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Nindi  Pan  Americaii  Hii^hway  Congrtu 
Meets  ia  National  Capital — Ddefates 
Seek  International  Roadbnildins  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnoiKiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
May  6  to  18,  1963,  the  Ninth  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  Congress  will  be  holding  its 
important  meetings  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-flve  delegates 
from  21  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  in- 
cluding Canada,  are  gathered  here  in  a 
useful  conference  designed  to  promote 
international  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion In  matters  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation  being  a  major  tool  of 
economic  development,  the  Ninth  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  is  particu- 
larly meaningful  at  this  time  of  empha- 
sis and  effort  in  enhancing  the  economic 
base  of  the  entire  hemisphere.  An  in- 
tegrated program  of  highway  construc- 
tion on  a  regional,  national  and  inter- 
national basis  can  do  much  to  advance 
commerce  and  industry,  and  can  be  of 
significant  value  in  raising  living 
standards. 

En  route  to  the  Congress,  many  dele- 
gates took  part  in  an  official  road  tour 
through  Central  America,  utilizing  that 
portion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
from  Panama  to  Mexico  City.  They  were 
thus  able  to  witness  firsthand  the  bene- 
fits brought  to  that  sector  of  the  world 
through  successful  programs  of  inter- 
national roadbuilding. 

Aa  chalrmaji  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Roads  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  first  plenary  session  of 
the  Ninth  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gress. After  the  introduction  by  Federal 
Highway  Administrator.  Hon.  Rex  Whit- 
ton,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  bring  to 
the  assembled  delegates  and  official  ob- 
servers the  greetings  and  welcome  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
also  conveyed  the  respects  of  the  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  matters  of 
hiRhway  construction  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  lands.  Likewise,  I 
expressed  the  best  wishes  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamara, 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  my  re- 
marks t>efore  the  Ninth  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress.  May  7, 1963,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix. 

There  beixig  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Appendix 

The  Inter-American  Hichwat  and  Regional 
Trade 

(R«markB   by   Senator   Jennings   Randolph. 
Democrat,    of    West    Virginia,    chairman. 
Subcommittee    on    PubUc    Roads,    Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  before  the  Ninth 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  Depart- 
ment of  State  Audltorlxim.  May  7.  1963) 
To   many   of   our   citizens   In   the   United 
States,     the     Inter-American     Highway     Is 
visualized   as   some   of   you  saw   It  on  your 
recent    caravan,    a    long    and    pleasant    trip 
through  scenic  country  and  historic  cities. 
But  to  a  large  extent  this  great  investment 
of  funds,  engineering  talent,  and  construc- 
tion effort  Is  giving  Its  benefits  locally  to  the 
people  who  live  along  its  route  and  in  the 
regions  It  traverses. 

Years  ago  the  Inter-American  Highway 
was  called  the  road  that  food  buUt.  In 
essence  this  phrase  implied  that  laborers  on 
the  construction  of  the  highway  earned  re- 
spectable wages;  they  were  thxis  able  to  buy 
food  for  an  adequate  diet,  both  in  quantity 
and  nutritional  value;  th\is  fortified,  their 
work  became  more  productive. 

This  simple  story  exemplifies  the  value  of 
any  road  and  Its  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  area  it  serves.  The  Inter-American 
Highway  is  a  grand,  large-scale  example  of 
what  has  happened  since  time  Immemorial, 
whenever  an  Improved  highway  penetrates 
into  an  area  hitherto  served  only  by  a  dry 
season  road,  or  none  at  all. 

Our  own  country  has  experienced  the  same 
process  of  development.  The  so-called 
"Whiskey  Rebellion"  In  1794  came  about  for 
lack  of  a  decent  road  across  the  mountains 
from,  western  to  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Wagon  freight  cost  $5  to  $10  per  hundred 
pounds,  so  farmers  converted  their  grain  to 
whisky,  but  refused  to  pay  the  Federal  liquor 
tax. 

That  we  did  not  do  much  about  roads, 
for  a  long  time.  Is  indicated  by  the  cry  100 
years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
to  "get  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud." 

The  cost  of  transportation  is  among  the 
most  important  factors  in  any  economy,  local 
or  International.  In  cash  value,  it  can  be 
measured  by  this  comparison :  It  costs  about 
4  cents  to  transport  a  ton  of  goods  1  mile, 
over  good  roads;  moving  the  same  quantity 
by  pack  animal  over  a  poor  road  or  trail  costs 
about  20  cents,  or  five  times  as  much. 

The  farmer  who  laboriously  packs  his  prO'p 
duce  to  the  vUlage  market  on  his  donkey's 
back,  or  on  his  own.  or  maybe  his  wife's,  has 
little  Incentive  to  Increase  production.  But 
with  good  roads  available,  a  truck  can  carry 
his  crops  farther  and  faster,  and  they  arrive 
unsi>olled.  He  has  a  choice  of  markets.  He 
has  ample  reason  to  grow  more;  his  Income 
is  better  so  be  Has  means  to  Improve  his 
crops.  He  can  also  buy  the  products  of  the 
city  he  could  not  previously  afford. 

At  the  same  time,  people  in  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  now  have  more  food 
avaUable  and  it  is  better  and  in  greater 
variety.  With  lower  transportation  costs, 
the  food  costs  less.  And  the  farmer  Is  buy- 
ing what  the  city  folk  produce.  Thus  we 
have  an  Interacting  economic  growth,  a  lift- 
ing by  the  bootstraps  of  both  country  and 
city. 

This  is  not  a  new  development  to  any  of 
you.  I  am  sure.  Though  It  does  not  offer 
an  Immediate  and  dramatic  transformation, 
it  Is  the  forerunner  of  regional  and  Interna- 
tional commerce.  It  does  Insiire  the  general 
elevation  of  the  living  standards  of  all  our 


people.  Good  transportation,  as  typified  by 
the  Inter-American  Highway.  Is  the  neces- 
sary catalyst  for  economic  expansion,  and 
thus  toward  the  building  of  a  better  world. 
One  aspect  of  this  thought  Is  eloquently 
expressed  In  a  poem  by  Ethelyn  Miller  Hfirt- 
wlch.  of  South  Dakota,  which  was  quoted  to 
me  by  my  colleague  from  that  State,  Senator 
Karl  E.  Mundt: 

"Great  roads  the  Romans  built  that  men 
might  meet,  and  walls  to  keep  strong 
men  apart — seciu-e. 
Now,  centvirles  have  gone,  and  In  defeat 
the  walls  are  fallen,  but  the  roads  en- 
dure." ' 


Sophocles  in  IMitsistippi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or   VIRGINIA*- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1965 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  comment  recently  on  the 
so-called  treatment  of  students  and 
others  by  U.S.  marshals  during  their 
takeover  of  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  last  fall.  Fortunately, 
there  were  at  least  some  witnesses  to  this 
tragedy  who  were  unbiased,  unpreju- 
diced, and  simply  desired  to  get  the  facts 
and  report  upon  them  truthfully.  One 
of  these  was  James  Jackson  Kilpatrlck. 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  one 
of  the  largest  newspapers  published  in 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  recognized  in  the 
newspaper  fraternity  as  one  of  the  ablest 
reporters  and  editors  in  America.  He  is 
also  so  recognized  by  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  honorable,  able,  and  forth- 
right. He  is  beloved  by  all  Virginians  as 
one  who  is  determined  that  the  people  of 
his  area  get  the  truth  and  not  biased, 
managed  news.  ' 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Kilpatrick  I  would 
like  to  state  that  he  is  a  native  of  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla.;  and  he  was  graduated 
f  rcHn  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  in  1941.  In  that  same  year 
he  went  to  work  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  News  Leader.  Prom  1943  to 
1948  he  was  chief  of  the  Capitol  staff  of 
the  News  Leader  and  in  1949  he  became 
associate  editor,  serving  under  the  late 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  Following 
Mr.  Freeman's  death.  hej>ecame  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  and  served  as  such 
until  he  became  editor  in  1951. 

In  1953  Mr.  Kilpatrick  was  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor  in  Journalism  by  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  in  1954  he  re- 
ceived a  special  editorial  award  from 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  In  1955  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference  ot 
Editorial  Writers. 
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Jack  Kllpatrick.  as  he  Is  affecUonAtely 
known  b/  his  many  friends,  la  *  real 
BUtesma;!.  a  scholar,  and  a  writer  of  re- 
nown. He  Ls  the  authos^f  **The  Sover- 
eign SU^ea."  1957;  and  -The  tout 
Peddlers  "1960;  and  Is  coauthor  of  The 
Lasting   South." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Kll- 
patrick  went  to  Hiississippi  and  viewed 
nrsthancl  the  conflict  between  Mississippi 
and  the  .  rustice  Department  of  the  United 
States  o:  America.  I  would  further  like 
to  point  out  that  a  report  was  made  daUy 
on  the  happenings  at  Oxford. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  t^)  include  therewith  the  series  of 
editorials  or  arUcles  written  by  James  J. 
Kllpatrck  as  they  unfolded  on  the  scene 
of  acUon.  I  desire  to  do  this  so  that  the 
people  of  this  country  who  are  interested 
In  the  truth  may  kno^n  what  actually 
took  place  as  recorded  by  an  honorable 
editoriiJ  writer  of  unquestioned  integrity. 
The  editorials  follow: 

80PBOCUB   m   Missisaim 
-The  e^enc*  o*  Greek  tn^tAj.'  poet  Rich- 
mond  lAttHnore  once  remarked,  "to  no*  ">f« 
It  plU  right  ftgalMt  wrong,  but  th»t  It  plU 
right  ait&iiKt  right." 

prona  afar,  oae  watchee  eventa  In  lOasU- 
■ippl  an^J^<l  like  eo  many  ecenee  from 
Aewh^iU*  o*  Sophoolea.  The  antagonists  are 
Vocked  in  a  struggle  from  which  none  can 
withdraw;  pursuiiig  what  each  concelvee  to 
be  right,  they  wUl  pUy  out  the  drama  to  the 

Pact*  have  ceased  to  matter  In  this  clash 
of  the  State  and  FwlenU  wtU.  K  facts  mat- 
tered, the  credentlaU  of  James  H.  Ueredlth 
as  a  B-«nlor  tranitfer  student,  needing  only  o 
hours  for  a  degree,  would  be  coolly  regarded 
by  anr  ooUege  registrar  In  the  land. 

Cer  aln  elements  of  law  have  ceesed  to 
matter  If  law  alone  counted,  courts  would 
examine  objectively  the  power  of  Mississippi 
to  decree  that  no  person  ponvlcted  of  certam 
felony  charges  may  be  admitted  to  a  State 
InsUtutlon  of  bigher  learning.  On  Its  face, 
•ueh  a  law  Is  entirely  vaUd;  on  Its  face. 
lleredlth's  conviction  foe  perjxiry  (he  falsified 
a  voting  record)  appears  entirely  valid.  IX 
Uw  Rlone  counted,  these  obstacles  to  his  en- 
rollment at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
would  be  reviewed  and  put  to  orderly  appeal 
In  tt*  ordinary  channels  of  Jurisprudence. 
But  neither  fact  nor  law  Is  dlacxissed. 

None  0*  this  matters.  Meredith  himself 
confesses  that  he  has  no  parUcular  desire  fcr 
a  decree  from  de  Miss.  At  38,  married,  a 
father  he  Is  not  certain  what  he  Is  studying, 
or  wttat  he  wants  to  do.  Reporters  describe 
him  as  "detaclied.-  He  was  reared  a  Meth- 
odise b«t  now  describes  his  religion  as  "a 
mlx'ure  at  Julaeo-ChrlstUn  beUefs.  with 
poaeably  some  BuddhUm."  He  Is  a  symbol, 
anlnstrument,  a  part  of  the  Greek  pattern. 
and  his  appllcitlon  for  transfer  lies  between 
the  antagonist  like  the  unburled  body  of 
PolvTilces  outilde  the  walls  of  Thebes.  In 
the'  pUy.  AnUijone  defied  the  Uw  and  burled 
her  brother;  iJid  her  Uncle  Creon,  ruler  ct 
the  city,  put  J»er  to  death-  Now  the  Gover- 
nor ol  Mississippi,  himself  a  symbol,  has 
defied  a  court  ^)rder.  In  Itself  an  abstract  sym- 
bol too;  and  today  the  drama  builds  toward 
a  climax. 

It  profits  Uttle  to  comment.  In  the  fashion 
of  a  gossipy  <yeek  chorus,  that  substantial 
Uw  U  on  the  Negros  side.  It  has  been  on 
hU  side  since  the  Gaines  case  In  Missouri 
aln- est  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  the  Sweatt 
case  In  Texas  *nd  the  McLaurln  case  In  Okla- 
horoa  further  setUed  the  Issues  In  1060. 
An :>ther  chorus  would  respond  that  auhst^n- 
tla.  law  U  on  the  side  of  Mississippi,  tbo — 
th€  surpeme-  law  of  the  land  which  declares 
that  powers  reserved  to  the  States  (such  as 
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the  power.  Judicially  approved  for  90  T*^ 
to  maintain  racially  separate  systems  o*  ed- 
ucation) can  be  prohibited  to  the  States  only 
by  amendment  of  the  ConetltuUon. 

Nelther  does  It  contribute  greatly  to  phlloe- 
ophUw  that  other  Southern  States,  such  as 
Virginia,  have  managed  to  control  desegre- 
gaUon  at  the  university  level  simply  by  dU- 
dalnlng  lU  occasional  manifestation.  Plre 
and  ice  are  not  the  same;  and  VlrglnU  and 
Mississippi,  by  law  and  temperament  and 
tradition,  are  not  the  same;  and  the  Federal 
System  requires  us  to  respect  the  differences 
even  as  we  respect  the  principles  of  one  su- 
preme Uw  for  the  Republic  as  a  whole. 

We  do  not  propose  to  lecture  Mississippi 
on  law  or  tactics  or  public  relations.  Her 
racial  problems  are  unmatched  In  the  Nation. 
The  SUte  views  Meredith  not  as  an  Isolated 
Individual,  needing  only  8  credit  hours  to 
be  gone,  but  as  a  wedge  by  which  a  long- 
established  order  could  be  cracked  and  de- 
stroyed On  the  menu,  the  State  sees  no 
real  damage  to  Meredith's  consUtutlonal 
rlghu,  whatever  these  may  be,  by  InslcUng 
that  he  complete  these  few  hours  at  Jack- 
son State. 

Neither  do  we  propose  to  denounce  ine 
Department  of  Justice  for  lU  blind  unwUl- 
Ingneas  to  dlsUngulah  between  theory  and 
reality,  to  follow  In.  this  matter  the  course  It 
follows  In  countless  other  consUtuUonal 
questions  of  weighing  public  turmoil  against 
prtvate  right.  The  Department  of  Justice 
Is  caught  In  powerful  pressures  also,  of  do- 
mestic pdlltlcs  and  global  disadvantage.  It, 
too.  U  pursuing  a  course  that  a  great  many 
persons  conceive  to  be  right. 

The  drama  must  be  played  out.  and  the 
audience  must  be  left  to  refiect.  In  the  end. 
not  on  the  superficial  actions  of  a  Governor 
and  a  colored  man  In  the  fall  of  1963.  but 
upon  considerations  of  race  and  human  be- 
havior that  reach  back  far  beyond  the 
Greeks,  through  the  mlUennU  to  the  time 
that  sapient  man  first  walked  the  earth. 
And  in  this  perspecUve.  It  becomes  evident 
that  whatever  happens  In  Oxford.  Miss  .  this 
autumn,  other  scenes,  other  acts,  other  trag- 
edies are  certain  to  follow  in  sequence,  as 
far  ahead  In  time  as  the  human  eye  can  see. 


Lrrmi  F«om  Oxvo«d 
OxToan,  Miss..  September  38. — As  this  Is 
written,  on  a  t)eautful  autumn  afternoon  In 
a  coUege  town,  the  conflict  between  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Union  has  fallen  Into  one  of 
those  battlefield  l\ills  known^  fighUng  men 
the  world  over. 

It  Is  not  an  "ominous"  silence  that  hangs 
over    the   University  of   Mississippi   campxis, 
though  some  of  the  radio  boys  woyld  have 
tt  so.    It  Is  a  placid.  Indian  B\inmier  silence, 
and  It  Is  driving  the  correspopdents  crary. 
All  day  long,  the  radio- TV  people  have  been 
coasting  unhappily  around  the  campus  drives 
In  white  station  wagons;  the  photographers, 
with  bandoliers  of  Lelcas  strung  about  their 
necks,  have  had  nothing  to  do.     The  news- 
paper and  magazine  writers,  restles^as  hunt- 
ing hounds,  can  find  no  fox  to  hafJw.     The 
Negro.  James  H.  Meredith,  presumabiysls  in 
Memphis;  the  Governor,  Roes  R.  Barn*tt.  U 
known  to  be  In  Jackson.    The  Attorney/Gen- 
eral. Robert  Kennedy.  Is  In  Washington.^  The 
PUth  Federal  Circuit  Court  Is  fuming  In  New 
Orleans.     But   here   In  Oxford.   In   northern 
Mississippi,  the  Governor's  main  forces  have 
vanished,   leaving   behind   no  more   than   a 
beefy  rear  guard  of  sherHTs  depuUes.    They 
are  sitting  heavily  around  the  lounge  of  the 
alumni  house,  watching  '"The  Life  of  RUey" 
on  TV;  there  Is  not  a  helmet  to  be  seen,  nor 
a  pUtol.  nor  a  gas  mask,  nor  even  a  billy  club. 
This  afternoon  In  Oxford.  Miss.,  it  U  a  mighty 
unwarllke  war. 

If  Governor  Harnett's  embattled  force* 
ever  should  win  this  struggle,  which  seems 
exceedingly  unlikely,  it  wUl  be  by  reason  ct 
thU  very  calm.  MarUn  Luther  King,  the 
apostle  of  nonviolence,  was  never  more  non- 


violent  than  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  Is 
right  now.  The  183  correspondents  who  have 
poured  Into  town  (Including  four  from  Lon- 
don, a  man  from  the  Toronto  Telegram,  and 
whole  coveys  of  nervous  types  from  New 
York)  are  being  treated  with  every  courtesy 
the  Old  South  can  muster.  On  Thursday,  as 
the  Federal  marshals  were  organizing  their 
feellng-out  expedlUon,  the  Governor's  aids 
were  passing  out  box  lunches  for  the  press. 
Mississippi  U  on  her  best  behavior.  There 
Isn't  an  honest  demagog  In  town. 

No  one  expects  this  calm  to  last.  Beneath 
the  deceptive  surface,  like  solid  oak  ob- 
scured by  Spanish  moss,  lies  a  hard  deter- 
mination. To  the  extent  that  Governor 
Barnett  speaks  for  the  State  (and  thU  Is  a 
very  large  extent) .  Mississippi  appears  imlted 
In  Its  opposition  to  Meredith's  admission  to 
Ole  Miss.  The  voices  of  Uberal^m  and  mod- 
eration heard  loudly  In  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  are  'muted  here — 
muted  or  nonexistent.  Barnett  U  seen  as  a 
valiant  underdog,  a  David  against  GolUth. 
On  Thursday  he  won  a  spontaneous  ovation 
from  the  students,  of  all  people,  who  In  the 
fashion  of  students  everywhere  might  have 
been  expected  to  treat  him  with  disdain. 

Not  many  persons  expect  the  Governor  to 
win.    The  talk  U  rather  of  "going  to  the  last 
ditch."  but,  after  all.  David  did  Uck  Goliath 
and    the    Governor    has    time    working    with 
him;  at  some  point  the  university  reasonably 
could  reject  the  Negro  applicant  as  a  "Ute 
registration."     And  It  U  observed  with  some 
satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  wobbling; 
the  Attorney  General  has  telephoned  at  least 
twice  to  propose  compromises — that  Meredith 
be  admitted  for  a  few  months  and  then  eased 
out  or  that  he  merely  be  registered  with  an 
understanding    that    he    would    not   attend 
classes.     The  Governor  said  "No,"   and  late 
Thursday    Mr.    Kennedy    sent    a    convoy    of 
60  marshals  down   the  road  from   Memphis 
with   air   cover  from  a  plane  of  the  border 
patrol,  but  20  miles  from  Oxford  the  word 
came  from  Washington:  Retreat.    After  that, 
the  calm  descended. 

The  Mlsalsslpplans  are  standing  stoutly  on 
what  they  conceive  to  be  t>oth  the  law  and 
the  evidence.  Their  argument  U  that  the 
order  to  admit  Meredith  springs  dlrecUy 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In  »the 
school  segregation  case  8  years  ago.  piat 
decision.  In  their  view,  was  Invalid;  the  order 
as  to  Meredith  and  the  contempt  proceeding 
against  the  Governor,  therefore  are  seen  as 
invalid  also.  On  the  facts,  they  argue  that 
whatever  the  manifest  destiny  o*  the  Negro 
race  may  be.  here  and  now  In  Mississippi, 
the  races  are  not  equal;  and  they  see  the 
admission  of  Meredith  as  a  precedent  by 
which  all  their  State  Institutions  of  learning 
would  suffer  Irreparable  harm. 

However  Irrational  these  contentions  may 
sound  elsewhere  In  the  land,  here  In  MU- 
slsslppl  they  take  on  cogency  from  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Governor's  spokeemen.  These 
are  not  bigots  or  rednecks  or  bullies.  They 
are  decent,  soft-spoken  men  erf  Intense  cour- 
tesy and  restraint,  deeply  conscious  of  the 
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111  Will  concentrated  against  them,  and  anx- 
loTis  to  see  this  animosity  reduced.        ^^ 

The  surrounding  countryside  also  contrib- 
utes to  an  understanding  of  the  Mlsslsslppt- 
an's  position.  Here  on  the  delta,  the  Negro 
population  Is  greatest,  and  these  are  not  the 
llght-sklnned  Negroes  of  Harvard  seminars; 
theae  are  the  true  blacks.  They  are  every- 
where— laying  brick  on  a  new  science  build- 
ing, running  the  powermowers  across  this 
parklike .  campus,  raking  idly  at  the  first 
leaves  of  fall.  This  U  cotton  country,  and 
the  visitor  who  drlvee  down  from  Memphis 
sees  the  Negroes  early  In  the  fields.  The  earth 
U  a  bleached  khaki,  and  the  plant  an  olive 
drab;  the  countryside  U  In  camouflage,  and 
cotton  U  everywhere.  In  the  small  towns, 
white  and  Negro  together  lounge  on  the 
sidewalks  as  remotely  InUmate  as  the  red 
and    white    squares    that    advertUe    Purina 


chows.  The  sense  of  a  southern  "way  of 
life,"  lost  In  much  of  the  urban  South,  here 
remains  an  omnipresent  Influence. 

By  the  time  this  appears  In  print,  the  story 
may  have  outrun  this  peacef\il  afternoon. 
Lulls  end  and  battles  too.  and  neither  the 
Governor  nor  Mr.  Kennedy  can  bcu:k  down 
now  without  disastrous  loss  of-  face.  But 
battles  should  always  be  distinguished  from 
wars,  and  the  Mlsslsslpplan  Is  as  patient  as 
the  qxilet  rivers.  At  the  main  entrance  of 
the  campus  stands  a  bronze  monument  of  the 
Confederate  dead,  honoring  the  heroes  of 
Lafayette  County,  whose  valor  and  devotion 
made  glorious  many  a  battlefield.  It  all 
seems  like  yesterday  In  Mississippi;  as  In  a 
dream,  one  stirs  uncomfortably  with  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  same  feeling  today. 

A  TiMx  ro«  Unfrocking 
Jackson,  Miss. — The  arrogant  and  pre- 
sumptuous action  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  coming  In  the  midst  of  the  Missis- 
sippi crlsU.  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  In  the 
rush  of  more  colorful  and  dramatic  happen- 
ings. It  U  high  time  these  self-ordalned  high 
priests  of  education  were  unfrocked,  and 
their  solemn  rites  of  accreditation  repudiated 
altogether. 

On  Friday,  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  gratuitously  poked  Its 
nose  Into  this  situation  with  a  threat  to  sus- 
pend the  accreditation  of  all  Mississippi  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  unless  Governor 
Barnett  eliminated  himself  forthwith  from 
the  controversy  at  Oxford.  If  the  council's 
threat  should  be  carried  out.  22.000  Innocent 
students  would  find  their  educational  careers 
put  In  Jeopardy;  hundreds  of  faculty  mem- 
bers, remote  from  the  swirling  conflict,  would 
suffer  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  unac- 
credited Institutions.  This  Is  blackmail,  or 
very  near  It,  and  It  Is  an  ugly  business. 

The  pious  statement  of  the  Southern 
AsocUtlon  of  Colleges  and  Schools  asserts 
that  the  association's  threat  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  admission  or  nonadmlsslon  of- 
Negro  James  H.  Meredith  to  the  University 
of  Mississippi.  All  those  who  believe  that 
can  go  stand  In  the  nearest  telephone  booth, 
where  they  will  not  find  themselves  crowded. 
No.  say  the  accrediting  officials,  their  objec- 
tion Is  to  the  action  of  the  university  board 
In  delegating  registration  powers  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State.  "Our  Interest  Is  In 
the  ability  of  these  Institutions  to  achieve 
their  purpose  without  undue  political  inter- 
ference." 

But  what  U  to  be  said  of  the  undue  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Colleges  and  Schools  Itself?  On  the 
day  thU  threat  Issued  from  Atlanta,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Institutions  had  the  same  faculties 
they  had  the  day  betore;  they  had  the  same 
libraries,  the  same  laboratories,  the  same 
requirements  for  academic  d^ees.  What- 
ever may  be  said  for  or  against  the  strata- 
gems of  Governor  Barnett,  bla  actions  cer- 
tainly have  not  affected  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing at  thU  State  Institution.  Where  did  the 
Southern  AssocUtlon  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
acquire  thU  power  to  heave  all  the  Institu- 
tions of  a  State  Into  outer  darkness? 

The  answer  Is  that  these  professional  edu- 
cationalists simply  assumed  the  power.  They 
have  hit  upon  one  of  the  neatest  rackets 
Rlnce  a  shrewd  conman  set  up  his  tripod  In 
Greece  a  long  time  ago.  and  began  doing 
business  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  They  have 
mounded  up  an  Olympus  all  their  own.  and 
there  they  sit.  educational  demigods,  receiv- 
ing sacrificial  offerings,  dUperslng  indul- 
gences and  pronouncing  anathema. 

The  threat  of  dlsaccredltatlon.  like  a  threat 
of  excommunication,  hangs  heavily  over  the 
heads  of  Irustltutlons  who  fall  Into  sin.  Col- 
lege presidents  fear  the  purgatory  that  lies 
beyond.  To  be  accredited  is  to  be  In  a  state 
of  grace,  and  only  the  boldest  administrator 
will  risk  offending  the  hierocracy. 


Wen,  It  would  be  a  great  blow  for  freedom 
If  the  Southern  States,  in  one  rebellious 
sweep  frcnn  Louisiana  to  Virginia,  would  dls- 
aocredlt  the  accreditors — ^If  the  States  would 
withdraw  altogether  from  membership  In 
this  bogtis  consistory.  If  appropriate  legis- 
lation were  passed.  prohlblUng  State-sup- 
ported Institutions  from  belonging  to  .the 
Southern  AssoclaUon  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
or  paying  Its  fees,  or  acknowledging  Its  ex- 
istence In  any  way,  the  taxpaylng  people 
might  once  again  become  masters  In  their 
own  houses  of  education.  The  world  would 
not  come  to  an  end,  and  neither  the  students 
nor  the  Instructors  would  be  hurt.  If  a  par- 
ticular southern  high  school  or  university 
were  not  accredited,  the  fact  would  be  mean- 
ingless, for  none  would  be  accredited.  The 
Institutions  would  not  have  asked  to  be  ac- 
credited—Indeed,  their  States  wovQd  have 
made  accreditation   Impossible. 

These  views  on  our  part  are  not  Inspired 
by  the  Mississippi  crisis  alone.  We  have 
urged  this  step  In  the  past,  when  the  ac- 
creditation of  high  schools — you  wUl  not 
believe  this — was  made  to  depend  In  part 
upon  the  number  of  stoves  In  a  home  eco- 
nomics room  and  the  square  feet  of  floor 
space  on  a  gymnasium  floor.  Our  strong 
feeling  Is  that  responsible  State  authorities 
are  perfectly  capable  of  fixing  their  own 
standards  of  sound  education,  without 
truckling  to  a  gang  of  gowned  edxicatCM^ 
bearing  hoiy  orders  from  Columbia  Teachers 
College.  If  the  turmoil  at  Oxford  shovild 
prompt  a  cold  reexamination  of  the  role  of 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools,  and  lead  In  time  to  a  legislative 
repudiation  by  private  bottles  some  small 
good  will  have  come  from  this  monstrous 
affair. 


And  Speaking  or  Law 

Jackson,  Miss. — In  his  televUlon  address 
to  the  Nation  Sunday  night.  President  Ken- 
nedy made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  obedience 
to  law.  Americans  may  not  like  the  require- 
ments of  a  particular  law  or  court  order,  he 
said,  but  they  must  abide  by  the  Uw  any- 
how. Any  other  course,  he  said,  could  lead 
to  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

No  responsible  person  will  take  Issue  with 
the  President  on  these  entirely  proper  ad- 
monitions. Ours  Is  Indeed  a  society  based 
upon  law.  and  to  the  extent  that  law  has 
been  violated  by  Mississlpplans  (and  by 
some  of  their  uninvited  and  unwanted 
guests) ,  their  actions  stand  condemned. 
Sunday  night's  riot  at  Oxford.  Miss.,  was 
lawlessness  Incarnate.  The  staunchest  de- 
fender of  the  South,  gazing  In  sadness  upon 
the  ravUhed  campus  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  feels  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  words. 

But  It  might  be  a  most  profitable  exercise 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  put 
the  Mississippi  crUU  to  one  side  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  refiect  Instead  upon  his  own  record 
of  Abedlence  to  law.  We  would  ask  him  to 
recollect  especUlly  his  own  violent,  lawless 
an«J  tyrannical  conduct  only  a  few  months 
agoto  the  matter  of  the  steel  case. 

TMte  U  not  the  slightest  question  that 
the  steel .eei^panles  were  acting  lawfully  In 
raising  the  ^tejc  on  their  product.  They 
were  abiding  by  ttie  law,  but  It  was  a  state  of 
law.  In  this  appueatloru,  that  the  President 
did  not  like.  What  example  of  obedience — 
of  resp)ect  for  law — did  Mr.  Kennedy  set  In 
April?  He  routed  newspapermen  from  their 
beds  In  the  middle  of  the  night  to  be  In- 
terrogated by  FBI  agents.  He  went  far  be- 
yond his  constitutional  authority.  In  order 
to  prevent  free  men  from  acting  freely.  He 
cursed,  abused,  and  threatened  the  steel- 
makers. The  rabble  of  white  trash  at  Oxford 
on  Sunday  threw  stones  and  eggs;  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  April  threw  something  much  heavier 
and  of  higher  value :  The  weight  of  his  office. 

And  the  President  might  reflect  also  upon 
the  Uwfulness  of  his  own  actions  In  Mis- 
sissippi.    Granted  that  he  has  a  responsi- 


bility for  seeing  that  court  orders  are  exe- 
cuted, the  moment  James  Meredith  was  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Mississippi,  that 
decree  was  carried  out.  The  order  was 
enforoed. 

By  what  Justlflcatlon  are  thousands  of 
troops  occupying  Oxford  today?  The  an- 
swer U  that  they  are  there  to  prevent  do- 
mestic violence.  But  this  U  no  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  says  In  words  so  clear  a 
child  could  understand  them  that  Federal 
power  may  be  used  to  protect  a  State  against 
domestic  violence  only  upKjn  application  of 
Its  Governor  or  legislature,  and  Mississippi 
has  made  no  such  application. 

The  Kennedy  brothers  have  suspended 
civil  liberties  In  Oxford  in  palpable  violation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  people. 
On  Monday,  bayonet-bearing  soldiers  and 
helmeted  U.S.  marshals  rounded  up  more 
than  200  persons.  Most  of  them  were  teen- 
aged  youngsters  or  Immature  adults.  These 
prisoners  were  publicly  searched  and  paraded 
before  television  cameramen.  Then  they  were 
herded  Into  Interrogation  rooms.  Then  they 
were  publicly  prodded  Into  waiting  buses, 
parked  where  the  lingering  tear  gas  was 
thickest,  and  there  they  were  left  for  up  to 
8  hours.  The  youngsters  had  no  charges 
placed  against  them;  they  were  "temporarily 
detained  for  questioning."  They  krad  no 
opportunity  to  obtain  counsel.  They  were 
denied  access  to  telephones.  They  had 
neither  food,  water,  nor  toilet  facilities. 

Meanwhile,  lnfantr3mien  closed  off  the 
town  square  of  Oxford  entirely.  Local  mer- 
chants were  not  permitted  to  open  their 
stores.  Town  residents  were  denied  the  use 
of  public  sidewalks.  Merchants  could  not 
even  go  to  the  post  office  to  pick  np  their 
mall.  The  county  courthouse  was  closed 
and  all  public  business  suspended.  Women 
with  children  in  their  cars  were  compelled  to 
stop  at  roadblocks,  step  out  of  their  auto- 
mobiles, and  stand  by  while  Negro  soldiers 
searched  the  vehicles  'from  hood  to  trunk. 
Private  property  has  been  wantonly  abused 
and  confiscated  by  the  Federal  troops.  On 
a  private  lawn  along  Route  6.  Just  north  of 
Oxford,  Infantrymen  on  Monday  afternoon 
were  methodically  digging  deep  gun  emplace- 
ments. The  trash  and  litter  left  by  the  in- 
different marshals  baffles  description. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  Mississippi  crisis 
at  firsthand  will  doubt  the  gravity  of  this 
affair.  It  Is  a  tense  tlpae.  But  when  ad- 
monitions are  being  handed  out  from  on 
high.  In  the  name  of  obedience  to  law,  a 
troubled  country  should  ask  the  President 
some  searching  questions.  Does  he  come  Into 
this  court  of  equity  with  clean  hands?  Is 
his  own  record  so  shining  that  he  reflects  a 
perfect  example  to  the  Nation? 


RXFLBCnONS     ON     MISSISSIPPI 

Tucson,  October  4. — I  write  on  a  Thurs- 
day, In  the  dazzling  cleanness  of  an  Arizona 
morning.  Beyond  the  balcony  of  T^icson's 
Ramada  Inn,  the  sun  strikes  on  whitewashed 
walls.  A  tiny  bird,  scratching  In  the  leaves 
of  a  palm,  provides  the  only  sound.  Across 
the  courtyard,  a  girl  in  an  orange  bikini, 
sinuous  as  a  cat.  walks  toward  the  pool.  Far 
away,  yet  seemingly  close  at  hand,  the  Cata- 
Unas  mountains,  like  sleeping  elephants, 
raise  their  lumpy  backs  against  a  cloudless 
sky.    Mississippi  Is  3.000  miles  away. 

It  U  a  good  hour  for  piecing  together  the 
torn  and  Jagged  impressions  of  a  week  .that 
has  telescoped  Virginia,  Mississippi  and 
Arizona  Into  a  confusing  compound  of  old 
and  new.  of  East  and  South  and  West.  The 
States  of  this  Union  aje  indeed  separate  po- 
litical entitles,  as  every  student  of  federalism 
must  acknowledge:  and  this  morning  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  and""  divide 
the  Republic  seem  far  more  striking  than 
the  points  on  which  we  stand  as  one.  ^ 

Where  have  we  been  In  the  South.  And 
where  are  we  going?     What   U   to  be   said. 
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retrospectively,  of  the  terrible  crUU  that 
•aw  a  military  hesl  preaaed  down  on  Oxford? 
The  tangled  rootJ  of  racial  Inheritance  creep 
through  dark  prtsieval  ooxe.  In  the  mind's 
•ye,  one  sees  the  fonnatlon  of  a  new  Re- 
public under  a  written  Constitution;  one 
recalls  the  painful  Incubus  of  slavery,  lonff 
years  of  poverty.  We  have  seen.  In  our  lUe- 
tlmee.  the  growth  of  Judicial  oligarchy  far 
removed  from  the  governed  people.  And  all 
these  figure  In  ttie  Mississippi  story. 

Yet  history.  In  the  familiar  phrase.  Is  after 
all  no  more  than  the  biography  of  men;  and 
the  Immediate  story  Is  the  story  of  fallible 
hiunan  beings:  a  President,  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, a  chief  manihal.  a  Southern  Governor, 
a  Negro.  If  some  of  these  men.  at  one  mo- 
ment cr  another,  had  acted  differently,  had 
Issued  other  order*,  had  responded  to  unheard 
voices,  the  story  would  not  have  evolved  as  It 
did.  No  one  knows.  Perhaps  It  never  would 
have  mattered.  The  fragile  membrance  that 
separates  lunacy  and  sanity,  love  and  hate, 
civility  and  savagery,  was  bound  to  rupture 
at  some  point.  It  ruptured  In  Idsslsslppl  at 
7:58  of  a  Simday  evening  In  September.  The 
hounds  of  hell  came  baying  out  of  a  velvet 
night.  Ten  thousand  troops  have  whlp{>ed 
them  back  again. 

A  number  of  us  who  were  In  Oxford  found 
ourselviss  musing  aloxjd  of  what  William 
Paulkner  would  have  thought,  or  said,  or 
written  of  It  all.  Here  was  the  very  town 
square  l^e  recreated  for  his  legendary  Yokna- 
patawpha  County,  with  the  clock  In  the 
courthouse  tower  striking  the  Inexorable 
hours.  Oxioni  was  filled  with  Paulknerlan 
flgxires — tmperloufi  aristocrats.  Impassive  Ne- 
groes. Blackjawed  countrymen,  women  of 
grace  a:id  charm.  Here  were  the  stores  of  a 
country  town:  Jo:nes'  Peed  Store.  Shaw  and 
Sneed  Hardware.  Pred's  Dollar  Store,  the 
Rebel  Coemetology  CoUege.  a  pharmacy,  a 
bank,  a  seedy  hotel,  and  here,  shockingly, 
were  the  occupying  soldiers,  the  square 
blocked  off.  a  swarthy  Puerto  Rlcan  sergeant 
In  command,  the  bayonets  erect.  s3rmbollc. 
the  air  crackling  with  harsh  messages  by 
shortwave  radio. 

Faulkner  would  have  wr\uig  from  this  the 
tragedy,  the  humor,  the  sharp  sardonic  Irony 
of  It  all.  What  did  Oovemoc  Barnett,  de- 
fending States'  rights,  manage  to  prove  at 
Oxford'  Only  this:  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  will.  But  what  has  James 
Meredith  proved?  Only  that  cold  steel  Is.  at 
least  tempcn-arlly.  the  master  of  all.  Yet 
the  bayonets  that  prodded  at  the  breast  of 
Mississippi  never  touched  the  heart. 

Barnett  la  a  finely  drawn  figure  In  this 
drama.  He  reminds  a  Vlrlgnlan  vaguely  of  a 
watered-down  BUI  Tuck.  Even  his  conversa- 
tion Is  oratorical;  his  courtliness  becomes 
almost  a  lampoon  of  courtliness.  But  where 
Mr.  Tuck  could  be  profane,  decisive,  color- 
ful. Governor  Barnett  leaves  an  Impression  of 
mildness,  uncertainty  and  pathos.  He  was 
not  cast  for  bigotry.  Last  Sunday  evening, 
when  thousand  of  Jackson  residents  were 
rallying  around  the  mansion,  word  came  that 
the  Governor  would  appreciate  It  so  much 
If  the  crowd  would  quite  down:  It  was  time 
for  the  grandchildren  to  get  to  bed. 

On  the  other  side,  the  characters  are 
etched  more  sharply.  The  Kennedy  broth- 
ers, with  their  flat  Bostonlan  accents,  pre- 
sented almost  too  great  a  contrast  to  Bar- 
iwtfs  catarrhal  drawl.  Their  very  urbanity 
made  the  goad  more  pcUnful.  At  bottom, 
the  President  was  right.  Of  course  he  waa 
right.  Everyone  knew  In  his  heart  the 
President  was  right.  But  It  was  like 
Plutarch's  story  of  the  men  who  grew  to 
hate  Artstldes:  they  were  simply  tired  9t 
hearing  blm  called  "the  just."  t 

Early  Monday,  an  efflgy  was  hung  from  a\^ 


overpsM  In  downtown  Jackson.    The  latel 
did  not  say  "Meredith."     It  said  "Kennedy  - 

A  part  o*  the  Irony  U  ttoAt  Mississippi 
never  had  anything  to  win  in  this  affair 
that  others  might  have  thought  worth  win- 
ning. By  yielding  In  good  graoe  to  orer- 
whelmlng  Federal  force,  the  State  might 
have  salvaged  something  In  the  good  opin- 
ion of  mankind.  Mississippi,  in  the  final 
desperate  hour,  cared  not  a  Hg  for  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind.  That  the  Oxford  riot 
would  create  a  fruitful  field  for  Communist 
propaganda,  that  the  violence  would  react 
unfavorably  around  the  world — none  of  this 
mattered.  These  considerations  figured  not 
at  all  in  Mississippi's  thinking. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  Mississippi  may 
have  won  a  local  victory  of  sorts.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  Imagine  that  thousands  of  Negro 
students  will  fall  In  line  to  follow  James 
Meredith's  astoundlngly  courageous  lead. 
The  precedent  Meredith  set  scarcely  offers 
happy  examples  for  Inunedlate  emulation. 
Mississippi  may  also  have  won  some  points 
in  political  imlty  at  home;  misery  loves  com- 
oany  and  the  embittered  Mlsslsslpplans  are 
knowing  misery  anew 

Politically,  the  Kennedys  will  have  won  a 
net  advantage  from  their  handling  of  this 
crisis — or  so  It  seems  right  now.  What  they 
have  lost  in  the  South,  they  will  gain  back 
where  U  counts.  In  Harlem.  South  Chicago, 
PhlladelphU.  Los  Angeles.  Here  In  Tucson, 
where  edllorlal  writers  from  38  States  have 
gathered  for  an  annual  meeting,  the  con- 
sensus Is  overwhelming  The  visiting  editors 
know  what  bloc  votes  can  mean  In  decisive 
Negro  wards.  The  blocs,  they  feel,  will  be 
heavier  and  more  decisive  now. 

The  Oxford  Incident  carries  with  It  some 
terrible  Implications.  The  ordinary  citizen 
seldom  has  opportunity  to  learn  at  first  hand 
the  lessons  of  Federal  power.  Before  the 
troops  arrived  In  Mississippi  Sunday  night. 
one  heard  childish  talk  of  real  rebellion. 
One  youth  r\ished  Into  the  Citizen's  Coun- 
cil offices  with  a  great  Idea:  Get  some  na- 
pflOm.  and  go  bomb  the  Army  bivouac  from 
private  planes.  A  19-year-old  remarked  that 
Mississippi  couldn't  take  on  the  whole 
United  Slates.  "We  can  try."  she  wept.  "We 
can  try.  can't  we?~ 

The  military  occupation  of  Oxford  re- 
duced these  adolescent  lunacies  to  absolute 
Imbecility.  At  the  Oxford  airport.  Army  ve- 
hicles occupied  the  countryside  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Overhead,  the  helicopters 
puttered  Incessantly.  Enormous  Globe- 
masters,  fat  as  pelicans,  swooped  endlessly 
out  of  the  sky.  The  troops  were  cold,  disci- 
plined, taciturn.  They  were  there  to  kill,  to 
capture,  to  compel  obedience.  They  would 
ram  a  court  order  down  Mississippi's  throat — 
a  court  order  conunandlng  the  admission  of 
a  Negro  student  to  a  State  university.  It 
was  a  court  order  applauded  over  most  of 
the  country.  But  what  If  It  had  been  some 
other  court  order,  some  other  place,  ertln- 
gfulshlng  some  liberty,  abridging  some  right? 
Has  America  arrived  at  rule  by  court  de- 
cree and  bayonet?  Is  there  not  some  better, 
gentler,  slower  method  for  achieving  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed? 

These  are  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
the  Mississippi  story.  What  happens  to 
Meredith  Is  Incidental;  be  Is  a  brave  man. 
but  In  this  chapter  of  history  he  Is  a  foot- 
note, at  name  In  a  lawsuit.  Neither  will  It  be 
remembered  whether  the  Governor  profited 
politically  from  his  sometimes  ludicrous  de- 
fiance. In  the  long  haul,  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Oxford  go  to  the  power  of  pur- 
ported law  In  the  hands  of  powerful  men. 
If  the  aphorism  ever  was  doubted.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  now:  The  Constitution  is  what 
the  Judges  say  It  Is.  And  It  Is  what  the 
bayonet  says  It  Is.  too. 
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HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  the  following 
address  by  Dr.  Ralph  T.  Collins,  which 
was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Minne- 
sota Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Mentally 
Handicapped  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Dr.  Collins  is  eminently 
qualifled  to  speak  to  us  on  a  painfully 
persistent  problem. 

In  spite  of  a  superhuman  effort  to 
educate  the  public  in  recent  years,  the 
stigma  of  mental  disease  Is  still  very 
much  with  us.  Unlike  the  complete  re- 
coveries from  dread  physical  adlments. 
which  have  been  miraculously  achieved 
and  widely  acclaimed  In  this  century, 
the  public  frequently  does  not  linder- 
stand  that  a  mental  patient  usually  can 
be  restored  to  health  If  adequate  treat- 
ment is  available.  'Of  course,  it  Is  en- 
couraging to  remember  that  the  public 
was  skeptical  of  many  of  our  greatest 
medical  advsuicea  when  they  were  first 
Introduced,  smallpox  vaccination  being 
a  case  In  point.  But  with  time  and  edu- 
cation the  "pudding  was  proved."  and 
today  the  smallpox  vaccine  Is  univer- 
sally accepted. 

However,  Dr.  Collins'  remarks  graph- 
ically indicate  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem. There  are  literally  thousands  of 
useful  human  beings  who  are  denied 
the  right  to  contribute  to  this  society 
because  of  their  medical  records.  Over 
and  above  the  Individual  hau-dshlps  In- 
volved, we  should  also  consider  the  man- 
power which  is  wasted  because  of  an  al- 
most medieval  fear  and  Ignorance  of 
mental  disease. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  give  this 
address  and  this  problem  the  attention 
which  it  warrants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Collins  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RiconD. 

There  bel»g  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
remasks  bt  Ralph  T.  Collins.  IAD..  Chaik- 

iCAN,  CoMMrmnt  on  the  Mentally  Hanw- 

CAPPKD.      THE      PRESrotNT'S      COMMTTT^      ON 

Employment  or  the  Handicapped  and  Con- 
sultant IN  PsYCHiATaY  and  Neiteolocy, 
Eastman    Kodak   Co  .   Rocheste*.  N.Y.,  at 

THE      PlUaT      OoVXaNOH'S       CONFEEENCE      ON 

Employment     or     the     HANDiCAPpn).     St. 

Paul,  Minn..  Maich  14.  1963 

I  have  for  this  audience  a  most  peculiar 
kind  of  wish  for  a  psychiatrist  to  make.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  wish  you  would  expect  more 
from  one  steeped  In  the  ministry  than  from 
one  steeped  In  the  Inner  workings  of  that 
gray  shapeless  mass  we  call  the  brain. 

It  Is  the  wish  that  all  of  us  live  safely 
through  this  decade  of  the  I960's.  and  remain 
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alive  for  many,  m&ny  years  beyond,  so  many 
years,  that  from  our  vantage  point  In  the 
future,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
this  decade  with  the  perspective  thaA  only 
passing  time  can  bring. 

From  our  watchtower  of  the  future,  what 
do  you  think  we  shall  see?  WUl  the  1960's 
be  the  decade  of  the  nuciear  bomb?  Of  Cas- 
troism? Of  a  split  between  Riissia  and 
China?  Of  American  firmness  In  foreign 
policy?  Of  automation?  Of  equal  rights  for 
all  races?  Of  the  Jackie  Kennedy  h&lrdo? 
Of  what? 

We  certainly  shall  see  all  of  these.  But  I 
predict  we  shall  see  something  more — some- 
thing. I  think,  that  wUl  outshine  them  all. 
What  wlU  stand  out  In  the  iOSO's  wUl  be  a 
renaissance,  a  new  era.  for  the  mentally  111 
and  mentally  retarded  of  America.  I  believe 
the  revolution  we  are  beginning  to  see  will 
loom  like  a  beacon  throughout  future  his- 
tory. I  believe  the  IMOIs  will  go  down  as 
years  of  progress  in  man's  fight  against  men- 
tal Illness  and  mental  retardation. 

Today,  I  want  to  concentrate  on  the  men- 
tally 111.  althou^  the  story  of  the  mentally 
retarded  la  Just  as  dramatic,  with  mentally 
retarded  men  and  women  Just  now  learning 
to  Uve  fuU  lives.  learning  to  work,  learning 
to  support  themselves,  men  and  women  who, 
ivot  so  long  ago.  would  be  wasting  away  in 
America's  back  bedrooms. 

In  the  field  of  mental  Illness,  Just  look  at 
the  evidence  around  us. 

The  fact  that  there  ts  a  Oommlttee  on 
the  Mentally  Handicapped  of  the  President's 
Oocnmlttee;  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  Mental 
Health  Subcommittee  of  your  own  Minne- 
sota Governor's  Oommlttee;  the  fact  that 
there  are  similar  subcocnmlttees  being 
farmed  by  growing  numbers  of  Governors' 
committees  all  over  America;  the  fact  that 
President's  committee  annual  meetings  and 
regional  meetings  regxilarly  feature  discus- 
sions ot  the  problems  ot  employment  of  the 
mentally  restored;  the  fact  that  Governors' 
committees,  like  this  one.  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  problem.  aU  these  facts, 
and  many  more,  add  up  to  a  new  concern,  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  problems  and 
prospects  of  the  mentally  Ul  today.  Fur- 
ther, all  the  facts  I  have  cited  are  new  ones. 
Think  back  a  mere  10  years  ago.  Could  I 
have  said  the  same  things  then?  Was  there 
a  Mental  Health  Subcommittee  in  Minne- 
sota? 

Look  beyond  this  room  and  the  interests 
we  represent.  Look  to  other  aspects  of  the 
renaissance  of  the  106O's. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  only 
last  ouxith  Issued  a  historic  document,  the 
first  Presidential  message  ever  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  problems  of  our  Nation. 

One  Senator  summed  up  the  President's 
message  this  way:  "Here  the  President  was 
speaking  for  an  overl.x>ked  and  discarded 
fragment  of  mankind,  that  has  no  lobbyist, 
no  voice,  no  power,  no  votes  even.  The 
President  asked  not  for  some  little  gesture 
of  relief,  but  meeting  the  issue  broculslde, 
he  asked  that  we  n  \t.  to  conquer  it  com- 
pletely with  a  "whoily  new  national  ap- 
proach.' " 

I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  A'major  pco^  of  his  "wholly 
new  national  approach"  is  to  create  a  net- 
work of  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers  where  the  mentally  Ul  can 
receive  a  vstflety  of  services,  without  liavlng 
to  leave  home — diagnosis,  cure,  rehabilita- 
tion. Through  this  approach,  the  President 
said.  It  should  be  possible  within  another 
10  or  20  years  to  reduce  the  number  of 
mental  patients  under  custodial  care  by  60 
percent  or  more. 

"If  we  apply  o\ir  medical  knowledge  and 
social    InslghU    fully."    the    President    said, 
"all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  mentally  ill 
can  eventually  achieve  a  wholesome  and  con- 
structive social  adjustment." 


And.  I  might  add.  that  includes  Job  adjxist- 
ment,  too. 

The  National  Association  for  Mwntal 
Health  recently  Issued  tlg\ires  reinforcing 
the  President's  views.  Bald  the  assooiatlasi: 
7  out  of  every  10  mental  patients  can  recover 
partially  or  totaUy,  if  only  they  can  be 
treated  in  a  first-rate  hospital.  Fiirther,  the 
chances  of  getting  out  of  the  hospital  have 
gone  up  dramatically.  Back  in  1952,  you  had 
a  60-60  chance  to  be  discharged  within  6 
months;  today,  you  have  an  80-20  chance. 
The  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Adminis- 
tration has  an  equally  hopefiil  view  of  the 
fight  against  mental  Illness.  Today,  says 
VRA,  some  6,600  mental  patients  are  being 
rehabilitated  each  year.  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues in  the  future  at  the  same  rate  It  has 
in  the  past,  by  1970  about  13.600  wUl  be  re- 
habUltated,  more  than  double  today's  n\un- 
ber.  That's  not  all.  If  VRA  engages  in  an 
intensified  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  Ul.  the  1970  total  wlU  be  much 
higher,  between  16,000  and  20,000. 

The  Veterans'  Adminlstratldh,  too,  has 
been  reporting  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the 
mentally  Ul.  Each  year,  in  about  the  same 
number  of  hospital  beds,  the  VA  has  been 
treating  more  and  more  mental  p>atlent« 
87.000  In  1957;  close  to  60,000  today.  In  the 
future,  the  numbers  will  continue  to  gfrow. 
The  key  here  Is  turnover.  Not  only  are  more 
patients  coming  Into  the  hospital,  thus 
whittling  down  waiting  lins;  but  more  pa- 
tients are  coming  out.  Men  who,  in  an  ear- 
Uer  time,  would  be  destined  to  spend  all  their 
Uvea  in  the  hospital  are  being  restored  to 
their  communities.  A  66  percent  turnover 
rate  In  1966;  an  80  percent  turnover  rate 
today.  A  higher  percent  in  the  future. 
Turnover  means  hope.  It  means  recovery. 
There's  another  noteworthy  VA  develop- 
ment. Recently,  VA  approached  seriously 
disabled  Korean  war  veterans,  those  rated  as 
100  percent  disabled,  to  attempt  to  encour- 
age them  to  take  vocational  rehabilitation 
training.  Included  were  160  with  serious 
mental  illnesses,  rated  as  totally  disabled. 
Today.  8  out  of  every  10  either  are  still  in 
training  or  have  been  rehabilitated.  Only  2 
out  of  10  didn't  n^ke  the  grade.  A  miracle? 
Perhaps;  but  such  miracles  are  happening 
all  over  the  coxutry. 

There  are  other  developments,  equally 
hopeful.  In  Just  about  every  community  in 
our  land.  Drug  therapies,  "reaching"  mental 
patients  when  all  other  forms  of  treatment 
seem  useless — "day"  hospitals  and  "night" 
hospitals,  BO  that  patients  can  either  Uve 
at  home  and  receive  treatment  d\iring  the 
Aay,  or  work  during  the  day  and  receive  treat- 
ment at  night — "halfway"  houses  and  day- 
care centers,  staging  areas,  you  might  caU 
them,  to  community  living — even  the  new 
"walk-In"  psychiatric  service  recently  insti- 
tuted In  a  couple  of  cities,  where  troubled 
people  can  drop  in  any  tlme^  Ten  years 
ago,  who  ever  hecu^  of  any  of  these? 

We  have  It  within  our  means  to  make 
obsolete  the  forbidding  gray  structiire  oh  the 
edge  of  town,  the  "Institution."  that  houses 
all  too  many  of  the  mentally  ill  and  that 
cant  begin  to.  give  them  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment that  would  restore  them  to  society.  We 
have  the  means,  now.  of  operating  a  new  day, 
a  hopeful  day,  for  the  mentally  Ul. 

The  mentally  ill  are  being  rehabilitated, 
in  greater  and  greater  numbers.  They  are 
returning  home.  Men  and  women  who,  a 
mere  decade  ago,  would  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  other  than  lifelong  hoepltallza- 
tlon  are  coming  home  again.  This  Is  the 
miracle  of  the  sixties.  This  Is  the  miracle 
that  win  live  long  In  history. 

This  miracle,  this  renaissance,  this  dawn 
of  a  new  day,  brings  us  up  against  the  burn- 
ing question  of  the  sixties.  What  about 
the  mentally  ill  who  return  home?  Will  they 
be  able  to  find  employment?  WUl  businesses 
and  Industries  come  to  accept  them?  Will 
the  doors  be  open?     The  men  and  women 


are  being  mentally  restored,  but  what  about 
society?  Is  society  in  need  of  being  mentally 
restored,  as  well?  J>mld  society  stand  a 
shot-ln-the-arm  of  some  sort  of  wonder  drug 
called  "human  understanding?"  What  about 
the  raised  eyebrows,  the  whispers,  the  shakesr 
of  the  head?  Are  society's  attitudes  toward 
the  mentaUy  restored  as  healthy  as  they 
should  be? 

I  have  the  uneasy  feeling  that  although) 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  may  be  suit- 
able tor  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  our  pubUc 
attitudes  are  lagging  behind,  and  fit  more 
readUy  In  the  gaslight  days  of  the  horse 
and  buggy.  Hence  the  V£ist  Importance  of 
the  work  you  are  doing,  the  work  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  Is  doing,  the  work  of  all 
the  mental  health  associations  In  the  Na- 
tion, the  work  of  all  others  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  chAnge  public  attitudes. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  current 
day  backward  attitudes. 

Two  psychologists  In  New  England  re- 
cently conducted  a  3-year  study  of  attitudes 
of  200  employers  in  the  Boston  area.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  employers  Interviewed 
said  yes,  they  would  be  wUllng  to  hire  ex- 
mental  patients.  Hopeful,  isnf  it?  But 
listen:  j 

Despite  wliat  they  said,  only  2f  out  of  the 
total  of  ,200  actually  did  hlre^e  mentally 
restored  during  the  8-year  period.  One  in 
ten.  What  about  the  other  nine?  A  need 
for  attitude  change.     Definitely. 

A  psychologist,  now  on  the  staff  ot  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  once 
conducted  a  s<udy  of  more  than  1.000  manu- 
facturing concerns  throughout  the  United 
States.  According  to  his  study,  m<we  than  60 
percent  of  the  employers  had  attitudes  rang- 
ing frc«n  lukewarm  at  best  to  icecold  at 
worst,  not  at  all  conducive  to  Job  prospects 
for  the  mentally  restored.  You  could  count 
the  warmly  enthiisiastlc  with  one  hand. 

Still  another  study  by  Dorly  Wang,  noted 
researcher  in  public  attitudes,  uncovered 
something  else  about  employers.  She  fotmd 
that  the  average  employer  had  this  mental 
plctxire  of  the  mentally  restored:  tense, 
rather  than  relaxed;  hard  to  get  along  with, 
rather  than  easygoing;  emotional  rather 
than  calm;  dependent  rather  thaii  self-re- 
liant. 

-  That  certainly  doesn't  paint  a  picture  of 
an  ideal  employee,  does  It?  Of  course  It's  a 
false  picture,  not  related  to  fact;  yet,  how 
many  Jobs  has  this  stereotype  prevented  the 
mentally  restored  from  billing? 

I  am  a  psycnlatrlst  and  not  a  phjrslclst. 
But  I  have  studied  enough  physics  In  school 
to  know  that  when  an  Irreslstable  force  meets 
an  Immovable  object,  look  out.  You  get  an 
explosion.  Think  for  a  moment  what  we  are 
faced  with: 

Oh  the  one  hand,  growing  niombers  ^-- 
patlents  leaving  hospitals  after  treatment 
for  mental  lllneos,  prepared  to  live  in  the 
commimlty.  fvill  of  hope,  ready  for  work, 
anxious  to  leave  the  whole  episode  of  their 
mental  illness  behind  them  and  start  anew, 
the  kind  of  fresh  start  any  man  ought  to  be 
entitled  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  backward  attitudes  to- 
ward the  mentally  restored;  the  refusal  to 
recognize  there  can  be  sxich  a  thing  as  men- 
tal restoration,  as  recovery  from  mental  111- 
ness;  sharp  suspicion  that  once  you  are  men- 
tally 111,  you  always  are  mentally  111,  no  mat- 
ter what;  closed  doors;  even,  at  times,  an 
tmwillingness  to  shake  the  hand  of  an 
expatlent. 

There  you  have  the  situation:  More  and 
more  mental  patlenU  being  made  ready  for 
work,  but  being  unable  to  find  work  because 
of  public  attitudes.  A  dilemma?  Perhaps. 
But  there  are  bright  spots  on  tne  horlsoo. 
Let  me  give  you  some. 

The  Ida  S.  Latss  Foimdation  in  Los  Angeles 
Y>n»  Just  made  available  a  sizable  grant  for 
the  preparation  of  a  book,  the  likes  of  wliich 
does  not  exist  anywhere   today — "A  Ouids 
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to  Job  Placement  of  the  MenUlly  Reetored." 
The  author  U  former  children'!  edltoc  »nd 
mental  health  writer  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Barclay  Thompaon. 

Perhaps  youYe  wondering  how  a  guide- 
book, aimed  at  profeaalonal  placement  and 
rehabilitation  speclallBta.  could  poaslbly 
change  employer  attitudes.  The  answer  la 
thU: 

If.  through  the  guidebook,  professional 
placement  techniques  can  be  Improved;  If, 
through  proper  placement,  the  mentally  re- 
stored ottaln  employment  where  they  stand 
a  better  than  average  chance  to  succeed, 
then,  every  such  person  becomes  not  Just 
one  more  successful  employee,  but  some- 
thing more,  a  sort  at  ambaasador-at-large 
for  all  the  mentally  restored  everywhere.  If 
Mr.  A  can  do  It.  the  reasoning  goes,  so  can 
Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  C. 

The  first  placement  Is  always  the  moat 
crucial.  It  U  the  "Icebreaker."  It  paves 
the  way  for  others.  The  guidebook,  by 
bettering  the  chances  for  that  all-Important 
first  placement,  actually  can  help  to  batter 
down  the  doors  of  prejudice. 

Another  weapon  In  the  President's  com- 
mittee arsenal  Is  a  soon  to  be  published  filer 
for  employers^ considering  hiring  the  mental- 
ly restored.  This  will  give  an  employer  the 
A-B-C's  of  mental  Illness  and  mental  health. 
and  enhance  his  understanding  of  tne  men- 
tally re«>tored  person  he  is  contemplating 
taking  on. 

Still  ajiother  weapon  Is  a  modest  single 
page  monthly  President's  Comnxlttee  News- 
letter, a  clearinghouse  ot  wcx-kable.  Imagi- 
native l(x^  conunonlty  programs  aimed  at 
broadening  opportunities  for  the  mentally 
restored  and  mentally  retarded.  The  news- 
letter started  a  year  ago  with  a  circulation 
of  1.000:  circulation  has  gone  up  10  times 
to  10.000. 

Still  other  weapons  are  open  discussions 
of  the  Job  problems  of  the  mentally  restored 
at  Preeidenfs  Committee  meetings  and  Gov- 
ernors' committee  meetings,  such  as  this. 
At  the  luinual  meeting  In  Washington,  for 
example  on  May  9  and  10,  a  featured  attrac- 
tion will  be  a  panel  on  employment  of  the 
mentally  restored,  chaired  by  Philip  Ryan, 
executive  director  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health. 

There  s  a  new  weapon.  Just  being  formed, 
at  the  suggestion  of  an  ad  hoc  committee 
oi  the  Preeldenfs  Committee,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health  .have  Joined  forces  to 
hammer  out  a  vaiit  program  of  education 
and  orientation  for  all  supervisors  In  the 
Federal  service.  As  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission sees  It,  persons  on  the  hiring  line — 
"grassroots"  supervusors — must  be  convinced 
In  their  own  minds  and  hearts  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  mentiilly  restored.  If  ex-mental 
patients  ever  are  to  be  granted  equal  oppor- 
tunity. By  convincing  supervisors,  the  Com- 
mission reasons,  opportunities  for  qualified 
mentally  restored  persons  In  the  Federal 
service  should  grow  appreciably.  Purpose  of 
the  orientation  program,  then.  Is  to  con- 
vince those  who  hire  that  mental  Illness  Is 
certainly  no  ending;  point  to  a  man's  ability. 

I  have  given  yoti  but  a  few  scattered  ex- 
amples of  the  nwuislve  attack  on  prejudice 
and  misunderstanding  that  Is  Just  now 
being  raounted  in  America.  Many,  many 
organizations  and  =tgencles  are  allied  in  this 
aUout  battle.  The  President's  Committee — 
the  National  AsBoc\ation  fcs-  Mental  HeaJth — 
the  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health, 
the  American  Ps^Thiatrlc  Association,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  n.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Natlonll  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, the  AFL-CIO,  the  mass  media  of 
▲aierlca,  the  cler^  of  all  faiths,  women's 
organizations — the  list  la  long  and  impressive. 

But  the  battle  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
The  roots  of  prejudice  against  mental  Ill- 


ness run  deep.  They  do  not  give  way  easily 
Too  often,  the  defense  weapon  is  a  "Yes. 
but — ."  An  agreement  for  the  sake  of  agree- 
ment. y«t  the  doubts  remain  In  the  heart. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  allout  battle 
does  not  rest  with  the  headquarters  of  the 
organlsatloas  I  have  listed.  It  does  not  rest 
with  the  "they"  of  the  shopworn  phrase, 
"they  ought  to  do  something  about  it."  It 
resU  with  all  of  us.  in  every  city  and  State 
in  the  Union.  We  have  to  kindle  our  own 
enthusiasms  first,  we  have  to  convince  our- 
selves that  the  mentally  restored  are  richly 
deserving  of  equal  opportunity,  before  we 
can  go  out  and  convince  others.  Once  we 
are  steamed  up.  we  can  go  out  and  conquer 
worlds.     And  melt  prejudice. 

The  stakes  are  high.  Men  and  women  are 
coming  out  of  mental  hospitals  after  having 
spent  decades  there.  The  most  effective 
therapy  in  a  mental  hospital  Is  the  dream: 
"after  I  get  out  of  here.  I'm  going  to — " 
Oolng  to  what?  Work?  Ye«?  That  "yes" 
Is  up  to  us. 

So  we  are  caught  up  In  a  new  day.  a  re- 
naissance, an  exciting  era  of  hope  for  the 
mentally  Hi.  A  good  part  of  the  realization 
of  that  new  day  rests  In  our  hands,  yours 
and  mine.  For  employnient  is  tied  up  In  the 
resiu-gence  of  hope  Employment:  oxir  part 
In  the  miracle. 

If  we  carry  out  our  part  well,  and  If  we 
live  long  enough,  we  shall  sonve  day  pause 
to  look  back  upon  these  exciting  times  of 
the  sixties,  and  we  shall  see  the  full  measure 
of  the  revolution  going  on  about  us. 

Tlien  we  shall  see  plainly  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  our  role  in  this  ongoing  revolu- 
tion. And  then  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
of  all  rewards:  the  knowledge  that  we,  with 
our  own  hands,  have  helped  create  a  miracle. 
May  we  all  reap  the  satisfaction. 


fectlng  the  tax  treatment  of  timber;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
send  suitably  prepared  ooplee  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Members  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  Missouri. 


House  Retolation  121 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or      ^ 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  resolution  unani- 
mously agreed  to  by  the  Missouri  House 
of  Representatives,  as  follows: 
Housx    RxsoLimoN    121 

Whereas  the  forests  of  this  State  consti- 
tute one  of  our  most  valuable  and  produc- 
tive resources;  and 

Whereas  much  of  the  progress  Ln  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  this  important 
resource  in  recent  years  has  resulted  directly 
from  the  capital  gains  treatment  of  timber 
tinder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  substantial  elimination  of 
capital  gains  treatment  for  the  owners  of 
forest  lands,  in  the  manner  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SV^tes.  would  seri- 
ously hamper  the  continued  development  of 
Missouri's  timber  Industry:  and 

Wliereas  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens who  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on 
our  timber  Industry  would  be  Jeopardized: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  l>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  72d  Missouri  Oeneral  Assembly.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully petitioned  and  requested  to  con- 
sider the  (Kisslble  effects  upon  the  economy 
and  progress  of  a  great  segment  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  in  enacting  any  legislation  af- 


A  Foreign  Academy :  To  Match  the 
G>mmuiiistt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  ATov  8. 1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  dls- 
tingxiished  and  objective  American  col- 
umnist, Roscoe  Drummond,  has  a  most 
interesting  and  persuasive  column  in 
this  morning's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  dealing  with  the  issues  raised  by 
the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  need 
for  a  Freedom  Academy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Drummond  commentary  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  today's  Rzcoro.  It  pro- 
vides additional  reasons  why  having 
done  too  little  for  too  long  to  try  to  win 
the  cold  war  we  do  not  prolong  our 
Ineptitude  by  failing  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  now  so  that  at  long  last 
we  can  begin  winning  victories  in  the 
nonmilitary  aspects  of  the  contest  now 
being  waged  between  communism  and 
freedom. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

A  FOROCN  Acadcmt:  To  Ma'tch  thz 
Communists 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Following  the  public  hearings,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tees will  soon  report  to  Congress  their  find- 
ings on  an  administration  proposal  to  create 
a  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They 
can  reach  one  of  three  conclusions: 

That  the  proposed  National  Academy,  de- 
signed to  make  training,  education,  and  re- 
search a  more  effective  instnunent  of  foreign 
policy.  Is  Just  right  and  ought  to  be  enacted. 

That  while  the  National  Academy  Is  a  long- 
delayed  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  des  not 
go  far  enough  and  ought  to  include  the 
broader  concepts  of  the  Freedom  Academy. 
,  which  already  has  wide  bipartisan  backing 
in  Congress. 

That  there  Is  no  need  for  anything,  that 
both  projects — the  National  Academy  and  the 
Freedom  Academy — In  any  combination  are 
unnecessary,  that  everything  Is  just  dandy 

Of  these  three  conclusions  the  least  de- 
fensible, the  most  harmful,  would  be  a  deci- 
sion to  do  nothing. 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  afford  is  to  look 
back  at  the  reverses  we  have  experienced  in 
the  struggle  against  communism  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  and  pretend  that  every- 
thing has  been  going  well. 

But  if  we  admit  that  things  have  not  been 
going  well — the  Communist  bloc  has  moved 
its  periphery  to  Cuba — and  still  decide  that 
we  have  been  doing  the  best  we  can.  such  a 
decision  can  only  mean  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  mobilize  our  full  resources  to  win. 

This  Is  why  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for 
either  the  Senate  or  House  committee  to 
fall  to  take  one  step  if  It  is  not  ready  to  take 
two  steps. 
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The  National  Academy  is  a  welcome  and 
useful  first  step. 

Many,  who  feel  we  have  marked  time  too 
long  in  matching  the  resources  of  Commu- 
nists in  nonviolent  conflict  and  political 
warfare,  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
take  a  much  larger  first  step  by  combining 
the  concepts  of  the  National  Academy  and 
the  Freedom  Academy. 

Not  one  of  the  many  witnesses  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  behalf  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  has  voiced  any  opposition  to  the 
National  Academy.  All  have  spoken  in  sup- 
.  port  of  it  and  have  simply  proposed  meas- 
'       iires  to  strengthen  Its  work. 

They  want  to  see  an  academy  which  will 
train  both  Government  and  private  citizens 
In  the  techniques  needed  to  counter  com- 
munism in  the  nonmilitary  field — since  our 
citizens'  Interests  take  them  abroad  much 
of  the  time.  They  want  to  see  an  academy 
equipped  to  train  non-Americans  as  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Cuba  to  our  great  anxiety 
are  currently  training  non-Cubans  in 
Havana. 

"If  we  were  to  confine  this  training  to  a 
small  elite."  said  William  R  Klntner,  deputy 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
"we  would  leave  untapped  the  immense  po- 
tential of  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity 
throughout  the  Government  service  as  well 
as  our  business  and  private  organizations. 
Only  by  drawing  upon  all  its  human  re- 
sources can  America  marshal  the  ability  to 
solve  pressing  problems  of  national  survival." 

I  think  the  sponsors  of  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy have  the  better  argument.  But  there 
Is  no  good  argument  In  favor  of  doing 
nothing. 
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PoDzi  Did  It  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    Nrw    HAMPSHIKZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Austen 
Lake  wrote  a  painfully  blunt  but  very 
thought-provoking  column  In  the  Boston 
Record  American  of  Thursday.  February 
14,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PoNzi  Dn)  It  First 
(By  Austen  Lake) 

There  is  a  strange  similarity  between  the 
audacious  swindles  of  Charles  Ponzl  in  1920 
and  the  wUdcat,  owe-as-we-go  program 
whereby  the  New  Frontier  is  pawning  our 
tomorrows  to  pay  for  our  todays. 

Maybe  the  reader  Is  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  runty,  balding,  fortyish.  Latin- 
esque  man  named  Ponzl,  an  ex-fruit  peddler 
and  stock  clerk  who  had  sudden  delusions 
of  grandeur  and  opened  a  cave-of-the-wlnds 
office  on  School  Street  late  In  1919. 

If  you  don't  recall  Ponzl,  ask  your  dad. 
He'U  tell  you  how  the  dapper  little  gyp 
named  his  firm  the  Securities  Exchange  Co., 
then  put  ads  in  the  Boston  dally  papers  read- 
ing, "I  have  a  new  Investment  system  which 
guarantees  50-percent  profit  on  your  money 
every  45  days."    Just  that  and  nothing  more. 

Well  lawzee.  Wouldn't  you  think  a  bare- 
faced comeallya  like  that  would  bring  the 
cope  a-runnlng?  But  no.  All  over  town, 
the  State,  and  the  Nation  men  and  women 
started   to  withdraw   their   life  savings  and 


swarmed  Into  School  Street  to  shove  their 
money  through  Ponzl's  wicket,  until  hlfl 
dingy  office  was  choked  with  bundled  cur- 
rency in  denominations  from  $1  to  $100. 

Ponzl's  girl  clerks  just  sn&pped  rubber 
bands  around  the  stuff  and  stashed  It  In  bar- 
rels, baskets,  and  cartons  like  dill  pl<ddes, 
imtil  Ponzl  bought  the  Hanover  TYuat  Co. 
for  a  convenient  storage  bin.  How  the 
money  rolled  in. 

Like  the  deficit  spending  system  in  Wash- 
ington right  now,  Ponzl's  fiscal  methods  were 
moronlcally  simple.  Not  that,  at  first,  he 
made  his  operative  ideas  clear.  He  pretended 
to  deal  in  something  vaguely  called  "postal 
reply  coupxons"  but  refused  to  explain  the 
mysterious  flub  dub,  lest  parvenu  manipu- 
lators might  copy  this  sure-fire  plan  which, 
at  its  peak,  had  more  than  40,000  "investors" 
for  a  total  of  $9  million. 

Not  until  late  in  i920  did  the  law  crack 
down  and  reveal  Ponzl  as  a  crude  swindler 
who  had  Invented  a  "deficits  forever"  pro- 
gram, by  paying  early  Investors  from  the 
boodle  which  subsequent  suckers  stuffed  Into 
his  choppers. 

'  In  a  minature  skeleton  form.  It  was  the 
same  fiscal  system  which  the  New  Frontier 
is  now  using  on  U.S.  taxpayers — by  pyra- 
miding the  national  debt  to  a  new  peak  of 
$320  billion,  on  the  bland  assumption  than 
an  ever-expanding  national  income  will  cover 
its  ballooning  debt,  to  achieve  what  it  calls 
a  "floating  balance."  or  until  the  balloon  goes 
bust. 

Thus,  on  the  old  Ponzl  principle  that  to 
stay  perpetually  solvent,  all  one  needs  do 
is  to  keep  paying  the  running,  yearly  in- 
terest, the  New 'Deal  manipulators  are  piling 
today's  deficits  on  tomorrow's  debts  until 
the  Interest  alone  runs  to  $10  billion  an- 
nually and  growing  bigger  every  day. 

As  long  as  the  Illusion  lasted,  Ponzi  had 
a  glorious  time.  He  bought  a  massive  man- 
sion in  the  arch-eyed  social  section  of  Win- 
chester. Mass.  He  imported  his  aging  mother 
from  Italy  in  a  deluxe  trans-Atlantic  suite 
and  met  her  on  a  chartered  yacht  with  full 
orchestra.  He  bought  control  of  five  Boston 
banks,  all  of  which  went  bust  later. 

Every  morning  a  shiny  limousine,  driven 
by  a  liveried  chauffeur,  brought  him  neatly 
barbered  and  trimly  tailored,  to  his  School 
Street  office  where  police  cleared  a  path 
through  crowds  of  huzzahlng  men  and 
women  and  Ponzi  would  graciously  doff  his 
fedora  and  make  a  brief  speech  on  how  it 
fell  to  be  a  public  benefactc«-. 

But,  by  December  of  1920,  his  bubble  had 
burst  and  he  was  in  Plymouth  jail.  And 
by  January  8  of  1949  he  was  dead,  as  a 
pauper.  Nonetheless  he  Invented  the  "defi- 
cits forever"  system  whereby,  if  one  parlays 
the  annual  Interest  on  a  debt.  It  will  never 
come  due  fc^  collection — In  theory,  of  course. 

But^  Imaginative  as  he  was,  Ponzl  never 
had  such  an  Inspirational  idea  as  to  call  his 
owe-as-you-go  scheme  a  "minus  adjust- 
ment," which  is  Washington  fiscalese  of  to- 
day. But  he  did  rediscover  the  fact  that 
people  have  a  built-in  suckerlsm  for  easy 
money,  the  illusionary  free  punch,  and  a  deep 
conviction  that  something  can  be  derived 
from  zero. 

Thus  though  Ponzl  Is  dead  these  14  years, 
his  spirit  lives  on  In  the  annual  messages 
from  Washington's  dreamwcH-Id  where  we've 
had  27  budgets  deficits  In  33  years,  for  a 
grand  total  of  minus  $294  billion. 

Of  course,  the  New  Frontier's  hole-0  poli- 
cies don't  promise  a  60-percent  premium 
every  45  days.  But  the  total  annual  spend- 
ing of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
for  1964  is  rapidly  nearlng  half  of  the  In- 
come of  the  entire  U.S.  work  force. 

So  the  authorities  arrested  Ponzl  In  1920 
for  trying  to  pay  off  his  current  liabilities 
from  anticipated  revenues.  But  where  are 
the  authorities  to  grab  Messrs.  Dillon,  Heller, 
and  Kennedy  for  doing  ditto  In  1963?  Huh! 
Ponzl  would  have  made  a  fine  White  House 
economist  if  he  lived  today. 


Ddficaiioa  of  New  York  WorltTt  Fak 
Press  Bnilduf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   KZNNKBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  App«idlx  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  by  Robert  Moses,  president  of 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  1964-65, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  Press  Building,  at  Flush- 
ing Meadow,  Long  Island,  on  May  4, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Robert  Moses,  President  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fam  1964-65.  at  the 
Dedication  of  the  Press  Building.  Flu.'^h- 
iNG  Meadow,  Satxtrday,  Mat  4,  1963 

Mr.  Salinger  and  representatives  of 
fourth  estate,  we  open  today  a  fine  bui 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  for  a  free 
press.  In  this  building^>^ere  will  be  no  hour 
In  which  the  Father  Will  give  his  beloved 
Bleep.  Here  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  wisdom.  'The 
clatter  of  the  news  never  ceases.  This  Is 
your  club  as  well  as  your  workshop.  We  ex- 
pect to  drop  In  frequently  as  your  guests  for 
informal  talks  as  ^ell  as  for  those  inquisi- 
tlons  which  you  euphemistically  call  Inter- 
views and  press  conferences.  We  shall  be 
relaxed,  candid  and  in  the  best  sense  club- 
able. 

Bob  Considines  film  of  the  fair,  which  you 
have  seen,  has  taken  the  curse  off  the  speaker 
and  makes  a  long  talk  by  him,  especially  to 
professionals,  gratuitous.  If  not  intolerable. 
A  good  film  is  more  than  an  overture.  When 
it  Is  finished,  there  Is  nothing  much  left  to 
the  opus  but  amplification  and  reprise. 
Therefore  I  see  no  excuse  for  boring  you  with 
repetitions  and  bhall  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
few  subjects  of  Interest  to  the  press. 

Practical  television  was  Inaugurated  here 
In  Flushing  Meadow  at  the  103&-I940  fair. 
Now  It  is  to  be  worldwide  and  eventually 
in  color.  They  tell  me  that  the  Images  in- 
geniously transmitted  cannot  be  carried  In 
relays  on  the  surface  of  the  seven  seas  and 
must  be  bounced  off  stars  or  carried  by  cable 
on  the  ocean  floor.  These  things  are, beyond 
the  comprehension  of  laymen  and  yet  right 
in  the  ofllng.  Since  Prometheus  offended 
Zeus  and  brought  fire  to  man.  no  such  potent 
and  awful  Instrument  has  been  entrusted  to 
yotir  profession,  for  tomorrow  there  will  be 
no  more  dark  continents,  no  more  Tibetan 
monasteries,  no  more  remote  blessed  isles,  no 
more  places  to  hide  this  side  of  heaven  where 
beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.  It  is  a 
Pandora's  box  entrusted  to  you  and  you  must 
control  what  files  out  of  it.  I  don't  envy 
you  the  responsibility. 

A  fair,  like  Caesar;B  wife,  must  be  all  things 
to  all  men.  To  those  who  build  with  the 
latest  materials.  It  explodes  Into  fantastic 
shapes  of  stone,  glass,  steel,  aluminum  con- 
crete, plastics,  ceramics,  rubber,  and  what- 
not. Gone  is  the  simple  colonial,  Oeorglan 
line.  The  fact  that  effects  are  temporary  en- 
courages experiment.  Individuality,  boldness. 
Inhibits  Inhibitions  and  gives  designers  who 
seek  a  clean  break  with  the  past  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  get  hopelessly  lost  or  found  a  new 
school. 

To  those  of  you  who  build  with  words, 
which  the  poet  tells  us  are  more  enduring 
than  bronze,  the  fair  Is  a  sort  of  gigantic 
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game  of  auMCrams.  You  h^ru  th*  opportu- 
nity which  we  bop«  you  wUl  mabncm,  to 
preeent  the  contentlonal  3«  letter*  In  end- 
less In  exhaustible,  meaningful  cxxnbln*- 
tlons  But  tnoKt  of  »U,  we  ask  you  to  practice 
superlative*,  for  this  will  be  a  superlaUve 
show  IX  at  tlmea  you  are  Inclined  to  think 
this  pageant  Oif  our  U  pretty  Insubatantlal. 
reflect  that  you  too  In  the  etymological  sense 
are  Jourr.allsts.  creatures  of  a  day.  ephemeral, 
and  pleaae  have  In  rr  Ind  that  we  are  working 
toward  a  great  permanent  city  park.  Just  as 
you  bull<l  yo\xr  own  Slnals  to  the  everlasUng 
credit  of  your  profession. 

To  the  scientist  tlie  fair  U  the  epitome  of 
the  aga  of  space,  to  the  artUt  and  educator 
the  cynoavire  of  cxil'.ure.  to  the  merchant  a 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  home  and  common 
market*.  To  engineers  the  fair  preaenU  a 
gold^  opportunity  to  build  a  permanent 
•yBt«n^of  approiWihes.  croaslngs  and  high- 
ways <rf  the  moat  modem.  Ingenious  design. 
which  will  be  the  pride  of  the  motor  age.  To 
the  spor'.«man  the  f iilr  will  be  an  Olympics  ot 
progreos  open  to  lUl  In  free  competition 
without  regard  to  Ideology  and  protocol.  We 
who  run  the  fair  wear  overalls,  not  striped 
panU.  and  we  strive  In  strategic  poUUcal 
year*  to  avoid  domesUc  a*  well  a*  Interna- 
tional politics. 

Finally,  the  fair  marks  the  SOOtii  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  greatest  of  all  our 
American  ports  of  entry,  where  the  mothet  o* 
exile*  lifts  her  lamp  beside  the  golden  door, 
a  dty  wlilch  our  vaiit  hinterland  has  a  tend- 
ency to  describe  as  foreign,  offbeat,  sophlstl- 
eatad  and  headed  straight  for  pandemonium, 
but  also  regard*  with  plain  high-minded 
envy. 

New  York  on  the  sxirface  1*  a  strange, 
hectic,  overgrown,  proud,  complex,  and  In 
some  respect*  puzzling  society,  but  It  repre- 
sents the  success  of  polyglot  democracy,  the 
Tower  of  Babel  If  you  wUl.  tn  which  we 
have  learned  to  speak  a  coounon  language, 
the  magnet  which  draws  Its  falent  from  all 
quarters,  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  crc«sroadik  of  the  world.  It  Is  easy  to 
characterize  a  great  metropolis  a*  a  place 
of  confusion,  ruthless  competition,  wrath, 
and  tears,  a  world's  fair  as  a  mere  circus, 
a  gathering  of  mulUtudes  as  a  futile  gesture 
to  \inlte  a  hopelessly  divided  world,  and  to 
picture  hospitality  as  exploitation  In  dis- 
guise. 

Whatever  Its  reputation — and  no  metrop- 
olis yields  to  a  single  definition — New  York 
Is  no  mean  dty.  You  are  the  chosen  instru- 
ments to  give  our  city  a  good  name,  not  to 
advertise  and  extkggerate  Its  deficiencies. 
You  can  hardly  bliime  the  executive*  of  the 
fair  If  they  complain  that  often  there  Is 
little  mention  In  your,  prints  of  what  we 
perhaps  fatuously  regard  as  minor  triumphs 
and  plenty  In  ycir  columns  when  some- 
thing goes  wrong.  You  no  doubt  have  high 
warrant  for  such  treatment.  I  recall  that 
there  was  little  sad  of  the  00  and  0  In  the 
fold  and  much  alK>ut  the  absentee  In  the 
wlldemess.  and  thit  the  prodigal  son,  stag- 
gering home  from  riotous  living,  got  the 
fatted  calf  while  his  hard-worklne  brother, 
who  was  always  around,  got  the  works.  It 
may  be  that  you  ije  pimply  dispensing  Blb- 
Uctd  Justice. 

I  don't  take  too  seriously  occasional  smear 
stories  about  the  fair.  What's  wrong?  Is 
It  on  time?  Is  It  o/erwhelmed  with  troubles? 
Our  friends  are  not  misled  by  such  stuff, 
nor  are  the  dlstligulshed  bankers  on  our 
finance  committee,  nor  the  leading  business 
giants  who  are  Investing  huge  svana  In  their 
exhibits,  nor  the  thousands  who  eagerly 
write  In  for  Information  about  their  vaca- 
tions here  In  1964  and  1965,  I  might  men- 
tion also  the  splendid  response  of  so  many 
States,  the  aegis  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
support  of  our  three  living  ex-Presldents. 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  churches.  The 
critics,  at  a  safe  distance  where  they  cant 
be  Intimidated  Jeer  at  those  who  work.  They 
think,  they  tlilnk.  but  Mr.  Huxley,  who 


q-olts  a  thinker,  concluded  that  the  great 
end  ot  life  Is  not  knowledge,  but  actlofi. 
We  answer  the  critics  by  palpable  and  In- 
creasingly visible  evidence*  of  progress.  One 
further  remark  on  this  subject:  Very  shortly 
we  shall  announce  that  we  have  no  more 
space  available.  This  means  the  fair  will 
enter  a  period  of  scarcity.  There  won't  be 
room  even  for  a  critics'  Tower  of  Babel. 

We  ask  you  to  welcome  prospective  visitors 
to  the  fair  with  open  arms  and  to  urge  them 
to  prepare  for  visits  In  1964  and  1965.  You 
can  safely  promise  worldwide  education, 
culture,  science,  and  entertainment.  It  will 
be  the  high  point  In  the  lives  of  this  genera- 
tion, something  to  look  forward  to  with  long- 
ing, to  enjoy  during  two  golden  summers,  and 
to  look  back  upon  with  found  remembrance. 
Future  hUtortans  will  fix  the  New  York  Fair 
of  1964  and  1965  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  age  of  discovery  and  the  age  of  invention, 
between  the  shrinking  globe  and  the  expand- 
ing universe.  Please  tell  your  readers  and 
listener*  to  come  to  the  fair.  They  will 
thank  you  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  fourth  estate  sits  In  lordly  splendor 
In  the  reporters'  gallery  and.  according  to  the 
sage  of  Ecclefechan.  exercised  a  wide  worlds 
embracing  Infiuence  It  fximlshes  the  in- 
spiration as  well  as  the  facts  few  the  voice 
of  the  people,  which  we  are  told  is  the  voice 
of  God.  We  are  emboldened  therefore  to 
ask  you  to  give  us  more  than  Up  service, 
more  than  coldblooded  JusUce.  more  than 
Impartial  criticism.     Give  us  a  break. 


helping  tlie  people  of  Israel,  but  we  are 
making  an  everlasting  friend  and  ally 
for  the  United  States. 

There  must  be  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  States  In  the  Middle  East. 

I  wish  for  the  State  of  Israel  and  its 
gallant  people,  a  continued  future  of 
peace,  prosperity,  security,  and  liberty. 


Tribate  to  the  State  of  Israel  od  Its  15th 
Anniyersary 


/ 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  mrw  tosk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  pay  tribute  In  honor  of  th« 
15th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  State  of 
Israel  has  made  considerable  develop- 
ment and  is  now  the  most  progressive 
and  stabilized  country  in  the  Middle 
East.  Its  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled  by  the  influx  of  persecuted 
refugees  from  all  over  the  world,  par- 
ticularly from  Arab  and  Moslem  coim- 
tries. 

To  me.  Israel  is  a  foothold  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East  A  strong  Israel 
is  Important  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  coim- 
tries  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State  of 
Israel  stands  out  clearly  as  the  most 
dependable  exponent  of  democracy.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  our  American  pol- 
icy should  always  be  one  of  close  friend- 
ship with  the  State  of  Israel,  which  the 
United  States  helped  to  create. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  wonderful 
achievements  brought  about  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  the  enemies  of  Israel  con- 
tinue plotting  the  destruction  of  the  only 
truly  democratic  state  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  its  struggle.  Israel  needs  the 
sympathetic  and  wholehearted  support 
of  all  right  thinking  Americans.  We 
must  not  permit  Egypt  and  the  members 
of  the  Arab  League,  which  hates  Israel, 
to  block  the  progress  of  the  young, 
democratic  State  of  Israel.  When  we 
help  the  State  of  Israel,  we  are  not  only 


One  of  Uncle  Sam's  Bad  Habits,  Trying 
To  Bay  Friends,  Started  Manj  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  an  article  by  Jim  Bishop,  one 
of  America's  outstanding  Journalists  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  aid. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  the 
United  States  has  spent  the  enormous 
sum  of  at  least  $100  billion  In  some  70 
countries  of  the  world.  We  have 
given  economic  and  military  aid  to  dic- 
tators who  then  used  this  aid  to  suppress 
their  own  people  In  the  name  of  anti- 
Communism.  We  have  given  to  dictators 
who  have  Indicated  by  word  and  deed 
their  afllnlty  for  our  Commimlst  enemies. 

Since  we  will  soon  l>e  called  upon  to 
vote  on  legislation  authorizing  the  for- 
eign assistance  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  I  believe  Mr.  BLshop's  article 
is  most  timely;  and  I  am  pleased  to  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
One  or  Uwcxe  Sam's  Bad  Habtts.  Tettnc  To 
But  Frunds.  Stakted  Mant  Years  Ago 

(By  Jim  Bishop) 

It  la  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  bad 
habit.  No  one  wants  to  remember  how  It 
started.  However,  a  little  research  shows 
that  the  United  States  began  to  give  money 
away  in  large  amounts  in  the  middle  of 
World  War  L  It  turned  out  to  be  a  habit, 
once  started,  which  could  not  be  curbed. 
When  we  give  money  away,  nations  dislike 
us.     When  we  stop,  they  hate  us. 

In  the  second  term  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
United  States  began  to  lend  money.  It  co- 
incided with  the  emergence  of  America  as 
a  first  class  power.  The  money  went  to 
friendly  powers  to  help  them  win  the  then 
current  war.  These  nations  made  solemn 
pledges  to  repay  the  money,  plus  Interest,  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  over. 

As  soon  as  It  was  won.  the  diplomatic 
excuses  arrived.  Some.  Ifke  Great  Britain, 
made  a  pretense  of  paying  the  Interest  but 
not  the  principal.  Little  nations  like  Fin- 
land paid  In  full,  and  on  time.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  had  been  our  enemies  and  killed 
our  fathers,  became  bankrupt  and  we  sent 
a  man  named  Owen  D.  Young  to  Germany 
to  straighten  out  their  finances. 

He  did  a  good  Job.  We  sent  money  to 
Germany,  the  nation  recovered  from  Its  panic 
Inflation,  and  became  Industrially  strong. 
The  Weimar  Republic  was  assassinated  by 
the  National  SoclallsU.  whose  leader  was  an 
Austrian  named  Adolf  Hitler.  By  the  time 
he  was  ready  to  start  another  war  of  con- 
quest. Great  Britain  was  pleading  for  more 
money.  In  fact,  any  nation  at  all  friendly 
to  us  measured  Its  loyalty  to  us  by  the  size 
of  the  check  we  sent. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  decided  not  to  lend 
money  outright.     It  amounted  to  the  sams 
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thing  but  he  called  It  lend-lease.  We  loaned 
destroyers,  freighters,  ammunition,  rifles, 
tanks,  planes,  wheat,  com.  medicine,  artU- 
lery  and  the  UJ3.  taxpayers  paid  for  all  of 
these.  The  Soviet  Union  soon  learned  that 
anyone  could  play  the  game  so  they  bor- 
rowed and  leased  Sll  billion  worth  of  goods 
when  their  nation  was  bleeding  and  dying. 
They  were  so  grateful  that,  when  one  of  our 
B-29  bombers  landed  on  their  territory,  they 
refused  to  return  It. 

They  also  spied  on  us  and  stole  our  atom 
bomb.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  United 
States  had  paid  a  giant  share  of  the  cost, 
and  our  fellow  victors  were  hurt  when  we 
mentioned  that  lend-lease  meant  lend-lease, 
and  how  about  returning  some  of  that  ma- 
terial, or  at  least  paying  for  It?  They 
made  a  counter-proposal  which  seemed  fair 
to  Uncle  Sam:  "How  about  giving  us  more 
money?" 

So  we  did.  In  the  past  17  years,  we  have 
doled  out  $97 '/2  billion  In  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid.  Billions,  that  is.  Uncle  Sam  can 
throw  you  into  Jail  for  owing  a  little  on  your 
income  tax,  but  he  has  given  $8,713,200,000 
to  Great  Britain.  Britain's  little  colony,  the 
Bahama  Islands,  refuses  to  give  us  a  sub- 
marine test  center  unless  we  lend  them  $5 
million  so  that  they  can  build  sewers. 

In  the  past  year,  I've  been  around  the 
world  once,  and  to  Europe  three  times.  On 
these  trips  I  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  a  lot  of 
people.  Tlie  only  places  where  I  found  that 
we  have  true  friends — I  mean  people  who 
like  us'  whether  we  send  aid  or  not — are 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Thailand  Prance  has  taken 
more  than  $9  billion  from  us  and  spits  in 
our  eye. 

Vietnam  got  $2,441  million  and  flirts  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  India  snatched  $3,952 
million  and  piously  proclaims  "Were  neu- 
tral." West  Germany,  a  loser  in  World  War 
II  as  in  World  War  I.  has  taken  $5  billion 
from  us  since  1945  and  undercuts  our  prices 
in  the  world  market.  Japan,  another  loser, 
took  $3,693  million  and  has  expanded  eco- 
nomically at  a  rate  as  high  as  17  percent 
per  year  while  we're  struggling  to  hit  5  per- 
cent. 

The  habit  Is  Irrevocable.  We  now  buy 
friends.  They  are  expensive,  and  If  we  cut 
the  annual  blackmail  by  a  million  or  two, 
some  of  them  threaten  to  become  satellites 
of  Russia. 

Ever  hep.r  of  a  country  called  Upper  Volta? 
They  got  $3,200,000.  How  about  Mali?  TTiey 
got  $6,100,000.  Dahomey?  Ever  hear  of  it? 
$5,600,000.  Nationalist  China  got  $4,428 
million  and  I'd  like  to  know  how  anyone  can 
spend  that  much  on  an  Island  the  size  of 
Formosa.  They  also  get  the  protection  of 
the  7th  Fleet  free. 

Year  after  year,  the  United  States  goes 
deef>er  Into  debt  as  Congress  makes  a  big 
show  of  Independence  In  cutting  off  a  few 
hundred  million  in  foreign  aid.  Over  $52 
million  went  to  Cuba  until  we  found  we 
couldn't  buy  that  friend.  Russia  took  the 
missilee  away  from  the  Cubans  and  still 
has  their  loyalty. 

Are  we  so  defenseless  that  we  must  buy 
friends?  Our  children's  children  will  read 
this  page  of  our  history  blushing  with 
shame. 


Now  Is  the  Time  To  Act  od  Electric 
Intertie  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB8 

Wednesday.  May  9. 1963 

Mr.     ENGLE.    Mr.     President,     the 
Sacramento  Bee  makes  a  good  point  in 


connection  with  the  F>ending  electric 
power  Intertie  plans.  It  is  that  in  order 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  Federal 
intertie  legislation  needs  to  be  enacted 
now,  before  the  private  companies  pick 
off  the  l}eneflts — which  come  from  exist- 
ing Federal  power  plants. 

The  reason  why  this  Is  true  is  that, 
fundamentally,  whoever  controls  the 
transmission  of  electricity  effectively 
controls  power  rates  and  ix)wer  utiliza- 
tion. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  editorial,  sup- 
portiiiij  FPC  Commissioner  Howard 
Morgan,  was  published  in  the  Issue  of 
April  18.  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
App>endlx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Morgan  Dissents  Again 

Howard  Morgan,  who  submitted  his  res- 
ignation from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  because 
he  feels  the  Commission  Is  not  protecting 
the  public  Interest  well  enough,  is  carrying 
his  dissents  to  the  FPC  rulings  down  to  the 
wire. 

One  concerr.s  the  Commission '.s  recom- 
mendation to  Conf^ress  against  legislation 
sponsored  by  U.S.  Senator  Clair  Englx  of 
California,  and  Congressman  John  E.  Moes. 
of  the  Third  (Sacramento  County)  Ehstrict. 
requiring  FPC  certification  of  high  voltage 
electric  transmission  lines. 

Morgan  termed  "naive  in  the  extreme" 
the  Commi.ssioii's  report  urging  no  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  until  the  completion  of  a 
national  power  survey  to  determine  the  de- 
ficiencies in  existing  laws  in  respect  to  high 
voltage  lines. 

He  pointed  out  the  FPC,  over  his  dissent, 
recently  approved  financing  for  a  private 
high  voltage  intertie  between  the  Paciflc 
Northwest  and  California  and  that  it  was 
the  Imminence  of  this  line  and  its  impli- 
cations In  respect  to  the  public  interest 
which  led  to  the  Engle-Moss  legislation. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  majority 
in  opposing  the  bill  would  wait  until  the 
horse  was  stolen  in  order  to  prpve  the  lock 
on  the  door  was  not  any  good. 


Experiment  Station  Research  Facilities 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  KOEVEN 

OF    IOWA  V^---' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor 
this  legislation.  A  similar  bill  passed  the 
House  unanimously  last  year  It  got 
bogged  down  in  the  other  body  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  and  hence 
was  not  enacted  into  law.  This  bill  has 
the  support  of  every  land -grant  college 
in  the  United  States  and  has  the  gen- 
eral support  of  all  the  farm  organiza- 
tions as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  it  is 
higtily  essential  in  these  days  when  we 
are  confronted  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  that  we  have  more  research 
In  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities. 
We  should  also  give  more  attention  to 
problems  of  transportation,  distribution. 


and  related  problems.  This  Is  a  bill  In 
the  right  direction  and  I  urge  its  pass- 
age. 

The  bill  will  be  financed  through  the 
regular  f4>proprlations  process  and  not 
through  the  back-door  spending  tech- 
nique which  has  been  proposed  In  cotton 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  Commit- 
tee'on  Agriculture. 


Defense  Not  Principal  Villain 


E^ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOURI 

Jhi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Carth- 
age (Mo.)  Evening  Press  recently  carried 
two  outstanding  editorials  on  major  na- 
tional Issues.  I  submit  them  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Defense  Not  Principal  Villaik 

What's  the  cause  of  the  present  national 
debt,  the  further  Increase  In  that  debt  that 
is  certain  to  occur  this  year,  and  the  present 
level  Of  taxation? 

This  is  not  so  simple  minded  a  question 
as  it '  may  seem.  A  common  answer  Is  to 
.attribute  it  to  the  cost  of  national  defense, 
in  an  era  when  weapons  arfe  almost  unbe- 
lievably expensive.  And  it  Is  true  that  na- 
tional defense  accounts  for  roughly  half  of  ^ 
the  total  Federal  budget,  and  Is  still  on  the 
upswing. 

But  proportionately,  as  Nation's  Business 
points  out  in  its  April  issue,  defense  has  not 
been  the  principal  villain  of  the  play.  Since 
1952  defense  spending  has  risen  26  percent, 
or  $11  billion  a  year.  But  nondefense  spend- 
ing. In  the  same  period,  has  risen  104  per- 
cent, or  $22  billion  a  year,  precisely  twice 
as  much  in  dollar  terms. 

Moreover,  Nation's  Business  goes  on  to 
show  Federal  spending  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses, which  are  In  prospect,  wUI  rise  on  a 
wide  varlety'of  fronts.  A  partial  list  includes 
land,  water  and  power  projects;  recreational 
facilities;  fish  and  wildlife  programs;  urban 
renewal;  public  housing;  rural  electrification 
and  telephone  loans.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  the  end.  The  magazine  reports  that 
public  assistance  will  run  to  $3  billion  next 
year,  as  against  $2  billion  In  1960 — a  Jump  of 
precisely  50  percent.  It  will  odst  more,  so 
far  as  one  can  seen  now,  to  support  Congress, 
the  Judiciary,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
veteran's  services — in  sum.  Just  about  every- 
thing the  Government  does,  plans  to  do,  and 
wants  to  do.  Areas  where  cost  reductions 
are  planned  are  almost  as  scarce  as  hen's 
teeth,  and  that  is  the  basic  problem  that 
surrounds  Mr.  Kennedy's  mlred-down  plan 
for  tax  reductions. 

It  Is  the  most  obvious  of  truisms  to  say 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  pay  less  in  taxes. 
Yet  the  administration  program  has  not 
found  the  response  that  was  anticipated, 
either  within  or  without  Congress. 

The  "why"  of  that  is  not  dilBcult  to  dis- 
cover. For  one  thing,  some  of  the  changes 
In  tax  policy — the  alleged  reforms — that  are 
part  of  the  package  have  met  with  the  stiff  est 
kind  of  opposition.  There  has  been  deter- 
mined objection  to  the  proposal  that  tax 
deductions  for  such  costs  as  mortgage  in- 
terest and  contributions  to  charity  be  strictly 
limited. 

On  a  broader  base  than  this,  tabulations 
show  that  the  proposed  cuts  In  individual 
Income  taxes  would  amount  to  relatively 
little  for  the  average  family.     There  is  a  feel- 
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intr  in  major  bu8ln««  circles  that  a  tax  pro- 
grain  wblcli  would  .ubrtantlaUy  spur  the 
economy  must  be  more  favorable  In  It.  at- 
titude toward  the  Investment  community. 

On  a  stiU  broader  baae.  there  U  a  fear  that 
Ux  cuU  nrlthout  reductions  In  Government 
Bpendlnf  would  be  dangerous  and  unsound. 
And  there  Is  the  real  rub. 

NaUors  Bualness  quotee  vartotis  peof>le  s 
views  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  Typical 
examples:  A  Kansas  City  man  said.  "A  tax 
cut  alone  would  only  be  like  taking  an 
aspirin;  relief,  but  no  cure.  But  a  tax  cut 
plus  a  cut  in  sp^jndlng  would  give  the 
country  a  boost  like  we  haven't  had  In  a 
long  Ume.~  A  New  York  woman  said.  I 
cant  afford  for  our  household  all  the  Ideal - 
Utlc  programs  that  would  be  nice  for  us  as 
a  family  And  Mr.  Kennedy  cant  afford  for 
my   country   all   the   IdeallsUc   programs  he 

^'^FlnaJIy.  the  InfluentUl  Senator  McCtniAM 
has  said  that  "continued  excemlve  spending 
can  only  rewilt  In  chaoe  and  flecal  dlsaster.- 
He  U  not  alone,  by  any  means.  In  that  view. 

A  Tax  Is  Not  IwsTjaAWCx 
•Inauranoe"  U  an  attxacUve  word.    Almost 
everyone  ha*  eome— life,  accident.  O^-^f"- 
ho^lUvlzatlon.    Uia)mty.      It    la    protection 
anlnsl  adversity. 

But  the  word  can  be  used  In  a  mteleadlng 
way  And  that  Is  true  of  the  current  effort 
to  apply  the  insurance  tag  to  the  bill,  which 
•ot  nowhere  In  tl^e  last  Congrese  but  U  up 
again  In  this  one  to  finance  various  meas- 
ures cf  health  care  to  everyone  drawing  so- 
cial security  bemfita. 

The  bill  is  called  on  page  1.  a  Hospital  In- 
Burance  Act.  But  If  anyone  wUl  fight  hl»  way 
through  to  p««e  83  (which,  o^^"^ ^^^f^' 
extremely  few  will  do) .  he  will  find  that  the 
paymenta  are  described  as  taxes  rather  than 
premliuna.  And  page  62  la  the  truthful  one 
Bot.)^i  security  payments  are  taxes  and  not 
nrwnluma.  Social  secvirlty  offers  no  contract. 
M  an  insurance  policy  does.  The  taxes  col- 
lected for  medlciU  care,  for  example,  would 
not  be  set  aside  for  the  future  use  of  the  tax- 
payw  s.  under  an  actuarial  system,  but  would 
be  used  on  present  beneflciarlea. 

ThJ  courts  have  held  that  these  taxes  are 
exactly  that^taxes.  And  so  has  the  Inter- 
nal I-evenue  Service,  which  has  placed  Uena 
on  (fcllnquent  taxpayer  accoiints  within  the 
social  security  system. 

Ld.  Government  medicine,  socialized  medi- 
cine, be  debated  to  the  limit.  But  lets  not 
accept  misrepresentation,  which  is  exactly 
what  calling  a  tax  an  Insurance  plan  U. 
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Chnrch-SUte  ReUtioiu  in  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mtw  TO«K 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  8TATB3 

Wednesday,  May  8. 19S3 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  "Memo- 
randum on  Relations  Between  Church 
and  State."  prepared  by  Raymond  Wise, 
attc-ney.  former  well-known  New  Yorker 
and  now  of  Miami  Beach.  Fla.,  as  a 
thoxightful  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
advancing  the  effort  to  develop  a  fair 
■olutlon  which  will  facilitate  the  enact- 
ment of  Pederal  aid  to  education  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoKD,  as  folloiwB: 


Mkmobandxtm  om  RxuiTiOKS  BrrwxBH 
Chtt«ch  ako  ©ran 
This  memorandiun  U  intended  to  clear  op 
some  of  the  mlsundscstood  reUtlons  between 
church  and  stats.  Beferencs  to  Ood  in  con- 
necUon  with  such  things  as  cvirrency.  coin- 
age stamps,  pledges,  oaths,  ceremonies,  ses- 
sions of  governmentol  bodies,  the  national 
anthem  or  other  songs,  proclamations,  the 
use  of  chaplains  in  connection  with  govern- 
ment and  other  similar  aspecU  of  the 
tangency  of  govermental  acOvlty  and  reli- 
gion do  not.  of  themselves,  either  establish  a 
religion  or  Interfere  with  the  free  exercise 

thereof.  .      _  ^      , 

Also  there  Is  a  clear  legal  basis  for  Pederal 
aid  to  private  schools,  whether  sectarian  or 
nonrellglous  schooU.  If  a  parent  cannot  be 
compelled  to  send  a  child  to  a  public  school, 
the  principle  of  equal  protection  ot  the  laws 
would  seem  to  require  that  If  there  U  Fed- 
eral aid  to  educaUon  to  public  schooU.  pri- 
vate schools  of  all  kinds  are  also  enUtled 
to  aid  Otherwise  the  right  given  under  the 
first  amendment  to  withhold  a  child  from  a 
public  school  becomes  an  empty  right. 

On  the  other  hand  the  various  aspecU  of 
the  recital  of  prayers  or  Bible  reading  in 
schools  are  subJecU  which  require  Judicial 
determination.  ^  ^    ,. 

Therefore  the  following  Is  Intended  to 
cover  only  those  area*  In  which  Congress 
could  and  should  make  a  finding  of  fact  and 
declare  a  national  policy.  It  is  setUed  law 
that  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  seldom  goes  behind 
congressional  findings  of  fact  which  are 
baaed  on  reason. 

Many  acpecta  of  the  proper  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  are  unclear. 

The  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  requires  clarifi- 
cation of  these  matters  Insofar  as  they  may 
be  clarified  by  the  understanding  and  Intent 
of  Congress  In  respect  thereto. 

A  union  of  government  and  religion  tends 
to  destroy  government  and  to  degrade  re- 
ligion. 

Religion  is  too  sacred,  too  holy,  and  too 
personal  to  permit  Its  unhallowed  perver- 
sion by  a  civil  magistrate,  and  if  govern- 
ment interferes  in  spiritual  matters  it  be- 
comes a  divisive  force. 

We  are  a  religious  people  whoee  institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
deeply  entrenched  and  highly  cherished 
spiritual  traditions  of  our  Nation  were  be- 
queathed to  us  almost  200  years  ago  by 
Founding  Fathers  who  avowed  their  "firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence" when  they  proclaimed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

Countless  historical  documents  since  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  to  the  present  day 
affirm  and  reaffirm  that  this  is  a  religious 
nation. 

No  National,  State,  or  local  government  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  can  set  up  a  church, 
compose  a  prayer,  formulate  any  religious 
ritual  or  program  or  prescribe  what  shall  or 
shall  not  be  orthodox  in  religion,  or  use  any 
tax  moneys  in  support  of  such  activity. 

The  day  this  Nation  ceases  to  be  free  for 
Irreliglon,  it  will  cease  to  be  free  for  re- 
Ugion. 

There  should  be  no  discrimination  against 
religious  activity,  no  denial  of  public  benefits 
or  of  rights.  privUeges.  or  Immunities  on 
religious  groxinds  and  no  use  of  public  prop- 
erty or  tax  money  to  aid  or  finance  the 
establishment  of  religion  or  to  interfere  with 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 

The  right  of  each  Indirtdual  to  worship  or 
believe  according  to  hU  consclencs.  which 
Includes  the  right  not  to  worship  or  not  to 
believe  in  the  concept  of  divinity  at  all, 
must  be  carefully  preserved. 

Voluntary  expression  of  love  for  our  coun- 
try by  paying  respect  to  historical  docu- 
ment, tradlttons,  or  custoeas  which  contain 


reference  to  the  deity  does  not.  of  ItseU,  re- 
quire recognition  or  accepUnce  of  the  con- 
cept  of  divinity. 

The  general  welfare  requires  that  every  In- 
dividual receive  as  much  education  as  U 
feasible  and  that  compulsory  education  up 
to  the  prescribed  grades  U  a  requisite  of  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  freedom  of  religion  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  both 
the  1st  and  14th  amendments  prohibit  com- 
pelling any  parent  to  send  a  child  to  a  public, 
nonsectarian  school. 

The  general  welfare  and  the  first  amend- 
ment compel  complete  abstention  by  Con- 
gress from  enacting  any  laws  which  might 
directly  or  Indirectly  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  or  prohibit  the  free  exercise 
thereof,  and  yet  the  general  welfare  and  na- 
tional security  also  require  provision  for  the 
most  complete  education  possible  under  our 
laws  and  our  economic  system  of  each  in- 
dividual residing  among  us. 

If  the  foregoing  premises  are  valid  they 
lead  to  the   following  conclusion: 

The  CongreM  of  the  United  States  should 
make  a  legislative  determination,  and  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  the  following  acU  do  not 
constitute  or  tend  to  coiistltute  ttoe  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  nor  do  they  or  any  of 
them  prohibit  or  tend  to  prohibit  the  free 
exercise  thereof. 

(a)  Voluntary  reference  in  speeches  or 
songs  to  a  Supreme  Being  on  patriotic  or 
ceremonious  occasions  In  connection  with  the 
operation  of  or  \inder  the  aiisplces  of  the  na- 
tional or  of  a  State  or  local  government  or 
subdivision  thereof. 

(b)  Reference  to  the  Supreme  Being  on 
or  in  connection  with  the  coinage,  cur- 
rency, postal  service .  seaU,  mottos.  or  othCT 
Identifying  devices,  symbols  or  indicia,  of 
the  national  or  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  The  \JBe  of  chaplains  In  the  armed 
services  or  in  any  branch  of  national.  Stat* 
or  local  government  or  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  Voluntary  sessions  of  or  attendance  at 
nonsectarian  religious  services  In  the  Armed 
Forces  or  In  prisons,  hospitals  or  other  In- 
sUtutlons  (other  than  edvicatlonal  Institu- 
tions) operated  or  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  national  or  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  of  any  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  The  Issuance  of  nonsectarian  rellgrio\JS 
proclamations  in  consonance  with  national  or 
SUte  laws  or  traditions  by  the  naUonal  or 
by  any  State  or  local  government  or  subdi- 
vision thereof.  

(f)  Granting  of  exemptions  or  deducUon 
allowances  under  any  National.  State  or  local 
tax  law  in  connection  with  property  em- 
ployed for  religious  use  or  with  donation  to 
rellgioxis  organlzaUons.  \ 

(g)  The  use  of  tradiUonal  rellgi6us  ob- 
jecu,  such  as  Christmas  trees.  In  connection 
with  the  voluntary  observance  of  official 
holidays  when  conducted  by  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  national  or  of  any  state  or 
local  government  or  subdivision  thereof,  and 
the  use  of  public  moneys  In  connection 
therewith. 

(h)  Reference  to  a  Supreme  Being  in  the 
national  anthem  or  pledge  of  allegli  nee  or 
in  any  song,  pledge,  or  oath  adopted  by  any 
state  or  local  government  as  \ta  otBcl  a  song 
or  pledge  or  oath  or  in  any  song  or  other 
utterance  used  in  ceremonies  of  any  such 
government. 

(1)  The  volimtary  use  of  any  refer<  nee  to 
a  Supreme  Being  as  part  of  a  ly  oatu  used 
In  any  coxirt  proceedings  or  In  the  taking 
of  testimony  or  other  proceedings  before  any 
legislative  or  admlnUtraUve  body,  or  the  us* 
of  the  Bible  in  fclmlnlsterlng  such  oath. 

(J)  Any  reference  to  a  Supreme  Being  in 
connection  with  the  ceremoniovis  opening  of 
or  closing  ot  or  conduct  U  any  proceedings 
or  sessions  of  any  National,  SUle  or  local 
gOTemmental  body. 
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(k)  Fxunlshlng  any  form  of  nonrellglous 
nonsectarian  aid  to  students  or  parents  of 
students,  as  such,  which  is  general  in  natvire, 
has  no  reference  to  the  religion  or  nonrell- 
glon  of  the  students  or  of  the  parent  and 
conforms  to  the  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection principles  of  the  6th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  text- 
books, lunches,  transportation,  medical  care 
or  other  aids  to  pupil  or  parent,  as  such,  to 
fiu-ther,  promote,  and  assist  education, 
whether  in  connection  with  secular  or  non- 
secxilar  schools. 

(1)  The  granting  of  tax  benefits,  whether 
In  the  form  of  deductions,  special  tax  cred- 
its or  other  devices  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
taxes  due  from  any  parent  of  any  student  of 
school  age  and  In  attendance  at  school  or 
other  educational  Institution,  whether  sec- 
ular or  nonsecular. 

(m)  Providing  of  financial  or  other  aid  to 
secular  or  nonsecular  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, based  on  a  nondiscriminatory  pattern 
in  conformity  with  the  due  process  and  equal 
protection  requirements  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
promoting  education  in  customary  and  non- 
rellglous subjects,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ratmond  L  Wise. 

SnxrstDE,  Fla.,  April  20.  1963. 


Tribate  to  the  Late  President  of  Israel, 
Itzhak  Ben  Zvi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OT    PEN.NSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attended 
the  service  of  prayer  In  memory  of  Itzhak 
Ben  Zvl.  President  of  Israel  at  the  Adas 
Israel  Congregation  on  Thursday.  May 
2.  1963.  The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Harman,  Ambassa- 
*  dor  from  Israel.  The  tribute  was  so 
Impressive  that  I  have  included  it  for 
the  Members  to  read. 

The  eulogy  follows : 
Text  of  EtrLocT  or  the  Late  PaEsroENT  or 

Israel,  Itzh.\k  Ben  Zvi.  DtLrvERED  bt  Am- 

BASSAOOB    Hasmon.    BAat    2.    1963 

In  the  ethics  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
faith  it  Is  written:  "Which  Is  the  right 
course  that  a  man  should  choose  for  himself? 
That  which  he  feels  to  be  honorable  to  him- 
self and  which  also  brings  him  honor  from 
mankind."  And  It  to  further  written:  "Say 
little  and  do  much  and  receive  all  men  with 
a  cheerful  countenance." 

Throughout  his  long  and  active  life  Itzhak 
Ben  Zvl  did  nothing  that  was  not  honorable 
to  himself.  He  said  little  but  he  did  a  great 
deal  and  so  in  the  fullness  of  hto  days  when 
he  departed  from  us  he  commanded  the 
honor  and  love  of  our  people.  It  is  a  sad 
and  mournful  hour  for  us  when  we  reflect 
that  he  is  no  longer  with  us. 

Throughout  hto  life  there  was  never  a 
time  when  he  sought,  public  office.  He  was 
always  thrust  forward  by  others  to  lead  the 
community  because  he  lived  the  ideas  in 
which  he  believed  and  beca\ise  these  ideas 
were  seen  as  being  vital  to  the  life  ot  Xh» 
nation. 

He  was  a  humble  man  who  never  nUaed 


himself  above  the  community,  nor  did  he  ever 
separate  himself  from  the  congregation. 

He  was  bom  in  southern  Russia  78  years 
ago  in  czartot  times  and  in  hto  youth  he 
experienced  the  violent  physical  persecution 
of  hto  people.  He  brought  into  existence  the 
first  organized  attempt  at  Jewish  self-de- 
fense against  the  pogroms.  Throughout  hto 
life  he  lived  by  the  principle  that  the  will 
and  the  capacity  for  self-defense  against 
aggression  are  an  essential  condition  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  dignity. 

He  came  to  the  land  of  Israel  60  years 
ago  and  Joined  in  the  effort  to  pioneer  in 
the  ashes  of  burled  civilizations  a  new  life 
dedicated  to  the  dignity  of  man  and  to  the 
freedom  of  hto  afflicted  people. 

He  lived  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  of  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  building  the  structure  of  Jewish 
independence  on  the  foxindations  of  manual 
work,  particularly  in  agriculture.  He  lived 
to  see  the  restoration  of  the  fertility  of 
Galilee,  and  the  graceless  brown  and  gray  of 
the  ravaged  hllto  of  Judea  giving  way  to  the 
spreading  green  of  sturdy  young  toreatB  and 
cultivated  fields. 

He  lived  according  to  thp  principle  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  LetUTied 
in  the  traditions  of  hto  people  he  brought 
about  the  conditions  in  which  the  Jewtoh 
spirit  could  once  again  flourish  freely  giving 
new  and  pertinent  expression  in  a  modern 
Idiom  to  Its  eternal  truths. 

The  gate  of  hto  house  was  always  open. 
Through  his  effcMrt  he  lived  to  see  the  gate 
of  his  country  open  to  those  in  search  of 
hcone  and  freedom.  He  helped  to  make  the 
policies  designed  to  raise  up  the  lowly  and 
the  underprivileged  and  to  enlarge  their  ho- 
rizons of  opportunity.  In  hto  own  personal 
life  he  practised  these  policies.  There  was  no 
part  of  our  country  where  he  was  not  known 
and  where  hto  presence  and  concern  did  not 
bring  new  hope. 

Finally,  he  lived  according  to  the  rule  of 
Hlllel  who  said:  "Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron, 
loving  peace  and  pursuing  peace,  loving  thy 
fellow  creatures  and  drawing  them  necu^r 
to  God's  law." 

Because  he  was  such  a  man  he  was  chosen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  three 
occasions  to  fill  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
He  was  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  people 
and  of  the  values  by  which  they  seek  to  live. 

In  our  hour  of  sorrow  we  give  thanks  that 
such  a  man  was  given  to  us  and  that  we 
were  privileged  to  live  in  hto  generation.  Hto 
life  was  a  blessing  to  lu  and  hto  memory 
will  be  a  blessing  to  us  for  all  time  to  cc»ne. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1965 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  months  now,  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting an  investigation  into  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive  and  its  effects  on  our  na- 
tional security.  We  have  heard  exten- 
sive testimony  on  the  Russian  plot  to 
Invade  Western  markets  with  cutrate  oil. 
and  to  force  smaller  nations  Into  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  Moscow. 

The  United  States  has  continually 
pressed  for  strict  controls  on  this  trade. 
We  have  protested  not  only  the  purchase 
of  Russian  oil  by  our  allies,  but  the  sale 


of  equipment  and  technological  data  to 
the  Soviets. 

Recently,  for  example,  the  West  Ger- 
man Government  agreed  to  curtail  Its 
sale  of  40-lnch  steel  pipe  to  the  Russians, 
material  which  they  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  pipelines  to  carry 
their  oil  to  China  and  to  the  sea. 

The  New  York  Times  carried  a  small 
item  recently  to  the  effect  that  Moscow 
is  now  looking  for  plexiglas  tubing  to 
transport  the  oil,  since  they  are  having 
so  much  difiBculty  obtaining  th^^TDipe. 
This  bears  watching,  as  does  the  entire 
Cocom  list  of  strategic  materials  lest  we 
Inadvertently  supply  the  Communist 
world  with  the  material  to  attack  us 
economically. 

In  this  connection,  a  recent  column  by 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  the  distinguished  New 
York  Times  writer,  on  the  Soviet  oil 
problem  Is  particularly  Illuminating.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obJecti<Mi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Soviet  On-  Trade  a  CoNFn>ENC«  Trick 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — The  shrewdest  Soviet  confidence 
trick  now  being  played  on  the  free  world 
ocKnes  in  Khrushchev's  skillfully  conducted 
oU  trade.  Moscow  to  using  its  black  gold  as 
c\irrency  to  buy  Western  capital  goods  and 
machinery  to  develop  Its  own  industry. 

The  West  becomes  Rvissla's  dumping 
ground  for  surplus  and,  by  cutting  into  the 
petroleum  markets  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Venezuela.  Khrushchev  hopes  to  foment  dis- 
content in  those  sensitive  areas. 

SUCPUE  TECHNIQXTES 

The  techniques  are  astoundingly  simple. 
Soviet  conunerce  to  wholly  state  controlled. 
Prices  can  be  artificially  fixed  according  to 
political  requirement.  Neftexport,  the  c^ 
trading  trust,  blandly  dumps  petroletun. 
The  average  price  charged  ctxstomers  In 
NATO  lands  to  less  than  half  that  charged 
Moscow's  East  European  satellites. 

Russia  offers  cheap  fuel  to  the  West's  com- 
plex socleUee,  sJ lowing  countries  Uke  Italy  to 
court  popular  favor  by  reducing  gasoline 
prices.  In  exchange  Russia  purchases  ma- 
chinery in  short  supply  and  steel  pipe  to  con- 
struct the  massive  pipelines  Moscow  hopes 
to  run  from  Urallan  and  Uzbeklstanl  weJto 
right  into  the  NATO  region's  heart. 

Moscow  hopes  to  make  selected  Western 
countries  increasingly  dependent  on  trade 
with  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  trade  always  subject  to 
sudden  political  shifts.  And.  when  the  pipe- 
line network  to  completed,  It  will  represent 
a  critically  Important  Infrastructiue  for  cold 
war  commercial  penetration,  or  for  provision- 
ing armies  in  case  of  hot  war. 

MUCH   PRESSURX 

For  the  moment,  thanks  to  much  pressure 
inside  NATO,  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  oil  offen- 
sive has  been  temporarily  checked.  Through 
Its  trade  conunlttee,  COCOM.  NATO  seeks  to 
persuade  the  Allies  to  restrict  their  Imports 
and  ban  sale  of  strategic  materials,  above 
all  heavy  steel  pipe.  Whe^  West  Germany 
recently  ceased  such  sales,  Moscow  Unmedl- 
ately  protested  to  Bonn. 

The  Russians  had  been  working  closely 
with  Enrico  Mattel,  head  of  Itolys  National 
Fuel  Trust,  and  hoped  to  link  their  own 
pipeline,  now  extended  into  Czechoslovakia, 
with  one  Mattel  was  building  northward 
trom  the  Mediterranean.  However,  Mattel 
died  tragicaly  last  autumn  and  Italo-Soviet 
cooperation  seems  to  have  diminished.     Fur- 
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thennore.  the  SwiM  woiry  about  Italian 
petrol  jum  policy  and  are  holding  up  pipeline 
transit  rlgbta. 

Aa  I  reeult.  Russian  westward  oU  exports 
advanced  less  rspldly  last  ymr  than  had  been 
fearecl  But.  In  retrospect.  Moscow's  success 
U  Uttle  short  of  amazing.  Since  1968  Italy 
has  been  the  largest  purchaser  of  Soviet  oil 
in  th«  entire  world,  taking  even  more  than 
Communist  China.. 

PHKNOMSNAL     PAC« 

Soviet  petroleum  production  has  risen  at 
a  ph«nomenal  pace.  It  was  only  44  million 
tons  i\  year  in  1950  and.  It  Is  estimated,  will 
be  about  2«6  million  tons  In  1968.  Annual 
expoits  to  the  free  world  were  only  1  million 
tons  in  1980.  It  Is  reckoned  they  may  reach 
80  million  tons  In  1968. 

West  German  Imports  of  Soviet  oil  have 
risen  1.800  percent  In  6  years.  Today.  23 
percent  of  Italy's  oil.  11  percent  of  Ger- 
man v's  38  percent  of  Greece's  and  98  percent 
of  Ict'land'B  comes  from  the  US5-R.  All  are 
memoers  of  NATG. 

The  loyalist  European  allies  on  this  Issue 
have  been  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance 
whose  recent  Soviet  trade  treaty  carefully 
eschrwed  sales  of  blg-lnch  pipe.  Moscow 
Is  new  trying  to  boost  jjetroleum  exports  to 
Engl  md  In  exchiuige  for  large  building  con- 
tracts In  depresaed  British  shipyards, 
pooa  poamoN 
The  Importance  of  this  oil  offensive  simply 
cannot  be  maximized.  The  West  Is  not  In  a 
good  position  to  fight  any  trade  war  against 
a  monolithic  power  determined  to  dimip  at 
artificial  prices.  Furthermore,  western  econ- 
conles  are  highly  competitive.  Moscow 
cou£;ts  on  th^oM  Marxist  tenet  that  capital- 
ist rlvalrtea  wHl  work  against  each  other  to 
undt;nnlne  the  very  social  structxire  In  which 
they  flourish. 

Nor  can  the  West  afford  to  cut  petroleum 
prlciis  below  a  certain  minimum.  Most  of 
Its  tiupply  originates  In  Caribbean  or  Arab 
areas  which  woxild  be  projected  Into  tur- 
moil were  their  revenues  suddenly  depressed. 
Oil  Is  one  of  NATO's  essential  problems, 
not  so  disruptive  as  the  nuclear  argument, 
but  xiltlmately  of  profound  Importance.  It 
proves  the  need  for  the  partners  to  work  to- 
gether on  economic  as  well  as  military  plan- 
ning 

For  as  the  alliance  succeeds  In  deterring 
war.  It  becomes  increasingly  faced  with  the 
problems  of  peaceful  coexistence.  Khru- 
shchev lnterpre~,s  this  Russian-made  phrase 
as  meaning  economic  competition  with  polit- 
ical overtones.  Of  this,  oil  Is  not  only  a 
symbol  but  the  principal  weapon. 


United  States  wlU  have  history's  mightiest 
military  machine. 

The  Pentagon's  latest  creatton  U  "defiro]- 
ectmanagertxe-  The  Army  general  who  out- 
flanked the  English  language  with  this  on« 
translates  It  this  way ;  When  a  project  U  weU 
enough  along  to  roll  on  without  a  manager 
the  Army  deprojectmanagerlzes  it. 

If  industry  adopted  the  same  technique.  It 
could  tell  a  foreman:  "DemachlneoperatorlM 
at  this  point  "  And  volla.  There  wo\ild  be 
an  employee  laid  off  without  even  knowing 
what  verb  hit  him. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  busy  military  men  have 
to  Pentagonlae — now  there's  one  they 
missed — over  fresh  creaUons  for  their  cloud - 
studded  lexicon.  Maybe  they  could  use  a 
little  help.    Pot  Instance.  J\ist  offhand: 

TPXpelllae:  To  push  out  of  a  Juicy  plane 
contract. 

Deswooshellae:  To  push  the  button  that 
destroys  an  errfmt  missile. 

Deftdelcaatrol» :  Throw  the  bum  out. 
The  possibilities  are  fascinating  and  limit- 
less. Only  It  seems  odd  that  the  establish- 
ment charged  with  seeing  to  It  that  a  foreign 
language  never  becomes  the  official  tongue  In 
this  country  should  be  InUoduclng  one  by 
,  boring  from  within. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  item  appeared  In  the  Evening 
News  of  Newburgh,  N.Y..  under  the  date- 
line of  May  6.  It  is  certainly  fearful  and 
wonderful  to  see  what  some  of  our  bu- 
reiiucrats  can  do  to  what  was  once  the 
Er  glish  langviage.  It  is  also,  as  the  Eve- 
rniig  News  points  out,  good  for  a  laugh 
or  two. 
(Prom  the  Newburgh  (N.T.)  Evening  News, 
Mays.  1963] 

PXNTAOONXSZ 

If  the  Pent«.gon  ever  succeeds  In  merging 
the  services   ttie  way   It  meshes  words,  the 


Alaska  Ferry  Syftem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  198i 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  week  I  flew  to  Alaska  and  partici- 
pated in  the  inaugural  voyage  of  the 
MV  Malaspina  through  the  fabled  in- 
side passage  of  southeastern  Alaska. 
Aboard  as  the  quests  of  Alsiska's  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan.  were  the  mayors  and 
chamber  of  commerce  representatives 
f  nxn  all  of  the  southeastern  Alaska  cities 
along  the  route:  Alaska's  Senator, 
Ernest  Gruentnc.  and  State  officials;  as 
well  as  several  high  government  officials 
from  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
and  other  prominent  Canadians,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  press, 
radio,  TV;  and  leading  travel  agents 
from  all  over  our  country. 

The  Malaspina.  an  oceangoing  luxury 
car  ferry,  is  the  first  of  three  such  vessels 
for  the  creation  of  a  marine  highway 
link  in  the  highway  systems  of  Alaska 
and   British   Columbia.     This   develop- 
ment and  its  significance  is  ably  por- 
trayed by  the  following  article  from  the 
May  7  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  I  hereby  make  available  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  7,  1963] 
Alaska   Gets   Into   Perbt   Business,  Links 
Towns     on     Isolated     Panhandle — State 
Line  An»  Tourism.  Plans  Expansion.  But 
Critics  Call  Vessels  WnrrE  Elephants 

(By  Ray  Schrlck) 
Prince  Rtn»ERT.  British  Columbia. — After 
nearly  a  l.OOO-mlle  bicycle  ride  from  Seattle, 
22-jeax-o\d  Lewis  Nelson  recently  pedaled 
aboard  a  ferryboat  here  en  route  to  an  Alaska 
vacation. 

Aboard  the  same  comfortable.  SOO-passen- 
ger  vessel.  Banker  Frank  T.  Calvin  and  his 
wife  parked  the  new  Chevrolet  they  had  pur- 
chased In  Seattle  for  the  trip  home  to  Sitka, 
In  southeast  Alaska. 

Neither  Mr.  Nelson  nor  the  Calvlns  would 


have  been  able  to  make  this  voyage  before 
Pebruary  1  when  the  State  of  Alaska  Inaugu- 
rated lU  ferry  line  between  Prince  Rupert 
and  seven  cities  In  southeast  Alaska.  They 
are  among  several  thousand  tourists  and 
Alaskans  who  already  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  year-round  service  to  the  4eth  State's 
relatively  isolated  panhandle.  And  offlclaU 
figure  that  traffic  will  climb  sharply  with 
the  onset  of  warm  weather. 

To  accommodate  this  hoped-for  Influx,  two 
more  vessels  are  scheduled  to  Join  the  ferry 
Malaspina  on  the  line — one  next  week  and 
the  other  In  June.  Ifs  planned  that  each 
of  the  three  ferries  will  make  two  round 
trips  a  week  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
Skagway.  the  line's  Alaskan  terminus,  490 
miles  to  the  north. 

Their  route  follows  the  Inland  passage 
that  runs  between  the  mountain-ringed 
fiords  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  thousands  of 
Ulands  that  break  the  ocean's  waves.  The 
ferry  line  Is  helping  unify  an  elongated  area, 
about  the  size  of  Maine,  where  the  lack  of 
connecting  rail  lines  and  highways  has  forced 
36.000  residents  to  depend  mainly  on  air- 
planes for  travel  between  cities. 

MARINE  HICHWAT 

The  State-owned  system  was  financed  by  a 
•  IS  million  general  obligation  bond  Issue. 
"We  couldn't  dream  of  a  land  highway  in  80 
years  In  southeast  Alaska."  says  Gov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan.  "It  would  cost  »400  million. 
For  $15  million  we  created  a  ferry  marine 
highway.'  " 

"Alaskans  are  using  the  ferry  like  a  street- 
car." declares  Richard  Downing,  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  public  works  department. 
A  wedding  party  of  40  took  the  ferry  from 
Juneau,  the  State  capital,  to  Haines.  A  Pe- 
tersburg lady  heard  spring  dresses  had  ar- 
rived In  Juneau,  so  she  ferried  135  miles 
north  to  look  them  over.  Wrangell  School 
seniors  took  an  excursion  nearly  200  miles  to 
Juneau.  And  the  National  Guard  uses  the 
vessels  for  troop  movements. 

Officials  say  the  service  wUl  boost  tourism, 
too.  Morris  Pord.  head  of  the  Alaska  Travel 
Division.  sa3rs  his  agency  has  been  receiving 
about  750  tourist  queries  a  week  related  to 
the  ferry.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  1983's  tourist 
totals  may  top  1962  when  the  Seattle  World's 
Pair  helped  attract  about  128,000  visitors  to 
Alaska. 

The  ferry  service  Is  featured  on  a  package 
trip  offered  by  Alaska  Airlines.  Inc.,  of  State, 
"The  ferries  will  help  the  airlines."  says  Rob- 
ert Olersdorf,  general  sales  manager  of 
Alaska  Airlines.  "Totirlsts  taking  the  ferry 
cruise  can  be  induced  to  fly  Into  the  Interior 
of  the  State." 


inSS    ALASKA    RIDES    THE    rERRT 

While  Intended  primarily  for  pcissengers 
and  their  autoe,  the  ferries  also  carry  freight, 
provided  It  Is  loaded  in  trailers  or  vans  that 
can  be  rolled  on  and  off  at  terminals.  "Miss 
Alaska."  a  new  brand  of  bread  baked  here  In 
Prince  Rupert  by  Van's  Bakery.  Ltd..  recently 
appeared  on  grocery  shelves  In  Ketchikan, 
about  90  miles  away.  The  39-cent  price  of  a 
1»^ -pound  loai  compares  favorably  with 
other  brands  In  Ketchikan.  Van's  bakery 
ferries  "1.000  to  2,000  loaves  a  week"  Into 
Ketchikan. 

Alaska  Carriers  Association.  Inc..  a  truck- 
ing group,  recently  published  rates  for  freight 
ferried  Into  southeastern  Alaska  towns  In 
trailers.  In  some  cases  these  rates  are  lower 
than  charges  for  shipping  In  freight  by 
steamer  and  barge.  But  a  trucking  Industry 
spokesman  claims  lower  ferry  tariffs  on 
trailers  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  ferry 
system  generally  competitive  for  freight. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  the  ferry  service, 
some  Alaskans  take  a  dim  view  of  the  opera- 
tion because  of  Its  cost.  "The  boats  should 
be  named  after  elephants."  the  Anchorage 
Times  suffgested  In  an  editorial.  "One  could 
be  'White  Elephant'  and  the  other  could  be 
'White  Elephant.  Two.'  The  names  would 
then  conform  to  what  the  boats  are  going 
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to  be  as  far  as   ttie  Alaskan  taxpayers  are 
concerned.  •• 

In  an  advance  study  for  the  State,  W.  C. 
Oilman  ft  Co..  a  New  Ycwk  consulting  firm, 
estimated  that  the  ferries  would  lose  nearly 
$2  million  In  the  first  3  years  before  breaking 
Into  the  black.  But  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioner Downing  points  out  that  the  Malas- 
pina brought  in  about  $60,000  In  lU  first  2 
months,  wnile  thU  figure  was  below  the 
estimated  $90.000-a-month  break -even  point. 
It  was  above  the  Oilman  forecasts  for  a 
winter  operation.  Mr.  Downing  says. 

Says  Governor  Egan:  "It  would  cost  us  up 
to  91  million  a  year  to  maintain  a  highway. 
We  will  use  the  equivalent  of  highway  main- 
tenance funds.  11  necessary  imtU  the  ferry 
pays  for  itself." 

Passengers  traveling  all  the  way  to  Skag- 
way from  Prince  Rupert  pay  »30.  A  berth  In 
a  stateroom  for  the  SO-hour  trip  costs  an 
extra  t7.60.  The  MalaspiTia  has  only  14 
staterooms  with  38  berths  but  more  sleeping 
accoihmodatlons  will  be  Installed  next  year 
tmder  a  recent  $300,000  appropriation. 

Passengers  who  want  to  drive  into  the 
Alaskan  Interior  pay  $118  to  ferry  normal- 
size  autos  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Haines, 
where  a  road  leads  to  the  Alaskan  Highway. 
The  Ualaspina  can  carry  109  autos. 

Some  choose  to  leave  their  cars  behind  In 
Prince  Rupert,  where  Lindsay's  Cartage  ft 
Storage.  Ltd..  reports  It  Is  picking  up  busi- 
ness from  tourists  who  pay  $1.28  a  day  or  $7 
a  week  to  store  their  autos.  Prince  Rupert's 
Crest  Motor  Hotel.  Ltd.,  also  anticipates 
more  customers  as  a  result  of  the  ferry  serv- 
ice. Under  a  $400,000  expansion  program 
the  motel  Is  adding  a  new  restaurant  and 
bar  and  Increasing  the  number  of  Its  units 
to  87  from  4«.  •'We're  a  happy  geographic 
accident,"  declares  WUllam  Murray,  presi- 
dent. 

Prince  Rupert,  a  town  of  about  12,000,  can 
be  reached  by  Canadian  National  Railway 
Co..  by  highway,  by  airplane  from  Vancouver. 
B.C,  and  by  water.  Northland  NavlgaUon 
Cc  Ltd.,  wlU  begin  service  May  81  with  a 
new  $3.5  million.  110- passenger.  46-car  vessel 
on  a  8 -day  run  from  Vancouver  to  Prince 
Rupert. 


Interstate  Highway  Problemi  of  Oar 
PoDce  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  a  period  of  years  I  have 
been  most  interested  in  the  field  of  high- 
way ssifety.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  Safety 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Ccwamerce  I  have  held  many  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  and  have  had  nu- 
merous occasions  to  understand  the  ex- 
cellent Job  that  many  organizations  are 
accomplishing  in  the  field  of  highway 
safety.  I  believe  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing groups  is  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police.  In  an 
editorial  of  the  March  issue  of  the  Police 
Chief  magazine  is  an  article  entitled 
"America's  Traffic  Toll  Call:  DEath 
4-1000,"  which  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  that  very  clearly  indi- 
cates  the  problems  that  confront  the 


police  on  the  interstate  highway  syst«n. 
The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  PoUce  Chief,  March  1963  J 
Amirica's  TkAmc  TcaA  Caix:  Dkath  4-1000 
It  is  a  grim  colncldenos  that  as  the  Pederal 
Government  and  the  States  work  toward 
completing  41,000  miles  of  superhighways, 
the  same  number — 41,000 — human  beings 
were  killed  In  trafQc  accidents  in  1962.  This 
appalling  record  set  a  new  high  for  slaughter 
on  the  highways  and  stpeets  of  this  country. 
The  41.000-mlle  ultimate  goal  for  the  In- 
terstate System  is.  of  course,  a  tribute  to  pub- 
lic officials  at  all  levels  of  Government  and 
to  assoclaOons  and  other  groups  deeply  In- 
terested In  safer,  more  efficient  travel  for  the 
90  million  licensed  motorists  In  this  country. 
As  this  modem  network  moves  toward 
completion.  It  would  behoove  every  commu- 
nity and  every  State  to  begin  considering 
now  how  they  will  cope  with  the  operational 
problems  which  Inexorably  follow  the  con- 
struction work. 

The  lACP  Is  In  the  vanguard  of  those  or- 
ganizations which  realize  that  this  natlon- 
glrdllng  system  of  freeways  will  not  become 
a  reality  without  some  operational  jwoblems. 
These  problems  center  primarily  arovmd  the 
question  of  how  this  new  concept  in  high- 
way transportation  with  Its  controlled  access 
highways  can  provide  the  optimum  in  safe 
and  efficient  transportation  of  people  and 
goods.  We  are  concerned  about  a  primary 
police  responslbUlty,  protection  of  life  and 
property,  a  vital  police  service. 

Here  are  Jxist  a  few  of  the  difficulties  posed 
to  police  by  the  Interstate  System:  means  of 
giving  aid  to  motorists  In  distress  throughout 
the  41.000  miles  of  mostly  rural  highways; 
emergency  care  at  accident  scenes;  crossovers 
for  police  and  emergency  vehicles;  police 
parking  and  observing  areas;  safeguards  to 
prevent  objects  being  dropped  off  overpasses 
onto  vehicles  below  by  vandals;  control  o* 
speed  In  approaching  egress  ramps;  rest  areas 
for  weary  motorists:  establishment  of  police 
Jurisdiction;  a  uniform  system  of  policies, 
procedures  and  standards;  and  a  formula  to 
determine  manpower  needs. 

Highway  users  on  toll  rocul  systems  today 
are  accustomed  to  a  variety  of  police  services. 
If  this  same  type  of  service  is  demanded  by 
the  public,  we  may  need  about  12,000  State 
and  highway  patrol  officers  to  effectively  po- 
lice the  Interstate  System  when  the  41.000 
miles  are  completed.  Some  areas  will  natu- 
rally require  more  manpower  than  others, 
•  Por  Instance,  one  State  which  now  has 
heavily  traveled  expressways  conducted  a 
study  recently  which  revealed  that  for  ade- 
quate police  service  59  police  units  were  re- 
quired for  a  80-mlle  stretch  of  highway. 
This,  of  course,  is  more  than  a  police  unit 
per  mile  and  while  this  is  an  extreme  sltJk- 
tlon,  it  Is  indicative  of  the  scope  and  ocan- 
plexlty  of  the  problem. 

The  lACP  and  the  professional  police  ex- 
ecutives which  It  represents  are  acutely 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  In  providing 
maximum  protection  with  mlnlmvim  inter- 
ruption to  drivers  and  pedestrians. 

A  request  to  conduct  research  In  this 
hitherto  unexplored  area  of  police  respon- 
sibilities on  controlled  access  highways  was 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This 
Bureau,  through  ite  Office  of  Highway  Safety, 
is  to  be  commended  for  recognizing  the  value 
of  this  pioneering  research  and  for  making 
a  pilot  grant  to  lACP  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems and  propose  solutions. 

The  motoring  public  could  neither  ask  nor 
receive  better  allies  than  their  State  and 
local  officials,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  lACP,  representing  the  Nation's  police, 
all  working  together  to  eradicate  or  mlnlmliis 
the  hazards. 

Public  officials,  and  particularly  police  offl- 
clals,  can  provide  maxlmvun  protective  serv- 
ices only  within  a  climate  of  public  under- 


standing and  support  of  their  efforts.  Hu- 
man life  is  the  most  precious  of  our  natural 
resources.  To  lose  41,000  of  our  people  in  a 
12- month  period  Is  a  naUonal  tragedy.  The 
police  administrators  of  lACP  are  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  reducing  the  terrible  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  and  making  the  high- 
ways of  America,  Including  the  41,000  miles 
of  Interstate  System,  a  highway  transporta- 
tion network  which  all  Americans  can  use 
with  safety  and  pleasure. 

Qttikn  Tamm, 
Executive  Director. 


Tribnte  to  a  Distiiignisbed  Hoosier :  Gerry 
H.  Kisters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nniANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there, 
appeared  recently  in  a  Columbus,  Ind^ 
newspaper,  the  Evening  Republican,  an 
article  about  one  of  Indiana's  valiant  war 
heroes.  Second  Lieutenant  Gerry  H. 
Kisters  was  honored  19  years  ago  for  his 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  and  was 
recently  invited  to  attend  a  military  re- 
ception at  the  White  House  along  with 
all  living  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners.  Although  Mr.  Kisters  la  not 
originally  from  Indiana,  the  Hoosier 
State  Is  proud  to  claim  him  as  ej\  adopted 
.«on,  a  man  who  won  not  only  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  but  also  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  and  the 
i*urple  Heart. 

I  therefore  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  thLs  article  passing 
tribute  to  such  a  distinguished  Hoosler. 
I  ask  unanlnfous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Oolimibus,  Ind..  Evening  Repub- 

Ucan.  May  1,  1963) 
Hero  Gozs  Back  to  Whitx  House:   Kisters 
Attend  J  J.K.'s  Reception 
(By  Ann  Greeny 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gerry    Kisters    and    three 
daughters  of  Bloomlngton  are  en  route  to- 
day   to   Washington,   D.C.,    where   Thursday 
they  will  attend  a  military  reception  at  the 
Invitation  of  President  Kennedy.    To  add  a 
spiu'k  to  a  usually  dull  reception,  the  Presi- 
dent   has    invited    all    living    Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners  In  the  country  and 
their  wives  to  star  in  this  social  event. 

Recipient  of  the  highest  award  for  valor 
In  battle  Is  Second  Lieutenant  Kisters.  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Kisters,  of  531  lOth 
Street,  Columbus.  Gerry  accepted  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  and  in  Pebruary 
1944  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and 
Purple  Heart  for  valor  In  World  War  n. 

The  award  for  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
was  made  by  Gen.  George  Marshall  after 
which  Kisters  was  escorted  from  the  Penta- 
gon to  the  White  House  where  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pinned  on  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  "conspicuous  gallantry  and  In- 
trepidity at  the  risk  of  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty"  foe  action  on  July  31,  1»48. 
near   Gagllano,  Sicily.     That  was  the  day 
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Gerry  learned  he  was  unique.  Inasmuch  M 
he  wa:i  the  only  living  •oldler  up  to  that 
time  to  hold  both  the  DUtlngulshed  Service 
Croes  and  Medal  of  Honor. 

BOTH  IS  rua  BCSINKSa 

Both  Kl*ten  are  In  the  fur  buslncM. 
Oerry-8  father  U  pracUcally  retired  now,  but 
he  learned  the  bu.«lnea«  yean  ago  In  Canada 
after  Unmlgrataig  from  Germany,  then 
taught  hl»  son.  He  worked  for  the  Hudaon 
Bay  Company  and  Gerry  grew  up  In  Mark 
Twain  country,  gMng  to  school  In  Hanni- 
bal Mo.  He  was  Inducted  Into  the  service 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  was  assigned  to  the  91st 
Squadron  and  went  to  Africa. 

Near  Tunis  he  participated  In  action  rout- 
ine and  putUng  a  German  88  out  of  action 
wUh  hand  grena.ie«.  His  outfits  Job  was 
to  advance,  look  over  the  slttiatlon.  maintain 
liaison.  flU  the  gap  between  outfits,  advance 
and  hold  ground.  When  It  seemed  Impos- 
sible to  advance  by  motor,  this  group  would 
get  out  and  cra^^  over  the  terrain  under 
fire  to  spot  the  enemy  and  secure  Informa- 

'  ^log  the  invajilon  of  Sicily.  Staff  Sergeant 
Klsters  not  only  Icnocked  out  a  machlnegun 
n«t  and  took  prljioners.  but  fecelved  serious 
wounds  in  the  leg  and  arm.  First  aid  was 
given  and  the  German  prisoners  he  had  taken 
uaUted  In  carrying  him  back  for  help. 
Lieutenant  Franklin,  with  him  at  this  time, 
said  I'm  puttlnjj  you  In  for  a  commission 
right  now  and  you'll  get  an  oak  leaf  cluster 
for  that  DSC." 

After  some  months  xmder  Ueatment.  be- 
ing shifted  back  to  Africa  to  a  hospital  for 
operation  on  the  severed  nerve  in  his  arm. 
he  returned  acro»«  the  AUantlc  In  a  British 
transport,  arriving  In  New  York.  October  10. 
for  treatment  at  lialloran  Hospital.  Later  In 
an  Ohio  hospital  he  was  reunited  with  his 
wife  whom  he  hjid  married  In  Bloomlngton 
when  he  realized  hU  military  service  would 
be  extended  Indefinitely. 

If  youve  wontered  why  some  brave  lads 
get  recognition  from  generals,  the  reason 
Klsters  got  It  wm  for  "extraordinary  heroism 
m  action  on  May  1943  near  Tunisia.  Staff 
Sergeant  KUters  made  several  Individual  re- 
connaissance miialons,  returning  each  time 
with  timely  and  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  locanlon  of  enemy  artillery  em- 
placwnents.  Alone  and  while  subjected  to 
enemy  heavy  artillery  and  concentrated 
machmegun  fire  and  Individual  rifle  fire, 
Sergwuit  Klsters  crept  forward  on  the  artil- 
lery piece  whlct.  was  firing  on  oxir  forces 
near  •  •  •.  By  the  effective  use  of  hand 
grenades  and  rifle.  Staff  Sergeant  Klsters 
wiped  out  an  ent  re  crew." 

And  now  President  Kennedy  Is  recognla- 
ing  Oerry,  hla  ^Ife  and  daughters  19  years 
later  at  receptlOE  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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Uw  Day,  U^JL:  A  Di«««iit 

EXTENSiON  OP  REMARKS 

OF, 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntisday.  May  8, 1963 


Mr.  EDWAPIDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  free 
society  must  have  honest,  outspoken, 
and  thoughtful  criticism.  Americans, 
understanding  this,  have  made  great  he- 
roes oX  their  Thomas  Paines  and  Thomas 
Jeffersons. 

I  should  llk(!  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  written 
for  the  Dally  Washington  Law  Reporter 
by   Mr.    Lawience   Speiser.    the   distin- 


guished  attorney    and   dir^tor   of   the 
Washington  office.  American  Civil  Ub- 

erties  Union. 

Mr  Speiser  points  out  what  we  lawyers 
should  have  said,  and  did  not.  on  Law 
Day.UJSA.: 

LAW  DAT,  UJ3.A  :  A  EUssknt 
(By  Lawrence  Speiser,  director,  Washington 
Office.  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union) 
This  arUcle  U  written  more  In  sorrow  than 
m  anger.  In  preparaUon  for  Its  writing,  I 
called  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon  and  re- 
ceived some  beautifully  and  obviously  ex- 
pensively printed  booklets,  all  designed  to 
help  make  Law  Day,  USA.  a  huge  *ucces8^ 
They  suggested  such  worthwhile  toplai  for 
si^h^or  article,  as  "Wby  ..R"P«^.1^>^* 
iTw,"  "How  Laws  Protect  You,"  and  What 
Courts  Do  For  You."  „„,„„ 

Complete  plans  were  given  for  arranging 
luncheons  (I.e..  "perhaps  a  maximum  of  two 
to  five  guests  per  lawyer  In  most  Instances  ) . 
Suggestions  for  gubernatorial  proclamations 
and  news  media  coverage  were  Included  as 
well  as  promotional  materials,  posters,  mall 
stickers,  and  leaflets.    One  Impressive  poster 

proclaims: 

"The  law  Is  everyone's  business  and  every- 
one's protector.  It  Is  ImparUal.  swift,  with- 
out fear  or  favor  •  •  V  The  rxUe  of  law  Is 
the  rule  of  right,  not  might.  It  allows  usto 
live  our  lives  In  freedom  and  In  dignity.  The 
Constitution  and  the  BlU  of  Rights  clearly 
deflne  our  rights  as  citizens.  It  Is  hard  to 
realize  that  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
most  (rf  these  rights  did  not  exist.  Perhaps 
It  Is  also  hard  to  realize  that,  unless  the  rule 
of  law  Is  maintained,  these  rights  would 
quickly  perish." 

There  Is  nothing  basically  wrong  with  any 
of  these  suggestions  nor  any  of  the  senti- 
ments expressed,  except  for  one  thing.  They 
violate  most  horrendously  the  warning  In 
one  of  the  pamphlets,  "Lofty  abstractions 
about  individual  liberty  and  Justice  do  not 
enforce  themselves."  It  woiUd  be  difficult. 
Indeed,  to  advance  programs  less  likely  to 
promote  and  expand  the  rule  of  law— less 
likely  to  make  It  a  living  reality— than  those 
suggested  In  the  fine  material  sent  out  by 
the  American  Bar  Association.  They  have 
little  meaning  as  well  as  little  persuasive- 
ness, simply  because  they  are  designed  to 
avoid  controversy.  Innocuousness  Is  their 
greatest  virtue.  High  sounding  phrases  and 
Impassioned  rhetoric  mean  little  to  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

Most  Negroes  In  Mississippi  as  well  as  else- 
where. If  they  read  the  poster  quoted  above 
that  the  'law  Is  everyone's  •  •  •  protector. 
It  Is  Impartial,  swift,  without  fear  or  favor", 
would  be  totally  unconvinced.  And  most  Ne- 
grtys  are  dreadfully  aware  there  Is  something 
less  than  the  equal  application  of  the  rule 
of  law  when  hundreds  can  be  arrested  merely 
for  going  into  white  waiting  rooms  or  for 
attempting  to  register  and  vote. 

There  are  problems  In  ovir  society  today — 
vital,  deep-seated,  complex  problems  involv- 
ing the  rule  of  law— yet  Law  Day  U.S.A. 
studiously  avoids  them.  Was  not  the  rule  of 
law  placed  In  the  greatest  danger  In  this 
country  In  recent  times  by  the  refusal  of  a 
Governor  of  a  State  to  abide  by  a  Federal 
coxirt  order?  Why  Isnt  this  the  subject  of 
Law  Day? 

Recently.  Supreme  Conrt  Justice  Clark  In 
an  address  at  St.  Louis  University  chlded  the 
Nation's  lawyers.  Judges,  and  law  schools  for 
falling  to  meet  their  responsibilities  In  pro- 
viding legal  help  for  poor  persons  charged 
with  crime  But  this  Is  not  suggested  as  a 
fitting  topic  for  discussion  and  work  on  Law 
Day,  USA. 

As  an  indication  of  the  failure  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  meet  Its  respon- 
slbUlty,  I  need  only  point  to  the  recent  land- 
mark case  of  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  31  U.S.L. 
Week  4291  (Mar.  18,  1963),  In  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  States  must  pro- 


vide counsel  for  Indigents  In  criminal  cases. 
To  the  shame  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion no  brief  amicus  was  filed  on  lU  behalf. 
In  striking  contrast,  23  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral—the States'  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers—filed an  amicus  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant  urging  the  Court  to  rule  as  It  did. 
No  discussion  of  the  Importance  of  thU  de- 
cision nor  the  problem  which  caused  It  Is 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  any  Law  Day.  U.S.A. 
celebration. 

A   few  years  ago.   Supreme   Court  Justice 
Douglas  wrote  an  article,  "Vagrancy  and  Ar- 
rest on  Suspicion."  '    He  pointed  out  that  In 
1958    there  were  96.740  reported  arrests  on 
suspicion  In  this  country  according  to  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports;  yet  there  Is  no  crime 
known  as  suspicion,  and  arresU  for  suspicion 
are  not  countenanced  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  fact  this  figure  Is  probably  too  low,  since 
many   such    arrests   are   not   even    reported. 
The  number  has  not  diminished.     In  1961, 
similarly,  there  were  136,114  reported  arrests 
on    suspicion- but   yet   this   poUce    practice 
undercutting  the  rule  of  law  is  not  suggested 
as  a  topic  for  discussion. 

Studies  on  the  baU  system  have  demon- 
strated that  In  practice  the  poor  are  sys- 
tematically being  deprived  of  liberty  before 
being  found  guilty.  In  New  York  City  In 
1960  a  total  of  114.653  persons  were  detained 
in  jail  prior  to  trtal,  some  for  as  long  as  a 
year,  while  after  trial  only  30,827  were  given 
sentences.  In  1958,  a  study  showed  that 
28  percent  of  defendants  couldn't  raise  $500 
bail-  45  percent  couldn't  raise  $2,000.  Surely 
such  a  defect  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice riddles  the  rule  of  law. 

There  is  also  something  clearly  wrong  when 
statistics  demonstrate  year  after  year  that 
the  Negro  and  the  poor  are  disproportion- 
ately subjected  to  capital  punishment. 

If  It  Is  felt  that  these  matters  are  con- 
troversial (and.  Indeed,  they  are)  then  what 
Is  wrong  with  planning  Law  Day  as  a  debate 
on  these  subjects,  with  speakers  pro  and 
con?  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are 
Infallible  views  on  all  these  topics,  but  cer- 
tainly there  Is  a  real  need  for  cogent  and 
perceptive  discussion  and  what  better  day 
could  there  be  than  Law  Day,  U.S.A.? 

The  planning  guide  warns  "The  event  Is  not 
a  'lawyer's  day'  but  rather  an  occasion  for 
honoring  the  place  of  law  in  American  life. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  the 
public  an  incorrect  impression  that  the 
event  is  Intended  as  an  occasion  for  self- 
laudation  by  lawyers."  Unfortunately  the 
incorrect  Impression  Is  the  popular  one  and 
It  has  been  nurtured  by  unthinking  observ- 
ances such  as  those  suggested  In  the  plan- 
ning guide.  A  day  filled  with  high  flown 
phrases  and  lofty  rhetoric  will  not  Increase 
the  stature  of  either  lawyers  or  the  law  in 
the  minds  or  the  public— nor  will  It  make 
the  rule  of  law  the  living  reality  It  should  be. 


'70  Yale  L.  J.  1  (1960). 


Jetos,  the  Most  Beloved  Man 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Jesus,  the  Most  Beloved  Man— 
The  Humblest  and  Greatest  of  AD," 
written  by  one  of  the  most  respected  cltl- 
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zens   of    my    State.    Judge    John    Park 
Cravens. 

Judge  C?raven8  has  long  been  one  of 
the  leading  Christian  gentlemen  of 
Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Jesus,  the  Most  Beloved  Man — The 
Humblest  and  Gheatest  or  All 
(By  John  Park  Cravens) 
Today,  the  hope  of  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  all  that  Is  dear  to  it,  lies  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus,  the  man  who  was  perfect. 
Jesus  is  the  most  beloved  man  of  all  his- 
tory, which  does  not  record  any  other  char- 
acter like  Him. 

Down  through  the  centuries  of  2,CKX)  years 
past,  Jesus  has  been  the  hope  and  faith  of 
millions  of  people  who  would  have  become 
forlorn  because  of  wars  and  other  things  In- 
jurious to  humankind. 

"I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life," 
were  words  spoken  by  Jesus  2,000  years  ago 
as  He  lived  the  truth;  and  Uuth  is  eternal. 

Jesus  brought  to  the  world  God's  way  of 
life  more  than  any  man  has  or  ever  will,  and 
He  la  the  humblest  and  greatest  of  all  men. 
Jesus  had  a  place  In  the  hearts  of  the  most 
of  our  Christian  forefathers  for  the  past 
2,000  years,  and  from  them  we  have  Inherited 
this  divine  heritage  that  was  theirs,  and  Is 
now  ours. 

If  millions  of  little  children  were  asked: 
"Who  was  Jesus?"  with  love  In  their  hearts. 
and  In  a  voice  of  reverence  they  would  tell 
you  about  Him.  Then  ask  them  who  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was.  also  Napoleon,  Plato, 
Darlous  the  Great,  Lord  Bacon,  Confucius, 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Caesar,  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs,  and  many  others  who  have  a  place 
In  history,  you  wUl  find  the  most  of  them 
know  nothing  about  the  careers  of  these  men. 
And  If  you  ask  these  children,  and  many  el- 
ders, to  name  these  men's  mothers,  you  will 
find  that  a  small  percent  can  name  some  of 
the  mothers  that  are  of  record.  Then  ask 
them  to  name  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Is  the  most 
adored,  beloved,  and  devoted  mother  of  hU- 
tory.  Her  hardships,  her  sacrifices  In  bring- 
ing Jesus  Into  the  world  and  rearing  Him, 
and  her  watching  Him  nailed  to  the  cross 
and  die  are  without  parallel  In  the  heart- 
breaks, sacrifices,  agonies,  and  sufferings  of 
a  mother. 

There  Is  no  other  character  In  history 
whose  life  was  more  sacrificial,  more  forceful, 
and  more  impressive  than  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  was  condemned  to  death  before  his 
birth  by  a  tyrant  and  king.  Prom  the  man- 
ger to  the  cross  death  walked  with  Him.  No 
person's  life  recorded  In  history  has  had  a 
childhood  background  so  humble,  Innocent, 
and  destined  as  that  of  Jesus,  nor  did  their 
life  begin  under  such  adverse  conditions  as 
His. 

History  has  no  record  of  any  man  living 
a  life  as  clean,  as  pure  and  as  perfect  as 
Jesus.  In  His  short  period  of  life  He  gave 
more  to  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
kind than  any  person  has  ever  given.  With 
12  humble  disciples,  men  of  peace  and  com- 
passion. He  established  a  kingdom  that  Is 
eternal. 

When  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  He  reserved  vast  material  secrets  from 
the  people  of  the  earth.  Down  through  the 
ages  since  the  beginning  of  time,  God  has 
given  to  the  world  a  small  fraction  of  His 
precious  secrets  In  the  form  of  some  scientific 
discoveries  and  Inventions.  So  long  as  the 
world  exists,  new  scientific  discoveries  will 
be  made,  and  there  will  be  progress  made  In 
the  fields  of  Inventions. 

When  the  right  time  came,  after  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  gave 
to  the  world  His  Son  Jesus,  our  beloved 
Saviour,  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life.     "For 


God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  cmly 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  belleveth  on 
Him  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  have  ever- 
lasting life."  When  God  gave  to  the  world 
Jesus  He  gave  the  greatest  and  moet  pre- 
cious gift  He  has  ever  given  or  will  ever 
give.  And  now  2,000  years  after  Jesus' 
crucifixion.  His  followers  have  grown  by  mil- 
lions who  place  their  hope,  faith  and  trust 
In  Him. 

During  the  Dark  Ages  the  only  light  that 
survived  was  the  light  of  Jesus,  and  His 
light  win  ever  shine  no  matter  how  great 
the  powers  of  any  force  Is  that  Is  against 
His  teachings,  and  would  destroy  all  the 
works  of  God,  and  plunge  the  world  Into  the 
complete  darkness  of  tyranny,  war,  dictator- 
ship and  materialism. 

Many  are  the  men  recorded  In  history 
who  have  been  great  in  their  times  during 
the  past  several  thousand  years.  They  were 
not  Interested  in  the  human  soul  like  Jesus, 
and  dwelled  on  material  things.  As  a  teach- 
er Jesus  taught  to  perfect  the  peoples  mind, 
and  He  was  Interested  in  people  of  all  ages, 
and  of  the  entire  world. 

Jesus  in  His  teachings  looked  to  the  soul, 
and  regarded  character  as  more  important 
than  money.  The  system  of  ethics  He  taught 
was  based  on  God's  truth,  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  for  2,000  years,  and  will 
stand  forever. 

Jesus  was  a  teacher,  philosopher,  preacher 
and  prophet  of  true  greatness.  None  of  His 
teachings  are  In  contradiction  to  scientific 
discovery,  explorations,  history,  and  all 
knowledge  and  culture  dxirlng  his  lifetime, 
and  down  through  the  centuries  since.  He 
lived  to  bless  humanity. 

Jesus  done  the  most  of  His  preaching  in 
the  open,  and  often  He  was  without  benefit 
of  shelter  as  He  slept  on  a  pallet  on  the 
ground.  "Foxes  hath  holes,  birds  of  the 
air  hath  nests;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
not  where  to  lay  His  head."  Jesus  was  poor 
born,  and  He  lived  and  died  poor  and  hum- 
ble, and  as  Innocent  as  a  little  child.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  earthly  greatness,  and 
material  position  with  an  heir  of  heirs  to 
take  over  His  property  and  position  of  power. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  a  family  of  earthly 
power  and  position,  and  the  night  Roman 
soldiers  sought  Him,  and  made  Him  their 
prisoner,  and  took  Him  before  Pilate  to  be 
condeemned  to  the  cross,  He  had  nobody  on 
earth  to  look  to  but  His  beloved  mother 
Mary  who  could  not  save  Him,  and  whose 
presence  could  only  comfort  Him  as  He  was 
crucified.  He  knew  not  the  love  of  a  wife 
and  children  of  His  own  like  most  men,  and 
the  pattern  of  His  life  from  His  birth  to 
His  crucifixion  on  the  cross  could  have  only 
been  planned  and  destined  by  God,  His 
Father,  who  was  well  pleased  with  His  Son 
who  lived  and  died  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
and  the  atonement  of  sin,  and  the  redeeming 
of  people  through  His  Incarnation,  sufferings 
and  death. 

A  few  years  ago  the  tomb  of  an  ancient 
king  was  discovered  and  opened.  In  the 
tomb  where  they  had  been  placed  alMut 
5,000  years  before,  was  the  mxxmmy  of  the 
king.  Jewels,  ornaments,  and  regalia.  This 
king  had  been  a  man  of  great  riches  and 
power  during  his  life  and  reign.  He  was 
best  known  for  his  pomp,  punishment,  cruel- 
ty, death,  destruction  and  slavery.  His 
power  of  life  and  death  was  over  millions  of 
people.  And  only  a  few  years  after  his 
death  he  was  practically  forgotten.  He 
lived  a  life  of  earthly  splendor  in  a  palace, 
and  had  been  entombed  for  about  3,000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jes\is.  Then  It 
was  2,000  years  more  before  hl«  tomb  was 
discovered.  The  discoverers  were  only  in- 
terested In  his  tomb  and  mummy  as  ancient 
things  of  Interest,  and  not  In  his  record  as 
a  great  man  of  his  time.  He  is  only  one  at 
many  great  persons  of  past  history  who 
left  nothing  of  value  to  poeterlty,  and  the 
glory  of  God  at  their  deaths. 


Jesus  was  born  in  a  manger,  was  reared 
as  a  pocM-  child,  and  was  crucified  before  he 
was  36  years  of  age.  He  was  nailed  to  the 
croes  to  die  by  soldiers  of  the  greatest  empire 
of  the  earth,  and  the  only  thing  He  left  In 
material  things  was  His  homewoven  gar- 
ments colored  red  by  His  blood.  To  establish 
His  kingdom.  He  defied  wetdth,  political 
power,  prestige  and  opposition  of  other 
forms.  His  establishing  His  kingdom* 
changed  the  world  from  the  way  it  had 
been  few  thousands  of  years  before  His  com- 
ing, and  this  change  will  continue  forever. 
He  could  not  have  done  this  without  being 
what  He  said  He  was.  He  is  the  bravest  man 
recorded  in  history. 

In  all  the  records  of  the  writings  of  the 
world  none  eqvials  Jesus'  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  words  He  spoke.  His  character, 
His  life  and  His  ideas  as  to  government  and 
His  code  of  ethics  are  without  fiaw. 
Throughout  all  Christendom  many  days  of 
the  year  are  in  honor  of  Jesus,  Christian 
leaders  and  Christian  worship.  Thousands 
of  churches,  cathedrals,  educational  and 
other  buildings  throughout  mamy  lands  are 
monuments  to  Jesus,  the  Man  of  Galilee, 
and  the  past,  present  and  future  of  Chris- 
tian worship. 

The  name  of  Jesus  has  been  spoken  and 
appeared  in  print  for  the  past  20  centuries, 
more  than  any  other  person's  name  who 
has  a  place  In  history.  The  voices  from  the 
pulpit,  the  voices  in  prayer,  the  voices  In 
song,  the  millions  of  copies  of  the  Holy 
Bible  throughout  Christian  and  other  lands, 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  in  Him  down  through 
the  ages,  our  love  for  Him,  and  our  respect 
for  His  memory  are  testimony  to  our  faith 
m  Him  as  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Only  a  small  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
Christian  nations  during  the  past  centuries 
knew  who  their  ancestors  were  any  further 
back  than  their  great  grandparents.  But 
they  knew  Jesvis  was  their  heavenly  Father, 
as  Christians  of  today  know  Him,  and  now 
2,000  years  a^ter  He  was  crucified  He  still 
lives,  He  walks  with  millions  who  are  faith- 
ful. He  talks  to  them,  and  He  blesses  them, 
and  He  has  walked  with  millions,  and  com- 
forted them  unto  death  when  all  others  had 
forsaken  them. 

No  man's  character  and  career  in  aU  his- 
tory has  shown  Its  relationship  to  God  as 
m\ich  as  that  at  Jesus.  When  He  was  cruci- 
fied, some  countries  that  were  Inhabited  with 
wild  tribes,  and  worshiped  false  gods,  are 
today  leading  countries  of  culture  and  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  gospel  of  Jesxis  was 
carried  to  them  as  it  is  being  carried  to  re- 
mote corners  of  the  earth  today.  The  eternal^ 
truth  of  Jesus  took  root  at  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  has  grown 
to  many  lands  throughout  the  world,  and 
win  In  time  cover  the  entire  earth. 

There  Is  no  end  to  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  the  Invention  of  Inventions 
which  are  now  in  their  infancy,  and  human- 
kind will  never  master  the  secrets  of  the  ma- 
terial things  of  God  completely.  But  God 
through  His  son  Jesus  has  revealed  to  the 
world  all  of  the  spiritual  side  of  Ufe  without 
reservations. 

In  the  recordings  of  history  there  Is  no  per- 
son as  genUe  and  forgiving  as  Jesus  and  every 
word  He  spoke  was  the  truth  and  cannot  be 
jusUy  criticized  in  any  manner,  and  His  wis- 
dom has  never  been  excelled. 

Time  has  always  Judged  the  life  and  career 
of  every  man  in  history,  and  God's  laws  have 
always  governed  the  rendering  of  the  Judg- 
ment. Some  persons  of  history,  who  lived 
only  aOO  years  ago.  are  having  thrtr  Uvea  and 
careers  property  Judged  by  scholars,  educa- 
tors, historians,  eclentists  and  other  learned 
persons.  Jesus  Uved  2.000  years  ago,  and  no 
life  and  career  has  been  Judged  as  mxich  as 
His. 

Jesus  could  only  have  been  a  divine  being. 
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Tbe  JaT««ile  Deliaqaeacy  And  Tooth 
Offeatet  CoDtrel  Act  ol  19«1  Shodd 
B«  Extended  f«r  3  More  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

Ujr   MXNMXaOTA 
IN  THB  HOUSi:  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 
Mr.  FRASER..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proff- 
ress  beln«  made  under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control 
Act  of  1961  Is  (encouraging.  I  Join  other 
Merabers  of  the  House  in  introducing 
legidlaUon  to  extend  thi»  act  for  another 

3  years.  

This  natlon'Jiride  program  was  backea 
by  -Resident  Xennedy  to  develop  dem- 
onstration, trt.ining.  and  action  projects 
across  the  coimtry  to  find  new  ways  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  youth.  An 
encjarsement  of  this  law  was  given  last 
wei.'k  when  tlie  House  voted  the  fiill  $4 
miuion  appr:>priation  for  1964.  The 
pr«'!jent  law  I'lll  nm  out  in  July  of  1964 
an<i  unless  tlie  law  Is  extended,  -many 
projects,  including  one  in  Minneapolis, 
will  not  be  i>jnnitted  to  move  from  the 
pliinning  statre  into  the  acUon  stage. 

In  J\ine  1962  Minneapolis  secured  a 
grant  of  $150,000  under  the  existing  law. 
Tlie  grant  w;is  given  to  the  Community 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Henne- 
pir.  County  which  has  initiated  the  Min- 
neapolis youlii  development  project  un- 
der the  staff  direction  of  Larry  Harris, 
It  is  evident  that  the  Minneapolis  proj- 
ect has  enlisied  support  of  many  groups 
in  the  community  and  that  a  keen 
interest  exLits  in  seeing  the  project 
completed.  The  following  list  of  the 
members  of  the  plannmg  committee 
Illustrates  tills  broad  interest: 
TouTH  WrwiorMTirr  Pi.a»«i*ti««  CoMiirrrni 
Chalnnaji.  Mr  Alan  H.  Moore,  vice  presi- 
dent. 1st  N8.tJonal  Bank  of  Mlnneapolla; 
board,  comxaunity  beaitb  and  welfare 
counciL 

Ouy  Alexander.  Electrical  Worker*  Union 
No.  293;  board  conununlty  bealtb  and  wel- 
fare council. 

Miriam  Album,  editorial  writer.  Minne- 
apolis Star  ar.d  Tribune. 

Dr.  Margaret  Andrews,  director  of  place- 
ment. !dlnneipoU«  public  ichooU. 

Judge  Un<iBay  Arthur,  Juvenile  Judge. 
Earl  Beatt.  executive  director.  Family  and 
Children's  S«Tv1ce. 

Herbert  D  Blseell.  president,  eommunlty 
health  and  welfare  councU;  vice  president. 
MlnneapollH-Honeywell  Regulator  Co. 

Dr.  Peter  Brlggs.  Department  of  Physical 
Medicine.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Arthur  Br)b«Tg.  mariAger.  Mlnae»poUs  Of- 
fice. Departnent  of  Employment  Security. 
CamUlo    K.    DeSantU.    executive    director, 
llsbury  Clriaen*  Serrlce.  Inc. 
Marshall  Dlebold.  vice  president.  Northrup 
King  it  Co.:    board,  conuniuilty  health  and 
welfare  courtcU. 

Babbl  Bieler  El«emann.  principal.  Torak 
Academy  of  Minneapolis:  board.  Phyllis 
Wheatley  House. 

Prot.  John  R.  EUlngston.  College  of  Law. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Daniel  8.  Faidt.  attorney.  Peklt  and  LAng. 
M.  K.  Fisher.  clrculaOon  mana«er,  Minne- 
apolis Star  and  Tribune. 


Sidney  Goldish,  director  of  research,  Mln- 
neapolU  Star  and  Trlbxme. 

Arthur    M.    Goldman,    executive    director. 
Edward  F.  Walte  Neighborhood  House. 

Robert  Gomsrxid.  president.  Central  Labor 
Union. 

Arnold  K.  Gruber,  assistant  execuUve  di- 
rector. Henn  County  Welfare  Department. 

Thomas  F.  Hansen.  execuUve  director, 
WelU  Memorial.  Inc. 

Abner  Heggerston.  assistant  superintend- 
ent, MlnneapolU  public  schools. 

Larry  Irvln.  planning  director.  Minneapolis 
Planning  Commission. 

Dr.  WUUam  Jepeen.  program  director, 
MlnneapolU  and  Hennepin  County  Mental 
Health  CUnlc. 

RusseU  H.  Johnson,  director  of  recreation. 
board  of  park  commissioners. 

Robert  Jorvlg,  execuUve  director.  Minne- 
apolis Housing  and  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. 

Mrs.  Burton  M.  Joseph.  President's  Com- 
mittee  on    Touth   Employment. 

Paul  W.  Keve.  director,  department  ct 
court  services. 

Judge  Theodore  B.  Knudaon.  Hennepin 
Coxinty  District  Oovirt. 

Dr.  Otsela  Konopka.  professor  of  social 
work.  University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  James  Lawton.  director  of  child  psy- 
chiatry.  MlnneapolU  General    Hospital. 

Dr  Ello  Monachesl.  chairman.  Department 
of  Soclolo^.  University  of   Minnesota. 
Arthur  Naftalln.  mayor  of  MlnneapolU. 
Col.  Robert  Nolte.  execuUve  dUector.  Vol- 
unteers of  America. 

Dr.  Henrietta  Saloehln.  professor  of  social 
work.  University  of  Minnesota;  chairman, 
research  advisory  committee.  CHWC. 

Ame  L.  Schoeller.  attorney  at  law;  mem- 
ber. Minneapolis  Board  of  BducaUon. 

Henry  Thomas.  execuUve  director,  PhylUs 
Wheatley  House. 

Dr.  Joel  Torstenson.  professor  of  sociology. 
Augsbxirg  College. 

Dr.  Walter  Walker,  president.  Barlow 
Realty  Co. 

E.  I  (Pat)  Walling,  chief.  MlnneapolU 
Police  Deptu-tment. 

John  Warder,  ofllce  manager.  Lltho  Supply 
Depot.  Inc. 

MUs  Bsle  R.  Welnllck.  execuUve  director. 
Unity    Settlement    Association     .^ 

Robert  WUllams.  executive  olrector.  Mln- 
neapolU Urban  League. 

Ray  Williamson,  captsln.  crime  prevention 
bureau. 

Staff:  Omar  Schmidt,  executive  director, 
community  health  and  welfare  council; 
Larry  S.  Hanis.  project  director  Dr.  Robert 
D.  Wirt,  research  director;  Donald  D  Bevls. 
school  services  planner;  Richard  W.  Faunoe. 
rMearch  associate;  Richard  W.  Moore,  youth 
employment  planner. 

Mayor  Arthur  Naftalln  has  given  his 
full  support.  The  problems  of  our  young 
people  are  being  studied  intensively.  A 
description  of  the  progress  in  Min- 
neapolis appears  In  part  1  of  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
on  pages  840-42. 

We  must  translate  these  studies  Into 
meaningful  programs  which  draw  upon 
the  full  resources  of  the  community. 
The  Minneapolis  Youth  Development 
Project  offers  the  best  chance  for  this. 
The  progress  in  Minneapolis  is  highly 
regarded  by  the  staff  members  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Federal  law 
will  be  extended  and  that  Minneapolis 
will  be  permitted  to  receive  the  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  needed. 


Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    HXW    TOBX  < 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  statement 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  Gov- 
erning Council  on  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  adopted  on  April  28.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East 

SwlfUy  moving  developments  In  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  make  It  plain  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  U  bent  upon  an  undisguised  cam- 
paign of  territorial  and  pollUcal  aggrandlze- 
mant.  Within  recent  week*  three  govern- 
ments have  fallen,  at  least  In  part  because 
o*  the  IntervenUon  of  EgypUan  troops  or 
pollUcal  agitators,  and  a  new  federated  en- 
tity has  emerged  pledged  to  the  annlhlla- 
Uon  and  destrucUon  of  Israel  and  other 
presenUy    exUUng   sovereign   states   In    that 
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ThU  program  of  aggression  and  expansion 
has  been  encouraged  by  t^  silence  and 
passivity  especially  of  those  gdFemmenU.  In- 
cluding our  own.  that  have  aVlear  national 
Interest  In  p>reservlng  peace  In  ^  that  region. 
Such  govemmenu  have  a  speclfi  responal- 
bUlty  to  end  the  oonUnued  pollUcal  and 
economic  aRRreselon  by  the  UAR  so  that  It 
shall  not  lead  to  war.  If  hoetlUUes  do  even- 
tuate. reeponslbUlty  will  reside  with  those 
who  either  foment  or  condone  the  kind  of 
provocation  that  will  make  such  hostlllUes 
Inescapable. 

Everyone  must  welcome  genuine  efforts  by 
the  deprived  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  to  re- 
form their  political  and  economic  systems 
and  to  begin  the  hard  task  of  national  and 
regional  rehabilitation.  It  U  tragic  that 
many  of  the  populations  In  the  Middle  East 
should  conUnue  to  live  amid  backward, 
poverty  stricken  circumstances  and  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  ravaged  by  despoW 
who  squander  the  resources  of  the  area  on 
personal  or  military  extravagances.  Legiti- 
mate efforU  to  reconstruct  the  economy,  the 
people,  and  the  land  have  yet  to  be  seriously 
attempted. 

There  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  recent 
changes  In  the  area  are  not  directed  toward 
such  constructive  ends.  The  very  first  com- 
muniques Issued  by  the  heads  of  the  new 
federation  of  the  UAR  offered  plans  for  new 
military  adventures  rather  than  plans  for 
economic  change  and  held  out  the  prospect 
of  new  wars,  not  new  Industries.  The  sums 
recently  expended  by  the  Govermnent  of 
Egypt  to  import  West  German  and  other 
sclentUts  and  to  manufacture  new  expensive 
and  sophUtlcated  weapons  with  moneys  re- 
leased as  a  result  of  aid  programs  provided  by 
the  United  States  Indicates  clearly  the  temper 
and  objective  of  UAR  leadership. 

These  developments  make  Imperative  the 
rethinking  of  fundamental  precepts  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  We  applaud  the  biparti- 
san effort  now  underway  In  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  to  Insure  that  guarantees 
against  any  use  of  American  economic  aid  to 
Arab  govemmenu  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing for  an  offensive  war  shall  be  Incorporated 
Into  the  present  forelgn-ald  bUl.  It  U  un- 
thinkable that  American  funds.  dlrecUy  or 
obliquely,  should  conUnue  to  subvene  these 
aggressive  ends. 


Unhappily,  present  State  Department 
policy  appears  to  be  oriented  In  an  opposite 
direction.  Top  ranking  offlclaU  of  the  De- 
partment have  recently  appeared  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  must  purchase  Arab 
support,  almost  unconditionally,  as  the  only 
means  of  Immunizing  that  area  from  Soviet 
Influence. 

ThU  U  the  core  of  the  present  American 
position,  a  position  which  we  believe  to  be 
shortsighted  and  counterproductive.  The 
blackmailer  U  never  satisfied  with  hU  last 
payment.  And  the  compliant  dUposltlon  of 
the  State  Department  Invites  further  exploi- 
tation and  ever  more  stringent  demands 
Moreover  this  acquiescence  carries  no  assur- 
ance, even  no  likelihood,  that  our  country 
thereby  wUl  gain  steadfast  allies.  On  the 
contrary,  yie  Arab  States  have  freely  pro- 
claimed their  decUlon  to  play  both  sides  of 
the  cold  war  against  the  middle  and  to  turn 
to  any  source  whenever  expedient. 

The  one  nation  In  the  Near  East  that  has 
shown  an  overriding  and  steady  attachment 
both  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  to  the 
positions  of  the  free  world  has  been  the 
Government  of  Israel.  Yet  it  U  conceivable, 
unless  clear  limits  are  drawn,  that  the  UAR, 
as  a  condition  for  rejecting  Soviet  assUtance, 
might  well  demand  that  the  United  States 
remain'  aloof  and  detached  whUe  the  new 
unified  Arab  military  machine  seeks  to  over- 
run the  State  of  Israel. 

We  cannot  accept  the  consoling  assurances 
of  those  officials  in  the  United  States  who 
dismiss  the  infiammatory.  warmongering 
statements  of  President  Nasser  as  political 
pablum  Intended  only  for  internal  demagogic 
purposes.  It  will  be  too  Ute  to  recUfy  thU 
error  of  Judgment  once  Nasser's  rockets  be- 
gin to  fly  across  sovereign  borders.  There 
will  then  be  time  only  for  regrets,  not  tor 
assUtance. 

As  we  meet,  the  UAR  U  seeking  to  over- 
throw more  Middle  East  governments  not 
now  Included  in  the  new  federaUon  of  Arab 
states.  These  attempts  proceed  initially  by 
way  of  Infiltration  and  subversion.  This  pat- 
tern, we  may  expect,  will  be  followed  by  the 
kind  of  military  assault  which  had  Its  prec- 
edent In  the  Egyptian  expedition  In  Yemen. 
Unless  those  governments  that  can  yet  be 
influential  In  the  Middle  East,  such  as  our 
own.  express  themselves  with  greater  vigor 
than  they  have  yet  demonstrated,  we  fear 
these  developments  are  Imminent  and  al- 
most certain. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President  have  found  occasion  in 
recent  days  to  express  "Interest  in  the  In- 
dependence and  security"  of  those  Middle 
East  governments  who  are  not  within  the 
UAR.  But  these  assurances  have  been  casual 
and  Intermittent.  There  U  still  no  clearcut 
pronouncement  of  our  governmental  policy. 
Above  all  else,  such  a  declaration  U  called 
for  now. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  poses  an  urgent 
threat  to  the  security  of  all  of  Its  neighbors, 
Arab  and  non-Arab  alike.  It  U  therefore 
vital  that  our  Government  reaffirm  unequiv- 
ocally Its  policy  of  friendly  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  all  presently  exUtlng  countries  In 
the  area  and  serve  clear  and  unmistakable 
notice  that  It  will  respond  promptly  and  de- 
cUively  to  any  threat  to  the  peace,  or  to  any 
provocative  military  buildup  that  Is  intended 
to  precipitate  a  war. 

Our  hope  U  that  our  Government  can 
thus  help  procure  a  long  and  extended  Inter- 
val of  peaceful  development  for  all  coun- 
tries In  thnt,  much  harassed  region.  We 
urge  the  conatructlve  adaptation  of  Amer- 
ican policies  In  the  Middle  Bast  to  replace 
regional  arms  competition  with  regional  eco- 
nomic cooperatlun  In  tbU  way  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  can  be  realized 
and  promoted,  the  security  of  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  area  can  be  protected  and  the 
redemption  of  the  masses  of  underprivileged 
and  deprived  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  can 
begin  m  earnest. 


Caba:  Throiifk  the  Eyes  of  LB  J.  aad 
Throufh  the  Eyes  of  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  CUNNINaHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  found  two  articles  in  the  pi«>er8  over 
the  weekend  most  interesting  in  their  ob- 
viously different  assessment  of  Cuba. 

First  there  was  the  AP  report  of  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson's  political 
speech  to  a  $100-a-plate  D«nocratic 
fund-raising  rally  in  Milwaukee  Satur- 
day night. 

Then  there  was  Bob  Considine's  re- 
port on  an  article  in  Vision,  described 
by  Considine  as  "probably  Latin  Amer- 
ica's best  informed  periodical." 

The  subject,  in  both  cases,  was  Cuba. 

According  to  the  AP  report,  the  Vice 
President  "insisted  the  administration 
policy  (XI  Cuba  'is  to  get  rid  of  commu- 
nism and  Castro.' "  Citing  economic 
ills  in  Cuba,  L.B.J.  said  this  is  "a  record 
of  proud  American  responsibility.  We 
are  determined  that  communism  in  Cuba 
must  go — and  shall  go." 

According  to  Considine,  Vision  states, 
"The  Kennedy  administration  has 
launched  a  propaganda  campaign  to 
prove  its  'isolation'  policy  renders  Castro 
harmless;  that  Cuba  is  just  a  small  pawn 
in  the  overall  global  struggle,  and  that 
no  decisive  action  is  possible  without 
risking  nuclear  war,"  but  the  Latin 
American  periodical  adds  that  the  argu- 
ment is  "demonstrably  false." 

I  now  include  that  portltm  of  the  AP 
story  and  that  portion  of  the  Considine 
article  which  deal  with  this  subject: 
Johnson  Labels  Cuba  Red  PAn-UBX  Showcase 

Mn.WAUKEz.  May  4. — Vice  President  John- 
son pictured  Cuba  tonight  as  "a  showcase 
of  Oonununlst  failure  that  U  costing  the 
Soviet  Union  more  than  $1  million  a  day  to 
prevent  complete  and  final  collapse." 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  a  $100-a-plate 
Democratic  fundralsing  dinner,  the  Texan 
attacked  the  Republican  Party  and  Its 
spokesmen  and  insisted  the  administration 
policy  on  Cuba  "U  to  get  rid  of  communUm 
and  Oestro." 

Calling  President  Kennedy  "the  strcmg 
young  man  in  the  White  House,"  Mr.  John- 
son said  the  President  "stood  up  to  the  ag- 
gressor and  drew  the  fangs  o*  aggreeelon." 

He  listed  these  as  results  ctf  Pidel  Oastro's 
Cuban  Communist  regime: 

"Cuba's  gross  national  product  has  fallen 
25  percent. 

"Agriculture  is  failing  under  communism 
there  as  everywhere  else. 

"Pood  consumption  U  down  15  percent. 
The  1963  sugar  crop  U  the  smallest  since 
World  War  II. 

•A  quarter  million  Cubans  have  left 
Cuba — and  we  have  received  300,000  Individ- 
ual Cuba  requests  for  visa  waivers  to  come  to 
thU  country. 

"Free  world  trade  with  Cuba  last  year  was 
one-tenth  what  It  was  befcwe  Oaatro — and  U 
wUl  be  only  a  trickle  thU  year.  Trade  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Latin  America  will  virtually 
disappear  In  1963." 

Apparently  answering  critics  of  United 
States  policies  toward  Cuba.  Mr.  Johnson 
called  this  "a  record  of  proud  American  re- 
sponsibility," adding: 


"We  are  determined  that  oommunlsm  In 
Cuba  must  go — and  shall  go." 

On  the   Link 
(By  Bob    Considine) 

"VUlon."  probably  Latin  America's  best  In- 
.  formed  periodical,  doxirly  concludes  in  the 
wake  of  Castro's  triumphant  reception  In  the 
Soviet)  Union: 

"Years  of  fvmibllng  VB.  efforts  to  free 
Cuba  have  ended  In  utter  failure.  This  con- 
stitutes the  biggest  setback  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  since  the  fall  of  China.  In  Washing- 
ton, thU  defeali  U  recognized  but  never  ad- 
mitted. The  Kennedy  adminUtration  has 
launched  a  propaganda  campaign  to  prove 
that  Its  'isolation'  policy  renders  Castro 
harmless:  that  Cuba  U  Just  a  small  pawn  In 
the  overall  global  struggle,  and  that  no  de- 
cisive action  Is  possible  without  risking  nu- 
clear war.  All  three  argviments  are  demon- 
strably false. 

"In  the  first  Instance.  Cuba  U  not  isolated 
at  all.  Various  hemUpherlc  states  still  main- 
tain diplomatic,  trade,  and  travel  connec- 
tions with  the  Uland.  A  steady  flow  of 
yoting  Latin  American  leftists  arrives  In 
Cuba  every  day,  destined  tor  Che  Guevara's 
revolutionary  schooU  •  •  •  nations  outside 
the  hemisphere  scoff  at  U.S.  pleas  to  halt 
Cuban  shipping. 

"The  second  point  U  still  more  imrealls- 
tlc — that  Cuba  U  merely  a  cold  war  pawn, 
something  like  Laos  but  closer  to  home. 
Castro's  position  atop  the  Lenin  mausolevun 
last  Sunday  proves  that  the  Kremlin  takes 
a  much  different  view.  The  Cuban  take- 
over U  a  hugely  successful  ConununUt  pene- 
tration right  Into  the  zone  of  prime  U.S.  In- 
terest, the  first  step  along  the  rocul  to  Latin 
American  conquest. 

"The  final  argument — that  there  U  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  Castro — Is  Just  plain 
defeatism." 

"  VUlon  "s"  reconunendations : 

J.P.K.  should  again  declare  unequivocally 
that  getting  rid  of  Castro  U  a  cardinal  goal 
of  U.S.  policy.  Create  a  big  Caribbean  task 
force  to  restore  morale  Inside  Cuba.  J.F.K. 
"should  publicly  warn  that  the  United  States 
win  not  be  responsible  for  Russian  lives  nor 
be  deterred  by  their  presence  from  taking 
any  course  of  action  it  deems  necessary.  A 
strong  promise  of  aid  to  poet-Castro  Cuba 
should  be  made,  along  with  a  pledge  of  non- 
interference In  the  country's  Internal  affairs." 


lodiana  Boy  Proves  Toodi  Are  Not 
Irresponsible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  there 
appeared  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Rich- 
mond, Jnd.,  Palladium-Item,  in  which 
an  Indiana  youth,  Larry  Williams,  H*- 
year-old  of  Centerville,  was  cited  as  a 
responsible  boy  and  a  hero. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President, 
Larry  is  responsible  for  saving  the  lives 
of  several  of  his  schoolmates  when  a 
careening  automobile  suddenly  lunged 
toward  them  when  he  was  on  school 
patrol.  Larry  is  one  of  several  young- 
sters soon  to  be  given  a  medal  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  his  act  of  heroism. 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  not 
all  boys  are  Juvenile  delinquents.  Be- 
cause the  editorial  is  worthy  of  consider- 
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ation  by  my  distingnlshed  colleagues  I 
asli  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  beiroi  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riootd, 
as  follows:  ^ 

TO«TH    DtrtMOABLK,    TOO 

The  weighty  evidence  of  juTenUe  delln- 
auency  la  proof  of  one  at  the  Nation'*  meet 
•ertovu  problJDM.  But  It  la  unjurt  to  put 
the  tag  of,  tireBponslblllty  on  all  youngatera. 

Larry  WlUlama.  14-year-old  eon  of  Mr  and 
Rra.  Jamai  V  WllUama.  of  CentervUle.  U  a 
caae  In  point.  He  was  on  the  Job  aa  a  achool 
safety  patrol  member  last  November  when 
an  automobile  suddenly  lunged  toward  a  line 
of  children.  With  hia  arma  ouUtretched 
Larry  Jumped  In  front  at  the  children  and 
pushed  tl»m  out  of  the  auto's  path. 

Alter  an  investigation  of  the  Incident,  the 
American  Automobile  Aaaoclatlon  awarded 
Larry  Its  meClal  for  "a  llfeaavlng  act  Involving 
heroism."  President  Kennedy  wUl  present 
the  med&l  it  ceremonies  at  the  White  Hoxise 
next  month. 

Larry  obvloualy  haa  learned  the  lessons  of 
z««ponalbUlty.  He  took  seriously  the  duties 
at  hla  safety  patrol  assignment  and  hla  quick 
tfiinfcing  may  have  saved  the  Uvea  of  one  or 
more  of  th/9  chiidren. 
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which   the  Hoover  Commission  had  antici- 
pated might  be   realized  from  such  acUon. 
In  dlacusslnf  the  wider  ramifications  of  the 
subject,  the  Secretary  also  had  this  to  say: 
'The  tjaslc  principle  thAt  there  ahoxild  be 
a  single  agency  to  procure  and  manage  com- 
mon Items  of  supply  or  services  for  all  users 
Is.  as  thU  comimlttee  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out.  aa  valid  for  the  Government  as  a  whole 
as    It    Is    for    the    Department    of    Defense. 
Therefore,    In    our    own    efforts    to    obtain 
greater  efficiency  through  the  consolidation 
of  common   logUtlcs   support  activities,   we 
should    not    restrict    ourselves    to    Defense 
agencies  alone.    Whenever  we  find  that  It  la 
more  economical  to  use  the  capabUltles  or 
faculties  of  other  Government  agencies,  with 
no  loss  in  military  eflecUveneas.  and  at  the 
same  or  less  cost,  we  should  not  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  do  so." 

These  are  encouraging  words — and  they 
mark  progress.  Ur  UcNamara  la  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  act^pns  now  which  should 
have  been  taken  long  ago  to  avoid  waste. 
These  efforU  deserve  encouragement,  and 
the  Joint  economic  Committee  and  other 
groups  should  see  to  It  that  they  recelvs 
every  assistance. 


EcoBoay  B«yiiic 

EXnSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  B,  1963 
Mr.  BllOWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
In  view  of  the  fact  I  was  the  originator 
and    author    of    the    legislation    which 
created  the  two  Commissions  on  the  Re- 
organization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government,  better  known  as  the 
two  Hoover  Commissions,  and  was  the 
member  of  the  Commission  who  devoted 
the  moei.  attention  to  correction  of  pro- 
curement practices  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  In  the  Dep«u-tment 
of  National  Defense.  I  take  grreat  pleasure 
In  calling:  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
on  April  30.  which  points  out  the  savings 
being  made,  and  destined  to  be  made  In 
the  future,  from  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  procurement  matters: 
Economy    Btttino 
One   of    the   major   and.    aa   events    have 
turned  otit,  most  fruitful  reconimendaUons 
o*  the  oid  Hoover  Commission  advocated  the 
consolidation  of  purchasing  actlvlUes  In  ths 
Defense  Department.     Several  days  ago.  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Douglas  concluded  a  series  of  hearings  to 
review  the  effects  of  the  single  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agenoy  and  other  steps  Initiated  along 
thess  lln«)s  by  Secretary  McNamara. 

Ths  results  are  Impressive.  While  these 
programs  have  been  underway  for  only  a 
little  mere  than  a  year,  savings  actually 
reflected  In  the  defense  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  amount  to  about  8750  million.  In 
addition.  Mr.  McNamara  expressed  confidence 
^hat  add!  tlonal  actions  now  under  study  wUl 
'^cresss  ths  rate  at  savings  to  over  |3.4 
blUlon  ojinually  by  ths  end  o*  1966 — savings 
oonsldertbly  In  excess  ol  the  $3  to  $3  billion 


Former  Oklalioma  Coo^etimaii  Cele- 
brates 90tfa  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  oxLAHOica 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28.  an  Oklahoman  who  throughout 
his  life  has  served  his  fellow  man  with 
distinguished  honor  celebrated  his  90th 
birthday.  I  am  speaking  of  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Charles  Edward  Creager,  of  miy  home- 
town of  Muskogee.  Okla. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  his  legion 
of  friends  and  admirers  In  congratulat- 
ing C.  E.  Creager  on  his  birthday  and 
wishing  him  many  more  happy  returns 
In  the  years  ahead. 

Charles  Creager  Is  one  of  the  pioneer 
builders  and  developers  of  eastern  Okla- 
homa. He  was  the  second  Member  of 
Congress  after  Oklahoma's  statehood  to 
serve  many  of  the  counties  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  now  represent 

C.  E.  Creager  has  led  a  rich  and  full 
life  for  which  he  can  take  great  personal 
satisfaction.  He  was  a  journalist  who 
reported  some  of  the  significant  events 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation,  an  author 
who  recorded  histories  of  the  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  Masonry  In  Oklahoma,  a 
public  servant  who  served  In  Congress 
and  in  Indian  Service,  and  a  civic 
leader  who  authored  Muskogee's  form  of 
city  government  imder  which  our  com- 
munity now  lives. 

Such  a  distinguished  life  Is  enjoyed  by 
few  persons.  Charles  Creagers  contri- 
butions to  society  are  indeed  manifold. 
It  is  a  life  to  which  every  Oklahoma  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  permission  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  story  about 
former  Congressman  Creager  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Muskogee  (Okla. )  Phoenix. 
This  story  written  by  a  Phoenix  staff 


writer,  Mort  Glassner,  Is  a  colorful  re- 
view of  the  career  of  this  distinguished 
American: 

COLOSrVI.  MUSKOCEBAM  Masks  90rH 

BatTHT>AT  -^ 

(By  Mort  Glassner) 
Congressman,  Army  sergeant,  war  corre- 
spondent, oilman,  supervisor  of  field  clerks 
In  the  Indian  Service,  author,  schoolteacher, 
cub  reporter,  police  reporter,  political  re- 
porter, city  editor,  oil  editor,  publisher, 
Ofllce  of  Price  Adnolnlstratlon  Chief  Clerk, 
and  U.S.  oil  Inspector. 

Blend  all  of  the  above-mentioned  occupa- 
tions and  vocations  Into  one  person  and 
you  11  come  up  with  one  person — Charles  Ed- 
ward Creager.  of  6404  West  Okmulgee. 

Creager.  Oklahoma's  first  Republican  Con- 
gressman and  the  State's  second  Congress- 
man, observes  his  90th  birthday  anniversary 
Sunday.  The  tall,  slender  Muskogeean 
doesnt  plan  anyth^lng  special  for  the  observ- 
ance. "I  and  my  wife  Elizabeth  plan  to 
spend  a  quiet  day  and  I  doubt  If  we  have 
many  visitors."  Creager  said  Saturday. 

The  native  Ohiocm  has  one  son.  one  grand- 
son, and  four  great-grandchildren.  Baron 
Creager,  the  son.  Uves  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  la 
Southwest  editor  for  an  automobile  trade 
Journal.  Baron's  son  Is  Mack  Creager  of 
Tulsa  who  Is  a  sportscaster.  The  Mack  Creag- 
era  have  four  children. 

To  say  that  Creager  has  been  versatile  dur- 
ing his  90  yevs  would  be  understating  the 
case.  Creager  authored  the  charter  under 
which  Muskogee's  managerial  form  of  govern- 
ment operates.  As  a  Congressman,  he  ob- 
tained the  necessary  $500,000  appropriation 
to  build  Muskogee's  Federal  Building  at 
North  Fifth  and  West  Broadway. 

It  was  Creager  who  persuaded  Suma  Rose- 
man,  a  Creek  Indian  woman  from  Sapxilpa. 
to  sell  the  old  General  Hospital  building  here 
to  the  city  for  practically  nothing.  At  the 
same  time,  he  talked  her  Into  donating  15.000 
to  the  hospital  to  be  xised  for  Indigent  Indi- 
ans who  might  need  hospitalization.  Creager 
Is  an  honorary  member  at  the  Creek  Tribal 
Council.  V 

Creager  served   In  Congress  from   1909   toT^ 
1910  after  defeating  Democrat  James  Dav- 
enport of  Vmita  who  is  deceased.     However. 
Davenport  turned  the  tables  on  Creager  In 
1910  and  won  a  House  seat. 

The  former  Buckeye  Stater  still  keeps  ac- 
tive In  politics.  He  was  a  delegate  to  ths 
recent  State  GOP  convention  but  gave  his 
proxy  to  someone  else. 

Creager  was  bom  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  on 
April  28,  187S.  In  high  school,  he  was  ths 
top  student  scholastlcally  In  his  senior  class. 
•TThere  were  only  three  students  In  ths 
class,"  he  quipped  Saturday. 

"I  was  thrown  out  bodily  from  a  private 
military  school,  fiunked  out  of  a  normal 
school  and  because  of  boredom  I  dropped  out 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,"  Creager  dis- 
closed. 

Somewhere  along  the  way.  Creaker  says,  he 
migrated  "rather  Innocently"  Into  the  Day- 
ton News  and  went  to  work  as  a  cub  re- 
porter. Seeking  more  action,  he  later  moved 
Into  a  police  reporter's  Job  on  the  Cohimbus. 
Ohio.  Press-Post,  working  his  way  up  to  city 
editor.  He  also  worked  as  a  political  reporter 
for  the  Columbus  Dispatch  but  It  was  during 
his  tenure  with  the  Press-Post  that  he  be- 
came a  widely  read  war  correspondent. 

While  with  the  Press-Poet.  Creager  Joined 
the  Ohio  National  Guard.  In  1898,  he  found 
himself  In  Puerto  Rico  playing  a  duU  role 
In  the  Spanish-American  War.  He  was 
forced  to  split  his  time  In  the  service  be- 
tween being  a  sergeant  major  (and  later  cap- 
tain )  and  reporting  the  war  to  his  newspaper 
back  home. 

Following  the  war,  Creager  returned  to  his 
newspaper  Job  In  Dayton  only  to  discover  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  $16  a  week  salary 
which  he  relates,  was  "hiked  two  bucks  be- 
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cause  of  my  coverage  of  "battleground  news 
during  the  war." 

Eugene  Kerr,  Joseph  A.  Phelan.  Charles 
Klpp  and  Creager  had  served  on  the  Dayton 
paper  and  all  later  worked  for  Muskogee 
newspapers.  In  fact,  Kerr,  a  major  during 
ths  war.  and  Creager  moved  to  Muskogee 
together.  Kerr  later  bought  and  edited  the 
Muskogee  Times-Democrat. 

"Diu-lng  these  years,  a  bunch  of  Democrats 
had  bought  the  Mu£kogee  Dally  Phoenix 
from  Clarence  Douglas."  Creager  recounted 
Saturday.  "For  some  reason,  they  didn't  see 
eye  to  eye  about  Its  operation  and  I  ended 
up  taking  a  Si-hour  option  on  the  Phoenix, 
hoping  to  get  a  Republican  paper  here," 
he  added. 

Creager  attempted  to  sell  to  Ira  Reeves 
who  owned  the  city's  first  street  car  com- 
pany but  Tams  Blxby,  who  had  come  to 
Muskogee  as  head  of  the  Dawes  Commission, 
made  the  purchase.  Blxby  later  bought  the 
Times -Democrat  from  Kerr. 

As  a  Congressman,  Creager  Introduced  a 
bill  In  ths  House  of  Representatives  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. "Fifty  years  later.  It  passed."  Creager 
recalls.  He  also  Introduced  another  bill 
which  established  the  U.S  Bureau  of  Mines. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  hU  reporting 
career  came  when  he  attempted  to  Inter- 
view William  Jennings  Bryan  when  the  latter 
was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  Bryan  ran  for  President  three  times 
insuccessfully.  Bryan,  who  refused  to  see 
reporters  on  one  occasion  while  campaign- 
ing, was  victimized  by  a  Creager  "craah" 
entry  Into  the  candidate's  apartment.  Crea- 
ger found  his  prey  minus  a  pair  ot  pants. 
"But  Bryan  thought  the  whole  thing  so 
f\inny  that  he  granted  me  the  Interview." 
Creager  said.  "It  was  an  Interesting  sight — 
Interviewing  a  man  who  kept  strolling 
around  the  room  In  his  shorts."  the  Musko- 
geean  commented. 

Creager,  who  has  txu-ned  down  such  Jobs 
as  head  of  the  Indian  service  (he  served 
with  that  body  for  40  years)  and  Muskogee 
postmaster.  Is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Court  of  Honor 
In  Oklahoma.  Three  years  ago.  he  was  pre- 
sented a  60-year  Knights  Templar  emblem. 
He's  been  active  In  Masonic  work  practically 
all  his  life  and  Is  author  of  a  book  entitled. 
"Masonic  History  of  Oklahoma."  Ha  also 
Is  the  author  of  another  hlst<N-y  book  on 
the  14th  Ohio  National  Guard  of  the  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  written  soon  after  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  birthday  celebrant  has  been  promin- 
ently associated  with  the  McAlester  Con- 
sistory which  he  Joined  In  April  1908.  In 
later  years,  he  became  active  In  securing 
^memberships  for  his  order  and.  In  1917.  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Court  of  Honor,  second  highest  In 
the  Scottish  Rite. 

Creager  was  potentate  of  Bedouin  Shrine 
Temple  In  1931.  past  Illustrious  grand  mas- 
ter ot  Grand  Council  Royal  and  Select  Mas- 
ters of  Oklahoma,  and  past  grand  high 
priest  of  Grand  "Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons of  Oklahoma.  He  received  his  60-year 
pin  from  Grand  Lodge  of  Oklahoma  and 
60 -year  pin  from  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  of  Oklahoma.  Creager  Is  a  life 
member  of  Muskogee  Lodge  No.  28. 

But  that's  not  all.  Last  October,  Creager 
was  presented  the  Elks  Service  Award  for 
outstanding  community  service. 

Creager,  starting  on  his  10th  decade,  has 
lost  none  of  that  boyish.  Impish  twinkle  In 
his  eyes.  He  hasn't  slowed  down  much, 
either.  During  last  year's  congressional 
races,  Mrs.  Creager  drove  him  more  than 
3.000  miles  Into  six  eastern  Oklahoma  coun- 
ties where  he  campaigned  for  Republicans 
BUI  Sharp  and  B.  Hayden  Crawford. 

"Both  men  lost  but  each  carried  In  the 
precincts  C.  E.  visited."  Mrs.  Creager  re- 
peated. 


Creager,  who  also  edited  a  newsptaper  In 
Marietta,  Ohio,  during  his  lengthy,  varied 
career,  said  Saturday  his  ambltioa  was  to 
edit  a  house  organ  for  a  big  manufacturing 
firm.  "I  like  the  newspcwper  business.  I 
started  when  I  was  12  years  old  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Farmersvllle  paper  near 
Dayton."  Creager  said. 

Among  his  hobbles.  Creager  lists  hunting 
and  fishing  but  pointed  out  he  hasn't  been 
able  to  do  much  of  either  In  recent  years. 

Muskogee  County's  legislative  delegation 
In  Oklahoma  City  hasn't  forgotten  Creager's 
90th  milestone.  Resolutions  acknowledging 
Creager's  outstanding  career  were  passed  this 
week  In  the  State  senate  and  house  with 
State  Senator  BUI  Hawc»th  and  Representa- 
tives Russell  Ruby.  BUI  Bull,  and  Max  Rust 
authoring  them. 

For  companions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creager 
have  two  dogs  In  their  comfortable  home. 
They  are  Duke,  a  7-year-old  bird  dog,  and 
Pooch,  a  female  who  Is  16  years  old. 


Federal  Charter  to  I tafian- American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or   NXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondati.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate memorializing  the  Congress  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  granting  a  F^- 
eral  charter  to  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.  Un- 
fortunately, the  resolution  passed  the 
senate  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  and  consideration  by  the  assem- 
bly was  not  possible. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  should  formally  recognize  this 
worthy  organization  comprising  veterans, 
honorably  discharged  from  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
OflQciaJ  standing  has  already  been  ac- 
corded under  the  laws  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island.  Last  year  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  enacted  a  resolution  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  New  York  Senate. 
Furthermore,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  UJ3.  Foreign  Claim  Settlement 
Commi.sslon,  and  the  UJS.  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  other  Federal  agencies 
recognize  the  Italian-American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  pursuant 
to  laws  they  administer  Involving  vet- 
erans' organizations. 

It  Is  hoped  that  passage  of  legislation 
now  pending  In  the  Congress  that  would 
confer  a  national  charter  upon  this 
worthy  organization  can  be  secured  at 
this  session. 

The  resolution  follows: 
CoNcrraaiNT  Resolution  Memokalizing  the 

CONCKKSS   or  THE   UNITED  STATES  TO   iKCOB- 
PORATX    OE   CHAHTER   THE    ITALIAN    AMEBICAN 

Wab  Veterans  or  the  UNmo)  States,  Inc., 
BY  Senator  George  Metcau',  Representing 
New  York  State  48th  Senatorlal  District 
Resolved  {if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
ths  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  to  enact  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  Incorporate  or  charter  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Italian  American  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  United  States,  Inc.;  and  be  It 
fiirther 

Resolved  (If  the  assembly  concur),  That 
the  clerk  of  the  assembly  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  presiding  officer  and 
clerk  of  each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  Ut  each  Member  thereof 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

(Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Senate  on  Saturday,  April  6.  1963.  In 
the  closing  hours  of  the  last  day  of  the  1963 
session.) 


Foreign  Language  Inttitate* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  continued 
support  and  assistance  for  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
have  the  trained  personnel  needed  to 
carry  out  U.S.  responsibilities  in  reQ>ect 
to  the  "cold  war"  and  in  the  developing 
nations.  In  the  education  leglslatlcHi 
now  under  study  and  consideration  there 
is  substantial  assistance  for  this  asp>ect 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
At  a  meeting  of  university  foreign  lan- 
guage directors  last  year,  there  waa 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  assist- 
ance given  to  universities  in  developing 
their  foreign  language  programs  thus  far 
was  extremely  valuable  tmd  that  without 
this  sissistance  the  universities  could  not 
have  been  able  to  develop  their  programs 
as  far  or  as  rapidly  as  they  have  done. 
Much  more  can  be  done  if  more  means 
to  develop  the  programs  further  could 
be  made  available.  I  deeply  believe  that 
at  least  a  higher  education  bill  should 
receive  top  priority  for  passage  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord 
the  "Statement  of  53  University  Foreign 
Language  and  Area  Center  EMrectors  <Hi 
Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,"  October  14, 1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  63  Univxrsitt  Foreign  LaiI^ 

GUACE  AND  AREA  CENTER  DiRXCTORS  ON  TITLE 

VI  or  THE  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  October  14.  1962 

Title  VI  of  the  National  I>efense  Education 
Act  of  1958  was  enacted  In  order  to  make 
good  the  Nation's  educational  deficiency  In 
modern  foreign  languages.  Many  languages 
of  national  Importance  were  found  not  to  be 
available  In  American  education,  others  were 
In  seriously  short  supply,  others  were  Ineffec- 
tively taught.  America's  commitments  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n  made  these  defl- 
clencjes  glaringly  apparent.  As  directors  of 
the  63  language  and  area  centers  supported 
under  title  VI  of  the  act,  we  feel  It  proper 
to  express  our  judgment  on  the  working  of 
the  act  in  Its  first  4  years,  and  on  the  need 
for  Its  extension. 

Title  VI  established  three  programs  on 
which  we  can  speak  with  authority.  It  has 
made  possible  the  development  of  63  centers 
In  33  universities,  offering  Instruction  In  66 
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critical  language*  and  related  area  studies. 
Bach  ceni-«r  provldea  regxilar  courses,  fre- 
quently Oirough  exUtlng  university  depart- 
menu.  alang  with  Bpeclallaed  Ubrary  and 
teaching  iiaterUU,  supplementary  lectures, 
and  frequenUy  supporUng  research.  The 
faculty  assembled  In  these  centers,  compris- 
ing 312  language  specialists  and  24«  special- 
ists in  tlie  culture  or  instltuUons  of  the 
foreign  aieas.  is  a  national  resource  of  great 
value. 

New  language  teaching  methods  and  mate- 
rials have  been  prepared  largely  through 
university  research  supported  by  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act.  As  a  result,  lan- 
guage learning  U  being  accelerated,  and 
adapted  with  precision  to  the  students* 
needs. 

About  1.600  graduate  students  have  been 
supported  in  learning  the  critical  languages 
and  the  related  area  subjects  through  na- 
tional defense  foreign  language  fellowships 
They  will,  on  completion  of  their  Ualning, 
help  fill  'he  Nation's  Increasing  needs  for 
language-  -rained  personnel  at  home  or  over- 
seas 

Every  dollar  of  Federal  money  that  sup- 
porU  the  centers  Is  matched  by  a  dollar  of 
university  funds;  in  fact  universities  have 
spent  considerably  more  than  the  matching 
requirement.  In  this  way.  Government  funds 
have  stimulated  the  universities  to  expand 
their  own  acUvitles  and  at  the  same  time 
have  enabled  the  universities  to  accomplUh 
a  task  wholly  beyond  their  own  resources. 
Thanks  to  the  statesmanlike  and  educa- 
tionally Informed  way  in  which  title  VI  of 
the  act  iias  been  administered  by  the  lan- 
guage Development  Branch.  Government 
funds  hnve  made  it  possible  for  the  univer- 
sities to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  language  resources  while  preserving 
their  own  freedom  of  action  and  maintain- 
ing their  own  distinctive  character. 

These  results  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
the  decision  4  years  ago  tc  enact  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Incorporating  title 
VI  The  need  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  will  In  1963  present 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  with  a  similar 
occasion  for  far-sighted  decision  Not  only 
is  there  need  for  instruction  In  critical  lan- 
guages and  related  area  courses  to  grow  In 
proportion  to  university  enrollments,  many 
critical  languages  are  not  yet  taught  in  this 
country:  others  are  taught  only  at  the  In- 
troductory level.  In  spite  of  the  training  of 
new  specialists  under  provisions  of  the  act. 
we  lack  sufficient  faculty  with  competence  in 
all  the  areas  of  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  Upon  us  will  now  fall  a  large  share 
of  the  duty  of  training  the  teachefs  who  will 
introduce  languages  in  much  earlier  stages 
of  school  and  college  education.  The  same 
considerations  of  national  interest  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  1968  are  more  pressing  now 
than  then,  and  call  for  Its  extension  and  en- 
largement by  the  next  Congress. 


Azined  the  Social  Security  Law 


vide  a  broader  baae  for  these  citizens, 
we  have  raised  the  ceiling  on  their  earn- 
ings from  $1,200  to  $1,700.    I  have  ad- 
vocated   complete    elimination    of    this 
restriction    since    coming    to    Congress 
some  13  years  ago.     Again,  the  nation- 
wide response  to  my  bill  (H.R.  5254)  is 
gratifying  and  profuse,  and  I  think  It 
exemplifies    eternal    vigilance.      Among 
the  most  sincere  notes  of  appreciation 
which  I  have  received  to  date  comes  from 
a  corvstituent.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Roane,  of 
81  Pershing  Avenue.  Poughkeepsie.  N.Y., 
whose  words  are.  in  my  opinion,  expres- 
sive of  true  Americanism  and  warrant 
the    consideration    of    each    and    every 
Member.     I  know   of   no  more  worthy 
right  to  champion  than  that  which  will 
assist  those  who  have  made  America  the 
wonderful  land  we  are  so  fortunate  to 
know  today.    We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
provide   incentive  for  these  persons  as 
they  enter  their  golden  years  to  insure 
that  theirs  is  not  the  era  of  twilight,  but 
of  hope. 

Mr.  Roane's  remarks  are  as  follows: 

PouGHKCKPSiK.  NY.  April  25.   1963. 
Hon.  Congressman  J   E.  Whabton, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Hon  CoNGRiasifAW  J.  E.  Whaston:  Your 
letter  as  the  roving  Congressman  to  hand, 
enjoyed  reading  it  very  much.  It  shows  that 
you  are  an  American — that  you  stand  on 
your  own  feet,  and  speak  the  courage  of 
your  convictions.  You  voted  for  a  bill  Just 
a  few  days  ago  that  was  OK. 

The  bill  that  you  have  reintroduced  to 
end  wage  top  Is  a  law  that  should  have  never 
been  passed  This  bill.  Instead  of  helping 
man  after  he  U  85,  is  a  bill  that  handicaps 
him  and  takes  from  him — makes  him  help- 
less before  the  Government  for  7  years  from 
65  to  72  This  part  of  the  social  security 
law  Is  a  handicap.  When  I  started  paying 
social  security,  my  boss  told  me  It  was  like 
Insurance  at  the  age  of  65.  I  would  be  able 
to  retire  If  I  wished.  I  paid  half  and  he 
paid.  I  thought  the  money  was  rightfully 
mine  at  the  age  of  65.  I  paid  It  in  with  my 
boas  when  I  signed  up  for  it.  It  had  strings 
attached  to  it — rubber  bands  tied  around  it. 
I  couldn't  make  but  $25  a  week.  If  I  made 
over  •1.20q  a  year  or  $1,700.  I  would  have  to 
give  the  Government  dollar  for  dollar.  If  I 
kept  my  Job.  I  would  be  paying  the  Govern- 
ment to  let  me  work.  Still,  the  social  secu- 
rity Is  mine.  I  paid  for  It — why  should  I 
pay  the  Government  to  let  me  work  In  a  free 
democracy?  Is  this  Russia?  I  was  wllUr.g 
to  work  and  let  the  Government  take  the  20 
percent  cut  on  my  wages  but  I  wasn't  going 
to  let  them  take  up  In  dollars,  so  I  spoke 
to  the  man  In  the  social  security  office.  He 
said  if  I  wanted  to  keep  on  working,  I  could 
cancel  the  social  security.  I  can  get  a 
steady  Job  now  paying  about  $3,000  a  year 
but  I  won't  take  it  on  that  account. 
Tours  truly. 

Clabzncx  H.  Roans. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\rES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  or- 
ganization has  been  said  to  be  a  matter 
of  time  and  eternal  vigilance.  Such  is 
the  case  in  the  area  of  legislation  for  our 
senior  citizens  who  receive  social  se- 
curity.   In  recognizing  the  need  to  pro- 


Fish  Proteiii  Concentrate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSAC Husrm 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  $,  1963 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal  contains  a 


balanced  and  well-written  article  on  the 
subject  of  fish  protein  concentrate,  com- 
monly known  as  fish  flour.  An  excellent 
source  of  protein,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  has  been  so  much  delay  In  making 
this  food  product  available  for  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  world,  particularly 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  As  the 
article  pc^ints  out,  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  potiulatlon  is  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition, especially  a  deficiency  or  al- 
most complete  lack  of  animal  protein. 
Every  second  at  least  one  person  dies  of 
starvation  somewhere  In  the  world.  I 
am  hopeful  that  action  will  be  taken  In 
the  near  future  to  make  this  fine  product 
available,  especially  In  the  light  of  the 
favorable  report  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  issued  some  6  months 
ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  my  remarks  about  It  be  printed 
In  the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  8.  1963) 

Pish   Floub  P»acas:    It  Rtvolves   About 
PaocxssLNO  or  Photein-Rich  Dncr  An) 

(By  Clarence  Newn\an) 

The  Interior  Depcirtment  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  more  than  $500,000  to  improve  a 
fish  food  product  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has.  in  effect,  ruled  "fllthy." 

At  the  same  time,  leading  nutritionists 
claim  that  a  satisfactory  process  for  prepar- 
ing the  product  already  exists  and.  in  fact.  Is 
in  full-scale  operation. 

At  the  center  of  this  confusing  contro- 
versy is  fish  protein  concentrate  (PPC).  also 
known  as  flah  flour.  Praised  by  diet  experts. 
Congressmen  and  Its  promoters,  even  the 
Food  and  Drug  people  agree  It's  an  excellent 
source  of  protein. 

Although  the  fracas  has  a  certain  Allce-ln- 
Wonderland  quality,  the  product  at  issue 
cotild  be  a  strategic  weapon  In  the  struggle 
to  feed  burgeoning  populations — particu- 
larly In  underdeveloped  countries.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  planet's  human  population 
suffers  from  malnutrition,  specifically  a  de- 
ficiency or  almost  complete  lack  of  animal 
protein.  Every  second  at  least  one  person 
dies  of  starvation  somewhere  in  the  world. 

POUnCAL    ASPXCTS 

Involved  In  the  flah  flour  controversy  are 
not  only  humane  but  Important  political 
considerations  At  least  it's  argued  that 
food  ootild  play  a  more  significant  role  In 
the  battle  to  win  the  support  of  uncom- 
mitted countries  where  a  substandard  diet 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

PDA  insists  its  stand  against  whole  fish 
flour  does  not  prevent  Government  agencies 
or*  other  from  shipping  PPC  to  undernoxu- 
Ished  people  abroad  whose  countries  have 
no  rule  against  It.  Nevertheless  the  State 
Depcu-tment.  the  food-for-peace  program,  and 
other  food  donors  are  reluctant  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  violent  propaganda  attack  oa  the 
United  States  which  would  likely  be  forth- 
coming if  they  should  try  to  feed  foreigners 
something  not  regarded  as  suitable  for 
Americans. 

To  see  why  protein  Is  so  Important,  con- 
sider a  few  facts  on  nutrition.  Aside  from 
water  and  minerals,  foods  consist  of  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates.  If  a  diet  is  low  on 
fats  and  carbohydrates,  there  Is  little  prob- 
lem, since  the  organism  can  manufacture 
both  out  of  proteins.  But  It  cannot  manu- 
facture proteins  out  of  fats  or  carbohydrates. 

Animal  proteins  contain  more  of  the  essen- 
tial amino  acids  than  do  plant  proteins 
The  best  animal  proteins  are  in  milk  and 
eggs    which    generally   are    in   short   supply 
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In  underdeveloped  countries.  It's  estimated 
that  Just  the  presently  unharvested  fish  In 
U.S.  coastal  waters  translated  Into  flsh  pro- 
tein concentrate  would  supply  sufficient 
quantities  of  animal  protein  to  supplement 
the  deficient  diets  of  about  1  bUlion  people 
for  300  days  at  the  cost  of  less  than  a  haU 
cent  per  person  per  day. 

For  some  time  it's  been  obvious  to  food 
technicians  that  an  easy  and  obvious  method 
of  getting  bulk  protein  concentrate  would  be 
to  take  whole  fish,  clean  and  defat  them, 
remove  the  fishy  taste  and  odor  and  grind 
them  Into  flourlike  substances.  Scientists 
claim  there  are  proven  processes  for  doing 
thU. 

viobin's  plants 

A  Midwest  producer  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  Ezra  Levin,  president  of  the 
VloBln  Corp.  in  Monticello.  111.,  says  he  has 
a  plant  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  that  turns 
out  14  tons  of  flsh  flour  daily  and  a  second 
built  in  conjunction  with  other  Interests  on 
Long  Island  which  will  have  a  20-tons-a-day 
capacity. 

There  have  been  significant  efforts  abroad 
In  PPC  manufacture.  A  Swedish  flirm  has 
invested  $1  million  in  research  efforts,  tech- 
nical breakthrough  In  techniques  have  been 
scored  in  Uruguay  and  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sian-manufactured FPC  has  been  tested  in 
this  country.  Also,  fish  protein  plants  have 
been  operated  In  Peru  and  South  Africa. 

And  every  year  both  here  and  abroad  tons 
of  flshmeal  are  fed  to  cattle,  poultry,  and 
even  ranch-raised  mink  to  get  maximum 
growth  In  the  shortest  period  of  time.  So  in 
a  world  where  people  die  for  lack  of  protein 
and  the  technical  methods  to  make  FPC  exist, 
what  Is  the  stumbling  block  to  its  widespread 
production  here? 

It's  section  402(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  FDA  says,  which 
bars  the  Interstate  shipment  In  this  country 
of  a  product  that  U  "filthy,  putrid,  decom- 
posed, or  otherwise  unfit  for  food."  The 
agency's  reasoning  is  that  the  complete  flsh — 
fins,  tall,  bones,  viscera  and  all — is  unclean 
and,  regardless  of  what  U  done  with  it.  it  la 
not  fit  for  human  consumption  under  the 
law. 

The  flsh  flour  flght  prompted  by  this  point 
of  view  got  underway  at  the  Washington 
level  in  IMl  when  fishing  interests  petitioned 
the  FDA  io  establish  a  deflniUon  and  stand- 
ard of  identity  for  flsh  protein  concentrate 
and  whole  flsh  flour.  At  that  Ume  the 
agency  Informally  expressed  an  opinion  that 
It  has  doggedly  held  to  ever  since,  that  whole 
flsh  flour  should  be  regarded  as  an  "adul- 
terated product." 

They  formalized  this  view  when  the  FDA 
Issued  a  standard  of  identity  the  foUowlng 
year.  It  said  flsh  flour  wotild  be  Ulegal  un- 
less It  was  made  from  cleaned  flsh  after 
discarding  heads,  tails,  fins,  viscera  and  in- 
testinal contents.  Bureau  of  Fishery  ex- 
perts estimate  flsh  flour  could  be  made  for 
as  little  as  9  cents  a  pound  from  whole  fish 
and  that  using  eviscerated  flsh  would  in- 
crease the  price  fivefold. 

This  Impasse  caused  flsh  flour  exponents 
to  redouble  their  efforts  and  attracted  sup- 
'  porters  to  their  cause.  Senator  Patti.  Doug- 
las (Democrat,  of  Illinois)  even  went  so 
far  as  to  serve  fellow  Congressmen  a  flsh 
flovir  and  rice  curry  In  his  office  whUe  news- 
men looked  on. 

With  a  public  hearing  on  the  FDA's  rill- 
ing slated.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  entered  the  picture.  He  asked  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  have  a  ^>e- 
clal  panel  find  out  whether  flsh  flour  oould 
be  safely  made,  whether  such  a  prodtict  now 
exists  and  also  whether  there  U  a  need  for 
inexpensive  animal-protein  food  supplement 
among  low-income  groups  in  the  United 
States.  Pending  the  committee  report  ths 
public  hearings  wers  postponed. 

To  Mr.  Udall's  first  two  questions  th« 
special   panel   answered    in   the   affirmative. 


To  the  third  query  It  said  that  although 
no  one  has  demonstrated  a  need  for  animal 
protein  in  the  United  States,  there's  the 
possibility  such  a  product  would  be  of  great 
value  botli  In  emergency  situations  and  in 
meeting  worldwide  expanding  food  require- 
ments. And  the  committee  cautioned:  "The 
lack  of  demonstrable  and  existing  evidence 
of  present  need  should  not  interfere  with 
development  of  new  food  products." 

Although  this  report  was  Issued  6  months 
ago,  the  FDA  has  adamantly  stood  on  Its 
original  evaluation  of  flsh  flour. 

The  agency's  attitude  in  this  matter  draws 
a  strong  response  from  flsh  flotir  proponents. 
Says  one,  "It's  like  telling  you  that  becatise 
your  hands  are  dirty,  they'll  always  be  dirty 
no  matter  how  well  you  wash  them." 

PERFECTLY    GOOD    FOOD 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  professor  of  nutri- 
tion at  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
and  one  of  the  world's  leading  nutritionists, 
declares  simply,  "If  you  grind  up  the  whole 
flsh  and  if  it  is  cleaned  chemically  and  bac- 
terlologlcally  the  resulting  flsh  flour  Is  per- 
fectly good  food." 

Reports  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations  indicate 
hundreds  of  tons  of  flsh  flour  have  been 
produced  and  consumed  by  humans  In 
Sweden,  Morocco,   and   South  Africa. 

The  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  com- 
ments: "The  FDA  maintains  that  its  com- 
position makes  flsh  flour  vmesthetlc  and 
that  it  will  be  repugnant  to  consimiers.  over- 
looking the  fact  products  such  as  gelatin  are 
known  to  come  from  raw  materials  equally 
unesthetic  •  •  •  that  flsh  flour  Is  pure  and 
clean  chemically  and  biologically  Is  not  in 
question." 

And  It's  been  noted  that  the  PDA  allows 
the  sale  of  many  Imported  food  oddities — 
canned  worms.  Insects  and  reptiles — which 
are  esthetically  disttirblng  as  diet  Items 
to  many  Americans. 

Should  the  FDA  change  Its  mind  on  flsh 
flour,  of  course.  It  would  mean  a  lot  to  the 
flsh  Industry  and  Mr.  Levin's  VloBln  Co.  In 
particular,  as  well  as  to  other  flsh  processors. 
But  as  long  as  the  FDA  holds  to  Its  present 
stand.  It's  unlikely  domestically  produced 
fish  flotu-,  whether  made  by  the  VloBln  meth- 
od or  some  Improved  technique  the  Interior 
Department  may  come  up  with,  will  have 
any  kind  of  market  here  except  as  livestock 
food. 

Regardless  of  what  Government  agencies 
do  or  say  about  this  product,  however,  there 
are  powerful  forces  working  on  behalf  of  it 
and  other  new  foods.  The  world's  skyrocket- 
ing population  Is  expected  to  double  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  And  to  score  even  mod- 
erate improvements  In  the  substandard  nu- 
tritional state  of  the  poorly  fed  pxDrtlon  otf 
the  population,  food  production  must  be 
doubled  by  1980  and  trebled  by  the  year 
2000. 


tion    and    threats    from    Government 
officials. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Rock  Island  (111.)  Argus,  May  «, 
1963] 
Rigging  thx  Wheat  Votx 
The  U.S.  Department   of   Agriculture  has 
been  accused  of  exerting  undue  pressure  on 
wheat  growers  to  get  a  favorable  vote  on  the 
department's  two-price  certiflcate  plan  which 
growers  will  vote  on  May  21. 

In  one  Instance,  the  Department's  ASC 
committee  In  Montana  received  a  letter, 
which  came  to  the  notice  of  a  critic  of  the 
program,  which  the  committee  regarded  as 
instructing  It  to  work  for  a  yes  vote.  The 
Department  avows  the  instructions  were  t» 
see  that  farmers  were  properly  Informed. 
The  proposal  calls  for  strict  controls  on 
the  ntunber  of  bushels  a  farmer  oould  market 
at  the  top  Government  support  price,  $2. 
Other  wheat,  much  of  which  would  go  into 
export,  would  get  a  support  price  of  $1.20. 

In  addition  to  the  two-price  Idea,  a  new 
feature  of  this  scheme  Is  the  control  on  pro- 
duction as  well  as  acreage. 

If  farmers  disapprove  this  plan,  they  can 
still  get  around  $1.25  a  bushel  for  accepting 
acreage  allotments,  or  they  can  trust  to  the 
open  market  on  unlimited  planting. 

The  Farm  Bureau  alone  of  all  majca'  farm 
organizations  opposes  this  scheme,  which  It 
calls  another  Invasion  of  free  enterprise. 

Not  many  Illinois  farmers  will  vote  on  It. 
but  com  farmers  will  watch  with  stxne  con- 
cern because  much  of  the  low-price  wheat 
would  compete  with  com  as  livestock  feed; 
and  on  the  basis  of  experience,  they  can  well 
imagine  this  production  exceeding  the  De- 
partment's expectations. 

There  is  some  alarm  also  because  of  the 
possibility  that  a  yes  vote  on  wheat  would 
be  followed  by  a  proposal  to  tighten  the  con- 
trols on  com.  The  Department  claims  other- 
wise. The  House  already  has  passed  a  bill 
for  extension  of  the  present  feed  grain 
program. 

The  whole  wheat  control  plan  is  rigged  In 
favor  of  a  yes  vote  because  of  the  big  differ- 
ence between  what  the  farmer  will  get  If 
he  apprpves  and  what  he  will  be  doled  out 
If  he  reJecU  It.  With  a  no  vote,  however, 
farmers  will  have  the  prospect  of  eventual 
complete  freedom  from  controls.  At  least, 
they  will  be  looking  In  that  direction.  If 
they  approve  it,  they  will  accept  a  new  form 
of  serfdom  In  which  the  Government  will 
be  toe  master  of  almost  everything  they 
do. 
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EJITENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Rock  Island.  111..  Argus 
concerning  the  pending  wheat  referen- 
dum. 

I  am  In  complete  accord  with  the  edi- 
torial and  also  feel  this  Is  a  rigged  refer- 
endum. I  think  it  high  time  our  farmers 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  without  the  fear  of  intimida- 
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EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   XLLIWOIS 

IN'THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  i,  1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excellent 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Depart- 
ment Store  Journal  for  April  17,  1963.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

This  editorial  In  effect  endorses  S.  750, 
the  truth -in-lending  bill  and  it  signifies, 
I  believe,  a  change  of  opinion.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whithxb  the  TatTTH- in -Lending  Bilx? 

Of.  all  legislation  actively  pending  in  Con- 
gress, none  has  caused  so  much  excitement, 
strident  opposltlo.  or  downright  anguish  as 
the  so-called  truth-in-lending  bill. 
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Although  S  750  U  known  oflJcUlly  m  the 
credit  control  bill,  and  hM  languished  In  a 
8«nate  •ubconunlttee  for  3  years.  It  may  well 
b«come  la»  soon— next  year  If  not  earlier 
Recent  changes  In  the  Senate  and  House 
Banking  Commltteea  make  thla  likely.  Up 
to  now.  the  blU's  stumbling  block  has  been 
the  opposition  In  a  Senate  subconunlttee 
of  Republicans  and  one  conservative  Demo- 
crat. Senator  Rob*«tsom  of  Virginia.  But 
the  parent  Senate  Banking  Conunlttee  voted 
to  cut  one  OOP  member  from  the  subcom- 
mittee. If  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  who  heads  the 
BUbcomml'tee.  can  sway  the  vote  of  wavering 
Senator  M^TSxnt.  Democrat,  of  Maine,  he 
seems  sure  to  free  his  pet  bill. 

In  the  full  committee,  a  Democrat  has  been 
substituted  for  a  Republican.  Now  the  bal- 
ance of  power  resu  with  three  undecided 
members:  Senators  Spabkman.  Democrat,  of 
Alabama.  Mc1i«tt»«.  Democrat,  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Jatttb.  Republican,  of  New 
York.  If  those  three  refuse  to  Join  the  op- 
position, 'iven  by  abstaining.  Senator 
DotJGLAS  wll  win. 

Department-  stores  are  vitally  concerned 
with  this  l<iglAlatlon.  and  rightly  so.  because 
If  It  passe*  into  law.  revolving  credit  may 
wither  and  fade  out  as  quickly  as  It  grew. 

The  bin  'rould  make  reUllers  spell  out  for 
consumers  tn  sales  contracts  the  total  ttnance 
charges  and  f"-"iiai  interest  rates  they're 
being  charged  on  Installment  purchases. 
Senator  Douolas  and  other  congressional 
llbenUs  contend  most  rates  are  much  higher 
than  consvmers  realize,  often  exceeding  30 
percent  annually.  Department  stores  know 
fully  that  this  la  so — most  revolving  credit 
sccotints  charge  15  percent  Interest  per 
month  on  the  unpaid  balance,  which  Is  18 
percent  Interest  per  year.  M<»^  customers 
have  no  comprehension  or  realization  of  this, 
and  In  fairness,  most  do  not  care.  To  them, 
a  small  monthly  charge  seems  reasonable, 
but  store  owners  are  afraid  they  would  be 
aghast  at  being  told  they  are  paying  18  per- 
cent a  year. 

Retailers  tell  me  their  customers  would  be 
scared  away  by  emphasizing  misleading  In- 
terest rats  percentages.  Moreover,  they  say 
It  would  Ije  excessively  burdensome  and  un- 
workable. The  unworkable  argument  ap- 
plies to  Uis  typical  revolving  credit  account. 
They  say  that  although  they  would  have  to 
state  the  rate  as  18  percent,  the  true  rate 
could  be  higher  or  lower,  depending  on  how 
much  the  customer  pays  each  month  (U 
could  bi9  more  than  the  agreed-upon 
amount)  and  whether  the  payment  Is  made 
before  or  iifter  the  service  charge  la  assessed. 
Pot  the  x>mputaUon  to  be  expressed  In 
simple  annual  rates,  they  further  allege.  Is 
ImpoeslbUi  without  advance  knowledge  of  the 
•zact  time  and  amount  of  all  transactions. 

CcDie  now,  gents,  let's  admit  these  argu- 
ments ai«  tUmsy  and  specious  Indeed.  The 
bill  can  be  complied  with  by  simply  stating 
tha  annual  rate  baaed  <»  the  customer's 
schedule  of  payments.  Senator  Dotjclas 
agrees  with  this,  remarking  that  no  further 
adjustment  woxild  be  required  If  the  cus- 
tomer missed  a  payment  or  paid  early. 

A  better  case  against  the  bill  can  be  made 
by  simply  questioning  its  necessity,  and  even 
here  we  are  on  shaky  ground.  The  propoeed 
bill  takes  In  small  loan  companies  too.  and 
also  has  the  administration's  solid  support. 
The  Unklng-ln  of  small  loan  companies, 
whose  abuse  of  people's  gxilllblUty  Is  notorl- 
*^ws,  ma):e8  the  bill  emotion -packed  and  dlf- 
flciilt  to  defeat.  Even  the  nickname,  truth- 
in-lendiag,  helps  Its  chance  of  passage.  All 
In  all.  It  Is  really  not  such  a  bad  bill. 

Frankly.  It  appears  that  disclosure  of 
charges  and  rates  would  encourage  people  to 
shop  aroxmd  for  the  best  rates,  some  of  which 
might  ilrop  owing  to  competition.  If  a  re- 
emaon  hits,  rates  may  fall.  Inducing  people 
to  buy  or  borrow  more  and  thus  stimulate 
the  eoinomy.  If  business  Improves,  rates 
would  Jkely  rise  and  slow  the  advance.    Fur- 
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ther.  I  think  revelaUon  ol  credit  charges 
would  encourage  greater  use  o*  eredlt  by 
those  who  remain  afraid  of  It  because  at  its 
mysteries. 

OpponenU  of  the  bUl  who  say  people  are 
more  Interested  In  dollars- and -cenU  ai 
monthly  payments  than  In  annual  Interest 
percentages  are  doing  their  cause  no  service. 
That's  Just  It:  such  Is  the  case,  which  obvl- 
oualy  then  calls  for  a  remedy.  As  Interest 
rates  are  revealed,  more  of  them  might  at 
least  approach  the  traditional  fair  6  percent 
true  annual  rate  which  U  generally  con- 
sidered appropriate. 


(The  other  was  also  Michix's  and  de- 
signed to  strike  out  of  the  measure  a  pro- 
Tlslon  which  provided  a  way  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  get  "advance"  moneys  without  ap- 
propriation—"back  door"  spending.  Bos 
ealls  It.  The  House  agreed  with  him  and 
closed  the  »>ack  door.  Strikingly,  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  representative  In  the 
gaUery  grabbed  his  bead  In  hU  hands  with 
horror  when  this  amendment  passed.) 


No  Joking  Matter 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxiNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  i.  1963 

Mr  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
started  out  to  have  been  a  Joke  ended 
up  in  dead  seriousness,  and  to  the  bene- 
nt  of  the  taxpayer.  I  feel  It  wise  that 
two  amendments  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  18th  Illinois 
District  were  attached  to  the  feed  grain 
bin  we  recently  passed. 

It  is  not  funny  when  some  farmers 
taking  advantage  of  Uncle  Sam's  gener- 
osity receive  farm  payments  In  excess  of 
the  original  cost  of  their  land. 

Neither  Is  it  funny  or  good  business 
practice  to  have  allowed  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  spend  unappropriated 
funds  through  the  so-called  "back  door 
spending"  process. 

In  view  of  this  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  were 
sound  and  I  am  glad  this  House  In  Its 
wisdom  saw  fit  to  adopt  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  an  article  from 
the  Peoria,  lU..  Journal  Star  which  re- 
fers to  these  amendments. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  May  2.  1963] 
CrrT  Folk  Won't  Grr  Oat  StrssmT 
"I'm  sorry   I   woke  the   Senator  up.     The 
country  Is  much  better  off  when  he's  asleep." 
That  was  one  of  Huey  Long's  classics   In 
the  U.3.  Senate,  but  Washington  Is  not  with- 
out humor  these  days.  too. 

An  amendment  to  a  feed  grain  bill  which 
would  not  only  provide  payments  for  farmers 
to  no  longer  grow — oats.  I  think  It  was — but 
would  also  pay  farmers  who  never  grew  oats 
for  continuing  not  growing  oaU  was  offered 
In  the  House  saying  that  slmUar  paymenU 
could  be  claimed  by  city  realdenU  for  never 
growing  oats,  either.  It  got  157  votes  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Bos  Michel  heard  about  a  possible  Joke 
amendment  providing  that  no  payments 
could  be  made  Ui  a  single  year  In  excess  of 
the  full  fair  purchase  price  of  the  farm,  and 
on  Investigation  found  that  some  western 
farmers  did  receive  payments  In  1  year  In 
excess  of  the  original  per  acre  cost  of  their 
land,  and  came  up  with  serious  amendment. 
It  provided  that  payments  could  not  exceed 
30  percent  of  the  full  fair  market  value  of 
the  land  In  any  1  year.  He  pointed  out  that 
at  20  percent  or  over  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  Uncle  Sam  to  buy  the  farm  outright 
and  take  It  out  of  production  that  way — and 
his  amendment  paMCd.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
one  of  two  amendments  actually  mads  to 
the  feed  grain  bill. 


Death  of  Columuitt  Ray  Tocker 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  porNSTLVAWiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ray  Tucker  removes  from  the 
American  scene  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
outstanding  newspapermen — author  as 
well  as  columnist.  He  was  a  credit  to  his 
profession  and  an  asset  to  his  country 
which  he  served  with  loyalty  and  distinc- 
tion in  peace  and  in  war.  Mr.  Tucker's 
column  was  carried  for  13  years  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  Evening 
News,  the  largest  newspaper  in  my  Con- 
gressional District.  On  Monday,  May  6, 
1963.  that  paper  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Ray  Tucker's  Last  Message  to 
Editor."  As  part  of  my  remarks  today, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  this  article. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wllkes-Barre  Times  Leader  Eve- 
ning News.  May  6.  1063 1 
Rat    TucKOt'B  Last  Mxssaok  to   Enrroa 
When  Ray  Tucker's  column  was  delivered 
to  the  desk  of  the  editor  of  the  Times-Leader 
Evening  News  last  Februrary   13,  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  message,  beginning  "Today's 
Is  the  last  Whirligig  I  shall  wrlte." 

It  was  quite  a  Jolt,  coming  2  months  after 
the  death  of  Oeorge  Sokolsky.  We  had  known 
our  Washington  columnist  had  been  Ul,  but 
we  were  not  prepared  for  this. 
The  message  continued : 
"The  cancer  that  hospitalized  me  a  year 
ago  has  recurred.  Doctors  tell  me  It  Is  Inop- 
erable. They  teU  me  that  great  advances 
have  been  made  In  chemotherapy  In  recent 
years  and  and  that,  they  hope.  It  wlU  do  won- 
ders for  me. 

"And  now  I  am  tired.  1  want  to  conserve 
my  suength  to  fight  the  biggest  scrap  of  my 
life.  I  want  to  conserve  my  time  for  my 
family  and  for  meditation  and  prayer.  So. 
no  more  columns. 

"Today.  I  want  to  thank  the  hundreds  of 
editors  who  have  printed  my  column  for 
their  deep  undersUndtng  and  their  great 
help. 

NrWS  BEHIND  THK  NXWS 

•For  36  years.  I  have  written  the  Whirligig 
Newspaper  editors  have  realized  that  I  have 
trxxly  been  trying  to  give  them  and  their 
readers  the  news  behind  the  news;  the  facU 
that  add  to  public  understanding  of  the  Is- 
sues of  our  Ume  and  the  truths  that  helped 
them  evaluate  their  roles  In  our  great  re- 
public. 

"I  am  especially  grateful  to  those  editors — 
and  this  was  all  of  you  at  least  once — who 
disagreed  with  my  conclusions  but  who 
printed  what  I  had  written  anyhow  because 
they  respected  my  Judgment  or,  at  least,  my 
right  to  say  what  I  believed. 

"I  am  also  grateful  to  the  editors  who  have 
chlded  me  when  they  thought  I  missed  a 
point  and.  more  so,  tojthose  editors  who  have 
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sent  me  stiggestlons.  ideas  and  notes  that  be- 
gan. 'Ray.  here  Is  something  you  ought  to 
look  Into.'  From  those  came  some  of  my 
best  stories. 

"I  have  been  privileged  as  few  men  have:  I 
have  spent  a  generation  In  the  greatest  news 
center  In  the  world.  I  had  covered  the  deaths 
of  rulers  and  the  births  of  nations.  I  have 
recorded  the  heartbeats  of  this  Nation  during 
Its  saddest  and  Its  greatest  days  so  far  In 
history.  And  during  this  time — thanks  to 
you.  my  editors — I  have  been  able  to  com- 
municate to  hundreds  of  mUUons  of  fellow 
Americans. 

"My  syndicate  has  chosen  Andrew  Tully  to 
carry  the  Whirligig  on.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally,  but  his  reputation  Is  great.  He 
Is  warmhearted,  discerning.  Industrious  and 
courageous.  He  can  be  a  great  columnist  In 
the  great  tradition.  But  that  wUl  depend  on 
you  as  much  as  It  wUl  on  him." 

Now  come  the  sad  tidings  of  Ray  Tucker's 
death  at  00  of  lung  cancer  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  General  Hospital,  not  far  from 
where  be  labored  so  long  and  successfully. 

There  Is  little  we  can  add  today  to  the 
sentiments  we  expressed  3  short  months  ago 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  and,  far 
more  Important,  what  Ray  Tucker  wrote  on 
this  page  for  13  eventful  years. 

A  great  many  local  residents  will  recaU 
his  visit  to  Wllkes-Barre  In  1947  when  he 
addressed  a  district  convention  of  Klwanls  In 
St.  Stephen's  parish  house.  At  that  time. 
Danul  J.  Flood,  who  Introduced  him, 
disclosed  the  noted  columnist  might  have 
been  a  bfiseball  star  If  he  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  Tom  Tucker,  who  was 
with  the  National  League  and  numbered 
among  hU  proteges  Big  Ed  Walsh  of  Plains 
and  Steamer  Flanagan  of  WUkes-Barre. 

IN  ILLDSTBIOUS  COMPANY 

One  of  America's  top  flight  newspwipermen, 
author  as  well  as  columnist,  Ray  Tucker  was 
a  credit  to  his  profession  and  an  asset  to  his 
country  which  he  served  with  loyalty  and 
distinction  in  peace  and  war. 

In  death,  he  Joins  an  illustrious  company 
of  American  Journalists — newspapermen  like 
Ernie  Pyle.  Paul  Mallon.  Arthur  Brisbane, 
Odd  Mclntyre.  our  own  Frank  Ward  O'Mal- 
ley  and  Louis  Weltzenkorn  and  scores  of 
others  listed  In  the  fourth  estate's  hall  of 
fame. 


Encoarafing  and  Fostering  Excellence  in 
a  Democratic  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKANSAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column 
by  Joe  Stroud  which  appeared  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  April  21.  His  col- 
umn discusses  the  problem  of  encourag- 
ing and  fostering  excellence  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  It  was  stimulated  by  the 
book  entitled  "Excellence."  by  John  W. 
Gardner,  president  oi  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  I  believe  that  this  column 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Ocwgres- 

SIONAL  RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1 
[From  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Apr.  21,  1963] 
Must     Bqualitt     Holo     Us     Back     From 

EXCIX.LENaE? 

(By  Joe  Stroud) 

Can  a  society  be.  as  ours  purports  to  be, 
equalltarlan  and  still  produce  the  excel- 
lence that  is  demanded  to  meet  society's 
needs? 

This  Is  a  question  not  only  of  Important 
philosophical  Interest,  but  of  pressing  practi- 
cal concern  as  well.  The  conflict  between 
egalltarianism  and  excellence  is  very  urgent 
In  a  free  society  faced  with  technical  and  spe- 
cialized peeds.  Arkansas,  being  a  part  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Southwest,  has  a  spiritual 
affinity  for  the  egalltarianism  of  the  old 
frontier  but  an  \u-gent  physical  need  for  the 
excellence  that  can  solve  problems  and  de- 
velop new  Ideas. 

The  conflict  Is  examined  In  a  notable  book, 
appropriately  entitled  "Excellence,"  by  John 
W.  Gardner,  who  Is  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation.  In  brief,  Mr.  Qardner 
concludes  that  we  can  be  equal  and  excel- 
lent as  well,  but  that  It  Isnt  easy.  His 
conclusion  Is  scarcely  sxirprlslng,  but  his 
examination  of  the  difficulties  along  the 
way  Is  of  Interest. 

The  problem  of  finding,  promoting  and 
encouraging  excellence  was  certainly  not  first 
defined  In  Mr.  Gardner's  book.  It  began 
long  before  even  the  Greeks,  supplied  their 
peculiar  answer  to  It,  and  It  will  not  be  re- 
solved by  a  wave  of  popular  demand  for  Mr. 
Gardner's  book.     It  Is  eternal. 

CONTEMPOaART.    TOO 

But  there  are  some  reasons  to  believe  that 
It  Is  especially  contemporary  too.  The  dean 
of  one  Arkansas  college,  for  example,  said 
recently  that  the  contempt  In  which  stu- 
dents at  his  Institution  held  excellence  Is 
perhaps  the  severest  challenge  he  faces.  He 
said  that  his  discussions  with  teachers  from 
abroad  led  him  to  believe  that  this  lack  of 
respect  for  achievement  Is  worse  In  the 
United  States  than  In  Europe. 

The  frontier  Imprint  has  left  many  of  us 
with  a  vague  distrust  of  the  egghead  or  evfen 
of  the  more  ambitious  worker.  The  "man-* 
agerlal  class"  evolves  a  whole  series  of  status 
symbols — which  promote  conformity — and 
our  unions  enforce  work  rules  that  do  the 
same.  We  pay  llpservlce  to  Individualism, 
yet  we  want  everyone  to  be  Individual  In 
precisely  the  same  way  we  are  and  with  Just 
the  same  limits.  In  our  schools,  "the  brains" 
are  sometimes  subjected  to  ridicule,  and 
social  ostracism.  A  member  of  the  Hendrlx 
College  admission  committee  recently  told 
the  student  newspaper,  almost  defensively, 
that  Hendrlx  had  never  tried  to  be  "a  brain 
school."  If  not.  why  not?  Isn't  the  brain 
what  education  Is  Intended  for? 

An  undergraduate  at  Tulane  University 
once  broke  up  a  Renaissance  history  class  by 
observing  that  the  Renaissance  seemed  to 
him  to  be  composed  of  a  lot  of  "Individuals" 
running  around  living  lives  that  were  almost 
exactly  alike.  The  diversity  and  brilliance 
of  the  Renaissance  Is  done  an  Injustice  in 
thU  remark,  but  It  applies  with  a  great  deal 
more  force  to  the  American  frontier.  Haven't 
we  seen  on  television  the  ease  with  which 
the  frontiersman  Is  Identifiable — and  how 
the  more  he  changes,  the  more  he  remains 
the  same? 

A    LEVELLER    AND    KQUALIZER 

The  frontier  was  a  leveler  and  an  equal- 
izer. It  yielded  many  good  fruits,  such  as 
the  contempt  for  hereditary  privilege  and  the 
artiflclal  standards  of  wealth.  But  if  it  lev- 
eled certain  Institutions  and  customs  that 
deserved  to  be  leveled,  It  also  tended  to  pro- 
duce a  conformist  average.  Frederick  Jack- 
son Turner  has  explored  the  diverse  effects 
of  the  frontier  on  American  culture,  and  his 
theories  have  tended  to  be  verified  through 
the  years. 


Do  we.  as  heirs  of  the  Influence  of  the  fron- 
tier, have  sufficient  regard  for  excellence  and 
an  adequate  drive  to  escape  mediocrity?  Our 
public  schools  do  not  always  seem  to  suggest 
so.  A  fresh  look  at  scMne  of  the  guidebooks 
being  used  In  the  elementary  schools  sug- 
gests that  our  children  are  being  fed  a  lot  of 
pap.  Much  of  It.  If  followed  slavishly  by  the 
classroom  teacher,  would  bore  the  bright 
child  to  desperation. 

Our  college  admission  policies  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  are  very  concerned  about  excel- 
lence. At  the  State  colleges,  the  admission 
policies  Imposed  by  State  legislatures  or  by 
customs  suggest  that  we  are  more  disturbed 
over  the  egalitarian  part  of  our  national 
creed  than  about  educating  the  educable. 
They  take  all  comers,  and  then  a  good  num- 
ber wash  out  after  a  semester  or  so.  at  con- 
siderable cost  to  themselves  and  the  tax- 
payers. The  private  schools  are  somewhat 
freer  about  demanding  strict  quallflcatlons 
for  admission,  but  they  are  frequently  apolo- 
getic about  doing  so. 

A    MORE    uaCENT    PROBLEM 

At  the  college  level,  the  problem  Is  likely 
to  become  more  and  more  urgent  as  costs 
continue  to  rise  and  as  the  press  of  growing 
enrollments  continues.  Societies — aftd 
States  such  as  Arkansas — must  reconsider 
periodically  what  iJiey  are  doing  with  their 
educational  opportunities. 

We  ought  to  be  giving  more  urgent  at- 
tention to  the  kind  of  education  we  are 
giving  In  our  Arkansas  schools  to  the  child 
with  special  talenU.  (We  have  taken  the 
word  "exceptional"  and  made  It  a  euphem- 
ism for  handicapped  in  many  Instances.) 
Nowhere  is  the  problem  more  exposed  than 
In  the  matter  of  college  admissions,  but  It 
Is  by  no  means  limited  to  there. 

Mr.  Gardner  takes  note  of  all  sorts  of 
myths  about  excellence:  the  "early,  bloom, 
early  fade"  theory  that  youngsters  showing 
promise  'In  school  fall  to  produce  In  later 
years,  that  talent  visually  carries  with  It 
Instability,  that  talented  are  undependable 
and  Impractical.  Such  myths  certainly  have 
wide  acceptance  In  our  society.  But  Mr. 
Gardner  debunks  them  all,  and  rather 
effectively. 

THE    COLD     WAR'S    IMPACT 

The  space  race  and  the  cold  war  have 
caused  us  to  revise  some  of  our  attitudes 
toward  talent  and  toward  excellence,  but 
our  schools  have  not  caught  up.  Neither 
have  our  public  attitudes. 

There  has  been  heavy  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  greater  equality  under  the  law  and 
for  more  perfect  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  Is  all  to  the  good.  It  is  as  bad  to  lose 
talent  because  an  unequal  opportunity  is 
offered  as  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  equality. 
But  must  we.  In  trying  to  achieve  equality 
of  opportunity  and  under  the  law.  accept  a 
bland  mediocrity  and  stultifying  conformity 
for  us  all? 

Mr.  Gardner  thinks  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  All  of  us  had  better  hope  he  is 
right. 


Poem   by   Mr.   Hyman   Pressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  BEALL,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
just  had  a  most  unusual  and  gratifying 
election  in  Baltimore.  Theodore  McKel- 
din  was  elected  mayor  on  the  Republican 
ticket.    Also  on  this  ticket  was  a  Demo- 
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crat.  Mr.  Hyman  Pressman,  who  was 
elected  city  comptroller. 

Mr.  Pressman  has  alwa3rs  been  active 
In  civic  alTairs  and.  by  his  diligent  efforts 
as  a  aatchdog  for  the  Interests  of  the 
people  has  earned  for  himself  local  and 
nationwide  acclaim. 

Whfit  Ls  not  so  well  known  Is  that  Mr. 
Pressrian  was  bom  on  Shakespeare's 
birthday  and  claims  that  he  has  an  es- 
tabli-s'ied  poetic  license  which  he  is  cur- 
rently using  under  the  penname  of  Hy- 
man "Cassius  Clay  "  Pressman.  He  Is 
likely  to  break  out  in  poetry  at  any  time 
durin«  a  political  campaign.  I  ask  unan- 
imoui  consent  that  a  sample  of  Mr. 
Pressman's  political  poetry  entitled. 
"Two-Party  System"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

TT.ere  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows : 

TW0-PA«TT    ST8TM€ 

Democrats  now  know  Its  cricket 

T<)  vote  for  McKeldlns  Ucket 

Jirui  the  Republlcana  too 

Kaow  that  if*  the  thing  to  do. 

Pkippets,  marionettes  and  chessmen 

HaTS   no   place   with   Hyman   Pressman. 

Nor  is  there  a  dlfflcult  Job 

That's  too  hard  for  Oerstimg.  Bob. 

Hear  the  clamor  for  transition 

To  the  party  coalition, 

There   is   no  more  need   to  grope 

I'or  the  fusion  offers  hope. 

r.Tiere  will  be  no  need  to  pity 

'>ur  beloved  Baltimore  City. 

'tfen  of  every  occupation 

97U1  feel  the  rejuvenation 

As  the  men  who  fight  for  right 

Drive  the  bosses  out  of  sight. 

Followers  of  Meredith  Boyce 

Will  have  reason  to  rejoice 

And  there  wlU  be  no  more  woes 

For  the  friends  of  Angelos. 

Democrats  are  set  to  stay 

With  McKeldln  election  day 

Arm  In  arm  and  side  by  Bltfe 

To  assxire  a  big  landslide/^ 

Higher  than  the  highest  steeple 

For  the  ticket  of  the  people. 


McLoskey  Rapt  Udall  Power  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxrwoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  able  colleague.  Bob  McLos- 
KiT,  representing  the  district  adjacent  to 
mine  in  Dlinols.  referring  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall's  proposal 
for  a  Federal  power  systems  hookup  In 
Western  States,  called  the  proposal  a 
"kilowatt  Kremlin  for  the  United  States." 

Congressmsm  McLoskxt  pointed  out 
that  Secretary  Udall  said  on  a  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  could  learn  much 
from  their  achievements.  In  his  press 
release,  my  colleague  indicated  that 
Udall  "must  have  decided  to  Sovietize 
our  entire  system  in  America"  and  his 
proposal  for  the  Western  States  pow- 
er hookup  was  a  "gigantic  grid  of  grief 
for  taxpayers." 


The  May  4  issue  of  the  Rock  Island 
(111.)  Argus  included  an  editorial  regard- 
ing the  McLosxfT  release.  I  think  U  is 
most  important  to  call  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and 
request  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Rock  Island  (Ul.)   Argus.  ICay  i. 
1B«3| 
McLoskxt  Sounds  Powb  Auism 

A  timely  warning  against  a  vast  Federal 
public  power  extension  In  13  Western  States 
has  been  Issued  by  Congressman  Robkbt  T. 
McLosKET  of  this  district.  The  plan,  as  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 
envisions  the  "Inter-oonnectlon  of  areas 
served  by  the  department's  marketing  agen- 
cies- 
Mr.  McLosKKT  slapped  the  "kilowatt  krem- 
Un-  label  on  thU  scheme,  which  may  cause 
some  people  to  regard  his  accusation  as  on 
the  Imaginative  side. 

It  U  not  imaglnaUve  by  any  me*ns.  Let 
them  consider  the  gradual  expansion  oX  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  will  cele- 
brate Its  30th   anniversary  o>n  May  18. 

The  TVA  was  put  through  Congress  aa  a 
flood  Control  scheme,  to  harness  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  sale  of  pow- 
er was  supposed  to  be  Incidental.  Now  It  Is 
the  flood  control  that  Is  Incidental. 

TVA  has  gone  far  beyond  the  dreams  even 
of  Its  original  sponsors  by  building  steam 
as  well  as  hydraulic  plants  and  driving  the 
private  power  Interests  out  of  business  In  its 
territory.  It  can  do  this  because  It  has  the 
advantage  of  low-Interest  loans  from  the  VS. 
Treasury  and  escapes  the  52  percent  Income 
tax  which  hits  corporate  profits  In  excess 
of  935.000. 

lU  continued  growth  Is  made  possible  by 
a  powerful  combination  of  Interests  using 
your  tax  moneys-one,  the  bureaucrats  who 
want  to  expand  their  own  empires  and  their 
prestige;  two.  selfish  local  Interests  that 
want  the  benefit  of  Oovemment-subeldlxed 
low-cost  i»wer. 

The  only  way  this  business  win  be  stopped 
Is  for  the  taxpayers  who  are  doing  the  sub- 
sidizing to  start  making  more  noise  about  tt. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  McLoeKxr  has 
Joined  the  alarm  sounders. 


Cootinulns  No- Win  Poficy  Avenae  to 
Disaiter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAXOUlfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nashville  Banner,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  la 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  and  coura- 
geous newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
This  newspaper  has  continued  a  relent- 
less campai^ni  against  soft  appeas^nent 
policies  which  add  up  to  an  overall 
no- win  policy  in  the  cold  war. 

In  its  May  3.  19«3.  Issue,  the  Banner 
printed  an  outstanding  editorial  entitled 
"Continuing  No-Wln  Policy  Avenue  to 
Disaster":  and  on  the  same  page  was 
printed  an  editorial  cartoon  which  is 
most  illustrative  of  our  no-win  foreign 
policy.  This  cartoon  was  drawn  by  a 
man  whom  I  consider  to  be  the  No.  1 
editorial    cartoonist    In     this    country 


today — Mr.  Jack  Knox;  and  I  only  wish 
that  it  could  be  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
oaxssioNAL  RccoRD.  In  lieu  of  this,  how- 
ever. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Banner  editorial,  entitled  "Continuing 
No-Win  Policy  Avenue  to  Disaster."  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Nashville  Banner.  May  3.  1963 1 

CONTINUINO    NO-WiN    POCICT    AVXNUX   TO 

DrsASTxa 
It  does  not  remain  for  further,  costly  ex- 
periment with  It  to  prove  that  a  no-wln 
policy  Is  the  avenue  to  disaster.  Nor  does 
It  need  road  signs  to  mark  the  route,  with 
appeasement-minded  advisers  sitting  as  co- 
pilots next  to  the  driver's  seat,  and  pointing 
Invariably  In  that  direction. 

They  stlU  are  steering  that  course,  charted 
when  tt  was  those  agrarian  reformers  in 
China  whose  delicate  feelings  Mr.  Truman's 
advisory  crew  didn't  want  to  Injure.  In  the 
wake  of  that,  with  the  rug  Jerked  from  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  great  land  mass  of  that 
former  friend  In  Asia,  became  Red  China. 
The  names  have  changed.  In  those  days  the 
retinue  helping  weave,  or  pull,  policy  strings 
Included  Owen  LatUmore.  John  Stewart 
Service,  et  al..  playing  around  the  State  De- 
partment fringes.  The  no-wln  policy  has  re- 
mained the  same.  Insofar  as  Its  liberal 
adherents  are  concerned — reinstated  with 
the  New  Frontier. 

The  war  In  Korea  was  another  example  of 
fmstratlon  and  default  when  timidity  and 
Indecision  mark  the  vital  area  of  official 
decision.  We  lost  that  war.  tragically  coeUy 
In  American  blood,  because  almost  from  the 
outset  the  on-wln  poUcy  prevailed.    - 

In  both  of  those  surrenders — ordained  not 
by  military  men  who  knew  the  score,  but 
dictated  by  appeasement  elements — the  pol- 
icy In  question  prodvicd  the  hangover  threat 
that  still  imperils  civilization  with  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  of  conquest.  The  time 
theoretically  bought  with  those  retreats  has 
not  been  on  the  free  world's  side,  but  com- 
munism's. 

Now  It  is  Laos.  Notwithstanding  W. 
Aver  ell  Harrlman's  bland  expression  of  hope 
brought  back  from  a  rush  trip  to  Moscow, 
the  Laotian  picture  cant  be  Improved  by  a 
replay,  pretty-please  spin  of  that  busted 
troika  record.  Nor  by  dispatching  a  token 
fire  department  every  time  the  firebug 
strikes  a  match  In  that  Jungle. 

Soon  It  will  be  North  Vietnam,  again;  and 
eventually  the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 

Closer  home — precariously  closer — It  is 
Cuba,  where  Soviet  Russia  dared  plant 
rockets  and  bases:  and  there  Is  serious  doubt 
still  concerning  the  natiire  and  amount  of 
those  armaments  withdrawn.  There  are  the 
troops  stlU  there  and  being  rotated.  In  un- 
determined nimabers.  who  crossed  an  ocean 
to  fortify  the  Communist  beachhead  Inside 
America's  own  hemisphere. 

Now  It  Is  Haiti  embroiled  in  commu- 
nism's missionary  business;  and  there  are 
strong  signs  that  Brazil  will  be  next. 

After  that,  the  deluge. 

That  la,  after  that  the  deluge,  if  a  no- 
wln  policy  continues  to  prevail  as  this 
Nation's  design  for  security  and  survival. 

You  don't  win  a  war,  hot  or  cold,  by  re- 
treat, and  responding  with  cream  puffs  to 
blows  on  the  head.  Or  by  apologetically 
backing  away  when  the  enemy  Intentionally 
bumps  you  with  a  machlnegun  in  the  solar 
plexus. 

The  Communist  enemy  on  every  front  has 
clearly  advertised  his  Intention  of  winning — 
and  ultimately  taking  over.  There  Is  no 
nice  Nellie  concealment  of  that  intention,  on 
the  off  chance  that  it  might  offend  some- 
body, or  provoke  a  free  world  retaliation. 
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By  what  aberration  of  double-dlstllled 
nonsense  is  It  wrong  or  Inadvisable  (1)  to 
propose  to  win  this  engagement  which  Is 
for  keeps,  (2)  to  adopt  and  act  upon  such  a 
determination,  and  (3)  announce  It  as  policy 
to  the  whole  cockeyed  world? 

If  policymakers  cant  subscribe  to  that, 
we  had  better  change  policymakers,  and 
quick.  From  the  days  of  agrarian  reform 
In  China  and  Its  catastrophe,  to  the  present 
proliferation  of  danger  spots  all  over  the 
world,  we  have  lost  all  the  battles  and  the 
ground  freedom  can  afford  to  lose  In  a  no- 
wln  gamble. 

Timidity,  Indecision,  and  retreat  are  not 
In  the  Image  of  that  America  of  courage 
and  conviction  which  adorned  Its  earliest 
f»ag  with  the  device  of  warning:  "Don't 
tread  on  me." 

America  has  won  a  lot  of  wars  It  didn't 
"precipitate — not  one  of  them  with  a  no- 
wln  policy. 


Law  Day  Address  bj  the  Honorable  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, May  3,  I%3 


>rx 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or    VESCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  Law  Day, 
May  3,  in  which  he  discusses  the  basic 
and  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
our  Government  is  founded. 

The  discussion  is  so  thorough  and  so 
vinanswerable  that  It  is  a  document  that 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  believes  In  ad- 
herence to  the  constitutional  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded. 

Senator  Byrd's  long  experience  in  gov- 
ernment; first  as  a  leader  in  the  State 
Senate  of  Virginia,  next  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  for  the  past  30  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  presently  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  should 
command  the  respect  and  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  American. 

The  address  follows: 
Sptech  Dixi^xaED  bt  Scnatob  Haebt  P.  Byhd, 

Democrat    or    Vikginia,    fob    Dilivhit    as 

Law  Dat  Dohebtt  Lecturi,  UNiVEBsrrT,  at 

Chablottesvillk,  Va..  Pridat,  Mat  S 

It  Is  a  high  privilege  and  a  great  honor  to 
deliver  the  Doherty  lecture  on  the  occasion 
of  Law  Day  at  the  University  o*  Virginia 
Law  School.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
courtesy  of  your  Invitation. 

As  State  senator,  as  Governor,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  I  have  been  Inter- 
ested In  the  development  of  the  system  of 
education  In  Virginia  for  more  than  40  years, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
has  alwa3rs  been  a  source  of  great  pride.  It 
Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best,  and  worthy 
o*  the  traditions  of  Jefferson. 

Mixed  with  the  pleasure  of  being  back  at 
the  university  there  Is  a  note  of  regret  In  the 
fact  that  Dean  P.  D.  O.  Rlbble  Is  retiring. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  law  school 
as  student,  professor  and  dean,  almost  con- 
stantly for  some  40  y«an. 


He  has  been  dean  and  acting  dean  since 
1937.  He  Is  a  friend  ot  long  standing.  I 
respect  him  as  do  tbe  students  wbo  have  had 
the  privilege  ot  his  tutelage.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  among  his  hotst  ol  friends  who  salute 
him  this  evening. 

What  does  one  say— on  Law  Day  at  the 
University  of  Virginia — to  so  many  old  and 
cherished  friends  like  Dean  Rlbble;  and  to 
so  many  newer  friends,  like*  Dr.  Edgar  P. 
Shannon,  president  of  this  great  university, 
who  has  already  distinguished  himself  In 
his  service  here? 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  my  father  was; 
and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School.  He  was  always  a  great 
admirer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  he  never 
failed  to  let  me  know  It. 

It  was  from  my  father  that  I  first  learned 
the  sources  of  sovereign  power,  the  reasons 
to  respect  the  law  under  which  we  govern 
ourselves,  and  the  principles  of  our  system 
which  Jefferson  stated  so  clearly. 

Jefferson  sent  the  model  of  Virginia's 
Capitol  Building  from  Prance.  And  under 
Jefferson's  dome  at  the  Capitol  In  Richmond 
I  spent  some  of  the  most  rewarding  years 
of  my  life  In  the  service  of  our  great  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  Is  natural  on  this  occasion  that  my 
thoughts  turn  to  Jefferson;  and  thinking  of 
him,  I  am  reminded  of  his  great  and  con- 
tinuing concern  about  the  division  of  powers 
In  government  which  he  regarded  as  funda- 
mental to  our  system. 

Largely  at  his  Insistence  government  In 
this  Nation  was  federally  centrallezd  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom  from  foreign  aggression, 
and  decentralized  In  the  States  for  preserva- 
tion of  our  Individual  liberties  and  freedom 
of  action. 

This  division  of  power  was  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government  In  the  begin- 
ning, and  It  Is  fundamental  now.  And 
throughout  our  national  existence  It  has 
remained  all-Important,  but  always  dlf&cult 
to  keep  secure. 

As  early  as  1825,  the  year  before  he  died, 
Jefferson.  In  a  letter  to  William  B.  Giles, 
found  reason  to  think  his  concern  over  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  been  Justified. 

With  the  development  of  communication, 
increase  In  population.  Industrialization,  and 
so  forth,  there  Is  an  Inevitable  tendency 
toward  centralization.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
the  source  of  national  strength  at  home 
which  Is  Inherent  In  decentralized  govern- 
ment, there  Is  need  for  constant  vigilance. 
It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  Vigilance  against 
excessive  centralization  of  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  I  am  speaking  this 
evening.  The  subject  assigned  to  me  Is: 
Massive  Federal  Spending  and  Concentration 
of  National  Power.  And,  as  we  have  learned 
from  experience,  massive  Federal  spending 
and  centralization  of  power  feed  on  each 
other. 

It  Is  time,  I  think,  to  examine  the  extent 
to  which  our  fundamental  principles  have 
been  eroded,  and  the  need  to  reverse  the 
trend  by  recurrence  to  them. 

On  this  subject  my  thoughts  are  directed 
to  the  fundamentals  Involved.  It  Is  natxiral 
that  I  should  draw  on  the  experience  of  my 
lifetime,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government.  It  Is  not 
my  Intention  to  Implicate  any  Federal  ad- 
ministration more  than  any  other,  or  to  be 
partisan  in  any  degree. 

When  I  am  asked  what  kind  of  Democrat 
I  am.  I  reply  that  I  am  a  Jeffersonlan  Demo- 
crat. I  wear  that  label  with  pride  because 
I  think  It  marks  me  as  one  who  fights  for 
the  fundamentals  on  which  the  finest  system 
of  government  In  history  was  built.  I  fight 
for  these  fundamentals  because  I  believe  In 
them. 

I  believe   sound  progress  Is   the  primary 


purpose  in  every  man's  life.  Sound  progress 
is  the  soxirce  of  strength.  But  progress  Is 
not  sound  unless  It  is  based  on  sound  financ- 
ing; this  is  another  application  of  the  checks 
and  balances  which  have  been  so  useful  In 
our  Government  and  way  of  life. 

I  believe  in  the  basic  principles  of  our 
governmental  systedi  which,  by  written  con- 
stitution, contemplated  State  sovereignty, 
local  autonomy,  and  Federal  Government, 
Three  coordinate  branches  of  Government 
were  contemplated  at  each  level.  The  effort 
was  to  avoid  encroachment  as  among  the 
levels,  and  among  the  branches.  I  believe 
enterprise  and  strength  Is  stimulated  by  such 
a  system.  It  must  be  preserved  and  defend- 
ed wherever  It  Is  attacked.  \ 

I  believe  It  Is  the  sound  productivity  and 
strength  developed  under  this  concept  that 
have  brought  us  to  world  power  In  relatively 
few  generations.  Historically,  lives  of  na- 
tions are  measured  In  hundreds  of  years. 
I  want  the  life  of  this  Nation  to  be  the 
longest  and  the  best. 

I  believe  our  people  generally  want  our 
system  perpetuated  and  strengthened.  Bas- 
ically the  requirements  are:  simple  honesty 
and  Individual  Initiative,  a  self-reliance  and 
^willing  work,  constructive  production  and 
free  competition,  and  progressive  develop- 
ment and  sound  financing. 

Our  position  as  a  free  world  leader,  as  well 
as  our  domestic  welfare,  depends  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  basic  sources  of  strength 
In  our  system.  It  has  been  our  strength, 
almost  alone,  which  for  15  years  has  held 
back  the  Iron  curtain  u-ound  the  world. 

This  country  Is  abundantly  blessed  with 
the  elements  of  national  strength.  We  have 
geographical  location,  climate,  size,  re- 
sources, population,  and  form  of  government 
designed  for  freedom  and  Initiative  In  pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

We  are  leaders  In  a  new  era  of  atomic 
energy,  rockets,  and  space.  Our  productive 
know-how  and  capacity  are  unsurpassed. 
We  have  the  basic  r»*qulrements  for  sound 
progress,  econcxnlc,  social,  and  in  Interna- 
tional relations. 

I  believe  with  responsible  citizenship,  with 
good  government,  and  with  fiscal  soundness 
there  would  be  no  f«;ar  for  the  future. 

But  without  responsible  citizenship,  good 
government,  and  fiscal  soundness  there  will 
be  neither  solid  progress  nor  secvu-lty  with 
military  prep>aredneii8.  Thcjse  are  the  alter- 
natives we  face  In  this  Nation  today.  We 
are  capable  of  meeting  these  reqiilrements, 
but  this  is  not  achl«;ved  without  discipline. 

The  greatness  ol  this  Nation  Is  without 
parallel.  Our  capaiUty  for  constructive  lead- 
ership In  the  world  Is  immeasvirable.  But  I 
have  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  I  suspect  most 
of  you  know  it  too.  Our  Government  is  being 
challenged  from  abroad  and  undermined  at 
home.  The  Nation  Is  shov/lng  signs  of  weak- 
ness when  It  shou  d  be  strongest. 

We  seem  to  be  running  deficits  every- 
where.   Take  four  of  them  as  examples: 

First,  there  Is  ;he  United  Nations  deficit. 
U.N.  peace  operations  In  the  Congo  and  the 
Near  East  this  year  ar;  financed  entirely 
from  bond  Issue  proceeds,  and  whethw  this 
indebtedness  will  ever  be  repaid  remains  to 
be  seen.  All  U.N.  arreartiges  on  December  31, 
1962,  totaled  $121.6  million. 

Second,  there  Is  the  J^ATO  deficit.  Of  all 
15  NATO  natlonji,  only  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  met  NATO  "goals"  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  with  respect  to  furnish- 
ing troops. 

Third,  there  Is  the  balance-of-pajrments 
deficit.  We  spent  $2.2  billion  more  In  for- 
eign countries  in  calendar  year  1962  than  we 
took  in  from  transactions  abroad.  Our 
money  went  out  in  foreign  aid,  maintenance 
of  troops  arour.d  the  world,  migration  of  VS. 
business,  tourist  expenditures,  purchase  of 
lmp>ort8,  etc.  We  have  run  deficits  In  these 
accounU  for  12  of  the  i>ast  13  years.     This 
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has  resulted  In  the  loee  of  two-thlr<U  ot  our 
free  gold.    Gold  back*  the  dollaj. 

Fourth,  there  U  the  domestic  budget  defi- 
cit. Federal  eoooomUU  are  confualng  the 
public  by  talking  In  terma  ol  three  budgets; 
there  U  a  deficit  In  each  of  them.  The 
deficit  In  the  regular  budget  Is  estimated  at 
$83  bUllon  this  year  and  •U^  billion  next 
year— a  2-year  deficit  of  »ao.7  bUllon— and 
this  would  be  the  highest  2-year  deficit  com- 
bination In  p)eace-tlme  history. 

In  short,  we  are  surrounded  by  deficlU. 
And  with  them  we  have :  debt  and  inflation; 
we  have  balance-of-paymenU  trouble;  we 
have  dwindling  gold  reserves;  and  we  have 
Xommunlsts  within  »0  miles  of  our  shore. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  budget  deficit, 
there  has  been  reawjn  before  now  to  think  we 
were  oa  a  permanent  deficit  flnanring  basis; 
now  it  U  proposed  to  enter  an  era  of  planned 
deficits. 

Plfuined  deficits  are  contemplated  under 
ttie  spending  proposal  to  IncreMe  spending 
and  reduce  taxes  at  the  same  time.  The  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Treasxxry  testified  recenUy  that 
the  cxirrent  tax  cut  reconunendatlons  would 
create  deficlU  unUl  fiscal  year  19««  or  19«7. 

He  said  this  week  tha,t  revising  the  deficit 
estimate  for  the  oomlng  fiscal  year  from  $12 
bUUon  down  to  ill  blUlon  provided  more 
reason  for  cutting  taxee.  He  was  saying  3 
months  ago  thAt  the  tax  cut  was  neceesary 
to  prevent  depression.  Now  he  Is  saying 
taxes    should    be    cut    because    buslnees    Is 

But  any  way  he  slices  hU  rea««ilng,  he  stUl 
pUns  deficits  for  years  in  the  futxire.  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley 
Surrey  said  It  U  not  possible  to  cut  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  strength  U  being  sapped  by  paternal- 
lam  of  Federal  bureaucracy  grown  too  big; 
uaurpatlon  at  power  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  grown  too  mighty;  and  force  erf  pree- 
■ure  groups  grown  too  arrogant.  They  are 
undermining  our  systccn.  changing  our  at- 
tlt\idea,  and  hobbling  our  will  for  freedom. 
Hope  for  the  future  built  on  confidence  Is 
the  stimulating  force  for  sound  progress. 
But  confidence  is  not  stimulated  by  expand- 
ing Federal  paternalism,  or  Federal  usurpa- 
tion ot  authority  and  power,  or  excessive 
Federal  spending;  and  we  are  experiencing 
all  three. 

In  my  Judgment  lack  ot  ooiifidence  in 
Federal  policies,  and  the  fiscal  pcsiUon  of 
the  Central  Government  Is  a  real  and  serious 
drag  on  our  progress  In  all  respects.  There 
la  a  deadening  lack  o*  confidence  arising 
from  Federal  attitudes  with  respect  to  huge 
deficits  In  our  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments; Integrity  of  the  doUar,  and  loea  In 
our  gold  reserves;  usurpation  ct  pcWer  by 
Federal  agencies  and  courts,  with  dangerous 
centralization  erf  authority;  lack  of  a  square 
deal  between  buslneas  and  labor  and  deficit 
financing  for  noneeeenUal  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Federal  Government's  record  on  these 
matters  does  not  stimulate  confidence.  New 
and  enlightened  Federal  policies,  with  dis- 
ciplined poaitions,  are  needed  with  respect 
to  each  item  I  have  listed,  and  with  respect 
to  the  c<xnblnatlon. 

For  17  years,  since  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  been  banker,  policeman  and 
Santa  Claus  for  the  free  world.  We  have 
spent  more  than  $100  bUllon  In  foreign  aid. 
Including  some  $4  5  bUllon  which  went  to 
Iron  Curtain  coimtrles.  and  foreign  aid  has 
contributed  to  our  deficit  In  foreign  transac- 
tions. 

Promises  to  eliminate  the  International 
payments  deficits  have  not  been  fulfilled  to 
date;  these  deficits  are  continuing  despite 
cur  generally  favorable  balance  In  foreign 
commercial  trade. 

Confidence  would  be  stimulated  by  ellml- 
naUon  of  nonessential  foreign  aid  in  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  program.     This 


would  be  a  good  place  to  start  more  effec- 
tive discipline  over  aU  Federal  expenditures 
abroad  in  the  effort  to  balance  our  Income 
from  foreign  countries  with  our  expendi- 
tures In  them. 

The  law  does  not  require  It.  but  for  years 
we  have  given  foreign  governments  and  their 
central  banks  the  option  of  taking  payments 
for  these  overseas  deficits  In  doUars.  or  In 
gold  at  the  statutory  rate  of  $35  an  ounce. 
They  take  gold  Instead  of  dollars  if  their 
confidence  In  our  money  is  impaired.  They 
are  aware  of  our  domestic  deficits,  our  In- 
creasing Federal  debt,  and  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  our  dollar.  They  have  taken  two- 
thirds  of  our  free  gold  since  1M9. 

Gold  t>acks  our  money  and  some  $12  bll- 
Uon  In  gold  is  required  for  this  purpose.  We 
had  more  than  $24  bUllon  In  gold  In  1949. 
Now  we  have  leas  than  $18  billion.  We  are 
within  $4  bUlion  of  the  amount  required  to 
back  the  dollar,  and  the  gold  Is  still  going 
out. 

I  regard  this  as  our  most  serious  fiscal  and 
monetary  problem.  If  the  time  comes  when 
we  cannot  offer  dollars-or-gold  convertibility 
In  our  foreign  transacUons.  we  shall  be  faced 
with  a  catastrophic  situation. 

It  would  be  dangerous  to  remove  gold  as  the 
base  for  the  dollar  or  renege  on  the  gold-or- 
dollar  opUon  in  foreign  aetUemenU  while  the 
doUar  Is  under  the  fire  of  chronic  domestic 
deficits  and  declining  value. 

Either  or  both  of  these  courses  would  be 
regarded  around  the  world  as  a  sign  at  weak- 
ness; and  other  free  world  currencies  tied  to 
the  dollar  would  be  JeopardlBed  as  weU  as 
our  own.  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  stop  the 
drain  on  our  gold.  This  wUl  not  be  done 
without  return  to  sound  fiscal  principles  In 
the  Federal  Govenunent. 

MeanwhUe.  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  home 
is  steadily  going  down.  As  oond pared  with 
dollars  worth  100  cenU  In  l»39.American  dol- 
lars were  worth  473  cents  each  In  March 
19«)  they  were  worth  4««  cents  In  March 
l»«l!  they  w«e  worth  4«  1  cents  In  March 
1962.  and  they  were  worth  45.6  cents  In  March 
of  this  year. 

Confidence  does  not  rise  with  falling  gold 
reserves,  or  with  declining  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  drop  in  both  must  be 
stopped  In  the  Interest  of  restoring  confi- 
dence among  our  people  at  home  and  among 
free  world  governments  abroad. 

This  requires  removal  of  the  fear  of  Infla- 
tion: and  neither  domestic  nor  foreign  fears 
ot  inflation  In  this  country  wUl  be  removed 
so  long  as  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  embrace  huge  and  nonessential  defldt 
financing.  Talk  ot  more  inflaUon  is  Increas- 
ing at  this  time. 

Fear  of  Inflation  forever  lurks  In  a  con- 
tinuing deflclt  situation.  Bernard  Baruch, 
one  of  this  Nation's  wisest  counselors  and 
most  respected  ftnanciers.  has  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
deflclt  spending  is  always  to  be  feared  as  a 
dangerous    contributor   to   Inflation. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  on  a  deflclt  financing  basis 
In  27  of  the  last  33  years,  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  dropped  54  4  cents  since  1939. 
And  there  is  nd  sign  of  relief  from  deficits  In 
the  future.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  being 
planned  for  years  to  come. 

It  Is  easy  to  blame  war  and  military  costs 
for  this  record  of  deficits,  and  the  tre- 
mendous $308  billion  debt  piled  up  In  their 
wake.  But  the  combined  duration  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  was  about  8 
years.  There  have  been  20  deflclU  In  the 
other  25  years. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  we  have  had  seven  deficits;  the  Federal 
debt  has  gone  up  nearly  $40  billion,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  U  rreased  by  approximately  $20  bU- 
Uon.  or  more  than  25  percent. 

And  within  these  past  10  years  we  exjjerl- 


enced  the  greatest  peacetime  deflclt  In  his- 
tory. ThU  occurred  In  1959,  when  the  deflclt 
reached  $12.4  billion.  Unfortunately.  It  ap- 
pears that  thU  record  may  not  stand  un- 
broken much  longer. 

Government  economists  are  now  telling  us 
that  a  balanced  budget  would  lead  to  In- 
creased unemployment  and  general  economic 
decline.  They  say  thU  would  happen 
whether  we  reduced  Federal  expenditures 
to  meet  tax  collections,  or  Increased  taxes 
to  meet  expenditures. 

The  same  Government  economists  say  bal- 
ancing the  budget  Is  still  a  goal,  but  to  bal- 
ance It  any  time  soon  would  make  us  poor 
because  there  would  be  no  Federal  deflclt 
to  make  us  rich.  And  to  make  us  richer 
faster,  they  think  the  Government  should 
create  bigger  deflclU  by  spending  more  and 
cutting  taxes  at  the  same  time. 

These  ideas  don't  sound  like  men  looking 
for  new  frontiers.  They  sound  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  Th^e  economists  must  have  been 
taking  a  long  nap  If  their  theory  were 
valid,  we  have  already  had  enough  deflclU 
to  make  us  aU  rich  and  employed  before 
now. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  of  the  $20  billion  In- 
crease In  the  coet  of  the  Federal  Government 
"since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  In  1953.  $17 
bUUon  has  been  for  strictly  domestic-civilian 
programs,  projects,  and  purposes,  and  In- 
terest. 

This  117  billion  increase  excludes  the  coet 
of  mUltary  functions,  foreign  aid  and  trust 
fund  programs  such  as  those  for  social  se- 
curity, highways  and  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Federal  spending  for  do- 
meeUc-dvllian  purposes  and  interest  In  the 
coming  year  Is  estimated  at  $38.4  bUllon. 

In  this  country  we  achieved  ovur  liberty, 
our  freedoms,  and  our  greatness  by  adher- 
ence to  fundamental  principles.  They  are 
still  the  wellsprlng  of  our  strength;  but  we 
are  allowing  departures  from  them  to  ac- 
cumulate. 

AU  around  us  there  are  signs  IndlcaUng 
the  need  for  recurrence  to  our  national  doc- 
trines as  they  were  laid  down  In  the  wisdom 
of  our  Founding  Fathers.  It  U  becoming 
urgent  that  we  should  take  heed. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  In  an  1818  letter  to 
Samuel  Kerchlval.  said:  "A  departure  from 
principle  In  one  Instance  becomes  a  prec- 
edent for  a  second;  the  second  for  the  third: 
and  so  on  Ul  the  bulk  of  society  U  reduced 
to  misery  without  sensibilities,  except  for 
sin  and  suffering. 

"The  forehorse  of  this  frightful  sltuaUon. 
Jefferson  said,  "is  public  debt,  and  In  its 
train  there  U  wretchedness  and  oppression." 
Here  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  almost 
in  sight  of  Montlcello.  and  not  far  from 
Mount  Vernon.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
Jefferson  and  Washington  were  the  greatest 
men  thU  Nation  has  produced  Jefferson 
formulated  our  purposes  and  oxir  system 
of  government;  and  Washington  put  them 
Into  operation. 

No  Nation  ever  had  higher  purposes;  and 
no  better  system  of  government  has  ever 
been  devised.  It  U  not  a  pure  democracy; 
but  It  U  a  brilliant  and  practical  approach 
to  It.  Its  underlying  principles  must  not 
be  chipped  away. 

They  represent  fundamentals  conceived 
in  revolution  against  oppression  and  auto- 
cratic power  exercised  by  a  remote  central 
government.  I  cannot  Imagine  that  the 
people  of  this  country  want  them  aban- 
doned. 

Our  forefathers  were  willing  to  flght  and 
die  for  our  national  objectives  which  were 
liberty,  the  condlUons  of  freedom.  «nd  a 
system  of  government  designed  forever  to 
guarantee  these  blessings  for  our  people. 

We  know  from  the  expertence  of  our  his- 
tory that  this  guarantee  requires  division 
of  authority  in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  centralized  power  within  the  Nation,  and 
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to  utilize  the   strength   of  national   power 
outside,  in  otir  foreign  relations. 

Minimum  central  government  for  pxir- 
poses  at  home,  and  use  of  Federal  power 
abroad  have  been  keys  to  our  great  domestic 
progress  and  the  development  of  our  pres- 
tige In  world  affairs.  This  country  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  we  were  to 
be  a  union  of  sovereign  States,  federalized 
for  specified  purposes. 

The  purposes  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  clearly  stated  In  the  national  Constitu- 
tion which  the  States  adopted.  And  under 
the  BlU  of  Rights,  powers  not  specified  as 
Federal  are  retained  by  the  States  and  the 
people. 

This  Is  in  accordance  with  the  wise  counsel 
at  Jefferson.  As  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France,  he  saw  at  firsthand  the  reactionary 
oppression  of  concentrated  power  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

From  Paris  he  wrote  home  urging  us  to 
"make  the  States  one  as  to  everything  con- 
nected with  foreign  relations,  and  keep  them 
the  several  States  as  to  everything  purely 
domestic." 

Fundamentally,  the  principles  underlying 
our  system  hold  that  people  In  their  local 
environment  are  entitled  to  maximum  free- 
dotn  In  the  pursuit  ot  happiness  with  mini- 
mum subcM^inatlon  to  central  authority. 

No  American  has  ever  been  more  con- 
structively Uberal  than  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  no  one  has  been  more  eager  for  sound 
progress  In  furthering  the  general  welfare 
of   the  people  and   the  Nation. 

But  his  was  a  sound  liberalism.  develoi>ed 
from  a  conservative  base:  strong  Federal, 
State  and  local  government  In  their  respec- 
tive areas,  sound  financing,  republican  form 
of  government,  informed  electorate,  et  cetera. 

These  are  not  deterrents  to  progress.  They 
contemplate  growth  In  the  Nation's  slae.  re- 
sources and  population.  They  are  capable  at 
providing  the  freedom  necessary  for  varied 
approach   to  worthy   objectives. 

One  ot  the  great  fundamentals  of  our  sym- 
tem  was  the  freedom  for  Individual  initiative 
through  which  our  people  could  start  at  the 
bottom  and  raise  themselves  to  the  top  un- 
restricted by  stifling  paternalism. 

Another  was  Its  promotion  of  the  com- 
petitive enterprise  system  under  which  the 
Nation  grew  great  In  sound  progress  and 
free  comi>etition  at  the  marketplace.  This 
Is  impossible  In  a  bureaucratic  straltjackei. 

We  are  founded  on  the  capitalism  of  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment this  provides  the  means  for  otir 
pvirsult  of  Uberty.  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence. How  else  could  we  achieve  material 
prosperity  with  cultural  accomplishment? 

We  do  not  necessarily  defend  the  status 
quo;  neither  do  we  assume  that  change  Is 
necessarUy  prr>gre8s.  Basically,  I  think  we 
wish  to  solve  our  problems  by  methods  con- 
forming to  our  fimdamental  principles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Nation 
was  founded  In  a  deeply  rooted  mistrust  of 
central  government.  Paternalistic  govern- 
ment undermines  our  principles,  limits  our 
freedom,  deprives  us  of  the  frxUts  of  our 
labor,  and  curbs  our  Initiative. 

The  evils  and  potential  evils  of  central- 
ized government  were  clearly  seen  by  both 
Jefferson  and  Washington;  and  Jefferson  In 
particular,  warned  against  them  throughoxrt 
most  of  his  adult  lifetime. 

He  expressed  concern  over  the  possibilities 
of  excessive  centralization  In  a  letter  to  Old- 
deon  Granger  In  Aug\ist  1800.  Twenty-one 
years  later.  In  his  autobiography  (1821)  Jef- 
ferson was  still  cautioning  against  central- 
ized govenunent  In  the  United  Statee.  and 
he  left  this  statement  for  our  guidance: 

"It  Is  not  by  consolidation,  or  concentra- 
tion of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution 
that  good  government  Is  effected." 

It  U  appropriate  to  recall  these  views  of 
Thomas   Jefferson   on   this  occasion.     It  Is 


even  more  appropriate  to  recall  his  vlerws 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  His 
apprenhenslons  over  the  Federal  Judiciary 
were  ^second  only  to  his  fear  generally  of 
centralizing  too  much  power  In  the  Federal 
Government.  And  these  fears  were  related. 
Let  me  qixote  what  he  said  in  this  reepect. 
In  1823,  he  told  WlUlam  Johnson  that: 
•"There  Is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
as  the  consoUdatlon  of  otir  Government  by 
the  noiseless  and.  therefore,  vmalarmlng  in- 
strumentality of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Washington  also  warned  us  against  usur- 
pation of  power  which  he  said  was  the  "cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  nations  are 
destroyed."  And  then  the  First  President 
went  one  step  further  when  he  said  our 
Government  "•  •  •  wlU  become  despotic 
only  when  the  people  have  been  so  corrupted 
as  to  need  despotic  government,  being  Incap- 
able of  any  other." 

Times  and  clrcimiEtances  change,  but  prin- 
ciples do  not.  We  have  abused  our  freedoms, 
our  form  of  government,  and  our  system  of 
competitive  enterprise  which  are  our  na- 
tional heritage.  Under  the  Constitution,  as 
It  was  written,  o\irs  Is  still  a  government 
originating  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  be  free  from  foreign 
domination.  It  Is  another  thing  to  be  free 
among  ourselves,  free  from  domination  by 
a  remote  central  government  of  our  own 
creation.  We  wUl  flght  foreign  aggression 
without  question;  but  we  take  our  freedoms 
at  home  for  granted. 

Washington  Is  as  far  from  Honolulu  as  It 
la  from  Moscow.  Centralize  In  Washington 
the  power,  the  Government,  and  the  author- 
ity over  a  Nation  so  vast  In  size,  and  so  dl- 
verslfled  In  interests  as  ours,  and  you  impair 
the  wisdom  of  enlightened  government  and 
invite  destruction  of  our  cherished  freedoms. 
This  is  what  Is  happening.  We  are  chang- 
ing our  system  of  government;  not  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  provided 
In  our  basic  law.  but  by  means  more  subtle 
which  are  equaUy  as  effective.  They  are  In 
the  form  of  aU  kinds  of  so-called  Federal 
aids,  subsidies,  decrees,  and  other  tools  of 
power  and  force. 

We  are  being  enticed  Into  centralization  by 
Federal  paternalism,  forced  Into  centraliza- 
tion by  Federal  usurpation  of  p>ower,  and 
driven  to  centralization  under  the  burden 
of  pubUc  debt.  I  wish  It  could  be  said  that 
this  trend  Is  abating.  It  Is  not.  It  Lb  con- 
tinuing   with    Increasing    boldness. 

Test  these  tendencies  of  today,  and  we  flnd 
them  In  violation  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; they  lack  practical  and  frugal  ap- 
proach; they  are  unproductive  of  sound  prog- 
ress; and  they  erode  our  character  and  confi- 
dence. 

Consider  two  of  the  proposals  sent  by  the 
President  to  Congress  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Under  one  he  could  spend 
public  funds  without  appropriation.  Un- 
der the  other  he  could  cut  taxes  by  execu- 
tive order.  No  other  President  in  our  history 
ever  asked   for  such   Executive  power. 

Both  proposals  would  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  expenditures  ex- 
cept In  "consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law"  and  fixes  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Government  In  the  legislative  branch.  For- 
txmately,  Congress  had  the  courage  to  re- 
ject both  proposals.  But  they  will  be  made 
again. 

The  very  fact  that  they  were  so  openly 
made  disturbs  the  confidence  of  people  who 
would  adhere  to  fundamental  principles  and 
believe  that  concentration  of  spending  and 
taxing  powers  In  the  hands  of  one  man 
would  do  violence  to  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  government. 

Consider  the  Executive  crackdown  oo  the 
steel  Industry  last  spring.  In  that  case  the 
Central  Government  made  unprecedented 
use  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Federal   grand   Jury,   and  the  threat  to 


withdraw  and  wlthliold  Federal  contracts 
from  companies  which  dared  not  to  conform. 
Consider  the  Increisicg  dominance  by  the 
Federal  executive  branch  together  with  the 
everwidenlng  usurpation  of  power,  In  a  con- 
tinuing line  of  dec;islons,  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  Now  It  Is  imdertaklng  to 
dictate  and  Influence  formation  of  political 
districts  within  States  from  which  members 
of  State  legislatures  are  elected. 

Nothing  is  further  outside  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  Gerrymander  by  the  Federal 
Judiciary  is  something  new  and  dangerous 
In  our  form  of  government.  It  could  bs 
used  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  two- 
party  system,  as  weU  as  the  fundamental 
safeguards  of  dxial  governments  under  the 
Constitution. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  asked  a  Federal 
court  to  enjoin  the  State  of  Virginia  from 
spending  Its  own  money  In  support  of  all 
public  schools  In  the  Conunonwealth  for 
both  white  children  and  Negroes,  unless  ons 
county  In  the  State  submits  to  Federal 
demands. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
on  April  26.  1961.  filed  a  petition  In  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  asking  for 
Federal  injunction,  to  restrain  the  State  at 
Virginia  from:  "•  •  •  approving,  paying, 
or  issuing  warrants  for  the  pa3rment  of  any 
funds  of  the  State  for  the  maintenance  or 
operation  of  public  schools-anywhere  in  Vir- 
ginia for  so  long  and  during  such  period 
as  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
County  are  closed  and  a  system  of  pubUo 
free  schools  Is  not  maintained  within  th« 
county." 

The  Prince  Edward  school  case  Is  Btm  in 
the  Federal  courts;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  public  schools  are  still  operating  In 
Virginia,  and  the  State's  money  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  is  stlU  being  \ised.  But 
such  intemperate  Federal  action  cannot  be 
taken  lightly. 

It  Is  true  that  this  move  for  Federal  In- 
junctive control  over  public  schools  In  Vir- 
ginia involves  the  Federal  effort  to  fores 
Integration  of  school  chUdren,  but  I  would 
renUnd  citizens  In  aU  States  that  their  own 
school  Interests  also  are  In  jeopardy  If  such 
a  precedent  were  set. 

In  the  area  of  pubUc  education,  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  Monday.  AprU  29. 
"^ started  hearings  on  Senate  bUl  680  which  sets 
forth  24  Federal  programs  for  higher  educa- 
tion as  well  as  public  education  at  the  lower 
levels,  each  with  Federal  standards  to  bs 
complied  with. 

ThU  Is  an  authorization  blU;  and  If  It  Is 
passed  It  would  be  practically  useless  with- 
out subsequent  appropriations  which  would 
me  made  In  other  bills.  And  provisions  In 
this  bUl  could  not  control  restrictive  amend- 
ments which  might  be  added  to  the  appro- 
priation bills  over  the  yeirs  to  come. 

Such  amendments  might  reach  to  matters 
Uke  textbooks,  curricula,  teachers'  salaries, 
and  so  forth.  Federal  subsidy  money  could 
be  linUted  to  States  with  teacher  merit  sys- 
tems, or  vice  versa,  or  to  States  with  a  single 
pay  scale  for  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, or  vice  versa,  and  so  on. 

When  Federal  funds  bre  involved,  in  the 
form  of  subsidies,  grants  or  otherwise.  Fed- 
eral control  Is  inherent.  It  may  be  through 
Federal  covut  injunctions.  In  substantive 
legislation,  through  appropriation  bill  riders, 
through  Executive  orders,  or  otherwise;  but 
It  wlU  be  there. 

Consider  Executive  Order  11063  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1962,  In  which  tae  President  decreed 
racial  integration  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  housing  programs.  I  commend  the 
Virginia  Law  Weekly,  published  here  at  the 
university,  for  Its  editorial  of  last  December 
6,  entitled  "A  Regrettable  Order." 
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was  of  recent   declslona  Indicating   general 


.^  —  ..  -  o-H-r  lODOA  ftf  March  Junk  mall  which  the  Oovemment  dellvera  was  of  recent  aecuwoM  inaicaung  b«:"c.- 
«  '^  wLlc'S'^itk'r^t  J?^^.?^  £Su,rie  Pct  0«ce  which  operate,  at  a  trends  In  the  area  of  Federal-StaU  relation 
tra.U.  in  part  .ay.:     •    •/All  Ooyemme^      lo«^^  ^^^  u  that  w  nnd  Federal  «ib«ldle. 

flowing  to  buslneas.  InduJtry.  pit^ate  finance. 


coBtracUng  agenclea  .hall  Include  In  every 
Oo  'emment  contract  hereaXter  entered  Into 
the  following  provUlon.;  In  connection  with 
pcr:ortnance  of  wca-k  under  thu  contract  the 
conxactor  agrees  as  follows:  (1)  the  con- 
tractor wlU  not  dl*crlmlnat«  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  creed.  coJor  or  naUonal 
origin  •  •  •  " 

Here  again.  It  U  true  that  the  two  ex- 
amples I  have  cited  Involve  tntegraUon. 
But  consider  the  Increasing  Federal  require- 
ment that  so-called  DavU-Bacon  wage  rates 
be  apiilled  for  construction  In  which  Federal 
subslc  y  money  Is  used— examples  are  schools. 
hospltUs.  highways,  and  so  forth. 

Davis-Bacon  wage  rates,  as  applied  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  almost  without  excep- 
tion ars  metropolitan  rates.  To  apply  them 
elaewhcre  mMtna  spending  more  money  for 
fewer  clajarootns,  fewer  hospital  beds,  fewer 
mUea  o'  highway,  and  so  on.  Nonessential 
expenditure*  are  made  mandatory,  and  local 
wag*  acaedulea  are  drastically  disturbed. 

Parmers  who  participate  in  the  Federal 
agrlcultxral  price  support  program  are  sub- 
jected to  Federal  restrictions  on  their  crops. 
The  restiicUons  are  m  the  form  of  quotas. 
acreage  allotment  or  production  control,  and 
•o  forth.  There  are  Federal  standards,  re- 
strictions or  controls,  or  the  combination,  In 
all  of  theM  subsidy  programs. 

Make  nc  mistake;  the  Federal  Oovernment 
does  not  tecome  party  to  expensive  projecu 
and  progr..ms  Involving  expenditure  of  so- 
called  ^d'lral  funds  without,  at  some  time 
or  another  assuming  Its  share,  and  usually 
more  than  its  share,  of  control. 

I  often  ivonder  whether  people,  institu- 
tions, localities  and  States,  when  they  apply 
for  these  Fideral  subsidies,  rtop  to  realize 
tiiat  the  pi-lnclpal  source  of  the  Central 
Governments  Income  Is  Its  taxes  and  other 
levies  on  all  of  us. 

It  ooUecU  the  taxes,  deducts  a  high  ad- 
mnlstratlve  cost,  and.  In  the  case  of  these 
subsidies.  It  passes  the  money  back  with 
strings  attached;  and  generally  It  requires 
Sti.tes  to  mAXh  the  so-called  Federal  pay- 
meats. 

I  wonder  h  )W  much  people,  Institutions. 
locaUUes  and  States,  think  about  the  fact 
tha:  when  th*y  ask  for  Federal  subsidies, 
they  are  asking  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
limit  their  freedom  of  action  for  which  the 
Nation  was  founded. 

Every  Federal  payment  takes  its  toll  In 
cent-allzed  restraint  and  control.  If.  as  the 
adm.  nistratlon  says,  the  rate  of  progress 
in  t^iis  country  has  been  slowed  down  In  re- 
cent years,  the  (ause  Is  too  much  centraliza- 
tion, not  a  lact  of  Oovemment  programs. 
Thirty  years  ago  when  I  went  to  the  Sen- 
a^  tliere  was  only  a  handful  of  programs 
for  grants  to  States  and  localities.  Including 
those  for  highways  and  land-grant  colleges. 
Fedena  expenditures  through  these  programs 
at  that  time  totaled  about  $100  million. 
Now  Federal  payments  In  the  form  of 
grants  are  going  out  to  States  and  localities 
through  60-odd  programs,  and  Federal  ex- 
pendit'ires  for  this  purpose  are  totaling  $8 
billion  a  year.  Ii  addition,  there  are  some 
50  programs  for  payments  and  grants  to  In- 
dividuals totaling  $2  5  billion. 

Add  to  these  the  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary pa;nx>lls,  and  other  recipients  of  Federal 
largesse  and  we  find  more  than  50  million 
people  lecelving  Federal  payments  each  year 
totaling  more  than  $60  billion.  These  re- 
cipients, with  their  families,  could  total  half 
our  population. 

In  adctltion,  millions  of  people  are  bene- 
fiting from  Federal  Insurance  programs  cov- 
ering housing  mortgages  and  so  on.  And 
wherever  a  mortgage  is  Insured,  so  Is  a  bank. 
Think    of    the    buflnessea    benefiting    from 


agrlcultvir*.  transportation,  power,  housing, 
health.  sducaUon,  States,  localiUes,  private 
and  public  insUtutions.  and  IndivlduaU. 
Name  an  area  of  endeavor,  and  the  chances 
are  there  U  a  Federal  subsidy  program  to  go 
with  it. 

We  know  that  we  cunnot  suddenly  rip  all 
of  these  Federal  progran\s  out  of  our  way  of 
living  Some  of  them,  such  as  some  aspecu 
of  the  veterans'  programs.  Federal  payrolls, 
and  retirement,  and  so  forth,  are  legitimately 
within  the  Federal  province  Others,  such 
as  social  security  and  unemployment  Insur- 
ance, are  In  the  nature  of  contributory  trust 
funds. 

But  from  experience  we  have  learned  that 
the  more  governn\ent  Is  centralized,  the  more 
easily  It  U  tnfiuenced  by  leaders  of  organized 
pressure  groups.  Political  target  areas,  the 
source  of  authority,  and  the  ruling  ofSclals 
are  more  centralized  and  therefore  more 
susceptible   to  concentrated   pressure. 

Let  me  use  a  few  more  figures.  Just  to  fix 
In  3rour  memory  the  magnitude  of  what  Is 
going  on  in  Federal  domestic  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

Let  me  compare  budget  estimates  for  next 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  I.  with  actual 
figures  for  the  year  after  the  Korean  war 
ended  10  years  ago.  Assuming  the  budget 
requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  19«4.  as 
compared  with  actual  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1964: 

Federal  payments  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources  would  have  more  than 
doubled  from  $26  billion  to  $8.7  billion; 
Federal  payments  for  conunerce  and  trans- 
portation would  have  far  more  than  doubled 
from  $12  billion  to  $3  4  billion;  Federal  pay- 
ments for  health,  labor,  and  welfare  would 
have  risen  from  $3.1  billion  to  $5  6  bUllon; 
and  Federal  paymenU  for  education  would 
have  gone  from  $326  million  to  $15  billion. 
Since  the  first  of  January  the  President 
hais  recommended  at  least  12  new  grant  pro- 
grams and  for  them  he  has  asked  for  $200 
million  in  the  first  year  for  expenditure* 
simply  to  get  them  organized  and  ready  for 
the  big  business  which  would  codm  later 

I  regard  this  steady  increase  in  reliance 
on  Central  Oovemment  as  evidence  of  weak- 
ness, not  of  strength.  I  regard  It  as  depar- 
ture from  vigorous  Initiative  and  enterprise 
which  have  made  us  great.  I  regard  It  as 
a  tendency  toward  state  socialism  which  Is 
not  in  the  character  of  the  American  system. 
I  would  be  remiss  on  the  occasion  of  Law 
Day  at  the  university  founded  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  If  I  did  not  say  that  Judicial 
usurpation  of  power  has  reached  a  peak  w'.th 
the  Warren  Supreme  Court.  I  dislike  saying 
It.  but  the  record  of  this  Court  Is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  my  feeling  of  anxiety 
at  this  time,  when  the  best  of  our  strength 
is  needed. 

Its  decisions  have  Invaded  homes,  handi- 
capped police  protection,  disregarded  State 
sovereignty,  interferred  with  the  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. and  usurped  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. 

Some  of  the  best  legal  minds  of  the  Nation 
are  here  this  evening.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  case  documentation.  I  shall  not  bur- 
den you  with  the  rollcall.  but  It  can  be 
supplied. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  occasion,  I  shall 
rely  on  the  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme 
courts  throughout  the  Nation.  In  their  1058 
conference  at  Pasadena,  they  found  reason 
to  urge  the  Warren  Court  to  restrain  Itself 
In  the  exercise  of  vast  power.  Recent  deci- 
sions have  not  eased  that  anxiety. 

The  action  was  taken  in  a  38  to  6  adop- 
tion of  a  report  t>ased  on  the  study  and 
findings  of    10  eminent  Jurists.     The  study 


ships.  I  .hall  quote  only  two  brief  excerpts. 
The  report  said:  "Second  only  to  the  Increas- 
ing dominance  of  the  National  Oovernment 
has  been  the  development  of  the  Immense 
j)ower  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  both  State 
and  National  affairs.  It  Is  not  merely  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  law;  It  is  the  maker  of 
policy  In  many  social  and  economic  fields." 
And  then  the  report  said  further;  "It  has 
long  been  the  American  lx)ast  that  we  have 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  We 
t>elleve  that  any  study  of  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at  lenst 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
that  boast." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has 
been  a  participant  In  undermining  our  sys- 
tem of  Oovernment.  contributing  to  cen- 
tralization of  power  and  authority;  and 
thereby  sapping  our  national  strength.  This 
makes  us  more  vulnerable  to  destructive 
forces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Impres- 
sion that  more  recent  administrations  and 
courts  have  been  totally  responsible  for  the 
dangerous  degree  of  centralization  we  h^ve 
reached.  For  instance.  In  consideration  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  recent  decades,  we  can  not  over- 
look the  packing  of  the  Court  which  was  the 
Issue  of  the  1930*8. 

This  was  about  the  time  that  the  more 
recent  trend  toward  centralization  of  power 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment  started.  And  It 
was  In  1932  that  we  Democrats  held  such 
high  hopes  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
system  of  government  as  a  means  of  bringing 
us  out  of  the  depression.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the    1932  Democratic   platform. 

I  embraced  It  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  efforts  In  its  behalf. 
I  became  identified  as  a  New  Dealer.  And 
to  this  day  I  am  the  most  loyal  of  the  orig- 
inal New  Dealers  in  the  Democratic  Party 
Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  that  1932 
New  Deal  platform  to  back  me  up: 

"We  believe  that  a  party  platfonp  is  a  cov- 
enant with  the  people  to  be  faithfully  kept 
by  the  party  when  entrusted  with  power 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  In  plain 
words  the  terms  of  the  contact  to  which 
they  are  asked  to  subscribe.'* 

Now  I  quote  some  of  the  plain  words  of 
that  contract  between  the  New  Deal  and  the 
people  who  entrusted  them  with  power 

"We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by 
abolishing  u-seless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost 
of  the  Oovernment." 

There  we  old  New  Dealers  still  stand,  ad- 
mittedly there  Is  not  much  left  to  stand  on; 
but  then,  there  are  not  many  of  us  left 
standing.  Just  let  me  quote  again  from 
what  that  platform  said: 

"We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  balanced 
and  sound  currency  to  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards." 

And  to  conclude  the  quotes  from  the  orig- 
inal New  Deal  platform  of  1932.  It  said  we 
stood  for  "The  removal  of  Oovernment  from 
all  fields  of  private  enterprise  except  where 
necessary  to  develop  public  works  and  nat- 
ural  resources   in    the   common   interest  " 

I  cast  the  Virginia  delegation's  vote  for 
nomination  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  on 
that  platform.  President  Roosevelt  and  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  same  snowy 
day.  March  4.  1933.  My  first  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  on  the  bill  advocated  by  Mr 
Roosevelt  "to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  US 
Oovernment." 

It  was  enacted.  It  provided  for  a  15-per- 
cent cut  In  all  appropriations.  I  thought 
that  was   a  pretty  good  performance  on  a 
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campaign  promise  to  cut  the  budget  25  per- 
cent. You  know  what  hi4>pen*d  after  6 
months  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  He 
reversed  himself,  went  on  an  orgy  of  spend- 
ing, and  we  have  been  centralizing  authority 
in  Washington  ever  sines. 

But  here  I  stand  this  evening  as  a  Tet- 
eran  o*  the  original  New  Deal.  I  have 
experienced  c«nbat  fatigue  at  times;  I  have 
taken  sonxe  shell  shock;  and  I  am  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  from  fighting  for  the  prom- 
ised New  Deal.  But  somehow  I  have  sur- 
vived, and  I  am  still  here  defending  funda- 
mentals of  otu-  great  system. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  since  the 
departure  from  the  pledges  of  that  platform, 
our  system  has  been  Increasingly  subjected 
to  three  subverting  trends  which  must  bs 
stopped.  Thes*>* trends  are  (H  increasing 
centralization  with  fiscal  deterioration;  (2) 
increasing  \isurpatlon  of  power  by  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary;  and  (S)  Increasing  Influence 
of  pressure  group  leaders  over  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

Reverse  these,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about 
our  strength  to  meet  any  foreseeable  for- 
eign or  domestic  challenge.  It  is  up  to  all 
of  us  who  believe  in  otir  system  of  govern- 
ment to  fight  for  the  kind  of  progress  ws 
know  to  be  sound:  the  kind  of  progress  that 
Is  built  on  the  faith  In  the  future  that  only 
a  nation  blessed  with  our  fundamental  free- 
doms can  have.  That  Is  my  purpose,  and 
I  am  sure  It  Is  yours. 


^A  TrUl  Balance  in  Forei^  ASairt,**  «■ 
Address  by  McGeor^e  Bandy,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  text  of  a  most  Interesting  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  McGeorge  Bundy. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs. 

This  address  was  delivered  recently  at 
the  55th  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Boston : 

A  TaiAi.  Bauincs  n«  Fobeicm  ArrAiss 
(By  McOeorge  Btindy) 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  say  what  I 
would  have  to  talk  about  this  evening,  I 
offered  the  title  "A  Trial  Balance  In  For- 
eign Affairs."  It  seemed  to  me  certain  that 
there  would  be  something  I  could  fit  Into 
that  subject  4  months  later  But  I  guessed 
better  than  I  knew.  We  are  indeed  in  a 
p>eriod  of  balance — and  also  a  period  of  re- 
assessment— in  the  International  political 
situation.  I  was  talking  the  other  day  to  that 
extraordinarily  distinguished  and  Influen- 
tial graduate  of  Harvard,  Walter  Llppmann, 
and  he  said  exactly  what  many  of  us  have 
had  on  ovir  minds  and  have  not  been  able 
to  put  In  words  (which  is.  of  course,  one 
of  hU  great  skills).  He  said,  'Tou  know,  I 
can't  remember  a  period  In  the  affairs  of  the 
world  In  which  there  has  been  a  clearer 
sense  of  pause,  a  clearer  sense  that  some- 
how we  are  between  one  stage  and  the  next." 
And  as  we  talked  on  about  it,  I  had  the  Im- 
pression that  he  would  at  least  partly  share 
the  description  of  thU  pause  which  I  will 
offer  yoxi,   which  Is  that  for  different  rea- 


sons, which  come  together  largely  by  acci- 
dent at  this  point  of  time,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  major  powers  of  the  world 
are  deeply  preoccupied  with  problems  which 
are  not  those  which  were  familiar  in  the 
late  forties,  the  fifties,  and  the  first  years 
of  this  decade. 

The  most  Important,  most  interesting  and 
most  puzzling  of  these  new  problems  Is 
probably  the  confrontation  between  Moscow 
and  Pelplng.  I  know  of  no  way  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  significance  of  It.  But  let  me  say 
at  once  that  I  think  also  that  there  Is  no 
easy  way  of  saying  what  It  means  for  Ameri- 
can policy.  For  the  short  run,  at  least,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  thing  that  it 
means  Is  that  the  minds  of  the  men  in 
power,  in  those  two  extraordinarily  Impor- 
tant centers,  are  concentrated  more  on  the 
problem  of  Communist  division,  and  less  on 
the  problems,  so  Interesting  to  us,  of  the 
Communist  against  the  non -Communist 
world,  or  of  disagreements  within  the  non- 
Communist  world.  What  seems  to  l>e  seri- 
ous for  Khrushchev  at  the  moment  is  this 
deeply  unsettling  appearance  of  a  formid- 
able opposition  which  in  logical,  w  theolog- 
ical, or  neotheologlcal,  terms  can  make  its 
case  In  a  way  which  Is  heard,  and  which 
shakes  throughout  the  Conunvmist  world. 
That  changes  his  priorities,  and  it  helps  to 
create  a  pause — which  of  course  might  be 
ended  at  any  moment. 

DTDU 

The  next  most  imix>rtant  area  in  which 
this  kind  of  reexamination  and  reassessment 
is  going  on  is  India.  We  used  to  ask  our- 
selves, in  an  indecisive  way,  last  October 
and  November,  at  the  time  of  the  great  mis- 
sile crisis  in  Cuba,  whether  really  that  crisis 
was  more  or  less  Important  than  the  Ixjrder 
war  between  China  and  India.  And  the  bets 
that  were  made  then  among  friends  have 
not  yet  been  paid. 

What  Is  very  plain  is  that  the  events  along 
the  Indian  border  created  a  majcx'  shift  in 
tlie  premises — and  so  eventually  In  the  con- 
clusions— of  the  politics  of  the  subcontinent. 
Some  men  in  both  India  and  Pakistan  (and 
they  are  both  almost  eq\iany  involved  by 
tills  event)  have  chosen  to  play  In  terms  of 
the  short-run  returns.  Others  are  betting 
that  this  episode  implies,  because  it  re- 
quires, the  settlement  of  differences  between 
the  two  non-Conununlst  powers  ot  the  Asian 
Continent. 

But  this  is  a  new  political  conflict — a  new 
political  test — and  because  It  requires  a  re- 
arrangement of  opinion  within  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  requires  a  pause  while  the  new  poli- 
tics works  itself  out  within  the  countries 
involved.  And  that  leads  me  on  to  say  that 
even  in  countries  which  are  apparently  deep- 
ly concerned,  and  very  active  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, the  same  kind  of  pause  exists  l>elow 
the  surface,  and  essentially  for  the  same  rea- 
son— that  men  are  now  t\imlng  toward  the 
stricture  of  opinion,  and  of  political  sup- 
port, that  Is  coming,  rather  than  the  one 
that  has  passed.  This  penomenon  Is  pert 
at  the  (^adual  transition  from  one  generation 
to  another  (although  I  don't  think  that  the 
age  of  a  statesman  is  really  decisive;  his 
political  expectations,  his  degree  of  solidity 
in  office,  the  degree  to  which  '  j  countxy 
thinks  that  something  new  Is  coming — these 
are  only  marginally  related  to  chronology). 
Still,  If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Europe.  I 
think  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  What  is 
operating  In  Germany  today  Is  the  politics 
of  succession.  And  In  France  for  different 
reasons  (which  may  not  have  anything  like 
the  same  time  frame  of  decision ) ,  and  la 
England,  for  still  other  reasons  (which  could 
be  revered  a  year  from  now)  and  in  Italy, 
these  same  questions  have  forced  themselves 
forward:  What  oomes  next  for  the  country, 
politically,  at  home?  What  are  we.  as  a  na- 
tion and  a  society?  Who  Is  our  leader? 
The  same  thing  is  true  self -evidently  in  Can- 


ada, the  largest  of  our  immediate  neighbors. 
For  all  these  reasons,  interlocking,  and  ac- 
cidentally connected,  there  Is  a  international 
paxise, 

CUBA 

I  say  that  the  pause  Is  partly  accidental, 
but  I  think  It  also  has  a  cause.  And  if  a 
single  event  is  to  be  selected  as  defining  the 
International  plateau  In  which  we  find  oiu*- 
selves.  it  must  be  the  crisis  of  October  over 
the  introduction  of  missiles  into  Cuba. 

The  consequences  of  that  episode  are 
many.  But  the  most  important  of  them 
is  that  the  world,  and  especially  the  non- 
Cocnmunlst  world,  does  not  believe  today 
that  the  Soviet  Oovernment  wants  to  play 
the  game  of  "brinkmanship."  I  myself  think 
that  may  be  too  sweeping  a  conclusion,  and 
that  we  may  be  faced  at  any  time  with  a 
sudden  recurrence  of  Soviet  menace  in  terms 
and  conditions  more  favorable  to  them,  on 
their  calculation,  at  least,  than  viras  the  case 
in  Cuba.  But  that  is  not  what  is  commonly 
thought.  People  believe  that  a  breathing 
spell,  at  least,  has  been  won.  An  so  policies 
are  framed  in  terms  of  a  lack  of  concern  for 
any  Immediate  threat  in  Berlin  and  a  lack 
of  concern  lest  the  alliance  be  fully  united  at 
a  moment  of  supreme  test — few  such  a  test 
is  not  expected.  Allies  are  turning  to  their 
contests  with  one  another  in  a  way  which 
Is  only  possible  in  the  absence  of  any  im- 
mediate fear  of  war.^ 

As  I  say.  I  don't  think  tills  process  wholly 
corresponds  to  reaUty.  But  I  do  think  it  Is 
a  fair  and  accurate  statement  of  what  Is 
thought,  in  government  after  government. 
To  put  it  In  another  way,  I  beUeve  that 
the  extraordinary  pedagogical  importance  of 
the  October  crisis — lU  teaching  meaning — Is 
that  everybody  In  the  West  drew  from  It  the 
lesson  he  wished  to  draw  from  It.  Those 
who  believe  in  the  Importance  and  relevance 
of  conventional  weapons  on  the  spot  con- 
clude— as  I  think  many  of  lu  do  in  Wash- 
ington— that  what  was  most  imp>ortant  here 
was  not  the  strategic  nuclear  balance,  but  the 
Immediate  and  effective  operational  Impact 
of  the  conventional  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  ttie  Caribbean.  But  those  who  be- 
lieve that  any  such  test  is  nucleus  to  nu- 
cleiis.  as  many  in  France  prefer  to  believe, 
have  concluded  that  the  strategic  balance 
inclines  to  the  West  and  that  that  Is  what 
Is  decisive — that  only  the  nucleus,  and  not 
the  conventional  force.  Is  what  settles  mat- 
ters. Similarly  those  who  believe  that  It  la 
the  challenge  of  force  which  produces  a 
b€u:kdown  feel  themselves  Jxistlfled;  and  those 
who  t)elleve  that  it  U  readiness  for  negoUa- 
tion  which  keeps  the  door  open  to  honorable 
peace — they  also  think  they  were  proven 
right. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  a  part  of  the  truth  in 
all  of  these  views,  and  that  the  only  danger  is 
to  assume  that  all  of  It  is -in  any  one  ot  them. 
But  what  hapi>en8.  gentlemen,  when  after  a 
very  great  event,  all  of  the  parties,  and  most 
of  the  observers,  retire  with  a  sense  that  they 
understood  It  before  It  happened?  What 
happens  Is  that  they  find  themselves  on  a 
new  plateau,  released  from  the  tension  and 
the  danger  of  the  moment,  reinforced  In  their 
existing  attitudes,  and  free  to  go  about  their 
own  business.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  yet  on 
the  forward  slope  of  a  major  »ew  phase  in 
history.  We  are,  I  think,  stlU  in  the  back- 
wash of  the  largest  single  crisis  since  the  war. 

DOING    BtTI'lA 

For  these  reasons  it  is  both  hard  and  easy 
to  offer  you  a  trial  balance.  The  thing  is  in 
balance,  but  It  is  not  easy  at  aU  to  teU  in 
which  ways  it  Is  better  or  worse  than  it  has 
been,  or  what  the  Immediate  requirements 
upon  us  may  be.  Nevertheless,  let  me  try.  In 
twoaprays.  First,  let  me  tell  you,  in  a  very 
sumihary  way,  wliat  I  think  is  better,  al- 
though not  yet  good  enough.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  our  country  in  foreign  affairs  in  the 
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iMt  few  jfTt:  and  then  let  me  suggest  to 
you.  In  quite  a  different  way.  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  aoire  of  the  thln^i  we  should  be 
giving  more  attention  t<).  aa  against  things 
which  perhapii  we  might  well  be  leea  con- 
cerned about. 

I  believe  that  we  are  doing  better,  but  that 
we  are  not  yet  doing  well  enough.  There  la 
no  question  that,  as  a  power — and  power  la 
the  root  of  l.ifluence  In  International  af- 
fairs— we  are  stronger,  and  known  to  be 
stronger,  than  we  were  3  years  ago.  Part  of 
thla  gain  la  the  reault  of  a  change  In  what 
la  known  as  ai^lnat  what  la.  On  what  we 
now  know,  the  mlasUe  gajj  waa  never  what  It 
seemed  to  be  tj  many  bo;h  within  and  out- 
side the  Ooveriment  In  1950  and  I960.  To 
thla  extent  Improved  Intelligence,  and  not 
weapons  produ'^tlon,  la  the  source  of  our  Im- 
proved position.  But  production  and  In- 
veaunent  are  the  source,  also  of  an  additional 
real  Improvement  In  our  strength  which  has 
occurred  In  the  last  3  years.  We  are  stronger, 
and  we  are  knovn  to  be  stronger. 

There  la  also  a  more  general  phenomenon, 
not  exclualvely  related  to  our  strategic  posi- 
tion: We  are,  I  believe,  more  respected,  and 
our  objectives  pa  a  nation  are  better  under- 
stood around  t^e  wojld  Thla  la  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  prove,  ar  d  every  time  we're  about  to 
be  able  to  prove  It  with  polls,  we  agree  to 
classify  them.  s<J  that  It  becomes  harder  still. 
But  neverthele.'s  I  would  have  to  say.  In  all 
honesty  and  on  all  the  evidence,  that  the 
whole  International  posture  of  the  United 
States  is  stronger  today  that  It  was  3  or  4 
years  ago.  Thla  la  not  something  which 
should  be  assigned  as  credit  100  percent  to 
any  one  managfixnent  or  any  one  administra- 
tion. It  Is  owln;  partly,  as  I  say.  to  Improve- 
ments In  oxir  Intelligence  estimates,  and 
partly  also  to  tie  fruition  of  plans  some  of 
which  were  laid  before  1961.  I'm  trying  not 
to  argue  with  you  this  evening  In  terms  of 
one  administration  against  another,  or  of 
one  party  agaln^it  aonther. 

I  think  It  la  Uso  true,  as  you  look  at  all 
the  boundaries  upon  which  our  force  Is  felt. 
^n«t  all  the  ariias  In  which  our  pwwer  la 
engaged,  that  tl  e  relation  between  our  com- 
mitments and  0  or  power  t«D  meet  those  com- 
mitments Is  be.ter  than  It  waa.  We  have 
very  aharply  Improved  our  conventional 
military  fca-cea  and  our  ability  to  move  them 
around.  We  have  Improved  our  strategic 
military  forces.  We  have,  I  think.  Improved 
the  flexibility  and  the  responsiveness  of 
some  of  our  otfcer  Instruments  of  action  In 
foreign  affairs.  And  we  are,  therefore,  less 
often  found  with  a  sweeping  pledge  and 
very  limited  tre-ina  of  meeting  It. 

This  has  also  Implied.  In  certain  areas  of 
the  world,  a  reticljustment  of  our  own  expec- 
tations. The  country  In  which  this  Is  most 
noticeable  la.  1  thlnlt.  Laos.  In  early  1961 
there  was  at  least  a  possibility  that  the 
Dnlted  States  might  find  Itself  engaged  In 
substantial  opeiatlonal  military  action  In 
that  area,  for  purposes  and  to  ends  which 
were  not  clear:  the  harder  one  looked  at 
them  the  harder  they  were  to  get  defined. 
We  have  now  an  uneasy  truce.  Imperfectly 
observed,  but  I  think  the  situation  which 
exists  corresponds  more  clearly  and  honor- 
ably with  what  we  can  and  should  do  In 
our  own  Interests  than  the  situation  which 
existed  3  years  ago. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  Instmments  of 
operation  In  foreign  policy  are  Improved^- 
although  I  think  they  still  have  a  distance 
to  go:  the  Trace  Expansion  Act.  operated 
now  by  a  Harvard  man  (whom  I  ahall  al- 
ways think  of  as  Governor  Herter) ;  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  oper- 
ated now  by  a  Harvard  man,  Mr.  David  Bell 
(Whom  I  shall  always  think  of  as  the  asso- 
ciate dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration) ;  the  Defartment  of  State;  the  Arms 
Contr<rf  and  Disarmament  Agency;  the  U.8. 
Information  Agency — I  think  they  all  can 
fairly    be    described    as    more    alert.    mor« 


energetic,  and  better  pulled  together,  than 
they  were  a  few  years  back.  But  the 
moment  one  says  that,  one  must  go  oc  and 
say  that  It's  not  good  enough.  AU  of  the 
Instruments  ar*  Improvable.  All  of  tiie 
processes  require  critical  attention.  Nobody 
can  say  that  In  this  proceas  oC  overhaul  we 
are  finished.  There  Is  much  still  for  all  at 
MB  to  do. 

DBCiniNG    WHAT    IS    IM^OSTANT 

The  second  area  In  which  I  would  offer 
you  a  trial  balance  Is  a  lltUe  bit  different. 
It  Is  the  problem  of  trying  to  decide  what 
Is  and  Is  not  of  really  first-rate  impwrtance. 
I  would  suggest  to  you.  for  example,  that 
In  the  current  scheme  of  International 
affairs  what  Is  happening  In  southeaet  Asia, 
and  especially  in  South  Vietnam.  Is  probably 
more  Important  than  most  of  us  In  a  group 
like  this  would  think— and  that  It  needs 
more  of  our  attention.  This  Is  a  major 
conunltment  which  we  have  made,  and  It 
Is  unfinished  business  And  how  it  comes 
out  Is  of  the  very  greatest  consequence  to  a 
very  large  part  of  the  globe. 

Conversely  I  would  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  or  are  not  going  to  win 
a  particular  argument  with  the  great  man 
who  Is  President  of  France  Is  of  somewhat  leas 
Importance  than  may  appear  as  we  debate 
and  argue  over  these  matters.  I  suggest 
further  that  It  Is  not  to  our  Interest,  as  the 
greatest  of  the  powers  of  the  West,  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  bated  Into  a  slanging  match 
with  a  man  whose  personal  grandeur  Is  so 
evident,  and  whose  reasons  for  whatever  mis- 
takes he  may  make  are  so  understandable. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  Importance  of 
Cuba  Is  less  than  we  think,  as  a  country,  at 
least  on  the  surface  evidence  of  the  head- 
lines I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest that  this  Is  a  trivial  area;  I  have  already 
suggested  that  the  crisis  In  October  had  a 
magnitude  that  Is  hard  to  match  In  the  last 
20  years.  I  do  mean  that  the  Immediate 
Issues  of  present  partisan  argument  are  not 
the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  American  for- 
eign affairs  and  are  not  likely  to  decide  the 
future  of  this  Republic.  And  I  mean  further 
that  the  real  Issue  here  Is  not  what  does  or 
does  not  happen  In  marginal  dally  conflicts 
with  the  disgraceful  Castro  regime.  The  real 
question  Is  what  happens  In  the  processes  of 
the  societies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as 
a  whole. 

Pew  things  are  more  Important  In  our 
foreign  affairs  than  the  development  of 
evenU  In  Latin  America.  Cuba,  seen  In  that 
setting.  Is  of  major  significance.  But  It  Is 
not  a  thing  alone  to  Itself.  And  It  Is  not, 
while  we  watch  It,  an  Immediate  direct  threat 
northward.  The  test  Is  In  Latin  America. 
The  test,  therefore.  Is  a  test  of  the  policy 
and  behavior  of  LAtln  Americans,  and  of  our 
policy  and  behavior  toward  theirs.  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  mean  for  a  minute  to  indicate 
that  Cuba  la  trivial.  I  do  mean  to  put  It  in 
the  context  of  the  part  of  the  problem  that 
matters  most,  and  the  part  of  the  problem 
that  matters  most  Is  the  future  of  the 
hemisphere  as  a  whole. 

Exniops 
Still  another  area  where  we  need  to  think 
In  terms  of  definition  la  policy  toward  Eu- 
rope. Nothing  that  this  country  has  tried 
to  do  in  the  last  15  years  Is  more  Important, 
or  gives  us  more  reason  for  pride,  than  our 
effort  to  help  to  construct,  and  then  to  deal 
with,  a  unified  Europe.  This  has  been  a  first 
principle.  But  an  equally  powerful  prin- 
ciple Is  that  you  cannot  deal  with  a  unified 
E\u-ope  when  it  does  not  yet  exist.  What  we 
have  to  confront,  since  the  extraordinary 
events  of  January.  Is  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  one  decisive  power,  that  there  U 
not  going  to  be  a  unified  Europe  for  the 
present.  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  fall  to 
recognize  that  veto;  or  to  assume  that  there 
Is,  at  the  moment.  In  nuclear  affalra.  po- 
litical affairs,  or  economic  affalra,  a  united 


voice  In  Europe.  It  Is  a  disappointing  fact — 
but  It  Is  a  fact — that  that  U  not  the  case 
Patiently,  and  with  understanding,  we  mui>t 
accept  this  fact,  and  continue  to  develop 
our  own  policies  and  purposes  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  while  it  Is  most  xuxllkely 
that  any  single  patriot  can  turn  the  whole 
of  Euroi>e  to  his  national  purposes.  It  Is  very 
likely  Indeed — It  Is.  Indeed,  not  so  much  a 
probability  as  a  fact — that  any  one  man.  at 
the  he€kd  of  a  major  power  In  Europe,  can 
In  fact  delay  the  proceas  of  European  Inte- 
gration. For  the  moment  It  Is  not  wl«e  for 
any  of  us  to  assume  that  If  somehow  we 
should  appeal  to  some  unified  voice  of  Eu- 
rope, we  would  at  this  moment — In  the 
spring  of  1963 — get  an  answer.  The  process 
of  the  Integration  of  this  extraordinarily 
civilized,  extraordinarily  complex,  and  extra- 
ordinarily divided  area  turns  out  to  be 
slower  and  more  difficult  than  that,  and  it 
Is  a  requirement  upon  all  of  us  that  we 
should  accept  that  fact. 

Oentlemen.  there  Ls  a  great  deal  more 
that  I  would  like  to  say  to  you.  but  I  have 
talked  longer  than  I  should  have  done. 
I  have  tried  to  give  you  an  honest  and  up- 
to-date  account  of  the  situation  as  It  ap- 
pears where  we  sit.  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  still  to  be  done.  And  when  you 
work  In  government  you  very  speedily  come 
to  a  conclusion  which  Is  as  comforting  to 
you.  in  the  bureaucracy,  as  It  Is  to  your 
friends  who  are  not  In  It — you  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  fortunately  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation,  even  Its  foreign  affairs,  do  not 
depend  ^together  upon  bureaucrats  or  ad- 
ministrations. I  am  very  much  struck.  In 
this  period  of  i>ause,  this  period  In  which 
there  Is  reassessment  throughout  the  world, 
by  the  degree  to  which  what  really  happens 
over  the  next  few  years  will  turn  upon  forces 
and  decisions,  purposes  and  attitudes,  which 
are  not  subject  to  oxir  control.  This  Is  a 
complicated  way  of  saying  that  If  It  goes 
wrong,  it  will  be  your  fault,  not  ours  But 
It  Is  true.  In  very  substantial  measure. 

What  really  Is  being  tested  In  such  a 
moment  of  pause.  Is  what  kind  of  society 
makes  serwe.  What  society  has  the  values 
and  the  power  of  action  which  can  deserve 
and  therefore  command  the  respect,  the  as- 
sent, and  the  following  of  the  world  as  a 
whole?  Within  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, I  would  say  that  the  question  of 
generating  renewed  acceleration  of  econootlc 
growth  by  a  strong  tax  bill,  and  the  further 
question  whether  we  can  meet  the  educa- 
tional, social,  and  personal  need*  of  our 
society — these  questions.  In  this  moment  of 
pause  and  of  limited  victory,  have  become 
moT*  Important  for  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  SUtes  abroad  than  any  specific 
measure  of  ordinary  diplomacy,  or  intelli- 
gence, or  military  preparation.  ~ 


The  Loii«,  Long  Trail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-ISERN 

lESIDENT   COMMISSIONIB    mOM    PTJ«lTO    aiCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1963 
Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  sund  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  appendix  of  the  Record 
and  to  Include,  as  extraneous  matter,  an 
editorial  of  the  San  Juan  Star,  of  May  1. 
1963.  and  another  of  the  Washington 
Post,  of  May  4.  1963,  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  bring  them  before 
the  attenUon  of  this  House.  Both  edi- 
torials refer  to  the  following  bills:  H.R. 
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5945,  by  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinaix, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs;  H.R.  5946,  by  the 
Honorable  Leo  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  H.R.  5947,  by  the  Honor- 
able John  Kyl,  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
H.R.  5948,  by  myself.  These  four  bills 
were  introduced  on  April  30,  1963. 

On  May  1,  1963,  the  Honorable  Jacob 
H.  Gilbert  introduced  HJl.  5991.  and  on 
May  6,  1963,  the  Honorable  Hugh  L. 
Carey  introduced  H.R.  6047;  the  Honor- 
able Welliam  Pitts  Ryan  introduced 
H.R.  6076,  and  the  Honorable  Henry 
Gonzalez  introduced  H.R.  6083.  These 
eight  bills  are  all  identical  bills  and  they 
are  entitled : 

To  establish  a  procedure  for  the  prompt 
settlement.  In  a  democratic  nuinner,  of  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

These  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
response  to  Joint  Resolution  No.  1, 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico,  on  December  3.  1962,  pro- 
posing to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  procedure  for 
establishing  the  final  political  status  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  editorials  follow : 

I  From  the  San  Juan  Star.  May  1.  1963] 
Thk  Long,  Long  Traii. 

The  resolution  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  yesterday  Is 
an  extremely  delicate  measure.  It  Is  also  a 
historical  document  that  proposes  to  lay  the 
leg^lslatlve  groundwork  for  a  precedent- 
setting  formula  for  establishing  a  permanent 
relationship  between  citizens  and  the  coun- 
try of  their  citizenship. 

The  resolution  contains  a  number  of  key 
phrases  long  discussed  here  as  lndlsi>ensable 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  would 
give  constitutional  validity  to  any  compact 
agreed  to  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Before  any  such  compact  can  have  validity, 
permanence,  and  Irrevocability,  the  Congress 
must  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  pec^le 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  their  inherent  right  and 
Juridical  capacity  to  enter  Into  such  a  com- 
pact. 

Congress  Is  being  asked  to  make  such  a 
recognition  In  tlie  resolution.  The  purpose 
of  the  carefully  drafted  wording  of  the  meas- 
ure Is  to  put  an  end.  for  all  time,  to  charges 
of  colonialism  by  the  United  States  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  legalize  beyond  any  doubt  the 
decision  of  the  people  when  they  choose 
among  Commonwealth,  statehood,  and  In- 
dependence, the  final  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  formula  for  achieving  that  desirable 
end,  as  represented  by  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced In  Congress,  Is  an  admirable  one.  It 
embodies  the  principle  of  democracy  by  rec- 
ognizing that  the  people  are  the  highest  au- 
thority In  the  process  of  self-determination. 

We  would  want  to  say  here  that  the  pros- 
pects of  success  are  as  good  as  the  formula 
Itself.  We  cannot,  because  the  long.  long, 
trail  between  Introduction  of  this  sensitive 
resolution  and  Its  approval  by  Congress  has 
many  windings  that  can  come  upon  tricky 
detours  without  warning. 

The  delicacy  of  the  wording  requires  that 
the  resolution  be  approved  almost  Intact,  as 
written.  Any  one  of  various  amendments 
could  nullify  Its  high  purpose,  and  ttoe  Con- 
gress Is  composed  of  535  Members  who  have 
the  right,  which  they  cherish  exceedingly 
high,  of  making  changes  that  satisfy  their 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  in  any  leg- 
islation that  comes  before  them. 

Whether  the  resolution  U  approved  In  a 


manner  that  meets  the  objective  of  Its  ar- 
chlteota,  or  Is  defeated,  or  dies  In  committee, 
should  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Job  must 
be  done.  The  status  debate  will  end  one  day, 
and  It  should  be  termlnaited  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

When  all  who  have  an  Interest  have  been 
heard,  we  sincerely  hope  the  final  result  will 
be  congresslonitl  approval  of  legislation  that 
will  resolve  Puerto  Rloo's  political  destiny  In 
a  manner  that  meeta  with  the  approval  of  Ita 
people. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  May  4,   1963] 
PEXPLExrriES  or  Status 

Three  members  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee have  Introduced  a  bill  that  offers  the 
best  method  of  tackling  the  question  of 
Puerto  Rico's  status.  The  legislation  would 
create  a  12-member  commission  that  would 
draft  a  proposed  compact  of  permanent 
union  between  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  compact  would  go  into  effect  If  the 
following  conditions  were  met:  (1)  adoption 
by  Congress  of  authorizing  legislation  after 
receipt  of  the  commission's  report;  (2)  rati- 
fication of  the  compact  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  a  referendum  In  which  three 
choices  would  be  submitted — an  amended 
version  of  the  present  Commonwealth  status. 
Independence  and  statehood.  In  the  event 
the  majority  of  voters  choose  either  Inde- 
pendence or  statehood,  the  results  would  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  "for  such  action  as 
It  may  consider  appropriate." 

The  virtue  of  the  conunlsslon  proposal  is 
that  It  skates  around  some  fixed  constitu- 
tional objections  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vides ample  time  for  deliberation.  By  creat- 
ing the  commission.  Congress  would  not  be 
conunlttlng  Itself  or  any  future  Congress  to 
acceptance  of  the  recommendation.  The 
mechanism  envisaged  by  the  legislation  Is 
essentially  a  repetition  of  the  procedures 
used  In  framing  the  original  measure  that 
created  the  Commonwealth  a  decade  ago. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  Puerto  Rico  poses 
some  special  problems  for  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  question  Is  whether  that  system  is 
flexible  enough  to  acconunodate  the  needs 
of  a  people  who  want  to  remain  within  the 
United  States  without  acquiring  a  political 
status  that  would  be  ruinous  to  the  econ- 
omy of  an  overpopulated  Island.  Certainly 
the  Founding  Fathers  did  not  contemplate 
the  special  Issues  raised  by  Puerto  Rico,  but 
neither  did  they  foresee  a  trip  to  the  moon. 
A  living  constitution  must  be  continually 
reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  fresh  circum- 
stances. It  Is  In  this  perspective  that  Con- 
gress should  consider  the  Puerto  Rlcan  bill. 
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Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
hue  and  cry  about  Castro  and  Cuba,  there 
are  a  few  outstanding  facts  which  appear 
clearly  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
analyze  the  situation. 

Coleridge  once  said : 

If  men  could  learn  from  history,  what 
lessons  It  might  teach  us.  But  passion  and 
party  blind  our  eyes,  and  the  light  which  ex- 
I^rience  gives  Is  a  lantern  on  the  stem — 
which  shines  only  on  the  waves  behind  us. 

The  lantern  of  Coleridge  shines  on 
waves  which  are  now  behind  us — and  we 


should  open  our  eyes  and  see  what  the 
lantern  reveals.  We  should  do  this  re- 
gardless of  passion  and  party,  for  only 
in  tills  way  can  we  hope  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
learn  lessons  from  the  past  history  of 
the  march  of  communism  toward  its 
goal — enslavement  of  the  world  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  was  impresse<l  with  a  column  written 
by  Eric  Sevareid,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  of  May  7, 
"Man  and  the  Times."  Mr.  Sevareid's 
article  is  called  'Cuban  Issue  Not  Clear 
for  Debate." 

Mr.  Sevareid  outlined  seven  facts 
which  we  should  seriously  consider,  in 
all  our  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Cuba  and  the  handling  of  that  very  con- 
troversial issue  by  several  administra- 
tions. His  last  ix)int — that  "once  again, 
world  communism  has  succeeded  in 
choosing  the  point  of  conflict  and  crisis 
in  the  cold  war"  should  be  a  sobering 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with,  ni)r  should  the  security  of 
this  country  ever  be  a  partisan  issue — but 
with  a  long  vi2W  and  an  impassionate 
evaluation  of  the  outcome,  as  far  as  Cuba 
is  concerned — 3f  the  continuing  battle 
between  commanism  and  capitalism. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  would 
like  to  include  Mr.  Sevareid's  column 
with  my  remai  ks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  column  follows: 

CuB.^N  Issi^E  Not  Cleas  ros  Debatx 
(I.y  Eric  Sevareid) 

Cuba  may  well  be,  as  now  predicted,  the 
prime  Issue  In  the  national  politics  of  1964. 
But  unless  the  Issue  Is  clarified  far  beyond 
Its  present  state  It  will  be  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, not  a  qtestlon  for  true  debate.  Alter- 
native policies  are  required  for  true  debate 
and  all  we  bave  on  either  side,  so  far,  Is 
attitudes. 

With  Justl(;e,  the  President  has  Insisted 
that  his  critics  show  more  precision  In  their 
prescriptions  for  handling  Cuba;  but  with 
equal  Justice  his  critics  can  Insist  on  more 
precision  from  the  administration.  What 
we  are  now  witnessing  is  a  collision  of  two 
fog.  banks.  Ilils  never  clears  ^e  air.  In 
nature  or  In  politics;  It  merely  produces  fog 
of  double  thickness. 

WHAT   HAS  GONE   BSTOBE 

How  uncertain  the  futvu-e  course,  there  can 
be  little  uncertainty  about  what  the  inune- 
dlate  past  has  produced: 

1.  The  Russians  now  possess  a  military, 
political,  and  propaganda  be^se  In  the  heart 
of  our  area  of  security  and  Influence. 

2.  Their  troops  In  Cuba  constitute  a  "trip 
wire."  paralyzing  tc>  American  action,  as 
our  troops  in  Berlin  constitute  a  trip  wire 
there. 

3.  Cities  and  Installations  of  the  VS.  main- 
land are  now  open  to  damage  by  conven- 
tional weapons,  and  have  become,  therefc»-e. 
In  some  degree  hostage  to  Communist  pur- 
poses. Theoretically,  at  least,  the  Russians 
ooul'l  damage  us  by  proxy,  their  method  else- 
where, without  then:.selves  being  directly  In- 
volved. 

4.  Fidel  Castro's  physical  hold  on  the 
Island  Is  complete,  with  the  underground 
movement  facing  probable  extinction. 

5.  The  mass  of  Cuban  manpower  In  exile 
Is  now  a  "blown  Instrument,"  a  handicap 
and  thorn  in  our  side,  not  a  weapon  for  otir 
uses. 

6.  A  foreign  policy  quarrel  of  serious  pro- 
portions Is  engulfing  an  administration 
which  has  not  yet  found  its  feet  In  the  area 
of  Its  domestic  policies  and  programs. 
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7.  Once  agftln.  world  ootnmunUm  had  •uc- 
eeeded  In  chcw«lng  the  point  oT  conflict  and 
crlsU  In  the  cold  war.  and  one*  a^paln.  as 
wltb  South  Korea,  or  South  Vietnam  or  Weet 
Berlin  or  Laoe.  the  focua  <rf  oontenaon  la 
Inalde  the  realm  of  t«e  £ree  world,  not  In 
the  Oommunlat  realm. 

Whatever  the  preclae  degreea  of  blame  to 
be  piact^  on  Amerlcaji  adinlnlatratlona.  paat 
and  pceeent.  or  on  Cutxina.  past  and  preeent. 
the  net  resxilt  U  aa  de««crlbed  above;  and  In 
aplte  of  the  trade  reetrlctlona  and  the  p<ualaJ 
efforts  of  the  OAS  at  diplomatic  "IsolaUon- 
of  Cuba,  no  persuasive  evidence  has  yet  de- 
veloped to  Justify  optimistic  assumptions 
about  the  future  effects  of  Castxolsm  In  the 
Caribbean  and  In  continental  South  America. 

At  the  moment  Guatemala  la  holding  and 
In  VeneeueU  the  local  Communists  have  been 
weakened  and  dlaor^nlzed.  But  quick  re- 
versals have  been  a  hallmark  of  the  volatile 
politics  of  LAtln  America,  and  Its  strains 
cretfullty  to  assume  that  a  general  era  of 
stability  Is  now  beginning.  Foe  coxm tries  like 
Peru  and  poeelbly  BrazU  It  la  hard  to  con- 
vince oneoelf  that  the  fundamental  forcea 
for  Integration  are  stronger  tban  the  fun- 
damental forcea  for  dlslntegraUon.  Latin 
American  OommunUte  believe  the  contrary, 
f^rui  are  relatively  quiescent  right  now  only 
as  a  matter  ot  strategy,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  the  United  States  will  relax  about 
Cuba,  take  Its  nervous  Qnger  off  the  trigger, 
%«/i  gradually  slip  Into  a  state  of  de  facto 
coexistence  with  Mr.  Oastro.  As  we  drift  In 
that  dlrectlofi.  most  Liatln  goveramenta  aa 
well  as  thoee  Buropean  alllea  anxloxis  to  re- 
coma  trade  with  Cuba  wlU  try  to  force  xm 
further  in  tha.t  dlrectlozu 

VnUTBOT  SXZyr  CHANSHrC 

When  nortbem  opinion  U  adj\isted  to  ac- 
eommodatloo.  Communist  strategies  will 
change  a^&ln,  and  with  the  present  electric- 
ity dissipated,  we  shall  find  K  far  harder 
to  rouse  ourselves  to  forceful  action  In  the 
case  of  some  attempted  uprising  In  Cuba  or 
In  the  case  of  Communist  coupe  In  nearby 
ruMoom.  This  la  the  prospect  unless  some- 
liow  we  will  find  a  way  to  Increase  our  pree- 
ent  pressures  on  Cuba.  If  they  are  not  In- 
creased, they  will  decrease;  It  Is  not  In  the 
nature  of  these  things  that  a  status  quo  can 
be  Indefinitely  maintained. 

Wise  and  good  men  are  reminding  tis  th&t 
•  Oomm\inlst  Cuba  la  not  a  mortal  threat 
to  our  vital  Interests.  In  and  of  ItaeU,  ot 
course.  It  la  not.  But  that  opens.  It  does  not 
eloae,  the  argument.  A  Oocnmunlst  Viet- 
nam, or  a  Communist  Laos.,  or  Indonesia,  or 
Venezuela  or  West  Berlin  wotild  not  be  mor- 
tal threats,  either — In  ard  o*  themselves  and 
separately  considered.  But  the  Communist 
world  strategy  of  protracted  conflict  la  a 
strategy  ot  the  piecemeal  advance.  There 
are  only  so  many  pieces  on  the  board.  Wltb 
the  capture  ot  Cuba  they  have  taken  a  tre- 
mendously Important  piece.  Doeens  of  Rvia- 
slan  ships  would  not  be  plying  the  Cuban 
trade  and  thousands  ot  Russian  citizens 
would  not  be  turned  out  to  dieer  Castro,  12 
the  Kremlin  dldnt  think  so. 


In  connection  with  a  bill  I  h»T«  Intro- 
duced today,  as  a  companion  bill  to  one 
being  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Roman  L.  EbirsxA.  of  Nebraska,  to 
preserve  and  designate  the  Agate  Springs 
Fossil  QuaiTles,  located  in  Sioux  County. 
Nebr..  as  a  national  monument  In  the 
National  Park  Service  System. 

These  unique  fossil  beds  arc  known 
around  the  world,  and  this  fame  rests 
principally  on  the  wealth  of  geologic  In- 
formation and  paleontologlc  Informa- 
tion gained  from  them  since  their  dis- 
covery. This  may  well  be  the  world's 
largest  deposit  of  prehistoric  animal  re- 
mains, and  tt  is  estimated  that  only  about 
25  percent  hfeive  been  explored  after  some 
60  years  ot^igging  by  scientists. 

The  superintendent  of  nearby  Scotts- 
bluff  National  Monument  estimates  that 
his  site  now  has  96.000  visitors  a  year 
and  that  the  Agate  Monument  could  con- 
ceivably attract  50.000  per  year.  The 
proposed  project  would  Include  almost 
3,000  acres  of  land,  construction  of  a 
visitor's  center,  an  Indian  artifacts  mu- 
seum, and  development  of  a  museum  at 
the  fossil  quarries.  Three  stories  could 
be  told  at  the  site:  First,  paleontology  of 
of  the  area  dating  back  21  million  years; 
second,  pioneer  ranching;  and  third,  the 
Indian  experiences  of  Capt  James 
Cook — Government  Indian  scout,  cat- 
tleman, author  and  amateur  bone  col- 
lector, who  purchased  Agate  Springs  in 
1887.  It  was  Captain  Cook  who  earlier 
discovered  the  first  fossil  material  in  an 
area  now  recognized  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  richest  finds. 

The  Regional  Ehrector  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Is  now  pre- 
paring a  final  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites, 
Bull  lings  and  Monuments,  and  both 
Federal  atnd  State  officials  feel  that  these 
fossil  beds  should  be  preserved  for  re- 
search and  future  generations.  The  area 
could  be  developed  Into  a  prime  tourist 
attraction  In  addition  to  neighboring 
ScottsbluiT  National  Monument.  Chim- 
ney Rock,  the  Black  HUls.  and  so  forth. 

As  presently  proposed,  the  cost  of  the 
project  would  nm  an  estimated  $1.750.- 
000 — including  the  acquisition  of  the 
land,  construction  of  a  visitor  center,  an 
Indian  artifacts  museum,  development  of 
a  museum  at  the  quarries,  and  the  pav- 
ing of  roads  to  the  fossil  sites. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  worthwhile  project, 
and  I  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  protect  these 
fossil  quarries  for  addll|onal  research 
and  posterity.  // 


Jobs  Goiiif  losing 


Af  ate  Spriiif  s  Fossil  Quarries,  Sioax 
Coanty,  Nebr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  DAVE  BIURTIN 

OF    MSBBASKA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
wish  to  Insert  a  statement  In  the  Rxcoro 


'Vemarks 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  John  Chamberlain  In  the  New 
York  Journal-American  points  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  more  jobs  going 
begging  in  our  society  than  is  commonly 
realized.    As  Chamberlain  says,  the  long 


•Tielp  wanted"  columns  In  our  newspap- 
ers Indicate  the  many  job  opportunities 
for  workers  at  all  levels  of  the  skill 
ladder. 

In  order  to  provide  workers,  and  es- 
pecially the  unemployed,  with  market- 
able skills  for  this  age  of  automation  and 
technolofirical  change,  we  need  effective 
training  suid  retraining  programs.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
that  all  the  job  vacancies  in  our  society 
require  a  high  level  of  skill.  Many  per- 
sons could  qualify  If  they  had  the  Inter- 
est and  put  forth  a  mlnimiim  of  personal 
effort.  Mr.  Chamberlain  presents  a 
thought-provoking  column  discussing 
this  problem  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  it  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Th«  Pczzli  Puces  Just  Don't  Prr 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The  job  of  us  professional  conunentators. 
or  licensed  libertines,  as  Arthur  Krock  once 
called  our  breed.  Is  to  suggest  answers  to 
certain  perplexing  questions.  WeU.  we  try. 
But  there  are  so  many  contradictions  be- 
tween official  claims  and  statistics,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  evidence  of  oior  senses  on  the 
other,  that  the  biislness  becomes  almost  Im- 
possible at  times. 

Por  example,  there  are  the  xinemployment 
figures  and  the  projections  therefrom. 
Automation,  so  It  Is  said.  Is  putting  a  hard 
core  of  Irreclaimable  people  out  of  work. 
Maybe  this  is  true.  But  the  other  day  I 
started  reading  the  "help  wanted"  column* 
of  a  dally  newspaper.  Having  just  been  In- 
formed that  50  percent  of  the  unemployed  In 
New  England,  which  happens  to  be  my  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  are  women.  I  looked  at 
the  "female  help  wanted"  section  first. 

The  results  startled  me.  for.  though  many 
ot  the  advertisements  called  for  some  kind 
of  training,  most  of  \hem  were  asking  for 
a  type  of  schooling  or  apprenticeship  that 
almost  anybody  could  obtain  with  even  a 
minimum  of  get-up-and-go. 

How  much  experience  does  a  woman  need 
in  order  to  act  as  an  attendant  In  a  coin- 
operated  laundromat,  for  Instance?  Or  to 
become  a  cocktaU  waitress  or  a  part-time 
ooiinter  girl?  Or.  given  a  natural  gift  of 
sharp  eyes,  to  succeed  as  a  proofreader?  Or. 
given  some  previous  business  life,  to  take  a 
crack  at  managing  a  snack  bar. 

Theae  are  some  of  the  Jobs  that  are.  at  the 
moment,  going  begging.  And  there  seem  to 
be  scores  of  openings  for  typists,  and  regis- 
tered nurses,  and  cleaning  women,  and 
dental  assistants,  and  for  general  office  work- 
ers, and  for  waitresses,  and  for  sewing 
machine  operators. 

The  list  of  openings  for  the  more  obvious 
types  of  trained  or  aemltralned  women  went 
on  and  on.  occasionally  Interspersed  with  a 
request  for  some  more  esoteric  sklU.  Not 
many.  I  Imagine,  could  meet  the  require- 
ments demanded  of  a  mortgage  girl  or  a  legal 
secretary  or  a  claUns  examiner  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  s\irglcal  Instruments.  But  If  such 
skills  are  needed  In  our  economy,  surely 
there  are  good  openings  for  teachers  who 
know  how  to  teach  them. 

The  "male  help  wanted"  colunms  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  notes  of  urgency.  Barbers, 
cooks,  automobile  mechanics,  accountants, 
adjusters,  auto  seat  cover  Installers,  slmon- 
Izers.  concrete  masonry  workers,  counter- 
men, drill  press  operators,  welders,  news- 
boys, dishwashers,  steel  warehousemen,  rate 
clerks,  registered  pharmacists,  salesmen  of 
all  types  and  descriptions,  porters,  plumb- 
ers, pressmen,  clam  and  oyster  openers,  tool 
and  dlemakers.  delivery  vehicle  drivers,  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  teachers,  commercial 
artists,  service  station  attendants,  motel 
managers,  linotype  operators — well,  the  list 
eventually  became  a  droning  bore  to  read. 
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Some  of  these  Job  openings  are  obviously 
closed  to  beginners.  But,  again,  how  much 
ambition  or  cash  does  It  take  to  get  scmie 
training  If  you  really  want  a  job? 


Programed  Leariiiii{[ — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
Innovation  in  educational  methods  is 
being  actively  promoted  by  Dr.  M.  W. 
Sullivan,  of  Sullivan  Associates,  an 
organization  located  In  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California.  The 
method  is  called  programed  learning, 
and  it  presents  some  extremely  worth- 
while possibilities  for  improving  In- 
struction. 

Because  Congress  so  frequently  con- 
siders legislation  Involving  education  and 
instruction,  I  feel  It  is  most  important 
that  my  colleagues  become  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Sullivan's  efforts. 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times  of  May 
1,  1963.  describing  Dr.  Sullivan's  work. 
This  Is  the  first  In  a  series  of  three 
articles  appearing  on  the  subject,  and  I 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
PtjptLS  IN  Mountain  Vnrw's  Whisman  Dls- 
t«ict  dxvilopino  in  reading  skills 
Rapidlt 

(By  Derek  Schoen) 
A  first-grade  student  suprlsed  his  parents 
and  teachers  by  suddenly  reading  the  family, 
newspaper. 

A  second-grade  girl,  put  Into  a  remedial 
Glass  because  of  her  Inability  to  read.  6 
months  later  was  reading  as  a  third-grade 
level. 

A  third-grade  boy.  unable  to  read  even  one 
word,  reached  a  second-grade  reading  level  In 
3V4  months.    "^ 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  dramatic 
aspects  of  a  revolution  in  education  already 
touching  one  area  school  district  and  bidding 
to  sweep  the  Na.tlon  In  the  near  future. 

The  revolution  goes  by  the  name  of  pro- 
gramed learning.  And  It  Is  being  fomented 
locally  m  a  pair  of  weather-beaten  wood 
frame  buildings  In  Palo  Alto's  foothills. 

Occupant  of  the  foothills  headquarters  is 
the  firm  of  Sullivan  Associates,  a  tightly  knit 
crew  of  educators  who  started  out  together  at 
Holllns  College  In  Virginia  In  1958  and 
remained  a  team  during  a  switch  to  Califor- 
nia In  1961. 

LKADSa 

Major  domo  of  the  firm  Is  M.  W.  Sullivan. 
37,  a  lanky,  bald,  and  outspoken  Individualist 
who  predlcte  without  hesltaUon  that  pro- 
gramed learning  wlU  sweep  out  and  replace 
traditional  forms  of  Instruction  within  the 

And  Sullivan  U  getting  backing  these  days 
for  his  claims  from  administrators  and 
teachers  at  the  Wlsman  Elementary  School 
District  in  Mountain  View,  where  Sullivan 
Associates  reading  materials  are  being  used 
for  the  first  time. 

What  is  programed  learning?  The  tech- 
nique Is  easiest  to  undersUnd  if  lU  broken 
do«n  into  Its  component  F>art8. 

1.  InformaUon    U    fed    to    the    students 


through  a  series  of  small  steps — ^usually  one 
sentence  or  paragraph  at  a  time  requlilng  a 
single  definite  answer. 

2.  The  student  receive*  the  Information  in 
a  logical  sequence,  with  each  step  building 
on  thoee  that  came  before. 

3.  Each  step  requires  the  student  to  write 
an  answer — concentration  and  patrlcipatlon 
are  thus  Insured. 

4.  The  student  checks  hU  answer  against 
the  correct  answer  immediately  and  Is  thus 
assured  of  the  correctness  of  his  response. 

5.  Students  work  at  their  own  speed  and 
level  of  ability. 

The  basis  for  programed  learning  can  be 
expressed  In  a  simple  formula — response  plus 
reinforcement  equals  learning. 

In  the  Sullivan  Associates  materials  now 
being  used  In  several  Whleman  district 
classes,  the  program  takes  the  form  of  a  book 
with  pages  divided  vertically  Into  two 
sections. 

answer 

On  one  section,  the  material  is  presented 
and  the  response  called  for — the  student  Is 
asked  to  fill  In  a  blank  or  circle  a  correct 
answer.  The  second  section  of  the  page  gives 
the  correct  answer.  The  student  keeps  the 
answer  section  covered  with  a  simple  slider 
until  he's  ready  to  check  his  answer. 

The  entire  technique,  explains  Sullivan.  Is 
keyed  to  a  single  Idea — learning  takes  place 
when  the  student  sees  that  he  has  made  cor- 
rect response  to  a  given  fact  or  concept. 

"Psychologists  and  educators  have  known 
this  for  years.  That's  why  tefechers  ask  ques- 
tions in  the  classroom  or  ask  students  to 
write  answers  on  a  blackboard."  says  Sullivan. 

But  until  programing  evolved,  he  adds, 
"there  was  on  method  for  taking  anything 
like  full  advantage  of  what  we  knew."  He 
notes  that  while  one  student  was  answering 
a  question  In  the  class,  the  teacher  had  to 
hope  that  the  other  studente  were  respond- 
ing mentallv. 

"You  might  call  that  sort  of  thing  vicari- 
ous learning.  It  was  hit-and-miss  education 
and  It  simply  didn't  and  doesn't  work  except 
for  the  very  brlght'student,"  says  Sullivan. 

The  programed  approach  forces  students 
to  respond — not  once  or  twice  a  class  as  In 
a  classroom  questlon-and-answer  period,  but 
literally  dozens  of  times  each  hour. 

RESPONSE 

Furthermore,  the  program  Is  written  so 
that  the  average  student  makes  the  correct 
response  about  95  percent  of  the  time.  The 
high  proportion  of  correct  answers  Is  attri- 
butable to  the  painstaking,  step-by-step 
methods  In  which  material  Is  presented. 

Their  ^success  In  responding  correctly  en- 
courages students.  And,  since  each  student 
works  at  his  own  pace,  the  slow  student  Is 
now  constantly  reminded  that  he's  falling 
behind. 

"In  the -normal  classroom."  says  Sullivan, 
"the  teacher  has  to  contend  with  a  wide 
range  of  ability.  If  the  teacher  pegs  his 
teaching  to  the  brightest  children,  the 
slower  ones  get  discouraged  and  often  sim- 
ply give  up.  If  the  teaching  alms  at  the 
slow  students,  the  bright  ones  get  bored. 

"Consequently,     teachers     and     textbook 

authors  have  most  often  tried  to  satisfy  the 

so-called    average   student,    with    the    result 

*  that  both  the  bright  and  slow  students  were 

neglected,"  he  says. 

Because  programs  require  all  students  to 
work  individually,  and  at  their  own  pace, 
the  teacher  Is  free  to  give  Individual  atten- 
tion to  any  student  who  needs  It  without 
halting  the  learning  process  for  everyone  In 
the  classroom,  adds  Sullivan. 

Dr.  B.  P.  Skinner.  Harvard  University  psy- 
chologist. Is  generally  credited  with  found- 
ing programed  learning.  Through  his  ex- 
perlmenU  with  animals.  Skinner  concluded 
that  learning  occurs  when  the  student  re- 
sponds correctly. 


PIGEONS 


In  order  to  leach  pigeons  to  walk  from 
one  point  to  another,  for  Instance,  Skinner 
rewarded  the  b  Jds  by  giving  them  food  few 
each  step  they  took  In  the  right  direction. 
Thus  rewarded,  the  pigeons  qulcky  lesirned 
the  trick — and  other  more  sophisticated 
tricks  like  playing  ping  pong  and  pecking 
out  a  tune  on  a  toy  piano. 

But  the  haaaan,  Skinner  also  concluded, 
does  not  need  external  rewards  such  bA  food 
or  even  praise  to  learn.  Just  getting  the 
correct  answer  to  a  problem  Is  reward 
enough  to  reinforce  hiiman  learning. 

The  new  technique  was  first  applied  to 
the  field  of  teaching  machines.  Sullivan 
himself  designed,  as  far  back  as  1945.  a  ma- 
chine that  utilized  a  tape  recorder  for  class- 
room teaching. 

But  machines,  which  are  used  widely  to- 
day for  teaching  such  subjects  as  foreign 
languages,  have  several  drawbacks,  accord- 
ing to  Sulllvah.  First,  they  are  extremely 
expensive.  Secondly,  the  machines  are 
costly  to  maintain  and  are  subject  to  fre- 
quent breakdowns. 

Thus  Sullivan  and  other  programers  across 
the  country  have  turned  back  to  what  he 
terms  "the  original  teaching  machine" — the 
book. 

And  now,  armed  with  a  means  for  getting 
programed  learning  Into  the  schools  at  rel- 
atively small  cost,  the  advocates  of  the  tech- 
nique feel  they're  on  the  threshold  of  a  rev- 
olution In  education.  And  the  break- 
through, claims  Sullivan,  may  well  be  under 
way  today  In  the  Whisman  district. 


White  Collar  Boom  Far  Outpaces  Blue 
Collar  Job  Lots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

07  Missoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dra- 
matic changes  taking  place  in  the  com- 
position of  the  U.S.  labor  force  and  the 
impact  of  advancing  technology  are  high- 
lighted in  an  excellent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  7.  1963.  This  arti- 
cle makes  clear  that  employment  in  pro- 
fessional and  technical  jobs  and  other 
white-collar  occupations  has  Increased 
at  a  very  rapid  rate  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  that  even  now  more 
employment  opportunities  are  opening 
up  In  these  fields  than  there  are  people 
to  fill  them. 

The  article  offers  persuasive  evidence 
of  a  fact  which  I  have  been  pointing  out 
for  some  time.  The  increases  In  white- 
collar  employment  would  be  even  larger 
if  trained  workers  were  available  to  oc- 
cupy the  countless  job  openings.  As  one 
example,  the  article  points  out  that  over 
20  percent  of  the  full-time  nursing  jobs 
budgeted  at  non-Federal  general  hospi- 
tals were  going  beginning  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

The  growing  need  for  more  workers  In 
many  white-collar  occupations  Is  also 
shown  by  the  rapid  increases  in  salaries 
in  these  jobs  over  the  past  few  years.  It 
is  my  own  belief  that  there  are  probably 
as  many  actual  and  potential  jobs  going 
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begging  in  our  society  today  as  there  are 
unemployed  workers.  j  .     *k* 

Increasing  conaumer  demana  in  uie 
economy— the  heart  of  the  administra- 
tion approach— will  not  put  the  ^^nem- 
ployed  back  to  wort  What  la  re<iy™ 
Is  a  public  and  private  program  of  Job 
retraining  which  will  upgrade  the  quality 
of  our  labor  force  at  all  skill  levels. 

In  this  way.  Jobs  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  skill  ladder,  which  are  created  as  a 
result  of  advancing  technology,  can  be 
filled  as  those  workers  with  moderate 
ikills  learn  advanced  skills.  As  they 
move  up  the  skill  ladder.  Jobs  for  those 
with  lesser  skills.  Including  the  unem- 
ployed, will  open  up.  ^.  , 

In  order  to  further  understanding  of 
the  real  nature  of  our  unemployment 
problem,  under  unanimous  ^nsent,  I  In- 
sert this  article  from  the  May  7  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In  the  Ricord 
at  this  point: 
WHrnt-OoLLA«    Boom:     0«owth    n*    Omcm 

rcmcm  8mc«  1947  Faji  Outfacbb  BLvrt-Cov- 

Ukx  Job  Losb — PauriM'owAi.  kin  T»chmicai. 

Ranks   tHCuxAmm  Thrt-arr — Som  Jobs   Oo 

BBOGIMO ArPTOMATTON'S    IMPACT    AT    BXU. 

(Br  Alfred  L.  Malabr«,  Jr.) 

The  American  econoony  since  World  War 
n  hM  generated  about  I'our  new  white-col- 
lar Jobe  for  each  blue-collar  and  farm  pay- 
check eliminated  by   ad'^anclng  te«:hnology. 

And  white-collar  Job  gtneraUon  gUna  mo- 
mentiim.  If*  faster  now  than  In  ea»-ly  poet- 
war  years.  It  spawn*  more  employment  op- 
portvmltles  than  there  are  people  able  to 
fill  them. 

Official  head  counters  now  put  the  whlte- 
eoUar  multitude  around  SO  mUUon.  That's 
half  again  as  big  as  the  30  mlUlon  total  of 
1©47.  Just  after  the  war.  The  Increaee  oi 
nearly  10  million  matches  t.he  combined  pop- 
tUatloQ  erf  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  PhUadel- 
phla  and  Detroit. 

Much  more  publicised,  the  contraction  of 
farm-plus-blue-oollar  }ob«  over  the  same 
period  has  amounted  to  only  about  2.8 
million. 

The  following  Job  figures  teU  the  story: 


sral  Daserre  Bank.  In  Its  April  review  of  busl- 
nssB.  to  predict  faoetloualy: 

-The  time  may  come  when  It  will  take  a 
ton  of  paper  to  make  a  ton  of  steel." 

Between  I960  and  19«1.  the  bank  otoserres. 
white-collar  personnel  In  steel  company  offi- 
ces and  laboratories  climbed  to  117.000  from 
8B.000.  reflecting  "the  growing  emphasU  up- 
on research,  managerial  control,  public  rela- 
tions. Oovernment  reports  and  other  needs 
for  paper  work."  Dxirlng  the  same  span,  the 
study  notea.  blue-collar  employment  In  steel 
mills  dropped  from  603,000  to  403.000. 

The  rise  of  white-collar  employment  has 
been  more  rapid  In  the  last  8  year*  than  In 
the  previous  8  of  the  postwar  period.  The 
table  belo^  shows  the  percentage  Increase 
In  1947-64  and  In  1955-«3  for  all  white- 
collar  personnel  as  weU  as  for  each  whlte- 
ooUar  category. 

(to  p*rc«Btl 


IMS 

tM7 

Whlte-eoDar  worken . 

».  900. 000 
39.000.000 

B,  100. 000 

Varm  and  blue  eoUar 

SI,  000,000 

AH  wtaltaeoOan 

riiiirm^nnsl  sad  technlcsL 
Msna<*n  and  proprtotors. 

Clerical  workers 

Bales  workers 


Qalnln 
1966-83 

Oalnln 
1947-64 

a 

SB 

IS 

31 

9 

18 

... 

47 

7 

13 

16 

Not  Inclxided  by  Oovemment  tabulators  in 
either  of  the  above  groups  are  service  work- 
ers— household  help.  waiters,  firemen, 
policemen.  Jobs  In  this  aurea  have  soared 
nearly  50  percent  since  the  war,  from  6.900.- 
000  to  $8,800,000. 

The  climb  of  white-collar  employment — 
nearly  60  percent  since  1947— la  far  eharper 
than  the  country's  30  percent  pop-alatlon 
increase  In  the  same  span.  Overall,  US. 
employment  has  risen  only  17  percent  In  the 
period. 

Within  the  white-collar  group,  the  Increase 
of  professional  and  technical  workers  has 
been  spectacular.  Since  1947.  the  niimber 
Of  such  workers  has  swelled  113  percent,  to 
B.040,000  last  year. 

Other  whlte-coUar  Increases:  Managers 
and  nonfarm  proprietors,  up  28  percent 
since  1947;  clerical  workers,  up  40  percent; 
sales  workers  up  28  percent. 

rMPACT    or    SELF-SERVICZ 

The  last-mentioned  citegory.  it's  note- 
worthy, has  contracted  slightly  In  recent 
years,  to  4.346.000  last  year  from  a  record 
4.439.000  In  1961.  The  decline  stems  chiefly 
from  the  use  of  self  service  at  stores,  employ- 
ment authorities  say. 

The  growth  of  whlt«-collar  jobs  In  the 
steel  Indxistry  prompts  the  Philadelphia  Fed- 


The  pattern  seems  to  beUe  concern  that  the 
growth  of  white-collar  employment  U  being 
cut  by  office  automaUon.  The  rise  of  clerical 
jobs— an  especially  vulnerable  area  according 
to  the  automation  argument — has  been  par- 
ticularly sharp  In  the  recent  period,  the 
breakdown  shows. 

The  employment  record  of  American  Tele- 
phone *  Telegraph  Co.  provides  a  revealing 
history  of  automation's  Impact  on  white- 
collar  employment. 

Largely  because  of  automated  dialing  tech- 
niques, the  operator  force  of  A.T.  &  T.'a  Bell 
System  U  some  6,000  smaller  now  than  at  the 
start  of  the  postwar  period — despite  vastly 
Increased  business.  Yet,  total  Bell  System 
employment  In  the  postwar  period  has  In- 
creased by  more  than  250.000. 

Kou  iwcrMrKsa.  sciintists 

Over  20.000  Jobs  have  been  added  to  Bell's 
engineering  department  alone  since  the  war. 
And  Bell  Laboratories  provides  some  7.000 
more  poets  for  scientists  and  other  highly 
skilled  personnel  now  than  after  the  war. 
Nearly  all  these  new  Jobs  are  white  collar. 

The  Increase  of  white-collar  employment 
would  be  sharper  stlU  If  trained  workers  were 
available  to  occupy  coimtlees  Job  openmgs 
requiring  skill. 

There's  no  overall  measure  of  such  open- 
ings, but  the  table  below  polnU  to  the  pat- 
tern. It  lists  Job  openings  placed  in  clear- 
ance by  State  employment  security  agencies 
(a  process  of  matching  workers  In  one  State 
with  Jobs  In  other  States).  The  figures,  of 
course,  represent  only  a  tiny  fracUon  of  all 
openings.     Knd  of  year  totals  are  used. 


were    unfilled,    according    to   the    American 
Nurses  Association. 

Ths  rate  of  such  vacancies  has  increased 
despite  a  rise  of  about  40  percent  In  the 
Nation's  registered  nurse  force  since  1955. 
-The  nurse  shortage  U  becoming  even  worse 
than  It  has  been  In  recent  years."  says  an 
American  Nurses  Association  official. 

The  gnawing  need  for  skilled  white-collar 
workers  Is  reflected  by  the  swift  rise  of  sal- 
aries In  many  occupations. 

The  average  salary  of  a  general  duty 
hospital  nurse,  for  Instance,  has  leaped  more 
than  40  percent  since  1955.  In  the  same 
span,  the  average  salary  of  elementary  and 
secondary  public  school  teachers  has  In- 
creased about  46  percent  and  the  average 
salary  of  clerical  workers  has  climbed  about 
35  percent. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  production 
workers  In  manufacturing  Industries,  by 
comparison,  have  Increased  only  29  percent 
since  1966. 

Department  of  Labor  flgxtfes  pinpoint  the 
rise  of  white-collar  workers  In  major  In- 
dustries. 

In  1947.  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  chemi- 
cal company  employes  were  white-collar  per- 
sonnel. About  40  percent  of  today's  chemi- 
cal workers  are  In  the  white-collar  category. 
Primary  metals  producers,  such  as  alum- 
inum and  steel  concerns,  now  employ  one 
white-collar  worker  for  every  four  blue- 
collar  workers.  Just  after  World  War  II, 
tlie  ratio  was  only  one  for  nine. 

In  the  petroleum  Industry,  swept  by  auto- 
mation, white-collar  workers  account  for 
some  40  percent  of  total  employment.  The 
1947  rate :  Under  25  percent. 

Rubber  companies  employ  one  white-col- 
lar worker  for  three  blue  collars,  up  from 
less  than  one  for  five  In  early  postwar  years. 
White-collar  Jobs  make  up  one-third  of 
the  work  force  in  the  giant  transportation 
equipment  Industry — ranging  from  auto  pro- 
ducers to  railroad  car  makers.  The  1947  rate : 
Less  than  20  percent. 


Idea  That  Soviet  System  Is  Maturing  Is 
Danf  eroas  Illusion 
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"In  countless  specialized  fields,  labor  Is  a 
very  scarce  commodity  today."  declares  Ger- 
trude Deutsch.  an  economist  specializing  In 
employment  staUstlcs  at  the  New  York-based 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

Over  a  fifth  of  the  full-time  nursing  Jobs 
budgeted  at  non-Pederal  geaeral  hospitals 
were  unfilled  at  the  end  of  last  year,  reports 
the  American  Nurses  Association.  As  re- 
cently as  1955,  only  11  percent  of  such  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUTOSNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1965 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28.  Mr.  John  Davis  Lodge,  our  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Spain  and  now  na- 
tional president  of  Junior  Achievement. 
Inc..  addressed  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  on  the  subject  "Idea  That 
Soviet  System  Is  Maturing  Is  Dangerous 
Illusion." 

His    remarks    and    advice    from    the 
wealth  of  his  experience  Is  very  apropos 
to  our  problems  today : 
"loKA  That  Sovtrr  Ststim  Is  Maturing  la 

Dangbustts  Illusion" — John  Davis  Lodck 
(From  address  by  Hls-Excellency.  John  Davis 
Lodge,   former  Ambassador  to  Spain;    na- 
tional president.  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.) 
"It  was  the  best  of  times.    It  was  the  worst 
of  times.    It  was  the  age  of  wisdom.     It  was 
the  age  of  foolishness.     It  was  the  epoch  of 
belief.     It  was  the  epoch  of  Incredulity.     It 
was  the  season  of  light.    It  was  the  season  of 
darkness.      It    was    the    spring   of   hope.      It 
was  the  winter  of  despair." 

Certainly  these  words,  with  which  Charles 
Dickens  began  his  "Tale  of  Two  Cities."  deal- 
ing  vrtth   the   year    1775   Just  prior    to  our 
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American  Revolution,  summarize  our  present 
world  sltustlon. 

Man — with  his  great  achievements,  his 
staggering  scientific  discoveries — yet  faces 
the  threat  of  annlhUatlon. 

AT  KXPENSK  OT  OLD  rSIKNDSHIPS 

The  State  Department  and  Indeed  the 
United  Nations  are  obviously  trying  at  the 
expense  of  old  friendships  to  be  pc^xilar  with 
new  nations. 

The  United  States  is  friendlier  toward  In- 
dia than  towards  her  victim,  Portugal.  And 
this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  India  Ignored 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Goa  to  Beir-<||^r- 
mlnatlon.  and  that  Portugal  Is  a  smal™na- 
tlon  compared  to  Indla^ — and  that  our  bases 
In  the  Azores  came  up  for  renegotiation  last 
January. 

The  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  the  French,  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  British  do  not  enjoy  our 
doctrinaire,  somewhat  sanctimonious,  antl- 
colonlal  attitude,  especially  since  we  don't 
often  talk  about  the  Russian  colonies — the 
greatest  and  most  tyrannical  colonial  em- 
pire In  the  history  of  man.  Yet  we  Joined 
Russia  In  demanding  that  the  U.N.  Investi- 
gate Portuguese  Angola. 

Last  summer,  while  on  active  naval  duty 
with  the  7th  Fleet  In  the  Far  East.  I  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  dark  clouds  charg- 
ing down  upon  us. 

Among  ottr  friends  and  allies  there  is  con- 
siderable dismay  regarding  the  drift  in  our 
foreign  affairs. 

CCpCXSSIONS     ENCOtnUGE     SOVITT     "MATURTTT** 

To  suggest,  as  the  administration  has 
repeatedly  suggested,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
-Is^matuiing.  and  that  concessions  will  en- 
courage further  matiirlty.  is  a  naive  and 
egregious  error.  This  struggle  In  1963  Is  just 
as  Intense,  the  threat  just  as  menacing,  as  at 
any  time  In  the  past  17  years. 

The  theory  that  Khrushchev  represents 
an  evolution,  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
only  at  odds  with  Chinese  communism  but  Is 
moving  toward  modification  and  modera- 
tion. Is  a  dangerous  Uluslon. 

BAMK  STORT  ALL  OVTR  AGAIN 

This  whole  concept  Is  the  same  story  all 
over  again.  Russia  has  a  capacity  for  put- 
ting It  over  which  is  almost  Incredible  and 
some  have  an  equally  Incredible  capacity  for 
accepting  what  Russia  Is  propagating. 

In  1961.  3.600  mUllon  pieces  of  Soviet 
literature  inundated  us  and  our  friends  and 
allies.  We  facilitate  this  in  the  United 
States  by  free  postage,  decreed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   We  are  paying  for  It. 

Russia  Is  weaker  than  we  are.  she  has  no 
real  Internal  unity,  she  Is  saddled  with  a 
colonial  empire  that  detests  her,  and  yet  she 
gains  pKMltlon  after  position. 

It  Is  a  catastrophe  that  we  of  the  Western 
World  should  be  so  drugged  with  half- 
truths  and  distortions,  and  that  public  sup- 
port has  not  been  mobilized  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  imminent  and  Implacable  danger. 

KHRUSHCHEV   LOST  FACE  BUT  GAINED  OBJECTIVE 

In  Cuba,  following  the  disaster  at  the  Bay 
Of  Pigs,  the  obscene  Communist  dictator 
Castro  has.  assisted  by  his  Communist  allies 
and  In  spite  of  our  brief  action  last  October, 
built  a  fortress  where  tanks.  Russian  mlgs. 
heavy  artillery,  arms,  supplies,  and  merce- 
naries In  large  numbers,  constitute  an  In- 
creasing threat  90  miles  from  our  shore. 

While  Khrushchev  temporarily  lost  face, 
he  has  effectively  accomplished  his  objec- 
tive— not  to  destroy  the  United  States  by 
nuclear  force,  but  to  protect  his  conquest  of 
Cuba  and  to  help  him  conquer  other  nations 
In  our  hemisphere. 

BED  CONQUEST  BT  GUERBILLA  WAR 

The  fact  Is  that  the  many  millions  of 
people  Who  since  World  War  II  have  been 
subjugated  by  the  Communist  tyranny  have 
been  defeated  in  no  case  by  nuclear  attack 
and  in  no  case  by  the  contagion  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine. 


They  have  been  conquered  by  guerrilla 
"Warfare,  a  kind  of  warfare  which  our  gallant 
Spanish  friends  understand  well.  They've 
been  conquered  by  infiltration  and  subver- 
sion, by  blackmail  or  coercion  and  bribery, 
by  external  pressure  and  Internal  force — and 
we  Americans  must  learn  to  operate  effec- 
tively In  this  twilight  zone  of  action  In  which 
the  Communists  excel.  We  must  also  con- 
centrate more  on  conventional  forces  (as 
General  Norstad  recently  pointed  out)  in 
order  not  to  be  confronted  with  an  all-or- 
nothing  choice. 

In  Berlin  there  Is  a  precarious  standoff 
which  could  be  turned  against  us  by  reckless 
and  ^mld  miscalculations,  such  as  occurred 
In  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  ransom  to  liberate 
1,113  Cuban  heroes  certainly  appeal  to  our 
sense  of  humanity  and  brotherhood.  Yet, 
their  freedom  was  obtained  by  helping  oxir 
enemy  materially  and  psychologically. 

Certainly  we  had  an  obligation  but  the 
honorable  way  to  rescue  them  was  to  help 
them  to  carry  out  therl  original  noble 
objectives — to  rescue — not  bribe  them. 

In  Laos,  the  troyka  coalition  government, 
endorsed  at  Geneva  and  cwganlzed  by  the 
United  States,  as  I  said  last  summer,  has 
done  nothing  to  prevent  Communist  Infiltra- 
tion— and  Indeed  helped  bring  the  leftists  to 
a  controlling  position. 

The  Communist  Viet  Cong  terrorists  have 
warned  there  can  be  no  peace  In  Laos  while 
war  is  being  waged  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  South  Vietnam  we  are  heading  toward 
a  second  Dlen  Blen  Phu  some  10  years  later, 
an  American  version.  I  think  we  should 
make  an  allout  effort  to  win.  or  withdraw. 

AIDXD     LEFTISTS     ACAXNST     PRO-WESTIXN     THAIS 

We  gave  leftist  Cambodia  economic  aid 
in  spite  of  Thailand's  objection.  ThaUand 
is  pro-Western. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Slngapyore  says 
either  there  will  be  a  Malaysia  quickly  or 
the  Communists  will  take  over  his  city- 
state  and  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Indonesian  leader  Sukarno,  having 
gained  West  New  Guinea,  Is  now  threaten- 
ing North  Borneo,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak, 
the  Russians  have  given  Sukarno  $1,400  mil- 
lion military  and  economic  aid. 

The  United  States  encouraged  transfer  of 
West  New  Guinea  from  the  Dutch  to  Sukar- 
no, although  there  is  no  relationship  between 
the  Papuas  and  the  Indonesians.  The  In- 
donesians have  acted  like  old-fashioned 
imperialists. 

REDS    WINNING    SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  stated 
last  year  that  the  Communists  were  win- 
ning southeast  Asia.  The  situation  Is  much 
wors*  now. 

In  the  field  of  diplomacy  our  pattern  of 
what  ts  called  "fiexlbUlty"  against  the  Com- 
munist tlireat  has  produced  discouragement 
and  lack  of  confidence  among  our  friends — 
and  few  discernible  results  favorable  to  our 
cause.  Perhaps  we  shovUd  be  more  fiexlble 
toward  our  partners — less  fiexlble  toward  our 
enemies. 

We  might  consider  whether  It  might  be 
better  to  be  firm  In  Berlin — rather  against 
pro-Western  Tsombe  in  the  Congo. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  more  indignant 
against  th?  Russian  lmp>erlallsts  In  their 
brutal  assault  against  freedom  fighters  In 
their  colony  Hungary  than  over  the  fact  that 
our  NATO  partner  Portugal  Is  determined  to 
resist  the  Communist-inspired  attack  against 
the  people  of  Angola. 

Instead  of  waxing  resentment  over  the 
fact  that  General  Franco,  who  has  since 
1953  cooperated  fully  with  the  United  States, 
still  rules  Spain — prosperous  Spain — ^per- 
haps It  would  be  better  to  dewell  on  the 
monstrous  fiasco  of  the  invasion  of  Cuba 
and  on  the  monstrous  fact  that  a  Communist 
dictator  threatens  us  In  our  entire  hemi- 
sphere. 


UNITE     RATHER    THAN     REFORM 


We  have  stated  officially  we  have  no  de- 
sire to  reform  our  enemies.  Let  us  not  then 
attempt  to  reform  our  friends.  Let  us  try 
to  unite  rather  than  to  reform. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  take  effective  action, 
but  it  will  take  time.  Let  us  be  as  resource- 
ful In  thinking  up  reasons  why  It  Is  to  our 
Interest  and  the  entire  free  world  to  act  as 
we  are  in  thinking  up  reasons  why  it  is  not. 

Let  us  hope  that  our  leaders  In  Washing- 
ton will  at  long  last  understand  that  peace 
is  the  product  of  strength,  that  war  is  the 
result  of  weakness,  and  that  appeasement 
merely  multiplies  the  hazards  of  war. 

Castro  has  taught  us  a  bitter  lesson:  That 
he  who  proclaims  himself  a  Communist  can 
count  on  help  from  the  Soviet  Union — even 
though  he  is  0.000  miles  awaiy — and  he  who 
proclaims  himself  a  lover  of  freedom  can 
fight  and  die  90  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States — and  no  one  will  come  to  his 
aid.  And  now  we  are  helping  to  make  the 
Caribbean  physically  safe  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

U.S.    POWER    IMMOBILIZED? 

Americans  are  In  South  Vietnam,  just 
as  Russians  are  In  Cuba,  yet  no  orders  have 
gone  out  to  prevent  Viet  Cong  attacks  on 
American  soldiers.  Russian  officers  are 
present  In  Laos,  as  advisers  to  the  Red  side. 

Khrushchev  may  well  convice  himself 
that  American  fear  of  a  confrontation  will 
immobilize  American  power  in  Laos  as  it  has 
in  the  Caribbean. 

Winston  Churchill  summed  it  up  for  us, 
as  he  has  many  times.  4 He  said: 

"Still  if  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right 
when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed; 
If  you  win  not  fight  when  your  victory  can 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to 
the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight 
with  all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a 
precarious  chance  to  survive.  There  may 
even  be  a  worse  case:  You  may  have  to  fight 
when  there  Is  no  hope  of  victory  and  It  will 
be  better  to  perish  than  to  live  in  slavery." 

ANSWERS    TO    WRITTEN    QUESTIONS   FROM    FLOOR 

Question  (R.  Cathcart) :  "Will  Franco 
survive  wave  of  strikes  predicted  for  sum- 
mer?" 

Answer.  Strikes  in  Spain  have  been  small 
compared  to  United  States.  Spain  is  very 
stable,  with  practically  no  juvenile  delin- 
quency, low  crime  rate,  low  suicide  rate.  Re- 
cent strikes  were  handled  with  moderation 
on  both  sides  and  I  hope  that  will  be  the 
case  this  summer. 

Question  (William  J.  Ebert)  :  "How  does 
Junior  Achievement  plan  to  overcome  Com- 
munist threat  at  home?" 

Answer.  The  only  way  it  meets  the  Com- 
munist threat  \a  that  young  people,  forming 
their  own  corpwratlons  under  advice  of  pro- 
fessional businessmen,  learn  about  the  free 
enterprise  system  by  their  own  exi>erience: 
manufacture  and  sell  their  own  products. 
Polled,  91  percent  of  Junior  Achievement 
youth  were  against  state  taking  over  busi. 
ness.  This  contrasted  with  much  lower  per- 
centage by  those  not  enrolled  In  Junior 
Achievement.  This  Itself  leads  to  healthy 
dislike  of  communism  and  Its  methods. 

Question  (Howard  C.  EUU)  :  "What  is  ac- 
tual condition  of  Red  Chink  militarily  and 
"economically?" 

Answer.  It  would  be  mistake  to  conclude 
because  she  is  in  bad  shape  economically, 
she  cannot  wage  war.  We  should  give  as 
much  aid  as  we  can  to  Nationalists.  I  was 
at  Quemoy  last  year  while  on  naval  duty. 
If  I  were  an  enemy,  I'd  hate  to  have  to  make 
a  landing  there. 

Question  (W.  M.  Strother)  :  "Prospects  of 
getting  communism  out  of  Cuba?" 

Answer.  All  sorts  of  things  could  have 
been  done,  still  could  be.  but  It  is  getting 
more  difficult  every  day.  Prospects  are  good 
If  we  decide  what  we  ought  to  do  and  do  It. 
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Castro's  Moscow  VUit 


EXTENSICiN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OW   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Wedmsday,  May  I,  1953 
Mr.  ALOEft.  Mr.  Speaker,  Khru- 
shchev Is  now  confident  that  he  has  won 
the  batUe  fo  Cuba  and  It  is  safely  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Invitation 
to  Castro  to  visit  Moscow,  the  Joint  in- 
sulting stat/^ments  directed  toward  the 
United  States,  all  were  intended  to  dem- 
onstrate Uiat  Cuba  now  belongs  to 
Khrushche/  and.  that  as  far  as  the 
Communists  are  concerned,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  if  dead. 

The  failure  of  President  Kennedy  to 
take  a  flrn.  stand  against  Communist  ag- 
gression in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  his 
refusal  tc  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
his  accep-ance  of  Soviet  terms  on  keep- 
ing Russ  an  arms  and  soldiers  in  Cuba, 
gave  KlTUshchev   this  victory. 

We  csn  seize  the  initiative  again  in 
ridding  this  hemisphere  of  Communist 
subversion,  but  only  if  the  President  wiU 
demons*j^tc  courage  and  support  the 
demand  of  the  American  people  to  put 
the  sec'irlty  of  the  United  States  ahead 
of  his  fears  and  frustrations.  The  Mon- 
roe Dextrine  must  be  reinstated,  the  . 
Commimists  driven  out  of  Cuba  and  that 
country  returned  to  its  people.  If  the 
President  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  be 
the  true  leader  of  the  United  States,  he 
should  so  sUte  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  propaganda  victory  President 
Kennedy  has  given  to  Khrushchev 
through  mishandling  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion is  told  in  the  following  article  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  May  13 : 
When  Khbushchi:v  and  Cast«o  Grr  To- 
OBTHER— What  the  Moscow  Muting  Mkans 
Fidel  Castro,  by  hla  state  visit  to  Moscow, 
has  made  formal  the  position  of  Cuba  as 
Rujfila's  nrat  satellite  In  the  Western  Heml- 
sptiere. 

Castro  traveled  abroad,  confident  of  his 
position  at  home.  He  had  public  assurance 
against  any  move  by  his  neighbor,  the  United 
States,  to  cause  him  trouble  at  this  time. 
The  United  States,  too.  was  acting  to  keep 
in  check  antl-Castro  Cubans. 

It  la  clear  that  Khnishchev  shared  Cas- 
tro s  confidence.  Soviet  experts  say  Khru- 
shchev wouldn't  have  risked  his  own  prestige 
by  having  Castro  In  Moscow  If  he  thought 
there  were  any  possibility  of  Imminent  trou- 
ble In  Cube. 

Castro  was  communism's  May  Day  hero  In 
Moscow.  But  there  was  more  to  the  trip 
than  public  display. 

When  Khrushchev  and  Castro  got  together 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  their  objectives  were 
described  as  varied : 

By  meeting,  the  two  leaders  of  Communist 
states  advertised  thefr  confidence  that  they 
can  carry  forward  an  antl-UJS.  operation 
unmolested,  right  under  the  nose  of  the 
t'nlted  States.  Soviet  diplomats  proclaimed 
the  death  of  the  Monroe  I>octrine  shortly 
after  Castro  landed  In  Russia. 

There  was  the  opportunity  to  explore  open- 
ings and  programs  to  promote  communism 
more  aggressively  In  the  countries  of  Latin 
America. 

Castro  was  able,  at  first  hand,  to  sell  Khni- 
ihchev  and  others  In  the  Communist  hier- 


archy on  the  benefits  that  could  fiow  to  them 
from  stepped-up  aid  to  Cuba  In  armament, 
food  merchandise,  and  equipment  of  many 

kinds. 

Khrushchev,  for  his  part,  gained  an  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  assurances  from  Castro  that 
Russian  guidance  would  be  accepted  to  a 
greater  degree  In  trying  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  economic  chaos  on  the  Island.  It  Is 
known  that  many  top  Communists  are  con- 
cerned because  what  they  had  hoped  to  make 
a  show  window  of  Communist  success  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  looks  more  like  a  Junk 
heap  under  Castro. 

The  Russians,  too,  by  honoring  Castro, 
sought  from  him  a  commitment  that  he 
would  go  along  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
avoid  ties  with  Red  China  on  issues  that  are 
dividing  world  conununlsm. 

Both  men  saw  the  trip  as  a  blow  to  U.S. 
prestige  In  all  of  Latin  America. 

THI    INVrrATION 

It  seems  agreed  that  initiative  for  the 
meeting  came  from  Moscow.  There  had  been 
a  long-sundlng.  generalized  Invitation  to 
Castro  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  but  It  was 
vague  In  terms  of  time. 

There  are  signs  that,  when  the  trip  did 
come.  It  was  planned  In  a  hurry.  The  pur- 
pose may  have  been  to  forestall  a  gesture 
by  Castro  that  would  be  regarded  as  favor- 
able to  Red  China.  Castro  could  be  dis- 
played In  Moscow  as  the  symbol  of  Soviet 
Russia's  first  territorial  gain  since  the  years 
Just  after  World  War  n— and  the  first  such 
gain  under  Khrushchev. 

In  Russia,  Cuba  la  now  dealt  with  as  a 
full-fledged  Soviet  satellite.  In  greeting 
Castro,  the  Soviet  dictator  described  the 
bearded  Cuban  as  "the  envoy  of  the  first 
Socialist  revolution  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent." 

Cuba,  as  a  satellite.  U  listed  In  alphabeti- 
cal order  among  the  Communist-bloc  na- 
tions. The  Communist  May  Day  slogan  for 
Cuba  Is  similar  In  phrasing  with  those  of 
other  satellites — worded  to  a  pattern  made 
In  Moscow. 

The  Russians  seem  confident  that  their 
American  satellite  U  nailed  down.  But 
there  Is  evidence  that  they  are  not  altogether 
happy  with  the  way  Castro  Is  operating  that 
satellite. 

The  Communist  empire  Is  supplying  Cuba 
with  aid  that  amounts  to  about  $1  million 
a  day.  They  are  pouring  in  petroleum,  meat, 
rice,  fats  and  oiU.  steel,  wire,  tractors,  buses, 
road  machinery,  and  many  other  things. 

Khrushchev  has  had  to  Up  his  European 
satellites  for  materials  to  keep  Cuba  operat- 
ing. Czechoslovakia,  in  particular.  U  pro- 
viding a  substantial  share  of  this  aid — and 
the  Czechoslovaks  are  publicly  grumbling 
about  the  burden  they  bear  and  about  the 
Inefficiencies  of  Castro  and  those  about  him. 


SUGAB    SHORTAGE 

In  spite  of  all  the  help  that  Castro  U 
getting,  the  economy  of  Cuba  appears  to  be 
running  steadily  downhill.  Cuba's  total  out- 
put Is  down  25  percent  from  what  It  was  3 
years  ago.  and  la  still  declining.  Estimates 
are  that  the  main  trading  crop — sugar — will 
be  less  than  4  mlUVon  tons  this  year.  That 
Is  Just  about  half  what  It  was  In  the  best 
years  before  Castro  came  to  power. 

Living  standards  for  larger  and  larger  sec- 
tions of  the  Cuban  population  are  dropping 
steadily.  Letters  from  Cubans  to  refugees  In 
the  United  States  Increasingly  plead  for 
shoes,  medicine,  clothing,  food,  and  other 
necessities. 

Castro  needs  more  help  than  he  Is  getting. 
The  price  he  may  have  to  pay  is  to  grant 
Moscow  closer  supervision  of  Cuban  affairs 
so  more  efllclent  use  can  be  nuide  of  the  aid 
the  Soviet  Union   Is  willing  to  supply. 

Castro  has  been  a  troublesome  character 
for  the  Russians  to  deal  with  right  along,  as 
Deputy    Premier   Anastas   Mlkoyan   reported 


last  year  after  his  visit  to  Cuba.  Castro  la 
unstable  and  volatile,  and  not  dependable 
from  the  Kremlin  viewpoint.  It  seems  clear 
to  experts  on  Soviet  affairs  that  Khrushchev 
decided  the  time  had  come  to  summon  Cas- 
tro to  Moscow  and  give  him  a  talking  to. 

More  than  Just  the  plight  of  Cuba  Is  In- 
volved In  the  visit.  Communist  politics 
at   the   highest   level    enter    In. 

Official  experts  In  Britain  who  study  such 
things  say  the  Castro  trip  Is  a  major  move  In 
the  mounting  competition  between  Russia 
and  Red  China  for  Communist  leadership. 

According  to  these  experts,  the  side  that 
gets  Castro's  active  cooperation  wlU  gain  a 
decisive  advantage  In  Latin  America.  Since 
Khrushchev  announced  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  missUes  from  Cuba  last  autumn. 
Castro  has  been  filrtlng  politically  with  the 
Chinese  Reds. 

Khrushchev  may  have  called  Castro  to 
Moscow  suddenly  because  he  got  word  that 
Castro  had  scheduled  a  high-level  meeting 
with  the  Chinese  Communists  for  later  this 
month.  With  Castro's  cooperaUon,  the 
Chinese  Reds  have  been  preparing  to  make  a 
major  bid  for  the  allegiance  of  all  Commu- 
nist  parties   In   latin   America. 

The  Kremlin,  jdready  worried  by  Chinese 
successes  In  the  Communist  Parties  of  Arts 
and  Africa,  considers  It  of  prlnae  Importance 
to  block  such  gains  In  Latin  America.  And 
the  experts  say  the  Castro  trip  may  accom- 
plish that  Khrushchev  can  point  out  to 
Castro  that  China  is  doing  next  to  nothing 
fOT  Cuba,  while  Russia  Is  doing  a  great  deal, 
and  at  conslderabla  financial  sacrifice. 

Specifically,  It  Is  believed  that  Khrushchev 
wants  Castro  to  drop  his  plans  for  a  confer- 
ence in  Havana  of  representatives  from  un- 
derdeveloped countries  around  the  world. 
The  Red  Chinese,  who  Induced  the  Cubans 
to  propose  this  meeting,  have  been  count- 
ing on  It  as  a  way  to  establish  a  foothold 
among  Latin  America's  Communists. 

Castro  Is  known  to  be  anxious  to  stay  on 
good  terms  with  both  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese Communists.  There  has  been  specula- 
tion In  Britain,  and  among  some  U.S.  ex- 
perts, that  he  might  visit  Pelplng  In  an 
effort  to  keep  himself  balanced  between  the 
two  Conununlst  factions. 

But  talk  of  such  a  visit  has  been  generally 
discounted,  for  several  reasons,  since  Castro 
showed  up  In  Moscow. 

Few  one  thing,  the  Chinese  under  present 
circumstances  are  thought  to  be  unwilling 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  Khruschev  as  hosts 
to  Castro.  Another  point  Is  that  Castro, 
needing  more  economic  props  from  Moscow, 
wouldn't  go  to  China  without  Khrxishchev's 
approval — which  he  Is  not  likely  to  get. 

PaiCX  TAG  ON   CA8TBO 

What  price  Is  Khrushchev  prepared  to  pay 
for  Castro's  help  In  the  power  struggle 
within  communism? 

American  experts  disagree,  but  British  offi- 
cials believe  Khrushchev  Is  prepared  to 
promise  to  keep  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  In- 
definitely— or,  at  a  minimum,  until  Cubans 
can  be  thoroughly  trained  In  the  handling 
of  their  Soviet  weap>ons. 

The  logic  In  this  reasoning  Is  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles  and  bombers 
from  Cuba  has  left  Castro  uncertain  as  to. 
Just  how  solid  are  Russian  military  Inten- 
tions In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  a 
means  of  reassuring  Castro,  some  experts 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Moscow 
trip  produce  a  mutual-defense  pact  between 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  that  happens.  It  will  be  Russia's  first 
formal  military  alliance  In  the  Americas — 
and  will  raise  anew  the  question  of  when 
and  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  implies. 
That  doctrine  U  a  VS.  pledge — now  broad- 
ened to  Include  the  backing  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States — to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  foreign  system  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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Specialists  In  Soviet  affairs — ^both  British 
and  American — do  not  expect  Khrushchev  to 
support  or  encourage  Castro  In  any  action 
to  try  to  force  the  United  States  out  of  its 
Ouant4namo  naval  base  in  Cuba. 

They  say  the  Soviet  leader  knows  that  the 
United  States.  If  provoked,  could  overthrow 
the  Communist  regime  In  Cuba  by  military 
action.  They  also^say  that,  should  military 
force  bo  used,  Khrushchev  would  scream 
about  U.S.  aggression,  and  might  even  harass 
the  Americans  In  Berlin — but  that  he  Is  not 
willing  to  risk  a  war  to  save  Castro. 


Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Connecti- 
cnt  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  7 
and  8.  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  New  Haven  marks 
the  75th  anniversary  of  work  in  two  im- 
portant fields  of  science  that  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  Nation's  emi- 
nence in  farm  technology  and  its  steadily 
advancing  standards  of  living.  The 
areas  of  scientific  work  to  be  commemo- 
rated are  botany  and  plant  pathology. 

Scientists  from  numerous  States.  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  gathered  at 
New  Haven  to  present  papers  and  take 
part  in  discussions  on  topics  such  as  the 
history  of  plant  pathology,  biochemical 
resistance,  and  plant  chemotherapy. 

They  were  welcomed  on  May  7  by  Di- 
rector James  O.  Horsfall,  himself  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  plant  patholo- 
gist. 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  district 
which  includes  this  pioneer  station.  Its 
accomplL<;hments  are  legion,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
briefly  a  few  of  its  many  notable 
achievements. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  is  the  oldest  such  station 
in  the  United  States.  ^  Since  1875,  its 
business  has  been  and 'continues  to  be 
the  sclentif.c  investigation  of  agricul- 
ture's problems  and  related  ones.  Its 
product  has  been  and  continues  to  be  dis- 
covery in  the  biological  sciences. 

The  Connecticut  5tation's  first  direc- 
tor was  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Johnson.  He 
fathered  the  idea  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  station  movement  was 
founded  and  succeeded.  This  was  "that 
an  experiment  station  should  be  near  to 
but  not  a  part  of  an  academy."  Johnson 
had  a  unique  combination  of  scholarship, 
ability  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  the  principle  that  knowl- 
edge needs  to  be  sought  l)efore  it  can 
be  taught.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
leaders  in  bringing  about  establishment 
of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  under  the  Federal  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  13  years  after  Connecticut's  "first 
station  In  the  Nation"  was  founded. 

In  1868.  he  published  "How  Crops 
Grow,"  a  book  described  at  the  time  of 
his  death  In  1909  as  more  widely  read  and 
studied  than  any  other  work  on  agri- 


cultural chemistry  ever  issued.  It  was 
translated  into  German,  Russian,  Swed- 
ish, and  Italian,  and  used  as  a  textbook 
in  those  languages.  It  was  followed  in 
1870  by  a  second  book,  "How  Crops 
Peed." 

It  was,  therefore,  a  fitting  tribute  when 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  on  March  29  announced  a 
series  of  annual  lectures^  named  for  its 
first  director,  Samuel  W.* Johnson.  The 
first  lecture  in  the  series  will  be  given 
by  an  Internationally  known  speaker  as 
the  principal  address  at  the  annual  "Sci- 
ence at  Work"  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Lockwood  Farm.  Mount  Carmel,  on  Wed- 
nesday, August  14. 

A  leaflet  issued  last  year,  "The  Con- 
necticut Station  Story,"  tells  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  at  the  station 
during  its  first  75  years.  Among  them 
was  the  corn  seed  production  technique 
first  used  by  Donald  F.  Jones  In  1917i,  He 
invented  the  four-way  cross  that  made 
hybrid  com  practical.  Protein  Investi- 
gations by  Thomas  B.  Osborne  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  significance  of  amino 
acids  In  the  diet.  The  Morgan  universal 
extractant,  simulating  the  action  of 
plant  roots  In  removing  minerals  from 
the  soil  solution,  made  possible  the  wide- 
ly used  Morgan  method  .  for  quick- 
testing  soils.  The  zineb  fungicides  had 
their  origin  in  research  at  the  Connecti- 
cut station,  and  organic  fungicides  gen- 
erally are  originally  tested  by  methods 
or  modifications  of  methods  the  station 
developed.  "Station  research  made  the 
tobacco  shade  tent  practical  In  1900, 
thereby  creating  a  new  agricultural  In- 
dustry In  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

In  his  report  to  Gov.  John  N.  E>empsey 
In  1961.  Director  James  G.  Horsfall  most 
ably  defined  the  purpose  and  nature  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Connecticut  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station — and  by 
those  established  subsequently  In  all  the 
other  States — In  the  following  words: 

This  station  was  established  as  a  unique 
venture  of  government  In  1875.  It  was  to 
discover  knowledge  and  put  it  to  work.  The 
station  is  unique  today  among  agencies  of 
government  whose  reports  are  Included  in 
this  digest. 

It  Is  true  that  the  statutes  assign  to  the 
station  specific  duties,  duties  that  In  them- 
selves have  little  to  do  with  scientific  In- 
vestigations. In  this  respect  the  station  Is 
like  other  departments  of  State  government. 
The  station  has  been  given  these  assignments, 
however,  because  they  call  for  the  skills  and 
knowledge  the  station  has  In  putting  science 
to  work. 

The  general  mandate,  however,  the  respon- 
sibility for  science,  does  not  Involve  execu- 
tion of  manmade  laws.  It  asks  rather  for 
discovery  of  natural  laws  and  meanings  of 
laws,  and  for  Information  on  their  applica- 
tion now  and  In  the  future.  We  do  not 
know  why  these  laws  came  Into  being,  or 
where,  or  when,  and  we  are  unlikely  to  find 
answers  to  these  questions.  We  do  know 
that  natural  laws  cannot  be  evaded  or  re- 
pealed. Through  organized  research,  men 
have  made  a  bold  beginning  at  the  gigantic 
task  of  understanding  how  some  of  these 
laws  work  and  how  the  knowledge  gained 
can  be  used. 

I  congratulate  the  station  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  75th  anniversary,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  In  this  House  will 
Join  me  In  thanking  the  station  and  its 
most  able  director  for  its  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  and  scientific 
contribution. 


Taxes,  Spending,  and  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or  viaoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963  .   ' 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week 
ago  today  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  spoke  before 
the  chamber  of  commerce  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  the  importance  of  a  tax 
reduction  this  year. 

His  remarks  explain  succinctly  the 
causes  of  our  economy's  lack  of  growth. 
They  set  forth  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram as  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
this  chronic  problem.  It  may  serve  as 
an  example  to  those  who  endeavor  to 
find  common  grounds  for  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Secretary  Dillon's  address  merits  the 

attention  of  this  body,  and  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record,  I  am  including  his  address. 

The  address  follows: 

Taxes,  Spending,  and  Fbsejxdm 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury,    Before    the 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States,  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  April  30.  1963) 
For   the   second    general   session   of   your 
annual  meeting,  you  have  chosen  the  theme. 
"Taxes.   Spending,    and   Freedom."     It   Is   a 
theme  both  timely  and  significant.    Timely, 
because  In  a  relatively  few  weeks  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  report  out 
the  tax  bill  it  Is  now  working  on  in  executive 
session.    And  slgriiflcant,  because  there  Is  no 
more  urgent  task  confronting  the  Nation  to- 
day than  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  tax 
reduction  and  reform,  a  program  that  Is  «t 
once  fair,  substantial,   and  fiscally   respon- 
sible. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  such 
aprpgram  will  be  enacted  Into  law  this  year. 
■  The' public  testimony  on  the  tax  proposals 
has  strengthened  my  earlier  belief  that  tax 
reduction  Is  essential.  It  Is  no  surprise  that, 
on  an  Issue  so  complex,  so  farreachlng  and 
that  so  deeply  affects  so  many  people,  there 
is  no  unanimity  of  agreement.  What  Is 
genuinely  remarkable  Is  that  the  under- 
standable and  sometimes  sharp  disagreement 
on  details  has  In  no  way  weakened  the 
strong  and  widespread  consensus  that  only  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  tax  system  can 
provide  the  lasting  Impetus  our  economy 
needs. 

More  than  200  witnesses  have  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  President's  tax  proposals.  While 
their  views  have  differed  widely  on  specifics, 
only  two  of  these  witnesses  have  disagreed 
with  the  central  thesis  of  the  President's 
program,  the  need  for  a  substantial  tax  re- 
duction to  encotirage  economic  growth. 
While  your  organization,  for  example,  has 
questioned  certain  details  In  the  President's 
proposals,  it  has  not  questioned  Its  aim. 

In  fact,  you  have  made  It  very  clear  that 
you  strongly  support  the  principle  of  tax 
reduction  as  vital  to  the  continuation  of  a 
healthy  free  economy.  The  practical  ques- 
tion Is:  What  can  you  actively  do  to  make 
that  goal  a  reality  when  you  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  means  proposed  to  reach  It? 
An  excellent  answer  to  that  question  has 
Just  been  given  by  the  group  of  distinguished 
business  leaders  who.  last  week,  here  In 
Washington,  formed  the  Business  Commit- 
tee for  Tax  Reduction  In  1963  and  who 
drew    up    a    statement    of    principles    upon 
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which  bu*ine««men  can  unite  In  lupport  of 
ircanlngful   tax  reduction  In   1963. 

Certainly,  the  time  la  rtpe.  Pour  or  Ave 
montha  ago.  few  of  ua  could  have  reallatlcal- 
\f  expected  tliat  the  economic  condlUona 
for  a  tax  cut  would'  be  aa  favorable  as  they 
now  seem.  For.  baaed  upon  the  performance 
of  our  economy  in  the  laat  few  montha.  our 
proapectt  for  the  year  are  relatively  better 
ihan  moat  obaervera  had  expected.  If  the 
mprovement  continue*,  our  eatimated  rev- 
enues for  fiscal  1»«4  may  well  be  mOTe  than 
we  estimated  in  January  perhape  by  as 
much  as  a  billion  dollars,  thus  reducing 
the  deficit. 

Even  more  important,  a  tax  cut  when 
the  economy  U  reaaonably  buoyant  would 
be  far  more  effective  In  carrying  us  toward 
full  employment  than  a  tax  cut  when  the 
economy  U  merely  limping  along.  Foe  the 
tax  program  that  the  President  has  pro- 
posed la  de<!gned  as  a  long-range  program, 
a  program  liot  merely  to  shield  us  from  an 
economic  downturn,  but  to  accelerate  our 
economic  growth  weU  Into  the  future.  The 
present  state  of  our  economy  la  Ideal  for  the 
Inauguration  of  that  kind  of  program. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  aim  of  the 
President's  tax  propoeals  Is  to  break  the 
Iron  grip  upon  our  economy  of  a  tax  system 
which  helped  control  InflaUon  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  Its  aftermath,  but 
which  now  throttles  growth.  It  U  a  program 
to  promote  economic  growth  by  promoting 
economic  freedom.  And  by  economic  free- 
dom I  mean  not  only  the  freedom  of  the 
■arket  place,  of  InTeatment.  and  of  enter- 
prise, but  the  freedom  that  U  the  right  of 
every  American,  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
work,  to  grow,  and  to  proeper  In  accordance 
with  his  talents. 

Far  too  many  Americans  have  not  had 
that  opportunity  for  far  to  long  a  time.  Not 
for  a  single  month  In  the  past  5  years  haa 
unemployment  fallen  below  5  percent.  Yet 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  5  years, 
unemployment  was  either  below  or  only 
slightly  above  the  4-pcrc?nt  level  that  many 
regard  as  reaaonably  full  employment.  Last 
month.  4Vi  million  of  our  citizens  could  not 
llnd  the  jobs  they  sought. 

Unless  we  do  something  now.  the  proe- 
{«ct8  are  that  many  more  millions  will  be 
vinable  to  find  Jobs  In  the  futxire.  Next  year. 
ttMJse  young  people  who  were  bom  In  1946. 
trie  first  year  of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  will 
t>un  18  and  beg:ln  to  enter  our  labor  force 
In  large  numbers.  EKirlng  the  mld-slxtles 
oir  labor  force  will  have  to  absorb  an  aver- 
en^  annual  Inflow  of  around  2.700.000  young 
p«>ople.  compared  to  1300.000  diirlng  the 
mld-flftles.  an  Increase  of  50  percent.  We 
must  be  able  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  of  these 
young  men  a>nd  women.  And  we  must  do  It 
m  a  time  of  ever -Increasing  automation. 
FcT  the  Impact  of  automation  that  has  long 
been  felt  among  our  bluecollar  factory  work- 
em  Is  now  spreading  rapidly  In  the  whlte- 
co  lar  and  service  areas. 

We  welcome  the  progress  of  automation. 
But  we  cannot  accept  the  unemployment 
thiit  too  often  accompanies  It.  We  can. 
and  we  must,  take  steps  to  meet,  with  a 
many-sided  response,  the  twin  challenge  of 
automation  and  a  rapidly  growing  labor 
forix.  The  OoTemment  has  a  clear  and  di- 
rect responsibility  In  this  area.  But  it  will 
act  only  to  the  extent  that  the  private  econ- 
omy cannot,  or  does  not,  meet  this  chal- 
len|;e. 

The  President's  tax  program  Is  evidence  of 
his  belief  that  a  free  and  vigorous  private 
economy  can  provide  oxir  cltteens  with  abun- 
dant Job  opportunities.  Should  we  fall  to 
achieve  this  kind  of  economy,  let  no  one 
Imagine  that  the  result  would  be  anything 
but  catastrophic.  For  Instance.  Mr.  W.  P 
Oullonder.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  recently  eatimated 
that.  If  our  economy  continue*  to  create  Jobs 
no  fiister  than  It  has  during  the  past  5  years. 
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then,  by  1970.  our  unemployment  rate  would 
soar  to  a  shocking  12.7  percent. 

The  American  people  could  never  tolerate 
such  a  result.  It  would  Inevitably  caU  forth 
massive  governmental  action  to  provide  the 
Jobs  that  our  private  economy  had  not  pro- 
vided. The  President's  tax  program  U  proof 
enough  that  such  a  prospect  is  as  iinwel- 
come   to    us    In   Washington   as   it   mxiBt   be 

to  you. 

High  unemployment  Is  at  once  the  most 
enduring  and  the  most  unendurable  result 
otf  our  slow  growth  over  the  past  6  years, 
but  It  U  only  one  of  the  many  Ills  which 
flow  from  an  Inadequate  economic  perform- 
ance. The  likelihood  U  that  without  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  tax  reduction,  our  plants 
will  continue  to  operate  below  the  levels 
that  businessmen  themselves  feel  they  need 
for  most  efficient  production;  that  there  will 
be  no  letup  In  the  pressure  upon  profit  mar- 
gins; that  new  investment  which,  in  real 
tarms.  is  Just  equally  the  levels  reached  8 
years  ago.  will  continue  to  lag.  that  we  will. 
In  abort  continue  to  suffer  from  the  many 
ills  that  accompany  an  economy  whose  re- 
sources and  incenUves  for  growth  are  ham- 
pered by  an  overly  restrictive  tax  system. 

As  long  as  our  economy  Is  so  hampered,  we 
are  likely  to  continue  to  suffer  as  well  from 
the  chronic  budgetary  deficits  that  grow  be- 
cause our  economy  falls  to  grow.  The  record 
is  clear  that  the  deficit  we  now  face  U  the 
result  of  an  economy  which  produces  too 
little,  rather  than  of  a  government  which 
spends  too  much.  Let  us  briefly  review  that 
record . 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  within  the  jaast 
2  years  the  Soviet  nilers  felt  enough  confi- 
dence in  their  power  to  confront  ua  with  a 
military  challenge  on  a  scale  we  have  not  seen 
since  the  Berlin  blockade.  15  years  ago.  For- 
tunately. President  Kennedy  had.  in  one  ot 
the  very  first  moves  of  his  administration, 
ordered  a  rapid  and  substantial  buildup  of 
our  military  power.  It  was  this  increased 
military  strength  and  the  steadfastness  of 
our  citizens  that  enabled  vis  to  withstand 
both  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  and  the  Cuban 
crisU  of  last  fall.  That  military  buildup  was 
vital  to  preserve  our  freedoms.  It  was  also 
expensive.  Our  annual  defense  budget  grew 
by  some  $10  billion. 

In  addition  to  their  military  threat,  the 
Soviets  have  also  challenged  us  In  the  vast 
new  arena  of  space.  Thanks  to  a  consider- 
able headstart  and  rockets  far  larger  than 
ours,  they  have  been  able,  up  to  now,  to  out- 
perform us  in  manned  space  flight  and  to 
capture  the  Ima^natlon  of  the  wwld  by  their 
feats.  But.  In  the  spring  of  1961,  our  Con- 
gress agreed  with  President  Kennedy,  that  we 
were  no  longer  willing  to  continue  second 
best  in  space  It  approved  a  program  de- 
signed to  put  an  American  on  the  moon 
before  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  hopefully 
before  the  arrival  of  any  Soviet  space  ex- 
plorer. That  decision  was  extremely  costly, 
but  it  involved  far  more  than  a  symbolic 
race  to  the  moon.  It  represented  our  clear 
determination  as  a  nation  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  preempt  wcwld 
leadership  In  a  new  and  unknown  environ- 
ment whose  potential  we  have  scarcely  begun 
to  foresee. 

These  two  decisions  in  defense  and  space, 
along  with  relatively  normal  Increases  In 
other  programs  vital  to  the  needs  of  our 
growing  population,  have  combined  to  push 
our  expenditures  substantially  higher  than 
the  revenues  we  collect  from  our  underem- 
ployed economy.  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say 
when  I  characterize  these  other  increases  as 
relatively  normal.  Becauae.  for  all  programs 
except  defense,  space,  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  President  Kennedy's  current 
1964  budget  recommendations  exceed  actual 
1961  expenditures  by  only  $4.5  billion,  as 
compared  to  an  Increase  of  $4A  billion  In 
these  same  programs  during  S  preoedlng 
years.   1958-61.     There  can  be   no  question 


that,  if  our  economy  were  operating  at  rea- 
sonably full  capacity,  our  tax  system  would 
today  be  producing  more  than  enough  reve- 
nue to  finance  our  current  national  needs 
within  a  balanced  budget.  Instead  of  worry- 
ing about  defilclU  we  would  be  enjoying 
budgetary  surpluses. 

But  the  harsh  truth  U,  that  \inless  we 
release  the  drag  which  our  tax  system  now 
exerts  on  our  economy,  we  cannot  hope  to 
move  significantly  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  recent 
years  has  shown  that  exactly  the  opposite 
will    take    place. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  what  might  seem 
at  first  to  be  a  paradox:  while  our  present 
tax  rates  are  so  high  that  they  would  pro- 
duce a  substantial  budget  surplus  at  reason- 
ably full  employment,  we  have  little  hope  of 
ever  achieving  that  surplus  unless  we  first 
reduce  our  tax  rates. 

Actually,  this  should  not  be  very  mysteri- 
ous. The  explanation  is  that  the  major 
factor  in  our  economic  progress,  and.  Indeed. 
In  the  progress  of  any  free  market  economy 
such  as  ours.  Is  the  vitality  of  the  private 
sector,  both  the  business  conununlty  and 
the  consuming  public.  The  across-the-board 
reduction  In  our  tax  rates  recommended  by 
the  President  will  stimulate  both.  We  can 
expect  more  economic  activity,  and  higher 
tax  revenues,  to  result.  This  has  been  the 
record  in  the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  again.  We  are  not  alone  In  this  analysis 
of  the  results  of  tax  reduction.  One  of  the 
cleareat  statemenU  of  this  thesis  that  I  have 
ever   seen  reads   as   follows: 

"Any  appreciable  downward  revision  In  tax 
rates  will,  of  course,  cause  an  Inunedlate  re- 
duction In  revenues.  But  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  from  the  history  of  tax  relief 
measures,  particularly  with  respect  to  Income 
taxes,  that  the  initial  revenue  loss  U  soon 
made  up  by  an  Increase  In  the  tax  base 
against  which  the  lower  rates  are  charged. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  not  only  in  our  own 
experience  but  also  in  the  experience  of  such 
countries  as  Canada.  West  Germany,  and 
Austria,  each  of  which  has  enacted  several 
tax  relief  measures  in  the  post- World  War  n 
period." 

That  statement  was  mads  by  ths  National 
Council  of  SUte  Chambers  of  Commercs 
in  its  bulletin  on  Federal  Tax  Facts.  Jvme  4. 
1968. 

Last  year,  we  took  our  first  important  steps 
in  tax  relief.  They  were  the  enactment  of 
the  investment  credit  and  the  complete  re- 
vision and  extensive  llberaliaztlon.  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  of  the  tax  rules  deal- 
ing with  depreciation.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  two  actions  was  to  reduce  the  tax- 
load  on  business  by  some  $2.5  billion  a  year, 
the  equivalent  of  a  five-point  reduction  In 
corporate     taxes. 

Today,  business  is  reacting  to  these  two 
measiires  as  we  had  anticipated.  The  en- 
larged flow  of  new  orders  for  machinery  and 
equipment  that  marked  the  opening  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  recent  striking  Increase 
In  business  appropriations  for  modernization 
and  expansion,  can  be  tracted  largely  to  these 
two  actions.  Most  of  you.  I  ani  sure,  have 
seen  the  report  In  the  magazine.  Iron  Age,  of 
the  effect  of  these  measures  on  the  steel 
Indvistry,  an  Increase  of  32  percent  In  depre- 
dation writeoffs. 

The  Investment  credit  and  new  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  were  a  preliminary  part  of 
the  tax  program  now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
program,  as  you  know,  offers  a  broad,  top-to- 
bottom  reduction  in  tax  rates,  both  corpo- 
rate and  personal,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  structural  reforms.  The  overall  result 
would  be  a  reduction  of  $10.3  billion  in  taxes, 
designed  to  unleash  our  economy  and  allow 
It  to  reach  its  full  potential. 

The  President's  program  Is  not  weighted  In 
favor  of  any  one  sector  of  the  economy  at 
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the  expense  of  any  other.  It  recognizes  the 
Elmrile  fact  that  a  free-market  economy  re- 
quires both  supply  and  demand.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  our  economy  consists  of 
a  complex  and  Interdependent  network  of 
forces,  and  that  we  cannot  lift  the  entire 
economy  onto  a  new  and  higher  plane  of  ac- 
tivity by  lifting  merely  one  sector  of  It. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  the  ta^reduc- 
tlons  are  distributed  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram: Virtually  one-half  of  the  $10.3  billion 
in  net  tax  reduction  would  go  to  taxpayers 
with  Incomes  of  $10,000  and  under,  and  the 
other  half  to  individuals  with  incomes 
higher  than  $10,000  and  to  corporations. 
When  you  Include  last  year's  Investment 
credit  and  depreciation  reform,  the  corporate 
share  amounts  to  40  percent  of  the  adminis- 
tration's long-range  tax  reduction  program. 
And  roughly  one-third,  or  nearly  32  percent, 
of  the  net  tax  reduction  goes  to  middle-In- 
come taxpayers,  those  in  the  $10,000-to- 
$50,000  brackets. 

The  substantial  rate  reductions  In  the 
middle  and  upper  income  brackets  offer  a 
genuine  spur  to  Incentives  for  effort,  initia- 
tive, and  Investment.  Yet  the  rate  reduc- 
tions oould  not  be  as  large  as  they  are.  and 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fiscal  responai- 
bllity.  In  the  absence  of  the  revenue-raising 
reforms.  Without  this  additional  revenue, 
tax-rate  reduction  would  have  to  be  more 
modest. 

The  question  of  fiscal  responsibility  has 
given  our  people  the  greatest  concern  in  their 
consideration  of  the  tax  program,  a  con- 
cern Implicit  In  the  theme  you  have  chosen 
today.  That  Is  a  concern  we  In  the  adminis- 
tration fully  share.  Indeed,  it  te  clearly 
spelled  out  In  the  President's  budget  mesage. 
as  well  as  in  his  tax  message. 

As  I  have  said,  it  Is  our  belief  that  the 
tax.  reduction  we  have  proposed  will  so  In- 
vigorate the  economy  that,  m  a  few  yeass, 
our  revenues  under  the  new.  lower  rate 
structure  will  be  larger  than  If  we  were  to 
continue  with  our  present  rate  structure, 
which  stifles  economic  growth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  first  and  Immediate  fiscal  ImpfM^t  of 
tax  reduction  will  be  lower  revenues  and 
a  somewhat  larger  deficit.  This  calls  for 
the  most  careful  expenditure  control.  And 
that  is  Just  what  the  President  has  pledged. 

Since  Increases  In  defense,  space  and  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt  are  xinavoidable, 
he  has  held  fiscal  1964  expenditure  levels 
below  those  of  the  current  year  In  the  overall 
clvllfkn  programs  of  the  Government.  He 
has  suBclflcally  stated  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion sthat  a  substantial  pert  of  the  In- 
creased revenues  from  our  expanding  econ- 
omy will  be  set  aside  to  reduce  the  deficit 
until  such  time  as  it  is  eliminated.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  pledge  has  t^^parenUy  not 
been  fully  understood.  As  the  President 
stated  in  his  budget  mesage.  "The  prospect 
of  expanding  economic  activity  and  rising 
FedereU  revenues  in  the  years  ahead  does 
not  mean  that  Federal  outlays  should  rise 
In  proportion  to  such  revenue  Increases.  As 
the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effective  and  the 
economy  climbs  toward  full  employment,  a 
substantial  pcu-t  of  the  revenue  Increases 
must  go  toward  eliminating  the  transitional 
deficit."  This  means  that  as  revenues  In- 
crease through  the  stimulus  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram and  the  normal  growth  of  our  economy, 
expendltiires  will  not  be  permitted  to  rise  as 
rapidly,  leaving  a  substantial  portion  of  each 
year's  Increase  available  to  reduce  our  present 
budgetary  deficit.  The  President  has  already 
begun  to  translate  his  jrfedges  into  action. 
Since  January,  he  has  cut  expenditure  re- 
quests by  over  $750  million.  Including  the 
recent  cut  of  $400  million  in  his  foreign  aid 
request.  This  is  sure  proof  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  of  expenditure  control 
that  is  such  an  Important  and  integral  part 
of  the  President's  tax  reduction  program. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  favors  budget 
deficits  as  being  good  in  and  of  themselves. 


This  is  simply  not  so.  We  dislike  deficits  as 
much  as  anyone.  But,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  them  if  necessary  to  preserve  our  na- 
tional secvirlty.  And  we  are  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  effective  Job-producing  programs 
such  as  the  emergency  public  works  bill, 
during  a  period  when  unemployment  remains 
at  unacceptably  high  levels.  We  are  solidly 
against  waste  in  Government  and  welcome 
efforts  to  reduce  it.  But  we  do  not  accept 
the  claims  of  those  who  would  make  meat-ax 
cuts  in  the  budget  but  are  not  prepared  to 
justify  the  details.  For  instance,  it  la  down- 
right Irresponsible  to  claim,  as  some  have 
done,  that  defense  expenditures  can  be  cut 
5  percent  merely  because  they  amount  to 
over  $50  billion  a  year.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  given  us  the  most  efficient  operation 
of  the  Defense  Department  that  our  Nation 
has  ever  known,  yet.  because  of  the  econo- 
mies he  is  effecting,  he  Is  under  attack  from 
many  directions.  No  man  has  the  right  to 
claim  that  additional  defense  economies  are 
possible  unless  he  Is  willing  to  spell  out 
exactly  where  and  how  they  can  be  made. 
We  welcome  the  advice  and  help  of  all  o\ir 
citizens  in  assuring  the  most  frugal  conduct 
of  the  Nation's  business,  but  we  Teject  the 
counsel  of  those  who  would  sacrifice  major 
national  Interests  and  even  endanger  our  na- 
tional security,  merely  because  our  economy 
has  not  oi>erated  near  enotigh  to  capacity  to 
produce  the  needed  revenues. 

In  a  fiu"ther  effort  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  tax  reduction  on  the  budget,  its  impact 
has  been  spread  over  3  fiscal  years.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  to 
wait  3  years  to  feel  the  economic  Impact  of 
tax  reduction.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
President's  tax  program  would  release  a  very 
large  amount  of  money  throughout  the  econ- 
omy In  a  very  short  period  of  time.  If  the 
tax  program,  for  example,  became  effective 
In  October,  then  within  9  months  the  econ- 
omy would  benefit  from  roughly  $6  billion  In 
tax  relief,  and  within  15  months  the  entire 
$10  billion  reduction  would  be  In  effect. 

The  President's  tax  program  offers  strong 
encoivagement  to  both  consumption  and  In- 
vestment, to  every  income  group  and  to  every 
sector  of  oin*  economy.  It  meets  the  need 
for  prompt  and  effective  action  to  lower 
rates,  to  foster  Incentives  and  effort,  at  the 
same  time  that  It  meets  the  need  to  keep 
the  budgetary  deficit  within  a  tolerable  limit. 
It  offers  our  private  economy  the  freedom  It 
needs  to  draw  upon  Its  own  Inherent  re- 
sources for  growth,  to  create  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities we  will  need  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
to  provide  the  revenues  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  national  security  and  answer  our 
critical  national  needs. 

It  Is  a  program  designed  to  meet  our  needs 
today,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  It  responds  to  the  challenge  of 
our  time  In  a  responsible  manner.  Some  of 
us  may  disagree  with  parts  of  the  program, 
and  with  the  details  of  the  separate  provi- 
sions, but  all  of  us  will  recognize  that  effec- 
tive action  Is  vital  if  we  are  to  meet  today's 
economic  realities.  I  am  sure  the  bill  that 
win  come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  provide  that  action,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple win  support  it  wholeheartedly. 


May   10:    Ramanian   Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOOKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  C7DRTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
marks  a  day  of  sp>eclal  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  subjugated  country  of  Ru- 


mania and  the  Rumanians  throughout 
the  world  who  look  with  hope  to  the  day 
when  their  homeland  will  once  again  be 
free. 

Rumania,  £is  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
countries  which  lies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  Soviet  colonialism.  Ironi- 
cally, as  the  world  experiences  the  birth 
of  many  new  nations  only  recently 
emerging  fixjm  colonial  status,  forces  are 
at  work  through  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  impose  a  new  co- 
lonialism, upon  these  new  nations  and 
upon  others  long  within  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

Each  year  that  passes  for  these  sub- 
jugated people  can  only  Increase  their 
desire  to  see  freedom  once  more  return 
to  their  dominated  homelands.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  given  the  chance  to  choose, 
the  Rumanians  and  the  others  now  suf- 
fering under  the  yoke  of  Communist  co- 
lonialism would  choose  freedom;  this  is 
evident  from  the  continuing  flow  of  those 
who,  despite  the  danger  and  despite  the 
fact  that  they  must  leave  everything  be- 
hind them,  vote  with  their  feet  and  flee 
from  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  think  we  must  make  the  free  choice 
of  a  form  of  government  a  keystone  of 
our  policy  in  regard  to  Rumania,  whose 
Indep>endence  Day  we  celebrate  today, 
and  the  other  nations  suffering  under 
Soviet  colonialism.  The  people  in  these 
unhappy  countries  must,  to  achieve  real 
freedom,  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  how  they  shall 
be  governed.  Free  elections  must  be  our 
goal  for  the  Soviet  colonies;  given  the 
chance,  they  will  choose  freedom. 


Von  Karman,  Aviation  Pioneer,  Diet 
of  Heart  Attack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PEKMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  in  the  Recc«d,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Herald - 
Tribime  of  May  8,  1963 : 

Von  Kabman,  Aviation  Pionekr,  Diss 
or    Heart   Attack 

Aachen.  Wbbt  Gebmant. — Dr.  Theodore 
von  Karman,  a  chunky  little  man  with  busby 
white  hair,  was  called  the  elder  statesman  of 
aviation,  the  father  of  supersonic  flight,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  TJ3.  Air  Force.  He  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Monday  night  at  the  age 
ot  81  while  here  on  a  sort  erf  pilgrimage. 

Since  1961,  Dr.  von  Karman  has  been  chair- 
man of  NATO's  advisory  group  for  aeronau- 
tical research  and  development. 

But  from  1913  through  1930,  he  headed  the 
Aeronautics  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Aachen.  While  holding  the  post.  Dr.  von 
Karman's  i>asslon  for  aerodynamics  turned 
the  school  into  one  of  Europe's  most  cele- 
brated centers  of  advanced  research. 

His  last  visit  to  this  ancient  Rhlneland- 
city  was  a  purely  sentimental  one;  Dr.  von 
Karman  would  have  been  83  years  old  on 
Saturday.  The  students,  and  the  students 
of  the  students  he  taught  here  during  his 
youth,  probably  number  in  the  tens  o<  thou- 
sands. 
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terller  this  yaar,  la  ceremonies  In  the 
White  Houae  roee  gftnten.  President  Kennedy 
awarded  the  Hvui«»rUn-born  scientist  the 
nrst  national  medal  at  eclence.  "No  one 
else  ••  the  Pi-esldent  said,  "eo  completely 
represents  al  the  areM  Inyolved  In  this 
medal— «;lence.  englneertng  and  education.' 
What  was  Dr.  Ton  Kannan's  greatest 
achievement? 

He  formulated  a  theory  that  explains  the 
powerful  shock  wave  that,  like  a  huge  anchor, 
forms  around  a  missile  or  a  plane  when  It 
plunges  throujch  the  sound  barrter.  This  U 
called  the  Kaman  Vortex  Trail. 

Though  meanlngleas  to  most,  the  pioneer- 
ing concept  piived  the  way  for  all  super- 
sonic fUght.  Just  as  the  theocles  of  Albert 
Einstein  led  t^  the  harneeslng  of  atomic 
power,  the  theories  of  Theodore  von  Karman 
led  to  ICBM's  and  supersonic  planes. 

Thomas  Edlsoa.  clearly,  was  father  to  the 
incandescent  bvlb.  and  James  Watt  invented 
the  steam  engine.  But  the  great  technical 
breakthroughs  of  later  years  have  been  so 
Incredibly  complex,  so  demanding  of  sclen- 
tlflc  resources.  It  Is  dllBcult  to  pick  one  man 
to  praise. 

Every  succees-'ul  scientist  must  climb  a 
stairway  built  of  research,  a  stairway  with 
neither  a  beglnr  ;ng  nor  an  end  One  such 
stairway  leads  upward  through  high-speed 
flight,  through  mlasUes.  and  the  Mercury 
space  flights  anc  onward  toward  the  moon. 
No  single  sclenUit  carved  more  of  lU  steps 
than  did  Dr.  von  Karman. 

The  deceptively  simple  looking  plane 
propeller  owes  Itr  present  shape  to  Dr.  von 
Karman  s  work  U.  the  IsaOs.  Other  theories 
by  the  score,  conceived,  then  proved  by  him 
In  wind  txmnels  of  his  own  design,  are  easy 
to  list,  hard  to  expUln. 

The  Karman  <louble-modulus  theory  of 
columns,  the  Karnoan  way  of  building  high- 
strength  structvire  Into  lightweight  planes, 
the  Karman  contra-rotating  helicopter  rotor, 
these  are  but  a  few  things  he  left  behind. 

His  dlstlngiashed  following  often  said. 
"Never  has  a  gwnliis  acted  more  like  a 
genius."  then  went  on  to  exchange  Von  Kar- 
man anecodotes. 

Though  master  of  seven  languages.  Dr.  von 
Karmans  »^g<t«H  was  fJavored  generously 
with  rich  Hungarian  tones.  He  punctuated 
hU  speech  with  quick.  intrlcaU  gestxires.  as 
If  practicing  a  sort  of  sclentlflc  sign  language. 

WOai!  BLACK  CAP« 

Often  he  wore  a  black  silk  cape  and.  while 
lecturing  In  the  classroom,  he  would  twist 
and  pull  and  even  chew  at  the  handkerchief 
he  alwajrs  carried. 

Born  m  Budapest  In  1881,  Dr.  von  Kar- 
man was  an  asslstiint  professor  at  the  Royal 
Technical  University  there  in  1903.  the  year 
of  the  Wright  brothers'  first  flight.  After 
teaching  aerodynamics  at  Aachen,  he  moved 
to  California  to  do  research  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  By  1936,  he  had 
become  a  U.S.  cltLien. 

It  was*at  this  point  that  Dr.  von  Karman 
l>egan  earning  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
original  absent-minded  professors.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  after  a  long  trip 
dozens  of  hU  mlslild  hats  would  begin  fil- 
tering back  through  the  mall.  One  report 
claimed  that  during  the  war  he  was  assigned 
a  special  assistant  whose  Job  It  was  to  re- 
trieve secret  papen.  that  he  left  In  taxis  or 
hotel  lobbies. 

In  Los  Angeles — where  freeways  don't  bec- 
kon tlie  timid  driver — Dr.  von  Karman's  tech- 
nique behind  the  wheel  also  was  acclaimed. 
Once  his  car  sported  three  smashed  fenders. 
When  a  friend  suggested  a  visit  to  the  local 
garage,  the  scientist  said  "not  yet."  There 
was  one  fender  to  go 

The  list  of  honors  awarded  Dr.  von  Karman 
during  a  career  that  spajaned  all  of  this  cen- 
t\iry  seems  almost  undless.  He  received,  for 
example : 

The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  and 
Medal  oX  Merit;   thu  emblem  of  the  French 


Legion  of  Honor;  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers'  Medal;  the  Kelvin 
Gold  Medal;  the  Astronautics  Award  of  the 
American  Rocket  Society;  the  Wright  Broth- 
ers Memorial  Trophy;  the  Daniel  Guggenheim 
Medal;  and  perhaps  the  highest  honor  of  all, 
the  NaUonal  Science  Medal.  3  months  before 
his  death. 

HAD   30    DKCR^tS 

At  the  age  of  81.  he  held  more  than  20 
honorary  degrees  from  unlversiUes  In  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

While  at  Cal  Tech  during  the  early  1940's. 
there  was  one  embarrassing  moment  when 
the  institute's  administration  threatened  to 
expel  Dr  von  Karman  for  tinkering  with 
"dangerovis  '  rocket  fuels.  But  such  experl- 
menu  Intrigued  the  late  Oen  H.  H.  (Hap) 
Arnold,  the  Army  Air  Porce  commander,  who 
thought  rockets  could  aid  heavy  bombers 
get  Into  the  air  on  take  off. 

With  General  Arnold's  blessing.  Dr.  von 
Karman  put  his  "suicide  club"  at  Cal  Tech  to 
work  on  what  later  became  the  JATO  (Jet 
assisted  take  off)  bottle. 

ThU  lightweight,  portable  rocket,  which 
the  Air  Force  sUU  uses,  probably  saved  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  pUoU  during  World  War 
n.  pilots  who  experienced  engine  failure  Just 
after  leaving  the  rimway  In  a  loaded  bomber. 

SPUXNH)  BT  MANUTACTUaxaa 

The  little  group  that  developed  Jet  assisted 
takeoff  at  Cal  Tech  evolved  Into  the  school's 
highly  respected  Jet  propulsion  laboratory 
But  In  1942.  when  Dr.  von  Karman  sought  to 
interest  the  big  munition -making  firms  In 
rockets,  he  was  spurned. 

Rather  than  forget  rockets,  he  and  three 
friends  chipped  In  $1,500  each  to  form  a  new 
company  Jet  assisted  takeoff  rockets  were 
Its  first  product.  Fifteen  years  later.  It  be- 
gan turning  out  the  mighty  rocket  engines 
that  propel  the  Titan  n,  most  power  ICBM 
In  the  U.S.  Inventory. 

The  compcmy  founded  by  Dr.  van  Karman 
Is  now  the  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Oo.,  and  a  giant 
of  the  space  age.  For  many  years.  Dr.  von 
Karman  was  either  Its  chairman.  Its  presi- 
dent, or  Its  chief  sclentlflc  adviser. 


His  speeches  and  writings  are  filled  with  bon 
mots  that  charmed  the  scientific  conununlty. 
Some  examples: 

His  definition  of  a  Hungarian:  "A  man  who 
goes  into  a  revolving  door  behind  you  and 
comes  out  ahead." 

Speaking  of  love  to  a  female  pUot:  "A  spin 
la  like  a  love  affair.  You  don't  noUoe  how 
you  gei  into  It  and  It  Is  very  hard  to  get 
out  of." 

On  a  new  ho»>by:  "My  latest  project  U  a 
sailboat.  I  am  making  it  aerodynamlcally 
sound.    It  %lll  not  have  salU." 


rrW  DNTJCRSTOOD 

Few  men  could  understand  the  contribu- 
tions Dr.  von  Karman  made  to  science.  Per- 
haps the  only  Ume  he  won  applause  from 
men  In  the  street  was  In  1940.  when  a  few 
pxiffs  of  wind  blew  down  the  famed  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  Washington's  Tacoma  Nar- 
rows. ^  _. 
Informed  the  bridge  would  be  resurrected 
In  accord  with  Its  original  design.  Dr  von 
Karman  promptly  wrote  the  Governor  of 
Washington:  "IX  you  build  the  bridge  the 
same  way.  It  will  fall  In  the  same  way." 

The  result:  An  InvltaUon  to  serve  on  the 
committee  set  up  to  Investigate  the  demise 
of  the  ♦«  4  million  span. 

Dr  von  Karman  found  that  the  bridge  be- 
haved like  a  poorly  designed  airplane  wing 
subjected  to  wind  gusts.  It  heaved  up  and 
down,  farther  and  faster,  once  motion  started. 
To  correct  the  problem,  he  recommended  an 
open  grille  In  the  deck  and  trusses  instead 
of  solid  side  plates  to  make  the  bridge  aero- 
dynamlcally stable. 

Dr  von  Karman  said  In  his  thick  Hungari- 
an accent:  "I  explain  all  about  the  wind 
eddies  46  years  ago,  but  bridge  builders,  they 
dont  think  such  eddies  cause  trouble  to 
something  as  big  as  a  bridge." 

Dr.  von  Karnuin  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Missiles,  Jets  and  Automatic  Fund;  chair- 
man of  the  sclentlflc  advisory  committee  on 
advanced  flight  propulsion  systems.  General 
Motors'  Allison  Division;  an  advanced  deelgn 
consultant  to  General  Dynamics,  and  a  visit- 
ing professor  at  universities  ranging  from 
Prance  to  China. 

A  wimr  sPEAKxa 
So  witty  was  the  man  that  friends  some- 
times accused  him  o<  retaining  a  gag  writer. 


Chansint  rt»«  ^'^  Cliieft  of  Staff 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or  Nrw  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdcy.  May  8.  1963 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  general  debate  today  on  the 
miUtary  pay  bill,  my  coUeague.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  BECxral. 
spoke  about  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  reappoint  Admiral  Anderson  to  a  sec- 
ond term  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  remarks 
and  agree  with  him  that  military  de- 
cisions should  be  left  to  the  military  and 
not  the  civilians. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Admiral  Anderson  has  occupied  a  tre- 
mendous ix)sltion  and  through  his  abil- 
ity and  long  experience  In  matters  ef- 
fecting   our    national   security,    he    has 
served    his    country    with    distinction. 
Personally.  I -have  always  felt  that  Ad- 
miral Andersons  year  of  experience  and 
noted  integrity  was  a  reassuring  Influ- 
ence to  all  of  us  who  are  Involved  in 
the  security   and  safety  of  milUons  of 
Americans.    Leademhlp  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  admirable  traits  in  man 
and  one  could   not  help  but  feel  that 
our    Navy    and    America   Itself    was   in 
capable  hands  under  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson. 
Jr. 

The  decision  not  to  reappoint  Admiral 
Anderson  to  a  second  term  appears  to 
be  a  reprisal  for  either  the  Admirals 
testimony  on  the  controversial  TFX  war- 
plane  contract  or  his  refusal   to   com- 
promise no  principle.    Regardless  of  who 
was  responsible  for  this  decision.  I  firm- 
ly believe  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
Congress  to  look  Into  the  usurpation  of 
power  which  has  been  delegated  by  the 
President  to  his  civilian  appointees  in 
the  Defense  Department.     In  his  col- 
lunn  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star  to- 
day. David  Lawrence  has  advocated  an 
Investigation  on   the  part  of  Congress 
and  I  commend  his  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Changing  the  Navt  Chief  of  SxAFF^Dmoe- 
PINO  OF  ANDXaSON  Aftbi  Onx  Txxm  Im 
Favo«  of  McDonald  Is  Cmmcizro 

(David  Lawrence) 

Sooner  or  later,  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility 

speclflcally  Imposed  by  the  Constitution  to 

see   to   It   that   mlllUry  functions  are  per- 
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formed  hereafter  by  military  men  and  not  by 
civilian  officials. 

Was  the  latest  change  In  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  a  rebuff  to  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson. 
Jr.,  the  head  of  the  US.  Navy,  because  he 
courageously  refused  to  agree  with  the  ci- 
vilian Secretary  of  Defense  on  military  pol- 
icies essential  to  strategy?  The  episode  has 
focused  attention  on  the  confusion  In  mili- 
tary planning  which  prevails  today. 

While  the  President  Is  designated  by  the 
Constitution  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  It  Is  the  sole  duty  of 
CongTMS  "to  declare  war  *  *  *  to  raise  and 
support  armies  *  *  *  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  Navy  •  •  •  to  make  rules  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces." 

Yet  the  role  of  Congress  seems  to  have  been 
relegated  to  that  of  an  investigator  after  the 
damage  has  been  done.  Military  men  with 
an  expert  knowledge  of  strategy  are  not  per- 
mitted today  to  decide  what  are  the  best 
weapons.  Civilians,  with  eyes  on  the  politi- 
cal effects  desired  by  the  administration  for 
certain  States  with  big  electoral  votes,  make 
the  final  decisions. 

The  admiral  had  said  unequivocally  In  his 
testimony  that  It  was  his  duty  as  a  naval 
officer  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  awarding  the 
TFX  aviation  contract.  As  for  the  merits 
of  this  dispute  Congress  Is  looking  Into  them 
now.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  an  Impres- 
sion should  be  conveyed  that  Admiral  An- 
derson actually  Is  being  punished  for  ad- 
hering to  his  sincere  convictions  as  a  mili- 
tary man. 

The  White  House  explanation  Is  that  sev- 
eral  members   of   the   Joint   Chiefs  of   Staff 
In   recent   years  have   served   only  a  single 
a-year  term  anyhow.    But  It  has  been  taken 
for  granted   that  competent  chiefs  still   far 
away    from    retirement    age   could   be   given 
two  terms.     It  Is  noted,  moreover,  that  on 
the  same  day  that  the  termination  of  Admiral 
Anderson's   service   was   announced.    It   was 
made  known  that  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  chief 
of   the   ^r  Force,   would   get  only  a    1-year 
extension  of  his  a-year  term.     He,  too,  had 
opposed   the   Secretary   of   Defense   In  con- 
nection with  the  award  of  the  TFX  contract. 
What  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  Into 
account    Is    the   fact    that,   as    long   as   the 
power  to  extend  the  tenure  beyond  the  a- 
year  term  exists  In  a  flexible  form,  a  ques- 
tion will   be  raised  as  to  why  a  competent 
and  efficient  military  chief  like  Admiral  An- 
derson wasn't  continued  In  office,  especially 
since  he  hapi>ens  to  be  only  56  years  old  and 
his  successor,  Just  appointed.  Is  also  56.    The 
prevailing  view  at  the  Pentagon  among  mili- 
tary men  Is  that  Secretary  McNamara  is  de- 
manding absolute  conformity  to  his  views. 
Senator  RicHAaD  Rosbeix,  Democrat,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
Just  said   that   Admiral   Anderson's   concept 
of  the  role  of  the  Navy  In  today's  national 
defense  strategy  Is  as  sound  as  any  he  knows. 
There    have    been    conflicts    between    the 
civilian  and  military  viewpoints  under  past 
administrations,  too,  but  In  a  period  of  crisis 
In  the  world,  It  could  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
change    commanders    unless    some    circum- 
stances   make    It    abeolutely    necessary.      If 
there- Is    such   a   circumstance.   Congress   is 
entitled  to  know  It.    If  the  Incident  was  the 
result  merely  of  a  failure  to  please  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  country  ought  to  know 
the  risks  Involved. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  the  scheme  for  a 
unlflcatlon  of  the  armed  services,  which  was 
Instituted  after  World  War  II.  has  not 
worked  very  well.  The  Korean  war  was  really 
lost  to  the  West  because  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  unduly  Influenced  by  civilian  pressures. 
During  World  War  I  and  World  War  n,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  sat  at  the  President's  elbow.  There 
was  no  one  between  them  and  the  Oom- 
mander  In  Chief.     The  purpose  of  Congress 


In  creating  the  Defense  Department  was  pri- 
marily to  secure  coordination  in  many  mat- 
ters of  administration,  especially  questions 
that  are  largely  of  a  nonmllltary  nature. 
It  was  never  Intended  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  become  virtually  a  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

But  the  formula  now  has  been  broadened 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
over  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and.  In  effect,  decide  on  the  strategy 
that  shall  be  followed.  Thus  he  decides,  for 
Instance,  what  weapons  should  be  bought. 
Secretairy  McNamara.  It  has  Just  been  of- 
ficially stated,  made  the  recommendation  to 
President  Kennedy  that  Admiral  Anderson 
be  replaced  and  that  General  LeMay  be  ap- 
pointed for  only  1  year  Instead  of  the  normal 
a-year  tenn.  High  officers  who  dare  to  op- 
pose the  Secretary  can  be  deprived  of  pro- 
motions and  otherwise  Intimidated.  It  Is 
not  a  healthy  situation  for  the  military  op- 
erations of  the  United  States.  It  could  Im- 
pair the  morale  of  military  men  throughout 
the  country. 

A  thorough  Investigation  of  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  civilians  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, from  top  to  bottom.  Is  really 
needed.  For  there  Is  only  one  civilian  who 
has  been  given  the  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  govern  the  military  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  that  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States — and  there  Is  no  power 
In  the  Constitution  which  enables  him  to 
delegate  military  functions  to  anybody  but 
his  subordinate  military  officers. 


tlonal  picture  have  never  been  there,  have 
never  met  the  men  who  run  the  program 
and  In  turn  are  not  known  by  the  Important 
people  In  Mexico  who  co^^'-ol  this  program. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  people  have  been  duped 
into-  dealing  with  phoney  Influence  peddlers 
who  work  for  a  fee. 

In  spite  of  the  mountains  of  prc^>aganda 
you  may  have  heard  to  the  contrary,  the  top 
people  In  Mexico  City  who  govern  the  Mexi- 
can national  program  have  no  desire  to 
change  the  prognun,  are  very  happy  with  the 
program,  and  are  asevuning  that  It  will  con- 
tinue. 

Now  we  realize  that  this  Is  not  what  you 
have  been  told  by  your  own  Government. 
This  country  has  been  saturated  with  the 
propaganda  that  the  program  is  doomed  to 
failure   as   neither    government   wants    It. 

Actually,  the  small  selfish  group  of  orga- 
nized labor  Is  trying  to  kill  It. 

This  program  Is  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee and  its  fate  will  be  decided  there. 
We  Jxist  hope  we  can  get  enough  of  the 
truths  of  this  program  Into  the  hands  of  the 
right  people  before  that  vital  vote  Is  taken 
to  save  the  program.  Your  messages  to  your 
Congressmen  will  certainly  help. 


We  Go  to  Mexico  To  Get  the  Troth 
About  the  Bracero  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
California  Farmer  had  an  editorial  in 
its  Issue  of  April  20,  1963  outlining  their 
views  on  the  Bracero  program  for  Cali- 
fornia and  announcing  they  had  sent 
Don  Taylor,  one  of  their  reporters,  to 
Mexico  City  to  find  out  how  Mexico  feels 
about  this  program. 

The  editorial  by  Jack  Pickett  and  the 
article  by  Don  Taylor  follow: 
(From  the  California  Parmer,  Apr.  30,  1963) 
We  Go  TO  Mexico  To  Get  the  Truth  About 
THE  Bracero  Program 

(By  Jack  Pickett) 

Don  Taylor,  our  associate  editor  working 
out  of  the  Fresno  area,  has  Just  returned 
from  an  assignment  In  Mexico  City.  We 
asked  Don  to  find  out  what  the  Mexican 
people  and  officials  thought  about  the  Mexi- 
can national  program. 

We  hope  that  Don's  story  Is  picked  up  all 
over  the  United  States  because  It  Is  the  first 
bit  of  truth  released  to  offset  the  lies  and 
half  truths  of  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor 
being  planted  to  destroy  this  program. 

Taylor  is  well  informed  on  the  program 
and  gained  some  of  his  background  infor- 
mation when  he  worked  for  the  Council  of 
California  Growers.  To  put  It  mildly,  Don 
was  shocked  when  he  realized  how  much 
vicious  propaganda  has  been  pushed,  at  the 
VS.  public  by  our  Depcu-tment  of  Labor, 
labor  unions,  and  Department  of  State. 

Another  depressing  discovery  was  that 
some  of  the  so-called  experts  in  this  State 
who  are  supposed  to  know  the  Mexican  na- 


IFrom  the  California  Farmer,  Apr.  30,  1963 1 
How  Mexico  Feels  About  the  Bracero 
Program 
(An  exclusive  report  by  Don  Taylor) 
The  Mexican  Government  favors  a  simple 
extension,    with   no   changes,   of   the   agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
which  provides  for  employment  of  Mexican 
farmworkers  in  the  United  States  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

Although  the  Government  of  Mexico  can- 
not be  directly  concerned  with  present  ef- 
forts In  the  U.S.  Congress  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  78,  Mexican  officials 
who  are  working  with  the  program  say  they 
think  It  win  be  continued  by  both  countries, 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

California  Farmer  gathered  this  informa- 
tion through  personal  interviews  with  the 
Mexican  officials  who  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  bracero  program  In  Mexico.  Inter- 
views with  these  men  were  made  possible 
through  the  assistance  of  Antonio  Islas,  Con- 
sul of  Mexico  at  Sacramento.  Reuben  Lopez, 
manager  of  Yolo  Growers  at  Woodland,  acted 
as  interpreter  for  the  Interviews.  Lopez  was 
in  Mexico  City  to  consult  with  the  Mexican 
Government  on  the  future  of  the  bracero 
program. 

We  talked  to  Luis  G.  Zorrllla,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Migratory  Workers,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  Mexico.  Zorrllla  is  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  entire  bracero  program. 
To  flnd  out  how  the  braceroe  are  recruited 
within  Mexico,  we  visited  Rogello  Flores  Del- 
gado,  an  official  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  Mexico  who  Is  In  charge  of  re- 
cruiting workers  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
We  interviewed  Indoneclo  Sanchez  Gavlto, 
chief  policy  adviser  to  the  Tourist  Depart- 
ment of  Mexico,  to  flnd  out  how  the  bracero 
program  ranked  with  the  tourist  dollar  as 
a  major  source  of  Income  for  the  country. 
We  also  called  on  the  Bank  of  Mexico  for 
more  Information  on  the  economic  Impact 
of  the  program. 

To  round  out  our  story,  we  asked  the 
UJ3.  labor  attach*  In  Mexico  City  what  the 
official  position  of  our  own  Government  Is 
with  regard  to  the  bracero  program.  And 
we  talked  to  former  braceroe,  to  get  their 
views. 

The  bracero  program  was  the  flrst  real  "al- 
liance for  progress"  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  The  first  braceros  came 
to  this  country  during  World  War  II,  to  save 
untold  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  from 
rotting  In  the  fields  because  of  wartime  labor 
shortaiges. 

Since  1951,  when  the  program  was  reln- 
stltuted  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
78,  Mexico  has  sent  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  worker*  to  thU  country  to  harvest  our 
fnilta  and  TWjetablea. 

In  trim.  th«  bracwD*  hav»  taken  back  to 
Mexico  not  only  money  to  help  them  Improre 
their  standarda  of  UTlng ,  but  a  better  nnder- 
•tandlng  of  the  people  on  our  aide  of  the 
border. 

CaUfomla  now  contracta  more  than  half 
of  all  braceroe  who  coo»e  Into  the  United 
State*.  Tha  braceroe  themaeWoe  say  they 
prefer  to  come  to  CaJifomla.  because  of 
wage*  and  working  condlUooa. 

While  mechanization  la  cutting  down  on 
the  demand  for  bracero*  to  a  certain  ertent, 
there  will  alwaya  be  fnUta  and  regetablee 
grown  m  the  United  State*  that  must  be 
picked  by  hand  to  maintain  quality  for  the 
freah  market.  Thia  U  one  of  the  baae*  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Mexican  Oovemment  that 
the  bracero  program  will  be  cooUnued  by  the 
United  States  And  aa  long  as  the  United 
State*  needs  supplemental  farmworkers. 
Mexico  la  very  willing  to  supply  them 

The  Mexican  authorltlea  recognize  that 
one  of  the  difllcultle*  faced  by  the  bracero 
program  In  the  United  State*  U  the  fact  that 
there  la  wideepread  unemployment  here. 
However,  they  also  recognize  the  dlfBcultlea 
Involved  In  attempUng  to  move  domestic 
workers  in  the  United  State*  acroas  the  coun- 
try for  a  few  weeks  of  seasonal  farm  work, 
and  they  feel  that  the  UB.  Oovemment  will 
find  that  this  Is  Impract  leal. 

Consul  Islas  summed  up  the  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  Government  when  he  told  us. 
"OOlclals  of  Mexico  concerned  with  the 
bracero  program  are  doing  everything  poa- 
Blble  to  cooperate  In  supplying  agrlcultti^l 
workers  to  the  United  State*.  All  of  the 
consuls  of  Mexico  In  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding our  special  counselor  for  the  bracero 
program  In  Washington,  D.C..  are  most  happy 
to  cooperate  with  growers  and  grower  asso- 
ciations to  Insure  smooth  operation  of  the 
program." 

Islas  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
bracero  program.  There  are  more  bracero* 
employed  In  the  area  served  by  the  Sacra- 
mento consulate  than  In  any  other  consular 
area  In  the  United  States. 

According  to  Samuel  Janney.  U.S.  labor 
attach*  stationed  In  Mexico  City,  the  num- 
ber of  bracero*  used  In  the  United  States  may 
Increase  this  year,  although  some  of  the 
Mexican  authorities  think  there  will  be  an- 
other slight  decrease. 

The  labor  attach*  works  with  the  US. 
Department  of  Labor  In  negotiating  the 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  Janney  says  he  anticipate*  no  diffi- 
culty in  renewing  the  agreement  this  year. 
He  also  says.  In  his  opinion.  Public  Law  78 
will  be  extended  again  by  Congress. 

His  views  are  repeated  by  Mexican  au- 
thorities, who  say  they  see  no  reason  to 
change  the  agreement  at  this  time.  These 
authorities  say  the  agreement  Itself  can  be 
renewed  by  a  simple  exchange  of  diplomatic 
notes  between  the  two  countries,  as  soon  as 
Public  Law  78  is  extended. 

The  bracero  program  Is  an  Important 
soxu-ce  of  Income  to  Mealco.  In  1960.  money 
orders  alone  from  bracero*.  cleared  through 
the  Bank  of  Mexico,  totaled  more  than  936 
million.  In  1961,  bracero*  sent  home  more 
than  $34  million  In  money  order*.  This  doe* 
not  Include  the  money  they  brought  botne 
In  their  pockets  when  they  returned  froBX 
the  United  States. 

Unofficial  estimates  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  State  I>epartment  labor  at- 
taches, and  grower  associations  place  the 
total  added  to  the  econocny  of  Mexico  by  the 
bracero  program  In  1961  at  close  to  $100 
million.  These  estimates  are  drawn  frctn 
Interviews  with  returning  bracero*.  The 
bracero  Income  Is  the  third  largest  source  ot 
Income  for  Mexico,  surpassed  only  by  com- 
mercial exports  and  ttie  tourist  trade. 

The  bracero*  we  lni,ervlewed  told  us  the 
average  worker  sends  or  take*  home  50  to  76 
percent  of  his  net  pay.    He  use*  it  to  buy  • 


small  tractor,  a  mUl  to  grind  com,  for  Im- 
provements on  his  farmstead  or  home,  or  to 
buy  a  small  bulsneas  of  his  own.  The  bra- 
cero dollar  has  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the 
economy  of  the  smaller  farming  communities 
of  Mexico. 

Sanchez  Oavlto.  special  adviser  in  charge 
of  foreign  relaUons  for  the  Totirlst  Depart- 
ment of  Mexico,  says  one  means  of  making 
the  bracero  program  more  valuable  to  Mexico 
would  be  for  the  Mexican  Oorernment  to 
screen  workers  and  send  only  those  who  are 
wtlUng  and  able  to  learn.  In  turn,  the  local 
community  In  the  United  State*,  the  grower- 
employers,  or  the  US.  Oovemment  should 
provide  some  training  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction technique*  for  the  bracero*  while 
they  are  In  the  United  States  wherever  po*- 
slble.  ThU  would  help  to  raise  the  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  Mexico  and  provide 
educaUonal  opportunltle*  for  the  bracero*. 
Oavlto  alsospolnted  out  that  the  brttcero* 
represent  an  Important  source  of  Income  to 
many  small  conununltle*  In  the  United 
SUte*.  He  Is  backed  up  by  farm  labor  asso- 
ciation managers,  who  say  It  U  quite  com- 
mon for  local  merchants  to  call  and  ask 
when  the  first  braceroe  are  expected  to  arrive. 
The  local  manager  of  one  of  the  larger  de- 
partment store*  In  Woodland  says  the  bra- 
cero* are  one  of  his  most  Important  source* 
of  buslnees.  He  orders  merchandise  of  spe- 
cial style,  sizes  and  colors  to  please  them. 

The  portion  of  the  bracero's  earnings  that 
he  spends  In  the  conununlty  where  he  works, 
for  clothes,  sewing  machines,  even  television 
sets  to  take  back  home,  represents  added 
Income  for  local  merchants. 

How  are  the  braceroe  actually  recruited 
within  Mexico,  to  come  to  the  United  States? 
Requests  are  received  by  Oobernaclon.  or 
the  Interior  Department.  The  Interior  De- 
partment either  wire*  or  calls  the  Governors 
of  those  States  where  bracero*  are  available. 
The  Governor  gets  In  touch  with  the  mayor* 
of  the  towns  within  his  State,  and  the  may- 
ors select  bracero*  from  a  waiting  list,  on  a 
first  come,  first  served  basis.  The  bracero 
must  provide  his  own  transportation  to  one 
of  the  Ave  recrtiitlng  centers  In  northern 
Mexico. 

Almost  all  of  the  braceroe  own  small  farms. 
They  do  their  spring  planting,  go  to  the 
United  States  while  their  wive*  or  members 
of  their  families  tend  the  cropa,  then  return 
at  harvest  time.  This  schedule  U  perfect 
for  the  Mexican  farmer  as  well  as  for  ttts 
U.S.  employer. 

Around  85  percent  of  the  braceros  who 
comelo  the  United  States  have  been  her* 
more  than  once.  Literally  translated,  bra- 
cero means  "strong  arms."  These  bracero* 
are  experienced,  competent  workers,  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  the  Norteamerlcanos, 
and  able  and  willing  to  perform  the  many 
arduous  farm  Jobs  that  dont  appeal  to 
domestic  workers. 

When  economic  disaster  or  widespread  un- 
employment hits  an  area  In  Mexico,  perhaps 
because  of  floods  or  crop  failure. -the  bracero 
program  really  proves  Its  worth.  The  Gov- 
ernment Immediately  recruits  braceroe  from 
the  area,  and  their'  earnings  In  the  United 
States  help  to  supplement  the  local  economy. 
There  are  no  major  problems  In  the  bracero 
program  now.  In  the  viewpoint  of  Mexico. 
The  occasional  cconplalnts  that  do  come  up 
concern  mainly  food  and  medical  attention, 
and  these  are  becoming  fewer.  The  pro- 
gram Is  rxinnlng  smoothly  and  efficiently, 
according  to  Mexican  authorities,  with  no 
major  difficult!**.  The  consuls  of  Mexico 
and  the  compliance  officers  of  the  US.  Labor 
Department  work  closely  together  to  solve 
any  problenos  that  do  come  up. 

However,  the  Mexican  authorities  echo  a 
statement  made  by  former  bracero*.  They 
say  that  any  abuse*  of  bradero*  have  come 
mainly  froon  labor  contractors,  not  from 
growers.  They  recommend  more  personal 
contact  between  the  grower  and  the  bra- 
cero* he  hires. 


Most  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
growers  In  obtaining  braceroe  seem  to  stem 
from  actions  or  lack  of  action  by  our  own 
Labor  Department  According  to  Mexican 
officials,  California  growers  do  a  good  Job  of 
forecasting  their  labor  needs. 

The  Mexican  Government  make*  every 
effort  to  have  men  available  when  they  are 
needed.  According  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  our  Goverrunent 
must  give  the  Mexican  Government  80  days- 
notice  when  requesting  bracero*.  As  a 
practical  working  measure.  Mexico  will  sup- 
ply bracero*  on  2  weeks"  notice  If  neceaaary. 
In  some  case*,  such  as  last  summer  when  a 
sudden  change  In  the  weather  ripened  the 
California  canning  tomato  crop  overnight, 
workers  have  heen  supplied  on  1  week's 
notice. 

It  was  widely  rumored  last  summer  that 
the  delay  In  getting  workers  for  the  canning 
tomato  harvest  was  the  fault  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  We  were  told  In  Mexico  that 
the  Mexican  Oovemment  had  been  Informed 
by  our  Government  that  growers  hadnt 
placed  their  orders  for  men  in  time.  How- 
ever, grower  association  records  show  that 
orders  were  placed  weU  within  the  dead- 
lines. And  records  In  Mexico  show  that  the 
delay  was  not  the  fault  ot  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  Mexican  authorities  were  given  only 
2  or  3  days  to  bring  In  braceros.  It  Is  Im- 
ixieslble  to  get  word  to  the  smaller  villages 
In  the  Interior,  and  have  people  at  the 
recruiting  centers  In  this  short  a  time. 

Another  story  widely  circulated  In  Oall- 
fornla  claimed  that  the  delay  In  getting 
braceroe  to  the  United  States  was  due  to  a 
Mexican  regulation  that  all  braceros  during 
the  period  In  question  had  to  pick  a  certain 
quota  of  cotton  before  they  could  come  to 
the  United  States. 

We  checked  thU  story  and  foumd  that 
until  2  years  ago.  workers  from  northern 
Mexico  were  required  to  pick  cotton  for 
several  days  In  three  Northern  SUte*.  Last 
year,  only  those  bracero*  from  Sonora  had 
to  pick  cotton  before  reporting  to  the  re- 
cruiting center  at  Empalme.  This  year,  the 
practice  may  be  stopped  entirely,  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  central  government.  The  evi- 
dence we  gathered  shows  that  any  delay  In 
getting  bracero*  to  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly hasn't  been  the  fault  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  while  It  Is  In 
complete  agreement  with  the  workings  of 
the  bracero  program.  Is  seriously  dlsttu-bed 
by  the  number  of  Mexican  farmworkers 
who  are  emigrating  to  the  United  States  to 
become  permanent  residents.  These  are  the 
so-called  "green  cards."  because  of  the  color 
of  their   alien  registration   cards. 

These  green  card  inunigrants  are  admitted 
to  the  United  States  on  a  permanent  basis, 
when  a  grower  In  the  United  States  flies 
a  letter  with  oiu-  Immigration  Service,  offer- 
ing permanent  emplojrment  to  the  Mexican 
worker.  Why  would  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment like  to  see  this  practice  restricted? 

There  are  several  reasons.  Including  the 
fact  that  the  green  card  Immigrants  poee  a 
threat  to  the  bracero  program,  by  appearing 
to  lesa^  the  numbers  of  braceros  required 
In  the  United  States. 

However,  the  Mexican  Government  points 
out  that  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  the 
green  card  workers  will  stay  on  the  farm. 
They  are  free  to  change  emplojrment  once 
they  establish  residence  here,  and  all  too 
often  they  move  on  to  a  city  Job  after  a 
few  weeks  or  months  on  the  farm. 

The  Immigrants  represent  a  loss  of  produc- 
tivity to  the  economy  of  Mexico,  when  com- 
pared with  the  braceroe,  who  bring  outside 
money  Into  the  country.  The  "green  cards" 
have  no  protection  such  as  the  contract  be- 
tween the  bracero  and  bis  employer,  which 
sets  wages  and  working  conditions  and  la 
backed  up  by  Public  Law  78  and  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries. 
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The  extent  of  the  problem  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  some  64.952  U.S.  Immigration  visas 
were  granted  to  Mexlca  citizens  In  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  Prom  1957 
through  1962,  some  222,432  visas  were 
granted.  Of  this  total  It  Is  estimated  that 
at  least  BO  percent  were  former  bracero*, 
entering  the  United  Btate*  as  green  card 
agrlctiltural  workers. 

As  one  Mexican  official  puts  It.  "To  think 
that  these  people  solve  the  U.S.  grower's 
labor  problem  Is  an  Illusion.  The  bracero  Is 
tha.  only  prsu:tlcal  solution  to  the  problem 
of  p*ak  demand  for  farm  labor  that  Is  needed 
for  only  a  ahort  period." 

For  these  reasons,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  asked  the  U.S.  State  Department 
to  exercise  more  control  over  Immigration  of 
farm  workers.  According  to  Labor  Attach* 
Janney,  there  has  been  some  dlscxisslon  of 
placing  more  control  In  the  hands  of  the 
State  departments  of  employment,  after  the 
Inunigrants  enter  the  United  States.  Tlie 
two  Governments  are  cooperating  In  at- 
tempts to  regulate  the  problem  through 
stricter  controls. 

How  do  the  braceroe  themselves  feel  about 
the  bracero  program?  The  biggest  com- 
plaint we  heard  from  the  former  bracero* 
we  Interviewed  In  Mexico  was  about  the  dlffl- 
c\ilttes  they  were  having  In  getting  lxu:k  to 
the  United  States,  since  the  number  of 
bracero*  in  use  has  dropped. 

Why  do  they  come  here,  to  the  United 
States?  Roberto  Valle  has  been  coming  to 
California  for  the  past  10  year*.  Although 
present  restrictions  placed  by  the  United 
State*  on  the  program  limit  him  to  fleld 
work,  he  formerly  worked  as  a  crew  pusher, 
cook,  and  In  various  other  capacities. 

Rol>erto  looks  forward  to  working  In  Cal- 
ifornia because  he  can  earn  money  to  buy 
the  extra  things  for  his  family  that  they 
would  otherwise  never  have.  He  laughs  at 
the  claims  that  bracero*  are  exploited  In 
California,  and  aays,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  has  been  treated  well  by  his  employers 
and  the  townspeople  in  Woodland,  where  he 
worked  for  a  number  of  3rear8. 

Valle's  cocnments  are  similar  to  those  of 
other  former  braceros — Antonio  Rivera  Del- 
gado,  for  example.  Delgado  has  10  children. 
He  first  went  to  the  States  during  World 
War  n.  and  returned  after  the  bracero  pro- 
gram started  again  In  the  1950's. 

With  the  money  earned  In  California,  Del- 
gado has  been  able  to  buy  his  own  house  and 
a  small  store.  Would  he  come  here  again? 
He'd  Jump  at  the  chance. 

One  of  the  biggest  things  that  Impressed 
these  people  was  the  treatment  they  received 
In  the  United  States.  Before  going,  they 
were  uncertain  how  the  Notre-Amerlcanos 
would  treat  them.  They  were  sure  that  rich 
people  got  a  better  break  from  the  authori- 
ties than  did  poor  people,  and  they  thought 
they'd  be  looked  upon  as  slaves. 

But  they  found  no  discrimination  In  the 
United  States  and  they  were  amazed  that 
the  law  treated  everyone — rich  and  poor — 
alike.  They  found  that  they  didn't  have 
much  trouble  understanding  and  getting 
along  with  these  strangers  north  of  the  bor- 
der. 

We  wanted  to  check  the  stories  we'd  heard 
In  California,  that  the  Catholic  church  In 
Mexico  Is  opposed  to  ttie  bracero  program. 
We  asked  the  braceroe.  and  they  assured  us 
that  they'd  heard  of  no  opposition  to  the 
program  by  the  church. 

They  told  us  the  church  advises  them  to 
work  hard,  hurry  back,  keep  faith,  and  send 
money  home  to  their  families — but  doesn't 
oppose  their  going.  Also,  according  to  the 
Information  we  were  able  to  gather,  the  la- 
bor unions  In  Mexico  don't  oppose  the  bra- 
cero program. 

In  fact,  the  braceros  themselves  told  us 
that  the  only  opposition  to  the  bracero  pro- 
gram they've  seen  In  their  own  country 
comes  from  a  small  minority  who  don't  un- 


derstand the  program — and  from  the  C<Mn- 
munlst  Party,  who  Wish  to  embarrass  the 
Ooveriunents  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

The  bracero  program  is  our  beet  example 
of  the  "good  neighbor"  policy  in  action. 
Tangible  results  of  the  program  can  be  seen 
in  the  mountains  of  fmlt  and  vegetables 
harvested  each  season  by  braceros  In  the 
United  States,  and  In  the  homes,  farms,  and 
businesses  of  the  former  braceros  themselves. 

The  bracero  program  helps  provide  the 
United  States  with  abundant  food  and  fiber, 
brings  added  Income  to  those  who  need  It 
most  In  Mexico,  and  helps  promote  Increased 
goodwill  and  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries.  Perhaps  that  Is 
why  the  men  In  the  Government  of  Mexico 
who  are  closest  to  the  program  predict  that 
It  will  continue. 


Hospital  Workers  and  CoIIectiTe 
Bargaininf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  FIHS  RYAN 

or  mr^  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  a  sponsor  of  HJl.  6123  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  In- 
clude hospitals  within  its  provisions. 
Hospital  employees  should  be  afforded 
the  basic  rights  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  are  afiforded 
to  other  working  citizens.  In  regard  to 
this  problem  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
April  17.  by  one  of  the  most  astute  com- 
mentators of  our  times,  James  Wechsler. 
It  discusses  the  victory  of  local  1199, 
Drug  and  Hospital  Employees  Union  in 
New  York.  New  York  State  has  enacted 
a  law  giving  hospital  employees  in  New 
York  City  the  right  to  bargain  collec- 
tively. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Poet,  Apr.   17,   1963] 
The  Miracuc 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

As  one  pieces  together  the  Inside  story  of 
Albany's  battle  over  the  bill  to  give  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  to  workers  in  voluntary 
hospitals,  the  outcome  resembles  a  local  mir- 
acle. Admittedly  the  bill  enacted  is  re- 
stricted to  New  York  City,  but  the  crucial 
breakthrough  h£is  been  scored. 

It  was  achieved  In  the  face  of  rough  resist- 
ance and  amid  many  frustrating  paradoxes 
that  dramatize  the  complexity  of  our  poli- 
tics. Governor  Rockefeller  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  commitment  to  the  bill  while  his 
Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson,  fought  against 
It  bitterly  In  all  the  fateful  backstage  man- 
euvers. Assembly  Speaker  Joe  Carllno  and 
his  aid.  Hank  Paley.  were  probably  the  most 
persistent,  dedicated  advocates  In  the  legis- 
lative arena.  But  Senate  Leader  Mahoney 
was  Wilson's  partner  In  the  last  ditch  fight 
to  bury  the  bill. 

Nor  were  such  discords  restricted  to  Re- 
publican ranks.  The  labor  movement  was 
bitterly,  almost  fatally  divided.  The  State 
AFL-CIO  threw  Its  official  weight  against  the 
measure  on  the  ritualistic  ground  that  it 
contained  a  compulsory  arbitration  provi- 
sion, and  Ray  Corbett,  the  organization's 
chief,  seemed  to  view  this  dreary  negative 
exercise  as  a  holy  war. 


In  fact  the  true  alternative  to  arbitration 
was  no  bill  at  all;  Corbett,  who  spent  so 
much  time  In  his  diversionary  crusade,  might 
have  more  usefully  employed  his  time  lobby- 
ing for  the  minimum  wage  law. ''  But  he 
didn't.  Before  the  battle  was  over,  even 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  had  been 
persuaded  to  lend  his  name  to  the  opposition. 

Fortunately,  the  labor  bloc  proved  no  more 
monolithic  than  the  GOP.  Harry  Van  Ars- 
dale  and  Moe  lushewltz  of  the  city  AFL-CIO 
entered  the  fight  and  lobbied  aggressively  for 
the  bin,  despite  the  stand  of  the  National 
and  State  leadership.  They  were  Joined  by 
A.  Philip  Randolph,  Dave  Livingston,  Max 
Greenberg.  and  the  few  other  laborltes  who 
had  espoused  the  hospital  workers'  cause  In 
the  most  difficult  times. 

The  roles  of  Carllno  and  Van  Arsdale  are 
e8i>eclally  noteworthy  because  there  was  a 
large-scale  effort  by  the  bill's  foe*  to  depict 
the  conflict  of  a  Catholic  Issue  and  thereby 
Intimidate  a  certain  number  of  nervous  leg- 
islators. It  Is  true  that  the  Catholic  Chari- 
ties Diocese  of  Brooklyn  circulated  a  memo- 
randum calling  for  a  barrage  of  telegrams  to 
both  Mahoney  and  Carllno  opposing  the  bill. 
There  were  other  Intimations  that  some 
Catholic  dignitaries  were  putting  heat  on 
wavering  legislators.  But  Carllno  and  Van 
Arsdale  both  happen  to  t>e  Catholics;  their 
efforts,  mingled  with  Mayor  Wagner's  explicit 
help,  did  much  to  clear  the  air  and  to  quiet 
the  undercurrents. 

There  were  also  the  affirmative  community 
endeavors  of  Eugene  Reed,  president  of  the 
State  NAACP.  Joseph  Monserrat,  and  Cleve- 
land Robinson. 

But  there  was  slmultaneotis  confusion  en- 
gendered by  the  behavior  of  Local  144  of 
the  Building  Service  Employees  Union,  whose 
belated  effort  to  solicit  hospital  employees 
has  put  the  dismal  label  of  a  Jurisdictional 
conflict  on  a  serious  attempt  to  organize  the 
underprivileged.  Local  144  initially  con- 
demned the  Rockefeller  bill  and  then,  with- 
out blushing,  finally  claimed  credit  tot  Its 
passage. 

Presumably  It  will  continue  to  push  Its 
private  war  despite  the  obvious  evidence  that 
this  victory  belongs  to  Local  1199.  Drug 
and  Hospital  Employes  Union,  whose  mem- 
bers took  up  the  fight  of  the  hospital  workers 
when  that  seemed  one  of  the  utterly  lost 
causes  of  the  decade,  and  whose  president, 
Leon  Davis,  now  recuperating  from  a  heart 
attack,  took  the  real  beating.  In  Jail  and 
outside,  in  this  fight.  One  must  wistfxilly 
hope  there  is  labor  leadership  strong  enough 
to  end  this  Internecine  quarrel. 

A  preoccupation  with  the  conditions  and 
fate  of  some  35.000  hospital  workers  may  be 
indicated  here.  Admittedly  there  are  other 
large  matters  at  hand.  Yet  this  fight  has 
assumed  large  symbolic  significance. 

It  has  challenged  the  pretensions  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  leaders  who  profess  to  care 
about  the  lower  depths. 

It  has  underlined  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing even  minimal  social  legislation  In  a 
State  that  has  proclaimed  its  leadership  In 
such  affairs. 

It  has  offered  a  great  test  of  whether  the 
modern  labor  movement  has  the  wisdom 
and  selflessness  to  recognize  that  what  It 
does  for  the  unorganized  man  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  especially  the  victimized  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  Negroes,  Is  far  more  meaningful 
than  the  protection  of  a  featherbed. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  con- 
sciences of  some  big  labor  men  such  as  Van 
Arsdale  have  been  stirred  by  this  drama. 
As  Moe  Poner  of  Local  1198  recently  ob- 
served, no  small  wage  rise  alone  can  give 
the  exploited  hospital  employees  a  new  lease 
on  life.  It  Is  only  a  beginning.  But  It  Is 
in  seeking  a  better  day  for  such  people  that 
"big  unionism"  can  recaptiire  some  of  the 
sense  of  idealism  and  purpose  now  too  often 
invisible  in  labor  conflicts. 
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In  larger  term*  the  bAttl«  over  the  hoe- 
piuu  bill  haa  been  a  caae  hlatory  In  demo- 
cratic preaaiirea.  lU  relaUvely  happy  end- 
ing may  suggest  that  too  many  men  often 
give  up  too  easily  when  the  big  battallona 
mow  Into  action,  and  that  a  small  army  can 
irln  a  big  engagement. 


Tjrauj  C«B  Spriaf  From  the  White 
Hoase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dictator- 
ship can  come  to  the  United  States.  The 
people  can  actually  elect  the  man  who 
will  become  the  American  tyrant.  That 
is  why  It  is  so  Important  that  we  retiirn 
to  c<«stltutionAl  limited  government  be- 
fore such  an  occxurence  takee  place. 

The  following  article  written  by  that 
great  newsman.  Paul  Harvey,  appeared 
in  Human  Events  for  May  11.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  every  free- 
dom loving  citizen  of  this  Nation: 
A  Ttsawt  Wnx  Not  Comx  P»om  OvxasiAS 
(By  Paiol  Harvey) 

In  the  early  morning  houra  of  April  13, 
IMa.  In  Philadelphia,  an  American  cltl»n 
was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  a  knock  on  the 
door.  Pederal  poUce.  '  Without  the  knowl- 
edge <rf  their  Immediate  superior,  without 
writs  or  warrants,  with  no  claim  of  wrong- 
doing against  the  cHUaen.  with  no  questions 
to  ask  which  could  not  wait  until  morning, 
these  Federal  poUce  Uitroduced  on  the  privacy 
of  said  cltioeo. 

They  >»«^  a  man<Jst«  from  the  Naitlon's 
highest  law  enforcement  officer,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  Unlt<d  States.  The  Attorney 
General  was  supposeii  to  be  a  servant,  not  the 
master  of  the  slecp.ng  citizen. 

In  New  York  City  a  slmUar  event  took 
place. 

In  the  foUowing  hours  a  grand  Jury  was 
impaneled  to  invesagate  possible  criminal 
collusion  in  connec'Jon  with  the  Increased 
price  of  steel. 

In  the  foUowing  hours  committees  of  the 
Congress  undertook  investigations,  one  of 
the  stated  ends  beliig  punishment. 

In  the  Pentagon,  arders  went  out  to  deny 
Government  buslnees  to  any  steel  company 
which  had  raised  Its  price.  , 

Now,  what  had  th<  steel  companies  done  to 
bring  the  terrible  'orce  tuad  power  of  the 
Presidency  down  aro  .ind  their  heads? 

They  raised  prices. 

I,  personaUy.  was  astonished  at  their  In- 
credibly bad  timing.  Yet  what  they  did  was 
lawful.  There  Is  mi  Federal.  State,  or  local 
statute  against  raising  the  price  of  steel  or 
toothbrushes  or  gr&is  seed.  We  have  a  free 
domestic  market.     Ct  did  have. 

If  a  citizen  commits  a  lawful  act  and  the 
Government,  unla^irfully,  applies  against 
him  the  utmost  coercive  power,  what  has 
happened  to  us? 

Have  we  thought  we  were  safer  than  we 
are? 

On  whose  door  do  the  Federal  police 
knock  nest? 

And  when  might  they  neglect  even  to 
bother  to  knock? 

Mr.  Justice  Hohces  once  said.  In  effect. 
"If  a  chap  wants  to  buUd  a  slaughter hotxse 
and  I  look  In  the  book  and  find  nothing 
that  says  he  can't — let  him  build  the 
slaughterhouse." 


Thtis  were  Americans  historically  limited 
by  the  government  and  thua  was  their 
government  limited. 

Are  we  stUl  able  to  rely  on  the  certainty  of 
a  government  ot  law*,  oc  are  we  now  at 
the  mercy  of  a  government  of  men? 

Those  who  are  criticizing  the  President 
for  his  act  might  better  criticize  we.  the 
people,  who  have  permitted  this  perversion 
of  the  Presidency — gradually,  over  the  years. 

We  have  asked  the  Presidency  to  do  many 
things  for  us  which  we  should  have  done 
for  ourselves.  To  do  these  things  the  Pres- 
idency had  to  get  bigger  and  bigger  and  more 
powerful.  We  have  tolerated  a  mulUpUca- 
tlon  of  laws,  by  loose  construction  of  our 
Constitution,  by  Uberal  granU  of  general 
powers,  by  forgetting  that  power  corrupU 
and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.  So 
the  unchecked  and  unbalanced  power  we 
Intended  for  use  against  our  enemies,  at 
the  whim  of  one  man,  now  may  be  loosed 
on  ourselves. 

Mr.  Uncoln  said  that  a  tyrant  would  not 
come  to  the  United  States  from  across  the 
seas.  If  he  comes,  hell  ride  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  from  his  Inauguration  and 
take  up  legal  residency  of  the  White  House. 
We're  moving  toward  that  end  at  a  hellish 
rate.  I  will  not  let  myself  believe  we  have 
already  passed  the  point  of  no  return.  I 
have  a  son.  I  will  not  let  myself  believe  It. 
But  I  know  It  can  happen  here,  and  I 
dedicate  whatever  is  left  of  my  life  to  see- 
ing that  It  does  not. 


CoIIcfc  for  the  Atkiaf 


-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday  Star  of  May  15,  19«3.  Mr.  Sidney 
A.  Eisenberg.  a  distinguished  Cleve- 
lander.  has  written  a  splendid  article 
entitled  "College  for  the  Asldng:  Schol- 
arshipe  Go  Begging." 

This  information  is  so  Important  and 
useful  to  young  persons  aspiring  for  a 
college  education  that  I  deemed  it  man- 
datory to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 

May  S,  1063] 

College  ro«  the  Abking:  Scholaeships  Go 

Beccing — 130  Million  Lett  Unused.  Loan 

Fund  Stats  Hires 

(By  Sidney  A.  Eisenberg) 

Each  year  college  scholarships  worth  $30 
million  are  unclaimed  and  loans  up  to  $450 
million  are  not  asked  for. 

College  education  today  costs  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  a  year.  Half  of  all  Ameri- 
can families  earn  less  than  $0,000  a  year. 
Thus  two  children  In  college  might  require 
all  of  a  family's  income.  And  college  tuition 
costs  are  still  gpotng  up. 

Yet  statistics  show  that  of  the  400,000 
scholarships  available  each  year,  many  are 
unused.  And  while  100.000  of  our  brightest 
high  school  students  did  not  go  to  college 
last  year  because  of  lack  of  funds,  nearly  half 
a  bUllon  dollars  In  loan  funds  were  unused. 

The  reasons  for  this  situation  are: 
(1)  lack  of  diligence,  persistence,  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  both  the  student  and  the 
parent  and  (3)  lack  of  publicity  about  the 
scholarship  loan  that  is  unused  or  im- 
clalmed. 


Every  college,  large  or  small,  has  some  kind 
of  scholarship  and  loan  program.  In  Ivy 
League  Institutions  the  grants  run  into 
mUUons  of  dollars. 

How  does  one  find  out  If  a  college  has  a 
scholarship?  A  prospective  student  can 
check  with  his  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selor. He  can  All  out  the  form  supplied  by 
the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board,  475  Riverside  Drive.  New 
York  37.  He  can  get  a  copy  of  "Undergradu- 
ate College  Scholarships"  from  the  Office  of 
Education,  Washington  35,  D.C..  He  can 
write  to  the  college  of  his  choice. 

How  Is  a  student  to  know  If  he  Is  entitled 
to  a  scholarship?  Two  major  questions  must 
be  answered:  Does  he  have  good  high  school 
grades?     Does  he  need  tuition  aid? 

New  scholarship  programs  are  being  set  up 
almost  every  day.    For  example: 

Wesleyan  University.  Connecticut,  has  an- 
nounced 86  new  scholarships  from  $100  to 
$2,000  a  year.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  received  a  bequest  of  $13  million  from 
John  Darwin  Manchester  to  provide  loans  for 
premedlcal  and  medical  students.  TufU 
University.  Medford.  Mass.,  has  Initiated  work 
soholarshlpa.  that  pay  up  to  $600  a  year  for 
340  hours  of  work  during  the  college  term. 
The  University  of  the  South.  Sewanee.  Term.. 
has  set  up  10  to  16  undergradxxate  schcrfar- 
shlps  fnxn  $3,000  to  $2,400  each  Hofstra  Col- 
lege. Hempstead.  N.Y..  has  47  new  high  school 
scholarships  providing  up  to  full  tuition. 

I  receive  thousands  o*  letters  telling  of  un- 
used schcriarshlp  and  loan  funds  from  col- 
leges.   A  few  random  samplings: 

An  accredited  medical  school  In  a  mid- 
southern  State  has  ovsr  $0,000  In  xmused 
funds: 

A  fine  eastern  dental  school  has  almost 
$20,000  m  unused  funds  every  year; 

A  college  In  California  reported  over  $12,000 
of  Its  $16,000  loan  fund  unused  last  year; 

A  liberal  arts  college  In  a  mideastem  State 
reported  over  $30,000  In  unused  scholarship 
funds  In  3  years. 

JUKIOE    CI    BILL    paOVTOES    FUNDS 

Five  major  misunderstandings  keep  eligible 
children  of  deceased  servicemen  from  apply- 
ing for  the  educational  privileges  granted 
them  by  Congress,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion repeats.  Under  the  Junior  GI  bUl, 
adopted  In  ld6«,  scholarships  were  made 
available  to  160.000  children  of  veterans  who 
died  In,  or  as  a  result  of,  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  I960,  the  benefits  were  extended 
to  children  of  peacetime  veterans. 

The  legislation  provides  education  for  30 
months,  or  4  academic  years.  Those  who  at- 
tend approved  colleges,  vocational  and  busi- 
ness schools  can  receive  $110  a  month  If  on 
full  time.  $80  on  the  three-fourths  time,  and 
$60  a  month  for  those  going  on  a  halftlme 
bcMls. 

A  study  made  by  the  American  Legion's 
education  and  scholarship  program  showed 
less  than  half  the  eligible  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  benefits  under  this 
law. 

Here  are  the  five  misunderstandings  that 
keep  many  thousands  of  eligible  students 
from  applying  for  the  scholarships  under  the 
War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act,  the 
Junior  GI  bill. 

1.  The  fact  that  one  parent  still  lives 
makes  some  children  believe  they  dd  not 
qualify  as  orphans.  An  orphan  is  a  chUd 
whose  parent  is  dead  as  the  result  of  a 
wound,  accident  or  Illness  attributable  to 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  dead  parent  had  no 
wartime  service  makes  others  believe  they 
are  Ineligible.  If  the  veteran  parent's  death 
resulted  from  the  i>erfonnance  of  duty  or 
from  extra  hazardous  service  during  peace- 
time, the  child  Is  eligible. 

3.  The  fact  that  they  are  married  makes 
some  believe  they  euv  no  longer  children. 
Marriage  does  not  affect  ellglbUlty. 
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4.  The  fact  that  their  living  parent,  usxially 
their  mother,  has  remarried  and  their  step- 
father has  adopted  theon.  makes  some  chil- 
dren believe  they  are  Ineligible.  This  does 
not  affect  eligibility. 

6.  The  fact  that  many  children  are  not 
planning  to  go  to  college  makes  some  believe 
they  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  benefit. 
Eligible  children  may  take  vocational  courses 
and  other  noncoUege  training  that  will  help 
them  earn  a  living. 

The  American  Legion  and  Its  various  aux- 
iliary posts  offer  hundreds  of  scholarships 
annvialJy.  The  Legion's  National  High  School 
Oratorical  Contest  provides  scholarships 
from  $4,000  to  $5,000  for  the  four  finalists. 
In  addition,  district  and  State  Legion  poets 
award  hundreds  of  scholarships  to  the  par- 
ticipants. 

For  further  information  write  to:  The 
American  Legion.  Education  and  Scholarship 
Program.  Post  Office  Box  1056,  Indlam^KtllB, 
Ind. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Memorial 
Foundation  was  founded  to  honor  Eagle 
Bervlcemen  and  to  provide  scholarships  for 
children  of  members  who  were  killed  or  died 
while  In  the  armed  services.  The  fund  totals 
$4  million.  For  further  information  write: 
The  Eagles  Memorial  Foundation.  321  North 
Michigan  Street.  South  Bend.  Ind. 

The  Elks  Emergency  Educational  Fund 
serves  a  similar  purpose.  It  does  not  give 
full  tuition,  but  supplements  the  college 
costs  of  needy  students.  Applications  should 
be  made  to  the  lodge  of  which  the  father 
was  a  member. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  has  established 
an  educational  trust  fund  of  $1  million  as  a 
zneoQorial  to  members  of  the  ordo-.  Scholar- 
ships are  available  to  sons  and  daughters  of 
Knights  who  were  killed  or  disabled  as  a 
resiilt  of  military  service  during  World  War 
n  or  the  Koreen  conflict.  Scholarships  are 
for  4  years  and  include  allowances  for  tiiltlon. 
board  and  room.  In  addition,  many  State 
and  local  councils  of  the  Knights  have 
schotarshlp  programs.  Write  to:  The  Su- 
preme Secretary,  Knights  ot  Columbus, 
Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  AMVETS  annually  grant  4-year  college 
scholarships  to  high  school  seniors  whose 
fathers  are  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  n  or  the  Korean  conflict.  Each 
scholarship  provides  financial  assistance  for 
xmdergraduate  college  study  at  an  accredited 
Institution  selected  by  the  student.  Feliow- 
Bhlps  are  also  available  for  graduate  study. 
Write  to  AMVETS,  National  Headquarters, 
Post  Office  Box  6038.  Mid-City  Station. 
Washington.  D.C. 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  WOMEN 

There  are  many  scholarship  and  loan  op- 
portunities for  women  to  pursue  careers. 
It  Is  a  national  disgrace  that  over  400.000 
women  In  Russia  pursue  professloneU  and 
scientific  careers,  while  in  the  United  States 
fewer  than  12.000  pursue  these  careers. 

The  AMVETS  award  scholarships  for  under- 
graduate or  graduate  study  to  any  girl  whose 
father  was  a  veteran  or  was  killed  or  dis- 
abled in  World  War  n.  Write  to  the  ad- 
dresses above. 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  11 
award  another  group  of  scholarships  for 
women.  Write  to  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n.  710  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Many  other  organizations  offer  similar  op- 
portunities for  women.  An  18-year-old  girl 
in  Houston  won  a  $4,000  scholarship  from 
the  San  Jacinto  Bute  Bank  Foundation. 
Two  girls  In  Cleveland  won  Fisher  Food 
Scholarships.  The  Sears  Foundation  and 
the  Special  Libraries  Association  also  offer 
scholarships  for  women.  Here  are  the  ad- 
dresses: The  San  Jacinto  State  Bank  Foun- 
dation. Houston:  Fisher  Foods,  2323  Lake- 
side Avenue,  Cleveland:   the  Sears.  Roebuck 


Foundation.  333  Arlington  Street,  Chicago: 
the  Special  Libraries  Association.  81  East 
10th  Street,  New  York. 

For  40  years,  Montgomery  Ward  has  been 
awarding  six  scholarships.  They  are  ar- 
ranged and  announced  by  the  National  4-H 
Service  Committee,  69  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago. 

The  Zonta  International  awards  from  one 
to  five  scholeu^hlps  up  to  $2,500  each  to 
eligible  women  for  graduate  study  in  aero- 
nautical sciences.  Write  to  Amelia  Earhart 
Scholarship  Conunlttee,  care  of  Zonta  Inter- 
national, 59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  awarded 
many  scholarships  to  women.  Write  to 
North  Carolina  Division,  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs.  Robert  B.*  Street. 
Chairman  of  Education  Committee,  North 
Carolina  Division,  UDC,  RJX).  1,  Box  405, 
Huntersvllle.  N.C. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women.  Educational  Foundation,  awards 
awards  about  50  fellowships  at  $3,000  to 
$5,000  each.  Write  to  the  Am^lcan  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  Fellowship 
Office,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Hattle  M.  Strong  Foundation  makes 
loans  without  interest  or  collateral  up  to 
$3,000  to  students  who  have  finished  2  years 
of  college  or  to  graduate  students.  Write 
to  the  Hattle  M.  Strong  Foxindatlon,  Suite 
409.  Cafrltz  Biiildlng,  1625  I  Street,  Wash- 
ington. 

Th«  Western  Electric  Fund  Scholarship 
awards  about  170  scholarships  up  to  $800 
each  with  no  restrictions  regarding  sex,  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin.  Write  to 
Western  Electric  F^ind  Scholarships,  John  G. 
Payne.  Coordinator  of  College  Relations, 
Personnel  Division,  222  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati  awards 
about  16  scholarships  to  high  school  seniors 
who  are  daughters  of  regular  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force  or  Marine  officers.  Write  to  Mrs. 
Alexander  Jay  Bruen.  scholarship  secretary. 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  1088  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  28. 

TTie  Student  Aid  Foundation  has  over 
$100,000  to  lend  to  women  at  low  Interest 
rates.  No  Interest  Is  charged  while  the  stu- 
dent Is  in  college.  Write  to  the  Student  Aid 
Foundation.  1025  Clalrmont  Avenue,  Deca- 
tur. Ga. 

The  Delta  Delta  Delta  Oeneral  Fund 
Scholarship  has  assisted  over  2,510  women 
students  in  the  last  18  years,  awarding  more 
than  $335,000.  It  operates  on  106  campuses, 
and  the  applicants  need  not  be  sorority  mem- 
bers. There  Is  no  restriction  as  to  race,  creed 
or  color.  Write  to  Vice  Chairman  of  Service 
Projects,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Whlteman,  609  W.  High- 
land Drive.  Seattle  99. 

The  PEO  Educational  Fimd  gives  financial 
aid  to  qualified  students  as  a  loan  to  be  re- 
paid when  the  student  is  oat  of  school.  The 
maximum  loan  Is  $1,250  and  the  most 
granted  in  1  year  is  $625.  Write  to  PEO 
Educational  Fund,  3700  Grand  Avenue,  Des 
Moines  12,  Iowa.  These  loans  are  for  women 
only. 

NURSING  STUDENTS  CAN   GET  HELP 

The  shortage  of  trained  nurses  will  In- 
crease as  our  population  continues  to  soar. 

Many  competent  young  women  are  eager 
to  enter  the  nursing  profession  but  are  held 
back  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Scholarships,  fellowships,  grants  and  loans 
are  available.  Here  are  some  of  the  major 
sources: 

National  Foundation,  800  Second  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  offers  nursing  scholarships  to 
one  or  more  graduating  high  school  seniors 
from  each  State  who  plan  to  take  up  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  program.  Information  Is 
available  from  high  schools  and  from  the  na- 
tional foundation. 


The  Bergen  Foundation.  6536  Svmset  Boul- 
evard. Mollywood  28,  Calif.,  provides  loans 
for  prospective  nurses.  Apply  to  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The  Clara  Barton  Memorial  Scholarships 
Awards,  auxiliary  to  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  offers  help.  Information  Is  avail- 
able from  the  secretary.  40  Q  Street  NE.. 
Washington  13. 

The  Children's  Bureau.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington 
25,  has  a  program  to  help  train  professional 
nurses. 

Tralneeshlps  to  enable  nurses  to  prepare 
for  positions  In  consultation  and  teaching 
In  maternal  and  child  care  and  crippled 
children's  programs  may  be  obtained  through 
the  School  of  Nursing.  Boston  University 
and  the  Division  of  Nursing  Education, 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  37. 

The  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  ac- 
cepts qualified  nurses  who  are  preparing  for 
positions  in  public  health  programs  for  the 
care  of  mothers  and  children.  Address  the 
dean. 

Awards  of  $1,000  each  to  assist  nurses  to 
prepare  for  positions  In  supervision,  adminis- 
tration or  teaching  are  offered  by  the  8  and  40 
Tuberculosis  Nxirslng  Scholarships  Fund,  the 
American  Legion  Education  and  Scholarship 
Committee,  Box  1056,  Indlanajxjlls  6,  Ind. 

The  Nurses'  Educational  Funds  Is  an  In- 
dependent corporation  administered  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing,  with  grants 
scholarBhlps,  fellowships,  and  loans  to  nurses 
to  equip  them  for  advancement  In  nursing. 

Lists  of  institutions  offering  tralneeshlps 
are  available  from  the  Division  of  Nursing 
Resources.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington 
25,  D.C. 

STUDENTS  CAN  GET  LOANS  FOB  COLLEGE 

It  Is  obvloiis  that  If  the  high  school  grad- 
uate cajinot  get  a  scholarship  he  shotild  get . 
a  loan.    Almost  everyone  can  qualfy  for  one, 
and  there  are  more  than  enoxigh  legitimate 
loan  funds  available. 

A  total  of  1,454  colleges  and  universities  In 
all  60  States  and  Puerto  Rico  are  participat- 
ing in  the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram. All  the  information,  pliis  a  list  of  pcu*- 
tlclpating  colleges,  is  supplied  In  a  free  bocdc- 
let  from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Washington  25.  Ask  for 
booklet  number  GE-55001-62. 

The  U.S.  Aid  Funds,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion which  underwrites  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents through  private  banks,  has  $50  million 
available  in  low-interest,  long-term  locms. 

For  information  write :  United  Student  Aid 
F\inds,  Bennett  E.  Kline,  350  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  16. 

Many  colleges  have  their  own  loan  funds, 
in  addition  to  participating  In  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program.  Some  of 
these  are  interest-free  while  in  college. 
Others  bear  a  very  small  interest  charge. 

Many  other  major  loan  funds  offer  millions 
of  dollars.  Almost  anyone  can  qualify,  re- 
gardless of  need  or  class  standing.  The  re- 
payment terms  have  been  geared  to  a  college 
education.  Most  of  them  make  loans  from 
the  freshman  year  on  up  and  have  maximum 
amounts  of  $14,000  to  finance  college  educa- 
tions. Some  Institutions  will  make  loans  to 
you  regardless  of  place  of  residence  or  college 
attended. 

NEGROES    OFFERED    ADDmoNAL    AID 

It  is  very  difficult  for  many  qualified  Ne- 
groes to  go  to  college.  They  come  from  very 
low  Income  families  and  need  extensive 
financial  aid. 

One  special  source  of  scholarships  for  Negro 
students  Is  th^  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity, 
which  as  awarded  as  much  as  $12,000  in 
scholarships.  In  a  slhgle  year,  with  $500  mini- 
mums,  to  selected  high  school,  college,  and 
postgraduate  students.    For  Information  on 
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•choi*nhlp«  for  the  ne«t  school  ye^-.  wrtt« 
to-  Dr.  Cllftoo  8.  Jone«.  dU-«ctoc  of  educa- 
tional activlUea.  AJpb*  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 

Morgan  State  College.  Baltliroro.      

Dr.  W.  Montague  Oo»>b,  profewor  and 
ehalrmaxi  of  the  anatomy  department  o<  the 
College  at  Medicine.  Howard  University,  de- 
plores the  fact  that  the  number  of  Negro 
medical  •tudenU  In  collegea  t-hroughout  the 
country  has  dropped.  Thl*  U  In  eplte  o*  the 
fact  Dr  Cobb  eaya,  that  aU  northern  and 
wtmtmn  coUegea  and  19  In  tlie  South  have 
made  their  oouTBes  arallable  to  Ne^roea.  Of 
the  2«0.000  physlclana  In  the  United  Statee. 
only  4.000  are  Negroea, 

What  la  being  done  about  this? 
Last  year,  10  out«tandlng  Negra  graduates 
were  awarded  4- year  medical  aoholarshlpe 
with  annual  paymen»  ranging  from  •1.000 
to  ta.OOO  each,  under  a  program  ananc«d  by 
ttie  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  NaUonal  Fellowshlpa.  Inc. 
at  Chicago.  ,     „, 

Known  as  the  National -Medical  Sloan 
Foundatioo  Schoiarahlpa.  the  program  la  de- 
algned  to  help  relieve  the  crlUcal  shortage 
of  Me^ro  physicians  and  surgeons.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  make  it  possible  for  quallfled 
Negroes  to  attend  leading  medical  schooU. 

There  are  about  34  McOormlcJc  Foundation 
SohoUratilps  and  National  Medical  Scholar- 
tfUpa.  Applications  should  be  made  to:  Mr*. 
HUde  Beltaea,  execuUve  secretary.  NaUooal 
Medical  Fellowahlpa.  Inc,  »61  Bast  68th 
Street.  Chicago  37. 

The  NaUonal  Scholarship  Service  Fund  foe 
Negro  Students  awards  about  160  echolar- 
sbipa  annually.  They  are  renewable  for  the 
sophomore  and  Junior  years.  This  fund  Is 
designed  to  provide  supplementary  ftnan- 
dal  ssBlAtance  to  Negro  hl^  school  seniot 
who  are  awarded  college  or  other  scholar- 
ships but  need  addiUooal  flnaodal  assist- 
ance. ^     „ 

Inqviiries  riiould  be  addressed  to  the  Na- 
Uooal Service  Fund  for  Negro  Students,  8 
East  83d  Street.  New  Tork  88. 

The  Oathoilc  Scholarships  for  Negroes, 
Inc..  318  Central  Street.  9prln«fleld.  Mass  . 
has  a  limited  amount  of  aid  for  Oathoilc 
Negroes. 

Negro  law  students  who  attend  fuUtime 
at  Boatoo  College.  Boston  University.  Har- 
▼ard,  and  Suffolk  University,  may  borrow  up 
to  $1,000  a  year  for  S  years  directly  from 
tlxese  law  schoola.  This  program  at  long- 
term,  low-lntereet  loans  to  deserving  stu- 
dents was  set  up  by  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
rtssorlsfinn 

NegnM*  are  also  eligible  for  loans  under 
the  national  student  defense  loan  program 
at  the  Federal  Ckrvemment.  as  well  as  under 
the  many  bank  loan  programs,  loans  from 
private  Institutloos.  college  loan  programs, 
and  the  various  higher  education  loan  aaso- 
ciaUona  In  many  of  our  States.  Such  a 
foundation  la  the  Jeasie  Smith  Noyes  Foun- 
dation. Inc..  306  East  42d  Street.  New  York 
City,  which  Is  open  to  students  generally, 
but  especUlly  Negroen. 

The    Martin    de    Porres    Foundation,    1850 
Suburban  Station  BvUlding.  Philadelphia,  has 
six  scholarships  for  Negro  Catholics,  of  ap- 
proximately $800  each  per  year  to  cover  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  books:  One  each  to  Immacu- 
lata.  Roeemont,  and  Chestnut  Hill  Colleges 
for  girU.   and  to  La  Salle  and   St.  Joseph's 
colleges  and  VUlanova  University  for  boys. 
An  applicant  must  submit  his  hlgi  school 
record,  letters  of  re«»nunendation  from  high 
school    principal   and    pastor,   and   what    he 
hopes  to  do  with  a  college  education. 
sciKNCS  sTUDurra'  am  »  pixirnruL 
The  Science  Clubs  of  America,  with  Hnan- 
cial  support  from  the  Westinghouse  Educa- 
tional Ftoxuadatior..  annually  conducU  a  tal- 
ent search  for  outstandingly  able  high  school 
seniors   who  are   especially   Inclined   toward 
science.     Information  can  be  obtained  from 
science   teachers  or   by   writing   to  Science 


Clubs  of  America,  1719  N  Street  NW .  Wash- 
ington 6.  D.C. 

General  Motors  has  two  undergraduate 
scholarship  plans  under  which  approximately 
400  4-year  scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 
AppllcanU  must  be  secondary  school  seniors 
who  are  citizens  Stipends  vary  from  8300 
to  $3,000  a  year,  depending  on  the  need. 
Write  to  General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit  3. 
Mich. 

If  you  already  have  your  master's  degree 
in  aerospace  and  need  help  for  your  doctor- 
ate, one  of  the  best  sources  of  help  Is  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's program.  Ten  universities  select  ten 
candidates  for  the  degree  you  are  seeking. 
The  100  BtudenU  selected  for  these  studies 
each  receive  $3,400  for  13  months,  plus  ex- 
pense aHowances  up  to  $1,000.  Annual  re- 
newals depend  on  students'  performance. 

These  Institutions  are  University  of  Mary- 
land, College  Park.  Md.;  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology,  Atlanta;  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.;  University  of  Minnesota. 
MlnneapolU;  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City;  Texas  A.  &  M.  College.  College  StaUon; 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angelas; 
Renssalaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Troy.  N.T.; 
University  of  Chicago,  aojd  Rice  University, 
Houston. 

An  $8  million  loan  program  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  assist  doc- 
toral engineering  studenU  prepare  for  teach- 
ing careers.  Students  up  to  age  40  may  bor- 
row up  to  $10,000  over  3  years.  For  a  list  of 
participating  Institutions,  write  to  the  Ford 
Foundation.  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
23. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Fund  provides  about 
80  scholarships  in  the  sciences.  Awards  are 
renewable  for  up  to  4  years  and  Include  fuU 
tuition,  plus  an  allowance  for  books,  fees, 
and  supplies.  For  further  InformaUon, 
write  to  the  Procter  A  Gamble  Scholarship 
Program.  P.O.  Box  599.  Clnclniiatl  1. 

The  foUowlng  U  a  very  small  sampling  at 
scholarship  sources  avaUabls  to  prospective 
majors  in  science  or  engineering  and  is  in- 
tended merely  to  show  the  diversity  of  these 
sources. 

Alcoa  Foundation  Scholarships.  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  Plttoburgh  19,  has  140 
scholarships  avaUable  for  study  at  certain 
specified  institutions. 

From  188  to  190  scholarships,  limited  to 
specified  InsUtutlons.  are  offered  by  the 
Foundry  Education  FoundaUon  Scholar- 
ships,  Terminal   Tower   BuUdlng,   Cleveland 

13. 

The  American  InsUtute  of  Steel  Construc- 
Uon,  Inc.  Committee  for  BducaUon,  101 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  has  10  scholar- 
ships for  work  in  institutions  accredited  to 
civil  or  architectural  engineering. 

The  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  SO  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York  20,  offers  33  science 
scholarships  and  30  scholarships  In  the  sci- 
ence teaching  field. 

The  American  Society  for  Tool  Engineers, 
\SfIOO  Puritan  Avenue,  Detroit  18.  Mich.,  of- 
fers tool  engineering  scholarships  for  college 
Juniors  and  seniors  Interested  in  careers  In 
tool  engineering. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  offers  fel- 
lowships in  nuclear  science  and  engineering. 
Basic  stipends  are  $1,800  the  first  year.  $3,000 
the  Intermediate  year,  and  $3,300  the  ter- 
minal year.  An  additional  $600  each  Is  al- 
lowed for  a  wife  and  a  maiirnxmi  of  two  de- 
pendent children.  For  further  Information, 
write  to  NS»  FelVowship  OiBoe.  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Studies,  Oak  Ridge.  Tsnn. 

The  ABC  also  offers  fellowships  in  health 
physics  with  a  basic  annual  stipend  ct  $3,600 
and  an  additional  $350  for  a  wife  and  each 
dependent  child.  Write  to:  Health  Physiea 
Fellowships  Office.  Institute  of  Nuclear  Stud- 
ies. Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

Industrial  hygiene  Is  another  field  in  which 
the  AEC  offers  fellowships.     The  basic  sti- 


pend of  these  fellowships  U  $3,500  to  $3,700 
for  fellows  having  1  or  more  years  of  related 
graduate  study  or  industrial  work.  An  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $360  is  made  for  a  spouse 
and  for  each  dependent  child.  Address:  In- 
dustrial Hygiene  Fellowship  Office,  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Studies.  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Elsenberg.  in  coUabcMatlon  with  Dr. 
Benjamin  Fine,  hss  prepared  the  following 
bulletins,  available  for  10  cents  each  and  a 
stamped,  addressed  envelope:  (1)  Major 
Sources  of  Scholarship  Aid;  (3)  Fellowships 
and  GranU.  (3)  Where  To  Get  Loans;  (4) 
Scholarships  for  Veterans"  Children;  (6)  The 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Fund;  (8)  Schol- 
arships and  Loans  for  Medical  StudenU;  (7) 
Scholarships.  Fellowships,  and  Loans  for 
Nursing  Students.  Address:  College  Funds, 
in  care  of  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington  3. 
DO. 


ProTidimf  That  Memb«ri  of  Confresi  B« 
Limited  to  Per  Diem  Allowances  and 
Necessary  Trantportation  Co«t« 


SPEECH     I 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1963 
The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  <rf  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
346)  providing  that  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  limited  to  per  diem  allowances  and 
necessary  transportation  costs  in  connection 
with  travel  outside  the  United  SUtes.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  POAOE.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  done 
Quite  a  bit  of  traveling  and  as  one  who 
will  probably  do  more  traveling,  as  one 
who  believes  In  the  desirability  of  con- 
gressional travel  at  home  and  abroad, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  there  never 
have  been  the  kind  of  rules  a  good  many 
Members  seem  to  think  there  had. 
Maybe  some  Members  have  not  followed 
the  rules  but  the  existing  rules  do  re- 
quire an  ewxountlng.  I  have  thought 
that  requirement  was  a  good  thing.  I 
have  always  filed  such  accounts.  I  think 
it  is  a  desirable  thing.  I  think  this  re- 
quirement is  fair.  I  think  It  is  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  require  the  additional 
reporting  which  is  provided  In  the  terms 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

I  think  that  probably  the  most  ob- 
jectionable  feature  to  our  travel   pro- 
cedure in  the  past  has  been  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  complete  understand- 
ing of  what  was  required.    I  am  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  handled  their  travel 
accounts  just  as  fairly  and  as  openly 
as  any  other  accounts  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress.    But   since   some   accounts  have 
not  reflected  In  deUil  what  was  actually 
expended,  I  think  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint   resolution   are   sound,   that   they 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  passage 
of  this   bill  wUl   have  a  very   splendid 
effect  all  over  the  country.     It  should 
help   to   restore  confidence   which   has 
been  Impaired,  often  without  Justlflca- 
Uon.     Actually  there  are  those  who  are 
trying  to  destroy  our  form  of  govem- 
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ment  by  discrediting  the  legislative 
branch.  They  have  often  been  able  to 
do  so  by  citing  what  seemed  to  be  Im- 
proper use  of  counterpart  funds.  Indeed 
this  has  been  done  In  cases  where  full 
accounts  were  on  file.  As  for  my  per- 
sonal travel  expenses,  I  have  attended 
several  of  the  meetings  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union.  That  organization 
for  the  last  several  years  has  operated 
with  a  bonded  fiscal  officer  making  the 
expenditures  and  preparing  expense  ac- 
counts. The  Members  do  not  make  ma- 
jor personal  expenditures.  I  think  that 
that  fact  has  been  widely  misunderstood. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  those  who  have 
said  that  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  have  carried  their  wives 
along  at  Government  expense.  It  Is  true 
that  as  in  most  international  meetings 
the  presence  of  Members'  wives  is  quite 
important,  and  the  President  himself  has 
authorized  their  transportation  on  the 
Government  plane  which  Is  normally 
available,  there  Is  no  extra  cost  to  the 
Government  and  the  Members  have  paid 
their  wives'  hotel  and  similar  expenses. 
In  fact  where  the  fiscal  officer  has  paid 
Members'  bill  which  contained  an  item 
of  expense  attributable  to  the  Member's 
wife  that  much  has  been  charged  back 
to  the  Member  and  I  hold  cancelled  check 
evidencing  my  reimbursement  of  the 
Government.  I  am  certain  that  other 
I.P.U.  delegates  have  also  mada  similar 
payments.  Therefore,  the  oft  repeated 
charge  that  Members  have  taken  their 
wives  to  IP.U.  meetings.  Mr.  Chairman, 
simply  is  not  true  and  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  reports  now  <m  file  knows  it. 

The  other  type  of  travel  in  which  I 
have  engaged  has  been  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Where  I 
have  made  such  trips  I  have  filed  item- 
ized expense  accounts,  and  several  other 
Members  have  done  likewise,  although 
•ome  have  not  availed  themselves  of  that 
privilege.  Anyone  who  wants  to  see 
those  accounts  has  my  permission  to 
look  at  them.  This  bill  will  simply  see 
that  everybody  follows  this  course.  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  any  hardship  about 
It.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  un- 
fair about  It.  I  thmk  that  It  will  tend 
to  give  a  much  clearer  understanding 
to  those  who  have  had  the  opinion  that 
all  of  those  who  have  traveled  outside 
the  United  States  have  been  doing  so 
without  any  accounting  whatsoevpr. 

Of  course,  unfortunately  most  of  those 
who  have  engaged  In  this  crltician  of 
the  Congress  have  not  bothered  to  look 
at  the  record,  which  are  now  available 
to  see  what  accoimts  were  filed.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  cannot  make 
anybody  look  at  the  record.  Those  who 
do  not  want  to  see  the  accounts  that  are 
on  file  obviously  will  never  see  them,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  legislation  we  pass. 
But  if  we  pass  this  legislation  accounts 
from  all  who  travel  will  be  available  for 
everybody,  and  I  think  it  will  afford  a 
great  degree  of  protection  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  always  have  carried  on  their  travels 
on  a  proper  and  legitimate  basis. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  and  I 
Qongratulate  the  chalrmsm  for  the  good 
work  they  have  done  In  bringing  this 


much-needed  legislation  before  us.  I 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  In 
hoping  that  the  other  body  will  see  fit 
to  act  on  this  and  act  favorably  rather 
than  simply  to  pigeonhole  it.  This  bill 
would  treat  the  Members  df  each  House 
just  the  same.  It  would  treat  the  mem- 
bers of  all  committees  just  alike.  I  think 
we  need  the  same  rules  across-the-board. 
This  bill  provides  such  impa^ial  jus- 
tice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  S.  1963 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal^. 

This  tells  how  Dr.  M.  W.  Sullivan's 
method  of  programed  l*iming  is  being 
given  a  trial  by  the  Whlsman  Elementary 
School  District  in  California.  The  class- 
room application  of  Dr.  Sullivan's  pro- 
gramed materials  Is  meeting  with  suc- 
cess, and  I  know  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  in  the  following  article  from 
the  Palo  Alto  Times  of  May  2,  1963: 

(From  the  Palo  Alto  Times.  May  2.  1963] 
Prookamed  Readino  Plan  Overcoxxs 

SKEPnCISM 

(By  Derek  Schocn) 

Whlsman  Elementary  Schocrf  District  of- 
ficials were  mcH-e  than  slightly  skeptical  last 
summer  when  representatives  of  SiUiivan 
Associates  broached  the  posslbUlty  of  In- 
augurating the  firm's  first  programed  reading 
course  In  the  district. 

"Frankly."  recalls  Superintendent  Arthur 
Tlndall.  "we  were  afraid  It  might  be  one 
more  of  the  gimmick  techniques — you  know, 
offering  to  solve  all  ovir  problems  in  a  few 
months  and   then  flopping  miserably." 

But  Tlndall  decided  to  take  a  chance  and 
use  the  new  programed  materials  in  one 
class.     His  reason? 

"If  there  is  a  single  subject  which  educa- 
tors agree  is  not  being  put  across  to  stu- 
dents adequately.  It's  reading.  We've  been 
strongly  criticized  and  Tm  afraid  rightly  so, 
because  we've  made  so  little  progress  in 
teaching  this  subject  over  the  last  60  years." 
be  says. 

procram   starts 

So,  when  school  opened  in  September,  one 
of  the  three  first-grade  retuling  classes  at 
Monte  Loma  School  was  started  out 'on  the 
Sullivan  program.  And  within  3  months, 
at  least  one  teacher  was  sure  the  experi- 
ment was  a  mistake. 

She  was  Mrs.  Mary  Phyl,  the  teacher  se- 
lected to  use  the  new  materials.  Lewis 
Miller,  vice  president  In  charge  of  public 
relations  for  Sullivan  Associates,  said  Mrs. 
Phyl  was  chosen  to  bead  the  experiment  "be- 
cause she'  told  us  she  would  cooperate 
fully — we  had  to  have  someone  who  had  faith 
In  the  program  and  could  transmit  that 
faith  to  the  students." 

But  Mrs.  Phyl  remembers  some  day*  in 
October  and  November  when  she  almost  lost 
that  faith. 

"Frankly,  I  was  a  UtUe  disgusted,     ^tb 


the  other  first-grade  classes  were  reading 
books  and  my  kids  were  still  plodding  along 
Just  learning  the  alphabet  and  sounds,"  she 
recalls. 

The  reason  for  the  slow  start  was  the  em- 
phasis placed  by  the  program  on  phonics 
and  linguistics.  Using  lettercards  and 
sound-symbol  cards,  the  teafcher  must 
painstakingly  herd  the  class  through  a  6- 
week  session  In  which  the  students  do  noth- 
ing more  than  leam  to  recognize  letters 
and  sounds. 

tfrTEBS 

At  first,  after  they've  left  the  prereadlng 
stage,  the  children  work  with  only  a  few 
"base"  letters — A,  M,  N,  T,  I.  Once  they've 
learned  to  associate  these  letters  with 
sounds,  they  are  ready  to  begin  working 
with  words  using  the  five  letters,  such  as  ant, 
mat,  and  tin. 

Dee  Buchanan,  the  linguistic  expert  who 
wrote  the  reading  program,  describets  her  ap- 
proach as  "phonics  in  its  simplest  form." 

"Standard  phonics  texts,"  she  said,  "have 
presented  far  too  many  confilctlng  sounds 
and  concepts  for  students.  Most  children 
have  learned  intuitively  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  various  sounds.  But  some  never 
learn  this  so  they  never  learn  to  read  well. 

"But  we  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  child 
learns  three  letters,  he  should  immediately 
begin  to  read.  And  once  the  child  learns 
there  Is  a  relationship  between  letters  and 
words,  he  can  build  a  vocabulary  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,"  says  Miss  Buchanan. 

Mrs.  Phyl  says  she  noticed  significant  prog- 
ress for  the  first  time  in  December,  when 
she  introduced  her  class  of  35  students  to 
their  first  reader.  This  was  the  same  reader 
used  by  all  first-grade  classes  and  It  took 
an  average  class  about  9  weeks  to  complete 
it. 

"I  gave  them  the  reader  just  before  Christ- 
mas and  was  surprised  to  see  that  they  al- 
ready knew  all  the  words  in  It.  We  finished 
the  book  in  lees  than  4  weeks. 

"From  that  point  on,  they've  been  reading 
books  as  fast  as  I  can  provide  them.  They 
also  started  taking  more  books  out  of  the 
library  to  read  and  started  bringing  in  stories 
they'd  written  at  home,'*  says  Mrs.  Phyl. 

NEWSPAPERS 

But  the  real  svu-prise  came  early  this  jrear. 
when  the  parents  of  one  of  the  students 
called  the  district  to  report  that  their  first- 
grade  son  was  reading  and  understanding 
complex  newspaper  stories.  Although  this 
news  caused  excitement  in  the  district  at  the 
time,  it's  now  accepted  as  more  or  less  stand- 
ard for  children  In  the  programed  course. 

"Quite  a  few  of  them  are  reading  news- 
papers now,"  reports  Mrs.  Phyl. 

Even  more  dramatic  progress  was  being 
made  in  a  remedial  reading  class  being 
taught  at  Powell  School  by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Harrington. 

A  teacher  for  34  years,  Mrs.  Harrington  has 
been  teaching  the  dtstrict's  remedial  reading 
classes  for  7  years.  Her  class  at  PoweU  School 
consists  of  11  second-  and  third-graders  of 
at  least  average  intelligence  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  been  unable  to  learn 
to  read. 

Using  the  same  first-grade  programed  texts 
as  used  in  the  Monte  Loma  class,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington reported  these  results: 

A  second-grade  girl,  barely  able  to  read  at 
an  early  first-grade  level.  In  4  months  was 
reading  at  a  third-grade  level. 

A  third  grader,  unable  to  read  a  single 
word,  reached  a  second-grade  reading  level 
in  3V^  months. 

A  number  of  other  children  made  tba 
equivalent  of  16  months  growth  in  reading 
ability  between  September  and  January. 


The  evidence  of  progress,  according  to  Mr*. 
Harrington,  is  unimpeachable.    The  children 
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Hartley     CotMpre«ainen     were     defeated     to 
Pennsylvania. 

McDevltt  onee  «ld  that  b«  grew  up  more 
or  \tm  a  Democrat  becavMe  In  Republican 
Philadelphia  It  waa  the  only  thing  a  Blncere 
trade  unlontrt  co\ild  be."  Nevertheleea.  he 
could  commrnd  Republicans  who  had  been 
fair  to  labor  and  criticized  DemocraU  when 
they  menac<-d  Ubor«  Interest*.  He  once 
commended  Republican  Oor  Edward  Martin 
for  a  "glorlcua  triumph"  and  he  once  told 
President  Truman  he  was  emuUtlng  the 
dictators  when  he  asked  for  a  "draft  labor" 
Uw. 

Expressing,  once,  the  political  phUoeophy 
of  COPE,  he  said.  "We  bellere  that  the  well- 
being,  the  security,  the  freedom  from  eco- 
nomic fear  and  the  dignity  of  each  person 
ahould  be  the  first  concern  of  each  legls- 
Utor  whetJier  It  be  In  the  SUte  capital*  or 
WMhlngtoQ." 

In  his  years  In  Pennsylvania.  McDevltt 
served  on  many  SUte  agencies  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  Oovemor.  In  1»48,  he 
and  President  Edward  J  Leonard  (then  vice 
president)  were  designated  by  the  US.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  as  representatives  of  all 
tebor  In  the  United  States  at  the  World 
Safety  Conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Or«*nlmtKn.  held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Jim  McDevltt'B  activities  In  the  fight 
against  Intolerance  are  reflected  In  the  poal- 
tlona  he  had  held  on  such  groups  as  the 
executive  committee  of  the  State  council  for 
fair  employment  practices,  ths  American 
Oouncll  for  Ctirlstlans  and  Jews,  the  Na- 
tional Assoc latl on  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  National  Trade 
Council  for  Palestine. 

McDevltt  was  named  a  Vice  President  of 
the  Operative  Plasterers'  and  Cement  Ma- 
sons' IntemaUonal  Association  In  1054  to 
fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  James 
M.  Myles.  who  also  had  been  a  prominent 
dtlaen  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1069.  President 
Leonard  appointed  McDevltt  to  the  general 
executive  board.  Jim  rendered  many  serv- 
ice* to  the  International  association,  not  the 
lefst  of  which  were  given  In  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  constitution  committee  at 
international  conventions.  He  took  this 
post  yoUowlng  the  death  of  Vice  President 
John  Brennan.  and  his  ready  grasp  of  Issues 
and  tonunand  of  parliamentary  procedures 
madtj  him  a  tower  of  strength  during  con- 
ventions. 

Ovur  the  years,  a  lot  of  eminent  people 
went  out  of  their  way  to  say  nice  things 
abouC  Jim  McDevltt,  Here  are  seme  quotes: 
"Jim  McDevlu  has  proven  himself  a  labor- 
statesman  who  seeks  to  advance  both  the 
intereata  of  organised  labor  and  the  commu- 
nity In  which  they  work."  Watns  Moasz. 
U.S.  Senator.  Oregon. 

"I  have  known  Jim  McDevltt  ever  since 
the  days  when  I  was  serving  In  the  State 
seni.te.  and  I  have  long  been  Indebted  to 
him  for  his  ready  ear.  his  sound  counsel,  his 
devotion  to  humanitarian  Ideals,  and  his 
eloquent  prnentatlon  of  labor's  point  of 
view,"  George  M.  Leader,  former  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"Jim  McDevltt  1*  a  man  of  character.  In- 
tegrity, knowledge  and  ability.  For  many 
yeirs  It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  be 
Intimately  acquainted  with  him  and  like 
ot  tiers  who  have  come  within  range  of  hi* 
Influence.  I  have  admiration  and  affection 
fcr  him."  James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster 
General  and  former  chairman,  Nayonal 
Eemocratlc  Committee. 

"Even  more  Impressive  than  his  fierce 
cfedlcatlon  to  the  cause  of  labor,  has  been 
I  1*  unselfish  devotion  to  the  struggle  for 
1  uman  rights  and  civic  betterment."  Rlch- 
(.rdson  Dllworth,  mayor,  city  of  Philadelphia. 
"Since  I  am  a  card  carrying  member  of 
the  BJIC.P.I.U..  fre  have  much  In  common. 
I  have  watched  Jim  McDevltt  grow  from 
%  mechanic  of  the  trowel  trade  to  the  high 
position  be  now  enjoys.  This  ha*  been  ac- 
t;ompll8hed   only   by   hi*   dedication    to   the 
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labor  movement  and  hU  fair  dealing  with 
Industry  over  the  years."  John  B.  Kelly, 
prominent  Philadelphia  builder. 

"It  ha*  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
some  of  the  top  men  of  the  world  *  *  ' 
Jim  McDevlU  ranks  with  the  best  of  them." 
George  H.  Earle.  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  U.S.  Ambassador. 

"He  has  always  been  constructive.  He  Is 
held  In  esteem  and  respect  by  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  work  with  him."  Dr 
George  W.  Taylor,  former  chairman.  National 
War  Labor  Board,  and  well-known  arbitrator. 

"Jim  McDevltt  has  stood  fc*-  the  IdeaU  of 
good  government.  Justice  and  rlghU  of  the 
average  American  citizen."  Joseph  S.  Clark. 
U.S.  Senator,  Pennsylvania. 

Meany's  tribute:  "No  one  served  the  trade 
union  catise  with  deeper  sincerity  and 
greater  diligence  than  Jim  McDevltt.  His 
contributions  over  the  years.  In  every  sense 
of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  workers, 
can  hardly  be  mea*ure<L  Most  recenUy.  his 
leadership  of  COPE  was  Instrumental  in  de- 
veloping the  poUUcal  voice  of  American 
wage-earners  Into  a  potent  Instrument,  more 
nearly  In  keeping  with  their  numl>ers. 

"He  wUl  long  be  missed  as  a  leader  and 
a  friend,  and  hU  place  will  be  hard  to  fill  " 

A  solemn  mass  was  held  March  23  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church,  Bethesda.  Md..  the 
Washington  suburb  In  which  the  McDevltt* 
resided.  That  same  evening,  a  wake  was  held 
at  the  Oliver  Balr  Funeral  Home,  at  18th 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Burial 
took  place  the  following  morning,  March  23. 
at  Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery.  Cheltenham 
Township.  Philadelphia.  The  survivors  in- 
clude hi*  wUe.  Margaret  Mary,  and  three 
children.  Margaret  Byrne.  Jams*  L.  Mc- 
Devltt.   Jr..    and   Lt.    WlUlam    P.    McDevltt, 

USAT. 

Edwakd  J.  LaOWARB, 
JoHir  J.  Hauck. 
ViKCXNT  J.  Laa. 

EOWAaO   HOLZMANN. 

B.  A.  Maxtinkz. 
Amthont   F.   Gioedano. 

The  general  executive  board. 
Cha*  W.  Ixviwa, 

Canadian  Consultant 

for  Executive  Board. 


Jniated  Uncmployoaeiit  Statistics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxufoi* 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  PINDLBr?.  Mr.  Speaker,  unem- 
ployment statistics  overstate  the  extent 
of  Joblessness.  Many  so-called  unem- 
ployed actually  are  part-time  workers, 
temporary  unemployed,  or  passive  job 
•seekers.  This  revealing  discovery  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  made  by 
Richard  Neff  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  published  on  May  3. 

When  unemployment  statistics  are 
used  so  extensively  to  Justify  political 
public  works  spending,  let  us  explore  the 
unemployment  myth  before  doling  out 
snake  oil  remedies  whose  cost  can  fiscally 
kill  the  patient. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  3, 
1061] 

JOBUBS  COKK  HaKO  To  FiOUBB 

(By  Richard  Neff) 
BosTOM. — Unemployment      itatlstlcs      list 
about   1&3.800  person*  as  Jobless  in  Massa- 


chusetts, or  roughly  83  percent  of  the  work 
force. 

Yet  this  figtire  is  harder  to  put  your  finger 
on  than  a  wet  cake  of  soap. 

And  unemployment  figures  for  the  Nation 
are  Just  as  slippery. 

No  one  seems  to  know  how  many  people 
designated  as  unemployed  really  lack  a  Job 
despite  an  earnest  search  for  one.  and  bow 
many  are  called  "unemployed"  for  various 
special  reasons. 

The  latter  Include  workers  Just  tempo- 
rarily laid  off:  housewives  who  would  like 
to  have  work  but  are  not  desperate  to  find 
It;  retired  people  who  want  a  part-time  Job 
to  supplement  their  pensions:  a  mother  who 
Is  expecting   a  child  In  3   or  4  months. 

STATISTICS  rOOND  MISLKASIMO 

A  study  of  the  sltuaUon  in  Massachusetts 
leads  the  writer  to  conclude  that  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  at  least  on  the  State  level, 
are  heavily  watered. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  officials  who  gather 
and  calculate  the  staUstlcs.  Rather,  the 
fault  lies  (1)  in  the  system  Itself,  which  falls 
to  sort  out  hard  core  unemployment,  or 
identify  adequately  different  types  of  the 
soft  core,  and  (3)  Oovemmsnt  officials  ai>d 
other  cltiaen*  who  publicly  use  the  figures 
without  understanding  these   limitation*. 

Thl*  is  an  important  problem  because  pub- 
lie  thinking  is  greatly  Influenced  by  Jobless 
statistics. 

For  Instance,  high  unemployment  fig\ires 
are  offered  as  evidence  that  the  State  or  na- 
tional economy  Is  sluggish  or  that  specific 
areas  in  the  State  are  depressed. 

A  careful  study  of  the  North  Adams,  Mass  . 
area  by  Dr.  Philip  L.  Gamble  ot  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  Indicates  that  the  hard 
core  erf  unemployed  In  that  depressed  area 
Is  probably  less  than  IS  percent  of  what 
everyone  thought  It  was. 

NZW  BVDTOKD  STUUIKS  COMPARED 

This  Is  buttressed  by : 

A  statewide  study  done  by  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  in  IBM.  roughly  sim- 
ilar to  that  ot  Dr.  Gamble,  which  found  that 
hard  core  was  about  11  percent  of  total  fig- 
ures; 

A  limited  statewide  sample  in  1058  Indi- 
cated a  hard  core  of  about  44  percent  of  the 
expected  figure; 

A  year-long  review  In  New  Bedford — an- 
other so-called  depressed  area — several 
years  ago.  showed  that  well  over  half  of  the- 
people  who  had  used  up  their  unemploy- 
ment benefits  were  no  longer  Interested  In 
finding  a  Job;  many  others  bad  found  work; 
and 

Only  about  15  percent  of  people  currently 
claiming  unemployment  compensation  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  out  of  work  more 
than  15  weeks,  and  the  average  person  get- 
ting such  benefits  has  been  out  of  work  only 
5  weeks. 

CU>Sn  LOOK  AT  FALL  aiVBI 

In  talks  In  Fall  River,  another  depressed 
area,  an  vm usually  well  Informed  source  stat- 
ed. "The  hard  core  here  is  not  of  any  size." 
A  businessman  said  he  was  unable  to  hire 
the  same  type  of  workers  who  are  collecting 
Jobless  benefits;  a  scholar  found  after  exten- 
sive interviews  with  unemployed  persons 
that  there  Is  almost  no  hardship. 

Welfare  agencies  In  North  Adams.  Fall  Riv- 
er, and  New  Bedford  report  only  a  tiny  per- 
centage of  people  being  on  relief  as  a  result 
of  unemployment. 

This  newspaper's  research  Indicates  a  need, 
at  least  In  this  State,  for  more  careful  studies 
of  the  hard  core  unemployed:  expansion  and 
refining  of  the  system  of  gathering  and  tab- 
ulating State  unemployment  s^tlstlcs;  a 
serious  study  of  how  unemployment  com- 
pensation affects  unemplo3rment;  and  more 
cautious,  intelligent  use  of  Jobless  statistics 
by  nianagement.  labor,  the  public — and  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  well. 
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Poland's  ConititutioB  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago.  In  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  Pounding  Fathers  ac- 
knowledegd  the  fact  that  all  men  are 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
And  throughout  our  national  existence. 
It  has  been  the  conscious  policy  of  our 
Nation,  executed  by  our  Government,  to 
make  available  and  insure  the  exercise 
of  these  rights  not  only  to  our  own 
people  but  to  men  and  women  every- 
where. 

A  century  ago,  a  great  American 
President  pointed  out  eloquently  that  no 
nation  can  survive  half-slave  and  half- 
free.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
world  at  large.  To  conform  to  the  nat- 
ural order,  to  give  each  man  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  unalienable  rights, 
the  world — all  of  the  nations  In  It — must 
be  free. 

We  know  that  this  condition  does  not 
obtain  today.  We  know  that  behind  the 
Iron  and  the  Bamboo  Curtains,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  live  in  slavery, 
in  cruel  bondage  to  their  Communist 
masters. 

One  of  those  nations  Is  Poland  whose 
courageous  people  are  this  very  day  de- 
nied the  exercise  of  their  unalienable 
rights. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  of 
Poland's  famous  Constitution  of  May  3. 1 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  as- 
suring the  people  of  Poland  that  the 
American  people  will  not  rest  until  the 
right  to  self-detemflnatlon  Is  restored  to 
them. 

I  knosw  that  words  alone  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  convey  our  national  determi- 
nation on  this  score.  We  should,  and 
we  have,  provided  the  people  of  Poland 
with  more  tangible  evidence  of  our 
friendship,  of  our  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  our  hope  for  their  future. 

One  of  these  tangible  gestures  is  a 
small  research  hospital  for  children 
which  is  being  built  today  with  Ameri- 
can funds  in  Krakow.  This  Is  a  fine  hu- 
manitarian project,  and  It  has  received 
congressional  support  in  the  past.  This 
support  was  warranted,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  continue.  The  American  Re- 
search Hospital  for  Children  In  Krakow 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  provide  the  people  of  Poland  with 
concrete  evidence  of  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  will  continue  to 
support  this  project  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  people  of  Poland 
will  once  again  be  free  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  their  nation  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  big  brother  to  the  East. 


PenntylTaiiia  Seaate  Resolntion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  pnfNSTLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
would  like  to  present,  at  this  time.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  44,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Israel  Stiefel,  Charles  R.  Weiner, 
Martin  Silvert,  James  S.  Berger,  and 
Benjamin  R.  Donolow,  in  the  Senate  of 
Permsylvania,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  April  29,  1963. 

I  urge  each  and  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  read  the  content  of  the 
aforemientioned  resolutlMi: 

Where  the  persistent  enmity  to  religion 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  ts 
a  matter  of  historical  record;  and 

Whereas  within  the  narrow  framework  of 
permissible  religious  practices,  discrimina- 
tion against  synagogues  and  against  Jewish 
worshipers  afflicts  the  devout  Jews  of  R\ib- 
sla;  and 

Whereas  Jewish  congregations  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  are  forbidden  to  organize  a  central 
body  and  are  not  aUowed  contacts  with  Jew- 
ish religious  groups  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Yiddish  language  Institutions 
and  the  other  instrvunents  of  Yiddish  cul- 
ture which  were  destroyed  in  the  Stalin  era 
have  not  been  restored;  and 

Whereas  4«  leading  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Greek  Orthodox  clergymen  of 
the  United  States  have  appealed  to  Chair- 
man Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  to  end  discrimi- 
nations against  Jews,  their  religion  and  their 
culture;  and 

Whereas  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  subscribed  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  erf  Human  Rights;  and 

Whereas  article  18  of  that  decalartlon  de- 
clares that.  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  change  his 
religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone 
or  in  conununlty  with  others  and  In  pubUo 
or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief 
in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observ- 
ance"; and 

Whereas  the  State  Department  6f  the 
United  States  has  on  other  occasions  pro- 
tested the  infliction  of  such  injustices  upon 
minority  groups  In  Russia  and  other  lands: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  Th&t  the  Etepartment  of  State 
be  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  grant  to 
Its  Jewish  citizens  the  right  to  freedom  ot 
worship;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  restate  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  opposition  to  these  acts  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Jev^rlsh  citizens  and  that  he 
instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  to  make  known  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution  in  every  possible 
manner;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  re- 
solution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  President  of  the  UB.  Senate, 
the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Peimsylvanla,  and  to  the  legis- 
latvu-es  ot  the  States  in  the  United  States; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 


be  sent  to  Chairman  Klklta  S.  Khrushchev 
to  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  deplCMre  the  antirellglous  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  mistreatment  at 
Its  Jewish  subjects. 


Urban  Renewal  Goal:  Spend  2  Trillion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  is 
there  so  much  pressure  from  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  push  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  and  public  housing?  Per- 
haps the  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Planning  Associ- 
ation calling  for  an  expanded  urban  re- 
newal program  which  envisions  an  ex- 
penditure of  over  $2  trillion  in  the  next 
20  years.  Beware  the  Federal  planners, 
the  only  answer  they  have  for  every 
problem  faced  by  mankind  is  to  spend 
more  money. 

The  following  article  by  Ken  Thomp- 
son, editorial  staff  writer  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  deftly  exposes  what  the 
planners  have  in  mind  for  you  and  me 
and  our  money  in  the  next  2  decades: 
Urban  Renewal  on  Vast  Scale 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 

Why  it  la,  no  one  could  t^  you.  But  it 
seems  to  be  almost  Inevitable  that  whenever 
a  cockeyed  scheme  falls,  its  promoters  are 
quick  to  explain  that  the  faUure  was  the  re- 
sult of  limits  on  its  scope  and  costs.  If  only 
the  program  were  bigger  and  more  expen- 
sive, it  would  work. 

A  typical,  if  somewhat  ridiculous,  example 
of  this  kind  of  thinking  is  contained  in  a 
report  put  out  by  a  Washington-based  cv- 
ganizatlon,  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion. 

The  repKVt,  written  by  the  association's 
staff  economist,  Peter  Wagner,  concedes  that 
urban  renewal  projects  in  the  past  have  met 
with  Indifferent  success,  a  peJnleee  way  of 
saying  that  they  have  been  dismal  failures. 

Mr.  Wagner  maintains  that  the  fault  was 
in  the  limited  approach  of  the  programs, 
and  that  to  be  truly  successful,  urban  re- 
newal and  development  must  be  undertaken 
on  the  broadest  possible  scale. 

Just  what  Is  meant  by  the  "broadest  pos- 
sible scale?"  We  almost  hesitate  to  explain, 
becavise  you  wouldn't  believe  it.  We  didn't 
until  the  NPA's  report  was  read  and  reread 
several  times. 

Mr.  Wagner  calls  for  a  comprehensive,  20- 
year  program  of  urban  renewal  and  develop- 
ment emphasizing  slum  clearance  and  public 
housing  as  well  as  transportation,  but  touch- 
ing on  education,  welfare  and  recreational 
services. 

How  much  would  all  this  cost?  Sit  tight. 
The  figure  Mr.  Wagner  suggests  Is  liable  to 
knock  you  off  balance.  Over  20  years,  the 
cost  woxild  be  $2,133,600  million.  That's 
right,  more  than  $2  trillion  (not  billion  or 
million);  we've  rechecked  the  figures  several 
times. 

This  represents  12.7  percent  (slightly  more 
than  one-eighth)  of  the  estimated  total  gross 
national  product  for  the  next  20  years.  It 
would  add  up  to  more  than  SlOO  billion  per 
year,  which  is  more  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  spending  annually  on  every- 
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thinf   from    agriculture    subsidies   to   Zeu«  . 

DilMlles.  

Wbere  will  tills  money  come  from?  sur- 
prisingly, not  sll  of  It  would  come  out  of  the 
Peder&l  tUl.  Maybe  somebody  has  told  the 
National  Planning  Association  that  the  TJS. 
Treasury  Is  already  more   than  •300  blUlon 

In  the  red.  /..#_„ 

According  to  Mr  Wagners  study  (  fan- 
tasy" would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  word),  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  put  up 
only  $100  bUUon  over  the  30-year  period. 

State  and  local  governments,  however, 
w^uld  be  tapped  for  $500  to  $700  billion. 
And  the  "private  sector"— a  favorite  expres- 
skn  for  these  birds  who  seem  to  be  embar- 
r,Mii  whenever  the  term  "private  enter- 
prise" U  used— would  be  expected  to  cough 
up  »1.4  to  %l.b  trillion  (that's  right.  trUlion) . 

But  this  contribution  by  the  "private  sec- 
tor ••  of  course,  wouldn't  be  used  for  the 
building  of  any  kind  of  private  Industrial 
pliints  Mr.  Wagner  U  careful  to  note,  which 
makes  one  wonder  why  the  prlvate-pubUc 
dlatlnctlon  Is  of  any  real  Importance. 

If  the  Government  U  going  to  spend  the 
money  anyway.  It  might  Just  as  weU  take 
It  out  in  t*xe»-the  whole  »3.133.800.000.000 

An  lnt»eetlng  sidelight  of  this  report  Is 
the  fact  that  Its  author  has  chosen  to  Jxistlf y 
the  necessity  of  his  dream  world  project  by 
claiming  that  it  could  solve  our  xinemploy- 
ment  problem. 

Even  If  that  were  true,  It  would  surely  be 
much  cheaper  to  pay  executive  salaries  to 
all  those  who  couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  ftnd 
Jobs  for  themselves.  We  are  already  doing 
thai;,  and  It  doesn't  cost  »100  billion  a  year- 
yet. 

B  at  according  to  his  own  claims.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner'i  project  wouldn't  even  begin  to  solve 
the  unemployment  problem.  His  own  guess, 
and  It's  probably  stretched  considerably,  Is 
that  the  20-year  project  would  create  3  mil- 
lion new  Jobs. 

Today.  In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  normal 
Increase  In  the  labor  market,  we  already 
have  to  provide  nearly  800.000  new  Jobs  every 


And  oyer  the  ne«t  20  years,  economists  es- 
timate that  we  will  have  to  provide  nearly  30 
million  new  Jobs  That  3  million  clearly  isn't 
golns-  to  solve  the  problem. 

Bven  If  It  would,  the  cost  U  ridiculously 
prohibitive.  A  •2.133.600,000.000  program  to 
creatu  8  million  Jobs  comes  to  more  than 
•TOO.COO  per  Job.  Sstlmates  vary,  but  pri- 
vate Industry  is  able  to  create  jiew  Jobs  at  a 
cost  ct  apiHt)Xlmately  •30.000  In  capital  In- 
vestment per  Job. 

Even  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  and  Ar- 
thur Bchleelnger.  Jr.,  that  moonstruck  tag- 
team  from  Cambridge,  probably  wouldn't 
take  tils  NPA  scheme  seriously.  Or  would 
they?  

Les«  RefnUHoB.  Not  More,  Is 
Africiiltnre   Ne«<l 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    TTKW    JBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Atyril  10.  1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  2 
short  w<?eks  the  wheat  fanners  of  Amer- 
ica will  •/ot^ln  a  referendum  on  the  1964 
wheat  program  Involving  the  two-price 
wheat  certificate  program  conjured  up 
by  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
propagaiida  mills  at  the  Department  of 
Agricultiu-e,  and  certain  interest  groups 


seeking  more  Federal  control  and  hand- 
outs, have  been  overworked  for  months. 
As  early  as  December  13.  1962.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  speak- 
ing before  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  in  Denver,  forecast 
doom  and  gloom  if  the  referendum  was 
voted  down. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  "utter 
chaos"  wiU  prevail  if  the  referendum 
loses.  The  effects  on  international  trade 
would  be  disastrous.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  farmers  of  America 
are  going  to  be  stampeded  into  accepting 
another  step  toward  rigid  Goveriunent 
control.  Rather,  I  think  enough  of  them 
have  had  the  unfortxmate  experience  of 
existing  with  Federal  farm  bureaucracy 
at  the  national  level,  and  they  do,  in- 
deed, know  what  is  good  for  them.  It  la 
less  Government  control,  not  more. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  realistic  atti- 
tude, and  of  these  unfortunate  experi- 
ences, I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  open  letter  written  to  Secretary 
Freeman  on  January  17.  1963.  by  Perry 
E.  Moore,  a  wheat  farmer  in  my  district, 
in  Hunterdon  County,  N.J.  Mr.  Moore 
has  only  praise  for  SUte  and  county 
agriculture  advisers,  but  can  only  con- 
demn the  efforts  of  those  who  would  im- 
pose their  own  ideas  on  the  farmer. 

The  letter  follows: 
Ah  Opw  Ldtbi  to  SKUTThmr  or  Aavcuv- 
TURK  OaviLUt  L.  KanatAN 

Jantjabt  17,  19«3. 
Hon.  Oavnx*  L.  Fmmxmmh. 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAs  Ma.  SwcurtAM^:  I  believe  that  every 
VB.  cltlaen  Is  entlUed  to  his  own  opinions 
and  the  right  to  express  them  and  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  them  have  the  right  to 
criticize  him.  However,  when  a  cltlaen  be- 
comes an  appointed  official  In  the  Govern- 
ment and  Ln  that  office  makes  recommenda- 
tions and  usee  the  power  o*  that  oOlos  to 
make  recommendations  that  may  not  be  In 
the  general  pubUc  Interest  then  It  U  time 
for  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of  the  country 
to  pay  attention  to  the  effect  of  what  ttoe 
offidaU  In  the  Government  are  advocaUng 
and  working  for. 

In  your  remarks  before  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  In  Chicago.  111.,  dated  December  IS. 
1M3— as  reported  by  U8DA  4325-63— you 
expound  your  philosophy  on  an  agricultural 
poUcy  for  todays  world.  The  goals  you  rec- 
ommend are  admirable.  It  is  the  program 
of  how  you  Intend  to  reach  ttieae  goals  that 
Is  questionable  and  open  to  criticism.  You 
■ay  the  answer  to  the  problem  Is  "supply 
management."  That  to  me  has  a  familiar 
ring.  Did  not  Henry  Wallace  sponsor  the 
"ever- normal  granery  plan."  which  advocated 
the  klUlng  of  little  pigs  and  the  plowing  up 
of  cotton?  Since  Biblical  and  early  Egyptian 
times,  this  plan,  whenever  adopted,  had  been 
a  failure.  Certainly.  I  shoxildn't  waste  your 
time  to  read  and  my  time  to  write  and 
tell  you  that  your  efforts  to  control  produc- 
tion through  reduction  of  acres  have  failed, 
and  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
In  their  planned  production  and  distribution 
have  not  met  with  success.  The  sales  and 
movement  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities have  been  on  a  giveaway  and  not 
on  a  commercial  basis,  so  why  brag  about 
It,  as  the  taxpayers  are  the  ones  paying  for 
surplus  production  and  distribution  of  most 
of  the  five  basic  commodities. 

You  are  vu^ng  from  the  rooftops  that  the 
farmers  support  your  wheat  program,  and 
predlcUng  dire  resulU  if  the  farmers  do  noi 
Tote  for  It.     Again.  I  point  out  that  w*iers 


the  Government  has  done  the  planning  for 
agriculture,  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers 
producing  those  commodities  have  all  been 
in  hock  to  Uncle  Sam.  Fortunately,  they 
have  not  been  hurt  by  doing  so  because  the 
loans  they  made  were  nonreoourse  loans, 
with  the  taxpayers  holding  the  bag.  The 
CCC  operaUons  show  a  total  loss  of  taO.T 
blUlon  since  It  started  operations,  which 
equals  about  one-tenth  of  our  stupendous 
national  debt. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  a  personal  reason 
why  planned  supply  production  Is  not  In  the 
farmers'  Interest.    I  own  a  farm  in  Hunter- 
don County.  NJ..  which  Is  suitable  for  dairy 
use.   the  production  of  wheat,   feed   grains, 
corn,  and  grasses.    There  was  a  23 -acre  wheat 
quota  wlch  had  been  reduced  to  18.6  acres  by 
failure  to  plant.     Unless  I  plant  my  wheat 
I  lose  my  entire  allotment.     In  1961  I  pro- 
duced 36  bushels  to  the  acre.     In   1962.  to 
comply  with  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
quest. I  reduced  my  acreage  to  16  acres  and 
rotated  my  planting  so  as  to  build  up  my 
lands.     In  1963.  to  cooperate  with  your  re- 
quest. I  planted  11  acres.    Now  I  And  that  my 
quota  Is  18.5  acres  that  was  given  to  me  at 
planting  time,  has  been  reduced  after  plant- 
ing time,  to   18  acres,  by  the  Department's 
method  of  applying  planted  acres  because  I 
planted  legumes,  trees,  and  food  for  wildlife 
without   reimbursement   from    the    Govern- 
ment.    So.  If  I  want  to  remain  In  the  pro- 
gram you  are  advocating.  I  will  have  to  plow 
up  wheat  already   planted.   In   spite  of   the 
fact  that  I   had   reduced  my  acreage  by   8 
acres,  which  would  only  leave  me  9  acres  to 
harvest.      This    Information    was    given    me 
when  It  was  too  late  to  plant  my  toted  18.6 
acres   for   the    1963   crops  and   hence   I   was 
foiled  from  using  my  production  possibilities 
and  what  I  had  been  told  would  be  given  me 
when   I    entered    the    1963    wheat   program. 
Furthermore.   I  now  have   to  plant  enough 
Spring  wheat,  a  worthless  crop  in  my  terri- 
tory,   to   maintain    my    18.5-acre   allotment. 
Thus,  you  see  that  planned  supply  manage- 
ment and  planned  economy  are  not  working 
out  for  the  farmers  who  try  to  cooperate. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  stick 
to  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  formed,  viz, 
to  help  the  farmer  produce  crops,  not  market 
them,  it  win  perform  a  public  service  1  can 
only  speak  with  praise  for  the  help  I  have 
obtained  from  county  agent,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  those  In  the  Department 
who  have  given  well-chosen  advice,  while  I 
caui  only  speak  with  condemnation  of  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultxire  where  they  t\ave 
trtod  to  Impose  their  Ideas  In  the  marketing 
and  disposal  of  farm  production. 

Mr.  Secretary,  how  is  It  that  one  section  of 
the  Agriculture  Department  Is  telling  the 
public  what  dire  straits  the  farmers  are  In 
and  their  heavy  losses  of  income,  while  an- 
other section  Is  giving  out  figures  showing 
that  the  Income  of  farm  people  has  Increased 
In  recent  years  much  faster  than  the  Incomes 
of  nonfarm  people?  It  Is  stated,  according 
to  the  USDA.  that  the  average  Income  of 
nonfarm  people  Increased  17  percent  from 
1955  to  1961.  During  the  same  6  years  the 
average  Income  of  people  living  on  farms 
went  up  43  jjercent.  Thus,  the  per  capita 
Income  of  farm  people  went  up  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  average  of  other  people. 
The  rise  In  farmers'  lru:omes  was  not  a  1-  or 
a-year  development;  on  the  contrary,  the  In- 
comes of  people  living  on  farms  went  up  In 
6  of  those  6  years.  It  was  only  In  1959  that 
farm  Incomes  declined. 

Is  not  the  answer  to  the  loss  of  farm  In- 
come In  the  basic  crops  due  to  Government 
Interference  and  controlled  production  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  "supply  management." 
together  with  expenditures  of  U.S.  dollars  In 
foreign  countries  to  promote  prodiKtlon  of 
crops  there  that  have  robbed  the  U.S.  farm- 
ers of  their  markets?  If  you  question  this 
statement,  Jxist  look  at  the  loss  of  our  cotton 
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markets  because  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  given 
directly  and  Indirectly  through  high  support 
loans.  Land  taken  out  of  cotton  production 
comes  In  competition  with  livestock  produc- 
tion, grains,  et  cetera. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Pkert  E.  Moore. 


Prosramed  Learninf — III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAU]x>aNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  two 
previous  articles  appearing  in  this  Issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  have  at- 
temped  to  acquaint  my  colleagues  with 
a  new  Innovation  In  teaching  methods 
which  is  described  as  "programed  learn- 
ing." 

Dr.  M.  W.  Sullivan,  of  Sullivan  Asso- 
ciates, is  one  of  the  originators  of  this 
method  of  instruction.  The  following 
article,  which  Is  the  last  In  a  series  of 
three  appearing  In  a  Palo  Alto  Times, 
will  tell  of  Dr.  Sullivan's  background  and 
his  outstanding  achievements  in  the  field 
of  instruction. 

I  have  inserted  these  three  articles  in 
the  Congressional  Record  with  enthu- 
siastic interest  I  feel  that  E>r.  Sullivan 
is  making  a  far-reaching  contribution  to 
our  educational  system,  which  should  be 
of  interest  to  educators  throughout  the 
entire  Nation, 

The  article  from  the  Palo  Alto  Times 
of  May  3, 1963.  follows: 

( Prom  Palo  Alto  Times.  May  3.  1963] 
Teaching    RxvoLunoif    Peedictkd    Theouch 

COtnUSX    PROGEAMJMC 

(By  Derek  Schoen) 

Wasted  classroom  time,  overcrowded 
classrooms,  lack  of  time  for  giving  needed 
help  to  individual  students,  Inadequate  cur- 
riculum. • 

All  these  well -recognized  shortcomings  In 
the  present-day  educational  programs  of  the 
Nation's  public  school  system  can  be  elim- 
inated quickly  through  the  advent  of  pro- 
gramed Instruction. 

That's  the  claim  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  programcrs.  M.  W.  Sullivan,  of  Palo 
Alto,  who  sees  programed  learning  as  per- 
haps the  most  significant  Innovation  in  edu- 
cation since  the  prlnUng  press. 

Sullivan,  president  of  the  small  but  active 
programing  textbook  firm  of  Sullivan  As- 
sociates, bases  many  of  his  claims  on  the 
still  partial  results  of  the  firm's  pUot  reading 
program  being  conducted  In  the  WhUman 
School   District  In  Mountain  View. 

There,  a  single  class  of  first  graders  is  mak- 
ing Impressively  fast  progress  in  reading 
with  programed  texts,  and  to  remedial  read- 
ing classes  have  made  a  believer  out  of  a 
veteran  teacher  of  so-called  slow  students. 

But  programed  Instruction  Is  nothing  new 
for  Sullivan  or  for  the  nucleus  of  his  staff 
based  In  a  pair  of  wood  frame  buildings  In 
the  city's  foothills  along  Page  Mill  Road. 

mrx    DEGSEZS 

Sullivan  holds  a  total  of  five  degrees.  In- 
cluding a  bachelor's  and  master's  degree  In 
English  from  Yale,  a  bachelor's  degree  In 
Spanish  from  the  University  of  Puetro  Rico,  a 
master's  degree  In  Spanish  from  Mlddlebury 


College,  and  a  Ph.  D.  In  history  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Spain. 

He  first  saw  the  possibility  of  programed 
Instruction  Jn  connection  with  teaching 
machines  whUe  serving  as  a  Marine  Inter- 
preter in  Germany  after  World  War  n.  Ger- 
man advances  In  the  production  of  quality 
tape  recorders  made  It  practical  to  conceive 
of  using  recorders  f<H'  the  teaching  of  such 
subjects  as  foreign  languages. 

Sullivan  himself  designed  one  of  the 
earliest  teaching  machines,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  "an  intricate  electronic  device  that 
gave  both  audio  and  visual  questions  and 
answers  In  a  prepared  sequence." 

He  used  the  electronic  equipment  with 
some  success  while  teaching  languages  at 
Connecticut's  Choate  School,  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  at  Marquette  University.  Mean- 
while, as  America  began  to  produce  quality 
tape  recorders  In  quantity,  an  entire  industry 
evolved  around  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines for  such  uses  as  language  laboratories. 

Sullivan  himself  used  some  of  the  more 
advanced  machines  for  language  classes  at 
HolUns  College  In  Virginia,  where  he  be- 
came head  of  the  department  of  modem 
languages  in  1958.  In  the  simuners  of  both 
1969  and  1960,  he  directed  foreign  language 
Institutes  at  HolUns  with  funds  provided 
by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

But  Sullivan  recalls  that  his  experiences 
with  teaching  machines  left  sc«nethlng  to  be 
desired.  "It  became  obvious  that  the  ma- 
chines were  far  too  expensive  for  normal 
classroom  use — they  also  displayed  a  fine 
knack  for  breaking  down  at  Inopportune 
moments."  he  says. 

So  he.  like  a  number  of  other  prggramers. 
turned  back  to  the  book  as  the  primary 
vehicle  for  carrying  the  new  technique. 

One  of  his  earliest  efforts  at  programing 
instruction  without  the  aid  of  recorders  or 
other  electronic  devices  was  a  book  on  chess, 
which  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  piir- 
chased  and  marketed  in  a  leatherbound 
volume. 

The  book,  which  guaranteed  to  teach  the 
complex  game  in  12  hours,  was  hailed  by 
chess  experts.  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  be- 
came so  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of 
programing  that  It  hired  Sullivan  and  a 
group  of  fellow  programers  away  from  Hol- 
Uns and  built  them  a  headquarters  In  the 
Stanford  Industrial  Park. 

But  after  a  difference  of  opinion  about  how 
programs  should  be  produced.  Sullivan  and 
his  staff  left  the  encyclopedia  firm  and 
moved  into  the  foothills  headquarters,  where, 
they  work  a  7-day  weekly  schedule. 

NO    COITKSBS 

Since  its  formation,  Sullivan  Associates 
has  turned  out  a  total  of  10  programed 
courses,  ranging  from  the  reading  program 
now  being  tested  In  the  Whlsman  District  to 
courses  in  geography,,  English,  linguistics, 
astronomy,  and  French.  The  firm's  output 
now  is  being  published  primarily  by  Mc- 
Graw-Hill and  MacMUlan.  well-known  text- 
book publishing  firms. 

All  the  programs  are  thoroughly  tested  In 
classrooms  before  being  put  on  the  market. 
And  this,  says  Sullivan,  gives  programed  ma- 
terials a  decided  edge  over  standard  text- 
books. 

"There's  never  been  a  truly  good  way  to 
test  educational  materials  before.  An  au- 
thor has  simply  tried  to  cram  his  knowl- 
edge about  subject  matter  Into  a  book — and 
if  some  of  the  student's  couldn't  understand 
the  book,  they  were  either  put  Into  remedial 
classes  or  ignored."  he  says. 

But  since  programs  consist  of  step-by-step 
presentations  of  small  bits  of  material,  each 
building  upon  one  another  toward  the  com- 
plete presentation  of  a  subject.  It  becomes 
imperative  that  the  student  understand 
nearly  every  step  before  he  can  proceed. 
'  Therefore,  and  also  because  the  student's 


success  in  answering  questions  p>osed  by  the 
program  provides  him  with  motivation  to 
continue,  the  program  Is  designed  so  that 
the  average  student  should  answer  correctly 
about  95  percent  of  the  time. 

EEWBITTEN 

When  particular  segments  of  the  program 
are  shown  by  test  results  to  have  been  too 
difficult  for  the  student  to  foUow,  they  are 
rewritten  until  the  correct  percentage  of 
correct  answers  Is  recorded. 

Students  using  the  nvaterlals  also  are 
asked  to  comment  on  various  facets  of  the 
progrfun.  Thus,  says  Sullivan,  the  students 
participate  in  designing  materials  for  use  by 
other  students. 

Since  programs  are  designed  to  allow  stu- 
dents to  work  Individually  at  their  own  pace, 
Sullivan  sees  them  as  eliminating  waste  time 
In  the  classroom  while  a  teacher  holds  up 
proceedings  to  answer  a  single  student's 
question.  Now,  the  teacher  can  help  the  In- 
dividual whUe  the  rest  of  the  class  continues 
work. 

For  the  same  reasons,  he  feels,  programed 
materials  answer  the  problem  p>osed  to  the 
teacher  by  the  wide  range  of  Intelligence  In 
a  given  classroom. 

While  the  teacher  using  standard  materials 
must  now  aim  the  Instruction  at  the  average 
student — thus  rislLlng  damage  to  both  the 
fast  and  slow  learners — programed  courses 
allow  students  to  proceed  at  the  pace  that 
best  suits  them. 

TEACHEBS  EOLE 

And  Sullivan  also  foresees  a  major  change 
in  the  role  of  the  teacher. 

Freed  from  the  tedium  of  presenting  ma- 
terial— the  programs  do  that — the  teacher 
win  have  to  become  a  subject-matter  special- 
ist able  to  serve  the  wide  range  of  individual 
needs  in  a  classroom. 

"Frankly,  teachers  are  going  to  have  to 
become  better  versed  In  what  they  teach. 
They're  no  longer  going  to  be  able  to  Just 
get  by  with  the  knowledge  they  picked  up 
In  college  a  few  years  back.  The  programs 
win  incorporate  the  latest  developments  and 
the  teachers  will  have  to  stay  abreast,"  he 
says. 

Because  it  has  already  been  proved,  that 
students  using  programs  learn  at  a  faster 
pace  than  those  using  standard  materials, 
Increased  use  of  programs  could  conceivably 
have  sociological  repercussions. 

For  instance,  says  Sullivan  Associates  Vice 
President  Lewis  Miller,  It  may  be  envisioned 
that  programs  could  cut  the  basic  public 
school  education  span  from  Its  present  12 
years  to  8  or  even  6  years. 

"Believe  me.  this  is  not  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility."  says  MUler,  who  sees  a  bles- 
sing rather  than  a  problem  In  this  possible 
development.  < 

"On  the  one  hand.  I'll  admit,  thls'ralses 
the  specter  of  children  being  turned  looea 
from  school  at  age  12  or  14 — the  question 
Immediately  arises,  'What  could  they  do?' 

"On  the  brighter  side,  however,  perhaps 
we  won't  graduate  students  faster — maybe 
well  Just  teach  them  more  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  years.  And  Isn't  that  what  education 
is  reaching  for?"  sajrs  Miller. 

Programed  courses  already  have  proved 
to  be  a  boon  to  the  shut-In  student.  Al- 
though unable  to  attend  school,  these  stu- 
dents can  now  keep  pace  with  their  class- 
mates because  the  program  allows  them 
to  work  at  home. 

The  success  of  programs  in  this  area  poses 
anothy  possibility. 

"I  can  conceive  of  a  day  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  when  schools  would  be  nothing 
m<H-e  than  centers  where  students  would 
pick  up  and  return  their  programs,  take 
tests,  and  see  a  small  cadre  of  teachers  for 
their  Individual  needs,"  says  SulUvan. 

Even  under  such  a  system,  he  Insists,  the 
teaching  profession  would  not  suddenly  be 
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raced  wttb  Uie  sudden  elimination  of  thou- 
landa  of  Jobs.  ^  .    ^ 

"If  every  atudi^nt  now  In  college  went  Into 
the  teaching  profewlon.  wed  tUll  have  a 
lerlotw  teacher  shortage  In  30  yean.  Pro- 
graming isn't  going  to  ellmlnAte  teacher* — 
but  It  may   help  aolve  the  shortage,"  eaye 

BulUvan. 

iwrxaparrATTOif 

To  date,  programen  have  only  tackled 
thoae  iubjecu  which  do  not  call  for  In- 
dividual InterpretaUon.  Such  subjecte  as 
esthetics  and  literary  crlUclsm  h»ve  yet  to 
be  programed. 

AdmlnUtrators  and  teachers  In  the  Whls- 
man  School  Dlsulct  are  among  the  bulk 
of  educators  who  "believe  that  programs  can 
never  be  deslgne<l  to  present  such  subjects. 
Says   Whlsman  Superintendent  Arthur  Tln- 

dall: 

"There's  no  dovibt  In  my  mind  that  prop- 
erly used,  programing  will  slgnlflcanUy  im- 
prove the  level  of  education.  But  I  can't 
conceive  that  It  ctm  ever  be  used  to  litera- 
ture—I  Jtist  doni  think  you  can  make  the 
technique  fit  thene  subjects." 

But  Sullivan,  like  other  programers  who 
believe  the  new  technique  will  cause  a  revolu- 
tion In  education,  disagrees. 

"It  may  seem  Impossible  now.  but  Just 
wait  and  see — anjthlng  that  can  be  Uught 
can  be  programed."   he  says. 
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PoBsh  Nalioul  Day 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    lCJkS8ACHT7SKTT8 

IN  THK  HOUSE  Or  RKPRBSENTA-nVES 

Thursdciv.  May  2. 1963 


Mr.  PHILiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  » 
source  of  great  iDride  and  privilege  for 
me  to  join  today  once  again  in  this  most 
fitting    celebration   of    Polish    National 

Day. 

I  always  eagerly  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity on  this  occasion  which  the  House 
has  recognized  now  for  some  years  to 
pay  my  warm  tribute  of  honor,  respect 
and  congratulation  to  the  noble  Polish 
people  and  their  govemment-ln-exlle, 
which  Is  struggling  bravely  to  redeem 
the  freedoms  of  this  great  land  and  noble 
people. 

I  have  been  deeply  Impressed,  in  com- 
mon with  true  fredom  lovers  all  over 
the  world,  by  the  eloquent  commemora- 
tive message  of  His  Excellency.  August 
Zaleski.  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland. 

Referring  to  the  original  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Const: tuUon  of  May  3,  1791. 
as  the  "sjrmbol  of  Poland's  freedom  and 
independence,"  President  Zaleski  hailed 
the  new  Constitution  as  ending  the  age- 
old  monarchial  dictatorship  and  remov- 
ing the  barriers  to  personal  liberty 
which  had  sJBicted  the  Polish  nation  and 
country  for  centuries  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution. 

This  significant  event,  as  he  has  so  well 
said,  demonstrated  the  force  of  a  sublime 
idea  inspiring  the  Pollst  people  and 
illuminating  for  them  the  way  to  moral, 
political,  and  social  sulvancement  in  their 
governmental  afTairs. 

Like  our  own  Constitution,  the  Polish 
Constitution  was  clear  In  its  recognition 


of  the  divine  nature  of  the  moral  law.  the 
inaUenable  right  of  men  and  women  to 
be  free  and  to  order  their  own  self-gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  a  curious  and  slgniflcfuit  coinci- 
dence that  before  the  original  Polish 
ConsUtution  could  be  implemented,  the 
Russians  Invaded  Poland  on  the  spurious 
pretext  of  "restoring  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  famed  Polish  nation."  It  Is 
well  for  us  to  note  today  that  this  so- 
called  defense  of  freedom  by  Russia  years 
ago  bears  an  analogy  to  the  present  at- 
titude, methods,  and  suppression  by  force 
and  IntimidaUon  of  Polish  liberty  by  the 
Soviets  in  our  time  and  generation. 

One  would  have  to  be  naive  indeed  to 
believe  that  the  current  dictatorship  of 
Poland,  engineered  and  directed  by  the 
Soviets,  is  designed  for  the  defense  of 
freedom  of  the  Polish  people.  To  the 
contrary,  it  Is  a  calloused  denial  of  the 
ordinary  rights  associated  with  freedom 
and  autonomous,  democratic  govern- 
ment. ,     ^.      .- 

As  President  Zaleski  notes  In  his  able 
discourse,  the  present  behavior  of  the 
Russian  authorlUes  and  their  Polish 
agents  toward  the  free  Poles  brings  to 
mind  the  methods  used  by  the  old  czarist 

agents. 

The  Communist  corispiracy  Is  short- 
sighted and  unrealistic  Indeed.  If  Its 
leaders  believe  that  unceasing  oppres- 
sion arul  tyranny  can  ever  successfully 
undermine  the  lofty  Ideals  of  the  Polish 

nation.  .    ,.  # 

These  ideals,  predicated  on  firm  beUef 
in  the  Almighty,  and  a  compelling  reso- 
lute devoUon  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, impregnate  the  very  cells  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Liberty  is  part  of  their  very  being; 
faith  in  the  Lord  an  indelible  stamp  of 
the  Polish  character. 

No  superstate,  however  powerful,  and 
no  tyranny,  however  oppressive,  can  ever 
eradicate  these  beliefs  or  grind  the  gal- 
lant Polish  people  Into  willing  minions 
of  the  Marxist,  slave  state. 

In  Polish  hearts,  the  concepts  of  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  belief  in  God  wiU  ever 
remain  vibrant,  strong  and  tenacious  un- 
til the  day  when  Poland  shall  be  lib- 
erated from  the  cruel  bondage  which 
now  holds  them  in  Its  grip. 

Gallant  people,  determined  to  be  free 
under  the  EHvine  Master  and  in  the  be- 
neficent shelter  of  free  institutions,  will 
never  forfeit  or  give  up  their  birthright. 
or  cease  their  brave  struggle,  until  their 
liberties,  their  rights  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  have 
been  restored. 

The  whole  free  world  deeply  sympa- 
thizers with  the  gallant  Polish  people, 
and  our  own  great  Nation  committed,  as 
it  Is.  to  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man  will  never  abandon  the  oppressed 
of  Poland  and  other  lands  seeking  their 
God-given  moral  rights  to  the  free  way 
of  life. 

In  every  way  given  to  us.  we  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  to  the  Polish  people  every 
encouragement  and  assistance  In  pursu- 
ing their  chosen  ideals  and  finally  realiz- 
ing once  again  the  fruits  and  blessings 
of  freedom. 

I  am  highly  privileged.  Mr.  Speake;-, 
to  support  my  distinguished  colleagues 


in  this  fitting  tribute  to  mark  the  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  I  want  to  compliment 
and  commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  splendid  presentation 
in  behalf  of  the  sacred  cause  of  Poland. 
Let    me   say    that    it    is    with    great 
pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  praising  the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  a  great  people. 
The  Polish  people  have  been  fighting  the 
battle  for  freedom  for  centuries  with  a 
tenacity  and  courage  that  could  never 
possibly  be  surpassed  or  exceeded.     I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
my  unyielding  and  unceasing  support  of 
the  Polish  cause,  to  which  I  have  been 
devoted  since  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
In  this  support  of  Polish  freedom,  I  have 
simply  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own 
conscience  because  it  has  been  clear  to 
me  from  the  very  beglrming  of  the  un- 
fortunate international  situation  which 
fastened  tyranny  upon  the  brave,  noble 
and  gallant  people  of  Poland  that  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  unspeakable  and 
brutal  tyranny  In  all  history  as  well  as 
an  unvarnished  perfidy. 

Peace  seeking,  liberty  loving,  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  this  noble  people  are  the 
victims  of  unwarranted  aggression  and 
tyrarmy.  First  It  was  Hitler  and  then 
it  was  Stalin  who  terrorized  and 
ravished  this  grtat  ChrisUan  nation. 
The  exploits  of  the  Polish  people  against 
cruel,  overwhelming  enemies  were  and 
are  among  the  brightest  in  the  annals 
of  mankinds  age-old  battle  against 
tyranny,  oppression  and  dictatorship. 

The  oCBclal  deliberations  and  diplo- 
matic surrenders  at  YalU,  Teheran  and 
Potsdam,  which  consigned  entire  nations 
Into  the  bondage  and  subjugation  of 
Soviet  communism,  stand  as  a  gross 
betrayal  of  Poland  and  other  freedom 
loving  nations. 

What  a  great  tragedy,  what  a  crass 
violation  of  human  decency  and  human 
rights  to  witness  the  great,  proud,  his- 
toric Polish  nation  shackled  In  Soviet 
bondage  with  th6  acquiescence  and  ac- 
tion of  its  own  allies. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  today  that 
we  should  pledge  to  the  Polish  people, 
and  to  all  small  nations  suffering  under 
the  yoke  of  tyrariny  and  oppression,  our 
unyielding  determination  to  seek  free- 
dom for  these  unhappy  lands.  In  these 
tributes  by  the  House  today,  let  it  be 
made  known  to  the  great  historic  Polish 
people  that  their  fight  for  freedom  Is  our 
fight  because  It  Is  the  fight  for  liberty, 
democracy,  justice,  morality  and  human 
decency.  It  Is  the  fight  for  every  pre- 
cious value  of  the  free  world  and  the  free 
way  of  life. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  and  glory 
of  the  Polish  people  that  they  have  never 
ceased  their  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
are  still  ready  to  make  continued  sacri- 
fices to  recover  the  liberties  which  were 
stolen  from  them  by  shameless  perfidy 
and  armed  might.  So  today  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  let  us  reiterate  our  loyalty  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  Polish  liberty.  Let 
us  renew  our  pledge  and  our  prayer  that 
Poland  will  be  liberated  from  the  op- 
pressor and  restored  to  her  high  and 
rightful  place  among  free  nations. 


1963 
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May  the  day  soon  come,  pray  God. 
when  Poland  is  free  from  the  chains  of 
slavery  and  restored  to  her  status  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation. 

I  ask  that  President  Zaleski's  message 
may  be  inserted  as  part  of  my  speech. 

The  message  follows: 

MXSSAOB   OF   THB  PaXBmKMT   OT   THX   RXPUBUC 
or    POLAKD   TO    Tm   POUSH    NaTIOM    ON  THK 

Ox;asion   or  thk  Polish   National   Dat, 
Mat  3,  1063 

(H.  E.  August  Zaleski.  President  o€  the  Re- 
public of  Poland,  has  issued  the  following 
message  to  Poles  all  over  the  world  on  the 
occasion  ot  the  Polish  National  Day  this 
year.) 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  May  3, 
1791.  the  Diet  of  the  Polish  CXMnmonwealth 
virtually  without  dissent  enacted  a  new  Con- 
stitution law  which,  though  never  applied, 
has  been  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  Poland's 
freedom  and  independence. 

This  was  so  because  the  new  Constitution 
accomplished  at  one  stroke  all  that  had  not 
been  ventured  even  by  gradual  stages:  It 
ended  the  system  of  electing  the  kings  of 
Poland,  abolished  the  institution  of  liberum 
veto,  and  took  the  lower  estates  vinder  Its 
protection.  In  such  manner,  it  removed  all 
the  ailments  which  had  afBlcted  the  country 
for  the  last  two  centuries. 

Many  years  later,  on  May  8.  1881.  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski  stressed  the  significance 
of  this  act.  thus: 

"Our  nation.  In  1  day  at  once  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  spirit,  to  a  moral  power,  there- 
tofore unattalned  by  any  other  one.  •  •  • 
It  Is  conceivable  that  an  individual  seized  by 
a  sublime  Idea  may  rise  toward  It.  but  when 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  is  suddenly 
illuminated  by  the  power  and  light  of  moral 
excellence  •  •  •  such  a  sing\ilar  fact  can- 
not be  otherwise  explained  than  as  due  to 
the  special  grace  of  providence  " 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  enthusiasm  the 
May  Constitution  evoked  amidst  the  Polish 
people  and  Its  favorable  reception  In  all  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  It  was  fated 
never  to  enter  into  force. 

Russia,  who  had  been  warring  with  Tur- 
key, concluded  peace  at  Jaasy  on  January 
9.  1792.  Only  a  few  months  sufficed  for  her 
troops  to  be  transferred  to  the  Polish  fron- 
tier. And  in  May  oC  that  year.  Russian 
armies  again  invaded  Poland — as  the  Rus- 
sian Government  announced,  "to  restore  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  famed  Polish 
nation." 

We  all  know  how  this  defense  of  freedom 
by  Russia  ended.  But  we  should  ponder 
the  very  evident  analogy  between  Russia's 
methods  of  action  against  Poland  In  those 
times  and  today. 

Once  again,  the  Russian  Oovemment 
strives  to  persuade  the  Poles  and  the  whole 
world  that  she  is  "the  defender  of  Poland's 
freedom,"  though  now  "against  the  machi- 
nations of  imperialists  and  capitalists."  As 
In  1792,  so  now  are  there  Poles  who  either 
consider  Russian  intentions  toward  Poland 
to  be  sincere  because  these  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  their  views  on  society,  or  pretend 
to  consider  them  as  such  because  they  an- 
swer their  personal  interests. 

Even  the  behavior  of  the  Russian  author- 
ities and  their  Polish  agenU  toward  the 
free  Poles  brings  to  mind  the  methods  used 
by  the  old  tsarist  agents.  Their  summons 
to  "realism"  Is.  practically  speaking.  tanU- 
mount  to  a  call  for  resignation  from  the 
loftiest  Ideals  of  the  Polish  nation.  It  is 
understandable  and  even  necessary  that  un- 
der the  present  conditions  the  people  in  Po- 
land should  devote  themselves  primarily  to 
the  reconstruction  of  their  country.  But 
the  Poles  in  other  countries  must  remember 
they  have  remained  there  to  demand  justice 
for  Poland,  not  merely  to  restrict  their  ac- 
tivities to  furthering  the  extension  of  eco- 


ncxnic  aid  or  to  enrich  the  museums  of  Po- 
land, and  so  on. 

Happily,  the  great  majority  of  the  free 
Poles  maintain  their  standpoint  of  protest 
against  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Po- 
land under  the  Communist  yoke.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  majority  wUl  continue 
to  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  com- 
plete freedom,  territorial  integrity,  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Polish  Republic,  and  that 
with  divine  help  it  will  attain  the  unity 
necessary  to  bring  this  struggle  to  victory. 


Polonia  Paid  Tribate  ia  1962  to  Its  Cnril 
War  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  • 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLIKOI8 

IN  ITHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Polish -American  Historical  Association, 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanski.  Midwest  coor- 
dinator of  the  American  Polish  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee,  presented  an  in- 
teresting repoTt  emphasizing  the  con- 
tributions of  this  group  to  Civil  War 
Centennial  wmimemorations. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  interest 
throughout  the  country  of  Civil  War 
commemorations  and  historical  reviews, 
I  insert  a  condensed  version  of  Dr. 
Rozanski's  report  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Polonia  Paid  Trxbutc  nr  1962  to  Its  Civil 

Was  Heroes — The  Eitobts  of  the  Auxb- 

ICAN-POUfiH    CiVn,   WaE    CCNTrNNIAL    COM- 
MITTKE    BBOUGHT    TO    LIGHT    MUCH    OF    OOE 

OLoaiocs  Past 

At  the  yearly  forum  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Historical  Association,  held  in  December 
in  Chicago.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanski,  Midwest 
coordinator  of  the  American -Pcdlsh  Civil 
War  Centennial  Committee  gave  an  interest- 
ing report  of  the  activities  of  this  organiza- 
tion during  the  past  year.  Addressing  the 
forum  on  December  27.  Dr.  Rozanski  stressed 
the  fact  that  the  effort  of  APCWCC  brought 
to  light  much  of  the  glorious  past  of  Polonia. 

Dr.  Rozanski  In  his  report  stated  as 
follows : 

OCNEaAL  KEZTZANOWSKI'S  75TH  IN  ICEICOEIAM 

In  New  York  City  on  January  31  at  the 
Koscluszko  Foundation,  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Wladlmlr  B.  Krzyzanowskl  was  honored 
on  the  exact  date  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
his  death.  It  was  a  very  solemn  observance 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American- 
Polish  Civil  War  Centennial  Conunlttee  and 
Joined  In  by  some  16  centennial,  military, 
veteran,  fraternal,  and  civil  groups.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  coldest  night  of  the 
year,  yet  an  overflow  audience  attended  to 
hear  an  Inspiring  program. 

On  that  occasion  the  adjutant  general  of 
New  York,  Oen.  Charles  A.  Stevenson, 
delivered  the  main  address  which  in  fact  was 
a  historical  paper  in  which  he  reevaluated 
General   Krzyzanowskl's  role  in  Gettysburg. 

Through  the  American-Polish  Civil  War 
Centennial  Committee  Chronicle,  proclama- 
tions by  Illinois  Governor  Otto  Kerner  and 
Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  were  Issued. 
Further  tributes  were  paid  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  the  National  ClvU  War  Centen- 
nial Conunlsslon.  Old  Guard  of  City  of  New 
York,  the  Loyal  Legion.  Congressmen  Ed- 
ward Derwinsiu  and  Dam  Rostinkowski. 


The  highlight  of  this  commemoration 
was  the  unveiling  of  the  first  contemporary 
portrait  of  General  Krzyzanowskl  painted  in 
1037  by  the  late  Jerzy  Sudnik  of  Newark, 
N.J.  Today  It  hangs  in  the  main  gallery  of 
the  Koscluszko  Foundation. 

POLPEX   1962   HONORS  CIVIL  WAB  POLES 

On  March  9-10-11,  the  Polonxis  Philatelic 
Society  honored  the  I»olish  heroes  of  the 
Civil  War,  by  Issuing  a  commemMtitlve 
stamp,  honoring  General  Krzyzanowskl  and 
his  Perish  Legion.  The  design  was  based 
on  Walter  Krawlec's  earlier  pen  tribute.  An 
8-page  leaflet,  giving  a  short  history  of 
the  Pcriish  effort  in  the  ClvU  War,  came  with 
the  stamp  issue.  The  22d  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Polonus  PhUatellc  Society  was 
held  in  the  Polish  Museum  of  America, 
where  the  Court  of  Honor  featured  relics 
taken  out  ot  General  Krzyzanowski's  grave 
some  26  years  ago  by  Henry  Archackl.  Amer- 
ican-Polish ClvU  War  Centennial  Cconmittee 
chairman. 

Polpex  1962  and  its  ClvU  War  theme  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  favorable  publicity 
with  the  national  Stamp  Magazine  of  March 
8  devoting  almost  7  pages  with  11  illustra- 
tiona  to  the  Civil  War  Poles  and  kindred 
subjects. 

TBIBUTE   TO    POLISH    NUNS 

Another  cc«nmemoratlve  stamp  was  issued 
by  the  Plewacki  Poet  American  Legion  of 
Buffalo.  This  honored  the  Polish  nuns  in  the 
Civil  War,  particularly  Sisters  Veronica  and 
Serena  of  the  Klimklewlcz  family.  When 
Sister  Veronica  died  at  the  age  of  91  in  Balti- 
more, she  was  burled  with  fuU  military  hon- 
ors, a  distinction  perhaps  unique  to  the 
order. 

PILGRIMAGE    TO    ARLINGTON 

The  next  event  which  attracted  national 
attention  was  the  yearly  New  York  PLAV 
pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  General  Krzyza- 
nowski  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
This  2-day  pUgrimage  of  AprU  7-6  broxight 
over  200  patriotic  participants,  the  largest 
such  gathering  since  the  unveUing  of  the 
memorial  in  1988.  The  American  Perish 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee  chairman 
delivered  the  main  eulogy  in  the  absence  of 
ailing  Cd.  Benjamin  T.  Anuszklewica  to 
whom  everlasting  credit  goes  for  erecting 
the  Krzyzanowskl  Memorial.  It  was  a  very 
busy  weekend  as  further  wreaths  and  trib- 
utes were  laid  to  the  memory  of  Oscar  Ble- 
laska,  son  of  Captain  Bielaski,  who  later  be- 
came of  first  Polish  major  league  ballplayer. 
He  lies  in  the  Catholic  part  of  Arlington 
Cemetery.  The  grave  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Albin  P. 
Schoepf  and  the  Captain  Bielaskl  famUy  plot 
in  the  Congressional  Cemetery  were  covered 
with  wreaths. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Shipley,  granddaughter  of 
Captain  Bielaskl,  was  presented  with  the 
Adam  Mlcklewlcz  Centennial  medal,  given  to 
the  Bielaskl  family  by  the  Soclete  Hlstorlque 
et  Lltteralre  of  Paris.  This  oldest  Polish  his- 
torical society  outside  of  Poland  contains  the 
first  papers  of  Captain  Bielaskl  as  an  exile 
from  Poland. 

On  May  4  the  Society  Hlstorlque  also  hon- 
ored Gov.  Otto  Kerner  with  the  Mlcklewlcz 
medal  and  this  was  presented  in  person  by 
American  Polish  Civil  War  Centennial 
Committee  Midwest  coordinator  In  the 
presence  of  John  Trolke,  PRCU,  president 
Stanley  Turkiewicz  and  president  Charles 
Roemarek  of  the  PNA  and  Polish  American 
Congress. 

AMERICAN    POLISH   CIVIL   WAR  CENTENNIAL   HALL 
DEDICATED 

On  May  12th,  the  new  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Hall  in  the  Polish  Museum  of  America 
was  dedicated.  Here  In  cooperation  with 
the  museum  administration  American  Polish 
ClvU  War  Centennial  Committee,  we  man- 
aged to  collect  enough  ClvU  War  artifacts  to 
make  an  impressive  start  toward  a  perma- 
nent depository  for  materlai  and  memora- 
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b  lU  on  our  Potlah  herow  In  the  Civil  War. 
T  a«  oAcl&l  dedication  Bponaored  by  the  nu- 
noU  deptxtment  of  PLAV  brwught  together 
Ir    the  muscxun  Poloola  s  leader*. 

Unveiled  waa  Carolina  Krzyzanowskra 
headstone,  wife  of  General  Krzyzanowskl. 
Tila  neglected  mement3  waa  found  slowly 
d  alntagratlng  on  a  rooftop  ahed  In  back  of 
tJie  Frank  J.  DcMnbrowskl  American  Legion 
pMt  of  Brooklyn. 

MAflSACHtrSCTTS    TUSXTTK 

On  June   1    the  State   convention  of  the 
Fpllah   American  Veterans  met   In  Webster, 
adopting  the  Civil  War  theme. 

HJl.  »E80LUnONS  70»-707 

In  the  meanwhile  American  Polish  Civil 
V  'mx  Centennial  Committee  had  been  work- 
li  kg  behind  the  scene*  for  a  Presidential  proc- 
hmatton.  declaring  July  9.  birthday  of  Oen- 
e>al  KrayzanowBkl.  as  a  Memorial  Day.  On 
X  [ay  8,  Congressmen  Ro*rrx>ncowBKi  and  D>K- 
V 1N8XI  Introduced  Hoxise  Resolution  706-707 
t)  that  effect.  These  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
1,  waa  necsiiiiry  to  rally  support  for  the 
tills.  This  waa  done  by  a  concerted  action 
1-om  Chicago.  New  York,  and  Washington, 
/mencan  Polish  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
EUtee  chairman  made  a  persooal  appeal  at 
tM  PAC  biennial  meeting  ^  Washlnglon. 
I  I.e.  and  canvassed  all  the  members  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  majority  were  in 
f  kvor  Including  a  wrlt-.en '  commitment  by 
1  'M  Chairman,  Zmamxjtl  Ckixts  of  New  York. 
Itowever,  Chairman  CcLza  never  brought  it 
\p  for  a  vote  and  oiu  laudable  effort  ez- 
I  Ired  In  a  pigeonhole. 

TUBXTTC    TO    CENKRAL    KAXCK 

It  (APCWCC)  suffered  a  setback  In  Wash- 
lUgton.  a  great  triumph  was  registered  In 
Itew  Jersey.  Here  the  PLAV  of  that  State, 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  the  APCWCC  and  the 
jr.J.  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  ar- 
langed  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to 
4  }«naral  Karge  at  the  site  oX  his  grave.  Over 
4  00  attended  the  ceremonies  there  and  300 
I  nore  attended  the  memc>rlal  dinner  with  high 
(ll^nltarles  In  attendance.  New  Jersey 
<>OT.  Richard  Hughes  hiis  proclaimed  July  4 
1,8  General  Karge  Memorial  E>ay  as  did  Gov. 
Otto  Kerner  of  Illinois  and  Chicago  Mayor 
]  tlchard  Daley,  who  proclaimed  a  whole  week 
I  n  Karge's  memory.  Tt.e  end  reexilt  of  this 
irlbute  will  be  the  memorializing  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Karge  In  a  permaneivt  exhibit  in  the 
jotunda  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  where  the 
:nmilgratlon  Museum  Is  now  being  estab- 
:  Ished  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  this  Interior. 

CAPTAIM     snUUIKl'S     ICXMORT     HONOKZD 

On  November  11  the  Illinois  PLAV  honored 
::aptaln  Blelaakl's  memory  In  Elmwood  Park 
OlvU  War  Memorial  after  the  American 
Polish  Clvtl  War  Centennial  Committee  had 
unveiled  an  unknown  likeness  of  the  captain 
3n  the  101st  anniversary  of  his  death  on 
November  7. 

PUSLICATIONS 

The  December  1961  Usue  of  the  N.Y.C.W.- 
C.C.  bxilletln  carried  the  full  text  of  a  speech 
l)y  Bruce  Catton,  foremost  Civil  War  his- 
torian. Mr.  Catton  eulogized  the  Polish  Le- 
gion. General  Krzyzanowskl.  Captan  Bledow- 
Bkl.  and  the  Civil  War  Poles  In  general.  This 
bvilletln  reached  all  the  Civil  War  groups  In 
SO  States.     P^lrther,  American  Polish  Civil 


War  Centennial  Committee  headquarters 
sent  out  over  20  press  releases.  It  also 
furnished  the  National  Catholic  News  Serv- 
ice material  on  General  Krzyzanowskl. 
which  subeequently  appeared  In  a  feature 
story  distributed  nationally  to  the  Catholic 
press.  The  Polish -American  prees  devoted 
special  pages  and  much  space  to  Generals 
Krzyzanowskl.  Karge.  CapUln  Blelaskl.  and 
others. 

HOW    ABOUT    azsxAacH** 

This  then  In  effect  Is  a  report  of  the  more 
spectacular  activities  of  the  American  Polish 
Civil  War  Centennial  Committee — but  how 
about  the  other  aspect  of  the  committee — 
serious  reaearch?  Thla  la  a  huge  undertak- 
ing, and  here  we  hope  with  the  aid  of 
PAHA  to  cover  the  field  In  their  respective 
areas.  American  Polish  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Committee  researchers  have  made  field 
trli»  to  Mound  City,  ni  ,  Random.  111. 
Washington,  DC.  Charleston.  S.C.  Port 
Delaware,  Etel..  North  Arlington,  N  J  .  Boston. 
Mass  .  Spotuylvanla.  Va.  These  trips  were  In 
search  for  Information  on  Dr.  Kalussowskl. 
Major  Tochman.  Col.  John  Smolenakl,  Jr, 
Capt.  Gustave  Ma^nlckl.  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzew- 
ska.  and  Oapt.  Joseph  Gloskowskl.  There 
are  a  hundred  more  that  need  to  be  \in- 
covered. 

Our  western  Pennsylvania  chairman. 
Joseph  A.  BorkowBkl.  of  Pittsburgh.  worklD« 
Independently  of  Halman's  lists,  uncovered 
84  more  names  of  Pennsylvania  Civil  War 
Poles.  We  have  found  actual  photographs  of 
General  Krryzanowskl.  Karge.  and  Captain 
Gloskowskl  In  the  field,  plus  llkeneses  of 
lesser  known  officers — all  this,  my  friends, 
on  the  smallest  research  budget  Imaginable. 
Imagine  then  what  could  be  done  with  some 
modest  funds  at  our  disposal.  This  then  Is 
the  work  of  three  of  four  Individuals  with 
a  handful  of  sympathizers.  Call  them  Civil 
War  buffs  If  you  will,  but  they  have  managed 
to  get  things  done  for  the  good  of  Americana 
of  Polish  exUactlona. 

APPEAL 

The  American  Polish  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Committee  came  Into  being  because  of 
necessity.  Because  the  record  of  the  Poles 
In  Llncolnlan  America  waa  so  remarkable 
that  to  neglect  It  during  these  centennial 
years  would  be  a  crime.  Our  committee  la 
a  6-year  conunlttee.  It  does  not  rival  any 
existing  group — It  Is  strictly  augmentary 
and  once  the  centennial  Is  over  In  1808. 
It  hopes  to  publish  Its  findings  and  deposit 
all  of  Its  material  In  the  ClvU  War  room  In 
the    Polish    Museum    of    America. 

Thus,  we  who  are  studying  the  Polish 
past  In  America,  will  be  remembering  at  least 
one  Polish  historian  who  brought  to  light 
much  of  that  past  Into  the  light  of  the 
present. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congxessional  Rxcoxo. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-H2.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Recoss  at  $1  50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmimi 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RECoao  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 

GOVERNMENT  PTJBUCATION3  FOR  SALK 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  piir- 
chasers.  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
8upp.  2). 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  Urwful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  RepreaentaUve.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcasaaioNAL  Rscoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  Uiereof 
(VS.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  RepresentaUves.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
Uve  department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  repwrts  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US. 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  esUmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Beg  Pardon — Our  Mistake — Your  Gold 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
spokesmen  of  the  surviving  gold  mining 
industry  Is  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Huelsdonk  who 
Is  vice  president  of  the  Best  Mines  Corp., 
in  Downievllle,  Calif. 

A  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Huelsdonk  gave 
an  excellent  talk  on  gold  legislation. 
Mr.  Huelsdonk,  I  believe,  did  an  excellent 
job  of  pointing  up  the  complications  in 
the  overall  gold  question  and  that  imme- 
diate solutions  in  the  international  gold 
situation  are  impossible. 

Mr.  Huelsdonk  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  reversing  the  current  disastrous 
trend  in  our  gold  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  excerpts  of  Mr  Huels- 
donk's  talk. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Beg  Pardon — Our  Mistake-   Your  Gold 

I  am  here  not  as  a  critic  but  as  a  gold 
miner  with  a  determination  to  point  out 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  our  politicians 
and  monetary  experts  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make,  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  these  mistakes  have  not  only  taken 
away  Inherent  rights  which  segregates  the 
gold  miner  as  a  lower-grade  citizen  but  they 
are  also  raising  havoc  with  the  American 
economy. 

Monetary  experts  universally  have  agreed 
on  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  gold  must  be 
honored  as  the  king  of  money  In  the  bank- 
note world  Per  this  reason,  their  decision, 
by  all  odds,  is  right  and.  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  this  international  compact  has 
crowned  gold,  without  evasion  of  interna- 
tional responsibility,  as  the  final  authority 
in  our  own  banknote  kingdom.  But  our 
own  monetary  experts  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize this  predominant  fact  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  unable  to  understand  why 
our  king  is  sick  and  that  be  Is  dying  by 
ounces  without  an  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  So  they  administer  to  his  symp- 
totQS  only  by  prescribing  all  of  the  mistake 
meJllclne  that  both  of  our  political  parties 
can  concoct.  They  have  given  many  bitter 
pills,  from  confidence  talks  to  paper  money 
transfusions,  but  the  king  continues  to 
wither  because  such  dosages  do  not  cure. 
They,  like  opiates,  induce  glowing  visions 
with  disintegrating  relapses.  Hence,  oiu- 
remedies  have  been  faddish  but  false.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  stop  the  outflow  of 
our  gold,  stop  the  buildup  of  foreign  claims 
against  our  gold,  balance  our  payments, 
stem  our  Inflation,  nor  maintain  interna- 
tional confldence  in  our  dollar.  They  have. 
Instead,  left  the  United  States  In  dire  need 
of  gold  with  her  gold  mines  closed  down 
under  the  ridiculous  assumption  that  if 
they  were  allowed  to  run.  the  dollar  may  be 
weakened.    Clearly,  this  shows  that  mIsUkes 
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have  been  made,  so  let's  backtrack  and  un- 
scramble a  few  with  the  hope  that  this  hind- 
sight may  help  avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls 
in  the  future. 

Beginning  In  January  of  1934.  after  our 
Government  confiscated  all  of  our  gold  and 
prohibited  its  coinage  and  use  as  money  In 
the  United  States,  the  Treasury  Department 
licensed  the  domestic  users  of  gold  and  kept 
records  of  its  consumption  in  the  Industries, 
arts  and  professions.  Por  the  next  5  years, 
to  September  s>i  1939  when  World  War  n 
broke  out  in  E^lrope  while  we  were  living  in 
a  peacetime  economy,  the  domestic  indus- 
trial consumption  ol  gold  for  our  peacetime 
needs  averaged  only  $436,164  i>er  year.  Dur- 
ing the  next  2  years,  with  Europe  a  holocaust, 
we  lived  in  a  semiwar  economy.  During  this 
period,  the  domestic  consumption  of  gold 
went  from  $4  million  in  1940  to  $9  million 
In  1941.  During  the  next  4  years  we  well 
can  remember  that  we  were  living  in  a  full- 
scale  war  economy  and  that  all  of  our  indus- 
tries, crafts  and  professions  were  strictly 
geared  to  the  efforts  of  warfare,  from  ration 
stamps  to  war  production  boards.  But  what 
we  may  not  remember  is  that  the  domestic 
consiomption  of  gold  for  vise  in  this  warfare 
economy  Jumped  to  •19.7  million  in  1942,  to 
$41  million  In  1943,  to  $65.3  million  in  1944, 
and  to  $102.5  million  In  1945.  the  year  the 
war  ended,  and  that  during  the  year  1946, 
while  our  soldiers  were  still  marching  around 
the  globe,  we  consumed  over  $137  million 
worth  of  Industrial  gold  domestically. 

Now  you  may  wonder  what  this  has  to 
do  with  experts  or  mistakes.  But  you  need 
not  be  reminded  that  when  we  entered  World 
War  II  experts  were  corralled  from  all  of  the 
Ivory  towers  and  that  these  experte  had  to 
make  decisions  whether  they  could  agree  or 
not.  One  of  their  memorable  decisions  was 
that  "bullets  could  not  be  made  out  of 
gold  and,  therefore,  gold  was  not  strategic 
to  the  war  effort"  and  so  the  American  gold 
mines  were  ordered  closed  and  gold-mining 
equipment  was  even  expedited  to  Russia. 
Such  a  decision  could  be  likened  to  the  hu- 
mor that  was  prevalent  at  the  time,  such  as 
the  experts  ordering  the  geologists  to  find 
more  brass  mines,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
the  horses  to  take  off  their  shoes  at  night 
to  save  steel,  but  this  decision  was  no  Joke. 
Although  the  experts  could  not  agree  it  was 
in  dead  earnest.  Furthermore,  to  button 
down  the  lid,  their  sUtUtlcians  had  esti- 
mated that  this  move  would  release  15,000 
to  aO.OOO  miners  for  copper  and  other 
strategic  metals.  Congressional  hearings 
later  showed  that  only  497  were  recruited 
and  only  about  300  of  these  were  miners 
and  muckers. 

According  to  Treasury  Department  flgvu-es 
the  total  domestic  peacetime  consumption 
of  gold  for  the  industrial  uses  during  the  5 
years  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II  was  only  $2.180321  worth,  while  in 
the  5  years  that  we  were  fighting  the  war 
and  mopping  it  up  our  domestic  warfare 
economy  required  $365,589,756  worth  otf  gold 
to  build  up  and  maintain  our  fighting  force. 
If  gold  Is  not  strategic  to  a  war  economy 
then  why  did  our  war  economy  use  over  167 
times  more  industrial  gold  than  our  peace- 
time requirements? 

You  can  draw  your  own  conclusions,  but 
this  is  not  all,  these  Increased  requirements 
were  for  only  the  physical  uses  of  gold  In 
our  own  front  yard  to  provide  essentials  for 
an  absolute  war  economy.  More  Impcwtant 
are   the  monetary   aspects  of  gold  In   war- 


time. When  we  entered  World  War  II  in 
December  of  1941,  we  bad  a  gold  reserve  of 
$22,761  million.  Against  this  were  $8,310 
million  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  claims  and 
$3,679  million  of  foreign  short-term  balances 
for  total  claims  of  $11,989  million  or  for  a 
total  mortgage  of  only  52.7  percent  against 
the  gold  we  were  holding.  This  means  that 
we  went  Into  war  owning  outright  $10,772 
million  worth  of  unencumbered  gold,  which, 
according  to  expert  opinion,  was  not  strate- 
gic to  our  war  efforts.  However  after  only 
3  years  of  shooting  we  were  left  with  only 
$461  million  worth  of  this  net  gold.  Thus 
in  this  short  time  a  war  economy  had 
siphoned  off  $2.13  billion  worth  of  our  phy- 
sical gold  and  increased  the  mortgage  to 
$20,170  million  or  to  97.8  percent  of  what  we 
had  left. 

Then,  in  1945,  as  we  continued  to  fight, 
the  claims  smothered  the  balance  and  a  con- 
ference was  called  by  the  experts  to  Inflate 
our  money  to  cover  the  mortgage  by  lower- 
ing the  gol(^  requirements  behind  the  dollar 
from  40  to  25  percent. 

This    was   done   after    Germany   had   sur- 
rendered    and     the     defeat     of     Japan     was 
plainly  evident.     Europe  was  devastated  and 
her  recovery  facilities  lay  in  shambles,  while 
the  plants  of  the  United  States  were  fully 
intact  and  geared  for  the  rehabilitation  Job 
that   was   then   apparent.     This   could   have 
meant   only  "one   thing   in   the    postwar   pe- 
riod,  a  heavy  trade  balance  for  the  United 
States  and  a  heavy  Inflow  of  gold  that  would 
drastically  Inflate  her  economy,  and  particu- 
larly so,  if  this  liberal  reduction  In  gold  re- 
serve requirements  were  put  Into  effect.    But 
despite    this,    the    experts   made    the    move. 
The  gold  did  come   In — $3>4    billion   worth, 
from  the  end  of  the  war  until   1949   when 
England   was  forced  to  devalue  her  pound. 
The  above  facts  pose  the  big  question  as 
to  whether  the  war  was  |won  because  we  had 
so  many  experts,  or  whether  It  was  won  in 
spite  of  the  experts,  because  we  had  so  much 
gold.     If  you  can  visualize  m>jst  of  the  gold 
In  enemy  vaults  instead  of  ours  at  the  out- 
break of  another  war  you  may  have  the  an- 
swer.    Under      the      present      International 
monetary    arrangements    American    citizens 
cannot  own  or  buy  gold  or  gold  security  any- 
where in  the  world  to  maintain  the  value  of 
their  domestic  dollar   equal  to  the  set  gold 
value  that  the  United  States  must  guarantee 
for  foreign  dollar  balances.     This  may  seem 
like   a   long   way   around   to  give   away    our 
gold,  but  the  machinery  was  set  up  In  1945 
about  the  same  time  that  o\ir  monetary  ex- 
perts began  dressing  up  the  dollar  to  expe- 
dite inflation  for  our  postwar  economy.     In 
their  flurry  to   do  all  things  for  all  people, 
they    left    the    back    door    open    Just    wide 
enough  for  the  foreign  experts  to  squeeze  In 
a  scheme   to  divide  up  oxir  gold.     This  ob- 
jective was  accomplished  under  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  because  our  experts  failed 
to    recognize    that    they    themselves    Inad- 
vertently had  plotted  a  course  of  domestic 
devaluation  few  o^ir  dollar,  and  then  guaran- 
teed its  redemption  for  foreigners  only  at  a 
set  ratio  of  one  ounce  of  American  gold  for 
every  35  American  dollars.     As  a  result,  the 
ratification    of    this    agreement    has    jM-oved 
mcM-e  like  a  disaster  for  the  United    States 
than  a  mistake  by  eome  of  our  experts  be- 
cause, since  Its  sluing,  ttoe  value  of  the  U.S.  : 
dollar  has  drc^)ped  by  more  tban  one-half  for 
the  purchase   of  o^ir  cnra.   goods  sitlier  by 
foreigners  or  by  ovirselves.     Simplified   this 
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<mn  mean  but  one  thing.  Today  cmr  dollar 
)g  vorUl  twlo«  ••  much  to  th«  tonlgner 
ttMui  U  la  worth  domeatlcally  becauae  we  are 
permitted  to  uae  It  only  for  Inflated  prtceta«^ 
while  the  tcnigner  can  atUl  buy  the  aame 
ariiount  o€  cur  goid  with  It  tfcat  he  could  In 
1934.  Am  a  consequence  we  uae  otir  dollar* 
Ui  buy  foreign  merchandise  becauae  we  can 
cet  It  ehe»v>er  than  our  own  Roods  and  th« 
forvlgner  rrturna  theae  doUan  to  buy  our 
irold  because  he  can  get  It  cheaper  than  our 
docneatlc  wvaa. 

In  our  desperate  attempt  to  convince  the 
for«lgner»  that  our  dollar  U  »tUl  equivalent 
to  gold  we  have  been  selling  an  oxince  of  our 
»3S  gold  lor  the  return  of  S*  of  our  60-cent 
dollar*  and.  as  a  result,  we  give  away  an 
ounce  of  our  gold  as  a  bonus  through  the 
back  doa-  for  each  ounce  that  we  sell  through 
the  front  door.  If  thU  mistake  U  not  cor- 
rected It  U  inevitable  that  we  wlU  run  out 
of  gold. 

Last  year.  In  spite  of  prosperity  and  high 
employment  abroad,  our  exports  gained  only 
4  percent  while  our  Imports  gained  12  per- 
cent. Although  our  semteubaldlzad  trade 
balance  remained  favorable.  Its  demise  was 
showing  on  the  horlaon  and  o«r  balance  of 
paymeuU  was  adverse.  I  say  "semlaubsl- 
dlzed  trade  balance"  because  a  substantial 
portion  of  o\ir  exports  are  gained  through  the 
sale  of  our  subsidized  wheat,  ootton.  and 
other  products  which.  In  unvamlahed  truth 
Is  an  export  subaldy  at  the  exp>ense  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  Hare,  again.  w»  treat 
symp'x>ms  Instead  of  the  real  aliment.  We 
beg  for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
ImportaUon  of  dollar  goods,  beg  for  assist- 
ance In  providing  military  aod  other  aid  to 
forelfni  nations,  put  '"buy  American"  stipula- 
tions on  foreign  aid.  taks  out  kisurano*  to 
guarantee  export  looses  through  foreign  cur- 
rency devaluations  eind  wars,  put  restrictions 
on  tourist  spending,  bring  boaae  the  families 
of  foreign  service  personnel,  and  send  super- 
salesmen  abroad  to  sell  our  high  priced  goods 
Isto  a  low  priced  market. 

But,  because  these  opiates  fall,  our  Indus- 
try has  been  forced  to  base  factories  abroad 
and  hire  foreign  labor  In  order  to  compete 
In  the  international  markets  and  today  they 
are  employing  over  3  million  foreign  workers 
and  selling  nearly  one-third  of  their  cheap 
labor  products  back  Into  this  country  while 
we  are  embraced  with  unemployment  prob- 
lems. But  our  experts  continue  to  work  on 
the  symptoms.  They  are  now  convinced 
that  our  balance  of  payments  deficit  Is  noth- 
ing but  a  big  dream  that  would  vanish  by 
the  snap  of  their  fingers  simply  by  cutting 
off  foreign  aid  giveaway  programs  and  cut- 
ting down  on  our  military  expenditure* 
abroad.  But  should  their  fingers  snap,  they 
may  find  that  their  dream  well  may  be  a 
nightmare  as  these  programed  dollars  have 
"buy  American"  obligations  that  send  them 
back  to  us  for  the  purchase  of  our  exports. 
If  we  atop  sending  this  kind  of  money  abroad, 
which  now  mostly  balances  our  trade,  it  Is 
almost  certain  that  we  stfll  would  be  left 
with  our  payments  problem. 

The  latest  fad  Is  to  swallow  "currency 
swap"  and  "Basle  group"  plUs  with  a  prom- 
ise of  International  liquidity  to  wash  them 
down,  but  this,  in  a  nutahell,  means  little 
more  than  swallowing  goldflah.  To  say  that 
currency  swaps  will  Increase  the  Interna- 
tional liquid  position  of  nations  Is  a  false 
hope  so  long  as  gold  remains  as  the  final 
money  of  redem.ptlon  and  Its  supply  falls  to 
pace  the  disproportionate  Increases  of  var- 
ious currency.  FV>r  Uuitanoe.  If  the  United 
States  swaps  950  million  for  $60  million  worth 
of  French  francs  at  the  current  exchange  rate 
(with  a  guarantee  that  the  same  rate  would 
apply  for  unswapplng)  and  our  dollar  begins 
to  lose  international  prestige  through  our 
misgivings  of  continued  deficits,  national 
debts.  Increased  money  supply  and  gold 
losses,  PYance  would  become  apprehensive. 
If  we  used  the  francs  to  support  the  dollar 


In  the  ciirrency  market  and  stUI  ootildnt 
defend  our  domestic  position,  France  would 
not  becocne  anxious  about  her  few  guaran- 
teed swap  dollars,  but  about  the  rest  of  her 
dollar  holding*.  If  she  couldnt  exchange 
these  dollar*  for  other  currencia*  without 
losses,  she  could  demand  conversion  Into 
V3.  gold.  There  Is  no  such  a  thing  as  truly 
convertible  currencies  unless  they  are  con- 
vertible Into  each  other  and  ultimately  Into 
gold  at  stable  rates.  Stable  rates  cannot  be 
guaranteed  If  currency  supplies  Independ- 
ently and  erratically  outpace  the  supply  of 
gold. 

The  Basle  group"  pill  Is  the  toughest  to 
swallow,  because  It  means  more  backdoor 
guarantees  with  UjS.  gold.  Thus  for  the 
United  State*  already  has  reduced  Its  price  of 
gold  to  the  so-called  "gold  pool'  gang  by 
the  elimination  of  her  customary  handling 
charges.  The  ulterior  purpose  Is  to  force  the 
price  of  gold  down  In  the  London  market. 
If  you  will  write  to  the  Treasury  Department 
to  confirm  this  statement  you  will  get  the 
following  answer: 

"This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter.  In  gen- 
eral, gold  and  exchange  Btablllzation  oper- 
ations. Including  official  actions  In  the  Lon- 
don gold  market,  are  not  disclosed,  since 
that  could  Impede  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  official  action." 

Ood  blea*  our  experts,  for  the  mistake* 
are  ordinary  man's  and  experts  a  repository 
for  the  blame.    Thank  you. 


El    ?uo    Literacy   Coancfl    Helpiaf   To 
Make  Better  Gtixeiu  in  Fine  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

,     HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav.  Maf  9.  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  highly  Important  Job  in  helping  adults 
become  better  American  citizena  Is  be- 
ing done  with  little  or  no  public  acclaim, 
in  many  parts  of  our  country. 

An  example  of  this  fine  work  was  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Ken  Flynn  in  the  El  Paso 
Herald-Post.  Wednesday,  March  6,  1963, 
in  an  article  on  the  El  Paso  Literacy 
Council  and  some  of  its  outstanding 
teachers.  The  president  of  the  council, 
who  is  building  it  into  a  tremendou^sly 
effective  organization  for  educating 
adults,  many  of  whom  have  only  a  slight 
grasp  of  English,  is  Guillermo  VlllareaL 

One  of  the  teachers  is  Mrs.  Lily 
Howard,  who  will  be  M  years  old  on 
March  13.  In  wishing  a  happy  birthday 
for  Mrs.  Howard,  we  wish  many  happy 
birthdays  to  the  organization  she  so  ably 
serves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao 
the  following  article  "Literacy  Council 
Teacher  Is  85;  Oldest  Student.  75"  from 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  of  March  6. 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  El  Paso  Herald-Poet,  Mar.  6,  1963] 

Ftoht    roa    KNovrLxnax:    LmxAcr    Cotjnctl 

Teackb  Is  86 — Oldest  Studcnt,  75 

(By  Ken  Plynn) 

Toung  businessmen,  housewives,  club 
leaders — even        an        85-year-old        retired 


teacher — are  battling  to  lower  EI  Paso  Coun- 
ty's high  Ullteracy  rate  among  adulU  over  26 
year*  old. 

"The  world  through  the  eye*  of  an  Illiter- 
ate U  a  bleak  place."  El  Paso  Literacy  Council 
Prealdent  OuUlermo  Vlllarreal  said.  "Hum- 
ble Jobs  as  maids  and  Janitors  are  hard  to 
find  for  persons  who  can't  read  or  write." 

Mr.  Vlllareal.  alnce  taking  over  as  chair- 
man of  the  council  In  January  1926.  has 
succeeded  in  organizing  and  recruiting 
volunteer  teachers  to  conduct  classes  In 
English  throughout  the  county. 

Last  year  their  eflTorts  resulted  In  the 
"graduation"  of  SCO  students. 

•It's  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
what  needs  to  be  done,"  Mr.  Vlllarreal  said. 
In  B  Paso  County,  according  to  the  1960 
\J3.  Censiis,  there  are  2J,a06  persons  age  25 
and  over  who  have  no  more  than  a  fourth- 
grade  education,  marking  them  as  functional 
Illiterates  according  to  U.S.  Department  of 
education  standards.  . 

The  Job  of  the  literacy  council  Is  to  find 
these  Illiterates  and  enroll  them  In  a  clasa. 
Many  of  El  Paso  County's  Ullteratea  are  lit- 
erate In  Spajilsh  but  not  In  English.  A  total 
of  6.808  have  no  education  at  all  In  either 
language  and  10,798  have  less  than  4  years 
of  education. 

The  council  has  38  classes  In  operation  in 
the  county  now.  In  1961,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized, no  classes  were  held.  The  coxincU 
was  about  to  disband. 

Mr.  VUlarreal.  who  has  served  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  Lulac  Council  132.  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  councU  In  January  1962. 
He  was  elected  chairman  and  began  a  drive 
to  get  help  from  civic  club*  and  others. 

"MECCA,  the  mayor's  executive  committee 
of  civic  associations,  has  been  a  tremendous 
help  to  the  literacy  councU,"  he  said. 
"Mayor  Ralph  Seltslnger  has  given  much  of 
his  personal  time  to  the  work  of  the  council." 
Students  do  not  pay  for  the  classes.  They 
pay  only  Sl.SO  for  a  book  which  utilizes  pic- 
ture* to  teach  students  to  read  and  write 
basic  English. 

Teachers  In  addition  to  donating  their 
time  and  efforts,  must  pay  96  50  for  their 
books  and  diarts.  The  council  has  few  funds 
of  Its  own. 

Workshops  are  held  twice  a  year  to  Instruct 
the  volunteers  In  the  baalc  rudiments  of 
teaching.  Only  seven  of  the  volunteers  are 
actual  teachers,  two  ot  whom  are  retired. 

Mrs  Ully  Howard.  86.  teaohes  a  small  claa* 
rwlce  a  week  In  her  apiu-tment  at  1207  East 
Yanell  Drive. 

"I'd  rather  teach  than  eat,"  she  said. 
The  volunteer  was  principal  of  Lincoln 
School  for  18  years  and  Uu^t  for  22  years 
at  Aoy  School.  She  retired  from  teaching  in 
public  schools  20  years  ago,  but  has  tutored 
privately  since  then. 

Mrs  Howard  will  be  86  years  old  March  IS. 
She  Is  the  daughter  of  J.. A.  Smith,  founder 
of  the  old  EI  Paso  Dairy.  She  has  lived  In 
El  Paso  for  78  years. 

The  council  has  a  student  almost  as  old  as 
Mrs.  Howard.  _ 

Mrs.  HuertA.  75.  attends  claoses  regiuarly 
at  EI  Calvarlo  CathoUe  Church,  proving 
you're  never  too  old  to  learn. 

Many  young  businessmen  and  club  leaders 
are  also  volunteers.  Mr.  Vlllareal  Is  an  In- 
surance agent. 

Five  teachers  who  work  with  students  all 
day  and  then  put  in  extra  hours  with  Illiter- 
ates are : 

O.  V.  Boetlk,  Ruben  Torres,  Joel  Velez,  Tlno 
Valenzuela,  and  Mrs.  Louis  White.  The  other 
retired  teacher-volunteer  Is  Mrs.  M.  Nolan 
Brown . 

Other  volunteers  Include:  Fred  Alvarado, 
Mrs.  GuadalU)3e  B.  Bachofen,  Ruben  Can- 
delarla,  Ismael  M.  Diaz,  Porfirio  Diaz.  Mrs. 
Jean  Gllcrease,  Bob  Garcia.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Gul- 
tlerrez.  Mrs.  Evalyn  Coady,  Col.  E.  A.  Hyde, 
Mrs.  Jeanette  Janger,  Mrs.  Alva  LaRue,  Ro- 
berto Luis  Lopez,  Mrs.  Magdalena  Monyans, 
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Gerald  J.  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Luis  Patino,  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Paason,  Mrs.  Katherine  Rear  don,  Gua- 
dalupe Saenz.  Mrs  Carmen  Sloat.  Mr.  Sleg- 
loff.  Mrs.  Sellers,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Tellee. 

"To  be  Illiterate  Is  a  handicap,"  Mr.  Vll- 
larreal said.  'It  condemns  a  person  to  sec- 
ond-class citizenship,  a  dark  world  where  hs 
can  never  rise  above  the  vmskllled  labor  class, 
unequipped  to  take  advantages  of  promo- 
tional opportunities. " 

Mr.  Vlllarreal  was  recently  reelected  pres- 
ident of  the  council  and  announced  an  ex- 
p<knded  program  to  wipe  out  illiteracy  In 
El  Paso  County. 

"Anyone  Interested  in  helping  is  Invited." 
he  said.  "Volunteers  do  not  need  any  ex- 
perience In  teaching  to  conduct  classes." 

Address  of  the  ooxinoil  is  617  North  Camp- 
bell Street.    Telephone  number  Is  KE  3-3890. 


Coniamer  Serrkes  Tkroafli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Africulture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or  CALiroxNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  have  Inserted  in  the  Record  an 
account  of  the  many,  many  services  pjer- 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture not  only  for  the  people  of  agricul- 
ture districts,  but  for  the  citizens  in  our 
urban  areas  as  well.  Too  many  pe<H>le 
are  not  aware  of  the  dally  advantages  af- 
forded them  by  the  work  and  efforts  of 
members  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

It  Is  with  the  hope  that  all  citizens 
will  be  l>etter  informed  as  to  the  many 
consumer  services  that  they  are  furnish- 
ed through  the  Agriculture  Department 
that  I  state  the  following : 

CONSTTMKB     SXXVICIS    THIOTTGR     THI     DEPAIT- 

MENT   or   AGKicTn.ruu 
Tlie    VJ&.    Department    of    Agriculture    Is 
Eteadily  Increasing  services  benefiting  all  of 
our  188  million  citizens  with  an  amazingly 
small  expansion  In  personnel. 

While  often  associated  only  with  the  farm- 
ing sector  of  our  eoclrty.  the  Deptirtment  of 
Agriculture  today  provides  more  consumer 
services  than  any  other  agency  of  Oovem- 
luent,  and  a  population  wh^ch  grows  at  the 
rate  of  8.000  a  day  adds  to  the  public  service 
demands. 

THE     PBOPLf-OWNED     FORESTS 

For  example,  since  1057  there  has  been  an 
Increase  of  nearly  100  percent  In  visits  to  na- 
tional forests,  and  a  rise  of  46  percent  In 
Forest  Service  personnel. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  own  155  na- 
tional forests.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  Its  Forest  Service,  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  development,  maintenance 
.md  operation  of  these  areas  and  29  percent 
of  the  Department's  personnel  Is  In  this  serv- 
I'-e  field. 

There  Is  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
more  recreation  In.  and  more  timber  from, 
national  forests.  As  recently  as  1057  recrea- 
•tion  visits  toUled  61  million.  By  1962  the 
number  had  nearly  doubled,  reaching  112 
minion.  This  spectacular  rise  In  forest  use 
requires  more  facilities  and  Ia«t  year  3,204 
new  family  camp  and  picnic  units  were 
iulded  while  another  9,818  units  were  re- 
habilitated.      Thirty-five     other     recreation 


areas,  including  ski  areas,  swimming  areas 
and  scenic  overlooks,  were  developed. 

Recreation  use  of  national  forests  is  no 
longer  limited  to  sxmamer  months.  Skiing 
and  winter  sports  visits  have  Jumped  from 
2.75  million  in  1957  to  nearly  5  million  now, 
and  while  there  are  167  winter  sports  areas 
there  Is  a  rising  volume  of  requests  for  more 
of  them. 

Hunting  and  fishing  visits  have  increased 
8  times  faster  than  the  nationwide  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  All  of  these 
sportsmen  went  to  find  fish  and  game  In  the 
lakes,  streams,  and  woodlands. 

The  cut  of  timber  from  national  forests 
has  Increased  from  7  billion  board  feet  In 
1967  to  more  than  9  billion  In  1962,  the  re- 
sult of  more  effective  efforts  to  prevent  tree 
losse*  from  fire.  Insects,  and  disease.  While 
advancements  in  technology  and  manage- 
ment have  contributed  to  the  reduction  In 
timber  losses  fnxn  fire  and  other  causes, 
men  still  play  the  vital  role. 

Each  activity,  whether  it  responds  to  pub- 
Uc  d«nanda  tor  greater  year  round  recrea- 
tion, more  timber  for  the  mills,  improved 
rangeland,  or  better  protection  for  wood 
ftT\rt  water  and  wildlife  resources,  calls  for 
workers. 

rOOD    DISTRIBUTION 

In  urban  and  rural  areas  of  every  State 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  charged 
with  primary  reeponsibillty  for  purchase  and 
dlsta^butlon  of  foods  to  no-lnoome  and  low- 
Income  families.  By  June  of  1962  the  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  food  from  this 
source  had  nearly  doubled  in  comparison 
with  1960,  rising  from  S.3  million  to  6.4 
million.  There  was  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  40  percent  in  USDA  employment  In 
this  field  ot  activity,  from  160  to  240  man- 
years. 

In  the  area  of  improved  diets  for  low  in- 
come families  through  privately  owned 
trade  channels  the  Department  Is  now 
charged  with  operation  of  a  food  stamp  plan 
serving  more  than  140,000  persons.  The 
food  stamp  program  didn't  exist  2  years  ago. 

SKRVICX  TO  BUSINESS,   INDUSTRY 

Since  1960  the  number  of  market  dealers 
and  agencies  registered  under  the  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  has  increased  by  6,700 
and  the  number  of  packers  supervised  by  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  grown  by  nearly 
700.  In  the  same  period  employment  in  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Division  has  in- 
creased only  34  persons. 

Between  1960  and  1962  employment  In 
poultry  Inspection  Increased  20  percent  while 
the  volume  of  poultry  products  inspected 
made  a  38 -percent  Jump.  Employment  in 
the  meat  Inspection  service  has  Increased 
about  3  percent  since  1960,  while  the  num- 
ber of  plants  requiring  this  service  rose  11 
percent. 

There  is  a  direct  tie  between  expansion 
In  Department  of  Agriculture  services  and 
business  ^growth.  The  addition  of  two  in- 
spectors at  a  Sloux  City.  Iowa,  meatpacking 
plant  enabled  the  plant  to  add  a  shift  to  its 
operations  and  employ  30  additional  work- 
ers, and  add  30  regular  paychecks  to  the 
Sioux  City  economy.  The  addition  of  two 
inspectors  at  a  Denlson,  Iowa,  meat  plant 
resulted  in  the  hiring  of  between  30  and  40 
new  workers  and  a  40  percent  increase  In 
slaughter. 

RESEARCH    AND    THE    GENERAL    WELrARE 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  always  meant  more  than  making/ two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before. 
Department  research  workers  who  discovered 
disease  could  be  transmitted  by  Insects  In- 
spired Investigations  ^hlch  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  causes  of  malaria,  yellow  fever. 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  and  other  Ul- 
nesses.  Department  of  Agriculture  aclen- 
tlsts  discovered  an  effective,  low  cost  method 


of  producing  penicillin.  Rutin,  an  aid  to 
p>ersons  with  fragile  oeplllarles,  was  discov- 
ered in  a  UBDA  laboratory. 

There  Is  growing  concern  among  our  people 
about  the  use  of  pesticides.  In  1962  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultxire  opened  three  new 
laboratories  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  better 
Insect  control  methods.  Prom  these  labora- 
tories will  come  ways  in  whiclt  farmers  may 
move  away  from  complete  reliance  on  chemi- 
cal pesticide*  and  the  residue  and  toxicity 
problems  Inherent  In  their  use. 

Two  of  these  laboratories  are  concerned 
with  grain  Insects  that  annually  cost  the 
U.S.  economy  more  than  a  billion  dollars  In 
poor  quality  crops  and  inefficient  produc- 
tion. Both  are  USDA-State  cooperative  lab- 
oratories and  are  located  at  Brookings, 
S.  Dak,  and  TVton,  Ga.  The  third  new 
laboratory  is  on  the  campus  of  Mississippi 
State  College  and  is  concerned  with  the  No.  1 
cotton  pest,  boll  weevil.  Eradication  of  the 
boll  weevU  will  benefit  cotton  producers, 
consumers  and  taxpayers  by  cutting  produc- 
tion, utilization,  and  subsidy  costs. 

These  three  research  efforts  have  resulted 
in  an  11 -percent  inoreckse  in  the  USDA's 
scientific  staff.  Tht  additional  employees 
are  primarily  pharmacologists  and  chemists. 

KKAT     BUPPLT     PROTECTldN 

Livestock  disease  epidemics  can  create 
greater  havoc  on  the  food  supply  front  than 
crop  killing  droughts  or  floods,  because  it 
takes  much  longer  to  replace  foundation 
herds  than  to  grow  new  crops. 

Fovu-  major  developments  during  the  past 
2  years  have  added  411  employees  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Animal  Disease 
Eradication  Division. 

Because  It  is  the  most  modern  animal 
research  facility  In  the  world,  scientists 
from  throughout  the  world  are  vlslUng  the 
new  National  Animal  Dlseaae  Laboratory  at 
Ames,  Iowa.  It  has  brought  into  one  place 
laboratory  research  that  was  scattered  over 
several  locations,  and  given  the  researchers 
the  best  In  tools. 

The  Congress  In  1961  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  Initiate  a  nationwide 
program,  in  cooperation  with  the  States,  for 
the  eradication  of  hog  cholera.  Funds  were 
made  available  In  1962.  The  nei^v^ogram 
coiUd  not  be  fully  staffed  with  personnel 
transfers,  so  43  veterinarians,  64  livestock 
Inspectors,  and  23  administrative  and  cleri- 
cal employees  were  added. 

Hog  cholera  currently  costs  our  economy 
$50  million  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  In  coopera- 
tion with  States  and  livestock  growers,  has 
launched  a  screw-worm  eradication  program 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana.  The  current  annual  screw - 
worm  losses  in  Texas  alone  amount  to  9100 
million. 

A  sheep  scabies  eradication  program  has 
been  accelerated  during  the  past  2  years, 
and  as  a  result  330  more  counties  have  been 
added  to  the  scabies-free  list.  State  mon- 
etary contributions  for  this  effort  exceed  the 
Federal  contribution,  but  additional  funds 
provided  by  Congress  have  made  possible  the 
employment  of  50  persons  fcK-  the  expanded 
activity. 

Eradication  of  livestock  diseases  means  not 
only  greater  assurance  for  all  Americans  of 
an  adequate  meat  supply,  it  also  means  lower 
food  costs  resulting  from  greater  production 
efficiency. 

SAVING   WATER,   MAKING  JOBS 

The  Congress,  in  1954,  passed  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 
It  provided  authority  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  give  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  local  organizations  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  multipurpose  small  water- 
shed projects. 

Watershed  projects  are  ix>pular  with  our 
people  because  they  offer  a  way  In  which  all 
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th«  lntere«U  of  a  niral-urban  conimxmlty 
can  imlt*  In  efforu  to  tolye  community 
problems  and  meet  oommunlty  needs. 

A  watenHad  project  can  provide  any  or 
all  ot  tbeae  tMneflta:  flood  pre»enU«n;  agrt- 
ciiltural.  Industrial  and  munlctpal  water 
rupply.  Irrigation  and  drainage;  wildlife  and 
public  recreational  developments. 

For  utilization  of  thla  program,  leglala- 
turea  of  40  Statee  have  enacted  more  than 
160  pieces  of  leglslaUon. 

As  of  February  1.  I960,  applications  for  as- 
sistance m  developing  watershed  projects  had 
been  received  from  1^1  local  organizations. 
Of  these.  488  had  been  authorized  for  plan- 
ning and  314  for  operations.  By  February 
1.  1M3.  the  number  of  applications  had 
grown  to  1.839.  Planning  authorizations 
and  operation  authorlzaUons  were  Just  about 
double  the  1960  totals,  830  and  468.  re- 
spectively. 

In  this  field  of  protecting  and  utilizing 
natiiral  reeourcee  the  cooperatlott  of  State 
and  Federal  Governments  with  kx:al  groups 
often  results  In  a  better  Industrial  and  busi- 
ness climate. 

An  example  Is  the  Mud  River  Watershed 
project  near  Russell  vllle.  Ky.  The  creation 
of  a  water  supply  was  a  factor  In  establish- 
ment ot  a  manufacturing  plant  li^  the  area. 
A  new  boat  shop  was  opened  to  take  ad- 
vantage erf  the  900-acre  recreation  lake — 
Lake  Malone.  More  than  200  building  lots 
hav*  been  sold  on  the  lake's  perimeter. 
nfty  cabins  and  a  $45,000  sportsmen's  lodge 
have  been  constructed.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  lake  will  provide  16.000  man-hours  ot 
fishing  each  year,  and  that  more  than  925,000 
visitors  will  use  the  lake  facilities. 

Since  January  of  1961  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultvire  has  built  and  staffed  foxir  new 
soil  and  water  conservation  research  fa- 
cilities. In  these  laboratories  State  and  Fed- 
eral research  workers  are  using  the  tools  of 
modem  science  to  answer  two  questions 
vital  not  only  to  famaers  and  ranchers,  but 
to  business.  Industry  and  the  IndlvldUEd 
citizen  : 

How  can  we  make  more  effective  use  of 
our  scarce  supplies  of  fresh  water?  How 
can  we  better  conserve  and  rebuild  the  struc- 
ture and  fertility  of  our  prlcelees  soils? 

Increases  In  personnel  In  the  Department 
of  Agrlc\iltxire  have  been  more  closely  re- 
lated to  general  welfare  programs  than  to 
■trlctly  farm  progrtuns.  The  contributions 
have  been  and  are  being  utilized  by  con- 
sumers, business,  Industry,  public  welfare 
agencies,  community  development  leaders 
and   outdoor   recreation   seekers. 


Electioa    of    Theodore    R.   McKeldia   u 
Mayor  of  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MABTXAKD 

IN  THB  8ENATR  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  Theodore 
R.  McKeldin  was  elected  mayor  of  Balti- 
more this  week  although  the  political 
party  of  his  opponent  had  a  4  to  1  ad- 
vantage in  registration. 

Commenting  editorially  on  this,  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  9  referred  to 
"McKeldins  Comeback."  It  Is  obvious 
what  was  meant  by  the  editorial  writer 
since,  in  the  past,  Mr.  McKeldin  was 
Baltimore's  mayor  as  weU  as  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland  for  two  terms,  but  in  a 
sense,  the  word  "comeback"  is  mislead- 


ing. Even  when  not  in  public  office,  Mr. 
McKeldin  continued  to  work  and  fight 
for  his  city  and  his  State,  and  I  am  sure 
his  new  administration  as  mayor  will  be 
one  of  the  highlights  of  Baltimore's 
history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McKeu>im's   Comeback 

Maryland  Democrats  are  still  Incredulous 
over  the  upset  In  Baltimore,  but  the  returns 
In  Tuesday's  election  say  plainly  enough  that 
former  mayor  and  former  Gov.  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin  has  succeeded  In  his  long-con- 
templated comeback.  Still  more  astonish- 
ing and  Inexplicable,  according  to  some  Free 
State  politicians,  was  the  victory  of  Hyman 
A.  Preesman.  a  Democrat,  who  ran  on  the 
Republican  ticket  for  city  comptroller.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  this  tradi- 
tionally Democrat  city  experienced  a  Repub- 
Ucan  sweep,  for  Democrat  Thomas  D'Alee- 
andro  snowed  under  his  Republican  oppo- 
nent for  the  presidency  of  the  city  councU 
by  a  margin  of  2  to  1. 

In  part  the  misfortune  of  Mayor  Philip  H. 
Ooodman  may  have  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  held  the  office  only  5  months. 
In  that  period  he  had  not  had  time  to  make 
a  record  on  which  to  stand,  and  he  choee  to 
campaign  largely  against  McKeldin  Instead 
of  making  a  strong  platform  of  his  own. 
MeanwhUe  It  appears  that  Mr.  McKeldin. 
and  along  with  him  Mr.  Pressman,  shook  an 
enormous  number  of  hands,  addressed  count- 
less audiences  and  warmed  the  hearts  of 
numerous  minority  groups  as  well  as  others. 

Coming  so  soon  after  Governor  Tawes'  big 
victory  of  last  November,  ttils  overturn  has 
refreshing  as  well  as  surprising  aspects. 
Since  there  were  few  Issues  lii  the  campaign, 
the  people  of  Baltimore  must  have  concluded 
that  Mr.  McKeldin  as  an  Individual  offers 
the  best  hope  for  good  government  In  the  4 
years  ahead.  Once  before.  In  1943.  they 
made  the  same  decision,  and  after  serving  a 
term  as  miyor.  Mr.  McKeldin  went  on  to  8 
years  In  the  Governor's  chair.  Having  now 
made  a  comeback,  will  he  seek  to  repeat  this 
performance?  No  doubt  the  most  reliable 
answer  will  be  found  In  the  record  he  Is  now 
able  to  make  as  mayor. 


Tribute  Paid  to  Representative  Bob  Sikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   TUOUIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  service 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  L.  P.  Sikes  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
without  parallel  In  the  history  of  the 
great  State  of  Florida.  Coming  to  the 
Congress  in  January  1941  in  the  77th 
Congress,  he  has  served  for  over  22  years, 
now  in  his  12th  consecutive  term  in  the 
Congress. 

Thus  he  has  served  longer  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  any  other  Flo- 
ridian. 

Today  he  is  one  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  on  that  committee,  as  in  all  of  his 
other  service  in  the  House,  he  renders 


unselfish  and  dedicated  service,  not  only 
to  his  district  and  State,  but  the  Nation 
as  well. 

Congressman  Sixes  was  my  Congress- 
man for  most  of  my  life  until  January 
of  this  year  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  Joining  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  a  new  district  in  Florida,  which 
took  in  eight  of  the  counties  he  had 
formerly  represented. 

When  Congressman  Sixes  came  to  the 
Congress,  Florida  had  only  6  Members 
of  the  House,  while  today  our  great 
State  has  a  delegation  of  12.  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  my 
colleagues  share  the  great  admiration 
I  have  for  this  outstanding  American. 
I  know  full  weU  what  he  has  meant  to 
me  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  giv- 
ing freely  of  liis  time  and  counsel,  never 
too  busy  in  his  hectic  schedule  to  assist 
me  in  learning  about  the  Congress,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  other  members  of 
our  delegation,  for  he  is  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  our  delegation. 

His  sterling  character  and  devotion  to 
duty  have  won  him  admiration  and  re- 
spect on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of  the 
Hoiise.  Bob  Sixes  is  one  of  those  dedi- 
cated individuals  whose  entire  waking 
moments  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
his  people  and  to  the  Congress. 

Bob  Sixes  Is  loved  aoid  respected  not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  district,  but 
by  all  of  the  people  of  Florida.  I  doubt 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  Congressman 
from  my  great  State  that  has  achieved 
the  universal  admiration  and  respect  of 
every  segment  of  our  great  State,  as  has 
this  outstanding  public  servant. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  richer  for  his  service  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress,  and  I  know  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  share  my 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  this 
truly  great  American. 

I  am  pleased  to  conclude  these  remarks 
with  a  reprint  of  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Jack- 
sonville (Fla.)  Times-Union  which 
points  out  the  service  he  has  rendered: 
GcoBoiA-FLoamA  Tixs  Conteibutxd   Sioniti- 

CANTLT  TO  DXVKLOPUENT  Or  THE  NORTHWEST 

FLORn>A  Eicpiaz 

(By  Pope  Haley) 

In  the  whole  bright  picture  of  Florida's 
continuing  development  as  a  year-round 
mecca  for  tourlq^  seeking  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, there  Is  no  brighter  spot  than  the  100 
miles  lying  along  the  upper  gulf  coast 
between  Panama  City  and  Pensacola  which 
has  been  aptly  dubbed  "the  Miracle  Strip." 

A  survey  by  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission last  fall  showed  that  of  more  than 
10.6  million  vacationing  vUltors  who  entered 
the  State  during  the  previous  year,  nearly  13 
million,  or  more  than  10  percent,  were 
headed  for  the  Miracle  Strip. 

In  addition  to  the  two  large  "anchor 
cities,"  the  lOO-mlle  stretch  also  embraces 
the  popular  and  growing  resort  centers  of 
Destln,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  and  Pensacola 
Beach.  Panama  City  and  Pensacola  each 
claimed  about  one-third  of  the  total,  while 
the  remaining  third  were  about  equally  d's- 
trlbuted  among  the  other  communities. 

The  number  of  tourists  giving  the  Miracle 
Strip  as  their  destination  approximately 
equalled  the  number  who  were  headed  for 
Miami. 

Tourists  traveling  by  automobile,  the  sur- 
vey showed,  represented  83  percent  of  the 
total  of  more  than  13.8  million  visitors  who. 
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the  commission  estimated,  spent  more  than 
$2  billion  In  the  Sunshine  State. 

Development  of  the  Miracle  Strip  as  a 
popular  tourist  center  easily  accessible  to 
residents  of  Alabama  and  surroxuidlng  States 
readily  explains  Alabama's  rank  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  States  In  number  of  residents 
visiting  Florida.  The  survey  showed  that  of 
the  total  number  of  visitors  entering  the 
State.  13  percent  came  from  Alabama,  and 
Georgia  ranked  second  with  11  percent.  New 
York  State  was  third  with  6  percent. 

Visitors  from  neighboring  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  the  commission  said,  stay  shorter 
periods,  but  come  more  often,  as  many  as 
10  to  12  trips  a  year  ranging  from  3  days  to 
3  weeks. 

The  survey  established  for  the  first  time  a 
count  ot  Albanians  who  were  bona  fide 
tourists  with  sufflcleiit  accuracy  to  prove  that 
State's  leadership. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  Miracle 
Strip  and  Its  moimtlng  contribution  to  the 
State's  overall  tourist  economy,  therefore. 
Is  obviously  attributable  In  large  part  to  Its 
location  which  makes  It  readily  accessible  to 
thousands  of  vacationers  In  the  mid -South. 
For  many  limited  vacation  budget  famlUee 
In  western  Georgia.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee  who  could  never  contemplate  an 
extended  trip  to  south  Florida  or  even  to 
the  east  coast,  a  Florida  vacation  Is  still 
an  easy  possibility  In  the  relatively  short 
drive  to  the  sunswept  upper  gulf  coast. 

Even  Florldlans  themselves  sometimes  fall 
to  appreciate  the  distances  Involved  In  travel 
within  their  own  State,  such  as  may  be 
suggested  In  the  fact  that  the  motorist  driv- 
ing westward  from  Jacksonville,  after  reach- 
ing Tallahassee,  Is  still  well  short  of  the 
halfway  point  to  the  State's  westerrunost 
border.  Birmingham.  Ala.,  vacationers  with 
the  Miracle  Strip  as  their  destination  would 
nearly  double  their  mileage  to  reach  the 
east  coast  and  triple  it  if  Miami  were  their 
goal. 

This  distance  factor  points  up  the  strong 
community  erf  Interests  existing  between  the 
Florida  Panhandle  and  adjoining  Alabama 
and  southwest  Georgia.  For  residents  of  the 
panhandle.  Mobile,  and  even  New  Orleans  are 
the  nearest  large  cities,  and  for  some,  the 
Alabama  State  capital  of  Montgomery  Is 
closer  than  their  own. 

These  strong  ties.  Indeed,  reflect  Florida's 
own  strength  in  diversity,  and  no  one  has 
ever  seriously  suggested  that  the  panhandle 
should  rightfully  be  annexed  by  Alabama. 

The  Miracle  Strip  Is  visible  evidence  of  the 
phenomenal  development  of  the  region  which 
within  living  memory  was  virtually  "frontier 
territory. "  Highways,  bridges,  waterway  Im- 
provements, and  the  establishment  of  majOT 
military  Installations  have  all  contributed  to 
the  area's  emergence  as  a  major  segment  of 
the  State's  economy,  which  In  turn  spurred 
Its  popularity  as  a  tourist  center. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed  to, 
and  watched  this  era  of  growth  with  prtde. 
Is  Florida's  Representative  Robert  Sikes,  of 
Crestvlew.  who  has  represented  the  paji- 
handle  district  In  the  national  Congress  since 
1840.  A  native  of  Worth  County,  Ga.,  Rep- 
resentative SntEs  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  pur- 
sued graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Florida  where  he  won  his  master's  degree. 
He  entered  the  newspaper  business  In  Crest- 
view,  from  which  he  launched  his  career  in 
politics  as  a  member  of  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture before  making  his  first  campaign  for 
Congress.  He  recently  won  promotion  to 
rank  of  major  general  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

As  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  In  the 
political  life  and  economic  growth  of  the 
northwest  Florida  empire.  Representative 
StKES'  Georgia  background  provides  Just  one 
more  example  of  the  close  ties  binding 
Georgia  and  Florida  in  the  mutual  advance- 
ment of  their  region's  destiny. 


Resolation  by  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  on 
Anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVAKIA  <^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  among  the 
deceptions  practiced  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  the  one  where  it  claims  to  protect 
the  rights  of  minority  groups  within  the 
country,  whereas  it  is  systematically  at- 
tempting to  obliterate  the  cultural  in- 
stitutions of  the  Jewish  people  who  live 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Jews  are  denied  any 
semblance  of  nationality  rights.  Jew- 
ish synagogues  have  been  closed  and 
synagogue  leaders  have  been  arrested  on 
undisclosed  charges. 

On  April  29,  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  thd  motion  of  Senators  Israel 
Stiefel,  Charles  R.  Weiner,  Martin  Sil- 
vert,  James  S.  Berger,  and  Benjamin  R. 
Donolow,  passed  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing those  practices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  persistent  enmity  to  religion 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
matter  of  hUtortcal  record;  and 

Whereas  within  the  narrow  framewwk  ot 
permissible  religious  practices,  discrimina- 
tion against  synagogues  and  against  Jewish 
worslilppers  afflicts  the  devout  Jews  of  Rus- 
sia; and 

Whereas  Jewish  congregations  of  the 
US.S.R.  are  forbidden  to  organize  a  central 
body  and  are  not  allowed  contacts  with 
Jewish  religious  groups  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Yiddish  langxiage  Institutions  and 
the  other  Instruments  of  Yiddish  culture 
which  were  destroyed  In  the  Stalin  era  have 
not  been  restored;  and 

Whereas  46  leading  Protestant,  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Greek  Orthodox  clergymen  of 
the  United  States  have  appealed  to  Chair- 
man Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  to  end  discrimi- 
nations against  Jews,  their  religion,  and  their 
culture;  and 

Whereas  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  subscribed  to  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Hiun&n  Rights;  and. 

Whereas  article  18  of  that  Declaration  de- 
clares that  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this 
right  Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion 
or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In 
community  with  others  and  In  public  or 
private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In 
teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance"; 
and 

Whereas  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  on  other  occasions  pro- 
tested the  infliction  of  such  Injxistlces  uix>n 
minority  groups  in  Russia  and  other  lands: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resoliyed,  That  the  Department  of  State 
be  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  grant  to 
Its  Jewish  citizens  the  right  to  freedom  of 
worship;  be  it  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  restate  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  opposition  to  these  acts  of  dis- 
crimination against  Jewish  cltlzetis  and  that 
he  instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 


Nations  to  make  known  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution  In  every  possible 
manner;  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  each  Member  of  Congress  frc»n  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  In  the  United 
States;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Chairman  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev 
to  Indicate  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  deplore  the  antlreliglous  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  mistreatment  of 
its  Jewish  subjects. 


Still  No  Rose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   tLLIIfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  offer  for 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  on  May  2, 
1963,  in  the  Ma  3ngo  Republican-News. 
This  is  an  independent  we^dy,  published 
since  1868  at  Marengo,  III.,  a  community 
of  citizens  who  are  likewise  independent 
in  their  thinking  and  in  their  successful 
pursuit  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
This  editorial  reflects  the  thinking  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  readers 
and  supporters.  To  'me,  the  Marengo 
Republican-News'  editorial  is  £is  Ameri- 
can as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  its  homely 
philosophy  Is  as  commendable  as  it  is 
challenging. 

Stxll  No  Ross 

Proponents  of  the  Klng-Anderson  Bill — 
known  to  the  Nation  at  large  as  Medicare — 
have  Indicated  this  measure  should  have 
another  name  before  the  expajided  1963  ver- 
sion comes  up  for  hearings  In  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

This  wish  is  doubtless  In  recognition  of 
the  old  adage  concerning  the  fate  of  a  dog 
that  has  been  given  a  bad  name.  But  we 
submit  that  it  is  equally  true  that  a  skunk's 
habits  are  no  more  socially  acceptable  when 
he's  called  a  polecat. 

Offensive  enough  In  its  original  form, 
the  1963  model  would  still  shortchange  the 
trusting  oldster  who  ekpects  It  to  pay  all 
or  even  most  of  the  costs  of  Illness.  It  ' 
would  be  an  even  longer  step  toward  the 
irreparable  tragedy  of  socialized  medicine 
And  existing  health  facilities  for  the  aged 
make    it   unnecessary. 

Medicare — as  reconstituted,  but  unrecon- 
structed— would  remain  a  costly  appendage 
of  the  social  security  system  which  Is  al- 
ready in  financial  hot  water,  with  its  dis- 
ability trust  fund  headed  toward  Insolvency. 
Thus,  even  though  the  Inunediate  increase 
In  the  social  security  tax  for  both  employees 
and  employers  were  sufficient  to  meet  the 
first  year's  costs  (If  the  Government  cost 
estimates  on  medicare  are  no  better  this 
year  than  last,  it  will  be  Just  half  enough). 
It  is  certain  to  go  up  and  up  as  costs  and 
"beneficiaries"  Increase. 

The  new  medicare  blanket  would  cover 
everyone  over  65— forcing  every  wage  earner 
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to  pay  ror  all  oldsters.  tsaludiBg  thoM  who 
neither  new!  nor  want  It.  U  would  cover 
the  63  percent  of  Amerk»»  17  million  old- 
sters who  are  now  protecting  themeeive*  un- 
der a«3ine  rorm  of  he«ath  kaeuranoe  and  still 
another  14  percent  who  are  protected  under 
the  Governments  old  a««  assist w nee  pro- 
gram and  the  remaining  elderly  indigents 
would  fare  better  under  the  State-adminis- 
tered Kerr-UllU  medical  aaaUitance  pro- 
gram passed  in  1960  and  now  ha  operation 
in  more  than  half  of  the  States. 

As  ac  ministration  forces  begin  once  more 
to  beat  the  drum  for  medicare,  we  may  well 
recall  he  words  of  Missouri's  Bepreeentatlve 
Thomas  B.  Cxnma,  one  of  the  best-Informed 
men  In  Congress  on  health  care.  He  de- 
scribed this  destructive.  oomptUsory.  un- 
American  measure  as  "a  anandal  nightmare 
of     miscalculated     costs     and     skyrocketed 

taxes." 

On  the  human  side  It  Insults  the  dignity 
of  all  and  through  increased  taxation,  fur- 
ther threatens  the  capability  of  every 
worker  to  meet  his  famUy  obUgatlons  In  his 
own  way. 

The  Transport  Aircralt  Market 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   ABIZOMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UTfTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  Mat  9.  1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  leading  arlatlon  authorities. 
Mr.  Wayne  Parrish.  addressed  a  meeting 
of  people  Interested  In  the  subject  In 
Seattle  on  April  23.  The  subject  of  his 
discussion  Is  of  such  current  Interest  that 
i:  desire  to  make  his  paper  available  to  my 
(■.olleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOEO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
i\s  follows: 
I.ONCHXON  Sp««ch  bt  Watws  W.  Paiuiish  at 

TTW  SAE  TaANSPORT  Mggi'WG.  Nrw  Wash- 

IMGTON    HOTTL.    SCATTL*.     WASH.,    AP»IL    23, 

1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to  this  dlstln- 
g.iished  and  Important  meeting.  It  Is  a  real 
p.Msure  to  be  with  you  today,  a  pleasure  be- 
ctkuse  of  our  areas  of  mutual  Interest  and  a 
pl'HUBure  to  be  out  here  In  the  wonderful 
West.  The  Washington  I  come  from  Is  many 
miles  from  here  and  If  political  phUoeophy 
could  be  measured  by  the  same  standards 
mf  Washington  Is  also  miles  from  your 
W.ishington.  Back  there  we  feel  the  growing 
gloom  of  a  centralized  government  but  out 
here  freedom  abounds  and  Its  presence  Is 
refreshing. 

And  now  for  a  few  mooeents  of  capsule 
obii-srvatlons  on  a  serious  matter,  the  TFX 
catiistxophe.  the  Dyna-Soar  question  mark, 
and  something  about  the  transport  aircraft 
ma.:ket.  all  very  pertinent  to  paychecks  of  a 
Seattle  audience. 

The  TFX  fiasco  would  be  funny  if  It 
wer^n't  so  deadly  serious.  Nobody  really 
questions  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
lnv€utlgate  and  to  hold  hearings  and  to  air 
what.  It  thinks  are  scandals,  but  the  present 
healings  are  doing  nobody  any  good,  espe- 
cially the  country's  nillltary  position.  I 
asked  Senator  McClillan  the  other  day  If  an 
end  was  In  sight.  He  would  ozily  say  that 
the  hearings  were  going  on  and  on  and  on. 
He  Is  convinced  that  the  DOD  as  personified 
by  McNamara  made  the  wrong  decision  in 


awarding  ths  TFX  contract  and  hs  Intends 
to  build  up  a  strong  record  on  this  even 
though  he  knows  he  does  not  have  the  power 
to  force  a  change  In  the  awarding  of  the 
contract. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  nobody 
can  really  prove  In  thoee  hearings  that  Mc- 
Namara  U  wrong  or  that  he  U  right.  The 
truth  Is  that  no  one  can  prove  that  an  air- 
plane on  paper  Is  good  or  bad.  A  major 
question  U  whether  this  coimtry  should  bulk 
everything  Into  one  compromise  design  and 
award  the  vast  bulk  contract  to  one  com- 
pany. On  the  other  hand  the  administra- 
tion awards  a  contract  that  ultimately  will 
go  to  $8  billion  to  one  company  and  on  the 
other  hand.  It  has  an  army  of  lawyers  at 
work  on  antitrust  action  to  bust  up  big  com- 
panies. 

But  the  trouble  goes  far  beyond  the  mere 
awarding  of  the  TFX  contract.  It  goes  back 
to  the  orlglnaJ  concept  for  a  trlservlce  fighter 
which  nobody  In  military  life  wanted  but 
which  a  businessman  decided  was  the  p>erfect 
answer  from  the  standpoint  ot  cost  and 
efficiency.  One  thing  led  to  another.  In- 
cluding the  laying  down  of  belated  require- 
ments and  specs,  and  when  you  lay  down 
specs  on  something  that  any  major  con- 
tractor of  given  capabUlty  can  build,  and 
where  one  compromise  leads  to  another,  arkd 
where  the  genius  and  design  skills  of  Indi- 
vidual companies  are  neutralised  or  nulli- 
fied, then  the  entire  contractural  machinery 
Is  thrown  to  the  winds.  Then  the  decision 
Is  likely  to  be  on  a  different  set  ot  evalua- 
tions, call  It  politics  or  just  call  It  distribut- 
ing work  to  needy  areas. 

Let's  focus  attention  on  the  real  heart  of 
the  matter.  Mr.  McNamara  himself  Is  a 
capable  man  of  personal  Integrity.  He  has 
performed  many  fine  things  as  administrator 
in  yie  Pentagon,  probably  more  than  all  of 
his  predecessors  combined.  He  deserves 
much  credit.  He  Is  generally  the  type  of 
man  the  Government  needs. 

But.  and  this  Is  the  focal  point.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara did  not  stop  at  being  the  elvlllan 
overseer  of  the  Military  Establlshmemt.  He 
became  a  master  military  strategist  as  well. 
And  this  has  led  this  man  Into  pitfalls  that 
may  be  exceedingly  coeUy  for  this  country 
and  could  easily  erase  all  o*  his  accomplish- 
ments In  streamlining  operations.  Military 
strategy  can't  be  performed  by  data  proc- 
essing and  brilliant  but  young  whla  kids  and 
by  the  same  t3rpe  of  efllclency  pattern  that 
rules  a  production  plant  or  by  the  same  In- 
genlus  planning  that  went  Into  the  late  un- 
lamented  Edsel  car.  What  seemed  logical, 
rational,  sensible,  and  economical  to  the 
whla  kids  and  Mr.  McNamara  Is  most  likely 
one  of  the  greatest  military  aircraft  blunders 
this  country  has  ever  made. 

The  reason  Is  perfectly  simply.  In  the 
decision  to  achieve  a  commonality  of  deflgn 
for  two  services,  every  known  secret,  every 
known  design  compromise,  every  detail,  and 
all  of  the  dirty  linen,  are  now  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  world  and  Including  the  Soviet 
Union  for  reasons  of  which  the  TFX  was 
conceived.  As  a  surprise  weapon,  we  might 
as  well  scrap  the  works  and  start  over.  If 
anyone  ever  turned  over  to  his  enemy  the 
proper  guidelines  for  the  enemy's  own  plan- 
ning, we  have  done  It.  All  the  Soviet  Union 
has  to  do  now  Is  to  build  two  airplanes  ex- 
ceeding the  TFX  In  the  two  extreme  areas 
In  which  compromise  was  forced,  and  they 
have  us  out-matched.  This  cotmtry  has 
never  yet  entered  a  war  with  strong  air  power. 
But  we  always  had  time  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiencies.  Next  time.  If  there  Is  a  next 
time,  that  saving  grace  will  not  be  present. 
We  have  told  our  adversary  exactly  what  we 
Intend  to  have,  and  how  we  compromised, 
and  I  know  of  no  greater  gift  to  an  opposing 
military  organization  that  we  could  make. 

So  the  ITX  In  the  final  analysis  Is  not 
just  an  award  hassle  and  sound  and  fury 


hearings  and  all  that.  It  Is  a  questionable 
concept  decUlon  to  start  with.  If  there  U  a 
scandal,  the  real  scandal  is  In  McNamara's 
Initial  Judgment  as  an  amateur  mUltary 
strategist  trying  to  make  one  plane  do  the 
work  of  two.  MUltary  strategry  belongs  to 
the  military.  Mr.  McNamara  was  supposed 
to  carry  on  from  there,  not  start  there.  What 
we  needed  were  two  or  more  prototypes  em- 
bodying the  t)est  design  talents  In  the  Indus- 
try for  the  two  or  more  requirements  of  the 
various  services.  And  the  record  Is  most 
awfully  clear  that  Boeing  had  a  design  of 
very  great  merit  and  superior  In  many  as- 
pecu.  which  Is  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
other  companies  should  have  been  given  op- 
portunities to  demonstrate  their  skUls  In 
their  areas,  too. 

There  Is  something  else  of  serious  Import- 
ance In  the  Pentagon,  Shades  of  the  late 
Charles  "Engine"  Wilson  who  opposed"all  re- 
search, the  whiz  kids  In  there  now  are  throw- 
ing wrenches  Into  the  research  machinery  by 
trying  to  use  computers  where  experienced 
brains  are  needed.  There  is  an  absence  of 
real  basic  long-rapge  military  research  and 
development,  the  kind  that  leads  ideas  Into 
production  of  hardware. 

And  now  some  conunents  on  another  sub- 
ject of  special  Interest  In  Seattle,  the  Dyna- 
Soar: 

As  everyone  here  knows,  the  fate  of  the 
Dyna-Soar  program  Is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
cussed subJecU  In  Washington  these  days. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  opened 
a  real  can  of  worms  with  his  review  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  McNamara  was  Impressed  with  the 
briefing  on  Dyna-Soar  which  he  received  at 
Boeing.  But  when  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, he  told  the  editor  of  MlssUes  and  Rockets 
magazine  the  very  next  day  that  he  still  felt 
Gemini  and  Dyna-Soar  could  accomplish 
very  much  the  same  mission  In  orbit. 

He  brushed  off  the  difference  In  reentry 
capability  with  the  comment  that  he  doesn't 
care  how  the  astronauts  get  back,  it's  what 
they  can  do  whUe  they're  up  there  that 
counts.  As  he  put  It.  "they  can  come  bi^ck 
by  parachute  for  all  I  care." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  something  McNamara 
told  Congress  before  departing  on  the  Boeing 
trip.  He  told  the  House  Space  Committee, 
and  I'm  quoting  now;  "I  guess  we  will  find 
that  Gemini  has  a  greater  military  potential 
for  us.  even  though  a  rather  Ul-deflned  mili- 
tary potential,  than  does  Dyna-Soar.  More- 
over. It  will  be  available  much  soonor  than 
Djn&SotLT." 

He  went  on  to  say,  and  again  I'm  quoting: 
"At  some  point,  we  ought  to  give  up  covering 
two  bases  and  decide  which  one  we  want  to 
cover  before  we  have  spent  a  total  of  roughly 
aaoc  nUlllon  for  Dyna-Soer.  rather  over  WOO 
million  for  Gemini,  and  a  total  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion. I  think  we  can  cut  back  very 
substantially." 

That  U  very  reminiscent  of  the  language 
Mr.  McNamara  used  before  he  lowered  the 
ax  on  the  Skytwlt  missile.  It  bodes  lU  for 
the  X-20  and  nothing  he  has  said  since  re- 
turning from  Seattle  has  indicated  any 
change  of  heart. 

That  doesnt  mean  the  Air  Force  has  given 
up:  far  from  It.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  testi- 
mony was  released  which  gives  some  Idea  of 
what  the  Air  Force  now  Is  attempting  to  do 
In  this  area. 

Secretary  of  Air  Force  Zuckert  told  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and  again 
I'm  quoting:  "It  Ls  up  to  us  In  the  Air  Force, 
and  we  certainly  are  going  to  endeavor  to 
do  It.  to  convince  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  Dyna-Soar  program  Is  usefully  com- 
plementary and  that  usefully  stands  by  It- 
self as  something  we  should  do.* 

That  Is  where  the  program  Is  this  week. 
A  review  Is  underway  and  whether  the  Air 
Force  can  succeed  In  changing  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's mind,  only  time  will   tell.     They 
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have  not  shown  notable  success  In  accom- 
plishing this  in  other  areas. 

Now  to  point  3  to  wind  up  with  air  trans- 
port In  which  the  session  today  Is  most  di- 
rectly  concerned. 

I  see  no  reason  to  be  other  than  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  airlines  deeptte  ris- 
ing costs  and  Increased  governmental  inter- 
vention In  everything  from  enforcement 
against  fare  discounting  to  ratemaklng  ma- 
chinery. 

What  really  Jolted  the  major  airlines  ot 
the  world  In  the  past  few  years  Is  no  secret, 
the  very  rapid  and  costly  acquisition  of  jets. 
The  banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
made  very  certain  that  they  would  get  their 
money  back.  They  had  first  call  on  all  re- 
sources. The  result  was  very  heavy  outgo 
of  cash  for  a  few  years  to  meet  payments. 
But  from  here  on.  year  by  year,  the  financial 
situation  wlU  be  easing  In  most  Instances. 

But  there  are  other  factors  to  consider. 
An  evolution  In  transportation  has  taken 
place  which  never  occurred  in  shipping  to 
this  extent.  There  are  many  new  airlines 
operated  by  many  new  countries,  partici- 
pating In  longhaul  International  traffic. 
Twenty  years  ago  no  one  could  have  fore- 
seen a  development  of  thU  magnitude. 
Twenty  years  ago  It  was  assiuned  that  the 
oldllne  airlines,  the  pioneers  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  with  participation  by  a 
few  In  South  America  and  Australia,  would 
dominate  the  world's  airways.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  new  airlines  would  operate  with- 
in their  local  regions.  But  the  jet.  especial- 
ly, has  changed  all  this.  For  purposes  of 
foreign  exchange  if  for  no  other  reason, 
many  new  airlines  are  charging  about  the 
world  grabbing  Important  chunks  of  traf- 
fic which  the  oldtlmers  thought  they  would 
be  carrying. 

A  still  further  consideration,  one  that  few 
forecast  correctly  10  years  ago,  is  the  con- 
tinued elimination  of  smaller  stops  by  major 
carriers,  not  only  In  the  United  States,  but 
overseas.  The  jet  Is  a  major  factor.  This 
has  altered  the  airline  pattern,  and  equip- 
ment purchases,  to  a  large  degree. 

The  current  battle  internationally  Is  be- 
tween oldllne  airlines  which  overbought 
equipment  and  have  not  controlled  their 
costs  and  who  see  higher  fares  as  the  only 
way  out  of  their  dilemma,  and  the  more 
efficient  airlines.  Including  thoee  of  this 
country,  which  would  prefer  to  fill  up  more 
seats  with  lower  fares  and  they  can  do  so 
profitably.  This  wide  disparity  In  views 
brought  about  the  historic  crisis  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
rejected  the  propxased  Increases  of  fares  on 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  and  thus  precipi- 
tated the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  necessity  other  governments.  Into  the 
fare  structures  and  faremaklng  machinery  of 
the  world's  airlines. 

There  Is  much  In  the  air  these  days  about 
SST  but  there  is  more  talk  than  action  and 
more  dreaming  than  reality.  The  French 
In  their  nationalistic  drive  to  be  first  and 
foremost  are  hellbent  to  be  first  In  SST. 
They  would  have  done  It  alone,  I  was  con- 
stantly reminded  In  Paris  last  month.  If  they 
could  have  afforded  the  Initial  $400  million 
outlay.  But  they  needed  a  partner  and  they 
chose  Britain,  and  due  to  continued  prod- 
ding by  the  French,  the  British  finally  came 
up  with  a  financial  comnUtment.  I  suspect 
they  will  rvm  Into  many  problems  and  many 
additional  costs  before  this  mach  2.2  project 
becomes  a  reality.  Meantime,  with  a  blUlon 
dollar  estimate  for  an  SST  In  the  area  of 
mach  3  In  this  country,  there  Is  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  enthusiasm  everjrwhere  except  among 
certain  manufacturers  who  would  like  to 
build  the  SST  If  somebody  digs  up  the  money. 
The  SST  will  be  built,  probably  by  a  govern- 
ment corporation  with  possible  private  par- 
ticipation, but  such  enterprises  are  Inevitably 
cumbersome  and  sluggish  and  we  can  prob- 


ably expect  no  real  progress  until  the  net 
weight  of  repeats  and  studies  and  charts 
and  specs  exceeds  the  estimated  net  weight 
of  the  projected  airplane. 

Meantime,  there  are  many  more  Immediate 
problems  and  pKJSfilbllltles : 

For  example,  the  same  amount  of  money 
put  Into  VTOL  would  create  vast  new  hori- 
zons for  air  transportation,  airlines,  em- 
ployment, and  passengers.  Automatic  take 
off  and  landing  regardless  of  weather  or 
celling,  with  VTOL  for  high  density  short 
and  Intermediate  haul  routes,  holds  promise 
of  the  biggest  breakthrough  In  aviation  his- 
tory apart  from  the  jets. 

The  BAC-111  and  the  Douglas  DC-9  would 
seem  to  occuply  a  unique  position  In  avia- 
tion history.  With  no  future  SST  to  disturb 
their  position,  with  only  minor  Improve- 
ments In  operating  characteristics  possible, 
these  two  airplanes  would  seem  to  have  the 
biggest  and  longest  continued  market  In 
commercial  airplane  history.  The  market  Is 
slim  right  now.  But  the  airline  business 
seems  to  have  an  enormous  capacity  for  de- 
vouring new  airplanes  despite  the  financial 
burdens,  and  the  intermediate  range  jet 
should  have  as  ideal  a  future  as  any  airplane 
In  history.  Both  should  be  good.  And  I 
should  give  a  nod  to  the  727  which  Is  bound 
to  be  a  success  In  the  level  above  the  111  and 
E>C-9  and  below  the  highly  successful  720. 
There  wUl  be  some  airline  mergers,  but 
the  mere  Idea  of  bigness  Is  hardly  the  answer 
to  profitabUlty.  It  Is  the  regional  trunk,  or 
the  smaller  trunk,  that  is  doing  well  In  this 
country.  And  It  Is  the  well-managed  smaller 
carrier  elsewhere  that  is  doing  well,  such  as 
Swissair.  Airlines  can  get  too  big.  Airlines 
require  a  certain  Indefinable  characteristic  of 
management  that  is  a  combination  of  dedl-  ~ 
cation,  devotion  and  know-how.  Where  you 
find  a  successful  airline  you  find  experienced 
management  that  is  on  the  Job  and  loves 
what  Is  Is  doing.  I  would  not  forecast  at 
this  time  the  trend  of  mergers  in  the  United 
States  except  to  say  that  there  will  be  some, 
and  some  fairly  Important  ones,  and  that 
merger  discussions  continue  at  a  rapid  rate 
everywhere,  but  mergers  are  not  the  sole  sal- 
vation of  airlines  that  are  troubled  by  In- 
expert management. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  excessive 
competition  by  trunk  carriers  In  this  coun- 
try. The  jets  have  fiu-ther  emphasized  this 
critical  point  and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  we 
do  have  too  much  competition  In  scene  areas. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  weakened  to  the  tremendoiis 
preesvu-es,  political  and  otherwise,  to  permit 
too  much  competition. 

But  it  Is  a  fact  of  life  and  we  eure  stuck 
with  it.  Some  ot  the  most  vociferous  pro- 
tests against  excessive  competition  come 
from  Uie  very  executives  who  push  hardest 
for  new  routes  and  who  put  on  unbelievable 
pressures  to  get  same.  While  it  Is  true  that 
the  CAB  has  had  the  responsibility  for 
orderly  expansion  of  air  service,  and  should 
have  applied  the  brakes,  a  share  ot  the  blame 
m\ist  rest  with  Industry  itself  for  pulling  out 
all  the  stops  to  get  a  new  route  come  hrtl 
or  high  water. 

Mergers  will  help  cure  some  ot  the  prob- 
lems, Just  as  mergers  are  bound  to  come  In 
the  fUrcraft  Industry  also.  Meantime,  the 
leadership  in  the  CAB  in  Washington  is 
somewhat  better  than  It  has  been  In  previous 
years.  As  for  the  PAA.  the  Administrator  of 
this  vast  sprawling  agency  faces  a  virtually 
impossible  task  of  administering  with  effi- 
ciency. FAA  U  too  big.  It  is  glganUc.  The 
'time  Is  already  here.  It  seems  to  me.  for  a 
new  evaluation  of  FAA  In  order  to  break  It 
down  Into  more  efficient  unUa.  But  this  re- 
quires exploration  In  greater  detail  than  I 
have  time  to  do.  and  I've  already  talked  too 
long  now. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasiue  to  be  here. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennsylvakia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  196S 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  dramatic  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb 
in  1945,  perceptive  military,  naval,  and 
scientific  leaders  have  pondered  the 
problems  involved  in  adjusting  our 
Armed  Forces  to  ensuing  technological 
developments.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  assign- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  charged  with 
formulating  appropriations  for  national 
defense  and  as  an  observer  of  various 
exercises  by  the  Armed  Forces,  I  have 
had  an  opEKjrtunity  to  see  some  of  the 
practical  eflfects  of  post-World  War  n 
technological  progress  in  weaponry. 

These  effects  have  been  particularly 
notable  with  respect  to  seagoing  elements 
of  our  Navy — in  design  of  vessels,  com- 
position of  the  units,  and  opei-ations.  In 
fact,  our  fleets  are  vulnerable  to  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles,  which  are  a  chal- 
lenge that  our  country  must  meet  or  some 
day  It  will  discover  that  Soviet  power 
has  developed  effective  antlintercon- 
tinental  ballistic  missiles,  leaving  our  sea 
power  without  defense  agatinst  its  mis- 
siles and  forcing  the  United  States  into 
a  wasteful  crash  program  to  catch  up. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  subject  by 
Capt.  Russell  S.  Crenshaw,  Jr.,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  1963  issue  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings.  It  Is  ac- 
companied by  the  following  biographical 
sketch  of  Its  author. 

To  make  Captain  Crenshaw's  contribu- 
tion more  widely  known,  I  quote  It  as 
part  of  my  remarks  Inviting  special  at- 
tention to  the  paragraphs  near  the  end 
of  the  article,  which  deal  with  antimissile 
missllry. 

The  article  follows: 
Th«  Fleit  Vkbsus  the  Ballistic  Missh-k 
(By  Russell  8.  Crenshaw,  Jr.) 
(Note. — Graduating  from  the  VS.  Naval 
Academy  In  the  class  of  1941.  Captain  Cren- 
shaw served  In  the  destroyers  Maury  and 
Stormes  as  executive  officer  In  World  War  II. 
took  a  master's  degree  In  electrical  engineer- 
ing at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology In  1949,  and  has  on  several  occasions 
had  duty  In  connection  with  ^>eclal  gunnery 
and  guided  nUssUe  projects.  The  author  of 
Naval  Shiphandllng  (UjS.  Naval  Institute. 
1960),  he  served  as  Head,  Surface  Warfare 
Branch  In  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Development)  before  as- 
summing  his  present  duties  as  commanding 
officer  of  U.S.S.  Springfield.) 

Now  that  the  long-range  ballistic  mlssUe 
has  become  a  reality,  we  can  look  forward  to 
a  fuller  exploitation  of  this  remarkable  weap- 
on. The  Impact  of  Intercontinental  artil- 
lery has  not  previously  been  considered  tn 
the  equations  of  naval  war,  but  the  mount- 
ing Inventories  of  ready  missUes  have  an 
ever -expanding  slgnlfic&noe.  On  the  basis 
of  economics  alone,  tt  Is  proUibly  advan- 
tageous to  exchange  one  or  aereral  balllstle 
missiles  for  any  major  warship.  "Hie  ques- 
tion is,  "Can  a  mIssUe  hit  a  ship?" 
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Not  oalj  can  ballUtlc  mlmam  match  th* 
capablUtl.!*  of  «tr»teglc  bomb«ri  to  itxlk* 
deep  into  the  enemr*  heartland,  but  thetr 
constant  readiness.  Incredible  speed,  ar.d  ex- 
cellent morarmcy  open  an  even  greater  spec- 
trum ot  tJiTgets  than  are  normally  consid- 
ered suitable  for  manned  bombers.  LaUtude 
and  looglnude  and  UtUe  more  are  required 
for  the  missile  shot,  and  the  cost  per  shot 
will  continue  to  descend  as  technology  ad- 
vances and  the  productioti  run  lengthens. 
Cities,  industrial  complexes,  transportation 
centers,  air  and  missile  bases,  seaports,  and 
oommunlc).Uon  centers  are  probably  already 
on  the  tat-get  lists  of  any  missile -capable 
power.  an:l.  as  the  InvMitory  of  missiles 
mounts.  w«»  must  expect  these  weapons  to  be 
used  to  deiitroy  any  target  worth  the  expen- 
diture of  tlie  missiles  reqxilred. 

Though  narles  have  until  now  been  priv- 
ileged to  observe  the  ballJstk:  mUsUe  race 
with  detactunent  because  ot  the  preponder- 
ance of  lucrative  land  targets  and  the  dearth 
of  ammuritlon,  this  situs tkxi  Is  rapidly 
changing.  It  Is  already  time  to  face  up  to 
ths  problem  and  coldly  assess  the  threat 
of  the  fleet  In  an  era  of  mlsslte  plenty.  Can 
the  fleet  continue  to  consider  Itself  Immune 
to  attack  by  ballUtlc  missiles? 

A  recent  press  release  Indicated  that  the 
cost  of  the  Mlnuteman  force  to  be  completed 
In  1965  can.  be  prorated  at  $3  million  per 
missile.  Our  lastest  closssg  of  destroyers 
have  cost  In  the  vicinity  of  MS  mllUon  and 
carry  crews  of  some  300  offlcers  and  men. 
Sven  with  posslmlstlc  estimates  of  reliability, 
accuracy,  ajtid  lethal  radius,  one  would  be 
hard  put  ts  argue  that  It  would  be  dts- 
advantageoL.1  to  excluuige  missiles  for 
destroyers. 

Though  tlie  missile  may  be  able  to  hit  any 
spot  on  the  Tace  of  the  earth,  tt  la  necessary 
to  Identify  the  particular  spot  occupied  by 
the  ship.  Since  the  beginnings  of  history. 
ships  and  fleeffe  have  slipped  over  the  horizon 
to  become  U«t  to  the  eyss  of  th«  enemy,  and 
this  capabllUy  takes  on  new  value  in  the 
miaslle  age.  The  sea  Is  vast,  an  incomparable 
arena  for  unrestrained  manetrver,  and  the 
location  of  a  skillfully  handled  ship  at  sea 
defles  prediction.  Reconnaissance  provided 
by  aircraft,  ehlp,  or  submarine  would  seldom 
meet  the  requirements  for  a  ballistic  shot, 
for  every  mile  of  error  In  target  location  Is 
a  mile  of  safety  for  the  target.  Maneuver- 
ing at  sea  today  against  normal  reconnais- 
sance, the  ship  Is  relatively  safe  from  attack 
by  ballistic  missiles. 

But  as  the  space  age  overtakes  the  missile 
age.  we  And  we  must  expect  Improved  recon- 
naissance. The  Transit  Navigation  System 
was  in  operation  in  1963,  and  when  this  ac- 
curate satellite  system  Is  linked  with  an  ap- 
propriate target  detection  system,  the  possi- 
bilities for  reconnaissance  are  enormous. 
PH^r  radar,  what  more  distinct  target  Is  there 
than  a  ship  In  the  op<n  sea?  For  passive 
sensors,  a  ship  Is  normally  emitting  a  variety 
of  radiations  helpful  In  l>x»tlng  and  Identify- 
ing her. 

In  a  few  years.  If  not  today,  we  must  be 
ready  to  face  reconnaissance  satellites  capable 
of  regularly  scanning  ail  of  the  oceans  of  the 
world  and  of  reporting  the  location  of  ships 
at  sea  with  a  high  c  egree  of  accuracy. 
Reconnaissance  satellltai  wlU  probably  be- 
come a  reality  about  the  same  time  the 
ballistic  missiles  are  siifflclently  plentiful  to 
be  eonsldere«l  for  targeting  against  In- 
dividual ships. 

Even  with  accurate  satellite  reconnais- 
sance, however,  our  ships  are  not  doomed. 
It  Is  not  sufllclent  simply  to  locate  a  target  to 
insure  Its  destruction:  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
dict accurately  Its  position  at  the  moment  of 
xnlBBlle  impact.  This  latter  Is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  I:'  the  target  Is  moving,  because 
there  is  the  decul  time  (ttoM  between  last 
mecMurement  of  target  location  and  the  ac- 
tual time  of  fl.'.'tng)  plus  the  time  of  flight  of 
the  missile  wh  ch  must  elapse  before  the  mis- 


sile strikes.  This  Is  a  period  of  grace  during 
which  the  motion  of  the  target.  If  different 
from  that  predicted.  wUl  cause  a  miss.  It  Is 
this  dead  time,  plus  tlms  of  flight  which 
helps  clear  the  bleak  picture  for  the  surface 
ship  when  reconnaissance  satellites  are  op- 
erating as  the  eyes  for  ballistic  missiles. 

Por  any  reconnaissance  system,  dead  time 
Includes  ths  transmission  time  required  to 
relay  the  sighting  to  the  control  station,  the 
time  consumed  In  converting  the  target  re- 
port Into  meaningful  balllsUc  data,  as  well 
as  the  time  required  for  all  of  the  remaining 
countdown  steps  before  the  actual  flrlng  of 
the  missile.  In  the  case  of  the  reconnais- 
sance satellite,  transmission  time  might  also 
Include  a  substantial  part  of  the  satellite's 
orbital  period  (some  90  minutes),  because  It 
may  not  be  able  to  divulge  Its  findings  until 
It  passes  near  Its  home  territory.  Prom  ships 
and  aircraft,  the  transmission  time  may  also 
be  considerable  because  of  the  necessity  of 
relaying  the  target  Information  through  in- 
termediate stations. 

The  conversion  of  the  target  location  Into 
useful  ballistic  data  Is  not  only  time  consimi- 
Ing.  but  costly.  The  computation  of  bal- 
listic settings  for  shooting  a  missile  from 
some  known  launch  point  to  a  single  fixed 
target  (the  normal  situation  with  strategic 
missiles)  Is  straightforward  If  somewhat  com- 
plex and  the  tlnve  required  for  the  computa- 
tion Is  of  little  concern.  In  the  antlshlp  case, 
where  the  target  may  appear  anywhere  with- 
in broad  spectra  of  range  and  bearing,  the 
problem  of  computation  becomes  many  times 
more  acute  since  a  ballistic  solution  for  any 
combination  of  range  and  bearing  to  the 
target  must  be  produced  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. This  dictates  that  a  high  speed  bal- 
listic computer  must  be  associated  with  each 
missile,  and  this  addition  will  raise  both  the 
cost  and  the  comple.\lty  of  the  system. 

As  for  the  countdown  steps  which  cannot 
be  completed  prior  to  receipt  of  the  target 
data,  they  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
n\lsslle  system  being  used.  The  final  count- 
down for  a  missile  using  a  volatile  nonstor- 
able  liquid  propellant  can  be  quite  lengthy, 
but  even  with  solid  propellants  which  are  al- 
ways ready,  certain  last-minute  fire  control 
adjustments  will  be  required.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  even  the  direction  of  the 
target  Is  not  known  until  receipt  of  the  tar- 
get location  message,  so  there  Is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  preset  the  missile. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assign  a  value  to  dead  time 
for  a  generalized  discussion,  because  It  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  reconnais- 
sance system  ss  well  as  the  missile  system 
under  consideration.  It  would  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent system,  however,  which  had  a  dead 
time  as  thort  as  15  minutes,  but  for  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  we  shall  consider  that  a 
dead  time  of  15  minutes  Is  attainable. 

Fifteen  minutes  also  seems  to  be  a  good 
number  for  time  of  flight,  whether  one  Is 
lobbing  an  astronaut  several  hundred  miles 
down  range  or  whether  one  Is  shooting  to 
IRBC  range.  For  shorter  shots,  the  velocities 
are  lower,  so  the  time  elapsed  for  the  total 
flight  does  not  vary  as  much  as  one  might 
expect.  For  the  long-range  shots  in  the 
ICBM  range,  times  of  flight  of  about  30 
minutes  are  usually  reported.  To  cover  all 
cases,  we  should  consider  that  times  of 
flight  can  vary  from  a  minimum  of  about  10 
minutes  to  a  maximum  of  about  40  minutes. 

So.  If  we  add  dead  time  to  time  of  flight, 
we  flnd  as  a  minimum  something  between  35 
and  56  minutes  that  we  can  expect  to  elapse 
between  the  last  "pinpointing"  of  the  target 
and  the  arrival  of  the  missile:  but  In  most 
cases,  the  elapsed  time  will  be  longer. 

Now.  If  we  assiime  that  the  sighting  vehi- 
cle can  correctly  report  not  only  our  geo- 
graphic position,  but  our  course  and  speed 
as  well,  and  If  we  also  assume  that  we  will 
be  unaware  that  we  have  been  sighted  (thus 
eliminating  the  opportunity  for  drastic 
course  and  speed  change  Inunedlately  after 


the  sighting) .  ^e  will  be  reduced  to  relying 
upon  passive  evasive  maneuvers  such  as  Elg- 
zagging.  continuous  turning,  or  periodic 
speed  changes  to  give  us  protection.  Even 
so.  we  win  flnd  the  systems  which  were  effec- 
tive against  any  but  the  shortest  torpedo 
runs  in  World  War  II  will  stand  us  In  good 
stead  against  the  new  threat. 

As  an  example,  consider  a  20-knot  ship 
being  fired  at  by  a  reconnaissance  missile 
system  under  conditions  such  as  the  dead 
time  plus  time  of  fUght  being  30  minutes. 
Assume  that  the  ship  has  been  steering  an 
evasive  course  and  the  course  made  good 
Is  30*  to  one  side  of  the  course  she  was  on 
at  the  mcMnent  of  sighting,  l^is  ship 
would  me  missed  by  5  miles  by  a  perfect 
shot  on  the  part  of  the  enemy — and  the 
speed  and  maneuver  used  In  this  example 
are  certainly  modest. 

One  might  argue  that  5  miles  Is  not  an 
adequate  margin,  that  the  megaton  range 
warhead  has  longer  lethal  anns.  Here  the 
environment  lends  a  hand,  for  a  ship  which 
is  designed  to  stand  up  to  the  fury  of  a 
typhoon  has  a  first  step  toward  preparing 
It  for  the  nuclear  blast.  Her  metal  structure 
and  lacA  of  exposed  flammables  give  her 
the  ability  to  withstand  a  much  higher  in- 
tensity of  heat  flash  than  can  normal  struc- 
tures ashore.  The  ocean  provides  a  resilient 
base  which  allows  the  ship  to  heel  to  the 
pressure  waves  and  nuclear  winds  which 
would  shatter  a  rigid  structure.  The  rugged 
structxire  of  a  warship  is  a  tough  target  for 
a  blast  mechanism  and  the  built- In  damage 
control  systems  of  a  warship  will  help  arrest 
fires  and  fioodlng  before  they  become  danger- 
ous. 

Ships  at  sea  can  combine  all  of  the  bene- 
ficial defensive  characteristics  so  frequently 
extolled  In  debates  concerning  ballistic  mis- 
sile systems;  they  can  be  at  one  time  dis- 
persed, hard,  and  mobile.  The  surface  war- 
ship Is  an  evasive,  tough  target,  and  naval 
formations  at  sea  should  be  thought  of  as 
dispersions  of  evasive,  tough  targets. 

Of  course,  the  enemy  can  Increase  his  lethal 
radius  by  increasing  the  size  of  his  warhead, 
but  as  his  warhead  grows,  so  will  his  missile, 
and  the  cost  per  shot  will  skyrocket.  He 
might  take  the  shotgun  approach  and  fire  a 
pattern  of  missiles  to  cover  the  whole  gamut 
of  possible  positions  of  the  target,  but  this 
niethod  can  quickly  become  prohibitive. 
For  example,  if  It  Is  assumed  that,  for  a  given 
warhead,  a  hit  within  1  mile  of  a  warship 
Is  required  to  assure  lethal  damage,  100  war- 
heads would  be  required  to  cover  a  20- mile 
square  (1  every  3  miles)  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  area  of  possible  positions  of  a 
20-knot  target  one -half  hour  after  position- 
ing. Obviously,  the  economics  of  ths  ex- 
change becomes  lopsided. 

The  discussion  so  far  has  conceded  to  the 
enemy  perfect  reconnaissance,  exact  target 
data,  and  perfect  operation  of  his  missile 
system,  though  It  has  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  of  employing  an  Intrinsical- 
ly static  system  to  solve  a  dynamic  problem. 
Reconnaissance,  target  data,  and  missile  sys- 
tem operation,  however,  will  not  be  perfect. 
Though  we  have  glibly  conceded  the  exist- 
ence of  effective  reconnaissance  satellites, 
such  capability  may  be  far  from  a  reality. 
Though  promising  spectacular  Improvement 
In  many  fields  of  reconnaissance,  whether 
such  vehicles  will  actually  be  effective  In  lo- 
cating. Identifying,  and  tracking  ships  at  sea 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  useful  for  bal- 
listic purposes,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  preceding 
discussion  that  the  purely  ballistic  missile  is 
not  a  very  practical  weapon  for  use  against 
a  maneuvering  ship  at  sea.  Olven  terminal 
guidance,  however,  we  will  have  a  different 
story.  With  a  guidance  system  capable  of 
acquiring  the  target  as  the  missile  plunges 
back  Into  the  atmosphere  and  of  making  a 
terminal  correction  of  some  10  or  16  miles, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  ship's  maneuvering 
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will  be  canceled.  With  terminal  homing  In 
the  missile  and  an  effective  reconnaissance 
system  In  operation,  the  balance  tips  dras- 
tically in  favor  of  the  missile  system. 

Luckily  for  the  ship,  a  guidance  system 
which  can  withstand  the  eroding  heat  ot 
reentry  and  still  operate  effectively  has  not 
yet  been  developed. 

But  the  design  of  a  reentry  body  which 
could  penetrate  the  atmosphere  at  all  was 
beyond  the  grasp  of  technology  a  few  short 
years  ago.  At  the  moment,  both  sides  In  the 
cold  war  are  developing  and  presumably 
filling  their  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
arsenals — a  requirement  for  maintaining  the 
deterrence.  By  1965.  when  the  strategic  mis- 
sile force  has  been  completed,  attention 
should  be  tiu-ned  toward  refinements,  and 
terminal  g\ildance  for  antlshlp  missiles  will 
certainly  be  among  the  candidates.  In  the 
late  1960's.  we  may  well  be  facing  a  practical 
and  accurate  satellite  reconnaissance  system 
coupled  with  a  long-range  missile  equipped 
with  terminal  guidance,  making  it  capable 
of  erasing  all  the  effects  of  dead  time,  time 
of  flight,  and  ship  maneuver. 

And  we  have  been  considering  only  ships 
maneuvering  at  sea.  Ships  in  port  are  al- 
ready vulnerable  to  attack  by  those  ballistic 
missiles  with  sufficient  range  to  reach  them. 
Even  though  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to 
keep  our  ships  at  sea  and  moving  in  a  war 
situation,  a  large  portion  of  oxir  shipping  will 
be  fcnind  In  port  or  at  anchor,  loading,  dis- 
charging, refitting,  etc.,  and  a  ship  InunobUe 
is  a  target.  In  a  time  of  missile  plenty,  even 
a  modest  m^'chantman  may  be  well  worth 
the  expenditure  of  an  ICBM. 

1>o  recapitulate,  though  warships  maneu- 
vering at  sea  are  not  vulnerable  to  the  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles  as  we  know  them  to- 
day, a  large  part  of  our  naval  force  is.  I.e., 
that  part  which  Is  In  port  or  Immobile  within 
range  ot  the  enemy's  missiles.  It  Is  already 
economically  advantageous  to  trade  missiles 
for  major  warships,  and  as  time  goes  on.  It 
will  probably  be  advantageous  to  trade  a  mis- 
sile for  any  warship  or  even  for  any  ocean- 
going merchant  vesseL  FlnaDy.  as  tech- 
nology advances,  even  our  mobile  units  at 
sea  will  be  brought  under  the  missile  threat 
through  the  development  of  adequate  recon- 
naissance systems  and  terminal  homing 
missiles. 

Against  such  a  threat,  one  wklch  menaces 
the  very  existence  of  surface  fleets,  what  Is 
there  to  do? 

There  T7as  a  time  when  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  held  each  other  m  oheck  by  matching 
battlellnes  of  stately  three-deckers.  In  the 
early  20th  century,  the  balance  ot  naval 
power  was  determined  by  eoraparing  n\m:ibers 
of  battleehlps  and  battle  cruisers.  We  built 
the  AUukaa  to  answer  the  Mogamit,  the  Mia- 
50uris  to  answer  the  Bismarcks.  Is  our  fieet 
to  be  stymied,  even  In  the  open  ocean, 
by  pairing  liiies  of  sullen  missiles?  Are  we  to 
lose  the  use  of  the  sea.  the  key  to  our  ability 
to  project  XJ3.  power  across  the  world  to  the 
point  of  our  choosing?  We  will  surely  lose 
It  If  we  do  not  face  up  to  the  threat  and  take 
positive  action  to  counter  It. 

The  first  required  step  is  to  examine  our 
fleet  operating  concepts  to  see  if  otir  static 
vulnerability  cannot  be  minimized.  Can  we 
any  longer  dejsend  on  entering  port  for  fuel, 
provisions,  or  repair?  Can  we  afford  to  mar- 
shal task  forces  or  convoys  in  sheltered  an- 
chorages? We  have  thought  out  and  prac- 
ticed dispersal  In  the  face  ot  an  Initial  attack 
with  warning;  but  In  a  continuing  war  where 
the  threat  is  ever  present  and  there  Is  no 
specific  warning,  what  are  the  best  proce- 
dures? 

Next  we  must  raise  our  horizons.  We  must 
look  up  Into  the  sky  and  above  It  to  grapple 
the  space  age  enemy  In  the  environment 
which  Is  ours,  too — space.  First,  to  counter 
his  reconnaissance,  passively  through  deny- 
ing him  the  radiations  which  are  so  useful  in 


detecUoii  and  Identification,  and  actively  by 
giving  him  false  targets  to  deceive  and  to 
confuse.  Next,  we  must  utUlae  the  Inherent 
pcywer  advantage  we  have  In  ships  to  "Jam" 
his  sensors,  to  deny  information  collection  or 
transfer,  to  screen  other  friendly  units. 

Finally,  we  must  develop  the  cspablllty  to 
destroy  reconnaissance  satellites  by  antl- 
satelllte  missiles.  Satellites  swing  through 
space  on  regular  orbits,  available  for  constant 
tracking  and  deliberate  counteraction;  satel- 
lites are  the  space  age  sitting  ducks. 

Though  destruction  of  reconnaissance 
satellites  will  do  much  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  ovir  ships  at  sea,  we  still  have  the 
ballistic  missile  threat  in  port  and  with 
the  advent  of  the  homing  missile,  this  threat 
will  extend  to  certain  situations  at  sea.  To 
meet  this  threat,  the  Fleet  must  have  an 
antl-balllstlc  missile  capability.  When  oiir 
ships  lie  within  range  of  the  enemy's  bat- 
tery, we  cannot  leave  them  vmdefended. 

Antlballistlc  missile  capability  In  ships? 
With  encHTnous  effc»-t  and  expense,  this  cai>a- 
blllty  has  not  yet  been  dei&onstrated  ashore; 
can  It  be  done  at  all  at  sea? 

In  the  first  place,  defending  a  single  ship 
or  a  limited  number  of  ships  in  a  relatively 
small  area  Is  a  very  much  simpler  problem 
than  one  might  at  first  realize.  The  direc- 
tion from  which  the  attack  Is  possible  will 
normally  be  known  and  an  Incoming  nose 
cone  will  have  to  appear  In  a  certain  sector 
■of  the  sky  at  a  velocity  within  certain  very 
narrow  limits  If  It  Is  going  to  hit  the  vital 
zone.  The  tight  boundaries  on  the  loca- 
tion and  velocity  of  a  missile  do  much  to 
simplify  our  search  and  fire  control  prob- 
lem. 

Next,  the  ballistic  missile  nose  cone  is  not 
as  difficult  a  target  as  Is  popularly  supposed. 
Though  It  plunges  Into  the  fringes  of  the 
atmosphere  at  fantastic  speed,  the  resistance 
of  the  air  qviickly  slows  It  down  to  a 
terminal  velocity  which  Is  quite  modest.  We 
might  have  as  much  as  3  minutes  in 
which  to  counter  It  from  first  detection 
until  the  warhead  reaches  Its  detonate  posi- 
tion, and  with  advanced  radars,  computers, 
and  missilery,  a  lot  can  be  done  In  2  minutes. 

The  nose  cone,  heated  a  cherry  red  by  air 
friction,  will  be  an  excellent  infrared  emitter 
to  give  us  help  In  detection  and  tracking  un- 
der certain  conditions,  and  should  the  In- 
coming missile  be  emitting  radio  energy  for 
homing  or  fuzing,  this  will  be  an  additional 
help  to  us. 

A  ship  with  an  antl-ICBM  battery  will  be 
a  complicated  and  expensive  ship.  It  may 
be  that  much  of  the  AICBM  equipment,  when 
developed,  can  be  used  for  other  surface- 
to-air  and  svirface-to-surface  work,  but  the 
addition  of  AICBM  capabUlty  will  not  be 
cheap.  But  when  one  appreciates  fully  the 
alternative  of  not  having  this  capability — 
a  situation  where  our  whole  surface  Navy 
from  the  strike  carriers  to  the  LSTs  will 
be  vulnerable  to  shore-based  artillery — It  Is 
clear  that  we  must  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  m.ilntaln  our  seapower. 

It  seems  fantastic  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ering a  sea  battle  Involving  satellite  recon- 
naissance, antl-mlsslle  missiles,  thermonu- 
clear warheads,  etc..  but  o\ir  ability  to  use 
the  sea  to  protect  our  way  of  life  may  well 
depend  upon  our  readiness  for  such  a  con- 
flict. Our  use  of  the  sea  to  protect  our  in- 
terests and  to  assist  our  allies  has  been  so 
effectively  demonstrated  In  the  past  that  a 
potential  enemy  could  be  expected  to  go  to 
extreme  lengths  to  neutralize  our  fleet.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  continuing  technologi- 
cal explosion  and  we  must  continue  to  move 
ahead  with  It  If  we  are  to  be  the  effective 
arm  our  Nation  needs. 

The  seas  cover  75  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  space  blankets  100  percent.  We 
must  prepare  to  flght  the  naval  battle  to  the 
edge  of  space  and  beyond  to  maintain  con- 
trol of  the  sea  and  employ  that  control  to 
the  beneflt  of  free  men. 


African  StadenU'  Bolg aria  Exodas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  idCHia&H 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Congsessional  Record  the 
following  letter  and  statement  which 
concerns  the  recent  exodus  of  African 
students  from  Bulgaria: 

Dear  Friend:  The  recent  exodus  of  African 
students  from  Bulgaria  has  received  a  good 
bit  of  public  notice.  I  think  you  may  be 
Interested  In  the  enclosed  account  written 
by  Robert  Kotey,  secretary  of  the  Ghana  Stu- 
dents Union  In  Bulgaria.  This  came  to  us 
through  the  Coordinating  Secretariat  of  Na- 
tional Unions  erf  Students  ( COSEC) .  I  hope 
this  may  be  helpful  to  you  In  giving  you 
further  background  on  what  really  happened. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

George  M.  Houser, 
Executive  Director, 
American  Committee  on  Africa. 

Exodus  or  Atrican  Students  From 
Bulgaria 

It  has  been  my  \inhappy  lot  to  serve  as 
the  informal  leader  of  a  group  of  20  Ghana- 
Ian  students — all  of  those  Ghanaians  study- 
ing In  Sofia,  Bulgaria — who  have  been  forced 
by  circumstances  to  interrupt  our  studies 
and  to  seek  new  countries  in  which  to  pur- 
sue them.  It  was  a  painful  decision  which 
we  and  almost  aU  the  other  African  students 
In  Bulgaria  have  taken,  but  when  denied 
police  protection  In  the  face  of  a  pattern  of 
consistent  racial  discrimination,  when  denied 
the  right  to  organize  an  All-African  Student 
Union,  when  our  very  lives  were  threatened. 
It  was  clearly  not  possible  for  us  to  remain 
In  the  country.  x 

My  own  experience  began  v^xni  I  applied 
for  a  scholarship  to  study  In  ^y  chosen  field 
of  economics,  and  my  government,  which 
has  worked  out  scholarship  agreements  with 
a  number  of  other  governments  in  both  the 
East  and  West,  selected  me  for  a  position  in 
Bulgaria.  In  December  1961,  a  number  o* 
Ghanaian  students — who  had  been  selected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifica- 
tions— flew  from  Accra  to  Sofia  to  begin  our 
higher  education.  ~- 

We  had  come  with  open  minds,  and  In  the 
beginning  we  were  filled  with  high  hopes. 
We  received  a  friendly  welcome  from  many 
Bulg^arlan  people,  and  we  were  placed  In  the 
same  hostels,  even  in  the  same  rooms,  with 
our  Bulgarian  fellow  students.  We  set 
about  the  formidable  task  of  mastering  the 
Bulgarian  language  In  order  that  we  might 
be  able  to  understand  our  textbooks  and 
lectures. 

Early  in  the  year,  however,  we  began  to 
experience  some  difficulties.  We  had  come 
to  Bulgaria  to  study,  and  not  to  live  luxur- 
iously, but  living  conditions  turned  out  to 
be  not  nearly  so  good  as  we  had  expected — 
not  as  good  as  they  are  for  university  stu- 
dents In  Ghana  Itself.  We  were  unhappy  at 
being  cramped  4  In  a  room  which  was 
only  14  by  9  feet,  with  4  beds  and  1  table 
In  the  middle  with  a  chair  at  either  end. 
It  made  studying  very  Inconvenient,  as  some 
In  the  room  had  to  sit  or  lie  on  their  beds  in 
order  to  read.  Our  living  allowance  came  to 
only  £24  a  month,  fully  £18  of  which  Mad  to 
go  for  food,  and  this  left  little  over  for  books, 
recreation,  transportation,  and  supplies 

We  had  all  arrived  In  tropical  weight  cloth- 
ing and  were  given  no  allowance  to  purchase 
clothes,  so  that  simply  trying  to  kc-ep  warm 
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In   the  cold  Bulgarian  winter  poeed  a  real 
economic  bardslilp. 

We  brought  oiir  problem*  to  the  attention 
of  the  unlversl'.y  authorities,  who  replied 
that  there  wa«  no  way  out  of  our  dlfHculUe*. 
We  later  appealed  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, who  told  us  that  he  would  do  some- 
thing to  help.  He  never  did.  however,  and 
eventually  we  were  forced  to  turn  to  the 
Government  of  Ghana,  which  sympathized 
with  us  and  provided  us  with  an  additional 
living  allowance  oi  £10  a  month. 

As  time  went  on  our  relations  with  the 
Bulgarian  studenu  and  people  took  a  dis- 
turbing turn.  We  had  been  impressed  from 
the  beginning  wliJi  the  large  number  of  mis- 
conceptions and  general  Ignorance  In  the 
country  concemi.ng  modern  Africa.  From 
students  to  proftasors  they  seemed  In  total 
darkness  concern.,  ng  our  continent;  all  they 
appear  to  have  t«en  told  Is  that  It  Is  "too 
hot."  that  we  still  have  snakes  In  the  streets, 
and  the  people  go  about  naked.  They  were 
very  surprised,  in  fact,  when  we  told  them 
that  the  suits  we  were  wearing  had  been 
made  In  Ghana.  They  seemed  to  expect  that 
we  would  be  wearing  leaves  to  cover  our- 
selvea. 

After  we  had  b«<  n  in  Bulgai  la  a  short  while 
people  kept  on  questioning  us  concerning 
the  size  and  source  of  our  living  allowances. 
They  seemed  to  rtisent  the  fact  that  we  re- 
ceived larger  allovi'ances  than  the  Bulgarian 
students,  even  tho  jgh  they  could  also  receive 
money  from  their  families  and  did  not  have 
to  purchase  anew  their  cold-weather  ward- 
robes. Some  said  that  we  Uved  a  bit  luxuri- 
ously as  compared  with  the  standard  of  B\il- 
garlans  and  that  w  aen  we  wore  neckties  with 
our  suits — as  we  always  had  done  in  Ghana — 
we  were  being  "bourgeois." 

African  students  increasingly  became  the 
objects  of  harassment  by  some  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian students  and  p?ople.  We  were  called  all 
■orta  of  names  as  wi;  walked  along  the  streets, 
names  such  as  "black  monkeys  '  and  "Jungle 
people"  which  were  insults  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  to  all  oi'  ATrlca.  Boys  were  spat 
upon  from  buses  and  trains,  or  had  water 
poured  on  their  heads  as  they  walk^  be- 
neath windows.  A  vlcloxis  nimor  was 
started  which  alleged  that  we  were  all  suf- 
fering from  venereal  disease,  and. boys  In  the 
8tr«eia  would  shout;  "syphilis"  at  us  as  we 
pMsed.  We  finally  had  to  demand  that  we 
all  be  given  medical  examinations  to  dis- 
prove this  charge.  Althougli  the  ^ts 
showed  that  not  one  of  us  ha<l  such  »'di»^ 
ease,  the  government  refused  to  give  any 
publicity  to  the  results. 

Racialism  ln*B\il«ikrta  frequently  took  vio- 
lent forms.  For  example,  a  Nigerian  student 
waa  waiting  for  a  bus  to  take  him  to  the 
hostel  when  he  was  approached  by  a  group 
of  Bulgarians  who  had  left  a  restaurant  and 
who  were  laughing,  spitting,  and  calling 
namea.  Taking  then:  to  be  happily  drunk 
he  did  not  take  offense  but  Joined  In  their 
laughter.  At  this  point  one  of  xi\e  Bulgar- 
ians grabbed  him  by  tlie  collar  anl  gave  him 
a  blow,  while  a  policeman  standing  by  made 
no  effort  to  help.  The  Nigerian  reported  the 
incident  and  the  negligence  of  the  police- 
man, but  nothing  waa  ever  done  about  it. 
Frequently  Afrlean  students  had  the  experi- 
ence of  being  beaten  up  by  Bulgarians  whUe 
a  policeman  nearby  wculd  protest  that  he 
could  do  nothing  becauiie  he  was  assigned  to 
another  district,  ot  would  merely  disperse 
the  crowd  while  letting  the  beating  continue. 
A  particularly  ligly  Incident  occurred  In 
August  1962.  Half  a  dozen  Ghanaian  stu- 
dents missed  dinner  at  the  hostel  dining 
room  and  went  to  a  nearby  restaurant,  the 
"Chuchuliga."  There  was  music  playing, 
and  one  of  the  Ghanaians  asked  a  Bulgarian 
girl  In  the  restaurant  to  dance  with  him. 
As  they  were  dancing  a  young  soldier  went 
up  to  the  girl  and  asked  her:  "Is  It  not  a 
■hame  /or  you  to  dance  with  a  black  mon- 


key?" The  Ghanaian  did  not  want  to 
make  trouble,  so  he  returned  to  hU  taMe, 
but  Just  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  an- 
other Bulgarian  boy  pulled  his  chair  out 
from  behind  him,  and  he  toppled  onto  the 
floor.  Before  he  could  even  get  back  on  his 
feet  another  Bulgarian  knocked  him  over 
the  head  with  a  chair,  and  he  fell  over  un- 
conscious. By  this  time  the  Ghanaians 
were  fvirious.  and  a  general  fight  ensued  be- 
tween the  dozens  of  Bulgarians  who  were  In 
the  restaurant  and  who  poured  in  from  the 
streeU  and  the  handful  of  Ghanaian  stu- 
dents at  their  table.  SurprUlngly  enough, 
the  Bulgarian  police  who  were  In  the 
restaurant  did  not  attempt  to  Intervene  but 
left  the  place  immediately.  It  was  only 
when  the  Ghanaians  appeared  to  be  hold- 
ing their  own  against  the  Bulgarians,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  so  seriously  out- 
numbered, that  the  police  returned  and 
broke  up  the  fight.  They  made  no  effort 
to  find  the  yoxing  Bulgarians  who  had 
started  the  fight,  but  rather  arrested  only 
the  six  Ghanaians.  Pour  of  the  six  were 
wounded  In  the  fight,  and  they  were  re- 
leased by  the  police  the  next  day.  At  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  Ghana  they 
were  Immediately  flown  back  to  Accra.  The 
two  who  were  not  wounded,  however,  were 
kept  In  JaU  for  1  full  month  before  ttielr 
case  came  before  any  kind  of  ootirt  for  a 
hearing.  The  only  witnesses  called  were 
Biilgarlans.  none  of  whom  had  themselTes 
been  arrested.  One  of  the  students.  George 
Anmah,  was  sentenced  to  1  year  In  prison 
and  the  other,  E.  A.  Attlga,  to  3  years.  As 
a  result  of  pressiire  from  the  Ghanaian 
Government  they  were  released  and  sent 
home,  but  the  incident  created  much  con- 
cern among  the  African  students  remaining 
In  Bulgaria.  We  continued  to  have  eome 
good  friends  among  the  Bulgarian  students 
and  people,  but  the  Bulgarian  Government 
took  no  steps  to  stamp  out  the  hooliganism 
against  us,  and  this  led  us  to  conclude  that 
It  was  being  supported  from  "above." 

Prior  to  last  year  there  were  only  a  few 
African  students — from  Mall,  the  Sudan,  and 
Guinea — In  Bulgaria,  and  there  was.  there- 
fore, no  need  for  an  all-African  students' 
org^anlzatlon.  When  we  Ghanaian  students 
arrived  last  year  we  found  ourselves  all  in 
the  same  hostel,  and  in  order  to  sit  to- 
gether and  exchange  views  we  formed  the 
Ghana  Students  Union,  of  which  I  was 
elected  secretary.  We  never  thought  to  ask 
the  permission  of  the  authorities  to  form 
suct\  an  organization,  and  we  came  to  feel 
that  they  were  prepared  to  deal  with  us  thus 
on  Individual  national  bases. 

We  had  gone  to  Bulgaria  to  study,  not  to 
engage  In  politics,  and  we  had  In  the  be- 
ginning resisted  the  formation  of  an  all- 
African  organization  for  fear  that  it  might 
l>e  Involved  in  politics.  It  was  only  when 
we  became  convinced  that  an  all-African 
organization  in  Bulgaria  need  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  that  we  agreed  to  form 
one. 

When  In  November  and  December  of  19«2, 
we  took  definite  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  All-African  Students  Union,  we 
had  several  objectives  In  mind.  First  of  all, 
we  wished  to  have  a  means  by  which  we 
African  students  could  defend  our  Interests 
In  the  absence  of  F>ollce  protection  and  look 
after  our  welfare  In  the  face  of  inadequate 
living  conditions.  Second,  we  wished  to 
have  an  organization  which  could  bring  us 
together  In  the  true  spirit  of  pan- African- 
ism. We  felt  that  if  our  various  leaders  are 
now  fighting  to  uzLlte  all  of  Africa,  as  stu- 
dents it  was  our  duty  to  accelerate  this 
realization  in  any  way  we  could.  Third,  we 
wanted  to  foster  friendship  between  the 
Bulgarian  youth  and  the  Africans. 

By  December  we  had  drafted  a  constitu- 
tion of  our  All-African  Students  Union — 
which,   with   the   participation  of  students 


from  32  countries,  represented  a  true  "voice 
of  Africa"^*JMl  had  elected  a  list  of  7 
officers,  headed  by  Tetteh  Tawlah  of  Ghana, 
a  student  of  philosophy.  When  the  union 
had  been  formed,  we  Invited  two  Individuals 
to  patronize  It — the  Ghanaian  Ambassador, 
and.  as  an  act  of  good  will  toward  the  Bul- 
garian authorities,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. We  were  surprised  when  shortly 
thereafter  Tawlah  was  called  before  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  told  that  he 
would  have  to  disband  the  union  because 
It  was  against  the  "principles"  of  Bulgaria. 
This  was  all  the  Bulgarian  authorities  ever 
said,  then  or  later,  that  In  some  sUange  way 
this  genuinely  pan-African  movement  was 
'against  our  principles." 

We  did.  however,  hear  rumors  that  the 
authorities  felt  that  the  All-African  Students 
Union  was  Intended  to  be  a  political  orga- 
nization hostile  to  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment. We  therefore  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  present  him  with  a 
copy  of  our  constitution  and  to  explain  our 
nonpoUtlcal  alms.  He  took  the  constitu- 
tion but  made  no  reply,  merely  asking  us  to 
see  him  later. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  was  that  on 
February  fl  Tetteh  Tawlah  was  served  with 
an  order  of  expulsion  from  the  university. 
He  was  charged  with  having  been  irregular 
in  classes  and  having  failed  to  take  an  ex- 
amination. Actually,  in  Bulgaria  every 
student  has  a  report  book  (stydentska  kin- 
Ishka)  which  his  professors  and  lecturers 
sign  when  they  are  satisfied  with  his  at- 
tendance at  classes,  and  in  every  case 
Tawiah's  book  had  been  signed.  It  was  true 
that  he  had  missed  an  examination,  but  this 
was  because  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  textbook  which  was  out  of  stock  during 
the  early  part  of  his  course  and  was  only 
able  to  obtain  It  1  month  before  his  exam- 
ination, which  was  not  sufficient  for  him 
to  master  a  difficult  Bulgarian  text.  His 
professor  had  quite  naturally  given  him  per- 
mission in  advance  to  delay  the  taking  of 
his  examination  to  the  next  academic  term. 
In  spite  of  the  obvlotis  falsity  of  the  charges 
against  Tawltih,  we  would  not  have  been 
convinced  of  the  fxill  implications  of  his 
case  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
vice  president  of  the  All-African  Students 
Union,  Mr.  Amlak  of  Ethiopia,  was  also 
warned  the  next  morning  that  he  would  be 
expelled  If  he  did  not  abide  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  university.  We  knew  then 
that  the  actions  of  the  authorities  were  not 
based  on  the  personal  conduct  of  the  two 
students  but  rather  on  the  hostility  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  the  formation  of 
an  organization  which  would  unite  all  the 
African  students  In  the  country. 

On  Saturday,  February  9,  Tawlah  was 
ordered  to  leave  Bulgaria  within  12  hours. 
As  news  of  the  order  spread,  some  160 
African  students  gathered  at  the  hostel  and 
walked  down  Lenin  Street  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's office.  We  wished  to  demand  the  re- 
instatement of  Tawlah  in  the  university 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  deportation  order 
against  him  and  to  Insist  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  All-African  Students  Union  as 
the  representative  voice  of  the  African  stu- 
dents. When  we  arrived  at  the  Ministry, 
however,  we  were  told  by  a  man  who  said 
he  was  a  leader  of  the  Bulgarian  Komsomol 
(Young  Communist  League)  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  not  available  but  that  he  would 
meet  with  our  representatives  9  o'clock 
Monday  morning.  Over  the  weekend,  seven 
students  were  elected  to  represent  our  posi- 
tion before  the  Prime  Minister,  and  they 
arrived  promptly  at  9.  After  they  had 
waited  at  the  office  for  6  full  hours  without 
a  response,  a  man  who  said  he  was  the  sec- 
retary to  the  Prime  Minister  told  them  that 
he  was  prepared  to  see  them  only  later  In 
the  day.  The  seven  students  then  returned 
to  the  hostel  to  report  to  us  what  had  hap- 
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pened.  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
All -African  Students  Union  met  to  plan  Just 
how  our  case  should  be  presented  to  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  Sofia  police  com- 
missioner arrived  at  the  hostel  aad  informed 
us  that  he  had  been  instruoted  to  say  that 
demonstrations  of  the  type  we  had  carried 
out  (we  had  walked  Infomioay  together  for 
several  kilcxneters.  without  carrjring  any 
slgn4  or  chanting  any  slogaas)  were  Illegal 
In  Bulgaria.  He  said  that  pecsoos  involved 
in  such  demonstrations  wbo  had  not  been 
warned  by  the  police  were  liable  to  3  years 
Imprisonment,  that  persous  who  had  been 
warned  were  liable  to  15  years  tanprlsonment, 
and  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  to 
have  been  officially  warned.  We  told  him 
that  our  intention  hod  not  l>een  to  demon- 
strate but  only  to  obtain  an  Interview  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  poMce  commis- 
sioner promised  that  throwgh  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  he  would  arrange  svch  a  meet- 
ing for  us.  The  All-African  StvKlcnts  Union 
executive  committee  thereupon  cteclded  to  go 
the  next  day  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  a  definite  time  for  an  interview 
with   the   Prime    Minister. 

The    sincerity   of    the    assurance   we    had 
thus  received  was  put  to  an  early  test.     At 
3  a.m.  Tuesday  morning  a  large  number  of 
policemen — at  least  100 — quietly  surrounded 
the  hostel  where  we  were  all  sleeping.    For- 
tunately,    Bulgarian    student    friends    had 
warned  us  that  the  p<^lce  Btlgfat  attempt  to 
arrest  our  leaders.     Five  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  conunlttee  had  therefore  gone 
to  different  rooms  to  sleep,  and  Tawlah  was 
hiding  In  my  room  for  safety.    Mr.  Bilatthews 
of  Togo,  a  member  of  the  All-African  Stu- 
dents Union  executive  committee,  however, 
had    not   switched    from    his   regular   room, 
which  was  adjacent  to  mine.     I  was  rudely 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  his  p>oundlng  on  my 
wall  and  shouting  for  help  as  the  police  were 
breaking  down  his  locked  door.    I  ran  to  my 
door,  but  as  I  opened  It  the  poUeemen  outside 
forced  me  at  pistol  point  to  get  b«w;k  Into  my 
room.     I  then  ran  to  the  window  only  to  see 
police  spread  throughout  the  courtyard,  and 
I  realized  that  If  I  made  any  effort  to  help 
Matthews   or    to   warn   the   others   I   would 
only  be  Jeopardizing  the  security — and  per- 
haps the  very  life — of  Tawlah.     The  police 
told  Matthews  not  to  speak  to  anyone  and  to 
pack  his  belongings,  but  as  they  carried  him 
away  he  shouted,  "I  have  been  arrested  and 
I  am  going,  but  stand  firm  for  the  African 
Union."     That  was  the  last  that  any  of  us 
ever  heard  of  him.     His  shouting  awoke  the 
rest  of  the  Africans  in  the  hostel,  and  so 
many  of  them  came  out  of  their  roc«ns  that 
the  police  had  to  content  thesaselves  with 
arresting  Matthews  and  Daniel  Orfah  of  Ni- 
geria, the  other  executive  committee  mem- 
ber who  had   made  the  mistake  ot  staying 
in  his  room.    As  all  the  Africans  milled  about 
In    confusion    I    went    to    the    room    where 
Amlak  was  hiding  to  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened.    He  suggested  that  we  all  go  back  to 
our  rooms  and  wait  until  daybreak  to  pro- 
ceed with  further  action. 

The  next  morning  we  virtually  all  decided 
that  as  fighters  for  African  unity  we  were 
not  Interested  In  staying  In  a  country  where 
the  authorities  were  working  so  actively 
against  this  cause.  We  therefore  agreed  that 
by  8  o'clock  we  would  each  pack  a  bag  as 
a  symbol  of  our  determlnatloa  to  leave  Bul- 
garia and  would  march  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  There  we  would  demand  that 
If  our  two  brothers  were  not  uncondition- 
ally and  immediately  released  we  must  be 
given  exit  visas  and  air  tlcketo  to  permit  us 
to  leave  Bulgaria  for  good.  By  7:45  fully 
200  of  us — students  from  21  different  African 
countries — began  our  march  down  Lenin 
Street  through  the  heavy  snowfall.  We  had 
covered  most  of  the  three-and-a-half  kilom- 
eters when  some   ©00  Jeeps  full  of  600   to 


700  armed  policemen  circled  around  us. 
The  policemen  poured  from  the  Jeeps,  and 
all  traffic  came  to  a  halt.  The  polloe  were 
soon  Joined  by  civilians  who  came  down 
from  the  halted  buses.  Together  they  began 
attacking  us  Indiscriminately,  beating  and 
slapping  the  glrl^  among  us  Just  as  hard  as 
they  beat  and  slapped  the  bo3«.  One 
Togolese  girl  was  hit  so  hard  on  the  face 
that  she  bled  profusely  from  her  nose  and 
mouth,  and  many  others  of  the  students 
were  Injured,  some  of  them  seriously.  The 
police  began  arresting  us  by  the  doaens,  and 
as  civilian  informers  pointed  out  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  executive  committee — 
the  Ethiopian  Vice-President,  the  Galnean 
Secretary-General,  another  Togolese  and  a 
Somali — they  were  one  by  one  arrested  and 
hauled  Into  waiting  police  vans.  As  a  Bul- 
garian civilian  directed  the  police  to  Tawlah, 
however,  dozens  of  African  students  clustered 
around  him  for  his  protection.  It  was  only 
by  brutally  breaking  their  way  through  a 
solid  human  wall  that  the  police  were  able 
to  take  Tawlah,  the  last  of  their  40  to  50 
prisoners. 

AH  of  the  arrested  students  were  taken  to 
cells,  but  later  in  the  day  all  were  released 
save  the  five  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  AASU  who  had  eluded  arrest 
In  the  raid  on  the  hostel  the  previous  night. 
Thus  by  detaining  all  seven  of  the  officers 
of  the  AASU  and  no  other  Africans  did  the 
Bulgarian  authorities  once  again  demon- 
strate that  the  unified  African  student  or- 
ganization was  the  object  of  their  fear  and 
hence  their  hostility. 

The  students  then   formed   a  temporary 
executive  committee  of  the  All-African  Stu- 
dents Union  to  see  to  the  xmcondltlonal  re- 
lease of  the  seven  arrested  students  and  to 
obtain  exit  visas  and  tickets  for  all  of  the 
African  students  In  Bulgaria  (except  for  the 
Sudanese,  who  are  political  refugees  from 
their  country  and  were  alone  In  wanting  to 
stay.)      The  government  agreed  to  issue  all 
African  students  exit  visas  good  only  for  3 
days,  but  they  refuse^  to  provide  the  tickets 
which  were  necessary\lf  the  students  were  to 
leave  and  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the    terms    of    their    scholarships.      On    the 
second  day,  February  14,  a  group  of  African 
students  went  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
again   to  demand    tickets   for   their   filghts. 
The    government    responded    by    sending    a 
delegation  of  Bulgarian  professors  and  stu- 
dents, who  asked  \is  to  remain  in  the  coun- 
try and  assured  vis  that  conditions  would  be 
modified  later  on.     We  had  had  more  than 
enough  of  such  assurances,  however,  and  we 
resolved   to  stay   In   our  hostel  and  not   to 
attend  lectures  until  we  were  provided  with 
tickets.     The   authorities   finally  replied   to 
our  demand  by  saying  that  if  we  wished  to 
leave  we  could  go  out  on  our  own.     Since 
none  of  us  was  able  on  his  own  to  p\irchase 
a  ticket,  this  became  a  matter  of  robbing 
Peter    to    pay    Paul.      The    Ethiopians    left 
first,  followed  by  us  Ghanaians,  accompanied 
by   our   country's   ambassador   to  Bulgaria, 
Mr.  Appah  Sampong.    We  in  turn  were  fol- 
lowed   by    the    students    in    Bulgaria    from 
Nigeria,  Mail,  and  Guinea.     Other  than  the 
Sudanese,   any   African   students   who  have 
stayed   In  Bulgaria  have  done  so   only  be- 
cause   they    have    no   means    to   pay    their 
trarxsportatlon  out  of  the  country. 

We  now  face  the  problem  of  finding  new 
places  and  new  means  of  support  In  order 
that  we  may  further  our  higher  education. 
We  would  be  grateful,  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  fellow  students  from  other  countries, 
should  any  benevolent  societies  or  govern- 
ments be  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 
We  would  like  to  study  in  any  country 
where  educational  standards  are  high,  al- 
though most  of  us  are  not  anxious  to  return 
to  a  Socialist  country  for  fear  that  our  ex- 
periences might  be  similar  and  that  our  free- 
dom might  again  be  limited. 


We  are  also  all  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  our  seven  leaders,  of  whom  we  have  had 
no  clear  wc»d  since  we  left  Bulgaria.  All 
student  organizations  and  others  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  student  rights  must  de- 
mand that  the  Bulgarian  authorities  permit 
these  students  to  leave  the  country  promptly 
and  unpunished,  as  their  only  "crime"  has 
been  that  of  working  for  the  imlty  of  Africa. 
Our  experience  has  convinced  us  all  the 
more  of  the  potential  power  of  African 
unity,  as  demonstrated — if  by  nothing  else — 
by  the  determined  character  of  the  efforts 
made  against  it  by  those  who  would  deny 
or  subvert  Its  lofty  aspirations. 

ROBEBT  KOTZT. 

Secretary,  Ghana  Students  Union  in 
Bulgaria. 


Portable  Pentions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
minority  views  to  the  1963  annual  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
six  Republican  members  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation: 

In  order  to  ease  the  Impact  of  automation 
and  other  causes  of  economic  dislocation  In 
a  dynamic  economy,  both  governmental  and 
nongov'irnmental  means  should  be  consid- 
ered to  encourage  the  transferability  of  pen- 
sions and  other  Job  rights  for  individual 
workers  who  must  change  Jobs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  important 
principle  for  improving  labor  market 
flexibility  by  encouraging  workers  to 
take  advantage  of  new  job  opportunities 
wherever  they  may  open  up. 

I  was  pleased  to  note,  therefore,  an 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  Business  Week 
describing  a  bill  for  portable  pensions  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Ontario,  Cam- 
ada.  Legislature.  This  action  is  likely 
to  Influence  other  legislatures  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

An  effective  system  of  portable  pen- 
sions such  as  the  one  proposed  could  in- 
crease labor  mobility  and  thus  serve  an 
important  function  in  a  period  of  rapid 
technological  change.  Workers  would 
benefit  by  retaining  their  accumulated 
pension  rights  while  employers  would 
maintain  the  same  paision  costs  even 
though  hiring  older  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  short  article  outlines 
an  idea  which  I  believe  deserves  serious 
consideration.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

CxasTiNG  Pension  to  New  Job — Portable 
Pension  Mat  Soon  Be  Law  in  On- 
tario— Idea  Could  Spread  to  Unithi 
States 

There  has  been  much  talk.  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  about  so-called 
portable  pension  plans — where  a  worker  can 
take  his  company  pension  credits  with  him 
when  he  changes  Jobs. 

A  bin  setting  up  such  a  program  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  If  it  does,  it  wUl  J>e  the 
first  to  become  law — and  likely  to  influence 
legislatures    in    other    Canadian    provinces 
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■oon  and  perhap«'  some  US  States  eventu- 
ally. In  any  caae,  Ontarto'a  action  will  be 
especially  slgnlflc»nt  because  that  province 
contains  more  than  60  percent  of  Canada'a 
Industry — Including  much  US.   Investment. 

The  basic  argument  lor  portable  pension* 
U  that  they  Increase  labor  mobility — chiefly 
In  two  ways : 

They  reduce  a  worker'n  reluctance  to 
■witch.  Jobs  for  fear  of  losing  pension  rights. 

They  reduce  an  employer's  reluctance  to 
hire  a  middle-aged  worker  for  fear  of  facing 
steep  pension  costs. 

stTB  roa  SOCIAL  SECuarrr  ' 

In  Canada,  there  Is  still  another  reason. 
Portable  pensions  would  be  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  the  elaborate  system  of  social  se- 
curity beneflU  available  In  the  United  States. 

Specifically,  the  Ontario  plan  provides  that 
all  empioyers  with  15  or  more  employees 
must  Institute  a  pension  plan  to  go  Into 
effect  by  January  1,  1966 — Including  the 
goTM^iment  and  Its  oorpc  rations.  The  plan 
must  cover  all  employees  working  more  than 
20  hours  a  week  who  ar«-  over  30  and  have 
0  months'  service. 

COHmUBUTTONS 

The  minimum  plan— covering  the  first 
•4.800  Of  income — In  nroet  cases  must  be 
fully  vested  so  that  employer  contributions 
remain  a  part  of  the  emp  loyee's  accumulated 
pension. 

Most  pensions  now  In  effect  exceed  the 
minimiitn  standards.  Employer  contribu- 
tions beyond  the  minimum  would  become 
fully  vested  after  an  employee  had  10  years' 
service  and  was  44  years  old.  At  that  time, 
the  full  employer  contribution  wovild  be- 
come part  of   the   employee's  pension. 

With  a  few  Insignificant  exceptions,  the 
employee's  minimum  contributions  cannot 
be  withdrawn  to  tide  him  through  unem- 
ployment or  help  put  the  kids  through 
school.  However,  he  may  withdraw  3fi  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  any  pension  accrued 
over  the  minimum. 

BGHTT     DOUJ^S    A     MONTH 

The  minimum  plan  calls  for  an  assured 
pension  of  $80  a  month  at  age  70  for  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  40  years.  At  65, 
the  retiim  would  be  about  970. 

The  employer  has  the  responsibility  for 
the  plan,  but  he  may  require  up  to  50-per- 
cent employee  contribution. 

IN    COIO    STOEAGK 

Once  the  plan  gets  going,  pension  credits 
of  an  employee  who  changes  Jobs  can  be 
cold  stored  with  Interest  with  the  prevlotis 
employer,  transferred  to  the  new  employer 
If  the  plans  are  compatible,  or  placed  with 
the  government's  pension  xx>mml8slon.  The 
commission  will  amalgamate  and  administer 
an  anticipated  flood  of  splinter  pensions. 
rovEmAcx 

About  half  of  s>U  Ontario  employees  are 
covered  by  some  form  of  pension  plan.  Of- 
ficials think  the  new  law  would  raise  this 
figure  to  about  70  percent.  An  estimated 
6.000  to  6,000  Ontario  companies  with  16  or 
more  workers  have  no  plans  at  {H'esent. 

CRmcs 

The  program  has  not  been  without  criti- 
cism. The  Canatllan  Labour  Congress  would 
prefer  a  national  contributory  social  security 
scheme  on  the  pattern  of  U.S.  social  security. 
At  present,  all  Canadians  past  70  collect 
monthly  pensions  of  $65.  raised  through 
normal  tax  channels.  Most  of  the  political 
parties  In  the  raoent  election  promised  some 
sort  of  contributory  plan  on  top  of  the  flat 
payment. 

Now,  say  ur.lon  officials,  other  provinces 
will  probably  follow  In  Ontario's  footsteps 
Instead  of  ba<:klng  the  national  legislation 
they  would  prrfer.  Still,  half  a  loaf  Is  better 
than  none,  thry  concede. 

Business,  tco,  seems  resigned  to  the  plan — 
although  spokesmen   attacked   It  sharply  as 


recently  as  the  Canadian  Pension  Conference 
of  late  1961. 

The  Government's  position  Is  that  estab- 
lishment of  minimiim  penslOQ  plans  and 
their  adequate  supervision,  however  tznpor- 
tant,  are  secondary  to  the  main  goal:  easing 
labor  mobility. 


Israel  ladepcodence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

*  or    PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  19t3 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  as  an  American  who  has 
descended  from  forebearers  who  mi- 
grated to  this  land  which  has  enjoyed 
independence  for  almost  200  years,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  hail  the  ap- 
pro€u;hing  15th  year  of  Israel  indepen- 
dence, a  sovereign  state  of  progressive 
people. 

In  many  wajrs,  the  State  of  Israel  may 
be  considered  as  a  diminutive  United 
States.  Within  its  7,882.6  square  miles, 
are  found  mountains  and  deserts,  lakes 
and  rivers,  gorges,  coastal  plains  and  in- 
land valleys.  There  are  copper  mines, 
steel  mills,  oil  refineries,  and  phosphate 
plants.  Its  Government  is  democratic 
and  is  pledged  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  peace  Furthermore,  the 
citizens  of  Israel  have  political  equality, 
regardless  of  religion,  race,  or  sex.  and 
freedom  of  religion  and  education. 

The  greatest  similarity  between  this 
new  n^ion,  which  is  celebrating  its  15th 
year  of  independence,  and  the  United 
States,  is  the  people.  Both  nations  were 
built  by  immigrants  who  traveled  to  a 
new  land  of  promise  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  One  hundred  enxd  two  countries 
are  now  represented  in  the  development 
of  this  modem  State  of  the  Middle  East, 
one  which  is  regarded  as  progressive, 
djmamic.  and  stable. 

The  rapid  increase  of  immigrants, 
however,  since  the  founding  of  the  State, 
resulted  in  continuous  hardships  for  the 
Government,  which,  if  the  country  were 
to  sui^ve,  had  to  be  solved.  Unemploy- 
ment, housing  shortages,  and  insufficient 
food  caused  the  Israeli  leaders  to  call 
upon  the  United  States  for  succor.  The 
request  was  readily  complied  with  and 
continues  today  in  the  form  of  develop- 
ment loans.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
American  aid  programs.  Israel  has  re- 
ceived approximately  $880  million.  With 
these  funds,  the  Government  has  built 
roads,  schools,  health  facilities,  factories. 
and  towns.  It  has  fed  the  hungry,  sup- 
ported the  unemployed,  and  settled  the 
immigrant. 

It  was  money  well  spent  by  us  and 
wisely  used  by  the  recipients  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  most  people  in  this 
new  promised  land.  The  most  ap- 
propriate use  of  foreign  aid  money  by 
Israel  could  well  have  served  as  a  model 
for  other  recipient  nations  to  follow. 

Although  assistance  is  still  received 
from  the  United  States,  Israel  has  begun 
a   technical   assistance   program   of   its 


own.  With  a  minimum  of  expenditures, 
its  development  programs  to  other 
underdeveloi)ed  covmtries  of  the  world 
has  gained  for  this  Nation  many  friends 
and  allies.  Schools  are  playing  the 
greatest  part  in  these  projects  since, 
from  Israeli  Institutions  venture  experts 
and  instructors  to  requesting  nations,  to 
help  solve  development  problems  arismg 
from  independence.  Furthermore,  to 
these  Institutions  come  the  promising 
young  people  of  these  imderdeveloF>ed 
nations,  who  desire  to  acquire  learning 
and  methods  which  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  rapid  modernization  of 
Israel. 

The  adaptation  to  the  problems  of  Is- 
rael and  the  desire  for  learning  to  keep 
pace  with  the  modem  growth  of  the 
new  nation,  as  demonstrated  by  immi- 
grants to  Israel  from  all  over  the  world, 
is  but  paralleled  by  our  own  immigrants 
of  Jewish  faith  since  the  early  days  of  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  They,  and 
those  who  have  followed  in  posterity,  as 
well  as  more  recent  immigrants  who 
fled  or  survived  persecution  in  other 
lands,  have  contributed  Immensely  to  the 
growth,  welfare,  and  tremendous  prog- 
ress of  these  great  United  States. 

They  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  professions,  the  sciences  and  arts.  In 
the  fields  of  government  and  commerce, 
and  last  but  not  least  in  the  welfare 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  fellowmen. 
Blessed  with  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from has  fiown  forth  in  the  Interest  of 
all  mankind. 

My  own  city  of  Philadelphia  represents 
a  typical  example  where  the  people  of 
Jewish  faith,  immigrant  and  nativeborn. 
have  taken  their  rightful  place  in  the 
ranks  of  good  citizens,  with  a  zeal  for 
active  participation  in  the  building  and 
strengthening  of  the  community  life  in 
a  great  metropolitan  area.  It  is  in  this 
fulfillment  of  civic  pride  and  civic  duty. 
EUid  a  genuine  desire  to  help  their  fellow 
citizens  enjoy  a  full  life  that  is  repeated 
all  over  this  land,  and  has  been  reflected 
in  the  progress  of  Israel  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Israel's  declaration  of  independence 
on  May  14.  194«,  under  our  calendar, 
was  the  result  of^years  of  hard  work, 
of  disappointments  and  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises, of  politics  and  campaigns.  Yet. 
when  promulgated,  it  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dreams  of  world  Jewry  for 
a  national  homeland,  a  place  with  which 
to  be  Identified,  a  refuge  from  centuries 
of  persecution  and  tyranny.  And  so  it 
is  with  pride  that  we  salute  the  citizens 
of  Israel  as  they  celebrate  their  most 
treasured  remembrance,  the  anniversar>- 
of  their  indep>endence. 
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Polish  Constitution  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or   NXW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.     Mr   Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  rise  to  pay  my  tribute  to 


the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  whose 
anniversary  we  celebrate  on  May  3  of 
this  year,  tomorrow. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  of  eastein 
EXirope,  Including  the  Polish  hwneland 
itself,  is  imder  the  dark  tyranny  of 
Soviet  communism,  we  can  well  pay 
tribute  again  to  this  great  document 
which  shed  an  early  light  of  liberalism 
and  freedom  through  Europe. 

Although  the  Polish  people  have  since 
that  time  suffered  tyranny,  oppression 
and  partition  on  many  occasions,  they 
still  cherish  the  ideal  of  national  free- 
dom. 

And  so,  on  this  great  anniversary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
Polish  Constitution  let  us  pledge  our 
efforts  and  our  substance  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  wiping  out  Soviet  tyranny  and 
restoring  once  again  the  freedom  of  the 
great  Polish  people. 


Stonewall  Jackson's  Death 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  the  100th  anniversfiiry  of  the 
death  of  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  Jack- 
son, the  matchless  "Stonewall."  whose 
military  genius  was  such  that  his  tactics 
have  influenced  military  leaders  for  the 
past  century. 

Jackson  always  has  been  one  of  my 
special  heroes,  not  only  as  a  military 
genius  but  as  a  teacher  of  youth  both  by 
precept  and  by  example.  To  his  stu- 
dents and  his  soldiers.  Jackson  gave  an 
example  of  self-denial .  which  Is  the  root 
of  all  religion  and  of  self-control,  which 
is  the  root  of  all  manliness.  Before  the 
war.  which  he  entered  reluctantly  and 
only  after  determining  that  action  was 
necessary  to  defend  a  principle  and  an 
ideal  of  government  in  which  he  deeply 
believed,  he  was  a  humble  college  pro- 
fessor and  a  devout  Sunday  school 
teacher  in  my  hometown  of  Lexington. 
He  is  biu-ied  there  in  the  Lexington 
Cemetery. 

I  am  confident  my  colleagues  recall 
how  Jackson  was  wounded  by  his  own 
troops  while  reconnoitering  near  Chan- 
cellorsville  May  2.  1863.  after  his  bril- 
liant encirclement  of  and  attack  on 
Hooker's  fiank.    He  died  8  days  later. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an 'article  published  in  the 
Bedford.  Va..  Bulletin-Democrat,  con- 
taining some  interesting  sidelights  about 
one  of  the  doctors  who  attended  Jack- 
son during  his  last  illness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Bedford  (Va.)  Bulletin-Democrat. 

May  9,  1903] 

Stonewall  Jackson's  D«ath   100  Teabs  Ago 

Rkmkmbkbxo 

(By  Kenneth  B.  Crouch) 

Ceremonlea    ar«    being    htid    throughout 
VlrglnU  ttiU  week  to  commemorate  the  lOOth 


anniversary  Friday.  May  10,  ot  ttie  death  of 
one  of  the  Illustrious  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federate Armies.  Lt.  Oen.  Thomas  J.  ("Stone- 
wall")  Jackson. 

A  simple  site  on  the  southslde  of  Bedford 
County  Is  closely  associated  with  the  final 
days  of  this  military  leader  and  will  go  un- 
noticed that  day  as  It  has  been  for  the  past 
63  years. 

It  Is  on  a  knoll  on  the  Burroughs-Mitchell 
farm  on  Route  805  (Stone  Mountain  Road), 
opposite  old  Mount  Pleasaint  Academy  school 
Just  north  of  Route  626  (Huddleston- 
Anthony's  Ford  Road).  There  In  a  family 
cemetery  Is  burled  Dr.  William  Pleasant 
Thurman,  one  of  the  Confederate  surgeons 
who  attended  General  Jackson  In  his  fatal 
Illness. 

THE     TKACIC     VOLLET 

After  a  successful  Confederate  drive  tigainst 
the  Union  forces  near  Chancellorsvllle 
under  cover  of  the  deep  dusk.  General  Jack- 
son on  May  2.  1863,  led  a  small  group  on  a 
reconnaissance  expedition.  His  party,  sighted 
and  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  galloped  back 
in  the  direction  of  their  own  lines.  The 
Confederates,  not  knowing  that  General 
Jackson  was  on  the  field  and  seeing  a  nvim- 
ber  of  horsemen  dashing  madly  toward  them, 
loosed  a  volley  In  which  he  was  mo^lly 
wounded. 

He  was  given  first  aid  and  a  call  was  sent 
for  Dr.  Hunter  H.  McGulre,  medical  director 
of  the  corps.  He  was  moved  over  dark,  rough 
roads,  about  midnight  on  the  evening  of 
May  2.  to  a  field  hospital  set  up  at  Wilder- 
ness Tavern.  The  hospital  was  located  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  from  the  Wilderness  Run, 
In  an  open  field  near  the  crossing  of  the 
old  Orange  Turnpike  over  the  run. 

AN     ARM     AMPUTATED 

There  Dr.  McGulre.  assisted  by  Dr. 
Thurman  and  other  Confederate  surgeons, 
amputated  the  left  arm  of  General  Jackson 
and  took  a  ball  from  the  right  hand. 

The  next  day  Rev.  Tucker  Lacy.  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  favorite  chaplain,  took  the 
dismembered  arm,  placed  It  In  a  box  and 
carried  It  across  the  field  to  a  family  biurlng 
gfround  located  on  the  "EUwood"  (or  Ellwood 
Manor)  home  place  of  the  Jones-Lacy  family 
near  Parker. 

On  May  4  It  was  decided  to  move  the  Con- 
federate officer  to  a  safer  location  as  It  was 
feared  he  might  be  captured  by  Union  forces. 
Too  111  to  be  carried  to  Richmond,  the  In- 
jured leader  was  painfully  loaded  Into  an  old 
ambulance,  captured  from  the  Yankees,  and 
taken  to  the  estate  of  Thomas  Chandler  near 
Guinea  Station  and  it  was  In  this  cottage 
that  General  Jackson  died  May  10. 

Vice  Adm.  Alvln  D.  Chandler,  honorary 
chancellor  and  former  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Is  a  grandson  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Chandler  In  whose  office  General 
Jackson  died. 

Jackson's  last  days  had  another  association 
with  Bedford  County.  His  body  was  carried 
fronv  Lynchburg  up  the  James  River  to  Lex- 
ington on  the  paquetboat  Uarahall  of  the 
old  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal  Co. 
This  canal  Is  now  generally  the  route  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Railroad  up  the  north  side  of  the 
County.  General  Jackson  was  burled  In  Lex- 
ington, where  he  had  taught  for  several  years 
at  VMI.  The  old  paquetboat  now  rests  In 
Riverside  Park  In  Lynchburg. 

William  Pleasant  Thurman  was  born  May 
20,  1836,  at  the  Thurman  home  near  Mount 
Pleasant  Academy,  a  son  of  Robert  Jennings 
and  Sophia  8.  Reese  Thurman. 

In  1860  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  served  4  years  In  the  Confed- 
erate States  Army,  the  first  2  years  as  a 
private  In  the  Bedford  light  artillery  and  the 
last  2  years  as  assistant  surgeon. 

May  is  a  month  of  anniversaries  for  the 
well-known  horse  and  buggy  doctor,  for  on 
May  11,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Docla  Nelms, 
daughter  of  WUllam  and  Malinda  Nelms. 


BACK  TO  BEDFORD 


After  his  return  from  the  War  Between  the 
States,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  the  Thurman  family  home  near  Huddles- 
ton  and  died  March  15,  1910. 

Dr.  Thvirman  had  eight  children,  Jessie 
Key  (Mrs.  Oscar  Wright),  WUllam  Jennings, 
James  Otis,  John  Silas,  Delia  Nelms  (Mrs. 
Robert  V.  Overstreet),  Dr.  Allen  Granberry. 
Mary  Susan  (Mrs.  John  B.  Heptlnstall)  and 
Margaret.  Dr.  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  a 
physician  in  Appomattox  County,  Bedford 
and  Vinton  and  his  grandson.  Dr.*  W.  Allen 
Thurman.  Jr.,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Lee  Arnold 
Thurman,  are  physicians  In  Vinton. 

Dr.  Thurman  was  descended  from  the 
Thurman -Leftwlch  families,  active  In  Vir- 
ginia history  since  colonial  da3rs.  Ralph 
Leftwlch  of  England,  who  was  born  about 
1638.  patented  300  acres  on  the  Plankatank 
River  In  New  Kent  County  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  Augiost  10.  1658.  the  first  of  the 
family  to  settle  In  the  New  World. 

His  grandson,  Augustine  Leftwlch,  bad  12 
children,  one  of  whom  was  Col.  Thomas 
Leftwlch,  a  captain  In  the  Revolutionary 
War  who  was  married  3  times  and  had  19 
children. 

Thomas  Leftwlch,  born  in  1740  In  Caroline 
County,  was  granted  July  20.  1778.  70  acres 
of  land  In  Virginia  by  King  Ge<»-ge  III  with 
the  grant  witnessed  by  John  Blair,  president 
of  the  council.  He  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Bedford  County  on  December  22,  1794.  and 
died  May  3. 1816. 

His  19  children  Included  a  daughter. 
Susannah,  who  married  John  David  Thur- 
man of  Franklin  County  and  their  son  was 
Robert  Jennings  Thurman.  father  of  the 
Confederate  Army  surgeon. 


Cvil  Rights,  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  great  reason  to  be  troubled  and 
concerned  about  what  Is  happening  In 
certain  areas  of  the  United  States  over 
the  denial  of  constitutional  rights. 

Open  warfare  between  peaceful  dem- 
onstrators for  basic  and  simple  constitu- 
tional rights  and  ofBcials  whose  duty  it  Is 
to  uphold  these  same  rights  is  an  incident 
we  cannot  Ignore. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  enimierate  the  acts 
of  violence  and  denials  that  dally  occur. 
They  have  become  common  knowledge  to 
every  schoolchild  and  every  man  and 
woman  In  our  country.  Uriortunately, 
this  evening's  newspaper  will  add  addi- 
tional stories;  more  of  us  will  become 
emotional,  some  sadder,  and  a  few  will 
calmly  question  their  civic  responsibili- 
ties and  moral  duties. 

Aside  from  the  purely  human  suffering 
and  costly  waste  of  resources  in  areas  ^ 
that  can  111  afford  more  disabilities,  the 
threat  to  our  national  leadership  smd  our 
moral  and  legal  codes  f>oses  an  even 
"grreater  challenge. 

Well  may  we  recall  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis: 

In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
government  will  be  imperiled  if  It  falls  to 
observe  the  law  scrupulously.  Our  gov- 
ernment is  the  potent,  omnipresent  teacher. 
For  good  or  for  ill,  It  teaches  the  whole  peo- 
ple  by    Its   example.     Crime  is   contagious. 
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It  the  fovemment  becomes  »  lawbreaker. 
It  bree<ta  oontempt  for  law.  It  InTttee  tmrj 
man  to  tiecome  a  law  unto  hlmaelf;  It  In- 
Tltes  acarcby. 

Straarely  enough,  the  iastie  Is  really 
not  wh«-ther  we  have  the  basic  power  to 
act.  or  the  need  Never  before  In  our 
national  existence  have  we  been  more 
fortified  for  this  moment  In  history. 

Our  great  Judiciary  has  given  new 
meaning  to  long  cherished  ideas  of  con- 
stitutional law.  the  concept  of  law  both 
as  a  stJeld  to  protect  the  innocent  and 
as  a  djTiamic  force  In  modem  Industrial 
societies  to  move  us  forward. 

In  recent  years  we  have  moved  on 
many  fronts  to  rain  acceptance  of  equal- 
ity of  opportun-'ty  as  a  basic  part  of  the 
Amer.can  way  of  life.  In  some  20 
States,  we  have  passed  fair  employment 
practices  laws  severing  over  112  million 
Americans.  In  SUte  after  State  we  have 
mowd  to  deseifregate  schools  and  other 
pubJx  facilities. 

T.iese  and  other  examples  of  progress 
and  dvil  rights,  however,  must  be  viewed 
as  .he  belate<l  accomplishment  of  what 
we  cocclude<}  to  be  part  of  our  goals 
ov«r  a  hund-ed  years  a^.  Viewed  in 
this  Mght  we  must  learn  to  understand 
thi'  impatience  to  be  free,  the  practical 
ne:;easity  to  jngage  in  a  gainful  occupa- 
ti<n.  and  the  urgency  to  live  In  human 
dijnity.  Little  children  want  education 
lujw,  men  must  have  Jobs  to  maintain 
tJidr  families  now.  citizens  want  to  vote 
ill  elections  now.  Human  dignity  calls 
tor  respect  now. 

Also,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  we 
l^.ave  reached  a  stage  in  Oovemment 
T  ssponsibility  when  we  must  question  our 
cwn  legislative  intent  and  fiscal  Integrity. 

Does  the  constitutional  prohibition 
ftgalnst  discrimination  run  throughout 
the  text  of  every  statute  which  we  enact? 

If  It  does — and  who  will  contend  we 
:an  enact  laws  otherwise — then  our  In- 
tent is  being  flouted,  with  our  Indulgence, 
by  those  who  use  the  law  to  discriminate 
in  schools.  vocaticHial  education,  libra- 
ries, anc.  other  Government  facilities 
andservjces- 

We  mjght  well  recall  the  words  so  well 
spoken  that  those  who  dip  their  hands 
in  the  jublic  treasury  should  not  ob- 
ject if  a  little  democracy  sticks  to  their 
fingers. 

If  we  can  spend  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  violations  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  in  the  face  of  open  defiance 
of  Federal  court  orders,  do  we  not  harm 
our  own  fiscal  integrity,  and  allow  room 
in  our  conduct  for  other  abuses  of  pub- 
lic funds? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  serious  ques- 
tions raised  by  events  now  occuring  In 
our  land.  Resp>onsible  men.  both  North 
and  South,  must  give  the  answers.  We 
have  In  this  Congress  many  such  men. 
Let  'OS  hope  that  these  leaders,  not  the 
demiigogues.  bigots  and  the  extremists. 
'  provide  the  leadership  for  our  great 
country  by  proceeding  to  counsel  with 
each  other,  and  acting  on  the  many 
measures  already  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress to  uphold  our  concepts  of  Justice 
expressed  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Fed- 
eral and  most  State  constitutions. 


Tea  Tears  of  Re<l  Conqaetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   rXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  decade 
since  the  Korean  war.  1953-63.  has  been 
featured  by  a  steady  succession  of  Soviet 
conquests  in  various  strategic  areas  of 
the  world  that  have  changed  the  course 
of  history. 

In  an  Interesting  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  the  Evening  Star  of  April  30. 
1M3.  David  Lawrence  emphasizes  that 
the  Soviet  game  has  been  to  keep  U.S. 
forces  dispersed  over  the  world  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Cuba  was  to  require  large  concentra- 
tioDS  of  American  armed  might  to  re- 
main in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well 
as  in  other  continents. 

The  Indicated  article  follows: 
Tkn    Ykaks    or    Rxd    Conquxsts — Advances 

Caixd  Pa«t  or  WoatD-CoN-niOL  Plan  That 

IClOHT   TAKX  50   YUAMS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Ten  years  Is  jvut  a  moment  in  hlatory — at 
least  It  looks  that  way  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment, which  has  used  up  a  whole  decade  to 
carry  on  a  series  of  aggressions  In  different 
parts  of  tiie  world. 

The  Communists  In  1045  grabbed  seven 
Independent  countries  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
half  of  Korea.  They  are  still  striving  to  get 
the  other  half.  In  1963  they  began  to  get 
control  0*  North  Vietnam  and  now  10  years 
later  they  are  In  the  process  of  taking  over 
South  Vietnam  as  well  as  Laos.  They  have 
their  eyes  on  the  Middle  Baat  and  North 
Africa.  They  have  a  foothold  today  In  Cuba 
and  are  driving  to  establish  similar  bases  In 
Important  countries  In  Central  and  South 
America. 

Meanwhile,  the  West  is  disunited.  Its 
quaking  officials  cry  out,  "Who  wants  a  big 
war?"  So  they  continue  to  negotiate  for  the 
peac«  that  never  comes. 

It  wa«  In  the  year  1953,  after  the  Korean 
armistice  had  been  signed  In  July,  that  the 
then  Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster  Dulles, 
said  In  a  pubUc  speech  to  the  American  Le- 
gion convention: 

"A  single  Chinese  Communist  aggressive 
front  extends  from  Korea  on  the  north  to 
Indo-Chlna  In  the  aouth.  •  •  •  Ixi  Indo- 
Chlna  a  desperate  struggle  Is  In  Its  eighth 
year.  The  outcome  affects  our  own  vital 
Interests  In  the  Western  Pacific'  and  we  to-e 
already  contributing  largely  In  material  and 
money  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  French 
and  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  •   •   • 

"Oooimunlst  China  has  been  and  now  is 
training,  equipping,  and  supplying  the  Com- 
munist  forces  In   Indo-Chlna." 

On  December  29,  1953.  this  writer  pointed 
out  that  the  aggression  had  come  In  Indo- 
Chlna,  which  had  been  cut  In  two  by  a  drive 
of  the  Communists,  begun  on  Christmas  Day. 

By  the  spring  of  1954.  the  Western  powers 
had  agreed  to  a  conference  at  Geneva  to 
disciiss  the  unification  of  Korea  as  well  as 
the  Indo-Chlna  problem  This  correspond- 
ent went  to  Geneva  to  cover  that  conference. 

"Peace."  said  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  at 
the  opening  of  the  conference  on  AprU  28, 
"la  always  easy  to  Achieve — by  surrender. 
Unity  Ls  also  easy  to  achieve — by  surrender. 
The  hard  task,  the  task  that  confronts  as. 


is  to  combine  peace  and  unity  with   free- 
dom." 

It  became  obvious  that  Prance  was  not 
wUllng  to  Intematlonallae  the  war  over 
Indo-Chlna.  The  United  States  was  natu- 
rally reliBCtant  to  do  the  job  by  Itself.  ThU 
oorrespoDdent  wrote  In  July.  1854: 

"So  now.  with  Red  China  In  the  process 
of  vlrtxially  annexing  North  Korea  In  defi- 
ance of  the  UN  resolution  declaring  her  an 
aggressor  and  with  a  virtual  annexation  of 
the  rich  areas  of  Indo-Chlna.  the  Commu- 
nist cocUlUon  Is  advancing  to  Its  biggest  tri- 
umph. *  *  *  It  is  an  hour  of  great  tragedy 
for  the  free  world. ' 

In  that  same  year,  on  September  10.  this 
correspondent  wrote: 

"Predictions  were  widely  published  In  the 
press  by  realistic  observers  that,  after  the 
armistice  (Korea)  was  signed,  the  mlUtary 
energies  ot  the  Oocnmunlsts  would  be  turned 
toward  Indo- China.  Solemn  warnings  were 
Issued  by  the  UJ3.  OovemnMut  tha,t  this 
must  not  be  permitted  to  go  unchallenged 
If  It  happ>ened.  • 

"But  the  Communists  disregarded  all 
warnings  and  stepped  up  the  war  In  Indo- 
Chlna.  The  French '^nd  British  Govern- 
ments favored  appeaflement  and  left  Amer- 
ica Isolated.  When 'the  Indo-Chlna  armis- 
tice was  signed,  there  was  another  wave  of 
satisfaction  expressed  by  the  p<^lyanna 
spokesmen  of  governments  that  at  last  the 
world  was  going  to  see  an  end  of  fighting. 
"But  the  Communists  haven't  stopped 
fighting.  They  now  have  started  another 
war — this  time  against  Formosa. 

"Again  there  Is  a  disposition  throughout 
the  free  world  to  minimize  it  as  Just  a  few 
raids  in  and  around  a  few  small  Islands." 

Since  those  days,  the  sltviatlon  in  Formosa 
has  periodically  quieted  down.  Some  Amer- 
ican military  forces  are.  however,  still  bogged 
down  in  the  area  and  cannot  leave  it.  Sub- 
stantial numbers  of  American  Armed  Forces 
are  at  the  moment  being  concentrated  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  Soviet  game  is  to 
keep  VS.  military  strength  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  The  setting  up  of  a  military 
base  in  Cuba  was  designed  to  publicize  the 
threat  to  Latin  America,  which  in  turn  will 
require  a  large  concentration  of  America's 
Armed  Forces  in  that  part  of  the  world,  too. 
The  1963  negotiations  in  Geneva  with  the 
Soviet  Government  are  really  meaningless, 
as  are  the  talks  between  Averell  Harrlman 
and  PrenUer  Khrushchev  at  Moscow.  The 
Soviets  are  not  interested  In  seeing  any 
agreements  made  or  maintained.  They  keep 
on  talking  about  agreement  "in  principle," 
but  they  do  about  as  they  please  In  violating 
pledges. 

The  weakness  of  the  British  and  French 
In  handling  the  Indo-Chlna  problem  has  left 
a  legacy  of  trouble  for  the  free  world.  It 
has  since  become  the  financial  and  mili- 
tary responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
take  care  of  southeast  Asia.  Already  at 
least  80  Americans  have  loet  their  lives  In  the 
fighting  around  Laos  and  South  Vietnam. 
The  Elsenhower  administration  was  severely 
crttlclaed  for  not  taking  a  firm  stand  with 
respect  to  Indo-Chlna  but.  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  British  and  French.  It  was 
not  possible  for  the  United  States  to  go  it 
alone. 

The  truth  is  the  people* in  the  Western 
World  have  seemed  to  care  very  little  about 
what  happens  In  southeast  Asia.  The  rela- 
tionship of  this  area  to  the  Far  East  and  to 
Red  China's  ascendancy  has  never  been 
clearly  appraised  by  the  peoples  of  the  West. 
Nor  has  it  been  realized  that  the  continuous 
aggressions  In  southeast  Asia — endangering 
India  and  Pakistan — are  part  of  the  Ccan- 
munlst  plan  of  world  oonquesrt  which  could 
go  on  tor  a  half  century.  The  Communists 
aren't  In  a  hurry.  They  feel  they  can  wear 
out  the  West's  will  to  resist. 
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Wliy  Taxes  Ne^I  Cattinff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  MiBscuai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  Ma^  9,  1961 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  resiarks,  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch : 

Wht  Taxes  Need  Cuiimo 

The  administration's  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram faces  a  new  source  of  opposition — pros- 
perity. The  economy  moved  up  in  the  first 
quarter  somewhat  further  than  had  been 
forecast  by  Government  experts,  and  the 
immediate  result  Is  some  sentiment  In  Con- 
grew  for  postponement  or  elimination  at  tax 
cuts.  The  temptation,  as  President  Kennedy 
has  urged,  should  be  resisted. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  tax  eut  were  to  conx- 
bat  a  recession.  Imminent  or  actual.  Con- 
gress would  be  Justified  in  concluding  that' 
rising  output  and  Incomes  makes  it  less 
necessary.  But  the  purpose  is  quite  different. 
It  is  to  counteract  those  forces  which  in 
recent  years  have  placed  an  automatic  cell- 
ing on  economic  expansion,  so  that  each 
successive  upswing  faUed  to  reach  the  point 
of  fxill  employment  and  full  utilization  of 
capacity. 

Nobody  can  read  the  future.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  suggests  that  a  change 
in  the  tax  structure  Is  needed  to  enable  the 
economy  to  reach  new  levels  of  prosperity 
and  employment. 

The  United  States  has  escaped  a  major 
depression  since  World  War  n  in  large  part 
because  of  the  automatic  stabilizers  built 
Into  the  economy  by  modem  fiscal  policy 
and  social  legislation.  When  private  si>end- 
Ing  feU.  tax  Uabllitles  also  fell,  and  at  the 
same  time  Government  contributions  to  de- 
mand, in  the  form  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, social  security  payments,  public 
works  and  the  like.  Increased.  Eventually 
these  Influences  enabled  private  consumption 
and  investment  to  recover  without  going 
to  the  bottom  of  a  major  depression.  Our 
recessions  have  been  frequent,  but  short  and 
relatively  mild. 

The  automatic  stabilizers,  however,  work 
on  the  upside  of  the  cycle,  too.  At  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  rise  of  incomes  and  spend- 
ing, taxes  begin  to  take  proportionately  a 
larger  bite,  while  Government  spending 
contributes  relatively  less  to  demand.  Th9 
expansion  levels  off  while  millions  are  still 
unemployed,  and  shortly  a  downturn  begins 
throwing  still  more  men  out  of  work,  and 
exerting  a  cumulative  effect  of  contraction, 

Thiis  disposable  personal  Income — the 
amount  of  Income  after  taxes  which  people 
have  available  for  spending — has  tended  to 
hit  a  ceiling  during  each  recovery,  and  for 
the  past  5  years  that  celling  has  kept  the 
economy  operating  below  Its  fuU  output. 

As  economics  is  not  an  exact  science,  this 
analysis  by  the  President's  Coiincll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  could  prove  to  be  faulty. 
Perhaps  this  time  the  recovery  might  go 
through  past  ceilings  even  though  taxes  were 
not  cut.  But  actual  experience,  as  opposed 
to  optimistic  crystal  ball  reading,  does  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  this  will 
happen. 

Is  it  not  more  prudent  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  know,  rather  than  on  hopes 
of  what  we  may  find  out  later?  On  the 
whole,  it  U  wiser  to  adopt  the  tax  cut  now, 
on  the  basis  of  long-term  experience,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  read  the  meaning  of  short- 
term  fluctuations  which  may  or  may  not 
persist. 


Memo  to  Hifli  School  Seaiors:  Sixty 
SmaD  G>Def  es  Will  Admit  To«— Salem 
G>nefe  Providet  Qmality  Edocatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9, 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing May  parents  and  students  through- 
out the  land  begin  to  turn  their  attention 
toward  commencement  exercises.  For 
nuiny  graduating  high  school  seniors  it 
is  also  a  month  when  their  applications 
to  college  are  being  appraised  for  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection. 

Coincidental  with  this  concern  the 
Congress  is  again  giving  consideration  to 
a  wide  range  of  legislation  which  would, 
if  enacted,  benefit  American  education 
at  every  level.  We  are  aware  of  the  in- 
creasing burden  imposed  by  our  popula- 
tion growth  not  only  on  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools  but  on  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  We  are  informed  that 
the  college  enrollment  will  double  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  reaching  approxi- 
mately 7  million  in  1970. 

The  so-called  prestige  colleges  and 
universities,  under  this  great  influx,  are 
being  forced  to  refuse  admission  to  in- 
creasingly large  numbers  of  well  quali- 
fied students.  Yet  many  of  these  youth 
are  not  informed  of  the  vacancies  which 
exist  In  many  fine  small  colleges  which 
have  not  been  as  well  publicized  as  the 
larger  and  older  institutions. 

These  colleges  offer  the  student  wide 
benefits  in  the  nature  of  close  student- 
teacher  relationships,  individualized  in- 
struction and  counseling,  smd  a  cohesive 
college  community  which  are  often  lack- 
ing in  the  larger  institutions.  In  this 
respect,  I  was  delighted  to  note  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  sm  article 
dealing  with  a  report  from  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges, 
in  which  it  Is  stated  that  some  60  small 
liberal  arts  colleges  have  "not  filled  from 
a  fourth  to  half  the  available  seafts  for 
fsdl  freshmen  classes." 

The  story  quotes  President  K.  Duane 
Hurley,  of  Salem  College,  W.  Va.,  and 
also  president  and  founder  of  the  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges. 
President  Hurley  crystalizes  the  values 
of  the  small  college  when  he  refers  to 
Salem  College  as  a  "friendly  place,  where 
professors  have  time  for  their  students." 

As  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  council,  and  as  an  alumnus 
of  Salem  College  and  member  of  Its  board 
of  trustees  for  40  years,  I  can  speak  from 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  unique  bene- 
fits available  at  small  colleges.  Their 
contributions  are  evident  when  one  ex- 
amines the  achievements  of  their  gradu- 
ates in  the  fields  of  science,  education,  in- 
dustry, and  government,  as  well  as  the 
professions. 

A  study  made  by  Professors  Knapp  and 
Goodrich  of  Wesleyan  University  dis- 
covered that  among  the  first  50  American 
Institutions,  judged  by  the  scientific  em- 


inence of  their  graduates,  39  are  small, 
privately  supported  coUej^es.  A  similar 
study  of  33,500  business  executives  re- 
vealed that  among  the  88  percent  who 
were  college  graduates,  71  percent  of 
these  came  from  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges. 

Among  the  graduates  of  my  own 
Salem  College  was  the  late  Senator  Rush 
D.  Holt,  who  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  at  such  an  early  age  that  he  had 
to  wait  until  his  30th  birthday  In  order 
to  be  seated.  Also  among  those  who 
studied  at  Salem  College  was  the  gen- 
tlemcui  whose  unexpired  term  I  was 
privileged  to  fill,  the  late  Senator  Mat- 
thew M.  Neely. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  Salem  Col- 
lege Is  celebrating  its  75th  anniversary, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  com- 
mencement ceremonies  will  be  high- 
lighted by  an  address  on  the  afternoon 
of  May  28  by  the  Honorable  Sargent 
Shriver,  director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  the  article  on  small  colleges 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,  1963] 

Memo  to  High  School  Seniors  :  Sixty  Small 

Colleges  Will  Adiot  Yoxt 

Contrary  to  what  many  parents  and  high 
school  seniors  have  been  led  to  believe,  May 
is  not  too  late  to  apply,  and  be  admitted, 
to  college. 

More  than  00  small  liberal  arts  colleges 
have  not  filled  from  a  foxirth  to  half  the 
available  seats  for  fall  freshmen  classes. 

This  is  the  substance  ot  a  report  made 
here  this  week  by  the  bocuxl  ot  directors  of 
the  CouncU  for  the  Advancement  ot  Small 
Colleges. 

A  typical  member  ot  the  group  Is  Salem 
College  in  Salem.  W.  Va..  where  133  places 
are  open  In  an  expected  freshman  class  of 
268  students. 

President  K.  Duane  Hiu-ley  beUevee  that 
Salem  offers  Its  850  students  opportxinltles 
for  recognition  and  leadership  that  would  be 
denied  most  of  them  in  a  large  State  univer- 
sity, "where  one  of  the  few  ways  of  achieving 
individual  notice  is  to  bend  your  IBM  card." 

Salem  is  a  "friendly  place,"  Hurley  said, 
"where  pxxifessors  have  time  for  their  stu- 
dents." Incoming  freshmen  are  met  by  up- 
perclass  advisers.  Youngsters  who  lack 
confidence  receive  special  attention  In  group 
therapy  sessions  called  "appraisal  ot  the 
self-concept." 

"We  dont  have  as  mtulh  hustle  and  ten- 
sion as  an  ivy  league  school,"  the  president 
commented.  "In  the  therapy  session  under 
an  exp>erlenced  guidance  counselor  a  boy  has 
a  chance  to  discover  if  he  really  wants  to 
be  a  doctor  or  whether  he's  a  premed  be- 
cause his  parents  have  pressured  him  Into 
it." 

Hurley  said  the  scho<ri  admits  a  limited 
number  of  students  "who  seemingly  aren't 
college  material"  because  it  has  found  they 
can  make  excellent  progress  under  the  guid- 
ance project.  And  total  costs  exclusive  of 
transportation  are  only  $1,400  a  year,  com- 
pared to  $2,500  at  many  private  schools. 

He  feels  the  leadership  opportunities  that 
a  small  school  can  offer  its  students  are  what 
have  placed  two  former  Governors  and  two 
presidents  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation on  Salem's  alumni  rolls. 

A  1938  graduate  of  Salem.  Hurley  calls  It 
and  the  other  63  small  colleges  in  the  coun« 
ell  America's  forgotten  colleges. 
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He  founded  the  councU  In  195«  to  seek  a 
w»7  out  o<r  a  dilemma  faced  by  many  «nall 
tnaccredlted  eoUegea:  Without  accredlta- 
Uon.  foundation*  will  not  extend  fln&nclal 
•upport;  without  money.  Improvementa  nec- 
essary for  accreditation  seemed  out  o*  reach. 

Of  Ita  original  61  members.  46  have  now 
been  accredited  by  major  accrediting  agen- 
clee. 


ASCS's  Role  in  CoMervatioB 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 
Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colle^guea  aome  very  Uluminatin«  and 
Interesting  facta  concerning  the  work 
that  Is  being  carried  on  by  the  Agricxil- 
tural  Stabilization  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. These  facts  and  figxires  were 
brought  out  In  an  address  by  R.  V.  Fitz- 
gerald Deputy  Administrator.  State  and 
County  OperaUwis.  ASCS.  presented  at 
the  18th  National  Limestone  Institute 
convenUon,  StaUer  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash- 
ingtcKi.  DC. 
The  address  follows: 

ASCS'  ROIM  D*  CONSKBVATION 

Mr.  PotU,  Dr.  Peterson,  gentlemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  InsUtute.  Bob  Koch  Invited  me 
to  appear  on  your  program,  and,  of  course. 
I  was  very  pleaaed. 

■  I  have  kmg  been  Interested  In  conaerva- 
'^tlon.  first  of  all  because  I  was  bom  Into  a 
family  engaged  In  the  retailing  of  farm  Im- 
plements. Growing  up  In  that  buslnees.  I 
soon  realized  that  those  fanners  who  were 
the  beet  conservaUonlsU  were  generally  the 
ones  who  could  buy  the  new  tractors,  and. 
what's  more  Important,  pay  for  them.  Of 
course  as  a  farmer.  I  have  been  Interested 
in  conservation  as  It  Is  a  necessary  part  of 
my  Uvlng.  And  I  am  greatly  Interested  In 
conservation  now  because,  as  the  Deputy 
Administrator  for  State  and  County  Opera- 
tions of  ASCS.  I  have  a  major  responsibility 
for  success  of  the  Department's  conservation 
efforts.  One  of  the  meet  Important  divisions 
■  m  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  U 
the  Conservation  and  Land  Use  DlvUlon, 
which,  among  other  things,  administers  the 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

So.  you  see.  Tve  had  a  long  personal  and 
official  interest  in  conservation.  I  am.  there- 
fore, pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  you  today.  You  people  not  only 
help  us  accomplish  our  conservation  objec- 
tives but  also  have  otherwise  demonstrated 
an  Interest  In  conservation. 

Parenthetically.  I  might  mention  that  the 
Administrator  of  ASCS  recently  sent  a  mem- 
orandum to  all  ASC  State  committees  ask- 
ing that  they  make  a  special  effort  to  con- 
tact and  cooperate  closely  with,  and  seek  the 
advice  of.  agrlcultiirally  related  organizations 
such  as  yours,  seedsmen,  fertilizer  dealers, 
and  all  the  rest.  So  I  expect  that  you  will 
be  contacted  by  your  State  committee  wttliln 
the  near  future.  If  you  haven't  already  heard 
from  them,  so  that  they  may  benefit  from 
your  advice  and  continued  help  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  o\ir 
agency.  Is  the  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
woodland,  and  wildlife  resources.  Some 
other  goals  of  the  Dei>artment  are  eqvially  as 
Important  to  you  and  to  me  as  farmers,  and 
as  business  people.     For  Instance,  farm  In- 


come Is  of  primary  Interest  Adequate  farm 
Income  is  basic  to  the  success  of  our  eoo- 
servation  efforts.  Were  concerned  with 
lowering  the  oost  ot  farm  procrams  to  ths 
Government.  We're  concerned  with  reduc- 
ing surpluses,  which,  as  Congressman  Bass 
has  noted,  may  apUy  be  described  as  a.  bless- 
ing and,  paradoxically,  a  curse. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  Ume  I've  been  m 
Washington.  I've  come  to  appreciate  more 
fully  Congressman  Bass'  activities  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  There  is  no 
one  sorrier  to  see  Congressman  Bass  leave 
that  Committee  than  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partn\ent  of  Agrlcultxire 

I  know  that  you  have  long  been  partic- 
ularly Interested  In  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  and  In  Its  solid  achieve- 
ments through  the  years.  Each  year,  more 
than  a  million  farmers  participated  In  this 
program.  In  1961,  1.2  million  farmers  took 
part,  and  they  farmed  39  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cropland.  Furthermore,  Interest  In 
conservation  Is  Increasing:  Indications  are 
that  13  million  farmers  participated  In  ACP 
In  1962. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  program  has 
been  responsible  for  keeping  many  farmers 
on  the  land  and  making  many  of  them  better  , 
oonservatloaiisU  than  they  were  before  or 
than  they  would  have  been  without  the  pro- 
gram. ACP,  most  certainly  has  helped  farm- 
en  change  their  methods,  their  way  of  farm- 
ing. It  has  helped  them  become  more  effi- 
cient and  more  productive.  It  has  reduced 
erosion  and  the  sUtlng  of  streams,  rivers,  and 
reservoirs.  It  has  given  great  Impetus  to 
the  soil  conservation  district  movement. 

In  1963.  we  tried  a  lltUe  experiment.  We 
tried  to  get  more  widespread  participation 
In  conservation  through  the  help  of  ASCS 
farmer  committees  and  the  ACP.  We  put 
on  a  concerted  effort  to  Interest,  motivate, 
and  assist  at  least  100.000  farmers  who  had 
not  been  doing  conservation  work  to  carry 
out  a  worthwhile  conservation  project.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  project,  we  considered 
a  farmer  who  had  not  participated  In  ACP 
In  from  3  to  6  years  a  new  participant  In 
conservation.  Spot  checks  had  Indicated 
that  few  farmers  or  ranchers  who  do  not  use 
ACP  are  going  forward  with  conservation 
work. 

We  then   went  to  the   ASCS  county  and 
community   committeemen    throughout    the 
Nation   and   asked   thdr  help.     These  com- 
mitteemen were  friends  and  neighbors  who 
were  familiar  with  the  commiinlty,  with  the 
soil  conditions,  and  with  the  needs,  Interests, 
and  ability  of  each  individual  nonpartlclpant. 
They  also  had  a  personal  knowledge   as  to 
whether  or  not  their  neighbors  had   taken 
I>art  in  ACP  or  other  programs  In  late  years. 
The  committeemen  were  asked  to  list  these 
nonparticlpiuits    by    communities,    so    that 
each    local    committeeman    could    havt    his 
own   hst  of  farmers  to  assist.     Thus,   these 
farm     operators     become     nelghbc«--farmers 
and  not  merely  a  county  statistic.    The  com- 
mitteemen were  asked  to  contact  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends  on  their  list,  discuss  the 
need    for    conservation    practices    on    their 
farms  and  the  benefits  they  might  get  from 
carrying  out  needed  conservation  practices, 
and   Inform    them  of   the  available  services 
they  might  need,  and  of  the  help  available 
through  the  ACP. 

We  thought  this  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  interest  and  motivate  people 
who  were  not  taking  an  active  part  In  con- 
servation. We  set  a  goal  of  100,000  new  par- 
ticipants and  hoped  this  would  be  a  net  In- 
crease in  total  participation.  This  was  to  be 
done  with  no  Increase  In  cost-share  funds 
and  no  Increase  In  administrative  expenses. 
Committeemen  were  Invited  to  do  this  on 
their  own  time,  without  any  pay  for  their 
services.  It  was  to  be  done  as  a  service  to 
neighbors  and  as  a  service  to  agriculture  and 
the  Nation. 

Most    States   carried   out   a   well    planned 


effort.  In  each  such  case,  committeemen 
enthusiastically  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  service.  The  result  of  their  efforts 
more  than  doubled  our  goal.  Most  of  the 
90.000  farmer-commltteemen  In  the  United 
States  contributed  to  this  experiment. 

Not  all  areas  gave  It  the  same  emphasis  or 
leadership,  nor  did  all  States  organize  and 
follow  through  equally  well.  The  entire 
southeast  area  organized  thoroughly  and  did 
a  fine  Job.  This  project  once  again  demon- 
strated beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  local 
farmer  committeemen  wUl  accept  responsi- 
bility and  will  effectively  carry  out  programs. 
Several  States  provided  appropriate  recog- 
nition for  community  commltteemep  who 
performed  outstanding  service  on  this  proj- 
ect. In  these  States,  a  community  c<Mn- 
mltteeman  who  got  6  to  9  new  participants 
In  his  comn^unlty  received  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  State  committee,  and  a  com- 
mitteeman who  got  10  or  more  new  partici- 
pants received  a  certificate  of  merit  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

For  this  service,  some  people  called  these 
committeemen  "bounty  hunters."  But  since 
they  were  advancing  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion, of  farm  families  across  the  Nation,  I 
don't  suppose  they  cared  very  much  what 
they  were  called. 

We  expect  to  repeat  and  increase  this 
effort  this  year,  and.  in  the  process,  get 
needed  conservation  started  on  more  farms. 
The  experience  in  1962  Indicates  that  this 
effort  can  contribute  materially  to  rural 
areas  development  where  It  U  getting  under- 
way. Many  farmers  who  previously  were 
not  Interested  in  conservation,  after  partici- 
pating in  the  ACP  and  experiencing  the 
benefits  of  conservation  for  the  first  time, 
become  interested  in  a  complete  conserva- 
tion program  for  their  farms.  So  we  think 
that  It  \B  extremely  important.  We  are 
finding  in  followups  that  these  new  partici- 
pants need  and  in  many  cases  are  also  tak- 
ing advantage  of  other  USDA  services  such 
as  those  provided  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  SCS. 

Because  you  are  interested  in  conserva- 
tion, the  ACP,  and  other  farm  programs. 
I  think  you  should  know  about  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  farmer- 
elected  committee  system  of  administration 
of  ASCS  programs. 

As  a  farmer,  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is 
the  best  possible  means  of  administering 
our  type  of  farm  programs.  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  would  look  very  kindly  on  a  Federal 
employee,  a  bureaucrat,  coming  to  my  farm 
and  telling  me  that,  based  on  my  productiv- 
ity index.  I  am  80  percent  as  good  a  farmer 
as  Bill  Smith  who  lives  across  the  fence. 
Somebody'd   have   a  fight  on  his  hands 

But  when  L-awrence  Lareon.  my  neighbor 
and  my  committeeman,  and  the  other  com- 
mitteemen whom  I  know  and  with  whom  I 
have  worked  over  the  years  tell  me  this  Is 
true,  I  accept  it.  I  feel  that  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  We  make  our 
living  the  same  way,  get  up  the  same  time 
of  morning,  go  to  bed  the  same  time  of 
night.  We  have  the  same  problems  with  the 
wind  and  lack  of  rain,  the  same  troubles 
with  the  same  banker.  Thus,  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  that  these  people  are  qualified  to 
tell  me  that  I'm  only  80  percent  as  good  a 
farmer  as  BUI  Smith,  and  though  I  don't 
really  clap  them  on  the  back.  I  take  It.  I 
do  not  think  I  would  take  It  nor  would  most 
farmers  If  a  bureaucrat  were  to  tell  u.s  that 
we  are  only  80  percent  as  efficient  as  some 
other  farmer  right  across  the  fence. 

This  committee  system  ot  admlnlstraUon 
of  farm  programs,  including  ACP.  Is  there- 
fore extremely  important,  and  we've  assumed 
for  many  years  that  It  was  sort  o*  sturroeanct. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  With  the  stroke  of  » 
pen,  the  committee  system  of  administration 
could  be  wiped  out.  It's  not  handed  down 
from  on  high,  this  system  isn't  written  in 
letters  of  fire  In  the  sky.  It  is  something 
which  has  been  made  by  man,  the  US   Con- 
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gress.   and   developed   by   the   Congress  and 
Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  years. 

There  are  many  people  throoghout  the 
United  States,  many  learned,  Intelligent. 
studious  persons  who  believe  that  this  is  an 
impossible  means  of  administering  a  pro- 
gram. 

You  may  be  familiar  with  Ihs  report  of  the 
"blue  ribbon  committee,"  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  summer  to  make 
a  complete  study  and  report  of  the  ocwtunlt- 
tee  system  of  administration  at  farm  pro- 
grams. If  you  are  familiar  with  that  study 
and  its  results,  you  kmow  the  oommlttee 
majority  reported  that,  after  a  thorough 
study,  they  were  convinced  tfaat  the  farmer- 
elected  committee  system  of  administration 
was  the  best  way  to  administer  the. programs. 
You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  of  the  members  of  that  committee — very 
intelligent,  very  sincere  people — said  in  effect 
that  this  Lb  a  hopeless  way  to  administer  a 
farm  program  and  ought  to  be  done  away 
wtUi. 

So  we,  then,  are  concemsd  with  making 
the  system  work  even  better.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  demonstrating  that  farmer- 
elected  committees  have  In  the  past  and  will 
continue  responsibly  to  carry  out  the  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the  programs 
formulated  by  the  Depcul^ment. 

As  an  example,  over  two-thirds  of  the  com- 
munity committeemen  that  I  was  talking 
about  In  regard  to  our  ACP  experiment  were 
responsible  for  one  or  more  of  their  neigh- 
bors becoming  interested  in  and  performing 
some  needed  conservation.  I  believe  that 
additional  analysis  will  give  us  more  hel|>- 
ful  Information  regarding  the  value  of  this 
particular  little  1-year  attempt  to  activate 
and  strengthen  the  committee  system  by 
asking  them  to  perform  needed  service  to 
their  neighbors.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  particularly  interested  In  carrying  on 
this  program.  We're  going  to  expand  It  to 
every  area  of  the  coxintry.  We  think  It  is 
of  tremendous  Importance. 

We  shouldn't  consider  eonservation  of 
natural  resources  as  a  separate  problem.  The 
major  economic  problem  facing  farmers  and 
all  of  agrlctilture  today  is  that  there  Is  too 
much  land  annually  producing  surplus  crops. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  economists  have  decided  that  by  1980  we 
will  need  50  million  fewer  cropland  acres  to 
produce  all  the  food  and  fiber  we  will  need, 
50  million  fewer  acres  than  we  use  for  corps 
today.  This  Is  because  of  the  great  explc^ 
slon  in  technology  which  has  taken  place 
on  American  farms. 

There  Is  the  matter,  then,  of  deciding 
what's  to  be  done  with  this  land  that  must 
be  retired  from  production  of  surplus  crops. 
The  concept  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  a  radical  departure  from  pre- 
vious concepts.  It  Is  a  basic  change  in 
philosophy.  To  put  it  simply,  the  new  con- 
cept is  that  w^e  should  not  retire  land  from 
production  as  such,  but  find  alternative  uses 
for  this  land  that  will  help  meet  society's 
needs. 

In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962, 
the  Congress  authorized  a  program  to  start 
on  this  new  approach.  We  liave,  therefore, 
selected  13  States  throughout  the  United 
States  in  which  we  will  carry  out  pilot  proj- 
ects In  cropland  conversion  in  certain  coun- 
ties. We  are  urged  by  the  CtHigress  to  work 
closely  with  local  public  agencies  on  recrea- 
tion developments.  We  can  make  adjust- 
ment and  cost-shore  payments  when  land  is 
shifted  from  annual  crops  to  grass,  trees,  or 
wildlife  conservation  practices,  or  to  Income 
producing  outdoor  recreation  enterprises. 
Loans  can  be  made  for  resource  conservation 
and  recreation  developmeat  on  Individual 
f.\rm8. 

This,  then.  Is  a  start  toward  Implement- 
ing the  new  concept.  We  don't  know  how 
it's  going  to  work,  what  will  be  the  most  suc- 


cessful projfram  or  approach  to  the  problem. 
We  are  convinced  that,  in  order  to  keep  some 
of  these  people  on  the  land,  rather  than 
walking  the  streets  in  Detroit  or  Minneapolis, 
we  need  to  find  alternative  Income-produc- 
ing uses  for  this  land  which  is  not  needed 
now  and  will  not  be  needed  soon  to  produce 
crops  presently  in  surplus.  The  Conserva- 
tion and  Land  Use  Division  in  ASCS  has  the 
responsibility  for  administering  this  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  an- 
other thing  that  Is  Important  to  agriculture, 
that  you  and  I  must  consider  as  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  importance  of  farm  Income. 
I  won't  go  into  It  too  much.  All  here  know 
the  American  farmer's  contributions  to  the 
strength  of  this  country,  militarily,  commer- 
cially, economically. 

We  are  concerned  with  his  Income  because 
we  are  concerned  with  conservation  and  real- 
ize that  our  soil  and  water  resources  cannot 
bo  conserved  without  adequate  Income. 

But  we  are  also  concerned  because  we  know 
that  the  farmer  is  a  tremendous  consvuner  of 
the  t>''"g»  which  you  and  I  sell.  We  are 
concerned  with  selling  him  tractors,  fuel  cM, 
and  other  equipment  and  essential  supplies. 
We  want  him  to  be  able  to  pay  the  costs  of 
production,  to  be  able  to  maintain  modern 
eqiiipment. 

The  stabilization  programs  of  1961  and 
1962  have  helped.  As  a  result  of  these  pro- 
grams, gross  farm  Income  Increased  $2  bil- 
lion in  1961  and  $2Vt  billion  in  1962  as  com- 
pared with  1960.  But  farm  Income  Is  still 
too  low.  We  believe  that  supply -manage- 
ment programs  are  needed  at  the  present 
time  to  further  incretise  farm  Income. 

I'd  like  to  talk  for  Just  a  second  about 
something  we've  been  hearing  about  lately, 
the  idea  that  we  dont  need  farm  programs, 
that  we  ought  to  get  the  Government  out 
of  agrlcultxire.  This  proposal  was  made  by 
a  group  of  experts  In  management  and  eco- 
nomics who.  about  7  or  8  months  ago.  issued 
a  report  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Now,  these  men  weren't  fools,  or  mounte- 
banks; they  were  intelligent,  highly  edu- 
cated people.  They  said  get  the  Government 
out  of  agriculture,  do  away  with  price  sup- 
ports, marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments. 

There  is  a  farm  organization  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  which  quite  recently  sug- 
gested the  same  thing.  We  ought  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  agriculture,  do  away 
with  price  supports,  marketing  quotas,  acre- 
age allotments.  I  have  foxmd  that  people 
least  familiar  with  price  supports  and  mar- 
keting quota  programs  are  those  most  likely 
to  criticize  them. 

Now,  what  can  we  expect  If  we  take  this 
advice,  get  rid  of  all  farm  programs?  To 
begin  we  should  look  briefly  at  what  hap- 
pened in  the  last  2  years,  because  the  first 
question  is:  Do  the  supply-management 
programs  work?     Do  they  do  any  good? 

I'll  admit  that  if  one  were  to  look  at  the 
period.  1952  to  1960  alone,  he  would  be  Justi- 
fied in  saying  that  they  don't  work,  they're 
no  good.  During  that  period,  surpluses  piled 
up  in  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inven- 
tory, the  cost  of  carrying  this  Inventory  rose 
to  an  astronomical  point,  and  Incomes  of 
farmers  were  greatly  depressed. 

Well,  I  was  not  pcu-ticularly  responsible 
for  the  programs  in  operation  at  that  time, 
so  I'm  going  to  use  as  my  example,  the  last 
couple  of  years.  I  think  that  we  can  prove 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  feed 
grain  program  and  the  wheat  stabilization 
program  together  have  lowered  taxpayer 
costs.  The  1961  and  1962  feed  grain  pro- 
grams will  result  in  the  ultimate  saving  of 
over  a  billion  dollars.  The  1963  wheat  pro- 
gram win  save  about  $100  million.. 

How  about  supplies?  The  feed  grain  pro- 
gram Is  reducing  the  carryover  of  feed  grains. 
We  started  out  In  October  1061,  as  I  recall. 


with  a  record  of  84.7  million  tons.  We  ex- 
pect that  by  this  fall,  this  amount  will  have 
fallen  to  61  million  tons.  By  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  we  think  that  we  will  be 
down  to  about  47  million  tons,  if  we  have 
a  continued  good  participation  in  the  feed 
grain  program.  We  would  then  be  close  to 
the  goal,  because  45  to  50  million  tons  Is 
considered  needed  for  security  reserve  for 
defense  purposes.  The  wheat  carryover  this 
coming  July  is  expected  to  be  down  by  about 
200  million  bushels  from  the  July  1961  rec- 
ord carryover  of  1.4  billion. 

Late  this  spring,  wheat  growers  will  be 
voting  on  the  1964  wheat  program  provided 
by  recent  legislation.  The  new  wheat  pro- 
gram can  reduce  wheat  supplies,  and  can 
make  additional  savings.  If  It  is  adopted  in 
the  referendum,  and  Income  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers can  be  kept 'at  about  the  1961-1962 
level  which  was  relatively  fair. 

Well,  then,  let's  see  what  would  happen 
if  we  were  to  take  the  advice  of  these  people 
who  say  get  the  Government  out  of  agri- 
culture. And,  we  won't  get  too  fantastic 
about  it,  we  won't  talk  about  rural  free 
delivery,  and  some  of  the  other  things.  Let's 
consider  doing  away  with  acreage  allot- 
ments, marketing  quotas,  price  supports,  and 
see  what  would  happen. 

Studies  made  by  Cornell  and  Iowa  State 
Universities  and  two  committees  of  Con- 
gress, all  show  the  same  thing.  Farm  income 
would  fall  drastically  and  bring  on  a  pro- 
longed and  severe  farm  depression  which 
would  affect  the  whole  economy.  Now,  a 
simple  average  of  these  four  projections 
shows  what  oould  be  expected  in  price  drops 
if  the  Government  got  out  of  agriculture 
as  proposed.  I'm  going  to  list  a  few  I  think 
may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

First,  wheat  prices  would  fall,  or  be  cut 
almost  in'  half,  from  an  average  of  $1.80  a 
bushel  in  1961  to  92  cents  a  bushel  by  1965. 
Corn  would  fall  20  percent  in  price,  from  $1 
to  80  cents  a  bushel.  Oats,  from  62  cents 
In  1961  to  45  cents  in  1965.  Barley.  31  per- 
cent, from  91  to  63  cents  a  bushel.  Soy- 
beans, from  $2.50  In  1961  to  $1.59  a  bushel 
in  1965,  a  decrease  of  36  percent.  Sorghtim 
would  fall  23  percent  from  $1.59  to  $1.23 
a  hundredweight.  Cotton  prices  would 
decline  about  25  percent.  Cottonseed  by 
about  37  percent.  Rice,  from  $4.94  to  $3.24 
a  hundredweight,  a  decrease  of  34  percent. 

Some  of  you  come  from  the  peanut  area. 
These  studies  predict  the  price  of  peanuts 
would  fall  45  percent,  from  11  to  6  cents  a 
pound.  Milk  prices  would  drop  '8  percent. 
Egg  prices  from  an  average  in  1961  of  35  cents 
to  28  cents,  a  decline  of  20  percent. 

Now,  many  people  Including  some  out  In 
my  country,  asstime  that  doing  away  with 
these  programs,  which  are  concerned  with 
crop  commodities,  would  have  no  effect  on 
the  prices  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  These 
studies  indicated  that  cattle  p>rice8,  though 
not  supported  by  a  specific  commodity  pro- 
gram, would  also  drop  more  than  one-fourth, 
from  an  average  price  in  1961  of  $20  a  hun- 
dredweight to  $14.77  a  hundredweight  In 
1965.  Hog  prices  would  fall  from  $16.60  to 
$11.75,  a  drop  of  29  percent.  Because  most 
of  the  farmer's  costs  are  fixed,  these  studies 
Indicate  that  net  farm  income  would  drop 
45  percent.  I  really  doubt  whether  farmers 
or  the  other  people  in  the  economy  are  will- 
ing to  pay  this  sort  of  a  price  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculttire. 

This  talk  about  the  farmer  losing  his  free- 
dom confuses  me  a  little  bit.  Some  of  the 
people  who  say:  "We've  got  to  do  avray  with 
Government-sponsored  farm  programs,  so 
▼ote  no  In  the  wheat  referendum  In  order  to 
maintain  the  farmer's  freedom."  In  the  same 
breath  get  up  and  cheer  the  rice  program, 
the  cotton  program,  the  peanut  program. 

Now  why  In  the  world  is  It  good  for  people 
who  raise  rice,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
to  use  quotcM  and  other  adjustment  pro- 
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took  him  to  the  position  of  customer  re- 
lations manager.  Mr.  Scruggs  validated 
the  Judgment  of  Michigan  Bell  in  Its 
leadership  to  the  cause  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Further,  he  became  a  principal 
leader  in  the  expansion  of  such  Just  op- 
portunities within  the  company  for 
many  others  and  for  the  expansion  of 
such  opportunities  in  the  Detroit  com- 
munity, generally. 

Mr.  Scruggs  has  been  an  effective 
community  leader  and  servant  to  the 
people  of  Detroit.  Michigan  Bell  paid 
tribute  to  that  fact  in  a  recent  edition 
of  its  official  organ  reviewing  a  testi- 
monial luncheon  given  under  sponsor- 
ship of  a  55-member  community  leader- 
ship committee.  It  was  an  occasion  for 
exposing  appreciation  to  Mr.  Scruggs 
and  for  offering  good  wishes  to  him  on 
his  new  appointment  as  public  relations 
manager  of  A.T.  k  T.  New  York.  I  wish 
to  include  this  article  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Scruggs'  promotion  to  A.T.  L  T. 
makes  him  the  highest  level  manage- 
ment person  of  suiy  Negro  employee  in 
the  Bell  System. 

The  Detroit  community  will  miss  Mr. 
Scruggs,  but  his  past  years  give  assvir- 

ance  that  in  his  new  locale  he  will  be  as 

ting  the  Oovernment  out  of  agriculture  Is  ,  vital  a  force  in  the  victorious  conclusion 


grams,   and   bad   for   the    fellow   who   raises 
wheat.     This  I  cannot  xinderstand. 

At  any  rate.  I  think  that  you  business 
people  who  deal  with  farmers  to  some  extent, 
day  In  and  day  out,  should  be  very  much 
concerned.  You  should  see  to  It  that  you 
and  the  j>eople  around  you  understand  what 
U  really  being  said  when  they  say  let's  get 
the  Government  out  of  agriculture. 

Now.  you've  got  to  recall  that  there  are  3  5 
million  farmers  In  thU  country.  They  repre- 
sent all  parts  of  the  United  States,  all  dif- 
ferent geographical  locations  and  climatic 
conditions,  they  produce  different  commodi- 
ties, and  have,  therefore,  to  some  extent  dif- 
ferent commodity  Interests.  They  have  never 
been  able  to  get  together,  as  the  Congress- 
man pointed  out,  to  speak  In  a  unified  voice, 
and  their  very  own  organizations  are  split 
or  almost  diametrically  opposed  in  many 
Instances. 

So  until  such  time  as  farmers  are  able  to 
speak  with  some  degree  of  unanimity.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we're  going  to  have  to  rely 
upon  some  of  the  Federal  farm  programs, 
distasteful  though  they  may  be  to  some  peo- 
ple. Otherwise,  the  system  of  agriculture 
In  this  country  will  become  unrecognizable, 
and  the  farmer  won't  be  able  to  buy  very 
many  of  the  tractors  I  see  In  South  Dakota. 
And  neither  will  he  be  as  good  a  conserva- 
tionist as  he  would  if  he  had  a  decent  In- 
come. 

Of  course,  another  factor  involved  In  get 


the  runaway  production  which  would  have 
a  tremendous  Impact  upon  foreign  trade  as- 
pects of  agriculture.  You  know,  for  Instance. 
we  have  an  International  Wheat  Agreement. 
An  agreement  between  the  exporting  coun- 
tries and  the  importing  countries,  to  try  to 
keep  the  price  within  a  certalp  range.  If 
we  were  to  produce  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  more  than  we*  need  or  could 
possibly  use  for  all  purposes,  the  pressure 
would  be  Irresistible  to  throw  this  on  the 
world  market.  This  would  violate  the  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  disrupt  world 
prices,  and  put  us  In  a  very  difficult  position 
so  far  as  bargaining  with  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries  la  concerned. 

Once  again.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  be  here.  I  have  enjoyed  it.  You  and  I 
are  both  concerned  with  agriculture.  We 
both  realize  that  we  have  a  great  deal  yet 
to  do  In  the  field  of  conservation  of  natural 
reoources,  especially  soil  and  water.  I  think 
providing  opportunities  for  full  employment 
and  decent  Incomes  for  farm  families  Is  an- 
other mutual  goal  still  to  be  attained 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Detroit  Salutes  Ramon  Scruggs 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Michigan 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  was  one  of  our 
State's  first  equal  opportunities  employ- 
ers. A  company  which  has  earned  just 
fame  for  its  supreme  services,  almost  a 
quarter  century  ago  it  selected  for  place- 
ment, from  the  community,  a  young 
man  who  offered  the  kind  of  qualifica- 
tions for  which  Bell  Is  noted. 

Ramon  S.  Scruggs  was  this  young  man 
man  who  became  Michigan  Bell's  first 
Negro  white  collar  worker.  During  the 
course  of   his  24  years  service,  which 


of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  in 
which  he  has  been  such  a  prominent 
participant. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  for  many 
years  before  leaving  for  New  York  Mr. 
Scruggs  was  a  resident  of  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent. 

The  article  follows: 

Detboit    Salutbs    Ramon    Scbuccs    roa    His 
Community  Sesvicx 

A  city,  one  of  the  largeet  In  the  world,  said 
farewell  and  thank  you  to  a  Michigan  Bell 
man  recently. 

The  man  Is  Ramon  S  Scr\iggs.  cxistomer 
relations  manager,  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  public  relations  manager  with 
AT.  &  T..  In  New  York. 

The  city — Detroit — expressed  lU  apprecia- 
tion at  a  testimonial  luncheon  for  the  many 
ways  In  which  Mr.  Scruggs  has  served  It  for 
more  than  23  years. 

Ray  R.  Epijert.  president  of  the  Burroughs 
Copp .    acted    as    the    chairman    of    the    58- 
^^i'-feember  testimonial  committee 
I  Cochalrmen  of  the  committee   were  Wil- 

liam T.  Patrick.  Jr..  Detroit  councilman;  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Brownell,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools,  Detroit;  Joseph  L.  Hudson,  Jr., 
president  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Francis 
A.  Komegay.  executive  director  of  the  De- 
troit Urban  League;  Ernest  Shell,  assistant 
agency  officer  of  the  Golden  State  Mutual 
Ufe  Insurance  Co.;  and  James  B  Kaler,  as- 
sistant vice  president,  Personnel  Relations, 
MBT. 

More  than  500  community  leaders  packed 
the  ballroom  of  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel  for 
the  testimonial  luncheon. 

Eleven  speakers  rose  to  give  brief  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  for  the  many  services  Mr. 
Scruggs  had  performed  for  the  community. 
They  Included  Joseph  H.  Brlnton.  executive 
director  of  the  Detroit  Area  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  John  C.  Dancy.  re- 
tired executive  director  of  the  Detroit  Urban 
League;  Richard  P.  Huegll,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Cooununlty  Services;  Ar- 
thur Johnson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  W.  Calvin  Patterson,  vice 
president.  Public  Relations.  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

Other  speakers  who  added  their  tributes 


to  Mr  Scruggs  were  W.  Earl  Prosser.  exeru- 
tlve  vice  president,  Michigan  United  FUnd: 
Mrs.  Gerard  Slattery,  president.  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Children's  Hospital  In  Detroit; 
Donald  M.  D.  Thurber.  director  of  fund  rais- 
ing of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  Inc  : 
R.  Conrad  Vaughn,  president  of  the  Booker 
T.  Washington  Business  Association;  Levcn 
C.  Weiss,  president  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fra- 
ternity; and  C.  Gerald  Wood,  metropolitai\ 
executive  director  of  the  YMCA. 

Mr.  Scruggs'  longtime  interest  and  work 
In  Detroit's  community  affairs  and  charUable 
activities  have  been  recognized  on  several 
previous  occasions. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  honors  bestowed 
upon  him  were  the  Detroit  Urban  League  s 
1962  Equal  Opportunity  Award  for  lender- 
ship  and  the  National  Urban  League's  com- 
mendation for  his  contribution  toward 
strengthening  the  cause  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. He  Is  a  board  member  of  both  or- 
ganizations. 

Other  awards  he  has  received  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  the  community  Include 
those  from  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Busi- 
ness Association,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fraternity, 
and  the  Michigan  Chronicle. 

Indicative  of  his  broad  community  Inte- 
rests Ls  the  fact  that  he  is  a  board  member 
of  the  Detroit  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Children's  Hospital  In  Detroit, 
the  Michigan  Society  for  Mental  Health,  and 
the  Michigan  United  Fund.  He  also  Is  a 
member  of  the  puUlc  body  of  the  Greater 
Detroit  Area  Hospital  Cotincll. 

Mr.  Scruggs  Joined  our  company  In  1939 
as  our  first  Negro  whlte-oollar  worker  His 
promotion  to  AT.  &  T.  makes  him  the  high- 
est level  management  person  of  any  Negro 
employee  In  the  Bell  System. 


What  the  New  Welfare  Legislation  Means 
to  Yoath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RRODE    ISLAHD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  delivered  by  Adelbert  C.  Long. 
Chief  Consultant.  Division  of  Welfare 
Services.  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 
Welfare  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Mr.  Long's  speech  was  given  at  the  1963 
biennial  convention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Catholic  Men  in  Atlantic  City 
on  April  27.  1963. 

The  speech  follows: 
What  thi  Nrw  Wixtaee  Legislation   Mk.vns 
TO  Youth 

In  the  early  days  of  World  War  II,  1  had 
lunch  one  day  with  a  high-ranking  officer 
In  one  of  the  Pentagon  dining  rooms  Some 
Items  of  food  were  scarce,  the  place  was  still 
quite  disorganized,  and  we  were  latecomers 
to  the  long  line  awaiting  service.  Our  meals, 
when  we  finally  got  them  to  our  table,  were 
anything  but  appetizing.  Directly  over  our 
table  was  a  food  conservation  sign  which 
read  "Food  Will  Win  the  War."  With  a  wry 
grimace  the  officer  nodded  toward  the  sign, 
looked  at  his  lunch  and  snorted,  "I  believe 
It.  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  the  Japs 
and  Germans  over  here  to  eat  It?" 

There  are  within  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962,  the  potentials  of  the 
most  constructive  youth  programs  ever  of- 
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fered  to  the  country  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. but  the  question  Is  bow  are  we  going 
to  get  the  States  and  the  communities  to 
do  it. 

The  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Men  Include  community  leaders 
throughout  the  country.  The  purpose  of 
these  remarks  Is  to  explain  briefly  some  of 
the  possibilities  available  under  this  legisla- 
tion, and  to  solicit  citizen  action  In  the 
States  and  communities  to  encourage  some 
of  the  programs  possible  and  feasible  today 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

SOCIAL  SESVICEB 

Social  services  consist  of  those  activities 
of  a  welfare  agency's  social  work  staff  and 
related  specialists  which  are  directed  toward 
helping  the  Individual  recipient  In  one  or 
more  areas  of  his  everyday  life,  such  as  eco- 
nomic, personal,  family  and  social.  The  serv- 
ices are  intended  to  help  the  recipient  achieve 
a  stronger  family  life,  social  rehabilitation, 
or  self-care  and  economic  Independence. 
Social  services  may  be  provided  to  present, 
former  and  potential  applicants  few  or  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance. 

Among  the  social  services  which  a  State 
may  provide  with  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation are  special  programs  for  teenagers 
with  potentials  for  self-support  and  for 
children  with  special  education  and  employ- 
ment problems.  The  services  may  Include 
such  activities  as;  evaluation  of  potentials 
for  self-support:  obtaining  assessment  of 
emplojrment  skills  and  opportunities;  neces- 
sary medical  services;  training  opportunities; 
obtaining  and  maintaining  appropriate  em- 
ployment; obtaining  and  assisting  In  the 
use  of  educational  opportunities;  assisting 
older  teenagers  to  evaluate  their  interests 
and  potentials  for  self-support  and  to  pre- 
pare for  and  obtain  gainful  employment. 

All  necessary  supporting  services  are  avail- 
able to  the  public  welfare  agencies  to  Insure 
the  success  of  these  programs,  either  through 
maximum  use  of  other  public  agencies, 
through  adding  certain  specialists  to  their 
staffs,  or  where  necessary,  through  purchase 
of  services  from  other  State  public  agencies. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  Or  A  PARENT 

Congress  has  provided  that  the  term  "de- 
pendent child"  shall  Include  a  needy  child 
under  the  age  of  18  who  has  been  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  un- 
employment of  a  parent.  When  adopted, 
this  was  a  temporary  measure  for  1  year, 
May  1961  to  June  1963.  It  was  extended  in 
1962  for  5  years  until  June  30,  1967, 

Among  the  most  far-reaching  results  of 
this  provision  are  the  prevention  of  family 
breakup,  the  restoratfbn  of  broken  homes, 
the  strengthening  of  family  life,  and  the 
availability  of  special  servlces^^r  children 
with  problems  or  handicaps.  Including 
school  dropouts.  Unemployed  parents  and 
youth  In  these  families  can  be  prepared  for 
a  better  opportunity  for  gainful  employ- 
ment in  the  labor  market  through  a  com- 
munity work  and  training  program. 

COMMUNITT  WORK  ANIV TRAINING  PROGRAM 

In  1962,  the  Congress  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  assist  the  States  "In  en- 
couraging, through  community  work  and 
training  programs  of  a  constructive  nature, 
the  conservation  of  work  skills  and  a  de- 
velopment of  new  skills. 

These  goals  will  be  achieved  through  co- 
ordinated, maximum  use  of  education,  con- 
structive work  experience,  training,  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  special  job  placement  serv- 
ices, and  other  special  activities  required  to 
help  Indlvldvials  attain  or  retain  capability 
for  self-support. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  the  un- 
employed parent,  the  program  Is  available 
to  youngsters  In  families  of  present,  former, 
or  potential  AFDC  applicants  or  recipients 
if  they  request  assignment  to  a  community 
work  and  training  project  and  if  the  welfare 


agency  agrees  that  this  step  will  contribute 
to  a  stronger  family  life  and  the  prevention 
of  dependency.  The  young  volunteers  may 
be  assigned  only  to  projects  which  are  de- 
signed to  develop  new  or  improved  skills 
through  the  planned  coordination  of  work 
experience,  training,  and  related  instruction, 
all  geared  to  produce  well-trained  workers 
for  a  competitive  labor  market.  These  vol- 
unteers receive  no  pay  or  allowances.  It  Is 
hoped  that  In  many  communities  local  funds 
be  raised  to  provide  token  reimbursement 
for  them  In  some  way  comparable  to  the 
operations  of  the  Detroit  upgrading  plan. 
The  unemployed  parent,  of  course,  receives 
the  AFDC  assistance  grant  with  additional 
allowances  for  working  expenses.  Under 
this  program,  a  long-term  plan  for  the  Im- 
provement of  employablllty  can  be  followed 
through,  Including  basic  education,  the  de- 
velopment of  good  work  habits,  and  eventual 
job  training. 

SETTING     ASIDE     YOUTH     EARNINGS    FOR     FUTURE 
NEEDS 

In  the  past  there  was  very  little  Incentive 
for  a  youth  In  an  AFDC  family  to  secure 
part-time  or  summer  work,  because  his  earn- 
ings were  then  deducted  from  the  family's 
assistance  grant. 

The  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962 
liave  now  provided  an  Incentive  for  such 
youngsters.  Under  the  new  legislation,  the 
expenses  reasonably  attributable  to  the 
earning  of  any  income  must  be  considered 
In  the  family's  budget  and,  most  important, 
the  State  welfare  agency  may.  subject  to 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  permit  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  earned  or  other  Income 
to  be  set  aside  for  future  Identifiable  needs 
of  a  dependent  child. 

Thus,  a  youngster's  earnings  can  be  put 
In  trust  for  his  college  education,  the  ex- 
penses of  a  trade  school  or  tools,  school 
clothes  or  for  any  other  reasonable  purpose 
which  will  help  the  youngster  get  an  ade- 
quate educational  background. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Congress  also  made  provision  In  this  new 
legislation  for  experimental  pilot  or  demon- 
stration projects  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  are  likely  to  assist  in  promot- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  various  titles  of  the 
act.  In  the  field  of  youth,  this  permits  con- 
sideration of  a  wide  variety  of  programs. 
The  range  of  practical,  worthwhile  projects 
which  might  be  submitted  for  approval  really 
staggers  the  Imagination  of  knowledgeable 
people  concerned  with  youth. 

STAFF   TRAINING 

The  amendments  Include  some  far-reach- 
ing provisions  for  training  staff  in  public 
welfare  agencies.  The  training  of  personnel 
to  carry  out  specialized  youth  programs  con- 
sistent with  the  broad  purposes  of  the  act  Is 
not  only  possible  but  should  be  encouraged. 

FINANCES 

Federal  funds  are  available  to  assist  and 
encourage  States  to  carry  out  these  programs, 
under  one  or  more  of  the  following  arrange- 
ments: 

(1)  On  a  50-50,  $1  Federal  for  $1  State  or 
local  matching  funds  basis; 

(2)  Under  the  1962  amendments,  with  76 
percent  Federal  matching  If  the  State  agency 
provides  certain  services;  this  increase  means 
>3  of  Federal  money  tor  $1  State  or  local 
funds; 

(3)  To  a  limited  degree  and  on  the  basis 
bf  the  approval  of  submitted  demonstration 
projects,  with  100  percent  Federal  funds. 

crnzKN  Acnow 
This  statement,  sketching  out  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1962  anaendments  which 
have  Implications  for  youth,  merely  scratches 
the  surface  orf  the  many  programs  and  serv- 
ices encouraged  by  this  legislation.  They 
range  from  oblld  welfare  and  day -care  cen- 


ters to  special  programs  for  the  aged.  A  very 
serious  problem  is  how  to  inspire  States 
and  local  communities  to  make  maximum 
use  of  this  legislation. 

Each  NCCM  member  can  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  In  his  home  community 
and  his  home  State  by  emphasizing  the  po- 
tentialities of  this  legislation  to  his  Gov- 
ernor, his  State  director  of  public  welfare, 
and  his  legislattire  through  all  means  avail- 
able to  a  citizen.  He  can  Inform  the  organi- 
zations to  which  he  may  belong  and  his 
influential  friends  about  it.  The  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  are  Indeed  an 
Important  milestone,  but  whether  the  mile- 
stone grows  mossy  with  neglect  or  points 
out  the  path  of  progress  depends  In  the  final 
analysis  on  citizens  Interests  made  clear  and 
forceful  by  citizens  action. 


Delinquents  at  the   U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  toU 
lowing  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  May  9, 1963 : 

Delinquents  at  the  U.N. 

The  United  Nations  still  Is  deep  In  the  red 
and  Its  General  Assembly  will  try  again  next 
week  to  find  something  to  use  for  money. 
By  the  end  of  June  the  cash  shortage  will 
be  well  above  $100  million.  The  pressure  is 
relieved  temporarily  through  a  si>eclal  bond 
Issue  of  $200  million.  The  United  States 
has  agreed  to  buy  half  if  the  other  member 
nations  buy  the  rest.  But  even  If  all  the 
bonds  are  sold  they  wont  cover  the  deficit. 

The  reason  the  UJi.  has  the  chronic  shorts 
is  simple:  A  number  of  members,  Including 
some  of  the  most  pompously  talkative  and 
Including  some  of  our  allies,  simply  refuse 
to  pay  their  dues. 

France,  Belgium,  and  Nationalist  China 
all  are  in  arrears,  but  the  chief  delinquents 
are  from  back  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
entire  Communist  block  is  in  default — the 
Soviet  Union  alone  for  $70  million. 

The  United  States  pays  approximately  a 
third  of  U.N.  expenses.  Our  contribution 
for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activities  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  the  Congo  has  been 
nearly  half. 

These  peacekeeping  activities  are  the 
male  source  of  trouble.  The  Congo  alone 
costs  $10  million  a  month,  with  no  one  even 
suggesting  this  can  be  cut  to  less  than  $5 
million  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

And  though  these  activities  were  ordered 
by  the  UJJ.  General  Assembly,  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  pay  Its  share. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  which  ruled  last  July 
that  all  member  nations  are  legally  obligated 
to  pay. 

The  UJJ.  Charter  provides  that  any  nation 
2  years  or  more  In  arrears  on  U.N.  assessments 
can  be  deprived  of  Its  vote  In  the  General 
Assembly.  A  showdown  on  this  issue  Is 
overdue  and  should  be  forced  at  this  session. 

It  win  require  courage  to  take  action 
against  one  of  the  great  powers  but  unless 
these  countries  face  their  responsibilities 
this  great  parliament,  dedicated  to  the 
exalted  cause  of  peace  among  men.  must 
foTinder  on  the  grubby  Issue  of  nonpayment 
of  the  rent. 
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AiMricA  Is  Awakeaiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAijroRifiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday,  May  9.  19€3 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  high  public  interest  In  the  subject 
of  the  Govemxnenf  s  financial  crisia  as 
well  as  the  great  concern  of  Members  of 
this  body,  I  ask  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  that  the  attached  news- 
paper editorial  of  the  Crescent  City 
jKmerican  be  made  a  part  of  the  Ricoiu) 
of  this  body  in  Inclusion  in  the  Appen- 
dix section.  The  writer,  Mr.  Colan  Hen- 
Inger,  has  demonstrated  a  unique  and 
outstanding  ability  by  presenting  clearly 
the  Inherent  problems  that  arise  as  a 
result  of  Improper  Federal  action  and 
interference. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  ttie  CnaotnX  City  (Calif  )    American, 
Apr.  80,  IMS) 
Wc'v«  -aoor^"  THB  Pat  Ykars  rvr 

AMOUOA    Is    AWAKZNUfO 

We  can  fervently  Ih&nk  Ood  ttiat  "at  last 
America  aeems  to  be  awakening"  to  our  coun- 
try^ No.  1  i»x>blem,  the  dlaeaae  of  »p«nder- 
mania  tliat  baa  spread  ttirou^  our  Natk>nal 
Oovemment  In  epidemic  proportion*  and 
dekexMd  the  entire  atructure  of  our  national 
eoooomy. 

Right  at  home  we  see  a  classic  example  of 
the  reeult  of  the  wholesale,  allout.  madhotmo 
spending  In  Washington;  our  county  has 
been  labeled  with  the  sUgma.  depressed 
area,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  our  people 
to  grovel  in  the  dirt  and  beg  for  a  few  little 
drlplets  of  the  fat  that's  gleaned  from  our 
own  bones  every  year  when  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Department  goes  on  a  nationwide  In- 
come tax  pickpocketing  binge. 

If  anyone  believes  being  confined  to  a 
sickbed,  with  a  sign  on  the  door  reading 
"No  visitors— depressed  area,"  automatically 
creates  a  vacuum  to  suck  in  Federal  funds, 
they're  wrong.  Only  foreign  nations,  some 
of  which  are  dominated  by  Communists, 
enjoy  a  fat  flow  of  free  money  from  the  VB. 
Treasury. 

Orescent  City  presents  another  glaring  home 
example;  that  U,  the  strength  of  the  cables 
that  bind  down  the  Pederal  alms  put  <m 
display  in  order  to  tease  our  Nation's  ailing 
depressed  areas. 

Notonly  have  Crescent  City's  planned  area 
re<levelopment  and  accelerated  public  works 
beech  and  waterllne  deveki|»nent  projects 
cost  many  thousands  of  unexpected  dollars 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Pederal  aids  inci- 
dent to  the  developments,  but  the  floors  of 
the  council  chambers  are  literally  carpeted 
with  hair,  which  councllmen  and  other  city 
ofdclals  have  torn  from  their  heads  trying  to 
flgure  how  to  bore  their  way  through  a  great 
mountain  of  bureaucratic  redtape. 

You  can  bet  your  newest  smoking  Jacket 
there's  a  reason  for  Del  Norte  County  being 
Ubeled  "depressed."  The  cost  of  feeding 
(not  curing  the  disease  of  Spendermanla  In 
Washington  has  resulted  In  such  inflationary 
prices  that  we  can't  compete  with  foreign 
nations  on  our  own  markets.  Canadian  lum- 
ber, capturing  our  eastern  markets.  Is  killing 
the  lumBer  industry,  not  only  in  Del  Norte 
County,  but  In  all  of  the  West.  The  same 
Is  hi4>penlng  In  other  Industries  where  more 
areas  have  been  tagged  "depressed" 

Just  last  week.  C  Cleveland  Edgett.  execu- 
Uve  vice  president  of  the  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  said,  "In  1939.  29  per- 


cent 0*  Canada's  lumber  exporta  was  sent  to 
the  United  States.  By  1961.  the  total  hmd 
risen  to  79  percent.  This  represents  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  domestic  consumption,  and 
It  may  reach  over  18  percent  this  year" 

Let  US  remember,  our  country  has  become 
speckled  with  depressed  areas  during  the 
fat  years,  not  the  lean.  We  have  not  adhered 
to  the  Wbllologlcal  wisdom  o*  "saving 
through  the  7  fat  years  to  carry  us  through 
the  7  lean  years." 

On  the  contrary  (and  there's  no  excuse  for 
It)  we've  conUnued  on  the  mad  race  toward 
national  bankruptcy.  Even  as  the  people 
stagger  under  crushing  taxloads.  the  na- 
tional debt  has  climbed  beyond  the  WCX)  bil- 
lion mark;  so  Mg  that  the  Interest  alone  U 
over  •lO  billion  each  year;  It  U  second  only 
to  the  cost  of  naUonal  defense.  The  Interest 
payments  equal  aU  that  41  million  Ameri- 
cans, reporUng  up  to  $6,000  per  year  Incomes, 
pay  In  income  taxes. 

No  economy  could  possibly  prosper  under 
such  colossal  abvise.  Our  wild  spending  has 
not  only  brought  about  the  stigma  of  de- 
pressed area*,  but  It  has  driven  the  gold,  the 
only  money  with  actxua  value,  from  the 
country,  it  has  shaken  the  very  foundaUon 
of  private  InltlaUve  and  enterprise,  and  It 
has  stimulated  growth  of  great  organ leatlOfjs 
dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose  of  self-service, 
"getting  more  money  for  the  members  " 

When  a  government,  through  taxation,  saps 
up  a  hog's  share  o*  the  national  incocne.  It's 
only  natural  that  people  organlxe  In  attempt 
to  bring  pollttoal  pressures  to  bear  In  an  ef- 
fort to  get  more  than  their  ahare  erf  what's 
left— It  fosters  a  Mg.  organized,  "dog  eat 
dog"  economy. 

On  the  other  side  o*  thU  bleak  picture,  two 
recent  developments  have  brought  about  the 
greatest  American  awakening  In  many  years. 
They  are  ( 1 )  President  Kennedy's  openly  pro- 
posed deficit  spending,  which  is  similar  to 
filing  a  petition  In  bankruptcy,  and  (2)  re- 
cent startling  revelations  about  "back-door 
•f>endlng.'* 

1\nichlng  on  the  abominable  practice  of 
-back-door  spending,"  Congressman  Dow 
CukTJSxu.  speaking  at  a  breakfaat  meeUng  In 
Oreecent  City  a  week  ago  Saturday,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  $300  WlUon  plus  Indebtedness, 
said  that  U  only  a  part  of  the  total  annually 
owed:  "Do  you  know  what  the  Interest  alone 
on  that  debt  le?"  he  asked,  "t  19,000  a 
minute!" 

"I  don't  think  the  Government  can  afford 
a  tax  cut  this  year  unless  we  cut  out  a  lot  of 
spending."  Clattsxn  said  "Many  people 
writing  to  me  say  that  they  have  trouble  bal- 
ancing their  household  budgets.  I  do,  too. 
and  I  know  that  I  have  to  pay  my  bills  as  I  go 
along  or  rm  in  trouble. 

"Now  the  Government  tells  us  of  a  new  con- 
cept where  you  spend  as  much  as  you  want 
and  worry  about  paying  for  It  next  year;  how 
can  we  pay  this  year's  bills  and  next  years 
bills  next  year?"  Clattsik  asked 

Terming  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
fninds  bin  that  has  Just  been  adopted  by 
Congress  a  "mere  political  gimmick."  Clausek 
said  he  voted  against  It  because  Its  sole 
purpose  Is  to  stack  this  year's  public  works 
budget  with  unneeded  supplementary  funds 
In  order  to  scale  down  and  hide  some  erf  the 
tremendous  deficit  spending  planned  in  an 
effort  to  buy  next  year's  election. 

"There  are  SISO  million  still  unspent  in  this 
year's  budget,"  he  added  "More  than  Is 
needed  for  this  fiscal  year's  projects."  Clau- 
sen Indicated  he  would  have  voted  for  needed 
public  works  funds  honestly  assigned  to  the 
budgetary  year  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Shortly  after  Clausen  had  thus  spoken,  the 
May  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  appeared  on 
the  newsstands  with  an  illuminating  article 
that  we  recommend  to  all  of  our  readers.  It 
was  written  by  Charles  Stevenson,  and  the 
article  Is  entitled  '"The  Real  Truth  About  the 
^deral  Budget."  The  subhead,  "Additional 
billions  are  embedded  in  next  year's  record 


•96.8  billion  Here  are  the  shocking  facta 
that  taxpayers  hare  not  been  toid,"  Is  an  apt 
introdvictlon  to  an  ugly  story  at  total  fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

tip4>aklng  on  the  Impact  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  budget  In  general  terms, 
Stevenson,  In  part,  wrote  as  follows: 

"Legislator  after  legislator.  Democratic  and 
Republican  alike,  has  lined  himself  up  with 
the  ever-Increasing  number  of  knowledge- 
able critics.  Washington  newspapers  report 
a  new  flobd  of  mall  to  the  Capitol:  worried 
taxpayers,  too.  have  been  Indicating  alarm. 
And  with  good  reason.  For  the  advertised 
$98.8  billion  budget — vast  as  It  Is — represents 
only  a  fraction  of  what  the  Government 
plans  to  spend  In  the  next  fiscal  year — and 
this  merely  to  set  the  stage  for  even  bigger 
spending  In  the  years  to  follow. 

"Insistence  upon  spending  more  than  can 
be  collected  in  taxes  has  already  swollen 
our  naUonal  debt  to  more  than  1300  billion. 
Moreover,  this  Uvlng  beyond  our  money,  our 
savings,  our  social  security.  Six  times  In 
the  past  year  the  coet-of-llvlng  Indexes  hit 
new  hlgha. 

"Tet,  by  the  Administrator's  own  calcula- 
tions, spending  In  the  new  flecal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  wUl  r\m  »4.6  billion  more  than 
this  year,  $11  billion  ahead  of  last.  This 
spending  will  inflat^  the  acc\im\ilated  deficit 
for  Kennedy's  three  full  fiscal  years  In  the 
White  House  to  more  than  $37  billion — a 
record  unmatched  In  our  history  except 
during  the  most  desperate  period  of  World 
Warn." 

Stevenson  then  goes  on  to  detail  through 
bureau  after  bureau  how  additional  hidden 
milUons  and  billions  are  spent  through  the 
back  door. 

As  Senator  Harkt  P.  Btxo.  of  Virginia,  has 
stated,  "Obviously  this  loose  spending  must 
stop.  There  must  be  a  turning  back  if  we 
are  to  endure  In  the  Image  that  we  like 
to  think  le  stlU  our  America.  The  rumblings 
In  Congress  and  over  the  country  Indicate 
that  a  lot  of  people  feel  It  Is  time  to  back 
up.  But  only  If  they  complain  loudly 
enough,  and  let  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors know,  will  they  get  action." 

Exposure  of  the  naked  truth  about  our 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  Indicates  "we've 
definitely  goofed  the  7  fat  years,  but  there's 
evidence  that,  at  long  last.  America  Is 
awakening." 


We  Aim  To  Spend  More  and  Earn  Less 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    NOBTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  prosc>ects  for  Pederal  in- 
come and  expenditures  are  causing  in- 
creasing concern  and  comment  through- 
out the  Nation.  Plans  to  cut  taxes  at 
the  same  time  spending  is  pushed  to  rec- 
ord peacetime  highs  are  causing  wide- 
spread misgivings  and  second  thoughts. 
The  consequences  of  profligacy  are  so- 
bering questions  in  the  Congress  today 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  Congress  the 
following  excellent  editorial,  from  the 
Mooresvllle,  N.C..  Tribune,  which  dis- 
cusses this  most  pressing  national  issue: 

Ws  Am  To  Spknd  lloiz  akd  Eaxn  Less 

There  la.  beyond  doubt,  heavy  support  for 
a  Federal  tax  cut.  whaUver  the  differences 
over  methods  and  details.  It  comes  from 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion   ot   Manufacturers   and    the   AJPTr-CIO. 
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But,  as  Life  magazine  accurately  observes, 
•••  •  •  they  almost  all  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  Is  wrong.  What  unites  most 
critics  of  that  program  Is  their  feeling  that 
a  tax  cut  must  be  earned  by  a  correspond- 
ing control  of  expenditures." 

Administration  spokesmen  have  said  there 
is  no  possibility  of  an  overall  reduction  In 
Federal  B[>ending — that,  Indeed.  It  may  go 
up.  But  thoughtful  studies  have  been  made 
of  the  budget,  and  specific  areas  for  heavy 
cuts,  which  would  not  touch  the  national 
security,  and  would  not  reduce  or  ellnUnate 
any  really  eesentlal  Federal  duty  or  obliga- 
tion, are  delineated. 

To  take  one.  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  tixe  United  States  has  a  program  for  a 
$9.1  billion  cut.  Senator  Prozmike  thinks 
that  $2  billion  In  subsidies  can  be  elimi- 
nated. The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee proposes  a  redvictlon  of  Ju£t  under  $93 
million  in  funds  for  the  Interior  Department 
alone.    And  so  It  goes. 

To  quote  Life  again:  '"The  control  of  un- 
neceesary  exjaendlture  Is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  modern  democracy. 
Government  has  grown  so  huge  and  cotnpiex 
that  no  Individual  Congressman  can  grasp 
the  full  dimensions  of  any  budget.  But 
Congress  can  have  a  knowledgeable  Impres- 
sion ot  White  House  budgetmaklng,  and  the 
current  Impreeslon  is  one  of  carelessness." 

And  carelessness,  of  this  unbelievably  ex- 
pensive kind,  is  one  thing  the  Nation  simply 
cannot  afford.    We  aren't  that  rich. 


ActiTitict  of  Rifhtwing  Groapc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF    WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tremists on  the  right  wing  of  our  political  . 
spectnnn  have  been  much  in  the  news 
as  of  late,  perhaps  in  some  relationship 
to  their  increased  activity  in  the  political 
arena. 

A«  a  representative  of  a  State  which 
apparently  has  been  chosen  as  a  target 
by  the  rlghtwlng  gTOUf>s.  I  have  watched 
their  activities  with  growing  concern. 
These  people  are  dedicated  to  their  ends 
and  unfortunately  not  too  concerned 
about  the  methods  used  to  obtain  them. 

The  Rawlins  Dally  Times  published  an 
editorial  od  May  3  pointing  out  the  vigor 
of  these  groups  in  spite  of  their  small 
numbers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

I  From  the  Dally  Times.  Rawlins.  Wyo.,  May  3. 
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Don't  Count  Out  tht  RiCHTWiNcrRS 

Militant  rightists  In  this  country  are  not 
troubled  over  the  argument  that  they  con- 
stitute a  very  small  minority  of  the  voting 
population.  They  believe,  with  good  reason, 
that  they  have  a  lot  going  for  them. 

From  the  pttst  record,  few  oould  doubt 
that  they  have  ample  money  resources. 

But  a  rather  startling  prediction  that 
rlghtwlngers  will  spend  more  in  1964  than 
both  major  party  national  committees  com- 
bined may  cast  the  rlghtwlng  effort  In  a 
somewhat  new  light. 


The  forecast  comes  frc«n  Wesley  McCune 
of  Group  Research,  Inc.,  an  agency  that  keeps 
tab  on  rightist  activity. 

It  Is  notable,  too,  that  rlghtwlng  money 
evidently  Is  being  spent  these  days  with  more 
concentrated  effect  than  before.  There  are 
persistent  reports  that  powerful  assaults  are 
being  leveled  against  a  number  of  moderate 
to  liberal  politicians  In  the  Mountain 
States — where  a  dollar  may  go  a  long  way. 

Furthermore,  the  rightist  movement  Is  at- 
tracting more  prestige  leadership  than  ever 
In  Its  history.  Kra  Taft  Benson,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, leads  an  organization  called  "Ye,  the 
People."  Benson's  son.  Reed,  Is  active  In  the 
John  Birch  Society  In  western  areas.  Re- 
tired generals  and  admirals  are  Joining  up 
in  larger  numbers. 

Rightists  often  have  been  concerned  over 
a  public  Image  given  some  of  them  as  "freaks 
and  oddities."  In  recent  months  they  have 
managed  more  and  more  to  dispel  this  Image 
by  gaining  audiences  among  business  and 
profeeaional  groups  of  long  standing — farm 
bureaus,  and  the  like. 

Robert  Welch,  head  of  the  Birch  Society, 
who  labels  Elsenhower  a  Communist  or  a 
Red  dupe,  won  warm  response  from  a  top 
business  club  In  Chicago. 

Nor  Is  the  rlghtwlng  dlscoTiraged  by  talk 
It  Is  a  fiy-by-nlght  thing  which  took  severe 
lickings  in  1962  voting  and  Is  declining. 

Four  John  Birch  candidates  for  Congress 
lost  In  1962.  But  two  got  more  than  45 
percent  of  the  vote  and  all  got  at  least 
40  percent.  If  New  York's  new  Conserva- 
tive Pafty  oould  duplicate  later  the  141,000 
rates  It  got  for  Governor  last  year.  It  could 
decide  a  close  election . 

Researcher  McCune  points  out  also  that 
aggreestve  rightist  activity  did  not  start  with 
President  Kennedy's  election  In  1960.  A 
whole  host  of  organizations  trace  their  his- 
tory back  to  the  1940's  and  even  1930's.  Even 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  Is  still  flourishing  In  the 
field. 

Rlghtwlngers  may  be  on  the  fringe  In 
terms  of  relative  numbers.  But,  by  a  good 
many  other  measures,  they  are  right  In  the 
thick  of  the  Nation's  political  combat. 


Repubtican  Women  Hear  Repretentatiye 
Ford  Discuss  Staffinf ,  Managed  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month,  Republican  women  frwn 
throughout  the  country  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  attend  the  annual  Republican 
Women's  Conference.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  year's  conference  was  the 
speech  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference.  Mr.  Ford.  In  his  speech, 
the  gentleman  directed  attention  to  two 
items  of  special  importance  to  the  group : 
the  Inadequacy  of  minority  staflBng  in 
Congress  and  the  management  of  news 
by  the  administratioiL 

Gerry  Ford  made  It  quite  clear  that 
it  Is  the  American  pe<H)le  who  suffer  when 
the  Congressional  minority  is  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  staff  help.  He 
called  attention  to  the  excellent  woi^  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwek- 


cel]  In  leading  the  effort  to  bring  fair 
staffing  to  the  Congress. 

This    speech    makes    some    excellent 
points  and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  expand  its  audience  by  placing  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Address  bt  Rkpresentativz  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Republican  Women's  Conterince.  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotel,  Aran,  26,   1963. 
Today    I   want   to   discuss   two   Important 
issues  being  faced  by  the  Republicans  In  the 
House   of   Representatives.     One  has  to   do 
with  minority  staffing  of  committees  and  the 
other  with  the  withholding  of  vltol  Informa- 
tion   from    the    Congress    by    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  ~ 

Republicans  In  the  House  have  moved 
ahead  on  several  fronts  In  the  early  months 
of  this  Congress.  The  Republican  conference 
has  been  put  to  new  and  potentially  signi- 
ficant uses.  We  have  appointed  a  Special 
Subconunlttee  on  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Negotia- 
tions under  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  of 
California,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
test  ban  committee  has  received  ixKltion 
papers  from  such  distinguished  experts  as 
Edward  Teller,  former  AEC  Chairman  Lewis 
Strauss,  and  Chief  VS.  Disarmament 
Negotiator  William  C.  Foster — and  Its  i-eports 
have  been  given  wide  press  coverage.  We 
have  also  set  up  a  Subcommittee  on  In- 
creased Minority  Staffing  under  Congres.'i- 
man  Trxd  Schwencel,  of  Iowa. 

At  the  opening  at  the  Congress  the  con- 
ference adopted  a  package  of  fair  play 
amendments  Including  a  demand  for  equal 
time  for  the  minority  In  debating  conference 
committee  reports.  We  dldnt  win  that  fight 
but  we  did  put  the  Democratic  leadership 
on  notice  that  the  minority  was  going  to 
play  a  more  active  role  In  the  future. 

TTie  Republicans  on  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee  under  a  special  committee 
beaded  by  Congressman  Bow.  of  Ohio,  have 
reviewed  the  President's  budget  in  detail 
with  the  assistance  of  fcwmer  Budget  Direc- 
tor Maurice  Stans.  The  Republicans  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Judiciary  have  de- 
veloped alternative  Republican  proposals  In 
important  legislative  fields.  The  House  Re- 
publican PoUcy  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  erf  Congressman  John  Btrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  doing  an  excellent  Job 
on  the  vital  Issues  before  us. 

Yes,  this  has  been  a  period  of  new  Re- 
publican activity — of  hard  work  In  reviewing 
the  Kennedy  administration's  proposals  and 
m  developing  Republican  alternatives.  Ovu- 
batting  average  has  not  been  100  percent  but 
we  expect  to  Improve  our  percentage  of  suc- 
cess In  the  months  ahead. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems  we 
have  tackled  U  the  Issue  of  minority  staff- 
ing. All  the  rest  of  the  work  we  are  at- 
tempting to  acccanpllsh  presupposes  ade- 
quate professlonaly  competent  committee 
staff.  There  is  a  limit — a  real  limit — to  how 
much  an  Individual  Congressman  or  group 
of  Congressmen  working  In  cooperation  can 
accomplish  In  a  given  24-hour  period.  Each 
of  us  has  his  constituency  and  Its  Interests 
to  serve.  Jxost  keeping  abreast  of  our  com- 
mittee wcM-k — preparing  for  hearings.  Inter- 
rogating witnesses,  drafting  legislation  and 
reports,  handling  bills  on  the  fioor  Is  a  full- 
tUne  Job.  And  then  there  are  the  Inevitable 
social  and  political  obligations -of  life  In  the 
Nation's  Ci^ltol  as  well  as  In  the  home  dis- 
trict. Time  Is  a  Congressman's  precious 
conunodlty.  Staff  assistance  Is  essential  to 
xis  If  we  are  to  function  effectively. 

One  of  the  most  serious  limitations  Uxe 
Republican  minority  In  Congress  has  been 
faced  with  has  been  Inadequate  staff.  Last 
year  Roscoe  Drummond  wrote  a  series  of  col- 
imuis  which  you  may  have  read  dramatizing 
our  position  to  the  NatlcMi.  Drummond  es- 
timated that  we  Republicans  In  the  House 
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wn  beln?  shortchanged    12  to  1   on  com- 
Q^tt«e    KtAff    although    the    D«nocrfiUc-R«- 
pubUcan    raUo    In    House    memberthlp    wa« 
closer   to   ;i   to  2.     Some   readert  mlaunder- 
■tood  him  to  mean  that  there  were  12  Demo- 
crata  on  committee  staffs  to  every  Republi- 
can.     ThU    Is    not    the    case — most    of    our 
committees  have  prof  ssslonal  staff  that  have 
served  for  many  yeais.     Some  are  Republi- 
cans that  were  hired  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Elsenhower  adnr.  InlatarUon     The  point 
that   Drummond   was  making  was  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the   prt>fes8lonal  staff  on  our 
committees  were  undtir  the  control  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  DemccraUc  majority.     This 
has  meant  that  In  too  many  Instances  minor- 
ity views  were  not  being  written  when  bills 
were  reported,  that  corimlttee  Investigations 
were    being   carried    out    almost   exclusively 
from   the   majority  point  of  view      I  might 
add  that  the  worst  partisan  abuse  of  the  con- 
cept of  professional  nonpartisan  staff — as  set 
out  m  the  Legislative  lleorganlzatlon  Act  of 
1940— has  Gpme  on   a   few  committees  with 
large  budgets  for  Investigatory  staff,  stich  as 
the  Education  and  Labtr  Committee.    With- 
out  minority   staff   we   have   not  been   In   a 
position  on  certain  conronlttees  to  draft  Re- 
publican  alternatives  or  to  Initiate   legisla- 
tion where  the  administration  has  faltered 
Because  of  the  central  Importance  of  staf- 
fing,    the     Republican     Conference     unani- 
mously endorsed  a  proposal  by  Congressman 
Paxo  ScHwcNcn,  of  lowu  which  would  have 
given  the  minority  40  percent  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  on   conunlttees  where  the  ma- 
jority  of   the   Republicans  were   dissatisfied 
with  the  artaff  assUtance  they  were  getting. 
Congressman  Schwencil  Is  now  chairing  our 
Conference      3ubcommltt.je      on      Increased 
Minority    Staffing.      He    and    his   committee 
have   been    performing    yecanen's   service    In 
gathering  data  on   the  sttvfllng  problem.   In 
pressing    for    more    staff    at    the    committee 
level.  In  arguing  our  case  before  the  House 
Administration    Committee    which    approves 
all    oonunlttee    budgets,    aad    In    planning 
future  strategy  In  the  stafllng  fight 

Congressman  Schwinch.  estimates  that 
we  shall  have  30  more  minority  staff  mem- 
bers this  year  than  we  had  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, largely  as  a  resiilt  of  his  committee's 
work.  Furthermore  the  majority  leader.  Carl 
Albkrt.  as  a  result  of  the  fight  for  more 
minority  staff  has  pledged  hln  party  to  elimi- 
nate partisan  abuse  In  staffing  and  to  abide 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Reorganl  nation  Act.  We 
Intend  to  bold  him  to  his  word. 

On  the  Senate  side  our  olg  guns  have 
begun  to  swing  Into  action  although  I  might 
add  after  our  foot  soldiers  launched  the 
offensive  We  welcome  their  assistance. 
You  may  have  seen  Senator  Ocldwatdi's  col- 
umn a  few  Sundays  ago.  S^enator  Oold- 
WATZB  said  that: 

Insufficient  minority  staffli<«  makes  leg- 
islation more  dependent  than  »ver  upon  the 
statistics,  the  witnesses,  the  pr}poeal8  of  the 
Democratic  administration  ae  transmitted 
through  the  majority.  I  would  make  this 
point  Just  as  emphatically  If  the  situation 
were  reversed  and  the  prop«rr  committee 
staffing  denied  to  the  Democra'-s.  The  need 
Is  for  proper  policies,  properly  researched, 
properly  arrived  at  and  underst'Xjd  above  and 
beyond  the  desires  of  the  particular  admin- 
istration running  the  executive  branch  " 

Senator  OikICsen  has  recently  urged  all 
ranking  minority  members  on  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  to  piress  for  more 
staff  assistance  to  service  the  needs  of  the 
minority. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  problem  of 
minority  staff  but  this  Is  only  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  problem  that  the  staffing  fight 
has  dramatically  Illustrated.  The  Congress 
at  large  Just  does  not  have  the  staff  re- 
sources It  needs  If  It  Is  to  perform  Its  proper 
role  In  our  constitutional  system.  We  have 
seen  the  gradual  and  continuing  erosion  of 


power  from  the  leglslaUve  to  the  execuUve 
in  the  past  30  years.  One  of  the  major  In- 
tenU  of  the  Legislative  ReorganlaaUon  Act 
of  1944  was  to  reestablish  beUance  to  provide 
Congress  with  professional  staff  for  Its  legU- 
latlve  committees  This  was  a  real  gain  for 
effective  oonKreaslonal  government  but  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  There 
are  numerous  specific  examples  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  right  today  and  the  coun- 
try Is  the  loser  because  of  this  deficiency 

Most  Members  of  Congress  would  agree  on 
how  crucial  the  staffing  issue  Is  not  only  to  a 
vigorous  and  constructive  opposition  but 
also  for  the  survival  of  Congress  as  a  mean- 
ingful participant  In  our  processes  of 
government. 

A  good  part  of  the  minority  staffing  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  with  the  correction  of 
this  broader  problem      There  is  a  clear  need 
for   a  selective   Increase   In   the   professional 
nonpartisan  staff  of  the  committees  In  areas 
of    deficiency    such    as    I    have    Just    noted. 
Ultimately   we   may   t>e    moving   toward   the 
kind  of  staffing  arrangement  that  Congress- 
man Tom   Cuetis  has  suggested— a  "three- 
part  staff"   with  the  bulk  of  the  staff   pro- 
fessional and  nonpartisan  (le..  available  to 
all   Members   regardless  of  party  affiliation) 
with  a  few  staff  members,  also  professional 
qualified,    under    the    direct   control    of    the 
majority  and  minority  respecUvely— for  the 
purpose  of  drafting   majority  and   minority 
reports  amd  assisting  the  Members  on  Issues 
of  a  more  Immediate  party  political  nature 
What,   you   ask.  can  I  or  my  club  do  to 
help  solve  these  problems?    You  can  help  by 
writing  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  be 
they   Democrat    or    Republican    and    asking 
them  how  they  stand  on  the  staffing  Issue. 
Congressmen   don't   vote   by   weighing  their 
mall  but  they  will  certainly  sit  up  and  take 
notice   of   an    Issue    on    which    they    receive 
intelligent    letters       Particularly    In    a   case 
such  as  this  where  we  are  discussing  a  prob- 
lem   peculiar    to    Congress.    Its    methods    of 
operation,  and  Its  public  Image.     Congress- 
men are  especially  sensitive  to  the  views  and 
Judgments  of  their  consUtuents.     Write  and 
ask  your  Congressman  If  he  feels  that  Con- 
gress   U    meeting    Its   responsibilities    In   re- 
viewing and  considering  execuUve  proposals 
for   new  spending  and  legislation.     Is  Con- 
gress   adequately    overseeing    the    executive 
agencies?     The  BllUe  Sol  Estes  case  Is  only 
one  example — albeit  an  extreme  one — of  how 
the  system  can  get  out  of  order.    Is  Congress 
showing  the  leculershlp  that  the  times  de- 
mand?   And  within  this  broader  context  can 
Congress  function  at  all  without  a  mature 
responsible    opposlUon    that    has    the    staff 
resources  to   perform   Its  role   as  critic   and 
to  assume  that  more  than  one  side  of  the 
Issue  is  considered?     These  are  mighty  im- 
portant  questions.     We  are  not  dealing  In 
petty    partisan    politics   but    In    Issues    thp.t 
affect  the  course  of  our  democracy. 

I  want  to  move  now  to  another  Issue 
affecting  the  basic  principles  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government. 

One  of  the  least  dramatic,  but  most  serious. 
inx>blems  which  has  come  up  during  the 
last  3  years  concerns  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Ideals  of  representative  government. 
It  affects  me  personally,  and  through  me  It 
affects  the  4«2.000  residents  of  Michigan  I 
represent  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
principle  Involved  affects  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  their  constituents.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  litUe  publicized  Idea  called 
"executive  privilege  "  This  Is  how  I  came 
up  against  It  several  weeks  ago: 

Oen.  BAaxweil  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  testifying  before 
our  defense  appropriations  subcommittee 
about  the  Cuban  situation.  We  were  asking 
him  some  Important  and  searching  questions 
about  the  Bay  ol  Plgi  invasion — which  I 
ooight  say  will  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the 


darkest  pages  In  the  history  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  a  page  written  exclusively  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.     Our  commit- 
tee had   a  right   and   a   need   to   know   how 
our  Government  handled  that  mesa,  for  we 
pass  on  all  the  money  spent  by  the  Defense 
Department  and.  If  they  don't  use  It  prop- 
erly, we  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to 
know  so  any  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 
I  had  been  dl8turl)ed  by  some  news  stories 
which   had   been  appearing  Just  before  our 
meeting  with  General  Taylor  which  you  may 
remember— these  had  to  do  with  what  went 
wrong    at    the    time    of    the    Invaalon    and 
whether    or    not    the    United    States    ever 
promised  any  air  cover  for  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee Invaders.     I  wanted  to  clear  that  matter 
up  and  to  get  Into  some  other  obvious  prob- 
lems connected  with  that  fiasco  which  would 
help  our  committee  decide  how  to  vote  when 
It  came  time  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  related  agencies. 
General  Taylor  was  one  of  the  best  men 
In   the  country   to  answer   these   important 
questions      He  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  head  a  four-man  board  to 
Investigate  the  Ill-fated  Bay-of-Plgs  invasion 
and  find  out  what  went  wrong      The  Investi- 
gation was  made  and  the  board  Informed  the 
President  what  it  found  out.     Then,  accord- 
ing  to   testimony    to   us    and   other   public 
statements,  the  four  were  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  nothing  about  the  Investigation. 
So  what   happened?     Three  of   the  mem- 
bers  of   the   board   did    follow   Instructions 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations    did.    Allen    Dulles,    former    CIA 
Chief    did.    and    General    TayloK  did      But 
Bobby  Kennedy,  the  fourth  member  didn't. 
In  one  of  the  classic  examples  of  news  man- 
agement we  have  seen  In  this  country,  Bobby 
told  his  version  of  the  Invasion  to  reporters 
from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and  the 
Knight  newspapers      He  was  In  Palm  Beach 
at  the  time. 

Now  like  all  good  elephants,  we  Republi- 
cans have  long  meiriorles.  I  would  like  you 
to  recall  with  me  here  today  some  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  words  and  compare  them 
with  his  performance  In  this  very  Important 
Incident. 

First  of  all,  let  me  read  you  a  section  out  of 
the  Democratic  platform  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  this  subject.  (Not  that  the  plat- 
form makes  any  difference,  you  understand, 
to  the  Democrau.  lU  greatest  value  over 
the  years  have  been  to  Republicans  who  are 
constantly  able  to  show  how  hypocritical 
they  are  about  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another.)  The  1960  platform  said:  "We  re- 
ject the  Republican  contention  that  the 
workings  of  the  Government  are  the  special 
private  preserve  of  the  Executive.  The  mns- 
slve  wall  of  secrecy  erected  between  the  ex- 
ecuUve branch  and  the  Congress  as  well  as 
the  citizen,  must  be  torn  down.  Informa- 
tion must  flow  freely,  save  in  those  areas  In 
which  the  national  security  Is  Involved." 
So  on  the  basis  of  this  strongly  worded  plat- 
form. Senator  Kennedy  campaigned.  As  a 
candidate  he  gave  us  lots  of  words  about 
how  imder  his  administration  the  public 
would  be  well  Informed  and  how  their  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  would  never  be  denied 
Information  they  needed  to  pass  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

At  one  point  he  said— very  eloquently,  1 
think:  "The  President — who  himself  boars 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  democracy — has  the  affirm- 
ative duty  to  see  to  It  that  the  American 
people  are  kept  fully  Informed.  It  Is  true 
that  In  today's  world  of  peril  some  Govern- 
ment Information  must  be  kept  secret — In- 
formation whose  publication  would  endanger 
the  national  security.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  about  their  Government 
and  the  President  must  see  that  they  receive 
it. 
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Also  on  the  campaign  he  referred  s|>e- 
clfically  to  Executive  privilege.  He  said  that 
whenever  Information  Is  not  restricted  by 
specific  statute,  security  needs,  or  the  Con- 
stitution, "there  is  no  Justification  for  using 
the  doctrine  of  KxecuUve  privilege  to  keep 
information  from  the  Congress  emd  the  pub- 
lic." I  hurry  to  add  that,  in  the  case  of 
General  Taylor's  refusal,  no  specific  statute 
would  prohibit  him  from  testifying,  no  se- 
curity is  involved,  and  the  Constitution  gives 
no  Justification  for  his  position  at  all.  Con- 
tinuing down  "memory  lane,"  I  recall  that  In 
his  first  state  of  the  Union  meeeage  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  every  Congressman's  and 
newspaperman's  heart  warm  with  this  state- 
ment: 

"For  my  peu-t,  I  shall  withhold  from  nei- 
ther the  Congress  nor  the  people  any  fact,  or 
report — past,  present,  or  future — which  Is 
necessary  for  any  informed  Judgment  of  our 
conduct  and  hazards." 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  with  General  Taylor  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Is  that  the  President  Is  keep- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  public  In  the  dark; 
he  is  preventing  the  lawfully  elected  reprc- 
sentaUves  of  the  people  from  making  In- 
formed Judgments  of  the  past  conduct  of  our 
Ooremment  and  therefore  the  future  haz- 
ards which  we  face.  This,  I  submit.  Is  con- 
trary to  everything  representative  govern- 
ment stands  for,  to  everything  we  Repub- 
licans stand  for  and.  If  we  can  believe  their 
platform,  everything  the  Democrats  them- 
selves stand  for. 


Mrs.  Un^ar,  World  TraTcler,  Gives  Her 
Impression  of  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  low  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know.  I  have  consistently  voted  against 
the  huge  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
since  the  end  of  the  shooting  war. 

The  record  shows  that  I  have  been  on 
the  losing  side;  that  this  country  has 
lavished  a  hundred  billion  dollars  on 
friends  and  erstwhile  friends  all  over  the 
globe,  notwithstanding  what  I  consider 
clear  evidence  that  the  gain  achieved  by 
these  expenditures  is  not  nearly  so  posi- 
tive as  the  condition  of  our  Treasury  is 
negative. 

I  will  not  belabor  you  at  this  time  with 
my  own  often-expressed  views  gathered 
on  personal  trips  to  foreign-aid  coun- 
tries. But  I  would  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicORD  at  this  point  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  written  to  the  Council 
Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  by  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Mrs.  Alice  Ungar  of  Council 
Bluffs. 

Mrs.  Ungar,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band Leo.  has  Just  returned  from  a  75- 
day  air  trip  around  the  world.  This  is 
Just  another  in  a  series  of  trips  this 
perceptive  couple  has  made.  I  mention 
this  so  that  the  House  will  know  they 
are  experienced  travelers,  ones  who  have 
visited  and  revisited  many  lands  and 
thus  have  been  able  to  make  compari- 
sons. 

Periodically  during  their  globe-girdli^ 
trip,  Mrs.  Ungar  wrote  a  chatty  and  in- 


formative letter  back  to  the  Nonpareil  so 
readers  and  neighbors  could  learn  of 
their  progress  and  tiieir  observations. 
I  was  pleased  to  re&d  comments  about 
places  and  experiences  that  matched  my 
own  recollections  about  some  places. 

Thus,  I  feel  I  am  dutybound  to  share 
with  all  the  views  Mrs.  Ungar  included 
in  her  final  letter,  after  making  an  east 
to  west  trip  through  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  southeast  Asia,  India,  Iran, 
Turkey,  Austria.  Italy,  stnd  Spain. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Ungars 
were  in  the  Far  East  when  the  Clay  Com- 
mission report  on  foreign  aid  came  out; 
yet.  in  her  direct  and  to-the-point  cri- 
tique on  the  present  value  of  foreign  aid, 
Alice  Ungar  states  in  a  few  words  the 
essential  conclusions  covered  in  thou- 
sands of  words  by  that  illuminating 
document. 

Mrs.  Ungar's  letter  excerpt  follows : 

In  the  April  22  International  Issue  of  Life 
magazine  we  read  that  American  aid  to 
116  foreign  countries  would  pass  the  $100 
billion  mark  this  year. 

In  only  two  countries  we  have  visited — 
Turkey  and  Spain — have  we  heard  our  aid 
acknowledged.  Our  money  has  been  spent 
in  accordance  with  the/  point  4  policy; 
that  Is,  everyone  In  the  world  should  have 
healthy  living  conditions,  be  educated,  live 
in  freedom  and  be  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity to  work. 

Each  country  we  visited  was  clean  and 
prosperous,  and  thousands  of  apartment 
houses  and  new  buildings  were  everywhere. 
In  Hong  Kong  real  estate  values  were  as  high 
as  New  York  City.  In  Thailand  the  news- 
papers pointed  out  they  did  not  want  for- 
eign help  or  military  entanglements.  They 
prefer  to  help  themselves. 

In  India,  we  remember  a  traffic  tleup  that 
lasted  2  hours  because  6  Indians  lay  down 
In  the  middle  of  the  street  and  pretended 
they  were  dead.  They  had  been  notified 
the  sluni  area  in  which  they  lived  was  to  be 
razed,  and  they  were  protesting. 

In  Vienna,  the  city  is  sUU  building  spa- 
clous  housing  units  for  factory  workers  al- 
though they  now  have  170,000  such  flats. 
The  oldest  of  these  may  be  rented  for  $4 
to  $8  a  month. 

We  saw  no  suburban  shopping  centers. 
Old  areas  In  the  cities  were  being  torn  down 
and  rebuilt.  As  a  result,  all  the  clUes  we 
saw  were  beautiful,  and  their  property  values 
had  increased  a  hundredfold. 

In  each  place  I  have  visited,  I  have  thought 
of  the  city  in  which  I  live  and  which  I  love 
and  I  think  It  is  time  to  stop  sending  help 
abroad. 

It  Is  time,  and  past,  to  do  something  about 
our  own  streets  and  housing  needs  and  in- 
dustrial development.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  turn  the  fruit  of  our  work  to  our  own 
benefit,  where  we  can  see  and  enjoy  and 
aj^reclate  the  results. 


Arthnr  Hoppe's  Columns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  Art  Hoppe  has  hopped  back  to  Cali- 
fornia after  visiting  Washington  and 
other  geographical  points  of  interest,  I 


wish  to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  several  ol  his  recent  columns 
which  I  am  sure  will  delight  his  fol- 
lowers : 

[Prom  the  Sf.n  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Apr.  23,  1963] 

Eteball  to  Eteball  With  Birth  Control 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

I'm  sorry,  I  mentioned  the  other  day  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  separate  bedrooms 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  richer  you  get, 
the  farther  away  froxn  your  wife  you  get. 
And  the  fewer  children  you  have,  I  noted 
that  this  was  geographical  birth  control — 
"the  only  system,"  I  said  flatly,  "that  really 
worked." 

So  Mr.  Kennedy  prompUy  announced  he 
was  going  ot  Exirope  in  June.  Great.  And 
then  Mrs.  Kennedy  announced  she  was — 

Well,  it's  all  my  fatUt.  I  suppose  I 
should "ve  given  more  detailed  instructions. 
But  that's  the  whole  trouble  with  all  our 
present  complex  methods.  They  require 
precise  directions  which  you've  got  to  follow 
to  the  letter.  And  in  the  proper  sequence. 
Or  else.  Which  is  why  love  often  conquers 
all. 

But  our  scientists,  thank  goodness,  are 
working  on  it.  And  I'm  deliriotisly  happy 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Carl  G.  Heller,  who's  what 
is  called  "a  reproductive  physiologist"  at  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Research  Foundation,  has 
made  a  smashing  technological  breakthrovigh. 
He's  come  up  with  a  pill  for  gentlemen 
that's  cheap,  safe,  harmless  to  yotir  maleness 
and  guaranteed  obsolutely  100  percent  effec- 
tive. It  even  tastes  good.  In  fact,  says  Dr. 
Heller,  tests  show  it's  got  only  one  teensy 
little  drawback: 

If  you  take  a  single  drink  while  on  the 
pills,  your  eyeballs  txim  bri^t  red. 

Thus  his  new  pills,  the  good  doctor  ttrtd 
the  American  Chemical  Society  sadly,  "prob- 
ably wovild  not  be  acceptable  to  men  in  the 
Western  World."  And  back  he  went  to  the 
old  drawing  board. 

Nonsense.  Here  we  are,  faced  with  a  p<^- 
ulatlon  explosion  and  our  faint-hearted 
scientists  are  willing  to  scrap  our  salvation. 
All  because  of  one  Uny  little  flaw.  Shades 
of  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  Is  this  what  made 
America  great?     No. 

I  say  we've  got  to  get  out  there  and  sell. 
For  example,  we  could  sell  men  on  the  idea 
of  giving  up  drinking  because  •  •  •.  Well, 
we  could  at  least  sell  them  on  wearing  dark 
glasses  to  cocktail  parUes.  But  better  yet. 
let's  think  positively.  We  will  simply  seU 
them  on  red  eyeballs. 

Actually,  when  you  stop  to  think  about  it, 
there's  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  xed 
.eyeballs.  Not  that  a  lltUe  good  promotion 
work  wouldn't  cure.  Ads:  "Are  yotir  eye- 
balls pale,  tired,  colorless?"  Drinks:  "The 
new  red  eye  highball."  Contests:  "Mr.  red- 
blooded  American  eyeball." 

Of  course,  the  ladies  would  take  a  bit  of 
convincing.  You  know  how  they  are.  We 
blight  start  by  planting  a  few  pointed  arti- 
cles in  the  ladies'  magazines.  Such  as  True 
Confessions;  "There  we  were,  eyeball  to 
eyeball — and  his   were   white." 

Eventually,  I'm  sure,  we'd  convince  them 
of  the  undeniable  advantages  of  such  a 
method.  I  mean  there  you  are,  an  attractive 
young  lady.  You  walk  into  a  cocktail  party 
crowded  with  handsome  young  bachelors. 
Half  have  red  eyeballs,  half  don't.  Which 
•  •  •  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  into  details. 
But  we'd  soon  separate  the  ladies  from  the 
girls.  And  most  bachelors  wiU,  I  know,  agree 
that's  an  tmdeniable  advantage  right  there. 

Oh,  I  can  hear  you  saying  you  don't  care. 
You  still  don't  like  red  eyeballs.  Well  let  me 
tell  you  this  is  no  time  for  petty  aesthetic 
prejudices.  All  present  methods  require  dili- 
gence or  sacrifice.     Join  your  local  red  eye- 
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tMOl     league     today      And     remember     oxir 
alocan: 
••Better  red  than  bred." 

(From  the  San  Francleco  Chronicle.  Apr.  84. 
10«S| 

BX    A    OOOO    SFO«T— AND    KILL    THE    BUMS 

(By  Arthxtr  Hoppe) 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who 
writes:  "The  bert  way  to  preMrve  peace  Is 
through  sports.  With  more  good,  clean  In- 
ternational competition  our  boys  and  their 
boys  will  grow  to  understimd  each  other 
and  to  value  good  sporUmanshlp  and  falr- 
play.  Sports  transcend  petty  national  Inter- 
ests.■" 

All  sp<Mts  lovers  I  know  feel  the  same  way. 
And  I  couldn't  agree  more.  FSven  though 
the  Cuban  baseball  team  Just  clobbered  our 
U.S.  baseball  team  13  to  1 

After  all.  It  was  only  a  game  The  fourth 
Pan-American  Oapaes  In  Sao  Paulo.  BrazU. 
to  be  exact.  And  what  IX  baseball  is  our 
national  pastime?  Scwnebody's  got  to  lose 
Even  by  stich  a  terribly  lopsided  score  as 
13  to  1.  And  It  was  heartjirarmlng  to  see 
where  our  clean-cut  young  American  players 
walked  over  and  shook  hands  with  those 
Cubcuis  after.  I  mean  after  wed  been  beaten 
13  tol 

So  let's  t)e  good  loaers.  I  say  Let's  Just 
admit  those  Cubans  were  better  Or.  as  U.S. 
Coach  Archie  Allen  put  it:  -Theyve  got 
four  boys  In  there  that  lock  Just  too  good 
to  be  amatexirs."  But  what  If  half  the  Cuban 
team  were  ringers?  Ifs  sportsmanship  that 
counts.    I'm  sure.  \^ 

After  all.  the  Cuban  manager.  Senor  Bi- 
lerto  Torres,  was  very  kind  in  his  evaluation 
ot  our  team's  performance.  If  "kind"  Is  the 
word  for  patronizing  "They  were  young." 
he  said  Of  course,  they  weie  also  amateurs. 
But.  as  I  say.  there's  no  need  to  harp  on 
that 

Nor  should  we  complain  tJaout  the  Cuban 
rooting  section  It  would  sound  picayune 
Seeing  we  were  demolished  l3  to  1.  Besides, 
there's  nothing  In  the  rules  against  a  rooting 
section  constantly   banging   bongo  drums. 

The  stories  were  rather  sketchy  on  this 
point.  The  Cuba  rooters,  they  merely  said, 
•'contributed  bongo-drum  rhythoM  from  the 
stands."  And  I'm  sure  the  constant  boom- 
ety-boom-boom  of  bongo  drums  wouldn't 
upaet  anybody.  Not  anybody  who  was  used 
to  It.  Of  course,  our  players  weren't  used 
to  it.  And  that's  probably  why  they  didn't 
get  a  hit  off  the  Cuban  pl:cher.  Senor  Mo- 
desto Verdura.  until  the  flfih  Inning.  After 
those  Cuban  rlrgers  had  already  knocked 
three  of  o\ir  an-ateur  pitchers  out  of  the 
box.  Boomety-boom-booEi.  And  Senor 
Pedro  Chaves  haxl  already  belted  In  seven 
runs  with  two  homers.     Bxan-boom. 

But.  as  a  sports  lover.  1  don't  think  we 
should  let  this  IrrlUte  us.  Jnduly.  Because 
It's  the  spirit  of  falrplay  tliat  counts.  And 
If  those  dirty,  rotten,  patronizing  Cubans 
deviously  want  to  use  illegal  bongo  drums 
to  beat  our  clean-cut  young  amateiu-s.  there's 
little  we  can  do  aix>ut  it. 

Except  Invade  Cuba.  And  capture  Senors 
Verdiira  and  Ctiavez  for  our  farm  clubs. 
And  overthrow  that  lousy  Mr.  Castro,  the 
fotmtalnhead  or  corrupt  bongo-banging 
baseball.  And  string  that  patronizing 
Senor  Torres  up  by  his  tlixunbs.  And  tar 
and  feather  all  those  ringers.     And   •    •   • 

Excuse  me  while  I  wipe  my  brow.  You 
see?  I  got  all  carried  away.  Lots  of  us  do. 
There  are  the  boys  down  on  the  field  be- 
having admirably.  And  here  are  all  of  us 
up  In  the  stands  yelling;  "Kill  the  opposi- 
tion." 

Well,  maybe  that's  the  moral :  Oood.  clean 


International  competition  in  sports,  politics 
or  economics  Is  grand  for  peace.  And  healthy 
for  the  participants.  But  first  we've  got  to 
get  rid  of  all  us  emotional  rooters. 

(From    the    San    Pranclsco    Chronicle.    Apr. 

30. 1063I 

Peesen-hnc   a   Rival   Cultural   Skxics 

(By    Arthxu-    Hoppe) 

Due  to  the  smash  success  of  our  morning 
television  series.  "Just  Plain  Jack"  (142  can- 
cellations and  3  bomb  threats),  we've  now 
got  plans  for  a  brand  new  oflfering  And  this 
one's  bourtd  to  please  everybody  It's  got 
love. 

The  script  writers  have  already  come  up 
with  a  plot  line  and  a  snappy  title:  "The 
Rocky  Road  To  Happiness"  That's  because 
the  herol  name  Is  Rocky  Nelson.  Which 
sounds  familiar  And  the  basic  theme  Is: 
Can  a  young  man  of  54.  despite  good  looks, 
charm,  and  fantastic  wealth,  find  love? 

As  the  pilot  program  opens,  we  discover 
Rocky  on  his  knees  before  the  yoi^pg  thing 
who  has  captured  his  heart  Her  name  is 
Hysterical  O'Brien 

RocKT  There  is  a  terribly  important  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  you.  fella 

HTsmiCAL  (fluttering  her  eyelids)  Please 
do.  dearest 

RocKT.  Thanks  a  thou,  fella  Well,  Its— 
that  Is 

HTsmiCAL  ( blueing  I .  Please  go  ahead, 
dearest. 

RocKT  (blurting  It  out).  Well,  do  you 
think  If  I  married  you.  I  could  carry  Ver- 
mont? 

HTSTxaiCAL    Vermont? 

RocKT  (rising  and  pacing).  It's  crucial 
You  know  how  they  are  In  Vermont.  The 
last  romantic  they  had  was  Cal  Coolldge 
Ed  says  you'll  cost  me  78.000  votes.  Of 
course.  Al  puts  It  at  43.000.  mostly  rural 
If  so.  we  could  still  cop  Vermont  and  hold 
New  England.  Except  Massachusetts.  But 
I  want  you  to  know  I'm  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  for  you.  fella.     All  of  Massachusetts. 

HTsmiCAL.  Oh.    dearest.    I    cannot    stand 


Alone  Conquer  Just  Plain  Jack?     Are  You 
Out  of  Your  Mind? 

So  t\ine  In  to  our  very  next  episode,  friends. 
And  meanwhile,  as  you  go  down  the  bjrways' 
of    life,   folks,    remember:    Love,    Thy   Magic 
Spell  Is  Everywhere     Except  In  Vermont,  the 
Bible  Belt.  Salt  Lake  City  and  politics. 


in  your  way. 


I 


RocKT  Thanks  a  thou,  fella.  But  lAus 
is  dundee.  anyhow  It's  not  the  church.  It's 
those  Harvard  absentee  ballots.  So  let's 
turn  to  the  Midwest  Ed  Al.  Bring  In  the 
charts. 

(Several  aides  enter  and  set  up  charts, 
graphs,  precinct  lists  and  a  slide  projector.) 

RocKT  Okay,  let's  run  through  It  once 
more,  fellas. 

Ed  Well.  Chief,  she's  not  going  to  help 
you  any  In  the  Bible  Belt.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither 's  b<K:helorhood.  Remember 
Adlal. 

Htstoical  (hopefxilly).  Maybe  If  he'd 
married  a  nice  Episcopalian  girl   •   •   •? 

Al.  Yeah.  true.  But  we  ran  a  sample  poll 
In  Iowa  between  Adlal  and  Tommy  Man- 
vUle.  He  being  the  closest  we  could  come, 
no  offense.    And  you  dldnt  do  so  hot.  Chief. 

HTsTDiicAL  (walling).  I  don't  want  to 
marry  Tommy  Manvllle. 

RocKT.  What  about  the  Par  West,  fellas? 

Ed.  Better.  She  wins  you  Hollywood,  but 
Salt  Lake's  down  the  drain. 

Al.  Acttially,  marriage  or  bachelorhood, 
H's  a  tossup.  Either  way,  the  electoral  votes 
keep  coming  out  366  to  366.  Walt  a  minute, 
that's  not  right.    There's  one  State  missing. 

Ed    Hold  It.     Here  It  Is.     Nevada. 

Bverybody.  Nevada. 

(Rocky.  Ed.  Al,  seven  aides  and  three 
hangers-on  rush  to  Hysterical  and  fall  on 
their  knees  before  her.) 

RocKT  (speaking  for  aU).  Will  you  be  my 
First  Lady,   fella? 

Will  Rocky  Oet  Hysterical?  More  Im- 
portant. WIU  He  Oet  Nominated?    Can  Love 


I  From    the    San    Pranclsco    Chronicle,    May 

3.   1963) 

Thi  Dark  Horsk  and  What  Its  Full  or 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Sacramento  —EverylKxly  says  my  friend. 
Assemblyman  Jesse  (Big  Daddy)  Unruh,  Is 
doing  nothing  but  running  for  Governor. 
It's  not  true.  He's  also  very  busy  running 
Dr  Max  Rafferty  for  Governor.  And  that 
shows  how  selflessly  bipartisan  Mr.  Unruh  Is. 
Because  Dr.  Rafferty's  a  Republican. 

And  yet.  there's  Mr.  Unruh,  constantly 
mentioning  Dr.  Rafferty's  name,  zealously 
keeping  him  In  the  public  eye.  Why,  you 
can  hardly  go  anywhere  In  Sacramento  these 
days  without  hearing  Dr.  Rafferty  hailed  as 
the  leading  Republican  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor.    By  the  Democrats. 

And.  boy.  is  Dr.  Rafferty  ever  grateful.  No. 
As  State  superintendent  of  schools,  he 
should  be  kept  out  of  politics,  he  says  Irrita- 
bly While  he  tries  to  carve  up  Mr.  Unruh. 
And  in  fairness  to  Dr.  Rafferty  It's  true  we 
never  had  so  much  politics  In  education  be- 
fore     Before  he  was  elected,  that  Is. 

Well,  those  of  you  who  are  confused  by  this 
battle  for  anonymity  have  undoubtedly 
failed  to  read  the  book  I'm  not  writing 
called:  "How  To  Play  Politics — The  Fun 
Game  "  Allow  me  to  quote  from  chapter 
XVm,    "A  Dark  Horse  Shines  In  the  End." 

"Now  that  you've  decided  to  lead  the  peo- 
ple, you  must  choose  which  kind  of  candi- 
date you  win  be:  A  leading  candidate  or  a 
dark  horse- 

"As  a  leading  candidate,  you  can  count  on 
heavy  financial  contributions,  countless 
pledges  of  support  and.  lastly,  wide  public 
recognition.  Which  Is  too  bad  Because 
once  you're  publicly  recognized  as  a  leading 
candidate,  all  the  other  leading  candidates 
will  naturally  try  to  kick  you  In  the  head 
Worse,  you  are  in  grave  danger  of  arousing 
voter  Interest  In  what  you  stand  for.  This 
Is  generally  fatal. 

"The  wiser  course,  therefore.  Is  to  become 
a  dark  horse.  It  Isn't  easy.  First,  you  must 
win  a  reputation  for  vigorous  leadership.  In 
either  finance,  education,  military  circles  or 
nonpartisan  civic  affairs  In  any  field,  that 
Is,  but  politics. 

Indeed,  you  must  eschew  politics  like  the 
betel  nut.  Never  make  a  political  speech. 
Look  down  your  noee  at  all  politicians.  And 
never,  ever  under  pain  of  Instant  transfor- 
mation take  a  stand  on  a  political  Issue 
Merely  Imply  such  things  are  beneath  you 
"Six  weeks  before  the  nominations,  allow 
yourself  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  stable, 
balking  vigorously.  Consent  relxictantly  to 
enter  the  race.  But  only,  make  It  clear,  be- 
cause you  wish  to  save  your  party  from  the 
crasa  politicians.  And  If  you  follow  this 
program  assiduously,  you  will  achieve  the 
go&l  of  all  dark  horses — a  place  at  the  public 
trough. 

"The  handicap,  of  course.  Is  that  the  op- 
position may  recognize  a  dark  horse  when 
It  sees  one.  Oh.  how  they  will  fiall  away  at 
you.  trying  to  drive  you  out  In  the  open. 
But  you  must,  above  all.  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  kick  back.  For  then  you  become  half 
a  leading  candidate.  And.  of  course,  half  a 
dark  horse.     Which  half  Is  obvious. 

"So  take  to  heart  the  one  crucial  lesson 
ot  this  chapter:  A  Dark  Horse  Shines  In  the 
End  Only  by  Constantly  Sitting  on  Its  Tall." 


Harassment  by   die   Internal   Revenue 
Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
a  constituent  of  mine  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

For  qxiite  obvious  reasons  I  have  de- 
leted my  constituent's  name,  and  any 
other  Identification  from  the  copy.  Had 
I  not  done  this.  I  know  from  past  experi- 
ence that  the  harassment  this  citizen 
would  have  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  be  un- 
ending and  intense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  petty  persecutions 
at  the  hands  of  bureaucracy  cost  the 
Government  far  more  money  than  they 
obtain.  If  Government  is  going  to  take 
the  attitude  that  all  citizens  are  dis- 
honest until  proved  honest,  the  country 
will  Indeed  become  a  lawyers  paradise 
and  an  honest  man's  hell. 
The  letter  follows : 

Gentlemen:  Selection  of  our  return  for 
the  3d  consecutive  year  despite  prompt  and 
detaUed  filing,  for  one  Item  or  another, 
prompts  this  formal  protest.  We  are  fully 
cognizant  of  and  sympathetic  with  the  need 
for  impartial  audit  of  some  of  the  millions 
ot  returns  to  effect  any  kind  of  actuarial 
audit  control.  Consistent  or  consecutive  re- 
checks  oxight  to  be  made  on  any  account  on 
record  as  being  previously  Inaccurate.  In- 
tentionally or  accidentally. 

Last  year's  return  (1»61)  was  filed  very 
early  and  the  file  apparently  lost,  as  per  our 
consequent  correspondence  and  eventual  re- 
fund made  on  July  30,  1963.  ThU  year 
(1963)  we  mailed  our  report  on  March  12 
and  received  request  for  proof  of  contribu- 
tions on  May  1.  If  selection  of  accoiints  at 
random  Is  machine  automated,  as  national 
publicity  Indicates,  why  the  obvious  Ume 
lag?  « 

With  the  primary  objective  of  first  getting 
off  some  assumed  "suspect  list"  may  we  how- 
ever attempt  a  constructive  suggestion. 
Since  In  our  case  total  contributions  almost 
equal  10  percent  of  gross  Income,  a  tithe. 
some  element  of  sxirprlse  might  be  normally 
anticipated  on  the  part  of  one  of  yoxir  audi- 
tors who  cannot  know  the  indlvldtials  In- 
volved. Some  Insurance  companies  have  ar- 
rived at  an  Important  observation  In  their 
annual  computations  by  establishing  a 
status  of  nondrlnker  or  tee-totaller.  To 
avoid  any  charges  of  further  Interference 
with  personal  liberties  could  not  our  pa- 
ternal government  deduce  some  such  Im- 
portant conclusion  by  adding  a  line,  block 
or  two,  to  be  merely  checked  If  taxpayer  has 
paid  any  (amount  not  needed)  State  and 
Federal  taxes  on  liquors,  tobacco  and  horse 
racing? 

Example?  Since  we  happen  not  to  spend 
any  of  our  Income  on  the  above  Items,  we 
are  able  and  only  so  able,  to  contribute 
more  to  the  church  of  our  choice,  plus  all 
the  myriad  of  deserving  eleemosynary  agen- 
cies so  badly  In  need  of  public  assistance; 
and  this  also  despite  more  than  normal 
medical  expenditures  over  the  last  several 
years. 

The  Indlvldtial  taxpayer  labors  long  and 
paUently  over  the  Intrlcasles  of  our  present 
tax  declarations.     Repeated   questioning  of 


a  return  certainly  seems  contrary  to  the 
American  premise  that  one  Is  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Soon  It  will  be  necessary  for 
even  the  small  taxpayer  to  retain  legal 
counsel  In  order  to  sleep  well — ^how  tbis  af- 
fects the  national  economy  (other  than  the 
attorneys  Involved)  Is  a  moot  question. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Business  Support  for  Troth  in  Lending 
Legislation 


serve  Board  would  be  given  the  authority  to 
eertAblish  the  method  by  which  lenders  would 
be  required  to  discloee  the  actual  Interest 
rate  to  a  borrower.  With  Its  knowledge  and 
•zperlence  of  money  and  credit,  It  would 
seem  extremely  doubtful  that  the  FRB  would 
promulgate  regiilations  detrlmenttJ  to  the 
banking  system  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  public  knowledge 
of  money  and  credit  Is  all  tl^e  more  Impcwt- 
ant,  the  Douglas  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  shedding  light  on  an  area  of  finance 
often  distorted  and  frequently  misunder- 
stood. 

Harold  P.  Halleen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OREGON 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  truth-ln-lending  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  19 
other  Senators  Including  myself,  and  en- 
dorsed by  President  Kennedy,  has  im- 
portant backing  from  the  business  com- 
munity. I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the 
president  of  the  National  League  of  In- 
sured Savings  Associations  has  endorsed 
this  legislation. 

The  national  league  president.  Mr. 
Harold  P.  Halleen.  devoted  the  "Presi- 
dent's Page"  editorial  to  the  support  of 
S.  750,  the  truth-in-lendlng  bUl.  The 
league  has  approximately  500  savings 
and  loan  association  members,  whose 
assets  total  approximately  $17  billion. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  will  heed  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Halleen  and  report  favorably  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  "President's  Page"  edi- 
torial carried  in  the  May  1963  issue  of 
the  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Truth  in  Lending 

Senator  Paul  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, has  opened  a  new  fight  In  Congress  to 
secure  passage  of  his  bill  to  require  disclo- 
sure to  the  borrower  of  the  actual  cost  of 
funds  secured  from  a  lending  Institution  or 
a  finance  company.  A  total  of  20  Senators — 
an  Impressive  one-fifth  of  the  Senate — al- 
ready have  gone  on  record  In  support  of  the 
Douglas  bill,  and  there  U-«ood  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
wovUd  pass  the  measure  If  It  Is  brought  to  a 
vote. 

From  the  beginning  the  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations  has  support- 
ed the  Douglas  bill  on  the  grounds  that  bor- 
rowers are  fully  entitled  to  know  the  cost  of 
credit.  This  principle  Is  followed  assldu- 
oiisly  by  savings  and  lotin  associations  every- 
where In  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  some  lenders  have  made  de- 
ception a'  part  of  their  business  practice  In 
a  way  which  has  resulted  In  unfair  compe- 
tition to  legitimate  lending  Institutions  and 
hardship  to  the  borrowing  public.  We  have 
in  mind  the  lender  who  couples  a  low  rate 
with  a  long  string  of  unreasonable  and  un- 
ethical "service"  charges. 

Under   the   Douglas   bill,   the  Federal   Re- 


Retraining  Programs  Require 
Thoughtful  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  attention  has  been  focused  upon 
public  and  private  retraining  programs 
as  one  means  of  alleviating  the  Nation's 
high  unemployment  rate.  According  to 
two  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  articles, 
these  training  and  retraining  programs 
must  be  thoroughly  planned  in  sidvance, 
however,  in  order  to  produce  maximum 
results. 

In  Chicago,  there  is  a  new  program 
concenti-ating  upon  fundamental  school- 
ing on  the  theory  that  "basic  literacy 
training  for  those  who  need  it  is  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  employment."  Un- 
der this  system,  classroom  attendance  is 
compulsory,  since  relief  i>ayments  are 
stopped  for  failure  to  attend.  Only  after 
completion  of  this  fundamental  school- 
ing is  training  in  a  particular  skill  be- 
gun. 

New  England  authorities  are  ap- 
proaching job-training  program.s  from 
another  angle.  They  find  it  important 
to  screen  applicants  carefully  and.  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  an  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  nature  of  existing  job  vacan- 
cies. In  their  opinion,  the  essential  fac- 
tors in  any  serious  program  of  voca- 
tional training  are  "close  cooperation 
with  industry,  careful  selection  of 
courses,  high  admission  standards,  and 
concentration  on  younger  people." 

These  articles  from  the  March  25  and 
March  29  issues  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal offer  a  close  look  at  the  operation  of 
specific  retraining  programs  and,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  them  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  25.  19631 

Retraining  Woekees:    Two   States  Find   It 

Pays  To  Pick  Students  Carefully 

(By  Ralph  E.  Winter) 

HARTroRD,  Conn. — Retraining  idle  work»rs 
with  skills  to  fill  labor  vacancies  sounds  like 
a  simple  and  noncontroverslal  solution  Uj  at 
least  part  of  the  Nation's  unemployment 
problem. 

In  Washington,  Congress  has  appropriated 
money  and  whipped  up  blueprlnU  for  mas- 
sive retraining  programs.  The  trouble  Is. 
though,  that  out  In  the  shops  and  classrooms 
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retraining  often  proves  to  be  dlfflcult.  frus- 
trating and  unremu-dlng.  Foe  example,  only 
about  half  ot  6.000  unemployed  We«t  VU- 
gt.,i»nm  trained  In  State  aiid  Federal  pro- 
grama,  often  run  Jiiat  for  the  sake  of  having 
a  program,  foxind  wort  In  tlielr  new  flelda. 

This  oootra«t»  with  reeiiJta  to  Maaaachu- 
aetta  and  Coimectlcut,  where  the  States  be- 
gan practlcad  retraining  oo  tlielr  own  long 
before  Federal  program*  were  set  up.  Nearly 
an  of  the  3.700  worker*  retrained  In  these 
3  States  during  '-he  last  4  ye«u^  are  work- 
ing at  better  Job*. 

Retraining  officials  here,  however,  long  ago 
lost  any  Cinderella-like  lUusions  they  may 
have  had  about  retraining  magic.  '"Iletraln- 
Ing  1*  a  salvage  operation  to  help  Individuals 
without  a  marketable  sklU.  not  a  real  soiu- 
tlon  to  unemployment,"  assarts  Kdwln  Good- 
ing, Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank  economist 
who  studied  retraining  In  the  two  States. 

"Most  o*  the  unemployed  couldn't  fill  the 
Jobs  where  most  openings  are  If  you  trained 
them  100  years."  adds  Jotm  J.  Hlgglston, 
manpower  coordinator  for  Ooonectlcufs  Edu- 
cation Department. 

washlngton's  plans 

Washington  offlclals  apparently  do  not 
agree.  For,  although  the  slee  and  scope  of 
the  Federal  effort  has  not  been  Onally  de- 
termined, the  1962  ManiKJWsr  Development 
and  Training  Act  Is  deslgXMd  to  retrain  up 
to  STO.OOO  people  In  the  nect  S  years  at  a 
Federal  cost  of  M30  million. 
'  In  addition,  the  year-old  Area  Redevelc^>- 
ment  Administration  plans  to  spend  914.5 
million  during  Uie  next  4  years  on  retraining 
ths  unemployed  In  deprejsed  areas.  And 
Ckuigrsss  Is  considering  a  youth  conservation 
program  involving  retraining  for  young  peo- 
ple. 

The  quality  of  Job  retraining,  Uks  educa- 
tion in  general  Is  hard  to  evaluate.  Results 
depend  upon  liLtanglbles  such  as  the  Individ- 
ual's native  ability  and  such  pragmatic  things 
as  the  numbei  and  kinds  of  Jobs  available. 
"Paradoxically,  retraining  Is  most  successful 
where  It  Is  nee:led  least  In  terms  of  numbers 
of  unemployed."  says  Mr.  Ooodlng. 

Any  evaluat.on  of  retraining  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion tlie  hlgli  rate  of  Joblessness,  about 
double  the  national  average,  caused  by  a 
drop  In  demand  for  co&l  miners  and  lack 
of  widespread  Industrial  diversification. 
There  Just  art'  no  Jobs  even  for  many  of  the 
retrained.  Industrialised  southern  New  Eng- 
land  c^ert  mors  varied   Job   opportunities. 

Even  here,  no  one  claims  retraining  can 
make  a  big  dent  In  uneriptoyment  rolls,  now 
accounting  for  more  than  0  percent  of  the 
Nation's  work  force.  Qoly  economic  expan- 
sion that  shaiply  boosts  Job  openings  can  do 
that.  Most  v;-orker8  now  rejected  for  lack 
of  skill  probikbly  would  find  Jobs  without 
Oovemment  retraining  If  business  were 
boom.lng.  economists  agree. 

CO WNSCTIC  VT'  9    KXSni.TS 

However,  proper  retraining  can  help  many 
unemployed  ladlvlduals.  provided  they  want 
to  work.  Hei*e  In  Connecticut  nearly  3.100 
Jobless  men  and  women  have  completed 
courses  sines  1959,  ranging  from  4  weeks 
In  welding  to  18  weeks  of  typing.  Nearly 
all  tmmedlatftly  got  Jobs  In  their  new  fields. 

John  Perrj'.  Jr.,  34,  a  periodically  un- 
employed fatlier  of  six  from  Montvllle,  Conn., 
la  an  example.  "I  was  working  at  C(»struc- 
tlon  labor,  but  I  got  laid  off  every  winter 
so  I  decided  M  take  a  pipefitter  course,"  he 
says.  "I'm  ntartlng  at  91  iM  an  hour  on 
what  should  be  a  steady  Job.**  he  adds. 

Bene  K.  Tlieroux.  30.  an  apprentice  elec- 
trician, demonstrates  tlia  upgrading  retrain- 
ing often  gives  Income.  On  his  last  Job  as 
a  maintenance  worker  he  made  91.60  an 
hour.  As  an  apprentice  he  draws  $2.11  an 
hour. 


In  Msasachusetts  l.SOO  adults  have  been 
retrained  since  196«.  Graduates  with  a 
year  on  the  Job  have  Increased  their  In- 
oomes  an  average  at  91.000  a  year,  or  35 
prM«nt.  according  to  Mr.  Gooding,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

Yankee  retraining  officials  attribute  the 
high  placement  rate  to  "no  nonsense,  busl- 
neosllke  programs."  In  contrast  to  what  they 
consider  a  shotgun  welfare  approach  In  some 
other  places.  West  Virginia  is  an  example. 
Among  the  factors  retraining  officials  have 
learned  ars  necessary  lngre<Uents  are  close 
cooperation  with  Industry,  careful  selection 
of  courses,  high  admission  standards,  and 
concentration  on  yotinger  people. 

A    KT71CBKXS  CAME 

"Some  Federal  people  and  State  politicians 
are  playing  a  numbers  game,"  observes  one 
State  training  official.  "They  Just  want  tis 
to  hurry  up  and  get  a  lot  of  people  In  some 
kind  of  training." 

So  far.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
have  resisted  such  pressure.  Connecticut, 
for  example,  does  not  set  up  classes  "until 
are*  employers  tell  \im  they  want  a  retrain- 
ing program."  says  Thomas  J.  Tocalk,  co- 
ordinator ot  manpower  training  In  ths 
State's  department  of  labor.  "Then  we  start 
with  a  labor  market  survey  to  determine 
skill  needs.  And  ws  don't  overtrain.  If 
oompanies  say  they  want  90  machine  oper- 
ators, we  train  flO  and  add  more  classes  later 
if  necessary,"  he  adds. 

One  result  ot  tailoring  courses  to  employ- 
ers' requirements:  Electric  Boat  Division  ot 
General  Dynamics  Corp,  Oroton,  Conn, 
has  hired  l.OSfl  trainees  so  far.  often  em- 
ploying entire  classes  the  day  after  gradua. 
tlon. 

•"This  program  has  been  very  good  for  us 
because  we  were  consulted  In  advance."  says 
Lawrence  Crowley,  trade  training  coordina- 
tor for  Bectrlc  Boat.  "The  men  ws  hire 
work  out  extremely  well  because  their  train- 
ing covers  skills  ws  nee<l."  The  company 
sends  two  of  Its  own  training  supervisors  to 
the  atate-run  classes  at  least  once  a  week  to 
answer  questions  and  keep  track  of  progress 
of  Individual  students. 

"We  find  that  the  welders  who  were 
trained  to  our  specifications  work  out  very 
wen,"  agrees  an  official  of  Crusader  Lancer 
Corp..  North  Groevenor  Dale,  Conn.,  maker 
of  immersion  gas  water  heaters. 

Fallvu^  to  pin  down  Job  openings  can 
cause  a  fiasco.  Rhode  Island  officials  Just 
assume<l,  without  questioning  nuuiy  employ- 
ers to  find  actual  openings,  that  growing 
use  of  electronic  data  processing  would  make 
It  easy  for  persons  trained  to  operate  and 
program  computers  to  find  Jobs.  But  after 
more  than  4  months  of  training,  gradu- 
ates of  the  State's  computer  course  found 
openings  scarce. 

Another  principle  New  England  authori- 
ties follow  Is  to  avoid  the  Jobless  who  have 
records  of  being  unable  to  hold  any  Job. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  them  can't  absorb 
training  either. 

"Many  of  the  unemployed  are  not  w«U 
educated  enough  to  benefit  from  what  we 
understand  as  vocational  education."  says 
Mr.  Gooding.  "To  Include  them  we  would 
have  to  create  new  courses  including  basic 
reading,  writing,  grammar  and  arithmetic." 

STAITDAKIM     All     HIGH 

Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  officials 
are  convinced  that  high  admission  reqtilre- 
ments  are  a  majcx*  reason  for  their  success. 
Only  persons  scoring  high  enough  on  general 
Intelligence  tests  and  specific  aptitude  tests 
to  indicate  probable  sticcess  in  the  field  are 
allowed  to  enter  a  course. 

"We  select  about  one  applicant  out  of 
three  for  retraining."  says  Connecticut's  Mr. 
TocBlk. 

Kven  size  can  be  a  factor.     Massachusetts 


authorities  recently  turned  down  a  275- 
pound  applicant  who  wanted  to  train  for 
tree  care  work  Involving  climbing  trees  to 
remove  dead  or  diseased  limbs. 

"We  are  not  going  to  be  caught  dead 
train iny  people  Who  are  Inadequate,"  adds 
Connecticut's  Mr.  Hlgglston.  "That  would 
destroy  employer  confidence  In  the  program. 
We  can  and  do  drop  anyone  who  has  the 
wrong  attitude,  doesn't  attend  regularly  or 
can't  do  the  work." 

Another  factor  aiding  success  of  retrain- 
ing in  the  two  New  England  States  Is  con- 
centration on  yovmger  workers  who  have 
many  productive  years  ahead  of  them.  In 
Connecticut  few  trainees  are  more  than  40 
years  old.  In  a  typical  Massachusetts  group 
more  than  half  were  less  than  35  years  old 
and  another  25  percent  were  younger  than 
35.  West  Virginia's  placement  ratio  is  held 
down  by  a  higher  proportion  of  trainees 
over  40,  officials  admit. 

Although  their  State-fashioned  programs 
have  baen  successful  over  a  broad  range  of 
courses,  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut were  unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  Federal 
funds.  But  Connecticut,  while  welcoming 
Federal  money,  has  soms  complaints.  "When 
we  ran  our  own  program,  starting  a  new 
class  was  simple,  but  under  the  Federal 
program  I  have  to  make  30  copies  of  every 
document  and  get  9  different  signatures," 
complains  Mr.  Toczlk. 

(From    the    Wall    Street   Journal,    Mar.    39. 
19031 

Chicago  Finos  Pundauzntal  Schooling  Aids 
Mant  Joblxss 

(By  Ronald  G.  Shafer) 
Chicago. — Like  many  sixth  graders.  John 
Callcott  puades  Intently  over  the  questions 
in  an  English  test  he's  taking  at  one  of  this 
city's  South  Side  schools.  Unlike  most  sixth 
graders,  however.  Mr.  Callcott  is  46  and  has 
a  wife  and  seven  children. 

A  tall,  slender  Negro,  Mr.  Callcott  Is  among 
some  7.600  Chicago  relief  recipients  In  a 
new.  fast-growing  program  that  shows  prom- 
ise of  helping  him  and  many  thousands  of 
others  in  his  situation  get  off  swelling  relief 
rolls  across  the  country  by  giving  them  the 
basic  "three  Rs"  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  they  missed  as  children. 

The  Chicago  program,  which  started  Just 
1  year  ago  wltii  225  volunteers.  Is  catching 
the  attention  of  welfare  officials  In  many 
other  cities.  Evidence  here  so  far  suggests 
that  such  a  basic  education  program  may  be 
necessary  if  extensive  and  costly  Job  retrain- 
ing programs  now  getting  into  gear  with 
heavy  Federal  aid  are  to  prove  effective  on 
any  wide  scale  In  making  reliefers  self-suffi- 
cient citlaens. 

MANT    CAN'T   SCAB    ADS 

"The  bedrock  problem  Is  Ignorance."  as- 
serts Raymond  M.  Hilllard.  director  of  public 
aid  for  Cook  County,  which  Includes  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  most  of  its  suburbs.  Of 
the  county's  60.000  able-bodied  adult  relief 
recipients,  at  least  half  are  what  he  calls 
"functionally  Illiterate."  That  means,  he 
says,  that  they  "cant  read  a  help-wanted 
ad  or  write  their  name  on  a  Job  application," 
almost  automatically  excluding  them  from 
any  employment  beyond  the  menial  odd-Jobs 
category. 

At  least  partly  due  to  this  educational 
barrier,  retraining  alone  failed  to  stem  the 
relief  roll  tide  In  Chicago.  Last  May.  the 
rolls,  including  the  aged  and  members  of 
reliefers'  famUies.  reached  a  record  290.000 
names,  up  from  about  209.000  In  early  1958 
when  an  ambitious  Job  retraining  effort  was 
started. 

In  March  1963.  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment, with  the  financial  backing  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  Board,  launched  Its  back-to- 
Bchool  program  for  people  receiving  welfare 
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aid.  The  students  attend  two  evening 
classes  a  week,  each  2  hours  long.  They 
are  taught  reading,  arithmetic  and  such 
other  subjects  as  American  history  and  c\ir- 
rent  events. 

"For  the  moment,  we're  attempting  to 
upgrade  those  who  attend  classes  to  an 
eighth  grade  educational  level  and  the  on 
to  more  schooling,  vocational  training  or 
Jobs."  Mr  Hiniard  explains.  "Eventually. 
though,  we  hope  to  Increase  enrollment  to 
50.000  In  grade  levels  through  high  school. 
Getting  Jobs  Is  our  aim  and  a  basic  literacy 
training  for  those  who  need  It  Is  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  employment." 

Attendance  Is  compulsory.  Relief  recipi- 
ents are  told:  "Tou  cut  classes  and  we  cut 
your  checks."  But  the  compulsory  factor 
has  rarely  been  needed.  Even  Mr.  Hilllard 
Is  surpwlsed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu- 
dents. "Most  of  them  are  not  only  willing, 
but  eager  to  attend."  he  says. 

ResxUt:  While  relief  rolls  nationally  con- 
tinued to  expand,  reaching  7.8  million  on 
January  31.  up  300.000  from  a  year  earner 
the  number  receiving  aid  In  Chicago  edged 
down  over  the  same  period  by  10,000  to  273.- 
106 — 1962  was  the  first  year  to  show  a  decline 
In  Chicago  since  1966.  Precisely  how  much 
of  the  shrinkage  was  due  to  the  schooling 
and  retraining  can't  be  measured  but  welfare 
officials  say  it  played  a  major  role. 

Welfare  director  Hilllard  calls  money  spent 
on  rehabilitation  "a  sure  fire  hivestment" 
in  preventing  and  eventually  eliminating  de- 
pendency. His  argument  is  that  "it  makes 
more  sense  to  spend  9100,000  a  month  getting 
people  off  relief  than  to  continue  spending 
916  million  monthly  Just  to  keep  them  alive." 
The  oldest  part  of  the  Cook  County  pro- 
gram Is  Job  training.  It's  carried  on  in  an 
old.  five-story  wooden  warehouse  on  Chicago's 
west  side.  Alx>ut  100  public  aid  department 
Instructors  teach  over  20  different  vocations, 
from  spray  painting  to  metal  drilling,  and 
from  glRsscuttlng  to  running  a  power  sew- 
ing machine.  The  rehablllUtlon  center  takes 
on  a  number  of  small  Jobe  to  help  meet 
costs.  This  work  includes  such  Jobe  as  weld- 
ing battery  carriers  for  an  automotive  manu- 
facturer and  sewing  diapers  for  a  diaper  serv- 
ice company. 

At  present,  over  13.000  are  enroHed  at  the 
training  center.  Last  year,  the  center  found 
Jobs  for  a  record  13.383  relief  recipients. 

Mr.  Callcott  is  a  good  illustration  of  how 
Mr.  HiUiard's  teach-and-traln  approach 
works.  He  went  on  relief  in  1960  after  losing 
his  980-a-wfek  Job  unloading  freight  cars 
for  the  Santa  Fe  railroad.  With  little  formal 
education  and  no  special  skills,  he  couldn't 
find  another  Job.  Last  November,  after  going 
to  school  for  seven  months  and  taking  a 
2-week  driver  training  course,  he  passed 
a  cab  driver's  examination  and  landed  a  Job 
with  the  Chicago  Yellow  Cab  Co  :  he  con- 
tinues hU  schooling  In  the  night  classes. 
His  monthly  earnings  climbed  from  995.79 
in  November  to  9238.30  In  February  and  he 
thinks  they'll  soon  reach  the  point  where 
he  won't  need  public  assistance.  Before  get- 
ting the  Job.  he  was  receiving  9316  a  month 
In  relief. 

AN    UNCAGED     "BlEO" 

Teachers  at  the  literacy  school  point  out 
that  besides  the  employment  potentials,  the 
school  often  helps  make  persons  on  relief 
more  conscientious  parents,  lessening  the 
chance  that  their  children  may  follow  their 
parents'  fooUteps  onto  relief  rolls.  "No  kid 
of  mine  will  ever  drop  out  of  school,"  vows 
one  53-year-old  student  with  13  children. 

What  do  people  on  relief  think  about  going 
back  to  school?  Matthew  Marshall,  a  56- 
year-old  former  Mississippi  cotton  picker  who 
couldn't  read  or  srrlte  before  attending  class- 
es, puts  it  this  way;  "I  feel  like  a  caged 
bird  that  all  at  once  got  out."  Since  starting 
to  school.  Mr.  Marshall  has  obtained  a  part- 
time  Job  washing  and  wiixtng  cars. 


Cook  County  has  Inherited  many  of  its 
welfare  troubles  from  other  States  and  can't 
prevent  new  ones  frcm  strefunlng  In.  More 
th«.n  ^a.1f  the  people  on  relief  In  greater 
Chicago  were  born  or  educated  In  the  Deep 
South  and  80  percent  are  Negroes,  one  recent 
survey  showed. 

So  Chicago  still  has  a  long  way  "to  go  be- 
fore Its  relief  problem  is  solved,  if  It  ever 
win  be,  but  the  education  program  shows 
bright  promise  of  helping  to  lighten  the  load. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Congress  will  consider  wilder- 
ness legislation.  I,  along  with  many 
others,  support  the  principle  of  setting 
aside  such  areas.  There  is.  however,  a 
matter  that  concerns  me.  That  Is  the 
method  which  would  be  used  to  desig- 
nate our  wilderness  areas. 

It  is  my  belief  Congress  should  have 
this  responsibility.  There  are  others 
who  agree,  including  Mr.  H.  R.  Glascock, 
Jr..  who  Is  associated  with  the  Western 
Forestry  and  Conservation  Association. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association  early 
this  year,  Mr.  Glascock  presented  some 
of  the  dangers  involved  in  allowing  the 
executive  branch  to  have  free  reign  to 
determine  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  designated  wilderness.  Also,  he 
presented  many  strong  arguments  for 
restoring  to  the  Congress  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  with  respect  to 
public  lands. 

His  speech.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  inter- 
est each  Member  of  Congress.     There- 
fore, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  It  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows : 
The   Wilderness   Which   Will   Endure 

(By  H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr.) 
I  count  it  a  real  honor  and  privilege  to  ad- 
dresse  the  members  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  who  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  clothing  and  feeding  the 
Nation.  Tou,  like  other  resources  industries, 
are  a  service  industry  providing  basic  needs 
of  people.  Your  products  enhance  o\ir 
standard  of  living.  Your  profits,  if  any,  con- 
tribute to  building  up  the  land  and  support- 
ing schools  and  Government.  By  use  of 
soil  and  toll  you  have  helped  keep  America 
strong  and  free.  Your  part  In  conservation, 
like  that  of  other  practical  conservationists, 
U  to  demonstrate  that  man  can  use  the  land 
and  its  renewable  resources  without  using 
them  up. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
outlook  for  wilderness  legislation.  It  no 
longer  Ir,  mcinlnpful  to  refer  to  the  wllder- 
nc-s  bill.  There  are  two  completely  differ- 
ent bills  and  there  may  well  be  more  before 
this  matter  Is  settled.  Furthermore,  the 
subject  of  wilderness  withdrawals  is  a  part 
of  the  larger  legislative  problem  of  public 
land  withdrawals  in  gener.U.  Of  special  in- 
terest to  this  convention  is  the  fact  that 
most  withdraw  I'.s  Involve  grazing  In  one 
form  or  another.  When  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   or    Inferior    c.nn   sign   away   at    the 


stroke  of  a  pen  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands  for  exclusive-use  reservations,  It  Is 
something  for  Congress  to  worry  about;  to 
ask  Itself  If  It  has  overdelegated  authority 
Invested  In  it  by  the  Constitution. 

PROBLEM  OF  ADMINISTRATTVI  WITHDRAWALS 

Such  large  administrative  assignments  of 
Federal  lands  to  limited  use  are  not  engaged 
in  by  secretaries  from  only  one  political 
party.  Outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Seaton  2  years  ago  penned  the  proclamation 
of  a  9-mllllon-acre  national  game  range  In 
the  Brooks  Range  of  Alaska  over  the  protests 
of  the  State's  Governor  and  congressional 
delegation.  And  Just  the  other  day  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  inked  the  order  creat- 
ing the  largest  national  forest  wilderness  area 
In  the  United  States— the  IVi-mlUlon-acre 
Selway-Bltterroot.  This  dedication  .  Is  half 
again  as  large  as  that  recommended  by  the 
local  Inland  Empire  multiple  use  committee 
and  exceeds  the  Forest  Service's  own  proposal 
by  some  77,000  acres. 

National  monuments  and  many  other  types 
of  withdrawals  can  also  be  created  by  Exec- 
utive proclamation.  Even  Congress  has  dif- 
ficulty getting  one  "unproclamated."  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  have  a 
fondness  for  this  authority  and  have  opposed 
Its  discontinuance  by  Congress.  They  can 
be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so. 
first  things  first 
Congressman  Wayne  Aspinall.  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  put  the  whole  problem  into 
focus  in  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  of 
October  15.     He  wrote: 

•Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Because  of  your 
frequently  expressed  interest  In  extension  of 
conservation  measures  to  our  public  lands 
and  passage  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
preservation  of  wilderness  areas.  It  U  sug- 
gested that  your  Office  may  be  able  to  facili- 
tate action  on  these  matters  during  the  88ih 
Congress  after  It  convenes  In  January  1963. 
"The  core  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
these  problems  U  the  degree  of  responsibility 
and  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  legUla- 
tlve  and  executive  branches.  This  has  been 
the  main  issue  In  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  relative  to  withdrawal,  restriction, 
and  use  of  public  lands  as  well  as  In  the 
approach  to  designating  areas  to  be  pre- 
served as  wilderness. 

"Last  year,  after  receiving  conflicting  re- 
ports from  the  executive  agencies  involved, 
we  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
administration's  viewpoint.  The  Commit- 
tee was  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  no  objection  to  legislation  that 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress  for  each 
withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction  of 
public  lands  as  embodied  In  certain  bills 
then  pending  before  Congress.  However,  we 
have  continued  to  receive  unfavorable  com- 
menU  from  other  agencies  on  each  of 
several  bills  that  have  been  submitted  sug- 
gesting alternative  approaches  to  the 
problem. 

"I  think  that  any  student  of  the  public 
lands  situation  will  recognize  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  It  Is  essential  to 
establish  clear-cut  legislative  guidelines  con- 
cerning the  management,  use,  and  disposi- 
tion of  our  public  lands.  This  has  come 
about  because  of  past  Inaction  of  Congress, 
coupled  with  the  growing  scarcity  of  land 
in  the  United  States  and  the  parallel  need 
to  preserve  some  of  our  undUturbed  areas 
m  their  natural  setting.  While  all  these 
matters  are  Intertwined.  I  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  first  things  should  come 
first.  Accordingly.  I  think  that  we  should, 
in  the  interest  of  orderliness,  take  up  the 
matter  of  congressional-executive  relation- 
ships lirst;  when  that  question  has  been 
settled  through  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion setting  up  a  pattern  for  future  guide- 
lines we  can  then  immediately  turn  our 
j.tlcuto  1  to  wilderness  preservation. 
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"Since  we  have  failed  to  come  up  with  a 
formula  that  can  be  accepted  among  all  the 
admlnlatraU^e  agencleii,  w«  earneatly  Inrlt* 
you  to  submit  to  the  88th  Ckxigrew  your 
views  aa  to  leglalaUon  that  would  permit 
Congress  to  "ulOM  lU  constitutional,  reepon- 
slblllty  to  miike  rules  (.■ovenilng  the  use  and 
dlspoaitlon  c<  Federal  property  and  at  the 
same  time  nta  hamper  the  effective  admlnU- 
tratlon  of  tfat  property  In  accordance  with 
the  time  honored  conservation  principle  of 
effecting  th«  maxlmuia  good  for  the  maxi- 
mum numbtr. 

"I'or  my  part.  I  awvire  you  that  I  shall 
cooperate  to  every  extent  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  mutually  satisfactory  procedure  at  an 
early  date,  sifter  which  I  will,  within  that 
concept,  work  earnestly  and  diligently  for 
the  establishment  of  wilderness  preserva- 
tion areas  a.)  a  part  oi  our  natural  heritage. 
••Slnc'jrely  yours. 

•Watnx  Aspinaix." 

UNIFOBM  P«OCn>tTEU8  roB  wrrHDKAWALS 

Now  In  this  letter.  Chairman  Asiinall 
ifubetng  quite  modes:.  For  he  and  his  com - 
mlt^^ave  already  come  a  long  way  toward 
a  reasonaJblu  solution  to  the  problem  of  pub- 
lic land  withdrawals  lor  limited  use.  Includ- 
ing wilderness.  After  lengthy  and  objective 
hearings  and  Intenstva  study,  they  drafted 
and  approved  a  bill  lute  In  the  last  Congress 
which  would,  for  the  first  time,  establish 
uniform  procedures  for  withdrawals  of  pub- 
lic lands  fcr  any  purpose,  specifying  acts  of 
Congress  for  those  over  5.000  acres.  It  Is 
well  to  recall  that  national  parks  have  al- 
ways been  created  by  acU  of  Congress.  Wild- 
erness reservations  are  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment  In  tlie  secosd  part  of  the 
bill,  whlct.  studenu  of  pubHc  lands  may 
feel  Is  imnecessary  or  superfluous.  This  was 
done  to  give  Immediate  statxitory  designation 
to  8.8  million  acres  of  admialstratlvely  dedi- 
cated wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe  lands  on 
the  national  forests. 

This  House  measure,  thea.  can  be  called 
a  wttdern&»  bill,  though  It  Is  a  much  more 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  sure 
to  be  relr.troduced  In  the  88th  Congress. 
It  will  pose  an  embarrassment  for  many 
preservattcn  leaders,  since  It  eonstltutes  an 
extension  of  the  Engle  Act  wtilch  they  per- 
suasively supported  in  the  84th  and  85th 
Congresses.  Engaged  In  promoting  the  old 
wilderness  system  bill  now.  they  have  al- 
ready labe]ed  the  new  House  bill  as  scuttling 
tactics. 

PRESEBVAnON  LEAOXXS  SVPTOKTED  PRINCIPLE 

Let  us  »>ie  how  the  testimony  of  preserva- 
tion and  wildlife  leaders  before  the  House 
Interior  Cxnmlttee  in  1855.  1966.  and  1957 
supports  enactment  of  the  new  wilderness 
blU  develaped  by  that  committee.  Mr. 
Howard  ZiLhnlser,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  who  is  usually  credited 
with  authorship  of  the  original  wilderness 
system  bill,  told  the  committee  at  its  hear- 
ings on  March  16.  1956.  relative  to  with- 
drawal and  utilization  of  the  public  lands: 

"Now.  an  I  understand  yotir  concern  here, 
you  are  going  further  along  that  same  line 
of  trying  to  establish  a  firm  policy  with 
regard  to  o\a  public  lands.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anything  ttiat  you  caa  devote  your 
attention  to  that  Is  more  timely  and  that  Is 
more  likely  to  be  of  permanent  benefit  to 
the  public.  •  •  •  We  are  at  the  place  where 
we  need  to  take  a  good  look  at  our  public 
land  policies  and  determiae  what  we  are 
going  to  have  for  the  future  for  sooae  of 
these  use«i  that  will  noi  be  available  if  we 
do  not  e3:erctse  the  forestght.  •  •  •  I  an- 
ticipate telng  In  a  position  of  supporting 
the  propc«als  that  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee Is  Kotng  to  make." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold.  conservation  director 
of  the  ^ak  Walton  League  of  America,  who 
has  been  discrediting  the  new  wilderness  bill 
which  ersends  the  Engle  Act,  wrote  House 
Interior    Committee    Chairman    Englx    on 


March    14.    1»8«   for   the   hearing  record  as 
follows: 

•The  military  seems  to  have  shown  a  Wand 
dlaregard  o*  the  mulUple  natural  re«3urce 
values  pertaining  to  the  lands  they  seek  for 
their  own  single  purposes.  The  military  has 
already  had  withdrawn  vast  areas.  Is  the 
fullest  iftUlsaUon  being  made  of  them?  Is 
there  coordination  among  the  various  serv- 
ices In  the  use  of  these  lands  JolnUyt  The 
record  doesnt  show  thU  to  be  the  case. 
Shouldn't  thU  kind  of  multiple  use  be  a 
firm  part  of  policy? 

•We  earnestly  and  respectfully  urge  your 
committee.  Mr  En«i-«.  to  seek,  formulate, 
and  adopt  a  policy  applicable  to  military 
withdrawals  which  will  protect  resources, 
preserve,  insofar  as  possible,  the  opportunity 
for  their  proper  utilization  and  which  gxiar- 
antee  that  no  withdrawal  or  extension  of 
a  withdrawal  win  be  granted  prior  to  full 
consideration  of  all  elements  and  Interests 
and  precise  evaluaUon  of  the  resources  and 
uses  affected.  And  further,  a  policy  which 
wlU  insure  that  every  other  possibility  Is 
thoroughly  explored  before  additional  lands 
are  withdrawn." 

Mr  Fred  M.  Packard,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Parks  Association,  was  asked 
by  Chairman  Engle  at  the  hearings  on  March 

le.  1956:  ^     ,*  ^ 

"The  legislation  currently  being  drafted 
would  •  •  •  provide  that  nm)pr  withdrawal 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  •  •  • 
Do  you  feel  without  seeing  the  legislation 
and  committing  yoxirself  to  the  terminology 
of  It,  that  the  general  principles  of  that  sort 
of  legislation  are  sound?" 
Mi.  Packard  replied: 

"Would  that  legislation  have  an  effect  on 
the  applicaUon  of  the  Antiquities  Act  to 
the  establishment  of  national  monuments? 
•  •  •  That  Is  not  a  withdrawal  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word.  That  Is  one  factor  we 
would  have  to  consider.  Other  than  that, 
I  would  say  emphatically  we  would  support 
such  legislation." 

On  May  24,  1956  Mr.  Packard  wrote  Chair- 
man Englx: 

••By  formal  resolution,  the  board  of  trustees 
stated  the  support  of  the  National  Parks 
Association  for  your  bill  H.R.  10371  and  other 
similar  bills,  which  would  return  to  the 
Congress  the  control  over  withdrawals  and 
reservations  made  for  military  purposes,  at 
its  annual  meeUng  on  May  10." 

Again  at  the  March  18,  1956,  hearing.  Con- 
gressman Metcalt  obtained  similar  approval 
from  Mr.  Charles  Callison.  then  conserva- 
tion director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, when  he  said: 

••Pending  before  another  committee  Is  HJt. 
5306  and  related  bills  which  would  require 
congressional  approval  for  the  disposition  of 
wildlife  refuge  land.  This  would  be  only  a 
limited  part  of  the  land  with  which  you  are 
concerned  In  the  legislation  you  are  draft- 
ing. Mr.  Callison  and  the  organizations 
which  iie  represents,  as  well  as  other  conser- 
vation organizations,  have  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  that  legislation.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  broader 
legislation  which  would  reqxilre  congres- 
sional approval  for  all  withdrawals." 
Mr.  Callison  responded: 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  confirm 
what  Congressman  MrrcALT  has  said,  and 
also  to  say  In  reply  to  your  remarks  a  moment 
ago  that  the  challenge  which  you  have  laid 
down  to  us  Is  certainly  a  good  one  and  we 
accept  It. 

•'We  have  been  Intensely  tnterested  and 
have  l)een  greatly  concerned  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  growing  demands  or  re- 
quests of  various  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 
and  especially  the  military  departments  for 
larger  and  larger  withdrawals  of  the  public 
lands.  •  •  •  We  think  there  are  several  prin- 
ciples involved.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this 
committee  and  Congress  going  Into  this  mat- 
ter.    One   is   the   matter  of   the  possibility 


of  multiple  use  of  these  areas,  including  the 
opportunity  of  the  growing  army  of  sports- 
men to  utilize  the  game  and  fishery  resources, 
and  Including  also  the  Important  necessity 
for  management  of  those  resources  by  the 
proper  State  game- management  agencies. 
•  •  •  We  think  that  certainly  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  and  the  means  for  work- 
ing out  a  multiple-use  program  with  the 
military  department. 

••We  have  been  pleased  by  discussions  that 
we  have  heard  atxjut  proposed  legislation 
which  may  result  from  these  hearings.  •  •  • 
That  would  give  Congress  greater  control 
over  withdrawals  of  the  public  lands,  and 
would  set  up  a  system  for  working  out  mul- 
tiple-use possibilities  on  these  lands  and  cor- 
rect some  of  the  other  faults  and.  what  seems 
to  us.  api^arent  abuses  of  the  system  of  pub- 
lic land  withdrawals. 

••Just  In  principle  and  without  having  seen 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  National  Wild- 
life FederaUon  Is  for  it  and  we  hope  it  does 
come  out  of  this  committee.  We  certainly 
gfVe  It  our  enthusiastic  support  because  we 
think  It  Is  greatly  needed." 

The  March  16.  1958  hearing  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  also  heard  Mr.  C.  R.  Qu- 
termuth.  vice  president  ot  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  testify: 

••Several  bills  have  l)een  introduced  In  re- 
cent Congresses  to  overcome  the  Inequity 
that  follows  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands 
for  military  purposes.  These  military  res- 
ervations, with  their  vast  size,  oftentimes 
have  t>ecome  private  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  for  the  military.  •  •  •  That  protec- 
tive legislation  Is  needed  is  borne  out  by  the 
thinking  of  several  of  the  larger  national 
conservation  groups. 

•'In  view  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
acres  of  public  lands  that  already  have  been 
withdrawn  and  reserved  for  military  use,  the 
Institute  questions  the  necessity  and  advis- 
ability of  the  many  additional  requests  that 
are  being  made.  •  •  •  Congress  should  be 
insisting  that  all  of  the  services  should  be 
making  greater  combined  and  coordinated 
use  of  the  lands  already  under  military 
control." 

And  Mr.  Gutermuth  wrote  Chairman 
Engle  on  April  16.  1956: 

•'It  Is. hoped  that  prompt  action  can  be 
given  to  H.R.  10371,  and  the  other  Identical 
bills  that  call  for  congressional  action  on 
the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  for  defense 
purposes.  The  conservation  forces  feel  that 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  cxirb  the  contin- 
uing demand  of  the  armed  services  for  addi- 
tional large  blocks  of  Federal  land,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  other  urgently  needed 
provisions  In  these  bills  will  have  widespread 
public  support." 

Chairman  Engle  questioned  Mr.  George 
Dlfanl.  executive  secretary  of  the  California 
Wildlife  Federation,  in  this  vein  during  the 
March  16.  1956.  hearing: 

••Would  you  say.  Mr.  Dlfanl,  that  the  Cali- 
fornia sportsmen  and  your  organization  In 
particular,  would  favor  the  general  principle 
of  restoring  to  the  Congress  control  over  the 
public  land  areas,  with  particular  reference 
to  these  huge  military  reservations?"' 

Mr.  Dlfanl  replied  without  equivocation: 
•'Yes.     I  am  sure  we  favor  that  proposal." 
On  June  4.  1956.  Mr.  David  R.  Brower.  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  wrote  Con- 
gressman Aspinall: 

"This  Is  to  let  you  know  that  the  Sierra 
Club  approves  in  principle  the  bill  you  In- 
troduced which  would  require  congressional 
action  on  withdrawals  for  defense  purposes 
of  more  than  5.000  acres  of  land  and  water, 
and  to  reqxilre  that  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  on  such  areas  be  done  in  conform- 
ity with  SUte  laws.^* 

GOVERNMENT     omCERS     STTPPOBTED      PBINCIPLB 

In  this  and  subsequent  hearings  on  public 
land  withdrawals  dviring  1966  and  1957. 
which  culminated  In  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation  under   consideration,   the   House    In- 
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terlor  Committee  recorded  numerous  sup- 
porting statements  and  letters  from  State 
and  local  outdoor  and  wildlife  groups  and 
State  natural  resource  agencies.  Nor  was 
the  proposal  to  put  the  brakes  on  adminis- 
trative withdrawals  of  public  lands  without 
some  support  from  Federal  land  administra- 
tors. At  the  February  20.  1966.  hearing 
Chairman  Engle  asked  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart.  "It  boils  down 
to  this,  does  It  not?  That  the  Congress 
through  a  failure  to  legislate  and  through 
establishment  of  precedents  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  delegated  the  disposition  of 
huge  areas  of  the  public  domain  to  the 
executive  branch?" 

Mr.  D'Ewart  replied.  "And  I  might  also  add. 
by  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  upholding 
that  action." 

Chairman  Engle  asked,  "^n  upholding 
what  is  regarded  as  congressional  failure  to 
challenge  the  precedents  which  have  been 
established   for   public    land    withdrawals?" 

Mr.  D'Ewart  replied,  "That  is  correct." 

And  Congressman  Stewart  L.  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona testified  hetore  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  June  11.  1956,  regarding 
the  military  withdrawal  bill,  "I  think  this 
legislation  is  very  definitely  needed  in  our 
area,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  act  fa- 
vorably with  regard  to  It." 

But  on  August  23,  1962,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  told  a  news  con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  new  Hovise  wil- 
derness bill  employing  the  principle  of  the 
Engle  Act  for  all  public  land  withdrawals: 

"It  would  greatly  restrict  and  practically 
eliminate  the  power  In  the  President  which 
has  really  achieved  great  advances  In  con- 
servation this  century.  This  power  has  en- 
abled the  President  to  designate  Federal 
lands  as  wildlife  refuges  and  national  mon- 
uments to  preserve  them  for  the  public." 

WIDC     OONORBSSIONAL     SUPPOBT    rOR     PRINCXPLX 

Now,  all  of  these  statements  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  Hcmse  Interior  Committee  hearings  on 
the  so-called  Engle  Act.  They  played  a 
major  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. They  argue  eloquently  for  a  principle 
on  public  land  withdrawals  which  cannot 
logically  stop  at  defense  withdrawals.  They 
point  up  the  Inconsistency  of  many  critics 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  approach. 
Succeeding  Congresses  have  seen  numerous 
bills  with  wide  sponsorship  in  both  Houses 
amending  the  Engle  Act  to  require  acts  of 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  over 
5.000  acres  for  any  purpose.  The  concern 
over  undue  delegation  of  congressional  re- 
sponsibilities has  been  growing. 

Last  year  the  Fund  for  the  Republic's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  published 
a  paper  by  Charles  A.  Reich,  assQplate  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Yale,  entitled  "Bureaucracy 
and  the  Forests."  Among  other  things,  but 
Illustrative  of  his  thesis,  I»rofessor  Reich 
states: 

"In  a  democracy,  laws  and  policies,  in- 
cluding laws  governing  publicly  owned  re- 
sources, must  theoretically  be  made  In  public 
by  the  people's  elected  representatives.  But 
In  today's  overcomplicated  world  an  over- 
whelmed Congress  has  been  forced  to  dele- 
gate a  large  measure  of  legislative  power  to 
specialized  executive  and  administrative 
agencies  the  officials  of  which  are  not  elected 
or  directly  controlled  by  the  people. 

"When  congressional  relinquishment  of 
the  lawmaking  function  first  assumed  major 
proportions,  in  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  Supreme  Covirt  tried  to  halt  the 
trend.  The  Justices  declared  that  legisla- 
tive power  cannot  be  delegated  and  that  Con- 
gress can  permit  the  executive  agencies  to 
make  'regulations'  only  within  the  boun- 
daries of  carefully  prescribed  standards. 
But  growing  Government  soon  broke  through 
this  retaining  wall,  and  eventually  the  couru 


ceased  to  demand  strict  standards  for  dele- 
gation. 

"The  standards  Congress  has  used  to  dele- 
gate authority  over  the  fcM-ests  are  so  gen- 
eral, so  sweeping,  and  so  vague  as  to  repre- 
sent a  turnover  of  virtually  all  responsibil- 
ity. 'Multiple  use'  does  establish  that  the 
fcwests  cannot  be  used  exclusively  for  one 
purpoee,  but  beyond  this  It  is  little  more 
than  a  phrase  expressing  the  hope  that  aJl 
competing  interests  can  somehow  be  satis- 
fied and  leaving  the  real  decisions  to  others. 
The  'relative  values'  of  various  resources  are 
to  be  given  'due  consideration,'  but  Con- 
gress has  not  indicated  what  those  values  are 
or  what  action  shall  be  deemed  'due  consid- 
eration'." 
endueinc   wilderness  areas  are  defensible 

ONIS 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  have  given  as 
the  title  for  these  remarks,  "The  Wilderness 
Which  Will  Endure."  If  you  interpret  this 
that  I  am  a  wilderness  lover  and  user,  you 
are  correct.  It  is  my  contention  that  the 
only  roadless  wilderness  which  will  perma- 
nently endure  Is  that  which  is  careful!  se- 
lected as  being  primarily  valuable  for  this 
purpose;  that  which  does  not  project  out 
Into  productive  areas  needed  by  an  expand- 
ing population  struggling  to  maintain  and 
increase  its  standard  of  living,  from  the 
land. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  selec- 
tivity Is  not  being  achieved  In  wilderness 
establishment  today  any  more  than  it  was 
for  military  withdrawals  before  the  Engle 
Act.  No  one  argues  convincingly  that  na- 
tional parks  have  not  been,  and  are  not 
being,  well  protected  under  their  separate 
acta  of  Congress  and  the  generalized  Na- 
tional Park  Act.  If  the  need  then  Is  tor 
Congress,  to  have  more  say  cwi  wilderness,  let 
us  do  it  in  this  proven  way  and  really  re- 
quire congressional  scrutiny  in  the  selection 
and  guidance  in  administration. 

THE    NXED:    a    magna    carta    rOB    PUBLIC    LANDS 

The  Aspinall  bill  would  do  this  and  restore 
to  Congress  its  constitutional  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  pubUc  lands.  The  old 
wilderness  system  bill  would  merely  give  lip- 
service  to  congressional  prerogatives  by 
statutory  endorsement  of  administrative 
selections  as  they  are  made.  Congress  could 
but  tacitly  approve  or  arduously  veto  execu- 
Uve  branch  withdrawals.  These  points  are 
clarified  in  the  authoritative  chart  prepared 
by  the  House  Interior  Conunlttee  entitled. 
"Background,  Analysis,  and  Comparison  of 
Major  Provisions,  Wilderness  PreservaUon." 

Now  Is  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
assist  the  evolution  of  wilderness  legislation 
into  a  Magna  Carta  for  the  withdrawal  and 
utilization  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  using  the  principle  so  prc^>erly  ad- 
vanced by  CLAOt  Englx  a  few  years  ago. 


Cotton  Bill  Introdaced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   MOSTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  new  cotton  bill.  It 
proposes  to  remove  the  inequity  of  the 
two-price  cotton  system  and  to  protect 
the  income  of  cotton  producers.  More- 
over, it  would  mean  great  savings  on 
prices  paid  by  consumers  for  cotton 
goods. 

I  emphasize  especially  the  provlsicm 


for  small  farms.  The  bill  provides  that 
each  farmer  will  get  a  price  support  of 
up  to  10  percent  above  the  general  sup- 
port level.  This  will  cover  the  total 
production  of  approximately  75  percent 
of  all  cottMi  producers.  In  some  States 
where  there  are  numerous  small  farms, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  producers 
grow  15  bales  or  less.  In  my  own  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which  has  more  small 
farms  than  any  other  State,  the  income 
of  95  percent  or  more  of  our  cotton 
farmers  will  be  fully  protected  under 
the  small  farm  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  publishing  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  press  statement  I  issued 
today  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  bill. 

The  statement  follows : 

COOLET    InTROOUCES   NEW    OOTTOK   BILL 

Chairman  Harold  D.  Coolxt,  of  the.  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Introduced  In  the 
House  today  a  new  cotton  blU,  aimed  at  en- 
abling cotton  to  compete  fairly  with  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  improving  the  competitive 
position  of  dome«tlc  mills  against  imports 
of  cheap  foreign  cotton  goods. 

The  legislation  would  make  American  cot- 
ton available  to  domestic  mills  at  world 
cotton  prices,  provide  a  special  price  pro- 
tection for  small  cotton  farms,  and  launch 
a  crash  research  program  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton. 

Upon  introducing  the  bill,  Mr.  Coolet 
stated : 

"Agriculture  is  the  biggest  biislness  in 
America  in  dollar  value  involved  and  pec^le 
employed,  and  the  cotton  industry  Is  the 
biggest  part  of  American  agrlcultxire.  Per- 
haps more  than  10  million  persons,  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  labor  force,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  cotUm,  in  ginning, 
marketing,  transporting,  milling,  and  in  the 
manufactvire  and  merchandising  of  cotton 
goods. 

"Cotton  now  is  in  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

"A  fiood  of  cheap  textiles  Is  fiowlng  In  from 
abroad,  displacing  the  goods  produced  by 
our  own  workers  and  demoralizing  the  do- 
mestic markeU  for  our  textile  Industry. 

"Synthetic  fibers  make  devastating  Inroads 
Into  markets  where  cotton  never  before  has 
been  seriously  challenged. 

'•I  am  sure  that  the  cotton  industry  recog- 
nizes the  amount  of  work  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  done  and  the  time  spent  In 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  the 
ootton  problem.  Our  Cotton  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  E,  C.  Gathings,  of 
Arkansas,  started  hearings  early  in  December 
and  we  have  continued  meetings  with  all 
segments  of  the  cotton  Industry,  up  to  this 
very  moment. 

••Early  In  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
Introduced  a  very  simple  bill  to  remove  the 
two-price  cotton  system — wherein  foreign 
mills  obtain  our  ootton  at  a  much  cheaper 
price  than  our  own  domestic  mills — and  thus 
enable  cotton  to  compete  more  fairly  with 
synthetic  fibers  and  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  American  mills  against  Imports 
of  foreign  cotton  goods. 

••Oontroversy  developed  around  this  legis- 
lation, and  around  oUier  bills  which  would 
have  i>ermltted  the  overplantlng  of  allotted 
acres  where  a.  producer  was  willing  to  tak^ 
the  world  price  for  cotton  produced  on  the 
acreage  planted  In  addition  to  his  allotment. 

"I  then  personally  sought  to  bring  all  ele- 
ments of  the  iiidustry,  and  the  administra- 
tion. Into  agreement. 

•'Based  on  my  conversations  with  pro- 
ducers, the  trade  and  the  mills,  legislative 
language  was  drawn  together.  This  lan- 
guage, in  bill  draft  form,  was  submitted  to 
the  Departznent  of  Agriculture  for  comment. 
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and  It  wait  (Uacuaed  among  all  elemenU  of 
the  Indioatry,  and  wa«  conBldcred  at  a  meet- 
ing of  cotlon  producers  at  Memphla  on  laat 

Monday 

•The  bill  I  lntroduc«l  today  reprewnU 
the  broadMt  area  of  poaalble  agreement  I 
have  been  able  to  And.  This  U  not  exclu- 
sively my  bUl,  but  It  simply  repreaente  my 
best  effort  to  preMnt  the  thinking  developed 
in  my  sear*  for  a  basis  of  unity  among  the 
producers,  the  trade  and  the  mills,  behind 
legislation  which  will  deal  effectively  with 
the  very  serious  problem  that  cxMifronts 
cotton  and  the  millions  of  people  aa«x:lated 
with  cotton. 

"There  appears  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  payment-ln-klnd  section  Is  the 
beat  approach  to  removing  the  two-price 
system,  with  all  Its  Inequities  The  mills 
and  the  administration  are  in  agreement  on 
thU. 

"Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  unanimous 
support  for  the  crash  research  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  cotlon  production  costs. 

"I  believe  that  the  provision  for  protection 
at  the  smaller  farms  will  receive  very  general 
support. 

"However,  differences  developed  among 
producers  on  a  provision  In  an  earlier  draft 
of  the  bill  that  would  have  permitted  pro- 
ducers to  plant  up  to  30  percent  above  their 
acreage  allotments,  at  world  prices  for  the 
cotton  produced  on  the  extra  acres.  If  s\K:h 
would  not  Increase  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Crsdlt  Corporation.  This  provision 
has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced. 

"I  reemphaslze  to  all  people  aaeoclated  with 
cotton  the  urgency  of  our  situation  Cotton 
Is  losing  lt«  markets,  and  once  lost  they  may 
never  be  regained.  ThU  Is  hurting  everyone 
concerned  with  cotton.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  industi-y— producers,  the  mills  and  the 
trade— will  develop  solidarity  behind  this 
taftolaUoQ  to  deal  with  the  crisis  we  con- 
front." 

A  concls«  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

PATMXKTS-IN-KIIC9 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,   would   be  authorized : 

(1)  From  the  date  of  enactment,  until 
August  1.  1964.  to  make  payments  through 
the  Issuance  of  payment-ln-klnd  certificates 
to  persons  other  than  producers  In  such 
amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines  will  elim- 
inate Inequities  due  to  the  differences  In  the 
cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign users  of  cotton: 

(3)  For  the  period  beginning  August  1. 
1064.  and  ending  JUly  31,  1967,  such  pay- 
men  ts-ln-klnd  shall  be  made  to  persons 
other  than  producers  In  an  amount  as  will 
make  such  cotton  available  for  domestic  use 
at  a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  such  cotton  Is  made  available  for 
export;  and 

(3)  Payments-ln-klnd  also  would  be  pro- 
vided to  make  raw  cotton  In  Inventory  on 
the  date  of  enactment  available  for  con- 
sumption at  prices  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Thus  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  given  discretion  In  determining  the  level 
of  payments-ln-klnd  prior  to  August  1.  1964, 
but  after  tJiat  date  and  until  July  31.  1967 
he  would  be  directed  to  make  such  payments 
In  the  amount  necessary  to  *make  cotton 
available  to  American  mills  at  the  same  price 
American  cotton  is  offered  for  export.  Under 
the  current,  cotton  export  program.  Ameri- 
can cotton  Is  offered  for  export  at  8>4  cents 
per  pound  lower  than  the  price  domestic 
mills  must  pay. 

OaCAU.   PABM   PBOVtSION 

For  the  1964.  1966  and  1966  crop*  of  cot- 
ton, the  S«<cretary  may  on  up  to  the  first 


16  bales  of  each  farmer's  production  Increase 
the  price  support  up  to  a  level  10  percent 
In  excess  at  the  basic  level  of  price  support 
not  in  exceas  ot  the  level  of  price  support 
In  effect  for  the  remainder  of  the  crof).  but 
for  the  1963  crop.  This  would  be  carried 
out  through  simultaneous  purchase  and  sale 
or  similar  operations  In  order  to  keep  such 
cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
In  the  normal  commercial  channels  of  trade. 
This  will  not  Involve  any  direct  payments  to 
farmers. 

tKBXAMCU 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  special  cotton  research  program 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  up- 
land cotton  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
using  up  to  $10  million  annually  for  this 
purpose  The  Secretary  then  would  make 
such  reductions  In  the  level  of  price  support 
as  will  reflect  reductions  In  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing cotton. 

UNEKSTBICTXD    SALCB 

Beginning  August  1.  1964.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not 
less  than  105  percent  of  the  current  loan 
rate  plus  reasonable  carrying  charge.  Such 
sales  from  CCC  stocks  for  unrestricted  use 
now  can  be  made  at  not  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  current  loan  rate. 


grow  com  and  other  livestock  feed  grains 
on  acreage  the  tight  wheat  control  plan 
would  force  them  to  remove  from  wheat 
production. 

The  object  of  all  this  stick  waving  nd 
putting  out  of  bait  is  simply  to  divert  the 
farmers'  gaze  from  the  real  Issue.  And  that 
is  whether  they're  going  to  vote  for  the  most 
stringent  program  ever  proposed  by  Gov- 
ernment for  a  farm  commodity.  That 
would  lead,  as  Charles  Shtiman.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  pwesldent.  says, 
"all  the  way  down  the  road  of  Government 
supply  management." 

No  matter  whether  you  use  a  big  stick 
or  bait,  a  trap  Is  still  a  trap. 


Wheat  Politics:  Stick,  Bait,  and  Trap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiHois 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
Secretary  Freeman's  mobilization  of  an 
army  of  employees  plus  the  administra- 
tion's frantic  push  for  a  pre-May  21  ex- 
tension of  the  feed  grains  program  are 
a  cleverly  designed  stick  and  bait  to 
quarry  farmers  into  voting  "yes"  on  the 
wheat  referendum. 

Restricting  wheat  farmer  Independ- 
ence, such  as  a  "yes"  vote  would  be  a 
trap  for  all  farmers. 

The  following  editorial  is  from  the 
May  9  Wall  Street  Journal : 

Stick,  Batt.  and  the  Trap 

As  any  farm  boy  knows,  there's  more  than 
one  way  to  get  something  to  go  Into  a  trap. 
You  can  drive  the  quarry  Into  It.  You  can 
also  use  bait. 

Both  ways,  interestingly  enough,  are  being 
used  by  the  administration  in  efforts  to  get 
a  favorable  farmers'  vote  later  this  month 
on  the  proposed  new  Government  controls 
over  wheat.  First  there's  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman,  using  bis  vast  departmental 
apparatus  to  propagandize  for  a  two-thirds 
"yes"  vote  needed  for  approval,  and  the 
big  stick  he's  waving  Is  the  threat  that  If 
they  vote  "no."  there  will  be  no  new  wheat 
legislation  at  all.  In  which  case,  he  vtrarns. 
the  price  might  plummet  to  91  a  bushel  from 
the  present  (3  support  leveL 

But  evidently  having  some  doubts  about 
whether  this  big  stick  by  Itsell  U  whoUy 
effective,  the  administration  has  put  out 
some  bait.  This  is  the  feed  grain  bill  it  is 
trying  to  piish  tbrough  Congress  b^ore 
the  May  31  referendum.  The  bUl,  already 
by    the   House,    would    let    fanners 


Results  of  Poll  Taken  in  the  Sixth  Con- 
fressional  District  of  Washin^oa 
SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vtednesday .  April  24,  1963 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently mailed  questionnaires  bo  45,000 
residents  of  my  consrressional  district, 
which  Includes  all  of  Pierce  County  and 
all  of  Kitsap  County  with  tht  exception 
of  Bainbridge  Island.  It  contained  10 
questions  dealing  with  Issues  pending  T)e- 
fore  Congress. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  receiving 
the  questionnaires  were  selected  at 
random  from  lists  whfch  gave  no  in- 
dication of  the  political  leanings  of  those 
people.  The  number  of  recipients  and 
the  number  of  returns  were  sufficiently 
large  to  give  assurance  that  a  good 
cross-section  opinion  of  my  constituency 
would  be  obtained. 

To  date  there  has  been  a  much  better 
than  average  response,  indicating  an  In- 
cre£ised  interest  on  the  part  of  my  people 
in  the  affairs  of  government.  I  have  re- 
ceived thus  far  responses  from  17  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  received  question- 
naires. More  returns  sure  expected,  of 
course,  but  a  sufficient  number  have  now 
been  received  to  determine  the  general 
views  of  the  people  of  my  area.  I  am 
sure  that  their  opinions  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

A  few  people  have  asked  why  I  have 
sent  out  questionnaires.  The  English 
statesman.  Edmund  Burke,  in  1774  per- 
haps supplied  one  answer.  He  said  in  a 
speech  to  his  people: 

It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
a  representative  to  live  In  the  strictest  union, 
the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  un- 
reserved communication  with  his  constitu- 
ents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  greet 
weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  re8p)ect; 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  It  Is 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfaction  to  theirs;  and  above  all.  ever. 
and  In  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  Interests  to 
his  own. 

The  results  of  the  poll  expressed  in 
terms  of  percentages  are  as  foMows: 


1963 
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1.  The  estimated  Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1063  Is  18,800,000,000.    The  estimated  defldt  tor  fiscal  1964  Is  $11,900,000,000.    In  view  of  these  flcores  do 

yoo  believe  therf  should  be  s  genersl  tax  cut  this  year? - — 

2.  Ifs  rcncral  tax  cut  [s  made,  do  yoa  believe  ft  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  Federal  expenditures? '. 

3.  I)o  you  favcr  me<llral  can-  for  people  over  65  by — 

(a)  Increa-slnK  the  9o<-lal  s-curlty  taxes  upon  employees  and  employers? --- "-:-;-- 

(b)  I*roinotliie  a  Dlue  Cross  type  plan  whereby  the  Federal  Qovemment  would  assume  full  financial  resiranslbillty  only  tor  persons  below  a  oertaln 

income  level? — ........ 

(c)  Ex|)andlii(t  the  present  Federal-State  (Kerr-Mllls)  leKlslatlon 

4.  Do  you  favor  continuance  of  our  foreign  a.sslst.'uice  prop-am  at  Its  present  level  of  about  $4,000,000,000  annually? 

ft.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Cuban  situation  ha.s  been  adequat/'ly  dealt  with  by  our  Government? --- • 

6.  Should  the  I'nlted  States  continue  Its  nicnitx-rshlp  in  the  United  Nations? 

7.  Sould  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  l>e  continued? — - 

8.  Ho  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corpe? — - 

9.  1)0  you  favor  Federal  financial  aid  for — 

(a)  Elemexitary  and  secondary  school  construction • • - ---■ 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers'  salaries 

(c)  Con-structlon  of  university  facilities — - -"at—v :-.-,•  "x-'-c 'Cr't 7,"" J 

10.  Would  you  favor  leftLslatlon  ftivlnR  the  President  mof«  flexlhUlty  in  handllnj  national  emersency  strikes  by  providing  bscic-to-work  InJoncUoiu  and 

compulsory  arbitration  machinery? - - - - 


T«s 

No 

34 

83 

34 

35 
23 
21 
24 
71 
73 
40 

44 

23 
40 

00 

«0 

10 

40 

35 
23 
09 
64 
1« 
14 
40 

48 
66 
41 

ao 

No 


6 

16 
10 
12 
10 
13 
20 

n 
11 

19 
10 


Rnmaiiijin  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Mrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  national  holidays  of  the  world,  Ru- 
toanla's  must  surely  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  for  on  May  10  In 
1866.  1877.  and  1881  three  milestones 
were  passed  In  the  country's  drive  for 
lnder>endence. 

On  May  10.  1866.  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty, was  founded  when  Charles  of 
HohenzoUern-Slgmarlngen.  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania.  This  event 
marked  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
nation's  long  fight  for  the  right  to  elect 
a  prince  from  one  of  the  nonneighbor- 
Ing  royal  families  as  Its  sovereign.  Such 
a  disinterested  ruler  was  needed  In  order 
to  end  tho  strife  and  rivalry  among  Ru- 
manian candidates  to  the  throne  and 
thereby  insure  a  greater  degree  of  unity. 

In  1859  the  two  Provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachla  had  been  able  to  unite 
under  the  Rumanian  Prince  Alexander 
Cuza  as  a  result  of  Russia's  defeat  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  support  of  France. 
It  was  not  until  1866  that  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  a  foreign  prince  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  Intercession  of  Na- 
poleon m.  A  nearly  unanimous  referen- 
dum held  In  the  two  Provinces  elected 
Charles  Hohenzollerh.  and  on  the  tenth 
of  May  he  took  the  oath  to  a  liberal  con- 
stitution which  had  recently  been 
adopted.  He  was  also  formally  Invested 
by  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  still  held 
suzerainty  over  the  two  Provinces.  The 
European  ix)wers  now  Joined  Turkey  In 
recognizing  the  union  of  Wallachla  and 
Moldavia  as  the  Principality  of  Rumania. 

On  May  10,  1877,  Rumania  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Russo-Turitish  War  to 
break  away  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
She  declared  her  indep>endence,  entered 
the  war  on  Russia's  side,  and  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  defeat  of 
Turkey. 


In  1878  the  Congress  of  Berlin  recog- 
nized Rumania's  independence,  but  the 
E3uropean  powers  ignored  her  claim  to 
the  predominantly  Rumanian  Province 
of  Bessarabia.  This  area,  which  Russia 
had  been  forced  to  return  to  Rumania 
after  the  Crimean  War,  was  now  restored 
to  Russia. 

Another  landmark  In  Rumania's  his- 
tory was  reached  on  May  10,  1881,  wh«i 
she  was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  king- 
dom and  Charles  was  crowned  the  first 
King  of  Rumania.  Finally,  the  events  of 
World  War  I  enabled  Rumania  to  com- 
plete her  national  unification  with  the 
addition  of  Bessarabia  and  the  remainder 
of  Dobruja,  Bukovina,  and  Transylvania. 

Rumania  has  unfortunately  lost  the 
sovereign  Independence  for  which  she 
struggled  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
A  victim  of  Russia's  historic  drive  to 
dominate  the  Balkans,  Rumania  Is  now 
a  satellite  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

Yet  the  great  national  tradition  which 
the  events  of  May  10  symbolize  renews 
our  hopes  each  year  that  the  Rumanian 
people  will  once  again  be  able  to  take  the 
helm  of  their  ship  of  state. 


Tax  Action  Getting  AdTer$e  Resalts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  expressed  concern  over  the  foreign  in- 
vestment i>rovisions  of  last  year's  tax 
bill.  We  warned  that  the  result  could 
be  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Govemmwit. 
After  6  months  the  results  are  cwning  in 
and  it  seems  the  worst  fears  will  prove 
to  be  Justified.  The  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
should  t>e  carefully  noted : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  5, 
1963] 

KnXING  THX  OOOSE  or  THE  OOLDEN  ECGS 

It  Is  mcH*e  than  0  months  since  President 
Kennedy  signed  the  Revenue  Act  of  U>62. 
And  that  Is  more  than  enough  time  to  dis- 


cover that  the  President,  by  slgnlrxg  it,  has 
stunned  the  goose  of  the  golden  eggs.  Wis- 
dom would  counsel  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  repeal  the  act  before  It  kills 
the  goose  altogether. 

Over  a  period  ol  20  years,  one  tax  com- 
mission after  another,  appointed  by  succes- 
sive Republican  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions right  up  to  the  time  ot  the  present 
one,  declared  Iteelf  in  favor  of  tax  Incentives, 
especially  In  the  case  of  American  companies 
doing  business  overseas.  As  a  result,  our 
companies,  free  of  taxation  abroad  until  they 
brought  their  profits  home,  proepered  and 
multiplied. 

Then  came  the  New  Frontier,  and  with  it 
a  pioneering  Instinct  to  imearth  new  fields 
for  taxation.  Some  one  discovered  that 
Americans  abroad  were  doing  very  well.  In- 
viting an  Increasing  outflow  of  dollars  to 
the  tax-free  green  pastures  overseas.  Our 
New  Prontlersmen  went  after  their  game 
with  gusto.  They  said  they  wanted  to  dis- 
courage the  outflow  of  dollars,  to  Increase 
the  Inflow  to  the  Treastiry  by  making  Amer- 
ican companies  abrocMl  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  those  at  hcone  and  to  eliminate  abuses 
by  those  who  established  false  tax  havens 
beyond  our  borders. 

What  has  been  the  resxUt?  According  to 
Sidney  R.  Pine,  one  of  the  country's  leading 
tax  attorneys,  American  companies  have 
been  placed  at  a  crippling  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  other  foreign  companies 
which  remain  tax  free.  They  are  being 
forced  to  llqxildate  their  majority  holdings 
overseas  so  as  to  free  their  companies  from 
what  amounts  to  discriminatory  American 
taxes,  or  they  are  being  obliged  to  enga^ 
in  most  expensive  Juggling  acts  so  as  to  es- 
cape the  major  Impact  of  the  Washington 
blow.  Many  small  suid  mlddle-slzed  Arms 
have  been  discouraged  from  going  Into  the 
foreign  field  altogether. 

In  an  address  to  an  International  trad^ 
group  In  Toledo,  Mr.  Pine,  a  member  of  tax- 
ation committees  of  thd  American  Bar  and 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  came 
to  this  conclusion: 

"Treasury  figures  may  show  Increased  rev- 
enues from  foreign  operators  a  year  from 
now,  but  they  will  result  from  liquidations 
and  distributions  made  necessary  by  our 
Revenue  Act. 

"Over  a  long-range  period,  probably  10 
years,  our  foreign  tax  revenue  will  drop,  our 
balance  of  payments  may  suffer  and  our 
competitive  position  In  world  trade  nuty  be 
Irreparably  damaged." 

In  other  words,  every  one  will  lose.  The 
Treasury  will  lose  the  Inicome  It  expects  to 
secure.  The  country  wUl  lose  one  of  Its 
maJCH-  sources  of  foreign  revenxie  (the  Inflow 
of  the  American  earnings  In  repatriated  dol- 
lars ha^  been  far  greater  than  the  outflow 
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in  capital  Imrestment) .  And  our  companlM 
abroad  will  bave  to  cut  back  or  go  out  of 
bualnMS 

The  TreaaJTf  may  have  a  feaat  If  It  In - 
slsU  on  devourlnc  the  gooae,  but  eveatuallT 
It  will  suffer  the  cramp*  of  famine  when  all 
the  golden  eggs  are  gone. 


Senator  Nelson  Opens  War  on  Dcterfents 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB»ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate  la  fortunate  In  having  as  the 
new  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Oaylord  Nixaow.  Senator  Nilsoh's  rep- 
utation in  V7lsconsin  as  a  man  of  courage 
with  the  powei:  of  his  convictions  Is 
flnnly  established,  thanks  to  two  most 
successful  1-erms  as  Governor.  He  has 
recently  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
protect  America's  water  resources 
against  pollution  by  detergents.  The 
Senator's  reputation,  and  his  knowledge 
an<t  competence  in  this  field,  arc  attested 
to  In  an  article  by  Marquis  Childs  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May 
8.  I  ask  that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Record  tor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Sbnatos  NBX.aoN  Opkms  Wab  on  DrrxacKNTS 
(By  UarquU  Chllde) 
When  ttiey  returned  recently  from  their 
receia  within  a  recess  a  number  of  Members 
of  CongrcM  reported  they  found  peof>le  back 
home  interested  not  in  Laos  or  Cuba  or  even 
In  the  Rockefeller  marriage  and  how  it  may 
affect  tbe  presidential  race  next  year  but  in 
something  much  more  immediate.  That  Is 
how  they  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  drink  of 
relatively  unpolluted  water  when  they  turn 
on  the  tap. 

Pollution  ctf  the  water  supply  Is  becoming  a 
ssnooB  problem  In  area  after  area.  In  many 
ootnmunltles  those  who  can  afford  It  are  buy- 
ing bottled  water.  They  are  becoming  ac- 
customed to  seeing  a  deposit  of  sediment 
from  water  out  ol  the  tap  run  Into  bathtubs 
and  dlshpcms. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  on  conservation 
and  the  survival  of  flsh  and  game.  But  ss 
hundreds  (rf  newly  developed  chemloal  com- 
pounds are  dumped  Into  strectms  In  Indus- 
trial waste  and  used  with  a  heavy  hand  In 
insect  sprays  It  is  a  factor  of  still  unde- 
termined significance  in  the  health  erf  human 
beings.  And  ss  compared  to  the  thousands 
of  scientists  at  work  developing  new  chemi- 
cals and  pesticides  very  little  is  being  done 
about  this  wholesale  pollution  of  the 
environment. 

A  princlptU  source  that  has  been  building 
up  during  the  past  16  years  Is  the  chemical 
detergents  used  by  millions  ot  housewives  in 
automatic  dishwashers.  Today  4  billion 
pounds  erf  detergent  a  year  are  used  This 
chemical  dissolves  in  water  only  very  gradu- 
ally and  so.  as  it  is  dumped  into  sewage  sys- 
tems that  in  ttim  {>our  into  streams  and 
rivers,  it  is  a  more  or  less  permanent  cause 
of  pollution. 

Senator  Gatloso  Nneoif.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  put  in  a  bill  which  would  set 
standards  that  detergent  manufacturers 
must  meet  after  1066.  New  processes  are 
availaMe  whidi  at  Uttle  addiUonai  cost 
would  produce  soluble  detergents.  This  has 
been  proved  out  in  West  Oermany  which  pio- 


neered the  chemical  detergents.  There  the 
parliament  outlawed  insoluble  detergenU 
after  a  certain  date  when  it  was  shown  that 
even  principal  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine, 
were  pUed  high  with  detergent  foam. 

Nelson,  who  as  Oovemor  pushed  through 
a  tftO  nUlllon  conservation  program  to  pre- 
serve the  great  recreation  resources  of  his 
State,  told  the  Senate  that  chemical  deter- 
genU had  been  found  to  have  polluted  the 
underground  water  in  M  of  Wisconsin's  72 
counties  He  punctured  the  Idea  that  this 
was  a  State  problem  which  could  be  handled 
by  the  State,  pointing  out  that  underground 
water  supplies  following  mysterious  under- 
ground routes  lead  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
all  directions  from  Wisconsin  rivers 

He  called  attention  to  the  effect  of  deter- 
gent foam  in  clogging  sewage  plants.  This 
foam  becomes  Impregnated  with  a  high  bac- 
teria count  and  carried  by  the  wind  it  be- 
comes an  Inunediate  hefUth  hasard.  As  early 
as  1960  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  erf  Health 
reported  a  wall  ot  foam  on  the  ICsslaelppl 
River  In  western  Wisconsin  15  feet  high,  36 
feet  wide  and  300  feet  long  Some  years 
later  helicopters  had  to  be  used  to  blow  away 
foam  on  the  Baraboo  River  in  searching  for  a 
lost  boy. 

The  official  West  German  InsUtute  for 
water.  soU  and  air  hygiene  reported  last 
year  finding  indlcatloos  of  cancer -producing 
effects  of  detergents  In  the  water  supply. 
This  is.  (rf  course  only  a  tentative  finding. 
But  it  suggests  the  unknowns  in  the  release 
of  a  vast  new  volume  of  chemicals  in  many 
environment. 

A  few  sclentlsU  In  the  Taft  Sanitary 
Engineering  Center  In  Cincinnati  have  been 
studying  the  effecU  of  detergent  pollution. 
In  a  recent  report  they  pointed  out  how  dire 
the  consequences  can  be  ss  virtually  all  of 
thU  material  finds  its  way  into  surface  and 
groundwater  Since  with  the  population 
explosion  water  supplies  must  be  used  over 
and  over,  the  cumulative  volume  of  deter- 
gents can  be  an  ever-increasing  menace  un- 
less it  Is  checked. 

Only  the  more  dramatic  Instances  get  Into 
the  news.  In  Suffolk  County.  N.T..  the  tap 
water  came  out  foaming  like  beer  At  one 
point  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
refused  to  lns\u'e  mortgages  because  the 
quality  of  well  water  showed  the  long-term 
effects  of  detergents  from  septic  tank  effluent. 

NsLsoif.  a  freshman  Senator.  Is  convinced 
there  is  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  deeply 
concerned  about  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water  and  ready  to  respond  to  leadership 
seeking  to  save  what  is  left  of  the  American 
heritage  and  to  protect  defenseless  individ- 
uals from  poisons  discharged  at  random 
Into  the  environment.  In  introducing  his 
detergent  bUl.  he  spoke  of  a  battle  to  pre- 
serve the  simplest  basic  elements  necessary 
to  human  survival.  This  Is  a  line  that  may 
have  far  more  political  appeal  than  Is 
realized  here. 


loved  former  Speaker.  Joseph  W  Martin. 
Jr..  of  Massachusetts.  This  may  well  be 
the  longest  continuous  relationship  be- 
tween a  Congressman  and  his  assistant 
in  the  long  history  of  this  body.  Cer- 
tainly, It  Is  a  record  that  reflects  favor- 
ably upon  Jim  Milne,  upon  Congressman 
Martin,  and  upon  this  House. 

Jim  Milne  was  a  young  Fall  River 
newspaperman  back  in  1924  when  Joe 
Martin  first  ran  for  Congress.  He  be- 
lieved in  this  young  politician,  and  he 
worked  for  him.  He  went  to  Washing- 
ton with  him  when  Congress  convened 
In  March  of  1925  and  he  has  been  here, 
working  with  Congressman  Martin,  ever 
since. 

He  was  at  his  side  when  our  beloved 
former  leader  rose  to  the  high  honor  of 
being  elected  Speaker  of  this  House,  and 
he  was  with  him  at  several  national  con- 
ventions of  the  Republican  Party  when 
JoK  Martin  presided  as  chairman  of  the 
convention.  He  not  only  sat  by  the  side 
of  history;  he  has  helped  to  make  it. 

Jim's  retirement  is  now  ofQclal,  but  I 
would  like  the  Congrissional  Rkcord  to " 
show  this  tribute  to  him,  for  his  life- 
time of  public  service,  for  his  help  to 
many  of  us,  for  all  that  he  has  added 
to  the  good  name  of  this  honorable  body. 


James  N.  Milne 


1963 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1993 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  \o 
pay  tribute,  to  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  dedicated  employees  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  ever  had.  James  N. 
Milne,  of  FaU  River.  Mass. 

Jim  Is  retiring  after  38  years  of  service 
as  administrative  assistaat  to  our  be- 


Vestfl  Baildinf  Aid:   Onr  Sinfle  Basinets 
Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACHusrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1983 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  very 
survival  of  the  fishing  Industry  is  In- 
volved In  proposed  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  in 
the  subsidy  bill  which  would  encourage 
fishermen  and  others  to  Invest  capital 
In  the  construction  of  new  and  modern 
type  fishing  ressels. 

A  timely  editorial  In  the  Gloucester 
Times  of  Tuesday.  May  7.  deals  with  this 
vital  problem,  and  I  urge  every  Member 
to  read  this  article  which  follows: 

Take  two  farmers.  One  has  modern, 
mechanized  equipment:  tractors,  harrows, 
seeders,  harvesters,  loaders,  haybalers.  The 
other  a  horse,  a  wagon,  a  plow,  a  hayraka 
and  his  own  two  hands.  Which  can  produce 
the  moat?  Silly  question?  Well  it's  not 
so  silly  when  yoa  consider  this  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  situation  which  faces  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry  today. 

On  the  one  hand  you  have  VS.  vessels — 
take  Gloucester's.  Their  average  age  Is  25 
years.  Their  equipment  is  rundown,  worn- 
out  and  often  hopelessly  out  of  date.  On 
top  of  this  their  number  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. In  the  past  6  years  here.  35  draggers 
have  been  lost,  9  in  the  last  15  months  alone. 
And,  meanwhile,  only  two  new  boats  have 
Joined  the  fleet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fleets  of  other  na- 
tions have  grown,  rapidly  and  impressively. 
In  Canada,  over  330  trawlers,  whose  landings 
are  largely  imported  for  American  consum- 
ers and  thus  oocnpete  directly  with  ours, 
hav*  been  built  since  1947. 


Norway.  Great  Britain.  Iceland,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  also  turning  out  new,  ultra- 
modem  vessels  at  a  dramatic  p(u;e. 

And  the  results,  simply  and  effectively 
stated  last  week  by  Donald  L.  McKernan, 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in  a 
speech  to  the  National  Fisheries  Institute: 
"We  have  the  poorest  fishing  fleet  of  any 
major  fishing  nation  in  the  world,  except 
Red  China." 

0\u-  problem  then  Is  easy:  new  vessels. 
The  question  is  how  to  get  them.  Let's  look 
at  other  nations.  How  do  they  do  it?  The 
answer:  with  a  generous  Government  subsi- 
dy. Canada  presently  provides  a  50-i>ercent 
subsidy  for  replacing  steel  vessels.  Great 
Britain  offers  a  30-percent  subsidy  for  either 
wood  or  steel  construction.  And  Norway  pro- 
vides long-term  loans  and  price  supports 
which  have  much  the  same  effect. 

Yet  in  this  line  the  United  States  offers  its 
fishermen  little  or  nothing  at  all.  A  subsidy 
bill  passed  3  years  ago,  but  It  was  so  restrict- 
ive it  gave  birth  to  only  half  a  dozen  new  ves- 
sels. And  on  top  of  this,  an  anachronistic 
law.  dating  back  to  colonial  times,  and  kept 
alive  by  the  shipbuilding  lobby,  actually  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  a  free  market  when 
It  comes  to  contracting  for  new  boats.  It 
rules  that  no  vessel  built  abroad  may  land 
flsh  at  an  American  port.  So,  in  effect,  we 
are  penalized  twice.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment won't  allow  us  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  building  costs  abroad,  and  yet  it  offers 
nothing  in  ret\u-n.  not  even  In  the  form  of 
tariff  relief,  although  it  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  U.  8.  Tariff  Commission. 

Our  fishermen  desperately  need  new  ves- 
sels. The  ancient  ones  they  have  are  so 
Inefficient  they  are  largely  useless  in  world 
competition.  And  their  age  makes  them  a 
haaard  at  sea.  Eight  men  have  been  added 
to  the  long  roll  of  our  dead  in  15  months. 
Three  of  them  were  lost  in  a  vessel  74  years 
old.    She  never  should  have  been  at  sea. 

Yet  can  we  ask  these  men  to  stay  ashore? 
Can  we  penalize  them  unfairly,  in  effect, 
take  away  their  means  of  livelihood  by  de- 
stroying free  competition?    No  of  course  not. 

All  they  ask  Is  an  opportunity  to  compete 
equitably  with  other  nations  In  the  world 
market.     Given  half  a  chance  they  can. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  law  which  allows  us 
to  build  U.S.  flshing  vessels  abroad  will  be 
repealed.  Therefore  what  we  ask  is  simple. 
We  ask  the  Federal  Government  to  give  these 
men  a  chance  Equalize  the  cost  of  building 
eUvwhere  with  a  subsidy  payment  of  up  to 
6S  percent. 

Ttils  win  encourage  new  vessel  construc- 
tion, create  new  employment  and  help  re- 
store our  flshing  fleet  and  the  Nation's  oldest 
Industry  to  a  position  of  prominence. 


Slovakia  as  a  Captive  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   NTW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Jan  Sydlar,  of  Elizabeth, 
N.J..  president  of  branch  49  of  the  First 
Catholic  Slovak  Union,  I  am  pleased  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
a  petition  adopted  by  the  organization 
which  calls  on  the  Congress  to  declare 
Slovakia  and  Cuba  to  be  captive  nations. 

The  petition  Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
calls   for   the   respect   of   the   fundamental 


freedoms  and  human  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  captive  nation;   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
stood  firmly  on  the  principle  o*  self  deter- 
mination, welcoming  the  enlargement  at 
the  area  of  freedom  and  self  government 
and  insisting  on  the  inalienable  right  <rf, 
the  people  to  live  under  government  of  their 
own  choice;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  the  House  Joint  Resolution  172,  from 
March  17,  1910  classifies  the  Slovaks  as  a 
nationality;  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  86-90  adopted  by  the 
86th  Congress  as  it  now  stands  simply  clas- 
sifies all  persons  born  In  Czechoslovakia 
by  place  of  birth.  That  sort  of  classification 
carries  with  it  no  kind  of  social  <»  scientific 
value,  because  everybody  understands  it  to 
mean  a  classification  by  political  division; 
and 

Whereas  In  Czechoslovakia  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  that  country  the  Czechs 
and  the  Slovaks  are  two  different  nations, 
because  of  the  diversity  of  customs,  language, 
racial  characteristics  and  history,  merging 
Slovakia  with  Czechia  as  one  nation  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  these   people;    and 

Whereas  representative  citizens  of  Slovak 
descendency  petitioned  U.S.  Congress  at 
several  occassions  to  make  the  classification 
of  nationality  In  Public  Law  86-90.  from 
July  1969,  as  Czechia  and  Slovakia,  Instead 
of  Czechoslovakia;  and 

Whereas  to  permit  such  a  classification 
would  not  work  an  unjustlce  to  these  peo- 
ple who  are  universally  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  seperate  and  distinct  nationality, 
but  it  Would  ascertain  that  the  meaning  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  is  properly  understood 
and  Interpreted,  and  that  will  enable  to 
properly  carry  out  In  the  course  of  enumera- 
tion and  compilation  a  Just  and  fair  classi- 
fication of  all  the  nationalities  of  which  our 
population  Is  made  up;  and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Just  and 
lasting  peace  is  irccmceivable  without  res- 
toration of  freedom.  Independence,  and 
national  sovereignty  to  the  nations  of  cen- 
tral Europe  without  discrimination,  which 
objective  the  United  States  erf  America  Is 
determined  to  pursue  by  all  feasible  means; 
and 

Whereas  the  tragic  oppression  and  ruth- 
less forces  of  communism  prevents  these 
freedom  loving  people  from  solving  their 
problems  by  democratic  means  and  to  choose, 
through  free  and  unfettered  elections,  na- 
tional governments  of  their  own  free  choice: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  con^^rring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the 
inalienable  right  of  the  people  of  Slovakia  to 
live  under  government  of  their  own  choice; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Public  Law  86-90,  from 
July  1959,  which  identifies  the  captive 
nation  by  name  be  ln^>lemented,  that 
Slovakia  and  Cuba  be  declared  the  captive 
nations. 


A  Warning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mobile  Register,  in  Its  May  7  editorial, 
sounds  a  note  of  warning  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  the  trend  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  permitted  to  c<xitinue, 
unchecked. 


The  editorial  follows: 

Ms.  Ai,GEB's  Gloom 

In  making  up  a  list  of  personalities  in 
the  Nation's  Ci^ltal  who  are  furthest  from 
seeing  eye-to-eye  in  politics,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  not  to  include  President  Kennedy 
on  the  Democratic  side  and  Representative 
BsxTCK  Alger,  of  Texas,  on  the  'Republican 
side. 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  hammering  on  Federal 
financing  for  "welfare"  purposes,  and  Mr. 
Algeb  is  warning  of  cradle-to-the-grave 
Federal  intervention  in  the  lives  and  affairs 
of  the  i>eople. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  week,  the  As- 
sociated Press  reported  from  Washington: 

"President  Kennedy  said  he  was  'aston- 
ished as  President  to  see  how  difficult  It  is 
to  pass'  what  he  termed  'progressive 
legislation.'  " 

He  named  such  examples  as  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  Federal  aid  to  mass  transit. 

Mr.  Algeb,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  in 
terms  of  alarm  over  the  multiple  "progres- 
sive" proposals  favored  by  the  New  Frontier 
administration. 

"If  we  listen  carefully  to  the  many 
speeches  of  President  Kennedy,"  he  says, 
"we  find  a  most  ominnvis  pattern  developing. 

"If  the  plans  he  outlines  In  carefully 
couched  terms  so  as  to  make  them  palatable 
are  carried  through,  the  end  will  be  com- 
plete Federal  control  over  the  lives  of  every 
individual  citizen   and   local  community. 

"Consider  for  a  moment  the  wide  range 
of  human  endeavor  •  •  •  that  Is  now  being 
drawn  into  the  Federal  orbit  at  the  insist- 
ence of  President  Kennedy — progiams  in 
education,  mass  transit.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, empl03maent  training,  hometown 
youth  corps.  National  Service  Corps,  medical 
aid,  food  distribution,  employment  service. 
And  these  do  not  Include  the  tightening 
controls  around  our  once  free  farmers." 

A  conspicuous  fact  about  these  separate 
comments  Is  the  note  of  gloom  in  each,  but 
in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  case  of  Congressman  Alger,  if  he 
feels  a  sense  of  gloom  today,  he  may  have 
occasion  to  feel  a  deeper  sense  of  gloom 
tomorrow. 

The  push  for  "progressive"  legislation 
seems  likely  to  gain  instead  of  lose  vigor  In 
the  future  luiless  the  outlook  Is  changed 
by  a  slowing  of  present  trends.  A  thoroughly 
realistic  appraisal  produces  nothing  sub- 
stantial to  support  an  assumption  of  such 
a  slowing. 

So,  as  a  precaution  against  being  caught 
short,  Mr.  Alger  might  be  wise  to  save  scMne 
of  his  gloom  for  a  still  rainier  day. 

As  the  situation  shapes  up  today,  the  bul- 
warks against  "progressive"  legislation  are 
in  for  an  even  heavier  pounding. 


Fantasylaiid  Fi^rinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  fn^n  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  May  8  is  a  sharp  reminder  of  the 
ridiculous  flsctil  policies  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  the  fuzzy  economic 
advisers  surrounding  him.  Only  the 
most  wishful  would  believe  that  we  can 
reduce  the  national  debt  by  changing  the 
system  of  bo(riEkeeping.  Realists  and  re- 
flfponsible  eoonomlfits  know  that  the  only 
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way  to  reduce  the  debt  U  to  pay  it  off 
by  cutting  spending  and  balancing  the 
budget. 

The  editorial  foUowt: 

MjlJUkg  Tkdkm  Pit 

W«  Me  where  the  umm^i  at  ttie  PanamA 
Canal  hate  gone  to  a  tot  o*  trouble  dr«<lclng 
ctiannels  6  Inchee  deeper  ao  It  can  handle 
ahlpe  of  deeper  draft.  StlU  uareeolTed  la  the 
problem  ot  how  to  make  the  looka  wider  and 
longer  to  accoounodate  today's  bigger  ahlpa. 

We  hare  a  amaii  avggeatlon.     Why  dont 

they  get   the  Bureau  of  Standarda  to  Just 

shrink  the  dlmenalona  oi  the  aiandard  foot? 

The  locks  would  then  meaa«r«  more  than 

,110   by    1,000   feet,     ira  a  lot   leas   trouble 

'  than  excavating. 

It's  a  rUUculoua  auggeatloii.  to  be  »vire.  be- 
cauae  changing  the  meaaure  wouldnt  change 
tbe  facts  and  everybody  would  know  It.  StlU. 
Ifa  a  suggestion  that  puts  us  right  In  tune 
with  the  M-mes. 

Just  the  other  day  In  Waablngton  some 
learned  genUemen  propoaed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment solve  Its  debt  limit  problem  by 
changing  the  accounting  practices.  They 
wanted  to  reduce  the  oOiclai  debt  by  offset- 
■tlng  against  It  the  cash  on  hand.  Perfectly 
reasonable  accounting  procedure,  you  under- 
stand. But  whUe  It  would  change  the  ap- 
pearance. It  wouldn't  change  the  facts  of  the 
Government's  debt  In  the  slightest. 

Or  t« K«  soove  other  things  we  measure  In 
money,  like  the  gross  national  product. 

Anytime  the  Government  wants  to  create 
lia  blUlOQ  or  so  o*  new  dollars  »ik1  go  spend 
thstn.  It  oan  Increase  the  OlfP.  ThU  has 
loU  of  advantagea.  It  makes  It  look  like  we 
ar«  growing  like  crasy.  And  ot  course  the 
blggsr  you  make  tiM  ONP  figure,  the  smaller 
yoa  make  ths  Government's  deficit  and  its 
dsbt  as  a  percentage  of  the  OMP.  And  since 
the  deficit  and  the  debt  then  look  smaller, 
why  worry? 

Makes  us  feel  sorry  for  tboae  folks  who 
run  the  Panama  CanaL  Steel  and  concrete 
are  a  lot  harder  to  shrink  than  the  people's 
dollars. 


G«T.  Pat  Browm  Speaks  Out  ob  Capital 
Paaulun«nt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or 


ro>K 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdat.  May  7.  IHi 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  letter  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  California  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribvme:  it  is  an  elo- 
quent statement  of  the  case  against  the 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  May  5,  1963.  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  letter  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  May  6. 
1M3] 

COMSCIXMCS  DmHAIVDS  MM  CWD  TO  EXKC'UTtONS 

To  the  HzsAU)  TaivcrNx: 

It  Is  my  strong  convtotlon  that  the  death 
penalty  should  b«'  abolished. 
I  oppose  capital  pixnlahment  because  I  am 
convinced  It  does  not  deter  crime:  because 
It  Is  more  vengeful  than  punitive:  because  it 
is  more  an  act  of  bate  than  of  justice. 

We  kill  the  murderer  because  we  fear  him, 
not  because  he  Is  beyond  reixabiUtation  or 
control.    We  kin  htm  not  for  his  crime,  bnt 


In  the  blind  hope  that  others  may  not  com- 
mit his  crime. 

And  we  can  take  no  pride  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  often  equate  the  darkness  of  a 
man's  crtnu  with  the  darkness  of  his  skin — 
his  right  to  live  with  the  rlgbtness  of  bis 
status  in  life. 

I  oppose  capital  punishment,  too.  becaxiae 
It  brutalizes  man:  because  a  society  that 
takes  human  life  cannot  Invest  Its  citizens 
with  respect  for  human  life.  I  am  giving  my 
full  support  to  a  measure  before  the  Califor- 
nia Leglalature  to  establish  a  4-year  morato- 
rium on  capital  punishn\ent. 

The  measure  excepts  from  the  moratorium 
those  who  commit  flrst-degree  murder  after 
aprlor  conviction  for  the  same  offense;  those 
Who  commit  flrst-degree  murder  Involving 
two  or  more  victims:  those  who  murder  In 
the  course  of  a  kidnaping:  thoee  who  mur- 
der while  In  lawful  custody:  those  who  mur- 
der a  peace  officer  or  a  person  assisting  a 
peace  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

I  accept  these  five  exemptions  not  because 
I  heUeve  they  wlU  deter  the  crimes  In  ques- 
tion. I  accept  them  because  they  remove  the 
most  common  objections  In  California  to 
total  aboUUon.  It  Is  better  that  we  move 
one  step  away  from  the  barbaric  practice  of 
capital  punishment  than  not  move  at  all. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
existence  of  ths  death  penalty  does  not  deter 
crime.  The  IncontroverUble  proof  Is  to  be 
fouikd  in  those  States  and  nations  which 
have  given  up  the  death  penalty. 

The  random  application  of  capital  punish- 
ment In  California  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
deterrent  argument.  In  1961  there  vrere  609 
homicides  In  California.  But  It  Is  probable 
that  only  13  of  the  defendanU  actually  will 
surrender  their  lives  to  the  SUte — 12  of 
000.  What  possible  deterrence  can  there  be 
In  a  penalty  invoked  only  2  percent  of  the 
time?  What  person  contemplating  murder 
will  be  stopped  from  committing  the  crime 
when  he  knows  he  has  49  chances  la  SO  of 
escaping  ths  gas  chamber? 

In  California  last  year  we  took  the  lives 
of  six  Caucasians  and  five  members  of  mi- 
nority races.  Nationally  In  19«1  clvU  author- 
ities took  the  lives  of  43  persons.  Of  this 
number  20  were  Caucasians  and  22  were  Ne- 
groes— a  ratio  far  out  of  proportion  both  to 
population  and  division  of  offenses. 

Can  we  deny  that  capital  punishment  im- 
poses a  further,  and  fatal,  discrimination 
agaliMt  those  among  \ls  who  already  are  the 
most  common  victims  of  bigotry  and  preju- 
dice? 

As  for  the  poor  of  all  races.  It  Is  clear  we 
execute  them  In  disproportionate  numbers 
because  they  lack  the  resources  to  retain  the 
most  skillful  counsel  or  to  press  their  cases 
to  ths  ultimata. 

I  believe  we  must  banish  the  death  penalty 
as  an  act  of  public  conscience.  I  believe 
California  should  Join  those  States  and  na- 
tions which  reoognlae  that  no  society  Is  In- 
fallible In  Its  Judgments  and  that  no  man 
Is  beyond  hope — beyond  our  power  and  God's 
to  redeem  him. 

EDKTnfD  a.  Baowir. 
Governor  of  California. 


holiday  for  the  people  of  Rumania.  Be- 
cause their  homeland  Is  now  occupied, 
the  holiday  can  only  be  obierved  openly 
by  Rumanians  outside  the  country's 
borders  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  still  in 
their  native  land. 

Even  though  another  official  holiday 
has  been  declared  by  the  occupying 
forces  the  importance  of  the  May  10  date 
cannot  be  overshadowed.  Rumania's 
Independence  of  the  past  is  a  proud 
memory  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Rumanians  and  this  day  Is  a  symbol 
which  encourages  these  people  to  retain 
the  faith  and  hope  that  freedom  will  once 
again  return  to  their  homeland. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  in  saluting 
these  courageous  people  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  cause  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. 


Law:  Tbe  Way  to  World  Peace 


Romaniaii  Hofiday  Obtervanct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrtdat.  May  9.  19€S 

\b.  TAPT.    l£r.  Speaker,  for  many 
decades  May  10  has  been  a  traditional 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CAUrORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1983 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  citizens  throughout  the  Nation 
payed  homage  to  Law  Day.  Great  ora- 
tions were  delivered  as  some  of  our  most 
articulate  leaders  surveyed  the  past, 
studied  the  present,  and  scanned  the 
future.  It  was  a  day  when  all  Americans 
reafflrmed  their  belief  In  a  government 
of  laws  functioning  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constiution. 

But  the  chief  value  of  Law  Day  would 
not  be  achieved  if  It  were  only  an  occa- 
sion for  laudatory  remarks  about  the 
Constitution.  For  while  we  Americans 
live  in  a  land  of  law,  we  cannot  survive 
as  a  nation  or  as  a  people  unless  we  live 
in  a  world  of  law.  The  alternative  to 
world  law  Is  world  war. 

Paul  Anders,  a  yoimg  man  In  my  dis- 
trict who  Is  a  junior  at  Bonita  High 
School,  excellently  expressed  this  belief 
In  words  which  won  him  first  prize  in 
the  third  annual  Law  Day  Essay  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Citrus  Lawyers'  Wives 
Club.  The  scope  of  Pauls  intellectual 
and  writing  ability  Is  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  he  competed  with  150  stu- 
dents representing  10  high  schools. 

For  his  perceptive  insight  into  the 
world's  most  critical  need.  Paul  was 
awarded  a  personal  trophy  and  a  $100 
savings  bond.  A  perpetual  trophy  was 
presented  to  Bonita  High  School,  in 
recognition  of  its  role  In  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  development  of  this  out- 
standing young  man. 

It  behooves  this  Congress  to  heed  the 
message  of  Paul  Anders,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  our  actions  today  forge  his 
tomorrow. 

The  essay  follows: 
How  THS  Law  AmscTB  Orm  Lives — ^Law:  Tit« 
Wat  to  Wobld  Pkacs 

Today  ths  world  stands  on  the  brink  of  a 
danger  so  terrible  and  threatening  that  It  Is 
forced  to  shrink  back  In  horror:  the  loom- 
ing possibility  of   nuclear  war.    Its  threat 


Is  felt  in  the  lives  of  moet  humans  on  the 
globe.  Many  plans,  both  practical  and 
Idealistic,  have  been  put  forth  as  possible 
deterrents  to  this  awful  menace. 

Heading  the  list  of  workable  Ideas  is  the 
possibility  of  world  cooperation  under  an  ac- 
ceptable system  erf  law,  regulating  the  affairs 
of  all  nations.  Some  consider  this  to  be  a 
Utopian  concept,  not  feasible  for  today's  af- 
fairs. But  Is  It?  I  think  not.  I  feel  that 
hope  for  world  peace  through  world  law  Is 
the  brightest  and  perhaps  the  only  poesl- 
bUlty  left  to  mankind  In  his  effort  to  solve 
International  differences. 

Since  history  Is  said  to  repeat  Itself,  we 
can  look  to  history  In  this  matter.  Man 
has  tried  a  number  of  means  to  gain  world 
peace.  Unfortunately,  they  have.  In  moet 
cases,  been  war  and  conflict.  The  world  has 
tried  war  and  It  has  proved  to  be  a  miserable 
faUure  In  gaining  prolonged  peace.  In  the 
past  20  years  we  have  fought  twn  wars.  Yet. 
do  we  have  peace?  In  recent  time  war  has 
but  changed  one  set  of  enemies  for  another. 
War  has  achieved  peace  for  a  short  period, 
eventually  repeating  itself  In  ever  more 
frightening  aspects.  Today  war  Is  not  even 
considerable  as  a  peace-prolonging  agent. 
The  results  of  nuclear  war  are  all  too  well 
known  to  moet  of  us.  We  have  no  recourse 
but  to  try  a  new.  more  rational  road  to 
peace.     Law  Is  the  paving  of  this  roculway. 

It  Is  evident  that  men  In  many  nations 
of  the  world  have  realized  the  need  for  a 
different  approach  to  solving  the  problem  of 
world  conflict,  the  approach  of  world  law.  A 
number  of  steps  have  already  been  taken  In 
this  direction.  The  most  shining  of  these 
is  the  United  Nations  and  Its  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations and  agencies.  This  body  has 
proved  that  It  is  possible  for  nations  to  func- 
tion in  an  orderly  and  legal  manner  when 
differences  arise  It  has  provided  a  common 
ground  for  talks  on  world  problems  and  a 
rudimentary  system  of  rules  and  laws  by 
which  members  are  expected  to  abide.  Yet, 
when  one  evaluates  the  organization  of  world 
laws  In  Its  present  form,  one  notes  a  need 
for  growth. 

For  example.  It  has  become  Increasingly 
evident  that  a  more  advanced  legal  system 
Is  needed  to  control  world  affairs.  TTils  sys- 
tem must  be  endowed  virlth  powers  of  en- 
forcement, to  back  up  Its  laws  and  resolu- 
tions. 

Even  more  basic  Is  a  need  for  a  change  In 
national  and  individual  attitudes,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  open  contempt  held  by  some 
nations  toward  the  rules  of  the  Assembly. 
The  attitudes  of  individuals  are  a  funda- 
mental factor  in  the  functioning  system  of 
legality.  An  order  of  law  Is  only  efficient 
when  It  commands  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  thoee  whom  It  affects.  Only  when  Individ- 
ual citizens  recognize  the  law,  any  law,  for 
what  It  Is,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all 
people,  will  that  system  become  the  true 
motivating  force  toward  the  order  for  which 
It  was  designed.  This  applies  to  world  law 
as  much  as  to  any  law. 

The  question  then  arises,  Is  such  accept- 
ance by  the  world  of  an  International  legal 
system  possible?  This  question  would  not 
exist  If  political,  emotional,  and  sociological 
boiuidarles  were  entirely  removed.  The  fact 
that  such  limitations  do  exist,  blocking  ef- 
forts toward  world  peace  through  world  law, 
Is  painfully  evident.  However,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  future  unity  of  the  world  Is 
not  so  Impossible  as  people  once  thought. 
Psychologists  tell  us  today  that  men  every- 
where have  basically  the  same  wants,  desires, 
and  aspirations.  If  this  Is  so.  then  merely 
manmade  Institutions  stand  in  the  path  of 
peace.  I  am  not  attempting  to  suggest  that 
such  instltutlorw  will  ever  be  entirely  re- 
moved, but  It  does  seem  feasible  that  coop- 
eration and  ooallatlon  could  be  achieved  to 
some  degree.  Herein  lies  the  hope  and  fu- 
ture of  world  law  and  organization. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  Is  not  only  the 


privilege  but  the  responsibility  of  mankind, 
today  and  In  the  future,  to  create  truly  ef- 
fective means  of  controlling  world  affairs 
through  law.  It  will  not  be  easy.  It  Is  al- 
ways more  difficult  to  summon  the  patience 
and  intelligence  required  to  deal  with  a  prob- 
lem peacefully  than  to  resort  to  the  easier 
method  of  force.  The  situation  Is  not  In- 
surmountable. Let  us  work  toward  the  day 
when  we  shall  see  world  peace  through  world 
law  realized.  It  is  Imperative  that  this  be 
our  goal.  As  a  nation,  citizens  of  the  world, 
and  members  of  the  human  race  we  must, 
and  I  am  confident  that  we  will,  build  the 
road  to  world  peace. 


Fort  Lauderdale  News  Pats  Bimungham 
Sihiation  in  Proper  Perspective 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  considerable  comment 
about  the  activities  of  the  Negro  agita- 
tors In  the  city  of  Birmingham  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  The  true  picture  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Birmingham  Is  very  hard 
to  ascertain  If  one  relies  only  on  pub- 
lished reports.  I  have  been  In  touch  with 
the  situation  ever  since  its  beginning. 
Yesterday  I  took  the  Well  of  the  House 
to  clarify  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
trouble  that  is  being  visited  on  my  home 
city  due  to  the  activities  of  outsiders  who 
have  no  stake  in  Birmingham's  growth, 
welfare,  or  progress. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Port  Lauderdale  News  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale, Fla.,  puts  the  Birmingham  situ- 
ation into  a  proper  perspective.  I  insert 
the  editorial  by  Mr.  William  A.  Mullen 
herewith. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From   the   Fort   Lauderdale   News.    May    6, 

1963] 

Birmingham  Situation  Can  Light  Explosive 

Fuse  to  Race  Tensions 

The  situation  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  should 
be  of  the  greatest  concern  to  every  American 
dedicated  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

The  danger  Inherent  In  the  Birmingham 
racial  strife  Is  not  confined  to  the  personal 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  citizens,  Negro 
and  white.  In  that  beleaguered  city.  A  very 
real  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  planned 
and  carefully  executed  Negro  demonstra- 
tions there  can  be  the  spark  that  will  explode 
racial  tensions  elsewhere  In  the  entire 
Nation. 

To  the  chagrin  and  dismay  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  there  have  been  race  riots  In  the 
past  In  some  of  our  ncn-them  cities.  They 
are  ugly  affairs  and  they  leave  a  traU  of 
dead  and  Injured  In  their  wake,  along  with 
a  community  scar  that  never  Is  quite  healed. 

Moreover,  the  hyper  news  coverage  of  the 
Birmingham  demonstrations  presents  the 
story  with  the  accent  on  the  activities  of  the 
demonstrators  and  is  a  choice  morsel  for 
the  hungry  propaganda  machine  of  the 
Communists. 

Esi}eclally  to  be  deplored  is  the  use  of 
schoolchildren  as  Innocent  "fronts"  in  a 
movement  that  is  patently  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  professional  racists  and  agitators. 

Aside  from  exposing  the  youngsters  to  the 


terror  and  brutality  that  can  erupt  when 
such  demonstrations  get  out  of  hand,  the 
exploitation  cannot  help  but  be  a  false  les- 
son to  them  to  take  the  law  In  their  own 
hands  when  a  real  or  fancied  purpose  Is  to 
be  served. 

Thfs  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished processes  of  the'tTnited  States  and  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  a  proclamation  Issued 
only  last  week  by  President  Kennedy  in  de- 
claring Law  Day,  U.S.A.  as  an  occasion  that 
contrasts  the  American  peaceful,  legal 
foundations  with  the  dictatorships  and 
violence  In  Communist-controlled  nations. 

Leaders  of  the  racial  demonstrations  can- 
not help  but  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  violating  the  law  In  sending  wave 
after  wave  of  their  troopw  to  taunt  and  defy 
the  police. 

Those  leaders,  who  Include  Martin  Luther 
King  and  officials  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
must  fully  realize  that  many  demonstrators 
may  be  Injvired,  or  even  killed. 

Obvloiisly,  they  couldn't  care  less,  for  one 
NAACP  officer  has  warned  that  blood  "will 
flow  in  the  streets"  before  the  racial  revolu- 
tion Is  over.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  he  might 
be  correct,  and  that  blood  might  flow 
wherever  there  Is  a  mixed  population  of 
Negroes  and  whites. 

That  eventually  would  be  the  worst  set- 
back for  racial  harmony  possible  and  would 
have  a  reverse  effect  on  the  desired  objec- 
tives of  advancement  of  the  Negroes.  We 
do  not  believe  that  most  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens favor  this  hotblooded  approach  for  that 
very  reason. 

The  Birmingham  demonstrations  are  not 
true  sjrmptoms  of  an  evil  condition  in  a 
Southern  city  because  they  obviously  are  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy  of  racists  and  rabble- 
rousers  from  elsewhere  who  have  made  that 
city  a  target. 

Validity  of  the  noble  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  Negro  on  the  Birmingham 
battleground  becomes  more  suspect  with  the 
United  Press  International  report  that  King 
agreed  to  .secret  negotiations  with  Birming- 
ham business  and  professional  leaders  rx)  Im- 
prove conditions  for  the  city's  Negroes,  th.?n 
backed  out. 

The  source  was  Rev.  Albert  8.  Foley, 
S.J.,  a  sociology  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  Alabama  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Committee.  Father  Foley  said 
King  at  first  agreed  to  his  i>ersonal  appeal 
to  call  off  the  demonstrations  In  favor  of 
the  meetings,  then  changed  his  mind  with- 
out notice. 

Father  Foley  said  a  member  of  King's 
organization  told  him  that  Its  treasury  was 
nearly  depleted  and  that  the  demonstration.^ 
were  needed  to  spark  sagging  contributions, 
the  UPI  report  stated. 

Now  If  that  Is  the  case,  and  certainly  the 
truthfulness  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  God 
and  His  people  is  to  be  accepted,  then  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  entire  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  demonstrations  places  the  value 
of  money  over  the  value  of  the  people  cal- 
lously bsing  misled. 

No  person  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in 
his  soul  should  condone  or  support  such  a 
conspiracy  having  a  contrived  purpose  con- 
cealed by  a  false  cloak  of  nobility.  And  If 
President  Kennedy  has  had  the  time  to  tele- 
phone Martin  Luther  King  personally  while 
he  was  Jailed  for  racial  disturbances,  then 
he  should  take  the  time  to  make  another 
call  advising  the  Reverend  Mr.  King  to  cease 
and  desist  In  Birmingham  for  the  common 
good — before  It  is  too  late. 

Both  lieverend  King  and  the  President 
could  set  a  better  exsmaple  for  racial  harmony 
and  advancement  for  the  Negro  by  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  civil  rights  without  civil  respon- 
sibilities transform  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  Into  a  vicious  Jungle  every  night. 

William  A.  Mullen. 
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Tribute  OB  SOtli  Annireriuj  of  Soaihern 
Califoniu  Flower  Growcrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CAUTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai/,  May  8.  196S 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  beauti- 
ful, fresh  cut  flowers  decorated  the  tables 
at  the  annual  Joint  dinner  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Society  and  of  the  California 
representatives  to  the  VS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
the  International  Inn  April  30.  1963. 
These  special  touches  of  living  color, 
which  remind  so  many  of  us  of  our  native 
California,  were  contributed  this  year, 
as  they  have  been  for  the  past  decade. 
by  the  Southern  California  Flower  Grow- 
ers. Inc..  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  members  of  this  association  are 
Americans  of  Js^anese  ancestry,  many 
of  whom  served  with  honor  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  during  World  War 
n  and  In  Korea.  They  contribute  frssh 
cut  flowers  for  table  decorations  and  cor- 
sages for  the  ladies  every  year  to  remind 
us  that  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  In  this 
country,  as  those  of  similar  ancestry  In 
their  native  Japan,  are  specialists  In  the 
art  of  growing  flowers  and  in  imparting 
a  sense  of  beauty  to  the  contemporary 
scene.  Moreover,  they  and  their  parents 
before  them  have  contributed  much  to 
the  development  of  flower  growing  as 
one  of  California's  major  Industries. 

The  Japanese  flower  growers  In  south- 
em  California,  some  36  in  number,  first 
organized  their  flower  market  at  Fourth 
and  Los  Angeles  Streets  In  Los  Angeles 
in  1913.  Their  first  market  space  com- 
prised 20  by  60  feet. 

This  year  they  celebrate  their  50th  year 
of  continuous  service,  except  for  the  war 
years  when  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  evacuated  from  their  west  coast 
homes  and  associations,  by  dedicating  in 
September  the  largest  flower  market  In 
the  United  States  where  producers  can 
gather  and  sell  their  products.  It  will  be 
the  only  flower  market  in  the  Nation 
built  solely  for  the  floral  Industry.  It 
will  be  on  the  spot  where  for  the  past  40 
years  the  flower  market  has  flourished — 
in  the  center  of  the  wholesale  flower  dis- 
trict. 

This  three-story  concrete  building, 
which  will  have  a  floor  lura  of  some 
190,000  square  feet,  costing  more  than 
$2  million,  and  completely  air  condi- 
tioned, will  be  a  llTtng  memorial  to  the 
American  sense  of  liviag  beauty  as  ex- 
pressed in  natural  flowers  and  a  tribute 
to  the  Japanese-Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
of  California  and  to  the  flower  industry. 

Initially  grossing  only  $5  a  day.  in 
the  past  half -century  the  flower  market 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  now 
grosses  more  than  $25  million  per  year. 
From  some  36  growers  in  1913,  it  grew 
to  accommodate  124  growers  in  a  single 
year,  when  the  market  was  incorporated 
and  moved  to  Fourth  and  Wall  Streets  in 
1914.    In  10  years,  by  1S23,  the  market 


had  expanded  to  serve  some  159  mem- 
bers and  the  market  moved  to  its  presMit 
location,  at  755  Wall  Street,  In  the  heart 
of  Los  Angeles'  wholesale  flower  market 
district 

After  World  War  n,  when  Japanese- 
Americans  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  former  homes  in  California  and 
elsewhere  on  the  west  coast,  only  about 
a  hundred  of  its  former  members  re- 
turned to  the  flower  market  Others  re- 
turned but  did  not  go  back  Into  the 
flower  business  because  their  former 
properties  were  no  longer  available  to 
them,  because  of  their  inability  to  piir- 
chase  needed  land,  because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  flnd  qiiallfled  help.  These  moved 
into  other  flelds,  some  more  lucrative  or 
more  appropriate  to  their  talents  than 
horticulture. 

In  any  event  today  the  flower  market 
services  some  100  members,  who  have 
nurseries  in  an  area  extending  from  just 
south  of  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego 
County.  Thes  members  produce  approx- 
imately 65  percent  of  all  the  flowers  sold 
in  southern  California.  These  100  mem- 
bers, incidentally,  now  produce  with 
modem  and  improved  technology  and 
mechanization  more  than  the  159  mem- 
bers produced  just  prior  to  World 
Waril. 

The  cut  flower  and  ornamental  plants 
industry  of  California,  whose  products 
are  shipped  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  but  to  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  is  now  an  $85 
million  a  year  operation.  There  has  been 
a  stready  growth  in  production  over  the 
years,  although  the  number  of  producers 
has  decreased.  The  industry  has  seen 
the  transition  from  the  family-type  nurs- 
eries to  modern  corporations,  complete 
with  staffs  for  research,  production,  and 
sales.  The  so-called  small  produ«ers  to- 
day tend  to  grow  the  miscellaneous  prod- 
ucts, with  their  great  and  endless  variety, 
while  the  large  producers  tend  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  regular  sales  items,  such 
as  stocks,  roses,  gladiolus,  and  carna- 
tions. As  with  other  American  indus- 
tries, the  marginal  growers  have  been 
dropping  out  and  the  industry  faces  new 
challenges  from  plastic  flowers  and  flow- 
er substitutes.  But  the  California  In- 
dustry continues  to  believe  that  one  can 
say  it  better  with  flowers. 

In  any  event,  the  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  southern  California  flower 
growers  and  Its  market  have  paralleled 
the  remarkable  and  spectacular  growth 
and  expansion  of  all  of  California,  and 
especially  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

The  development  of  the  market  is  a 
commentary  on  the  dedication  and  con- 
scientious effort  of  its  ofllcers  and  mem- 
bers over  the  years  not  only  in  trying 
to  grow  the  most  beautiful  flowers  In 
the  world  most  eCBciently  but  also  In 
cooperative  effort  to  better  serve  the 
flower-buying  public  at  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  levels.  Their  saccess 
story  is  another  example  of  combining 
industry,  with  integrity  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  the  American  frontier. 

The  present  ofllcers  of  the  flower  mar- 
ket are  Gongoro  Endo.  president;  Kazuo 
Minami.  vice  pre.sident;  George  Kobata. 
secretary;  Tom  Endow,  treasurer;  and 
Frank  Kuwahara.  general  manager. 


So,  as  this  unique  group  of  Call- 
fomians  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary 
of  service  to  Its  members  and  the  people 
of  the  State  and  Nation,  I  know  that 
Members  will  join  with  me  in  congrat- 
ulating them  on  their  success  and 
achievements  in  the  past  half  century 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  next  50 
years  will  see  them  enjoy  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 


ResoIatioB  by  the  Propeller  Gob  of  the 
United  States,  Port  of  Buffalo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  SUtes,  Port  of 
Buffalo,  expressing  opposition  to  H.R. 
4700  and  S.  1061  which  would  exempt 
railroads  from  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  mini- 
mum rates  for  bulk  commodities. 

As  one  who  has  been  vitally  interested 
in  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
our  port  facilities,  I  commend  the  Pro- 
peller Club  for  taking  this  action  against 
any  possible  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
water '  transportation  industry  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  port  of  Buffa- 
lo. N.Y. 

The  resolution  follows:   I 
Rksolotion  bt  thk  Propuxcb  Clcb  or  th« 
UNrriD   Statis,   Pobt  or  BxjrrALO 

Whereas  the  port  of  Buffalo  U  the  major 
eastern  termlniu  of  the  Great  Lakes  system 
and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  Barge 
Canal;  and 

Whereas  Buflalo  In  large  measure  owes  Its 
position  as  an  Industrial  and  commercial 
center  to  the  distinct  economic  advantages 
afforded  It  by  low  cost  transportation  of  bulk 
commodities  such  as  Iron  ore.  coal,  limestone 
and  grain  over  the  Great  Lakes  system;  and 

Whereas  such  low-cost  water  transporta- 
tion continues  to  be  of  critical  Importance 
to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Port  of 
Buffalo  and  of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  economies  of  such  water 
transportation  have  been  preserved  by  the 
presence  of  Federal  minimum  rate  regula- 
tion of  competitive  rail  traffic  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier and  the  public  In  general  by  tlie  absence 
of  large  scale  below  cost  rate  cutting  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads  which  by  reason  of 
their  vastly  superior  reso\irces  coxild  sustain 
the  ravages  of  such  destructive  rate  prac- 
tices, to  the  ultimate  elimination  of  the 
Inherently  lower  cost  water  carrier;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  now  proposed  In  S.  1061  and 
Hit.  4700.  now  before  Congress,  to  exempt 
railroads  from  the  regulation  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comnalsslon  over  their  mini- 
mum rates  for  carriage  of  bulk  commodities; 
and 

Whereas  such  legislation  would  serloxisly 
endanger  the  continued  survival  of  the  water 
transportation  Industry  of  the  Great  Lakes 
upon  which  the  port  of  Buffalo  and  the 
general  public  so  greatly  depend:  Now,  there- 
fore, it  is 

Resolved.  That  the  Propeller  Club  of  the 
United  States,  port  of  Buffalo,  strongly  op- 


poses any  such  measures  as  contained  In 
S.  1061  and  H.R.  4700  withdrawing  or  dimin- 
ishing thte  authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  over  potentially  dlstruc- 
tlve  railroad  ratemaklng;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  the  port  of  Buffalo  directs 
that  Its  vigorous  opposition  to  these  pro- 
posals be  conununlcated  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  through  Its  representa- 
tives and  the  appropriate  committees. 


Take   N«te 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNNSTLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Press  of  May  8, 1963: 
Take  Notb 
(By  Gilbert  Love) 

Anyone  who  might  think  he  could  make 
money  at  a  racetrack  should  heed  some 
statistics  in  the  May  0  Issue  of  Sports  Illus- 
trated. 

Dr.  Raymond  Hammond,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
a  horse  player  himself,  makes  the  point  that 
the  tax  collectors  take  about  one-sixth  of  the 
money  bet  on  every  race. 

The  frequent  bettor,  he  says,  may  be  pay- 
ing a  sales  tax  of  100  percent  for  the  privi- 
lege of  gambling. 

Some  other  bits  of  Infornatlon  I've  been 
picking  up  here  and  there.  In  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  of  some  personal  Interest  to 
you.  Include  a  Government  >eport  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  American  aaen  go  fishing.  A 
fifth  go  hunting. 

If  you  think  you'd  enjoy  some  organized 
hiking,  biking,  canoeing,  etc..  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  flnd  out  what's  avaUabJ*. 

This  Is  American  Youth  Hostel  Week.  The 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  American  Youth  Hos- 
tel win  put  on  a  canoeing  demonstration 
at  the  Monongahela  Wharf  at  8:30  tonight, 
then  adjovim  to  Its  headquarters  for  a  ca- 
noeing movie. 

Tomorrow  night  at  8  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral open  house  at  headquarters,  which  Is  In 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Center,  6300  Fifth 
Avenue. 

A  bumper  plate  saying  "Keep  Pennsyl- 
vania Clean  and  Green,  caa  be  obtained  by 
sending  $1  to  the  Caniok  Sportsmen's  Club 
Box  7917,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  according  to  Its 
president,  Steve  Cupka. 

Moving  companies — at  least  the  members 
of  the  ICayflower  orgiuiteatlom — have  famUy 
coimselors  who  can  teU  a  housewife  Just 
about  anything  she  wants  to  know  about 
moving  and  establishing  a  home  In  a  strange 
city.  That  Is  pointed  out  to  a  letter  from 
Donna  Walker,  who  Is  counselor  with  Shan- 
ah  an -Mayflower  here. 

The  National  Safety  CouncU  estimates  that 
6.000  lives  a  year  could  be  saved  If  all  cars 
were  equipped  with  safety  belts  and  all 
autoists  used  them. 

Since  IS&O  this  country  has  been  buying 
.more  steel  from  other  nations  than  It  has 
been  able  to  sell  abroad,  a  pamphlet  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  points  out. 
That's  not  Jiwt  Important  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  pamphlet  says  American  steel  workers 
and  their  families  number  X360.000,  and  the 
Indvistry  has  a  mUUcn  stockholders. 

Americans  own  1,300,000  vacation  houses 
and  th«y  are  Increadng  at  a  rate  ot  100,000 
a  jtttr. 


Surprising  statistics — 

Autos  take  41  million  Americans  to  and 
from  work,  while  buses  and  trolleys  take 
2,500,000. 

The  average  family  spends  99  a  year  on 
postage. 

Installment  buying  has  increased  1.000  per- 
cent In  the  past  20  years.  Still  the  delin- 
quency rate   Is  only  about   1   percent. 


Writing  to  Your  Congressman:  The  Way 
and  the  Wherefore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprQ  9. 1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE].  The  article  is  full 
of  excellent  advice.  I  commend  it  to 
every  Member  of  the  House — and  to  our 
constituents : 

Writing   to  Your   Congressman:    The  Wat 
AND  THE  Wherefore 

Any  newspaper  reporter — whether  he  be 
a  potential  Walter  Lippmann  still  admiring 
his  framed  journallfim  degree  or  an  experi- 
enced political  analyst  In  Washington — Is 
familiar  with  the  famous  five  "W'a."  Answers 
to  the  five  questions — who,  why,  what,  when. 
and  where — are  the  Ingredients  of  a  good 
news  story. 

Curiously  enough,  the  five  "W's"  can  also 
be  applied  to  the  important  bvislness  of 
writing  to  your  Congressman. 

The  answers  to  the  first  two,  "who"  and 
"why,"  nibble  at  the  very  roots  of  American 
democracy.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  rep- 
resentation, and  his  Congressman  In  Wash- 
ington Is  elected  to  preserve  and  extend 
those  rights.  It  Is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that 
every  citizen  has  (to  coin  a  phrase)  a  right 
to  write. 

The  best  reason  for  writing  to  your  Con- 
gressman is  to  make  sure  that  he  Is,  In  fact, 
representing  you  and  will  continue  to  work 
diligently  for  the  best  Interests  of  both  his 
district  and  the  Nation.  Dont  forget  either 
that  your  Congressman  rep«-esents  all  the 
people  of  his  district  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical party.  Though  your  views  on  some 
Issues  might  differ,  he  will  still  be  Interested 
In  hearing  from  you. 

"What"  should  you  write  your  Congress- 
man about?  This  is  a  difBcult  question,  and 
the  obvious  answer  may  be  the  laest  one. 
You  should  write  when  you  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  an  Issue  or  a"bUl  before  the  Con- 
gress. Chances  are — if  you  actually  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write — you  brileve 
deeply  In  a  particular  viewpoint  or  bill.  You 
are  expressing  the  Innate  desire  of  man  to  be 
understood,  to  communicate,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  all  decisions  affecting  his  future. 

This  said,  It  Is  best  to  write  ydtir  Congress- 
man as  though  you  were  talking  to  him  In 
person.  You  should  t>e  straightforward,  sin- 
cere, and  brief.  A  good  crisp  letter  which  ex- 
plains your  position  in  foxir  or  five  solid  para- 
graphs Is  more  effective  than  a  rambling, 
three-  or  four-page  speech  which  exhausts 
both  you  and  the  Congressman.  In  deciding 
what  to  write.  Individuality  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  Your  Representative 
wants  to  know  what  you  feel  as  a  voter  and 
a  citizen. 

Your  Congressman,  naturally,  Is  Interested 
In  those  local  problems  which  relate  to  the 
Federal  Government.    WhUe  he  always  wants 


to  hear  about  specific  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress, he  also  wants  to  know  how  you  feel 
about  such  Important  matters  as  civil  rights, 
foreign  affairs,  and  domestic  Usues  that  are 
not  voted  on  dally,  except  Indirectly.  An- 
other thing  to  remember  Is  that  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Issues  Involve  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  have  no  relation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Make  certain  that  the  man 
to  whom  you  write  Is  the  one  who  can  be  of 
help  to  you.  Your  Congressman  can  be  of 
little  real  assistance,  for  example.  In  Improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  6f  local  police.  This  Is 
strictly  a  municipal  or  county  matter. 

The  question  of  "when"  Is  also  vital,  as 
timing  always  Is.  A  quarterback  calls  his 
signals  on  Saturday  and  not  on  Monday. 
After  one  game  Is  over,  he  must  begin  prepar- 
ing for  the  next.  Similarly,  the  time  to  write 
Is  during  the  strategic  preparation  stages  be- 
fore a  vote  of  the  full  Hoxise  Is  taken.  Ob- 
viously, It  doesnt  mean  much  to  "Monday 
morning  quarterbawik"  a  measure  after  It  has 
been  voted  on. 

Finally,  everyone  knows  "where**  to  write 
his  Congressman,  but  often  people  fall  to  re- 
alize that  many  have  offices  In  their  districts. 
Find  out  where  his  office  Is  and  try  to  meet 
him.  I,  for  Instance,  hold  office  hours  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  as  often  as  possible 
and  maintain  a  congressional  c^Sce  In  my 
hometown. 

A  few  hints  may  loe  In  order  now  that 
general  answers  have  been  suggested  for  the 
five  "W's."  Four  basic  essentials  to  keep 
In  mind  are:  (1)  Know  what  you  are  talking 
about;  (2)  tell  your  Congressman  how  the 
proposed  legislation  will  affect  you  and  yovir 
business;  (3)  believe  in  the  value  of  a  per- 
sonal letter  rather  than  a  form  or  petition; 
and  (4)  don't  forget  to  write  legibly  and 
always  include  your  address,  even  on  peti- 
tions. This  can  save  both  time  and  temper 
and  assures  an  answer.  Above  all,  remember 
that  more  meaning  will  be  placed  on  the  sin- 
cere, individual  approach.  It  Is  possible  that 
one  forthright  letter  will  be  more  valxiable 
than  10  signatures  scribbled  on  a  petition 
or  20  form  letters. 

A  Congressman  receives  up  to  275  letters 
a  day  when  pressing  issues  confront  the  Na- 
tion, with  a  dally  average  of  150  letters. 
Since  January  9  of  this  year,  my  office  has 
answered  125  pieces  of  mall  each  day.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  major  legislation  is  pend- 
ing as  yet.  So  you  can  see  how  Imp^tant 
every  minute  becomes.  McH-e  than  ever  be- 
fore, a  Congressman  spends  his  time  helping 
you — his  constituents — bridge  the  growing 
gap  between  the  Individual  and  ever-Increas- 
ing big  Government. 

To  conclude  on  a  personal  note.  I  encour- 
age the  closest  possible  ties  with  the  people 
of  my  district.  I  want  to  see  them  when 
they  are  in  Washington  and  talk  with  them 
at  home.  When  this  is  not  possible,  I  ask 
them  to  write  whenever  they  wish.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  response  has  been 
enthusiastic. 

In  this  way,  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging 
a  portion  of  my  responsibilities  in  the  proper 
manner.  I  think  that  I  can  sensibly  Judge 
the  thinking  and  sometimes  actually  feel  the 
pulse  of  my  district.  Only  In  this  way  can 
a  Oongreasman  truly  represent  his  people  as 
their  agent  and  deputy  befcv«  the  highest 
legislative  tribunal  In  the  land. 


Polish  National  Holidaj 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1963 

Mr.    DORN.     Mr.    Speaker,    Poland's 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
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freedom  throughout  the  world  i£  second 
to  none.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  Poland's  sym- 
pathy, understandim?.  and  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution. 
We  will  never  forget  her  gallant  fight  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  for  Individual 
liberty.  The  people  of  Poland  fought 
desperately  and  valiantly  against  the 
unprovoked  aggression  of  the  ruthless 
Nazi  armies. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  all 
pause  to  honor  the  great  Polish  people 
on  the  Polish  national  holiday.  All 
freedom-lovtn;  people  Join  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  Poland  will  soon  be  free  from 
Communist  oppression.  We  must  never 
forget  that  when  the  Nazi  armies  under 
Hitler  Invaded  Poland  September  1,  1939. 
almost  simultaneously  Poland  was 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  dastardly  in- 
vasion from  the  East  by  the  Red  armies 
of  Communist  Russia. 

Until  the  day  of  liberation  from  com- 
munism, the  people  of  Poland  will  have 
the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  the 
American  people. 


Tribote  to  the  HoDorable  Emanael  Celler 
OB  the  Occasaoa  of  His  7Stli  Birtliday 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mew  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
was  bom  Ln  the  city  of  Brooklyn  on 
May  6,  1888.  Few  people  realized  at 
that  time  that  he  would  be.  on  his 
75th  birthday,  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegaUon.  I  refer  to  the 
Honorable  E^makxtil  Ckllek.  a  man  who 
has  served  his  city.  State,  and  Nation 
with  honor. 

Emanukl  Cellek.  our  colleague  In  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  attended  the 
public  schools  and  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  In 
1912  from  Columbia  Law  School.  He 
practiced  law  for  about  10  years,  and 
then  was  elected  to  the  68th  Congress  in 
1922.  He  has  served  in  this  body  in  all 
succeeding  Congresses.  There  Is  one 
man  In  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
has  served  longer  than  he.  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  know 
and  to  serve  as  a  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  Emanttel  Cbller. 
In  that  period  of  time  I  have  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  him  as  a  colleague  and 
as  a  personal  friend  His  Integrity,  his 
ability,  and  his  wit  have  added  much  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

During  his  40  years  of  service.  Emanttil 
Celler  has  sponsored  and  had  enacted 
Into  law  more  than  100  bills.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights 
and  he  has  shown  courage  in  his  fight  In 
the  antimonopoly  field.  He  is  presently 
the  chairman  of  that  important  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


The  fact  that  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Ckllix  has  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlTC*  for  these  many  years 
shows  the  high  esteem  In  which  he  Is 
held  by  his  constituents  and  by  those 
who  know  him. 

On  this  occasion  of  Emanuel  Celler 's 
75th  birthday.  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
health  and  God's  ble.ssings  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  years. 


Hie    Remarkable    Kadoorie    Brother!    of 
HoDg  KoDg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1963 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  two  of 
the  finest  people  I  know  are  Lawrence 
and  Horace  Kadoorle :  I  am  proud  to  call 
them  my  friends.  For  many  years  they 
have  foUowed  the  example  set  by  their 
father  by  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  story  of  these  good  peo- 
ple that  appeared  In  the  May.  1963.  Is- 
sue of  the  Reader's  Digest: 
The  Remakkablx  Kaooosik  Brothehs  or 
HoNO  Kong 
(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 

In  many  parte  of  the  world  I've  wltneaaed 
the  shine  of  pride  on  the  faces  of  people  who 
have  achieved  security  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  against  great  obstacles  But 
never  have  I  seen  such  radiant  faces  as 
those  In  Cheung  Sheung.  a  village  I  stumbled 
upon  recently  while  roving  Hong  Kong's 
"New  Territories" — that  portion  of  the  col- 
ony on  the  mainland  which  fronts  the 
Chinese  border.  The  villagers,  all  refugees 
from  Red  terror,  buzzed  about  me.  eager  to 
show  me  their  lush  little  farms,  their  pin- 
neat  homes,  their  healthy  broods  of  pigs, 
chickens  and  geese. 

Suddenly  over  the  hubbub  I  heard  a 
shout,  and  the  crowd  left  me  to  surge  toward 
the  road  where  an  ancient  motorcar  was  ap- 
proaching. The  car  braked  to  a  stop,  two 
white  men  leaped  out  and  were  promptly 
engulfed  by  the  crowd.  One  of  the  men. 
smiling  and  businesslike,  began  asking  ques- 
tions. The  other,  stocky  and  merryeyed. 
handed  out  little  packets  of  raisins  to  the 
children. 

It  wasn't  until  I  heard  a  familiar  name 
amid  the  excited  voices  that  I  realized  the 
newcomers'  Identities:  Lawrence  and  Horace 
Kadoorle.  sons  of  a  multimillionaire  Jewish 
philanthropist,  who  operate  one  of  the  most 
effective  privately  sponsored  onslaufrhts  on 
human    need   anywhere   in    the   world 

In  the  past  12  years  the  Kadoorle  Agri- 
cultural Aid  Association  has  helped  more 
than  300.000  poverty  stricken  refugees  and 
peasants,  turning  some  7S.0OO  into  inde- 
pendent farmers.  Thanks  largely  to  KAAA. 
the  colony's  farm  production  has  .more  than 
tripled. 

Between  1949  and  1951  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  refugees  from  Red  China,  moet  of 
them  destitute,  poured  into  the  city  of  Hong 
Kong  and  the  rural  New  Territories  Oov- 
emment  and  private  relief  agencies  did  what 
they  could.  But  when  the  tide  swelled  the 
colony's  population  to  nearly  three  times 
Its  postwar  level,  the  Kadoorie  brothers 
knew  from  past  experience  that  mere  re- 
lief was  not  enough.  To  discover  the  dimen- 


sions of  Hong  Kong's  vast  mosaic  of  misery, 
they  went  among  the  mushrooming  squatter 
settlements  to  see  for  themselves  They 
made  two  heartening  discoveries:  First, 
these  refugees  were  no  drifters;  they  had  left 
their  homes  because  of  their  convictions. 
Second,  they  asked  for  no  charity,  only  work. 

But  what  kind  of  work?  The  answer, 
since  the  majority  were  p>easants.  seemed  to 
lie  In  agriculture.  In  1961  the  Kadoorles 
formed  the  KAAA.  designed  to  help  the  Im- 
poverished secure  a  Uving  through  farming 
The  fact  that  such  a  program  would  cost 
millions  did  not  deter  them.  The  brathers 
told  government  officials.  "We'll  finance  it  If 
you  make  unused  Crown  land  available  and 
give  us  the  aid  of  your  agriculture  experts  " 

To  show  what  could  be  done,  the  KAAA 
transplanted  14  refugee  families  to  a  rocky, 
arid  hillside  of  3%  acres,  with  a  bombed  out 
structure  that  would  serve  as  temporary  shel- 
ter. Each  family  was  given  Its  own  plot. 
"This  land  Is  nothing  but  stones."  some  pro- 
ested.  "Fine."  Horace  Kadoorle  replied. 
With  these  stones  you  can  build  pigsties 
while  clearing  the  land.  I'll  supply  cement, 
and  for  every  pigsty  you  build  I  will  give  you 
two  pigs." 

The  villagers  soon  were  In  the  pork  busi- 
ness Ingeniously,  they  filled  and  terraced 
the  rocky  slope,  constructed  irrigation  chan- 
nels, built  up  sou  fertility  by  adding  loam 
and  manure  In  their  first  year  they  pro- 
duced not  only  enough  food  for  their  own 
use  but  made  a  gross  profit  of  HKt  11.370  (a 
Hong  Kong  dollar  to  17Vi  cenU  In  US  cur- 
rency) . 

At  the  village  of  Nlm  Shue  Wan  a  num- 
ber of  families  were  settled  on  land  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  by  a  seawall.  To  get 
them  started,  the  KAAA  gave  cement,  wells, 
pumps,  a  sailing  Junk  for  transport,  and  a 
number  of  pigs.  It  also  m&dt  available  to 
them  loans  '  of  HK$18.300,  Interest-free,  for 
expansion  These  loans  have  now  been  re- 
paid, and  the  villagers  number  more  than 
100  prospering  families 

In  the  beginning.  KAAA's  contribution 
was  largely  In  the  form  of  gifts.  To  make 
land  and  future  markets  accessible,  a  net- 
work of  more  than  l&O  miles  of  roads  and 
paths,  plus  142  bridges,  was  constructed 
with  KAAA  materials  and  village  labor. 
Ferry  service  was  essential  for  Island  villages: 
the  Kadoories  provided  Junks  and  construct- 
ed 27  piers  For  water  supply  and  Irriga- 
tion in  water-short  Hong  Kong.  293  dams. 
400  wells.  8  reservoirs  and  30  miles  of  chan- 
nels were  built  or  repaired.  Where  sea  or 
rivers  would  wash  away  fertile  farmland, 
seawalls,  culverts  and  floodgates  were  built. 
More  than  1,100  villages  benefited. 

One  Important  achievement  has  been  the 
Kadoorle  experimental  and  extension  farm, 
started  6  years  ago  In  Park  Ngau  Shek. 
Though  both  European  and  Chinese  agricul- 
turalists declared  the  steep,  stony  hillsides  of 
this  area  valueless,  the  Kadoories  procured 
360  acres.  Within  months  a  small  army  of 
refugees  turned  these  acres  Into  what  Is  per- 
haps the  moet  impressive  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  In  the  Far  East.  Here  the 
Kadoories  have  scotched  many  old  farmers' 
tales  For  one.  It  had  been  accepted  for  gen- 
erations that  citrus  fruit  would  not  grow  on 
these  barren  slops.  That  theory  was  ex- 
ploded when  Horace  found  a  tangerine  tree 
flowering  there.  Today.  Pak  Ngau  Shek 
grows  thousands  of  citrus  trees,  has  triggered 
a  "village  orchard  plan"  and  supplied  80  vil- 
lages with  25.000  trees. 

Also  from  Pak  Ngau  Shek  come  many 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruit  seldom  seen 
before  In  Hong  Kong.  The  Kadoories'  fat- 
and  heavy  breasted  Pekln  ducks  and  new 
crossbreed  chickens  are  the  finest  in  the  area. 
And  their  success  Ln  the  breeding  of  pigs  has 
been  so  great  that  Hong  Kong's  pig  popiila- 
tlon  has  increased  from  8.000  In  194£  to 
around  400,000  today,  vastly  easing  the  col- 
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>  In     1955     the     Government     Joined     the 
brothers  In  a  mutually  financed  loan  fund. 


ony's  dependence  on  pork  Imports  from  Red 
China. 

The  Kadoories  choose  their  beneflclartea 
almost  wlllynllly:  any  needy  person  can  ap- 
ply; none  Is  turned  away  without  being  giv- 
en a  chance.    Remarkably  few  fall. 

A  good  example  of  utooess:  four  farmers 
and  their  famUles  who  made  It  across  the 
border  almost  8  years  ago.  In  Jampacked 
Hong  Kong,  they  lived  In  Uny  cardboard 
huts  with  no  land  and  nobody  to  hire  them. 
The  Kadoories  gave  them  deeds  to  adjoining 
plots  of  land,  each  with  a  snsali  house  and 
a  few  pigs  and  chickens  and  two  cows  Joint- 
ly owne<L  There  were  t-wo  strings  attached: 
they  were  not  to  sell  any  property  for  a  year, 
and  they  were  to  follow  falthfmlly  the  advice 
of  agriculture  experts. 

The  four  families  thrived.  In  SVi  years, 
needing  more  land,  they  split  their  holdings 
to  go  their  separate  ways.  Each  family's 
share  came  to  HK$35.000.  Since  then  all 
have  prospered. 

It  was  the  Kadoorie  brothers'  remarkable 
father.  Sir  Elly  Kadoorle.  wtK>  established 
the  family  fortune  and  philanthropy  that 
has  so  benefited  Hong  Kong.  Sir  Elly  was 
bom  In  Bagh<lad.  Iraq.  At  an  early  age  he 
left  home  for  India  and  China,  became  a 
British  subject,  and  built  a  fortune  In  rub- 
ber, banking,  and  real  eetate.  One*  poor 
himself,  he  held  a  firm  belief  that  "wealth 
Is  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  for  the 
good  of  aoclety."  He  btxllt  schools  and  hos- 
pitals In  Iraq,  Iran.  India.  Syria,  Turkey, 
France.  Portugal,  and  China.  He  was  the 
first  to  provide  educational  facilities  tor  girls 
In  many  parts  of  the  Middle  Bast.  For  such 
broad  seaXa  philanthropy,  he  was  knighted 
in  192fl  by  Britain's  King  George  V. 

When  Lawrence  and  Horace  Kadoorie  took 
their  places  In  the  family  firm  of  Sir  Elly 
Kadoorie  &  Sons,  they  oonttnued  their  fa- 
ther's benefactions.  Today  there  are  36  ma- 
jor Institutions  spread  over  the  globe  that 
bear  the  Kadoorie  name. 

Horace,  a  60-year-old  bachelcw  who  gives 
personal  management  to  the  KAAA,  Is  losual- 
ly  up  and  away  from  home  by  dawn,  his 
car  a  familiar  sight  on  roads  leading  to  refu- 
gee villages.  This  way  he  gets  in  a  few  extra 
hours  mingling  with  KAAA -sponsored  farm- 
ers, and  finding  new  ones,  before  going  to 
the  office.  Says  Horace.  "There's  more  fun 
In  showing  one  man  how  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet  than  In  creating  a  dozen  success- 
ful busln« 


LavfcTence  Kadoorle.  6S,  Is  brisk  and  ener- 
getic, a  dedicated  believer  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  with  the  Inherent  responsibil- 
ity It  Imposes.  "Let  the  'have'  nations  be- 
ware." he  recently  told  a  group  of  Interna- 
tional diplomats.  "Salvation  for  ovir  free 
way  of  life  lies  not  In  handouts  or  charity, 
but  In  creating  conditions  under  which 
those  who  reed  help  can  help  themselves." 

Last  year  the  Kadoorie  brothers  received 
southeast  Asia's  most  coveted  recognition — 
the  Ram/dn  Magsaysay  Publls  Serrloe  Award. 
A  noted  Australian  magazine  publisher 
called  their  work  "tbe  greatest  two-man 
stand  against  communlso*  I  have  ever  seen."* 
The  brothers  merely  smile  and  quote  Ed- 
mund Burke:  "The  only  thing  necessary  for 
the  triumph  of  evil  is  that  good  men  do 
nothing." 


Jessica  Wcu 


SPEBCH 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  iLLiaroia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVB9 

Thursday.  May  2. 1962 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Book  of  Job: 


The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  bdeeeed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Truly  blessed  were  we  with  his  gift  to 
us  of  Jessica  Weis.  She  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her  and  to  serve  with  ho-  in  the 
Congress.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal charm  and  unusual  ability.  Her 
accomplishments  were  many,  extending 
beyond  these  Halls  of  Congress,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good.  They 
are  a  lasting  monument  to  her. 

But  now.  the  Lord,  in  His  wisdom,  has 
taken  her  away.  We  miss  her  deeply. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
she  is  no  longer  with  us.  We  grrieve.  not 
for  her  but  for  ourselves.  We  need  not 
grieve  for  her.  for  it  is  she  who  is  now 
blessed  with  the  peace  and  the  Joys  in 
the  life  hereafter  promised  to  such  as 
she. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Judy  Weis  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  I  have  known.  Her  de- 
parture Is  a  personal  loss.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  children,  her 
grandchildren  and  her  loved  ones. 


Jessica  McCaDoiifb  Wdt 


SPEBCH 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
the  Members  of  this  body  in  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  our  friend,  and  former  colleague, 
Jessica  McCullough  Weis. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
Judy  Weis  for  over  20  years  and  I  can 
say  without  qualification  that  her  record 
of  service  to  this  Nation  is  unsurpassed. 
Few  persons — male  or  female — have  con- 
tributed more  than  our  beloved  Judy  to 
the  good  fight  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en the  two-party  system.  Always  the 
lady — an  epitome  of  femininity — her 
public  life  was  a  credit  to  the  women  of 
the  Nation.  Her  great  accomplishments 
uHl  serve  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  her 
cherished  memory.  Judy's  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow  man 
and  for  the  future  of  our  Nation,  which 
she  loved  dearly,  led  her  to  direct  her 
many  talents  and  expend  her  boimdless 
energy  along  the  many  avenues  of  pub- 
lic service  into  which  her  wisdom  and 
perceptiveness  directed  her.  She  pos- 
sessed some  inate  grasp  of  problems  in 
all  their  complexity.  Her  beauty,  her 
charm,  her  smile  seemed  to  light  up  a 
room  when  she  entered  to  participate  in 
the  matter  at  hand,  and,  in  her  wisdom, 
lead  those  present  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  shedding  away  the  super- 
fluous as  if  by  magic. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  privileged  to 
enter  the  Congress  with  this  great  lady 
and  to  have  served  with  her  in  the  sub- 
sequent Congresses.  I  shall  always 
cherish  my  years  of  friendship  with 
Judy,  and  the  privilege  of  serving  as  her 
classmate  in  this  House. 

It  was  with  heavy  heart  that  I  learned 
last  year  that  she  plaiuied  to  retire  on 


her  doctor's  advice.  Now  we  are  indeed 
saddened  to  learn  of  her  untimely  pass- 
ing, but  we  take  hc^e  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  unflagging  spirit  will  be  a  guid- 
ing light  for  those  who  carry  on  her 
many  endeacvors  and  will  remain  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
wonderful  lady. 

To  her  family  and  friends.  I  extend  my 
very  deep  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sor- 
row. Her  loss  is  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  we  shall  always  cherish  the 
loving  memory  of  this  great  lady  and  fine 
human  being. 


The    Hatch    Act:    Political    Rii^its 
Duties  of  Ciyil  Service  Employees 


ant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  KEW  jKKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1964 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will,  for  the  first  time,  cast  their  ballots 
in  a  national  election  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  This  enfranchisement 
of  District  voters  is  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased activity  of  our  major  political 
parties  within  the  District.  Since  such 
a  high  percentage  of  the  residents  of  liie 
District,  and  in  surrounding  counties  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  civil  service 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
it  Is  inevitahle  that  the  question  of  the 
Hatch  Act  should  become  a  major  item 
of  discussion. 

As  designed  by  Congress,  the  Hatch 
Act  spells  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  employee,  as  well  as  gruaranl-ee- 
ing  him  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right 
to  express  his  own  individual  opinions. 
It  provides  the  dedicated  civil  servant 
with  protection  from  political  pressures, 
and  Insures  to  all  Americans  impartial 
administration  of  the  Government. 

To  answer  any  questions  and  clear  up 
any  confusion  in  the  minds  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  with  regard  to  the  Hatch 
Act.  I  am  including  herewith  the  sub- 
stance of  an  April  11.  1963.  lectui-e  by 
District  of  Columbia  Republican  Chair- 
man Carl  Shipley  to  a  class  in  Legal 
Aspects  of  Political  Activity. 

Mr.  Shipley's  remarks  follow: 
The  Hatch  Act 

This  law  was  Intended  by  Congrees  to  pro- 
tect Federal  dvU-sw^lce  employees.  It  pro- 
hibits the  following: 

(1)  Use  of  official  authority  or  Influence 
for  the  purpose  of  interfering  with  aji  elec- 
tion or  affecting  Its  results. 

(2)  Taking  an  active  part  In  political  man- 
agement or  In  poUtlcal  canipalgns. 

In  addlUrai  to  the  Hatch  Act.  Federal  offi- 
cers and  en4>Ioye«s  are  also  subject  1x>  laws 
relaUng  to:  (1)  Political  aaBe8smen:Af  (2) 
political  coercion,  (3)  poUtlcal  discrimina- 
tion, and  (4)  ptirchase  and  aede  of  public 
office. 

Each  Federal  officer  and  employee  Is  re- 
sponsible for  refraining  from  prohibli,ed  po- 
litical activity.  He  is  presumed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  legal  provisions  applicable 
to  him,  and  his  ignorance  of  them  will  not 
excuse  a  violation.  Anyone  Tlcriatlng  the 
Hatch  Act  must  be  mandatorily  and  Imme- 
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dl»t«ly  removed  from  hU  po*ltion  and  may 
not  be  employed  a^aln  In  any  similar  posi- 
tion. If,  however,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission determines  by  unanlmoua  vote  that 
the  vloUtioo  doee  not  warrant  removal,  it 
may  impose  a  lesaer  penalty  of  at  lea»t  a  90- 
day  Buapenslon.  Generally  the  law  applies 
to  everyone  In  the  executive  branch  ot  the 
Federal  Oovemroent  or  any  agencies  or  de- 
partments thereof,  or  In  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Only  Presiden- 
tial appointees  and  perwns  In  the  legislative 
or  Judicial  brandies  are  exempted.  The  com- 
missioners, recorder  of  deeds,  and  public 
schoolteachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  a  partial  exemption. 

What  are  the  principal  prohibited 
activities? 

Activities  by  Indirection :  An  employee  may 
not  do  Indirectly  or  In  open  or  secret  co- 
operation with  others  those  things  he  Is  pro- 
hibited from  doing  IndependenUy.  For  ex- 
ample, a  dvil  service  employee  Is  account- 
able for  political  activity  of  a  wife,  husband 
or  other  member  of  his  family  by  oollxislon 
and  Indirection. 

Conventions:  Candidacy  for  and  service  as 
delegate,  alternate  or  proxy  In  any  political 
convention  and  serrlos  as  an  oflicer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  Is  prohibited. 

Primaries;  caucuses:  An  employee  may  not 
act  as  an  officer  of  a  primary  mseUng.  mass 
convention,  caucus,  or  make  an  address.  maJce 
motions,  prepare  or  assist  in  preparing  reso- 
lutions, assume  to  represent  others,  or  take 
any  prominent  part  in  primaries,  caucuses 
and  similar  meetings. 

Political  meetings:  An  employee  may  not 
perform  service  in  prepaxlng  for.  organizing 
or  conducting  a  political  meeting  or  rally,  ad- 
dressing soch  a  meeUng.  or  take  any  part 
therein,  except  as  a  spectator. 

Political  committees:  A  civil  service  em- 
ployee may  not  bold  the  office  of  precinct 
committeeman,  ward  committeeman  or  per- 
toTva  service  on  or  for  any  committee  for  a 
political  party  organization. 

dubs  and  organizations:  Federal  officers 
and  employees  may  not  be  active  In  organiz- 
ing political  clubs,  or  be  officers  of  such  a 
club  or  members  or  officers  of  any  of  Its  com- 
mittees or  act  as  such,  or  address  a  political 
club.  They  cannot  serve  as  delegates  or  alter- 
nates from  such  a  club  to  a  league  of  polit- 
ical clubs  or  any  oiher  such  organization. 

Labor  imlons:  A  Federal  employee  who  en- 
gages in  parohlblted  pollUcal  activity  under 
the  direction  or  sugyesUon  of  a  labor  union 
local  will  be  held  personally  accountable  ir- 
respective of  whether  he  Is  acting  as  an  In- 
dividual or  as  a  member  of  a  group,  Includ- 
ing a  union  local.  Active  partlclpwiaon  in  the 
acUrltles  of  a  lalXM  union  by  Federal  em- 
ployees Is  not  prohibited,  where  the  organiza- 
tion Is  nonpartisan  in  character  and  has  as 
Its  primary  object  Improvement  In  the  oon- 
dltlODS  of  labor.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
these  organizations  take  on  a  character  of 
partisan  political  activity,  and  Federal  em- 
ployees who  become  members  or  officers  of 
this  type  of  organization  must  take  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  «■  at  the  activities  In  which 
they  engage  do  not  become  partisan  In  char- 
acter. 

Civic  organizations  and  citizens'  associa- 
tions: Federal  employees  may  not  engage  in 
activity  in  dvlc  and  citizen  organizations 
where  there  is  a  connection  with  the  cam- 
paign of  particular  candidates  or  parties. 

Political  contributions:  Federal  employees 
may  not  solicit,  collect,  receive,  disburse,  or 
otherwise  handle  contributions  made  for 
political  purposes.  They  may  not  be  con- 
cerned directly  or  indirectly  in  the  sale  of 
dinner  tickets  of  u  political  party  organiza- 
tion or  in  the  distribution  of  pledge  cards 
soliciting -subecrlpitons  to  the  dinners.  It  Is 
against  the  law  for  a  Federal  administrative 
official  to  fvimlah  the  names  of  his  personnel 
and  their  addresses  for  the  purpose  of  politi- 
cal solicitation.  Di  addition,  certain  sections 
of  the  crimlnlal  code  place  restrictions  on 
contributions    by    Federal    employees    to    a 


person  In  the  Federal  service  and  for  solicita- 
tion made  in  a  Federal  building  by  any<ane 
whether  or  not  in  the  Federal  servloe. 

Sxpression  of  opinion:  Federal  employees 
may  not  express  opinions  which  amount  to 
taking  an  active  part  In  poUUcal  manage- 
ment or  campaign  organ  izaticm. 

Badges,  buttons,  pictures,  and  stickers: 
Federal  employees  may  not  dUtribute  cam- 
paign literature,  bades  or  buttons.  They 
may  not  personally  display  badges  or  buttons, 
posters  or  plctvu-es  in  their  homes  or  on  their 
automobllles  if  It  U  done  as  piut  of  an  orga- 
nized partisan  political  campaign. 

Newspapers,  publication  of  letters  or 
articles:  A  Federal  employee  may  not  publish 
or  be  connected  editorially  or  managerlally 
with  any  newspaper  generally  known  as 
partisan  from  a  political  standpoint.  He 
may  not  write  for  publicaUon  of  publish  any 
letter  or  article,  signed  or  unsigned,  solicit- 
ing votes  in  favor  for  or  against  any  political 
candidate,  party  or  faction.  He  may  not 
own  stock  or  be  a  member  on  a  bocud  of 
directors  of  a  corporation  that  publishes  a 
newspaper  if  by  virtue  of  such  ownership  or 
membership  he  participates  In  controlling 
the  editorial  policy  or  news  management  of 
the  publication. 

Activity  at  the  polls  and  for  candidates: 
It  is  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  pay  or  offer 
to  pay  any  person  for  voting  or  from  refrain- 
ing to  vote  or  for  voting  for  «•  against  a 
Member  of  Congress.  It  Is  a  violation  of  the 
law  to  solicit  or  to  receive  pay  for  one's  vote 
or  for  withholding  one's  vote.  It  Is  a  crim- 
inal offense  for  any  person  to  intimate, 
threaten,  or  coerce  any  other  person  in  con- 
nection with  voting  m  national  elections/ 
It  U  also  a  criminal  offense  to  promise  any 
employment,  position,  work,  or  compensa- 
tion, or  other  benefit  made  possible  by  an  act 
of  Congress  as  a  consideration,  favor,  or 
reward  for  pollUcal  activities  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  any  political  candi- 
date or  party.  A  Federal  employee  must 
avoid  any  offensive  activity  at  primary  and 
regular  elections.  He  cannot  solicit  votes, 
help  get  out  the  votes  on  election  days  or 
act  as  an  accredited  checker,  watcher,  or 
challenger  of  any  party  or  faction,  or  engage 
in  any  other  partisan  activity  at  the  polls. 
He  cannot  transport  voters  to  and  from  the 
polls  or  candidates  on  canvassing  tours, 
whether  for  pay  or  gratuitously.  Finally,  the 
publication  or  distribution  of  election  cam- 
paign statements  not  containing  names  of 
persons  responsible  therefor  is  prohibited  by 
law. 

Election  officers:  A  Federal  employee  may 
not  become  or  prepare  to  be  a  candidate  for 
elective  office  In  a  partisan  election,  or  solicit 
others  to  become  candidates.  (There  are 
some  exceptions  near  Federal  areas.) 

Parades :  A  federal  employee  may  not  par- 
ticipate In  or  help  organize  political  pcu-aaes. 
Petitions:  A  Federal  employee  may  not 
initiate  a  nominating  petition  in  behalf  ot 
a  partisan  candidate  or  canvass  for  signa- 
tures of  others. 

In  closing,  every  Federal  employee  should 
remember  that  he  has  a  statutory  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  vote  as  he  may  choose 
and  express  his  opinion  Sn  all  political  sub- 
jects and  candidates.  However,  It  is  his  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  make  sure  that  he 
does  not  go  beyond  this  point  or  permit  other 
Federal  officers  or  employees  to  do  so. 


der  consideration  the  bill  (H.R  5555)  to 
amend  tiUe  87.  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  reaffirm  my  belief  that  our 
country's  two  most  fundamental  national 
goals  are  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
national  defense  and  the  promotion  of 
an  honorable  peace.  Accordingly,  I  sup- 
ported the  military  pay  bill  (HJl.  5555) 
with  full  confidence  that  this  measure 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  these  vital  objectives.  Certainly, 
the  surest  way  to  guarantee  to  all  Ameri- 
cans a  sound,  safe,  proud,  and  free  coun- 
try is  to  Insist  that  this  Nation  be  as 
militarily  strong  as  it  Is  economically 
virile. 

Most  military  men  and  women,  in- 
stilled with  a  deep  love  for  their  coun- 
try, desire  unselfishly  to  serve  as  ita 
protectors  at  any  sacrifice.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  Important  that  their  monetary  com- 
pensation should  be  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  worth  of  their 
service. 

Having  studied  the  various  percentage 
increases,  as  they  relate  to  the  serious 
retention  problems  faced  by  our  uni- 
formed services,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant military  considerations.  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  the  need  for  H.R. 
5555,  including  the  equitable  recomputa- 
tion  feature.  Therefore,  I  cast  my  vote 
for  this  vital  piece  of  legislation,  proud 
to  be  counted  among  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  88th 
Congress  to  whom  this  enactment  Is 
simple  justice,  long  overdue. 


Military  Pay  Increase 
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Milwaukee  Joarnal  Pays  Tribate  to 
Per  Jacobsson 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

y        or  nxjNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

The   House   in   Committee  of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  un- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24.  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
a  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  tribute 
of  May  7  to  the  late  Per  Jacobsson.  man- 
aging director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  His  wise  counsel  and 
guidance  will  be  especially  missed  by 
those  in  Congress  concerned  with  in- 
ternational financial  and  monetary 
matters. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WOHLD     MONKT     IS    CONCEHN 

The  one  title  that  perhaps  fitted  Per 
Jacobsson  best  was  unofficial — world's  finan- 
cial nursemaid.  It  was  given  him  by  an 
admirer. 

As  managing  director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  thU  tall,  shambling  Swede 
served  as  guide  and  counselor  to  the  cur-, 
rencles  of  the  world.  His  overriding  goal 
was  to  help  construct  a  sound  world  money 
system  upon  which  International  trade 
would  floxu-lsh  and  nations  could  grow  and 
develop  In  economic  harmony.  To  this  end 
he  devoted  most  of  his  adult  life. 

If  any  one  trait  marked  Jacobsson  more 
than  others,  It  probably  was  his  optimism. 
In  the  hectic  postwar  years,  he  prodded  and 
pushed  world  leaders  toward  new  Inter- 
national financial   and  economic  organlza- 


tlons.  His  economic  touchstone  always  was 
faith  In  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
marketplace 

When  Per  Jacobsson  died  Sunday  in  a  Lon- 
don hospital,  the  world  lost  a  devoted  and 
respected  financial  counselor. 


Polish   Constitution  Day 


SPEECH 
or 

.    HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  observed  widely 
throughout  the  free  world  on  May  3  of 
each  year,  symbolizes  the  long  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Poland  to  win  and  main- 
tain their  right  to  self-government  and 
national  Independence.  The  epics  of  this 
long  struggle  are  filled  with  acts  of  hero- 
ism and  national  dedication  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  freedom's  cause.  Parti- 
tioned on  three  occasions  by  hostile 
neighbors,  occupied  by  foreign  forces  for 
decades,  Poland  nevertheless  rewon  Its 
national  independence  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I.  That  particular  epic 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  unbreakable 
will  and  spirit  of  the  Polish  people.  They 
refused  to  accept  defeat  in  circumstances 
which  would  break  the  hopes  of  all  but 
the  stronghearted,  they  refused  to 
knuckle  under  to  enemy  occupation  de- 
spite the  loss  of  thousands  of  patriots 
who  openly  resisted,  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  alien  tyranny  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  when  the  odds  against  them 
were  overwhelming,  and.  they  remained 
bold  and  proud  of  their  faitli  when  their 
future  appeared  to  others  as  hopeless. 
And  for  this  spirit,  sacrifice  and  will  to 
survive  as  a  nation  the  people  of  Poland 
were  rewarded  with  victory  in  1918. 

A  people  do  not  come  by  a  national 
spirit  such  as  Poland's  by  accident.  One 
thousand  years  of  existence  as  a  state 
rests  behind  this  spirit.  In  1966  Poland 
will,  at  lea*t  the  people  of  Poland,  ob- 
serve 1,000  years  as  a  Christian  nation. 
Over  those  centuries  the  people  of  Poland 
have  developed  a  distinct  and  rich  cul- 
ture, taking  the  best  features  from  the 
great  European  advances  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  Renaissance,  leading  in  the 
quest  for  higher  and  popular  education, 
contributing  immortals  in  the  fields  of 
science,  art.  law,  literature  and  the  pro- 
fessions. This  millenium  of  Poland  in 
history  and  Western  culture  holds  an  un- 
breakable bond  with  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  representative 
self-goveriunent.  Many  outstanding 
Polish  military  leaders,  most  notably 
Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  came  to  the  New 
World  to  be  companions  In  arms  with 
George  Washington  in  our  fight  for  na- 
tional independence.  Pulaski  gave  his 
life  for  our  national  Independence  and 
Kosciusko  returned  to  his  homeland 
Eifter  victory  had  been  won  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  It  was  natural  that  the 
leaders  and  people  of  Poland  should  as- 
sociate their  destiny  with  events  taking 
place  in  our  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 
and  the  founding  of  the  United  States  of 


America.  The  ideals,  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  that  struggle  were  the  same 
which  moved  the  Polish  people  toward 
their  goal  of  self-government  and  na- 
tional independence. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791.  expresses  the  basic  principles  of 
r>opular  government.  That  Constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  Poland  a 
short  two  years  after  we  adopted  our 
Constitution  in  1789.  It  was  the  first 
venture  in  Constitutional  Government  in 
Central-East  Europe,  defining  the  basic 
rights  and  duties  of  every  citizen  and 
estabhshing  the  foundations  for  the  or- 
derly growth  of  popular  goverrunent. 
So  powerful  was  the  appeal  of  that  ven- 
ture in  popular  government  among  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  states  that  it 
was  not  long  before  the  imperial  Mon- 
archs  in  Russia  and  Prussia  became 
alarmed.  That  symbol  of  popular  gov- 
ernment threatened  the  "Divine  Right 
of  Kings"  theory  under  which  autocratic 
rulers  and  emperors  determined  the 
destiny  of  the  old  world.  That  threat 
to  autocratic  goveitunent  brought  about 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795. 
But.  as  I  have  observed,  those  acts  of 
autocracy  did  not  lessen  the  aspirations 
of  the  Polish  people  for  the  blessings  of 
self-government  and  national  independ- 
ence. 

Poland  today  is  passing  through  but 
another  trial  in  her  long  struggle  with 
despotism  and  foreign  occupation.  The 
record  tells  all  who  will  take  the  time  to 
study  it  that  the  commissars  of  Moscow 
who  now  seek  to  enslave  the  historic 
spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  are  doomed  to 
defeat.  Poland  will  emerge  from  her 
present  trials  stronger  and  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty,  self-government  and  the  right  of 
all  nations  to  national  independence. 
There  is  no  power  on  earth  which  can 
deter  or  prevent  the  attainment  of  that 
ages  long  goal  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

That  is  the  real  meanihg  of  this  May 
3,  observance  which  I  am  proud  to  take 
part  in.  It  is  my  hope  that  Poland  will 
soon  again  be  free  and  self-governing 
and  counted  among  the  truly  independ- 
ent nations  of  the  world. 


Kennedy  AdministratioB  Going  All  Oat  To 
Increase  Controls  Orer  Farmers 


You  can  drive  the  quarry  into  it.    You  can 
also  use  bait. 

Both  ways.  Interestingly  enough,  are  being 
used  by  the  administration  in  efforts  to  get 
a  favorable  farmers'  vote  labor  this  month  on 
the  proposed  new  Government  controls  over 
wheat.  First  there's  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman,  using  his  vast  departmental  ap- 
paratus to  propagandize  for  a  two-thirds 
"yes"  vote  needed  for  approval,  and  the  big 
stick  he's  waving  is  the  threat  that  if  they 
vote  "no"  there  will  be  no  new  wheat  legisla- 
tion at  all.  In  which  case,  he  warns,  the 
price  might  plummet  to  $1  a  bushel  from 
the  present  $2  support  level. 

But  evidently  having  some  doubts  about 
whether  this  big  stick  by  itself  is  wholly 
effective,  the  administration  has  put  out 
some  bait.  This  is  the  feed  grain  bill  it  is 
trying  to  push  through  Congress  before  the 
May  21  refererendum.  The  bill  already 
passed  by  the  House,  would  let  farmers  grow 
corn  and  other  livestock  feed  grains  on  acre- 
age the  tight  wheat  control  plan  would  force 
them  to  remove  from  wheat  production. 

The  object  of  all  this  stick  waving  and  put- 
ting out  of  bait  Is  simply  to  divert  the  farm- 
ers' gaze  from  the  real  issue.  And  that  is 
whether  they're  going  to  vote  for  the  most 
stringent  program  ever  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment for  a  farm  commodity.  That  would 
lead,  as  Charles  Shuman,  Am.erican  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  president,  says,  "all  the 
way  down  the  road  of  Government  supply 
management." 

No  matter  whether  you  use  a  big  stick  or 
bait,  a  trap  is  still  a  trap. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  stops  at  nothing  to 
expand  Federal  Influence  and  controlB 
over  the  lives  of  the  pecHJle  Ttie  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  9  shows  how  the  admin- 
istration Is  using  both  threat  and  entice- 
ment to  lure  the  farmers  into  a  trap  on 
the  upcoming  wheat  referendum: 
Stick,   BArr,   and  ths  Taar 

As  any  farm  boy  knows,  there's  mors  thaa 
one  way  to  get  something  to  fo  Into  a  trap. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docvunents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  p»i3bfa>le  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  up>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  ccmmilttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  s*.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Prot>ided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  ailowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prcmipt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Docxunents  shall  i>reecribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  ot  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  bis  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
■■  Khali  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
OoTernment  (Uj9.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a. 
8upp.  J). 
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The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNXSSEB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

f  Monday,  May  13,  1963 

]  Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
tontinually  being  amazed  at  the  wonders 
wrought  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, which  celebrates  its  30th  anniversary 
this  month. 

We  have  all  read  and  heard  about  the 
tinderbox  conditions  which  prevail  this 
spring  in  the  mountains  of  the  Southeast, 
and  about  the  efforts  being  made  to  pre- 
vent and  control  forest  fires. 

The  TVA,  whose  primary  aim  is  the 
integrated  development  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  region  it  serveF,  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  these  efforts.  I  refer 
to  a  portion  of  the  TVA  Weekly  News 
Letter  of  May  8.  which  tells  how  liquid 
fertilizer  developed  by  TVA  to  speed 
plant  growth  Is  being  used  to  curb  forest 
fires. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
item  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Liquid  fertilizer,  developed  to  speed  plant 
growth,  la  nndlng  valii&ble  new  use  In  slow- 
ing the  growth  of  forest  flres. 

Nearly  200  tons  of  liquid  animonlated 
pboephate  already  has  been  shipped  this 
spring  from  TVA's  National  PertllUser  Devel- 
opment Center  at  Muacle  Shoals.  Ala.,  to 
aertal  tanker  bases  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
In  the  southern  and  northeastern  regions. 
It  has  helped  fight  dozens  of  blazes  In  the 
Great  Smokies,  the  Blue  Bldge  Mountains, 
an  on  up  Into  the  Alleghenles. 

Speed  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  In  fight- 
ing forest  flres.  TTie  liquid  11-37-0  fertilizer 
from  Muscle  Shoals,  unlike  retardant  chem- 
icals available  In  other  sections  of  the 
country,  comes  ready  for  use  except  for  a 
quick  dilution. 

The  nnal  solution  Is  loaded  Into  planes, 
such  as  converted  B-26  bom.bers,  and 
dumped  on  ttres  while  they  are  still  small, 
occasionally  hours  before  Are  fighters  can 
reach  the  scene  on  the  ground.  Leaves  and 
other  fuel  coated  with  the  solution  will  char, 
but  not  burn. 

In  the  first  13  trials  last  year  by  the  For- 
est Service,  the  liquid  solution  stopped  fires 
In  their  tracks  In  nine  Instances  and  greatly 
slowed  their  progress  In  the  other  four. 
This  ye^r.  with  fire  conditions  the  worst  In  a 
decade,  the  retardant  has  been  used  mwe 
extensively. 

Foreet  Service  records  prove  the  value  of 
the  material.  In  one  Instance,  the  bum  was 
held  to  3  acres  although  It  took  3  hours  for 
the  ground  crew  to  arrive  and  extinguish  the 
fire.  Another  time  the  ground  crew  re- 
quired 8  hours  to  travel  by  boat  and  on  foot 
to  a  remote  fire.  When  they  arrived,  the  fire 
boss  reported  air  drops  of  the  fertilizer  solu- 
tion "100  percent  effective  on  hecul  and 
flank." 


Appendix 

In  a  series  of  timed  runs,  planes  were 
loaded  and  In  the  air  headed  for  the  fire 
within  an  average  of  14  minutes  after  the 
alert  was  received.  Cruising  at  more  than 
200  miles  an  hour,  one  plane  has  as  much 
as  1.200  gallons  of  solution  over  the  burning 
area  minutes  later. 

This  Is  enough  to  cover  effectively  a  strip 
50  feet  wide  and  700  feet  long  on  the  fastest- 
burning  edges  of  the  fire.  The  pilot  files 
100  to  160  feet  above  the  treetops  to  drop 
the  retardant  liquid. 

As  a  bonus,  the  fertilizer  solution  speeds 
vegetation  regrowth  on  burned  areas.  The 
solution  made  from  liquid  fertilizer  costs 
about  7  cents  a  gallon,  contrasted  with  about 
25  cents  for  materials  used  earlier. 

The  use  of  aerial  tankers  In  fighting  forest 
flres  began  In  the  West,  and  spread  to  East- 
ern States  In  recent  years.  In  1961  the 
PM-est  Service  set  up  five  air  bases  to  protect 
eastern  national  forest  lands.  One  of  them 
Is  KnoxvlUe's  McGhee-Tyson  Airport,  with 
a  tanker  serving  national  forests  In  Tennes- 
see, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  the 
Cherokee   Indian   Reservation. 

TVA  assisted  with  tests  of  fire  retardant 
chemicals  soon  after  aerial  tankers  came 
to  the  Valley  States.  More  than  a  year  ago, 
the  agency's  foresters  arranged  a  conference 
between  T^A  chemical  engineers  and  State 
and  U.S.  Forest  Service  officials  which  led 
to  Forest  Service  trials  of  the  material  last 
year. 

The  story  of  fertilizers  to  fight  forest  fires 
Is  one  of  cooperation  among  many  agencies — 
the  Forest  Service,  TVA,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Air  National  Guard,  Indian  Service.  State 
Forestry  agencies,  and  others.  It  also  Is  a 
story  that  Is  still  being  wrUten  as  the  agen- 
cies continue  to  evaluate  and  improve 
methods  for  protecting  the  Nation's  forests. 


Dorn  Happy  To  Be  on  Democrat  Purge 
Lut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH    CABOLIHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Sunday,  May  5,  1963, 
regarding  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable 
William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

DOHN  Happy  To  Be  on  Demochat  Pusce 
List — It  Is  Victory  Insurance  to  South 
Carolinun 

(By  WlUard  Edwards) 
Washington.  May  4 — Not  many  Demo- 
crats In  Congress  are  happy  these  days. 
Their  mall  reflects  the  uncertain  temper  of  a 
frustrated  public.  A  large  number  are  al- 
ready worrying  about  the  1964  elections  In 
which  they  sense  a  potential  voters'  revolt 
menacing  to  Incumbents. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  gloom,  one 
small  group  from  Dixie  U  conspicuously 
cheerful.      They    are    chanting    a    hymn    of 


thanksgiving  to  a  kindly  fate  which  has 
placed  them  on  a  "purge  list"  compiled  by 
Kennedy  administration  stateglsts. 

It  was  never  Intended  that  this  list  of  13 
southern  conservatives,  marked  for  revenge 
because  of  their  opposition  to  New  Frontier 
programs,  should  become  public.  Its  wide 
circulation  has  not  only  elated  those  listed 
but  stirred  envy  and  resentment  among  some 
of  their  colleagues. 

"WHY    WAS    I    DENIED?" 

"My  voting  record  against  the  adminis- 
tration Is  twice  as  good  as  some  on  the  list," 
cried  one  angry  southerner.  "Why  was  I  de- 
nied this  honor?" 

A  party  purge,  directed  from  Washington, 
Is  looked  upon  by  southern  Democrats  as  a 
guarantee  of  political  sectirlty.  This  one  U 
regarded  as  Iron-clad  Insurance  because  it  is 
reliably  attributed  to  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  whose  methods  at  enforc- 
ing Integration  have  not  endeared  him  to 
most  southerners. 

Any  candidate  against  a  Congreasman  on 
the  purge  list,  even  U  he  Is  Innocent  of  ad- 
ministration sponsorship,  will  be  Inevitably 
tagged  as  "Bobby's  boy,"  It  was  noted.  He 
win  have  to  fight  the  charge  of  sponsorship 
by  a  Massachusetts  Yankee. 

DORN    NO.    1    ON    list 

At  the  head  of  the  pvu-ge  list  is  a  47-year- 
old  South  Carolina  Democrat  who  rejoices 
(literally)  In  the  name  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn.  He  earned  his  No.  1  rating 
(and  the  administration's  emnlty)  honestly. 
His  conservative  voting  record  in  the  House 
Is  Identical  to  that  of  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd. 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  whose  30-year  Senate 
career  has  been  aided,  on  occasion,  by. purge 
attempts  encouraged  by  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. 

How  does  It  feel  to  be  marked  for  political 
destruction  by  your  own  party?  Why  was 
the  purge  InsUgated?  What  does  It  bode  for 
tixe  future  at  the  Democratic  Party?  An 
an^er  to  these  questions  was  sought  frotn 
the^  main  target  of  the  campaign  to  rid  the 
southern  branch  of  the  party  of  rebels 
against  the  New  Frontier. 

Dorn  was  found  In  his  office,  busily  dic- 
tating a  long  letter  to  Mary  Anne  Jupln.  an 
eighth-grade  student  In  the  Black  Rock 
School,  Bridgeport,  Qpnn.  Mary  Anne  had 
written  a  south^n  Congreasman  because  she 
was  puzzled  about  a  number  of  things — the 
Civil  War,  segregation,  and  how  southern 
people  felt  about  northern  people.  She 
woimd  up  by  asking  If  the  Congressman 
thought  there  would  be  another  civil  war 
between  North  and  South. 

BORN    TO    politics 

Mary  Anne  was  getting  as  much  attention 
from  Dorn  as  If  she  had  been  a  South  Caro- 
lina textile  mill  owner.  His  oldest  daughter 
is  also  In  the  eighth  grade.  He  would  not 
discuss  p>oIltlC8  until  he  had  completed  a 
1,200  word  reply  to  the  little  girl  from  Con- 
necticut. 

This  missive  was  revealing  of  one  side  of 
DoRN's  character.  A  poUtlclan  born  (his 
father  designated  him  for  a  political  career 
before  he  was  able  to  walk),  he  could  gain 
no  possible  ix>lltlcal  benefit  from  this  ex- 
change. But  he  was  patient  and  kindly  as 
he  sought  to  Inform  his  teenage  correspond- 
ent of  what  must  have  seemed  to  her  the 
strange  Viewpoint  of  a  confirmed  segrega- 
tionist. 

The  eighth  grade  class  at  Black  Rock 
School  was  obviously  in  for  a  heated  discus- 
sion when  Mary  Anne  ]x-oduced  her  letter. 
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Its  young  minds  could  be  perplexed  by  Down's 
M8«rtlon  UiAt  Integration  In  ttie  Nation's 
Coital  was  'complete  hypocrisy"  whereas 
the  ti»o  races  live  "side  by  side"  In  South 
Carolina  where  "I  remember  as  a  c^ld  sitting 
on  the  front  seat  of  the  church  with  a  Negro 
lady  who  had  been  born  and  reared  before 
the  ClvU  War.'* 

KKACnON    TO    FCBGK 

Another  side  of  Dour  came  to  the  fore 
when  he  was  asked  about  his  reaction  to  the 
purge.  He  became  the  practical  politician 
who  >"u»  been  running  for  public  office  since 
he  was  61d  enough  to  vote. 

"From  a  political  point  of  view.  In  my 
State.  It  has  been  the  greatest  break  I  could 
possibly  get."  he  remarked  contentedly.  "It 
wUl  be  a  pleasure  to  run  for  reelection  against 
any  candidate  they  might  select." 

HIOHXST    HONOB    SDICB — 

"This  has  been  the  highest  honor  bestowed 
upon  me  slnte  1947  when  Vlschlnsky,  chief 
of  the  Russian  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, called  me  the  "No.  1  warmonger*  In 
the  United  Stitea." 

He  thought,  the  purge  was  not  only  In- 
credible but  8:upld 

patsoNAi.  mxMD  or  kxnnxot 

"I  am  certain  that  President  Kennedy  was 
not  Ln  on  It,"  he  remarked.  "Some  little 
Caesars  around  blm  are  responsible  and  It 
Is  omlnoxis  that  they  are  asserting  this  power 
in  oooperaUon  with  COPE  (the  AFL-CIO's 
committee  on  political  education) .  Kennedy 
Is  too  good  a  politician  to  divide  the  party. 
After  he's  been  reelected  In  1904,  maybe. 
But  not  now  " 

DOKM  spoke  from  Intimate  knowledge  of 
Kennedy's  political  qualifications.  They 
were  House  freshmen  together  in  the  "class 
of  IfMW"  In  the  80th  Congress  made  famous 
by  Harry  Truman's  attack  as  "the  do- 
nothing"  Congress.  They  became  personal 
friends,  bonded  together  as  minority  Mem- 
bers In  a  Republican-controlled  Chamber, 
but  they  seldom  voted  together. 

It  was  recalled  that  James  A.  Fsirley  once 
described  an  attempted  party  purge  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1038  as  "one  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  FDR.  made  In  his 
career  In  the  Presidential  Office."  Dobm 
agreed. 

"Although  It  benefits  nxe  personally,"  he 
said,  "I  am  disturbed  by  this  threat  from  a 
political  hierarchy  against  those  who  will 
not  go  along  100  percent  with  a  ptirty  plat- 
fc»nn  framed  in  some  convention  city  hotel 
room. 

K.rT  TO  PAHTT  STaTNOTH 

"The  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
In  Its  varlcus  elements,  representing  all 
rlnsnrn  of  the  American  people.  It  shocks 
ma  aow  that  we  seem  to  be  on  the  road  to 
absolute  conformity.  The  slogan  Is  'follow 
the  fuehrer*  or  else. 

"These  people,  who  now  seek  to  purge  the 
party  of  conservatives,  could  not  have  been 
elected  wltt.out  the  South.  We  held  the 
party  together  for  100  years.  Now.  a  ruth- 
leas,  autocrttlc  socialism,  with  tremendoxis 
slush  funds,  Ls  trying  to  take  It  over. 

"This  Is  ;n  attempt  to  make  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  a 
relchstag,  as  under  Hitler,  or  a  Japanese  diet, 
as  under  To]o.  It  Is  significant  that  It  Is 
aimed  at  the  House  which  truly  represents 
the  people  and  must  report  back  to  the 
people  every  2  years. 

The  House  far  more  than  the  Senate.  Dokn 
noted,  has  been  "the  sttunbllng  block  to 
socialism." 

rATHKX    ADMIRES    BKT&N 

Why  did  he  bear  so  proiidly  the  name 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  not  noted  as  a 
conservative  in  his  day? 

"My   father   named   me   after   Bbtan,  not 
of  ills  political  philosophy,  but  be- 
he   nalgned   from   Woodrow   Wilson's 
Cabinet  In  1915  as  a  protest  against  Wilson's 


measures  leading  to  war."  Dobn  explained. 
"I  was  bom  In  1918.  My  father,  a  county 
superintendent  ot  schools,  could  see  war 
coming.  He  predlotad  then  that  U  we  got 
Into  a  European  war,  we'd  be  Ln  foreign  wars 
from  then  on,  and  that  It  would  ercntually 
be  our  end  as  a  nation." 

BX7SSIAMS   A   MKNACK 

DoaK  was  serving  In  the  South  Carolina 
State  senate  when  World  War  II  approached. 
He  declaimed  against  U.S.  Involvement  but 
promptly  enlisted  after  Pearl  Harbor,  serving 
3  >4  years  as  a  private  and  corporal.  He  came 
out  with  a  GI's  scorn  of  all  generals  except 
one — MacArthur. 

"If  we'd  had  MacArthur  In  Europe,"  he 
remarked.  "He'd  not  have  held  back  to  ap- 
pease the  Russians  but  would  have  gone  In, 
occupied  Berlin,  and  then  Informed  Wash- 
ington that  the  deed  was  done.  He  knew, 
as  aU  enlisted  men  knew,  that  the  Russians 
were  as  great  a  menace  as  the  Oermans." 

In  the  postwar  period.  E>oaif  was  one  of 
the  first  to  demand  strong  military  power 
against  the  Communist  threat,  earning  him 
the  Russian  tribute  of  "No.  1  warmonger." 

He  was  trained  for  a  political  career  from 
boyhood.  His  father  Introduced  him  to  rela- 
tives as  "the  politician"  and  he  was  nutk- 
Ing  speeches  to  schoolroom  audiences  at 
the  age  of  10. 

When  he  graduated  from  high  school  at 
17.  he  did  not  go  to  college  but  went  to 
work  on  a  farm,  earning  his  keep  and  $10 
a  month.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  vote,  he 
ran  for  the  State  legislature.  Ten  seasoned 
politicians  were  seeking  three  vacancies. 
DoaM  headed  the  ticket  and  became  the 
youngest  member  of  the  legislature. 

STATS  SKNATOa  AT   24 

The  powers  of  oratory,  which  he  achieved 
In  his  early  days,  enabled  him  to  sway 
southern  audiences.  Two  years  later,  he 
aspired  to  the  State  senate  against  one  of  Its 
veteran  leaders.  He  was  only  24  and  not  sup- 
posed to  be  eligible  until  36,  but  he  won 
and  was  seated  under  a  special  vote. 

The  war  Interrypted  his  political  career 
but  he  resumed  It  when  be  came  back  In  Oc- 
tober 1945,  and  promptly  began  campaign- 
ing for  a  seat  in  Congress.  Again,  he  defeate 
a  veteran  Democrat.  At  30,  he  was  one  of 
the  youngest  Members  of  the  House. 

Two  years  In  Congress  convinced  him  he 
was  ready  for  the  Senate  but  the  South  Caro- 
lina voters  like  their  Senators  a  little  older. 
He  failed  to  unseat  Senator  Burnet  R.  May- 
bank,  the  Incumbent  Democrat,  In  1948, 
although  he  was  runnerup  In  a  field  of  five. 
In  1950,  he  ran  for  his  old  seat  In  the  House. 

A  Lrm.S  BSASB 

"People  thought  I  was  a  little  brash,  be- 
cause I  had  hardly  wanned  my  seat  before 
I  ran  for  the  Senate,"  he  remarked.  "I  was 
running  poorly,  way  down.  Then,  the  Korean 
war  started  June  25,  3  weeks  before  the 
primary. 

"Wars  usiiaily  help  an  Incumbent  but  I  had 
made  a  speech  In  Congress  years  earlier,  men- 
tioning Korea  as  a  danger  spot,  when  hardly 
anybody  had  ever  heard  of  It.  The  people 
said,  'That  boy  told  the  truth'  and  It  elected 
me." 

How  did  he  answer  the  school  girl's  ques- 
tion about  the  possibility  of  another  civil 
war? 

"I  do  not  believe,  Mary  Anne,"  he  wrote, 
"that  there  will  be  a  civil  war  between  the 
north  and  south.  But  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  a  civil  war  resulting  from  class  agitation 
and  racial  agitation  When  powerfully  or- 
ganized pressure  groups  arise,  this  can  only 
lead  to  the  formation  of  counterpreasxire 
groups  and  eventually  possible  conflict." 

"What  I  was  trying  to  tell  that  Uttle  girl," 
he  said,  "was  what  I  told  the  President  last 
fall — Lf  you  leave  us  alone,  well  solve  the 
race  problem.  Clemson  College  Is  In  my  dis- 
trict and  we  adnaltted  Harvey  Gnatt  (a 
Negro)  without  any  trouble  whatsoever. 


-  "We  Just  don't  want  northern  agitators 
oocning  In  to  tell  us  how  to  handle  our  prob- 
lems. We  dont  try  to  Interfere  with  the 
delinquency  problems  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Detroit.  We  feel  that  these  are  local 
problems  which  can  be  handled  by  the  cities 
and  States  of  the  North." 


Remjirlu  of  Robert  Taft,  Jr^  to  UniTcr- 
•ity  of  Akron  CoUcfe  of  Law  Stadeot 
Bar  AssocutioB  oa  the  Occasion  of 
Uw  D«7,  U^JL,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WiaiAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker.  It  la  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  remarks 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  Tatt.  J*.,  to 
University  of  Akron  College  of  Law  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
LawDay.  UJ3.A..  1963: 

President  Auburn.  Dean  Samad.  faculty, 
and  members  of  the  Student  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Akron  Law  School: 
this  is  the  sixth  annual  observance  of  Law 
Day  In  the  United  States.  Giving  formal 
recognition  to  this  custom,  the  87th  Con- 
gress In  1941  designated  May  1  of  each  year 
"  •  •  •  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by  the 
American  people  in  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  reaffirmation  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  of  their  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and 
Justice  under  law  In  their  relations  with 
each  other,  as  well  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for 
law  that  la  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life." 

There  has  been  chosen  for  this  year's  cele- 
bration here  the  theme,  "Law:  Rule  of  Right, 
Not  Might."  In  accordance  with  this  theme, 
I  woxild  like  to  talk  briefly  on  the  rule  of 
law  here  In  the  United  States  and  some 
threats  that  I  see  to  It  here  at  •home,  as 
serlo\is  as  those  that  we  all  know  exist 
throughout  the  world. 

First,  we  should  note  that  even  though 
we  may  be  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
we  recognize  that  this  Is  not  a  lawyers'  day 
or  any  attempt  to  glamorize  those  engaged 
In  the  legal  profession,  even  though  we  may 
have  some  special  charges  and  res i>on£l bill- 
ties  on  that  account.  Rather,  we  celebrate 
the  particularly  crucial  pUice  In  law  of  the 
past  and  present  In  our  country  and  realize 
that  It  Is  essential  to  our  continued  en- 
joyment of  liberty  and  progress.  It  Is  cru- 
cial because  oxir  own  progress  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  linked  Inextricably  to  a  recognition  of  the 
lndlvld\ial  htiinan  being  as  the  Important 
unit  of  society.  This  Is  a  unique  concept 
within  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  heritage,  but 
one  which  may  well  be  the  ultimate  key  to 
success  or  failure  In  the  20th  century  battle 
for  man's  mind. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  states: 
"All  men  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men  deriving 
their  Jiist  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Then  followed  the  6th  and  14th  amend- 
ments prohibiting  the  deprivation  of  liberty 
by  government  without  due  process  of  law. 
Commenting  on  these  rights.  Justice  Peck- 
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ham  In  AUgeyer  v.  Louisiana.  165  V3.  578. 
said: 

"The  liberty  mentioned  In  that  amend- 
ment means  not  only  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  be  free  from  mere  physical  restraint  of 
his  person,  as  by  Incarceration,  but  the  term 
Is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  be  free  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
faculties;  to  be  free  to  use  them  In  all  law- 
ful ways;  to  live  and  work  whore  he  will;  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling;  to 
pursue  any  livelihood  or  avocation,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  enter  Into  all  contracts 
which  may  be  proper,  necessary  and  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  out  of  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  purposes  above  mentioned." 

Yet.  we  recognize  that  the  concept  of 
human  liberty  does  not  mean  any  totally 
unbridled  freedom  of  Individuals  to  act  as 
their  whims  may  dictate.  Without  the 
bounds  of  law,  religion,  and  personal  disci- 
pline, chaos  would  result.  Without  rules, 
regiUatlons.  or  laws  governing  conduct,  the 
freedom  of  each  person  or  group  to  do  what 
he  or  It  chooses,  soon  Impinges  upon  the 
freedom  of  others.  Conflicts  result  that  can 
lead  to  loss  of  liberty  by  both. 

Inunense  changes  In  human  life,  which 
have  occurred  during  the  last  century  and 
continue,  have  precipitated  Individuals  Into 
such  close,  complicated  and  Interlocked  re- 
lationships that  existing  and  established 
rules  of  law  and  behavior  sometimes  prove 
Inadequate.  Various  reactions  have  resulted, 
but  one  of  the  broadest  and  moet  threaten- 
ing to  freedom  has  been  an  Inclination  to 
abandon  and  forget  the  touchstone  of  the 
Individual  as  the  prlnuiry  unit  of  society 
with  which  the  law  shotild  concern  Itself. 
We  tend,  rather,  to  create  authorities  and 
codes  which  tend  to  become  autonomous, 
self-perpetuating  forces  In  themselves  in 
derogation  of  human  liberty.  They  tend  to 
lead  us  to  accept  as  Inevitable  requirements 
of  conformity.  For  peoples  and  nations 
who  never  enjoyed  liberty  this  attitude 
might  be  excused.  For  ourselves,  through 
whom  the  driving  force  of  freedom  created 
a  way  of  life  and  of  unparalleled  progress, 
to  abandon  It  now  would  be  Incredible  folly. 
Our  solution  must  He  In  the  preservation  <rf 
individual  rights  under  law.  If  we  fall  to 
preserve  those  rights,  even  the  most  per- 
fect rule  of  law  would  be  sterile  and  worth- 
less. 

One  of  the  areas  In  which  we  see  serious 
threats  of  Individual  freedom  and  the  rule 
of  law  most  clearly  Is  the  International 
scene.  By  deflnltlon  and  theory  conunu- 
nlsm  Is  the  antithesis  of  Individualism. 
Moreover,  the  mere  military  threat  which 
exists.  In  Itself  puts  demands  and  restric- 
tions upon  Individual  rights  and  upon  the 
rule  of  law  that  are  Imposed  by  high  mili- 
tary spending,  the  application  of  large  por- 
tions of  industrial  capacity  to  mUltary 
production,  and  the  demand  for  military 
manpower.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  being 
more  completely  and  directly  deprived  of 
liberty  than  being  drafted  Into  the  Armed 
Forces.  Yet,  such  restrictions  most  of  xis 
recognize  to  be  permlssable,  and  we  consent 
to  protect  ourselves  from  total  deprivation 
of  our  liberty  by  force  from  aboard.  For  this 
reason  we  must  accept  them,  but  also  for  this 
reason  It  becomes  even  more  vital  to  turn 
our  attention  to  areas  where  threats  to  our 
liberty  under  a  rule  of  law  can  and  should 
be  held  In  check  and  repelled. 

One  area  of  these  threats  lies  In  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  size  and  power  of  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  breakdown  of  procedures 
in  the  Judicial,  administrative,  and  legis- 
lative functions  of  Government.  Perhaps 
because  of  frustrations  with  the  complicated 
problems  we  must  deal  with  and  our  failure 
to  establish  adequate  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  complications. 

This  Law  Day,  for  Instance,  we  are  still  de- 
bating the  Issues  of  constitutional  law  and 
of  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  power 


and  responsibility.  Perhaps  these  debates 
try  our  patience.  At  times  we  become  eager 
to  do  things  and  to  move  things,  and  the  law 
and  structure  of  government  seem  to  be 
stumbling  blocks.  What  we  must  recognize 
Is  that  they  never  really  are  In  the  funda- 
mental sense.  Rather,  they  represent  proper 
tests  of  our  actions  and  restraints  upon 
change  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  a  re- 
minder that  In  a  society  such  as  ours  the  way 
In  which  we  do  things  Is  often  as  Important 
as  what  we  do. 

The  failures  which  we  have  experienced 
In  attempts  to  check  the  trend  toward  con- 
formity and  regulation  cannot  be  put  solely 
at  the  door  of  advocates  of  executive  power. 
President  Truman  used  to  have  a  sign  in 
his  office  at  the  White  House  that  read,  "The 
buck  stops  here." 

We  in  Congress  should  feel  the  same  way. 
It  Is  easy  enough  to  pass  all  responsibility 
for  Important  decisions  that  should  be 
spelled  out  In  legislation  to  the  Executive 
who  Is  to  administer  a  particular  program, 
but  to  do  so  Is  to  be  derelict  In  our  constitu- 
tional duties.  We  are  elected  to  pass  Judg- 
ments and  not  pass  bucks.  We  are  not 
elected  to  scramble  after  easy  solutions  and 
quick  cures.  We  are  the  Jury  appointed 
by  the  people  to  decide  the  course  of  free- 
dcwn  Itself.  Congress  Is  not  merely  a  funnel 
to  pour  money  Into  one  project  or  another. 
It  Is  not  an  auction  hall  in  which  we  should 
try  to  outbid  one  another  for  special  favors. 
It  Is  a  fonim  In  which  otu-  laws  are  formed. 

The  law  which  In  this  land  begins  with 
the  Constitution  Is  the  very  essence  of  what 
we  call  the  American  way.  Just  as  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  Is  the  essence  of  our 
political  structure.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  In  this  covmtry  we  consent  to 
be  governed.     We  do  not  elect  to  be  ruled. 

A  part  of  the  trend  against  which  we  miist 
guard  Is  related  to  the  constant  Increase  of 
Federal  power  at  the  expense  of  State  and 
local  powers  and  even  problems  prevloxisly 
handled  by  private  Institutions  or  individ- 
uals. Much  has  been  said  in  this  respect. 
But  I  think  we  must  also  recognize  that 
the  same  dangers  to  freedom  may  well  exist 
at  the  local  level  and  have  Just  as  detri- 
mental effect  as  they  may  have  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Certainly  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Federal  coiuts  will  not  any  longer  Interfere 
with  the  local  and  State  regulation  of  in- 
dividual activities  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases.  For  instance,  recently  the 
Kansas  debt-adjustment  case  In  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  interpreted  as  a  reiteration 
and  strengthening  of  the  expressed  disin- 
terest of  the  court  with  local  and  State 
regulation  of  business  activities  except,  per- 
haps, in  areas  where  the  civil  rights  of  In- 
dividual citizens  are  found  to  be  Involved. 

At  the  same  time  It  Is  true  that  the  fail- 
ure of  State  and  local  governments  to  face 
up  to  new  problems  and  to  try  to  handle 
them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  oiu'  tradi- 
tional concepte  has  led  to  further  Federal 
Government  activity  under  the  excuse  tliat 
the  States  and  local  governments  are  un- 
able to  handle  them.  Such  arguments  must 
always  be  carefully  weighed  because  It  cer- 
tainly appears  that  In  many  cases  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  appeal  to  and,  presumably,  the 
electorate  behind  those  voters  In  fact  has 
no  Interest  in  the  program  or  solution  pro- 
posed. 

But  it  often  is  true  that  the  blame  for 
excessive  Interference  with  private,  local, 
and  State  activity  is  based  on  economic  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  more  available 
Federal  tax  funds.  When  tills  happens,  the 
Congress  does  have  a  special  responsibility 
which  it  should  fulfill,  not  to  make  exces- 
sive delegations  of  power  unrelated  to  stand- 
ards. Yet.  many  bills  proposed  and  some 
that  are  passed  continue  to  advocate  broad 
regulatory  power  with  few.  If  any  checks 
upon    It.    Investigations,   and    the   right    to 


demand  information  without  notice  and 
complaints  filed  or  court  hearings,  and  simi- 
lar proposals  tor  raw  power  without  proper 
concern  for  procedxires  and  a  hearing  for 
those  to  be  affected. 

Even  where  standards  have  been  pre- 
scribed In  many  situations  the  growing  habits 
of  the  administrative  bureaus  and  agencies 
carry  on  In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  law. 
Here  It  clearly  should  be  up  to  the  oourts 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  affected,  but. 
unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  tendency  In 
the  opposite  direction.  Pot  Instance,  re- 
cently as  has  been  mentioned  by  Governor 
Romney,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  administering  a  law  which 
clearly  left  up  to  the  States  the  right  to 
determine  standards  for  qualification  for 
payments  under  a  welfare  program  for  the 
children  of  tlie  unemployed,  refused  to  make 
such  payments  on  the  basis  of  standards 
set  by  the  State  of  Michigan  and  tired  to  re- 
quire other  standards. 

In  the  field  of  labc»-  relations,  the  same 
attitude  of  disregard  for  legal  limitations 
has  been  shown  by  the  President  <and  ills 
labor  Secretaries  in  their  interference  and 
dictation  of  terms  of  settlement  and  prices 
as  shown  In  the  steel  price  crisis  of  1962 
and,  more  recently.  In  the  dock  strike  Inter- 
ference In  New  York.  Under  the  guise  that 
the  public  h€is  an  Interest  In  Important  eco- 
nomic decisions  erf  the  type  involved,  the 
Government  is  more  and  more  interjecting 
itself  as  the  third  l>arty  of  the  bargaining 
table,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
voicing  public  opinion  but,  perhaps,  for 
bringing  about  compulsory  arbitration  of 
such  disputes  with  the  determination  being 
made  by  the  Government.  Compulsory  arbi- 
tration with  labor  and  management  alone  In- 
volved, In  Itself  constitutes  a  serious  threat 
to  the  collective  bargaining  process  that  has 
by-and-large  worted  so  well  in  our  country. 
To  Impose  compulsory  arbitration  with  the 
Government  also  sitting  as  a  party  in  tlie 
dispute  would  amoiint  to  wage  and  price 
control  whether  it  is  so  recognized  and 
sanctified  by  legislation  or  not. 

The  whole  field  of  agriculture,  of  course. 
Is  sliptping  rapidly  toward  such  complete 
econoniic  control  with  Uttle  or  no  voice  for 
thoee  being  affected.  The  wheat  referen- 
dum of  May  21.  1/  It  passes,  will  put  another 
nail  in  the  cotUn  of  any  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  raise  this  crc^. 
The  medicare  and  Federal-aid-to-education 
proposals,  while  aimed  at  problems  and  needs 
with  which  most  Americans  are  sympathetic, 
would  contain  many  elements  of  compulsion 
and.  in  spite  of  lipservlce  to  the  concept  of 
no  Federal  control,  would  in  fact  ttux>ugh 
powers  to  prescrlt>e  regulations  and  to  ad- 
minister such  programs  constitute  serious 
further  Incursions  upon  such  individual 
freedoms. 

Even  in  the  Judicial  process,  trend  has  been 
away  from  precedent  and  uniform  applica- 
tion of  rules  of  law  to  factual  situations 
which  are  generally  similar.  Ttie  primary 
concept  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  rule  of  laws,  not  of  nxen. 
Yet,  in  many  cases  before  It  recently  the 
court  seems  to  adopt  an  ad  hoc  approach 
that  seems  likely  to  do  little  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  general.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, such  a  case  as  Fay  v.  Noia  has  been 
accurately  described  by  one  of  the  dissent- 
ing Justices  as  a  staggering  blow  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  criminal  Justice  In 
State  courts.  With  almost  no  limitations, 
habeas  corpus  actions  can  now  l>e  brought  at 
any  time  to  review  criminal  cases  even 
though  the  time  for  appeal  Is  passed  and 
the  State  for  all  practical  purposes  may  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  provide  up-^-date 
proof  as  to  events'  ixappenlng  many  years  pre- 
viously. Commenting  on  this  recently,  Sena- 
tor Stennis  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  stated 
as  follows: 
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•*Thl«  U  fcaother  Illustration  of  a  departur* 
from  what  we  hare  alwaya  known  a«  con- 
stitutional Oovemment  and  conatltutlonal 
prooedurea.  •  •  •  Wliat  gave  the  court  the 
power  to  render  lU  decision  today  If  It  did 
not  have  ths  power  yesterday?  Waa  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  adopted  overnight?  Did 
Congress  m-jet  and  hurriedly  enact  a  statute? 
Neither  of  iJiese  things  happened  I  submit, 
ICr.  President,  that  there  U  only  one  expla- 
nation. A  majority  of  the  court  reached  a 
certain  reralt  because  of  special  facts  and 
proceeded  accordingly  In  spite  of  longstand- 
ing precedent." 

The  threat,  then,  of  our  liberty  being  de- 
prlred  from  us  by  governmental  action  here 
at  home  It  a  threefold  one.  It  lies  within 
the  three  branches  of  our  government  at 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  To  check  It 
will  require  our  devoted  and  continued  at- 
tention as  legislators  and  as  administrators, 
jtidgea,  and  as  lawyers.  But  more  than  that. 
It  will  call  for  an  attitude  of  concern  by 
the  people  generally  in  this  country,  and 
sxich  an  attitude  can  be  fostered  only  if  the 
lawyers  themselves  continue  to  reemphaslze 
to  all  of  our  citizens  the  Importance  of  law 
and  legal  f>rocedures  as  safeguards  to  liberty. 
This  Is  the  threat  with  which  we  should  con- 
cern ouraelTes  on  this  Law  Day,  for  might 
can  be  embodied  too  well  In  the  regimenta- 
tion of  government  as  In  armed  force.  It 
Is  greater  perhaps,  but  Just  as  effective 
against  right.  What  we  must  understand 
and  convey  to  others  is  that  government  and 
every  other  toon  of  public  control  Is  a  means 
to  human  well-being,  not  an  end  In- Itself. 
Man  waa  not  nuMle  for  the  state,  but  the 
state  for  man,  and  It  derives  Its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  No  sort 
of  rule  can  Justly  rest  on  power  alone.  Here 
la  the  eternal  answer  to  all  forms  of  tyranny 
over  the  person,  the  property,  and  the  minds 
of  men. 


EcoBoraic  and  Social  Trends  of  the 
Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnciKiA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  or  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  presidents  of 
VlrglnJA  chambers  of  commerce  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Boone,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Salem,  Va. 

I  cc-mmend  the  recommendations  of 
the  CongresslOTial  Action  Committee  and 
i«>pro?ed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Salem  Chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

CUAMBEK  or  COMICEKCE, 

Salem,  Va.,  May  8,  1963. 

Dear  Chambkb  of  Coxicxacs  PazsmcNT: 
Realizing  that  the  action  taken  by  the  bo<u^ 
of  directors  of  this  organization  at  Its  regular 
meeting  Tuesday,  May  7.  1963,  may  meet 
with  strong  opposition  In  certain  localities 
and  some  opposition  with  tongue  In  check 
In  other  localltlee,  but  also  In  the  realiza- 
tion and  Arm  belief  that  action  must  begin 
somevrjiere  this  letter  la  being  sent  to  you 
and  all  other  presidents  of  bhambers  of  com- 
merce In  the  State  of  Virginia. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  write  an  exceed- 
ingly lengthy  letter  giving  background  his- 
tory o€  the  economic  and  social   trends  of 


the  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  past  30 
years  and  Its  serious  future  tmpllcstlons 
upon  our  society  and  o\ir  freedoms,  but  you 
are  Just  as  aware  of  them  as  I.  The  real 
purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  tell  you  of  a 
reoommendatlon  presented  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce 
by  Its  Congreeslonal  Action  Conunlttee,  the 
unanimous  approval  of  that  recommenda- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors  and  now  to 
urge  you  and  your  chamber  of  commerce  to 
take  a  similar  stand  In  your  community. 

The  reconunendatlon  of  the  congressional 
action  committee  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  Is  as  follows: 

"That  in  an  effort  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  and  more  Importantly  to  re- 
tard the  Federal  Government's  trend  toward 
statlsm,  the  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recommends  that  the  town  of  Salem,  the 
county  of  Roanoke,  and  all  other  commu- 
nities In  the  area  and  throughout  the  State 
begin  a  program  of  refusing  to  apply  for 
Federal  funds  for  local  project*  which  should 
be  financed  on  a  local  bculs." 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  also  being  mailed 
to    Congressman    Richard    H.    Porr    of    this 
district  and  to  Senators  HAaar  F.  Btrd  and 
A.  Wn-LiB  RoBXKTsoN,  Of  Virginia. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Chakles  H.  Boone, 

President. 


Nataral  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXMNESSZE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  26  issue  of  Time  magazine  contains 
an  excellent  article  about  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  its  achievements 
during  the  past  30  yetu-s.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Naturai.  Resoorcxs— €uch  a  Lovely   Green 
Valley 

A  lot  of  unkind  things  have  been  said 
about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  When 
the  TVA  bill  waa  before  Congress  In  1933, 
shortly  after  veterans'  benefits  were  reduced, 
Rhode  Island's  Senator  Jesse  Houghton  Met- 
calf  cried:  "How  on  earth  can  we  Justify 
taking  a  decent  living  from  the  soldiers  who 
suffered  on  the  battlefields  of  France  and 
pour  it  Into  the  mudholea  of  Tennessee?" 
Arizona's  Senator  Barby  Golowatbi  today 
calls  TVA  "a  giant  Federal  power  monop- 
oly— a  hocui." 

But  TVA  has  survived  such  criticism. 
Next  month  TVA  will  celebrate  Its  3(Kh  an- 
niversary and  If  nothing  else,  it  Is  there^ 
It  works. 

TAMED    AND    TRANQUIL 

The  very  mention  of  Its  name  still  triggers 
theoretical  arguments  about  public  power. 
Yet  debates  over  its  theory  fade  to  futility 
when  set  against  the  real-life  changes  In  the 
valley. 

The  Tennessee  was  once  a  treacheroiis 
river,  red  with  the  topsoll  It  carried  away 
by  summer,  aswlrl  with  the  houses,  horses 
and  barns  Its  floods  destroyed  by  winter. 
Today,  more  than  two-thirds  of  Its  900-mlle 
length  Is  virtually  one  tamed  and  tranquil 
lake.  Hundreds  of  recreation  sites  occupy 
the  valley's  10,000  miles  of  shoreline.  Its 
waters  provide  one  of  the  world's  finest  in- 


land recreation  areas,  yield  flahermen  some 
10  million  pounds  a  yew  ot  33  species  of 
fish. 

These  waters — actually  a  series  ot  reser- 
voirs— were  created  by  31  major  dams  (6 
of  them  privately  owned),  which  now  func- 
tion In  a  highly  Integrated  system.  "To- 
day TVA  can  shut  off  the  Tennessee  River 
when  the  Ohio  is  in  flood — shut  It  off  Just 
like  a  faucet,"  says  David  LlUenthal,  TVA's 
early  crusading  Chairman.  TVA  did  Just 
that  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  saved  an  estimated 
tlOO  million  flood  damage  In  Chattanooga 
alone. 

Main  stem  dams  have  navigation  locks, 
permitting  the  passage  of  vessels  with  9-foot 
drafts.  Some  13,100.000  tons  of  trafDc  moved 
on  this  waterway  last  year.  The  Tennessee's 
ports  are  linked  with  those  In  30  States.  TVA 
officials  claim  that  such  navigation  has  stim- 
ulated the  Investment  of  some  9875  million 
In  shoreline  industry  in  the  valley. 

XBOaiOM     AMD     MOSQUTTOES 

To  keep  the  valley's  beet  soil  from  being 
continually  washed  into  the  river  by  the 
aurea's  heavy  rains,  TVA  has  coaxed  the 
farmers  into  using  a  variety  of  conservation 
practices:  planting  trees,  contour  plowing, 
diversifying  crops,  enriching  their  land  with 
TVA-developed  fertlllaers.  One  byproduct  of 
the  reforestation  has  been  the  creation  of  a 
$600  mllUon  private  forest -products  indus- 
try. TVA  has  also  fought  mosquitoes  to  lick 
the  valley's  malaria,  which  in  1934  had  in- 
fected more  than  30  percent  of  the  people 
living  along  the  river  In  northern  Alabama. 
Since  1949  not  a  single  case  of  local  origin 
has  been  reported  along  the  reservoirs, 
pown 

TVA's  power  production  renmins  the  most 
controversial  part  of  its  operation.  Its  gen- 
erating capacity  of  13.031,060  kilowatU  Is  the 
largest  of  any  power  system  In  the  Nation. 
amounts  to  8  percent  of  all  U.S.  capacity. 
Through  contract  distributors,  it  serves 
1,513,400  homes  and  firms.  The  average  val- 
ley resident  pays  0.96  cent  per  kilowatt-hour: 
the  national  average  is  3.43  cents.  The  au- 
thority deliberately  slashed  rates  to  stimulate 
electrical  consumption  when  it  first  set  up 
shop,  and  with  spectacular  results:  from 
1933  to  1963  the  number  of  homes  in  the 
valley  using  electricity  for  the  first  time 
Jumped  from  325,000  to  1,065.000,  an  Increase 
of  375  percent,  while  the  national  growth 
waa  less  than  100  percent.  Total  demand 
still    is  climbing   about   10   percent   a   year. 

The  authority  has  t>een  able  to  reduce  rates 
pfU'tly  because  high  production  breeds  ef- 
ficiency. It  claims  that  where  private  utili- 
ties average  4J  mills  to  produce  each  kilo- 
watt-hour sold.  TVA's  cast  is  3.1  mills.  As 
the  Nation's  biggest  coal  buyer,  TVA  pays 
$4.39  a  ton  for  coal  to  fuel  Its  steamplants. 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  $6.26. 
TVA,  of  course,  has  had  the  advantage  of  not 
paying  Federal  taxes  (although  for  years  It 
has  paid  sums  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments) for  Interest  on  Its  initial  capital.  It 
now  doe«.  however,  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  $45  million  a  year  in  anuirtlza- 
tion  and  rettim  on  the  taxpayers'  invest- 
ment, and  finances  expansion  through  Its 
own  interest-bearing  bonds. 

Despite  TVA's  glRantlc  operations,  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  nearby  private  utilities 
have  been  hurt.  Uoet  of  them  benefited 
from  a  boom  In  appliance  sales  when  TVA's 
low  rates  first  spurred  electrical  use.  Com- 
petitively lowering  rates,  the  private  com- 
panies have  kept  them  low — yet  the  latest 
studies  show  that  their  common  stock  earn- 
ings are  twice  as  high  as  the  U^S.  average. 

AWAY    niOM    WASHINGTON 

vs.  taxpayers  may  always  differ  as  to 
whether  TVA  has  been  worth  the  $1  757  bil- 
lion It  has  cost  them  so  far  (although  that 
sum  Is,  for  example,  barely  larger  than  total 
U.S.  aid  to  Pranoo's  Spain  since  1946).  But 
beyond   the  matter  of  dollars,  TVA's  advo- 
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catee  claim  that  the  project  has  shown  what 
the  residents  of  a  region  can  accomplish 
when  encouraged.  Says  present  TVA  Chair- 
man Aubrey  wtgner,  recalling  28  years  with 
TVA:  "People'sald  to  us,  you  can't  go  In  there 
and  build  dams  with  the  labor  of  those  hlll- 
bllllee.  But  the  thing  they  didn't  realize  was 
that  these  people,  working  on  the  dams,  knew 
they  were  building  their  futures.  All  we 
have  done  is  to  place  the  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  here." 

LlUenthal  says  that  TVA  also  proved  that 
it  is  an  advantage  to  place  such  complex 
projects — which  require  a  unified  execu- 
tion— beyond  the  reach  o  f  Washington's 
many  uncoordinated  agencies.  "TVA  is  an 
arm  of  Government  and  yet  we  took  It  out- 
side, away  from  Washington,  and  put  it  to 
work  in  the  sticks.  We  had  a  valley,  a  river, 
an  area,  not  Just  a  plan  or  a  dream — a  chance 
to  do  something  concrete." 

One  Indication  ot  TVA's  progress  was  the 
remark  of  a  foreign  visitor  who  recently  flew 
over  the  region.  "Oh,  isn't  it  wonderful,"  he 
said.  "Tea,  we  m\iat  have  a  TVA.  But 
weren't  you  lucky  to  have  yours  in  such  a 
lovely  green  valley?" 


Wiscontm  Paper  Week  Marks  WiscoBsu 
Paper  Industry  as  First  in  Natioil 


EXTENSIO^^F  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  May  12  to  May  18  has  been  proclaimed 
Wisconsin  Paper  Week  by  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
pap>er  week  will  be  celebrated  In  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  State's  second  largest  industry 
because  this  paper  industry  is  first  in  the 
Nation.  Of  the  47  paper-producing 
States  in  this  country,  Wisconsin  leads 
all  the  others  In  sales,  tonnage,  invest- 
ments, taxes  paid  and  other  categories. 
I  am  proud  of  the  many  outstanding 
accomplishments  that  have  marked  the 
history  of  Wisconsin,  and  especially 
proud  of  the  notable  record  established 
by  the  paper  industry,  not  only  as  regards 
economics,  tut  also  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  in  the  areas  of 
paper-related  research,  and  in  the  many 
recreational  facilities  that  have  been  a 
welcome  byproduct  of  the  Industry's 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  transcript  of  my  Wash- 
ington television  report  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  in  which  I  Joined  with  them 
in  honoring  one  of  Wisconsin's  great 
and  dynamic  industries. 

The  report  follows: 

Today  I  would  like  to  Join  all  Wisconsin 
citizens  in  paying  a  special  tribute  to  one 
of  the  State's  outstanding  industries.  As  we 
all  know,  Wisconsin  has  been  a  leader  In 
many  areas  of  State  and  national  life.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  we  have  set  aside  the 
entire  week  of  May  13  to  May  18  to  celebrate 
the  significant  contributions  of  the  paper 
industry. 

Our  p>aper  industry  has  demonstrated  that 
It  Lb  the  best  in  the  country.  Of  the  47 
paper-producing  States,  Wisconsin  ranks 
first.  It  leads  all  other  States  in  sales,  ton- 
nage.   Investments,    taxes    paid,    and    other 


categories.  Annual  sales  for  examine  total 
almost  a  billion  dollars  and  State  taxes  alone 
amount  to  some  $218  million. 

The  Wisconsin  paper  industry  has  grown 
with  the  State  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  mill,  which  made  newsprint  from  rags, 
was  built  in  1848  in  Milwaukee.  Today,  on 
the  Pox  River  alone,  the  35  miles  between 
Lake  Winnebago  and  Green  Bay  has  the 
highest  concentration  of  paper  mills  of  any 
area  in  the  world.  Our  own  seventh  district 
contains  1 1  of  the  34  Wisconsin  communities 
Ir;  which  paper  mills  are  located. 

In  all,  there  are  197  pvUp,  paper,  paper- 
board  and  paper  products  establishments  in 
Wisconsin.  Forty-nine  of  these  are  pulp  and 
paper  naiUs.  The  size  and  diversity  of  Wis- 
consin's paper  Industry  constitutes  a  vital 
and  slgnlflcaz^t  oontrlbutlon  to  the  State's 
economy.  In  employment,  for  example,  the 
paper  industry  supplies  Jobs  to  one-tenth  of 
the  manufacturing  personnel  In  our  State. 
Their  average  annual  salary  is  96,100. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  byprod- 
ucts that  contribute  greatly  to  other  areas 
of  the  economy.  One  of  these  is  the  creation 
of  new  markets  for  the  State's  natural  re- 
■otirces.  Take  pulpwood,  for  example.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  paper  industry  was  unable 
to  utilize  large  amounts  of  Wisconsin's  hard- 
woods such  as  asi)en,  birch,  maple  and  oak. 
As  a  result,  they  had  to  rely  heavily  on  the 
long-fibered  pine  and  spruce  trees.  These 
softwoods  are  now  in  short  supply  In  our 
State  so  the  Industry  had  to  rely  on  import- 
ing the  pulp  it  needed  from  other  States. 
Today,  new  markets  for  Wisconsin's  hard- 
woods have  been  opened  up  In  the  State 
thanks  to  the  new  uses  our  scientists  have 
discovered  for  the  paper  Industry. 

In  1962  alone,  Wisconsin  pulp  and  paper 
mills  paid  more  than  $18  million  for  Wis- 
consin-grown pulpwood.  This  figure  repre- 
sents about  half  of  all  wood  used  by  Wiscon- 
sin's 49  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Of  course,  the  benefits  to  our  State  de- 
rived from  the  pai>er  Industry  are  not  con- 
fined to  economics  alone.  Recreation  for  all 
of  our  citizens  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
paper  industry's  activities.  They  own,  for 
example.  920,CKX)  acres  of  Wisconsin  timber- 
land.  And  on  these  lands,  the  companies 
have  a  total  of  710  miles  of  road.  Virtually 
all  of  Wisconsin's  Industrial  forests  are  open 
to  hunters,  fishermen,  and  other  recreation 
seekers.  The  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers  pro- 
vide another  example.  The  many  pi4>er  In- 
dustry-financed dams  and  reservoirs  assure 
even,  controlled  flow  of  the  river  and  year- 
round  utilization  of  tiie  once-preclpltoua 
Wisconsin  River  for  power,  production,  con- 
servation, and  recreation. 

All  Wisconsin  citizens  should  be  proud 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  that  have 
characterized  the  Wisconsin  paper  indxistry 
throughout  its  history. 


School  Patrols  Awarded  Gold  Lifesarer 
Medals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  May  9,  it  was  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  in  the 
rose  garden  of  the  White  House  where 
the  President  honored  eight  young 
Bchoolchildren  for  acts  of  outstanding 
courage  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  seven 
boys  and  one  girl  are  all  members  of 
school  safety  patrols. 


President  Kennedy  addressed  a  short 
speech  of  praise  to  the  young  people  and 
pinned  .  their  medals  on  them.  The 
awards  are  g<^d  lifesaver  medals  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation as  i>art  of  a  general  safety  pro- 
gram organized  and  conducted  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

Of  the  eight  youngsters,  two  are  from 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  Alvin  Cynova,  13,  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Cynova 
of  5111  North  Glenwood,  and  Randy 
Newnum  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde 
Jenkins  of  1305  West  Carmen. 

The  two  boys  are  members  of  the  safe- 
ty patrol  at  Trumbull  School,  Chicago, 
were  cited  for  pulling  an  adult  school- 
crossing  guard  and  three  small  grirls  out 
of  the  path  of  a  speeding  car.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Alvin  and 
Randy  for  their  courage  and  their  out- 
standing response  to  duty. 


New  York's  General  Practitioner  of  Tear 
Cites  Need  for  Cancer  Detection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEaD  STATES 
Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  about  3 
years  ago  I  addressed  a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Survivors  of  Corregldor  and 
Bataan  at  Blnghampton,  N.Y.  A  former 
mayor  of  that  city,  Charlie  Kress,  who 
has  been  working  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration and  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tional cancer  program,  has  called  to  my 
attention  a  news  story  from  the  Blng- 
hampton, N.Y.,  Press  of  April  25,  1963, 
announcing  that  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society  has  named  Dr.  Raymond 
S.  McKeeby,  of  Binghampton,  as  New 
York  State's  "outstanding  general  prac- 
titioner of  the  3rear." 

In  a  recently  published  interview  Dr. 
McKeeby  made  some  forthright  and 
Illuminating  statements  which  should 
receive  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all 
public  health  leaders  in  the  Nation.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  American  public  is 
In  dire  need  of  more  and  better  medical 
general  practitioners;  that  many  medi- 
cal graduates  turn  to  the  field  of  spe- 
cialization, undoubtedly  because  the  life 
of  a  specialist  Is  easier  and  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  a  general  practitioner. 

In  fighting  the  scourge  of  cancer  we 
hear  the  medical  ezp>erts  and  sjsecialists 
constantly  admonishing  the  public 
about  the  need  for  early"  detection  and 
frequent  medical  examinations.  Grant- 
ing that  this  is  the  most  desirable  safe- 
guard, the  average  working  man  pressed 
by  constantly  rising  living  costs,  cannot 
afford  the  high  cost  of  frequent  cancer 
detection  examinations  by  expensive 
cancer  specialists.  It  thus  biecomes 
more  and  more  important  that  the  fam- 
ily physician,  a  general  practitioner,  be 
capable  of  conducting  effective  cancer 
detectJon  examinations.  Dr.  McKeeby 
states  that  "the  American  Academy  of 
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General  Practice  is  the  only  medical  or- 
ganization which  haa  a  specific  require- 
ment for  postgraduate  educaUon  to  keep 
up  the  capacities  of  its  members,  who 
must  receive  50  hours  of  formal  post- 
graduate education  and  100  hours  of  in- 
formal schooling  every  3  years  In  order 
to  retain  Academy  membership. - 

Dt.  McKeeby  should  be  congratulated 
on  his  frank  and  courageous  stand  in 
publicly  proclaiming  the  national  need 
for  more  and  better  general  practitioners 
to  protect  our  country's  small-income 
citizens  not  only  financially,  but  also 
healthwise  by  encouraging  them  thusly 
to  seek,  frequent  examinations  by  a  fam- 
ily doctor  who  is  a  general  practitioner, 
well  qualified  tft  skilled  cancer  detection. 
And  the  American  Academy  dt  General 
Practice  also  deserves  public  acclaim  for 
its  wise  and  national  welfare-serving 
stand,  in  requiring  its  members  to  keep 
up  to  date  in  the  progress   of  medical 

science. 

And  in  the  administration  of  the  new 
Presidential  aid-to-medical-student  pro- 
gram, those  In  authority  should  give 
serious  study  to  devising  some  means 
whereby  medical  students  will  be  en- 
couraged toward  careers  as  general  prac- 
titioners rather  than  seeking  the  more 
lucrative  but  less  immediately  humanity- 
serving  fields  of  high-priced  spedaJiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  close  of  these  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Blnghampton.  N.Y.. 
Press  relaUve  to  Dr.  McKeeby  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Blnghamton,  N.T..  Preaa, 

Apr    35.  19631 

Db.  McKkkst  Om-sTAirDiiTa  Okkvxal  Pbacti- 

TTomm   IK   BrtATU 

Dr.  Raymond  3.  McKe«by  oC  Vestal,  a  Blng- 
hamton physician.  U  the  outstanding  gen- 
•nl  pracUttoner  oT  the  year  In  New  York 
8«ate. 

He  waa  choeen  for  the  honor  today  by  the 
councU  of  the  New  York  State  Me<llcal  So- 
ciety, meeting  In  New  York  City. 

The  51-year-old  Blnghamton  native  last 
month  was  named  Broome  County's  general 
practitioner  at  the  year  by  the  Broome  Medi- 
cal Society. 

He  and  hia  wife.  Bmlly.  Uve  at  4604  Forest 
Lane  with  their  four  children:  Jottn.  a  J\inlor 
»t  Buffalo  University;  Raymond  Bruoe.  a 
freshman  at  Long  Island  University;  Oall 
Elizabeth,  a  Craitral  High  student,  and  John 
Matthew,  S. 

Or.  McKeeby.  who  maintains  an  office  at  M 
Main  SUeet,  is  a  member  o€  the  National 
Bducation  Oommisslon  of  the  American 
Academy  erf  General  Practice. 

In  1961  he  waa  coordinator  for  project 
More  In  Blnghamton,  one  ot  the  two  pUot 
projects  In  the  United  States  to  test  means  ot 
Interesting  more  high  school  students  in  pre- 
paring tor  careers  In  medicine. 

He  Is  chairman  of  both  the  Hospital  and 
Professional  Relations  and  Nursing  Bduca- 
tion CX>mmltteea  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
and  a  member  of  the  mediation  oommlttee. 

Dr.  McKeeby.  a  former  president  ot  the 
Broome  society.  cOso  is  chairman  of  its  policy 
and  planning  committee. 

He  Is  a  graduate  ot  Central  High  SchooL 
Cornell  University  and  Temple  University 
Medical  School  at  Philadelphia.  He  Interned 
at  Blnghamton  General  (then  Olty)  Hospltsi 
In  1940-^1 .  when  Mrs.  McKeeby  was  Interning 
at  the  hospital  as  a  dietician. 


Philippine  War  Danafe  Claims 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  Philippine  •  War  E>amage  Claims 
Act  of  1962.  It  provides  that  any  fur- 
ther payments  by  the  United  States 
would  go  to  the  Philippine  Government 
instead  of  to  private  claimants. 

Recent  revelations  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  Im- 
proper activlUes  on  behalf  of  the  Philip- 
pine wsir  damage  claims  legislation  indi- 
cates the  need  for  this  amendment  as  the 
best  way  of  correcting  the  situation.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  1,  1963. 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  58  to  26,  being  title 
IV  of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
W11(H.R.  5517). 

This  Senate  amendment — No.  76 — has 
been  reported  In  disagreement  by  the 
conference  committee,  and  a  motion  will 
be  made  for  the  House  to  recede  and 
concur  when  the  report  of  the  conference 
OMXimittee  comes  beck  to  the  House. 

Believing  that  the  full  facts  should  be 
before  the  House  at  that  time,  I  include 
as  part  of  these  remarks  a  joint  state- 
ment by  Members  of  the  House : 

Statsment  ON  PHiLiPPms  Was  Damaos 

CI.AIMS 

Re<ient  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  Its  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
(hearing  of  Apr.  18.  1963.  entitled  "Activities 
of  Nondlplomatlc  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Principals  In  the  United  States")  disclosed 
Improper  activities  on  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lation. This  led  important  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Includ- 
ing the  chairman  and  Senators  Sfakjucan. 
Sticinoton.  and  HiCKim-ooPia  to  state  that 
If  the  Senate  had  known  the  facts  disclosed. 
It  would  not  have  passed  the  1963  act  In  the 
form  In  which  K  was  passed  (hearing,  pp. 
263-263). 

Senator  SrAXKMAN  stated: 

"You  will  recall  that  I  presided  over  the 
conunittee  during  practically  all  of  the  he-ir- 
Ings  on  this  Philippine  War  Danaage  ClaUns 
Act  of  1962.  We  had  two  bills  before  us  at 
that  time.  One  was  the  bill  •  •  •  which 
woxild  have  paid  the  amount  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  the  full  amo\int. 
The  other  was  the  bUl  •  •  •  to  make  the 
payments  to  Individxial  claimants. 

"I  want  to  say  that  In  my  opinion,  had 
the  conunittee  been  fully  advised  as  to  the 
facts  that  are  before  us  now.  the  bill  that 
was  passed  would  not  have  been  approved." 

He  later  stated  during  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  amendment  (  Conghbssional  Record. 
p.  7161) . 

"Had  I  known  that  the  former  Conunls- 
sloners  were  taking  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion they  held  and  the  information  they  had 
obtained  as  Commissioners,  together  with 
the  other  officials,  I  certainly  would  not  have 
voted  for  that  bill.  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  bill  which  would  have  provided  payment 
directly  to  the  Philippine  Government." 

The  Senate  decided  that  the  prop>er  way 
to  correct  the  situation  was  to  change  the 
1963  act  by  amendment  Into  the  other  form 
providing  for  payment  directly  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  an  proceeded  to  pass  such 
an  amendment  by  a  vote  of  58  to  26. 


The  Improper  activities  which  led  the  Sen- 
ate to  change  the  form  of  th^  1963  act. 

1.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  inves- 
tigation showed  that  over  a  period  of  years 
lobbyists  had  been  stirring  up  a  demand  for 
further  payments  on  war  claims. 

The  Congress  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  had  long  been  an  Insistent  public  de- 
mand In  the  Philippines  for  further  pay- 
ments. But  the  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate investigation  showed  that  this  demand 
had  in  part  been  stirred  up  by  lobbyists:  Mr 
OT>onnell.  a  former  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission:  Mr.  Delgado. 
the  former  Filipino  member  of  the  Com- 
mission (as  required  by  the  1946  act);  and 
Mr.  Scheln,  former  chief  examiner  of  the 
Commission;  that  Mr.  Delgado  wrote  to  Mr 
O'DonneU  on  January  13.  1953  (hearing,  p. 
178)  : 

"Your  letter  of  December  28.  1953.  was 
duly  received  and  have  noted  Its  contents 
with  great  interest.  I  believe  you  are  quite 
right  In  your  appraisal  of  the  situation  there 
but  I  am  afraid  that  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  interested  parties  and  the  Government 
.  here  have  cooled  off.  Nothing  has  been  done 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  Interested  enough  to 
take  the  Initiative  In  having  some  action  by 
the  Government  on  the  matter  of  additional 
war  damage  compensation.  However,  I  am 
writing  today  to  Mr.  Lino  Gutlerrea.  presi- 
dent of  the  Private  Claimants  Association, 
and  other  Interested  parties  on  the  subject. 
In  addition.  In  the  broadcast  which  I  am 
scheduled  to  make  on  the  18th  erf  this  month 
over  the  station  DEBB.  I  will  discuss  the 
subject  In  an  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
start   the    baU   rolling. 

"I  am  of  the  considered  opinion  that  even 
If  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  $200  million 
are  not  rosy  this  year,  something  must  be 
done  there  to  keep  up  the  Interest  ot  the 
administration  on  the  same,  as  otherwise 
our  probabilities  of  obtaining  additional 
money  next  year  would  be  much  less." 

Addressing  the  Senate  on  April  26.  1963. 
Senator  Fm^RiOHT  said  (CoNcaESsiONAL  Rec- 
OKO.  p.  6798)  : 

"The  evidence  taken  from  Mr.  OT)onneirs 
own  files  Indicates  that  he  and  Mr.  E>elgado 
promoted  the  so-called  moral  obligation  to 
pay  further  claims,  and  kept  the  Issue  of 
further  payments  alive  after  'enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  Interested  parties  and 
the — Philippine — Government  had  cooled 
off*.  •  •  •  That  letter  Is  merely  Indicative 
of.  and  an  example  of.  many  other  letters 
which  Indicate  the  beginning  and  the  pur- 
suance of  an  activity  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen  to  create  In  the  Philippines,  and 
eventually  In  the  Congress,  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  pay  further 
claims." 

2.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
vestigation showed  that  Mr.  O'DonneU  and 
Mr.  E>elgado  started  to  promote  legislation 
for  further  payments  on  war  claims  shortly 
after  leaving  the  Commission  In  1951. 
Senator  Ptn.BsiOHT  said: 
"Very  soon  after  his  leaving  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Conunlsslon.  Mr.  O'DonneU 
made  arrangements  on  his  own  to  repre- 
sent one  group  of  claimants  and  his  fellow 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Delgado.  conceived  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  enactment  of  further 
legislation  which  would  and  did  result  In 
great  financial  benefit  to  Mr.  O'DonneU.  As 
I  have  Indicated,  he  and  his  associates  have 
already  received  In  excess  of  SI  million,  and 
more  would  come  to  them  If  the  existing 
law  should  be  allowed  to  sttmd  (Conobxs- 
SIONAL   Recokd,   p.   6798). 

"It  Is  significant  that  the  further  pay- 
ments to  be  made  were  upon  claims  which 
they  themselves  had  adjudicated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission."  (hearing,  p.  261) 
The  testimony  showed  that  Mr.  O'DonneU 
sought   to  procure  In  Washington   a  list  of 
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the  claimants,  and  wrote  Mr.  Delgado  on 
February  9.  1962  (hearing,  p.  179)  : 

"It  Is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  make 
up  this  list  before  we  left  the  Conunlsslon. 
but  this  Is  little  solace  now." 

3.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  In- 
vestigation showed  that  Mr.  O'DonneU.  Mr. 
Delgado.  and  Mr.  Scheln  spearheaded  the 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  the  claims  legislation 
without  disclosing  their  strong  private  In- 
terest In  It. 
I  The  testimony  showed  that  a  crucial  Issue 

In  the  consideration  of  this  legislation  was 
as  to  the  meaning  and  Intent  of  the  Philip- 
pine RehablUUtlon  Act  of  1946;  that  the 
testimony  of  these  three  men  was  accepted 
as  coming  iroca  men  who  were  experts  on 
that  subject  due  to  their  work  with  the 
Commission;  that  they  had  already  received 
large  legal  fees  as  a  result  of  other  Philip- 
pine war  damage  legislation,  and  would  re- 
ceive additional  large  fees  If  the  1962  act 
were  passed  In  the  form  which  they  de- 
sired; namely,  with  provision  for  payments 
to  private  claimants;  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  favorably  a  bill 
In  that  form  on  June  37.  1960.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  then  administration  had  rec- 
ommended settlement  of  Philippine  war 
damage  claims  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment by  a  lump-sum  pa3rment  to  that 
Government. 

That  bill,  HR  13078,  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  died  In  the  Rules  Committee.  In 
the  87th  Congress  a  similar  blU.  H  R.  8617, 
was  reported  favorably  In  August  1961,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  House  May  9.  1962.  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  201  to  171.  Another  similar 
blU.  HR.  11721.  was  Immediately  filed,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  August  1.  1962.  by 
the  Senate  on  August  24,  1962.  and  became 
Public  Law  87-616. 

During  the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  May  1, 
1963.  Senator  Hickinloopeb  suggested  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  House  chose  to  sup- 
port a  bill  for  payment  to  claimants  rather 
than  to  the  Philippine  Government,  saying 
(CONGKESSIONAI.  Rscoso,  p.  7162) : 

"A  bill  providing  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  was  ruled  out  In  the  other 
body.    No  one  knew  quite  why. 

'The  Information  that  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion Is  not  yet  in  the  Rxcord,  but  I  assure 
Senators  that  there  Is  ample  reason  to  know 
that  word  went  from  powerful  Members  of 
the  other  body  that  unless  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  adn\lnlstratlon  accepted  the 
bUl  as  It  was  altered  to  make  the  173  million 
payments  to  Individual  claimants  rather  than 
to  the  PhUlpplne  Government,  there  would 
b«  no  bill  at  all.  and  the  International  com- 
plications that  had  arisen  as  the  result  of  the 
faUure  to  pa*is  the  original  bill  In  the  House 
would  continue." 

Comments  by  Senator  Fuuricht  were 
(hearing,  p.  361)  : 

"Mr.  OT>onnell  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  disclose.  In  previous 
testimony  before  the  Congress,  that  he  was 
acting  In  fact.  If  not  In  law.  as  the  agent  of 
foreign  principals,  and  for  his  own  Interests. 
He  spoke  as  a  former  official  of  the  Federal 
Government  whose  Interest  was  in  having 
that  Government  pay  purportedly  legitimate 
claims.  In  fact,  he  was  bound  to  be  at  least 
partially  motivated  by  his  own  financial  In- 
terest. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  Investigation. 
of  which  today's  hearing  was  a  part.  Is  to 
examine  Into  the  terms  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
Today's  hearing  I  think  has  disclosed  signifi- 
cant weaknesses,  to  the  extent  that  Congress, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  know  that  a  powerful  mov- 
ing force  behind  the  passage  of  the  PhUlp- 
plne War  Damxtge  Claims  Legislation  Act  ot 
1962  was  private  gain  rather  than  public 
welfare  or  national  security. 


"That  they  (Mr.  O'DonneU  and  Mr.  Del- 
gado) have  been  unduly  enriched  Is  of  less 
importance  than  that  the  legislative  process 
has  been  subverted.  Both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  were.  I  believe,  deceived." 

During  the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  May  1. 
1963.  Senator  Hickenux)peh  said  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p.  7163) : 

"This  Is  a  flagrant  case.  It  Is  a  flagrant 
case  of  •  •  •  deliberate  withholding  of  per- 
sonal Interest  by  witnesses  before  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  which  amounts  to  com- 
plete deception. 

"They  were  out  drununlng  up  business  by 
International  cable,  letter,  and  other  con- 
tacts to  solicit  the  claims  of  these  people. 
Then  they  got  busy  and  stirred  up  the  Idea 
that  the  United  States  q^lght  be  Induced  to 
put  up  t73  million  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses, but  their  purpose  was  to  pay  It  to  In- 
dividuals on  individual  claims,  because  they 
were  developing  contracts  with  the  Indi- 
vidual claimants,  and  those  contracts  have 
been  listed  In  the  Record.  They  used  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  •  •  •  One  of 
these  men  came  before  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  presenting  himself  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Conunlsslon,  and  therefore  connoting 
that  he  was  In  a  speclaT'poslUon  of  sympa- 
thy for  and  knowledge  of  the  poor  people 
in  the  PhlUpplnes — and  many  of  them  did 
suffer — but  he  never  once  disclosed  that  he 
was  a  lobbyist  who  had  solicited  business 
for  revenue,  based  upon  his  service  in  the 
Government.  •  •  *  He  never  disclosed  his 
own  personal  Interest  In  this  subject  or  his 
own  i>ecunlary  Interest,  or  that  of  his  fellow 
member  on  the  Commission  who  was  equally 
busy  In  the  Philippines  soliciting  these 
claims. 

"This  was  a  racket,  and  a  concealed  racket. 
The  administration  did  not  know  it.  It  was 
not  revealed  until  almost  coUaterally  and 
incidentally  to  a  broader  investigation  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations" 

n 
The  House  should  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendment 
The  House  was  subjected  to  the  same 
pressures  and  deceptions  as  the  Senate.  The 
House  should  conclude,  as  did  Members  of 
the  Senate,  that,  had  It  known  the  facU 
which  have  since  been  disclosed,  it  would 
not  have  passed  the  1962  act  in  the  form 
In  which  It  was  passed.  It  should  decide 
that  the  best  way  to  correct  the  situation  Is 
to  change  the  1962  act  by  amendment  into 
the  form  providing  for  payment  directly  to 
the  Philippine  Government. 

The  House  has  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
making  further  payments  to  private  claim- 
ants. It  defeated  one  bill  for  that  purpose 
May  9,  1962,  by  a  record  vote  of  201  to  171. 
It  certainly  would  not  have  subsequently 
passed  another  similar  bill  had  It  known  the 
facts  which  have  since  been  disclosed. 

If  It  did  not  pass  that  form  of  bUl,  It  would 
have  passed  a  bill  providing  for  payment  to 
the  Philippine  Government,  as  the  previous 
administration  had  virtually  promised  such 
a  settlement,  and  had  recommended  It  to 
the  Congress. 

In  1969  the  United  States  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  19  outstanding  Philippine  claims, 
one  of  which  was  for  additional  war  dam- 
ages. In  a  note  of  August  4,  1959,  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  under  the  saluta- 
tion. "Excellency,"  It  said  (Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing.  June  12,  1962,  p.  20)  : 

"With  respect  to  the  Philippine  claim  for 
payment  of  additional  war  damage  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  Re- 
hablUtaUon  Act  of  1946  (PObllc  Law  370. 
79th  Cong.)  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  will  at  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  In  connection  with  the 
legislative  program  fCH-  fiscal  year  1961.  re- 
quest ^proprlate  legislation  enabling  the 
settlement  of   this   matter   on    the   baijis   of 


$73  million,  which  amount  reflects  the  sta- 
tutory maximum  of  unpaid  private  claims 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  War  Damage 
Commission.  By  a  settlement,  made  directly 
with  the  Philippine  Goverrunent.  the  U.S. 
Government  wUl  consider  itself  completely 
divested  of  all  responslbUlty  for  payment  of 
individual  private  claims.  A  memorandum 
showing  the  computation  of  the  amount  un- 
paid under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  enclosed.  No  further  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government  relating  to  war  damage  compen- 
sation will  be  entertained  other  than  to  sup- 
ply any  records  which  might  be  appropriate 
and  be  needed  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment." 

The  House  should  now  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  would  bring  about 
settlement  In  that  manner — by  payment  to 
the  Philippine  Government. 

1.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  attempt  to 
cut  off  further  fees  to  the  lobbyists. 

That  probably  cannot  be  done  effectively, 
anjrway.  The  right  objective  is  to  undo  the 
effect  of  the  improper  practices  and  decep- 
tions which  led  to  passage  of  a  bill  for  pay- 
ment to  claimants  which  would  not  have 
been  passed  had  the  deceptions  been  known. 

Senator  Spaskman.  who  presided  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  legislation  said: 

"I  would  not  have  voted  for  that  bill.  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  bUl  which  would 
have  provided  pajrments  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Government." 

The  proper  corrective  measure  Is  to  amend 
the  1962  act  so  that  It  will  provide  for  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

2.  Settlement  by  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  Is  acceptable  to  that  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  Secretary  Harrlman  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  with  reference  to  two 
bills,  one  for  payment  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  and  one  for  payment  to  private 
claimants  (hearing.  June  12,  1963,  p.  14) : 

"The  (Philippine)  Government  Itself  has 
stated  that  It  wUl  accept  either  bill  with 
good  win." 

3.  Settlement  by  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  would  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946  better  than  would  further  payments 
at  this  late  date  to  private  claimants. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  PhUlpplne  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  was  to  rehablliUte 
the  war-torn  economy  of  the  Philippines 
Pajrment  of  private  claims  for  war  damages 
(whether  caused  by  the  Unlt,ed  States  or 
not)  was  chosen  as  a  means  to  get  the  money 
quickly  into  the  stream  of  the  Philippine 
economy.  The  money  had  to  be  spent,  or 
have  been  spent,  for  replacement  and  repair 
of  the  damages. 

The  1962  act  contains  a  similar  require- 
ment, but  over  $30  million  will  go  to  287 
claimants  who  have  large  claims  of  $25,000 
and  over  (hearings.  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, June  12,  1962.  p.  4).  It  Is  clear  that 
most  of  them  will  long  ago  have  made  the 
replacements  and  repairs,  so  that  the  new 
payments  wrlll  be  windfalls. 

Payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 
on  the  other  hand  would  be  a  direct  help  to 
the  Philippine  economy,  and  so  more  in 
keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the  1946  act. 

4.  The  claimed  saving  to  the  United  St.ites 
as  a  result  of  paying  private  claimants  is 
far  outweighed  by  other  considerations. 

The  1962  act  appropriated  about  $73  mil- 
lion for  payment  of  private  claims,  with  a 
provision  that  any  amounts  left  over  after 
such  payments  would  revert  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  If  settlement  of  the  war  damage 
claims  Issue  were  made  by  pajmient  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  the  money  would 
all  be  used  for  such  payment. 

Those  who  favor  payment  to  private 
claimants  make  much  of  the  possible  saving 
resulting  from  lost  claims  caused  by  disap- 
pearance of  claimants,  etc. 
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But  even  If  »  few  more  mlUlon  dollar* 
mlKht  go  to  the  Philippine  Oovermnent.  If 
payment  were  made  to  It.  than  would  go  to 
ortVate  clalmanta.  that  fact  aasumee  Hlght 
importance  when  It  U  recalled  that  ainc* 
1946  the  United  State*  haa  furnUhed  over  a 
billion  doUart  of  aid  to  the  Phlllpplnee  and 
U  stm  furnishing  aid  In  large  amounta. 

That  fact  la  far  outweighed  by  the  con- 
sideration that  paymenu  now  to  prlvato 
clalmanu  would  In  many  caaes  be  wlndfalU. 
whereaa  paymenU  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment would  carry  out  the  purpoee  of  the 
194«  act  of  aiding  the  Philippine  economy. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  providing  for 
payment  to  the  Philippine  Government,  that 
GoTemment  would  be  free  to  use  the  money 
for  rehablllUUon  or  In  such  manner  aa  It 

■aw  fit. 

Fifth.  If  the  House  would  not  have  passed 
the  1962  act  had  It  known  the  facts  re- 
cenUy  disclosed.  It  should  now  change  the 
form  of  that  act  to  provide  payment  to  the 
Philippine  Government  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate clalmanu. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Senate  amendment 
argue  that  the  l»«a  act  should  not  be 
changed  merely  because  of  some  wrongfxU 
lobbying.  Other  lobbylsu.  they  say.  have 
DUMta  eampalcn  contributions  and  been  ac- 
tive In  apoaaonng  legislation.  The  news- 
paper* have  made  much  of  campaign  contrt- 
tnitlons.  which  make  good  stoHes.  but  it  U 
clear  that  what  moved  the  Senate  to  con- 
clude that  It  would  not  have  passed  the 
\962  act  had  It  known  the  facts  recently  dis- 
closed was  mainly  based  on  other  considera- 
tions: with  Mr.  OTDonneirs  and  Mr.  Del- 
gado's  actlvlUes  In  promoting  a  demand  for 
war  claims  legUlatlon.  both  here  and  In  the 
Philippines;  with  their  employment  on 
claims  legislation  shortly  after  leaving  the 
Commission;  with  their  spearheading  of 
testimony  before  the  Congress  favorable  to 
that  legislation  without  disclosing  their  pri- 
vate interest;  and  with  their  efforts  to  shape 
the  leijlslaUon  In  such  a  way  that  it  went 
to  Individual  claimants,  resulting  In  the  lob- 
byists' private  gain,  rather  than  to  the 
Philippine  Government — In  short,  with  im- 
proper pressures  and  deceptions  which  led 
Senator  HicKi»«-oopni  to  say.  "The  situ- 
ation    stinks"      (CONGKKSSIONAL      RXCOSO,      p. 

7163). 

m 

.'iaekffrovTid  facts  aa  to  opposition  to  further 
payynentt   of   private   claima 

The  previous  administration  strongly  op- 
posed further  payments  to  private  claimants 
at  this  late  date,  and  the  House  defeated  one 
bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  crucial  Issue  was  as  to  the  alleged 
moral  obligation  to  make  such  further  pay- 
ments. The  dlsclosiires  In  the  Senate  Inves- 
tigation have  cast  doubt  on  previous  testi- 
mony on  this  Issue,  much  of  which  came 
frc«n  the  three  lobbjrlsts  mentioned  above. 
They  even  claimed  that  a  "promise"  had  been 
made  for  further  payments,  and  that  such 
pa^inents  were  a  "debt." 

la  other  respects,  arguments  previously 
made  agaiiut  f\u"ther  paynients  to  private 
claimants  have  been  strengthened  and  Justi- 
fied by  the  recent  dlsclosxu-es. 

Taoee  arguments  were — 

1.  The  private  clalntis  being  brought  for- 
ward were  not  "war  damage  claims"  In  the 
generilly  accepted  sense  of  those  words 
(which  refer  to  claima  based  on  legal  liabil- 
ity— but  were  based  on  voluntary  gifts  made 
by  the  United  States  to  rehabilitate  the 
Philippine  economy. 

2.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  was  rehabilitation, 
and  payment  to  private  claimants  was  a 
vehicle  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  that  act  stated: 

"The  bill  Is  not  a  private  claims  measure 
to  reimburse  Individuals  or  organizations 
for  damage  Inciirred  In  war.     The  primary 


function  of  the  payments  Is  to  assist  and 
encourage  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of 
the  economy  and  social  structure  of  the 
nation." 

3.  Further  payment  of  prlvata  claima 
would  not  accomplish  the  main  purpose  of 
the  1946  act.  The  Bell  Mission  to  the  Philip- 
pines of  1950  reported  (Porelgn  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Supplemental  hearings  on  June  9, 
1960.  p.  21)  : 

•That  further  war  damage  paymenU  to 
individuals  would  not  contribute  materially 
to  economic  development  In  the  Philippines. 
and  that  continuing  assUtance  by  the 
United  States  should  be  for  development 
projecta  In  agriculture  and  Industry  related 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy rather  than  v  additional  war  damage 
paymenta  to   Individuals."  ^ 

Since  then  over  31  bllUon  of  U-S.  aid  has 
gone  to  the  Philippines. 

On  March  8.  1960.  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Acting  Secretary  of  Stata.  wrota  to  the 
S(>eaker  of  the  House: 

"The  executive  branch  believes  that  re- 
building, replacement,  or  repair  of  war- 
damaged  prlvata  property  In  the  Philippines 
is  no  longer  practicable.  Moreover.  In  view 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
original  claims  were  approved,  and  since 
the  V3.  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion went  out  of  existence  on  March  81. 
1951.  It  Is  not  considered  practicable  for  the 
US.  Government  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
approved  Individual  private  property  claims." 

4.  The  PhUlpplne  RehabUltation  Act  of 
1946  did  not  creata  an  obligation  for  further 
paymenta  of  prlvata  claims  beyond  the  3400 
million  then  provided. 

This  was  the  crucial  Issue.  The  1946  act 
provided  3400  mUllon  for  payment  of  jirlvata 
claims.  It  contained  a  provision  that  the 
balance  of  the  money  left  aftar  the  payment 
of  small  claims  In  full  should  be  used  toward 
payment  of  certain  other  claims  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  75  percent.  The  3400  million  was 
Insufficient  to  pay  that  maximum. 

ProponenU  of  the  1962  act  claimed  that 
these  provisions  Indicated  an  obligation  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent.  Opponents  maintained 
that  the  Intant  of  the  1946  act  was  to  set  up 
a  method  of  disbursing  3400  mlllloin.  and  not 
a  method  of  paying  claim*  up  to  76  percent. 

The  record  of  hearings,  reporta,  and  de- 
bates relative  to  the  1946  act  can  fairly  b« 
said  to  show  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  ccwiunlttees  In  both  branches  did  not 
Intand  to  creata  a  fxirther  obligation  beyond 
the  3400  million  authorised  although  a  few 
committee  members  Insisted  that  the  In- 
tent was  to  pay  up  to  75  percent. 

CONCLUSTOW 

The  only  record  Hovise  vote  on  this  legis- 
lation was  against  further  paymenta  to  prl- 
vata clalmanta.  a  vote  of  201  to  171  on  May  9, 
1962  ( CoNoaxssiONAi.  Rxcoao.  p  7349) .  Since 
the  recent  disclosures  in  the  Senate  Investi- 
gation, there  are  strong  additional  reasons 
for  standing  back  at  that  vote,  and  for  voting 
to  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment.         ^ 

H.  R.  Okoss. 

WatkxL.  Hats. 

ROBKKT  R.  BautT. 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
AMVET8  National  Elxecutlve  Committee 
in  Apiil.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  American  servicemen  are  dally 
risking  life  and  limb  on  numerous  cold  war 
fronta  throughout  the  world;   and 

Whereas  In  many  Instances  the  serrlee 
performed  by  the  men  serving  in  these 
cold  war  areas  Is  more  hazardous  than  that 
performed  by  many  wartime   veterans:   and 

Whereas  S.  1011  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
ot  the  United  States  recognixes  the  hazard- 
ous natvire  of  this  service:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It  

Resolved.  That  AMVETS  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  assembled  In  Washing- 
ton. DC,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotal.  April  6 
through  7.  1963.  support  ^  1011.  a  biU  to 
provide  wartime  beneflta  to  veterans  and 
their  dependenU  who  serve  in  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  an  area  of  hostili- 
ties during  the  period  ot  hostaities. 


Cold  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    HKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13, 1963 

Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


Bay  of  Pigs  SurviTort  Get  New  Ultimatuni 
on  Inrasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauroaMTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  secrecy  which  still  surrounds  the 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  it  seems  to  me 
important  that  the  arUcle  by  Robert  S. 
Allen  and  Paul  Scott  on  this  subject  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Arlington 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  on  May  8,  1963: 

AULXH-SCOTT  RXPOBT — BaT  OF  Pios  SuKvivoaa 
0«T   New   ULTtUAlTTM   Olf  IlTVASION 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  PaiU  Scott 

The  heroic  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion  are  faced  with  a  crushing 
new  ultlmatxim. 

This  latest  "surrender'*  demand,  as  the 
Cuban  veterans  bitterly  call  It.  Is  from  the 
Kennedy  administration  In  the  form  of  a 
blunt  order  to  completely  refrain  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  attacks  against  Cas- 
tro's Communist  regime. 

Penalty  for  disregarding  this  secret  edict 
is  Immediate  loss  of  the  monthly  paymenta 
they  are  receiving  from  the  Government. 

This  harsh  crackdown  Is  being  explained 
individually  to  every  member  of  the  Cuban 
brigade  by  representatives  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy.  These  ofBclals  are  con- 
veying their  orders  orally  and  with  no  one 
present  other  than  the  freedom  fighter  hear- 
ing them. 

Word  of  this  extraordinary  backstage  de- 
velopment has  reached  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subconamlttee  Investigating  the 
administration's  failure  to  get  the  thousands 
of  Russian  troops  out  of  Cuba. 

One  letter  sent  the  Senators  recounta  In 
detail  how  the.  Invasion  veterans  are  sum- 
moned and  singly  informed  that  their 
monthly  allowances,  ranging  from  3100  to 
3350,  will  be  discontinued  unless  a  cate- 
goric pledge  of  "no  action"  against  Castro 
U  given.  If  an  exile  balks,  his  name  U 
forthwith  stricken   from  the  payroll. 

Significantly,  this  ironhanded  undercover 
pressure  Is  being  exerted  on  brigade  mem- 


bers at  the  very  time  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy Is  publicly  calling  for  unification  of 
Cuban  refugees  in  an  organization  that 
"could  speak  with  one  voice  and  have  some 
relationship"  with  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 

Congressional  sources  close  to  the  White 
House  are  saying  privately  that  the  Attorney 
General  Is  spearheading  a  drive  Inside  the 
administration  to  set  up  a  new  Cuban 
"front"  under  the  leadership  of  Manuel  Ray, 
member  of  the  first  Castro  cabinet. 

Also  that  only  exile  groups  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  President's  "let  the  dust  set- 
tle" policy  are  being  asked  to  Join  this  new 
organization  and  hold  key  poeta  In  It. 

Main  purpose  of  the  new  "front"  Is  de- 
scribed as  aimed  at  expanding  "contacta" 
with  the  Cuban  underground  which  Is  to 
receive  some  financing  as  long  as  Ita  opera- 
tions remain  secret.  However,  the  organiza- 
tion will  be  barred  from  conducting  raids  or 
attacks  on  Cuba  or  Russians  stationed  there. 

The  administration's  action  In  cutting  off 
the  381,000-a-month  allowance  to  the  Cuban 
Revolutionary  Council  Is  part  of  this  un- 
announced new  policy. 

Meanwhile,  Russia  Is  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  protection  the  United  States  Is  giving 
Ita  shipping  to  Cuba.     More  than  a  score  of 
Soviet  freighters  unloaded  cargoes  in  Cuban' 
porta  in  April. 

At  least  half  of   these  Conununlst  vessels 
sailed    through    the    Panama   Canal,    raising 
speculation    among    Intelligence    authorities . 
that  Russian  may  be  opening  a  new  Cuban 
supply  route  from  Vladivostok. 

ITnUl  last  month  most  of  the  Red  ships 
came  from  either  Russian  porta  on  the  Black 
Sea  or  Baltic  Sea  porta  of  the  satellites. 

Military  experta  estimate  that  more  than 
half  of  the  Soviet  ships  are  being  used  to 
rotate  and  supply  Russian  troops  In  Cuba. 
Latest  estimate  of  the  number  of  these 
forces  Is  being  revised  upward  by  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency. 


The  Anti-Sonthern  Prejudice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      " 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C,  is 
recognized  in  South  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  Southeast  for  its  consist- 
ently outstanding  editorial  page,  and  I 
have  likewise  been  impressed  with  the 
editorial  page  of  this  splendid  newspa- 
per. In  the  May  8.  1963,  edition  of  the 
Columbia  Record,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"The  Anti-Southern  Prejudice."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Anti-Soxtthern   Prejudice 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  extensive,  per- 
vasive prejudices,  antlsoutherntsm.  con- 
tinues to  be  neglected  by  behavioral  science. 
Yet  the  evidences  of  the  syndrome  mount 
daily  in  the  utterances  of  national  leaders 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  mas.s  com- 
munications media. 

If  social  science  is  truly  not  "a  scholnrly 
arcanum,  but  an  organized  part  of  the  cul- 


ture which  exists  to  help  m«m  In  continually 
understanding  and  rebuilding  his  culture." 
then  social  sciences  m\ist  explore  the  prej- 
udice as  a  preview  to  understanding. 

They  mv^st  codify  and  relate  the  sociology 
of  antlsoutherntsm  through  American  his- 
tory and  the  sociology  of  modem  antl- 
southernlsm.  Ita  origin,  religious  and  polit- 
ical aspecta,  economic  infiuences  and  future 
must  be  adequately  researched. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  study  Is 
brought  to  mind  by  three  recent  stories,  two 
from  this  country  and  one  from  Britain. 
Each,  In  Ite  way,  is  exemplary  of  antl- 
southernlsm. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Influential  New 
York  Times  concluded  that  emeri^lng  Re- 
publicans In  the  South  were  trying  to  "out- 
segregate"  Democrata,  In  complete  disregard 
of  the  facta.  Motivating  the  Times  was  the 
prejudicial  belief  that  all  changes  In  South- 
ern political  thought  must  be  Intimately  In- 
volved with  the  racial  question.  The  Times 
Ignored  the  basic  truth  that  the  South  no 
longer  continues  to  be  a  political  whole  and 
that.  In  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
old  Confederacy,  race  has  ceased  to  be  the 
major  Issue. 

Republicanism  In  the  South  has  grown  be- 
cause of  the  party's  appeal  to  economic  con- 
servatism, the  necessity  for  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, and  the  enduring  dialog  over  Pederal- 
State-lndivldual  relations. 

The  second  Item,  a  story  out  of  London, 
related  that  the  most  controversial  show  In 
British  television  history.  "That  Was  the 
Week  That  Was,"  was  going  off  the  air  for  the 
summer. 

"The  bitterest  episode"  of  the  BBC  series.^ 
an  account  read,  "centered  on  the  murder  of 
William  Moore,  the  Baltimore  postman  shot 
in  Mississippi  during  a  protest  march  against 
racial  discrimination.  In  the  best  minstrel 
tradition.  Mllllcent  Martin,  the  show's  sing- 
ing star,  and  a  blackfaced  chorus,  asked  to 
go  back  to  Mississippi,  'where  the  Mississippi 
mud  mingles  with  the  blood  of  niggers  hang- 
ing from  the  branches  of  the  trees. '  " 

Here  U  the  anti-South  prejudice  working 
at  Ita  worst.  In  the  first  place,  the  tragic 
and  deplorable  murder  of  the  postman  took 
place  not  In  Mississippi,  but  In  Alabama. 

Why,  then,  did  the  show  err  in  placing  the 
even  In  Mississippi?  Because,  in  Ite  propa- 
ganda, the  Communists  have  consistenUy 
singled  out  Mississippi  as  a  specific  example 
of  southern  race  relations  and  because  of  the 
recent  collision  on  the  Olc  Mlse  campus.. 

Social  sclentlsta  should  not  overlook  the 
counUees  cartoons  of  "niggers  hanging  from 
the  branches  of  the  trees"  In  Mississippi  as 
pictorial  summaries  of  white-Negro  relations 
m  the  entire  South. 

The  third  item  Is  one  of  the  cover  stories 
of  the  May  21  Issue  of  Look  magazine.  On 
the  cover,  the  reader  Is  asked  to  Inspect  "The 
South 's  War  Against  Negro  Votes."  beginning 
on  page  38. 

If  one  reads  the  article,  hell  find  that  the 
story  Involves  only  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  not  the  entire  South,  as  Is  alleged  by 
the  title.  (Southwestern  Georgia  Is  men- 
tioned only  Incidentally.)  Despite  the  fact 
that  South  Carolina,  and  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  section,  inslste  upon  no  discrimina- 
tion tn  voter  registration  and  subsequent 
balloting,  the  entire  South  stands  condemned 
by  the  article  and  ita  title. 

Nowhere  does  the  author  even  suggest  to 
the  readers  that  Negro  registration  and  vot- 
ing rlghta  are  being  vigorously  protected  In 
Florida,  Virginia.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  or  North 
Carolina. 

The  antlsouthern  prejudice  demands  that 
the  entire  section  be  condenlned. 

Antlsouthernlsm  is  not  compatible  with 
American  democracy  or  Western  culture. 
One  should  hope  that  Ita  definition  and  erad- 
Icitlon  would  come  swiftly. 


A  Hospital  in  Haiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vntGiNiA 

IIJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  current  events  in  Haiti. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  Hospital  in  Haiti'  by  Mr. 
Clayton  Willis. 

The  article  was  published  in  the 
March  14,  1963.  issu^  of  the  Fauquier 
Democrat,  of  Warrenton,  Va.  Mr.  Willis 
is  a  reporter  for  the  paE>er,  and  news  di- 
rector for  radio  station  WEER,  also  in 
Warrenton. 

This  well-written  article  describes  the 
fine  work  of  Dr.  William  Larimer  Mel- 
lon, Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Mellon,  at  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital  at  Deschapelles. 
about  85  miles  from  Port-au-Prince  in 
Haiti,  which  Dr.  Mellon  founded  and 
operates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the.  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Hospital  in  Haiti 
(By  Clayton  Willis) 

(EU)iTOR's  Note. — Clayton  Willis  has  visited 
Haiti  five  times.  A  former  Newsweek  staff 
vn-lter.  he  has  traveled  throughout  Latin 
America,  visiting  every  country  In  the  West» 
em  Hemisphere.  He  speaks  French  and 
Spanish  fluently.  This  Is  the  story  of  the 
Albert  Schweitzer  Hospital  In  Haiti  and  the 
man  who  built  It,  Dr.  William  Larimer 
Mellon,  Jr.) 

Port-au-Prince,  HAin. — One  of  the  most 
amazing  hospitals  anywhere  is  the  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital.  :[t  Is  located  In  the 
disease  ridden,  poverty  stricken  Artibonite 
Valley  of  Haiti. 

I  went  through  the  oeautlfuUy  equipped, 
one-story  glass  and  stone  building  with  Dr. 
WUllan  Larimer  Mellon,  Jr.,  a  quiet,  dedi- 
cated man  who  built  the  hospital  in  the  sun 
parched  valley  in  1956.  Dr.  Mellon  is  a 
cousin  of  Paul  Mellon  of  Uppervllle. 

The  site  of  the  Albert  £k;hweltzer  Hos- 
pital Is  about  85  miles  from  Haiti's  capital 
city  of  Port-au-Prlnce  and  about  midway 
between  this  city  and  Cap  Haltlen.  the  coun- 
try's second  city. 

Except  for  wlteh  doctors,  52-year-old 
Larimer  Mellon  Is  reported  t-3  have  been  the 
first  regular  full-time  pbyslclein  In  the  dense- 
ly populated  valley. 

I  saw  10  tiny  babies  with  lockjaw  in  1 
room  of  the  hosplta..  A  Haitian  nurse 
picked  up  one  of  thern.  It  was  as  stiff  as 
a  board.  Dr.  Mellon  said  the  unknowing 
mothers  use  mud  packs  as  antiseptics  on 
the  unblllcal  cords  of  ;he  babies  alter  birth. 
Mellon  told  me  that  two-thirds  of  the  babies 
leave  the  hospital  cured.  The  others  Just 
don't  make  It. 

Since  most  of  the  patients  can't  read  and 
write  (about  10  percent  are  literate  In  Haiti  i , 
Dr.  Mellon  has  the  slgis  ma:-klng  the  exami- 
nation rooms  of  his  hospital  painted  different 
colors.  He  explained  that  the  patient  is 
told  to  go  to  a  certain  colcred  sign,  not  to 
the  pediatrics  departrient,  aecause  he  cant 
read  the  word  "pedlatilcs." 

The  Albert  Schweit5»r  Hospital  at  Descha- 
pelles, Haiti,  asks  pstienta  to  pay  If  they 
can.  If  they  can't,  Mellon  reaches  Into  his 
pocket    and    footo    tlie    bill.      He    has    done 
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tbifl  so  much.  In  fact,  that  Mellon  has  had 
to  have  outside  help.  Th«  Grant  Pounda- 
tlcn  of  Plttabiirgh.  Pa  .  U  a  big  backer.  Pub- 
lic contiibutk>n«  supply  the  r«st. 

I'ut,  Haiti  needs  more  than  a  hospital. 
80,  Larry  and  his  wife,  Owen.  start«d  teach- 
ing BnglUh  and  vocational  skills  In  addition 
to  ttie  work  they  did  In  community  develop- 
ment. Mellon  and  his  wife,  both  members 
of  tie  Disciples  of  Christ,  arranged  for  rell- 
gloui  activities  at  the  hospital.  The  00m- 
mui:  ity  development  projects  stenuxilng  from 
the  hospital  extend  for  a  40-mlle  radius. 
Thesi)  Include  desperately  needed  schools. 

To  boot,  the  hospital  has  a  veterinary  shop. 
In  It  the  burros  (the  Haitian  ambulance  In 
that  part  of  the  country)  that  bring  patients 
axe  trsated.  Mellon  noted^that  each  burro's 
saddl4  Is  removed  when  he  arrives  ao  that 
his  back  can  be  checked. 

Dr.  Mellon  has  made  many  sacrifices  to 
take  o  1  his  Nobel  Prise  caliber  work  In  HaltL 
A  gratd  nephew  of  the  late  financier.  An- 
drew klellon,  Larimer  Mellon  In  1M7  left  a 
comparatively  easy  ranch  Ufe  In  Arizona  to 
go  to  primitive  Halt!  His  wife  Owen  be- 
came sc  111  before  Christmas  that  she  had  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  a  New  York  boepltaJ 
getting  :>ver  a  mysterious  disease.  Mrs.  Mel- 
lon has  -eeumed  her  work  at  the  hospital  on 
a  part-t.me  basis. 

As  we  were  going  through  the  airy  build- 
ing toge'Jier,  I  said  to  the  doctor  whAt  a 
wonderfti  Job  he  had  done  with  his  hospital. 
Humble,  soft-spoken  Dr.  Mellon  replied: 
"I'd  like  to  see  10  more  like  it  In  Haiti." 


R07  L.  Whitman 


,  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  i^OUND  V.  UBONATI 

or  nxjifois 
IN  THIS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1962 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
good  friend  Roy  L.  Whitman,  Offlcial 
Rep(»ter  of  Debates,  served  his  last  day 
in  the  Hoiue  on  Ai>rll  30.  I  join  his 
many  friends  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
dean  of  Its  R<  porters. 

His  magic  pen  has  moved  steadily 
throughout  these  many  years — since 
1932 — Inking  the  history  of  the  House 
in  debate  and  recording  for  all  time  the 
business  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world. 

Only  an  Individual  of  great  patience, 
alert  dexterity  of  hand  and  finite  mind 
could  have  sui-vlved  those  many  years 
of  trying  expe-iences — noting  the  rav- 
ings of  fork  totgued  orators  whose  fiery 
words  spilled  ia  multisyllabic  phrases 
that  would  deaden  the  blast  of  a  French 
horn  and  stultify  the  mind  of  even  Noah 
Webster,  the  nil  ;r  of  the  world  of  words. 

But  perhaps  tlie  antidote  was  at  hand 
in  the  soothing  gentleness  of  the  melodi- 
ous voices  of  thi?  orators  of  yesteryear. 
Their  sweet-sounding  phrases  from  mel- 
liferous lips  mus",  have  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  an  authority  in  grammatical 
instruction  like  Roy,  who  revered  spiced 
descriptions  of  heavenly  thoughts  as  a 
cultural  contribuion  to  the  beauty  of 
the  language. 

Roy  was  very  »<H5eraUve  In  solving 
the  many  problems  brought  to  him  for 
solution  by  Members  of  the  House.  He 
was  unselfish  and  obliging  in  the  cor- 
rection of  statements  attributed  to  the 


contributor  on  the  floor.  He  was  zealous 
in  calling  attention  to  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
in  debate. 

His  long  and  varied  experience  in  his 
profession  (over  51  years)  established 
him  as  an  authority. 

His  long  service  in  the  "Cave  of  the 
Winds" — enduring  the  stunning  babble 
of  ear-splitting  voices  and  straining  for 
the  whispering  inaudible  nothings  of  ill- 
prepared  readings  earned  for  him  his  full 
retirement  He  and  his  darling  wife. 
Erie,  who  also  was  his  helpmate  in  his 
professional  life  are  deserving  of  this 
new  happiness — a  healthy  and  perma- 
nent vacation.  May  the  blessings  of  God 
and  well  wishes  of  the  Nation  keep  them 
with  one  another  and  their  love  of  family 
for  many  years. 


Pentagon  Ba(lj[eteeriBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  submit  herewith  for  reprinting 
in  the  Congrxssional  Record,  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Neal  Stanford  entitled 
"Pentagon  Budgeteering,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor. May  4,  1963: 

.  [Pnxn  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
May  4.  1963] 

PKNTACON   BUDGETEZaiNG 

(By  NeiU  Stanford) 

Washington. — Something  quite  unusual. 
If  not  unique.  Is  happening  In  the  Pentagon. 
For  the  first  time  that  newsmen  can  recall, 
the  military  brass  and  the  civilian  chiefs  In 
drawing  up  a  new  defense  budget  practically 
see  eye  to  eye  at  the  start. 

The  budget  In  question  Is  that  for  fiscal 
year  1965,  which  does  not  really  take  shape 
untU  next  December. 

But  every  year  about  this  time  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  start  planning  for  what  they 
want  In  the  next  budget,  and  since  bllllona 
are  Involved  It  takes  not  weeks  but  months 
to  get  It  aU  down  on  paper  In  final  form. 

Actiially  the  deacrlptloa  seeing  "eye  to  eye" 
Is  only  figurative.  For  In  the  first  "go- 
around"  on  the  1965  budget  now  underway 
the  military  and  civilian  bosses  In  the  Penta- 
gon were  $3  billion  apart. 

That  $a  billion  la  hardly  peanuts — except 
by  comparison. 

As  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
told  the  newspaper  editors  here  last  week.  It 
was  quite  a  different  story  a  year  ago. 

Then,  Ln  preparing  for  the  fiscal  1964 
budget  the  throe  military  departments  canve 
up  with  requests  for  over  $67  billion  for 
defense. 

After  Secretary  McNamara  and  his  civilian 
aids  got  through  with  that  massive  military 
blueprint  they  had  cut  It  down  to  nearly 
$54  bUllon. 

In  other  words  the  difference  last  year  In 
these  first  estimates  was  over  $13  billion. 

Acttially  the  $54  billion  was  still  $3  bUllon 
more  than  the  then  current  defense  budget, 
though  $10  billion  more  than  when  Mr. 
McNamara  took  over  In  the  Pentagon. 

There  are  a  number  of  explanations  why 
Initial  expenditure  estimates  drawn  up  a  year 
ago  by  the  clvUlan  and  military  chiefs  dif- 
fered  by   $13    billion    and    those    drawn    up 


this  spring  showad  oxily  a  $a  billion  differ- 
enos. 

The  two  n\ost  obvious  are:  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff  0«n.  Maxwell  Taylor. 

The  service  chiefs  have  had  3  years  of 
laamlnc  Secretary  McNamara's  ways  of  doing 
biMlnw— .  They  have  faced  up  to  his  In- 
sistence on  dollar  economy  In  military  plan- 
ning. They  have  learned  through  the  In- 
numerable studies  he  has  ordered  them  to 
make  on  weapons  costs,  manpower  needs, 
strategic  concepts,  what  he  expects  of  them. 
Pre8\imably.  they  have  adjusted  their  think- 
ing to  his  concepts. 

Then.  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  has  become 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Oeneral  Taylor  Is  an  able,  articulate,  ex- 
perienced military  officer.  He  has  greater 
prestige  than  his  Immediate  predecessors. 
He  did  not  become  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  by  moving  up  from  the  job 
of  chief  of  staff  of  one  of  the  services  (the 
Army.  In  his  case)  but  by  stepping  down  from 
his  White  House  post  as  special  military  ad- 
viser to  the  President.  (Actually  he  had 
earlier  retired  from  the  Job  at  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  over  differences  with  President 
Klsenhower.) 

It  Is  no  secret  that  It  U  Oeneral  Taylor's 
view  that  a  Chairman  o€  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  should  be  more  than  Chairman  In 
name.  Some  people  have  said  he  miist  have 
knocked  a  few  heads  together  to  get  such 
near  unanimity  so  early  among  the  service 
chiefs  as  to  defense  needs  for  fiscal  1965. 

A  more  reasonable  explanation  Is  that  by 
his  p>ower  of  persuasion  and  his  sklU  and 
knowledge  In  mlUtary  matters  he  convinced 
his  colleagues  that  It  would  be  smarter  for 
them  to  tailor  their  requests  to  more  nearly 
what  they  might  get  than  to  let  the  clvUlans 
do  It. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  explanations  of 
this  uniisual  slttiatlon  so  early  In  the  defense 
budget-making  picture. 

One  Ls  the  fact  that  some  costly  weapons 
systems  programs  now  In  process  have  passed 
their  peak  In  cost  requirements.  Another  to 
that  new  weapons  systems  are  being  ex- 
plored more  fully  In  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stage  rather  than  being  nished  In- 
to production. 

One  example  Secretary  McNamara  cites  of 
money  down  the  drain  was  development  of 
the  atomic  airplane,  on  which  $1  billion 
was  spent  before  It  was  washed  out.  Re- 
search should  have  shown  up  Its  defects  be- 
fore development  got  tinderway. 

A  third  Is  service  agreement  on  military 
planning,  on  Joint  procurement  of  many 
Items.  With  the  Army  planning  on  a  long 
war  of  attrition  and  the  Air  Force  on  a 
short  war  of  nuclear  bombardment.  It  was 
Inevitable  that  military  demands  from  the 
services  would  be  chaotic  and  conflicting. 

The  result  of  aU  this  is  Uttle  short  of  as- 
tonishing. Rather  than  the  civilian  and 
military  chiefs  starting  some  $13  billion 
apart  in  defense  concepts,  as  they  did  last 
year,  they  are  starting  this  year  only  $3 
billion  apart. 

By  next  December  they  should  really  be 
seeing  eye  to  eye,  or  should  one  say  "eyeball 
to  eyeball"? 


Rote  Haven  Queen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  to 
my  colleagues  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
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ents  recently  was  chosen  Miss  Rose 
Haven  for  1963  at  the  Rose  Haven  Yacht 
Club  in  my  home  county  of  Anne 
ArundeL 

The  new  queen  is  Miss  Vickie  Maeder, 
a  resident  of  Rose  Haven  and  a  student 
in  the  11th  grade  at  Southern  High 
School. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Kearse  from  the  May  2  edition  of  the 
Evening  Capital  describing  this  fine  oc- 
casion, in  the  Record: 

Yacht  Club  Picks  Niw  Qttezn 
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(By  David  Kearse) 
A  bevy  of  beautiful  girls  brightened  up 
Rose  Haven  Yacht  Club  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning as  the  members  and  guests  sat  around 
walUng  for  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  eve- 
ning: the  crowning  ot  Miss  Rose  Haven  for 
1963. 

After  the  Judges  each  personally  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  four  candidates,  and 
after  the  princesses  hod  paraded  around  be- 
fore the  Judges  and  the  audience,  the  queen 
was  Indeed  selected,  much  to  the  delight  at 
all  who  attended. 

A  Rose  Haven  girl,  formerly  of  Chevy 
Chase,  was  selected  thU  year's  queen.  She 
wlU  compete  for  further  beauty  h^onors  at 
Maryland  Yacht  Club  on  June  3,  when  the 
Queen  of  the  Chesaepake  wUl  be  named. 

The  lucky  winner  was  Miss  Vickie  Maeder, 
an  11th  grade  student  at  Southern  High 
School,  who  won  the  Judges'  fancies  with 
her  charm,  poise  and  pleasant  personality. 
Dressed  In  a  white  gown,  the  winner  was 
presented  her  crown  by  last  year's  queen  and 
this  year's  guest  of  honor.  Miss  Betty  Sue 
Plummer. 

The  18-year-old  Miss  Maeder's  also  re- 
ceived a  trophy  and  bouquet  of  roses,  not  to 
mention  a  kiss  from  the  yacht  club's  com- 
modore. Dr.  Donald  W.  MltcheU  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.  The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
colorful  event  was  Vincent  Scott  and  an- 
other Scott,  this  one  Charles  Scott,  a  past 
conunodcwe.  was  chairman  of  the  Judges, 
who  had  a  hard  time.  Indeed.  In  selecting 
only  one  queen.  All  four  of  the  girls  were 
"winners"  In  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  If 
looks,  grace  and  charm  are  any  Indication. 
Other  contestants  were  Miss  Bemle  Raley, 
Miss  Helen  Burke,  and  Miss  BCchele  Hecker. 
All  this  reporter  can  say  Is  good  luck  next 
time  around,  girls,  for  with  your  looks  and 
personalities,  you're  aU  bound  to  come  up 
with  beauty  prizes  soon. 

Those  who  attended  the  gala  crowning 
ceremonies  took  time  out  to  greet  each  other 
and  talk  over  the  boating  world.  Then,  too, 
some  of  the  women  who  had  Just  returned 
from  various  trips  had  notes  to  compare. 

For  Instance.  Mrs  John  Stoneburg 
("UtUe  Sarah"),  wife  of  the  yacht  club's 
public  relations  director.  Just  returned  from 
a  6-month  vUlt  to  California.  Also,  Miss 
Blllle  Kramer  was  kept  busy  telling  about 
her  exploits  at  the  romantic  locales  on  the 
Caribbean  from  whence  she  Just  returned. 
Speaking  of  Stoneburg.  who  is  better 
known  to  his  friends  as  "Stoney,"  he  gave 
this  reporter  a  "Cook's  tour"  of  the  beau- 
tiful yacht  club  and  Its  facilities,  which 
were  very  Impressive,  Indeed.  He  also 
proved  to  be  very  helpful  to  this  reporter's 
cohort,  Lou  Granger,  who  took  many  a  pic- 
ture and  admired  many  a  potentltal  beauty 
queen,  but  then,  who  didn't? 

And  Joseph  E.  Rose  was  there  to  take  In 
the  evening's  event.  Rose  Is  buUder  and 
owner  of  the  yacht  club  and  Its  environs, 
which  Includes  a  nice  motel  next  door  to 
the  main  dining  room  and  bar. 

Altogether,  yours  truly  and  Granger  re- 
turned from  Saturday  night's  fun-fUled 
evening  very  Impressed  with  our  visit  to  the 
yacht  club  and  Rose  Haven  itself.  It  was 
our  first  introduction  to  the  club  and  Its  de- 
lightful members.  And  congratulations  to 
yils  year's  queen.  Miss  Rose  Haven. 


Race  to  the  Moon:  Why  U  It  So 
Important? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  KEw  JxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  3  months,  the  House  Manned  Space 
Flight  Subcommittee  has  been  hearing 
testimony  on  the  U.S.  space  program. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
was  happy  to  read  the  well-written  and 
informative  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  6. 
1963,  entitled  "Race  to  the  Moon:  Why 
Is  It  So  Important?" 

It  points  out  why  the  United  States 
should  be  foremost  in  outer  space. 

The  article  follows: 

Bacs  TO  TBI  Moon  :  Wht  Is  It  So  Important? 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

The  big,  costly,  valuable  space-exploration 
program  Is  ninnlng  Into  public  misgivings 
largely  because  It  Is  so  often  defended  for  the 
wrong  reasons. 

I  am  convinced  that  when  Congress  almost 
unanimously  a  year  ago  greatly  stepped  up 
the  space  program  and  apparently  set  It  on 
a  course  from  which  It  was  not  to  veer.  It 
made  the  right  decision.  We  ought  to  stick- 
to  It  resolutely. 

To  make  It  the  Arm  objective  of  the  United 
States  to  be  foremost  In  outer  space  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable  decision. 
Isn't  that  doing  what  comes  naturally  to  the 
American  people?  That's  not  out  of  char- 
acter. That  decision  Is  in  the  national  tradi- 
tion— or  something  Is  very  amiss. 

But  now  there  Is  talk  about  cutting  back 
only  a  year  after  deciding  to  go  fixll-steam. 
ahead.  This  sort  of  talk  sounds  chicken: 
"Oh,  what's  the  use?  And  who  wants  to  be 
first  anyway?" 

There  Is  danger  that  there  will  be  a  cut- 
back, a  grievously  mistaken  cutback.  If  the 
peal  reasons  for  the  ^>ace  i^ogram  are  not 
better  ezpoxmded. 

If  we  keep  on  asking  the  wrong  question, 
we  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  the  wrong  an- 
swer. The  tendency  In  defending  the  space 
bxidget  Is  to  stress  the  race  to  the  moon  and 
how  Important  It  Is  to  beat  the  Russians. 
Tlie  honest  question  which  then  arises  and 
understandably  brings  divided  answers  is: 
Why  Is  H  so  Important  to  be  first  to  the 
saoon? 

The  answer  which  many  Americans  tend  to 
give  is  that  It  would  be  nice  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  moon,  but  that  It  Is  hardly  worth 
♦30  bUIlon  and  certainly  not  »40  billion. 

This  Is  a  sample  of  how  asking  the  wrong 
question  produces  the  wrong  answer. 

The  controlling  reason  for  the  size  of  the 
^>ace  program  Is  not  Just  to  try  to  get  to 
the  moon  first — however  welcome  that  would 
be — but  to  make  sure  that  Americans  will  be 
foremost  In  mastering  the  new  element  and 
the  new  dimension  of  outer  sptice. 

We  talk  about  competitive  coexistence 
with  the  Communist  world  as  the  best  way  to 
win  the  cold  war.  Outer  space  Is  a  vital, 
perhaps  the  crucial  area  of  competition, 
•nie  overriding  Issue  Is  not  who  Is  going  to 
be  first  to  the  moon  but  who  Is  going  to  be 
foremost  In  mastery  of  the  new  element  of 
outer  space  because  the  mastery  of  outer 
space  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
determine  the  shape  of  our  world  for  many 
decades,  perhaps  for  several  centuries. 

There  are  precedents.  Throogh  their  mas- 
tery of  roadmanshlp  the  Bcxnans  *hapM 
their  world  for  a  long  time. 


Through  their  mistery  >f  seamanship  the 
British  did  most  U>  Inflwsnce  the  affairs  of 
the  world  for  a  cent  ury. 

Through  their  nx  .stery  cf  airmanship  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  turned  back  the 
tide  of  Hitler  and  1  ojo. 

Through  the  m:  .stery  of  spacemanshlp — 
through  being  fon  most  In  outer  space,  not 
Just  first  to  the  m  x>n — it  Is  now  within  the 
reach  of  the  Unit*  d  Stat»  to  affect  greatly 
the  shape  of  the  votW  f  >r  the  rest  of  this 
century  and,  I  b«  Ueve,  lor  some  centuries 
ahead. 

I  am  not  talklnj  about  the  United  States 
dominating  the  world  through  outer  space. 
I  am  talking  ab>ut  thi;  necessity  of  the 
United  States  belJig  foreriost  in  outer  space 
so  that  the  SovUt  Union  cannot  dominate 
the  world  througl.  its  prior  mastery  of  outer 
space. 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
freedom  of  outer  iii>ace  as  It  Is  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  We  are  prepared  to  xuidertake 
Joint  exploration*  with  tie  Soviets  and  some 
are.  In  prospect.  But  wh«n  it  comes  to  decid- 
ing whether  we  should  continue  unwaver- 
ingly to  moblllai  full  nsovirces  to  be  fore- 
most in  the  the  new  element  and  the  new 
dimension  of  outer  Bp&ce,  I  commend  the«e 
warning  words  C'f  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"If  we  do  not  succeec.  in  these  efforts — as 
one  great  American  has  put  It — ^we  will  not 
be  first  on  the  moon,  we  will  not  be  first  In 
space,  and  one  lay  80o:a  we  will  not  be  the 
first  on  earth." 


Another  Vie#  of  Cnba 


EXTENSION  C»P  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  !F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  JIEPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  SENNER.  lilr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  comments  on  the  Cuban 
situation  ranging  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime.  Jim  Hudson,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  W-iite  Mountain  Eagle, 
an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper  in  my 
district,  has  written  a  most  thoughtful 
and  calm  appraisal  of  the  problem  which 
I  feel  warrants  careful  study: 

Thi  Mant  Soltttions  to  Cuban  Problem 

In  the  past  year  or  so,  there  have  been 
many  solutions  to  the  Cuba — or  Cuber,  If 
you  will — problMn,  ranging  from  downright 
silly  to  probably  workable.  WhlcOi  one 
eventuaUy  will  be  utilized  Is  something  we 
will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

We  feel  that  the  present  administration 
Is  following  a  policy  that  will  accomplish  the 
purpoee  with  the  least  amount  of  pain  and 
embarrassment. 

We  say  this  becaxise,  at  the  current  rate.  It 
will  be  too  expensive  a  toy  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  supporting.  At  present,  the 
Cuban  sugar  crop,  Its  only  real  expx>rtable 
item.  Is  at  Its  lowesi;  and  over  80  percent  has 
been  allocated  to  Russia  for  past  debts.  The 
remainder  wUl  not  be  enough  to  buy  {>eanuts. 
At  least,  not  enough  to  buy  vodka  and 
caviar.    Or  tanks  and  Jets  and  missies. 

In  order  for  Cuba  to  arm.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  foot  the 
bill.  And  the  Russians,  big  and  powerful  as 
they  are,  are  having  problems  otf  their  own. 

The  United  States  will  not  allow  ths  Rus- 
sians to  arm  Cuba  again,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  pressure  00  them  to  remove 
thoee  Soviets  who  are  left  on  the  Island. 
When  the  cost  of  upkeep  goes  beyond  the 
benefit,  you  can  rest  assvu-ed  the  Reds  will 
drop  It  like  a  hot  potato. 
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May  IS 


One*  the  Russians  pull  out,  and  we  feel 
that  day  Is  not  far  off  that  will  be  the  day 
for  Joae  Mlro  Cardono  and  his  boys  to  pull 
out  all  stops.  And  we  are  fnun  It  wUl  not 
be  as  long  a  fight  as  t  tie  July  36  movement 
from  the  Sierra  Madres  was. 


The  Nonviolent  TerrorUtf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    V.AMOISNIL 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  T)^  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.'  President.  I 
think  It  is  most  appropriate  today  to 
offer  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressionai. 
Rkcord  a  timely  colurrn  by  Mr.  Thurman 
Sensing  in  the  May  12.  1963.  edition  of 
his  weeUy  column,  Sensing  the  News. 
This  particular  column  is  entitled  "The 
Nonviolent  Terrorists"  and  is  concerned 
with  the  racial  agitation  efforts  by  Martin 
Luther  King  and  others  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Since  this  coluDin  makes  such  an 
Important  point  and  is  so  timely.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeKition,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ' 

The  NoNvioLiNT  Tduiobists 

(By  Thurman  Sensing) 

The  use  of  schoolchildren  to  spearhead 
massive  street  demonstrations  In  a  Southern 
city  polnU  up  the  Increasingly  revolutionary 
character  of  the  aglUtlon  campaign  facing 
this  NaUon. 

For  ordinary  Amerlcaiis,  it  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  citizens  of  thljj  country  would  at- 
tempt to  steer  a  minority  group  away  from 
evolutionary  progress  to  the  alien  and  dan- 
gerous methods  of  resolution  Yet  the 
troubles  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  are  proof  of 
the  emergence  of  revolutionary  methods  on 
the  American  scene.  Those  who  have  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  race  agitation  cam- 
pftignj  of  the  last  8  years  are  aware  of 
the  shift  to  revolutionary  tactics  and  revo- 
lutionary alms. 

The  growth  of  the  Muslim  movement, 
dearly  iinderstood  as  dangerous  to  civil  cwder 
In  this  country.  Is  only  tQe  tip  of  the  Iceberg 
that  appears  above  wate-.  Indeed  the  men- 
ace of  the  Miisllms  may  not  be  so  consider- 
able as  some  people  fear,  simply  because 
they  are  recognized  few  what  they  are.  But 
the  various  groups  that  profess  nonviolence 
and  use  the  wcwd  "Christian"  In  their  or- 
ganizational names  otttm  are  shielded  by 
their  pious  labels.  These  nonviolent  groups 
aim  at  essentially  the  aime  thing  however. 
They  aim  at  the  incitement  to  violence,  at 
the  stirring  of  civil  coajnotion  and  at  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  in  this  coiintry. 

Furthermore,  the  threat  of  organized  law- 
breaking  is  not  confined  to  the  Southern 
States.  Representative  Adam  Clatton 
PowKix  threatens  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla 
with  th^  worst  race  riot  In  history  if  the 
authorities  do  not  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  Negroes.  Northern  communities  have 
been  subjected  to  mass  agitation  techniques 
with  increasing  frequency  in  the  last  few 
years.  Moreover,  the  groups  that  aim  at 
radical  revision  of  social  customs  in  the 
South  are  closely  related  to  groups  In  the 
North  that  protest  national  defense  meas- 
ures, such  as  testing  of  nuclear  wecipons. 
So-call0d  nonviolent  groups  that  send  agita- 
tors into  the  Southern  Si',ate8  also  have  their 


people  protesting  against  Polaris  submarines 
In  the  North.  There  U  an  Interlocking  di- 
rectorate of  radicalism  that  should  be 
thoroughly  Investigated  by  law-enforcement 
agencies  In  this  country. 

The  terrible  H-bomb  rloU  In  London,  with 
the  waves  of  political  beatniks,  should  alert 
American  authorities  to  what  they  face  from 
the  growth  of  the  professional  sltin  organi- 
zations. The  agitators  who  plan  a  kneel-in 
in  a  Southern  church  may  turn  next  to  an 
Invasion  of  a  mlssUe  test  center  In  Cali- 
fornia or  a  naval  base  In  Connecticut. 

It  Is  not  by  some  freak  of  behavior  that 
the  agitators  In  Birmingham  resort  to  civil 
disobedience  methods  that  are  alien.  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  who  has  planned 
these  campaigns,  is  a  senior  official  of  the 
Ohandi  Society.  This  organization,  named 
after  the  Indian  civil  disobedience  leader, 
approaches  American  domestic  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  Asiatic  agitator 
group.  These  new  agitators  seek  to  create 
human  waves  of  demonstrators.  They  want 
to  ride  roughshod  over  all  local  and  State 
laws. 

But  the  only  form  of  social  protest  that 
American  communities  can  properly  accept 
Is  demand  for  Justice  In  the  courts.  This  Is 
the  sole,  truly  American  way  to  accomplish 
change,  except  by  legislative  action.  But 
when  a  mass  agitation  leader  and  his  high- 
powered  organization  turns  to  the  use  of 
mobs,  then  you  know  such  action  Is  against 
everything  America  stands  for. 

People  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  deeply  concerned  by  the  rise  of 
un-American  methods  of  agitation.  The 
goal  Is  the  breakdown  of  law  enforcement. 
The  agitators,  many  of  them  wearing  clerical 
collars,  set  an  exaniple  of  lawlessness  to 
thousands  of  Impressionable  youths  with 
little  learning  and  less  Judgment.  The  re- 
sult of  such  demonstrations,  as  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  led  in  Birmingham,  Is  the  rise  of  a 
class  of  terrcwlsts  who  have  nothing  bu^  con- 
tempt for  the  American  Government.  |If 
youths  are  taught  to  be  contemptuous  of 
law  made  by  city  councils  and  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  only  a  short  step  to  be  contemp- 
tuous of  law  made  by  Congress.A 

The  sowing  of  dissension  In  America  can 
profit  only  one  cause — -the  cause  of  interna- 
tional communism.  Demonstrations  against 
the  public  order  of  our  cities  can  only  be 
pleasing  to  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  who 
want  to  destroy  America  from  within  by  di- 
viding the  country  and  encouraging  lawless- 
ness. The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
have  phony  nonviolent  groups  that  masque- 
rade behind  the  word  "Christian"  and  that 
procnote  violence  and  fan  the  flames  of 
hatred. 

The  ordeal  imposed  upon  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  Albany.  Oa.,  and  other  communities  U 
an  attack  on  America  itself.  The  need  is  for 
the  entire  Nation  to  become  alerted  to  the 
development  of  terrorism  Inside  the  United 
States  by  those  who  profess  to  be  Interested 
in  progress  but  who  only  spread  disorder. 


The  Brotherhood  of  the  Jungle  Cock 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
banks  of  Big  Hunting  Creek,  In  the  town 
of  Thurmont,  Md..  is  a  beautiful  bronze 
statue  of  a  man  teaching  a  young  boy 
how  to  properly  cast  for  trout.  This 
statue  was  dedicated  a  few  years  ago  by 


Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  one  of  our  great  outdoors- 
men.  The  statue  was  designed  and 
erected  by  one  of  our  outstanding  sports- 
men's organizations,  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Jungle  Cock. 

The  brotherhood  was  organized  25 
years  ago  in  the  Catoctin  area  of  Mary- 
land not  far  from  where  the  statue 
stands.  Its  founders  were  a  few  of  the 
great  sportswriters  of  the  country  who 
saw  a  growing  need  for  teaching  our 
youth  how  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
out-of-doors  and  the  great  fun  of  fish- 
ing. The  Jungle  cock  is  a  beautiful 
and  fearless  bird  found  only  in  the  Jun- 
gles of  South  America  whose  feathers 
make  the  most  attractive  artificial  flies 
used  in  fishing. 

Each  year,  around  the  1st  of  May, 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Jungle  Cock  gather  from  many  States 
to  the  beautiful  area  in  Maryland  where 
the  idea  was  first  born  for  their  annual 
campflre.  No  man  may  attend  with- 
out bringing  him  one  or  more  boys — and 
he  must  be  responsible  for  teaching  and 
coaching  them  during  the  3  days  of  the 
meeting. 

This  year  the  campflre  was  held  on 
the  3d,  4th.  and  5th  of  May.  About  400 
attended. 

I  want  to  extend  to  this  flne  organiza- 
tion my  compliments  and  congratulate 
the  dedicated  men  who.  without  public- 
ity, have  worked  so  hard  to  preserve  for 
later  generations  the  beneflts  of  nature's 
bounty.  May  they  continue  to  grow  and 
may  their  efforts  be  rewarded.  We 
should  all  he  proud  that  one  of  our  own 
Senate  employees.  Mr.  Serge  N.  Benson, 
Is  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the 
Jungle  Cock. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
creed  of  the  brotherhood,  together  with 
the  program  of  activities  at  this  year's 
campflre,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  creed 
and  program  were  ordered  to^  printed 
In  the  Record,  &s  follows: 
Cmekd 

We",  who  love  angling.  In  order  that  It  may 
enjoy  practice  and  reward  In  the  later  gen- 
erations, mutually  move  together  toward  a 
common  goal — the  conservation  and  restora- 
tion of  American  game  fishes. 

Toward  this  end  we  pledge  that  our  creel 
limits  shall  always  be  less  than  the  legal  re- 
strictions and  always  well  within  the  bounty 
of  nature  herself. 

Enjoying,  as  we  do,  only  a  life  estate  In  the 
out-of-doors,  and  morally  charged  In  our 
time  with  the  responsibility  of  handing  It 
down  unspoiled  to  tomorrow's  Inheritors,  we 
Individually  undertake  annually  to  take  at 
least  one  boy  aflshlng.  Instructing  him.  as 
best  we  know.  In  the  responsibilities  that  are 
soon  to  be  wholly  his. 

Holding  that  moral  law  transcends  the 
legal  statutes,  always  beyond  the  needs  of 
any  one  man,  and  holding  that  example 
alone  Is  the  one  certain  teacher,  we  pledge 
always  to  conduct  ourselves  In  such  fashion 
on  the  stream  as  to  make  safe  for  others  the 
heritage  which  is  ours  and  theirs. 


Pkockaic 

nttSAT,     MAT     3.     ArnRNOON 

1.  Register,  go  to  office  at  rear  of  dining 
room.    Get  cabin  assignment  and  name  card. 

3.  Ck>  fishing  if  you  have  time.  Casting 
lesson  at  the  pond  at  4  p.m.    Be  back  at  camp 
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at  6:30  pjn.  for  dinner.     Late  comers  get 
what's  left. 

3.  Dinner  at  6:30  p.m.  sharp. 

4.  Ehirlng  dinner:  welcome,  announce- 
ments, instructions,  answers  to  questions. 

6.  After  dinner,  daylight  permitting,  fly- 
bait  and  spin  casting  demonstrations  and 
instructions  by  some  of  the  world's  outstand- 
ing experts. 

6.  Evening:  fly  tying  session  with  Ed  Koch 
at  8  pjn.;  movies  and  entertainment  for  all 
boys.    Meeting  of  the  nominating  committee. 

7.  Curfew.  Hit  the  sack  boys,  daylight  and 
flshin'  time  will  be  here  afore  you  know  it. 

SATUKOAT,     MAT     4 

1 .  Cabin  dads :  poll  your  boys  and  report  to 
Ad  Snider  •  •  •  at  breakfast  •  •  •  where 
each  will  be  for  hinch. 

2.  Breakfast,  anytime  between  6  and  8  a.m. 
You  can  eat  and  run  if  you  wish.  Be  sure 
your  cabin  Is  neat. 

3.  Fishing.  Hours  are  6:30  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
daylight  saving  time.  Be  sure  your  time- 
piece Is  adjiisted  properly.  See  maps  for  loca- 
tion of  streams  and  ponds.  Our  pond  is  well 
stocked  and  competent  Instructors  will  be  on 
hand  to  help. 

4.  To  help  shame  the  Utterbugs,  bring  your 
collection  and  bag  and  turn  It  In  before 
lunch. 

6.  Lunch  at  12  noon  sharp.  Served  at  three 
locations:  Camp  Airy.  Big  Hunting  Creek. 
Fishing  Creek.  Be  sure  you  are  where  you 
told  yotir  cabin  dad  you  would  be  when  It  Is 
time  to  eat. 

6.  After  lunch:  more  fishing,  hike  If  you 
like,  catch  up  on  your  napping  but  have  fun. 

7.  More  casting  classes  at  the  pond  from  3 
p  jn.  until  4  p  jn. 

8.  At  the  pond.  4:30  p.m..  a  special  and 
most  Interesting  demonBtration  of  forestry. 
A  special  crew  Is  coming  In  for  this  show 
and  they  are  the  professionals.  See  it  and 
learn  what  you  can  do  to  help  our  forests. 

0.  At  the  pond.  6:30  pjn..  special  fly  cast- 
ing demonstration  by  world  famous  Joe  W. 
Brooks,  one  of  our  founders.  Watch  him 
perform  and  learn  the  correct  way  to  handle 
a  fly  rod. 

10.  Campflre  at  6  p.m.  at  the  pond.  This 
Is  the  most  important  event  of  the  year.  It 
Is  a  must  for  all  new  boys,  though  all  boys 
should  attend.  New  boys  must  be  there  If 
they  are  to  obtain  their  Jungle  Cock  patches. 
Tickets  tor  prises  at  the  evening  party  will 
be  distributed  at  the  campflre. 

CAMPnXZ    PSOQRAM 

Gathering  the  wood,  by  the  new  boys. 

Laying  and  starting  the  flre,  Ken  Crawford. 

Invocation. 

"A  Coimtry  Is  No  Better  Than  Its  Boys," 
president  Serge  Benson. 

"How  To  Oet  the  Most  Fun  Out  of  Life." 
Joe  W.  Brooks,  founder  and  honorary  life 
president. 

Reading  of  the  Creed,  W.  H.  Trtplett,  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Awarding  of  emblems  to  new  boys.  Direc- 
tors Wright.  Balke,  Jennings,  Lewis,  Luts, 
Manning. 

11.  Annual  dinner,  7  p.m.  sharp.  You  sure 
won't  want  to  be  late  for  this  one. 

12.  Recognition  of  q>eclal  guests,  awards, 
announcements,  nomination  of  directors.  No 
speeches. 

13.  After  dinner,  the  big  party  for  all 
boys — movies,  entertainment,   prizes   galore. 

14.  Annual  business  meeting  of  officers  and 
directors. 

16.  After  the  party,  curfew,  (boy  am  I 
tired) .    Goods  sports  will  be  quiet,  "nuff  said. 

SUKDAT,    MAT    S 

1.  Breakfast  6  to  8  a.m. 

2.  After  breakfast:  your  time  Is  your  own. 
Church  services  at  nearby  towns.  See  noi- 
tlces  of  times  and  plaoee  on  bulletin  boards. 

3.  At  the  pond:  easting  lessons.  11  ajn. 
until  noon — last  chance. 


4.  Lunch  at  12:300  pjn.,  a  big  one  too. 
Guests  may  be  invited  to  attend  but  we  must 
have  notice  in  advance. 

6.  During  lunch:  prizes.  ^>eclal  awards. 
Announcements  of  new  oOcers  and  the  date 
for  the  1964  campflif  ■ 

6.  Goodbye  to  yovu-  friends.  Clean  and  tidy 
cabins.    Leave  them  splc  and  span. 

Check  out.  Be  sure  to  leave  your  badge 
pocket.    Well  see  you  next  year. 


President  Kennedy  To  See  Solid  Monu- 
ment of  Vision  and  Progress  in  the 
TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TZNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1983 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Qie  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  now  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  greatest  ideas  and 
practical  projects  this  country  has  ever 
developed.  It  is  paying  vast  dividends 
in  preventing  flood  damage,  promoting 
navigation,  forestry  and  agriculture  of 
the  area,  as  well  as  paying  dividends  in 
the  form  of  reimbursements  into  the 
U.S.  Treasury  with  income  from  power 
sales  for  industrial  purposes  and  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  uses.  The  TVA  is 
fulfilling  the  dream  of  Senator  Norris 
and  other  men  of  vision.  It  is  the  liv- 
ing monument  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt administration  and  progress. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  in  an 
article  by  staff  reporter  Jules  Duscha 
has  pointed  out  some  of  the  great 
changes  and  benefits  the  TVA  has 
brought  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 
President  Kennedy  will  see  this  progress 
when  he  visits  the  Tennessee  Valley  area 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  this  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
New  Dkal  Has  Scud  Monument  in  TVA 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Knoxville. — The  eager  young  men  who 
came  to  KnoxvUle  30  years  ago  to  remake 
the  Tennessee  Valley  are  old  and  gray,  but 
the  unique  Government  agency  they  built 
is  not  yet  fat  and  tired. 

"It's  still  tvax  working  for  the  TVA."  Au- 
brey J.  Wagner.  Chairman  of  the  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority,  told  me  as  we  talked 
Into  the  night  about  dams,  the  power  sys- 
tem, the  beautiful  lakes,  the  forests,  the 
chemical  fertilizers  and  all  of  the  other 
programs  that  have  made  the  valley  bloom. 

"Red"  Wagner  arrived  In  the  eroded  and 
depressed  valley  In  1934  for  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  temporary  Job  surveying  reser- 
voir sites.  But  like  most  of  the  other  young 
men  who  came  from  the  colleges  of  the  Mid- 
west and  the  South  to  work  few  the  TVA 
in  the  midst  of  the  de[»%ssl(»i.  Wagner  was 
soon  convinced  that  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant than  making  Senator  George  Nor- 
ris' dreams  for  the  valley  come  true. 

NXW  deal  MONT71CKNT 

When  President  Kennedy  visits  Nashville 
and  Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  Saturday  to  mark 
the  30th  anniversary  of  TVA,  he  will  be 
honoring  an  agency  that  Is  much  more  than 
a  carefully  controlled  faucet  for  the  once 
destrrictlve  Tennessee   River.     TVA  remains 


an  outstanding  success  long  after  most 
other  New  £>eal  agencies  have  withered  or 
succumbed  to  hardening  of  the  bureaucratic 
arteries. 

TVA  is  a  success,  in  Wagner's  view,  be- 
cause it  has  been  able  to  work  directly  and 
closely  with  the  people  of  the  valley.  The 
pai}er8  are  shuffled  faster  and  with  more  pur- 
pose In  TVA  because  the  people  who  run  the 
agency  can  see  the  results  of  their  work 
often  by  Just  looking  out  of  their  windows 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  there  Is  no  real 
opposition  to  the  agency.  When  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  denounces  TVA.  local 
chambers  quickly  flre  off  protests  to  the 
national  organization  In  Washington. 

Nationally,  the  opposition  to  TVA  Is  led 
by  the  privately  owned  electric  utilities. 
They  talk  about  Federal  subsidies,  taxes,  ac- 
counting practices  and  other  details,  but 
what  really  irritates  them  is  the  unques- 
tioned efficiency  of  the  TVA  electric  system. 

Throughout  the  world.  TVA  is  recognized 
for  the  success  that  it  is.  More  than  3,000 
foreign  visitors  come  to  the  valley  each  year, 
most  of  them  from  underdeveloped  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  go  home  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  they.  too.  can  make  a 
valley  prosper. 

Although  TVA  Itself  Is  only  30  years  old. 
Its  genesis  goes  back  to  Wcwld  War  I  when 
the  Government  began  to  build  a  huge  dam 
on  the  Tennessee  River  at  treacherous  Muscle 
Shoals  In  northern  Alabanaa. 

The  Tennessee  River  begins  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  HolBton  and  French  Broad 
Rivers  Just  above  KnoxvUle.  flows  south  and 
west  Into  northern  Alabama  and  then  tiirns 
north  untU  it  pours  into  the  Ohio  River  at 
Paducah.  Ky.  Until  the  Army  Engineers 
built  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals,  the 
Tennessee  was  not  navigable  beyond  that 
point. 

The  dam  was  constructed  to  provide  power 
for  the  wartime  production  of  nitrate  explo- 
sives, but  World  War  I  was  over  before  the 
structure  was  completed.  In  the  1920'b,  Wil- 
son Dam  became  the  subject  of  heated  con- 
troversy. 

On  the  one  side  was  Henry  Ford,  who 
wanted  to  buy  the  dam  from  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  side  were  Southern 
Congressmen  who  saw  in  Muscle  Shoals  a 
source  ot  power  for  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  fertilizers  from  nitrate  and  phos- 
phorous. 

vmxTiT  or  100  days 

Senator  Norris.  a  Nebraska  Republican 
and  chairman  of  the  imix>rtant  Senate  Agri- 
culture Conunlttee.  became  interested  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Twice  in  the  1920'b.  leg- 
islation envisioning  a  TVA  was  passed  and 
vetoed.  In  the  famous  first  100  days  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  term,  it  was  passed 
again  and  signed  into  law. 

TVA  began  by  building  dams,  and  today 
it  has  28  on  the  Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries. 
In  the  1930's.  TVA  reforested  and  showed  the 
people  how  to  prevent  erosion  In  the  hills 
and  hollows  of  the  valley.  TVA  also  eradi- 
cated malaria,  a  longtime  scourge  there. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Government  located 
Its  first  atomic  energy  installation  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn.,  because  of  the  availability  of 
TVA  power.  Many  private  industries  have 
also  come  to  the  valley  to  take  advantage  of 
that  cheap  power. 

The  agency  had  some  of  Its  most  difficult 
years  In  the  1950*8.  Former  President  Elsen- 
hower called  It  "creeping  socialism."  Then 
came  the  Dixon- Yates  contract,  which  would 
have  taken  the  rich  Memphis  power  market 
away  from  TVA  and  given  It  to  private 
utilities. 

Out  of  the  controversies  ot  the  1960's 
came  a  new  financing  setup  under  which  the 
agency  now  gets  funds  for  its  flower  opera- 
tions by  selling  bonds. 

Over  the  last  30  years,  S2  billion  in  Federal 
funds  has  been  ^)ent  by  TVA.  About  half 
of  the  money  went  for  power  facilities  and 
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tb«  other  half  for  refore»taUon.  fertlllaw  and 
other  derelopment  programj.  The  91  bUllon 
■pent  on  power  will  be  repaid  over  the  next 
SO  year*. 

Thla  year.  TVA  Is  aaklnij  Congreae  for  only 
>36  million.  It  wtli  operate  Ite  power  pro- 
gram with  MOO  million  from  the  sale  of 
electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  ever-exp«uidlng  power 
needs  of  the  valley — two- thirds  of  the  elec- 
tricity U  now  generated  in  coal-flred  steam 
planU  because  all  of  the  river  power  has  been 
hameesed— TVA  U  particularly  concerned 
about  the  development  of  small  tributary 
streams  and  recreation  ficUlUes  around  lU 
lakes. 

TVA  U  a  giant  uUUty.  It  U  the  largest 
user  of  coal  In  the  United  States.  It  operates 
the  moet  Integrated  system  of  dams  In  the 
world.  But  the  people  who  are  TVA  have 
never  lost  their  Idealistic  seal  for  reform, 
and  the  valley's  prosperous  fanna,  busy 
towns  and  cities  and  m^  industries  are  a 
tribute  to  their  vision. 


Health  Care  for  the  KgtA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^      OF 

HON.  CLINTON  ?.  ANDERSON 

OF  Nzw  iimco 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNmCD  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring:,  as  we  approa3hed  action  In  the 
Senate  on  the  President's  prjposal  on 
health  care  for  the  aged,  a  group  of  lead- 
ing physicians  assembled  in  Washington 
to  declare  their  supiort  for  that  legis- 
lation. Their  efforts  were  most  valuable 
as  a  clear  Indication  that  many  mem- 
b€TS  of  the  medical  profession  do  not 
share  the  hostility  of  their  outspoken 
colleagues  toward  this  necessary  ap- 
proach to  this  gpecli.I  problem  the  aged 
face  in  meeting  hospi  Lai  bills.  The  meas- 
ure siiffered  a  narrow  defeat  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  July,  but  h8.s  again  t»een  intro- 
duced, and  I  am  qu  te  confident  we  are 
going  to  see  enact nent  of  the  social 
security  approach  by  this  Con?Te8s. 

On  May  8.  the  Physicians  Committee 
for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Through 
Social  Security  met  In  Washington  and 
renewed  its  support  for  the  President's 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  press  release  from  the  physicians  com- 
mittee be  printed  Ln  the  Appendix  of 
the  RjECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  \x>  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

HXALTH  CaKK  FOE  TRX  ACXD 

A  group  of  the  Nation's  top  phjrslclans  to- 
day reafflrmed  Its  support  for  hospital  In- 
■\irance  for   the  aged   under  social  security. 

The  Physicians  Committee  for  Health 
Care  for  the  Aged  Tnrough  Social  Sectirlty 
announced  today,  aft<r  a  weekeiid  meeting  In 
Washington,  D.C..  that  It  would  "Intensify 
our  efforts  to  distribute  reliable  informa- 
tion en  this  Issue  to  our  coUeagvies  and  to  the 
general  public." 

The  physicians  committee  was  formed  In 
March  1962  after  prcimlnent  rt  presentatlves 
of  the  medical  profession  vlsl:ed  President 
Kennedy  at  the  White  House  and  pledged 
their  support  In  hl2  campaign  for  legisla- 
tion to  finance  a  health  proip'am  for  the 
aged  throxigh  social  security.    The  commit- 


tee Is  enlisting  assistance  from  other  lecullng 
members  of  the  medical  profession  In  sup- 
port of  the  program. 

The  committee  Includes  a  Nobel  prize 
winner  In  medicine,  a  r^lplent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  Dlstlnglushed  Serv- 
ice Award,  a  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physicians,  a  world  famous 
baby  doctor,  among  others  prominent  In 
the  profession.  (A  list  of  the  committee  is 
attached.) 

The  committee's  full  statement  follows: 

"We  reafllrm  our  conviction  that  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  Insurance,  financed  pri- 
marily through  social  security,  should  be 
made  available  to  American's  aged — in  the 
Interest  of  both  their  health  and  their  eco- 
nomic sec\irlty. 

"We  are  greatly  encouraged  In  our  efforts 
by  the  large  number  of  physicians  through- 
out the  country  who  have  Indicated  to  us 
their  support  of  the  social  security-based 
hospital  Insurance  program. 

"We  wUl.  therefore,  continue  to  make 
our  voices  heard  and  to  encourage  others 
to  Join  with  us  In  support  of  this  Important 
health  measure. 

"Our  committee,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, met  In  Washington.  DC.  over  the  week- 
end and  made  plans  to  intensify  our  efforts 
to  distribute  reliable  Information  <xi  this 
Issue  to  our  colleagues  and  to  the  general 
publlc- 


Phtsictaws  OoMMTm*  roa  Hkalth  Cakz  fob 

TH«    AOZD   THBOTTCH    SOClAl,    SBCTTHrrT 

Robert    H.    Alway.   MD.,    Portola    V^ley, 

B.  Michael  Blueatone.  MD  .  New  York.  NT., 
hospltai  consultant;  recipient  of  American 
Hoapttal  AsBoclaUon's  1901  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

DeWltt  T.  Burton.  MJD,  Detroit,  Mich., 
medical  director.  Burton  Hospital. 

MarUn  Cherkasky.  M.D..  New  York.  NY., 
director,  Monteflore  Hospital;  editorial  board. 
Joximal  of  Chronic  Diseases. 

Robert  K.  Cooke.  MD..  Baltimore.  Md.. 
pediatrician  in  chief,  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital; professor  of  p>edlatrlcs,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  School  of  Medicine. 

■dward  P.  Crump,  M.D..  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
chairman.  Department  of  Pediatrics.  Meharry 
Medical  College. 

James  P.  Dixon,  Jr.,  MD..  Yellow  Springs. 
Ohio.  President.  Antloch  College:  health 
commissioner  of  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  1953-69. 

Benedict  Duffy.  MX) .  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  pro- 
fessor and  chairman.  Department  of  Preven- 
tive Medicine  and  Community  Health.  Seton 
HaU  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Robert  H.  Bbert,  MJ5..  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
professor  of  medicine.  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity; medical  director,  university  hospitals 
of  Cleveland. 

Caldwell  B.  BBselstyn,  M.D..  Claverack, 
N.Y..  president.  Group  Health  Association  of 
America;  foiinder  and  medical  director.  Rip 
Van  Winkle  Clinic.  Hudson.  NY.;  attending 
surgeon,  Columbia  Memorial  Hospital.  Hud- 
son. NY. 

Alfred  Oellhom,  MU..  New  York.  NY.,  pro- 
fessor ot  Internal  medicine;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; associate  physician,  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Morton  Goodman.  M.D..  Portland.  Oreg, 
assistant  professor  clinical  medicine.  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon;  visiting  staff.  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital   and  Multnomah   Hospital. 

James  H.  Graves.  MD .  Detroit,  Mich.; 
clinical  director,  psychiatric  division,  Detroit 
Receiving  Hospital. 

Sven  Gunderson,  MID.,  Hanover.  N.H.:  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine.  Dartmouth  Medi- 
cal College;  trustee,  American  College  of 
Physicians. 

R.  Francis  Jones,  MX)..  Waahlngton,  D.C.. 
medical  director,  Preedman's  Hospital;  clin- 
ical professor  of  urology,  Howard  University 
College  of  Medicine. 


Lawrence  8.  Kuble,  MJ3  ,  Towson.  Md.,  di- 
rector of  training.  Sheppard  and  Enoch  Pratt 
Hospital.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Irving  M.  London.  MD .  New  York.  NY., 
professor  and  chairman.  Department  of  Med- 
icine, Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine; 
director  of  medical  service,  Bronx  Municipal 
Hospital  Center;  holder  of  Theobald  Smith 
Award  In  Medical  Sciences.  American  Aaso- 
clatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1953). 

Daniel  R.  Mlshell,  MD.,  Beverly  Hills. 
Calif.,  chief  gynecologist.  Beverly  Hills  Doc- 
tors Hospital. 

Frederick  D.  Mott.  M.D..  Detroit.  Mich., 
executive  director.  Community  Health  As- 
sociation. 

Dickinson  W.  Richards.  MD .  New  York. 
N.Y..  Nobel  Laureate  in  Medicine  and  Physi- 
ology (1956);  Lambert  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

David  Rutsteln,  MD..  Boston,  Mass.,  pro- 
fessor of  preventive  medicine,  and  head  of 
department.  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Ernest  Saward.  MD..  Portland,  Oreg.,  phys- 
ician in  chief,  Bess  Kaiser  Hospital  Founda- 
tion. 

William  A.  Sawyer.  MD..  Rochester,  NY., 
past  chairman,  AMA  Committee  on  Medical 
Care  for  Industrial  Workers;  past  president. 
American  Association  of  Industrial  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons;  medical  director.  Bast- 
man  Kodak.  1910-61:  winner  of  WUllam  S. 
Knudsen  Award,  1942-43;  .  Albert  Lasker 
Award.  1955;  and  American  Academy  of  Oc- 
cupational Medicine  Award,  1958. 

Benjamin  Spock.  MD..  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
professor  of  child  development.  Western  Re- 
serve University  School  of  Medicine:  author, 
"Pocket  Book  of  Baby  and  Child  Care,** 

Alonco  Yerby,  MD.,  New  York,  NY.,  execu- 
tive c?lrector  of  medical  care.  New  York 
City  He4Llth  Department:  medical  welfare  ad- 
ministrator. New  York  City  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 


MAGITDSON  NOTES  AGSJEUCZNT 


U.S,  Shipping  Found  Short 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  acAasACirusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  an  article 
that  appeared  in  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  emergency  and  import  needs 
and  the  requirements  to  meet  national 
security  needs.  This  is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  vital  subjects  that  should 
have  the  attention  of  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce  before  it  is  too  late: 

UjS.  SHiPPrNO  Found  Shout — Navt  Stcdt 
ernes  EMStGKNCT  aKD  Impost  Nxzds 

Washinoton,  May  12.— The  United  States 
does  not  have  sufficient  active  merchant 
shipping  to  meet  national  security  needs. 
Vice  Adm.  John  Sylvester.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  declared  In  a  report  re- 
leased today. 

The  study  sent  to  Senator  Macntjson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Cbmmerce  Oonunlttee,  cited  the  de- 
ficiencies in  our  national  seallft  capability 
and  predicted  that  the  present  rate  of  new 
shipbuilding  will  not  offset  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching bloc  obsolescence  of  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  UJS.-controIled  merchant-type 
tonnage,  both  active  and  reserve. 


Senator  Magnt780m  made  the  rejjort  public 
today  with  the  comment  he  agrees  crash 
building  programs  In  wartime  can  only  be 
avoided  by  maintaining  a  modern  and  ade- 
quate maritime  posture  in  peacetime. 

"The  report  findings  In  this  regard,"  tlie 
Senator  said,  "will  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  so  that 
this  disturbing  appraisal  of  the  present  ves- 
sel replacement  program  may  be  given  fullest 
consideration." 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  concerned 
In  the  critical  merchant  ship  situation,  the 
report  noted,  not  only  from  a  military  point 
of  view  in  situations  of  emergency,  but  in 
the  belief  that  "the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
economy  In  peace  or  war  Is  dependent  (and 
increasingly  so)  on  the  continued  Importa- 
tion by  sea  of  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials." 

RZPOBT   SATS    94    PIXCCNT    IS    TKAKS    OLD 

The  Sylvester  report  says  94  percent  of  the 
U.S. -flag  tonnage  of  dry-cargo  tonnage  is 
more  than  IS  years  old.  of  which  16  percent 
is  In  the  20- year-an -older  group,  and  70 
percent  in  the  16-to- 19-year  group. 

Only  3.1  percent  Ls  under  5  years  of  age 
and  1.7  percent  is  from  6  to  9  years  old,  it 
noted. 

Despite  these  figures,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  shows,  the  planned  ship  replace- 
ment program  for  fiscal  year  1963  is,  18  ships 
and  for  1964  only  17  ships. 

In  1962  the  total  was  13;  In  1961  It  was  31: 
1960.  13;  1959,  14;  and  1958,  16 

The  replacement  ships  referred  to  above 
are  only  for  the  subsidized  operators,  who 
have  310  ships.  Of  these  223  are  more  than 
15    years   old,   and    only   56    under   5   years. 

Although  the  unsubsldlzed  operators  op- 
erate 088  ships  under  U.S.  flag,  few.  If  any. 
have  either  a  comprehensive  or  long-range 
plan  for  the  replacement  of  aging  ships  on 
an  orderly  time  schedule. 

In  speaking  of  national  security,  Admiral 
Sylvester  refers  not  only  to  wartime  situa- 
tions but  to  peacetime  trading. 

'The  United  States  Is  the  world's  largest 
consumer  of  industrial  raw  materials,"  his 
report  stated. 

IMPORT   OF  RAW    MATERIALS 

.  "Our  Industrial  economy  now  depends  on 
sea  transportation  for  Import  of  vast 
amounts  of  petroleum,  metal  ores,  and  other 
raw  materials,  and  for  export  of  finished 
products. 

"No  other  types  of  transportation  can  meet 
these  tremendous  requirements. 

"Therefore,  It  becomes  Imperative  that,  as 
the  world's  foremost  trader,  the  United 
States  mvict  control  sufficient  merchant 
shipping  to  transport  what  it  needs,  to  where 
It  needs  it,  when  it  is  needed. 

"This  Is  true  from  the  standpoint  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  emergency  require- 
ments, and  It  Is  also  valid  when  we  consider 
the  outflow  of  dollars  In  payment  for  foreign, 
controlled  shipping  services." 

He  noted  that  U.S.  flagships  carried  only 
8  8  percent  of  U.S.  total  oceanborne  com- 
merce foreign  trade  In  1961.  The  figure  was 
that  high,  he  commented,  only  because  the 
law  requires  that  50  percent  of  foreign  aid 
material  be  moved  on  American  vessels. 

Admiral  Sylvester  said  the  United  States 
should  not  rely  too  heavily  on  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  NATO  countries  in  times  of 
emergency. 

FAVORS  SPIID  FOR  ESCAPE 

Furthermore,  any  new  ships  built  should 
have  a  minimum  sustained  speed  of  20  knots 
In  order  to  be  able  to  elude  submarine  and 
aerial  attacks.  Passonger  or  troop  ships 
should  have  a  minimum  of  26  knots,  the 
report  said. 

The  freighters  should  have  more  modern 
equipment  to  handle  the  cargo  in  order  to 
reduce  the  turn-around  times  of  commercial 
shipping. 


The  concluding  remarks  of  the  report  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  stated: 

"In  order  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain adequate  merchant  shipping  to  meet 
our  initial  wartime  needs,  it  Ls  important 
that  the  ships  of  Ixrth  subsidized  and  non- 
subeldlzed  operators  be  periodically  replaced 
under  orderly  and  progressive  programs. 

"In  so  doing,  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  recent  and  future  technological 
develdt>ment8.  •   •   • 

"Our  shipbuilding  programs  should  be 
planned  to  Insvire  that  ships  contracted  for 
In  coming  years  will  be  actually  competitive 
throughout  their  economic  life  span." 


Scholastic  Excellence  EBCourag ed  Among 
High  School  Students  in  Morgantown 
(W.  Vs.)  Ar«a— Candidates  for 
Scholarship  Awards  Honored  at  Recep- 
tion and  Luncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WXST    VISCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  subject  more  satisfying,  and  few 
of  greater  importance,  than  education 
and  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  The  at- 
tainment of  a  high  degree  of  academic 
proficiency  provides  a  strong  background 
for  the  activities  of  life  which  are  to  fol- 
low schooldays,  and  so  it  is  well  for  us 
to  encourage  classroom  achievement 
among  young  Americans. 

As  a  former  teacher,  and  one  who  is 
intensely  concerned  with  the  legislative 
aspects  of  the  problems  which  confront 
education  in  the  United  States.  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  to  note  instances  where  a 
community  is  seeking  to  stimulate 
academic  endeavor.  One  such  ccwi- 
mendable  program  is  being  carried  for- 
ward in  the  city  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
and  is  now  in  its  fifth  year. 

Conceived,  organize^  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  management  of  the  Domin- 
ion-News, the  widely  respected  Morgan- 
town  newspajjer,  a  yearly  competition  is 
held  which  results  in  the  selection  of  a 
high  school  girl  and  boy  to  receive 
scholarships  to  West  Virginia  University. 
The  aim  of  the  contest  is  to  foster 
among  young  people  a  high  regard  for 
scholastic  excellence  equal  to  their  en- 
thusiasm for  athletic  prowess  or  social 
popularity.  It  is  designed  to  help  them 
retain  the  proper  perspectives  of  life, 
and  to  establish  values  which  will  hold 
true  over  the  years. 

Favorable  publicity  and  public  opinion 
resulting  from  the  contest  has  borne 
rich  fruit.  By  good  friend.  "BiU"  Hart, 
editor  of  the  Dominion-News,  and  found- 
er of  the  event,  reports  that  competition 
among  local  high  school  stuoents  is 
keen,  and  that  there  has  been  a  resultant 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  school- 
work. 

The  pathway  to  the  coveted  titles  of 
"Miss  Peachy"  and  "Honor  Msin"  is  any- 
thing but  easy.  Some  4.000  high  school 
seniors  in  the  Morgantown  area  are  eli- 
gible.   Included  are  the  schools  in  two 


West  Virginia  counties,  and  two  coim- 
ties  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  faculties  of  ettch  of  the  15  high 
schools  choose  5  boys  and  5  girls,  with 
the  final  selections  made  by  a  vote  of 
the  student  body.  The  30  finalists  are 
then  subjected  to  a  challenging  2 -day 
battery  of  tests  by  Dr.  Walter  Jarecke, 
director  of  guidance  and  testing  at  West 
Virginia  University.  The  winning  Miss 
Peachy  and  Honor  Man  are  then  pre- 
sented their  scholarship  awards  at  the 
annual  Red  Carpet  reception  and  lunch- 
eon— events  organized  specifically  for 
that  purpKJse. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  11,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  Red  Car- 
pet reception  and  luncheon  in  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  to  Join  with  other 
State  and  local  officials  in  commending 
these  alert  young  people  on  their  achieve- 
ments over  the  year. 

Present  on  this  notable  occasion  were: 
West  Virginia  Governor,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Barron;  Representative 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democrat,  of  West 
Virginia;  Comdr.  Ralph  Hooton,  speak- 
er that  same  day  at  the  dedication  of 
the  mast  of  the  U.S.S.  West  Virginia,  at 
West  Virginia  University;  Dominion- 
News  editor,  Walter  L.  "BiU"  Hart,  and 
City  Editor  Tom  Biills;  C.  Glenn  Zinn, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Farmers 
&  Merchants  Bank,  which  provides  the 
scholarship  awarried  to  the  girl  winner; 
Mrs.  Samuel  Chico,  and  her  son,  Sam- 
uel Chico,  Jr.,  of  Chico  Dairy,  sponsor 
of  the  scholarship  presented  to  the  win- 
ning boy;  Ch»xles  Stevenson,  superin- 
tendent of  Monongalia  County  (W.  Va.) 
Schools ;  John  McClure,  representing  the 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Preston 
County,  W.  Va.;  State  Adjutant-General 
Brigadier  General  Gene  Hal  Williams; 
and,  Gerald  H.  Coy,  general  manager  of 
the  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Publishing 
Co. 

These  public -spirited  individuals  were 
in  the  receiving  line  at  the  Red  Carpet 
luncheon  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Do- 
minion-News, and  presumably  greeted 
each  of  the  award  candidates.  Following 
the  reception.  Sheriff  Clarence  Johnson 
and  Police  Chief  John  Lewis  arranged  a 
motorcade  through  Morgantown  to  the 
Lakevlew  Country  Club,  where  there  was 
an  attractive  luncheon,  brief  remarks 
from  the  guestfi,  and  presentation  of  the 
scholarships  to  the  winning  boy  aaid  girl. 

Mr.  President,  West  Virglnisuis  are 
happy  that  this  significant  program  of 
recognition  has  resulted  in  a  wider  ap- 
preciation of  academic  excellence  among 
high  school  students.  We  believe  that 
the  community  ^irit  shown  by  citi- 
zens of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  is  bearing 
rich  fruit,  and  that  its  real  effect  will  be 
apparent  in  the  better  educated,  better 
Informed  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

I  request  that  the  article  "Who  Are 
Miss  Peachy.  Honor  Man?"  in  the  May 
11,  1963,  issue  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Dominion-News  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  along  with  a  list  of  the  30 
candidates  for  scholarship  awards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
"as  follows: 

Who  Aai  Miss  Peacht.  Honoh  Man? 

Today  Is  the  big  day  for  30  of  the  Morgan - 
town  area's  highest  ranking  graduating  high 
school  seniors. 
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Th«  flfUi  annual  Mlaa  Peachy  and  fourth 
annual  Honor  Man  Joint  luacheon  and 
awards  preMntatlon  wtU  take  p  ace  at  noon, 
gtartlng  at  the  Domlnlon-Ne-^*  offlce  on 
Pleaeant  Street,  where  aU  caiidtdatee  and 
dlmltarlee  wUl  aeeemble  at  ll.'iO  ajn. 

Among  those  on  hind  to  greet  the  out- 
standing boy  and  %s\  from  each  of  the 
Morgantown  Trading  Terrttor  *■  1»  ••nlor 
high  school*  will  be  Oov.  W.  W  Barron.  VS. 
Senator  Jenninga  Randolph;  Congreasman 
Harley  O.  Staggers;  Comdr.  Ralph  Hooton. 
of  Rowleaburg.  speaker  today  lor  dedication 
at  Weet  Virginia  Unlveralty  of  the  mast  of 
the  V3S.  West  Virginia.  Mra.  3amuel  Chlco 
and  her  son,  Samuel  Chlco.  Jr,  of  Chlco 
Dairy  Co^  sponsor  of  the  Honor  Man 
program  since  its  IncepUon;  C.  Olenn  Zlnn. 
execuUve  vice  president  of  the  Farmers'  * 
Merchants'  Bank,  sponsor  of  the  Miss  Peachy 
program,  since  It  was  Initiated  In  1969;  Wal- 
ter L.  (BlU)  Hart,  editor  of  the  DomlnlCHi- 
News  and  foimder  of  the  twin  scholarahlp 
program  designed  to  encotirage  and  promote 
greater  attainment  In  education  among 
graduating  high  school  seniors  In  quest  of 
a  college  education;  Paul  War^son,  superin- 
tendent of  Preston  County  Schools;  Charles 
Stevenson,  ruperlntendent  ocf  Monongalia 
County  Schools;  Gerald  H  Coy  general  man- 
ager of  the  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishing Oo.  ,   . 

Dr.  Paul  Miller,  president  of  West  VlrglnU 
Unlvermlty.  who  will  attend  If  a  stated  meet- 
ing of  tb«  Board  of  OoTemoi-s  adjourns  In 
time. 

After  the  reception  at  the  Dominlon-Newa 
offices,  the  candidates  and  guests  will  be 
escorted  to  Lakevlew  Country  Club  In  a 
special  motorcade  provided  by  members  of 
the  Morgantown  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  Lakevlsw.  the  scholarship  entourage 
will  dine  and  learn  who  the  1963  centennial 
winners  are  for  both  the  Miss  Peachy  and 
Honor  Man  progrsma.  (The  winning  names 
have  been  deposited  In  the  vauIU  of  the 
Farmers  h  Merchants  Bank  In  sealed  en- 
velope*, the  contents  of  which  will  be  known 
to  no  one  until  opened  at  the  banquet.  The 
recipients  of  the  1-year  scholarahlp  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  testing  by  Dr. 
Walter  Jarecke.  director  of  guidance  and 
testing  at  West  Virginia  University. 

After  the  luncheon -banquet,  the  party 
win  motor  to  Mountaineer  Field  where  they 
wUl  be  guests  of  the  West  Virginia  University 
Athletic  Department  for  the  annual  Gold 
and  Blue  Intrasquiid  game  at  2:30  p.m. 

The  Miss  Peachy  candidates  will  be  pre- 
•■nted  bouquets  by  Coombs  Flower  Shop. 
^nA  the  Honor  Men  will  wear  boutonnleres 
provided  by  Gutta  Flower  Center. 

The  candidates  will  also  t«  given  the  red- 
carpet  treatment.  Sanders  Floor  Covering 
has  provided  a  red  carpet  on  which  the  can- 
didates will  tretkd  to  and  from  the  new  auto- 
mobiles being  p(ut  at  their  disposal  with 
chauffeurs  provided  by  Morgantown's  new 
car  dealers. 

Remarks  will  be  made  by  the  dignitaries, 
with  Congressman  SrAcozas  being  the  main 
speaker  with  a  limit  of  6  minutes.  Mr. 
Hart  will  serve  as  toastmaster. 

Members  of  the  Dominion-News  staff  who 
have  photographed,  reported,  and  processed 
the  yearlong  scholarship  prognuns  will  also 
be  In  attendance. 

Thi  1963  CAin>roATZS 

MISS  PXACHT 

Wllma  Simpson  Colebank.  Fellowvllle  High 
School. 

Delores  Jean  Short,  EU>wleeburg  High 
School. 

LaDonna  Faye  Oarllts.  Ttorra  Alta  High 
School. 

Carolyn  Ann  Sanetrlk.  University  High 
School. 

Sharon  Ruth  White.  Clay-BatteDe  High 
School. 


Cynthia  Vaughn  Hollands  worth,  Morgan- 
town  High  School. 

Kathleen  KAren  Carroll.  Albert  Gallatin 
High  School.  Point  Marlon.  Pa. 

Nancy  Evelyn  Flnt,  Aurora  High  School. 

Rita  Lalne  Copeman.  Bruce  ton  Mills  High 
SchooL 

Karen  Sue  Huchette.  Klngwood  High 
School. 

Barbara  Rose  Bxu-less.  Mapletown  High 
School.  Mapletown.  Pa.  • 

Sharon  Faye  Poland.  Tunnelton  High 
School. 

Patricia  Louise  Wolfe.  Newburg  High 
School. 

Sophia  Patrtda  Katsakls.  Saint  Francis 
High  School.  Morgantown. 

Karen  Jean  Edwards,  Masontown  High 
SchooL 

qpNoa  MAM 

Thomas  Richard  Haynle.  Albert  Gallatin 
High  School.  Point  Marlon.  Pa. 

Carl  William  Sand«ra.  Aurora  High  School. 

Edward  Anderson.  Bruceton  Mills  High 
School. 

Charles  Albert  Lemley,  Clay-Batt«lle  High 
SchooL 

Guy  Cox.  FellowsTllle  High  School. 

Max  Allen  Harned.  Klngwood  High  School. 

Daniel  Lawrence  Thomas.  Mapletown  High 
School.  B^pletown.  Pa. 

Dale  McVlcker.  Masontown  High  School. 

Ronald  Gene  Helms.  Newburg  High  SchooL 

Larry  Edwards.  Rowleeburg  High  SchooL 

Joseph  N.  Soos.  Saint  Francis  High  SchooL 
Morgantown. 

Roscoe  Gene  HIU.  Tunnelton  High  SchooL 

David  Golden.  University  High  School. 

Richard  W.  Utt,  Morgantown  High  SchooL 

Ronald  Layton.  Terra  Alta  High  SchooL 


Uw  Day,  U.SA. 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    MABTXAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know  only  recently — on  May  1 — this 
country  celebrated  Law  Day  as  a  demon- 
stration of  our  recognition  of  the  need 
for  an  effective  rule  of  law.  It  was  a 
great  privilege  Is  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  to  participate  in 
this  celebration. 

Many  words  were  uttered  on  that  oc- 
casion. Mr.  Speaker,  describing  the  ad- 
vantages of  rule  by  law,  but  of  all  the 
comments  I  read  or  heard,  none  im- 
pressed me  so  deeply  as  those  made  by 
Judge  O.  Bowie  Duckett.  of  Annapolis. 
Judge  Duckett.  who  is  a  member  of  the 
circuit  court  for  the  State  of  Maryland, 
made  his  comments  before  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Frederick.  Because  his  speech 
expresses  most  adequately  the  need  for 
the  rule  of  law.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
it  In  the  Rkcord  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  it  at  their  earliest  opportunity: 

Law  Day,  U  S.A. 
(Address  by  Judge  O.  Bowie  Duckett) 

Kiwttnls  International  Is  an  ideal  organi- 
sation to  sponsor  Law  Day.  U.SA.  As  you 
know,  the  pvirpose  of  yoxir  great  organization 
is  to  promote  the  adoption  and  application 
of  higher  social,  business,  and  professional 
standards  and  the  development  of  Intelli- 
gent, aggressive,  and  serviceable  Citizenship. 

Likewise,  as  ap>tly  stated  by  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  the  aim  of  Law  Day,  UJ3A., 


is.  first,  to  remind  Americans  of  all  ages  that 
respect  for  law  is  an  essential  element  In  our 
society  upon  which  rests  the  well-being  o€  all 
our  people;  and,  second,  to  demonstrate  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  the  rule  of  law 
Is  the  ideal  to  which  this  Nation  tnily  Is 
dedicated  and  toward  which  we  are  striving 
in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

It  has  been  said  that  freedom  under  law  Is 
like  the  air  we  breathe.  We  take  it  for 
granted  and  pay  lltUe  attention  until  we  are 
affected  or  stepped  upon.  Law  Day  reminds 
us  at  this  great  right. 

The  origin  of  law  U  lost  In  antiquity.  Man 
has  always  sought  law  or.  at  least.  Justice. 
Moat  of  us  know  about  Moses,  the  great  Jew- 
ish lawgiver  and  prophet,  who  received  the 
celebrated  tablets  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount 
SlnaL  and  upon  which  were  were  Inscribed 
the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

Conning  closer  to  home,  but  being  some- 
what of  the  same  character,  was  an  occur- 
rence on  the  west  coast  in  1S41.  At  that 
time,  in  the  vast  area  called  Oregon,  but  now 
composed  of  the  States  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oregon,  there  lived  only 
260  white  s»ttlen;  the  remainder  were  In- 
diana. In  February  1841  the  richest  settler 
died.  His  name  was  Swing  Toung.  His  varl- 
oxis  possessions  consisted  of  a  choice  ranch,  a 
large  herd  of  Uveetock,  and  a  sawmill.  Up>on 
Mr.  Young's  passing,  as  there  were  no  laws  or 
Government  officials,  the  remaining  settlers 
were  confronted  with  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  disposition  ot  the  valiiable  estate.  If 
anyone  could  have  hriped  himself  to  Young's 
posseeaions.  an  era  of  lawlessness  would  haxg 
ensued,  which  would  have  endangered  the 
property  of  all  the  other  settlers  and  prob- 
ably resulted  in  bloodshed.  To  prevent  this. 
a  meeting  ot  the  settlers  was  caUed  pyrompUy 
after  the  funeraL  One  of  their  members,  a 
Dr.  Babcock.  was  elected  supK-eme  Judge  with 
probata  powers.  He  thereupon  appointed 
Rev.  David  Leslie  administrator.  The  estate 
was  duly  adminlstored.  and  in  this  way  law 
and  order  were  first  Inaugurated  in  Oregon. 
Before  law  was  created.  Justice  was  a  mat- 
ter of  self-help,  with  the  strongest  generally 
the  victor.  Since  Justice  was  a  matter  of 
self-help,  vengence  was  the  universal  rem- 
edy. If  the  victim  was  not  strong  enough  to 
beat  CM-  kill  the  alleged  wrongdoer,  he  would 
attack  a  weaker  member  of  the  wrongdoer's 
family,  often  resulUng  In  feuds  or  tribal 
warfare. 

As  long  as  man  believed  that  God  made 
o\ir  laws,  he  had  no  need  for  constitutional 
law.  Constitutional  law  was  never  intended 
to  protect  man  against  God.  Its  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  citizen  against  the  excesses  of 
government  and  of  the  majorities.  Slowly 
we  learned  that  msm  could  make  laws  and 
that  they  should  be  based  on  reason.  The 
people  then  desired  some  protection  against 
the  frailty  of  reason  and  the  unbridled  ex- 
cesses of  the  majority.  Constitutional  law 
and  the  BUI  of  Rights  were  the  answers  to 
the  people's  prayers  for  protection. 

Our  courts  In  America  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  the  power  to  declare  a  statute  or 
law  unconstitutional.  The  courts  may  there- 
by confine  every  lawmaker,  sheriff  or  official 
within  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
law.  This  assures  us  of  a  government  by 
law  and  not  by  man.  It  is  a  sure  means  of 
preventing  the  ambitions  of  every  would-be 
dictator. 

Gladstone,  an  Englishman,  declared  that 
the  American  Constitution  is  the  most  won- 
derful work  every  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.  It  must 
be  realized  that  our  Constitution  was  not 
produced  during  the  4-month  session  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787.  The  great  patriots  and  men  of  wisdom 
who  prepared  our  Constitution  were  students 
of  the  past  with  tremendo\u  vision  of  the 
future.  Our  Constitution  represents  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages.     The  members  of  the  Con- 
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stltutlonal  Convention  merely  reduced  those 
principles  to  writing. 

Law  is  not  a  set  of  rules  unrelated  to  the 
other  phases  of  the  social  order.  Law  and 
the  trial  of  cases  are  not  what  we  see  on 
television.  Our  Perry  Masons  do  not  always 
win.  Most  law  cases  are  decided  on  common- 
sense  and  are  not  very  spectacular. 

Law  makes  freedom  and  progress  possible. 
It  Is  law  that  brings  order  Into  the  affairs  of 
men.  It  enables  us  to  own  property,  to  de- 
velop arts  and  vast  enterprises,  and  con- 
trary to  force,  permits  us  to  enjoy  life  and 
live  in  peace  with  others. 

We  believe  in  a  government  of  laws  rather 
than  of  men.  While  our  legal  system  was 
handed  down  from  England,  we  have  created 
law  of  our  own  fitted  to  the  needs  of  this 
new  country.  Such  is  briefly  expressed  In 
a  famous  Jury  charge  by  Judge  Andrew  Jack-^ 
son  In  an  early  frontier  case.  He  instructed 
the  Jury  "to  do  what  Is  right  between  these 
parties.  That  is  what  the  law  always 
means". 

Law  generally  does  not  create  rights, 
normally.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  In 
the  beginning,  no  one  believed  that  man 
could  make  law.  All  assvuned  that  the 
origin  of  law  was  in  supernatural  powers. 

The  fact  that  our  Constitution  gives  to 
each  of  us  the  greatest  freedom  to  make  the 
most  of  our  talents,  accounts  in  large  degree 
to  the  strength  of  America. 

Our  Government  guarantees  to  all  freedom 
to  speak  and  write  without  Government  cen- 
sure. Each  of  us  under  law  has  a  right  to  a 
good  education,  to  live  where  we  please  and 
to  work  where  we  want.  We  have  the  right 
to  worship  as  we  choose,  to  a  fair  and  speedy 
trial,  and  the  right  to  vote  secretly  for  the 
Judge  who  tries  us  as  well  as  for  all  other 
elected  officials.  We  have  the  unlimited  right 
to  own  property  and  to  manage  our  own 
affairs.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  right  to 
start  a  business,  but  the  right  to  engage  in 
any  and  all  lawful  pursuits.  This  may  con- 
sist of  founding  a  new  religious  cult,  a  new 
school  of  thought,  the  writing  of  a  book  or 
the  creation  of  a  new  political  party.  We 
call  this  oxir  free  enterprise  system.  Freedom 
to  discover  the  truth  and  the  freedom  of 
enterprise  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  America. 

America  has  become  great,  not  on  account 
of  anything  which  our  Government  has  built 
or  made,  but  in  large  measure,  on  account 
of  the  supreme  productive  capacity  and 
know-how  of  the  American  citizens  assured 
to  them  by  ova  laws. 

In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  wUl  do  for  you,  ask 
what  you  can  do  for  yoxir  country."  Bygone 
generations  substituted  law  for  vengeance 
as  the  means  of  administering  Justice  in  con- 
troversies between  man  and  man.  We  of  this 
generation  can  attempt  to  improve  our  laws 
and  see  to  it  that  law  and  not  vengeance 
becomes  the  means  of  nettling  issues  between 
nations.  You  as  Individuals  can  Improve  the 
law  by  taking  an  Interest  in  it.  Two  real 
enemies  of  law  are  Ignorance  and  Indiffer- 
ence. You  are  not  Ignorant.  Many  of  us  are 
indifferent  and  take  no  interest  in  our  laws 
or  the  government,  be  it  county,  State  or 
National.  We  should  take  an  interest  in 
what  the  leglslatiire  Ls  doing,  and  learn  aU 
we  can  about  the  candidates  who  are  rim- 
nlng  for  offlce.  Make  your  views  known  to 
your  elected  representatives  and  take  the 
trouble  to  vote  for  the  best  candidates. 
You  cannot  complain  If  a  rascaV  or  an  in- 
competent Is  elected  to  office  when  you  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  vote.  Consider  it  your 
duty  and  an  honor  to  serve  on  a  Jury  and  a 
greater  honor  to  serve  your  country.  By 
electing  good  men  to  office,  you  will  not  only 
improve  the  type  of  our  laws  but  you  will 
promote  the  efficient  and  honest  administra- 
tion of  them. 

We  can  set  an  example  for  the  other 
nations  by  improving  our  own  laws  and  our 


own  Government.  If  this  is  accomplished, 
the  other  nations  are  sxire  to  follow,  which 
win  be  a  gift  of  inestimable  value  to  future 
generations. 


Dr.  Theodore  von  Kannan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or    KKW    ICZXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  world  lost  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished aeronautical  scientists  with 
the  death  of  Dr.  Theodore  von  Karman. 

During  the  adult  span  of  his  81  years 
he  was  one  of  the  major  contributors  to 
man's  knowledge  of  flight.  His  list  of 
accomplishments  and  honors  was  long 
and  was  climaxed  earlier  this  year  when 
the  United  States  bestowed  upon  him  its 
first  National  Medal  of  Science  for  emi- 
nent accomplishment. 

I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
of  May  8,  and  an  editorial  from  Missiles 
and  Rockets,  of  May  13,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbiine,  May  8, 
1963] 

Von    Karicam,    Aviation   Pionxzr,    Does   or 
Hkart  Attack 

Aachkn,  Wist  Gexmant. — Dr.  Theodore 
von  Karman,  a  chunky  little  man  with  bushy 
white  hair,  was  called  the  elder  statesman  of 
aviation,  the  father  of  supersonic  flight,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Monday  night  at  the  age 
of  81  while  here  on  a  sort  of  pilgrimage. 

Since  1961.  Dr.  von  Karman  has  been  chair- 
man of  NATO's  advisory  group  for  aeronau- 
tical research  and  development. 

But  from  1913  through  1930,  he  headed  the 
Aeronautics  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Aachen.  While  holding  the  post.  Dr.  von 
Karman's  passion  for  aerodynamics  turned 
the  school  into  one  of  Europe's  most  cele- 
brated centers  of  advanced  research. 

His  last  visit  to  this  ancient  Rhlneland 
city  was  a  purely  sentimental  one;  Dr.  von 
Karman  would  have  been  82  years  old  on 
Saturday.  The  students,  and  the  student* 
of  the  students  he  taught  here  during  his 
youth,  probably  number  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

Earlier  this  year,  in  ceremonies  in  the 
White  House  rose  garden,  President  Kennedy 
awarded  the  Hungarlan-bom  scientist  the 
first  National  Medal  of  Science.  "No  one 
else."  the  President  said,  "so  completely  rep- 
resents all  the  areas  Involved  In  this  medal — 
science,  engineering,  and  education." 

What  was  Dr.  von  Karman's  greatest 
achievement? 

He  formulated  a  theory  that  explains  the 
powerful  shock  wave  that,  like  a  huge  anchor, 
forms  aroTind  a  missile  or  a  plane  when  it 
plunges  through  the  sound  barrier.  This  is 
called  the  Karman  Vortex  Trail. 

Thovigh  meamlngless  to  most,  the  pioneer- 
ing concept  paved  the  way  for  all  supersonic 
flight.  Just  as  the  theories  of  Albert  Ein- 
stein led  to  the  harnessing  of  atomic  power, 
the  theories  of  Theodore  von  Karman  led  to 
ICBM's  and  supersonic  planes. 

Thomas  Edison,  clearly,  was  father  to  the 
Incandescent  bulb,  and  James  Watt  invented 
the  steam  ex^ne.    But  the  great  technical 


breakthroughs  of  later  years  have  been  so 
incredibly  complex,  do  d«nanding  of  scien- 
tiflc  resources,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  one  man 
to  praise. 

Every  successful  scientist  must  climb  a 
stairway  built  of  research,  a  stairway  with 
neither  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  One  such 
stairway  leads  upward  through  high-speed 
flight,  through  missiles  and  the  Mercury 
space  flights  and  onward  toward  the  moon. 
No  single  scientist  carved  more  of  its  steps 
than  did  Dr.  von  Karman. 

The  deceptively  simple  looking  plane 
propeller  owes  its  present  shape  to  Dr.  von 
Karman's  work  in  the  1920's.  Other  theories 
by  the  score,  conceived,  then  proved  by  him 
in  wind  tunnMs  of  his  own  design,  are  easy 
to  list,  hard  to  explain. 

The  Karman  double-moduliu  theory  of 
columns,  the  Karman  way  of  building  high- 
strength  structure  Into  lightweight  planes, 
the  Karman  contrarotatlng  helicopter  rotor, 
these  are  but  a  few  things  he  left  behind. 

His  dlstlngtiished  following  often  said, 
"Never  has  a  genius  acted  more  like  a 
genius."  then  went  on  to  exchange  von  Kar- 
man anecdotes. 

Though  master  of  seven  languages,  Dr.  von 
Karman's  English  was  flavored  generously 
with  rich  Hungarian  tones.  He  punctuated 
his  speech  with  quick,  intricate  gestures,  as 
if  practicing  a  sort  of  scientific  sign  lan- 
guage. 

WORK  "BUiCK   CAPS 

Often  he  wore  a  black  sUk  cape  and,  while 
lecturing  In  the  classroom,  he  wo\ild  twist 
and  pull  and  even  chew  at  the  handkerchief 
he  always  carried. 

Bom  in  Budapest  in  1881,  Dr.  von  Karman 
was  an  assistant  professor  at  the  Royal 
Technical  University  there  in  1903,  the  year 
of  the  Wright  brothers*  first  flight.  After 
teaching  aerodynamics  at  Aachen,  he  moved 
to  California  to  do  research  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  By  1936,  he  had 
become  a  U.S.  citizen. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Dr.  von  Karman 
began  eetrning  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
original  absent-minded  professors.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  after  a  long  trip 
dozens  of  bU  mislaid  hats  would  begin 
filtering  back  through  the  mall.  One  report 
claimed  that  dxirlng  the  war  he  was  assigned 
a  special  assistant  whose  Job  It  was  to  re- 
trieve secret  papers  that  he  left  In  taxis  or 
hotel  lobbies. 

In  Los  Angeles — where  freeways  don't 
beckon  the  timid  driver — Dr.  von  Karman's 
technique  behind  the  wheel  also  was  ac- 
claimed. Once  his  car  sported  three  smashed 
fenders.  When  a  friend  suggested  a  visit  to 
the  local  garage,  the  scientist  said  "not  yet." 
There  was  one  fender  to  go. 

The  list  of  honors  awarded  Dr.  von  Kar- 
man during  a  career  that  spanned  aU  of  this 
century  seems  almost  endless.  He  received, 
for  example: 

The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  and 
Medal  of  Merit;  the  emblem  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor;  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers'  medal;  the  Kelvin 
Gold  Medal;  the  Astronautics  Award  of  the 
American  Rocket  Society;  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy;  the  Daniel  Gug- 
genheim Medal;  and  perhaps  the  highest 
honor  of  all,  the  National  Science  Medal,  3 
months  before  his  death. 

BAD    20    DEGRXXS 

At  the  age  of  81.  he  held  more  than  30 
honorary  degrees  from  universities  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

While  at  CalTech  during  the  early  1940's. 
there  was  one  embarrassing  moment  when 
the  Institute's  administration  threatened  to 
expel  Dr.  von  Karman  for  tinkering  with  dan- 
gerous rocket  fuels.  But  such  experiments 
intrigued  the  late  Gen.  H.  H.  (Hap)  Arnold, 
the  Army  Air  Force  commander,  who  thought 
rockets  could  aid  heavy  bombers  get  into  the 
ait  on  take  off. 
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with  Oen«raI  Arnold's  blcMing,  Dr.  von 
Karman  put  hi*  "itulclde  club"  at  Can>ch  to 
work  on  what  lutsr  became  the  JATO  (Jet- 
aMlsted  take  off)  tottle 

This  lightweight,  portable  rocket,  which 
the  Air  Force  etill  ueee.  prob€a)ly  saved  the 
Uvea  of  hundreds  of  pUoU  during  World  War 
II.  pilots  who  experienced  engine  failure  Just 
after  leaving  the  runway  In  a  loaded  bomber, 
SFTTmNB)  VT  MAircrACTTT«ns 

The  little  group  that  developed  JATO  at 
CalTech  evolved  Into  the  school's  highly 
respected  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  But  In 
1943,  when  Dr.  voii  Karman  sought  to  Inter- 
est the  big  m\inlU  unmaking  nrms  In  rockeU, 
he  was  spumed. 

Rather  than  fo;-get  rockets,  he  and  three 
friends  chipped  In  $1,500  each  to  fonn  a  new 
comiMUiy.  JATO  rockets  were  Its  first  prod- 
uct. Plflteen  years  later.  It  began  turning 
out  the  mighty  rocket  engines  that  propel 
the  TITAN  n.  most  powerful  ICBM  In  the 
VS.  Inventory. 

The  comp«my  fcunded  by  Dr.  von  Karman 
Is  now  the  Aerojet-  General  Corp..  a  subsidiary 
of  The  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  and  a 
gUnt  of  the  space  age.  FV>r  many  years,  Dr. 
von  Karman  was  e.ther  Its  chairman.  Its  pres- 
ident or  lU  chief  scientific  adviser. 

rXW    UNDKSSTOOD 

Pew  men  could  understard  the  contribu- 
tions Dr.  von  Kanoan  made  to  science.  Per- 
haps the  only  time  he  won  applause  from 
men  In  the  street  was  In  1940.  when  a  few 
puffs  of  wind  blev/  down  the  fanxed  suspen- 
sion bridge  over  \Vashlngton's  Tacoma  Nar- 
rows. 

Informed  the  bridge  woul  1  be  resurrected 
In  acccvd  with  ItJ  original  design.  Dr.  von 
Karman  promptly  wrote  the  Governor  of 
Washington:  "If  you  build  the  bridge  the 
same  way.  It  will  fall  In  the  same  way." 

The  result:  an  Invitation  to  serve  on  the 
committee  set  up  to  Investigate  the  demise 
of  the  16.4  million  span. 

Dr.  Ton  Karman  found  th&t  the  bridge  be- 
haved like  a  poor  designed  ali-plane  wing  sub- 
jected to  wind  guss.  It  heaved  up  and  down, 
■farther  and  faster  once  motion  started.  To 
correct  the  problem,  he  recommended  an 
open  grille  In  the  deck  and  trusses  Instead 
of  solid  side  platen  to  make  the  bridge  aero- 
dynamlcally  stable. 

Dr.  von  Karman  said  In  his  thick  Hiingari- 
an  accent:  "I  expl3dn  all  about  the  wind  ed- 
dies 4«  years  ago.  but  bridge  builders,  they 
don't  think  such  eddies  cause  trouble  to 
something  as  big  ss  a  iM-ldge." 

Dr.  Ton  Karman  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Missiles.  Jets  ft  Automation  Fund:  chairman 
of  the  scientific  awlvlsory  committee  on  ad- 
vanced flight  propulsion  systems.  General 
Motors'  Allison  Division;  an  advanced  design 
consultant  to  General  Dynamics,  and  a  visit- 
ing professor  at  universities  ranging  from 
Prance  to  China. 

A  WITTT  SPKAKKS 

So  witty  was  the  man  that  friends  some- 
times accused  him  of  retaining  a  gag  writer. 
His  speeches  and  wUtlng  are  filled  with  bon 
mots  that  charmed  the  scientific  community. 
Borne  examples : 

His  deOnltlon  of  a  Hungarian:  "A  man  who 
goes  Into  a  revolving  door  behind  you  and 
comes  out  ahead." 

Speaking  of  love  to  a  female  pilot:  "A  spin 
Is  like  a  love  affair.  You  don't  notice  how 
you  get  into  it  and  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
out  of." 

On  a  new  hobby:  "My  latest  project  is  a 
sailboat.  I  am  making  It  aerodynamlcally 
sound.    It  win  not  have  sails." 

David  Hoftmak. 

The  Othe«  Side  or  Space 

Some  weeks  ago.  Just  after  learning  he  had 

been  named  the  first  recipient  of  the  new 

National  Medal  of  Science.  Dr.  Theodore  von 

Karman  took  an  hour  out  of  his  busy  day  to 


discuss  his  elder  statesman's  view  of  engi- 
neering philosophy  with  Missiles  and  Rockets 
editors  WUUam  Seller  and  Prank  McGulre. 
The  interview  In  Dr  von  Karman's  suite 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  was  a  casual  one. 
roaming  over  many  aspects  of  our  entry 
Into  the  space  age.  We  carried  the  inter- 
view In  the  Issue  of  last  February  25. 

Before  he  left  for  Germany,  Dr.  von  Kar- 
mcui  made  a  date  with  Seller  and  McGulre 
for  one  of  his  beloved  Hungarian  dinners — 
after  his  return.  He  won't  be  back  for  the 
dinner. 

Dr.  von  Karman's  death  after  >  heart  at- 
tack In  Aachen  last  week  left  a  void  In  the 
scientific  community  that  never  will  be 
filled — although  he  wouldn't  much  like  our 
use  of  that  word  "scientific  "  He  liked  to 
think  of  himself  as  an  engineer  Not  a 
scientist  or  an  inventor  but  a  creator  of 
hardware. 

"I  say  hardware  because  It  Is  not  a  shame- 
ful thing  to  create  hardware."  he  commented. 
He  recalled  how  first  he  got  his  engineering 
diploma  in  Budapest.  00  years  ago.  Then, 
to  get  the  degree  and  title  of  engineer,  the 
young  Von  Kannan  had  to  design  an  entire 
hydraulic  system — not  Jiist  a  machine  but  a 
system. 

"The  old  way  was  good  because  It  showed 
that  the  engineer  had  to  create  something, " 
he  emphasized. 

This  legacy  of  devotion  to  engineering  may 
be  one  of  the  finest  gifts  Dr.  von  Karman 
has  left  behind.  Coming  from  one  so  highly 
regarded  in  the  scientific  world,  it  stresses 
the  need  for  engineering  and  science  to  com- 
plement each  other  In  our  exploration  of  the 
universe. 

"We  should  not  forget  that  without  the 
engineer  there  will  be  no  progress."  he 
warned 

It  is  a  warning  we  hope  will  be  kept  in 
mind.  Today,  with  scientists  taking  public 
stands  on  public  issues  far  beyond  their  own 
realm,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  the 
gap  between  tbe  scientist  and  the  hard- 
headed  practical  engineer. 

This  past  week.  35  of  Anxerlca's  65  living 
Nobel  Prize  winners  took  It  upon  themselves 
to  criticize  the  present  direction  of  project 
Apollo.  This  dissent  from  the  scientific 
conununlty  should  not  be  taken  seriously 
t>ecause  it  Is  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Nobel  group,  however  distinguished,  to 
determine  how  much  the  United  States 
should  spend  on  Its  lunar  program. 

Certainly,  as  American  citizens,  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  criticize  as  they  i^ease. 
privately  or  publicly.  We  J\ist  hope  their 
fellow  citizens  don't  take  them  too  seriously 
In  the  belief  that  the  scientists  are  Indeed 
qualified  to  Judge  this  subject. 

Linus  Pauling,  for  example,  in  expressing 
strong  oppoeltion  to  the  VS.  moon  program, 
merely  reiterated  the  same  muddle-headed 
thinking  that  is  confusing  many  of  his 
fellow  scientists.  He  said :  "The  contribution 
will  be  very  small  compared  to  putting  that 
money  into  several  other  fields  such  as  med- 
ical research  or  other  basic  scientific  research 
*  *  *  or  In  using  the  funds  in  underdevel- 
oped countries." 

How  often  is  it  necessary  to  p>olnt  out  that 
cancellation  of  the  lunar  program  tomorrow 
wouldn't  mean  an  additional  dime  for  these 
other  pet  projects  that  are  continually  being 
put  forward?  Worthy  they  may  be,  but 
there  was  ample  opportunity  before  initi- 
ation of  the  lunar  program  and  there  is  am- 
ple opportunity  now  to  fund  such  other 
programs.  They  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
worth — not  in  relation  to  what  Is  being 
spent  for  space  exploration.  This  country  is 
wealthy  enough  to  fund  amply,  on  Its  own 
merits,  any  program  It  regards  as  essential. 
The  Apollo  project  Is  so  regarded  and  so 
funded. 

The  wire  services  didn't  provide  us  with 
the  names  of  the  three  Nobel  winners  who 
declined  comment  on  th«  UJB.   moon  pro- 


gram, saying  they  did  not  have  enough  data 
on  it  or  that  the  political  and  scientific 
aspects  of  the  program  cannot  be  separated. 
We  would,  however,  like  to  laud  those  three 
anonymous  gentlemen  for  their  uncommon 
good  ssnse.  There  obviously  were  26  of  thelr 
colleagues  who  should  have  taken  the  same 
stand. 

Dr.  von  Karman  understood  well  the  need 
for  space  exploration.  Practical  In  his  ap- 
proach to  the  earth  on  which  he  lived,  he 
still  could  look  outward  to  envision  the  day 
of  flight  to  the  planets  and  even  to  other 
galaxies. 

We  doubt  if  even  those  who  knew  him  well 
were  aware  of  the  full  range  of  his  career. 
After  early  work  as  an  engineer  and  profes- 
sor in  Germany  and  Hungary,  be  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Air 
Corps  in  the  Plrst  World  War.  After  that 
war.  he  was  a  consultant  to  the  Junkers 
Airplane  Works.  He  designed  a  wind  tun- 
nel In  Kobe.  Japan.  He  was  an  adviser  in 
aeronautics  to  the  National  Tsing  Hua  Uni- 
versity in  Pelplng,  China.  His  valuable  work 
as  consultant  to  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
U.S.  Air  Pc»-ce  began  in  1939.  His  roles  at 
Cal  Tech  and  NATO  were  well  known,  of 
course,  together  with  his  founding  of  the 
company  which  was  to  become  Aerojet - 
General  Corp. 

But  Dr.  von  Karman's  interest  and  abili- 
ties were  not  li^nlted  to  aeronautics  and  as- 
tronautics. He  applied  his  knowledge  In 
development  of  pumping  equipment  for  the 
Los  Angeles  water  system  and  in  investiga- 
tion of  the  Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge  collapse. 

He  was  consultant  to  a  number  of  aircraft 
firms  and  received  honorary  degrees  from 
universities  in  Germany.  Belgium.  Israel. 
Switzerland,  Prance.  Turkey,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  United  States.  His  list  of 
awards  from  many  nations  is  staggering 
He  was  truly  an  International  statesman  and 
the  senior  statesman  of  our  industry. 

In  his  last  interview  with  us,  oonlsdering 
the  subject  of  intergalactlc  probes.  Dr.  von 
Karman  mused:  "I  will  consider  this  one 
from  the  other  side  of  space."  And  so  he 
will. 

We  wish  him  affectionate  farewell  and 
Godspeed  on  that  long  journey  to  the  other 
side  of  space. 

Wn^LIAM  J.  COUGHLIN. 


House  ResolutioD  14:  Special  ComniiUee 
OB  Captiye  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PKNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  IMl,  I  Introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  estaWishment  of  a  Sisecial  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
ticm  211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  la  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
CoNGRXssioNAL  RECORD.  March  8,  1961. 
"Russian  ColonlaUsm  and  the  Necessity 


of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  328^-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  cm  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 
Council  ros  the  Libkration 
or  Captivx  Pzoplxs  raox  Sovirr 

Domination, 
Minneapolis.  Minn,  Apiil  21,  19€3. 
Hon.  Danikl  J.  Plood, 
House  of  Repretentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Congressman  Flood:  Plrst.  may  I 
express  to  you  my  personal  admiration  for 
the  splendid  work  you  are  doing  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom. 

Our  council,  representing  over  6.000  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Eastern  European  back- 
ground in  Minnesota,  comends  you.  In  spe- 
cific, for  the  dedicated  efforts  and  knowl- 
edgable  action  in  seeking  to  establish  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

I>emocrats  and  Republicans  alike,  have 
learned  to  value  your  work  and  your  un- 
comprUlng  stand  on  issues  so  vital  to  the 
Security  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
extension  of  freedom  to  the  captive  lands. 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  I  sent  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  on  April  18th.  It  deals  with 
abuses  of  the  Cultural  Exchanges  agree- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union  In  using  it  as  a 
disguise  to  advance  iU  lies  and  political 
propaganda. 

To  bring  you  up  to  date  on  the  entire 
matter.  I  am  also  enclosing  photostats  from 
a  telegrams  and  news  clippings,  covering  a 
similar  situation  a  year  ago  In  Minneapolis. 
The  entire  material  should  be  self-explana- 
tory and  reveals  the  double  standards  used 
by  the  State  Department  In  what  it  pro- 
fesses and  what  it  actually  does. 

No  wonder  then  that  its  opposition  to 
House  Resolution  14.  constitutes  a  stand 
diametrically  opposed  to  Its  professed  objec- 
tives on  the  same  subject. 

In  deep  respect  and  admiration. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Ekick  a.  Dundubs,  President. 

Group  Protksts  Russ  Child  Art  Show 

A  protest  against  the  Soviet  children's  art 
exhibit  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts 
was  sent  Thursday  to  the  State  Department 
by  a  Minnesota   organization. 

Erik  Dundurs,  president  of  the  Council  for 
the  Liberation  of  Captive  Peoples  from  So- 
viet Domination,  in  a  four-page  telegram  to 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  said  the  ex- 
hibit "violates  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
cultural  exchange  ag-eement  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

Dundurs  said  art  work  by  Latvian.  Eston- 
ian and  Lithuanian  children  at  the  exhibit 


is  mislabeled  as  Soviet  "because  the  United 
States  does  not  recognize  the  annexation  of 
these  Baltic  states." 

"It  is  misrepresentation  and  a  provocative 
act."  Dundurs  said.  "They  are  saying.  'Look 
here — no  matter  what  your  Government  says. 
Latvia.  Estonia  and  Lithuania  are  oura  for 
keeps." 

Mrs.  Zoya  Solodkaya,  head  of  the  Soviet 
exhibit  personnel,  said  the  art  was  not  mis- 
.  labeled. 

"Estonia.  Lativla.  and  Lithuania  are  integ- 
ral parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  and 
enjoy  equal  rights  with  all  other  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Therefore  the  creative 
work  of  the  children  of  those  republics  is 
equally  represented  at  our  exhibition." 

Dundurs  also  charged  that  the  unsched- 
uled activities  of  the  RviBsian  personnel  in 
Minneapolis  violates  the  spirit  of  the  ex- 
change agreement. 

He  said  the  Russian  guides  are  trying  to 
"soften  American  resistance  to  communism" 
through  speeches  at  civic  and  church  groups 
and  on  radio  and  TV. 

Dundurs  said  he  objected  because  there  is 
"no  reciprocity"  in  the  Soviet  Union.  "Any 
cxiltural  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  has  been  a  one-way  street,"  he 
said. 

The  Minneapolis  insurance  agent  said  he 
asked  the  State  Department  for  "corrective 
measvires' — removal  of  the  "mislabeled"  art 
and  closer  supervision  of  the  activities  of 
the  Soviets. 

Carl  Welnhardt,  institute  director,  said  he 
agreed  with  Dundurs'  point  about  the  Baltic 
nations. 

"However,"  he  said,  "the  exhibition  came 
to  vis  as  a  package  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. We  have  no  control  over  the  specific 
objects  in  it." 

A.  A.  Granovsky,  biology  professor  emeritus 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Liberation  Council,  which 
claims  to  represent  6,000  Mlnnesotans,  said 
he  has  "serious  doubts"  that  some  of  the 
items  at  the  exhibit  were  made  by  Soviet 
children. 

He  specifically  cited  a  working  model  of  an 
excavating  machine. 

Eugeney  Voloshin.  a  Soviet  guide  at  the 
exhibit,  replied:  "Believe  me.  honestly,  all 
labels  cover  exactly  how  it  is  done.  The 
working  excavator  was  made  by  16-  and  17- 
year-old  boys." 

Dunders  said  Representative  Walter  Judd. 
Republican,  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Hu- 
bert HUMPHRXT,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 
received  requests  from  the  council  to  support 
the  protest. 

MuRRow  Quits  Art  Prkvixw — WonT  Appear 
A*  Soviet  Exhibit  Herb 

USIA  Director  Edward  R.  Murrow  has  with- 
drawn as  representative  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment at  a  formal  preview  of  a  Soviet  exhibi- 
tion of  children's  art  because  It  Identifies  the 
Baltic  Republics  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  exhibition,  being  held  xinder  a  cul- 
tural exchange  agreement,  is  scheduled  to 
open  Monday  at  Wheaton  Plaza  and  continue 
until  April  25.  Some  700  guests  were  in- 
vited to  a  preview  at  6  p.m.  today. 

A  statement  from  the  VS.  Information 
Agency  noted  that  the  UJB.  Government  "does 
not  recognize  the  forceful  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  Republic  by  the  Soviet  Union." 

It  said  the  State  Department  earlier  had 
Informed  the  Soviet  Embassy  it  considered 
it  inappropriate  for  the  exhibition  to  con- 
tain materials  which'  identified  the  Baltic 
States  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Since  they  continue  to  be  emphasized  in 
the  exhibition,  Mr.  Murrow  feels  that  he 
cannot  participate  in  the  opening  ceremony," 
the  USIA  said. 

At  the  Soviet  Embassy,  a  spokesman  said 
there  was  no  comment  on  Mr.  Murrow's  with- 
drawal.    Ambassador   Anatoly  F.   Dobrynln 


was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  ceremony 
today. 

Informative  material  issued  in  connection 
with  the  exhibition  says  it  Includes  work  of 
children  of  "all  the  15  national  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,"  and  lists  the  Lithuanian 
SJSH..  the  Estonian  BB.R.,  and  the  Latvian 
SJB.R.  among  them. 

"The  Department  o^  State  and  the  USIA 
regret  this  turn  of  etents  but  continue  to 
believe  that  the  exchange  of  exhlblttoos 
furthers  the  aims  of  the  exchange  program 
between  our  two  countries;  namely,  to  ac- 
qtialnt  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  with  the  life.  Institutions, 
and  ideals  of  one  another."  USIA  said. 

United    States   Replies   to    Citt   Rubs   Art 
Show  Peotkbt 

The  State  Department  replied  Thursday 
to  a  Minnesota  organization's  protest  against 
the  Soviet  children's  art  exhibit  at  the  Min- 
neapolis Institute  of  Arts. 

Erik  Dundurs,  president  of  the  Coimcll  for 
Liberation  of  Captive  Peoples  PrcMn  Soviet 
Dopiination.  had  complained  last  week: 

That  art  work  by  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and 
Estonian  children  was  mislabeled  as  Soviet 
because  the  United  States  never  had  recog- 
nized Communist  annexation  or  these  Baltic 
States. 

That  unscheduled  activities  of  the  Russian 
exhibit  personnel  were  propagandlstic.  and 
that  there  was  no  reciprocity  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Prank  G.  Siscoe.  State  Department  direc- 
tor of  Soviet  and  East  European  exchanges, 
in  a  wire  to  Dundurs  said,  "Differing  condi- 
tions of  closed  •  •  •  and  open  societies 
necessarily  caused  obvious  discrepancies  in 
permissible  activities  in  each  country. 

"The  U.S.  Government  •  •  •  Is  fully 
prepared  to  rely  on  wisdom,  maturity,  and 
good  judgment  of  American  people  In  evalu- 
ating Soviet  propaganda  activities  In  their 
midst."  he  said. 

The  wire  also  said  that  the  content  of  the 
Soviet  art  exhibit  "in  no  way  has  support 
or  approval"  of  the  government,  which  con- 
tinues nonrecognitlon  of  Soviet  annexation 
of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

Siscoe  said.  "This  will  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  with  Soviet  Embassy  here." 

Dundurs  said  the  State  Department  an- 
swer "implies  this  question  by  far  Is  not  a 
dead  duck  yet." 

He  said  that  when  the  exhibit  opens  in 
Washington,  D.C.  in  April,  the  American 
Baltic  Council,  representing  more  than  1 
million  people  in  the  United  States,  "would 
definitely  protest"  the  exhibit. 


Captivr    Peoples    OmciAL    Disrupts   Pabtt 

rox  Russ 

(By   Peter    Vanderpoel) 

A  farewell  party-press  conference  hosted 
by  a  touring  Russian  group  was  disrupted 
Prlday  by  the  president  of  the  Twin  Cities 
CouncU  tor  Llt>eration  oC  Captive  Peoples 
Prom  Soviet  Domination. 

The  Russians,  touring  with  an  exhibition 
of  Russian  children's  artistic  and  creative 
work  as  part  of  a  Government-sponsored 
cultural  exchange,  plan  to  leave  the  city 
today  after  a  4-week  exhibition. 

Erik  A.  Dundurs,  Wayzata,  who  said  he  is 
a  correspondent  for  Lalks,  an  American- 
Latvian  newspaper  published  in  New  York, 
vigorously  protestsd*  the  exhibition  of  work 
done  by  children  In  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania. 

He  said  the  fact  these  countries  are  run 
by  Communist  governments  belles  "the  pro- 
fessed humble  goals"  of  the  cultural  ex- 
change. 

Boris  Voronov,  assistant  exhibit  director, 
read  a  prepared  statement  thanking  the 
Twin  Cities  for  their  hospitality,  then  pro- 
posed a  toast  to  "lasting  peace  and  friend- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  two  great  coun-' 
tries — the  VSS.R.  and  the  UJ3A." 
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He  repeatedly  declined  to  answer  quea- 
tlona  from  a  number  of  newamen.  but 
preaaed  by  Dundura,  grimly  defended  tbe 
cultural  exchange. 

"Exchangea  not  only  can  but  do  leaaen 
International  tenalonj  and  Improve  frlend- 
anip  among  peoples,  and  graphic  proof  la 
the  aucceaa  of  this  exhibit."  Voronov  said 
through  an  Interpreter. 

"Tbouaanda  of  Amei  leans."  he  said,  "have 
understood  the  goals  and  appreciated  our 
efforts   to   Improve   understanding. 

"Aa  for  the  Soviet  tjoclallst  Republlca  of 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  Lithuania,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
clalUt  RepubUca  and  their  children  have 
every  right  to  show  tlielr  works  In  an  ex- 
hibition abroad 

"This  Is  a  provocative  act  In  the  eyes  of 
the  United  States,"  replied  Dundurs.  "ThU 
Is  turning  Into  a  Soviet  propaganda  see- 
alon." 

A  number  of  the  Russians,  mostly  women 
who  had  crowded  arovmd  Dundurs  and  news- 
men, laughed  at  his  remark.  But  Eugene 
Voloahin.  who  teaches  EnglUh  at  a  Moacow 
pedagogical  Institute,  replied  angrily,  "You 
are  the  only  peraon  here  who  has  tried  to 
make  propaganda." 

Forrest  Selvlg,  asaistant  museum  director, 
broke  up  the  arg\iment.  "This  Is  not  the 
time  nor  place  to  air  grievances."  he  aaid. 
"We  do  not  disagree  a-lth  Mr.  Dundur's 
goals  or  ideas,  but  we  disagree  with  his 
means'.  This  was  to  be  a  golng-away  party, 
and  Mr.  Dundurs  said  he  would  not  disrupt 
the  friendly  relations." 

Dundurs  said,  "The  Amorlcan  Baltic  covm- 
cU  In  Washington  (whent  the  exhibition  is 
next  scheduled)  will  keep  doing  the  Job  we 
began  here.  0\ir  repreeentatlve.  Walter 
Judd,  has  already  made  the  contacts  in 
Washington." 

Minneapolis,  Minn.' 

March  IS,  1963. 
VS.  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington  D.C. 

Deax  Mm.  SxcarrAST:  The  Counsel  for  the 
Liberation  of  Captive  Pec  pies  from  Soviet 
domination,  representing  over  6,000  Amerl- 
con  citizens  of  Eastern  European  background 
in  Minnesota  is  herewith  submitting  to  you 
a  formal  protest  regarding  *Jie  exhibit  of  art 
and  design  by  Soviet  children,  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art.  The 
counsel  has  further  decided  to  call  upon 
Senator  Hubxkt  Humpiozt  and  Representa- 
tive Walter  H.  Judd  to  inte.rcede  on  our  be- 
half at  the  State  Department.  I'm  submit- 
ting to  you  the  following  aj-guments.  The 
Soviet  Union  in  displaying  tuid  labeling  ex- 
hibits from  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 
as  being  Soviet,  is  violating  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  cultural  exchange  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.:3J3Jl. 
since  the  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  annexation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  this  has  been  affirmed  by 
you  twice  during  the  last  30  days.  This 
Soviet  act  constitutes  provocation  and  mis- 
representation. We  further  construe  this  as 
a  Soviet  test  balloon  to  sound  out  American 
public  opinion.  In  the  absence  of  vigorous 
American  objectloiu  the  Sovlst  Union  could 
then  at  some  futxire  time  sees  full  and  per- 
manent recognition  of  the  Incorporation. 
The  Soviet  task  force  of  28  persons  traveling 
With  the  exhibit  la  constantly  engaged  in 
unscheduled  activities  to  sof  ^en  the  resist- 
ance of  the  American  people  in  Invading 
civic  and  church  groups  in  ;he  Twin  City 
area.  Some  members  of  the  Soviet  group 
have  managed  to  command  American  air 
waves  to  spread  and  disseminate  lies,  dis- 
tortions, and  standard  Soviet  propaganda. 
At  this  very  time  the  Health  In  United  States 


exhibit  In  the  Soviet  Union  U  being  formally 
denounced  by  the  newspaper  of  th*  Soviet 
Health  Ministry  as  a  distortion,  allegedly 
concealing  fact  known  very  well  by  the 
Soviet  people.  It  is  obvious  that  the  goal  at 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  downgrade  tbs 
United  States  is  far  distant  from  the  Ameri- 
can objective.  Considering  the  above  fact 
it  U  equally  obvious  that  the  UjS.  State  De- 
partment la  guilty  of  appeasement,  ualng  of 
double  standards  In  what  It  professes  and 
what  it  actually  does,  and  failure  to  super- 
vise and  screen  the  Soviet  exhibit  as  to  ma- 
terial and  activities  detrimental  to  tbe 
United  States  and  our  national  goctls.  We 
humbly  request  Unmedlate  corrective  meas- 
ures to  stop  responsible  Soviet  authorities 
from  showing  mislabeled  Latvian,  Estonian, 
and  Lithuanian  exhibits  in  Minneapolis  and 
in  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

We  also  request  that  the  unscheduled  ac- 
tivities of  the  Soviet  task  force  are  strictly 
supervised  and  limited  on  a  basis  of  reciproc- 
ity, defined  in  scope,  subject,  frequently  and 
media.  If  no  corrective  measures  are  taken 
the  exhibition  including  personnel  will 
serve  only  the  evil  goals  of  international 
communism  aimed  at  the  total  destruction 
of  tbe  free  world  Including  th«  United 
States  of  America.  I  have  called  a  press  con- 
ference for  today,  3  pjn.,  Mlnneajjolls 
time,  at  which  I  will  release  the  contents  of 
this  telegram  to  the  news  media.  Thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  help  and  coopera- 
tion. 

I  remain  very  truly  yours. 

EaiK  A.  DuNDuas. 
President.  Counsel  for  the  Liberation  of 
Captive    Peoples   from    Soviet    Domi- 
nation. 


School  Prayers  and  Relifioas  Warfare 


EaiK  A.  DuNDuia, 

President.  Council  for  Liberation  of  Captix^e 
Peoples.  Wayaata.  Minn.: 

Your  telegram  of  lilarch  16  to  Secretary 
Rusk  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

Please  accept  Department's  aasiirances  that 
permission  granted  by  U5.  Government 
for  Soviet  exhibitions  under  United  Statee- 
U.S.S.R.  exchanges  agreements  Is  baaed 
on  considerations  of  reciprocity,  although 
differing  conditions  of  closed,  as  oom- 
pcu^d  to  open,  society  necessarily  cause 
obvious  discrepancies  in  permissible  ac- 
tivities in  each  country.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  U.S.S.R.  Is  closed  society 
that  our  exhibitions  there  are  so  Important. 
On  other  hand.  U.S.  Government,  believing 
in  superiority  and  strength  of  democratic 
institutions  of  this  free  society  Ls  fully  pre- 
pared to  rely  on  wisdom,  maturity  and  good 
Judgment  of  American  people  in  evaluating 
Soviet  propaganda  activities  In  their  nUdst. 

Please  rest  assured  that  content  of  Soviet 
exhibition  in  Minneapolis  having  to  do  with 
Baltic  States  In  no  way  has  support  or  ap- 
proval ot  U.S.  Government  which  continues 
nonrecognltlon  of  Soviet  annexation  Latvia, 
Lithuania  and  Estonia.    This  will  be  subject 
of  discussion  with  Soviet  Embassy  here. 
Prank  O.  Siscob, 
Director.   Soviet  and    Eastern   European 
Exchanges  Staff.  Department  of  State. 

IiCDiANAPOLis,  April  20.  1993. 
Hon.  Howard  W  SMrrn. 

Committee  of  Rules.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C: 
I  heartily  endorse  the  House  Resolution 
14  submitted  by  Hon.  Danizl  J.  Plooo,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  urge  that  quick  action 
be  taken  on  establishing  a  special  committee 
on  the  captive  nations. 

I   truly   believe    that   the   establishing   of 
the  ComnUttee  on  Captive  Nations  is  In  the 
fundamental  Interest  of  our  Ifatlon. 
Respectfully  yours. 

JENO  J    KOCIIONSKT. 


.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    BOOTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Just  hod  an  opportunity  to  read  a 
very  interesting  article  in  the  April  23, 
1963.  Issue  of  .National  Review,  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  eloquent  and  forth- 
right publications.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "School  Prayers  said  Religious 
Warfare — Did  the  Supreme  Court  Real- 
ize What  Legal  Doors  It  Was  Opening 
in  Its  Regents*  Prayer  Decision?"  and 
was  written  by  Mr.  Walter  Bems.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  provocative 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 
School  PaATxaa  and  Rxlioxous  WASTAaz — Did 

THE    SCPaXME    COUET    RXALI^    WHAT    LBGAL 

Dooia   It  Was   Ofenimo  in    Its   Regents' 
Pea  TEE  Decision? 

(By  Walter  Bems) 

Last  year  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  New  York  could  not  en- 
courage recitation  of  the  regents'  prayer  in 
its  schools.  The  decision  was  greeted  by  a 
great  public  outcry  and  wa«  followed  by  tbe 
Introduction  of  more  than  50  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  These,  In  turn,  in- 
spired a  statement  In  favor  of  the  prayer  de- 
cision submitted  to  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  132  deans  and  professors  of 
law  and  political  science,  a  statement  that 
concluded  with  these  words:  "The  intrusion 
of  religion  upon  the  public  school  system 
both  threatens  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  challenges  the  traditional  integrity 
of  the  public  schools.  That  intrusion,  if 
permitted,  will  greatly  endanger  the  institu- 
tions which  have  preserved  religious  and 
political  freedom  in  the  United  States  and 
have  prevented  religious  warfare  in  this  Na- 
tion. The  decision  of  the  SuiX'eme  Court  in 
the  regents'  prayer  case  has  warded  off  that 
threat." 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  indulge,  for  the 
moment,  in  the  same  hyperbole,  we  would  say 
that  the  decision  is  more  likely  to  iM-omote 
religloos  warfare.  At  a  minimum,  it  will 
thrxist  religion  into  the  political  arena,  and 
whether  the  resulting  discord  will  be  serious 
depends  on  what  the  Court  does  In  the  cases 
spawned  by  the  prayer  decision;  for,  by  rul- 
ing against  the  Ill-advised  religious  enthu- 
siasts In  New  York,  the  Court  has  inspired 
the  lU-advlsed  antlrellgtous  enthusiasts 
around  the  country  to  mount  one  legal  as- 
sault after  another  on  whatever  elements  of 
religious  establishment  they  can  find,  and 
there  are  many. 

The  decision  against  the  New  York  prayer 
will  surely  not  in  itself  be  detrlmenUI  to 
religion  in  this  country;  any  prayer  adopted 
In  the  schools  of  a  heterogeneous  State  like 
New  York  is  likely  to  be  innocuous,  if  not 
profane,  and  the  Regents'  Prayer  was  de- 
nounced by  some  leading  churclunen  on  this 
ground;  whereas  the  schools  with  a  reli- 
giously homogeneous  student  body  may  very 
well  Ignore  the  decision.  Just  as  most  of  the 
2,200  schools  with  released-time  programs 
for  religious  instruction  apparently  Ignored 
the  1SM8  decision  of  the  Court  invalidating 
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the  program  in  Champaign,  ni.  There  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  Federal  marshals  will 
not  be  ordered  to  swoop  down  upon  the  Na- 
tion's schoolrooms  and  arrest  teachers  lead- 
ing their  children  In  dally  prayer.  It  could 
never  be  omitted  officially,  but  this  wide- 
spread public  rejection  of  the  decision  un- 
doubtedly contributed  to  the  upholding  of 
New  York  City's  released-tlme  program  4 
years  later,  when  the  Court  tempered  its 
logic  with  a  greater  concern  for  the  "pub- 
lic sentiment"  that  Lincoln  said  makes 
"statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossi- 
ble to  be  executed." 

This  term  the  Court  has  agreed  to  decide 
whether  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  may 
permit  or  require  the  reading  of  Bible 
verses  in  their  schools.  Looming  up  In  the 
future  are  cases  Involving  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  others,  such  as  one 
decided  in  the  Florida  courts  last  June,  In- 
volving hymn-singing,  observance  of  religi- 
ous holidays,  the  showing  of  films  with  re- 
ligious themes  or  content,  and  even  the  con- 
ducting of  baccalaureate  services  tinged  (or. 
to  the  Unitarian  petitioner,  tainted)  with 
religious  elements.  And  surely  it  wlU  not 
be  long  before  a  group  of  devont  Ethlc&l 
Cultiu-allsts  will  take  Justice  Dougles  at 
his  word,  expressed  in  his  concurring  opin- 
ion in  the  New  York  prayer  case,  and  seek 
to  enJoLn  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  oaths  and  of  the  slogan,  "In 
God  we  trust."  on  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

facing    the    rVTVtLM 

Still  further  in  the  future,  but  logically 
very  present,  are  cases  involving  the  deco- 
ration ot  public  buildings  during  religious 
seasons,  such  as  the  blue  cross  that,  for  a- 
couple  of  weeks  each  year,  adorns  the  Olln 
Library  at  Cornell,  a  university  with  State- 
supported  colleges  within  it.  (A  crlsU  was 
averted  this  year  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
llblrary  display  a  blue  shield  alongside  the 
blue  cross,  thus  permitting  each  student  who 
Insists  upon  It  an  alternative  significance.) 
And  surely  the  courts  will  soon  l>e  asked  to 
enjoin  the  Post  Office  from  canceling  letter 
stamps  with  the  religious  admonition.  "Pray 
for  Peace." 

It  Is  always  hazardous  to  predict  what  the 
Court  will  do,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain 
that  decisions  against  the  religious  cere- 
monies and  symbols  Involved  In  these  cases 
win  provoke  a  storm  greater  and  more  sus- 
tained than  the  one  that  greeted  the  New 
York  prayer  decision.  A  doctrlnarlsm  of  one 
extreme  is  certain  to  provoke  a  doctrlnarlsm 
at  the  other,  and  one  can  only  shudder  at 
the  prospect  of  the  reaction — even  In  this 
country  in  the  mld-20th  century — to  a 
Douglas- Inspired  decision  requiring  the 
Armed  Forces  to  get  rid  of  their  chaplains, 
the  mint  to  issue  new  coins,  the  schools  to 
refrain  frcan  singing  the  national  songs  un- 
less certain  lines,  such  as  "God  shed  His 
grace  on  thee,"  are  deleted,  or  perhaps 
merely  hummed;  and  requiring  both  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  amend  their  tax  laws 
so  as  to  deprive  the  chxirches  of  the  exten- 
sive tax  benefits  they  now  enjoy — and  prob- 
ably need. 

The  policy  of  separating  church  and  state 
represented  the  hope  that  religious  passions, 
which  had  been  responsible  in  the  past  for 
the  most  terrible  wars  and  civil  discord, 
would  not  in  this  country  be  transformed 
Into  political  passions.  Surely  we  should 
know  that  such  a  transformation  can  be  the 
consequence  not  only  of  the  attempt  to  end 
the  separation  by  requiring  adherence  to  a 
particular  creed — such  an  attempt,  and  the 
New  York  prayer  was  not  one,  is  not  likely 
to  l>e  made  in  our  time — or  by  the  "intru- 
sion of  religion  upon  the  public  school  sys- 
tem," as  the  132  deans  and  professors  put 
It  las  if  prayers  in  public  schools  were  some 
sort  of  an  innovation).  We  should  also 
know  that  it  can  be  the  consequence  of  the 
attempt  to  create  an  absolute  separation  by 


removing  every  official  acknowledgment  of 
God,  which  is  wiiat  Justice  E>ouglas  would 
have  VIS  do.  and  every  prudent  statesman 
would  have  us  avoid.  The  adoption  of  the 
prayer  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
regents,  surely;  but  the  suit  to  enjoin  it 
was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  antlrellg^lous 
zealots  of  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y.  (who  but  an 
antirellgious  zealot  would  find  the  regents' 
prayer  sufficiently  offensive  to  Justify  the 
hiring  of  counsel  and  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  time,  money,  and  energy  needed 
to  fight  the  case  through  the  various  levels 
of  the  Judicial  system?);  but  the  biggest 
mistake,  and  the  one  most  readily  avoided, 
was  the  Court's  decision  declaring  the  prayer 
unconstitutional.  ^ 

To  say  that  the  Court  made  a  mistake  is 
not  to  say  that  there  is  validity  in  some  of 
the  harsh  things  said  about  the  decision  by 
the  Court's  most  vocal  critics.  The  stand- 
ard of  validity  of  any  decision,  the  standard 
against  which  the  work  of  the  Court  is  to  be 
measured,  is  not  so  readily  ascertained  as 
some  of  the  critics  would  have  It.  Not  much 
Is  gained  by  saying  that  this  standard  can 
be  found  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution. 
If'  the  process  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion were  that  simple,  anyone  with  a  diction- 
ary could  be  a  Judge  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  there  would  be  little  criticism 
of  the  Court.  Who.  for  example,  would  be 
disposed  to  attack  the  Court  were  It  to  in- 
validate, say,  a  Texas  statute  granting  Gen- 
eral Walker  a  letter  of  "marque  and  reprisal" 
entitling  him  to  fit  out  of  a  privateer  and 
seize  Cuban  conunerce  on  the  high  seas? 
But  no  State  is  likely  to  do  such  a  thing, 
at  lefist,  not  in  so  many  words.  What  dis- 
interested person  would  be  disposed  to  at- 
tack the  Court  were  it  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
declaring  some  Impatient  member  of  the 
Kennedy  family  not  yet  30  years  old  eligible 
to  serve  in  the  Senate?  Congress  is  cer- 
tainly not  about  to  pass  such  a  resolution; 
but  if  it  were  to  do  so,  only  a  blindly  parti- 
san person  would  abuse  the  Court  for  strik- 
ing it  down,  for  such  a  resolution  would  be 
clearly  prohibited  by  tbe  Constitution. 

nation  and  states 
Nor  is  the  standard  of  a  valid  constitu- 
tional decision  always  to  be  found  through 
an  examination  of  historical  records  to  learn 
the  Intent  of  the  men  who  wrote  and  ac- 
cepted the  words  of  the  relevant  clause. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  words,  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establlsh- 
iment  of  religion,"  were  not  Intended  to  pre- 
vent a  State  from  encouraging  recitation  erf 
an  official  prayer  in  its  poibllc  schools,  or  even 
from  establishing  an  official  church.  But 
much  has  happened  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tional relation  of  Nation  and  States  since 
those  words  were  written,  and  when,  to  cite 
only  a  few  examples  of  rellgloxos  establish- 
ment, the  CongregatlonallsU  controlled  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts  required  Its  towns 
to  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  "for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  public  worship  of  God,"  and 
the  North  Carolina  constitution  provided 
that  no  one  except  a  Protestant  was  eligible 
to  bold  public  office  in  the  State.  The  most 
important  event  was  the  ratification  of  the 
14th  ameiMlment  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
principal  source  of  constitutional  limitations 
on  State  power.  Its  most  relevant  clause  for- 
bids States  to  deprive  anyone  of  liberty  with- 
out due  process  of  law.  What  this  means  in 
all  its  manifestations  is  one  of  the  most  hotly 
disputed  points  dividing  constitutional 
scholars,  but  one  thing  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty :  the  Court  has  long  since  held  that  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  first  amendment  are 
part  of  the  "liberty"  that  the  States  are  for- 
bidden to  deprive  any  person  of.  Thus,  in 
our  time,  neither  Congress  nor  the  States 
may  make  a  law  respecting  an  establUhment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.    This  "Incorporation"  of  the  Urst  by 


the  14th  amendment  is  so  familiar  a  part  of 
our  constitutional  law  now  that  Justice 
Black  in  his  opinion  for  the  Court  in  the 
Regents'  Prayer  case  made  no  more  than  a 
casual  reference  to  it.  Is  the  Court  to  be 
criticized  for  doing  this?  Anyone  disposed 
to  do  so  is  required  to  ponder  the  desir- 
ability in  this  day  of  the  alternative:  States 
would  still  be  free  to  disfranchise  men  and 
women  because  of  their  religious  beliefs,  or 
to  require  persons  to  subscribe  to  specific 
articles  of  faith  as  a  condition  of  Incorporat- 
ing a  religious  body,  or  to  do  some  of  the 
other  things  they  were  doing  during  the  first 
years  under  the  Constitution. 

But  New  YcM-k  did  not  banish  recusants 
from  its  policy;  it  did  not  demand  taxes  for 
the  support  of  an  official  chvu-ch;  it  merely 
encouraged  Its  schoolchildren  to  say,  "Al- 
mighty God,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence 
upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon 
xis.  our  parents,  our  teachers  and  our  coun- 
try." True  enough,  said  Justice  Black,  but. 
he  added  in  the  familiar  words  of  Madison. 
"  'It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  ex- 
periment on  our  liberties."  "  The  reply  to 
this  is  that  there  are  times  when  It  is  prudent 
to  hold  one's  logic  on  a  short  leash,  and  for 
its  failure  to  do  this  the  Court  deserves  to  be 
criticized.  One  successful  suit  leads  to  an- 
other (the  truly  zealous  Unitarian  will  not 
rest  content  with  a  victory  in  the  New  York 
skirmish),  and  somewhere  along  the  line — 
whether  at  the  Bible  reading,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  tax  exemptions,  the  chaplains, 
the  coins,  the  prayers  at  tbe  opening  of  a 
session  of  Congress,  or  the  Bible  at  the  in- 
auguration of  a  President — Justice  Black  and 
his  zealous  colleagues  are  going  to  have  to 
call  a  halt  to  their  logic,  or  the  people  and 
the  Congress  will  siirely  do  it  for  them. 
Where  the  Covirt  made  Its  mistake  was  in 
agreeing  to  apply  its  logic  at  all— that  la.  in 
agreeing  to  decide  the  case  on  its  merits. 
What  Lb  more,  if  it  had  followed  precedent, 
the  precedent  of  a  wiser  past,  it  would  have 
refused  to  decide  it. 

the  qttxstion  or  stanoino 
It  so  happens,  and  not  by  chance,  that  the 
Court  has  in\ts  Judicial  armory  a  device  that 
permits  it  to   exercise   a  great  deal  erf  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  cases  It  will  hear  and  de- 
cide.   The   term  for  this   is  "standing,"  or 
standing  to  llUgate.    When  10  years  ago  the 
parents  of  some  New  Jersey  schoolchildren 
protested  the  reading  of  Bible  verses  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  State,  the  Court  dis- 
missed the  case  by  denying  standing  to  the 
parents.     This  is  done,  or  used  to  be  done, 
when  a  petitioner  cannot  show  that  he  has 
been  injured,   either  as  a  taxpayer  or  in  a 
more   subtle  manner,  by  the  practice  com- 
plained of.     Justice  Brandels,  whose  creden- 
tials as   a   great  Judge   are   accepted  by   all 
Liberals,  once  wrote  as  follows:  "TTie  Court 
developed,   for   its   own   governance   in   the 
cases  confessedly  within   its  Jurisdiction,   a 
series  of  rules  under  which  It  has  avoided 
passing  upon  a  large  part  of  all  the  con- 
stitutional     questions      pressed      upon      it 
for     decision."     One     of    these     rules,     he 
went   on,  is  the  one  that  the  Court  "will 
not  pass  upon  the  validity  of  a  statute  upon 
complaint  of  one  who  falls  to  show  that  he 
is  Injured  by  Its  operation."    There  is  noth- 
ing reprehensible  about  this;  In  part  it  rests 
on  the  sound  proposition  that  not  everyone 
who  dislikes  some  law  should  be  able  to  go 
to  covirt  and  ask  It  to  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional. The  Court  In  the  New  Jersey  Blble- 
readlng  case  was  only  quoting  from  one  of 
its  earlier  decisions  when  it  said :  "  'The  par- 
ty who  Invokes  the  power    (of   the  FederaU 
courts)   must  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that 
the    statute    is    Invalid,    but    that    he    has 
sustained    or   Is    immediately  in  danger   of 
sustaining  some  direct  injury  as  a  result  of 
Its    enforcement,    and    not    merely    that    he 
suffers  In  some  indefinite  way  In  common 
with  people  generally.'  " 
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WbAt  Injury  wm  »u8talne<l  by  tiie  parenU 
or  Uielr  children  m  a  result  of  the  recitation 
of  the  regenu'  prayer?  The  pannta  could 
not  thow  that  recluUon  of  these  23  worda 
•very  morning  added  to  their  annoal  school 
taxes:  the  children  were  not  ooeioed — they 
could  have  left  the  room.  arrlTeci  late,  sat 
down,  turned  their  backs,  or  croiaed  their 
fingers,  and  no  one  would  have  commented 
on  It.  Were  they  hxmiillated  In  aome 
fashion?  Neither  Black  In  his  o|)lnlon  for 
the  Court  nor  Douglas  In  his  concurring 
opinion  rests  his  opposition  to  the  prayer  on 
that  ground,  and  this  Is  not  by  clxance.  for 
the  record  Is  barren  o*  any  evldjnce  that 
the  children  themselves  bad  protested  the 
prayer  reclUUon.  Were  the  paren  'M  Injured 
In  the  eense  ol  being  deprived  of  ths  freedom 
to  raise  their  children  to  be  Irreligious — 
that  is.  was  there  aome  danger  that  the  chil- 
dren would  be  converted?  The  (kjurt  did 
not  base  its  decision  cm  this  ground  which 
was  prudent,  because  only  10  years  earlier 
Justice  Douglas  had  said  Ln  anothei  religious 
case  that  "we  are  a  religious  people  whooe 
Institutions  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 
from  which  it  follows,  logically  L'  not  for 
Douglas,  that  to  convert  the  Irreligious  to 
religion  would  be  good  for  the  po  Ity.  Not 
only  did  the  Court  refuse  to  follow  jjrecedent 
and  dismiss  the  case  without  r\ilir  g  on  the 
merits,  but  the  opinion  of  the  Court  con- 
tains not  one  word  on  the  question  of  stand- 
ing.    One  wonders  why. 

vaxNcn^K   vnsus   DxaraABCLrrT 

If    neither   the    parents    nor    the   children 
were  required  to  show  that  they  had  sus- 
tained, or  were  in  Immediate  danger  of  rus- 
talnlng.  some  direct  Injury  as  a  res  ilt  of  the 
prayer,  does  this  mean  that  anyone  can  now 
get  standing  in  a  Federal  court  to  protest 
some  law   that   In   his   opinion   violates  the 
Constitution?      For    example,    for    all    that 
appears  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cou:-t,  a  per- 
son who  had  no  children  In  the  scfcoots,  and 
whose  Interest  In  the  recitation  of  tfte  prayer 
was  "undifferentiated  from  the  mass  of  his 
fellow  citizens,"  might  have  brought  the  suit 
to  enjoin  Its  recitation.     It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  Court  meant  to  go  so  far.  although  many 
persons,  Including  the  Unitaria^hs  who  have 
protested  chapel  services  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  other  such  practices,  have  assumed 
that   It  ought   to  do  so.      (This,    too,   may 
prove  ill-advised  on  their  part,  for  what  Is 
sauce  for  the  gooee  can  t\im  out  to  be  sauce 
for    the    gander.      What    Is    needed    as    the 
first  step  Is  for  someone  with  the  same  liti- 
gious proclivities  to  ask  the  courts  to  enjoin 
the  States  from  granting  charters  Df  Incor- 
poration,   with   all   the   considerable   advan- 
tages   of    that    legal    statxis,    to    Unitarian 
Chiirches.)     And  If  anyone  can  get  standing 
In  a  Federal  court  to  protest  State  practices 
of  or  aid  to  religion,  does  this  misan  that 
someone  may  now  sue  to  enjoin  Fe<leral  aid 
to  religion?     Specifically   (and  one  wonders 
if  it   was  not   this  that  the  Coun.  had   in 
mind  when  it  Ignored  precedent  and  granted 
standing  to  the  New  York  parents  in  order 
to   strlte   down   that   Innocuoxis   prayer).   Is 
the   way   now  open   for  someone  tD  sue  to 
enjoin  an  appropriation  to  parochial  schools? 
The  proposed  financial  aid  to  churc  i  schools 
is  by  no  means  innocuous — to  Ju<lge  from 
the  heat  of  the  debate   It  has  Inspired  so 
far — and  many   persons  have   claimed   It  to 
be  a  clear  violation  of  the  first  am>!ndment. 
Prior  to  the  school  prayer  decision,  however, 
there  was  no  way  for  anyone  to  challenge  Its 
constitutionality    In    the    courts.      Has    the 
Supreme  Court  now  provided  a  way  of  doing 
this? 

Although  a  ruling  on  the  constitutionality 
of  an  Issue  can  sometimes  moderate  politi- 
cal strife  by  transforming  what  had  been  a 
question  of  principle  into  a  qu»tion  of 
mere  desirability,  the  example  of  the  Dred 
Scot*  decision,  which  the  Court  could  have 
avoided  by  holding  that  Scott,  b<'cause  he 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  had  no  right 


to  bring  his  suit  In  a  Federal  court.  U  sufll- 
clent  to  show  that  the  Court  oannot  settle 
every  Intense  polltlcaJ  Issue  dividing  the 
Nation.  The  Justices  are  sometimes  crlU- 
claed  for  using  the  standing  device  as  a 
dodge  enabling  them  to  avoid  Issues,  but 
Issues  like  that  Involved  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case  should  be  avoided  by  the  Court,  and 
the  Court  acts  In  lU  best  tradition  when  It 
sometimes  refuses  standing  to  the  party  who 
Insists  on  a  proclamation  of  principle.  This 
Is  also  true  when  It  resorts  to  the  standing 
device  to  avoid  exacerbating  differences. 
which  is  what  It  did  not  do  In  the  school 
prayer  case;  and  because  It  did  not.  because 
It  was  not  prudent.  It  has  opened  the  way 
to  those  private  groups  that  are  not  pru- 
dent, and  perhaps  not  even  tolerant.  One 
might  have  thought  the  a2-word  prayer  a 
small  price  for  the  general  freedooa  of  opin- 
ion that  prevails  In  thU  country,  or  for  the 
beneflU  of  American  life  generally:  and  cer- 
tainly one  can  avoid  seeing  It  as  an  experi- 
ment on  our  liberties  or  as  posing  a  threat 
of  religious  warfare. 

Readers  of  today's  sophisticated  books  will 
know  that  some  words  appear  Ln  these  books 
only  in  Inverted  oommas  ("Justice."  "good." 
"bad."  etc.)  to  Indicate  that  they  cannot  be 
iised  seriously  In  a  scientific  and  rigorous 
vocabulary.  If,  by  Its  decision  In  the  school 
prayer  case,  the  Court  intended  to  clear  the 
way  for  every  antlrellgious  sealot  who  Is 
offended  by  every  public  mention  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  Ood.  then,  to  adopt  the 
only  supplication  permitted,  "Ood"  save  this 
Honorable  Court. 


The  Fatvre  for  Foret^  Aid 


Rumaaia's  Inilependence  Day 


SPEECH 

or 


HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   KXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1963 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  flags  were  hoisted  all  over 
Rumania  on  the  occasion  of  Rumania's 
official  national  holiday.  But  ironically 
Rumania's  official  national  holiday  com- 
memorates, not  some  great  event  In  the 
life  of  the  Rumanian  people,  but  the  tri- 
umph of  Soviet  arms  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Thus  is  a  conquered  people 
forced  to  pay  homage  to  its  conquerors. 

But  as  Thursday  Rumanians  did  not 
p>age  homage  in  their  hearts.  It  wsis  on 
the  following  day,  May  10,  that  Rumani- 
ans— quietly  and  without  the  hoisting 
of  flags — recalled  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence that  once  were  theirs  and 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  their 
country  may  again  be  delivered  from  for- 
eign domination.  For  it  was  on  May  10, 
1866,  that  Prince  Charles  I  was  Inaugu- 
rated sovereign  of  a  united  peop^f.  and  on 
May  10,  1877,  that  Rumania  finally  threw 
off  the  Ottoman  yoke. 

The  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  differ 
from  one  another  in  history,  language, 
and  customs,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  they  are 
at  one  in  their  love  of  liberty  and  In  their 
passionate  desire  for  national  independ- 
ence. We  in  America  share  fully  their 
hopes  and  Ideals.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Rumanian  national  holiday  It  Is  a  great 
honor  to  salute  the  people  of  Rumania 
and  to  assiire  them  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten,  and  will  not  be  forgotten, 
by  freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PKHIfSTXVAirtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday .  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  on  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program 
was  called  to  my  attention  because  of 
the  reason  and  reasonableness  of  its 
comment^   It  says: 

We  say  that  the  American  people  would 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
program  If  they  were  assured  that  hence- 
forth our  assistance  would  be  governed  by 
the  principle  that  all  recipients  should  dem- 
onstrate their  respotislblllty  and  reciprocate 
our  friendship  and  good  will  •  •  •  Aa  mat- 
ters now  stand,  VS.  assistance  Is  essentially 
Indiscriminate.  It  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween friend  and  foe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro 
"The  Future  for  Foreign  Aid"  from  the 
winter  Issue.  1962-63  of  the  publication 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
World  War  m.  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  FuTTjas  roB  Foezign  Am 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
foreign  aid  requests  of  ^the  President  were 
slashed  by  over  ti  billion.  In  November, 
the  foreign  aid  program  suffered  another 
Jolt  by  the  resignation  of  Fowler  HamUton, 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  ( AID ) .  These  must  not 
be  regarded  as  Isolated  events.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  part  of  the  profound  crisis 
which  threatens  to  undermine  the  whole 
program  of  U.S.  aid. 

Congress,  which  Is  a  sensitive  weather 
vane  of  pubUc  sentiment,  did  not  aot  in  a 
frtvoloxos  manner  when  it  overrode  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  funds.  Indeed. 
Congress'  decision  refiected  a  deep-rooted 
suspeclon  among  wide  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  lost  all  sense  of  reality. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  foreign 
aid  setup  has  suffered  from  a  variety  of 
internal  abuses.  It  has  been  burdened  with 
a  huge  bureaucracy.  It  has  attracted  the 
special  Interests  and  has  created  a  hoet  of 
vested  Interests;  It  has  been  subjected  to 
niunerous  congressional  Investigations 
which  have  not  always  been  constructive; 
It  has  been  victimized  by  Inexcusable  waste 
and  duplication;  it  has  been  reorganized 
and  reshuffled  over  and  over  again;  It  has 
become  a  political  football  among  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Government;  Its 
functions  have  been  delegated  and  dis- 
persed and  then  reconsoUdated. 

AU  0*  this  man-made  confusion,  duplica- 
tion. Inertia,  wasted  motion  are  recorded  in 
the  fact  that  the  forelg^n  aid  program  has 
now  had  14  different  administrators — only 
three  of  wliom  lasted  longer  than  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Yet,  In  all  of  this  he<;tlc 
mishmash  the  United  ^tates  has  given  aid 
amounting  to  about  $90  blUion  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  recent  years  this  assist- 
ance has  been  averaging  about  $4  billion 
annually.  Has  all  this  been  in  vain?  Of 
course  not.  The  fact  Is  that  TJB.  postwar 
aid  has  been  a  vital  ingredient  In  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  world  economy  following  the 
devastations  of  World  War  II.  U.S.  foreign 
aid  has  been  an  Important  symbol  ot  our 
dedlcaUon  to  help  the   less  fortunate.     It 
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has  been  an  \inprecedented  act  ot  generosity 
and  farslghted  self-interest. 

Therefore,  the  growing  disenchantment  is 
not  due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  regret  or 
deprecl&te  what  UB.  foreign  aid  aocotn- 
pllahed,  nor.  for  that  matter,  is  It  due  to  the 
Internal  difficulties  oC  administration  as  out- 
lined above.  There  Is  something  far  more 
fundamental  which  Is  now  disturbing  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  simply  the  feeling  that  our  aid 
programs  have  lost  touch  with  the  real  world. 

Editorial  ootnments  in  newspapers  <!^ell  on 
the  need  for  major  internal  reforms  ot  the 
administrative  apparatus  at  the  aid  project. 
There  Is  also  repeated  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  procure  an  administrator  who  Is  dynamic 
and  forceful.  There  Is  no  question  but  that 
the  foreign  aid  setup  could  stand  a  major 
overhaul  under  the  guidance  of  an  out- 
standing administrator.  But  no  matter  how 
succesafiil  we  are  In  dressing  up  the  f<M^lgn 
aid  administration,  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
make  It  truly  effective  untU  It  Is  anchored 
to  concrete  principles  which  reflect  concrete 
realities. 

Let's  face  It,  the  "one  world"  of  Wendell  L. 
Wlllkie  is  still  a  dream.  Today,  17  years 
after  the  defeat  ot  the  Axis  powers,  the 
struggle  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace  Is  still 
before  us.  Tlie  realities  of  that  struggle 
leave  no  room  for  sentimentalists  and/or 
wishful  thinkers.  If  our  diplomacy  must  be 
geared  to  the  world  as  It  Is,  then  certainly 
so  should  our  foreign  aid.  To  put  It  aiK>ther 
way,  we  do  not  advance  our  national  inter- 
ests by  enhancing  the  strength  and  prestige 
of  those  who  thrive  on  cold  war  tension  and 
exacerbate  the  dangers  posed  by  our  protag- 
onists. Yet.  it  Is  precisely  on  this  crucial 
point  that  XJ3.  aid  shows  an  astonishing 
blindness. 

We  shall  dte  one  example  of  this  myopia, 
although  there  are  other  situations  that 
could  also  be  mentioned.  According  to  the 
latest  published  figures,  the  United  States 
has  given  Egypt  over  $700  million  and  we  are 
oommitted  to  another  $500  mUlion  in  the 
next  few  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
have  aided  Egypt  to  the  t\ine  of  about  $900 
million,  one-third  of  which  goes  for  military 
hardware.  Commenting  on  this  remarkable 
Egyptian  feat,  the  London  Times.  August  30, 
1962,  wrote:  "Of  the  accepted  neutrals  •  •  • 
President  Naasar  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  successful  at  playing  one  side  off 
against  the  other  •  •  •  .-  Cairo's  neu- 
trality has  been  succinctly  described  by 
Radio  Cairo:  "There  is  no  difference  between 
dollar  and  ruble  slavery." 

Obviously,  Egypt  Is  not  at  all  adverse  to 
accepting  the  kind  of  slavery  which  brings 
forth  a  steady  shower  of  dollars  and  rubles. 
However,  when  one  probes  a  bit  deeper  lnt» 
Cairo's  professions  of  neutrality,  one  finds  a 
startling  ctotrast  between  word  and  deed. 
Cairo's  record  at  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Cuban 
crisis  as  well  as  the  definitive  statements  of 
Egypt's  leaders  and  propagandists  show  Egypt 
In  an  altogether  different  light. 

Thus,  In  President  Nasser's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  which  was  unprecedented  in 
its  insulting  arrogance  and  filled  with  antde 
remarks  (unfortuntaely,  the  complete  text 
was  not  published  In  any  T3JS.  newspaper), 
Nasser  told  the  President:  "I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  continue  to  have  much  loyalty  to  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Comment- 
ing on  President  Nasser's  letter.  Radio  Cairo 
assured  Its  Arab  listeners  that  Nasser  would 
hold  firm  to  the  "supreme  Arab  Interests 
*  *  *  discarding  the  enticements  and  Ken- 
nisdy's  stupidity  •  •  •."  Not  one  head  of  a 
foreign  government  with  which  we  have 
diplomatic  relations,  and  this  Includes 
Premier  Krushchev,  has  ever  resorted  to  su<^ 
offensive  and  crude  letter  writing  to  the 
President. 

As  for  the  official  Egyptian  view  o*  the 
United  SUtes,  here  is  the  way  It  was  put 


by  Radio  Cairo  on  October  B.  1962:  America 
"Is  the  leader  c^  the  capitalist  world  and  the 
ocminander  at  the  •  •  •  Imperialist  can^>." 
Even  Radio  Moscow  oould  not  have  said  it 
any  better.  Only  6  months  before  this 
canard  was  broadcast  to  the  Arab  world,  the 
United  States  gave  $20  million  to  shore  up 
Egypt's  deteriorating  foreign  exchange  posi- 
tion and  Uncle  Sam,  so  it  is  reported,  con- 
templates giving  another  $10  mUllon  for  t^ls 
purpose. 

In  the  15th  and  16th  sessions  of  the  UJf. 
General  AasemWy,  Egypt  voted  four  times 
with  the  United  States  In  contrast  to  37  votes 
with  the  XJSjSJR.  During  the  ouiet  tense  i>e- 
rlod  of  the  Ouben  crisis,  Cairo  propaganda 
snarled  at  the  United  States,  while  Egypt's 
spokesmen  at  the  UJf.  made  no  bones  about 
their  sjrmpathy  for  Oastro  and  company. 

Now,  when  foreign  aid  Is  examined  against 
these  realities.  It  loses  Its  meaning  no  less 
than  its  effectiveness.  It  is  totally  ineffective 
because  It  serves  to  strengthen  Egypt's  black- 
nuiU  policies  at  our  exp>ense.  It  Is  also  mean- 
ingless becaxise  It  does  not  help  the  long 
sxifferlng  Egyptian  masses  but  rather  fortifies 
Egypt's  warmaklng  capacity.  In  short,  for- 
eign aid  under  these  circumstances  Is  not  a 
help  but  a  massive  roadblock  to  the  kind  of 
peace  that  our  country  strives  for. 

Though  the  present  crisis  in  foreign  aid  Is 
Indicative  of  past  failures,  It  also  presents  \is 
with  a  precious  oi>portunlty  to  reexamine  the 
entire  concept  In  the  light  of  the  world  situa- 
tion and  our  national  Interests.  ThB  society 
has  stiidled  this  crudal  issue  for  a  niunber 
of  years  and  has  written  much  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  memoranda  to  Congress,  correspond- 
ence with  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, In  articles  and  public  statements 
we  have  warned  of  the  pitfalls  of  an  aid  pro- 
gram that  is  essentially  devoid  of  effective 
and  practical  principles. 

Because  the  society  truly  believes  in  the 
need  for  U.S.  aid,  we  have  warned  repeatedly 
that,  unless  there  was  a  thorough-going  re- 
examination, disillusionment  would  surely 
set  In  among  the  American  people.  The  de- 
bates during  the  last  session  ot  Congress 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  basic  Issue  miist  be  faced  squarely. 
Unless  U.S.  assistance  programs  draw  the  line 
between  friends  and  dedicated  foes,  there  will 
be  increasing  opposition  to  such  projects  by 
the  people,  the  Congress  and  the  press.  This 
Is  bound  to  drastically  curtail  UB.  foreign 
aid— even  where  it  may  be  Justified — or 
eliminate  it  completely. 

Can  one  expect  American  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port aid  projects  which  subsidize  regimes 
bent  on  undermining  our  prestige  and  eco- 
nomic Interests?  The  patience  of  our  tax- 
payers Is  not  eternal.  They  will  not  forever 
acquiesce  to  assisting  those  so-called  uncom- 
mitted governments  which  kowtow  to  the 
Kremlin  while  besmirching  the  reputation  of 
the  United  States  and  poisoning  their  people 
against  us. 

How  do  these  regimes  get  away  with  this 
double  game?  The  answer  Is  relatively  sim- 
ple. They  know  that  Moscow  would  react 
m  no  uncertain  terms  If  they  dared  to  talk 
to  them  as  they  do  to  us.  But  they  also 
know  that  we  fear  to  take  a  determined 
stand,  because  they  have  bamboozled  us  with 
the  threat  of  turning  Red  should  the  fiow 
of  dollars  cease.  Obviously,  such  "friends" 
may  be  more  dangerous  than  avowed  ene- 
mies. It  is.  therefore,  high  time  that  we 
call  a  spade  a  spade.  On  this  point  we  be- 
lieve that  Senator  Morsk  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  most  Americans  when  he  said: 

"I  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
perfectly  clear  to  the  Arab  countries  that  we 
are  not  going  to  be  blackmailed  by  them  any 
longer,  whether  because  of  oil  or  because 
they  might  go  over  to  the  Communists, 
let  them  go  over  and  boU  In  that  Communist 
oU  for  a  while,  and  see  how  they  like  It." 

Since  the  society  continues  to  support  for- 
eign aid  as  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  foreign 


policy,  we  would  deplore  its  complete  aban- 
doimient  at  this  time.  Those  who  would 
gloss  over  its  fundamental  deficiencies  are 
not  furthering  the  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  contributing  to  its  deterioration 
which  is  already  at  an  extremely  low  point. 

Time  is  running  out  quickly.  The  United 
States  must  put  an  end  to  the  i>ollcy  of  sub- 
mission to  blackmail.  Our  resources  are  not 
limitless.  That  Ls  why  they  must  be  em- 
ployed only  to  weld  the  unity  of  free  peoples 
who  prove  by  deed  their  devotion  to  peace 
tnd  their  friendship  w^th  our  country. 

We  say  that  the  American  people  would 
rally  tp  the  suppcn-t  of  the  VS.  foreign  aid 
prografn  if  they  were  assured  that  hence- 
forth oiir  assistance  would  be  governed  by  th« 
principle  that  "all  recipients  should  demon- 
strate their  reeponslbility  and  reclproca-te  our 
friendship  and  good  will."  This  is  the  car- 
dinal principle  which  we  have  urged  our 
Government  to  adopt  and  to  implement.  Ast 
matters  now  stand,  X3B.  assistance  is  es<ien- 
tially  indiscriminate.  It  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  friend  and  foe.  It  thereby 
demoralizes  the  ranks  of  our  friends,  thus 
weakening  our  common  front  and  our  com- 
mon cause. 

It  is  our  considered  Judgment  that.  If  our 
Government  adopted  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity which  we  have  urged,  it  would  have 
an  electrifying  effect  throughout  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  would  win  the  respect  of  friend 
a^d  foe  alike  and.  above  all.  rebuUd  our 
prestige  and  infiuence.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  American  people  would  rally  as  one 
man  behind  such  forthright  leadership. 


U.S.  Military  Advantafe  Dissipated  hj 
Political    AccommodatioB    of    Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-^  OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  ALGE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  of  May  13  proves  that  the  United 
States  is  well  prepared  with  military 
weapons.  We  are  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend this  Nation  and  protect  oiir  se- 
curity. There  Is  no  doxibt  that  we  are 
much  stronger  than  the  Russians. 

As  vs.  MissiLK  PowKR  Hrrs  Its  Sramx — 

Washiwgton. — The  United  States  now  is 
deplo3ring  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
at  a  rate  of  one  a  day.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  more  than  500  ICBM's  wUl  be  In  firing 
position. 

This  was  announced  on  AprU  30.  as  the 
Air  Force  accepted  the  lOOth  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  ready  fCM-  launching  from  virtually 
Impregnable  underground  silos  near  Great 
Falls.  Mont. 

A  total  of  1,184  ocean-spanning  missiles 
has  been  ordered.  Besides  Mlnuteman,  they 
Include  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Titan  n  types.  In 
acldltlon,  the  United  States  has  144  Polaris 
missiles  aboard  nuclear  sj^marines,  expects 
the  Polaris  total  to  reach  288  by  Jan.  1, 
1964. 

In  the  face  of  this  announced  military 
strength,  why  are  the  Soviets  gaining 
victory  after  victory  in  the  cold  war? 
Why  is  UJS.  prestige  in  the  world  sinking 
lower  and  lower?  The  answer  Is  very 
simple.  Our  military  strength  and  ad- 
vantage is  being  dissipated  through 
political  decisions  which  make  us  appear 
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weak  and  defenseless  and  deathly  afraid 
of  Soviet  threats.  President  Kennedy 
and  his  lll-advlsers  create  the  i  alse  im- 
pression that  the  United  State?  has  no 
will  or  determination  to  protect  its 
sovereignty  and  that  our  natioail  goal  is 
peace  at  any  price. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  trae.  The 
American  people  are  far  ahead  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  demanding  a 
strong,  fljrm  foreign  policy  that  vill  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  itilnds  of  Khrushchev 
and  other  Communist  leaders  that  we 
not  only  have  the  military  strength  to 
win  any  war  forced  upon  us,  but  the  will 
to  win  it. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  U.S.  Newj  k  World 
Report  article  detailing  our  military 
strength,  look  now  at  the  editcrial  from 
the  Chicago  Trlbime  of  May  13.  to  learn 
how  we  are  being  weakened  by  pollUca) 
strategy  dictated  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  and  White  House  con- 
fidant. McGeorge  Bundy: 

No   OmOTTND  RULXS  IN    NUCUEAB   Waktaks 

Th©  Kennedy  mdxninlBtratlo  i,  tiavlng 
ftb&ndoned  belief  In  maasive  reta:iatlon  aa  a 
deterrent  to  nuclear  war,  now  etpouses  tlie 
doctrine  at  tbe  "flexible  response  "  It  offers 
the  President  a  miUtlple  choice  ctf  many 
conventional  weapons  for  local  or  limited 
war  before  unloosing  the  nuclei^r  giants. 

Carrying  this  Idea  even  further.  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  has  espoused  ttt 
strategy  of  a  "no  cities  response"  to  nuclei  J* 
attack.  We  would  blast  only  F.ussia's  nu- 
clear missile  bases,  not  Soviet  cities.  This 
restraint  In  targeting  on  our  part,  according 
to  McOeorge  Bxmdy.  the  Presid«Jif8  special 
assistant  for  national  security  af  airs,  should 
restrain  the  Riisslans  from  a  nuclear  attack 
on  our   great   cities. 

Such  an  attempt  to  set  fcrth  ground 
rules  for  nuclear  war  clearly  reciulres  agree- 
ment with  the  enemy,  and  tiie  Ruaslans 
aren't  offering  any.  As  set  foi-th  In  thi'lr 
new  mUltary  bible.  "Soviet  Military 
Strategy."  war  in  the  nuclear  age  means 
total,  all-out  war.  Its  primary  purpose 
must  be  to  annihilate  the  eiemy  In  the 
Initial  stages  of  conflict  with  every  ounce 
of  nuclear  power  available. 

Published  In  Moscow  last  Sejitember,  and 
now  translated  Into  English  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Rand  Corporation.  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Strategy"  places  almost  all  Its  emphasis 
on  global  nuclear  war.  Ground  forces  are 
not  neglected — they  will  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent Invasion,  win  on  the  battlefield,  iknd 
occupy  enemy  territory  for  Inal  victory. 
But  the  Soviet  military  wrttei^,  beaded  by 
Marshal  V.  D.  Sokoluvsky.  continually  stiees 
nuclear  supremacy. 

Nowhere,  as  the  American  editors  point 
out.  do  the  Russians  express  any  interest  In 
concepts  like  "controlled  response  and 
restrained  nuclear  targeting,  which  have 
been  widely  discussed  In  the  West."  There 
Is  no  mention  of  "second-strike  counter- 
force  capability,"  "no-cities  response."  or 
"mutual"  deterrence — terms  which  Gen. 
Thomas  D.  White,  retired  former  Air  Porce 
Chief  of  Staff  calls  the  qiiasi- military  shib- 
boleths of  the  Pentagon  intellectuals. 

Sokolovsky  and  his  14  coautiors  do  not  ex- 
plicitly* endorse  m^  strategy  of  attacking 
population  centers  with  nuclear  warheads 
but  the  intention  is  Impllci:..  An  enemy's 
means  of  nuclear  delivery  would  be  the  pri- 
mary target,  followed  by  his  aiilitary  forces, 
economic  base,  command  ai  A  control  sys- 
tems, and  other  strategic  targets. 

In  the  expressed  Soviet  vle^v,  however,  it  Is 
necessary  to  attack  slmultaneoiisly  botti  the 
enemy's  heartland  and  the  zone  of  ml  Itary 


contact.  The  result,  If  successful,  would  be 
annihilation  of  tb«  naUon  attacked. 

The  Idea  that  suoh  belllgerenU  as  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  UnlCKi  could 
or  would  oondiict  conventional  warfare  ts 
not  even  entertained.  Any  local  or  limited 
military  conflict  Involving  such  nuclear 
powers.  Sokolovsky  contends,  would  auto- 
matically escalate  Into  imllmlted  nuclear 
warfare.  To  the  Russians  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  such  a  war  coxild  have  anything  but  im- 
llmlted political  or  military  gocds. 

"Soviet  Military  Strategy  "  Is  the  first  book 
on  this  subject  to  have  been  published  in 
Russia  since  1030.  Tb  be  openly  published, 
as  it  was,  the  work  must  have  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  Kremlin.  It  would  seem  that  our 
own  strategists  would  ignore  at  our  perU  the 
stated  Intentions  of  how  the  Russians  wUl 
wage  war  in  the  nuclear  age.  Any  idea  of 
building  our  own  weapons  systems  on  some 
nonexistent  ground  rules  would  be  gambling 
with  our  national  survival. 


Polish  Natioiud  HolitUy — May  3 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans draw  inspiration  from  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day.  That  constitution 
adopted  on  May  3.  1791,  has  been  one  of 
the  documents  in  man's  history  that 
feeds  the  fires  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent — num- 
bering more  than  6  million — instill  into 
our  Nation's  life  firm  beliefs  based  upon 
a  great  tradition. 

The  American  scene  is  enriched  by  the 
contribution  of  Polish  Americans.  As 
Brown  and  Roucek  tell  the  story  in  "One 
America."  there  are  an  estimated  10,000 
Polish  American  societies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  They  are 
devoted  to  every  imaginable  activity: 
religious,  cultural,  social,  beneficial,  pa- 
triotic, civic,  business,  and  scholarly. 
Some  are  purely  local,  others  national  in 
scope;  many  are  affiliated  with  parish 
churches,  others  are  wholly  independ- 
ent of  religious  ties. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  must  be 
familiar  with  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, the  Polish  National  Alliance,  and 
the  Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  America. 
In  my  city  of  Minneapolis  we  are  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  Polanie  Club  of  St. 
Paul -Minneapolis  which  is  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  Polish  art.  music,  and 
literature. 

Today  several  hundred  Polish-Amer- 
ican publications — newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals— fimction  for  an  estimated  2 
million  readers  serving  parishes,  orga- 
nizations and  political  and  business  in- 
terests. One  of  the  outstanding  ones  Is 
Nowiny  Mlnnesokie  published  in  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  of  course.  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  have  made  a 
great  contribution.  Outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  Polish  Americans. 


In  municipal  affairs,  in  iwlitical  party 
affairs.  In  the  day-to-day  exchange  of 
opinions  and  organizing  to  promote  bet- 
ter government  there  are  always  warm- 
hearted and  alert  Polish  Americans  in 
positions  of  leadership. 

Yes,  May  3.  the  Polish  national  holi- 
day brings  to  mind  many  contributions 
by  this  wonderful  group  of  Americans. 
Their  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual has  sturdy  roots.  We  thank  them  for 
reminding  us  of  the  many  struggles  for 
human  freedom  and  the  unity  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world. 


The   Old,  the   New 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  Sunday 
World-Herald,  May  5,  1963: 

Thk  Old,  thx  Nrw 

"The  old  order  changeth.  yielding  place  to 
new."  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  said  that,  and 
no  rational  human  would  disagree. 

Two  recent  Omaha  visitors  expressed  some 
thoughts  about  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Plumb  of  England's  Cambridge 
University,  first  "distinguished  visiting 
scholar"  at  the  University  of  Omaha.  ,told 
the  Honors  Convocation:  "Rapid  social 
change  cannot  be  stopped." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  man  Is  in  danger 
of  drowning  in  a  tidal  wave  of  social  change 
If  he  allows  tradition  to  give  him  a  false 
sense  of  strength  and  confidence  In  his 
society.  He  said  he  can  see  danger  In  the 
way  education  tends  to  strengthen  respect 
for  the  past.  And  he  warned  his  listeners 
to  preserve  an  open-mlndedness  to  evaluate 
properly  and  to  control  the  forces  which  mold 
his  society. 

Ronald  Reagan,  who  fought  the  Holly- 
wood Communists  to  a  standstill,  expressed 
a  somewhat  different  view.  He  observed  In 
the  season's  final  American  Citizens  Porum 
lecture  that  the  UB.  Constitution  still  is 
"our  contract  providing  us  the  most  limited 
and  equitable  government  devised  by  man  " 
He  warned  against  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  weaken  that  Constitution  through 
more  and  more  economic  controls  which  he 
said  will  lead  directly  to  socialism.  He  crit- 
icized "the  widespread  belief  of  liberals  that 
all  our  problems  can  be  solved  by  our 
Government" 

Clearly,  the  tidal  wave  of  social  change 
which  threatens  to  engulf  the  world  today 
is  propelled  by  the  doctrine  of  Marxist  so- 
cialism, which  would  make  every  man  a  pawn 
of  the  state  and  deny  the  right  of  private 
ownership  of  property. 

The  question  which  faces  those  who  still 
enjoy  some  measure  of  freedom  Is  whether 
they  shall  lie  down  and  let  the  tidal  wave  of 
social  change  submerge  them,  or  whether 
they  will  stand  up,  and  resist,  and  strive  to 
make  certain  that  the  new  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  will  be  well  rooted  in  the 
best  of  the  past. 

Is  rapid  social  change  a  phenomenon  of 
nature?     Or  is  It  brought  about  by  people? 

We  think  the  answer  Is.  by  people.  The 
Pounding  Pathers  of  the  American  Republic 
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commanded  a  tidal  wave  of  their  time  to 
elevate  the  aspirations  of  individual  man. 
and  to  break  the  chains  of  political  and 
economic  slavery. 

The  tidal  wave  which  now  threatens  to 
engulf  people  who  would  turn  them  t>ack  to 
serfdom. 

We  think  the  American  people  can  avert 
that  fate  if  they  will  examine  their  souls. 
weed  out  any  false  sense  of  security,  and  re- 
■olTe  to  uphold,  and  fight  for.  those  basic 
principles  which  mxist  be  the  fo\indatlon  of 
any  new  order  which  can  Improve  upon  the 
old. 


Earopean  Nations  Loyal,  bat  Distrntt 
U.S.  PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UinTED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13.  196i 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
outstanding  editorial  column  by  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Constantine 
Brown,  who  is  now  reporting  to  a  num- 
ber of  newspap>ers  across  this  country 
while  living  in  Italy.  Mr.  Brown  has  ap- 
proximately 50  years'  service  as  a  dedi- 
cated newsman,  having  traveled  all  over 
the  world  many  times  covering  great 
news  events. 

I  have  been  particularly  Impressed 
with  his  reporting  of  events  in  Europe 
during  his  stay  in  Italy.  One  of  his  re- 
cent columns  entitled  "European  Nations 
Loyal,  but  They  Distrust  Our  Policy"  has 
l>een  published  in  the  May  6.  1963.  Issue 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Baiuier.  and  be- 
cause of  its  importance.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

EuaoPKAN  Nations  Lotal.  bttt  Tbzt  Distsur 
Oirm   PoucT 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Roicc. — Despite  the  rash  of  visits  by  top 
ranUng  American  officials  to  NATO  capitals, 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  our  willingness  to 
resist  communism,  except  by  words,  con- 
tinues. 

In  conversations  with  Europeans,  an  Amer- 
ican will  encounter  a  shaking  of  heads  and 
shrugging  of  shoulders  when  he  discusses 
the  role  of  the  United  States  In  the  cold 
war. 

The  impending  visit  of  President  Kennedy 
to  Italy  and  Germany  will  be  spectacular. 
The  crowds'  reception  will  exceed  that  given 
any  other  American  head  of  Government 
since  Woodrow  Wilson. 

But  Europe's  political  leaders  feel  that 
the  United  States  Is  following  a  policy  of  re- 
treat with  graver  Implications  than  that  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  after  the 
death  of  Secretary  of  State  Dulles. 

True  enough,  American  policy  is  coated 
with  high-sounding  phrases  and  manful 
gestures.  But  basically  It  Is  obvious  that 
we  are  retreating  or  preparing  retreats  every- 
where, allowing  the  Russians  and  Chinese 
to  step  Into  the  vacuum. 

Militant  communism  Is  now  established 
within  less  than  100  miles  of  U.S.  shores. 
This,  to  the  mind  of  the  European  political 
man,  is  an  imthlnkable  situation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  little  white  crosses  dot 


the  land  from  Germany  to  Korea  marking 
graves  of  young  Americans  who  fell  in  com- 
bat fighting  for  freedom. 

Prance's  General  de  Gaulle  has  stubbornly 
resisted  American  pressure  to  give  up  his 
modest  nuclear  force  because  he  doubted 
America  would  be  there  In  a  showdown  In 
Europe.  In  his  latest  broadcast  he  stated 
that  America  and  Russia  have  enormous 
nuclear  power.  "Perhaps,"  he  speculated, 
"it  might  l>e  used  only  In  central  and  west- 
em  Surope  and  not  on  either  American  or 
Soviet  territory.  The  two  nations  might  also 
hurl  death  reciprocally  Into  each  other's 
heartland.- 

Under  these  circumstances  Prance  must 
have  the  means  to  strike  any  aggressor.  This 
capability  wovild  contribute  to  the  defense 
of  Prance>  European  allies  and  "who 
knows,"  he  added,  "possibly  including 
America." 

There  is  nobody  in  Prance  today  who 
claims  to  have  a  pipeline  to  the  Elysee  Palace. 
But  there  are  those  who  reflect  some  of  De 
OauUe's  thinking.  They  believe  that  while 
he  has  a  deep  admiration  and  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  everjrthlng  the  American  people 
stand  for,  he  has  a  deep  sxisplclon  of  the  goals 
of  the  administration.  He  does  not  trust  Its 
words  and  conception  that  the  cold  war 
which  has  been  ravaging,  morally  at  least,  is 
not  as  damaging  as  a  shooting  war. 

Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  cmr  Chief  of  Staff 
and  former  deputy  to  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  NATO  forces.  Gen.  Laxirls 
Norstad,  was  blunt  when  he  told  Congress 
recently  that  America's  European  allies  do 
not  trust  the  United  States  to  defend  them 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

General  Wheeler  said:  "To  be  frank  about 
it  •   •   •  they  do  not  tnist  its." 

The  decision  to  withdraw  the  Jupiter 
missiles  from  Italy  and  Txirkey,  replacing 
them  with  Polaris-carrying  submarines,  was 
interpreted  by  the  technicians  and  special- 
ists in  those  countries.  If  not  their  govern- 
ments, as  another  indication  that  we  might 
renege  at  the  11th  hour.  I  was  told  by  an 
American  who  was  present  at  the  dismantling 
of  the  Jupiters  in  southern  Italy  that  the 
Italian  officers  "actually  wept." 

The  Pentagon's  official  statement  that  the 
Polaris  missiles  are  far  better  weapons  are 
accepted  politely.  But  the  Turkish  Army  Is 
now  pressing  the  Inonu  Government  to  de- 
mand from  the  United  States  additional 
means  to  strengthen  Its  conventional  forces 
which  have  suffered  from  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Jupiter. 


Hospital  Care  for  A^ed  Throngh 
Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  ^fxw  iczxtco 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  s<Mne 
newspaper  accounts  have  it  appear  that 
the  issue  of  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
through  social  security  is  dormant.  This 
may  be  true  if  the  reference  is  to  the  lack 
of  action  on  the  floor  at  the  moment 
However,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  issue  is  continuing  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  interest  of  aiding  that 
discussion,  I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  report  on  the  subject  prepared  by  the 
Center  for  Information  on  America, 
which  has  a  distinguished  editorial  ad- 


visory committee,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 

Medicai.  Cars  ros  Aickkicams:  Who 
Shouu)  Pat  thx  Bills? 

The  Pederal  Government  Is  already  deeply 
Involved  in  providing  some  health  services 
for  the  Nation.  The  costs  of  other  services 
are  shared  by  various  levels  of  Government 
and  private  sources.  UntU  now,  almost  all 
direct  personal  medical  care  has  been  within 
the  province  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy — the  free  enterprise  system  and  pri- 
vate philanthropy.  President  Kennedy  and 
some  members  of  both  political  parties  in 
the  Congress  have  now  proposed  that  the 
Pederal  Government  should  play  a  greater 
role  than  it  presently  does  in  providing  direct 
medical  care  for  the  many  Aznerlcans  over 
65  years  of  age. 

The  concern  of  many  citizens  about  tbe 
proper  soxirce  ot  funds  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  Is  clearly  related  to  a  broader  con- 
cern about  the  proper  role  of  the  Pederal 
Government  in  the  individual  health  care 
of  all  our  citizens.  To  vmderstand  these 
Issues  better,  let's  consider  the  following 
questions : 

1.  How  have  the  medical  needs  of  the 
country  changed  In  recent  years? 

a.  What  is  the  present  system  of  private- 
public  support  to  health  services,  and  how 
well  does  It  work? 

3.  What  about  the  aged?  What  are  their 
special  needs,  their  present  chance  for  ws- 
slstance?      Wh^t    new    approaches    to   their 

jtroblems  &i«  being  considered? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  other  questions 
involved? 

catching  up  with  scikncb 

The  aCHh  century  has  seen  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  state  of  the  Nation  >  health. 
In  1900,  the  average  American  iMiby  could 
expect  to  live  47  years.  Tod^y,  life  expect- 
ancy at  birth  averages  70  years.  The  major 
communicable  diseases,  which  were  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  de«^t.h  In  the  past,  have  almost 
all  been  Isolated  and  remedies  for  them  have 
developed.  Improved  diagnostic  techniques, 
together  with  a  greata*  hecilth  conscloiisness 
among  the  p>eople,  have  made  significant 
progress  in  the  battles  against  even  such 
stublxirn  enemies  as  ocmcer  and  heart 
disease. 

llie  increased  life  span  can  have  many 
important  social  consequences.  Family  life, 
for  instance,  has  already  been  affected.  In 
1900,  the  average  duration  of  marriages  be- 
fore the  death  of  one  partner  was  only  13 
years.  By  1956,  parents  could  expect  to  live 
together  for  48  years.  Widowhood  has  been 
postponed  to  lat^  life,  when  even  the 
youngest  children  are  usually  self-reliant. 
The  figure  of  the  lonely  orphan  has  nearly 
disappeared  from  our  scene. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve  life 
is  not  necessarily  to  reduce  Illness.  Indeed, 
as  the  death  rate  has  declined  and  the 
average  life  expectancy  Increased,  the  Na- 
tion's morbidity  rate — the  measvu'e  of  our 
Illnesses  and  impairments — has  risen.  This 
paradox  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  citizens  now  siirvlve  to  the  later  years 
when  they  are  most  svisceptlble  to  illness. 
Yet  at  all  age  levels  there  Is  likely  to  be 
more  sickness,  as  the  once  fauM  acute  attack  ^ 
is  replaced  by  chronic,  long-lasting  lllnesEes. 
And  the  control  of  other  onoe  fatal  diseases, 
like  diabetes,  brings  with  it  a  lifetime  of 
medical  needs. 

Medical  science,  while  making  Its  remark- 
able contribution,  has  Itself  undergone  a 
major  change.  The  quantity  and  complexity 
of  new  knowledge  and  technlciues  have  led 
to  greater  and  greater  degrees  of  specializa- 
tion at  all  levels  of  medical  service.    The 
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pneUc*  ot  medicine  In  Uiia  oountr^f  today 
be«ri  little  resemblance  to  ite  oounteirpart  ot 

1900. 

IneTltAbly.  the  greater  oonplezlty  at  medl- 
cal  MTTloae  baa  atoo  led  tt>  blgber  ooeU  for 
medical  care  Bow  can  tbeae  costs  be  met? 
Some  Americans  feel  ttAt.  existing  public 
and  private  soiirces  car  pay  the  Nation's 
medical  bills.  OUmts  IntUt  that  greater 
public  effort  is  necessary  io  meet  the  needs 
of  at  least  some  of  our  c:  t:aens.  Most  agree 
that,  one  way  or  anotb«r,  "society  must 
catch  up  with  science,"  lis  President  Ken- 
nedy put  It  recenUy.  fioaae  kind  of  group 
action — whether  private  and  voluntary  or 
public  and  comptUsory — seems  necessary  to 
help  the  Individual  and  the  family  provide 
the  medical  care  that  li,  Ironically,  more 
necessary  for  more  peop  e  because  science 
has  progressed  so  far. 

MUVATBTIND    0«  PUBLIC 

As  in  other  areas  of  cur  national  life,  a 
balance  between  public  and  private  responsi- 
bility has  been  attained  In  the  matter  of 
meeting  the  Nation's  h;alth  needs.  It  Is 
generally  acknowledged,  for  example,  that 
public  sgencles  sbould  control  those  situa- 
tions that  Involve  dangtir  to  the  health  of 
the  general  public.  Problems  of  sanitation. 
for  example,  and  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases  are  accepted  as  the  proper  re- 
sponsibility of  public  health  departments. 
Provision  for  medical  csxe  for  thoee  already 
receiving  public  asslstajioe  has  a  long  his- 
tory, dating  back  to  colonial  times.  And 
certain  other  special  groups  have  been  rec- 
ognised as  the  proper  beneficiaries  of  tax- 
supported  medical  ser/lces — veterans  with 
service -connected  disabilities,  for  Instance 

PubUc  and  private  (fforts  work  together 
in  the  Important  field  of  medical  research, 
kith  a  trend  toward  Increasing  Government 
partlclpaUon.  Between  1940  and  19«0,  Fed- 
eral support  for  research  programs  Increased 
frctn  $3  million  to  $38C  million,  a  rise  In  per- 
centage of  total  cost  from  7  to  53  per- 
cent. Thus  the  Federal  Government  sup- 
ports over  half  the  Nation's  medical  research, 
with  the  balance  of  funds  coming  from  pri- 
vate Industry,  philanthropy,  and  State  gov- 
ernments. Similarly,  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  facilities  and  i,he  training  of  person- 
nel are  shared  by  various  public  and  private 
sources. 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  Indigent 
and  such  special  groups  as  eligible  veterans, 
direct  medical  care  has  been  primarily  sup- 
ported by  private  sources — by  the  Individual 
or  family  Involved,  perhaps  through  volun- 
tary health  Insurano;.  or  by  private  philan- 
thropy. 

This  division  of  responsibility  between 
public  and  private  agencies  is  clearly  In  the 
American  tradition,  and  many  citizens  be- 
lieve that  this  structure  as  It  now  exists  Is 
adequate  to  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Others,  however,  contend  that  too  many 
Americans  stin  caiuiot  be  assured  of  proper 
medical  care — thr«>i.gh  their  own  resources, 
voluntary  program*,  philanthropy,  or  Gov- 
ernment help.  These  citizens  maintain  that 
for  the  low -Income  groupe  both  public  and 
private  programs  very  too  widely  from  com- 
munity to  community  to  offer  real  assurance 
of  adequate  care.  Certainly  It  Is  true  that 
a  number  of  Staten  have  not  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  FederiJ  matching  fxinds  In  Fed- 
eral-State assistance  programs. 

Low-Income  groi  ps  Include  members  at  all 
age  levels,  but  Ir  t^^rest  has  been  focused  on 
the  medical  needs  of  citizens  over  65.  Those 
who  believe,  as  Pr<sldent  Kennedy  does,  that 
existing  programs  are  not  adequate,  have 
called  for  a  new  I'^deral  program  of  health 
insurance,  throvgl  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, that  would  iaclude  all  citizens  over  66. 
Stieh  a  plan  would  be  a  new  precedent  In 
the  history  of  public  pfutlcipation  In  Amer- 
ican medical  cai-e  for  it  would  cover  an  en- 


tire age  group,  regardless  of  proven  need, 
specific  disease,  or  special  obligation  (as  to 
disabled  vetenuis.  for  example). 

THS  AOXD— THKIB  BPCCIAL  PSOBLZMS 

As  one  writer  has  pointed  out,  "The  aged, 
like  younger  segments  of  our  population,  are 
a  mixture  of  well  and  sick  people,  of  well-to- 
do  and  impoverished  people,  of  people  living 
alocis  and  living  with  relaUves,  of  people 
with  assets  and  those  with  none."  Their 
difference  from  younger  groups  Is  largely  one 
of  degree,  but  In  the  matter  of  medical  doeU, 
the  degree  of  difference  may  loom  very  large 
Indeed.  Most  people  over  05  are,  on  the  cme 
hand,  more  likely  to  need  medical  care  and, 
on  the  other,  less  able  to  pay  for  it  out  of 
their  current  Incomes  than  their  counter- 
parts In  younger  groupe 

There  Is  some  disagreement  about  the  to- 
tal financial  situation  of  older  people.  Dr. 
George  M.  Flster,  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  recently  cited  surveys 
showing  that  "the  aged  on  the  average  have 
double  the  assets  of  younger  age  groups, 
have  substantially  less  debt  and  fewer  family 
obligations"  Robert  M.  Ball.  US.  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security,  has  Insisted 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  aged  are  Indeed 
quite  badly  off  financially.  "The  aged  have 
somewhat  more  assets  than  younger  people," 
he  grants,  "but  It's  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  assets:  those  you'd 
expect  the  aged  to  use  up  when  they  get  sick 
and  thoee  you'd  expect  them  to  keep.  The 
assets  that  older  people  have  consist  largely 
of  their  homes,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  arg^e  that  the  home  ahovild  be  sold  to 
pay  for  medical  care." 

Whatever  their  assets,  it  seems  likely  that 
most  older  Americans,  with  their  relatively 
small,  fixed  Incomes,  will  have  to  turn  to 
some  kind  of  group  assistance,  whether  i»-l- 
vate  or  public,  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
health  care.  At  present,  the  most  needy  may 
turn  to  the  old  age  assistance  program.  If 
they  are  considered  indigent  even  before  ill- 
ness strikes,  or  to  the  medical  assistance  to 
the  aged  program  If  they  qualify  as  medically 
Indigent.  Various  voluntary  agencies  may 
offer  help:  hospitals  may  adjust  their 
charges:  doctors  may  donate  their  services. 

Other  older  people,  with  substantial  re- 
sources, may  benefit  from  private  health  In- 
surance programs,  supplemented  by  their 
own  direct  payments.  It  Is  for  the  majority 
of  the  aged,  with  only  average  resources.  In- 
eligible for  public  assistance  and  unable  to 
afford  adequate  private  Insurance,  that  the 
problem  of  medical  costs  sometimes  seems  an 
overwhelming  one  tcxlay.  Again  we  must 
ask,  how  can  these  costs  be  met? 

Can  parvATX  health  insukancb  oo  thk  job? 

Opponents  of  further  Federal  action  main- 
tain that,  in  the  words  of  AMA  President 
Flster,  "voluntary  health  insurance  and  the 
prepayment  plans  are  doing  an  Increasingly 
effective  Job  for  the  elderly  who  are  finan- 
cially able  to  provide  for  themselves  without 
help  from  the  taxpayers."  They  point  to 
new  "65  plus"  policies  developed  specifically 
for  the  aged,  and  similar  major  medical  ex- 
pense policies.  They  note  also  the  growing 
practice  among  employers  c»f  contributing  to 
health  Insurance  for  retired  employees  In  a 
few  years,  they  feel,  everyone  entering  retire- 
ment will  have  some  kind  of  coverage. 

Again  there  Is  disagreement  about  the  ur- 
gency of  the  problem.  President  Kennedy, 
in  his  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  aid- 
ing our  senior  citizens,  points  with  concern 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  total  aged  population 
discharged  from  hospitals,  46  percent  have 
no  hospital  insurance  at  all  and  only  30  per- 
cent have  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  their 
bills  paid  by  insurance  plans.  But  Dr  Flster, 
in  illustrating  the  growth  of  voluntary  plans, 
claims  that  the  numher  Insured  over  06  rep- 
resents nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  elderly 
"who  either  need  or  want  health  insurance. 


since  many  can  afford  to  be  without  It  and 
many  thousands  of  others  already  get  medi- 
cal care  through  welfare  programs." 

Those  who  contend  that  private  Insurance 
alone  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged  say 
simple  mathematics  show  that  old  people 
with  high  health  costs  are  a  high  risk  group. 
It  costs  more  to  Insxire  them.  This  higher 
cost,  they  submit,  must  be  paid  by  the  old 
people  themselves  or  by  some  kind  of  sub- 
sidy. Some  Insurance  programs  have  shifted 
the  cost  of  Insuring  the  aged  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  plan,  through  a  system 
known  as  community  rating  In  which  each 
person  Insured  pays  an  equal  premium,  re- 
gardless of  utilization.  But  younger  people 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  Insurance  com- 
panies which  Issue  experience -rated  pollcle.s. 
leaving  an  even  larger  proportion  of  high 
lisers  In  the  original  plan.  This  Is  the  di- 
lemma of  such  nonprofit  plans  as  Blue  Cross 
Senator  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  has  added. 
"Further  extension  of  private'  health  Insur- 
ance protection  for  the  aged  must  surmount 
the  barrier  not  only  of  the  generally  low- 
Income,  high-cost  problem  of  the  aged  but 
of  the  complication  that  those  not  now  cov- 
ered Include  the  worst  risks  and  the  lowest 
Income  people  even  among  the  aged." 

CAN  THZ  rXOBRAL-arrATB  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
thk    aged    PaOOKAM    SOLVE   THE   PROBLEM? 

Spokesmen  for  the  American  Medical  Ass'/- 
clatlon — and  many  other  citizens — believe 
that,  together  with  expanded  private  Insur- 
ance plans,  the  Kerr-Mills  medical -assist - 
ance-for-the-aged  law  (MAA) .  enacted  In 
1960.  will  In  time  be  able  to  finance  medical 
care  for  anyone  over  66  who  needs  It.  Thus 
far,  25  of  the  50  States  have  adopted  the 
program,  which  provides  Federal  funds  In 
an  amount  equal  to  State  appropriations. 
Many  feel  that  more  time  Is  needed  to  give 
the  program  a  fair  trial.  Some  suggest  that  at 
least  a  few  of  the  States  which  have  not 
adopted  MAA  have  refrained  because  their 
own  assistance  programs  are  adeqxiate  to 
their  needs.  A  main  point  In  the  argument 
for  reliance  on  MAA  Is  that  Its  eontrol  resu 
In  the  State,  not  the  Federal,  government 
and  that  It  Is  therefore  more  flexible  and 
responsive  to  local  situations  than  any  Fed- 
eral alternative  could  be. 

Most  of  those  who  support  new  Federal 
action  also  favor  retention  of  the  MAA  pro- 
gram as  a  supplement  to  the  proposed  basic 
health  Insurance  program.  They  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  varying  fiscal  conditions  of  the 
States  and  the  many  other  calls  on  State 
resources  will  make  It  hardly  possible  that  a 
truly  effective  MAA  program  can  be  devel- 
oped In  all  States 

PROPOSED      BASIC      HEALTH     PROTECTION      UNDER 
SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Most  citizens  who  feel  that  the  existing 
private  and  public  mechanisms  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  problem  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  support  some  form  of  health  Insurance 
through  social  security.  Opposition  to  such 
a  program  takes  many  forms.  First  of  all.  as 
Indicated  above,  many  feel  that — given  ex- 
panded private  Insurance  and  MAA--ln  the 
words  of  Dr.  Flster  of  the  AMA,  "there  Is  no 
demonstrable  need  for  any  other  assistance 
programs." 

Many  favor  an  Income,  or  means,  test,  by 
which  aid  can  be  given  only  to  thoee  who 
declare.  In  the  AMA  president's  phrase,  that 
they  are  'honestly  In  need  of  asslsance  In 
paying  for  medical  care."  Supporters  of  the 
nveans  test  say  that  there's  nothing  inherent- 
ly disgraceful  about  stating  one's  true  finan- 
cial situation — that  It  Is  much  like  the 
financial  statement  one  provides  when  one 
borrows  money  for  other  purposes  Op- 
ponents of  the  test  call  that  analogy  false. 
As  Senator  Anderson  has  said,  "When  you  or 
I  apply  for  a  loan,  to  buy  a  house  •  •  •  we  go 
Into  the  Interview  proudly,  with  the  purpose 
of   establishing  that   we   are   good   financial 
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risks,  responsible,  able  to  provide  for  otir- 
selves.  With  the  means  test,  we  have  to  es- 
tablish that  we  have  not  saved  enough  to 
meet  oiu-  needs,  that  we  cannot  provide  for 
ourselves — In  short,  that  we  are  financial 
failures."  Supporters  of  the  test  reply  that  if. 
In  fact,  a  man  cannot  provide  for  himself  he 
he  might  Just  as  well  admit  It,  to  which  the 
opponents  respond  that  in  the  case  of  the 
low-income  old  person  tcxlay.  It  Is  probably 
scxilety  and  scientific  progress,  not  the  In- 
dividual's Improvidence,  that  have  brought 
him  to  the  state  of  "medical  Indigence." 

Other  argimienta  circle  about  the  means 
test.  Some  maintain  that  wealthy  people 
should  not  be  eligible  for  assistance  they  do 
not  need.  One  response  is  that  the  (5ost  of 
administering  an  effective  means  test  would 
be  so  high  that  even  If  the  wealthier  people 
were  carefully  excluded,  little  money  would 
be  saved.  An  argument  against  the  test 
that  Is  convincing  to  some  advcx;ates  of  the 
private  sector  relates  to  Its  effect  on  private 
health  insurance.  As  Senator  Anderson  has 
put  It.  "Under  such  tests  one  loses  rights  to 
the  basic  protection  In  proportion  to  one's 
success  in  securing  private  pension  protec- 
tion or  In  accumulating  Individual  savings. 
Thus  an  Income  test  is  a  disincentive  to  In- 
dividual volxontary  effort  and  to  saving." 

Administration  and  congressional  support- 
ers of  a  new  Insurance  program  frequently 
emphasize  that  It  Is  Intended  as  a  base  on 
which  other  private  programs  can  be  bviilt. 
Social  Sectirlty  Conunlssloner  Ball  explains 
the  relationship  of  the  private  and  various 
public  approcu:hes  this  way: 

"We  have  a  basic  social  security  program, 
covering  Just  about  everybody.  And  It  does 
not  c»ver  all  needs.  It's  a  base  to  which 
workers  are  encouraged  to  add  protection 
through  private  pension  plans,  through  sav- 
ings on  their  own,  and  In  other  ways  to  build 
on  top  of  social  security.  There  are  today 
over  30,000  private  pension  plans  which  are 
in  a  kind  of  partnership  with  social  security. 
The  third  part  of  the  approach  is  sort  of 
backstop,  backing  up  everything  that  people 
do  for  themselves  through  social  security, 
through  their  own  savings,  and  private  pen- 
sion plans.  This  Is  Federal-State  old-age  as- 
sistance, which  on  a  means-test  basis  makes 
provision  for  people  whose  needs  are  not  met 
through  the  other  methods.  This  same 
three-way  approach  is  envisaged  In  the  hos- 
pital Insvu-ance  proposal.  The  President's  In- 
stirance  proposal  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
program  which  would  meet  all  health  needs 
of  the  aged." 

To  thoee  who  say  that  any  public  Insur- 
ance plan  will  destroy  the  private  InBtiranoe 
industry,  proponents  of  the  public  plan  argue 
that  when  the  cost  of  the  basic  care  of  the 
high-risk  aged  has  been  removed  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  private  companies,  the  In- 
dustry may  then  offer  additional  benefits 
that  many  Individuals  will  be  able  to  afford — 
thus  combining  better  health  with  better 
business.  A  version  of  the  social  security 
measure,  re<x>mmended  by  Senator  Javits  of 
New  York,  will  provide  for  an  option  under 
which  beneficiaries  have  a  c:holce  of  receiv- 
ing hospital  benefit  programs  through  ap- 
proved private  plans  rather  than  through 
the  Federal  Government.  If  this  version  is 
adopted,  the  Interrelation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate (x>ncerns  will  be  even  more  clearly 
stated. 

JUST  the  BEcnrNiNar 

Some  (titles  believe  that  a  Government 
health  Insurance  program  for  the  aged  would 
eventually  be  expanded  to  other  groups  and 
that  the  proposed  limited  scope  of  coverage 
would  eventually  extend  to  physicians'  and 
stirgeons'  fees.    Dr.  Flster  has  said: 

"No  one  really  argues  with  much  (x>nylo- 
tloa  anymore  that  the  admlnlstntlon-spon- 
Bored  scheme  would  not  be  tlM  first  st<^  in 
an  expanding  program  of  Govemment-coo- 


trolled  medicine,  eventually  embracing  the 
entire  popul(itlon.  No  principle  exists  by 
which  the  Government  can  claim  responsi- 
bility for  hospitalization  and  n\irsing-home 
c^&re  for  the  elderly  and  not  their  doctcH*  bills, 
for  drugs  supplied  in  a  hospital  but  not  those 
purchased  at  the  comer  drugstore — or  for 
medical  expenses  of  the  elderly  but  not  for 
everyone  else." 

A  major  objection  to  such  provision  of 
direct  medical  care  tot  any  citizen  Is  that 
Government  control  of  medical  standards 
and  practice  Is  likely  to  follow.  As  one 
writer  has  put  It,  "If  the  Government  pays 
the  piper.  It  is  likely  to  demand  that  the 
musicians  be  qualified."  That  medical 
qualllflcatlons  could  be  set  by  Government 
personnel — whether  or  not  they  are  them- 
selves doctors — is  distasteful  to  many  citi- 
zens and  most  doctors.  The  direct,  private 
doctor-patient  relationship  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  many  American  patients  and  dcx;- 
torb  who  have  a(;cepted  or  tolerated  the 
presence  of  a  third  party  only  In  cases  of 
special  need.  But  there  are  thoee  who  chal- 
lenge the  relevance  of  nostalgia  for  the 
traditional  doctor-patient  relationship  to 
the  facts  of  medieval  practice  in  America  to- 
day.    As  one  study  siimmaiized  It: 

"The  image  appears  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  public  relations  stereotype,  potential- 
ly harmful  to  patient  and  doctor — threapeu- 
tlc^ally,  ethically,  and  financially.  These 
developments  are  not  due  to  financial  and 
organizational  mechanisms  that  Improve  ac- 
cess to  mcxlem  medicine.  They  are  more 
likely  related  to  futile  attempts  to  perpetu- 
ate the  past — a  past  which,  for  the  great 
majority  of  sick  people,  never  existed." 

Such  critics  point  out  that  Great  Britain's 
national  health  service,  so  often  cited  by 
American  doctors  as  the  nadir  of  socialized 
medicine,  actually  has  been  more  faithful 
to  the  conception  of  personal  physicians 
than  the  American  system  with  Its  trend  to 
greater  and  greater   specialization. 

great  expectations 

Dr.  Osier  L.  Peterson,  writing  in  the  At- 
lantic, has  summarized  the  human  needs  and 
expectations  Involved  In  the  issue  of  paying 
for  medical  care.  The  patient,  he  says,  needs 
an  interested  doctor  and  kindly  c:are.  He 
needs  good  care,  in  the  sense  of  ccxnpetent 
care.  And  he  needs  to  be  treated  with  dig- 
nity, "as  a  respected  individual,  not  as  a 
casually  handled  bcxly  on  a  hospital  assembly 
line."  But  the  needs  of  the  doctor  csannot 
be  overlooked.  "He  wants  to  feel  responsible 
for  his  patients  to  the  limit  of  his  ccxnpe- 
tence.  He  wants  freedom  to  be  the  boss  of 
his  own  ofOce  or  at  the  operating  table  and 
to  practlc:e  as  best  he  can.  He  wants  to  be 
paid  a  reasonable  amount  as  reward  for 
long  and  difficult  training  and  a  rigorous 
life.  However  he  is  paid,  he  shotild  feel  that 
he  is  being  rewarded  because  of  his  individ- 
ual skills  and  efforts  and  not  merely  as  an 
entry  on  a  payrotl." 

Will  we  as  a  Nation  be  able  to  meet  these 
expectations  within  the  frame  work  of  our 
demcxrattc  free  enterprise  system? 
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HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  tork 
IN  THK  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  a  memorial  was  iinveiled  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  martyrs  of  the 


Warsaw  ghetto  and  other  victims  of 
nazlsm.  Similar  memorials  have  been 
placed  In  synagogiies  throughout  the 
United  States  throtigh  the  generosity  of 
a  man  who  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
task  of  keeping  fresh  the  heroism  and 
sacrifice  of  those  brave  men  and  women. 
He  is  Paul  Lewis,  a  Dallas,  Tex.,  busi- 
nessman and  has  done  outstjsmding  work 
here. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  address  by  Paul  Lewis,  delivered  at 
the  Adas  Israel  Synagogue,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  April  22,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Paul  Lewis  at  the  Memorial 
Service  Held  in  the  Adas  Tbbaitt.  Stna- 
CK5GUE,  April  22,  1963 

We  are  assembled  here  tonight  to  dedicate 
a  memorial  to  the  6  million  of  our  brethren, 
who  perished  in  the  greatest  bloodbath  of 
all  times.  This  happened  in  our  centxiry. 
Just  two  decades  ago. 

It  was  Just  yesterday,  when  a  civilized 
nation,  that  very  same  cxilture  which  gave 
the  world  a  Schiller,  a  Goethe,  and  a  Men- 
delson;  also  gave  birth  to  lilstory's  greatest 
monster,  who  slaughtered  6  mUlion  of  our 
people  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  were  Jews.  They  were  the  victims  of 
devices  never  before  known  to  mankind. 
Young  and  old,  men  and  women,  even  tiny 
children,  all  were  carried  like  c^attle  to  be 
slaughtered;  tortxired  and  burned,  in  the 
gas  chambers  and  crematoriums  of  a  man- 
made  hell.  They  stiff ered  inhumanities  and 
cruelties  never  before  known  on  the  face 
of  our  earth,  and,  as  a  result,  our  people  were 
diminished  by  one-third. 

The  mountains  did  not  move.  The  oceans 
did  not  dry  out.  Words  c&n  never  express 
our  grief  when  we  rec;all  the  memcHles  of 
these  brutal  massacres;  these  crimes,  which 
occurred  In  our  era. 

These  of  us  who  were  never  exposed  to 
this  holocaust,  and  those  few  who  experi- 
enced It,  and  somehow  survived,  we  each 
have  a  solemn  duty  and  obligation  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  those  who  perished. 
It  is  also  our  obligation  not  to  allow  that 
these  acts  sho'old  ever  be  wiped  out  of 
human  memory.  Such  memorials  as  the 
one  we  dedicate  here  today  must  be  built 
and  displayed  so  that  the  Btorj  of  our  people 
should  be  told.  It  is  our  tragic  story  to  the 
civilized  wcH-ld,  which  cannot  and  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  left  out  when  the 
history  of  the  20th  century  shall  be  written. 

This  memorial  is  not  intended  as  a  means 
or  device  to  lcx>k  for  revenge.  It  is  rather 
a  reminder  not  to  forget  and  not  to  allow 
others  to  forget  the  greatest  tragedy  ever 
to  befall  our  people  and  all  of  mankind. 
This  should  also  serve  as  a  warning  and  as 
a  lesson  to  every  member  of  our  human 
family  to  be  on  guard,  and  to  beware  the 
delusions  of  demagogs;  who,  cn-azed'  by 
their  own  power  c^an  poison  a  nation  with 
lies;  and  under  the  guise  of  phrases  such  as 
"the  Master  race"  can  lead  them  to  acts  of 
gencx:lde. 

May  God  grant  us  a  tomorrow  that  this 
epoch  should  be  referred  to  as  the  darkest 
and  most  shameful  epoch  of  this,  the  20th 
csentury.  A  tomorrow,  when  brotherhcxxl 
will  prevail  among  all  the  nations  of  our 
earth. 

When  this  has  been  accxmpllshed,  then 
the  martyrs  who  Ufted  their  last  breath 
with  the  Son  of  "Ani  Malnllm,"— "I  believe," 
proclaiming  their  conviction  and  faith  in 
a  better  world  to  come,  will  not  have  died 
in  vain. 
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HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THE  HOireS  OF  RZPRESENTATIVBS 

Mwu'Jiy,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  ALOl-ai.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoKD.  I  iifcclude  the  following  news- 
letter of  Ma:'  11.  1M3: 

ViAnaminon  Rbtobt 

(By  Coagnaaxmn  Bbucs  Alcsb) 

muvnjMxmAL  ArrtoniATiotf  bttj. 

A  good  exjunple  ot  how   the   people   »r« 

■ometlme*  fo<aed   Into  bellevtng  that  Ootx- 

ta    making    great    savings    In    Federal 


gl  9BM 

•pending  wai  paaaage  thl«  week  of  the  con- 
ference repott  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
prtaUon  bUl  When  this  blU  waa  l)efore 
the  Hooae  lant  month,  we  cut  It  12.4  pecoent 
under  the  builget  estimates.  It  then  went 
to  the  Senat*  which  upped  It,  (The  Senate 
la  eometlmei  -efeired  to  facetiously  as  the 
-upper"  body  because  It  always  upe  appro- 
prlaUons  paned  by  the  House.)  In  Con- 
ference agreoDient  was  reached  on  112  per- 
cent below  the  budget  requests  and  that  Is 
the  way  the  bill  oame  back  to  the  House  and 
was  passed.  The  people  are  now  being  told 
that  Congress  has  sared  lU  percent,  but 
the  joker  Is  that  the  House  Increased  ths 
amount  amrr  last  year's  appropriation  so 
that  eren  wltti  the  112  percent  cut  In  budget 
figures  we  will  stUl  spend  more  than  we  did 
In  the  last  l>udget.  And  there  are  other 
examples  far  worse  because  there  was  an 
effort  to  cut  iiils  bUL 

KZUTAST   FAT    BOOST 

A  bm  (H^R.  6655).  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  armed  serr- 
Ices,  passed  the  House  on  Wednesday.  I 
Toted  for  the  Increase  because  I  believe  our 
military  personnel  are  entitled  to  It.  We 
need  to  attnbCt  and  keep  the  best  possible 
manpower  In  our  military  forces.  Normally, 
I  oppose  Federal  spending  bills  when  the 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  deficit  financing. 
That  Is.  borrowing  to  spend,  Instead  of  mak- 
ing both  ends  meet.  My  support  of  the 
military  pay  boost  was  a  worthy  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  Is  far  more  costly  to  our  tax- 
payers to  paf  tor  turnover  of  military  per- 
sonnel thar  to  pay  this  pay  Increase. 
Furthermore  as  I  pointed  out  In  debate,  a 
•52  billion  defense  budget  lias  enough 
waste.  dupll::atlon,  and  uneconomic  prac- 
tices In  It,  such  as  occur  in  sole-source  pro- 
curement ai.d  surplus  disposal,  that  more 
than  enougt.  can  be  saved  to  pay  far  this 
pay  boost. 

AJKXIfCING  INTCENAL  SSCTJUTT  ACT 

Conservative  and  liberal  liCembers  of  the 
House  found  amusement  In  the  vote  on  H.R. 
960  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
which  saw  .Kubmm  voting  with  some  of  the 
more  liberal  Members.  I  was  glad  to  share 
in  the  llghthearted  moment  this  caused 
even  during  a  debate  on  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject. The  bill  would  grant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  power  to  remove  from  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency,  at  his  discretion,  anyone 
he  believed  to  be  a  security  risk.  Of  course, 
I  am  for  protecting  the  Nation  against  sub- 
versives and  I  am  for  removing  secxirlty  rlaks 
from  their  Jobs.  I  am  for  the  objective  of 
the  bill.  I  opposed  It  because  I  am  against 
the  means. 

The  most  basic  principle  for  which  I  stand 
la  the  free<4am  of  the  individual.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  In  order  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  all  our  people  we  must  Jealously 
guard  lndl^ldual  freedom.  This  bill  gave 
the  sole  power  to  take  away  a  man's  job  to 


the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  whose  decision 
there  Is  no  appeal  and  the  accused  has  no 
right    to    even    know    the    charges    brought 
•gainst  M">      I  do  not   believe   any   single 
buman  being  Is  without  error  and  to  grant 
the   dictatorial    pawmn  of   this    bill    to   the 
Secretary  of  DefssM  oould  mean  tragedy  to 
an  Individual  wrongly  accused.     During  de- 
bate  on    the    bill    I   Introduced   an   amend- 
ment to  create  a  three-man  board  to  which 
decUlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
be  appealed.     It  Just  seems  logical  that  four 
heads  are  better  than  one  In  guaranteeing 
ths   full    protection  of   the   Constitution   to 
every  single  cltlaen  of  thU  land.     Of  course 
my  amendment  was  defeated  as  I  expected 
it  would  be  because  I  realize,  and  so  stated, 
that  this  is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate.     I 
Introduced  It  to  make  It  appear  In  the  Rxcoed 
and  In   the  hope  that  the  amendment  can 
be   properly  drawn    by  the  Senate  In  com- 
mittee and  remove  the  objectionable  parts  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.     I  know  that 
my  position  regarding  this  legislation  will  be 
misinterpreted  by  some,  but  I  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  debate  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  help  Communists  or  fellow 
travelers.     But    I    hold    most    precious    indi- 
vidual liberty.     It  has  been  said  that  in  order 
to  get  a  single  traitor  or  subversive  It  may 
be  necessary  to  sacrifice  some  Innocent  peo- 
ple.    I  hold  the  future  freedom  of  all  our 
people  Is  better  served  If  we  guard  with  all 


sea  investment  credit.  (11)  Places  oil  in- 
dustry abroad  in  separate  tax  position  from 
all  other  industry. 

It  is  my  hope  and  effort  that  before  basic 
tax  changes  are  made  "knowledge  should  go 
before"  and  a  complete  study  sho\Ud  be 
nuule.  Specifically.  I  have  called  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  answer  the  many  contradic- 
tory criticisms  leveled  by  the  induistry 
against  the  PrMident's  recommendation. 

THX    MONKOB    DOCTUirB 

(One-minute    speech     from    the    CoMcxas- ,. 
noNAL    Racoao,    May    8,    10«3) 

Mr.  Alcxb.  Mr  Speaker,  Khrushchev  is 
notifying  the  world  that  Cuba  Is  branded. 
pctckaged.  and  delivered  to  Russia  as  a  full- 
fledged  Communist  satellite — and  he  does 
not  expect  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
about  It.  That  is  the  meaning  of  Castro's 
mission  to  Moscow.  It  Is  a  real  victory  for 
Khrushchev,  even  though  he  Is  paying  quite 
a  price  for  It. 

"Of  course,  the  United  States,  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  \b  paying  the  highest  price 
at  all.  We  are  assisting  Khrushchev  in  his 
anounced  goal  ot  burying  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  we  have  a  foreign  policy,  and  if  so 
what  la  It?  What  Is  wrong  with  relmposlng 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?"       , 
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our  power  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  even     Confreisman  James  Cleteland  Seei  Uck 
U  It  means  that  we  may  miss  uncovering  a     ^^"«' «=••»••     -  .   .     «     . 

of  Minority  Staffing  as  One  of  the  Prob- 
lems Facing  an  Effective  Congress 


few  subversives.  We  cannot  compromise 
with  the  principle  of  liberty  and  we  cannot 
Justify  any  means  to  obtain  a  good  end. 
The  safety  of  all.  In  a  free  country,  demands 
the  protection  of  the  individual. 


TKIBT7TS    TO     BAXXT     GOLDWA 

The  Barry  Ooldwater  testimonial  dinner 
a  great  occasion.  All  Republicans 
Joined  to  honor  the  4-yefu-  leader  of  the 
Senate  Congressional  Committee.  Senator 
GoLowATZR  was  eulogized  as  a  vigorous 
leader  and  outspoken  champion  of  a  par- 
ticular philosophy,  the  limited  role  of  the 
Government  in  our  lives,  and  a  te&m  worker 
and  supporter  of  those  with  whom  he  oc- 
casionally differs.  His  beliefs  and  conduct 
characterize  a  politician-statesman  worthy 
of  emulation  by  all  In  public  service.  Baxst 
and  Peggy  modestly  accepted  the  accolades 
and  ovations.  Many  present  agreed  that  the 
standing  ovations  mirror  the  feelings  of  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  was  no  qxiestlonlng  the  affection 
of  those  present. 

THZ  TAXATIOIf  OF  NATUXAL  KX80T7KCXB 

The  taxation  of  natural  resoxirces  received 
the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  week,  particularly  oil  depletion. 
In  recapitulation  of  industry  witnesses 
▼lews  which  contradict  the  President's  and 
Secretary  Dillon's  recommendations  as  they 
impose  an  additional  $280  million  In  taxes. 
I  challenged  Secretary  Dlllton  with  this  bill 
of  particulars.  The  tax  recommendations: 
(1)  Contradict  and  defeat  the  President's 
announced  goals,  (a)  economic  growth,  (b) 
relieve  unemployment,  (c)  free  up  Invest- 
ment capital,  (d)  Increase  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  (2)  Treat  oil  depletion  as 
tax  matter  rather  than  resource  policy. 
(3)  Result  in  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products.  (4)  Result  in 
less  exploration,  and  smaller  oil  reserves, 
fiirther  damaging  the  oil  Industry,  and  In- 
deed our  national  security,  oil  being  vital 
to  national  defense.  (5)  More  inequitable 
to  smaller  companies.  (0)  Add  administra- 
tive complexity.  (7)  Lowers  oil  earnings 
further  which  now  average  0.1  percent  of 
Invested  capital  as  against  10.4  percent  of 
all  Industry.  (8)  Further  burdens  Industry 
which  bears  6.7  percent  of  all  taxes — Federal. 
State,  local  now  totaling  67.8  billion.  (0) 
Weaken  our  international  competitive  po- 
sition.    (10)    Contradict  IMS  aim  oT  ov«r- 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R13>RESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Indeed  encouraging  to  note  how  many 
of  the  newer  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  discussed  the  need  for  adequate 
minority  staffs  for  congressional  com- 
mittees whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself. 

These  minority  Members,  who  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  seniority,  find 
themselves  under  a  great  handicap  be- 
cause they  have  the  least  access  to  one 
or  two  minority  staff  members  that 
might  exist  on  certain  committees. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  great  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  pride  that  I  noticed  in 
the  Monday,  April  22,  issue  of  the  Dart- 
mouth a  report  on  a  vigorous  speech  de- 
livered by  Congressman  James  C.  Clivk- 
LAND,  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  minor- 
ity staflQng  problem.  The  complete  text 
of  the  article  on  his  speech  follows : 

Clxvxuind  OxmstiTs  thk  Issttxs  CONrXONT- 
xtta  THK  88th  Congbess 

(By  Terence  A.  Lowe) 

"The  central  issue  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress Is  the  Issue  of  war  and  peace — no  Issue 
is  more  toiportant  than  this,"  said  New 
Hampshire  Congressnian  James  CurvixArn) 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Republicans 
Friday  evening. 

"On  this,  there  are  no  easy  solutions — I 
will  make  no  pontlflcation."  he  said. 

The  Republican  Congressman  turned  to 
"the  problem  of  the  state  of  the  national 
economy."  "Of  course,  everyone  would  like 
to  see  a  strong  growing  national  economy. 
But  there  Is  a  deep  split  of  opinion  as  to 
how  we  will  realles  this  objective,  on  this 
there  Is  a  real  division  between  the  two 
parUes." 


"The  Republicans  feel  that  the  way  to 
create  this  condition  is  to  unleash  busi- 
ness and  to  encourage  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

"I  am  against  the  approach  of  Govern- 
ment finding  people  Jobs  In  Government 
Initiated  programs,"  he  said. 

The  third  problem  he  considered  was  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress.  "Is  it 
equipped  to  transmit  the  will  of  the  people 
into  action?"  Mr.  Clxvzland  asked. 
"There  Is  a  strong  feeling  that  It  is  not," 
was  his  answer. 

"One  of  the  problems  Is  this:  Tools  of  the 
Congress  have  not  been  developed,  and  tills 
Is  mainly  due  to  the  staffing  problem." 

"This  has  been  called  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress." observed  Mr.  Clzvxlani).  "But  some- 
times It  Is  a  very  InteUlgent  thing  to  do 
nothing — especially  In  cases  of  wild  presi- 
dential schemes." 

"If  Congress  Is  not  coming  up  with  con- 
structive alternatives  to  presidential  pro- 
posals. It  Is  because  of  the  need  for  tre- 
mendous staffs.  For  the  Congress  to  come 
up  with  constructive  alternatives,  there 
must  also  be  staff  people  responsible  to 
Republicans. 

"If  the  Republican  Party  is  going  to  per- 
form the  historic  function  of  the  minority 
party,  it  has  got  to  have  the  staff  to  do  It. 
In  opposition  to  President  Kennedy's  or- 
ganization of  over  10,000  men,  such  a  staff 
Is  necessary  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  gov- 
ernment of  checks  and  balances."  concluded 
Congressman  Cleveland. 

SENATOR   MONAHAN:    NEW    RAMPSRIRX 
SWEEPSTAKES 

In  a  preliminary  speech,  State  Senator 
Robert  8.  Monahan  spoke  out  against  the 
New  Hampshire  sweepstakes  bUl  wlilch  has 
passed  both  the  house  and  the  senate.  This, 
Senator  Monahan  noted,  occurred  "despite 
the  fact  that  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  both  bodies  opposed  It." 

"Governor  King  will  have  6  days  to  act 
upon  the  bill  when  It  reaches  his  desk.  He 
has  voted  for  It  twice  as  a  house  member. 
He  has  not  taken  a  position  on  the  present 
bill,  but  the  general  feeling  Is  tiiat  he  will 
allow  the  bill  to  become  law  without  his 
signature,"  said  Senator  Monahan. 

"My  own  feeling  is  that  it  won't  be  long 
before  Federal  marshals  will  check  on  trans- 
portation of  tickets  across  State  lines.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  will  be  guilty  of  en- 
couraging people  to  violate  Federal  law  which 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  these  tickets 
across  State  lines."  stated  Senator  Monahan. 


Use  of  Federal  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLXNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  editorial 
comments  In  the  Greenville  News  of 
Greenville.  S.C.  on  the  subject  of  the 
recent  report  by  the  State  of  Mississippi 
on  the  use  of  force  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  incident  at  Oxford,  Miss., 
last  fall.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  Federal  force  Is  again  being  con- 
templated in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  I  think 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  these  edi- 
torial comments  from  the  Greenville 
News  of  May  3.  1963,  entiUed  "Yes,  It 
Was  Plain  Police  Brutality"  be  Included 


In  the  Record.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Yes,  It  Was  Plain  Police  Brutalitt 

One  needs  to  do  no  more  than  read  the 
Associated  Press  account  we  published  on 
page  1  recently  to  know  that  there  is  sub- 
stance to  the  report  of  a  special  Mississippi 
legislative  committee  that  prisoners  taken 
by  the  U.S.  marshals  last  fall  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  campus  were  mis- 
treated. 

They  were  subjected  to  what  is  popularly 
called  police  brutality  which  went  tar  be- 
yond that  which  Is  generally  enough  to  set 
Federal  agents  to  scurrying  and  congres- 
sional committees  to  Investigating — all  at 
the  Instigation  of  some  self-appointed  mi- 
nority advancement  or  protective  group. 

The  AP  story  summarized  the  ctiarges  of 
the  committee  in  the  lead,  followed  with  two 
pmragraphs  quoting  the  Justice  Department 
as  denying  the  truth  of  the  report  and  went 
on  to  give  more  details  from  the  committee 
report. 

That  was  enough  for  tis  at  the  time,  but 
we  now  have  more  information  from  at  least 
one  person  who  was  on  the  scene,  one  who 
interviewed  many  more  who  also  were  there 
and  saw  phases  of  the  situation  that  he  did 
not. 

And  the  Office  of  Bobby  Kennedy  can  call 
It  slanderous  and  point  out  that  certain  per- 
sons. Including  Federal  authorities,  were  not 
interviewed  by  the  investigators  to  its 
heart's  content. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  however  unruly 
the  mob  might  have  been,  the  marshals  and 
to  some  extent,  the  combat  troops  who  fol- 
lowed them  in  used  unduly  and  unlawfully 
harsh  tactics  In  handling  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  were  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  be- 
ing caught  at  or  near  the  scene. 

They  were  treated  as  prisoners  would  be 
treated  In  Castro's  Cuba  or  Khrushchev's 
Russia.  They  were  lined  up,  forced  to  clasp 
their  hand  behind  their  heads  and  hold 
them  there;  and  woe  be  unto  him  who 
became  fatigued  and  slipped  from  this  un- 
comfortable position. 

They  were  virtually  stripped  to  be  searched 
and  the  officers  were  as  careless  with  their 
clubs  as  they  were  when  they  fired  the  tear 
gas  shells  point  blank  into  the  crowds. 

No  one  in  authority  has  yet  denied  the 
episode  of  the  detainment  In  a  garage-like 
building  of  many  more  prisoners  than  the 
place  would  hold,  that  they  were  forced  to 
sit  for  hours  In  a  cramped  position,  denied 
food,  water,  medicine  or  sanitary  activities 
and  shoved  or  clubbed  if  they  moved. 

These  were  mainly  college  students  and 
other  young  people,  mind  you,  and  only  a 
few  were  toughs  from  the  outside. 

Among  others  the  Department  of  Justice 
said  should  have  been  Interviewed  were 
newsmeh  who  were  on  the  scene.  Well,  we 
just  happen  to  have  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject written  by  editor  James  J.  (Jack)  Kil- 
patrlck  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader  who 
arrived  on  the  campus  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing after  the  worst  of  the  violence. 

Here,  In  part.  Is  how  he  summarized  it: 

"We  were  there  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  October  1,  while  the  tear 
gas  still  drifted  In  stinging  patches  across 
the  university  campus.  We  stayed  In  the 
Lyceum,  the  university's  administration 
building,  or  very  near  It,  until  4  o'clock  that 
afternoon. 

"We  were  In  the  front  hall  of  the  Lyceum 
as  the  marshals  lined  up  their  captives. 
These  prisoners  were  mostly  high  school  and 
college  boys,  with  a  scattering  of  scruffy 
hUI-types. 

"All  morning  long,  the  marshals  kept  them 


standing  in  line  with  their  hands  clasped 
on  their  heads.  After  so  long  a  time,  the 
position  gets  to  be  agonizing. 

"One  by  one.  the  prisoners  were  jerked 
forward  and  told  to  lean  against  a  wall. 
Then  a  marshal  would  loosen  the  captive's 
belt,  pull  his  trousers  halfway  down,  and 
dimip  the  pockets  on  the  fioor.  Thus  frisked, 
the  C€iptlves  then  were  escorted,  or  shoved. 
Into  an  Interrogation  room. 

"After  a  while,  they  were  marched  in 
groups,  hands  again  clasi>ed  above  their 
heads,  to  another  room  downstairs.  Except 
in  a  handful  of  cases,  no  charges  were  filed 
against  any  of  them.  From  the  downstairs 
room  they  were  marched  to  two  prison  buses 
parked  In  front  of  the  lyceum,  where  the 
tear  gas  was  thickest. 

"And  there  they  sat,  all  day,  their  eyes 
burning,  without  food,  water,  or  toilet  facil- 
ities, and  without  opportunity  to  seek  coun- 
sel. Late  In  the  afternoon,  most  of  them 
were  released. 

"We  were  there.  In  the  lyceum,  at  the 
stroke  of  noon,  when  Gen.  Ted  Walker  was 
hauled  away.  One  marshal  woiild  have  been 
plenty  of  escort.  Mr.  Kennedy's  burly  com- 
mander, Mr.  McShane,  felt  five  husky  dep- 
uties were  required.  They  shoved  Walker  In 
a  bum's  rush  down  the  hall,  giving  iiim 
plenty  of  hard  elbow  In  the  kidneys,  and 
piled  him  Into  a  waiting  sedan. 

"Then  they  smacked  him  with  $100,000 
bail  (convicted  Communists,  pending  appeal, 
are  free  on  $6,000  ball) .  and  on  the  say-so  of 
some  psychiatrist  2,0(X)  miles  away,  who  read 
about  Walker  in  the  pafwrs,  they  jerryrigged 
an  order  to  slap  Walker  in  a  nut  house. 

"We  were  there  in  the  town  square  of  Ox- 
ford that  Monday  morning,  when  Federal 
troops  closed  off  the  area  and  made  It  their 
own  domain.  We  were  there  when  MP's 
with  fixed  bayonets  forced  local  women  and 
children  out  of  their  cars  in  order  to  search 
the  automobiles. 

"We  were  there  when  private  merchants, 
remote  from  the  riot,  were  ordered  to  close 
their  shops:  we  were  there  when  law-abiding 
townspeople  were  denied  access  to  their  own 
local  courthouse. 

"On  October  1  and  2,  we  talked  to  a  score 
of  newspa|>er,  radio-TV,  and  magazine  corre- 
spondents who  had  been  physically  present 
on  the  campus  on  Sunday  night,  September 
30,  when  the  riot  occurred. 

"Overwhelmingly,  they  agreed  that  experi- 
enced pwlice  officers  could  have  prevented  the 
riot  by  keeping  their  heads.  They  did  not 
exonerate  the  students,  but  they  put  primsjj 
blame  on  the  trigger-happy  McShane  and  his 
undisciplined  deputy  marshals. 

"This  was  an  ugly  riot.  We  don't  propose 
to  pretty  it  up.  But  in  our  own  view,  'bru- 
tality' is  a  fair  word  for  the  marshals'  con- 
duct.    If  the  shoe  fits,  Bobby,  put  It  on." 

Even  this  isn't  all.  During  Clemson's 
hours  of  trial,  we  spent  an  entire  evening 
with  two  newsmen  who  had  been  at  Oxford 
and  talked  with  others  who  had  been  there. 
Some  of  these  men  received  extra  pay  for 
enduring  the  hazards  of  a  riot,  but  they 
wanted  no  part  of  another  Oxford  incident. 

Also,  oxir  State  editor  interviewed  and 
wrote  the  story  of  a  student  who  tran&ferred 
from  Ole  Miss  to  Clemson  at  the  beginning 
of  this  semester.  This  boy  was  lucky  enough 
not  to  get  caught  directly  In  the  disorder, 
but  as  he  drove  away  from  the  Ole  Miss 
campus  toward  his  home,  he  was  stoppxed  on 
the  open  highway  by  troops.  He  was  forced 
to  take  all  his  l>elongliigs,  clothing  and  other 
things  one  needs  in  school,  out  of  his  car 
and  spread  them  out  in  a  pouring  rain  for 
inspection. 

There's  no  need  for  u?  here  to  draw  a 
contrast  between  this  and  what  would  liave 
happened  if  the  beleagured  police  in  certain 
Southern  rltles  handled  Negro  demonstra- 
tors even  one- tenth  as  roughly. 

The  mockery  of  It  Is  that  all  of  it  was 
done  In  the  name  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Biiaybe  the  Attorney  General  acted  out  of 
excessive  aeal  for  civil  rights,  but  he  made 
a  ihamblefl  cif  civil  Uber^.y. 

And  unless  the  adjoilnlstratlon  supple- 
menu  Its  denial  with  hard  factual  proof,  the 
Mississippi  report  stands  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  It  has  been  substantially  cor- 
roborated by  what  the  Department  of  Justice 
called  objective  observers. 


Pretideot  Kennedy  Lacks  Consistency  in 
Badcet  Views 


EDTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

aw   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATiyES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  Al.aE3l.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  confuiiion  in  the  United  States  today 
is  caused  by  the  lack  of  consistency  of 
President  Kennedy  on  fimdamental 
problems  facing  us.  Nowhere  has  the 
President  Ijeen  on  more  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject than  he  has  when  discussing  the 
budget,  inflation,  fiscal  responsibility. 
It  Is  impossible  to  know  from  one  day 
to  the  next  what  the  "party  line"  from 
the  White  House  will  be. 

To  refresh  our  memories  It  would  be 
well  to  s;udy  the  many  views  of  the 
President  on  the  budget  as  reported  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor  in  the  following  column 
from  the  Lo«  Angeles  Times  of  May  6. 

Perhaps  IJ  Is  time  to  ask.  indeed  to 
demand,  that  the  President  stop  repudi- 
ating his  Ciunpaign  statements  and  live 
up  to  his  pi'omises. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  los  Angelas  Times,  May  6,  1963] 

PKCSIEE«T'8    VIZWS    Olf    THK    BXTDGXT 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Our  Presllent  must  turn  against  every 
normal,  selfish  Impulse  and  return  to  his 
spoken  ^iirantees. 

It  was  on  these  that  he  was  entriisted 
with  the  caie  of  our  Nation  and.  Indeed,  of 
our  very  lives. 

Blany  of  the  guarantees  remain  unre- 
deemed In  both  the  foreign  policy  area  and 
economic  area.  But  a  start  Is  timely  re- 
garding the  budget,  now  under  debate  In 
Congress. 

Our  President  Is  deliberately  demanding, 
promoting,  and  fighting  for  an  unbalanced 
budget.  Bis  arguments  supporting  this 
theory  ar«  currently  famous.  And  he  Is 
swinging,  rull  punch,  at  the  congressional 
resistance. 

Tet,  It  is  morally  and  Intellectually  Im- 
possible for  our  President  to  unsay  his  own 
guarantees: 

September  26.  1960:  "I  believe  In  the  bal- 
anced budget." 

October  7.  1960:  "I  said  last  week  I  be- 
lieved In  i\  balanced  budget.  Wa  can 
balance  the  budget  unless  we  have  a  na- 
tional   emeri;ency    or   a   severe    depression." 

October  13.  1960:  "I  itate  again  that  I  be- 
lieve In  a  balanced  budget  and  have  sup- 
ported that  concept  during  my  14  years  In 
Congress.  Here  Is  where  I  stand  and  I  Just 
want  to  have  It  on  the  public  record." 

October  21,  1940:  "Statements  have  been 
made  thAt  I  am  In  favor  of  unbalancing  the 
budget.  TtLxt  Is  wholly  wrong,  wholly  In 
error.  Ttiat  Is  not  my  view  and  I  think  it 
ought  to  b<)  stated  very  clearly  in  the 
record." 


November  2,  I960;  "To  hold  Itown  the 
cost  of  living  we  must  strike  at  Inflation  on 
all  fronts.  To  do  this  we  should  balance 
the  budget." 

Now,  this  conflict — 100  percent — between 
expressed  convictions  makes  It  Impossible  to 
know  what  ftir.  Kennedy  believes.  Does  a 
broken  conviction  give  strength  to  a  second 
conviction,  which  Is  the  reverse?  Do  two 
broken  convictions  add  up  to  the  truth? 
Where  do  we  go  In  the  face  of  a  sltxiatlon 
like  thU? 

We  seek,  we  need,  we  must  have  guidance 
from  our  President.  Congress  seeks  guid- 
ance. In  fact,  the  whole  free  world  seeks 
guidance  from  the  President. 

We  cannot  be  told  one  thing  on  Mondays. 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  another  thing 
on  Tuesdays.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
Neither  can  the  world.  And  neither  can 
this  practice  t>e  permitted  among  respon- 
sible subordinates. 

When  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon 
sought  confirmation  of  his  appointment 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  he 
stated,  "Everything  we  do  depends  on  having 
a  sound  fiscal  system."  He  called  a  tMtianced 
budget  "essential  for  national  security." 

Within  90  days  he  was  calling  deficits  "not 
a  cause  for  alarm."  And  to  this  very  day 
Dillon  is  calling  the  continuing  deficits  "en- 
tirely appropriate." 

Name  this  performance  anything  you 
wish.  It  does  not  contain  convictions.  For 
convictions  cannot  be  manufactured  to  suit 
a  moment,  a  purpose  or  a  person.  Convic- 
tions   can    be    right.     They    can    be    wrong. 

But  they  have  to  be  convictions. 

A  great  storm  cloud  mounts  and  darkens 
and  Its  crimson  rim  reaches  out  to  suck 
down  the  sun.  The  whole,  round  earth 
watches  the  fire-fllnglng  monsters  of  the 
Kremlin,  wondering  where  trouble  will 
come  and  when. 

Instead  of  the  fovir  freedoms  we  have  the 
four  fears:  fear  erf  war;  fear  ot  Inflation, 
fear  of  bankruptcy,  fear  of  defeat.  It  will 
take  much  careful  performance  and  a  great 
deal  of  paraosuU  carrying  power  In  the  Presi- 
dent's graat  name  to  carry  us  through  these. 

The  two  Indispensable  Ingredients — abso- 
lutely indispensable — are  convictions  and 
Integrity.  The  heart  these  can  sing  to  Is 
the  heart  of  America  and  the  heart  of  the 
free  world. 

In  press  conferences,  on  TV.  In  all  media 
reaching  our  people.  If  the  President  has 
changed  his  mind  on  repeatedly  stated 
fundamentals,  we  need  to  be  told  this.  It 
Is  not  enough,  and  certainly  not  permLssable, 
merely  to  rely  on  the  public's  forgetfulneas-^ 
as  about  budget  convictions,  convictions  pro- 
hibiting the  Soviet  lodgement  In  Cuba.  etc. — 
and  then  break  off  on  a  completely  reverse 
course. 

If  credence  goes,  everything  goes.  Noth- 
ing Is  so  costly  to  our  authority  In  tha 
world  and.  therefore,  to  peace. 


The  Kennedy  Line  on  Cnba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
Republicans  in  Congress  have  been  call- 
ing for  an  explanation  of  the  sulministra- 
tlon's  lack  of  positive  action  In  dealing 
with  Soviet  Influence  in  this  hemisphere. 
But  our  criticism  and  questions  have 
been  met  with  countercharges  of  "Irre- 


sponsiblility"  and  implications  that  we 
are  advocating  war. 

It  is  Interesting  to  me.  therefore,  to 
read  In  the  Richmond  ( Va.)  News  Leader 
for  April  25,  an  editorial  account  of  the 
President's  attitude  on  Cuba  by  an  un- 
named member  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

This  unofBclal  line  reveals  some  not- 
too-surprlslng  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  It  reveals 
what  the  logical  extension  of  the  "twi- 
light struggle"  policy  on  communism  as 
applied  to  Cuba  has  accomplished — the 
tightening  of  the  Soviet  grip  on  the  is- 
land and  the  further  infiltration  of  other 
Latin  American  countries  from  the  Red 
base  In  the  Caribbean. 

This  attitude  naively  regards  any  crit- 
icism of  the  President  as  an  indication 
of  lack  of  confldence  or  casting  of  doubt 
on  his  veracity.  It  cannot  tolerate  con- 
structive criticism  by  the  minority  party, 
yet  It  never  Invites  Republicans  to  partic- 
ipate in  foreign  policy  decisions.  Then  it 
demands  full  support  of  the  woefully  in- 
adequate policies  by  all  Members  of 
Congress.  I  believe  It  behooves  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
cerned with  a  workable  strategy  to  end 
Communist  subversion  in  Latin  Ameri- 
ca to  read  the  following  editorial,  "The 
Kennedys  on  Cuba": 

(From   the   Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader, 
Apr.   26.    1963) 

Thx  Kknns>T8  on  Cuba 

A  member  of  President  Kennedy's  National 
Security  CoxincU  the  other  day  treated  a  re- 
porter friend  of  his  to  a  frank  but  nonat- 
tiibutlve  discussion  of  Just  what  the  ofllclal 
line  Is  on  Cuba.  While  the  facts  aren't 
startling,  the  attitude  Is. 

First  of  all,  the  official  line  Is  one  of  In- 
dignation against  anybody  who  doubts  the 
President's  veracity.  When  the  President 
last  rummer  was  talking  about  Russian 
"technicians"  and  "defensive  weapons"  In 
Cuba,  that's  all  that  were  there.  As  soon 
as  tha  President  found  out  for  certain  that 
Soviet  troopp  and  offensive  weapons  had 
been  rushed  In  under  closed  hatches,  he 
promptly  reported  to  the  American  people. 
Persons  like  Senator  Kxatino  who  prema- 
turely reported  on  these  same  things  were 
either  Just  guessing  or  were  spreading  gossip 
from  excitable  Cuban  refugees. 

Next,  anybody  who  worries  unduly  about 
the  Soviet  presence  In  Cuba  lacks  "faith" 
In  America.  It's  Just  Inconceivable  that  17,- 
000  Russian  soldiers  In  the  Caribbean  could 
endanger  the  United  States.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment that  Russians  are  needed  to  teach 
Castro  anything  about  revolutionizing  Latin 
America,  that's  silly  because  Castro  Is  a 
pretty   good   revolutionist    himself. 

There  are  many  ways  (although  none  were 
specified  In  this  Ulk)  by  which  Cuba  can  get 
rid  of  Castro.  But  we  can't  have  a  Navy 
blockade  and  we  cant  tolerate  antl-Commu- 
nlst  raiders  for  one  simple  reason — some 
Russians  might  be  killed.  If  one  or  more 
Russians  were  killed,  that  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  60  million  Americans  who  might 
be  Incinerated  In  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Finally,  the  presence  of  Russian  troops  In 
Cuba  Is  no  more  alarming  than  their  pres- 
ence In  Berlin.  Communism  is  a  world- 
wide menace,  and  It  Isnt  at  all  surprising 
that  It  has  spread  to  an  Island  that  lies  off- 
shore from  Florida. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  revelations. 
A  lot  of  people  who  dont  like  the  adminis- 
tration have  been  saying  all  along  that  the 
Kennedy  brothers  are  peevish  about  criti- 
cism, bankrupt  In  initiative,  disingenuous 
In  flndlng  excuses  and  tlnild  about  taking 
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acUon.  But  to  hear  It  from  the  horse's 
mouth  Is  pretty  distressing.  And  how  we 
wish  it  were  otherwise. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  hear  from  an 
inside  source  that  the  President  had  kicked 
himself  In  the  pants  over  past  mistakes  and 
vowed  like  a  man  to  do  better.  It  would 
be  good  to  hear  that  he  went  Into  a  Justi- 
fiable rage  at  the  effrontery  of  Russia's  In- 
vasion of  our  hemisphere.  We  think  the  im- 
plied Idea  that  one  Russian  death  might  be 
avenged  by  millions  of  American  deaths 
ought  to  be  reversed.  Our  enemies  ought 
to  be  told,  and  told  emphatically,  that  they 
will  be  held  accountable'  for  every  American 
life  taken  or  threatened  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  Is  language,  and  action,  they 
can  understand. 


The  True  Meaning  of  "Aloha' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or    HAWAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  «)eech  de- 
livered by  Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  as  It  exemplifies  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Hawaiian  word  "Aloha." 
Too  much  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
that  word  by  way  of  a  commercial  In- 
terpretation. I  think  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune for  a  real  definition  of  the  term 
which  Is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  In 
Hawaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address   bt    Gov.    John    A.    Buairs   to   the 

Abbociation     or    Hawaiian    Civic    Clttbs, 

Kailua-Kona,  HAWAn,  Aprii.  19,  1963 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
here  tonight,  particularly  In  this  setting 
and  in  this  place.  I  have  always  had  a 
special  fondness  for  Kona,  which  represents 
to  many  of  us  the  Idyllic  retreat  to  which 
we  would  like  to  retire  when  the  cares  of 
our  more  urban  pursuits  weigh  too  heavily 
on  us. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  your  associa- 
tion selected  this  site  to  convene — to  reflect 
on  your  achievements  to  date  and  to  chart 
your  future  course  and  objectives. 

The  timing  of  your  convention  Is  also 
particularly  appropriate.  For,  once  again, 
events  of  recent  weeks  have  focused  the  spot- 
light of  public  attention  on  the  role  of  our 
Hawaiian  friends  and  neighbors  In  our  com- 
munity. 

I  believe  that  In  the  latest  and  previous 
public  discussion  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  overlook  or  minimize  what  I  regard  as 
the  very  great  contribution  which  the 
Hawallans  have  made  and  are  making  to 
our  cultxire  and  our  way  of  life. 

Our  common  and  popular  standards  of 
accomplishment — our  very  definition  and 
understanding  of  success — all  too  frequently 
emphasize  material  wealth  and  professional 
and  social  status. 

Fortunately,  these  values  are  not  accepted 
universally  as  the  final  measure  of  success. 

Who  are  we  to  say  whether  the  home- 
steader at  Walmea  or  on  Molokal  Is  not  as 
successful  as  the  business  baron  of  Merchant 
Street. 

In  terms  of  attitude  toward  the  meaning 
of  life  and  values  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  a  cash  register  or  a  bank  account,  I  con- 
tend that  Hawallans  are  mora  succeasful 
than  the  rest  of  xis. 


The  graceful  friendliness,  the  unhesitat- 
ing generosity,  which  we  recognize  as  the 
aloha  spirit,  are  attributes  which  character- 
ize our  Hawaiian  people.  These  qualities 
have  been  transmuted  throughout  the 
Islands  and  have  served  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  In  Hawaii. 

Without  this  spirit — this  quality  of  friend- 
liness— these  Islands  would  be  Just  so  many 
volcanic  outcropplngs  covered  with  trees  and 
houses  and  populated  by  men  and  women  of 
no  specially  noteworthy  characteristic. 

These  Islands  would  not  be  HawaU. 

There  are  other  Islands  elsewhere  Just  as 
beautiful  or  more  so. 

But  there  Is  no  other  Hawaii,  and  for  this 
priceless  distinction  and  heritage  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Hawallans. 

The  fact  that  "aloha"  has  been  exploited 
for  commercial  purposes  beclouds  recogni- 
tion of  the  more  Important  and  the  more 
enduring  meaning  of  that  word. 

The  fact  that  It  has  very  valuable  com- 
merlclal  significance  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever. Our  tourist  industry  would  not  have 
the  potential  that  it  has  without  our 
Hawaiian  spirit  aloha. 

This  same  spirit  also  underlies  Hawaii's 
future  as  a  center  of  friendly  cultural  Inter- 
change with  other  Pacific  countries. 

So  here  again  we  And  the  Hawaiian  heri- 
tage given  new  meaning  in  our  life  today 
and  offering  new  hope  that  these  islands  can 
contribute  to  extension  of  friendship,  under- 
standing, and  peace  far  beyond  these  shores. 

In  a  world  ideologically  divided,  and  at  a 
time  when  mankind  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, when  there  is  universal  yearning 
for  answers  to  human  relations,  the  friend- 
ship standards,  tolerances  and  generosity 
which  we  have  inherited  from  Hawallans  are 
of  far  more  importance  than  ever  before. 

In  country  after  country,  we  have  wit- 
nessed repudiation-  of  our  foreign  i>ollcy 
when  that  policy  has  been  based  solely  on 
mUltarlsm,  materials,  and  money,  which  are 
commonly  and  mistakenly  identified  abroad 
as  the  American  way  of  life. 

But  when  we  have  attempted,  as  we  are 
doing  through  the  Peace  Corps,  to  under- 
stand other  peoples  and  their  problems  and 
to  help  them  on  the  basis  of  simple  friend- 
ship on  a  people-to-people  basis,  we  gain 
acceptance  and  understanding,  and  we  are 
able  to  build  for  peace. 

So,  my  point  here  is  that  even  in  the 
heady  and  complex  atmosphere  of  foreign 
poMcy  we  are  rediscovering  something  that 
Hawaii  and  the  Hawallans  have  knovm  all 
along:  You  can't  buy  friendship. 

Success  In  life — whether  It  is  life  in  a  taro 
patch  or  life  in  the  United  Nations — has  no 
price  tag,  in  terms  of  dollar  value  or  cost 
or  material  wealth. 

Now,  having  given  recognition  to  the  price- 
less heritage  we  enjoy  from  the  Hawallans, 
let's  look  at  another  side  of  the  picture. 

Let  me  be  very  frank  about  this.  I  some- 
times question  whether  we  are  really  bene- 
fiting our  people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  or 
the  Intercultural  character  of  our  commu- 
nity by  OUT  continued,  and  at  times  Intensi- 
fied, emphasis  on  Hawallans  as  a  racial  group. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  associated  with 
me  In  the  new  State  administration  several 
individuals  of  Hawaiian  ancestry.  I  regard 
these  Individuals  as  persons  of  gp'eat  com- 
petence and  integrity. 

These  Include  William  S.  Richardson,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor:  Kekoa  Kaapu,  one  of 
my  administrative  assistants;  Edwin  Mooklnl, 
who  I  recently  appointed  as  administrative 
assistant  In  the  new  and  highly  complex 
field  of  data  processing;  Kalpo  Kauka,  deputy 
director  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Also,  Val  Uml  Marciel,  the  State  comp- 
troller; William  G.  Among,  director  of  social 
services;  and  Mrs.  Edna  Taufaasau,  personnel 
director. 

Wa  associate  with  these  individuals  and 
work  with  them  as  individuals  who  have  tha 


skills,  experience,  education   and  character 
we  need  in  government  service. 

The  State  needs  them.  The  community 
needs  people  of  their  talent.  They  are 
serving  the  cwnmunity  as  a  whole.  They  do 
not  seek  and  do  not  receive  special  consider- 
ation because  they  are  of  Hawaiian  ancestry. 

They  very  competently  meet  the  challenges 
of  their  positions  and  are  secure  in  the  recog- 
nition of  their  abilities. 

While  I  believe  in  legislation  which  under- 
lies the  purpose  and  need  for  our  Department 
of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands.  I  think  that  pro- 
gram can  be  Improved  administratively  and 
by  Unking  the  department's  activities  more 
closely  with  those  of  the  executive. 

We  can  and  should  develop  a  more  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  our  economy  from 
this  program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
when  we  stop  to  contemplate  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  American  Indian  as  a  result  of 
the  paternalistic  program  of  reservation  and 
special  treatment  and  special  schools,  we  have 
a  very  sad  record  of  accomplishment. 

Paternalism  and  special  protection  have 
really  done  nothing  more  for  the  Indians 
than  to  provide  them  with  what  amounts  to 
custodial  care.  The  program  has  not  inspired 
or  motivated  them,  nor  has  It  equipped  them 
to  become  a  real  part  of  contemporary 
American  life. 

Moreover,  overprotectlon  has  led  to  sdme 
cases  of  exploitation  by  the  more  oppor- 
tunistic minded. 

By  contrast,  the  people  of  Hawaiian  an- 
ce6tJ7  have  In  large  measure  adjusted  their 
lives  to  changing  conditions  in  the  environ- 
ment of  these  Islands. 

More  Important,  though,  is  that  they  have 
in  the  past  contributed  leadership  to  change 
in  the  broad  interaet  of  the  entire  com- 
munity and  are  doing  so  today,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

My  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  the 
Hawaiian  societies  and  various  organizations  > 
which  have  such  a  rich  and  proud  history 
of  endeavor,  should  not  be  persuaded  by 
temporary  considerations  to  fall  bcu:k  into 
a  defensive  jKJsture. 

Answers  to  the  problems  facing  the 
Hawallans,  In  my  Judgment,  are  not  so 
unique  that  they  are  to  be  found  In  reliance 
on  special  protection  or  paternalistic  pro- 
grams •    •   •  or  In  self-pity. 

Hawaiian  societies  will  be  best  serving 
their  req>ected  members  if  their  goals  are 
broadened  to  look  forward  and  otttward  for 
opportunities  through  which  the  talents 
Hawallans  have  may  find  room  for  expres- 
sion and  fulfillment  in  the  Interests  of  the 
entire  community. 

We  all  owe  much  to  the  Hawallans.  These 
Islands  and  the  new  State  would  Indeed  be 
poor  and  ordinary  without  the  rich  heritage 
Hawallans  have  bestowed  upon  us  and  un- 
selflshly   shared   with   us   all. 

We  wUl  continue  to  move  forward  as  a 
community  and  as  a  State  only  to  the  extent 
we  continue  to  be  motivated  by  the 
Hawaiian  spirit  of  friendliness  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  good. 

I  thank  you  for  this  privilege  of  address- 
ing you. 

My  beet  wishes  for  a  most  successful 
convention. 

Mahalo. 


Shaping  the  Big  Stick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President,    I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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the  Senate  a  very  fine  article  on  anU- 
tnist  m  the  Common  Market,  entitled 
•  Shaping  the  ]3ig  Stick."  which  appeared 
in  Newsweek  riagazine  on  April  29.  1963. 

I  ask  unaimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RlCORD.  ^        _^,   , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Shafing  thk  Bio  Stick 

One  of  the  most  outapoken  critic*  oX  blg- 
neM  in  American  bxislness  flew  to  BruaaeU 
last  week  to  Uke  a  loolc  at  what  the  Bxiro- 
pean  Common  Market  planned  to  do  about 
blgnew  m  European  bualne-.  For  Senator 
EsTKS  KwAuvn  and  hl«  lU-man  delegation, 
the  tour  was  prompted  by  more  than  aca- 
demic curiosity:  ECMs  year-old  antlcartel 
policy  could  eventually  have  a  mighty  Influ- 
ence on  the  ability  of  US.  Industry  to  com- 
pete in  the  »lx-naUon  area.  Despite  an  at- 
tack of  Asian  flu  which  kept  him  In  bed  for 
1  of  his  4  days  In  Brussels,  the  Tennessee 
Democrat  talked  with  some  60  ECM  offlclals. 
lawyers,  businessmen,  and  economists  to  And 
out  Just  how  ttie  Common  Market  plans  to 
deal  with  Euroi>es  age-old  tendency  toward 
cartellzatlon. 

Those  plana  are.  In  fact  only  beginning  to 
take  shape.  Tie  Common  Market's  anti- 
cartel  division  las  strongly  worded  powers; 
most  agreements  In  restraint  of  trade  are 
banned.  But  the  ability  of  Its  smaU.  40-man 
staff  to  back  up  trust- busting  decisions  is 
still  untested.  It  could,  for  Instance,  levy 
fines  of  up  to  <il  million,  but  as  yet  hasn't 
moved  against  any  violators.  Indeed,  ac- 
cording to  U.S.  observers,  European  policy  U 
roughly  where  t  was  In  the  United  States 
before  Theodore  Roosevelt  started  brandish- 
ing his  big  stick  at  big  business. 

Hans  von  der  Oroeben,  of  Germany,  the 
Common  Market's  antlcartel  commissioner, 
quickly  pointed  out  that  the  ECM  does  not 
oppose  bigness  jwr  se.  "In  many  cases,"  he 
s&ld,  "we  favor  mergers."  But,  he  added,  "we 
must  proceed  or  several  fronts  at  the  same 
time."  His  polit:  The  Common  Market 
wants  to  encouj-age  the  Industrial  bigness 
needed  to  supply  the  growing  mass  market  of 
lt»  members  but  It  must  also  prevent  abuses 
that  might  s^m  from  bigness. 

FsgcKDKWT  srrrcas 

Of  some  40.000  complaints  and  requests  for 
exemption  brought  so  far  (largely  by  com- 
panies and  Individuals),  only  1  has  been 
decided  by  the  ECM's  High  Court  of  Justice. 
In  a  dispute  over  exclusive  franchises,  it  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  the  ECM's  anti- 
cartel  regulations  automatically  override  the 
laws  of  the  Individual  member  states. 

Another  key  case  now  on  the  docket  in- 
volves Ortindlg.  a  big  German  radio  and  tape- 
recorder  firm.  In  1958.  Henri  Keller,  a 
Parisian  who  sold  bridal  trousseaux  door  to 
door,  started  to  l:3iport  electrical  appliances 
because  the  advent  of  the  Common  IiCarket 
allowed  him  to  buy  such  products  In  their 
country  of  origin  and  sell  them  at  reduced 
prices  In  France.  ("I  do  not  consider  myself 
an  Importer  but  a  wholesaler  of  European 
goods."  he  said.)  Authorized  French  dis- 
tributors of  the  a])pllances  haled  Keller  into 
court  In  an  effort  to  halt  his  operations. 
After  contradictory  decisions  In  the  French 
courts,  the  matter  went  to  the  ECM  antitrust 
section.  A  favorable  Judgment  for  Keller 
would  mean.  In  eflect,  that  exclusive  dealer- 
ship arrangements  cannot  be  enforced  be- 
yond national  boundaries. 

To  keep  abreast  of  such  developments,  Ave 
American  law  firms  have  specialists  stationed 
full  time  In  Brussels.  They  have  already 
concluded  that  tlie  United  States  might 
actually  benefit  from  the  antlcartel  move- 
ment, which  coMlC  well  ban  existing  dis- 
crimination against.  U.S.  imports  by  nation* 


of  the  Six  Senator  KcFAUVia  agrees.  "We're 
delighted  to  see  the  determined  start  that 
has  been  made  here."  he  says.  "It's  much  to 
Um  good  for  the  free  world  and  for  business- 
men on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  And  the 
Senator,  who  Intends  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
long-range  ramifications  of  the  ECM  antl- 
cartel policy  after  he  returns  to  the  United 
States,  adds  that  "we  In  the  SUtes  have 
much  to  leiu'n  from  the  experiment  that  Is 
going  on  here.  And  perhaps  the  offlclals  ot 
the  Common  Market  can  find  some  use  In 
studying  our. methods  |  which  are)  based  on 
a  much  longer  experience  In  the  antitrust 
field." 


Ronald  Reagan  Speaki  Out  on  Proleclinf 
Our  Freedoms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  rixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  196i 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. April  29,  1963.  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan 
spoke  to  a  large  crowd  attending  the 
honors  day  acUvities  in  the  gymnasium 
at  Dixon  High  School  which  is  located 
In  my  district.  Reagan  is  a  graduate  of 
Dixon  High. 

The  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  gave 
complete  coverage  to  Reagan's  remarks 
and  covered  his  entire  lecture  in  four 
installment*  beginning  with  the  May  1. 
1963.  Issue.  Under  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  the  first  article  in  todays  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  will  Insert  the  following  articles 
during  the  next  3  days  we  are  in  session. 

I  commend  Mr.  Reagan's  very  timely 
and  stimulating  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  The  first  install- 
ment follows: 

What  Pricx  Preidom? 

( Editors  Notk.— This  Is  the  first  portion  of 
a  four-part  Installment  on  the  lecture.  "What 
Price  Freedom?"  given  by  Ronald  Reagan. 
Monday.  In  Dixon.) 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

Early  In  this  century  a  President  who 
served  In  a  time  of  easygoing,  no  crisis  to 
underline  his  name  In  history,  revealed 
something  of  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He  said. 
"A  revolution  Is  taking  place  which  will 
leave  the  people  dependent  on  Government. 
Finding  markets  will  develop  Into  fixing 
prices  and  finding  employment.  Next  step 
will  be  to  furnish  markets  and  employment 
or  In  default  pay  a  bounty  or  dole.  Those 
who  look  with  apprehension  on  these  ten- 
dencies do  not  lack  humanity  but  are  In- 
fluenced by  the  belief  that  the  result  of 
such  measures  will  be  to  deprive  the  people 
of  character  and  liberty." 

Today  those  who  "look  with  apprehension 
on  these  tendencies"  are  not  only  charged 
with  "lacking  humanity"  but  are.  more 
often  than  not.  assailed  as  reactionaries  and 
rlghtwlng  extremists.  Many  people  ot  good 
will  stand  confused  in  the  highly  emotional 
atmosphere  which  colors  the  exchange  of 
charge  and  countercharge. 

The  world  today  Is  faced  with  a  choice 
between  totalitarianism  and  freedom.  All 
of  us  are  conscious  of  the  threat  of  the 
bomb.  Speaking  for  the  enemy  Lenin  said. 
"If  it  should  become  necessary  to  kill  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  people  In  the  world  it 
would  be  worth  It  If  the  remaining  one- 
fourth  were  Conununlst."  This  kind  of 
threat  Is  easy  to  understand.    Not  so  simple 


Is    the    relating   of    our   domestic    difference 
to  the  world  struggle. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  for  choosing  and 
we  should  recognize  that  two  contrary  phi- 
losophies divide  us.  Either  we  believe  In 
our  traditional  system  of  Individual  freedom 
with  constltuUonal  llmlu  on  the  power  of 
government,  or  we  abandon  the  American 
Revolution  and  confess  that  an  Intellectual 
elite  In  some  far  distant  capital  can  plan 
for  us  better  than  we  can  plan  for  ourselves. 
Asked  how  long  our  Republic  would  en- 
dure, James  Russell  Lowell,  when  Minister 
to  England  replied.  "It  will  last  Just  so  long 
as  the  people  retain  the  Ideas  of  the  men 
who  created  that  Republic."  What  were 
thoae  ideas?  Very  simply — you  and  I  have 
Ood  given  rights,  among  them  freedom  and 
the  ability  to  determine  our  own  destiny. 
Government's  only  excuse  for  being  Is  to  see 
that  no  Individual  or  group  In  our  midst 
and  no  outside  aggressor  can  take  this  free- 
dom from  us.  Government  Is  a  watchdog, 
not  a  cow  to  be  milked. 

There  have  only  been  a  few  moments  of 
freedom  In  all  man's  history  and  most  of 
those  moments  have  been  ours.  But  free- 
dom Is  never  more  than  one  generation 
away  traai  extinction.  We  can  pass  It  on  to 
our  children  only  if  we  are  determined  to 
defend  It  and  cherish  It.  The  late  Judge 
Learned  Hand  said.  "Liberty  lies  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  When  It  dies 
there,  no  constitution,  no  law.  no  court  can 
save  It." 

From  our  Nation's  beginning  we  have  been 
warned  that  freedom  can  be  lost  Inadvert- 
ently by  our  own  acts.  A  more  recent 
warning  was  voiced  by  Nlklta  Khrxishchev 
when  he  told  the  Rvimanlan  railway  work- 
ers, "I  am  convinced  that  tomorrow  the  red 
flag  will  fly  over  the  United  States,  but  we 
will  not  fly  the  flag.  It  will  be  the  Amer- 
icans themselves." 

Today  under  the  unremitting  pressure  of 
the  cold  war  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that 
all  the  problems  of  human  need  can  be 
solved  by  Government.  We  are  told  that 
our  traditional  system  of  Individual  liberty 
Is  Incapable  of  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  century,  we  must  have  a 
Government-controlled  and  planned  econ- 
omy. Howard  K.  Smith  (rather  prominent 
lately  for  TV  activities),  has  written.  "The 
market  mechanism  and  the  profit  motive 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  •  •  •  Th« 
distribution  of  goods  must  be  effected  by  a 
planned  economy.  The  profit  motive  must 
be  replaced  by  the  Incentives  of  the  welfaire 
state." 

A  VS.  Senator  has  said,  "The  Soviet  ex- 
periment In  socialism  Is  no  more  radical 
for  these  times  than  was  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  the  time  of 
George  nJ."  And  White  House  Adviser  Ar- 
thur Schleslnger,  Jr.,  writes,  "There  seems 
to  be  no  Inherent  obstacle  to  the  gradual 
advance  of  socialism  In  the  United  States, 
through  a  series  of  new  deals."  •  •  •  He 
sees  the  cold  war  disappearing,  "through  a 
peaceful  transition  Into  a  not  undemocratic 
socialism."  In  other  words,  we  will  not 
stand  firm  for  a  choice  between  our  free 
system  and  communism  but  will  move  to  the 
left  and  the  Communists,  losing  their  fear 
and  mistrust,  will  come  to  the  right. 

What  this  really  means  U  that  we  tell  a 
billion  of  our  fellow  humans  now  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  give  up  their 
hopes  of  freedom  because  we've  decided  to 
get  along  with  their  slave  masters. 

What  of  this  choice  they  would  offer  us 
as  a  means  of  escaping  the  bomb?  True,  the 
Socialists  are  enemies  of  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin — but  only  because  they  believe 
these  ruthless  men  have  brutally  perverted 
the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx.  The  Socialists 
themselves  are  still  dedicated  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property,  the  free  economy — 
Indeed,  freedom  Itself  as  we  have  known  it. 
And  they  are  not  unaware  of  the  tide  run- 


ning In  their  favor.  A  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Fabian  Socialist  Society  has  written. 
"OX  course,  we  dont  want  a  Russian  vic- 
tory— but  we  don't  want  an  American  victory 
either." 

They  see  their  Utopian  dream  coming  true 
through  the  efforts  of  Americans  who  only 
advocate  the  liberal  welfare  philosophy.  Now 
let  me  make  it  plain — I  don't  think  the  over- 
whelming  majority  of  liberals  would  know- 
ingly support  a  socialist  or  Communist  take- 
over. I  believe  they  are  sincere,  patriotic 
and  motivated  by  the  most  humanitarian 
IdeaU.  It  would  be  Immoral  and  foolish  to 
Infer  otherwise.  But  It  would  be  equally 
foolish  to  let  them  have  their  way  without 
opposition.  If  someone  is  setting  fire  to  the 
house  It  doesn't  make  much  difference 
whether  be  Is  a  deliberate  arsonist  or  Just 
being  careless  with  matches — the  end  result 
Is  the  same. 

Plutarch  said,  "The  real  destroyer  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  Is  he  who  spreads 
among  them  bounties,  donations  and  bene- 
fits." Thomas  Jefferson  predicted  future 
happiness  for  the  people  If,  "We  can  prevent 
government  from  wasting  the  labors  of  the 
people  under  the  pretense  of  taking  care  of 
them." 

Those  who  see  only  government  as  an  an- 
swer to  human  misery,  should  ask  them- 
selves, what  happens  to  freedom  when  the 
executive  branch  of  government  can  use  the 
power  granted  It  by  the  people,  and  the  tax 
money  collected  from  the  people,  to  coerce 
the  people.  Government  tends  to  grow. 
Government  programs  take  on  a  weight  and 
momentum  of  their  ovm,  and  they  assume 
an  Immortality  that  gives  the  life  beyond  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  that  brought  them 
Into  being.  We  see  today  a  permanent  struc- 
ture of  government  so  big  and  complex  It  Is 
almost  beyond  comprehension  and  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
Is  an  example  of  this  seeming  immortality. 
Twenty-flve  years  ago  to  live  on  a  farm  was 
to  be  without  the  advantage  of  electricity. 
The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
was  created  and,  together  with  public  and 
Investor  owned  utilities.  It  has  brought  about 
the  almost  complete  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity to  rural  areas.  Ninety-eight  percent 
of  the  farms  in  America  have  power.  But 
Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Administration  does  not 
go  Into  rotlrement  or  even  settle  back  to  a 
minor  role  of  supervision  now  that  the  Job 
has  been  accomplished.  This  year  its  budget 
went  up  another  $170  million  to  almost  a 
half  billion  per  year. 

Our  government  today  Is  engaged  in  oper- 
ating and  running  mcM-e  Chan  17.500  busi- 
nesses covering  47  different  lines  of  activity. 
These  businesses  operate  tax  free,  rent  free 
and  dividend  free.  They  compete  openly 
with  our  taxpaylng  citizens  and  In  the  proc- 
ess, each  year,  they  lose  almost  as  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  &a  are  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  from  all  of  the  personal 
Income  tax. 

But  some  tell  us  that  Government  spend- 
ing Is  a  necessity.  That  In  this  near  theory 
of  Government  it  Is  Government  spending 
that  stimulates  the  economy  and  brings 
about  growth  and  prosperity.  Well,  let's 
take  a  look  at  some  of  this  Government 
spending  and  what  a  stimulant  It  has  been. 
There  has  been  no  greater  spending  In  any 
single  area  of  the  United  States  than  has 
been  done  over  the  last  couple  of  decades 
by  TV  A — The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 
the  great  power  trust  of  our  Government. 
And  yet  in  the  169  counties  of  that  area,  in 
spite  of  all  this  spending,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment declares  that  50  percent  of  those  coun- 
tries are  permanent  areas  of  poverty,  distress 
and  unemplojrment. 

There  are  today  over  2^/t,  million  Federal 
employees.  In  1943  there  was  1  top-salaried 
executive  among  them  for  every  89  Govern- 


ment employees.  Today  there  is  1  for  every 
17.  Now  I  dont  mean  that  this  should  be 
taken  as  a  blanket  indictment  of  all  those 
who  serve  the  public  In  positions  of  Gov- 
ernment trust.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
many  fine  public  servants  employed  at  all 
levels  of  Government  are  the  first  to  suffer 
frcxn  this  xinwarranted  growth  of  Govern- 
ment. All  too  often  they're  denied  a  fair 
return  for  thefa*  labor  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  sharing  public  funds  with  needless 
employees,  with  duplication  and  with  waste. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  recently  re- 
ceived front-page  attention  when  he  said 
that  he  could  run  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce with  10  percent  fewer  employees  than 
were  now  in  that  Department.  And  1  month 
later  he'd  added  1,600  new  employees. 

At  this  moment  for  every  six  people  earn- 
ing a  living  In  the  United  States,  one  is  em- 
ployed by  Government.  Every  five  of  us 
earning  a  living  are  paying  the  full  salary  of 
a  sixth  employee.  Today  there  are  48  million 
Americans  receiving  some  direct  cash  pay- 
ment from  Government  and  38  million  of 
these  are  receiving  It  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Federal  welfare  spending  In  the 
last  10  years  has  multiplied  and  Increased 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  increase  In  popu- 
lation. Now,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Capitol,  they  are  Investi- 
gating the  recipients  of  public  welfare.  Of 
the  people  Interviewed  so  far,  58  percent  have 
been  found  to  be  receiving  pxiblic  welfare 
dishonestly. 


American  People  Paying  for  Castro 
Baildnp 
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OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
no-policy  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
are  pouring  billions  of  dollars  Into  our 
defenses  against  communism  and  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  VN.j  we  are 
pouring  millions  into  helping  to 
strengthen  the  Communists.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime.  May  13,  reminds  us  "we  are  the 
suckers"  in  the  worldwide  shell  game: 

U  JI.  StTBSIDIES  FOB  COMMUNISM 

In  the  faee  of  VS.  objections,  the  United 
Nations  has  gone  ahead  and  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  give  Communist  Cuba  $1>^  million 
for  an  agricultural  research  Institute.  The 
UH.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organization  will 
supply  experts  for  the  staff,  and  it  was  said 
no  U.S.  dollars  would  be  used  to  pay  them. 

The  money  comes  out  of  the  United  Na- 
tions special  fund.  The  United  States  con- 
tributes 40  percent  of  the  fund's  financial  re- 
sources, and  in  the  last  6  years  has  donated 
•100  million  to  the  fund.  When  the  U.N. 
says  no  American  dollars  wiU  go  to  the 
Cuban  project,  it  Is  like  saying  that  the 
money  you  earn  is  not  being  spent  when  your 
wife  writes  checks   against  the  accoxmt. 

This  Is  only  1  of  16  projects  for  which  Cuba 
is  receiving  U.N.  aid.  Representative  Dur- 
WASo  G.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  has  listed  some 
of  them.  We  are  paying  for  the  revision  of 
Cuban  schoolbooks  which  will  glorify  com- 
munism. We  are  paying  so  that  Cubans  may 
learn  to  fly  and  service  airplanes  at  a  VJN. 
training  center  In  Mexico  City.  The  planes 
have  military  capabilities.  We  are  helping 
provide  a  fishery  study  for  Castro  which  will 


im.pa-ove  his  fishing  fleet,  a  fleet  equally  use- 
ful in  running  guns  to  create  trouble  In  Cen- 
tral America.  The  project  also  Involves  im- 
proving Cuban  ports,  which  may  wind  up 
servicing  Soviet  submarines* 

As  the  old  saying  has  It,  never  give  a  suck- 
er a  break.    We're  the  suckers. 


Wa«hin^on:   On  the  Potential  Power  of 
the  Moderates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  May  12,  1963: 
Washington:   On  the  Potential  Poweh  of 

Tax   MODEXATES 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  May  11. — The  greatest  poten- 
tial foroe  for  commonsense  In  this  country 
lies  with  the  detached,  \inorganled,  and  usu- 
ally inarticulate  moderates. 

When  these  busy  but  normally  quiet  men 
of  business  are  startled  out  of  their  personal 
and  professional  preoccupation,  as  they  were 
this  week  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  they  can  be 
Immensely  effective.  But  when  they  avoid 
the  strviggle.  as  they  often  do,  the  field  Is 
left  to  the  extremists. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  period  In  the  Na- 
tion's life,  commanding  national  figures  in 
the  professions  seem  to  be  In  short  supply. 
Nobody  In  the  law  quite  fills  the  role  of  the 
Henry  Stlmsons  or  Ellhu  Roots  of  an  earlier 
time.  There  are  a  few  extinguished  volca- 
noes around,  like  John  L.  Lewis,  but  the 
towering  preachers,  editors,  university  presi- 
dents, and  labor-union  leaders  of  the  past 
seem  to  have  been  replaced  by  more  pru- 
dent and  less  outspoken  managers. 

There* are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  more 
often  than  not  the  best  lawvcrs  do  not  speak 
for  the  law,  the  best  doctors  do  not  speak  for 
the  medical  profession;  each  group  has  its 
political  leaders,  and  the  moderates  tend  to 
stand  aside 

THE    QTTTET    campaign 

Fortunately,  this  did  not  happen  to  the 
same  extent  In  Birmingham  this  week. 
Moderate  opinion  was  organized.  Roger 
Blough  of  United  States  Steel  got  in  touch 
with  the  moderates  of  his  vast  steel  enter- 
prises In  Birmingham  and  appealed  for  com- 
promise. The  leaders  of  the  big  chain  stores 
with  branches  In  Birmingham  did  the  same. 

Private  professional  men  called  to  one 
another  across  the  geographic  and  racial  bar- 
riers. Lawyers  here  and  In  the  South  ap- 
pealed to  old  classmates  in  Birmingham. 
Ministers  cried  to  the  Negro  preachers  there 
for  caution.  Top  Government  offlclals  here 
called  the  bankers  of  the  South  and  urged 
them  to  speak  out  for  time,  if  not  for  com- 
promise. 

Maybe  In  the  end  the  truce  will  break 
down,  but  the  Nation  has  had  a  glimpse  In 
this  crisis  of  what  could  be  done  If  somehow 
the  moderates  could  find  time  in  their  busy 
lives  to  work  for  moderation  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  Government  in  Washington  has  an 
Important  but  limited  role  to  play.  The 
Federal  Judiciary  will  continue  to  speak  out. 
The  Federal  executive  can  act  when  Federal 
law  Is  violated,  as  at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi,  but  many  of   the   difficult   problems 
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th»t  remain  are  likely  to  respond  more  to 
coopn-atlon  anxmg  moderate  prtTate  In- 
dlTlduala  Uian  to  proncuncemente  or  troopa 
out  of  Waahlnston. 

Paradoxical!  r.  the  ccneerratlTe  bxulnea»> 
men  ot  the  South  are  probably  haTlng  more 
effect  on  prodiiclng  compromUe  In  many  ot 
theee  delicate  situation*  now  than  the  liberal 
poUtlclans  in  the  >  Nor  A.  They  may  not 
want  racial  integration  but  they  want  bual- 
IMM.  and  they  want  tlte  South  to  beneflt 
from  the  transforming  •clentlflc  revolution 
of  the  age. 

MOaALA    AND    '.fUHIfXSS 

There  have  been  many  other  tUnee  In  the 
pact  when  the  American  buslnesaman  haa 
found  that  he  had  to  ^ake  part  In  public 
affaln  to  protect  hla  own  intereata.  Some- 
times on  the  old  frontlei  thU  took  the  form 
of  buying  up  leglalaturea  to  aacure  the  pass- 
age of  laws  that  were  not  always  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Today,  however,  many  businessmen  In  the 
South  are  beginning  to  »ee  that  by  serrlng 
the  public  Interest  and  defending  the  law 
they  are  serving  their  owe  Interests  and  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  their  region. 

Beyond  tb»  tragic  Qelci  of  racial  conflict, 
however,  this  moderate  force  In  American 
life  can  serve  the  national  Interest  more 
than  It  Is.  For  example,  the  letters  to  the 
editors  columns,  dominated  In  so  many  cities 
by  propagandlaU  and  cra<;kpota.  are  open  to 
the  moderate  lawyers  and  doctors  and  teach- 
ers, so  many  of  whom  resiirve  their  opinions 
for  the  drawing  room. 

Political  life.  too.  as  Prtsldent  Elsenhower 
has  been  saying.  Is  too  feilous  a  business  to 
be  left  to  tlie  professlona.  politicians.  And 
moderates  In  business  anl  In  labor  unions 
have  had  the  opportunitj  to  see  In  recent 
days  what  can  be  done  if  they  will  not  pass 
by  on  the  other  side. 

This  country  Is  not  as  divided  as  It  sounds. 
It  only  seems  so  because  the  extremists  or- 
ganize and  speak  out  and  the  moderates  do 
not. 
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or 


HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or  coLoSAno 

IN  THF  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBS 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presld«it.  I  re- 
cently received  an  editorial  from  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  March  31,  1963. 
entitled  "We  Apologize  Tco  Much."  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  bewilderment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  our  foreign  policy  apropos 
of  Castit)  and  Cuba.  Slni:e  the  editorial 
summarizes  the  feelings  ol'  so  many  frus- 
trated but  freedom-loving  Americans,  I 
^ould  like  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in   the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord- 
as  follows : 

Wx  Apologtcx  Too  llfUCH 
Is  the  supreme,   overriding;  consideration 
in  Washington  to  save  face  for  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev and  his  Cuban  stoogit,  Fidel  Castro? 
Certain  events   would  make  It  appear  so. 
Our   Qovemment   seems   tc    be  falling  all 
over  itself  to  cxirb  any  sporadic  attacks  on 
the  new  Communist  Island  fortress,  lest  it 
enrage  Ctuitro  and  upset  our  relations  with 
Khrushohey   (whatever  they  may  be). 


Under  the  Neutrality  Act.  we  have  the  right 
and  probably  the  duty  to  keep  any  amjed 
excursions  a^lnet  Fidel-land  frotn  being 
staged  on  our  shores  by  Cuban  patriots. 

But  w*iat  they  do  beyond  our  territorial 
waters  Is  strictly  none  ot  our  business,  and 
ow  groveling  apologies  to  Moscow  and 
Havana  make  us  appear  weak  (and  ridicu- 
lous) In  the  eyes  ot  the  world. 

CASTSO  DOXSN'T  ikPOLOCOZ  FOX  HIS  ADVXNTUXXB 

Has  Castro  rushed  forward  with  any  official 
apologies  for  the  repeated  instances  In  which 
Cuban  agents  have  acted  against  the 
sovereignty  of  other  Latin-American  states? 
Has  be  apologized  for  the  confiscation  with- 
out recompense  ot  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  American  property 
in  Cuba.  No.  AU  he  has  done  U  accept 
an  unprecedented  ransome  for  the  prisoners 
of  the  Bay -of -Pigs  fiasco — and  to  exact  a 
heavy  financial  tribute  from  any  Cuban- 
American  dtlxen  who  leaves  his  new  Com- 
munist paradise. 

Not  one  but  a  number  of  Americans  have 
been  shot  down  In  filghU  over  Communist 
territory.  We  don't  recall  that  Castro 
apologlxed  for  the  death  ot  the  VlrginU 
major  whose  flight  finally  established 
beyond  doubt  that  Russia  bad  sneaked  offen- 
sive missiles  and  bombers  Into  ready  posi- 
tions in  Cuba — although  the  major's  body 
was  returned  as  an  "act  of  kindness." 
amxiCAN  ruzxa  Nxm  kktttxn  tbom  Ktrana 
A  number  of  American  fliers — some  of 
them  trapped  Into  flying  over  the  Turkish 
border  Into  Russia  by  spurious  radio 
beams — have  never  been  returned,  alive  or 
dead. 

Yet  several  weeks  ago.  Russian  planes  flew 
over  Alaska  for  almost  half  an  hour.  They 
were  intercepted,  but  not  downed  or  com- 
pelled to  land.  Our  State  Department  de- 
livered a  protest  over  what  It  called  the  first 
overflight  of  American  territory — and  tlie 
Russians  calmly  denied  that  any  such  Inci- 
dent had  taken  place  They  said  their  planes 
had  never  been  closer  than  75  miles  to 
Alaska  and  our  vital  Installations  there. 

We  accepted  the  note,  while  someone  In 
Washington  mumbled  something  about  Its 
having  been  bad  weather. 

Long-range  Russian  bombers  (used  for 
reconnaissance  purposes)  have  leisurely 
flown  over  two  of  our  biggest  aircraft  carriers, 
taking  pictures  to  their  hearts"  content. 
They  were  escorted,  to  use  the  Pentagon 
term,  by  American  interceptors,  and  Wash- 
ington hastily  pointed  out  that  the  Russians 
bad  every  hlgrt  to  be  there.  Our  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  went  on  to  say  that  "we 
learned  more  than  they." 

For  one  thing — although  this  obviously  was 
not  what  he  meant — the  Russians  seem  to 
be  able  to  pinpoint  our  big  flattops  In  the 
bastness  of  the  oceans.  The  atom-powered 
Constellation  was  off  Midway  and  the  Enter- 
prise was  In  mid-Atlantic.  This  was  a  re- 
markable performance,  alongside  our  ap- 
parent difficulty  In  spotting  hijacked  ocean 
liners  and  incoming  freighters  fllled  with 
missiles  and  bombers  on  their  decks.  And 
It  is  hardly  enough  to  say  that  in  wartime 
the  Russian  Bears  would  have  been  shot 
down  before  reaching  the  carriers.  Under 
war  conditions,  once  located,  the  carrier 
would  have  been  attaclced  by  missiles,  not 
lumbering  bombers  of  the  Bear  type. 

We  have  photographed  the  Imitation  flsh- 
Ing  vessels  loaded  with  photographic  and 
electronic  gear  that  have  anchored  off  the 
coast  of  Florldk  and  monitored  our  missile 
firings,  and  those  that  have  deployed  in  the 
Pacific  to  check  on  o\ir  atomic  tests,  but  It 
escapes  us  what  we  have  gained  In  the  proc- 
ess. If  the  Russians  had  an  Inunense  new 
atomic-powered  aircraft  carrier  on  the  high 
seas,  we  wonder  If  they  would  have  facili- 
tated as  many  as  nine  photographic  runs 
over  it  by  American  planes.  After  all.  they 
repeatedly  have  "hvmed"  ordinary  transport 


planes  flying  the  prescribed  routes  into  and 
out  of  West  Berlin.  And  never  apologized. 
On  etiquette,  we're  outdoing  them.  But 
the  Conununlst  have  not  yet  given  any  In- 
dication that  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  be- 
havior Impresses  them.  Strangely  enough, 
they  often  Interpret  It  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 


United  NatioDs  Special  Sestion  May  14 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINMaBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  110  members  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  will  meet  in  New  York 
in  special  session.  Their  business  is  to 
reach  agreement  on  how  much  each  na- 
tion will  pay  to  the  cost  of  UJ4.  police 
and  Peacekeeping  forces  ordered  into 
troubled  areas.  An  excellent  summary 
of  the  choices  facing  the  Assembly  ap- 
pears in  the  May  IS  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

In  slightly  shortened  form  the  article 
reads  as  follows : 

Who  Pats  th»  Woclb  PovtcKUAttf 
(By  Bart  W.  Foell) 
UnrrxD  Nations.  N.T. — When  His  Excel- 
lency Muhammad  Zafrulla  Khan,  the  sagely 
bearded  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 
calls  that  organization  to  order  in  special  ses- 
sion Tuesday,  the  United  Nations  will  return 
once  again  to  wrestling  with  the  thorny  ques- 
tion of  how  to  pay  the  world  policeman. 

Should  the  rich  pay  most  of  the  bill?  The 
I>oor  none  or  next  to  none?  Should  oold-war 
p)artles  be  liable  for  higher  assessments  be- 
cause they  magnify  the  policing  Jobs? 
Should  aggressors  pay  an  extra  penalty? 
Should  victims  be  exempted?  Should  the  big 
powers  have  more  say  In  peacemaking  deci- 
sions If  they  pay  more? 

Or  should  all  the  UJ*  's  members  pay  the 
unexpected  costs  for  policing  the  trouble 
spots  of  the  world — the  Oongos  and  Oaza 
strips — at  their  regular  rates  of  taxation  in 
the  world  conununlty? 

This  special  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly has  been  called  to  And  an  answer  among 
these  questions.  Speclflcally.  the  Uif  l> 
seeking  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  paying 
the  Oongo  and  Middle  Bast  bills  for  the  last 
half  of  1963.  But  beyond  the  short-term 
answer,  many  members  of  the  world  organl- 
xation  hope  to  establish  some  precedents 
which  will  help  the  UJ».  undertake  policing 
duties  in  the  future  without  risking  In- 
solvency In  the  process.  And  officials  hope 
to  begin  breaking  the  general  logjam  of  un- 
paid back  dues. 

After  Korea  the  Soviets  lost  part  of  the 
effectiveness  of  their  veto  In  the  Security 
Coimcll  under  the  "xmltlng  for  peace"  reso- 
lution which  transferred  peacekeeping  power 
to  the  General  Assembly  when  the  Security 
CouncU  Is  stymied.  Ever  since,  the  Com- 
munists have  been  trying  to  recover  control 
of  such  operations  by  asserting  that  the  As- 
sembly had  no  power  to  assess  members  to 
pay  for  the  policing. 

There  have  been  three  major  points  of 
▼lew  here  on  paying  for  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions like  the  Oongo,  and  many  vtu-latlons. 
Britain's  compromise  plan  Is  essentially  in- 
tended to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  Amer- 
ican viewpoint  and  the  Afro- Asian -Latin 
American  one.  If  It  does  so.  the  third  view- 
point, the  Soviet's  bloc's  (with  which  France, 
Portugal.   South    Africa,    and    several   noo- 
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Nasser  Middle  Eastern  states  happen  to  have 
been  associated) ,  wUl  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

THXXX    TlrWPOINTS 

Those  three  main  viewpoints  with  which 
the  world  organization  again  will  be  faced  at 
this  session  are: 

1.  The  U.S.  conviction  that  representation 
without  taxation  on  policing  matters  Is  un- 
wise and  undemocratic.  Washington  feels 
that  all  member  states  should  pay  their  as- 
sessments— their  community  "taxes" — for 
the  Congo  and  Oaza  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  pay  their  regular  assessments  for  UJJ. 
operating  expenses.  These  "taxes"  are 
weighted  on  abUlty  to  pay.  thus  relieving 
newer  and  poorer  nations  of  undue  burden 
while  they  seek  to  reach  the  takeoff  stage  In 
their  economies. 

U.S.  delegates  here  have  announced  that 
their  country  will  not  pay  more  than  Its  32.02 
percent  share  of  UJ*.  coets  this  year  unless 
others  pay  up  their  arrears  and  decide  to 
broaden  support  for  1963  Congo  and  Gaza 
costs.  Only  then  would  It  consider  an  addi- 
tional contribution  which  must  be  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  In  the  past  the  United 
States  has  paid  from  44  to  49  V^  percent  of 
the  bUl  for  these  policing  Jobs. 

a.  The  conviction  of  many  In  the  under- 
developed world — represented  by  a  seven- 
nation  group — that  the  main  burden  for  the 
two  (^>eratlons  should  rest  upon  the  big 
powers  whose  cold  war  has  made  essentially 
local  disputes  a  world  threat.  These  nations 
have  set  forth  a  complex  formula  under 
which,  after  the  flrst  95  million  spent  on  any 
peacekeeping  operation,  the  underdeveloped 
states  would  share  costs  on  an  arithmetically 
decreasing  scale,  while  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  and  developed 
member  states  would  share  on  an  Increasing 
scale.  Consideration  also  Is  asked  for  the 
Idaa  of  penalizing  aggressors  with  heavier 
assessments,  and  exempting  victims. 

3.  The  Soviet  bloc  conviction  that  under 
the  UJJ.  Charter  only  the  Security  Council 
(where  the  big  powers  have  the  veto)  should 
be  able  to  assess  coets  for  peacekeeping 
operations  ordered  by  the  Council. 

Their  opponents  say  that  chapter  IV,  ar- 
ticle 17  of  the  charter  ("the  expenses  of 
the  organization  shall  be  borne  by  the  mem- 
bers as  apportioned  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly") was  meant  to  Include  peace-keeping 
costs  as  "sxpenses  ■  Moscow  rejects  this  In- 
terpretation. 

However,  the  Soviet  view  was  turned  down 
by  the  World  Court  In  an  advisory  opinion 
handed  down  July  20,  1962.  That  was  the 
flrst  step  toward  the  current  special  session 
and  the  attempt  to  flnd  a  compromise  plan 
that  would  begin  to  end  the  UJf.'s  financial 
problems. 

nri-ERPXXTATlON    DISPUTED 

The  second  and  most  Important  step  came 
last  December  19,  when  the  General  Assem- 
bly voted  76  to  17  with  8  absentlons  to  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  the  Court  making  Congo 
and  Gaza  expenses  binding  upon  members. 

This  move.  In  which  all  but  a  few  mem- 
bers of  the  Afro-Aslan-Latin  American  world 
voted  for  the  Court's  decision,  set  the  stage 
for  two  events:  (1)  The  current  session  In 
which  members  will  try  to  decide  how  the 
now-blndlng  costs  will  be  assessed,  and  (2) 
the  showdown  In  1964  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  if  It  does  not  pay  at  least  $9  million 
of  its  back  assessments,  would  automatically 
lose  Its  voting  power  unless  it  declares  Itself 
financially  unable  to  pay. 

COMPaOMISX    PLAN 

Thus  we  come  to  the  British  compromise 
plan.  Its  essential  feature  Is  acceptance  of 
the  American  Idea  of  imlversal  assessment 
combined  with  acceptance  of  the  develop- 
ing world's  plea  for  lightening  the  load  on 


Its  economies  and  Increasing  it  on  the  devel- 
oped, cold  war  world.  The  BrtUah  plan 
would  accomplish  this  by  assessing  the  flrst 
$10  million  of  each  operation  &t  regular 
rates,  cutting  underdeveloped -nation  re- 
sponsibility in  half  for  coets  In  excess  of  tlO 
million,  and  making  up  the  loss  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  developed  nations. 

It  U  hard  to  teU  at  this  point  what  the 
111  members  will  decide  during  the  month 
or  more  that  this  Assembly  is  expected  to 
last.    • 


Man  on  the  Moon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OP    NEW    ICXXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'  Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  the  scientific  community  re- 
cently have  been  discussing  and  debating 
the  merit  of  this  Nation's  effort  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  within  the  decade. 
The  debate  has  intensified  almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  funds 
and  other  resources  allocated  to  Project 
Apollo.  This  concern,  I  point  out.  Is 
Intimate  in  keeping  with  the  process 
of  democracy.  However,  I  also  point  out 
that  the  criticism  is  not  unanimous  and 
that  there  are  distinguished  scientists 
who  believe  the  space  program  and  its 
present  pace  will  be  of  great  value. 

The  activities  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  like 
the  operations  of  any  Government 
agency,  are  subject  to  continuing  over- 
sight by  the  Congress  because  this  is  a 
relatively  new  and  literally  unexplored 
area  of  activity.  Perhaps  NASA  is  sub- 
ject to  even  closer  watching.  This  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

The  Washington  Post,  of  May  7,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  moon  probe,  which  empha- 
sized that  this  exploration  Is  far  broader 
in  purpose  than  is  indicated  by  the  at- 
tention attracted  to  the  lunar  landing. 
This  expresses  my  belief,  and  I  feel  that 
Project  Apollo  is  only  a  rallying  point 
around  which  is  gathering  a  scientific 
undertaking,  the  potential  of  which  al- 
most defies  imagination.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Man  ON  THE  Moon 

Comment  of  25  of  America's  66  living  Nobel 
Prize  winners  on  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  a  crash  program  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  reflects  a  division  In  the  scientific 
community  over  the  wisdom  of  the  $20  bil- 
lion moon  program  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency. 

Most  of  the  Nobel  Prise  winners  thought 
the  effort  ought  to  be  6Topp«A  as  a  race 
and  allowed  to  proceed  at  a  more  deliberate 
rate.  Some  of  the  scientists  wisely  acknowl- 
edged that  the  decision  has  political  con- 
notations.   Many   of   them   dlsiniprove   be- 


cause of  competing  claims  on  the  Nation's 
financial  resources. 

The  dissent  Is  not  the  first  to  come  from 
the  scientific  conununlty  as  a  whole.  Mis- 
givings about  the  moon  probe  have  been 
heard  ever  since  the  project  was  put  on 
the  track.  These  misgivings  spring  from 
diverse  sources  and  causes,  all  the  way  from 
doubts  about  the  general  structure  of  NASA 
to  reservations  about  the  scientific  utility  of 
the  probe. 

The  scientific  conununlty,  clearly  enough, 
is  not  a  conformist  society  throiighout  which 
a  single  opinion  prevails.  Those  who  have 
the  fullest  technical  Information  may  differ, 
along  with  others  who  have  no  better  criteria 
than  laymen.  In  fact,  there  often  is  a  kind 
of  layman's  naive  assumption  that  scientists 
ought  to  agree;  that  they  are  the  oracles 
of  the  New  World.  It  Is  no  reproach  to  the 
scientists  that,  outside  the  disciplines  of 
their  own  specialties,  they  are  no  more  com- 
petent to  decide  aU  questions  of  policy  than 
the  businessmen  of  the  twenties  who  were 
often  consulted  on  questions  of  war  and 
peace  beyond  the  range  of  their  wisdom. 
Each  generation  has  Its  own  Delphic  oracles. 

Politicians  may  yearn  for  a  panel  of  scien- 
tists to  put  an  end  to  these  misgivings, 
hoping  for  some  sort  of  board  of  umpires  or 
referees  capable  of  saying  how  much  of  the 
Nation's  expenditures  on  scientific  projects 
should  go  to  each  particular  endeavor.  But 
In  the  end,  it  is  not  the  scientists  or  the 
specialists  who  have  to  decide  flrst  on  how 
much  the  Nation  can  spend  on  scientific  de- 
velopment and  sepond  how  much  of  that 
total  should  be  allocated  to  each  project. 
These  decisions  have  to  be  made  by  general - 
Ists  of  whom  politicians  are  among  the  last 
survivors.  And  the  scientists  can  give  the 
politicians  no  infallible  guidance.  Such 
giant  enterprises  as  NASA  inevitably  arouse 
concern.  We  are  bound  to  worry  about  Its 
claims  on  national  resources,  its  absorption 
of  scientific  and  engineering  talent,  its  di- 
version of  productive  resources  and  facilities 
to  a  single  purpose.  We  attribute  Soviet 
space  triumphs  to  the  Soviet  ability  to  com- 
pel the  focus  of  national  power  on  narrow 
objectives,  but  we  do  not  necessarily  wish 
to  Imitate  this  concentration. 

NASA's  great  moon  probe,  however,  is  not 
as  narrow  a  purpose  as  imagined.  We  may 
not  get  to  the  moon  flrst,  or  we  may  not  get 
to  It  at  all — but  that  will  not  mean  all  has 
been  in  vain.  In  trying  to  reach  such  a 
spectacular  go^l,  we  are  developing  the  rock- 
ets that  will  place  us  in  the  forefront  of  the 
space  age,  and  In  developing  the  scientific 
and  engineering  skills  required  to  achieve 
this  purpose  we  are  enormously  expanding 
the  country's  capacity  to  achieve  scientific 
goals  as  yet  unspecified.  The  skllU  and  tal- 
ents nurtured  at  NASA  will  be  making  their 
contribution  to  the  knowledge,  the  comfort, 
the  convenience  and  the  survival  of  the 
United  States  long  after  moon  landings  have 
been  accepted  as  a  commonplace  or  aban- 
doned as  an  Impossibility.  The  world  was  al- 
tered by  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  even 
though  they  failed  of  their  planned  objec- 
tives. And  the  world  is  being  altered  before 
our  very  eyes  by  a  new  struggle  to  master 
man's  environment.  Enterprises  such  as  this 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  ordinary  criteria 
of  scientists,  economists,  or  sociologists. 
They  are  not  to  be  weighed  on  the  balance 
against  some  other  more  practical  and  more 
appropriate  or  more  feasible  endeavor.-  Such 
heroic  enterprises  move  by  their  own  laws, 
abide  by  their  own  rules,  and  set  their  own 
precedents  and  when  they  are  over,  leave 
humanity  with  Its  knowledge  multiplied,  Its 
future  expanded,  Its  horizons  widened.  Its 
outlook  sharpened  and  Its  hopes  uplifted  by 
a  new  sense  of  man's  unending  and  unlimited 
possibilities. 
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ABaiTcrsjuy  of  tkc  Indepeadeiice  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARltS 

or 

HON.  PETER  H.  DOMINICK 

or   OOLOBAiK) 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 
Mr.  DOBUNICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  In  touch  with  a  number  of 
people  who  have  been  In  the  unenviable 
pooiUon  of  being  exiles  from  the  great 
country  of  Rumania.  Last  Prldi.y  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Rumania.  The  Rumanian  people  are 
now  subjugated  by  the  CommunLjt  and 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  cclebrat*-  their 
anniversary.  The  Rumanian  people  out- 
side the  Iron  Cvutam  attempt  to  hearten 
the  oppressed  Rumanians  at  home 
through  appropriate  broadcasts  ov;r  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  EJirope. 
Through  this  medium  they  send  mess- 
ages into  Rumania  from  all  over  the 
free  world.  Their  desire  for  Indeoend- 
ence  and  freedom  Is  consistent  with  our 
national  policy  of  encouraging  freedom 
throughout  the  world  and  I  therefoie  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief  article 
sent  to  me  by  the  Rumanian  National 
Committee  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rzcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rx<'ORd. 
as  follows; 
Th«  10th  of  litAT:  RxntANiA's  Iko«'«wbknc« 

DAT 

The  1 0th  or  May  U  the  luttlon&l  holiday 
of  the  Rumanian  people.  Three  great  evente 
of  Ita  hlatory  are  celebrated  at  that  dAtn. 

On  May  10.  1866.  Charles,  Prince  of  Holiea- 
EoUem-Slgnmarlngen.  a  BClon  of  the  •outh- 
ern  and  Catholic  branch  of  the  Prusilan 
royal  family  was  proclaimed  In  Bucharest 
"Prince  of  Rumania,"  and  thus  founded  the 
Bumanlan  dynasty.  It  was  the  luccesiiful 
outoome  of  the  nation's  long  struggle  to 
acquire  the  right  of  electing  as  Its  sovereign 
a  mem^ber  of  one  of  the  western  nonnelsh- 
borlng  reigning  families  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  the  strife  and  rivalries  among  native 
candidates  to  the  throne.  This  ardent  w;ah, 
though  offlclally  expressed  as  far  back  as 
1867  by  the  Moldavian  and  Wallachlan  As- 
semblies— known  as  the  ad  hoc  Dlvlans — 
convened  as  a  result  of  the  Paris  Treaty  of 
1860,  was  nevertheless  opposed  by  the  Ras- 
slan  and  Austrian  Empires,  equally  (iis- 
quleted  by  the  growth  In  power  and  prea- 
tlge  of  the  young  bordering  nation  Uiey 
both  secretly  hoped  to  absorb  some  day. 
It  was  thanks  to  the  unrelenting  efforts 
made  and  wise  steps  taken  by  Rumanian 
patriots,  and  also  to  the  constant  diplomatic 
assistance  of  Napoleon  m.  Emperor  of  the 
French,  to  whom  Prince  Charles  was  related 
through  the  Beauhamals  and  M\irat  fami- 
lies, that  all  political  obstacles  were  gradu- 
ally removed  and  that  what  was  to  be  the 
prosperous  and  glorious  reign  of  Charles  I 
could  be  Inaugurated  on  May  10.  1866. 

Eleven  years  later,  on  May  10.  18T7,  during 
the  turmoil  of  the  Russo- Turkish  War.  the 
principality  of  Rumania,  until  then  nom- 
inally a  vassal  of  the  sultan,  proclaimed  her 
Independence  by  severing  the  old  and  out- 
dated bonds  that  linked  her  with  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  This  Independence  had  to  be 
fought  out  on  the  battlefields  south  of  the 
Danube,  where  the  young  Rumanian  Army, 
as  an  ally  of  Riissla.  played  a  noteworth* 


part  In  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  totam.  The 
Congress  -trf  Berlin  at  ir78  conflrmed  Ru- 
mania's Independence  and  conferred  Europe's 
official  reoognltlon.  a  bright  page  to  the 
country's  dreaiy  history  though  marred  un- 
fortunately by  the  loss  of  Bessarabia,  cyni- 
cally wrenched  by  Ozar  Alexander  H  aad  his 
government  from  the  ally  who  helped  them 
obtain  victory  over  the  Turks. 

Another  4  years  elapsed  after  the  Ruma- 
nian people  had  proclaimed  their  Independ- 
ence and  a  further  step  was  taken  as  they 
decided  to  raise  their  country  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom.  On  May  10.  1881.  Charles  I 
was  crowned,  by  the  wlU  of  hU  people.  King 
of  Rimianla.  A  prosperous  era,  which  lasted 
over  six  decades,  opened  on  that  day  for  the 
nation.  Its  apex  was  attained  when  national 
unity  In  the  historic  boundaries  was  reached 
after  World  War  I.  The  soclaUy  progressive 
country  had  now  become  a  factor  of  peace 
and  equlUbrliim  In  the  southeast  of  E^^^ope. 

During  all  those  years  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  Rumanians  have  cherished  and  re- 
vered the  10th  of  May  as  their  national  holi- 
day, the  anniversary  of  happy  and  glorious 
events  In  their  history.  In  which  achieve- 
ments of  monarchy  and  people  were  Inter- 
woven. It  remains  the  symbol  of  their  per- 
manency and  perseverence  through  woes  and 
hardships  to  reach  the  ultimate  end  of  free- 
dom and  well-being. 

The  ruthless  foreign  rule  which  now  op- 
presses the  Rumanian  nation  has  not  been 
able  to  uproot  the  people's  attachment  to 
the  traditional  celebration  of  the  10th  oC 
May.  In  order  to  try  to  alter  at  least  Its  sig- 
nificance, official  celebrations  were  shifted 
from  the  lOth  to  the  9th  of  May.  anniversary 
at  the  Soviet  victory.  But.  though  flags  are 
now  hoisted  on  May.  Rumanians  in  their 
captive  homeland  celebrate  nonetheless  In 
their  hearts  the  following  day.  awaiting  with 
faith  and  courage  the  dawn  of  new  times, 
when  freedom  shall  be  restored  to  them. 


complete  it  and  return  It  to  our  Representa- 
tive. If  choices  provided  do  not  fill  the  bill 
Insofar  as  youYe  concerned,  by  all  means 
take  the  time  to  write  your  own  answer. 

Skmhzb.  of  course,  has  his  own  Ideas  as 
to  what  courses  are  best  to  follow  In  rep- 
resenting ills  dUtrlct.  But  he  is.  neverthe- 
less, our  Representative,  and  as  such  he  needs 
to  know  how  the  people  in  district  8  feel 
about  the  Issues  of  the  day.  Without  hear- 
ing from  the  people  back  home,  he  cannot 
know  their  desires. 

Some  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer 
the  SxNNxa  questionnaire  simply  because 
they're  too  lazy  or  apathetlc-to  do  so.  Others 
will  not  answer  because  they  disagree  with 
Sawwaa  on  Issues  Involved  and  feel  our  Rep- 
resentative would  not  consider  their  views 
anyway.  Still  others,  especially  thoee  who 
know  Sennkk  personally  and  like  him.  feel 
they  can  rest  aasvired  their  RepresentaUve  U 
doing  and  will  do  a  good  job  In  their  behalf 
in  Washington. 

If  you  belong  to  either  of  these  groupa, 
you're  shunning  your  duties  of  citizenship. 

So  when  you  receive  your  questionnaire 
from  yo\ir  Representative,  extend  him  the 
ooortesy  of  answering  and  returning  it  to 
htm  And  do  yourself  a  favor  by  exercising 
some  of  your  reqwnslblUty  of  citizenship. 


CoBfressioaal  QoestionBaircs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  aaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25,  1963,  Mr.  John  D.  Seater,  Jr.,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Record,  of 
Olobe.  Ariz.,  which  Is  one  of  the  finest 
weekly  newspapers  in  my  district,  wrote 
a  column  concerning  the  questiormaire 
I  have  distributed  to  my  constituents. 

I  am  sharing  this  column  with  my  col- 
leagues not  because  it  refers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire,  but   rather   beemmst  R   con- 
stitutes a  fine  essay  on  citizenship: 
Onk  Man's  Opinion 
(By  John  D.  Seater,  Jr.) 

Representative  Qcokck  F.  (Dttki)  S«NNxa 
Lb  adopting  a  policy  loUowed  by  many  Con- 
gressmen. Oolng  toto  the  maU  to  families 
throughout  district  3  are  some  30,000  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Of  necessity  a  rather  lengthy  document. 
Sennkx's  questionnaire  covers  a  wide  range 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policies  now  before 
Cangress,  or  soon  to  come  before  It.  In 
many  cases,  residents  of  district  3  can  Indi- 
cate an  answer  simply  by  checking  a  sqiiare. 
In  others,  however,  there  may  be  no  answer 
provided  In  the  choice  that  adequately  de- 
scribes your  thinking. 

In  any  event,  any  Oloblte  receiving  one  c^ 
the  SzNNEB  questionnaires  shoiild  certainly 


Speech  of  His  Excellency  Armliani 
Harman,  Ambassador  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
May  5,  1963, 1  was  honored  to  be  a  guest 
at  a  joint  luncheon  of  the  American-, 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Greater 
Washington  observing  Israel's  15th  an- 
niversary. 

The  occasion  was  especially  impressive 
because  of  memorial  remarks  for  the  late 
president  of  Israel.  Itzhak  Ben-Zvl.  and 
other  addresses  appropriate  to  the  occa^ 
slon  of  distinguished  Americans  includ- 
ing Senator  Kuchxl. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  response  on 
behalf  of  Israel  by  His  E:xcellency  Avra- 
ham  Hannan  of  Israel  to  the  United 
States  were  exceptionally  significant.  I 
believe  because  of  developments  in  the 
Near  East  and  growing  tension  there 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Ambassador 
should  be  read  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  them  for  printing 
in  full  at  this  point  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 
Apt*—*  bt  His  Kxcbxxnct  AvaAHAic  HAaacAN, 

AMBASSADoa     or     ISSAIX     TO     THa     UNirKD 

Stattbs.  Mat  5,  1963.  WASHOfCTOif.  DC. 

This  has  been  a  very  moving  occasion  for 
me.  I  have  heard  here  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  are  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  my  country  and  I  am  very  fortu- 
nate Indeed  to  have  been  placed  by  you  In  a 
poaltlon  to  be  able  to  convey  them  to  my 
government  and  my  people,  at  this  time 
when  we  celebrate  oxir  15th  anniversary. 

I  think  it  would  be  appreciated  IX  I  make 
my  remarks  iM-lef  and  I  think  I  can  do  that. 
Bo  much  has  been  said  by  you  about  Israel. 
And  I  would  stress  that  what  Israel  Is  after 
16  years  Is  due  so  much  to  the  cooperation 


that  there  has  been  between  ovii  two  coun- 
tries and  our  two  governments,  and  to  the 
deep  and  abiding  Interest  of  the  free  Jewish 
communities  of  your  country  In  what  we  in 
Israel  have  been  seeking  to  do  with  our  Inde- 
pendence In  the  Interests  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  of  the  Jewish  futxire.  In  view  of 
that,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  speak  very 
long. 

We  are  a  small  coxmtry  living  In  a  turbu- 
lent area  and  I  suppose  It  Is  natural  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  In  particular 
people  have  been  asking  me  primarily  about 
the  external  problems  of  Israel.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  I  don't  regard  these  external 
problems  as  being  the  decisive  questions  for 
our  future.  I  hold  to  the  view  that  In  the 
uncertainty  and  unpredictability  of  our 
times,  the  factor  that  Is  decisive  for  a  peo- 
ple's future  and  for  Its  destiny  Is  Its  Internal 
health;  the  nature  of  Its  sense  of  national 
purp>ose;  the  quality  of  the  dedication  of  Its 
people  to  the  attainment  Qf  that  purpose; 
the  degree  of  Its  alertness  to  danger  and  the 
extent  of  the  will  and  the  determination  of 
Its  people  to  meet  that  danger. 

After  16  years  of  our  Independent  existence 
as  a  nation,  I  think  I  can  say  to  you.  and 
not  In  a  spirit  of  boastfulness.  that  I  can 
report  very  positively  on  those  points.  The 
pxirpDse  of  Israel  is  positive  and  not  negative. 
We  hate  no  one.  We  are  not  at  war  with 
anyone.  Our  fight  In  Israel  is  against  the 
pockets  of  backwardness  among  our  own  peo- 
ple and  against  the  desert  area  which  still 
remains  In  our  land.  Our  battle  Is  with 
disease.  Ignorance,  and  the  desert.  Inde- 
pendence for  us  Is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
an  instrument  in  the  hai^s  of  the  people  to 
Improve  its  condition  and  assure  Its  pos- 
sibility of  self-expression  In  freedom.  It  Is 
In  that  spirit  that  we  have  dedicated  our- 
selves In  these  last  15  years  to  the  rebuilding 
of  our  people  and  the  rebuilding  of  o\ii  land. 

In  our  tradition,  the  absolute  value  Is 
life,  hiunan  life,  lived  as  It  should  be  lived 
by  people  who  conceive  of  themselves  as 
having  been  fashioned  and  created  In  the 
Image  of  God.  It  Is  this  passion  for  life 
which  has  carried  the  Jewish  people  through 
Its  tortuous  course  of  history,  from  Haman 
through  Hitler  and  past  him,  and  which  wUl 
carry  It  into  the  future. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  can  report  to 
you  after  fifteen  years  In  which  we  have  been 
Burroundea  by  continuous  hostility  that  we 
have  grown  stronger,  both  absolutely  and  re- 
latively. The  dlplomatice  offensive  launched 
against  us  has  not  prevented  us  extending  the 
network*  of  our  diplomatic  and  friendly 
relations  with  countries  In  all  the  continents 
of  the  world.  The  economic  offensive 
launched  against  us  has  not  p>revcnted  Israel 
from  sustaining  a  continuous  economic 
growth.  And  so  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  on 
this  occasion  that  the  evil  design  of  Israel's 
elimination  Is  not  realistic.  We  In  Israel  In 
1063  are  the  only  people  In  the  Middle  East 
which  lives  In  the  same  place  and  speaks  the 
same  language  as  its  ancestors  spol^e  In  that 
place  3.000  years  ago.  We  have  roots  in  this 
place  and  we  have  deepened  and  strengthened 
thoee  roots  during  the  utilization  of  our  In- 
dependence In  these  past  15  years. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round us  at  the  present  time.  We  are  not 
blind  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  evil  design 
against  us.  We  are  not  an  anti-Arab  people. 
We  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  existence 
of  the  Arab  states  In  our  area  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  indej)endence.  We  strive  for 
the  goal  of  Arab-Israel  cooperation  which  In 
our  view  could  transform  the  whole  character 
of  the  Middle  East  and  give  fulfillment  to  the 
dreams  and  needs  of  all  Its  peoples  and  lift  It 
back  again  to  the  proud  place  which  It 
occupied  In  the  history  of  human  civilization 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

But  we  see  the  doctrine  of  belligerence 
repeatedly  proclaimed  around  us,  the  most 
recent  example  being  the  declaration  that  waa 


made  in  Cairo  on  April  the  17th,  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  by  Egypt,  Iraq,  and 
Syria.  In  which  there  was  talk  about  the 
liberation  of  "Palestine"  as  the  central  pur- 
pose of  this  new  Arab  unity  Idea.  Whether 
there  Is  Arab  unity  or  not  In  the  Middle  East 
and  what  kind  of  Arab  unity  there  Is  going  to 
be  Is  not  our  concern.  How  the  Arab  choose 
to  live  among  themselves  Is  their  business 
and  not  ours.  What  concerns  us  Is  whether 
this  Is  a  free  expression  of  Independent 
peoples  or  the  result  of  an  expansionist 
policy  end  purpose  Is  to  be  directed  against 
us,  and  not  only  against  us  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  Is  Inconceivable  to  us  that  the  world 
In  which  the  only  hope  for  survival  Is  the 
doctrine  enshrined  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter  should  tolerate  a  doctrlqe  of  violence 
completely  opposed  to  the  principles  and  the 
purposes  of  the  Ch<vrter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  elimination  of  Israel  is  an  unrealistic 
goal.  We  in  Israel  are  not  a  Warsaw  ghetto. 
The  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East 
and  to  the  peace  of  the  world  lies  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  miscalculation  that  those  who 
harbor  this  desire  should  be  permitted  for  a 
moment  to  feel  that  the  world  would  tolerate 
their  attempt  to  put  Into  practice,  or  the  pre- 
paration on  their  part  so  to  do. 

And  so  as  I  thank  you  for  these  sentiments 
of  encouragement  and  suppcHl  which  have 
have  been  uttered  here  today  on  the  occasion 
of  my  country's  15th  anniversary,  I  would  like 
In  conclusion,  just  briefly,  to  sum  up  the 
basic  guiding  lines  of  Israel's  policy  at  this 
time. 

We  In  Israel,  despite  this  unremitting 
hostility,  have  kept  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
our  people  wide  open  to  the  vision  of  peace 
with  our  neighobrs  and  we  shall  continue 
to  do  so.  We  hope  that  the  whole  world  will 
never  cease  to  remind  the  countries  living  In 
the  Middle  East  of  their  obligation  to  the 
world  to  settle  their  differences  and  the  dis- 
putes between  them  by  peaceful  means  In  the 
process  of  mutual  negotiation. 

The  second  basis  of  our  policy  is  this,  14 
years  ago  we  signed  armistice  agreements 
with  our  Arab  neighbors.  Those  armistice 
agreements  were  envisaged,  as  all  armistice 
agreements  should  be.  as  being  a  transient 
phase  leading  from  war  to  peace.  We  have 
continuously  asked  our  Arab  neighbors  to 
move  forward  to  that  next  phase,  to  move 
forward  from  armistice  to  the  resolution 
of  the  problems  between  us  by  negotiation 
looking  toward  relations  of  real  peace  be- 
tween them  and  us.  That  offer  has  been 
spurned.  We  have  been  able  to  live  In  this 
situation  because  by  and  large,  with  some 
violent  exceptions,  although  the  armistice 
has  not  moved  forward  to  peace.  It  was 
marked  in  recent  years  by  a  condition  of  re- 
fraining from  the  dlstxirbance  of  our  bor- 
ders by  shooting  across  them.  That  Is  the 
only  condition  which  makes  this  twilight 
kind  of  relationship  feasible  in  our  area,  as 
it  is  the  only  condition  that  makes  this  twi- 
light period  In  which  the  whole  world  Is 
living  In  at  the  present  time  feasible. 
There  Is  no  peace  In  the  world.  Life  is  tol- 
erable In  conditions  of  no  peace  because 
there  Is  no  shooting.  It  Is  the  hope  of  Is- 
rael and  the  pxirpose  of  Israel  to  maintain 
this  condition  of  no  Ehootlng  until  we  can 
move  forward  toward  the  transformation 
of  this  situation  into  a  condition  of  real 
peace. 

Thirdly,  we^see  around  ua  the  active  pre- 
paration of  the  Arab  States  for  war  and  we 
counter  these  steps  on  their  part  by  the 
building  up  of  the  defensive  strength  of 
Israel.  The  defense  policy  erf  Israel  Is  not 
aimed  at  making  it  possible  for  Israel  to  win 
a  war.  The  defense  policy  of  Israel  Is  de- 
signed to  make  It  possible  for  Israel  to  deter 
a  war.  We  have  succeeded  in  this  policy 
In  the  past  16  ye<u-s.  It  is  our  hope  and 
conviction  that  the  free  world  will  under- 
stand the  vital  importance  of  making  it  pos- 


sible for  that  policy  to  continue  so  as  to 
avoid  the  point  of  explosion  and  remove  any 
kind  of  basis  for  miscalculation. 

Finally,  I  would  say  this.  That  while  do- 
ing all  that,  while  keeping  Itself  open  for 
peace,  while  retaining  t"he  measure  or  qui- 
escence that  exists,  while  deterring  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  attack  against  It  In  the  future, 
we  In  Israel  as  a  free  people  understand  that 
all  this  Is  possible  only  If,  In  the  process 
of  doing  this,  we  continue  to  build  and  live 
the  freedom  that  we  are  seeking  to  protect. 
And  we  shall  bend  all  our  energies  In  the 
years  ahead  to  continue  along  that  path:  to 
push  back  the  desert;  to  replace  Ignorance 
by  educated  civic  consciousness;  to  move 
forward  In  our  endeavor;  to  repay  to  the 
Jewish  people  what  It  has  Invested  In  vis. 
And  to  continue  to  satisfy  the  urgent  needs 
of  large  segments  of  the  Jewish  people  that 
look  to  us  for  home  and  for  hope. 

It  Is  In  that  spirit,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Israel  for  the  friendship 
of  your  country,  of  your  Government  and 
of  the  great  Jewish  community  of  this  land 
and  pledge  to  you  that  the  freedom  which 
Israel  has  been  living  and  building  these 
past  15  years  will  continue  to  be  built  and 
to  be  lived  In  the  endless  time  that  stretches 
ahead  of  us  as  a  free  and  Independent  peo- 
ple.   Thank  you. 


Cuba :  Showcase  of  Our  Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  after 
another  high  ofiBcials  of  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  saying  that  Cuba  is  a 
showcase  of  Communist  failure. 

This  "Red  herring"  can  hardly  cover 
up  the  vmpleasant  fact  that  in  reality 
Cuba  is  a  showcase  of  American  failure. 

Prom  the  Bay  of  Pigs  blot  on  our  his- 
tory on. down  to  our  present  admissic«i 
that  there  are  more  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba  than  previously  estimated  the  ad- 
ministration has  continued  to  take  the 
self-congratulatory  view  that  all  is  well. 
The  argimient  infers  that  President 
Kennedy  scored  a  great  victory  when  he 
I>ersuaded  Mr.  K.  to  say  he  wo>ild  recall 
his  nuclear  missiles.  Overlooked,  of 
course,  is  our  retreat  on  promised  in- 
spections to  assure  that  the  missiles  were 
withdrawn  and  our  unwillingness  to  in- 
sist on  the  Soviets  recalling  their  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  long  as  the  Soviets 
hold  a  Communist  beachhead  in  Cuba 
and  as  long  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
being  violated — then  Cuba  is  a  showcase 
of  our  failure. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  editorial 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
which  speaks  out  clearly  on  this  point: 
We  Disackkz 

We  l>eg  to  disagree  with  one  of  oxir  favor- 
ite Washington  personalities.  Vice  President 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson.  Yes;  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Castro's  Cuba  Is  In  sil  kinds  of 
trouble  and  may  more  of  It  happen  to  the 
Red  murderers  who  rule  the  Isl&iul. 

But  can  you  refer  to  Cuba  as  a  "show- 
case of  Communist  failure,"  as  L3.J.  did 
in  a  speech  Sattirday? 
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Not  M  long  u  thousands  and  thousands 
of  RiMtlan  troopa — the  exact  number  of 
thousand*  U  unimportant — remain  there  to 
strengthen  the  hemisphere's  Communist 
fortlttcatlon  with  each  passing  day. 

Cuba  is  a  showcase  of  Bed  cruelty,  repres- 
sion and  brutality. 

But  it  Is  a  Communist  "success"  until 
the  last  Soviet  soldier  Is  eliminated  one  way 
or  another,  and  until  Castro  and  his  bloody 
killers  are  themselves  overthrown. 


The  good  executive  U  the  voice  of  his 
company — both  written  and  spoken.  Thus, 
he  Is  a  reader,  student,  speaker,  moderator, 
writer  •  •  •  as  well  as  the  subject  of  a 
speech  or  article.  He  U  the  product  of  busi- 
ness and  means  business.  What  he  does  can 
produce  a  ripple  or  a  tidal  wave  of  activity. 

Although  hU  collar  Is  white  and  his  shoos 
are  polished,  he  knows  the  meaning  of  long 
hours  and  hard  work.  For  this  he  has 
learned;  to  get  a  better  Job.  keep  doing  a 
better  Job. 

That's  how  executives  are  made. 


A  ContT^etsinan's  Duties  as  Compared  to 
Those  of  an  ExecntiTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 


or   TKMNKSSKX 


formance.  The  VFW  urgently  requests 
your  support  and  vote  In  favor  of  amend- 
ment to  have  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  Include  extra  pay  for  those 
who  are  guarding  our  freedoms  all  over  the 
globe. 

PxANca  W.  STovn, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  monthly 
newsletter  of  the  Carthage,  Term..  Ro- 
tary Club  recently  carried  an  amusing 
article  entitled  "What  Is  an  Executive?" 
In  reading  this  brief  article  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  speech  given  several  years 
ago  by  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Luther  Patrick,  of  Alabama,  who  pointed 
out  that  a  Congressman  also  has  a  va- 
riety of  duties  as  an  executive,  a  legis- 
lator, as  well  as  a  multiplicity  of  jobs  un- 
known and  unrelated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  reading  the  article 
from  the  Rotary  Club  newsletter  on 
"What  Is  an  Executive?"  and  also  will 
And  interesting  and  amusing  Congress- 
man Patrick's  remarks  about  the  duties 
of  an  elected  Representative  which 
might  be  headed  "What  Is  a  Congress- 
man?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Insert  the  excerpts  from  these 
sUtements  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcord: 

(Prom  the  monthly  newsletter  of  the  Car- 
thage (Tenn.)  Rotary  Club) 
What  la  ak  Kxxcutivk? 
He  is  called  by  many  names:  The  boas, 
top  management,  head  man,  the  chief, 
president,  vice  president,  treasurer,  owner. 
partner,  chairman,  his  Initials,  or  Just  plain 
"Tom"  or  "Joe."  Each  day  he  lives  with 
problems  and  every  day  he  Is  on  the  lookout 
for  solutions.  A  good  executive  Is  under- 
standing, fair,  a  cajoler.  coordinator,  arbi- 
trator, listener,  and  decider.  In  addition  he 
Is  efficient,  hard-working,  patient.  Impatient, 
aggressive,  ambitious  for  himself  and  for  his 
Orm. 

His  constant  companions  are  work,  too 
little  time,  budgets,  taxes.  Inventory.  Ideas, 
new  products,  production,  employee  rela- 
tions, profit  and  loss  charts,  marketing,  ad- 
vertising, and  company  dollars.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  the  meaning  of  pres- 
s\ire.  He  Is  second-guessed,  loved,  appre- 
ciated, tolerated,  respected,  blamed,  praised, 
understood,  misunderstood,  needling  and 
needled,  but  never  ignored. 

The  executive  knows  the  loneliness  of  man- 
agement. For  there  comes  a  time  for  de- 
cisions. Despite  all  the  counsel  from  asso- 
ciates, above  and  below.  It  Is  he  who  says 
'"yes"  or  "no."  He  can't  afford  to  err  In 
Judgment,  whether  It  be  in  the  selection  of 
personnel  or  the  kinds  of  raw  materials  that 
go  Into  the  product.  He  la  always 
responsible. 


What  Is  a  Concbkssman? 
(By  Luther  Patrick) 
"A  Congressman,"  he  said,  "has  become  an 
expanded  meesenger  boy,  an  employment 
agency,  getter-out  of  the  Navy.  Army,  and 
Marines,  a  wardheeler.  a  wound  healer, 
trouble  shooter,  law  explainer,  bill  finder. 
Issue  translator,  resolution  Interpreter,  con- 
trovery-oU-pourer.  glad  hand  extender,  busi- 
ness promoter,  convention  goer,  civic  good 
win  promoter,  veterans  affairs  adjuster,  ex- 
serviceman's  champion,  watchdog  for  the 
underdog,  sympathizer  for  the  upper  dog. 
kisser  of  babies,  recoverer  of  lost  baggage, 
soberor  of  delegates,  adjuster  for  traffic  vio- 
lators and  voters  straying  Into  Washington 
and  Into  the  tolU  of  the  law.  blnderup  of 
broken  hearts,  financial  wet  nurse,  a  good 
Samaritan,  contributor  to  good  causes — cor- 
nerstone layer,  public  building  and  bridge 
dedicator,  ship  chrlstener.  To  be  sure,  he 
does  get  in  a  little  fUg  waving,  and  a  lltUe 
constitutional  hoisting  luid  spread  eagle 
work,  but  It  la  getUng  harder  every  day  to 
find  time  to  properly  study  legislation,  the 
very  business  we  are  primarily  here  to  dis- 
charge, and  It  must  be  done  above  all 
things  " 


Hazardous  Duty  Pay 


California  Editor  Looks  to  Barry  Gold- 
water  To  Give  America  Needed  Leader* 
•Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Tsxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  debate  on  the  military  pay 
bill  last  Wednesday.  May  8,  I  spoke  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BiNNrrrl  to  provide 
extra  pay  for  hazardous  duty.  I  made 
the  statement: 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  had  had  one  letter,  one 
telegram   In   behalf  of  combat  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I  wish  to  include 
a  telegram  which  was  delivered  to  my  of- 
fice while  I  was  present  on  the  floor,  and 
which  I  had  not  seen  prior  to  my  re- 
marks. The  telegram  is  from  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Stover,  legislative  director  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  is  in  support 
of  combat  pay.  The  text  of  the  telegram 
follows : 

Mat  8.  1963. 
Hon.  OuM  B.  Tkaottx. 
House  of  ReTrresentativea, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  grevloualy 
shocked  that  H.R.  6665  excludes  hostile  fin, 
or  combat  pay.  Combat  veterans  are  be- 
wildered that  reported  bill  has  made  no  pro- 
vision for  this  small  group  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  and  dying  but  does  have  over  S400 
million  In  extra  pay  for  other  types  of  per- 


EXTEl^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr,  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  voices  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  are  the  community 
newspapers,  published  in  the  small  towns 
of  America,  most  of  them  on  a  weekly 
basis.  In  the  opinions  of  the  nearly 
10,000  editors  of  weekly  newspapers  we 
find  the  real  grassroots  sentiment  of  this 
country,  far  closer  to  what  America  is 
thinking  than  in  the  much  publicized 
opinion  polls,  sometimes  slanted  to  bring 
about  a  desired  d^ision. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  smalltown  newspapers  of  this 
Nation  and  the  courageous  editors  who 
have  helped  shape  the  destiny  of  Ameri- 
ca since  the  first  days  of  our  fight  for 
Independence  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  kind  of  government  of.  for  and  l>y 
the  people. 

It  is  because  I  have  such  a  thorough 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  small- 
town editors  and  their  Influence  in  the 
communities  they  serve,  that  I  insert  as 
a  part  of  these  remarks,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Delano  Record,  De- 
lano. Calif.,  concerning  the  lack  of  lead- 
er^iip  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  the  need  for  the  kind  of  leader 
America  will  find  In  Bakrt  GolBwatir: 
Thk  Othex  Sidx 
(By  Mel  Baughman) 

Where  Is  America  going?  '^ 

The  question  stems  from  the  current  con- 
fusion and  contradictions  in  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  our  Nation's  Government,  which, 
if  their  Implications  were  not  so  serious  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation,  would  almost  be 
funny. 

A  year  ago  we  were  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  the  awesome  power  of  the  Presidency 
being  used  to  deny  a  hike  In  steel  prices. 
Today,  deeper  in  the  semantic  swamps  to 
which  we  have  been  taken  by  the  New 
Prontler.  we  see  that  steel  makers  will  be 
allowed  "selective  Increases"  In  prices.  Gov- 
ernment by  man's  whim  and  fancy  replaces 
government  by  law.  Porces  of  a  free  market 
economy  remain  bound  by  Lilliputian 
bureaucrats. 

Years  ago  we  were  told  that  defense  must 
not  be  restricted  by  consideration  of  the 
balanced  budget.  Today,  In  the  TPX  affair, 
tactical  and  strategic  considerations  and 
battle-tested  military  opinion  are  Ignored 
In  the  McNamara  monarchy's  Insistence  on 
"comjnonallty." 

Months  ago  we  were  told  that  foreign  aid 
would  be  essential  at  the  level  proposed  by 
the  President  In  hU  January  budget.     Yet 
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when  the  actual  foreign  aid  was  requested, 
the  President  himself  had  cut  the  amount, 
an  open  invitation  to  Congress  to  follow 
suit. 

We  listened  last  month  to  the  brave  and 
eloquent  words  of  the  President  In  Costa 
Rica  as  he  proposed  a  wall  of  brave  men  to 
be  constructed  around  Cuba.  And  the 
Nation  moved  further  Into  a  semantic  swamp 
In  which  elocution  replaces  action. 

Today  we  watch  as  our  Government 
thwarts  and  frustrates  In  every  way  possible 
the  efforts  of  the  Cuban  Freedom  Fighters  to 
free  their  homelands.  It  Is  quite  apparent 
that  our  articulate,  but  timid  New  Frontiers- 
men have  forgotten  the  Destroyers- for -bases 
deal  of  1940,  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  the  Eagle 
Squadron,  and  the  arming  of  the  Atlantic 
merchantmen,  all  actions  that  were  taken 
to  give  real  meaning  and  substance  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Rooseveltlan  declaration  that  this  Nation 
has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

America  is  adrift.  America  Is  a  ship  of 
state  without  a  competent  captain  and  crew. 
Does  the  same  fate  await  America  that  befell 
a  motor  torpedo  boat  In  World  War  n? 

America  Is  being  treated  to  an  incredible 
spectacle  that  suggests  little  boys  trying  to 
play  government.  But,  alas,  the  plaything 
Is  the  land  of  Lee,  Fremont,  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington. Lincoln,  and  the  Roosevelts.  These 
were  men  In  whose  lives  can  be  read  ex- 
traordinary achievement. 

But  what  can  be  read  In  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  lead  our  country  now?  What 
achievements  have  been  recorded?  It  Is  one 
thing  to  write  books  outlining  a  course  of 
action,  a  strategy  of  peace.  It  Is  one  thing 
to  make  speeches  of  criticism.  It  Is  quite 
another  thing  to  Implement  the  course  of 
action.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  turn 
criticism  Into  accomplishment.  Between 
the  promises  of  1960  and  the  performance  of 
1962  and  1963  a  wide  gulf  yawns. 

But  apart  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  men 
who  attempt  so  pathetically  and  so  futllely 
to  lead  us,  what  else  is  wrong? 

Why  are  American  counsels  so  completely 
Ignored  In  so  many  political  capitals  of  the 
world? 

Why  Is  the  counsel  of  our  Government  so 
suspect  In  the  economic  capitals  of  our  own 
Nation? 

May  It  not  be  that  the  very  premises  on 
which  our  foreign  and  domestic  policies  are 
based  are  false?  May  it  not  be  that.  In  the 
case  of  foreign  policy,  leadership  has  been 
confused  with  friendship,  respect  replaced 
by  revenue,  loyalty  defeated  by  largess? 

May  It  not  be  that  the  premise  Is  false 
that  the  j)eople  are  too  stupid  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  therefore  need  Government 
help?  How  else  can  one  explain  the  b\ireau- 
crats'  and  the  liberals'  Insistence  on  all  kinds 
of  federally  financed  and  federally  controlled 
and  operated  welfare  programs? 

Now,  In  the  spring  of  1963,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  Incapable  of  coping  with  problems  beset- 
ting this  Nation.  Our  Congressnien  are 
aware  of  this,  and  in  their  reluctance  to  act 
hastily  on  the  President's  program  may  lie 
a  decision  to  mark  time  and  wait  for  the  elec- 
tions of  1964,  when  the  people  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  American  people  must  carefully  con- 
sider the  reasons  for  the  incapacity:  the 
glaring  Inability  of  men  in  high  places  and 
the  falsity  of  the  basic  premises  on  which 
they  attempt  to  act. 

If  America  Is  to  survive,  the  people  must 
find  new  leadership  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  historic  principles  and  premises  which 
have  made  America  the  magnet  of  the  world. 

The  premises  are  found  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  leadership  will  be  found  In  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arizona,  the  Honorable  Basst 
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Kerr-Mills    Me<licare    Program    Working 
Well  in  Texas 


Defeat  in  Laos  Tragic  Sed>ack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TKXAS 

}N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remraks,  I  include  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  governing 
council  of  the  Texas  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. This  reveals  that  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program  is  proving  successful  in 
Texas  in  helping  solve  the  needs  of  med- 
ical care  for  low-income  people.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  all  of  the  States  are 
not  taking  advantage  of  this  type  of 
Federal  aid.  Perhaps  that  is  under- 
standable, however,  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Agency  to  assist  and  encourage 
more  States  to  participate.  In  fact. 
HEW  has.  by  its  Inaction,  discouraged 
participation,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
ixjse  of  trying  to  build  up  a  better  case 
for  medicare  imder  social  security. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Kerr-MIlls 
beneficiaries  during  the  year  ending  last 
June  more  than  doubled,  from  46.247  to 
101.634  and  that  monthly  payments 
during  that  period  Increased  from  $9,- 
311,027  to  $17,215,814. 

With  the  phenomenal  Increase  In  pri- 
vate health  insurance,  couped  with  the 
success  of  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  it  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  a 
solution  has  been  found  for  the  health 
needs  of  our  elderly  people  of  low  in- 
come. Sponsors  of  the  proposal  to  start 
a  new  program,  to  be  financed  by  In- 
creasing the  social  security  tax,  should 
recognize  this  fact  and  throw  their  sup- 
port behind  these  methods  of  meeting 
the  problem.  More  and  more.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  medicare  under  social  se- 
curity is  becoming  recognized  as  im- 
needed.  unsound,  and  undesirable.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  heard  somewhere 
that  taxes  are  too  high  In  this  country 
and  it  would  help  our  economy  to  re- 
duce— not  Increase — the  tax  burden  of 
our  people. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Texas  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion has  noted  the  need  for  adequate  hetJth 
care  of  the  aging  population;  and 

Whereas  this  problem  Is  now  being  met 
through  private  Insiuitnce  and  Kerr-Mills 
Federal  legislation  and  the  State  legislation; 
and 

Whereas  the  medical  vendor  program  was 
initiated  for  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
January  1,  1962,  by  the  Texas  Depculznent  of 
Public  Welfare :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Texas  Public  Health  As- 
sociation go  on  record  In  support  of  further 
Implementation  by  Texas  of  the  Kerr-Mllls 
bill  by  adding  medical  aid  to  the  aged 
(MAA) ;  and,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Public  Health 
Association  also  go  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  plan  of  medical  care  of  the  aged  through 
social  security;  and  be  It  further 

Resoli?ed.  That  copies  ot  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, all  affiliated  members  of  APHA  and  the 
Texas  RepreeeotaUves  in  Oongreas. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Dallas  News: 

Defeat  im  Laos  Tragic  Setback 
(By  Robert  Morris) 

Laos,  In  southeast  Asia.  Is  a  little  smaller 
than  Oregon,  with  about  2  million  Inhab- 
itants. It  came  into  being  in  1949  when 
France  signed  a  treaty  reorganising  Its  sov- 
ereignty, but  It  was  not  generally  recognized 
until  the  Geneva  Bucconl  of  1964. 

Strategically  situated.  It  is  the  hub  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  borders  on  China,  Burma, 
Thailand.  Cambodia,  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. A  Cc»nmuni6t  Laos,  like  a  Communist 
Brazil,  could  undermine  and  overcome  the 
many  coutrles  strung  around  It. 

At  Geneva  In  1954  the  United  States — 
and  later  SEATO — warned  the  Communists 
against  further  aggressions  Into  Southeast 
Asia.  The  warnings  were  Ignored;  and  the 
Pathet  Lao,  the  dread  guerrilla  force  led  by 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  has  remorselessly 
pushed  onward. 

At  first  the  United  States  assisted  the  loyal 
Laotians  who  resisted  the  Communist 
thrusts.  Lat*r.  the  State  DepMirtment  formed 
a  coalition  government  in  the  little  country 
on  a  troika  basis  and  pressured  the  loyail 
Laotians,  led  by  Gen.  Phouml  Nosavan,  Into 
this  coalition.  The  loyal  Laotians  knew  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  Communists  and 
resisted  our  efforts.  By  cutting  off  econconic 
and  military  assistance,  the  State  Depart- 
ment forced  General  Nosavan  to  "peacefully 
coexist"  with  the  Communists  on  a  troika 
basis:  one-third  Communist,  one-third  neu- 
tralist, and  one-third  Western,  now  gener- 
ally tagged  rlghtwlng. 

Later  we  learned  that  the  idea  had  been 
agreed  ujxjn  by  President  Kennedy  and  Dic- 
tator Khrushchev  in  Vienna  In  1961.  The 
Geneva  accord  of  July  1962  formalizing  this, 
was  signed  by  14  nations  and  was  acclaimed 
as  a  great  effort  to  achieve  a  peaceful,  Inde- 
pendent.-and  neutral  Laos. 

This  solution  of  conflict  by  the  creation  of 
a  troika  has  been  tried  not  only  In  Laos.  It  Is 
a  reflection  of  the  essential  approcu:h  ovir 
planners  take  toward  the  United  Nations 
with  all  Its  corollary  functions  such  as  dis- 
armament. 

The  VJS.  secretariat  is  organized  on  a 
troika  basis,  and  more  and  more  solutions 
are  being  offered  on  the  premise.  The  recent 
flouting  of  the  Laotian  accord  by  the  Com- 
munists is  not  onjy  a  violation  of  the  peace 
In  that  troubled  country  but  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  whole  troika  concept.  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  whole  posture  of  the  State  De- 
partment's planners. 

Whereas  substantial  Communist  infiltra- 
tion of  the  neutral  force  and  even  moderate 
infiltration  of  the  Western  force  are  weak- 
nesses In  the  concept,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
principle  of  the  troika  is  Soviet  reliability. 
Not  only  have  Commiinlsts  not  kept  their 
promises  or  lived  up  to  almost  hundreds  of 
agreements  but  they  appear  to  be  constitu- 
tionally Incapable  of  keeping  their  word. 

The  Communists  are  using  accords,  treaties 
and  promises  In  the  fashion  their  innermost 
doctrines  dictate — as  a  means  of  conquest. 
The  difficulty  arises  when  we  attribute  to 
them  our  standards  and  our  interpretations 
of  words  which  are  antithetical  to  theirs. 

Our  leaders  work  for  a  peaceful,  inde- 
pendent and  neutral  Laos.    So  does  Khnish- 
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eh*T.  But  peace  to  a  CommunUt  prevails 
when  all  resistance  to  communism  has  oeen 
broken. 

Averell  Harrlman  has  come  back  from  Mos- 
cow with  an  assiiranoe  from  Khr\iahchev 
that  he  U  Interested  In  a  peaceful.  Inde- 
pendent and  neutral  Laos.  So  our  planners 
become  again  satisfied  that  all  Is  well  and 
that  Khrushchev  will  use  his  Influence  on 
the  nasty  Chinese  Communists  who  are  con- 
yenlently  considered  out  of  step  with  Mr.  K. 

The  futility  of  this  becomes  disturbing 
when  one  realizes  that  not  only  Laos  but  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  policy  la  being  openly 
defied  without  our  even  recognizing  It. 

If  our  planners  would  but  read  the  record 
of  China.  From  the  famoxis  Yenan  declara- 
tion of  1946,  through  all  the  resolutions  and 
policy  changes  both  in  China  and  the  United 
States,  the  Chinese  Communists  and  our 
planners  worked  for  an  Independent,  demo- 
cratic, and  free  China.  Both  sides  even  use 
the  same  terma.  The  result  was  bondage  for 
600  million  human  beings. 


J.F.K.  '"Dumbbell"  Approach  to  Atlantic 
Unity  U  Unsound 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  PINDLETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  rendered  a  slgniflcant 
service  to  humanity  3  months  ago  by 
dramatizing  the  weakness  of  President 
Kenne<ly's  Operation  Dumbbell  approach 
to  Atlantic  unity. 

Unhappily,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  bring  forward  a  sound 
alternative. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  editor  of  Freedom 
and  Union  magazine  and  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  the  Atlantic  Community, 
has  written  this  searching  analysis  of 
Operation  Dumbbell  comparing  it  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  hopeful  and 
sound  alternative — Atlantic  Federsd 
Union  : 
Dumbbell  and  Atxantic  Fkokkal  Plans — Six 

Points  or  Agkzxmknt  and  DirTxazNcx 

A  basic  step  In  ending  the  prolonged 
Atlantic  crisis  la  yet  to  be  taken  by  the 
administration  and  press.  That  step  Is  an 
objective  study  of  the  moet  available  alter- 
native to  Operation  Dumbbell — the  twin- 
partner  approach  to  European  and  Atlantic 
unification  which  President  de  Oaulle  has 
so  definitely  rejected.  A  polnt-by-polnt 
compctrlson  of  Operation  DumbbeU  with  the 
Federal  Union  multimember  alternative 
throws  more  than  light  on  the  whole  prob- 
lem: It  gives  twofold  hope  tor  Its  solution. 
For  It  shows  that  although  the  Federal  ap- 
protu:h  differs  from  the  Dumbbell  one  in 
ways  that  meet  at  least  some  of  the  Gaulllst 
obstacles,  the  two  approaches  have  much 
more  In  coounon  than  most  partisans  of 
either,  or  outside  observers,  now  recognize. 
Witness  the  following  comparison: 


BOTH    AaZ    GSAOUAI 


-DUTIRINTLT 


Many  have  assumed  that  the  Dumbbell 
answer  was  the  only  practical  one.  because 
of  these   two  prior  assumptions: 

A.  Practical  necessities  require  a  gradual 
transition  to  a  common  market,  common 
currency  and  common  defense  force. 

B.  Dumbbell  provides  for  this  transition 
to  be  effected  gradually,  while  Federal  Union 


demands  a  Utopian  effort  to  achieve  all  this 
at  one  sUoke.  overnight.  The  fact — which 
Federal  Unionists  obviously  have  not  made 
clear  enough — la  that  the  Federal  approach 
also  assumes  the  need  of  gradual  transition, 
and  provides  for  It.  The  only  difference  Is 
In  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  transition. 
Comparison  of  t*ie  two  methods  should 
therefore  help  advance  agreement. 

BOTH     ABX    BALJtNCSD OirrEXKNTLT 

Again,  many  assimie  that  Operation 
Dumbbell  la  more  realistic  than  Federal 
Union  because  of  two  prior  assumptions: 
A.  Practical  experience  proves  the  need  ot 
balance  between  conflicting  interests  In  any 
political  system.  B.  Operation  Dumbbell  crf- 
fers  statesmen  the  solid  balance  between  two 
equal  weights,  with  an  easy  handle  to  grasp, 
that  a  dimibbell  offers  gymnasts,  while  Fed- 
eral Union  utoplanly  disregards  this  neces- 
sity. The  fact — which  again  Federal  Union- 
ists have  clearly  not  made  clear  enough — Is 
that  the  Federal  approach  not  only  agrees 
wltli  assvimptlon  A  but  also  provides  a  bal- 
ance between  the  same  conflicting  Interests 
as  does  Operation  Enunbbell.  Again  the  only 
difference  Is  In  the  method  of  assuring  that 
the  balance  will  really  work — and  study  of 
the  two  alternatives  should  help  assure 
greater  agreement. 

BOTH   aXLT DirmXMTLT ON  RI>nULISM 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Opera- 
tion EmmbbeU  avoids  the  word,  "federal," 
In  relation  to  Atlantlca  as  If  It  were  poison, 
leads  many  Federal  Unionists  to  assume  that 
It  does  not  recognize  that  federalism  Ls  the 
best  answer  to  the  problem  of  uniting  de- 
mocracies effectively.  Once  more  the  as- 
sumption is  quite  unfotinded;  the  surprising 
truth  is  that  Operation  Dumbbell  depends 
essentially  and  openly  on  federal  principles. 
And  once  more  the  only  basic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  approaches  Is  the  way  they 
apply  their  common  principle — and  so  com- 
parison of  the  opposing  methods  should 
clarify  choice  between  them.    Nor  U  this  all. 

SIX    POINTS    or    AOaXXMJCNT    AND    DIrrERENCK 

There  are  at  least  three  more  essentials  on 
which  both  approaches  agree — while  differ- 
ing radically  In  what  they  would  do  about 
them.  The  six  major  points  of  agreement, 
and  difference,  between  the  Dumbbell  and 
the  Federal  Union  approaches,  may  be 
Bununed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Piecemeal  versus  all-together  plan. 
Both  apprdaches  agree  that  the  North  At- 
lantic nations  have  certain  common  eco- 
nonxic,  monetary,  defensive,  and  political 
affairs  that  are  Atlantic  rather  than  purely 
national,  and  that  require  the  creation  ck 
common  Institutions  to  govern  them  jointly. 
But  the  Dimibbell  approach  seeks  to  unlt^ 
Atlantica  in  these  fields  piecemeal,  sepa- 
rately, successively,  one  function  after  an- 
other, whereas  the  Federal  Union  approach 
would  deal  with  these  functions  together,  as 
forming  an  organic  whole. 

2.  Technocratic  versus  democratic  transi- 
tion: Both  agree  that  the  transition  to  a 
common  market,  a  common  currency  and  » 
common  defense  force  can  only  be  carried 
through  gradually,  in  stages.  But  Operation 
Dumbbell  would  handlQ  the  transition 
through  separate  functional,  bureaucratic, 
"technocratic"  Institutions,  whereas  Opera- 
tion Federal  Union  would  set  up  a  demo- 
cratic political  government  to  work  out  all 
the  functional  transition  as  a  whole. 

3.  Ending  versus  starting  with  political 
union.  Both  approaches  agree  the  whole 
operation  Involves  a  fundamental  political 
decision  and  the  creation  of  conimon  politi- 
cal Institutions.  Dumbbell  would  leave  this 
to  be  taken  at  the  final  stage,  many  years 
from  now  when  all  the  functional  transition 
Is  completed.  Federal  Union  would  start  by 
crossing  the  political  Rubicon  and  constitu- 
ting an  Atiantic  federal  government,  whose 
first  task  would  be  to  create  gradually  an 
Atlantic  market,  currency,  and  defense  force. 


4  Two-power  versus  two-house  balance: 
Both  agree  that  solution  requires  creation 
of  an  equitable  workable  balance  between 
the  larger  and  smaller  nations — particularly 
between  those  of  Europe  and  the  American 
colossus — to  prevent  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  from  dominating  the  others. 
Operation  Dumbbell  was  named  by  Its  au- 
thors for  the  gymnastic  weight  which  symbo- 
lizes the  balance  they  propose.  They  would 
achieve  It  by  federating  the  European  na- 
tions so  that  their  weight  would  equal  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  then  connect  the 
two  unions  by  a  bar  they  call  partnership. 
This  political  dumbbell  stems  from  the  tra- 
ditional Old  World  external  balance  of  power 
between  sovereign  states. 

Federal  Union  offers  instead  the  Internal 
balance  which  Is  the  New  World's  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  would  form  a  single 
Atlantic  Union  composed  of  the  existing 
NATO  nations,  with  a  constitution  assuring 
(as  does  that  of  the  United  States)  the  bal- 
ance between  large  and  small  states  by  Its 
distribution  of  voting  power.  This  balance 
would  give  the  people  of  the  smaller  Atlantic 
nations  the  majority  In  the  Senate,  while  In 
the  House,  the  large  nations  would  have  a 
majority.  Voting  power  In  electing  the 
executive  and  In  amending  the  Constitution 
would  be  somewhat  similarly  weighted  to 
safeguard  every  member. 

5.  National  versus  federal  veto:  Both  ap- 
proaches seek  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
their  balance  by  a  guaranteed  veto.  Opera- 
tion Dxunbbell  would  give  each  of  Its  two 
sovereign  unions,  European  and  American, 
the  same  veto  power  that  Its  Common  Mar- 
ket treaty  gave  President  de  Oaulle — and 
which  he  has  used  to  veto  not  merely  British 
entry  therein  but  Dumbbell  Itself.  More- 
over, during  Its  long  years  of  transition  to 
political  union  In  Europe,  each  nation  would 
retain,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  veto 
that  the  dogma  of  absolute  national  sover- 
eignty preserves  for  each  In  the  NATO 
Treaty. 

If  Atlantlca  survived  the  dangers  that  the 
De  Gaulle  veto  has  shown  lie  In  this  system. 
It  would  then  face  still  greater  peril.  If 
Dumbbell  united  Europe  politically,  a  man 
of  General  de  Gaulle's  character  might  well 
become  Its  president.  The  deadlock  result- 
ing from  his  use  of  Dumbbell's  veto  would 
then  paralyze  Atlantlca  far  more  hopelessly 
than  It  Is  now.  Its  power  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat,  or  to  help  the  new  nations 
to  grow  In  freedom  would,  at  best,  be  cut  In 
half.  It  might  weU  be  cut  to  zero  throvigh 
each  of  the  two  equally  strong  unions  can- 
celing out  the  other's  power.  And  If  one 
of  the  two  should  put  Its  weight  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  of  the  scale — for  example,  by  the 
Europe-to-the-Urals  strategy — Atlantlca 's 
power  would  be  overwhelmingly  divided 
against  Itself. 

Federal  Union  would  allow  an  absolute 
veto  to  no  power  In  Atlantlca — except  Its 
senate  and  house.  By  giving  each  of  them 
a  veto  over  the  other — through  making  ac- 
tion depend  on  agreement  by  both — It  would 
seek  to  preserve  Its  balance  between  the 
large  nations  and  the  small.  It  would  avoid 
dangerous  deadlock  between  the  two  houses 
by  various  devices,  but  primarily  by  keeping 
the  members  of  both  subject  to  frequent  elec- 
tion by  the  people.  Thus  Federal  Union 
would,  from  the  start,  establish  a  supreme, 
uniting  power — the  sovereign  citizens  of  At- 
lantlca— above  the  two  sides  of  Its  balance, 
whereas  Dumbbell  would  place  over  Its  two 
equally  powerful  governments  no  common 
authority  capable  of  peacefully  making  them 
work  together. 

6.  European  versus  Atlantic  federation: 
Finally,  both  approaches  agree  that  federa- 
tion is  the  best  answer  to  the  problem  of 
uniting  democratic  states,  and  both  depend 
on  It  to  achieve  their  goal.  But  whereas 
Federal  Union  would  form  a  multination 
Atlantic  Federation,  the  Dumbbellers  would 
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unite  only  Europe  federally — and  seek  to 
unite  Atlantlca  by  the  method  they  reject 
In  Europe  as  too  feeble  and  unreliable.  To 
taiake  Western  Europe  strong  enough  to  bal- 
ance the  United  States  they  turn  to  the  fed- 
eral system  as  the  only  equitable  and  work- 
able way  to  balance  the  large  and  small 
nations  within  Europe.  But  to  achieve  the 
workable  balance  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  on  which  the  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  both  depend,  they  reject  the  federal 
system  and  put  their  faith  In  the  kind  of 
balance  General  de  Gaulle  would  maintain 
In  Europe  too. 

Paradoxically,  his  Insistence  on  maintain- 
ing there  the  balance  they  reserve  for  At- 
lantic has  led  the  Dumbbellers  to  denounce 
him  bitterly.  They  say  he  Is  obsessed  with 
obsolete  Ideas  of  national  sovereignty.  They 
blame  his  policy  with  blocking  both  European 
and  Atlantic  unification,  causing  a  dangerous 
deadlock,  contlniUng  the  sterile  game  of 
power  politics  that  led  the  West  Into  two 
world  wars,  and  aiming  at  French  domina- 
tion of  Exu-ope  and  Atlantlca.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  yet  occurred  to  I>umbbell's 
partisans  that  their  objections  to  the  De 
Oaulle  balance  In  Europe  apply  with  added 
force  to  the  balance  between  sovereign  states 
on  which  they  themselves  would  stake  the 
future  of  Atlantlca. 

Advocates  of  Atlantic  Federal  Union  dis- 
agree with  the  general's  policy  even  more 
than  do  Dtimbbell's  i>artlsans.  It  does  fol- 
low for  them,  however,  that  the  criticisms 
the  latter  direct  at  the  general  apply  still 
more  strongly  to  the  Dumbbell  partnership 
Itself.  And  so  they  welcome  the  general's 
action  as  providing  a  guinea  pig  demonstra- 
tion of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  Dumb- 
beU approach — and  forcing  a  fresh  look  at 
the  Atlantic  problem  in  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral alternative  to  have  a  chance  to  prevent 
catastrophe. 

Such  are  the  major  points  of  agreement 
and  of  difference  between  the  EKimbbeU  and 
the  Federal  Union  approaches.  They  afford 
a  sound  basis  on  which  to  tackle  the  next 
questions:  First,  does  Federal  Union  afford 
a  sounder  and  more  practical  and  promising 
solution  to  the  underlying  problem  of  At- 
lantic unification  than  the  wrecked  Dumb- 
bell approach?  Second,  does  the  federal 
alternative  offer  a  more  hopeful  answer  to 
President  de  Gaulle?  Can  It  open  a  way 
through  the  present  crisis? 

Federal  Unionists  answer  "Yes"  to  both 
questions. 


Quality  Price  Fixinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
iniquitous  fair  trade  bill  is  again  before 
the  Congress  for  action.  All  good  citi- 
zens should  be  alerted  to  the  dangers  of 
such  legislation  and  should  do  all  they 
can  to  help  defeat  it.  I  insert  here- 
with in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  May  8,  1963. 
on  this  bill  which  should  be  read  by'all: 
Qdalitt    Price   Fixing 

When  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens was  organized  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Its 
chief  aim  was  to  push  for  something  like 
President  Kennedy's  medicare  program. 

Now  this  group  has  added  another  pur- 
pose: It  is  out  to  defeat  a  price-fixing  blU 
presently  before  the  House  Commerce  Com- 


mittee. This  is  the  perennial  fair  trade 
measure,  dreesed  up  as  a  quality  stabllleation 
1^1.  The  NCSC  probably  can  do  more  to 
help  many  of  Its  members — It  olalma  IJB 
million — by  this  action  than  by  pushing 
medicare. 

The  Intent  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
Is  to  fix  prices — at  quality  levels,  of  course. 

Representative  Emanttkl  Cblleb,  longtime 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
testified  on  this  point  last  week. 

Maryland  has  a  so-called  fair  trade  law. 
The  District  of  Columbia  doesn't. 

Mr.  Celleb  said  be  went  shopping  in 
Maryland  for  toothpaste,  aspirin,  milk  ol 
magnesia.  Insulin,  and  other  drugs.  He  paid 
•10.89  for  six  Items.  Then  he  purchased  the 
exact  same  Items  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— total  price.  $7.20. 

This  prevention  ot  price  competition  Is 
precisely  the  purpose  of  the  quality  stabiliza- 
tion blU.  despite  the  fog  of  euphemisms,  as 
Mr.  Celler  described  It,  In  which  It  is  garbed. 

In  the  elderly  years,  drug  prices  become 
vital  items.  But  this  biU  would  apply  to 
everything,  so  long  as  the  manufacturer 
wanted  to  fix  the  prices  for  his  retaUers.  And 
this  price  fixing  would  have  the  law  behind 
It.  No  wonder  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Is  alarmed. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  the  powder 
keg  of  Europe  in  modem  times,  and 
the  peoples  there  have  always  been 
caught  in  some  conflagration.  Such 
events  have  been  rather  common  in  the 
long  history  of  these  peoples,  and  the 
people  there  have  taken  these  in  their 
stride.  Neither  as  independent  and  un- 
ruly nations,  nor  as  subjects  to  con- 
quering and  powerful  oppressors,  have 
they  enjoyed  peace  for  any  length  of 
time;  that  gift  has  been  denied  to  them. 
The  Rumanian  people,  as  one  of  the 
larger  ethnic  groups  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  form  no  exception. 
Their  national  history  has  ben  eventful 
and  turbulent,  but  through  it  all  they 
have  managed  to  maintain  their  individ- 
uality and  at  times  even  the  territorial 
integrity  of  their  coimtry. 

Early  in  modem  times  the  peninusla 
was  ovemm  by  the  then  invincible  Otto- 
man Turks,  and  Rumania  became  an 
Ottoman  province.  So  it  remained  for 
400  years,  and  the  Rumanians  endured 
during  that  time  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  their  conquerors.  The  country  was 
Inconstant  turmoil  and  unrest,  and  the 
people  always  ready  to  rebel  against  the 
Turks.  But  all  eCforts  to  that  end  failed, 
because  Rumanians  by  themselves  alone 
were  never  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
their  powerful  and  ruthless  adversaries. 
Each  attempt  ended  in  bloody  reprisals, 
sometimes  in  wholesale  massacres  of  in- 
nocent people.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  an  international  event  favored 
them.  The  Crimean  War  between  Rus- 
sia  and   the   Turks,   with   Britain  and 


Prance  also  involved,  brought  in  its  wake 
a  certain  measure  of  freedom  to  the  Bal- 
kan peoples.  The  Rumanians  secured 
autonomy,  guaranteed  by  the  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.  That  was  in  1856,  the  first 
step  toward  their  eventual  and  complete 
Indejiendence.  which  only  came  about 
some  20  years  later. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  the  Rumanians  again  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  the  Turks,  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  May  10  of  1877, 
and  carried  on  their  fight  with  the  ef- 
fective aid  of  the  Russians.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
granted  the  Rumanian  people  freedom 
and  recognized  their  independence. 
Thus  was  achieved  Rumanian  freedom 
86  years  ago.  and  since  then  May  10  has 
been  a  Rumanian  national  holiday.  As 
such  its  anniversary  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  world  in  all  Rumanian 
communities.  Today  Rumanians  are  not 
free,  and  of  course  they  cannot  prop- 
erly celebrate  their  independence  day 
in  their  homeland,  but  we  in  the  free 
world  gladly  do  so,  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  all  Americans  of  Rumanian  decent 
to  celebrate  the  Rumanian  Independence 
Day. 


Imports  From  Commnnist  Coantriet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  a  news  release  on  a  speech  made  by 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
Chicago,  on  May  6,  1963,  which  in  my 
judgment,  is  absolutely  asinine. 

In  his  speech,  he  condemned  what  he 
called  misguided  critics  of  trade  with 
Communist  countries,  and  called  for  in- 
creased trade  with  Poland  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries  to  "encourage 
freedom  and  carefully  pressure 
tyranny." 

Among  other  things.  Vice  President 
Johnson  said: 

We  believe  that  people  pxinlshed  enough 
by  their  Communist  captors  should  not  be — 
and  must  not  be — punished  still  more  by 
free  men  merely  because  they  are  Involun- 
tary victims  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  unbelievable  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
should  publicly  condemn  organized  cam- 
paigns to  boycott  businessmen  selling 
Polish  goods  in  this  country,  but  this  Is 
what  Mr.  Johnson  is  reported  by  the 
press  to  have  said  in  his  Chicago  speech 
a  week  ago  last  Sunday. 

The  State  Department  Is  reported  to 
have  recently  circulated  within  that  De- 
partment a  draft  policy  paper  which 
suggested  among  other  things  that 
"should  a  national  Communist  regime 
be  established,  we  should  make  a  maxi- 
mum effort  short  of  military  action  to 
permit  its  survival." 

Must  we  use  our  military  strength  to 
prevent  armed  uprisings  against  Com- 
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munist  regimes  such  as  exist  today  In 
Cuba,  and  force  our  industries  and  labor 
out  ot  business  In  order  to  ma^  room 
for  imports  from  Communist  countries? 
What  kind  of  business  is  this? 


Nee<l  for  laterfsitli  Coafercace  for  Moral 
GoidsBcc  b  Telerisioa  Broadcastiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  RESifARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NKW    TOUC 

IN  THK  SZNATB  OF  THX  UNITED  8TATIS 
Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  noteworth  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Temple  Brother- 
hoods by  Rabbt  Maurice  N  Eiscndrath. 
president  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations. 

This  dedicated  religious  leader  called 
upon  churchmen  of  all  faiths  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  television  protrraming  the 
guidance  that  is  indispensable  to  mak- 
ing it  a  formidable,  positive  force  for 
good  in  American  life.  He  emphasized 
that  leadership,  rather  than  censorship, 
is  the  answer;  and  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action,  not  words. 

Rabbi  Eisendrath  proposed  that  an 
interfaith  conference  be  convened,  with 
the  heads  of  the  television  networks  pre- 
sent, to  consider  means  of  Improving  the 
mdral  content  of  television. 

Pointing  out  that  television  too  often 
has  glamorized  antl-sodal  behaviour, 
contributed  to  the  cheapening  of  hu- 
man life,  and  pandered  to  the  tastes  of 
the  lowest  common  denominator.  Rabbi 
Eisendrath  urged  religious  leaders  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sponsors  of  programs.  th« 
advertising  agencies,  and  the  broadcast- 
ers, to  clean  house. 

He  deplored  the  announcement  by  the 
networks  that  during  the  coming  fall 
video  season  there  will  be  a  cutting  down 
on  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  pub- 
lic-service broadcasts.  He  believes  It  Is 
time  that  the  major  faiths  speak  out 
loud  and  clear  In  an  effort  to  improve 
programing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Rabbi  Eisen- 
drath be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Adokxsb  bt  Rabbt  Matteicx  N.  Biskmmuth. 
PmamuimtrT  or  thb  UmoN  or  AMnicAif 
Hasatw  CoNoasoATioNS.  Ann.  37.  Bkfou 
TH»     Nationai,     Fedchattow     of     Temtix 

BSOTRXKROODS,  ClNCTIfNATT.  OHIO 

Aj  plon««n  In  Jewl«h  rellglovu  bro4ulc»st- 
Ing.  Um  Nationai  Federation  of  Tempi* 
BrotberhoodB  oAd  the  Jewlab  Chautauqua 
Society  have  captiired  the  vtaton  of  what 
the  maaa  media  can  mean  In  transmitting 
J\UUUam  to  the  general  viewing  public.  You 
have  been  trail  blas^rs  In  tbla  field  and  I 
congratulate  you  mo«t  heartily  on  your  cnr- 
rent  actlrlUea  and  what  I  expect  will  b« 
even  greater  borlaooa  In  the  future. 


But  the  Amerloan  people  have  learned 
that  the  maea  media  and  ipeclflcaily  the 
magic  of  television,  can  be  either  a  bleeslng 
or  a  eOTM.  Our  tradition  tells  us  that  God 
has  placed  befor*  man  the  freedom  of 
choice:  "See.  I  have  placed  before  you  the 
bleoalng  and  the  curae.  Therefore,  ehoooe 
life."  This  Is  the  choice  with  which  tele- 
vision confronts  the  American  people :  either 
to  allow  television  to  become  an  lnstr\iment 
for  the  degradation  of  the  public  taste  or 
to  m&lu  television  the  Instrument  of  our 
highest  aspirations  and  spiritual  goals  as 
a  nation. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  our  own.  all  media, 
the  press,  the  movies,  radio  and  television, 
are  all  protected  by  the  first  amendment. 
The  selection  of  the  content  of  Information 
or  programs  Is  left  entirely  to  the  owners 
of  the  media  Involved  and  the  Government 
U  prohibited  by  law  from  Interfering  In  the 
selection  of  the  content  of  the  Information 
furnished  to  the  public  by   the  media. 

The  general  policy  against  censorship  em- 
bodied In  the  first  amendment  Is  also  spe- 
cifically Included  In  the  Communications 
Act.  Section  S2«  of  the  Conununlcatlons 
Act  expressly  provides  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  no  power  of  censorship  over  the 
conununlcatlons  presented  by  a  broadcast 
station  and  no  regulation  or  condition  shall 
be  promulgated  or  flied  by  the  ComnUsslon 
which  shall  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free 
speech  by  means  of  radio.  These  provisions 
place  serious  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  Federal  CommurUcaUons  Conunlsslon  to 
control  programing  or  raise  the  standards 
of  programing.  While  Chairman  Mlnow  and 
his  coworkers  may.  In  exceptional  cases,  take 
action  which  does .  not  constitute  censor- 
ship, the  Commission  has  no  power  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  Individual  programs 
and  whUe  the  Commission  may  encourage 
broadcasters  to  Improve  their  programing 
and  may  prod  them  by  public  declarations, 
the  ultimate  power  does  not  rest  with  the 
Commission  but  the  broadcaster. 

In  a  system  such  as  ours,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  determine  what  Is  to  be 
broadcast.  It  Is  the  members  of  the  public 
who  miist  \iltlmately  influence  broadcasters 
In  the  selection  of  programing.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  recognizes 
this  by  requiring  brofulcasters  to  study  needs 
and  Interests  of  their  commvmltles  in  con- 
sultation with  civic  leaders  and  the  public 
at  large. 

In  a  system  such  as  ours,  religious  leaders, 
both  on  a  nationai  and  local  level,  have  a 
duty  to  speak  out  and  to  make  known  their 
views  so  that  programing  will  Improve  where 
it  Is  possible  to  do  so.  This  Interest  of 
religious  organizations  extends  not  only  to 
religious  programs  but  also  to  programing 
at  large. 

I  despise  censorship,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  those  rellgloiis  organizations  which  ad- 
Tocate  censorship  are  serving  us  well.  Tet. 
the  truth  Is  that  we  already  have  censorship 
In  television — harsh,  rigorous,  and  destruc- 
tive. It  Is  the  censorship  of  the  dollar,  un- 
checked by  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  the 
censorship  of  timidity  which,  because  of 
this  dollar  dictatorship,  sttfies  most  con- 
troversial social  Ideas.  We  must  be  as 
troubled  about  what  does  not  app>ear  on  the 
screen  as  about  what  does. 

There  is  already  a  trend  which  Is  dis- 
4:emlble  on  the  part  of  religious  leaders  to 
assume  the  obligations  Impoeed  upon  them 
In  this  reepect.  It  is.  however,  only  begin- 
ning and  the  major  faiths  have  not  yet 
spoken  out  with  sufllclent  clarity  in  an  ef- 
fort to  Improve  programing. 

The  current  Chairman  of  the  FCC.  Newton 
Minow.  whom  we  are  proud  to  count  as  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Reform  Judaism, 
has  made  magnlficlent  strides  In  exercising 
bis  moral  leadership  to  improve  the  quality 


of  broadcasting.  But  religion  has  hidden 
too  long  behind  the  moral  cloak  of  Newton 
Mlnow  Instead  of  speaking  out  in  our  own 
voice  with  our  own  concern  for  better  radio 
and  television. 

Religious  bodies  have  contented  themselves 
too  long  with  a  negative  and  carping  role. 
too  often  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
believe  censorship  Is  the  only  solution.  We 
have  not  sufllciently  encouraged  the  good 
and  creative  programing  of  some  brave  pro- 
ducers. We  have  not  been  imaginative 
enough  nor  sufliciently  generous  with  our 
admittedly  limited  funds  In  ovur  own  radio 
and  television  programing.  We  have  not 
come  forward  with  our  own  constructive 
Ideas  and  suggestions  about  what  should  be 
done.  We  have  not  transcended  what  divides 
UM  to  unite  in  beaming  our  common  spiritual 
values  to  those  who  hunger  for  moral  guid- 
ance. It  should  be  a  part  of  our  high  calling 
as  religionists,  of  all  faiths,  to  summon  the 
moral  stamina  which  will  help  the  American 
people  to  put  its  own  house  in  order — and  to 
make  the  television  screen  worthy  of  a  place 
of  honor  and  dignity  in  that  house. 

Rellgidus  leaders  should  particularly  speak 
out  on  matters  such  as  the  rating  scandal 
In  the  broadcast  Industry.  It  Is  bad  enough 
that  advertisers  rely  solely  upon  the  dollars 
and  cents  value  alone  of  programs  to  be 
sponsored  by  them  but  It  becomes  worse 
when  the  methods  used  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  program  to  the  advertiser  are 
tainted  with  Improper  procedures,  if  not  by 
outright  fraud.  Religious  leaders  have  a 
duty  to  urge  the  sponsors  of  progranu.  the 
advertising  agencies,  and  the  broadcasters 
to  clean  bouse. 

The  networks  have  made  considerable 
note-worthy  advances  in  public  service  pro- 
graming. It  Is  deplorable,  however,  to  note 
that  the  rtimored  resignation  of  Newton 
Mlnow  was  coupled  with  an  annoiincement 
by  the  networks  that  during  the  coming 
video  season  they  wlU  be  cutting  down  on 
the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  public 
service  broadcasts. 

This  cutback  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand. 
I  submit  that  television  has  not  been  a  for- 
midable, p^ltlve  force  for  good  In  American 
life.  Too  often,  when  the  balance  sheet  is 
struck.  It  has  been  a  veritable  invincible  fac- 
tor In  the  widespread  exploitation  of  crime 
and  violence.  It  has  glamorized  the  patterns 
of  behavior  which  are  antisocial.  It  has  con- 
tributed to  the  cheapening  of  human  life 
and  the  deeensltlzatlon  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  has  pandered  to  the  lowest  and 
meanest  tastes  and  emotions  of  the  public. 
It  has  encouraged  the  American  people  to 
squander  our  leisure  In  a  sodden,  bleary-eyed 
stupor  and  to  wallow  in  sticky  sentimental- 
ity, sadism,  callous  cynicism,  in  violence,  vile- 
ness.  and  vice.  Again,  with  an  admitted 
mlnlmxim  of  notable  and  noble  exceptions — 
notable  primarily  because  they  have  been  so 
exceptional — it  has  exalted  the  shoddy  and 
has  beamed  its  message  at  the  moron.  Above 
all.  at  a  time  when  America  faces  the  gravest, 
most  crucial  and  decisive  Ideological  contest 
with  a  resourceful  opponent,  our  mass  media 
have  failed  to  project  the  highest  aspirations 
and  Ideals  ot  the  democratic  spirit,  the  ideals 
which  alone  distinguish  us  from  the  totali- 
tarian foe. 

What  can  religious  groups  do?  The  time 
has  come  for  actlcin.  not  words.  We  need  to 
mobilize  the  religious  forces  of  tills  country 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  religious  im- 
plications of  the  effects  and  standards  of 
television  with  the  same  conviction  of  pur- 
pose that  the  National  Conference  on  Race 
and  Religion  had  when  they  met  in  Chicago 
recently.  I  therefore  propose  that  a  tlxree- 
faith  conference  be  convened  with  the  heads 
of  the  television  networks  present,  to  con- 
sider with  interest  and  great  honesty  the 
mutual  i»x>blems  ot  concern,  to  elevate  the 
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standards  of  television  to  make  It  worthy  of 
th«  great  promise  Implicit  In  tliat  field. 

In  this  task  of  making  our  broadcasting 
•yatem  and  the  magic  of  ovu-  mass  media 
worthy  of  the  best  in  ourselves,  we,  all  of  us, 
have  work  to  do.  Clucking  over  the  salacious 
scandals  and  savoring  the  details  of  the  on- 
nishing  drama  of  muckraking,  these  are 
human  tendencies.  But  there  Is  a  great 
work  that  waits  to  be  done.  An  anclmt  rab- 
bi once  said:  "It  is  not  Incumbent  upon  us 
to  complete  the  task.  But  neither  are  we 
free  to  desist  from  It." 
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Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
our  Nation  today  is  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  our  aged  citizens.  Mr. 
Dowell  E.  Patterson,  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Printers  Home  in  Colorado 
Springs,  wrote  an  essay  on  this  subject 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  National 
Geriatric  Society  at  its  recent  conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans.  The  title  of  the 
essay  is  "Relationship  of  Geriatric  In- 
stitutions to  Community  Life."  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  general  interest  in  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's observations  on  our  obligations 
to  our  senior  citizens.    The  essay  follows : 

RXLATIONSHTP    OF    GXHIATRIC    iNSTrrtTTIONS    TO 

CoMMuinTT  Life 
(By  Dowell  E.  Patterson) 
To  estimate  the  value  of  geriatric  institu- 
tions to  society  generally  one  must  evaluate, 
or  at  least  categorize,  that  group  of  citizens 
commonly  referred  to  as  "senior  citizens." 
What  are  their  needs?  What  their  care  and 
needs  Imply  from  a  sociological,  economic, 
medical,  and  an  extended  longevity  stand- 
point. 

In  each  of  these  classifications  the  ger- 
iatric Institution,  be  it  rest  hc«ne.  nursing 
home,  quaslmedlcal  establishment,  or  fully 
equipped  hospital  for  the  chronically  111. 
must  understand  the  complete  ramifications 
of  its  responsibility  and  serve  the  commu- 
nity fully  and  acceptably. 

Diirtng  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  the 
science  of  furnishing  a  haven,  care  and  treat- 
ment for  the  aged  and  aging,  has  expanded 
beyond  expectation.  The  sociological  need 
has  always  been  apparent.  But  only  those 
with  means  and  a  few  religious  and  fraternal 
groups  could  recognize  and  cope  with  the 
condlUon  in  ^ly  tangible  manner.  Even 
these  institutions  could  only  give,  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  the  himiane  services  that  were 
indicated.  Many  of  them  had  to  practice 
their  "charity  in  a  prudent  manner  because 
of  financial  considerations. 

Ostensibly,  the  sociological  aspect  of  pro- 
viding care  for  the  aged  and  aging  was  un- 
questioned. 

Under  the  heading  of  economics  there  are 
many  facets  for  care  and  treatment  of  the 
aged  and  aging.  These  methods  should  be 
brought  vmder  strict  scrutiny.  Develop- 
ments In  economics  have  brought  about,  in 
large  measure,  the  practice  of  geriatrics  in 
one  form  or  another.  Recently,' there  has 
been  a  drastic  impact  on  the  social  life  of 
pracUcally  everyone,  due  to  the  need  of  care 


and  treatment  for  the  aged  and  aging.  In 
no  other  field  of  endeavor  is  the  family  more 
concerned  than  in  the  care  of  the  aged  and 
aging.  Hardly  a  household  escapee  furnish- 
ing some  form  of  care  for  a  chronically  dis- 
abled relative,  most  of  whom  are  in  the 
elderly  group. 

Approximately  two  decades  ago,  provisions 
fcM-  unfortunate  kin  were  relatively  simple. 
While  such  care,  as  was  available,  might  have 
been  inconvenient.  It  was  at  least  possible  for 
robust  members  of  the  family  to  administer 
services  in  their  own  homes.  Occasionally, 
this  care  was  sentimentally  kind,  in  other  In- 
stances it  was  grudgingly  proffered.  But  in 
most  cases,  regardless  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  obligation  was  accepted,  care  was 
economically  possible.  And,  tor  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Families  lived  In  larger  houses.  Per- 
haps they  were  not  possessed  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences,  but  they  had  more  space. 
In  these  circumstances  an  aged  mother, 
father,  or  grandparents,  might  well  have  had 
the  privacy  of  a  room,  away  from  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Frequently,  these  quarters  were 
upstairs  out  of  the  way.  These  older  follcs 
were  not  on  display  to  visitors  sind  were  not 
In  the  way  when  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily followed  their  regular  routine  pursuits. 

2.  When  older  persons  lived  apart  from 
their  families,  but  imder  one  roof,  it  was 
possible  they  could  visit  friends,  or  make 
excursions  to  the  business  district,  without 
endangering  themselves  in  a  maze  of  heavy 
traffic  as  exists  under  present-day  atmos- 
phere. 

All  this  has  changed  during  the  cycle  of 
modernity.  Economics  play  a  tremendous 
part  in  making  It  well  nigh  Impossible  for 
persons,  even  the  most  sympathetic,  to  care 
for  the  aged  and  aging  in  their  own  homes 
today.     Because: 

(a)  Homes  are  smaller,  more  compact,  even 
If  they  do  have  multiple  conveniences.  The 
lioiues.  from  an  economic  standpoint,  must 
be  smaller,  that  is,  for  the  average  family. 
Each  square  foot  of  construction  has  a  cost 
accounttng.  Because  of  price,  and  more  con- 
veniences, space  is  sacrificed.  Also  smaller 
compartments  are  possibly  more  comfortable 
and  easier  to  care  for.  Domestic  help  Is  out 
of  the  question  except  for  the  ultra  wealthy. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  place  for  "gramps" 
and  "granny"  in  the  intimate  family  circle. 

(b)  Condensed  quarters  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  caring  for  the  aged.  In  moet  in- 
stances, older  people  have  developed  either 
physical  or  mental  characteristics  over  the 
years.  Many  are  senile  and  unsocial.  This, 
makes  life  unbearable  for  those  In  the  young- 
er  age  classification.  Serious  consequences 
have  occurred  to  cause  family  quarrels,  espe- 
cially when  members  of  the  families  are 
only  related  as  in-laws.  Frequent  embarrass- 
ments by  oldsters,  sincerely  attempting  to 
participate  in  the  family  circle,  only  tend  to 
cause  tensions,  disagreements,  and  not  un- 
commonly the  breaking  up  of  a  family 
through  the  medium  of  divorce.  No  one 
really  is  to  blame.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
acute  incompatibllty  caused  by  an  uncon- 
trollable economic  condition. 

ARE  THET  WOBTH  IT? 

It  would  be  unfair  to  accuse  our  younger 
generation  with  crass  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  their  aging  relatives.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances Just  desCTlbed,  it  might  seem 
that  perhaps  more  importance  Is  being  at- 
tached to  elderly  persons  who  have  seemingly 
■lived  their  lives"  than  is  Justifiable.  What 
are  these  elderly  persons  worth  to  society? 
Really,  what  is  expected  of  the  younger  ele- 
ment in  extent  of  obllgaUon  to  these  old 
folks? 

Before  these  questions  are  satisfactorily 
answered,  there  must  be  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  of  older  people. 
Their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  certainly  dif- 
ferent from  those  who  look  and  plan  for  the 
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future.  These  people  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent perspecUve.  The  greater  part  of 
their  lives  are  behind  them.  But  they  do 
have  hopes  and  aspirations.  They  do  have 
emotions  and  they  are  human  beings.  As 
individuals,  their  viewpoints  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  professionals  understand,  in 
large  measure,  the  ideas  and  momentary  am- 
bitions and  restlessness  of  the  older  and 
more  mature  minds.  It  must  be  appreciated 
that  these  persons  are  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  future.  That  they  are  im- 
patiently absorbed  In  the  present.  This 
simple  premise  is  fundamental. 

GERIATRIC  INSTITUTIONS  THE  ANSWER 

Communities  must  rely  upon  geriatric  in- 
stitutions to  care  for  one  of  the  greatest 
social  needs  confronting  the  populace  on  a 
national  level.  Those  engaged  in  this  laud- 
able undertaking  are  too  few.  Incidentally, 
those  who  have  pioneered  In  the  field  of 
geriatrics  are  limited  in  number,  and  the 
needs  for  caring  for  the  aged  and  aging 
differ  with  time  and  conditions.  Moreover, 
there  are  almost  as  many  types  under  the 
broad  term  of  "geriatrics"  as  there  are  in- 
dividuals. Rehabilitation  of  many  of  those 
In  the  older  age  brackets  might  be  assisted 
by  geriatric  institutions  who  specialize  In 
this  particular  phase  of  activity. 

Community  relations  miust  include  an  im- 
derstanding  of  geriatric  institutions.  1^- 
cializatlon  In  the  field  of  caring  for  the  aged 
and  aging  is  as  essential  as  tiavlng  specialized 
hospitals  in  many  of  the  branches  of 
medicine. 

Geriatric  institutions  are  constrained  to 
counteract  the  popular,  but  spurious  belief, 
that  older  people  need  only  to  be  hoxised. 
fed,  and  kept  in  out  of  the  rain.  This  is  a 
brutal  conception  of  the  needs  of  human  ly- 
ings. It  l>orders  on  the  sadistic  impulse  of 
getting  rid  of  a  problem,  an  inconvenience, 
and  a  nuisance  In  the  easiest  way  open. 

Unfortunately,  s<xne  institutions  calling 
their  work  "geriatric,"  have  catered  to  this 
kind  of  thinking  for  profit.  We  prefer  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  such  Insj^ltutlons 
are  Indeed  few  In  number.  It  Is  the  duty 
of  the  community,  and  all  members  of  so- 
ciety, including  individuals  with  social  prob- 
lems, to  ascertain  the  type  of  geriatric  in- 
stitutions operating  within  their  respective 
communities.  With  proper  community  re- 
lationships, ethical  standards  may  be  estab- 
lished which  should  eliminate  unprofessional 
institutions  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
barrassing into  oblivion  those  individual 
citizens  who  desire  to  get  rid  of  their  prob- 
lems at  minimum  expense  and  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  of  remaining  respectable 
withal. 

SPECIALIZATION  IN  GERIATRIC  SERVICE 

The  hope  of  all  those  engaged  In  the  study, 
application,  and  furtherance  of  the  science 
of  geriatrics.  Is  that  eventually  there  will 
be  a  coordination  of  services  under  one  roof. 
In  other  words,  the  many  faceted  specialties 
needed  for  premier  administration  to  all  pa- 
tient tyi>os  might  be  obtained  at  one  insti- 
tution, or  perhaps  at  the  location  of  a  single 
complex,  housing  all  the  equipment  and 
accommodations  necessary  for  progressive 
care  and  treatment. 

As  all  cases  in  the  geriatric  field  need  hos- 
pital care,  and  outpatient  care,  at  one  time 
or  another,  it  is  well  to  have  the  geriatrics 
department  in,  or  near,  a  fully  equipped 
hospital.  Especially  Is  this  true  in  urologlcal 
cases  most  common  In  geriatric  Institutions. 
It  is  not  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  that 
persons  be  continuously  exposed  to  hospital 
routine.  As  a  rule,  hospital  personnel  are 
not  trained  and.  consequently,  do  not  fully 
understand  techniques  In  caring  for  the 
aged  and  aging,  unless  they  need  medical 
care  under  hospital  auspices. 

A  hospital  geriatrics  department,  making 
hospitalization  adjacently  convenient,  is  a 
goal    with    many    advantages.     Even    under 
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these  uTUiffMncnto  MBMdng  they  were  prac- 
tical, tbe  f«rl«trlca  d«putment  should  b«  an 
ljita«r«l  unit,,  keeping  Its  complete  Identity, 
and  remaining  unabeorbed. 

Despite  wUhXui  tlilniang  about  all  typ** 
of  gertatrtc  Institutions  being  combined  and 
under  one  roof,  tbe  stark  facts  are  tbat  sucb 
an  Ideal  condition  U  many  years  away  and. 
Indeed,  may  never  be  fully  realized.  Rea- 
sons: 

Plrst,  finances  to  purchase  land  close  to 
hoepltals.  usually  In  congested,  high-priced 
areas.  Is  impractical  for  constructing  geriat- 
ric units. 

Secondly,  space  needed  for  necessary  build- 
ings to  house  each  of  the  several  specialized 
geriatric  departments  required  would  likely 
be  unobtainable. 

Presently,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  geri- 
atric Institutions  must  serve  the^r  ojmm uni- 
ties in  the  particular  specialty  for  which  they 
are  equipped.  Communities  must  be  caia.- 
pletely  Informed  concerning  the  services  of- 
fered, the  extent  of  them,  and  limitations  of 
any  given  geriatric  Institution.  If  there  is 
no  misunderstanding  on  this  score,  much 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  criticism  will 
be  avoided. 

Communities  must  be  educated  In  order 
that  the  citizen  needing  a  specific  service  will 
know  where  to  find  It.  It  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  geriatric  establishment  to 
assist  any  cltlaen  or  family  In  making  the 
right  selection  of  the  Institution  best  suited 
to  their  needs.  Proper  referrals  are  advisable 
and  Important.  It  will  avail  nothing  but 
trouble  to  accept  a  patient  la  an  Institution 
not  adequately  equipped  or  staffed  to  handle 
the  needs  of  a  particular  type  of  Individual 
or  patient. 

It  Is  elementary  to  say  that  patients  In  the 
geriatric  group,  needing  care,  can  be  classi- 
fied sa  follows ; 

(a)  Care  for  the  "vegetable"  type  In,  or 
nearlng,  terminal  stage. 

(b)  Senile  and  Irresponsible  persons,  re- 
quiring constant  surveillance  and  possible 
restraint.  This  type  can.  and  does,  have 
lucid  reznlaslons. 

(c)  Similar,  but  less  pronounced  type  than 
case  (b).  but  requiring  recreation,  constant 
attention,  and  sympathetic  understanding 
concerning  restlesfness  and  perspective. 

(d)  Rehabilitation.  With  proper  environ- 
ment and  selective  therapy,  older  persons 
may  Improve  to  such  <tn  extent  as  to  make 
them  acceptable  as  useful  persons. 

Of  course,  one's  Imagination  could  develop 
many  more  categories  to  describe  but  funda- 
mentally, for  purposes  of  public  understand- 
ing, those  above  referred  to  should  momen- 
tarily sufflce. 

In  community  relationships,  particularly 
between  geriatric  Institutions  and  the  gen- 
eral citizenry,  the  goal  should  be  to  either 
rehabilitate,  provide  a  haven  for  pleasure  and 
comfort  In  life  for  the  remaining  years  of  the 
patient's  lifespan,  or  provide  gentle  and  re- 
spectable care  In  the  last  days  to  thoee  who 
have  In  the  past  served  the  conununlty  and 
the  present  generation  well  and  faithfully. 
As  a  team  much  along  these  lines  can  be 
accomplished  by  geriatric  Institutions  with 
the  assistance  of  the  conununlty. 

To  get  comm\inlty  teamwork,  a  dvlc  or- 
ganization might  be  effected.  Possibly  a 
"Joint  Committee  on  Oerlatrlc  Care."  Thus 
an  organization  working  with,  and  Including 
the  Institutions,  may  be  Invaluable  in  clari- 
fying misunderstanding,  and  la  cooperating 
to  bring  about  better  and  more  humane  serv- 
ices. 

Let  no  geriatric  Institution,  or  any  of  Its 
personnel,  forget  that  their  patients  are 
tho—  who  pioneered  In  community  lUCe:  that 
In  most  cases  they  also  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  family  life  and  environment,  and  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  family  who 
are  presently  called  upon  to  provide  for  them. 
Tbe  family  should  be  ever  recnlnded  of  these 
points. 


The  futxire  beckons  to  many  challenges 
In  the  field  of  geriatrics.  Longevity  Is  In- 
creasing. As  the  years  pass,  the  average  age 
of  life's  span  wUl  be  raised  to  higher  leveU. 
Population  growth  wUl  continue.  Etoubt- 
lessly,  economics  will  play  a  part  In  forcing 
early  retirements.  It  follows  that  the 
greater  problem  of  occupation  of  the  aged 
will  be  a  challenge  to  professionals  In 
geriatrics.  To  utilize  the  valuable  Intellects 
and  abilities  of  persons  In  advanced  years, 
who  are  yet  capable.  wlU  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  specialising  In  geriatrics. 

There  Is  much  more  than  medical,  physi- 
cal, and  gentle  care  Involved.  There  Is  pro- 
tection of  human  dignity,  encouragement 
of  talent,  a  helping  hand  to  thoee  who  can 
be  stimulated  In  continuing  their  work  In 
which  they  possess  an  abundant  experi- 
ence, and  to  minimize  depression  In  thoee 
who  have  given  up.  These  are  some  of  the 
community  relationships  with  which  those 
skilled  In  the  field  of  gerlatrles  may  encour- 
age to  benefit  their  patients.  A  field  that 
reaches  everyone  In  some  particular  way. 
And.  an  Important  one. 

The  surface  In  the  field  of  geriatric  serv- 
ices has  hardly  been  penetrated.  Those  who 
are  dedicated  to  work  In  this  field  will  find 
their  efforts  rewarding.  And,  more  so  as 
time  passes  and  the  Importance  of  this  sci- 
ence becomes  vividly  apparent.  And.  more 
appreciated. 

Communities  will,  of  necessity,  establish 
stronger  relations  with  geriatric  Institutions, 
because  of  the  reasons  herewith  set  forth. 
Much  time  and  effort  will  be  saved  If 
geriatrics  Institutions  accept  the  challenge 
which  Is  theirs  and  Immediately  InlUate  a 
program  of  public  relations,  seeking  conunu- 
nlty effort  In  strengthening.  Improving,  and 
extending  services,  and  work  In  a  field  that 
has  a  long  way  to  go.  with  many  potentialities 
In  constructive  development. 

Communities  must  rely  on  geriatric  In- 
stitutions. With  Improved  relationship  be- 
tween the  two.  practical  progress  can  and 
will  be  attained. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  all  congressional  oflQces  have  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  mall  Inspired  by 
recent  articles  In  the  Parade  magazine 
authored  by  Mr.  Jack  Anderson  and  con- 
cerning themselves  with  unethical  con- 
gressional practices.  We  have  been  im- 
pressed in  our  office  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  letters  on  this  subject  from 
our  constituents  have  been  thoughtful, 
reasonable,  and  artibulate.  It  Is  also 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  majority  of 
these  letters  indicate  that  our  constitu- 
ents realize  that  we  in  Congress  are 
faced  with  a  very  complex  problem  to 
resolve  in  this  issue.  However,  they  also 
express  almost  unanimously  the  firm 
conviction  that  Congress  should  take 
positive  action  In  disciplining  Itself. 

I  have  selected  one  letter  from  my  mall 
that  I  consider  outstanding  in  respect  to 
a  clarity  of  viewpoint  aiul  reflecting  the 
composite  opinion  of  many  letters. 
This  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of 


my  constituents,  Mr.  Ray  M.  Trotter,  of 
Yakima.  Wash.,  and,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  It  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

Yakima.  Wash..  March  30. 19€3. 
Hon.  Cathzsinx  Mat, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Ut  Dkas  Mas.  Mat:  I  am  writing  this  a 
week  after  having  read  the  sadly  truthful 
and  frank  admissions  of  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  most  august  legislative  bodies  In  the 
world  today  In  the  Parade  magazine  section 
of  the  Yakima  daUles.  Kven  having  waited 
a  week  has  not  lessened  my  disgust  and 
contempt  for  some  of  these  people.  To  say 
that  I  was  completely  surprised  at  It  all,  I 
am  afraid,  would  not  be  bonest  after  the  re- 
cent publicity  given  to  the  antics  of  a  cer- 
tain Member  of  Congress.  However,  the 
scope  of  such  depredations  and  raids  on  the 
public  purse  by  so  many  of  these  people 
elected  and  trusted  by  the  taxpayers  was  a 
lot  more  widespread  than  one  as  calloused  as 
myself  had  supposed.  Please  be  assured 
that  I  am  completely  confident  of  the  In- 
tegrity of  yourself  and  a  few  other  of  our 
legislators. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  It  Is  easy  enough 
to  write  scurrilous  articles  and  diatribes  on 
those  In  high  places  anonymously,  and  it  Is 
a  practice  not  too  Infrequently  participated 
In  by  those  with  an  ax  of  their  own  to  grind, 
but  lack  of  public  denunciation  to  this 
article  by  those  accused  In  It,  both  by  name 
and  Inference,  has  actuedly  lent  It  even  more 
credence.  A  few  reacted  to  It,  but  only  to 
the  anonymity  and  not  the  truth  of  Its 
content.  One  tnxut  ask  why.  I  am  sure  that 
you  too  must  agree  that  the  reasons  for  his, 
or  hers,  remaining  anonymous  were  unfor- 
tunately all  too  credible. 

Most  of  the  informed  and  thinking  con- 
stituents of  the  entire  Congress,  I  believe, 
are  well  aware  of  tbe  many  pressures  and 
temptations  placed  on  all  of  you  by  the 
many  selfish  and  dishonest  Interests,  but 
feel  that  we  have  sent  people  to  that  great 
body  who  can  withstand  and  fend  off  such 
pressures  In  the  interest  of  the  many.  Tbe 
fact  that  so  many  succumb  to  such  obvious 
dishonest  practices  comes  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  a  great  many  of  us,  I  am  afraid.  Frankly, 
Mrs.  Mat,  I  can  find  no  excuse  for  the  great- 
est share  of  theee  self -enriching  habits  prac- 
ticed by  so  many  of  these  people. 

The  peuedochlvalrlc  attitude  of  the  Con- 
gress to  overlook  and  actually  cover  up  the 
peccadilloes  of  their  own  Members,  while 
chauvlnlstlcally  attacking  other  Federal 
spending  bodies  and  the  business  world,  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  me.  The  fact  that  I  am  writing  thU  at 
this  late  date  Is  actually  a  form  of  self-con- 
demnation for  having  shown  such  compla- 
cency for  so  long.  Far  too  many  of  um  are 
prone  to  merely  slnuner  and  let  these  things 
get  a  cancerous  growth  before  we  blow  up. 
I  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  recently  about  the 
spending  habits  of  the  current  administra- 
tion, and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  too. 
but  as  a  result  of  the  aforementioned  article, 
most  of  the  talk  has  taken  a  "what  else  can 
we  expect"?  tone.  At  this  time  I  feel  that 
this    Is    a   very   bad    attitude. 

The  fact  that  during  this  same  week  I 
had  to  spend  a  day's  time,  which  I  could  111 
afford,  gathering'  receipts  and  canceled 
checks  to  substantiate  my  contributions 
Item  on  my  tax  return  for  some  eager-beaver 
auditor  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  has 
of  course  not  tempered  my  feelings  any. 
(By  putting  In  a  day  at  It  I  was  able  to  find 
aU  of  the  canceled  checks  and  get  receipts 
for  the  rest.  This  character  apparently  finds 
the  fact  of  Uthlng  unbelievable.)  In  any 
event,  these  people  are  spending  thousands 
of  our  tax  dollars  running  down  us  "blg- 
tlme  cheaters"  while  our  lawmakers  are  pro- 
tected in  their  habit  of  picketing  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  these  tax  dollars.  But,  as  I 
mentioned,  this  episode  merely  added  fuel 
to  my  already  well-fired  wrath. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  answers  that  the 
writer  of  that  article  put  forth  to  bring 
t^s  leak  and  dishonesty  to  a  screeching  halt. 
None  of  them  can  stand  the  light  of  tpe 
truth  on  their  spending,  and  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  avoid  It.  All  spending  of  any  of 
the  monies  paid  to  Member*  of  Congress, 
except  actual  salary,  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  fact.  The  practice  of  absconding 
with  pubUc  funds  through  the  subterfuge 
of  paying  It  to  themselves  by  the  use  of 
other  names  on  their  payrolls  Is  no  leas 
criminal  than  any  other  form  of  banditry. 
A  businessman  doing  the  same  thing  would 
be  taken  to  task  by  tbe  tax  people  and  be 
made  a  public  thief  In  the  courts  and  have 
his  life  ruined  for  far  less  than  the  every- 
day common  artifices  used  and  practiced  by 
a  vast  number  of  our  trusted   legislators. 

Lobbying  of  these  selfish  special -Interest 
groupe  should  also  be  made  public  and  the 
amount  of  money  they  spend  each  year,  and 
how,  and  on  whom  It  Is  spent  should  also 
be  published.  They  too  cannot  stand  the 
light  of  publicity.  This  would  In  turn  take 
off  a  large  degree  of  the  pressure  put  on  you 
all.  Individual  Congressmen  could  then 
spend  more  time  and  less  expense  finding 
the  ways  to  better  serve  the  most  of  their 
constituents  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Theee  free-spending  lobbies  only  tend  to 
confuse  the  real  Issues  and  fiorther  no  legis- 
lation but  that  which  they  have  paid  for. 

The  elaborate  casualness  with  which  Con- 
gress has  for  many  years  now.  endowed  their 
own  membership  using  public  money  has 
long  Irked  many  of  us  and  I  for  one,  feel 
that  the  time  has  come  to  bring  this  prac- 
tice to  a  stop.  A  great  many  of  the  items 
for  which  the  Congress  allows  lU  Members 
to  spend  the  money  entrxisted  to  it  can  be 
considered  nothing  but  frivolous.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  certain  Congressman  has  gotten 
away  with  the  spending  that  he  has,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  that  he  has,  is  a  disgrace- 
ful condemnation  of  the  entire  Congress. 
The  flagrant  example  of  his  T>pen  and  legal 
thievery,  while  despicable  as  It  is,  I  am  sure 
you  are  all  aware  that  It  Is  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  an  isolated  case. 
While  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  in  no 
way  condone  theee  actions,  far  too  few  raise 
their  voices  In  the  Congress  to  condemn  and 
put  a  stop  to  It.  Such  lack  of  action  can  do 
naught  but  place  each  of  you  in  a  position 
of  having  been  party  to  the  whole  mess.  I 
am  sure  that  you  personally  would  rather 
not  have  to  feel  party  to  It. 

While  I  am  human  to  the  extent  that  I 
grumble  about  every  penny  of  taxes  I  pay. 
I  still  do  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  a  tax 
cut  right  now.  On  the  other  hand  I  even 
more  deeply  resent  having  the  jjeople  I  have 
helped  to  elect,  steal  these  tax  moneys,  how- 
ever, legally.  If  this  seems  rather  strong  it 
Is  only  because  thst  is  the  way  I  feel,  and 
the  way  I  intended  It  to  sound.  If  there  Is 
any  way  in  which  I  can  help  to  alleviate  this 
condition,  and  be  of  any  service  to  you  In 
helping  you  to  ameliorate  these  conditions, 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ray  M.  Tbottxr. 


clearly  how  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  making  it  almost  impossible  for  private 
enterprise  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 
While  paying  lipservice  to  capitalism  the 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
seem  to  be  directed  solely  to  bringing 
about  socialism  in  America. 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system 
is  private  Investment  which  presupposes 
a  profit.  There  can  be  no  investment  of 
risk  capital  without  profit  and  without 
such  investment  we  cannot  create  new 
Jobs  and  new  wealth.  Only  capitalism 
offers  economic  growth  and  expansion 
and  opportimity  for  the  individual. 
Every  socialist  society  has  been  forced 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  its  people  and 
has  created  economic  barriers  which  re- 
sult In  deprivation  and  a  lower  standard 
of  living  for  the  people. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  forcing  an  end  to  private 
enterprise  is  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  Federal  businesses  in  competition  with 
private  business  and  in  giving  tax  ad- 
vantage and  outright  subsidies  to  co-op>s 
and  other  favored  enterprises  such  as 
RKA. 

The  Houston  Press  editorial  comments 
on  one  instance  in  which  Federal  help 
to  REA  is  creating  unfair,  wasteful,  and 
dangerous  competition  to  a  private 
industry. 

Unfaib    and    Wastxtul 
There  Is  a  prime  example  of  Government 
waste  In  a  contract  just  awarded  to  furnish 
electric  pxower  for  a  new  radar  installation  at 
EgUn  Air  Force  Base  In  Florida. 

The  base  is  served  by  a  private  utility. 
But  on  apparent  differential  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  a  Rxiral  Electrification  Admin- 
istration co-op  gets  the  radar  business. 

Lines  for  the  purpose  will  be  built  parallel 
to  the  existing  private  lines,  an  obvious 
waste.  The  Government  will  lend  the  co-op 
$3.2  million  for  this  purpose,  at  2  percent, 
which  Is  the  special  rate  for  REA,  fixed  by 
Congress.  The  Government  Itself  will  have 
to  borrow  this  money,  paying  approximately 
4  percent.  The  co-op  will  pay  no  Income  or 
profits  taxes.  The  private  utility  has  to  pay 
62  percent  on  Its  profits. 

When  It  was  established.  In  1935.  REA  was 
supposed  to  bring  electricity  to  UjS.  farms, 
a  Job  thoroughly  and  brilliantly  accc«n- 
pllshed.  About  98  percent  of  farm«  now 
are  electrified. 

But  REA  has  gone  on  empire  building,  pro- 
ducing electricity,  building  lines,  and  seUlng 
cvirrent  to  city  homes  and  factories.  This 
not  only  is  unfair  competition  with  private 
business.  It  is  an  unnecessary  drain  on  Gov- 
ernment revenues. 

Outstanding  Treasiiry  loans  to  REA — at 
bargain  rates — constitute  nearly  $3  billion 
of  the  national  debt. 

If  Congress  is  serious  about  stopping  the 
leaks  which  multiply  the  budget  and  pre- 
vent tax  reduction,  something,  finally,  should 
be  done  about  REA. 


How  the  Federal  GoyermmeBt  Stymies 
Private   Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OV    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial   In   the   Houston   Press   illustratea 


Happy  28th  rirthday,  REA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  April  24. 19t3 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  11,  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication  Administration   celebrated   its 


28th  birthday  and  the  completiwi  of  28 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  rural 
America  and,  in  a  larrer  sense,  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  For  a  strong  agrl- 
ciiltural  economy  is  vitAl  to  the  strength 
of  our  whole  economy,  and  rursd  elec- 
trification has  made  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  our  f  armeri  and  rural  residents. 
In  addition,  rursi  electrification  has 
opened  up  a  billion-dollar-a-year 
market  for  appliances  and  electrical 
equipment,  thus  creating  more  jobs  smd 
opportunities  for  Main  Street  and  city 
residents. 

When  the  R'£A  program  was  launched 
28  years  ago,  only  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms  had  central  station  elec- 
tricity. Todiy,  98  percent  of  our  farmers 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  modem  electrio 
farming  and  living.  Our  961  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  1.400,000  miles  of 
line  which  stretch  out  across  the  prairies, 
cross  mountains  and  wind  through  re- 
mote valleys.  serviia«  4.800,000  meters. 
These  meters  represent  service  to  over 
17  million  people  today,  not  connting 
those  who  have  been  served  at  one  time 
or  another  along  these  same  lines  in 
earlier  years,  but  who  have  now  moved 
away  or  passed  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Wisconsin's  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  represent  in  Congress, 
has  10  rural  qlectric  cooperatives  and  5 
rural  telephone  cooperatives.  The  10 
rural  electric  coops  all  receive  their 
wholesale  power  from  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  the  largest 
generation  and  transmission  co-op  in 
the  world.  They  are  also  members  of 
the  very  fine  and  progressive  statewide 
association,  Wisconsin  Electric  Coopera- 
tive, Madison,  Wis.,  which  provides  many 
services  including  the  publishing  of  an 
excellent  magazine,  Wisconsin  REG 
News. 

The  continuing  need  for  a  strong  and 
forward-looking  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram is  ably  outlined  in  an  article  writ- 
ten by  REA  Administrator  Norman  M. 
Clapp  for  Rural  Electrification  magazine. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  have  that  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 
RuKAL    Electwc    "EQUALizxas" — Why    Thxy 

Akk  Nxcessakt 
(By  Norman  M.  Clapp,  REA  Administrator) 

People  are  askfXis  "Wliy  •  rwnf  electrifica- 
tion program  28  years  later,  when  central 
station  electric  service  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  nearly  98  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms?"  Rural  people  have  a  big  stake  in 
seeing  that   the   public   knows   the   answer. 

If  rural  people  had  been  willing  to  dis- 
regard price  and  quaUty  of  service,  most 
could  have  had  electric  service  in  1936.  I 
can  recall  in  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin  a 
farmer  could  get  electric  service  if  he  was 
willing  to  pay  around  $2,000  a  mile  for  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  serve  his  place, 
and  willing  to  dig  Into  his  pocket  each 
tnonth  to  pay  a  slmUar  premium  for  ttv 
service  Itself. 

Under  such  conditions  rural  electrification 
was  available  to  farmers  In  1985.  The  prob- 
lem was  that  for  9  out  of  10  rural  people 
the  price  was  more  than  they  were  wttilng 
and  able  tp  pay. 

This  was  not  rural  electrlflcation.  The 
need  which  President  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
and  Senator  George  Norrls  and  Representa- 
tive Sam  Raybum  tackled  as  sponsors  of  the 
Rural  Electrlflcation  Act,  was  to  make  It 
possible  for  people  in  rural  areas  to  have 
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•lactrlc  aervlce  at  rate*  and  on  tcnn<  com- 
parable to  thoM  prevaillzig  In  urban  areae. 

□fDnrKMSABLX    XBT 

Btoctrlc  service  la  an  indlapensable  key  to 
gi eater  convenience,  comfort,  and  better 
living.  Simple  falmeaa  would  aay  tliat  It 
abould  be  as  abundantly  and  reasonably 
available  to  rural  people  aa  It  la  to  city  peo- 
ple. Bectrtc  power  la  also  a  key  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  development — new 
Jobs,  better  living  standards,  better  commu- 
nity services.  Thus  rural  areas  need  to 
achieve  a  pracUcal  parity  with  urban  areas 
In  electric  power  supply  and  service  If  they 
are  to  participate  In  national  growth  and 
realise   their  full  economic  potential. 

Numerical  progress  In  rural  electrification 
haa  obscured  the  fact  that  rural  areas  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  parity  U 
achieved.  The  fact  that  the  consumer  on 
the  lines  of  an  REA  borrower  system  still 
has  to  pay  about  30  percent  more  for  250 
kilowatt-hours  used  In  a  month  than  the 
average  city  consumer  Is  Just  one  measure  of 
the  rural  disadvantage. 

The  truth  Is  It  costs  more  to  provide 
quality  electric  service  In  rural  areas.  Even 
today  the  rural  systemA  financed  by  REA 
have  on  the  average  only  3.3  consumers  to 
each  mile  of  line.  The  class  A  and  B  com- 
mercial utilities,  and  this  Includes  all  but 
the  very  small  companies,  have  on  the  aver- 
age 33  consumers  to  each  mile  of  their  line. 
The  comparison  from  the  standpoint  of  rev- 
enue Is  even  more  dramatic.  The  REA- 
flnanced  systems  In  1060  averaged  $414  In 
annual  revenue  per  mile  of  line,  compared 
to  •6,580  for  the  commercial  companies. 

ICAJOB    HANDICAPS 

This  low  density  of  consumers — particu- 
larly in  an  Industry  of  high  capital  require- 
ments— Is  one  of  the  major  handicaps  of 
niral  service  It  Is  the  product  not  only  of 
the  relative  population  density — or  lack  of  It 
In  rural  areas — as  compared  with  urban 
areas,  but  also  of  the  historic  development  of 
the  Industry  through  which  the  commercial 
utilities  skimmed  off  the  cream  of  the  rural 
areas  themselves,  leaving  the  flEA-financed 
systems  the  tasks  of  picking  up  what  was 
left.  This  resulted  In  the  development  of 
many  small  rural  electric  systems,  relatively 
Isolated  from  one  another.  This  Isolation 
itself  has  become  another  factor  In  the  high 
cost  handicaps  of  rural  service. 

When  the  investment  must  be  high,  as  In 
modem  electric  practice,  the  only  practical 
way  to  achieve  low  rates  Is  by  maximum 
utilization  of  costly  facilities.  Development 
of  high  load  factor,  the  Interconnection  and 
pooling  of  plant  facilities,  large-scale  gen- 
eration, and  the  Integration  of  hydro  and 
steam  capacity  are  principal  means  of  bring- 
ing power  costs  down  Unfortunately,  the 
rural  systems  have  had  little  opportunity 
to  use  these  economizers  because  of  the  very 
conditions  under  which  they  operate — low 
density,  lack  of  diversity,  absence  of  pro- 
tection against  pirating  of  customers  or  ter- 
ritory, and  Isolation  from  one  another. 

"XQUAUZXBS" 

Under  such  conditions,  borrowers  had  to 
use  the  available  "equalizers,"  such  as  long- 
term,  a  percent  REA  loans.  In  their  struggle 
for  electrical  parity. 

The  necessity  of  2  percent  loans  Is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact — surprising  to  many  REA 
critics — that  rural  consumers  served  by  REA 
borrowers  pay  more  for  interest  per  dollar 
In  their  power  bUls  than  the  city  consumers 
served  by  commercial  power  companies.  In 
1961.  7.4  percent  of  gross  revenues  of  REA- 
llnanced  S3rstems  was  required  to  pay  interest 
charges.  Whatever  the  rate  the  commercial 
utilities  pay  on  their  bonds.  only-(ha-percent 
of  their  revenues  were  required,  on  an\^ver- 
age.  tot  interest  charges. 

Another   equalizer    has   been   supplied 
the  rural  people  themselves  in  the  nonprofit 


operation  of  the  ooopsratlve  systems  they 
have  built.  By  organising  into  cooperatives 
they  have  voluntarily  waived  the  normal 
claim  to  profit  from  their  investment,  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  lower  coet  eervloe.  TTie 
capital  they  contribute  to  their  growing  fi- 
nancial equity  In  their  systems  does  not  draw 
interest  at  6  percent,  nor  even  at  2  percent, 
but  aero  percent. 

The  final  major  equalizer  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  present  high  cost  of  rural  serv- 
ice is  the  REA -financed  generation  and 
transmission  program.  The  wholesale  cost 
of  power  accounU  for  43  percent  of  the 
average  cost  of  providing  service  through  the 
REA-finanoed  rural  electric  dlstrlbuUon 
systems.  The  ^  rates  for  which  power  Is 
available  at  wholesale  are  tremendously 
significant  In  determining  the  ability 
of  the  distribution  cooperative  to  deliver 
electricity  to  Its  members  at  retail  rates 
comparable  to  urban  rates  A  reduction  of 
a  single  mill  in  the  average  wholesale  cost 
of  power  for  the  REA-financed  systems  across 
the  country  would  produce  an  annual  sav- 
ing of  over  $36  million  for  their  consumer- 
members. 

SVBSTAimAI.    BUSINESS 

Prom  one  source  or  another,  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems  must  obtain  lOO-mlUlon  kilo- 
watt-hours every  day — worth  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mlHlon  dollars  at  wholesale. 
ThU  U  substantial  business,  and  It  Is  a 
growing  market,  for  power  companies  as  well 
as  generation  and  transmission  cooperatives. 
Recently  a  rural  power  system.  In  paying  Its 
wholesale  power  bill,  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mercial power  company  the  billionth  dollar 
which  power  companies  have  received  for 
supplying  power  to  rural  electric  systems. 
ThU  Is  the  part  of  rural  electrification  they 
like 

But  many  of  their  spokesmen  are  among 
the  longtime  critics  of  rural  electrification 
who  are  saying  again  that  It  Is  time  to  con- 
sider the  Job  of  rural  electrification  finished 
They  argue  that  rural  electric  systems  fi- 
nanced by  REA  are  simply  stopgap  devices  to 
serve  areas  and  loads  the  commercial  com- 
panies did  not  choose  to  serve  at  one  time. 
Their  solution  is  to  dismantle  the  rural  elec- 
tric systems,  section  by  section  as  they  be- 
come attractive  to  the  power  companies, 
leaving  the  fragmented  rural  electric  systems 
weak,  small,  and  plagued  with  high  costs. 

If  the  rural  systems  serve  only  the  left- 
over loads  and  territories  at  the  sufferance 
of  the  commercial  utilities  then  there  will 
never  be  an  end  to  the  need  for  equalizers, 
such  as  2  percent  loans.  In  fact,  it  Is  more 
likely  they  will  need  even  greater  equalizers 
in  the  future  to  serve  their  remaining  areas 
of  high  cost  If  this  Is  the  course  we  pxxrsue. 

The  other  way  to  approtich  the  Job  of  rural 
electrification  Is  to  undertake  a  vigorous  and 
determined  program  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tems that  have  undertaken  to  serve  the  rural 
areas,  to  make  them  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  without  any  special  assist- 
ance. 

This  kind  of  program  must  Include  terri- 
torial protection.  The  rural  systems  must 
be  able  to  retain  the  portions  of  their  service 
territories  that  experience  population  growth 
and  provide  the  benefits  of  consumer  den- 
sity. They  must  be  able  to  serve  all  loads 
in  their  territory,  developing  greater  load 
diversity  through  large  power  sales  as  well 
as  the  smaller  ones.  They  must  develop 
greater  access  to  larger  scale  generation  and 
wider  pooling  of  plant  facilities,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  with  maximum  utilization  of 
power  sources.  * 

With  the  kind  of  climate  where  rural  sys- 
tems can  do  these  things,  the  need  for  equal- 
izers such  as  RSA's  2  percent  financing  and 
technical  assistance  will  diminish  and,  I  am 
confident,  ultimately  disappear.  This  Is  the 
course  we  are  pursuing  In  REA.  This  Is  the 
right  course. 


While  It  Is  possible  to  approach  this  Job 
of  rural  electrlflcatlon  In  either  of  these  two 
fashions,  it  cant  be  done  both  ways  at  the 
same  time.  We  cannot  expect  the  rural  sys- 
tems to  stand  on  their  own  feet  while  they 
are  denied  access  to  the  maximum  techno- 
logical t>enefits  of  the  Industry  and  left  to  be 
ciChnlballzed  by  the  commercial  power  com- 
panies. 

coNTaauTioNS   wnj.   iNcazASz 

Where  these  systems  are  givsn  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop,  their  Impact  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  total  national  economy  will  In- 
crease. In  opening  new  markets  for  sale  of 
electric  power,  they  create  a  growing  market 
for  the  sale  of  new  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. Por  a  number  of  years  now,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
has  published  surveys  Indicating  that  such 
purchases  by  members  of  these  rural  systems 
have  developed  Into  a  bllUon-dollar  annual 
market.  During  the  present  year,  NRECA 
reports  an  expectation  that  these  sales  will 
reach  a  record  91,250  million.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  new  Jobs  have  been  created  both  in 
the  city  factories  producing  this  equipment, 
on  Main  Street  of  our  small  towns  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  power  systems.  Elec- 
tricity has  had  a  big  hand  In  the  growing 
efficiency  on  American  farms 

Most  of  all.  as  use  of  electricity  grows  in 
rural  areas,  the  areas  themselves  can  offer 
new  opportunity  for  people  living  In  them. 

These  are  the  basic  Issues  facing  rural 
electrification  In  the  United  States  today.  If 
rural  electrification  Is  going  to  move  forward 
toward  parity  with  urban  service, 
toward  lower  power  rates  and  high  standards 
of  service,  there  must  be  public  understand- 
ing of  the  Job  that  lies  ahead. 
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This  May  U  Better  Hearing  Month 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NEW  jnsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  15  million  Americans  whose  hearing 
or  speech  is  defective,  according  to  the 
American  Hearing  Society.  At  least  1 
out  of  10  persons  suffers  a  hearing  loss, 
often  unknowingly. 

That  Is  why  the  American  Hearing 
Society,  a  national  nonprofit  agency  with 
170  member  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  sponsoring  during 
May  Better  Hearing  Month.  Every  ef- 
fort is  l)eing  made  by  the  society  and 
its  aflllates  to  publicize  services  which 
are  avllable  to  the  deaf  and  the  hard 
of  hearing. 

As  Miss  Mary  E.  Swltzer.  president 
of  the  American  Hearing  Society  and 
UJ3.  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, points  out: 

A  fine  example  of  service  In  the  society's 
campaign  for  a  program  in  the  Nation's 
schools  to  detect  loss  of  hearing  among  the 
more  than  3  mlUlon  children  with  this 
handicap.  The  corrective  foUowup  to  this 
program  will  spare  many  of  these  children 
a  lifelong  hearing  dlsabUity. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  a 
hearing  checkup  for  the  elderly  and 
middle-eiged.  as  well  as  the  young,  Cray- 
ton  Walker,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Hearing  Society,  and  his  asso- 


ciates decided  upon  a  slogan  for  Better 
Hearing  Month:  "You'd  best  invest  in 
a  hearing  test."  All  over  America  this 
■logan  is  being  communicated  to  our  peo- 
ple, with  the  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Governors,  mayors,  civic  groups, 
and  the  Advertising  Coimcil  through 
press,  radio,  television,  posters  and  other 
media. 

In  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  Better  Hearing  Month,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Informed  Miss  Swltzer: 

I  am  happy  to  wish  the  American  Hearing 
Society  ind  its  member  agencies  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  every  success  In  their  efforts 
during  Better  Hearing  Month,  May,  1963,  to 
Inform  all  Americans  of  steps  they  may  take 
to  preserve  their  hearing  or  to  minimize  the 
effects  om  Impaired  hearing.  Every  consci- 
entious effort  in  this  direction  strengthens 
the  health  of  the  people,  and  merits  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  Nation's  well-being. 

To  date  28  governors  have  notified  the 
American  Hearing  Society  at  Its  Wash- 
ington headquarters,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  that  they  have  issued  Better  Hear- 
ing Month  proclamations  of  statements. 

Honorary  national  chairman  of  Better 
Hearing  Month  Is  Miss  Nanette  Fabray, 
cuiTently  starring  on  Broadway  as  the 
First  Lady  in  the  musical,  "Mr. 
President." 

Miss  Fabray,  who  has  herself  overcome 
the  hardship  of  a  hearing  loss,  has  de- 
clared : 

A  hearing  problem  is  not  now  a  hopeless 
problem,  and  certainly  no  longer  one  to 
cause  embarrassment  or  shame.  It  was  ac- 
ceptable, and  a  trial  to  all  concerned,  when 
there  wu  nothing  that  could  be  done  about 
It.  But  that  was  In  the  era  of  the  ear  trum- 
pet. This  Is  the  Jet  age.  Advancement  in 
the  prevention  of  deafness,  and  the  aid  of 
deafness,  has  thankfully  kept  pace  with  the 
age. 

Sertoma  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
typical  of  many  civic  clubs  supporting 
Better  Hearing  Month,  having  con- 
tributed $500  for  an  exhibit  of  services 
available  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  which 
will  be  routed  throughout  the  country 
for  display. 

Another  International  organization 
actively  participating  this  year  In  Better 
Hearing  Month  Is  the  well-known  bar- 
bershop quartet  society.  SPEBSQSA, 
with  30,000  members.  Barbershop  quar- 
tets are  offering  their  services  In  675 
cities  where  there  are  chapters  to  sing  a 
special  theme  song  for  Better  Hearing 
Month  gatherings^  aa  well  as  on  radio 
and  TV. 

Even  telephone  companies  are  provid- 
ing hearing  checkups  through  a  method 
called  Dial-a-Test.  Hearing  aid  dealers 
are  exhibiting  25.000  posters  all  over  the 
coimtry  In  addition  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  ix)sters  distributed  by  the  170 
member  agencies  of  American  Hearing 
Society. 

I  wish  to  add  my  personal  support  of 
Better  Hearing  Month,  and  pass  along 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  repetition  at 
every  opportunity:  "Hearing  la  price- 
less— protect  It." 


The  FDA  Should  Not  Ban  the  Use  of 
Krebioxem  Until  They  Test  It  Then- 
selret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  witnessed  the  highhanded  and  dic- 
tatorial methods  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  In  the  field  of  medicine 
and  medical  politics.  The  vehemence 
with  which  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  attacked  Kreblozen  makes 
one  wonder  If  perhaps  we  do  not  have 
another  example  here  of  the  same  type 
of  dictatorship. 

I  do  not  now  whether  Kreblozen  works 
or  not;  I  do  know  that  I  will  not  accept 
the  dictates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  Its  usefulness.  We  have  a 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  we  have  a 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Let 
them  test  Kreblozen  Independent  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  then 
1  will  be  willing  to  accept  the  result. 
That  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  going  to  ban  Kreblozen  on  June  7 
without  testing  It — merely  on  the  say-so 
of  the  American  Medical  Association — Is 
wrong.  I  strongly  urge  that  they  do  not 
do  so.  that  the  ban  order  be  rescinded, 
and  that  they  proceed  Immediately  with 
the  testing  of  Kreblozen  and  an  objective 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  claims 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Ivy  and  the  people  who 
have  been  treated  with  Kreblozen 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  May  6,  states 
the  case  for  testing  and  against  allowing 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  de- 
cide the  policy  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration : 

Is  Cancex  Coktrol  bt  Kxkbiozxn  Fact? 

Leon  Port  of  the  district  attorney's  office 
Is  a  friend  of  mine.  On  many  occasions  he 
has  graciously  invited  me  to  be  his  guest 
at  an  American  Legion  meeting,  a  Jewish 
War  Veteran  breakfast,  community  debates, 
and  even  a  Junior  high  school  sing.  He  Is 
very  active  in   many  conununlty  functions. 

The  other  evening  I  Invited  Leon  to  be  my 
guest  at  a  meeting  I  was  going  to  attend. 
He  hadn't  the  slightest  Idea  as  to  where  I 
was  taking  him.  All  I  can  tell  you  Is  that 
I  Just  ffntshed  speaking  to  him  over  the 
telephone,  "Tou  know."  he  said.  "I  couldn't 
sleep  a  wink  that  night.  I  was  "so  worked 
up." 

I'll  tell  you  what  happened,  and  bow  It  all 
began. 

A  letter  arrlver  from  a  tin.  Lalne  Fried- 
man who  lives  In  Flushing.  In  part  it  said, 
"A  meeting  of  the  New  York  delegation  of 
'cancer  svirvivors'  on  Kreblozen  has  been 
called.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  Is  to 
alert  all  Kreblozen  users  in  the  metropolitan 
area  and  the  public  through  the  press  to  our 
precarlous  position." 

I  arrived  on  time  as  did  Leon.  Together 
we  climbed  one  flight  of  stairs.  In  a  small 
room  approximately  150  people  were  seated. 


They  had  come  to  calmly  discuss  their  mu- 
tual problem,  the  day  they  were  doomed  to 
death. 

There  was  no  hysteria,  no  shouts,  no  cries 
of  anguish.  They  sat  and  listened  as  a 
charming  attractive  lady  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  It  was  Just  as  tf  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  had  aesembled.  The  issue  was 
their  very  life  and  perhaps  that  of  millions 
•of  others,  for  these  were  "cancer  survivor" 
victims  of  the  dread  disease  that  kills  one 
out  of  every  six  people  and  Is  the  fourth 
largest  disease  killer. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  the  verdict,  con- 
cerning a  dear  one,  "We're  sorry  to  tell  you 
this  but  there  isn't  anything  we  can  do.  We 
have  done  evQr3rthlng  possible.  You  have 
the  choice  of  radium  therapy  or  siu-gery. 
Either  way  there's  little  chance."  Some  of 
you  may  remember  the  column  I  did  on  my 
mother.  We  too  had  to  make  that  decision. 
Either  way  were  were  fighting  for  time. 
No  one  talked  about  control  or  cures.  I  had 
come  to  this  meeting  out  erf  sheer  curiosity. 
I  had  gone  there  devoid  of  emotion.  I  am 
not  a  fanatic. 

On  June  7  of  this  year,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Is  going  to  ban  the  sale  at 
Krebloeen.  On  the  findings  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Ciincer  Society, 
the  drug  has  been  found  to  be  detrimental 
for  human  use  and  consumption. 

Yet  here  was  a  group  of  people  who  were 
living  testimony  against  those  findings. 
First  of  the  "survivors"  In  the  room  to  be 
introduced  was  Cathy  Hodnett.  She  is  a 
chUd  of  seven.  When  she  was  stricken,  the 
Fitken  Memorial  Hospital  at  NeptUne.  VJ., 
diagnosed  her  malady  as  Wilms's  tumor. 
This  is  a  rare  cancer  disease  extremely  fatal. 
She  was  given  a  few  months  to  live  3  years 
ago. 

Then  the  audience  was  introduced  to  Craig 
Thompson,  a  teenage  lad  of  about  16.  Craig 
was  a  patient  at  the  Neurological  Institute 
of  the  Presbyterian  Medical  Center  in  Man- 
hattan, one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
hospitals. 

The  death  sentence  he  received  was  "brain- 
stem glioma  tumor,"  as  fatal  as  aj-senlc.  Yet 
here  he  was  enjoying  health,  attending 
school,  singing  In  his  church  choir  and  grow- 
ing stronger  every  hotu". 

Rev.  A.  A.  Plerca-of  the  Ridgewood  Metho«- 
dlst  Church  in  Brooklyn  told  of  how  he  had 
to  carry  Craig  in  and  out  of  his  automobile. 
He  was  a  hopeless  lad  dying.  Krebloeen  was 
used.  Almoet  Instantly  he  started  to  gain 
his  strength  and  recover.  Craig  has  returned 
to  being  a  teenage  boy  again. 

Both  of  these  cases  are  the  very  worst  type 
of  cancer.  Both  children  are  living.  Others 
took  the  iKKilum.  Their  families  had  beard 
they  were  doomed.  Nothing  could  be  done. 
Now  they  were  telling  their  c&m  histories, 
every  type  of  cancer  Juiown.  all  clinically 
documented.  Dr.  Allan  Ruth«!rford  from 
Lebanon.  Pa.,  a  man  in  his  late  sixties,  in- 
troduced a  man  who  had  been  given  the 
"death  sentence."  Now  he  was  back  at  work. 
Others  stood  up  to  declare  they  were  "cancw 
survivors." 

Mrs.  Friedman,  the  sponsor  o;'  the  move- 
ment against  the  banning  of  Krublozen.  was 
one  of  those  who  heard  her  husband  sen- 
tenced. He  was  incurably  ill,  neither  sur- 
gery nor  radiation  could  offer  any  hope. 
Friedman  was  Introduced  and  told  the  au- 
dience that  he  had  returned  to  work.  Many 
of  thoee  present  had  been  rechecked  again 
at  the  hospitals  and  no  trace  of  cancer  was 
found.  Others  while  still  cancerous  bad 
found  themselves  restored  as  human*  with 
their  tumors  reduced  and  being  controlled. 
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I  trvut  that  you  will  note  that  I  have 
only  att«mpt«<l  to  report  what  I  aaw  and 
heard. 

I  can  only  aay  that  what  was  said  and 
what  happened  at  this  meeting  Is  all  docu- 
mented by  recognized  medical  men  at  rec- 
ognised hospitals. 

Under  these  circumstances  don't  you  think 
the  American  Medical  Association  should  be- 
come Interested  to  accept  those  findings  or 
prove  that  they  are  false. 

Don't  you  think  that  If  these  people  had 
been  "saved "  from  death  that  perhaps 
Kreblozen  might  have  saved  them?  Why  Is 
anybody  arguing  about  this  Instead  of  at- 
tempting to  find  out  IX  It's  tnifi. 

If.  as  these  people  say.  this  dnig  has  saved 
their  lives,  why  should  they  not  be  allowed 
to  continue  to  use  It.  They  were  all  given 
up  for  dead.  What  other  way  can  they 
Uve? 

Is  the  one  out  of  six  who  will  die  from 
cancer  to  sit  by  and  allow  the  strong  AMA  to 
rule  against  the  acceptance  of  Kreblozen 
without  a  Oovemment  agency  making  Its 
own  findings?  Why  don't  they  do  this  and 
nuLke  these  findings  public?  The  Kreblozen 
discoveries  have  over  4,000  case  histories  to 
prove  It  works.    How  can  anyone  Ignore  this. 

Wouldn't  a  committee  set  up  to  check 
this  out  once  and  for  all  be  the  best  way  to 
settle  this  controversial  Issue? 

I  am  stire  that  when  insulin  was  discov- 
ered the  same  situation  existed.  Today 
thousands  of  jseople  control  their  diabetes 
when  otherwise  they  would  have  died  long 
ago.  What  would  a  doctor  do  If  he  learned 
that  his  wife,  child  or  parent  had  an  incur- 
able or  Inoperable  cancer?  Would  he  use 
Kreblozen  even  If  It  was  one  chance  In  a  mil- 
lion, or  would  he  turn  his  back  and  let  them 
die?     What  do  you  think?     I'd  like  to  know. 

I'm  sure  Leon  Port  won't  forget  that  climb 
of  one  flight  upstairs.  I  hope  you  don't 
either. 


Eamon  dc  Valera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FERNAND  J,.  ST  GERRfAIN 

or    KHODK    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assem- 
bly: 

RXSOLUnON  IIXICOBIALIZING  THZ   CONGRESS  OF 
TKK  'OtTTTlBi  STATXB  TO  OTRX  TO  THB  PHXSI- 

DXNT  or  Irkland,  Eamon  dz  Valzxa,  Hon- 

ORAXT   U.S.    CmZXNSHIP 

Whereas  those  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  of  Irish  ancestry  have  contributed 
greatly  to  Its  foundation,  growth  and  ex- 
pansion; and 

Whereas  Eamon  de  Valera  has  for  niany 
years  been  a  renowned  world  leader  and  has 
been  President  of  the  homeland  of  those 
aforementioned  citizens  of  Irish  ancestry 
since  1959;  and 

Whereas  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  Pres- 
ident Eamon  de  Valera  our  country  has  en- 
Joyed  the  best  of  relations  with  the  Emerald 
Isle :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
-  Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations respectfully  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  offer  to  Kamon  de 
Valera,  President  of  Ireland,  honorary  U.S. 
citizenship;  and  l>e  It  further 


Resohxd,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  and 
he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Congress  of  the 
-United  States  earnestly  requesting  that  each 
use  his  best  efforts  to  Implement  as  soon  as 
possible  the  purpose  of  this  resolution.  • 

Attest: 

August  T.  La  Pkamcs. 

Secretary  of  State. 


Commemoration  of  Ramanian  Independ- 
ence  Celebratioa,  May  10,  1963 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  May  9.  1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am 
continuously  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  captive  European  nations.  The 
unfortunate  people  of  these  nations,  who 
were  enslaved  by  the  Russians  into  the 
Communist  empire  and  forced  under  the 
yoke  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy,  must  not  be  forgotten.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  show  these  peo- 
ple that  we  are  concerned  with  their 
problems  and  have  not  wiitten  them  off 
for  all  time. 

Today,  May  10,  is  a  very  special  day  for 
the  people  of  Rumania.  It  marks  the 
anniversary  of  the  three  most  significant 
dates  in  their  original  struggle  for  Inde- 
pendence— an  independence  which  was 
won,  only  to  be  lost. 

During  the  middle  of  the  19th  century, 
Rumania  consisted  of  two  provinces. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  provinces 
were  ruled  by  local  princes  but  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Turks.  As  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  local  assemblies 
were  called  for  the  purpose  of  unifying 
the  country.  While  Alexander  Cuza,  a 
Moldavian,  became  Prince  of  both  prov- 
inces, factionahsm  continued. 

On  May  10,  1866.  with  the  aid  of 
Napolean  m.  In  the  city  of  Bucharest, 
Charles  of  HohenzoUern-Slgmarlngen 
was  proclaimed  Prince  of  all  Rumania. 
The  new  union  was  finally  recognized 
by  Turkey  and  the  European  states.  The 
Independence  of  the  Rumanian  people 
was.  however,  not  complete. 

All  ties  with  Turkey  were  broken 
when,  in  1877,  Rumania  declared  its 
complete  independence  and  entered  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  as  Russia's  ally. 
Despite  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  Russia 
during  the  war,  upon  its  conclusion 
Russia  attempted  to  take  control  of 
Rumania. 

The  final  steps  toward  independence 
were  taken  in  1881.  The  Congress  of. 
Berlin  recognized  an  independent  Ru- 
mania after  Russia  had  usurped  Bessa- 
rabia with  its  predominantly  Rumanian 
populace.  On  May  10,  1881,  by  national 
election.  Charles  was  crowned  King  of 
Rumania.    Thereafter,  in  an  atmosphere 


of  economic  and  political  stability  and 
with  a  united  people,  Rumania  took  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Riimania's  independence  was.  as  we 
all  know,  short  lived.  First  came  the 
Germans  and  then  the  Soviet  Union 
which  was  not  content  with  driving  out 
and  destroying  the  Nazi  invader.  In- 
stead the  Soviet  Union,  by  preconceived 
plan,  displaced  the  Germans  and  started 
Its  eastern  European  empire. 

Today.  Rumania  and  the  other  captive 
European  nations  are  under  the.  domina- 
tion and  control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Religious  freedom  does  not  exist,  nor  do 
the  other  individual  rights  which  all 
people  cherish. 

Last  year,  after  conducting  lengthy 
hearings  on  the  captive  European  na- 
tions, the  Subcommittee  on  Eiirope  re- 
ported that  it  was  unlikely  that  there 
would  be  ariy  major  changes  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  the  near  future.  Puppet 
Communist  governments  continue  to  ex- 
ercise effective  control  in  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  must,  however,  continue  to 
give  careful  study  to  developments  in 
these  nations  so  that  we  may  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  help  their  peoples  regain  their 
freedom  when  the  ever  moving  pendu- 
lum of  world  history  presents  an  opix>r- 
tune  moment. 


CrioM   in   Wathinfton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
bas  been  a  great  deal  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  biased  reporting  about  the  so- 
called  crime  situation  in  Washington. 
Let  it  be  said  here  and  now  that  Wash- 
ington's crime  problem  is  no  different 
than  that  of  any  other  community  in 
this  coimtry.  For  an  objective  and 
calm  job  of  reporting  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Robert  G.  Splvack.  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  April  28.   1963: 

CsiMx  IN  Washington 
(By  Robert  O.  Splvack) 

Washington. — If  you  have  ever  been 
mugged,  yoked,  assaulted,  or  simply  robbed 
of  your  money,  the  official  statistics  on 
crime  In  Washington.  D.C..  will  be  of  little 
comfort  and  entirely  unconvincing. 

It  is  no  fun  to  get  hit  on  the  head, 
whether  it  is  on  the  New  Tork  waterfront.  In 
Mississippi,  or  a  few  blocks  from  the  White 
House. 

But  now,  as  a  result  of  recent  events,  there 
appears  to  be  a  methodical  campaign,  di- 
rected from  segregationist  sources,  to  make 
It  appear  that  Washington  Is  oift  of  the  most 
dangerous  cities  in  America.  It  might  be 
instructive  to  put  things  In  perspective. 

Crime  In  the  Capital  usually  means 
"Negro  crime."  Those  who  generalize  about 
it  take  pains  to  point  out  that  the  Negro 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
over  54  percent. 


Prom  this  statistic  you  are  supposed  to 
draw  several  conclusions.  As  the  segrega- 
tionists see  It  thU  proves  that  Negroes  are 
more  violent  than  white  men,  and  that  they 
are  not  yet  ready  for  equal  rights. 

We  are  indebted  to  Berl  I.  Bernhard,  the 
intelligent  and  well-informed  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights, 
for  challenging  these  conclusions  and  the 
basic  data. 

To  start,  the  Negro  population  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  which  takes  In  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia  suburbs,  is  24  percent 
in  the  whole  area — not  much  different  from 
what  it  was  100  years  ago. 

While  the  crime  rate  Is  admittedly  btwl, 
sonve  people  are  exaggerating  it  to  prove 
their  point  alx>ut  Negro  behavior.  B4r.  Bem- 
hard  notes  that  the  FBI  uniform  crime  re- 
porting statistics  show  that  Washington,  in- 
stead of  being  flrst  in  crime,  ranks  13th 
among  the  Nations  26  largest  cities.  While 
there  was  a  na.tionwlde  Increase  in  crime  of 
7  percent  for  1962.  in  Washington  the  rate 
went  up  4.9  percent. 

No  one  can  find  comfort  in  these  statistics, 
nor  is  there  any  need  to  be  com^acent  aibout 
physleal  violence  on  the  streets,  whether  in 
tiM  OM>ital  or  other  cities.  But  we  need  not 
be  carried  away  by  inflammatory  propaganda 
designed  to  JusUfy  the  old  order  in  Alabama 
and  MisslssippL 

Before  drawing  hasty  conclusions  about 
conditions  in  Washington,  it  might  be  in- 
structive to  read  "Dusk  at  the  Mountain," 
an  excellent  book  written  by  Hajmes  John- 
eon,  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Star.  It 
is  an  objective,  well-written,  and  thorough 
examlnaUon  of  the  Negro  problem  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.    Mr.  Johnson  Is  white. 

What  seems  partlcxilarly  noteworthy  in  the 
present  hypertense  atmoephere  is  that  cer- 
tain politicians  have  been  exploiting  Capital 
crime  for  the  last  40  years.  In  1919  one  Con- 
gressman, calling  for  an  Investigation,  said 
that  Washington  had  "for  the  past  month  or 
so  been  lolested  with  the  vilest  criminals  In 
all  the  land.  Larceny,  burglary,  assaults  of 
variovis  kinds,  and  attacks  on  many  women 
have<x>c\irTed  within  the  shadow  of  the  Cap- 
itol BuUding  Itself." 

In  1939  a  House  subcommittee  concluded : 
"This  investigation  has  estaWlshed,  on  the 
basU  of  fact,  that  Washington  has  a  dis- 
gracefxilly  high  crime  rate  and  that  law  en- 
forcement here  Is  neither  aggressive  nor 
efficient." 

The  fact  that  politicians  make  an  issue  of 
crime  does  not  mean  automatically  tliat  it 
oeases  to  be  a  problem.  But  at  least  we  know 
the  present  situation  Is  not  something  new. 

Handling  criminals  is  a  day-to-day  Job  of 
the  police  department,  but  eradicating  or  re- 
ducing the  caxises  of  crime  seems  to  be  no 
different  In  Washington  than  any  other  city. 

One  Negro  minister  has  summed  it  up  this 
way:  The  situation  !s  ugly.  Why?  Because 
the  city  Is  overcrowded  with  Negroes  who 
migrate  northward  looking  for  work.  The 
husband  finds  a  job.  but  it  Isnt  much  of  a 
Job.  Rent  Is  high,  and  two  or  more  families 
crowd  Into  small  quarters.  The  wife  works. 
When  they  come  home  at  night  they  are  both 
tired.  Emotional  explosions  are  frequent. 
The  kids  are  uncared  for  and  run  wild. 

The  road  to  crime.  In  Washington  as  else- 
where. It  would  i^pear.  Is  lined  with  sub- 
standard housing  and  substandard  schools. 
Mix  such  ingredients  with  substandard 
wages,  and  the  wonder  is  that  there  are  not 
more  explosions  along  the  Potomac. 


Per  Jacobsson  Dies  in  London 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  insert  an  article  on  the  death 
of  Per  Jacobsson,  Managing  Director  of 
the  International  Monetary  Pimd: 
Dr.  Phi  Jacobsson,  World  Fund.  Head,  Dies 

IN   London — He  Strengthened  Monetary 

System 

London,  May  6. — Dr.  Per  Jacobsson,  head 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  since 
1966,  died  yesterday  in  Middlesex  Hospital 
after  s\ifferlng  a  heart  attack. 

He  had  entered  the  hospital  a  week  ago 
for  a  checkup  while  here  on  a  business  trip. 

President  Kennedy  last  night  paid  tribute 
to  Dr.  Jacobsson.  69,  as  a  "towering  figure 
in  the  world  for  mcare  than  40  years." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  in  a  statement  that  "all 
mankind  owes  a  vast  debt"  to  Dr.  Jacobsson. 

"His  role  In  International  affairs  has  been 
unique,  both  in  the  building  of  a  strong 
international  monetary  system  and  in  the 
creation  of  a  broad  public  understanding  to 
support  and  strengthen  It,"  Mr.  Keimedy 
said. 

HU  titles  with  the  Fund  were  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board  and  Managing  Director. 
In  these  capacities,  he  had  control  over 
about  $18  billion. 

He  lived  in  Washington  since  he  took  over 
the  Fund,  but  maintained  his  Swedish 
citizenship. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on 
econcxnics  in  1918  at  Stockholm's  Forestry 
High  School. 

After  World  War  n.  Dr.  Jacobsson  was 
named  to  Investigate  the  financial  condi- 
tions of  Italy,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Prance. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  he  had  ijeen  with 
the  League  of  Nations  Economic  Section, 
then  Joined  the  Bank  for  the  InternaUonal 
Settlements  In  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Jacobsson  also  found  time  to  col- 
laborate on  two  successful  detective  novels 
with  Vernon  Bartlett  under  the  pen  name 
of  Peter  Oldfield  called  "Death  of  a  Diplo- 
mat" and  the  "Alchemy  Murder  Case."  Both 
were  made  Into  motion  pictures. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  the 
foUowlng  article  in  tribute  to  CoL  Wil- 
Uard  P.  Rockwell : 

Lab  Dedicated  to  Man,  City.  U.S.  Industry — 
Rockwell  Cites  Homewood-Brushton  Re- 
development 

(By  William  Allan) 

Wllllard  F.  RockweU  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Center  will  be  dedicated  today  to 
a  man,  American  Indvistry,  and  Plttsbiingh. 

The  man  Is  Col.  Wllllaxd  F.  Rockwell,  who 
38  years  ago  took  over  the  old  Standard 
Eight  engine  factory  in  Homewood  and  built 
it  into  a  firm  farflung  in  both  products  and 
plants. 

A  plaque,  especially  created  for  the  cere- 
monies, places  emphasis  on  industry: 

"These  laboratories  are  established  to  fur- 
ther Us  [Colonel  Rockwell's]  prognm  at 
fostering  a  free  America  In  a  free  world  by 


providing  facilities  to  aid  in  our  search  for 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  in  our  efforts  to 
Improve  our  standard  of  living  by  developing 
these  God-given  resources." 

Pittsburgh  takes  up  the  main  i>art  of  the 
remarks  of  W.  F.  Roclcwell,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  company: 

"Our  principal  reasons  tor  selecting  this 
location  were  our  Int^n-est  In  helping  rede- 
velop the  Homewood -Brush ton  area,  the 
availability  of  college  and  university  research 
personnel  plus  the  avEdlability  of  facilities 
for  consulting  work,  a  ready  pool  of  skilled 
model  makers  and  laboratory  technicians 
and  the  Inherent  advtintagee  of  a  central- 
city  location  for  the  college-trained  engi- 
neers and  scientists  who  will  staff  the 
faculty." 

ColncldentaHy,  the  laboratory  faculties  are 
located  in  the  very  building  where  Colonel 
Rockwell  began  In  Plttitburgh  in  1926. 

It  had  been  built  11  years  earlier  to  make 
engines  for  an  Ill-fated  attempt  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  get  Into  the  auto  manufacturing 
business. 

Colonel  Rockwell  turred  it  Into  a  meter 
plant  and,  since  then,  the  Rockwell  Manu- 
facturing Co.  has  gone  from  ttiat  1  plant 
in  1  city  to  28  points  in  Iti  States,  2  Canadian 
provinces  and  Europe. 

Products  range  from  meters  to  voting 
machines. 

Gen.  Joseph  M.  Colby,  head  of  Rockwell 
research,  says  the  expanded  facility  In  Home- 
wood  wUl  be  the  hub  of  the  company's  re- 
search program,  although  Rockwell  plants 
In  other  cities  will  contlaue  to  have  their 
own  product  development  labs. 

He  added  that  the  lab  would  mean  more 
jobs  for  Pittsburgh,  pointing  up  the  growth 
here  In  service  facilities  with  Jobs  for  trained 
personnel. 

Cteneral  Colby,  who  as  aa  Army  researcher 
diirlng  World  War  II,  desired  many  ot  the 
Army's  tanks  and  develop*Kl  such  things  as 
the  air-cooled  engine  and  torsion-bar  sus- 
pension system,  adds  that  AockweU  now 
spends  very  nearly  4  cents  out  of  every  sales 
dollar  on  research  and  development. 

The  new  lab  is  just  part  of  the  $ao  million 
the  Homewood  company  has  poured  Into  re- 
se€u-ch  In  the  past  4  years. 

Dignitaries  to  take  part  Li  the  dedication 
late  today  Include  Lt.  Gov.  Raymond  P. 
Shafer,  the  county  commissioners,  and  UJ3. 
Senator  Hugh  Soott. 


Newark  Obtervet  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  Emancipation  Proclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jEBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Sep- 
tember 1862,  the  newspapers  in  our  Na- 
tion carried  the  text  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Pi^esidwit  of  ttie  United 
States.  This  communicati(xi  l)ecqgie  the 
great,  historic  Emancipation  Pnwlama- 
tlon  on  the  following  January  1. 

With  this  document,  the  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  assured  our  citizens  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  ConstiUiUon  with  its  flrst  10 
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amendments  should  have  become  effec- 
tive for  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  race  or  color.  That  this  g:uarantee 
has  not  become  so  effective  we  know  all 
too  well.  But  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  the  milestone  for  us  in  fu- 
ture generations  to  mark  our  progress. 

I  am  proud  that  my  home  city.  New- 
ark. N.J..  has  given  the  recognition  due 
to  President  Lincoln's  brave  inspired 
proclamation.  Under  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  and 
present  mayor  of  Newark,  the  Honor- 
able Hugh  J.  Addonizlo.  the  Emanicipa- 
tion  Centennial  Committee  yesterday  ob- 
served a  public  prayer  for  peace  and 
sponsored  a  great  community  parade. 

Important  though  they  are  in  them- 
selves, these  events  achieve  even  greater 
Importance  when  they  are  proiJerly  rec- 
ognized as  manifestations  of  the  healthy 
outlook  of  Newark  toward  the  question 
of  dvll  rights.  In  Newark,  civU  rights 
Is  not  a  question.  It  is  a  fact — a  living 
example  of  the  ability  of  people  of  all 
creeds  and  colors  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds to  live  and  work  together.  And 
it  is  wise  that  the  city  should  show  by 
such  observances  that  it  is  a  fact. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  Eman- 
cipation Centennial  should  have  taken 
place  Just  4  days  after  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
which  I  am  a  member  began  hearings  on 
my  bill.  HJl.  4575.  and  other  similar  bills 
which  I  hope  will  become  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963.  With  such  legi&laticwi.  we 
shall  be  able  to  offset  the  widespread  ef- 
fort to  deny  our  citizens  their  civil  rights 
because  of  race,  color  or  religion.  The 
right  to  vote  will  not  be  denied,  the  rights 
to  employment  oppwrtunity  and  housing 
availability  will  not  be  curtailed. 

I  sincerely  pray  and  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bills  now  in  committee  With  the 
example  of  my  native  city,  the  work  of  its 
Emancipation  Centennial  Committee 
and  its  entire  government  under  Mayor 
Addonizlo.  I  am  optimistic  that  civil 
rights  will  become  a  fact,  not  a  question, 
for  aU  American  citizens. 


R|ulroad  Mergers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    KHODS   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoai),  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly : 

H.  1881 

Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  study  the  merger  of 
railroads  and  to  take  action  necessary  to 
postpone  approval  of  any  further  mergers 
pending  the  outcome  of  such  study 

Whereas  various  rallxoads  In  the  United 
States  have  Initiated  mergers  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  railroads  essential  to  the  In- 
dustry and  economy  of  our  Nation  and  State 


and  to  the  convenience  and  well-being  of  our 
people; 

Whereas  these  mergers  and  projKJeed  mer- 
gers, if  conUnued,  will  have  further  deleteri- 
ous effects  on  our  economy;  and 

Whereas  determinations  of  proposed  rail- 
road mergers  have  not  always  given  due  con- 
slderaMon  to  the  total  effects  of  such  mergers 
on  other  factors.  Including  unemployment  In 
the  railroad  Industry  as  well  as  In  allied  In- 
dustries and  In  Industries  dependent  on  raU- 
road  transportation  and  the  rapid  transit 
needs  In  urban  and  suburban  areas:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  th« 
State  of  Rhode  Island — 

That  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
hereby  mamorlallze  the  Confess  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  effects  of  recent  and  proposed 
mergers  of  the  varlo\u  railroads  In  the 
United  States  on  the  Industry  and  economy 
of  the  areas  directly  affected  and  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  on  the  convenience  and 
well-being  of  the  people; 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
postpone  further  approval  at  any  pending 
or  proposed  rallro«ul  merger.  Including  the 
propoaeii  Pennsylvania  Railroad-New  York 
Central  Railroad  merger,  until  such  study 
has  been  made  and  luitll  such  study  and  any 
recommendations  contained  therein  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Congress;  and 

That  copies  of  this  resolution,  duly  at- 
tested, shall  be  Immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  elected  from  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 

AUGTTST  P.  La  nuNCX, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Comnranist  Raises  Frifbteniitf  Prospects 
of  Thinkinf  of  Some  of  President  Ken- 
nedy'! Advisers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
_  or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

'  Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  following  column  writ- 
ten by  Alice  Wldener  in  the  Shreveport 
Journal.  Shreveport.  La.  The  frighten- 
ing Implications  demand  an  answer  from 
the  President  as  to  Just  how  far  he  In- 
tends to  go  in  following  the  advice  of  the 
people  who  surroimd  him. 

Imagine,  thinking  that  burning  some 
of  our  military  weapKms  could  conceiva- 
bly aid  us  In  the  fight  to  the  finish  with 
communism.  Is  this  type  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing typical  of  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
visers? 

The  column  follows: 

J.P.K.'s  Savonasola 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

Washington.  D.C. — Today  nothing  Is  more 
vital  to  Americans  than  to  get  to  know  the 
Ideas  ot  Jerome  Wlesner.  scientific  adviser  to 
President  Kennedy.  A  plpe-smoktng  profes- 
sor from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Wlesner  bears  startling  Intellectual 
reeemblance  to  Savonarola,  the  15th  centxiry 
Italian  monk  who — says  the  Universal  Stand- 


ard Encyclopedia — wrecked  the  great  Renais- 
sance city-state  of  Florence  through  "the  ex- 
travagance of  the  theories  to  which  his  Ideal- 
ism Impelled  him  " 

Colncldentally.  Savonarola's  first  name  was 
"Olrolamo" — Jerome.  To  set  the  world  an 
example  of  a  truly  peaceful.  Christian  com- 
nK>nwealth.  he  drove  Florentines  Into  casting 
symbols  of  their  wlckedness^Jewels.  swords, 
works  of  art — Into  the  flames  of  public  bon- 
fires. Also.  Savonarola  Instituted  a  city-state 
spying  system  for  repression  of  vice. 

Today.  Prof.  Jerome  Wlesner  wants  the 
United  States  to  fly  30  B-47  Jet  bombers  to  a 
neutral  country  and  bum  them  as  a  show  of 
our  good  faith  In  seeking  disarmament. 
Moreover,  he  wants  to  set  up  as  part  of  an  In- 
ternational arms-control  Inspection  system  a 
psychological  spying  system  to  inspect  people 
alleged  to  be  potential  violators  of  an  Inter- 
national disarmament  agreement.  Jerome 
Wlesner.  the  modem  Savonarola,  proposes  a 
variety  ot  means  for  Inspecting  the  minds  of 
people.  Inchidlng  use  of  Interrogation  of  key 
personnel  and  officials,  \ib»  of  lie  detectors, 
drugs. 

Columnists  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  J. 
Scott  recently  reported  on  Wleener's 
schemes,  and  on  his  proposal  to  ask  the 
Soviets  to  bum  30  II.-28  bombers  In  re- 
sponse to  OUT  plane  burning.  The  Allen- 
Scott  report  said  Wlesner  approved  this  Or- 
welllan  1984  type  of  proposal  at  the  Pug- 
wash  Conference  In  Moscow.  December  1960, 
and  he  wants  our  Government  to  undertake 
Intensive  research  In  this  field.  But — say 
Allen  and  Scott — Professor  Wlesner  doesn't 
want  the  United  States  to  develop  the 
weapon  which  mlUtary  experts  believe  Is 
essential  to  our  successful  national  defense 
against  Red  mUltary  aggression — the  anti- 
missile missile. 

On  reading  the  Allen-Scott  Report  about 
Wlesner.  April  10.  my  blood  ran  cold,  for  I 
recalled  an  article.  "International  Inspec- 
torate." which  I  wrote  2  years  ago  for  my 
XJAJl.  magazine.  Published  April  21.  1061, 
my  article  reported  on  the  Pugwash  plan 
for  a  disarmament  n-Corps  of  peacetime 
mind  Inspectors.  This  plan  was  mainly 
masterminded  by  Prof.  Seymour  Melm^  of 
Columbia  University,  and  was  fully  de- 
scribed In  the  March  1961  BxUletln  of  the 
Atomic  SclenUsts  by  Prof.  Jay  Orear  of 
Cornell  University. 

The  Cornell  physicist  reported  that  Mel- 
man  and  the  Pugwash  group  see  disarma- 
ment as  requiring  various  techniques  for 
Inspecting  people  rather  than  physical  ob- 
jects. Orear  continued.  "In  the  formal  dis- 
cussion at  the  Moscow  Pugwash  Conference 
(attended  by  Lenin  Peace  Prize  winner  Cy- 
rus Eaton,  Jerome  Wlesner.  Walt  W.  Ros- 
tow  and  others),  five  Soviet  participants 
endorsed  the  •  •  •  proposals  contained  In 
this  paper." 

Why   not?     In   the    1940's.  George   Orwell 
wrote    his    famous    "1984"   about   prevailing 
Communist  methods  for  inspection  of  peo-- 
ple's  minds  by  big  brother  bureaucrats. 

"Inspectors  of  physical  objects  may  search 
forever  for  a  hidden  (atomic)  stockpile 
without  success,"  wrote  Professor  Orear. 
"But  If  a  hidden  stockpile  exists,  there  U 
always  one  sxire  place  to  find  it — In  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  national  leaders."  He 
said  the  Pugwash  n-Corps  plan  admitted 
that  such  probing  for  alleged  violators  of 
disarmament  would  entail  "the  right  to  use 
a  He  detector."  then  punishment  for  per- 
jury, and  then  requestlonlng  until  the  ac- 
cused persons  "were  able  to  tell  a  consistent 
story. *•  All  questioning  would  be  done  by 
key  personnel  believing  that  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  peace,  loyalty  to  a  supranational 
entity  or  to  mankind  Is  a  higher  value  than 
loyalty  to  a  nation. 

Neither  Orear  nor  any  Pugwasher  poaed 
the  ethical  question  of  whether  a  person 
willing    to    be   disloyal   to   his   own   nation 
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can  possess  a  loyalty  of  slightest  value  to 
mankind  or  a  supernatlonal  entltly.  Profes- 
sor Orear  asserts.  "Many  Individuals  hold 
some  loyalties  and  beliefs  more  dearly  than 
loyalty  to  nation.  Loyalty  to  family  Is  an 
example."  Is  this  a  good  example?  In  under- 
going Nazi  and  Communist  torture,  should 
heroic  reslsters  have  told  all  In  order  to  save 
their  own  families?  Should  the  late  Povl 
Bang-Jensen  have  put  his  loyalty  to  the 
United  Nftlons  above  his  sworn  loyalty  to 
Hungarian  witnesses  to  Communist  atroci- 
ties, and  revealed  their  names  so  that 
Khrushchev  and  Kadar  could  kUl  the  wit- 
nesses' companions  In  defense  of  freedom? 

The  Pugwash  II -Corps  propxosal — which 
evidently  Is  approved  by  President  Kennedy's 
Savonarola.  Jerome  Wlesner — would  force 
suspects  of  arms-control  violation  to  under- 
go He  detector  tests  and  other  testings  "con- 
ducted Jointly  by  scientists  of  the  East  and 
West." 

Scientists  Orear  and  Wlesner  claim  Khru- 
shchev approves  of  all  this  and  Is  willing  to 
cooperate.  Believe  It  or  not.  they  take  this 
as  a  good  omen. 

In  the  near  future.  If  President  Kennedy 
Insists  on  keeping  Jerome  "Savonarola" 
Wlesner  at  his  side,  the  administration  might 
try  to  set  a  good  faith  example  to  the  Soviets 
by  a  United  States-sponsored  auto-da-fe  for 
B47  Jet  bombers.  Perhaps,  even,  the  planes 
would  be  burned  with  "wicked"  mllltary- 
mlnded  bombardiers  (or  Pentagon  generals 
and  admirals)   strapped  In  the  seats. 

This  may  sound  Insane;  but  I  know  It  Isn't. 
When  I  researched  my  1961  article  on  the 
"International  Inspectorate"  plan  for  a 
Pugwash  mlnd-lnspectlng  n-Corps.  I  could 
not  believe  my  own  eyes.  Yet  today — accord- 
ing to  the  Scott-Allen  Rej>ort — this  plan  Is 
being  pushed  by  Jerome  Wlesner.  If  he  Is 
permitted  to  remain  In  his  present  poet,  then 
perhaps  he'll  wreck  our  Republic  with  spy- 
Ings  and  burnings  "for  peace,"  In  the  same 
manner  as  Olrolamo  Savonarola  wrecked  the 
magnlflclent  Renaissance  city-state  of  Flor- 
ence with  his  16th  century  zealotry  for  virtue. 

Some  Americans,  like  Pugwash  angel 
multl-mllllonalre  Cyrus  Eaton,  say  they 
wovild  rather  be  Red  than  dead.  Would  all 
Americans  rather  be  Blg-Brothered  than 
dead?  If  so.  then  why  did  we  fight  against 
HlUer? 


Our  Fear-Ridden  Nation's  Capital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  May  12.  1963.  issue  of  the  Spartan- 
burg Herald  Journal  of  Spartanburg, 
B.C.  It  is  enUtled  "Pear-Ridden  City. 
Our  Nation's  Capital."  Since  this 
should  be  of  particular  Interest  to  those 
of  us  who  make  the  laws  for  the  District 


of  Columbia,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  editoral  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
PxAB-RroDEN    CrrT,    Ottr    Nation's    Capital 

Our  Nation's  Capital  Is  a  fear-ridden  city. 

Visit  Washington,  as  several  local  people 
have  recently,  and  you  will  find  an  unhappy 
place. 

People  are  scared. 

Go  to  a  baseball  game.  You  not  only  feel 
but  you  see  the  uneasiness.  And  you  can 
remember  why.  Only  a  few  days  before,  a 
gang  of  young  hoodlums  attacked  fans  for 
no  reason  at  all  In  a  lighted  stadium  with 
scores  of  policemen  within  shouting  distance. 
Now  you  can  see  a  doubled  security  force, 
alert  like  a  soldier  on  combat  guard. 

A  friend,  well  familiar  with  Washington 
because  he  lived  there  several  years,  has  to 
go  at  night  to  another  hotel  only  three 
blocks  away.  The  streets  are  well-lighted 
and  he  likes  to  walk.     But  he  takes  a  taxi. 

You  read  about  a  tiny  air  pistol  loaded 
with  tear  gas  pellets,  which  women  are 
advised  to  carry. 

Roving  packs  of  thugs  have  the  city  at 
their  mercy.     No  remedy  is  in  sight. 

One  editor  wrote  after  being  in  the  capital 
for  a  convention: 

"Every  American  citizen  will  buy  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  view  that  the  National 
Capital  should  be  a  showplace.  But  to  pre- 
tend that  cultural  arts  buildings  and 
musevuns  are  adequate  while  hoodlums  run 
wild  and  make  mockery  of  law  enforcement 
is  the  height  of  self-delusion. 

"Visitors  to  Washington  are  appalled  by 
local  conditions  and  return  home  sickened 
at  heart  by  what  they  see  or  read  *   •   •., 

"A  showplace?     Anything  but." 

Another  observer  comments:  "Justice  in 
the  Capital  Is  considered  the  easiest  in  the 
land.  If  the  defendant  Isn't  adjudged  in- 
sane, it  is  found  that  he  Is  misunderstood, 
or  suffers  from  an  unhappy  childhood.  It 
seems  that  most  of  those  arraigned  arent 
criminal,  but  are  misunderstood.  The  sUu- 
atlon  is  delicate  and  serious." 

A  man  who  attacked  and  rai>ed  a  Govern- 
ment worker  was  found  guilty  or  robbery 
but  beat  the  rape  charge  by  pleading 
insanity. 

The  cause  of  Washington's  trouble  is  at  the 
heart  of  tribulations  known  in  other  places 
and  throughout  the  land.  The  first  step  In 
curing  a  disease  Is  to  discover  its  cause.  So 
far.  responsible  national  authorities  and 
Washington  officialdom  have  refused  to  take 
a  factual  look  for  fear  of  seeing  the  truth. 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
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The  Wayi  of  the  Whhe  Man  Are  Stranje 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  Indian  through- 
out the  history  of  this  country  has  been 
beset  with  many  difflculLies.  There  Is, 
sometimes,  the  temptation  to  regard  such 
difficulties  as  confined  to  the  past.  How- 
ever, despite  the  efforts  of  many  dedi- 
cated people  throughout  the  years,  there 
are  still  areas  of  misunderstanding  that 
call  for  our  most  careful  consideration. 
One  of  the  very  fundamental  problems 
that  exist  hsis  been  touched  on  in  an 
editorial  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Ute  Bul- 
letin, a  publication  of  the  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah.  I  recom- 
mend the  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

"The  ways  of  the  white  man  are  strange. 
Tou  never  know  what  It  \b  going  to  coet  you 
for  associating  with  him,  or  taking  whatever 
he  ha«  to  offer  under  the  pretense  of  friend- 
ship." Thl«  itatement  was  made  to  the  edi- 
tor yeans  ago  by  one  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Ute  Tribe.  Since  that  Ume  the  editor  has 
heard  similar  statements  made  not  only  by 
some  Ute  Indians  but  also  by  Indians  from 
other  tribes.  A  typical  reaction  to  this  type 
of  thinking  would  be  to  say  that  maybe  this 
was  true  years  ago.  but  we  are  so  much  more 
sopiilstlcated  and  worldly  wise,  that  this  sit- 
uation would  not  hold  true  today. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  many  young  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  are  brought  to  distrust 
and  Btjspect  the  white  man.  Why  else  the 
fears  and  the  reluctance  to  accept  the  values 
of  the  white  man?  Why  the  apathy  In 
school  and  the  seeming  lack  of  interest  In 
taking  advantage  o*  the  many  opportunities 
offered  by  the  benevolent  white  man?  Part 
of  the  answer  may  Ue  with  the  kinds  of  ex- 
periences that  the  Indians  have  had  In  the 
past  In  their  relationships  with  the  white 
man.  Maybe  the  American  Indian  discovered 
that  the  white  man's  gifts  of  bright  trinkets 
and  colorful  beculs  were  not  really  offered  In 
a  true  friendly  spirit — In  a  traditional  Indian 
way  of  giving  or  In  the  white  man's  own 
Christian  way — but  for  a  pa-Ice.  The  price 
being  his  lands,  his  precious  furs  and  other 
valuable  possessions.  Maybe  the  Indian 
shared  a  Jug  with  a  white  man  who  seemed 
to  be  a  dear  boeom  friend,  only  to  find  upon 
awakening  with  a  splitting  headache  that  he 
had  signed  away  his  lands  and  started  on 
the  road  to  moral  ruin;  or  he  might  have 
been  offered  many  promises  in  exchange  tor 
his  precious  lands;  or  he  may  have  been  in- 
duced to  accept  certain  kinds  of  services  and 
help  which  would  make  him  civilized  and 
more  like  the  white  man.  only  to  discover 
that  he  would  eventually  have  to  pay  the 
bill. 

If  an  average  American  were  told  that  the 
American  Indian  distrusts  and  suspects  his 
fellow  citizens  and  his  Government  In  cer- 
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tain  ways,  the  response  might  be  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  quit  living  in  the  past, 
that  he  ought  to  come  out  of  his  blanket, 
and  stop  behaving  like  a  much  maligned 
person — In  other  words  stop  being  sorry 
for  yourself. 

There  are  of  course  many  American  In- 
dians who  have  accepted  and  adjusted  to 
their  rather  dual  nature  of  living  tfnd  are 
proud  of  being  American  citizens.  Right  or 
wrong,  they  will  support  and  believe  In  their 
Government.  For  those  who  have  certain 
reservations  In  this  respect,  the  news  which 
was  given  to  the  Ute  Indians  several  days 
ago  only  confirmed  what  they  have  always 
believed:  The  United  States  Government  is 
not  to  be  wholly  trusted  and  that  after  hun- 
dreds of  years.  It  still  operates  pretty  much 
in  the  same  way  in  respect  to  its  relation- 
ship with  Its  Indian  wards.  You  cannot 
blame  some  of  the  Ute  Indians  for  saying, 
"I  told  you  so." 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  feeling?  Well, 
the  Ute  Indians  were  handed  a  bill  few  over 
a  million  dollars  for  certain  services  provided 
them  by  the  United  States  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  roughly  between 
1950  and  1962.  This  bill  Is  In  connection 
with  the  offseU  against  the  recent  Judgment 
awarded  to  the  Ute  Indians  for  lands  in  the 
State  of  Colorado.  What  were  the  services 
for?  They  were  tor  such  things  as  sol]  and 
moisture  conservation,  rehabilitation  of 
rangelands,  services  of  certain  technicians, 
etc..  which  are  usually  offered  for  free  to 
many  American  citizens  and  for  social  serv- 
ices, relocation  services,  and  so  on  which  the 
average  American  quite  often  geU  for  noth- 
ing. The  Government  would  naturally  like 
to  charge  the  Indians  for  administrative 
costs  such  as  the  superintendent's  salary, 
costs  for  running  the  agency,  and  so  on, 
but  It  Is  prevented  from  doing  this  because 
the  Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon  Act  says  that 
you  can't  charge  the  Indians  for  services 
normally  provided  other  Americans,  and 
ostensibly,  this  Includes  the  costs  of  run- 
nliag  certain  Government  agencies. 

So.  the  United  States  has  sneaked  in  from 
left  field  the  costs  for  certain  special  serv- 
ices which  cannot  be  tabbed  as  administra- 
tive expenses.  According  to  the  customs  and 
practices  of  100  years  or  more,  naturally,  the 
Indians  were  not  asked  to  request,  i>ass  upon, 
or  offer  Judgment  upon  the  services  allegedly 
performed. 

The  latest  of  the  episodes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Ute  Indians  extend- 
ing back  to  the  1840's  had  Its  origin  In  1874 
when  the  Ute  Indians  were  Induced  to  accept 
a  mere  pittance  of  $500,000  for  the  subse- 
quently rich  and  teeming  San  Juan  mining 
area  in  southwestern  Colorado.  The  Utes 
have  been  claiming  that  they  were  not  ade- 
quately compensated  and  In  the  court  tHal 
at  Denver  In  1957.  they  asked  for  $37.5  mil- 
lion. Early  last  faU,  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission awarded  the  Utes  nearly  $8  million 
minus  offsets.  The  award  goes  to  the  Confed- 
erated Bands  of  Utee  which  Includes  the  Utes 
at  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  the  Ute  Moun- 
Uln  Ute  Agency,  and  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Agency. 

When  the  southern  Utes  at  Ignaclo.  Colo., 
heard  that  they  were  also  being  presented  a 
bill  by  the  Federal  Government,  they 
promptly  asked  the  superintendent  to  sxis- 
pend  all  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  services 
since  they  were  not  In  a  position  to  pay  for 
them.  What  are  the  Utes  going  to  do  about 
It?     They  are  going  to  disagree  completely 


with  Uncle  Sammy  and  ask  him  to  take 
another  look  at  his  absurd  statement  of 
acoountfi  and  they  might  haul  him  into  court 
to  account  for  some  of  the  tribal  moneys  he 
may  have  expended  rather  unwisely.  The 
Ute  Indians  may  feel  frustrated,  disgusted 
and  resigned  to  all  of  this,  but  we  must 
rememtier  that  we  have  one  privilege  as 
Amertwm  citizens  In  a  democratic  society 
and  that  Is  to  disagree  with  our  Government, 
go  to  court  and  hash  over  our  differences,  or 
settle  the  Issues  over  a  conference  table.  In 
another  system  of  government,  we  might  lose 
our  heads. 


Statement  by  George  J.  Burger,  Sr.,  Before 
Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  legislation  to  change 
the  present  system  of  small  business  set- 
asides  In  the  construction  industry.  One 
of  the  able  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  during  the  hearings 
was  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  Sr.,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  Mr.  Burger  pre- 
sented a  strong  statement  for  small 
business  set-asides.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  his  statement  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SET-AsniEs  rOR  Small  Business 
I  am  George  J.  Bvu-ger,  vice  president,  leg- 
islative activities.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  We  are  a  national 
organization  composed  solely  of  smaller,  in- 
dependent business  and  Independent  pro- 
fessional people.  Our  home  office  Is  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  I  am  In  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  office. 

We  now  have  over  190.000  individual, 
directly  supporting,  and  participating  mem- 
bers tliroughout  all  60  States.  This  number 
Is  increasing  every  week.  Frc«n  the  stand- 
point of  number  of  directly  supporting  and 
participating  members  we  are  the  largest 
business-professional  organization  in  the 
country. 

Our  main  function  is  one  of  encouraging 
these  independent  enterprisers — who  are  the 
admitted  backbone  of  ovir  free  enterprise 
system,  and  who  are  one  of  the  strong  pillars 
supporting  our  very  liberties — to  take  a  con- 
tinuing, active.  Informed  Interest  In  Govern- 
ment affairs — State  and  National— and  of 
providing  them  with  fvograms  to  do  so  In 
an  Intelligent,  effective  manner. 

Senators  and  staff  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  familiar  with  the  federation. 
Our  members  set  our  stands  on  legislative 
matters  through  nationwide  mandate  polls 
in  which  they  send  signed  ballots  directly  to 
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their  Congrewnien.  Additionally  our  mem- 
bers adrlM  ua  of  the  facU  underlying  their 
problem*  In  our  regiU&r.  yeexly  r»ctflndlnf 
special  surTeya.  Thua  federation  pceltlooa 
are  not  determined  by  any  board  of  directora, 
or  filtered  through  committees,  but  rather 
oome  right  from  the  members  at  the  grass- 
roots themselves.  In  other  words,  we  speak 
authoritatively. 

As  we  advised  your  subcommittee  on  Jtine 
7,  1M3.  we  have  not  polled  our  members  on 
ttM  lletcalf  bill.  We  are.  however,  committed 
by  membership  vote  to  support  all  programs 
which  aim  to  provide  fairer  and  freer  oppor- 
tunities for  Independents  to  bid  on  and  win 
Oovemment  contracts. 

Now.  the  bill  In  question  would  relieve  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  Its  power 
to  set  aside  contracts  for  small  buslnees  bid- 
ing In  the  construction  contractor  Industry. 
As  we  vmderstand  It  the  ln(l\istr7  Is  clamor- 
ing for  this  action,  and  that  Is  the  reason 
for  the  bills  and  these  hearings.  But  frankly 
ve  are  a  little  puzzled. 

As  you  likely  understand,  we  have  a  reprv- 
sentatlve  number  of  construction  contractors 
among  our  members.  Por  example,  our  mem- 
ber-district chairmen  broadly  represent  a 
cross  section  of  ouir  membership.  Of  the 
approximate  1.000  such  chairmen  who  re- 
plied to  our  1961  special  survey  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  revision  program,  about  3  per- 
cent were  construction  contractors. 

Our  members,  given  problems  they  con- 
sider urgent  generally  take  them  up  with 
us,  either  by  mall  or  through  our  staff  field 
representatlTes.  We  receive  such  mall  and 
reports  each  and  every  day  of  each  and  every 
week  ot  the  year.  We  get  further  Informa- 
tion through  our  special  factfinding  surveys. 
We  encourage  this  because  It  strengthens 
our  ability  to  serve  not  only  members  but 
those  In  Oovemment  who  are  Interested  In 
small  business  problems. 

With  these  facts  In  mind  one  would  expect 
that  we  would  be  getting  some  volume  of 
mall  and  reports  as  to  the  alleged  set-aside 
problem  In  the  construtclon  contractor  field. 
The  fact  Is,  however,  that  we  have  had  per- 
haps six  complaints  on  this  over  the  past 
6  years.  Bven  after  we  completed  and  put>- 
lldzed  our  testimony  which  we  gave  to  yo\ir 
subcommittee  last  year,  we  received  perhaps 
10  letters  of  criticism  from  members  active 
In  the  field  In  question,  and  experienced  the 
resignation  of  perhaps  three  such  members. 

Thus  our  question:  Where  Is  the  wide- 
spread popular  support — therefcwe  need — for 
these  bills  In  the  Industry? 

As  we  told  you  last  year,  we  have  followed 
closely  all  activities  of  the  Small  Buslneas 
Administration.  Including  Its  set-aside  pro- 
grams, from  the  agency's  very  beginning  In 
19S3.  On  the  basis  of  this  first-hand  knowl- 
edge we  can  say  that  within  the  potential 
granted  It  by  the  Congress  the  agency  has 
done  a  fine  job  In  serving  the  legitimate  In- 
terests of  the  small  btislness  community, 
which  In  all  such  cases  happen  to  be  Iden- 
tical with  the  Interests  of  our  Nation. 

Certainly  members  of  this  subcommittee 
will  agree  that  the  direction  of  Oovemment 
contract  awards,  especially  In  these  days  of 
multlbllllon  dollar  and  stin  growing  Federal 
spending,  decisively  affects  the  shape  of  our 
economy  and  therefore  of  business  tinlts 
large  and  small.  If  there  Is  any  doubt  of 
this,  think  of  the  TFX  controversy. 

With  that  thought  In  mind  consider  that 
since  1957  the  share  of  Government  contracts 
taken  by  smaller.  Independent  business  sup- 
pliers has  decreased.  Significantly,  this  de- 
crease has  taken  place  during  a  period  when 
the  SBA.  by  wise  and  reasonable  use  of  pow- 
ers granted  It  by  Congress  (granted  It,  by 
the  way.  after  long  and  deep  study  based  on 
years  of  experience)  has  greatly  Increased 
the  number  and  value  of  set-asldes  for  th« 
small  business  community. 

For  example,  during  1954  (the  SBA's  first 
full  year  of  operation)  smaller  firms  secured 
$101  mllllOD  In  defense  contracts  under  the 


set-aside  program.  By  1963  the  total  dollar 
vol  urns  won  by  smaller  firms  under  the  set- 
aside  program  had  reached  tlJ  billion — an 
Increase  of  over  1,100  percent.  Yet  as  be- 
tween 1»M  and  1903.  the  small  business 
share  of  defense  contracts  (which  Includes 
the  set-aside  figures)  dropped  from  36 J  to 
17.3  percent. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  suggest  that 
the  need  Is  for  further  strengthening,  not 
for  weakening,  the  hand  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  on  Oovemment  con- 
tracts. Any  other  course  would  be  sheer  sui- 
cide from  the  standpoint  of  the  Nation's 
Independents  •  •  •  for  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  much  smaller  this  percentage  might  be 
today  without  the  agency's  assistance  to 
small  firms. 

Now  we  want  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  ws 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  thoee  In 
the  construction  contractor  Industry  deserve 
the  utmost  In  fair  play  and  In  consideration. 
This  Is  their  due  as  American  citizens.  You 
likely  recall  the  SBA  moved  In  that  direction 
about  the  time  of  your  hearings  last  year  by 
liberalizing  the  size  standards  then  prevail- 
ing. Perhaps  further  action  Is  needed  along 
this  line.  We  must  say,  however,  that  ap- 
pearance* Indicate  that  the  forces  behind 
these  bills  do  not  want  reasonable  treatment 
under  the  set-aside  program,  rather  they 
want  complete  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
set-aside  program  for  construction  contrac- 
tors. 

This  Is  what  so  deeply  concerns  us.  For 
the  Implication  seems  clear  that  the  drive 
for  this  bill  may  be  nothing  but  a  first  step 
In  the  direction  of  complete  dismantlement 
of  the  entire  set-aside  program.  Exempt 
that  Industry,  and  iH"ecedent  is  set  for  ex- 
empting all  others.  In  this  sense,  the  bill 
directly  affects  not  only  those  In  the  con- 
struction contracting  Industry  but  also  those 
In  the  electronics  field,  the  precision  Indus- 
tries, the  clothing  field.  In  fact  the  entire^ 
range  of  Industries  In  which  smaller  inde- 
pendents have  the  desire  and  capability  of 
supplying  the  needs  of  Government.  This 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  anyone.  esi>eclally 
those  of  the  Congress  who  are  members  of 
this  subcommittee. 

Frankly,  we  are  convinced  that  It  would 
be  a  sorry  day  for  smaller.  Independent  busi- 
ness people,  who  are  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  and  whose  continued  existence  and 
fair  opportunities  are  so  vitally  important  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  Individual  liberties, 
should  the  Congress  consent  to  any  move 
which  would  deprive  them  of  any  necessary 
assistance  sych  as  U  afforded  In  the  set-aslds 
program. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  will  give  long 
and  serious  consideration  to  these  facts  be- 
fore reaching  decisions  on  the  Metcalf  bin 
now  before  you. 


Let  the  Members  Pay  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  rLOKnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
place  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Friday.  May  10,  1963.  Bradenton 
Herald.  "Let  the  Members  Pay  It."  Its 
writer.  Mr.  John  T.  Hamner.  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  editors  in  our  State.  His 
words  reflect  the  thoughts  of  the  many 


people  in  my  congressional  district  who 
bebeve  that  the  United  States  should 
no  longer  bear  the  excessive  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  United  Nations. 

I  concur  completely  in  Mr.  Hamner's 
conclusion  that  we  are  simple  minded  to 
continue  to  pay  our  enemies'  bills  in  this 
organization  which  those  people  are  us- 
ing to  obstruct  freedom. 

The  editorial  follows: 

LzT  TKX  Members  Pat  It 

The  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  is 
going  to  have  another  special  session  next 
week  on  money — that  being  an  Item  which 
the  UN.  Is  fast  running  out  of. 

The  U.N.  will  be  somewhere  between  $110 
million  and  $127  million  In  debt  by  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  United  States  has  finally 
given  a  strong  Indication  that  It's  getting 
tired  of  footing  more  than  Its  regular  share 
of  the  bills.  Obviously,  this  Is  a  debt  for 
the  members  who  owe  It  to  pay,  not  for  the 
United  States. 

A  21 -nation  special  committee  on  the  defi- 
cit reported  last  month  that  It  couldn't  agree 
on  how  to  finance  the  peace-keeping  opera- 
tions which  have  run  the  UJf.  Into  steady 
mounting  debt.  Principal  among  these  op- 
erations Is  the  venture  In  the  Congo,  which 
has  cost  around  $300  million. 

The  end  of  Katanga's  independence  move- 
ment has  led  Secretary  U  Thant  to  hope 
publicly  that  the  Congo  expeditionary  force 
may  be  reduced  from  19.000  men  to  5,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  But  the  cost  would 
stlU  be  $5  million  a  month,  not  counting  the 
cost  of  underwriting  the  shaky  UJf. -blessed 
Central   Congolese   Oovemment. 

Indicative  of  the  UJf.'s  stralted  fiscal  af- 
fairs Is  the  fact  that  the  Bp>eclal  Oeneral 
Assembly  session  must  find  some  $30  to  $40 
million  to  keep  the  reduced  force  In  the 
Congo  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Appar- 
ently It  has  not  occurred  to  the  UJi.  to  pull 
the  troops  out  and  save  aU  the  cost. 

The  United  States  told  the  special  21- 
natlon  committee  that  It's  going  to  end  Its 
voluntary  payments  for  the  Congo  over  and 
above  Its  standard  one-third  support  of  all 
UJV.  costs,  unless  the  laggard  members  pay 
up  their  past-due  assessments. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  the  principal  de- 
faulter. As  of  March  1.  the  Soviet  owed 
more  than  $10  ^  million  on  Its  regular  ac- 
count. $16V^  million  on  the  Middle  East 
emergency  account,  and  almost  $37 ^  million 
on  Its  Congo  account.  Th\is.  with  $70Vi  txxU- 
llon  owed,  the  Russians  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  total  UJf.  Indebtedness. 

This  money  problem  Is  a  constant  plague 
to  the  UJ*.  and  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly plugged  the  gap*.  Increasing  re- 
sistance to  being  the  friendly  finance  man, 
however,  has  showed  up  both  In  Congress 
and  In  public  opinion. 

Obviously  the  time  has  come  for  the  UJf. 
membership  to  put  the  pressure  on  those 
who  owe  money  to  pay  up.  And  the  Ume  Is 
long  past  due  for  the  United  States  to  quit 
being  so  simple  minded  as  to  pay  Its  enemlee' 
bills  In  an  International  body  those  enemies 
use  prlnuuily  for  obstruction  in  the  path  of 
freedom. 


Address  by  Pierre  Salinfer  at  Dedication 
of  World's  Fair  Press  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MOIfTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Pierre  Salinger,  press 
secretary  to  the  President,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
Press  Center,  New  York  City,  N.Y^  on 
May  4.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  or  Remarks  bt  Piesre  Salingee,  Paxas 

SECRETAXT  to  the  PEESmENT.  AT  DEDICA- 
TION or  New  York  World's  Pair  Press 
Center.  New  York.  N.Y..  Mat  4.  1»63 
The  people  for  whom  this  center  was  cre- 
ated will  follow  a  distinguished  company, 
going  back  110  years  to  the  first  New  York 
World's  Pair.  I  am  told  that  exposition  was 
a  financial  disappointment,  jwirtly  because  It 
was  too  far  out  of  town — all  the  way  up  the 
Manhattan  countryside  to  what  Is  now  40th 
Street.  But.  according  to  the  most  famous 
of  the  reporters  who  first  covered  a  New 
York  World's  Pair.  It  was  otherwise  a  great 
success.  Horace  Oreeley  called  the  1853  ex- 
poslUon  something  to  be  seen  once  In  a 
lifetime. 

Walt  Whitman,  native  of  this  now  popu- 
loxis  Island,  visited  It  repeatedly  for  nearly 
a  year,  by  his  own  enthuslajBtlc  account. 
Out  of  those  visits  came  a  memorable  poem. 
"Song  of  the  Exposition."  two  lines  of  which 
might  stUl  serve  as  a  theme  for  the  great 
fair  opening  here  next  year : 
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One  of  the  things  done  by  the  present 
administration  to  facilitate  the  dialogue  be- 
tween us  and  the  peoples  of  other  countries 
was  to  establish  a  center  for  foreign  cor- 
respondente  In  New  York.  It  provides  both 
the  permanent  corps  and  visiting  Joiimallsts 
with  a  headquarters  and  an  avenue  for  as- 
sUtance  In  pursuing  their  Journalistic  ends. 
Among  other  things.  It  helps  these  com- 
municators with  schedules,  appointments, 
contacts,  and  In  arranging  for  covering  spe- 
cific stories.  The  officers  of  the  center  have 
already  been  in  touch  with  fair  officials,  and 
we  hope  to  sfend  a  lot  of  foreign  JournaJlstlc 
business  your  way. 

I  hope  this  center  will  be  heavily  used, 
by  the  domestic  and  foreign  press  alike.  The 
communications  that  flow  from  here  will  be 
important  to  all  of  us. 


Philadelphia  Company  Helps  Johnny 
To  Read 


"Not  only  all  the  world  of  works,  trade,  prod- 
ucts. 

"But  all  the  workmen  of  the  world  here  to 
be  represented." 

I  understand  that  with  the  exhibits  now 
planned,  workmen  of  much  of  the  world  will 
Indeed  be  represented. 

The  early  opening  of  this  communications 
center,  as  well  as  the  fair  Itself,  say  some- 
thing significant  about  the  United  States  and 
Its  role  In  the  world.  They  dramatize  again 
our  belief  in  the  uses  of  knowledge  and  the 
free  fiow  of  Information  and  Ideas.  They  re- 
affirm our  abiding  faith  In  the  future  of  the 
open  society  as  opposed  to  the  closed  society. 

Because  we  live  to  an  open  society — and  no 
one  here  would  suggest  we  change  this — our 
successes  become  as  well  known  as  our  fail- 
ures. We  sometimes  yield  to  the  temjyta- 
tlon  to  deprecate  our  accomplishments.  We 
sometimes  fall  to  distinguish  between  the 
dialog  of  free  societies  and  disarray. 

This  is  not  true  In  the  closed  society. 
Their  failures  are  often  hidden  from  t1»w. 
They  often  yield  to  the  temptaUon  to  restrict 
free  thought  and  Ideas. 

But.  basically,  the  future  of  the  world  rests 
on  communications  and,  therefore,  on  tin- 
derstandlng.  And  anything  which  Impedes 
this  communication — and  repression  of  In- 
tellectual activity  and  the  free  flow  of  Ideas — 
restricts  this  understanding  and  presents  the 
growing  problem  of  miscalculation  and  all 
that  can  stem  from  that. 

H.  O.  Wells,  no  mean  practlcer  of  the  art, 
once  called  great  reporting  the  product  of 
"an  Interrogative  state  of  mind."  In  the 
closed  society  possession  of  an  interrogative 
state  of  mind  Is  a  liability,  and  sometimes 
a  dangerous  one. 

An  underlying  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy,  as  the  President  has  repeatedly 
stated,  Is  a  world  community  of  free  na- 
tions, masters  of  their  own  destinies,  free 
from  outside  control.  Enlightenment  of 
all  kinds — political,  social,  economic,  tech- 
nical, educational — Is  essential  to  that  end. 
and  It  must  be  free  of  both  artificial  bar- 
riers and  dogmatic  control.  The  United 
States  Is  contributing  to  that  enlightenment 
In  many  ways  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and  I  expect  those  efforts  to  continue.  Next 
year's  fair,  and  the  millions  of  words  that 
wlU  be  written  and  said  about  It  In  the 
communications  of  the  world,  will  contribute 
specifically  to  that  enlightenment. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PEKHSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  concern  In  recent 
years  over  whether  or  not  Johnny  can 
read  and  the  concern  has  resulted  In 
some  good  changes  In  teaching  methods. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  a  Penn- 
sylvania company,  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  has  begun  publication  of  a  new  series 
of  textbooks  that  accomplish  two  laud- 
able objectives:  they  stimulate  the  young 
reader  because  of  their  interesting  sub- 
ject matter  and  they  salute  him  by  rec- 
ognizing that  he  can  learn  faster  than 
he  has  in  the  recent  past. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  news 
article  and  editorial  which  recently  at>- 
peared  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

New  Texts  Seek  Paster  Wat  for 

Johnnt  To  Read 

(By  Danlei  Langan) 

A  new  method  of  teaching  which  may 
dispel  the  "why  Johnny  cant  read"  cry  of 
many  educators  has  been  evolved  In  a  sertes 
of  primary  reading  textbooks  now  being  pub- 
lished by  a  Philadelphia  firm. 

Texts  and  workbooks  for  the  first  grade 
series  of  "Basic  Reading,"  published  by  J 
B.  Lippincott  Co.,  will  be  put  into  use  at 
many  schools  throughout  the  Nation  In 
September. 

increases  vocabtjlart 
The  authors  of  the  book  contend  that  the 
first  grader  will  have  a  minimum  of  2,000 
words  at  his  command  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  compared  with  the  "look-say"  method 
pupil's  vocabulary  of  326  worda  and  the 
"phonic"  method  pupU's  vocabulary  of  440 
words. 

A  series  for  all  of  the  eight  primary  grades 
Is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1966  by  the 
authors,  Glenn  McCracken  and  Charles  C 
Walcutt. 

In  order  to  help  Johnny  read  better  the 
new  books  uUllze  the  best  features  of  many 
methods  of  teaching  and  provide  the  pupU 
with  reading  material  that  is  both  modem 
and  stimulating. 


NOW   IN  jet  age 

The  "Rxin.  Spot,  Run."  which  most  of 
today's  Inquirer  readers  were  exposed  to  In 
first  grade,  has  given  way  to  such  exercises 
as  "A  Ride  In  a  Jet  Plane.*' 

"Jack  sat  down  near  the  back  of  the  plane. 
He  had  a  seat  belt  to  make  hirn  safe.  Jack 
saw  the  hostess.  Her  job  was  to  help  Jack 
If  he  sent  for  her."  are  excerpto  from  a  tale 
next  year's  first  graders  will  be  reading. 

No  more  does  Puff  the  cat  become  en- 
tangled In  a  ball  of  yarn.  Nor  are  the  pupils 
subjected  to  seemingly  endless  repetition  In 
their  reading  exercises.  Repeating  of  one- 
syllable  words  Is  eonflned  mostly  to  poems 
where  the  repetition  makes  for  smoothly 
flowing  rhymes  which  are  recited  aloud. 

The  "Basic  Reading"  series  combines  the 
better  features  of  two  teaching  methods  now 
In  xise.  the  phonics  system  advocated  by 
modem  educators  and  the  look-say  or  whole- 
word  meaning  method  by  which  most  pre- 
Second  World  War  pupils  learned  to  read. 

It  also  offers  enough  modifications  of  these 
methods  and  enough  extras  to  be  caUed  a  new 
method. 

Phonics:  The  science  of  sound  as  applied 
to  reading— teaches  pupils  to  read  phonet- 
ically and  leam  new  words  because  they 
know  how  the  letters  sound. 

Look-say  Is  simply:  R-a-n  spells  ran. 
But  by  learning  the  whole  Images  of  the 
words  from  the  very  start,  with  all  of  their 
letters  and  sounds,  the  child  studying  "Basic 
Reader"  sees  the  words  in  the  same  manner 
that  skillful  adult  readers  do. 

They  become  whole  and  perfect  images-  so 
Ingrained  as  entitles  that  the  fast  reaider 
may  never  notice  a  typographical  error  as 
"lnslt«ed"  as  he  devoiu-s  a  story. 

In  pre- primer,  the  first  book  of  the  "Basic 
Reading"  sertes.  first-grade  pupils  rwoelve 
their  first  lessons  In  the  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  and  the  association  of  the  soimd 
with  the  gayly  colored  pictures  that  accom- 
pany the  lesson : 

Three  apples  on  a  branch  are  depicted 
above  the  letters  a  and  A.  The  teacher 
stresses  the  "a"  sound  as  It  Is  pronounced  In 
the  word  "apple." 

Besides  learning  the  letter  and  Its  sound 
the  pupils  are  offered  further  learning  habits, 
known  to  educators  as  readiness  activities! 
By  this,  the  teachir  tells  the  pupils  how  to 
distinguish  among  first,  middle  and  last,  or 
big.  bigger,  biggest.  The  pupU  also  learns 
to  read  the  page  and  Its  contents  from  left 
to  right. 

It  Is  not  until  completion  of  the  first  flve 
lessons,  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  learning 
the  vowels,  that  the  pupU  learns  his  first 
word. 

The  sixth  lesson  deals  with  the  letter  "m" 
and  is  accompanied  by  pictures  of  full,  half, 
and  quarter  moons.  The  previously  learned 
"a"  Is  combined  with  "m"  and  the  pupil  has 
taken  his  first  step  Into  the  world  of  read- 
ing. 

Progress  from  that  point  Is  rapid  and  the 
child  moves  on  to  other  consonants  and  cou- 
pUngs.  "nd."  "st."  and  "nt." 

The  authors  admit  that  simple  but  irreg- 
ularly formed  words  as  "eye."  "one."  and 
"knee"  may  be  omitted  from  the  vocabulary 
but  they  state  that  the  exceptional  words 
are  easy  to  master  If  taken  one  at  a  time 
They  also  refralir  from  using  the  aforemen- 
tioned words  by  writing  exercises  which  do 
not  require  these  exceptions. 

In  exchange  for  these  omissions,  difficult 
words  at  his  command  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are:  "puddle,"  "canal,"  "vacant,"  "asleep" 
"weave."  "helmet."  "pullet,"  "hostess" 
-acom."  "clams."  -"flfteen."  "bucket!" 
"braids."  and  "monster." 

The  door  also  la  opened  to  recognition  of 

words  from  the  child's  speaking  vocabulary 

words  he  has  heard  his  parents  use  or  has 
heard  on  television— but  which  he  would  not 
normally    r^d    untU    he    was    much    older. 
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May  lit 


"CrUU,"  "mysterloviB. "  and  "creation"  are 
words  of  tbU  type. 

Therefore,  tbe  publication  of  "Basic  Read- 
ing" may  fumlsb  the  antidote  for  "Johnny's" 
reading  dllenuna.  bringing  to  a  halt  the  cries 
of  college  English  professors  euid  rendering 
obsolete  remedial  reading  classes 

"Johnny's  progress  also  may  lead  to  a  new 
cry:  "Why  can't  Johnny's  parents  read  as 
well  as  he  can?" 

Htlpino  Littlk  JoHNifT  To  "Rkxd 

Introduction  In  many  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  of  a  new  method  of  reading  In- 
struction— which  combines  phonics  and  the 
whole-word  system  to  boost  first-grade  read- 
ing vocabulary  from  the  present  300-  to  400- 
word  level  to  2.000  words — suggests  that  a 
real  gain  for  education  may  yet  come  out  of 
the  prolonged  controversy  (Tver  the  reading 
Inadequacies  of  so  many  U.S.  young  people. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  youngsters  should 
be  taught  to  sound  out  syllables,  the  new 
reading  program  Is  valuable  because  It  recog- 
nizes that  first  graders  generally  have  a  much 
larger  speaking  vocabulary  than  the  300  or 
400  words  to  which  they  are  limited  by  pro- 
ponents of  both  the  phonics  and  the  whole- 
word  teaching  systems. 

As  a  resxilt.  the  Ideas  and  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter  In  texts  advocated  by  both  fac- 
tions are  held  to  artificial  mlnlmums  far  be- 
low the  actual  mentarrange  of  most  yoxing- 
sters  throughout  the  elementary  grades. 

We  are  glad  that  It  Is  a  Philadelphia  con- 
cern, the  J.  B.  Ltpplncott  Co..  that  Is  publish- 
ing the  new  series.  We  believe  other  text- 
book publishers  would  be  performing  a  pub- 
lic aervloe.  and  find  It  good  business  as  well. 
to  follow  Llpplncott's  good  example. 


Ontstandiiif  Admiral  AndertOD  Gets 
Kennedy  Ax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently It  does  not  pay  to  disagree 
either  with  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  this  administra- 
tion. 

An  outstanding  fighting  man.  Adm. 
George  M.  Anderson,  has  just  gotten  the 
ax.  No  matter  how  much  President 
Kennedy  tries  to  gloss  over  this  shock- 
ing fact.  It  Is  shameful  on  Its  face. 

We  talk  about  encouraging  our  mili- 
tary to  stay  In  the  service,  and  yet  when 
we  have  a  gem  of  a  Chief  of  Staflf  who 
has  nothing  else  In  mind  except  how  to 
save  his  beloved  country,  he  is  uncere- 
moniously ushered  out. 

The  American  people  are  now  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  our  Chiefs  of  Staff 
must  become  Kennedy  rubberstamps  In 
order  to  survive.  If  this  be  the  case,  our 
military  posture  Is  due  for  deterioration. 

In  yesterday's  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram. Henry  J.  Taylor  goes  Into  this 
whole  disgraceful  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

Reckless  Az  Jobs  nt  thx  Mtlptakt 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Nearly  8  years  before  hU  retirement  age, 
America   loees  a  first-class,  highly  trained. 


forthright  fighting  man  In  tb*  he<Ml-chop 
of  Adm.  Oeorge  M.  Anderson.  Cblef  of  Naval 
Operations. 

In  Government  there  are  always  ways  at 
disagreeing  with  your  boss,  moat  of  them 
dangerous.  In  the  armed  services.  Oomgreas 
makes  the  problem  an  agony — sometimes 
tragic — as  the  pitfall  terminating  the  life- 
time careers  of  fine  officers. 

The  Nation  Is  the  loser:  our  enemies  the 
gainer.  Yet  what  can  an  honorable  man  do? 
Admiral  Anderson  was  heiplees  when  the 
Senate  subcommittee  ordered  hUja  to  testify 
In  the  Boelng-Oeneral  Dynamics  plane  dis- 
pute. A  man  like  this  will  always  put  his 
view  of  the  national  Interest  first.  And  An- 
derson's testimony,  unavoidably,  contra- 
dicted many  of  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  statements:  politely  but  with  the 
respected  weight  of  proven  competence  and 
long  experience. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  E.  LeMay's 
expert  testimony  likewise  contradicted  the 
boss.  Whatever  the  reasons,  his  reappoint- 
ment Is  cut  to  1  year. 

But  Anderson  was  tossed  entirely  out.  For 
being  offered  "a  civilian  place"  somewhere  in 
the  Oovernment  means  the  end  of  blm — 
and  of  the  Nation's  lifetime  training  of 
him — In  our  Navy. 

No  other  profession,  no  corporation,  and 
certainly  no  Oovernment  occupation  screens 
and  tests  men  for  advancement  as  continu- 
ously and  relentlessly  as  those  on  the  slow. 
hard  way  up  to  top  poets  In  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  better  way 
than  this  to  protect  America  against  losing 
them  in  their  prime. 

The  problem  is  complex.  It  includes  other 
factors.  It  also  is  old.  But  where  insub- 
ordination Is  clearly  not  Involved,  where  de- 
fiance of  civilian  authority  isn't  at  issue, 
where  experienced  Judgment  is  demanded 
and  the  public  Is  entitled  to  hear  It.  even 
the  suspicion  of  retaliation  by  the  boss  Is 
both  a  personal  and  national  tragedy. 

What  would  happen  to  the  morale  of 
youth  studying  medicine  if  fine,  competent 
surgeons'  careers  were  snuffed  off  and  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  some  new  hospital 
superintendent  dldnt  like  their  professional 
opinions? 

A  key  factor  In  the  present  action  Is  Paul 
H.  Nltze.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  As  one  re- 
sult, the  next  question  mark  Is  Oen.  Earle 
a.  Wheeler.  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  A  House 
appropriations  subconunlttee  ordered  him 
to  testify  on  NATO's  ability  to  withstand 
a  Soviet  ground  assault. 

Along  with  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  Walt 
W.  Rostow.  etc..  Nltze  is  one  of  our  leading 
assurance-mongers.  He  Is  likewise  as  In- 
nocent of  military  experience  as  Ferdinand 
the  Bull.  And  he  had  followed  the  fashion 
by  blandly  announcing  a  "myth." 

He  stated:  "It  Is  a  myth  that  the  Soviet 
has  overwhelnUng  nonniiclear  superiority 
over  the  West."  Premier  KhrushcbeTl  re- 
action to  this  novel  lullaby  Is  unrecorded. 
But,  alas,  the  general  staffs  of  the  free  world 
can  be  expected  to  have  their  own  Ideas 
about  Nltze. 

"NATO  has  more  men  uhder  arms  and 
greater  over-all  strength  than  the  Russians," 
he  officially  opined,  "both  worldwide  (5.8 
million)  and  in  Europe  (2.3  million).  War- 
saw Pact  countries  have  4.3  million  men 
under  arms.  Soviet  active  xinlts,  not  count- 
ing satellites,  total  about  2  million." 

Nltze  would  have  knocked  his  own  myth 
Into  a  dehydrated  buttercup  by  defining 
"Soviet  active  units."  Surely  he  knows  the 
Riisslans  can  mobilize  additional  millions 
trained,  equipped,  maneuver-tested  within 
a  week  or  two  and  deploy  them  pronto  on 
the  NATO  land  mass — no  oceans,  no  nothing. 
Chief  of  Staff  Wheeler  was  not  fre*  to 
Ignore  Congress'  dissatisfaction  with  Nltze 's 


testimony.  He  patiently  confirmed  the 
famous  fact  that,  on  the  ground,  Russia's 
available  capability  Is  enormous. 

He  said  newly  affluent  Western  European 
allies  should  make  larger  contributions  to 
the  defense  of  their  own  homelands.  He 
stated  the  only  country  living  up  to  its 
NATO  troop  quota  is  the  United  States. 

Then  our  top  Army  commander  added 
the  final  clincher  in  contradicting  the  as- 
surance-mongers. The  Chief  of  Staff  had 
no  choice  but  to  testify  that  NATO's  ground 
forces  could  stop  the  Soviet  "only 
temporarily." 

What  will  happen  to  able  General  Wheeler 
heaven  only  knows,  but  the  United  States 
needs  all  the  Admiral  Andersons  and  Gen- 
eral Wheelers  we  can  hang  onto  Just  now. 


Award  of  the  Contract  for  the  TFX 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  appearing  In  the  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest  for  May  sets  up  a  question 
that  has  not  been  sidequately  developed 
during  the  Interrogation  concerning  the 
award  of  the  contract  for  the  TFX.  The 
question  is.  Why,  if  we  are  spending  the 
vast  amount  that  we  are  for  this  aircraft, 
did  we  not  seek  a  more  sophisticated 
machine?  Or.  to  put  it  In  the  author's 
language,  "Its  not  up  to  the  state  of  the 
art." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
How  TH*  TFX  MissKS  thx  Maxx  roa  Both 

TH»  Navt  Am  Aot  Foac«:   It's  Not  Up  to 

THE  Statx  or  the  Ast 

A  unique  position  In  the  history  of  U.S. 
combat  aircraft  unquestionably  awaits  the 
F-111  (TFX)  for  It  U  the  first  not  to  make 
maximum  use  of  the  latest  technology  avail- 
able for  a  given  mission. 

Recent  congressional  testimony  by  experts 
from  both  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  has 
emphasized  that  the  F-111  wlU  be  superior 
to  current  operational  aircraft  In  many  ways 
and  that  the  design  finally  selected  is  worth 
buying.  However,  this  testimony,  certainly 
the  most  detailed  and  penetrating  ever  re- 
leased on  a  new  weapon  system,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  F-lll  does  not  come  close  to 
meeting  the  original  specifications  of  either 
the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force. 

Exi>erts  at  higher  levels  in  DOD  have  not 
questioned  either  service's  specifications.  So 
It  must  be  concluded  that  the  F-111,  In  any 
of  its  multipurpose  roles,  will  be  substantially 
inferior  to  any  1960-4J3  state-of-the-art  air- 
craft designed  specifically  for  any  of  these 
roles. 

The  moat  serious  comprcMnlse  forced  on 
the  F-111  concerns  range  and  flying  time. 
Years  of  operational  experience  have  left  no 
doubt  that  short  range  and  limited  endur- 
ance are  the  most  critical  factors  reetrlctlng 
the  lisefulneas  of  all  Jet-pK>wered  fighter  air- 
craft, regardless  of  service.  For  Instance, 
adequate  defense  of  a  fleet  or  any  target 
agpainst  modem  bombers  with  air-launched 
missiles  must  be  conducted  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  target.     Current  fighters  are 
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marginal  In  such  roles:  their  loiter  time  In 
the  Intercept  area  Is  short,  and  they -only 
have  the  fuel  to  accelerate  to  supersonic 
speeds  for  a  very  brief  period  and  iisually  to 
make  only  one  pass  on  incoming  aircraft. 

Fighter  ground  attack  operations  present 
an  even  more  serious  situation  today.  Im- 
provements In  radar  and  antlcraft  missiles 
make  it  necessary  to  attack  defended  targets 
at  very  low  altitudes  and  high  speeds.  Under 
these  conditions  the  range  and  time  In  the 
air  of  any  Jet  fighter,  wlth-even  the  smallest 
wing,  is  extremely  limited. 

The  new  variable-sweep  wing  on  the  F-111 
Is  intended  to  overcome  these  critical  de- 
ficiencies In  current  fighters.  It  allows  the 
wlngspan  to  be  adjusted  for  maximum  ef- 
ficiency in  all  flight  regimes.  The  wings  will 
be  tucked  back  with  minimum  span  during 
on-the-deck  supersonic  attack.  They  will  be 
swept  back  about  forty-flve  degrees  during 
supersonic  action  against  other  aircraft  at 
high  altitude.  And  they  will  be  extended 
straight  out  to  their  widest  span  for  loiter, 
high  subsonic  speed  cruise  to  a  battle  area, 
or  for  ferry,  and  for  landing  and  takeoff. 

Without  the  variable-sweep  wing  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  the  F-lll's  i>erform- 
ance  to  be  slgrnlflcantly  better  than  that  of 
current  fighters.  How*ver.  the  mere  Inclu- 
sion of  this  device  in  the  design  does  not 
guarantee  that  Its  maximum  benefits  will  be 
realized. 

The  main  addltloned  requirement  Is  for  a 
high  fineness  ratio  fuselage — long  and  thin. 
During  supersonic  attack  at  low  altitude, 
wave  drag  Is  extremely  critical,  as  shown  on 
the  curve  at  right.  An  aircraft  with  low 
wave  drag  must  have  a  long  fuselage  If  it 
Is  to  have  enough  internal  volume  and  fuel 
for  long  range  and  loiter  time. 

Originally  the  Air  Force  called  for  an  air- 
craft about  80  feet  long  with  a  fineness 
ratio  about  12.  The  Navy  Insisted  on  a 
maximum  length  of  55  feet  so  the  airplane 
would  fit  on  every  elevator  In  the  carrier 
force.  An  F-lll  the  size  of  the  operational 
A3J  Vigilante  (now  called  the  A-5),  some 
70  feet  long  and  weighing  72,000  pounds, 
was  not  acceptable.  The  Navy's  F-1 1 1  design 
(fineness  ratio  between  eight  and  nine), 
would  have  had  about  three  times  the  wave 
drag  and  considerably  less  fuel  capacity  than 
the  Air  Force's  and  was  practically  without 
range  on  the  deck  at  Uach  1 .2. 

The  compromise  F-lll  is  around  63  feet 
long,  weighs  about  SO.OOO  pounds,  and  has 
nearly  double  the  wave  drag,  and  much  less 
range  at  either  low  or  high  altitudes  than 
the  Air  Force  proposal. 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  Juncture  to  under- 
stand why  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did  not 
exert  his  leadership  In  this  area.  Increas- 
ing the  F-in  length  to  nearly  80  feet  would 
not  only  have  met  the  jMr  Force  needs,  but 
would  also  have  made  It  possible  to  meet 
and  In  most  cases  exceed  the  Navy's  major 
requlremenu  for  high  loiter  time,  a  large 
radar  dish,  and  large  equipment  and  arma- 
ment loads.  And  It  Is  possible,  If  not  ideal, 
to  move  aircraft  80  feet  long  on  the  side- 
deck  elevators  of  most  U.S.  carriers. 
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quirements  of  ever -enlarging  programs 
must  be  met  from  our  economic 
growth — not  at  its  expense.  Efficient, 
social  legislation  to  serve  all  the  people 
can  be  realized  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  A  rational  approach  to  spending 
Is  necessary  to  alleviate  the  burden  of 
Indebtedness  to  future  generations  and 
ultimate  ruinous  inflation. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  Congress 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Salis- 
bury Times.  Salisbury.  Md.,  which  aptly 
discusses  Federal  spending: 
Papa  Wnj.  Fix 

Efforts  by  budget  cutting  Republicans 
to  hold  down  authorizations  for  Federal 
spending  were  blocked  twice  by  E>emocrats 
last  week. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
stored »60  million  of  960.8  million  sliced  off 
the  Post  Office  budget  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  followed  a  preview  by 
Postmaster  General  Day  of  what  he  In- 
tended to  do  if  his  Department  was  deprived 
of  any  of  its  funds. 

Previously,  the  Senate  had  rejected  a  cut 
In  the  Kennedy  administration's  public 
works  program.  The  House  had  taken  out 
$200  million  of  a  $450  million  request,  which 
was  restored  In  a  party  line  showdown  that 
saw  Southern  conservatives  lining  up  with 
Northern  spenders. 

That  Is  the  Issue — between  spenders  and 
cutters.  The  Democratic  Party  Is  committed 
to  unrestrained  spending.  The  Republican 
Party  has  taken  the  position  that  spending 
must  be  checked.  Democrats  In  the  SenatC' 
are  taking  it  on  themselves  to  kiss  and  mako 
well  all  Republican  cuts. 

Prospects  for  Republican  success  are  dim. 
But  far  dimmer  are  prospects  for  national 
survival  If  spending  cannot  be  held  In  a 
realistic  ratio  to  Federal  Income.  The  ulti- 
mate issue  Is  whether  to  go  Into  natlomU 
bankruptcy,  which  would  take  place  undia* 
the  equally  frightening  title,  "runaway  In- 
flation." 


RoIIcall  on   Fereis^  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or   TLOVDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 


bec^n  as  far  reaching  In  Its  Impact,  nor  served 
the  cause  of  freedom  so  well  as  the  victories 
scored  In  the  last  17  years  by  this  Nation's 
mutual  defense  and  assistance  programs." 

Well,  let's  see — and  before  Congress  votes 
that  bargain-basement  figiire  of  only  $4  5 
billion.  The  survey  that  follows.  compUed 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  national  chair- 
man of  the  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee 
(i»  aid  American  taxpayers),  forms  another 
message  that  every  Congressman  and  Senator 
Biouldread.     We  quote: 

"Western  Europe  has  prospered  with  Mar- 
shall plan  aid.  But  after  17  years  and  $41 
billion  m  U.S.  aid,  Western  Europe  meets 
only  a  fraction  of  its  defense  obligation;  ex- 
cept for  ^commercial  loans.  Its  aid  to  less  de- 
veloped countries  is  negligible. 

"Argentina  ($640  million  aid),  under  In- 
direct military  domination,  suffers  from  in- 
flationary chaos. 

"BrazU  ($1.9  buiion  aid)  Is  on  the  brink 
of  communism. 

"Cuba  ($52  minion  aid)  once  enjoyed  Im- 
mense sugar  subsidy,  has  stolen  $1  bUllon  In 
VS.  private  Investments;  her  Red  satellite 
status  Is  now  guaranteed. 

"Haiti  ($100  million  aid)  writhes  under  a 
murderous  tyranny. 

"Indonesia  ($670  million  aid) ,  her  economy 
wrecked,  Is  an  armed  dictatorship  bent  on 
conquest. 

"India  ($3.9  billion  aid)  probably  faces 
Red  Chinese  attack. 

"Iran  ($1.3  billion  aid)  Is  a  monarchy 
without  a  parliament. 

"Laos  ($460  mUllon  aid)  may  soon  fall  to 
Communists. 

"Poland  ($522  million  aid)  Is  Communist 
with  all  freedom  gone. 

"South  Korea  ($5.4  mlUlon  aid)  Is  ruled 
by  Its  third  military  Junta. 

"South  Vietnam  ($2.4  billion  aid),  ruled 
by  a  pup{>et  dictator,  propped  up  by  the 
United  States,  is  racked  by  a  Red  guerrUla 
war. 

"Turkey  ($3.8  blUlon  aid)  Is  politically  un- 
stable and  Is  economically  weaker  than  be- 
fore aid  began.  " 

"Venezuela  ($274  million  aid),  despite 
prodigious  oil  wealth,  is  a  major  target  of 
the  Russo-Cuban  flfth  column. 

"Yugoslavia  ($2.4  billion  aid)  is  Com- 
munist with  all  freedom  gone. 

"General  Fellers  noted  that  these  add  up  to 
$65  billion  and  that  the  glowing  reports  to 
Congress  and  the  dismal  facts  were  never  In 
sharper  contrast.  National  self-respect,  fully 
as  much  as  budget  balancing,  demands 
healthy  cuts  In  fcarlgn  aid. — UJ8P.A." 


Papa  Will  Fix 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  in  Congress  who  believe  In  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility  know    that   increasing   re- 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  we 
will  be  called  upon  again  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  so-called  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Many  persons  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  the  program  Is  not  effec- 
tive as  its  proponents  purport  it  to  be. 
On  May  8.  1963,  my  friend,  Mr.  William 
Rynerson,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Winter  Haven  News-Chief,  printed  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Rollcall  on  Foreign 
Aid." 

I  have  asked  permission  to  place  this 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord. 
I  hope  that  each  of  my  colleagues  will 
read  this  rollcall  and  be  enlightened  as 
to  how  ineflfective  this  progiam  has  been 
in  bringing  freedom  and  stabiUty  to  the 
14  nations  cited  in  the  article. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Rollcall  on  PoaiicN  Am 

President  Kennedy,  in  agreeing  with  the 
Poet  Milton  In  his  forelgfn  aid  mef«age  to 
Congress  last  month  that:  "Peace  hath  her 
victories.  No  less  renowned  than  was,"  add- 
ed: "And  no  peacetime  victory  In  history  has 


President    Kennedy    Wants    More    Open 
Windows  in  Hed  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TORK 
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Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago,  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  Victor  Lasky  about  the  Committee 
for  the  Review  of  our  China  Policy. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  May  9,  former 
Representative  Charles  O.  Porter,  who  la 
the  cochairman  of  this  committee, 
pointed  out  in  a  release  that  "in  1960 
President  Kennedy,  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, called  for  more  open  windows  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  China  and  the 
peoples  of  the  Western  Nations"  and  that 
his  committee  wants  "to  help  the  Presi- 
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dent  open  these  windows."  In  order  to 
be  fair,  and  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Porter. 
I  Include  hi5  letter  to  me  of  May  0. 

I  am  overwhelmingly  convinced  that 
any  recognition  of  Red  Cbina  would  be  a 
tra^c  mistake,  the  President's  personal 
feelings  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  letter  follows : 

Thk  CoMmrm  roB  a  Rxvtxw  of 

Ou«  Choc  A  Pouct, 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  May  $.  1963. 

Hon.  STKVXN  B.  OZBOtTlflAM, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Stkvx:  I  JxiBt  wa«  sent  a  copy  of  the 
AprU  33.  1963,  Rbcoko.  page  A3396.  with  your 
insertion  of  Victor  Laxky's  article  about  this 
committee. 

Lasky  errs  in  several  of  his  statements  and. 
if  you  want  to  keep  the  records  straight,  per- 
haps you  would  Insert  this  letter  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Some  of  Laskyi  errors: 

1.  He  says  that  this  committee  which  I've 
helped  to  establish,  nsimely.  the  Committee 
for  a  Review  of  Oiir  China  Policy.  Is  seeking 
"to  make  n.S.  policy  more  tolerant  of  Red 
ChlnA."  We  seek  more  discussion  of  our 
China  policy.  If  that  leads  to  what  lAi.  Lasky 
calls  "tolerance."  we  have  to  know  what 
Mr.  Lasky  means  by  that  word. 

a.  Mr.  Lasky  says  that  I  told  him  that  I 
was  the  one  who  first  proposed  the  show  trials 
that  Castro  staged.  He  Is  wrong.  It  was  I 
who  told  Castro,  as  we  sat  together  at  dinner 
In  Pebniary,  1969.  to  cancel  the  clrcvu  type 
trials  which  he  did  on  the  next  day. 

3.  Mr.  Lasky  says  that  mainland  China  Is 
now  In  very  difficult  straits,  whereas.  In  fact, 
the  harvest  this  year  Is  beter  than  for  a  long 
time.  People  like  Mr  Lasky  who  have  looked 
forward  to  China  dying  on  the  vine  or  col- 
lapsing Internally  are  not  facing  plain  facts. 

For  your  Information  and.  hopefully,  tn- 
cluslosi  In  the  Appendix,  I'm  enclosing  a  copy 
of  our  first  press  reletM*  [not  printed  In 
Bacoas.] 

I  assure  you  that  the  purpose  of  our  com- 
mittee la  no<  to  brainwash  anybody  Into  be- 
ing more  tolerant  toward  China  but  rather 
to  encourage  discussion  inslds  our  Oovem- 
ment  and  outside  our  Qovemment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chablxb  O.  PoRTxa. 


Ourtjrni  tke  Iitie  of  Caba 
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or 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
do: leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Stu  Francisco  Examiner  of 
Mays,  1963: 

Ci.AanrTr*o  thx   I&sux  of  Cttba 
(Ey  Eric  Sevarted) 

Cuba  may  veil  be.  as  now  predicted,  the 
prime  Issue  In  the  national  politics  of  1964. 
But  unless  the  Issue  Ls  cla<-lfled  far  beyond  Ita 
present  staite  11  will  be  a  rhetorical  question, 
not  a  question  for  true  debate.  AitemaUve 
policies  are  required  for  true  debate  and  all 
we  have  on  eltlier  side,  so  far,  Is  attitudes. 

WHh  juatlca  the  President  has  Insisted 
that  his  critics  show  more  precision  In  their 
prescriptions  for  handling  Cuba;    but  with 


equal  Jxistlce  his  critics  can  Insist  on  more 
precision  from  the  administration.  What 
we  are  now  witnessing  Is  a  collision  of  two 
fog  banks.  This  never  clears  the  air.  In  na- 
ture or  In  politics:  K  merely  produces  fog  of 
double  thickness. 

How  uncertain  the  future  course,  there 
can  be  little  uncertainty  about  what  the  Im- 
mediate past  has  produced: 

1.  The  Russians  now  possess  a  military, 
political  and  proi>aganda  base  In  the  heart  of 
our  area  of  security  and  Influence. 

2.  Their  troopa  In  Cuba  constitute  a  "trip 
wire."  paralyzing  to  American  action,  as  our 
troops  In  Berlin  constitute  a  trip  wire  there. 

3.  Cities  and  installations  of  the  U.S. 
mainland  are  now  open  to  damage  by 
conventional  weapons,  and  have  become, 
therefore.  In  some  degree  hostage  to  Com- 
munist purposes.  Theoretically,  at  least,  the 
Russians  could  damage  us  by  proxy,  their 
method  elsewhere,  without  themselves  being 
directly  Involved. 

4.  Castro's  physical  hold  on  the  Island  Is 
complete,  with  the  underground  movement 
facing  probable  extinction. 

6.  The  mass  of  Cuban  manpower  In  exile 
Is  now  a  blown  Instrument,  a  handicap 
and  thorn  In  our  side,  not  a  weapon  for 
our  uses. 

6.  A  foreign  policy  quarrel  of  serious  pro- 
portions Is  engulfing  an  administration 
which  has  not  yet  found  its  feet  In  the  area 
of  Its  domestic  policies  and  programs. 

7.  Once  again,  world  conuntinlsm  has 
succeeded  In  choosing  the  point  of  conflict 
and  crisis  In  the  cold  war,  and  once  again, 
as  with  South  Korea  or  South  Vietnam  or 
West  Berlin  or  Laos,  the  locvis  of  contention 
Is  Inside  the  realm  of  the  free  world,  not  in 
the  Communist  realm. 

Whatever  the  precise  degrees  of  blame  to 
be  placed  on  American  administrations,  past 
and  present,  or  on  Cubans,  past  and  present, 
the  net  restilt  Is  as  described  above;  and  In 
spite  of  the  trade  restrictions  and  the  partial 
efforts  of  the  OAS  at  diplomatic  Isolation  of 
Cuba,  no  persuasive  evidence  has  yet  de- 
veloped to  justify  optimistic  assximptlons 
about  the  future  effects  of  Castroism  In  the 
Caribbean  and  In  continental  South 
America. 

At  the  moment  Guatemala  Is  holding  and 
In  Venezuela  the  local  Communists  have 
been  weakened  and  disorganized.  But  quick 
reversals  have  been  a  hallmark  ot  the  vola- 
tile politics  of  Latin  America,  and  It  strains 
credulity  to  assiune  that  a  general  era  of 
stability  Is  now  beginning.  For  coxintrles 
like  Peru  and  possibly  Brazil,  it  is  hard  to 
convince  oneself  that  the  fundamental 
forces  for  Integration  are  stronger  than  the 
fundamental  forces  for  disintegration.  Latin 
American  Communists  believe  the  contrary, 
and  are  relatively  quiescent  right  now  only 
as  a  matter  of  strategy,  waiting  for  the  time 
when  the  United  States  vrlll  relax  about 
Cuba. 

Wise  and  good  men  are  reminding  us  that 
a  Conununlst  Cuba  is  not  a  mortal  threat 
to  our  vital  Interests.  In  and  of  Itself,  of 
course.  It  is  not.  But  that  opens.  It  does 
not  close,  the  argument. 

A  Communist  Vietnam,  or  a  Communist 
Laos,  or  Indonesia,  or  Venezuela,  or  West 
Berlin  Would  not  be  mortal  threats,  either — 
In  and  ot  themselves  and  separately  con- 
sidered. But  the  Communist  world  strategy 
of  protracted  confilct  Is  a  strategy  of  the 
piecemeal  advance.  There  are  only  so  many 
pieces  on  the  board.  With  the  capture  of 
Cuba  they  have  taken  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant piece.  Dozens  of  Russian  ships 
would  not  be  plying  the  Cuban  trade  and 
thousands  of  Russian  citizens  would  not  be 
turned  out  to  cheer  Castro,  if  the  Kremlin 
dldnt  think  so. 


NorthamptoB-Smith  Summer  School 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
will  mark  the  third  successive  summer 
of  the  Northampton,  Mass.,  venture  in 
summer  education  with  Smith  College. 
At  a  time  when  admission  to  college  Is 
so  difflcult.  a  school  of  this  caliber  offers 
the  young  student  an  opportunity  to 
probe  deeply  into  subjects  of  special  in- 
terest. It  is  an  important  and  mean- 
ingful school  and  one  which  pioneered 
in  Slimmer  enrichment  programs.  It  is 
ably  coordinated  by  Prof.  Clifford  R. 
Bragdon  of  Smith  College,  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  educational  au- 
thorities and  Mark  S.  Rand,  a  distin- 
guished Government  teacher  at  North- 
ampton High  School,  who  acts  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  summer  school.  I  would 
like  to  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
E>aily  Hampshire  Oazette,  Northamp- 
ton. Mass..  May  10,  in  the  Appendix. 

NORTHAMFTON-SlCrrH   SUICMKS  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  imdertakings  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  dty  and  Smith  College  which  has  en- 
joyed great  success  Is  the  Northampton- 
Smith  Siunmer  School,  about  to  enter  its 
third  year. 

Many  young  people  In  grades  8  through 
13  have  beiveflted  frocn  this  carefully  de- 
veloped plan  to  provide  anlstanoe  for  those 
in  need  oC  It.  and  an  opporttuilty  for 
aoadenUc  exploration  for  the  more  talented 
students. 

The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  applica- 
tions to  the  principal  ot  sununer  school  Is 
May  IS,  a  scant  week  from  now.  The  sub- 
ject of  attendance  at  the  summer  school  has 
been  discussed  In  many  homes.  It  Is  now 
time  for  a  decision  on  the  paxt  of  parents. 

What  does  the  schoo*  offer?  That  ques- 
tion can  be  beet  answered  by  direct  quota- 
tions from  the  pamphlet  published  for  pro- 
spective students.  "Enrichment  cooirses  give 
you  a  chance  to  explore  a  new  field,  go  deeper 
Into  a  subject  of  special  interest,  add  to 
your  grasp  of  a  subject  taken  during  the 
regular  school  year,"  explains  the  brochure. 
The  remedial  courses  are  deecrlbed  this  way: 
"Remedial  courses  offer  you  a  chance  to  make 
up  ground  you  lost  this  year  or  a  chance  to 
review  a  subject  you  need  to  strengthen  in 
order  to  move  ahead  successfully  this  com- 
ing year." 

Under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Clifford  R. 
Bragdon  as  coordinator,  and  Mark  S.  Rand 
as  principal,  the  Smith -Northampton  Simi- 
mer  School  offers  to  young  people  Interested 
In  devoting  6  weeks  to  scholastic  Improve- 
ment an  opportunity  not  so  readily  availabls 
in  some  oommunltlee. 

Never  have  students  found  competition  so 
keen  for  admission  to  colleges,  particularly 
those  which  are  the  first  choice  of  the  ap- 
plicant. There  are  students  who  wUl  benefit 
from  a  vacation  from  the  books.  But  many 
others,  while  not  necessarily  enthusiastic 
over  giving  up  0  weeks  of  leisure  or  work. 
will  find  that  the  investment  may  pay  rich 
dividends  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

It  Is  a  well-conducted  school  taught  by 
highly  skilled  instructors.  Northampton  is 
fort\inat«  to  be  able  to  present  such  an 
opportunity  to  her  students. 


Making  It  Fit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or    PKWNSTLVANIA 


Republicans,  who  propose  to  fight  the  in- 
crease, have  no  monopoly  on  fiscal  integrity. 
Both  parties  are  responsible  for  our  predica- 
ment. And  It's  time  that  both  parties  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  relieving  It. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES        The  Theorists  Will  Rain  Our  Economy  Yet 


Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  WEAVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  tomorrow  will  take  under 
consideration  *a  bill  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  for  certain  periods.     The  request 
of   the   administration   to   increase  the 
debt  limit  to  $307  billion  and  later  to 
$309  billion  is  not  realistic  in  light  of  the 
budget  requests.    If  budget  requests  were 
accepted,  an  estimated  $320  billion  debt 
limit  would  be  required  this  year.   Fixing 
of  the  debt  limit  at  $305  bUlion  wiU  re- 
quire a  tightening  of  the  belt  by  the 
administration  on  its  spending  programs. 
The  size  of  our  national  debt  is  astro- 
nomical.   It  Is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  most  people  to  think  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars.    The  phrases  "deficit 
financing"  and  "sound  fiscal  policy"  have 
become  familiar  to  all  who  are  concerned 
with  the  operations  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment   and    are   the   subject   of   serious 
debate,  as  they  represent  two  very  dif- 
fering points  of  view  on  financisd  house- 
keeping.   I  believe  In  sound  fiscal  poli- 
cies, and  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Meadville  Tribune, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  which  thoughtfully  com- 
ments on  fiscal  problems,  including  the 
proposed  temporary  debt  limit  increase 
legislation. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Making  It  Prr 
Were  it  not  so  deadly  serious,  one  might 
be  tempted  to  view  the  national  debt  as 
some  sort  of  a  Joke,  or  a  myth,  or  a  kind  of 
skeleton  In  the  national  closet — to  be 
brought  out  once  a  year  and  measured  up 
to  see  whether  It  would  fit  In  the  space  al- 
located to  it  by  Congress. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  has  approved 
a  bin  authorizing  an  Increase  to  $307  bil- 
lion through  June  30.  Then  it  may  go  to 
♦309  billion  through  August  31.  The  present 
limit  Is  »305  billion. 

This  same  procedure  has  been  followed 
year  after  year — each  time  that  the  budget 
ends  up  In  the  red  and  we  are  forced  Into 
deficit  financing.  It  makes  one  wonder  what 
would  haappen  If  Congress  failed  go  along, 
and  left  the  administration  with  an  iinau- 
thorized  deficit.  It  also  makes  one  wonder 
how  the  public  can  be  so  indifferent  to  Im- 
pending tragedy. 

To  note  the  ease  with  which  Congress  plays 
this  little  game  almost  every  session  and  to 
regret  the  jocular  attitude  toward  the 
debt — that  "oh.  well,  here  we  go  again"  at- 
titude— does  not  provide  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  which  the  debt  ceiling  is  merely 
a  symptom.  The  Tribune  has  rationalized 
itself  Into  accepting  the  theory  that  a  tax 
cut,  even  though  It  means  a  substantial 
deficit — and  thus  the  need  for  a  further  in- 
crease In  the  debt  limit  next  year — Is  a 
proper  fiscal  course  for  the  nation  to  follow 
at  the  present  time.  Both  taxes  and  spend- 
ing are  entirely  too  high. 

But,  In  the  long  run.  this  recurring  need 
to  raise  the  debt  celling  should  sound  a 
warning  that  someone  should  heed.  The 
economists  once  advised  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  Nation  could  support  a  debt 
of  »6Q  billion.  Now  its  six  times  that. 
How  far  can  we  safely  go? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  tax  bill  of 
1962  the  Republican  Members  warned 
at>out  our  businessmen  in  foreign  coun- 
tries being  discriminated  against  by  cer- 
tain provisions  of  tiie  tax  bill.  Being 
outnumbered  15  to  10,  we  lost.  Now  the 
Kennedy  theoretical  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost  with  resulting  damage  to 
our  American  businessmen  who  believe 
in  the  private  enterprise  system.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  8  arti- 
cle comments  on  this: 

Killing  the  Goose  or  the  Golden  Eggs 
It  Is  more  than  6  months  since  President 
Kennedy  signed  the  Revenue  Act  ot  1962. 
And  that  is  more  than  enough  time  to  dis- 
cover that  the  President,  by  signing  It,  has 
stunned  the  goose  of  the  golden  eggs.  Wis- 
dom would  counsel  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  repeal  the  act  before  It  kills 
the  goose  altogether. 

Over  a  period  of  20  years,  one  tax  com- 
mission after  another,  appointed  by  succes- 
sive Republican  and  E>emocratlc  administra- 
tions right  up  to  the  time  of  the  present  one. 
declared  Itself  In  favor  of  tax  IncenUves, 
especially  In  the  case  of  American  companies 
doing  business  overseas.  As  a  result,  our 
companies,  free  of  taxation  abroad  until  they 
brought  their  profits  home,  prospered  and 
multiplied. 

Then  came  the  New  Frontier,  and  with  it 
a  pioneering  Instinct  to  tmearth  new  fields 
for  taxation.  Someone  discovered  that 
Americans  abroad  were  doing  very  well.  In- 
viting an  increasing  outflow  of  dollars  to  the 
tax-free  green  pastures  overseas.  Our  New 
Frontiersmen  went  after  their  game  with 
gusto.  They  said  they  wanted  to  discourage 
the  outflow  of  dollars,  to  Increase  the  Inflow 
to  the  Treasury  by  making  American  com- 
panies abroad  pay  the  same  taxes  as  those 
at  home  and  to  eliminate  abuses  by  those 
who  established  false  tax  havens  beyond  our 
borders. 

What  has  been  the  result?  According  to 
Sidney  R.  Pine,  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing tax  attorneys,  American  companies  have 
been  placed  at  a  crippling  disadvantage  In 
competing  with  other  foreign  companies 
which  remain  tax  free.  They  are  being 
forced  to  liquidate  their  majority  holdings 
overseas  so  as  to  free  their  companies  from 
what  amounts  to  discriminatory  American 
taxes,  or  they  are  being  obliged  to  engage  In 
most  expensive  juggling  acts  so  as  to  escape 
the  major  Impact  of  the  Washington  blow. 
Many  small  and  middle-sized  firms  have 
been  discouraged  from  going  Into  the  for- 
eign field  altogether. 

In  an  address  to  an  InternaUonal  trade 
group  In  Toledo.  Mr.  Pine,  a  member  of  tax; 
atlon  committees  of  the  American  Bar  and 
the  New  York  State  Bar  AssoclaUon.  came  to 
this  conclusion : 

"Treasury  figures  may  show  Increased  rev- 
enues  from   foreign   operators  a  year   from 


now.  but  they  wUl  result  from  liquidations 
and  distributions  made  necessary  by  our 
Revenue  Act.  Over  a  long-range  period 
probably  10  years,  our  foreign  tax  revenue 
will  drop,  our  balance  of  paymnts  may  suffer 
and  our  competitive  position  In  world  trade 
may  be  Irreparably  damaged." 

In  other  words,  everyone  wlU.lose  The 
Treasury  will  lose  the  Income  It  expects  to 
secxu-e.  The  country  will  lose  one  of  Its 
major  sources  of  foreign  revenue  (the  In- 
flow of  the  American  earnings  In  repatriated 
dollars  has  been  far  greater  than  the  out- 
flow In  capital  Investment).  And  our  com- 
panies abroad  will  have  to  cut  back  or  go  out 
of  business. 

The  Treasury  may  have  a  feast  If  It  in- 
sists on  devouring  the  goose,  but  eventually 
it  will  suffer  the  cramps  of  famine  when  all 
the  golden  eggs  are  gone. 


Golden  Anniversary  Honors  of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eagles  Are  Bestowed 
Upon  Past  State  President  Thomas  E. 
Gosland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALxroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  13, 1  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  our  colleagues  attention 
the  golden  anniversary  testimonial  din- 
ner recently  given  honoring  California 
past  president  of  the  Eagles,  Thomas  E. 
Gosland.  I  wish  very  much  to  review 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Eagles  and  relate 
the  devoted  woi*  of  "Mr.  Eagle"  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  been  an  Eagle  for  50 
years. 

An  Indiana  Congressman  once  ob- 
served: 

"There  Is  something  about  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  that  Is  different  and  distinc- 
tive, something  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
order. 

With  this  statement,  I  wholeheartedly 
agree.  Other  fraternal  orders  promote 
good  fellowship,  do  good  deeds,  and  do 
them  well.  Other  fraternal  orders  pro- 
vide death  payments  or  other  benefits 
for  their  members.  But  the  Eagles  go 
further  than  that.  They  reach  outside 
their  own  ranks  to  assist  In  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

Since  February  of  1898,  when  the  order 
was  founded  by  six  theater  owners  In  a 
waterfront  shipyard  In  Seattle,  the 
Eagles  not  only  welcomed  the  average 
man  as  a  member,  but  fought  for  his 
right  to  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

In  1963  more  than  800,000  members 
of  our  brotherhood  attest  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  "liberty,  truth,  Justice,  and 
equality"  upon  which  It  was  founded. 
Since  the  founding  date,  thousands  of 
commimities  in  our  Nation,  in  Canada, 
in  the  Philippines,  and  in  Quam  have 
learned  of  brotherhood,  friendship,  and 
helpfulness  from  the  work  of  the  Eagles. 

Fraternal  orders  have.  In  many  in- 
stances, come  Into  existence  to  provide 
remedies  for  some  kind  of  grievance,  or 
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because  those  starting  the  new  organiza- 
tions were  not  In  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples or  method  of  conducting  some  order 
already  in  operation. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  originated  from  this  latter 
method,  the  records  tell  us  that  the 
founders  met  for  the  adjustment  of  a 
common  grievance.  Prom  the  second 
or  third  of  thuse  gatherings  evolved  the 
great  brotherhood  of  which  we  are  now 
so  proud. 

The  name,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  was  a  happy  selection.  Indeed, 
and  very  appropriate  for  an  order  hav- 
ing liberty  as  first  among  its  principles, 
and  the  flag  of  our  country  as  It  stand- 
ard. The  great  bird  is  indissolubly  allied 
with  both,  and  has  always  typified  the 
virtue  of  Liberty. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday.  February  6.  1898, 
that  Messrs.  John  Cort,  John  W.  Con- 
sidine.  H.  L.  Leavltt.  T.  J.  Consldine. 
and  M.  Goldsmith  laid  the  foundation 
stone  and  began  their  work. 

The  word  "aerie"  came  into  use  at 
this  time,  and  simultaneously  the  order 
was  given  its  present  name.  It  then  be- 
came obvious  to  the  membership  that 
the  operations  of  the  order  could  be 
extended  beyond  the  city  of  Seattle, 
which  had  given  It  birth,  and  that  such 
extension  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
creation  of  a  supreme  of  grand  aerie. 

With  tills  objective  In  view,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Seattle  on  April  20,  1898. 
which  resulted  in  a  grand  aerie  consti- 
tution and  the  Incorporation  of  the  body 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. A  charter  was  secured,  the  consti- 
tution, as  prepared,  was  adopted.  Thus 
the  grand  aerie  came  into  being  and 
the  first  charter  fee  was  paid  by  Seattle 
No.  1.  which  was  also  the  first  aerie  in- 
stalled under  the  ritual  of  the  grand 
body. 

The  order  was  now  in  a  position  to 
reach  out  for  new  territory,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  cities  of  Spokane. 
Tacoma.  and  Portland  came  under  the 
wing  of  Eagledom.  Organizers  were  sent 
to  California.  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  interest  in  Eagledom  prospered  in 
California,  and  the  aerie  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  fifth  to  come  into  exist- 
ence; San  Jose,  the  eighth;  Sacramento, 
the  ninth. 

Like  every  new  movement,  the  early 
days  of  the  Bratem&l  Order  of  Elagles 
were  hampered  for  want  of  cash.  But 
from  the  outset  it  reached  out  to  assist 
in  the  welfare  of  others.  I  am  aware 
what  the  late  Congressman  Louis  Ludlow 
of  Indiana  had  in  mind  when  he  said  of 
the  order,  "It  reaches  out  and  tries  to 
help  in  solving  the  distressing  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  human  relief." 

The  motto  of  "liberty,  truth.  jusUce. 
and  equality"  has  been  applied  to  every 
phase  of  endeavor. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  was  a 
piont-er  in  calling  tor  programs  in  dis- 
charge oi  governmental  obligations  to 
our  ]}eople.  A  substantial  factor  in  the 
enactment  and  strengthening  of  our  so- 
cial security  system  was  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  the  Eagles.  Through  the 
persistent  calling  of  the  Eagles  much 


needed  legislation  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide for  orphan  children. 

California  has  not  been  least  among 
the  "doerg"  in  the  program  of  the  order. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Memorial  Founda- 
tion for  aiding  the  children  of  Eagle 
fathers  who  lost  their  Uvea  in  military 
service,  I  am  reminded  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  a  role 
in  which  Eagles  translated  their  services 
into  balloon  launchlngs  to  combat 
communism. 

I  recall  the  Eagles  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund;  local 
crusades  for  safety,  which  have  alerted 
hundreds  of  communities  to  trafflc  dan- 
gers; the  presentation  of  Ten  Com- 
mandment scrolls  to  local  aeries,  to  re- 
awaken spiritual  and  moral  values. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  look 
upon  these  accomplishments — and  many 
more — as  the  helping  hand  of  Eagledom 
which  has  built  for  the  future. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  indi- 
vidual effort  to  build  the  order,  and  to 
dispense  the  good  things  of  life  to  others. 
Such  an  individual  is  Thomas  E.  Oos- 
land.  He  has  given  50  years  of  unselfish 
service  to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

I  have  reminded  you  that  the  super- 
structure of  Eagledom  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  our  four  cardinal  princi- 
ples, "liberty,  truth,  justice,  and  equal- 
ity." May  I  further  remind  you  that  Tom 
Gosland  has  devoted  his  time,  his  head, 
and  his  heart  to  the  duties  of  the  high 
offices  he  has  held  as  State  president, 
local  aerie  president,  and  grand  outside 
guard.  His  early  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  Eagles'  principles  and  acquired  the 
characteristics  of  one  who  Is  imbued  with 
brotherly  love. 

Tom  Gosland  possesses  the  abilities  of 
leadership;  he  has  accepted  responsibil- 
ity; he  has  a  deep  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  others.  He  knows  that  the  in- 
dividual who  thinks  only  of  self,  spreads 
gloom  and  doubt.  Those  who  bring  the 
greatest  Joy.  as  well  as  those  who  render 
the  greatest  service  to  mankind,  are 
those  are  oblivious  to  self,  forgetful  of 
personal  gsiin,  dedicated  in  thought  and 
action  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Tom 
has  engendered  the  love  of  all  Eagle- 
dom. 

It  Is  with  deep  admiration  and  pride 
that  I  relate  this  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  anniversary  testi- 
monial given  in  honor  of  Tom  Gosland. 


Pecaliar  Economict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MicHiCAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuesday,  May  14.  1963 

Mr.   MEADER.    Mr.    Speaker,   xmder 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 

the  following  editorial  from  the  Adrian 

(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  of  May  9.  1963: 

Pbculiab    Bcotfomcs 

A  dollar  \M  a  dollar  whether  the  Federal 
Oovemment  holds  It  or  It  Is  held  by  a  dtlaen. 


At  leaat.  we  thought  that  waa  the  case  until 
the  Kennedy  adminlatratlon  came  along 
with  Ite  New  Frontier  economics. 

These  obeervatlon«  are  apropos  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy'!  argument  that  the  country 
cannot  get  along  without  the  present  level  of 
Federal  spending,  that  the  economy  would 
go  Into  a  taUspln  If  Federal  spending  were 
cut  to  match  a  cut  In  tazee.  He  has  Indi- 
cated his  belief  that  a  spending  cut  of  $5 
billion  would  throw  a  million  persons  out  of 
work  and  the  Nation  Into  a  recession. 

That's  a  frightening  forecast.  Let's  ex- 
amine It.  The  Oo^ceriunent  has  no  money 
ot  Its  own  to  spend.  The  only  money  It  has 
Is  what  It  collects  from  the  people  In  taxes. 
If  It  took  leas  money  from  the  people,  they 
would  have  more  to  spend  on  things  they 
want,  rather  than  on  tilings  the  Oovernment 
thinks  they  want. 

If  the  GoTemment  should  reduce  taxes  by 
$5  billion,  the  same  amount  of  money  would 
stlU  be  In  the  country.  The  people  would 
have  $5  billion  more,  the  Government  95 
billion  less.  The  economy  would  not  be  hurt 
one  bit. 

But  what  happens  If  the  Government 
spends  more  while  taking  in  less?  It  bor- 
rows the  difference.  Whenever  the  Oovern- 
ment borrows.  Inflationary  pressures  are 
created  that  make  the  money  capable  of 
buying  less.  Dollars  buy  fewer  things.  Pro- 
duction and  employment  are  not  stimulated 
at  all. 

We  have  been  having  a  Federal  deficit 
quite  a  while,  with  the  Oovernment  spend- 
ing more  than  It  takes  in  through  taxes  and 
borrowing  to  make  up  the  difference.  If 
that  condition  Is  such  a  good  thing,  if  it 
stimulates  purchasing  power  as  the  New 
Frontier  economists  say  it  does,  we  should 
have  no  unemployment. 


California  Medical  AstociatioD  ResoIatioD 
aad  Statement  on  the  Harnfal  Effects 
of  Ggarette  Smokinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALJrOKXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  14, 196i 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Sherman,  M.D..  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Resolution  36.  adopted  by  the 
California  Medical  Association  house  of 
delegates  on  March  27.  1963. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Sherman  also  enclosed 
a  statement  by  the  California  Medical 
Association's  commission  on  cancer  "On 
Smoking  and  Health."  as  approved  by 
the  California  Medical  Association  coun- 
cil, the  organization's  board  of  directors. 

The  increasing  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans with  matters  of  health  and  welfare 
Is  well  exemplified  by  the  California 
Medical  Association's  forthright  exposi- 
tion of  the  serious  health  hazards  posed 
by  continued  smoking  of  cigarettes  and 
other  tobacco  products. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowcressional 
Record  the  letter  from  Dr.  Sherman. 
Resolution  36,  and  the  statement  by  the 
commission  on  cancer. 
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These  documents  are  as  follows: 
«      „  A«iL  15.  i»«a. 

Hon.  EOWAKS  R.  ROTBAI., 

House  of  Representative*. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mx.  Rotbal:  The  California  Med- 
ical Association  at  it*  aimual  meeting  oa 
March  27.  1968.  adopted  a  short  resolution 
calling  for  the  education  of  pcirents  and 
school  children  on  the  health  hazards  pre- 
sented by  smoking. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  without  dis- 
sent. It  came  after  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject prepared  by  the  cancer  commission  of 
the  association  was  approved  by  the  councU. 
our  board  of  directors. 

ApparenUy  news  of  this  resolution  was 
widespread.  Since  Its  adoption  we  have  had 
a  number  of  Inquiries  al»ut  It,  some  from  as 
far  away  as  Thailand. 

Among  these  Inquiries  have  been  several 
from  Members  ot  Congress  from  SUtes  other 
than  California.  In  view  of  this  expression 
of  interest  we  felt  that  you  may  want  to 
have  this  material  in  your  own  flies  We 
are  encloeing  copies  of  the  resolution  adopted 
and  of  the  statement  of  oiu-  cancer  commis- 
sion. These  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

SAiroxL  R.  SmxMAN,  MJ3.. 

President.  California  Medical  Association 

San  Francisco  2.  Calif. 

RxsoLunoN  Adoptxd  bt  the  Hottsx  or  Dklx- 
CATxs,  Calitornia  Mxdical  Association 
March  27.   1969 

Resolved.  That  the  California  Medical  As- 
sociation take  steps  on  a  statewide  basis  to 
publicise,  piu-tlcularly  In  schools  and  homes, 
the  harmful  effecU  of  cigarette  smoking. 

Statement  bt  Commission  on  Cancer  on 
Smokino  and  Health 

The  Commission  on  Cancer  of  the  Califor- 
nia Medical  Association  has  observed  with 
interest  and  ooncem,  the  accumulation  of 
•clentiflc  informaUon  on  the  harmful  effects 
of  smoking  op  health.  To  date,  the  com- 
mission has  not  expressed  a  formal  opinion, 
believing  that  the  evidence  speaks  for  Itself. 
However,  since  silence  may  be  Interpreted 
incorrectly,  the  commission  feels  obligated 
to  affirm  that  this  growing  body  of  data  sup- 
ports the  claim  that  cigarette  smoking  and. 
to  a  lesser  degree,  other  tobacco  products.' 
are  serious  health  hazards. 

In  this  short  statement,  there  Is  neither 
need  nor  space  to  cite  the  many  stxidies 
relevant  to  this  conclusion.  A  number  of 
official,  voluntary,  and  other  scientific  bodies 
have  reviewed  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
association,  and  the  Interested  physician  Is 
referred  to  them. 

Of  relevance  here  are  the  objections  made 
to  the  epidemiological  and  other  studies  as- 
sociating cigarette  smoking  and  cancer  of  the 
lung.  Each  objection  has  been  disproved, 
from  the  claim  that  the  rise  in  lung  cancer 
was  the  result  of  improved  diagnostic  ability 
to  the  statement  that  lung  cancer  was  asso- 
ciated with  an  underlying  somatic  factor 
which  caused  both  smoking  and  ivmg  cancer. 
We  can  find  no  reason  to  modify  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sum  total  of  the  evidence 
available  today  Is  most  reasonably  inter- 
preted as  indicaUng  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  a  major  causative  factor  in  the  Increasing 
incidence  of  human  carcinoma  of  the  lung. 

Much  of  the  confusion  and  some  of  the 
objections  have  been  based  on  a  misiinder- 
standing  of  the  word  "cause."  Those  who 
choose  to  use  It  as  meaning  that  one  event 
is  always  followed  by  a  second  event  can  say 
th&t  lung  cancer  Is  not  "caused"  by  cigarette 
smoking.    However,  caosatlon  in  lung  cancer 
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is  more  complex  than  this  and  more  accu- 
rately means  that  the  incidence  of  l\mg  can- 
cer Is  more  frequent  In  those  who  smoke 
th&n  those  ii^v>  do  not.  Not  all  who  smoke 
will  get  lung  cancer,  nor  Is  It  tiie  only  "cause" 
of  lung  cancer.  This  second  definlUon  Is  not 
new  to  medical  science  and  Is  true  for  most 
biological  events. 

It  Is  not  the  intent  of  this  statement  to 
suggest  or  reoonmiend  measures  which  would 
reduce  the  incidents  of  lung  cancer.  A  habit 
so  deeply  ingrained  In  the  population  is  not 
anvenable  to  simple  preachments.  However, 
any  slt\iatlon  which  leads  to  39,000  deaths  in 
1  year,  a  rate  wtilch  will  undoubtedly  In- 
crease, is  serious  enough  to  warrant  careful 
consideration  by  every  physician.  The  bene- 
fits accrued  from  effective  action  will  reduce 
suffering  and  Ices  of  life,  and  demonstrate 
to  the  public  how  a  profession  accepts  and 
meets  Its  responsibilitiee. 


Hoate  Retolatioii  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captiye  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXNKSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  infkxluced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profoimd  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 

on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations 

Congressional  Record,  March  8.   1961 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  Impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.    These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.     They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national   security   interests.     In   many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
Is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously,   systematically,    and    objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 


House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Clivkland,  Ohio. 
Subject:  Congressman  Flood's  House  Reso- 
lution 14. 
Hon.  HowAKD  W.  SaoTH. 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee,       -1 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  establishment  o(  a  special  oommittea 
called  by  this  resolution  wUl  provide  for 
the  national  security  and  indicate  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Furthermore,  it 
will  Implement  the  policy  of  President  Ken- 
nedy: "walk  sofUy  and  carry  a  big  stick." 

We.  the  undersigned  students  of  Cleveland 
and  Kent.  Ohio,  \irge  you  to  support  sucli 
a  resolution  in  that  It  wUl  be  a  manifesta- 
tion against  Russian  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 
Ihor  A.  Kunaaz,  Zenovia  Toreeanyre. 
Stcfor  Dzlubre,  Tetlana  Fedorowycz. 
Bohdan  Futent,  Barbara  Wliltt\im, 
Bena  Maluyk,  Romana  Wyrsta.  Ro- 
man Wowk,  Oeorge  Kulczycky,  Ke- 
vitha  Saluli.  Tubomyka  Steciak. 
MarU  Fur.  Oksana  Plhulak,  Martha 
Olukeyck. 

Ukxaniax  Amxucan   Toxtth   As-       J 

SOCIATIOK,       iNC,       UTICA,       N.T. 

Brawch, 

_  April   22.   1963. 

Hon.  Danixl  J.  Flood, 

Member  VJS.  Congress.  New  House  Office 
Bunding,  Washington.  D.C. 
UtAM.  Congressman  Flood:  On  behalf  of 
o\ir  organization,  Ukranian  American  Youth 
Association.  Inc..  Utica  brancli.  we  urge  you 
to  submit  the  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14) 
to  vote  by  your  committee  and  ask  you  to 
give  it  your  favorable  consideration.  Such 
a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  Is  vitally 
important  both  for  our  Government  and 
the  American  people  at  large.  While  Com- 
munist Russia  has  been  deceitfully  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  "national  liberation" 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as  a  nation  are  not 
doing  much  to  help  the  enslaved  and  cap- 
tive non -Russian  nations  which  constitute 
a  veritable  weakness  of  the  Soviet  totaU- 
tarlan  empire. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  ot  true  and  imbiased 
knowledge  and  information  on  the  plight  of 
the  capUve  nations,  which  knowledge  will 
be  of  vital  importance  to  our  Government  In 
carrying  out  lu  foreign  policy. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Rabossktj, 

President. 

T.  F»COt7«IOL. 

Secretary. 

AnxL  26, 1963. 
Representative  Danixl  J.  Flood. 

Dkax  Si»:  Have  done  as  you  suggested. 
Read  your  request  In  the  Tablet. 

I  have  written  to  Representative  Dekoctn- 
lAN,  too.  He  is  an  honorable  man,  a  loyal 
American  and  a  lighter.     God  bless  him. 

Thank  you  for  alerting  me  and  God  bless 
you.  too. 

Cordially, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Linz. 
Glenwood  Landing,  Long  Island. 

Apul  26, 1963. 
Hon.  HowAKD  W.  Smitr. 

Dkas  Sa:  This  letter  is  written  to  you  be- 
cause of  my  deep  concern  for  the  survival  of 
our  beloved  country.  You,  too.  must  b« 
greatly  disturbed  about  th«  critical  position 
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this  country  has  been  placed  In  by  the  ad- 
vance at  oommvinUm.    Therefore,  I  aak  you 
to  do  your  utmost  to  obtain  quick  paaeage  of 
Hou«e  ReeoluUon  14. 
Ai  a  good  American  I'm  sure  you  will. 
Cordially. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Linz. 
OuDxwooo  LANDiNa,  Long  Isuind. 


UKBAIKIAN      CONGKZSa      COMMITTZS 

or  Ameuca.  New  Haven.  Ck}NN.. 
Beahch, 

Ajtril  23.  1963. 
Hon  HowAEO  W.  Smfth. 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Buiiding, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  CoNcasssMAN  Smith:  On  March  23  a 
pollUc&l  rally  was  held  by  American  citizens 
of  Ukrainian  descent  in  Hew  Haven.  The 
speaker  was  the  present  president  of  the 
antl-Bolshevlk  bloc  of  nations  and  former 
Ukrainian  Premier  Jaroalav  Stetzko. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  following 
quoted  article,  which  was  part  of  the  reso- 
lutions passed  tinanlmously : 

"PAST  n — AJtrtCLM  I 

"We  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  of  New 
Haven,  gathered  at  the  rally  held  on 
Biarch  23.  1963,  support  the  resolution  of  the 
VS.  Oongress  on  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  ask  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  place 
before  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  the 
draft  resolution  of  Congressman  Flood  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tion Coounlttee." 

With  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Ukrainian  assemblage  demonstrated  by  the 
passage  of  the  above  resolution,  we  ask  that 
joa  as  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee oonolder  favorably  the  Flood  resolution 
and  p:Ace  it  before  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Thank  you  for  your  co<^)eratlon. 
Sincerely, 

Oleg  R.  Mtketet, 
Chairman.  Ukranian  Congress  Committee, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Branch. 

April    26,   1963 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Represiintative*. 
Waah.ngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
queet  (Tablet.  Apr  25.  1963)  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Smith  and  to  my  Congressman,  Ogden 
RziD,  ot  New  York,  along  the  lines  you  sug- 
gestec:!.  I  hope  it  does  some  good.  In  both 
letteni  I  gave  tlrie  House  Resolution  14  and 
tbe  title  "for  a  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Natloos."  Also  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Reis  I 
requested  him  to  get  quick  action  as  the 
above  resolution  and  asked  him  If  he  would 
submit  a  similar  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Thxoooex  p.  Manoan. 

scabsdale,  ny. 

WoTTLD  PiOBS  Nations  Captvkeo  bt  Soviet 

Deu-  Sir:  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mltt^te  of  America  and  Its  extensive  mem- 
berslUp  of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry 
have  caused  to  be  published  a  valuable  bro- 
chtire  on  the  46th  anniversary  of  Ukraine's 
Independence.  The  entire  project  with 
which  I  and  others  were  happy  to  be  as- 
socUited,.  is  in  the  fundamental  Interest  of 
our  Natl  ^n. 

Tlie  imusual  fiery  reaction  of  Moscow  and 
Its  puppets  to  the  statements  in  this  bro- 
chure underBcc»-es  once  again  Moscow's  fear 
of  our  exposing  the  Soviet-Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonial  system  In  the  U.SjS  R.  and 
bringing  to  full  light  the  status  of  the  cap- 
tive non-RuBslan  nations  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  evidence  I  shall  soon  present  In 
our  continued  effort  for  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Oongress  cannot  for  long  ignore  the  press- 
ing need  for  such  a  committee.    To  satisfy 


this  need  and  to  advance  our  position  in 
the  cold  war.  my  colleagues  and  I  are  fight- 
ing for  the  passage  of  the  measure  estab- 
lishing a  Special  Cocnmittee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  Over  two  doeen  resolutions  are 
now  before  the  Ho\ise  Rules  Cocnmittee. 

You  can  help  us  by  (1)  writing  to  Hon. 
Howard  W.  Smith.  Chairman.  Committee  on 
Rules,  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  urging  that  quick  action  be  taken 
on  H.  Res.  14  (send  me  a  copy  of  your  let- 
ter), and  (2)  having  your  Congressman  sub- 
mit a  similar  resolution. 

Representative  Daniel  J.  Plooo, 

Democrat,  of  Pennaylrania. 
Washington. 


Self-Perpctnation  in  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
gag  rule  has  been  on,  now.  in  the  Ken- 
nedy adminlfitratlon  for  many,  many 
months.  Apparently  not  too  many  of- 
ficials within  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion can  speak  out  unless  In  their  re- 
marks the  name  "Kennedy"  is  mentioned 
frequently. 

Ruth  Montgomery,  in  the  New  York 
Journal  American  of  April  28.  tells  us 
of  her  experience  with  the  gag  experts 
of  the  New  Frontier. 

Capital  Lxrm:    A  Gag  on  News?    Well — 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — There's  trouble  In  paradise, 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

We  stubbed  our  toe  on  the  snake  by  acci- 
dent, at  a  dinner  p>arty  where  a  high  rank- 
ing White  Hoiise  Inmate  regaled  us  with  a 
fascinating  experience  he  had  had  during 
the  weekend. 

Since  the  incident  had  nothing  to  do  with 
national  security,  nor  even  with  his  official 
Job,  I  said  I  would  call  him  the  next  morn- 
ing to  Jot  down  the  facts  for  my  column. 

Concern  clouded  his  handsome  face  as  he 
replied  quickly:  "I'm  not  allowed  to  teU  you 
about  It,  Ruth.  The  President  gets  furlovis 
If  we  get  any  personal  publicity.  We've  been 
ordered  to  stay  out  of  the  newspapers.  Pierre 
says  that's  his  department." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Kennedy  administration 
likes  to  boast  that  White  House  officials  are 
far  more  accessible  to  the  press  now  than 
under  President  Elsenhower,  I  called  Press 
Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  to  learn  the  facts 
of  life  in  paradise. 

Withholding  the  name  of  the  official  (our 
own  brand  of  managed  news),  I  asked  if 
what  he  had  reported  about  a  press  gag 
at  the  White  House  was  correct.  The  roly- 
poly  press  secretary  exclaimed:  "Not  a  word 
of  truth  to  it.  He  must  have  been  pull- 
ing your  leg.  If  I  Issued  an  order  like  that, 
I'd  be  fired.  You  are  perfectly  free  to  talk 
to  anyone  at  the  White  House  at  any  time, 
and  report  anything  he  says." 

Now  thoroughly  intrigued,  I  contacted  my 
original  informant  and  reported  Pierre's 
pearls  of  wisdom.  The  guy  did  a  slow  siz- 
zle. 

"Salinger  is  lying  through  his  teeth."  he 
snapped.  "He  not  only  gave  us  orders  not 
to  get  In  the  papers,  but  also  told  all  of  us 
not  to  talk  to  the  press.  He  said  if  by  any 
chance  such  a  conversation  was  unavoidable, 
we  must  immediately  report  to  him  whom 


we  talked  to.  where  It  occurred,  what  time 
it  was,  and  what  was  said." 

Surprised.  I  remarked  that  this  sounded 
like  the  same  gag  Imposed  by  the  PenU- 
gon,  which  has  caused  such  a  stir  in  con- 
gressional and  political  circles. 

"It  sure  is,"  the  White  House  official 
said,  "only  Pierre  Is  a  very  capable  guy. 
He's  too  smart  to  put  it  out  as  a  written 
directive." 

Asked  whether  anyone  has  yet  been  chas- 
tized for  disobeying  the  order,  he  said  he 
had  seen  it  happen  to  "three  or  four  suffers, 
including  myself." 

Mr.  X  went  on  to  explain  that  "five  or 
six  people  in  the  White  House  are  permitted 
to  talk  to  the  press,  because  it's  considered 
part  of  their  Jobs  •  •  •  ones  like  speech 
writer  Ted  Sorensen.  The  rest  of  us  are 
told  that  it's  our  business  to  run  our  own 
Jobs,   and  stay  away  from  the  press" 

The  official  said  he  could  understand 
their  point  of  view,  because  there's  nothing 
In  It  for  them  when  we  get  our  names  in 
the  paper.  It  doesn't  get  them  anything  at 
all. 

All  this  sounded  reminiscent  of  the  con- 
troversial directive  issued  last  year  by  a 
Commerce  Department  official  who  ordered 
that  all  press  releases  thereafter  start  off 
with  President  Kennedy's  name. 

Ah,  well.  Eve  never  should  have  eaten 
that  apple  and  spoiled  paradise. 


Alternative  to  Diggia;  a  Hole 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  May  9  Ameri- 
can Banker  Indicates  one  of  the  fore- 
most reasons  why  I  established  the 
Republican  budgetcutting  task  force 
earlier  this  year. 

It  describes  more  eloquently  than  any- 
thing I  have  read  recently  what  should 
be  our  basic  national  concept  of  Ameri- 
canism In  this  glorious  country.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  read 
it  carefully: 

Altexnative  to  Digging  a  Hole 

Specific  suggestions  for  tax  reform  caught 
most  of  the  attention  paid  by  the  press  to 
the  speech  by  George  Champion,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  In 
Washington  last  week. 

But  Mr.  Champion  also  had  some  Impor- 
tant things  to  say  about  the  philosophical 
base  of  the  administration's  fiscal  policy,  and 
the  need  for  the  public  and  its  leaders  to 
reaffirm  fundamental  principles. 

The  switch  In  thinking  about  the  values 
of  a  deficit  was  the  center  of  his  target. 
The  new  budget  policy,  he  said,  "proposes  a 
radical  departure:  namely,  the  deliberate 
creation  of  larger  deflciU  over  the  next  few 
years. 

"There  was  a  time."  he  mourned,  "when 
we  used  to  set  out  hopefully  each  year  to 
balance  the  national  budget.  Sometimes, 
because  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  we 
wound  up  In  the  hole.  But  now.  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  our  policy  Is  to  dig  the  hole 
first  and  then  Jump  In  on  purpose." 

The  deliberate  digging  of  that  deficit  hole, 
through  increased  Federal  spending  and  a 
cut  in  taxes,  struck  Mr.  Champion  as  a  classic 
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case  of  trying  to  "have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too." 

A  tax  cut  Is  needed  now,  desperately,  he 
said.  "But  better  control  over  ezpendltiires 
is  equally  Important."  he  also  stated.  He 
called  for  "a  tight  lid"  on  Federal  spending 
Immediately,  and  called  for  a  freeze  on  bud- 
get growth  at  the  present  level  "until  reve- 
nues have  grown  to  the  point  where  the 
budget  once  again  can  be  balanced." 

He  maintained  that  "this  limit  on  expend- 
itures should  be  a  moral  conunltment  on  the 
^art  of  Congress,"  and  should  get  the  "vigor- 
ous support"  of  the  executive  bjanch.  And 
furthermore,  he  added,  if  defense  spending 
has  to  rise,  then  let  the  increases  be  offset 
by  compensating  cuts  elsewhere. 

He  acknowledged  that  there  are  those  who 
seriously  claim  that  "large  deficits  are  neces- 
sary In  order  to  speed  economic  growth,"  but 
took  vigorous  exception  to  that  idea,  stating 
that  "surely  the  creation  of  a  huge  deficit 
will  not  accomplish  such  an  aim."  A  more 
balanced  and  prudent  approach  is  required, 
made  up  of  "a  proper  reduction  in  taxes, 
accompanied  by  discipline  and  control  over 
expenditures." 

By  putting  the  quesUon  in  the  form  of  a 
choice  between  a  Jump  into  a  hole  and  a 
poised  step  forward.  Mr.  Champion  prepared 
the  ground  for  a  serious  examination  of  pub- 
lic policy.  "This  overhaul  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture presents  us  with  both  a  critical  choice 
and  an  enormous  opportunity."  he  said. 
"Our  people  must  decide  whether  to  go  along 
with  the  trend  toward  a  more  paternalistic 
Oovemment — one  which  spends  more  and 
more  each  year,  and  adopts  loose  fiscal  poli- 
cies In  the  process — or  return  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Oovemment  that  made  this  Nation 
the  strongest  in  the  world. 

"We  have  to  learn  that  Government  can't 
give  us  something  for  nothing — that  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  must  pay  In  some 
way  for  what  he  receives.  Nor  can  our  Nation 
live  beyond  its  means,  as  we  see  so  clearly 
from  the  trouble  with  our  balance  of 
payments. 

"We  need  to  seize  this  occasion  to  start  off 
on  a  new  tack,"  Mr.  Champion  declared, 
going  far  beyond  the  mechanics  and  dimen- 
sions of  a  tax  cut.  "More  than  a  change  in 
taxes  is  required.  At  stake  is  our  whole 
phUosophy  of  government.  We  want  faster 
economic  growth,  to  be  sure.  And  the  right 
kind  of  action  on  taxes  can  help  us  get  It. 
But  even  more  important  is  a  return  to  those 
basic  principles  of  government  which  over 
the  years  will  maximize  our  national 
strength. 

"No  nation  Is  ever  stronger  than  the  sum 
of  the  skills,  energy,  and  character  of  its 
people.  The  surest  way  to  cut  back  on  that 
sum  Is  to  permit  government  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  all  welfare — individual, 
ccwT)orate,  and  commvmlty — whether  through 
subsidies,  suports,  or  whatever  means.  What 
is  needed  Ls  a  return  to  those  principles  which 
encourage  the  individual  to  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  which  foster  self-reliance,  and  so 
doing  produce  a  people  proud  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  willing  to  fight  for  It." 


The  Monroe  Myth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  May 
3. 1963:^ 


The  Monbok  Mtth — Inconsistency  of  Pres- 
ident's Speech  at  Yale;  Cuba  Ultimatum 
Ci'i'O 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington. — At  the  1962  Yale  commence- 
ment. President  Kennedy  i^pealed  to  the 
American  people  to  "move  on  from  the  re* 
assuring  repetition  of  stale  phrases  to  a 
new,  difficult,  but  essential  confrontation 
with  reality."  An  abiding  mythology,  he 
protested,  has  retarded  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress. 

He  singled  out  for  attack  the  myths  which, 
he  said,  dominated  "the  dialog  over  eco- 
nomic policy."  He  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
myths  with  which  politicians,  including  Ken- 
nedy, continue  to  divert  the  public  from 
awareness  of  unpopular  recdities. 

One  of  these  political  bedtime  stories 
emerged  from  a  coJloquy  this  week  between 
a  great-grandson  of  James  Monroe  and  an 
official  of  the  Soviet  Embassy.  It  occurred 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  when  Monroe's  de- 
scendant presented  to  the  Russian  diplomat 
a  copy  of  the  celebrated  doctrine  with  the 
comment  that  it  "is  very  much  alive." 

He  was  answered  with  the  assertion  that 
"the  document  is  completely  dead." 

He  In  turn  asserted,  "It  got  you  out  of 

Cuba." 

case     of     CUBA 

The  facts  are  that  the  doctrine  is  still 
"alive,"  but  that  it  most  definitely  did  not 
get  the  Russians  "out  of  Cuba"  to  whatever 
degree  they  and  their  offensive  potential 
against  the  United  States  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  basic  principle  of  policy  proclaimed  by 
President  Monroe  was  that  this  Government 
would  view  as  an  "unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States"  any  extension  in 
this  hemisphere  of  a  European  political  sys- 
tem. But  when  President  Kennedy  demand- 
ed the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
potential,  this  extension  had  already  been 
made  by  Castro's  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government,  and  by  his  ac- 
ceptance of  military  and  economic  aid  from 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  occasion  for  the  President's  ulti- 
matums (Attorney  General  Kennedy  recently 
disclosed  there  were  two)  was  not  the  un- 
friendly disposition  of  the  extension,  but  the 
discovery  of  Soviet  nuclear  armament  in 
Cuba  that  constituted  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

MEANING     CHANGED 

The  political  myth,  however,  persists  that, 
as  expressed  to  his  news  conference  of 
August  29,  1962,  by  President  Kennedy,  "the 
Monroe  Doctrine  means  what  it  has  always 
meant  since  President  Monroe  and  John 
Qulncy  Adams  enunciated  It." 

Sufficient  evidence  that  this  was  a  case  of 
"holding  fast  to  the  cliches  of  our  ancestors" 
(which  Mr.  Kennedy  deplored  at  Yale)  is 
President  Cleveland's  militant  Intervention 
on  the  authority  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In 
a  mere  boundary  dispute  between  Venezuela 
and  British  Guiana  because  the  United 
Kingdom  had  sought  to  effect  Its  colony's 
claim  by  armed  force.  Until  London  yielded 
to  arbitration,  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  were  on  the  verge  of  war. 

ABANDON     THE     MTTH 

In  view  of  the  arrival  of  the  military  mis- 
sUe  and  space  age,  it  would  be  irresponsible 
for  President  Kennedy  to  Invoke  and  ex- 
pand the  doctrine  in  its  liberal  sense,  as 
President  Cleveland  did.  But  it  would  be 
refreshing  if  he  and  other  politicians  would 
abandon  the  myth  and  publicly  concede  this, 
as  Senator  Humphrey  did  some  months  ago. 

"The  Kennedy  doctrine,  as  I  take  it."  wrote 
a  high  Army  officer  (retired)  In  a  letter  last 
September,  "lays  down  military  offensive  as 
the  threat  to  our  peace  and  safety.  This 
•  •  •  U  quite  another  thing  from  the  ex- 
tension of  European  systems  condemned  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine." 


Retiring     Schoolteachers     Deserve     Our 
Gratitude 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MaMXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Carroll  (Md.)  County  Times, 
commending  five  Carroll  County  teachers 
for  many  years  of  devoted  service.  While 
we  in  the  Congress  must  take  additional 
steps  to  commit  more  of  the  financial 
resources  of  this  Nation  to  education,  it 
is  also  important  that  dedicated  teachers 
receive  public  commendation  from  the 
local  communities  they  have  served  so 
well. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Retouno  Schoolteachers  Desbve  Ou« 
Oratituue 

We  have  alwajrs  maintained  that  in  order 
to  be  a  good  teacher  one  must  be  truly  ded- 
icated to  the  art  of  teaching.  Otherwise, 
how  could  one  retire  reluctantly  after  hav- 
ing taught  2,100  first-graders  over  a  span  of 
42   years? 

Retired  teachers  deserve  our  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

Today,  you  hear  of  many  laymen  and  even 
some  teachers  say  that  all  they  are  Inter- 
ested In  Is  the  monetary  side  of  teaching. 
We  are  thankful  that  this  group  is  in  the 
very  small  minority. 

We  can  understand  the  minority  making 
such  a  statement  in  these  modem  times,  but 
even  a  decade  ago  the  statement  wouldn't 
hold  water,  since  teachers'  salaries  have  Just 
come  up  recently  to  a  fairly  decent  level. 

At  the  recent  annual  banquet  of  the  Car- 
roll County  Teachers  Association,  it  was  a 
sad  sight  for  this  writer  to  witness  the  re- 
tirement ceremony  of  five  retiring  teachers — 
one  in  absentia.  Here  were  five  teachers, 
who  had  given  their  all  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  your  children  and  ovirs,  and  still 
wUling  to  teach  on,  If  it  were  not  for  the 
little  technicality  of  compulsory  retirement. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Samuel  M.  Jen- 
ness.  even  in  his  gay  moments  of  telling 
humorous  stories,  could  not  hide  the  pensive 
mood,  while  presenting  the  plaques  to  the 
retirees. 

We  knew  Just  how  he  felt,  for  here  Super- 
intendent Jenness  was  losing  five  truly  ded- 
icated teachers,  who  cannot  be  replaced. 
Oh  yes.  he  will  find  teachers  for  assignment 
to  these  classes,  but  actual  replacement — 
never.  And  to  use  a  George  Gobel  expres- 
sion, "You  can't  hardly  get  them  kind  any 
more."  This  is  not  intended  to  belittle  the 
fine  crop  of  future  teachers. 

The  five  teachers,  who  will  be  missed  by 
their  serveral  classes  after  June  1983.  and 
who  deserve  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the 
entire  county,  are: 

Mrs.  Corrlne  Bennett  Watklns.  Mount  Airy 
Elementary  School.  Mrs.  Watklns  taught 
the  first  grade  of  some  60  pupils  In  each 
class  for  42  years.  (In  addition  to  the 
plaque.  Mrs.  Watklns  received  a  kiss  from 
Superintendent  Jenness.) 

Houston  G.  Curd,  vice  principal,  West- 
minster Senior  High  School.  Mr.  Curd 
started  teaching  in  Carroll  County  in  1922 
and  has  been  at  the  Westminster  High  School 
for  41  years.  He  taught  an  additional  2 
years  outside  the  State. 

Berkley  O.  Bowman,  Francis  Scott  Key 
High  School.  In  addition  to  teaching  out- 
side the  State,  Mr.  Bowman  taught  for  26 
years  In  Carroll  County. 
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AlTln  S.  Chilcoat.  PrancU  Scott  Key  High 
Echool.  Altbougb  Mr  Chilcoat  ha«  taught  In 
the  public  school  ayBtcm  ot  Cajroll  County 
for  only  6  yean,  he  tuul  been  teaching  In 
other  areas  for  over  30  yean. 

ifn.  Katherlne  Frlnger  Borchers,  Freedom 
District  School.  ItCn.  Borcben.  In  addition 
to  other  amas  of  teaching,  taught  In  the  Car- 
roll Coxintj  school  system  for  18  yean. 

A  number  of  schoolteacben.  wbo  have  re- 
tired In  recent  yean,  attended  the  Carroll 
(bounty  Teachers  Association  banquet  at 
I'eter  Pan  Inn,  Urbana.  and  were  recognized 
kiy  Superintendent  Jenness  and  the  audience 
cf  some  300  teachers  and  guests. 

Those  recognised  Included: 

T  W.  Buchman.  who  taught  for  more  than 
45  yean  and  bas  been  a  Times'  correspondent 
for  50  yean:  Arthur  OrlfTee.  i8  yean;  Mn. 
Arlntha  Marsh.  43  yean:  Mn.  Helen  Bowman. 
30  yean:  Miss  Olive  Mount.  43  yean:  Ollle 
Jones.  90  yean;  Naomi  Oerr  and  Mary 
Btanabury. 

Honorliig  the  retired  teachen  was  the 
highlight  c<f  the  Carroll  County  Teachen  As- 
sociation snnual  b«Lnquet.  which  was  so  ably 
arranged  by  Mn.  Dolores  Snyder  and  her 
social  committee. 

Commendations  to  Don  Shlnnick  for  his 
excellent  testimony  for  Christianity  and  to 
Congressman  CAaLToir  BtcKU^  for  offering 
his  servloes  to  Carroll  education.  Congrees- 
m*n  8acxi.X8  is  a  member  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation Ocxmnlttee. 

The  Tlmee  salutes  all  Carroll  County  re- 
tired teachen.  those  named  above  and  all 
others,  wbo  have  served  mankind  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 


"  \.     Brif .  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Tally 

,     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-  HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

Y  or   TKXAS 

'    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  {,  warrior  passed  away  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  This  man.  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  M.  Tully,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  this  country  and  his  service 
was  distinguished. 

General  Tully  was  bom  In  Orange. 
VJ..  on  October  4,  1893.  He  attended 
West  Point  and  graduated  there  In  June 
1916.  Conunissloned  a  second  lieuten- 
ant, he  joined  the  16th  Cavalry  which 
was  then  stationed  at  old  Port  Travis 
on  the  Texas  border.  In  April  1917,  he 
married  Miss  Fanny  Laura  Smith  in  San 
Antonio.  Tex. 

Tully  held  the  rank  of  colonel  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
and  commanded  the  4th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment. 

General  Tully's  troops  were  the  first 
to  land  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  on 
June  6.  1944— D-day.  His  troops  then 
joined  the  81st  and  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sions which  had  landed  earlier  In  a  para- 
chute assault. 

By  October  of  1944,  Tully  was  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  90th  Infantry 
and  had  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  He  commanded  the  80th  In- 
fantry Division  during  the  occupation. 
Genera]  Tully  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Generals  Wainwrlght,  Marshall.  Patton. 
Collins,  and  Ernest 


Following  World  War  n.  General  TuUy 
served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  2d  Infan- 
try Division  at  Port  Lewis,  Wash.,  and 
served  In  that  same  capacity  in  Korea. 
He  retired  to  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  1951. 

General  Tully's  sons  are  also  military 
men.  Capt  Joseph  M.  Tully,  Jr.  is  now 
In  Sanford,  Fla.,  while  Lt.  Col.  Larkin  S. 
Tully  is  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Ala. 
Lt  CoL  Robert  Tully  is  In  Washington. 
D.C..  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  distin- 
guished warrior,  and  in  this  loss  we  are 
sorrowful.  But  he  left  behind  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  led  a  devoted  life.  In- 
deed, he  left  behind  his  sons,  who  also 
serve  as  he  did. 


Where  It  Tbere  a  Lincolii? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALiroBmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ipy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  May  8.  1963.  I  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  Times,  and  they 
apparently  do  not  often  agree  with  me, 
and  they  have  never  endorsed  me  for  a 
public  office.  I  am  pleased,  however,  that 
in  times  of  great  national  perils,  Ameri- 
cans of  conflicting  viewpoints  can  find 
constructive,  if  not  complete,  agreement 
on  basic  Issues  and  principles.  In  the 
days  ahead,  let  us  hope  that  such  areas 
of  workable  understanding  will  widen, 
not  only  in  our  own  great  West  but  In 
the  Southern  States  as  well. 

The  Times  editorial  follows: 

Wrxsz  Ib  Tszrb  a  Lincoln? 

Let  us  this  morning  gaze  upon  the  truth- 
ful, imcompromlslng  face  of  history,  in  the 
context  of  what  Is  happening  on  the  public 
streets  of  Birmingham.  Ala. 

ExacUy  100  years  ago  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  Issued  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion which.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  to  preserve 
the  Union,  set  the  slaves  "forever  free." 

Just  08  years  ago  this  heartful  acUon  mm 
ratined  by  the  13th  amendment. 

And  95  years  ago.  through  the  14th  amend- 
ment. It  was  decreed  that  "No  State  shaU 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  al»-ldge 
the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

Yet  now.  a  century  later,  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  an  American  city  have  turned  dogs 
against  their  fellow  citizens,  have  Jailed 
chUdren,  and  have  launched  a  massive  drive 
to  prevent  freemen  from  achieving  the  very 
rights  of  freemen. 

These  citizens,  children  and  men  who  have 
been  refused  admittance  to  citizenship,  hap- 
pen to  be  Negroes. 

But  they  are.  flrst  of  all.  Americans.  There 
is  no  law  which  can  conceivably  deny  them 
the  simple  and  basic  privileges  of  citizenship 
they  request.  Any  law  that  seeks  to  set  them 
apart  In  some  sort  of  second-class  Umbo 
would  surely  be  ruled  unconsUtutlonal— Just 
as  segregated  schools  have  been  rejected  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  Birmingham, 
as  a  part  of  these  United  States,  cannot  feel 
the  weight  of  shocked  disapproval  which  ha« 
greeted  accounts  of  these  melancholy  events. 


It  seems  equally  Incredible  that  other  sec- 
tions of  the  troubled,  stubborn  South  cannot 
realize  how  much  unhappy  history  has  al- 
ready passed.  whUe  the  Negro  remains  an 
American  apart  In  his  own  land.  In  Birming- 
ham, for  example,  Negroes  ask  these  four 
things: 

Improved  employment  opportunities  on 
a  nonraclal   basis. 

Desegregation  of  downtown  lunch  coun- 
ters, public  facilities,  and  stores. 

EsUbllahment  of  a  blraclal  committee 
to  work  toward  gradual  Integration  of 
schools. 

And  the  release  of  some  1.200  Negroes  al- 
ready arrested  for  demonstrating  In  behalf 
of  these  elementary  rights. 

But  Birmingham  Is  only  the  overt,  ugly 
manifestation  of  a  problem  that  Is  wider 
spread  than  Alabama — or  even  Mississippi, 
where  the  Federal  Government  charges  that 
only  40-odd  of  almost  7.000  Negroes  are 
deemed  eligible  to  vote  by  one  county's 
white   authociUas. 

Underprivileged  Negroes  declare  that  too 
much  time  has  elapsed  with  too  little  hap- 
pening In  their  favor.  That  is.  In  favor  of 
Americans  whose  skin  happens  to  be  of  a 
different  pigment,  but  whose  blood  can  be 
ahed  Just  as  freely  In  their  country's  cause. 

We  agree. 

One  full  century  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  we  must  make  better  prog- 
ress, or  the  grim  developments  In  Birming- 
ham wlU  certainly  signal  a  far  worse  situa- 
tion, even  a  catastrophe,  in  this  delicate 
area  of  Interracial  relations. 

Senator  John  SHOuciOf  Coom,  a  Repub- 
Ucan.  a  Kentucklan,  and  a  thoughtful  man, 
has  accused  both  major  parties  of  paying 
only  "llpservlce  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights." 
Regretfully,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
Senator  is  right  .^ 

Perhaps.  In  this  hour  of  grave  trial,  an- 
other Lincoln  Is  Indicated. 
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Newspaper  Awards,   1962 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association 
recently  made  its  awards  for  excellence 
In  Journalism  during  1962.  In  reading 
the  results  of  this  contest,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  see  that  so  many  of  the  news- 
papers published  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  were  singled  out  for  their 
outstanding  work  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  paper  published  In  my 
hometown  of  Annapolis,  the  Evening 
Capital,  was  recognized  for  Its  high- 
caliber  work;  In  the  class  of  dailies  it  was 
awarded  second  place  for  general  excel- 
lence and  third  place  for  exc^ence  in 
typography. 

It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  to  learn 
that  the  Maryland  Gazette,  of  Glen 
Bumie,  was  awarded  third  place  for  ex- 
cellence in  typography  for  weeklies  with 
circulation  over  5.000  and  that  the  News 
Leader,  of  Laurel,  was  awarded  first 
place  for  general  excellence  for  weeklies 
with  circulation  under  5,000  with  the 
Maryland  Independent,  of  La  Plata,  re- 
ceiving third  place  In  the  same  class. 


Other  recognition  received  by  news- 
papers, and  their  reporters,  published 
in  the  Fifth  District  included  third  place 
for  the  Maryland  Indepenaent  for  com- 
munity service;  third  place  to  Jack 
O'Brien  of  the  Evening  Capital  for  spot 
news  writing:  third  place  to  Helen  de 
Zayas  of  the  Evening  Capital  for  social 
news  writing;  second  place  to  Sue  Miller 
of  the  Maryland  Gazette  for  spot  news 
writing;  first  place  to  Gertrude  L.  Poe 
of  the  News  Leader  for  feature  writing; 
and  first  place  to  Robert  Grauel  of  the 
News  Leader  for  news  photography  on  a 
weekly. 


Independence  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Israel  celebrates  the  15th  anniversary  of 
her  Independence.  On  this  memorable 
occasion.  I  wish  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident of  Israel.  Kadish  Loz;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Israel  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Avraham  Harman. 

For  15  years  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Israel.  Ever  since  its 
establishment  on  May  14.  1948,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  amazed  at  the 
Industry  and  perseverence  of  the  people 
of  this  country  In  their  desire  for  prog- 
ress and  success  in  the  world  community. 
FYom  a  nation  wracked  by  war  and  pil- 
lage. Israel  has  now  become  the  shining 
example  for  the  other  newly  independent 
states  striving  for  status  and  stability. 

The  internal  development  of  Israel 
progressed  rapidly  from  the  beginning. 
-  A  succession  of  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments entitles  the  Israelis  to  call  them- 
selves citizens  of  the  most  progressive, 
most  modem,  most  develoF>ed  and  most 
stable  nation  in  Che  Middle  East.  In  the 
Negev  Desert,  new  cities  are  being  con- 
structed to  house  the  ever-increasing  im- 
migrants who  come  to  Israel  seeking  a 
new  life.  Eilat  on  the  Red  Sea  has  be- 
come a  bustling  port  of  approximately 
7.500  inhabitants.  In  addition  to  Its 
harbor  facilities,  the  city  now  boasts  nu- 
merous tourist  accommodations.  With- 
in 5  years,  the  city  planners  will  have 
enlarged  these  facilities  so  that  it  will 
rival  the  resort  towns  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee. 

The  Negev  has  also  become  important 
as  the  center  for  natural  resources.  De- 
velopment within  its  confines  of  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  and  phosphates  has  en- 
abled Israel  to  be  seir-sufiacient  in  these 
minerals. 

Oil.  the  largest  single  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  imports,  has  received  a  priority 
for  development.  Recent  strikes  have 
permitted  the  country  to  eliminate  the 
import  of  certain  crude  oils  while  ex- 
plorations are  now  being  conducted  in 
the  Negev  for  the  possibility  of  finding 


sufficient  oil  to  enable  Israel  to  become 
totally  self-sufBcient. 

As  a  part  of  the  government's  plan- 
ning, there  has  been  inaugurated  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  aid  to  help  requesting 
nations  to  achieve  development.  Begun 
in  1954,  the  program  now  has  83  recip- 
ient States  and  territories.  Elxamples 
of  such  aid  would  include  citrus  and 
agricultural  development  In  Liberia,  the 
development  of  Port  Harcourt  In  Nigeria, 
salt  extraction  methods  for  Ceylon,  and 
the  combatting  of  sand  flies  in  Ethiopia. 
Additional  requests  are  continually  being 
received.  Recently  the  Congolese  gov- 
ernment has  asked  for  help  in  training 
its  army.  Furthermore,  the  head  of  the 
nuclear  chemistry  branch  of  the  nu- 
clear energy  laboratories  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  United  Nations  to  give 
advice  to  nuclear  research  institutes  in 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines. 

For  these  remarkable  achievements, 
one  must  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  the  worker  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment official.  The  guidance  of  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion,  the  representation 
abroad  of  Presidents  Weizmann  and 
Ben-Zvi,  the  molding  by  General  Dayan 
of  young  Israelis  into  a  unified  army, 
have  contributed  to  the  strengthening  of 
their  country.  Yet  it  is  the  laborer 
who  builds  the  roads  and  constructs  the 
towns,  who  mines  the  rich  ores  and 
phosphates,  and  who  plants  and  harvests 
•the  grains  and  fruits — he  Is  the  lifeblood 
of  Israel.  His  dedication  to  his  country, 
and  his  single  purpose  of  advancing  his 
nation  have  made  Israel  what  it  is  today. 
Nowhere,  save  in  the  United  States,  have 
so  many  different  people  come  to  live  and 
to  build  for  their  children  a  permanent 
home,  free  from  the  persecutions  and 
horrors  of  anti-Semitism. 

We  salute  the  people  of  Israel  on  their 
15  fruitful  years.  We  express,  too,  the 
hope  that  their  nation  will  continue  to 
progress  as  it  has,  and  that  the  friend- 
ship between  America  and  Israel  will 
grow  in  peace  and  prosperity. 


Another  Kennedy  Cnban  Pearl  Harbor 
in  the  Makiaj:? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  recall  how.  last  mid-October.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  confessed  to  the  world 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  Russian 
missiles  in  Cuba  imtil  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  talk  to  the  American  people.  A 
very  disturbing  article  by  Robert  S.  Allen 
and  Paul  Scott  in  the  Long  Island  Press 
of  May  9  indicates  how  we  have  let  down 
our  guard  in  Cuba.  If  this  be  true,  we 
can  forsee.  perhaps  in  mid -October  of 
1964.  the  President  making  another  talk 
to  the  American  people  on  how  he  Just 
found  out  that  Russia  was  building  up  to 
no  good. 


The  article  follows : 
J  J'.K.'s  Cuba  Polict  Bars  Checkup  om 

Rd>  Foacxs 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
Washinotok. — A    potentially   highly   dan- 
gerous   Intelligence    gap — strikingly    similar- 
to    that    Immediately    preceding    the    war- 
fraught  missile  crisis  last  October — Is  again 
developing  In  Cuba. 

Following  Is  what  Is  transpiring  there — 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of 
President  Kennedy : 

Low- level  reconnaissance  flights  have  been 
suspended  since  February  9.  It  was  such 
sorties  t  at  produced  the  Irrefutable  aerial 
photos  oi  the  medium-range  ballistic  missiles 
and  IL-28  bombers  on  the  Bed-ruled  Island. 
The  halting  of  low-level  reconnaissance 
flights  since  February  Is  on  direct  cotlefs  of 
the  President*  No  reconnaissance  flights  of 
any  kind  can  be  made  over  Cuba  without  his 
approval. 

High-level  U-2  reconnaissance  flights  are 
being  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  the  aerial 
photos  they  produce  are  raising  more  ques- 
tions than  they  answer. 

In  recent  weeks,  at  least  four  wlde-hatehed 
Russian  freighters  have  docked  In  Cuban 
ports  and  unloaded  their  cargoes  under  cover 
or  darkness  and  the  same  kind  of  dnmi- 
tlght  secrecy  that  prevailed  last  year  when 
the  nuclear-armed  missiles  and  IL-28  bomb- 
ers were  shipped  there. 

Several     of     these     wide-hatched     Soviet 
freighters    were    armed    with    3-lnch    g\ins. , 
These  are  the  first  armed  Communist  cargo 
vessels  to  appear  In  the  Caribbean. 

The  administration's  lron-ha,q^ed  crack- 
down on  refugee  raids  is  serlovisly  Impairing 
the  flow  of  Information  from  Cuba.  jMt- 
tlcularly  from  the  antl-Casto  tmderground 
that  has  been  an  Important  source  of  mili- 
tary Information.  That  has  been  valuable 
In  planning  U-2  reconnaissance  flights;  pro- 
viding them  with  specific  targets  and  mis- 
sions. Inelllgence  men  have  worked  closely 
with  the  raiders  and  the  underground. 

Inside  explanation  for  this  extraordinary 
backstage  policy  Is  the  President's  de- 
termination that  nothing  be  done  to  "rock 
the  boat"  In  Cuba. 

That's  the  reason  given  congressional 
leaders  who  have  been  appraised  of  this  un- 
disclosed intelligence  gap  and  are  greatly 
disturbed.  They  have  been  told  the  Presi- 
dent believes  his  conciliatory  course  will  lead 
to  the  withdrawal  of  more  Russian  troops 
from  Cuba. 

•Phe  congressional  leaders  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  President  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  have  exchanged  a  number  of 
letters  on  this  thorny  Issue. 

The  Intelligence  gap  Is  causing  particular 
concern  among  U.S.  military  authorttles  be- 
cause of  three  baffling  developments  In  Cuba. 
These  showed  up  In  recent  high-level 
photos,  but  beyond  bringing  the  disturbing 
discoveries  to  light  no  detailed  Information 
has  been  obtained — due  to  the  lack  of  low- 
level  reconnaissance  filghts.  the  drastic  curbs 
on  raiders  and  the  adverse  effect  that  has  had 
on  contacts  with,  and  the  operations  of,  the 
underground. 

The  three  disturbing  mysteries  are  as 
follows : 

The  appearance  of  large  numbers  of  Rus- 
sian tents,  some  of  them  big  enough  to  en- 
close missiles  and  their  launchers. 

Heavy  transport  traffic  to  and  from  areas 
where  large  caves  are  known  to  be.  It  has 
long  been  reported,  by  refugees  and  other 
sources,  that  the  Reds  are  storing  missiles 
and  arms  In  caves. 

Construction  of  a  rail  line  to  a  major  So- 
viet camp  area.  Apparently  this  camp  Is  to 
undergo  extensive  development  of  some  kind. 
Intelligence  authorities  are  divided  on  the 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  the  armed  Rus- 
sian freighters. 
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One  group  Ls  of  the  opinion  the  Red's  In- 
tent U  to  ward  off  refugee  attacks.  Another 
group  Mes  a  great  deal  more  behind  thla 
move.  It  oontenda  the  anned  cargo  ahlpa 
are  Khrushchev's  warning  to  the  United 
States  that  another  naval  blockade  will  not 
be  tolerated.  Also  that  these  armed  veeaela 
are  t>^lng  used  to  transport  Castro  agents  to 
Latin  American  countries. 

Me  abers  of  the  U^.  Intelligence  Board. 
head)d  by  Central  Intelligence  Director  Jo^ 
McCone.  are  prlTately  making  no  secret^of 
their  uneasiness  over  this  backstage  situa- 
tion. 


Let  Us  ImproTC  Solidjurity  in  the 
AjBericas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TXXAS 

IN  TSX,  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

lix.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
e^iLly  a  young  man  named  Nicholas  B. 
Haley  wrote  me  enclo&iiig  a  paper  which 
he  wished  to  have  considered  for  publi- 
cation. My  first  Impulse  was  to  write  a 
form  reply  without  even  reading  the  pa- 
pa. But  I  glanced  over  the  first  para- 
gniphs  and  immediately  changed  my 
mind,  for  this  young  man  showed  a  re- 
miirkable  grasp  of  a  most  complex  prob- 
lem— inter-American  solidarity. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
everything  in  this  manuscript  is  correct, 
iHit  I  do  want  to  say  that  it  shows  a  re- 
miirkable  maturity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression Involving  perhaps  our  most  per- 
plexing problems. 

If  we  have  very  many  young  men  of 
Vr.  Haley's  caliber  in  our  high  schools, 
W2  need  not  fear  for  the  future. 

The  article  follows : 
Lrr  Us  Impsovk  SoLmAarrT  in  tbk  Amzricas 
(By  Nicholas  B.   Haley,   San   Antonio,  Tex., 
Texas  MUltary  Institute) 

The  problem  of  uniting  the  Americas  Is 
not  new.  In  the  early  days  of  our  country, 
a  wtae  Pqssldent  foresaw  the  tnip>eratlve  need 
a'  mutual  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
t'veen  the  countries  In  the  Americas.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  designed  for  the  spe- 
dflc  purpooe  of  fostering  unity  among  the 
American  nations,  and  keeping  out  other 
countries  who  dreamed  of  conquest.  Since 
toen.  we  have.  In  some  form  or  other,  been 
Caoed  with  the  puDblem  of  better  harmociy 
between  our  neighbors  In  the  Western  Henal- 
sphere.  President  Kennedy  realizes  the  Im- 
portance of  solidarity. 

President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress 
means  the  sanM  thing.  It  Ls  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each  nation  concerned,  eco- 
nocnlcally  and  spiritually,  to  foster  under- 
standing, peture.  and  friendship.  •  Why 
shoxild  it  be  Impossible  for  nations  to  be 
friendly  and  kind  toward  one  another?  The 
Dark  Ages  are  gone  forever.  The  light  of  ed- 
ucation has  been  shining  with  greater  brilli- 
ance in  the  past  decades.  Ignorance  can 
be  wiped  out.  It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that 
In  the  small  unit  of  society  known  as  the 
family,  education  plays  a  tremendously  im- 
portant part  in  helping  Its  members  live  with 
one  another  in  comptuntive  understanding 
and  ha(>pinesa.  We  can  extend  the  Sfune 
prlndpies  to  apply  to  nations  Just  as  well. 

\7e  are  consciously  aware  of  several  ways 
to  mprove  our  relations  with  our  neighbor- 
ing coimtrles.     We  have,  and  still  are  trying 


one  method,  that  of  xislng  our  dollars  to  help 
and  improve  the  situation.  Let  us  see  what 
our  dollars  have  done  In  four  strategic  South 
American  countries.  Huge  amounts  of 
American  money  are  being  used  In  these 
countries  to  assist  their  national  economies 
and  to  promote  social  and  economic  reforms. 
We  see  the  need  for  economic  aid  and  we  are 
dishing  out  the  dollars.  Alliance  for  Prog- 
reas.  Aid  (or  International  Development,  the 
Peace  C<»ps:  all  these  organizations  have  one 
object  and  purpose :  That  of  Improving  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors. 

Venezuela  was  scheduled  to  receive  tllS 
million  in  1901.  Of  this  amount.  •1.500.000 
went  for  rural  housing;  $6  million  went  for 
aqueducts:  $80  million  was  used  to  refinance 
and  readjust  the  complex  procedure  of  re- 
pajrment.  President  Romulo  Betancourt  and 
his  people  are  friendly  toward  us.  In 
VensEuela.  there  is  no  organized  resistance 
to  American  help.  The  Venezuelan  presi- 
dent has  resettled  some  53  000  fan^Ules  under 
an  agrarian  reform  program  started  before 
the  Alliance  came  Into  effect.  There  Is  a 
great  bousing  shortage,  constantly  Increas- 
ing. 

In  Colombia,  the  allocated  funds  have  been 
vised  to  plug  the  economic  gap  brought  about 
by  the  falling  of  coffee  prices.  Low-income 
workers  allege  that  there  Is  too  much  red- 
tape  Involved  in  getting  Into  the  new  hous- 
ing projects  near  the  capital  city  of  Bogot4. 
An  effort  U  being  made  by  our  agency  to 
alleviate  the  situation. 

In  Peru,  the  Peace  Corps  feeds  some 
183.000  Peruvian  children.  This  has  created 
a  favorable  Impression.  Aid  to  Peru  was  sus- 
pended dxirlng  the  s\ispension  of  United 
States-Peruvian  relations  in  July  of  last  year. 
However.  It  was  resumed  as  soon  as  the  sus- 
pension was  terminated.  Plans  are  under- 
way to  develop  the  Communist-lnftltrated 
Oonvenclon  Valley.  The  Peruvian  military 
government   approves   American   aid 

In  Ecuador,  of  tlie  $64  million  made  avail- 
able, a  third  was  used  to  build  hospitals 
and  schools.  They  have  a  great  housing 
shortage  that  Is  bordering  on  the  acute 
stage.  Plans  are  not  yet  available  to  correct 
this  situation,  though  a  loan  has  been 
granted  to  open  the  Jungles  in  the  Interior 
of  the  country:  M  million  wUl  be  used  to 
build  3  000  classrooms  and  living  quarters 
for  approximately  700  teachers. 

The  United  States  is  pouring  millions  of 
dollars  Into  these  South  American  countries. 
What  Is  the  result?  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  these  peoples  are  not  very  happy  about 
,  American  aid.  They  feel  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  our  help  Is  to  subjugate  them  Into 
submission  to  our  wUl.  They  should  not  feel 
that  way.  But  the  majority  of  them  do. 
even  though  we  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  we  are  not  ImperUUlsts  as  we  have  often 
been  accused  by  the  Communists,  and  that 
we  are  not  after  territorial  expansion,  neither 
by  bribery  nor  by  the  use  of  force.  All  we 
want  Is  their  cooperation  and  friendship  to 
be  able  to  work  together  toward  a  common 
goal.  We  would  like  all  peoples  of  our 
hemisphere  to  be  free  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  democracv.  We  would  like  to  eliminate 
poverty  and  Ignorance.  We  would  like  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
man.  We  would  like  progress  to  replace 
medieval  civilization. 

In  the  second  place,  the  people  on  the 
home  front  do  not  relish  the  idea  of  help- 
ing our  neighbors  as  much  as  we  are  doing. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ples are  not  happy  about  our  help.  Many 
Americans  believe  that  we  should  help  our- 
selves and  not  worry  about  other  countries 
because  other  countries  are  not  our  busi- 
ness. Recent  events  In  Cuba  have  proved 
that  It  Is  our  business  to  be  concerned 
about  our  neighboring  countries.  Certain- 
ly, it  Is  better  to  have  friendly  neighbors 
than  hostile  ones.  A  great  number  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  have  the  erroneous 


idea  that  we  pay  high  taxes  In  order  to 
help  our  neighbors  who  do  not  appreciate 
our  help,  do  not  like  to  be  helped,  and  who 
do  not  like  us.  It  is  true  that  sometimes, 
some  of  our  neighbors  act  as  if  they  would 
rather  be  engulfed  by  the  slaving  arm  of 
conununism  than  be  assisted  in  removing 
the  shackles  of  poverty  and  Ignorance,  in  or- 
der to  live  In  freedom  and  enjoy  the  blesElngs 
of  Uberty. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  need  to  know  why  our 
neighbors  do  not  like  us.  What  should  we 
do  in  this  case?  We  know  they  need  us. 
they  need  our  help,  and  we  do  want  to  be' 
their  friends  In  word  and  deed.  We  need 
friends  who  believe  In  freedom  as  we  do. 
Someday,  perhaps,  they  will  be  glad  they  were 
our  friends.  We  should  try  to  change  our 
approach.  If  our  present  method  does  not 
work.  It  Lb  clear  that  we  should  try  another 
way.  Let  us  remember  that  "Nothing  Is  so 
strong  as  gentleness,  nothing  so  gentle  as 
real  strength." 

I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  our  neigh- 
bors want  our  friendship  much  more  than 
they  want  our  dollars,  even  if  our  dollars 
are  a  great  help  to  them.  It  is  time  we  get 
off  our  high  horse  and  stop  thinking  that 
ths  almighty  dollar  can  buy  us  anything  we 
desire.  Prlendshlp  has  never  been  bought 
successfully.  Trust  and  confidence  miist  be 
earned,  not  purchased.  If  we  want  a  friend- 
ship that  is  sincere,  genuine,  and  lasting. 
Though  we  are  all  solid  and  true  Amer- 
icans with  kind  and  generous  hearts,  we 
are  all  descendants  of  various  racial  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds.  We  should  possess  that 
prloeleas  and  Invaluable  asset  of  understand- 
ing not  only  ourselves,  but  other  peoples 
with  culture,  civilization,  and  background 
other  than  our  own.  Unfortunately.  It  Is  not 
so.  In  spite  of  the  very  high  percentage  of 
educated  citizens  we  claim  to  have.  We 
should  know  how  to  understand  other  peo- 
ples.    If   we  do   not,   we  should  be   taught. 

It  Is  certain  that  one  step  toward  our 
goal  of  firm  solidarity  among  our  neighbors 
In  the  American  Hemisphere  is  to  foster  in 
ourselves  and  In  our  children  a  humanitarian 
love  of  people,  an  understanding  of  their  na- 
ture, their  way  of  life,  and  their  process  of 
thinking.  We  should  be  taught,  and  this 
with  great  emphasis,  from  the  first  grade  on 
up.  in  all  schools,  public  and  private,  to  re- 
spect, like,  and  understand  all  peoples.  We 
should  learn  about  their  history:  their  past 
Is  a  clue  to  their  present  way  of  behavior. 
Many  of  us  think  that  only  we  know  how  to 
eat;  only  we  know  how  to  dress;  only  we 
know  how  to  do  things  properly:  and  only  we 
know  how  to  live.  It  Is  not  so.  Other  p^- 
ples  know  how  to  eat.  dress,  do  things  propy- 
erly.  and  to  live,  even  though  they  may  not 
have  as  many  dollars  as  we  have,  and  even 
though  they  may  do  so  differently.  W« 
should  be  taught  to  blot  out  arrogance  and 
to  accept  other  peoples  as  human  beings.  Just 
as  we  are. 

We  are  proud  of  our  democracy,  earned 
with  the  lives  and  blood  of  our  forefathers; 
we  should  make  It  real  and  true  to  be  effec- 
tive. We  should  not  only  be  tolerant,  which 
is  only  a  form  of  condescension,  we  should 
genuinely  believe  that  other  peoples  are  like 
we  are.  When  we  travel  In  other  countries, 
it  should  be  In  us  not  to  look  down  on  othersr 
laugh  at  them,  belittle  them,  or  brag  about 
what  we  have.  I  have  personally  seen  the 
tragic  results  of  ruch  an  attitude.  This  re- 
calls to  mind,  an  anecdote  I  once  read  about 
the  oommander  In  chief  of  the  Japanese 
Fleet  In  World  War  II.  In  his  youth,  while 
he  was  a  student  In  one  of  our  universltlefl, 
he  was  teased,  despised,  and  held  In  con- 
tempt by  fellow  students  for  no  special  rea- 
son other  than  he  was  different  in  his  physi- 
cal appearance  as  well  as  In  his  way  of  think- 
ing. It  was  then  that  the  seed  of  hatred 
and  hostility  was  bom  In  this  young  man's 
heart.  Silently,  he  vowed  revenge  and  venge- 
ance   against    the    Americans    who    thought 
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themselves  so  superior.  Three  decades  later, 
be  was  among  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
planners  of  the  attack  on  the  United  States. 
We  should  seek  true  friendship  In  humil- 
ity and  understanding.  When  we  travel  or 
when  our  neighbors  visit  us,  we  should  all  be 
ambassadors  of  good  will.  Americans  are 
usually  afforded  every  consideration  and 
courtesy  when  visiting  other  countries.  We 
should  reciprocate.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  our  neighbors  would  rather 
have  our  sincere  love  and  friendship  than 
our  dollars.  The  dollars  should  be  used  to 
augment  our  friendship,  not  to  buy  It.  How 
very  right  was  President  Wilson  when  he  re- 
fused to  use  "dollar  diplomacy"  as  he  called 
it,  in  Central  America.  We  cannot  learn  to 
become  true  friends  to  o\ir  neighbors  in  a 
very  shcMt  time.  It  will  take  time  to  ei-ase 
the  erroneous  opinion  some  of  them  have  of 
us.  We  are  really  not  what  we  appear  to  be. 
We  are  Inherently  kind  and  generous.  We 
are  the  first  to  help  in  any  calamity  affect- 
ing human  lives,  regardless  of  where  It  oc- 
ciirs.  We  should  let  oxii  neighbors  discover 
that  we  do  have  a  right  sense  of  values.  We 
should  prove  to  them  that  we  do  know  that 
the  almighty  dollar  Ls  not  everything. 


Forgotten  Page:  General  Telia  of 
Subversion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaKiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  foUowing  article 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  of  May  3, 
1963: 

PoBcoTTXN  Pagb:  GxNEaAi.  TzLxa  or 

SUBVXBSION 

(By  Ralph  de  Ti^edano) 

Washington. — Burled  away  in  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee 
hearings  on  the  "muzzling  of  the  military** 
Is  a  brief  and  chilling  quote.  It  oomes  frocn 
the  testimony  of  Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall, 
highly  respected  by  his  peers,  who  is  also 
considered  a  model  of  moderation  by  th* 
liberal-labor  coalition. 

General  Marshall's  wonls  recalled  tli* 
stormy  era  when  Senator  McCerthy  was  at- 
tempting to  Investigate  the  remnants  of  the 
Julius  Rosenberg  apparatxu  In  the  Army 
Signal  Corps — and  being  told  by  every  pundit 
able  to  pound  a  typewriter  or  a  lectern  that 
he  was  destroying  morale  and  smearing  the 
military.  To  hint  that  the  Communists  had 
any  kind  of  toehold  in  the  services  was  con- 
sidered downright  treasonable. 

Now  listen  to  General  Marshall : 

"I  have,  of  course,  run  Into  Communists 
In  our  uniform  overseas,  even  in  my  own 
outfit.  I  had  one  officer — two  officers — who 
had  to  be  kept  in  oold  storage.  I  could  not 
let  them  see  any  classified  papers." 

And  then,  the  shocker: 

"In  the  battle  of  North  Korea  you  will 
find  one  Incident,  and  I  dont  think  it  haa 
ever  been  revealed.  But  there  was  one  oocn- 
pany  that  folded,  one  only,  in  the  2Sth 
Division.  The  captain  who  surrendered  his 
company  had  been  long  suspected  as  a  Cotn- 
munisrt  by  the  people  around  him"  (p.  1287 
of  the  hearings). 

In  a  war  against  a  Communist  enemy,  an 
officer  suspected  of  Communist  loyalties  was 
permitted  to  take  his  cooapany  into  tiattU 
and  to  surrender  it  to  the  North  Korecux 


Reds.  In  the  same  war,  officers  were  kept 
~in  ot^d  storage"  because  they  were  con- 
sidered disloyal.  If  in  a  time  of  actual 
hostilities.  Communists  txuX  sympathizers 
were  not  weeded  out.  what  Is  the  sit\iatioci 
today?  This  is  a  question  General  Marshall 
does  not  answer  and  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee barely  scratched. 

I  do  not  blame  General  Marshall  for  not 
summarily  sending  the  suspect  officers,  with 
their  security  files,  back  to  Washington  with 
a  recommendation  that  they  be  dishonorably 
discharged.  Had  he  done  so,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  would  have  fired  off  a 
petition  to  the  Supreme  Ootirt,  the  bleeding 
hearts  would  have  set  up  a  24-hour  vi^  in 
front  of  the  White  Hoiise.  and  the  Fund  for 
the  Republic  would  have  allotted  half  a 
million  dollars  for  a  study  of  blacklisting  In 
the  Army. 

The  men  who  were  captured  by  the  North 
Korean  Reds  and  underwent  the  filth  and 
terror  of  a  Chinese  Corimunlst  concentration 
camp  may  not — if  they  survived — have  quite 
such  a  tolerant  view  of  the  matter.  Their 
lives  were  entrusted  vo  an  officer  who  was 
presumably  of  unquestioned  patriotism.  In 
a  conflict  as  treacherous  as  the  Korean  po- 
lice action,  the  least  the  Army  should  have 
done  was  to  transfer  the  officer  to  some  in- 
nocuous quartermaster  Job— counting  blank- 
ets at  Fc«^  Benning,  for  example. 

Reading  General  Marshall's  quiet  state- 
ment, I  wondered  why  no  one  asked  him  why 
the  episode  had  been  kept  secret — or  what 
reports  he  had  filed  to  his  superiors  on  the 
other  Communists  in  uniform  who  could  not 
carry  out  their  duties  because  of  their  un- 
trustwor  thin  ess.  I  was  not  surprised  that 
those  who  jKwed  over  the  report  seeking  tid- 
bits of  Information  to  use  against  our  mili- 
tary leaders  passed  over  the  quotation. 

And  this  gets  me  to  the  core  of  the  {M-ob- 
lem.  In  the  past  decade,  many  Americans 
have  been  brainwashed  into  believing  that 
no  Communist  threat  exists,  that  no  Com- 
munist infiltration  of  the  NaUon's  sensitive 
agencies  Is  possible,  and  that  Communist 
villainy  began  fading  out  with  the  death  of 
Stalin. 

Every  new  disclosure  of  the  Internal  Com- 
munist menace  is  either  Ignored  or  bnished 
aside  as  an  isolated  case.  An  unrepentant 
perjvu-er  like  Alger  Hiss  is  given  a  forum  on 
nationwide  TV.  and  the  sponsor  who  objects 
la  called  unpleasant  names  by  television  ex- 
ecutives and  slapped  with  lawsuits.  It  has 
become  bad  form  to  take  Internal  commu- 
nism seriously. 

When  I  am  scolded  for  speaking  of  the  in- 
ternal Communist  threat,  I  have  a  simple 
answer:  "If  it  does  not  exist,  then  why  is 
there  so  much  opposition  to  a  thorough  and 
inclusive  search  in  Government  and  in  othra- 
sensitive  areas  of  oxir  national  life?  Why  are 
so  much  time  and  money  spent  to  silence 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee? Why  is  the  FBI  the  Oommunlst  un- 
derground's enemy  number  one?" 

I  have  so  far  gotten  no  satisfactory  an- 
swers. The  only  answers  I  get  are  Indirect 
ones — as  when  General  Marshall  tells  the 
Congress  in  1982  what  he  should  have 
shouted  to  the  Nation  In  1952. 
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HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MAMTLAITO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.   SICKLES.     Mr.    Speaker,    as   a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Youth  Employ- 


ment Opportunities  Act,  I  am  delighted 
to  report  that  the  Maryland  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  representing 
253.000  Marylanders.  is  giving  full  sup- 
port to  this  needed  legislation.  The  text 
of  their  recent  letter  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject follows: 

Mat  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Carlton  R.  Sickles, 
House  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Sickles:  The  Maryland  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  with  a  membership 
of  253,000  in  828  local  PTA-s,  believes  that 
HJt.  6131  meets  the  critical  needs  of  our 
ever-increasing  number  of  young  people,  no 
longer  in  school  and  unemployed. 

At  the  present  time  this  legislation  is  In 
the  Rules  Committee.  We  have  written 
Representative  Howard  W.  Sicith,  chairman. 
\u-glng  the  committee  to  move  the  bill  out 
onto  the  floor  for  action. 

May  we  request  that  you  use  your  in- 
fluence in  having  the  bill  moved  out  of 
committee. 

We  are  confident  that  when  It  does  reach 
the  floor  you  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  as- 
sistance being  made  available,  not  only  to 
the  youth  of  Maryland,  but  to  all  youth  ot 
our  Nation. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Mrs.  A.  K.  RoMosn, 
Legislation  Chairman. 


There  Is  No  Peace:  18  Yeari,  57  Wars 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or   ZKOIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  Indianap- 
olis News,  Lou  HIner.  Jr..  has  performed 
a  real  service  in  compiling  for  the  public 
a  chronology  of  the  many  limited  wars 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  18 
years. 

Mr.  Hiner  points  out  concerning  these 
wars,  "Communists  usually  have  a  sinis- 
ter role."  He  quotes  Khrushchev  as 
calling  these  limited  wars  either  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  or  "popular  re- 
volts." 

This  compilation  should  help  dispel 
the  thinking  of  many  of  our  sincere 
but  misguided  citizens  who  still  think 
it  is  possible  to  peacefully  coexist  with 
the  forces  of  the  world  Communist 
movement  and  not  eventually  lose  our 
precious  freedoms. 

Without  implying  that  all  the  wars 
listed  in  this  compilation  have  had  a 
Communist  Impetus,  since  It  Is  obvious 
that  some  of  them  did  not.  It  might  be 
useful  to  recall  a  pertinent  statement 
in  the  program  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national adopted  by  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  in  Moscow  on  September  1, 
1928: 

Between  capitalist  society  and  Commu- 
nist society  a  period  of  revolutionary  trans- 
formation intervenes,  during  which  the  one 
changes  into  the  other.  Correspondingly, 
there  is  also  an  intervening  period  of  polit- 
ical transition.  In  which  the  essential  state 
form  is  the  revolutiooary  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  The  transition  from  the  world 
dictatorship  of  imperialism  to  the  world  die- 
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tetonblp  of  the  proletariat  extends  over  % 
loof  period  ot  proletarUui  struggles  wltb  de- 
ttrnXt  M  well  M  vlctorlee;  «  period  at  oon- 
tlnuous  general  crtiea  In  capitalist  relaUon- 
sblpe  and  growtti  at  eoclal  revolutions,  Le^ 
of  proletarian  clvU  wars  against  the  bour- 
gedBle:  a  period  of  national  wars  and  colo- 
nial rebellions  which,  although  not  in  them- 
selves revolutionary  proletarian  Socialist 
movements  are  nevertheless,  objectively.  In- 
sofar as  they  xmdermlne  the  domination  of 
Imperialism,  constituent  parts  of  the  world 
proletarian  revolution;  a  perkxl  in  which 
capitalist  and  Socialist  economic  and  social 


systems  exist  side  by  side  In  "peacefxil"  (slc| 
relationships  as  well  as  In  armed  ooofllct;  a 
period  of  formation  oi  a  Union  at  Sorlet 
Republics;  a  period  at  wars  at  Unperlallst 
states  against  Sonet  states;  a  period  In 
which  the  Uee  betwvan  Um  SoTlet  states  and 
colonial  peoples  beoome  more  and  more 
closely  established,  etc. 

Since  the  role  of  various  natlonsU  wars 
and  colonial  rebellions  \s  shown  herein 
to  be  helpful  to  the  Communist  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  world,  this  pcu^  of 
the  program  was  and  remains  an  order 


to  Instigate,  agitate  and  further  the 
outbreak  of  any  such  conflicts  and  dis- 
orders In  order  that  the  Communists 
might  pr(^t  from  the  resulting  chaos. 
Following  is  Mr.  Hlner's  OMnpilaUon 
and  column  In  the  Indianapolis  News 
Utled  "There  Is  No  Peace— 18  Years 
57  Wars": 

THns  Is  No  Pkacx:    18  TkaRS.  67  Wars 
Washinotok. — Following     Is     a    table     of 
"limited  ■  wars  since  World  War  n.  Including 
both  International  and  Internal  armed  con- 
fUcU: 


Dale 


IM6-M. 


IMS-M. 


IM7H0. 
IMS.... 


lM8~t9. 

l«4»-53. 

1M8  ... 
1M8.... 


War 


Indonesian 

Chln««  eJvU  i.„. 

Malayan  elvU 

In«lochlna 


Onek  cuerrlUs 

Kashmir  dispute.. 
Costa  Rkan-Nle- 
araffuan  dispuie. 
Arab- Israel 


1MB.... 
IMS... 
IMS^l. 
)M0.... 

XM0-S3. 


1962. 
1969. 


Colombia  rlvfl 

V«aeturUn  clvU 

Costa  KWaix  rebel- 
lion. 
PblUppine  rucrUla. 
lodotu^ao  Internal. 
Burm««e  IntrrnaJ... 

India  internal 

Korcian  ' 


Antaxonlsts 


Reason  and  outcome 


Netberlanda  venua  Indonesia 

Chinese  Nationalists  versus  Chinese  Communkits. 

United  Klnndom  venus  Comm<mist  rebel! 

France  ver>us  V'tetminh 


Oreeee  versus  rebels 

India  versus  Pakistao 

Cosu  Rica  versus  Nlcauracus. 

Israel  versus  Arab  League 


lfls^'^4.... 

I1M8 

MIM. 

itM-pns- 

eot. 
nn 


i»u 

10i«~83... 
!««-«.... 

1«M. 

NM 

1«M 

l«6r 

196 '-as.... 


1«(. 

10fit. 

1968. 

1«68. 

1968 

1968. 

1968. 

1969. 

1W9. 


19»-fll._ 
198(Ma.... 
1980 


1980. 
1981. 


1981 

1981 -pres- 
ent. 

1901 

1961 

1981 

1982. 

1983. 


1983.. 
1962.. 
1983.. 


Bolivian  upri^iiix  . 

East  Uerman  upris- 
ing. 

Burmese  Internal... 

Iranian  Internal 

Uoatemaian  revolt ' 

Vietnamese  guer- 
rilla. > 

Cosu  Rican-Mca- 
raguan  dlspate. 

Argentine  revolt 

Algerian  revolt 

Cuban  dvU 

Btnal  eampaicn 

Sues  Canal  seizure. . 

HunKarlan  revolt.... 

Muscat  and  Oman.. 

Burnieae  Internal 
eoaai<t. 

Lebanon- Jordan  ■. . . 

Taiwan  ( Fornniea) 

StraiU.i 
Pakistan  military 

eoap. 

Ceylon  dvU  war 

lra<jl  ooup 

Iraq   eounterrevo- 

tion. 
Venezuelan  upriv 

Dominican  Re- 
pubUeeonlllct 
BwlvtSB  uprlainfc . . . 
Nissracaan  conflict 

Laotian  dvll  I 

Ooofolese  dvll  >.... 

Sootii  Korea  rebel- 
lion. 

Tnrklsh  rebellion. . 

Sooth  Korean  mili- 
tary ooap. 

Ethlopten  rebellion 

Bisertealsls 


Government  versus  Army  rebels. 
do 

Qoy«  rnment  versus  rebels 


Oovimment  versus  Communist  rebels  (Hoks) 

Oovernment  versus  Communist  rebels 

Oovemment  versus  Red  rebels  and  Karens 

India  versus  Red  rebels 

United   Nations  versus  North  Korean  Communists 
and  Communist  Chloeae. 

Military  junta  versus  rebels 

Rebels  versus  U.S.S.R.  and  East  Oerman  Uovemment 


Burmese  Oovemment  versus  Karens... 

National  I.St:)  versus  tlM  Royalists 

Rebels  venus  ConuniuUit  covemment. 
South  Vietnam  versus  North  VIetminb. 


Costa  Rica  versus  Nicaragua 

Peroa  government  versus  rebels 

FrsDoe  versus  Algerian  rebels 

BadBta  fovernmejit  versus  Castro  rebels.............. 

Israel  versus  Egypt 

United  Kingdom  and  Kr&nce  versus  Egypt I 

Htrngarian  rebels  versus  U  8.S.R.  and  puppet  leatet. 

Rebels  versus  United  Kingdom 

Oovemment  versus  Communist  rebels 


United  States  and  United  Kingdom  versus  Commu- 
nist rebels. 

United  States  and  Chinese  Notionalists  versiM  Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Military  leaders  versus  Oovemment 


Tamils  versus  Slnghaleas  (rival  rellgioosgroaps). 

Iraq  Oovornment  versus  Kassem-led  mlBtsry 

Military  rebels  versus  Kaaaem  government. 

Jimenez  regime  versus  re  be  Is 

Cuban  invaders  versus  Dominican  Republic 


Cuban  invasion  >.. 

Syrian  revolt 

India-Ooa 

Dutoh-lndoneela    . 
Thailand-Cam- 
bodU.> 

Yemen  re  volt 

India-Red  China  >. 
Artentlna. 


Oovemment  versus  rebels 

Oovemment  versus  rebels,  aided  by  mtam  Costa  Rl' 

cans. 
Royal  Laotian  Oovemment  versus  OoDunonlst  rsbsls. 

Vnlted  Nations  sod  several  dissident  Deops 

Oovemment  versus  student  rioters  ana  groups.. 

Oovemment  versus  mflitary  and  student  groups.... 
Oovemment  versus  military  leaders 

Oovemment  versus  military  leaders 

France  versus  Tunisia 


Castro  government  versus  Cuban  rebels. 

Oovemment  versus  military  leaders 

India-Portogal  Ooa 

Forces  engage  in  sporadic  fighting 

Forces  clash  near  border 


Oovemment  versiu  mflitary  forces.. . 

Forces  clash  in  Tibetan  border 

Naval  rebellion  against  Oovemment. 


I>emand  tor  Indonesian  tndependencs.    SueecasfuL 

Seizure  of  control  of  ('hlna.    Communists  won. 

Seizure  of  control.     Rebels  unsuooeasful. 

End  of  French  colonial  rule.     Partly  successful.    Indo<^ins  divided  liit^  2  niirU - 

North  and  South  Vietnam.    Nortn  ii  imder  Communist  control 
Seizure  of  control.    Rebels  unsuooessAiL 
Rale  of  Kashmir.    C««se-flre;  still  holding  U.N.  truce  lines 
Coeu  Rica  charges  Nicaragua  with  Invasion.    Settled  by  Organitatioo  of  American 

States  (CAS). 
Control   of   Palestine.    Israel   mahitalas    lu   Independenee.    Sporadic   Incidents 

eon  tin  ne. 
Seizure  of  control.     Rebols  successful.  i 

l>o.  I 

I)o. 

Seizure  of  ivntrol.    Unsw.'ves.iful.    Soviet  Union  Inspired. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Seizure  of  South  Korea.     Unsuccessful. 

Successful.    Civilian  government  formed. 
Satlsf^tton  of  political  demands.    Unsuooess/ul. 

Stitfted  by  Oovemment  and  Karens  brought  under  control  with  new  slata. 

Nationalists  ovartlirown. 

Solsurs  of  eontrol.    Saeeessful.    Communists  overthrown. 

SeUure  of  South  Vietnam  by  Communist  Ibroes.    Still  nndeeided. 

Cosu  Rica  charged  invasion.    Settled  by  OAS. 

Seizure  of  eontrol.    SucoessTul.    Peron 
End  of  French  rula.    Rebels  sucoessfuL 
Sitenre  of  control.    Rebels  successful. 
Israel  raided.    Fighting  stopped  by  U.N.  esaw-flre  order. 
Control  of  canal.    Kgypt  successful. 
Liberation  of  Hungary.    Put  down  by  Soviets. 
Seizure  of  control.    Rebels  unsuccrssftiL 
Do. 

Lebanon  asked  aid  after  Communists  attempted  takeover.    Rebels  lose. 

Communists  shell  tl>e  Nationalist  islands.    Finally  terminated. 

Seizure  of  control.    Leaders  successful.  i 

Dispute  over  poUUeal  goals  and  control  of  Oovemment.    Military  esUbllshes  order 

Seizure  of  eontrol    Bnecwssftil. 

Seizure  of  eontrol    Rebels  imsucoessfuL 

Seizure  of  con  troL     Rebels  suooessfuL 

Overtttrow  of  Oovemment.    Invaders  lose. 

SeUure  of  control.    Rebels  unsuccessful. 
Do. 

Seikure  of  control    Neutral  government  formed  (U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  agTeemant). 

SrtBore  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  Congo.    Oantral  fovamment  (kirmed. 

(Mtieiam  of  govammeni  polldea.    New  dvlllaa  ■ovsmment  formed  (Rbee  oat). 

Oltidsm  of  Oovemment  policies.    Army  rules  lutlon. 
Seizure  of  control    MllitsLry  sucoeatfuL 

Seizure  of  control.    Military  unsuccessful. 

Ttmisians  dem^d  French  departure  from  naval  t>ase.    Still  undecided. 

Overthrow  of  Communist  government.    Unsuccessful. 

Crltirlsm  of  Uovemment  policies.    Military  won. 

Indian  forces  Invaded  and  took  possession  of  Ooa. 

Territorial  claims.    Netberiands  New  Ouinea  placed  under  U.N.  Umporarlly. 

Border  dispuu.    Cease-lire,  undecided. 

Control  of  Oovemment.    Military  successful. 

Border  diiipute  and  Invasion  by  Red  China.    Cease-flre,  undecided. 

Selrure  of  control.    Failed. 


»  U.S.  military,  technical,  or  economic  aid  Involved. 
UJS.   Lives  Lost   hzovm   Olobk   in   Brush 

COMTUCTS 

(By  ton  Hiner.  Jr.) 

Washdioton. — Everyday,  somewhere  in  the 
world,  a  man  is  killed  in  battle. 

That  Is  the  record  of  the  peace  since 
World  War  IX. 

There  tiave  been  67  armed  conflicts  since 
1»45. 


The  68th  appears  to  have  broken  out  re- 
cently, when  rebels  in  Portuguese  Ouinea,  a 
36.000-square-mlle  wedge  in  West  Africa, 
battled  Portuguese  soldiers  The  rebels 
claimed  they  killed  3,000;  the  Portuguese 
said  7  soldiers  died. 

There  are  the  so-called  limited  or  brxish 
wars.  Limited,  meaning  some  of  them  are 
merely  brief  skirmishes. 

The  most  serious  limited  war  today  !«  in 


faraway  Vietnam,  where  U5 -led  freedom 
forces  are  battling  wily  Ck)mmunlst  guer- 
rillas. 

More  than  11.000  American  troops  are  In 
the  southeastern  Asian  country  and  should 
the  situation  shift  to  favor  the  Communists, 
additional  thousands  would  be  on  their  way 
to  the  remote  country  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  limited,  brush  war  began  in  Vietnam 
in   1954.     Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,   U.S    Pacific 
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Command,  predicted  recently  tliat  it  wont 
l>e  over  for  3  more  years  and  the  American- 
tMicked  government  will  win. 

Seventy-five  Americans  have  died  in  the 
battle  for  control  of  Vietnam  since  1961. 

KOSKA  TOOK  HKAVIX8T  TOLL 

The  biggest  of  the  post- World  War  U  con- 
filcts.  the  Korean  war,  began  as  a  brush 
war  June  25,  1960,  when  60.000  North  Ko- 
rean troops  Invaded  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Their  purpose?  Territorial  gain  and  seiz\ire 
of  the  government. 

By  time  tlie  United  Nations'  "police  ac- 
tion" was  over  3  years  later.  33.629  Amer- 
icans had  died  in  the  battle  area. 

A  limited  war  in  Thailand,  again  involving 
the  Communists,  cost  seven  Americans  their 
lives.  Fighting  in  Laos  killed  nine.  Three 
Americans  were  killed  In  Red  China's  shell- 
ing of  Formosa  in  1968.  Three  died  in  skir- 
mishes in  tlie  Lebanon-Jordan  brush  war. 

The  gallantry  of  the  American  fighting 
men  under  fire  in  the  various  limited  war  en- 
gagements has  been  superb.  But  there  are 
no  high  decorations,  for  heroes  are  forbidden 
in  such  encounters. 

THXSK  WASS  AKK  NO  AOCIDXNT8 

On  the  basis  of  available  evidence  none  of 
the  66  wars  since  1946  can  be  said  to  iiave 
been  provoked  primarily  by  accidental 
causes. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  bnish  war- 
'»re  were  generally  rooted  in  competing  de- 
sires for  political  power  between  rival  groups 
wltliln  a  ooxmtry  or  between  disputing  for- 
eign nations. 

Some  of  the  conflicts  may  have  begun  by 
miscalculation,  wherein  the  attacking  group 
or  natlou  may  have  seized  what  it  regarded 
as  an  opportimity  to  gain,  ito  objectives 
through  fcwce,  but  ultimately  failed  in  its 
grasp  for  power. 

The  Communist  forces  miscalculated  In 
the  Korean  war  by  failing  to  anticipate  the 
United  States  entry  Into  the  conflict. 

Some  limited  wars  also  resulted  from  a  cor- 
rect calculation  of  power  and  the  insurgents 
flred  tiielr  way  in  and  took  over  control  of 
governments. 

coMirtrNwra  ubuallt  havs  siNismi  rolk 
Of  the  67  wars,  the  United  States  has 
played  a  role  in  only  11.  Some  of  thoee  were 
extremely  minor  roles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Communists  have  had  a  hand  in  all  but 
a  few  of  the  conflicts. 

■  Soviet  dlcUtor  Nlklta  Klmishchev  has 
calle-'  these  limited  wars  either  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation'*  or  "popular  revolts." 

In  January,  1961,  Klinuhchev  made  It 
clear  in  a  speech  tliat  the  Soviets  consider 
world  wars  and  even  local  wars  too  danger- 
ous; preferring,  Insteiul.  the  "popular  re- 
volts" form  of  armed  aggression. 


Friendship  Airport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU 
Maryland  residents,  I  know,  are  aware 
of  and  concerned  about  the  diflQcultles 
experienced  by  Friendship  International 
Airport  In  Baltimore  since  the  opening 
of  the  I>ullea  International  Alrjwrt  at 
ChantUly.  Va..  last  fall.  I,  and  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Maryland  delegation,  are 
very  concerned  about  the  flights  which 
have  been  transferred  from  Friendship 


to  Dulles  and  we  are  working  for  a  prop- 
er solution  to  this  problem. 

Interested  groups  In  Maryland  are 
also  working  for  a  solution,  including 
the  County  Council  of  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  resolution  calling  for  greater 
use  of  Friendship  recently  adopted  by 
the  Baltimore  County  Council: 

Whereas  since  the  construction  and  open- 
ing Of  the  multlmiiiion-doliar  air  terminal 
in  ChantUly,  Va.,  known  as  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  the  use  of  Friendship  In- 
ternational Airport  as  a  passenger  terminal 
has  been  greatJy  affected;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce estimates  that  Baltimore  is  losing 
more  than  $1,000  per  day  as  a  result  of 
unfair  competition  from  Dulles,  which  they 
believe  results  from  the  FAA  acting  as  both 
airline  policeman  and  airport  landlord:  and 

Whereas  this  loss  of  business  to  Baltimore 
is  adversely  affecting  not  only  Baltimore 
City,  but  also  the  surrounding  metropolitan 
area,  including  Baltimore  County;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  feeling  at  the  county 
council  the  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce 
and  the  ixrivate  citizens  shoxiid  be  made 
aware  of  the  need  for  support  of  Prlendsiilp 
International  Airport  and  be  encouraged  to 
give  and  promote  such  support:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  It 

Resolved  by  the  County  Council  of  Balti- 
more County.  Md.,  this  1st  day  of  May  1963. 
That  industry,  commerce,  and  private 
citizens  be  urged  to  use  and  support  Friend- 
ship International  Airport  exclusively  and 
to  foster  and  promote  Its  exclusive  \ise  and 
support  throughout  the  Baltimore  metropoli- 
tan area;  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  urge  their  elec- 
ted representatives  to  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  i»^mote  and 
support  an  increase  of  airline  service  to  and 
from  Friendship  International  Airport;  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  tlie  two  UJ3.  Senators  and  eight 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Maryland. 


Significaiit  Views  on  G>iuerTatioii  Given 
by  Hon.  WajM  N.  AspuaU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

-    HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   T7TAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  College  of  Forest.  Range,  and 
WUdlife  of  the  Utah  State  University  at 
Logan,  Utah,  designates  1  week  In  the 
spring  as  Conservation  Week.  During 
this  period  meetings  are  held  at  which 
the  students  have  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  representatives  of  public 
conservation  groups  as  well  as  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  advise  you  that  Dean  J.  Whitney 
Floyd  In  conjunction  with  the  student 
leaders  of  the  college  had  an  excellent 
progTEon  this  year  during  the  week  of 
April  29, 1963. 

We  were  indeed  fortunate  to  have  as 
the  climax  of  Conservation  Week  a  mes- 


sage from  the  Honorable  Wayne  N. 
AsPiNALL,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  Congressman  Aspinall  has  de- 
voted his  energies  primarily  on  behalf  of 
conservation  and  conservation  measures. 
He  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field 
of  conservation,  and  even  those  who  dis- 
agree with  him  on  individual  issues 
recognize  this  and  respect  his  judgment. 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
that  Chairman  Aspinall  chose  as  the 
title  of  his  paper  the  resounding  state- 
ment that  "Conservation  Values  Remain 
Constant."  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  and  commend  him  for 
having  sent  this  message  to  those  as- 
sembled at  the  conservation  banquet  at 
Utah  State  University  at  Logan  on  May 
3,  1963.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  we 
should  aU  refresh  our  memories  con- 
cerning the  conservation  movement  in 
the  United  States  and  its  current  pos- 
ture today. 

I  suggest  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
as  well  as  all  others  Interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  and 
the  administration  of  public  lands  will 
benefit  from  reading  Chairman  Aspin- 
ALL's  remarks.  Therefore,  under  leave 
previously  granted,  I  include  the  full  text 
of  the  chairman's  address  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Conservation  Valuxs  Remain  Constant 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  honored 
as  the  speaker  at  your  conservation  ban- 
quet, wliich  tonight  climaxes  a  weeklong 
observance  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  College 
of  Forest,  Range,  and  Wildlife  Management 
and  the  Forestry  Club  of  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity. I  know  that  you  have,  during  your 
discussions,  focused  attention  on  the  major 
conservation  Issues  facing  the  Nation. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  presence  during 
these  discussions  of  representatives  of 
various  groups  Interested  in  conservation. 
Because  I  realize  that  many  of  xis  would 
achieve  our  objectives  tlirough  different 
means  than  those  of  our  coworkers,  I  think 
it  is  partictilarly  beneflclal  to  have  these 
Interchanges  of  ideas  among  people  dedi- 
cated to  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

It  is  my  pxirpoee  to  speak  to  you  this 
evening  concerning  the  role  of  Congress  In 
this  fleld.  I  have  stated  on  other  occasions 
that  I  t>elleve  Congress  to  tw  a  stabilizing 
Influence  in  developing  conservation  policy. 
I  tiave  therefore  titled  these  remarks  "Con- 
servation Values  Remain  Constant." 

Everyone  here  is  aware,  I  know,  that  con- 
servation as  an  American  philosophy  was 
fathered  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. As  developed  by  Glflord  Plnchot  and 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  early 
pwu-t  of  the  20th  centxiry,  conservation  was 
lx>th  an  Ideology  and  an  action  program, 
with  the  dominant  concept  being  wise  use. 
For  the  record,  let  us  remind  oiirselves 
ttiat  the  conservation  movement  began  l>«- 
caxise  of  an  increttBlng  realization  that  the 
resources  of  our  abundant  continent  were 
not  Inexliaustlble.  Decline  in  forest  and 
fish  resources  were  particularly  rapid  and 
noticeable.  Pinchot.  as  one  of  the  few 
trained  foresters  in  the  United  States  at  that 
period,  was  in  an  excellent  position  to  take 
note  of  and  be  damply  distressed  by  what 
he  saw  happening  In  his  special  fleld.  Thus 
It  may  be  said  ttiat  the  work  of  the  Roosevelt 
conservationists  was  Inspired  primarily  by 
the  need  of  preventing  waste.  We  also  rec- 
ognize that  because  a  Federal  grand  jury, 
in  1904  and   1905,  returned  26  indlctmenU 
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ngidnst  timber  group*,  l&nd  speculaton. 
locators,  and  Pederal  offlclala,  the  conaerra- 
tloniats  were  spurred  on  In  part  by  the  frauda 
and  eraslona  practiced  iinder  tbe  eztsttng 
lawa.  In  summary,  the  Plnchot-Rooaerelt 
phlloaopby  recognized  that  notwithstanding 
oxir  abundant  resources,  we  ai«  not  bo  favored 
that  we  can  either  lock  them  up  on  the  one 
hand  or  either  throw  them  away  or  despoil 
them  on  the  other. 

Their  concept  was  a  positive  one  of  use: 
oonservatlon  to  Plnchot  and  Roosevelt  was 
"wise  use."  This  meant  that  they  favored 
commercial  developnjent  of  the  forest  re- 
serves, a  system  of  timber  sales,  and  a  timber 
management  plan:  grazing  of  livestock  was 
favored.     President  Roosevelt  In   1901  said: 

"T^e  fundamental  Idea  of  forestry  Is  the 
perpetuation  of  forests  by  use.  Forest  pro- 
tection Is  not  an  end  In  Itself;  It  Is  a  means 
to  Increase  and  sustain  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  the  Industries  which  depend 
upon  them  •  •   •." 

Speaking  In  1903,  Plnchot  said: 

•Tlie  object  of  our  forest  policy  Is  not  to 
pteseiie  the  forests  becaiise  they  are  beau- 
tiful—or  because  they  are  refuges  for  the 
wild  creattires  of  the  wilderness — but  the 
Tn>k<r>g  of  prosperous  homes — every  other 
consideration  becomes  secondary. ~ 

Conservation  as  "wise  use'  soon  evolved 
Into  the  idea  of  miiltlple  use  of  resources. 
Resources  formed  an  Interrelated  unity — It 
was  not  possible  to  control  rivers  without 
taking  account  of  the  orderly  development 
of  other  natural  resources.  Above  all,  con- 
servation was  the  wise  use  of  the  ecu'th  and 
its  resouroeti  for  the  lasting  good  of  people — 
the  foresl§'hted  utilization,  preservation 
and.'or  renewal  of  forests,  waters,  lands,  and 
minerals  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  for  the  longest  time. 

Some  elope  students  of  the  period  And  that 
oonservatlon  was  not  so  much  a  moral  cru- 
sade or  a  pcu^  of  the  progressive  political 
revolt  against  monopoly,  not  so  much  the 
banner  of  a  crusading  political  march  against 
the  Interests  led  by  one  of  the  most  able, 
vigorous,  and  successful  President  of  our 
century;  rather  It  was  a  scientific  move- 
ment, in  essence  the  application  of  rational 
planning  to  promote  the  efficient  develop- 
ment and  use  of  all  natural  resources. 

Now  I  recognize  and  am  appreciative  of 
the  fact  that  the  fabric  of  American  life  In 
the  I  goo's  Is  quite  different  from  that  at  the 
turn  at  the  centtiry.  I  tmderstand  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  and  that  are 
taking  place  In  the  development  of  the 
Nation.  Proca  a  predominantly  agricultural 
economy  we  Imve  shifted  to  a  predominantly 
Industrialized  nation  with  most  of  our  pop- 
ulation cent«Tlng  around  vu-ban  and  sub- 
urban areas.  Prom  a  nation  of  76.3  million 
people  In  19C0,  we  have  grown  to  a  nation 
In  excess  of  187.0  million,  with  the  prospect 
of  accelerated  population  ez]3anslon  high- 
lighted through  advances  In  science.  Par- 
enthetically, ]  note  that  this  year  there  will 
be  more  babies  bcsn  in  the  United  States 
than  the  total  population  of  S0  million 
counted  In  the  first  census  of  1790. 

We  are  therefore  faced  with  an  Increased 
responsibility  to  satisfy  the  demands  and 
needs  of  our  people.  All  of  the  old  needs.' 
silch  as  the  homes  that  OllTord  Plnchot 
spoke  of.  are  still  with  us.  as  well  as  the 
less  tangible  things  such  as  areas  for  mass 
recreation  and  primitive  and  wilderness- type 
areas  to  be  preserved  for  man's  solitude  or 
for  scientific   research. 

The  really  big  problems  that  we  have  fac- 
ing us.  I  submit,  are:  (iv^how  to  develop  the 
jM-lnclples  to  guide  us  and  (2)  the  delinea- 
tion of  procediu-es  to  be  followed  In  accom- 
plishing OUT  objective. 

The  conservation  Ideas  of  Plnchot  and 
Roosevelt  are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
50  years  ago.  These  ideas  are  the  tradi- 
tional conservation  views  of  our  country.    Z 


dont  think  anyone  can  or  will  qriarrel  with 
the  Plnchot-Roosevelt  objective  o(  "the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  for 
the  longest  Ume."  And  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  quarrel  with  the  concept  ot  "^rlse 
use."  The  only  thing  that  has  happened 
Is  that  the  types  of  use  have  Increased  with 
the  intensified  needs  of  the  1960b. 

These  concepts  of  conservation,  of  course. 
form  the  basis  of  our  "multiple-use"  philos- 
ophy. But  this  philosophy  also  recognized 
that  there  would  be  times  when  there 
should  be  limited  use  or  even  a  single-pur- 
pose use  of  a  given  area.  The  VS.  Consti- 
tution places  In  the  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility "to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needfxil 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  terri- 
tory or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  In  meeting  Its  re5ponslb111ty 
and  exercUlng  the  power  placed  In  It  by  the 
Constitution,  the  Congress  has  enacted  many 
significant  conservation  measures.  The  \in- 
derlylng  thread  of  these  enactments  has  been 
that  all  of  our  public  lands  shall  be  admin- 
istered under  the  principle  of  multiple-use, 
unie&s  the  Congress  determines  otherwise. 
I  need  not  detail  for  this  knowledgeable 
group  a  chronology  of  these  conservation 
statutes.  Let  me  Just  remind  you  for  the 
record  that  In  1873  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  to 
be  followed  by  many  Individual  acts  estab- 
lishing Individual  parks  throughout  the 
country.  In  1801.  we  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  forest  preserves  even  though  It 
was  not  until  1960  that  Congress  enacted 
the  Multiple  Act  to  govern  the  manage- 
ment of  national  forests. 

Throughout  the  years.  Congress  met  In- 
dividual situations  as  they  developed.  In 
one  after  another  we  find  that  when  called 
upon  to  grant  delegations  of  authority  to  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  has  enunciated 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Plnchot-Roosevel( 
philosophy.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934.  and  the  Dis- 
posal of  Materials  Act  of  1947.  as  amended 
In  1955.  all  enunciate  the  major  objectives 
of  multiple-use  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

With  the  exception  of  laws  specifically  au- 
thorizing the  retention  of  forest  or  park 
areas,  all  of  our  public  land  laws  contem- 
plate the  ultimate  dlsfxeltlon  of  the  un- 
reserved, unappropriated  public  lands.  No 
general  authority  has  been  delegated  to  the 
executive  to  withdraw  lands  for  permanent 
retention.  80.  here  too,  If  basic  policy  Is  to 
be  changed.  Congress  should  do  so  by  de- 
lineating the  areas.  If  any,  to  be  withdrawn 
and  retained  In  permanent  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

In  seeking  to  satisfy  the  needs  at  our 
expanded  population.  I  think  that  these  basic 
principles  are  still  valid.  I  hope  and  expect 
the  Congress  to  continue  to  follow  these 
principles  Including,  when  necessary,  the 
reservation  ot  areas  for  limited  or  single 
purpose  use.  I  say  that  I  hope  this  course 
will  continue  because  Congress,  as  the  direct 
representative  of  the  people.  Is  vmlquely  able 
to  carry  out  Its  responsibility  to  make  the 
decisions  necessary  In  deternilnlng  that  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  greatest  number 
will  result  even  though  all  the  resources  In 
a  given  area  are  not  going  to  be  developed 
until  at  some  future  period  when  the  na- 
tional welfare  or  security  may  demand  an- 
other decision.  And.  I  submit,  the  Consti- 
tution has  quite  properly  empowered  Con- 
gress alone  to  make  these  decisions. 

Last  October.  I  asked  the  President  to  Join 
with  us  In  a  mutual  effort  to  make  provi- 
sion for  our  current  needs.  The  President's 
reply  of  January  17.  1963  recognized  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  pub- 
lic land  laws.  He  designated  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  work  with 
us.  I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  we  have 
been  engaged  In  friendly  and  productive  dis- 
cussions. 


I  expect  that  In  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture we  will  be  preptu-ed  to  place  before  the 
American  people  a  program  that  will  permit 
the  enactment  of  legislation  necessary  to 
take  care  of  the  Immediate  needs  while,  at 
tha  same  time,  a  review  Is  undertaken  of 
the  patchwork  of  public  land  laws  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  these  laws  must 
be  revised  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  1960b. 

In  the  meantime  let  me  leave  this  mes- 
sage with  you:  Let  yoTir  representatives  In 
Congress  know  your  views  and  In  our  demo- 
cratic process  the  wUl  of  the  people  will 
prevail. 


Man  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  strenfirth 
and  vitality  of  any  community  can  be 
measured  by  the  kind  of  people  who  first 
settled  it.  If  this  Is  true,  then  Glovers- 
viDe.  N.Y..  nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  is  fortunate  In- 
deed to  have  had  such  a  splendid  start. 
The  early  settlers  to  Gloversville.  who 
came  from  all  parta  of  the  world,  were 
Btiurdy.  self-reliant  men  and  women  who 
by  their  upright  lives  and  character, 
religious  beliefs  and  by  the  adherence 
to  American  ideals,  set  an  example  for 
their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren. The  development  of  Gloversville 
followed  pretty  much  the  same  pattern 
as  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  of 
Pulton  County,  N.Y.  Their  beginnings 
were  humble. 

Some  were  destined  to  grow  In  size 
and  importance — others  to  reach  only  a 
limited  state  of  development.  The  his- 
tory of  Pulton  County  might  be  said  to  be 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
Gloversville,  like  every  other  American 
community,  has  had  its  good  times  and 
its  bad  times.  Progress  is  seldom  an  un- 
broken curve  upward. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
speech  giver)J)y  Dr.  Charles  E.  Shulxnan. 
rabM  of  the  Rlverdale  Temple  in  New 
York  City,  at  the  annual  "Man  of  the 
Year"  program  of  Gloversville  Lodge. 
B'nai  B'rlth.  when  this  year's  award  was 
given  to  Jack  Schulman.  one  of  Glovers- 
ville's  leading  citizens.  I  wish  to  Join  in 
the  salute  to  Jack  Schulman. 

Rabbi  Shulman's  speech  follows: 

Man   or  ths   Teak 

It  Is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  share 
the  privilege  of  all  of  you  gathered  here  to- 
night to  honor  Jack  Schulman  as  man  of 
tlie  year  In  your  OloversvUle  conununlty. 
Your  city  bears  unique  distinction  In  the  llf* 
of  the  Nation  and  that  distinction  bears  in 
its  train  a  proud  heritage.  It  derives  Its 
name  from  the  art  of  glovemaklng  Intro- 
duced In  this  area  by  Sir  William  Johnson 
whose  home  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
center  of  your  commiuilty  is  now  a  tourist 
attraction.  Yours  Is  the  only  area  In  the 
United  States  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  tanning  of  leather  and  the  making  of 
gloves  and  such  kindred  products  as  pocket- 
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books.  Your  glove  workers  who  settled  here 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world — Scotland, 
Germany,  Italy.  France.  Poland.  Lithuania, 
and  Russia.  They  brought  with  them  the 
heritage  of  their  various  ancestries.  You 
have  thus  an  unusual  blend  of  International 
characteristics  as  the  pattern  of  your  social 
life 

JewUh  people  originally  settled  In  this 
community  a  long  time  ago.  They  were 
attracted  to  It  because  of  glovemaklng,  an 
art  they  had  learned  In  the  glovemtiklng 
centers  of  Exirope — particularly  In  Poland 
and  Germany.  They  added  considerably  to 
the  skills  of  the  glovemaklng  craft,  sharing 
with  their  neighbors  the  pride  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community.  Today  there  are 
upward  of  400  Jewish  families  In  Glovers- 
ville and  they  have  left  a  deep  mark  upon 
Its  commercial.  Industrial,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  life.  One  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
career  of  Jack  Schulman  In  your  midst  and 
the  richly  deserved  honor  you  are  paying 
him  tonight  without  touching  upon  the  life 
of  his  people  here  In  Gloversville.  Jewish 
life  has  been  an  Integral  part  of  this  city's 
history  as  It  has  been  so  much  a  vital  element 
In  almost  every  city  In  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  marked  always  by  honest  Indus- 
try, Integrity,  civic  loyalty,  ^A  national 
pride. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
this  conununlty  Is  Lucius  N.  Uttauer  whose 
philanthropies  have  earned  for  him  a  perma- 
nent place  in  national  as  well  as  Jewish  life 
In  our  country.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  who  started  a  glove  business  In 
your  midst  and  became  very  successful.  He 
himself  was  purported  to  be  the  first  Jewish 
male  child  born  In  Pulton  County.  Mr.  Ut- 
tauer conceived  of  his  fortune  as  a  means  of 
reinvesting  In  the  development  and  welfare 
of  hlB  country.  He  will  probably  be  best 
remembered  for  having  endowed  a  chair  of 
Jewish  philosophy  at  Harvard  University 
which  brought  to  the  staff  of  that  great  seat 
of  learning  the  brilliant  Prof.  Horry  Austryn 
Wolfson  whose  phenomenal  mind  has  for 
decades  stimulated  and  Inspired  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scholarship  In  the  United  States. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Gloversville  em- 
braces the  manufacturer,  the  professional 
person,  the  middle  man  and  worker,  a  cross 
section  of  every  stratum  of  society.  Many 
Jewish  people  who  won  renown  In  their  en- 
terprises started  their  careers  here.  Among 
them  Is  Sfunuel  Goldwyn  who  came  to  your 
community  as  a  glove  worker  and  later  be- 
came a  glove  salesman  before  embarking  on 
his  career  In  the  moving  picture  Industry. 

Your  guest  of  honor.  Jack  Schulman,  Is 
typical  of  the  outstanding  Individuals  who 
have  by  their  life  and  labors  enlarged  the 
horizon  of  your  community  and  enriched  Its 
spirit.  He  Is  now  a  senior  member  of  one 
of  the  prominent  accounting  firms  In  the 
State  of  New  York  located  here  and  much  of 
the  success  of  his  firm  can  be  attributed  to 
his  efforts.  But  Jack  Schulman  has  never 
been  content  to  rest  on  his  business  laurels. 
He  has  been  In  the  leading  ranks  of  Glovers- 
vllle's  charitable,  civic,  religious,  and  Indus- 
trial life.  He  became  the  mainstay  of  the 
Community  Chest  drive  and  for  years  the 
chairman  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  that  vast  enterprise  number- 
ing some  5.000  communities  In  our  country 
of  which  yours  Is  a  vital  part,  dedicated  to 
the  saving  of  Jewish  life  abroad  and  giving 
It  a  new  opportunity  In  the  reborn  State 
of  Israel.  He  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
every  worthwhile  endeavor  In  which  you 
have  been  Involved,  and.  In  the  classic 
phrase,  has  demonstrated  that  nothing 
human  could  be  foreign  to  him  In  his  active 
llfr  in  this  city. 

E  .t  I  think  I  know  a  bit  more  about  him 
that  stamps  his  worth  and  endows  it  with 
greater  meaning  and  character.  Jack  Schul- 
man is  a  aenaltlve,  esthetic,  and  cultured 


person  who  loves  learning  and  supports  the 
arts.  He  has  gathered  about  himself  the 
treasures  that  stimulate  the  mind  and  de- 
light the  eye  and  the  ear.  His  success  lies 
not  only  In  his  business  imdertakings  but  In 
all  aspects  of  living.  Because  of  his  Insa- 
tiable curiosity  about  life  and  because  of  his 
cultural  attainments  he  has  given  his  com- 
munity Intellectual  as  weU  as  civic  leader- 
ship. He  Is  that  rare  Individual  who  com- 
bines business  pursuits  with  the  development 
of  the  mind  and  heart  and  spirit.  He  Is  the 
tjrpe  of  person  who,  living  In  GloversvUle, 
would,  nevertheless  extend  his  range  of  Inter- 
ests far. enough  to  Join  my  synagogue  In 
New  York  City  as  an  emblem  of  his  friend- 
ship. I  therefore  feel  privileged  as  his 
Rabbi,  you  might  say,  in  sharing  with  you 
tonight  the  Joy  of  honoring  him  as  your  man 
of  the  year.  It  Is  an  honor  that  fits  him  weU 
and  reflects  honor  In  turn  on  you  for  plan- 
ning It.     May  his  tribe  Increase. 

The  B'nal  B'rlth  organization  under  whoee 
auspices  this  gathering  Is  held  has  left  Its 
deep  impress  on  both  the  Jewish  i}eople  and 
our  country,  through  Its  many  cont^butlons 
to  the  cultural,  civic,  and  national  causes 
which  have  engaged  Its  Interest.  Here  In 
Gloversville  it  has  served  as  a  strong  unlfvlng 
element  among  the  Jewish  people,  represent- 
ing all  shades  of  religious  thought  and  labor- 
ing on  behalf  of  al  good  flndertaklngs.  Its 
large  membership  In  our  country  has  played 
a  significant  role  in  every  community  In  the 
promotion  of  civil  rights,  i>eace,  and  social 
welfare.  Its  leaders  are  Influential  forces  In 
our  body  polUlc  because  of  their  great  capac- 
ities. Your  guest  of  honor  has  been  an  Im- 
portant member  of  this  organization  through 
which  so  much  community  betterment  has 
been  achieved  throxighout  the  years. 

Because  we  live  in  tense  and  difficult  times 
it  Is  Important  on  these  occasions  that  we 
pause  to  contemplate  our  American  way  of 
life  In  order  to  gain  from  It  such  strength  as 
will  enable  us  to  renew  our  faith  in  our 
heritage  and  give  to  oxu  children  the  sense 
of  living  purpose  to  be  found  in  our  democ- 
racy. In  the  face  of  incessant  attacks  lev- 
elled against  our  democratic  way  of  life 
from  without  by  Communist  people  In  the 
face  of  the  struggles  for  cJvll  rtghts  within 
our  borders,  In  the  face  of  International  inse- 
curity and  fear  caused  by  the  lack  of  con- 
trol of  atomic  weapons  and  In  the  face  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry  that  seems  to  retreat  so 
slowly  before  education,  we  might  weU  con- 
sider our  cherished  institutions  to  draw  from 
them  the  inspiration  so  necessary  tor  tis  to 
continue  with  confidence  and  hope  toward 
tomorrow. 

Our  democracy  is  today  faced  with  a  series 
of  unresolved  problem.  We  can  only  speak 
of  some  of  them.  One  Is  Integration.  It  is 
now  100  years  since  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation  yet  the  encrusted  social  layers 
of  social  behavior  In  our  land  make  It  dif- 
ficult, often  Impossible  for  the  Negro  to  ob- 
tain something  better  than  equal  but  sepa- 
rate facilities  in  housing,  in  employment  and 
education  In  his  environment.  We  cannot 
be  proud  of  the  memories  engendered  by 
such  southern  cities  as  Little  Rock  and  Ox- 
ford and  New  Orleans  and  Birmingham.  Nor 
can  w^  be  proud  of  memories  of  violence 
against  integration  attempts  in  such  north- 
ern cities  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Englewood, 
NJ.,  and  New  York  City.  But  In  spite  of 
the  bitterness  of  such  Negro  voices  as  Mal- 
colm X  and  James  Baldwin,  despite  the  frus- 
trations of  such  Negro  leaders  as  Martin 
Luther  King,  our  colored  population  of  18 
million  knows  that  Its  best  chances  for  ob- 
taining its  civil  rights  In  the  fullest  measure 
eventually  are  Imbedded  In  our  American 
democratic  way  of  life.  When  Joe  Louis  came 
in  American  Army  uniform  to  England  dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  asked  how  he  could  fight 
for  a  country  where  his  people  are  discrimi- 
nated against  so  cruelly.  He  answered  that 
there  U  a  lot  wrong  with  America  but  It 


wasn't  anything  that  Hitler  or  Stalin  could 
fix.  When  Malcolm  X  In  his  recent  Interview 
In  Playboy  magazine  utters  the  despairing 
note  of  secession  from  the  American  white 
conununlty  he  Indiscriminately  link*  the 
good  element  In  our  society  with  the  bad  in 
calling  aU  white  people  devils.  Mr.  Roy 
Wllklns,  the  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (which  by  the  way  niunbers 
many  distinguished  white  Americans  of  all 
religious  beliefs  among  Its  founders)  ex- 
presses what  Is  probably  a  truer  aspect  of 
the  large  complex  American  social  upheaval 
of  the  present  when  he  says  that  90  percent 
of  the  Negroes  do  not  wish  to  segregate  them- 
selves, but  on  the  contrary,  desire  Integra- 
tion. Otherwise  the  sit-ins  at  lunch  coun- 
ters, the  freedom  rides,  and  the  efforts  to- 
ward Negro  voter  registration  In  southern 
communities  would  not  make  sense.  Mr. 
Wllklns  describes  the  dominant  mood  of 
Negroes  as  one  of  Impatience.  The  Negro's 
attitude  may  be  svunmed  up  In  a  remark 
made  by  one  of  their  number  that  the  whole 
black  continent  of  Africa  will  be  free  before 
a  Negro  can  buy  a  sandwich  at  the  counter 
of  any  American  drugstore.  Thoughtful 
Americans  are  well  aware  of  the  slowness  In 
giving  our  colored  people  opporttinlty  to  live 
fully  as  well  as  equally  In  our  body  poUtlc. 
But  they  know,  too,  that  substituting  one 
evU  for  another  will  not  perform  the  desired 
miracle.  As  democracy  has  consistently 
shown  capacity  in  dealing  with  crises  In 
times  past — and  America  has  known  many 
crises — so  will  this  vexing  problem  be  solved 
sooner  rather  than  later  within  our  orderly 
processes  of  law. 

As  with  prejudice  against  the  Negro  In  our 
national  life  so  with  anti-Semitism.  We  are 
not  free  from  It.  It  Is  practiced  against  the 
Jewish  people  In  many  forms — even  by 
Negroes.  Yet  there  Is  one  cardinal  difference 
between  anti-Semitism  In  the  United  States 
and  In  the  Russian  dictatorship.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  words  of  George  Washing- 
ton's famous  letter  to  the  Hebrew  congre- 
gation of  Newport,  R.I.,  gives  to  bigotry  no 
sanction.  The  Russian  Govn-nment  does 
give  bigotry  sanction.  The  closing  erf  the 
Jewish  houses  of  worship  In  Russia  Is  gov- 
ernment-ordered and  government-Inspired. 
The  ban  on  the  Jewish  baking  of  matzoe  for 
the  Passover  and  the  embargo  on  shipment  of 
matzos  from  abroad  to  Russian  Jews  comes 
from  the  Kreifilin.  The  systematic  attempt 
to  destroy  Jewish  life  and  culture,  the  pro- 
scription of  Jewish  schoc^,  the  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  In  Rxisslan  unlversltlea.  the 
barring  of  Jews  from  government  work,  the 
Incessant  attack  on  the  State  of  Israel,  Is 
the  result  of  official  government  policy.  We 
in  America  are  disturbed,  uncomfortable  and 
inwardly  ashamed  ot  oxu  prejudices.  Tiiey 
in  Russia  have  Incorporated  them  as  part 
of  their  philosophy  and  their  educational 
system.  In  Jtist  such  a  difference  does  the 
shining  hope  of  democracy  offer  us  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  tcmorrow  and  the  removal 
of  the  psychological  and  social  ills  that 
plague  us  at  this  time  and  cause  us  to  be 
badly  misunderstood  In  the  eyes  of  people 
abroad. 

Democracy  stresses  the  Importance  of  In- 
dividual responsibility  In  the  promotion  of 
the  commonwealth  where  every  jierson,  black 
and  white,  Jew  and  Christian,  native  born 
and  naturalized  can  be  equal  sharers  of  the 
national  problems.  This  is  not  true  under 
a  dictatorship  where  there  Is  no  freedom 
and  no  voice  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
where  election  results  can  be  announced  the 
day  before  the  election  takes  place.  A  story 
which  illustrates  this  lack  of  Individual 
liberty  under  the  Communist  overlords  has 
recently  come  to  us  from  Europe.  It  tells 
about  a  Jew,  Horwltz,  who  was  given  permis- 
sion lo  travel  abroad.  He  first  visited  some 
Communist  centers.  When  he  came  to  War- 
saw he  sent  back  a  postcard  to  Russia  read- 
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Ing  "Oreetlngs  from  free  W»rt*w."  Wben 
be  came  to  Pr&^ue  he  sect  back  a  poetcard 
to  Ruasla  reading  "Greetaigs  from  free 
Pra^e."  When  be  came  t«}  Budapest  be  sent 
back  a  poetcard  to  Biiesl*.  recuUng:  "Oreet- 
Ings  from  free  Budapeet."  And  when  be 
caoie  to  Parle  be  sent  back  a  poetcard  to 
Ruaela  reading:  "OreeUngB  from  free 
HorwlU." 

On  occaslone  of  tbls  character  when  w« 
honor  an  outstanding  American  citizen  for 
civic  achievement  and  for  rlghteousnees  In 
character  It  Is  good  to  rehearse  the  qualitlea 
of  the  American  vision  that  has  given  free- 
dom In  the  fullest  sense  o<  the  term  to  ma- 
jorities and  must  fllnlsb  the  task  by  giving 
that  same  kind  of  freed<]m  to  minorities 
within  Its  vast  borders.  Htre  we  can  remem- 
ber that  the  seat  ot  government  Is  not  in 
Washington,  not.  in  the  capitols  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  Qiror  Union  ^ut  in  the  betuts 
of  our  people.  When  the  people  have  caught 
the  sight  of  the  truly  great  drama  that  the 
politics  of  democracy  can  display  they  will 
be  able  to  correct  the  abuses  before  which 
they  ofttimes  appear  to  be  helpleaa.  They 
will  be  able  to  respond  t3  the  call  of  the 
Negro  Poet  Langston  Hughes  for  a  rededica- 
tlOQ  at  America   to  hsr  traditional   ideals: 

"Xet  America  be  America  again. 
Let  It  be  the  dream  It  usee;  to  be. 
Let  It  be  the  pioneer  on  ths  plain 
Seeking   a  home  where  be  himself  Is  free. 
Let  America   be  the  dream  that  dreamers 

dreamed — 
Let  It  be  that  great  strong  land  of  love. 
Where    never    kings    eonriive    nor    tyrants 

scheme 
■niat  any  man  be  crushed  by  one  above. 
O    let    my    land    be   a    land    where    liberty 
Is  crowned  with  no  false  patriotic  wreath. 
But  opportunity  Is  real,  itnd  life  is  free. 
Eq\iality  Is  in  the  air  we  breathe. 
O  let  America  be  America  i^aln — 
The  land  that  never  has  besn  yet — 
And  yet  must  be — the  land  where  every  man 

is  free.~ 


Tlie  Rock  Cr««k  Watershed  Work  Flam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OW   ICASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14,  t963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  SpeaUter.  I  would 
Hke  to  Introduce  into  the  Ricord  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopt«I  late  last 
month  by  the  Montgomery  Coimty  Coun- 
cil reaffirming  its  support  for  the  Rock 
Creek  watershed  vork  plan,  now  under 
consideration  by  tie  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  both  liouses: 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty having  a  vital  and  continuing  Interest  in 
the  future  development  of  Rock  Creek  which 
traverses  a  large  portion  ol'  Montgomery 
County:  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  Upper 
Rock  Creek  watershed  In  accordance  with 
the  watershed  wor»:  plan  approved  by  the 
Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission,  tte  Montgomery  Soil  Con- 
servation District,  the  Montgomery  County 
government  and  the  US.  Department  of  Ag- 
rlcxilture  will  provide  significant  benefits  to 
the  citizens  of  Mcntgomery  County;   and 

Whereas  the  Montgomery  County  Council 
has  approved  the  assumption  oC  the  role  ctf 
a  sponsor  by  the  Maryland-National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commission  and  further 
authorized  the  Moitgomoy  County  govern- 


mant  to  participate  with  the  Maryland -Na- 
UooaJ  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Oommis- 
Blon  and  the  Montgomery  Soil  Conservation 
District  in  the  sponsorship  of  said  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  county  council  has  appropri- 
ated f\inds  for  the  county  government's  par- 
tldpatloQ  in  this  project:  Now,  therefore,  bs 
it 

Resolved  by  the  CouTity  Council  for  Mont- 
gomery County,  M<L.  That  the  county 
council  hereby  reaffirms  Its  support  for  the 
Rock  Creek  watershed  work  plan  and  re- 
quests that  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Free  State  of 
Maryland  support  this  project  and  urge  its 
approval  by  the  Congress  In  order  that  this 
project  may  proceed:  and  the  clerk  to  the 
council  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  copies 
ot  this  resolution  to  the  Maryland  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Attest: 

JaMSS  ICXCHAZL  BAn.rT, 
Clerk  to  County  Council  for  Montgom- 
ery County,  Md. 
Apan.  23, 1963. 


ScTen  Myths  About  Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  ciiLiroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  precon- 
dition to  a  valid  appraisal  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  by  the  American  people  is 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  Latin  America, 
Its  problems  and  accomplishments. 

Unfortunately,  the  tendency  has  often 
been  to  view  Latin  America  as  one  mono- 
lithic and  more  or  less  uniform  area. 

The  following  article  In  the  May  6. 
1963.  ediUon  of  .U.S.  News  L  World  Re- 
port entitled  "Seven  Myths  About  Latin 
America."  attempts  to  dispel  some  ot  the 
current  false  conceptions  about  this  vital 
area: 

SzvKN  Mtths  About  Latin  AicxaiCA 
(By  David  B.  Richardson) 

BtTENoe  Anus. — Pecple  are  finding  their  at- 
tention forced  more  and  more  toward  hap- 
penings in  the  countries  ot  Latin  America. 

Tet  there  Is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  in 
the  United  States  about  those  oounOies. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  impression  a  North 
American  takes  back  to  his  bass  in  South 
America  after  2  months  in  the  United  States. 

Take  a  look  at  seven  popular  myths  about 
T.^tin  America,  statements  oooamonly  heard 
in  the  United  States.  Then  examine  the 
tacts.     You  find  quits  a  difference. 

Myth  No.  1.  All  of  LAtin  America  U  pretty 
much  alike  these  days. 

Of  all  generalizations  one  hears  in  the 
United  States,  this  is  perbara  the  most  com- 
mon— and  one  of  the  most  misleading. 

Latin  America  differs  markedly,  not  only 
from  region  to  region,  but  from  country  to 
country,  and  differences  are  very  lmp>ortant. 
Take  one  example:  The  total  per  capita  out- 
put in  Bolivia  is  965  a  year.  It  is  $1,040  in 
Venezuela. 

In  some  parts  of  Latin  America,  life  Is  as 
primitive  today  as  it  was  centuries  ago.  But. 
in  others.  Industry,  merchandising,  and  bous- 
ing are  as  modem  as  anywhere  on  earth. 
SAo  Paulo,  Brazil — the  biggest  industrial  cen- 
ter in  Latin  America — is  bigger  than  Detroit. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland  combined. 

There  are  wide  swings  of  the  eoonocnlc 
pendulum.     Some    cotmtries    have    expoi- 


enced  wild  inflation — such  as  Argentina, 
Bolivia.  Brazil,  and  Chile.  Others  have  done 
q\iit«  well  economically — Coeta  Rica.  Ecua- 
dor, Ouatemala.  El  Salvador.  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua.  Panama,  Dooiinlcan  Re- 
public, and  Venezuela.  Some  of  these  na- 
tions have  had  smaller  rises  in  living  costs 
than  has  the  United  States. 

Private  investment  In  some  countries  and 
In  some  individual  industries  has  been  cur- 
tailed. But  Industrial  investments  in  other 
countries  are  still  sizable.  Over  all,  manu- 
facturing Investment  has  not  fallen  at  all. 

Oovemments.  too.  vary  greatly.  In  Para- 
g\iay  and  Haiti,  old-line  dictatorships  pre- 
vail. Within  the  year,  military  men  have 
taken  control  in  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Guate- 
mala. Mexico  has  only  one  major  party. 
In  Uruguay  and  Colombia  the  system  is  for 
two  parties  to  share  control  after  each  na- 
tional election. 

Then,  look  at  the  differences  in  racial 
stock:  About  a  third  of  Brazilians  and  most 
Haitians  are  Negroes.  But  whites  predomi- 
nate In  Coeta  Rica  and  Uruguay.  And  Ar- 
gentina— with  a  largely  European  popula- 
tion— has  been  called  "the  whitest  nation 
south  of  Canada."  In  Peru.  Bcuador  and 
Bolivia,  people  of  Indian  blood  are  In  the 
majority. 

It's  a  mistake  to  think  of  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  being  "right  next  door."  Actually. 
New  York  U  155  miles  farther  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  than  It  U  from  Moscow.  Chicago 
is  closer  to  Istanbul  than  It  is  to  Buenos 
Aires.  Such  distances  explain  why  many 
South  Americans  still  look  to  Europe  as 
much  as   to  the  United  States. 

Myth  No.  a.  There  have  l)een  more  Latin 
American  revolutions  than  ever  lately. 

True,  if  every  schoolboy  riot,  barracks  re- 
volt and  cabinet  shakeup  is  called  a  revolu- 
tion, as  the  headlines  frequently  do.  But 
apply  the  real  definition — a  cconplete  over- 
throw of  a  government  or  social  system — 
and  you  find  revolutions  on  the  decline. 

Over  the  last  4  years — starting  with  Fidel 
Castro  in  Cuba — there  have  been  seven  rev- 
olutions in  Latin  America.  There  were 
twice  that  many  in  the  preceding  4  years — 
1954-68. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Latin  America  Is 
becoming  a  place  of  peace  and  tranquility. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  more  governments  have 
come  to  power  through  elections  in  recent 
years  than  ever  before  in  Latin  American 
history. 

Myth  No.  S.  Military  men  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  all  out  to  grab  power — and.  when 
they  do.  It  is  to  check  the  Communists. 

As  a  generalization,  neither  Is  correct. 
Actually,  there  are  few  places  left  where  of- 
ficers still  display  an  overriding  ambition 
for  political  power.  And  while  they  do  seize 
power  sometimes  In  the  name  of  antlcom- 
munlsm.  as  often  as  not  the  real  motives 
are  something  else. 

In  Guatemala,  recently,  officers  moved 
against  the  danger  of  communism.  But  in 
Argentina  the  military  is  more  worried  about 
the  backers  of  ousted  dictator  Juan  D.  Per6n. 
In  still  other  ca^es.  the  fear  is  simply  that 
weak  civilian  leadership  Is  creating  a  power 
vacuum.  Frequently,  officers  have  moved 
primarily  to  block  what  they  considered  a 
threat  to  the  Institution  of  the  armed  forces. 

Often  one  of  the  first  acts  of  officers  after 
a  successful  military  revolt  Is  to  call  for  new 
elections  with  safeguards  against  extremism. 

Myth  No.  4.  Latin  Americans  come  In  two 
classes — rich  landowners  and  impoverished 
peasants — and  that's  the  root  of  all  trouble. 

Wrong  again.  The  growth  of  a  middle 
class  has  been  one  of  the  striking  develop- 
ments in  Latin  America  over  the  past  few 
decades.  Streets  of  Buenos  Aires.  S&o  Paulo, 
Santiago,  and  Mexico  City  teem  with  white- 
collar  workers. 

According  to  one  recent  survey,  the  middle 
class  now  aocounts  for  45  percent  ot  the 
population  of  Argentina,  30  percent  in  Chile 
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and    Uruguay.    15    percent    In    Bnttil    and 
Mexico. 

Former  peasants  by  the  millions  have  been 
Joining  a  growing  indiytrial  force  for  the 
factories  springing  up  in  many  parts  ot  the 
area.  Together,  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
classes  are  having  an  important  say  in  sev- 
eral countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  rich  landowners  are 
losing  much  ot  their  power.  This  process  of 
rapid  change  is  behind  much  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's turmoU. 

Myth  No.  S.  Communists  dominate  all 
student  movements  in  Latin  America. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  Red-domln&ted 
movements  in  university  after  university. 
But  there  are  also  antl-Conununlst  move- 
ments. What's  more,  there  are  signs  that 
the  appeal  of  communism  among  students  Is 
on  the  wane. 

In  several  student  elections  at  Important 
universities  recently,  moderates  gained  and 
pro- Red  factions  lost. 

Within  the  year,  student  movements  opi- 
poeed  to  Castro  and  communism  have  won 
elections  at  the  Universities  ot  Mexico, 
Buenos  Aires,  Caracas,  Honduras,  and  the 
technical  institute  of  Chile — all  placee  where 
Commiuilst-docninated  movements  held  sway 
in  the  past. 

Myth  No.  e.  Get  rid  of  Castro,  and  the 
Communist  danger  will  end  in  Latin  America. 
Not  likely.  Experts  on  LAtin  America  say 
that  freeing  Cuba  would  not  wipe  out  the 
many  social  and  economic  problems  that 
MCid  to  make  the  rest  ot  Latin  America  a 
fertile  feeding  groiuid  for  oocununlsm.  Nor 
woxild  it  cripple  Communist  subversive  activ- 
ities beyond  the  point  where  they  could 
recover. 

True,  the  loss  of  Castro's  Cuba  would  de- 
prive Russia  and  Red  China  of  a  valuable 
advance  bass  for  troublemaking  in  the 
Americas.  But  the  Reds  have  alternative 
means  through  which  they  can  operate. 
While  they  would  lose  the  use  of  the  Cuban 
Embassies  in  five  Latin-American  countries 
as  centers  for  subversion.  Russia  has  dip- 
locnatic  mlssiops  in  toui  countries  that  could 
carry  on.  If  Havana  radio  were  stilled. 
Moscow  and  Peiping  broadcasts  would  con- 
tinue to  come  in  loud,  and  clear. 

The  most  that  many  experts  will  say  Is 
that  the  liberation  of  Cuba  would  remove 
the  direct  and  immediate  threat  of  Com- 
munism in  the  Caribbean  area  and  would 
disrupt  Red  activities  throughout  Latin 
America,  at  least  temporarily.  But  it  would 
not  end  the  danger. 

Myth  No.  7.  It  la  now  "1  minute  to  mid- 
night" in  Latin  America. 

This  slogan,  coined  by  officials  ot  the  AUl- 
anoe  for  Progress  and  widely  echoed  in  the 
United  States,  hardly  squares  with  reality. 

The  fact  Is  that  only  two  or  three  lAtln- 
Amerlcan  oountrles  are  in  such  dire  straits 
that  VB.  aid  alone  keeps  them  from  col- 
lapse. And.  even  in  those  oountrles.  it  Is 
open  to  serious  question  whether  commu- 
nism would  follow  oolla(>se  automatically. 

This  is  not  to  downgrade  the  problenvs  ot 
Latin  America,  which  are  staggering,  or  the 
ovu^I  Conununlst  threat,  which  is  real. 
But  it  is  to  say  that  the  Job  of  bringing 
broad  prosperity  to  the  area  Is  bound  to  be 
a  long,  slow  one — with  problems,  co\intry  by 
country,  often  as  different  as  night  and  day. 


Mr.  Khmshchev  on  Modern  Art 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Aiissotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
Issue  ot  Current  magazine  contains  a  re- 


print from  a  British  monthly.  Encounter, 
at  a  stenograpliJc  account  of  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev's  confrontation  with 
modem  art  The  reaction  of  the  Com- 
munist mind  to  Innovation  and  exi>erl- 
mentatlon  is  well  displayed  in  this  arti- 
cle, "20th  Century  Puritanism  in  Prac- 
tice," and  I  included  it  tn  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Twentieth  Centukt  Pubitanism  in  Practice 

ELhrufihchev  (pausing  in  front  of  a  picture 
by  a  Russian  artist  named  Falk) :  "I  would 
say  that  this  is  Just  a  mess.  It's  hard  to 
understand  what  this  still-life  is  supposed 
to  represent.  I  will  probably  be  told  that  I 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  I  can 
\inderstand  such  works — the  usual  argument 
of  our  opFKjnents  In  culture.  Dmitri  Stepan- 
ovlch  Polyansky  told  me  a  couple  of  days 
ago  that  when  his  daughter  got  married, 
she  was  given  a  plctxire  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lemon.  It  consisted  of  some 
messy  yellow  lines  which  looked,  if  you  will 
excuse  me,  as  though  some  chUd  had  done 
his  business  on  the  canvas  when  his  mother 
was  away  and  then  spread  It  around  with 
hin  hands." 

(Then,  further  along)  :  "I  dont  like  Jam. 
When  I  hear  Jazz,  it's  as  if  I  had  gas  on  the 
stomach.  I  used  to  think  it  was  static  when 
I  heard  it  on  the  radio.  I  like  music  a  lot 
and  often  listen  to  it  on  the  radio.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  carry  a  little  Japanese  radio 
around  in  my  pocket.  They  make  them  very 
well  there  •  •  •. 

"Or  take  these  new  dances  which  are  so 
fashionable  now.  Some  of  them  are  com- 
pletely improper.  You  wiggle  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  anatomy,  if  you'll  pardon  the 
expression.  It's  indecent.  As  Kogan  once 
said  to  me  when  she  was  looking  at  a  fox- 
trot. 'I've  been  married  20  years  and  never 
knew  that  this  kind  of  activity  is  called  the 
foxtrot'  •   •   •. 

"People  tell  me  that  I  am  behind  the  times 
and  dont  realize  it,  that  our  contemporary 
artists  will  be  appreciated  in  100  years.  Well. 
I  don't  know  what  will  happen  in  100  years, 
but  now  we  have  to  adopt  a  definite  policy 
In  art,  emphasizing  it  in  the  press  and  en- 
couraging it  materially.  We  won't  spare  a 
kopeck  of  government  money  for  any  artistic 
daubing  •  •  •. 

"As  long  as  I  am  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  we  are  going  to  support  a 
genuine  art.  We  arent  going  to  give  a  kc^^eck 
few  pictxires  painted  by  Jackasses.  History 
can  be  our  Judge.  For  the  tiTni>  being  history 
has  put  us  at  the  head  of  this  state,  and 
we  have  to  answer  for  everything  that  goes 
on  in  it.  Therefore  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  strict  policy  in  art.  I  cotUd  mention 
that  when  I  was  in  irngland  I  reached  an 
understanding  with  Eden.  He  showed  me  a 
picture  by  a  contempcM"ary  abetractlonist 
and  asked  me  how  I  liked  It.  I  said  I  didn't 
understand  it.  He  said  he  dldnt  understand 
It  either,  and  asked  pie  what  I  thought  of 
Picasso.  I  said  I  didn't  understand  Picasso, 
and  Sden  said  he  couldn't  understand  Picasso 
elther.- 

V.  A.  Serou  (pointing  to  "The  Raftsmen," 
by  Andronov  and  "The  Qeologists,"  by  Nik- 
onov)  :  "Some  connoisseurs  claim  that  these 
pictures  are  programmatic.  We  dispute 
that." 

Khrushchev:  "Tou  are  entirely  correct." 
(Then,  in  front  of  "The  Geologist")  :  "He 
can  paint  and  sell  these  If  he  wants,  but 
we  don't  need  them.  We  are  going  to  take 
these  blotches  with  vis  into  communism,  are 
we?  If  Oovemment  fimds  have  been  ptUd 
for  this  picture,  the  person  who  authorized 
it  will  have  the  sum  deducted  from  his  salary. 
Write  out  a  certificate  that  this  picture  has 
not  been  acquired  by  the  Government.  •   •   • 

"But  who  ordered  it?  and  why?  This 
painting  shouldn't  have  been  hung  in  the 
exhibition.  Pictures  should  arouse  us  to 
perform  great  deeds.  They  shoiild  inspire  a 
person.    But  what  kind  of  picture  is  this? 


One  Jackass  Is  riding  on  another  •  •  •. 
Khrushchev,  after  a  quick  look  at  some 
formalist  pyain tings:  "What  is  this  anyway? 
You  think  we  old  fellows  don't  understand 
you.  And  we  think  we  are  Just  wastirg 
money  on  yoxi.  Are  you  pederasts  or  normtU 
people?  I'll  be  pertecilj  straightforwarl 
with  you;  we  won't  spend  a  kopeck  on  your 
art.  Just  give  me  a  list  of  those  of  you 
who  want  to  go  abroad,  to  the  so-called  free 
world.  We'll  give  you  foreign  passports  to- 
morrow, and  you  can  get  out.  Your  prospects 
here  are  nil.  What  is  hung  here  is  simply 
anti-Soviet.  It's  amoral.  Art  should  ennoble 
the  individual  and  arovise  hiTn  to  action. 
And  what  have  you  set  out  here?  Who 
painted  this  picture?  I  want  to  talk  to  Mm 
What's  the  good  of  a  picture  like  this?  To 
cover  urinals  with?"  (The  painter,  Zhel- 
toxsky,  comes  forward.) 

Khrushchev:  "You're  a  nice  looking  lad. 
but  how  cotUd  you  paint  something  like 
this?  We  shoiild  take  down  your  pants  and 
set  you  down  in  a  clump  of  nettles  until  you 
xmderstand  your  mistakes.  You  should  bo 
ashamed.  Are  you  a  pederast  c*  a  normal 
man?  Do  you  want  to  go  at»t>ad?  Gk>  on. 
then;  we'll  take  you  free  as  far  as  the  border. 
Live  out  there  in  the  free  world.  Study  in 
the  school  of  capitalism,  and  then  youH. 
know  what's  what.  But  we  aren't  going  to 
spend  a  kopeck  on  this  dog  •  •  •.  We  have 
the  right  to  send  you  out  to  cut  trees  until 
you've  paid  back  the  money  the  state  has 
spent  on  you.  The  people  and  Government 
have  taken  a  lot  of  trouble  with  you.  and 
you  pay  them  back  with  this  •  •  •.  They 
say  you  like  to  associate  with  foreigners.  A 
lot  of  them  are  our  enemies,  don't  forget." 

Khrushchev,  in  front  of  a  piOnting  by 
Gribkov:   "What's  this?" 

Grlbkov:  "It's  the  year  1917.** 

Khrushchev:  "Phooey.  How  much  th« 
state  has  spent  on  you,  and  this  is  how  you 
repay  It.  My  opinion  is  that  you  «HiTt  all 
go  to  hell  abroad.  This  Is  an  art  for 
donkeys  •   •   •. 

"Comrade  Illchev,  I  am  even  more  upset 
by  the  way  your  section  is  doing  iu  work- 
And  how  about  the  Ministry  of  Culture?  Do 
you  accept  this?    Are  you  afraid  to  criticize? 

"They  say  that  some  of  our  writers  praise 
these  pictures  and  buy  them.  lluU's  be- 
cause our  honoraria  are  high.  Our  writers 
are  too  prosperous  and  have  money  to  throw 
away." 

Belyutln,  one  of  the  Ideologists  ot  the  for- 
malists, comes  up. 

Khriifihchev:  "Who  are  you?  Who  are 
your  parents?"    BelyuUn  answers. 

Khrushchev:  "Do  you  want  to  go  abroad? 
Who  supports  you?" 

Belyutln:  "I'm  a  teacher." 

Khrushchev:  "How  can  such  a  person 
teach?  People  like  him  should  be  cleared  out 
of  the  teaching  profession.  They  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  teach  In  the  imlversltles.  Go 
abroad  if  you  want;  and  if  you  don't  want  to. 
we'll  send  you  anyway.  I  can't  even  talk 
about  this  without  getting  angry.  I'm  a 
patriot. - 

(In  front  of  a  painting  by  Shorts)  :  "Why 
aren't  you  ashamed  of  this  mess?  Who  are 
your  perents?" 

Shorts  gives  information  about  his  parents, 
mentioning  that  his  mother  is  dead. 

Khrushchev:  "It's  a  pity,  of  course,  that 
your  mother  is  dead,  but  maybe  its  lucky 
for  her  that  she  can't  see  how  her  son  is 
spending  his  time.  What  master  are  you 
serving  anyway?  Our  paths  are  different. 
You've  either  got  to  get  out  or  paint  differ- 
ently. As  you  are,  there's  no  future  for  you 
on  our  soil." 

One  of  the  bystanders  says,  "These  are 
graphic  artlsto.  They  do  these  pictures  in 
their  spare  time  to  improve  their  skill"  (gen- 
eral laughter). 

Khrushchev:  "I  remember  the  Ukrainian 
saUHst,  Oetap  Vlshnya.  In  one  article  he 
gives  the  following  conversation:  'Do  you  be- 
lieve In  Godr  and  the  answer,  'At  work  I 
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dont.  and  at  home  I  do.'    Th*t's  what  these 
■cratcbings  of  jroun  are  like  •  *   *. 

"I  used  to  be  on  friendly  terme  with  the 
aculptor.  MerlmryeT.  He  wae  a  greet  man, 
a  real  man.  Onoe.  In  the  Dreeden  Oallerr. 
he  pointed  to  acme  paintings  at  the  Dutch 
maeters  and  told  me  that  our  artiste  mAln- 
taln  that  to  appreciate  a  painting  you  have 
to  stand  3ack  from  It.  The  Dutch  master* 
painted  differently.  You  can  look  at  their 
plcturee  tt. rough  a  magnifying  glass  and  still 
admire  Uinn.  But  your  paintings  just  glTe 
a  person  constipation.  If  you  11  excxiee  the 
expression.  They  dont  arouse  any  other 
feelings  it  all." 

(Turning  to  Zhutovsky)  :  "Do  you  want  to 
help  us  build  communism?  No,  what  you 
wimt  Is  for  people  to  consider  you  a  misun- 
derstood genius — a  painter  whom  the  future 
will  appreciate.    You  are  a  hypocrite." 

(In  front  oC  Zhutotsky's  self-portrait): 
"Sxternaily  there  Is  no  resemblance.  The 
picture  Is  unnatiiral.  But  there  Is  certainly  a 
spiritual  resemblance  between  the  portrait 
and  the  original.  You  are  stealing  from 
society.  You  are  a  p«trastte.  We  have  to 
organize  our  society  so  that  It  wUl  be  clear 
who  Is  useful  and  who  Is  useless.  What 
right  do  you  have  to  live  in  an  apartment 
built  by  genuine  people,  one  made  of  real 
materials?" 

Zhutovsky:  "But  these  are  Just  experi- 
ments.   They  help  us  develop. ** 

Khrushcher:  "Judging  by  theee  experi- 
ments, I  am  entitled  to  thinir  that  you  are 
pederasts,  and  for  thjU  you  can  get  10 
years.  You've  gone  out  of  your  mlads.  and 
no^r  you  want  to  deflect  us  from  the  proper 
course.    No.  you  won't  get  away  with  It  •  •  •. 

"Oentlemen.  we  are  declaring  war  on  you." 
( "EChrushctiev  on  Modem  Art,"  Encounter, 
April    1963) 


Krebioien  Shoald  Be  Tested,  Not 
Banaed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KXW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE)  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration 13  actiner  capriciously  in 
their  decision  to  allow  Kretiiozen  to  be 
baiuied  when  the  new  drug  act  goes  into 
effect  on  June  7.  This  drug — which  its 
discoverers  and  users  claim  can  control 
cancer — has  not  been  objectively  tested 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute;  it  has 
been  rejected  solely  on  the  advice  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Kreblo- 
zen  can  cure  or  control  cancer,  but  fair- 
ness demands  that  It  be  tested  by  a  dis- 
interested organization.  If  we  are  going 
to  allow  the  AMA  to  make  these  deci- 
sions then  we  might  Just  as  well  save 
the  taxpayer  a  lot  of  money  and  abolish 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 

The  following  article  by  Bob  Parrell 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  May 
11.  1963.  and  demonstrates  the  interest 
this  controversy  has  engendered: 

KSEBIOZENS     PlORT    80     OTHZIS     MiGHT     LXTB 

(By  Bob  FarreU) 

'  I  never  wrote  a  column  that  produced  as 
many  letters  as  the  one  I  did  on  the  Kreblo- 
zen  drug  that  Is  about  to  be  banned  on 
June  7. 


When  you  realise  that  one  otit  of  every 
six  people  die  from  cancer,  you  can  easily 
understand  why  fCreblooen  Is  a  drug  that 
claims  and  has  proven  that  It  can  control 
cancer.  All  o€  XtM  phone  calls  and  letters 
began  the  same  way.  "My  mother  Is  dying 
from  cancer." 

As  we  know,  once  you  are  affected  with 
this  dread  disease  If  surgery  cant  cure  It 
or  arrest  It.  or  If  radium  therapy  can't  help, 
then  you  are  doomed. 

Many  doctors  know  about  Krebloeen.  A 
few  thousands  have  used  It  to  produce  4.600 
documented  clinical  histories.  Many  ri^tnr 
have  been  made  on  cures.  Others  have  been 
helped  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  work  and  to 
Uvlng. 

Most  doctors  wlU  haev  no  part  of  Kreblo- 
aen.  They  state  that  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  American  Medical  AssocU- 
tlcxi  have  advised  them  against  using  It. 
That  It  Is  In  fact  unproven  and  dangerous. 

I  cannot  recommend  Its  use.  I  have  no 
right  to  say  anything  about  Kreblozen.  ex- 
cepting that  I  was  a  witness  to  hearing  and 
seeing  people  whose  clinical  histories  at 
some  of  the  very  best  medical  Institutes 
testify  that  they  had  cancer  that  was  inop- 
erable and  Incurable.  That  thetr  famUles 
thought  there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
wait  and  watch  and  see  them  die.  That 
they  would  be  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible,  and   pain  killers  would  help. 

To  date  I  have  spoken  to  many  doctors 
Few  go  along  with  the  Kreblosen  treatment. 
They  have  been  brainwashed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  findings.  They 
quote  It  and  are  afraid  to  do  anything  about 
it.  I'hey  havent  and  wont  fight  It.  How- 
ever there  have  always  been  brave  men  and 
these  are  putting  up.  a  valiant  fight. 

An  Important  man.  the  head  ot  a  large 
hospital  here  in  Brooklyn,  suggested  I  In- 
vestigate a  story  about  the  AMA  when  the 
drug  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Durovlc 
In  1M7  and  In  1953  when  with  Dr.  Ivy  they 
first  presented  It  to  the  AMA  for  Investiga- 
tion. I  didn't  have  to  investigate  It  because 
Herbert  Bailey,  the  author  of  the  book  "A 
Matter  of  Life  and  Death,  "  made  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

"In  the  case  of  Kreblozen  there  Is  more 
than  professional  Jealousy  Involved.  There 
was  a  definite  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  high 
offlclals  of  the  AMA.  who  perceiving  the 
value  of  Kreblozen  In  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer, attempted  to  gain  control  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  when  falling  In  their  efforts,  put 
Kreblozen  on  the  blacklist  by  means  of 
falsified  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  AMA" 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  get  Involved  in 
this  controversy.  Who  did  what  to  whom 
Is  none  of  my  business.  What  Is  my  busi- 
ness and  your  business  Is — does  this  driig 
work?  Does  this  drug  do  what  Dr.  Durovlc 
and  Dr.  Ivy  says  It  does?  If  that  la  true 
then  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
whole  world  ought  to  know  about  It.  Now 
and  at  once. 

On  June  7  this  drug  Is  being  banned  from 
tise.  Those  who  are  now  using  It  to  control 
their  malignancies  and  who  are  living  be- 
cause of  Kreblozen  will  have  to  either  break 
the  law  to  get  It  or  they  will  have  to  die 
because  of  the  lack  of  It. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  nunois. 
Paui.  H.  DoxjmjLa.  has  Interested  hlmsrtf  In 
this  Issue.  Re  has  placed  Into  the  Oonokim- 
sioNAi.  RccoKo  a  speech  concerning  Kre- 
bloeen. 

He  said,  "I  believe  that  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  has  become  bureaucratic, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  money  that 
has  t>een  poured  into  it  and  has  fallen  Into 
the  control  largely  ot  the  pundits  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  is  ruled 
by  the  prejudices  ot  organized  medicine. 

"We  kiMW  tSiat  Dr.  Semmelwels  was  vir- 
tually driven  out  ot  medicine.  We  know 
that  Lord  Lister  was  nearly  driven  out  of 
medicine.  The  great  German.  Dr.  Robert 
Koch,    was    likewise    nearly    driven    out    of 


medicine.  The  great  Jenner  was  persecuted 
and  only  roae  over  many  objections  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  the  medical  profeeslon." 

Senator  DouotAs  also  pointed  out  in  this 
speech,  part  erf  which  I  have  reported,  on  the 
following  expenditures  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute ot  Health  (I  am  Just  listing  a  few)  :  the 
health  and  social  characteristics  of  the  Pima 
Indians,  $33,604;  role  at  behavior  ot  frontol 
monkeys,  •16,908;  studies  of  the  dlsefkse  ot 
the  giant  snail,  %30,0Si3;  Investigation  and 
information  contained  in  echoes,  913,387. 

ril  refrain  from  any  comment. 

Senator  Douglas  said  "I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  into  the  Rbcoko  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  'Improvement  ob- 
jective and  subJectlT*  In  S6  tumor  typee 
treated  with  Krebloaen.'  a  letter  written  by 
Dr.  Ivy  and  his  assodatee  (ed.  note — Dr.  An- 
dreiw  Ivy  Is  considered  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientists  of  our  time)  to  Dr.  Ken- 
neth M.  Endicott  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Public  Health  Service,  a  summary 
entitled  'The  Hypothesis  and  Theory  on 
which  the  production  and  study  ot  Kreblo- 
aen  Is  based.'  " 

The  Senator  concluded  his  speech  wltli  "I 
hope  that  thU  will  be  carefully  studied." 

Don't  you  agree  that  we.  as  Americans 
whose  lives  are  at  stake  in  this  Issue,  should 
have  Senator  Douglas's  suggestion  carried 
out.  Isn't  that  what  the  discoverers  and 
me<llcal   men  for  Krebloeen  want. 

Let's  forget  about  any  quarrels  ot  the 
past.  Let's  look  forward  to  the  futiu-e.  The 
American  people,  I  repeat,  one  out  of  six 
will  die  from  cancer,  have  the  right  to  know. 

The  world  is  looking  for  a  drug  that  will 
control  cancer  and  flght  it.  If  Dr.  Durovlc 
and  Dr.  Ivy  have  that  drug  it  should  be 
given  the  study  It  rightfully  deserves.  The 
lives  of  these  dedicated  men  should  not  be 
mistreated.  They  are  not  quacks.  They  are 
men  of  science  who  may  have  made  a  serious 
breakthrough.  They  are  outstanding  men 
with  over  4,000  clinical  findings  made  by  over 
3,000  doctors.  A  proper  evaluation  of  these 
findings  must  be  made.  Little  did  I  ever 
dream  that  the  printed  paper  that  was  once 
handed  to  me  years  ago,  outside  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  one  night  when  the  AMA  was  being 
picketed  and  at  which  I  glanced  at  for  a 
brief  nKiment,  before  I  discarded  it,  woxild 
become  a  cause  that  I  am  now  fighting  for. 


The  Story  Behind  the  Decline  of  the  Dollar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  con- 
tinue the  spending  programs  and  fiscal 
irresponsibility  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration long  enough  we  wiU  solve  the 
question  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  it  will  be  worthless. 

The  following  table  is  an  analysis  by 
our  honored  colleague  from  the  other 
body.  Senator  Harry  Byrd,  of  why  the 
value  of  the  dollar  declines,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washln^rton  World : 
Wht  Valux  or  Doujui  Declines 

Here's  Brao's  picture  of  the  n.S.  fiscal 
situation ; 

Foreign  aid  expenditures: 

Fiscal  year:  Billion 

1981 f3.  8 

1982 8.  • 

Balance-of -payments  deficits:  Billion 

1960 $3.9 

1981 2.  6 

1982 +  a 


1963 
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The  Dollar  Decline.  Worth  48.7  cents  In 
October  1980,  worth  48J  cents  in  October 
1961,  worth  46.7  cents  In  October  1982  (baaed 
on  1939  index). 


GoTernment  by  Indirection 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS   - 

or  icissouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  Henry  Gemmill  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  15  suggests 
that  a  trend  Is  taking  place  away  from 
the  traditional  principle  of  the  rule  of 
law  to  a  rule  of  government  by  indirec- 
tion, ambiguity  or  even  slelght-of-hand. 

According  to  Mr.  Gemmill,  recent  Ex- 
ecutive decisions  are  bypassing  not  only 
the  law,  but  also  Conjn'ess.  TTie  philos- 
ophy and  practice  of  Presidential  power 
are  being  determined  by  the  President 
himself  with  little  regard  to  legal  limi- 
tations and  congressional  authority. 

This  increasing  Executive  power,  how- 
ever, rarely  stirs  popular  protest.  In- 
stead, charges  are  made  that  an  InefQ- 
clent  and  imcooperaUve  Congress  con- 
stitutes an  almost  insurmountable  road- 
block to  the  enactment  of  the  Presiden- 
tial program. 

Important  issues  are  discussed  in  this 
article  and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  Mr.  Gemmill 's  column  frwn  the 
April  15  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal In  the  RxcoRo  at  this  point: 

GOVKSKMEKT    ST    IKDHIECTION ThI    RtTLX    Or 

Law  la  or  Dlmimibhimg  Consxqcxnck 
(By  Henry  Gemmill) 

Washinoton. — A  good  deal  gets  printed 
abou^  President  Kennedy  being  thwarted  by 
Congress,  and  there  is  some  truth  to  It.  but 
It  Is  not  a  great  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  he  does  get  legislation — 
moat  of  all,  appropriations  of  staggering  size. 
Look  at  the  free-spending  "temporary"  pub- 
lic works  bill,  moving  through  Congress  over 
all  obstacles  at  a  time  when  economy  was 
tiiougbt  to  be  somewhat  In  fashion. 

More  importantly,  any  realist  mxist  observe 
that  government  by  rule  of  law  Is  ot  di- 
minishing consequence  in  this  Republic. 
Even  though  the  number  of  lavrs  on  the 
books  Increases,  the  rising  power  of  the 
Presidency  depends  less  and  less  upon  them. 
The  modern  trend  Is  to  government  by  in- 
direction, government  by  ambiguity,  one 
might  almost  say  government  by  slelght-of- 
hand.  To  the  extent  that  we  now  have  this 
type  of  government,  law  may  be  irrelevant, 
or  vague  legislative  sanction  is  sufflcient,  or 
the  old  body  of  law  may  be  used  for  new 
purposes  remote  from  original  legislative 
intent;  In  any  case  no  detailed  legislation 
Is  needed. 

AN  OMIIfOUS  TUaXAT 

A  fresh  sample  of  the  technique  was  ex- 
hibited at  week's  end  after  a  steel  company 
decided  to  try  Lnltiatlng  a  price  rise.  As  in 
similar  circumstances  a  year  earlier,  Xtxt  Oov- 
ernment  could  cite  no  law  making  a  i»tee 
rise  illegal;  It  did  not  wish  Congress  to  pass 
any  such  law;  It  was  even  standing  on  a 
proclaimed  doctrine  that  prices  should  be 
set  in  the  market.  Tet,  in  fact.  It  does  In- 
tend to  practice  sporadic  price  control. 


So  a  Wblte  House  source  lets  a  mood  of 
anger  against  the  price  Increase  become  pub- 
licly, though  unofficially,  apparent. 

The  President  delays  a  flight  to  Florida — 
and  this  becomes  not  merely  a  token  of  his 
concern  but  a  threat  of  impending  action. 
A  threat  the  more  ominous  to  steel  execu- 
tives pondering  their  own  pricing  decisions 
because  It  is  iinvolced,  nameless. 

One  Senator — Kxtauves  of  Tennessee — 
holds  a  press  conference,  creating  once  again 
the  optical  Illusion  of  legislative  will. 

These  few  preliminary  moves,  lacking  In 
drama,  are  enough  to  evoke  steel  industry 
memories  of  the  1962  storm,  when  the  Presi- 
dent turned  upon  them  not  only  his  personal 
vitriol  but  the  power  of  old  antitrust  and 
military  procurement  laws  bent  to  purposes 
hardly  envisioned  by  Congress. 

And  then  the  President  does  spyeak  out. 
Indicating  that  on  this  occasion  "selected" 
steel  price  Increases  could  be  acceptable, 
while  Insisting  a  "general"  rise  will  not.  A 
rather  foggy  doctrine  to  interpret,  perhaps, 
but  one  which  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
President  in  the  saddle,  still  holding  the 
reins.  Executive  authcn-lty  Is  asserted  Just 
as  much  In  bestowing  the  privilege  of  a 
limited  price  rise  as  In  forbidding  a  greater 
one. 

For  a  pragmatic  President,  this  extra- 
legal approach  offers  the  advantage  of  ex- 
treme flexibility.  If  wage-price  stabilization 
had  been  written  into  law,  it  would  have  had 
to  be  fairly  consistently  applied.  Govern- 
ment by  Indirection  and  ambiguity  has  per- 
mitted winking  at  many  a  price  hike  for 
many  a  product  other  than  steel.  It  has 
permitted  many  a  wage  boost  beyond  the 
Federal  "guldeposts" — in  some  cases  with 
active  Government  encouragement. 

The  settlement  of  the  east  coast  dock 
strike  provided  not  long  ago  an  example  of 
how  Uttle  Presidential  power  rests  upon  law. 
A  literal  reading  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
would  have  suggested  that  after  exhausting 
the  80-day  coollng-off  of  the  strike,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy should  have  thrown  this  strike  problem 
to  Congress.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  very 
likely  have  obtained  legislation — law  which 
might  well  have  sustained  the  wage  stability 
theoretically  desired  on  the  docks,  but  one 
objectionable  to  the  unions. 

Instead,  the  President  freewheeled,  merely 
choosing  one  highly  atypical  member  of  Con- 
gress, Senator  MoasB,  to  lead  a  Federal  In- 
tervention— settled  the  dispute  on  terms 
raising  labor  costs  so  sharply  that  a  rise  in 
shipping  prices  was  assured. 

The  philosophy  and  practice  of  such 
Presidential  power  extends  far  beyond  wage- 
price  policy.  Mr.  Kennedy's  most  notable 
action  in  behalf  of  Negroes,  for  Instance, 
may  not  have  been  the  pressing  of  clvU 
rights  legislation  but  the  Issuing  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive racial  antlblas  order  which  alters 
the  applieation  of  old  law  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  civil  rights — changing  the  nature 
of  the  vast  housing  and  home -finance  pro- 
gram. There  have  been  other  less-noticed 
maneuvers. 

Many  a  prospective  rail  and  airline  merg- 
er may  be  affected  by  Just  one  of  these.  This 
Is  not  a  field  where  law  was  lacking;  trans- 
port mergers  have  long  been  thoroughly  gov- 
erned by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunls- 
slon  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  But 
without  benefit  of  new  leglslaUon  a  Presi- 
dential Committee  has  superimposed  sweep- 
ing guidelines.  And  theee  could  turn  up- 
side down  the  traditional  procedures,  which 
have  been  based  on  two  principles:  It  Is  up  to 
Individual  companies  to  decide  for  themselves 
the  form  of  merger  proposals.  It  Is  up  to 
the  regulatory  agencies.  In  a  Judicial  ca- 
pacity quite  Independent  of  the  executive 
brandi,  to  nile  upon  proposals,  case  by  case. 
Natxirally  enough,  the  Presidential  Com- 
mittee was  explicit  in  declarli^  that  a  guide- 
line must  be  based  not  merely  on  statutory 


reqtiirements  but  should  leap  on  to  enforce 
evolving  concepts  of  such  matters  as  pro- 
tection of  labor. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  Gov- 
enunent  by  Indirection  is  all  part  and  parcel 
of  liberalism,  and  thus  automatically  of- 
fensive to  business.  It  Is  a  technique  which, 
like  legislation,  can  be  aimed  at  any  pur- 
poee — and,  in  fact,  it  Is  now  often  used  for 
conservative  ends,  bringing  cheer  to  Industry. 

What  Is  It,  for  instance,  which  protects 
U.S.  factories  from  the  sharpest  edge  of  for- 
eign competition.  Imports  trotn  Japan?  Not 
tariff  legislation,  certainly,  but  voluntary 
restrictions  which  the  Japanese  have  them- 
selves Imposed  on  many  of  their  key  exports. 
And  these  are  voluntary  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  as  the  past  year's  price  freeze 
on  the  American  steel  industry. 

CONGXESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILrrT 

Presidential  power  which  skims  in  scant 
contact  with  law  may  be  something  differ- 
ent from  what  the  Foimding  Fathers  had  In 
mind,  but  rarely  does  it  stir  popular  outcry. 
In  piut  this  may  be  because  It  Is  crften  less 
visible  than  law;  in  part  because  It  can  so 
easily  twist  whenever  its  course  seems  head- 
ing toward  unpopularity;  in  p€u-t  because  a 
good  President  Is  now  equated  wltti  a 
"strong"  one — and  this  Is  "strength." 

Or  perhaps  the  trend  Just  seems  Inevitable. 
The  President  must  operate  a  vast  foreign 
intelligence  network — so  never  mind  tlie 
fact  that  Congress,  which  Is  constitutionally 
supposed  to  appropriate  all  moneys,  lacks 
the  faintest  notion  of  how  much  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  8p>endlng  for  what. 
The  President  must  hold  back  CommvuUat 
aggression — so  never  mind  that  Congress, 
which  Is  supposed  to  declare  all  wars,  has 
not  declared  any  In  South  Vietnam. 

Depending  upon  the  viewer,  this  picture 
may  seem  horrifying;  it  may  seem  exhilarat- 
ing; It  may  seem  an  odd  patchwc»-k  o*  neces- 
sity, InsplraUon  and  foUy.  But  it  Is  hardly 
the  portrait  erf  a  President  rendered  Impotent 
by  Congress. 


The  Plan  To  Use  Sammer  Interns  as  Po- 
litical Patronafc  Positions  by  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or' 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NZW    TC»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  24. 1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
of  us  in  this  body,  both  Republican  and 
Democrat,  have  for  several  years  tried  to 
promote  the  custom  of  using  summer  in- 
terns in  congressional  oflQces.  I  have 
personally  employed  interns  from  St. 
Lawrence,  Syracuse.  Colgate,  and  George 
Washington  Universities,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  2631  which  would  create 
a  student  summer  intern  position  in  the 
ofiQce  of  each  Member  of  Congress. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
these  intern  programs  it  was  most  dis- 
mayinfir,  if  not  unexpected,  to  learn 
earlier  this  year  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration sought  to  control  the  selec- 
tion of  summer  Interns  in  the  executive 
branch,  and  treat  this  program,  not  as 
a  nonpartisan  opportunity  to  stimulate 
intelligent  students  toward  public - 
service  careers,  but  as  a  blatant  method 
of  patronage  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
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May  lit 


Under  pennission  granted  to  me  of 
April  24.  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
Miiy  10  newsletter  of  Advance  magazine. 
"A'lvance  Notice"  which  oomments  on 
thjs  subject.  I  heartily  commend  my 
colleague  Representative  Widhau.  and 
th?  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
ticn  for  their  suggested  reforms  of  the 
incem  program. 

The  article  follows: 

B>VCATIOir   OK  IVSOCniKATIOM — KsNinDT 

TAJUirr:  StncMsi  Umrnxs 


Every  summar  thousand!  of  college  and 
graduate  studenta  descend  upon  Waahmgton 
to  work  In  vartoua  governmental  depart- 
I  ient«  and  agenclee  an<l  for  Congressmen  on 
Capitol  Hill.  Many  oC  theae  may  decide  on 
<areera  at  public  aervlce  as  a  result  of  their 
I  uxnmer's  experience. 

It  la  hardly  siirprlslng  that  the  propaganda 
corps  of  the  Kennedy  admlnlstraUon  has  Its 
eye  on  these  students.  If  Last  sumnver  Is  any 
guide,  the  Kennedys  will  be  seeking  not  only 
to  encourage  the  students'  entry  Into  Oov- 
ernment.  but  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
fence. 

The  first  evidence  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration was  willing  to  exploit  the  stu- 
dents for  political  ends  came  last  summer 
Ail  young  people  working  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  and  some  who  weren't,  were  Invited 
to  a  eerles  of  White  House  seminars  (I.e..  lec- 
turea)  to  give  them  a  broader  view  of  Oovern- 
ment  operations.  It  developed  that  the 
breadth  of  views  the  administration  was  pre- 
senting ran  all  the  way  from  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Leader  Manstizu)  to  Houise  Democratic 
Leader  McCoaiCACX.  The  nonpartisan  Na- 
tional Center  for  Bducatlon  In  Politics  re- 
ported the  meetings  had  definite  "political 
overtones." 

Ironically.  It  never  occurred  to  the  White 
House  to  Invite  a  Re^Aibllcan  leader,  for  his 
presence  might  Inject  a  political  note.  The 
White  Houae.  however,  did  not  think  the 
presence  of  Lawrence  03rlen.  chief  patron- 
age assistant  to  the  President,  Injected  any 
politics  Into  the  seminars. 

It  also  happened  that  students  working  for 
the  Republican  National  Coaunlttee  were  de- 
nied admission  to  the  seminars  (too  politi- 
cal ) .  but  that  their  roommates  and  friends 
at  Democratic  headquarters  and  at  the  KFL- 
CIO  were  allowed  to  attend. 

Satisfied  with  the  Impression  It  bad  made 
with  the  seminars  for  student  Jobholders,  the 
administration  this  winter  determined  to  go 
a  step  further  and  help  decide  on  a  political 
basis  who  would  get  the  Jobs  in  the  first 
place.  Every  student  who  applied  for  a  Job 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  given  clearance  by  a  special  de- 
partment In  the  President's  office.  Although 
the  maneuvo'  was  apparently  contrary  to 
civil  service  regulations,  the  system's  chair- 
man. John  W.  Macy.  at  first  oould  see  noth- 
ing amiss  In  the  White  House  plans,  even 
though  he  had  not  been  ixx>perly  eonsulted 
about  them. 

By  spring  vacation  students  were  being 
told  that  whatever  their  qviallfications  for 
the  poets  they  sought,  the  White  House 
would  have  to  okay  them,  and  there  was 
great  confusion  as  to  how  and  when  this 
would  be  done.  Career  officeholders  began 
to  complain  In  private  that  political  commis- 
sars from  the  White  House  were  planning  to 
decide  Just  which  student  got  what  Job.  and 
Republican  sp>okesmen  such  as  Representa- 
tive Wn.LiAii  WmMALi..  of  New  Jersey.  Senator 
MiLWAKO  Simpson,  of  Wyoming  and  National 
Chairman  WnxiAM  E.  Vnixx  attacked  this 
latest  White  House  usurpation. 

When  the  President's  office  sent  out  a 
form — for  coordinating  purposes — asking 
among  other  things  by  whom  the  student 
Job  applicant  was  recommended,  and  when 
the  young  Democrats  sent  a  newsletter  to 
their  members  outlining  Jiist  how  to  pull  the 


proper  strings  to  land  a  summer  Job.  Otvll 
Service  Oommisaloo  Chairman  Macy  courage- 
ously decided  to  crack  down.  po41tely  but 
firmly.  All  temporary  hiring  was  frocea  un- 
til the  respective  departments  and  agencies 
could  demonstrate  that  politics,  and  espe- 
cially White  Houne  Interference,  would  not 
determine  hiring  policy. 

It  was  only  laet  week  that  all  the  de- 
partments were  able  to  meet  these  reqiiire- 
ments.  The  delays,  uncertainty,  and  wmm- 
plclon  caiised  by  the  White  House's  abor- 
tive usurpation  will  mean  that  many  few- 
er Jobs  will  be  opened  to  students  this  yectf 
and  countless  numbers  needlessly  will  have 
siiifered  the  loss  of  a  rare  and  valuable  ex- 
perience. In  the  future,  fortimately.  all 
Bununer  Job  applications  will  be  handled 
through  the  Civil  Service  Commlsalon. 

In  fairness  to  the  White  House,  however. 
It  must  be  said  Its  summer  seminar  pro- 
gram directors  still  claim  they  had  no  mall- 
clous  Intent  In  keeping  Republicans  out  of 
the  program  last  year  or  in  trying  to  give 
clearance  on  Oovemment  sununer  Jobs  this 
year 

Republicans  would  be  willing  to  concede 
the  administration's  sincerity — or  at  least 
stop  challenging  It — If  the  White  Hoiise  cur- 
rently were  showing  greater  interest  In  sev- 
eral reforms  of  the  program  suggested  by 
Representative  WnxiAM  Widnau.  and  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
(APSA).  At  this  wrlUng.  however,  the 
White  House  Is  Ignoring  these  suggestions. 
Some    of    the    proposed    reforms    are: 

1.  The  White  Hoxise  should  see  that  the 
Interns  of  Republicans  as  well  as  Democratic 
Congressmen,  and  the  student  employees  of 
both  national  committees  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  Slimmer  seminars. 

2.  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic 
spokesmen  should  be  asked  to  address  ttie 
sununer  seminars  on  the  functioning  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

3.  lA  light  of  past  abuses,  the  White  House 
should  either  appoint  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee to  plan  the  seminars  or  turn  the  pro- 
gram over  to  a  nonpartisan  organisation 
such  as  APSA  or  the  Civil  Service  Coounls- 
slon. 

Rather  than  Injecting  politics  into  the  pro- 
gram, these  suggestions,  if  implemented, 
would  remove  the  taint  of  partisanship  that 
now  exists.  If  the  White  House  wants  to 
teach  good  citizenship  to  the  young  leaden 
of  tomorrow.  It  will  cooperate  with  Republi- 
cans azul  good -government  organisations 
like  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and  the 
APSA  to  guarantee  a  honest  presentation  of 
our  national  government.  If  their  objective 
Is  political  Indoctrination  of  the  next  gen- 
eration. Republican  and  nonpartisan 
spokesmen  should  actively  counter  the  prop- 
aganda this  sununer,  and  perhaps  even  run 
some  semlnan  of  their  own. 


Pioneer   NorweffUn   Iiutitiition  ObserTes 
SOtii  AjmiTcrsary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  House  to  the 
80th  anniversary  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Deaconesses'  Home  and  Hoa- 
pltal.  This  hospital  has  served  the 
community  long  and  well.  On  behalf 
of  the  people  of  my  district,  I  would  like 


to  express  public  appreciation  for  the 
fine  work  of  the  doctors,  nurses,  and 
professional  people  who  staff  the  Nor- 
wegian Hospital.  I  am  certain.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  Member  of  the  House 
win  find  the  history  of  this  fine  institu- 
tion interesting  to  read  and  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  RkcoRD  the  following 
statement  prepared  for  the 'anniversary 
ceremony  and  Including  a  short  account 
of  the  significant  protrram: 

PiONKca    Nobwxgian    Institution    Obskxvxs 
80th   ANNivcasAaT 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaconesses' 
Home  and  Hospital,  the  oldest  Institution  of 
Its  kind  among  Norwegian  Lutherans  In 
America,  observed  Its  80th  anniversary  on 
April  19,  1963.  Organized  by  Norwegian 
Inunlgrants  under  the  leadership  of  the  then 
local  seamen's  pastor.  Rev  Karsten  Hajiateen 
and  Rev.  Mortensen.  It  first  functioned 
under  the  name  of  the  Norwegian  Relief 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to 
Norwegian  seamen  hospitalized  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  Norwegian  residents. 

The  social  and  economic  status  in  those 
early  days  differed  widely  from  our  present- 
day  experience.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 
workmen's  compensation,  widow's  pension, 
social  security.  Blue  Cross,  or  other  com- 
munity resources  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  needy  Something 
had  to  be  done.  However,  the  sponsoring 
committee  realized  that,  in  order  to  do  effec- 
tive work,  a  full-time  worker  would  have  to 
be  secured  and  this  led  to  the  calling  of 
Sister  Elizabeth  Fedde.  a  deaconess  attached 
to  the  Deaconess  Motherhouse  In  Oslo,  Nor- 
way. In  the  letter  of  call  sent  by  the  com- 
mittee, they  Issued  this  challenge:  "Can  you, 
will  you.  dare  you  come  to  our  help?"  Sis- 
ter Elizabeth  could,  would,  and  dared  come, 
and  on  April  9.  1883.  she  stepped  ashore  in 
New  York  ready  to  go  to  work.  The  organiz- 
ing committee  met  to  make  final  arrange- 
ments for  her  work  on  April  19,  1883,  and  the 
Institution  officially  dates  Its  beginning  from 
that  date. 

This  was  also  the  beginning  of  the 
deaconess  work  within  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  In  this  country.  Sister 
Blzabeth  soon  reeJlzed  that  the  challenge 
was  too  great  for  one  person  to  cope  with. 
Also,  to  do  effective  work  she  would  have 
to  have  a  place  temporarily  to  care  for  the 
sick  that  came  to  her  door.  F>i>rtunately, 
other  young  women  canM  to  her  aid  by  en- 
listing In  the  Dlaconate  and  within  a  short 
time  a  smaH  house  had  t>een  rented  to  cars 
for  the  modest  number  of  nine  patients. 
But  here  again,  the  committee  faced  a  chal- 
lenge. The  acoonunodatlons  were  already  too 
small  for  the  number  of  persons  applying 
for  admission  and  this  led  thetn  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  acquire  property  and  erect 
the  first  hospital  In  the  Bay  Ridge  section 
of  Brooklyn. 

By  now  the  committee  had  ventured  Into 
a  community  effort  as  well  as  local  work 
within  the  Norwegian  group  as  such,  and 
this  again  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  name.  Consequently,  the  name  Norwegian 
Relief  Society  was  changed  to  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Deaconesses'  Home  and  Hoepltal. 
About  this  time,  the  committee  also  voiced 
Its  feeling  of  loyalty  to  America  In  the  fol- 
lowing noble  statement; 

"Said  name  signifies  to  us  the  duty  which 
we,  as  Norwegians  and  as  Lutherans,  owe 
to  tiie  community  and  the  country  In  which 
we  live.  If  we  share  the  blessings  of  our 
adopted  land.  It  Is  certainly  also  our  duty 
to  help  carry  Its  burdens  and  to  shrink  from 
no  responsibility  resting  upon  us." 

This  was  written  69  years  ago  and  the 
institution  has  consistently  endeavored  to 
live  up  to  this  declaration.  Many  years  later 
a  group  of  Lutherans  of  Oerman  background 
organized  the  Lutheran  Hpepltal  of  Manhat- 
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tan  and.  In  1966,  this  InsUtuUoo  was  merged 
with  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Deaoonesses' 
Home  and  Hoepltal  under  the  name  of  the 
Lutberaa  Medical  Center. 

The  growth  of  ttie  institution  can  best  be 
Judged  by  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
beds  and  ancillary  services  from  9  beds 
in  1885  to  about  800  beds  In  1963.  Also  to 
the  various  ancUlary  services  such  as  Camp 
Norge  (fresh  air  camp  for  children) ,  Medical 
Records  Librarian  School,  School  of  Nursing, 
Internship  program,  residency  training  In  all 
major  specialties,  mental  health  service, 
chaplaincy  training  program,  community 
clinics,  emergency  service,  dlaconate,  and  in- 
dustrial medical  program. 

Back  of  this  work  Is  a  long  line  of  faithful 
and  devoted  men  and  women,  lay  and  pro- 
•  fesslonal.  It  has  never  been  a  moneyed  In- 
stitution, but  rich  In  the  number  of  friends 
among  the  people  It  has  served  all  these 
years. 

The  80th   anniversary  was  observed   by  a 
gathering  In  the  Deaconess  Motherbouse  on 
AprU    19,    1963.      Mr.    Alfred    Jacobsen,    Jr., 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  bade  the 
audience   welcome   and    remarked   upon   the 
historic   occasion    which   brought   them   to- 
gether,  after   which    there    was   a   memorial 
service  held  in  the  lltUe  chapel  of  the  Sisters' 
residence.     At  this  service,  proper  recogni- 
tion was  made  of  the  founders  of  the  Institu- 
tion,   especially    Sister    Elizabeth    and    Mrs. 
Anna   Bore,   wife   of   the   Norwegian    Consul 
General,  without  whose  financial  help  it  Ls 
doubtful  whether  the  work  would  have  suc- 
ceeded.   Other  outstanding  men  and  women 
were  mentioned,  many  of  whom  had  served 
as  members  of  the  board  of  tnistees.  as  well 
as   having   membership  in   the   hoepltal   as- 
sociation,    deconesses    who    had    played    a 
prominent  part  down  through  the  years,  doc- 
tors— many  of  whom  had  atalned  an  enviable 
position   in    the   medical    field,   nurses,   and 
other   personnel   who  had  served   long  and 
faithfully — all  erf  whom  have  contributed  to 
the  work  and  growth  of  the  InsUtutlon.    Also 
remembered  were  the  many  faithful  women 
who  shared   In  the  work  through   member- 
ship In  the  various  auxiliary  organizations. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  were  It  not  for  their 
contribution  In   time  and  means,  the  work 
would   not  have  prospered  as  has  been  the 
case.     Of   them   all    it  may   be   said,   "They 
have  not  lived  In  vain  who  humbly  did  their 
best    and     In     the    Master's    name    served 
where  life's  duty  called.     They  labc»-  not  In 
vain  who,  unknown  to  the  world,  bend  down 
to  help  a  brother  in   distress.     They  labor 
not  In  vain  who  patiently  toll  on,  not  ask- 
ing for  the  world's  acclaim,  but  that  some 
soul    be    won    for   Him    who   gave    His   life 
to  save  us  all." 

The  chapel  service  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
Alvln  C.  Orieb,  interim  chaplain. 


Liberals  Hold  the  People  in  Contempt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  champions  of  the  people — the  lib- 
erals— actually  hold  the  people  In  con- 
tempt. The  Kennedy  administration, 
while  making  a  great  public  display  of 


Its  concern  for  the  people,  at  the  same 
time  In  the  statements  and  actions  of  Its 
officials  show  their  mistrust  of  the  people. 
In  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  I  Include  as  a  part  of  this 
statement,  we  find  one  of  the  foremost 
liberal  leaders  complaining  about  public 
Ignorance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  In  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  believe  In  their  In- 
tegrity, their  Intelligence,  In  their  ability 
to  govern  themselves  better  than  any 
burealicrat.  I  commend  the  editorial 
as  must  reading  for  those  who  would 
know  how  Impatient  the  liberals  are 
with  people. 
The  editorial  follows : 

An  Impatixnck  With  People 
It's  a  little  disconcerting  how  dogmatically 
Government  officials  sometimes  assert  their 
positions,  while  in  effect  charging  any  critic 
with  ignorance. 

Defense    spending,    for    one    example.    Is 
climbing  steeply;   the  rise  is  nearly  $10  bil- 
lion   In    the    brief    space    from    fiscal    1961 
through  1964,  for  which  year  it  is  projected 
at  a  fairly  staggering  total  of  $55.4  bilUon. 
Yet   President   Kennedy   flatly   declares   the 
defense  budget  is  very  hard,  and  a  cut  of 
even  $1  billion  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
Secretary  McNamara,  it  Is  argued,  had  al- 
ready cut  $13  billion  from  the  requests  of 
the  military  services  belca-e  the  defense  fig- 
ures  went   into   the   total   budget.     This   is 
presented  as  practically  the  epitome  of  thrift, 
when  In  fact  all  Defense  Secretaries  have  to 
slash  service  requests  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  services  always  ask  for  everything 
possible  In  the  expectation  of  being  cut  back. 
It    is   not   necessarily   stupid   to    suggest 
that  $55.4  billion  Is  hardly  a  sacred  and  un- 
touchable  figure   Just   because   officials   say 
it  Is.     Or  even,  as  some  experts  contend,  that 
the    Nation's    defenses    might    be   in    better 
shape  if  the  Pentagon  were  given  less  money 
and  had  to  be  more  careful  with  what  It  had. 
The  moon  Ehot  is  a  similar  case.     The  view 
of   Its   official    sponsors   Is   that   the   United 
States  must  complete  tills  project  no  matter 
what  the  cost.     But  the  wisdom  of  the  un- 
dertaking   Is    Increasingly    questioned    else- 
where. 

As  Mr.  Gemmlll  summed  It  up  recently  on 
this  page:  "The  benefits  of  a  moon  landing 
are  not  Identifiable  as  economic,  say  the 
economists;  not  military,  say  top  defense 
officials;  not  really  scientific,  say  some  scl- 
entlsu."  Certainly  it  verges  on  InteUectual 
arrogance  to  insist.  In  the  face  of  such 
criticism,  that  the  lunar  effort  Is  worth  any 
price. 

Then  there  Is  the  Government's  fiscal  the- 
ory, that  heavy  planned  budget  deficits,  plus 
rapidly  rising  spending,  plus  tax  cuts  pave 
the  way  to  solid  economic  growth.  It  Is  a 
theory  at  best,  and  a  highly  questionable 
one  since  it  does  not  conform  to  the  ex- 
perience of  individuals,  businesses,  other 
levels  of  government  or.  Indeed,  the  uphappy 
flings  many  nations  have  had  with  inflation. 
Yet  this  dubious  theory  Is  ofTered  as  gos- 
pel. So  much  so  that  officials  profess  amaze- 
ment that  a  great  many  people  Just  can't 
seem  to  grasp  Its  logic. 

In  still  another  connection.  Senator  Ptn,- 
BSiGRT  was  also  ccMnplainlng  about  public 
ignorance  the  other  day.  He  said  oppoeltlon 
to  foreign  aid,  among  other  things,  Is  indica- 
tive of  a  lack  of  public  understanding.  The 
truth  Is  more  the  other  way  around;  those 
in  Congress  and  elsewhere  who  have  seriously 
studied  the  program  are  so  familiar  with  Its 
shortcomings  they  believe  It  can  and  should 
be  eubstanttaUy  reduced  and  tightened  up. 


President  Kennedy  added  a  foreign  aid 
footnote  in  vigorously  supporting,  at  his 
prtea  conference,  a  much -criticized  proposal. 
This  is  the  question  of  U.S.  assistance  for  a 
proposed  new  steel  miii  in  India. 

The  critic! nn  is  on  several  grounds.  One 
is  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  mill.  An- 
other is  the  relief  that  the  XJS.  Oovemment 
should  not  be  in  the  business  of  subsidizing 
state-owned  enterprises  that  compete  with 
private  ones  Even  our  own  foreign  aid  of- 
flcials  had  rot  decided  to  go  ahead  with  It. 

All  this  Mr.  Kennedy  brushed  aside.  India 
needs  the  mill,  he  said  without  qualification; 
therefore  wf;  should  help. 

Now  It  it  one  thing  for  officials  to  plead, 
and  plead  forcefully,  far  the  things  they 
want  or  believe  In.  What  Is  not  quite  so 
palatable  is  this  fairly  frequent  and  impa- 
tient assertion  of  them  as  unquestionable 
tenets,  with  the  impression  that  anyone 
who  disagrees  doesnt  know  what  he's  talking 
about.     People  aren't  really  all  that  dumb. 


Vatican  Says  It  Remaini  Foe  of  Reds 

EXTENSION  OP  RE2»IARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Pope  John  the  23d  issued  the  encyclical. 
"Pacem  in  Terris."  a  great  deal  of  public 
controversy  and  discussion  has  developed 
concerning  the  precise  principles  set 
forth  in  that  historic  document. 

One  point  of  the  controversy  revolves 
around  claims  in  some  quarters  that 
Pope  John  advocates  coexistence  with 
communism  and  acceptance  of  a  status 
quo  with  the  evils  of  tyranny.  Because 
the  prcwnotlon  of  this  misunderstanding 
was  getting  out  of  hand,  the  Vatican  took 
steps  to  clarify  the  stand  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  communism.  It 
should  be  clear  to  all  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  continues  to  oppose 
communism  as  an  ideology  harmful  to 
mankind.  The  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  8  bears  on 
that  point: 

Vatican  Says  It  Remains  Pox  or  Reds 

Vatican  Crrr,  May  7.— Two  Vatican  or- 
gans— the  radio  and  the  dally  newspaper — 
today  reemphaslzed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church's  opposition  to  commimism  in  the 
wake  of  election  gains  by  Italy's  Communist 
Party. 

The  gains  had  been  attributed  In  part  by 
some  circles  to  recent  contacts  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  Kremlin. 

L'Osservatore  Romano  said  the  church  has 
not  changed  its  position  toward  commu- 
nism and  no  conciliation  Is  possible  "be- 
cause truth  cannot  make  pacts  with  error." 

The  Vatican  dally  took  issue  with  an  edi- 
torial today  In  the  Rome  dally  II  Tempo. 
The  right-of-center  newspaper  suggested 
that  the  Communist  gain  was  partly  the 
result  of  a  "mc«-al  disarmament  of  Catholi- 
cism" after  the  audience  Pope  John  XXIIl 
granted  to  Soviet  Premier  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev's son-in-law,  Alexel  Adzhubel. 

The  Vatican  radio  called  for  an  Intensified 
battle  against  communism  and  said  It  must 
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b«  rcni«bt  as  ui  IdoolocT  on  ^  fronta.  noi 
Just  on  an  economic  1«t«L 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  English  translation  of  the  latest 
p^Mtl  encyclical  carries  many  inaccura- 
cies. This  accounts  for  some  of  the  con- 
fusion created  in  the  United  States  con- 
cerning the  precise  principles  set  forth 
in  the  encyclical.  The  Reverend  B.  A. 
Conway.  S.  J.,  an  authority  on  the  peace 
program  of  the  Popes,  has  stated  he  has 
found  no  fewer  than  40  faulty  renditions 
of  the  original  Latin.  In  the  interest  of 
truth  and  accuracy.  I  Insert  in  the 
RscoRD  the  observations  of  Father  Con- 
way as  published  in  the  Creightonian  on 
May   10.   1969: 

T«ANSLAT10M     lHAOCTT«JlCtl»     ClIKU     IN      P1;aC« 
EWCTCTJCAI, 

The  E^ngilsh  translatloo  of  tbe  latest  papal 
encyclical.  Pacem  In  Terrls.  Is  so  Inaccurate 
that  It  shoiild  b«  withdrawn,  the  director 
of  the  Crelghton  University  Center  for  Peace 
Research  said. 

The  Reverend  Bdwv<l  A.  Conway.  S.  J.,  an 
authority  on  the  peace  program  of  the  Popes, 
revealed  that  he  found  "no  fewer  than  40 
faulty  renditions  of  the  original  Latin'  In 
28  paragraphs.  14  devoted  to  dlsannament 
and  14  devoted  to  world  (overament. 

"These  paragraphs."  Father  Conway  stated 
"comprise  only  a  tenth  of  the  encyclical,  but 
they  treat  the  two  topics  on  which  the  pres- 
ent Pope's  position  has  been  long  and  eagerly 
awaited." 

Pew  of  the  Inaccuracies  are  actually  mis- 
translations. But,  several  seriously  mlsrep- 
resetat  the  mind  of  the  Pope  as  expressed  In 
the  Latin  of  the  official  text.  This  U  especi- 
ally regrettable  because,  according  to  preae 
reports,  the  encyclical  Is  being  more  widely 
read  and  quoted  than  any  other  papal  mes- 
sage in  modem  times,  he  said. 

This  is  probably  because  It  deals  with  the 
all-engrossing  problem  of  world  siirvlval  and 
because  It  was  addressed  not  only  to 
Catholics  but  to  all  men  of  good  will.  Many 
of  the  latter  will  be  reading  their  first  en- 
cycUcal.  If  they  read  It  In  the  current  Eng- 
lish translation,  they  are  bound  to  be  con- 
fused, said  Father  Conway. 

"The  English  version  Is  vitiated."  Father 
Conway  continued,  "not  only  by  mistransla- 
tions, but  by  omissions  of  ideas,  by  addi- 
tions of  others,  and.  especially  In  the  section 
on  the  need  for  a  world  authority,  by  re- 
peated refusal  to  give  proper  weight  to  the 
words  of  the  original  text." 

Since  It  Is  In  this  section  that  the  Holy 
Father  advances  considerably  beyond  the 
position  of  Pope  Plus  Xa  on  the  matter  of 
world  government,  the  apparently  calcu- 
lated "softpedalllng"  of  this  distinctive  coc- 
trlbutlon  to  the  current  debate  does  an  In- 
justice to  Pope  John  and  to  those  who  are 
seeking  courageous  leaderahlp  of  the  move- 
ment toward  peace  under  enforceable  world 
law.  he  said. 

Asked  who  was  responsible  for  the  com- 
bination of  mlstranslatloa  and  misinter- 
pretation in  the  »"g"«*«  version.  Father 
Coway  replied,  "the  trouble  lay  with  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  translated  the  Latin 
Into  Italian.  Whoever  did  the  English  ver- 
sion followed  the  Italian  almost  literally. 
He  or  they  should  have  used  the  orlglnai 
Latin.  I  have  checked  the  English  text 
against  both  the  Latin  and  Italian,  and  the 
English  text  faitlifully  reflecU,  except  In  a 
few  Instances,  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Italian." 

Father  Conway  cited  a  mistranslation 
which,  he  said,  "seriously  distorts  Pope 
John's  ixwiUon  on  a  question  of  utmoet 
delicacy— nuclear  testing.  The  English  text 
reads:  '•  •  •  or  Is  to  be  feared  that  the 
mere  continuance  of  nuclear  teste,  under- 
taken with  war  In  mind,  will  have  fatal  con- 
sequences for  life  on  earth.'    This  Is  literal 


transLaUon  of  the  Italian.  The  orlglnai 
L*tln  howevsr.  UtenOly  translated,  states 
that  'It  Is  to  be  feared  that  the  very  testing 
of  atomio  weapoDs  undertaken  for  the  sake 
of  war.  may  seriously  endanger  various  kinds 
of  life  on  earth.'  - 

Obviously,  there  la  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween saying  that  testing  will  do  something, 
as  the  English  has  It.  and  that  It  may  do 
gfttnet>''"g  as  the  LaUn  states.  And.  what  Is 
more  Important,  there  Is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween asserUng  flatly  that  tesU  wUl  have 
fatal  consequences  to  life  on  earth,  and  say- 
ing that  they  may  endanger  or  Jeopardize 
various  kinds  of  life  on  earth.  Father  Con- 
way said. 

"Everyone  I  have  tested  on  the  English 
version  has  understood  it  to  mean  that  nu- 
clear testing  alone.  If  it  continues  indefinite- 
ly, win  wipe  out  everyone  In  the  world  Ap- 
parently, this  Interpretation  Is  already  being 
capitalized  on  by  assorted  dlaarmers  and 
pacifists,  such  as  the  Aldermaaton  marchers 
In  England,  to  prove  that  the  Pope  supports 
way  said : 

Turning  to  the  section  of  the  letter  on 
world  government.  Father  Conway  charged: 
"This  Italian  translator  was  at  pains  to  tone 
down  the  language  In  which  Pope  John 
argues  the  need  for  a  single  world  authority 
capabfe  of  coping  with  worldwide  problems 
the  Individual  nation-states  cant  handle 

Every  time  he  calls  for  "a  public  author- 
ity," the  Italian  translator  for  some  reason, 
makes  him  call  for  "public  authorities." 
Three  or  four  times  the  Holy  Father  writes 
about  "this  universal  authority."  This  is 
too  pointed  for  the  Italian  translator,  who 
ignorea  the  singular  number  and  comes  up 
with  this  confusing  masterpiece:  "the  public 
authorities  of  the  world  commimlty."  The 
English  translator  hits  upon  a  neat  com- 
promise of  "a  public  authority  of  the  world 
community."  Here,  I  submit,  the  art  of 
translation  neara  Its  nadir.  Father  Conway 
said. 

Misrepresentation  of  a  more  subtle  sort 
occurs  In  the  section  devoted  to  the  United 
Nations.  Plus  XH  usually  referred  to  the 
organization  In  general  terms.  John  XXUI 
discusses  It  in  specific  terms  i^nd  finally  ex- 
pressed his  fer\'ent  hope  that  It  may  grow 
stronger. 

"Obviously,  the  Italian  translator  disap- 
proves of  the  eloquent  and  fulsome  senti- 
ments expressed  In  the  original  Latin."  he 
said. 

It  Is  the  Holy  Father  who  says  that  he 
desires  vehemently  that  the  United  Na- 
tions may  grow  more  and  more  equal  to 
the  tasks  confronting  It.  Ignoring  the  word 
"vehementer,"  (which  Is  turned  in  the  Eng- 
lish by  earnest)  the  Italian  translator  uses 
what  Is  probably  the  weakest  word  avail- 
able, "ausplchiamo,"  which  means  literally 
"we  augur"  or  "we  wish — but  no*  too 
strongly"  And  this  Is  the  word  used  to 
translate,  "expctimus."  the  first  meaning  of 
which  Is,  "we  long  for." 

"What  I  might  call  'cooling  off  His  Holi- 
ness' continues  even  more  braaenly.  In  a 
new  sentence,  the  Pope  expresses  another 
wish  that  Is  almost  an  appeal — even  a 
prayer:  'Would  that  the  time  may  come  as 
soon  as  possible  when  this  organization  can 
effectively  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  hu- 
man person.'  The  Italian  version  Ignores 
the  exclamation  and  tacks  this  second  desire 
on  to  the  first,  so  that  the  Pope  simply 
augurs  also  that  'the  day  may  come,  etc.' 
When  does  he  hopes  the  day  will  come  7  He 
doesn't  say.  either  In  Italian  or  In  English," 
Father  Conway  said. 

Father  Conway  conceded  that  It  U  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  English  translations  already 
circulating  in  booklet  form.  He  suggested. 
however,  that  no  more  copies  of  that  text 
be  printed,  and  that  expert  linguists  pre- 
pare an  English  translation  of  the  official 
Latin  text. 


Croatian  IndependcDce  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28  Croatian  National  Independence  Day 
was  observed  at  a  great  public  rally  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
send  a  message  of  greeting  to  that  ob- 
servance, which  means  so  much  to  all 
Americans  of  Croatian  origin  and  to  the 
Croatian  people  in  their  homeland.  By 
leave  granted.  I  Insert  in  the  Rccord  the 
message  I  sent  on  this  occasion : 

I  send  warm  greetings  and  salutations  to 
all  who  are  gathered  in  Cleveland  to  cele- 
brate Croatian  National  Independence  Day. 
This  U  a  day  of  great  significance  to 
Croatlans  everywhere,  throughout  the  free 
world  and  in  the  homeland,  because  It  sym- 
bolizes the  long  struggle  of  the  Croatian 
people  to  be  masters  of  their  national 
destiny.  It  serves  to  remind  all  that  Croatia 
was  once  free  and  Independent.  It  causes 
us  to  recall  the  manner  In  which  Croatian 
national  Independence  was  destroyed  by 
the  Tito  Communists,  with  the  help  of  Im- 
perial Russia.  And  It  heralds  the  resolve  of 
Croatlans  everywhere  to  fight  on  for  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Imperial  communism  which 
victory  will  bring  a  return  of  national  In- 
dependence to  Croatia. 

The  struggle  against  Tito  Imperial  commu- 
nism has  been  long  and  trying.  Our  camp, 
the  camp  of  freemen,  has  been  beset  with 
confusion  and  error  In  Judging  the  charac- 
ter of  the  regime  which  ndw  controls  the 
Yugoslav  Empire.  Tito  has  been  the  most 
effective  Trojan  Horse  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind's struggle  to  be  free.  His  mission  as 
advance  agent  and  provocateur  for  imperial 
Russia  Is  clear  to  anyone  who  will  take  the 
time  to  review  his  record.  Time  and  time 
again  Tito  has  publicly  stated  his  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  Moecow.  His  actions  In  sup- 
port of  Moscow's  global  plans  of  conquest  are 
too  numerous  to  recite.  In  moments  of 
crisis  threatening  the  plans  of  Moscow  It  has 
been  Tito  who  came  to  the  forefront  as  the 
most  faithful  servant  of  imperial  Russia. 
On  no  count  does  Tito's  record  provide  evi- 
dence that  he  has  In  any  way  diverged  from 
the  solid  Moscow  line — tn  ruling  over  the 
Yugoslav  finplre  or  as  Russian  agent  In  in- 
ternational political  affairs.  That  record 
makes  him  the  most  effective  Trojan  Horse 
in  history. 

Despite  that  record  there  are  people  In  the 
free  world  who  refuse  to  believe  the  obvious 
truth  about  Tito.  Regretfully,  some  people 
holding  high  office  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  most  adamant  In  refusing 
to  face  up  to  these  facts.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  In  this  regard  Is  George  Ken  nan. 
who  has  been  as  consistently  wrong  In  his 
opinions  about  Imperial  Russia  as  he  has 
been  about  his  strange  hopes  for  Tltolsm  as 
an  experiment  in  national  communism. 
His  resignation  as  Yugoslav  Ambassador,  re- 
cently announced  In  the  press,  results,  so  the 
story  goes,  from  his  Inability  to  Influence 
foreign  policy  in  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  his  disappointment  with  Tito's  firm  al- 
legiance to  Moecow.  President  Kennedy  de- 
serves applause  for  rejecting  Mr  Kennan's 
attempts  to  Influence  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  are  In  and  have  long  been  In  serious 
trouble  Internationally  as  a  consequence  of 
Mr.  Kennan's  Influence  on  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  basic  Russian  problem.  Mr. 
Kennan's  disappointment  In  Tito's  continu- 
ing allegiance  to  Moscow  suggests  that  he 
is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  understand 
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the  harsh  realiUes  of  international  political 
affairs.  His  tragedy  U  that  he  was  born  too 
late  because  his  political  outlook  corresponds 
to  that  common  during  the  era  of  empires, 
when  the  concert  of  monarchs  maintained 
a  balance  of  power  and  a  precarious  peace 
in  Europe.  His  outlook  is  hardly  in  tune 
with  the  global  spirit  of  national  independ- 
ence which  la  rapidly  reforming  both  politi- 
cal life  and  geography  on  all  continents.  Let 
us  hope  that  his  passing  from  the  diplo- 
matic scene  will  open  wide  the  dodfs  for 
a  complete  and  realistic  revision  of  otir 
policy  toward  Imperial  Russia. 

Looking  to  the  new  spirit  wtilch  is  re- 
forming international  ix>lltlcal  life  we  ob- 
serve that  morality  in  international  life  is 
now  returning  to  the  forefront.  That 
morality  Is  based  upon  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  nature  of  man,  an  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  dignity  which  attaches  to 
all  human  beings  and  a  striving  for  civil 
order  which  corresponds  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  family.  Pope  John  XXm,  in  his 
great  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terrls,"  calls  out 
for  a  new  order  among  men  and  nations 
based  upon  morality  common  to  all  men  by 
their  nature  as  children  of  God.  Defining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  the  encyclical 
then  prophesies  the  universal  blessings  of 
national  Independence  for  all  peoples.  This 
quote  from  "Peace  on  Earth"  Is  most  perti- 
nent to  this  a2d  anniversary  of  Croatian 
national  independence : 

"Finally,  the  modern  world,  as  compared 
with  the  recent  past,  has  taken  on  an  entirely 
new  appearance  in  the  field  of  social  and 
poUUcal  life.  For  since  aU  nations  have 
either  achieved  or  are  on  the  way  to  achiev- 
ing Independence,  there  will  soon  no  longer 
exist  a  world  divided  Into  nations  that  rule 
others  and  nations  that  are  subject  to  others. 
"Men  all  over  the  world  have  today — or 
will  soon  have — the  rank  of  citizens  in 
Independent  nations.  No  one  wants  to  feel 
subject  to  political  powers  located  outside 
his  own  country  or  ethnical  group.  Thus  in 
very  many  human  beings  the  Inferiority  com- 
plex which  endured  for  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  Is  disappearing,  while  in  others 
there  Is  an  attenuation  and  gradual  fading 
of  the  corresponding  superiority  complex 
which  had  Its  roots  In  socioeconomic  privi- 
leges, sex  or  political  standing." 

These  words  add  new  hope  and  vigor  to 
the  cause  of  the  many  nations  held  in  bond- 
age by  Imperial  Russia  and  its  colonial  sys- 
tem— including  the  lmp>erlal  Yugoslav  ap- 
pendage. llKise  who  have  claimed  that 
Croatia  has  no  right  to  national  Independ- 
ence or  who  have  turned  their  backs  on  the 
struggle  of  the  Croatian  people  would  do  well 
to  reflect  upwn  these  words  of  Pope  John. 
As  surely  as  day  follows  night  this  moral 
prophesy  will  be  fulfilled.  Let  us,  together, 
redouble  our  efforts  to  hasten  that  happy 
day.  In  so  doing  we  advance  the  cause  of 
geniUne  peace  on  earth. 

Long  live  Croatia  and  her  gallant  people 
who  struggle  ever  onward  toward  the  goal 
of  national  Independence. 
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Twelfth  Annoal  Congress  of  the  American 
Latvian  Association  of  the  United  State* 


•  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  12th 
Armual  Congress  of  the  American  Lat- 
Tlan  Association  of  the  United  States 


was  held  in  New  Yor*  City  on  April  26. 
1963.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  greeting  to  the  dele«:ates  gathered 
for  that  congress  from  vsuious  parts  of 
the  United  States.  My  message  was  as 
follows : 

I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetingB  and 
beet  wishes  lor  success  to  all  the  delegates 
attending  the  12th  Annual  Congress  of  the 
American  Latvian  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  congress  will,  I  am  confident,  turn 
a  major  part  of  Its  deliberations  to  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  ways  and  means  whereby  Latvia 
may  regain  Its  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. It  is  natiiral  that  you  should  do 
this  because  the  future  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world,  including  the  United  States, 
is  in  large  measure  dependent  on  the  future 
of  freedom  in  Latvia  and  the  other  captive 
nations.  This  imperatively  underscores  the 
importance  of  your  deliberations  as  well  as 
the  need  for  concerted  and  imlted  action 
by  all  who  share  the  responBlbllltles  for 
freedom's  cause.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
that  every  American  citizen  is  duty  bound 
to  assume  his  or  her  txill  reeponslbllltlee  in 
this  cause.  Some  of  us  are  privileged  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  this  responsibility 
by  virtue  of  our  position,  training,  or  special 
knowledge  of  the  Issues.  I  would  point  out 
here  that  delegates  to  your  congress  have 
a  greater  citizen  responsibility  because  so 
many  of  them  have  a  firsthand  knowledge 
and  experience  with  the  basic  Issues,  which 
requires  them  to  assimie  a  leadership  role 
In  pointing  up  ways  and  nieans  to  return 
Latvia  to  her  rightful  place  in  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

It  Is   in   this  spirit  that  my  remarks   are 
presented   to   your  congress-  meeting. 

I  am  confident   you   will   agree  with   me 
that  the  prospects  of  liberating  Latvia  alone 
frOTn   the  grip   of  Russian   Imperialism   are 
small   if  not   entirely   lacking.     To   look   at 
the  present  plight  of  Latvia  as  an  Isolated  or 
singular  problem  of  our  time  would  deny  the 
realities  of  contemporary  international  poli- 
tical affairs  as  well  as  ccmdemn  the  people 
of  Latvia  to  perpetual   slavery.     Obviously, 
no  rational  person  would  fall  into  this  trap. 
I  am  confident  you  will  agree  that  libera- 
tion of  the  three  Baltic  Republics — Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania — Is  equally  Improb-^ 
able  if  we  restrict  our  thinking  and  plans  to 
this  limited  area  of  the  overall  problem.    It 
Is  true  that  the  Baltic  States  have  much  in 
common,  that  they  suffered  a  common  ag- 
gression at  the  hands  of  lmp«1al  Russia  In 
1939.  and  that  there  Is  need  for  a  strong  re- 
gional cohesion  among  the  peoples  of  these 
nations.    But  more  than  this  is  necessary  to 
bring  a  return  of  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence to  these  nations. 

Looking  further,  we  observe  that  in  recent 
years  the  Baltic  States  have  been  grouped 
with  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria  in  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  nongovernmental  actions  calculated  to 
advance  the  freedom  of  all  those  nations. 
In  particular  I  have  reference  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  CapUve  European  Nations.  While  this 
grouping  reflects  a  degree  of  unity.  It  never- 
theless tends  to  obscure  the  total  problem 
of  captive  nations.  Moreover,  this  arrange- 
ment, whatever  Its  origin  or  motivation,  puts 
a  false  limit  on  the  historical  meaning  of 
Europe  by  excluding  other  European  naUons 
which  are  no  lees  a  captive  of  imperial  Rus- 
sia. I  have  particular  reference  to  Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine.  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  several 
other  nations.  The  result  of  this  false  and 
arbitrary  division  of  Europe  Is  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  cause  of  all  the  captive  nations 
Nowhere  are  evidences  of  this  dangerous  di- 
vision of  freedom's  cause  more  evident  than 
in  the  confusion  which  attends  the  present 
efforts  to  establish  a  House  Oommlttee  on 
Captive  Nations.  This  confusion  serves  no 
other  purpose  but  to  prolong  the  agony  of 


the  captive  nations  and  provide  oomfcx^  for 
Imperial  Russia. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  none  of  the  captive 
naUons  wlU  regain  their  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  tin  til  all  of  them  do. 
This  Jxidgment  corresxx>nds  with  a  practical 
appraisal  of  the  imperial  syaitem  which  holds 
them  in  captivity.  That  system  must  be  bro- 
ken, not  one  chain  at  a  tlm<^  or  several 
chains  In  isolated  action,  but  all  the  chains 
in  one  concerted  and  unified  pr^agram  of  in- 
ternational poUtlcal  action.  I  tm  confident 
that  history  provides  adequate  tjstimony  for 
this  Judgment.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the 
lessons  learned  In  East  Oermaay  or  Hun- 
gary. For  those  who  are  weightel  down  with 
continuing  doubts  or  may  be  peisuaded  that 
a  privileged  few  will  be  able  to  escape  from 
the  Russian  prison  house  of  nations.  I 
would  ask  these  questions: 

1.  How  secure  would  Latvia  ard  her  sister 
Republics  of  the  Baltic  region  te  if  regain- 
ing their  national  Independenoo  they  were 
required  to  coexist  with  tbe  UjSSJI.? 

2.  How  secure  would  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Central  Exiropean  nations — Poland. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  be  If  regaining  their  natlcmal  inde- 
pendence they  were  required  to  oaexist  with 
the  UJ35JI.? 

3.  Can  peace  with  freedom  be  secure  for 
any  nation  so  long  as  imperial  Russia  is 
aUowed  to  maintain  Its  despotic  rule  over 
other  nations? 

I  have  other  reasons  for  raising  these  ques- 
tions before  your  oongress  delegates.  I  am 
convinced  that  an  objective  examination  of 
these  questions  wUl  serve  to  idjntify  the 
source  o*  the  captive  nations  problem  and 
underscore  the  urgent  need  for  unity  among 
all  the  non-Russian  naUons  no-v  held  In 
captivity  by  Moscow.  The  humar.  power  In 
all  these  non-Ruslan  nations,  takea  as  a  col- 
lective force  for  freedoms  cause,  is  riuch  more 
powerful  than  aU  the  nuclear  bombs  and 
missiles  possessed  on  both  sides  a'  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Once  this  human  power  Is  fully 
imlfled  and  harnessed  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  independence  for  all  nt.tions.  all 
threats  of  war  wUl  pass  and  peace  will  pre- 
vail on  earth. 

I  know  yoiu-  congress  meeting  will  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  objective. 


Rnmanian   Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the  Ricord 
my  remarks  on  the  occasion  marking  the 
86th  anniversary  of  Rumanian  national 
independence  held  in  Cleveland  on  May 

Rumanian  Independence  Dat 


Today  we  again  observe  Rumanian  inde- 
pendence day  as  a  tribute  to  the  Rumanian 
people  and  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  self-government.  This 
day  has  great  meaning  to  the  people  of 
Rimianla  because  It  signifies  three  epics  In 
their  centuries  long  struggle  against  foreign 
occupation  culminating  in  victory.  All  these 
epics  remind  us  that  the  present  foreign 
occupation  of  Rumania  is  transitory  because 
no  foreign  power  has  ever  been  able  to  con- 
quer the  spirit  of  the  Romanian  people.  It 
Is  the  people  and  not  governments  which 
make  up  a  nation.  Governments  ccme  and 
go,  Imt  the  people  live  on  forever. 
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TtoU  Mtb  AimlTerMiy  of  BunumUn  n&- 
tloiuU  Independence  pnoetiU  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  rerlev  UA.  poUcy  toward 
the  captive  natlona  and  to  rata*  aeTeral 
pert  Inent  queetlona  about  It. 

Tit  bec:ln  with  It  appears  as  tboufh  wm 
have  two  poUdea  toward  the  captlre  na- 
tions. 

The  Arst  la  that  enunciated  hy  Preeldent 
Kennedy  In  numerous  public  atatAmenta  at 
policy — at  the  United  Nations,  in  reply  to  a 
Ruasi^n  ultlmatiim  on  Berlin  and  Oerm&ny. 
In  hl(>  state  o€  the  Union  messages  and  In 
awne.'ous  other  waya.  That  policy,  briefly 
at4ted  is  support  for  the  universal  applica- 
tlon  Ok'  the  principle  ot  national  self-deter- 
mination and  opposition  to  all  forms  of  co- 
lonlalUnn  and  Imperial  ism.  President  Ken- 
nedy, la  his  addrsas  before  the  United  Na- 
tions, called  for  free  and  unfettered  plebi- 
scites 111  all  quarters  at  the  globe.  He  chal- 
lenged .he  Russian  Imperialists  to  a  debata 
In  full  on  the  Issues  InvolTed.  The  Russians 
of  cource  backed  down  from  the  challenge 
baoauaa  their  position  ss  the  world's  leading 
la^MrlaLists  is  well  known  to  all  iniomaed 
people.  Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy 
has  continued  to  stand  up  fear  Jxiatice  and 
freedom  for  all  nations  and  peoplea.  The 
public  ro^ord  is  clear  on  this  point. 

The  second  policy  Is  that  being  manipu- 
lated by  Jm  Department  at  State,  rather  I 
should  say  certain  people  In  the  Department. 
That  poll<7  is  the  same  old  bankrupt  ooo- 
talnment  eonoept,  dressed  op  In  the  fancy 
new  phra.«e  of  political  evotutloo.  Th*t 
policy  holds  that  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  ot 
■hs  now  Russian  nations  behind  the  Iron 
(Turtaln  for  freedom  and  national  Independ- 
ence will  oiuse  world  war  HL  They  ar^ue 
the  Buaslacs  will  not  give  up  any  of  their 
O3lonlea  without  a  fl^ht.  This  leads  to  the 
obvious  conclusion  there  Is  nothing  ws  can 
do  but  accep  t  as  permanent  the  enslavement 
oi  Rumania  and  the  other  captive  non-Rus- 
liliin  nations  And  that  conclusion  has  led 
to  an  acceptance  ot  a  status  quo  with  the 
lUisslan  Empire — which  the  Russians  refuse 
to  accept  because  they  have  set  upon  a 
course  to  conquer  the  world.  The  evidence 
o!  failure  of  that  constant  and  covert  policy 
oj'  .he  "RussUin  experts'*  In  the  Department 
ol  l^tate  are  to  be  seen  on  an  sides — in  Laoa. 
In  IndlA.  In  the  Middle  Kast.  In  Tito's  Tugo- 
shvvla.  and  more  lately  In  Cuba.  The  Rue- 
sitJi  Imperialists  cannot  be  "contained"  and 
th?)  will  not  evolve  Into  civilized  people. 

I.  have  long  maintained  that  the  covert 
RuKlan  beach  head  on  Amerlean  foreign 
policy  estaBllsx^ed  in  the  Department  of 
State  Is  a  greater  threat  to  the  seciuity  ot 
the  United  States  than  is  Imperial  Russia. 
.  Tha.t  entrenched  group  ot  Russia  flrsters 
haT»  tied  a  Oordlan  Knot  on  oxir  nvcxral  and 
poUa:»l  principles — paralysing  our  Govern- 
ment from  taking  any  meaningful  political 
actlot  against  Imperial  Rtnala.  They  are 
mom  ilangerous  to  our  surrlTal  than  300  Red 
military  divisions.  The  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged  Is  not  being  foxight  by  claasl<:al 
mUltaiy  methods — it  is  a  political  fight,  an 
ideological  fight  in  which  all  the  powerfxil 
weapocs  In  our  Amertc:an  political  arsenal  are 
either  outlawed  or  made  Inoperative. 

Permit  me  to  {>oint  out  that  Congress  as 
the  dlrvct  voice  of  the  people  has  made  its 
position  clear  with  regard  to  the  captive 
nations.  That  poeltion  is  set  forth  In  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90.  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolutlc  a.  As  is  well  known,  that  resolu- 
tion ma.<:es  crystal  clear  the  political  reaU- 
ties  of  Xixe  war  In  whk^  we  are  engaged. 
It  names  imperial  Russia  as  the  enslaver  of 
nations  find  the  only  threat  to  world  peacw. 
It  finds  that  tha  aspirations  of  the  people 
m  the  captive  nations  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence is  the  most  powerful  deterrent 
to  world  war  III  and  our  best  hopes  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  I'hat  is  why  Con- 
in'sss  calU-d  upon  the  President  to  proclaim 
Captive  Nations  Week  each  July  and  urged 
ull  our  people  to  suppcirt  the  aspirations  at 


the  people  In  the  captive  nations.  Ooogresa 
thus  put  Itself  on  re<x>rd  as  opposed  to  a 
statns  quo  with  despotism  and  rejected  the 
bankrupt  concept  of  contalntnent  and  ita 
fanc^  dressed  cousin  political  evolution. 

It  Is  fair  to  qusstion  who  makss  V3. 
policy  toward  the  Russian  Empire.  Is  it 
President  Kennedy  or  the  Russian  beach - 
bead  in  the  Department  of^StateT  Our 
Constitution  says  President  Kennedy  is  re- 
sponsible for  setting  that  policy — that  is  the 
reason  the  American  people  decide  every  4 
years  who  will  t>e  and  who  will  not  be  Presi- 
dent for  each  4- year  term.  Otherwise  why 
have  an  election?  Tet,  the  evidence  is  con- 
clusive that  President  Kennedy's  publle 
statements  of  policy  toward  the  Russian 
Empire  have  been  put  under  the  "Gcxdlan 
Knot"  In  the  Department  of  SUte. 

It  is  equally  fair  to  questlcMi  whether  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  as  expressed  In  a  resotu- 
tloQ  enacted  by  that  body,  has  any  weight  Ln 
law  or  practice.  The  Rusalan  experts  In  the 
State  Department  have  not  only  Ignored  the 
expressed  wishes  of  Congress  on  this  vital 
question,  but  they  express  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  political  principles  and 
realistic  findings  ot  that  law.  Do  those  Rus- 
siivn  experts  In  the  State  Department  expect 
Congreas  to  rubber  stamp  their  defeatist 
notions  and  proven  failures  of  the  past  as 
ths  basis  for  victory  ot  freedom's  cause?  I 
say  to  you  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  only  stamp 
proper  fear  them  is  expcxure  and  dismissal 
from  the  Government. 

Let  me  make  this  equally  clear.  There  Is 
no  conflict  between  the  public  statements  of 
policy  made  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
findings  of  Congress  In  Public  Law  86-M. 
The  facts  are,  they  are  in  harmony — like  two 
peas  In  a  pod.  they  mcTve  toward  the  sams 
objective,  both  reflect  a  desire  to  use  to 
ths  fullest  aU  ths  weapons  in  the  poUtloal 
arsenal  of  Amerlc:an  democracy. 

The  final  question  is — In  language  all  ot 
us  understand — who  Is  boas  of  An>erican  pol- 
icy toward   the   Russian  Empire? 

Until  we  get  a  clear  and  unqualified  an- 
swer to  that  queatlon  ths  cause  of  human 
freedom  will  be  delayed  and  the  peril  to  our 
security  as  a  Nation  will  grow  more  serious. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  until 
the  issue  of  who  make*  and  directs  oar  pol- 
icy toward  the  Russian  Empire  is  settled,  the 
return  of  freedom  and  national  Independence 
to  Rumania  remains  In  a  dark  shadow.  Tou 
and  I  know  that  Runutnla's  independence 
depends  upon  (x>ncerted.  coordinated  action 
by  the  peoples  of  all  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations,  supported  by  the  moral  and  polit- 
ical power  of  the  United  States.  No  one 
nation  can  escmpe  from  the  Russian  prlscn 
house  ot  nations — but  all  of  them  working 
together  against  the  common  enemy  poasees 
a  power  many  time*  more  powerful  than  all 
the  atomic  weapons  In  the  worlcL  It  Is  true 
to  say  that  90  million  Russians  cannot  main- 
tain their  Empire  without  the  acquiescence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  free  world.  That  tru- 
ism stands  as  a  challenge  on  this  Mth  anni- 
versary of  Rumanian  Independence. 

I  Join  with  you  In  Icxtking  forward  to  the 
early  emancipation  ol  Rumania  and  all  the 
captive  non-Russian  nations.  Tou  have  my 
assurance  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  all  In 
my  power  to  hasten  that  inevitable  day. 


The  Kennedy  Coba  Failore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C,  CRAMER 

or  nx>an>A 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmsday.  May  14. 19ti 

Mr.  CRAMER     Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
fine  and  dlacemli]^  article  by  William 


V  Shannon,  of  the  New  York  Poet,  ap- 
peared in  the  Af>rll  11,  1963,  issue.  I 
think  it  deserves  the  attention  ot  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  therefore  in- 
clude It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
CxTBa  Pailttu 
(By  WlUlam  V.  Shannon) 

The  Kennedy  administration's  rupture  with 
Joae  Mlro  Cardona.  «v»«»"g  on  the  secxtnd 
annlTpeary  of  the  mtamanaged  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasuxi.  brings  to  a  dose  a  c:yc^e  ot  defeat, 
political  ignorance,  and  moral  confusion  In 
America's  relations  with  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tlcxi.  Everything  has  now  been  surrendered. 
Including  honor,  and  we  have  no  pcillcy  nor 
recourse  save  to  wait  for  wh&tever  good  or 
bad  tidings  the  future  may  bring.  Events 
have  p«uaed  out  of  our  handa 

It  Is  instructive  to  recaOl  the  state  of  af- 
fairs when  Mr.  Kennedy  took  office.  Castro, 
having  been  In  p>ower  for  3  years,  had  al- 
re(Mly  aligned  himself  with  the  Cocnmunista, 
brolten  with  the  liberal  elements  In  the  rev- 
olutionary coaUtloa.  and  was  far  advanced  In 
tranaforrnlng  an  indigenous  radlcaU  upris- 
ing Into  a  self -shackled  Communist  de- 
pendency. 

A  brave  and  active  underground  move- 
ment against  the  dictator  was  spreading, 
Exiles  in  Florida  were  alive  with  hope  for 
his  early  overthrow.  The  United  States, 
which  had  encouraged  Batista  to  depart  and 
whlc:h  had  originally  extended  a  sympathetic 
tolerance  to  the  Castro  government,  was  Ln 
a  strong  position  to  Influence  the  course  of 
events.  t>oth  In  its  own  national  Interest  and 
In  the  Interest  of  the  freedcan  ot  the  Cuban 
people.  There  were  then  no  Soviet  troops  and 
no  short-range  Soviet  missllss  In  Cuba. 

The  Kennedy  administration  took  offloe 
seemingly  committed  to  a  clear  and  sound 
pollcry  that  this  country  would  not  permit  a 
Communist  Cuba.  Snce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1833.  the  United  States  bad  taken 
the  (xxisistent  position  that  we  would  not 
allow  foreign  countries  to  establish  new  colo- 
nies or  export  alien  systems  of  government 
to  this  hemisphere.  Since  Oastro  had  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  stalking  horse  for  the  Com- 
munists, we  had  no  alternatives  except  to 
force  his  departure  or  compromise  our  his- 
toric position. 

There  were  only  two  ways  to  get  rid  of 
Castro.  One  was  to  organise  a  mixed  inva- 
sion of  Cubans  and  AmerlcMuis  under  ths 
aegis  erf  a  govemment-ln-exlle  whic^  we 
would  recognize.  The  other  was  to  cxganlze 
sabotage,  political  subversion  and  economic 
pressxire.  This  program  could  only  have  suc- 
ceeded if  the  administration  had  been  willing 
to  make  bold  political  decisions.  In  a  re- 
volutionary situation,  the  most  effective  al- 
ternative Is  usually  a  group  only  a  shade  less 
radical  than  the  faction  one  is  trying  to 
overthrow.  What  was  wanted  was  a  politi- 
cal leadership  for  the  Cuban  underground- 
and-exile  movement  that  shared  most  of 
Castro's  original  radic^al  social  and  economic 
program  but  disavowed  his  terrorism  and 
bis  llnlu  to  Moscow.  We  shall  never  know  if 
a  left-of -center  alternative,  properly  support- 
ed by  the  United  States,  could  have  brought 
Castro  down.  The  President  and  his  brother 
Robert  and  their  CIA  and  State  Department 
advisers  lacked  the  political  sophistication 
and  imagination  to  attempt  it. 

President  Kennedy  chose  the  more  direct 
alternative  ot  an  Invasion.  Since  the  Cuban 
exiles  ranged  from  radicals  to  reactionaries, 
a  temporary  coalition  was  pasted  together 
under  the  presidency  of  Mlro  Cardona.  an 
honorable  man  of  centrist  sympathies.  But 
this  coalition  was  not  recognized  as  a  govem- 
ment-ln-exlle.  The  administration  also  held 
back  from  providing  the  XJA.  troops  and 
planes  necessary  to  bolster  the  exile  force. 
Moreover,  the  CIA.  with  extraordinary  politi- 
cal obtxisensss.  placed  most  of  Its  reliance 
on  the  sons  of  tlie  wealthy  and  on  the  sup- 
porters cxf  the  fallen  Batista.  In  short,  the 
White  House  policymakers  avoided  the  polltl- 
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cal   choices  and   the  CIA  made   the  wrong 
ones. 

There  was  nothing  wrong.  In  my  Judgment, 
with  a  mixed  Cuban  and  Amerlc:an  military 
Intervention  to  throw  out  Castro  except  that 
once  embcu-ked  upon,  it  could  not  be  allowed 
to  fail.  President  Kennedy  did  allow  It  to 
fall. 

But  there  was  no  reason,  after  that  single 
defeat,  for  panic  or  despair.  The  polittc^al 
alternative  could  stiU  be  attempted,  al- 
though now  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances, or  a  second  successful  invasion  c»uld 
toe  properly  planned  and  carried  out.  In- 
stead, the  administration  did  nothing.  The 
18  wasted  months  from  April  1961  to  October 
19C2.  are  in  my  opinion,  a  worse  offense  on 
the  administration's  record  than  the  defeat 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  What  had  ap- 
peared to  be  a  flrm  resolve  to  get  rid  of  Castro 
proved,  after  only  one  setback,  to  l>e  made 
of  Jelly. 

The  only  ccmclusion  drawn  from  the  events 
of  April  1961  was  that  clandestine  operations 
are  impossible  in  a  democracy.  The  exiles 
and  the  underground  were  simply  written 
off  as  too  divided  and  unmanageable. 
Micawberlsm — "maybe  something  will  turn 
up" — reigned. 

What  turned  up  were  the  Russian  missiles. 
ELhrushchev  had  not  wasted  those  18  months. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  able  to  force  the  Russians 
to  withdraw  the  missiles  by  going  to  the  edge 
of  nuclear  war.  We  are  all  grateful  to  him 
that  his  resolute  firmness  in  October  suc- 
c:eeded,  but  he  is  sciarcely  entitled  to  any 
credit  for  handling  Cuban  affairs  in  such 
a  way  that  they  produced  a  nutlear  crisis. 
The  introduction  of  the  Soviet  missiles  com- 
pletely exposed  the  shallowness  of  thoee,  in 
the  administration  and  In  the  general  public, 
who  thought  we  could  happily  coexist  with  a 
Communist '  Cul>a.  Because  we  permitted 
Castro  to  stay  In  power,  Khrushchev  very 
nearly  outfianked  us  on  our  defenseless 
southern  border. 

The  long-rax\^e  missiles  are  presumably 
gone,  but  Cuba  is  far  stronger  mlUtarlly 
than  it  was  a  years  ago.  We  cannot  get  rid  of 
Castro  t>ecause  his  safety  has  now  become 
linked  with  Khrushchev's  prestige.  Cul>a 
has  liecome  like  Berlin,  a  hostage  in  the 
cold  war.  The  suppression  of  the  Cuban 
raiders  and  the  dropping  of  pcx>r  Mlro  Car- 
dona constitute  the  final  admission  that  we 
have  met  total  defeat  on  the  Cuban  front. 
The  Cuban  people  have  been  left  to  the 
mercies  of  their  l>earded  tyrant. 


Dost  Versos  Haman  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  icichi(;ak 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concrxssional 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Chronicle  of  Saturday, 
May  11.  1963  entitled  "Dogs  Versus 
Human  Rights." 

This  shows  the  feelings  of  people 
throughout  the  United  States  about  the 
denied  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
the  uniquely  difficult  situation  which  our 
Negro  citizens  find  themselves  in  In 
Birmingham. 

The  time  is  late  for  a  settlement  of  our 
problems  of  racial  discrimination  in  this 


country  and  unless  vigorous  action  is 
taken  the  future  presages  more  rather 
than  less  difficulty  with  citizens  uniting 
to  achieve  their  legitimate  rights  under 
the  laws  of  the  Constitution. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Doc;s  Veksus  Human  Rights 

The  use  of  fire  hoses  and  police  dogs  on 
Negro  children,  women  and  students  pro- 
testing racial  segregation  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  can  best  be  described  as  iMstiallty  at  its 
worst.  Some  of  the  demonstrators  were  so 
seriously  bitten  tliat  they  had  to  be 
hospitalized. 

This  monstrous  exhibition  of  raw  racialism 
has  inflicted  deep  wounds  that  will  not  soon 
heal.  It  is  beyond  btmian  xinderstandlng 
that  white  Soutliemers  who  trumpet  their 
racial  superiority  have  to  resort  to  brute 
force  rather  than  cold  logic  to  uphold  their 
supremacy. 

In  their  blind  prejudice,  tbey  under-rate 
the  march  of  lilstory.  They  misread  the 
mentality  and  the  will  of  the  new  Negro.  He 
registers  his  Impatience  by  demonstrating 
against  the  snail's  pace  of  desegregation. 

So  far,  the  demonstrations  have  been 
pecuxfui  and  orderly.  There  have  been  no 
Instancies  of  serloiis  physical  resistance  to 
local  police,  even  in  the  facje  of  provcx:atlon 
and  insufferable  molestation. 

Unceasing  exhortation  of  fearless  Negro 
leaders  such  as  Reverends  King  and  Shuttles- 
worth,  and  equally  fearless  cxxnmunlty  sup- 
port have  swollen  the  ranks  erf  the  prayer- 
marchers  and  Increased  the  frequency  erf 
their  demonstrations. 

How  long  the  peaceful  demonstrators  will 
remain  passive  when  fire  hoses  and  vicious 
police  dogs  are  turned  on  them,  is  problem- 
atical. Tempers  are  getting  short,  and  we 
predict  that  torce  wlU  meet  fcMxe  in  the  next 
confrontation. 

In  the  Birmingham  fray,  wcxnen  were 
kicked  in  the  stomacdi,  cihlldren  sustained 
head  woimds  that  caused  their  blood  to  mix 
with  their  tears.  And  all  were  carted  away 
in  police  wagons  and  school  busee  Uke  dead 
deer. 

There  are  limits  to  human  endurance  and 
forbearance.  Patience  ceases  to  t>e  a  virtue 
and  l>e<;omes  a  calme  whien  human  dignity 
and  human  rights  are  violated  at  will. 
Therell  be  much  mental  anguish,  and  much 
blood  spilled  until  ttie  social  denials  and  the 
economic  wrongs  are  redressed. 

This  Is  the  moment  erf  truth.  All  thoee 
who  beUeve  In  scx^lal  Justice  and  equal  e^>- 
portunity  wherever  they  may  l>e  and  whoeo- 
ever  they  may  be,  must  Join  hands  with  our 
brothers  In  the  struggle  for  Uberation  and 
recognition.  As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  used 
to  say:  "Danm  the  torpedoes,  full  speed 
ahead."  ^^ 


Federal-State  Partnershq)  in  the  Growth 
of  Eastern  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1965 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  Monday,  May  13, 
1963,  before  the  Greater  Middletown 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Middletown.  Conn., 
on  the  subject  "Federal-State  Partner- 
ship in  the  Growth  of  Eastern  Connecti- 
cut."   The  address  reads  as  follows: 


Pederal-Statx  Pastnxkship  in  thi  Qrowtr 

OF  EaSTZXN  CONNK?rTCUT 

(An    address    l>y    Congressman    William    L. 
St.     Onqz,     of    Connecticut,     t>efore     the 
Greater    Middletown    Real    Estate    Board 
May  13.  1963) 

Many  years  liave  now  passed  since  the 
professors  and  the  social  workers  realized 
that  large  centers  of  population  In  the  urlxin 
areas  provided  cmr  free  society  with  prob- 
lems which  are  not  easy  of  solution  and  not 
solvable  by  themselves.  In  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Nation  families  crowded  together  in 
slum  conditions  were  prcxjf  p>ostltlve  that 
the  American  way  of  life  was  but  an  empty 
dream  for  too  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  youngsters. 

Since  our  chUdren  are  the  greatest  asset 
which  this  country  has.  bec^ause  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  carry  on  when  our  generation 
leaves  off.  It  t)ec»me  Imperative  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  alleviate  at  least  the  worst 
conditions  tn  order  to  give  all  families  an 
opportunity  at  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  iiapplness.  City  blight  was  first  seriously 
attacked  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The 
years  that  have  Intervened  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  to  assess  the  progress  that  has 
l>een  made  and  a  chance  to  lcx>k  forward 
Into  the  future  to  see  whether  steps  already 
taken  have  headed  us  In  the  proper  dlrecrtlon. 

Let  us.  therefore,  examine  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  In  dealing  with  these  <»n- 
dltions  particularly  how  It  is  helping  In  the 
growth  of  eastern  Connecticut.  First,  a 
look  at  the  lcx»l  picture. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  once  again 
proven  to  t>e  a  leader  In  this  nationwide 
fight  to  Improve  living  conditions.  As  we 
review  renewal  activities  in  Connecticut,  we 
are  impressed  by  several  facts  which  empha- 
size thhe  success  of  the  renewal  effort  In 
oxir  State: 

1.  By  the  end  of  1962,  there  were  7 
completed  projects  and  31  projects  in  execu- 
tion, covering  nearly  2.000  acres  of  land.  An 
additional  1.600  acres  of  land  In  23  projects 
were  In  the  planning  and  preplanning  stage 
erf  the  renewal  prex^ss. 

2.  During  1962.  six  renewal  projects  were 
completed  and  at  least  another  six  were  ap- 
protuihing  virtual  completion. 

8.  A  total  of  236  acres  of  land  in  redi»vel- 
opment  areas  have  been  disposed  of  by  sale 
lease  or  dedication. 

4.  Commercial  and  industrial  reconstruc- 
tion now  underway  or  completed  in  renewal 
areas  approaches  4  million  square  feet. 

6.  A  total  of  860  housing  units  have  been 
provided  or  are  xmder  ctirrent  constructicm 
In  renewal  areas. 

6.  Investment  In  reconstruction  In  re- 
development areas — mostly  of  a  private  na- 
ture—currently totals  $100  million,  and  this 
investment  may  well  reach  fl  billion  within 
the  next  de<;ade. 

7.  Over  6,000  families  from  predominantly 
substandard  housing  have  l>eea  relocated  In 
renewal  areas. 

8.  Redevelopment  in  Connecticut  involves 
the  expenditure  or  commitment  erf  pubUc 
funds  totaling  nearly  $300  mllUon,  of  which 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  ts  providing  $200 
mlUlon,  the  State  $43  million  and  the  local 
governments  $55  million. 

The  success  of  urban  renewal  as  a  means 
of  revitalizing  our  communities  was  estab- 
lished in  1962.  As  I  mentioned  earUer,  6 
urban  renewal  proJecU  were  completed  in 
that  year  and,  of  the  31  projects  in  execu- 
tion, several  were  approaching  completion. 
Substantial  rebuilding  was  underway  In 
Ansonla.  Hartford.  New  Haven,  Putnam,  Sey- 
mour and  Torrlngton. 

There  is  a  multlpUer  effect  in  urban  re- 
newal which  serves  as  a  slgnlfle^ant  factCM'  in 
promoting  economic  activity.  Statistics  de- 
veloped by  the  U.S.  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  indicate  that  the  expenditure 
of  $1  of  public  funds  for  redevelopment  pur- 
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Tpomee  fenei-mt«a  an  expenditure  oi  over  (3 
of  prlTst«  caplt*l.  Since  the  net  oosta  o( 
renewml  project*  In  Connecticat  aprvozl* 
mate  9300  oUlUon  of  Pettaral.  Mate,  and  local 
funde.  prlTiite  inTeetmmt  ta  urban  grovtti 
recultlnc  from  tbeee  receval  projects  WUl 
probebly  approadi  91  bllllOQ  In  the  next  10 
years. 

The  Talu«  on  completion  at  current  coo- 
•Cructlon  lii  Connecticut's  urban  renewml 
umm  Is  now  approxlmatelj  tlOO  million. 
New  buildings  valued  In  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion  hATS  been  erected  In  fow  of  Connecti- 
cut's seven  completed  projects.  Building 
valued  at  nearly  197  million  are  under  con- 
struction or  have  been  completed  In  11 
projects  still  In  execution.  Ln  many  of 
which  more  iiew  construction  will  be  under- 
taken In  futiire  months.  In  addition  to 
850  housing  units,  this  InvestmenC  Involves 
the  flnanct.oj;  of  approximately  4.5  nUlUon 
square  feet  <tf  new  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  public  tLxr  space.  This  reconstruction 
exerts  a  sign  flcant  Impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  Stab}  In  terms  of  employment,  pro- 
duction and  business  activity. 

The  revltsilElng  Influence  of  urban  renewal 
extends,  honsver.  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  project  afeas  themselves.  Land,  near 
or  adjacent  t<>  the  project  areas  from  which 
the  blight  hss  been  eliminated  often  pro- 
vides choice  K  tes  for  new  commercial  enter- 
prises and  netr  realty  developments.  This  Is 
sotdktlmas  described  as  peripheral  redevelop- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  you  know  of  many 
examples  of  such  development  which  had  a 
beneficial  effei;t  on  the  community  and  on 
private  enterp-lse. 

Unless  large  parts  of  red-?velopment  areas 
are  used  for  nontaxable  public  purpoees. 
there  usiially  lure  substantial  tax  Increments 
for  ths  municipality  when  blighted  land 
with  substancard  buildings  Is  redeveloped 
and  new  residential,  conunerclal,  or  Indus- 
trial buildings  are  erected. 

Business  rekcatlons.  of  course,  have  many 
ramlfleatlons  Li  terms  of  loss  of  ethnic  trade 
In  the  older  ndghborhCKXls,  In  dUOcultles  In 
securing  flnanc  Ing  for  new  ventures,  and  In 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  older  business  peo- 
ple to  start  an;w  In  different  sturoundlngs. 
However,  whlls  marginal  companies  en- 
counter such  difficulties  In  adjustment,  most 
business  firms  can  adjust  fairly  readily  and 
many  of  them  grow  and  expand  markedly 
after  they  relocate  from  Mlgbted  areas. 

Let  me  dte  J^ist  one  example.  As  a  result 
of  urban  renewal  In  Hartford's  Front  street 
and  Windsor  street  areas.  360  oommercial 
and  Industrial  fLrms  were  assisted  In  success- 
ful relocations;  and  an  additional  190  firms 
were  relocated  by  reason  of  the  East-West 
highway,  whlcb  In  some  Instances  overlaps 
these  project  lireas.  Only  54  firms  went  out 
of  business  dtir  ng  these  operations.  That's 
about  10  perceiit  of  all  firms  In  the  area, 
and  many  of  .hese  went  out  of  business 
because  of  tho  ige  of  the  owaers. 

The  61  redevelopment  projects  In  Con- 
necticut, whlct.  I  listed  earlier  as  either 
completed,  in  ececutlon  or  In  planning.  In- 
volve public  funds  In  the  amount  of  some 
•300  million.  <)f  this  total,  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Federcl  Oovemment  provides  $200 
million,  the  State  943  mllUoB,  and  the  local 
governments  $t>5  million.  By  the  end  of 
19<t3.  the  State  had  advanced  to  the  com- 
munities grants  totaling  $13.5  million  as  Its 
share  of  the  coel.  of  renewal.  Tbe  balance  ot 
State  participation  consists  la  contracts  for 
further  asslstan<%  In  the  aznount  of  $7JS  mil- 
lion, and  In  reservations  for  projects  not  yet 
covered  by  assistance  agreements  in  the 
amount  of  $31.8  cnllUon. 

The  basic  p-liclple  of  the  urban  renewal 
process  Is  that  slums  and  blighted  areas  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  American  scene.  An 
underlying  fea^ire  ot  tbiM  oonoept  la  that 
safe  and  sanltaiT  houstng  should  be  avail- 
able  to  all.     In  Connecticut  we  have  ov«r 


9,500  acres  of  blighted  land  under  renewal 
treatment.  By  now.  more  than  6.000 
families  have  been  asslitecl  In  relocating 
from  predomlnanUy  substandarfl  bousing  In 
redevslopaMnt  areas. 

By  the  elimination  at  slums,  and  particu- 
larly slum  housing,  urbcm  renewal  makes 
possible  the  attainment  of  a  higher  standard 
oi  living  for  those  who  live,  work,  and  seek 
reet  and  recreation  In  our  urban  areas.  TO 
the  slum  child,  born  in  squalor  and  reared 
under  the  degrading  Influence  of  the  slum 
environment.  Integration  Into  a  new  commu- 
nity nuiy  do  much  more  than  provide  stand- 
ard bousing.  It  brings  him  into  contact  with 
a  way  of  life  to  wh)cb  he  had  previously 
never  been  exposed.  It  helps  to  do  away 
with  the  Influence  o€  the  alum  and.  In  Its 
place.  LmplanU  those  standards  which  are 
the  birthright  of  most  Americans.  Meaning- 
ful exposure  to  tbeee  standards  U  not  pos- 
sible for  those  living  In  slum  conditions. 

Many  of  our  cltlaens  In  the  blighted  areas 
not  only  live  but  often  work  and  seek  rec- 
reation within  the  depressing  confines  of  the 
slum.  This  confinement  creates  a  dangeroxis 
condition  involving  not  only  fire  and  health 
haaards,  but  also  social  unrest  and  crime 
requiring  continuing  surveillance  by  mti- 
nlolpal  agencies.  Theee  social  problems  can 
be  overcocne  only  by  the  elimination  of  the 
slum  and  giving  these  people  an  opportunity 
to  rebuild  their  lives  In  a  new  environment. 

Integration  of  slum  residents  Into  standard 
neighborhoods  may  Involve  many  problems, 
but  the  social  gains  to  be  realized  through 
this  Integration  will  eventually  Jxistify  the 
effort.  Solution  to  the  problems  relative  to 
this  transition  may  be  a  lengthy  process. 
State  and  local  social  organizations  should 
take  an  active  role  In  assisting  the  residents 
of  blighted  areas  to  become  adjusted  to  their 
new  environments. 

While  the  elimination  of  blight  is  the 
basic  and  ultimate  objective  of  urban  re- 
newal, there  are  a  number  of  social  goals 
which  go  beyond  the  leveling  of  slum  build- 
ings and  the  relocation  of  their  Inhabitants. 
These  goals  Include  also  the  establishment 
of  parks,  schools,  and  cultural  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  will  benefit  the  whole 
community.  This  aspect  of  renewal  helps 
to  create  a  living  environment  conducive  to 
healthy  growth  and  to  the  establishment  of 
strong  moral  and  spiritual  values  for  all. 

Smaller  conununltles  will  encounter  dif- 
ficulties In  financing  these  facilities.  While 
tax  increments  resulting  from  the  revltallza- 
tlon  of  business  districts  are  not  the  major 
objective  of  renewal,  they  sometimes  be- 
come an  Important  factor  since  they  help  to 
provide  the  resources  by  which  overall  com- 
munity renewal  may  be  achieved. 

As  renewal  programs  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  blight  In  our  State,  large 
tracts  of  land  are  being  made  available  for 
Industrial  and  commercial  use.  Land  pro- 
posed for  Industrial  and  commercial  use  now 
totals  900  acres  and  If  present  patterns  are 
continued  and  maximum  redevelopment  is 
achieved,  industrial  and  conunerclal  acreage 
opened  for  new  use  may  total  over  8.700  acres. 
The  existence  of  this  land  with  all  essential 
utilities  readily  available  throughout  urban- 
ized areas  In  the  State  will  be  a  significant 
factor  in  the  continuing  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  o\ir  economy  and  In  the  financial 
stability  of  our  conununltles. 

Although  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
are  considered  essential  to  the  renewal  proc- 
ess, they  have  not  been  given  as  much  recog- 
nition as  has  been  accorded  clearance  and 
reconstruction.  One  example,  however.  Is 
New  Haven's  Wooster  Square  project  which 
has  won  national  recognition  for  its  rehabili- 
tation work.  As  the  most  blighted  areas  are 
cleared  and  rebuilt,  there  is  a  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  benefits  of  rehabilitation.  A 
largw  number  of  our  communities  are  taking 
steps   to   Insure   against   the   recurrence   of 


blight  by  establishing  and  enforcing  sound 
housing  and  building  codes  and  zoning  regu- 
lations. 

We  now  have  over  3,500  acres  of  land 
under  treatment  for  urban  renewal  In  Con- 
necticut, but  estimates  made  by  the  Con- 
necticut Development  Commission  Indi- 
cate that  there  are  nearly  15.000  acres  of 
blight  where  no  action  toward  renewal  has 
been  undertaken  Of  thU  total.  3,400  acres 
are  located  In  39  communities  which  to 
date  have  shown  no  great  amount  of  Inter- 
est  In   urban   renewal. 

The  existence  of  thU  blight  is  a  challenge 
to  the  SUte  and  to  iU  municipalities.  While 
a  limited  amount  of  renewal  may  be  under- 
taken by  private  interests,  such  as  those 
who  carry  out  peripheral  projects,  the  vast 
bulk  of  this  renewal  must  be  carried  out  by 
public  agencies  If  the  needs  are  to  be  met. 
The  Development  Commission's  studies 
point  out  that.  If  renewal  is  to  continue  at 
the  present  rate,  by  1980.  the  blight  may 
be  reduced  to  between  6.000  and  8,000  acres, 
provided  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  the  inci- 
dence of  new  blight. 

This  review  of  renewal  achievements 
shows  that  during  the  7  years  since  Connect- 
icut first  participated  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  local  municipalities  In  the 
financing  of  urban  renewal,  much  has  been 
accomplished  toward  eliminating  slums  and 
revitalizing  Connecticut's  ciUes.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  not  Ignore  the  fact  that 
much  blight  still  exists  and  much  remains 
to  be  done  If  we  are  to  achieve  complete 
renewal.  The  need  and  the  challenge  are 
clear.  * 

This  need  and  challenge  can  be  met  by 
even  closer  cooperation  on  the  three  levels — 
local.  State,  and  Federal.  I  am  very  happy 
that  my  bfu;kground  and  experience  In  urban 
renewal  are  proving  most  helpful  to  me  in 
Washington  in  discussions  which  I  have  had 
and  continue  to  have  with  the  administrators 
of  urban  renewal  and  public  housing. 

In  this  connection,  I  was,  very  happy  to 
vote  last  month  In  favor  o*  the  amendment 
to  restore  the  siun  of  $450  million  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  for  proj- 
ects which  are  not  a  waste  or  boondoggle,  but 
on  the  contrary,  give  to  our  communities, 
especially  the  small-  and  medium-size  towns 
and  cities,  an  opportunity  to  construct  sani- 
tation facilities,  water  systems,  roads,  har- 
bor facilities,  city  streets,  bridges,  and  mu- 
nicipal buUdlngs.  It  U  quite  clear  that 
without  this  Federal  assistance  the  commu- 
nities involved  could  not  undertake  such 
projects.  These  expenditures  by  the  com- 
munities and  the  Federal  Oovernment  later 
will  pay  for  themselves  over  and  over 
through  more  employment,  improved  serv- 
ices, better  health,  better  living  oondltlons, 
and  happier  communities. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  which,  until  the 
end  of  January  of  this  year,  recedved  a  total 
of  $3,963,000  for  various  projects  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  iMX)gram,  is  vitally 
interested  in  legislation  of  this  sort. 

During  the  few  months  that  I  have  been 
in  Washington,  I  am  happy  that  I  have  been 
able  to  Intercede  with  the  Administrators 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration,  the  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  Snxall  Business  Administra- 
tion on  t)ehalf  of  our  communities,  ovu-  in- 
dustries, and  farmers,  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary liaison  and  help  between  our  National 
Capital  and  the  communities  of  the  Second 
District. 

Probably  the  best  example  to  be  cited  is 
the  case  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  where  6  lives 
were  lost  and  $3  million  property  damage 
done  in  the  disastrous  fiood  in  March  ot  this 
year.     As  a  restilt  of  this  type  ot  Interven- 
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tlon.  It  Is  expected  that  the  dty  ot  Norwich 
will  be  granted  matching  fimds  for  the  re- 
construction and  Improvement  ot  tbe 
destroyed  dam.  This  aid  U  expected  to  1>e 
expanded  so  as  to  provide  additional  flre  pro- 
tection facilities  and  recreational  facilities 
for  the  population  of  that  cotnmimity. 

I  was  recently  able  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  of  the  Ck>vemment  Op- 
erations Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  very  serious  problem  of  water 
poUuUon  In  the  State  of  ConnecUcut, 
especially  as  it  affects  our  second  district. 
It  ts  my  sincere  hope  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  hold  bearings  in  the  very 
near  future  within  the  district.  The  pollu- 
tion which  exists  In  our  rivers  and  streams 
has  been  a  serioxis  deterrent  to  some  com- 
munities to  the  expanslcm  of  housing  and  in- 
dustrial fadliUes. 

There  are  many  communities  In  eastern 
Connecticut  that  have  sufficient  water,  but 
what  U  necessary  Is  that  this  water  be  p\iri- 
fled.  I  believe  that  this  wlU  result  In  mak- 
ing available  to  our  State  and  our  commu- 
nities additional  Federal  fxinds,  first  to  con- 
trol and  then  to  eliminate  this  pollution. 
This  will  help  toward  improving  our  living 
oondltlons.  our  opportiinltiee  for  attracting 
new  Industry  and  creating  the  new  Jobs 
which  are  needed  so  badly,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  absorb  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  who  are  going  to  crowd  the  labor 
market  within  the  next  few  years. 

AD  of  these  activities,  with  honest,  sincere 
cooperation  on  the  part  erf  our  local.  State, 
and  Federal  authorlUes,  will  result  In  mak- 
ing eastern  Connecticut  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 
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past  vital  4^  years,  resxiltlng  In  loss  of 
1633"^  man-days — 810  man-years — **rn^ 
vital  to  the  safety  ot  this  country;  a  com- 
pletely free  g^t  to  our  enemies. 

Patriotism  was  flaunted,  to  make  work  ^r^d 
Invent  overtime.  Ditch  diggers  collected  as 
much  as  $287  a  week. 

Pipe  fitters  refused  to  allow  the  use  of 
manifolds  property  made  by  eati>erts  at  the 
factory.  But  they  permitted  (if  you  please) 
the  use  after  the  workers  sat  around  at  full 
pay  for  the  time  it  would  have  taken  them 
to  do  the  work  already  done.  They  cynically 
called  it  blessing  the  manifolds. 

Production  was  as  low  as  40  percent  of  a 
normal  day's  work. 

One  authority  believes  that  at  Cape 
Canaveral  alone  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
were  wasted  in  such  needless  charges. 

Remember  all  this  when  you  pay  yoxir  next 
and  next  and  next  tax  bills  tor  the  rest  of 
your  life. 


Labor's  Abnte  of  Power  Hurts  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER   - 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  irrespon- 
Rible  labor  bosses  have  helped  give  the 
Soviet  Union  an  unearned  advantage  in 
the  missile  race.  The  man-hours  lost 
through  strikes  to  secure  unreasonable 
demands  at  the  expense  of  all  the  tax- 
payers will  never  be  regained.  The  ac- 
tions of  a  few  have  tarnished  the  reputa- 
tions of  millions  of  honest,  patriotic 
American  workingmen  and  women. 

Labor,  like  all  other  segments  of  our 
society,  must  earn  respect  and  this  will 
be  achieved  only  through  responsible 
action,  not  in  flaunting  economic  power 
based  only  on  strength  without  regard 
to  Justice  or  reasonable  demands. 

What  the  strikes  at  missile  sites  and 
test  sites  have  done  is  staritly  revealed  in 
the  continuity  of  the  following  adver- 
tisement by  the  Warner  &  Swsusey  Co.  in 
this  week's  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  I  am  confident  the  majority  of 
union  members  share  my  concern  with 
actions  which  have  resulted  in  increas- 
ing Russian  strength  and  putting  the 
security  of  our  free  land  in  Jeopardy. 
"To  Russia,  Wrrn  T/Ovx" — A  163,000  Man-Dat 
MtHwn.B  Qap 

At  Cape  Canaveral  and  other  missile  con- 
struction and  t^t  sites  there  have  been  336 
strikes  and  similar  work  stoppages  In  the 


Tax  RedactioB  and  tiie  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OV  OKBOOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprQ  22, 19S3 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  for  tax  reduction  con- 
tinue to  command  major  attention 
throughout  the  country.  Many  people 
express  some  honest  doubt  about  the 
actual  impact  tax  reduction  will  hare 
on  the  economy.  Support  for  the  posi- 
tion that  a  major  cut  will  have  a  valuable 
and  far-reaching  efifect  has  come  from 
an  extremely  respected  quarter.  In  a 
letter  to  each  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Charles  K  Walker, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  points  to  the 
notable  success  of  last  year's  changes  in 
tax  treatment  of  investment  credit  and 
depreciation  as  an  additional  argument 
for  a  tax  cut. 

I  include  the  letter  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  under  leave  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks: 
Tm  Ameucaw   BANKOts  AsaociATroN, 

New  York,  NY.,  Hay  8, 1963. 
Hon.  WtLBTTS  D.  Mnjii, 
Chairman.  Ways  aiid  Means  Committee. 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DJC. 

Dka*  Ms.  CHATSMAif:  Seldom  to  the  field 
erf  economic  policy  has  an  analytical  Judg- 
ment been  so  quickly  and  decisively  con- 
firmed by  the  trend  of  events  as  the  enact- 
ment of  the  investment  credit  and  the  revi- 
sion of  the  depreciation  gxildellnea.  As  U 
pointed  out  In  the  enclosed  statement,  bxisl- 
nessmen  attribute  almoat  half  at  the 
projected  7-peTcent  rise  in  capital  spending 
few  1963  to  the  faster  writeoffs  and  the  tox 
credit. 

Consequently,  your  committee  U  to  be 
strongly  commended  for  enacting  the  credit 
In  the  face  of  business  and  labor  opposi- 
tion. The  Treasury  should  also  receive 
strong  oommendatlon  for  proposing  the 
credit  and  revising  the  guidelines.  I  am 
proud  that  spokesmen  for  The  American 
Bankers  Association  supported  both  of  these 
actions  last  year. 

As  Is  also  emphasized  to  the  statement, 
this  experience  strongly  supports  the  conclu- 
sion we  reached  to  our  testimony  before 
your  ocmmlttee  on  llarc^  16  that  "•  •  • 
dollar  for  dollar,  the  major  and  most  laeUng 


contribution  to  growth  stemming  from  tax- 
rate  reform  Ues  to  the  area  of  the  corporate 
tooome  tax."  The  reasons  for  this  oonclu- 
slon,  todudtog  special  emphasis  on  how  to- 
vestment  spendtog  creates  Jobs,  are  speUed 
out  to  the  statement. 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  now,  at  the 
time  your  committee  is  considering  the  tax 
legislatlcm  to  executive  sessions,  is  to  urge 
you  and  your  associates  to  give  serious,  con- 
sideration to  a  larger  reduction  to  the  corpo- 
rate tax  rate  than  the  President  has  pro- 
posed. We  are  convtoced  that  the  additional 
reduction,  even  If  postponed  to  1966  and  1967 
to  order  to  reduce  the  short-term  fiscal  im- 
pact, will  i>ay  dividends  many  times  over  to 
the  form  erf  more  Jobs  and  faster  growth. 

One  other  potot:  A  few  weeks  ago  a  press 
report  indicated  that  the  larger  bxistoess 
corporations  were  objecting  strongly  to  the 
speed-up  to  the  payments  proposed  by  the 
President.  As  Important  as  corporate  cash 
flow  is,  to  my  Judgment  it  Is  not  nearly  so 
Important  as  the  level  of  after-tax  profits. 
Thxis  It  seems  to  pie  that  the  large  corpora- 
tions would  be  well  advised  to  think  more  to 
terms  of  tHxiadenlng  long-term  profit  hori- 
zons through  tax-rate  reduction  rather  than 
In  temui  of  the  short-run  Impact  on  cash 
flow  of  the  proposed  speed-up. 

Needless  to  say,  a  further  staged  reduction 
to  the  corporate  rate  to,  say,  43  percent  by 
1967  would  do  much  to  convtoce  bustoess 
leaders  of  the  economic  efficacy  and  fairness 
of  the  overall  tax  reduction — tocludlng  the 
proposed  speed-up  to  taipayments  by  large 
corporations. 

If  not  too  late,  I  would  like  to  request  that 
this  letter  and  statement  be  placed  to  the 
record  at  the  heartogs.  In  any  event,  I  re- 
spectfully can  K  to  the  attention  of  you  and 
your  associates  on  the  conunlttee.  Copies 
of  the  letter  and  the  statement  are  betog 
sent  to  all  members  of  yotir  committee,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  a  few 
other  admtolstratlon  oOclals.  ^ 

Yours  sincerely. 

Craklxs  E.  W  alkzk. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


When  the  Largest  Emplojer  in  Town 
Shots  Down  the  Factory 

EX  PENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  oowKBcncxJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1$63 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  is  disturbing  me  a  great 
deal  is  the  closing  down  of  several  mills 
and  factories  In  my  district.  In  recent 
days,  for  example,  the  Cyril  Johnson 
Woolen  Co.,  of  Stafford  Spring.s,  Conn., 
announced  that  it  win  close  down  Its 
plant  within  the  next  few  months.  This 
means  that  some  250  people  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work. 

In  relatively  small  communities  of  this 
kind,  which  are  dependent  on  employ- 
ment and  income  obtained  at  these  fac- 
tories, a  shutdown  has  a  terrific  imp>act 
and  often  very  serious  repercussions  on 
the  whole  general  area.  I  have,  there- 
fore, requested  the  Office  of  Manpower, 
Automation,  and  Training  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  look  Into  the  situa- 
tion with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  re- 
training program  for  these  260  em- 
ployees. I  believe  that  if  the  prepara- 
tory work  for  setting  up  such  a  retrain- 
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ing  program  om  be  done  now  while 
these  people  are  still  employed,  perhapa 
It  will  be  po«8ibl:  to  train  them  for  other 
emplo3rment  and  the  community  win 
not  be  too  dra&tically  hit  when  the  plant 
is  closed  down. 

I  am  hopefully'  waiting  for  the  decision 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  mat- 
ter, as  are  also  \ht  families  of  these  250 
woriiers  and  Mti  whole  community  of 
Stafford  Sprini;;  and  its  ^/icinity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
situation,  there  appeared  tkn  excellent 
article  which  conveys  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  a  community  when  it  suddenly 
ktfles  Ita  major  source  of  income  and 
what  ha«  been  c  one  under  such  circum- 
stances In  som;  instances  This  experi- 
ence could  sei've  as  a  guide  for  other 
communities.  1"he  article  1b  written  by 
Lou  Edman  of  my  hometown  of  Putnam 
and  was  publLited  in  last  week's  issues 
of  the  Wlndh&ni  County  Obaenrer-Put- 
nam  Patriot  and  the  Stafford  Press  of 
Stafford  Sprlntrs.  Conn.  I  am  yery 
pleased  to  insert  the  article  into  the 
Rbcou)  and  cocimend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coL.eagues  and  the  public 
generally.    It  j-eads  as  follows: 

Lou  ■blKAJC 


Last  algbt.  around  10  o'clock,  a  friend 
eailed  tne  up  to  iiay  that  tlie  largest  employer 
In  hla  town  had  announced  that  the  factory 
was  abutting  dc<«n.  Today,  tbis  was  head- 
line news  In  all  the  area  papers. 

There  >s  noUiLog  more  derastatlng  to  a 
■nail  oommunlly  than  to  hare  its  principal 
employer  luddeily  go  out  ot  buslneaa,  par- 
tlc\il&rly  a  firm  that  has  been  In  operation 
for  three-quart* ni  of  a  century.  It  Is  likely 
that  as  many  a<  t.hree  generations  of  towns- 
folk have  worked  In  this  plant.  "The  mill," 
as  It  was  protMhly  called,  could  always  be 
looked  upon  as  a  place  to  find  a  Job,  when 
a  kid  got  out  of  Bchod  and  didn't  want  to 
leave  town. 

I  know  little  Hbout  ttie  company,  aside 
trom  what  was  la  today's  papers,  but  I'm 
wUllng  to  bet  th.it  the  local  people  always 
considered  It  their  ace  In  the  hole.  And  If 
the  firm  was  like  so  many  others  which  domi- 
nate the  local  Uidustrlal  oocnmunlty,  almost 
everyone  In  town  had  worked  there  at  one 
time  or  another.  Perhaps  It  was  a  short 
stint,  d^u-lng  t;ie  summer  vacations  from 
school:  perhaps  for  the  women,  during  the 
interval  between  high  school  and  the  first 
babies.  Others  started  there  at  their  first 
Jobs  and  tonlglit.  are  wondering  where  or 
whether  they  will  ever  find  another  one. 

It  Is  snudl  consolation  for  sue  to  write  that 
what  has  happened  Is  not  unique:  that  this 
has  been  going  on  all  over  New  England  foe 
the  past  two  decades,  especially  In  towns 
that  depend  on  textiles  for  their  livelihood. 
However,  there  have  been  aocne  remarkable 
coniebacks  from  what  seemed  ultimate  disas- 
ters for  small  communities  similarly  affected. 

One  ot  the  foremost  examples  Is  North 
Orosvenordale.  where  the  Cluett-Peabody  Co. 
plant  employed  as  many  as  1,200  people,  up 
to  1955.  As  an  example  of  the  factory's  Im- 
portance, the  population  of  the  town  It  was 
located  In  was  approximately  5.0O0.  In 
19S5.  the  company  closed  Its  plant  for  good. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  of  wtx'kers  were  left 
without  employnaent  and  no  otHer  skill  ex- 
cept those  learned  In  the  textUe  trade.  In 
the  center  of  the  small  town  stood  a  factory 
with  several  hundred  thousand  square  feet 
of  vacant  Industrial  space.  To  make  the 
situation  more  hopelesa,  the  nearest  city, 
Putnam  8  miles  south,  had  lost  three  textile 
plants  through  fire  and  flood  in  the  same 
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Oomy  as  it  may  sound,  local  businessmen 
and  dtlaens  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  formed 
a  corporation  and  bought  the  plant.  It  was 
a  oomblned  efTort  by  people  who  bad  a  choice 
ot  sitting  on  their  bands  and  moaning  about 
how  bad  things  were,  or  taking  action  Into 
their  own  hands. 

Seven  years  later,  toward  the  end  at  \991, 
the  last  square  foot  of  factory  space  had  been 
rented.  It  took  time,  but  today.  North 
Orosvenordale  ts  In  better  shape  than  at 
any  time  In  Its  history.  At  least  a  doeen  di- 
versified Industries  occupy  the  old  Cluett- 
Peabody  mill.  In  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago 
In  an  area  paper,  It  was  reported  that  the 
average  income  of  North  Orosvenordale  clU- 
aens  had  Increased  89  percent  over  a  like  pe- 
riod in  1966. 

Strange  to  say,  most  of  the  workers  em- 
ployed by  the  doaen  or  more  companies  which 
now  occupy  the  former  textile  mill,  are  en- 
gaged In  Jobs  far  renK>ved  from  textile  op- 
erations. Some  have  become  expert  furni- 
ture producers,  for  Jens  Rlsom.  a  firm  that 
moved  In  lata  In  1956  and  trained  Its  own 
people.  Some  run  plastic  molding  machines 
for  Colt's  Plastics  CO..  Inc  .  which  came  from 
Hartford  In  the  same  year  Others  are  bend- 
ing alumlniun  tubing  to  make  furniture  for 
O.  D.  Bending,  a  later  arrival. 

Most  ot  these  people  felt  the  world  had 
ended,  when  Cluett-Peabody  left  the  area. 
Today,  there  Is  a  different  feeUng.  The  town 
Is  prosperous,  there  are  Jobs  and  new  skills 
have  been  acqiilred.  It  dldnt  ha{^>en  over- 
night, but  it  did  happen. 

Tonight,  with  350  people  facing  the  loss  of 
their  Jobs  In  another  town.  It  may  not  help 
for  me  to  recollect  that  the  same  thing  took 
place  in  1954  in  North  Orosvenordale.  What 
is  reassuring  is  that  In  the  long  rxin.  M  Staf- 
ford Springs  follows  the  pattern  set  by  other 
towns  which  have  been  faced  with  the  same 
problem,  it  may  be  the  best  thing  that  has 
occurred  In  years. 

When  a  town  has  factory  space  and  people 
to  work  In  It.  you  have  a  combination  at- 
traotlve  to  all  Industry.  Just  dont  bide  the 
fact;  let  the  world  know.  North  Orosvenor- 
dale proved  the  point. 


LoTWf  Us  to  Death 


EXTENSIC»f  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MXBSotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri, 
Dr.  DtniwARo  Hall,  recently  sent  out  an 
excellent  newsletter  to  his  constituents 
in  Missouri's  Seventh  District.  In  it  he 
analyzes  how  the  political  concept  of  lib- 
eralism has  changed,  how  the  political 
label  "liberal"  has  grown  away  from  the 
liberalism  of  thought  and  spirit  which 
gave  it  birth,  how  today's  political  lib- 
erals have  come  full  circle  to  embrace 
the  very  thing  against  which  the  spirit 
of  liberalism  arose — regimentation  by  a 
central  authority.  Now  this  regimenta- 
tion is  expressed  in  terms  of  concern  for 
our  fellow  man.  destruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  justified  as  the  only  way  to  his 
salvation. 

DuHWAHD  Hall  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  of  pointing  up  these  things  In  his 
newsletter.  I  believe  it  should  be  shared 
with  the  entire  Congress  and  for  that 


reason,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  In- 
clude it  in  the  Rxcoai)  at  this  point: 
Toua  CoNoaxssicAN  Rkpostb  Fkom 

WASHOtOTOIf 

The  dlfferencea  that  divide  Members  at 
Congress  on  most  major  issues  today  are 
»aeed  on  much  more  than  mere  party  affilia- 
tion. 

Senators  and  Repreeentatlves  tend  to  be- 
come Identified  either  as  "conservatives"  or 
as  "liberals"  but  over  the  years  these  labels 
have  meant  different  thln^  to  different 
pMple. 

The  root  word  or  derivative  ot  liberal  is 
the  same  as  Uberty.  A  few  decades  ago,  those 
called  liberal  fought  to  take  the  power  away 
from  the  kings  and  emperors  and  to  give  it 
to  the  parliaments:  now  It  is  tiie  UlMrals 
who  are  anxious  to  give  more  and  more  power 
to  the  Executive  at  the  expense  ot  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  in  a  recent  syndicated 
oolumn,  took  note  ot  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  liberal  philosophy,  saying  that 
they  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of  dogma, 
whUe  Imagining  themselves  to  be  the  foes  of 
dogma. 

One  of  the  chief  characterlsUcs  of  tbe  pro- 
feealonal  llbo-al  In  Anverlca  Is  his  naive  be- 
lief in  the  corrective  power  ot  law.  (The 
attempt  to  solve  a  problran  with  a  8t\idy 
group  which  Inevitably  recommends  the 
problem  be  solved  by  "burying"  It  with 
money.) 

Every  time  the  liberal  sees  social  malad- 
justment or  a  personal  tragedy  he  wants  to 
pass  a  law  to  correct  it.  Oradually.  and  with 
the  best  IntenUons,  be  weaves  a  web  of  do's 
and  donts  that  paralyaes  the  individual. 

If  you  keep  on  passing  laws  to  obviate  every 
poesible  or  alleged  Injustice  you  arrive  even- 
tually at  the  ultimate  Injusttoe,  t^e  police 
state. 

Although  the  liberal  often  professes  con- 
tempt for  money,  he  has  almost  a  childllka 
ftklth  in  its  power.  What  he  cant  cure  wlUx 
a  law  he  thinks  he  can  cure  with  an  apinro- 
prlatlon. 

When  taxpayers  occasionally  balk  at  such 
expenditures  at  the  local  level,  he  demands 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  take  over,  on 
the  theory  that  the  farther  the  taxing  agency 
is  removed  fnnn  the  individual,  the  more 
chance  there  Is  that  the  Individual  will  be 
ooinplaoent  about  the  tax.  (It's  easy  to  ap- 
pear before  the  city  ooiincU,  but  how  many 
taxpayers  can  afford  to  go  to  Washington?) 

The  argument:  "If  Missouri  doesn't  take 
the  nx>ney,  Maine  will,"  Is  a  potent  one. 
Even  thoee  who  oppose  the  idea  can  be  ex- 
cused for  their  efforts  to  get  some  ot  their 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  spent  back  home. 

Therefore,  the  Uberal  arrives  quite  Ulogl- 
cally  at  his  advocacy  of  centraliaed  power  and 
bureaucracy.  Centralized  power  U  the  device 
by  which  the  normal  caution  of  the  taxpayer 
is  overwhelmed  by  his  desires.  It  outflanks 
our  traditional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  often  negates  patriotism. 

Federal  aid  to  all  schools,  the  liberal  be- 
lieves, will  provide  more  funds  without  rais- 
ing school  taxes.  (Never  mind  that  every 
school  board  in  the  country  is  far  men's  sol- 
vent today  than  the  Federal  Treasury  In 
terms  of  indebtedness.) 

Ninety  percent  Federal  highway  money 
means,  the  liberal  says,  that  he  won't  have 
to  pay  for  a  bond  issue.  Federal  welfare,  he 
thinks,  means  that  local  reeptonslblUty  can 
be  shirked.  (A  good  way  to  avoid  a  nagging 
conscience  when  the  Oommunlty  Chest  drive 
falls  short  of  its  goals.) 

Under  this  same  i^llosophy.  no  one  pays 
for  his  own  medical  care,  but  everyone  pays 
for  everybody  else's. 

One  problem  with  the  liberal  is  that  he's 
getting  way  beiilnd  the  times.  He  cant  ad- 
Just  his  dogmas  to  new  forces.  He  is  furious 
at  the  price  raising  attempt  by  United  States 
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steel,  but  vinable  to  ocmprehend  the  cost- 
fixing  powers  of  the  United  States  Steel  work- 
ers. (He  Is  unable  to  be  responsibly  progres- 
sive.) 

He  Is  Irate  about  the  greed  of  corporations 
and  the  evils  of  stock  options.  But  he  pleads 
that  the  criminal  In  the  park  who  stabs  for 
$20  is  a  deprived  person  who  wouldnt  have 
gone  wrong.  If  there  had  been  enough  social 
legislation. 

In  his  effort  to  cure  injustice,  he  forgets 
that  all  the  great  struggles  for  freedom  have 
been  directed  against  the  overblown  force 
of  big  government. 

The  liberal,  with  minor  interruptions,  has 
been  in  power  in  America  for  30  years.  He 
won't  admit  error.  He  has  concocted  his 
medicine,  and  as  our  colic  increases  he  merely 
calls  for  bigger  doses. 

"The  liberal  Is  a  nice  guy — but  he  is  loving 
us  to  death." 

The  mass  of  laws  and  expenditures  pro- 
posed by  the  New  Frontier  makes  Jenkins 
Lloyd  Jones  look  like  a  prof^et.  We  have 
been  regimented  too  long.  We  have  sub- 
jected an  entire  generation  to  credit-card 
living. 

BUls  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to 
solve  every  problem — as  though  we  could 
ever  legislate  o\ir  way  to  happiness. 

It's  so  easy  to  spend  at  the  Federal  level 
where  there  are  no  worries  about  whether 
income  equals  outgo.  And  so  we  have  a  $300 
billion  national  debt,  an  Increasing  outflow 
of  gold,  and  a  growing  demand  by  everyone 
to  get  some  erf  that  free  money  said  to  be 
available  In  Washington.  The  Santa  Claus 
complex  has  sUfled  self-help.  It's  sUll  not 
too  late  to  wake  up — but  the  time  is  getting 
shorter. 

DOBWAKD  a.  Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 

April  30, 19«S. 


Thomas    Vail    Named    Geveiand 
Dealer  Pablisher  and  Editor 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  and  highly  regarded  news- 
papers in  the  United  States,  has  a  new 
publisher  and  editor,  Mr.  Thomas  Vail. 
Mr.  Vail,  while  only  36  years  of  age,  Is 
highly  exr>erienced  in  the  newspaf>er 
field.  He  is  the  great  grandson  of  the 
late  Liberty  E.  Holden,  Mie  of  Cleveland's 
great  public  spirited  citizens  who  founded 
the  morning  and  Sunday  Plain  Dealer. 
Mr.  Vail  will  carry  on  the  fine  tradition 
of  this  great  Ohio  paper. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Detder  announcing  Mr. 
Vail's  appointment  as  publisher  and 
editor:  \ 

Thomas  Vail  was  named  yesterday  as  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  Plain  E>ealer. 

For  the  i>ast  2  years  he  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.  PrlM' 
to  that  he  was  a  reporter,  political  writer 
and  legislative  correspondent,  and  later 
worked  as  advertising  solicitor,  labor  nego- 
tiator and  In  the  accounting  office  and  dis- 
patch room. 

The  post  of  publisher  Is  a  newly  created 
one.  As  editor  he  succeeds  Wright  Bryan, 
who  resigned  Tuesday. 


Vail,  who  is  86.  is  the  great-grandson  ot 
the  late  Liberty  E.  Holden.  founder  of  the 
morning  and  Svmday  Plain  Dealer. 

L  F.  Frelberger,  chairman  ot  the  board, 
deecrlbed  the  appointment  as  an  "Ideal  com- 
bination of  responsibilities." 

"Tom  Vail's  enthusiasm  and  drive  are  sure 
to  inspire  the  staff  in  both  editorial  and 
business  offices  to  reach  new  heights,**  said 
Frelberger.  "We  look  forward  to  one  of  the 
brightest  periods  In  the  long  history  of  the 
Plain  Dealer." 

Commenting  on  his  appointment,  Vail 
said: 

"This  app>olntment  Is  a  great  challenge 
and  a  greater  responsibility.  We  Intend  to 
give  the  city  and  the  State  vigorous  and 
responslblle  leadership.  We  will  continue  a 
reputation  for  Integrity  and  excellence  estab- 
lished over  thei>e  many  years  by  our  loyal  and 
able  staff." 

Vail  was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Princeton  University  In  1949,  after  previous 
education  at  University  School  and  Deerfleld 
Academy.  He  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In  1944, 
coming  out  as  an  ensign  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

He  Is  a  directCM-  of  the  Art  Gravure  Corp., 
director  of  the  Holden  Estates  Co.,  trustee  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  member  of 
the  conference  board  of  This  Week  maga- 
zine, member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  and  of  the  press 
communications  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  tmstee  of 
the  Cuyahoga  unit,  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, member  of  the  advisory  board  erf  St. 
Vincent  Charity  Hospital,  trustee  of  the 
northern  region.  National  Conference  erf 
Christians  and  .Jews,  director  of  the  Cleve- 
land Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  ob- 
tain of  Team  3.  United  Appeal,  and  Welfare 
Federation  representative  to  the  Community 
Fund. 

He  Is  a  son  of  Herman  L.  Vail,  attorney  and 
president  of  the  Forest  City  Publlslilng  Co., 
and  the  late  Delia  White  Vail.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  fcwmer  Iris  Jennings,  of  New  YcM-k, 
have  three  children,  Slrl,  10;  Thonuts,  Jr., 
7;  and  Lawrence,  4.  They  live  In  Hunting 
Valley. 


Negro  Will  Head  Hudson  Doctors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GAILAGHER 

or   HXW    JCXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1938  a  young  physician.  Dr.  Clement  M. 
Jones,  then  recently  graduated  from 
the  Howard  University  Medical  School 
and  having  done  postgraduate  work  in 
surgery,  settled  in  my  home  city, 
Bayonne,  N.J.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  man  has  cared  for  the  ill  and 
disabled  "of  our  city  with  skill,  devotion, 
dedication,  and  kindliness.  He  has 
earned  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who 
know  him.  As  a  leader  in  majay  civic 
projects,  he  has  made  contribution  to  the 
community  outside  of  medicine.  Ba- 
yonne is  indeed  a  better  place  for  his 
coming  25  years  ago,  and  staying. 

On  May  7.  Dr.  Jones  was  Inducted  as 
the  president  of  the  Hudson  County 
(N.J.)  Medical  Society,  which  has  a 
membership  of  600.  He  Is  the  first  Negro 
to  be  so  honored. 

I  Include  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News  on 
May  7  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Nbobo  Will  Hxao  Hudson  Doctors 
(By  Rob«t  Kligore) 
BATOKm. — ^Dr.  Clement  M.  Jones,  a  dof;tor 
here  for  25  years,  will  be  Installed  tonight  as 
1968-04  president  of  the  Hudson  County 
Medical  Society.  Oae  of  600  doctors  in  the 
oo\mty  organization,  he  Is  the  first  Negro  to 
be  elected  president  of  a  county  medictd  so- 
ciety in  New  Jersey. 

Sitting  at  his  desk  In  his  office,  the  doctor's 
calm  and  unhurried  maiuier  belles  a  slgil  on 
the  wall  that  says:  "Pletxse  state  your  case 
quickly,  the  next  person  may  be  sicker  than 
you. 

Dr.  Jones  seems  to  find  time  for  everyone. 
He  explains:  "I  take  enough  time  and  never 
had  to  fear  a  patient's  return  because  I 
didn't." 

Probably  the  struggle  to  bec^nne  a  doctor 
tempered  him.  "It  wasn't  easy,"  he  admitted 
on  the  eve  of*  his  elevation  to  an  honored 
poit  in  a  society  founded  in  1861. 

fcowever,  most  of  the  har'lshlps  liave  been 
efonomic — not  racial,  according  to  the  doc- 
tor. He  worked  his  way  through  two  pre- 
dominantly Negro  unlvenltles  to  get,  his 
medical  degree.  A  graduate  of  public  high 
school  In  Nashville,  Tenn..  he  earned  his  AB 
degree  at  Lincoln  University  In  Chester 
(bounty.  Pa.,  In  1930.  "Tnat  was  the  depres- 
sion and  times  were  toi;gh,"  he  said.  He  was 
graduated  4  years  later  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity College  of  Medicine,  Washington,  with 
his  doctor  of  medicine  degree. 

As  a  student,  he  held  various  Jobs  during 
the  year.  He  was  a  porter  dxirlng  the  svim- 
mers  In  Albany,  N.Y.  I  always  had  a  part- 
time  Job  In  college,  anything  I  could  get. 
I  also  worked  during  the  Christmas  mall  rush 
In  Philadelphia." 

After  serving  his  Internship  and  surgical 
residency  at  hospitals  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he 
completed  a  course  In  surgery  at  New  York 
University  Postgraduate  School  and  Cook 
County  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

He  began  his  private  practice  In  Bayonne 
in  the  fall  of  193&  His  patients  Include  both 
Negroes  and  whites.  "You  see  my  waiting 
room,"  he  said,  "that's  my  answer."  It  was 
full,  with  about  half  of  each  race. 

Active  In  civic  affairs  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Jones  attended  by  Invitation  a  1960  inaugu- 
ration of  his  undergraduate  classmate.  Dr. 
Namdo  Azlkiwe,  the  first  native  governor 
general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  Nigeria,  following  the  Inde- 
pendence of  that  new  African  nation. 

Despite  his  busy  practice  and  his  active 
interest  In  several  medical  societies  and  _ 
local  charities,  such  as  the  Bayonne  Youth 
Center,  of  which  he  was  president  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Dr.  Jones  finds  time  to 
fish  and  golf.  "I  like  deep  sea  fishing 
especially,"  he  said,  showing  a  picture  of  a 
nasty  looking  shark  he  caught  recently. 
"It's  relaxing,  all  you  can  see  Is  water  all 
around  you." 

60N    ICKDICAL    STT7DKNT 

The  doctor  lives  at  454  Hudson  Boulevard, 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Lena  B.  Wood,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  They  have  two  children,  a 
son,  Merwood,  23,  a  medical  student  at  How- 
ard, and  Adelyn  Oliver,  21,  a  student  at  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 


The  Prixe  and  the  Risk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TCXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14, 1963 

Mr.    ALGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
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elude  an  editorial  from  the  U^.  News  It 
World  Reiwrt  of  May  20  reminding  the 
Negro  peojMe  what  Utey  stand  to  lose  If 
they  insis";  we  substitute  special  privi- 
lege for  the  rule  of  law. 

There  an?  few.  If  any.  who  deny  that 
injustices  liave  beer,  practiced.  There 
are  few  wto  would  deny  equal  protec- 
tion and  opportunity  ixnder  the  law  to  all 
our  people.  No  minority,  no  segment  of 
our  society  can  retain  for  all  tlmie  its 
freedom  if.  in  our  attempt  to  correct  In- 
justices. v/€'  abort  the  procedures  of  law 
and  order  iind  bring  about  contempt  for 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  hope  iJ".At  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  future  of  this  Republic  will  read 
"The  Prli«  and  the  Risk"  which  follows: 

I'm  PaiZB  AJTD  THX  ^ISK 

(Newspap'era  which  hare  Bympathlzed 
with  and  iupport«<l  th«  obJectWes  of  lbs 
Negro  orgaJilzatlona  that  seek  to  eliminate 
segregation  In  the  public  schools  and  In 
other  pubtl<:  facilities  are  beginning  to  quaa- 
tlon  the  tM  tics  of  some  of  the  Negro  leaden. 
The  editorial  which  la  reprinted  below  was 
written  bf  Joeeph  E.  Brans,  aaeoclate  editor 
of  the  Will  Street  Journal,  and  appeared  In 
that  newt  piper  on  May  B.  Mr.  Evans  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  risks  that  these  Negro 
leaders  run  in  alienating  public  opinion. 
For  certalrly  in  their  public  demonstrations 
demanding:  what  they  deem  to  be  constitu- 
tional rlf.'bts.  it  is  Inconsistent  for  them  to 
b«  engafeil  In  practices  which  violate  the 
customaiy  rules  of  law  designed  to  help  a 
conunun.tf  maintain  order  and  prevent  a 
state  of  aiarchy — David  Lawrence  ) 

For  yeu's  now  the  cause  of  the  Negro  peo- 
ple has  rightly  enjoyed  widespread  sympathy 
and  support.  Most  of  ua  In  this  coiintry. 
Including  many  wh:fte  people  In  the  South, 
do  not  be  leve  In  segregated  public  facilities 
or  In  lrt4!rferlng  with  any  citizen's  voting 
prlvUege.  The  Inevitable  problems  oTchange 
have  tuj-red  chiefly  on  the  speed  and  man- 
ner of  dc8<;gregatlon. 

The  Nefpxjes  have  bad  more  than  a  general 
feeling  working  for  them;  they  have  had 
the  specific  advocacy  of  the  most  influential 
coouner. tutors,  relli^ous  leaders,  and  Oor- 
•niznen:  ofllclals.  Sspeclally  since  the  1964 
Bopreme  Court  decision  they  have  bad  the 
Natlon'ii  legal  systeoi — Indeed,  the  whole  In- 
strumentality of  Oovernment — geared  to  the 
achievement  of  their  objectives. 

For  sU  these  reasons  the  pace  and  peace- 
fulness  of  desegregiitlon  so  far  has  been  little 
short  of  astonlshlrg.  There  has  been  slow- 
ness in  »ome  places,  violence  In  others,  but 
by  and  large  the  oration  can  be  proud  that 
It  has  (id justed  ro  well  to  such  dlfllcult 
changes.  The  Neg-oes  can  be  proud  that,  In 
seeking  their  endjt.  they  have  been  acting 
as  the  ugh  they  prized  the  world's  good 
opinion. 

That  Is  why  we  believe  they  should  now 
be  wary  lest  they  risk  losing  that  prize. 

Prom  the  smal.,  sporadic,  scattered  and 
relatively  quite  s:t-ln8  oX  a  few  years  ago 
have  grown  large  crganlzed  marches  on  cities. 
The  invasion  of  Birmingham  came  under  the 
label  of  nonviolent  demonstrating,  but  it 
was  all  too  likely  ;o  degenerate  Into  violence 
by  th(!  very  nature  of  the  undertaking. 

Wltiout  question,  the  Birmingham  au- 
thorities have  long  been  intransigent. 
Without  question,  the  JaUlng  of  little  chil- 
dren Is  a  sorry  8i>ectacle.  But  it  must  also 
be  asked  who  flrst  threw  the  little  children 
agalnitt  the  police  lines. 

Or  ':&n  it  serlmisly  be  argued  that  a  com- 
munli.y  should  do  nothing  whatsoever  when 
a  couple  of  thousand  organized  people — be 
they  women  ban-the-bomb  marchers  or  Ne- 
groes with  a  cauie — come  In,  parade  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  finally  erupt  in  a  spree 


of  stoning  the  police?  That  can  only  be  an 
argument  for  anarchy. 

There  Is  much  danger  In  this  snowballing 
effect.  The  bigger  the  mobs  the  worse  it 
gets;  some  signs  suggest  the  Birmingham 
mobs  have  got  beyond  the  control  of  the 
leaders.  Tet  even  so,  the  leaders  themselves 
appeal  for  funds  from  all  over  the  country 
to  carry  on  the  Birmingham  flght.  The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  has  called  for  demonstrations 
against  the  Blrmlngh.im  authorities  In  100 
key  cities  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas.  It 
doesnt  take  much  perception  to  see  where 
these  tactics  can  lead. 

Violent  defiance  ot  established  authority 
Is  a  last  resort  In  dvUlzed  society.  Men  do 
resort  to  it  when  all  legal  recourses  have 
been  exhausted  and  they  are  still  left  with 
great  grievances  and  no  hope.  But  that  Is 
not  at  all  the  case  here.  We  have  all  these 
elaboratA  legal  steps  so  that  men  will  not 
have  to  use  the  last  resort. 

Certainly  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  cause 
the  legal  and  other  channels  are  more  than 
open.  School  after  school,  and  many  other 
public  places  and  facilities,  have  already  been 
desegregated  by  legal  means.  Though  vio- 
lence finally  came  to  the  University  of  MU- 
Blaslppl.  the  lengthy  process  which  led  to  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Meredith  was  a  legal  one. 
Left  to  legal  means,  the  completion  ot  de- 
segregation In  time  Is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Negro  lead- 
ers feel  they  are  gaining  so  much  that  now 
Is  the  time  to  push  for  everything,  to  rivet 
the  Nation's  and  the  world's  attention  on 
their  problem  and  so  solve  it  once  and  for 
all.  But  It  could  be  unfortunate  for  their 
own  caxise;  If  they  turn  now  to  violence  in 
city  after  city.  North  and  South,  even  though 
the  law  and  so  much  else  Is  with  their  as- 
pirations, they  risk  slowing  the  course  on 
which  good  will  has  sped  them. 

If  mob  violence  is  a  last  resort,  then  it  is 
no  less  true  that  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind  Is  one  oC  the  most 
powerful  arms  In  the  Negroes  arsen^L  We 
hope  that,  under  the  spell  at  a  dangerous 
and  uncertain  weapon,  they  will  not  let  go 
of  that  prized  poeoeeslon. 


Cot  Spendinf — Taxes  Will  Go  Lower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNK80TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Impressed,  aa  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  be,  by  the  words  of  a  Minnesota 
editor,  on  the -subject  of  spending  and 
taxes.  Orville  Olson,  editor  of  the  Gib- 
bon Gazette,  had  the  following  to  say 
In  a  recent  issue : 

CxJT   Spkndino — Taxes   Will    Go   Lowxa 

What's  the  cause  of  the  present  national 
debt,  the  further  Increase  In  that  debt  that 
Is  certain  to  occur  this  year,  and  the  present 
level  of  taxation? 

This  is  not  so  simple-minded  a  question 
as  it  may  seem.  A  common  answer  is  to 
attribute  It  to  the  cost  of  national  defense. 
In  an  era  when  weapons  are  unbelievingly 
expensive.  And  it  Is  true  that  national  de- 
fense accounts  for  roughly  half  of  the  total 
Federal  budget,  and  Is  still  on  the  upswing. 

But  proportionately,  as  Nation's  Business 
points  out  In  its  April  Issue,  defense  has 
not  been  the  principal  villain  of  the  play. 
Since  1952  defense  spending  has  risen  30 
percent,  or  $11  billion  a  year.     But  nosde- 


fense  spending,  in  the  same  period,  has 
risen  104  percent,  or  $23  billion  a  year,  pre- 
cisely twice  as  much  In  dollar  terms. 

Moreover,  Nation's  Business  goes  on  to 
show  Federal  spending  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses, which  are  In  prospect,  will  rise  on  a 
wide  variety  of  fronts.  A  partial  list  in- 
cludes land,  water  and  power  projects,  rec- 
reational facilities,  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
grams, urban  renewal,  public  bousing,  rural 
electrification,  and  telephone  loans.  And 
this  Is  by  no  means  the  end. 

The  magazine  reports  that  pul}llc  assist- 
ance will  run  to  $3  billion  next  year,  as 
against  $3  billion  In  1960 — a  jump  of  50  per- 
cent. It  will  cost  more,  so  far  as  one  can 
see  now,  to  support  jiist  about  everything 
the  Oovernment  does,  plans  to  do.  and  wants 
to  do.  Areas  where  cost  reductions  are 
planned  are  almost  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth, 
and  that  Is  the  basic  problem  that  surrounds 
Sir.  Kennedy's  mlred-down  plan  for  tax  cuts. 

It  Is  the  most  obvious  of  truisms  to  say 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  pay  lees  In 
taxes — at  all  levels.  It  seems  a  cut  In  spend- 
ing Is  the  first  line  of  attack  before  a  tax  cut 
can  be  made. 

A  Kansas  City  man  said.  "A  tax  cut  alone 
would  only  be  like  taking  an  aspirin;  relief 
but  no  cure.  But  a  tax  c\it  plus  a  cut  in 
spending  would  give  the  country  a  boost  like 
we  haven't  had  in  a  long  time."  A  New  York 
lady  said,  "I  can't  afford  for  our  household 
all  the  idealistic  programs  that  woiild  be 
nice  for  us  as  a  family.  And  Mr.  Kennedy 
can't  afford  for  my  country  all  the  Idealistic 
programs  he  proposes." 

The    influential    Senator    McClellaw   has 
said  that  "Continued  excessive  spending  can  • 
only  result  In  chaos  and  fiscal  disaster." 


Ronald  Reagan   Speaks  Out— Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  XLLurois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  second 
of  a  series  of  articles,  dated  May  2. 
1962,  appearing  In  the  Dlzon  Evening 
Telegraph.  The  articles  Include  the 
text  of  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan's  lecture  at 
Dlxon  High  School  on  April  29,  1963. 

The  article  follows: 

What  Paio  FaxxookT? 

Last  May  speaking  on  NBC.  the  well-known 
American  Socialist  Upton  Sinclair  said.  "I 
dont  think  we've  ever  been  as  near  socialism 
as  we  are  at  this  hour.  I'm  satisfied  to  call 
it  progressive  or  advanced  democracy,  or 
whatever  you  please." 

Recently  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth.  our 
Amb4tfsador  to  India,  addressed  an  Indian 
audience.  He  told  them  that  under  their 
Socialist  government  they  had  only  managed 
to  nationalize  13  to  14  percent  of  their  econ- 
omy. And  then  be  boasted  that  in  America 
already  one-fifth  of  the  industrial  capacity 
of  our  Nation  is  planned,  fully  controlled  and 
disposed  of  by  Government.  A  government 
may  be  the  most  benevolent,  the  most  well- 
meaning  in  the  world,  but  when  it  attempts 
to  control  the  economy  and  operate  the  pro- 
duction of  a  nation,  it  must  eventually  use 
coercion  and  force  to  achieve  Its  purposes. 

Under  Urban  Renewal  we  have  seen  pro- 
tection of  the  ownership  of  private  property 
diluted  until  today  public  uae  Is  whatever 
GoTemment  planners  decide  it  shall  be. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reported  that  the 
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Federal  Housing  Administration  stopped  the 
construction  of  an  $8  million  apartment 
building  because  it  might  compete  for  ten- 
ants with  a  nearby  Urban  Renewal  program. 
Since  1933.  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
Statee  has  passed  laws  govemlrxg  \is  that  fill 
11  thick  volumes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Oovernment 
have  passed  regulations  oontrolllng  us  that 
fill  69  such  thick  volumes.  Many  of  these 
regulations  permit  agencies  to  bring  a  citi- 
zen before  the  agency  for  punishment. 
Many  of  them  are  "final  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  courts."  We  have  virtually 
lost  the  fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion—our protection  against  search  and  seiz- 
ure. How  many  of  us  realize  that  today  Fed- 
eral agents  can  Invade  a  man's  property  If 
they  siispect  him  of  violating  a  reg\ilatlon — 
not  a  law,  a  regulation — and  they  can  impose 
a  fine  without  a  formal  hearing,  let  alone 
a  trial  by  Jury?  And  if  a  fine  isn't  paid, 
they  can  seize  and  hold  his  property  or  sell 
it  at  auction  to  enforce  the  payment. 

Last  summer  a  man  In  New  YcM-k  State- 
dairy  farmer  by  the  name  of  Stalker — found 
his  cows  weren't  giving  enough  milk  to  satis- 
fy his  ciistomers  needs.  He  went  into  the 
market  and  bought  cream  In  20-quart  con- 
tainers to  aiigment  his  supply.  He  has  been 
fined  ^31,000,  the  fine  not  subject  to  review 
by  any  court.  The  fine?  Because  he  vio- 
lated a  regulation  ot  the  dairy  program  that 
said  In  buying  the  cream  he  ahouldn't  buy 
it  in  anything  larger  than  2-quart  con- 
tainers. 

In  the  South  a  farm  valued  at  $300,000 
Is  sold  at  auction  by  the  Oovernment  for 
am.OOO  to  enforce  payment  of  a  penalty  for 
violating  a  rtce-plantlng  qTX>ta. 

A  boy  with  a  6-acre  cotton  allotment  over- 
plants  by  a  traction  at  1  acre.  His  penalty 
i»  $52,  but  In  the  meantime  weather  de- 
stroys his  crops  so  he  plows  it  under  and 
joins  the  Navy.  The  Oovernment  spent  $01 
sending  a  man  to  San  Diego  to  collect  the 
$53. 

It's  no  wonder  farmers  are  in  trouble. 
One  bulletin  takes  750  words  to  define  a  farm 
and  another  700  words  to  explain  how  to  ap- 
ply the  definition.  Try  this  on  for  size — 
"Cotton  MQ  bulletin  1  Handlxx>k  601  (Rev. 
3) .  722  J  Definitions  as  u»ed  in  723  1  to  722.61 
and  In  all  documents  and  forms  In  connec- 
tion tJierevnth.  Unless  the  context  o^  sub- 
matter  otherwise  requires,  the  following 
terms  shall  have  the  following  meanings  and 
the  masciillne  shall  Include  the  feminine  and 
neuter  genders  and  the  singular  shall  Include 
the  plural."  Well,  yoo  know,  if  exciting 
refkding  like  that  catches  on — television's  go- 
ing right  out  the  window. 

We've  had  SO  years  to  see  the  connection 
between  subsidy  and  control:  SO  years  in 
which  our  Oovernment  has  invaded  a  section 
of  our  economy — the  agricultural  area — try- 
ing to  control  the  production  of  a  sxirplus. 
Today  the  surplus  is  bigger  than  ever  and 
BO  Is  the  program.  We've  paid  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  farmers  not  to  plant.  We've  spent 
$4  billion  paying  them  to  fertilize  and 
telling  them  how  to  increase  the  crop 
yield  per  acre.  In  10  years,  the  farm  support 
program  has  cost  the  Americans  $26  billion 
in  an  effort  to  control  this  surplus — sur- 
plus?— and  yet  in  that  same  period  we  have 
Imported  farm  products  from  foreign  coun- 
tries valued  at  $42  billion.  Bach  year  we  pay 
enough  for  not  growing  wheat  to  buy  eight 
loaves  of  bread  for  every  person  In  America 
every  day  of  the  year. 

Recently  a  reclamation  ix'oject  was  dedi- 
cated that's  going  to  take  water  from  the 
west  slope  of  the  Rockies  and  tunnel  it 
through  to  the  east  slope.  It's  the  Arkansas 
Pryingpsji  reclamation  project.  It  will 
prorate  out  at  a  coet  of  $296  for  every  acre 
irrigated.  But  there's  a  Oovernment  agency 
standing  by  waiting  to  pay  them  $40  an  acre 
not  to  plant  the  land  after  they  get  the 
water.    In  Blair,  Nebr.,  the  country  club  had 


14  acres  of  ground  it  didnt  need,  leased  It 
to  a  neighboring  farmer  who  planted  oom. 
Now  they've  decided  to  enlarge  the  gc^ 
course  so  they  toc^  the  14  acres  back  and 
the  Government  sent  the  country  ehib  a 
check  for  $288  for  tfJdng  comland  out  ot 
production. 

In  the  past  3  years  six  Government  agencies 
have  spent  upward  of  $36  million  telling 
poultry  raisers  how  to  Increase  egg  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  a  seventh  Govern- 
ment agency  has  spent  $12  million  buying 
surplus  eggs.  We  adopt  a  feed  grain  ixy>- 
gram  to  protect  the  family  farmer  and  some 
of  the  family  farmers  we  are  saving — well, 
the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  gets  $46,000 
a  year  from  this  program,  the  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  Airport  $6,800,  and  tiie  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Airport  $8,700.  The  city  of  St.  LoiUs  is  a 
family  farmer  to  the  t\ine  of  $12,000  a  year. 
Only  20  percent  of  the  farm  economy  Is  in 
this  program  of  regulation  and  subsidy. 
Eighty  percent  of  farming  is  still  out  in  the 
open  market,  governed  only  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  Most  farmers  believe 
today  and  have  testified  that  they  believe 
farming  should  be  returned  to  this  free 
competitive  system.  But  Government  never 
admits  that  it  can  be  at  fatUt  and  so  the 
Government  revealed  what  its  thinking  was 
as  it  suggested  a  cure  to  the  farm  mess  in 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  defeated  last  year 
by  Congress. 

The  80  percent  of  free  farming  should  be 
brought  into  the  program  with  the  20  per- 
cent and  to  that  end  they  demanded  a  pro- 
gram requiring  a  Federal  license  for  the 
planting,  the  harvesting,  and  disrtrlbutlOEi  at 
all  the  256  agricultural  {Mxtducts  in  this  Na- 
tion. This  program  would  have  meant  that 
even  a  housewife  oouldnt  have  planted  a 
backyard  garden  without  getting  a  FederaJ 
license  before  she  put  the  seeds  in  t£ke 
ground. 

In  the  same  bill  they  asked  for  the  right 
to  fine  and  imprison  farmers  who  would  not 
keep  boc^Ls  as  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
asked  for  the  right  to  buy  farms  at  his  dis- 
cretion through  condemnation,  forced  buy- 
ing, and  to  resell  them  to  private  IndlvidualB 
if  he  so  choose.  They  also  asked  for  the  rl^^t 
to  turn  over  all  fend  sm-plus  and  the  receipts 
of  the  sale  of  all  such  surpltis  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Now  we  have  a  depressed  areas  bill  and  we 
see  more  Government  red  tape  unfurl. 
There's  a  little  town  In  central  Oallfomia,  an 
agricultural  community,  that  has  Just  estab- 
lished a  record  for  prosperity — that  is,  by 
virtue  of  retail  sales  and  personal  bank  de- 
posits— but  under  this  new  bill  the  Oovern- 
ment has  declared  it  a  depressed  area.  It 
seems  that  In  the  sim:unerUme  in  this  agri- 
cultural community  a  «^nninp  company 
opens  to  can  the  vegetables.  Some  ot  tti» 
housewives  get  a  few  weeks  work  there  and 
pick  up  some  fall  spending  money.  Then 
someone  pointed  out  that  after  the  canning 
ootnpcmy  closed  they  were  eligible  for  \inem- 
ployment  Insurance  so  they've  been  doubling 
their  take.  Now  they're  depressed  because, 
under  this  bUl,  the  Labor  Department  de- 
termines depressed  areas  on  the  basis  of  &p- 
pUcatlons  for  unemploymmt  insurance. 
Now  they're  really  going  to  be  depressed  be- 
cause the  entire  prosperity  ot  the  community 
depends  on  importing  migrant  farm  pick- 
ers— crop  pickers — every  ^rlng  and  they 
cannot  do  this  imder  the  depressed  areas 
bill  so  they  have  a  committee  in  Waahlngtou 
asking  that  they  be  declared  undepressed 
and  the  Government  says,  "lie  do«wn  and  be 
depressed." 

On  the  International  scene  we  find  the 
same  pattern  of  nncontroiled  and  unreason- 
ing growth.  We  set  out  to  help  19  war- 
ravaged  countrtee.  Today  we  are  helping  97 
and  we  have  spent  over  a  $100  btUion. 

I  think  that  Christian  charity— charity  of 
the  God  of  Moses — ^requires  that  we  shotild 


Aar^  ot  our  superfluous  goods  with  our 
needy  neighbor,  but  I  don't  think  it  requires 
us  to  go  into  debt  to  see  that  he  has  an  egg 
In  his  beer.  Dr.  Howard  Kershner,  speaking 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Lebanon  recently, 
reported  a  conversation  in  which  the  Prime 
Mlnlst^  said  that  his  little  coimtry  had 
balanced  its  budget  every  year,  had  no  debt, 
no  defldt,  no  inflation,  and  had  increased 
its  gold  holdings  from  $30  to  $170  mil- 
lion. When  he  had  finished.  Dr.  Kersh- 
ner said,  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  my  country 
hasn't  balanced  Its  budget  in  36  out  of  the 
last  32  years.  Our  debt  is  greater  than  the 
combined  debt  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We're  losing  gold  so  fast  that  the 
very  stability  ot  our  currency  is  in  danger. 
We  have  chronic  inflation.  Do  you  think 
that  under  these  clrciunstances  we  should 
continue  to  give  yovu-  country  millions  of 
dollars  etuih  year?"  And  the  Prime  Minister 
said,  "No,  but  if  you're  foolish  -enough  to  do 
it,  we're  going  to  keep  on  taking  the  money." 

While  Congress  debated  lending  $100  mil- 
lion to  the  United  Nations  our  State  De- 
partment gave  the  United  Nations  $217  mil- 
lion out  of  aid  funds  and  the  United  Nations 
used  a  part  of  that  money  to  pay  the  dues  of 
other  nations  in  the  United  Nations.  One  of 
the  countries  we  helped  in  this  way — Castro's 
Cuba.  Government  outside  of  its  legltlnuite 
duties  does  nothing  as  well  or  as  econom- 
ically as  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

No  one  would  challenge  the  flne  purpose 
or  noble  goal  ot  the  Peace  Oori>s.  Indeed, 
we've  proven  this  over  a  long  period  ot  years 
with  oxir  support  of  missions  to  every  oomer 
of  the  world.  One  such  endeavor  sponsored 
by  a  religious  order  sends  volunteers  abroad 
and  cost  of  training  and  maintenance  is  $900 
a  year  for  each  volunteer.  The  Peace  Oorpe 
started  at  a  prorated  cost  of  $9,000  per  vol- 
unteer and  already  that  cost  has  gone  to 
$22,000. 


Nayy  Norte  G>rpt  Celebratet  55tli 
Annirertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  imtivKsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Is  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  I  am  proud  to  give  honor 
to  this  team  of  capable,  dedicated,  and 
courageous  women,  who  have  so  well 
served  the  men  and  women  of  our  Na- 
tion's Armed  Forces. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  director  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps,  Capt.  Ruth  A.  Erlck- 
son.  who  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Erlckson  of  Virginia,  Mlrm.  Her 
parents,  her  hometown,  the  State  of 
Mlrmesota,  and  the  whole  country  can 
well  be  proud  of  Ruth  Erlckson. 

Having  served  2  years  at  Colonial  Hos- 
pital, Rochester,  Minn.,  Captain  Erlck- 
son entered  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  on 
July  27.  1936.  Stationed  In  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii,  In  1940.  she  witnessed  the 
Japanese  attack  on  the  Island  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  and  she  waa  in  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  day  the  war  with  Japan 
ended. 

Captain  Erlckson  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  captain  on  July  1.  1960,  thus 
becoming  the  third  officer  In  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  to  be  promoted  to  that  rank 
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by  a  selection  board.  She  holds  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation.  American  Defense 
Senlce  Medal.  AalaUc-Paclflc  Serrlce 
Medal  with  ont*  star,  American  Theater 
Medal.  World  War  n  Victory  Medal. 
Nav7  Occupation  Service  Medal,  and  the 
National  Defense  Service  Medal.  She 
became  dlrecto]-  of  the  Nary  Nurse  Corps 
on  ifay  1.  1963.  and  I  know  she  has  been 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  an  out- 
standing job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  previously 
grafted  I  inse-t  In  the  Record  at  thl^ 
point  a  brief  history  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Con>8  wid  the  anniversary  greetings 
whi<^  have  been  extended  to  the  corps 
by  Captain  Erickson  and  by  Rear  Adm. 
K  C.  Kenney,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Siurgery  of  the  US.  Navy. 
Katt  Ktraas  Cou^  Cci.^»ats8  Its  55th 
AjtmrrmaAmT 

Th»  MuTM  Oorpa.  UJS.  Navy,  waa  estab- 
Uatifld  by  an  act  of  Con^reas  on  May  13.  1908. 
Firtean  moatlis  Liter  Bsthar  Voorheea  Hasson 
waa  appointed  Uie  first  supflrtnteadent.  By 
Ootobv  1.  1M6.  20  aunes.  Ut«r  called  tbo 
"sacred  30."  reported  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hos- 
pital in  Waahington.  D.C..  for  orientation 
and  duty. 

Th*  flnrt  nurses  regularly  assigned  to 
traJ3sf>ort  duty  reported  aboard  the  UJSJS. 
Oeorje  WashiJt^ton  in  December  1918  on 
wmc:i  Preeldent  WUaoa  saUed  to  Prance,  al- 
though nurses  previously  were  assigned 
briefly  to  transport  ships  in  1913. 

During  the  past  S6  years.  Navy  nurses  have 
MS  red  in  hospitals,  dlspenearles.  schools. 
atx>ard  ship,  and  with  air  groups  all  over  the 
world.  In  addition,  they  i^ve  organized  and 
directed  schools  of  nursing  for  native  women 
on  Guam  and  Samoa.  First  members  of  the 
Nary  Nurse  Corps  to  serve  outside  the 
Unlttid  States  reported  to  the  Philippines  In 
1910  land  shortly  after  to  Ouam.  Honolulu, 
Yokohama.  Samoa.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Cuba. 
Legislation  was  enacted  on  July  1.  1942, 
wtileia  gave  nurses  relative  rank  from  en- 
sign through  lieutenant  commander  grades. 
In  li>44  actual  rank  was  established.  Ttie 
Armj'-Navy  Nurses  Act  of  AprU  1947  created 
and  established  the  Nurse  Corps  as  a  per- 
manent staff  corps  of  the  VS.  Navy.  Capt. 
NWlln  DeWttt  became  the  &nt  director  of 
the  corps  as  a  permanent  staff  corps.  Legls- 
laticNi  passed  by  the  85th  Oongress  in  Au- 
gust 1967  created  three  additional  billets  in 
tha  i-ank  of  captain.  At  {x^esent  the  three 
capUilns  other  than  the  director  of  the 
corpf.  are:  Capt.  Alberta  Bxirk,  Capt.  Edwina 
Tbdd.  and  Capt.  Dorothy  Monahan. 

Known  as  Public  Law  85-155  this  legisla- 
tion also  provided  an  increase  in  promotions 
by  riimovlng  the  llmltatioos  in  selection  in 
the  firade  of  lieutenant  eommander:  increas- 
ing lelectlon  In  the  grades  of  commander  to 
6  pe.*cent  of  Nurse  Corps  officers  on  active 
duty. 

During  World  War  II  the  Nurse  Corps  was 
extended  to  11,088  including  both  meml}ers 
of  tlie  Regular  and  Reserve  Corps  on  active 
duty.  Nurses  within  continental  limits  were 
aasigned  to  40  naval  hospitals,  176  dispen- 
saries and  8  hospital  corps  schools.  They 
brought  niu^lng  care  to  the  frontlinee, 
atToard  12  hospital  ships,  in  air  evacuation 
of  casualties  and  to  foreign  lands  where 
American  women  had  never  been  seen  l>efore. 
At  luid  based  establishments  overseas  they 
were  assigned  to  naval  activities  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  Alaska.  Australia.  New  Hebrldsa. 
New  Zealand.  New  Caledonia.  Rtissel  TkI^iwi^ 
Solomon  Islands,  /Amlralty  i»\»jr>ti^  Marl- 
anas  Islands.  Kiigl&nd.  Aftica,  Italy.  New- 
foucdland.  Cuba.  Bermada.  and  Trinidad. 
When  the  surrender  was  signed  abroad  the 


V33.  MUaovri  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Japan  In  Au- 
gust 1M5.  nurses  were  stationed  aboard  the 
three  hospital  ships  of  the  Sd  Pleet.  waiting 
to  go  sehore  to  administer  care  to  the  allied 
prisoners  and  to  evacuate  them  from  Japan. 

Down  through  time's  unfailing  past  Navy 
nurses  have  proven  themselves  equal  to  their 
leader's  fondest  hopes.  Their  sacrifices, 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  thelr 
achlevements.  earned  them  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  fighting  men  and  of  their  coun- 
trymen. Ehirlng  World  War  I,  four  Navy 
nurses  were  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  for  out- 
standing service,  three  posthumously:  two 
others  won  Army  citations  for  "special,  meri- 
torious and  conspicuous  service."  In  World 
War  n  Cmdr.  Ann  A  Bematltus.  now  re- 
tired, was  the  first  person  In  the  naval  serv- 
ice to  receive  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  service 
with  the  Army  on  Bataan.  In  January  1945, 
a  destroyer,  the  XJ3.B.  Higbee.  named  for 
Lenah  S.  Higbee.  the  second  superintendent 
of  the  Nurse  Corps  and  one  of  the  first  four 
women  of  the  Navy  to  receive  the  Navy  Cross, 
became  the  first  fighting  ship  named  for  a 
won\an  in  the  servloe.  During  this  period 
13  nurses  were  awarded  Bronze  Star  Medals 
for  meritorious  achievement  and  service  In 
the  performance  of  duty:  11  received  Oold 
Stars  In  lieu  of  a  second  Bronze  Star  Medal; 
and  7  received  Commendation  Rlbtmns  for 
outstanding  service  In  l>otb  ITiirnpssn  and 
Pacific  theaters.  Twelve  nurses  wear  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge  of  the  Army  for 
especially  merttortous  service  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  42  have  utUt  commendations  for 
distinguished  service  alx>ard  the  XJ.BS.  Solace 
and  at  the  Naval  Hospital.  Pearl  Harbor,  at 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack.  Letters  of 
Commendation  have  been  awarded  to  several 
nurses  for  meritorious  service  aboard  hospital 
ships.  Dtuing  the  Korean  conflict  three 
Navy  nurses  won  the  Bronse  Star,  one  a 
letter  of  commendation  with  ribbon  and 
oocnbat  "V"  while  six  received  letters  of 
commend  atlon . 

Ciurently.  approximately  2.100  Navy 
nurses  serve  at  home,  at  sea.  and  abroad.  A 
majority  of  these  nurses  had  the  opportun- 
ity through  further  education  and  assign- 
ment to  become  proficient  in  numerous 
areas.  They  serve  in  the  clinical  areas  of 
medicine,  sxirgery.  pediatrics,  psychiatry, 
and  maternity.  Other  nursing  specialists 
are  assigned  to  areas  of  administration, 
supervision,  researoh,  nuclear  nursing,  blood 
tiank.  operating  room,  procurement,  anes- 
thesia, education,  and  clinical  specialties. 
The  Navy  Nurse  Corps  officers  maintain  their 
superiority  profeaslohally  and  educatlocuLlly 
by  keeping  abreast  of  current  developments 
in  nursing  and  allied  arts,  by  attending  con- 
tinuous inservlce  programs  In  all  naval  iios- 
pitals.  by  assignment  to  universities,  short 
courses  and  workshops  and  through  partici- 
pation In  professional  organizations  and 
community  programs. 

Capt.  Ruth  A.  Erlckson.  the  director  of 
the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  assumed  her  office  on 
May  1.  1983.  She.  along  with  her  predeces- 
sors, added  to  the  Nurse  Corps  history  by  her 
assignments  and  her  achievements.  Protn 
Noveml>er  1938  untU  April  1940.  Captain 
Erlckson  was  assigned  aboard  the  hospital 
ship.  VBS.  RelUf.  Prom  May  1940  unUl 
July  1942,  she  was  stationed  at  the  \33. 
Naval  Hospital.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  during 
which  time  she  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor. She  accompanied  the  first  war  casual- 
ties who  were  evacuated  to  t^e  United 
States  aboard  the  UJ3.S.  President  Coolidge 
on  December  19,  1941.  Prom  April  1945 
until  March  1048,  she  was  again  assigned 
aboard  a  hospital  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Haven,  as 
Chief  of  Nursing  Service,  and  arrived  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  the  day  hostilities  with  Japan 
ceased,  llius  she  was  in  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  day  when  World  War  n  began  and  ended. 


OazzTiNos  TO  Nuass  Coars  OmcxBs 

As  the  historical  date  of  the  55th  anni- 
versary of  tile  establishment  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  approcu;hes.  I  am  pleased  and 
iiappy  to  extend  my  greetings  and  heartiest 
congratulations  to  each  of  yoa. 

The  occasion  of  this  anniversary  affords 
all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  reflect  proudly 
on  the  achievements  of  nurses  serving  faith- 
fully through  the  years  and  to  view,  as  well, 
the  professional  progress  of  our  corps.  Each 
decade  In  the  past  55  years  of  the  corps"  ex- 
istence presents  vivid  Illustrations  of  the  de- 
votion to  duty,  personal  sacrifices  and  pro- 
fessional superiority  of  our  members.  We 
have  an  Illustrious  heritage,  and  one  of 
which  we  may  i>e  Justifiably  proud. 

On  this  anniversary.  I  am  sincerely  grate- 
ful for  your  individual  contributions,  your 
loyal  support  and  your  concern  with  the  Im- 
provement of  nursing.  As  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
officers,  you  are  recognixed  for  your  profi- 
ciency In  your  profession  and  yo\ir  marked 
ability  in  leadership.  All  of  these  have  been 
Instrumental  In  maintaining  lilgh  standards 
of  nursing  service  which  is  In  keeping  with 
the  traditions  of  the  Navy  and  will  con- 
tribute. I  feel  certain,  to  the  success  and 
future  progress  of  our  corps. 

My  warmest  personal  regards  and  sincere 
best  wishes  for  a  very  happy  anniversary. 
Rtttr  a.  EaicKsoif , 
Captain,  Nurae  Corps.  VS.  Wary, 

Direcfor,  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

To  the  Officers  of  the  Nofy  Nurse  Corps: 

On  this  memorable  occasion  of  your 
corps'  56th  anniversary.  I  extend  greetings 
and  hearty  congratulations  to  ail  of  you. 

As  very  Important  members  of  the  medical 
department  team,  your  devotion  to  duty  and 
your  contributions  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  ttiroughout  the 
world.  lend  strong  support  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  our  mission. 

You  have  adapted  nursing  practice  to  sup- 
port the  needs  of  a  nuclear -powered  Nary 
and  a  technological  a^  and  continue  to  keep 
stride  with  the  n^ildly  changing  concepts 
of  medical  and  nursing  service. 

Your  record  of  achievements  lias  been  a 
source  of  pride  to  all  memt>ers  of  the  medical 
department,  and  your  lustrous  history 
should  provide  inspiration  and  a  large  me<is- 
ure  of  satisfaction  to  the  thousands  of  pro- 
fessional women  who  tuive  served  in  the  Navy 
Niirse  Corps  during  the  past  56  years. 

Happy  birthday. 

■.   C.  KXNNST. 

Rear  Admiral.  Medical  Corps,  US. 
Nai-Tf. 

Surgeon  General. 


Hie  Way  of  Our  ScIiooU:  The  Politics  of 
Reli^oot  Equality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  NKW  Toax 
IN  THE"  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  one  of  these  sessions  the 
demand  of  our  Nation  for  better  educa- 
tion will  activate  the  Congress  to  act  In 
Its  appropriate  constitutional  role  of  leg- 
islators for  the  general  welfare.  When  It 
does  so  it  is  inexorable  that  we  will  be 
drawn  further  Into  the  conflict — the 
needless  but  evident  conflict  on  religion 
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in  education.  We  will  have  the  choice  of 
assisting  only  the  nonreligionists — there- 
by advancing  Ujelr  specific  religiosity  or 
aiding  all  approved  and  accredited 
schools  regardless  of  their  sectarian, 
nonsectarian,  or  sectless  public  nature. 
I  leave  It  to  the  wisdom  of  my  colleagues 
as  to  which  route  ^i  fits  the  compass 
of  the  general  welfare. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leafTues  a  brilliant  and  well-reasoned  note 
on  the  question  of  religion  in  education 
which  appears  in  America  magazine  un- 
der the  title  "The  PoliUcs  of  Religious 
Equality": 

Tmt  PoUTics  or  Religious  Equalitt 
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(By  Francis  Canavan) 
'•ConstltuUonal  law,"  said  Justice  Frank- 
furter, "Is  not  a  science,  but  politics." 

Sometime  late  this  spring,  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  win  hand  down  a  decision  in  two 
cases  involving  Bible  reading  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Prayer  la  puttllc  schools. 
Unless  the  Court  loses  Its  nerve  and  retreats 
from  tlie  posiUon  it  took  last  year  in  the 
New  York  prayer  case.  It  wUl  declare  these 
practices  unconstitutional.  Popular  reaction 
to  this  decision  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
is  likely  to  l>e  as  vehement  as  It  was  last  Jiine. 
The  reaction  will  also  Im  a  confused  one. 
We  have  a  peculiar  liabit  in  this  country  of 
turning  religious,  moral,  social,  and  economic 
conflicts  into  cases  in  constitutional  law. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  this  way  of 
9  handling  potentially  disruptive  disputes. 
But  it  often  serves  to  obscure  the  true  point 
at  issue. 

Thus,  In  the  prayer  and  Bll>le  reading  cases, 
the  question  is  thought  to  be  orus  of  religious 
liberty,  wlilch  Is  resolved  into  an  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  "an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion." I  suggest  that  the  question  is  at 
bottom  not  one  of  liberty  but  of  equality, 
and  Umt  it  Is  a  political  rather  tlian  a  legal 
question.  What  we  are  really  arguing  about 
is.  not  the  interpretation  of  a  constitutional 
clause,  but  the  application  of  a  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 
"All  men  are  created  equal." 

For,  with  all  our  faults  and  despite  the 
glaring  Inequities  that  mark  our  society, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  cocnmitted  to 
the  principle  of  equality.  That  Is  why,  slowly 
and  against  enormous  resistance,  we  are 
nonetheless  moving  toward  interracial  Jus- 
tice. It  is  also  the  basic  reason  why  church- 
state  relations  are  increasingly  eiigaglng  our 
attention. 

Church-state  is  freqyently  a  nUsnomer; 
in  the  New  York  prayer  case,  for  instance,  no 
church  was  involved.  But  in  litigation  in 
tills  field  there  is  always  a  question  of  the 
constitutional  relatlonslilp  between  govern- 
ment and  religion.  In  ail  of  these  cases, 
too.  what  is  at  issue  is  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plication of  our  commitment  to  equality  as 
it  affects  the  standing  of  our  different  reli- 
gious groups  before  Uie  law. 

That  church-state  relations  are  being 
a^fued  with  a  new  intensity  is  due,  first  of 
air  to  the  rise  in  numbers,  wealth  and  Influ- 
ence of  non -Protestant  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation. Catholics  on  the  one  iiand  and  Jews 
and  secular  humanists  on  the  other  are  ask- 
ing with  mounting  Insistence  for  more  equxJ 
treatment  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
mental.  institutions  and  the  distribution  of 
public  funds.  These  claims  affect  the  whole 
range  of  laws  and  Institutions  that  nuike  up 
the  modern  welfare  state.  But  the  demand 
for  a  new  Interpretation  of  religious  equality 
Is  pressed  hardest  In  tiie  field  of  education. 
Jewish  and  secularist  groups  want  the  last 
traces  of  religious  activity  removed  from  the 
public  school.  As  originally  established  in 
the  19th  century,  the  pubUc  school  was  aa 
interdenominational  Protestant  school,  nocv- 


sectarian  rather  than  simply  sectilar.  State 
<x>nstltutlons  obliged  It  not  to  teach  the  dis- 
tincUve  tenets  of  any  sect,  but  it  reflected 
the  religious  consensus  of  what  was  then 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people 
by  teaching  common  precepts  of  Ctiristlan 
morality  and  by  such  exercises  as  Bible 
reading  and  hymn  singing.  The  public 
scluxd  has  now  l>een  secularized  to  a  large 
extent  In  the  xu-banlzed  parts  of  the  country. 
But  many  Jews  and  presumably  all  secular- 
ists, supported  today  by  a  good  numl>er  of 
Protestant  spokesmen,  want  the  process  car- 
ried to  completion,  on  the  principle  that  tlie 
only  way  to  treat  all  l>elief8  equally  Is  to 
exclude  them  all  from  education. 

Catholics,  who  once  opposed  religion  in  the 
public  schools  as  Protestant,  now  generally 
favor  retaining  what  little  of  it  is  left,  on  the 
premise  tliat  the  acienowledgment  of  God's 
existence  is  part  of  ttie  national  tradition 
and  helps,  in  a  small  way,  to  preserve  the 
public  school  from  a  bias  against  religion. 
Many  Protestants  and  some  Jews  agree  with 
this  view. 

Tlie  major  interest  of  Catholics,  however, 
is  to  get  all  schools,  their  own  Included, 
recognized  as  serving  a  public  Interest  In  the 
education  of  children  and  to  make  this 
recognition  practical  by  liavlng  nonpublic 
education  Included  in  any  general  Federal 
program  of  aid  to  education. 

The  second  reason  why  church-state  rela- 
tions are  now  the  subject  of  more  public 
dispute  than  before  is  a  development  in  our 
constitutional  law.  The  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  of  Itself,  binds  only  the 
Federal  Government.  "Congress,"  says  the 
amendment,  "shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohllxltlnf 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  The  States  were 
left  free  by  the  amendment  to  regulate  the 
relation  l)etween  government  and  religion 
as  they  chose.  But  most  of  the  areas  In 
wlilch  religion  comes  Into  contact  with  gov- 
ernment He  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States  rather  than  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Such  are  marriage  and  the  family, 
public  morals,  the  protection  of  life  and 
health,  some  parts  of  criminal  and  clvU  law 
and,  supremely,  education. 

In  1925.  however,  the  Supreme  Court  l>e- 
gan  to  interpret  the  l*th  amendment  as 
meaning  that  the  flrst  amendment  was  bind- 
ing on  the  States  as  well  as  on  the  Federal 
Government.  It  was  not  until  1947,  only  16 
years  ago,  that  the  Court  for  the  flrst  time 
undertook  to  apply  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the 
States  and  their  administrative  subdivisions, 
such  as  coxmties.  municipalities  and  schocA 
districts. 

Prior  to  1947.  the  Court  had  decided  only 
three  cases  under  the  establishment  clause. 
All  three  had  Involved  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Court 
upheld  the  Government  against  tiie  cliarge 
that  It  had  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  establish 
a  religion. 

But  when  the  Court  Undertook,  in  1947.  to 
apply  the  establishment  clause  to  the  activi- 
ties of  State  and  local  governments,  it 
opened  up  a  wide  range  of  lltlgatlc«i.  Prof 
George  W.  Splcer,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, remarked  a  few  years  ago: 

"The  task  of  the  Coxirt  today  is  complicated 
not  only  by  the  absence  of  applloahle  Ju- 
dicial precedents,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause  have  l>een  obecured  by  the 
passage  of  time,  and  that  diverse  attitudes 
and  traditions  have  arisen  to  confuse  the 
accepted  meaning  of  the  clause,  if  such  can 
be  said  to  exist.  Even  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  modem  appUoaUon  of  the 
clause  Involves  situations  which  were  un- 
known to  the  framers  and  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  by  them."  (Th*  Supreme  Court 
■^    Fundamental     Freedoms."     Appleton. 


In  a  word,  in  determining  the  meaning  of 
the  establishment  clause,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  sailing  on  a  largely  uncliarted  sea.  Since 
1947,  the  Court  has  marked  off  a  few  reefs 
and  a  few  ciiannels.  We  now  know  that  it 
is  constitutionally  permitted  tar  a  State  or 
locality  to  pay  the  bus  fares  of  parochial  as 
well  as  public  and  other  private  school  pupUs, 
to  allow  released-time  religious  Instruction 
classes  outside  of  public  school  buildings  and 
to  enact  Sunday-closing  laws.  We  also 
know  that  a  SUte  is  forbidden  to  permit  re- 
leased-time classes  in  public  school  tniiid- 
ings  or  to  write  a  school  prayer.  A  State 
may  not  require  a  declaration  of  faith  in  God 
as  a  condition  for  public  olBce,  either. 

But  these  decisions  tell  us  comparatively 
little  about  the  meaning  of  "an  establish- 
ment of  religion."  Mra-eover.  it  Is  hard  to  find 
any  consistent  principle  running  through 
them.  Leonard  W.  Levy,  professor  of  consti- 
tutional history  at  Brandeis  University,  has 
crttlclzed  the  Covu-t  as  "extremely  inconsis- 
tent, even  erraUc  in  its  interjM-etatlon  erf  the 
establisiiment  clause"  (Commentary.  Sep- 
teml>er  1962) .  Many  who  do  not  sliare  Pro- 
fessor  Levy's  faith  In  a  perfect  separation 
l>etween  religion  and  government  as  the  clear 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  would  still 
agree  with  this  criticism. 

William  B.  Ball  recently  found  ("Religion 
in  Education:  A  Basis  for  Consensus")  tliat 
there  are  principles  in  existing  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  wlUch  tlie  Court  could 
base  an  equitable  soluUon  erf  the  problem  of 
reUglon  In  education.  But  he  wotUd  not 
venture.  I  suspect,  to  predict  that  the  Court 
wUl  in  fact  follow  those  principles  consU- 
tently  in  firture  decisions. 

An  important  concliislcMi  follows  from  all 
this.  It  is  that  we  are  making  up  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  first  amendment  as  we  go  along. 
One  certainly  cannot  accept  the  plea,  wlilch 
is  sometimes  advanced,  that  when  people 
bring  a  case  in  court  under  the  establish- 
ment clause,  they  are  only  seeking  to  pro- 
tect their  constitutional  rights.  T^ey  are 
usually.  In  fact,  asking  the  court  to  write  into 
consUtutlonal  law  their  conception  of  what 
their  rights  ought  to  be.  Incidentally,  they 
are  also  asking  for  a  new  deflnitton  of  the 
relationship  Ijetween  government  and  re- 
ligion, which  Is  a  public  matter  and  not 
merely  a  question  of  individual  rights. 

One  cannot  blame  people  for  doing  this 
But  we  should  realize  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  establishment  clause  of  the  flirt 
amendment  is  In  large  part  still  to  be  writ- 
ten. And  when  it  is  written.  It  will  not  be 
composed  by  the  Supreme  Court  acting  In  a 
vacuum.  The  Court  hears  argumenU  and 
studies  briefs  submitted  by  the  opposing 
parties  and  by  organizations  interested  in  a 
case.  From  these  briefs  the  Court  usually 
draws  the  arguments  which  it  uses  to  justify 
the  decision  It  hands  down.  The  ccmstitu- 
Uonal  law  of  the  United  States  does  not  re- 
sult from  unUateral  court  decrees,  but  from 
a  dialog  between  the  courts  and  the  lenl 
professicMi. 

It  would  also  be  unrealistic  to  ttiink  of  the 
legal  profession  as  acting  In  the  "church - 
state"  field  simply  as  the  defender  of  help- 
less individuals  against  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment. In  "A  Review  of  Church-State 
L«gal  Developments,  1961-62."  which  he 
wrote  for  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  (NCCJ  Background  Re- 
ports, September  1962),  George  B.  La  Nous 
said : 


'In  the  church-state  field,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  Amertcan  Jewish  Con- 
gress. Protestants  and  Other  Americans 
United,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference and.  more  recently,  Citizens  for  Edu- 
cational Freedom  play  Important  roles  In  theV 
process  of  getting  these  Issues  Into  court  A 
rough  estimate  would  be  that  In  at  least 
half  of  the  cases  discussed  one  of  these  or- 
ganizations played  a  role  in  initiating  or  de- 
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T*loptn«  tb«  ca«e  through  counMllng,  proTld- 
Ing  funds  or  legal  t&lent,  or  vubmltUng  an 
anii<;u«  curlA«  brief. " 

Lost  tall,  the  executive  secretary  of  Cltl- 
Eens  for  Educational  Freedom  assured  me 
that  his  organization  had  not  taken  part  In 
any  cases.  I  hiive  also  been  told  on  good 
authority  that  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Coiiference  Is  reluctant,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  encourage  court  action.  That 
would  indicate  that  the  other  three  organ- 
izations named  by  Mr.  La  Noue  are  the  ones 
most  lictlve  In  this  field. 

Be  .hat  as  it  may,  we  lire  In  a  pressure- 
group  democracy.  Chiuxh-state  cases  for 
the  most  part  <lo  not  come  spontaneously 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  They  are  started 
or  at  least  helped  along  the  way  by  organ- 
izations. This  fact  Ls  not  mentioned  in 
order  to  condemn  It  as  "a  bad  thing."  It  la 
slmpl}-  a  reality  which  we  ought  not  to  Ig- 
nore. 

Orgiuilzatl<»is  have  policies,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  which  they  take  cases  to  court. 
Where  the  case  demands  an  Interpretation 
of  the  eetabllBhment  clause,  the  organisa- 
tions taking  pan.  In  the  case  are  seeking  to 
write  Into  const.tutlonal  law  the  Interpre- 
tation af  governmental  relations  with  re- 
ligion which  most  favors  their  Interests  as 
they  s(«  them. 

Former  Justice  Fellz  Frankfurter  once  re- 
marke<l  that  "constitutional  law  •  •  •  is 
not  at  all  a  science,  but  applied  politics." 
He  had  a  good  point.  In  deciding  litigation 
concerning  the  establishment  clause,  the 
courts  are  engaged  In  an  essentially  politi- 
cal process.  They  are  trying,  though  with- 
out striking  success  so  far,  to  determine  the 
conditions  on  wtilch  the  diverse  rellgloiis 
groups  tha't  make  up  our  Nation  can  coexist 
on  trulf  equal  terms. 

Because  we  hat'e  a  national  commitment 
to  the  principle  <i<  equality,  each  contend- 
ing grcup  argues  for  the  Interpretation  of 
rellgk>\js  equality  which  best  suits  the  needs 
of  that  group,  haturally.  It  Is  prepared  to 
offer  equalUy  on  the  same  terms  to  all  other 
groups.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
definition  of  equa:ity  that  pleases  one  group 
will  seem  like  gei.ulne  equality  to  all  other 
groups.  The  Supreme  Court  will  eventually 
have  to  choose  axaong  the  contending  ver- 
sions of  eq\iallty  or,  more  likely,  wlU  come 
up  with  a  comprc«iilse  solution  that  will  fully 
satisfy  no  one. 

The  concept  of  i-ellglous  equality  which  Is 
being  advanced  most  vigorously  today  be- 
longs to  an  alliance  of  groups  which  we  nuty 
describe  generlcally  as  secularlzers.  Not  all 
of  these  people  are  secularists  In  their  p>er- 
sonal  Ixtllefs.  But  they  agree  In  wanting  a 
complete  separation  between  religion  and 
government,  that  ts.  a  total  secularization 
of  American  public  life  and  especially  af 
education. 

The  secularization  of  education  was  the 
bro<ul  Issue  Involved  In  the  New  York  prayer 
case  and  was  the  reason  why  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  evoked  so  strong  an  emo- 
tional response,  fncn  both  opponents  and 
partisans  ot  the  decision.  The  case  con- 
cerned the  recltatlcn  of  a  prayer,  composed 
by  the  State  Bocu-d  of  Regents,  In  New  York 
State^ubllc  schools 

The  cc'Urt  might  aave  found  this  practice 
unconstitutional,  hiul  It  so  chosen,  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  free  exercise  of  religion  clause 
of  the  First  Amendment.  In  that  event,  the 
court  would  have  decided  that  there  was 
some  defxee  of  coercion  of  school  children 
to.  Join  la  the  recitation  of  the  prayer,  de- 
spite the  rather  elaborate  provisions  made 
for  leaving  children  free  not  to  recite  It.  But 
the  cour'.  deliberately  excluded  that  argu- 
ment as  the  basis  of  Its  decision  and  chose 
to  find  that  recitation  at  the  prayer  In 
public  schools  was  an  unconstitutional  es- 
tablishment of  religion. 

"The  es'^abllEhment  clause."  said  the  Court, 
speaking  through  Justice  Hugo  Black,  "does 


not  depend  upon  any  showing  at  direct  gov- 
ernmental compulsion  and  U  violated  by 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  establish  an 
offlclal  religion  whether  those  laws  operate 
directly  to  coerce  nonobeervlng  Individuals 
or  not."  But  In  the  present  ease,  the  Coiirt 
said,  supplying  the  minor  premise  of  Its  ar- 
gument, "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  New 
York's  State  prayer  program  officially  estab- 
lishes the  religious  beliefs  embodied  in  the 
Regents'  prayer." 

The  court  thus  seemed  to  find  Itself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  author  of  the  first 
amendment,  James  Madison.  Dxirlng  the  de- 
bates on  the  first  amendment  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  1788,  Madison  said  that 
he  "apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  words  to 
be,  that  Congress  shoiild  not  eistabllsh  a  re- 
ligion and  enforce  the  legal  obeervatlon  ai  it 
by  law,  nor  compel  men  to  worship  Ood  In 
any  manner  contrary  to   their   conscience." 

But  one  quotes  Madison  In  church-state 
cases  only  when  he  ts  useful  and  serves  a  pur- 
pose. It  was  not  Jxutlce  Black's  purpose  In 
this  case  to  show  that  an  establishment  of 
religion  implies  coercion  In  favor  of  a  par- 
ticular religious  belief.  He  aimed  rather  at 
making  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  a  rigid  and  abstract  norm,  whose 
application  should  be  Independent  of  the 
question  whether  In  fact  ai.yone  had  suffered 
any  tangible  Injury  from  an  alleged  estab- 
lishment of  religion. 

The  year  before  the  Prayer  Case,  In  1961, 
Justice  Black  had  stated  the  content  of  this 
norm  In  the  case  of  Torcaso  v.  Watkim  (367 
VS.  488),  where  he  said: 

"Neither  (a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) can  constitutionally  pass  laws  or  Im- 
pose requirements  which  aid  all  religions  as 
against  nonbellevers,  and  neither  can  aid 
those  religions  based  on  a  belief  In  the  ex- 
istence of  Ood  as  against  those  religions 
founded  on  different  beliefs." 

In  a  footnote,  Jiistlce  Black  explained: 
"Among  religions  In  this  coxintry  which  do 
not  teach  what  would  generally  be  considered 
a  belief  in  the  existence  of  CKxl  are  Bud- 
dhism, Taoism,  Ethical  Culture,  Secular  Hu- 
manism,  and   others." 

In  allowing  Justice  Black  to  propound  this 
thesis,  the  Court  wrote  Itself  into  a  verbal 
mess,  as  Charles  M.  Whelan  remarked  In  these 
pages  last  week  ("Religion,  Orthoxody,  Pub- 
lic Schools") .  Presumably,  we  all  want  pub- 
lic schools  to  teach  children  to  be  kind,  hon- 
est, decent,  democratic  and.  In  a  word,  moral 
beings.  But  If  the  public  schools  may  do 
nothing  which  relates  these  moral  values  to 
belief  In  Ood,  then  the  schools  must  teach 
moral  principles  on  a  purely  Independent 
and  secular  basis.  That  Is  the  basis  on 
which  Ethical  Cultiire  and  Secular  Human- 
Ism  Inculcate  nwral  values — and  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to  de- 
clare that  they  are  "religions"  In  the  con- 
stitutional sense.  Thus  the  attempt  to 
achieve  a  radical  disestablishment  of  thelstlc 
religion  results  In  the  establishment  of  non- 
thelstlc  religion — paid  for,  of  course,  by 
taxes. 

The  conclusion  that  logically  should  fol- 
low from  the  Court's  position  Is  that  the 
religiously  neutral  public  school  Is  a  con- 
tradiction In  terms.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
public  school,  by  Its  natxire,  ts  an  Institution 
about  which  a  religiously  divided  community 
cannot  afford  to  be  overly  logical.  To  say 
the  least,  a  school  which  attempts  to  edu- 
cate children  of  different  religious  and  cul- 
tural backgrounds  In  the  same  classroom  has 
taken  on  a  dlfflciilt  task.  That  such  a  school 
exists  and  functions  at  all  is  due  only  to  the 
willingness  of  the  population  at  large  to  ac- 
cept certain   working   compromises. 

The  nature  and  content  of  these  compro- 
mises change  with  evolving  social  conditions. 
The  19th  century  working  arrangement, 
adopted  by  the  predominantly  Protestant 
population  of  that  day.  was  the  Interdenomi- 
national Protestant  public  school.    Catholic* 


and  Jews  oould  take  It  or  leave  it  as  they 
chose,  but  K  was  the  only  school  recognized 
as  serving  a  public  purpose.  That  arrange- 
ment no  longer  works.  But  tt  can  be  re- 
placed only  by  a  new  compromise  which  all 
major  groups  find  acceptable  In  practice,  If 
not  In  theory. 

But  there  Is  no  such  word  as  "compro- 
mise" In  the  lexicon  of  the  secularlzers. 
They  know  what  the  first  amendment  means: 
and  what  It  means.  In  their  Ideology,  Is  the 
absolute  secularization  of  all  education  which 
Is  supported  by  public  ftinds.  Nothing  less 
will  do. 

Secularization  Implies  three  main  conse- 
quences. The  first  Lb  that  the  public  school 
may  neither  perform  nor  allow  the  perform- 
ance of  any  religious  activity  within  Its  walls: 
no  prayer,  no  Blble-readlng,  no  Christmas 
carols,  etc.  Secondly,  the  public  school 
may  not  cooperate  with  rellgrloxis  Ixxllee  In 
religious  Instruction  through  releas^I^tlme 
classes,  either  within  or  outside  of  the  public 
school  buildings.  Finally,  no  private  school 
may  receive  public  funds,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, If  It  Includes  religious  Instruction  or 
practices  In  Its  teaching. 

Secularization  thus  understood  goes  far 
beyond  protecting  children  from  being  taught 
a  religion  other  than  their  own.  The  three 
principles  stated  above  have  to  be  taken 
together  and  In  oonjiuictlon  in  order  to 
grasp  the  true  meaning  of  the  secularlzers' 
policy.  It  amounts  to  saying:  What  we  don't 
want  for  our  children,  you  can't  have  for 
your  children,  unless  you  pay  for  It  out  of 
your  own  pocket. 

The  practical  difficulty  with  this  concep- 
tion of  religious  equality  Is  that,  to  too  many 
people.  It  seems  like  Inequality  and  discrimi- 
nation against  them.  For  that  reason.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  secularlzers'  thesis 
will  ultimately  prevail. 

As  a  political  Institution,  the  Supreme 
Ootirt  mxist  reflect  the  deep  convictions  of 
the  people  about  what  Is  Just.  In  our  demo- 
cractlc  system.  Justice  connotes  equality 
among  all  citizens  In  their  basic  rights.  This 
principle  must  furnish  the  premise  of  all 
discussion  of  church -state  relations  In  the 
United  States. 

But  many  Americans  will  not  easily  accept 
the  secularlzers'  pxirely  negative  conception 
of  equality;  the  least  common  denominator 
of  the  religions  of  America,  after  all.  Is  not 
unbelief.  In  my  opinion,  at  any  rate,  the 
American  people  will  eventually  see  the  need 
for  a  more  positive  equality  among  religious 
groups.  It  will  consist  In  equal  recognition 
of  the  deeply  felt  needs  of  all.  Including  the 
need,  felt  by  many  Americans,  for  religious 
training  as  an  element  In  the  education  of 
their  children. 
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Boston's  Plan  for  Javenile  Decency 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASaACHUSZTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent hearing  in  the  Educational  and  La- 
bor Conunlttee  on  the  subject  of  juvenile 
delinquency  has  once  agsdn  focused  at- 
tention on  this  most  disturbing  problem 
that  engulfs  increasing  numbers  of  our 
young  people. 

Fortunately,  the  87th  Congress  took  an 
Initial  but  giant  step  forward  in  an  ef- 
fort to  head  off  what  I>r.  Conant  has 
called  this  "social  dynamite"  in  our  ci- 
ties.   Through    the   enactment   of    the 


Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act,  funds  were  made 
available  to  organizations  In  our  cities  to 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  received  such 
a  planning  grant.  Its  community  or- 
ganization— Action  for  Boston  Commu- 
nity Development — has  undertaken  the 
enormous  task  of  developing  plans  to 
prevent  our  young  people  from  heading 
In  the  direction  of  crime.  Rather  than 
researching  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  focus  of  their  efforts  has 
been  on  developing  long-range  commu- 
nity plans  that  will  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
linquency In  the  future. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Boston  Herald 
concerning  the  progress  yiat  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Development  has 
made  In  its  study  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention.  The  plans  that  have 
been  formulated  to  date  are  very  en- 
couraging and  I  believe  offer  substantial 
hope  of  meeting  this  problem  in  the  fu- 
ture. Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development's  program  for  prevention 
stresses  the  need  for  job  and  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people  be- 
tween the  age  of  13  and  18  years. 

In  the  near  future,  Boston  will  be 
ready  to  move  Into  the  action  stage  of  Its 
program — a  program  that  I  believe  Is 
well  thought  out  and  offers  great  prom- 
ise of  success. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
feature  story  from  the  Boston  Herald 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  read  what  my  city  ts 
doing  to  combat  the  spread  of  juvenile 
delinquency : 
FrvK  Thousamd  Youngsters  in  Polici  Hands 

YiAai-T — Action   ros   Boston   CoMMcrNTTT 

Dkvzlopiocnt  To  Stddt  WHTa.  WHEXEroazs 

OF  Delinquknct 

Every  year,  6,000  Boston  youngsters  fall 
into  the  hands  of  police,  1 ,700  go  to  court  and 
200  are  committed  to  the  Touth  Bervloe 
Board. 

Why  has  a  city  with  such  a  proliferation  of 
public  and  private  resources  failed  Its  young 
so  spectacularly? 

^  FEOM  S^  TO  «i 

A  nedgling  organization.  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development,  has  taken  an  the 
outslzed  job  of  trying  to  &nd  out,  and  then 
of  trying  to  Qnd  out  what  to  do  about  it. 

In  the  process.  ABCD  will  work  with  tots  of 
3>4  years  and  young  men  and  women  of  21. 
It  will,  perhaps,  step  on  the  toes  of  some  of 
our  most  revered  sgenciea.  It  will  proOle 
the  potental  and  full-fledged  delinquent,  and 
In  doing  so  will  profile  the  nelghbor<hood  In 
which  he  lives,  studies,  and  plays. 

The  youth  program  of  ABCD,  an  agency 
conceived  to  attack  the  major  social  prob- 
lems of  urban  life,  was  outlined  this  week  by 
Daniel  I.  Cronln,  youth  program  director; 
Robert  Perl  man,  program  development  chief; 
and  Clarence  C.  Sherwood,  research  director. 

Starting  on  a  1159,400  sboeetrlng  provided 
by  the  President's  Juvenile  delinquency  con- 
trol program — and  with  financial  help  to  be 
sought  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  a 
variety  of  other  agencies — ABCD  will  create 
no  bureaucracy  of  Its  own,  but  will  work 
with  existing  agencies.    It  will  be  supported 


by  specialists  fro«n  virtually  every  phase  of 
youth  activity  In  the  city. 

Target  areas — ^low  Income,  high  in  delin- 
quency and  property  deterl<M^tion — wUl  be 
Rozbury,  Charlestown  and  the  South  End. 
Here  will  be  concentrated  the  ABCD's  pro- 
grams, which  will  be  tallcM^d  to  prevent  de- 
linquency rather  than  to  cure  its  symptoms. 

ABCD's  definition  of  a  delinquent,  Perl- 
man  said.  Lb  a  youth  who  has  had  contact 
with  the  law  for  offenses  that  would  be  con- 
sidered criminal  If  he  ^ere  adult. 

WIDK  kanqx 

"Many  look  on  a  delinquent  as  somebody 
who  Is  out  of  step  with  society  and  has  to 
be  returned  to  the  mold,"  he  said.  "0\ir 
Idea  Is  to  change  the  Institution  to  handle 
the  youth,  wlthoxit  necessarily  bringing 
about  any  deep  fundamental  changes  in 
the  person." 

The  range  of  the  ABCD  plans  Is  extremely 
wide;  It  will  work  In  the  schocH.  the  home, 
the  welfare  agency,  with  the  courts  and 
police.  The  program  Is  In  the  earliest  plan- 
ning stages.  Statistics  and  surveys  will  come 
first,  new  Ideas  and  action  later.  Ttie  first 
version  of  the  planning  should  be  com- 
pleted by  fall. 

"We're  trying  to  pull  together  existing 
data,"  Sherwood  said,  "In  any  given  agency 
you  find  a  number  of  different  kinds  ot  kids. 
Some  are  fine,  some  are  not.  And  It  Isnt 
just  the  agencies.  Little  Is  being  done  to 
study  parental  control.  We  want  to  fl"<i  out 
what  a  neighborhood  as  a  whole  Is  doing." 

The  end  product,  the  ABCD  leaders  sug- 
gested, may  be  recommendations  Involving 
where  stress  should  be  placed  and  money 
spent,  where  effort  Is  being  stinted  and 
where  wasted. 

In  the  delinquency  study,  specific  young- 
sters will  be  used;  It  will  not  be  all  statistics. 
"If  we  can  get  a  sample  of  kids  on  their  way 
to  trouble,  and  find  out  what  agencies  have 
contact  with  them,  who  spotted  them,  who's 
trying  to  help  and  Who  Isnt  and  should, 
that  should  be  useful,"  Perlman  said.  "A 
lot  of  them  slip  through  the  community 
service  net.  We  want  to  try  to  plug  the 
holes." 

JOBLXSS   YOUTH 

Because  the  jobless  youth  Is  trouble-prone, 
ABCD  expects  to  spend  considerable  effort 
In  this  area,  working  with  Federal  and  State 
labor  departments. 

"We'd  like  to  learn  what  spots  can  use 
more  young  people  and  how;  and  we  expect 
to  do  this  with  the  help  of  the  State  employ- 
ment service,"  Perlman  said.  "We  hap*  tor 
funds  to  help  set  up  centers  to  get  hold  of 
kids  out  of  work,  determine  their  capabili- 
ties and  provide  training  and  other  services." 

ABCD  wlU  study,  too,  the  quesUon  of 
whether  the  yoimg  are  being  trained  for  Jobs 
from  which  automation  and  other  factors 
will  remove  them;  and  whether  unemploy- 
ment among  the  young  Is  a  matter  of  job 
shortages  or  a  variance  between  skUls  and 
available  jobs. 

In  this  region,  the  delinquency  program 
Is  expected  to  dovetail  to  some  extent  with 
a  school  program  sought  by  the  Boston 
school  system  but  not  yet  approved  by 
ABCD's  board.  Should  the  anticipated  board 
approval  be  given.  Ford  Foundation  funds 
win  be  sought  to  put  the  program  in  action. 

The  Boston  school  committee  recently 
voted  $23,000  as  Its  share  of  a  start  on  several 
programs — none  new,  but  each  a  lltUe  differ- 
ent from  anything  now  being  done  here. 

No  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  the  school 
program  If  It  Is  approved,  Cronln  said. 

Effort  Is  contemplated  In  five  dlrecUons  on 
the  school  leveL 


Starting  at  the  bottom,  the  school  depart- 
ment wants  to  see  created  preklndergarten 
schools  for  yoxingsters  3«4  to  4>4  years  old 
In  disadvantage  areas.  Service  agencies  and 
the  schools  would  choose  children  with  dem- 
onstrated learning  problems.  The  object  Is 
to  get  them  off  to  an  even  start  with  their 
young  peers  at  kindergarten  time. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  dem- 
onstration program  would  use  full-time 
guidance  advisers,  Cronln  said,  with  a  par- 
ticular view  to  preventing  dropouts  "through 
the  use  of  such  community  resoiu'ces  as 
youth  counseling  and  emplojrment  centers 
where  special  testing  and  help  may  be  ob- 
tained." 

ABCD  pointed  out  that  today's  school  drop- 
outs are  tomorrow's  unemployables  and  po- 
tential sources  of  trouble. 

FXOBLZK    TOUTH8 

Problem  youngsters  would  be  handled 
with  school  adjustment  counseling,  chiefly 
on  the  elementary  level.  The  achoolM  would 
ilk*  to  see  several  full-time  specialists  with 
teaching  and  social  work  backgrounds  en- 
listed for  this. 

These  experts  woiild  work  not  only  In  tha 
school  but  also  with  the  family.  One  func- 
tion would  be  to  establish  criteria  for  tha 
youngsters  most  likely  to  get  Into  real 
trouble  later.  Boston  schools  have  such  a 
program  but  It  is  spread  very  thinly,  and 
educational  leaders  are  eager  to  learn  If  a 
aaturatloQ  effort  would  make  a  difference. 

In  the  belief  that  school  dropouts,  and 
to  some  extent  delinquency,  may  have  their 
beginnings  In  a  simple  InahUity  to  read  well, 
the  school  department  has  asked  ABCD  to 
generate  two  programs  In  this  field. 

Remedial  reading.  There  are  now  about 
50  teachers,  but  they  are  few  comparad  to 
the  need.  Authorities  want  to  teat  the  idea 
that  Intensive  remedial  reading  teaching  <^n 
reach  those  with  lower  intelligence  quotients 
than  Is  possible  with  present  resoxircea. 

Developmental  reading.  Up  to  now,  read- 
ing has  been  generally  considered  a  "sub- 
ject" only  to  the  sixth  grade.  In  this  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  actively  taught  at  tha 
Junior  high  level  with  all  teachers  parUclpat- 
Ing,  and  It  would  Extend  Into  aU  areas  at 
study. 


Free    Labor    Menaced    bj    GoverDmeBt 
laterrention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment has  been  in  the  protection  of  its 
freedom.  Now,  along  with  all  other  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  labor  is  faced  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  special  con- 
sideration— the  inevitable  result  is 
dictatorship. 

Short-sighted  labor  leaders,  spurred  by 
a  lust  for  power,  have  not  hesitated  to 
use  the  Federal  Government  to  shift  the 
balance  in  collective  bargaining  to  their 
side.  It  is  true  that  they  can  make  gains 
in  this  way,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
their  freedom. 
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The  final  result  of  the  road  we  are 
following  In  labor  lelatlona— the  "Road 
to  Futility"— is  Slimmed  up  in  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  I  include  at  Jiis  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Road  to  Putu-itt 

"Neitiier  ttk«  tnuUtloiuU  collective  bar- 
gaining pro<:e<luree  nor  the  present  labor  dU- 
pute  laws  are  working  to  tbe  public's  satis- 
faction, at  least  so  far  as  major  labor 
controversies  are  concerned.  •  •  •  If  col- 
lective barf-alnlng  can't  produce  peaceful 
•ettlements  ot  these  controversies,  the  public 
wUl." 

Thus  does  Labcx-  Secretary  Wlrts.  writing 
In  the  news[>aper  of  the  Masters.  Mates,  and 
Pilots  Union,  sum  up  a  problem  confronting 
not  only  thd  maritime  Industry  but  others 
as  well.  Alntady,  s«v«rat  of  the  public's  rep- 
resentatives In  OODcraM  *r*  urgliig.  as  a 
solution  for  maritime  disputes,  a  system  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  Oovemment- 
appolnted  boards — In  effect.  Federal  dicta- 
tion of  settlements. 

Mr.  Wlrtz.  together  with  union  leaders 
and  most  mj.nagement  oaclals.  rightly  op- 
poses this  prisposal.  But  few  people  seem 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  roots  of  the 
current  muddled  sltiiatlon. 

In  the  nurltlme  and  other  industries, 
lat>or  contract  negotiations  oncie  were  a  mat- 
ter for  a  single  employer  and  representatives 
of  his  worker),  both  sides  deeply  Interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  enterprise  that 
provided  jobs  md  profits.  But  unions,  with 
Government  uicouragement  and  govern- 
mental exemption  from  antitrust  laws,  soon 
grew  so  big  tbn.t  they  acqxilred  {>ower  to  close 
down  whole  In  lustrles  So  It  Is  that  strikes, 
once  matters  <>f  limited  local  concern,  can 
become  natlonid  nnergencles. 

In  its  effort  to  deal  with  such  emergen- 
cies, the  Oovei-nment  has  been  stepping  In 
ever  earlier.  )3oth  labor  and  management 
now  expect  sui^h  intervention  and  have  far 
less  incentive  !o  freely  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes. This  111  especially  true  of  unions, 
since  the  Oovi;mment'8  (iroposals  of  lat»— 
as  In  the  east  ciiast  dock  siTlke — tend  to  lean 
heavily  toward  abor's  side. 

If  It  Is  impoiislble  to  get  b(u;k  to  realistic 
bargaining  on  !i  local  basis,  then  more  Oov- 
emment  Intervention  Is  loevltable.  But  at 
least  everyone  ought  to  see  where  the  road 
is  leading  and  why.  And  they  should  also 
see  the  futility  of  trying  to  solve  a  problem 
largely  caxised  by  Oovemment  involvement 
by  embracing  outright  Oovemment  dicta- 
tion. 


Is  the  KcBBedy  Adminiiitration  Going  To 
S«n  Out  to  <!!astro  Further  by  Abandon- 
inf  Gaantanamo? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  nx)an>A 
nf  THX  HOat«  OF  RKP  RESENT ATIVCS 

T^ea^iay.  May  14.1963 

Mr  CRAMICR.  Mr  Speaker,  recent 
events  give  rl«  to  the  question,  is  the 
Kennedy  administration  going  to  sell  out 
further  to  Castro  and  Uie  Communists 
fegr  abandonltvt  Ouanlanamo'' 

This  question  mlcht  seem  improbable, 
but  all  slffns  point  In  that  dirertion. 
Why  dkl  Castro  aft<>r  making  this  as 
«M  of  his  demands  on  October  M.  II 


f 


when  the  blockade  was  barely  with- 
drawn, secure  from  BQirashchev  recent- 
ly a  restatement  of  this  demand  by 
Khrushchev  on  his  recent  visit  to  Russia 
if  It  was  not  their  intention  to  press  for 
this  removal? 

Why  did  the  Jackson  killing  of  the 
Cuban  spy  incident  come  to  light  at  this 
specific  time? 

Why  are  the  Cuban  Communist  border 
patrols  around  Guantanamo  suddenly 
causing  Incidents  of  rock  throwing,  with- 
out provocation? 

Why  is  the  administration  asking  for 
$18  million  to  further  improve  Roosevelt 
Roads  in  Puerto  Rico  which  would  be 
able  to  house  the  facilities  presently  at 
Ouantanamo? 

If  we  gave  in  on  Castro's  demand  for 
stopping  all  exile  raids  on  his  country, 
which  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
demands  to  remove  Ouantanamo,  what 
reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that  the 
second  demand  will  not  be  given  in  to  in 
that  the  first  was  conceded? 

These  are  all  startlingly  and  alarm- 
ingly Important  questions  and  they  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  founda- 
tion Is  being  laid  for  the  surrender  (rf 
Ouantanamo  to  Castro.  This  would  be 
one  of  the  blackest  days  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

This  is  a  view  shared  by  many  and 
I  site  the-  following  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  as  proof  thereof: 
Has   Dkai.   roa   OiJAirrAifAico   Bxxn   Madb? 

The  report  that  the  Pentagon  Is  request- 
ing $18  million  to  expand  Navy  facilities  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  touched  off  q>eculatlon  that 
the  United  States  may  be  preparing  to  with- 
draw from  Ouantanamo.  It  Is  claimed  that 
President  Kennedy  may  have  agreed  to  pull 
U.S.  forces  out  CKf  the  Cuban  base  in  his 
correspondence  with  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev last  October,  or  that  VS.  military 
authorities  are  merely  preparing  an  alterna- 
tive site  In  the  event  that  Castro  should 
force  us  out  of  Ouantanamo. 

Whatever  the  actual  facts  on  the  Cuban 
base.  It  does  seem  strange  that  such  a  large 
Increase  In  our  Puerto  Rico  naval  facilities 
Is  being  asked  at  this  Ume.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Insist  that  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cated need  for  this  Increase — unless  we  are 
preparing  to  move  Navy  and  Marine  forces 
from  Ouantanamo. 

Legally,  of  course,  the  United  States  can- 
not be  forced  out  of  the  Cuban  base.  In 
1903 — after  the  Spanish -American  War — we 
were  granted  a  W-year  lease  on  "Oltmo." 
The  original  treaty  set  an  annual  rent  of 
only  $3,000  for  the  b€Me.  an  exceptionally 
low  flg\ire  that  was  Indicative  of  OUban 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  its  help 
m  winning  Cuba's  Independence  from  Spain. 

In  1934.  this  treaty  was  renewed  and  ex- 
panded, granting  the  United  States  a  per- 
petual lease  on  Guaataaamo  which  could  be 
nullified  only  by  tiM  oonsent  of  both  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  or  if  we  voltmtarlly 
abandoned  the  site. 

Oonslderlng  tbs  value  of  the  bass  and  lU 
strategic  location.  It  would  be  sheer  sCu- 
pldtty  to  abandon  It.  An  old  installation. 
Ouantanamo  today  Is  ooe  of  tiM  most  mod- 
era  American  naval  baass  In  tlks  world  Its 
facilities  are  valiMd  •«  ^proalaMk$ely  $7« 
minion  It  ta  refM'tfad  m  mi  Maal  talr- 
w»ath«r  ipalMlat  SMitsr  for  ttis  Atlantic 
FIset      Its  feeitar  li  well   fortUtod 


country's  largest  warships.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  American  forces  on  Cuban  soil,  of 
course.  Is  of  Important  psychological  value 
and  a  tremendous  embarrassment  to  Castro. 

That  U  why  Pidel  llkted  US.  withdrawal 
from  Ouantanamo  as  one  of  his  five  major 
demands  last  October  28.  The  ultimatum, 
however,  was  primarily  a  face-saving  maneu- 
ver and  designed  for  local  consumption  in 
Cuba.  There  Is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
Castro  is  not  really  that  anxious  to  see  the 
United  States  pull  out  of  "Oltmo." 

Castro  badly  needs  the  American  dollars 
he  receives  for  our  occupation  of  the  base. 
Every  year  Fidel  makes  a  big  point  of  refiis- 
Ing  to  cash  the  annual  rent  checks — now 
about  $3,400.  But  he  never  falls  to  cash  the 
much  larger  check  we  give  h>"f  for  owr 
water  supply — amounting  to  about  $178,000. 
Much  more  important  to  him,  of  course,  are 
the  dollars  he  receives  from  the  S.400  Cubans 
employed  on  the  base.  The  annual  payroll 
comes  to  about  $7,600,000. 

If  It  were  n(9t  for  his  desperate  need  of 
these  dollars.  Castro  naturally  wotild  be 
anxious  to  see  us  leave  Ouantanamo.  He 
may.  In  fact,  feel  that  our  departure  would 
be  more  valuable  than  this  revenue.  And 
we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  If  and  when 
we  do  leave  the  base.  Castro  will  blow  up 
the  move  Into  one  of  the  biggest  prop«gan(to 
victories  in  history. 

That  Is  why  we  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  entertain  the  Idea  of  allow- 
ing our  forces  to  be  puished  off  the  base, 
much  less  giving  up  the  facility  vcduntarlly. 


Hack  Finn   Not   for   Educationa] 
Boreaocrats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Samuel 
Clemens  was  one  of  Americas  greatest 
authors  and  his  Huckleberry  Plnn  has 
become  a  classic  not  only  in  this  country 
but  around  the  world.  No  book  gives 
a  better  picture  of  the  steamboat  era  of 
our  own  Mississippi  River,  and  a  char- 
acter study  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  a  manner  so  ridiculous  It  would  be 
funny  If  It  were  not  tragic,  Philadelphia 
school  bureaucrats  have  decided  that 
they  can  improve  upon  Mark  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Plnn. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  published 
this  editorial  on  April  30 : 

MomcrrsHTNcs  WrrH  Hoca  Finn 

Literary  vandalism  seems  to  be  as  endless 
as  the  making  of  books  Itself,  as  witness  the 
Philadelphia  school  officials'  rewriting  of 
Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn."  along 
with  other  classics,  with  the  avowed  Inten- 
tions of  toning  down  violence,  simplifying 
the  dialect  and  eliminating  unfavorable  ref- 
erences to  Negroes 

8am  Clemens  would  have  written  a 
scorcher  at  a  philippic  about  that  one  He 
would  have  been  even  more  smsssd  to  learn 
that  be  was  considered  unfrleodly  to  Negross 
than  be  would  have  been  to  b«ar  that 
Ffclladslphlaos    eonatd^ed     Uksanselvaa    au- 
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new  Illustrations  for  "Alice  in  Wonderland, - 
Sir  John  Tennlel's  drawings  for  which  have 
become  a  classic  on  their  own  account  and 
Inseparable  from  Lewis  Carroll's  fantasy. 
"Let's  let  the  Tennleis  stand,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  re-do  the  text."  Mr.  Thurber  thought 
that  was  about  as  rldlculoiu  as  one  coxUd  get, 
but  then  he  hadn't  heard  the  latest 
from  Philadelphia. 


news 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  thx  UNrrxD  States 
Tm-B  44.  SxcnoN  181.  Cono«issional 
Recoko:   axxanoemxnt.  sttlx.  ooktents. 
AND  INDXXI8.— The  Jolnt  Oonunlttee  on 
Printing  shall  have   control  of  the  ar- 
rangement   and   style   of    the    Congres- 
sional Reooro,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress    and    at   the   cloee   thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  189B,  c.  23.  |  13.  28  SUt.  803.) 
TrrLE  44.  Section   isab.  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DLACRAMs. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Prtntlng.     (June  20, 
1936.  c.  830,  I  2,  49  Stat.  1S4«.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention   of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and   Delegates   Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  corisecu- 
tlve  Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  >4 -point  type: 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  RscoRD  shall  be  printed  In  6 V^ -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalla  shall  be  printed  In 
8-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  pspers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuteript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing OAcs  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pna  In 
ordar  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rsooas  is- 

on  the  following  morning,  and  If  all  of 

Banuscrlpt  Is  not  furnisbed  at  the  tUne 

the  Public  Printer  Is  autikurUMd  to 

It  frum  the  Raooas  for  I  day     lo  no 

wUI  a  spssch  be  pnntad  la  the  Raross  of 

tfaf  ml  Ms  <ainst|  If  ite  ■■■Mstrtpi  is 


p.m.,    to    insiu-e    publication    the   following 
morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speAihes  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  tyije,  and  not  more  than 
six  Bits  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Fubllc  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjoiu'nment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Vf hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  i^nt  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  Hovise,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjotu-nment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  ths  respective 
Houses 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
deslgnau  and  dUUnrUy  mark  the  lead  item 
smong  tlHir  satensions  When  both  Houses 
are  In  wmatam  and  subaUt  estenatons.  the 
lead  tten  sIkaU  be  rhsMi*  'ran  ooe  mourn 
to  ths  oUmt  la  »tf  — >s  tsMM*.  with  tbs  la- 


limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Reooro 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rtUe  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  cbnsldered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  rettim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  plac« 
In  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rbcoko, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  tor  eight  pages  (minlmtun 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovermnent  submitting  re- 
ports or  docxunents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  SO  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code.  tItU  44    ftec    133.  p    1M7) 


CONOIIC9MOMAL 
"Hm  FvMis  Frtatsr. 
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The  f  Jial  result  of  the  road  we  are 
foUowlnjj  In  labor  relations— the  "Road 
to  Futility" — lA  gummed  up  In  an 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  I  Include  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks: 

ROAO  TO  Fdtii-itt 

"Neither  the  traditional  collective  bar- 
falnlng  p-ocedures  nor  the  preeent  labor  dis- 
pute laws  are  working  to  the  public's  satla- 
ractlon.  at  least  so  far  as  major  labor 
controverslea  are  concerned.  •  •  •  If  col- 
lective bargaining  can't  produce  peaceful 
■ettlementa  of  tbese  controversies,  the  public 
will." 

Thus  does  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz.  writing 
in  the  nevspaper  of  the  Masters.  Mates,  and 
Pilots  Union,  sum  up  a  problem  confronting 
not  only  'Jie  maritime  Industry  but  others 
as  well.  Vdready,  several  of  the  public's  rep- 
reaentatlvoa  in  Congreas  are  urging.  ■•  a 
solution  f3r  marltlm«  disputes,  a  system  of 
compulsory  arbitration  by  Oovemment- 
appolnted  boards — In  effect.  Federal  dicta- 
tion of  settlements. 

Mr.  WlitK.  together  with  union  leaders 
and  most  management  officials,  rightly  op- 
poses this  proposal.  But  few  people  seem 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  roots  of  the 
current  muddled  sltxiatlon. 

In  the  maritime  and  other  Industries, 
labor  oontJ'act  negotiations  onoe  were  a  mat- 
i'.er  for  a  single  employer  smd  representatives 
of  his  workers,  both  sides  deeply  Interested 
In  the  p^^servatlon  of  the  enterprise  that 
provided  jobs  and  profits.  But  unions,  with 
Oovemmeiit  encouragement  and  govern- 
mental exemption  from  antitrust  laws,  soon 
ITew  so  big  that  they  acquired  power  to  doss 
clown  whole  industries.  So  it  Is  that  strikes, 
cmce  matt^vs  of  limited  local  concern,  can 
become  naiional  emergencies. 

In  its  ef'crts  to  deal  with  such  onergen- 
cles,  the  Government  has  been  stepping  In 
ever  earlier.  Both  labor  and  management 
now  expect,  sxich  Intervention  and  have  far 
lass  Incentive  to  freely  settle  their  own  dis- 
putes. This  Is  especially  true  of  unions, 
since  the  Government's  proposals  of  late— 
as  In  the  east  coast  dock  strike — tend  to  lean 
heavily  toward  labor's  side. 

If  It  U  impossible  to  get  bctck  to  realistic 
bargaining  on  a  local  basis,  then  more  Oov- 
ei-nment  intervention  is  inevitable.  But  at 
least  everyc-ne  ought  to  see  where  the  road 
Is  leading  iJx<X  why.  And  they  should  also 
s<«  the  futility  of  trying  to  solve  a  problem 
largely  cauied  by  Oovemment  Involvement 
by  embraciog  outright  Oovemment  dicta- 
tion. 


Ii  the  KcAtedy  Adminutration  Goiiif  To 
SeD  0«t  to  Castro  Farther  by  Abaadon- 
inf  Gaaiitanamo? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  VLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tt^adav.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  give  rise  to  the  question,  Is  the 
Kennedy  administration  going  to  sell  out 
fwther  to  Castro  and  the  Communists 
by  abandoring  Ouantanamo? 

This  question  might  seem  Improbable, 
but  all  slRiis  point  In  that  direction. 
Why  did  Castro  after  making  this  as 
one  of  his  demands  on  October  28,  1962. 


when  the  blockade  was  barely  with- 
drawn, secure  from  Khrushchev  recent- 
ly a  restatement  of  this  demand  by 
Khrushchev  on  his  recent  visit  to  Russia 
If  It  was  not  their  Intention  to  press  for 
this  removal? 

Why  did  the  Jackson  killing  of  the 
Cuban  spy  incident  come  to  light  at  this 
specific  time? 

Why  are  the  Cuban  Communist  border 
patrols  eux>und  Guantanamo  suddenly 
causing  incidents  of  rock  throwing,  with- 
out provocation? 

Why  Is  the  administration  asking  for 
$18  million  to  further  Improve  Roosevelt 
Roads  In  Puerto  Rico  which  would  be 
able  to  house  the  facilities  presently  at 
Guantanamo? 

If  we  gave  In  on  Castro's  demand  for 
stopping  all  exile  raids  on  his  country, 
which  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
demands  to  remove  Guantanamo,  what 
reason  do  we  have  to  believe  that  the 
second  demand  will  not  be  given  In  to  In 
that  the  first  was  conceded? 

These  are  all  startllngly  and  alarm- 
ingly Important  questions  and  they  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  founda- 
tion is  being  laid  for  the  siirrender  <rf 
Ouantanamo  to  Castro.  This  would  be 
one  of  the  blackest  days  In  the  history 
of  our  country. 

This  is  a  view  shared  by  many  and 
I  site  the-  following  editorial  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  as  proof  thereof: 
Has   Dkal   roa   Ouantanamo   Bkxn   Maox? 

The  report  that  the  Pentagon  Is  request- 
ing S18  million  to  expand  Navy  facilities  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  touched  off  specxiiatlon  that 
the  United  States  may  be  preparing  to  with- 
draw from  Ouantanamo.  It  Is  claimed  that 
President  Kennedy  may  have  agreed  to  pull 
VS.  forces  out  of  the  Cuban  base  In  his 
correspondence  with  Soviet  Premier  Kliru- 
Bhchev  last  October,  or  that  VS.  military 
authorities  are  merely  preparing  an  alterna- 
tive site  in  the  event  that  Castro  should 
foroe  us  out  of  Ouantanamo. 

Whatever  the  actual  facts  on  the  Cuban 
base.  It  does  seem  strange  that  such  a  large 
Increase  In  our  Puerto  Rico  navuU  facilities 
Is  being  asked  at  this  time.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Insist  that  there  Is  no  Indi- 
cated need  for  this  Increase — iinless  we  are 
preparing  to  move  Navy  and  Marine  forces 
from  Ouantanamo. 

Legally,  of  coxirse.  the  United  States  can- 
not be  forced  otrt  of  the  Cuban  base.  In 
1903 — after  the  Spanish-American  War — we 
were  granted  a  09-year  lease  on  "Oltzno." 
The  original  treaty  set  an  annual  rent  of 
only  sa.OOO  for  the  base,  an  exceptionally 
low  flgtire  that  was  indicative  of  Obban 
gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  Its  help 
In  winning  Cuba's  Independence  from  Spain. 

In  1934,  this  treaty  was  renewed  and  ex- 
panded, granting  the  United  States  a  per- 
petiial  lease  on  Ouantanamo  which  could  be 
nuUlfled  only  by  the  consent  of  both  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  or  If  we  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  site. 

Considering  the  value  of  the  base  and  Its 
strategic  location.  It  would  be  sheer  stu- 
pidity to  abandon  it.  An  old  Installation. 
Oiiantanamo  today  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
em American  naval  bases  In  the  world.  Its 
facilities  are  valued  at  i4}proxlmateIy  970 
million.  It  Is  regarded  as  an  ideal  fair- 
weather  training  center  for  the  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Its  harbor  Is  well  fortified  and  ex- 
tensive enough  to  accommodate  50  of  this 


country's  largest  warships.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  American  forces  on  Cuban  soil,  of 
ootirse.  Is  of  Important  psychological  value 
and  a  tremendous  embarrassment  to  Castro. 

That  U  why  Fidel  listed  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Ouantanamo  as  one  of  his  five  major 
demands  last  October  28.  The  ultimatum, 
however,  was  primarily  a  face-saving  maneu- 
ver and  designed  for  local  consumption  In 
Cuba.  There  Is  good  reason  to  siispect  that 
Castro  Is  not  really  that  anxious  to  see  the 
United  States  pull  out  of  "Oltmo." 

Castro  badly  needs  the  American  dollars 
he  receives  for  our  occupation  of  the  base. 
Every  year  Pldel  makes  a  big  point  of  refiis- 
ing  to  cash  the  annual  rent  checks — now 
about  $3,400.  But  he  never  falls  to  cash  the 
much  larger  check  we  give  him  for  our 
water  supply — amounting  to  about  1178,000. 
Much  more  Important  to  him.  of  course,  are 
the  dollars  he  receives  from  the  S.400  Cubans 
employed  on  the  base.  The  annual  payroll 
comes  to  about  $7,500,000. 

If  It  were  n<5t  for  his  desperate  need  of 
these  dollars.  Castro  naturally  would  be 
anxious  to  see  us  leave  Ouantanamo.  He 
may.  In  fact,  feel  that  our  departxire  would 
be  more  valuable  than  this  revenue.  And 
we  can  be  sure  of  one  thing.  If  and  when 
we  do  leave  the  base.  Castro  will  blow  up 
the  move  Into  one  of  the  biggest  propaganda 
victories  in  history. 

That  Is  why  we  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  entertain  the  Idea  of  allow- 
ing o\ir  forces  to  be  puished  off  the  base, 
much  less  giving  up  the  facility  voluntarily. 


Hack  Finn  Not  for  Edncational 
Bnreancrats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nj^ntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  FINDLETY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel 
Clemens  w&s  one  of  America's  greatest 
authors  and  his  Huckleberry  Finn  has 
become  a  classic  not  only  In  this  country 
but  around  the  world.  No  book  gives 
a  better  picture  of  the  steamboat  era  of 
our  own  Mississippi  River,  and  a  char- 
acter study  of  Its  Inhabitants. 

In  A  manner  so  ridiculous  It  would  be 
funny  if  It  were  not  tragic,  Philadelphia 
school  bureaucrats  have  decided  that 
they  can  improve  upon  Mark  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  published 
this  editorial  on  April  30 : 

MONKETSHTNCS  WlTH  HUCK  FiNN 

Literary  vandalism  seems  to  be  as  endless 
as  the  making  of  books  Itself,  as  witness  the 
Philadelphia  school  oflBclals'  rewriting  of 
Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn."  along 
with  other  classics,  with  the  avowed  Inten- 
tions of  toning  down  violence,  simplifying 
the  dialect  and  eliminating  unfavorable  ref- 
erences to  Negroes. 

Sam  Clemens  would  have  written  a 
scorcher  of  a  philippic  about  that  one.  He 
woiild  have  been  even  more  amazed  to  learn 
that  he  was  considered  unfriendly  to  Negroes 
than  he  would  have  been  to  hear  that 
Phlladelphlans  considered  themselves  au- 
thorles  on  southern  speech. 

One  Is  reminded  of  James  Thxirber's  reply 
to  a  publisher's  Invitation  for  him  tp  draw 
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new  Illustrations  for  "Alice  In  Wonderland," 
Sir  John  Tennlel's  drawings  for  which  have 
become  a  classic  on  their  own  account  and 
Inseparable  from  Lewis  CarroU*!  fantasy. 
"Let's  let  the  TennleU  stand,"  he  said,  "and 
I'll  re-do  the  text."  Mr.  Thuzber  thought 
that  was  about  as  ridiculous  as  one  could  get, 
but  then  he  hadn't  heard  the  latest  news 
from  Philadelphia.  j 


LAWS   AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE   CONORESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  thx  UNmo  Stars 

.     TiTLx  44.  Section  181.  CoNoaissiONAL 

RECOKO;    AXKANaXlCXNT,    STTLE.    CONTENTS, 

AND  INDEXES.— The  JoUit  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control   of  the   ar- 
rangement  and   style  of   the   Concexs- 
8IONAL  Reooed,  and  whUe  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congeessional 
Recoeo  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  1896.  c.  23,  f  13,  28  SUt.  603.) 
Title  44.  Section    182b.  Same;   nxus- 
TRATioNs,  MAPS,  DiAGEAMs. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1938,  c.  «30,  f  2,  49  Stat.  1648.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Conckxbsional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,   to   which   the  attention   of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and  Delegates   Is 
respectfully  Invited  : 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  corisecu- 
tlve  Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  P»rlnter 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  sty Ze.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7>>2-polnt  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  otuer  matter  authorlxed  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  RECORD  shall  be  printed  In  6  V^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovernment  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 


p.m.,    to    Insure    publication    the   following 
morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speAshes  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  Bits  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  loithheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  bc^en  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunlttee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  p>ermanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  miist  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  {xlnt  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  nilt  Bhall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjoiu'nment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing Ip.  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  Hovise 
In  session. 

This  r\ile  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld   becaiise  of  volume  or  equipment 


limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Inst&nce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  annoimced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  OflTclal  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  tor  the  Congxxssionai.  Bsoorv, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  siibscrlptlons  to  the 
Record  at  $1.00  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmiun 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  re- 
ports CH-  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  rep>orts  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Dlrectcuy.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160.  p. 
1939). 
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Tannofl  ia  the  Nortk  PacUc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6. 1963.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Allen,  senior 
member  of  the  Seattle  law  firm  of  Allen, 
De  Oarmo.  and  Leedy,  delivered  in  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  at  the  North- 
west Pacific  Regiorml  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Law  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  a  speech  which  he  en- 
titled "Turmoil  in  the  North  Pacific." 

Mr.  Allen  Is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  able  attorneys  In  the  United 
States  on  the  law  of  the  sea.  His  con- 
tributions to  his  subject  by  way  of  orig- 
inal thinking  and  expression  have  been 
many  and  important.  "Turmoil  in  the 
North  Pacific"  is  an  important  paper  on 
this  general  subject.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  incorporate  It  now  with  my  re- 
marks, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tu»Mon.  m  thi  Nokth  Pacitic 
(By  Edward  W.  Allen) 
Although  the  rudden  death  of  my  friend 
0«Grge  B.  Clark,  lat«  Deputy  Iflnlrter  of 
Flahertee  of  Canada,  Lb  a  source  of  personal 
sorrcrw  which  I  cannot  forget,  the  Invita- 
tion to  come  to  Vancouver  waa  very  welcome, 
not  merely  because  I  like  It  here  but  be- 
cause It  affords  an  opportunity  to  bring  down 
to  date  the  last  talk  that  I  gave  In  this 
beautiful  city.  It  was  In  June  1951  when  I 
spoke  on  "International  Fish  and  Law"  to 
the  Canadian  Bar  Association  (British  Co- 
lumbia section). 

Much  has  ha{^>ened  since  then.  At  that 
time  the  Pood  and  Agrlcultxire  Organization 
estimated  the  world  catch  of  ocean  fish  at  40 
billion  pounds.  The  estimate  Is  now  more 
than  twice  that  flgxu^. 

At  that  time  the  famous  case  of  Great 
Britain  v.  Norway  was  pending  in  the  In- 
ternational Court  ot  Justice.  It  was  not 
known  that  Great  Britain  would  concede 
Norway's  contention  for  a  4-inlle  width  for 
Its  territorial  sea  and  I  had  Irritated  my 
friends  In  the  Department  of  State  by  ex- 
preaslng  the  opinion  that  Norway  should  and 
probably  would  win  on  that  Issue  and  had 
suggested  that  instead  ot  standing  pat  on  3 
miles  It  would  be  well  to  reconsider  otir 
poaltlon.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  If  I 
quote: 

"The  Court  may.  therefore,  consider  serv- 
eral  alternatives.  It  may  say  that  a  ma- 
jority of  nations,  including  those  with  big 
navies,  luivlng  chosen  3  miles,  that  Is  It. 
This  would  have  the  merit  ol  deflnlty.  Hi* 
Court  may  say,  there  being  no  International 
accord  In  this  matter,  any  nation  can  do  as 
U  pleases.  This  would  have  the  demerit  at 
complete  confusion.     Or  the  Court  may  say 
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Oiat  each  nation  Is  bound  by  and  privileged 
with,  its  historical  position"  (the  Iklvocate. 
July-Aug^ust  1951). 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  present  state 
of  confusion. 

One  may  be  In  complete  sympathy  with 
the  attack  by  Hugo  Grotliis  upon  monopo- 
listic claims  of  ownership  to  hiige  portions 
of  the  high  seas,  but  even  Qrotlus  did  not 
contend  that  a  coastal  nation  had  no  rights 
whatever  beyond  its  shoreline.  The  subse- 
quent recogfnlUon  of  ownership  of  territorial 
seas  Is  in  effect  a  compromise.  I  pointed  out 
that  freedom  of  the  seas  Is  not  absolute 
In  scope  but  that  recognition  of  extraterri- 
torial rights  In  ocean  waters  had  frequently 
been  successfully  asserted,  hence  It  was  not 
illogical  to  extend  the  concept  to  coastal 
fisheries  under  the  designation  "historical 
right."  Oxir  Government  that  very  year  had 
1t>een  urged  to  assert  such  rights  In  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Japan,  but  had  refused. 

At  that  time  the  phrase  "to  alMtaln"  had 
little  reference  to  water.  As  relates  to  Its 
subsequent  use  In  the  Tripartite  Treaty  it 
was  but  a  glint  in  the  eye  of  the  Special 
Adviser  on  Plshertes  and  Wildlife  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  But  that  faU  the 
concept  became  a  split-off  from  historic 
rights.  It  was  the  maximum  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  permit  its  delega- 
tion to  espwuse,  and  came  to  be  known  as 
abstention. 

Bo  later  that  very  year  negotiations  at 
Tokyo  between  delegations  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  resulted  in  the 
fisheries  treaty  which  I  will  dlscxiss  later. 
May  I.  however,  point  out  here  that  neither 
claims  fOT  historic  rights  to  coastal  flahertes, 
nor  of  abstention.  Included  any  assertion 
whatever  of  ownership  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  one  of  our  own  officials  erroneously 
Inferred  not  many  months  ago. 

Also  since  1951  we  have  had  the  United 
Nations  Rome  meeting  on  fisheries  In  1955, 
and  In  1958  and  1960  the  two  Geneva  Con- 
ferences on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  The  success 
of  these  three  meetings  seems  to  be  evalu- 
ated differently  by  different  people,  but  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  has  recently  taken 
an  interesting  position.  On  January  15, 
1963.  in  response  to  assertion  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  of  extended  territorial  claims. 
Dean  Rusk  referred  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 
proposed  at  the  1958  conference,  and  stated: 
"Although  the  convention  Is  not  yet  in 
force  according  to  its  terms  because  the 
22  states  have  not  yet  ratified  or  acceded  to 
It,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  regarded  In  view 
of  Its  adoption  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
states  of  the  world  as  the  best  evidence  of 
International  law  on  the  subject  at  the  pres- 
ent time." 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  change 
of  conditions,  and  the  one  most  pertinent 
to  the  topic  of  this  paper.  Is  the  almost  un- 
believable Increase  in  the  Soviet  and  Jap- 
anese fieets  and  the  huge  expansion  of  their 
areas  of  exploitation.  With  the  most  mod- 
em fishing  vessels  and  equipment  these 
two  nations  have  expanded  their  operations 
throughout  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

In  considering  the  present  North  Pacific 
situation  it  must  be  remembered  that  how- 
ever binding  the  statement  of  Dean  Rusk 
may  be  on  one  of  the  States  of  otir  coxintry 
which  has  ratified  all  four  of  the  proposed 
Geneva  treaties,  neither  Japan  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  consider  themselves  boimd  by  treaties 
which  they  have  not  approved  and  which 


have  not  even  ccwne  into  legal  effect  be- 
cause not  yet  ratified  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  nations. 

Coming    ncm    to    the    Tripartite    Treaty 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  re- 
cent pubUclty,  two  features  are  particularly 
significant;    the    provisions   relating    to   ab- 
stention   and    to    termination.     Before    dis- 
cussing theee,  however,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Japanese  complaint  that  they 
were  coerced  into  entering  into  the  treaty  is  ^ 
without  foundation.    A  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Government  advised  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates  that   although    the    peace   treaty    had 
not  yet  been  ratified  they,  in  negotiating  the 
fishery   treaty,    should    consider    themselves 
free  to  act  as  If  it  had  been,  and  they  did. 
The   treaty   was   not   what   the  U.S.   fishing 
industry  was  demanding  though  It  was  bet- 
ter than  some  of  the  IndiLStry  members  ot 
the  U.S.  delegation  feared  that  they  would 
have  to  accept  in  view  of  the  unenthuslastlc 
attitude    of     their     own     Government.     Al- 
though  the    Japanese  did   agree   to  abstain 
from  catching  halibut  originating  along  the 
American    coast    and    salmon   east    of    175* 
west  longitude — from  which  agreement  the 
term   "abstention"   as    a   principle   was   de- 
rived— it  will  be  found  that  those  jMXjvlalons 
of  the  treaty  which  are  favorable  to  Canada 
and   the    United    States   are   hedged    arotlnd 
wlh  severe  qualifications  to  which  both  na- 
tions are  bound  by  having  ratified  the  treaty. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  address  of  the  Honorable  Byuji  Takeuchl. 
Minister    Plenipotentiary    of    Japan    to    the 
United    States    at    the    time    of    the    Initial 
meeting  of  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries   Commission   held   In  Washington, 
D.C.,  February  1  to  12,  1964.  wherein  he  said: 
"The  draft  of  the  International  Convention 
concerning  high  seas  fisheries  of  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  was  agreed  upon  at  the  Tri- 
partite Fisheries  Conference  held  In  Tokyo 
In  late  1951  as  a  result  of  40  days  of  jialns- 
taklng  labor  and  was  signed  together  with 
the  regulations  and  request  of   the  confer- 
ence under  the  candlelights  In  the  Foreign 
Ministry  In  Tokyo  on  December  14,  1951.    We 
are  extremely  happy  that  In  this  document 
were  clearly  laid  down  the  principles  which 
provide   a   sound    basis  for   the   orderly  de- 
velopment aud  exploitation  of  the  high  seas 
fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we 
are  confident   that  the  principles   wlU   also 
be  a  gvUding  spirit  of  the  conduct  of  fisheries 
in  the  other  areas  of  the  high  seas." 

The  principle  of  abstention  to  which  the 
Japanese  fishing  Indxistry  now  objects  so 
strenuously  cannot  be  so  very  bcul.  for  it  had 
such  an  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
various  nations  at  the  1958  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  that  it  met  with 
the  appioval  of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Fisheries  Committee  and  came  close  to  a 
favorable  two-thirds  vote  In  the  plenary 
sesslorL  In  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
members  of  other  delegations  the  argxunent 
which  seemed  especially  to  appeal  to  them 
was  that  abstention  provided  the  Incentive 
for  practical  fishery  conservation,  which  they 
deemed  to  be  of  utmost  Importance  for  the 
futiire  welfare  of  the  world. 

The  difference  between  "historic  rights" 
%nri  "abeentlon"  Is  the  additional  require- 
ments at  the  latter.  Both  require  that  the 
nation  (or  nations)  asserting  the  right 
should  have  Initiated  the  coastal  fishery 
which  is  claimed,  and  has  pursued  the 
fishery  without  successful  taterference  over 
a  long  period  of  time.    The  additional  ele- 
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manU  which  our  own  DeparUment  oT  8t«t« 
InJWJtfld  In  oreUr  to  con»tltute  ground  for 
»lMt«iiUon  were  thr««: 

1.  full  uUllat.tlon  conalBtent  wttn  per- 
petu»:ion  of  the  Btodu. 

2    ficlentlftc  r»se«rch. 

S.  ConaervaUon  regulation  bMe«l  on  sclen- 

Uflc  r9«e»rch.  .     „    .    „ 

■xcjpt  M  herrtna/t«r  not«l  u  to  Bering 
Sea.  ttiere  ha«  b«>en  lltUe  reaUy  seiioua  quee- 
Ucax  but  that  OinJkda  and  the  United  State* 
have  ,»mplled  n-lth  the  treaty  requlremenU 
as  to  aotentine  reMWCh  and  regulaUon.  ao 
the  J*4MmeM  h»''e  concentrated  their  attacks 
on  adtNiuate  utUlaaUon.  ThU  requirement  1« 
ezpreueed  in  the  treaty  aa  followa: 

"With  regard  to  any  stock  of  fish  which 
the  0>mmlaBion  determines  reaeonably  satls- 
tlea  all  the  following  conditions,  a  recom- 
mendation ahall  be  made  as  provided  for  In 
article  m.  section  1(b). 

"(i)  Bvldenic*  bcued  upon  scientific  re- 
search indlcetai  that  more  intensive  ex- 
plolUtlon  oC  tt*  stock  wUl  not  provide  a 
8\ibet<«nUal  Increase  in  yield  which  can  be 
sustained  year  after  year." 

Thr  three  fisheries  mentioned  In  the 
annei  to  the  t-eaty,  salmon,  halibut,  and 
herring,  were  pi-esumed  to  comply  with  all 
requiiemenU  fee  the  first  5  years.  After 
that  it  was  incxunbent  upon  the  Nation 
benefiting  by  abitentlon  to  prove  compliance 
with  the  foregt>lng  quallflcationa  for  oon- 
tlnue<l  abetentlcn  by  the  Japanese  from  any 
particular  fishery. 

CaEAda  and  the  United  States  have  liter- 
ally spent  mlUions  of  dollars  in  research  to 
provide  the  proof  thus  required.  As  a  re- 
sult p>robably  no  equivalent  ocean  area  has 
ever  twen  8ubje<  ted  to  such  thorough  scien- 
tific research.  The  scientists  of  both  na- 
tions, as  weU  ail  their  government  agencies 
and  their  members  of  the  commission,  have 
felt  stitlsfled  that  reasonably  conclusive  proof 
ot  compliance  with  the  Ueaty  had  been  ad- 
duced as  to  all  Pacific  Coast  salmon  and 
halibut  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, excepting  imly  as  to  the  halibut  of 
eastern  Bering  3ea.  The  United  States  In 
1969  abandoned  herring  because  It  recog- 
nied  "^at  its  proof  was  Inadeqiiate.  Can- 
ada abandoned  ts  northern  herring  In  1962 
for  a  similar  reason. 

As  to  eastern  IJerlng  Sea  halibut,  although 
included  in  Japanese  general  attack  on  all 
Canadian  and  United  States  cases,  it  was  not 
until  recent  years  that  the  Japanese  con- 
centrated their  attacks  on  thU  area.  This 
was  partly  dtie  to  our  lack  of  defense,  but 
principally  to  the  fact  that  In  the  recent 
huge  development  of  the  fishery  for  ground- 
fish  in  eastern  Bering  Sea  the  Soviet  trawl- 
ers could  retain  the  halibut  they  caught 
whereas  the  Japanese  fishing  In  the  same 
area  were,  under  the  treaty,  required  to  throw 
back  the  hallbiit  they  caught.  All  effcH^ 
by  ths  scientUta  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  nuike  a  defense  having  completely 
failed,  in  November  19«a  not  only  all  the 
scientific  advisers  of  both  their  sections,  but 
the  heads  of  the  national  flahery  departmenU 
of  both,  and  all  four  commissioners  from 
each,  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  had  no 
case. 

There  was  no  secret  about  the  matter.  It 
had  been  given  Intensive  consideration  over 
the  last  few  years  and  It  had  been  hoped  that 
some  -easonable  proof  would  be  forthcoming. 
but  «hen  it  came  to  a  showdown,  as  it  did 
In  NC'vember  1982,  the  only  question  was 
whettier  Canada  and  the  United  States  would 
deliberately  and  knowingly  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  exprees  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
eight  cocnmlssioners  chose  to  comply,  un- 
popular though  they  knew  that  this  would 
be. 

This  was  no  hasty  action.  The  matter  was 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  UB.  Oommle- 
alonei-s  with  the  members  of  their  adTlaocr 


committee  created  pursuant  to  law  and  rep- 
resenting all  Pacific  Coast  State  fishery  de- 
partments, as  well  as  ail  substantial  elements 
of  the  coastal  fisheries.  Seven  members  were 
from  Alaska.  The  exceedingly  able  repre- 
sentative of  the  halibut  fieet  and  the  well 
known  and  respected  representative  of  the 
Alaska  Plshermens'  Union  spoke  long  and 
forcibly  against  the  proposed  action.  Their 
Inability  to  make  converts  was  simply  be- 
cause they  had  no  case,  and  becavise  a  basic 
principle  of  these  commissions  has  been  to 
disregard  politics  and  pressures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  great  bulk  of 
halibut  fishing  has  been  in  the  Oulf  of  Alas- 
ka and  southward,  but  the  Commission's  re- 
cent action  related  only  to  halibut  of  eastern 
Bering  Sea  where  no  substantial  halibut 
fishing  had  been  done  until  the  last  few  years 
and  where  there  has  been  no  comprehensive 
research. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  connection 
with  the  recent  action  the  Japanese  agreed 
that  their  fishermen,  ns  well  as  those  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  should  be 
subject  to  conservation  regulations  In  this 
area  such  as  Japanese  fishermen  have  never 
before  known  and  that  scientific  research 
ahould  extend  clear  across  Bering  Sea. 

The  other  pertinent  treaty  matter  In  this 
convention  relates  to  the  provision  that  the 
treaty  should  "conUnue  In  force  for  a  period 
of  10  years  and  thereafter  until  1  year  from 
the  day  on  which  a  contracting  party  shall 
give  notice  to  the  other  contracting  parties 
of  an  Intention  of  terminating  the  conven- 
tion, whereupon  It  shall  terminate  as  to  all 
contracting  partler."  The  10-year  period 
expires  June  9,  1963. 

It  Is  the  sincere  belief  of  the  UJ3.  commls- 
siooers  that  the  treaty  has  well  Justified  Its 
existence.  Under  It  the  American  fishermen 
have  occupied  a  favorable  position  with  ref- 
erence to  salmon  and  halibut,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  entitled  to  it.  Japan 
has  no  Just  ground  for  complaint.  It  is  only 
because  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  In 
research  and  protection  and  the  rigid  re- 
strictions upon  our  own  fishermen  that  these 
fisheries  have  been  conserved.  Both  fisheries 
could  soon  be  hopelessly  depleted  like  similar 
fisheries  In  the  Atlantic.  It  was  here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  advancement  has  been  made  In 
ocean  fishery  research  and  cooperative  Inter- 
national conservation  management. 

Equitable  principles  and  Justice  should 
have  their  weight  in  International  relations 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Japanese  have 
every  reason  to  be  appreciative  of  American 
attitudes  and  not  wish  to  antagonize  their 
most  friendly  International  connections  for 
some  temporary  and  inequitable  gain.  But 
they  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue  a  treaty  which  so  many  of  their 
people  now  seem  to  dislike  if  the  other 
parties  to  it  deliberately  violate  the  provi- 
sions put  m  the  treaty  for  Japanese  protec- 
tion The  action  of  the  Canadian  and 
United  States  conunlssloners  In  living  up  to 
the  express  treaty  requirements  not  only 
was  right,  it  was  sound  policy. 

The  United  States  has  now  approved  the 
Conunlssion's  reconunendations  and  has 
done  so  with  reasonable  promptness. 
Whether  or  not  Canada  also  approves  them, 
the  fact  that  the  Utilted  States  has  done 
so  shows  lu  good  faith  and  places  this  coun- 
try In  a  favorable  bargaining  position  with 
Japan. 

Bearing  upon  the  North  Pacific  sttuatloo 
In  another  way  is  the  recent  demand  at 
the  Fisheries  Council  of  Canada  that  Canada 
unilaterally  declare  for  a  la-mlle  fisheries 
■one  including  a  6-mlle  territorial  sea. 
straight  bftsellnea  from  headland  to  head- 
land, and  the  19<M  propoaed  Canadian- 
United  States  oocnpromlae  which  lost  a* 
Geneva  by  one  vote.  Alaskans  are  aleo  ask- 
ing  for  the   la-mlle  width  similarly  based. 


US.  Senators  are  proposing  another  world 
conference  wholly  on  ocean  fisheries.  TTie 
question  arises  whether  any  of  the  proposals 
will  meetf  the  aggressive  exploitation  of 
fisheries  by  Japan  and  the  Soviet  or  the 
more  general  problem  of  ocean  fishery  con- 
servation. 

The  most  practical  method  of  ocean  fishery 
conservation  has  been  through  regional 
treaties.  These  now  are  being  threatened 
by  the  Intrusion  of  outsiders  with  their  un- 
limited range  of  fishing  vessels.  Yet  as  it  is 
only  these  treaties  which  In  the  present  state 
of  international  law  give  conservation  pro- 
tection, they  should  at  least  be  maintained 
as  long  as  possible.  Had  the  American  com- 
missioners deliberately  violated  the  Tri- 
partite Treaty  and  thereby  brou^t  about  its 
termination  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  halibut  and  salmon  treaties  with  their 
marvelous  records  of  accomplishment  could 
have  long  survived.  What  are  the  altema- 
Uvee? 

Lawyers  may  well  ask  themselves  wtiether 
the  Law  ot  the  Sea,  and  particularly  the 
arbitrary  Interpretation  of  the  concept  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  as  developed  before  the 
advent  of  steampower,  refrigeration,  radio, 
sonar,  nylon  web  and  other  matters  which 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  entire 
character  of  ocean  fishing,  should  not  be 
subjected  to  more  basic  reconsideration  thaui 
received  at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

SCrPTLZMKNT 

The  following  quotations  from  the  address 
of  George  R.  Clark,  the  late  Deputy  Minister 
of  Canada,  add  some  pertinent  factual 
detail. 

"Those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting 
the  Canadian  Section  convened  in  Vancouver 
on  April  10.  1903.  and  those  who  read  our 
statement  presented  at  that  meeting  will 
recall  that  we  pointed  out  that  It  would  be 
neoeesary  to  give  special  consideration  to 
whether  the  stock  of  halibut  in  the  eastern 
Bering  Sea  and  the  herring  stock  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  did 
continue  to  qualify  for  abstention. 

"Let  me  give  you  some  further  factual  in- 
formation, bearing  in  mind  all  qualifications 
for  continued  abstention.  After  much  per- 
suasion Canadian  halibut  fishermen.  In 
limited  numbers,  started  only  In  1958  to  fish 
the  eastern  Bering  Sea  In  a  few  localized 
sectors  of  that  area.  The  production  dxir- 
Ing  the  10- year  period  1962-61  has  been: 


Year 


1911. 
106S. 
19M. 
i«es. 

lOM. 
iav7. 

19M. 
19W. 
1980. 
1901. 


Canada 


04,000 


1,311.000 
^101. 000 

a.aoiaoo 

1,179^000 


United 
States 


261,000 

237.000 

41,000 

4S.000 

18S.0O0 

47,000 

900,000 

1,722,000 

2.330.000 

2.040,000 


Total 


251,000 

227,000 

41.000 

4&.000 

207.000 

47.000 

tlW.OOO 

4.11S.000 

&.  688. 000 

S.  019. 000 


•The  Canadian  halibut  fishery  for  all  hali- 
but areas  has  averaged  27366.000  pounds 
during  the  same  period.  The  total  Canadian- 
United  States  halibut  production  for  all  areas 
hftji  amounted,  on  the  average,  to  66,104,000 
pounds  for  theee  same  years. 

"Regardless  ot  the  misinformation  and 
misleading  statements  which  have  been  cir- 
culated in  recent  weeks.  Bering  Sea  produc- 
tion is  not  lost  to  Canadian  fishemxen. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  fishermen 
cannot  continue  to  fish  halibut  in  the  eastern 
Bering  Sea.  IX  the  governments  approve  the 
OommlsBlon's  recommendation  It  Is  expected 
that  adequate  halibut  conservation  measures 
will  be  applied  and  Canadian  fishermen  in 
the  past  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
able  to  compete  in  any  fishery." 
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Streiiftli   Throofli   StockpUinf    Strategic 
Btincrals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Strength  Through  Stockpiling 
Strategic  Minerals,"  prepared  by  Charles 
Will  Wright,  former  Chief  of  the  Mining 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
presently  a  consulting  engineer.  The 
statement  deals  with  a  most  important 
topic,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Strategic  Minzkal  Steength  Through 
Stockpiling 

rORTWORD 

The  Importance  of  minerals — the  basis  of 
Industrial  power — is  not  siiiOclently  realized 
and  not  much  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Today  we  are 
living  among  nations  with'  diversified  goals. 
Individual  and  national,  for  specific  objec- 
tives, such  as  putting  a  man  on  the  Moon, 
and  dominating  the  whole  world — which  Is 
Khrushchev's  visionary  objective. 

AU  goals  require  a  great  amount  of  plan- 
ning, resources,  and  cooperation.  To  main- 
tain freedom  we,  and  our  allies,  must  stait 
working  more  as  a  team  to  buUd  up  com- 
bined industrial,  moral,  and  military  power 
to  conquer  communism,  mankind's  cruelest 
enemy. 

Both  our  industrial  and  political  power  lie 
in  our  ability  to  produce  and  acquire  raw 
mineral  products.  Elmer  W.  Pehrson  In 
"Survival  Through  Mineral  strength"  pub- 
lished In  the  November  issue  of  Mining  En- 
gineering attacks  publicity  against  stock- 
piling and  xirges  recognition  of  stockpUing 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  preparedness.  But 
ovur  stockpile  surpluses  are  being  questioned 
and  legislative  changes  are  being  prepared 
to  dispose  of  a  ^.4  billion  Federal  stockpile 
of  strategic  minerals  from  alumlniim  to  zlr- 
conlimi  that  are  considered  surplus  to  de- 
fense needs.  Shouldn't  we  consider  our  In- 
dustrial needs  and  the  probability  that  cer- 
tain of  these  minerals  now  in  the  stockpUe 
may  not  be  available  from  abroad  a  few  years 
hence  and  then  only  at  higher  prices?  It  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  a  safe  abundance 
than  risk  an  unpredlcted  shortage.  In  an 
emergency  such  as  the  Korean  war,  when 
certain  metals  were  in  short  supply,  the  cost 
of  acquiring  them  was  greatly  Increased. 

In  contrast  to  stockpiling  grain,  amount- 
ing to  $3.8  billion  in  value  and  costing  our 
tazpMtyers  a  million  dollars  a  day.  or  10  per- 
cent a  year,  the  cost  of  stockpiling  strategic 
minerals  which  do  not  deteriorate,  and 
valued  at  about  $8  byuon  was  $12.6  mUUon 
a  year  or  one-fifth  of  1  percent. 

DAKOIXS    ahead 

We  may  not  have  a  third  world  war  of 
the  shooting  kind,  but  an  aggressive  eco- 
nomic trade  war  Is  in  progress  and  we  are 
In  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  fc^^ign 
sources  of  metals  essential  to  our  Industrial 
progress.  The  i>robablllty  that  certain  met- 
als, in  which  we  are  deficient,  may  not  be 
available  from  siich  sources  at  the  end  at 
this  decade  Is  a  real  danger.  At  the  present 
time  nationalization  of  foreign  industries  is 


deprlTin^  tis  of  supply  ecnutea.  We  are  In 
danger  of  losing  our  main  eouroe  ot  cobalt 
if  the  Communists  take  over  Katanga;  and 
of  tin,  for  which  we  depend  entirely  on  im- 
ports, by  incursions  Into  southeast  Asia  ot 
the  Red  Chlneee.  As  tin  production  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  amoiints  to  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  world's  output,  the  decision 
to  sell  TJ3.  stocks  of  tin  and  other  strategic 
minerals  and  metals  Is  most  unwise.  Such 
procedure  will  adversely  affect  emplojrment, 
commodity  prices,  development  of  new  re- 
sources and  relations  with  other  producing 
nations. 

Russia,  Red  China,  Germany,  and  Japan 
are  carrying  out  plans  to  meet  their  indus- 
trial requirements  for  metals  by  encouraging 
development  of  domestic  ore  dep>oelts  and  In- 
creasing Imports  by  barter  trade  agreements 
vrtth  mineral  producing  companies  abroad. 
They  are  thus  depriving  us  of  certain  sources 
we  have  depended  upon  and  are  strengthen- 
ing their  mineral  position.  Our  Government 
should  do  more  to  encourage  our  mining 
companies,  by  way  of  taxation,  depletion,  and 
depreciation  allowances  and  protection 
against  confiscation  without  just  compensa- 
tion. 

OUR    STOCKPILES 

We  have  stockpUes  of  silver  ingots  which 
may  soon  be  InsuiBlclent  to  back  up  our  paper 
dollars.  We  also  have  stockpUes  at  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  which  should  be  Increased. 
Thirty  years  ago  we  had  a  surplus  of  these 
metals  for  export.  In  1962  to  meet  indus- 
try's demands  our  Imports  of  copi>er  amount- 
ed to  470,000  tons,  or  80  percent  of  our  re- 
quirement; of  lead  409,000  tons  or  38  percent, 
and  of  zinc  470.000  tons  or  47  percent.  As 
our  self-sufficiency  In  these  metals  will  be 
much  less  In  1970,  isn't  it  time  to  start  im- 
porting larger  tonnages  of  these  and  the 
other  metals  we  will  need,  while  they  are 
sUU  available? 

We  are  the  world's  largest  consumer  of 
nonferrous  metals  and  we  are  gradually 
being  deprived  of  certain  traditional  sources 
abroad.  And  there  is  a  growing  desire 
among  free  nations  to  be  independent  of  im- 
ixjrts  and  where  possible,  to  produce  the 
metals  locally  rather  than  ship  their  ores 
to  smelters  abroad  and  import  these  metals 
In   manufactured   form. 

For  oxir  future  Industrial  strength  and 
military  power  we  must  start  now  to  In- 
crease stockpiles  of  strategic  minerals  which 
we  will  eventually  need  before  shipments 
from  foreign  sources  of  supply  are  discon- 
tinued, keep  what  we  now  have  and  thus 
add  to  our  mineral  strength. 

GROwiNa   muteeal   poteittial    or   the    snro- 
sovirr  BLOC 

It  is  essential  that  all  Allied  Powers 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  metal  potential 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  countries  Is  growing 
rapidly.  A  comparison  In  percentages  of 
world  production  in  1954  and  1962  shows 
an  increase  in  the  output  of  Iron  ore  from 
25.6  tc  35.6;  that  of  steel  from  17  to  31  per- 
cent; that  of  coal  from  39  to  54  percent; 
and  they  have  now  displaced  the  United 
States  as  the  leading  producer  of  Iron  ore 
and  coal;  of  manganese  ore,  46.9  to  63; 
chromlte,  19.3  to  33.5;  nickel,  19.6  to  82.5; 
tungsten.  38.9  to  53.4;  aluminvun  from  IS.4 
to  23.9;  antimony.  28.8  to  44.8;  copper,  12.1 
to  167:  lead.  14.3  to  26.6;  mercxiry.  11.7  to 
to  22.2;  platlnimi,  12.1  to  85.1;  tin.  6.4  to 
26.5;  zinc  from  15.9  to  23.6. 

These  increases  are  most  disturbing  as 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  In 
the  free  world  nations  in  the  output  of  theee 
metals.  To  counter  this  unfortunate  trend 
and  for  survival  every  effort  must  be  made 
by  the  Western  Powers,  not  only  to  produce 
and  acquire  metals  fcx-  Industrial  needs  but 
to  prevent  shipments  of  metals  and  metal 
products  to  Communist  countries. 

Although    the    Slno-Borlets    may    never 


catch  vp  with  the  expanding  Industrial 
power  of  the  Allied  Nations,  we  must  never- 
thelees  realize  that  freedom  and  prosperity 
can  be  maintained  only  if  the  Allied  Nations 
as  a  unit,  are  alert,  and  prepared  to  meet 
disturbing  situations  with  justified  coiuiter- 
measures  and  the  establishment  o£  definite 
plans  for  an  assiired  supply  of  met&i^.  By 
such  coopo^tlon  we  may  locA  forward  to  tlie 
time  when  the  Allied  Powers  will  be  ready 
to  dig  the  grave  for  the  burial  of  Khru- 
shchev and  his  gangsters  who  are  planning 
to  bury  us. 

CONCLU5IOKS 

In  their  attempt  to  dominate  the  world, 
the  Russians  together  with  the  Red  Chinese 
are  waging  a  trade  war  which  apparently 
they  are  winning.  The  Western  Powers 
have  no  well-defined  trade  poUcy  and  some 
of  the  powers  who  prefer  today's  trade  to 
tonuxTow's  security,  are  supplying  the  Rus- 
sians with  materials  they  lack — a  paradoidcal 
situation  which  should  be  corrected  before 
It  becomes  serious. 


United  States  Mast  Hold  Gnantanamo 


EXTENSION  OP  RHilARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  califorjtia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark^i,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  as  a  por- 
tion of  my  remsirks  the  article  from  the 
San  Diego  Union  entitled  "United  States 
Must  Hold  Guantanamo": 
UirrrED  ^tatss  Must  Hold  Guantanamo— 
Bxo  Appkasfjicxnt  Hinted 

Is  the  strategic  UJB.  Naval  Base  at  Guan- 
tanamo a  pawn  on  the  International  chess- 
board of  intrigue? 

This  suspicion  was  planted  In  the  Ameri- 
can mind  last  October  dxirlng  the  Cuban 
crisis.  There  were  reports  that  UJ^.  Ambas- 
sador Adlal  Stevenson  favored  a  conciliatory 
approach  In  settling  the  ominous  argument. 

Ttie  administration  has  denied  that  ap- 
peasement ever  was  considered  as  a  solution. 
Developments  since  then  provoke  uneasy 
thoughts  as  to  what  acttiaUy  was  Involved 
in  the  Soviet's  agreement  to  withdraw  nuclear 
missiles  frcNtn  Cuba. 

Were  there  secret  giveaways  by  the  United 
States,  possibly  related  to  Giiantanamo? 

A  look  at  the  record  l£  provocative.  Amer- 
ica's 45  Jupiter  Intermediate-range  missiles 
have  been  removed  from  Turkey.  Similar 
weapons  wlU  be  removed  from  Italy  and 
England. 

It  now  has  been  disclosed  tha^  the  United 
States  is  negotiating  with  Great  Britain  for 
a  naval  station  on  Andros  Island  near  Nassau. 
The  reports  say  that  such  a  "base  could  be 
\ised  If  "U^.  forces  ever  abandon  Guan- 
tanamo." 

Also,  the  Defense  Department  Is  seeking 
$18  mlUlon  to  expand  the  existing  facilities 
at  Roosevelt  Rocuis  in  Puerto  Rico.  Rank- 
and-file  citizens  of  the  United  States  would 
welcome  another  naval  base  at  Andros  Island 
and  Improvements  at  Roosevelt  Roads  or 
whatever  steps  the  Navy  deems  necessary 
to  bolster  our  defense  posture. 

They  must  be  obtained,  however,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  Guantanamo  as  part  of  any 
agreement  the  administration  may  have 
worked  out  with  the  Oonununlsts. 

A  hint  of  the  administrations'  attitude 
toward  Guantanamo  Is  seen  In  the  remarks 
of    Senator    ©tephen    Young,    Democrat   of 
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Ohio,  a  nember  of  the  Senat«  Armed  Serr- 
Icea  CoiTJnlttee. 

The  Uolted  States  "does  not  need  Ou&n- 
Xmzmxoo."  he  aaid.  "The  base  U  as  obaolete 
as  Port  Bliss  near  B  Paso  and  other  Indian 
frontier  posts  w«  garrisoned  as  late  as  1030.' 

The  naive  natxire  of  such  statenxents  Is 
appallini;  Apart  from  Its  Intrinsic  valXM  as 
a  key  niiral  base  m  the  Caribbean,  Ouan- 
t-anmiwvn  M  the  foTt  that  pTotects  the  Invalu- 
able Wlrdward  P&Asage  to  the  rltal  Panama 
Canal.  In  hostiie  hands  It  could  become  a 
setback;  'jo  naral  maneuTerabUlty  and  mer- 
chant shipping. 

House  Armed  Services  Conunittee  members 
have  dei^lared  Ouahtanamo  wUl  runain  a 
major  XJB.  Navy  bas*  In  tbe  foreseeable 
future. 

But  \uteasy  Americans  are  entitled  to  firm 
assxirance  from  the  administration  Itsetf  that 
the  Dnltsd  States  Is  not  golnK  to  loae  Ovian- 
tanamo  In  the  veiled  Intrigue  of  International 
politics. 


T«  C«rb  tli«  Joakctecn 


EZCTENSION  OP  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    ICMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mat  IS.  1963 

Mr.  IkfAcOREQOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  as 

one  who  haa  called  for  the  end  of  profll- 
ffate  spending  on  congressional  junkets 
since  I  ilrst  came  to  Congress,  I  am  high- 
ly plea<«d  that  the  essence  of  many  of 
my  owr.  proposals  has  been  embodied  In 
House  Joint  Resolution  245  which  passed 
the  Hoi,se  last  week. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  remained  oblivi- 
ous to  valid  criticism.  As  the  following 
editorial  from  tlie  May  9  Washington 
Star  pclnts  out.  the  House  did  "a  fine 
day's  work  in  Its  overwhelming  vote  to 
put  a  carb  on  Jiuiketeerlng."  It  is  now 
Incumbimt  on  the  Senate  to  do  likewise. 
To  Cxnu  THs  jTTNKrmBa 

The  S<inate  may  not  follow  suit,  but  the 
House  has  done  a  fine  day's  work  In  its  over- 
whelmlni;  ▼<>*• — 8**  to  3 — to  put  a  curb  on 
junketing:  Members  of  Congress.  The  action 
has  been  long  overdue.  It  lays  down  rules 
that  are  at  once  simple  and  sensible.  Under 
them.  Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  would 
no  longer  be  outrageously  favored  on  their 
travels  abroad.  They  would  stlU  enjoy  cer- 
tain advantages,  of  course,  but  they  would 
have  to  give  an  accounting  of  them,  and  that 
would  be  tn  excellent  thing. 

Thus.  If  the  House  Mil  becomes  law.  Con- 
gressmen <ai  foreign  trips  will  henceforth 
have  the  same  per  diem  expense  account — 
from  912  t<>  $30 — as  employee*  of  the  e«ecu- 
tlve  branclL  Purther.  they  will  have  to  re- 
port their  (xpendltures  In  detaU  and  support 
them  with  receipts  and  other  documentation 
whenever  tiiey  exceed  the  per  diem  rate.  As 
a  f\irther  check  the  Stat*  Department  will 
be  req\ilred  to  file  an  exact  accoiintlng  o* 
counterpart  money  (the  currencies  of  the 
countries  visited)  handed  out  to  each  con- 
gressional visitor  In  Parts.  London.  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  and  ever  so  many  other 
places  that  our  national  legislators  And  de- 
lightful on  "Investigating"  toun. 

The  reform  envisioned  here  seems  self- 
evidently  wholesome.  But  the  Senate  may 
balk  at  It.  .\fter  all.  in  the  world's  greatest 
deUberaUve  body,  thers  U  an  hlstorloaUy 
Ingrained  reluctance  to  give  up  special  priv- 
ileges o*  any  kind.  Eveii  so.  abuses  have  their 
limits,  and  \h»  Amerlcui  people  have  good 


reason  to  demand  that  an  end  be  put  to  the 
scandalous  Jumketeerlng  at  some  of  our  Con- 
gressmen. The  House  has  shown  the  way 
for  the  Senate. 


Twins  HaTc  a  Caltaral  Twia 


For  Law,  Order,  aad  Jvstka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PsmrsTLTAinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1993 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  May  13  edition 
of  .the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Is  both 
thoughtful  and  timely.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows : 

Poa  Law.  Oaoxa.  ams  Jtrsnca 

Bomb-throwing  bigots  In  Birmingham — 
Tlclovis  white-supremacy  addicts  whose  acts 
of  violence  and  hatred  advertise  their  own 
Inferiority — have  unleashed  such  an  atro- 
cious and  defiant  series  of  assaults  upon  ex- 
ponenu  of  reason  and  moderation  that  the 
Pederal  Government  has  no  honorable  choice. 
In  our  opinion,  but  to  take  effective  action, 
possibly  including  the  use  of  troops,  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  safeguard  lives  aoid 
property. 

Widespread  eruption  of  rioting  in  that  be- 
leaguered city  Sunday,  set  off  by  the  bomb- 
ings of  a  Negro  home  and  motel,  give  grim 
proof  that  the  "Bull"  Connors  of  bias  and 
prejudice  In  present-day  Alabama — whose 
Ignorance  and  unenllghtenment  Is  such  that 
they  have  no  more  sense  of  Justice  than  the 
whip-wielding  slave-drivers  c*  centuries 
past — are  unable  or  unwlUing  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  uphold  the  rights  of  every  in- 
dlvidiial  in  accordance  with  principles  of 
Justice  and  equality. 

Voices  of  fairness  and  decency  in  Birming- 
ham, which  have  pleaded  for  a  solution  to 
problems  on  the  basis  of  truce  terms  an- 
noxuiced  last  Priday.  cannot  be  heard  above 
the  derisive  sneers  emitted  by  public  offlclais 
who  have  the  duty  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der but  refiise  to  recognize  any  sincere  effort 
toward  lawful  and  orderly  solutions. 

The  so-called  law-enforcement  authorities 
In  Birmingham  have  contributed  heavily  to 
the  city's  troubles  by  heaping  scorn  on  all. 
both  white  and  Negro,  who  have  made  an 
honest  attempt  to  bring  racial  Injustices  to 
an  end.  Public  officials,  by  deriding  peace 
moves,  have  fomented  violence.  They  have 
fanned  the  flames  of  Intolerance  with  reck- 
less mouthings  of  hate. 

America  Is  deeply  stirred  by  tragic  and 
disgraceful  events  in  Birmingham,  as  shown 
by  rallies  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 
The  common  goal  that  should  bind  together 
all  citizens  of  good  will — of  all  races,  all 
creeds,  all  sections  of  the  country — Is  the 
goal  of  equality  under  the  law  achieved  by 
means  within  the  law. 

It  seenui  to  us  that  the  situation  in  Bir- 
mingham has  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  law  is  dangerously  close  to  giving  way 
to  complete  anarchy. 

The  Kennedy  administration  should  ask 
Itself  frankly  and  courageously  whether  the 
time  has  not  come  to  abandon  watchful 
waiting — and  to  assume  responsibilities  for 
law  and  order  and  Justice  which  irrespon- 
sible officials  In  the  city  ot  Birmingham  and 
the  State  of  Alabama  have  reUnqulshed  by 
calculated  Incitement  and  deliberate  default. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or      . 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    MIKNXBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
pointed  out  on  May  6.  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  In  the  history  of  the 
American  theater  occurred  In  the  city 
of  Minneapolis  with  the  opening  of  the 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  last  week.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  articles  from  the  May  11 
Washington  Star  and  the  May  12  Wash- 
ington Post  which  further  mark  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  occasion : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  13.  1963] 
TwiKs  Hays  a  Citltubal  Twih 
(By  Leo  Sullivan) 

MiNNKAPOLis — Well,  Minnesota  Is  really  In 
the  big  leagues  now.  The  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theater  opened  last  week  as  a  further  symbol 
of  the  decentralization  of  America's  theater 
and  as  an  example  of  the  new  exciting,  func- 
tional playhouses  of  our  time. 

Last  Tuesday,  as  baseball  fans  were  warm- 
ing themselves  with  the  Twins'  victory  over 
the  New  York  Yankees  and  cultural  commit- 
tees preptared  for  last  night's  Minneapolis 
Symf^ny  Ball,  the  Twin  Cities  were  also  ex- 
periencing major  league  theater.  And  the 
town  was  alive  to  the  occasion. 

Down  Nicollet  Avenue  traffic  moved  under 
banner  after  banner  proclaiming  the  Big  O. 
Even  the  most  sportsminded  Twin  Citlan 
knew  that  this  was  not  a  spring  pep  rally 
for  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Gophers. 
The  Big  G  stood  for  Guthrie,  a  proclama- 
tion declared  on  every  piece  of  mail  leaving 
the  State,  on  posters  in  the  shop  windows 
and  on  the  blazers  of  the  ushers  recruited 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  across  the 
Mississippi  In  St    Paul. 

Hamlet  opensd  the  not  quite  finished 
theater  on  "Tueflday  with  a  splash  swirled  by 
such  names  as  Governor  Rolvaag,  the  Theater 
Guild's  Warren  Caro,  restaurateur  Vincent 
Sardl.  producer  Richard  Barr  and  Director 
Alan  Sclineider,  who  hurried  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  finish  his  production  of  "The 
Threepenny  Opera."  opening  tills  week  at 
Arena  Stage.  TV's  PemeU  Roberts,  a  sur- 
prise member  of  the  opening  night's  bonan- 
Ea,  only  added  to  the  Washington  pontingent 
that  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  new  thea- 
ter's success. 

George  Orizzard  was  the  Hamlet.  A  North 
Carolina  boy  who  grew  up  In  Washington 
and  developed  his  career  with  the  Montgom- 
ery Players,  the  Westmoreland  Players,  the 
McLean  Theater,  Crossroads  and.  ultimately. 
Arena  Stage.  Grlzzard  was  as  much  Wash- 
ington's contribution  to  Minnesota's  culture 
as  the  Nats  were  last  year  to  the  Twins'  base- 
ball standing.  His  performance  as  the  Prince 
ot  Denmark  was  something  both  Washing- 
ton and  these  Twin  Cities  could  be  proud  of. 

But  first  and  foremost,  this  was  a  Tyrone 
Guthrie  production.  Just  as  this  tall  Brit- 
isher has  done  at  Stratford.  Ontario,  he  has 
placed  the  stamp  of  his  genius,  and  that  of 
designer  Tanya  Molseowitsch.  on  the  theater 
named  for  him  on  Minneapolis'  Vineland 
Place. 

Like  that  theater  north  of  the  border,  this 
one  Is  centered  around  a  three-tlered-apron 
stage  which  carries  its  actors  out  into  an 
auditorium  graced  with  row  after  row  of 
seats  upholstered  in  reds,  greens,  blues,  and 
yellows,  which  bring  the  theater  to  life  even 
before  the  magnificent  array  at  lights 
goes  on. 
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AN    XLIZABETHAN  TKICK 


The  "Hamlet."  done  in  modern  dress  and 
virtually  full  length,  was  played  on  a  rather 
stark  stage  relieved  only  by  a  wooden  bench 
of  multipurpose  use  and  an  Inner  stage 
which  provided  an  upper  level  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan fashion. 

On  Wednesday  night  this  same  stage  be- 
came a  more  decorative  but  still  free-form 
setting  for  comedy,  as  Douglas  Campbell's 
production  of  Mollere's  "The  Miser"  decked 
It  out  with  a  eamlval  canopy  and  colorful, 
easily  maneuverable  trappings. 

Baffles  flying  high  over  the  1.437  seats  give 
the  theater  quite  admirable  acoustics,  al- 
though there  are  certainly  dead  spots.  In- 
termissions seemed  to  be  filled  with  those 
who  were  thrilled  with  the  sight  lines  and 
the  acoustics  which  made  intimacy  possible, 
and  those  who  were  off  in  upper  Siberia 
where  little  could  be  heard,  let  alone  felt. 
But  this  is  an  adjustable  house,  where  the 
word  can  be  channeled  to  the  audience  by 
trial  and  error. 

Also  to  be  adjusted  is  the  performance  of 
"Hamlet."  WhUe  the  audience  was  rising 
to  a  roar  of  bravos  for  Grlzzard  and  the  rest 
of  the  cast,  early  deadline  reviewers  were 
writing  of  admiration  for  the  Institution 
with  real  reservations  for  the  interpretation. 

As  Grlzzard  passed  through  the  opening 
night  reception  in  the  roomy  foyer  hearing 
such  remarks  as  "I'm  drinking  champagne 
tonight  because  of  a  glorloiis  new  Hamlet, 
a  man  I  can  understand,"  reviewers  were 
writing  that  this  yo\ing  actor  who  achieved 
a  particularly  admired  niche  on  Broadway 
was  not  prepared  vocally  to  sustain  the  long 
Shakespearean  role. 

This  viewer  saw  a  Hamlet  to  Identify  with, 
a  conception  that  has  the  warm  hxunanity 
of  the  Tony-type  Romeo  of  "West  Side 
Story."  Jessica  Tandy's  Gertrude,  fash- 
ioned in  a  more  traditional  way,  and  Ellen 
Gear's  Ophelia,  which  erratically  climbs  to 
shuddering  validity  in  the  mad  scene,  give 
this  Hamlet  healthy — and  stirring— support. 

Nicolas  Coster  Is  the  production's  Laertes, 
a  fine,  emotionally  taut  foil  for  Grlosard. 
Like  the  young  star.  Coster  was  seasoned 
at  arena  stage,  as  were  such  other  members 
of  the  cast  as  Clayton  Corzatte  and  Ed  Preble. 

"Hamlet"  and  "The  Miser."  which  stands 
on  a  truly  virtuoso  performance  by  Hume 
Cronyn,  will  carry  the  repertory  season  until 
June  18.  when  "The  Three  Sisters"  Joins  the 
alternating  schedule.  On  July  16.  "Death  of 
a  Salesman,"  with  Cronyn  In  the  title  role, 
opens  to  add  a  modern  touch  to  the  season, 
which  is  set  to  run  through  September  22. 

Obviously,  this  summer  will  offer  visitors 
to  Minnesota  more  than  its  touted  10,000 
lakes  to  enjoy. 


A  CmzENSHip  Tkiumph  in  Thkates 
(By  Max  Preedman) 

MnfNCAPOLis. — The  Tyron  Guthrie  Theater 
In  Minneapolis,  which  has  Just  made  such  a 
splendid  start,  is  a  new  answer  to  one  of  the 
oldest  problems  in  American  culture.  The 
dominance  of  New  York  In  the  theater  has 
been  a  burden  as  well  as  a  blessing.  The 
concentration  of  talent  in  one  city  has  pro- 
duced the  occasional  triumph  which  forms 
the  glory  of  the  New  York  stage.  But  in  the 
process.  New  York  has  drained  other  cities 
of  their  gifted  people  and  become  an  almost 
morbid  symbol  of  success. 

Now  In  Minneapolis  a  regional  theater  has 
been  created  with  the  purp>oee  of  presenting 
plays  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the 
stage.  It  is  a  triumph  of  citizenship,  and 
the  pride  of  the  people  of  Minneapolis  could 
not  be  greater  if  the  Minnesota  Twins  had 
won  the  World  Series. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  of  the 
hunger  for  the  theater  that  exists  right 
across  the  United  States.  Go  into  any  the- 
ater of  New  York  and  you  will  And  many  of 
the  seats  fllled  by  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  But  they  cannot  flnd  what 
they  seek  In  their  own  conamunltles. 


The  usual  answer  has  been  to  organize  a 
small  amateur  group  and  hope  that  it  would 
grow  in  time  into  a  competent  oompcuiy. 
Even  where  something  more  ambltioxis  has 
been  tried,  it  has  almost  always  been  a  de- 
termined director  «•  resourceful  actor  who 
has  stirred  the  stagnant  waters.  In  Minne- 
apolis something  very  different,  and  vastly 
more  encoxu^glng,  has  taken  place.  The 
initiative  came  trom  representative  groups 
in  the  community  itself.  In  the  best  sense, 
it  was  an  organized  communal  effort. 

What  is  more,  it  had  the  inspiration  of  a 
high  aim — a  fact  which  the  Pord  Foundation 
recognized  and  which  led  to  its  support. 
This  city  wanted  a  theater  to  which  people 
from  the  entire  Midwest  and  beyond,  could 
come  In  the  knowledge  that  they  would  see 
noble  plays,  whether  old  or  contemporary, 
presented  In  a  tradition  of  excellence.  It 
has  this  kind  of  theater  now,  and  it  intends 
to  put  it  to  constructive  use.  • 

For  the  theater  not  only  will  use  its  pro- 
fessional cast  to  present  classical  plays.  The 
building  will  be  used  for  poetry  readings,  for 
performances  by  local  artists  and  visiting 
groups,  for  all  the  arts  which  quicken  and 
sustain  the  human  spirit.  The  theater 
leads  easily  and  naturally  to  the  Walker  Art 
Center.  In  this  happy  union  there  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  enduring  unity  and  coopera- 
tion which  the  theater  will  nourish  in  many 
diverse  cultural  activities. 

The  true  theater  is  a  temple  in  which  the 
creative  spirit  finds  abiding  expression. 
That  is  why  it  was  appropriate  that  this  par- 
ticular theater  should  be  consecrated  to 
public  service  at  a  religious  ceremony.  With 
no  small  purpose,  the  Tyron  Outhrie  Thea- 
ter has  bc^n  to  take  up  its  mandate  in  this 
gracious  and  grateful  city. 

On  the  merits  of  the  opening  production 
of  Hamlet  there  has  been  no  agreement, 
either  among  the  critics  or  the  public  .  That 
In  itself  is  a  tribute  to  the  vitality  and 
originality  of  the  production.  Here  was  no 
decorous  homage  to  a  dead  masterpiece  but 
but  an  audacious  and  exciting  play,  not  al- 
ways successful,  but  tingling  with  energy 
and  reposing  on  no  timid  conversations.  It 
requires  no  Intolerable  leap  of  Imagination 
to  plctiire  Shakesi>eare  himself  at  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern,  perplexed  but  interested, 
questioning  Sir  Tyron  Guthrie  oq  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  stagecraft. 

Whatever  doubts  or  reservations  may  have 
remained  after  the  first  night  were  trium- 
phantly removed  by  the  Inspired  production 
of  Mollere's  "The  Miser,"  with  Hume  Cronyn 
giving  a  performance  in  the  title  rcrfe  that 
surely  belongs  to  the  enduring  folklore  of 
the  American  theater.  This  was  supreme 
acting  which  lifted  others  in  the  east  to 
real  distinction.  London  or  New  York  would 
have  been  honored  by  such  a  presentation 
of  a  classical  comedy. 

In  the  long  future  that  now  awaits  the 
theater  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  disappoint- 
ments as  well  as  triumphs.  But  one  miist 
have  a  churlish  and  darkened  spirit  to  doubt 
that  the  triumphs  will  far  outweigh  the  fail- 
ures. Where  liflnneapolis  has  given  the  noble 
lead,  other  cities  should  be  eager  to  follow; 
and  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  renaissance 
of  the  theater  In  America. 


Not  the  Money,  Jn$t  die  Principle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1965 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Steuben- 


vllle  Herald-Star.  Steubenville,  Ohio,  of 
May  13.  1963,  which  probably  sums  up 
as  well  as  anything  the  controversy  over 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds: 

Not  the  MonxT.  Just  the  Principle 

Only  two  votes  were  cast  against  a  reso- 
lution in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  curb  Junketing  expenses. 

With  884  affirmative  votes,  the  resolu- 
tion Is  expected  to  draw  similarly  strong 
support  In  the  Senate.  It's  one  of  those 
propositions  no  one  would  want  to  oppose 
anjrway.     It  will  let  everbody  breathe  easier. 

Representatives  and  Senators  can't  really 
be  blamed  for  most  of  the  Jxinketlng  ex- 
penses that  have  been  disclosed.  They  were 
spending  counterpart  funds. 

These  funds  are  available  to  them  under 
foreign  aid  agreements.  They  are  the  only 
way  the  United  States  can  get  any  direct 
return  on  the  hug^  sums  It  has  spent  on 
foreign  aid  in  some  instances. 

A  Junketeerlng  Representative  or  Senator 
always  can  reassure  himself  when  spending 
this  money  that  it  behooves  him  to  get  all 
he  can  get  because  America  has  it  coming. 

With  a  little  persuasion  he  can  persuade 
himself  he  Is  doing  UJ3.  taxi>ayers  a  favcM- 
by  getting  them  a  ncxnlnal  return  on  their 
Investment.  Yet  when  the  Junkets  are  held 
up  to  examination  It  never  is  the  counter- 
part money  that's  called  to  attention — only 
the  total  sum  involved. 

Members  of  the  House  are  tired  of  being 
pilloried  for  a  practice  that  always  Is  going 
to  be  misunderstood,  misinterpreted,  and 
maligned. 

Isnt  there  some  other  way  to  get  some 
of  the  money  back,  though — like  offering 
counterpart  funds  as  rewards  for  the  first 
10,000  taxpayers  to  file  income  tax  returns 
each  year,  the  same  to  be  used  for  trips 
abroad,  fully  transferable,  no  questions 
asked  J\ist  go  to  the  nearest  XJ3.  embassy 
and  say,  "Sam  sent  me." 


Tribnte   to   Radio   Free   Europe   on   Its 
14th  Anniyertaiy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  weapons  the  free 
world  possesses  in  the  unceasing  cold  war 
with  communism  is  trutli,  as  transmitted 
by  the  spoken  word.  Broadcasts  beamed 
by  Radio  Free  Europe  to  the  enslaved 
pe<H>les  of  Eastern  Ehirope  are  doing 
much  to  bring  this  message  of  truth,  of 
hope  and  of  encouragement. 

Radio  Free  EXirope  la  celebrating  its 
14th  anniversary,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  salute  John 
Richardson,  the  able  President,  and  all 
the  other  fine  people  involved  in  this 
undertaking  for  the  valuable  work  they 
are  doing.  As  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  13  noted, 
this  medium  brings  "a  breath  of  fresh 
air  from  the  West  every  day  of  the  year." 

This  is  a  cause  which  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  who  believe  in  hu- 
man dignity  and  human  freedom.  By 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  Radio  Free  EJurope 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  cold  war,  and  I 
wish  them  every  success  In  carrying  on 
with  their  work. 


A3(M0 
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Mr.  President,  I  a£k  un»nimo<is  corwent 
to  have  the  text  al  the  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  printed  In  tlie  Afjpendlx  of  the 

RtCOtLD. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editori*! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  toilers: 

Radio  FicirrzBS  ro*  Fkxkdom 

On  tin  14th  azuilTersary,  Um  best  trlbut* 
we  can  pay  to  lUuUo  Pre«  Europe  U  to  recall 
thm  one  It  recentiy  received  from  Moscow. 
Radio  Free  Kuropt*  broadcasts  hare  proved  so 
penetraUng  (In  overy  sensci^  that  the  five 
•atelllto  coxintrlef.  to  which  they  are  beamed 
had  to  appeal  to  Uosoow  for  support.  The 
support,  took  the  form  of  additional  trans- 
mitters, operating  from  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  Bupplerient  tlioae  being  used  In  the 
satellite  states  Ui  an  attempt  to  Jam  Radio 
Free  Europe  brotidcasts. 

But  Radio  Fre-e  Europe's  powerfxil  trans- 
mitters continue  to  break  through  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  several  mlllloci  Poles.  Czechs, 
Hungarians.  Rumanians  and  Bulgarians  re- 
ceive a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  West 
every  day  of  thi^  year.  It  helps  sustain  their 
spirits  and  novxish  their  hopes  that  they, 
too.  some  day  wil  be  free. 

We  Join  the  sllect  miUloBs  of  Eastern 
Europe  in  wishing  president  Joiin  Richard- 
son. Jr..  and  tils  staff  additional  tributes 
from  Moscow  in  recognition  of  Increasingly 
effective  work. 


DoMestk  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caaouifa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  ot 
South  Carolina. 

I  commend  this  tlm>ely  suiid  forthright 
resolution  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  this  conntry: 

CoNCT7BKZirr  RasoLunoM  OproanNO  a 
DoMxsnc  PxACX  Ccrnrt 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  InfcHmed  that  an  effort 
wUl  be  made  to  enact  a  statute  by  the  Con- 
gress of  "Jie  United  States  creating  a  Domss- 
tic  Peace  Corps;  and 

Whereas  the  memtiera  of  the  general  as- 
sembly believe  that  a  Peace  Corps  for  do- 
mestic purposes  is  wholly  unnecessai  f  and 
may  Involve  tbm  expenditure  of  large  sums 
from  the  Public  Treasury  which  wlU  be 
sorely  needed  to  b«ilance  the  natloaal  budget, 
and 

Wbe.'eas  the  general  assemtxly  believes  tiiat 
if  tlie  passage  o<  socne  type  ot  legislation 
on  this  subject  liecomes  inevitable,  then  th» 
congrf!Sslonal  delegation  from  South  Carolina 
should  make  every  effort  to  amend  the  stat- 
ute to  prohibit  the  Federal  Oov^rnment  from 
sending  any  members  o(  the  Corps  Into  any 
State  except  upon  the  Invitation  of  the  Oov- 
ern«  of  the  State  concerned:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  houte  of  representative* 
{ttit  senate  concurrlTif) ,  That  the  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina  tn  the  Congreas  of  the 
Un' ted  States  are  hereby  reqiieeted  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  enactment  of  any  leclsla- 
tkm  ereatinf  a  Oocisstlc  Peaca  Corps;  AJid  be 
it  furthsr 


Refolved.  That  the  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  In  tlie  Congress  Is  further  requested 
that  tf  ttis  enactment  of  such  Irgtslation  be- 
comes Inevitable,  then  the  delegation  Is  re- 
quested to  make  every  effort  to  amend  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from 
sending  any  member  of  the  IXxneetlc  Peace 
Corps  into  any  State  except  upon  express  in- 
vitation from  the  Governor  of  the  State  con- 
cerned; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentattves  from  South 
Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtea. 


Aidinf   Fanners  ia  ForeifB  Laads  Soal- 
Saiisfyiiif  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1993 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  con.sent  that  an  article 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  March  27. 
1983,  entitled  "Aiding  Farmers  in  For- 
eign Lands  Soul-Satlsfylng  Work"  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscobd. 

This  article  relates  some  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Mr.  A.  C.  Hale,  of  Camden. 
Ark.,  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
abroad  completing  various  project*  for 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. We  are  often  reminded  of 
the  shortcomings  of  our  aid  program  by 
critical  articles  about  American  person- 
nel abroad.  It  Is  refreshing  to  And  em- 
phasized information  about  many  of  the 
fine  accomplishments  of  the  program 
and  the  dedicated  public  servants  who 
are  laboring  dally  to  carry  out  its  aims. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me.  therefore,  to 
ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

There  beln«r  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

AiotNO  FAxmaa  in  Foaxxow  Lands 

SOtTL-SATTBrTINO    WOBK 

Ten  years  work  with  the  peoples  of  foreign 
lands  have  taken  A.  C.  Hale  of  rimwrtttm^  from 
Uis  rice  paddies  of  Thailand  to  the  moun- 
tainside farms  of  Ecuador  and  British  Gui- 
ana. He's  iiome  on  leave  now.  awalUng  his 
next  assignment  to  somewhere  in  Uie  world 
that  tiasn't  been  revealed  to  tiim  yet. 

Hale  was  In  Little  Rock  yesterday  and 
■topped  by  the  Gazette  to  teU  me  of  some  of 
ills  experiences.  We  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence In  recent  months.  I  had  asked  him  for 
an  Interview  at  first  opportunity. 

Hale  was  a  veteran  of  31  years  in  voca- 
tional agriculture,  teaching  in  Arkansas 
when  he  became  a  State  Department  em- 
ployee In  the  spring  of  1953.  Since  then,  he 
has  had  two  tours  of  duty  In  Thailand  and 
one  each  in  Ecuador  and  British  Guleoia. 
He's  a  native  of  Boone  County  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  also  of 
Colorado  State  College. 

His  long  career  as  a  teacher  at  Cane  Hill. 
at  Ponim.  and  at  Camden  taught  him  a  great 
many  things  that  proved  useful  after  Uncle 
Sam  sent  him  overseas  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  One  of  these 
certainly  was  a  working  knowledge  of  how 
to  get  along  with  people,  despite  differences 
in  languages,  customs,  soil  and  climate,  and 


the  like  He  dldnt  have  to  tell  me  this.  I 
could  detect  It  in  the  story  he  told  of  Amer- 
ica's efforts  to  help  Its  friends  Improve  thelr 
educational  and  farming  conditions. 

On  going  to  Thailand  10  years  ago.  Hale 
worked  In  the  area  around  the  city  of  Surln. 
which  Is  only  about  50  mllea  from  the  txirder 
of  Cambodia,  but  Is  some  200  miles  from  the 
Thailand  capital  of  Bangkok.  The  govern- 
ment had  an  agrlcviltural  school  there.  Its 
students  all  boys  from  around  17  to  30  years 
of  age.  During  the  course  Of  4  years — two 
tours  of  duty — he  worked  with  teachers  of 
this  and  other  schools,  giving  suggestions  on 
teaching  and  farming  methods,  helping  them 
plan  courses  of  Instruction,  and  so  forth. 

Rice  Is  the  predominant  crop  In  Thailand, 
but  the  government  of  the  country  Is  seek- 
ing to  diversify  Its  agrlcnltural  production 
Hale  consequently  was  engaged  at  times  in 
helping  with  other  crops,  including  com. 
which  was  virtually  unknown  In  the  area 
where  he  was  located.  It  was  so  unknown, 
in  fact,  he  recalled,  that  hogs  had  to  l>e  en- 
couraged to  eat  It  when  first  fed  to  them. 

An  Improvement  in  com  raising  that  Hale 
suggested,  and  which  got  good  results,  was 
to  -Tlear  the  fields  of  trees  and  other  ob- 
structions. Yields  went  up  substantially, 
and  In  fact,  he  said,  an  average  of  73  biishels 
an  acre  was  achieved. 

The  hogs.  Incidentally,  had  been  getting 
only  rice  bran  foe  food. 

Hale  also  Influenced  his  Thailand  friends 
to  raise  grain  sorghum  for  poultry  feed, 
something  that  was  noi  being  done.  Seed 
for  such  Introductory  planting  was  sent  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

Of  his  many  experiences  in  the  Far  Bast, 
Hale  recalls  one  with  special  pleasure.  He 
had  heard  of  an  American  missionary's  ef- 
forts, in  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
far  from  Hale's  location,  to  get  the  fanners 
to  raise  something  besides  popples  for  the 
opium  trade.  Hale  sent  the  missionary  some 
seed  potatoes.  He  had  a  letter  from  the  man 
last  year  saying  potatoes  now  are  outstrip- 
ping poppies. 

While  in  Ecuador,  on  his  next  foreign 
assignment.  Hale  sent  tlie  missionary  seed 
from  wild  blackberries  that  flourish  in  the 
high  valleys  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  Thai- 
land has  similar  valleys,  he  explained  The 
word  from  the  missionary  Is  that  the  berries 
are  doing  well,  too. 

Hale  went  to  Bcuador  In  1958  and  worked 
with  teachers  tn  public  schools  in  the 
Quito  area.  The  cultivation  of  home  gar- 
dens was  stressed,  he  said.  Also.  Bruador 
Is  trying  to  alter  the  old  system  of  vast 
land  holdings  to  bring  about  the  establish- 
ment of  more  small  farms.  The  problem  Is  a 
major  one.  Hale  commented. 

Hale  was  sent  to  British  Guiana,  at  the 
far  side  of  South  America  from  Ecuador,  In 
late  1950.  At  the  time,  there  was  no  agri- 
cultural school  In  the  colony  but  plans  for 
one  were  In  process.  He  assisted  In  the 
drawing  of  plans  for  tools  equipment  for 
this  school,  but  went  to  work  meanwhile  at 
an  agricultural  experiment  station,  helping 
with  drainage  and  Irrigation  projects  Sugar- 
cane Is  the  prevailing  crop  In  British  Guiana, 
he  told  me.  However,  near  the  BrazlUan 
border  Is  pastureland  where  beef  cattle  are 
raised. 

Hale  went  there,  too,  to  assist  In  pasture 
improvement  experiments. 

Hale  has  collected  hundreds  of  photo- 
graphs during  his  10  years  In  the  three  coun- 
tries, most  of  which  he  has  made  himself. 
Many  show  the  crudest  of  farm  n\achlnery 
azKl  methods,  while  others  record  the  trend 
toward  mechanised  farming.  The  picture  of 
the  farm  woman  "ginning"  cotton,  which 
accompanies  today's  column,  was  made  in 
Thailand.  Hale  took  the  picture  one  day 
while  traveling  from  one  work  location  to 
another. 
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AnK>ng  other  photos  that  he  prizes  are 
several  he  took  at  the  Equator  in  Ecuador, 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level  where  the  Imagi- 
nary line  crosses  the  Andes.  In  his  work  In 
that  ooxintry,  he  said,  he  crossed  the  Bqviatar 
often  and  saw  in  the  distance  the  snow-cov- 
ered cap  of  Mount  Cayambe,  almost  30,000 
feet  high.  For  those  of  us  who  think  of  the 
Equator's  being  a  symbol  of  tocrid  climate, 
the  thought  of  snow  along  it  seems  Incon- 
gruous— but  so  It  Is,  as  Hale's  pictures  well 
prove. 


TVA's  30tb  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TCNNKSSKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
eminent  columnist,  Mr.  Peter  Edson,  has 
taken  note  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  tlie 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  a  most 
laudatory  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  May  13. 

Mr.  Edson  recognizes,  as  many  others 
have  done,  that  "The  best  Justification  of 
TVA  is  that  It  works"  and  that  "the  com- 
petitive private  enterprise  system  owes  a 
great  debt  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
columbn  by  Mr.  Edson  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TVA '8  SOth   Bikthoat 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  will  be  30 
years  old  come  May  IS.  Celebrations  and 
oratory  are  being  planned.  Literature  on 
the  TVA  "experiment"  la  appearing,  pro 
and  con. 

Whether  you  approve  of  It  or  not,  TVA 
is  admittedly  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
Anverlca  and  an  eighth  wonder  ot  the  world. 
When  the  King  of  Morocco  came  to  the 
United  States  he  stopped  to  see  TVA  before 
coming   to  Washington. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  a  party  of 
European  Journalists  came  here  direct  from 
TVA  at  the  end  of  a  transcontinental  Junket. 
Thej  were  all  from  different  political  parties 
and  they  had  seen  through  partisan  eyes 
the  great  Tennessee  River  with  its  dams  and 
powerlines.  electrlfled  famu.  navigation 
channels  and  fhx>d -control  works. 

To  the  liberals,  TVA  showed  what  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  society  could  do  when 
they  went  to  wcwk  for  the  people.  To  the 
Socialists  TVA  was  pure  Marxism.  To  the 
Communists  it  was  fulfillment  of  the  Lenln- 
Ist-StallnLst  dream,  only  Russia  could  do  It 
better.  But  to  the  conservatives  this  was 
big  business  that  could  be  created  only  tn  a 
free  enterprise,  capitalistic  economy.  They 
all  got  into  such  a  heated  argument  about 
It  Uiat  when  they  reached  Washington  they 
weren't  speaking  to  each  other. 

This  illustrates  as  well  as  anything  the 
point  that  TVA  is  controversial.  And  in  its 
Both  anniversary  observance  ttds  month 
there  will  probably  be  some  sour  notes  that 
It  is  so  anti-American  it  should  be  bnAen 
up  and  sold  to  the  private  power  companies. 

The  beet  Justification  of  TVA  is  that  It 
works.  But  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  if 
a  completely  unbiased  Jury  could  be  given 
the  case,  it  might  be  found  that  the  com- 


petitive   private    enterprise    system    owes    a 
great  debt  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

TVA  w(Ae  up  the  private  power  industry 
to  Its  potential.  It  showed  what  could  be 
done  with  rural  electrlficaticai.  It  showed 
tliat  lower  power  rates  will  increase  con- 
sxmaptlon  and  increase  the  sale  of  electric 
appliances  many  times  over.  It  promoted 
growth. 

When  TVA  legislation  was  before  Congress 
In  1933.  E.  A.  Yates  of  Dlxon-Tates  fame 
testified  In  opposition  to  TVA  because  there 
was  already  a  66  percent  over-production 
capacity  of  private  power  in  the  area  and 
lie  could  see  no  market  for  more.  But  with- 
in 7  years  TVA  had  doubled  the  private  con- 
sumption level.  By  1963  It  had  Increased 
17  times.  Today  TVA's  total  steam  and 
hydroelectric  power  capacity  is  over  60  times 
what  It  was  In  1933. 

TVA's  purchases  of  low  bid  foreign  electric 
generating  equipment  caused  American 
manufacturers  to  sharpen  their  pencils  and 
become  competitive.  Publicizing  Identical 
bids  submitted  by  American  manufacturers 
on  furnishing  TVA  with  electrical  eqtilp- 
ment  resulted  In  antitrust  charges  with 
heavy  damage  suits  still  pending  and  the 
restoration  of  real,  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise. TVA  engineers  have  also  led  the  way 
in  design  of  larger  and  more  efficient  hydro 
and  steam  generating  units,  dams  and  locks. 

But  of  far  more  value  than  Its  pioneering 
in  the  electrical  Industry,  TVA  has  set  a  na- 
tional and  International  pattern  for  multi- 
ple-purpose water  control,  fiood  prevention, 
navigation,  recreation,  reforestation  and 
the  sliift  at  agriculture  from  row  crops  like 
com  and  cotton  to  cover  crojis  that  conserve 
water. 

Before  Congress  now  is  a  bill  to  im>vide 
•30  million  for  financing  water  resource  re- 
search and  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America's  still  increasing  poptilatlon.  If 
this  money  can  be  used  as  efficiently  as  TVA 
has  used  Its  funds  over  the  pest  30  years. 
It  should  be  an  investment  paying  multiple 
dividends. 


The  39tfa  Aaniyersary  of  FBI  Director 
Hoover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  pointed  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  following  day. 
May  10,  1963,  maiiced  the  39th  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  appointment  of  John 
Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation  has  enjoyed  a  greater  reputa- 
tlOTi  for  integrity  and  devotion  to  public 
service  than  Mr.  Hoover.  His  c<mtinued 
service,  and  reappointment  by  the  suc- 
cessive Attorneys  General  since  1924. 
regardless  of  their  political  affiliation, 
amply  demonstrates  the  high  regard  In 
which  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  held  over 
the  years. 

Moreover,  his  active,  objective,  and 
devoted  service  In  today's  operation  of 
the  FBI  continues  to  reflect  his  enthu- 
siastic and  vigorous  capabilities  to  re- 
main at  the  helm  of  the  Bureau  for  years 
to  come. 

The  FBI  stands  second  to  none  as  an 


efficient  organization  of  outstanding  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  public 
service  in  oiforcement  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  crimes,  as  well  as  protecting 
the  national  security  and  the  future  of 
America. 

The  reputation  of  the  Bureau  stands 
as  a  living  monumgal  to  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  that  very  reputation — 
J.  Edgar  Hoover — America's  man  of 
integrity. 


Mrs.  Elmo  T.  Nostrud 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or   NKW    TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  the 
scourge  of  cancer  is  a  problem  that  has 
deeply  affected  every  member  of  this 
Nation.  Its  eradication  is  the  goal  of 
everyone.  However,  some  pec^le  have 
dedicated  more  time  to  the  eradlcaticm 
of  this  disease  than  others.  These  peo- 
ple, I  maintain,  should  be  given  recogni- 
tion of  the  highest  honor.  Such  a  per- 
acm  is  Mrs.  Elmo  T.  Nostrand,  17  Fair- 
view  Road,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  who  for  15  3^ar8  has  given  of  her- 
self unsparingly  as  a  volunteer  worker 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Over 
the  years,  she  has  held  every  position  in 
the  Nassau  County  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  and  recently  she 
was  hcmored  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  when  they  presented  her  their 
scroll  for  distinguished  service.  Because 
I  believe  in  the  importance  of  the  work 
that  this  good  lady,  with  her  many  oth- 
er thousands  of  associates  are  doing,  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  honor  her  by  reciting 
her  achievements  in  the  Record. 

On  March  21,  1963,  Mrs.  Nostrand  was 
awarded  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Bronze  Medal  for  Ertstinguished  Service 
in  Cancer  ControL  There  were  13  such 
awards  given  in  the  United  States  by  the 
National  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society — only  three  to 
women— -one  woman  from  Philadelphia, 
one  from  New  York  and  Mrs.  Nostrand. 
She  is  to  day  vice  president  of  the  Nassau 
division  of  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  chairman  of  their  volunteer  activ- 
ities for  the  district. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  has  been  active  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Nassau  Division  of  the 
American  Society  for  15  years,  serving 
in  all  volunteer  capacities  from  village 
crusade  blockwoiicer  and  village  crusade 
chairman  to  her  present  positions  as  a 
member  of  the  division  board  of  direc- 
tors, vice  president  of  the  Nassau  divi- 
sion, member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  volunteer  acti'vlties 
for  the  Nassau  division. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  society  through 
the  development  of  a  volunteer  orgsmi- 
sation  and  local  cancer  units  which  con- 
duct the  year-round  education,  patient 
service  prc^rams,  and  the  annual  Cancer 
Crusade. 
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She  haa  also  developed  a  year-round 
training  program  for  volunteers  In  all 
phases  of  the  society's  work. 

In  November  of  19flO,  Mrs.  Nostrand 
was  one  of  seven  volunteers  in  the  United 
States  chosen  by  the  National  Office  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society  to  partici- 
pate in  a  1-week  special  conference  held 
in  Williamsburg.  Va.  This  cooimlttee  of 
seven,  along  with  members  of  the  na- 
tional staff,  studied  all  phases  of  volun- 
teer activity  In  the  society. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  was  the  recipient  of  the 
1960  Long  Island  Busineas  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  Exceptional  Volun- 
teer Serrlce  Award  in  honor  of  her  out- 
standing achievements  and  dedication  to 
the  Nassau  Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Mrs.  Nostrand  has  put  in  over  500 
hours  each  year  in  volunteer  activities. 


Witboat  Law  We'd  Han  Aaardiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAHSAM 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRKSKNTaTTVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  paurt 
of  the  observance  of  Law  Day,  U.3-A.. 
on  May  1  this  year,  the  Wichita  (Kans.) 
Bar  Association  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  for  high  school  students  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Importance  of  Law  in 
Our  Daily  Lives."  The  winner  was  Ann 
Elisabeth  Brazelton.  who  Is  a  senior  at 
Southeast  High  School  m  Wichita. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoro,  I  wish  to  ctmunend  Miss 
Braaelton  for  her  constructive  and 
thought -provoking  essay  and  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
for  their  perusal: 
Trx  Importancs  or  Law  nr  Ova  Dailt  Livaa 

(BorroK's  Nora. — Aj  part  of  tto«  obserranc* 
ot  Law  Dsy  (WMlnestlay)  this  fmr,  thr» 
Wichita  Bar  Ajaoclatlon  sponaarwl  an  easay 
contest  (or  bi^h  ichool  studenta  on  the  vub- 
Ject  oi  "The  Importance  of  Law  la  Our  I>aUy 
Lives. "  Winner  was  Ann  BUabeth  Brazel- 
ton. 17,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  7. 
Braaelton.  8114  Momingslde  Drive.  Her  es- 
•ay  la  published  here  ) 

Laws  governing  life  hare  been  In  existence 
ever  since  the  first  plantUfs  sunrlved  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  One  law  has  suf- 
ficed to  rule  the  lives  of  all  societies  since 
life  first  began.  This  law  Is  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

However,  laws  governing  people  in  the 
modem  world,  since  the  time  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, are  those  which  have  4lstln^rulshed  a 
barbaric  society  from  dvtllzatlon.  Whether 
it  Is  recognized  or  not.  even  the  most  lawless 
of  people  today  are  governed  by  a  modicum 
of  laws.  These  laws  are  the  laws  which  so- 
ciety places  upon  each  person.  Even  a  fugi- 
tive from  Jxistlce.  in  a  mentally  sound  con- 
dition, would  never  think  at  burning  a  fel- 
low human  at  the  stake,  or  ether  such  bar- 
baric practice.  The  idea  is  Ikorrendous  to 
hUn  because  of  basic  training  as  a  chUd. 

Greeks  and  Romans  had  their  educated 
lawmaking  bodies,  as  well  as  their  tradi- 
tions and  social  mores  which  defined  the  laws 
for  their  civilization.  Wo  of  the  United 
States    have    our    representative    legislative 


bodies  to  dictate  our  public  laws  to  ua. 
with  our  approval,  and  as  earlier  dvUlaa- 
tlon  have  social  customs  and  mores. 

A  rebellloTis  child  le  spanked  for  his  mte- 
demeanors;  a  delln<]uent  JuvenUe  Is  sent  to  a 
correction  home  or  placed  on  directed  pro- 
bation: adults  are  punished  according  to  the 
dictum  of  the  law.  Without  these  correc- 
tion factors  the  laws  which  protect  our  elvl- 
Itzatlon  and  our  dally  lives  would  be  mean- 
ingless. Without  laws  there  would  be  no 
civilization. 

Anarchy  Is  dlfflcult  to  visualize  In  the 
mind's  eye.  Yet  without  the  forces  of  dvl- 
lizatlon.  laws  and  social  mores,  that  Is  the 
condition  under  which  we  would  Uve.  The 
results  of  such  a  system  are  Impossible  to 
comprehend  because  of  the  comparative 
rigidity  of  the  social  conventions  which 
govern  our  actions,  although  largely  with- 
out conscious   thought   by   people    Involved. 

The  protection  of  the  various  freedoms  of 
all  the  people  of  the  world  today  Ls  exercised 
by  law  and  by  the  "hand"  of  the  law,  which 
Its  authority.  Law  In  our  everyday 
Is  not  recognised  or  even  thought  of 
It  Is  the  cause  of  secondary  reactions,  that 
la  actions  without  consdoiis  thought,  be- 
cause even  from  childhood,  people  are  taught 
that  this  Is  right  and  that  Is  wrong.  When 
this  Is  the  case,  without  a  reflex  reaction 
occurs,  and.  habit  if  nothing  %la9,  prevents 
the  breaking  of  a  formal  law  or  social  more. 

The  law.  In  its  formal  aspect  gives  to  us 
a  great  deal  of  freedocn.  and  though  we 
do  not  realize  It  In  the  course  of  a  day.  or 
even  a  year,  or  perhaps  a  lifetime.  It  Is  the 
reason  that  man  has  survived  today,  and 
that  he  can  Uve  tn  an  organlasd  society, 
where  unheralded  we  aid  In  our  feUow  man's 
advancement  and  cuuifuila.  We  do  these 
things  seemingly  for  oar  own  benefit,  things 
so  small  as  slowing  for  a  school  zone,  or  stop- 
ping for  a  red  light,  or  patronizing  the  cor- 
ner grocery  store.  Without  law  or  social 
mores  we  could  happily  mow  down  rows  of 
school  children,  run  red  lights.  Jam  traflic 
and  cause  accidents,  and  cheerily  rob  our 
neighborhood  gioeery.  However,  without 
law.  It  Is  doubtful  that  there  would  be  cars 
and  schools,  and  the  grocery  woold  nsver 
even  be  opened.  Life  would  necessarily  re- 
vert to  cave  man  standards. 

As  our  lives  daUy  grow  more  complex, 
so  do  our  governing  systems.  We  blithely 
proceed  on  our  way.  quite  unaware  that 
anything  could  be  or  would  be  changing. 
Tet.  each  day  sets  new  precedents  which  we 
file  in  our  mental  library  and  continue  from 
then  on  to  use  tn  our  refiex  of  actions. 
Formal  law  protects  us  in  every  way  possible 
and  provides  a  checkrein  far  more  gentle 
than  those  which  society  would  employ  when 
we  find  ourselves  out  of  sorts  with  Its  rules. 

Perhaps  life  should  be  considered  a  giune, 
the  laws  which  govern  Its  orderUneas  the 
rules  of  tlie  game,  and  our  social  mores  and 
customs  could  be  called  the  general  honest 
nature  and  the  conscience  of  the  players. 
If  one  facet  of  the  rules  are  removed,  or 
waived,  then  an  equal  facet  of  the  honesty 
necessary  to  achieve  winning  status  In  the 
game  Is  set  aside  Then  the  game  will  be- 
come a  general  free-for-all,  as  the  largest 
part  of  the  rules  will  crumble  or  be  walTed. 
But  by  adding  more  rules,  the  same  game 
becomes  a  Uttle  more  complex,  requiring 
more  thought,  and  becoming  more  strictly 
ruled  by  the  conscience  which  forbids  cheat- 
ing, as  cheating  becomes  more  dlfflcult  and 
honesty  becomes  the  byword.  Then  In  this 
manner  the  honest,  intelligent  man  will  wtn 
his  game,  and  will  be  duly  rewarded  for 
following  the  rules  of  the  game  and  exer- 
cising moral  Judgment  In  playing  it.  It 
becomes  an  exciting  ctmllenge  to  him  to  do 
better  in  the  game— a  challenge  to  follow 
the  rxiles  more  closely  and  to  protect  his 
material  assets  with  the  rules  by  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  play. the  game. 


Therefore.  It  may  be  said  that  law  is 
that  element  of  daUy  living  vrtilch  infiuences 
us  in  all  we  do,  think  and  say.  Law  Is  not 
only  that  which  Is  printed  upon  paper  and 
enforced  by  the  governing  powers,  but  It 
also  Includes  the  social  elements  of  living. 
It  Includes  the  everyday  courtesies  exhib- 
ited by  those  people  schooled  in  good  man- 
ners and  proper  social  conduct.  Law  has 
Its  rewards.  Law  brings  with  It  happiness, 
and  freedoms  unknown  to  lawless,  barbaric 
societies.  Law  In  all  Its  myriad  forms  Is 
civilization.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word, 
"clvU"^-courteous.  urbane,  and  ordinarily 
polite,  pertaining  to  private  rights  of  Individ- 
uals in  a  community — represents  the  gov- 
erning of  people  and  their  actions  by  an 
organized  body  of  law  and  social  customs 

It  may  never  be  said  that  living  things  in 
numbers  of  nM>re  than  one  have  existed 
without  law.  For  without  customs,  mores, 
and  formally  instigated  and  enforced  laws, 
still  Nature  rules  her  world  with  her  great 
all-encompassing  law,  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  No  society,  however  base  and 
ungoverned.  has  ever  existed  without  at 
least  this  single  ruling  maxim. 


Governor  Scraatoa  Proclaimi  Slovak 
Catholic  Fcderatioa  of  America  Week 
ia  PeaasjiTaBU 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   rUfHBILVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav,  Map  15, 196i 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Slo- 
vak Catholic  Federation  of  America  is 
holding  its  42d  national  convention  at 
Hotel  Sterling.  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  on  May 
14  and  15.  1963. 

Gov.  William  W.  Scranton,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ai  Pennsylvania,  tn  honor  of 
this  national  convention  proclaimed  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America 
Week  from  May  12  to  19.  1963.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proclama- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The^  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows: 
Slovak  Catholic  FximATiow  or  AMntici 
WzTK— Mat  13-19. 1903 


Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  among  its  population  a  large  num- 
ber of  PennsylvanLans  of  Slovak  descent,  who 
have  contributed  much  to  our  progress  and 
achievement  In  all  areas  of  endeavor;  and 

Whereas  many  societies,  churches,  schools, 
and  other  institutions  have  been  established 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  century  in 
honor  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  apostles 
of  the  Slovaks,  whose  11th  centennial  Is  being 
observed  this  year:  and 

Whereas  the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America  will  meet  in  the  city  of  its  founding. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa..  May  14  and  15.  19«S,  for 
Its  4ad  national  convention,  paying  special 
tribute  to  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  William  W.  Scranton.  by 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  In  me  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
proclaim  and  pronounce  the  week  of  May  12 
to  19,  1963.  as  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of 
America  Week,  encouraging  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Slovak  Pennsylvanlans  to  re- 
joice with  them  in  this  commemoration,  and 
pray  with  them  for  the  Uberatlon  of  their 
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homeland.  Slovakia,  from  the  yoke  of  com- 
munism. 

WnJXAM  W.  ScaANTOK, 

Gopemor. 
By  the  Governor: 

Qzoacs  I.  Blook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Peact  in  Laos  Appears  Mytk 

EXTE3^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  BOB  "WILJBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  from  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  News  of  May  6,  1963: 
Rd  China  Trbzat:  Pkack  In  Laos  Appears 
MrTH 

(By  James  Marlow) 

The  Idea  of  peace  in  Laos  Is  a  myth. 

If  you  were  weak  but  getting  stronger  and 
figured  time  was  on  your  side,  you  could 
stford  to  Inch  along  to  get  what  you  wanted. 
A  delay  of  even  a  decade  or  two  wouldn't 
mean  much. 

The  Red  Chinese  are  In  that  position. 

Since  they  operate  on  the  theory  that  a 
communlzed  world  Is  Inevitable,  they  don't 
have  to  rush.  Since  the  poUcy  of  commn- 
nlsm  is  expansion,  what  they  naturally  want 
is  everything  In  sight. 

Laos,  right  next  door  and  on  the  road  to 
all  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  Is  the  easiest 
and  weakest  obstacle  and  therefore  the  log- 
ical first  step. 

The  United  States,  concerned  that  unless 
the  LaoUan  fighting  stops  the  Reds  will 
triumph,  appeals  to  Premier  Khrushchev  Xo 
help  arrange  the  truce  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  anyone  from  wlntUng. 

Naturally,  since  the  rest  of  the  world  la 
watching  and  listening,  he  says  he's  all  for 
law  and  order.  But  he  doesn't  say  hell  step 
In  to  be  sure  no  one  takes  over. 

And,  if  he  did.  It  wouldn't  mean  much. 
It  would  be  only  a  pause.  TTie  fighting 
would  begin  again.  In  a  month,  s  months,  a 
year.  It's  impractical  to  think  Red  China 
win  not  try  to  take  Laos,  If  only  by  a  step 
at  a  time. 

It  doeen't  even  have  to  use  its  own  troops. 
In  a  country  as  primitive,  confxised,  and  di- 
vided as  Laos,  local  Communist  guerrillas  are 
plenty  good  enough  when  helped,  encour- 
aged, and  no  doubt  directed  by  Red  China. 

The  Red  Chinese  would  be  far  more  direct 
and  far  more  overbearing  and  overwhelming 
If  they  had  now  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  they  are  trying  to  put  to- 
gether. That  time  almost  certainly  will 
come. 

That's  why  the  Asia  of  today,  troubled 
as  it  Is.  In  a  few  years  will  look  like  an 
area  of  comparative  calm.  The  worst  days 
are  ahead. 

As  of  now.  lacking  nuclear  weapons.  Red 
China  has  stopped  blustering  about  seizing 
Formosa  where  the  United  States'  nationalist 
allies,  under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  are  protected 
by  American  air  and  sea  power  and  Its  mod- 
ern weapons. 

The  preeent  reticence  of  the  Red  Chinese 
about  Formosa  wUl  also  change  when  they 
feel  strong  enough  for  a  showdown  with  the 
United  States  over  Formosa.  It's  particular- 
ly easy  to  understand  why  in  this  case. 

Right  now  Americana  are  Incensed  that 
communism  has  a  stronghold  in  Cuba,  90 
miles  from  the  UnitM  States,  even  though 


this  country  never  claimed  Cuba  as  Its  own. 

But  the  Red  Chinese  do  claim  Formosa, 
100  miles  from  tnatni^nd  China.  So  Ameri- 
cans who  feel  Irritated  about  Oaba  can  un- 
derstand how  the  Red  Chinese  feel  about 
Formosa. 

But,  because  neither  side  wHl  budge  on 
Formosa,  a  clash  eventually  seems  lneBca|>- 
able  Just  as  It  probably  will  be  over  Ooba 
unless  Fidel  Cbstro  Is  t6i>pled  frcm  within. 
And  that  doeent  look  likely. 

The  Red  Chinese  dont  have  to  wait  to  get 
stronger  in  order  to  try  to  absorb  mainland 
Asia  Just  south  of  them  and  right  next  doer. 
Here  they  dont  have  to  attack  directly,  as 
they  would  with  Formosa. 

For  example:  The  local  Communists  in 
Laos  are  doing  pretty  well.  After  Laos,  if 
it  falls,  the  story  will  be  repeated  in  one  form 
or  another  with  Burma,  Thailand.  aiKl  Cam- 
bodia. 


The  Bliddle  Incomes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or  jnuNisoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  almost  all  of  us  have  gone  through 
the  annual  arduous  exercise  of  collecting 
our  bills  and  receipts  while  preparing  to 
give  Uncle  Sam  his  due  in  taxes,  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  possible  time  to  take 
a  serious,  analytical  view  of  expanded 
Federal  spending. 

It  is  no  economic  secret  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  liu^me  tax 
dollars  come  not  from  the  few  very  rich 
or  from  those  with  low  incomes,  but 
from  America's  populous  middle  class. 
Mr.  William  Sumner,  Washington  cor- 
respondent for  the  Rldder  Publications, 
has  asked  In  his  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
column  of  May  8  Just  how  far  we  can  go 
in  taxing  our  middle-class  citizens  be- 
fore we  reach  a  breaking  point  in  their 
ability  to  pay.  As  Mr.  Sumner  so  ably 
points  out,  there  is  no  "horn  of  plenty" 
from  which  our  tax  dollars  are  collected, 
and  that  ceiling  at  which  point  taxation 
becomes  not  a  necessary  fact  of  life 
but  a  hardship  la  rapidly  compressing 
on  the  backbone  of  our  economically 
middle-class  wage  earners. 

The  article  follows: 

Thz  MmoLX  Incoicks 
(By  William  Sumner) 

WA.SHINCTON. — Having  put  the  final 
sweeping  fiourlsh  on  the  tx>ttom  of  the  tax 
form,  tlie  form  In  an  envelope  and  the  en- 
velope in  the  mailbox,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  only  economy  I  cold  possibly  have  stim- 
ulated last  year  was  that  of  government. 
Heaven  help  the  private  sector. 

This  month  and  a  half— between  the  filing 
of  the  Federal  tax  return  and  estimate  and. 
finally,  giving  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
another  healthy  cut — has  been  a  period  of 
discontent.  The  President  had  a  rough 
winter.  I  have  shared  his  view  of  his  winter, 
but  quite  obviously  he  can't  have  shared  the 
spring   of    my   discontent. 

Not  only  is  he  seeking  to  start  proJecU 
which  wUl  rise  from  lowly  beginnings  down 
in  the  mlUlons  to  glorious  programs  ranging 
in  the  billions.  He  also  seeks  to  reward 
those  vho  help  think  up  theee  projects,  and 
staff  them,  with  rather  handsome  pay  hikes. 


So  It  is  apparent  that  he  feels  that  an  Is 
wtn  down  there  In  the  middle  incomes  and 
that  we  are  ready  for  more. 

Many  are  not,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
doctrine  so  much  as  it  is  a  feeling  of  despair 
called,  by  a  Kennedy  adviser,  our  Puritan 
etliic  It  is  rather  old  hat  to  feel  there  is 
merit  to  matching  income  with  outgo,  and 
it  Is  Indeed  embarrassing  to  bring  it  up. 
But  the  facts  are  that  we  will  catch  it  in  the 
end,  and  piay  for  It. 

No  one  who  has  seen  some  of  the  dismal 
areas  of  unemp>loyment  in  the  land  can  say 
with  any  conviction  that  those  of  the  middle 
incomes  are  truly  suffering  much  beyond 
frustration  at  this  point,  but  it  is 
frustration  with  some  cause. 

While  the  Federal  Government  duns  us 
rather  heavily  for  a  social  security  program 
certain  to  expand  in  cost  in  so-called  new 
benefits  and  through  its  built-in  structure, 
p>ayments  to  private  life,  and  health  Insur- 
ance plans  become  more  burdensome. 

While  It  is  un-American  not  to  be  for  more 
and  better  education,  and  while  It  probably 
Is  evil  to  disapprove  of  spending  $17  million 
or  so  on  research  in  the  field  of  education, 
more  concern  develops  in  a  person's  reac- 
tionary years  on  the  financial  means  of 
educating*  his  own  offspring. 

Again,  while  It  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  automobile  is  an  unsatis- 
factory vehicle  for  commuting,  one  who  not 
only  pays  an  income  tax,  but  handsome  State 
gasoline  taxes  as  well  might  be  excused  from 
thinking  that  these  last  named  funds — 
rather  than  still  more  than  the  Federal 
hCM-n  of  plenty — could  be  used  for  develop- 
ment of  rapid  transit  systems  rather  than 
the  outmoded  freeways. , 

Tlie  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  there  Is  no  horn 
of  plenty  and  that  there  Is  a  stiff  ceUlng 
beginning  to  form  and  harden  over  these  sal- 
aried peop>Ie  who  entertin  visions  of  a  life 
with  less  economic  anxiety. 

Some  would  say,  of  course,  that  the  ceiling 
has  been  around  for  a  long  time,  but  is  now 
l>eglnning  to  compress.  A  frightful  thought 
Indeed  for  the  middle  class,  the  alleged  back- 
t>one  of  the  Nation,  and  probably  too  gloomy 
at  that.  There  is  paper  and  green  ink  in 
abundance,  and  no  doubt  the  price  of  chew- 
ing gum  win  remain  stable  no  matter  what 
happens. 


Salute  to  the  Emerson  Public  Library  of 
Emerson,  NJ. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   NSW   JKBSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
formed people  can  do  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom.  One  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  public  libraries,  is  making 
great  efforts  in  achieving  that  goal. 

I  should  like  to  salute  the  Emerson 
Public  Library,  of  Emerson,  NJ.,  one  of 
our  fine  libraries,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  having  received  an  Honorable 
Mention  Award  of  $1,500  from  among 
97  libraries  in  competition  for  a  1963 
Book-of-the-Month  Award  to  small  pub- 
lic libraries. 

This  award.  In  recognition  of  meeting 
the  high  criteria  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  cites  the  Emerson 
Public  Library  for  providing  more  and 
better    library    services.    The    Emerson 
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Library  la  the  first  In  New  Jersey  to 
receive  this  honor  «tnce  tbe  aw&rd  wm« 
established  on  a  national  basis. 

By  being  selected  as  one  of  the  10 
outstanding  public  llbrartea  In  the  Na- 
tion, not  only  the  community  but  the 
enUre  State  of  New  Jersey  is  enriched 
by  this  demonstration  of  library  leader- 
ship. I  am  mindful  too  of  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  citizens  and 
leaders  (A  Emerson  who  contributed 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  success  of 
this  activity. 

This  fine  achievement  sows  the  seeds 
for  future  honors  and  should  be  an  In- 
spiration to  an  small  public  libraries 
throughout  the  State. 


Repakticaa  Progress  is  tiic  Sovtli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnciKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1993 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  several  months  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  has  developed 
concerning  the  future  of  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  South  where  single  party 
domination  has  existed  for  a  hundred 
years. 

In  an  effort  to  shed  further  light  on 
this  issue.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
CoNGKKSsiONia  RzcoRD  for  my  col- 
lMg:ues'  information,  a  copy  of  a  speech 
'■Mde  by  Horace  E.  Henderson,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party  of  Virginia,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  on  May  9. 
19«3. 

I  commend  Mr.  Henderson's  speech  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  progress  being 
made  In  advancing  Republican  ideals  and 
Republican  representation  in  the  South: 

RXPTTBUCAN   PXOGRESS    IN   TH«   SOUTH 

(By  Horace  B.  Henderson,  obalrm&n.  R^ub- 
llcan  Party  of  Virginia.  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. May  9.  1»«3) 
It  la  clear  that  the  South  and  its  centxiry- 

long  domination  by  the  Democratic  Party  la 

now  undergoing  a  basic  political  realtnement. 

A  number  of  factors  are  responsible  for  thla 


Hlatorteally.     ttM    Scatli    rapreaenta    tbe 

ttaat  political  parados  atnoe  the  founding 
of  the  RepubUc.  While  in  the  peet  It  haa 
been  the  moat  conalatent  area  In  the  NaUoa 
■olldly  dedicated  to  the  preaerratlon  of  fun- 
damental oonaerratlTe  ^vemmentaJ  prlncl- 
plea.  It  haa  been  the  blind  devoUon  of  the 
South  to  ooe  party  vhlch  haa  largely  enabled 
the  Democratic  Party  to  control  the  determi- 
nation of  national  pollclee  in  the  Congreea 
for  as  of  the  peat  90  yean  and  to  control 
the  Prealdency  for  23  of  the  paat  80  years,  a 
period  during  which  moet  of  the  oonaerratlTe 
prlnclplee  of  the  South  have  been  under  con- 
stant aaaault  by  the  liberal  naUonal  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

At  a  Ume  when  It  baa  become  Increasingly 
apparent  that  areas,  groupw,  and  blocs  are 
being  exploited  for  political  expediencies, 
the  people  of  the  South  are  recognizing  that 
In  the  Intereat  of  the  principles  In  which 
they  believe,  they  no  longer  will  permit  the 
South  to  be  taken  for  granted  And  further 
exploited  by  the  Democratic  Party  Thua 
the  South  now  appears  to  be  up  for  grabe 
by  the  national  political  parties  In  the  fu- 
txire  and.  after  a  century,  the  benefits  of 
two-party  political  competition  has  come  for 
every  southern  citizen  at  long  last. 

The  problem  and  the  challenge  for  the 
Republican  Party  In  the  South  U  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  area  In  this  period  of  change  and  ad- 
jTistment.  and  to  seek  to  provide  the  appli- 
cation of  principle  and  the  promotion  of 
.  pro«n"e88  which  will  enable  the  South  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  In  an  advancing  modem 
world  toward 'goals  of  opportvmity  for  in- 
creased private  and  personal  reeponslbUlty. 
dynamic  economic  development,  and  eeaen- 
Ual  citizen  servlcea  which  local  and  State 
government  can  best  provide. 

We  of  the  South  m\ist  not  only  aspire  to 
the  legacy  of  the  past,  but  we  must  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  future.  For  we  can  do 
much  now  to  determine  the  future  of  the 
South  and  ita  Influence  upon  the  Nation. 
While  change  la  Inevitable,  let  ua  not  seek 
change  for  mere  political  expediency,  but 
rather  let  \ia  meet  the  irresistible  forces  of 
time  and  circiimatance  with  reason  and  con- 
trol rather  than  resistance  and  chaoe.  Let 
us  work  for  unity  and  harmony  among  all 
eegmenta  of  our  population,  let  ua  take  great 
pride  In  the  traditions  and  acoompllahments 
of  o\ix  States,  and  let  us  work  efficiently  and 
enthusiastically  together  to  assure  the  best 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  assume  their 
responsibilities  for  the  progress  of  our  peo- 
ple, principles,  and  products. 

We  are  rightfully  proud  of  our  heritage. 
We  must  be  determined  that  we  ahall  do  aa 
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the  rapid  growth  of  urbanization  and  the  In- 
flux of  trtuoslent  {wpulations;  (3)  technical, 
economic  and  social  pressures  for  change  and 
progress;  (4)  the  elimination  of  the  segrega- 
tion Issue  as  an  overriding  political  factor; 
(5)  the  Increasing  conflict  between  the  lib- 
eral control  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
fundamental  conservative  beliefs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South;  (8)  the  forthcoming  elim- 
ination of  the  poll  Ux:  (7)  rural  leglalattve 
control  being  upset  and  dislocated  by  re- 
iq>portlonment;  (8)  enlarging  retlrementa  of 
older  Southern  political  leaders;  and  (9) 
the  new  and  younger  leadership  of  the 
Southern  Republicans  which  more  actively 
and  effectively  advocates  vigorous  political 
action  necesaary  to  preserve  conservative 
principles  and  to  meet  the  need  for  progreaa 
and  leadership  by  changing  demands  and 
mounting  populations. 

These  diverse  forces  combine  to  create  a 
current  situation  of  confusion  and'  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  political  future  of  the  South 
and  Its  Important  Influence  on  the  determi- 
nation of  national  political  policies  in  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  in  1904. 


must  never  compromise  our  basic  principles 
and  constitutional  rights,  we  shall  albo  rec- 
ognize that  the  application  of  these  rights 
and  principles  is  affected  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  we  shall  not  be  so  rigidly 
conservative  nor  so  Inflexibly  liberal  that  the 
application  of  principle  becomes  irrelevant 
and  impossible.  We  know  nothing  remains 
unchanged  by  time  and  circumstance — our 
task  today  is  to  eliminate  the  unjustlflable 
and  to  adjust  reallBtlcally  to  the  essential 
public  factors  necesaary  for  the  extension  of 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  responsibility. 

We  must  remember  tliat  freedom  Is  our 
goal  at  every  level  of  public  concern — and 
freedom  perishes  before  reactionary  con- 
servatism Just  as  t)efore  socialistic  liberalism. 
The  political  challenge  of  our  time  is  not  a 
choice  between  these  equally  diaastrous  ex- 
tremes— for  our  aurvlval  as  a  self-governing 
democracy  demands  that  we  preserve  and 
Mtend  freedom,  maintaining  fundamental 
absolutes  upon  which  the  democratic  system 
of  government  la  founded,  yet  aggresatvely 
applying  those  principles  for  tbe  creation  of 
ever    Increasing    opportunities    for    the    aa- 


sumptlon  of  greater  responsibilities  by  all 
free  men  with  dignity  and  Justice. 

We  must  work  for  an  objective  and  con- 
structive conservatism.  For  If  conservatism 
Is  to  reassert  itself  as  a  national  political 
pbiioeophy  It  must  be  the  dynamic  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Individual  which  alone  can  fully  develop 
our  greatest  opportunities  for  progress  in 
human  affairs.  We  must  effectively  pursue 
the  dynamic  application  of  fundamental 
governmental  principles  to  th«  ever-chang- 
ing and  rapidly  expanding  problems  of  the 
present. 

We  Republicans  in  the  South  must  be  con. 
cemed  about  the  legitimate  problems  of  hu- 
man beings  and  we  must  place  the  national 
Interest  first.  We  must  be  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  as  are  necessary  for  what 
is  best  for  America  and  her  future  survival 
as  a  Republic  We  need  only  leadership. 
Leadership  with  the  courage  to  stop  making 
dependent  delinquents  of  adult  Americans, 
leadership  with  the  conviction  and  deter- 
mination to  convince  Americans  to  do  for 
themselves  what  government  should  not  do, 
to  lead  thU  Nation  back  to  an  appreciation 
of,  and  practice  of.  time-proven  absolutes  of 
self-government,  rights,  and  responsibilities. 
And  we  must  be  more  than  negative. 
When  we  talk  about  constitutional  rights 
we  most  also  Ulk  about  individual  rlgbta. 
When  we  shout  for  freedom  we  should  de- 
serve freedom  by  fulfilling  our  Individual  re- 
eponslbUlty for  self-government  In  our  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.  We  must  say. 
"Oo  not  ask  what  your  country  can  do  for 
jrou" — ask  rather  what  you  can  do  to  become 
a  better  and  more  responsible  citizen  for  a 
better  and  stronger  America. 

We  are  right  to  oppose  increasing  inter- 
vention of  Government  into  individual  and 
States  rights,  yet  let  us  make  sure  that  first 
we  accept  and  exhaust  Individual  and  State 
responslbllltiee  which  can  often  remove  the 
opportunity  for  Federal  power  to  expand  Its 
control  of  more  and  more  of  our  dally  lives 
and  fortunes.  Let  us  determine  that  we  shall 
olean  our  own  houses,  and  when  we  attempt 
to  tell  others  that  self-help  U  preferable  to 
Federal  aid.  let  us  not  be  demogogz  who  at 
the  same  time  hold  out  our  hands  for  our 
ahare  of  the  loot.  When  we  extoll  Individual 
rlghU.  let  us  remember  that  rights  are  Insep- 
arable from  responsibility,  and  that  rights 
with  reaponslblllty  know  no  bcu-rler  of  race, 
opportunity,  or  dignity. 

We  must  convince  our  fellow  Americans 
that  the  choice  for  siu'vlvai  is  between  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  freedom,  or  self-indulgence 
and  slavery:  between  abeolute  principles  of 
aound  government,  or  Increasing  dictatorial 
power. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  South  will 
become  the  dominant  political  force  for  our 
Southern  people  In  the  near  futiu^  If  It  ful- 
fills Its  great  opportunity  for  being  the  party 
of  progress.  We  shall  continue  to  rapidly  in- 
crease our  strength  and  Influence  If  we 
eep>ouse  reasonable  political  alternatives  to 
the  invested  politicians  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  South;  if  we  work  objectively 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  a  dynamic 
economy,  better  emplojrment,  needed  serv- 
ices and  facilities,  greater  efficiency  in  lieu 
of  Increased  taxes,  sound  fiscal  Integrity,  and 
the  full  public  exposure  of  governmental  de- 
cisions and  public  operations.  We  must  con- 
duct a  constant  public  discussion  of  public 
Issues.  We  must  provide  the  competition 
of  candidates  for  public  office.  We  must  ad- 
vocate and  support  legislation  for  progress. 
We  must  enlarge  the  opportunity  for  respon- 
sibility for  all  our  citizens.  And  we  must 
create  and  promote  public  unity  and  en- 
thusiasm which  will  permit  our  Statee  to 
prosper  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  us  all. 
The  South  needs  leadership.  The  OOP  in 
the  South  must  be  prepared  to  lead  the 
South  into  a  new  and  dynamic  future.  It 
must  meet  the  need  of  our  people  for  a  pollt- 
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leal  leadership  of  integrity  and  statesman- 
ahlp.  Tbe  greatest  tragedy  of  our  tln^s  Is 
that  we  citizens  have  permitted  ourselves  to 
be  politically  manipulated  into  the  putsOe 
position  wherein  stateamanahlp  can  seldom 
be  recognized  nor  maintained  in  puWlc  life. 
No  politician  today  can  be  elected  to  pub- 
lic office  without  compromise  to  expediency. 
And  since  the  public  now  demands  it,  it  re- 
ceives the  kind  of  mediocre  leadership  it 
deserves,  and  nothing  more.  If  this  Nation 
is  to  survive  the  llfe-and-death  struggle  with 
international  conununism;  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  democratic  principles  based  on  fun- 
damental religious  al>solutes  upon  which  our 
system  of  self-government  la  based;  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  naUonal  character  and  West- 
em  civilization  over  the  threat  of  socialism 
and  communism  so  that  we  may  advance  the 
progress  of  opportunity  and  responsibility  for 
all  Americans,  with  their  rights  and  free- 
doms intact:  then  we  must  preserve,  main- 
tain, and  expfmd  those  constitutional  ab- 
solutes and  essential  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  necessary  for  the 
advancement  of  the  vital  Interests  of  the 
American  people.  In  this  era  of  challenge 
to  freedom  we  can  no  longer  accept  govern- 
ment by  political  expediency,  leadership  for 
political  exploitation,  or  representation  only 
for  reelection.  The  vei^  continued  existence 
of  our  American  society  demands  representa- 
tive political  leadership,  a  rejection  of  repre- 
sentation by  seniority,  and  an  end  to  the 
manipulation  of  self-interested  groups  and 
minority  blocs  for  political  expediency. 

The  survival  of  America  demands  states- 
manship. Statesmanahip  which  will  reject 
the  popular  but  Improper.  Courage  to  sup- 
port the  unpopular  but  Just.  We  Republi- 
cans must  develop  and  follow  leadership,  of 
principle  and  conviction  if  our  American  way 
of  life  is  to  be  maintained,  and  if  we  are  to 
avoid  enslavement  by  socialism  and  commu- 
nism. 

Enlightened  leadership  is  the  only  practi- 
cal answer  to  the  problems  which  beset  a 
changing  world.  It  Is  the  need  of  the  day 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Nation.  We  have  no 
right  to  seek  political  power  merely  because 
we  are  the  opposition.  We  must  meet  the 
need  for  enlightened  leadership  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  and  Nation.  We  do  not  need 
to  offer  people  more  for  themselvea.  We 
need  only  to  fulfill  our  reeponsibillty  for 
leadership  for  greater  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility for  our  fellow  dtlzena.  The  best 
possible  way  to  conserve  our  American  hos- 
tage and  our  constitutional  system  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  Is  to  expand  the  opportunity 
for  greater  responsibility  by  every  citisen. 
Only  a  citizen  who  poeeesses  freedom  will 
fight  for  freedom.  Let  us  pla^e  our  conunu- 
nity.  State,  and  Nation  first — for  what  is 
good  for  America  is  good  for  each  of  us. 

The  Republic  Party  has  an  unlimited  po- 
tential In  the  South.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Southerners  are  crossing  over  to  the 
Republican  Party  because  the  liberal  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  intent  upon  changing  all 
that  Is,  or  has  been,  America.  7*hey  know 
that  an  active  and  strc«ig  conservative  Re- 
publican Party  working  effectively  at  the 
community,  State,  and  National  levels  for  a 
Republican  President,  and  the  Republican 
control  of  Congress  Is  absolutely  necessary 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  a  socialistic  wel- 
fare state  by  the  national  Democratic  Party. 
The  Republican  Party  In  the  South  strongly 
oppoees  the  violation  of  our  constitutional 
rights  and  due  proceaaes  of  law,  and  we  op- 
pose the  destruction  of  the  responalblllty  ot 
the  Individual  to  his  community  and  fellow 
citizens.  And  we  strongly  support  the  a- 
panalon  of  freedom  of  opportunity  for  aU 
men.  for  without  opportunity  there  can  be 
no  responsibility;  without  reeponsibillty 
there  can  be  no  rights;  and  without  rlghta, 
there  can  be  no  freedoai. 


The  people  of  tXte  Sovth  now  know  tliat 
the  Republican  Party  mxist  beootne  the  dom- 
inant ptAltloal  party  In  America,  as  the  only 
means  of  conserving  that  which  must  be— 
and  remain — •  form  of  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 


"Out,  Damned  Spot,  0«t,  I  Say  *  *  * 
What  Need  We  Fear  Who  Knows  It, 
When  None  Can  CaO  Ov  Power  to 
Account" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
most  of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have 
put  things  into  words — or  in  print — that 
a  month  or  year  or  so  later  we  would 
just  as  soon  not  be  reminded  of.  That 
is  why  I  chose  the  well-known  quotation 
from  Macbeth  to  illustrate  my  remarks 
today. 

It  is  good  occasionally  to  review  some 
of  the  things  which  have  been  said  or 
printed — because  they  can  have  an  oddly 
therapeutic  and  even  humbling  effect — 
which  may  be  "good  for  the  soul." 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  today  an  edi- 
torial which  apr>eared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Tuesday.  December  8. 
1959 — at  a  time  when  the  D«nocratic 
advisory  council  was  busily  preparing 
statements  of  high  principle,  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  Democrat  campaign 
platform  of  1960.  The  council  soundly 
belabored  President  Easenhower,  as  well 
as  the  entire  Republican  administration, 
for  what  it  called  incompetent  adminis- 
tration, willful  maladministration,  and 
even  deliberate  refusal  to  administer. 

The  entire  editorial — I  feel — is  price- 
less when  read  again  during  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  administrative  his- 
tory, under  the  New  FTontler.  I  would 
like  especially  to  commend  the  last  few 
lines  of  the  second  paragraph  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  membership  and 
the  public — In  view  of  pending  legisla- 
tion to  once  again  raise  the  national 
debt  limit.  The  last  four  words  of  that 
same  paragraph  are  also  noteworthy,  in 
view  of  present  attempts  to  sell  the  pub- 
lic on  "tax  cuts"  without  corresponding 
reductions  in  governmental  spending. 

The  third  paragraph — need  we  add — 
is  also  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  count- 
less good  will  tours  taken  by  Kennedy 
family  members  either  in  ofiQcial  or  s«ni- 
ofllclal  status — as  well  as  other  New 
Frontier  representatives. 

Then — the  closing  lines  of  the  edi- 
torial— which  says:  "they  make  interest- 
ing reading,  even  though  not  widely 
remembered  at  voting  time."  It  may 
well  be  that  the  New  Frontier  adminis- 
tration will  find  itself  "hoist  on  Its  own 
petard"  because  they  have  been  so 
diligent  in  publlclzingr  all  their  actions 
and  programs  that  the  public  may  well 


remember  some  of  the  more  embarras- 
sing things  at  voting  time. 

At  any  rate,  we  will  be  glad  to  jog  their 
memory  from  time  to  time,  if  it  will 
help. 

I  would  like  under  unanimous  consent, 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Need  to 
Elect,"  appearing  in  the  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 8,  1959  Washingrttm  Evening 
-Star — be  included  in  my  remarks  today 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Th«  NiD  To  Elbct 


As  a  partisan  pollUoal  docximent,  the 
policy  statement  of  the  Democratic  Advisory 
Ctouncll  leaves  little  or  nothing  to  be  said. 
It  Indicts  the  Republicans  on  every  possible 
ground — from  a^-odd  affinity  for  the 
moneyed  Interests,  neglect  of  the  common 
man,  hostility  to  new  Ideas,  a  lingering  bent 
toward  Isolationism  axid  even  to  dlatrust  of 
government  Itself.  It  charges  the  Repub- 
lican executive  with  Incompetent  adminis- 
tration, wlllfvil  maladministration  and  even 
deliberate  refusal  to  admlnl£t«-. 

To  counter  this  bleak  evaluation  of  na- 
tional life  under  a  GOP  administration,  the 
council  offers  a  lengthy  serle*  of  reasons  why 
the  United  States  "needs  a  Democratic 
President."  The  reaaons  range  from  the 
much-debated  one  of  achieving  "growth  and 
full  prosperity"  to  the  lees-debated  one  of 
developing  the  "cultural  and  artistic  life  of 
the  Nation."  Included,  too,  are  the  gocUs  of 
better  fadlitiee'  for  education.  Improved 
health  services,  prosperity  for  the  fanners, 
security  and  dignity  for  the  aged  and  "a 
decent  home  for  every  American  family." 
All  of  these,  and  more,  are  within  retush  If 
the  voters  vote  right.  P^arthe^more,  «U- 
though  virtually  all  of  the  recommendations 
on  purely  domestic  welfare  Iseues  would  In- 
volve substantially  higher  Federal  spending, 
the  council  assures  that  the  nioney  for  these 
•'essential  needs"  can  be  raised  without  de- 
ficit si>endlng  and  wlthotU  Increasing  tax 
rates. 

On  foreign  affairs,  the  ooundl  wishes  the 
Republican  President  well  on  his  preeent 
I>eaoe  mission  abroad  and  emphasizes  that 
rtuXing  "partisan  capital  of  peace  is  deceit- 
ful, damaging  and  dangerous."  Still,  It  adds, 
"good  will  tours  are  an  Inadequate  substi- 
tute for  solid  policies  and  programs."  Actu- 
ally, the  council  thinks  that  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower  has  "sadly 
damaged  Amerloa's  strength  and  prestige 
abrocul" — although  the  lengthy  section  deal- 
ing with  fcwelgn  affairs  reportedly  was  toned 
down  In  the  course  of  being  drafted. 

This  ia.  of  course,  the  precampalgn  season 
for  statements  of  high  principle  from  each 
political  party.  The  RepubUcane  recently 
labored  through  a  whole  series,  prepared  by 
Its  Committee  on  Program  and  Progress. 
The  Democratic  AdviscM^  Council  promises 
more  to  come.  Presumably,  each  party  will 
reach  a  climax  at  this  sort  of  thing  when 
campaign  platforms  are  adopted  at  next 
siimmer's  conventions.  Tixej  make  Interest- 
ing reading,  even  though  not  widely  remem- 
bered at  voting  time. 


Dividends  From  a  $4  Billion  Inrestnient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or    PEHNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  GOODLINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dence accumulates  daily  indicating  much 
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of  our  foreign  aid  money  might  as  well  be 
dumped  Into  the  Potomac.  By  doing  thla 
we  would  at  ieast  know  where  we  placed 

The  following  editorial  from  the  York 
(Pa.)    Dispatch  la  further  evidence  of 
what  one  friend  thinks  of  our  generosity : 
^ouM  BnxioN  DoLUUw  Wamtb) 

Tou  would  think  that  BrazlUan  Ooym- 
ment  official*,  having  watched  while  th« 
United  States  poured  M  biUlon  Into  their 
country  alnce  World  War  n.  would  hare 
some  kind  word  for  our  effort*. 

Such  fc  not  the  caae.  apparently. 

Latin  labor  leader*  meeting  In  Bogota. 
Colombia,  heard  Brazilian  Labor  MlnUter 
Almlno  Alfon*o  declare  that  Latin  America'* 
problem*  cannot  be  solved  with  "work*  of 
charity, "  and  that  Brazil  has  little  to  show 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

A*ked  to  explain  what  has  happened  to  the 
$4  billion,  the  Brazilian  delegation  to  the 
labor  conference  sat  in  »llence. 

The  U.8.  foreign  aid  program  ha*  been 
operated  on  the  theory  that  If  we  don't  help 
the  have-not*  of  the  world,  the  Ru«*lan* 
will    ultimately   absorb    them. 

Braall  1*  a  good  example  of  why  we  think 
the  theory  is  ill-founded.  If  Uncle  Sam 
want*  to  be  the  banker  of  the  world,  let 
him  act  like  a  banker — who  demand*  result* 
from  money  invested. 


f 


Sp««k  Up,  IlliMis 


I      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
/ 

'     HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT A-nVKS 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
participation  of  scientists,  business  lead- 
ers, and  State  and  Federal  c^cials  in 
the  Space  Month  actiylUes  in  Illinois, 
which  have  Just  ended  this  past  week- 
end, has  emphasized  the  ability  of  the 
Midwest  to  contribute  more  than  it  has 
in  the  past  to  the  national  space  and 
defense  ^ort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  previ- 
ously i?ranted,  I  wish  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  May  10  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times : 

Srs&K  Up,  Illinois 

As  Space  Month  ended  in  nilnoi*.  Gov. 
Otto  Kemer  made  a  stirring  speech  to  the 
Midwest  Space  Conference  Panel.  The  Gov- 
ernor 1*  concerned,  and  rightly  so.  because 
Illinois  does  not  have  more  than  a  minuscule 
portion  of  the  multi-bUUon-dollar  spcuse  con- 
tract* now  in  force. 

Most  of  the  spcu^e  contracts  and  expendi- 
turee  are  allocated  to  the  east  and  west 
coasts  and  to  one  or  two  location*  in  the 
South.  Those  few  contracts  In  Illinois  have 
been  solicited  by  energetic  manufacturers 
and  some  of  these  are  performed  outside 
Illinois  by  local  Arms. 

There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  nil- 
noi* (and  the  Midwest)  have  the  brain*: 
there  are  great  \inlversltles  here  and  manu- 
facturing facilities  that  will  measure  op  to 
any  demands.  Governor  Kemer  makes  spe- 
cial mention  that  lUlnol*  would  welcome  an 
electronic  research  center  and  that  a  nuclear 
propulsion  center,  to  study  the  best  methods 
to  harness  nuclear  power  for  propulsion, 
would  be  a  natural  for  this  area  where  th« 
atomic  age  was  bom. 


One  diffleulty  was  not  mentioned,  per- 
haps iMcause  the  Governor  Is  a  t>tt  chary. 
ZUlnoU  has  no  Vice  President  at  ths  United 
States — and  that  may  be  why  some  $150  mU- 
llon  1*  being  spent  in  Texas  for  a  manned 
spacecr&ft  center,  a  facility  which  could 
easily  have  been  placed  anywhere  In  the 
country,  and  why  $200  mlllloa  is  being  spent 
on  a  Saturn  test  facility  in  western  Missis- 
sippi 

Nor  has  Illinois  ever  bad  any  Senators  with 
the  bold  drive  Ind  acumen  that  Massachu- 
setu  has  had — which  may  be  one  of  the  rea- 
son that  Massachusetts  now  bristles  with 
electronic  complexes  and  is  the  recipient  of 
giant  Government  contract*. 

The  art  of  politics  is.  as  always,  the  art 
of  the  possible.  The  mere  possession  of 
brains  and  facilities  does  not  mean  that 
Government  will  autonaatlclly  award  con- 
tracts— after  all.  the  brains  and  facilities 
can  easily  l>e  persuaded  to  go  where  the  con- 
tracts go. 

Governor  Kemer  I*  right.  Illinois  does  not 
have  Its  fair  share  of  space  contracts  The 
State  Is  losing  Income  and  employment  to 
other  areas  lees  able  to  do  the  work. 

In  hi*  speech  Governor  Kerner  asked  the 
NASA  officials  Jiut  what  they  wanted,  what 
conditions  did  Ullnols  have  to  meet  In  order 
to  attract  space  contracts  and  what  must  be 
done  to  Jiutlfy  the  placing  of  a  major  NASA 
development  In  Illinois. 

Governor  Kemer  has  been  In  office  since 
1961.  Re  1*  the  chief  political  officer  of  this 
State.  We  might  ask  of  the  Governor — why 
ha*  he  waited  until  now  to  Ond  out  what  is 
needed?  Other  States,  other  regions,  have 
obviously  learned  what  Is  needed  and  have 
met  the  conditions. 

Why  not  Illinois? 


Appoinhnent    of    Former    RepreseatatiTe 
Frank  Smith  of  Mit<U(ippi  to  TVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TBMNBSSSI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
•people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  were  most 
delighted  and  very  grateful  when  Presi- 
dent Kenneciy  saw  fit  to  eippoint  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Representative  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Frank  Smith,  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

The  President  has  since  nominated  Mr. 
Smith  to  a  full  9-year  term  on  the  Board, 
and  the  Senate  has  since  consented  to 
the  appointment.  For  this.  too.  we  in 
the  valley  are  thankful,  as  evidenced  by 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared  In 
the  Chattanooga  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows; 

A  Pull  Term  worn  Ma.  Smith 

Prank  Smith,  former  Mississippi  Congress- 
man, has  twen  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  board  o€  directors  for  less 
th&n  a  year.  He  has  spent  much  at  the  time 
■Inoe  hi*  appointment  to  fill  out  an  unex- 
pired term  in  familiarizing  himself  with  his 
administrative  duties  and  In  visiting  various 
TVA  installation*  over  the  valley. 


Now  President  Kennedy  ha*  nominated 
Mr.  Smith  for  a  full  9-year  term  on  the  TVA 
board.  It  wa*  an  expected  expression  of 
White  House  regard  for  the  liberally  Inclined 
Mlsslsslpplan  whose  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  In  Congress  contributed  to  his 
defeat  In  last  summer's  primaries. 

Although  Mr.  Smith's  political  leanings 
may  have  been  a  factor  In  his  selection  for 
the  TVA  board,  there  Is  also  reason  for  the 
choice  on  the  basis  of  geographical  represen- 
tation. TVA  serves  almost  a  fourth  of  Mis- 
sissippi with  power  generated  on  the  Tennes- 
see, and  soon  wUl  be  linked  on  an  exchange 
basis  with  the  two  private  companies  op- 
erating in  the  rest  of  the  State. 

He  knows  the  region  and  its  people  and 
shares  with  them  their  continuing  objective 
of  balanced  growth.  With  a  fuU  term  now 
afforded  him.  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
h»  possesses  a  flne  opportunity  with  his  'TVA 
board  colleagues  to  serve  the  region  through 
encouraging  a  rounded  development  of  all 
Its  resources. 

We  congratulate  him  on  the  i4>polntment 
and  wish  him  well  In  the  fulfillment  of  his 
duties. 


ElktOB  (Va.)  Jajrceei  Encoarage  Shident 
Interest  in  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Barry  Hensley,  a  student  at  Elkton 
(Va.)  High  School,  who  was  selected  by 
the  school  faculty  to  spend  a  day  at  the 
Capitol  observing  the  legislative  process. 

Young  Mr.  Hensley  visited  a  commit- 
tee session  with  me.  accompanied  me  to 
the  Pentagon  and  then  returned  to 
spend  most  of  the  afternoon  In  the 
House  galleries,  observing  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  floor. 

Barry  was  the  first  Elkton  student 
selected  to  participate  In  a  new  program 
of  the  Elkton  Jaycees.  «md  the  hope  Is 
that  other  young  people  from  Elkton 
will  have  opportunity  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  this  program  to  spend  a  day 
with  their  Representative  in  Congress. 

Escorting  Barry  yesterday  was  Mr. 
Norman  Workman,  State  director  of  the 
Elkton  Jaycees.  Mr.  Workman,  as  well 
as  Herl)ert  Baugher,  president,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Elkton  Jaycees,  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  development 
of  this  flne  program  for  training  In  citi- 
zenship. It  is  Just  one  more  example  of 
the  enthusiasm  and  energy  to  be  found 
in  the  Jaycee  movement  for  any  proj- 
ect contributing  to  community  l)etter- 
ment  or  civic  awareness. 

Young  citizens  such  as  Barry  soon  will 
acquire  shares  In  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  forward  our  representative 
form  of  government,  and  it  seems  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
observe  firsthand  how  representative 
government  functions. 

The  system  Is  not  faultless,  we  know, 
Init  improvements  have  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  breadth  of  public  con- 
cern for  the  effectiveness  of  a  mecha- 
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nism  which  remains  the  best  hope  of  rep- 
resentative, nonoppresslve  government. 
It  Is  to  the  Barry  Hensleys  that  we  must 
look  for  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom  on  which  our  governmental 
structure  Is  based,  and  I  salute  the  Elk- 
ton Jaycees  on  the  Inauguration  of  this 
program  for  student  observation  of  the 
Congress. 


Tbe  Great  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PKNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  ex- 
cellent historical  essay  for  which  Grordon 
Schwenk.  a  young  neighbor  of  mine,  re- 
cently was  accorded  top  hoiK)r8  in  a 
nationwide  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rev<riutlon. 

A  fifth -grade  student  at  the  York 
Avenue  School,  Lansdale,  Pa..  Grordon 
won  both  a  local  aind  State  contest  with 
his  essay,  'The  Great  Treaty,"  prior  to 
successfully  competing  with  49  other 
essayists  in  the  nationwide  contest. 

Gordon  wrote  about  the  importance 
to  Pennsylvania  of  the  treaty  signed  by 
William  Penn  and  Lenape  Indians  In 
1683.    His  essay  follows: 

Thk   Gkxat  Tkcatt 
(By  Gordon  Schwenk) 

The  place:  Shackamaxon,  Pa.  The  great 
elme  tree.  165  years  old. 

The  time:  In  June  1883. 

The  boat  is  coming  up  the  river,  red  flag 
at  its  prow.  The  Governor  wears  a  gray  s\ilt. 
broad  hat  and  blue  sash  at  silk.  Indians 
assemble  and  the  kings  and  the  people  await 
the  oomlng  ot  "Onas."  (WUllam  Penn — the 
Indians'  name  for  blm).  The  Indian  kings 
and  councUors  wear  their  faces  painted  and 
their  blaakets  decorated  with  fantastic  de- 
signs and  their  plumes  dance  In  the  air. 

The  Indians  welcome  the  Govemcx'  and 
then  go  apart  by  themselves  to  prepare  for 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  receiving  the  great 
treaty.  The  great  chief  of  the  Lenapes  arises 
and  stands  in  solemn  silence.  He  then  ad- 
vances a  ttm  steps  and  takes  up  a  chaplet 
like  a  Greek  or  Roman  crown  of  oak  leaves 
or  laurel.  The  thorn  was  the  emblem  of 
power  among  the  Delawares.  When  a  chl^ 
wore  the  chaplet  with  the  thorn,  all  things 
were  supposed  to  become  sacred  around  him. 
When  the  thorn  was  on  his  head,  no  persons 
could  be  molested;  all  must  be  harmony  and 
peace. 

Tamlnent,  the  lord  of  the  Delawares,  takes 
a  thorn  and  sets  it  in  the  chaplet  as  If  It 
were  a  gem.  He  lifts  the  chiclet  and  thorn 
and  puts  It  upon  his  head.  T^ere  Is  a  deep 
silence. 

The  Indians  lay  down  their  arms  and  the 
young  men  take  away  out  of  sight  the  bows 
and  arrows.  Tamlnent  stands  there  self- 
crowned,  the  lord  of  the  hills,  the  oaves,  the 
far  mountains  and  the  near  waters.  Then 
he  sits  down  and  the  aged  warriors  form  a 
semicircle  around  him  and  the  young  In- 
dians a  like  circle  around  them,  the  women 
and  children  a  wider  half  circle.  The  Indian 
•nemblles  now  represents  the  half  moon.  It 
was  a  sacred  figure. 


Governor  Penn  was  at  that  time  a  young 
man  of  38  years.  WUllam  Penn  oocnes  and 
stands  near  the  semicircle  with  a  parchment 
In  his  hand.  The  Governor  speaks  and  part 
of  his  words  were  these: 

"Brothers,  there  dwells  with  um  that  great 
and  eternal  ^Irlt  who  holds  the  heavens, 
that  receives  our  souls  at  the  hour  of  death. 
He  knows  that  we  are  men  of  peace,  that  our 
desires  are  for  peace,  that  today  is  a  day  ot 
good  will  and  that  we  have  no  other  thought 
than  to  serve  each  other.  We  have  come  to 
you  with  open  hearts.  Everything  here  Is  to 
be  openness,  brotherhood,  and  love." 

He  unrolls  the  parchment  that  contains 
the  written  treaty.    He  reads  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  declared  that  from  that  day,  the 
nations  of  the  Lennl  Lenapee  and  the  chU- 
dren  of  Onas  should  eternally  l»  friends. 

That  all  roads  should  be  free  and  open  to 
each  other. 

That  the  doors  of  the  white  men  should 
be  open  to  the  red  men  and  the  doors  of 
the  red  men  t^)en  to  the  white  men. 

That  they  should  never  believe  evil  of  each 
other  and  should  seek  to  correct  any  evU 
report. 

That  should  any  white  man  wrong  a  red 
man  or  any  red  man  a  white  man,  the  case 
should  be  adjudged  by  12  men,  6  of  them 
should  be  white  and  6  red  men  and  In  this 
way.  Justice  to  all  men  was  to  be.  sought  and 
approved. 

They  kept  this  treaty  for  70  years  and  the 
white  people  WM-e  the  first  to  break  the  cove- 
nant. No  drop  oS  Quaker  blood  was  ever 
shed  by  an  Indian  in  the  colony. 

It  Is  the  Shackamaxon  Treaty,  which  marks 
the  highest  level  of  Penn's  fame.  That 
speech  by  the  elm  tree  was  the  speech  of 
no  Imperialist  filled  wittx  false  pride  of  race; 
it  was  the  plain  speech  of  an  honest  man 
with  a  true  vision  of  human  brotherhood. 

Voltaire,  a  man  in  his  twenties  when  Penn 
died,  wrote  of  the  great  treaty  In  his  "Dlc- 
tlonnalre  Phllosophlque"  as  an  absc^ute  fact 
and  called  it  the  "only  treaty  between  those 
nations  and  the  Christians  which  was  never 
sworn  to  and  never  broken."  As  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  great  treaty,  the  Quaker  message 
is  a  peace  message,  and  Penn's  first  effort 
would  have  been  to  establish  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  his  new  neighbors  and  guarantee 
to  them  the  peaceable  ideas  of  the  immi- 
grants who  had  already  arrived  and  the  many 
more  who  would  follow. 

WUllam  Penn  was  one  of  humanity's  truly 
great  men  and  his  achievements  are  proved 
by  the  things  such  as  the  great  treaty  which 
he  promoted  and  left  for  posterity.  Genera- 
tion by  generation  since  his  time,  the  Ideals 
Which  he  cherished  and  partiaUy  realized 
more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  are 
being  carried  through  In  public  and  private 
life. 

The  signing  of  this  great  treaty  can  be 
traced  In  Pennsylvania's  history  as  a  most 
Important  fact  In  Its  rising  to  a  strong  and 
powerful  State. 

How  could  a  State  fall  that  was  based  on 
"openness,  brotherhood,  and  love"? 


Military  Pay  lacreaset 

SPEECH 

•  or 

HON.  CARLTON  R..  SICKLES 

or    MAKYLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJt.  66K)  to  amend 
Utie  37,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 


rates  of  basic  p>ay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  op- 
portunity to  rectify  an  unfair  provision 
of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958  and.  thus, 
repair  a  breach  of  trust  with  a  group  of 
the  most  dedicated  citizens  of  this  great 
country. 

The  military  pay  bill  of  May  20.  1958, 
which  went  into  effect  on  June  1,  1958. 
provided  that  no  one  retired  prior  to 
June  1,  1958,  could  compute  his  retire- 
ment pay  under  the  new  pay  scales  con- 
tained in  the  1958  Pay  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  who  re- 
tired before  1958  are  entitled  to  recom- 
pute, a  man  who  retires  after  1958  should 
be  entitled  to  recompute  also.  I  support 
the  recomputatlon  amendment  because 
it  avoids  disparities  in  rates  of  retire- 
ment pay  between  retirees  having  the 
same  grade  and  length  of  service. 

This  amendment  relieves  the  individ- 
ual of  the  burden  of  extending  his  term 
of  service  to  assure  himself  of  an  increase 
in  retirement  pay.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  an  individual  knows  that 
his  retiranent  pay  would  be  the  same 
whether  he  retired  before  or  after  a 
pending  pay  Increase. 

The  amendment  also  serves  as  a  de- 
sirable incentive  to  retain  the  mature 
and  experienced  men  needed  during  this 
period  of  crisis  and  cold  war.  It  should 
be  passed  by  the  House  and  enacted  into 
law. 


Drof  Patent  Law  Likely  ia  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  pharmaceutical  companies 
have  made  great  strides  in  research  and 
discovery  of  lifesaving,  wonder  drugs 
since  World  War  IL  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  this  mirEurulous  progress  has 
been  our  Nation's  strong  patent  system 
which  encourages  our  scientLs**  by 
affording  them  protection  for  their  dis- 
coveries. 

At  the  same  time,  our  American  drug 
companies  have  also  been  forced  to  con- 
tend with  foreign  manufacturers,  not 
restricted  by  patent  laws  of  our  country, 
and  nonexistent  patent  laws  in  their  own 
countries,  who  reap  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can research  and  development  without 
involving  themselves  in  the  costly  proc- 
esses of  scientific  laboratories  and  high- 
triced  research  talent 

Italian  drug  mairufacturers  have  been 
Involved  in  this  area,  and  have  copied 
many  costly  American  formulas  at  little 
or  no  expense  because  of  the  lack  of 
Italian  patent  restrictions. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  a  great  drug 
manufacturing  State  with  many  out- 
standing pharmaceutical  firms  being  lo- 
cated within  our  State's  borders.  Thus 
our  State  has  been  most  cognizant  of 
this  inequity  to  the  American  drug  in- 
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diistry  imposed  by  lack  of  patent  laws 
in  Italy. 

It  Is  most  encoura«liur  to  note  that 
the  Italian  I'arllament  which  convenes 
Majr  16  will  consider  proposed  drug 
patent  legislation. 

My  own  leglslaUon,  entitled  H.R.  1707. 
has  been  intrx)diiced  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress and  referred  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  It  provides  protection 
for  American  manufacturers  from  the 
pirating  or  co»>yln«  of  their  pcktents  by 
foreign  manuftvcturers. 

Mr.  Charles  Vauehan.  the  very  capable 
and  knowledgeable  btisiness  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  written  a  de- 
tailed account  3f  the  problem  faced  by 
American  flnnj  and  the  prospects  of 
Italian  legislation  which  would  benefit 
our  drug  industry. 

Mr.  Vaughan's  article  appeared  in  the 

Indianapolis  Nt-ws  of  May  8.  1963.  and, 

under  unanimoiis  consent  I  Include  this 

article  In  its  entirety,  as  follows: 

Dbtto  Patbtt  Law  Lixxlt  or  Italt 

(By  Cbarlea  Vauglum) 

American  pharmaceutical  oompanlee.  In- 
ehUllng  HI  Lilly  *  Oo,  are  watching  the 
coming  eewlon  of  tlxe  Italian  ParUameot 
with  nnucoal  interest.  The  reaaon  for  this 
Interest  is  poealble  Parliament  action  affect- 
ing the  free  worlds  drug  patent  laws. 

When  the  new  Parliament  ooQTenes  May 
16.  It  will  face  a  proposed  drug  patent  law. 
the  nrst  for  that  ct*mtry.  Italy  and  Turkey 
are  the  only  two  major  countries  oif  the  free 
world  that  do  not  have  this  patent  protec- 
tion. Small  Itallait  companies,  without  re- 
search programs  or  a  research  staff,  can 
duplicate  and  Imitate  the  resxilts  of  expen- 
sive reaearch  and  even  compete  with  com- 
panies making  the  discoveries. 

Another  Important  point  is  that  while 
Italian  pharmaceutli^  flrma  patent  between 
400  and  500  product*  a  year  In  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  unable  to  protect  their  prod- 
ucts In  their  own  country. 

The  {Mitent  law.  long  sought  by  responsi- 
ble Italian  drag  ffrms.  tiad  reached  the 
Cabinet  before  Parliament  was  dissolved  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Under  the  Italian  system,  the 
Cabinet,  after  approving  a  bill,  sends  It  to 
Parliament  for  voting.  How  fast  Parliament 
will  act  on  this  prop<jeed  law  Is  speculative 
but  many  Italian  Industrialists  believe  It 
win  go  Into  effect  before  the  year  ends. 

Dr.  Ouldo  ZerllU,  one  of  Italy's  leading 
Industrialists  and  head  of  Lepetlt.  the  coun- 
try's largest  pharmacputloal  firm,  has  been 
an  outspoken  supporter  of  the  proposed  law. 

"All  tbose  Interested  In  public  health  and 
welfare  are  looking  forward  to  passage  ot 
this  law."  he  says.  "Everyone  hopes  that  It 
will,  at  last,  put  an  end  to  the  abnormal  sit- 
uation In  which  anyone  disguised  as  a  'drug 
maker'  can  piroduce  Imitations  and  copies  of 
products  Introduced  by  Italian  and  foreign 
companies  after  great  effort  and  expenditure 
on  research  and  development." 

StXTT    t7.S.    TZEMS    IK    CXTCNTKT 

American  pharmaceutical  companies, 
which  have  been  attracted  to  the  prospering 
Italian  market  since  World  War  II.  also  will 
benefit  from  passage  of  a  patent  law.  Some 
60  American  drug  concerns — led  by  Lilly. 
Squibb,  Chas.  Pfizer  and  Parke,  DavLs — are 
operating  in  Italy  either  as  independent  pro- 
ducers or  Jointly  with  Italian  interests  or 
through  marketing  agencies. 

Sxcept  for  oil,  American  Investment  in 
Italy  In  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals  Is 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  Industrial  sec- 
tor. It  ts  estimated  that  the  n.S.  companies 
are  selling  about  $60  million  annually  In  the 
Italian  market,  including  direct  importations 


/rom  the  XTnited  States,  and  the  volume  is 
growing  steadily 

A  Bide  effect  of  the  patent  rttuatlon  was 
pointed  up  recently  by  Oeorge  K.  Prost.  a 
patent  attorney.  Frost  reported  that  In  a 
6-year  period  from  19M  to  1961,  there  were 
38  new  drug  discoveries  in  the  United  States. 
which  has  strong  patent  protection.  There 
were  only  11  discoveries  In  all  other  foreign 
countries  with  weaker  laws  and  none  at  aU 
In  Italy  and  Turkey,  where  no  protection  la 
given. 

The  conclusion  certainly  can  be  drawn  that 
only  when  manufacturers  have  strong  patent 
protection  can  they  aifford  to  invest  the  vast 
sums  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  find 
new  and  improved  products. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time.  Senator  Bstbs 
KiTAtrvm.  DeiBocrat.  ot  Tennessee,  is  propo- 
sing to  weaken  VS.  drug  patent  laws  by  re- 
ducing the  life  of  drug  patents  from  the  pres- 
ent 17  years  to  8  year*.  UiS.  drugmakers 
contend  Kefauver's  law  would  ruin  the  in- 
dustry. 

As  Italy  wakes  up,  they  fear  we  may  fall 
asleep. 


Important  FnnctioQ  of  die  SBA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 


or   WSBT   TIXGTNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  MOORK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  printed  a  letter 
to  the  editor  complimenting  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  letter  was 
written  by  an  Olilo  businessman.  Since 
praise  for  the  SBA  is  not  too  frequent 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  letter  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  »,  1963] 

IMPOETAMT  FUWCnOM  OF  THT  SBA 

EorroB.  THX  Waix  Stskkt  JouBXAi.: 

I  am  writing  to  comment  on  your  Janu- 
ary 16  editorial  "Bad  Political  Business." 
which  does  give  a  surface  treatment  dealing 
with  any  poUtlcally  oriented  agency  and  the 
Inevitable  motlvatlOQ  to  expand  its  services 
and  Influence.  I  feel  that  this  Is  an  element 
of  our  type  at  democracy  in  action  that  has 
gone  on  from  the  start  and  will  continue  as 
long  as  funds  are  available. 

However,  as  a  so-called  small  business  com- 
pany with  considerable  experience  dealing 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Government  procurement  agencies.  I  can 
cits  Instance  after  Instance  where  SBA  ac- 
tivities have  contributed  to  tremendous  pur- 
chase savings  by  Introducing  broader  com- 
petition both  In  the  open  competitive  field 
and  In  negotiated  type  ot  contracts  for 
material  and  equipment. 

The  sums  that  are  being  expended  are  so 
vast  that  the  easy  wny  has  been  to  call  in 
some  large,  prominent  manufacturer,  quickly 
negotiate  a  contract  or  have  them  write 
proprietary  specifications.  They  are  able  to 
maintain  large  sales  and  engineering  staffs 
In  the  areas  of  heavy  governmental  purchas- 
ing. 

In  the  research,  and  development  area,  vast 
sums  have  practically  been  forced  on  these 
larger  companies  wtaiich  have  strengthened 
their  new  product  development  and  techni- 
cal know-how  far  out  of  proportion  to  their 
capabilities  by  expenditure  of  their  own 
funds. 

There  is  no  greater  natxiral  resource  to  b« 
tapped  In  this  country  than  the  ingenuity 


and  resourc^iilness  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturer. However,  they  must  be  taught  and 
guided  how  to  handle  this  type  ot  business 
on  a  profitable  basis  and.  In  particular,  how 
to  get  at  It.  which  has  been  an  Important 
funcUon  of  the  SBA. 

OoBOOK  J.  Bxaar, 
President,    the    Electric    Products    Oo^ 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 


More  Jobs  Than  Workeri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MIKNKaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  life  in  America  today 
is  our  struggle  with  an  abnormally  high 
imemployment  rate  among  our  people 
when  at  the  same  time  we  have  more 
Jobs  available  than  we  have  workers. 
The  problem  with  adults  Is  essentially  a 
cartwn  copy  of  that  with  unemployed 
youth.  Those  who  are  in  need  of  work 
are  not  trained  to  handle  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  jobs  which  are  going  beg- 
ging for  want  of  qualified  takers. 

Those  who  oversimplify  the  problem 
by  repeatedly  stating  that  our  only  de- 
ficiency Is  that  we  have  more  workers 
than  jobs,  that  automation  is  the  main 
cause  of  our  unemployment,  aire  mlstat- 
Ing  the  case  and  misleading  the  Ameri- 
can public,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  fol- 
lowirig  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
May  14. 

MoEX  Jobs  Than  Wobkcxs 

With  all  the  discussion  of  unemployment, 
relatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  siz- 
able shortage  of  workers  that  exists  side  by 
Bide  with  it. 

As  Mr.  Malabre's  article  In  this  newspaper 
the  other  day  Indicates,  there  is  no  great 
mystery  about  the  seeming  paradox.  Since 
World  War  n  the  economy  has  generated 
about  fo\ir  new  white-collar  Jobs  for  each 
blue-collar  and  farm  Job  lost  to  technology. 

There  are  some  10  million  more  white- 
collar  Jobs  (not  even  counting  employment 
in  service  Indiistrles)  than  there  were  In 
1947.  whUe  the  decline  In  blue-collar  and 
farm  Jobs  amounts  to  only  2.6  million.  The 
growing  number  In  the  white-collar  category 
wonld  be  much  greater  U  there  were  people 
to  fill  the  openings. 

Most  of  those  officially  classified  as  un- 
employed are  people  with  few  or  no  skills, 
and  It  obviously  Isnt  easy  to  qualify  them 
as  engineers,  stenographers,  draftsmen  or  for 
the  other  Activities  where  the  openings  are. 
But  the  white-collar  boom  does  tend  to  dis- 
count some  current  lieliefs. 

One  is  the  notion  that  advancing  tech- 
nology U  the  great  killer  o*  Jobs,  particularly 
clerical  ones.  Despite  office  automation  the 
rise  of  clerical  Jobs  has  been  particularly 
sharp  In  recent  years.  Though  Bell  System, 
•for  Instance,  employs  6.000  fewer  operators 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  period. 
Its  total  employment  has  Increased  by  more 
than  250,000. 

Another  is  the  idea  that  any  economy  with 
nxore  than  4  million  people  estimated  as 
tinemployed  must  be  in  pretty  terrible  shape. 
On  the  contrary,  an  economy  with  acute 
labor  shortages,  which  tar  all  anybody  knows 
may  total  more  than  the  Jobless  figures, 
might  be  said  to  be  thriving. 
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Tet  because  of  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics, the  deceptive  impression  is  left  that 
the  American  economy  has  somehow  failed 
millions  of  citizens  and  Washington  must 
embark  on  new  spending  programs.  It  Is 
Indeed  a  sad  thing  that  so  many  ot  those 
who  are  genuinely  Jobless  seem  untU^Ie  to 
improve  themselves.  But  an  economy  able 
to  employ  them.  If  only  they  were  able.  Is 
hardly  an  inefficient  machine  that  can  run 
only  with  growing  Government  support. 


Foreign  Aid — Dismal  F«3ve 


Government  Medicine  and  Fiscal  Troth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MlSaOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enclosed 
clipping  from  Government  Medicine  and 
Fiscal  Truth,  was  forwarded  me  by  J.  H. 
Allen.  M.D..  P-A.C.S.  of  Springfield,  Mo. 
I  concur  in  his  thinltlng  that  it  is  inter- 
esting that  both  Canada  and  England 
had  a  much  greater  cash  outlay  than 
the  public  Is  led  to  believe,  for  their 
government  support  type  of  medicine.  It 
is  worthwhile  that  this  be  brought  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  so  that  this 
type  thing,  which  constantly  erodes  free 
enterprise  and  the  private  practice  of 
doctor-patient  relationship  involving 
p>ersonal  service,  cannot  happen  here: 

OOVZRNICXNT  MXDICIKX  AND  FiSCAI.  TBUTH 

Opponents  of  Government-controlled  med- 
ical care  plans  have  charged  for  years  that 
Uie  true  costs  of  such  programs  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  understood  by  the  people  who  are  taxed 
to  support  them.  This  viewpoint  has  now 
been  corroborated  by  none  other  than  the 
Deputy  Minister  ot  Health  of  Great  Britain, 
Dr.  Daniel  Thompson. 

In  a  recent  discussion  reported  by  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Annls,  president-elect  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Thompson 
admitted  that  the  head  of  the  average  Brit- 
ish family  pays  far  more  for  medical  services 
than  ths  widely  quoted  figure  of  $1.46  per 
week. 

COMMENT 

After  conceding  that  the  $1.48  figure  covers 
only  12  >4  pwrcent  of  the  total  cost  of  Bri- 
tain's medical  scheme — with  87»4  percent 
coming  out  of  general  revenues — Dr.  Thomp- 
son made  this  startling  comment: 

"The  people  of  England  don't  understand 
this.  If  you  went  down  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don and  stopped  9  out  of  10  Britishers — 
no.  10  out  of  10 — and  you  asked  them  what 
it  cost,  they  would  tell  you  $1.48  a  week." 

Citizens  of  Great  Britain's  sister  country. 
Canada,  seem  to  be  equally  ill-informed 
about  the  real  costs  of  Government  medicine. 
D.  B.  Kilgour,  president  of  Canada's  Great- 
West  Life  Assurance  Co..  recently  wrote  In 
the  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine: 

"Today,  virtually  every  citizen  of  Canada 
is  entitled  to  free  ho^ital  care  •  •  •  Caixa- 
dlans  regard  the  typical  premiiun  of  $48  per 
family  per  year  as  not  unreasonable.  They 
rarely  think  of  the  typical  3-percent  provin- 
cial sales  tax  as  a  hospital  tax,  and  almost 
never  reflect  that  the  Federal  contribution 
costs  13.8  percent  of  the  total  revenue  from 
personal  Income  tax." 

Isn't  It  about  time  that  British  and  Cana- 
dian citizens  were  told  the  fiscal  truth  about 
their  nationalised  health  schemesf  Or  do 
bureaucrats  In  those  countries  realise  that 
a  full  explanation  of  ^ess  fiscal  realities 
would  lead  to  public  disenchantment  with 
Government  msdlclns7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15, 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
who  knows  more  facts  on  foreign  aid 
than  anyone  else,  in  or  out  of  Congress, 
is  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Otto  E.  Passman.  In  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  May  21  issue  of 
the  National  Review.  Mr.  Passman  spells 
out  in  detail  the  utter  folly  of  the  foreign 
handout  program. 

Soon  the  Congress  will  be  acting  on  the 
administration's  request  for  $4.5  billion 
in  aid  for  fiscal  1964 — this  in  addition  to 
the  $120  billion  the  handout  program 
already  has  cost  American  taxpayers. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reooro  "Foreign 
Aid:  Success  or  Failure?"  from  the  Na- 
tional Review  of  May  21,  1963: 

Foreign  Aid:  Success  ox  Failuix? 
(By  Orro  O.  Passman  of  Louisiana) 

My  contention  is  that  foreign  aid  Is  a 
complete  and  dismal  failure,  and  I  shaU 
briefly  outline  here  some  of  the  reasons  I 
think  this  is  so. 

Diu'ing  all  history,  there  have  been  poor 
nations  and  rich  nations,  and  various  types 
of  "isms,"  such  as  exist  today.  Our  own 
country,  which  started  as  a  p>oor  nation,  be- 
came great  and  free  and  respected  because, 
anxong  other  basic  reasons,  at  Individual 
Initiative,  hard  work  and  high  Integrity;  and 
because,  also,  we  pursued  the  course  sug- 
gested by  our  Founding  Fathers,  and  had  a 
firm  but  fair  foreign  policy  substantially 
based  upon  trade.  But  today  as  Is  becoming 
increasingly  clear,  we  are  resorting  to  a  con- 
cept bcM-derlng  on  appeasement,  giving  away 
our  wealth  in  a  misguided  and  futile  effcM^ 
to  buy  friends  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
which  made  vis  strong  and  wealthy  and  free 
in  the  first  place.  We  are  trying  to  make  the 
dollar  do  what  tt  was  never  Intended  to  do, 
and  making  a  miserable  mess  In  the  effort. 

The  so-called  mutual  secvirlty  part  of  our 
aid  abroad  for  this  fiscal  year,  as  presented 
to  Congress,  covers  economic  assistance  for 
at  least  73  nations  and  7  British  or  I>utch 
territories  or  possessions  and  military  as- 
sistance to  at  least  58  nations.  Over  aU, 
it  has  been  determined  that  101  of  the  other 
112  nations  of  the  world  have  been,  are,  or 
wUl  be  recipients  of  assistance  from  the 
United  States  since  the  end  of  Wcx-ld  War 
n.  Including  all  categories  of  aid  (mutual 
seciuity,  U.S.  assistance  through  Interna- 
tional organizations,  oversea  military  con- 
struction) and  counting  the  interest  on  the 
money  we  have  borrowed  to  give  away — the 
cost  to  our  country  of  this  postwar  aid  has 
amounted  to  more  than  $120  billion. 

Through  the  years,  this  uncontrolled — 
and  In  Its  existing  form  and  scc^je,  luroon- 
troUable— worldwide  spending  program  has 
become  an  ever  more  serious  threat  to  the 
U.S.  dollar  and  to  our  country's  gold  re> 
serves.  Our  dangerous  balance-of-payments 
problem  has  developed  In  large  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  generally  recognized,  that  all  nations, 
both  old  and  new,  earn  dollars  or  other  con- 
vertible currency  from  their  exports.  But. 
when  nations  are  credited  with  foreign-aid 
dollars  against  which  they  can  place  orders 
for  goods  and  services,  the  Invoices  for  these 
goods  and  services  are  then  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  payment — from  the  taxpayers* 
till — rather  than  to  the  government  wlileh 
received  tlie  shipment.    In  normal  commer- 


cial practice  when  the  United  States  sells 
a  nation  goods  or  services,  the  United  States 
receives  something  In  return — dollars,  gold, 
or  goods  and  services.  Under  the  forelgn-ald 
program,  however,  It  Is  a  one-way  strwt — 
the  goods  or  service  go  out,  the  VS.  Treasury 
pays  the  bill,  and  the  United  States  receives 
nothing  of  a  tangible  conunercial  nature  in 
return. 

A  program  such  as  this  can  only  be  a  drain 
on  either  an  Individual's  or  a  nation's  re- 
sources. This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
outfiow  of  gold  from  the  United  States  in  the 
past  10  years,  as  well  as  by  the  Increase  In 
foreign  dollar  holdings  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

So  great,  In  fact,  has  been  America's  out- 
pouring of  wealth  to  foreign  nations  that 
many  of  them  have  accumulated  dollars  far 
In  excess  of  their  needs  for  commerce.  Con- 
sequently, they  have  demanded  gold  In  ex- 
change for  the  dollars,  and  since  1962  have 
reduced  our  gold  reserves  from  In  excess  of 
$23  blUlon  to  less  than  $16  billion.  Further- 
more, as  of  today,  they  also  hold  short-term 
dollar  assets  amounting  to  $23  billion-plus 
for  which  they  can  demand  gold.  If  such  a 
demand  should  be  made  the  United  States 
could  not  meet  It,  but  would  fall  ahort  by 
about  $20  billion  In  the  amoimt  of  gold 
needed  to  fulfill  those  claims  and  maintain 
the  reserve  that  Is  required  to  support  our 
own  currency. 

SXJBSTITXrrE    FOR    SELF- HELP 

Foreign  aid  also  has  created  a  pattern  of 
International  charity  out  of  the  dollar — In- 
culcating the  belief  in  less-favored  nations 
that  the  United  States  is  morally,  and  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  duty,  responsible  for 
bringing  the  world  up  to  our  standard  of 
living  and  freedom  with  our  taxpayers' 
money,  yjhlle  we  are  bleeding  our  own  citi- 
zens with  burdensome  taxation  in  order  to 
give  to  others  the  majority  of  the  aid- 
recipient  countries  do  not  and  will  not  tax 
their  own  people  at  rater,  even  remotely  close 
to  the  U.S.  rates  to  assist  In  bringing  about 
the  Improved  standards  which  we  say  we 
are  trying  to  help  them  attain.  <" 

However,  we  either  largely  Ignore  or  sweep 
luider  the  rug  the  fact  that  oiur  aid  Is  treated 
rather  generally  by  recipients  as  a  substitute 
for  Internal  initiative  and  effort,  or  that  in 
many  cases  our  aid  cannot  be  effectively  uti- 
lized. As  a  resxilt  of  this  fiscally  irresponsible 
action,  our  annual  budget  deficits  Increase, 
and  our  public  debt — already  exceeding  by 
$23  billion  the  combined  public  debts  of  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  worlds-continues  to 
rise  at  an  alarming  rate.  Our  free-enterprise 
system  has  not  been  able  to  produce  enough 
profits  to  pay  fca-  our  foreign  aid  so  we  are 
having  to  borrow  the  money  to  meet  these 
expenditures,  without  any  plan  or  suggestion 
as  to  when,  if  ever,  this  money  is  to  be  repaid. 

The  aid  program  has  become  not  only  an 
added  tax  to  our  producers,  but  a  bountiful 
cubsidy  to  our  foreign  competitors.  It  not 
only  rapidly  depletes  our  own  wealth  and 
resources,  It  has  also  been  a  primary  reason 
for  our  ever-Increasing  noncompetitive  posi- 
tion In  world  markets.  Our  prices  are  now 
so  high  that  we  cannot  compete  success- 
fully in  world  trade  without  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizing  our  exports  by  as 
much  as  28  percent;  and  even  with  the  sub- 
sidies, our  trade  balance  is  steadily  dwin- 
dling. 

Not  only  is  our  foreign  aid  program  liter- 
ally shot  through  with  waste,  extravagance, 
foolish  planning,  unsound  operations,  and 
ineffective  results — of  which  there  Is  abun- 
dant evidence — but  it  has  contributed  to  and 
fostered  widespread  misuse  of  aid  dollars  on 
the  part  of  Innumerable  people  in  recipient 
countries.  In  many  instances, serving  to  make 
the  rich  even  richer  and  the  poor  even 
poorer. 

Unquestionably,  the  program  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  envy  and  resentment  abroad — 
directed  not  only  toward  America,  the  donor, 
but   among   various  recipient   countries   as 
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w*U.  AlK).  It  has  led  to  aome  que«Uon«  sa 
to  our  ftbUUy  effecUvely  to  operate  our  own 
tcoQomic  and  monetary  •ystema. 

SHOlTCOMlNCa    BTAT¥D 

Brtefly  stated,  here  are  a  f«w  of  the  more 
readily  evident  ahortcomlnga  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  admlnlatratlon.  of  our  foreign  aid: 

I'he  absence  of  adequate  advance  plan- 
ning in  the  past,  in  the  form  of  technical 
and  financial  plans,  and  the  failure  to  reach 
definitive  underatandlngs  with  recipient 
countries  on  easentlal  project  elements,  have 
led  to  overprogramlng  and  premature  ob- 
ligations. Lack  of  foresight  has  also  fre- 
quently reevUted  in  delays  In  the  execution 
of  project  aid  and  in  increased  costs. 

In  several  countries,  the  official  exchange 
rates  used  by  the  U3.  Oovemment  have  sub- 
stantially overvalued  the  IocaI  currencies. 
The  use  of  such  rates  has  unduly  Increased 
the  dollar  cost  of  our  aid;  and  also,  in  some 
of  the  countries,  the  use  of  these  unrealistic 
exchange  rates  has  resulted  In  windfall 
profits  to  the  importers  of  the  country  and 
provided  incentives  for  speculation  and  Ir- 
regular practices. 

There  has  been  dispersal  of  assistance  ef- 
forts over  too  wide  an  area  and  too  large  a 
niunber  of  projects  in  individual  countries. 

There  has  been  an  Inadequacy  of  qualified 
personnel  and  an  oversupply  of  unquxkllfled, 
or  poorly  qualified,  personnel:  of  impractical 
theorists,  at  all  levels  of  the  program,  who 
have  never  worked  In  free  enterprise,  who 
have  never  met  a  free-enterprise  payroll  or 
created  a  free  enterprise  Job. 

Deficient  property  management  Is  wide- 
spread. 

In  the  military  program,  the  objectives 
have  not  been  sufficiently  clarified  so  as  to 
distinguish  between  forces  which  are  Justi- 
fiable on  the  bttsis  of  military  roles  and  mis- 
sions and  those  which  are  equipped  and 
maintained  for  other  than  military  consider- 
ations. 

Substantial  quantities  of  material  taaTe 
been  delivered  which  are.  and  will  be.  In  ex- 
cess of  recipient  countries'  needs  or  capa- 
bilities to  utilize. 

On  and  on.  such  a  summary  could  be  con- 
tinued— such  as: 

Many  nations,  including  those  which  are 
newly  independent,  seek  prestige  by  build- 
ing huge  dams,  steel  mills,  superhighways, 
and  national  airlines,  all  of  which  are  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  As  a  result, 
the  UJ3.  aid  agency — now  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID),  prior  to 
this  the  International  Cooperation  Admini- 
stration (ICA).  and  prior  to  that  another 
name,  with  a  multlpUclty  of  different  desig- 
nations since  the  beginning — has  agreed  to 
far  too  many  requests  for  such  projects. 
Entirely  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  meeting  personal  desires  of  political 
leaders  of  recipient  govei'nments  or  in  carry- 
ing out  the  unsound  Bi;hemes  of  our  own 
people:  and  too  little  <impbasis  has  been 
given'  to  commonsense  tliought  and  action. 

Documentation  of  these  charges  can  be 
had  by  the-  hundreds,  and  many  of  them 
are  chronicled  in  detail  in  the  thousands  of 
pages  of  the  record  of  the  hearings  fo  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  (which  it  Is  my  privilege 
to  serve  as  chairman).  Such  things  as 
these:' 

Six  hundred  J  technical  aid  projects  in  one 
country,  and  more  ready  to  be  started  before 
completion  of  the  existing  ones. 

A  highway  in  Vietnam  on  which  the  costs 
skyrocketed  from  an  original  estimate  of 
$18  million  to  more  than  $129  million  before 
completion. 

A  ferUIizer  plant  In  Taiwan,  started  with 
foreign  aid  money  and  estimated  to  cost 
•34  million,  which  was  inoperable  because 
equipment  did  not  meet  the  specifications 
for  the  desired  operations. 

Radio  towers  installed  In  Saigon  which  had 
not  been  put  In  qperation  because  thelx  util- 


ity was  undetermined  and  their  location  in 
doubv. 

Three  million,  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  an  alr-oondltloned  yacht  for  (he 
Bmporer  of  Ethiopia. 

Pour  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  bat- 
tery-powered TV  sets  In  remote  jungle  vil- 
lages. (Merry -go- rounds  driven  by  children 
would  recharge  the  batteries.) 

Independence  Day  gifts  to  new  African 
countries  •  •  •  gifts  to  Guinea  and  Mall 
because  of  their  "changing  political  atti- 
tudes" •  •  •  t5.6  million  to  Indonesia  for 
completion  of  a  road  to  an  athletic  stadi- 
um— all  from,  of  all  places,  the  President's 
Contingency  Pund.  which  was  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  crises  which  were  unforeseen  at  the  time 
the  funds  were  approved. 

The  shipping  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  navigational  equipment  to  countries  In- 
capable of  using  it. 

Supplying  enough  rifles  to  one  coxmtry  so 
that  each  soldier  could  have,  on  the  avcrag*. 
one  and  one-half  rifles  per  man.  and  pro- 
graming enough  rifles  and  carbines  In  an- 
other country  to  provide  an  average  of  two 
weapons  per  soldier. 

Plans  to  supply  additional  aircraft  to  a 
country  with  a  shortage  of  trained  pilots. 

Plghter  planes  for  and  a  loan  to  an  Afri- 
can country  to  buy  Jet  airliners. 

Pouring  into  Korea  9300  mllUon  a  year, 
which  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try's economy  to  abeorb  productively  or  of  its 
Oovemment  to  administer  efficiently,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  to  encourage  cor- 
ruption and  hamper  development. 

The  transfer  of  military  funds  to  the  con- 
tingency fund,  and  then  a  further  transfer 
to  econcHnlc  programs. 

SCIST  raOM  FOCGT  BOTTOM 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  other  foreign 
aid  facts  of  record,  the  administration  pro- 
poses again  this  year  to  increase  the  spend- 
ing. The  foreign  aid  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington has  assembled  a  powerful  lobby  to 
help  promote  its  efforts.  Among  other 
things,  it  has  made  sure  that  ccmtracts.  In 
most  cases  lucrative  ones,  are  awarded  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  to  trade  schools  In  practically 
every  State,  and  to  influential  segments  of 
industry,  all  of  which  are  busy  mustering 
support  for  the  program. 

One  of  the  myths  advanced  by  the  admin- 
istration in  attempted  Justification  of  its 
foreign  aid  policy  Is  the  claim,  addressed  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  that  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
program  are  spent  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is,  I(X>  percent  of  the  dollars  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  will  ultimately  have 
an  effect  on  the  XJJS.  economy — in  one  of 
these  three  ways :  Por  the  payment  for  goods 
and  services  shipped  free  of  charge  to  foreign 
coxintries;  for  the  purchase  of  nJ3.  gold  by 
foreign  nations  as  a  result  of  the  free  dol- 
lars that  we  have  credited  to  them;  or  for 
speculation. 

A  question  we  might  well  ask  is  this;  if 
80  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  dollar  Is  spent 
in  the  United  States  and  this  expenditure  is 
beneficial  to  o\ir  economy,  would  there  be 
more  proepwrlty  in  America  if  expenditures 
for  the  program  were  doubled  or  tripled? 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  our  own  re- 
sources woiild  soon  be  depleted,  our  false 
prosperity  would  come  to  an  abrupt  end. 
and  we  would  be  a  bankrupt  nation. 

Another  myth  used  by  the  administration 
to  sell  foreign  aid  to  this  country  is  that  the 
program  provides  employment  for  ap{>roxi- 
mately  600,000  people.  But,  looking  at  this 
matter  objectively.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  wages  and  salaries  of  these  800.(XW 
people  are  not  paid  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ments, but  by  checks  drawn  on  the  UJB. 
Treasury  from  funds  provided  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Still  another  myth  about  the  aid  program 


is  the  widely  held  t)ellef,  fostered  by  the 
administration,  that  we  are  now  making 
loans,  rather  than  grants,  tor  development 
assistance  abroad.  The  truth  is  that  a  real- 
istic analysis  of  our  so-called  development 
lo«ns  makes  it  clear  that  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  are  no  different,  actxially,  than 
for  the  aid  programs  of  the  past.  Although 
this  aid  is  represented  as  being  on  a  "loan" 
basis  and  "repayable"  in  dollars — obviously 
intended  to  make  the  program  more  p>alatable 
to  the  taxpayer — even  a  superflcial  examina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  these  "loans"  makes  it 
clear  that.  In  reality,  this  is  essentially  a 
grant-aid  program.  Most  of  the  "develop- 
ment loans"  are  repayable  over  a  period  of 
40  years  with  no  Interest,  but  the  agency  does 
impose  a  service  charge  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  a  year.  After  a  10-year  grace  pe- 
riod the  recipient  country  Is  then  supposed 
to  start  paying  1  percent  a  year  on  the  prin- 
cipal. As  frankly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Pow- 
ler  Hamilton,  the  most  recent  former  ad- 
ministrator of  a  long  and  ever-changing 
procession  of  administrators  of  the  aid  agen- 
cy: "lit)  is  more  than  half  grant  to  begin 
with,  if  you  figure  In  the  cost  of  the  money." 

(Beven  different  directors  have  served  an 
average  tenure  of  17  months  before  finally 
leaving  the  post  in  frustration  and  despair.) 

In  addition,  these  "loan"  repayments.  In 
such  amounts  as  they  may  be.  do  not  go  into 
the  general  funds  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  help 
relieve  the  tax  burden  of  the  citUsens  of  the 
United  States,  btit  are  plowed  back  into  the 
program  for  further  "loans." 

MOKB   MIST 

Continuing  to  look  at  this  same  category, 
not  only  is  this  grant  aid  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  a  "loan."  but  It  is  even  more  com- 
pletely removed  from  congressional  control 
than  had  been  the  case  prior  to  approval  in 
1961  of  the  current  arrangement.  Punds  are 
now  committed,  up  to  5  years  in  advance,  to 
,  a  oountrj  "plan."  and  after  the  funds  are 
appropriated  the  aid  agency  then  determines 
what  specific  programs  or  projects  under  the 
"plan"  will  be  financed  by  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  thte  broad  authority  granted 
to  AID  to  obtain  funds  on  a  "blank  check" 
basis,  the  agency  also  has  authority  to  de- 
obllgate  and  re-obllgate  funds  and  initiate 
new  projects  or  programs  without  prior  Jus- 
tification to  the  Congress,  and  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  appropriation  category  to 
another. 

In  contrast  to  this  flexibility  of  operations. 
It  is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  the  pro- 
cedural steps  involved — which  may.  and 
often  do.  cover  a  period  of  jean — on.  for  ex- 
ample, a  Corps  of  Kngtneers  project  In  the 
United  States.  Here  is  a  simplified  sum- 
mary: 

1.  Survey  of  the  project  is  authorised  by 
Congress. 

3.  Punds  are  requested  for  a  survey. 

5.  After  the  survey  report  is  completed  It 
Is— 

(a)  Reviewed  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Board. 

(b)  Reviewed  by  the  State,  or  States,  In- 
volved. 

(c)  Reviewed  by  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  other  interested  de- 
partments or  agencies. 

(d)  Reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et. 

4.  Construction  is  authorized  by  law  (if 
the  project  has  a  favorable  ratio  of  benefits 
to  costs). 

6.  Punds  are  requested  of  Congress  for  ad- 
vanced planning 

0.  Punds  are   requested  for   construction. 

The  steps  are,  of  course,  a  sound  and  rea- 
sonable procedure,  so  it  Is  doubtless  too 
much  even  to  hope  that  similar  require- 
ments will  ever  be  made  applicable  to  for- 
eign aid.  It  is  not.  however,  too  much  to 
hope,  and  even  to  expect,  that  the  spend- 
ing for  the  program — whether  It  is  referred 
to  as  mutual  secxirlty.  International  social- 
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ism,  world-wide  welfare,  or  outright  give- 
away— be  drastically  reduced. 

The  time  to  act  is  now. 

House  Subcommittee  on  Porelgn  Opera- 
tions Appropriations  Hearings.    1963: 

"One  thousand  23 -inch  TV  sets  were  or- 
dered for  use  in  community  education  pro- 
grams in  underdeveloped  countries  overseas 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000  for  areas  with  no  elec- 
tric power  supply. 

"Foreign  aid  funds  were  used  to  buy  suits 
for  undertakers  in  Greece. 

"US.  aid  to  Kenya  was  used  to  buy  extra 
wives  for  government  offiolals 

"A  Btockbreeding  farm  was  erected  In 
Lebanon  with  UJ3.  aid.  Nine  stalls  were 
built  for  each  bull. 

"The  Peace  Corps  sent  a  man,  his  wife 
and  nine  children  to  the  Philippines.  One- 
way fare  cost  $13,190.  The  oorpsman's  sal- 
ary is  $10,190." 


VocatioBal-  EdacatioB 


Contiiiiuiif  InactioB  on  W»ol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   MXW    HAMPSHnS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, at  their  98th  annual  meeting  In 
New  York  on  May  9.  1963,  adopted  an 
eloquent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
views  of  the  domestic  woolen  industry. 
I  think  It  Is  hard -hitting  and  very  clear- 
ly set  forth.  I  should  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thetr  resolution 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  or  the  NATioNiO,  Association  or 

Wool    Manutactxtkxbs,    New    Yoek,    N.T., 

May  9.  1963 

Whereas  the  already  critical  Imjwrt  prob- 
lem of  the  Wool  TextUe  and  Apparel  In- 
dustries grows  increasingly  grave,  with  no 
prospect  of  relief  available  other  than 
through  action  of  our  Government;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  promulgating  his  textile  program 
in  May  1961.  affirmed  that  It  was  then  "tUns 
for   action"   to  alleviate   this   problem;    and 

Whereas  in  August  of  1963.  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  was  stated  officially  to 
encompass  limitation  of  wool-product  im- 
ix>rts  to  prevent  market  disruption;   and 

Whereas  such  imports  are  now  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  the  level  at  which  our 
Government  has  announced  to  this  industry 
and  the  world  that  they  wiU  be  held:  now, 
therelore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufact\u*ers  at  its  98th  annual 
meeting  held  in  New  York  City.  May  9,  1963. 
cognizant  and  deeply  appreciative  ot  the 
concern  of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration for  the  plight  of  the  wool  texUle 
Industry,  none  the  less  deplsres  the  lack 
thus  far  of  definitive  action  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  indxistry  and  its  workers  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  unequlvocaUy 
enunciated  by  our  Government,  and  does 
hereby  respectfully  urge  the  administration 
promptly  to  make  use  of  the  resources  at 
Its  command  to  provide  this  industry  and 
all  dependent  upon  it  wltb  the  relief  prom- 
ised and  to  which  they.  In  Justice  and  In 
the  national  Interest,  are  entitled. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  LANKFORD 

or    MASTLAin> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  2  edition  of  the 
Times-Crescent,  published  in  La  Plata, 
the  seat  of  Charles  County.  Md.,  de- 
scribing the  very  serious  need  for  an 
improved  vocational  education  system 
in  this  country. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know 
in  the  view  of  many  of  my  colleagues, 
the  imemployment  problem  is  the  most 
critical  aspect  of  our  over-all  economic 
situation.  And  the  key  to  the  unem.- 
ployment  problem,  I  am  convinced,  is 
the  development  of  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  will  train  today's  youth — so 
many  of  whom,  unfortunately,  are  going 
on  the  relief  rolls  as  soon  as  they  leave 
high  school — to  handle  properly  the 
complex  Jobs  that  need  to  be  filled. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  need  to  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  improve  regular  aca- 
demic training  and  prepare  students 
properly  for  college,  the  really  urgent 
need  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
vocational  educational  system. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Times-Crescent, 
Mr.  James  C.  Mitchell,  the  managing 
editor.  Mr.  John  P.  Pennell.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  of  that  news- 
paper for  bringing  this  very  serious 
problem  to  the  attention  of  its  readers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vocational  Education 

The  causes  of  unemployment  are  numerous 
and  varied.  The  most  obvloiis  one  Is  general 
depression  or  recession — those  of  us  who  wars 
around  during  the  1930's  will  f\iUy  xinder- 
stand  this.  Another  Is  changes  in  demand 
and  use  for  products,  which  result  In  the 
decline  and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  In- 
dustries— like,  say.  hamessmaking.  The 
Impact  of  these  is  usually  found  in  ptu-tlcular 
limited  areas  where  these  industries  congre- 
gated In  their  palmy  days.  A  current  and 
tragic  example  of  this  Is  found  In  the  cosi 
mining  districts  of  West  Virginia  and  else- 
where. StlU  another  Is  technological  unem- 
ployment, where  the  machine  replaces  the 
man,  and  more  efficient  and  economical  pro- 
duction is  the  result.  And  as  a  cause  of 
unemployment  the  trade  situation  is  cer- 
tainly an  element  in  a  world  which  becomes 
ever  more  competitive,  and  in  which  goods 
can  be  moved  back  and  forth  almost  In- 
stantly. 

Then,  there  Is  another — and  it  is  one  which 
has  been  given  scant  attention  so  far.  The 
lead  article  In  the  April  Issue  of  Harper's 
magazine,  written  by  Edward  T.  Chase,  a  con- 
sultant and  writer  on  public  affairs,  deals 
with  it.  It  consists  of  the  way  In  which 
American  education  Is  tiirnlng  mllUons  of 
young  people  into  unemployables — because  it 
is  training  them  tor  Jobs  that  are  In  dimin- 
ishing and  even  vanishing  supply. 

Mr.  Chase  calls  this  situation  a  "national 
scandal."  As  he  sees  it,  an  arctudc  system  of 
Job  training  has  sabotaged  or  Ignored  the 
80  percent  of  American  youth  who  do  not 
go  to  college.     In  his  precise  words,  "It  Is  a 


system  that  produces  unneeded  farmers, 
cabinetmakers,  and  weavers,  whUe  the  de- 
mand is  rising  for  business-machine  repair- 
men, chefs,  auto  mechanics,  and  electrical 
servicemen — to  mentlc»i  only  a  few  of  the 
skills  in  short  supply." 

He  reports  a  chilling  fact — that,  In  many 
cities,  unemployment  among  young  people 
equals  and  is  even  far  higher  than  the  de- 
pression rate.  Unemployment  In  this  age 
category  has  outnin  the  level  as  a  whole. 
And  the  blame,  says  Mr.  Chase,  falls  on  "a 
self-servL-ig  lobby  of  vocational  education- 
alists (wtdch)  perpetuates  •  •  •  training  In 
morlbunci  trades." 

The  fibres,  as  he  quotes  them,  are 
chUllng.  Ninety  percent  of  our  schools  pro- 
vide no  t-alnlng  for  Jobs  In  Industry,  and 
95  percent  offer  none  in  selling  or  merchan- 
dising— fields  in  which  there  are  now  mors 
Job  opportunities  than  in  production.  As 
a  corollary  he  writes  that  "•  •  •  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  spends  10  times  as  much 
on  the  nat  onal  school  lunch  program  as  on 
vocational  education — which  demands  only 
4  percent  of  all  current  expenditures  on 
public  eduction." 

Mr.  Ch&M  also  disputes  the  recently  held 
ofllclal  view  that  there  was  "no  tinemploy- 
ment  problem  which  could  not  be  cured  by 
a  rise  in  our  eco:iomlc  growth  rate."  Por 
this  view  does  not  give  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  the  two  sides  of  the  problem — that 
Is,  the  demand  side  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  supply  side  od  the  other.  There  have 
to  be  openings  in  specific  kinds  of  Job»— 
and  there  have  to  be  people  with  the  right 
kind  of  skills  and  training  to  fill  them. 

The  outlook,  fijiaUy.  is  not  all  bleak. 
There  has  been,  of  late,  a  considerable  up- 
surge In  interest  in  vocational  education— 
the  kind  of  educt.tlon  the  Nation  will  re- 
quire in  the  futuru.  Mr.  Chase's  concluding 
words:  "Today  ra'^onal  education  must  In- 
clude training  pertinent  for  the  80  percent 
of  all  young  Amr^rlcans  who  enter  the  labor 
market  without  college  degrees.  To  Ignore 
their  vocational  training  is  a  reverse  twist 
on  the  Eskimo's  fabled  cxutom  of  pushing 
their  unproductive  senior  citizens  onto  the 
icepack.  That  practice  at  least  has  a  cer- 
tain economic  logic.  Our  system  is  manag- 
ing to  be  at  once  inhumane  and  econom- 
ically suicidal.' 


Hartsfield  Gets  His  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or   GEOECXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IB,  1963 

Mr.    WELTNER.    Mr.    Speaker,    for 

more  than  20  years  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Hartsfield  served  as  mayon  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta.  During  that  period,  At- 
lanta was  transformed  from  the  moder- 
ate-sized capital  of  Georgia  to  the  pro- 
gressive capital  of  the  Southeast;.  It 
became  the  industrial,  economical,  and 
educational  leader,  setting  examples  for 
others  to  follow. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  controversy.  Through  it  all. 
Mayor  Hartsfield  proved  to  be  a  leather- 
tough  warrior  and  an  eloquent  orator 
in  the  political  arena.  Many  called  him 
an  old  warhorse,  and  the  title  was  not 
wasted. 

Mayor  Hartsfield  retired  from  public 
life  2  years  ago.    However,  his  voice  Is 
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gtUl  heard  and  his  name  stlU  appears  In 
beadllnes. 

For  my  colleagues  who  know  him.  and 
for  Ms  many  friends  and  admirers 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanlmooa 
eoDsent  that  an  article  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

HAmnxu)  Ocrs  His  VfufoUAi. 
( By  Kugene'  Patterson ) 

As  one  who  once  vainly  propoeed  that  the 
municipal  airfield  be  named  the  William  B. 
Hartsfleld  International  Airport.  I  confess  to 
feeling  a  certain  comedown  In  grandeur  had 
been  suffered  by  the  former  mayor  when  the 
following  stately  Invttatloa  arrived  In  the 
mall:  "The  Department  of  Sanitary  en- 
gineering, dty  of  Atlanta;  Robert  *  Co.. 
architects  and  engineers;  Johnaon  Drake  * 
Ptpsr.  oontractors;  International  Inclnera- 
ton.  Inc..  cordially  Invite  you  to  attend  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  WlUlam  B. 
Bartafleld  Incinerator  " 

Of  ooarse  It  was  good  to  know  they  were 
flnaUy  going  to  name  something  for  old  BUI. 

But  a  alight  disappointment  lingered,  un- 
mitigated even  by  the  cheering  note  Inside 
the  fancy  InvltaUon:  "Tht  addition  gives  the 
dty  of  AtlanU  a  total  garbage  disposal 
capacity    of    approximately     IJMO    tone    per 

<toy- 

That  la  a  lot  o<  garbage.  Not  many  men 
are  ao  honored  aa  to  have  their  names 
memorialised  In  connection  with  an  under- 
taking at  that  sheer  tonnage. 

StlU,  at  first.  It  aeemed  they  could  have 
hooked  Rartsfleld's  name  to  something  a  bit 
more  uptown — the  WUllam  B.  Hartsfleld 
Seal  Baths  at  Grant  Park,  perhaps,  or  a 
Hartsfleld  Haven  for  Old  Horses  at  Ohastatn. 

Bven  the  ring  of  the  thing  seemed  wrong 
mitJaUy.  The  WUllam  B.  Hartsfleld  Incin- 
erator. Taken  In  the  context  of  a  data 
processor  or  a  potato  dicer,  the  whole  Intent 
and  alnj  of  the  flery  furnace  would  be  sub- 
ject to  misinterpretation  by  hla  political 
opposltes  who  have  been  consigning  him  to 
beUflre  oratorlcaUy  for  years  already. 

But  reUeved  second  thoughts  crowded  in. 
like  Phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes. 

After  aU,  what  more  appropriate  monu- 
ment could  be  raised  to  the  hottest 
tscnpered  old  tyrant  In  the  municipal  an- 
nals of  benevolent  despotism  than  a  roaring. 
1,500-ton  fountain  of  blue  blaaee? 

Where  Is  the  man  who  has  done  more  alow 
bums,  roasted  more  enemies  alive,  thrown 
up  more  smokescreens  or  carried  more  coals 
to  Newcastle  than  the  former  mayor  who 
wlU  be  honored  with  this  Incinerator  by  a 
dty  that  was  shaped  brick  by  brick  In  the 
kiln  at  his  irascible  genius? 

BlU  Hartsfleld  never  cooled  off  In  33  years 
aa  mayor,  now  his  temperature  belongs  to 
the  ages. 

Bunsen  had  his  b\imer.  Etherman  had  his 
AUanta.  BUl  has  an  Incinerator.  Re- 
surgens. 


Jvdfes  in  Basineti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or   TXNNKSSU 

IN  THE  8ENATS  OP  THB  UNITKD  STATB3 

Wednesday,  May  15,  196S 

Mr.  KKFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  2.  1963.  car- 
ried an  article  on  extra  Judicial  activities 
by  Federal  Judges  entitled.  "Judges  In 
Biisinees." 


This  article,  written  by  Jerry  Landau- 
•r.  brings  to  light  some  disturbing  facts 
about  Judicial  membership  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  bsuiks.  Insurance  and  in- 
dustrial companies.  It  already  has  in- 
duced some  serious  thinking  about  the 
problem.  I  commend  this  most  informa- 
tive article  to  the  serious  attention  of 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
uiat  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  auiJcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«co«d, 
as  follows: 
JtmcKs  IN  BusTNXss:  Kthics  Dkbatk  SrtsxB) 

ST  PKDnAL  Juanra  Who  Srr  ow  Compamt 

BoAsns — DnuCTOBS     or     Ilumois     EUktks, 

EauTTABiJt  Lire  Sat  THrr  AvomsD  Intsssst 

CoNrucTS — But  Bab  Associations  Psown 
(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washinoton. — ^Bderal  judges  In  substan- 
tial numbers  have  moved  Into  a  no  man^ 
land  of  Judicial  sthlos  by  accepting  Jobs  ss 
directors  of  corporations,  banks  and  insur- 
ance oooipanles. 

Though  national  and  local  bar  associations 
frown  on  the  practice  with  various  degrees 
at  severity.  Federal  )udg««  are  not  barred  by 
law  from  maintaining  extrajudicial  busl- 
ness  connections.  Kxoept  for  stock  owner- 
ahlp.  most  Judges  avoid  them. 

Some,  however,  earn  substantial  sums  out- 
side the  oourthoiwe.  Judge  John  C  Knox. 
senior  Judge  of  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  for  example,  earned  $111,425  from 
1940  to  1961.  aa  a  director  of  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society  He  retired  from 
the  EqulUble  poet  at  the  end  ot  IMO.  Since 
1945.  JiKlge  Knox  has  also  been  a  trustee 
of  Unloa  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York. 
He  continues  on  that  board. 

In  some  years,  as  for  example  In  1953 
when  the  Equitable  dlrecto<-ahlp  earned  him 
tl2.800.  Judge  Knox  depended  nearly  as 
much  on  Equitable  (or  his  UveUbood  as  osi 
the  Federal  Treasury.  (His  judicial  salary 
then  was  915.000;  aU  district  Judges  were 
raised  to  $22,500  in  1954  )  In  1954.  when  he 
was  Bqul table's  most  active  board  member. 
Judge  Knox  received  911.900.  Tb  e&rn  that 
sum  he  must  have  attended  119  meetings  (at 
the  rate  of  SlOO  each),  or  one  meeting  every 
other  working  day  of  the  year.  The  Judge 
served  on  Equltabla^  flnanrw  azHl  executive 
oonunlttees. 

■AinC    COMNXCnONS 

In  Chicago,  three  of  the  six  jxidges  on  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  serve  ss 
bank  directors.  Jndge  Elmer  J.  Schnacken- 
berg  Is  a  director  ot  the  South  Chicago  Sav- 
ings Bank;  Judge  Latham  Castle  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Sandwich  State  (Hi.)  Bank,  and 
Judge  Win  a.  Knoch  U  chairman  of  the 
NapervlUe  (HI.)  National  Bank.  (The  presi- 
dent of  the  NapervUle  bank  Is  a  State  court 
judge.  M.  P.  Abrahamson.) 

The  American  Bar  Association's  canons  of 
Judicial  ethics  don't  bar  bank  directorship 
In  so  many  words  but  an  Interpretive  opin- 
ion by  tbs  A3A.'s  committee  on  professional 
ethics  does.  "It  Is  Improper  for  a  judge  to 
serve  as  director  of  a  bank."  the  seven-man 
committee  held  unanlmoxisly  In  1943.  the 
first  and  only  recorded  Instance  In  which  the 
question  was  posed  to  the  comnslttee.  The 
New  York  City  Bar  Association.  In  a  1964 
ruUng.  held  that  membership  on  an  tnsxir- 
ance  board  is  also  contrary  to  the  Judicial 
canons. 

All  banks  publicize  the  names  of  their 
board  members  to  some  degree,  according  to 
the  ABA.  committee,  and  "this  might  create 
the  reasonable  suspicion  that  the  Judge  was 
utilizing  the  prestige  of  his  office  to  persuade 
others  to  patronize  the  bank."  The  New 
York  City  Bar  Association  notes  In  addition 
that    banks    and    Insurance    companies   are 


continually  Involved  In  litigation:  "It  might 
reasonably  be  expected  that  In  the  normal 
course  of  events  cases  Involving  the  institu- 
tion of  which  the  judge  was  a  director  would 
come  before  him." 

The  absence  of  statutory  standards  places 
the  judiciary  somewhere  between  Congress- 
men and  officials  of  the  Federal  executive 
branch  In  determining  what  business  con- 
nections are  permissible.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives operate  freely  In  business  and 
some  do  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  legislation 
that  may  aid  them  financially.  The  theory 
Is  that  If  constituents  don't  like  It  they  can 
run  the  Congressman  out  of  office  at  the 
polls. 

SllSr    KXWJUTlf S    STANOASDS 

Officials  In  the  Government's  executive 
branch,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  always 
prohibited  from  engaging  In  business  of  any 
kind  and  may  not  hold  stock  In  any  company 
that  deals  with  the  official's  agency.  Even 
the  breath  of  suspicion  may  drive  an  official 
from  office.  Thus.  Robert  T.  Ross.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  former  President 
Elsenhower,  was  pressed  Into  resigning  by  the 
coincidence  that  clothing  firms  run  by  his 
wife  and  brother-in-law  obtained  Defense 
Department  contracts.  No  evidence  was  ever 
produced  that  Ur  Ross  sought  to  Influence 
the  contract  awards. 

Congressional  scrutiny  of  the  judiciary  Is 
far  leas  severe.  Statutes  covering  judicial 
behavior  are  aimed  chiefly  at  protecting  a 
UUgant's  right  to  a  fair  trial.  They  deal 
with  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  In  the 
vaguest  of  terms,  leaving  It  to  the  Judge  to 
decide  whether  a  conflict  exists  between  his 
judicial  duty  and  his  personal  Interest. 

Congress,  moreover,  has  tried  to  Insulate 
judges  from  poUtlcal  or  economic  pressure  by 
providing  full  salary  after  retirement.  Yet. 
a  Federal  Judge  may  Inject  himself  Into  com- 
mercial relationships  to  any  degree  be  likes, 
and  he  need  not  report  or  dlscloee  his  out-of- 
court  affiliations.  In  the  final  analysis,  then, 
as  long  as  he  does  not  engage  In  the  practice 
of  law,  a  judge  may  do  pretty  much  what  he 
regards  as  proper. 

Thus.  DUtrlct  Court  Judge  Royce  Savage 
retired  frooa  the  bench  on  November  1.  1961, 
to  become  general  counsel  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
leas  than  2  years  after  he  bad  granted 
Gulf  Oil's  motion  for  acquittal  In  a  major 
antitrust  suit. 

rawnt  kxplaiks  txst 

Judge  Schnackenberg  regards  it  as  proper 
to  preside  over  a  case  In  which  a  litigant  is 
represented  by  a  fellow  board  member  of 
South  Chicago  Savings  and.  In  fact,  has  pre- 
sided over  a  case  in  which  a  litigant  was 
represented  by  the  bank's  counsel.  He  ex- 
plains his  yardstick  for  determining  where 
propriety  ends:  "If  any  case  came  up  In 
which  the  bank  had  the  slightest  Interest  I 
would  disqualify  myself  Instantly.  That's 
the  test  here."  The  Judge  also  believes  he 
needn't  disqualify  himself  from  hearing 
suits  Involving  South  Chicago's  banking  com- 
petitors. "I  never  give  any  thought  to  the 
fact  that  I'm  a  bank  director."  he  says. 

According  to  Morgan  Fitch.  Jr..  South 
Chicago  Savings'  attorney.  Judge  Schnacken- 
berg is  often  drawn  Into  discussions  of  legal 
problems  at  directors'  meetings.  "He  partici- 
pates actively  •  •  •  but  he's  very  touchy 
about  discussing  a  case  on  which  he's  work- 
ing." Mr  Fitch  says. 

Mr.  Fltoh  explains  that  It  Is  as  natural  for 
Judge  Schnackenberg  to  discuss  legal  matters 
as  It  Is  for  Chicago  Alderman  E.  V.  Pacini, 
another  director  who  Is  chairman  of  the  City 
Council's  Eonlng  committee,  to  discuss  zon- 
ing problems  as  they  apply  to  the  bankl 
investments. 

Judge  Schnackenberg  and  his  associate  on 
the  appeals  bench.  Judge  Knoch.  disagree 
vigorously  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's advisory  ban   on  bank  directorships. 
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Both  regard  their  directorships  as  public 
service  positions;  Judge  K""rh  says  tlie 
American  Bar  AssoclatlMi  committee's  opin- 
ion smacks  at  "sermonizing.'* 

Wmz  BAMOX  OF  AmUATIOICS 

Beyond  bcmks  and  Insuranoe  companies, 
the  corporate  connections  of  Federal  judgss 
range  across  the  bxislnees  world.  Often  the 
business  affiliation  predates  the  Judge's  ele- 
vation to  the  bench;  some  are  listed  In  Who's 
Who  CM-  other  reference  guides.  No  Federal 
Judge  is  known  to  be  a  labor  union  officer  or 
trustee. 

Judge  Archie  O.  Dawson  of  the  southern 
New  York  district,  retained  three  director- 
ships when  former  President  Elsenhower 
named  him  to  the  bench  In  1954.  He  helfM 
direct  Giant  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  which 
he  had  been  general  counsel;  he  was  a 
director  of  Southwest  Natural  Gas  Co.  before 
its  merger  In  1961.  and  he  sat  on  the  b^rd 
of  now-defunct  American  National  Finance 
Corp. 

Judge  Casper  Piatt  of  the  eastern  Illinois 
district  Is  a  director  of  American  Savings  it 
Loan  Association,  DanvlUe,  lU.;  Judge  Allen 
B.  Hannay  of  the  southern  Texas  district 
helped  direct  Lorain  Coal  Si  Dock  Co,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  a  concern  now  In  process  of 
liquldaUon.  Judge  Edwin  D.  Steel.  Jr.,  of 
the  Delaware  district.  Is  a  board  member  at 
Kaumagraph  Co.,  WllmlngtoiL  He  repre- 
sents minority  stockholders  In  the  closely 
held  company. 

In  the  South,  Chief  Judge  Seyboum  H. 
Lynne  of  the  northern  district  of  Alabama 
joined  the  boco^ls  of  Ing&lls  Iron  Works  Co, 
Birmingham,  and  Its  subeidtary.  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corp..  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  in  1959 
on  the  request  of  banks  that  were  trustees 
for  much  of  the  voting  etock.  The  Judge  was 
named  to  the  bench  In  1946  and  became  chief 
Judge  of  his  district  In  1953. 

Tba  Iron  works  had  sustained  operating 
losses  prior  to  Judge  Lynne's  becoming  a  di- 
rector. He  and  two  other  new  Independent 
directors,  the  judge  says,  helped  the  com- 
pany back  to  health  in  part  by  selling  the 
shipbuilding  firm  to  Litton  Industries.  In 
1962,  when  the  Ing&Us  company  showed  an 
operating  proflt,  the  directors — Judge  Lynne 
didn't  attend  the  meeting — voted  him  retro- 
active compensation  of  15.000  for  1960,  $6,000 
for  1961  and  $5,000  for  1963.  He  also  U  pcUd 
modest  fees  for  attending  board  meetings. 

rAMILIAS  WITH  nXM'S  ATTAntS 

The  Judge  believes  he  was  a&ked  to  help 
stabilize  the  companies  because  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  their  affairs  whUe  hand- 
ling suits  arising  from  legal  warfare  among 
members  of  the  oontrolUag  Ingalls  faoaUy. 
"I  finally  agreed  after  socne  soul  searching." 
the  judge  says,  recalling  that  he  gave  up 
vacations  from  the  bench  to  conduct  cor- 
porate affairs.  "At  no  time  did  I  attend  any 
meeting  during  my  official  biislness  hours," 
he  adds. 

Judge  Knox,  the  farmer  Equitable  Life 
director.  Is  81.  has  served  one  of  the  longeet 
terms  on  ths  bench  of  any  Uvlng  Federal 
Judge  and  Is  among  the  most  respected.  He 
was  honored  this  week  by  the  23  Federal 
Judges  In  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
on  the  45th  anniversary  of  his  appointment 
to  the  bench  In  1918.  His  coUeagues  pre- 
sented him  with  a  scroll  saying:  "He  has 
served  the  cause  of  justice  with  consplclous 
ability  and  added  to  the  lustre  of  this  court. 
A  man  of  broad  sympathy  and  deep  luider- 
standlng,  he  has  been  an  Ideal  judge."  De- 
spite official  retirement  In  1955.  he  still  serves 
on  the  bench  In  a  limited  capacity. 

Judge  Knox's  paraUel  role  as  a  district 
court  Judge  and  long-time  director  of  Equit- 
able Life  points  up  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association's  belief  that  insurance  companies 
are  likely  to  be  Involved  In  Federal  Utlga- 
tlon.  Equltable's  assets  exceed  110  bUlloo. 
As  a  member  of  the  compcuiy's  finance  com- 
mittee. Judge  Knox  considered  loan  appli- 


cations totalling  hundreds  of  mlUlons  of 
dollars.  Equltable's  Interest  In  Industrial 
companies  or  utlUUes  Is  so  widespread  that 
the  Jtldge  couldn't  know  whether  Equitable 
might  have  an  Indirect  Interest  In  a  pend- 
ing law  suit;  he  says  he  would  disqualify 
himself  If  anyone  called  such  an  interest 
to  his  attention.  "I  never  made  any  dis- 
position to  the  best  of  my  recoUectlon  In  any 
case  Involving  Equitable."  he  says. 

FHRaiAL    PKOCKZDrNO 

Judge  Knox  Insists  that  his  disclaimer  ap- 
plies to  a  pretrial  proceeding.  In  which 
Equitable  was  a  defendant,  that  came  befcx-e 
him  in  1954  and  1955.  Several  policyholders 
had  sued  Equitable  tn  Federal  and  State 
courts  to  recover  losses  allegedly  growing  In 
part  from  nepotism  and  other  actions  by 
Thomas  Parkinson,  former  president.  In 
the  State  suit,  Judge  Knox  and  his  feUow 
directors  were  specifically  named  as  de- 
fendants. 

Early  In  1954  Equitable  moved  to  stay  the 
Federal  suit  xintU  the  State  courts  had  acted. 
District  Court  Judge  Thomas  Murphy  granted 
the  stay;  but  then  the  Federal  case  came  be- 
fore Judge  Knox  on  the  pretrial  calendar 
and  on  six  different  occasions  the  matter 
was  adjourned.  Cotirt  records  show  this 
entry  on  May  18.  1954:  "Special  pretrial 
before  Knox.  Hearing  held.  Adjourned." 
Further  adjournments  followed  on  October 
14.  December  7  of  that  year  and  on  March  S 
and  June  3.  1955.  On  November  9,  1966,  this 
entry  appears:  "Special  pretrial  before  Knox. 
Hearing  held.  Case  marked  off  pretrial 
calendar." 

Judge  Knox  explains  that  he  did  not  feel 
compelled  to  disqualify  himself  from  a  case 
In  which  Equitable  was  a  defendant  because 
there  was  no  controversy  to  be  adjudicated  at 
the  pretrial  stage;  his  actions  were  purely 
mechanical,  the  judge  says.  The  policy- 
holders' suit  never  came  to  trial  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  the  State  court  suit  was  dis- 
missed In  1960. 

None  of  this  Is  to  suggest  that  a  Judge's 
Judicial  behavior,  or  his  philosophical  view  of 
the  law,  Is  necessarily  Influenced  by  his  tmsl- 
nesB  aflUlations.  No  one  expects  Judges  to 
live  or  work  In  a  vacuum.  But  there  are 
many  in  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  who  would 
favor  more  precise  rules  of  conduct  and,  at 
the  very  least.  l>elleve  it  desirable  for  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  list,  on  some  public  record, 
the  economic  company  they  keep. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NCW    JBWST 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  580, 
the  administration's  National  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1963. 1  was  particu- 
larly interested  In  an  article  entitled 
"The  Tidal  Wave— Another  View"  by 
Dr.  Alfred  D.  Donovan,  vice  president 
for  student  personnel  services  at  Seton 
Hall  University,  South  Orange.  N.J.  It 
appeared  In  the  spring,  1963,  issue  of  the 
university's  alumni  magazine. 

Dr.  Donovan,  a  distinguished  educator 
whose  broad  experience  and  high  ability 
recently  was  recognized  by  his  election 
to  the  vice  presidency  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
is  an  eloquent  spc^esman  for  his  pro- 


fession— a  profession  which  I  would  say 
is  about  the  most  highly  respected  and 
poorly,  rewarded  In  our  supposedly  en- 
lightened society. 

In  this  article.  Dr.  Donovan  makes  a 
strong  case  for  broad  Federal  assistance 
to  public  and  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Particularly  interesting.  I 
believe,  is  his  conviction  that  without 
substantialy  increased  financial  help 
(help  which  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  now  afford  to  give)  many  of 
our  private  institutions  may  find  It  Im- 
possible to  survive  as  they  struggle  with 
the  college-age  population  boom  of  the 
next  few  years.  He  and  I  share  the 
view  that  or  Federal  effort  should  be 
directed  to  saving  and  building  those 
institutions  rather  than  to  watching  as 
they  lock  their  doors  and  board  up  their 
windows. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c(m- 
sent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Donovan's  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Tidal  Wsv«:  ANOTHxa  Vrrw 

Unprecedented  problems  win  face  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  In  the  next  few 
years.  Some  of  these  Institutions  will  emerge 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  than  they  have 
yet  been.  Others  will  unquestionably  find 
It  Impoeslble  to  survive  and  wlU  go  out  of 
existence.  Many  others,  less  fortunate  than 
the  former  and  somewhat  more  fortunata 
than  the  latter,  will  have  to  struggle  for 
survival  as  never  before.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  a  large  segment  ot  American  higher 
education  Is  facing  a  period  of  crisis.  How 
it  weathers  this  crisis  Is  ot  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  American  people. 

The  central  fact  of  the  situation  is  wen 
known  and  will  receive  only  summary  treat- 
ment here.  For  years,  practically  evoy  me- 
dium of  communication  has  pointed  out 
that  a  "tidal  wave"  of  students  will  descend 
on  higher  education  in  the  mldslxtles  and 
thereafter.  There  are  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  large  this  wave  wUl  be. 
but  the  only  argument  can  be  concerned  with 
the  size  and  not  the  fact  Itself.  The  jrax- 
pose  of  this  article  Is  to  point  out  some 
factors  of  the  sltxiation  which  have  not  been 
so  widely  publicized  and  have  not  been 
given  the  attention  they  deserve. 

CKNCSIS    or   THE   TIDAI,    WAVK 

In  the  decade  which  preceded  1940,  on  the 
average  about  2%  million  babies  were  bom 
each  year  In  the  United  States.  Beginning 
In  1941  this  rate  started  to  climb  steadily. 
It  continued  upward  untU  1967  when  It  be- 
gan to  level  off.  By  1960  more  than  S^ 
mlUlon  babies  were  being  born  annually;  by 
1957  the  number  had  reached  4Vi  million. 

Inevitably,  as  time  passed,  this  Increase 
In  the  birth  rate  began  to  effect  a  propor- 
tionate growth  In  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  first  elementary,  then  sec- 
ondary. The  time  Is  now  upon  us  when  It 
will  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  num- 
ber of  young  people  of  college  age.  In  1963 
there  were  about  10.3  million  youths  of  col- 
lege age  (18-21)  In  the  United  States.  ThU 
number  wUl  Increase  every  year  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  By  1972  It  wlU  have  reached 
14.6  million,  and  by  1978.  16  mllUon. 

If.  therefore  the  percentage  at  all  youtba 
of  college  age  who  actuaUy  attend  college 
should  remain  constant.  It  is  clear  that  tha 
number  of  college  students  would  greatly 
increase.  It  Is  an  American  phenomenop. 
however,  that  this  percentage  does  not  re- 
main the  same.  It  grows  steadily.  In  tha 
country  as  a  whole  It  has  been  Increasing 
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at  the  r»te  of  approximately  one  percent  per 
year.  There  la  every  reason  to  believe  that 
It  will  at  leaat  continue  at  thla  rate  and. 
OK>re  probably,  be  accelerated. 

WHAT  tnanxm  ■dttcatiom  rtcwa 
What  higher  education  must  prepare  for 
ts  a  larger  percentage  of  a  larger  age  group 
who  win  seek  college  admlasion.  A  very  con- 
BCTvatlve  estimate  la  that  college  enrollments 
will  Increase  by  80  percent  In  the  next  dec- 
ade and  will  continue  to  grow  for  some 
years  thereafter. 

These  facta  are  widely  known.  It  la  no 
secret  that  higher  education  will  be  suffer- 
ing growing  pains  for  a  long  time.  What 
has  not  been  so  widely  pubUclzed  Is  the  fsct 
that  concomitant  with  thla  growth  another 
change  of  great  significance  U  taking  place 
In  higher  education.  Thla  change  has  Im- 
plications which  need  to  be  given  wider  and 
more  careful  attention  than  they  have  yet 
received. 

To  accommodate  the  multitude*  who  wiu 
be  seeking  admission  to  college  will  require 
vast  expanalons  of  existing  facilities  and  the 
establlahment  trf  many  new  InatltuUona. 
But  unleas  maaslve  new  support  la  found  for 
our  private  Institutions  It  seems  almost  In- 
evitable that  pracUcaUy  an  the  predicted 
Increase*  In  college  population  will  occur 
in  tax-supported  colleges  and  unlversltlee. 
In  1»47  the  President's  Commission  on 
Higher  EducaUon  suggested  that  private 
higher  education  might  continue  to  accom- 
modate the  same  number  of  students  as  it 
then  served,  and  that  the  then  projected  In- 
creaee  In  college  enrollment*  should  be  ab- 
sorbed entirely  by  Inatltutlona  publicly  con- 
trolled. The  Commission  reported  that  the 
probable  economic  factors  at  the  slt\iatlon 
made   this   outcome   probable. 

That  prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  but  fac- 
tors on  which  It  was  b««ed  have  continued 
to  operate.  Unless  effective  measure*  are 
found  to  stem  the  present  trend*  It  seem* 
reallaUc  to  predict  that  the  "tidal  wave" 
will  leave  the  total  number  ol  studenu  In 
private  higher  education  stagnant  at  beet. 
BTTnnxs,  sr^viTS,  akb  statistics 
In  the  15  years  since  the  Commlseion'a  re- 
port the  number  of  students  In  tax-supported 
institution*  Increased  at  a  rate  of  104  percent 
wHlch  U  more  than  S^i  time*  the  rate  at 
which  student*  In  private  higher  edxicatlon 
Increased  29  percent.  When  the  report  was 
written,  our  college  popxilatlon  was  divided 
almost  equally  between  private  and  public 
InatitutlonB.  In  1947  60.7  percent  of  all 
eoUflga  students  attended  Institution*  which 
did  not  receive  tax  «upp>ort.  This  percentage 
ha*  decrea««!  annually  since  that  Ume.  By 
1964  It  wa*  44.  By  1961  It  had  fallen  to  39. 
There  are  xxumj  Indications  that  It  will  fall 
much  lower  in  the  years  ]\ist  ahead.  Unleas 
greatly  Increased  support  for  private  higher 
Institution*  1*  fortboocnlng  It  seem*  likely 
that  students  In  public  higher  education  will 
outnumber  student*  in  private  higher  educa- 
tion by  four  to  one  In  the  foreseeable  futxire. 
To  some  'Jils  will  seem  like  a  i»edlctlOD 
which  1*  unduly  pessimistic.  To  them  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  preponderance 
of  thl*  proportion,  or  close  to  It,  already 
exists  In  sc>me  parts  of  America.  In  1900 
more  than  78  percent  of  all  Michigan  college 
students  attended  tax-supported  Institu- 
tions: In  California  the  percentage  wa*  84; 
in  irftr»««m  It  was  80. 

Relevant  to  a  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion are  tlie  findings  of  a  sxu-vey  recently 
completed  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  study  ts  bitfed  on  a  national  sample  of 
3.800  families.  It  Indicates  that  78  percent 
of  the  parents  who  expect  their  children  to 
go  to  college  believe  they  will  go  to  pubUe 
Insti  utlocs,  wtille  only  23  percent  expect 
them  to  attend  private  Institutions.  In 
areas  where  only  public  colleges  exist  90  per- 
cent of  tae  parents   expect   their   children 


will  attend  public  colleges.  In  area*  where 
there  are  neither  public  nor  private  Institu- 
tions the  choice  Is  86  percent  In  favor  of  pub- 
lic Institutions.  Kven  where  only  prlvats 
colleges  exist  the  choice  Is  stUl  preponder- 
antly In  favor  of  public  colleges. 

A  QUSanOM  OF  BCONOMICS 

It  Is  not  dlflkmlt  to  asses*  the  factors 
which  are  bringing  about  thl*  shift  in  higher 
education.  For  many  thotuands  of  our 
young  people  private  higher  education  U 
being  gradually  priced  out  of  the  market. 
The  coet*  of  service*  and  materials  which  a 
college  must  pay  for.  like  everything  else  In 
the  American  economy,  have  mounted  stead- 
ily. Private  colleges  have  made  valiant  ef- 
forts to  keep  their  charges  at  a  minimum, 
but  it  is  an  extremely  rare  one  which  has  not 
had  to  Increase  its  fees  two  or  three  or  even 
more  time*  in  the  last  decade. 

Public  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  charge 
very  low  rates  If.  indeed,  they  charge  any- 
thing at  all.  Because  the  major  part  of  their 
support  ccxnes  from  tax  funds,  their  direct 
charges  to  individual  students  are  so  low 
that  private  Institutions  cannot,  on  this  ba- 
sis, compete  with  tliem.  Many  parents,  al- 
ready taxed  to  support  public  higher  educa- 
tion, find  It  next  to  Impossible  to  bear  the 
added  financial  burden  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  Institutions,  which  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  taxes  the  parents  pay. 

Unless  drastic  measures  are  taken,  many 
esUmable  private  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  unable  to  survive.  Parents 
will  find  It  Increaslgnly  difficult  to  send  their 
children  to  the  ones  which  do. 

TWO  AMSBICAN  TKADITIONS 

Let  this  point  be  clear:  the  young  peof^ 
of  our  country  are  its  nvost  precious  reeource. 
It  ia  in  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  Nation  that  every  American  youth 
have  the  opportxinlty  for  education  to  the 
highest  degree  consistent  wltb  his  talents 
and  Interest*.  The  ability  ol  America  to 
prosper.  Indeed  to  survive,  depends  In  sub- 
stantial measure  upon  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  our  people.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
senUal  that  faclUUes  for  higher  education* be 
vastly  expanded  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
growing number  of  students  who  seek  a  col- 
lege education.  Any  other  course  would  be 
violative  of  one  of  our  most  precious  tradi- 
tions of  opportunity  for  all. 

But  there  is  another,  a  parallel  tradition 
which  is  equally  precious,  that  is  In  real  dan- 
ger of  being  lost.  This  is  the  tradition  of 
free  choice  by  the  student  and  his  parents 
ot  the  kind  of  Institution  he  will  attend.  It 
would  be  tra^c  if  this  freedom  were  to  be 
maintained  only  for  the  economically  privi- 
leged. Pteedom  is  the  paramount  value  of 
our  American  way  of  life,  but  K  does  not  ex- 
ist In  the  abstract.  There  is  Creedom  only 
where  a  choice  can  be  made.  The  freedom 
at  a  student  to  choose  the  kind  of  college  he 
wants  to  attend  wlU  be  destroyed  unless  oar 
great  private  Institutions  remain  strong  and 
iini«MM  the  econocnic  barrier  Inherent  In  ris- 
ing tuition  costs  can  be  controlled.  Where 
the  gap  between  the  cost  of  attending  a  pri- 
vate college  and  that  of  attending  a  public 
college  beoomea  exceedingly  wide  the  free- 
dom of  choice  is  correspondingly  limited.  It 
ceases  to  exist  for  the  student  without  sub- 
stantial financial  resources. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  the  great  Imbal- 
ance between  what  those  who  attend  private 
and  those  who  attend  public  colleges  must 
pay  for  their  education  can  be  redressed  can 
we  find  hope  that  freedom  of  choice  can  be 
preserved. 

rKDKXAi.  azsPONSiBiLrms 

Fortunately,  much  can  be  done  to  preserve 
our  private  Instltutlcws  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Only  tlie  cynical  or  biased  will  deny 
that  herculean  effCM-ts  must  be  directed  to 
ihat  end. 

First  of  all.  Congress  should  recognize  the 


responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  this  regard.  Low-interest  loans  and 
matching  grants  should  be  made  available 
for  the  construction  of  libraries,  dormitories, 
science  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  and  other 
needed  faciUUes.  without  regard  to  whether 
the  institution  concerned  Is  public  or  private. 
There  seems  to  be  Uttle  doubt  that  ways  of 
achieving  thla  end  can  be  devised  well  with- 
in constitutional  limitations — if  there  Is  the 
good  will  to  do  it. 

In  many  fields  there  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  men  and  women  educated  to  the  doctorate. 
The  Federal  Government  itself  employs  thou- 
sands of  such  people  and  many  thousands 
more  will  be  needed  as  college  teachers.  A 
broad  program  on  the  Federal  level  to  make 
more  of  our  capable  young  j>eople  financially 
able  to  complete  graduate  work  would  make 
a  lot  of  sense  and  would  be  of  great  service 
to  all  hlgh'ir  education. 

^  THX  XXAMP1..X  or  NEW  TORK 

While  the  Individual  States  have  all  recog- 
nized their  responsibilities  for  public  higher 
education,  disappointingly  few  of  them  have 
done  much  to  help  their  residents  attend  pri- 
vate colleges.  New  York  is  a  noteworthy  ex- 
ception. For  more  than  half  a  century  that 
State  has  had  an  outstanding  scholarship 
program.  Annually  upward  of  17,000  New 
York  residents  receive  scholarships  with  sti- 
pends large  enough  to  make  college  attend- 
ance at  the  Institutions  of  the  students'  ovm 
choice  economically  feasible. 

Last  year  New  York  adopted  a  scholar  in- 
centive program.  With  regard  for  the  tax- 
able income  of  the  student's  family  and  the 
tuition  charged  by  the  institution  the  stu- 
dent attends,  this  program  makes  grants  of 
varying  amounts  available  to  practically 
every  resident  of  New  York  who  attends  a 
college  in  that  State.  This  Is  a  first  step  In 
the  direction  of  facing  realistically  the  dis- 
parity between  the  costs  of  attending  a  pri- 
vate InsUtutlon  and  thoee  of  attending  a 
tax-supported  one. 

SOIfX     STATZ     SOLtmONS 

New  Jersey  adopted  a  State  scholarship 
plan  in  1969.  This  was  a  good  beginning. 
but  the  number  of  awards  provided  (6  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates) 
and  the  annual  stipend  (#400  maxim imi)  are 
both  inadequate  to  make  more  than  a  modest 
contribution  toward  solving  the  problem. 

A  number  of  other  States  have  adopted 
scholarship  programs  of  various  kinds  and 
varying  degrees  of  effectiveness  It  is  to  be 
hof>ed  that  1963  legislatures  In  several  States 
will  set  up  new  programs  or  expand  and  im- 
prove existing  ones. 

A  few  States  have  adopted  measures  to 
foster  the  construction  of  needed  facilities 
on  the  campuses  of  private  Institutions.  In 
New  York  a  private  corporation,  the  so- 
called  dormitory  authority,  was  established 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  low 
Interest  rates,  for  building  laboratories, 
libraries,  classroom  buildings,  housing  and* 
feeding  facilities,  etc. 

The  Maryland  State  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided matching  funds  for  the  construction 
of  various  kinds  of  college  buildings  at  sev- 
eral private  institutions  in  that  State.  It 
is  a  most  significant  fact  that  this  same 
legislature  recently  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "a  committee  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  1963  legislature  on 
a  State  policy  for  grants  to  private  schools 
and  Institutions." 

OTHza  souaczs  or  assistance 

American  bxisiness  has  a  great  stake  in 
higher  education.  It  must  look  to  our  col- 
leges and  xiniversities  for  the  production  of 
most  erf  its  leaders.  Even  more  important, 
it  reaps  the  tremendous  benefits  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  This  system  could  not 
ba  sustained  without  the  millions  of  men 
and  women,  highly  educated  in  many  fields, 
which  higher  education  makes  possible.    En- 
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lightened  business  leaders  have  long  recog- 
nized this  fact,  but  American  corporations 
are  not  supporting  higher  education  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  and  should. 

In  1990  the  total  contribution  made  by 
American  firms  to  all  charitable,  educational, 
and  other  exempt  organizations  was  leas  than 
one-quarter  of  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  tax  deductible  If  it  had  been  con- 
tributed. If  American  business  oould  be 
persuaded  to  oontribute  only  1  percent  of  Its 
net  profits  to  higher  education,  this  would 
result  in  support  anoounting  to  half  a  billion 
dollars  annually.  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
amount  reasonably  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Our  oolleaguee  and  universities  make  their 
strongest  claim  upon  thoee  who  have  enjoyed 
the  fruits  qf  higher  education  most  di- 
rectly— their  mlimanl  and  former  students. 
In  recent  yean  the  number  of  contributors 
from  this  group  and  the  total  amount  of 
their  gifts  have  been  increasing  steadily. 
But  much  more  must  be  done. 

It  is  shocking  that  in  our  country  as  a 
wtMHe  only  one  out  of  five  aliminl  con- 
tributes to  iiis  alma  mater.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  It  is  a  fact,  that  nonaltmml 
Individual  oontributors  give  noore  money  to 
higher  education  than  alumni  do.  In  the 
emergency  which  confronts  many  private  In- 
stitutions their  sons  should  be  the  first  to 
r«^>OQd  and  they  must  do  so  more  liberally 
ttoan  they  hav»  yet  thought  possible  or 
necessary. 

TH«   WOBST AhO)   THE  HOPS 

The  needs  of  our  private  ooUegee  and  uni- 
versities are  desperate.  Their  survival  is  In 
the  balance.  But  they  can  be  preeerved  and 
strengthened  if  we  have  the  vision  and  de- 
termination to  do  it.  The  entire  Nation^ 
Oovemment.  philanthropic  foundations, 
business,  lndusti7.  and  private  Indirlduals— 
must  first  understand  the  magnitude  ^ntt 
urgency  of  the  crisis  and  then  be  mobUiaed 
to  meet  tt  head  on.  Working  in  cooperation 
and  good  will,  thU  Is  a  task  for  all  American*. 
Let  u*  get  on  with  it. 


The  Tail  That  Waft  the  Dof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILXJKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1969 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
distressed  to  note  In  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  May  7  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  niinots.  In  denouncing  Repub- 
lican efforts  to  cut  the  President's 
budget,  is  urging  that  this  Nation  go 
deeper  into  debt  so  that  the  Federal  CJov- 
emment  can  help  solve  local  and  State 
problems. 

Governor  Kemer  proposes  to  set  up  a 
State  government  branch  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  make  sure  that  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  State  of  Illinois  will 
have  the  attention  of  Washington  of- 
ficials, who  today  are  only  too  willing 
to  advise  and  plan  how  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money— in  fact,  how  to  dispense 
it. 

If  my  daily  congressional  mail  is  any 
indication  of  the  Uiinidng  of  the  citlaens 
of  Illinois,  I  can  say  with  assurance  that 
they  do  not  support  the  Governor's  posi- 
tion. Over  50  percent  of  the  letters  that 
come  to  my  oflBce  are  appeals  to  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  Federal  spending  and  to  curb 


further  intrusion  of  the  Federal.  Govern- 
ment into  State,  local,  and  iiidividual 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  such  prcmouncements, 
the  Governor  of  Illinois  abdicates  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office  and  assists  in 
promoting  the  administration's  patently 
erroneous  theory  that  we  can  "spend 
ourselves  rich." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Tail  That  Wags  thx  Doo 

Governor  Kemer  wants  to  establish  an  of- 
fice tor  the  State  of  Illinois  in  Washington. 
D.C..  on  the  theory  that  that's  where  the 
money  is.  ApparenUy  the  Governor  fears 
that  the  State  isnt  getting  its  full  share  of 
Federal  handouts;  so  a  blU  has  been  Intro- 
duced which  will  enable  his  administration 
to  haunt  the  head  office. 

The  bUl  would  provide  $100,000  to  locate 
a  Washington  office  for  the  Oovemor's  bockrd 
of  economic  development.  The  board  was 
created  in  1961  to  process  i4>pllcatlons  of 
local  governments  for  Federal  granu  and  to 
help  industries  seek  money  from  the  Federal 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

The  Washington  bureau's  function  would 
be  to  protect  and  en  bancs  the  eoonocnic 
development  of  the  State  of  Illinois  by 
serving  In  a  liaison  capyaclty. 

Governor  Kerner  coupled  this  Idea  with  a 
statement  denouncing  RepubUcan*  for  tzy- 
Ing  to  cut  President  E:ennedy's  $99  blllioo 
budget.  Ths  Governor  said  any  retrench- 
ment would  hurt  employment  and  servloes 
in  Illinois.  The  statement  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  ths  White  HotMe  to 
DenK>cratlc  Governors,  and  Mr.  Kemer's  staff 
rewrote  the  draft  provided  by  Washington. 

Well,  obviously,  if  the  Kennedy  budget 
were  cut,  there  would  be  fewer  doUan  for 
Governor  Kemer's  Washington  bureau  to 
pursue.  If  Oovemment  spending  were  reaUy 
chopped  down  to  size,  there  might  not  bs 
any  reason  for  even  establishing  such  a 
bureau  and,  evidently,  the  Governor  thinks 
this  would  be  very  bad. 

In  contrast  to  Oovemor  Kemer,  the  Re- 
pubUcan Governor  of  Montana,  Tim  Baboock. 
Is  doing  everything  he  can  to  fight  off  Fed- 
eral proposals  to  construct  11  dam*  in  ths 
State.  He  said  they  could  cost  $1  bUUon 
and  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  exist- 
ence of  Federal  departments  which  are  in 
the  dam-b\illdlng  business.  He  added  that 
these  departments  exist  on  the  basts  of  tax 
moneys  which  all  of  us  send  to  Washington. 

Governor  Baboock^  stand  that  ««*»«■ 
should  be  rejected  if  they  do  lltUe  more  than 
flood  good  land  and  dlsi^aoe  famlllss  has 
been  upheld  by  businessmen  and  ran^iers 
of  Montana  cities  to  whom  Government  of- 
ficials outlined  their  dam-bulldlng  plans  last 
week.  The  people  of  Montana,  unlike  Gor- 
emor  Kerner,  recognize  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  free  Government  money. 

To  us  it  is  more  than  a  UtUe  shameful 
that  the  States  had  been  made  so  sub- 
servient that  they  have  to  go  begging  to 
the  pa3rmaster  In  Washington  for  what 
charity  they  can  hope  to  ooUect.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  Democratic  Govemon 
like  Mr.  Kerner  that  If  ttkt  Federal  tax  bite 
wasn't  so  big.  Illinois  and  other  States  might 
be  better  fixed  to  take  care  of  their  own 
needs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNX88KX 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIVS 

Wednesday.  May  15. 196S 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  on 
May   8.   my   very   able   and   long-time 


friend.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  made  an  excellent  speech 
concerning  recent  developments  with 
respect  to  rail  mergers.  Senator  Doug- 
las' thought-provoking  words,  and  artis- 
tic oratory.  I  am  told,  were  the  highlight 
of  the  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  Detroit,  before 
whom  he  spoke.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  glowing  reports  which 
I  have  received  about  our  colleague  trxxa 
Illinois,  but  in  addition.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  acceptance  of  this 
speaking  task  at  the  last  minute  when 
it  appeared  that  a  virus  I  had  contracted 
would  not  permit  me  to  address  the 
brotherhood  on  the  historic  occasion  of 
its  100th  anniversary. 

I  want  to  say  I  was  most  disappointed 
that  I  could  not  be  out  in  Detroit  with 
my  good  friends  frtxn  railway  labcn-,  but 
that  my  thoughts  were  indeed  with  them 
at  what  I  have  since  learned  was  a  tre- 
mendously successful  convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  speech  given  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois  is  a  most  Important 
one  with  respect  to  the  railroad  merger 
proUem..  It  nSt  only  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  what  has  been  happening,  It 
emphasizes  the  increasing  strength 
which  "public  Interest"  forces  have  been 
marshaling  to  straighten  the  record,  and 
to  woric  for  a  sensible  solution  to  rail- 
road redevelopwnent.  Because  of  the 
wisdom  and  Vital  facts  contained  In  the 
speech,  I  should  like  to  ask  f(»-  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  benefit  from  it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  (H-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 
TxxT  or  Sfkxch  bt  Sxnatok  Paul  H.  Douglas. 

DKMocaAT  or  Iixikois,  Bxrosx  thx  Bboth- 

BHOOD  or  LocoMonvx  Engineeks,  DxTEorr, 

MiCR. 

For  over  2  years  now,  the  American  rail- 
road industry  has  been  carrying  on  an  ex- 
traordinary public  relations  umapcLlgn  to 
ooQTlnoe  the  public  that  giant  railroad 
mergers,  however  they  are  merged,  are  an 
inmiedi&te  necessity  and  must  be  approved. 

We  have  been  warned  almost  dally  by  rail- 
road spokesmen  that  these  mergers  ars 
crucial  because  there  is  an  impending  finan- 
cial crisis  In  their  Industry.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  most  of  the  larger  rail 
tnmkllnes  are  substantially  wealthy,  that 
their  eamings  are  considerably  better  than 
their  pubUdty  would  have  vu  believe,  that 
traffic  has  Increased  over  prior  years,  and 
that  their  net  total  Inve^tinent  In  road  and 
equipment  Is  at  an  alltlme  high. 

We  have  been  lectured  by  railroad  officials 
about  the  great  need  to  combine  systems  In 
order  to  shrink  raU  service  In  the  Interest 
of  greater  profits.  They  talk  of  ripping  up 
trackage  and  faculties,  laying  off  workers  and 
eliminating  Jobs,  and  reducing  freight  and 
passenger  achedxiles  when,  at  the  same  time, 
our  economic  scholars  and  ix>llUcal  leaders 
are  pleading  few  expanded  growth.  Increased 
employment  and  the  diversification  of  plants 
and  Industries  to  encourage  regional  devel- 
opment, all  of  which  goals  depend  upon  the 
expansion,  not  the  contraction,  of  trans- 
portation. 

We  have  been  counseled  by  railroad  fi- 
nancial and  economic  experts  on  the  need 
to  eliminate  competition  among  major 
tninkllnes,  and  to  develop  regional  monopo- 
listic raU  systems  with  UtUe  or  no  public 
Interest  regulation.  We  havs  received  this 
counsel,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  Is  advo- 
cating a   transportation  policy   whldi   will 
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«t  th«  nte  of  approilmately  one  percent  per 
year.  TJier*  U  every  reaaon  to  believe  that 
It  wia  at  le««t  coctlnue  at  tlila  rate  and. 
more  probably,  be  »ccelerate<l. 

WHAT    HlOHMl    KDUCATIOM    rt.C*B 

What  higher  education  muat  prepare  for 
to  a  larger  percent«»«e  o*  a  larger  a«e  group 
who  wli;  seek  collere  admlaalon.  A  very  con- 
Bervatlv.)  eetlmate  \s  that  college  enrollmenu 
wUl  Inc.-eaae  by  80  percent  In  the  next  dec- 
ade an<l  will  continue  to  grow  for  some 
years  tttereafter. 

These  facts  are  widely  known.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  higher  education  will  be  suffer- 
ing grcwlng  pain*  for  a  long  time.  What 
has  not  been  so  widely  publicized  is  the  fact 
that  concomitant  with  this  growth  another 
change  of  great  significance  Is  taking  place 
in  hlgtier  educatl.jn.  This  change  has  im- 
pUcaUcJM  which  need  to  be  given  wider  and 
more  careful  attention  than  they  have  yet 
recelvel. 

To  accommodate  the  multitudes  who  wlU 
be  seeking  admission  to  college  wUl  require 
vast  eipanslons  of  existing  faculties  and  the 
eetabUshment  at  many  new  InstltuUons. 
But  uxileas  massive  new  support  Is  found  for 
our  private  Institutions  It  seenM  almost  In- 
evitable that  prnctlcally  aU  the  predicted 
increaties  in  ooU-sge  population  will  occur 
in  tai -supported  colleges  and  universities. 
In  i»47  the  iTeeldent's  Commission  on 
Hlghe-  Bducation  s\iggested  that  private 
higher  education  might  continue  to  accom- 
modate the  sanu"  number  of  students  as  it 
then  lerved.  and  that  the  then  projected  in- 
crease in  college  enrollmenu  should  be  ab- 
sorbed entirely  by  InstltuUons  pubUcly  con- 
troUecL  The  Ckjinmlsslon  reported  that  the 
probable  eoonocLlc  factor*  ot  the  sltuaUon 
made   this   outoxne  probalMe. 

Ths4  predictloa  was  not  fulfilled,  but  fac- 
tors on  which  it  was  based  have  continued 
to  of^rate.  Unices  effective  measxires  are 
foun<:.  to  stem  the  present  trends  it  seems 
realistic  to  prettlct  that  the  "tidal  wave" 
will  leave  the  total  nxunber  at  students  in 
private  higher  oducatlon  stagnant  at  beet. 
en V uiBB.  auKVKTs,  aitd  statistics 
In  the  15  years  since  the  Commission's  re- 
port fJie  number  of  students  In  tax-supported 
Institutions  Increased  at  a  rate  of  104  percent 
wtilcli  is  more  than  S^  times  the  rate  at 
whle'a  students  In  private  higher  education 
increased  29  peicent.  When  the  report  was 
written,  our  college  popiilatlon  was  divided 
almost  equally  between  private  and  public 
institutions.  In  1947  60.7  percent  of  all 
college  students  attended  Institutions  which 
did  not  receive  lax  support.  This  percentage 
has  decreased  annually  since  that  time.  By 
1064  it  was  44.  By  1S«1  it  had  fallen  to  SO. 
There  are  many  indications  that  It  will  fall 
much  lower  In  tlie  years  just  ahead.  Unless 
greatly  Increased  support  for  private  higher 
Institutions  Is  forthcoming  it  seems  likely 
that  students  lii  public  higher  education  will 
outndmber  students  In  private  higher  educa- 
tion by  four  to  one  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
To  some  this  will  seem  like  a  prediction 
which  Is  imdiJy  pessimistic.  To  them  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  a  preponderance 
of  this  proportion,  or  close  to  it.  already 
exists  in  some  parts  of  America.  In  1940 
more  than  78  percent  of  all  Michigan  college 
students  attended  tax-supported  Institu- 
tions; in  CaJlf  3mla  the  percentage  was  84; 
in  ir*ni»i>ii  It  was  80. 

Relevant  to  a  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion are  the  findings  of  a  survey  recently 
completed  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  study  Is  based  on  a  national  sample  of 
3,800  families.  It  indicates  that  78  percent 
of  the  parents  who  expect  their  children  to 
go  to  college  believe  they  will  gro  to  public 
institutions,  while  only  23  percent  expect 
them  to  attend  private  institutions.  In 
areas  where  only  public  colleges  exist  90  per- 
cent of  the  parents   expect   their   children 


will  attend  public  colleges.  In  areas  where 
there  are  neither  public  nor  private  institu- 
tions the  choice  is  86  percent  in  favor  of  psib- 
11c  Institutions.  Xven  where  only  private 
colleges  exUt  tbe  choice  U  stUl  preponder- 
antly In  favor  of  public  colleges. 

A  QUX8TIOM  or  BCOMOKICS 

It  U  not  dllBcult  to  assess  the  factors 
which  are  bringing  about  this  shift  In  higher 
education.  For  many  thousands  of  our 
young  people  private  higher  education  is 
being  gradually  priced  out  of  the  market. 
The  costs  of  services  and  materials  which  a 
college  must  pay  for.  like  everything  else  In 
the  American  economy,  have  mounted  stead- 
ily. Private  colleges  have  made  valiant  ef- 
forts to  keep  their  charges  at  a  minimum, 
but  it  Is  an  extremely  rare  one  which  has  not 
had  to  increase  lU  fees  two  or  three  or  even 
more  times  In  the  last  decade. 

Public  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  cliarge 
very  low  rates  if,  indeed,  they  charge  any- 
thing at  all.  Because  the  major  part  of  their 
support  ccxnes  from  tax  funds,  their  direct 
charges  to  individual  students  are  so  low 
that  private  Institutions  cannot,  on  this  ba- 
sis, compete  with  them.  Many  parents,  al- 
ready taxed  to  support  public  higher  educa- 
tion, find  It  next  to  Impossible  to  bear  the 
added  financial  burden  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  private  InstltuUons.  which  receive  no 
benefit  from  the  taxes  the  parents  pay. 

Unless  drasUc  measures  are  taken,  many 
eeUmable  private  insUtullons  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  unable  to  survive.  Parents 
will  find  it  Increasignly  difficult  to  send  their 
children  to  the  ones  whlcli  do. 

TWO  AMBUCAN  TSAOmONS 

Let  tills  point  be  clear:  the  young  people 
oi  our  country  are  its  nKiet  precious  resource. 
It  !s  in  the  best  interests  of  the  iiKiivldual 
and  of  the  Nation  that  every  American  youtiti 
have  the  opportunity  for  educaUon  to  the 
hlgheat  degree  consistent  witti  his  talents 
and  Interests.  The  ability  ot  America  to 
prosper.  Indeed  to  survive,  depends  In  sub- 
stanUal  measxu^  upon  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  our  people.  It  Is  absolutely  es- 
senUal  that  fadllUes  for  higher  educaUon>be 
vasrtly  expanded  to  aocommodaite  the  ever- 
growing number  of  students  who  seek  a  col- 
lege education.  Any  other  course  would  be 
violaUve  of  one  of  ovir  most  precious  tradi- 
tions of  opportonlty  for  all. 

But  there  Is  another,  a  parallel  tradition 
which  Is  equally  precloxis,  that  is  In  real  dan- 
ger of  being  lost.  This  Is  the  tradition  of 
free  clK>lce  by  the  student  and  his  parents 
ot  the  kind  of  InstltuUon  he  will  attend.  U 
would  be  tra^c  If  thla  freedom  were  to  be 
maintained  only  for  the  eoonomlcally  privi- 
leged. Preedom  Is  the  paranuTunt  value  ot 
o\2r  AnMTlcan  way  of  life,  but  K  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  abstract.  There  la  freedom  only 
where  a  choice  can  be  made.  Tlie  freedom 
ot  a  student  to  choose  the  kind  of  college  he 
wants  to  attend  wUl  be  destroyed  unless  our 
great  private  institutions  remain  strong  and 
unless  the  econocnic  barrier  Inherent  in  ris- 
ing tulUon  costs  can  be  controlled.  Where 
the  gap  between  the  cost  of  attending  a  pri- 
vate college  and  that  of  attending  a  public 
college  beoonxes  exceedingly  wide  the  free- 
dom of  choice  is  correspondingly  limited.  It 
ceases  to  exist  for  the  student  without  sub- 
stantial «nanf<iti  resources. 

Only  to  the  extent  that  the  great  ImbfU- 
ance  between  what  those  who  attend  private 
and  those  who  attend  public  colleges  miist 
pay  for  their  education  can  be  redressed  can 
we  find  hope  that  freedom  of  choice  can  be 
preserved. 

rxDEXAL  xxspoNsiBn-rnxs 

Portiinately,  much  can  be  done  to  preserve 
our  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Only  the  cynical  or  biased  will  deny 
that  herculean  efforts  must  be  directed  to 
t'hat  end. 

First  of  all.  Congress  should  recognize  the 


responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  regard.  Low-interest  loans  and 
matching  grants  should  be  naade  available 
for  the  construction  of  libraries,  dormitories. 
sdenoe  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  and  other 
needed  facilities,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  Institution  concerned  is  public  or  private. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  ways  of 
achieving  this  end  can  be  devised  well  with- 
in constitutional  limitations — If  there  Is  the 
good  win  to  do  It. 

In  many  fields  there  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  men  and  women  educated  to  the  doctorate 
The  Federal  Government  Itself  employs  thou- 
sands of  such  people  and  many  thousands 
more  will  be  needed  as  college  teachers.  A 
broad  program  on  the  Federal  level  to  make 
more  of  our  capable  young  people  financially 
able  to  complete  graduate  work  would  make 
a  lot  of  sense  and  would  be  of  great  service 
to  all  hlghtr  educaUon. 

^  THI  KXAMPI.K  or  NEW   YORK 

While  the  Individual  States  have  all  recog- 
nized their  responsibilities  for  public  higher 
education,  disappointingly  few  of  them  have 
done  much  to  help  their  residents  attend  pri- 
vate coUeges.  New  York  U  a  noteworthy  ex- 
ception. For  more  than  half  a  century  that 
State  has  bad  an  outstanding  scholarship 
program.  Annually  upward  of  17,000  New 
Tork  residents  receive  scholarships  with  sti- 
pends large  enough  to  make  college  attend- 
ance at  the  Institutions  of  the  students'  own 
choice  economically  feasible. 

Last  year  New  York  adopted  a  scholar  In- 
centive program.  With  regard  for  the  tax- 
able Income  of  the  student's  family  and  the 
tuition  charged  by  the  Institution  the  stu- 
dent attends,  thU  program  makes  grants  of 
varying  amounts  available  to  practically 
every  resident  of  New  York  who  attends  a 
college  In  that  State.  This  is  a  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  facing  refOlstically  the  dis- 
parity between  the  coats  of  attending  a  pri- 
vate institution  and  those  of  attending  a 
tax-supported  one. 

SOMK     STATS     SOLUTIONS 

New  Jersey  adopted  a  State  scholarship 
plan  in  1969.  This  was  a  good  beginning, 
but  the  number  of  awarda  i>rov1ded  (6  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  high  school  graduates) 
and  the  annual  stipend  (9400  maximum)  are 
both  Inadequate  to  make  more  than  a  modest 
contribution  toward  solving  the  problem. 

A  number  of  other  States  have  adopted 
scholarship  programs  of  various  kinds  and 
varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  1963  legislatures  in  several  States 
will  set  up  new  programs  or  expand  and  Im- 
prove existing  ones. 

A  few  States  have  adopted  measures  to 
foster  the  construction  of  needed  facilities 
on  the  campuses  of  private  Institutions.  In 
New  York  a  private  corporation,  the  so- 
called  dormitory  authority,  was  established 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  bonds  bearing  low 
interest  rates,  for  building  laboratories, 
libraries,  classroom  buildings,  housing  and* 
feeding  facilities,  etc. 

The  Maryland  State  Legislature  has  pro- 
vided matching  funds  for  the  construction 
of  various  kinds  of  college  buildings  at  sev- 
eral private  institutions  in  that  State.  It 
Is  a  most  significant  fact  that  this  same 
legislature  recently  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "a  committee  to  study  and  make 
reconunendatlons  to  the  1963  legislature  on 
a  State  policy  for  grants  to  private  schools 
and  institutions." 

omm  souacxs   or  assistanck 

American  business  has  a  great  stake  In 
higher  education.  It  mxist  look  to  ovir  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  production  of 
most  erf  its  leaders.  Even  more  important, 
it  reaps  the  tremendous  benefits  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  This  system  could  not 
be  sustained  without  the  millions  of  men 
and  women,  highly  educated  in  many  fields, 
which  higher  education  makes  possible.    En- 
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lightened  business  leaders  have  long  recog- 
nized this  fact,  but  American  corporations 
are  not  supporting  higher  education  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  and  shoxild. 

In  1060  the  total  contribution  made  by 
American  firms  to  all  charitable,  educational, 
and  other  exempt  organizations  was  lees  than 
one-quarter  of  the  amount  which  would 
have  been  tax  deductible  if  It  had  been  con- 
tributed. If  American  business  could  be 
persuaded  to  contribute  only  1  percent  ot  its 
nei  profits  to  higher  education,  this  would 
resvilt  in  support  amoimUng  to  half  a  billion 
dollars  annually,  l^ls  would  seem  to  be  an 
amount  reaeonably  to  be  hoped  for  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Our  colleagues  and  universities  make  their 
strongest  claim  upon  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  fruiU  qr  higher  education  most  di- 
rectly— their  mlumni  and  former  students. 
In  recent  years  the  number  of  contributors 
from  this  group  and  the  total  amount  of 
their  gifts  have  been  Increasing  steadily. 
But  much  more  must  be  done. 

It  la  shocking  that  in  our  country  aa  a 
whole  only  one  out  ot  five  aliminl  con- 
tributes to  ills  alma  mater.  It  may  seem 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  nonalimml 
individual  contributors  give  more  money  to 
higher  education  than  aliunnl  do.  In  the 
emergency  which  confronts  many  private  in- 
stitutions their  sons  should  be  the  first  to 
respond  and  they  must  do  so  more  Uberally 
than  they  have  yet  thought  possible  or 
necessary. 

THB   WOBJIT — AND  THX  HOPS 

The  needs  o*  our  private  ooUeges  and  uni- 
versities are  desperate.  Ttieir  survival  Is  in 
the  balance.  But  they  can  be  preserved  and 
Btrenifthened  if  we  have  the  vision  and  de- 
termination to  do  It.     The  entire  Nati(» 

Ooremment,  philanthropic  foundations, 
busineas.  Industry,  and  private  Indlriduals— 
must  first  tuulerstand  the  magnitude  and 
urgency  ot  the  crisis  and  then  be  mobUlaed 
to  meet  tt  head  on.  Working  In  cocH>eration 
and  good  wUl,  this  la  a  task  for  aU  Americans. 
Let  us  get  on  with  It. 


The  Tail  Tkat  Waft  the  Dof 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   aUKOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  196i 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
distressed  to  note  In  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  May  7  Issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  In  denouncing  Repub- 
lican efforts  to  cut  the  President's 
budget,  is  urging  that  this  Nation  go 
deeper  into  debt  so  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  help  solve  local  and  State 
problems. 

CJovernor  Kemer  proposes  to  set  up  a 
State  government  branch  office  in  Wash- 
ingt<Mi  to  make  sure  that  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  State  of  Illinois  will 
have  the  attention  of  Washington  of- 
ficials, who  today  are  only  too  willing 
to  advise  and  plan  how  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money— in  fact,  how  to  dispense 
it. 

If  my  daily  congressional  mail  is  any 
indication  of  the  thinking  of  the  citizens 
of  Illinois,  I  can  say  with  assurance  that 
they  do  not  support  the  Governor's  posi- 
tion. Over  50  percent  of  the  letters  that 
come  to  my  office  are  appeals  to  the  Con- 
gress to  cut  Federal  spending  and  to  curb 


further  Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mmt  Into  State,  local,  and  iddlvidual 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  such  pnxioimcemaits, 
the  Oovemor  of  Illinois  abdicates  the  re- 
sponsibilltiee  of  his  office  and  assists  in 
promoting  the  administration's  patently 
erroneous  theory  that  we  can  "sp«id 
ourselves  rich." 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thk  Tail  7*hat  Waos  thx  Doo 

C3k>vernor  Kerner  wants  to  establish  an  of- 
fice tor  the  State  of  Illinois  in  Washington. 
D.C  on  the  theory  that  that's  where  the 
money  Is.  Apparentiy  the  Governor  fears 
that  the  State  Isnt  getting  Its  full  share  of 
Federal  handouts;  so  a  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced which  will  enable  his  administration 
to  haunt  the  head  ofllce. 

The  bill  would  provide  $100,000  to  locate 
a  Washington  office  for  the  Oovemor's  board 
of  economic  development.  The  board  was 
created  in  1961  to  process  applications  of 
local  governments  for  Federal  grants  and  to 
help  industries  seek  money  from  the  Federal 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

The  Washington  bureau's  function  would 
be  to  protect  and  enhance  the  eoonosnlc 
developsnent  at  the  State  ot  Illinois  by 
serving  in  a  liaison  capacity. 

Governor  Kerner  coupled  this  idea  with  a 
statement  denouncing  Republicans  for  try- 
ing to  cut  President  Kennedy's  $99  blUloD 
bxidget.  The  Governor  said  any  retrench- 
ment would  hurt  employment  and  swrioes 
in  Illinois.  The  statonent  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  White  Boose  to 
Democratic  Oovemors.  and  Mr.  Kemer's  staff 
rewrote  the  draft  provided  by  Washington. 

W^.  obviously,  if  the  Kennedy  budget 
were  cut.  there  would  be  fewer  dollars  for 
Oovemor  Kemer's  Washington  bureau  to 
pursue.  If  dovemment  spending  were  really 
chopped  down  to  size,  there  might  not  be 
any  reason  for  even  establishing  such  a 
bureau  and.  evldentiy,  the  Governor  think« 
this  would  be  vwy  ixul. 

In  contrast  to  Governor  Kemer,  the  Re- 
publican Oovemor  of  Montana,  Tim  Baboocfc. 
is  doing  everything  he  can  to  fight  off  Fed- 
eral proposals  to  construct  11  dams  In  the 
State.  He  siOd  they  could  ooat  $1  MlUoQ 
and  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  exist- 
ence of  Federal  dep>artments  which  are  in 
the  dam-building  business.  He  added  *^f\\ 
these  departments  exist  on  the  basis  of  tax 
monejrs  which  all  of  us  send  to  Washington. 

Oovemor  Baboock's  stand  that  «i*»«" 
should  be  rejected  if  they  do  Uttie  more  than 
flood  good  land  and  displace  families  h»* 
been  upheld  by  businessmen  and  ranchers 
of  Montana  cities  to  whom  Government  of- 
ficials outilned  their  dam-building  plans  last 
week.  The  peofde  of  Montana,  unlike  Gov- 
ernor Kerner,  recognize  that  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  free  Government  money. 

To  us  it  is  more  than  a  lltUe  shameful 
that  the  States  had  been  made  so  sub- 
servient that  they  have  to  go  begging  to 
the  paymaster  in  Washington  for  what 
charity  they  can  hope  to  collect.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occtir  to  Democratic  Oovemors 
like  Mr.  Kerner  that  If  the  Federal  tax  bite 
wasnt  so  big,  nilnols  and  other  States  might 
be  better  fixed  to  take  care  of  their  own 
needs. 


Rail   MeiYert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TKNNXSSn 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1969 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  President,  on 
May   8.   my   very   able   and   long-time 


friend.  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  made  an  excellent  speech 
concerning  recent  developments  with 
respect  to  rail  mergers.  Senator  E>oug- 
LAS'  thought-provoking  words,  and  artis- 
tic oratory,  I  am  told,  were  the  highlight 
of  the  convention  of  the  Bi-otherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  Detroit,  before 
wh(m  he  spoke.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  with  the  glowing  reports  which 
I  have  received  about  our  colleague  fnxn 
Illinois,  but  in  addition,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  acceptance  of  this 
speaking  task  at  the  last  minute  when 
it  appeared  that  a  virus  I  had  contracted 
would  not  permit  me  to  address  the 
brotherhood  on  the  historic  occasion  of 
its  100th  anniversary. 

I  want  to  say  I  was  most  disappointed 
that  I  could  not  be  out  in  Detroit  with 
my  good  friends  from  railway  labor,  but 
that  my  thoughts  were  indeed  with  them 
at  what  I  have  since  learned  was  a  tre- 
mendously successful  conventl(m. 

Mr.  President,  the  speech  given  by  my 
friend  from  minois  is  a  mo«t  important 
one  with  respect  to  the  railroad  merger 
problem.  It  nAi  only  brings  us  up  to 
date  on  what  has  been  hai^>enlng.  it 
emiirfutsizes  the  increasing  strength 
which  "public  interest "  forces  have  been 
marshaling  to  straighten  the  record,  and 
to  work  for  a  sensible  s(4uti(Xi  to  rail- 
road redevel(H>ment.  Because  of  the 
wisdcxn  and  Vital  facts  contained  in  the 
speech,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  benefit  from  it 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TxxT  OF  Speech  bt  Senatoe  Paxtl  H.  Douglas, 

DXMOCaAT  OF  IlXINOIS,  BXFOKX   THX  BbOTH- 

■KHOOD  OF  LocoMorrvK  Enqineexs,  DvTKorr. 
Mica. 

For  over  3  years  now,  the  American  rail- 
road Industry  has  been  carrying  on  an  ex- 
traordinary public  relations  campaign  to 
ooDVlnoe  the  public  that  giant  railroad 
mergers,  however  they  are  merged,  are  an 
Immediate  necessity  and  mtist  be  approved. 

We  have  been  warned  almost  dally  by  rail- 
road spokesmen  that  these  mergers  are 
crucial  becaiise  there  is  an  impending  finan- 
cial crisis  in  their  industry.  Tet,  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  that  most  ot  the  larger  rail 
triinklines  are  substantially  wealthy,  that 
their  earnings  are  considerably  better  than 
their  publicity  would  have  us  believe,  that 
traffic  has  Increased  over  prior  years,  and 
that  their  net  total  investment  In  rotui  and 
equipment  is  at  an  alltlme  high. 

We  have  been  lectvu-ed  by  railroad  ofllclals 
about  the  great  need  to  combine  systems  In 
order  to  shrink  rail  service  in  the  interest 
of  greater  profits.  They  talk  of  ripping  up 
trackage  and  facilities,  laying  off  workers  and 
eliminating  jobs,  and  reducing  iRlght  and 
passenger  schedules  when,  at  the  same  time, 
our  economic  scholars  and  political  leaders 
are  pleading  for  expanded  growth,  increased 
employment  and  the  diversification  of  plants 
and  Industries  to  encourage  regional  devel- 
opment, all  of  which  goals  depend  upon  the 
expanslcxx,  not  the  contraction,  of  trans- 
pcni^atlon. 

We  have  been  counseled  by  railroad  fi- 
nancial and  economic  experts  on  the  need 
to  eliminate  competition  among  major 
trunkllnes,  and  to  develop  regional  monopo- 
listic rail  systems  with  Uttie  or  no  public 
interest  regulation.  We  have  received  thU 
counsel,  when  at  the  same  moment  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  is  advo- 
cating a  transportation  policy   which   will 
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promot*  Axul  iirotect  balanced  eocnpetltlaii. 
not  only  between  railroads,  but  between  rall- 
Tcmim  and  oCb<r  mode*  at  transport. 

k<;uiloxva  at  doUan  have  been  spent  by  tJbe 
railroads  in  tiJs  oountry  to  get  acroes  the 
UMsas^  that  t:ie  Nation's  existing  triiniaine 
carrten  must  be  coDSCdldated  Into  huge 
mroiiopollstlc  s: 'Stems,  and  that  their  capacl- 
tkm  and  servlties  must  be  reduced  and  re- 
formed to  put  these  "public  •ervlce"  carriers 
on  a  profit  basis  similar  to  manufac- 
turing and  other  industries.  As  one  spokes- 
man for  railroad  interests  has  told  the  Con- 
gress, "despite  (the  railroads')  'public  utility 
stattis,'  we  cnnnot.  under  present  mar- 
ket conditions,  expect  the  railroads  to  subsi- 
dise social  goals  any  loian  than  we  expect 
this  ot  Industry  generally."  (Testimony  of 
Merrill  J.  Roberts,  representing  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Railroads,  before  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  June 
19.  I0«2  ) 

In  asserting  this  poeltloD,  the  big  railroads 
are  saying.  In  effect,  that  they  Intend  to  ptir- 
soe  a  reorganisation  ot  their  Industry  pri- 
marily to  the  adTantage  of  railroad  owners 
and  lenders,  and  only  secondarily  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public.  Their  merger  pro- 
posfils  which  are  now  before  the  ICC  for 
approval  represent  little  more  than  an  indxis- 
try  plan  for  monopoly  control  of  the  trans- 
portaUon  lndu:ftry.  There  nave  been  no  al- 
ternative plans  proposed,  and  no  attempt  to 
study  or  Investigate  mxn«  bett«r  approach. 
Seventy- five  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroada  are  now  involved  in  these 
Industry  plana  Railroad  management  have 
taken  advanta^  of  the  premerger  climate 
which  has  been  building  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  have  decided  that  the  time  Is  now 
ripe  to  obtain  a  restructuring  of  the  rail 
network.  Personally.  I  think  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  the  railroads  could  compete 
more  effectively  with  their  opposlUoQ 
through  such  things  as  ^vAn  load  ratea  I 
would  have  nc  objection  to  an  orderly  b(U- 
anced  reallnement  of  systems  similar  to  that 
proposed  during  the  1920'b,  or  even  subae- 
quent  proposals,  but  that  Is  not  the  way  it 
Is  being  done  today.  As  Senator  Emxs 
KxTAUvn  said  recently  In  a  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  (February  38,  1063) .  and  I  quote 
It  here  because  It  sums  up  excellently  the 
transportation  pattern  which  the  big  rail- 
roads are  attempting  to  force  on  this  Nation ; 

"The  industry  pattern  Is  to  merge  the 
strong  with  the  strong,  create  monopolies, 
shrink  capacity,  and  squeeze  out  Increased 
proflta,  leaving  the  poorer  roads  to  their  own 
demise  and  loss  of  service  to  the  communl- 
tlea  affected.  This  Is  negative  business 
thinking,  and  It  is  dangerous  to  a  growing 
country.  It  Is  a  type  of  planning  which  Is 
not  In  the  public  interest.  It  is  a  long  step 
In  the  direction  of  concentration  of  private 
eccaiomlc.  social,  and  political  power.  It  is 
Inimical  to  our  -basic  concepts  of  competitive 
enterprise  and  business  freedom.  But  most 
of  all.  if  these  Industry  plans  are  allowed  to 
be  consummated,  there  will  be  no  turning 
back  to  try  tt  a  better  way.  The  pattern 
and  policy  of  mirface  transportation  for  the 
future  will  be  irrevocably  determined  by 
the  type  of  reorganization  presently  con- 
templated by  the  rail  Industry.  That  pat- 
tern Is  mShopoiy,  and  that  policy  Is  rail- 
road dominan<»  to  the  detriment  of  other 
modes  of  transportation." 

I  know  you  are  all  by  now  quite  aware  of 
the  problem  created  by  the  proposed  rail- 
road consolldatlans  and  mergers.  You  know 
by  this  time  1'-.  wUI  mean  the  loss  of  many 
Joba— 200,000  tmployees  are  estimated  to  be 
affected  by  present  merger  plans,  If  they  are 
allowed  to  go  through.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  trackage  are  to  be  ripped  up. 
Hundreds  of  stations  are  to  be  abandoned. 
Many  communities  will  be  left  without  serv- 
ice. Large  areas,  rural  and  industrial,  will 
be  reduced  to  secondary  line  stations.    The 


great  poitantlal  ef  a  Ci«at  natlan  may  ba 
nipped  In  the  bud  by  tbeae  private  planners 
who  want  only  to  cut  down  transpcrtatlan 
aervloe  in  the  intereeta  ot  profit  and  monop- 
oly power. 

HoweTer.  my  friends.  In  the  last  3  years 
there  has  developed  slowly,  but  persistently, 
a  vital,  moving  force  of  challenge  to  this 
grand  design  of  the  railroad  industry.  It  Is 
a  challenge,  which  comes  from  the  people, 
and  In  many  ways  represents  a  growing  trend 
In  this  country  with  respect  to  economic  and 
social  decisions.  It  U  the  voice  of  the 
public  Interest  which  is  finding  Its  way  Into 
regxilatory  commission  proceedings,  adminis- 
tration decisions,  congressional  studies — a 
voice  too  long  muffled  by  Industry-oriented 
agencies  and  past  executive  leaders.  I  doubt 
whether  the  railroad  Industry  ever  expected 
this  voice  to  be  so  strong  In  this  particular 
field,  to  be  represented  by  such  a  variety  of 
spokesmen,  and  to  reach  such  Intensity  as 
exists  today.  And  It  Is  this  voice  which  may 
well   turn  the  premerger  tide. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
let  me  review  some  of  the  events  over  the  last 
year  or  so  which  have  contributed  measur- 
ably to  the  development  of  this  new.  aggres- 
sive public  challenge  to  the  railroads'  efforts 
to  restructure  our  transportation  plant  on 
their  own  terms. 

l^lrst,  It  was  railway  labor  which,  spread 
thin  In  money  and  manpower,  and  going  far 
beyond  Its  own  expertise,  sought  to  take  on 
the  volume  of  self-serving  opinion,  statistics, 
and  other  economic  data  which  was  literally 
poured  Into  the  records  of  these  massive 
merger  cases  by  petitioners  before  the  ICC. 
Neither  labor  nor  the  communities  and 
smaller  shipper  organizations  which  soxight 
to  raise  the  public  Interest  Issue  were  strong 
enough,  or  well  organized  enoxigh  to  meet 
the  fast-moving  power  of  the  big  railroads 
and  their  many  lawyers  who.  with  the  help 
of  some  friendly  hearing  examiners,  were  in- 
tent upon  getting  the  mergers  processed  as 
soon  as  possible  and  up  to  the  Oommlsslon 
for  rubber  stamp  approval. 

This  plight  of  these  public  Interest  pro- 
ponents at  the  earlier  stagea  of  the  big 
merger  cases  before  the  CommJaBlon  was  de- 
scribed vividly  by  Commlaslaa  experts  in 
their  staff  study  of  "Railroad  CoaaoUdatians 
and  the  Public  Interest"  published  only  1 
year  ago  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.    These  experts  stated  : 

"Proponents  and  opponents  of  individual 
mergers  present  their  views  adequately  In 
most  Instances,  but  no  voice  speaks  before 
the  Commission  for  the  public  as  a  whole 
In  rail  consolidation  cases.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  whether  the  Commission  re- 
ceives all  of  the  evidence  It  requires  respect- 
ing the  overall  public  Interest  as  differen- 
tiated from  the  various  private  Interests." 

No  voice  spoke  for  the  public — even  the 
Commission's  staff  admitted  this.  No  voice 
spoke  for  the  conununitles.  the  little  ship- 
pers, the  unemployed,  the  consumers,  the 
local  goveriunents,  the  people,  and  agencies 
whose  social  and  economic  powers  stand  to 
be  destroyed  or  improved  substantially  with 
the  reorganization  and  reallnement  of  our 
railroad  and  transport  network. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
become  concerned  with  these  rail  merger 
proposals.  It  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsslon  for  a  general  Investigation  of 
eastern  rail  mergers,  and  for  a  policy  with 
respect  to  consolidations  In  general.  This 
was  rejected.  Like  labor,  the  Department 
was  apparently  spread  think,  but  it  managed 
to  get  observers  at  the  merger  hearings. 
Lately  the  Department  has  stepped  up  Its 
participation  to  full-time  staffs  in  the  merger 
cases.  An  Office  of  Public  Counsel  has  been 
established  to  consider  complaints,  and  to 
prepare  Interventions.  In  many  branches  of 
regulation.  The  Department  is  now  directly 
concerned  not  only  with  antitrust  safe- 
guards, but  with  the  protection  of  commu- 


nities and  the  improvement  In  the  lives  of 
people,  and.  ot  the  greatest  Importance,  the 
derelopment  of  a  record  of  evidence  at  the 
agency  level,  so  that  these  economic  and 
social  decisions  can  be  made  in  the  public 
interest. 

As  an  example  ot  the  results  of  Justice 
Department  digging  In  these  cases.  It  has 
now  filed  briefs  oppoelng  or  attacking  all 
major  nierger  applications  or  decisions  except 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central, 
where  the  heartngs  have  not  ended.  A  key 
case  (the  B.  ft  O.-C.  ft  O.  application),  is  be- 
ing challenged  by  the  Department  in  the 
Federal  Courts  on  the  ground  that  the  Com- 
mission rendered  a  Judgment  unsupported 
by  the  evidentiary  record.  TTius.  the  Justice 
Department  Is  asserting  Itself,  finally,  with 
vigor  to  protect  our  public  fromrthe  dangers 
of  monopoly  and  railroad  contraction  of 
service. 

Congress  Ls  now  alarmed,  and  strong  leg- 
islation Is  being  proposed  to  halt  this  con- 
tinuing movement  to  decide  theee  merger 
oases  and  Instead  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  problem.  Led  by  my  good  and 
long-time  friend.  Senator  Bsns  K^Atrvai  In 
the  Senate  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Commerce  Committee. 
Representative  Johw  Btt^nttt.  from  your 
State,  this  call  to  Congressional  action  is  in- 
creasing In  Its  Intensity. 

Last  session,  tlie  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  conducted  a  probing 
series  o*  hearings  Into  the  railroad  merger 
problem.  They  called  before  their  body  some 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
railroad  experts  ot  the  day.  The  majority 
ot  this  subcommittee,  after  analyzing  over 
1.S50  pages  ot  hearing  record,  concluded 
that  the  situation  was  so  serious  as  to  war- 
rant an  Immediate  moratorium  on  rail  mer- 
ger decisions  by  the  IOC  and  a  "penetrating 
Inquiry"  by  Congress  Into  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional public  Interest  criteria  and  safe- 
guards which  should  be  met  before  any 
merger  could  be  approved. 

That  subcommittee  report,  which  in  my 
opinion  Is  one  of  the  more  comprehensive 
reports  on  basic  economic  problems  coming 
from  a  congressional  committee,  charged 
that  the  IOC  lacked  the  abtUty  to  protect  the 
public  interest  In  p«Mslng  on  railroad  con- 
solidations. It  scolded  the  Oommlsslon  for 
refusing  to  define  any  policy  with  respect  to 
railroad  merger  It  questioned  the  process 
of  deciding  theee  crucial  economic  Issues 
through  ths  "adversary"  caae-by-case  meth- 
od, especially  where  petitioners'  evidence  was 
many  times  not  tested  by  any  significant  op- 
position. It  produced  substantial  evidence 
that  the  so-called  "flnanolal  plight"  of  the 
railroads  which  the  railroad  Industry  has 
been  raising  as  the  specter  of  Its  deteriora- 
tion was  in  no  way  as  serious  as  alleged. 
Finally,  this  report  recommended  the  inclu- 
sion of  specific  antitrust  safeguards  In  ths 
Interstate  Ccunmerce  Oommlsslon  Act  to  as- 
sin-e  this  Nation  that  mergers  would  only  be 
approved  on  the  basis  of  preserving  and 
strengthening  competition  between  railroad 
systems  and  the  development  of  balanced 
economic  power  for  the  enhancement  of  com- 
petition between  all  modes  of  transport. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  legisla- 
tion Is  being  introduced  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Vancx  HArrsx.  Democrat,  of  Indiana 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  make  a  full-scale 
Investigation  not  only  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  American  rallro«Mls  but  of  the 
merger  problem  and  the  matter  of  Just  what 
large  financial  Interests  own  or  control  the 
Nation's  railroads. 

Just  last  weekend  some  nine  New  Eng- 
land Senators  sent '  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy  petitioning  him  for  a  special  study 
to  be  made  by  the  Commerce  Department 
with  re^MCt  to  the  impact  ot  the  presently 
proposed   rail    merger    upon   New   England's 
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transportation  future.  It  Is  Indeed  under- 
standable that  these  Senators  are  concerned 
over  the  future  of  their  area  ot  the  country. 
The  proposed  New  York  Central-Pennsyl- 
vania merger,  if  ai^roved  could  well  place 
a  monopolistic  ring  of  rail  tranqx>rtation 
around  New  Kngland  and  the  opportunity 
for  growth  and  traivsport  Improvement  for 
this  region  would  be  subservient  to  the  whim 
and  caprice  of  this  extraordinarily  large  rail 
carrier. 

I  must  also  mention  that  the  President's 
Interagency  Committee,  which  was  specially 
created  to  formulate  administration  policy 
on  transportation  mergers  recently  came 
forth  with  the  warning  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  maintain  com- 
petition and  prevent  monopoly  to  the 
greatest  extent  feasible  in  passing  on  these 
merger  cases.  This  committee  said  that 
the  public  Interest  concept  Implies  competi- 
tion between  carriers  in  the  same  mode  of 
transportation  as  well  as  between  different 
modes.  It  further  warned  that  esu;h  pro- 
posed merger  must  be  considered  in  the  llglit 
of  longrun  structural  patterns  and  long- 
term  economic  requlrementa  It  Is  now  my 
utvderstandlng  that  the  administration  and 
this  conrunlttee  will  put  forward  their  poli- 
cies representing  the  public  Interest  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
throxigh  presentation  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

An  excellent  example  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  forthright  policy  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  these  policies  is 
the  recent  determination  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment  to  confess  error  In   the   C.   ft   O.- 

B.  ft  O.  case  and  to  challenge  tbe  Commis- 
sion's findings  In  connection  with  the  record 
made  In  that  case.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  C  ft  O-B.  ft  O.  decision  wUl  find  Its 
way  eventually  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Intensive  effort  by 
those  who  represent  the  public  Interest  to  put 
this  case  In  its  {x-oper  perspective  will  result 
In  a  decision  by  the  Court  of  far-reaching 
significance  with  respect  to  these  Eastern 
railroad  mergers. 

Let  me  sum  up  what  has  been  happening. 

First  of  all.  Senator  KarAinrat  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor.  which  would  put  a  moratorium  on 
all  those  major  merger  decisions  which  would 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
monopoly  In  the  railroad  Industry,  tmtU 
December  31,  1964. 

Second!y.  at  the  same  time.  Senator  Mag- 
Nusoir  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would  put 
an  absolute  moratorium  on  all  merger  de- 
cisions until  that  time.  While  Senator  Kx- 
rairvai  has  been  criticized  by  the  railroad  In- 
dustry for  his  bill,  one  should  know  how  con- 
servative and  reasonable  he  has  been,  for  his 
bill  would  not  stop  the  smaller  and  perhape 
necessary  mergers,  nor  those  which  Involve 
companies  In  bankruptcy,  nor  those  which 
meet  the  testa  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act. 

I  am  always  astounded  at  the  moderation 
of  Senator  Kktattvex  In  theee  matters. 

Thirdly,  there  U  the  Hartke  bill  which 
would  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  select 
committee  of  Congress  to  go  forward  with 
a  full-scale  Investigation  into  the  financial 
conditions  and  ownerships  of  the  railroads. 
Let  us  really  see  If  the  major  railroads  are 
In  the  dire  financial  conditions  they  claim. 

Fourthly,  as  I  have  said,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  now  begiin  to  move  and  has  pre- 
sented Its  opposition  to  all  of  the  major 
mergers  where  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded.    And,   in  the  case  of  the  B.  ft  O.- 

C.  ft  O..  the  Department  has  now  moved  to 
put  these  cases  into  propw  perspective  be- 
fore the  appellate  courts. 

Finally,  let  me  mention  one  other  prob- 
lem. Involved  in  these  mergers  are  the  Job* 
of  thousands  of  human  beings  who  face  the 
possibility  ot  being  cut  off  without  jobs  and 


without  a  future  career  almost  overnight.  I 
say  to  you  that  it  Is  not  enough  to  prove  tliat 
the  railroads  are  in  financial  dlfficultiea.  For 
even  if  they  are.  some  constructive  and  hu- 
mane way  miist  be  found  so  that  the  Joto 
and  the  skills  of  thousands  of  people  may  not 
be  lost  overnight  both  to  the  economy  and 
to  the  country. 

I  have  cited  these  examples  of  piiblic 
interest  participation  in  the  rail  merger 
issue — and  these  examples  are  by  no  means 
exhaustive — in  order  to  assure  you  members 
of  the  Brotherhood,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  finally  being  raised.  It  Is  getting 
stronger.  With  your  help,  and  the  help  of 
all  our  good  citizens  who  have  been  aroused 
by  the  railroads'  bold  attempts  to  plan  oiu* 
transportation  network  to  their  own  liking. 
I  hope  that  yoiu*  voices  will  flood  the  halls  of 
Congress  this  session  and  bring  forth  cor- 
rective legislation. 


John  W.  Anderson  on  Qaality 
Stabilization  LeptlatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hereby 
sulxnit  a  significant  and  powerful  state- 
ment on  the  need  for  a  nationally  appli- 
cable quality  stabilization  law  was  sub- 
mitted this  week  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  by 
John  W.  Anderson,  president  ot  the 
Anderson  Co..  Gary,  Ind. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  also  president  of  Qual- 
ity Brands  Associates  of  America,  Inc..  a 
national  public  relations  organization 
and  the  pioneering  supporter  of  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill  which  has  been  in- 
troduced by  me  and  approximately  25 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

In  simple  language,  Mr.  Anderson 
makes  clear  the  compelling  need  for  a 
uniformly  applicable  nationwide  quality 
stabilization  law  and  points  out  there  is 
no  conflict  between  this  bill  and  States' 
rights.  He  shows  the  suwx)rt  of  this 
measure  by  the  housewives  of  America  as 
reflected  in  a  national  opinion  poll  reach- 
in«r  into  every  cong^ressional  district  oif 
the  country.  And,  lastly.  Mr.  Anderson 
recites  10  concise  reasons  why  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  law  would  be  100  per- 
cent consistent  with  our  free,  competitive 
enterprise  systan. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson  whose 
headquarters  are  in  the  great  Calumet 
district  which  I  represent  is  l>ased  upon 
more  than  50  years  of  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  experience.  He  is 
one  of  America's  great  business  leaders. 
I  ccnunend  to  you  the  reading  of  his 
statement,  excerpts  from  which  follow: 

Statement  or  John  W.  Andzeson,  Pxxsidkmt, 
THE  Andekson  Company  and  Quautt 
BiANDS  AssocUTXs  or  Amxuca,  Inc.,  Bk- 
roRX  THZ  SuBcoMMrrrxE  on  OotcMzacs  and 
Finance,  House  CoMMrrrxs  on  Intkbstatb 

AND  FOEBOM  ComCXaCB.  IM  STTPPOET  or  THS 

QuAUTT  Stabilization  Bnx 

Mr.  Chaimukn.  under  the  supremacy  olauae 
of  the  XJB.  Constltutlaii,  every  rnngrnwlaiisl 
act  may  effect  a  modincatk»  at  State  eon- 
stltutional  and  statutory  law — unleas  In  tbs 


Federal  act  the  contrary  Is  provided.  This 
is  axiomatic  under  our  Federal-State  system. 

Since  the  quality  stabilization  bill  does 
not  authorize  the  exercise  of  any  rights  and 
remedies  that  woiild  permit  horizontal  price- 
fixing  agreements,  there  of  course  is  no  con- 
flict between  the  quality  stabilization  bill 
and  any  State  constitution  or  State  law  for- 
bidding horizontal  price  fixing. 

Of  equal  Importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
quality  stabilization  bill  does  not  modify, 
overrule,  or  conflict  with  any  State  law — for 
the  reason  that  State  law  does  not  deal  with 
the  subject  matter  of  direct  brand-name 
control,  as  does  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 
The  differences  between  the  quality  sta- 
bilization approach  and  fair  trade  emphasize 
the  lack  of  conflict  between  State  law  and 
the  quality  stabilization  bill. 

The  quality  stabilization  bUl  permits  the 
establishing  of  a  protective  resale  price  by 
private  action — but  only  as  a  condition  of 
the  use  of  the  brand.  The  right  of  a  dis- 
counter to  cut  the  price  is  carefully  pre- 
served— his  right  to  continue  to  misuse  the 
brand  (the  property  of  the  manufacturer) 
over  the  protest  of  the  manxifacturer  is  aU 
that  is  affected.  This  poses  no  problem 
whatsoever   of   conflict   with  State  law. 

In  1910  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the 
Colgate  case  that  a  seller,  acting  alone,  could 
announce  the  prices  at  which  he  desires  a 
buyer  to  resell  his  branded  products,  and. 
acting  alone,  refuse  to  sell  again  to  any  buyer 
who  did  not  observe  his  established  resale 
prices. 

Under  Colgate,  the  trademark  owner  (the 
manufacturer)  may  neither  exact  nor  accept 
from  any  reseller,  as  a  condition  of  any  sale 
to  a  reseller,  any  promise  or  agreement  that 
the  goods  will  be  resold  at  the  manufac- 
t\irer's  preferred  prices.  But  the  manufac- 
turer can  refuse  to  sell  again — 'for  any  rea- 
son or  for  no  reason  at  all." 

HERE'S   WHT    QtJALITT    STABILIZATION    IS   A   MUST 

Many  manufacturers  make  their  trade- 
marked  prodiiots  available  to  retailers  only 
throuc^  wholesalers.  Wholesalers  often  sup- 
ply— to  each  of  many  retaUers — many  prod- 
ucts. So  wholesalers — understandably — 
cannot  undertake  to  discard  a  retailer  cus- 
tomer because  that  retailer  may  have  failed 
to  conform  to  a  single  manufacturer's  ethical 
standards. 

That's  why — to  protect  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  his  quality  product,  and  to  protect 
all  ethical  resellers  and  the  public — the  qual- 
ity manufacturer  needs  the  quality  stabil- 
ization bill  to  enable  him  to  reach  past  his 
wholesalers  and  terminate  all  use  of  his 
trademark  by  a  subordinate  reseller  who 
abuses  It. 

Thus  the  quality  stabilization  bill  merely 
gives  effect  to  a  logical  extension  of  the 
principles  of  the  Colgate  decision — to  retail- 
ers who,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  them, 
are  made  subordinate  to  a  maniifacturer's 
direct  wholesale  customers. 

An  important  thing  to  note  is  that  opera- 
tion under  the  Colgate  doctrine  has  never 
been  considered  prlce-flxlng  in  any  antitrust 
sense.  Legally  speaking,  prlce-flxlng.  of 
whatever  category,  has  always  been  limited 
to  arrangements  based  on  agreement  either 
expressed  or  implied. 

Under  Colgate,  a  seller  (manufacturer) 
can  suggest  a  resale  price,  saying  to  the 
buyer,  "If  you  don't  maintain  the  resale 
price,  you  will  lose  the  privilege  of  bu3rlng 
or  selling  my  products."  Similarly,  under 
the  quality  stabilization  bill,  the  seller 
(maniifacturer)  says,  to  all  who  reeeU  his 
products,  "If  you  don't  protect  my  good  name 
by  maintaining  my  price,  you  will  lose  the 
IHlvllege  of  making  any  further  use  of  my 
trademark." 

The  effect  of  the  qiiallty  atabillaatlon  bill, 
as  to  stabUlzatloo  of  prices,  is,  and  clearly 
should  be,  no  more  undesirable  than  a  man- 
ufacturer's refusal  to  deal,  under  the  Colgate 
doctrine,  with  a  primary  reseller.     Fair  trade 
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TtmtM  upon  ft  contractual  system  of  price 
maintenance.  The  Colgate  doctrine,  aa  hon- 
ored In  tlie  quality  ttabllisatlon  bill,  reate 
aolely  upon  tlie  Independent  action  of  the 
trademark  owiier.  That  meana  no  contract, 
no  agreement,  as  to  prices., 

Therefore,  since  Colgate  Is  not  price  fixing, 
neither  Is  qutiity  stabilization  price  fixing 
And  since  quality  stablllaatlon  neither  oon- 
donea  nor  reqxdres  any  agreement,  written  or 
oral,  between  a  manufactxirer  and  any  re- 
seller, relating  In  any  way  to  prices,  quality 
stabilization  cannot  In  good  conscience  be 
called  fair  trade. 

Quality  staliUlzatlon  Is.  Instead,  a  clean 
and  lawful  delenae  for  the  quality  manufac- 
turer who  Is  onwUling  to  have  his  trade- 
mark— his  good  name — lised  as  store-trafflc 
bait,  and  whc  is  unwUllng  to  break  faith 
with  his  resellers — and  with  the  publlo^by 
aqueeatng  quality  and  ralue  out  of  his  prod- 
uct to  meet  tiie  demands  of  cannibalistic 
ret<tU  monopolists  for  lower  and  lower  prices 
with  which  to  destroy  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican syvtem  ol  distribution  through  ethical 
resellers. 

TBI  QXTArrrr  vrAsnjzATioi*  snx  docs  not 
ooinucr  wrrn  statsb'  bights 

To  allege  thj  t  the  quaUty  stablllzaUon  bUl 
Is  an  Invasion  of  States'  rights  Is  superficial 
and  misleading  for  the  reason  that  the  Intra- 
state appllcati30  of  the  Shenn&n  Act  and 
other  antltrus;  statutes  over  the  last  half 
oentiiry  have  ceated  the  oompelUng  need  for 
this  leglslatloc  at  the  Pederal  level. 

Since  the  1911  decision  by  the  U^.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  i>i .  Miles  case  (200  U.S.  373) ,  the 
Sherman  Act  luw  been  held  to  ban  resale- 
price  maintenance  contracts. 

Thus  State  policy  as  to  this  subject  matter 
has  been  subordinate  to  Pederai  policy  for 
at  least  half  a  cent\iry. 

Among  thos'i  making  this  Illogical  argu- 
ment that  the  qiuiiity  stabilization  bill  Is  an 
Invasion  of  SU.tes'  rights  Is  the  Department 
Justice. 

If  the  Deptu-tment  of  Justice  followed 
through  on  its  Une  of  thinking.  It  would  call 
also  for  the  repeal  of  the  Shennan  Act  as  It 
affects  retail  iransactlons,  and  by  the  re- 
peal of  the  8!terman  Act  thus  restore  the 
entire  area  to  State  control. 

Viewed  In  tne  proper  light,  the  quality 
stabilisation  bill  represents  an  attempt  to 
restore  In  a  ILnlted  area  the  status  of  the 
common  law  liefo^  the  Sherman  Act  pre- 
empted the  field. 

Such  restoration  can  only  be  done  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

The  central  xuicept  of  the  quality  stabil- 
ization bill  Is  that  the  trademark  used  to 
Identify  goods  constitutes  a  separate  prop- 
erty Interest  severable  from  the  goods  them- 
selves and.  Uk<  other  property  interests,  en- 
titled to  be  protected  by  law. 

The  U3.  Sujireme  Court  In  Old  Dearborn 
In  1930  (399  13.  183)  ezpUcltly  recognized 
this  concept,  siylng: 

"We  are  here  dealing  not  with  a  commodity 
alone,  but  wltli  a  commodity  plus  the  brand 
or  trademark  vhlch  It  bears  as  evidence  of 
Its  origin  and  of  the  q\iallty  of  the  com- 
modity for  wtich  the  brand  or  trademark 
stands.  Appel  ants  own  the  commodity,  they 
do  Dot  own  tlie  mark  or  the  goodwill  that 
the  mark  symloiizes.  And  goodwill  is  prop- 
erty in  a  very  real  sense,  injury  to  which, 
like  injury  to  any  other  species  of  property. 
Is  a  proper  sul>Ject  for  legislation." 

Congress  by  Its  enactment  of  the  TjinH«T« 
Trademark  Ad  in  1945  recognised  upon  prac- 
tical conslden.tlons  the  essential  interstate 
characteristics  of  a  registered  trademark. 

The  quality  stabilization  bin  in  essence  Is 
a  statutory  conflrmation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  C>ld  Etearborn  decision  and  is 
corslstent  in  ;  urlsdlctlonal  scope  and  in  un- 
derlying philosophy  with   the  TAnham  Act. 

The  qxiallty  stabUlzatlan  bill  enables  the 
trademark  owaer  to  protect  his  property,  his 


trademark,  by  denying  Its  use  to  those  wbo 
abuM  it. 

The  quality  stablllsaUon  bUl  is  consistent 
with  State  oonstltutlonai  oonoepts  and  State 
laws  that  property  rights  are  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. 

No  State  has  ever  enacted  leglalation  deal- 
ing with  this  property  control  approach  am 
applying  specifically  to  trademarked  goods; 
therefore  there  Is  no  overruling  or  overrid- 
ing of  State  policy  as  to  the  concept  of  law 
provided   in  the  quality  stabilization  bill. 

The  quality  stablllaatlon  bill  Is  applicable 
cmly  to  tradamarkad  goods  in  or  affecting 
Interstate  conmwroe. 

SHOTTU>     STATTS     BX     PBtMrTTXD     TO     "SKCXDX" 

ntOM  THx  mnov  m  ths  mattxx  or  pat- 

XNT  alQHTSf 

Property  rights  In  patents — In  trade- 
marks— and  in  copyrights — are  identical  In 
their  constitutional  significance.  They  pro- 
vide the  incentlvlam  to  creative  service  to 
meet  public  needs. 

To  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  an  amend- 
ment for  exclusion  at  State- by-State  from 
the  provisions  ot  the  Quality  Stabilization 
Act.  it  Is  only  necessary  to  ask  what  would 
be  the  result  of  a  similar  amendment  to  our 
patent  laws. 

Wo\ild  It  not  be  equally  destructive  of 
Incentive  to  create  new  and  useful  products 
to  provide  by  law  that  any  industrial  State, 
whose  legislators  wanted  to  free  its  manu- 
facturers from  the  necessity  of  respecting 
patents  owned  by  others,  could  do  so  simply 
by  an  act  ot  Its  legislature  excluding  that 
State  from  any  need  to  honor  the  patent 

UWB? 

How  long  would  the  US.  Patent  System^ — 
recognized  as  the  prime  catalyst  of  our  en- 
tire economy — have  any  significance,  or  be 
of  any  value  In  promoting  science  and  the 
uaef\il  arts,  if  such  exclusions.  State  by  State, 
could  be  made  effective? 

Any  Federal  legislation  that  Imposes  arbi- 
trary economic  Imbalance  between  States  Is 
essentially  destructive  legislation.  In  fact 
one  of  the  great  economic  advantages  of  the 
proposed  Quality  SUbilizaUon  Act  U  that 
It  provides  for  uniformity  of  application 
throughout  all  the  States. 

If  any  State-by-State  "exclusion"  amend- 
ment were  Included  In  the  Quality  Stablll- 
aatlon Act,  Congress  will  have  done  little 
nK>re  than  perpetuate,  by  Federal  law,  the 
present  "checkerboard"  system  of  random 
States  in  which  orderly  marketing  of  trade- 
marked  products  is  permitted. 

"CheckerbcMuxl"  marketing  Is  impractical 
and  costly.  Most  manufacturers  have  found 
It  an  impossible  system  of  distribution.  That 
Is  why  they  have  abandoned  fair  trade  and, 
as  a  practical  matter,  would  not  be  able  to 
use  a  Quality  Stabilization  Act  similarly 
disabled. 

aXTAn.  MONOPOLISTS  SttOTTLD  NOT  BX  OSANTED 
UCXNSX  TO  HmX  BEHIND  A  MISTAKZM  OON- 
crPT  or  WHAT  CONSTTTUTIS  "STATES'   EIGHTS  " 

The  adoption  of  any  State-by-State  "ex- 
clusion" amendment  In  the  quality  stablll- 
sation  bill  would,  in  effect,  subvert  the  right 
and  duty  of  oxir  Nation  to  stand  firm  and 
in  orderly  economic  unity  to  meet  new  and 
serious  threats  confronting  its  people. 

Problems  have  arisen  from  intensified  for- 
eign economic  competition  strengthened  by 
an  unpM-ecedented  economic  alliance  of  in- 
dustrial nations  of  E^urope.  Those  allied  na- 
tions now  move,  under  unifornUy  prescribed 
conditions,  to  create  among  them  what  is, 
in  economic  effect,  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
free  from  Import  duties  and  other  restric- 
tions that  have  Impeded  heretofore  the  "in- 
terstate" movement  of  merchandise  across 
their  borders. 

They  call  this  their  "common  market." 
It  Is  much  more  than  that.  It  Is  also  a 
cotnmon  organised  source  of  competition 
with  ovir  United  States  for  the  markets  of 
the  world. 


In  that  competition  we  of  America  find 
ourselves  at  a  serious  disadvantage  as  to 
competitive  costs  of  production.  In  the 
European  common  market,  labor  rates,  both 
skilled  and  unskilled,  are  far  below  labor 
rates  In  the  United  States.  Our  regulations 
governing  Imports  Into  our  country  pefmlt 
nations  of  the  common  market,  as  well  as 
Asiatic  nations  with  even  lower  labor  rates. 
to  penetrate  our  market  in  such  volume  as 
to  help  us  not  at  all  in  our  present  shaky 
unemployment  conditions.  Those  condi- 
tions— understandably— 4u-e  aggravated  also 
by  the  rate  at  which  retail  monopolies  In 
America  are  driving  out  of  business  each 
day.  and  often  into  profitless  inactivity,  lit- 
erally thousands  of  citizens  experienced  in 
distributive  and  related  services. 

America's  security  can  endure  only 
through  a  continuation  of  America's  eco- 
nomic strength.  Yet  we  have  found  good 
Americans  misguldedly  advocating  a  dis- 
abling BCHcalled  "States'  righU"  amendment 
to  the  Quality  StablllzaUon  Act.  which 
aipendment  would  make  impossible  the 
maintenance  in  America  of  anything  like 
the  economic  unity.  In  method  and  purpose, 
wisely  embraced  by  the  Increasingly  Indus- 
trious and  prosperous  nations  of  the  ETuro- 
pean  "common  market." 

Such  an  amendment  clearly  would  Intro- 
duce, In  and  among  the  States,  an  unre- 
lenting Ideological  fight  for  and  against 
State-by-state  legislaUve  action  to  withdraw 
the  State  from  the  united  economic  front 
proposed  under  quality  stabilization.  Thus 
would  be  concentrated  on  individual  State 
legislatures.  In  predetermined  sequence,  the 
full  power  of  organized  retail  monopolists — 
striving  to  persuade  its  legislature  to  make 
each  State  a  "Casbah"  in  which  they  may 
practice  all  the  evil  arts  Intended  to  be 
restrained  by  the  quality  stablllaatlon  bill. 

The  quality  stablllsaUon  bill  Is  Intended 
to.  and  In  unamended  form  would,  permit, 
under  Federal  law.  throughout  all  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  will  of  any  manu- 
faetxirer  of  a  oompeUtlve  product  bearing 
his  brand,  name,  or  trademark,  the  estab- 
lishment of  certain  uniform  conditions  gov- 
erning production  and  distribution  of  that 
product. 

Under  the  proposed  act  to  establish  such 
uniform  conditions  each  State  la  recognized 
as  having,  as  a  State,  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  unfairly  disruptive  competition 
originating  outside  Its  borders. 

Enacted  without  crippling  amendment, 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  will  enable 
manufactxirers  to  compete,  throughout  all 
of  the  United  States,  on  uniform  terms  and 
conditions,  and  without  exposure  to  (a)  balt- 
merchandlsing  practices,  (b)  deceptive  pric- 
ing policies,  or  (c)  published  misrepresenU- 
tlon  concerning  the  manufacturers'  trade- 
marked  goods. 

Is  It  believable  that  our  United  SUtes 
could  long  maintain  Its  economic  supremacy, 
against  competing  nations  united  solidly  un- 
der uniform  conditions  affecting  production 
and  distribution,  with  our  country  operating 
from  a  confusing  and  disrupting  crazy  qallt 
of  competitive  conditions? 

Dare  we  Ignore  the  right  of  each  and 
every  State  to  be  protected  from  unfair 
encroachment  from  other  States  that  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  retail  monopolies, 
against  which  the  public  would  otherwise 
have  no  defense? 

LOOK   WHO  WANTS  QUAUTT   STABILIZATION   DEAD 

Quality  stabilisation  has  been  an  issue  of 
growing  importance  to  the  public  since  1959. 
when  It  was  first  revealed  by  Quality  Brands 
Associates  as  perhaps  the  only  soundly  based 
approach  to  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional Federal  policy  capable  of  resist- 
ing, and  perhaps  reversing,  the  age-old  and 
mwclless  drive  of  conscienceless  men  seeking 
monopolistic  control  ot  retail  sales.  These 
men  strive  oonstanUy  to  attract  gullible  cus- 
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tomers  by  parading,  in  their  windows,  and 
In  their  advertisements,  at  unecoziocnle 
prices,  honored  branded  products. 

Quality  arands  Associates  proposes  no  new 
restraints  upon  a  manufacturer  of  a  brand 
of  merchandise  he  intends  resellers  shall 
price,  up  or  down,  as  they  may  please. 

However,  Quality  Brands  Associates  is 
Joined,  by  much  more  titan  70  national  trade 
associations  whose  members  resell  trade- 
marked  products,  in  an  urgent  request  that 
Congress,  by  enactment  of  the  qtiality 
stabilization  bill,  encourage  manufacturers 
of  good  Intent  to  Invest  their  trademarked 
products  with  that  additional  10  percent  or 
so  erf  prime  cost  by  which  the  product  car- 
ries to  the  public  often  a  bonus  of  60  per- 
cent or  more  In  miles  of  service  and  satis- 
faction. 

We  all.  or  no  doubt  most  of  us,  have  read 
of  the  cry  of  desperation  emanating  from  the 
recent  national  conference  in  California,  of 
representatives  of  the  National  Association 
of  Consumer  Organizations  (NACO).  the 
questionable  niune  choeen  for  itself  by  the 
only  national  discount  organization.  The 
President  of  the  association  was  quoted  in 
the  trade  press  as  saying  the  quality  stabili- 
sation bill  "threatens  our  very  existence  and 
Is  the  largest  danger  facing  the  Industry 
today." 

These  words  of  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  ot  Consximer  Organlza- 
Uons  seem  rather  Incongruous  since  the 
qxiality  stablllsaUon  bill  is  not  directed  at 
any  class  of  reseller — whether  discount 
house,  a  cooperative,  a  chain  store  or  what- 
not— but  Is  aimed  instead  toward  the  can- 
nibalistic abuse  and  misuse  of  the  goodwill 
of  an  honored  trademark  regardless  of  who 
commiU  such  degrading  practices. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  among 
those  who  wish  quality  stabilization  dead 
are  the  retail  monopolists  themselves,  pos- 
sibly some  financial  institutions  that  have 
overloaned  to  the  retail  monopolists,  cer- 
tainly including  the  susceptible  newspaper 
that  relies  on  local  advertising  of  retail 
monopolists  for  an  Important  part  of  Its  in- 
come, and  the  manufacturer  who  relies  upon 
the  retail  monopolist's  discrediting  of  com- 
petitive quality  products — to  create  store- 
trafflc  that  is  diverted  to  the  pvirchase  of  his 
Inferior  product. 

NOW  LOOK  WHO  WANTS  QUALITT  STABILIZATION 

That  the  homemakers  of  America  over- 
whelmingly want  the  quality  sUblllzatlon 
bill  enacted  soon  is  authoritatively  estab- 
lished by  the  certification  by  Ernst  gt  Ernst, 
nationally  known  and  respected  certified 
public  accountants,  of  resxilts  of  a  massive 
survey  of  national  opinion  showing  that  81.1 
percent  of  homemakers  are  asking  for  this 
proposed  legislation. 

A  total  of  15,295  homemakers  selected  at 
random  (and  in  equal  numbers)  from  every 
congressional  district  In  the  United  States 
were  interviewed.  This  work  was  done  for 
American  Issues  I*reas,  Inc.,  by  experienced 
pollsters  working  out  of  more  than  200 
offices — of  Manpower,  Inc. — throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  total  Included  is  more  than  10  times 
the  1.500  citizens  customarily  questioned  by 
opinion  survey  organizations  as  adequate  to 
provide — within  1  or  2  percentage  points — 
a  dep>endable  cross  sectional  result. 

Question  No.  6  of  the  American  Issues  Press 
survey  presents  the  true  essence  of  the 
quality  stabilization  bill,  UH.  3669,  in  text 
and  in  purpose.  Of  the  opinions  expressed 
on  that  question,  a  total  of  81.1  percent  of 
housewives  voted,  in  clear  effect,  for  the 
quality  stabilization  bill. 

That  question  No.  6  read  as  follows: 

"Do  you  believe  that  the  manufacturer 
who  really  wants  to  give  you  the  highest 
quality,  highest  dependability,  and  highest 
value.  In  his  trademarked  products,  should  be 
permitted  to  protect  that  quality  and  value 


for  you  .  .  .  and  protect  his  own  good  repu- 
tation ...  by  lawfully  preventing  any  change, 
either  up  or  down,  by  any  8torekeep>er,  in 
tiM  retail  price  such  quality  manufacturer 
may  name  to  be  i>aid  for  his  quality  product 
everywhere?" 

Federal  legislation  i>ermitting  (but  not  re- 
quiring) price  and  quality  stabUization — of 
a  trademarked  product — by  Its  manufac- 
turer— is  supported  by  the  American  house- 
wife as  sorely  needed  for  the  protection  of 
her  family.  She  needs  that  help — and  she 
knows  It.  She  appreciates  those  who  support 
her  Interests  as  a  hoznemaker.  She  finds  It 
difficult  to  understand  people  who  are 
unable — or  unwilling — to  support  quality 
stabilization  as  a  firm  solution  of  her  greatest 
economic  problem. 

HOUSEWIVXS    ASKED    FOE  THE   SAME   PROTECTION 
IN      19Sa.        THET     KNOW     NOW     WHT     TBET 

DmN'TCXT  rr 

In  a  smiliar  national  survey  11  years  ago 
covering  more  than  10.000  housewives — with 
results  also  tabulated  and  certified  by  Ernst 
&  E^-nst — 78.6  percent  of  the  American  house- 
wives polled  said  they  preferred  that  the 
manufacturers  of  their  favorite  trademarked 
products  "set — and  lawfully  enforce" — ^the 
prices  of  those  products. 

In  that  1952  survey — a  total  of  10.279 
houswlves  answered  the  following  question: 

"Would  you  rather  have  the  storekeeper  fix 
at  any  time  to  suit  himself  all  the  prices  you 
pay  for  all  the  products  he  sells  you  or  woiild 
you  rather  have  the  manufacturers  of  your 
favorite  trademarked  products  set  and  law- 
fully enforce  the  prices  of  those  products?" 

A  total  of  8.080  housewives — 78.6  pjercent — 
said  they  wanted  the  manufacturer  (not  the 
retailer)  to  set  and  lawfully  enforce  the 
prices  of  their  favorite  trademarked  products. 

The  American  housewife  knows  what  helps 
her — and  what  hurts  her.  She  is  learning, 
surely,  who  helps  her,  and  who  hurts  her. 
The  proof  Is  overwhelming  that  she  wants 
the  quality  stabilization  bill  enacted  by  this 
Congress. 

The  housewife  is  believed  to  be  entitled 
to  the  full  support  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress— on  the  basis  of  her  overwhelming 
expression  of  serious  need  for  protection 
from  the  cannibalistic  proclivities  of  retail 
monopolists. 

There  is  no  more  cnishing  form  of  monop- 
oly than  is  retail  monopoly.  Retail  monopv- 
oly  extorts  at  will  from  the  consiimer.  while 
it  dictates,  to  the  manufacturer,  downgrad- 
ing product  specifications,  then  fixes  the 
price  it  will  pay. 

Some  Influential  leaders.  In  one  State  or 
another,  have  expressed  bewilderment  that 
citizens  claiming  for  long  to  be  opposed  to  all 
harmful  monopolies,  and  to  be  strong  sup>- 
porter  of  our  antlmonopoly  laws,  now  stand 
out  so  amazingly  and  shout  against  quality 
stabilization. 

THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  SEAOT  ANSWER 

The  quality  stabilization  bill,  when  en- 
acted, will  give  each  manufacturer  the  power 
to  in-otect  his  trademarks,  protect  his  re- 
sellers— and  protect  the  public — against 
predatory  price  cutting  for  bait  purposes — 
and  against  misrepresentation  of  the  mer- 
chandise. 

The  enactment  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill  can  mean  a  great  deal  to  almost  any 
man's  family — througli  Its  protection  against 
depreciation  of  the  quality  of  well-known 
trademarked  products — protection  through 
stabilization  of  retail  p>rlces — by  any  manu- 
facturer who  so  elects. 

It  is  high  time  we  gave  back  to  the  ethical 
Independent  reseller  the  opportunity  to  offer 
to  the  public  only  products  protected 
against  the  degradation  forced  by  retail  mon- 
opolists. 

Quality  stabilization  is  based  upon  a  well- 
established  concept  of  protection  of  prop>erty 
rights  of  the  manufacturer  in  his  trade  name 
and  In  the  goodwill  It  represents.     This  Is 


a  clearly  constitutional  approach  based  upon 
nnassallable  considerations  of  property  rights 
well  establlBhed  by  the  UJ3.  Constitution  and 
by  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

After  all — the  same  concept  that  makes 
unlawful  a  malicious  p>ersonal  attack  upon 
your  own  good  name,  leading  to  a  restraining 
court  action  and  the  recovery  of  damages, 
differs  not  at  all  in  principle  from  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  concept,  which  likewise  pro- 
tects the  good  name  and  good  reputation 
(the  going  value)  of  a  manufacturer  from 
practices  that  would  destroy  him. 

Under  the  Quality  Stabilization  Act  the 
owner  of  a  trademark  may  deny  Its  use  to 
those  who  would  defame  it.  This  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  law  of  property 
that  has  develoi>ed  over  the  centuries  to 
encourage  citizens  to  increase  their  cai>aclty 
for  public  service. 

To  own  property  as  a  metms  of  better 
serving  public  Interest  would  offer  no  In- 
centive unless  the  property  is  recognized  as 
Investing  the  owner  with  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  under  which  others 
may  make  use  of,  or  may  be  excluded  from 
the  vise  of,  such  property. 

FACTS    ABOUT    THE    QUALITT    STABILIZATION    BILL 
BRING  MILITANT  SXJPPOBT 

Public  support  for  the  qtiallty  stabiliza- 
tion bill  Is  becoming  more  militant  when- 
ever the  following  facts  begin  to  be  under- 
stood: 

1.  The  proposed  act  can  be  applied  only  to 
trademarked  products  the  makers  of  which 
have  choeen  to  give  their  trademark — and 
the  citizens  who  have  learned  to  trust  the 
mark — protection  from  those  who  would 
abuse  the  mark. 

2.  No  manufacturer  is  required  to  bring 
any  of  his  products  under  the  act. 

3.  No  reseller  or  consumer  is  required  to 
purchase  any  product  stabilized  under  the 
act.  There  m\ist  always  be  other  products 
offered  for  the  same  purpose — to  give  the 
public  a  choice — or  the  price  of  the  product 
cannot  be  stabilized  under  the  act. 

4.  A  price-stabilized  product  must  com- 
pete with  all  price-stabilized  products  avail- 
able for  the  same  purpose. 

6.  A  price-stabilized  product  must  com- 
p>ete  also  with  all  nonstabillzed  products 
available  for  the  same  pvirpoee. 

6.  Thus  the  public  has  the  full  benefit  of 
both  price  competition  and  qu.<illty  compe- 
tition. 

7.  Fully  authenticated  reports  of  the  vast 
national  hoxosewlves'  survey  mentioned 
herein  and  exhibited  herewith  show  that  the 
public  can  be  trusted — under  any  compMti-  , 
tlve  condition — to  determine,  frcMn  neigh- 
borhood gossip  and  from  experience,  which 
product  constitutes  the  best — and  which  the 
worst — buy  for  the  need  at  hand.  Ob- 
viously, any  manufacturer  who  oven^rices 
his  product  soon  feels  the  pinch  of  with- 
drawal of  support  made  certain  by  decisions 
of  this  grassroots  court  of  last  resort. 

8.  The  public  knows  many  times  more 
about  its  needs  and  its  budget  cap>fu:ltle8 
than  any  sheltered  theorist.  The  public  can 
best  find  for  itself  suitable  values — once 
protected  by  the  proposed  act  against  retail 
monopolists'  trickery.  The  public  needs 
the  wider  range  of  choice  of  products  and 
the  trend  toward  stability  of  Identified 
values  the  proposed  act  will  provide. 

9.  Under  the  proposed  act  there  will  al- 
ways be  made  available,  for  retail  monopo- 
lists to  sell,  products  to  compete,  at  fully  ~ 
flexible  prices,  with  every  important  stabi- 
lized product  offered.  The  retail  monopo- 
lists will  be  deprived  only  of  the  chance  to 
force  an  honored  quality  product  to  destroy 
Its  own  honestly  earned  popularity — as  the 
retail  monopolist  degrades  It  and  destroys 
confidence  in  It. 

10.  The  proposed  right  of  a  manufactvirer 
to  »UMl\xe  his  resale  priCM — as  a  means  ot 
protecting  his  proi>erty  ri^ts  In  ttkVcublic 
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good  will  wuTiiKl  by  him  and  symbcAlzed  by 
his  tnulemark— Lb  well  within  th«  frame- 
work of  his  xuLquestioned  right  to  make  the 
product  wholly  onaTailable  to  the  retail 
monopolist — oi'  to  the  pubUo — at  any  prloa. 
Any  manufactirer.  with  cocnplete  Impunity, 
can  do  ]ust  thU  by  simply  cloalnc  his  plant 
and  going  out  of  buslneas — as  retail  monop- 
oly otherwise  might  easily  force  him  to  do. 
Such  action  Is  clearly  within  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  citizen's  Inalienable  right 
to  drop  dead. 


The  Remarkable  Apple 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH.  JR. 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  MARi5H.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  privileged  to  live  in  the  Virginia  apple 
country  learn  early  of  the  nutritive 
values  to  be  derived  from  regular  con- 
sumption of  the  apple  and  its  products. 

Our  pride  in  the  Viriginia  apple  is  not 
merely  a  legional  reflex  action.  It 
springs  from  the  secure  knowledge  that 
claims  made  by  partisans  of  this  remark- 
able fruit  have  stood  up  under  unemo- 
tional scientific  scrutiny.  I  take  the 
liberty,  therofore,  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  interesting  study 
by  Drs.  Wi  Jiam  O.  Way  and  Joseph 
M.  Damron  of  Winchester,  Va..  as  re- 
ported In  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly 
for  March  1963. 

It  will  be  my  hope  to  offer  later  the 
balance  of  the  published  report  by  these 
physicians. 

The  report  follows: 

SITPPI.XMBNTAST  JmCK  FOB  InTANTS 

(By  WlUiam  O.  Way,  MJD., 
Jose))h  M.  Danu-on.  MH.) 

Nearly  two  centuries  before  ascorbic  acid 
(vitamin  C)  was  Isolated  by  Szent  Oyorgyl 
in  1938  and  Identified  4  years  later  by  King 
and  Waugh  as  the  antiscorbutic  principle,  a 
British  Nava.  officer.  Joseph  Lind.  massed 
convincing  e^  Idence  that  scurvy  was  a  dis- 
order of  nut'ition  rather  tiian  a  disease  of 
occuiMtional  or  Infectious  origin.  He  fur- 
ther ^onclud^  that  it  was  a  disorder  of 
deficiency  rather  than  excess  and  his  "Trea- 
Use  on  the  SJcurvy"  published  in  1753  was 
re»ponsible  for  the  Introduction  of  citrus 
juice  Into  th<  diets  of  British  seamen.' 

A  recent  svxvey  of  hospitals  In  the  United 
States  maintiinlng  a  pediatric  residency  re- 
vealed the  Incidence  of  Infantile  scurvy  to 
be  approximately  1  case  for  each  3.300 
pediatric  hospital  admissions.  The  incidence 
of  sciiTvy  In  Florida  and  California  was  of 
particular  interest  because  of  the  large  crops 
of  cltriis  fiults  grown  In  those  States. 
Whereas  In  California  there  was  only  1 
case  per  9,59  D  admissions.  In  Florida  1  case 
occurred  for  each  1.317  admissions.* 

SchaJTer  wiis  able  to  find  only  three  com- 
pletely verlfltd  cases  of  congenital  scurvy  on 
record.  Thetie  occurred  In  children  bom  to 
mothers  whose  diets  had  been  so  devoid  of 


'CecU,  Rujsell  L.,  and  Loeb,  Robert  F.: 
Textbook  of  Medicine.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Sanders  Co..  1951. 

»  Rep<xt  of  Committee  on  Nutrition.  Amer- 
ican Academj  of  Pediatrics:  "Infantile  Scurvy 
and  Nutrltl<;nal  Rickets  in  the  United 
States."     Pediatrics  29:  64«,  1962. 


vitamin  C  that  neither  her  tissues  nor  those 
of  her  Infant  contained  any  Btorev  of  ascorbic 
acid.' 

Although  the  exact  function  of  vitamin  C 
In  the  body  is  not  fully  understood  and  Its 
relationship  to  enxymes  Is  not  yet  clear.  It 
Is  known  to  be  essential  In  growth  processes 
and  Is  found  most  abundantly  In  actively 
growing  tissue.  Vitamin  C  Is  probably  nec- 
essary for  aU  living  cells.  The  effects  of 
deficiency  are  noted  chiefly  in  the  bones, 
blood  vessels,  and  teeth.  The  pathological 
changes  of  scurvy  are  the  results  of  marked 
deficiency.  The  most  outstanding  clinical 
manifestations  are  produced  by  hemorrhages 
due  to  Increased  capillary  fragility  which 
result  from  growth  fallxire  of  connecting 
tissue  supporting  structures  and  perhaps  loss 
of  cement  substance  between  cells.* 

The  efllclent  and  highly  specialized  food 
processing  Industry  operating  today  provides 
many  benefits  which  often  are  taken  for 
granted.  Consider  the  problems  of  the  en- 
lightened mother  of  several  generations  ago 
In  her  attempt  to  find  adequate  year-around 
sources  of  vitamin  C  for  her  young.  In  the 
minds  of  many,  vitamin  C.  the  antiscor- 
butic factor,  and  freshly  squeezed  citrus 
Juice  became  thought  of  as  synonymous 
terms.  With  the  advent  of  nearly  universal 
use  of  supplementary  vitamins  In  Infants 
and  In  young  children,  the  addition  of 
fruit  Juice  to  the  diet  has  become  less  im- 
portant as  source  of  vitamin  C  and  has  be- 
come more  Important  as  a  dietary  supple- 
ment. As  a  wholesome  In-between-meal 
food  that  satisfies  hunger  temporarily  but 
does  not  interfere  with  normal  ap{>etite. 
fruit  Juice  has  no  comparable  competitor. 
In  addition  the  practice  of  giving  vitamin  C 
fortified  fruit  Juice  to  sick  Infants  and  chil- 
dren is  sound  for  the  requirements  of  both 
vitamin  C  and  fiulds  are  Increased  by  in- 
fection. 

Many  types  of  "Infant"  Juice  (apple,  apple- 
grape,  apple-pineapple,  apple-prune,  grape, 
orange,  pineapple,  etc.)  are  now  available, 
and.  recognizing  the  Importance  of  ascorbic 
acid,  processors  have  supplemented  them 
with  synthetic  vitamin  C.  The  usual 
amount  of  added  ascorbic  acid  to  "Infant" 
Juices  Is  60  mgm.  per  100  cc.  It  has  been 
shown  that  synthetic  ascorbic  acid  Is  as 
well  tolerated,  utilized,  effective,  and  stable 
as  the  natural  occxirrlng.' 

Little  has  been  written  or  studied  regard- 
ing the  tolerance  or  acceptance  of  citrus 
Juices  by  Infants  in  early  life.  This  study 
is  an  attempt  to  compare  various  observa- 
tions in  two  groups  of  Infants.  The  first 
group  received  Infant  prepared  citrus  Juice 
(orange  Juice)  and  the  second-  group  re- 
ceived infant  prepared  noncltrus  Juice 
(apple  Juice) . 

SOUBCX     OF     PATtKNTS 

This  study  was  carried  out  by  two  bo<uxI- 
certifled  pediatricians  In  private  practice  for 
a  period  of  2  years  beginning  January  1960. 
Both  full  term  and  premature  Infants  were 
included.  For  the  most  part,  children  who 
became  111  enough  to  require  medication, 
children  of  parents  who  had  failed  to  follow 
instructions,  and  those  who  failed  to  return 
for  followup  evaluation  and  observation 
were  excluded  from  the  study. 

ICKTHOO     or    STUDY 

The  study  was  conducted  on  private  pa- 
tients who  were  bom  In  the  Winchester  Me- 
morial Hospital  who  came  under  the  care  of 


•  Schaffer.   Alexander  J. ;    "Diseases  of   the 
Newborn."   Philadelphia.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co 
1960. 

♦Marriott,  W.  McK..  and  Jeans.  P.  C:  "In- 
fant Nutrition."     St.  Louis,  C.  V.  Mosby  Co 
1941. 

»Reld.  M.  E.  In  Sebrell,  W.  H.  and  Harris.- 
R.  S     "The  Vitamins,"  V.  1.  Academic  Press. 
New  York. 


the  authors  between  January  1960  and  Janu- 
ary 1962.  As  it  was  to  b«  a  long-term  study, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  use  alternate  pa- 
tients, but  rather,  mothers  were  told  at  ran- 
dom to  give  "infant"  apple  J\ilc«  or  "Infant" 
orange  Juice  beginning  at  age  3  weeks.  For 
the  first  3  weeks  of  life  the  child  received 
only  milk  and  throughout  the  study  only 
five  tjrpes  of  milk  wer*  used.  The  milks  used 
Included  breast  milk,  homogenized  milk. 
evaporated  milk.  Slmllac,  and  Enfamll. 
When  the  Infants  were  brought  to  the  office 
for  their  6-week  checkup,  data  was  recorded 
on  Index  cards  regarding  six  observations 
as  noted  by  the  mother  for  the  3-week  period 
during  which  the  child  received  only  milk 
and  Juice.  The  six  observations  were  as 
foUows: 

1.  Appearance  of  rash. 

2.  Onset  of  colic. 

3.  Excessive  flatus.  I 

4.  Change  In  stools. 

5.  Spitting  or  vomiting. 

6.  Acceptance  of  the  Juice. 

During  the  6  weeks  period  the  child  was 
given  no  supplementary  vitamins  and  for 
the  most  part  no  solid  foods.  In  a  few  cases 
unusually  hungry  babies  were  started  on 
single  grain  cereals  before  the  6-week  eval- 
uation. If  there  was  any  question  regarding 
untoward  reaction  associated  with  starting 
Juice  at  3  weeks  of  age  and  starting  cereal 
at  or  about  the  same  time,  these  cases  were 
excluded.  Other  factors  were  held  as  con- 
stant as  possible,  Inclfudlng  general  skin 
care,  type  of  soap,  type  of  clothing,  prepara- 
tion of  formula,  etc.  In  general,  then,  the 
first  3  weeks  of  life  the  Infant  received  only 
milk  and  the  next  3  weeks  received  only 
milk  and  either  apple  or  orange  Juice.  At 
6  weeks  of  age  he  was  evaluated  for  changes 
that  had  occurred  after  the  Introduction  of 
Juice  Into  his  diet. 

On  occasion  an  Infant  would  either  not 
accept  or  had  a  definite  Intolerance  to  the 
Initially  designated  type  of  juice  and  was 
"switched"  to  the  other  juice  Included  In 
the  study.  When  possible,  observations  were 
noted  regarding  the  "switch"  for  possible 
significant  trends. 

RESULTS 

A  total  of  379  Infanta  satisfactorily  met 
the  above  specifications.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  recorded  observations  In- 
dicated any  statistically  valid  conclusions, 
John  R.  Thompson  and  Co.  of  Washington, 
DC.  performed  a  statistical  study  of  the 
available  data. 

The  data  was  tabulated  on  spread  sheets 
and  was  assumed  to  relate  to  four  param- 
eters: 

(a)  Type  of  Juice. 

(b)  Type  of  disorder. 

(c)  Type  of  milk. 

(d)  Sex  of  the  subject. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  skip 
the  detailed  data  and  reserve  it  for  later 
presentation,  in  order  to  emphasize  now 
the  doctors'  conclusions  and  summary, 
as  follows: 

CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  statistical  study  of  the  col- 
lected observations  the  following  conclusions 
are  offered: 

1.  The  rate  of  occurrence  of  the  six  ob- 
served disorders  Is  Independent  of  the  type 
of  milk  fed  the  subject  and  the  sex  of  the 
subject. 

2.  The  rate  of  occurrence  of  rash  In  sub- 
jects fed  only  orange  Juice  is  significantly 
higher  than  In  Infants  fed  only  apple  Juice. 

3.  Significantly  more  subjects  fed  only 
apple  juice  exhibited  no  disorders  than  did 
subject  fed  only  orange  juice. 

4.  Significantly  more  subjects  would  not 
accept  orange  juice  than  would  not  accept 
apple  juice. 
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6.  In  the  case  of  subjects  fed  both  types 
of  juices,  rash  and  colic  disorders  and  all  dis- 
orders taken  as  a  group  occurred  at  a  algni- 
flcantly  higher  rate  when  the  subjects  were 
being  fed  orange  juice  than  when  they  were 
being  fed  apple  Juice. 

BuicicAar 

Since  citrus  juice  per  se  Is  no  longer  "es- 
sential" as  a  source  of  ascorbic  acid  In 
Infants  and  young  children,  an  attempt  wiaa 
made  to  compare  Its  tolerance  and  ac- 
ceptance with  a  noncltnis  Juice  In  379  In- 
fants. The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
statistical  study  on  the  observations  would 
seem  to  Indicate  that  the  noncltrus  juice 
(apple)  was  more  readily  accepted  by  the 
Infants  than  the  citrus  Juice  (orange).  In 
addition,  those  Infants  fed  the  noncltrus 
juice  exhibited  lees  disorders  of  rash,  colic, 
excessive  flatus,  change  In  stools  and  spitting 
than  those  who  received  the  citrus  juice. 


Keith  Covelle  Retires  From  Okmulgee 
Tech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  permission  at  this  time  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  and  the 
thanks  of  thousands  to  a  friend  and 
fellow  Oklahoman  who  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  devoting 
the  major  part  of  his  life  as  an  educa- 
tor and  administrator. 

This  man  has  contributed  more  to  the 
field  of  technical  and  industrial  educa- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  person  in 
the  Nation. 

Anyone  who  follows  the  great  work 
being  carried  on  today  In  technical  and 
industrial  education  knows  that  I  am 
speaking  of  Keith  Covelle.  who  will 
shortly  retire  as  director  of  Oklahoma 
State  Tech  at  Okmulgee. 

For  the  past  17  years — from  the  in- 
ception of  Okmulgee  Tech — Keith  Co- 
velle has  been  its  guiding  hand  as  di- 
rector, principal  educator,  and  tireless 
"ambassador  of  good  will." 

Keith  Covelle  has  spent  nearly  a  half 
a  century  stressing  the  great  need  and 
importance  of  developing  the  trade  and 
technical  skills  of  our  citizens. 

His  deep  conviction  that  every  man 
should  be  trained  to  be  a  productive  citi- 
zen has  been  proven  true  in  the  great 
work  being  carried  on  at  Okmulgee 
Tech — and  every  member  of  our  society 
has  been  the  direct  beneficiary  of  this 
conviction. 

In  1946.  Keith  Covelle  left  his  position 
as  vocational  specialist  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  at  Stillwater  to  inaugu- 
rate his  ideas  at  Okmulgee  Tech.  He 
acquired  the  Army's  old  Glennan  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Okmulgee  to  be  used  for 
the  plant  facilities  and  opened  the  doors 
to  211  students  who  enrolled  in  11  dififer- 
ent  trades. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  this  bold 
venture  in  a  relatively  uncharted  area 
of  education  is  borne  out  by  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  Okmulgee  Tech 
and  the  strategic  positions  these  gradu- 


ates occupy  in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Duriog  the  past  17  years  of  Okmulgee 
Techs  existence,  more  than  18,000  per- 
sons have  learned  a  trade,  business,  or 
occupation  in  the  school.  This  year  en- 
rollment is  approximately  1,500  and  the 
school  operates  the  year  around  on  a 
three-semester  plan. 

The  success  of  trade,  technical,  and 
industrial  education,  not  only  at  Okmul- 
gee Tech  but  at  other  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  personal  leadership  and 
zeal  of  Keith  Covelle.  For  his  many 
friends,  admirers,  and  former  students, 
I  express  a  heartfelt  "thank  you." 

I  know  that  Keith  Covelle  can  justi- 
fiably take  great  personal  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  he  has  mswle  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  society,  the  en- 
during benefits  of  which  stand  as  a 
living  tribute  to  him. 


Allan  Frederic  Sanndert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF   BAWAn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  following  testimonial  in 
honor  of  Dean  Allan  Frederic  Saunders 
of  the  Univei^ty  of  Hawaii  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing educators  not  only  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  but  throughout  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimo- 
nial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AixAN    Predebic   Saundeks 

Seldom  do  we  take  the  time  to  honor  those 
who  have  taught  us  In  our  academic  careers. 
In  a  sense  this  is  quite  understandable. 
Teachers  are  usually  taken  for  granted  in 
the  same  way,  perhaps,  as  we  take  the  edu- 
cational processes  and  opportunities  we  have 
today  for  granted.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  chance  of  going  to  school  beyond  the 
elementary  grades  was  an  extreme  rarity. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  pay  homage  to- 
day to  a  person  who  probably  has  Influenced 
more  public  servants  in  Hawaii  than  any 
other  educator.  Amongst  these,  there  are 
those  who  now  serve  as  representatives  and 
senators  in  the  State  legislature.  These  are 
men  who  hold  responsible  positions  guiding 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  destinies 
of  our  Ulands.  In  this  list  are  names  too 
ntunerous  to  single  out  Individually,  but  I 
am  sure  that  each  one  of  them  today  appre- 
ciates the  insights  and  perspectives  which 
have  been  afforded  them  through  contact 
with  this  educator. 

Similarly,  there  arc  those  who  serve  in  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  State  govern- 
ment who  owe  a  great  deal  to  this  person. 
There  are  those  in  our  public  school  system, 
as  well  as  in  our  universities,  both  on  Ha- 
waii and  on  the  Mainland,  who  remember  the 
exposure  to  a  mind  keenly  sensitive  to  bring- 
ing out  the  best  in  students.  In  other  areas, 
for  example,  such  as  business  and  profes- 
sional pursuits,  there  have  likewise  been  in- 
dividuals strongly  Influenced  by  this  man. 

And  I  need  not  mention  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  such  as  I.  In  the  VS.  Senate, 
who  have  been   the   recipient   of  sage  and 


balanced  counsel  during  our  time  as  students 
under  his  guidance.  It  is  also  Interesting  to 
note  that  his  Influence  extends  to  the  con- 
gressional aides  who  serve  under  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Ovti  two  Senators  plus  one  Congressman  ai:i 
have  legislative  assistants  who  were  one- 
time students  of  his. 

This  list  of  individuals  whom  he  has  ha<l 
as  students  In  his  classroom  Is,  I  am  certain, 
an  Incomplete  one.  But  be  that  as  It  may. 
It  Is  nevertheless  a  most  Impressive  one  I 
have  not  even  begun  to  enumerate  thosii 
whom  he  has  taught  in  various  academic 
institutions  such  as  Min.nesota,  Scripps  Col- 
lege, Stanford  and  Amherst.  I  am  quits 
positive  that  if  a  similar  testimonial  were  tu 
be  held  for  him  in  malnhind  cities  the  list 
would  be  equally  Impressive. 

I  am  equally  positive  that  such  a  list 
would  reflect  the  basically  objective  tenor  of 
his  classroom  approach  in  th.it  it  would  con- 
tain as  many  Republicans  as  Democrats. 

In  trjring  to  analyze  the  gift  for  education 
which  he  undoubtedly  has,  I  find  myself 
seeking  clUes  not  so  much  In  his  educatlonfil 
background  as  In  his  dedication  to  relat« 
the  practical  scxilo-economlc  world  to  his 
classroom  Insights.  For  example.  I  remenr- 
ber  him  as  being  one  of  the  originators  of 
community  organizations  such  as  the  Hawaii 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  for  tl.e 
United  Nations,  I  And  him  to  be  actlve.y 
engaged  In  politics  as  for  example  when  lie 
chose  to  run  In  the  Hawaii  State  Constltti- 
tlonal  Convention  and  barely  misted  making 
the  victory  list. 

In  short.  Dr.  Allan  Frederic  Saunders  Is  not 
an  academician  In  vacuo.  He  Is  an  acade- 
mician in  the  best  sense  of  the  t«rm — one 
who  combines  good  teaching  In  the  class- 
room together  with  practical  application  In 
the  community  at  large.  The  validity  of 
this  combination  can  be  best  attested  to  by 
the  products  which  we  all  know  are  assum- 
ing more  and  more  responsible  positions. 

The  greatest  of  Institutions  is  oftentimes 
measured  in  terms  of  its  continuing  Influ- 
ence. I  am  sure  that  the  legacy  bequeathed 
the  University  of  Hawaii  In  the  form  of  com- 
I>lete  freedom  of  choice  In  the  wearing  of 
whatever  colors  may  strike  the  aloha  shirt 
fanciers,  will  be  felt  for  a  long  time.  I  am 
also  sure  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Allan 
Frederic  Saunders  to  the  State  of  HawEili  In 
the  form  of  dedicated  government,  business, 
and  professional  personnel  will  be  felt  for  a 
very  long  time. 


Mitioari's  Sixth  District  Le{fislatiYe  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
completed  tabulation  of  the  returns  In 
my  annual  legislative  questionnaire  poll 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri  and  a  majority  of  my  conslitu- 
ents  who  returned  questionnaires  tadi- 
cated  they  believed  deficit  sr>endint'  by 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  ended 
before  tax  reductions  are  made. 

Proposals  providing  medical  care  to 
aged  through  the  social  security  pro- 
gram and  general  Federal  assistance  to 
public  schools  were  opi>osed  by  most  of 
the  r>ersons  who  responded. 

Approximately  38.000  questionnaires 
were  sent  out  and  more  than  6,100,  or 
about  16  percent,  were  returned. 

The  results  follow: 
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1 .  Madkara:  Do  70a  fi»Tor  bill  to  provtd«  part  iMrment  of  boaptt»l  eoats  for  peraons  over  68,  bat  no  doctors'  biB,  thraoffh  tnente  In  socUl  SMorltyT 

2.  Tax  cut:  Co  jrou  bolleve  defldt  spendtnc  by  F«der»l  Oovemment  should  be  ended  before  tax  reductlonj  are  madef 

3.  Foreign  aM:  Do  jrou  lavor— 

(a)  Ak  proframs  slmUar  to  tbow  la  tiM  paat? 

(b)  Ak  to  Alllea  but  DO  aMMMMa  to  neatral  natkMur 

(e)  No  foreign  aid  at  air "'.'.'."". 

4.  Aid  to  edu<»tlon:  IH)  you  (avor  bill  to  prevlde  Federal  pants  for  school  oonstruftkm  and  Increased  teachon'  lalartear """I"""""*" 

5.  Urban  afla.TS;  Do  you  favor  bUl  to  provide  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  IIooslnirT — --• 

fc  DooMsUe  Peaea  Corpe:  Do  you  favor  bUl  to  eeUbUsb  (roup  whose  volunteer  members  wuuld  perform  servkM  In  United  States  simHar  to  U>oae  now 

perfonred  overseas  by  Peace  CorpaT 

7.  Farm  lefjlslatlMi:  Denerally  ipeaklnf.  which  of  iheee  courses  do  you  believe  farm  leKtslatlon  shouid  take: 

(a)  Continue  preMnt  proimim.i  (or  buic  commodities  under  wlilch  price  supports  and  mandatory  acrmge  allotments  are  provided  If  approved  by  H 

a'tarmers  voUhk  in  referendumT ' 

(b)  DtMoaUnue  price  supports  and  acreace  allotmenU  tor  basic  crope.  substltuttnK  system  of  land  retirement  payments  (or  farniere  who'  wish  to  par- 

(c)  AboSSiaU  Federal  andstance.  aeraafe  aUotments.  and  pricf  <<upports  for  basic  crop*? '_'_' 

Anawera  to  miaarVin  No.  7  by  operating  " 

(a)  Continue  preeent  procrama..  ... 

(b)  Dlscoatlnue  price  supporta 

(e)  AbodHli  all  Marat  aaaManeaL.. 

Answers  to  aaaatiaa  No.  7  by 

(a)  Coatiooa  preaent  proframs... 

(d)  Dlscoatlnue  price  sapporta. .. 

(e)  A  boUsb  all  Federal  aaslstancai 
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CoBfrett  Mast  Pus  EffectiTe  Gril  Rights 
Lcfislatioa    , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    WIW    TORJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
cluding in  the  Congressional  Rxcoiu)  my 
statement  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  the 
important  subject  of  civil  rights.  The 
statement  follows: 

Statkmxnt  ht  How.  Jacob  H.  Oilazxt,  or  Niw 
ToBK.  Mat  8.  1063 

Iff.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  tiie  Judiciary.  I  wlah  to  thank  the 
oateemed  clialrman  of  our  committee  for 
scheduling  haaringB  on  the  numerous  legls- 
laUve  propoiato  relating  to  the  various  ae- 
pects  of  civil  rtghta  which  are  now  being 
considered. 

In  my  receat  statement  to  the  general  sub- 
oommlttee  on  Labor,  on  the  subject  of 
equality  at  •  opportunity  In  employment.  I 
pointed  out  that  inasmuch  as  the  JSmancl- 
patlon  Proclunatlon  was  signed  100  years 
ago.  It  Is  hl)Ui  time  that  we  proceed,  with 
alacrity,  to  On  the  Job  that  should  have  been 
done  generations  ago.  The  legislation  here 
under  consldiratlon  Is  of  equal  Importance, 
and  the  same  urgency  for  prompt  and  ef- 
fective actloi.  exists.  Every  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination liased  on  race,  color,  religion, 
nation  origin,  or  ancestry,  must  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out — and  without  delay. 

I  feel  certan  that  you.  my  colleagues,  are 
sickened,  as  :  am,  by  the  current  newspa- 
per headlines  and  pictures  describing  the  re- 
cent outrage  In  Alabcuna.  The  violation  of 
human  rights  In  Alabama  Is  causing  grave 
harm  to  all  Americans,  and  Irreparable 
damage  to  oui  Nation's  prestige  on  the  Inter- 
national scene  has  been  Inflicted.  The 
barbarities  cotamltted  by  Alabama  police  au- 
thorities against  Negro  and  white  demon- 
strators for  civil  rights,  the  use  of  police 
dogs  and  high  pressure  fire  hoses  to  sub- 
due schoolchildren  as  well  as  adults  is  In- 
deed a  national  disgrace.  The  Jailing  and 
placing  in  detention  homes  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  teenagers  and  even  younger  school- 
children because  they  are  merely  demanding 
their  birthright  of  freedom  must  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  right- 
thinking  American. 


All  these  disgraceful  and  Inhuman  pro- 
ceedings are  now  front-page  news  In  Europe, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  being 
played  up  In  Africa  and  Asia.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Communists  will  capitalize  on 
these  latest  sins  against  our  Negro  citizens; 
what  powerful  propaganda  we  are  furnishing 
them.  We  must  remember  that  the  United 
States  is  the  most  thoroughly  reported  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  to  the  world  we  have 
proclaimed  and  professed  to  have  high  stand- 
ards of  equal  opportunity  and  treatment  for 
a^l  our  citizens.  When  those  abroad  see  these 
horrible  pictures,  how  Incongruous  and  how 
Inconsistent  our  efforts  to  promote  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  must  seem;  how  deceptive  they 
must  consider  vu  when  we  ask  the  new 
emerging  nations  to  emulate  us  and  our  form 
of  government. 

We  must  recognize  that  a  revolution  Is 
underway  throughout  our  country;  every 
large  city  is  fearful  of  the  Increasing  racial 
tensions  now  prevalent.  We  can  no  longer 
close  our  eyes  and  hope  that  the  trouble  will 
go  away:  It  will  not.  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  have  reached  the  end  of 
their  pMtience  over  the  Insurmountable  bar- 
riers which  still  keep  their  lives  segregated 
and  submerged;  which  prevent  their  obtain- 
ing Jobs,  promotions,  decent  housing,  and 
education  They  are  tired  of  the  degreda- 
tlons  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  for 
so  long.  They  are  now  demanding  the  full 
equality  and  freedom  guaranteed  them  un- 
der our  Constitution,  and  they  mean  to  have 
them. 

My  bUU.  HM  187,  H  R  5603.  H.R.  S604,  and 
H  R  185  are  before  our  committee  now.  H.R. 
187  provides  for  the  better  assurance  of  the 
protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  other  persons  within  the  several  States 
from  mob  violence  and  lynciilng.  In  my 
opinion,  it  U  most  important  that  this  pro- 
tection be  provided  to  assure  tiiat  no  citizen 
will  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  orderly  pro- 
ceedings under  the  law  and  that  no  person 
will  suffer  violence  or  death  at  the  hands  of 
vengeful  mobs. 

My  bills  H.R.  6603  and  H.R.  5604  are  IdenU- 
cal  with  those  Introduced  by  our  chairman; 
I  Introduced  them  to  Indicate  my  strong  sup- 
port of  the  leglslaUon.  H.R.  5608  Includes 
four  specific  provisions  which  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  President; 
It  would  correct  many  abuses  and  lessen  the 
delays  which  many  citizens  face  In  attemprt.- 
Ing  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  It  would 
establish  a  presumption  In  voting  suits  that 
any  person  who  has  completed  the  sixth 
grade  in  an  accredited  school  where  Instruc- 
tion is  i>redomlnantly  In  the  English  lan- 
guage possesses  sulBclent  literacy  to  vote  In 
any  F'ederal  election. 

HR.  6604  would  extend  the  CItU  Rights 


Conunlsslon  for  4  more  years  and  would  au- 
thorize it  to  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house to  provide  civil  rights  Information  and 
technical  assistance  to  requesting  agenclM. 
It  would  also  make  it  possible  for  the  Oom- 
mission  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  upon  those 
problems  within  the  scope  of  existing  law 
which  require  the  most  attention. 

HR.  186  prohibits  the  application  of  un- 
reasonable literacy  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  right  to  vote  and  provides  that  an 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable  test,  standard,  or 
practice  with  respect  to  literacy  shall  mean 
any  requirement  designed  to  determine  liter- 
acy, comprehension,  intelligence,  or  other 
test  of  education,  knowledge,  or  understand- 
ing, in  the  case  of  any  citizen  who  has  not 
been  adjudged  an  Incompetent,  who  lias 
completed  the  sixth  primary  grade  In  a  school 
accredited  by  any  State  or  by  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  would  assure  voting 
rights  now  denied  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  discharge  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  countless  Americans  whose 
rights  are  now  denied  them  and  who  must 
look  to  us  for  help.  I  urge  that  we  approve 
strong,  effective,  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  recog- 
nize its  clear  duty  to  enact  It  Into  14w. 
Only  by  laying  a  Arm  foundation  of  equality 
and  freedom  now  can  we  hope  to  build  here 
the  true  democracy  and  a  society  which  rec- 
ognizes the  equality  <rf  all  of  our  citizens, 
all  of  which  we  profess  to  have  now  but  in 
reality  do  not  have.  The  moment  of  truth 
has  come;  crises  are  upon  us  which  must  be 
met  by  law  and  order;  Federal  action  Is  re- 
quired to  avert  catastrophe.  When  indi- 
vidual States  refuse  to  recognize  their  re- 
sponsiblllUes.  then  the  F^ederal  Oovemment 
must  take  the  Inltlatlvs  in  providing  the 
equality,  protection,  and  rlghU  to  all  citizens 
as  guaranteed  under  our  Constitution. 


Personnel  Security  of  the  National 
Security  Af  ency 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  196i 

Tin  Hoiise  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  un- 
der consideraUon  the  bill  (HJl.  »60)  to 
amend   the   Internal   Security   Act  of   I960. 
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Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
present  earnest  debate  as  to  the  merits 
of  legislation  before  us,  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  bill  comes  to  us 
from  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activitlefi. 

Understandably,  this  committee  re- 
ceives most  of  its  public  notice  through 
Its  investigative  activity.  Less  well 
known  is  its  function  of  legislative 
recommendation . 

I  need  not  review  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, revealed  in  detail  in  con- 
gressional hearings,  which  gave  evidence 
of  inadequate  personnel  security  controls 
in  the  National  Security  Agency,  a  highly 
sensitive  establishment.  The  revela- 
tions of  individual  cases  made  headlines, 
but  little  pubhc  attention  attached  to 
the  subsequent  painstaking  analysis  of 
the  personnel  selection  and  management 
problems  which  culminated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  pending  bill.  The  membership 
and  staff  of  the  Committee  op  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  merit  the  approbation  and 
thanks  of  this  House,  I  believe,  in  ad- 
dressing thenr^selves  to  the  problem  in  a 
dispassionate  way  and  arriving  at  legis- 
lative reconunendations  which  give 
promise  of  greater  protection  for  the 
sensitive  functions  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  without  doing  violence  to 
basic  principles  of  fairness  which  all  can 
agree  should  be  applied  in  the  Federal 
service. 


The  50th  AnnJTersary  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foondation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NCW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  this  year  marks  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  a  great  American  philanthropy. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  great 
philanthropies  which  express  the  con- 
cern of  private  wealth  for  advancing 
human  welfare.  Ehiring  the  last  half 
century,  it  has  expended  a  total  of 
$763,646,542  in  the  areas  of  medicine  and 
public  health,  agriculture,  the  natural 
and  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities. 
With  genuine  modesty,  the  trustees  point 
out  in  theip-^inniversary  statement  that 
"this  siun  by  itself  could  have  accom- 
pbshed  relatively  little.  Thfe  real  accom- 
plishments have  been  brought  about  by 
the  inspired  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
thousands  of  talented  and  learned  men 
and  women  who  needed  financial  sup- 
port at  critical  moments  in  their  deter- 
mined endeavor  to  improve  the  lot  of 
their  fellow  men."  E)eservlng  as  this 
tribute  is.  however,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  was  the  foundation 
which  provided  not  only  the  initial  mate- 
rial resources,  but  the  intangible  en- 
couragement and  in  many  cases  the 
pioneering  inspiration  necessary  for 
these  programs  to  go  forward. 


I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  saluting  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
on  Its  50th  anniversary  and  extending 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  in  its 
goal  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  man-" 
kind  throughout  the  world. 

I  include  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  trustees'  statement  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks : 

The  Rockefeller  Foundations  50-year 
record  has  helped  demonstrate  the  role  of  a 
private  foundation  In  meeting  contemporary 
human  need.  A  private  foundation  can  take 
initiative;  It  can  pioneer:  and.  by  mustering 
available  knowledge  aiW  human  competence, 
it  can  Identify  causes  and  experiment  with 
solutions.  It  can  move  without  the  political 
complications  created  when  governments  are 
Involved  with  other  governments.  It  can 
encourage  cooperative  effort  across  national 
and  political  boundaries.  It  can  bring  a  high 
order  of  individuality  and  diversity  of  view- 
point Into  the  field  of  human  betterment. 
It  can  provide  a  decentralization  of  social 
initiative  and  responsibility.  And  It  can 
enlist  the  Interest  and  support  of  vigorous, 
enterprising,  and  public-spirited  t>enefactors. 

The  opportunities  for  effective  work  to- 
ward the  well-being  of  mankind  through  the 
systematic  dispensing  of  private  resources 
are  today  enormous.  For  In  attacking  the 
momentous  problems  he  faces,  civilized  man 
has  at  hand  means  that  were  unavailable 
50  years  ago — a  great  Improvement  and 
broadening  of  education;  a  vast  storehouse  of 
new  scientific  knowledge  and  techniques  for 
applying  this  knowledge;  and  a  general 
awakening  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  the  fact  that  man  can  improve  himself 
and  his  environment  if  he  has  the  will  and 
patient  determination  to  do  so. 

As  it  begins  Its  second  half-century,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  adds  to  these  new 
means  for  human  advancement  an  experi- 
enced faith  In  the  validity  and  the  vitality  of 
the  philanthropic  idea.  Those  whose  de- 
votion to  the  betterment  of  mankind  gave 
the  foundation  its  half-century  of  success 
have  established,  it  seems  to  us,  that  private 
wealth  can  be  responsibly  and  effectively  ex- 
panded by  private  institutions  devoted  solely 
to  the  public  good. 

To  perform  this  urgent  task  with  in- 
creasing effectiveness  will  be  the  continued 
aim  of  this  foundation. 


Times-Leader,  the  largest  newspaper  in 
my  district,  paid  editorial  recognition  to 
that  impressive  ceremony  in  its  editions 
of  Friday,  May  io,  1963,  and  as  part  of 
my  remarks  today  I  include  the  afore- 
mentioned editorial: 

U.S.  Honors  Memoht  or  Ignacy  Paderewski 
President  Kennedy  and  Charles  Rozmarek, 
president  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
and  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  voiced  the 
sentiments  of  the  American  people  yesterday 
when  they  paid  tribute  to  Ignacy  Paderewski. 
the  former  referring  to  him  as  "one  of  the 
overwhelming  figures  of  our  century,  a  great 
Pole,  a  great  musician,  a  great  statesman 
and,  above  all,  a  brave  and  compajieionate 
human  being"  and  the  latter  stating  "Pad- 
erewski belongs  not  only  to  Poland,  but. 
through  his  genius,  to  America  and  the 
world." 

The  stirring  words  were  uttered  at  the 
dedication  of  a  plaque  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  where  the  body  of  the  famed  Polish 
patriot  and  musician  rests  temporarily.  His 
heart  Is  in  a  crypt  at  Cypress  Hills,  N.Y.. 
where  It  Is  to  remain,  according  to  terms 
of  his  will,  imtll  Poland  is  liberated  when 
it  will  be  returned  to  his  native  land.  The 
body,  too,  will  be  returned  to  Poland  at  that 
time. 

Paderewski  is  not  the  first  Pole  to  die  in 
exile  rather  than  abet  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try's oppressors.  No  less  a  personage  than 
General  Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  who  fought 
for  freedom  here  and  elsewhere,  died  in 
Switzerland  In  1817.  The  list  is  long  and 
distinguished,  for  Poland,  though  enslaved 
frequently,  is  a  cradle  of  liberty  because  of 
the  fate  that  overtook  her. 

Kir.  Rozmarek,  a  resident  of  Chicago  and 
a  native  of  Wllkes-Barre,  reminded  hU  coun- 
trymen that  "it  Is  for  us,  the  living,  to  hasten 
the  day  of  the  liberation  of  Poland  and  work 
for  a  Just  peace  and  Justice  among  nations  " 
We  who  are  indebted  to  Poland  for  the  con- 
tribution of  Its  heroic  sons  and  the  role 
7  million  of  our  countrymen  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion are  playing  currently,  echo  the  cry  today 
and  will  continue  to  echo  It  until  the  objec- 
tive Is  reached,  for  so  long  as  Poland  Is  en- 
slaved America  Is  menaced. 


The  Late  Honorable  Jed  J.  Johnson 


United  States  Honors  Memory  of  Ifnacy 
Paderewski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day a  most  impressive  ceremony  was 
held  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  at 
which  time  a  marker  was  dedicated  to 
honor  the  resting  place  of  one  of  Poland's 
greatest  statesmen,  patriot  and  world- 
renowned  musician,  Ignacy  Paderewski. 
I 'was  present  on  that  occasion  and  heard 
the  stirring  tributes  paid  to  Paderewski 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Charles  Roz- 
marek, a  native  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  now  president  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  and  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance.  Mr.  Rozmarek  now 
makes  his  home  in  Chicago  and  is  an 
attorney     at    law.     The     Wilkes-Barre 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Jed  J.  Johnson,  who 
passed  away  in  New  York  on  May  7,  has 
been  eulogized  by  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  many  expressions  of  admira- 
tion for  that  distinguished  American. 
Jed  Johnson  served  in  the  House  for 
many  years  and  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body.  He  was 
known  for  his  courage,  his  devotion  to 
the  oflBce  he  filled,  and  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  good  government.  The 
country  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

Judge  Johnson  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  friendly,  affa- 
ble, courteous  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  will  also  be  remembered  for 
his  statesmanship  and  his  fight  for  econ- 
omy and  fiscal  responsibility  during  the 
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time  he  served  so  ably  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost 
a  valuable  friend  In  his  passing.  I  ex- 
tend to  the  family  my  deepest  sympathy 
In  their  bereavement. 


lUllcall  oo  Aid 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

3r   aOXTTB    CAmOLUfA 

IN  TH«  HC>nSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  HEM::>HTT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext«'nd  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
o«D.  I  enclose  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Camden  Chronicle,  Camden,  S.C., 
of  May  10.  1963: 

RoixcAU.  CM  Am 

President  Kennedy.  In  agreeing  with  the 
Poet  BAllton  In  his  foreign  aid  meaaage  to 
Congreaa  last  month  that:  "Peace  hath  her 
▼tctorlea — No  leas  renowned  than  war." 
added:  "And  lo  peacetUne  victory  In  history 
has  been  as  lar-reachlng  In  Its  impact,  nor 
served  the  cause  of  fredom  so  weU  aa  the 
victories  8cor«d  In  the  last  17  years  by  this 
Nation's  mui.ual  defense  and  assistance 
programs." 

Well,  let's  see — and  before  Congreas  votes 
that  bargain-basement  figure  of  only  $A£ 
billion.  The  siirvey  that  follows,  compiled 
by  Brig.  Oen.  Bonner  Fellers,  national  chair- 
man of  the  C  tlzens  Foreign  Aid  Committee 
( to  aid  Amerl  :an  taxpayers ) .  forms  another 
message  that  every  Congressman  and  Sena- 
tor should  reid.     We  quote: 

"Western  Ehux}pe  has  prospered  with  Mar- 
shall pl&n  aid.  But  after  17  years  and  $41 
billion  In  U..}.  aid.  Wetem  Europe  meets 
only  a  fraction  of  lU  defense  obllgaUon; 
except  for  commercial  loans.  Its  aid  to  less 
developed  countries  is  negligible. 

"Argentina  (SMO  million  aid),  under  In- 
direct mill  tan  domination,  suffers  from  in- 
flationary chaos. 

"Brazil  (•lj>  billion  aid)  Is  on  the  brink 
of  communlsn .. 

"Cuba  ($53  million  aid)  once  enjoyed  im- 
mense sugar  s  ibsldy.  has  stolen  $1  btlllon  in 
VS.  private  Investments:  her  Red  satellite 
statiis  is  now  guaranteed. 

"HalU  ($10(  million  aid)  writhes  under  a 
murderous  tyranny. 

"Indonesia  i  $«70  milUoD  aid) .  her  economy 
wrecked,  la  aii  artned  dictatorship  bent  on 
conquest. 

"India  ($3J>  billion  aid)  probably  faces 
Red  Chinese  a:tac)c. 

"Iran  ($1.3  bUllon  aid)  is  a  monarchy 
without  a  parliament. 

"Laos  ($480  million  aid)  may  soon  fall  to 
Communists. 

"Poland  ($£23  million  aid)  is  Communist 
with  all  freedcm  gone. 

"South  Konsa  ($5.4  billion  aid)  Is  ruled  by 
its  third  mllltiry  Junta. 

"South  Vlemam  ($2.4  billion  aid),  ruled 
by  a  puppet  dictator,  propped  up  by  the 
United  States.  Is  racked  by  a  Red  guerrilla 
war. 

"Turkey  ($3.8  billion  aid)  is  politically  un- 
stable and  Is  economically  weaker  than  be- 
fore aid  began. 

"Venezuela  ($274  million  aid) .  despite  pro- 
digious oil  w««Ith.  is  a  major  target  ot  the 
Russo-Culi«n  fifth  coliman. 


"TugoslavU  ($3.4  billion  aid)  U  Commu- 
nist with  ail  freedom  gone." 

General  Fellers  notes  that  these  items  add 
up  to  $«S  billion  and  that  the  glowing  re- 
porU  to  Congress  and  the  dismal  facU  were 
never  In  sharper  contrast.  National  self- 
respect,  fully  as  much  as  budget  baUncing. 
demands  healthy  cuts  In  foreign  aid. 


Sarinf  tkt  Test  Baa  Talks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    mew    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record  I  would  like  to 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  entitled  "Saving  the  Test  Ban 
Talks." 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  continued 
Interest  and  urging  of  responsible  indi- 
viduals, the  United  States  will  make  fur- 
ther efforts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
test  ban  agreement. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Savxno  thx  Test  Baw  Talks 

In  another  move  to  save  the  6-year-old 
nuclear  test  ban  talks  from  collapse  and 
avert  another  East-West  testing  race,  the 
United  States  has  now  canceled  the  three 
minor  tests  it  had  scheduled  for  later  this 
month.     This  Is  a  wise  and  welcome  decision. 

In  fact,  considering  President  Kennedy's 
determined  efforts  to  reach  a  test  bcm  agree- 
ment, the  scheduling  of  the  tests  In  the  first 
place  poses  a  mystery.  It  may  be  explicable 
as  a  compromise  in  the  Infighting  now  going 
on  in  Washington  between  the  proponent* 
and  opponents  of  new  tests.  For  the  benefi- 
cial scientific  value  of  the  tests  could  be  only 
minimal;  but  their  adverse  political  and 
psychological  effect  was  bound  to  be  great. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  VSSJL 
promptly  pounced  on  the  tests  to  accuse  the 
United  States  of  starting  a  new  round  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  Soviets  threatened 
to  retaliate  with  a  massive  test  series  of 
their  own.  which  they  are  suspected  of  al- 
ready preparing.  The  cancellation  of  our 
tests  deprives  them  of  any  propagandlstlc 
pretext  for  resuming  theirs. 

But  cancellation  is  not  enough.  Even 
more  determined  efforts  are  necessary  to 
break  the  present  decuUock.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  found  new  and  powerful  support 
in  such  an  effort  from  37  distinguished 
scientists.  Including  three  Nobel  laureates. 
They  have  Issued  an  appeal  to  Congress  and 
the  public  to  back  a  test-ban  treaty  as  be- 
ing In  the  best  Interesu  of  the  Onlted  States 
and  of  world  pesice.  They  urge,  as  does  this 
newsp>aper.  that  t])e  risk  of  continuing  the 
arms  race  without  a  test-ban  treaty  Is  con- 
sidered greater  than  the  risk  that  a  l}an 
might  be  violated  by  secret  testing.  For  such 
a  treaty  would  stop  Immediately  all  above- 
ground  tests;  and  though  some  uncertainty 
might  remain  regarding  underground  tests, 
these  have  been  found  ot  lessor  military 
value.  Detection  techniques  are  already  such 
as  to  mak«  It  too  risky  for  the  Soviets  to 
cheat.     The  treaty  might  sot  last,   but  M 


long  as  it  lasts,  it  would  leave  our  nuclear 
deterrent  capacity  intact,  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  armament  race,  help  to  inhibit  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms,  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  nuclear  war  and  prevent  further  lethal 
fallout. 

Other  scientists,  of  course,  and  most  mill- 
tary  men  disagree.  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
at  Staff.  They  arg\ie  that  further  tesU  are 
aaOMsary  to  perfect  our  defensive  weapons. 
In  particxilar  an  antimissile  missile  In  which 
a  Russian  breakthrough  could  neutralize  our 
whole  nuclear  arsenal.  Also  the  Russians 
must  still  clarify  the  methods  ot  the  three 
liispectlons  they  are  ready  to  admit.  Many 
issues  are  stlU  to  t>e  resolved;  but  the 
stakes  are  too  high  for  either  side  to  let  the 
talks  end  in  failure. 


Tbe  J.  M.  McDonald  Foandation 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

or    NZBMABMjk 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  there  came  to  my  desk  the  annual 
report  of  the  J.  M  McDonald  Founda- 
tion. Inc..  of  Hastings,  Nebr. 

This  foundation  was  established  11 
years  ago  by  the  late  James  M.  McDon- 
ald, a  successful  businessman  with  an 
extraordinarily  keen  awareness  of  his 
obligations  to  those  less  gifted  and  less 
fortunate. 

The  capital  funds  for  the  foundation 
were  gifts  principally  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald during  the  course  of  his  lifetime, 
and  the  bequest  of  a  portion  of  his  estate. 

Always  interested  in  his  fellow  men, 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  respond  to 
those,  young  and  old,  who  sought  his  ad- 
vice in  determining  careers,  business 
problems,  or  personal  problems.  His 
acts  of  thoughtfulness  and  generosity 
continued  to  the  hour  of  his  death. 

Mr.  McDonald's  interests  were  broad. 
Better  educational  institutions  and 
greater  educational  opportunities  for  de- 
serving boys  and  girls  challenged  him. 
as  did  the  problems  of  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  children.  He  was 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  aging. 
Research,  with  Its  vast  potential  for 
human  betterment,  had  his  attention. 

The  establishment  of  this  chsu-ltable 
trust  was  assurance  for  Mr.  McDonald 
that  his  humanitarian  Interests  would 
be  continued  and  expanded. 

A  total  of  $1,264,147.93  has  been  allo- 
cated to  90  Institutions,  in  16  States,  by 
the  J.  M.  McDonald  Foundation.  Inc., 
during  the  past  11  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoKD  the  cumulative  record  of 
grants  from  1952  through  1962  by  the 
J.  M.  McDonald  Foundation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsoou).  as  follows: 
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Nom- 

Tears  In  wbteb 

Nam- 

Years  in  which 

Orfsnttatlea 

Amount      ber  o^ 

eODtrlbatlone 

Organliation 

ber  of 

contributions 

7«ara 

were  made 

years 

were  made 

AOKD 

Lake  Oeneva,  Wis 

tSfi.  000. 00 

3 

1960-62 

Northwood  School,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y 

26,000.00 

1 

1062. 

Homer  Home  lor  Ared  Women,  Homer,  N.V. 

tl9,  000. 00 

10 

H»a-56,  1958- 

Plney  Woods  School,  Plney  Woods,  Mias 

J.  M.  McDonald  Planetarium,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

1,500.00 

2 

1963,  IK.M. 

82. 

24,  801.  80 

2 

1958,  1!)59. 

Eunnyalde,  Inc.,  Hsstlocs,  Nebr 

6,000.00 

7 

1052-58. 

Platte  Valley  Academy.  Shelton,  Nebr 

0,367.50 

3 

1958,  law,  IW.I. 

• 



Presbyterian  scholarship,  Hastings,  Nebr 

6,000.00 

2 

1957,  I'Wh. 

Total 

25,000.00 

Reinhardt  College,  Waleska,  Oa  

i  000. 00 

4 

1953-5<;. 

BUND  AND  DKAr 

School  of  the  Otarks,  Point  Lookout,  Mo 

St.  Cecilia's  Bulldinp  Fund,  Hastings.  Nebr... 

262, 800. 00 
6.00a  00 

11 

1 

1952-62. 
1961. 

• 

University  of  .Nebraska  Foundation,  Lincoln. 

2,soaoo 

3 

19fi&<i2. 

Chriiitiaii     Record     Bea«volent     Association, 

12, 443.  7S 

2 

1050  and   1961. 

Nebr. 

Linootn,  Nebr. 

7,000.00 

7 

1955-01. 

Total 

Pilot  Oulde  Doc  FoundsUnn.Chiraco,  III  

760.559.30 

IIOsnTAL  AND   MEDICAL  CAEE 

Ameri(»n  Nurses  Foundation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

ToUl 

]0,44S.75 

600.00 

1 

CHrLDRKN   AND    TOCTH   ORCANIfATIONfl 

. 

1961. 

C4>rlliind  -Vlemoruil  HospiUl,  Cortland,  N.Y... 

51,200.00 

I 

19.16. 

AmrricAn  C^hll<]  Ouidftncp  Foundation    Ronton 

0,000.00 

2 

1958  and   lOfiO. 

Mass. 

Mary  Lanninp  Hospital,  Hastings,  Nebr 

600.00 

1 

1952. 

Camp  and  ConfereiuT  rommitl<*  of  the  I'rw- 

1^000.00 

1 

10(i2. 

Occupational  Training  Center,  Lincoln,  Neljr. 

1,000.00 

1 

1962. 

byterian    Synod    of    Nebraitka,    1«xUikUmi, 

Shriner's    HoEpital    fOr    Crippled    Children, 

00,600.00 

7 

1962  W. 

Nebr 

Minnea|)olls,  Minn. 

Total 

Camp  Merrin,  Fullerton,  Nobr         ...        . 

T.-iO.OO 

Ifi.  000. 00 

1.000.00 

1 
It 

1961. 

IS-M-n?. 

1902. 

122,700.00 

Oeorire  Junior  Rrpubllc,  Krceville,  N.Y 

(Irace  Ohlldren'g  Home.  IlMidcrson,  Nelw  . . . 

RF.LiniOI'fl  AND  CHl'RCH  ACTIVITIES 

Home  Ouard,  Cortland,  N.Y 

100.00 

iw.oo 

1 
1 

19.15. 
19ri2. 

Christophers,  The  New  York,  N.Y 

6,000.00 

3 

Hope  Tralnlnr  School  lor  the  Ilandicappni, 
UasUnKs.  Nebr. 

1954  66. 

1,. 100. 00 

:) 

19.15,  i«.-.:.  I't.'*. 

Church  of  flo<1,  Kearpey,  Nebr  ..      ... 

2,480.25 
1,000.00 

1 

1962 

Junior  Police,  Cortland.  N.Y 

Church  of  (lo<l,  Sioni  Indian  Missions,  Sootts- 

1962. 

Kahabi  CouncU  of  (amp   Kire  Oirbt,   North 

2.  .-iOO.  00 

1 

1962. 

bluflf,  Nebr. 

Platte.  Nebr. 

Church  of  the  .Na7.arene,  Hastings,  Nclir 

2,000.00 

1 

1959. 

l.artat  Boys  Jlanrh,  Staple  ton    Nebr 

Nebraska  Children  s  Home  Society,  Omiiha. 

4.000.00 

2 

1960,  \\1\2 

Cortland  County  Council  of  Churches,  Cort- 

2,000.00 

1 

1961. 

1,000.00 

1 

1962. 

land.  N.Y. 

Nebr. 

Evangelical  Uniteil  Brethren  Church,  Hast- 

10.000.00 

1 

I06!t. 

Ptarr  Commonwealth,  Albion,  Mich   ... 

3.000.00 

3 

19.12-14 

ings,  Nelir 

Thomwell  Orjthanaue,  Clinton.  S.C 

9.000.00 

.1 

1952-,V.. 

First  Prcshyteriim  Church,  Cortland,  N.Y 

40.000.00 

2 

1957,  l'.iS»i. 

White    House    Youth    Committee,    Oniulia, 

1.000.00 

1 

1960. 

First  I'reshyterian  Churcli,  Hastings,  Nebr 

86.625.00 

7 

1952-54,  l9.'iC- 

Kebr. 

69. 

Homer  Avenue  Metho<ILst  Church,  Cortland, 

N  > 

500.00 

1 

1961. 

ToUl        

64.  loaoo 

■-- — 

0|H>n  Door  Mission,  Omaha,  Nebr 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 

1 

1 

1962. 

EDICATION    AND   •CIIOIAR.SIIirtI 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Hastings,  Nebr.. 

19.17. 

Seventh-dav     A<lventl8t    Church,     Hastings, 

1,880.63 

1 

1960. 

Racone  CoUofe   Racoiie.  Okia 

10  000  00 

1 

1962 

Nebr 

Berea  College    Berea    Ky       ..  .  ... 

I.*!  000  00 

19.19 

Pro4<»slant  Council.  New  York.  N  Y 

17,000.00 

g 

1«.14  62 

Ch&rltnn  SrJionI    Alhnnv    N  V 

42.  SOO.  00 

5,000.00 

7S,  000. 00 

4.^  OOO.  00 

3 
1 

5 

1957,  l«.M«,  H«l. 
1960. 
195(MI2. 
195K-(iO 

Total             

Clarknon  School  of  Nursiiif!,  Omaha,  Nebr..   .. 

121,404.88 

Cornell  I'niversiiy.  Ithaca,  .N.Y 

Crelghton  I'niverslly,  Omaha,  Nebr 

NESK^HCII   OROANIZATIONS 

French  Camp  Acadeinv,  French  Camp,  Miss 

3,000.00 

3 

19.12-.14! 

1 

HasUncs  CoIIcrc,  UastlnRS,  Nebr 

l.'Si.OOO.OO 

6 

1953,  1954. 

1  Child  llcH-arch  Council,  Denver,  Colo 

1  Institute  of  Applied  Biology,  New  York,  N.Y.. 

6.000.00 

1 

1962. 

1959-62. 

8,800.00 

3 

1956,  195T,  V.m. 

KeuktCollep".  Keukft,  NY 

10.000.00 

1 

1962. 

New  Kiigland  Institute  for  Medical  Kesearcb, 

15,000.00 

3 

1957,  191.1,  I'MVZ. 

Nel)r*8ka   colleR«>s    and    universities    student 

in.  000  00 

2 

1961,  1962. 

Kiditelield,  Conn. 

loan  fund.^. 

In  1961  (trant.<i  wrre  allocated  to  — 

Toud 

28,800.00 

CollcRe  of  St.  .Mary,  Omaha 
Concordia  Teacher;  College,  .'»ewar<l. 

SArKTV    AND   HEALTH 

Crelghton  University,  Omaha. 

Dana  Colleite,  Blair. 

Mennijiger  Foundation,  Topeka,  Kans 

82,500.00 

10 

1952-fil. 

Doane  Colleite,  Crete. 

New  York  Committee  for  ttie  Prevcntksi  of 

1,000.00 

2 

1965,  19.16. 

Duchesne  Colleite,  Omalin. 

Alcoholism,  Rochester,  NY. 

Hastlnpi  Colleire,  Httfllnp' 
Luthor  Junior  Colleite,  Wahoo. 
McCook  Junior  CoUegc,  McCook. 

8tal«'Of  .New  York.  Cortland,  N.Y      

32,500.00 

1 

195S. 

Total 

116. 000. 00 



Midland  Colleire,  Fnmont. 

Municipal  University  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 

NnNCATEGORlCAL 

Nebraska  Sute   Trochers  Collepe,  Cha- 

dron. 

Couiniuuity  Chest,  Hastings,  Nebr 

1.  SOO.  00 

19.18-62. 

Nebraska  State  Teacher!!  College,  Kearney. 

Kisenhower  Llbrarv,  Abilene,  Kans . 

5,000.00 

1959 

Nebraska  SUte  Teacliers  Collepe,  I'erii. 

Fort    Atkinson    Foundation,    Fort    Calhoun, 

1,000.00 

1961. 

Nebraska  Sute  Teachers  Collejte.  Wavne. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  Lincoln. 
BootUbluff  Collete,  Scott.sblufl. 

Nebr. 

Hastings  Wonians  Club,  Hastings,  Nebr 

1.000.00 

1962. 

.Nebraska  Food  for  l'i«cc  Coramlttec,  Hastings, 

300.00 

1962. 

Tnlon  College,  Lincoln. 

Nebr. 

l^nlverslty  of  Nebra.<ika,  Lincoln. 
York  Colle(te,  York. 

Ravenna  .Seoltlc  World  s  Fair  Band  Commit- 

250.00 

1962. 

tee,  Ravenna.  Nel)r. 

In  ltt«2  infill  Us  were  allocate<l  to  the  al>ove- 

Salvation  Army.  Hastings.  Nebr 

2,000.00 

1961. 

named  colleges  and  universities  with  the 

Willa  Cather  Pioneer  Memorial,  Red  Cloud, 

6,ooaoo 

I960. 

exoentloR  of   Luther  Junior   Colleite  and 
McCook   Junior   Collene   which   did   not 

Nebr. 

participate  In  the  national  defense  student 
loan  proffram. 

Total                    

i^osaoo 

ZLl'— 

Neliraska  Wesleyan  I'niver.slty,  Lmcoln,  Nebr. 
Northwestern  Military  and  Naval  Academy, 

8,000.00 

1 

1962 

Total  confribulions 

1,  264. 147. 03 

r 

1      / 

Lotteries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoKo,  I  Include  a  statement  I  made 


on  the  television  program.  "Congres- 
sional Conference"  broadcast  over 
WOR-TV,  channel  9,  New  York,  on  Sun- 
day, May  12,  1963,  concerning  the  recent 
New  Hampshire  law  legalizing  lotteries. 
My  statement  follows: 

It  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
sovereign  State  of  New  Hampshire  oould 
have  passed  a  law  legalizing  lotteries.  The 
scandalous  history  of  lotteries  in  many  of 
otir  States  during  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  should  have  stayed  the  hand  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Governor  from  signing  this 
sweepstaite  bill.    That  history  1«  replete  with 


chicanery,  bribery,  and  plain  thievery. 
Tickets  were  forged,  races  were  rigged,  and 
proceeds  diverted.  Officials  were  corrupted. 
For  example.  In  Lovilsiaxia,  a  New  York  syndi- 
cate was  org&nizefi  to  run  the  lottery.  It 
paid  some  $40  million  for  the  privilege  and 
reaped  the  staggering  reward  of  ^2  bil- 
lion. It  accomplished  this  by  bribery  and 
all  manner  and  kinds  of  a'rulduggery.  Scan. 
dais  moimted  untU  this  sordid  business 
became  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent 
citizens  and  the  Loulslaoa  lottery  law  was 
repealed  in  18M. 

Just  as  Loulsiiina  and  other  lottery  States 
could    not   prevent   syndicates   of    gamblers 
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from  muscling  In.  New  Hamp«hlre  vUl  not 
b*  able  to  stop  mobatera  and  gangsters  tronx 
using  tills  lottery  as  a  feeding  ground  for 
underworld  ciiaracterB. 

This  ventxire  will  be  p*ttemed  on  the  Irlsli 
Sweepctakes  and  will  be  based  on  two  hone 
races  a  year.  Tickets  will  cost  tS  and  a 
winner  could  collect  upward  ot  taoo.OOO  and 
tickets  will  be  sold  In  State-operat«d  liquor 
stores.  There  are  only  about  000.000  resl- 
dants  of  New  Hampshire.  If  one- half  of 
tlMM  people  boxight  lottery  tickets,  there 
would  be  less  than  a  million  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  prices  and  running  expenses,  making 
the  race  hardly  worthwhile.  New  Hampahlre, 
therefore,  will  depend  largely  on  the  sale 
of  tickets  to  tourists  and  out-of-State 
residents. 

New  Haimpshlre  falls  to  reckon  with  her 
host.  There  are  on  the  statute  books  today 
Federal  laws  passed  as  a  result  of  the  lottery 
scandals  which  deny  the  use  of  the  malls  to 
fiirther  any  lottery.  These  laws  make  It  a 
crime  to  carry  lottery  tickets  across  State 
lines.  Newspapers  conveying  news  of  the 
lottery  sweepstakes  cannot  be  deposited  in 
the  malls.  Federal  statutes  regarding  lot- 
teries are  very  pervsAlve.  It  Is  Illegal  to  use 
interstate  wire  communication  facilities  for 
transmission  yt  bets  or  betting  information 
on  penalty  of  line  or  Imprisonment.  There 
is  a  similar  biin  on  foreign  lotteries  such  as 
the  Irlah  8w»>iMtakes.  Also,  the  Postmaster 
General  may  :'orbUl  the  payment  to  a  person 
receiving  "lottery  mail**  or  winnings  as  a 
resxilt.  It  Lb  also  unlawful  to  broadcast  any 
lottery  Information  on  radio  or  television. 
Thus,  InterstJite  facilities  cannot  be  legally 
used  in  connection  with  lotteries.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  cf  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  these  laws.  It  will 
be  dlllicult  tc  do  so  but  as  long  as  they  are 
on  the  statute  books,  they  must  be  adhered 
to  and  sanctions  must  be  invoked  against  the 
offenders. 

The  lottery  may  bring  New  Hampshire  easy 
money  to  oMset  an  ever-rising  budget,  but 
who  are  the  victims?  The  poor  and  the  Indi- 
gent who  can  least  afford  It.  Liottery  panders 
to  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  gam- 
bling. The  hope  to  win.  however  remote.  Is 
ever  present.  It  is  wealth  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  It  la  argued  that  we  have  bingo, 
parlmutuel  horse  racing,  therefore,  why  not 
a  lottery?  It  Is  true  we  have  forms  of  legal- 
ized gambling,  but  why  widen  the  oppor- 
tunities any  further?  What  we  have  U  bad 
enough.  Why  expand  the  enco\iragement  to 
easy  riches,  ta  the  will-o'-the-whlsp  of  easy 
money?  And  why  lure  racketeers  to  a  new 
legalized  form  of  gambling?  New  Hamp- 
shire's example  may  be  followed  in  other 
States.  Rho<le  Island  and  Vermont  are 
already  considering  a  lottery  bill. 

Oovemor  Bllng.  of  New  Hampshire,  prom- 
ises honest  administration.  I  tell  him  that 
It  will  take  a  miracle  if  he  can  have  any 
kind  of  honest  administration  of  a  lottery 
because  the  opportunities  for  crookedness 
are  so  pervasive. 


Hot  Line  Coald  Be  a  Trap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  failure  of  President  Kennedy  to  deal 
realistically  with  Khrushchev.  I  fear  the 
proposed  hot  line  between  Washington 
and  Moecow  could  be  a  trap  which  would 


coat  the  United  States  dearly.  Without 
the  foundation  of  a  firm  and  bold  policy 
on  our  part  and  some  evidence  the 
President  will  not  be  taken  In  by  Soviet 
duplicity.  I  believe  we  should  move  very 
cautiously  in  this  area. 

Somewhat  the  same  fears  are  set  forth 
In  an  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  May  12.  which  I  Include  at  this 
point: 

The  Hot  Link 

Technical  studies  got  underway  In  Geneva 
the  other  day  on  the  proposed  hot  line  to 
link  Washington  and  lioscow.  'The  pur- 
pose of  the  direct  telephone  Une  is  to  pre- 
vent the  triggering  ot  a  nuclear  war  by 
accident. 

High  hopes  are  held  in  some  quarters  for 
the  linkup,  but  it's  hard  to  see  why.  The 
Russians  are  no  more  likely  to  be  truthful 
over  a  telephone  or  teletype  than  they  are 
over  a  conference  table. 

It  has  long  been  a  Communist  maxim  that 
promises,  like  pie  crusts,  are  made  to  be 
broken.  With  this  approach,  the  Reds  have 
t>ambooEled  the  West  many  times  In  the" 
past  two  decades,  but  the  magic  is  wearing 
off.  Pew  people  in  this  country  now  believe 
anything  the  Ootnmunlsts  say. 

Last  October  18  Soviet  Porelgn  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  and  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynln  went  to  the  White  House  and  as- 
sured the  President  that  Cuba  was  not  re- 
ceiving offensive  weapons. 

The  Russian  officials  knew  that  Cuban 
missile  sites  were  then  in  the  nr\A\  stage* 
ot  construction.  They  also  knew  that 
American  photo  planes  had  spotted  the 
bases,  yet  they  looked  the  President  in  the 
eye  and  lied  like  troopers. 

If  the  President  ever  has  to  make  the  de- 
cision to  launch  or  not  to  launch  our  nu- 
clear weapons,  surely  he  will  txoi  give  much 
weight  to  promises  by  men  of  this  stripe, 
whether  they  are  given  in  person  or  over  a 
hot  line. 

The  Kremlin's  strategy  Is  unchanged  since 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the  solidify- 
ing of  Communist  principles  and  power  by 
Lenin  In  the  early  twenties.  That  strategy, 
in  Lenin's  words,  is  "to  delay,  to  deceive,  to 
lie  and  conceal,  to  advance  one  minute  and 
retreat  the  next." 

Washington  continues  to  spar,  and  to 
hope,  for  a  change  in  that  strategy.  But 
MoecoWs  goal  of  world  domination  Is  pur- 
sued relentlessly,  regardless  of  strategies, 
ajid  irrespective  of  whether  the  boss  is 
Lenin,  Stalin,  Malenkov.  or  Khrushchev. 

The  hot  line  Is  Just  what  It  says.  It  is 
hot — for  us — If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be 
duped  and  mlaled. 


Hoase  Doctor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PEKWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  George 
W.  Calver  has  served  with  distinction 
as  Capitol  physician  for  the  past  35  years 
and  K  was,  therefore,  most  gratifying 
to  read  the  fine  feature  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Capitol  Hill  newspaper. 
Roll  Call,  in  its  edition  of  Wednesday, 
May  8,  1963,  which  expresses  the  senti- 
ments of  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  Senate  very  well,  I  am  sure.    It  gives 


me  a  great  deal  of  personal  pleasure  to 
submit  for  today's  Ricord  the  afore- 
mentioned article  from  Roll  CalL 
The  article  follows; 
Keeping  the  Nation's  lawmakers  fit  and 
healthy  has  been  the  Job  of  Capitol  Physi- 
cian George  Wehnes  Calver  for  the  past  36 
years. 

Known  as  the  dean  of  Federal  physicians. 
Dr.  Calver  was  honored  at  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day by  House  Speaker  John  W.  McCokmacx. 
of  Massachusetts.  Vice  President  Ltkdon  B. 
Johnson,  and  a  group  of  Government  phy- 
sicians. 

For  the  spry  and  well-liked  Calver,  the 
event  was  something  of  a  culmination  of 
his  many  years  of  service  to  Congressnden 
and  Senators.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
he  had  received  even  a  slight  bit  of  pubUc 
recognition. 

Actually,  the  ceremonies  in  his  honor  at 
the  luncheon  were  a  complete  surprise  to 
Dr.  Calver.  The  event  was  sponaored  by  the 
Council  of  Federal  Medical  Directors  for 
Occupational  Health,  a  new  organization  de- 
voted to  improving  on-the-job  medical 
treatment  in  the  Government. 

When  he  Joined  his  medical  colleagues  for 
lunch  in  the  Senate  banquet  room  of  the 
Capitol.  Dr  Calver  was  presented  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  honorary  life  membership  in  the 
Council. 

The  award  was  made  to  Calver  "in  recog- 
niUon  and  appreclaUon  of  his  Inspiring  lead- 
ership in  the  promoUon  and  elevation  ot  the 
profession  of  occupational  medicine  and  for 
his  great  worth  and  dlaUncUon  as  a  physi- 
cian and  benefactor  of  humanity  and  serv- 
ice to  the  United  SUtes  of  Amerlca." 

Vlce  President  Johnson  told  the  luncheon 
that  Dr.  Calver  had  been  hU  personal  phyai- 
cian  for  years,  and  that  he  had  the  highest 
respect  for  him.  These  sentlmenU  were 
echoed  by  the  Speaker,  who  also  said  he  had 
known  the  doctor  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Allen  S.  Cross.  Council  president  and 
physician  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
to  the  luncheon  that  Dr.  Calver  has  faced 
numerous  challenges  In  his  Capitol  career. 

"Watching  over  the  health  of  the  Nation's 
legislators  as  they  carry  out  the  responsi- 
blllUes  of  their  high  office,  he  has  frequently 
been  on  round-the-clock  duty  during  con- 
tinuous sessions,"  Cross  said.  "Although  hU 
role  is  not  unlike  those  of  an  occupational 
health  physician  serving  employees  in  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  significance  of  the 
work  •  •  •  has  often  Imbued  his  ministra- 
tions with  a  sense  of  drama." 

Dr.  Cross  cited  the  case  of  one  asthmatic 
legislator,  in  obvious  distress,  who  insisted 
on  sUylng  at  the  Capitol  until  the  vote  on 
a  vital  measure.  Caring  for  such  determined 
public  servants  U  one  duty  of  Dr.  Calver, 
whose  prospective  patients  are  subject  to 
more  stress  than  almost  any  other  group. 

In  another  case  during  Calver's  long  car- 
eer, a  down-but-not-out  lawmaker  demanded 
that  he  be  brought  to  the  Capitol  on  a 
stretcher  so  that  he  could  cast  his  vote. 

Taking  care  of  the  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress also  Imposes  a  greater  than  normal 
need  for  strict  medical  discretion.  Aware 
that  speculation  on  the  health  of  a  Congress- 
man can  be  a  campaign  Issue,  he  refuses  to 
dUc\iss  any  of  his  work  with  anybody  but 
the  patients  themselves. 

One  recent  case  which  must  have  come 
under  Dr.  Calver's  care  was  former  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn.  who  suffered  for  months  of 
malignant  cancer  unknown  to  anybody  but 
his  closest  associates.  After  seeing  through 
a  large  part  of  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram in  1961.  Mr.  Sam  left  for  Bonham.  Tex., 
where  the  cancer  ultimately  claimed  his  life. 
While  he  was  In  Washington,  however,  the 
veteran  Speaker's  secret  was  never  revealed. 
Treating  the  ailing  lawmaker  is  Important 
when  the  mortality  rate  is  10  to  15  per  Con- 
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gress.    In  the  87th  Congress,  7  percent  of  the 
Senate  and  eight  Representatives  died. 

Dr.  Calver  regards  prevention  of  sickness 
as  one  of  his  most  important  functions.  As 
Dr.  Cross  put  It  Friday,  "He  has  carried  out 
the  beet  traditions  of  occupational  medicine 
by  fostering  a  higher  quality  of  preventive 
care  and  strengthening  the  teamwork  of 
the  occupational  and  personal  physician." 

Dr.  Cross  pointed  out  that  the  life  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  that  of  anyone  else, 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars. 
But  he  'taid  the  Nation  has  a  vested  interest 
In  conserving  its  leadership  resources. 

In  his  preventive  work.  Dr.  Calver  places 
primary  emphasis  on  the  prevention  of  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  and  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  urged  to  have  an  electrocardiogram 
taken  and  a  thorough  physical  examination* 
made  each  year. 

Some  measxire  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  found  in  the  70-percent  reduc- 
tion in  deaths  from  coronary  disease  -among 
Oongressmen  since  Dr.  Calver  took  office  S6 
years  ago. 

Another  phase  of  the  prevention  program 
Involves  physical  fitness,  a  legislative  branch 
activity  which  Dr.  Calver  sponsored  long  be- 
fore it  became  the  vogue  at  the  White  House. 
Dr.  Calver  stresses  a  weight  control 
schedule  and  physical  exercise.  This  lias 
been  encouraged  by  the  installation  ot  a 
gymnaslimi  in  the  New  Houee  Office  Build- 
ing with  equipment  ptirchased  largely  from 
the  Members'  own  pockets. 

When  the  new  Rayburn  House  Office 
Building  Is  opened  next  year,  it  will  include 
an  expanded  gym  with  better  facilities  for 
exercise — as  weU  as  the  old  handbaU  court. 

Matching  a  swlnunlng  pool  now  used  by 
Senators,  the  Rayburn  building  wlU  boast 
a  pool  for  House  Members.  When  the  public 
last  year  found  out  about  the  planned  House 
pool,  the  initial  reaction  was  adverse.  Then 
Oongressmen  revealed  that  it  was  virged  by 
Dr.  Calver  for  health  reasons,  and  th««'s 
been  hardly  a  word  of  criticism  since. 

A  naval  career  officer  since  1913,  Dr.  Calver 
eomes  from  a  long  family  of  physicians.  His 
father  was  a  doctor.  His  two  daughters  are 
nuuTled  to  doctors,  one  a  Navy  captain 
stationed  in  Florida  and  the  other  the  dean 
of  the  U.S.  Navy  Medical  School.  His  wife  is 
not  a  doctor  but.  as  chairman  of  the  Gray 
Ladles  of  the  Red  Cross  In  Washington,  su- 
pervises 600  women. 

Dr.  Calver  was  bom  In  Washington,  D.C., 
where  he  received  his  medical  degree  from 
George  Washington  University  in  1912.  He 
took  his  residency  at  Providence  Hospatal 
before  becoming  a  service  physician. 

As  the  result  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
House,  the  Navy  assigned  Dr.  Calver  to  duty 
at  the  Capitol  in  1928  to  be  in  attendance  on 
the  sessions  of  Congress.  The  lawmakers 
must  have  liked  him.  because  In  1931  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  to  prohibit  his  trans- 
fer unless  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  doctor  has  been  here  ever  since, 
althoxigh  he  has  risen  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  retired,  in  the  Navy. 


Wect  Virginia  Postmaster  Wins 
Oatstanding  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VTXOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Emery  Woodall.  postmaster  of  Hamlin, 
W.  Va.,  has  performed  long  and  honor- 
able service  to  the  people  of  the  Lincoln 


County  area.  There  have  been  so  many 
occasions  that  he  has  risen  above  the 
traditional  call  of  duty  that  many  have 
come  to  expect  the  unusual  from  Mr. 
Woodall  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Therefore,  It  came  as  no  surprise  to 
many  when  this  fine  West  Virginian  rose 
to  the  occasion  whMi  the  emergency 
flood  situation  struck  southwestern  West 
Virginia  on  March  12  and  13,  1963.  I 
was  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  Post- 
maters  Woodall  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  for  a  special  presentation 
ceremony  recently.  At  this  ceremony, 
Mr.  Woodall  was  presented  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  with  a  superior  ac- 
complishment certificate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Woodall  serves  an 
area  where  some  of  the  finest  people  In 
the  Nation  live.  Hamlin  for  many  years 
has  been  the  home  of  Col.  Charles  E. 
"Chuck"  Yeager.  the  first  man  to  fly  a 
plane  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound, 
whom  this  House  honored  with  a  special 
"Chuck"  Yeager  Day  not  long  ago.  Many 
wonderful  people  make  up  this  commu- 
nity. Not  the  least  of  these  Is  Post- 
master Woodall's  charming  family.  I  am 
very  proud  of  his  beautiful  North  Caro- 
lina-educated daughter,  now  doing 
graduate  work  in  France,  who  exceeded 
anything  North  Carolina  could  produce 
in  carrying  oCT  many  beauty  crowns 
while  away  from  home. 

But  I  want  to  get  back  now  to  talk 
a  minute  about  Hamlin's  famous  post- 
master. When  faced  with  a  dangerous 
jobs  to  do  during  the  critical  flood  situa- 
tion, he  did  what  every  West  Virginian 
would  do  under  the  circumstances:  he 
did  his  duty.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  text  of  the 
letter  written  to  Emery  Woodall  by  A.  E. 
Newton,  Regional  Director  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  dated  April  26,  1963: 

Aran.  26,  1963. 
Mr.  Emert  Woodall, 
Postmaster, 
Hamlin,  W.  Va. 

Dkab  Mb.  Woodall:  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  with  this  letter  a  superior  ac- 
complishment certificate  in  recognition  of 
your  outstanding  performance  during  the 
emergency  fiood  conditions  in  the  Lincoln 
County,  W.  Va.,  area  March  12  and  13,  1963. 

During  this  period  several  incidents  of  ex- 
emplary service  were  reported.  However,  the 
most  outstanding  were  your  personal  efforts 
during  this  crisU.  Your  determination  and 
courage  to  act  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions represents  the  epitcnne  of  dedication. 
When  the  highway  became  too  flooded  for 
motor  vehicles  to  operate,  you  personally 
carried  the  mall  by  foot  over  the  mountain 
from  Hamlin  to  West  Hamlin  so  that  it 
could  be  dispatched  to  Huntington.  This 
Is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  your  long 
postal  career  which  is  indicative  of  your 
loyalty  to  the  postal  service  and  to  the  pa- 
trons whom  you  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

During  the  past  30  years  there  have  been 
many  similar  fiood  conditions  In  your  area, 
and  you  have  always  managed  to  get  the 
mall  through  personally  by  foot,  boat,  or 
other  means. 

I  wish  to  personally  commend  you  and  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  as  weU  as  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  Postmaster  General,  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  will  be  filed  in  your 
official  personnel  folder. 
Sincerely, 

A.  K.  NcwTON, 
Regional  Director^ 


HsfT.  Jobii  S.  Bfi^dlctoB,  Pastor-Educator 


EXTENSIO.»f  OP  R^ylARKS 

OF 

HON.  HIIGH  L.  CAREY 

or  HXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednescay.  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
sorrow  that  I  nDte  the  passing  of  a  dis- 
tinguished priest  and  educator  from  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York,  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  John  S.  Middleton,  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New 
York  City.  Monsignor  Middleton  was 
well  known  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
In  many  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
It  is  signiflcant  that,  since  1952.  he  was 
the  pastor  of  the  oldest  church  in  New 
York  City  and  the  parish  where  the  first 
parochial  school  was  established  In  1800. 
Monsignor  Middleton  served  as  Cardinal 
Spellman's  secretary  of  education  from 
1947  to  1950,  preceding  his  appointment 
to  St.  Peter's.  It  was  the  clarity  of  vi- 
sion and  spiritual  insight  of  Monsignor 
Middleton  and  many  men  like  him  that 
has  made  the  parochial  school  system 
a  strong  contributor  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  His  voice  is  now  stilled  but 
his  spirit  will  live  on  as  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  believe  the  strength  of  our 
school  system  must  not  be  diminished 
by  embracing  material  realities  to  the 
exclusion  of  spiritual  realities. 

I  Include  Monsignor  Middleton's 
obituary  from  the  New  York  Times, 
May  15.  1963: 

Msgr.  John  Stanislaus  Middleton,  Roman 
Catholic  educator,  author,  and  pastor  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  at  18  Barclay  Street  for  the 
last  11  years,  died  yesterday  at  the  Benedic- 
tine Hospital  in  Kingston.  N.T.  He  was  63 
years  old. 

Monsignor  Middleton.  who  was  ordained 
40  years  ago,  was  a  frequent  si>eaker  at  com- 
munion breakfasts,  graduation  ceremonies, 
and  various  public  events.  He  spoke  out 
often  and  sharply  on  such  subjects  as  birth 
control,  secularism,  communism,  the  in- 
struction of  youth  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Bom  here,  the  cleric  attended  Pordham 
Preparatory  School  and  Pordham  Univer- 
sity, where  he  received  a  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy degree  in  1936.  After  completing  bis 
undergraduate  education  at  Pordham,  he 
studied  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary  in  Yonkers 
and  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

After  his  ordination  In  1923.  Monsignor 
Middleton  was  chaplain  and  Instructor  at  the 
Newman  School  in  Lakewood,  N.J.,  and  was 
a  lecturer  In  philosophy  at  Georgian  Court 
College  there,  and  at  Pordham  University. 
Later  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  of  America  and  archdlocesan 
director  of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine.  In  1931  he  became  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  and 
taught  there  untU  1949. 

HELD    EDUCATION    POST 

In  1947  Monsignor  Middleton  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  education  to  Cardinal 
Spellman.  and  he  hel<J  that  post  until  1952, 
when  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Peter's. 

In  1947  he  was  one  of  seven  priests  in  the 
New  York  Archdiocese  named  by  Pope  Plus 
XII  as  private  chamberlains  with  the  title 
of  very  reverend  monsignor.  Six  years  later. 
Pope  Piiis  xn  named  him  prothonotary 
apostolic  with  the  title  of  right  reverend 
moneignor. 

Monsignor  Middleton  lashed  out  at  Amer- 
ican  higher    education   In   a   baccalaureate 
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■ddreaa  at  th.t  College  of  New  Rochelle  In 
1933.  chaLX\^xi%  that  American  colleges  and 
unlTeraitlai  tuul  "robbed  man  of  his  soul." 

"AtheUnt."  be  aaaerted.  "walka  about  our 
American  naUtutlona  of  learning  deocMUted 
wltb  the  multicolored  doctor's  gown.  An 
unhinged  ethics  clothes  Itself  In  soft  gar- 
ments and  Is  camouflaged  by  grand  man- 
ners." 

WASMKS    AGAINST    ICATZEIALISM 

To  a  gr:iduatlng  class  at  Pordham.  Mon- 
slgnor  Mlddleton  advised  against  embracing 
DOAterlal  realities  to  the  exclusion  of  splr- 
Itxial  realities.  He  said  that  a  liberal  degree 
was  a  mere  formality  If  It  did  not  make  of 
the  graduate  a  spiritual  man. 

In  1050.  Consignor  Mlddleton  asserted  that 
prohibiting  aid  of  any  kind  of  religion  In 
any  form  Indirectly  gave  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  forces  of  irrellglon. 

"The  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state,"  he  said,  "will  result  eventually  In  the 
sepcu^tlon  of  governipent  and  religion.  In 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  a  priv- 
ileged place  seems  to  be  granted  to  those 
who  have  no  religion." 

Monslgnor  Mlddleton  was  the  author  of 
"Recent  Realism  In  American  Phlloaophy" 
(199«),  "ChrUt  and  the  Priest'  (1038).  "Uv- 
Ing  for  Ood"  (1934).  "A  Handbook  of  the 
Oonlratemlty  of  Christian  Doctalne"  (1937) 
and  "Her  Silence  Speaks"  (1942). 

Uonslgnor  B^ddleton  Is  siirvlved  by  two 
sisters,  the  Misses  Dorothy  and  Mae  Middle- 
ton,  of  Tonkers. 

A  pontlflctU  mass  will  be  celebrated  by 
Cardinal  Spellman  at  St.  Patrick's  on  Friday 
at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  Cemetery.  Hawthorne,  N.Y. 


West  VUlafe:  A  Test  Tobe  b  City 
Planning 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
h&s  been  said  about  the  need  for  an 
Imaginative  timing  and  planning:  for  city 
renewal  and  in  particular  city  housing. 
Recently  a  group  of  citizens  in  the 
Oreenvich  Village  area  of  Manhattan 
did  something  positive  and  constructive 
about  it.  Having  first  opposed  a  plan 
for  massive  bulldozing  of  their  residential 
and  small  business  community,  they  then 
came  up  with  a  sensible  and  less  ex- 
pensive plan  of  their  own  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  neighborhood.  The 
group  Is  known  as  the  West  Village  Com- 
mittee and  its  spark  is  Mrs.  Jane  B. 
Jacobs,  author  of  an  important  book  on 
urban  planning  entitled  "The  Death  and 
Life  of  Great  American  Cities." 

On  Sunday,  May  12,  Jerome  Zukosky 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote  a 
thoughtful  and  provocative  story  on  the 
work  of  the  West  Village  Committee.  It 
is  well  written  and  highly  readable.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  are  interested  in  urban  renewal  and 
city  planning  will  find  Mr.  Zukosky's 
article  of  great  Interest,  possibly  to  their 
own  communities. 

The  article  follows : 


Wbt  VnxAGE:  A  Tnrr  Tubs  im  Orrr 

PLAMIflMO 

(By  Jerome  Zukosky) 

The  r\indown  manufacturing  and  ware- 
house district  along  the  Hudson  River  piers 
of  lower  Manhattan  oiay  seem  hardly  more 
thsm  another  piece  of  land  that  In  time  wlU 
also  go  the  way  of  most  other  obsolete  areas 
on  this  everchanglng  Island. 

Change  U  certain.  The  land  lies  along  the 
western  fringe  of  Greenwich  Village.  Several 
blocks  to  the  east,  the  rebuilt  10th  century 
brick  row  bouses  and  new  luxury  apartments 
mix  with  well  maintained  tenements,  coffee 
and  book  shops.  Italian  grocerystores  and 
cafes  that  help  give  the  Village  Its  peculiar 
charm  and  make  It  one  of  the  flneet  high- 
rent  residential  neighborhoods  of  Manhattan. 

The  existence  of  the  underdeveloped,  rela- 
tively cheap  land  side  by  side  with  the  bur- 
geoning Village  guarantees  cliange.  What 
win  take  the  place  of  the  parking  lots  and 
old  buildings,  however,  has  become  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  battles 
over  urban  renewal  and  housing  ever  waged 
in  New  York  City.  And  because  of  a  peculiar 
circumstance,  the  land  has  been  turned  Into 
a  test  tube  In  which  are  mixed  elements  o* 
an  Increasingly  bitter  national  debate  over 
the  techniques  and  theory  of  lu-ban  renewal 
and  city  planning. 

The  experiment:  Can  a  neighborhood, 
using  Its  own  resources,  plan  Its  redevelop- 
ment and  Improvement  alone  without  the 
usual  financial  and  planning  aids  from  city 
agencies  and  more  satisfactorily  than  If  such 
aid  had  been  used? 

A  small  group  among  the  roughly  2,000 
resldenU  of  the  West  Village,  as  the  neigh- 
borhood Is  called.  last  week  came  up  with  a 
plan  designed  to  prove  a  community  can  do 
jiist  this. 

In  scope,  the  plan  at  first  glance  may  seem 
insignificant.  The  West  Village  committee 
proposed  a  project  of  up  to  475  five-story 
apartment  buildings  for  the  open  land  alon« 
the  west  side  of  Washington  Street.  Until 
recently  the  site  has  been  roofed  with  a 
tresUe  carrying  an  abandoned  railroad 
freight  spur. 

kALSZO  rUNDS  TO  financx  plannino 
The  conununlty  worked  hard  during  the 
past  15  months  to  raise  more  than  $3,600 
to  finance  the  planning,  much  of  which  was 
performed  by  the  White  Plains.  N.T.,  ofllce  of 
the  respected  Chicago  architectural  firm  of 
Perkins  8t  Will. 

The  advantages  of  the  pUn.  It  is  claimed, 
are  that  It  will  displace  no  one.  yield  middle- 
Income  housing  (at  about  $30  a  room  a 
month) .  require  no  public  funds  to  buy  land, 
and  preserve  the  character  and  human  seals 
of  the  siUToundlng  neighborhood. 

Althotigh  one  might  quibble  with  the  pro- 
spective delights  of  Uvlng  In  a  five-story 
walkup  In  such  an  area,  the  West  Villagers 
are  confident  such  hoiislng  Is  attractive 
enough  to  win  tenants  easily.  They  may  be 
right. 

The  circumstances  that  transforms  this 
modest  experiment  into  something  else  again 
is  the  fact  that  In  the  heart  of  the  West 
Village.  In  a  modem  townhouse  rebuilt 
from  a  candy  store,  lives  Mrs.  Jane  B.  Jacobs, 
author  and  chief  Ideologue  of  the  West  VU- 
lage  Committee.  Late  In  lOfll,  Mrs.  Jacobs 
published  "The  Eteath  and  Life  of  Great 
American  Cities."  a  powerful  denunciation 
of  pubUc  housing  and  urban  renewal  plan- 
ning whose  Imagery  Is  now  commonplace 
among  critics  of  urban  planning. 

iNHmiAN    IMAOX    OF    PBOJECTS 

Wltliln  the  last  few  years,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  urban  renewal  and  planning  have 
entered  the  domain  of  serious  Intellectual 
exercise.  A  large  body  of  the  new  criticism, 
that  of   Lewis   Mumford,   for   example,   has 


found  support  for  a  critique  that  roundly 
condemns  Government-aldefl  redevelopment 
and  the  forces  at  work  In  contemporary 
urban  society  perceived  by  the  crlUcs  as 
nu>ldlng  renewal  efforts. 

The  Image  of  projects  as  Inhumem  bar- 
racks, for  example,  owes  much  to  the  popular 
work  of  critics  such  as  Mrs.  Jacobs.  Her 
book  also  made  axiomatic  the  view  that 
centralized  planning  by  local  and  Feder.il 
ofllclals  must  produce  these  massive  and 
sterile  ranks  of  huge  buildings,  segregating 
families  by  income  and  destroying  existing, 
communities. 

Mrs.  Jacobs'  book  also  propounded  a  novel 
Idea:  If  such  planning  were  carried  out  and 
controlled  by  resldenU  of  small  communities 
or  neighborhoods  within  the  city  without 
outside  Interference,  the  result  would  be 
superior  planning  and  gradual  Improvement 
of  housing  conditions  without  expensUe 
subsidies  or  bureaucratic  redtape. 

This  Ideology  has  had  a  wide  audience. 
The  Ideas  have  attracted  reformers  well  to 
the  left  on  the  political  spectrum  as  well  as 
Intransigent  opponents  of  any  centralized 
government  Intervention  In  American  life 
on  the  far  right.  To  opponents  of  Mrs. 
Jacobs'  school  of  thought,  the  critique 
smacks  too  much  of  a  simple  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  in  any  given  neighbor- 
hood for  a  variety  of  self-interests.  To  an 
alarming  degree,  they  say.  the  critique  has 
become  part  of  a  dangerously  widespread 
distrust  of  the  ability  of  goveriunent  to  work 
with  citizens  to  Improve  living  conditions. 
At  bottom,  they  maintain,  it  Is  a  more  or 
less  explicit  attack  on  the  viability  of  the 
democratic  process. 

AK     AKXA     FOTTlfD     TO     TEST     tDKAS 

Unlike  most  academic  argiunents.  this  one 
has  entered  ti\e  earthy  and  contentious 
world  o*  real  life.  Shortly  before  her  book 
came  out,  Mrs.  Jacobs  and  her  colleagues  In 
the  West  VUlage  found  a  perfect  area  In 
whlcb  to  test  their  Ideas.  Sixteen  blocks  of 
the  West  Village,  from  Hudson  Street  on  the 
east  to  the  Hudson  River  on  the  Wert;  West 
11th  Street  on  the  north  to  Morton  Street 
on  the  south,  were  designated  by  the  city 
planning  conunlsslon  as  blighted  and  suit- 
able for  urban  renewal. 

Mrs.  Jacobs  and  others — attorneys,  store- 
keepers, artists,  writers  of  everything  from 
advertising  copy  to  novels,  housewives — 
formed  the  Committee  to  Save  the  West 
VUlage.  To  save  it,  that  U.  from  urban 
renewal. 

The  committee  managed,  throughout  1961, 
to  stage  a  remarkable  series  of  protests  at 
city  hall  and  within  the  community  unllkn 
any  ever  seen  here  during  a  community 
debate  over  renewal  and  housing. 

The  group  charged  that  the  city  had  actu- 
ally planned  a  large-scale  demolition  of  most 
properties  In  the  area  and  had  made  agree- 
ments with  private  builders  to  permit  huge 
apartment  houses.  Proposed  renewal  of  the 
West  Village,  the  committee  argued,  would 
duplicate  all  other  renewal  projects  being 
built  here  at  that  time  and  In  most  other 
cities  as  well. 

The  city  planning  commission,  then  under 
the  chairmanship  of  James  Felt  (who  Is  still 
a  member  but  no  longer  chairman),  stead- 
fastly denied  any  concrete  plans  had  been 
formulated,  nor  would  any  be  until  a 
thorough  study  of  the  area  was  made  and 
after  consultation  with  the  neighborhood 
leadership.  TTie  designation  was  to  permit 
the  city  to  apply  for  $350,000  of  Federal 
funds  to  undertake  the  study^ 

The  commission,  at  one  key  public  hear- 
ing that  began  early  on  Jxily  7,  lOfll,  and 
lasted  without  pause  until  4  the  next  morn- 
ing, promised  that  any  new  housing  would 
not  cause  demolition  of  sound  existing 
buildings,  would  be  built  to  fit  Into  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood,  would  pro- 
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Tide  a  variety  of  rent  levels  and  would  in 
addition  eliminate  the  xinsafe  patterns  of 
streets  choked  with  heavy  trucking  and 
eliminate  most  of  the  garages,  filling  sta- 
tions, truck  terminals  and  decrepit  com- 
mercial buildings  that  now  Utter  the  neigh- 
borhood. In  addition,  park  areas  now  ab- 
sent would  be  provided. 

Such  techniques  are  now  being  used  in  the 
design  of  new  renewal  projects  here. 

This  new  emphasis  on  conuniuiity  con- 
sultation. In  fact.  Is  one  reason  behind  the 
lengthy  delays  that  plague  most  new  large- 
^cale  renewal  projects. 

Unfortunately,  as  tiie  commission  con- 
ceded, every  renewal  project  then  under  con- 
struction had  been  planned  under  the  aegis 
of  Robert  Moses,  whose  slum  clearance  com- 
mission had  directed  renewal  In  New  York 
until  early  in  19€0.  when  Mr.  Felt  succeeded, 
after  5  years  of  struggle.  In  reorganizing  and 
reforming  both  the  personnel  and  planning 
of  renewal,  Mr.  Felt  also  set  up  the  hoxislng 
and  redevelopment  board  as  the  new  agency 
to  carry  out  the  plans. 

In  effect,  both  the  new  planners  and  the 
outraged  villagers  shared  the  same  view  of 
past  renewal  efforts.  The  only  difference  was 
that  the  cltlaens  of  the  West  Village  simply 
did  not  believe  anything  different  was  pos- 
sible. 

"It  had  a  certain  uiu^al  and  almost  dream- 
like quality,"  said  the  official  commission  re- 
port of  the  hearing  on  the  long  nl^ht  In  mid- 
summer, 1961.  The  report  went  to  unusual 
lengths  to  attempt,  as  It  put  It,  to  get  to 
"the  heart  of  the  Issue  and  the  natiu-e  and 
underlying  basis  of  the  opposition"  in  what 
has  since  become  a  classic  study  of  commun- 
ity rebellion  against  renewal  in  the  city. 

rXAKZD    BUIXDOZINO    OT    KNTIRK    AKXA 

To  the  commission  members,  the  Issue 
was  not  simply  "Ignorance  or  pilsunderstand- 
Ing"  of  the  city's  proposal  to  study  the  area. 
It  noted  that  many  of  the  61  speakers  against 
the  proposal  were  apparently  certain  It  would 
lead  inevitably  to  bulldoelng  the  entire  area. 

"But  this  was  not  the  nature  of  the  criti- 
cism expressed  by  the  highly  sophisticated 
and  articulate  opp>oeltlon  leadership,"  the 
report  continued.  "They  knew  what  the 
commission  was  proposing.  They  had  read 
all  the  proposals,  all  the  statements.  Indeed, 
they  gave  evidence  of  having  analyzed  them 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, word  by  word.  Their  opposition  was 
bcwed  on  two  premises  which,  whether  ex- 
pllclty  or  Impllclty  stated,  provided  the  basic 
theme  for  most  of  their  statements.  •   •   • 

"The  first  premise  was  that  neither  the 
city  planning  conunlsslon  nor  the  housing 
and  redevelopment  board  nor,  by  implication, 
any  public  ofllclals,  mean  what  they  say,  can 
be  believed  or  can  be  trusted  to  do  what  they 
say  they  Intend  to  do.  •    •   • 

"The  second  premise,  less  widely  shared 
but  still  pervasive,  was  that  any  public  in- 
tervention for  renewal  Is  per  se  harmful, 
that  all  public  renewal  and  housing  pro- 
grams are  by  nature  destructive  and  that 
only  local  residents.  If  left  to  their  own  ef- 
forts, without  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, can  bring  about  the  renewal  of  the 
city.  This  might  be  considered  the  laissez- 
faire  theory  of  urban  renewal." 

Whatever  the  motive  for  suspicion,  the  re- 
port said.  It  had  been  "fanned  Into  the  con- 
suming fire  of  Irrational  opposition." 

MATOH   ORDERED   REPLANmNG    END 

Ignoring  the  report.  Mayor  Wagner,  then 
In  the  midst  of  a  mayoralty  campaign,  or- 
dered the  commission  to  drop  any  replan- 
nlng  of  the  West  Village.  Early  last  year, 
the  commission  dropped  the  designation  of 
blight  also,  although  to  the  last  It  main- 
tained that  the  charm,  diversity  and  mixture 
of  shops  and  apartments  in  one  part  ot 
Greenwich  Village  was  not  the  same  as  the 
mix  of  garages,  warehouses,  tenements  axtd 
other  land  uses  in  the  western  fringe. 


In  effect,  one  neighborhood  seceded  from 
cltywlde  efforts  to  replan  Manhattan.  Since 
then  another,  and  somewhat  slmUar,  nelgh- 
bcvhood,  called  the  Cobble  HIU  section  of 
Brooklyn  Heights,  also  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  proposals  to  redevelop  the  area. 

But  the  West  VUlagers  have  gone  one 
unique  step  further.  "The  West  Village 
Plan  for  Housing,"  a  detailed  brochure  Is- 
sued last  week,  fulfilled  their  promise  that 
the  neighborhood  would  direct  Its  own  Im- 
provement.- With  luck  the  experiment  may 
bear  fnilt. 

The  West  Village  committee  Is  seeking  a 
sponsor  to  Invest  $870,000,  which  its  bro- 
chure indicated  would  be  needed  to  finance 
the  venture.  They  have  submitted  the  plan 
to  the  Joint  pension  fund  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Association  and  the 
New  York  Shipping  Association  and  last 
week  Thomas  Gleason,  counsel  to  the  fund, 
which  he  said  contains  over  $30  million,  said 
the  plans  are  receiving  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  bank  that  administers  the  fund. 

The  West  Village  plan  flgiires  that  the 
land  It  reqxilres  should  be  available  at  $12 
a  square  foot  or  less  and  even  with  gen- 
erous allowances  for  rising  construction 
costs,  apartments  could  rent  for  about  $30 
a  room.  The  only  pubUc  aid  required  for 
financing  would  be  low-interest  mortgage 
loans  for  90  percent  of  the  total  $8.7  mU- 
llon  cost  that  would  be  provided  by  the  New 
York  State  Division  of  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Renewal. 

PUOTNERS'     APPROVAL    IS     REQUIRED 

City  Planning  Commission  approval  would 
be  required  of  two  moves.  One  Is  rezoning 
the  land  from  manufacturing,  which  It  is 
now.  to  residential.  The  second  would  be 
approval  of  the  site  for  low-Interest  mort- 
gage loan  financing.  Both  approvals  are 
expected  to  be  forthcoming  easily  If  no  sub- 
stantial technical  or  legal  problem  Is  raised. 

The  plan  presents  an  impressive  chal- 
lenge. The  West  VUlagers  also  hope  to  use 
the  proposed  apartments  for  longshoremen 
and  other  working  families  and  thus  retain 
the  population  mix  of  an  area  rapidly  chang- 
ing into  an  upper  Income  and  mlddie-ln- 
come  neighborhood.  The  old  Irish  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  tenement  dwellers 
In  the  area  have  been  moving  away.  St. 
Veronica's  elementary  school  will  close  next 
month.  Only  165  pupils  remain;  two  dec- 
ades ago  more  than  1,000  children  attended. 
Whether  longshoremen,  who  bring  home 
about  $120  a  week,  will  find  the  walkups  at 
$30  a  room  a  month  attractive  Is  another 
question.  Some  critics,  notably  James  J. 
Kirk,  business  agent  for  Local  947  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association,  a 
Villager  for  62  of  his  66  years  and  a  leader 
among  civic  groups*there,  are  skeptical;  be 
figxires  the  proposed  housing  will  fill  with 
the  "arty"  people  and  small  property  owners 
that  provide  the  support  of  the  West  VU- 
lage Committee,  the  newcomers  to  the  Vil- 
lage along  the  docks. 


1$  It  Time  To  Abandon  Nadear  Weapon$ 
Secrecy  and  Security? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
events  in  the  past  few  weeks  seem  to 
bring  Into  focus  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  Nation  should  Eibandon  poli- 
cies of  secrecy  and  security  respecting 


its  nuclear  weaponry.  One  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  publication  in  the  near 
future  of  a  book  by  Ralph  de  Toledano 
entitled  "The  Greatest  Plot  in  History." 
The  book  narrates  the  chilling  story  of 
Soviet  espionage  which  transmitted 
America's  nuclear  secrets  to  the  Kremlin 
during  the  late  1940's.  The  other  was 
the  recent  announcement  of  Dr.  Robert 
Oppenheimer  as  this  year's  recipient  of 
the  prestige  laden  as  well  as  lucrative 
Fermi  Award.  Should  the  award  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  restoration  of  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer's  security  clearance  as  has  been 
hinted,  would  not  this  amount  effectively 
to  abandonment  of  nuclear  weapons 
secrecy  and  security?  Those  who  are 
now  taking  very  seriously  their  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  Nation's  nuclear  se- 
crets might  surely  have  cause  to  wonder 
why  they  do  so.  That  is  why  I  feel  the 
policies  of  secrecy  and  security  of  nu- 
clear weapwDns  are  coming  up  for  reex- 
amination. Unfortunately  that  reex- 
amination is  not  a  direct  one,  but  comes 
in  rather  an  oblique  way.  Directly  or 
obliquely,  my  feeling  is  that  these  secrets 
should  continue  to  be  safeguarded. 

The  following  item  appearing  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  on  May  10,  written 
by  Its  editor,  Stan  Evans,  contributes 
some  understanding  to  the  issue: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  May  10,  1963] 
How  Moscow  Stolx  the  A-Bomb 
(By  Stan  Evans) 

The  recent  dispute  over  Dr.  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheimer tias  revived  the  long-dormant  is- 
sue of  Internal  security  In  the  U.S.  atomic 
energy  project. 

Too  few  Americans  know  the  full  story 
of  Soviet  espionage  and  policy  subversion  in 
our  nuclear  establishment,  or  the  appalling 
laxness  of  U.S.  officialdom  In  protecting  our 
most  vital  secrets.  Part  of  the  reason  Is  that 
the  story  has  never  been  told  In  one  place  in 
all  its  detai^. 

Fuclis.  the  Rosenbergs,  May,  Pontecorvo; 
these  and  other  names  In  the  galaxy  of 
nuclear  plunder  have  appeared  only  In  what 
seem  to  be  Isolated  episodes.  They  are  viewed 
as  random  cases.  Individual  spies  who  were 
caught  or  exposed  and  whose  history  Is  over 
and  done  with. 

Yet  these  people  were  In  truth  small  seg- 
ments of  a  vast  apparatus  which,  far  from 
disappearing  Into  the  past,  still  exists  and 
still  threatens  American  secvulty. 

How  the  various  elements  meshed  together 
has  now  been  put  down  on  paper  In  one 
place  where  It  Is  accessible  to  the  public. 
The  Job  has  been  adroitly  undertaken  by 
the  News  columnist,  Ralph  de  Toledano,  In 
a  forthcoming  book  entitled  "The  Greatest 
Plot  In  History  (EXuell,  Sloan  &  Pearce).  In 
it,  Toledano  traces  the  various  threads  of  the 
Soviet  espionage  network  from  the  1930's  to 
the  present.  It  Is  a  dismaying  chronicle  of 
Communist  deceit  and  non-Communist 
vapidity. 

Moscow's  theft  of  the  most  awesome 
weapon  of  the  ages  Is  not  merely  absorbing 
history;  the  saga  contains  important  lessons 
for  the  here  and  now.  as  the  attitudes  which 
aUowed  this  unparalleled  larceny  to  happen 
are  being  revived  all  over  again.  The  $50,000 
award  to  Oppenheimer,  In  particular,  has 
been  the  occasion  for  a  flood  of  the  old 
rhetoric  which  haunted  U.S.  security  officers 
In  the  1940'B. 

We  are  now  being  told  that  we  ought  to 
be  nice  to  Oppenheimer  and  repent  our 
security  mania  of  1954  because,  after  all, 
"there  is  no  secret"  where  things  like  atomic 
energy  and  space  technology  are  concerned. 
So  why  be  beastly  to  Oppenheimer  Just  be- 
cause  be   was  a   little  careless  In   choosing 
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h\M  friends?  Thlj  was.  of  course,  the  line 
adopted  by  vaajxy  atomic  sclentlBts  In  tb« 
early  days  aa  an  argument  against  having 
tight  security  regulations  In  the  first  place. 

With  a  few  honcM^ble  exceptions,  the  Idea 
of  keeping  Communists  out  of  our  high- 
priority  governmental  affairs  was  sneered  at 
by  those  then  entrxisted  with  the  national 
destinies.  Toledano  quotes  Col.  John  Lans- 
dale,  Jr..  uecxulty  officer  In  the  atomic  energy 
program,  concerning  the  atmosphere  In 
which  anttsecrecy  enthusiasms  took  root 
and  flowered: 

"In  the  War  Department  I  was  being  sub- 
jected to  pressure  from  military  superiors, 
from  the  White  Houae  and  every  other  place, 
because  I  dared  to  stop  the  commissioning  of 
a  group  of  IS  or  20  undoubted  Cooununlsts. 
•  •  •  I  stood  up  In  front  of  General  McNarney 
then  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
had  him  tell  me  that  I  was  riilnlng  people's 
careers  and  doing  damage  to  the  Army  be- 
cause I  stopped  the  commissioning  of  the 
political  commissar  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade,  and  he  guy  was  later  commlsaloned 
on  direct  orders  from  the  White  House." 

With  such  addled  notions  dancing  In  offi- 
cial heads,  and  with  the  Communists  work- 
ing overtime  to  steal  anything  portable,  It 
la  not  surprising  the  Soviet  apparatus  har- 
vested the  best  fruits  of  our  atomic  project: 
there  was  in  fact  "no  secret"  tor  the  simple 
reaaon  that  Moscow  rapidly  learned  every- 
thing know  to  our  own  technicians. 

The  antlaecrecy  argument  was  premised 
on  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  atomic  fis- 
sion was  widely  understood.  But  as  Tole- 
dano points  out.  the  purpose  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear  project  was  to  translate  principles 
Into  performance.  The  secret  of  the  bomb 
was  a  matter  of  engineering  technique.  It 
was  a  real  secret  and  a  crucial  one.  It  was 
stolen  by  the  Communists  In  large  part 
because  security  was  disparaged,  ridiculed. 
and  crippled  by  a  passel  of  arrogant  scien- 
tists— who.  Incidentally,  did  a  very  good  Job 
of  keeping  the  same  secret  away  from  the 
Nazis. 

Thoae  are  a  few  facts  to  keep  in  mind  as 
the  pro-Oppenhelmer  agitation  fioats  anew 
the  old  argiiments  of  the  1940'b.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  much  foolish  propaganda.  Toleda- 
no's  excellent  survey  of  these  facta  Is  highly 
recommended. 


Repeal  Wartime  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF   mrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Representative 
Dbrwinski.  one  of  the  oustanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  appeared  recently  be- 
fore my  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  support  of  the  repeal  of  wartime  excise 
taxes.  He  believes,  and  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly, that  the  time  has  come  to 
abolish  these  taxes  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  Justification. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Blue  Island  Sun 
Standard  of  Illinois,  following  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi's  presentation: 

World  Wah  II  Is  Over 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Dxbwinski.  Fourth 
District.  Illinois,  who  maintains  his  district 
office  in  the  Blue  Island  Post  Office  BuUdlng, 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  last  week,  and  asked 
their  support  In  helping  to  repeal  the  war- 
time excise  taxes  which  are  still  In  force  In 
these  United  States. 


These  were  Imposed  as  World  War  n  emer- 
gency measures,  but  are  atlU  on  the  books. 
all  these  years  later.  Our  Congressman's  at- 
tempt, at  this  time.  Is  not  his  first  to  try  to 
abolish  these  taxes,  and  he  thinks,  as  do 
many  others,  that  such  taxes  stlU  being  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  are  a  de- 
cided deterrent  to  the  country's  economy. 

The  biggest  winner  of  all.  U  hU  effort  U 
successful,  will  be  the  consumer.  Practically 
everyone  In  the  country  periodically  and  fre- 
quently buys  producU  carrying  these  excise 
taxes.  But  Derwinski's  Job  ahead  Is.  not  an 
easy  one.  due  to  several  factors.  One  Is  the 
muddled  tax  situation  in  general.  Another 
Is  the  apparent  Indifference  In  some  Influen- 
tial circles  to  the  problem. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  conunentlng 
ou  the  matter,  has  said  that  once  the  major 
tax  bill  Is  out  of  the  way.  "I  certainly  think 
there  should  be  a  general  look  at  excises  to 
see  If  there  Is  not  a  better  way  to  rearrange 
them  or  if  some  of  them  should  be  modified, 
changed,  eliminated,  or  have  something  done 
to  them."  This,  as  a  spokeeman  for  the 
American  RetaU  Federation  observes.  U 
"hardly  a  comfort."  It  Is  vague,  and  It  shoves 
the  problem  Into  an  Indefinite  future. 

Expressions  of  consumer  feelings,  which 
certainly  must  be  on  the  side  of  repeal  of  the 
wartime  excise  taxes,  would  be  extremely 
helpful — there  are  a  lot  more  consumers  than 
there  are  makers  and  sellers  of  the  good* 
Involved.  And  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  repeal  of  emergency  taxes,  now  tiiat  the 
particular  emergency  has  long  peisled.  should 
be  part  and  pcu-cel  of  the  tax  reform  program. 


The  Debt  Ceilinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  19f3 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  §athou«h 
I  think  that  we  should  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  a  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt.  I  am  not  convinced  tht  we  can  c<mi- 
slder  the  debt  ceiling  as  such  either  as 
a  valid  indicator  of  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  U.S.  Gkjvemment  or  as  a  major 
tool  of  fiscal  policy.  True,  requiring  a 
debt  limit  can  be  useful  if  It  focuses  the 
public  mind  on  the  general  problems  of 
fiscal  policy. 

We  must  remember .Jiowever,  that  the 
debt  ceiling  is  only  a  minor  part  of  the 
whole  complex  fiscal  picture.  By  fo- 
cusing only  on  it  and  by  making  it  the 
whole  picture,  we  may  well  be  led  to 
promote  inflexible  policies  which  could 
cost  us  very  dearly. 

Today's  rapidly  changing  world  dic- 
tates flexibility  in  fiscal  matters  and  not 
tight  inflexibility.  Managing  the  Gov- 
ernment's fiscal  problems  is  a  day-to-day 
operation  characterized  by  fluidity.  In 
this  context  setting  rigid  limits  on  the 
debt  can  force  the  administration  to 
deal  in  fiscal  subterfuge.  This  was  most 
graphically  demonstrated  during  the  Ei- 
senhower years  when  the  administration 
made  such  a  major  issue  out  of  reducing 
the  debt  that  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling 
naturally  was  embarrassing  even  when 
they  needed  the  money.  To  get  that 
money  the  administration  at  times  re- 
sorted to  devices  that  circumvented  the 
usual  appropriation  process  and  the  debt 
ceiling.  That  these  devices  of  subterfuge 
which    the    Eisenhower    administration 


was  forced  to  use  were  costly  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  figures  foimd  on  page 
11  of  the  Legislative  Analysis  of  H.R. 
6009  by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute in  a  paragraph  which  I  now  quote 
to  you. 

The  AEI  notes  that — 

On  several  recent  occasions  these  devices 
were  specifically  used  to  circumvent  the  debt 
celling.  In  19M.  for  Instance,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  went  Into  the  money 
market  and  borrowed  slightly  over  tl  bil- 
lion In  short-term  notes  and  turned  this 
money  over  to  the  Treasury.  Because  It  was 
the  CCC.  and  not  the  Treasury  doing  the 
borrowing.  Interest  rates  were  higher.  Ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  the  additional  cost 
of  this  operation  was  about  $10  million.  In 
1057  and  1958.  during  the  debt  celling  diffi- 
culties of  that  period,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  was  utilized  as  a  go- 
between  to  provide  cash  for  the  Treasury. 
Fannie  Mae  borrowed  by  Issuing  Its  own 
notes  and  the  coet  of  this  operation  was  said 
to  have  amounted  to  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion more  than  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
Treasury  had  done  the  borrowing  itself.  The 
Federal  Government  used  Its  secondary  lines 
of  credit  and — as  a  result — paid  a  higher 
cost  for  this  credit.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Treasury  has  also  turned  some  of  Its  gold 
Into  new  money  to  meet  debt  celling  fiscal 
problems.  This  occurred  in  1953  and  again 
in  early  1958.  and  can  be  said  to  have  had 
undesirable  effects  upon  our  gold  stock. 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
argument  for  unlimited  spending  and  a 
ceilingless  debt.  It  is  simply  a  case  for 
allowing  the  administration  the  neces- 
sary flexibility  to  manage  the  debt  efiQ- 
ciently  and  properly  in  order  to  get  the 
money  it  needs  to  keep  going.  Certainly 
no  one  is  more  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  the  debt  than  I  am. 
The  service  charges  on  the  debt  which 
are.  after  all,  the  real  burden  here  now 
constitute  the  second  highest  Item  In  the 
budget  surpassed  only  by  expenditures 
for  national  defense.  This  means  that 
money  which  could  be  spent  In  the  pri- 
vate economy  or  on  useful  and  needed 
public  projects  is  being  drained  off  Into 
servicing  the  debt.  Moreover,  the  Inter- 
est on  the  Federal  debt  represents  a 
drastic  shift  in  wealth  from  the  lower  In- 
come groups  to  the  higher  Income  sec- 
tors of  the  economy. 

Certainly  then,  the  burden  of  the  debt 
is  of  great  concern  to  me.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  proper  way  for  Congress 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  debt  and 
fiscal  ix)licy  is  through  the  appropria- 
tion process  not  by  clamping  costly  rigid- 
ity on  the  national  debt.  To  appropriate 
money  for  the  administration  and  then 
to  force  the  administration  into  expen- 
sive subterfuge  through  debt  ceilings  Is 
downright  Irresponsible  and  Congress 
should  not  do  it. 
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A  Thoaght  Aboat  Youth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  ABELE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  ABELE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious 
problems  confronting  our  young  people 


in  obtaining  employment  merit  more 
serious  consideration  by  public  oflBclals, 
civic  leaders,  and  educational  author- 
ities. 

A  constructive  and  realistic  approach 
to  this  problem  Is  contained  In  an  ed- 
itorial In  the  Oallipolls  Dally  Trlbime, 
April  18,  1963.  The  editor  does  not  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  of  placing  all 
the  blame  for  this  problem  on  the 
parents  and  schools,  but  correctly  points 
out  that  along  with  the  parents,  schools 
and  Industry,  our  youth  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  utilize  their  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
In  their  efforts  to  prepare  themselves  for 
useful  employment. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  Thought  About  Yottth 
There  Is  a  growing  hue  and  cry  throughout 
the  country  concerning  the  terrific  increase 
in  the  number  of  youth  in  our  country  that 
are  imemployed.  It  sl^ould  also  be  the  con- 
cern of  the  residents  of  Oallia  County.  We 
predict  that  It  will  get  much  worse  before  It 
get*  better  because  It  Is  going  to  take  special 
attention  and  the  retooling  of  much  of  our 
educational  program  to  bring  about  the 
change.  In  an  area  like  our  own  the  school 
systems  are  hard  pressed  to  even  keep  up 
with  the  minimum  standards  of  education 
as  set  by  the  State.  In  a  country  not  too  far 
away  they  are  about  to  close  down  some 
substandard  high  schools  that  cannot  meet 
those  standards.  How  can  we  expect  a  fringe 
area  to  do  much  more  than  the  minimum, 
and  in  some  Instances  they  cannot  even 
mount  the   minimum. 

There  is  the  charge  that  American  educa- 
tion Is  turning  millions  of  young  people 
into  unemployables  because  the  Jobs  that 
they  are  being  trained  for.  Jobs  that  are  In 
a  diminishing,  and  In  some  Instances,  van- 
ishing supply.  There  are  some  that  say  It 
is  even  a  national  scandal.  In  some  respects 
we  feel  that  the  statements  are  a  little  out 
of  line  when  they  say  that  80  percent  of  the 
youth  are  being  Ignored,  and  the  reference 
Is  to  that  group  who  do  not  go  to  college. 
We  find  that  there  are  even  many  people 
coming  out  of  college  who  are  not  prepared 
for  the  situation  that  faces  them.  Many 
students  are  getting  their  degree  and  theij 
find  that  they  have  to  go  on  to  graduate 
school  to  prepare  for  something  specific.  That 
is  a  story  that  Is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Its 
only  solution  is  in  the  constant  guidance 
of  youth  into  fields  of  Interest  that  they 
are  fitted  tor  and  wUl  take  into  account  the 
constant  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  Job  opportunities  In  the  future. 

There  are  some  Government  planners  that 
say  that  there  is  no  unemployment  problem 
which  could  not  be  cured  by  a  rise  In  the 
economic  growth  of  our  country.  There  Is 
some  truth  In  that  statement  but  such 
growth  is  not  always  spread  evenly  and  what 
might  help  persons  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  filter  through  to  those  where 
It  Is  most  needed.  Recently  we  were  stag- 
gered by  a  report  coming  out  of  a  neighbor- 
ing State  where  over  $100,000  was  spent  by 
the  Government  to  train  painters  and  weld- 
ers for  Jobs  In  a  plant  with  a  big  Govern- 
ment contract.  Maybe  we  are  all  wrong  but 
there  has  always  been  an  opportunity  to 
learn  such  trades  In  specialized  schools  and 
In  the  normal  labor  channels.  The  total 
blame  should  not  be  placed  on  the  schools. 
A  young  person  who  wants  to  be  assured  of 
a  Job  could  no  doubt  approach  many  crafts- 
men and  certain  concerns  right  here  In  Gallia 
County  and  gain  part-time  experience  that 
would  be  good  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment. Often  too  Is  the  overlooked  fact  that 
the  basic  things  learned  In  school,  while 
seemingly  impractical  are  essential  tools. 
The  ability  to  read  a  set  of  Instructions  and 
understand  them. 


Challenfct  of  the  Fntare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7. 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  Birch  Bayh,  addressed 
the  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Young  Democrats  In  San 
Francisco.  His  remarks  indicate  a  clear 
Insight  to  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
and  are  so  noteworthy  I  recommend 
them  to  my  colleagues : 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  bt  U.S.  Senator 
Birch  Bath,  or  Indiana,  at  Annual  Con- 
vention OF  THE  California  Federation  of 
Young  Democrats,  San  Francisco,  Mat  4, 
1963 

I  am  happy  to  have  b«n  Invited  to  Join 
you  tonight  at  this  anntial  convention  of 
the  California  Young  E>emocratfi.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  young  Democrat  and  prouder 
still  of  the  work  our  organization  is  doing 
In  support  of  the  programs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  of  the  administration  of 
John  P.  Kennedy.  The  work  of  the  Young 
Democrats  in  the  State  of  Indiana  during 
the  past  year  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess we  had  at  the  polls  last  fall  and  in  my 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  can  be 
proud  and  we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  always  looked  to  the 
young  pe<^le  in  our  party  and  asked  them 
to  Join  in  the  programs  of  progress  for  the 
country.  I  believe  the  reason  our  party  has 
become  the  olde«<t  political  party  in  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  it  has  had  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  to  look  to  Its  younger  mem- 
bers for  new  ideas,  new  ways  of  solving  the 
problems  of  each  day. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  accepted  for  our  generation 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  pledged  that  we 
would  carry  it  proudly,  successfully  in  the 
challenging  da3rs  that  lie  ahead.  In  the  days 
which  have  followed  that  ceremony  he  has 
certainly  carried  the  torch  high  and  led  our 
country  and  the  free  world  well.  He  needs 
our  support,  he  needs  the  suppcHt  of  all 
the  people  in  this  Nation  in  order  to  bring 
the  progress  that  Is  needed  to  keep  America 
strong  and  free  and  to  develop  a  world 
In   which  freedom   can  flourish. 

As  a  nation  we  are  moving  into  a  period 
of  unprecedented  challenge  and  one  of  un- 
precedented opF>ortunity.  We,  as  younger 
pec^le,  must  share  the  challenge  Just  as  we 
will  benefit  from  the  opportunities  which 
wUl  be  provided. 

The  challenge  Is  simple  to  define.  We  are 
faced  simply  with  the  problem  of  providing 
the  benefits  of  our  proeperoxis  society  and 
ovir  way  of  life  for  the  ever-lncreeslng  num- 
bers of  citizens  in  America.  We  muct  do  this 
In  a  time  when  science  and  technology  is 
rapidly  displacing  the  need  for  human  skills 
and  hximan  energy.  Those  most  severely  af- 
fected by  this  problem  are  the  young  people 
and  we  as  young  people  must  do  our  i>art  In 
providing  the  answers  and  solut^ns  which 
will  be  necessary. 

Before  the  end  of  this  decade  we  will  be- 
come a  country  of  more  than  200  mlUlon  In- 
habitants, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  we 
will  be  a  country  of  nearly  300  million  In- 
habitants. We  must  provide  the  homes, 
schools,  and  most  imp<»i&ntly  the  Jobs  to 
keep  pace  with  this  dynamic  growth  In  pop- 
ulation. The  statistics  of  growth  are  stagger- 
ing. Diiring  the  next  8  years  26  million  new 
young  workers  will  come  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  machines  are  replac- 
ing people  at  a  fantastic  rate.     To  provide 


employment  for  both  new  and  displaced 
workers  and  to  solve  the  unemployment 
problems  by  1970,  we  must  create  250.000  new 
Jobs  each  month  during  thla  period. 

The  need  f<»'  uiuiilled  labor  has  reached 
a  minimum  level  and  we  cannot  expect  any 
rise  In  this  demand  In  the  future.  Addition- 
al ^llls  and  training  will  be  needed  by  any- 
one who  seeks  employment.  Yet  during  the 
decade  ahes^,  we  can  expect  that  3  out 
of  every  10  school  children  will  not  finish 
high  school.  Only  2  out  of  10  now  in  grade 
school  will  finish  college.  Emplo3rment  pro- 
jections on  the  other  hand  indicate  that  the 
beet  Job  opportunities  will  occ\ir  in  profes- 
sional and  technical  areas  that  require  poet- 
high-8Chooi  training. 

In  eduoition  we  must  seek  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Instruction — cope  with  the 
tremendous  problem  of  additional  numbers 
of  children  coming  into  the  schools  in  the 
future,  ^'e  must  increase  the  oppcM-tunitles 
and  IncentlTes  for  all  Americans  to  develop 
talents,  complete  their  education,  and  con- 
tinue self -development   through  life. 

The  quality  ot  education  la  determined 
primarily  by  the  quality  ot  the  teacher.  We 
are  fortu:iate  in  having  thousands  of  well- 
trained  &ad  dedicated  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try today,  Yet  one  out  of  every  five  teachers 
in  the  United  States  has  either  not  been 
certified  by  the  State  as  qualified  to  teach  or 
has  faUod  to  complete  4  years  of  ooUege 
study.  In  the  field  of  Engllah,  between  40 
and  60  percent  ot  the  secondary  school- 
teacher* lack  the  minimum  requirement  ot 
a  coUeg^e  major  in  that  subject.  Thxis  it  is 
not  vurprtslng  that,  largely  because  of  un- 
satisfactory elementary  and  secondary  school 
Instruction,  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
now  required  to  devote  a  great  amount  of 
their  resources  on  remedial  iengn«h  courses. 
Good  teachers,  moreover,  need  good 
schoc^  In  which  to  teach.  Last  year  over 
1,500.000  children  were  in  overcrowded  class- 
rooms and  an  estimated  3  znUlion  others 
were  studying  anaid  grossly  substandard 
health  and  safety  conditions. 

In  many  areas  the  education  of  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  the  culturally  de- 
prived, the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped and  the  gifted  required  specially 
designed  programs  which  simply  are  not 
available  at  all. 

The  value  otf  a  proper  education  cannot 
be  overstated.  President  Kennedy  sum- 
marized distinctly  the  value  of  education  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  ediicatlon  earlier 
this  year.  Education,  he  said.  Is  the  key-  •' 
stone  in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  Nation's  strength  and  oppor- 
tunities than  our  traditional  system  of  fre«, 
universal  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion coupled  with  the  wlde^read  availability 
of  college  eduiiatlon. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  arch  of  freedom. 

we  must  be  prepared  today  to  move  forward 

to  more   aggressive  programs  of  education. 

The  President  has  pr^ented  a  comprehensive 

.national  education  program. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  thought  control  pro- 
gram. It  Is  rather  a  program  designed  to 
enable  the  U.S.  Government  to  assist 
State  and  l<Kal  school  units  to  meet  the 
serious  problem  which  Is  of  great  national 
Interest.  State  and  local  school  units  will 
still  control  their  own  programs.  However, 
more  overaL'  resources  will  be  utilized  In  the 
vital  area  of  education. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  State  legislature. 
I  did  everyi;hlng  I  could  to  Increase  the  em- 
phasis on  education  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
Yet  we  we.-e  almost  universally  opposed  by 
those  Republicans  who  would  pinch  pennies 
and  sacrifice  a  first-class  educational  system. 
If  State  governments  and  local  communities 
will  not  meet  the  needs  of  educating  their 
young,  then  we  must  move  forward  and  move 
forward  rapidly  to  provide  the  type  ot  com- 
prehensive educatl6nal  program  presented 
by  the  President. 
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In  addition  to  thU  Increased  emphasla  on 
our  educational  aTStem,  we  must  provide 
opportunity  for  tboae  people  now  in  tlie  labor 
mATlwi  wbo  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
proper  vocational  training  and  we  must  also 
provide  for  Xtipa*  people  wbo  will  not  secure 
adequate  training  from  high  school  eltlMr 
bemuse  of  poor  counseling  or  dropping  from 
school  prior  to  graduation.  To  do  this  the 
President  has  presented  a  program  for  youth 
opportunities.  We  In  the  Senate  hsTS  passed 
the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  bill 
which  win  provide  more  Job  training  op- 
portunities for  young  people.  This  program 
ts  designed  for  those  young  people  who  are 
in  need  of  help  •  •  •  the  unensployed  •  •  • 
the  unskilled  •  •  •  the  unwanted.  R  Is  In- 
tended to  boost  the  economy  r^xice  un- 
employment, reduce  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  train  more  yoiing  people  wbo  would 
otherwise  be  Idle. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  will  employ 
15.000  jroung  men  In  forest  recreation  areas. 
Federal  funds  wUl  be  provided  for  half  the 
wages  and  related  costs  for  young  people 
employed  on  local  projects  offering  useful 
working  experience  ta  nonprofit  community 
This  program  Is  modest  and  It  Is 
itlal.  It  Is  a  cooperative,  local -Federal 
approach.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  act  and  act  favorably 
on  this  program  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
In  addition  to  those  programs  to  train  and 
retrain  the  youth  of  America,  let  us  not 
overlook  the  program  which  hss  been  Initi- 
ated by  the  admlnlslratlon  to  rehabilitate 
those  older  workers  who  are  presently  unem- 
ployed because  they  do  not  possess  the  skills 
needed  by  space  age  Industry.  The  man- 
power training  program,  although  still  in  Its 
Infancy.  Is  designed  to  take  idle  workers  out 
of  the  unemployment  line  and  return  them 
to  the  production  line.  This  Is  another  effort 
presently  being  made  under  President  Ken- 
nedy's leadership  to  provide  a  work  force 
which  Is  sufficiently  skilled  and  trained  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 

We  as  Democrats,  to  be  worthy  of  our  tra- 
dition as  a  party  of  the  people,  must  remain 
dedicated  to  theee  an*  other  Important  pro- 
grams which  are  essential  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  our  great  Nation  but  also  to  the 
futxire  of  each  Individual  American. 


Japan  Foriiithes  Cuba  With  Five  Funing; 
Ships 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CAuroaMTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

^  Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  Com- 
munist Cuba  has  acquired  from  Japan 
five  modem,  long-range  Ashing  trawler- 
type  ships  equipped  with  all  technical 
equipment  according  to  a  news  rejxyrt. 

Eighty  Japanese  technicians  are  re- 
portedly in  Cuba  to  teach  the  Cubans  in 
the  use  of  these  boats.  Ostensibly  these 
vessels  are  to  be  used  to  develop  a  Cuban 
tuna  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  significance  of  the 
creation  of  a  Cuban  tuna  fleet  on  the 
tuna  industry  generally,  which  requires 
cooperation  among  all  interested  parties 
as  a  means  of  preserving  and  developing 
tuna  resources — something  we  can  hardly 
expect  from  Castro — there  are  serious 
Implications    to    the    Cuban    Govern- 


ment acquiring;  modem,  electronically 
equipped  trawlers  which  can  be  used  for 
many  illicit  purposes  such  as  to  perform 
espionage  missions  and  related  activities 
for  the  Communists.  It  Is  possible  that 
this  is  the  type  of  trawlers  which  were 
observed  off  Cape  Canaveral  attempting 
to  gather  information  on  our  space 
launching  today. 

What  action  did  the  State  Depart- 
ment take  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  fur- 
nishing of  these  vessels  to  Castro?  What 
other  examples  along  these  lines  are  tak- 
ing place  even  though  we  supp>osedly  are 
making  an  effort  to  prevent  the  flow  of 
goods  of  this  nature  to  Cuba?  The  news 
report  is  based  on  a  Havana  radio 
broadcast.  Does  this  mean  that  if  our 
authorities  had  this  information,  it 
slAply  wasn't  released? 

The  action  by  Japan  in  sending  these 
ships  to  Cuba  certainly  runs  counter  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  It  calls.for  an  intensification  of 
our  efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  goods 
which  will  be  used  to  build  up  Castro's 
ability  to  entrench  his  Communist  gov- 
ernment further  and  to  arm  Cuba  for  ag- 
gression and  subversion  in  Latin 
America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  a 
news  story  on  the  shipment  of  Japanese 
vessels  to  Cuba  by  Mr.  Charles  Keeley 
of  the  Copley  News  Service: 

Washington. — Japan  has  sent  ships  and 
technicians  to  Cuba  to  establish  a  tuna  In- 
dustry. 

The  State  Department  say*  It  assimies  the 
Cuban -Japanese  agreement  Is  probably  to 
provide  partial  payment  by  the  Japanese  for 
Cuban  sugar. 

Japan  1b  the  free  world's  largest  Importer 
of  Cuban  sugar.  It  bought  $2«,675.859  worth 
In  1961.  according  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  $15  million  dtirlng  the  first  6 
months  of  19«2. 

The  agreement  calls  for  80  Japanese  tech- 
nicians and  5  modem,  long-range  ships,  each 
with  a  300- ton  capacity,  according  to  an  of- 
ficial announcement  by  Havana  radio. 

Cuba  has  never  had  a  tuna  Industry. 
Bonlto.  lobster,  and  shrimp  are  canned  and 
exported,  but  tuna  was  Imported  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Japanese  action  appears  contrary  to 
US.  efforts  with  lU  Western  Allies  to  seal 
off  Cuba  economically.  But  the  Commerce 
Department  says  Japan.  In  accordance  with 
U.S.  requests.  Is  attempting  to  find  other 
sources  for  Its  sugar  needs. 

The  Japanese  technicians  will  remain  In 
Cuba  for  1  year,  according  to  the  official 
Cuban  announcement.  Already,  It  adds,  they 
have  helped  double  Cuban  fishing  quotas. 
The  5  Japanese  ships,  each  manned  by  IS 
Japanese  and  18  Cubans,  brought  in  1.8 
million  pounds  of  tuna  and  other  fish  dur- 
ing their  first  30-day  trip  to  sea,  Cuban 
officials  announced. 

When  the  Japanese  leave,  they  say.  "Cuban 
youths  •  •  •  graduates  of  the  fishing  school 
Victoria  de  Glron  •  •  •  will  take  charge  of 
the  ships." 

The  announcement  said  the  Japanese 
ships  are  equipped  with  the  latest  electronic 
gear  and  SO-mlle  trotllnee.  The  tuna  Is 
packed  In  0-ounce  cans,  while  other  fish  wlU 
be  sold,  unprocessed,  to  the  public,  the 
Cubans  said. 

In  1963.  Japan  Imported  431.482  metric 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar,  according  to  Commerce 
Department  flgtires. 


Cairo  Maintains  Boiidnp  in  Yemen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  tnrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESSaTTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  I  recently 
proposed  to  sever  American  assistance  to 
the  nations  like  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, which  expend  their  own  resources 
for  the  purchase  of  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment or  engage  in  the  proliferation  of 
missile  weapons  systems.  Jeopardizing 
world  peace.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  additional  evidence  of 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  duphcity. 
I  refer  to  an  authoritative  new  report 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  and 
have  requested  permission  for  its  inser- 
tion in  the  Record. 

The  Times  report  shows  how  Nasser 
reneged  on  an  agreement  worked  out  by 
the  United  States  for  a  withdrawal  of 
Egyptian  troops  from  Yemen  and  actu- 
ally only  rotating  Egyptian  units,  thus 
betraying  the  United  Nations  which  is 
seeking  to  bring  about  disengagement  of 
the  contending  forces  and  deceiving  the 
United  States.  This  illustrates  how  ap- 
peasement of  Nasser  only  encourages  his 
attempts  to  subvert.  Infiltrate,  and  over- 
throw by  aggression  his  neighboring 
states  in  his  drive  for  power  and  domina- 
tion. 

This  provides  further  evidence  of  the 
need  to  end  subsidizing  of  this  dictator 
who  is  no  more  trustworthy  than  I>u- 
valier  of  Haiti  or  Castro  of  Cuba, 

The  New  York  Times  article  of  May  15. 
1963.  follows: 

Cairo  Maintains  Builouf  in  Temkn 
(By  Max  Prankel) 
Washtngtok;  May  14. — United  Arab  Re- 
public troops  have  been  moved  Into  as  wcU 
88  out  of  Yemen  In  the  last  2  weeks  despite 
Cairo's  promise  to  reduce  Its  Involvement  In 
Yemen's  clvU  war. 

Reports  from  the  Middle  ESiat  Indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  recent  rotation  of  about 
a.OOO  Egyptian  soldiers  In  Yemen,  Hardly 
any  reduction  of  the  total  United  Arab  Re- 
public force  of  28.000  men  has  been  effected. 
The  Egyptians  have  been  the  main  prop  erf 
the  antlmonarchlst  regime  of  President  Ab- 
dullah al-Salal.  who  Is  under  attack  from 
royalist  tribesmen. 

Administration  officials  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  reports,  although  there  were 
Indications  that  they  had  similar  Informa- 
tion. They  Intend  to  continue  to  preta 
President  Gamal  Abdcl  Nasser  for  compliance 
with  the  agreement  worked  out  by  the  United 
States  and  turned  over  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  say  that  they  have  little  power  to 
alter  the  Yemen  situation. 

The  disengagement  accord  was  represent- 
ed as  a  compromise  to  prevent  a  war  over 
Yemen  between  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Its  principal  Arab  antagonist.  Saudi' 
Arabia.  Officials  have  acknowledged  that  the 
agreement  was  merely  a  diplomatic  ratifica- 
tion of  a  Saudi  defeat  In  the  dispute. 

The  agreement  vras  worked  out  by  Ells- 
worth Bunker,  a  retired  U.S.  diplomat,  after 
0  months  of  fighting  In  Yemen  threatened 
to  spread  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  primi- 
tive nation  on  the  Red  Sea. 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  United 
Nations  observers  would  be  stationed  along 
the  border  between  Yemen  and  Saldl  Arabia 
to  prevent  Saudi  assistance  to  the  more  than 
20,000  royalists  tribesmen.  In  return,  Presi- 
dent Nasser  pledged  to  begin  a  phased  with- 
drawal of  his  forces  In  the  next  6  months, 
but  there  was  no  time  limit  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  Egyptian  troops.  T^e  agreement 
also  sanctioned  an  Egyptian  mUltary  "train- 
ing mission"  In  Yemen,  without  defining  Its 
size. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  Yemeni 
regime  of  President  al-Salal  soon  after  It 
deposed  the  Imam,  Prince  Mohamad  Saif-al 
Islam  al-Badr,  last  September.  It  is  gen- 
erEilly  acknowledged,  however,  that  Ident  al- 
Salal  could  not  control  the  country  without 
the  assistance  of  about  one-third  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  regular  army. 

Washington's  quick  recognition  of  the  pro- 
Nasser  regime  last  fall  and  Its  sponsorship  of 
the  disengagement  accord  have  been  ele- 
ments of  the  debate  here  about  the  admin- 
istration's general  ^licy  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  United  States  has  made  plain  Its  sup- 
port of  the  Integrity  of  Israel  and  Its  desire 
to  halt  the  arms  race  between  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  Israel. 

A  dozen  liberal  Senators.  Including  some 
without  sizable  Jewish  constituencies,  called 
on  the  administration  2  weeks  ago  to  reduce 
economic  aid  to  Cairo.  Some  officials  In  the 
executive  branch  also  have  advocated  a 
toughe;'  stance  toward  President  Nasser, 
warning  that  acquiescence  In  his  recent  pol- 
icies would  only  encourage  assault  upon  the 
remaining  monarchies  In  the  Middle  East. 

CAIRO   TIES   DEFENDED 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
contended  that  its  diplomatic  and  economic 
ties  to  Cairo  mxist  be  maintained  if  it  is  to 
exert  any  moderating  Influence. 

The  report  on  Egjrptian  troop  movements 
suggest  that  elements  of  four  battalions  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Yemen  since  May  1. 
At  full  strength,  these  would  comprise  about 
3,000  men.  The  belief  is  that  more  than 
2,000  men  were  evacuated. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  infantry  and 
airborne  troops  have  been  sent  Into  Yemen. 
An  Eg3rptlan  passenger  ship  Is  said  to  have 
landed  1,600  men  at  the  Yemeni  port  of 
Hodelda  May  6.  The  troops,  plus  about  35 
military  vehicles  and  crates  of  ammunition 
were  tmloaded  at  night  and  moved  out  of 
the  port. 

The  Egyptian  forces  are  rejJbrted  to  have 
Improved  their  effectiveness  In  the  Yemen 
war  since  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  In  mid- 
March.  They  have  virtually  taken  over  the 
campaign  against  the  tribesmen  while  Presi- 
dent al-Salal's  regular  force  has  been  al- 
lowed to  dwindle  to  about  3.500  men. 


Hob.  Jed  J.  Johoton 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OP   NXW    TOIK 

■    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  capable  members  I 
have  ever  known,  the  Honorable  Jed  J. 
Johnson,  of  Oklahoma.  I  considered 
Jed  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  was 
indeed  shocked  when  I  first  learned  of 
his  passing  on  May  8,  1963.  by  telephone 
from  the  Honorable  Webster  J.  Oliver, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 


Jed  Johnson  was  my  first  chairm&n  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  ^i^roprlatioDs.  When  I  was  elected 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  January  1945,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Idi.  Canwon], 
then,  as  now,  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  assigned  me  to 
the  Interior  subcommittee  of  which  Jed 
was  chairman.  I  learned  quite  a  bit 
about  appropriations  procedure  from 
him.  He  was  a  highly  respected  gentle- 
man who  represented  the  people  of  his 
beloved  State  of  Oklahoma  with  dignity 
and  honor;  first  as  a  State  senator  in 
Oklahoma  and  then  for  20  years  as  a 
member  of  this  House  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Oklahoma.  His  public  serv- 
ice did  not  stop  there,  however,  for  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court 
where  he  diligently  labored  until  his 
passing. 

His  good  deeds  and  his  many  fine  qual- 
ities will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who 
were  privileged  to  have  known  Jed  John- 
son. His  beloved  wife,  his  son.  and  his 
daughters  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss. 


Who  Put  Nasser  in  Basinets  An j way? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

(»   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  from  the  May  3, 
1963,  Bulletin  of  the  East  Midwood  Jew- 
ish Center,  which  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

The  author,  my  good  friend  Dr.  Harry 
Halpern,  has  received  a  form  letter  from 
the  national  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  stating  that  Colonel  Nasser — the 
would-be  dictator  of  the  Middle  East — 
is  buying  Russian  military  equipment 
with  aid  from  the  United  States.  Rabbi 
Halpem's  comments  on  this  letter  place 
the  matter  in  its  proper  perspective. 

The  letter  follows: 

From    Where   I   Stand 

The  national  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  has  sent  jne  a  letter.  Tills  does  not 
confer  any  particular  distinction  upon  me 
because  the  letter  was  a  printed  one  and  I 
am  quite  siu-e  that  It  was  sent  to  many  If 
not  all  of  my  colleagues.  It  deals  with  a 
subject  which  the  writer  feels  should  con- 
cern me,  and  he  is  correct  In  his  assumption. 

The  matter  involved  Is  the  foreign  aid 
policy  of  the  United  States.  The  chairman 
caUs  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  country 
is  extending  help  to  Colonel  Nasser  which  he 
uses  to  purchase  arms  from  Russia.  Tills  la 
something  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  f  eela, 
should  be  ended.  I  agree  completely,  but.  In 
all  fairness,  I  must  point  out  certain  facts, 
which  are  particularly  timely  In  view  of  our 
present  celebration  of  the  establishment  otf 
Israel. 

Mr.  Nasser  Is  today  a  power  In  the  Arab 
world  and  a  potential  source  of  trouble  for 
us  and  for  the  Western  World.  But  who  put 
him  In  a  position  of  leadership?  Who  enabled 
this  scheming,  ruthless  politician  to  become  a 


world  flg\ire?  Has  the  Republican  national 
chairman  forgotten  that  when  th\B  same 
Nasser  defied  the  world,  and  when  he  was 
within  an  Inch  of  being  overthrown  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Israel,  it  was  the  titular  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  called  a  halt  to  the  Slnal  cam- 
paign? Is  our  memory  so  short  tliat  we  can- 
not recall  how  we  helped  to  rehabilitate  a 
broken-down  nonentity  and  made  him  Into 
a  hero? 

I  hear  the  unspoken  query.  Did  I  want 
to  embroil  our  country  Into  a  war  with  Rus- 
sia because  of  Israel?  Hie  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic negative.  But  It  would  never  have 
come  to  that.  Certainly  the  English  and 
French  did  not  want  a  war  with  Russia  and 
yet  they  went  on  with  their  campaign  against 
Egypt.  The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that  we 
played  the  Arabs'  game,  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  Israel.  For  the  Republican  na- 
tional chairman  to  be  concerned  now  over 
Nasser's  treachery  Is  a  little  bit  late. 

It  may  be  cynical  for  me  to  suggest  that 
the  letter  sent  to  me  and  other  rabbis  was 
Intended  to  show  a  concern  for  Israel.  Let 
others  speculate  why  It  Is  Important  for  me 
to  be  aware  of  this  concern.  But  let  me  ask 
whether  the  real  motive  Is  to  protect  the 
Jewish  State  or  to  attack  the  foreign  aid 
polldy  of  a  democratic  government. 


Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pennstlvajoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  hearings 
will  begin  tomorrow  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  the  bills  introduced  by  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  decide 
what  shall  be  done  about  Puerto  Rico. 

I  have  obtained  a  translation  of  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  news- 
paper El  Mundo  on  Thursday,  May  2, 
1963. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  editorial  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  persons: 
Until  When? 

Puerto  Rloo  now  knows  all  about  the  reso- 
lution Introduced  In  Congress  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  pave  the  way  "toward  a  quick, 
democratic  decision  on  the  political  status" 
of  the  Island. 

These  words  have  a  hollow  sound.  The 
fact  Is  that  the  resolution  Indefinitely  post- 
pones the  final  solution  of  our  status. 

Governor  Mufioz-Marln  wcx-ked  himself 
Into  a  deadend  by  promoting  a  partial  pleb- 
iscite supposed  to  retiffirm  and  strengthen  the 
present  Commonwealth  statiis  and  he  hopes 
to  escape  by  way  o*  the  resolution.  As  a 
result  ot  all  this,  it  Is  Puerto  Rloo  that  finds 
itself  wandering  In  a  maze. 

TTie  proposed  procedure  would  establish 
the  f crowing: 

1.  Congress  would  consecrate  Puerto  Rico's 
right  to  negotiate,  under  ostensibly  sovereign 
powers,  the  permanent  xinlon  of  both  peoples 
on  tlie  basis  of  a  "culminated"  Common- 
wealth. 

2.  Congress  would  appoint  a  comml—ion 
to  undertake  a  complete  survey  In  deptti  at 
the  potentialities  at  the  ao-oalled  Ooaoflnon- 
wealtb. 

S.  TtM  peof^e  of  Puerto  Rloo  would  be 
allowed  to  Tote  for  statehood  and  independ- 
ence, M  well  as  for  the  culminated  Com- 
monwealth. 
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ThU  congrMslonal  Com  mt— Ion  would 
<tnLrt  «  propoaed  p*ct  tb*t  would  owmtit 
tb«  persiajacnt  unioD  between  Um  OOT«m- 
m«nt  of  tb«  United  States  and  the  people  of 
Puerto  &I00. 

The  "aoTerelgnty  at  ttae  people  ctf  Puerto 
Rico"  would  tM  recognised  &nd  ratified  on 
tlM  bsAls  of  such  a  permanent  union. 

Not  to  mince  words,  tnie  le  Just  an  attempt 
to  camouda^  the  Commonwealth  so  that  it 
may  share  equal  billing  with  both  statehood 
and  Independence. 

Plainly  speaking,  this  is  Just  an  endeavor 
to  create  a  formula  ot  permanent  union 
which  would  be  consecrated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  so-called  sovereign  powers  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  recognlaad. 

The  only  real  and  lasting  union  would  be 
as  a  State  and  this  so-called  permanent 
union  would  pretend  to  be  Its  equal. 

The  proposition  Is  for  Congress  to  Invent 
a  way  of  achieving  permanent  union  other 
than  Statehood.  This  would  seem  to  be  some 
sort  of  permanent  union  under  which  Puerto 
Bleo  would  assiime  and  exercise  so-caUed 
sovereign  powers. 

All  this  is  Just  another  effort  to  And  a 
way  out  of  the  maxe.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
this  novel  formula  was  stUl-bom.  Congress 
would  never  vote  for  such  a  substitute  for 
statehood,  for  it  would  make  a  mockery  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  Constitution.  A 
permanent  and  sovereign  union  can  exist 
only  as  a  part  of  the  Nation,  one  and  In- 
divisible. To  enjoy  such  permanent  and 
sovereign  relations,  Puerto  Rico  would  have 
to  become  a  State  of  the  Union. 

Simimtng  up.  we  can  only  say  that  we 
are  stUl  wandering  along  the  tragic  trail  of 
our  pathetic  uncertainty. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  editorial 
printed  on  August  4.  1962;  "We  face  the 
painful  truth  that  a  real,  legitimate  plebi- 
scite  Is   about   to  be  frustrated." 

Wr  would  like  to  have  been  wrong  then. 
We  would  like  to  be  correcting  oxirselves 
now. 

4  Unfortunately,  the  facta  as  they  have  oocne 
to  be  known,  conflnn  our  reasoning. 
(  What  remains  of  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite 
■a  put  forth  by  Oovemor  Mufios- Marin  last 
year?  What  Ls  left  of  his  announcement,  so 
warmly  applauded  by  us.  that  made  it  poa- 
'  Bible  for  us  to  nourish  our  hopes?  Noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing  remains  but  disap- 
pointment and  anxiety. 

1^     Tius  we   again   find   ourselves  stagfj^erlng 

alorg  the  tragic  trail  of  our  Irresoluteness. 

Tbia  we  blindly  stagger,  on  and  on.  for  we 

do    not    seem    to    want    to    follow    straight 

.  thnnigh  to  o\ur  true  destiny. 

I     Puerto  Rlcans,  until  when? 


U.N.  Special  Session — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  icrmfXBOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJT. 
General  Assembly  session  now  being  held 
In  New  York  will  decide  fateful  questions 
about  the  power  of  the  UJI.  to  keep  the 
peace.  Russia  hopes  to  get  a  pocket- 
bock  veto  over  General  Assembly  action. 
Tlie  Soviets  want  to  see  the  General 
Ai^sembly  financially  on  the  ropes  and 
unable  to  send  a  UJf.  force  ta  trouble 
gg:ota  of  the  world. 

Earl  W.  Poell.  United  Nations  corres- 
pondent of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, has  written  an  excellent  summarr 
of  the  background  of  this  Soviet  power 


play.     It  appeared  in  the  May  3.  1963. 
issue  o(  the  Moaltor,  as  foilows: 
Psacs  Rou.:   CovT  to  Tws  UJf. 


(By  Bart  W.  FoeU) 

As  the  United  Nations  hauls  down  lU  flag 
In  West  inan  and  prepares  to  raise  It  over 
the  mountains  of  Tecnen.  the  problem  of 
financing  UJf.  peacekeeping  operations  Is 
thrown  into  shsirp  reltef  here. 

In  West  Irian  (formerly  West  New 
Guinea) .  which  has  Just  been  turned  over 
to  Indonesia,  the  two  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute— the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia — paid 
the  umpire's  bills. 

In  Yemen,  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has 
Indicated  that  the  U.N.  wlU  pay  lu  own. 
sovirTB  aaT  "no~ 

These  are  expected  to  be  small.  Current 
estimates  place  the  cost  of  a  helicopter  and 
Jeep  patrol  for  40  or  SO  U.N.  obeervers  at  per- 
haps half  a  million  dollars.  The  Yemeni 
task  of  disengaging  United  Arab  Republic 
and  Saudi  Arabian  opponents  is.  like  the 
West  Irian  Job.  expected  to  take  only  a  mat- 
ter of  months. 

But  the  Soviet  bloc  Is  on  record  as  opposing 
Vlf.  assessments  for  the  cost  ot  operations 
undertaken  at  the  behest  of  the  General 
Assembly  rather  ttian  the  Security  CouncU. 

This  Conununist  objection  applies  not  only 
to  large  operations  like  the  Congo,  but  to 
any  such  operation  of  whatever  size.  Last 
fall  the  Soviet  bloc  supplied  the  negative 
vot^  In  a  93-to-Il  passage  of  the  measure 
under  which  U  Thant  now  propoees  to  fi- 
nance the  Yemen  obeervatlon  force.  That 
resolution  allows  the  Secretary  General  to 
finance  operations  of  up  to  S3  million  In  cost 
at  will. 

The  Yemen  solution  achieved  by  the  Under 
Secretary  Ralph  J.  Bunche  and  special  U.S. 
negotiator  Ellsworth  Bunker  (author  of  the 
West  Irian  settlement)  Is  considered  a  popu- 
lar one  here.  The  Arab  nations  concerned 
favor  It.  Asian  and  African  sentiment  ap- 
pears enthusiastic. 

BTTrMBI.ING    BLOCK 

80  far  the  Soviets  have  not  objected  to  It 
arpectflcally.  But  there  U  a  strong  feeling 
here  that  once  again,  as  In  the  cases  of  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  I^)rce  In  Gaza 
and  the  UJf .  force  In  the  Congo,  Moecow  and 
Its  allies  will  not  pay  when  they  are  assessed 
for  even  the  relatively  minor  Yemen  bill. 

Moscow  has  termed  this  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. It  Is  the  stumbling  block  on  which  a 
special  session  of  the  XJH.  General  Assembly 
Is  about  to  convene  May  14.  At  that  time 
the  United  States,  which  pays  the  heaviest 
UJf.  regular  assessment.  wUl  once  again  seek 
to  have  all  members  of  the  Assembly  pay  for 
actions  authorized  by  Assembly  xnaJcM-lty 
votes. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  no  Inclination  to 
jrleld  on  their  stand  that  only  Security  Osun- 
cU  peace-keeping  operations  are  subject  to 
assessment. 

The  West  Irian  operation.  In  which  the 
UJf .  served  as  a  kind  of  caretaker  government 
while  the  Dutch  got  out  and  the  Indonesians 
prepared  to  take  over,  avoided  this  financing 
problem  because  the  two  disputants  paid  the 
small  UN.  cost. 


Homeownership  Would  Thwart  Reds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

aw  KASsACHXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1965 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9. 
the  Washington  Dally  News  carried  an 


article  by  Rice  Odell  describing  the  ef- 
forts of  Alan  Camoy  to  encourage  pri- 
vate homeownership  in  Latin  America. 
This  is  an  Interesting  example  of  the 
role  of  private  enterprise  in  economic 
development  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  am  inserting  It  in  the  Concrks- 
BKmu.  Rkcord. 

HOMXOWNBtSmp   WOtTU)   Thwabt   Rkds 
(By  Rice  OdeU) 

Most  men  would  be  bitterly  dlscow-aged 
by  S  fruitless  years  of  trying  to  sell  an 
Idea. 

But  not  Alan  Camoy,  a  fiery,  Indestruc- 
tible little  man  who  has  spent  that  long  in 
\inwaverlng  dedication  to  a  plan  for  upend- 
ing communism  In  Latin  America  by  stimu- 
lating home  ownership  thru  private  enter- 
prise. 

He  has  been  relentlessly  prodding  Con- 
gressmen, foreign  aid  ofllrlals.  and  Govern- 
ment men  In  Latin  Arnica.  Last  year  he 
also  published  a  book.  "Democracla  81."  to 
explain  himself.  And  yesterday  he  passed 
through  Washington  again  on  one  of  his 
frequent  tripe  from  his  Mexico  City  home. 

Mr.  Camoy.  who  escaped  with  his  family 
from  his  native  Poland  In  1039.  came  to  the 
United  States  and  began  working  as  an  ad- 
vertising man  for  a  soap  company.  It  was 
a  short  step  to  homebuilding,  and  In  the 
years  1946-56,  Mr.  Carnoy  was  one  of  the 
major  home  developers  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, NY. — and  a  very  successful  one.  Why. 
then,  the  move  to  Latin  America  and  the  long 
campaign  for  Individual  homeownership 
there? 

ACSEXS 

He  would  not  deny  the  profit  possibilities, 
but  he  has  agreed  to  a  limitation  of  10  per- 
cent with  "open  books."  And  he  sdds  earn- 
estly: "I've  made  enough  money  to  allow  my- 
self this  luxury  of  being  useful." 

Mr.  Carnoy  looks  with  Juandlced  eye  upon 
the  government-controlled,  government-fi- 
nanced public  housing  which  Is  such  a  major 
part  of  programs  in  Latin  America.  AU  to- 
gether, these  are  "like  putting  a  drop  at 
water  in  the  ocean  and  then  looking  to 
see  If  the  level  goes  up  or  not,"  he  said. 

A  big  obstacle  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
he  said.  Is  the  "estadlsmo"  (statlsm)  which 
is  ingrown  In  countries  of  Latin  culture.  He 
said  It  U  a  "socialism  without  ideaU  •  •  • 
In  which  a  small  group  decides  what  Is  to  be 
produced  and'how  much. 

Mr.  Camoy  feeU  It  U  essenUal  to  "dupli- 
cate the  Ataierlcan  way  of  creating  homeown- 
ership"— not  through  govemment-to-gov- 
emment  loans.  His  conviction  Is  based  on  a 
special  concept  of  the  value  of  owning 
homes: 

THX  zmcT 

It  has  an  Important  psychological  effect, 
he  said.  "Home  ownership  makes  a  capitalist 
out  of  the  poor  man  overnight.  He  has  a 
stake  in  society." 

Thus  he  said.  It  Is  most  significant  that 
there  are  few  Communists  In  countries  where 
homeownership  Is  available,  whereas  In 
countries  where  the  laws  do  not  encourage 
It.  the  Communist  vote  Ls  large.  This  is 
true  even  In  such  highly  developed  coun- 
tries as  Prance  and  Italy,  with  their  large 
Communist  parties. 

HOW? 

How  do  Mr.  Camoy's  ideas  work? 

Anaerlcan  buUders  must  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  Latin  America  so  a  program  can  be 
planned  by  men  experienced  In  creating 
homeownership.  It  could  be  started  with 
a  pilot  project  through  loans  to  mortgage 
banks  to  finance  home  purchases. 

Such  loans  should  carry  a  l(X)-percent 
guarantee.  Mr.  Camoy  said,  rather  than  the 
90  percent  the  U.S.  is  giving.  This  would 
not  oblige  the  builder  to  cover  the  extra  10 
percent,  thus  forcing  him  to  Increase  the 
price  of  his  homes. 
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By  giving  good  value  in  homes  for  small 
downpajrments  and  monthly  payments.  Mr. 
Carnoy  believes,  a  cycle  of  savings,  would 
be  started.  Latin  Americans,  who  have  Uttle 
or  no  savings,  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
homes  available  to  save  for  a  downpayment. 
This  would  start  a  flow  of  public  savings 
Into  banks.  Tliese  savings,  as  well  as  the 
monthly  payments  coining  In,  would  create 
I\mds  for  the  banks  to  give  mortgages. 


TrantportatioD  and  Industry  in  the 
Eastern  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIBORNE  PELL 

or    saODB    XSLJkND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  attended  an  interesting  luncheon 
and  meeting  marking  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Canton  Co..  of  Baltimore, 
attended'  by  many  individuals  interested 
in  transportation  and  industry  in  our 
Eastern  United  States. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  timely, 
wise,  and  thoughtful  speech  of  the  main 
speaker  at  the  luncheon,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Oreenough,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  us  In  thanking 
the  Canton  Co.  for  its  hospitality  here  today. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  that  raUrood 
transportation  was  called  upon  for  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Canton  prc^^erties,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  a  gracious  way  to  acknowledge  the 
Important  role  that  Baltimore's  railroads 
have  played  in  the  long  and  continuing 
growth  of  Baltimore's  port  and  general  econ- 
omy. Directly  or  through  predecessor  com- 
panies your  three  trunk  line  railroads  have 
been  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  port  for  over  a  century — the  B.  &  O. 
since  the  1820's;  the  Pennsylvania  since  the 
1840'8:  the  Western  Maryland  since  the 
IBSO's;  and  In  addition,  of  course,  the  Canton 
has  been  serving  you  since  1906.  The 
phenomenal  and  rewarding  growth  of  your 
Industries  and  your  port  clearly  indicates 
that  you  have.  In  effect,  made  your  business 
activities  and  the  creative  spirit  behind  them 
what  might  be  called  "Oateways  to  Progress." 

Incidentally,  I  mentioned  the  Canton  Rail- 
road as  beginning  In  1906.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Canton  Co.  was  bringing  business  to 
Baltimore  long  before  that — 134  years  ago, 
In  fact.  And  as  early  as  the  ISVO's  the  Can- 
ton people  constructed  a  railroad  of  their 
own  for  that  purpose:  the  Union  Railroad 
and  Its  tunnel,  which  my  own  railroad  ac- 
quired in  the  1880's  and  is  still  using  today. 
Since  all  of  us  here  today  are  Interested 
In  doing  the  same  thing — ^making  free  enter- 
prise do  a  productive  Job  for  our  people  and 
for  our  way  of  life  generally.  I  would  like  to 
report  to  you  briefly  on  how  the  railroads 
are  making  out  In  their  efforts  to  open  their 
Oateways  to  Progress.  Transportation,  as  I 
am  sure  you  realize.  Is  a  complex  business 
and  few  other  activities  are  so  sensitive  to 
so  many  different  Influences.  Economics, 
politics,  big  business,  little  business,  labor, 
national  Interests  and  local  Interests  are  aU 
Interwoven  in  a  c<MnpIex  pattern  In  whl<di 


everyone  Is  right,  everyone  Is  wrong,  and 
nothing  Is  clear-cut.  Transportation  com- 
prises the  greatest  single  comblnatlc«  of  eco- 
nomic activity  In  the  Nation — thus  severe 
financial  Illness  among  some  of  its  major 
operators  Is,  I  believe  you  will  agree,  cause 
for  considerable  alarm. 

The  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  merg- 
er proposal  has  dramatized  the  profound 
troubles  besetting  the  country's  rallrotids 
and  so,  too,  have  14  earlier  railroad  merger 
applications  now  in  various  poetures  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
has  been  said  that  only  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  been  the  subject  of  more  re- 
search studies  than  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, and  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges  has 
stated  that  there  are  over  $2  million  wcxth 
of  studies  on  file  in  his  Department  alone. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  meeting  with  some 
success  in  solving  our  problems.  We  have, 
after  a  16-year  battle,  been  successful  in 
eliminating  the  wartime  tax  on  both  freight 
and  passenger  travel.  How  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  business  these  two  discriminatory 
taxes  drove  to  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion, we  will  never  know.  How  many  bil- 
lions they  took  out  of  the  public's  pocket, 
well  never  know.  The  point  Is,  however, 
that  a  deliberate  and  unfair  handicap  to 
railroad  growth  has  finally  been  removed. 

One  of  our  toughest  nuts  to  crack  has  been 
the  passenger  deficit — the  money  we  lose  on 
passenger  services,  both  suburban  and  long 
distance.     The   Transportation   Act   of    1958 
gave   us   some   limited   assistance   in   taking 
off  hopelessly  losing  trains,  but  after  16  poet- 
war  years  the  Industry  still  loses  around  $600 
million  annually  on  passenger  services.    Last 
year  the  Pennsylvania  alone  lost  $38  million, 
which  wiped  out  over  68  percent  of  our  in- 
come from  freight  operations.    The  B  ft  O 
with  a  much  smaller  passenger  service  than 
ours  reported  a  loss  of  $10  million — so  you 
can  see  we  are  not   talking  about  chicken 
feed,  but  real  cash  dollars.    In  today's  highly 
competitive    economy   freight    shippers    like 
to  complain  about  the  extent  to  which  they 
feel  they  have  been  forced  to  subsidize  the 
railroads'  passenger  deficits.     Actually,  how- 
ever, the  bulk  of  the  passenger  losses  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  have  been  made  up 
from   losses   to   stockholders,   from   liquida- 
tion of  railroad  property  and  from  reduction 
In  working   capital.     In  other  words,  from 
the    railroads'    basic    resources.      But,    these 
resources  are  about  exhausted  and  wll  not 
be  available  in  the  future.     It  seems  to  me 
that  the  way  to  reduce  these  deficits  is  very 
simple — Just  let   the   railroads  operate   pas- 
senger service  with  ordinary  business  free- 
dom.     Other    industries   are    not   forced    to 
continue  money-losing   products  and  serv- 
ices, so  why  should  the  railroads  be?     But 
we  have  been  making  progress.     Last  year's 
Industrywide  deficit  of  around  $500  million 
was  considerably  under  I957's  peak  loss  of 
$724  million.    It  may  seem  odd  to  you  that 
anything  with   that   much   red   Ink   can    be 
called  an  Improvement — however,  when  pas- 
senger service  has  been  so  government-regu- 
lated, government-suj>er  hlghwayed,  govern- 
ment-airported,  and  govemment-taxed  year 
after  year,  any  reduction  In  the  deficit  is  most 
welcome. 

Speaking  of  taxes,  a  classic  example  is  the 
Washington,  DC.  Union  Station,  Jointly 
owned  by  two  of  your  BaltlmcM-e  railroads — 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
That  station  was  built  with  $32  million  of 
our  own  money  and  carries  the  highest  tax 
assessment  of  any  single  piece  of  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  annual 
tax  bill  of  almost  one-half  million  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand,  Washington  National 
Airport,  also  built  at  a  cost  of  $32  million — 
but  of  taxpayers'  money,  pays  no  property 
taxes — and  heaping  fxirther  Insult  on  Injxu-y, 
another  $100  million  of  public  funds  has 
already  been  spent,  as  you  weU  know,  for 
the  new  Dulles  Airport  at  ChantlUy. 


Notwithstanding  our  severe  passenger 
losses,  those  railroads  that  are  still  fximlshlng 
substantial  amounts  of  heavily  losing  sub- 
urban services  have  <>een  much  encouraged 
by  recent  developments.  Around  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York,  wliere  my  railroad  alone 
loses  almost  $14  million  a  year,  we  are  be- 
ginning to  receive  limited  financial  aid  from 
the  communities  to  keep  the  services  going. 
Also  Congress,  at  President  Kennedy's  urgent 
request,  has  been  considering  similar  help 
from  the  Pederal  Government  to  individual 
localities,  and  Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island 
has  proposed  a  public  authority  to  assist 
with  the  rail-passenger  problem  In  the  whole 
crowded  Washlngton-to-Boeton  corridor. 
With  such  high-level  attention,  the  passenger 
problem  may  well  be  on  the  way  to  a  satis- 
factory solution — and  If  so,  one  really  pro- 
ductive gateway  to  railroad  progress  will  be 
opened. 

Another  promising  gateway  .  to  progress 
lies  In  the  application  of  technology.  The 
Nation's  railroads  are  today  in  position*  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  research 
and  advancing  technology  mcM-e  quickly  and 
more  Completely  than  almost  any  othw  large 
consolidated  Industry.  Among  developments 
to  date  the  dlesel-electrtc  locomotive  has 
probably  been  the  most  revolutionary.  Im- 
provements on  the  dlesel  locomotive  con- 
tinue and  further  research  Is  expected  to 
result  In  even  greater  efllclency  and  savings. 
The  Navy's  success  in  utilizing  nuclear  power 
to  replace  dlesel  power  In  submarines  has 
suggested  the  possibility  of  nuclear  power 
for  locomotives.  However,  the  10-foot-wide 
by  15-foot-hlgh  dimension  limitations  of  the 
locomotive  predetermined  by  existing  clear- 
ances, present  a  challenging  design  problem. 
In  addition,  the  shielding  problems  in  a  loco- 
motive are  radically  different  from  thoss  0* 
a  submarine.  Locomotives  would  have  to 
rely  on  air  cooling  while  a  submarine  has 
unlimited  quantities  of  water  for  cooling. 
All  In  all,  the  job  of  designing  an  atomic 
locomotive  will  be  even  more  demanding 
than  the  extremely  difficult  and  costly  job 
of  designing  our  atomic  submarines. 

But,  there  are  signs  on  the  horizon  that 
should  serve  as  an  economic  warning  to  us: 
Both  the  Soviets  and  the  Japanese  are  already 
applying  technological  advances  to  their 
railroads  that  are  temporarily  foreclosed  to 
us  in  this  country.  If  we  are  not  to  be  left 
behind  In  ways  that  will  ultimately  make  us 
a  second-class  power,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  overcome  two  principal  obstacles  to  ad- 
vancing technology  which  have  very  little, 
If  anything,  to  do  with  our  scientific  cap- 
ability. One,  of  course,  is  the  lack  of  invest- 
ment dollars  in  the  rallrocul  industry.  Due 
to  tljeir  generally  poor  earnings  position  and 
the  decllns  in  their  ability  to  pay  dividends, 
railroads  have  found  it  Increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain  new  capital  from  private  sources — 
capital  that  is  so  badly  needed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technological  progress.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  railroads  are  unable  to 
sell  either  preferred  or  common  stocks  and 
many  large  and  small  Investors  are  even 
avoiding  railroad  bonds.  Most  rallrocul 
financing  today  must  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  equipsaent  trust  certificates  which, 
as  you  know,  are  nothing  more  than  mort- 
gages on  specific  consignments  of  new  cars 
and  locomotives. 

Another  fundamental  barrier  blocking  a 
real  gateway  to  progress  for  the  railroads  and 
the  entire  American  econcnny  is,  as  you  know, 
the  out-dated  work  rules  Imbedded  In  labor 
agreements  which  cost  our  Industry  seme 
$600  million  each  year  for  work  not  needed 
and  even  not  done,  but  for  which  payment 
Is  required  by  agreements  going  beck  to 
the  steam  locomotive  and  the  band -operated 
switch. 

President  Elsenhower,  In  the  closing  days 
of  his  administration  appointed  a  15-man 
Commission  of  representatives  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  general  public  to  study 
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tli«  mlM  &nd  1 1 1  inn— ml  ifcanfin  to  modern- 
tae  ttiem.  Tbis  OammSmifkaii  aubmltted  lU 
rvccDUXMiulAtlona  In  Pebruary  of  1902  a/t«r 
13  mcmUu  of  InvMUgsUoQ  and  study.  The 
railroads  offered  to  accept  tbezn  In  their 
entirety,  but  the  unlona  rejected  them  out 
of  band  and  obtained  a  Federal  Injunction  to 
■tall  00  any  changes.  A  little  more  than  2 
months  ago,  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Co\irt  or- 
dsrvd  Xbm  Injunction  dissolved  and  the 
rallrottds  announced  their  Intention  of 
putting  the  proposed  new  rules  In  effect.  In 
order  to  forestall  a  threatened  general  strike. 
President  Kennedy  appointed  a  three-man 
Bmergency  Board  to  mediate  the  dispute  and 
recommend  terms  for  a  settlement  Under 
tb«  Railway  Labor  Act.  this  required  that 
both  sides  maintain  the  status  (fuo  while 
the  Board  investigated  the  dispute  and  for 
30  days  after  the  Board's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Like  you  and  the  public  generally. 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  unions  will  soon 
face  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  that  the 
work  rules  will  be  modernised  without 
further  needless  and  costly  delay  If  they  can 
be.  it  will  help  open  other  gateways  to  prog- 
reea — Including  the  gateways  to  mora  busi- 
ness and  to  more  Investment  capital  on 
which  Jobs  in  the  rallrocul  Industry  dei>end. 

Most  productive  of  all.  perhaps,  of  our 
gateways  to  progress  will  be  the  one  labeled 
"mcr^rs."  Tou  all  know  what  you  expect 
the  recently  approved  alliance  of  the  C.  ft  O. 
and  B.  &  O.  to  do  for  the  customers  and 
communities  of  those  two  &ne  old  railroads. 
In  my  opinion,  you  can  look  for  the  same 
results  from  the  otber  two  big  Eastern  merg- 
ers, the  Norfolk  U  Western-Nickel  Plate- 
Wabash,  and  the  Pennsylvania -New  York 
Central.  For  a  while.  I  know,  some  Balti- 
more folks  had  their  sincere  doubts — per- 
haps some  still  do.  But  our  case  has  been 
fully  docximented  before  the  ICC.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  careful  study  of  the  evidence  will 
clearly  show  that  no  damage  will  be  done  to 
Baltimore.  Its  port,  or  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  merger  wUI  halt  the  financial  decline 
of  one  of  your  three  trunk  railroculs  without 
In  any  way  hurting  the  other  two.  It  will 
caxise  no  loss  of  service,  facilities,  traffic,  or 
employment  to  the  city,  the  port,  or  the 
State:  in  fact  the  whole  idea  of  merger  is 
to  Increctfe  and  Improve  service,  facilities. 
traffic,  and  employment.  It  will  cause  no 
loss  in  taxes  or  reduction  in  property  values. 
It  contemplates  absolutely  no  diversion  of 
freight  from  your' area  and  port.  We'd  look 
pretty  silly  taking  a  shipment  or  a  cargo 
meant  for  a  Baltimore  pier  up  to  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  instead,  on  the  ground 
that  we  felt  Philadelphia  or  New  York  should 
have  the  business.  A  railroad  could  lose  a 
lot  of  customers  that  way.  although  I  doubt 
If  we  would  have  a  chance  to  do  It  a  second 
time. 

The  simple  fact  Is.  as  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  know,  that  shippers  and  consignees 
routs  the  freight,  not  the  railroads.  They 
tell  us  where  to  take  it.  And  you  may  be 
sure  they  tell  us  to  take  it  where  they  want 
it  taken. 

So  much  for  any  fear,  real  or  Imagined. 
that  we  would  deliberately  divert  business 
from  Baltimore  and  from  our  facilities 
here — on  which  we  have  already  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  on  which  we  hope  to 
spend  millions  more  in  the  future.  We  may 
be  hard  up  but  we  aren't  crazy. 

As  you  know,  the  stockholders  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  York  Central  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  merger, 
and  shippers,  the  people  who  pay  the  freight 
bill,  have  been  unanimous  in  vigorously  sup- 
porting it.  Opposition  has  principally  re- 
flected a  manufactured  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  rail  unions,  in  a  carefully  organized 
and  directed  campaign,  to  generate  unwar- 
ranted fear  and  confusion  on  the  subject 
Obviously,  the  only  way  a  railroad  can 
prosper  Is  by  serving  its  customers  and  con- 


tlntially  usixiig  erery  means  within  Its  power 
to  serve  them  better.  The  only  way  a  rall- 
roMl  can  improve  its  proAt  position  Is  to 
Inorssss  its  traffic  throughout  the  entire 
economic  region  it  serves  and  through  the 
prosperity  of  the  businesses  and  Industries 
within  that  region. 

It  Is  my  earnest  opinion  that,  in  the  end, 
you  wtU  find  that  the  Pennsy -Central  merger 
will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  Baltimore's 
economy  and  to  the  progress  of  your  port. 
For  the  fact  is  that  Baltimore  Is  very  much 
a  gateway  to  progress  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Just  as  it  Is  for  your  other  railroads — and 
Ju»t  as  your  port,  as  developed  by  the  Canton 
Co.,  the  Maryland  Port  Authority,  the  Balti- 
more Association  of  Conunerce  and  others,  is 
Baltimore's  own   gateway  to  progress 

I'd  like  to  end  right  on  that  note  In 
my  opinion,  the  railroad  Industry  and  Its 
customers  and  communities  are  approaching 
a  beginning — not  an  end  When  our  pas- 
senger problems  have  been  resolved,  when  we 
become  truly  modern,  not  only  In  our  tech- 
nology but  also  in  the  work  rules  that  are 
so  Important  to  o\ir  competitive  position, 
and  when  t>CMlc  mergers  are  accomplished, 
the  benefits  will  flow  through  to  all  con- 
cerned and  among  those  that  should  be  the 
happiest  about  the  whole  thing  will  be 
Baltimore.  Its  railroads  and  the  people  of 
both 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  today  about  an  article 
which  appeared  in  one^of  the  Washing- 
ton papers,  and  which  deals  with  a  part 
of  our  Alliance  for  Progress  effort — the 
part  which  relates  to  housing  needs  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  U.S.  Government  cannot  solve  the 
entire  housing  problem  of  Latin  America. 
This  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  the 
people  of  Latin  America  themselves. 

We  can,  however,  and  we  should,  show 
them  how  they  can  solve  their  housing 
problem  and  get  them  started  on  the 
road  to  that  goal. 

How  can  we  accomplish  this?  In  only 
one  way:  By  generating  enthusiasm  for 
homebullding  and  homeownership  in 
Latin  America — and  by  providing  the 
impetus  for  the  development  of  local, 
national  housing  programs. 

We  can  accomplish  this  by  showing 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  their 
builders  and  entrepreneurs,  that  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  has  de- 
veloped the  technique,  the  method,  which 
brings  homeownership  within  the  reach 
of  even  those  with  modest  Incomes. 

We  have  done  this  in  our  country 
through  the  operation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  with  the  help  of  con- 
structive government  policies.  The 
Latin  Americans,  with  our  help,  can  do 
the  same. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  in  our  Al- 
liance for  Progress  aid  program,  strive  to 
build  houses  as  such  in  Latin  America — 
or  to  encourage  government  constiniction 


and  ownership  of  housing.  Homes  pri- 
rately  owned,  built,  and  financed  by  free 
enterprise,  should  be  our  goal. 

The  other  day,  I  noticed  an  interesting 
article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Rice  Odell 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News.  It  elabo- 
rates on  this  Idea.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

HOUSOWNKESKir  WOTTU)  Trwaat  Rcds.   Hz 
Sats 

(By  Rice  OdeU) 

Most  men  would  be  bitterly  discouraged  by 
8  fruitless  years  of  trying   to  sell   an   Idea. 

But  not  Alan  Carnoy.  a  fiery.  Indestructible 
little  man  who  has  spent  that  long  in  un- 
wavering dedication  to  a  plan  for  upending 
communism  in  Latin  America  by  stimulating 
homeownership  through  private  enterprise. 

He  has  been  relentlessly  prodding  congress- 
men, foreign  aid  officials,  and  government 
men  in  Latin  America.  Last  year  he  also 
published  a  book.  "Democracia  81!"  to  ex- 
plain himself.  And  yesterday  be  passed 
through  Washington  again  on  one  of  his 
frequent  trips  from  his  Mexico  City   home. 

Mr.  Carnoy.  who  escaped  with  his  family 
from  hU  native  Poland  in  1939.  came  to  the 
United  States  and  began  working  as  an  ad- 
vertising man  for  a  soap  company.  It  was  a 
short  step  to  homebullding.  and  in  the  years 
1946-54  Mr.  Carnoy  was  one  of  the  major 
home  developers  In  Westchester  County.  NY. 
and  a  very  successful  one.  Why.  then,  the 
move  to  Latin  America  and  the  long  cam- 
paign for  Individual  homeownership  there? 
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He  would  not  deny  the  profit  possibilities, 
but  he  has  agreed  to  a  limitation  of  10  per- 
cent, with  "open  books."  And  he  adds 
earnestly:  "Fve  made  enough  money  to 
allow  myself  this  luxury  of  being  useful" 

Mr.  Carnoy  looks  with  Juandlced  eye 
upon  the  government-controlled,  govern- 
ment-financed public  bousing  which  is  such 
a  major  part  of  programs  in  Latin  America. 
All  together,  these  ars  "like  putting  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  ocean  and  then  looking  to 
see  if  the  level  goes  up  or  not."  he  said. 

A  big  otMtacle  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
he  said  Is  the  "estadismo"  (statism)  which 
is  Ingrown  in  countries  of  Latin  cxilture.  He 
said  It  Is  a  "socialism  without  Ideals  •  •  • 
In  which  a  small  group  decides  what  Is  to  be 
produced  and  how  much." 

Mr.  Carnoy  feels  It  is  essential  to  'dupli- 
cate the  American  way  of  creating  home 
ownership" — not  through  government-to- 
government  loans.  His  conviction  is  based 
on  a  special  concept  of  the  value  of  owning 
homes : 

THK     KfTCCr 

It  has  an  Important  psychological  effect, 
he  said.  "Home  ownership  makes  a  capitalist 
out  of  the  poor  man  overnight.  He  has  a 
stake  In  society." 

Thxis,  he  said,  It  is  most  significant  that 
there  are  few  Communists  In  countries  where 
home  ownership  is  available,  whereas  in 
countries  where  the  laws  do  not  encourage 
it.  the  Communist  vote  Is  large.  This  Is 
true  even  In  such  highly  developed  countries 
as  France  and  Italy,  with  their  large  Com- 
munist parties. 

HOWt 

How  do  Mr.  Carnoy 's  ideas  work? 

American  builders  must  be  encouraged  to 
go  to  Latin  America  so  a  program  can  be 
planned  by  men  experienced  in  creating  home 
ownership.  It  could  be  started  with  a  pilot 
project  through  loans  to  mortgage  banks  to 
finance  home  purchases. 

Such  loans  shotild  carry  a  100-percent  guar- 
antee, Mr.  Carnoy  said,  rather  than  the  90 
percent  the  United  States  is  giving.  This 
would  not  obUgs  the  builder  to  cover  the 
extra  10  percent,  thus  forcing  him  to  Increase 
the  price  of  his  homes. 
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By  giving  good  value  in  homes  for  small 
down  pa3mients  and  monthly  payments,  Mr. 
Carnoy  believes,  a  cycle  of  savings,  would 
be  started.  Latin  Americans,  who  have  little 
or  no  savings,  would  be  encouraged  by  the 
homes  available  to  save  for  a  down  payment. 
This  would  start  a  fiow  of  public  savings 
into  banks.  These  savings,  as  well  as  the 
monthly  payments  coming  in,  would  create 
funds  for  the  banks  to  give  mortgages. 


Boxiflf  Is  Not  a  Sport:  It  Is  a  Contest 
Which,  by  Its  Very  Natare,  Mast  End 
hi  Injury  or  Death  for  Many  of  Its 
Participants 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  25,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  H.R.  578,  which  would  ban 
the  broadcasting  or  televising  of  boxing 
matches.  I  have  Introduced  this  bill  be- 
cause of  the  bnital  deaths  and  maiming 
injuries  which  occur  in  the  ring  each 
year. 

The  following  editorial  concerns  this 
problem  of  ring  deaths  and  points  out 
the  foolishness  of  those  who  say  we 
should  also  ban  golf  or  Little  League 
baseball  since  more  deaths  occur  among 
those  who  participate  in  those  sports. 
If  people  are  killed  playing  golf  or  base- 
ball it  is  invariably  an  accident 

Ring  deaths  are  the  direct  result  of 
attempting  to  beat  an  opponent  senseless. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  March  27,  1963: 
Boxing's  Black  Etc 

Every  new  death  or  injury  tragically  testi- 
fies that  boxing  is  little  less  barbaric  now 
than  when  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans 
(and  the  Mesopotamians  3.000  years  before 
them)  were  clouting  one  another  Into  ob- 
livion. The  injury  that  finished  Davey 
Moore  could  have  been  equally  lethal  in  the 
Colosseums  of  Rome  or  Los  Angeles. 

Because  he  was  a  popular  champion, 
Moore's  death  predictably  has  touched  off 
a  fresh  round  of  indignation  and  protest. 
And  Just  when  the  air  was  clearing  from 
the  hulabaloo^  raised  over  the  fatal  beating 
of  another  champion,  Benny  Paret — a  shock- 
ing spectacle  viewed  on  national  television 
a  year  ago. 

In  fact,  on  the  very  eve  of  Moore's  death, 
it  became  known  that  a  New  York  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  was  giving  the  fight 
racket  the  go-ahead  In  that  State  despite 
Paret's  death.  And  the  Moore  incident? 
"A  regrettable  thing,"  said  Committee  Chair- 
man Plumadore,  "but  an  isolated  accident." 

Let  us  see  Just  how  isolated.  Ring  maga- 
zine lists  14  boxing  deaths  last  year  and 
216  since  it  began  its  obituary  files  in  1945. 
These  are  fatalities;  there  are  no  records 
on  the  number  of  brain-fogging  injuries. 
But  back  to  Mr.  Plumadore:  "If  you're  going 
to  abolish  boxing  you  might  as  well  do  it 
in  other  sports  with  a  record  of  more  deaths 
such  as  golf.  Little  League  baseball,  football, 
and  tennis." 

What  this  does  not  say  is  that  boxing  is 
the  only  sport  in  which  two  men,  armed 
with  lightly  padded  fists,  have  only  one  Im- 
mediate objective  In  life — to  knock  some- 
body  senseless.     And   if   it   should   end   in 


death — w^U,  too  bad,  It  was  an  unfortunate 
accident.  Nor  does  Mr.  Plumadore  say  that 
boxing,  more  than  any  other  sport,  has 
been  shot  through  with  corruption  as  the 
special  plaything  of  the  underworld. 

Once  again  Senator  KxTAXjYma.  is  calling  for 
a  National  Boxing  Commission.  Once  again 
cries  of  outrage  are  heard  from  as  far  away 
as  the  Vatican.  The  American  Medical 
Association  pleads  for  safety  measxires  such 
as  stricter  examinations  and  beadguards. 
Polls  show  that  half  the  country  would  like 
to  see  boxing  outlawed.  But  we  suspect 
that,  when  the  latest  furor  has  blown  over, 
it  will  not  be  hard  to  find  two  men  clubbing 
each  other  under  a  bright  light,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  frantic  people  screaming, 
"Knock  him  outl     Knock  him  out!" 


Unpc^olar  Spending 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  biggest  political  miscalculations  of 
the  Kennedy  regime  has  been  the  stem 
rejection  by  American  citizens  of  a  tax 
cut  If  not  accompanied  by  a  similar  cut 
In  spending. 

Sneered  at  by  the  administration  as 
an  Illustration  of  the  Puritan  ethic,  as  if 
this  were  either  evil  or  stupid,  America's 
desire  for  thrift  seems  to  grow. 

West-central  Illinois  citizens  were 
asked  on  my  recent  questionnaire, 
"Should  Income  taxes  be  cut  If  Federal 
spending  is  not  cut?"  The  first  returns 
showed  8,278  opposed  to  a  cut  in  Income 
taxes  without  cuts  In  Federal  spending. 
Only  1969,  less  than  1  out  of  4,  favored 
the  tax  cut  alone. 

Robert  and  Helen  Haller,  publishers 
of  the  Hamilton  (111.)  Press,  wrote  this 
pertinent  editorial  on  May  9 : 
National  Debt 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
an  ever-increasing  national  debt.  In  con- 
trast, Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  Presidential 
adviser,  recently  made  the  public  statement 
that  no  reputable  economist  is  opposed  to 
contlm»d  deficit  spending.  But  It  is  the 
people  who  must  bear  the  burden  of  big 
Government,  deficit  spending  and  mounting 
national  debt,  not  the  "reputable"  econom- 
ists. Since  the  people  must  pay  the  debt, 
the  "disreputable"  American  taxpayer  ought 
not  to  have  his  fears  and  misgivings  lightly 
brushed  aside. 

Every  housewife,  every  worker,  every  busi- 
nessman knows  that  to  keep  his  financial 
head  above  water  he  must  not  pile  debt  on 
top  of  debt,  completely  beyond  his  ability 
to  repay.  It  is  quite  natural  for  the  people 
to  ask,  "Why  should  the  Government  be 
exempt  from  the  most  elementary  laws  of 
debt  and  spending?"  To  them,  the  "rep- 
utable" economists  who  xirge  even  greater 
debt  just  do  not  make  sense. 

The  national  debt  now  stands  at  more  than 
$300  billion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
legal  debt  ceiling'wlll  have  to  be  raised  again 
by  the  Congress.  Interest  on  this  stagger- 
ing debt  amounts  to  some  $10.5  billion  year- 
ly. And  who  gets  this  Interest  money?  How 
many  foreign  banks,  and  even  govemmertts, 
hold  Interest-bearing  UJ3.  bonds? 

Walter  Heller,  the  administration's  chief 
economic  adviser,   has  disparaged   what  he 


calls  the  "remarkable  Puritan  ethic"  that 
makes  the  American  people  afraid  of  tax 
cuts  to  be  financed  by  additional  deficits  and 
higher  national  debt. 

Here  again,  th«^  is  a  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  desires  of  the  people  and  the  at- 
titudes of  the  Washington  planners.  The 
people  need  tax  relief — there  is  no  doubt  of 
that.  In  addition  to  high  personal  income 
taxes,  the  people  are  being  hit  with  $2.2 
btlUon  in  additional  social  sectirlty  taxes 
this  year.  Preliminary  budget  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  47  State  legislatures  meeting 
this  year  will  seek  an  additional  $2.5  billion 
in  State  taxes.  And  33  States  are  now 
studying  ways  of  increasing  taxes  even  more. 
Businesses  are  also  feeling  the  brunt  of  high 
taxes. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  people  are  "puri- 
tanical" enough  not  to  want  relief  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  $10  or  $12  billion  added  to  the 
national  debt,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by 
future  generations,  who  may  have  their  own 
ideas  as  to  how  reputable  or  disreputable  we 
of  this  generation  have  been.  The  reputable 
economists  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  puritan  ethic  they  disparage  goes  back 
a  long  way  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It 
was  Benjamin  Franklin,  for  example,  who 
said,  "better  go  to  bed  supperless  than  run 
in  debt  for  a  breakfast." 

Another  scheme  the  planners  have  In  mind 
that  will  add  further  to  ovir  national  deficit 
is  the  so-called  "medicare"  program,  defeated 
in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  but  al- 
ready reintroduced  under  another  nan»e.  We 
suggest  that  a  more  appropriate  label  might 
be  polltlcare  and  briefly  here  are  our  reasons. 

In  their  attempt  to  whip  up  the  Nation's 
emotions  to  a  solid  support  of  a  system  of 
nationalized  health  care,  the  spokesmen  for 
this  program  have  consistently  portrayed  cit- 
izens over  65  as  a  mass  of  helpless,  sick  hu- 
man beings  who  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  their  later  years.  Is  this  por- 
trayal true? 

Fifty-five  percent  of  all  Americans  over 
65 — and  that  is  9>4  million  persons — have 
private  insurance  plans  to  protect  them  from 
the  cost  of  illness.  In  a  few  years,  this  figx're 
is  expected  to  go  up  to  90  percent.  Most  of 
the  elderly  citizens  of  the  United  States  do 
not  need  the  Government  to  play  the  rote 
of  mother  hen  for  them.  They  have  capably 
demonstrated  their  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

But  the  planners  have  billed  themselves  as 
champions  of  humanitarian  concern.  And 
In  order  to  maintain  this  image,  they  have 
had  to  paint  a  pathetic  picture  of  our  older 
citizens.  They  have  made  them  out  to  be 
helpless,  weak,  dependent,  and  by  implica- 
tion, rather  addlebrained.  All  of  this,  mind 
you,  in  order  to  push  through  their  visionary 
program  of  social  legislation.  It  is.  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  a  cynical  manipulation  of  the 
deepest  sjrmpathles  of  the  American  people. 

How  great  is  the  emergency  poeed  by  the 
medical  needs  of  our  aging  citizens?  The 
planners  say  It  Is  an  urgent  sltuatlcwi.  But 
if  medicare  had  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  woxild  not  have  become  effec- 
tive until  1964.  If  the  needs  are  so  urgent, 
how  would  those  needs  have  been  met  be- 
tween 1962  and  1964?  Where  were  all  these 
desperate,  needy  people  going  to  get  help 
until  the  next  presidential  electton  year? 
Would  they  have  to  "suffer  in  silMice"?  Ob- 
viously, the  emergency  was  not  as  great  as  it 
was  portrayed.  The  measure  didn't  pass  in 
1962 — did  its  failure  create  a  national  social 
disaster? 

Under  the  medicare  proposals  not  all  the 
health  needs  of  older  people  would  be  met. 
Doctor  and  surgery  bills  would  not  be  paid. 
And  the  elderly,  even  the  most  needy  among 
them,  would  be  forced  to  pay  the  first  $90  of 
their  hospital  bill,  plus  $20  for  a  hospital 
diagnosis.  How  could  these  people — con- 
sistently pictured  as  financially  helpless — 
raise  the  75  percent  of  their  Illness  cost  not 
covered  by  the 'medicare  plan?     Again  it  ic 
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obvious  «i*t  the  program  or  soclallaad 
medicine  doe«  not  Kiuju-e  with  the  ai^u- 
menu  nuute  to  support  It. 

I*  somebody  merely  playing  pollUcs  with 
human  need?  ThAt  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  ultra-humanltarlan  social  crusaders  are 
making  a  bold  bid  to  buy  the  votes  of  the 
Nallcns  older  citizens  by  taking  credit  for 
offering  them  hospital  care — paid  for  with 
tax  dollars,  and  unwanted,  and  unneeded  by 
most  of  them.  It's  the  old  "somethlng-for- 
nothlng"  pollUcal  shell  game — played  with 
hunum  suffering,  hope  and  dignity. 

My  friends,  manifested  bunumltarlan  con- 
cern begins  and  ends  with  the  sympathy  and 
actions  of  Individual  human  beings.  You 
cannot  collectlvlse  hiunan  problems,  then 
collectivize  their  solutions,   without   having 


socialism. 


Penaei,  Walker  To  Eater  Coliseam  Relays 
May  17 


La.  He  went  16^  in  the  Southwestern 
Relays  April  13. 

In  the  Coliseum  Relays.  Pennel  will  be 
shooting  for  the  meet  record,  now  held  by 
John  Uelses,  the  first  man  to  clear  16  feet, 
with  a  16>4  last  year.  A  strong  field  has 
been  lined  up  to  face  the  Northeast  star.  In- 
cluding Pred  Hansen  of  Rice,  C  K.  Tang  of 
UCLA.  Rolando  Cms.  Ron  Morris  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Strlders.  and  Dave  Tork — all  of  whom 
have  cleared  10  feet  once  or  more 

Tork  and  Pennel  have  met  once  this  year. 
Tork  going  16  feet  2^  Inches  to  beat  the 
Northeast  vaulter's  16  feet  714  In  the  Indoor 
Telegram-Maple  Leaf  Games  In  Toronto. 
Canada.  January  35. 

Hansen  and  Pennel  met  in  the  Southwest- 
em  Relays  with  Pennel  winning.  16 V4  to 
16  feet  6  Inches.  Pennel  uses  a  fiber  glass 
pole  he  borrowed  from  Hansen  Just  before  the 
Memphis  Relays  when  he  set  his  first  world 
record. 

The  Coliseum  Relays  record  In  the  440  U 
4«.0,  set  by  Ulls  Williams  of  Arizona  State 
in  1963. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  young  man 
Louisiana  hopes  will  help  carry  America 
to  victory  over  Russia  In  the  next 
Olympics. 

John  Pennel  of  Northeast  Louisiana 
State  College  holds  the  world' s  record  in 
the  pole  vault  and  will  attempt  to  break 
that  record  this  weekend  when  he  com- 
petes in  the  Coliseum  Relays  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  am  delighted  that  Louisiana  papers 
and  broadcast  stations  are  covering  this 
story,  and  a  sample  follows  from  the 
Monroe  Morning  World,  May  8,  1963: 
Pknmxl,  Wauckb  To  ENrza  Colisei'm  Rilats 
Mat  17 

John  Pennel,  world  record  holder  In  the 
pole  vault,  and  unbeaten  quarter-mller 
Randall  Walker  of  Northeast  Louisiana  State 
will  compete  In  the  giant  Coliseum  Relays  In 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  May  17 

Penn«l's  and  Walker's  acceptance  of  In- 
vitations to  the  23d  anniial  Coliseum  meet 
was  announced  today  by  Northeast  State 
Coach  Bob  Oroseclooe  and  Athletic  Director 
Jack  Rowan.  The  two  athletes'  expenses 
will  be  paid  by  the  Coliseum  Relays. 

Both  Pennel  and  Walker  are  seniors,  the 
only  4-year  men  on   the   Northeast  team. 

Walker,  from  Hallsvllle.  Tex..  Is  unbeaten 
in  the  440  for  the  past  2  years.  He  has  won 
the  Gulf  States  Conferences  qxiarter  the  past 
a  years  and  also  won  the  2ao-yard  low  hur- 
dles In  the  1961  meet.  He  holds  both  the 
OSC  and  Sugar  Bowl  Meet  440  records,  47.4 
In  the  OSC  and  47  8  In   the  Sugar  Bowl. 

Walker's  career  best  In  the  quarter  Is  47  3, 
run  last  Saturday  In  the  Northeast  Invita- 
tional here,  but  he  Is  considered  by  his 
co<u:h  to  be  capable  of  much  faster  times 
with  strong  competition. 

Pennel  set  the  world  record  of  16  feet  and 
8?4  Inches  In  the  vault  In  a  dual  meet  here 
April  30  and  has  cleared  16  feet  or  better 
seven  times,  more  than  any  other  vaulter  In 
the  world. 

He  set  a  world  record  March  23  with  his 
first  16-foot  vault,  a  16  feet  3  inches  in  the 
Memphis  Relays,  and  raised  his  own  receord 
to  16  feet  4  inches  April  la  In  Natchitoches, 


John  XXlir<  Utest  Miracle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  19t3 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  most  thought- 
ful article  concerning  the  recent  ency- 
clical, "Pacem  in  Terrls."  of  Pope  John 

xxni. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  the  Rev- 
erend George  H.  Dunne.  8.J..  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

The  article  was  published  in  the  May 
4.  1963.  issue  of  the  journal.  Ave  Maria. 

The  article  follows: 

John   XXHI's  Latxst   Misaclx 
(By  Rev.  Oeorge  H.  Dunne.  8.J.) 

John  XXIII  continues  to  perform  miracles 
That  a  man  of  his  age,  In  bis  state  of  health. 
In  the  midst  of  the  limitless  preoccupations 
engenered  by  Vatican  Council  II  could  pub- 
lish two  such  encyclicals  as  "Mater  et  Magls- 
tra"  and  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  Is  surely  an  as- 
tounding performance  that  almost  defies  the 
laws  of  nature.  « 

If  there  was  little  In  "Mater  et  Maglstra"  to 
comfort  the  bitter-end  defenders  of  the 
status  quo.  there  Is  even  less  comfort  in 
"Pacem  In  Terrls."  The  very  i>oaslbUlty  of 
standing  pat  Is  rejected,  even  a  "Judicial 
structure  which  has  been  prudently  and 
thoughtfully  established  Is  always  Inade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  s<x:lety"  and  conse- 
quently civil  authorities  must  adapt  legisla- 
tion "to  the  changing  social  scene"  and  to 
its  "new  problems."  A  general  acceptance 
of  this  luminous  principle  In  the  United 
States  might  get  this  country  really  moving 
again. 

What  those  who  expected  little  from  Pope 
John,  whether  confidently  or  despondently, 
overlooked  In  this  man  was  his  unbounded 
love  for  people  and  his  profound  faith.  They 
also  overlooked  the  fact  that,  if  not  an  Intel- 
lectual, be  was  Intelltgeat.  educated,  and 
widely  experienced.  Perhaps  most  of  all  they 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  quality  of 
simple  directness  about  his  mind  which  pen- 
etrates the  web  of  ambiguities  and  Internal 
contradictions  In  which  the  more  sophisti- 
cated Intellect  enmeshes  a  problem. 

The  latest  encyclical  Is  about  peace,  but  It 


discusses  many  things  l>esldes  war.  Not 
everything  In  it  Is  new.  Much  of  It,  natu- 
rally, is  a  restatement  of  well-established 
and  quite  familiar  Catholic  doctrines  about 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person,  about  hu- 
man rights,  about  the  nature  and  role  of 
government.  But  even  the  repetition  of  old 
doctrines  contains  fresh  Insights,  new  elab- 
orations. 

There  U  also  much  that  is  new.  Although 
Plus  XII  had  spoken  sympathetically  of 
world  federalism,  the  explicit  call  for  "a  pub- 
lic authority,  having  worldwide  power  and 
endowed  with  the  proper  means  for  the  efllca- 
clous  pursuit  of  Its  objective,  which  Is  the 
universal  common  good  In  concrete  form." 
surely 'strikes  a  new  note  and  one  not  apt 
to  arouse  cheers  In  the  chauvinist  camps. 

Speaking  directly  to  the  subject  of  peace 
what  does  the  Pontiff  say?  He  says  that  "it 
Is  hardly  possible  to  Imagine  that  In  the 
atomic  era  war  could  t>e  used  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Justice."  He  demands  In  the  name 
of  Justice,  right,  reason,  and  humanity  an 
end  to  the  arms  race,  the  simultaneous  and 
equal  reduction  In  armaments  by  both  sides. 
the  banning  of  nuclear  weapons,  an  end  to 
nuclear  testing. 

Many  of  course  will  say  that  the  Russians 
will  never  agree  to  these  demands  That 
may  be,  but  It  may  also  be  relevant  to  ask 
how  really  ready  Americans  are  to  agree  to 
these  demands.  But  It  would  be  better 
neither  to  say  the  one  nor  to  ask  the  other, 
for  this  U  to  enter  Into  tlw  fruitless  area  of 
polemics. 

This  would  he  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  this  encyclical  For  this  Is 
one  of  Its  most  striking  characteristics. 
There  Is  not  a  single  polemical  note  In  it. 
There  Is  only  an  Immense  desire  to  point 
out  where  truth  lies,  where  i>eace  Is  to  be 
found,  where  Is  the  road  "In  lucem  quam 
Inhabltas." 

ThU  U  not  to  say  that  John  XXIII  Is 
blind  to  the  existence  of  tyranny.  "There 
are  some  political  regimes  which  do  not 
guarantee  for  Individual  citizens  a  sufficient 
sphere  of  freedom  within  which  their  souls 
are  allowed  to  breathe  humtmly"  Would  it 
be  possible  to  describe  tyranny  with  greater 
truth  and  at  the  same  time  with  greater 
charity? 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  man.  He  Is  in- 
capable of  hatred.  80  was  Christ.  I  know 
a  man,  a  priest,  who  has  suffered  at  Com- 
munist hands.  He  hates  them.  He  devotes 
much  of  his  Ume  to  urging  people  to  l\atc 
them.  This  Is  understandable,  but  It  Is  sad. 
sadder  by  far  than  anything  he  suffered  as 
the  victim  of  their  hatred.  Ptor  It  means 
that  they  overcame  him  In  the  end  and  the 
triumph  Is  theirs. 

There  are  those  imiong  us  who  still  think 
that  war  can  be  the  Instrument  of  Justice, 
who.  whether  they  explicitly  avow  it  or  not, 
think  that  Hungary,  or  Poland,  or  the 
Ukraine  can  be  liberated  by  means  of  war 
and  who  novirlsh  the  hope  of  eventually 
precipitating  a  war  of  liberation. 

This  Is  sheer  folly.  John  XXIII  knows  It 
as  such.  He  knows  that  in  the  atomic  age 
war  as  an  Instrument  of  Justice  Is  unimag- 
inable. That  thermonuclear  power  may  be 
a  deterrent  to  atomic  war  he  recognizes,  but 
he  also  sees  the  danger  that  "the  conflagra- 
tion may  be  set  off  by  some  uncontrollable 
and  unexpected  chance."  80  he  Insists  that 
"the  fundamental  principle  on  which  our 
present  peace  depends  must  be  replaced  by 
another,  which  declares  that  the  true  and 
solid  i>eace  of  nations  consists  not  in 
equality  of  arms,  but  In  mutual  trust  alone." 
And,  in  a  profession  of  confidence  which 
as  well  as  anything  reveals  the  wondrous 
spirit  of  this  man  be  adds:  "We  believe  that 
this  can  be  brought  to  pass."  Perhaps  not 
in  a  day,  nor  a  year,  nor  a  generation.  But 
It  can  t>e  brought  to  pass.  And  the  time  to 
start  Is  now. 
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Utah'!  Dixie  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7,  1963,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  of  the  full 
Senate  Interior  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  pror>osed  Dixie  project 
for  southwestern  Utah. 

I  have  long  regarded  this  project  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  signif- 
icant reclamation  projects  within  the 
State  of  Utah  and,  therefore,  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of 
It. 

In  order  to  give  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  understand 
some  of  the  problems  Involved,  as  well 
as  a  little  historical  background  of  the 
area,  I  am  submitting  herewith  my  testi- 
mony given  that  morning: 

Thx  Dixiz  Pboject 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  to  testify  In  support  of 
what  I  have  long  considered  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  Important  reclamation  proj- 
ects proposed  for  the  State  of  Utah.  Not 
only  Is  this  project  important  to  southwest- 
ern Utah,  but  It  would  have  many  Indirect 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  proposed 
project  will  be  located  In  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  State  of  Utah  In  an  area  com- 
monly known  and  referred  to  as  Utah's  Dixie. 

Oentlemen.  this  area  and  the  country 
with  which  you  will  be  concerned  in  your 
discussion  of  this  project  Is  not  an  ordinary 
one,  and  the  people  who  settled  and  devel- 
oped Dixie  were  not  ordinary  people. 

As  you  recall,  Utah  was  settled  by  the 
Mormon  pioneers  as  they  traveled  West 
seeking  refugee  from  j)ersecutlon  and  mob 
violence.  They  settled  In  the  desolate  ter- 
ritory which  was*  to  become  known  as 
the  Territory  or  State  of  Deseret,  and  later 
the  State  of  Utah.  Needless  to  say,  many 
of  those  early  pioneers  must  have  been  bit- 
terly disappointed  when  they  emerged  from 
the  mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  stood  on  the  hill  surveying  the 
desert,  to  hear  Brlgham  Young  say,  "This 
Is  the  place":  and  he  Instructed  them  to  set- 
tle there,  build  their  homes,  and  till  the  soil. 

Even  at  the  time  the  Mormons  came  Into 
the  Oreat  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  area  re- 
ferred to  as  Dixie  was  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. Fremont  tised  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  In  1843  and  1844;  Father  Escalante  In 
1776;  and  Jededlah  Strong  Smith  In  the  early 
1800's  passed  that  way  In  his  expedition. 
The  gold  seekers  from  the  East  used  it  as  a 
thoroughfare  In  their  trek  to  the  goldfields 
of  California.  Brlgham  Young,  the  great 
colonizer,  recognized  the  advantages  of  set- 
tling this  area,  and  certainly  paramount 
among  these  advantages  was  the  opportunity 
for  the  Mormons  to  become  a  self-sufflclent 
people.  Brlgham  Young  was  convinced  that 
the  climate  and  fertile  soli  made  possible 
the  growing  of  cotton,  figs,  sugarcane, 
tobacco,  and  other  semltroplcal  agrlcultiiral 
products:  and  even  raising  silkworms,  mak- 
ing their  own  cloth,  and  becoming  a  highly 
self-sufflclent  community. 

One  of  the  first  settlements  of  any  signifi- 
cance In  Dixie  was  the  Indian  Mission  on  the 
Santa  Clara  near  the  present  city  of  Santa 


Clara.  T^e  mission  was  established  In  the 
winter  of  1854  by  some  of  the  hardiest  of 
the  Mormon  missionary  settlers.  In  a  few 
years,  the  settlement  showed  great  promise. 
In  eafly  accounts  of  a  visit  to  the  area  by 
Brlgham  Young  and  other  chtirch  leaders, 
records  show  that  the  settlement  consisted 
of  some  30  houses,  and  approximately  250 
acres  under  cultivation,  with  flourishing 
orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, plums,  figs,  grapes,  and  a  promising 
crop  of  cotton.  There  were  even  cooi>eratlve 
farming  arrangements  with  the  Indians. 
But  In  the  winter  of  1862  came  the  rains  and 
a  flash  flood  of  the  Santa  Clara,  like  a  "thief 
at  night,"  to  completely  wipe  out  the  settle- 
ment with  Its  crops,  orchards,  and  homes. 
These  hardy  people  stayed  on  to  rebuild  their 
farms  and  orchards,  suffering  from  food 
shortages,  sickness,  disease,  and  other  set- 
backs. History  tells  us  that  Just  2  years 
later  this  same  Santa  Clara  River  that  over- 
flowed Its  banks  and  wiped  them  out,  dried 
up  in  mldseason,  leaving  the  crops  and 
orchards  to  burn  up  in  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun. 

In  the  meantime,  Brlgham  Young  had  de- 
termined that  the  settlement  in  Dixie  had 
not  grown  and  flourished  as  It  should,  and 
during  a  church  conference  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  he  called  over  300  men  on  a  mission  to 
Dixie;  a  mission  to  grow  cotton  and  develop 
the  area.  Nearly  260  of  those  called  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  left  their  homes  and 
farms  In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  Journeyed 
to  Dixie  to  start  aU  over  again.  Most  of 
these  people  settled  in  St.  George,  which  Is 
now  a  thriving  community  In  Dixie,  and  is 
today  the  county  seat  of  Washington  County. 
One  of  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  Important,  problems  of  these  people 
was  getting  water  from  the  Virgin  and  Santa 
Clara  Rivers  onto  the  land  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  their  crops  and  orchards.  And  ju»t 
as  important  as  securing  water  was  the 
problem  of  controlling  the  rivers  so  that  they 
would  not  again  lie  wiped  out  by  floods. 

A  review  «pf  the  history  of  this  area  will 
reveal  that  these  people  endured  great  hard- 
ship over  extended  periods  of  time.  They 
built  dams  on  the  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara 
Rivers,  only  to  have  them  washed  out  by  the 
raging  torrents,  sometimes  twice  In  1  year. 
They  dug  canals  and  tunnels,  only  to  have 
them  flUed  with  mud  and  debris.  They  suf- 
fered droughts,  but  these  hardy  people  faced 
the  hardships  and  resolved  their  problems 
the  best  they  could.  The  only  certainty  in 
their  lives  was  uncertainty  itself.  They  had 
good  years  and  bad  years,  and  these  ups  and 
downs  were  expressed  in  a  son  written  by 
Charles  L.  Walker,  which  he  called,  "St. 
George  and  the  Drag-On,"  which  they  sang 
to  Brlgham  Young  when  he  visited  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  song  Included  the  following 
verses: 

"Oh.  what  a  desert  place  was  this 
When  flrst  the  Mormons  found  it; 
They  said  no  white  man  here  could  live 
And  Indians  prowled  around  It. 
They  said  the  land  It  was  no  good, 
And  the  water  was  no  gooder. 
And  the  bare  Idea  of  living  here 
Was  enough  to  make  one  shudder. 

CHORUS 

"Mesqulte.  soaproot,  {x-lckly-pears  and  briars, 
St.  George  ere  long  will  be  a  place  that  every 
one  admires. 

"Now  green  lucerne  in  verdant  spots 
Bedecks  our  thriving  city. 
And  Tines  and  fruit  trees  grace  our  lots 
With  flowers  sweet  and  pretty, 
Where  once  the  grass  In  single  blades 
Grew  a  mile  apart  In  distance. 
And  It  kept  the  crickets  on  the  go. 
To  pick  up  their  subsistence. 


"The  Sun  it  Is  scorching  hot. 
It  makes  the  water  slz,  sir, 
And  the  reason  why  It  Is  so  hot, 
Is  Just  because  It  Is.  sir. 
The  wind  like  fury  here  does  blow. 
That  when  we  plant  or  sow,  sir. 
We  place  one  foot  upon  the  seed. 
And  hold  It  tUl  It  grows,  sir." 

Dixie  had  great  potential,  and  these  set- 
tlers knew  It,  but  there  were  some  real  prob- 
lems involved.  They  knew  these  problems 
well.  They  worked  and  sacriflced  and 
adapted  themselves,  and  they  gradually 
tamed  the  elements  to  a  point  where  they 
could  survive  and  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  In  mcM-e  recent  times  It  has 
been  asked,  "What  do  you  grow  In  Dixie?" 
The  Answer  Is,  "Men  and  women." 

Gentlemen,  here  we  are,  a  hundred  years 
later,  and  some  of  the  most  basic  problems 
of  this  area  have  not  been  resolved.  There 
Is  still  a  shortage  of  water;  there  Is  still  a 
threat  of  floods  and  drought;  there  is  a 
shortage  of  electrical  energy,  and  hence  a 
shortage  Ot  employment  opportunities.  This 
Is  truly  unfortunate,  because  Dixie  is  not  an 
ordinary  area.  It  is  a  delightful  garden  spot. 
with  beautiful  scenery,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
most  desirable  climate.  Brlgham  Yotmg 
often  left  the  cold,  wet  winter  climate  of 
Salt  Lake  City  to  spend  the  winter  months 
in  Dixie.  Those  who  live  in  Dixie  claim  that 
this  is  where  the  simimer  sun  spends  the 
winter.  With  the  beneflts  that  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  Dixie  project,  this  area  will 
become  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  sought 
after  places  in  the  Nation.  A  wonderful  op- 
portunity Is  before  us,  and  those  acqtiainted 
with  the  area  can  realize  this  ftilly.  I  ap- 
pear here  this  morning  to  tell  you  these 
things  and  to  request  your  support  and  au- 
thorization for  the  Dixie  project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  testify,  I 
am  sure,  that  the  project  has  engineering 
feasibility,  that  it  is  economically  Justified, 
and  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  repaid  by  thoee  who  reap 
the  direct  benefits,  such  as  water  and  elec- 
tric power.  The  citizens  of  this  area  are  not 
asking  for  a  Government  handout;  they 
fought  this  problem  alone  for  several  gener- 
ations. They  are  asking  for  Government 
assistance  in  the  form  of  a  loan  to  develop 
this  area  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
Nation.  •• 

I  have  prepared  a  short  sununary  of  this 
proposed  project,  including  the  location,  the 
purposes,  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  together 
with  the  cost  and  economic  problems.  I  re- 
quest permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  Include 
this  In  the  Record. 

LOCATION 

The  land  and  location  to  be  served  directly 
by  the  Dixie  project  are  in  southwestern 
Utah,  principally  In  Washington  and  Iron 
Counties,  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Virgin  and 
Santa  Clara  Rivers.  The  surrounding  area 
will  also  receive  many  direct  benefits  that 
win  naturally  arise  from  this  bonanza  to 
Washington  and  adjacent  counties  In  Utah. 
Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

PURPOSES 

The  puropses  of  the  project  are  fivefold: 

1.  To  provide  adequate  water  to  11,615 
acres  of  land  not  now  under  irrigation; 
supplemental  Irrigation  water  to  9,445  acres 
of  presently  developed  land;  6.000  acre-feet 
of  water  to  the  city  of  St.  George  annually 
for  domestic  purposes  (this  water  will  b« 
supplied  from  the  Virgin  City  Reservoir); 
and  8,000  acre-feet  annually  to  Cedar  City 
for  domestic  purposes  pursuant  to  existing 
agreement. 

2.  Provide  adequate  drainage  on  land  now 
with  too  high  a  water  table  and  with  an  ex- 
cessive collection  of  surface  water. 
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5.  Contrc^  floods  and  prevent  drought. 
4.  Provide  tbe  needed  electrical  energy  In 

the  •outhweatera  corner  of  Utah. 

6.  Provide  a  substantial  Increase  In  flah- 
eciee  beneflte.  and  aome  Increaae  In  wUdllfe 
beneflta.  together  with  an  unlimited  poten- 
tial in  the  flald  of  recreation. 

NXXDS  or  AaxA — BXNxrrrs 

Aalda  ftotn  the  water  needa  and  watar 
atorag*  facilities,  which  are  considered  to  b« 
th«  primary  needa  of  the  project  area,  a 
abortag*  of  electric  power  at  reasonable  rataa 
preaenta  a  problem  In  connection  with  both 
•zpanalon  of  existing  Industrial  operations 
and  alao  In  bringing  new  Industry  into  the 
area.  This,  In  txim.  la  reflected  In  the  over- 
all employment  opportunltlea,  a  lack  ot 
which  have  been  largely  responsible  fdr  an 
almost  static  population  In  Washington 
County  for  the  pcut  30  years. 

Under  present  plans,  three  powerplanta 
will  be  constructed  In  the  Dixie  project. 
To  fulflll  these  needa.  the  three  plants  will 
be  located  as  follows: 

1.  The  Virgin  powerplant  to  b^  located 
CB  the  south  bank  of  the  Virgin  River  Im- 
mediately below  the   Virgin   City  Dam. 

3.  The  Bench  Lake  powerplant,  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  main  canal  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bench  Lake  eacarptnent. 

S.  The  Warner  power  plant,  to  be  located 
along  the  main  canal  at  the  foot  of  the 
Warner  Ridge  near  the  site  of  the  present 
dlTerslon  dam,  from  the  St.  George  and 
Washington  Canal. 

008TB  AND  ECONOMIC  PaOBLZMS 

Am  a  general  rule,  the  economic  Justifica- 
tion of  constructing  a  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion project  la  det-ermlned  by  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  benefits  which  will  accrue 
from  the  services  provided  with  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  project  featiu-es.  The  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  of  the  Dixie  project  has  been 
computed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
b«  3.1  to  1.0  for  a  100-year  period  of  analjrsla. 
or.  In  more  ipeclflc  language,  the  project  will 
produce  economic  benefits  In  double  the 
value  of  the  costs  Involved  In  construction, 
when  measured  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  costs  are  divided  into  two  categories: 
reimbursable  costs,  which  Include  Irriga- 
tion power  and  municipal  water;  and  non- 
reinabursable  coats,  which  Incluoe  fiood  con- 
trol. fisJi  and  wildlife,  and  recreation.  The 
reimbursable  costs  will  be  re(>cUd  to  the 
Federal  Government  within  50  years,  plus 
appropriate  development  periods  after  com- 
pletion of  each  project  featxire. 

The  nonreimbtirsable  costs,  conversant 
with  long-established  policy,  will  not  be 
repaid  to  the  Government  but  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  public  Interest. 

After  the  Initial  expenditure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  or  local  agencies 
will  meet  the  annual  costs  associated  with 
reimbursable  functions  of  the  project. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  la  •44.867,- 
800:  and  the  construction  period  la  approxi- 
mately 5  years.  During  this  period,  many 
Job*  and  Job  opportunltlea  will  be  provided 
for  the  residents  of  Washington  County  and 
the  surrounding  area. 

coNciiuaioir 

The  Dixie  project  la  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  Utah,  and  particularly  to  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State.  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  all  agencies  concerned  that  the 
project  has  engineering  feasibility,  that  the 
project  is  economically  Justified,  that  the  re- 
imbursable costs  can  be  repaid  within  the 
♦andard  5C-year  repayment  period,  and 
that  construction  of  the  project  would  be  a 
forward  step  In  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  and  in  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  the  lands 
and  wAter  resources  of  the  entire  West. 

This  project  Is  of  major  Interest  to  the 
State  of  Utah  and,  therefore,  of  major  In- 
terest to  me;  and  I  have  pledged  my  full 
and  untiring  supi>ort  to  the  project. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or  At^»Aw» 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  JONES  of  AJabanuL  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  has  been  my  privilege  for  the  past  17 
years  to  have  known  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Chaxlks  A.  BucKLrr.  of 
New  York.  I  have  served  with  him  and 
now  under  him  as  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. Charlii  BucKLiY.  I  am  proud  to 
say.  Is  a  friend  of  mine  and  Is.  further- 
more, a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  and  one  of  its  great  chairmen.  It 
therefore  gives  me  a  feeling  of  great  per- 
sonal pride  to  note  that  the  eminent 
columnist  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock,  has  called  attention  to 
Mr.  BucKLCY's  position  in  the  Congress 
and  in  the  Nation  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  14  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  fine  article  by  Mr.  Krock: 

A     DOCCUKNT     rOB     THS     POLmCAL     AXCHTVXS 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHnfOTON,  May  IS. — There  has  to  be  a 
first  of  everything,  and  one  of  the  congratu- 
latory measages  to  Representative  CHAauts  A. 
BucKLXT.  of  Bronx  last  week,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dinner  In  his  honor.  Is  surely  the 
first  of  Ita  kind  in  American — perhaps  in  any 
other — politics.  Conveying  congratulations 
on  the  Bronx  Representatives  public  service, 
warm  personal  affection,  and  appreciation  of 
assistance  In  critical  times,  the  telegram 
was  signed  Simply  "Joe.  Jack.  Bobby,  and 
Teddy  Kennedy"  belongs  In  the  imperishable 
archives  of  a  proud  Nation. 

Can  any  political  historian  produce  Its 
match?  Has  a  President  of  the  United  States 
In  company  with  a  celebrated  father,  and 
two  brothers  who  are,  respectively,  the  Na- 
tion's Attorney  General  and  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  ever  before  bestowed  such  a  public 
accolade  on  a  fellow  partisan,  particularly  In 
a  critical  hour  ot  his  power  contest  with 
another?  Until  Its  like  can  be  produced,  the 
family  telegram  to  the  Democratic  boss  of 
the  Bronx  must  be  assigned  first  place  in  Its 
own  category  with  the  famous  messages  of 
encouragement  In  battle  that  echo  In  school- 
rooms all  over  the  world. 

"Soldiers."  said  Napoleon  to  his  troops 
poised  for  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Po, 
"Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy."  "My  right  has 
been  rolled  up";  Foch  signaled  to  Joffre,  "My 
left  haa  been  driven  back;  my  center  has 
been  smashed;  I  have  ordered  an  advance 
from  all  directions."  "Here  I  am,  and  here  I 
stay,"  cried  Marshal  MacMahon  or  somebody 
else  (In  French,  natch)  after  he  had  stormed 
the  frowning  fortress  of  Malakov  in  the 
Crimean  War.  And  whatever  was  Elsen- 
hower's rallying  cry  to  Bradley's  troops  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  It  could  not  have  been 
more  eloquent  and  effective  than  the  First 
Family's  message  to  the  commander  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bronx. 

For  personal  services  rendered  in  the  nomi- 
nation contest  preceding  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1960,  and  later  as  the 
ahepherd  who  often  has  brought  into  the  ad- 
ministration's fold  the  laggard  urban  Demo- 
cratic sheep  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  message  was  no  less  than  the  due  of  the 
guest  of  honor  at  the  testimonial  dinner. 
The  gratitude  of  Presidents  Is  rare  enough  In 


politics  to  those  who  have  helped  them  in 
times  of  need.  But  when,  as  In  this  Instance. 
It  Is  publicly  demonstrated  with  full  aware- 
ness of  controversial  consequences,  and  also 
bears  the  imprint  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
reigning  and  affluent  clan,  something  new 
has  been  added. 

The  "Joe,  Jack,  Bobby,  and  Teddy"  tele- 
gram to  Representative  Bucklzt  merits, 
therefore,  a  glass-enclosed  case  of  Its  own  In 
a  new  exhibit  of  Presidential  papers  to  sup- 
plement the  non(x>lltlcal  originals  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  In  the  National 
Archives.  The  only  arguable  objection  to  this 
historical  rating  Is  its  lack  of  the  dozen-plus 
signatures  that  would  give  to  posterity  a 
complete  clan  roster — for  the  time  being. 
i.ncE  nrvxNTHfo  thi  modxl  t 

But  for  present  purpKises.  especially  those 
of  the  Democratic  organization  of  the  Bronx 
and  Its  boss,  the  telegram  will  meet  any  rea- 
sonable requirement.  Whether  or  not  the 
critical  chorus.  Including  the  Wagnerian  sec- 
tion. Is  singing  in  tune  with  the  overall  na- 
tional conunent  on  tbe  telegram.  Washington 
at  least  Is  full  of  politicians  who  envy  Its 
recipient.  This  department  today  tested  the 
reactions  of  a  number  of  veterans  of  battles 
for  offlce.  And  even  thoee  who  questioned 
the  good  Judgment  of  a  clan  endorsement,  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
only  one  participant,  agreed  that  Rrpresenta- 
tlve  BucKLCT  can  make  wonderful  use  of  It 
In  his  particular  circumstances. 

Former  RepreaenuUve  Evan  O.  Howell.  oX 
Springfield.  111.,  who  retired  undefeated 
after  four  terms,  was  one  who  made  this  par- 
tlciilarlzed  evaluation.  "In  many  States  and 
districts."  he  said,  "the  intervention  of  even 
a  popular  President  for  a  local  party  leader 
haa  b«en  resented  on  the  principle  of  the 
folk  adage  that  'We  don't  need  any  outsider 
to  tell  us  what  to  do.'  When  I  was  a  candi- 
date, I  found  It  best  to  limit  this  help  to  my 
I>arty  leaders  In  the  House,  and  to  the  usual 
letter  from  the  Republican  congressional 
campaign  committee  chairman.  This  I 
would  advertise,  but  dwarfed  by  big  black 
headlines  such  as  'Tribute  to  Constructive 
and  Experienced  Public  Service.'  For  a  big 
city,  especially  a  New  York  City.  Democrat, 
though,  a  Joe-Jack-Bobby-Teddy  endorse- 
ment ought  to  be  as  profitable  an  Innovation 
for  him  as  the  combustion  engine  was  for 
Henry  Ford." 


Capital  Panishment  Is  Legalized  Murder 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York 
has  abandoned  the  mandatory  death 
penalty  for  premeditated  murder  and 
kidnaping.  Let  us  hope  that  the  head- 
line appearing  on  the  following  article 
from  the  May  6.  1963,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  will  come  true  and 
that  the  execution  cells  at  Sing  Sing  will 
indeed  soon  be  empty.  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R  545,  which  would  abolish  the 
death  penalty  in  all  Federal  Jurisdictions 
except  under  the  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  and  except 
for  treason.  Support  for  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  has  been  growing  and 
soon  our  country  may  be  free  from  the 
stigma  of  killing  its  citizens. 
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The  Herald  Tribune  article  follows: 

Emptt  ExKCtmoN  CxLUB?  MANDaToaT  Death 
LirrxB 

Albany. — The  six-cell  dance  hall  in  which 
prisoners  await  execution  at  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
and  the  death  chamber  next  to  It,  may  soon 
be  gathering  dust. 

New  York  has  become  the  last  State  to 
abandon  the  mandatory  death  penalty  for 
premedltat«d  murder  or  kidnaping. 

Governor  Rockefeller's  offlce  announced 
yesterday  that  one  of  the  last  bills  he  signed 
this  year  removes  the  penalty.  It  provides 
Instead  that  the  sentence  shall  be  life  Im- 
prisonment unless  the  jury,  In  a  separate 
second  stage  proceeding,  recommends  execu- 
tion. 

The  new  law  also  permits  the  court  to 
accept  guilty  pleu  from  thoee  charged  with 
first-degree  murder  or  kidnaping,  subjecting 
thenvselves  to  an  automatic  penalty  of  life 
Imprisonment.  Previously,  any  guilty  plea 
by  a  person  charged  with  such  crimes  had 
to  be  rejected  by  the  court  and  the  case 
aet  down  for  trial. 

The  new  law  will  take  effect  with  trials 
beginning  after  JiUy  1.  UntU  then,  the  old 
provisions  still  apply. 

In  his  memorajidum.  Mr.  Rockefeller  noted 
that  enactment  of  the  new  statute  leaves 
unimpaired  the  Qovemcw's  traditional  power 
to  grant  executive  clemency  In  ^propriate 
cases. 

Sing  Sing  Prison,  at  Ossinlng  has  housed 
the  SUte-a  only  execution  chamber  for  more 
than  a  half  century. 

The  six-cell  dance  hall  Is  for  those  whose 
execution  U  scheduled  within  24  hoixrs. 
There  are  33  other  cells  for  those  condemned 
to  death  and  yesterday,  according  to  Sing 
Sing  officials,  they  had  17  Inmates.  These 
prisoners  were  not  affected  by  the  law  change 
although  all.  of  course,  are  eligible  for  execu- 
tive clemency. 


Ronald  Reagan  Speaks  Out— Part  III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLIXOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  the  third 
in  a  series  of  articles  publishing  the  text 
of  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan's  lecture.  "What 
Price  Freedom,"  given  April  29,  1963.  in 
Dixon.  111. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  with  the 
Impact  the  first  two  Insertions  have  had 
among  those  who  read  the  Record,  and 
I  know  that  this  article  and  part  4  are 
anxiously  awaited  by  many.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  phone  calls  and  letters 
praising  Reagan's  remarks  and  request- 
ing copies  of  his  lecture. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  May  3, 
1963,  Issue  of  the  Dixon  Evening  Tele- 
graph follows: 

What  Pkice  Freedom? 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

All  of  us,  I'm  sure,  accept  our  respon- 
sibility for  those  less  fortunate.  Who  among 
us  would  not  agree  that  no  one.  regardless 
of  age,  should  be  denied  medical  attention 
because  of  an  inability  to  pay?  Yet  the  ad- 
vocates of  medicare  answered  all  argu- 
ments against  this  plan  with  the  charge  that 
their  opponents  were  against  the  humanitar- 


ian goal.    This  Is  nothing  less  than  dishonest 
evasion  of  legitimate  debate. 

With  all  of  us  agreed  on  the  necessity  of 
solving  the  problem,  shouldn't  we  begin  by 
determining  the  extent  of  the  problem?  A 
great  social  revolution  has  taken  place  al- 
most unnoticed  In  this  last  decade.  Today 
more  than  40  million  Americans  have  some 
kind  of  medical  or  hospital  Insurance.  This 
is  an  Increase  of  4  million  Just  since  last  year 
and  It  includes  more  than  60  percent  of  our 
senior  citizens.  Nine  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  over  age  65.  This  9  percent  cant 
be  entirely  destitute  because  they  receive  8 
percent  of  all  the  personal  revenue  in  the 
United  States.  As  nearly  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, not  quite  10  percent  of  this  age  group 
would  be  unable  to  meet  medical  expenses  of 
$500  or  more. 

Under  the  recently  adopted  Kerr-Mills  bill 
one  State  is  meeting  Its  problem  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  Public  funds  are  used 
to  buy  insiirance  In  Blue  Cross  with  the 
premiums  paid  in  full  or  in  part,  depending 
on  the  Individual's  needs.  Thus  a  patient 
can  choose  doctor  or  hospital  and  there  Is  no 
way  to  tell  whether  his  insurance  was  pro- 
vided by  himself  or  by  public  funds. 

In  spite  of  this,  Buppnarters  of  medicare  in- 
sist the  only  solution  for  the  needy  10  per- 
cent is  a  compulsory  program  of  Govemirftent 
Insurance  covering  all  citizens — even  thoee 
now  Insured  and  those  possessed  of  great 
wealth  or  ample  Income.  They  advance  so- 
cial security  as  a  proven  example  of  com- 
pulsory Government  Insurance  and  one  capa- 
ble of  carrying  the  added  burden  of  medi- 
care. Surely  then  they  cant  object  if  we  ex- 
amine this  proven  example. 

No  resp>onsibIe  person  would  suggest  that 
our  senior  citizens  who  reach  their  nonearn- 
Ing  years  without  savings  or  pensions  should 
be  denied  a  livelihood.  You  and  I  have  been 
told  that  we  and  our  employers  are  paying 
Into  a  fund  and  that  someday  we  will  call 
upon  this,  our  own  money  to  see  us  throxigh. 
A  hundred  million  pieces  of  literature,  pub- 
lished by  social  security  since  1939.  tell  us 
that  this  is  an  insurance  program,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  it  Is  not  an 
Insurance  program  and  that  the  dues  are 
not  Insurance  premiums  but  a  general  tax 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  used  that  money.  There  is  no 
fund  in  the  accepted  sense  of  such  terms. 

An  actuarial  expert  of  social  security  has 
admitted  that,  as  of  this  moment,  social 
security  Is  9298  billion  in  the  red.  We  pass 
this  fiscal  irresponsibility  on  to  our  sons — 
not  to  an  unborn  generation — because  the 
young  man  going  Into  the  work  force  at  an 
average  salary  will  find  that  be  and  his  em- 
ployer are  today  paying  in  $1.69  tor  every 
dollar  he  can  hope  to  receive  back  in  bene- 
fits. That  same  amount  of  money  would 
buy  him  an  insurance  policy  paying  $220  a 
month  when  he  reaches  age  65.  instead  of  the 
$127  he  will  get  from  the  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment program. 

Early  in  this  century  a  great  labor  states- 
man, Samuel  Gompers,  founder  of  the  APL, 
described  Government  social  Insurance  as  a 
"menace  to  the  rights,  the  welfare  and  the 
liberty  of  the  worklngman."  Can  we  take 
the  risk  out  of  living  without  denying  the 
freedom  of  choice?  A  hatlonal  labor  paper 
recently  carried  this  banner  on  its  front 
page,  "The  time  has  come  to  put  Into  effect  a 
single  Integrated  Federal  system  guarantee- 
ing cradle-to-grave  security  against  the 
hazards  of  Illness,  disability,  work  Injury 
and  old  age."  Adolph  Hitler  said  his  na- 
tlcMial  socialism  would  give  every  German 
"freedom  frcwn  want  and  cradle-to-grave 
security."  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  constitution  of  every  slave  State  In  the 
South  specified  that  masters  must  provide 
adequate  housing,  food,  medical  care  and  old 
age  beneflta  for  all  slaves.  The  only  way  they 
could  lose  security  was  by  becoming  free. 


Always  the  Central  Government  seeEs  new 
areas  for  its  pMu-tlclpation.  With  our  system 
based  on  government  at  the  local  level  we 
have  created  the  greatest  public  school  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  At  the  moment  this 
system  is  beset  by  problems  aggravated  by 
the  increase  In  population,  inflation  and  the 
halt  in  building  during  the  war  years.  Sud- 
denly we  are  told  that  only  Federal  aid  will 
solve  our  problems.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
familiar  cry  and  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that 
money  provides  the  answer  to  all  problems. 
If  this  is  so,  has  the  Federal  government 
found  some  new  supply  other  than,  our 
pockets?  And  if  the  government  Increases 
the  amount  It  takes  from  those  pockets,  is  It 
not  decreasing  the  amount  left  for  local  tax- 
ation and  voluntary  contributions  to  private 
educational  institutions? 

Here  again  we  look  at  the  actual  problem 
and  find  It  isn't  in  the  dire  emergency  class 
some  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  last 
10  years  we've  increased  spending  on  schools 
at  the  local  level  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  our  ]>ersbnal  income  has  increased. 
Less  than  1  percent  of  o\ir  school  districts 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  bonded  In- 
debtedness. Since  1959  we  have  increased 
the  average  teacher's  salary  from  $3,300  to 
$6,400  a  year  and  we've  reduced  the  ratio  of 
pupils  per  teacher.  At  the  height  of  the 
debate  we  were  told  we  must  start  a  crash 
program  to  build  60,000  classrooms  a  year 
for  the  next  ten  years  and  then  discover 
we've  been  building  70,000  claasrocmis  for 
each  of  the  last  5  years. 

Ehirlng  all  of  the  debate  there  was  denial 
that  Federal  control  was  ever  to  be  a  part  of 
Federal  aid,  and  then  Congress  discovered  a 
book  already  printed  for  use  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
called  A  Federal  Education  Agency  for  the 
Futtire.  The  plain  trulh  is  that  Federal  con- 
trol and  nationalized  currlculimi  and  school 
system  Is  the  unqu^tloned  end  result  of 
Federal  aid  to  e<lucation. 

Prof.  Alexander  Praser  Tytler,  a  noted 
historian  wrote  "A  democracy  cannot  exist  as 
a  permanent  form  of  government.  It  can 
only  exist  until  the  voters  discover  they  can 
vote  themselves  largess  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  From  that  moment  on  the  ma- 
jority always  votes  for  the  candidate  promis- 
ing benefits  from  the  public  treasury  with 
the  result  that  democracy  always  collapses 
over  a  loose  fiscal  policy  always  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  dictatorship." 

Unfortunately  the  professor  was  not 
writing  a  prophecy  which  we  could  choose 
to  Ignore.  When  he  wrote  this  we  were  still 
a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was  writing 
to  explain  what  had  destroyed  the  Athenian 
Republic  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  We 
are  running  out  of  time.  We  are  in  about 
the  same  position  as  the  man  who  had  a 
complete  physical  examination  and  said  to 
the  doctor,  "I  can  take  It — give  It  to  me 
straight.  How  much  time  have  I  got?"  The 
doctor  said,  "Well  let  me  put  It  this  way- 
eat  the  best  part  of  the  chicken  first!" 

This  year  we  have  projected  another  eight 
bilUon  dollar  deficit.  Interest  payment  on 
the  debt  calls  for  $18,000  every  60  seconds. 
24  hours  of  the  day,  day  in  and  day  out. 
But  that's  only  the  part  showing  above  the 
surface.  Already  in  legislation  enacted  Into 
law,  our  Government  is  obligated  to  pay  out 
one  and  a  quarter  trillion  dollars.  This  Is 
an  amount  equal  to  four  times  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  real  estate  and  all  the 
tangible  property  In  the  coimtry. 

For  some  time  past  a  number  of  people. 
Including  myself,  have  urged  tax  reform  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment. Now  many  of  those  who  have  criti- 
cized such  talk  as  "extremist"  are  themselves 
suggesting  tax  reform.  Somehow  though, 
my  cup  doth  not  run  over.  Perhaps  because 
many  of  those  in  Government  urging  this 
reform  do  not  accept  the  fundamental  con- 
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cept  ai»t  tezfttlon  to  for  th»  pxxrpoM  of 
rmlaing  newled  rerenua.  It  to  not  an  Inatm- 
ment  of  ioeUl  revolution  by  whlcii,  und«r 
th«  guto*  ot  t*xaUon.  OoTcmment  can 
ntanoM  which  the  people  would  no< 
•p|iroT«  If  pr«««nt«d  in  their  trua 
colors,  'fitonator  Cuulm.  (JoasrH  8.  Ci-uuc. 
D«nocrat.  of  PennaylTanla) .  for  example, 
has  referred  to  th«  "tax  taatM."  ai.  "at  heart 
n  elaae  Usue"  and  he  wanta  the  Federal 
OoTernment  to  step  Into  thto  claaa  struggto 
and  "redtotrlbute  the  wealth  downward." 

A    number    of   other    Indlvlduato    high    In 

eirclea.    appeared    before    tha 

Ways  and  Meana  Committee  to  advo- 
cate reduction  In  rat«a.  but  the  closing  of 
loophole*.  In  many  Instancee  the  so-called 
"loopholee"  were  legitimate  deductions  with- 
out which  the  personal  Income  tax  structure 
wo\ild  have  long  since  proved  unwortLable. 

One  man  haa  explored  the  Idea  that  thoae 
who  own  their  own  homes  escape  something 
baeau—  they  dont  pay  rent.  He  haa  >\ig- 
gsstad  that  you  should  estimate  the  rent 
youTe  not  paying  and  pay  an  Income  tax  on 
the  estimated  amount.  Well,  don't  laugh 
at  that  one.  The  gentleman  who  explored 
that  Idea  to  Asstotant  Secretary  of  the  Trwts- 
\xry  In  charge  of  tax  policy. 

Is  not  the  Government  crackdown  on  bual- 
ness  entertainment  and  expense  an  Invasion 
of  the  privileges  of  managonent  with  no  as- 
sumption of  responsibility.  Oranted  no  one 
•hoold  be  allowed  to  deduct  personal  pleas- 
under  the  pretense  they  are  business 
Bltles.  but  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
at  stopped  there  In  effect  It  has  said 
to  every  businessman.  "Well  tell  you  how 
much  money  you  can  spend  In  the  operation 
of  your  business. ** 

We  have  been  told  that  In  our  affluent  so- 
ciety we  wallow  In  luxury  at  the  private  sec- 
tor while  the  public  sector  to  starved  for 
funds,  that  the  function  of  Oovemment  to 
to  take  our  money  from  us  through  taxation 
and  buy  for  us  the  welfare  programs  we  are 
too  stupid  to  buy  for  ourselves.  In  the  last 
flseal  year  governments  In  and  out  of  the 
United  States  spent  $173  billion.  Thto  pro- 
rates out  to  $3,090  for  every  family  In  the 
Kation. 

For  defense,  yes.  But  last  year  cost  for 
national  resources  went  up  to  $100  million, 
twwiMiTig  and  community  development.  $350 
minion;  commerce  and  transportation.  $440 
million;  health,  labor,  and  welfare,  fl.6 
billion. 

And  how  do  we  explain  away  thousands  of 
dollars  for  research  on  oral  health  of  the 
Icelandic  peoples,  red  tiuia  and  yellow  fat 
disease  In  the  cat.  and  a  steivostatlc  atlas  of 
the  beagle  brain? 

I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  leave  the  beagle 
•lone  If  hell  leave  me  alone. 


Alabama  Lefislature  Praises  Kirs.  Elna- 
beth  Beamgiiard,  State  Librarian 


The  legislature  of  our  State,  both 
houses  concurring,  has  offldally  resolved 
to  commend  Mrs.  Beamguard  for  her 
leadership  In  this  connection  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  herewith  copy  of  that 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17: 
Skm ATS  Joorr  RasoLirnojf  17 

Whereas  under  the  able  leadership  and 
direction  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks  Beamguard. 
director  of  the  Alabama  Public  Library  Serv- 
ice. Ubrary  facilities  and  services  in  the  State. 
and  particularly  In  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  have  recently  been  tremendously  ex- 
panded and  Improved;  and 

Whereas  the  naming  of  the  Eufaula  Car- 
negie Library  as  the  recipient  of  the  10<SS 
Dorothy  Otnfleld  Ptoher  Award  for  Alabama, 
brings  nationwide  acclaim  to  Alabama's  pub- 
lic libraries,  for  thto  award  to  given  In  signal 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  both  the  fa- 
clllUes  and  the  services  of  Ubrarles  In  coun- 
ties or  In  cities  of  less  than  as.OOO;  and 

Whereas  the  Exifaula  Carnegie  Library  to 
only  one  of  the  many  excellent  libraries  cw- 
rently  available  to  Alabama  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama, 
(both  houses  thereof  concurring).  That  we 
hereby  commend  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parks  Beam- 
guard,  director  of  the  Alabama  Public  Library 
Service,  for  her  outstanding  public  service  In 
promoting  the  extension  and  development  of 
public  libraries  In  thto  State:   Be  It  fxu-ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thto  resolution  be 
sent  to  Urz.  Beamguard. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  a  true,  correct 
and  accurats  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
17  by  Messrs.  Roberto.  Clark,  and  Adams 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  May  1. 
1003. 

J.  E.  Stooht, 
Secretary  of  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alabama  Public  Library  Service,  under 
the  outstanding  direction  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Parks  Beamguard.  has  brought  to 
the  people  of  our  State  libraries  of  unusu- 
al quality  and  proximity.  An  example  of 
the  quality  of  librsu-ies  in  Alabama  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Eufaula  Carnegie  Library. 
Eufaula.  Ala.,  received  the  1963  Dorothy 
Canfield  Plsher  Award  for  Alabama. 


Seading  Feiieral  Troops   to  Alabama 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARMISTEAD  I.  SELDEN,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threatened  use  of  Federal  troope  in  Ala- 
bama under  present  circumstances  not 
only  has  no  le^  basis  but  can  worsen 
rather  than  Improve  race  relations  In 
my  State. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence's  recent 
article  on  Presidential  action  in  sending 
Federal  troops  into  Alabama  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  article 
follows : 
ScrDiNQ    U.S.    Tsoops    to    Alabama:    Pbesi- 

diwt's    Action   CaiTicizEP   m   Abbkncx   of 

P*JEKAL   Cotnrr   Osnca   oa   Stat»   REQTJx»r 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

When  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presldeikcy  In  10M.  critics 
said  he  was  youthful  and  Impulsive.  They 
now  will  say  ths  same  thing  as  they  read 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  Issued  a  statement  Sunday 
night  ordering  Pederal  troops  to  mobilize  In 
Alabama  to  deal  with  future  rioting  or  local 
dtoturbances. 

The  President  dldnt  think  thto  one 
ttirough.  In  the  case  at  the  dtopirtes  with 
Ooremor  Paubus  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.  In 
1967  smd  Oovemor  Bomett  at  Oxford,  Miss.. 
In  IMa.  there  was  at  least  an  alleged  basto 
for  the  use  ot  Pederal  troops — a  supposed 
on  Willi  ngneas  on  the  part  ot  the  local  av- 


thorltlsa  to  obey  a  Pederal  court  order.  But 
Mr.  Kennedy  himself  told  hto  news  confer- 
ence only  last  week  that  no  federal  statute 
was  Involved  In  the  controversy  at  Birming- 
ham. Ala.  Nor  havs  there  been  any  Psdsral 
court  orders  whatsoever  Issued  In  thto  caas. 
Now  ths  President  to  m  the  position  of 
having  nevertheless  threatened  the  use  of 
Psderal  mUltary  power  to  deal  with  local 
disorders  that  may  artoe.  There  to  not  the 
slightest  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  such 
power  under  the  Constitution  unless  re- 
quested by  the  State  government.  No  stat- 
ut«  grants  such  authority  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
uUva  tinder  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  reported  from  Alabama.  Por  anyone  in 
the  Government  to  order  the  use  of  Pederal 
troops  or  any  part  of  the  Air  Porce  for  any 
purpose  not  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  to  In 
Itself  a  penal  offense.  A  Pederal  tow  says: 
"Whoever,  except  In  cases  and  under  cir- 
cumstances expressly  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  act  of  Congress,  willfully  uses 
any  part  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Porce  as  a 
posse  comltatus  or  otherwise  to  execute  the 
laws  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  2  ysars.  or  both." 
Ths  "United  States  Cods  Annotated"  for 
1903  contains  a  footnote  referring  to  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  dated  No- 
vember 7.  1967,  which  says:  'The  Presidents 
authority  to  use  Peder^  troops  under  sec- 
tions 332  and  333  of  title  10  to  not  Impaired 
by  thto  section." 

But  thto  was  an  opinion  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  troops  where  a  Ped- 
eral court  order  had  been  Issued.  There  to  a 
dtopute  among  informed  towyers  as  to 
whether  troops  can  ever  be  used  to  enfcx-ce 
even  a  court  order  and  they  contend  that  It 
to  really  the  responsibility  of  United  States 
marshato.  At  least  In  that  case  a  contro- 
versial legal  point  was  Involved. 

So  the  whole  action  of  President  Kennedy 
rests  on  the  foundation  that  he  described  in 
hto  public  statement — namely,  "rioting,  per- 
sonal Injuries,  property  damage  and  various 
reports  of  violence  and  brutality." 

But  It  to  not  the  function  of  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  to  maintain  order  Inside  a  State 
unless  there  to  an  Insurrection  against  the 
United  States.  To  preserve  order  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  State.  Indeed.  In  the  same 
morning  newspapers  In  which  the  American 
people  read  of  the  President's  orders  to  dis- 
patch Pederal  troops  to  the  Birmingham 
area,  there  was  publtohed  a  message  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  from  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama. George  Wallace.  It  was  sent  an  hour 
after  the  President's  announcement  was 
made  and  read  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  tSates 
*  *  *  states  that  the  Pederal  Government 
may  send  troops  to  quell  domestic  violence 
upon  application  of  the  State  legislature  or 
the  Governor  of  a  State. 

"The  legislature  of  this  State  has  made  no 
request,  nor  have  I.  May  I  ask  by  what  au- 
thority you  would  send  Pederal  troops  Into 
thto  State? 

"The  situation  Is  well  In  hand  and  law  and 
order  prevail  •  •  •  Tour  complete  bypassing 
of  State  oflSclals  and  me  as  Governor  are  af- 
fronts not  only  to  me  as  Governor  but  to  the 
people  ot  Alabama." 

An  examination  of  the  F>ederal  statute 
cited  toter  by  the  President — section  333  of 
title  10 — shows  no  justification  for  the  use 
by  the  President  of  Pederal  troops  Just  to 
quell  a  local  disturbance  or  to  prevent  one 
from  arising.  It  applies  only  If  a  State  gov- 
ernment refuses  or  falto  to  grant  protection. 
Thto  hasn't  happened 

The  President  In  hto  reply  to  Governor 
Wallace  says,  In  effect,  that  he  didn't  retUly 
Intend  to  use  Pederal  troops  In  Birmingham, 
but  only  wants  to  warn  the  State  authorities 
that  they  had  better  maintain  order  and  pre- 
vent vtoJence.  If  any  threat  to  use  such 
power  to  vested  In  the  President,  he  can  at 
any  time  Intimidate  a  Governor  or  mayor  or 
k>oal  official,  or  be  can  mobilize  troops  to 
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threaten  reprlsato  and  puntolunent  if  any- 
ons  In  a  local  government  doesnt  do  hto 
bidding.  ThiM  to  an  autocratic  power,  the 
exercise  ot  whl<^  Xtie  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution specifically  sought  to  prevent  so  that 
no  dictatorship  could  arias  in  America 
through  ths  threat  to  use  mUltary  force. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  feeto  that  he  has  the  power 
to  prevent  violence  anywhere  In  the  co\uitry. 
then  It  will  be  asked  why  no  Federal  tixx^M 
were  mobilized  or  why  the  same  threat  of 
military  force  was  not  utilized  before  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  hto  associates 
organized  the  demonstrations  which.  In  turn 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  other  citizens  and 
thus  produced  the  conditions  under  which 
local  disorder  arose. 

If  the  President  actually  has  the  power  of 
prevention,  the  time  to  start  to  before  the 
local  police  and  the  paraders  clash  or  threat- 
en to  become  Involved  In  riots.  There  to  a 
right,  ot  course  to  a  peaceful  demonstration, 
but  anything  which  produces  a  dtoturbanoe 
to  subject  to  police  action  by  the  local  and 
not  the  Pederal  authorities. 


House  ResoIatioD  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   rKNNSTLVAVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives.  EHiring  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflflcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  ttie 
numerous  captive  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentimenta 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 


House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRo: 

VorxuiHD,  VJ„ 

April  2§,  iMJ. 
Hon.  Damik.  J.  PI.OOO, 
WoMhingUm,  D.C. 

DxAE  CoNcaxssMAM  FLOOD:  I  have  today 
sent  the  enclosed  cc^y  of  letter  to  Hon. 
Howard  W.  Sxitb,  chalnnan  of  Rules  Com- 
mittee, in  reference  to  formation  of  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  c^tlve  nations 
have  been  all  but  forgotten  by  thto 
admlntotratlon. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  Nrw. 

ViNKLAND,  N.J., 

ApHl.  29, 1993. 
Hon.  HowAXD  W.  SxrrH, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAX  CoNGUcssiCAN  SurTH:  It  to  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  Ho\ise  Resolution  14,  estab- 
lishing a  Committee  on  the  Captive  Natlona, 
be  released  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  its 
consideration. 

We  must  do  all  In  our  power  to  help  these 
too  long  neglected  captive  peoples. 
Thanking  you.   I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  New. 

Armn.  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
New  House  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAR  CoNCRKSsicAN  Smith  :  On  behalf  of 
the  Ukranlan  Congress  Conamlttee  of  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz.,  we  urge  you  to  submit  the  Flood 
resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by  your  com- 
mittee and  ask  you  to  give  It  your  favorable 
consideration.  Such  a  Ccnnmlttee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  to  vitally  Important  both  for  our 
Government  and  the  American  people  at 
large.  While  Communist  Russia  has  been 
deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of  "na- 
tional liberation"  In  Africa  and  Asia  we.  as 
a  Nation,  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the 
enslaved  and  captive  non-Russian  nations 
which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
in  tOK  House  of  Representatives  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  information  on  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations,  which  knowledge  wUl  be  ot 
vital  Importance  to  our  Government  in 
carrying  out  Its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  SMrrn, 
to  give  your  full  and  imquallfled  support  to 
the  Flood  resolution  In  your  Rules  Com- 
mittee.   Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 
UKRAiNiAir    CoHORxss    Oombhttzx    or 

AMimiCA,     Phoxniz,     Ariz.,     State 

Branch. 
By  WALTtt  Chopiwsktj,  President. 

Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee. 
New  House  Office  Buildinff. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smfth:  On  behalf  of 
our  organization  we  urge  you  to  submit  the 
Flood  resolution  (H,  Res.  14)  to  vote  by  yotir 
committee  and  ask  you  to  give  It  your  favor- 
able consideration.  Such  a  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  to  vitally  Important  both 
for  our  Government  and  the  American  people 
at  large.  While  Communist  Russia  has  been 
deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of  na- 
tional liberation  In  Africa  and  Asia.  we.  as  a 
nation,  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the  en- 
slaved and  captive  non-Russian  nations 
which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 


A  spectol  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  become 
a  reservoir  of  true  azul  imblased  knowledge 
and  information  on  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of  vital 
Importance  to  our  Qovemment  in  carrying 
out  its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  Smith, 
to  give  your  full  and  qualified  support  to  the 
Flood  resolution  in  your  Rules  Committee. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Mtroslawo  Petrtshuk, 
Chairman  of  Ukrainian  National  Wom- 
en's Leaffue  of  America,  Inc. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  ' 

New  Tork.  N.T.. 

April  29.  1993. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Representative:  The  spectacle 
of  congressional  apathy  In  the  face  of  Com- 
muntot-aldlng  policies  Instituted  by  the 
President's  advisers,  grows  more  hideous  and 
loathsome  every  day. 

Defense  actions  have  never  won  any  war 
and  are  manifestly  losing  the  war  that  we  are 
In  right  now.  Were  It  not  for  General  Pat- 
ton's  realization  of  this  simple  fact,  we  might 
still  be  fighting  HlUertom  In  Europe.  Had 
General  De  Gaulle's  admonition  against  mag- 
Inot  line  thinking  been  heeded,  we  would 
not  have  had  to  fight  In  Europe  In  the  first 
place. 

Let's  put  an  end  to  the  administration's 
stupidity  about  building  walto  aroimd  South 
America  and  begin  a  program  designed  to 
free  the  captive  nations  frcan  Communist 
Imperial  torn. 

Please  suppxjrt  House  Resolution  14. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  M.  Canavan. 
Ellen  Canatan. 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  As  a  member  ot 
the  Armenian  Youth  Federation,  a  patriotic 
naUonal  organization,  dedicated  to  the  even- 
tual freedom  of  our  fatherland,  I  am  sin- 
cerely Interested  in  the  passage  of  House 
Resolutions  14  and  15.  which  calls  for  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  CapUve 
Nations  In  the  House.  I  feel  that  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  committee  wUl  bring  to  ll^t 
certain  pertinent  and  true  facts  relative  to 
Armenia,  which  are  so  frequently  mtounder- 
stood  by  others. 

Understanding  that  thto  bill  (H.  Res.  14  and 
15)  remains  in  the  ciistody  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee pending  a  final  dectolon,  I  have  con- 
tacted Congressman  Howard  W.  Smith,  head 
of  the  Rules  Commltee.  urging  him  to  re- 
lease thto  bill  to  the  House  floor  for  its  In- 
evitable acceptance. 

May  I  take  thto  opportunity  In  cooimend- 
ing  you  for  your  stand  In  thto  regard,  and  to 
assure  to  you  of  my  support  of  your  meesiu-e. 
Sincerely, 

ARSEN  HaCOP  RtTSSIAN. 


Sam  Spal:  A  Man  Who  Serred 

SPEECH 
^  or 

HON.  JOE  M.  I^ILGORE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 196i 

Mr.  KILaORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Sam  O.  Spal  has  affected  me 
deeply. 
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Although  I  am  no  lon^rer  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  mj^  memory  of  my  service  on 
that  committee  is  still  fresh  and  warm 
and  strong.  Sam  Sped  is  an  important 
part  of  that  memory. 

He  had  a  vast  store  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience in  his  chosen  field.  I  never 
knew  him  to  thnist  his  wecdth  of  ideas 
upon  any  Member.  Yet,  he  was  always 
on  hand,  always  ready  to  go  to  work, 
when  his  special  background  was  needed. 
He  was  a  constant  source  of  responsible 
information  and  firm  judgment.  Men 
of  his  competence  are  rare.  To  me,  he 
embodied  the  true  spirit  of  the  ideal  com- 
mittee staff  member. 

It  is  difficult  to  honor  Sam  Spal  be- 
cause— through  his  years  of  selfless  serv- 
ice— he  has  brought  so  much  honor  upon 
himself. 

I  miss  him  now.  I  will  continue  to 
miss  him. 


Mn.  Boise  Ctsell  Lewis  Receives  die 
Prtniemf*  "E**  Award  for  Export 
ExceUeace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 19€3 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  attend  the  award  cere- 
mony on  March  26,  1963.  when  Draper 
Daniels,  the  National  Export  Expansion 
CoordlnatCT.  presented — on  behalf  of 
President  Kennedy — the  President's  "E" 
Award  for  Export  Excellence  to  Mrs. 
Eloise  Cissell  Lewis. 

This  award  is  presented  for  'unusual 
increases  in  exports  and  the  opening  of 
new  foreign  markets  by  Introducing  TJS. 
products  into  international  trade."  Mrs. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  W.  M.  Cissell 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
modestly  accepted  the  "E"  Award  on 
behalf  of  the  Cissell  Co.  and  its  em- 
ployees. Her  remarks  follow : 
Rbmaucs  bt  Mxs.  Eloise  Cissxlx  Lewis  Upon 

Prxbkmtation     of     the     President's     "E" 

AwABD,  Hotel  Shesaton  Caklton.  Wash- 

DfOTON,  D.C.,  March  26.   1963 

rm  BO  overwhelmed  I  can  hardly  talk.  I 
never  expected  to  see  the  day  when  I'd  get  a 
Presidential  award  and  I'm  thrilled  I'm 
especially  thrilled  because  I'm  a  woman. 
This  event  proves  that  In  this  great  country 
It  Is  possible  for  a  woman  to  compete  freely 
and  eqxially  with  men  and  be  recognized 
and  be  rewarded.  It  Is  also  possible  In  my 
industry  or  In  any  Industry  to  compete  free- 
ly and  have  the  same  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing a  profit.  living  as  well  and  being  as  happy 
as  any  man.  That's  what  makes  America 
great  and  why  I'm  so  proud  of  being  an 
American. 

I'm  proud  of  having  children  who  are 
growing  up  In  a.  free  land  that  I  hope  will 
be  even  better  for  them  than  It  was  for  us 
*  *  *  a  land  where  the  youth  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  and  lead  us  Into  new 
wonders  of  the  space  age. 

Our  company  Is  an  example  of  how  small 
business  csn  grow  and  prosper  In  the  United 
States.  My  father.  Cissell,  Inventor  of  the 
commercla:      el^trlc     steam     Iron,     started 


manufacturing  in  a  garage  He  prospered 
and  now  the  oomptuiy  is  housed  tn  a  mod- 
em, efficient  plant.  When  he  died  the  com- 
pany was  left  to  the  family  and  I  was  given 
management  authority. 

Now  we  are  being  presented  with  the 
President's  "K"  award  and  are  truly  Ignored. 
I  am  so  astounded  to  find  myaeU  In  the  same 
room  with  so  many  very  important  people 
that  I'm  awed.  I'm  wondering  If  It's  true 
and  this  really  Is  Eloise  Cissell  Lewis  or 
whether  I'll  wake  up  and  find  myself  back  tn 
Louisville  getting  ready  to  drive  my  daughter 
to  school. 

I'm  not  going  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech 
because'  I  don't  know  how;  this  Ls  my  first 
try  and  I  want  to  make  good.  What  really 
thrills  me  Is  all  the  honored  women  guests 
here,  women  who  really  have  made  good — 
made  real  contributions  to  our  society.  I've 
read  about  many  of  you — like  Dr.  Kelsey. 
who  helped  save  our  country  from  thalido- 
mide babies — the  heads  of  the  military  serv- 
ices— the  new  Director  of  the  Mint.  Miss 
Adams.  I  guess  I  can't  ask  her  for  a  sample 
of  money — but  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs. 
Oranahan.  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  to  endorse  a  dollar  bill  for  my  daugh- 
ter and  one  for  me  There  so  many  of  you. 
like  the  Director  of  Research  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics.  Dr.  Faith  Clark.  Back  In 
Louisville  we  read  some  of  the  booklets  she's 
gotten  out  and  they  help  us  plan  meals  and 
run  our  homes.  All  you  other  people  doing 
wonderfxil  and  exciting  work  are  likewise 
an  Inspiration  to  the  women  of  America. 
I'm  especially  thrilled  with  meeting  the 
women  of  the  press— ^Pattl  Cavln,  Margaret 
Davis,  and  all  you  others  who  dally  prove 
that  Nellie  Bly  was  a  good  first  choice. 
And  I'm  delighted  to  meet  the  diplomats 
from   the  40  countries  where  we  export. 

I've  never  thought  of  my  job  as  being 
glamorous  until  this  morning.  Actually,  it 
isnt — but  it  is  exciting  and  stimulating  and 
challenging  to  me.  We  have  a  union  shop — 
our  workers  belong  to  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Machinists — and  I  know 
them  all.  They  work  in  a  clean  plant  be- 
cause after  all  our  whole  Job  centers  around 
cleanliness.  We  make  drycleanlng  and 
similar  equipment  in  a  modem  plant  with 
modern  manufacturing  techniques  and 
equipment.  I  believe  that  havlDg  a  clean, 
cheerful  place  in  which  to  work  makes  it 
easier  for  the  men  to  work  without  accidents. 
Besides,  it's  pleasanter. 

I'm  sure  you  know  that  when  we  It  the 
Cissell  Co.  started  planning  our  export  pro- 
gram, we  never  had  any  idea  that  wed  re- 
ceive a  Presidential  award  We  think  ex- 
porting to  foreign  countries  Is  good  business 
for  us,  as  the  President  thinks  It's  good  busl- 
ness  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Draper  Daniels,  the  National  Export 
Expansion  Coordinator  of  the  United  States, 
emphasized  this  while  making  the  Presi- 
dent's award  to  me.  He  said.  "Through  an 
Inaaglnatlve  and  energetic  program  of  prod- 
uct development  and  marketing,  the  Cissell 
Manufacturing  Co.  increased  oversea  sales 
to  22  percent  of  its  total  business  •  •  • 
making  Innovations  In  Its  pressing  machines 
to  meet  particular  area  marketing  needs, 
demonstrating  equipment  at  trade  shows, 
supporting  its  oversea  dealers  with  adver- 
tising, and  pushing  a  vigorous  promotion 
and  sales  program  against  severe  competi- 
tion. The  compcmy  established  a  record 
which  reflects  credit  on  our  private  enter- 
prise system  and  represents  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  export  expansion  program  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
That  is  a  wonderful  tribute  and  we  are  most 
grateful 

This  award,  I  am  proud  to  say.  is  not  Just 
to  Eloise  Cissell  Lewis;  it  Is  to  W.  M.  Cissell 
Manufacturing  Oo.,  and  so  it  coems  to  t>>* 
men  In  the  plant,  to  the  girls  In  the  office,  and 
to  the  suppliers  of  our  materials,  equipment, 
and  services. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shsll  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-HONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC  .  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookflealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubhcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {XJB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  •1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US   Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p    1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional EMrectory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code.  tiUe  44.  sec  150.  p 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  RepresenUtlves.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addrest^es  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 
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Keith  G>TeUe  Retires  From  Okmnlfec 
Tech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS,  1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  permission  at  this  time  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  and  the 
thanks  of  thousands  to  a  friend  and 
fellow  Oklahoman  who  has  recently  an- 
nounced his  retirement  after  devoting 
the  major  part  of  his  life  as  an  educa- 
tor and  administrator. 

This  man  has  contributed  more  to  the 
field  of  technical  and  industrial  educa- 
tion than  perhaps  any  other  person  in 
the  Nation. 

Anyone  who  follows  the  ^reat  work 
being  carried  on  today  In  technical  and 
industrial  education  knows  that  I  am 
speaking  of  Keith  Covelle.  who  will 
shortly  retire  as  director  of  Oklahoma 
State  Tech  at  Okmulgee. 

For  the  past  17  years — from  the  in- 
ception of  Okmulgee  Tech — Keith  Co- 
velle has  been  its  guiding  hand  as  di- 
rector, principal  educator,  and  tireless 
"ambassador  of  good  will." 

Keith  Covelle  has  Spent  nearly  a  half 
a  century  stressing  the  great  need  and 
importance  of  developing  the  trade  and 
teclinical  skills  of  our  citizens. 

His  deep  conviction  that  every  man 
should  be  trained  to  be  a  productive  citi- 
zen has  been  proven  true  in  the  great 
work  being  carried  on  at  Okmulgee 
Tech — and  every  member  of  our  society 
has  been  the  direct  beneficiary  of  this 
conviction. 

In  1946,  Keith  Covelle  left  his  position 
as  vocational  specialist  at  Oklahoma 
State  University  at  Stillwater  to  inaugu- 
rate his  ideas  at  Okmulgee ^Tech.  He 
acquired  the  Army's  old  Glennan  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Okmulgee  to  be  used  for 
the  plant  facilities  and  opened  the  doors 
to  211  students  who  enrolled  in  11  differ- 
ent trades. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  this  bold 
venture  in  a  relatively  uncharted  area 
of  education  ts  borne  out  by  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  Okmulgee  Tech 
and  the  strategic  positions  these  gradu- 
ates occupy  in  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  United  State*. 

During  the  past  17  years  of  Okmulgee 
Techs  existence,  more  than  18.000  p>er- 
sons  have  learned  a  trade,  business,  or 
occupation  in  the  school.  This  year  en- 
rollment Is  approximately  1.500  and  the 
school  operates  the  year  around  mi  a 
three-semester  plan. 

The  success  of  trade,  technical,  and 
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industrial  education,  not  only  at  Okmul- 
gee Tech  but  at  other  Institutions 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  personal  leadership  and 
zeal  of  Keith  Covelle.  For  his  many 
friends,  admirers,  and  former  students, 
I  express  a  heartfelt  "thank  you." 

I  know  that  Keith  Covelle  can  justi- 
fiably take  great  personal  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  he  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  society,  the  en- 
during benefits  of  which  stand  as  a 
living  tribute  to  him. 


How  My  Commniiity  Benefits  From  the 
Abilities  of  the  Handicapped  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nmCANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  at  this  moment  to  call  attention  to 
an  accomplishment  registered  by  a  young 
Indiana  student  whose  concern  for  the 
handicapped  matches  that  of  many  sulult 
leaders  in  the  fight  for  employment  of 
the  handicapped.  Seventeen-year-old 
Jeffrey  Hesler.  6187  Crittendon  Avenue. 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  was  a  recent  visitor 
In  my  office  because  he  won  a  trip  to  the 
Capitol  by  winning  first  place  in  Indiana 
in  the  1962-63  National  Ability  Coimts 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  the  Commission  for  the 
Handicapped,  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health.  Young  Hesler's  fine  essay  was 
recently  judged  the  best  of  those  sub- 
mitted by  pupils  in  24  public  and  paro- 
chial schools  in  Indiana  and  was  entered 
in  national  competition.  He  also  won 
$150.  Jeffrey  is  a  student  at  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  Seminary.  Syracuse.  Ind.. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  young 
Hesler's  winning  essay  entitled  "How  My 
Community  Benefits  From  the  Abilities 
of  the  Handicapped  Workers." 

There  being   no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
How    Mt    Communftt    Benktits   Prom    the 

Abiutizs  or  THz  HAiTOicAi»pn)  WoaKxits 

(By  Jeffrey  Hesler) 

This  20th  century  era  of  progress  permeates 
our  lives.  And  yet  a  quarter  million  Amer- 
icans bec(xne  disabled  annually  despite  our 
significant  advances  In  medicine  and  indus- 
trial safety. 

Eighteen  million  Americans  aire  now  Im- 
paired to  some  degree  by  physical  disabilities. 
Eighteen  million  more  suffer  from  mental  or 
emotional  diseases  requiring  phychiatrlc 
treatment.     Plnally,  our  country  houses  scMn* 


6  million  persons  who  are  mentfdly  re- 
tarded.* 

These  pe<^le,  the  handicapped,  possessing 
the  same  Ood-glven  rights  and  Inherent  dig- 
nity as  their  unimpaired  neighbors,  are  con- 
fronted with  a  staggering  task — that  of  prov- 
ing their  worth  and  ability.  They,  like  their 
fellow  citizens,  ardently  desire  to  support 
themselves  and  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  But,  nevertheless,  some 
20  percent  of  impaired  workers,  capable  of 
emplojrment,  are  yet  jobless.  This  is  la- 
mentable since  these  might  prove  to  Ihe 
public,  as  their  now  employed  handlcappd 
confreres  are  proving,  that  "abUity  counts." 

Rehabilitation  (the  program  consisting  of 
recognizing  the  handicap,  correcting  It  or 
modifying  It  through  siirglcal  procedure, 
physical  therapy,  or  aritlflclal  appliances, 
and /or  training  and  placement  in  a  suitable 
occupation)*  is  an  important  year-round 
duty  of  the  community,  cooperating  with 
governmental  agencies  and  working  through 
its  own  private  groups  and  committees. 

The  cc«nmunlty.  again  acting  through  co- 
ordinating committees,  next  functions  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  rehabilitated 
worker  and  the  prospective  employer.  Here- 
by it  performs  a  dual  role:  first,  employing 
the  handicapped  and,  second,  supplying  the 
employer  with  competent  workers. 

Using  their  abilities,  8  million  physi- 
cally handicapped  Americans,  employed  In 
commerce,  Industry,  agriculture,  medicine, 
education,  and  other  fields,  are  today  bene- 
fiting themselves,  their  employers,  and  their 
communities.  This  statement,  however,  re- 
quires elucidation.  Pirst,  how  have  the 
hEuadlcapped  proven  their  abUlties?  Second, 
how  do  they  benefit? 

Maj.  Oen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Ckimmlttee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped,  answers  the  first  question. 
"Handlcappeid  workers  have  proven  their 
ability  by  achieving  equal  or  superior  rec- 
ords for  production,  stability,  concentration, 
and    safety." » 

The  existence  of  these  four  <^alltlee  in 
the  work  of  the  Inapeired  laborer,  proof  of 
his  ability,  are  further  substantiated  by  siir- 
veys  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Impaired  workers,  realizing  that  a  job  Lb 
a  real  privilege  and  therefore  giving  their  all, 
usually  produce  at  slightly  higher  rates  than 
unimpaired  workers  on  the  same  jobs.  As 
Mr.  Hunt  ot  the  Indianapolis  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  states: 

"Usually  there  Is  an  abnormal  motivation 
on  the  part  of  the  handicapped  worker  to 
excel  In  his  skill.  Concern  and  effort  are 
usual.  In  addition,  he  Is  usually  a  more  sta- 
ble and  dedicated  worker." 

Mr.  Richard  Stafford  of  the  Indiana  Em- 
ployment Security  Division  corroborates  this 
when   he    says:    "Handlcap|>ed    people   have 


'  "Jobs  for  the  Handicapped,"  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  Program  Guide  1962-63,  pp. 
4-5. 

» "Opportunity  for  the  Disabled  Through 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,"  Division  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  Indiana  Department 
ot  Public  Instruction. 

•"Mr.  Employer — You  Need  Able  Workers, 
So  Hire  the  Handlcap^>ed,''  pamphlet  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handlci^ped. 
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the  ability  qtUte  often  equal,  or  lupertor,  to 
other  worker*." 

When  the  dleahled  IndtTldual  U  properly 
olaoed  In  a  poelUon  riiltAble  to  hi*  abUlty 
ho  lob  handicap  exUU.  For  example.  de*r 
mutee.  unaffected  by  office  dUtracUon.  make 
b«,ter  than  average  m«  clerk*  because  of 
their  concentration  abU  Uee;  bUnd  worker.. 
POM tf  1"g  a  hl^ily  developed  lenee  of  touch. 
£^~  excellent  aeeembl.jrs.  Inepectore.  axid 
wrten-  paraplettoe  wore  very  productively 
on  a«mbly  llnee-  "No  alngle  )ob  requlree 
ftU  the  <acumee  of  the  normal  person." » 

Impaired  workera.  furthermore,  have  few- 
er dlaabllng  Injurtee  thim  unimpaired  onee 
when  expoeed  to  the  awne  work  hazards: 
tbey  have  the  same  mlrot  injury  raU.  An 
oceUent  example  of  thU  U  found  In  the 
HuKhea  Aircraft  plant,  employing  8.000  han- 
dicapped workers,  where  In  I960  17  mUlton 
mM^hours  of  work  pa«»9d  without  a  single 
lost- time  accident. 

Now  let  us  examine  aime  Individual  im- 
paired workers.  Consider  the  case  of  Bmlk 
Avaklan.  the  Handicapped  American  o*  19«1. 
who  though  paralyied,  made  astounding 
oontilbuUons  In  the  field  of  data.communi- 
oattons  systems  In  electranlcs  prooeeslng:  or 
the  caee  of  the  young  l»dy  paralysed  from 
ttM  waist  down,  who  h«!ad*  the  traffic  de- 
pMtment  for  a  large  rtdlo  st««4on  In  the 
^mX  Northweet.*  Blind  glrU  who  are  actu- 
aUy  switchboard  operai-ors  In  KvanavUle. 
Ind.,  produce  another  significant  example  of 
how'  the  handicapped  are  developing  and  ex- 
ercising their  abUlttea.  Through  the  scien- 
tific advances  of  the  BeU  Telephone  labora- 
tory  a  new  field  U  now  o(jen  to  the  blind. 

Are  companlea  satisfied  with  handicapped 
ablllUes?  Listen  to  P.  8.  du  Pont  ni.  secre- 
tary. K.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  *  Co.: 

••We  believe  the  utilization  of  the  ablllUee 
j)(   the   handicapped    Is   good    buslnees,   and 
,  our  experience  supports  that  belief."  • 

Tee.  the  handicapped  h.*ve  proved  and  are 
proving  their  abUltles.  But  what  about  the 
resulting  benefits?  The  employed  handi- 
capped worker  produce*  beneflu  for  three 
reclplenU:  (1}  For  hlmsei — economic  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reap«:t:  (2)  for  employ- 
Mi— iMMtaesB  health  engendered  through  his 
capable  abUltles;  (S)  for  l3ls  community  and 
country — the  removal  of  his  name  from  re- 
lief and  unemployment  rceters.  Its  addition 
to  the  tax  rolls,  an  Increase  of  goods  azxl 
MTTlcee.  a^d  a  stronger  State  and  Nation. 

In  summation,  IX  the  handicapped  axe 
hired  according  to  their  ablUty.  not  their 
disability,  according  to  theU  assets,  not  their 
llabllltlee.  the  handicapped  person  himself, 
his  employer,  and  the  community  In  general 
will  never  regret  the  outcome. 


*  "Cooperation — the  Key  to  Jobs  for  the 
Baixllcapped."  American  Federation  of  Labor 
•ad  Congress  of  Induatrlal  Organisations. 

•Program  guide  1963-83.  op   clt.,  pp.  »-4. 

•  "lir.  Employer — Remember  Ability 
Ooiinta,"  the  President's  CoTomlttee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 


Two  Senators  Venus  One  RepresenUdTC 
on  the  Test  Ban  Trap 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALITOaWL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1965 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here,  for 
the  Record,  are  the  texts  of  two  letten 
dated  May  15.  1963,  and  dispatched  to 


their  colleagues  by  two  Members  of  the 
other  body  and  one  Member  of  this 
body: 

^^  l£sT  15.   1963. 

D«A«  OouLsaova:  During  the  past  several 
weeks,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
supposed  Ineffectlveneea  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's draft  treaty  banning  further  nuclear 
testing  made  at  the  teet  ban  negoUaUona 
In  Geneva 

On  AprU  4.  1963.  Oongreasman  HoaicxB 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  big  hole  In  our 
inspection  and  Identification  propoaals 
which,  he  has  said,  would  permit  the  Soviets 
to  cheat  In  perfect  safety.  The  fact  that  the 
SovleU  have  shown  little  dUposltlon  to  ac- 
cept our  propoaals.  and  have.  In  fact,  become 
Increasingly  Intransigent  In  the  negotiations. 
Is  probably  adequaU  rebuttal  in  Itself. 
Nevertheless,  we  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  facts  upon  which  Congress- 
man Ho«Mxa  ap>parently  relies,  so  as  to  dis- 
pose of  the  big  hole  theory  once  and  for  all. 
What  the  facU  really  show  Is  that  the  big 
hole  theory  Is  as  empty  and  Insubstantial 
as  lu  name  suggesu.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President  dated  March  18.  1963.  Congressman 
BosMxx  alluded  to  "an  area  of  at  least  2% 
million  square  miles  In  the  Interior  of  the 
USSR.— and  probably  twice  that  size — In 
which  significant  secret  Soviet  undergroufld 
tests  can  be  carried  on  wholly  without  fear 
of  detection." 

The  scientific  fact  U  that  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference how  deep  wflhln  the  torders  of  the 
US.S-R.  the  SovleU  try  to  hide  their  tests, 
since  "the  detecUon  capability  Is.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  constant  with  respect  to 
the  distance  from  explosion  to  seismic  sta- 
don  in  the  Interval  of  600  to  6.000  miles. 
Jfix  t*^«»  reason,  no  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  unseen  by  our  seismic  stations  outside 
the  Soviet  Union." 

That  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  the  former  head  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission's  Lawrence  RadlaUon  Lab- 
oratory, and  the  man  presently  In  charge 
of  all  the  IDefenee  Departments  research  and 
engineering  programs.  It  was  contained  In 
the  administration's  response  to  Congress- 
man HosMia's  letter  to  the  President.  Yet. 
so  far  ss  Is  known.  It  Imb  never  been  made 
public  by  Congressman  Hosioa. 

Apparently.  Congressman  Hosmbi  now  con- 
cedes that  unlawful  Soviet  tests,  even  very 
small  tests,  could  be  detected  from  outside 
the  U-S.Sji.  But,  he  says,  such  teeU  can 
be  made  too  small  to  permit  their  positive 
identification  by  purely  seismic  means.  This. 
It  appears.  Is  the  principal  foundation  for  his 
assertion  that  a  ~blg  hole"  exists  In  our  detec- 
tion proposals. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this,  and  botb 
of  them  were  made  In  a  letter  sent  to  Con- 
Hiiiesmnii  How»>«»  by  the  White  House  on 
March  29.  First,  as  Dr.  Brown  pointed  out, 
X^ttm  as  small  as  those  envisioned  by  Oon- 
gresaman  HosMxa  would  not  provide  a  sub- 
stantial military  advantage  to  the  Soviets. 
Not  much  advance  could  be  made  In  the  field 
of  strategic  weaporw,  and  any  InnovaUons 
made  In  tactical  weapons  would  have  little 
effect  in  altering  the  cold  wax  txOance.  Sec- 
ond, ■alimlr  detection  would  not  be  the  only 
meana  employed  to  uncover  surreptitious 
testing.  In  addition  to  on-site  checks,  all  the 
other  facilities  of  Intelligence  would  be 
brought  Into  play.  Thus,  the  Soviets,  In 
order  to  sneak  their  tests  through  the  "big 
hole,"  would  have  to  make  them  so  small  as 
to  be  not  worth  the  very  real  risks  of  being 
caught.  In  full  view  of  the  world,  in  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  net  result  Is  that  there  Is  no  big  hole. 
Otingiesaimiii  Hosmex's  fears  of  the  admin- 
istration's teat  ban  proposal  have  no  valid 
basis  In  fact.  The  proposal  U  for  an  effec- 
tive treaty  which  holds  every  reasonable 
proepect  of  reducing  the  risks  Inherent  in 


the  present  freedom  of  both  our  country  and 
the  U.S.SJI  to  test  at  will. 

The  Congressman's  fears  seem  all  the  more 
groundless  In  the  light  of  his  latest  proposal. 
In  a  sharp  turn-about,  he  now  suggests  that 
we  demand  absolutely  no  on-site  Inspections 
whatever,  and  that  we  seek  a  treaty  banning 
all  nuclear  testa  In  outer  space,  underwater. 
and  In  the  atmosphere,  but  permit  each  aide 
"a  doaen  or  so~  underground  shots  per  year 
We  fall  to  understand  how  Congressman 
HosMxa  can  be  concerned  about  underground 
cheating  under  a  system  that  provides  for 
on-site  Inspections  to  catch  cheating,  yet 
apparently  be  unconcerned  about  under- 
ground cheating  which  might  escape  dis- 
covery under  a  treaty  which  did  not  provide 
for  any  on-site  inspections  at  all. 
Sincerely. 

HtTBIXT   H.    HTJlrtFHXIT. 

JoBsra  S.  Cuuuc. 


Dkax  Colxxaguk:  This  Is  to  correct  errors 
of  fact  and  logic  contained  In  a  letter  of 
even  date  to  you  from  Senators  HtncPHarr 
and  CtAXK. 

Their  letter  asserts  I  have  charged  there 
la  a  big  hole  for  clandestine  underground 
Soviet  cheating  In  present  test  ban  treaty 
proposals  by  the  administration.  This  Is 
100  percent  correct. 

Although  seismic  signals  from  Soviet  cheat 
tests  In  the  UB  SJl  could  be  detected  by  the 
administration's  monitoring  proposals.  If  the 
tests  were  at  low  yields  or  conducted  In  un- 
derground cavities,  the  signals  would  be  so 
small  they  could  not  be  Identified  as  cheat 
tests.  The  suspicions  of  monitors  would 
never  be  aroused — on-site  Uupectors  would 
never  be  dispatched. 

Dr.  Brown's  memo  relied  upon  by  the  Sen- 
ators says  the  tests  would  not  go  "imseen." 
It  does  not  claim  they  would  be  recognized 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  big  hole  Is 
really  there. 

The  AJKTs  Director  of  Military  Applica- 
tions testified  to  the  Joint  Coomilttee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  all  weapons  of  tactical 
Interest  and  a  substantial  fraction  of  all 
weapons  of  strategic  Interest  could  be  de- 
veloped In  the  big  hole. 

Dr.  Brown  and  the  Senators  may  not  be- 
lieve clandestine  advances  which  could  give 
the  Soviets  nuclear  superiority  could  be  de- 
veloped by  this  kind  of  cheating,  but  Just 
look  at  th^  only  weapons  which  cannot  be 
developed  by  It:  An  unsubstantial  fraction 
of  strategic  weapons.  What  are  these?  The 
big  super-yield  H-bombs  the  Reds  have  al- 
ready developed  anyway. 

Their  logic  Just  does  not  make  sense. 
"Why  don't  the  Soviets  snap  up  our  offer 
If  It's  so  full  of  holes?"  the  Senators  ask. 
The  reasons  should  be  obvious  to  the  Sena- 
tors. In  the  first  place,  the  SovleU  want 
to  get  another  round  of  atmospheric  tesU 
out  of  the  way  before  they  go  underground. 
In  the  second  place,  from  the  administra- 
tion's past  performance  they  well  know  they 
can  expect  even  more  concessions  and  an 
even  weaker  treaty  If  they  hold  out  a  while 
longer. 

In  that  context  I  proposed  earlier  this 
week  that  If  we  were  to  have  such  a  treaty 
where  we  stopped  all  weapons  progress  and 
Just  relied  on  a  Communist  promise  to  do 
likewise,  we'd  better  get  an  escape  hatch 
written  Into  It  If  we  do  not  want  to  face  a 
nuclear  Pearl  Harbor  or  a  "siirrender  or  die" 
ultimatum  after  the  SovleU  have  cheated 
their  way  to  nuclear  superiority. 

So  I  suggested :  "Let's  write  In  a  provision 
giving  us  a  dozen  or  so  fallout  free  under- 
ground tesU  every  year." 

That  way  we  can  make  some  progress.  Our 
topnotch  weapons  sclentlsU  can  be  persu- 
aded to  stay  at  work  In  the  labs.  Without 
testing  at  all.  Prefldent  Kennedy  admlU  they 
wlU  not  stay  with  a  "dead  end"  program. 
If  otir  security  measures  are  any  good,  the 
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Kremlin  will  never  be  sure  how  much  prog- 
ress we  are  maktng.  This  means  the  SovleU 
will  not  be  sxire  they  have  bootlegged  their 
way  to  nuclear  superiority  and  they  might 
be  deterred  from  attacking  us  or  issuing 
that  terrifying  ultimatum. 

Without  this  escape  hatch,  what  the  Sen- 
ators and  the  administration  propose  is  a 
sure  course  toward  nuclear  disaster. 

The  Senators  Incorrectly  stated  I  proposed 
we  drop  demands  for  on-site  Inspections. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like  to  see  many 
more  than  the  token  number  they  approve. 
It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  anybody  can  get 
the  administration  to  demand  them. 
Sincerely, 

Ckaio  HOSICKK, 

Jlf^ber  of  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  second  letter 
does  not  bother  even  to  discuss  the  Sen- 
ators' claim  that  "facilities  of  intelli- 
gence" would  be  brought  Into  play  to 
discover  Soviet  cheating.  It  was  believed 
unnecessary  to  do  so,  since  cdmost  every- 
body recalls  that  "faculties  of  intelli- 
gence" are  unable  to  tell  us  what  is  going 
on  in  Cuba,  right  on  our  own  doorstep, 
let  alone  In  the  vast,  8^  million  square 
miles,  two  continent,  Eurasian  land  mass 
comprising  the  U.S.S.R. 


Undaly  Privileged  Position  of  Labor 
Unions  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF    KXNTTTCaET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Liberal  Association  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  on  March  8  ex- 
pressing its  proposals  for  legislative 
changes  to  correct  what  it  terms  "an  un- 
duly privileged  position"  of  labor  unions 
in  the  United  States.  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  insert  the  association's  letter 
in  the  Record  In  order  to  acquaint  the 
Senate  with  the  organization's  views  In 
this  area. 

I,  therefore.  Mr.  President,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ambucan  Libkeal  Association, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  March  8.  1963. 
The  Pkxsidknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAt  Ma.  PKEsiDorr:  Labor  unions,  which 
are  voluntary  assoclaUons  of  workers,  were 
created  as  a  result  of  the  Imperative  need 
and  the  Justifiable  determination  of  the 
laboring  man  to  Improve  working  conditions 
and  obtain  Job  security  through  responsible 
collective  bargaining.  Since  19S3  many 
unions  have  acquired  an  unduly  privileged 
position  In  the  social  structure,  unnecessary 
for  the  attainment  erf  their  original  aim  of 
coUecUve  bargaining.  As  has  been  said, 
"VVhlle  originally  unions  sought  the  power 
of  persuasion,  they  now  posses  the  persua- 
sion of  power". 

The  recent  work  stoppages  in  strategic  in- 
dustries, hazarding  the  public  Interest  and 
welfare  and.  at  times,  the  naUonal  security, 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  general  pub- 


lic Incommensurate  with  the  Importance  of 
the  Issues  In  conflict.  Under  present  laws 
labor  unions  are  privileged  and  mainly  Im- 
mune from  legal  accountability.  Under  the 
umbrella  of  congressional  protection  xinlons 
have  achieved  disproportionately  great  polit- 
ical power  and  economic  dominance.  Fed- 
eral legislation  dealing  with  these  problems 
is  urgently  necessary  and  should  provide  the 
following  measures: 

1.  The  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 
nonpartisan  and  Impartial  commission  when 
there  Is  an  lndii£trlal  dispute  and  the  threat 
of  work  stoppage  In  an  Industry  affecting 
the  general  welfare.  Such  a  commission 
should  be  empowered  to  examine  the  differ- 
ences between  the  positions  of  labor  and 
management,  with  access  to  all  records,  and 
to  publicize  both  positions,  with  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  settlement  of  the  Issues  In 
conflict.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion 
shoiild  be  able  to  bring  about  an  equitable 
agreement. 

2.  As  some  labor  union  leaders  place  the 
Interest  of  the  unions  above  the  welfare  of 
society  and  uae  their  vast  funds  to  restrict 
the  normal  flow  of  trade,  labor  unions  should 
be  subject  to  antitrust  laws  as  are  corpora- 
tions when  their  power  to  restrain  commerce 
endangers  the  public  Interest. 

3.  Labor  union  exemption  from  Federal  In- 
come tax  liability  on  Income  received  from 
InvestmenU  should  be  removed  while  pre- 
serving tax  deductibility  for  exi>enditures 
for  charitable  and  educational  purposes  such 
as  pension  funds,  etc. 

Although  the  functlqp  of  labor  xinlons  in 
collective  bargaining  Is  Important,  these  pro- 
p>oeed  measures  are  urgent  lest  unions  have 
the  power,  without  effective  reetraint,  to 
violate  our  traditional  concept  of  fair  play 
and  to  imbtUance  our  social  structure, 
threatening  o\ir  econcxnic  stability  and  po- 
litical well-being. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hakrt  J.  Caeman,  C/iatr»7ian. 


Bootstrap  Slips 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or  washiijoton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fears  of  small  businessmen  about  the 
possible  dominance  by  labor  leaders  In 
affairs  of  Puerto  Rico  are  discussed  In 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Cheney,  Wash.,  Free  Press  on  April  26, 
1963. 

This  editorial  points  out  that  union 
presidents  are  chairmen  of  the  Cc«nmon- 
wealth's  House  and  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittees. The  fact  that  union  presidents 
are  chairmen  of  these  committees  raises 
the  question  of  possible  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  might  well 
be  a  matter  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Insular  and  In- 
terior Affairs. 

Although  it  is  not  the  function  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  question  the  elec- 
torate of  a  State  or  of  Puerto  Rioo,  the 
expressions  of  the  editorial  does  cause 
some  concern. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record: 


Bootstrap   Sups 

Not  long  ago  Puerto  Rico's  Operation  Boot- 
strap, a  campaign  to  attract  industry  and 
Investment  to  that  Island,  was  being  cited  as 
a  glittering  success.  But  now  the  glitter 
shows  signs  of  tarnish. 

Recently,  a  distinguished  Puerto  Rlcan 
businessman  warned  the  government  of  Gov. 
Munoz  Marin  that  the  local  small  business- 
man was  worried  and  Insecure.  The  cause: 
the  runaway  power  of  labor. 

Puerto  Rico  flnds  Itself  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  having  union  presldenU  as  chair- 
men of  the  Commonwealth's  Hoiise  and  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committees.  This  is  akin  to  having 
Jimmy  Hoffa  as  chairman  of  the  Houa»  Labor 
Committee  and  Walter  Reuther  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  All  of  this  hap- 
pening m  a  land  once  hailed  as  the  showcase 
of  democracy  In  the  Caribbean. 

If  the  Commonwealth  government  isn't 
upset  by  this  obvious  conflict  of  interest, 
Puerto  Rico's  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (Fomento)  should  be.  When 
loc^  businessmen  are  worried  about  labor's 
takeover,  how  can  Fomento  expect  any  out- 
side businessman  to  consider  seriously  the 
location  of  a  plant  in  Puerto  Rico  that  would 
be  subject  to  unbridled  labor  harassment? 

Fomento  seems  to  have  slipped,  anyway, 
since  Teodoro  Moecoso,  who  created  Opera- 
tion Bootstrap,  left.  Moscoeo  Is  nmnlng  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  but  perhaps  Puerto 
Rico  had  better  call  him  home  to  straighten 
things  out  since  the  aging  Munoz  Marin  ap- 
parenUy  can't  handle  the  situation. 


Dr.  WUliam  H.  McCorUe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TEKNXSSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  broadcast  over  the 
air  by  WCYB  television  station  on  April 
30,  1963,  regarding  Dr.  William  H.  Mc- 
Corkle. 

I  thought  that  the  editorial  portrayed 
the  outstanding  record  of  Mr.  McCorkle 
in  such  a  fine  way  that  I  wanted  others 
to  know  about  this  great  man  with  whom 
I  have  been  acquainted  for  many  years. 
He  Is  a  distlnirulshed  American  and  a 
great  religious  leader. 

The  editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Crockett,  editorial  director  of  WCYB- 
TV,  who  has  an  outstanding  record  in 
this  field. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Brlstollans,  Presbjrterlans.  and  people  in 
other  cities  where  he  has  served,  know  Dr. 
William  H.  McCorkle  as  a  topflight  pulpit 
orator;  a  preacher  Intensely  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  his  congregation,  of  the  commu- 
nity In  which  he  lives,  and  a  man  wholly  de- 
voted to  service  in  the  ministry. 

We  Join  with  the  thousands  who  are  de- 
lighted with  the  election  of  this  dedicated 
man  as  moderator  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr.  McCorkle  Is  pastor  of  the  1.100-member 
First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Bristol,  and 
Brlstollans  know  many  things  about  the 
energetic  man  who  Is  so  widely  admired — but 
let's  refresh  ourselves. 
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Dr  McCorkl*  wm  a  TJB.  Vhtj  chuplaln  In 
World  War  n— aiul  one  of  Its  most  (tocorftted 

ehAplalDs 

H«  r«c«lTed  USb  SUtw  Star  for  rcwulnc  a 
wounded  Marine  from  a  batUafleld  In  Bou- 
gaJnvUle;  a  Purple  Heart  tor  the  wound  ha 
■ullered  In  Uie  raaeue  act. 

In    1944   on   Ouam   he   received   a   Broi 
Star  for  heroic  achievement. 

Aj  the  New  Tork   Tlmea  put  It;    "He  * 
with  the  lonely,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying 
all  the  way  through  the  Pacific  to  Ouam.~ 

He  waa  aent  to  Annapolla  In  1948  aa  a 
chaplain:  he  wore  four  combat  medaJa  at  the 
time:  *"<<  be  waa  a  lieutenant  commander 
when  ^e  war  ended. 

He  ha«  aerved.  with  distinction,  churches 
in  Klngsport.  Knoxvllle.  and  St.  Loula.  Uo. 
roT  a  Bible  course  he  Inaxogurated  at  Knox- 
TlUe  he  waa  honored  with  an  honorary  degree 
by  King  College. 

Many  of  u»  know  that  he  la  the  son  at  a 
good  broker,  of  Rock  Hill.  8.C..  who  lost  hla 
eyesight — later  went  to  Congress — and  the 
■on  waa  hla  page  In  Washington. 

What  most  of  ua  do  not  know.  Is  that 
Dr.  McObrkle  taught  achool  for  3  years  after 
he  graduated  from  The  Citadel;  that  he  then 
went  Into  the  Insurance  and  was  earning 
•10,000  a  year 

Then  came  the  decision,  one  night  In  ICay 
1935  at  Oreenvllle.  8.C  .  the  Insurance  sales- 
decided    to   go    Into   the   ministry^    he 
1  studying  theology  In  the  fall  of  that 

^ he  met  his  wife  while  both  were  stu- 

denu  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  In 
Richmond  and  they  were  married  after  he 
received  his  master's  degree  at  Princeton 
Seminary. 

The  former  Insuranc*  salesman  says  that 
for  S4  years  he  has  been  In  the  higher  life- 
insurance  business. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  field  b*Te 
enriched  the  lives  of  many  people. 


Trade  G>BfereiKe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  sonTR  DAXOsa 
nr  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  ifUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  DaUy  News  of  New  York 
City  calls  attention  to  and  strongly  com- 
mends a  constructive  suggestion  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Alice  Wldener.  the  pub- 
lisher of  TJ.SJi.  magazine.  In  the  April  29 
issue  of  Barron's  Financial  Weekly.  It  is 
a  suggestion  which  merits  careful  «wk1 
thoughtful  consideration. 

Fch:  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  I  ask  that  the  Dally 
News  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Moax  Amzxicans  ts  VU. 

Some  days  ago.  an  advisory  committee  of 
▼ery  solid  dUaens  urged  the  n.S.  Govern- 
ment to  take  rigorous  measures  aimed  at 
putting  qualified  Americans  Into  a  lot  more 
important  United  Nations  posts. 

We're  the  biggest  single  bankroller  of  the 
VJi.,  to  say  nothing  of  our  putting  up  extra 
dough  for  UJf.  peacekeeping  efforts  when 
•uch  deadbeat  nations  as  Soviet  Russia  re- 
fuse to  contribute  their  fair  afaares. 

Tet  the  proportion  oS  XJB.  dtlaens  in  UJf. 


agencies  and  technical  assistance  programs 
runs  only  from  8  percent  to  19  peroent  of 
the  total  personnel,  whereas  we  are  entitled 
to  twice  those  percentages. 

Tb  this  committee's  adrlce.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Harlan  Cleveland  made  reply 
that  the  Oovemment  U  beginning  to  take 
the  rtepw  recommended,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
more — a  lot  more — Americana  may  be  otx 
guard  at  key  XJ2i.  poeu  before  very  long. 

U.N  Secretary  General  U  Thant  also  was 
cordial  about  It  all.  saying  he  "welcomed  any 
measures"  the  United  States  might  take  to 
get  more  U.N.  Jobs  for  qualified  UB.  cltliens. 

So  all  Is  rosy  In  this  respect,  at  least  to 
outward  appearances,  and  It's  to  be  hoped 
the  good  work  will  proceed  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Thant. 

It  Is  particularly  Important  that  It  should 
proceed,  because  of  a  big  xnAe  conference 
which  Is  coming  up  early  next  year  under 
UJf  auspices,  and  which  was  requested  by 
Soviet  Russia. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wldener.  enterprising  publisher 
of  UjSA.  magastne.  has  been  digging  into 
the  plans  for  this  get-together,  and  has  re- 
ported her  findings  In  detail  In  the  authori- 
tative Barron's  financial  weekly  (Issue  ot 
April  29). 

PLOT     AGAINST    t7.S.    COICMSXCX 

According  to  Mrs.  Wldener,  the  UJI  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, as  It  Is  officially  named,  hitf  heavy 
undertones  and  overtones  of  a  Soviet  con- 
spiracy to  undermine  and  disrupt  capitalist 
markets  and  trade  Uyr^ughout  the  world. 

If  that  could  be  accomplished,  the  Red 
slave  empire  would  hope  to  grab  a  lot  ot 
this  trade  and  these  markets — especially 
from  the  United  States. 

At  the  UJf .  trade  conference.  Mrs.  Wldener 
predicts,  the  Russians  will  slander  and  libel 
the  United  States  In  every  way  their  fertile 
Imsglnatlons  can  dream  up — painting  this 
country  as  an  economic  aggressor  and  an 
exploiter  of  bcu:kward  nations  and  the  good 
old  Soviet  Union  as  the  only  true  friend  the 
underdeveloped  countries  have  In  this 
wicked  world. 

We  ^e  no  reason  to  doubt  the  Wldener  pre- 
dictions. They  Jibe  neatly  with  Kremlin 
practice  In  all  of  such  situations. 

Therefore,  we  hof>e  the  U.S.  business  com- 
munity, beginning  Just  about  no<w,  will 
pressure  the  State  Department  to  take  four 
steps  which  Mrs.  Wldener  says  must  be  taken 
If  the  United  States  Is  to  have  a  fair  break 
at  the  UJf.  trade  conference  next  year. 

These  steps  are: 

1.  Request  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to 
appoint  an  experienced  American  business- 
man as  UJJ.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs; 

a.  Scrutinize  the  caliber  and  security  of 
U3.  nationals  now  holding  executive  eco- 
nomic policy  and  research  poets  In  the  UJf . 
secretariat; 

3.  Strengthen  American  business  repre- 
sentation within  the  US.  mission  to  the  UJf .; 

4.  Appoint  an  outstanding  business  ex- 
ecutive, with  broad  experience  in  Interna- 
tional trade,  as  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  International  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development. 

PLANVING    n«    szu-oxrxNsx 

These  propoeed  measures  look  to  us  like 
the  plainest  commonsense. 

The  Soviets  are  busy  already  on  plans  for 
turning  the  XJ2f.  trade  conference  Into  Just 
another  propaganda  circus  for  their  exclusive 
benefit. 

We  should  be  equally  busy  making  plans  to 
defeat  the  Soviet  scheme,  for  our  own  self- 
defense  and  for  the  benefit  oC  trade  and 
business  all  over  the  free  world. 

The  State  Department  Is  the  proper  spear- 
head for  such  U.S.  planning;  and  how  about 
State  getting  busy — now? 


Keaaedj  a<  Sol«a  Talked  Scmm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARXS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    Nrw    UAMPSHJXX 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Kennedy  as  Solon  Talked 
Sense"  by  Victor-  Lasky  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News  of  May  12.  1963. 

It  contains  some  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing quotations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Kknnxdt    as    SoLoif    Taxxwd    Sknsb — ^na- 

QXTsxTTLT   SnuEO   WrrB   Rbactionakt   BCON- 

OMT  Bloc 

(By  Victor  Lasky) 

Nxw  Toax,  May  11. — How  times  have 
changed. 

In  1950,  a  young  congressman  told  a  char- 
ity fund  dinner  In  Boston,  "the  scarlet 
thread  running  through  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  people  all  over  the  world  Is  the 
delegation  of  great  problems  to  the  all-ab- 
sorbing  Leviathan — the  state. 

The   Congressman   was  John  P.  Kennedy. 

And  he  added  that  charity  was  a  priceless 
ingredient  of  modem  civilization  and.  aa 
such,  is  a  direct  responsibility  oC  a  free  so- 
ciety. 

"I  suppose."  said  the  son  of  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy.  "It  would  be  easier  for  us  If  wa 
requested  that  the  Oovemment  ass\une  the 
responsibility  for  the  money  we  are  seeking 
to  raise  (for  charity).  Yet  only  by  doing 
the  work  ourselves,  by  giving  generously  out 
of  our  own  pockets,  can  we  hope  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  people  over  the  State, 
to  Insure  that  the  people  remain  the  mas- 
ters and  the  State  the  servant. 

"Every  time  that  we  try  to  lift  a  problem 
from  our  own  ahoulders  and  shift  that  prob- 
lem to  the  Government,  to  the  same  extent 
are  we  sacrificing  ths  liberties  of  the  people." 

AOCKFTS    HKW    GOSPXL 

Needless  to  say.  John  P.  Kennedy  was  to 
discard  the  Jargon  of  the  Hayeks,  the  Von 
Mlses  and  the  Pertlgs  to  adopt  the  whole 
CHUbraithlan  gospel  calling  for  "public  su- 
pervision" over  the  ecomony,  bigger  gov- 
ernment, more  revenues  to  support  the 
"public  sector."  and  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic system  to  foster  a  "welfare  society." 

As  a  result.  It  takes  a  long  reach  of  mem- 
ory to  recall  that  In  his  congreoelonal  years 
John  P,  Kennedy  frequently  sided  with  the 
"reactionary"  House  economy  bloc  In  efforts 
to  curtail  excessive  Truman  Pair  DeiU  spend- 
ing. 

In  1950.  for  example.  Kennedy  departed 
from  the  Democratic  leadership  to  support 
a  proposal  by  Congressman  John  Taber,  the 
grand  old  Republican  watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  a  i600  million  across-the-bo«tfd  cut 
In  Pederal  8p>endlng. 

"How  long."  Young  Jack  then  demanded 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  "can  we 
continue  deficit  financing  on  such  a  large 
scale  with  a  national  debt  of  over  9385  bil- 
lions?" 

AlfTTWASTX    VOnS 

So  opposed  was  Kennedy  to  what  he 
termed  "wasteful  spending"  that  he  voted 
•gainst  a  bill  that  would  have  provided  Ped- 
eral assistance  to  local  libraries.  In  1960.  he 
▼oied  against  doubling  hospital  construction 


grants  under  the  Public  Health  Service.  In 
1951,  he  was  1  of  only  26  Democrats  in  the 
House  who  voted  to  sustain  President  Tru- 
man's veto  of  a  veterans'  pension  bill. 

All  through  that  period,  Cbngressman 
Kennedy  was  vociferously  opposed  to  most 
Federal  aid  programs  on  the  premise  that 
they  were  doing  New  England  much  more 
harm  than  good  and  they  Invariably  favored 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Thus  he  voted  regularly  against  appropria- 
tions for  varloiis  flood  control,  navigation 
and  atomic  pwwer  projects  around  the  coun- 
try. His  most  significant  vote — In  view  of 
his  later  ambitions — was  one  In  1952  in 
favor  of  slashing  914  million  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority. 

VSBSUS    aOONKT 

In  the  CONORxssioNAL  Recoko  of  April  20, 
1950.  there  appeared  this  colloquy  between 
the    Bay    Stater    and    Brooklyn's    Johm    P. 

ROONET. 

"KxNmmT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  or  not  he  feels  that  It  Is  more 
dangerous  to  carry  a  deficit  c*  $0  billion  In 
a  prosperous  year  like  today,  or  cut  some  of 
these  approprlaUons  by  10  pjercent?  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  go  on  carrying  a  deficit 
every  year.  I  should  think  It  would  be  much 
more  preferable  to  cut  some  ot  these  appro- 
priations by  that  figure. 

"RooKiT,  I  do  not  believe  In  further  cut- 
ting this  appropriation,  which  ts  for  a  vital 
service.  In  one  of  our  most  Important  depart- 
ments, the  Department  of  State. 

"KxNWSDT.  How  are  we  going  to  bring  that 
deficit  of  96  billion  down  to  a  reasonable  fig- 
ure unless  we  make  some  of  these  cuts? 
•  •  •  does  not  the  gentleman  think  that 
very  Important  Item  In  the  cold  war  Is  the 
economic  stability  of  our  country  so  that  we 
will  have  resources  In  case  of  war?" 

On  May  15.  1951.  arguing  for  his  amend- 
ment to  slash  a  fiood -control  appropriation 
from  $8  million  to  $2,600,000,  young  Kennedy 
said: 

"Today  the  dollar  is  a  strategic  material 
and  Its  use-for  nondefense  piuposes  must  be 
stopped." 

The  Kennedy  amendment  was  defeated. 

No  one  took  Kennedy  very  seriously  In 
those  days.  Not  even  Kennedy,  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  Scbleslnger.  Jr.  Most  of 
his  colleagues  considered  lilm  a  pleasant 
young  man  merely  voicing  his  father's  views. 

Nevertheless.  John  P.  Kennedy  appeared 
to  have  made  more  fiscal  sense  as  a  Oongresa- 
man  than  he  does  today  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 


Uniqae  Edacation  Plan  To  Senrice 
Indattry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACHTTSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
Northeastern  University,  located  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  devised  a  program  to  offer 
further  educational  opportunities  for  em- 
ployees of  Greater  Boston's  research- 
oriented  industries.  Construction  of  a 
new  $1  million  suburban  Northeastern 
campus  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  to  be  built 
on  a  (jovemment  surplus  Nike  site,  will 
start  this  summer  and  will  be  ready  to 
begin  operation  in  January  of  1964. 

The  university's  plan  is  an  unusual 
example  of  an  urban  institution  taking 


the  Initiative  to  meet  industries'  requests 
for  a  college  campus  in  their  own  en- 
vironment. According  to  Northeastern 's 
president.  Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles.  the  pro- 
gram will  establish  new  cooperation 
among  higher  education,  research -ori- 
ented industries  and  the  residents  of  the 
area  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  con- 
tinuing educational  opportunities  at  the 
advanced  level. 

Courses  will  be  conducted  on  an  in- 
tensive short-term  basis,  leading  to 
graduate  degrees  in  the  fields  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  engineering,  and  manage- 
ment. Not  -only  will  the  plan  help  to 
educate  and  to  retrain  manpower  already 
residing  in  the  area,  but  also  it  will  en- 
courage high-grade  personnel  and  new 
Industries  to  locate  in  this  region.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  campus  will  provide 
facilities  for  attracting  distinguished 
scientists  and  for  holding  meetings  of 
learned  societies.  • 

The  advantages  of  this  university's 
undertaking  will  benefit  both  students 
and  industries.  It  is  a  step  in  the  rl^t 
direction  in  our  efforts  to  cope  with  the 
increasing  challenge  to  our  society  in 
this  demanding  technological  age.  I 
commend  Northeastern  University  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  worthy  pro- 
gram, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  April  issue 
of  Industry  magazine  entitled.  "Unique 
Education  Plan  To  'Service  Industry." 
This  article  more  fully  describes  this  new 
education  plan. 

There  being  no  obJectlMi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNigui  ElDtJCATioif  Plan  To  Sehvicx  Industet 
Plans  for  a  $1  million  suburban  camp\i8  off 
Route  128.  designed  for  wnployeee  ot  Greater 
Boeton's  research-oriented  Industries  and 
residents  erf  the  area,  were  announced  today 
by  Dr.  Asa  S.  Knowles,  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity president. 

Under  study  for  more  than  a  year,  the  plan 
Initially  calls  for  the  construction  of  10 
classrooms,  parking  facilities  for  up  to  600 
automobiles,  an  auditorium  for  250  persons, 
olBces.  a  small  library,  conference  rooms,  stu- 
dent lounges  with  a  can  teen -cafeteria,  and 
related  fadllUes  on  a  l5-acre  site  on  South 
Bedford  Street,  Burlington,  Mass. 

The  suburban  campus  will  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Huntington  Avenue  can:^>us  and 
the  courses  to  be  offered  will  be  vmder  the 
control  of  the  Northeastern  University 
faculty  and  deans,  now  responsible  for  these 
particular  programs. 

COITBS^     rOK     EMFtiOTIXS 

The  1.000  students  to  be  enrolled  each 
semester  will  be  considered  regiilar  students 
erf  the  university  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  and  requlrecnenta  for 
degrees. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  courses,  many 
short  courses  and  intensive  programs  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  Route  128  Industries  wUl  be 
offered. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  courses  lecMllng  to 
master  of  science  degrees  In  engineering, 
physics,  and  mathematics  wUl  be  offered. 
Other  graduate  courses  In  the  fields  of  busi- 
ness, science,  education,  and  the  arts  will  be 
given,  If  the  demand  for  them  becomes  evi- 
dent. Major  portions  of  the  part-time  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  bachelor  ol  science  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  will  also  be  taught 
In  Biu-Ungton. 

Courses  in  engineering  technology  leading 
to  associate  in  engineering  degrees,  and  man- 


agement coiirses  leading  to  the  BS.  degree  are 
also  planned.  Day  courses — including  "re- 
leased-tlme"  programs — are  also  a  possibility. 
If  It  Is  determined  there  Is  a  need  and  In- 
terest In  them. 

The  15-acre  area  Is  part  of  a  former  Nike 
site  which  has  been  declared  surplus  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Northeastern's  appli- 
cation for  the  property  has  been  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
-  and  Welfare.  The  town  of  Burlington,  which 
Initially  had  considered  seeking  the  property 
for  recreational  and  park  facilities,  agreed  to 
withdraw  Its  petition  for  the  property  after 
a  meeting  with  university  officials. 

The  uhlverslty  now  has  a  permit  to  enter 
the  Bxirllngton  property.  It  expects  to  ac- 
quire t)tle  to  It  In  the  near  future. 

"We  believe  this  campus  could  become  the 
focal  point  for  many  of  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivities which  are  so  Important  to  the  re- 
search-oriented Industries  In  this  area,"  Dr. 
Knowles  said. 

INCINTIVX  FOR   EDUCATION 

Furthermore,  he  noted,  the  conveniently 
located  campus  will  provide  a  service  to  the 
large  percentage  of  college  graduates  In  the 
area. 

INCENTrVE  rOB  INDTTSTKT 

"The  greatest  asset  the  Route  128  area  has 
Is  not  Its  fertile  soil.  Its  minerals,  or  Its 
climate,  but  residents  who  are  well  educated 
and  who  are  keeping  up  to  date  In  engineer- 
ing apd  physical  science."  Dr.  Knowles  said. 

"So  that  this  asset  may  be  maintained  and 
replenished,  a  college  campus  Is  needed  In 
the  region,"  he  added. 

In  the  area  towns  the  campus  will  serve. 
Northeastern  found  that  the  percentage  of 
engineers  In  the  total  population  Is  about 
four  times  as  large  as  It  Is  for  metropolitan 
Boston  as  a  whole. 

"For  these  people  education  Is  not  over 
when  they  finish  high  school  or  college;  they 
must  continue  their  education.  They  must 
cconmute  dally,  not  only  to  their  place  of 
employment,  but  also  to  a  college  campus," 
Dr.  Knowles  explained. 

INDUSTST    OrrXKS   ST7PPOET 

Proposals  for  the  campus  have  already 
been  fully  explored  at  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives from  business  and  Industry.  More 
than  40  Industrial  firms  have  Indicated  a 
willingness  to  support  the  development  of 
such  a  campus.  Dr.  Knowles  said.  Several 
Pederal  agencies  are  also  Interested  in  the 
project,  he  added. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  total  Investment 
In  the  campxis  will  eventually  be  $1  million  or 
more. 

The   construction '  will    begin   as  soon   as 

working  drawings  are  available.    The  ground 

breaking  will  be  no  later  than  this  summer. 

The    first   students   should    be    using   the 

faclllUes  by  January  1964. 

Until  then.  Northeastern  expects  to  con- 
tinue to  use  Weston  High  School  for  some  of 
its  part-time  evening  graduate  programs. 
More  than  1,000  students  have  been  enrolled 
In  the  past  2  semesters  In  S9  courses 
taught  by  the  Northeastern  University  grad- 
uate school  faculty  In  engineering  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  physlca.  The  high 
school  facilities  have  been  leased  under  an 
arrangement  with  the  school  cc«nmlttee. 

"It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  educational 
facilities  we  are  planning '  will  be  of  Im- 
mense benefit  In  helping  to  attract  new 
industries  to  the  128  area,"  Dr.  Knowles 
said. 

"I  envision  this  not  only  as  an  educational 
center,  but  also  as  a  convenient  location  for 
bxislness  conferences,  seminars,  itnd  scien- 
tific Institutes,  Dr.  Knowles  said.  "It  could 
be  the  forum  for  distinguished  scientists 
and  provide  the  facilities  for  meetings  of 
learned  societies,"  he  added. 

The  proposed  campiu  would  offer  "special 
advantages"  to  both  students  and  Industry. 
Dr.  Knowles  said. 
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The  convenient  and  acceaalble  location 
would  permit  studenta  and  faculty  members 
to  avoid  trafllc  and  parking  problems.  By 
providing  competent  faculty  and  staff  and 
the  general  stimulation  ol  the  university  at- 
mosphere, the  graduate  programs  would 
assist  area  firms  In  recruiting  high-grade 
personnel,  many  of  whom  are  seeking  to 
further  their  education  and  professional 
competence. 

"This  campus  will  also  provide  the  faclll- 
tlea  and  servtces  for  retaining  and  upgrading 
proaent  personnel."  Dr    Knowles  said. 

"To  be  truthful.  I  see  such  an  educational 
center  as  a  virtual  necessity.  U  Greater  Bos- 
ton is  to  maintain  lU  leadership  In  science- 
based  Industry."  be  added. 

"Already  other  ciUes  and  regions  are  try- 
ing to  copy  the  unique  complex  we  have 
here,  because  they  realize  that  continued 
economic  health  and  Industrial  expansion 
In  this  technological  age  require  a  unique 
pool  of  trained  and  educated  manpower,"  Dr. 
Knowles  said. 

"So  that  this  asset  may  be  maintained 
and  replenished,  a  college  campus  Is  needed 
in  the  region."  be  added. 

The  suburban  campus,  he  added,  would 
merely  be  an  extension  of  existing  adult 
programs  now.  offered  by  Northeastern. 

Northeastern  University  now  enrolls:  3.600 
part-time  graduate  students,  including 
those  enrolled  at  Weston  High  School;  8.400 
part-time  students  enrolled  for  associates 
degrees  In  engineering  and  chemistry;  300 
pfurt-time  students  worlOng  toward  a  B.3. 
In  electrical  engineering;  and  4.800  part- 
time  (evening)  undergraduates  students  in 
business  and  science. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  undergraduates 
and  graduate  pcu^-tlme  students  are  em- 
ployees of  organizations  located  on  or  near 
route  128. 

For  instance,  a  recent  sxirvey  conducted 
by  Northeastern  University  discloeed  that 
the  Western  ElectMc  Co.  had  162  students  in 
evening  programs;  the  General  Electric  Co., 
287;  Avco.  307;  and  Raytheon.  1.289.  Similar 
figures  are  available  for  hundreds  of  other 
companies. 

Northeastern  which  was  established  in 
1898,  will  also  be  drawing  on  years  of  know- 
how  In  providing  courses  and  programs  for 
the  adult  employed.  This  Is  reflected  in  a 
large  administrative  staff  specifically  ap- 
pointed to  administer  part-time  academic 
programs  and  to  counsel  part-time  students. 


AfiBated  Yoaaf  Democrats  of  New  York 
Honor  Speaker  McCormack 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOIi  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or   NTW    TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  Announcement  of  a  very 
important  ceremony  honoring  our  be- 
loved Speaker  on  April  10, 1963. 

The  report  follows: 

The  AfBliated  Young  Democrats  of  New 
York  State  honored  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Johm  W.  McCosmacx. 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  their  annual  award  and 
plaque  of  1963,  for  his  outstanding  and 
great  service  to  the  people  of  our  country. 

ThU  plaque  was  presented  in  the  oOce 
of  Speaker  McCoskacx   at-  the  Capitol,   oo 


Wednesday  aftemon.  AprU  10.  at  S  o'clock, 
with  the  Democratic  Congressmen  present, 
most  of  whocn  are  members  of  the  Affiliated 
Young  Democrats.  Also,  a  large  delegatlOQ 
of  members  ot  the  AilUUted  Young  Demi^ 
craU  from  New  York  were  present  at  thla 
presentation  to  honor  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  John   W.  McCobmack. 

Harold  R.  Moskovlt.  State  president  o*  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York  in- 
troduced Hon.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  a  member 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Affiliated  Young 
Democrats  and  a  former  Congressman  from 
New  York,  to  present  this  plaque  to  Speaker 

McCOBMACK. 

The  plaque  reads  as  follows: 

"ArriLIATCD  YOUNG  D^ldOCXATS,  INC.,  OF  NXW 
TOBK  STATX — MKXrrORIOUS  crTATION  TO  HON. 
JOHN    W.    M'COaiCACK 

"In  appreciation  for  faithful,  unswerving, 
luitirlng  and  extraordinary  service  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

"Admired,  venerated,  and  honored  by  our 
members  for  your  outstanding  assistance  and 
guidance 'given  to  us  and  all  yotuag  Demo- 
crats for  many  years  by  helping  us  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  idecas  of  our  young  znea 
and  women,  the  future  leaders  of  our  country 
and  party. 

"Given  this  10th  day  of  Aix^l  1963,  at  the 
Capitol,  Washington.  DC. 

"Hasou)  R.  MosxoTrr, 

State  President." 


REA:  UbcIc  Sam'a  Beanstalk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or  WTomMO 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 
time  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  any 
Federal  agency  may  receive  Federal 
money  and  in  turn  loan  it  to  private  in- 
dustry at  a  rate  approximately  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  money  to  our  Govern- 
ment. It  Ls  my  belief  that  no  agency 
has  such  a  right  and  I  believe  that  it  Is 
time  Congress  took  steps  to  end  this 
practice.  I  believe  that  the  following 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune  will  be  of  special  Interest: 

REA:    XJttCLM  Sam's  Bcamstalk 

In  1930.  the  rural  population  of  this  coun- 
try stood  at  5S.B  million  persons;  SO  years 
later,  following  the  greatest  population  ex- 
pansion In  U.S.  history,  It  was  54  million. 

In  three  decades  of  growth  then,  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  States  virtually 
stood  still.  It  did  not  actually,  since  people 
who  live  on  the  farms  and  In  the  smaU  towns 
of  this  country  are  as  prolific  as  the  urban 
dwellers.  What  resulted  was  a  mass  exodus 
from  the  farm  to  tiie  urban  communities  be- 
cause of  a  drastic  change  in  the  economic 
way  of  life  in  thla  country. 

Today  the  urban  percentage  of  the  coun- 
try's population  Is  nearly  70  percent.  The 
rural  percentage  Is  30  percent.  In  1910,  It 
was  46  urban  and  54  rural. 

Yet.  25  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Rural  Electrtflcatlon  Administration,  effort 
Is  being  made  to  greatly  enlarge  and  expand 
tills  agency  which  was  originally  conceived  as 
a  means  of  bringing  power  to  the  farm  and 
to  sQuUl  Isolated  rural  conununltles. 

RKA  Is  In  the  process  of  becoming  a  gollath 
In  the  utilities  industry  in  this  country.  We 
say  that  it  has  passed  the  point  o€  existing 
purely   as   a   rural   power   agency;    it  is   the 


beachhead  in  a  series  of  moves  designed  to 
put  the  Federal  Government  wholly  Into  the 
power  generating  and  distributing  business 
for  all  segments  of  America. 

The  impact  that  this  would  have  on  our 
economy  and  on  the  millions  of  investors 
who  have  staked  their  funds  on  the  private 
power  Industry  is  Incalculable.  Its  Implica- 
tions would  be  fully  as  dramatic  as  anything 
that  lutB  occurred  In  this  country  In  the  past 
half  century. 

Recently  two  Menxbers  of  Congress  have 
spoken  out  sharply  on  the  subject  of  the 
REA.  One  is  Senator  aou>WATxa  who  said  In 
Denver  a  few  days  ago  that  the  REA  either 
ought  to  be  ahoUshed  or  Its  functions  re- 
vised, that  It  be  curbed  to  operate  on  the 
basis  for  wiilch  It  was  intended — furnishing 
of  electric  power  to  the  rural  conununltles 
of  this  country. 

Just  2  days  ago  Representative  Robkrt  H. 
MicHCL,  an  Illinois  Republican,  said  essen- 
tially the  same  thing. 

"This  agency."  said  Mr.  Michxi..  "Is  using 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  do  things  and  go  off 
in  directions  never  contemplated  by  law. 
The  ap]Mlnted  officials  running  the  agency 
seem  to  think  that  Congress  wlU  not  t«ike 
any  action  to  require  compliance  with  the 
law  because  REA  still  claims  to  operate  under 
the  phony  cloak  of  being  prlmarUy  a  pro- 
gram to  help  the  fanner.  In  reality  It  Is  only 
using  tiie  good  name  of  the  American  farmer 
to  spread  bureaucratic  control  over  more  of 
our  citizens  and  the  Nation's  economy." 

Mr  Michel  says  the  time  lias  come  for 
Congress  to  come  to  some  daelsion  about  the 
REA. 

We  think  so.  too.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
this  year,  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress. There  must  be  a  complete  spelling 
out  of  REA's  blueprint  for  the  futxire.  And 
these  questions  must  be  answered  once  and 
for  all  Ume : 

Is  REA  to  continue  as  a  primarily  rural 
power-supplying  concern? 

Or  Is  It  to  be  allowed  to  feed  on  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  including  those  who  are  Its 
prime  targets,  the  private  utility  tndustry  of 
this  country,  and  grow  Into  a  supergovem- 
mental  utility  Industry? 

Only  Congress  can  decide  this  vital  qiies- 
tion.  The  fate  of  the  country  insofar  as  this 
vital  turning  point  Is  concerned,  is  in  its 
hands. 
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Sarrender  to  Britith  Dictation  of  Higher 
Tran*atlantic  Air  Fares 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  I  made  on 
Tuesday.  May  14.  1963.  deploring  the  sur- 
render  to  British  dictation  of  higher 
transatlantic  air  fares.  The  statement 
follows : 

Transatlantic  Jets  are  now  flying  more 
than  half  empty,  thanks  prtmarlly  to  high 
fares.  Our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
XJS.-OMg  carriers  have  been  balked  In  their 
efTorta  to  reduce  transatlantic  fares.  In  order 
to  attract  more  passengers,  under  tlu-eat  by 
Great  Britain  to  close  its  airports  to  our 
airliives  and  to  seize  their  planes  if  they  re- 
fuse to  raise  tiie  already  high  transatlantic 
fares  as  Great  Britain  Insists. 

Our  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  deter- 
mined that  higher  transatlanUc  airline  fares 
are  not  In  the  public  interest. 


But  the  State  Department  apparently  has 
yielded.  It  has  succumbed  to  unilateral 
British  dictation  and  threats.  The  State 
Department  has  thtis  overruled  the  CAB's 
decision  that  iilgher  ti^msatiantic  air  fares 
are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Great  Britain,  apparently,  is  not  greatly 
Interested  in  alrUne  revenues  since  its  trans- 
atlantic Jets  are  owned  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. By  contrast  our  American 
aviation  policy  and  our  Federal  Aviation 
Act  contemplate  private,  not  nationalized, 
airlines.  To  survive  our  airlines  must  have 
sufficient  revenues  and  adequate  profits.  It 
U  Indeed  hard  for  them  to  operate  profitably 
if  their  expensive  Jets  must  operate  half 
empty. 

The  State  Department  has  now  surrend- 
ered ttie  Interests  of  U.S.-flag  airlines,  and 
their  stockholders  and  the  American  travel- 
ing public  which  constitutes  more  than  half 
of  the  trans&tlantlc  air  passengers. 

This  regrettable  episode  underscores  the 
wisdom  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Antl- 
tnist  Subcommittee  in  its  1967  report  on  the 
airlines  industry,  and  the  recent  White 
House  statement  on  International  Air  Trans- 
port Policy  that: 

"To  provide  for  more  effective  govern- 
mental Influence  on  pites.  Congress  should 
adopt  legislation  which  would  give  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  authority,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  President,  to  control  rates 
in  international  air  transport  to  azul  frc«n 
the  United  States. " 

Transatlantic  airline  fares  which  are  set 
by  agreement  of  the  International  airlines 
themselves,  through  the  ratemaking  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association,  are  not  subject  to  the  free  play 
of  competition.  The  sky  may  Indeed  be  the 
limit  U  one  government  can  now  dictate 
that  our  airlines  shall  charge,  and  our  pas- 
sengers shall  pay.  even  higher  fares  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  CAB's  decision  that  tilgher 
fares  are  not  in  the  public  interest.  Today's 
action  by  the  State  Department  ov«Tullng 
our  CAB  Is  the  more  unfortunate  since 
Canada  apparently  remains  steadfast  in 
protecting  the  pocketbook  of  her  own  travel- 
ing public  by  refusing  to  permit  higher  fares 
to  be  imposed  ui>on  them. 


The  Bic,  Eril  Plot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963       ■ 

Mr.  EDWARI>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harre 
Demoro  is  a  columnist  who  writes  for  the 
Morning  News  and  Alameda  County 
Democrat,  a  courageous  and  intelligent 
newspaper  serving  the  northerly  pwrtion 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 

I  always  look  forward  to  Harre  De- 
moro's  columns.  He  Is  the  kind  of  critic 
we  need.  He  loves  and  admires  our  way 
of  life  but  he  Ls  not  complaisant  about 
the  areas  whei^  the  quality  of  our  so- 
ciety can  and  must  be  improved. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  and 
perhaps  benefit  from  Harre  Demoro's 
column  as  set  forth  below : 

T'Hi  Bio.  Evn.  Plot 
(By  Harre  Demoro) 
The  Federal  Government  is  growing  in 
power  and  Influence  over  the  States  and  we 
are  on  the  road  to  socialism  and  all  sorts  ot 
evU  things  that  are  calculated  to  make  oxir 
forefathers  spin  in  their  graves. 


Unions  have  lisxirped  the  control  ot  busi- 
ness and  Industry  and  It's  no  longer  easy  to 
make  a  fast  buck  by  stepping  on  someone. 

The  old  stand  says  we're  in  trouble.  Deep 
trouble.  There  arelit  as  many  soap  lines  as 
there  used  to  be  because  people  are  not 
required  to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Tbe 
Government  is  going  to  take  care  at  them 
anjrway. 

And  that  United  Nations.  It's  full  of 
Negroes.  Aratjs.  and  Jews.  Cant  triist  an 
outfit  like  that.  Especially  since  many  of 
the  nations  represented  are  trying  to  leam 
how  to  read  and  write.  That  oould  be  dan- 
ger oiis. 

The  whole  world  is  beading  for  destruc- 
tion. Things  are  reaUy  in  a  mess  t-hank^  to 
a  benevolent  government  which  is  creating 
a   vast  "welfare   state." 

"Local  control"  is  gone.  Look  at  Mis- 
sissippi. Who  does  Bobby  Kennedy  think 
he  is  forcing  the  South  to  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States?  Local  oontnd 
Is  lost,   Un't  it? 

It's  no  longer  possible  to  get  9  hours  of 
work  in  8  hours  thanks  to  CM-ganlzed  labor. 
People  think  the  world  owes  them  a  Job 
and  their  children  are  supposed  to  be  en- 
titled to  an  education.  Whatever  happened 
to  Initiative?  Kids  these  days  dont  know 
how  lucky  they  are  to  have  shoes. 

Look  at  unions.  They  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  working  man  to  buy  automo- 
biles, washing  machines,  electric  stoves, 
houses,  clothes,  heaters,  and  all  sorts  of 
things  they  don't  deserve. 

Just  what  would  hajjpen  to  the  firms 
building  such  Items  If  the  worker  coiildn't 
afford  them  has  somehow  been  lost  In  ttie 
struggle. 

The  important  argument  Is  that  we  are 
headed  towards  socialism.  And  we  know 
what  that  means. 

Social  security  Is  most  certainly  an  evil 
designed  to  put  us  In  the  Conununlst  camp. 
Everybody  knows  elderly  persons  who  are 
not  starring  and  who  have  not  lost  their 
self  respect  are  excellent  targets  for  Soviet 
subversion. 

And  our  courts  ruling  that  Jewish  chil- 
dren and  other  non -Christians  are  no  longer 
required  to  recite  a  Christian  prayer  in 
school  is  horrible.  These  chUdren  have 
been  embarrassed  about  taking  part  in  such 
services  in  public  sclumls  since  1778.  Why 
change  now?  Send  them  all  back.  This  is 
America.     Our  land. 

Despite  these  gloomy  predictions,  there  is 
hope. 

Last  year  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion saved  the  Republic  with  a  suocessfxii 
campaign  to  retain  the  coveted  American 
right  to  die  in  a  county  hospital. 

The  fact  that  county  hospitals  are  pub- 
llcally  owned,  which  Isnt  very  capitalistic. 
seems  to  have  escaped  them  in  their  cam- 
paign to  defeat  medicare. 

As  we  ride  to  work  on  A.  C.  Transit,  an- 
other socialistic  vetilcle,  let  us  r^lect  on  the 
problems   confronting   us. 

Of  course,  we  don't  have  much  time  to 
reflect.  A.  C.'s  socialistic  buses  give  better 
service  and  we  get  to  work  quicker  than  in 
the  old  days.  We  also  dont  have  to  wait 
for  a  bus  so  long. 

Things  sure  would  be  better  if  we  turned 
the   clock   back. 


President    Kennedy   for  Free   Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CAXOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.   DORN.     Mr.   Speaker,   President 
Kennedy  in  his  remarks  to  the  Commit- 


tee for  Economic  Development  greatly 
encouraged  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
free  enterprise  development  of  ilver 
sites.  I  commend  the  President  for  the 
following  response  to  a  question  as  re- 
pcMted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
May  10: 

In  deciding  whether  a  specific  dam  site 
should  be  publicly  or  privately  developed,  "I 
would  put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  prove  that  the  site 
will  not  be  adequately  developed,  that  the 
service  would  not  be  satisfactc»7,  and  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  can  do  it,  be- 
fore I  would  support  the  project." 


Miami  Beach  Mayor  Ken  Oka — 'The 
Friendly  American** 


EXTENSKW  OP  REMATcKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA, 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  so  many  tales  thai  traveling 
Americans  present  a  distorted  rather 
than  an  ideal  view  of  "what  Is  an  Amer- 
ican really  like?"  that  I  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  the  other  and  truer  side 
of  the  picture.  I  am  sure  this  etory  can 
be  duplicated  many  times  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  feel  that  the  17-year  self-assigned 
mission  of  Kenneth  Oka,  mayor  cf  Mi- 
ami Beach,  Fla.,  is  unique. 

Mayor  Oka  has  made  many  trips 
abroad,  usually  accompanied  by  his  fam- 
ily. His  wife  is  an  accomplisl'ied  linguist 
and  speaks  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Italian;  Oka  himself  sp>eaks  fluent 
Spanish,  a  smattering  of  Japanese,  and 
a  few  neighborly  phrases  In  other  lan- 
guages. In  his  "unolBcial  ambassador" 
travels,  Oka  alternates  between  dispens- 
ing a  maximum  amount  of  100-percent 
American  good  will  and  selling  the  vir- 
tues of  one  of  the  most  renowned  winter 
and  summer  resorts  in  the  world — his 
home  community  of  Miami  Beach. 

Back  home  in  Miami  Beach,  Oka  has 
made  a  frequent  practice  of  quietly  in- 
troducing himself  to  visiting  tourists,  not 
only  important  foreign  dignitaries  or 
travel  agents,  but  everyday  average  peo-  • 
pie,  and  disr>ensing  Florida's  well-known 
hospitality. 

All  of  his  personal  "good  will"  tours,  of 
coui-se,  are  in  addition  to  the  usual  oflB- 
cial  trips  as  mayor  of  one  of  the  most 
glamorous  cities  in  the  world. 

Mayor  Oka  has  also  been  active  in  the 
famous  "Op)eration  Amigo,"  sponsored 
by  the  Miami  Herald,  which  brings  Latin 
American  youngsters  to  the  Gr:eater  Mi- 
ami area  for  educational  visits. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  this 
enterprising  and  fine  Ameiican,  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  detailing  his  activities  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Miami 
Herald : 

Tkavklin'  Matob  Sells  tkk  Bsacb 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

One  evening  not  long  ago  they  hoisted 
Miami  Beach's  Mayor  Kenneth  Oka  to  tb» 
top  of  a  camel  in  the  lobby  of  the  Colony 

Tlxeater. 
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It  WM  a  playful  gag,  celebratUig  the  open- 
ing here  erf  the  deeert  fllm  opus.  "LAwrenoe 
of  Arabia."  More  than  meet  onlooker* 
realized,  nobody  feeU  more  at  home  on.  un- 
der or  beelde  the  flora  and  fauna  at  far»w»y 
placea  than  Oka. 

The  mayor  and  hU  hanrtenme  wife,  Ger- 
trude, have  been  almnat  everywhere.  They 
are  probably  the  moet  traveled  municipal 
chief  executive  and  flret  lady  In  the  world. 

"We  haven t  made  Australia  or  Tibet  yet,' 
Oka  said  In  a  travel -remlnlacent  chat  the 
other  day.  "but  It  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
time." 

They  make  their  many  tiipe  abroad,  the 

mayor  said,  for  two  reaeona.     One  la  that 

they  like  to  travel  and  the  other  U  that  the 

mayor  haa  one  of  the  moat  renowned  winter 

.  reeorts  In  the  world  to  mU. 

In  the  cturent  campaign  sparked  from 
Washington  to  tease  the  runaway  gold  back 
to  Fort  Knox  through  tourtnn  from  abroad. 
*«*iint  Bga^h.  Oka  feels,  has  to  fish  or  cut 
bait.     He  Ukes  the  Hshlng  approach. 

The  past  several  year*  have  found  the 
tall,  plpe-amoklng  Oks  selling  his  reeort  city 
and  dispensing  good  will  In  such  assorted 
capitals  as  Copenhagen.  Paris.  Geneva,  and 
Tokyo. 

Wherever  there  Is  a  lode  (tf  nice,  hard 
pounds,  marks,  francs,  or  J9n  that  might 
conceivably  help  to  keep  the  United  States 
and.  specifically.  Miami  Beach,  green,  that's 
where  the  mayor  is  apt  to  t\nm  up. 

He  makes  offlclal  visits,  too,  to  a  great 
many  countries — some  In  South  America,  for 
example — where  the  currency  Is  too  anemic 
at  present  for  foreign  travel.  His  theory  Ls 
that  when  they  recover  from  eccnomlc  bad 
health.  Miami  Beach  wUl  be  on  their  must- 
see  list. 

"You  have  no  idea  what  legendary  places 
Miami  Beach  and  Miami — they  think  ot 
them  as  one — are  Ln  other  parts  of  the 
world,"  said  the  mayor. 

"They  want  to  come  here.  The  problem 
is  to  convince  them  they  can  afford  a  visit 
and  that  there  wont  be  a  language  bamer." 

The  mayor  admits  that  striking  pay  dirt 
where  Exiropean  and  Asiatic  tourism  to  this 
country  Is  concerned  Is  slow  business.  He 
expects  a  trickle  of  visitors  at  first  that  will 
eventually  become  a  sizable  volimie. 

"Sometimes  a  selling  Job  Is  a  delayed 
action  sort  ot  thing."  said  the  mayor.  "I 
attended  travel  seminars  In  17  cities  In  the 
Scandinavian  area  back  In  1061. 

"The  pay-off  Is  coming  Just  this  February. 
The  tour  ship,  8S  Hanseatic,  Is  coming  here 
under  charter  with  630  Europeans  on  board. 
It  has  a  waiting  list  of  150  It  couldn't  ac- 
conunodate  In  1  trip." 

This  propensity  for  travel  and  his  Interest 

In    International    relations    have   made    hlin 

an  enthusiastic  booster  of  such  projects  as 

^  the     Herald's     "Operation     Amlgo"     which 

"  brings  Latin  American  youngsters  here  for 

Mhioattanal  vlsiu. 

The  Okas  were  hosts  themselves  to  one  erf 
the  visitors — 17-year-old  Marts  Lopez — who 
came  here  last  October  with  a  contingent  ot 
Mexican  students  for  a  2-week  stay  In  Miami 
Beach. 

This  Is  Oka's  6th  year  on  the  Miami  Beach 
City  Council  and  he  has  been  twice  mayor. 

The  mayor  Is  not  only  at  home  abroad  but 
abroad  at  home  on  many  occasions.  He  Is  a 
Miami  Beach  diplomat  with  an  invisible  but 
portable  red  carpet  ready  for  Instant  use. 

Any  hour,  any  day.  Oka  will  slip  Into  his 
Jacket,  tamp  a  fresh  load  of  tobacco  into  his 
pipe,  and  welcome  a  visiting  foreign  group 
of  dignitaries,  travel  agents  or  Just  ordinary 
tourists  sticking  a  toe  Into  the  poah  resort 
for  the  first  time. 

This  usually  bowls  over  the  visitors.  The 
mayors  In  other  countrlee  are  not  much  given 
to  glad-banding  anybody  but  their  peers 
or  better. 

Last  summer  a  bevy  of  Swiss  hotel  owners 
reacted    to    Oka's    sudden    materializing    In 


their  midst  as  If  the  "Herr  Burgermelster's" 
name  were  Kennedy  rather  than  Oka. 

Th«  Oka  mamory  Is  so  retentive  ot  where 
hs  has  been  and  what  he  baa  seen  abroad 
that  he  can  beguile  the  surprised  visitor  the 
more  with  some  recollection  of  the  visitor's 
hometown. 

Whenever  possible  the  mayor  welcomes  the 
visitor  In  his  own  langxisge.  He  Is  fluent  In 
Spanish,  knows  a  smattering  of  Japanese  and 
can  speak  a  few  appropriate  phrases  In  other 
languages. 

Mrs.  Oka  Is  an  accomplished  linguist — 
fluent  in  French,  Spanish.  German,  and  Ital- 
ian     She   Is   currently   mastering   Japanese. 

She  had  acquired  enough  facility  in  It  S 
years  ago  that  when  she  and  the  mayor  made 
an  official  visit  to  Fujlsawa.  Japan,  a  sister 
city  of  Miami  Beach,  she  was  able  to  respond 
nicely  to  the  welcome  of  the  Pujlsawa  city 
fathers  In  their  own  tongue. 

The  study  of  languages  has  been  a  pre- 
occupation In  the  Oka  home  since  the  first 
Odyssey  abroad  of  the  mayor  and  his  wife 
17  years  ago. 

Barbara,  10.  their  oldest  daughter,  now  in 
her  second  yec^  at  Barnard  College,  speaks 
Spanish  like  an  Argentine.  Jonathan.  10; 
Stephanie,  16;  and  Mlchele,  17;  are  coming 
right  along  with  their  own  mastery  of  ^>an- 
Ish  and  French. 

The  only  rival  enthusiasm  to  travel  in  the 
mayor's  life  Is  music.  He  Is  bats  about  the 
subject.  A  violinist,  he  played  with  the 
University  of  Miami  Symphony  in  the  mid- 
thirties  on  a  scholarship. 

The  Miami  Beach  Civic  Orchestra  was  the 
mayor's  baby  and  he  has  on  occasions  con- 
ducted It.  He  can  whip  together  a  musical 
aggsegatlon  right  at  home.  Jonathan  plays 
the  violin,  too.  Stephanie  U  a  pianist. 
Barbara  Is  a  guitarist. 

Mlchele  settle*  for  painting.  Mrs.  Oka  is 
the  family  travel  researcher.  She  does  a 
preliminary  study  of  a  forthcoming  destina- 
tion so  thoroughly  that  when  they  arrive 
there  she  knows  exactly  where  they  can  buy 
a  slice  of  apple  pie. 

Mrs.  Oka  did  one  of  these  minute  research 
Jobs  once  on  Luxembourg,  recalls  her  hus- 
band. "We  even  knew  where  we  would  have 
lunch  the  day  we  would  arrive  there.  The 
trouble  Is  we  never  made  the  trip,"  he  post- 
scripted. 


Alliaace  It  Poshing  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK;^ 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


) 


Thursday,  May  16.  1963 


V 


Mr.  UDATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, May  7.  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  illuminating  article  by  Ben  P.  Meyer 
of  the  Associated  I*ress  based  on  an  inter- 
view with  Teodoro  Moscoso,  head  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  view  of  the  disappointment  many  of 
us  feel  in  regard  to  the  initial  accom- 
plishments of  this  agency  I  believe  the 
article  by  Mr.  Meyer  is  encouraging,  for 
it  reveals  that  the  agency  head  himself 
is  impatient  with  the  speed  at  which  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  is  moving. 

The  article  follows: 

Washington.  Mat  6. — The  Alliance  for 
Progress,  hailed  as  a  dream  plan  to  cure 
Latin  America's  Ills,  has  become  a  painful 
process,  but  Teodoro  Moecoeo  says  that  in 
spite  of  everything  it  is  pushing  ahead. 

Considering  the  enormous  problems  to  be 


met.  It  Is  not  surprising  it  has  had  difficulties, 
Mr.  Moecoeo  says. 

If  the  Alliance  plan,  now  about  3  yean 
old,  "proves  to  be  only  half  a  success.  It  will 
accomplish  more  for  Latin  Americans  than  a 
great  many  of  the  revolutions  of  the  past," 
he  said.  The  XJ3.  Government  Is  putting 
$1  billion  a  year  Into  the  program. 

Following  are  some  viewpoints  expressed  by 
Mr.  Moecoeo  during  an  Interview: 

"Question.  Why  Is  It  that  nearly  everyone. 
Including  yourself,  expresses  Impatience  at 
the  speed  with  whtCh  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Is  moving? 

"Answer.  The  problems  are  so  enormous. 
Pulling  up  underdeveloped  economies  In 
which  people  and  attitudes  In  many  Instances 
have  to  be  changed  Is  not  a  Job  to  be  done 
In  one  year,  not  In  one  decade. 
"miiNO  mcussKD 

"Question.  The  way  things  have  been  going 
lately  In  some  parts  of  Latin  America  sug- 
gests the  Alliance  may  have  started  too  late. 
What  do  you  think? 

"Answer.  It  would  have  been  an  easier. 
faster  Job,  If  we  had  begun  something  similar 
10  to  13  years  ago.  before  prices  of  basic 
commodities  dropped  capriciously  after  the 
Korean  war. 

"Now  we  have  to  ^ombat  not  only  the 
oentury-old  distortions  that  have  been 
caused  by  colonialism  and  setnlfeudal  gov- 
ernments, but  also  the  drop  In  prices  of 
commodities. 

"Question.  Of  the  10  Latin  American 
countries  other  than  Cuba,  how  many,  would 
you  say,  are  doing  what  they  can  to  get  the 
Alliance  program  into  full-steam  operatlonT 

"Answer.  I  would  say,  with  the  poeelble 
exception  of  three  or  four,  they  are  tz^lng. 
The  ability  to  move  forward  In  many  In- 
stances depends  on  the  political  climate,  on 
the  stage  of  their  development,  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  political  leadership. 

"So,  you  have  to  Judge  performance  by 
the  potential. 

"What  makes  your  heart  ache  Is  where 
the  potential  Is  great,  and  the  nx>vement  Is 
not  as  fast  as  the  potential  would  allow. 

"aZMASKS    CALLZD    PSZMATUaS 

"Question.  Archbishop  (Jaime  Cardinal  de 
Barros]  Camara  of  BrazU  was  qxioted  as 
saying  the  Alliance  is  dead  because  "the  sel- 
flalineas  of  many  rich  people  of  Latin 
America,  and  their  bUndneas,  Is  a  much 
more  serious  and  urgent  problem  than  com- 
munism   Itself.'     Will   you   comment? 

"Answer.  Well,  I  think  Archbishop  Camara 
hss  pronounced  the  death  of  the  Alliance 
much  sooner  than  warranted.  But  he  does 
have  a  point  when  he  says  the  problem  of 
the  leader  classes  of  great  wealth  and  better 
education  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
Btximbllng  blocks. 

"The  countries  where  this  leader  class  has 
recoyilzed  the  social  reaponslbillty.  •  •  * 

"Question.  Is  that  happening  in  any 
country? 

"Answer.  It  is. 

"Question.  Can  you  name  one  or  two? 

"Answer.  In  El  Salvador,  for  Instance,  the 
leader  class  has  recognized  the  social  re- 
sponsibility of  moving  the  economy  forward 
and  I  believe  they  are  achieving  a  very  con- 
structive understanding  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"Question.  Could  you  name  two  or  three 
coxintrles  among  others  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  on  the  alliance? 

"Answer.  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

"Question.  Oould  you  name  two  or  three 
countries  not  doing  so  well,  or  Is  that  asking 
too  much? 

"Answer.  I  think  that  would  be  asking  too 
much.  One  reason  I  would  not  like  to  say 
this  Is  that  some  of  these  pountrles  are 
changing  rather  quickly  in  their  attitudes 
toward  the  alliance. 

"Question.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  nxmors  that  you  may  be  planning  to 
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resign,  and  that  you  felt  that  the  old-line 
bureaucrats  In  some  government  depart- 
ments are  throwing  rocks  in  your  path. 
What  Is  your  answer? 

"Answer.  No,  to  both  questions. 
"Question.  Is  Congress  giving  adequate 
support  to  the  alliance  In  your  Judgment? 
"Answer.  Yes.  I  am  astonished  at  the  tre- 
mendous interest  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  In  Latin  America  in  general,  and 
the  program  as  a  whole. 

"Question.  Was  the  alliance  perhaps  over- 
sold at  the  outset  in  Latin  America? 

"Answer.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  question  of 
really  overselling.  For  many,  many  years 
Latin  American  political  leadership  had  urged 
the  United  States  to  lend  It  a  ha'iid  in  iu 
economic  and  social  development.  There- 
fore, the  hopes  of  the  people  were  raised 
pretty  high  when  finally  the  United  States 
agreed  to  participate. 

"QuesUon.  Do  you  think  the  people  In  the 
United  States  have  been  undersold  on  the 
alliance?  For  example,  do  you  believe  the 
average  citizen  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  Portland, 
Maine,  or  Iowa,  or  Rock  HIU,  S.C,  Ukes  the 
alliance  Idea  and  wants  to  see  It  move  ahead? 
"Answer.  IntulUvely,  even  those  who  do 
not  know  the  details  are  in  favor  of  the 
alliance. 

"Question.  President  Kennedy  on  various 
occasions  has  appeared  to  be  prodding  the 
Western  European  nations  and  Japan  to  get 
into  the  act  with  aid  to  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Do  you  see 
any  signs  of  expansion  of  help  from  those 
sources? 

"Answer.  Te*. 

"There  Is  a  »160  million  loan  by  France  to 
Mexico,  and  there  U  the  possibility  ot  very 
subetanUal  aid  by  Italian  participation.  And 
the  Germans  have  already  started  to  par- 
Uclpate  in  the  development  of  Bolivia  In  a 
strong  fashion. 

The  Japanese  have  come  in  rather  heavUy 
with  private  investment  despite  the  appar- 
ent political  instability  which  makes  SMne  of 
our  American  private  entrepreneurs  shy  off 
"Question.  WUl  the  European  Common 
Market  restrictions  on  Imports  damage  the 
economy  of  Latin  America  and  offset  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  through  the  al- 
liance? 

"Answer.  The  diacrlinlnatory  practices 
which  may  emerge  out  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Martet  might  very  seriously  hurt  the 
alliance. 

"Question.  In  every  program  of  such  pro- 
portions, mistakes  have  a  way  of  plaguing 
administrators.  Have  you  built  any  roads 
that  go  nowhere,  or  found  evidence  of  any 
breakdown,  shakedown  or  corruption  In 
administration  of  the  program? 


and  that  is  the  Central  American  moTement 
toward  economic  integration. 

"I  feel  pretty  optimistic  about  ttils  ti\ing 
taking  hold  to  move  XMp." 


House  Resdation  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMABKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PZNNSTLVAKIA 
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Thursday,  May  16,  1963 


"IJTTLB   SLXICISH    CAN    BUST 

"Answer.  Up  to  now,  thank  God,  I  havent. 
And  I  am  very  grateful  because  I  know  how 
much  damage  even  a  small  blemUh  can  do 
to  a  program  of  this  kind. 

-Question.  Is  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
doing  much  for  countries  such  as  Bolivia 
where  the  condlOona  are  chronically  difficult 
both  economically  and  poUUcally? 

"Answer.  We  are  now  embarked  on  a  truly 
developmental  program  on  Bolivia.  What  we 
had  before  was  a  holding  operation. 

"QuesUon.  What  about  the  big  countries, 
■ay  ArgenUna,  BrazU  and  Mexico?  Is  the 
alliance  doing  much  for  them? 

"Answer.  Tes.  I  think  that  there  U  a  sub- 
stantial movement  for  It  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted If  not  to  funds  from  the  alliance  then 
to  the  psychology  of  the  alliance.  If  they 
help  themselves  we  are  there  to  assist  them. 
Our  help  may  be  marginal,  but  substantial 
Colombia.  ChUe.  BrazU  and  ArvenUna  have 
e^blllzatton  programs  and  we  are  >ii«i«±ing 

"I  would  like  to  mention  something  t>i«t 
Is  a  pretty  bright  spot  In  this  whole  picture. 


Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measiire  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of    Representatives.     E>uring    the    87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  yeaf  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflScient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  capUve  nations— 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,   1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  CapUve  NaUons  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  R^olu- 
tion  211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  imderlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  c<Mnmittee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numenms  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Brichtwaters,  Long  Island,  N.T. 

April  2»,  1963. 
Edftos, 

The  Chronicle, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

DxAB  Sn:  Every  mother  should  take  heart. 

There  Is  a  way  to  prevent  war  and  picsMn. 
freedom  at  the  same  time.  And  Oongreaa- 
man  Dan  Flood  has  been  trying  to  ten  im 
this  for  more  than  3  yean. 

The  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania  wants 
to  establish  a  Oaptlve  Natlexis  Cooomlttea  ot 
the  House  ot  RepresentaUvva.  How  win  this 
prevent  war?  Wtil,  the  pi«iM^*»tff  theory  to 
that  if  a  strong  message  ot  freedom  and  hope 
to  carried  to  the  captlva  pw>plaa.  ibay  win 
take  heart.  Khrusbohev  and  eompaay  wUl 
have  to  keep  their  eyes  peeled  to  ttia  home 
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front,  and  will  not  be  able  to  devote  so  much 
time  to  enfeebling  the  rest  of  the  world 

CJongressman    Flood's    plan    makes    sense 
and  ought  to  be  given  a  chance.    Yet  he  has 
been  fighting  for  this  in  the  House  for  more 
than  2  years  without  succeeding  In  getting 
the  blU  out  of  the  House  RiUee  Committee 
I  have  been  writing  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  Its  distinguished  chairman.  Representa- 
tive Howasd   SMrrH.  fOT  more  than  a   year 
WUl   you   help,   with  a   letter    to   yoxir   own 
Congressman  and  the  Honorable  Mr.  Smfth, 
and,    If   possible,   a   copy   to   Representative 
Flood?    Address  for  all  is  simply  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Freedom  from  war?     Should  be   worth  a 
nickel.    Or  a  4-cent  card? 
Sincerely, 

E.  Lex  Nobth. 

Phoenix,  Ahiz.,  April  26,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrra, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Surrn:  We,  the  citi- 
zens undersigned,  urge  you  to  submit  the 
Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by  vour 
oonunlttee  and  ask  you  to  give  It  your  fa- 
vorable consideraUon.  Such  a  CcxnmJttee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  vitaUy  Important  )x)th 
for  o\ir  Government  and  the  American  people 
at  large.  While  Communist  Russia  has  been 
deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of  na- 
tional UberaUon  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as 
a  naUon,  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the 
enslaved  and  captive  non-Russian  nations 
which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 

A  special  Committee  cm  Captive  Natlens 
in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  information  on  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of 
vital  importance  to  our  Government  in  car- 
rying out  its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  SMrra, 
to  give  your  full  and  imqualifled  suwxjrt  to 
the  Flood  resoJution  in  your  Rules  Commit- 
tee.    Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Amelion  Thouertchup. 
B.  Lttrftmshtn. 
Jerbt  Systn. 
Alkxand^  Unewych. 

M.    LiNEWTCH. 

Walter  Bos  worth. 

DeMIB   tt   DUNSON, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  1, 1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 

Congressman.  11th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
House  ot  Representatives,  Washington,  DC. ' 
Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  you  will  find  copies 
«f  letters  I  have  sent  to  Congressmen  Smith 
and  MiNSHALL  regarding  House  Resolution 
14. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  A.  Demer, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Mat  1.  1963 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman,   Committee  on   Rules,   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Europe,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  at  flrst- 
hand  the  manner  and  mode  ot  living  and 
the  system  under  which  the  East  Germans 
Pv-  I  hops  that  we.  In  this  country,  are 
never  shackled  with  a  similar  type  of  gov- 
smmant. 

ThsreTore.  I  feel  that  In  behalf  of  the 
Meurlty  ot  our  country  and  the  free  world, 
OoQgresB  should  pass  the  bill  creaUng  a  Spe- 
elal  Committee  on  OapUve  KaUons,  Ho\j8e 
B«K>lutl<n  14. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JoHK  A.  Demes 
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PHtLAOCLFHIA,  PA.,  MUf  2.  IM3. 

Hon.  Dan  Fuxjo, 
New  Houae  BuOdirm. 
Washington.  DC. 

I>EAB  8a:  One©  agraln  jon  are  to  b«  oom- 
mended  for  your  Hou»e  Besomtlon  14  for 
forming  a  Committee  on  Captlre  Natlooa.  It 
la  obvlo\iB  that  the  work  of  the  «uboonuxJlt- 
t«e  of  a  subcommittee  o*  the  foreign  rrta- 
tlona  group  wa«  merely  a  token  effort  for  the 
record  and  ln«ulU  the  Intelligence  of  people. 

I  have  noticed  the  oorr eepon  dence .  In  the 
CoNOKzssioifAX.  RsooKD.  Written  to  you  and 
H.  W.  Smitb  all  during  last  session  and  this 
session.  My  obserrntlon  is  that  Mr.  SicrrH 
does  not  respect  people's  letter*.  Or,  to  make 
a  play  on  words,  do  thoae  three  magic  let- 
ters— JFK — override  the  thousands  of  letters 
of  people  of  America? 
Sincerely. 

C.  J.  Deazoauskas. 

Mat  1. 10«3. 
Hon.  HoWAKO  W.  Smith. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules.  Bouse  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
YLOKOiLAMLM  SIX:  We  wish  to  Xffge  that 
prompt  action  be  taken  on  House  Reeolutlon 
14  In  regard  to  eetabllahlng  a  Special  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Captive  Natlona.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  these  poor  people  should  go 
cm  living  such  an  existence  day  after  day, 
ftlm^T*'  devoid  at  hope,  and  we  do  nothing  to 
try  to  put  an  end  to  their  enalavement.  IT 
Ihissis  Is  sincere  about  her  moutSilngs  In 
racard  to  peace.  lei  her  begin  hsra.  by 
putting  an  end  to  ruthlesa  domination  o^ 
free  people. 

Sincerely. 

Fuoa^cx  H.  DuQuai'ia. 


Tlie  CoBparability  Prindpl* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  UNKFORD 

aw    IC^KTUAITD 

IN  THK  HOU&B  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Map  2, 1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  carried  with  It  salary  Increases 
for  all  civil  service  and  postal  employ- 
ees. This  legislation,  you  will  recall, 
was  widely  recognized  as  being  the  most 
Important  Federal  pay  bill  ever  enacted 
because  (t  embodied  Into  the  pay  system 
the  principle  of  comparability.  Under 
this  system.  Federal  pay  scales  are  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  at  levels  comparable  C6 
the  salary  levels  paid  for  similar  work  In 
private  Industry.  The  law  provided 
that  the  executive  branch  review  pay 
scales  each  year,  following  which  It 
would  send  Its  recommendations  for  ad- 
justments to  Congress  for  implementa- 
tion. 

This  Is  the  year  of  trial  for  the  com- 
parability principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
this  Is  the  year  that  we  will  find  out  If 
this  Is  a  system  that  everyone  can  liv« 
with.  The  administration  has  already 
completed  fts  review  azkl  forwarded  Its 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  now 
it  Is  up  to  us  to  act.  If  we  dont  pass 
legislation  based  on  the  administration's 
recommendations,  the  historic  achieve- 
ments of  last  year  mean  nothing;  if  we 
do,  the  precedent  will  be  established  and 
comparability  will  become  a  living,  work- 
ing principle. 


I  hope  we  make  tt  a  avlng.  working 
principle,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  connection  with  this,  undo*  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  tn  the  Rscou)  an 
editorial  from  the  Ma»  10  edition  of  the 
Government  Standard,  published  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Govemmoit 
Employees,  which  calls  for  prompt  ac- 
tion on  the  administration's  recommen- 
dations in  order  to  put  comparability 
into  motion. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Paom^  Acnoir  Nosb  ow  Pat 

Time,  as  the  saying  goes.  Is  of  the  essence. 
No  statement  could  more  accttrately  reflect 
the  current  situation  on  Federal  employee 
pay.  The  so-called  compyarablllty  principle 
U  now  part  oi  tha  Federal  pay  law.  This 
means  that,  generally  speaking.  Federal  pay 
scales  are  supposed  to  be  maintained  at 
levels  close  to  salary  rates  paid  In  private 
Industry. 

For  Federal  employees,  there  is  a  built-in 
disadvantage  In  this  system.  This  stems 
from  the  time  lag  between  the  gathering  and 
ootnpUatlon  at  salary  statistics  on  private 
industry  pay  rates  and  the  enactment  Into 
law  at  new  Federal  pay  scales. 

Some  time  lag  seenis  Inevitable.  Any  un- 
necessary delay  In  tranalatlng  higher  pay  In 
private  enterprise  Into  government  salary 
Increases  merely  compounds  the  Inequity. 

Under  President  Kennedy's  pay  plan,  the 
new  rates  would  go  Into  effect  next  January. 
Tbeae  rates  are  based  on  Information  col- 
lected during  the  winter  of  19S1-83  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUos.  From  this  it  Is 
easy  to  see  that  prompt  action  by  Oongreas 
Is  necessary  If  Federal  employees  are  to  de- 
rive any  real  benefit  frcxn  the  comparability 
principle. 

F^^lure  by  Oongreas  to  complete  action  on 
pay  this  session  would  seriously  oompramlse 
the  ocmparabUlty  principle  In  tha  flrat  real 
teat  of  lU  workahlllty. 

In  working  on  pay  legislation  this  year. 
Congrees  wtU  have  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove the  salary  struot\ire  In  a  numher  oC 
Important  waya.  The  administration's  pay 
proposals  In  the  lower  grades  are  Insde- 
quate.  Tbe  private  Industry  statistics  for 
many  ot  theee  Jobs  reflect  non-union  waga 
scales  and  can  only  be  described  as  sub- 
standard. TtM  Oovemment  should  not  be 
a  party  to  substandard  pay  and  we  will  ask 
Congress  to  Increase  the  proposed  salaries 
for  these  positions. 

The  stretchout  in  the  Ume  It  takes  an  em- 
pkyyee  to  reach  the  top  ot  his  grade  as  the 
result  of  last  year's  pay  leglslatloo  should  be 
eliminated. 

And  now  that  the  true  meaning  ct  the 
level -of -competence  provision  has  been 
brought  out  In  the  open  Oongreas  win  \in- 
doubtedly  want  to  take  a  long  and  critical 
look  at  It,  especially  since  its  Impact  was 
never  revealed  by  the  ClvU  Servloe  Oommls- 
slon  during  last  year's  pay  deliberations. 


Temporary     lacreates     in     the     Pvblic 
Debt   Limit 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or   KXW    TOBK 

nf  THK  HOnSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  IMS 

Th»  House  tn  Committee  of  the  Wbota 
House  an  the  State  of  the  Union  had  undsr 
ooaslderaUon  tha  bill  (HA.  0000)  to  provlcla. 


for  the  periods  ending  June  SO,  1963.  and 
August  31.  1963,  temporary  lncreas<M  In  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  31  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  those  who  argue  that  the  annual 
ritual  of  raising  the  public  debt  limit  is 
a  useless  process.  At  times  their  argu- 
ment, from  an  operative  standpoint, 
might  appear  to  be  valid;  however,  the 
administration's  sensitivity  on  this  sub- 
ject clearly  indicates  that  this  is  an  area 
which  they  would  like  to  Ignore  because 
it  is  an  irritant  to  their  spending  procllv- 
lUes. 

Many  of  the  young  men  who  represent 
the  upper  echelon  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration are  Indeed  fortunate  in  that 
they  have  never  been  saddled  with  the 
financial  woes  which  beset  the  average 
American.  The  realization  .that  the  Na- 
tion's debt  and  Inflationary  trends  are 
interrelated  is  gaining  recognition  even 
among  these  philosophers.  This  sug- 
gests that  an  inflationary  raise  in  the 
public  debt  is  not  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation. 

Under  the  proposed  leglslsUJon,  we  have 
a  choice  of  going  along  with  the  spenders 
or  calling  a  halt  to  their  nefarious  oper- 
ations.   Frankly,  I  prefer  the  latter. 

We  are  warned  of  dire  consequences  in 
case  the  Government  Is  faced  with  even 
a  temporary  halt  to  its  accelerated 
spending  program;  many  will  miss  their 
regular  Government  remittance. 

The  ways  and  means  of  living  within 
our  budget  are  at  hand — if  necessary,  let 
us  start  at  the  top  and  skip  a  few  pay- 
ments at  the  executive  level;  next  might 
well  come  the  Judiciary  and  the  Con- 
gress, Just  to  drive  home  the  general  idea.' 
By  this  time.  I  am  sure  ways  and  means 
could  readily  be  fourkd  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  live  within  its  income.  To  those 
who  scream  "oversimpliflcation,"  may  I 
remind  them  that  the  House,  even  within 
the  past  few  days,  has  passed  some  prac- 
tical bills  and  the  rising  tide  of  resent- 
ment in  the  course  of  this  annual  ritual 
provides  ample  justification  for  a  nega- 
tive vote  against  further  deficit  spending. 


The   Honorable  Jed  Jobnson 


KXTEN8KW  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKL.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  letters 
from  Judge  Ross  Rlzley.  former  Con- 
gressman, and  from  Will  Rogers. 
UJ3.  District  Coxjar. 

WESTOLN    DISTBSCT   OT  OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  Citf.  Kay  IS.  i943. 
Hon.  VicTOK  Wk-ksbsram, 
Member  of  Congress 
Bouse  Oftoe  Buildtny 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAE  VtCToa :  Last  Saturday  afternoon  Mrs. 
Rlzley  and  I  drove  to  Chlckasha,  Okla,  *> 
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pay  our  resf>ect8  and  attend  the  last  rites  ot 
the  Honorable  Jed  Johnson,  who  passed  away 
quite  suddenly  In  New  York  on  Kay  7. 

Jed,  as  you  know,  was  a  VS.  district  judge 
and  had  the  distinction  of  receiving  two  ap- 
pointments for  the  job.  He  was  first  ap- 
pointed by  President  Franltlln  D.  Rooeevelt. 
who  asked  him  to  refrain  from  taking  the 
job  for  a  short  time  In  order  to  finish  very 
Important  work  that  be  was  doing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior,  and 
later  the  appointment  was  again  made  by 
President  Harry  8.  Truman.  Judge  Johnson 
served  approximately  30  years  on  the 
court,  and  I  think  the  beet  tribute  that 
could  be  paid  to  him  was  the  fact  that  fo\ir 
of  his  coUeaguee  on  the  bench  made  the  long 
trip  from  New  York  to  Chlckasha.  Okla.,  to 
publicly  pjay  tribute  to  his  honesty.  Integrity 
and  citizenship  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  In  that  city. 

My  acquaintance  with  Jed  preceded  my 
becoming  a  colleague  of  his  In  1941,  when  I 
was  first  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Subsequently,  of  course,  we 
were  cloeely  associated  and  no  finer  Chris- 
tian gentleman  has  ever  graced  the  Halls 
of  Congress  than  he. 

His  wife,  his  three  daughters  and  his  son. 
Jed  Jr..  were  all  able  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  away  from  Chlckasha  moet  of  the 
time  since  1927,  the  large  Baptist  church 
was  fUled  with  his  old-time  friends,  as  a 
further  token  of  their  esteem  and  friendship 
for  him. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you  have  af- 
forded me  to  join  with  my  former  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jed  J.  Johnson. 
Very  tmly  yours, 

RoesRizurr. 

U.S.  DCPABTMENT  OF  AaBICTTLTUKK. 

OmcE  or  THi  Sbcretakt, 

Washington,  May  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  VicToa  Wickkbshaii. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Victob:  Your  though tfulness  in  ad- 
vising me  of  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league the  HoncHtible  Jed  J.  Johnson  is  deep- 
ly appreciated.  During  my  10  years  servloe 
in  the  House,  as  a  Representative  from  Okla- 
honaa,  Jed  Johnson  was  like  a  father  to  me. 
He  was  my  closest  counselor  and  adviser.  We 
campaigned  together  always  under  his  lead- 
ership and  guidance.  We  shared  our  prob- 
lems, with  him  making  mine  easier  to  solve. 
Whatever  success  I  achieved  in  my  service  to 
our  mutual  constituents  was  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  help  he  rendered  me.  He  was 
more  than  a  colleague  to  me,  he  was  my 
friend  at  all  times.  I  mourn  his  passing  and 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  our  mutual  friends. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.L  Rogers. 


We  Are  Not  a  Vanishing  Breed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KDTrncKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  herewith  an  editorial 
entitled  "We  Are  Not  a  Vanishing  Breed" 
which  appeared  in  the  May  9  issue  of  the 
Hancock  Clarion  of  HawesvUle,  Ky. 


Tlie  editorial  is  as  follows : 

Ws  AxB  Not  a  Vaxibrimo  Buzd 

We  would  like  to  add  our  voice  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  our  good  friend  and  fel- 
low editor,  J.  Barle  Bell,  of  the  Union  County 
Advocate,  of  Morganileld,  when  he  protests 
the  title  of  the  recent  TV  presentation  of 
Landon  Wills  and  the  McLean  Coxmty  News. 
The  title  of  that  presentation  was:  "A  Van- 
Uhlog  Breed." 

Like  Editor  Bell,  we  are  sure  the  coxintry 
newsp>aper8  and  their  publishers  and  editors 
are  not  vanishing  breeds.  Not  so  long  as 
there  are  small  towns  with  tjrpical  individual 
atmosphere  that  requires  a  close  and  in- 
timate presentation,  and  there  are  thoee  who 
have  talent  and  persistance  to  maintain 
weekly  newspapers  for  their  readers  who  are 
appreciative  of  their  efforts. 

So  long  as  there  are  thoee  of  our  breed 
who  have  the  initiative  and  native  abUity 
to  consistently,  and  with  little  financial 
incentive,  work  at  a  trade  that  offers  such 
attractive  way  of  service  to  oxir  people,  our 
breed  will  always  be  found  ready  to  under- 
go the  hardships  and  difficulties  to  furnish 
country  newspapers.  If  and  when  such  a 
day  should  come  when  oin*  breed  falls  to  hold 
on  and  to  matiu-e,  and  those  old  timers,  so 
to  speak,  have  departed  this  sphere,  then 
and  ony  then  will  we  be  a  "Vanishing  Breed." 
But  we  cannot  foresee  such  a  day  In  this 
Nation  of  oxirs. 

We  believe  there  will  always  be  those  dedi- 
cated individuals  who  can  and  will  bold  on 
to  the  publication  of  our  country  news- 
papers, regardless  of  the  meager  financial 
support  that  is  characteristic  of  the  profes- 
sion. So  long  as  type  shall  be  the  means  of 
expressing  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  man- 
kind we  believe  there  will  be  thoee  who  will 
continue  to  employ  that  means  of  commu- 
nication; and  with  their  departure  from  the 
stage  of  this  world  others  as  devoted  and 
as  dedicated  wUl  rise  up  to  take  their  places, 
and  the  country  newspaper  will  live  and 
endure. 

There  are  perhafw  as  many  as  10,000  small 
town  newspapers  now  being  published  in 
the  United  States,  each  of  them  devoted 
solely  to  their  restricted  communities  and 
furnishing  thoee  communities  a  means  of 
communication  that  they  could  not  have 
otherwise.  The  big  city  dallies  with  their 
thousands  and  even  millions  of  readers  do 
not  and  cannot  furnish  the  town  and  coun- 
try communities  with  the  local  atmosphere 
that  the  weeUy  newspapers  afford.  Items 
of  Interest  to  the  smaller  communities  that 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  terms  of  ridicule 
by  the  sophisticated,  are  as  Important  as 
that  of  the  city  dweller  of  supposedly 
higher  lights.  The  happy  wedding  of  a 
small  town  or  rural  community,  or  btherwlse 
unknown  character.  Is  of  as  much  news  and  ' 
of  equal  importance  as  that  of  the  rich 
debutante  that  may  be  elaborately  dlsplajred 
in  the  city  daily.  The  death  of  a  lowly 
farmer  or  his  wife,  who  toUed  through  life 
to  produce  the  food  that  must  sustain  the 
city  dweller,  is  of  as  much  Importance  to 
record  as  that  of  the  wealthy  banker  of 
political   leader   of   the   metropolitan    areas. 

In  fact  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  Amer- 
ica today,  and  always  are  and  we  think  will 
continue  to  be,  that  of  rural  and  small  com- 
munity America.  Those  of  the  sparsely  set- 
tled areas  who  toll  and  strive  to  make  the^ 
lives  worthy  and  worthwhile  are  of  as  much 
importance  in  this  Nation  of  ours  as  those 
of  the  cities  and  thickly  inhabited  areas  who 
many  think  should  dominate  our  American 
life.  It  Is  to  this  strata  of  American  life 
that  the  country  newspaper  had  ite  roots 
that  we  believe  will  continue  to  stand  firm 
against  all  the  pressure  and  even  ridicule  of 
those  who  think  we  are  a  vanishing  breed. 

RID. 


David,  Panama,  and  Homestead,  Fla.,  Are 
Now  "Kin'*  in  Sister  City  Profr«m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  flouda 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  last  March  25  to  place  in 
the  CoNGRBssioNAL  RECORD  a  tribute  to 
the  initiative  an4  effort  of  a  small  band 
of  bicycling  enthusiasts  of  Homestead, 
Fla..  which  had  aroused  national  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  again  my  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  the  good 
citizenship  and  example  of  active  proof 
of  the  democratic  ideal  shown  by  resi- 
dents of  this  fine  Florida  community 
which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  in  the  Fourth 
District  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. ' 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members  to  a  recent 
editorial  in*the  News  Leader  of  Home- 
stead, Fla.  This  tells  the  story  of  how 
.the  Homestead  Woman's  Club,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  six>nsorlng  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  made  David, 
Panama,  Homestead's  "Sister  City." 

This  is  just  a  first  step  in  what  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  series  of  exchanges  on 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  two  "united 
in  friendship"  cities,  one  In  Panama  and 
one  in  Florida.  U.S.A. 

Again,  we  have  proof  that  our  foreign 
p>oUcy  program  can  be  served  well  by  or- 
ganized community  effort  and  individual 
citizens  toward  the  ultimate  goals  of 
greater  understanding  of  each  other's 
similarities  as  well  as  tolerance  for  our 
differences. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  high  citizenship 
standards  demonstrated  by  residents  of 
Hwnestead,  Fla.,  and  In  the  hope  that 
other  communities  throughout  our  Na- 
tion may  be  encouraged  to  prove  that 
forging  the  bonds  of  personal  friendship 
between  North  Americans  and  Latin 
Americans  is  a  tremendous  aid  in  creat- 
ing better  understanding,  and  in  the 
world  struggle,  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  following  editorial  of  the 
News  Leader: 

Sister  Cmr  Pbogram  Fosters  Closer  Latin 
American  Bonos 

Living  proof  that  a  people-to-people  ex- 
change program  can  do  much  a  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  between  foreign  nations, 
cities,  and  individuals  is  being  vividly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Homestead  Woman's  Club. 

This  club,  through  its  International  Affairs 
Department  headed  by  'Mn.  Irving  Peekoe, 
was  Instrumental  in  making  David,  Panama, 
Homestead's  "Sister  City." 

The  sister  city  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  but  exchanges 
between  the  cities  are  not  controlled  by 
them. 

Tuesday  night  the  club  presented  a  col- 
orful program  on  Panama  which  Is  illustrated 
in  pictures  in  today's  News  Leader-Poet. 

Copies  of  this  paper  and  our  recent  gold- 
en progress  edition  depicting  60  years  of 
Homestead's  growth  are  being  sent  to  David 
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so  that  city  may  becomt  better  acquainted 
with  Homestead. 

We  undentand  that  the  Darld  new«pap«r 
\a  piaonlng  to  salute  Homestead.  As  this 
program  grows  we  plan  to  print  stories  of 
life  In  Homestead's  sister  city. 

It  is  through  exchanges  like  these  that  our 
country  can  make  lastUi«  ties  with  Latin 
America.  There  are  few  ties  closer  than  the 
bond  of  personal  frlendahlp. 


A  Mother  Lode  CMoty  Looks  at  Gold 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  caurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Mrty  16.  1963 

Ifr.  JOHNSON  of  Califoml&.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  century  Ago,  the  county  (tf 
Mariposa  was  the  southern  end  of  the 
booming  mother  lode  gold  country.  To- 
day the  county's  gold  producing  «u"ea  is 
dotted  with  ghost  towns  which  point  out 
all  too  clearly  the  effects  of  the  death  of 
the  gold  mining  industry.     • 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Mariposa  Chapter 
of  the  Western  Mining  Council,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Mariposa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Mariposa  Board  of  Super- 
visors, initiated  a  program  aimed  at 
advising  the  people  of  the  impact  of  an 
artificially  controlled  price  of  gold:  a 
price  which  has  not  t)een  permitted  to 
be  changed  since  1932. 

In  this  connection,  the  people  of  Mari- 
posa has  printed  a  brochure  for  distribu- 
tion to  visitors  to  the  county. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  excellent 
statement  for  insoj-tion  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  it  explains  the  serious 
condition  of  our  domestic  gold  mining 
Industry : 

Gold— An  iNTXMSinzD  Inckease  ii«  the  Pi^o- 
DUcnoN  or  NrwLT  Mncxn  Domestic  Oou> 
OK  A  National  Scai.x  Is  VrxAiXT  Necxssait 

IN  THE   STABII^IZATION   AND   SCCDIUTT  OF  OtTB 

National    Ecomomt 

The  national  gold  I'eserre  on  hand  aa  of 
January  10S3,  U  leas  than  910  billion,  the 
lowest  In  many  yeairs,  .uid  a  decrease  of  more 
than  $8  billion  since  the  1949  total  of  more 
than  124  billion,  and  now  short  by  several 
billions  of  dollars  to  balance  the  Intimate 
claims  against  it. 

The  aimount  of  gold  being  used  in  the 
dental.  Jewelry,  and  other  industrial  uses, 
including  that  used  :.n  the  space  missiles 
programs  in  the  United  States,  yearly,  U 
twice  the  amount  being  produced  in  our 
Nation. 

The  one.  and  only  way  to  replenish  the 
dangerously  low  and  steadily  declining  gold 
reserve  la  the  prompt  rehabilitation  of  the 
mining  operations  of  the  vast  developed  and 
proven  gold  deposits  of  the  Natlcm.  and  at 
the  same  time  creating  new  Jobs  for  many 
thousands  of  persons  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Such  operations,  when  resumed  through- 
out all  the  gold  mining  areas  of  the  United 
States,  would  substantially  Increase  tax  rev- 
enue, both  local  and  national,  alio  the  pro- 
duction of  new  national  wealth,  thereby  cod- 
trlbutlng  very  materially  to  the  economy  and 
financial   sec\irlty  o*  our  Nation. 

The  many  proven  large  gold  ore  deposit*  ot 


the  United  SUtea  being  mined  in  1943  when 
closed  by  Oovemmental  Order  1^306  were 
not.  and  are  not  depleted. 

However,  to  make  It  feasible  to  reactivate 
the  former  gold  mining  operatlocs  of  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  newly  mined 
domestic  gold  it  will  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  present  price  of  $35  per  ounce,  as  fixed 
in  1934 — 38  years  ago — to  $10S  per  ounce 
because  the  cost  of  labor,  equli>ment,  ma- 
terial and  supplies,  taxes  and  other  operating 
costs  have  increased  300  percent,  or  more, 
since  1934  and  aboi\t  200  percent  since  1942 
when  the  gold  mines  were  closed  down  by 
Governnaental  Order  L-208. 

There  Is  plenty  of  gold  in  the  proven  ex- 
tensive gold  deposits  of  the  Nation  that  will 
be  mined  when  an  equitable  price  for  newly 
mined  gold,  sufflcient  to  offset  Increased  op- 
erating costs  la  established. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  gold  mining  op- 
eratlona  it  would  be  necessary  to  reequlp  the 
mines  with  the  necessary  hoisting,  pumping, 
drilling,  milling,  assaying,  electrical,  and 
other  equipment  wtilch  has  been  removed 
during  the  period  of  Inactivity.  Also  vast 
quantities  of  underground  mining  tools  and 
equipment  Including  rail,  loaders  and  haul- 
age  locomotives,  explosives  and  chemicals 
used  in  milling  and  assaying.  There  would 
also  be  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
forestry  products  for  use  in  underground 
timbering,  surface  mine  buildings,  and  other 
uses. 

The  handling  and  treatment  of  concen- 
trates and  other  by-products  from  milling 
operations  would  require  trucking  and  rail- 
road facilities  in  the  transportation  of  such 
p>roducts  from  the  mines  to  the  various 
smelters  of  the  Nation. 

A  gold  mining  operation  produces  nothing, 
except  perhape.  the  water  pumped  from  the 
underground  workings  and  sand  from  milling 
operations  that  cam  be  used  in  connection 
with  operations,  therefore,  a  gold  mining 
operation  necessitates  the  purchasing  of  all 
operational  material  and  supplies  outright 
and  continuously,  thereby  contributing  to 
the  purchase  of  merchandise  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  throughout  the  Nation. 

Gold  mining,  a  noncompetitive  Industrial 
operation  engaged  In  the  production  of  new 
national  wealth,  actually  helps  other  t3rpe« 
of  mining  operations  of  all  kinds,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  purchasing  products  made 
from  copper,  Iron,  lead.  zinc.  tin.  mercury, 
and  many  other  minerals  and  fuels  used  in 
every  day  operations,  also  the  consumption 
of  very  Iju^e  quantities  of  electrical  energy. 

Research  has  indicated  that  the  employ- 
ment of  1  miner  Inures  to  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  10  people,  and  indirectly  to  himdreds 
ot  persons  In  connection  with  services  and 
patronage. 

A  very  important  factor  to  remember  is 
that  at  times  of  stress  and  recession,  when 
emplojrment  tends  to  drop,  conditions  be- 
come even  more  favorable  for  mining  opera- 
tions and  thla  affords  a  very  convenient  and 
effective  cushion  to  smooth  out  the  unem- 
ployment curve. 

Gold  Is  the  only  commodity  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States  today  that  must 
be  sold  to  one  customer  only,  the  VS.  Mint, 
and  at  a  fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce,  and 
which  cannot  be  held,  owned  or  accumulated 
by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  even  after 
having  mined  and  processed  it,  at  his  own 
Expense,  from  his  own  property. 

There  are  only  two  basic  Industries:  Upon 
them  all  business  and  industry  is  dependent. 
They  are  mining  and  agriculture,  and  while 
mankind  might  exist  without  mining,  all  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  or  ever  wUl  be 
made  by  the  hviman  race  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  basically,  completely  de- 
pendent upon  mining. 


Sboald  I  Study  Vocational  Africaltsre? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Cong  sessional  Recokd, 
I  am  proud  to  insert  a  winning  speech 
by  a  well-informed  American  lad,  Roger 
Christensen.  of  Audubon.  Iowa,  winner 
of  a  gold  award  at  a  district  speech  con- 
test held  in  Iowa  recently. 

Roger  points  out  the  leading  part  our 
farmers  play  in  the  basic  prosperity  of 
our  Nation,  and  the  importance  to  our 
entire  Nation  which  the  study  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  demands. 

I    congratulate    Roger    on    this    fine, 
timely  speech,  which  follows : 
Shouu)    I   Studt   Vocational    AcaiCTTLrtrar? 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  single  largest 
industry,  using  more  steel,  rubber,  gasoline, 
and  manpower  than  any  other  business. 
Over  22  mUlloa  workers  are  employed  in 
agriculture  and  agricultural  industries  or 
more  than  38  percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
the  United  SUtes.  EKirlng  1960  the  value 
of  all  farm  assets  exceeded  $206.1  bUllon.  It 
Ls  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  agri- 
culture Industry  Ls  squal  to  seven-eighths 
of  the  value  of  all  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Every  country  is  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  and  the  United 
States  Is  certainly  no  exception.  By  1976  it 
Ls  expected  that  the  United  States  will  need 
58  percent  more  beef,  49  percent  more  pork, 
40  percent  more  milk,  18  percent  more  poul- 
try, and  35  percent  more  eggs.  Many  peo- 
ple fall  to  realize  the  Importance  or  size  of 
American  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  Daniel  Web- 
ster, "Let  us  never  forget  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  is  the  most  Important  labor 
of  man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  any  coun- 
try which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture. - 
America's  wealth  and  greatness  rests  on  the 
productivity  of  the  AmericsiD  farmer  for  we 
have  won  two  great  world  wars  on  the  tre- 
mendous producing  capability  of  our  soil. 

How  does  the  fanner  get  know-how? 
Many  farmers  learn  from  their  fathers  and 
dad  U  right  most  of  the  time,  but  often  the 
little  details  are  overlooked.  When  enough 
little  things  are  missed  they  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  and  can  result  In  serious  problems 
which  may  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  a  farm  business. 

Today  1  hour  of  farm  labor  puts  out  four 
times  as  much  as  30  years  earlier.  Now  a 
farmer  feeds  himself  and  25  others,  but  it 
Is  estimated  in  1980  he  wUl  have  to  feed  30 
others  with  3  percent  fewer  farmers.  Only 
through  Improved  management  and  increased 
efficiency  was  this  accomplished,  but  our 
already  excellent  farming  measures  must  be 
improved  upon  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
futiire. 

In  agriculture  changes  come  about  slowly 
and  are  the  results  of  careful  research 
gathered  by  some  of  the  Nation's  top  scien- 
tists. But  what  good  is  this  vast  fund  of 
information  unless  it  is  used  in  actual  pro- 
duction. 

This  iM  where  vo-ag  and  PPA  enter  Into 
the  picture.  In  classrooms  all  across  Amer- 
ica the  Nation's  youth  are  being  taught  the 
scientific  methods  ot  farming  and  agricul- 
ture.   In  this  era  of  the  "space  age"  farming 
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has  become  more  and  more  complicated. 
The  capiQU  requirements  to  farm  has  sky- 
rocketed from  an  average  ot  $40,000  to 
nearly  $60,000  in  the  last  10  years  and  it 
is  further  estimated  this  figure  will  leap 
to  $90,000  to  $100,000.  All  of  this  merely 
points  out  the  need  for  more  formal  train- 
ing in  fanning.  Where  wUl  we  be  10,  20,  yes, 
even  60  years  from  now  If  we  fall  to  train 
a  fair  share  of  oiu-  moet  talented  rural 
youth  for  a  future  in  this  g^eat  occupation 
of  farming. 

Perhape  former  President  Elsenhower  has 
said  this  better  than  I  can  and  so  I  would 
like  to  quote  our  former  President  from  a 
speech  given  In  1953.  "Our  great  cities,  our 
mighty  Industries,  our  business  and  pro- 
fessional accomplishments,  our  educational 
institutions,  our  high  living  standards,  are 
possible  because  of  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farm." 

Tes,  indeed,  the  need  for  formal  training 
in  vocational  agriculture  Is  greater  than 
ever  befcwe.  Vo-ag  can  help  with  this  prol>- 
lem  of  supplying  sufficient  agricultural 
leadership. 

This  can  be  done  if  the  farm  youth,  their 
parents,  educators,  and  others  who  advise 
farm  youth  learn  of  the  great  future  there 
can  be  In  agiicultiu«  and  help  point  out 
these  possibilities  to  our  farm-reared  boys. 

Vocational  agriculture  can  help  the  farm 
youth   by  giving  him  instruction  in — 

1.  Establishment  in  fanning  or  farm 
training,  with  practice  and  study. 

2.  Leadership. 

3.  A  formal  bcuikground  that  will  help  in 
employment  for  farm  related  occupations. 

4.  Build  a  cash  reeerve  that  will  help  for 
getting  started  in  farming,  other  business, 
or  pay  college   expense. 

6.  Preparation  for  more  advanced  train- 
ing. 

I  urge  you  not  to  sell  vocational  agricul- 
ture short.  The  latest  studies  of  high  school 
graduates  show  vocational  agriculture  gradu- 
ates hold  a  decided  edge  over  nonrocational 
agriculttire  graduates  now  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Por  example,  they  average  larger  farms, 
grown  22  more  acres  of  com,  save  more  pigs 
per  litter,  use  more  of  the  newer,  more  pro- 
ductive methods  of  fanning  and  average 
frocn  $1,500  to  $2,00$  more  net  income  than 
nonvocatlonal  agrlcultxxre  graduates. 

When  looking  for  a  Job  actual  experience 
Is  the  best  qualification.  The  first  part  of 
our  motto  points  this  out:  "Learning  to  do; 
doing  to  learn.** 

Our  PFA  chapter  gives  valuable  experience 
In  leadership.  All  meml^en  are  urged  to  take 
part  in  contests  for  learning  by  doing  is  an 
Important  factor  In  training. 

Vocational  agriculture  can  provide  train- 
ing for  other  occupations  besides  fanning. 
Each  year  my  advl.ser  receives  several  phone 
calls  asking  for  references  for  such  )obs  as 
management  In  grain  elevators,  gas  stations, 
and  farm  corporations.  Employers  have  often 
stated  that  vocational  agriculture  graduates 
possess  skills  that  are  needed  for  successful 
management.  Local  PTA  chapter  members, 
at  the  end  of  their  senior  year,  had  an  aver- 
age net  worth  of  $2,340  more  than  other 
seniors.  The  cash  reeerve  is  possible  because 
of  money  Invested  In  livestock  and  fanning 
instead  of  cars.  This  cash  reserve  c»'  in- 
creased net  worth  can  be  used  for  an  actual 
start  In  farming,  a  business,  or  pay  for  part 
of  1.  2.  3,  or  even  4  years  of  college. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  vocational 
agriculture  graduates  do  decidedly  better  In 
agriculture  coUege  and  equaUy  as  weU  In 
general  college  as  nonvocatlonal  agriculture 
graduates. 

Panning  Is  our  largest  Industry.  If  you 
want  to  farm  your  chances  are  doubled  if  8 
years  of  vocational  agrlc\ilture  are  taken. 
Vocational  agriculture  teaches  leadership, 
management,  farm  training,  and  college 
preparation.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  a 
future  In  agrlcultiire  for  you  if  you  are  Inter- 
ested.   Make  um  ot  your  rich  heritage  of 


farm  living  and  fully  Investigate  farming 
and  agriculture  before  you  decide  your  fu- 
ture. A  satisfying,  rewarding,  and  exciting 
future  awaits  those  who  train  for  a  future 
in  agriculture. 


Are  We  Takinf  Our  Eyes  Off  Cuba? 

EX'fENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   OOIXIKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  sharply 
curtailed  reconnaissance  oi>erations  in 
Cuba  at  a  time  when  we  badly  need 
every  bit  of  information  obtainable  about 
"what  is  going  on  In  Cuba?" 

The  administration's  decision  to  fol- 
low this  course  while  negotiating  with 
Khrushchev  and  Castro  is  shortsighted 
and  absurd.  I  commend  the  editorial 
from  the  May  12,  1963,  issue  of  the  Den- 
ver Post,  Denver,  Colo.,  for  your  reading: 
Aax  Wx  Taking  Oux  Etxs  Orr  Cuba? 

Now  what's  going  on  in  Cuba?  A  Miami 
newspaper  reports  that  U.S.  military  of- 
ficers are  worried  about  the  appearahce  of 
large  niunbers  of  Russian  tents — some  big 
enough  to  encloee  a  missile  and  its 
launcher — in  Cuba,  and  heavy  transport 
traffic  from  areas  in  Cuba  where  there  are 
known  to  be  large  caves. 

What's  worse,  the  Miami  Herald  reports, 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  so  sharply 
curtailed  our  Intelligence  operations  that 
military  leaders  don't  know  any  details  on 
thU  latest  Soviet  activity  In  Cuba. 

There  have  been  no  low-level  reconnais- 
sance plane  fiights  over  Cuba  since  Pebruary 
9,  the  Herald  reports;  there  have  been  only 
occasional  high-level  U-2  plane  flights,  and 
U.S.  suppression  of  antl-Castro  guerrilla 
raids  has  cut  off  the  flow  of  information 
from   those   sources. 

Why  the  cutdown  on  rectxinalssance 
flights?  Becavise,  the  Herald  reports.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  determined  that  nothing 
shaU  be  allowed  to  "rock  the  boat"  whUe 
he  is  attempting  to  negotiate  the  Russians 
out  of  Cuba. 

If  so,  this  Is  ridiculous.  Whether  Khru- 
shchev or  Castro  like  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  has  the  strongest  kind  of  right — that 
of  simple  self-defense — to  keep  the  closest, 
most  intrusive  kind  at  watch  over  Soviet 
activities  in  Cuba. 

Whatever  negotiations  Kennedy  may  be 
carrying  on  with  the  Soviets — and  there  is 
certainly  not  the  slightest  sign  that  they 
are  productive — they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  immobilize  our  continuous  day-by-day 
Inspection  of  that  Island  so  near  our  shores. 

Such  inspections,  in  the  light  of  what  hap- 
pened there  starting  last  July  and  climaxing 
October  22,  are  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty. 

A  look  at  our  files  shows  that  on  August 
8.  1962,  the  Post  carried  Its  first  report  of 
Russian  troop  landings  In  Cuba.  The 
troops,  a  Miami  radio  broadcaster  said  then, 
had  landed  in  Cuba  late  in  July,  8  days 
after  Pldel  Castro's  brother,  Raul,  returned 
from  a  10-day  visit  to  Moaoov. 

On  August  21,  there  was  another  Btary. 
this  time  from  official  Washington  sources, 
that  14  Sovlfet  ships  had  docked  secretly  In 
Cuba,  and  unloaded  mysterious  cargoes  at 
nlg^ht.  Three  days  later,  from  another  Miami 
source,  came  the  first  report  that  Soviet  per- 
sonnel were  setting  up  a  rocket  or  missUe 
site  in  Cuba. 


We  know  now  what  was  going  on — those 
were  the  first  Soviet  troops,  missiles,  and 
misslle-slte  crews.  But  "administration  spe- 
cialists in  Cuban  affairs,"  the  August  21  story 
said,  doubted  that  those  Russians  were  com- 
bat troops — Just  technicians. 

The  point  is,  those  administration  8i>e- 
cialists  didn't  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  because  they  didn't  have  the  facts. 
We  were  only  running  two  U-2  fiights  over 
Cuba  monthly  In  those  days,  although  we 
did  have  detaUed  repeats  from  the  Cuban 
underground. 

Now,  if  the  Herald's  reports  are  true,  we 
are  back  on  the  two-U-2-fllght6-per-month 
schedule.  But  now  we  don't  even  have  as 
good  a  fiow  of  Information  from  the  Cuban 
underground  as  we  did  then,  for  vThlch  this 
administration  may  bear  some  blame,  and 
Castro  has  Just  returned  from  another  long 
visit  to  Moscow 

This  reconnaissance  letup  Is,  we  repeat, 
foolish  and  dangerous.  Hie  Soviets  being 
the  kind  of  triclLsters  they  are,  it  Is  the  ad- 
ministration's first  duty  to  know  what  U 
going  on  In  Cuba,  no  matter  what  effect  In- 
tensive reconnaissance  may  have  on  any  ne- 
gotiations. 

If  the  Soviets  have  nothing  to  hide,  they 
will  not  object.  If  they  do  object,  that  U 
proof  positive  that  reconnaissance  Is  essen- 
tial. 


Ratsian  Streni^th  IncreariBf  u  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vm- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  refiaarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  of 
May  10,  1963: 

Russian    Sthxnctb   X^cx^^^s^^'g  Q*  Cuba 

Senator  Kkatuvc's  claim  that  Russian  mili- 
tary strength  In  Cuba  ts  10  times  greater 
than  it  was  last  July  points  up  a  situation 
apparent  in  the  Federal  administration  which 
should  be  changed  immediately. 

Officials  are  constantly  releasing  informa- 
tion regarding  Cuba  which  either  Is  refuted 
or  challenged  to  the  point  where  moet  people' 
have  little  idea  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
Cuban  threat. 

This  fact  was  apparent  last  fall  when  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leaders  made 
coounents  throughout  the  Nation  that  there 
was  no  threat  of  aggressive  action  from  Cuba. 
Tet.  while  these  comments  actually  were 
being  said.  President  Kennedy  made  his  dra- 
matic announcement  Involving  Soviet  mis- 
siles being  installed  In  Cuba. 

Administration  leaders  have  frequently  re- 
ported that  Soviet  uoops  are  being  with- 
drawn. But  other  sources,  including  Sen- 
ator KxATuro,  claim  that  the  actual  number 
OQ  the  Island  has  increased. 

There  may  be  legitimate  reasons  why  cer- 
tain information  should  not  be  made  public 
If  there  Is  a  security  risk  Involved,  certainly 
no  one  would  be  critical  of  such  a  policy. 

But  congressional  leaders,  regardless  of 
political  parties,  should  either  be  given  ac- 
curate information  or  Informed  that  there  is 
sufficient  risk  so  that  no  statements  should 
be  made  on  the  subject. 

Reliable  sources  recently  reported  the  ar- 
rival of  6,000  Russian,  troops  in  Cuba,  quar- 
tered in  undergroundSjerrack*.  There  have 
been  other  reports  that  the  original  Russian 
goal  was  100,000  troops  In  the  Island  this 
year. 
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Kbatimo  U  a  frequent  crtUc  of  Communist 
InflltraUon  In  Latin  America  and  of  Demo- 
cratic policy  In  Cuba.  He  may  not  be  aa 
critical  If  the  administration  would  Inform 
blm  of  all  tb«  knowledge  tb«y  have  (»  the 
matter.  Apparently,  the  lines  of  communi- 
cations In  Washington,  DC.  are  not  func- 
tioning well. 

Until  his  claim  concerning  Russian  mili- 
tary strength  Just  90  miles  off  our  coast  Is 
offlclaliy  refuted,  however,  we  must  assume 
that  the  information  he  has  received  on  bis 
own  la  accurate. ' 


D«  It  Graikally— It  It  Far  Lets  Paiafvl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PDfNSTXVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RZPRBSENTATIVK3 

Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
an  editor  wrote  In  the  March  30  issue  of 
Baking  Industry  he  mus*.  have,  by  some 
super- natural  power,  predetermined  the 
action  of  this  House.  Wednesday.  May  15. 

The  complacent  frog  was  heated  grad- 
ually In  water  until  he  succumbed.  Yes- 
terday this  House  gave  the  general  public 
more  of  the  same  but  in  gradual  steps, 
hoping  to  lull  it — the  public — Into  com- 
placency so  no  voice  will  be  raised.  To 
increase  the  debt  celling  from  $305  to 
$307  to  $309  billion  appears  to  be  the 
painless  way.  but  when  the  full  impact  of 
the  heat  is  felt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer 
will  undoubtedly  raise  a  voice  in  protest 
that  might  well  reecho  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and  reecho  it  should.  Let's 
team  from  the  lesson  of  the  frog. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Trx  Compu^czmt  FaoG 

If  you  should  ever  want  to  boU  a  frog  alive 
and  make  him  enjoy  the  whole  thing,  Jxist 
follow  this  simple  advice.  Above  all  else. 
don't  do  It  all  at  once.  If  you  drop  froggy 
Into  a  pet  of  boUing  water.  nat\irally  he  will 
Jump  right  out. 

Instead,  place  him  in  a  pot  oC  Ixikewarm 
water.  The  unwary  frog  will  And  the  water 
more  comfcMrtable  and  probably  relax  and 
take  a  nap.  Increase  the  heat  slightly,  but 
not  too  much.  Be  may  wake  up.  but  since 
the  water  still  Is  not  too  hot,  he  will  prob- 
ably go  right  back  to  sleep. 

Continue  making  the  heat  changes,  always 
making  them  gradual  and  pretty  soon  the 
water  will  actually  be  boiling.  Tou  will  have 
boiled  the  unsiispectlng  frog  without  his  even 
knowing  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  actually 
slept  through  it  all,  a  victim  of  his  own  com- 
placency. 

'  There  are  forces  In  America  today  which 
are  raising  the  temperatxire  of  our  political 
and  social  environment  while  we  sit  back 
not  noticing  the  gradual  changes.  One  day 
we  will  wake  up  to  find  that  we  have  been 
"boiled  alive"  and  are  living  In  an  environ- 
ment of  Federal  (X>ntrol  and  regiilatlons. 
When  this  time  comes,  we  will  have  nowhere 
to  place  the  blame  except  on  our  own  com- 
placency. 

Most  politicians  are  well  aware  of  the  pub- 
lic's apathy  to  moet  governmental  and  legis- 
lative affairs.  Just  as  the  frog  slept  unaware 
of  the  changes  going  on  aroun<:  him,  we  sleep 
unaware  ot  the  creeping  encroachment  of 
federalism  and  socldmm  whlcli  one  day  may 
control  our  lives  and  destroy  the  freedoms 
which  we  value  so  highly. 


The  lesson  of  ttM  frog  Is  clear — w  must 
remain  alert  to  the  political  and  eoonomlo 
forces  that  seek  to  destroy  our  freedom.  We 
must  let  our  elected  repressntatlves  know 
that  we  are  not  asleep  and  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  tue  gradual  eroding  of  these  free- 
doms. 

The  frog  could  have  done  something  about 
his  Plight  U  he  had  not  been  so  complacently 
asleep  How  about  us?  Are  we  going  to  be 
asleep? 


Who  filUaafet  What?— Editorial 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOftlAS  P.  GILL 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  196J 

Mr.  GILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  accepting  the 
principle  that  it  depends  on  whose  ox  Is 
being  gored,  I  can  understand,  but  not 
condone,  many  of  the  newspaper  edi- 
torials which  have  been  written  about 
management  of  news. 

It  is  Indeed  refreshing  when  a  news- 
paper editor  is  willing  to  examine  the 
substance  of  this  issue  and  make  his  own 
unmanaged  Judgment. 

On  May  13.  Mr.  George  Chaplin,  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  wrote  an 
editorial  which  I  think  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  those  people  who  have  been 
flailing  away  on  this  subject. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who    Manaokb  What? 

There  was  some  discussion  of  "managed 
news"  at  the  recent  editors'  convention  In 
Washington  and  the  publishers'  convention 
In  New  York — but.  In  every  Instance,  the 
antidote  was  the  same. 

The  antldorte  Is  the  capable,  sharp-nosed 
reporter,  possessed  of  a  healthy  skepticism 
and  the  determination  to  seek  out  the  facts 
behind  official  releases. 

Any  government — whether  city,  State,  or 
national — tries  to  maintain  the  most  favor- 
able Image  possible.  Its  news  announce- 
ments and  Its  answers  to  questions  by  the 
press  will  always  be  In  this  framework. 

This  Is  old  stuff,  as  old  as  the  Republic 
and  the  whole  issue  of  managed  news  would 
never  have  arisen  as  emotionally  as  ic  did  if 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Sylvester  had 
not  put  into  wonia  what  had  long  been 
■llently  acknowledged — that  In  the  moeit 
critical  emergencies  a  government  will  go  to 
the  most  extreme  lengths  to  create  the  kind 
of  news  it  feels  is  needed  to  serve  its  policies. 

Some  of  the  moet  jjertlnent  comment  we've 
seen  on  this  is  In  a  New  Leader  magazine 
article  by  Oeorge  K.  Herman,  the  White  House 
correspondent  for  CBS. 

He  calmly  notes  that  news  management, 
always  with  us.  hit  no  great  new  low  In  the 
Elsenhower  administration  and  has  risen  "to 
no  great  new  peak  today." 

Museums  "contain  castings  of  a  monolith 
on  which,  5.000  years  ago.  a  Pharaoh  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  great  victory  In  a 
battle  which  he  actually  lost. 

"Oen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  once  fired  a 
censor  who  permitted  me  to  report  that 
American  troops  had  'retreated'  under  pres- 
sure; the  correct  word.  It  turned  out.  was 
'withdrew.' 

"James  Hagerty  did  his  best  to  keep  re- 
porters from  letting  the  public  know  that 
President  Elsenhower  had  caught  more  than 


his  legal  limit  of  trout  In  a  Colorado  moun- 
tain strefun  *  *  *."  President  (ennedy'i 
activities  In  the  news  field,  he  observes,  are 
"weU  establUhed." 

But  Herman  says  that  Kennedy's  "  'cold.' 
the  fiction  which  brought  him  back  to  the 
White  House  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  was 
no  worse  a  deception  that  the  'stomach 
trouble'  which  President  Elsenhower's  aids 
already  knew  to  be  a  heart  attack. 

"Certainly  Kennedy  had  more  right  to  mis- 
lead the  Russians  over  Cuba  than  Elsen- 
hower did -to  lie  about  the  U-a  plane  (which 
the  United  States  first  maintained  was  only 
a  weather  research  vehicle) .  Cuba  presented 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  war;  the  U-a 
did  not.' 

The  smoke  following  the  recent  explosion 
over  news  management  is  rapidly  lifting. 
When  it's  all  gone,  Herman  feels  "perhaps 
we  will  find  a  healthier  state  of  affairs,  with 
newsmen  and  ofltcials  confronting  one  an- 
other with  new  alertness,  each  side  trying 
to  protect  Its  own  interest  and  guess  what 
sly  gamit  the  other  fellow  is  trying  to  con- 
ceal." 


Hon.  Jed  JokatoB 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  E>aily  Oklahoman  in 
tribute  to  former  Congressman  Jed 
Johnson: 

PoKMEit    Stats    Conckessman    Jed    Johnson 
Dixs  AT  Acs  74 

Jed  Johnson.  74.  former  Oklahoma  Sixth 
District  Congressman  and  a  UJS.  Customs 
Court  Judge  since  1947.  died  In  a  New  York 
City  hospital  Wednesday  of  a  heart  attack. 

He  suffered  a  previous  attack  Sunday  and 
had  been  hospitalized  since. 

Funeral  will  be  In  Chlckasha  at  3  pjn. 
Saturday  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  with 
Brown's  Funeral  Home  In  charge  of  arrange- 
ments. 

Johnson,  a  Democrat,  served  in  Congress 
ao  years.  He  had  maintained  a  leged  resi- 
dence in  Chlckasha  since  moving  to  New 
York  City  to  take  the  court  appointment 
made  by  former  President  Tniman. 

Johnson's  life  was  a  colorful  one.  Al- 
though he  was  a  lawyer,  he  was  interested 
in  farming  and  started  a  breed  of  turkeys 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

Born  in  Ellis  County,  Tex..  Johnson  came 
to  Oklahoma  as  a  boy  In  1888.  As  a  youth, 
he  worked  as  a  rural  mall  carrier.  Later, 
he  was  a  salesman,  then  a  schoolteacher,  and 
subsequently,  a  country  newspaperman  with 
a  string  of  weekly  newspapers. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
SUth  District  In  1836  and  served  six  consecu- 
tive terms.  Johnson  was  twice  a  delegate  to 
the  Inter -Parliamentary  Union  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  once  in  1937  and  again  in  1939. 

Among  the  champion  "go-getters"  in  Con- 
gress. Johnson  fought  successfully  to  keep 
Fort  Sill  and  acquired  the  Federal  reforma- 
tory at  El  Reno  for  Oklahoma. 

Johnson  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  person  appointed  to  the  same  position 
by  two  U3.  Presidents. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  U.S.  C\istom  Court  Judge- 
ship in  1948.  Johnson,  who  was  deeply  em- 
broiled at  the  time  In  a  personal  feud  with 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes.  turned 
down  the  nomination  to  remain  on  a  Hoiise 
approprtatlons  subconunlttee  of  which  he 
was  chairman. 

In  1947,  he  was  nominated  to  the  same 
postlon  by  President  Truman. 

Johnson  worked  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Law  School  and  topped 
off  hU  classes  In  L'Unlverslte  de  Clermont, 
France.  After  his  admission  to  the  Okla- 
h(»na  bar,  he  set  up  an  office  at  Anadarko. 

He  saw  service  In  France  with  the  AEF 
during  World  War  I. 

From  1919  to  1938,  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Oklahoma  Senate.  He  married  Bea- 
trice Luglnbyhl  of  Chlckasha  In  1925. 

Johnson  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  three 
daughters,  Mrs.  Jean  Flsk,  Norman;  Mrs. 
Joan  Stauffer,  Tulsa,  and  Mrs.  JaneU  White, 
San  Francisco;  a  son,  Jsd  Johnson,  Jr..  New 
York  City;  two  brothers,  Carroll  Johnson, 
Guthrie,  and  Dr.  L.  L.  Johnson,  Shawnee, 
and    five   gfrandchildren. 

Foxir  brothers  and  a  sister  preceded  him 
In  death. 
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From  Coba  to  Laot:  U^.  Foreign  Policy 
Smackt  of  Appeatement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  nmiAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing reprint  from  Barron's  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  at  this  time.  It  brings 
Into  focus  weaknesses  in  our  foreign 
policy  from  Cuba  to  Laos  and  points  up 
again  the  dangers  of  appeasement: 

Fbom  Cuba  to  Laos:  UB.  Fokcgn  Policy 
Smacks  of  AppxASEMziTr 

The  Kennedy  administration,  md  Its  moet 
ardent  critics  must  admit,  has  consistently 
displayed  admirable  skUl  In  the  use  of  words. 
Last  week  the  President  himself  was  In  rare 
rhetorical  form.  After  keeping  the  Nation 
In  mounting  sxispense  for  36  hours,  Ur.  Ken- 
nedy on  Thursday  snapped  the  tension — and 
sent  the  stock  market  skyrocketing — with 
one  of  the  most  adroitly  phrased  political 
pronouncements  on  record.  While  remaining 
firmly  opposed  to  "across-the-board"  In- 
creases in  steel  prices,  he  sUted,  the  powers- 
that-be  are  wiUlng  to  accept  "selecUve  ad- 
justments up  or  down,  as  prompted  by 
changes  in  supply  and  demand."  The  day 
before  the  steel  crisis,  at  a  ceremony  con- 
ferring honorary  American  citizenship  upxjn 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  Chief  Executive 
foam  to  the  occasion  no  less  nobly.  In  a 
glowing  tribute  to  his  new  compatriot,  the 
President  said  in  part:  "In  the  dark  days 
and  darker  nights  when  EUigland  stood  alone, 
he  mobilized  the  English  language  and  sent, 
it  into  battle.  Whenever  and  wherever  tyr- 
anny threatened,  he  has  always  championed 
liberty." 

In  saluting  the  verbal  prowess  of  Sir 
Winston,  the  President  was  spyeaklng  not 
merely  as  head  of  state  but  also  as  one 
professional  to  another.  Since  taking  of- 
fice John  F.  Kennedy  more  than  once  has 
sought  to  rally  his  countrymen  with  stir- 
ring calls  to  arms;  at  times  he  has  suc- 
ceeded In  sounding  almost  Churchllllan. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  resemblance 
ends  right  there.  For  In  translating  words 
Into  deeds,  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
acted  not  with  the  boldness  of  the  great 
Prime  Minister,  but  with  the  Irresolution 
and  timidity  of  his  Inglorious  predecessor. 


In  Latin  America,  southeast  Asia  and  In  the 
heart  of  Europe,  the  White  House,  despite 
an  occasional  flash  of  spirit,  has  been  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  appeasement.    Day  by  day 
and  step  by  step.  In  consequence,  the  Com- 
munist   tyranny    has    gained    ground;    the 
forces  of  freedom,  contrariwise,   have  been 
In  steady  retreat.     In  a  desperate  quest  for 
"peace  In  our  time,"  as  the  author  of  "Why 
England  Slept"  must  know.  Neville  Cham- 
berlain unwittingly  paved  the  way  for  World 
War  n.     To  prevent  history  from  writing  a 
catastrophic   sequel,   the   President  and  his 
oflSclal  family  would  do  well  to  learn  from  It. 
A   prerequisite   to   learning,   of   covirse.   Is 
the  willingness  to  face  facta.     On  this  score 
the  White  House  and  its  advisers  have  proved 
sadly  deficient.     A  case  In  point  Is  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  a  man  whose   global  knowledge  of 
economic    and    political    affairs    Is   matched 
only  b^  hU  apparent  lack  of  Insight.     In  a 
far-rangtng  speech  in  PhUadelphla  recently 
on    the   cold    war,    Professor    Roetow    (who 
serves   as   Coxinselor   and    Chairman   of   the 
"Policy     Planning     Council,    Department    of 
State)   reported  progress  on  all  fronts.     To 
be  sure,  he  conceded,  "none  of  the  crises  on 
the  national  agenda  as  of  January  1961  has 
been  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled.     The 
treaty  arrangements  in  Laos  remain  precari- 
ous, still  violated  by  the  continued  presence 
in    that   country   of   Vletmlnh   units   under 
the    control    of    Hanoi.  •  •   •  West    Berlin' 
stands  firm,  confident  and  prosperous,  but 
the  threat  to  Its  futvu^  remains.     And  evi- 
dently  the  crisis   over   Cuba   Is   not  at  an 
end."      Nonetheless,    In    a    stunning    ncm- 
sequltur    he    proceeded    to    conclude:    "We 
have    achieved     something     substantial     In 
these     26     months:      the     momentiun     of 
Khrushchev's     poet-Sputnik     offensive     has 
been   halted,   and    In   the   vast   areas  which 
have  been  threatened  by  It  free  men  breathe 
easier." 

More  dangerous  nonsense  would  be  fikrd  to 
cocM  by  these  days.  Under  the  hapless  lead- 
ership of  the  New  Frontier,  as  even  Its 
stanch  supporters  now  concede,  the  free 
world  has  suffered  a  dreary  succession  of  de- 
feats. Regarding  Cuba,  for  example.  WU- 
llam  V.  Shannon,  Washington  columnist  for 
the  leftwlng  New  York  Post,  recently  pulled 
no  punches.  Two  years  ago,  he  observed 
last  week,  "a  brave  and  active  underground 
movement  against  Castro  was  spreading. 
Exiles  In  Florida  were  alive  with  hope  for  his 
early  overthrow."  Since  then,  however, 
their  hopes  have  been  dashed  by  one  be- 
trayal after  another,  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
to  the  incredible  blockade  Imposed  by  the 
VS.  Coast  Guard,  not  against  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  Havana,  but  against  its  mortal 
foes.  Such  perfidy  now  has  led  to  the  rup- 
ture of  friendly  ties  between  Washington 
and  the  Cubans  In  exile,  a  denouement 
which,  wrote  Mr.  Shannon  scathingly, 
"Brings  to  a  close  a  cycle  o*  defeat,  political 
Ignorance  and  moral  confusion.  Everything 
has  now  been  surrendered,  including  honor." 

In  Laos.  too.  the  once-firm  XJS.  posture  has 
developed  a  perilous  sag.  UntU  1961  this 
country  actively  supported  a  regime  In  Vien- 
tiane which,  despite  Its  defects,  was  pro- 
Western  and  willing  to  resist  the  thrust  of 
Commvmlst  aggression,  launched  years  be- 
fore by  native  Reds  aided  and  abetted  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Red  China.  However,  In 
the  Ill-founded  hope  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  embattled  land,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, through  Its  roving  Ambassador,  W. 
Averell  Harrlman.  began  urging — and  finally 
pressuring— its  Laotian  allies  to  form  a  coali- 
Uon  government  with  a  neutralist  group  and 
the  local  Communist  Pathet  Lao.  Last  sum- 
mer at  an  international  conference  the  three 
factions  signed  an  agreement  which  estab- 
lished such  a  troika  government  and  de- 
manded the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Laotian  soil. 

Describing  the  settlement  as  a  calculated 
risk  (Barron's  chose  at  the  time  to  caU  it  a 


witless  gamble) ,  Was&lngton  promptly  com- 
piled. The  Reds  did  not.  On  the  contrary. 
they  quickly  set  about  demonstrating  once' 
again  that  every  treaty  with  a  Commimlst  Is 
an  open  Invitation  to  trouble.  The  Pathet 
Lao  first  tried  assassination — one  of  the 
trtisted  lieutenants  of  Kong  Le,  the  mis- 
guided neutralist  who  originally  lavmched 
the  revolt,  was  murdered  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Next  came  subversion,  a  tactic  revealed  last 
month  when  a  loyal  Laotian  soldier  shot  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor.  Finally,  In  early  April  the  Pathet 
Lao  lajxnched  an  unprovoked  attack  against 
the  neutralist  forces  on  the  Plalne  dee  Jarres. 
capturing  several  strongholds  and  other 
strategic  real  estate. 

To  the  latest  outburst  of  naked  Commu- 
nist aggression,  the  New  Frontier  reacted 
with  Its  ciistomaryMgor.  Even  as  his  diplo- 
matic handiwork  was  collapsing,  Averell 
Harrlman  was  prcxnoted  to  Under  Secretaiy 
of  State.  His  boee.  Dean  Rusk,  appealed  for 
a  cease  fire.  And  the  SEATO  Alliance,  at 
United  States  behest,  announced  plans  to 
stage  an  Impressive  show  of  foroe.  not  la 
Laos,  where  the  shooting  happens  to  be,  but 
In  neighboring  Thailand,  where  free  men 
(Mr.  Rostow  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing) today  surely  breathe  no  easier. 

"Don't  worry,  they're  still  90  miles  away," 
proclaims  a  satiric  Republican  car  sticker. 
EvidenUy  Washington  hasn't  gotten  the 
message.  Even  as  fighting  broke  out  afresh 
In  Laos,  the  White  House  was  recording  Its 
elation  over  another  dubious  diplomatic 
stroke,  the  tentative  agreement  to  set  up  a 
direct  line  to  the  Kremlin.  Even  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  eloquently  hitiiing  a  now- 
retired  champion  of  freedom,  the  cause  of 
freedom  was  suffering.  Appeasement  Is  an 
ugly  word,  and  one  which  even  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, who  sounds  more  like  a  party  stand- 
dard-bearer  every  day,  backed  away  from 
last  week.  History  has  no  such  qualms. 
Unless  the  current  disastrous  ootnve  of 
events  Is  reversed,  there  will  be  only  one 
place  In  history  for  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. And  It  won't  be  amning  the  profiles 
in  courage. 


Maryland  Universitj  Gren  Data  Syitcm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  LANKFORD 

or    KASTXAIfV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  University  of  Maryland  Computer 
Science  Center  has  recently  acquired  an 
IBM  computer  system  valued  commer> 
clally  at  $3  million.  Ttie  computer  sys- 
tem is  described  as  an  all-transistorized 
computer  with  a  high  si>eed  memory 
capacity  of  32.768  words.  The  on-line 
equipment  consists  of  a  card  reader,  a 
card  pimch.  a  printer  and  10  magnetic 
tap«  drives  attached  to  two  input-output 
channels. 

The  installation,  known  as  the  IBM 
7090/1401  computer  system,  was  made 
available  under  the  IBM  educational  al- 
lowance program.  Part  of  the  research 
of  this  outstanding  center  is  supported 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Federal  grants  and 
contracts  awarded  to  individual  depart- 
ments of  the  University  for  computer- 
related  research  provides  other  support. 
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Departments  of  the  unlvei-sity  who  ^riM 
utilize  the  new  syslem  Include  physics 
and  astronomy,  psychology,  sociology, 
speech,  animal  and  dairy  iclences,  and 
the  school  of  medicine.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Science  Center  is  to  establish 
an  educational  program,  ^'ith  concepts 
and  computer  applications  being  inte- 
grated into  existing  courses. 

This  flne  center,  located  in  College 
Park,  was  established  in  February  of 
19«2  and  Is  under  the  direction  of  Wer- 
ner C.  Rheinboldt  and  his  asslstunt  di- 
rector, John  P  Menard.  Twenty  admin- 
istrative programing  and  operating  per- 
sonnel complete  the  staff. 


GoTcrmBCBt-Rim  Lotteries  of  ArfeotiBa, 
BofiTia  aad  BrazO 


EXTENSION  OP  REItfARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

.  or  irsw  TOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSZNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
the  United  States  continue  ix>  wear  blind- 
ers and  stubbornly  refuse  to  accept  the 
obvious,  most  of  the  civilized  countries 
throughout  the  world  recoirnize  the  wis- 
dom of  a  national  lottery. 

Out  of  all  the  countrlei  with  which 
we  maintain  diplomatic  relations.  77  of 
them  utlllxe  a  government  lottery  not 
only  as  a  compromise  with  the  gambling 
problem  but  as  a  revenue-raising  device 
as  well 

All  77  countries  have  found  that  re- 
straining rather  than  prohibitive  meas- 
ures are  best,  as  with  most  other  moral 
legislation. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  point  out  three 
countries  in  Latin  America  which  utilize 
govemment-nm  lotteries  as  the  best  pos- 
sible revenue- producers. 

Argentina,  in  1962,  took  in  over  $39 
million.  The  government's  profit  came 
to  $17  million  which  was  used  for  emer- 
gency medical  centers,  for  the  imder- 
prlvileged,  for  constructicaa  of  the  San 
Martin  General  hospital  and  for  other 
public  works  and  social  programs. 

Bolivia,  last  year,  sold  almost  $870,000 
worth  of  lottery  tickets.  The  net  lnco<ne 
to  the  government  was  about  $128,000 
which  was  used  for  the  Re<l  Cross,  public 
health  amd  welfare  programs,  and  for 
mentaJ  health  institutions. 

Brazil,  in  1962,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $5,356,000.  After 
payment  of  prizes  which  represented  70 
percent  of  the  receipts,  the  balance  of 
over  one-half  million  dollars  was  ear- 
marked for  municipal  projects  sugh  as 
water  supply  and  sewer  projects  and  the 
building  of  schools,  hospitals  and  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  opened  our  eyes 
and  followed  the  example  of  these  coun- 
tries as  well  as  the  example  set  by  New 
Hampshire,  we  could  easily,  painlessly 
and  voluntarily  pump  into  our  UJS. 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  much 
needed  revenue.    If  we  had  the  courage 


to  capitalize  on  our  own  people's  gam- 
bling thirst,  we  could  false  over  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  which  could  be  \ised  to  cut 
our  taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debt 

What  is  wrong  with  us? 


Talk  Ustead  of  Test 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OF   mew    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUaS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1983 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  New  York  Times  in  an 
editorial  approved  of  the  cancellation 
by  the  United  States  of  three  small  nu- 
clear tests  which  were  scheduled  for  later 
this  month.  The  editorial  points  out  the 
minimal  scientific  significance  of  the 
tests.  The  effect  of  these  tests  would 
have  been  further  to  undermine  the 
effort  to  achieve  a  test  ban  agreement 
smd  to  stimulate  a  new  round  of  nuclear 
testing  with  more  contamination  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks 
must  continue.  As  the  editorial  points 
out,  "the  stakes  are  too  high  for  either 
side  to  let  the  talks  end  in  faUure."  It 
often  reqiiires  years  of  prolonged  nego- 
tiation before  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  major  world  powers. 
The  road  to  disarmament  under  effec- 
tive Ihtemational  control  will  be  rocky, 
but  it  must  be  traveled  If  mankind  is 
to  survive. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 
Saviko  thx  Txst-Ban  Talks 

In  another  move  to  save  the  6-year-oUI 
nuclear  teat-ban  talka  from  ooUapee  and 
avert  another  Eajrt-West  testing  race,  the 
United  States  haa  now  canceled  the  three 
minor  testa  It  had  scheduled  for  later  this 
month.    This  la  a  wise  and  welcome  decision. 

In  fact,  considering  President  Kennedy's 
determined  efforts  to  reach  a  test-ban  agree- 
ment, the  scheduling  of  the  tests  in  the  first 
place  poses  a  mystery.  It  may  be  explicable 
as  a  compromise  In  the  Infighting  now  going 
on  In  Wftshljigton  between  the  proponents 
and  opponents  ot  new  tests.  For  the  bene- 
ficial scientific  value  of  the  tests  could  be 
only  minimal,  but  their  adverse  political  and 
psychological  effect  was  bound  to  be  great. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  U3.SJI. 
promptly  pounced  on  the  tests  to  accuse  the 
United  States  of  starting  a  new  round  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  The  Soviets  threatened 
to  retaliate  with  a  massive  test  series  of  their 
own.  wtilch  they  are  suspected  of  already 
prei>arlng.  The  cancellation  of  our  tests 
deprives  them  of  any  propagandlstlc  pretext 
for  resuming  theirs. 

But  cancellation  is  not  enough.  Even 
more  determined  efforts  are  necessary  to 
break  the  present  deadlock.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  found  new  and  powerful  support 
in  such  an  effort  from  27  distinguished  sci- 
entists, including  three  Nobel  laureates. 
They  have  Issued  an  appeal  to  Congress  and 
the  public  to  back  a  test-ban  treaty  as  being 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  world  peace.  They  urge,  as  does  this 
newspaper,  tliat  th«  risk  of  continuing  the 
arms  race  without  a  test-ban  treaty  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  risk  that  a  ban 
might  be  violated  by  secret  testing.  Por 
such  a  treaty  would  stop  Immediately  all 


aboveground  tests,  and  though  some  un- 
certainty nxlght  remain  regarding  under- 
ground tests,  these  have  been  found  of  lesser 
nUlltary  value.  Detection  techniques  are  al- 
ready such  as  to  make  It  too  risky  for  the 
Soviets  to  cheat.  The  treaty  might  not  last. 
but  as  long  as  It  lasts.  It  would  leave  our 
nuclear  deterrent  capacity  Intact,  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  armaments  race,  help  to 
inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms,  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  and  prevent 
further  lethal  fallout. 

.^  Other  scientists,  of  course,  and  most  mili- 
tary men  disagree.  Including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  They  argue  that  further  tests  are 
necessary  to  perfect  our  defensive  weapons. 
In  particular,  an  antimissile  nUssUe  In  which 
a  Russian  breakthrough  could  neutralize 
oxir  whole  nuclear  arsenal.  Also  the  Rus- 
sians must  still  clarify  the  methods  of  the 
three  Inspections  they  are  ready  to  admit. 
Many  Issues  are  still  to  be  resolved,  but  the 
stakes  are  too  high  for  either  side  to  let  the 
talks  end  In  failure. 


Man  Orerboard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALJrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May.  16.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRi),  I  include  the  following  su'ticle 
from  the  News  of  May  14 : 

Mam  OvxaBOABO  ^ 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Nearly  6  years  before  his  retirement  age, 
America  loses  a  first-class,  highly  trained, 
forthright  fighting  man  In  the  head-chop 
of  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

In  government  there  are  always  ways  of 
disagreeing  with  your  boss,  most  of  them 
dangerous.  In  the  armed  services  Congress 
makes  the  problem  an  agony — sometimes 
tragic— as  the  pitfall  .eliminating  the  life- 
time career  of  fine  oflQcers.  The  Nation  Is  the 
loser;  our  enemies  the  gainer.  Yet  what  can 
an  honorable  man  do? 

Admiral  Anderson  was  helpless  when  the 
Senate  subcocnmlttee  ordered  Mm  t»  testify 
In  the  Boelng-G«neral  I>ynaznlcs  plane  dis- 
pute. A  man  like  this  will  always  pnit  his 
view  of  the  national  Interest  first.  And  Ad- 
miral Anderson's  testimony,  unavoidably, 
contradicted  many  of  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara's  statements;  poUt«ly  but  with 
the  respected  weight  of  proved  competence 
and  long  experience. 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Curtis  E.  LeMay's 
expert  testimony  likewise  contradicted  the 
boas.  Whatever  the  reasons,  his  reappoint- 
ment Is  cut  to  1  year.  But  Admiral  Ander- 
son was  tossed  entirely  out. 

A  key  factor  in  the  present  action  Is  Paul 
H.  Nltze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  E>efense  for 
International  Seciuity  Affairs.  As  one  re- 
sult, the  next  question  miark  Is  Oen.  Earle 
G.  Wheeler,  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  A  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  ordered  him  to 
testify  on  the  NaUon's  ability  to  withstand 
a  Soviet  ground  assault. 

Along  with  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr..  Walt 
W.  Rostow.  etc..  Mr.  Nltsa  Is  one  of  our 
leadlng  assurance-mongers.  He  Is  likewise 
as  Innocent  of  military  experience  as 
Ferdinand  the  BxUl.  But  he  had  followed 
the  faahlOQ  by  blandly  announcing  a  "myth." 

He  stated:  "It  Is  a  myth  that  the  SovleC 
has    overwhelming    nonnudear    superiority 
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over  the  West."  Premier  Khrushchev's  re- 
action to  this  novel  lullaby  Is  uiu-eoorded, 
but  the  general  staffs  of  the  free  world  can 
be  expected  to  have  their  own  ideas  about 
Mr.  Nltze.  alas. 

Chief  of  Staff  Wheeler  was  not  free  to 
Ignore  Congress'  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Nltze's  testimony.  He  patlenUy  confirmed 
the  famous  fact  that,  on  the  ground,  Rus- 
sia's avaUable  capability  Is  enormous.  He 
said  newly  affluent  Western  European  Allies 
should  make  larger  contributions  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  homelands.  He  stated 
the  only  country  living  up  to  Its.  NATO 
troop  quota  Is  the  United  Stales. 

Then  our  top  Army  commander  added  the 
final  clincher  in  contradicting  the  assurance- 
mongers.  The  Chief  of  SUff  had  no  choice 
but  to  testify  that  NATO's  ground  forces 
could  stop  the  Soviet  "only  temporarily." 

What  will  happen  to  able  General  Wheeler 
heaven  only  knows,  but  the  United  States 
needs  all  the  Admiral  Andersons  and  General 
Wheelers  we  can  hang  onto  Just  now. 
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St.  Lonis  Globe  Democrat  Says  End  the 
Test  Ban  lilnsion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUToaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  nuclew 
tests  are  presumably  scheduled  to  meet 
the  military  requirements  for  the  pro- 
tection, preservation  and"  safety  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     The  Com- 
munists very  much  would  like  to  see  us 
not    conducting    such    tests    and    their 
reasons  are  quite  obvious.     If  they  can 
stop  our  nuclear  progress  while  continu- 
ing their  own.  they  can  achieve  military 
superiority.     If    they    caimot   stop    our 
progress,  their  next  best  move  Is  to  slow 
it  down.     Once  again  Washington  offi- 
cialdom has  permitted  them  to  do  this. 
Tests  scheduled   In  Nevada   have  been 
canceled    by  the  President     The  excuse 
is    that   the   Communists    would    make 
propaganda   out   of   them.     Apparently 
the  administration's  philosophy  is  that 
the  military  security  of  the  United  States 
comes  second  to  Communist  propaganda. 
Well    knowiiig    this,    Mr.    Khrushchev 
now  finds  himself  in  the  enviable  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  veto  VS.  moves  to 
maintain    its    military    muscle.      Score 
another  one  for  Nikita.    Once  this  fact 
gets    around    very   much    amongst    the 
countries  of  the  world,  it  would  seem 
much  more  destructive  to  us  than  some 
more  Communist  propaganda.    But  that 
is  not  the  way  they  look  at  it  down  at 
the  White  House.    It  makes  one  wonder. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  wisdom  editorially  con- 
tributed to  the  issue  on  May  11  by  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat: 

Kkd  Test  Bam  Illttsiok 

Now  that  President  Kennedy  has  frankly 
admitted  he  sees  no  hope  of  achieving  a  nu- 
clear test  ban.  perhaps  there  U  at  last  som« 
hope  the  United  States  will  not  trade  down 


safeguards  against  secret  tests  to  the  pt^nt 
of  nonexistence. 

More  than  3  years  ago  our  Government 
presented  a  foolproof,  scientific  plan  for  a 
test  ban  treaty.  It  provided  for  «60  to  700 
seismic  stations,  including  21  In  Russia.  It 
provided  for  an  unspecified  number  of  on- 
site  Inspections  to  be  determined  by  scien- 
tific criteria. 

If  the  Soviet  Government  had  any  desire 
whatsoever  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  under 
adequate  safeguards  against  violations,  there 
was  the  workable  arrangement  made  to 
order. 

But  neither  then  nor  since  has  Khru- 
shchev given  the  slightest  indication  that  he 
wants  any  treaty  which  would  provide  a 
check  on  nuclear  explosions  by  Russia.  Test 
ban  talks  have  droned  on  and  on  without 
the  Soviets  coming  any  closer  to  accepting 
any  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  our  Ooverrmient.  frantically 
seeking  an  agreement  which  Khrushchev 
clearly  doesnt  want,  has  virtually  scrapped 
the  foolproof,  scientific  safegards  It  de- 
vised. 

Long  ago.  It  cut  down  the  number  of  seis- 
mic stations  required  from  between  650  and 
700  to  180.  It  dropped  the  number  of  on- 
site  Inspections  first  to  20,  then  to  12  and 
on  down.  Its  latest  proposal,  which  the 
Russians  have  now  rejected,  was  for  30  over 
a  7-year  period — averaging  Just  over  4  a 
year. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  really  has  given  up  his 
lUiislon,  we  would  say  It  was  barely  In  time — 
before  this  coimtry  abandons  all  safeguards 
antlrely. 

Now.  perhaps,  he  must  face  up  to  the  real- 
ity he  has  been  trying  to  avoid  and  proceed 
full  speed  with  whatever  atomic  tests  are 
needed  to  keep  this  Nation's  protective  nu- 
clear arsenal  ahead  of  Russia's. 


The  Remarkable  Apple 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
an  interesting  study  by  I>rs.  William  O. 
Way  and  Joseph  M.  Damron  of  Winches- 
ter. Va..  indicating  a  high  degree  of  tol- 
erance of  apple  Juice  by  infants. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  intended  to 
supply  significant  supporting  data,  as 
contained  in  the  paper  of  Drs.  Way  and 
Oamron,  published  in  the  Virginia  Medi- 
cal MMithly  for  March  1963.  The  addi- 
tional material  follows: 

Thx  Rkmaskablk  Apflb 
In  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sample 
used  in  reaching  conclusions  regarding  the 
effect  <rf  the  type  oS  Juice  (and  thereby  in- 
crease the  confidence  level  of  the  test)  the 
occurrence  of  the  disorders  was  hypothealaed 
to  be  Independent  of,  (1)  the  sex  of  the  sub- 
ject and.  (2)  the  type  of  milk  fed  the  sub- 
ject. The  validity  of  these  hypotheses  was 
then  tested  as  foUows:  Sex— table  S  preeenti 
the  observed  data  grouped  by  sex  and  type  o* 
disorder  observed.  Of  the  879  obeervatloca. 
191  are  of  male  subjects  and  188  are  of  female 
subjects.    If  the  hypotheeU  being  tened  to 


true,  it  woiild  be  expected  that  191/379  of  all 
observed  disorders  to  be  for  males,  and 
188/379  of  aU  observed  disorders  to  be  for 
females.  For  example.  It  would  be  expected 
that  19.2  of  the  38  observed  cases  of  rash 
would  be  for  males  and  18.8  would  be  for 
females.  Actually  18  and  20  cases  of  rash 
were  observed  for  males  and  females,  respec- 
tively. The  test  of  the  hypothesis  Is  whether 
the  difference  between  the  expected  value 
(19.2)  and  the  observed  (18)  data  can  rea- 
sonably be  attributed  to  chance.  Applica- 
tion of  Chl-square  testing  procedxires  Indi- 
cates that  In  the  case  of  rash,  a  difference  of 
at  least  as  much  as  19.2  to  18  will  occur  70 
percent  of  the  time  when  the  hypothesis  Is 
true. 

Similar  tests  were  run  for  each  type  of 
disorder  and  for  all  the  disorders  grouped 
together.  In  every  case  except  one  no  sig- 
nificant difference  existed  between  the  sexes. 
The  one  exception  Is  colic,  which  Involves  a 
difference  that  would  occur  by  chance  only 
6  times  out  of  a  100.  However,  It  must 
be  noted  that  the  observed  niunber  of  oases 
of  colic  (22)  U  less  than  the  observed  num- 
ber of  cases  of  each  of  the  other  disorders. 
This  tends  to  reduce  the  reliance  that  may 
be  placed  in  the  data  In  the  test.  Therefore, 
even  though  a  statistical  significant  differ- 
ence exists  In  the  observed  data,  It  Is  felt 
that  additional  observations  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  sex  difference.  We  choose,  there- 
fore, to  reject  the  test  result  and  state  that 
the  rate  of  occurrence  of  disorder  Is  Inde- 
pendent of  the  sex  of  the  subject. 

Type  of  milk:  The  Chl-square  test  pro- 
cedure was  also  used  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  the  type  of  milk  fed  the  Infant  had  no 
significant  effect  on  the  rate  of  occurrence 
of  the  disorders.  The  observed  data,  grouped 
by  t3rpes  of  milk  Is  presented  In  table  4.  The 
test  indicates  that  no  significant  difference 
exists  between  the  observed  data  and  the  ex- 
pected values.  This  was  the  case  for  each 
type  of  disorder  and  for  all  dlaorders  treated 
as  a  group. 

TESTS  rem  THX  KFTECT  OF  TTPE  OF  JTnC« 

Once  the  subject's  sex  and  type  of  mUk 
were  renu>ved  as  significant  parameters  In 
the  study.  It  was  possible  to  group  the  data 
as  shown  In  tables  5  and  0. 

The  hypothesU  of  Independence  was  re- 
futed In  table  8.  The  analysis  Indicated  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  subject  with 
regard  to  "rash"  and  "aoreptablllty  la  de- 
pendent upon  the  type  of  JiUce  taken.  Sig- 
nificantly, higher  rates  of  occxirrence  of  these 
disorders  were  foxind  (at  the  3  and  6  percent 
level  respectively)  when  the  subject  was  fed 
orange  Juice.  In  addition,  when  the  effect 
o*  the  type  of  Juice  upon  those  cases  which 
■how  "no  disorder"  was  tested.  It  was  foimd 
that  a  significantly  greater  number  (at  the 
6- percent  level)  of  subjects  that  had  been 
fed  apple  Juice  had  no  dlscMtlers. 

The  data  of  table  6  also  Indicates  that 
subjects  fed  only  apple  Jules  exhibited  sig- 
nificantly fewer  disorders  (l*.,  aU  six  dis- 
orders treated  as  a  single  parameter)  than 
did  subjects  fed  only  orange  Juice. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  dependent  rela- 
tionship between  the  type  of  Juice  taken 
and  the  physical  condition  of  the  Infant, 
table  fl  shows  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  the 
six  disorders  among  Infants  fed  first  one  type 
of  Juice  and  then  the  other.  In  every  case 
the  nimiber  o*  disorders  observed  while  the 
subject  was  "on"  apple  Juice  was  leas  than 
the  number  that  would  be  exi>ected  it  the 
rate  of  disorder  occurrence  were  irwlependent 
or  the  type  of  Juice.  In  the  case  of  "rash" 
and  "colic"  the  difference  was  sufficient  to 
meet  the  definition  of  significance.  This  was 
also  true  of  aU  disorders  taken  as  a  group. 
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Tablb  1. — Summary  of  observed  data,  type  A 
rM— M«lai.  r    TtmuU.  Y— T«,  N— No] 
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The  Fansers'  Electric  G>operBtnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  1CISSOX7U 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Rranted.  I  Include  in  the  Record 
an  address  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Wood  deliv- 
ered at  a  breakfast  sponsored  by  the 
Missouri  State  Electrification  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  John  Davenport,  general  man- 
ager, presided  over  t^  President  Orma 
E.  Mackey  and  attended  by  members  of 
the  Missouri  congressional  delegation. 
The  address  follows: 

I  want  to  dlacuas  with  you  aome  of  the 
leglalaOve  problems  that  confront  us,  more 
spedflcaUy  some  of  the  charges  that  are  be- 
ln«  made  that  we  tiiink  are  unfair.  I'm 
«ure  you  all  recognize,  you  who  are  here  in 
Washington,  that  we  aay  things  about  the 
power  conipanloe  that  they  wish  we  wouldn't 
aay,  and  they  aay  tlUngi  about  us  that  we 
wish  they  wouldn't  aay,  and  when  it's  all 
done,  wa  have  had  some  pretty  good  argu- 
menta. 

Wo  do  think  that  In  their  appearances  be- 
fore your  committees  this  spring  they  have 
said  some  things  that  are  completeiy  unfair, 
and  1  mlg*it  add.  you  veterans  from  Mlssoiirl 
who  were  up  here  10  to  15  yean  ago  when  we 
got  approval  of  our  G.  and  T.  projects,  heard 
the  same  statements  substantially  then,  pri- 
marily from  the  power  compouiiea  in 
ICaaouri. 

I'd  llAe  to  take  Just  a  minute  to  clarify  to 
yojj  the  two  different  kinds  of  oo<H>eratives 
that  we  have.  Everybody  here,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  managers <■  represent  the 
distribution  oooperatlvee;  thoae  are  the  re- 
tall  cooperatives:  they  sell  the  power  to  rural 
people.  Then  we  have  what  we  call  the  O. 
and  T.  oooporatlves,  which  are  generation 
and  transmission;  they  are  the  wholesale  co- 
operaUvee:  they  either  generate  power  or 
they  acquire  it  from  Oovemnoent  projects, 
and  aometimes  they  combine  the  two,  the 
self-generated  power  and  the  hydropower, 
and  market  to  us  the  comt>lnatlon  of  the  two. 
I  am  from  the  area  of  the  Northwest  Electrto 
Power  Oooperatlve.  a  O.  and  T. 

Mostly  the  discussions  are  c(»cernink  the 
a.  and  T.  cooperaUve.  because  It  becomes 
apparent  that  the  companies  are  more  op- 
posed to  our  entry  Into  the  power -production 
field  than  they  are  that  we  are  serving  rural 
people.  Within  the  past  30  days  rei>reeenta- 
tives  of  la  companies,  primarily  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  have  ap- 
peared before  your  oommitteea  here,  and 
they  have  made  many  charges  that  we  think 
are  unfair. 

They  have  said  that  the  O.  and  T  loans  ar« 
Ul«g*l.  In  other  words.  REA  was  set  up  to 
serve  people  who  are  unserved;  once  we  have 
aerwd  them  with  a  distribution  oooperatlve, 
then  when  we  borrow  money  to  build  a  gen- 
eration and  transmission  cooperative,  it  does 
not  serve  anybody  not  previously  served. 

ThU  might  be  like  the  yo\mg  man  who 
goes  into  the  farming  btislneas.  He  starts 
into  producing  crops  and  livestock  as  a  small 
operator — he  hires  his  trucking  done,  he  hlrea 
a  commercial  Qrm  to  haul  his  livestock  to 
market.  Uaybe  he  expands  successfully  over 
a  period  of  years  and  decides  "well,  rm  go- 
ing to  buy  my  own  truck  and  haul'  my  own 
livestock.  I  market  enough  now  that  I  r*n 
Justify  doing  it."  K 

That  la  our  poaltlon.  Once  otir  power  re- 
quirements Increased  enough  we  detemained 
that  we  coxild  generate  our  own  power  and 
•tudlea  proved  that  we  could  do  It  econom- 
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Ically.  The  interesting  thing  In  this  whole 
controversy  of  the  legality  of  our  generation 
and  transmiaslon.  is  that  xinder  a  competive 
concept  It  would  be  aU  right  f or  ua  to  own 
our  own  generation  and  transmission,  Just 
like  the  farmer  can  own  his  own  truck.  But 
from  the  strictly  monopolistic  concept,  which 
does  exist  in  the  p>ower  business,  they  hold 
that  we  cannot  own  our  own  truck;  ovir  own 
generation  and  transmission. 

They  say  that  Q.  A  T.  loans  are  made 
In  secret.  There  is  nothing  secret  about 
them.  We  were  3  years  developing  plans  for 
Northwest  Electric  Power  Cooperative  and 
the  companies  had  the  c^portunity  to  nuike 
offers,  and  they  did.  None  of  tHeir  offers 
equalled  what  we  could  accomplish  throiigh 
Northwest  Electric  Power  C!ooperatlve.  True. 
we  didn't  call  them  in  and  lay  oiu-  plan  out 
before  them.  We  did  consider  their  offers, 
but  did  not  consider  It  prud^t  to  disclose 
the  details  of  our  plan. 

Significantly  their  final  desperation  offer 
spelled  out  a  difference  in  their  thinking 
on  generation  and  transmission.  Their  t\na,\ 
offer  was  to  dump  power  in  the  central  part 
of  northwest  Missouri.  We  could  build  our 
own  transmission  lines  and  deliver  to  our 
load  centers.  So  in  that  offer  they  were  not 
objecting  to  the  transmission  but  they  were 
trying  to  keep  us  from  generation. 

They  are  saying  that  these  interchange  ar- 
rangements between  our  G.  &  T.  coopera- 
tives and  the  Federal  power  projects  are 
wrong — even  immoral.  That's  the  combina- 
tion by  which  we  merge — the  hydropower 
with  steampower  and  get  a  more  efficient 
market  for  both  of  than.  And  incidentally 
in  our  area  in  Missouri,  the  power  companies 
are  participating  in  that  very  arrangement — 
they  are  benefiting  from  It. 

They  are  saying  that  their  xrtUity  Invest- 
menU  are  threatened  once  and  they  have  de- 
livered power  to  a  cooperative,  they  say  they 
made  an  investment  there  and  when  we  go 
Into  the  generation  and  transmission  btisi- 
neas  we  are  threatenlag  their  investment. 
And  that,  if  the  co-ope  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  do  tails,  we  are  going  to  drive  the 
private  utility  straight  out  of  buaineas. 

And  then,  they  are  aocxislng  us  of  xuifair 
oompetltion.  which  includes  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  pay  inccMne  tax  because  we  are 
nonprofit  cooperatives,  and  tliat  we  have  an 
Interest  rate  which  they  say  Is  a  subsidy. 

Out  in  Missouri  we  are  getting  the  same 
objections.  We  have  attempted  to  secur« 
legislation  and  they  are  aaylng  that  we  pro- 
vide subsidized  electric  power— that  we  are 
att«npting  to  Invade  tJie  cities  and  tovms. 
I  am  sure  you  will  nalin  that  when  a  city 
extends  Its  corporate  limits,  and  the  power 
company  rides  piggyback  on  the  co&ttalls  of 
the  extension  of  the  city  limits  and  aay 
"we're  going  to  serve  all  of  the  new  dty  lim- 
its area,"  they  are  Invading  xis,  but  they  ac- 
<ni»e  us  of  trying  to  Invade  the  towns  and 
cities. 

They  are  saying  that  we  have  no  right  In 
Missouri,  under  existing  law.  to  interchange 
power  with  municipal  utility  town*.  In 
northwest  Missouri  we  have  connected  with 
many  small  mianiclpal  towns  and  have 
worked  out  beneficial  arrangements  that  are 
helping  those  towns  to  save  their  generating 
plants.  Where  they  have  to  rely  on  hi^ 
priced  oil  for  generation,  aome  of  thooe  city 
plants  would  now  be  in  serious  trouble. 
They  can't  compete  with  the  modem  trend 
toward  larger  generation,  and  more  efficient 
generation.  And  ao  it  has  been  a  benefit  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

I  mentioned  a  mlnxrtfe  age  that  the  power 
oompaniea  in  Missouri  have  changed  a  little 
In  their  thinking.  There  are  six  G.  &  T. 
oooperatlvee  In  Mlsaotui  and  they  have  got- 
ten together  and  formed  Associated  Electric 
Cooperative— we  call  It  AEC.  They  created 
amongst  themselves  a  power  pool.  Then  for 
the  most  efficient  xjse  of  the  hydropower  out 
of  prtmarily  Table  Rock  and  BuH  Shoala 
Dams  they  invited  three  power  companies  tn 


western  Missouri  to  participate  In  that  pool. 
The  companies  have  a  greater  problem  on 
peak  usage,  seasonally  through  the  siunmer, 
than  the  electric  cooperaUves  have.  And  so 
Kansas  City  Power  &  Ught  Co..  Missouri 
PubUc  Service  Co..  and  the  Empire  District 
Electric  Co.  have  Joined  the  cooperatives  in 
that  p>ool.  And  by  the  arrangements,  these 
three  companies  will  get  a  lot  of  value  and 
a  lot  of  power  and  energy  out  Of  those  hydro 
proJecU  through  the  summers  when  they 
have  their  big  peaks  and  they  in  turn  firm 
up  our  power  requirements  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  when  we  have  ovtr  peaks. 

The  president  of  Kansas  City  Power  & 
Light  recently  made  this  statement  "that 
It's  an  advantageous  arrangement  to  aU  con- 
cerned." 

Now  significantly,  as  I  said,  you  have  heard 
some  of  these  tales  before.  I  want  to  go 
back  to  1950.  and  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing. Officials  of  Missouri  companies  repeat- 
edly appeared  before  your  committees  with 
the  same  accusations  you  are  now  hearing 
Some  xinfounded  charges  they  made  Include 
the  f  (blowing : 

On  March  1«,  1950,  Mr.  Warren  L.  Porter 
vice  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Power  & 
Light  Co.  had  thU  to  aay:  "There  wlU  be  no 
opporttmlty  for  any  of  the  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy which  SPA  purports  to  seU  to  North- 
west, to  flow  northward  from  Bxill  Shoala 
[dam]  to  Northwest  This  $5  million  line 
can  contribuu  nothing  whatever  to  the  sup- 
ply  of  energy  of  these  cooperatlves." 

Ironlcally,  this  pMt  sununer  Kansas  City 
Power  &  Light  suffered  a  major  failure  In 
its  generation.  They  would  have  suffered  a 
major  outage,  but  power  was  fed  into  the 
city  and  customers  noticed  only  a  flicker 
Congressman  Bolliko.  had  you  been  In  Kan- 
aas  City  at  the  time  you  wouldn't  have  real- 
ized the  company  had  a  generation  faUure 
The  transmission  line  of  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Cooperative,  from  Bull  Shoals  was  so 
overloaded  with  power  It's  a  wonder  the 
conductors  werent  smoking.  The  many  in- 
terconnections to  the  Northwest  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  line,  and  the  Clinton  sub- 
station, made  It  possible  to  pick  up  emer- 
gency  power  from  the  Federal  projects,  Ar- 
kansas Power  &  Ught  Oo.,  Etopire  District 
Bectrlc  Co..  Ulasourl  Public  Serrlce  Co..  and 
others. 

The  dty  of  Springfield  suffered  a  similar 
generation  failure  and  the  same  Intercon- 
nected pool  prevented  the  city  from  suffering 
a  serious  outage. 

On  May  30.  1961.  Mr.  D.  A.  Merrlfleld.  vice 
president  of  St.  Joseph  Light  *  Power  Co 
testified:  "The  fact  U.  however,  that  this 
line  was  never  intended  to  bring  hydroelec- 
tric energy  into  northwest  Missoxui." 

On  March  7,  1952,  Mr.  D.  C.  McKee,  presl- 
dent  of  Empire  District  Electric  Co.  teatifled: 
"Neither  of  the  Northwest  or  Central  trans- 
mission lines — will  provide  a  power  supply 
not  now  available  in  the  Stat*  of  ICsourl." 

On  May  18.  19M.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Maaon,  vice 
president  of  Missouri  Public  Servloe  Co.  testi- 
fied: "•  •  •  the  Clinton  substation  project 
was  never  necessary  and  is  not  now  necessary 
to  meet  the  power  requirements  of  rural  co- 
operatives within  the  entire  west  central  Mis- 
souri area"  and  "  •  •  •  the  Missouri  Public 
Service  Oo.  has  opposed  all  reqeusts  for 
funds  to  construct  this  substation  (Clin- 
ton).- 

Tet  the  tle-ln  of  Missouri  PubUc  Service 
at  the  Clinton  substation  and  the  tle-ln  of 
Kansas  City  Power  *  Light  there,  plus  other 
tle-lns,  made  It  possible  that  Kansas  City 
dldnt  suffer  a  seriotis  outage.  That  sub- 
station is  moving  lots  of  power.  It  is  on 
the  Northwest  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
transmission  line  and  the  Central  tc  KAMO 
G.  &  T.  systenu  are  also  connected  to  it. 

They  refer  to  subeidised  electric  power. 
Now  what  does  mbeldy  mean?  If  you  refer 
to  Webster  ho  saya  to  subsidize  la  "to  aid" 
and   "to  assist."    The   most  aided   and   as- 
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alalad  segment  ot  tbe  electric  utmty  InduBtry 
U  tb*  prlTate  utUity  sector .  bpedally  If 
you  compar*  them  to  the  electric  cooperm- 
Uve*.  Our  tntcreat  rate  right  now  does  not 
equjU  the  aTermge  cost  of  Oovemnient-bor- 
rowed  money.     It  U  not  far  below  It. 

I  was  t^i^trij  to  an  Important  buslneasman 
recently  and  be  wae  surprised  that  30  years 
a^o  when  Oovemment  money  probably  avar- 
aged  under  1  percent  that  we  weren't  allowed 
to  borrow  at  1  percent.  We  paid  nearly  S 
percent  until  1946.  So  we  btillt  up  consider- 
able credit  and  we  dont  hesitate  to  defend 
a  percent  Interest,  at  least  antU  our  credit 
may  be  exhausted  And  there  were  other 
factors  InvolTed  when  the  a-percent  Interest 
rate  was  approved,  principally  an  obligation 
on  the  rural  electrics  to  serve  all  rural  areas. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  at  1954.  devised 
under  wartime  conditions,  was  designed  to 
encourage  Increased  Industrial  capacity  and 
production.  It  permlu  the  electric  utilities 
to  operate  under  two  sets  ot  books. 

One  set  of  books  Is  for  ratemaklng  pur- 
poses. Rates  are  established  to  secure 
enough  revenue  to  cover  all  normal  oper- 
ating expenses.  Including  operation,  all  taxes, 
depredation,  cost  of  capital  and  their  assured 
jnoAts.  All  of  these  purposes  are  collected 
from  their  customers. 

The  second  set  of  books  Is  for  taxpaylng 
purposes,  "nte  code  permits  the  compttnlos 
to  Increase  their  operational  costs  by  use  of 
accelerated  allowances  for  de^ireclatton.  This 
book  Increase  of  operating  costs  results  In 
a  decreased  tax  obligation  to  the  Oovern- 
ment. 

Ill  us.  under  book  1.  the  companies  col- 
lect, In  their  rates,  more  taxes  from  their 
etistomers  than  they  pay  to  the  Government 
tinder  book  3.  This  retained  overcharge  Is 
Interest  free  to  the  companies — no  Interest 
1m  paid  on  It.  It  constitutes  Interest-free 
funds  for  capital  purposes.  In  many  In- 
stances It  is  allowed  to  flow  through  to  sur- 
plus and  Is  then  passed  on  to  stockholders 
as  tax-free  dividend.  Even  though  It  Is  cal- 
culated overcharge  rarely  do  regulatory  com- 
missions require  Its  return  to  the  customer, 
from  whom  It  was  first  extracted. 

It  Is  presumed  that  at  some  future  data 
tills  retained  tax  money  must  be  paid  to  tbs 
Oovermnent.  Many  p>ersons  doubt  that  It 
will  be.  Assuming  that  It  Is  paid.  In  the 
meantime  the  lise  ot  millions  and  miUioos 
will  accrue  Into  values  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  utilities,  from  Its  use  free  of  any 
cost. 

Already,  In  a  few  short  years  the  private 
utility  Industry  has  collected  $15  blllloa  In 
taxes  from  their  cxistomers  which  they  haTS 
not  paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  tax  Investnaent 
credit  blU.  In  It  the  private  ntlllttes  are  al- 
lowed to  retain  S  percent  and  Invest  it  In 
plant.  Many  hold  this  Isnt  necessary  stnos 
the  utility  business  Is  not  a  risk  business — 
by  law  It  Is  allowed  to  plan  to  meet  Its 
risk  obligations  by  an  assured  rate  of  return, 
above  costs  of  operation,  of  normally  6  per- 
cent. Ironically  it  has  not  spurred  utility 
growth — the  utilities  have  cut  back  their 
investment  plans  by  19  percent  for  the 
second  and  third  qtiarters  ot  1963. 

In  turn,  their  returns  cm  Investment  have 
been  excellent — In  ooany  cases  well  above 
the  6-percent  normal.  And  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  ovsrchargvs  Is  In  many  cases 
siu-prlsing.  The  business  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Post-Gazette  recently  wrote:  'The  en- 
tire subject  Is  dUDcult  to  expHain — for  ex- 
ample. Union  Bectrle  Co..  St^  Louis,  said 
on  rebruary  1  that  It  estimated  51  percent 
of  Its  1962  dividends  were  nontaxable — there 
are  many  factors  which  enter  Into  ths  taxa- 
bility ot  dividends  azMl  while  thsy  revolva 
around  depreciation  In  the  main,  the  entire 
subject  Is  dlScolt  to  explain.* 

I  suppose  all  of  your  oOces  hers  In  Con- 
gress have  had  a  letter  from  Union  Bectrle 
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Co.  that  Senator  SriciiraToir  referred  to. 
Three  electrlo  cooperatives,  laeludlas  tbe 
one  that  I  manage,  purchased  OwiliiMus 
Publlo  Service  Co.  It's  a  small  utility. 
strlcUy  In  rural  areas,  as  defined  In  the  RKA 
Act.  Tha  largest  town  Is  000  population. 
Two  neighboring  cooperatives,  and  the  co- 
operative I  manage,  purchased  It.  The  fac- 
tors Involved  were  that  the  utility  was  small. 
It  was  squeezed  In  by  the  existing  companies. 
The  owner  had  pioneered  rural  electrification 
when  the  companies  that  are  Interested  now, 
did  not  pioneer  It.  He  was  pioneering  rural 
electrification  before  we,  the  cooperatives, 
even  got  started. 

So  he  had  a  dlfflciilt  operation — he  was 
small — he  couldn't  keep  his  system  up  to 
data.  For  Instance,  we  ran  over  500  voltage 
charts  and  they  ranged  from  a  low  of  87 
volts  to  a  high  of  146,  not  on  the  same  chart. 
But  that  glws  you  an  Idea  of  the  spread 
of  the  voltage.  The  accepted  utilities  stand- 
ard Is  110  to  127.  Naturally  being  small  he 
had  high  rates. 

The  charges  say  that  we  paid  too  much 
for  It.  That's  according  to  whose  standards 
you  use.  We  had  consulting  engineers — that 
advised  us  as  to  a  reasonable  value  to  pay 
for  it.  If  I  could  have  brought  along  an 
overlay  map  that's  being  prepared  now,  and 
you  coxild  see  how  those  lines  of  the  com- 
pany who  bought  crisscross  over  and  under 
the  lines  of  the  three  cooperatives,  you  could 
understand  the  value  to  us.  that  might  not 
exist  to  anybody  else.  It  will  not  extend  the 
service  area  of  any  one  of  the  three  coopera- 
tives by  1  foot.  It  fits  In  with  minor  modi- 
fications thatt  take  care  of  power  require- 
ments, etc.,  and  therefore  there  are  values 
there — that  wouldn't  accrue  to  any  utility. 
Including  the  one  making  the  charges,  but 
do  accrue  to  the  cooperatives. 

Significantly,  the  very  company  that  com- 
plidned,  or  I'd  say  Its  subsidiary  company, 
because  Uhlon  Electric  has  made  the  com- 
plaint In  the  Interest  ot  Missouri  Power  St 
Light,  which  is  100  percent  owned  by  Union 
Electric.  Missouri  Power  A  Light  operates 
In  the  area,  and  sells  power  to  Consumers, 
as  the  letter  spelled  out.  Would  It  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  this  sympathetic  company 
has  been  charging  Consumers  a  holdup  rate 
for  power?  I  bought  power  from  Missouri 
Power  A  Light  in  1083-M  and  paid  them 
9  mills,  but  they  have  charged  Consxuners. 
and  still  continue  to  charge  them  12  to  14 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  on  an  Improved  load- 
factor  requirement.  They  have  had  a  captive 
customer  and  charged  accordingly.  Now 
they  want  his  property. 

Missouri  Power  M  Light  refused  to  serve 
the  very  rural  areas  that  Consumers  Lb  now 
serving.  I  have  letters  In  my  files  from 
farmers  who  said  that  they  tried  to  get 
Missouri  Power  A  Light  to  build  rural  lines 
to  them  but  the  company  demanded  a  $500 
contribution  from  every  one  wanting  rural 
service.  Those  farmers  then  tvuned  to  Con- 
siimers  and  secured  service. 

Missouri  Power  ft  Light  moved  Into  a  town 
that  had  refused  for  13  years  to  renew  its 
franchise  to  Consumers  because  of  Its  high 
rates  and  lack  of  good  service.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  franchise.  Missouri  Power  it  Light 
moved  In  and  tried  to  take  the  town  away 
from  us.  They  got  a  franctilse  ordinance 
out  of  ths  council  and  In  the  election  that 
followed  the  people  rejected  them  144  to  90. 
So  there  are  many  angles.  Including  very 
bitter  resentment  at  the  attempts  of  Mis- 
souri Power  it  Light  to  horn  In  on  o\ir  deal. 

As  I  said  ths  companies  don't  want  us 
generating  power.  They  dont  want  us  to 
get  tl>e  power  that  Is  produced  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  at  Its  projects  and  they 
dont  want  municipal  utility  towns  to  gan- 
srats  power.  If  tbey  could  prevent  all  tboaa 
things  and  have  a  monopoly  on  power  pro- 
duction. I*m  sure  they  would  be  happy,  tbey 
wouldn't  be  complaining  to  yoo.  and  they 
would  Uks  us.     But  you  know  that  each  ot 


tbe  three  segments  of  pie  industry  that  I 
mentioned  provides  measuring  standards: 
and  you  need  them.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing 
In  these  United  States  If  we  did nt  havs  these 
comparative  measuring  yardsticks.  Our  feel- 
ing is  tbat  yoM  men  In  Congress  have  this 
problem  to  evaluate  as  to  where  a  fair  me- 
dium is  and  to  protect  both  sides,  because 
both  sides  are  needed. 

We  think  It  would  be  a  calamity  If  you 
permit  our  generation  and  transmission  pro- 
gram to  be  harmed.  There  can  be  limits  as 
to  how  far  It  lias  to  go.  But  there's  been 
Instance  after  Instance  where  the  generation 
and  transmission  program  has  done  a  tre- 
n\endous  Job. 

I  have  a  little  booklet  prepared  In  Texas 
tbat  pinpoints  the  value  to  us  of  tbe  G.  tt 
T.  program.  In  1940,  In  eastern  Texas,  five 
cooperatives  got  together  and  organized  a  ■ 
generating  cooperative.  The  area  power  com- 
pany. In  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Imple- 
mented a  rate  decrease  from  12.9  mills  to 
8.7  mills  per  kilowatt- hour,  a  4J-mlll  de- 
crease. The  cooperative  decided  to  withhold 
Its  construction  program  and  probably  had 
to  because  of  wartUne  scarcities.  In  1947, 
they  renewed  their  plan  to  build.  The  com- 
pany retroactive  to  1946  reduced  tbe  rate 
to  6  mills  per  kllowatt-bour.  That  company 
is  not  hurt — It's  one  of  your  more  prosperous 
companies  In  tbe  United  States.  Its  financial 
statement  Is  real  good.  In  fact.  Its  net  profits 
Increased  239  percent  In  10  years. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  on  their 
charge  that  we  are  going  to  drive  them  out 
of  business.  I  have  a  booklet  put  out  by 
Trt-Contlnental.  Inc.  It's  an  Investment 
company  and  the  title  of  this  booklet  Is 
"Electric  Utilities— Relatively  Undervalued 
Grovrth  Stocks."  They  say  In  this  booklet 
that  where  most  Investment  firms  buy  the 
general  market,  they  have  concentrated  on 
electric  utility  stocks  and,  as  a  segment  of 
industries,  they  have  more  electric  ut^ty 
stocks  than  any  other  type.  And  I  want  to 
read  to  you  what  this  booklet  says.  "Using 
1938  as  100.  the  Index  for  tbe  Dow-Jones  In- 
dustrial Averages  had  risen  to  398,  as  of 
December  31,  1900.  During  tbe  same  period 
the  Index  of  the  value  of  Trl-Oontlnental's 
electric  utility  portfolio  had  risen  to  1,931.'' 
Then  they  go  on  to  say  "the  general  think- 
ing has  held  tbat  since  an  electric  utility's 
rate  of  return  Is  limited  by  regulation  Its 
growth  In  earnings  Is  bound  to  be  slower 
than  that  of  companies  In  unregulated  In- 
dustry. This  thinking  Ignores  the  fact  that 
competition  and  overcapacity  In  unregulated 
Industry  not  only  limits  tbe  rate  of  return 
but  often  actually  lowers  it.  The  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  a  tougher  task- 
master than  political  law  limiting  the  rate 
of  return  for  the  utility." 

This  bears  out  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  ridiculous  charges  Is  that  we  are  going 
to  drive  them  out  of  business.  Our  genera- 
tion Is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  genera- 
tion In  the  country — It's  only  16  percent  of 
our  needs.  And  so  we  have  no  fear  that 
tbey  are  going  to  be  Harmed.  In  fact,  ths 
figured  for  1962  show  the  class  A  and  B  util- 
ities, nationwide,  as  having  enjoyed  about 
the  biggest  profit  they  have  ever  bad.  They 
had  an  Increase  of  10  percent  In  their  net 
profits  In  that  12-month  period. 

And  so  we  think  that  our  program  Is  not 
going  to  harm  them.  Trus,  they  wUI  wall 
long  and  loud  every  time  we  become  Inde-  ^ 
pendent  of  their  monopoly.  But  where 
the  figures  prove  that  we  need  those  projects, 
we  need  them  badly. 

Time  Is  beginning  to  prove  that  what 
we've  done  In  Missouri  can  benefit  everybody. 
It  takes  many  year*  to  forget  the  many 
charges  tiiat  you  had  10  to  15  years  ago  about 
what  we  In  Missouri  wers  trying  to  do.  Those 
sams  charges  ars  being  revived  now  by  util- 
ities from  other  States. 

Thank  you  for  being  (latlent. 


1963 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  GILL 

or  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  GILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the 
Congress  established  the  Center  for  Cul- 
tural   and    Technical    Interchange    Be- 
tween East  and  West  in  Hawaii,  in  Oc- 
tober 1966.  this  educational  institution 
has  orBanlzed  its  scope  of  operations  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Center  strengthen  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  Asia, 
the  Pacific  area,  and  the  United  States. 
Three  programs  have  been  established  at 
the  Center  which  make  the  achievement 
of  this  goal  possible.    They  fall  vmder 
the  headings  of  student  programs,  tech- 
nical Interchange  and  advanced  projects. 
Although    there    is   much   to  be  said 
about  the  accomplishments  of  each  of 
these  three  programs,  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Star-^ 
Bulletin,  describing  the  work  of  one,  the 
Institute  of  Advanced  Projects.    I  think 
they  will  find  that  this  program  Is  help- 
ing to  achieve  the  purpose  of  the  Center 
by   promoting   educational   interchange 
at  the  professional  and  advanced  pro- 
fessional level. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
DrvisiON   or  East-Wsst   Ckntxs   Dbvilopino 
Global  Limu 
(By  Hlldegaard  Verploegen) 

The  East-West  Center's  think  industry— 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Projects — will  soon 
be  getting  advice  from  a  corps  of  consultants 
around  the  world. 

The  Institute  U  rapidly  developing  a  net- 
work of  agreements  with  individuals, 
foundations  and  professional  societies,  and 
Asian,  Pacific,  and  U.S.  educaUonaJ  Institu- 
tions. 

The  first  National  Advisory  Panel  recently 
was  appointed  in  Japan,  as  was  the  first 
regional  representative  for  the  Philippines, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Weldner,  Advanced  Proj- 
ects vice-chancellor,  pictures  these  deve)oi>- 
ments  as  major  steps  forward  under  the  twin 
themes  of  IntemaUonal  development  and 
world  understanding. 

MAIN   OrViSIONS 

The  InsUtuU  of  Advanced  Projects,  whlcb 
stresses  educational  exchange  at  tbe  ad- 
vanced professional  or  scholarly  leveU.  U  one 
of  the  East-West  Center's  three  main  divi- 
sions. The  other  two  are  Student  Programs 
adn  Technical  Interchange. 

Weldner  readUy  admits  there  Is  somewhat 
of  an  "Ivory  tower"  characteristic  to  ths 
Advanced  Projects  program  but  said  It  does 
not.  In  any  way,  operate  in  a  vacuum. 

The  Institute  has  been  called  the  "brain 
trust"  of  the  East-West  Center  since  It  does 
deal  In  high-powered  thinking  and  research. 

Weldner  poinU  out  that  the  Institute  is 
not  a  btmcb  of  high-brow  Intellectuals  work- 
ing for  years  at  Government  expense  on  ob- 
scure. Isolated  projects  that  wUl  be  Interred 
In  the  dusty  basement  of  some  Ubrary. 

MAJOB   PSOBLKKS 

The  scholars  ars  working  <mi  major  prob- 
lenM  facing  mankind,  such  as  International 


development  and  peaceful  relations  among 
the  peoples  of  different  countries,  Weldnew 
said. 

Likewise,  the  Institute  has  planned  objec- 
tives and  frequent  reexamination,  he  said. 

The  links  now  being  established  with  other 
educational  Institutions  and  foundations  are 
definite  attempts  to  avoid  duplication  and 
needless  competition  among  the  maze  of 
organizations  already  working  to  ward  the 
same  goals  in  International  education. 

They  also  are  attempts  to  coordinate  the 
institute's  programs  with  those  of  other  or- 
ganizations, Weldner  said. 

TWO-WAT   STREXT 

Weldner  pictures  It  as  a  two-way  street  of 
coofwratlon  and  mutual  assistance. 

At  present,  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Projects  U  xising  five  basic  approaches  to- 
ward coordination.    They  are  : 

1.  National  Advisory  Panels  In  each  of  the 
Asian  countries. 

2.  Regional  representatives  In  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  areas. 

3.  Teams  of  U.S.  consultants. 

4.  Formal  agreements  wltb  United  States, 
Asian,  and  Pacific  universities  and  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

6.  Formal  agreements  with  Asian,  Pacific, 
and  United  States  professional  organizations 
and  associations. 

The  Japan  National  Advisory  Panel  will 
have  lU  first  meeting  In  that  country  on 
June  17  and  18. 

The  panel  "will  coordinate  our  program 
and  select  those  things  which  seem  especially 
applicable  to  Japaji,"  Weldner  said. 

The  panel  will  make  recommendations  to 
suit  the  institute's  programs  to  Japan's 
needs,  nominate  Japanese  for  the  scbolar- 
In-resldence  program  In  Honolulu,  and  re- 
view Japanese  scholar  nominations  made  by 
other  sources. 

The  first  three  members  of  the  Japan  Na- 
tional AdvisOTy  Panel  all  were  formerly 
scholars-ln-resldence  in  Honolulu.  They 
are:  ' 

Dr.  Masayoshl  Yamaguchl  director.  Minis- 
try of  Labor.  Kawasaki,  Japan. 

Dr.  Iwao  Ayusawa.  International  Christian 
University,  Tokyo. 

Dr.  Hajlme  Nakamura,  department  of 
Indian    PhUosophy,    University    of    Ttokya 

T^iree  new  members  will  be  appointed 
each  year  for  S-year  temis  so  that  the  panel 
eventually  will  stabilize  as  a  nine-member 
board. 

Dr.  Tolchl  Maeda,  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo,  a  member  of  the  IntemaUonal  Ad- 
visory Panel  to  the  East-West  Center.  Is  an 
ex-offlclo  member  of  tha  Japan  NaUon&I  Ad- 
visory PaneL 

rZLM  TO  DIXT 

When  the  Japan  Nationall  Advisory  Panel 
meets  in  June,  the  InsUtute  will  present  28 
reels  of  microfilm  to  tbe  NaUonal  Diet 
Library. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Institute  has  had 
a  scholar  working  at  the  University  of  ths 
Ryukyus  microfilming  materials  which  an 
available  only  at  that  imiverslty. 

Most  of  the  material  Is  In  Japanese,  Weld- 
ner said,  and  the  presentation  to  tbe  Na- 
tional Diet  Ubrary  is  a  gesture  o*  good  will 
and  cooperation. 

Ths  InsUtute's  regional  representatives 
wlU  study  all  educaUonal  opportunlUes 
avaUable  In  the  areas  to  which  tliey  are 
assigned,  make  recommendations  to  suit  the 
Institute's  programs  to  the  needs  of  these 
areas,  and  nominate  scholars.     • 


ties   field   staff   and    has   specialized    in    the 
Far  East  since  World  War  n. 

The  institute's  third  approach  deals  wltb 
the  American  side,  Weldner  said,  explain- 
ing the  series  of  continuing  consultants. 

These    consultants    spend    their    3-year- 
terms  working  at  the  mainland  institutions 
with  which  they  are  afflllated,  with  scholars-    * 
In-resldence  in  Honolulu,  and  make  at  least 
one  trip  to  Asia. 

Weldner  calls  the  consultants  "our  eyes 
and  ears "  on  a  particular  subject  or  field  of 
study. 

He  said  three  consultants  already  are  at 
work.    They  are : 

Dr.'Cole  Brembeck,  Michigan  Stete  Uni- 
versity, working  in  development  education. 

Dr.  Gabrtel  Almond.  Yale  University,  work- 
ing In  development  politics. 

Dr.  Ferrel  Heady,  University  of  Michigan, 
working  In  development  administration. 

The  next  two  consxUtants  will  work  on  edu- 
cational exchange  and  development  eco- 
nomics. 

The  Institute  is  trying  to  relate  Its  pro- 
grams to  xmlversltles  In  Asia  and  the  United 
States  by  means  of  formal  institutional 
agreements,  Weldner  said,  explaining  the 
fourth  approach. 

These  agreements  will  involvs  the  use  of 
the  institute's  resources  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  university  signing  the  contract. 
Also  Involved  are  conferences,  research  trans- 
lations and  library  facllIUes  and  scholars. 

The  fifth  approach  Is  agreements  with 
professional  organizations  and  associations. 

Two  such  organizations  already  cooperat- 
ing are  the  Comparative  Administration 
Group  of  the  American  Society  for  Public 
AdmlnlstraUon  and  the  Eastern  Regional 
Organization  for  Public  Administration  in 
Asia. 

Through  these  projects,  the  InsUtute  and 
the  professional  socIeUes  will  coordinate 
plans,  exchange  resources  and  coeponsor 
projects.  , 

An  upcoming  project  In  this  area  is  the 
Asian-Pacific  NaUonal  Science  InformaUon 
Centers'  conference  In  Hong  Kong  on  June 
10-14.  It's  JolnUy  sponsored  by  the  InsUtute  j, 
of  Advanced  Projects  and  the  American  Na- 
Uonal Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  conference  will  examine  and  attempt 
to  Improve  and  Increase  science  InformaUon 
centers  located  In  Asia  and  Pacific  area 
countries. 


aXPRXSENTATIVX 

The  first  regional  representative,  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Ravenholt.  begins  work  In  July  with 
headquarters  In  Manila,  the  Philippines.  In 
addltton  to  the  Philippines,  her  area  in- 
cludes HonpKong  and  Formosa. 

Mrs.  Ravenholt's  hvisband,  Albert  Raven- 
bolt,  Is  a  member  of  the  American  Unlver»t- 


CongratuIatioBs  to  Mairaziiie  Pnbluhert 
Association  and  Charles  D.  Ablard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vixazNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Magazine  Publl^ers  Asso- 
ciation has  Just  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Ablard  to  be  Its 
vice  president.  I  should  like  to  congrat- 
ulate Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
and  Its  distinguished  president,  IHr. 
John  K.  Herbert,  on  their  fine  choice. 

Mr.  Ablard  is  a  constituent  of  miru^ 
and  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va.  He  Is  a 
former  judicial  officer  and  Post  Office 
Department  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
Chairman.  With  another  constituent 
Mr.  Marlon  Edwyn  Harrison,  Mr. 
Ablard  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Ablard  &  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  Is 
also  an  authority  on  postal  matters  and 
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Is  a  former  Associate  General  Counsel  of 
the  Post  Office  Etepcotment  and  member 
oX  Its  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 
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Attack  OB  Space  Profraa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  RKPRISKNTA'nAJBS 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
xinder  leave  granted  to  extend  remarks 
In  the   RxcoBD,   I    wish   to  Include   the 
timely  and  forceful  editorial  by  William 
8.   White,   of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  on  criUcism  of  our  space  program: 
Attacks  on  V3.  Sf*ck  P«oc«am 
(By  WUUam  S.  WWtf ) 
As  thougti  on  signal,  a  subtle  and  many- 
sided  attack  Is  rising  against  tills  country 'i 
•30  bUUon  space  program,  and  notably  upon 
Its  efforts  to  reach  the  moon  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  antlspace  program  alliance  la  made  up 
of  strange  bedfellows.  Indeed.  There  axe 
conservaUve  b\idge«  cutters,  whose  moUve  U 
at  least  quite  rational  and  understandable, 
if  In  ^i«  case  also  quite  wrong.  For  to  set- 
Ue  for  second  place  in  space,  considering  the 
riant  steps  of  the  Russians  In  thU  field, 
would  be  like  setUlng  for  second  place  in 
atomic  armament. 

There  are  reformist  pollUclans — who 
would  never  agree  with  the  oonservaUves  on 
anything  else  whatever— who  dont  want  this 
money  spent  simply  because  In  their  opinion 
not  enough  Is  being  done  for  projects  like 
"urban  renewal  "  Such  men  no  doubt  would 
have  screechlngly  stopped  development  oT 
the  airplane  a  lifetime  ago  if.  In  the  mean- 
time the  streetcars  in  New  York  were  In  any 
way  inadequate  and  the  slums  In  Chicago  or 
Philadelphia  had  not  been  totally  replaced  by 
public  housing. 

There  are  military  men  who  resent  that 
■pace  is  under  oontrcrt  ot  civilians.  These 
feUows.  though  short  sighted  here,  at  least 
grasp  the  towering  truth  that  the  military 
security  erf  the  United  States  would  be  fataUy 
breached  If  the  Communist  pollUcal  system 
should  gain  dominion  over  space,  and  thus 
over  weather,  over  communicaUons.  and  over 
weapons  systems  In  the  Infinite  yonder.  Be- 
cause of  the  immense  military  application  of 
this  thing  they  dont  want  It  run  by  civilians 
like  James  Webb,  the  Chief  Administrator, 
backed  by  Vice  President  Johnson 

BIO   SCIENTISTS  rOB   PaOOKAM 

But,  moat  Important,  there  are  "the  sci- 
entists.- From  much  that  is  read  one 
would  assume  ttiat  scientists  generally  op- 
posed the  moon  project.     The  truth  Is  that 

here as    in    every    step    In    the    past    years 

in  the  atomic  energy  program — most  of  the 
really  big  sclentlstB  are  wholly  In  support  o* 
this  costly  but  indispensable  search  for  na- 
tional safety. 

They  are  aware  that  the  nation  which  Is 
first  and  dominant  In  space  wUl  infallibly 
be  first  and  donilaant  also  In  this  world, 
lust  as  the  really  big  scientists  before  them 
were  aware  that  we  simply  muat  go  on  with 
the  mulUbUUon  hydrogen  bomb  develop- 
ment if  we  Intended  to  guarantee  this  Na- 
tion's physical  life. 


this  earth  and  who  suppose  that  sclenUsts 
capable  of  building  admittedly  compUcatad 
gadgets  are  also  capable  of  taking  over  this 
country's  high  poUcy  from  Its  elected  lead- 
ers. 

The  fact  Is  that  "the  scientists-  are  no 
more  up  to  dlrecUng  our  FKibllc  affairs  than 
are  the  electricians  and  welders  who  assist 
them  in  thU  machine- making  And  they  are 
no  more  enUUed  to  be  held  In  public  awe 
and  veneraUon  as  the  source  of  all  utimate 
wisdom — in  all  fields. 

Ever  since  the  atomic  era  opened  we  have 
offered  national  cult-worship  to  '•science." 
as  though  a  man  who  truly  understood 
physics  necessarily  was  anointed  from  above 
to  give  us  all  the  final  answers  to  aU  man- 
kind's whole  field  of  Ufe— including  the  art 
of  government.  It  U  an  absurd  notion.  8cl- 
entlsU  are  splendid  and  briUiant  and 
lrr«^placeable  fellows— but  in  narrow  fields 
having  to  do  with  things  and  not  men  and 
government.  If  we  had  listened  to  "the  sci- 
entists" 10  years  or  so  ago  against  the  hydro- 
gen   bomb    we   should   now    be  enslaved   or 

dead. 

Now.  rt  may  be  argued  that  the  space 
program  should  be  cut  back  here  or  there. 
But  If  so.  It  should  never  be  done  at  tha 
will  of  "the  scientists,"  but  only  of  the  elec- 
ted  leaders  rrf  this  country,  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  And  It  should  never  be 
done  simply  because  refcHTners  want  more 
slum  clearance.  The  decUlon  should  only 
be  made  by  the  proper  people  on  the  proper 
criteria,  that  Is.  economic  and  pollUcal  and 
security  criteria. 


Trotters  Shoali  Rejected  by  Governor 
Rnttell 


•The  scientists."  as  they  were  a  decade 
ago.  are  generally  those  vaguely  "liberal- 
type*  who  tend  to  pooh-pooh  the  manifest 
determination  of  the  Russians  to  domlnata 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov.  Donald 
Russell,  of  South  Carolina,  after  a  very 
thorough  study,  has  rejected  a  proposal 
to  build  another  huge  Government  dam 
on  the  Savannah  River  at  Trotters 
Shoals.  I  commend  Gtovemor  Russell  for 
his  earnest  and  sincere  conclusions.  The 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  unajii- 
mously  opposed  a  Government  dam  at 
Trotters  Shoals.  Governor  Russell's  im- 
mediate predecessor.  Governor  Holllngs, 
rejected  a  Government  dam  at  Trotters 
Shoads.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  South  Carolina  congressional  dele- 
gation opposes  Trotters  Shoals. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  proceed  with  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Savannah  River 
to  provide  Jobs,  payrolls,  tajc  revenue 
and  opportunity. 

Governor  RusseU's  decision  opposing 
Trotters  Shoals  Is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson.  Jr..  Chief  of 

^^^^^^""  UAT   14.   IWJS. 

W.  K.  Wn-soK,  Jr,  ^^^  .      t 

Lieutenant    General.    V£.    Army.    Chief    of 
Sngineera,  Headquarters.  Departynent  Of 
the  Army.  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS   OaNBBAi.   Wilson:    I  have    reviewed 
the  tentative  plans  for  the  ctmstrucUon  of 
what  U  known  as  the  Trotters  ghoals  Reser- 
voir  on   the  Savannah   River  near  Calhoun 
Falls.  B.C.    Such  reservoir  U  part  of  a  larger 


plan.  developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
originally  in  1944  and  Intended  to  cover  the 
entire  Savannah  River  Basin.  Already,  as  a 
part  of  this  overall  plan,  dams  have  been 
constructed  at  Clarks  HIU  and  Hartwell  on 
the  Savannah  River.  The  present  project 
would  cover  the  approximately  30  miles  of 
the  Savannah  River  between  the  Clarks  Hill 
and  Hartwell  developments. 

There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  In  this 
SUte  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposed  project  and  Its  impact  on  the  In- 
dustrial growth  of  thU  State.  I  understand 
that  this  plan  was  not  approved  by  my 
predecessor  In  offlce;  I  am  requested  to  alter 
that  decision.  In  order  to  obtain  ajl  facu 
and  information  available  to  guide  me  to- 
ward a  wise  Judgment  In  this  regard,  I  held 
two  public  hearings,  affording  all  Interested 
citizens  and  groups  an  opportxinlty  to  pre- 
sent their  views  on  this  project. 

After  due  consideration.  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  that 
I  cannot  approve  the  plan  for  the  Trotters 
Shoals  Reservoir  as  presented  to  me  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  shall  not  review  the  conflicting  argu- 
menU  submitted  to  me  at  the  hearing.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  some  of  the  reasons 
which  prompt  my  decision. 


Both  thoae  supporting  and  those  oi>poslng 
the  project  are  largely  In  agreement  that 
they  desire  to  see  a  proposed  steamplant  of 
Duke  Power  Co.  completed  on  the  up>per 
part  of  the  Savannah  River  Involved  In  the 
bcMiM  of  Engineers  project.  This  steamplant 
wUl  require  a  smaU  dam  across  the  Savan- 
nah River.  It  IB  the  position  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Trotters  Shoals  project  that  this 
I>uke  steamplant  Is  compatible  with  the 
Trotters  Shoals  project:  and  they  accordingly 
support  both  projects.  And  the  report  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  submitted  in  February 
1983  states  flatly  that  the  construction  ot 
the  I>uke  steamplant  Is  compatible  with  the 
construction  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  Reser- 
voir. 

The  Duke  plant  offers  many  advantages  to 
South  Carolina  and  subdivisions.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  this  plant  will  add  approximately 
$7  million  per  year  to  the  taxable  revenue  of 
this  State  and  Its  subdivisions.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  Is  disputed  whether  Trotters  Shoals, 
if  constructed,  would  add  anything  appre- 
ciable to  the  taxable  revenues  of  the  State. 
Moreover.  It  would  produce  almost  36  times 
as  much  electric  power  as  the  proposed  Trot- 
ters Shoals  Reservoir.  South  Carolina  ac- 
cordingly has  an  important  stake  In  the  suc- 
cessful construction  of  this  Duke  plant. 

The  difllculty  U  that,  while  the  Corps  oi 
Engineers  asserts  that  lU  proposal  U  com- 
patible with  the  Duke  plant's  construction. 
Diike  has  not  concurred  In  thU  conclusion. 
Duke    cannot    be    oompeUed    to    accept    the 
Judgment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.    At  the 
hearings     before     me     Duke     pointed     out 
that.  If  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  in  Its 
final    plans    construct    the    Trotters    Shoals 
project  with  a  certain  height  or  other  fea- 
tures,   the    Duke    project,    in    its    Judgment. 
would  not  be  compatible  either  from  an  en- 
gineering or  an  economic  viewpoint.     Since 
there  U  no  agreement  between  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Duke  on  the  compatibUlty  of 
the  two  projects,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
has  not  assurance  that  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project   will    not   contlnusJly    preclude    the 
Duke   construction.     South   Carolina  would 
not  wish  to  put  in  Jeopardy  the  Ehik*  iM^Ject. 
n 
In  another  vital  area,  the  report  of  the 
Corps    of    Engineers    leaves    open    a   matter 
which  might  be  of  serious  consequence  to 
many   municipalities   and    industrial   pl^W 
now  using  the  Savannah  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries for   waste   discharge.     Thus,  on   page 
ta,  this  report  states: 
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"No  specific  items  of  local  cooperation  ars 
proposed  due  to  the  nature  of  the  project 
and  benefits.    Several  communities  and  in- 
dustries in  the  area  use   the  river  and  Ita 
tributary   streams   for    tba   disposal   ct  raw 
and  partially  treated  domestic  and  industrial 
wastes.     For  example,  the  city  of  Anderson. 
S.C.    discharges    partially    treated    domestic 
and  Industrial  waste  Into  a  branch  of  Rocky 
River   and    into  Big   Oeneroetee   Creek;    the 
city  of  Elberton.  Oa..  discharges  raw  sewage 
and  industrial  waste  into  Beaverdam  Creek; 
and  the  Rocky  River  plant  of  the  Blgclow- 
Sanford  Carpet  Co.  dumps  partially  treated 
Industrial   waste   into   Rocky   River.     WhUe 
the  situation  Is  currenUy  permitted  or  tol- 
erated the  poUution  of  streams  and  related 
problems  U  a  matter  within  the  responsibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  government  agencies 
and  this  responsibility  would  not  be  altered 
by  construction  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  proj- 
ect.    A  detailed  survey  has  not  been  made 
specifically  for  this  report  of  all  sources  or 
the   magnitude   of   existing  pollution   prob- 
lems In  the  area." 

This  same  point  Is  emphasised  anew  In 
the  letter  of  January  38,  1963.  from  the 
Chief.  Corjps  of  Engineers,  to  me  in  these 
words: 

"The  VS.  Public  Health  has  stated  that 
the  effects  of  exUting  and  foreseeable  waste 
discharges  on  possible  recreational,  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  supplies  should  ba 
studied.  ThU  matter  wlU  be  investigate* 
further  during  preconstructlon  planning  if 
the  project  is  authorized.  At  that  time, 
correction  of  any  adverse  effects  on  waste 
treatment  plants  or  water  Intake  structures 
for  which  there  may  be  a  project  respon- 
sibility, such  as  plant  alterations  necessi- 
tated by  the  rise  In  water  surface  will  be 
planned  In  detail.  However,  Federal  respon- 
sibility Is  not  considered  to  extend  to  partici- 
pation in  the  cost  of  constructing  new  or 
expanded  waste  treatment  measures  solely 
because  a  reservoir  Is  provided,  unless  this 
Is  the  more  economical  way  of  correcting  a 
condition  which  otherwise  would  be  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility." 

What  steps  the  city  of  Anderson  and  other 
municipalities  might  subsequenUy  be  re- 
quired to  take  in  connection  with  their  waste 
disposal  and  who  would  bear  the  exp>ense  of 
the  same,  if  thU  project  is  constructed.  Is 
a  matter  of  substantial  importance  to  the 
taxpayers  of  Anderson  and  the  other  mu- 
nicipalities which  might  be  Invcrfved.  Theaa 
and  other  related  questions  are  unanswered. 
Further,  this  proposed  development,  with 
Its  control  over  the  water  resources  ot  ths 
area,  will  affect  the  Industrial  growth  of  an 
important  area  of  our  State.  The  rules 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  apply  In 
connection  with  waste  discharges  will  be  c€ 
oonslderablt  interest  to  any  Industrial  prt>- 
spect.  It  was  suggested  at  the  hearing  that 
one  industry  already  located  in  the  area 
would,  if  this  reservoir  Is  constructed,  have 
to  spend  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
on  waste  controls.  Certainly,  any  new  In- 
dustry wo\ild  want  to  know  what  would  con- 
trol the  vise  of  the  wat«-  Impounded  In  the 
reservoir.  The  plan  submitted  leaves  all  this 
to  future  review. 

m 
Many  opponents  of  tha  proposed  project 
base  their  objection  on  tb«  ground  that 
ths  project,  if  constructed,  wo^d  elimlnata 
ths  poaslbillty  of  a  large  paper  and  pulp 
plant,  now  under  consideration  for  this  area 
by  the  Mead  Corp.  It  seems  agreed  that 
this  plant  conld  not  be  built  on  a  site  now 
owned  by  tha  Mead  Corp.  in  Abberille 
Ooonty,  If  tha  Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir  is 
built. 

The  Mead  Corp..  throngb  Its  chief  ezecQ- 
tlva,  appeared  at  the  hearings  to  oppose  the 
Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir.  It  stated  that  It 
expected  to  build  a  new  plant  In  the  next 
few  years  and  this  Abbeville  area  seemeA 
an  excellent  location.    It  pointed  to  lU  pur- 


chase of  a  substantial  amount  of  tlxnber- 
landa  in  this  area  as  evldenca  ot  its  sari- 
ous  Intentlona.  It  was.  however,  unwilling 
to  commit  itself  definitely  and  Indicatad 
that  Its  decisions  would  ba  determined  by 
future  demands  for  pulp  products. 

The  value  ot  a  pulp  plant  in  the  Abbe- 
ville area  Is  recognized.  It  would  provide 
a  market  for  the  pulp  produced  In  volume 
in  this  section  of  cnir  State.  Moreover,  it 
would  contribute  substantially  to  tax  rev- 
enues and  employment  in  this  State. 

IV 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Trotters  Shoals 
development  is  part  of  a  general  plan  de- 
veloped in  1944.  Many  changes  have  taken 
place  since  that  time.  It  Is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  a  fresh  review  of  the  overall 
development  plan  for  the  Savannah  River 
might  alter  this  plan.  Recent  years  have 
given  greater  urgency  to  wise  and  Jtidlcious 
vise  of  water  both  for  dcwmestic  and  Indvis- 
trlal  purposes.  The  letter  to  me  from  Dr. 
Jones,  hereto  attached,  emphasizes  this 
point  and  suggests  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  might  well  conduct  svich  a  review. 

The  economic  Justification  of  the  project 
was  seriously  questioned  in  the  hearings. 
To  discuss  such  questions  would  unduly  pro- 
long this  letter.  I  have  already  stated  my 
conclusions  on  the  plan  as  presented. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DONAU)  RXTSSELL. 


Ronald  Reagan  Speaks  Out— Part  IV 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MlCHa 

OF   ILLIKOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the 
RscoRO  part  4,  the  concludin^r  article  in 
a  series  publishing  the  entire  text  of  Mr. 
Ronald  fleagan's  lecture,  "What  Price 
Freedom."  deUvered  April  29,  1963,  In 
Dixon,  m.  These  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  DixcKi  Evening  TelegraiA, 
this  last  one  being  printed  in  the  May  4, 
re63  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  Reacran  was 
bom  February  6.  1911.  in  Tampico,  HL 
This  is  a  small  farming  community 
located  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  Throughout  this  area  one  can 
find  the  rural  American  scene  with  Its 
customs,  its  pleasures,  its  chores,  and  Its 
close-knit  unity.  The  people  from  this 
area  speak  plain  words,  easy  to  vmder- 
stand.  pleasant,  deep  in  philosophy,  and 
courageoTis.  Mr.  Reagan  graduated 
from  high  school  In  nearby  Dixon  and 
went  on  to  receive  an  A3,  degree  from 
Eureka  College,  located  in  Woodford 
Covmty.  For  a  time  he  served  as  a 
sports  announcer  at  statlMi  WHO  In 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  He  served  in  the 
Army  Air  Force  from  1942  to  1945  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  captain. 

Mr.  Reagan's  outstanding  career  as  an 
actor  is  well  known.  He  was  subse- 
quently honored  by  his  colleagues  by 
being  elected  as  president  of  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild.  More  recently,  his  dis- 
thigulshed  role  as  host  for  the  "General 
Electric  Theater"  has  received  wide  ac- 
claim. Mr.  Reagan  has  been  a  longtime 
resident    of    Hollywood,    Calif.,    and    I 


must  say  that  Illinois'  loss  was  Cali- 
fornia's gain- 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  over  Mr. 
Reagan's  lecture,  one  cannot  help  but 
note  his  intense  patriotic  emotion. 
Moreover,  his  lecture  signifies  an  all- 
embracing  observation,  a  Shakesperlan 
perception  of  motives,  shall  we  say,  of 
those  who  would  sell  our  freedom  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Reagan 
is  more  than  able  to  comprehend  the 
great  American  tragedy  that  is  being 
written  by  some  of  the  schemers  in  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports  that  I  have 
been  hearing  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  be 
the  next  Republican  candidate  to  oppose 
Senator  Englk  in  1964  are  very  pleasing. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  would  do  an  outstand- 
ing job  of  representing  that  great  State 
in  the  UB.  Senate.  Perh«)s  this  is  not 
Mr.  Reagan's  ambition,  but  at  any  rate, 
in  view  of  public  reaction  to  his  lecture 
series  which  I  have  Inswted  In  the  last 
4  days,  I  know  many  will  urge  him  to  re- 
main active  in  politics  and  continue  his 
speaking  program  throughout  California 
and  the  Nation. 

The  cMicluding  article  of  the  series 
follows: 

What  Pricx  Frioom? 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 
No  nation  in  history  has  ever  svirvlved  a  tax 
burden  that  reached  a  third  of  its  national 
income.  Today  33  cents  out  of  every  d<^ar 
earned  Is  the  tax  collector's  share  and  of  that 
33  cents — 23  cents  goes  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emnment,  leaving  a  dime  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  State,  covmty  and  local 
community. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  whatever  we  need, 
they  tell  us  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  grant  In  aid?  One  Congressman 
has  described  Federal  aid  as  the  case  of  a  man 
giving  himself  a  Wood  transfusion  in  the 
right  arm  by  taking  blood  from  the  left— 
and  spilling  half  of  It  on  the  way  acroas. 

We  must  have  tax  reforms  within  the 
framework  of  ovir  traditional  belief  that  tax 
policy  la  nothing  more  than  an  equitable 
means  of  raising  needed  revenue.  We  must 
reduce  the  percent  of  personal  Income  gov- 
ernment Is  withdrawing  from  the  economy 
but  we  must  accompany  this  with  an  end 
to  deflclt  spending.  In  this  way  we  can  put 
the  responsibility  for  economy  where  It  be- 
longs— on  bureau  chieftains  and  department 
heads  who  wlU  be  forced  to  stay  within  the 
limit  of  government  income. 

Our  tradition  Is  one  of  proportionate  tax- 
ation. No  one  wovUd  suggest  we  should  pro- 
rate the  cost  of  government  equally  among 
all  people  even  though  a  case  of  vaanX  Jus- 
tification could  be  made  for  such  a  sharing. 
But  there  is  no  relationship  between  propor- 
tionate taxation  and  the  progressive  system 
we  have  in  our  income  tax — a  system  Karl 
Marx  hailed  as  the  prime  essential  of  a 
socialist  state. 

While  we  cant  be  so  optimistic  as  to  be- 
lieve the  Income  tax  will  be  restored  to  this 
proportionate  policy  all  at  once,  reform  cer- 
tainly should  set  us  on  tha  road  to  such 
an  eventuality.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  gr^at  American  dream  that 
wealth  Is  prohibited  to  no  one:  that  any 
one  of  us  can  round  a  comer  and  find  tha 
"pot  of  gold."  No  American  Government 
could  persuade  the  people  to  vote  a  ceiling 
on  earnings,  yet  we  have  virtuaUy  accom- 
plished this  with  our  tax  beginning  at  10 
percent  and  rising  swlftiy  to  91  cenu  out  of 
the  dollar  a  man  can  earn  by  his  own  ability. 
When  passing  yean  make  it  apparent  to 
soma  they  will  not  themselves  reallas  tba 
dream,    they   reinvest   the    dream    Ln    their 
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children,  •crimping  and  aarlng  to  provide  an 
education  and  Improved  poeaibUlty. 

Well.  let  me  turn  to  eporta  for  an  example 
of  what  baa  happened  to  that  Amerlc&n 
dream.  Thirty  year*  ago  the  graduate  <rf  an 
orphan"!  home  and  a  reform  echool.  but  a 
fine  fetlow.  named  "Babe"  Ruth  received 
the  highest  aaUrr  ever  paid  in  baaeball  for 
hitting  80  home  r\uv».  aghty  thousand  dol- 
lar* a  year  he  received  from  the  New  Tork 
Yankee*.  Three  short  decadce  later,  with 
certain  change*  In  the  Inoooae  tax  lawi,  a 
fellow  named  Roger  Marls  hit  00  home 
rune.  If  Maria  had  received  the  same  take- 
home  pupchaalng  power  "Babe"  Ruth  re- 
ceived, and  had  been  able  to  pay  hU  Income 
tax  OQ  that  amount,  hla  paycheck  from  the 
Vankeee  would  have  had  to  read  •©60.000 
for  the  seaaon. 

Democracy  1«  an  accepted  method  of 
achieving  deelred  goala.  but  It  la  nothing 
more  than  mob  rule  and  dictatorship  un- 
less It  U  accompanied  by  a  set  oT  ground 
rules  protecting  the  InaUenable  rights  oT  the 
Individual.  Our  ground  rules  are  to  be 
found  In  the  OonatltuUon. 

The  Individual  dtlsen  can't  keep  up  with 
the  thousands  at  pieces  ot  legislation  sug- 
gested each  year  nor  should  he  be  expected 
to.  It  lsn"t  his  Job  to  be  a  legislative  expert. 
Oxir  ssJyatlon  lies  In  chaining  down  govern- 
ment to  certain  specific  oonsUtuUonai  func- 
tions. The  Oonsrtitutloti  U  sUU  our  contract 
providing  for  the  most  equitable  and  limited 
goremment  ever  enacted  by  man.  It  ha* 
been  Ignored,  misinterpreted  and  denoxinced 
by  thoas  who  place  security  above  freedom. 
We  must  restore  Its  force  and  remove  from 
government  the  unconstitutional  powers  It 
has  taken  from  us. 

Now.  at  course,  that  tags  me  as  a 
Neanderthal  man.  The  Oonstltutton  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  outmoded  and  old  fashioned. 
Senator  FtruaicHT.  speaking  at  Stanford 
University,  referred  to  the  President  ss  our 
moral  teacher  and  our  leader,  and  he  said 
"he  U  hobbied  In  hla  task  by  the  restrloUons 
of  power  imposed  on  him  by  a  constltuaonal 
system  designed  for  18th  century  agrarian 
society. "•  And  we've  been  told  that  the  talk 
of  t^^«"g  the  coxintry  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  talk  of  taJUng  It  back  to  the  days  ot 
McKlnley  WeU  I.  for  one,  don't  thin*  that"s 
a  bad  Idea.  Under  McKlnley  we  freed  Cuba. 
Daniel  Webster  said.  "Hold  on.  my  friend*, 
to  the  Constitution  at  the  United  States  ct 
America  and  to  the  RepubUc  for  which  It 
slands.  Miracles  do  not  cluster.  What  has 
happened  once  In  fl.OOO  yean  may  nerer 
happen  sgaln.  Hold  otx  to  your  (Xmstltutlcsi 
for  If  the  OonstltuUon  shall  fall  there  will 
be  anarchy  throughout  the  world. ** 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  lost  thU  way 
o*  ours,  this  traditional  freedom,  history 
will  report  with  the  greatest  astonishment 
that  those  who  had  the  most  to  lose  did 
the  least  to  prevent  it  happening. 

WeU  we  can  do  something  about  It — first 
by  undertaking  the  choice  before  us  and 
rri»k-ing  up  our  ml"'^*  that  here  has  been 
created  the  newest  Idea  in  man's  relation 
to  man.  Those  who  suggest  government  by 
an  Intellectual  eUte  In  some  distant  capital 
are  merely  presenting  the  same  old  feudal - 
ism  in  a  new  coat — the  Idea  that  security  Is 
preferable  to  control  at  one's  own  destiny. 
We  /-^n  make  this  ebotoe  known  by  our 
selections  at  the  polls  and  by  expressing 
our  Ideas  to  those  already  In  office.  Bther 
we  run  Government  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
intended  we  should,  or  Qovsmment  runs  us. 
To  those  at  you  who  fear  parUclpatlng  In 
politics  because  at  posslbls  retribution  In 
your  business  or  professional  life,  under- 
stand one  thing  clearly — you  cant  go  on 
feeding  the  crocodile  hoping  bell  eat  you 
last. 

Tou  and  I  haw  a  rendeivoua  with  destiny. 
Well  meet  the  challenge  in  the  days  ahead 
or  well  trail  In  the  dust  the  golden  hope 
ot  iP*nfciTi«i  for  yean  to  oome.     Are  we  a 


different  breed  at  American?  Has  life  be- 
come so  dsar  and  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ary?  Or.  will  w*  pledge  our  lives  and  our 
■acred  honor?  Can  we  accept  cooapromlae 
with  an  enemy  who  seeks  total  destruction 
of  our  freedom?  Wouldn't  compromise 
mean  we  are  willing  to  give  up  voluntarily 
some  of  that  freedom  hoping  the  enemy 
won't  Insist  on  the  rest?  Hasn't  the  time 
come  for  us  to  remember  we  are  "the  last 
best  hope  of  man  on  earth?"  ShovUd  we  not 
tell  those  who  represent  us  that  we  want  no 
meeting  on  BerUn — until  the  wall  comes 
down? 

Are  missile  bsSes  enough  or  will  we  Insist 
on  freedom  for  all  Cubans?  Can  we  go  to 
the  summit  without  Insisting  that  we  dU- 
cuas  the  freedom  of  aU  those  people  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  We're  not 
warmongers.  We're  not  trying  to  send  other 
people's  sons  to  war;  we  have  sons  of  our 
own.  We  believe  In  peace,  but  we  know 
that  appeasement  does  not  give  a  choice 
between  peace  and  war.  only  between  fight 
or  surrender. 

I  commend  to  you  the  words  of  wisdom  of 
Winston  Churchill  who  said:  "'If  you  wUl 
not  fight  when  your  victory  wUl  be  sure 
and  not  too  cosUy,  you  may  oome  to  the  mo- 
ment when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  aU 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarious 
chance  of  survival.  There  may  even  be  a 
worse  case.  Tou  may  have  to  fight  when 
there  Is  no  chance  of  victory  because  It 
U  better  to  perlah  than  to  Uve  as  slaves." 


is  that  he  was  a  softie  In  a  position  that  de- 
manded hard  Intelligence  about  the  danger 
of  giving  crlUcal  Jobs  to  scientists  who  might 
have  been  dupes  of  the  Communists.  In  the 
period  before  he  was  Upped  to  organize  the 
atomic  energy  project  at  Los  Alamos,  Op- 
penhelmer  had  had  friendly  social  relations 
with  admitted  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers. His  wife  and  brother  had  both  been 
members  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  he 
himself  had  contributed  part  of  his  salary 
to  Communist  coffers  even  up  Into  the  time 
of  the  Hltler-Stalln  pact.  All  of  this  might 
have  been  neither  here  nor  there  If  Oppen- 
helmer  had  been  careful  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  his  associations  when  he  was  In  a 
poslUon  to  affect  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
Government  atomic  energy  personnel.  But 
the  Gray  committee  found  he  had  been  "less 
than  candid"  In  testifying  about  bis  old 
pals  of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  days. 

During  the  war.  when  the  Communists 
were  our  allies.  It  could  have  been  repre- 
sented as  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  use 
of  Oppenhelmer's  knowledge  of  atomic 
physics  In  order  to  push  the  atomic  bomb 
to  completion.  Speed  was  of  the  essence  In 
those  days,  and  questions  of  security  vls-a- 
Tls  the  Russians  had  not  yet  become  ob- 
viously critical.  But  after  1946,  when  the 
Soviets  were  our  newest  enemies,  the  busi- 
ness of  employing  brilliant  physicists  who 
happened  also  to  be  pollUcal  InnocenU  could 
net  be  regarded  In  the  rosy  light  of  1941-46. 

Oppenhelmer  was  treated  gently. 
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Tbe  Oppeoheimer  Case 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALDOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTA-nVBS 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
11  the  Tulsa  Trttrune  discussed  the  Oi>- 
penhelmer  case  under  byline  of  John 
Chamberlain  as  follows: 

He  WasiTt  WaoHosD 
(By  John  Cbamberlaln) 
When  J  Robert  Oppenhelmer.  the  wartime 
(llrector  of  the  Los  Alamos  atomic  energy 
project,  was  named  as  the  1963  recipient  of 
the  Government's  Fermi  Award  of  WO.OOO 
for  outstanding  work  in  atomic  science,  tt 
was  hailed  In  certain  quarters  as  the  vlndl- 
caUon  of  a  reputaUon.  According  to  the 
ADA — Americans  for  DemocraUc  Action — 
Oppenhelmer  had  been  foully  slandered  back 
In  1954  when,  by  a  4-1  vote,  the  Atomic 
Knergy  Oommisslosi  deprived  him  of  access 
to  atomic  secrets  on  the  grounds  that  he 
was  a  secxuity  rlak.  This  denial  of  security 
clearance,  so  said  an  ADA  spokesman,  was 
part  and  parcel  of  a  "had  hangover  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm  "* 

Since  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  has  been  spending 
his  time  In  recent  years  meditating  at 
Princeton  on  the  moral  climate  of  o«r  tlmee 
in  mellowed  IsoUUcn,  this  column  has  no 
desire  to  hurt  him  by  bringing  up  oid 
charges.  But  the  Imputation  that  the 
charming  ~Oppy"  was  a  victim  of  "Mc- 
Oarthylsm"  Is  too  much  to  let  pass  without 
comment.  The  fact  U  that  the  panel  headed 
by  educator  Gordon  Gray,  which  sifted  the 
whole  problem  of  Oppenhelmer's  bataavlcr  as 
head  of  Los  Alamoa.  vas  very  antlttmH  of 
"MoOarthyiU." 

The  truth  about  Oppenhelmer.  as  Is  em- 
phasized m  a-  forthcoming  book  by  Ralph 
de  Toledano  called  "Tbe  Greatest  Pfcrt  in 
History;  How  the  Reds  Stole  the  A-Bomb." 


Legitimate  Qaettioiii  Raised  on  Presi- 
dent't  Action  in  Sending  Troopi  to 
Alabama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEaiTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rights 
of  all  OUT  ciUaens.  Including  Negroes  and 
other  minorlUea.  can  best  be  secured  by 
strict  compUance  with  the  ConsUtuUon. 
Once  we  abort  the  Constitution  for  polit- 
ical advantage  or  to  gain  an  Immediate 
obJecUve.  however  right  that  obJecUve 
appears  to  be.  we  revert  to  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  where  only  might  makes  right. 
History  has  proved  that  Justice  is  not 
founded  upon  a  government  of  men.  but 
(mly  upon  a  government  soundly  based 
on  law. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been  the  rock  upon  which  the  free- 
doms of  all  Americans  have  been  built. 
If  we  weaken  the  basic  law  of  the  land 
by  irrational  actions,  then  the  whole 
structure  of  constitutional  government 
is  threatened  as  are  the  liberties  and  the 
rights  of  Individuals. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  hit  desire  to  help  minority 
groups,  will  not  skirt  the  constltuUonal 
powers  of  his  office.  To  do  so  may  in- 
vite disaster  for  all  of  us. 

The  question  of  constltutlonaT  power 
of  the  President  to  use  UB.  troops  in 
local  situations  has  been  brought  to 
the  fore  by  the  President's  order 
sending  troops  into  Alabama  when, 
by  his  own  admission,  no  Federal  law  Is 
involved  at  this  point.  An  Intelligent 
discussion  of  the  President's  action  and 


its  legality  foUows  in  a  column  by  David 
Lawrence  In   the  Washington   Evening 
Star  of  May  14: 
Sbndino    XJB.    TaooPS    to    Alabama— Pkxsi- 

DXNT'S     ACTIOW     CRTTICIZXD     DC     ABSXNCX    OF 
Fedekal  Coost  Okoxk  O*  atATX  REQinOT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
When  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  was  cam- 
paigning for  the  Presidency  In  1»«0.  critics 
said  he  was  youthful  and  Impulsive.  They 
now  will  say  the  same  thing  as  they  read 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  Issued  a  statement  Sunday 
night  ordering  Federal  troops  to  mobUlze 
in  Alabama  to  deal  with  future  rioting  or 
local  disturbances. 

The     President     didn't     think     this     one 
through.     In  the  case  of  the  dUputes  wlto 
Governor  Paubus  at  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.  in  1967 
and   Governor  Barnett   at  Oxford.  Miss..  In 
1962    there  was  at  least  an  alleged  baaU  for 
the  use  of  Federal  troops— a  suKKised  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  local  author- 
ities   to    obey    a   Federal    court   order.     But 
Mr    Kennedy  himself  told  his  news  confer- 
ence only  last  week  that  no  Federal  statute 
was  mvolved  In  the  controversy  at  Birming- 
ham. Ala.     Nor  have  there  been  any  Federal 
court  orders  whatsoever  issued  In  this  case. 
Now   the   President  U   In   the   position  of 
having   nevertheless   threatened  the   use  of 
FWeral  military  power  to  deal  with  local  dis- 
orders   that    may    arise.      There   Is    not   the 
slightest  legal  basis  for  the  use  of  such  power 
under  the  ConstltuUon  \inlesB  requested  by 
the   State   government.      No   statute   granU 
such  authority  to  the  Chief  ExecuUve  under 
the  clrcimistances  which  have  been  reported 
from  Alabama.     For  anyone  In  the  Govern- 
ment to  order  the  use  of  Federal  Uoops  or 
any  part  of  the  Air  Foroe  for  any  purpoee 
not  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  U  In  Itself  a 
penal   offense.     A  Federal    law  says:    "Who- 
ever,   except    In    cases    and    under    circum- 
stances expressly  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  act  of  Congress.  virUlfully  uses  any 
port  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  as  a  posse 
comltatus  or  otherwise  to  execute  the  laws 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 

The  "United  States  Code  Annotated"  for 
1963  contains  a  footnote  r^erring  to  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  dated  No- 
vember 7.  1967.  which  says:  "The  President's 
authority  to  use  Federal  troops  under  sec- 
tions 332  and  333  of  tlUe  10  is  not  impaired 
by  this  section." 

But  this  was  an  opinion  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  troops  where  a 
Federal  court  order  had  been  Issued.  There 
Is  a  dispute  among  Informed  lawyers  as  to 
whether  troops  can  ever  be  used  to  enforce 
even  a  court  order  and  »hey  contend  that 
It  Is  really  the  responslbUlty  of  U.S.  marshals. 
At  least  In  that  case  a  controversial  legal 
point  was  Involved. 

So  the  whole  action  of  President  Kennedy 
rests  on  the  foundation  that  he  described  In 
his  public  statement:  namely,  "rioting,  per- 
sonal Injuries,  property  damage,  and  various 
reports  of  violence  and  brutality." 

But  It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  order  Inside  a  State 
unless  there  Is  an  Insurrection  against  the 
United  States.  To  preserve  order  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  State.  Indeed.  In  the  same 
morning  newspapers  In  which  the  American 
people  read  of  the  President's  orders  to  dis- 
patch Federal  troops  to  the  Birmingham  area, 
there  was  published  a  message  to  President 
Kennedy  from  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 
George  Wallace.  It  was  sent  an  hour  after 
the  President's  announcement  was  made  and 
read  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes 
•  •  •  states  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  send  troops  to  quell  domestic  violence 
upon  appllcaUon  of  the  State  legislature  or 
the  Governor  of  a  State. 

"The  legislature  of  this  State  has  made 
no  request,  nor  have  I.    May  I  ask  by  what 


authority  you  would  send  Federal  troops  Into 

this  State?  ^        ..  ,  _ 

"The  situation  Is  well  in  hand  and  law 
ajid  order  prevaU.  •  •  •  Tour  complete  by- 
passing of  State  officials  and  me  as  Governor 
are  affronts  not  only  to  me  as  Governor  but 
to  the  pec^le  of  Alabcuna." 

An  examination  of  the  Federal  statute 
cited  latca-  by  the  Presidents— section  338  erf 
Utle  10— shows  no  Justification  for  the  use 
by  the  President  of  Federal  troops  Just  to 
quell  a  local  disturbance  or  to  prevent  one 
from  arising.  It  applies  only  If  a  SUte  gov- 
ernment refuses  or  falls  to  grant  protection. 
This  hasn't  happened. 

The  President  in  his  reply  to  Governor 
Wallace  says.  In  effect,  that  he  didn't  really 
Intend  to  use  Federal  troops  In  Birmingham, 
but  only  wants  to  veam  the  State  authorlUes 
that  they  had  better  maintain  order  and 
prevent  violence.  If  any  threat  to  use  such 
power  Is  vested  In  the  President,  he  can  at 
any  time  Intimidate  a  Governor  or  mayor  or 
local  official,  or  he  can  mobilise  troops  to 
threaten  reprisals  and  punishment  If  any- 
one In  a  local  goverrunent  doesn't  do  his 
bidding.  ThU"  Is  an  autocratic  power,  the 
exercise  of  which, the  framers  of  the  ConsU- 
tuUon specifically  sought  to  prevent  so  that 
no  dictatorship  could  arise  in  America 
through  the  threat  to  viae  military  force. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  feels  that  he  has  the  power 
to  prevent  violence  anywhere  In  the  country, 
then  It  will  be  asked  why  no  Federal  troops 
were  mobUlzed  or  why  the  same  threat  of 
mUltary  force  was  not  utilized  before  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  his  associates 
organized  the  demonstrations  which.  In  turn, 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  other  cltlsens  and 
thus  produced  the  conditions  under  which 
local  disorder  arose. 

If  the  President  actually  has  the  power 
of  prevention,  the  time  to  start  Is  before  the 
local  police  and  the  paraders  clash  or  threat- 
en to  become  Involved  In  riots.  There  Is  a 
right  of  course,  to  a  peaceful  demonstration, 
but  anything  which  produced  a  disturbance 
is  subject  to  police  action  by  the  local  and 
not  the  Federal  authorities. 


In  nearby  streams  due  solely  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  Influence  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  providing  the  money  for 
this  project. 

Jed  Johnson's  family  and  my  family 
have  been  close  friends  throughout  these 
years.  His  son.  Jed,  Jr.,  and  my  daugh- 
ter. Tollse,  are  the  same  age. 

It  was  a  genuine  delight  for  him  to 
help  others.  I  believe  his  happiest  mo- 
ments were  when  he  was  being  of  service 
to  his  constituents  or  to  his  colleagues 
or  friends.  I  do  not  recall  who  it  was 
that  composed  these  words:  "Strow 
gladness  on  the  paths  ^f  men,  you  can- 
not pass  this  way  again." 

During  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Jed  Johnscm  brought  hap- 
piness to  untold  members,  including  my- 
self. He  was  a  Representative  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say. 
he  typined  the  type  of  person  that  our 
Pounding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  the 
legislative  branch,  as  well  as  our  Gov- 
ernment, was  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution. He  served  his  district  with 
zeal  and  determination  during  his  long 
tenure  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Oathln«s  and  I  extend  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  fine  family  in 
the  passing  of  this  great  and  good  man. 


Tbe  Honorable  Jed  Jobnsoa 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    AKKArfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondqy.  May  13.  1963 
Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Judge  Jed  J.  Johnson.    I  was 
associated  with  him  in  this  House  closely 
for   a   number   of   years.     He   was   my 
benefactor  at  the  time  I  started  my  work 
In   the   House.     He  was  ever  ready   to 
give  me  information  that  was  most  valu- 
able and  helpful  to  me  as  a  fledgUng 
Member  of  this  body.     One  of  the  first 
appearances  I  ever  made  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  appealing  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  headed  by  Jed  John- 
son, of  Oklahoma.     This  was  in  behalf 
of  the  allocation  of  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  fish  hatchery  at  Coming.  Ark. 
It  was  a  real  inspiration  and  Joy  to  me 
when,  by  and  through  the  assistance  and 
efforts  of  Chairman  Johnson,  the  sub- 
committee approved  the  request.     The 
fish  hatchery  was  built,  and  as  a  result, 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people  from 
a  wide  area  have  enjoyed  good  fishing 


Review  of  PiBaiicul  Position  of  World 
Healtb  Orfanizatiom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

\yr  vxsMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16,  19S3 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
refreshing  indeed  to  find  an  interna- 
tional organization  which  keeps  its  fi- 
nances in  a  current  and  sound  condition. 
One  such  org'smization  is  the  World 
Health  Organization,  which  now  has  118 
members.  All  but  21  of  them  are  fully 
paid  up  to  date;  and  most  of  the  21  are 
only  slightly  behind  in  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  review  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
World  Health  Org^anization.  which  was 
presented  to  the  16th  World  Health  As- 
sembly by  Milton  P.  Siegel,  Assistant  Di- 
rector-General of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Riviirw  OF  TH«  Financial  PosmoN  of  th« 

OaCANIZATIOM 

(Statement  by  Mr.  MUton  P.  Siegel,  Assistant 
Director-General ) 
Mr  Ciialnnan.  smiong  the  Important  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  committee  Is  Its  annual 
review  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Or- 
ganization as  reflected  In  the  flnanclai  re- 
port, which  is  a  supplement  to  the  annuil 
report  of  the  director-general.  In  carrying 
out  that  review,  members  of  the  commltee 
are  able  to  examine  the  administrative  and 
managerial,  as  well  as  the  flnanclai.  affairs  of 
the  Organization,  and  the  way  In  which  they 
have  been  conducted.  This  year— the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Organization— the  com- 
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mitt««  hM  an  opportunity  to  «x*mln«  the 
experience  oT  the  p»at  7t»n,  and  OQ^* 
baait  of  that  examination  to  (arm  a  JxMfe- 
ment  for  the  future.  The  Secretartat  of  your 
Organization  Joofca  forwanl  each  year  to  the 
commenU  on.  and  crttlclama  of,  lU  work 
which  are  made  during  the  Health  Aaeembly. 
We  are  BtlU  learning  all  the  time,  and  thoee 
comments  and  crltlciaoM  help  ua  Immenaely 
In  our  constant  effort*  to  Improve.  It  wlU, 
I  am  sure,  come  aa  no  sxirprlae  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  phlloeophy  which  continue* 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Or- 
ganization Is  that  of  "Ideal  realism.'  which 
I  deecrlbed  to  this  committee  5  years  ago. 

I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee welcome  the  lact  that  In  the  past  year 
Algeria.  Furundl,  Jamaica.  Rwanda.  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago,  and  Uganda  have  become 
members  of  the  OrganlzaUon.  which  now 
baa  118  membera.  including  one  aasoclaU 
member.  Five  yeiirs  ago  there  was  88  mem- 
bers and  associate  members.  In  February 
of  thU  year,  Hungary  Informed  the  director- 
general  of  their,  reeumptlon  of  active  par- 
ticipation m  the  work  erf  the  OrganlzaUon; 
It  U  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  remaining  in- 
active members  will  soon  do  so.  as  welL 

I  am  pleased  once  more  to  report  to  you. 
on  behaU  <rf  the  Dlrector-Oeneral.  on  hi* 
management  of  the  flnanclal  affairs  and  re- 
sources of  the  Organization.  It  1*  somewhat 
difficult  for  me  to  report,  a*  I  have  done  in 
many  past  years,  that  the  financial  poelUon 
Is  good,  at  a  time  when  the  Organization 
requires  additional  financing  for  its  head- 
quarters bmidlng,  as  recommended  by  the 
executive  board,  a  matter  which  thU  cotn- 
mltt**  will  be  considering  under  Item  3.11 
of  It*  agenda.  However,  leaving  aside  for 
the  present  the  problem  of  completing  the 
financing  of  the  headquarters  building,  the 
financial  poslUon  of  the  OrganlzaUon  oon- 
Unues  to  be  sound. 

The  collection  of  contrlbuUons  as  at  Dec- 
ember 81,  19«2  was  94J  percent  ot  the  total 
niiiiiasiiiiiiirn  on  acUve  members.  The  corre- 
sponding percentage*  for  1960  and  1961  were 
B6.0e  and  93  90  percent  respectively.  But 
tor  a  delay  In  payment  by  one  o*  the  larger 
contributor*  b«cau*e  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure*, th*  peremtage  would  have  been  even 
Urg«'  t'^^Q  '°r  ^^^  Since  January  1  of  thia 
year,  further  contribution*  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  detail*  will  b*  reported  to  th* 
committee  wh«n  It  deal*  with  agenda  Item 
33  J — statxis  of  collection  of  annual  contribu- 
tion* and  of  advances  to  the  working  capital 
fund. 

Briefly,  payments  amounting  to  $718,608 
relating  to  arrears  for  1963  and  prior  year* 
were  received  during  the  period  January  1 
to  April  SO.  1963.  Payments  of  contributions 
relating  to  the  1963  budget,  received  during 
the  same  pertod.  were  27.15  percent  of  the 
total  contributions  due.  The  correepondlng 
percentage  for  1962  was  23.92. 

Despite  the  generally  satlafactory  situa- 
tion with  reepect  to  the  payment  of  con- 
trtbuUon*.  a*  at  April  30,  1963,  21  members 
had  not  paid  all  or  part  of  their  contrlbu- 
Uon*  for  1962  and  prior  years.  Eight  were 
In  arrears  for  a  part  of  their  1W2  assess- 
ment: four,  for  all  of  1962;  two.  for  more 
than  one  but  le**  than  2  years;  fo\ir.  for  2 
years;  and  three  for  more  than  2  years. 

When  the  committee  deals  with  agenda 
item  3  8.1  (financial  report  on  the  account* 
of  WHO  for  1962.  report  of  the  external 
auditor,  and  coooments  thereon  by  the  ad 
hoc  committee  of  the  execuUve  boejtl)  It 
will  be  Interested  In  the  information  on 
budget  perfonnance  for  1962.  In  siimmary. 
824.164.660.  or  97.19  percent  of  the  eflecUve 
working  budget,  wa*  utilized,  leaving  an  un- 
used budget  balance  of  $699,150.  As  only 
94.2  percent  of  the  contribution*  for  1963 
wa*  collected,  there  wa*  a  ea*h  deficit  of 
%682J999,  which  ha*  been  more  than  covered 
by  contribution*  received  between  January 
and  AprU  1963. 


Obligation*  to  1962  from  other  source*  of 
funds  available  were:  ftom  the  expanded 
program  ot  technical  aoslstanee.  $7^34.842; 
from  the  malaria  eradication  special  ac- 
count. $3,538,666  (not  including  $3  mlUlon 
transf erred  from  the  regular  budget) ;  from 
the  subaccounU  oi  the  voluntary  fund  for 
health  promotion.  $1,186,353  In  addition, 
$497,792  was  obligated  for  projects  financed 
from  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund,  and 
$87338  from  the  revolving  sale*  fund.  Fur- 
thermore. $3,586,419  was  disbursed  for  the 
health  program  in  th«  Congo  (l«opold- 
vUle).  against  reimbursement  by  the  United 
Nations. 

In  total,  therefore,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization In  1962  financed  from  the  varloii* 
sources  of  funds,  not  Including  the  head- 
quarters building  fiind.  activities  amounting 
to  $38396,050.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  men- 
tion that  administrative  services  cost*  In 
that  year  were  $2,160,763.  or  6.6  percent  of 
the  total 

Important  a*  are  the  financial  resource*  of 
the  Organization,  conaervatlon  and  Improve- 
ment of  It*  hunuui  resources  are  even  more 
vital  to  the  success  of  tbe  OrganLeaUon. 
Special  attention  ha*  been  given  during  the 
p**t  year  to  the  expimalon  of  opportunlti** 
for  senior  key  personnel  of  the  Organisation 
to  develop  In  the  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  their  f  imction*.  their  place  In  the  total 
structure  of  the  Organization  and,  most  Im- 
portanUy.  In  the  history,  current  policies,  and 
prospective  developments  In  the  Organisa- 
tion Itaelf  Two  training  course*  of  seTaral 
w«*k*  each  have  been  condiicted  for  WHO 
r«pr«*enutlve*.  the  first  In  the  autumn  of 
1963  primarily  for  a  group  newly  appointed 
to  the  position,  th*  aaoond  In  January  196$ 
primarily  for  a  group  who  have  been  carry- 
ing out  this  function  for  some  time.  A  third 
sxich  course  I*  foreseen  for  the  autiunn  of 
thiM  year.  In  addlUon.  the  orientation  of 
newly  appointed  senior  staff  at  headquarters 
1*  now  being  undertaken  on  a  more  system- 
atic ba*l*  through  a  group  presentation  and 
discussion.  Special  training  courses  con- 
tinue for  particular  groups  of  new  appoint- 
ees such  as  staff  for  the  malaria  eradica- 
tion program.  In  this  same  trend,  fur- 
thermore, there  has  been  an  additional  Im- 
portant development  In  the  organization  of 
a  French  language  university  course  In  sani- 
tary engineering  for  present  and  prospective 
staff  members  at  the  University  of  Naples. 

Management  surveys  were  started  or  con- 
tinued In  three  regional  offlce*.  and  aevsral 
WHO  representative*'  office*  were  visited  by 
our  management  staff.  At  the  same  time  in- 
creasing attcnUon  wa*  given  to  the  Improve- 
ment and  development  at  administrative  pro- 
cedxire*  and  other  matters  at  headquarters. 
In  this  connection,  you  may  be  Interested  to 
know  that  a  broad  management  progxam 
•■iming  at  further  mechanization  of  som*  ad- 
ministrative and  other  procedures  wa*  pre- 
pared. It  wa*  started  in  cooperation  with 
an  outside  constiltancy  firm,  and  so  far  the 
result*  have  been  encouraging.  It  1*  ex- 
pected that  the  implementation  of  thl*  pro- 
gram will  be  reached  by  gradual  and  or- 
derly stages  over  a  period  of  some  yecu*. 

During  the  past  year,  the  new  headquar- 
ters building  has  progressed  from  the  stage 
of  design  and  planning  to  the  stage  of  execu- 
tion. Work  on  the  foundation*  for  the 
main  building  ha*  been  completed  and,  a* 
members  who  care  to  visit  the  site  will  see, 
the  building  is  beginning  to  rise.  There 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  problem*  of 
work  organization  and  of  financing,  which 
I  have  alreedy  mentioned  and  which  are 
dealt  with  In  detail  In  the  report  which  the 
director-general  is  making  to  the  Assembly 
about  the  building. 

The  purchasing  service  rendered  by  the 
OrganlzaUon  to  member  government*  con- 
tinue* to  be  a  form  of  aaslstance  appreciated 
by  a  number  of  them.  For  one  such  govern- 
ment, the  pxirchase  o*  3.900  different  Item* 
for  a  single  public  health  laboratory  will  be 


completed  this  year  Prompt  action  in  the 
purchaas  and  dispatch  ot  such  supplies  as 
vaccines  and  drags  when  appeal*  are  made 
by  government*  for  help  In  emergency  health 
situation*  Is  another  servlc*  which  1*  pro- 
vided. The  stimulation  of  manufsu;turers  of 
X-ray  ^ulpment  to  develop  safer  and  nwre 
efficient  TB  and  general  diagnostic  X-ray 
eqvilpment  continues  to  be  an  activity  which 
hopefully  may  result  in  a  lasting  global  con- 
tribution to  the  quality  of  radiological  exam- 
inations and  an  important  contribution  to 
the  protection  of  medical  workers  and  pa- 
tients against  radiation  hazards. 

The  task  of  coordination  of  the  work  of 
WHO  with  that  of  other  organizations,  to 
Which  I  referred  in  some  detail  In  last  year's 
report  to   this   committee,  continues  to  oc- 
cupy   a    considerable    amount    of    the    time 
and   attention   of   the   director  general    and 
his  staff.     There   continue   to  be   advocates 
of  the  substitution  of  direction  for  coordi- 
nation   In     the     relationship     between    the 
United  Nations  and  the  speclallaed  agencies. 
However,  the  coordination  and  cooperation 
among   the  secretariats   of   the    various   or- 
ganizations have  continued  to  function  well 
on  administrative  as  well  as  program  mat- 
ters.    Five  years  ago  I  wa*  able  to  report 
that.   In  the    10   years  of   It*  existence,  the 
Organization   had.  with   the  other  members 
of   the   United    Nations   family,   worked   out 
In  detail,  with  a  good  deal   of  mutual   ad- 
Jiistment,  common   administrative  practices 
through   the   Administrative   Committee   on 
Coordination.    Its    subcommittees    and    the 
Technical    Assistance    Board.      Today    I    am 
pleased   to  report   that  only  last  week  the 
Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination 
approved  detailed  plans  to  be  submitted  to 
the    International     Civil     Service     Advisory 
Board,    which   would   enable    It   to  serve   as 
an    Independent    Interorganlzation    body    to 
make   Judgments — free    of   the    pressxiree    of 
the   Inmiedlate   political    problems    and    ex- 
pediencies— when  problems  arise  In  the  ad- 
ministration   of    the    common    system    of 
conditions  of  service  for  staff.     If  the  new 
terms  of  reference  and  axithorlties  are  ajv 
proved  by  all  concerned,  it  will  become  one 
of  the  most  Important  steps  yet  taken  to 
Improve     coordination      In      administrative 
matters.      This    committee    will   be    able   to 
review   and    comment   on    this   development 
under  Item  8  19  of  its  agenda — Decision*  of 
the    United    Nations.    Specialised    Agencies 
and      the      International      Atomic      Energy 
Agency  affecting  WHO'S  activities. 

The  development  of  the  structure  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  over  the  16  years 
of  Its  existence  has  been  continuous.  It  has 
progressed  from  the  establishment  of  a 
headquarters  staff"  to  the  coming  Into  being 
of  strong  regional  organizations,  and  now 
to  the  general  provision  of  WHO  represen- 
tatives at  the  country  level.  During  the 
past  year,  sustained  efforts  have  been  made 
to  Increase  the  number  of  WHO  representa- 
tives, to  extend  their  functions  and,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  to  Insure  their  adequate 
preparation  to  carry  out  th*  functions  as- 
signed to  them.  WHO  operations  at  the 
country  level  have  become  of  ever-Increasing 
Importance,  as  the  Organization  Is  com- 
mitted by  the  constitution  to  furnish 
technical  assistance  upon  the  request  of 
governments;  It  Is  Involved  in  the  United 
Nations  development  decade;  and  It  has  re- 
centiy  become  Increasingly  concerned  to 
provide  assistance  to  governments,  on  re- 
quest. In  national  health  planning  as  a 
part  of  overall  planning  for  economic  and 
social  development.  The  needs  for  regional 
offices  to  maintain  close  contact  with  minis- 
tries of  health  and.  together  with  regional 
committees,  to  have  detailed  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  and  practical  problems  have 
similarly   Increased. 

The  Increase  In  the  nimriber  and  complex- 
ity of  health  activities  undsrtakfln  by  gov- 
ernments, often  with  the  asalstaaoe  or  ad- 
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vice  of  WHO,  ha*  occurred  at  a  time  when 
multilateral  and  bilateral  aid  programs 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  connected  with  health 
program  have  been  expanding.  To  pro- 
vide the  assistance  which  health  ministries 
require  In  coordinating  their  national  health 
plans  and  national  health  programs  as  a 
part  of  the  over-all  economic  and  social 
development  plans  and  programs  of  the 
government,  the  WHO  representative  serves 
as  an  outposted  part  of  the  regional  office, 
representing  the  regional  director,  and  works 
closely  with  the  resident  representatives  of 
the  Technical  Assistance  Board  and  local 
representatives  of  other  multilateral  as  well 
as  bilateral  agencies.  This  arrangement  can 
greatly  enhance  the  leadership  which  health 
can  provide  in  InternaUonal  action  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  development. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  economists  have 
become  Increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
human  resources  form  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  economic  growth.  The  Insepara- 
bility of  social,  economic  and  health  factors 
has,  of  course,  been  recognized  explicitly  by 
the  Executive  Board  and  €he  World  Health 
Assembly  since  1952.  and  ImpUclUy  even 
earlier.  One  eminent  economist.  Prof.  Simon 
Smith  Kuznets,  has  observed  that  for  "the 
study  of  economic  growth  over  long  periods 
and  among  widely  different  societies — the 
concept  of  capital  and  capital  formation 
should  be  broadened  to  include  Investment 
In  health,  education,  and  training  of  the 
population  Itself,  that  Is.  Investment  In 
human  beings."  Some  economists  now  refer 
to  "human  capital"  as  distinct  from  "physi- 
cal capital."  which  provides  n\ore  emphasis 
to  the  Importance  of  the  people  of  each 
country  to  Its  economic  development. 

A  certain  amount  of  basic  research  has 
been  done  on  some  aspects  of  Investment 
In  human  beings,  but  so  far  relatively  lltUe 
has  been  done  on  the  health  aspects  of 
that  Investment  However,  Dr.  Selma  J. 
MuBhkln.  another  economist.  In  a  paper 
entitled  "Health  as  an  Investment"  prepared 
for  the  Exploratory  Conference  on  Capital 
Investment  In  Human  Beings,  sponsored  In 
the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Uni- 
versities-National Bureau  Conunlttee  for 
Economic  Research,  stated  "The  concept  of 
human  capital  formation  through  both  edu- 
cation and  health  services  rests  on  the 
twin  notions  that  people  as  productive 
agents  are  Improved  by  Investment  In  these 
services  and  that  the  outlays  made  yield  a 
continuing  return  In  the  future.  Health 
services,  like  education,  become  a  part  of 
the  Individual,  a  part  of  his  effectiveness  In 
field  and  factory.  The  futurtf  Increase  In 
labor  product  resulting  from  education  or 
from  health  programs  can  be  quantified  to 
an  extent  useful  for  programing  purposes. 
While  there  are  apparent  limitations  to  such 
measures,  these  limitations  can  be  Identi- 
fied." Further  along  In  her  paper.  Dr.  Mush- 
kln  states:  "In  a  modern  economy  biological 
selection  Is  no  longer  an  acceptable  method 
of  Investing  In  health,  not  only  because  our 
humanltarlanlsm  InstlnctA  rebel  against  It, 
but  because  It  costs  too  much.  The  cost  of 
foregoing  the  productive  contribution  of 
those  who  die  early  Is  now  too  great."  She 
also  states  "health  programs  vise  economic 
resources — men  and  materials;  they  also 
create  economic  resources.  Viewing  expen- 
ditures for  health  programs  as  an  Investment 
helps  to  underscore  the  contribution  of 
health  programs  to  expansion  of  Income  and 
economic  growth." 

I  have  quoted  these  few  excerpts  from 
studies  by  economists  on  the  subject  of  "hu- 
man capital"  because  I  think  It  relevant  to 
the  structure,  as  well  as  the  functions,  of 
our  Organization  that  economists  are  be- 
ginning to  be  concerned  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  health  to  economic  development. 
If  this  Incipient  concern  of  the  economists 
Is  to  have  practical  effect  In  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple It  must  do  so  through  planning  at  th* 


national  level.  As  I  have  Indicated  earlier, 
there  Is  no  lack  of  agencies,  multilateral  or 
bilateral,  willing  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  developing  nations.  A*  the  framers  of 
the  WHO  constitution  recognized,  however, 
It  Is  essential  that  governments  be  assisted 
In  the  ev£iluatlon  and  projection  of  their 
health  needs  and  In  the  establishment  of  an 
orderly  program  of  priorities  for  meeting 
those  needs  from  the  various  forms  of  as- 
sistance available.  This  is  the  sole  which 
WHO  Is  designed  to  play  and  it  Is  in  large 
measure  through  the  WHO  representative  on 
the  spot  that  the  Organization  can  render 
this  service.  I  think  It  Is  significant  that 
the  normal  maturing  of  our  own  Organiza- 
tion brings  us  to  an  effective  level  of  ca- 
pability In  this  respect  at  that  moment  In 
time  when  It  appears  that  the  significance  of 
health  to  the  total  sconomy  Is  beginning  to 
be  recognized  even  In  those  quarters  which 
had  not  previously  done  so.  This  Is  both  an 
encouraging  reflection  on  past  achievements 
and  a  hint  of  the  challenging  responsibilities 
which  lie  ahead  for  WHO. 

Diirlng  this  year,  which  marks  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  Organization,  It  Is  clear 
that  the  Organization  must  continue  to  grow 
and  develop  along  the  lines  bo  wisely  laid 
down  by  the  health  assemblies  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  over  the  years — the  alternative 
Is  stagnation  and  failure  to  fulfill  the  high 
hopes  of  a  better  life  held  by  so  many  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  throughout  the  world. 
It  Is  clear,  too,  that  we  must  be  adaptable 
.to  changing  conditions  In  this  rapidly  evolv- 
ing world.  We  miist,  too,  continue  boldly 
with  the  great  adventure  which  Is  the  pur- 
suit of  the  principles  and  the  objective  so 
clearly  set  fc»th  In  the  Constitution.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  progress  from 
where  we  are  now  to  our  established  goal. 


Are  Americans  Becoming  Helpless  Difits 
in  «  Panchcard  Society? 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every 
community  there  are  leaders  of  thought 
who  inspire  us  to  recognize  the  spiritual 
and  moral  Import  of  both  the  old  and 
new  in  our  lives.  The  Very  Reverend 
George  OPray,  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  Is 
one  of  this  country's  finest  examples  of 
courageous,  forthright  community  lead- 
ership, tinged  with  wisdom,  and  always 
permeated  with  genuine  love  for  his  fel- 
low man.  I  offer  for  the  record  the 
following  newspaper  report  of  Reverend 
OTray's  sermon  in  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Jamestown  on  April  21,  1963. 
The  report  appeared  In  the  April  24, 
1963,  edition  of  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal.  I  believe  It  merits  the  earnest 
contemplation  of  all  my  colleagues. 

America  is  In  danger  of  becoming  a  punch- 
card  society  with  Individual  fraedom  and 
dignity  destined  to  be  the  subtie  but  power- 
less prisoners  of  regimentation  and  oonl<xm- 
Ity. 

This  Is  the  warning  sounded  by  the  Very 
Reverend  George  P.  CPray,  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  O'Pray  cited  the  growing  use  of  huge 
electronic  maciiines  for  accounting  proce- 
dures,    giant    corporation    ccsnpleze*     and 


mighty  government  btu-eaucracles,  where  the 
individual  becomes  a  perforation  in  a  card. 

He  said  the  danger  of  man's  loss  of  free- 
dom Is  not  Immediate  "like  an  enemy  In- 
vading" but  Is  "a  subtie  thing  like  creeping 
paralysis  whose  progress  Is  not  discernible 
from  day  to  day  but  whose  end  result  will 
most  surely  leave  Its  victim  completely  im- 
mobilized." 

Mr.  O'Pray  mentioned  record  and  hodt 
clubs,  which,  he  said,  "send  you  everything 
under  the  sun  unles  you  send  a  rejection  card 
by  a  stipulated  date."  He  added :  "The  bur- 
den of  proof  Is  on  you — you  must  not  Told, 
tear,  mutilate,  or  sU^le' — but  the  rejection 
card  Is  not  provided  with  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  It  Is  of  a  size  that  will 
not  fit  Into  envelopes  used  for  ordinary  cor- 
respondence. 

"So  you  must  fill  out  the  card,  somehow 
find  an  envelc^>e  and  address  It,  stamp  It  and 
return  It  by  the  stipulated  date. 

"We  are  rapidly  being  forced  Into  becoming 
a  nation  of  rejectionista — causing  us  to  give 
up  the  freedom  to  say  what  we  want  and 
making  us  say  what  we  don't  want." 

Mr.  O'Pray,  who  made  his  remarks  In  a  ser- 
mon Sunday,  recalled  a  personal  Incident. 
He  said  sometime  ago  he  received  a  gift  sub- 
scription to  Reader's  Digest  shortly  after  he 
had  sent  In  his  own.  Since  last  December,  he 
said,  he  has  been  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  magazine  attempting  to 
straighten  out  the  matter  without  success. 

"Since  they  can't  run  me  throu^  a  ma- 
chine personally,  they  apparentiy  dont  know 
what  In  the  world  to  do  with  me." 

He  listed  a  similar  experlenoe  with  a  mall- 
order  house,  which  sent  him  Inniimerable 
statements,  although  he  had  paid  his  bill 
promptly  after  the  merchandise  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

He  said  the  firm  finally  wrote  a  letter, 
acknowledging  a  mistake  In  accounting  but 
3  days  later  he  got  another  bill.  "The 
machines  hadn't  got  up  with  me,"  he  said. 

Mr.  OTray  also  charged  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  with  ruling  by  regi- 
mentation and  offering  aid  at  the  cost  of 
conformity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Jamestown  School 
Board,  Mr.  O'Pray  noted  that  It  operates 
yearly  on  a  budget  of  about  $5  million  yet 
has  Control  over  only  about  10  j)ercent  of 
the  money. 

"What  happens,"  he  said,  "is  that  the 
State  (not  the  Department  of  Education) 
says  It  will  g^lve  us  back  some  of  our  own 
money  to  support  our  educational  system 
but — we  can  only  have  our  money  back  when 
we  do  exactly  what  It  tell*  u*. 

"What  the  State  says  in  effect  Is  this:  'We 
have  the  Jamestown  sjratem  down  on  our 
cards  as  number  7694,  two  round  holes,  one 
square  and  three  slots.  That's  the  way  we 
can  run  you  through  our  machine. 

"And  If  you  Insist  on  changing  the  num- 
ber, or  being  one  round  hole,  two  squares  and 
no  slots — then  we've  got  to  destroy  your 
card — and  that  means  you  can't  have  any 
of  yoxir  own  money  back. 

"Yovir  school  board  has  terrible  tempta- 
tions at  times  to  tell  the  State  what  to  do — 
but  If  It  does  It's  In  a  real  Jam  with  the 
local  citizenry  because  every  penny  we  don't 
get  from  the  State  has  to  come  out  of  our 
already  hard-pressed  taxpayers." 

Mr.  O'Pray  quoted  from  an  article,  titled 
"The  Decline  of  the  Individual,"  and  written 
by  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover,  Admiral  Rlck- 
over  listed  several  changes  In  society,  which 
the  admiral  said  are  diminishing  man's  free- 
dom. 

One  change  listed  wa*  the  replacement 
of  the  Protestant  etblc,  which  says  man 
shapes  his  own  destiny,  by  the  Freudian 
ethic,  which  holds  that  man  is  ruled  by  un- 
conscious drives  and  external  pressures  and 
thus  1*  not  responsible  for  his  ticts. 

Mr.  O'Pray  also  cited  a  warning  contained 
in  the  "Peace  on  Earth"  encyclical  of  Pope 
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John  XXm.  who  tald;  "Any  society,  tf  H  1» 
to  be  well  ortlered  and  producUTe,  mv^  l»y 
down  as  a  foundation,  thla  principle,  namely, 
that  every  human  being  U  a  person,  that  ta. 
hU  nature  U  endowed  with  Intelligence  and 

rree  wlU.  ^  ^   ^, 

~By  Tlrtue  of  ttia,  he  haa  rights  and  duties 
of  his  own.  which  are  therefore  universal. 
Inviolable  and  Inalienable.  Any  society  es- 
tablUhed  on  relations  of  force  mxist  be  re- 
garded as  Inhuman.  Inasmuch  as  the  perwsn- 
allty  of  lU  members  U  repressed.  Human 
■oclety  Is  realized  In  freedom." 

Mr.  CPray  concltided.  saying:  "We  who 
claim  to  be  on  Ood's  side  have  an  obligation 
to    preserve — freedom    and    dignity— to    \ise 

It to  refuse   to  conform — to   rebel   against 

being  controlled — to  destroy  the  slotted 
canto^to  make  our  own  choice  and  decl- 
aions— to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  hu- 
manity— to  maintain  the  eternal  vigilance 
which  shall  ever  t>e  the  prltfe  of  freedom. 

"We  are  free.  We  can,  U  we  want,  have 
our  cradle  to  the  grave  seciirlty  We  can 
revert  to  group  conformity.  We  can  be 
holes,  squares,  slots  and  numbers  on  a  cheap 
piece  of  cardboard. 

"We  «•*?<  let  our  moral  and  spiritual  fiber 
rot.  We  can  be  Irresponsible  pexasltes  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  can  be  molded 
Into  senaeleas.  spineless  things.  But  if  we 
QM  our  freedom  to  chooee  for  these  the 
nlttmate  inevitable  re«ult  Is  that  we  shaU 
loM  all  the  freedom  and  dignity  that  makes 
ir|itn  what  he  l» — the  crowning  giory  of  Ood's 
creation — and  tnie  htnnanlty  shall  have 
perished.." 

N«w  Strides  Toward  the  General  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF  wuooirsiiv 
IN  THK  HOOSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  Sz) 

Thursday.  May  16.  1965 


Mr.  KASTENMEIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday  evening.  May  3  of  this  yey  the 
Honorable  WUbur  J.   Cohen,   Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fsire,  delivered  an  excellent  and  timely 
address  before  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association  Regional  Conference  In 
liUwaakee.  Wis.     Mr.  Cohen  has  had 
a  i«wy  >n«<  distinguished  career  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare.    For  many  years 
he   has    served   in   the   Department   of 
Hesath,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Research  .and 
Statistics  In  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, as  chairman  of  the  Tripartite 
Committee  on  Health.  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sions of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
OD.  Public  Assistance  and  the  Committee 
on  Pension  Costs  and  the  Older  Worker. 
He  is  also  a  professor  of  public  welfare 
administration  at  the  school  of  social 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
is  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles 
dealing  with  social  security  and  public 
welfare.    We  In  Wisconsin  are  particu- 
larly proud  of  Wilbur  Cohen  because  he 
was  bom  and  bred  in  Milwaukee  and  is 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.    Now  at  the  peak  of 
his  career,  Mr.  Cohen  is  legislative  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  which  capacity 
he  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  in  the  field  of  health, 
education  and  welfare. 


In  his  speech.  Mr.  Cohen  demon- 
strated the  compassion  and  stral^tit- 
f  orward  approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
citizens  which  have  marked  his  long 
and  distinguished  career.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent blueprint  for  action  in  these 
fields  and  I  commend  it  highly  to  my 
colleagues.  The"tcxt  of  the  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Niw  Stbidks  Towa«d  th*  Gznulm.  Wklmamx 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  before 
the  American  Public  Welfare  ^ssoclaUon 
Regional  Conference,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
May  3.  1963) 

Today  many  new  challenging  problems 
confront  all  of  us.  There  are  new  scientific 
Inventions  each  day  which  bring  with  them 
new  demands  on  all  of  us.  The  stark  real- 
ities of  the  thermonuclear  world  are  vastly 
different  from  the  world  of  35  to  40  years 
ago  when  I  grew  up  as  a  boy  some  8  or  9 
blocks  from   where   I  am  now  speaking. 

I  am  glad  I  grew  up  In  the  "gemuetllch- 
kelt"  Milwaukee  world  of  the  twenUes.  I 
am  glad  I  shared  In  the  "melting  pot"  at- 
mosphere of  the  Prairie  Street.  VUet  Street. 
and  Jefferson  Street  Bementary  SchooU  and 
Lincoln  High  School.  ThU  experience 
helped  me  la  my  understanding  of  the 
aspirations  of  people — people  In  politics,  peo- 
ple on  welfare,  all  kinds  of  people — and.  most 
of  all.  how  to  work  with  and  even  under- 
stand Congress  and  Congressmen  and  our 
American  political  system. 

When  I  left  Milwaukee  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  in  1930 — 
and  that  was  a  pretty  big  Journey  for  my 
family  and  me  In  thoae  days — I  absorbed 
from  the  great  teachers  I  had  there  some- 
thing the  board  of  regents  of  the  university 
had  si^d  in  1804: 

"We  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that 
knowledge  has  reached  Its  final  goal,  or  that 
the  present  condition  of  society  Is  perfect. 
We  must  therefore  welcome  from  our  teach- 
ers such  discussions  as  shall  suggest  the 
means  and  prepare  the  way  by  which  knowl- 
edge may  be  extended,  present  evils  be  re- 
moved and  others  prevented.  We  feel  that 
we  would  be  unworthy  of  the  position  we 
hold  If  we  did  not  believe  In  progress  In 
all  departmenU  of  knowledge.  In  all  lines 
of  acadenalc  investigation  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  the  Investigator  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  follow  the  Indications  of 
truth  wherever  they  may  lead." 

What  the  University  of  Wisconsin  board  of 
regents  said  nearly  70  years  ago  is  still  good 
today. 

We  have  a  great  country — but  It  Is  not  per- 
fect. We  have  great  knowledge — but  we  iwed 
to  know  more.  We  have  made  great  prog- 
ress— but  we  can  make  more. 

That  Is  why  I  am  proud  In  my  small  way 
to  be  helping  President  Kennedy  and  my 
country  In  the  new  strides  we  are  making  to 
Improve  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of   aU  the  American  people. 

This  year,  the  President  of  the  United 
State*  has  sent  to  the  Congress  five  special 
messages  outlining  his  recommendations  for 
Improving  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Three  of  the«e  messages  are  especially  sig- 
nificant because  they  represent  subjects  on 
wtilch  for  the  flrst  time  a  President  has  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress.  These 
three  messages  deal  with  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation,  youth,  and  aging.  In 
addition,  the  President  sent  special  messages 
on  education  and  health,  as  he  had  done  In 
each  of  the  2  previous  years. 

The  President's  special  measagea  on  health, 
education,  and  welfare  represent.  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  progressive  and  fiscally  responsible 
program  for  strengthening  the  general  wsl- 
faxe  of  all  Americans.  It  Is  In  harmony  with 
the  constitutional  authority  for  the  Congress 


to  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

These  messages  set  forth  both  general  goals 
and  specific  priorities.  For  probably  the  first 
time  In  ouj  history,  a  President  has  an- 
nounced both  a  broad  and  a  specific  program 
for  meeting  the  Nation's  urgent  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  needs.  Appropriate  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  the  Congress  to  car- 
ry out  the  general  recommendations.  Thus, 
It  Is  possible  for  you  to  support,  oppose,  ana- 
lyse, criticise,  or  suggest  amendments  to  the 
general  concepts,  the  financing,  or  substan- 
tive provisions  of  any  proposal  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

I  want  to  touch  brlerty  upon  the  proposals 
to  meet  needs  In  health  and  education  be- 
fore discussing  with  you  In  somewhat  more 
detail  the  tasks  ahead  in   public  welfare. 

HKALTH    LXCISI^TION 

All  of  you  are  well  aware  of  this  admini- 
stration's profound  commitment  to  the 
health  of  the  Nation  In  his  special  health 
messages  to  the  Congress  this  year  and  last. 
President  Kennedy  stressed  that  progress 
must  be  made  in  strengthening  all  elemenU 
of  a  sound  health  program— "people,  knowl- 
edge, services,  facilities,  and  the  means  to 
pay  for  them." 

This  U  an  exclUng  challenge  to  all  welfare 
and  health  agencies  They  have  participated 
In  the  dramatic  advances  In  medical  care 
wiilch  have  characterised  our  recent  past. 
They  will  participate  In  the  broader  and 
deeper  application  of  medical  knowledge 
which  win.  I  believe,  characterize  the  near 

future. 

Medical  science  exists  to  serve  people.  As 
long  as  the  products  of  medical  science  are 
not  available  to  the  people  who  need  them 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them 
or  because  we  lack  professional  personnel 
or  because  our  patterns  of  delivery  are  out- 
moded, we  are  falling  in  our  central  purpose. 
We  hope  for  prompt  and  favorable  action 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress  on  a  care- 
fully developed  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  education  of  more  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  public  health  personnel. 
A  bill  to  carry  out  thl.<(  program  (HJl.  12) 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  pending  In  the  Senate.  Legls- 
Ution  providing  for  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
cemters  and  community  mental  retardation 
centers  has  been  considered  In  committees 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  also  look  forward  to  favorable  action 
on  a  broad  program  to  Improve  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services. 
This  woiild  include  a  doubling  of  the  annual 
authorisations  for  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams and  the  provision  of  project  grants 
to  stimulate  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  development  of  comprehensive 
plans  for  dealing  with  It. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  almost  30  years 
since  I  began  studying  medical  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  beginning  to  see  fundamental 
changes  in  attitudes.  We  are  due  for  some 
Important  changes  In  the  financing,  organi- 
sation, and  availability  of  medical  services 
if  tlJe  powerful  potential  of  American  medi- 
cal services  Is  to  be  realized  In  benefits  for 
all  our  people.  Public  welfare  personnel  can 
be  followers  or  leaders  In  this  effort.  I  feel 
s\ire  that  you  can  and  you  wUl  h9  leaders  In 
both  thought  and  action  In  this  Important 
task. 

We  made  a  good  start  In  health  legisla- 
tion In  i9«l  when  the  Commtmlty  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act  was  passed.  The 
additional  Federal  funds  authorized  by  this 
legislation  are  helping  States  and  communi- 
ties to  develop  new  and  Improved  community 
health  services,  to  build  more  nursing  homes. 
and  to  provide  better  care  In  the  homes  of 
patients,  as  well  as  in  nursing  homes. 
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HosprrAL  DistniANCX  roa  thx  aged 
But  this  is  only  a  start.  We  are  still  sadly 
lacking  a  satisfactory  means  whereby  older 
people  can  purchase  the  basic  hospital  serv- 
ices essential  to  their  health.  People  over 
65  have  medical  cosU  twice  as  high  as  those 
of  younger  people,  yet  their  annual  Incomes, 
on  the  average,  are  only  h&U  as  large.  Dur- 
ing any  year  they  can  expect  to  spend  be- 
tween tliree  times  as  many  days  In  the  hos- 
pital as  younger  people.  One-half  of  all  the 
aged  do  not  have  any  kind  of  hospitalization 
insurance,  and  a  high  proportion  of  those 
who  have  It  receive  only  small  beneflU  under 
limited  conditions. 

These  facta  are  not  news — least  of  all  to 
people   like   you   who  daUy  see  the   neglect 
and    deficiencies.      And    the    corollaries    of 
these  facts  are  clear — that  prolonged  Ulness 
can   wipe   out   an   elderly   couple's   lifetime 
savings,  that  enormous  financial  burdens  are 
transferred   to   their  children  or  to  welfare 
agencies,   that  the   tragedy  of   ill   health   Is 
often  accampanled   by   sacrifices  of  dignity. 
Older  people  need  protection  against  the 
costs  of  hospitalization   and   related   health 
services.     They  want  thU  protection,  not  as 
a  gift  or  as  charity  or  public  assistance  but 
as  a  statutory  right,  earned  and  established 
by  their  own  efforts  during  their  productive 
years.     Therefore,  to  make  thU  possible,  the 
President,  In  his  special  message  on  elderly 
citizens,  asked  the  Congress  to  add  a  hos- 
pital   Insurance    program    for    aged    persoiifl 
to  the  social  secxirlty  system.    For  those  now 
over  65  who  have   not  iiad   an  opportunity 
to    participate    In    the    social    security    pro- 
gram, the  President  has  recommended  that 
the  cost  of  coverage   be   paid  from  general 
tax  revenues.    The  coverage  of  all  the  aged 
for    hospital    Insurance    should    reduce    the 
long  run  cost  to  the  States  for  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  needy. 

The  President  has  stressed  that  his  InT 
surance  program  Is  not  a  program  of  social- 
ized medicine.  Every  person  will  choose  his 
own  doctor,  his  own  hospital.  The  proposed 
Insurance  program  would  simply  be  a  means 
of  paying  for  health  services,  not  a  means 
of  providing  them. 

The  need  Is  clear  and  present.  The  In- 
strument Is  at  hand,  designed  not  to 
threaten  but  to  protect  fuUy  the  essential 
elements  of  high-quality  medical  care.  From 
my  personal  contacts  over  several  years.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  a  majority  of  hospital 
administrators  favor  the  use  of  the  social 
security  mechanism  to  pay  some  of  the  hos- 
pital costs  for  the  aged.  I  am  confident 
that  our  older  people  soon  wlU  enjoy  mora 
and  "better  health  protection  earned  as  an  In- 
surance right.  In  my  opinion,  It  will  help 
preserve  the  voluntary  system  of  hospitals  In 
this  country. 

Occasionally,  the  Department  Ls  accused 
of  not  showing  sufficient  leadership  In  urg- 
ing the  States  to  adopt  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  of  1960.  I 
can  state  unequivocally  that  we  hojje  every 
State  will  adopt  the  MAA  program.  Includ- 
ing every  State  In  this  region.  That  Is  part 
of  our  program  for  1963,  as  It  has  been  part 
of  our  program  In  each  year  since  the  legis- 
lation was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

We  recognisse  the  financial  difficulties 
which  the  States  face  In  taking  advantage  of 
this  legislation  in  a  broad  and  oomprehen- 
slve  manner.  But  It  shotUd  be  noted  that 
there  Is  no  dollar  celling  on  the  amount  for 
which  States  may  claim  matching,  as  there 
Is  In  old-age  assistance,  for  example.  There 
Is  no  limit  on  the  quantity  of  medical  care, 
such  as  dajrs  of  hospital  care  or  number  of 
physicians'  visits.  No  State  receives  less  than 
50  percent  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
Its  KCAA  program.  And  the  Federal  share 
can  go  up  to  80  percent,  depending  upon 
State  per  capita  Income. 


We  do  not  regard  the  proposed  hospital 
insurance  program  as  a  substitute  for  medi- 
cal services  for  the  needy  under  public  as- 
sistance. The  two  programs  supplement  one 
another.  At  present  25  States  and  3  terri- 
tories have  MAA  programs  In  action.  Three 
more  States  wUl  start  programs  July  1. 
Legislative  proposals  are  under  considera- 
tion In  17  other  States,  several  of  them  In 
this  region.  The  Department  encoiuiiges 
and  welcomes  this  Interest  and  activity.  We 
provide  consultation  and  planning  help  to 
States  at-every  opportunity. 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  critics  of  the 
social  security  approach  that  the  problem  of 
costs  of  medical  care  in  old  age  will  be  solved 
solely  by  MAA  or  through  private  health  In- 
surance plans. 

Senator  Gatlobd  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  is 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Anderson-King 
bin.  I  am  8\ire  that  ht  as  well  as  the  other 
sponsors  of  the  hospital  Insurance  proposal 
agree  with  what  President  Kennedy  has  said, 
"Health  Insurance  for  our  senior  citizens  Is 
the  most  Important  health  proposal  pending 
befcwe  the  Congress.  We  urgently  need  tills 
legislation — and  we  need  It  now." 

riNANCING  SOCIAL  INSUKAlfCE 

One  Important  task  before  all  of  as  is  to 
organize  our  facts  to  combat  the  attacks  on 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  social  security 
system.  Ttiese  attacks  seek  to  discredit  this 
Nation's  basic  social  insurance  system  as  piut 
of  their  campaign  to  defeat  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  thro\igh  social  security. 

These  groups  have  a  right  to  oppose  the 
addition  of  hoepltal  insurance  for  the  aged 
through  social  security,  but  we  should  not 
permit  them  to  tear  down  existing  institu- 
tions so  necessary  to  ovir  free  society  in  their 
attacks  on  the  financial  Integrity  of  o\ir  so- 
cial security  system. 

No  aspect  erf  the  old-age,  siirvivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  has  received 
more  careful  consideration  by  Congress  ttian 
the  financing  of  the  system.  Mr.  R.  A.  Ho- 
haus,  the  vice  president  and  actuary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  said: 

"This  financing  method  has  proven  sound 
because  Government  has  been  alert  to  the 
need  for  constant  vigilance,  due  to  the  very 
nature  of  social  insurance  Itself  and  the  dy- 
namic cliaracter  of  oxir  society  and  our  econ- 
omy." 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  In- 
surance i»ogram  has  always  l>een  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  social  security  contributions 
paid  by  covered  employees  and  their  employ- 
ers; It  has  never  received  a  sul)sldy  from  gen- 
eral revenues. 

The  most  receot  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Sectuity  Financing,  established  tmder 
the  1966  amendmenU  to  the  Social  Secxirlty 
Act.  "for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance trtMt  fund  and  of  the  Federal  disabil- 
ity Insurance  trrist  fund  In  relation  to  the 
long-term  commitments  of  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insxirance  program," 
issued  a  report  of  Its  finding  on  January  1. 
1959.  The  Council's  "major  finding"  was  as 
follows : 

"The  Council  finds  that  the  present  meth- 
od of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  program  is  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  appropriate  for  this  program.  It 
Is  our  Judgment,  based  on  the  best  avail- 
able cost  estimates,  tliat  the  contribution 
schedule  enacted  into  law  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  makes  adequate  provisions  for 
financing  the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis." 

The  availability  of  adequate  health  serv- 
ices and  facilities  Is  another  problem  trou- 
bling many  welfare  officials.  Today,  when 
hospitals  have  more  to  offer  people  than  ever 
l>efore,  when  Ilfesavlng  miracles  are  common- 
place, hospitals  are  beset  by  soaring  operat- 
ing and  construction  costs,  obsolescejice,  per- 


sonnel shortages,  and — perhaps  most  dis- 
tressing of  all — an  audible  undertone  of  pub- 
lic discontent  with  hospitals  and  hospital 
practices. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  discontent  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  swift  upward  spiral 
of  hospital  expense  for  the  consumer.  In 
1946,  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  average 
cost  of  hospital  care  per  patient-day  was 
$9.39.  In  Just  5  years,  it  had  climbed  to 
$16.67.  Since  1950  It  has  more  tlvan  doubled 
that  figure — rising  to  $32.23  per  patient-day 
In  1960  and  $34.98  in  1961.  If  tills  rate  were 
to  continue,  the  average  daily  hospital  costs 
would  be  $60  to  $65  a  day  by  1970. 

To  whiat  extent  tills  rise,  wtilch  has  far 
outstripped  the  general  rise  in  consumer 
prices,  is  preventable  or  reversible,  you  are 
in  as  good  a  position  to  Judge  as  I  am.  In 
some  areas,  we  find  hospitals  are  filled  and 
there  are  waiting  lists,  while  in  others,  we 
have  too  many  empty  beds.  For  certain 
facilities,  such  as  long-term  care  and  com- 
munity-based mental  health  centers,  we  con- 
tinue to  be  plagued  by  critical  shortages. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  hapliazard  growth  and  place- 
ment of  facilities  in  many  of  our  cities. 
Others  spring  from  phenomena  in  our  so- 
ciety over  which  hospitals  tiave  llUle  or  no 
control.  In  any  case,  I  believe  we  must  re- 
examine our  total  hospital  needs,  lesources. 
and  objectives  for  the  coming  decade.  To 
encourage  such  "appraisals,  the  President  has 
recoramended  legislation  to  authortxe  grants 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations 
to  fjwist  in  developing  comprehensive,  area- 
wlrie  plans  for  the  construction  and  opera- 
U<m  of  all  types  of  health  facUitifis. 

OFPORTU  N  iriXIS   TOt   TOUTH 

One  of  the  areas  in  wliich  tlie  Kennedy 
administration  is  giving  continued  emphasU 
this  year  Is  the  expansion  of  opportunities 
for  youth — in  the  field  of  employment,  train- 
ing, education,  and  for  their  more  effective 
participation  in  oxir  national  destiny. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  high  school 
student  can  l>egln  to  gain  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  participation  id  this  Nation's 
economy  when  he  Is  so  frequently  and  con- 
sistenUy  denied  Jobs  on  account  of  ills 
youtii.  The  problem  is  the  more  acute  for 
mlnjrity  youth  who  encoxmter  dlscrimlna- 
UoJi  on  account  of  race  as  well  as  t>ecau8e 
of  their  age.  And  the  situation  becomes  aU 
the  more  critical  when  teenagers,  tempted  to 
drop  out  of  high  school,  feel  an  understand- 
able futility  atKjut  staying  In  echool  In  the 
face  of  such  widespread  vmemployment 
among  their  peers. 

The  administration  has  already  l)egun  an 
Intensive  effort  to  see  that  Jobs  are  avaUable 
to  young  people.  The  U.S.  Employment 
Service  is  giving  special  attention  to  co\in- 
scilng  services  In  urt>an  areas  of  high  youth 
unemployment.  The  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962  provides  for 
the  training  or  retraining  of  workers  whose 
skills  are  obsolete  becavise  of  shifts  in  the 
economy  cm-  technological  advances. 

A  singularly  Important  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's youth  program  Is  the  youth  employ- 
ment bin  of  1963.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
this  blU  would  give  employment  opportu- 
nities to  some  60,000  youths  in  their  home 
communities,  with  Federal  funds  financing 
half  their  wages.  Another  provision— for  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps— would  take 
about  16,000  Jobless  youtlis  off  the  streets 
and  give  them  work  in  our  national  parks 
and  other   places  where   their  services  are 

Finally  we  come  to  the  third  portion  of 
the  President's  program,  a  portion  wliich  lias 
enormous  symtwllc  significance  because  it 
challenges  youth  to  Join  actively  and  with 
dedication  in  this  Nation's  mission  as  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

The  best  known  aspect  of  this  part  of  the 
program  U  the  Peace   Corps.     Although   it 
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h»M  been  opemtlng  Jvut  2  y«*r».  It  hM  woo 
world  renown.  Now.  tbe  »dxnlnlsU«Uon  Is 
urslns  »  NaUonal  Service  Corpe  whoee  mem- 
bere—eenlor  citizen*  u  well  u  young  peo- 
ple—wlU  work  with  tboee  Americana  In 
greateet  need,  help  expand  the  attack  on 
poverty  here  at  home,  stimulate  volunteer 
acrvlcea.  and  tnapl^  more  people  to  make  a 
career    in   the   helping    profeasiona. 

■DtrCATION 

In  the  area  of  educaUon.  the  Fresldent 
haa  outlined  a  bold  and  realletlc  program 
for  American  education.  In  his  message  to 
the  Congreea,  the  Preeldent  pointed  out: 

"EducaUon  U  the  keyatone  In  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progreae.  Nothing  haa  con- 
tributed more  to  the  enlargement  of  thla 
NaUons  atrength  and  opport\inltlea  than 
our  traditional  aystem  of  free,  universal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  coupled 
with  widespread  availablUty  of  college  edu- 
cation." 

It  u  the  belief  of  this  adminlstraUon  thAt 
the  doors  to  the  schoolhouse.  to  the  Ubrary. 
and  to  the  college  lead  to  the  richest  treas- 
uree  of  our  open  society;  To  the  power  of 
knowledge — to  the  training  and  skills  neces- 
sary for  producUve  employment — to  the  wis- 
dom, the  ideals,  and  the  culture  which  en- 
rich life — and  to  the  creative,  self-disciplined 
understanding  of  society  needed  for  good 
dtiaenshlp  In  today's  changing  and  chal- 
i^«i;i»»g  world. 

The  administration's  program  includes 
Pederal  aid  for  elementary,  seoondaij.  and 
ttHh<ir  education.  It  emphasiaes  ImproT*- 
m«ntt  in  both  the  qiaillty  and  qxianUty  o€ 
education. 

A  free  nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 
standard  of  excellence  set  In  Its  schools  and 
coUegee.  IgncKTUice  and  illiteracy.  unskUled 
workers  and  school  dropouts— these  and 
other  faUures  of  our  educational  system 
X,r99A  faihiree  in  our  social  and  economic 
gystem:  Dellnq\iency.         unemployment, 

chronic  dependence,  a  waste  of  human  re- 
Boxirces.  a  loea  of  productive  power  and  pur- 
chasing power,  and  an  Increase  in  tax -sup- 
ported benefits.  The  loss  of  only  1  year's 
income  becaus/  of  unemployment  U  more 
than  the  total  co«  of  13  years  education 
through  high  school.  Pallure  to  Improve 
educational  performance  la  thus  not  only 
poor  soclAl  policy,  tt  Is  poor  economics. 

Only  10  percent  of  o\ir  adults  had  a  high 
school  or  coUege  education  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Today,  such  an  education  has 
become  a  req\Urement  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  jobs. 

Yet,  nearly  40  percent  of  our  youths  are 
dropping  out  before  graduating  from  high 
school,  only  43  percent  of  our  adulU  have 
completed  high  school,  only  8  percent  of  our 
adxilta  have  completed  college,  and  only  18 
percent  of  our  young  people  are  completing 
coUege. 

The  twisting  course  of  the  cold  war  re- 
quires a  citizenry  that  understands  demo- 
cratic principles  and  problems  It  require* 
skilled  manpower  and  brainpower.  It  re- 
quires a  sclentiflc  effort  which  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  freedom.  And  It  requires 
an  electorate  with  sufBclenUy  broad  horizons 
and  maturity  of  Judgment  to  guide  this  Na- 
tion safely  through  whatever  lies  ahead. 

rrom  every  point  of  view,  education  Is  of 
paramount  concern  to  the  national  interest 
as  well  as  to  each  Individual.  Our  Nation 
require*  a  new  standard  of  excellence  In  edu- 
cation, matched  by  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
oeas  to  educational  opportunities,  en- 
abling each  and  every  citizen  to  develop  his 
talents  to   the  maximum  possible  extent. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  education  shoiild 
be  a  local  responsibility.  The  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  selec- 
tive, stimulative,  and.  where  poeslble.  tran- 
sitional. 

The  program  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy offers  Federal  assistance  without  Fed- 
eral    control.      It     provides    for     economic 
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growth,  manpower  development,  and  prog- 
rees  toward  onr  educational  and  humani- 
tarian objective*.  It  encourages  the  increase 
of  the  knowledge.  sklUs.  attitudes,  and  crit- 
ical intelligence  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  society.  The  President  hopes  for 
your  active  support  for  this  vital  measiire. 
opposTUNmxa  roa  thx  si.n«ai.T 
We  have  almost  18  million  senior  citizens 
for  whom  the  President  also  has  proposed  a 
dynanUc  program. 

In  addition  to  hoeplUl  Insurance  for  the 
aged,  the  President  has  called  for  a  new 
grant  program  to  aaatst  State  and  local  agen- 
cies and  voluntary  orgmnizaUons  In  planning 
and  developing  various  services  for  older  peo- 
ple which  cannot  be  financed  by  any  of  the 
existing  grant  programs.  Grants  also  would 
be  authorized  for  reeearch.  demonstration, 
and  training  proJecU  leading  to  new  or  Im- 
proved programs  to  aid  older  people,  and  for 
the  construction,  renovation,  and  equipment 
of  public  and  nonprofit  multipurpose  activ- 
ity centers  for  the  elderly. 

Other  measures  proposed  Include  tax  re- 
forms whch  would  lower  the  Federal  income 
tax  liabilities  of  older  people  by  about  •790 
million.  c>ianges  in  the  old-age.  sTirvlvors, 
and  disability  lns\irance  program  which 
would  raise  the  maximum  earnings  base 
from  the  present  M. 800  to  $6,000  and  thus 
bring  slightly  higher  benefit  paymenU  to 
those  who  retire  In  the  future;  measures  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  for  older 
people;  more  support  for  senior  citizens- 
housing  and  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes;  and  ImprovemenU  In  the  programs 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  and  old- 
age  assistance. 

PUBLIC  WKLTABK 

Public  welfare  tximed  toward  hope-filled 
new  directions  with  the  pubUc  welfare 
amendments  of  1»«1  snd  e«peci*Uy  of  l»«a. 
I  hope  all  States  will  Uke  approprUte  action 
to  carry  out  the  new  provisions. 

In  formulating  lU  welfare  proposals,  this 
adminlstraUon  U  guided  by  certain  general 
principles      They  are: 

1.  Public  weUare  must  become  more  serv- 
ice oriented  It  must  put  a  new  emphasis 
on  social  rehablUtatton  and  the  prevention 
of  dependency. 

a  PubUc  welfare  must  provide  services, 
not  only  to  persons  receiving  assistance  but 
to  persona  who  are  potentially  dependent  or 
former  recipients  when  they  seek  help. 

3  PubUc  welfare  must  coordinate  lU  serv- 
ices more  effectively.  An  Important  step  m 
this  direction  was  taken  at  the  Federal  level 
In  January  when,  as  you  know,  the  Wel- 
fare AdmlnUtration  was  created  as  a  major 
operating  unit  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  All  the  Depart- 
menfs  programs  that  have  a  major  welfare 
component  are  now  brought  together  as  an 
operating  entity  so  that  there  will  be  greater 
coordination  of  the  services  or  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services,  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Office  of  Aging,  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency  and  Youth  Development,  and 
the  Cuban  refugee  program.  Dr.  KUen 
Winston,  an  ouutandlng  leader  In  APWA  and 
former  public  welfare  commissioner  of-  North 
Carolina.  Is  the  Nation's  first  Commissioner 
of  WeUare. 

4.  Public  welfare  must  be  more  commxmlty 
conscious.  It  must  explain  more  effectively 
to  the  general  pubUc  what  It  U  doing  and 
why — and  why  It  U  not  doing  many  things 
that  are  necessary.  It  must  explain  to  wel- 
fare reclplenU  what  welfare  Is  and  what  It 
Lb  trying  to  do. 

5  Public  welfare  must  reexamine  Its  op- 
erations and  methods  to  make  sure  that  ad- 
ministrative procedvires  do  not  limit  Its  re- 
sponse to  the  service  needs  of  recipients 

a.  Public    welfare    must   be    more    experi- 
mental, more  creative,  more  research  minded. 
Goals    for    public    welfare    which    seemed 
visionary  only  a  few   years  ago  have  been 


brought  within  reach  through  passage  of  the 
public  welfare  amendments  of  1»«2.  This 
legislation  is  a  new  landmark  in  the  history 
of  public  weUare.  Much  has  been  said 
about  lU  potentials  for  greatly  strengthened 
and  improved  welfare  operations. 

States  are  moving  to  carry  out  the  new  pro- 
visions and  to  take  advantage  of  the  greater 
financial  Incentives  and  more  flexible  i>oll- 
clea  now  available. 

We  will  be  seeing  the  results  of  this  legis- 
lation for  many  years  to  come.  In  a  number 
of  key  areas — such  as  the  provision  of  so- 
cial services  to  welfare  recipients  and  those 
likely  to  become  dependent.  In  the  train- 
ing of  weUare  staff  members  In  the  skills 
needed  to  provide  these  services,  and  In  the 
extension  of  child  weUare  services  through- 
out each  State — the  development  will  come 
over  a  period  of  several  years. 

All  persons  engaged  In  the  field  of  welfare 
services  and  all  citizens  Interested  In  more 
effective  and  efficient  public  welfare  opera- 
tions should  be  working  for  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  these  amendment*  in  their 
States  and  home  conununlties.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  an  attack  upon  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. While  we  are  pressing  to  reduce 
the  need  for  assistance  among  those  already 
receiving  public  aid.  we  are  also  seeking 
actively  to  prevent  future  dependency.  This 
Is  In  the  American  tradition  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 

Among  all  recipients  of  public  assistance — 
It  must  be  remembered — only  a  small  minor- 
ity can  be  considered  employable.  For  them, 
our  task  Is  to  marshal  helpful  counseling 
services  and  appropriate  community  re- 
sources to  overcome  personal,  social,  or  voca- 
tional handicaps,  to  equip  them  with  skills 
which  have  value  In  today's  Job  market, 
and  to  help  them  find  employment. 

For  those  who  have  skUls  which  have  be- 
come obsolete.  thU  will  mean  retraining  For 
many  who  are  unqualified  for  anything  but 
unskilled  labor.  It  will  mean  fundamental 
education  so  that  they  can  fill  out  applica- 
tion blanks,  find  their  way  aboxrt  a  city, 
follow  instructions,  and  learn  a  trade. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  recipients  will 
continue  to  be  too  old  or  too  young  for  work 
or  blind  or  disabled  or  needed  at  home  for  the 
care  of  yoxmg  chUdren.  They  wUl  continue 
to  need  financial  assistance  as  well  as 
serrioes. 

The  new  amendments  stress  the  provision 
of  social  services  by  able  workers  with  rea- 
sonable caseloads  to  reduce  and  prevent  de- 
pendency. Self-support  Is  one  but  not  the 
only  goal.  Services  can  make  existence  1«M 
restricted  and  more  useful  for  those  whost 
poverty  or  dlsabUlty  may  have  Isolated  them 
from  the  normal  life  of  the  community. 

The  Inducement  to  SUte*  to  step  up  serv- 
ices is  very  great.  The  Federal  Government 
may  now  pay  76  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding services  which  have  been  Identified  by 
the  Secretary  as  necessary  or  desirable  for 
constructive  help.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  Investing  In  such  administrative 
costs  on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis  with  the 
States.  The  legislation  makes  It  possible  for 
a  State  to  receive  W  for  each  doUar  It  InvesU 
In  this  area. 

Similarly,  the  cosU  of  training  to  equip 
staff  with  the  knowledge  needed  to  deal 
successfully  with  complex,  individual  and 
family  problems  can  now  be  matched  at  the 
higher  level.  After  July  1.  however,  these 
extra  funds  will  be  available  only  U  the 
States  are  providing  the  minimum  package 
of   services   prescribed    by   the   Secretary 

Many  States  are  exhibiting  new  Interest 
this  year  In  the  expansion  of  their  program* 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
to  Include  needy  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

ThU  expansion  U  urgentiy  recommended 
by  thU  administration.  It  was  flrst  author- 
ixed  by  the  Ooncrwi  in  1»«1  as  a  temporary 
1-year   provUlon.     Last    year,    the   Congress 
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extended  the  authority  for  5  years.  Thsrs 
seems  to  us  no  reaaoo  why  the  Federal- 
State  program  of  assistance  to  needy  chil- 
dren should  reach  youngsters  whose  fathers 
are  dead  or  disabled  or  absent  from  the  horns 
but  reject  children  equaUy  needy  but  with 
&n  unemployed  father  In  the  family. 

In  the  16  States  where  children  of  the  un- 
employed are  receiving  AFDC  financial  as- 
sistance and  services,  the  program  has  been 
of  great  value  in  stabilizing  family  life  and 
easing  the  hardships  of  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Issue  which  has  arisen  over  the  definition  of 
unemployment  used  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan In  enacting  legislation  to  expand  its 
AFDC  program.  The  Michigan  definition 
limited  eligibility  to  children  of  unemployed 
persons  who  had  worked  in  Jobs  covered  by 
unemployment   compensation. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  WeUare  advised  us 
that  while  a  State  is  not  required  to  accept 
the  brotul  definition  of  eligibility  pKxslble 
under  the  language  of  the  Federal  law.  any 
restrictive  classification  of  potential  recipi- 
ents must  be  reasonably  related  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  prograni — namely,  aid  to 
needy  families  with  dependent  children — and 
that  the  latitude  given  the  States  by  Con- 
gress to  define  unemployment  did  not  Justify 
occupational  exclusions  even  when  presented 
under  the  guise  of  a  definition  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Other  States  affected  by  this  Federal  pol- 
icy are  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma.  Ad- 
ministrative changes  In  Its  program  are  being 
undertaken  In  Oklahoma,  and  North  Caro- 
lina is  considering  new  legislation. 

We  are  extremely  hopeful  tt^t  States  will 
take  advantage  of  still  anothCT  featxirs  In 
the  new  legflslatlon.  This  Is  the  community 
work  and  training  program  for  employable 
adults  receiving  AFDC.  Federal  support  Is 
now  available  for  asslsUmce  payments  for 
persons  assigned  to  these  programs,  which 
are  Intended  to  provide  constructive  experi- 
ence in  training  and  retraining. 

As  a  group,  assistance  recipients  are  more 
severely  handicapped  by  lack  of  education 
and  training  than  others  In  the  population. 
Therefore,  many  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
qualifications  for  such  other  programs  as 
manpower  development  and  training.  Com- 
munity vork  and  training  programs  can 
give  them  a  foundation  for  acquiring  a 
marketable  skill. 

We  are  going  throu^  a  period  of  seem- 
ingly Intense  attack  upon  welfare  opera- 
tions and  the  recipients  of  public  aid.  When 
you  consider  how  many  recipients  of  wel- 
fare endure  urban  poverty,  social  Isolation, 
and  racial  discrimination  It  should  Aoi  be 
surprising  to  And  among  them  families 
whose  behavior  does  not  fit  accepted  com- 
munity standards.  The  marvel  is  that  so 
Dfiany  of  these  deprived  families  manage 
their  small  resources  so  well.  At  no  tlnoe 
should  criticism  of  ths  program  or  of  per- 
sons receiving  assistance  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop Into  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of  needy 
persons  to  Justice  and  fair  treatment,  par- 
ticularly where  dependent  children  are 
involved. 

The  Federal  Oovemraent  and  the  States 
are  now  engaged  in  a  carefully  designed 
review  of  eligibility  in  the  AFDC  program, 
a  review  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  Both 
State  and  Federal  personnel  have  worked 
conscientiously  and  dlllgenUy  in  this  en- 
deavor. We  have  no  information  yet  on 
what  the  resiilts  of  this  very  thoroiigh  study 
will  be.  Other  studies  at  AFDC  are  also 
underway.  The  WeUare  Administration  is 
now  assembling  data  on  the  most  recent 
survey  of  the  circumstances  and  character- 
istics of  AFDC  recipients.  The  American 
PubUc  Welfare  Assooiation  wlU  soon  release 
its  new  report  on  the  program. 


Out  ct  this  increased  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  dependent  persons  and  the  social  and 
econc«nle  forces  which  affect  them  should 
come  constructive  new  proposals  for  meeting 
their  need. 

If  this  program — which  serves  more  chil- 
dren than  aU  other  child  weUare  programs 
combined — is  to  become  an  even  greater 
force  In  the  Uvee  of  the  chUdren  It  suppcHis, 
we  must  not  accept  the  ~easy  answers"  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  recipients  suffer. 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  And  many  so- 
called  "solutions"  might  only  IntfensUy  the 
hardships  of  recipient  families,  destroy  nat- 
ural family  ties,  and  deprive  the  yictims  of 
repressive  measures  of  any  hope  for  restora- 
tion to  self-sufficiency. 

As  public  weUare  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  all  the  related  professions  and 
organizations  Interested  In  the  basic  assist- 
ance programs  increase  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  stubborn  social  and  economic  prol>- 
lems  our  society  suffers,  we  will  need  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  general 
public. 

Natiu^ly,  the  public  wlU  expect  welfare 
agencies  to  make  prompt  and  effective  use  of 
the  new  legislative  measures  and  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  have  been  voted.  Results 
win  be  expected.  It  may  be  that  too  much 
win  be  expected  too  soon.  The  goal  that  we 
seek,  however.  Is  the  rehabilitation  ot  every 
person  for  whom  such  an  objective  Is  feasi- 
ble. I  am  certain  that  our  achleveraent 
would  be  far  less  U  we  underestimated  the 
potentials  of  the  social  rehabilitation  ap- 
proach. And  U  we  should  fall  short  ot  our 
goal,  we  wUl  at  least  have  made  a  better 
attempt  than  U  we  had  set  our  sights  too  low. 

At  every  step  along  this  difficult  and  chal- 
lenging road.  I  hope  that  you  wlU  make  sure 
that  the  public  Is  fully  informed  of  what 
you  are  doing  and  why  you  are  doing  it. 
There  should  be  a  clear  realization  of  the 
problems  that  need  to  be  conquered  as  weU 
as  of  the  means  employed  to  deal  with  them. 

PubUc  welfare  has  sxiffered  from  too  Uttle 
constructive  attention  and  understanding. 
Busy  with  the  thousand  demands  to  operate 
programs  with  limited  funds  and  staff  short- 
ages, welfare  workers  have  tended  to  give 
low  priority  to  the  necessity  for  enlisting 
pubUc  advice  and  community  interest  and 
support. 

PubUc  assistance  is  far  more  than  bUUons 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  recipients.  It  is  a 
program  which  has  met  family  and  individ- 
ual crises,  kept  families  Intact,  guided  chU- 
dren and  adults  to  independence,  and  aUevl- 
ated  the  hardships  and  loneliness  of  old  age 
and  dlsablUty.  l^e  success  public  welfare 
has  realized  should  be  reported  to  the  com- 
munity Just  as  fuUy  as  the  costs  and  the 
problems  It  involves. 

Let  me  remind  you,  in  summary,  that  for 
years  we  have  been  saying  that,  with  the 
necessary  legislation,  money,  time,  and  man- 
power, public  weUare  coiUd  become  one  of 
the  Nation's  strongest  poelUve  forces  In  creat- 
ing and  strengthening  family  lUe,  economic 
Independence,  and  the  Individual  well-being 
of  the  old.  the  young,  and  the  disabled. 

Now  that  we  are  being  encouraged  to  move 
along  these  lines  and  have  received  otm 
support  and  legislation,  we  must  turn  our 
words  Into  deeds. 


Tlie  Gnre  of  tiie  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  NSW   JISSKT 

nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Thur$dtt9.  Mat  It.  1963 

liT.  WIT  J. JAMS  of  Nefv  Jener-    Mr. 
Pr«Bklesit,  l«Bt  week  In  Arlington  N»^ 


tiOTial  Cemetery  President  Kennedy  dedi- 
cated a  memorial  marker  to  Ignace  Jan 
Paderewskl,  the  great  Polish  patriot  and 
musician  who  died  while  In  this  country 
in  1941.  'nils  ceremony  was  a  tribute 
to  the  man  who  served  his  nation  and 
the  world  so  well;  it  also  provides  c^cial  -. 
reo(«nition  of  the  fact  that  his  body  rests 
in  Arlington  Cemetery  until  Paderewski's 
homeland  is  once  more  free. 

Among  those  who  attended  were  many 
Polish-American  leaders,  including  Mr. 
Qeorge  Otlowski,  publisher  of  the  Polish- 
American  newspaper  in  Perth  Amboy, 
N J.  Mr.  Otlowski  has  written  a  sensi- 
tive and  very  descrii>tive  editorial  about 
the  ceremony.  He  also  reminds  us  that 
"the  simple  ceremony  on  May  9  re- 
kindled the  flickering  light  of  freedom.." 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  expresses 
the  deep  feeling  of  friendship  and  affec- 
ticn  felt  by  pet^le  of  two  great  nations. 
I  adc  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  (Mows: 

Ths  Obavx  aw  thx  Fe^ 
(By  George  Otlowski) 

The  green  hills  of  Arllngtozi  National 
Cemetery  echoed  the  duU  thud  of  a  booming 
cannon  as  It  signified  the  entrance  of  ths 
President  of  the  United  States  with  a  21- 
gxm  salute. 

Thus,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  began 
the  official  ceremonies  at  the  Paderewskl 
Memorial  on  a  clear  svinllghted  morning  of 
May  9  as  a  nMrker  was  placed  on  the 
heretofore  xinmarked  resting  place  of  the 
Polish  musician  -statesman.  Ignace  Jan 
PaderewskL 

Initiated  by  Senator  Hakkxson  Wxixiaiu 
of  New  Jersey,  the  annxial  ceremony  had  its 
birth  In  a  column  of  a  Washington  writer 
who  inspired  it. 

The  pUgrlmage — that* s  what  it  was  this 
year,  since  leaders  of  Polish  extraction  came 
from  all  over  the  country  to  pay  homage  to 
Paderewskl  and  freedom — was  given  special 
significance  by  President  Kennedy's  p>articl- 
patlon. 

Another  President  of  yesterday,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  In  ordering  Paderevskl's  burial 
In  Arlington,  stipulated  that  the  Interment 
be-  temporary  until  Poland  was  freed,  when 
Paderewskl  could  be  buried  in  his  homtiand 
with  other  PcAlsfa  patriots. 

The  simple  ceremony  on  May  9  r^lndled 
the  nickering  light  of  freedooi. 

"nle  music  and  life  of  Paderewskl  needed 
freedom  for  their  very  existence.  Even  his 
grave  needed  it. 


Sherman  Mine  in  Chiskolm,  Miiuu,  Re- 
ceives National  Safety  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  1$.  199i 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  annoimced  the  awarding  of 
one  of  the  six  "Sentinels  of  Safety" 
trophies  for  1962  to  the  Sherman  Mine 
in  Chlsholm,  Minn.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Sherman 
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Mine  for  their  excellent  and  Impressive 
accomp  llshment . 

Competlii*  with  15«  entries  in  the 
open-pit  mining  category  in  this  na- 
tional safety  compeUUon.  Sherman  won 
first  plac^-tor  achieving  the  best  J«afety 
record  for  the  calendar  year  1962.  De- 
terminaUon  of  the  best  safety  record  is 
made  by  calcxilating  the  number  of 
injury- free  man-hours  per  operation, 
and  the  mine  turning  in  the  greatest 
number  of  injury-free  man-hours  re- 
ceives the  coveted  trophy.  The  Sherman 
Mine,  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Division. 
United  SUtes  Steel  Corp  .  operated  716.- 
563  man-hours  without  a  disabling 
injury,  thus  topping  the  field  of  68  en- 
trants who  reported  injxiry-free  opera- 
tions In  the  open-pit  category.  The 
Sherman  Biine  first  entered  competition 
La  1958. 

As  a  reward  for  its  outstanding  safety 
record,  Sherman  will  be  given  posaeaslon 
of  one  of  the  famed  "Sentinels  of  Safe- 
ty" trophies  for  1  year.  The  company 
will  also  be  presented  with  a  large  green 
and  white  flag  inscribed  •'Nation«a  Safe- 
ty Competition.  1962."  to  be  flown  as  a 
triumphant  symbol  of  its  achievement. 
In  addition,  all  employees  and  ofBcials 
at  the  mining  operation  will  receive 
certificates  of  accomplishment  in  safe- 
ty. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  mine  will 
receive  a  replica  of  the  trophy  for  perma- 
nent display. 

Presentation  date  for  the  trophy  and 
the  certificates  will  be  arranged  by  agree- 
ment between  the  company  and  the  joint 
sponsors  of  the  competition — the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  American  Mining 
Congress. 


Armed  Services  Committee.  It  la  my  Im- 
pression that  the  book  should  be  useful 
to  all  Army  families  and  to  many  others 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  general  study 
of  living  conditions  in  the  Army. 


The  U.N.'s  Caik  Crisu 


Tlic  Army  rimes  Goide  to  Army  Posts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

or    FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Apra  23.  1963 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, coming  to  my  desk  the  other  day  ^m 
the   hands   of   John  Ford,   Washington 
correspondent,   was   the   recently    pub- 
lished Army  Times  Guide  to  Army  Posts, 
a  book  edited  by  Tom  Scanlan  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  great  value  to  Array 
families — in  fact  it  Is  designed  for  such 
families  who  want  to  discover  as  much 
as  they  can  about  housing,  school  and 
general  Living  conditions  at  their  next 
post.     I  have  read  with  great  interest 
about  posts  where  I  have  been  stationed 
while  I   was  in  the   armed  services  or 
which  I  visited  since  I  have  been  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  it 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  job  has  been 
done  in  putting  this  book  together  and 
a  job  very  useful  to  those  in  the  armed 
services  it  seems  to  me. 

It  Is  my  honor  to  represent  a  town 
which  is  very  much  interested  in  military 
affairs  and  so  when  I  read  the  comments 
of  this  book  I  did  so  with  the  background 
of  living  in  a  town  of  this  sort  and  hav- 
ing had  an  active  service  in  the  Army 
and   the   background  from  the  House 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    MOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  was 
considering  leglslaUon  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress to  give  the  United  Nations  $1  mil- 
lion in  order  to  keep  it  frMn  going  bank- 
rupt, a  lot  of  pros  and  cons  were  tossed 
about  on  whether  or  not  this  was  a  wise 
move  on  our  part. 

Most  will  recaU  that  the  RepubUcans 
took  the  lead  in  insisUng  that  we  should 
not  underwrite  the  financial  problems  of 
the  United  Nations  unless  or  until  the 
delinquent  member  nations  paid  their 
fair  share  of  assessments,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  and  Congo  expenses. 

Most  will  also  recall  that  those  of  us 
who  protested  the  United  States  being 
forced  into  a  position  of  almost  single- 
handedly  supporUng  the  United  Nations, 
without  any  guarantee  of  like  effort 
made  by  other  member  nations  were 
accused  of  trying  to  wreck  the  UJJ. 

It  is  fairly  clear  by  now  that  those 
who  helped  bring  about  this  financial 
crisis  have  not  as  yet  indicated  any  sense 
of  resixjnslblllty  toward  this  organiza- 
tion, even  though  they  continue  to  use 
its  facilities  for  propagsmda  purposes, 
among  other  things. 

It  Is  also  fairly  clear  by  now  that  the 
United  Nations  carries  within  it  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction — regardless 
of  how  hard  anyone  tries  to  gloss  over 
this  fact,  or  how  valiantly  those  who 
support  the  organization  for  Its  worth- 
while goals  refuse  to  admit  It. 

The  World  Court  advisory  opinion, 
which  was  to  have  solved  the  financial 
problems  of  the  Ul?.,  has — as  many  of 
us  knew — failed  to  achieve  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  say  here  and  now  that 
many  small  and  poor  nations  made  a 
valiant  effort  to  do  their  share  in  making 
pledges  or  switual  payments  in  order  to 
match  U.S.  contributions.  They  deserve 
a  lot  of  credit  for  this  effort. 

The  large  nations  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  who  have  not  been  willing  to 
foot  their  share  of  the  bills,  deserve  more 
censure  thjm  anyone  seems  willing  to  aim 
in  their  direction. 

Sooner  or  later  the  financial  problems 
of  the  United  Nations  will  once  again  be 
brought  before  the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I 
am  equally  certain  that  the  olc*.  charges 
of  some  trying  to  wreck  the  UJ^.  will  be 
rehashed.  But  this  time  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  public  will  be  so  gullible  as 
to  swallow  that  kind  of  political  propa- 
ganda so  readily.  Either  the  charter 
will  have  to  be  amended,  or  the  duties 
and  reeponsibilitles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— as  a  worldwide  organization — will 


have  to  be  more  clearly  delineated.  We 
would  all  hope  that  this  effort  would  be 
made  within  the  organization,  rather 
than  It  being  forced  upon  them  from  the 
outside. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
14  carried    an   editorial   entitled    "The 
UJJ.'s  Cash  Crisis"  pretty  fairly  analyzes 
the  problems  as  well  as  the  possibilities 
for  the  future  of  the  United  Nations     I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  and  ask  iinanimous 
consent  that  It  be  included  in  its  en- 
tirety  with   my   remarks   today   in   the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 
I  From  the  Wa«hlngtoii  (DC.)   BvenJng  SUr, 
May  14.  19«3| 
Thk  U  N.'s  Cash  Ousts 
The  special  session  being  convened  today 
by   the  General    Assembly   Is  a   rattxer  des- 
perate   thing.     lU  objective   Is   to  save  the 
United   Nations   from    the   bankruptcy   that 
wlU  surely  hit  It   unless  Its  financially  de- 
linquent members  have  a  change  of  heart 
and  start  paying  what  they  owe. 

These  members  Include  the  Soviet  bloc, 
most  of  the  Arab  States  and  sxich  other 
countries  as  France.  Belgium,  and  Portxigal. 
Up  to  now  they  have  steadfastly  declined  to 
meet  their  assessed  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
UJf.'s  peacekeeping  operations.  In  either  the 
Congo  or  the  Middle  Bast  or  both.  As  a 
resxilt,  with  the  op>eratlons  Involving  an  out- 
lay of  over  Sia  million  a  month,  the  world 
organisation  Is  running  deeper  and  deeper 
In  the  red.  to  the  point  of  real  financial 
crisis. 

The  situation  has  been  taken  care  of  thvis 
far  with  budgetary  juggling,  extra  contribu- 
tions from  the  United  States,  and  a  $200 
mUUon  U.N.  bond  issue,  half  of  which  has 
been  bought  up  by  our  Government.  But 
all  such  Improvlslons  and  stopgap  measures 
are  Inadequate  at  beet,  and  they  have  about 
run  their  course.  By  way  of  example,  In- 
fluential voice*  In  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  have  been  warning  that  Ameri- 
can largess  has  lU  llmlU  and  that  our 
country  Is  going  to  stop  footing  most  of  a 
bill  that  others — particularly  the  Soviet 
Union — arc  defaulting  on. 

This  warning  is  well  supported  by  the 
World  Ooxirfs  9-to-8  "advisory  opinion."  as 
handed  down  last  July,  holding  that  all  U.N. 
members  are  obligated  to  meet  special  as- 
sessments to  finance  emergency  action  like 
that  In  the  Congo.  In  reality,  however,  the 
opinion  Is  unenforceable  and  cannot  bind 
any  power  choosing  to  Ignore  It  or  deny  Its 
validity,  as  the  Soviets  have  done.  At  most, 
therefore.  It  has  value  only  to  the  extent 
that  ft  may  exercise  some  moral  suasion  or 
be  used  effectively  In  the  field  of  propaganda. 
Beyond  that.  In  terms  of  specific  action, 
there  appears  to  be  little  that  can  be  done 
to  make  delinquent  -members  pay  up.  True, 
the  General  Assembly  might  vote  to  deprive 
them  of  their  voting  rights,  but  such  a 
penalty  co\ild  bring  about  the  breakup  of 
the  world  organization.  The  breakup  may 
come  anyhow.  Certainly  the  United  Nations 
cannot  survive  as  a  bankrupt. 
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Students  Orgaiuze  for  Atlantic  Union 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  students 

from  Georgetown  University  established 

on  May  9  an  organization  to  work  for 

the  Atlantic   Union  of   freedom-loving 


peoples.  They  passed  a  resolution 
urging  action  on  Atlantic' Union,  as  did 
chapter  No.  1  at  American  University. 
The  purpose  of  the  Young  Federalists 
is: 

The  purpose  of  the  Young  Federalists  U  to 
further  the  understanding  of  federalism 
among  students  and  to  advocate  a  federa^ 
Uon  of  Atlantic  nations  to  be  buUt  oo  the 
foundaUons  of  NATO.  Through  Federal 
Union,  Inc  they  are  affiliated  with  the  In- 
ternational Movement  for  AUanUc  Union, 
which  Includes  on  lU  honorary  councU  such 
Atlantic  leaders  as  the  two  former  Secre- 
taries General  of  NATO,  Lord  Ismay  and 
Paul -Henri  Spaak;  Prince  Bemhard  o*  the 
Netherlands;  former  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  Anthony  Eden,  and  present  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  Lester  B.  Pearson; 
former  Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Hsrter 
and  former  Under  Secretary  at  State  Will 
Clayton  of  the  United  States;  and  former 
foreign  ministers  Oaetano  Martlno  of  Italy 
and  Helnrlch  von  Brentano  of  Germany. 

The  resolution  of  the  Georgetown 
group  is  as  follows: 

RcBOLunoN  or  GxoacrrowN  UNrvERsrrr 
Chattsk,  Toxtno  FDzaAUBTS  roB  Atlantic 
Union 

Whereas  the  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO 
nations,  comprising  more  than  90  cltliens 
offlclaUy  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
NATO  countries  but  with  power  only  to 
recommend.  Aeetlng  In  Parts  In  January 
1962,  called  for  the  creation  within  10  years 
of  "a  true  Atlantic  Community,"  expressing 
in  pwUtlcal  forms  the  growing  Interdepend- 
ence of  the  Atlantic  peoples;  and  set  down 
as  Its  major  recommendations  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission,  representing 
the  governments  of  the  NATO  nations,  to 
prepare  and  propose  a  program  for  that  pur- 
pose; and 

Whereas  former  UH.  Secretary  of  State 
Herter.  the  elected  president  of  the  1962 
Atlantic  ConvenUon  of  NATO  naUons,  U 
urging  that  the  major  recommendation  of 
that  convention  be  Implemented;   and 

Whereas  we  believe  with  Dean  Eugene  V. 
Roetow  of  the  Law  School  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity— "No  line  of  action  available  to  our  for- 
eign policy  could  more  effectively  Improve 
o\ir  security  as  a  nation.  Our  Government 
should  take  the  lead  In  carrying  out  this 
recommendation;"  and 

Whereas  as  the  Internal  and  external  re- 
lations of  NATO  become  more  painfully 
and  dangerously  entangled,  there  Is  a  wid- 
ening demand  for  action  to  be  taken 
promptly  to  change  the  confusion  and  weak- 
ness of  our  acknowledged  but  unlmple- 
mented  Interdependence  Into  the  strength 
of  unity:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Georgetown.  University 
chapter.  Young  Federalists  for  Atlantic 
Union,  thU  9th  day  of  May,  1963,  That  we 
support  the  Atlantic  Convention  of  NATO 
Nations  In  Its  call  upon  the  governments  of 
the  NATO  countries,  and  In  particular  call 
upon  the  Government  of  our  own  country, 
to  appoint  members  of  a  special  govern- 
mental commission  on  Atlantic  unity  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment;  and  be  It 

Resolved,  further.  That  we  formally  ex- 
press the  hope  that  this  special  govern- 
mental commission  •n  Atlantic  unity  will 
give  prompt  and  full  consideration  to  the 
possibility  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  At- 
lantic federation;  and,  finally,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  to  the  president  of 
and  aU  delegates  to  the  Atlantic  Convention 
of  NATO  Nations. 

RxLXN  Bill, 
Acting  Secretary. 
Mat  0,  1963. 


And  the  resolution  ot  the  American 
University  group  states: 
RBSOLunosr  or  Ambucam  Uwivbwitt  Chaf- 

Tm,  No.  1,  TocNO  Fbdckalist  fob  Atian- 

Tic  Union 

WhM-eas  the  Atlantic  Citizens  Convention, 
held  January  8-20,  1962,  In  Paris,  with  90 
delegates  from  14  NATO  countries,  urged, 
as  Its  major  recommendation,  the  creation 
of  a  special  governmental  commission  to 
propose  organizational  changes  for  NATO; 
and 

WhereM  former  TJB.  Secretary  of  State 
Herter,  the  elected  president  of  that  conven- 
tion. Is  urging  that  the  major  recommenda- 
tion of  that  convention  be  Implemented; 
and 

Whereas  the  Internal  and  external  rela- 
tions of  NATO  have  become  painfully  and 
dangerously  tangled;  and  there  Is  a  widen- 
ing demand  that  action  be  taken  to  change 
the  confusion  and  weakness  of  our  intw- 
dependence  Into  unity  and  strength:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Young  Federalists  for 
Atlantic  Union  Chapter  No.  1,  American 
University,  That  we  support  the  Atlantic 
Citizens  Convention  In  Its  call  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment to  draw  up  plans  before  the  end  <rf 
1963  for  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  Com- 
munity suitably  organized  to  meet  the  poli- 
tical, military,  and  economic  challenges  of 
this  era;  that  to  this  end  we  urge  the  ap- 
pointment, within  the  earliest  practicable 
period,  of  a  special  government  commis- 
sion on  Atlantic  unity. 

Jos  Cavinato,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  7.  1963. 


The  Wheal  Referendam — Farmers  To 
Make  Free  Choice,  and  This  WiU  Be 
Final 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional wheat  referendum  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday,  May  21.  Farmers  then 
will  be  making  a  very  important  decision. 
They  will  cast  their  ballots  in  a  free  and 
democratic  electiwi  to  determine  the  level 
of  wheat  prices  in  1964. 

If  66%  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers 
vote  "yes"  the  1964  price  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  production  will  be  $2  a 
bushel.  If  they  vote  "no"  there  will  be 
no  restriction  on  production,  surpluses 
will  build  up  again,  and  the  support  price 
will  be  only  $1.25  a  bushel — and  that  only 
for  those  who  abide  by  their  acreage  al- 
lotments. Those  who  do  not  stay  within 
their  planting  allocations  will  have  no 
price  protection  at  alL  With  a  "no" 
vote  and  no  effective  production  adjust- 
ment, supplies  would  be  such  that,  farm 
economists  predict,  the  market  price  for 
wheat  may  drop  as  low  as  $1  a  bushel. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  bill  which  gave 
farmers  the  opportunity  to  decide  the 
kind  of  program — and,  therefore,  the 
price  levels— which  they  will  operate  un- 
der for  the  1964  crop  of  wheat. 

This  law  was  sponsored  and  supported 
by  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  farm- 


ers are  entitled  to  a  fair  level  of  income 
along  with  others  of  our  citizens. 

Those  out  of  the  Congress  who  expose 
our  efforts  to  assure  reasonable  and 
stable  income  for  wheat  farmers,  in  a 
program  that  also  forestalls  production 
of  wasteful  and  costly  surpluses,  have 
created  considerable  confusion  about  the 
Congress  hanging  that  basic  law. 

Wheat  fanners  are  being  told  that  if 
they  vote  down  the  present  program, 
the  Congress  will  pass  a  new  pie-in-the-. 
sky  type  of  wheat  program  for  the  1964 
crop.  This  is  pure  demagogery.  I 
hope  that  no  wheat  producer  will  be  mis- 
led. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  give  the 
House  an  example  of  what  hi4>pened 
under  very  similar  circumstances  in  the 
most  important  crop  grown  in  my  home 
State — tobacco. 

On  that  occasion.  In  1938,  tobacco 
growers  in  the  Flue-cured  belt  decided 
they  did  not  need  mailceting  quotas  any 
more.  Not  a  majority  of  them  but 
enough  voted  "no"  so  that  marketing 
quotas  were  defeated  for  the  1939  crop. 
The  resulting  overproduction — ^plus  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  buyers  because 
of  impending  war  in  Europe — resulted  in 
Just  cme  thing:  the  mai^et  colls^Med. 
Things  got  so  bad  that  in  the  two  Ctiro- 
linas,  where  the  crop  was  still  to  be  sold, 
the  markets  were  closed  entirely  by  the 
respective  Governors. 

Congress  took  the  position  that,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  tobticco  farmers 
had  voted  their  own  ruin,  they  had  made 
their  own  free  choice,  and  the  Congress 
did  not  interfere  with  the  will  of  the  pro- 
ducers. 

A  referendum  was  subsequently  sched- 
uled to  determine  maiiteting  quotas  for  , 
the  1940  crop.  When  this  time  came, 
growers  knew  then  for  certain  what  they 
wsmted — and  so  did  everybody  else.  Even 
businessmen  in  parts  of  the  Carolinas 
to<*  out  paid  newspaper  space  and 
bought  radio  time  to  urge  a  "yes"  vote. 
The  growers  did  vote  "yes"— 90  per- 
cent of  them.  And  in  every  referendum 
since  that  time  Flue-cured  tobacco  grow- 
ers have  voted  overwhelmingly  for  mar- 
keting quotas  with  price  protection. 
They  have  not  made  Uie  same  mistake 
twice. 

Wheatgrowers  never  have  voted  down 
marketing  quotas. 

,  The  choice  they  have  on  May  21  is 
exactly  the  same  one  they  have  had  in 
every  previous  referendum — marketing 
quotas  with  a  relatively  high  level  of 
price  supports,  or  no  quotas  and  price 
supports  at  50  percent  of  parity  to  co- 
operators  who  plant  within  their  acreage 
allotments. 

Propaganda  that  the  new  law  estab- 
lishes quotas  in  bushels  is  imtrue.  Quo- 
tas are  on  an  acreage  basis,  as  they 
alwdys  have  been. 

Bushels  are  used  only  to  compute  the 
producer's  eligibility  for  the  $2  price  sup- 
port— exactly  as  they  are  used  to  com-  ^ 
pute  payments  for  farmers  under  the 
voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
grams in  effect  in  1963. 

This  is  in  fact  the  most  nonrestrlctlve 
quota  law  the  Congress  ever  has  written. 
It  will  give  wheat  farmers  a  choice — at 
their    own    option — whether    to    plant 
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wheat  or  feed  grains  on  their  wheat  acre- 
age, or  wheat  on  their  feed  grain  acre- 
Age.  No  other  quota  program  in  history 
has  provided  »uch  freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  my  policy  In 
the  past  never  to  tell  a  farmer  how  he 
ought  to  vote  In  a  program  referendum, 
and  this  is  my  policy  today.  However, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  CoMiinittee  oh 
Agriculture.  I  do  feel  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  wheat  farmers  are  not  misled  by 
jdemagogery. 

Regardless  of  how  Uve  farmers  may 
vote  on  May  21.  the  law  has  been  passed 
and  the  die  is  cast  for  the  1964  crop  of 
wheat.  A  "no"  vote  in  the  referendum 
will  destroy  the  price  protection  for  the 
1964  crop  and  the  income  of  wheat  farm- 
ers will  fall  to  bankruptcy  levels. 

There  Is  no  plan  to  write  a  new  wheat 
law  for  the  1964  crop.  No  cme  has  come 
fc^irard  with  a  better  program  than  that 
now  being  presented  in  the  referendum. 
The  Congress  has  met  its  responsibility 
to  wheat  farmers.  The  determination 
on  the  level  of  1964  wheat  production  and 
prices  now  Is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  themselves. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  favor  no  Government 
controls  as  such,  on  agriculture.  I  do 
approve  of  the  Govsrnment  providing 
the  machinery  which  farmers  may 
vise,  at  their  own  election,  to  hold 
their  production  In  line  with  mau-ket  re- 
quirements, as  industry  adjusts  its  out- 
put to  market  demands.  I  favor  Gov- 
ernment price  stabilizaUon  programs  tor 
food  and  fiber  only  where  farmers  ap- 
prove and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
sxich  producUon  adjustments  programs 
as  will  prevent  market  gluts,  the  pUing 
up  of  siirpluees  and  large  costs  to  tax- 
payers. Farm  programs  erf  the  last  30 
years  have  proved  that  when  farmers  re- 
ceive reasonable  tnccane  the  efficiency  of 
agriculture  increases  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  so  that  today  Americans  are 
the  best  fed  people  the  world  over  and 
they  pay  a  smaller  part  of  their  Income 
for  food  than  any  other  people  anywhere. 


A   Rebattal  oa   th*  Federal  Badfet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  Nrw  jntsxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
an  article  entitled  "The  Real  Truth 
About  the  Federal  Budget,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  I9<a  issue  of  the 
Reader's  EWgest.  In  this  article  the  edi- 
tors of  the  magazine  purport  to  reveal 
"shocking  facts"  about  the  budget  which 
the  taxpayers  allegedly  have  not  been 
told.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  in  all  fair- 
ness, the  responsible  ofScials  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  have  an  op- 
portunity and  a  forum  to  reply  to  the 
allegations  made  in  this  article.  I  there- 
fore contacted  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  obtained  from  them  the  following 


communication    which   I   conmiend    to 
you: 

COMMXma    0»    AJT    ACTKU    D«    THB    RRAOaKB 

I>iBKT  rom  Uat  1<M3.  Tia  EUai.  Tkuth 
About  th«  Pxdkkai.  Buwarr"  (P»-  40  to  64) 
The  arUcle.  "The  Kenl  Truth  Aboat  the 
Federal  Budget."  U  awenttaUy  «  oompUe-tlon 
at  haif-truth*  which  together  «um  up  to  » 
very  misleading  Ttww  ot  the  Federal  finan- 
cial situation.  An  eztraragant  um  la  made 
In  the  article  o<  color  words,  and  many  things 
are  left  unsaid  which  would  not  serve  the 
writer's  purpoee. 

The  editors  ot  the  Digest  have  said  In  the 
subtitle  of  the  article:  "Here  are  the  shock- 
ing facU  that  taxpayers  have  not  been  told.~ 
What  la  said  in  the  article  seems  shocking, 
primarily  because  so  much  of  the  Informa- 
tion glTen  U  misleading  and  has  been  lifted 
out  ot  perspective  and  context.  The  article 
doe*  not  set  forth  any  facta  that  were  not 
made  public  In  the  Budget  document. 

STHt  OT  TUX  BTTDCrr  MTD  THX  PUBLIC  VtTT 

With  reepect  to  the  budget  In  general,  the 
arUcle  maintains  that  (1)  the  total  of  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditure*  Is  higher 
than  any  previous  President  has  "dared"  to 
propose,  (2)  our  naUonal  delH  has  "swollen" 
to  more  than  $300  billion,  resulting  In  high 
Interest  charges  and  Inflation,  and  (3)  non- 
defense  spending  has  "soared"  under  the 
present  administration. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  our 
economy  is  larger,  and  our  population 
greater,  than  under  any  prcTlous  Preetdent. 
By  the  end  ot  fiscal  19«4.  there  wlU  be  10 
mlUlon  more  AmerlMins  than  there  were  the 
day  President  Kennedy  took  office.  This 
means  that  we  will  add  to  the  United  States 
In  this  short  time  more  people  than  half 
the  population  of-  Canada. 

There  Is  no  mention  of  th*  fact  that  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  rising  population  mean 
an  Increasing  Federal  workload.  For 
example,  between  the  fiscal  years  1902  and 
1904.  the  number  of  tax  returns  will  rise  a.S 
p)ercent;  the  volume  of  maU  will  grow  6.4 
percent;  visitors  to  our  national  parks  will 
Increase  by  7  percent;  the  number  of  Tet- 
ercuis  or  survivors  receiving  pensions  will 
rise  by  10  percent:  aircraft  landings  and 
takeoffs  at  airports  with  Federal  towers  will 
go  up  by  11  percent;  beneficiaries  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  program  will 
Increase  by  18  percent;  the  nvunber  of 
patents  granted  will  rise  by  20  percent;  and 
passports  Issued  will  Increase  by  2S  percent. 
There  Ls  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  about 
SO  percent  of  the  "swollen"  public  debt  was 
Incurred  during  wartime,  and  that  Federal 
debt  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
has  grown  very  modestly  ( 18  percent)  com- 
pared with  the  growth  In  State- local  net 
debt  (400  percent),  corporate  net  debt  (304 
percent) ,  or  personal  net  debt  (S8a  percent) . 
There  U  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral nondefense  spending  in  the  administra- 
tive budget  Is  a  smaller  proportion  of  gross 
national  product  than  It  was  In  1939  and 
1940,  and  is  the  same  proportion  of  gross  na- 
tional product  BS  it  was  in  1959. 

There  Is  the  misleading  implication  that 
the  President  went  back  on  his  word  that. 
"I  will  hold  total  expenditures  for  all  other 
pxirpoees  (than  defense,  space,  and  interest 
on  the  debt)  below  this  year's  level."  Im- 
mediately after  quoting  this  pledge,  the 
article  cites  figures  which  split  expenditures 
simply  between  national  defense  and  all 
other  expenditures,  with  the  result  that  ''all 
other"  Is  shown  as  rising  by  $3  billion.  This 
$3  billion  (actually  91  8  billion)  Includes  an 
Increase  of  12.1  billion  for  space  and  Interest. 
Thus  the  article  seeks  to  imply  that  the 
President  violated  his  pledge  when  the  facts 
are  otherwise.  It  also  falls  to  mention  the 
fact  that,  apart  from  defense,  space,  and 
interest,  budget  expenditures  for  all  other 


programs  will  Increase  less  between  1961  and 
1904  than  they  did  between  1958  and  1961. 
Further,  there  Is  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
defense,  space,  and  Interest  account  for 
more  than  "JO  percent  of  the  Increase  in 
expenditures  since    1961. 

Finally,  the  article  indicates  that  Federal 
budget  deficits  have  eroded  more  than  half 
the  pre-World  War  n  value  of  money,  sav- 
ings, and  social  security.  In  this  reepect  the 
article  erroneously  assumes  that  there  Ls  a 
direct  relationship  between  Federal  admin- 
istrative budget  deficits  and  a  reduction  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  For  example,  since 
1958  there  have  been  deficits  In  5  of  the 
6  years.  Yet  wholesale  prices  are  now  lower 
than  In  19S8.  while  consumer  prices  have 
rinn  lees  than  any  Uke  period  since  World 
Warn. 

DESCLOSmiE  0»  THX  FtJLl.  SCOPX  OF  COVKKNUXirr 
SFXNCINO 

The  article  Implies  that  the  President's 
biulget  falls  to  disclose  the  full  scope  of 
Government  spending.  In  particular  It 
criticizes  (1)  bookkeeping  practices  which, 
it  alleges,  reduce  923.6  billion  of  public 
enttf-prlse  fund  expenditures  to  $3.6  billion 
by  "juggling  and  consignment  of  huge  losses 
to  Umbo."  (2)  the  fact  that  proposed  sale 
of  assets  Ls  taken  into  account  In  comput- 
ing the  net  expenditures  of  Oovcmment 
enterprises,  and  (3)  the  fact  that  $28  billion 
worth  of  trust  fund  pajrments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  administrative  budget. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  ^3.6  bUUon  of  public 
enterprise  fund  expenditures  are  clearly  dis- 
closed, both  in  great  detail  In  the  budget 
appendix,  and  In  a  summary  tabulation  on 
page  333  of  the  budget  document  Itself.  The 
two  Kennedy  budgets  have  provided  a  special 
analysis  covering  the  public  enterprise  funds 
(Special  Analysis  B,  page  332  of  the  1964 
budget),  a  fuller  disclosure  than  was  made 
in  previous  budgets. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  difference  between  the 
$23.6  bUUon  gross  expenditures  and  the  $3.5 
blUlon  net  expenditures  of  the  public  enter- 
prise funds  represents  receipts,  rather  than 
"huge  loeses"  consigned  to  Umbo.  These 
recelpU  of  $19.9  bUUon  consist  of  $16.2  bU- 
Uon of  hard  cash  coming  into  the  Treasury 
from  the  operations  of  the  funds,  and  $3.7 
billion  of  receipts  from  appropriated  funds 
which  do  business  with  the  public  enterprise 
funds. 

Thus  the  budget  Is  making  an  honest  dLs- 
dosxire  of  the  expenditures  which  are  charge- 
able to  the  taxpayer:  It  would  be  dishonest 
to  leave  the  Impression  that  aU  of  the  $23.5 
billion  must  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Similarly,  there  Is  no  concealment  in  the 
budget  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
proposes  to  step  up  the  sale  of  Oovemment 
assets,  such  as  mortgages  and  other  loans. 
With  respect  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, not  only  do  the  schedules  In  the 
budget  disclose  the  situation,  but  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  message  specifically  observed 
that  the  proposed  reduction  In  net  payments 
for  1964  results  largely  from  anticipated  sub- 
stantial sales  of  cotton.  Certainly  it  is  sound 
fiscal  practice  to  dispose  of  unneeded  assets, 
and  to  obtain  cash  therefor.  And  It  is  sound 
budgetary  practice  to  disclose  the  adminis- 
tration's Intentions  with  respect  to  asset 
sales.  The  budget  correctly  reflects  the 
President's  proposal  to  Increase  the  sale  of 
assets  such  as  mortgages  and  oonunoditles. 
The  projected  sale  of  mortgages  Is  soundly 
supported  by  experience  In  the  current  year, 
when  actual  sales  are  running  far  ahead  of 
est^nates  and  are  expected  to  be  more  than 
double  the  estimates  for  1963  Included  In 
the  budget. 

It  Is  especially  ironic  to  find  the  Reader's 
Digest  author  alleging  that  $28  billion 
worth  of  trust  fund  payments  failed  "to  see 
the  light  of  day  in  the  admlnUtrative 
budget."     Rather  than  concealing  the  trust 
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fund    expenditures,    the    Kennedy    budgeU 
have  given  more  emphasis  to  them  than  ever 
before  In  American  budget  hUtory.     The  $28 
billion  of  trust  fund  expendltvires  are  spe- 
cifically  shown    m    the    budget   message   on 
page  9  of  the  1964  budget.     In  keeping  with 
recommendations  of  a  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee  and  other  private  groups, 
the  President  emphasizes  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage the  consolidated  fund  total,  which  In- 
cludes both  the  administrative  budget  and 
the  trust  funds,  and  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  provides  a  more  complete  pic- 
ture of  governmental  activities  than  does  the 
administrative  budget.     The  Reader's  Digest 
article  Is  also  In  error  in  falling  to  eliminate 
the    duplication    Involved    In    payments   be- 
tween the  funds— a  duplication  of  $4.2  bil- 
lion.    The   elimination    of   this    duplication 
and    other    adjustments    makes    the    correct 
total    spending   figure   $1226    billion    rather 
than    the   $127.6    billion    mentioned    In    the 
article. 

DiBCLosuRX  or  coMMmiKNTS  ov  ruToax 

SPKNDINO 

The  article  makes  the  point  that  expendi- 
ture figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  since 
the  Oovemment  will  commit  itself  during 
fiscal  year  1964  for  certain  spending  In  future 
years;  the  author  seeks  to  make  the  reader 
believe  that  the  budget  conceals  this  situa- 
tion. He  also  Implies  that  there  is  some- 
thing deceiUul  about  seeking  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  which  will  lead  to  futxue 
spending.  Furthermore,  he  would  appar- 
ently like  to  have  the  reader  believe  that  ex- 
penditures and  new  obligatlonal  authority 
are  the  same  thing,  even  though  they  are 
quite  different. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  Federal  budget  it 
Is  necessary  to  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween expenditures  and  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority. It  is  an  essential  featvire  of  sound 
fiscal  control  that  Congress  must  grant  au- 
thority before  Government  agencies  may 
•  enter  into  obligations  leading  to  future 
spending.  This  authority  Is  requested  and 
granted  by  Congress  in  the  form  of  new  ob- 
ligatlonal authority.  Expenditures  occur  as 
the  Government  pays  for  goods  and  services 
received  under  the  obllgaUons  previously  In- 
curred. The  two  transactions  are  quite  dif- 
ferent; their  sums  cannot  be  added  and  the 
amounts  of  each.  In  any  one  year,  have  no 
direct  relationship.  Expenditures  In  1964 
wlU  be  based  partly  on  new  obligatlonal  au- 
thority provided  in  1964  and  partly  on  new 
obligatlonal  authority  provided  In  earlier 
years.  New  obligatlonal  authority  provided 
in  1964  win  be  spent  partly  In  1964  and 
partly  In  later  years.  To  add  together  1964 
new  obligatlonal  authority  and  expendltxires 
Is  like  saying  that  a  dollar  contains  10  dimes 
or  20  nickels,  for  a  total  of  $3. 

Contrary  to  the  implication  In  the  article, 
the  budget  makes  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  new  obligatlonal  authority 
which  the  President  has  requested.  This 
shows  In  the  detailed  tables  and  In  summary 
tables,  and  the  President's  budget  message 
has  a  separate  section  (p.  28)  discussing  the 
new  obligatlonal  authority  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  recommending.  All  of  the  figures 
which  the  article  mentions  with  respect  to 
new  obligatlonal  authivlty  and  future  com- 
mitments are  taken  from  the  budget  docu- 
ment. 

It  should  have  been  obvious  to  the  author 
that  some  of  the  requested  new  obligatlonal 
authority  cannot  be  spent  in  the  year  In 
which  It  Is  granted.  There  Is  necessarily  a 
substantial  tlmelag  between  commitments 
and  expenditures  for  many  of  the  things  that 
the  Government  buys.  For  example,  a  nu- 
clear powered  submarine  cannot  be  ordered 
and  delivered  In  the  same  fiscal  year;  either 
can  the  construction  of  a  new  office  building 
t>e  undertaken  and  completed  within  the 
same  fiscal  year.  Surely  the  author  would 
not  have  the  Oovemment  depart  from  the 
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sound  financial  poUcy  of  making  expendi- 
tures only  as  the  service  Is  performed  or  the 
goods  delivered.  He  would  doubtless  view 
with  alarm  any  Presidential  proposal  to 
spend  within  the  same  fiscal  year  all  of  the 
new  obligatlonal  authority  he  is  requesting. 

THE  MATTER  OF  BACK-DOOH  SPENDING 

At  several  places  In  the  article,  there  Is  an 
attack  upon  so-called  back-door  spending 
with  the  Indication  that  Is  It  deceitful,  that 
It  Is  used  to  conceal  costs,  that  It  Is  a  devise 
to  which  President  Kennedy  clings  despite  Its 
being  termed  "fiscal  Instmity"  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hoxise  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  that  It  Is  a  devise  for  bypassing 
Congress. 

Back-door  spending  does  not  bypass  Con- 
gress. It  comes  about  when  Congress  de- 
cides to  make  new  obligatlonal  authority 
available  for  a  progrem  In  substantive  leg- 
islation considered  by  legislative  com- 
mittees rather  than  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  practice  was  Instituted  In 
the  Hoover  administration  In  1932.  Such 
legislation  normally  is  considered  by 
four  congressional  committees:  the  sub- 
stantive committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
and  generally  a  conference  committee.  In 
this  process.  It  would  go  twice  to  the  floor  of 
each  House  of  Congress. 

Back-door  spending  grows  out  of  con- 
gressional procedtires  and  rules  over  which 
the  executive  branch  has  little  control.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, the  President  propjssed  in  some  cases 
a  switch  from  back-door  spending  to  ordi- 
nary appropriations,  but  Congress  switched 
back  to  back-door  spending.  In  general, 
the  practice  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  been  to  seek  ordinary  appropriations 
(front-door  spending)  for  new  programs, 
and  to  follow  whichever  legislative  route  the 
Congress  had  previously  established  for  the 
continuation  of  older  programs.  Which 
committees  Congress  uses  to  examine  and 
bring  to  the  floor  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  programs  and  monetary  author- 
izations Is  a  matter  primarily  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congress  and  Is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  administration. 

The  budget  makes  an  open  and  full  dis- 
closure of  all  spending,  including  so-called 
back-door  spending.  The  spending  which 
Is  covered  by  that  term  Is  Included  within 
the  various  budget  schedules  and  within  the 
budget  totals.  There  Is  no  concealment,  no 
coverup,  no  hiding  of  any  of  the  facts. 

Noting  that  capital  Is  being  requested  tor 
the  Export-Import  Bank  In  1963  and  not  In 
1964,  the  article  alleges  that  the  adminis- 
tration for  this  reason  is  claiming  a  $2  bU- 
llon  saving  In  1964.  There  has  been  no  claim 
of  savings  In  this  or  any  other  case  where 
new  obligatory  authority  Is  lower  In  1964 
than  In  1963.  It  Is  cvistomary  for  some  pro- 
grams to  be  flnanced  In  one  year  and  not 
In  others. 

With  respect  to  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  article  alleges  that  It 
had  a  $13.7  billion  spending  authority  last 
year  and  all  but  $300  million  of  this  was 
through  the  back  door.  Actually,  about 
$0.7  blUlon  of  the  $13.7  billion  mentioned 
In  the  article  were  provided  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress before  President  Kennedy  took  office, 
much  of  It  during  President  Elsenhower's 
administration.  A  substantial  portion  of 
the  figures  mentioned  represent  balances 
accumulated  from  the  past,  which  have  al- 
ready been  obligated  or  conunltted  for  loans 
and  other  activities,  but  on  which  the  draw- 
down has  not  finally  occurred. 

Again,  the  article  says  that  "the  Com- 
modity Credit  Cori>oratlon  •  •  •  will  ac- 
txially  obligate  $9.6  billion,  mostly  back-door 
borrowing  •  •  •.-  This  Is  a  false  statement. 
In  fact,  mc»e  than  half  of  the  CCC  obliga- 
tion mentioned  will  be  financed  by  receipts 
of  the  CCC  from  fanners,  buyers  of  com- 
modities and  others.    All  COC  financing  In 


recent  years,  beyond  Its  own  revenues,  has 
been  from  congressional  appropriations.  It 
has  not  had  back-door  financing  In  this 
administration  or  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
previous   administration. 

The  article  further  indicates  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  tried  to  shove  through  enact- 
ment of  $30.9  billion  of  back-door  spending 
authority  and  got  $20.1  billion  worth.  The 
$30.9  billion  figure  Is  actually  quite  mis- 
leading. It  apparently  Includes  some  Items 
for  which  the  administration  never  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  Congress  for  back-door 
spending,  some  of  which  are  In  effect  a 
dupUcate  counting  in  part  of  fvinds  other- 
wise available,  and  some  which  cover  a  4  or 
5  year  period. 

SOMK    CRmCISMS    IN    THK    ABTICLX 

The  article  Indicates  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  to  place  the  Rviral  Elec- 
trification Administration  on  a  revolving 
fund  basis  would  enable  the  REA  to  bypass 
the  Congress  and  cause  an  immediate  loss 
to  the  taxpayers  of  $161  million.  In  truth, 
the  proposed  REA  legislation  Involves 
neither  any  bypassing  of  the  Congress  nor 
any  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  Under  It  the  loan 
repayments  received  wlU  be  usable  only  as 
authorized  by  Congress  annually,  and  the 
amount  of  new  money  requested  from  the 
Congress  for  the  REA  program  has  been 
reduced  by  the  expected  loan  repayments. 
The  proposal  has  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
amount  of  the  budget  surplus  or  deficit,  on 
the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  «■  on  the 
sonount  which  the  taxpayers  now  or  subse- 
quently will  be  called  upon  to  pay.  The 
charge  that  the  proposal  means  a  loss  to  the 
taxpayers  Is  wholly  In  error. 

The  article  Is  critical  of  the  defense  pro- 
duction fund  which  has  accumulated  stock- 
piles of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and 
has  Incurred  net  losses  In  connection  with  • 
some  of  Its  operations.  This  fimd  was  cre- 
ated and  given  Its  capital  of  $2.1  billion  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  some  13  years  ago. 
The  law  creating  It  recognized  specifically 
that  It  would  not  be  self -s\istalning,  and  that 
there  would  be  ultimate  losses;  In  fact  the 
law  provided  for  "probable  net  cost"  to  be  a  * 
significant  factor  In  measuring  and  determin- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  fund  could  enter 
Into  commitments  In  the  area  of  defense 
production. 

WhUe  some  of  the  commitments  and  ex- 
penditures ot  the  fund,  partlcxUarly  tmder 
the  previous  administration,  have  come  un- 
der criticism  In  congressional  committees 
and  elsewhere  during  the  last  2  years.  It 
seems  quite  Inappropriate  for  the  article  to 
criticize  President  Kennedy  for  loeses,  most 
of  which  occurred  before  he  took  office,  and 
for  the  fact  that  a  fUnd  which  was  not  In- 
tended to  be  self -sustaining  turned  out  not 
to  be  self -sustaining. 

The  President's  proposal  for  waiving  the 
Interest  due  between  the  Defense  Productldh 
Fund  and  the  General  Fund  of  the  Treasury, 
rather  than  to  seek  appr<^>rlatlons  for  this 
Intragovemmental  tnmsaction.  was  merely 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  sounder  fiscal  basis 
for  the  ftmd's  operations  during  the  course 
of  the  liquidation  of  prior  contracts  and  pro- 
grams. No  good  purpose  would  be  served  by 
requesting  the  Congress  to  make  an  appro- 
priation merely  to  be  paid  back  into  the 
General  Fund  In  connection  with  losses  sxis- 
tained  as  a  result  of  actions  undertaken  some 
years  ago. 

THX    "BLXJEPBINTB"    F0«    C0KT«0L    or    SPENDINO 

The  article  suggests  four  "blueprints"  for 
the  Improvement  of  expenditure  control. 

The  first  ot  these  Is  to  eliminate  iMck-door 
spending.  Since  this  Is  mainly  a  question 
of  which  committees  In  Congress  handle  cer- 
tain spending  proposals,  it  Is  a  matter  for 
congressional  determination.  Th»  adminis- 
tration has  made  no  pr<^>osals  in  'the  1964 
budget  for  back-door  flnanolng  to  support 
new  programs. 
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The    teoond    of    these    proposal*    U    th*t 
Congreaa  met  on  appropriations  In  a  slngls 
bin  «ach  year.  Instead  of  acting  on  about  a 
down    separate    approprUUon    bUis.     Tbim 
too.  Is  a  matter  for  oooireeslonal  detemnlna- 
tion.     The  President  submits  a  single  com- 
prehensive budget  to  the  Congress.  ooTerlng 
the   Tsrloui   agencies   and   programs   of   the 
Ooremment.     The   Appropriations  Commlt- 
tess  and   the  Congress  presently  split  their 
oooalderatlon  of  the  budget  Into  a  series  of 
separate   approprtatlon   bills.     Whether   this 
should  be  done  or  whether  there  should  be  a 
single    approprUtlon    bill    Is    not    a    matter 
within  the  control  of  the  executlTe  branch. 
The    third    blueprint    Is    to    "reqiilre    the 
President  In   sponsoring  legislation  to  esti- 
mate  the   ultimate    cost   of   his   proposals." 
Under  a  law  enacted  In  19M.  and  followed 
by    the    executive    branch    since    that    time, 
proposals  tor  new  legislation  and  agency  re- 
ports  on    pending    legUlatlon    Include   esti- 
mates  of    the    addlUonal    expenditures    and 
manpower  which  would  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  such  bills  at  least  ^or  the  ensu- 
ing 5  years.     In  the  case  of  legislation  which 
authorises  ooe-tlme  projects,  such  as  con- 
struction, the  estimates  normally  cover  the 
total  cost.     This  legislation  Is  applicable  to 
legislative    proposal*    which    would    Involve 
an  estimated  annual  expenditure  In  excess  of 
•  1  million  each.     The  author  of  the  article 
■sems  to  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  this 
Uw. 

The  fourth  and  Anal  proposal  of  the  ar- 
ticle Is  to  require  Congress  to  limit  by  law 
the  amounts  to  be  spent  annually  for  each 
Government  program.  The  author  explains 
tills  by  saying  that  "Congrses  at  present  only 
determines  how  much  It  wUI  give  an  agency 
to  spend,  not  when  and  how  It  will  spend." 
Government  expenditures  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  obligations  and  commitments 
which  are  entered  into  In  order  to  carry  out 
Government  programs.  The  slgnlflcant  point 
of  congressional  control  Is  and  necessarily 
must  be  control  over  the  obligations  and 
conunltments.  Once  the  Government  has 
entered  Into  a  contract  for  a  building  to  be 
constructed,  for  a  submarine  to  be  built, 
or  for  a  loan  to  be  made,  the  expenditure 
would  normally  follow  In  due  course.  To 
delay  the  expenditure  or  to  refrain  from  mak- 
ing It  would  merely  me&n  the  Government  la 
delaying  or  refualng  the  payment  of  Its  bills. 
This  woxild  cause  a  loss  of  faith  In  the  Gov- 
ernment and  chaotic  relations  between  ths 
Government  and  the  business  conununlty. 
Congress  could  not  rightfully  expect  to  au- 
thorize substantial  amounts  of  obligations 
and  then  fall  to  authorize  the  necessary  pay- 
ments to  liquidate  those  obligations.  The 
means  are  already  at  hand  for  appropriate 
control  of  Federal  finances  through  the  exer- 
cise of  congressional  Judgment  on  how  much 
it  will  give  each  agency  tor  Incurring  obllga- 
tlpns  and  for  making  expenditures— the  sys- 
tem presently  In  effect. 


British  mandate  of  Palestine,  fuliUled 
the  hopes  and  droama  of  millions  of  per- 
80D5  of  Jewish  faith  and  ancestry  all 
oyer  the  world. 

Many  of  them  were  siirvivors  of  the 
most  calculated  attempt  at  genocide  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  They  dreamed 
of  a  state  which  would  stand  as  a  haven 
of  democracy,  freedom  and  peace  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  They 
dreamed  of  a  modem  day  "land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey." 

But  these  people  were  more  than  mere 
dreamers.  They  were  practical  men  and 
women  of  action.  They  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  labors  in  order  to  make 
the  deoerta  bloom  and  the  cities  prosper. 
We  all  are  aware  of  how  well  they  have 
succeeded. 

In  the  15  years  which  have  elapsed, 
the  State  of  Israel  has  given  its  citizens 
individual  liberties  aivl  material  pros- 
perity. Unfortunately,  its  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  its  people  have  been  un- 
successful. The  Middle  East,  tradition- 
ally a  region  beset  by  strife  and  turmoil, 
has  continued  to  be  in  ferment.  Ancient 
enmities  have  survived  to  imperil  the 
tranquility  of  the  area. 

E>ren  today  events  are  taking  place 
which  once  again  cause  us  to  look  to 
that  part  of  th«  world  with  apprehen- 
sion and  concern.  As  we  extend  our 
best  wishes  to  the  State  of  Israel  upon 
this  Important  milestone  in  its  history. 
It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  nation  and 
its  neighbors  may  soon  find  solutions  to 
their  conflicts  and  embark  uix>n  an  era 
of  mutual  cooperation  which  must,  of 
necessity,  benefit  aU. 


Tlie  15th  Annivertary  of  the  State  of 
Israel 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  April  29.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  commemorating  the  15  th  an- 
niversary of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  in* 
194a.  following  the  termination  of  the 


on  Americanism.  Loyalty  Day.  and  Com- 
munity Service,  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  create  and  activate  an  offi- 
cial Federal  ootnmlttee  Identified  by  such 
appropriate  name  as  the  "President  «  Amer- 
icanism Corps,"  or  the  "Presidents  Ambas- 
sadors of  Loyalty."  or  the  "President's  Com- 
mittee for  American  Ideals";  and 

That  ths  President  Instruct  his  special 
body  to  establish  and  direct  a  vigorous  na- 
tionwide campaign,  Implemented  by  volun- 
teer patriotic  Individuals,  organisations  and 
Institutions,  to  the  end  that  all  loyal  ettlaens. 
In  every  community  of  our  land,  may  dem- 
onstrate vigorous,  positive  adherence  to  his- 
torically tested,  old-fashioned  American 
Ideals  and  practices;  and  be  It  fxirther 

Retolved.  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  urges  lU  1,300.000  members  and  all 
other  loyal  citizens  to  give  their  whole- 
bsarted  support  to  such  a  movement  as  a 
most  effective  patriotic  countermeasure 
against  any  effort  to  compromise,  weaken  or 
destroy  our  American  way  of  life. 

(Adopted  unanimously  by  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  National  Committees  on  Ameri- 
canism. Loyalty  Day.  Community  Service, 
and  by  Conference  of  National  OfBoers  and 
Department  Commanders  April  1,  1963.) 


VFW  Adopts   Resolation  Urfiac   Com- 
mittee on  American  Ideals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TSXAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  part  of  its  Americanism  program, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  asking  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  Com- 
mittee on  American  Ideals.  I  feel  that 
other  Members  may  be  interested  in  this 
resolution;  therefore.  I  am  inserting  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  in  the  Rkcord: 

Rksolution  ror  an   American  Iokals  Oosps 

Whereas  It  appwars  that  there  Is  In  the 
United  States  today  a  growing  tendency  to 
devaluate,  or  ignore,  the  richly  patriotic 
heritage  from  which  were  derived  our  na- 
tional character  and  the  fundamental  free- 
doms of  the  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  an  increasing  variety  of  dlstxirb- 
Ing  philosophies,  of  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic origins,  strive  to  downgrade  clear  think- 
ing, loyal  and  dynamic  American  patriotism; 
and 

Whereas  the  continued  Impact  upon  our 
dtlsens  of  all  such  divisive  Influences  may 
Impair  or  destroy  our  national  unity  and  se- 
exuity :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

JtesoJoed.  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  through  its  Oom- 
mandsr  In  Chief  and  its  National  Commlt- 


Btf  Spending  Paid  for  by  Those  in  Lower 
Income  Brackets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing 
the  social  planners  and  thoee  who  advo- 
cate deficit  financing,  more  Federal 
spending  and  more  welfare  state  pro- 
grams neglect  to  tell  the  people  is  who 
pays  the  bUl.  Too  many  think  that  all 
the  so-called  gifts  from  Washington 
come  out  of  someone  else"s  pocket,  but 
the  fact  Is  it  is  those  in  the  middle  in- 
come and  lower  income  brackets  who 
pay  the  bill. 

In  the  copy  of  an  advertisement  by 
the  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California  in  Sports 
Illustrated  issue  of  May  20.  It  Is  pointed 
out  an  employee  who  earns  $600  a  month 
now  pays  the  Government  $32,486.40  in 
his  working  life.  A  minor  cut  of  10  per- 
cent in  income  tax  would  save  this  aver- 
age employee  $7,000  and  If  we  reduced 
taxes  by  one-third,  he  would  save  $24,000. 

There  Is  only  one  catch  to  a  tax  cut — 
it  will  mean  nothing  unless  accompanied 
by  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  because  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  have  unlim- 
ited power  to  spend  without  taking  It 
from  the  taxpayers  in  one  form  or  an- 
other at  some  later  date. 

Just  to  remind  the  average  taxpayer 
that  big  government  and  big  spending 
Is  costing  him.  I  include  at  this  point  the 
editorial  copy  from  the  Union  Oil  Co.  ad: 

How  Mitch  Tax  Wnx  Totr  Pat  Ovzb  40 
Tkabs? 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  seem  to 
agree  at  this  point  that  US.  Inoocne  taxes 
are  too  high.  So  do  most  taxpayers,  regard- 
less of  party. 

But  we  doubt  U  very  many  XJ3.  dtUens 
realize  what  ttoelr  Income  taxes  really  add 
up  to. 
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Take  a  Union  Oil  employee,  for  example, 
who  earns  $600  per  month.  With  a  family 
at  four,  hU  Federal  Income  wlthh<^dlng  tax 
each  month  Is  •67.98. 

Just  to  get  an  Idea  ot  how  much  these 
taxes  amount  to  In  a  working  lifetime,  we 
made  some  hypothetical  aa.sumptlons. 

Supposing  our  Union  OH  employee  started 
to  work  for  the  company  at  the  age  of  26  and 
retired  at  65.  Suppose  further,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  that  he  earned  the  same  sal- 
ary throughout  his  career — $600  a  month. 

At  $63.68  per  month  his  taxes  would 
amount  to  $812.16  per  year  Over  a  40-year 
period,  this  would  total  $32,486.40.  But  this 
isnt  all  the  story. 

What  would  happen,  we  asked.  If  our 
Union  Oil  employee  didn't  have  to  pay  any 
Federal  Income  taxes  at  all?  Say  he  put  his 
$87.68  each  month  Into  a  savings  account 
paying  4  percent  Interest  compounded  semi- 
annually. — 

By  the  time  he  reached  85.  he  would  have 
accumulated  $79,300. 

Now,  obviously,  very  few  people  are  going 
to  advocate  that  this  country  do  away  with 
the  Federal  Income  tax  completely.  How- 
ever, when  we  realise  not  only  what  the 
average  American  pwiys  out  of  pocket  during 
a  lifetime,  but  also  what  It  costs  him  In 
addition  by  not  having  the  \ise  of  his 
money,  any  tax  cut  assumes  a  great  deal  more 
significance. 

If  Federal  expenditures  oould  be  cut  to  the 
point  where  taxes  oould  be  reduced  by  10 
psrcent,  for  instance.  It  would  be  worth 
about  $7,000  to  oiir  Union  Oil  employee.  If 
taxes  could  be  reduced  one-third,  It  would 
amount  to  over  $24,000. 

It  teems  to  \u  that  these  sums  of  money 
are  significant  enough  to  the  average  UJS. 
taxpayer  to  denu>nstrate  the  Importance  of 
constant  vigilance  In  regard  to  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  taxes. 


Economic  Development  of  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 


or    OONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Orleans,  a  well-known  interna- 
tional attorney,  prominent  authority  od 
Latin  American  affairs,  and  the  first  U.S. 
citizen  to  be  elected  a  full  member  of  the 
Mexican  Academy  of  International  Law. 
The  article  deals  with  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  Mexico  and  is  the 
third  in  a  series  written  by  Mr.  Orleans, 
the  first  two  having  dealt  with  constitu- 
tional rights  and  international  policy  of 
Mexico.  I  am  very  pleased  to  commend 
this  series  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  to  all  those  Interested  in  im- 
proving our  Latin  American  relations. 
The  article,  published  In  the  Mexico  City 
Daily  Bulletin,  April  24.  1963,  reads: 
Economic  Divxlopmxnt — Pabt  HI 
(By  Fred  A.  Orleans) 

The  United  States  shares  a  continent  with 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  although  people  in 
ttoe  United  States  know  quite  a  bit  about 
Canada,  few  know  much  about  Mexico,  and 
In  many  oases,  what  is  known  Is  erroneous. 

Very  few  people  In  the  United  SUtee  reallae 
tbat  Mexico  U  the  third  largest  country  in 


area  In  LaUn  America  and  the  second  largest 
in  population.  Present  population  c€  Mexico 
Si  approximately  86  mlUlon  persons  with 
anticipated  population  of  100  million  people 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Varied  climate 
and  geographical  conditions  make  possible  a 
highly  diversified  agriculture,  including  im- 
portant crops  of  coffee,  wheat,  fruit,  beans, 
and  oom.  The  large  mineral  resources  of 
Mexico  Include  sulfur,  petroleum,  Iron,  coal 
and  vartouB  nonferrous  metals  as  silver,  gold, 
and  copper.  Stock  raising,  timber  resources, 
and  fisheries  are  sdso  important  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Mexico  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful In  msUntalnlng  a  well-diversified  ex- 
port structiirc.  The  Central  Plateau  of  Mex-. 
Ico  Is  the  most  Important  economic  region, 
with  high  population  density,  most  of  Mex- 
ico's industrial  production,  and  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  Its  agrlculUiral  and  Uve- 
stock  production. 

In  1961  Federal  Government  revenues  In 
Mexico  represented  about  8  p)ercent  of  gross 
national  product  (GNP).  Revenues  at  all 
government  levels  represented  nearly  11 
percent  of  the  ONP,  while  Fedearl  tax  col- 
lections were  equivalent  to  9  percent  of 
GNP  that  year,  as  compared  with  6.4  per- 
cent In  1950.  An  Increase  of  around  10 
percent  should  be  shown  for  1962  as  a  result 
of  higher  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
the  initial  effects  of  tax  reform  legislation. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Income  tax  con- 
stituted approximately  38  percent  of  all 
Federal  Government  tax  revenues  in  1962. 
There  has  been  a  marked  and  lmp<M-tant 
trend  in  Mexico  toward  reliance  on  direct 
taxes,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  relative  importance  of  taxes  on  gross 
output,  sales,   and   consumption. 

The  structure  of  expendltiires  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Mexico  Is  characterized 
by  high  proportions  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  services.  In  1960  economic 
development,  including  Investment  In  rail- 
ways, highway.  Irrigation,  and  others  ac- 
counted for  44  percent  of  the  total,  while 
social  services,  education,  and  health  ac- 
counted for  39  percent.  The  proporUon 
devoted  to  national  defense  In  1960  was  8.7 
percent,  a  ratio  which  has  been  declining 
over  the  years. 

Gross  domestic  fixed  capital  formation, 
including  both  private  and  public  invest- 
ment. Increased  from  14.3  percent  of  GNP 
in  1960  to  about  15.6  percent  in  1980.  It 
Is  estimated  that  In  1961  approximately  36 
percent  of  gross  ci^ltal  formation  originated 
abroad.  In  December  1961  the  Mexican 
Congress  passed  a  comprehensive  tax  reform 
modifying  the  Income  tax  and  substantially 
Increasing  Its  scope.  At  the  same  time, 
legislation  was  passed  abolishing  the  In- 
heritance tax.  Varioiis  Improvements  In 
tax  collection  procedures  through  the  years 
are  refiected  In  the  rising  ratio  of  tax  rev- 
enues to  GNP  in  the  last  decade,  while  the 
tax  structure  has  remained  relatively  un- 
changed. 

Recent  Federal  Government  budgets  In 
Mexico  have  been  placing  greater  emphasis 
on  social  programs  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tton,  health,  and  social  welfare.  For  ex- 
ample, the  1962  budget  allocated  34.7  percent 
to  this  purpose,  as  compared  with  27.4  per- 
cent in  1958.  Public  Investment,  after  In- 
creasing at  a  relatively  slow  rate  during 
most  of  the  fifUes.  rose  sharply  in  1960  and 
1961.  Total  public  InvestmenV  rose  from 
about  6.6  percent  of  GNP  In  1959  to  6.6  per- 
cent In  1960  and  approximately  7.6  percent  In 
1981.  The  most  ImpcHiAnt  part  of  the  recent 
Increase  Is  In  the  Investment  programs  of  the 
autonomous  organizations  and  state  enter- 
prises such  as  the  NaUonal  Railways, 
and  Federal  Electricity  Commission  and 
PBMEX,  the  petroleum  enterprise,  #hlch 
Increased  more  than  80  percent  from  1959 
to  1981. 


mechanisms  to  attract  savings  and  channel 
them  Into  development  purposes.  Private 
financial  Institutions  collect  savings,  largely 
through  the  sale  of  time  obligations,  and. 
make  loans  to  Industrial  and  commercial 
firms.  Banks  compete  vigorously  for  savings 
deposits,  and  the  Government,  through  the 
sale  of  Naclonal  Flnanclera  certificates  of  ' 
participation  and  Federal  Government  sav- 
ings bonds,  has  mobilized  considerable  re- 
sources for  investment  In  economic  Infra- 
structure and  basic  Industry. 

In  the  9  months  ending  September  1961, 
the  outstanding  securities  of  Naclonal  Fl- 
nanclera and  other  Federal  fljianclal  Insti- 
tutions Increased  by  the  equivalent  of  ap- 
proximately $50  mUUon.  Another  measure 
taken  in  1961  by  Naclonal  Flnanclera  was 
an  Increase  In  Its  authorized  capital  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  its  shares  to  the  public  and 
thereby  broaden  Its  ownership  and  obtain 
more  resources.  An  Important  matter  re- 
lated to  the  mobilization  of  financial  re- 
sources is  a  stabilization  program  adopted 
by  the  Government  In  1961,  the  objectives 
of  which  Include  contlnviatlon  of  the  price 
stability  that  has  been  maintained  since 
the  first  half  of  1960,  together  with  strength- 
ening of  the  balance-of-paj^ments  position 
of  the  country. 

The  monetary  policy  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment U  designed  to  direct  available  finan- 
cial resources  toward  productive  activity 
within  a  cllniiate  of  monetary  and  exchange 
stablUty  and  a  fully  convertible  peso,  ajid 
to  encourage  domestic  savings  and  strengthen 
the  country's  balance  of  pajTiients.  Domes- 
tic savings  have  financed  some  90  percent  of 
gross  investment  in  recent  years. 


Perth  Amboy  Newt  Sparks  Drive  To  Help 
Kentacky  Flood  Victims 


In    recent    years    Mexico    has    developed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   XXW    JESSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  WrLUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  floods  caused  widespread 
hardship  in  Harlan  County,  Ky.,  this 
year,  the  citizens  of  several  New  Jersey 
communities  hundreds  of  miles  away  de- 
cided that  they  should  do  swnething  to 
help.  Working  with  them  were  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Evening  News  in  Perth  Am- 
boy. That  spontaneous  effort  shows 
what  can  be  done  when  a  newspaper 
and  citizens  decide  that  they  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  give  help  when  it  is  most 
needed.  When  the  drive  was  completed, 
an  esUmifed  10,000  people  had  contribu- 
ted more  than  8  tons  of  clothing.  Some 
of  them  had  lined  up  and  waited  to  make 
their  donations. 

A  story  in  the  Jersey  Publisher  of 
May  1963  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
campaign  and  the  response.  I  ask  tman- 
imoxis  consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkoord. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rko«d, 
as  follows: 

Perth   Ambot  News  Spaxks  Detve  To  Hiu* 
Kentuckt  Flood  Vicrocs 

The  raln-swoUen  Cumberland  River  rolled 
ov«-  lU  banks  Into  Harlan  County.  Ky..  Just 
after  midnight  oo  Monday,  March  11-  j 

Mors  than  1.600  families  fled  tbeir  homes  ^ 
before  the  rising  floodwater*.    Local  oflVclals  ^ 
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daacrtbed  the  flood  u  the  wont  ever  to  hit 
the  ecoDomlcally-depre— ed  ooaJ  mlnJng  area. 
Damages  were  estimated  at  $31  fnllUon. 

Hundreds  of  mUee  away  In  Kdlaoo.  tiJ.. 
a  young  mother  of  five  children  read  about 
the  plight  of  the  flood  Tlctlma.  HCany  had 
lost  their  homaa  and  all  their  poaacMlons. 

Kentucky-bom  Mrs.  Betty  Sexton  knew  the 
Harlan  area.  She  had  seen  the  effects  of 
former  floods  while  visiting  friends  In  Har- 
lan. So  she  decided  to  help  the  flood  victims 
by  collecting  clothing,  Unens,  and   bedding 

Mrs.  Sexton  visited  the  Evening  News  In 
neighboring  Perth  Amboy  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon. Executive  Editor  Kenneth  Michael 
told  her  the  newspaper  would  be  glad  to  help 
If  an  appeal  were  made  frooa  Harlan.  He 
suggested  that  Mrs.  Sexton  call  the  edltOT  of 
the  Harlan  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Sexton  called  R.  Springer  Hosklns. 
editor  of  the  Harlan  Dally  Enterprise.  Hos- 
klns told  her  Harlan  could  use  all  the  help 
she  could  send. 

"Wt  need  clothing,  beddlag.  and  Unens." 
Hosklns  said.  "Children's  clothing  and  shoes 
are  especially  needed." 

Hosklns  then  called  Michael  to  conflrm 
his  conversation  with  Mrs.  Sexton.  Dr.  S. 
McMaster  Kerr  of  the  Harlan  County  Minis- 
terial Association  also  called  the  Evening 
News  to  emphasize   the  need  for  help. 

Michael  called  Edison  Mayor  Anthony  M. 
Telencslcs  and  Perth  Amboy  Deputy  Mayor 
Joseph  J.  Soporowskl  to  get  the  campaign 
started.  The  two  mayors  gave  their  consent 
to  use  municipal  trucks  and  buildings  In 
the  drive. 

Advertising  Director  John  W.  Burk  and 
Michael  next  called  James  P.  Roosevelt,  Edi- 
son business  administrator;  Joseph  Rugglerl. 
superintendent  of  Edison  schools;  Anthony 
V.  Ceres.  Perth  Amboy  school  superintendent, 
and  Stephen  Bandola.  administrator  of  the 
Perth  Amboy  Department  of  Parks  and  Public 
Property,  to  arrange  for  truck  and  drop 
areas. 

By  Friday  night.  4  days  aft^  the  flood, 
the  drive  was  set.  It  would  open  Tuesday, 
March  10.  and  close  at  noon  Friday.  March 
33.  Residents  could  drop  their  donations  at 
all  schools  and  flrehouses  In  Edison,  at  all 
Perth  Amboy  elementary  schools,  and  at  all 
circulation  branch  offices  of  the  Evening 
News. 

The  Satiirday  edition  of  the  Evening  News 
ran  the  story  of  Mrs.  Sexton's  appeal  across 
all  nine  columns  of  the  newspaper  above 
the  masthead.  Readers  were  told  of  Mrs. 
Sexton's  role  In  starting  the  drive,  and  where 
they  could  leave  their  donations. 

By  Monday  morning,  before  the  campaign 
officially  started,  a  trickle  of  clothing  started 
coming  In  to  the  drop  areas.  Mrs.  Sexton 
had  received  13  calls  to  pick  up  clothing 
from  people  who  could  not  make  It  to  the 
drop  points. 

The  campaign  was  g^ven  added  emphasis 
Monday  by  a  report  from  Harlan.  Another 
flood  had  swept  Into  town,  damaging  500 
homes.  ^ 

All  during  the  week,  the  Evening  News  ran 
front  page  stories  about  the  campaign.  On 
Tuesday  an  editorial  praised  Mrs.  Sexton  for 
starting  {he  campaign  and  urged  residents 
to  contribute. 

Wednesday's  edition.  In  addition  to  the 
\isiial  front  page  story,  carried  a  p<ige  of  flood 
plctiires  from  Harlan  and  an  inside  story 
written  by  John  M.  MoUey,  news  editor  of 
the  Harlan  newspaper. 

By  Tuesday  night  clothing  began  to'  pile 
up  at  the  drop  areas.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  drive  was  a  success.  Mrs.  Sexton's 
appeal  had  caught  the  Imagination  of  E^re- 
nlng  News  reaaers. 

In  Harlan.  Dr.  Kerr  agreed  to  coordinate 
relief  help  ttoax  the  two  oommunitle*.  He 
arranged  to  distribute  clothing  ttom  .the 
National  Guard  armory.  Local  civic  and 
fraternal  cn-ganlzatiooa  volunteered  to  sort 
and  hand  out  clothing. 


With  the  drive  swinging  along  at  full 
speed.  Michael  started  making  arrangemenu 
to  carry  tlie  clothing  to  Harlan.  Mason- 
Dixon  Transport  Lines  of  Klngsport.  Tenn., 
donated  a  tractor -trailer. 

The  Evening  News  stories  dociunented  the 
Increasing  success  of  the  campaign.  TlM 
early  trickle  soon  became  a  torrent.  People 
carried  In  clothing  In  boxes,  bags,  and  draped 
over  their  arms. 

Edison  and  Perth  Amboy  municipal  trucks 
carted  the  clothing  from  the  drop  points  to 
the  Perth  Amboy  Tennis  Club  for  sorting 
and  packing.  Eventually,  the  tennis  club 
looked  like  a  military  clothing  depot. 

An  estlnukted  10.000  people  had  opened 
their  hearts  and  wardrobes  to  the  people  of 
Harlan.  More  than  eight  tons  of  clothing 
were  collected.  Although  the  drive  was 
focused  Ln  Edison  and  Perth  Amboy.  resi- 
dents of  a  half  doeen  neighboring  conunu- 
nlties  contributed. 

The  Evening  News  wrapped  up  the  Harlan 
drive  on  Tueeday  and  Wednesday.  March 
36-37,  with  a  front  page  story  and  pictures 
describing  the  reception  of  the  clothing  in 
Harlan. 


Do(s   Widely   Used   To   Conbol   Crowds 
and  Rioters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1963 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  seeing  the  enclosed 
article  by  Associated  Press  Writer 
Martha  Oole  concerning  the  widespread 
use  of  police  dogs.  Although  some  peo- 
ple have  been  critical  of  the  use  of  police 
dogs  by  the  Birmingham  ix)lice  force,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  unruly,  hostile 
crowds  could  not  have  been  controlled 
without  the  dogs. 

I  submit  herewith  the  article  which 

appeared  in  the, Birmingham  News  that 

sets  the  record  straight  on  the  use  of 

police  dogs  in  various  American  cities: 

UsK  or  PoLicx  Doos  Wn>KSPaxAO    | 

(By  Martha  Cole) 

Washington. — Police  dogs  have  sprung  In- 
to the  news  and  into  controversy. 

Last  week  Birmingham  police  used  them 
against  Negro  demonstrators.  A  blood-chill- 
ing picture  of  a  snarling  German  shepherd 
leaping  a  demonstrator  was  seen  all  over  the 
country.  There  were  protests  In  Congress 
and  rron\  civil  rights  groups. 

Providence.  R  J.,  authorities  used  dogs  last 
week  to  block  an  Invasion  of  the  downtown 
area  by  several  hundred  youths,  many  of 
them  college  students,  on  a  spring  fever 
foray. 

London  police  used  dogs.  too.  over  the 
weekend  against  ban-the-bomb  demonstra- 
tors 

The  thinking  behind  use  of  dogs  In  crowd 
control  la  humans'  Innate  fear  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  spokesman  for  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Inc.  The 
dogs  are  intended  primarily  as  phychologl- 
cal  devices  rather  than  for  attacking,  he 
said. 

Their  use  Is  relatively  new  in  this  coun- 
try. So«xe  police  officials  contend  dogs  are 
a  bona  fide  technique.  Others  feel  they  are 
of  dubious  value. 

Nonetheless,    In    10    years  K9   corps   have 


become  a  part  of  many  big  city  police  de- 
partments. 

London  has  been  using  police  dogs  for 
about  30  years  and  Is  a  sort  of  focal  point 
for  their  training  and  ixm.  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis  sent  men  to  London  to  study  be- 
fore setting  up  their  police  canine  corps  In 
1056  and  1968.  respectively.  These  two  cities 
also  assist  police  of  other  cities  in  train- 
ing dogs. 

Training  Is  a  sort  of  cooperative  affair 
among  police."  said  the  spokesman  for  the 
police  chiefs  association 

Bach  city  adapts  the  dogs  for  Its  own  use. 
They  are  used  for  patrolling,  scenting  out 
hiding  criminals,  guarding  prisoners  and  dis- 
persing crowds. 

Boston  Imported  nine  shepherd  dogs  from 
Oennany  earlier  this  year  for  the  speclflc  Job 
of  tracking  down  the  man  or  men  responsi- 
ble for  the  unsolved  strangllngs  of  nine  wom- 
en In  Oreater  Boston  since  last  June. 

St.  Louis  has  one  dog.  Duke  I.  trained  as 
a  narcotics  sniffer  to  locate  packets  of  nar- 
cotics on  a  person. 

Police  dogs  usually  are  Oerman  shepherds, 
sometimes  Doberman  Plnscbers.  two  breeds 
that  can  be  highly  trained  for  the  work. 
Usiially  one  dog  becomes  the  partner  of  a 
speclflc  officer  and  Uvea  at  his  home. 

The  dog  Is  drilled  to  react  Immediately  to 
a  conunand.  Basic  obedience  Includes  sit, 
down.  stay,  bark  on  command,  retrieve  on 
command  and  Jump  on  command. 

Sometimes  he  is  taught  to  stop  a  fleeing 
man  by  barking  untU  his  handler  can  arrive 
at  the  scene.  This  sometimes  requires  grip- 
ping the  man's  sleeve. 

The  Police  Chiefs  Association  has  no  official 
policy  on  use  of  the  dogs  and  keeps  no  list  of 
cities  which  have  them. 

An  incomplete  list  Includes  Birmingham, 
Chicago,  Miami,  Houston.  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, St.  Louis.  Baltimore,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Salt  Lake  City.  Richmond,  Va.. 
St.  Paul.  Cincinnati  and  the  Virginia  and 
Deleware  State  police. 
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Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  Washington  Post 
editorial  which  pays  tribute  not  only  to 
MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper  and  his  fellow 
astronauts  but  to  all  the  dedicated  people 
engaged  in  advancing  our  country's  posi- 
tion in  the  exploration  of  space. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Conquest 

It  Is  not  yet  quite  like  taking  the  shuttle 
plane  to  New  York  or  Boston.  Words  like 
"gantry"  and  "cherrypicker,"  like  "count- 
down" and  "nosecone."  have  become  com- 
monplaces of  our  vocabularies.  The  rou- 
tine of  preparation  for  takeoff  has  become 
a  little  bit  familiar,  and  outer  space  has  lost 
a  little  of  Its  mystery.  But  when  MaJ.  Leroy 
Gordon  Cooper  left  this  planet  at  about  9 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  for  his  long  and 
venturesome  Journey  round  and  round  the 
earth,  countless  American  eyes  were  fastened 
in  awe  upon  his  capsule  as  it  rocketed  Into 
orbit;  countless  American  hearts  beat  faster 
with  pride  and  anxiety  and  hope;  countless 
American  prayers  for  his  safe  return  went  up 
silently  to  the  Ruler  of  all  the  universe. 
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Major  Cooper  Is  reported,  at  the  time  this 
U  being  written,  to  be  seeing  the  sights  of 
the  solar  system  comfortably  and  at  leisure^ 
He  has  already  circumnavigated  tiie  world 
half  a  doeen  times  In  less  than  half  a  day 
and  will  conUnue.  If  aU  goes  well,  to  circle 
It  again  and  again,  observing  all  its  seas  and 
conUnents  from  afar  until  he  U  ready  to  re- 
turn with  an  account  of  the  wonders  he  has 

beheld. 

How  small  and  l^refragably  Integrated  the 
world  must  seem  from  where  he  views  It. 
Differences  of  race  and  color  must  be  hard  to 
discern;  and  perhaps  they  seem  altogether 
unlmporUnt.  Even  differences  of  nationality 
must  seem  rather  trivial;  and  It  may  be  that 
in  his  majestic  survey  Russians  are  Indistin- 
guishable from  Americans. 

What  Is  he  doing  out  there,  this  mariner 
of  the  skies?  He  Is  engaged,  of  course,  In  a 
pattern  of  what  1b  called  "conquest"— In  a 
part  of  man's  Incessant  and  multifarious 
striving  to  conquer,  which  Is  to  say,  to  un- 
derstand, the  universe  in  which  he  has  been 
placed  by  a  power  far  beyond  his  under- 
standing. 

Conquest  Is  knowledge.  The  conquest  In 
which  Gordon  Cooper  Is  now  playing  his 
dramatic  part  began  with  Ptolemy  and 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe  and  Galileo — 
and  indeed,  long,  long  before — and  wlU  go 
on  as  long  as  man  is  endowed  with  the  zest 
and  will  to  learn,  which  are  the  marks  of 
hU  divine  origin  This  kind  of  conquest  can 
never  come  In  a  single  triumph;  It  U  a 
conUnuum.  knitting  together  past  and  pres- 
ent, enlarging  but  never  finishing  Gordon 
Cooper  will  tell  us  a  lltUe  more  than  we 
learned  from  the  astronauts  who  preceeded 
him— an  Indispensable  little,  opening  the 
way  for  enlargement  by  future  astronauts. 

All  of  -  us  have  a  part  to  play  In  this  con- 
quest. For  It  Is  we.  the  earth  bound,  who 
must  learn  from  what  he  discovers.  He  may 
bring  back  knowledge;  It  is  we  who  must  ab- 
sorb It.  Like  one  who  fled  the  Hound  of 
Heaven — like  any  of  us — Gordon  Cooper  may 
■ay: 
"Across  the  margent  of  the  world  I  fled, 

And  troubled  the  gold  gateways  of  the  stars. 

Smiting  for  shelter  on  their  clanged  bars; 
Fretted  to  dulcet  Jars 

And   silvern   chatter  the   pale  ports  o'  the 
moon." 

But  It  Is  we  who  must  say  what  It  means 
when  he  returns.  It  is  we  who  must  com- 
plete the  conquest.  In  the  end,  it  Is  we  who 
will  say  whether  the  planet  which  he  has 
kwked  at  as  part  of  a  larger  creation  Is  to 
Burnve.  It  U  we  who  wlU  have  to  learn 
ttiat  the  great  conquest  In  which  we  are 
•ngaged  must  be.  finally,  a  conquest  of  oxir- 
■elves,  of  oui"  Ignorance  and  folly. 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state- 
ment of  Ford  T.  Shepherd,  vice  president 
of  Mead  Corp  .  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Flood  Control  Subcommittee  drew 
national  attention.  Governors,  Sena- 
tors, publications,  planning  boards, 
newspapers,  and  many  others  have  re- 
quested copies  of  Mr.  Shepherds  excel- 
lent prresentation.  In  view  of  this  wide- 
spread Interest,  I  commend  to  the  attcn- 


Uon  of  Congress  Mr.  Shepherd's  com- 
plete statement: 

St^ixmknt  or  Ford  T.  Shepherd  Betori  the 
SuBOOMiizrm  on  Flood  Control 
My  name  U  Ford  T.  Shepherd.  I  am  a  vice 
president  of  the  Mead  Corp.,  Dayton.  OWo. 
Mead  manufactures  paper,  paperboard,  wood- 
pulp  corrugated  containers,  folding  boxes, 
packaging  cartons,  and  technical  papers  at 
40  operations  in  17  States  Mead  employs 
approximately  17,000  men  and  womeji.  Net 
sales  In  1962  amounted  to  $435,116,370. 

Because  Mead  owns  a  site  on  the  Savannah 
River  which  would  be  affected  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Trotters  Shoals  dam  and 
reservoir.  I  requested  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  facU  as  we  know  them  before  this 
committee.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  here  today.     ' 

There  are  probably  a  score  or  more  of 
practical  locations  for  large  papermllls  in 
the  Southern  States.  We  know  of  some; 
and  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  next  15  or  20 
years,  a  number  of  new  mUls  will  be  built. 
But  of  the  various  possible  locations.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  our  site  on  the  Savannah 
River  at  Calhovm  Falls.  S.C,  U  one  of  the 
most  atuactlve  for  many  reasons. 

On  July  26,  1966.  we  announced  the 
purchase  of  a  plant  site  of  1.00?„«^'-«* 
located  3  miles  west  of  Calhoun  Falls  on 
the  Savannah  River  In  November  1959, 
and  February  1960.  we  made  further  state- 
ments regarding  the  plans  for  the  use  of 
that  site.  Since  our  first  announcement, 
we  have  Invested  »1  million  In  tlmberlands— 
and  we  have  made  commitments  through 
leaseholds  amountlrg  to  an  additional  $2 
million  over  the  years. 

These  acUons,  we  believe,  make  It  mani- 
festly clear  that  we  have  every  IntenUon  ©f 
using  this  site  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
was  purchased. 

With  your  permission,  I  want  to  describe 
the  physical  nature  of  a  papermlU  and  indi- 
cate what  It  would  do  for  the  economy  of 
that   area   In   South   Carolina   and   Georgia. 
In  the  first  place,  an  economic  unit.  In 
our  Judgment.  Involves  a  pulpmlll  and  a  pa- 
per  machine,   together   with   the   associated 
powerplant,    which    will    produce    at    least 
800  tons  dally  at  the  product.     A  paperboard 
operaUon,   producing   Unerboerd,   for  exam- 
ple   would   cost   close    to  $40   million.     The 
construcUon    crew,     at     peak    employment, 
would    involve    about    1.400    men— and    the 
payroll  during  construction  would  come  to 
about  $10  million  alone.    But,  that  Is  not  all. 
Even  after  the  mill  Is  finished,  new  capital 
investmenu  wlU  be  required,  year  after  year, 
to  keep  the  property  up  to  date  and  oom- 
peUtlve.     What  this  wlU  be  we  can't  fore- 
cast   but  our  past  experience  Indicates  that 
we  have  to  pUn  on  at  least  a  miUlon  or  more 
dollars  every  year  in  new  Investment  money. 
After  such  a  mill  Is  in  operaUon.  tlie  regu- 
lar employment  would  Involve  from  600  to 
«50   people — the   annual  payroll  close   to  $5 
million  every  year— that  Is.  for  the  papermlU 

itself. 

Of  course,  there  Is  the  wood  to  be  con- 
sidered to  supply  the  mill.  Such  a  mill 
would  require  from  400,000  to  450.000  cords 
of  pulpwood  each  year— worth  perhaps  $8  to 
$9  mUllon  delivered  at  the  mill  To  produce 
this  huge  volimie  of  wood,  we  figure,  would 
require  something  like  2,600  men— working 
on  the  farms  and  In  the  forest  lands  outside 
the  plant 

Referring  back  to  those  employed  In  the 
mill  Itself,  I  would  Uke  to  emptoaslze  the 
point  that  these  800  people  or  more  would 
have  to  be  trained  people — there  is  very 
Uttle  work  at  the  type  we  used  to  call  com- 
mon labor  any  more.  With  the  equipment 
and  machinery  today,  many  ct  the  Jobs  call 
for  highly  skilled  men:  electrtclans,  jrfpe- 
fltters.  mlUwrlghts.  engineers,  and,  of  course, 
foremen  and  supervisors— there  are  literally 


dozens  of  specialized  Jobs.  Part  of  our  re- 
sponsibility would  be  the  training  for  these 
Jobs.  And.  a  gcdng  concern  will  provide 
skilled  employment  for  tlie  young  people  of 
that  area  year  after  year.  These  skills  pay 
good  wages  today. 

The  quantities  of  pulpwood.  and  the  many 
other  materials,  as  weU  as  the  shipment  of 
finished  product,  will  produce  real  activity 
for  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  truck  move- 
ments. We  estimate  tliat  tiie  movement  of 
freight  alone  would  Involve  some  18,000  rail 
carloads  a  year. 

State  and  local  taxes  are  additional  Items 
well  worth  consideration — a  conservative 
estimate  Is  some  $500,000  anntial  Income  from 
a  papermlU  operation  such  as  I  liave  de- 
scribed. Federal  Income  taxes  depend  on 
earnings  and.Jor  that  reason,  of  course,  are 
very  difficult  to  forecast.  If  we  should  earn 
as  much  as  the  Mead  Corp.  as  a  whole  aver- 
aged last  year — and  the  rate  of  Federal  taxes 
remains  at  62  percent — the  Federal  Incwne  . 
taxes  on  the  operation  I  Jiave  described 
would  amount  to  about  $3300.000  which, 
added  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  foe  State 
and  local  taxes,  amounts  to  a  total  of  close 
to  $4  million  a  year. 

Now,  as  to  the  essential  elements  neoes- 
sary  to  achieve  successful  opeT&Uon  of  a 
great  project  such  as  this  type  of  pap>ermlll. 
First,  I  have  already  mentioned  the  large 
amount  of  capital  Involved.  The  financing 
of  $40  to  $50  mUUon  is  a  very  major  under- 
taking. To  obtain  such  sums  we  go  to  the 
great  bemks  and  insurance  oMnpanles — who 
handle  the  Investnient  funds  of  thousands  of 
peoi^e. 

Foremost  among  the  requirements  Is  the 
market  to  consume  the  production  of  such  a 
plant.  It  takes  many  years  to  develop  the 
marketing  organization  to  distribute  such 
large  volvma.es  of  goods,  and  to  keep  them 
sold,  month  after  month,  year  after  year.  ■ 
We  have  that  In  Mead,  f<M-tunately,  and  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  In^xirtant  factors  which 
would  be  considered  by  those  who  provide 
the  f\inds. 

We  also  have  the  engineering  staff  and 
knowledge  to  construct  such  a  plant,  with 
aU  its  complex  ramifications.  We  have  the 
men  who  know  how  to  put  together  the 
operating  force  and  to  train  the  employees 
In  the  many  different  kinds  of  Jotw  which 
are  needed  to  coordinate  the  operations. 

The  location  of  a  papermlU  site  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  raw  material 
supply — the  avaUable  forest  lands  which 
provide  the  pulpwood.  Obviously,  the  area 
In  question  is.  in  our  opinion,  the  most  ^ 
suitable  In  this  respect. 

The  movement  of  the  pulpwood  to  our 
mUl  site  U  assured  by  the  fine  network  of 
highways,  and  by  the  raUroad  connections. 
Another  vital  factor  Is  the  water  supply— 
which  Is  the  Important  question  here  today. 
This  proposed  plant  would  require  possibly 
SO  to  40  miUlon  gallons  dally,  depending 
on  its  size,  to  be  used  in  processing  our  pulp, 
and  the  many  steps  required  in  making 
paper.  When  we  acquired  the  site,  the  flow 
of  the  river  was  ample,  many  times  the 
qtiantltles  needed.  We  were  advised  of  the 
plans  for  the  Hartwell  I>am.  and  were  as- 
sured that  the  minimum  average  regulated 
flow  would  be  S.660  cubic  feet  per  secwid. 
This  is  something  over  2  bUlion  gallons 
dally— so  we  felt  that  our  maximum  needs 
of  80  to  40  mUllon  gallons  were  covered 
amply. 

All  the  water  \iaed  In  a  papermlU.  of 
course,  nms  out  Into  the  rtver  again.  The 
effluent,  as  Indicated  by  the  above  figures, 
would  be  diluted  at  least  60  to  1  during  the 
absolute  minimum  conditions.  So.  here 
again  we  felt  we  were  amply  covered,  as  long 
as  our  effluent  received  proper  treatment  to 
remove  soUds  and  objectionable  matter.  Of 
couTM,  If  the  river  were  to  be  shut  off  at  the 
upper  dam  for  any  length  of  time,  these  con- 
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dltlons  would  not  exist,  and  any  mill  opera- 
tlona  would  be  Unpoulble. 

Now.  a  new  dam  La  under  consideration 
at  Trotters  Shoals  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  if  constructed  as  planned,  this  would 
flood  our  mill  site  Naturally,  this  would 
make  an  Industrial  development  such  as  ours 
Im  possible 

The  beneflU  of  a  papermlll  such  as  I  have 
described  sum  up  to  something  like  this: 

1  The  construction  of  the  plant.  Involv- 
ing up  to  1,400  men.  and  a  payroll  of  910  mil- 
lion, would  provide  Jobe  and  that  much  di- 
rect buying  power  In  South  Carolina  during 
the  a-year  period  while  the  plant  was  being 
built 

3  The  plant  In  operation  woiild  furnish 
steady  employment  to  some  000  people  or 
□u>re.  an  annual  payroll  of  possibly  $5  mil- 
lion In  the  area. 

3  The  wood  requirements,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  operation,  could  well  run  to 
450.000  cords  of  pulpwood.  Some  of  this 
would  undoubtedly  flow  In  from  Georgia; 
but  a  very  substantial  part  of  it  would  be 
purchased  In  the  neighboring  counties  In 
South  Carolina. 

4.  A  papermlll  at  the  type  I  have  been 
deecrlblng  la  not  just  another  Industry  In 
the  community.  A  papermlll  Ls  unlike  a 
great  many  manufacturing  Industries  foxind 
In  agrlcultxu^  communities.  The  usual  In- 
dustry has  all  or  moat  of  Its  raw  materials 
shipped  In  for  the  manufacture  of  its  prod- 
ucts. Such  an  Industry  does  not  use  local 
natural  reeources  for  Its  raw  materials. 

A  papermlll  uses  the  local  natural  re- 
source— wood — perpetually.  The  natural  re- 
source grows  constantly  and  Its  annual 
growth  Is  even  Increased  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  cutting  and  use  of  an  old  tree 
causes  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
number  of  new  trees.  The  farmers  sell  trees 
selected  from  their  lands  to  the  papermlll 
and  receive  an  Income  for  these  trees — on 
an  annual  crop  basis.  The  papermlll  pro- 
duces a  ready  and  continuing  market  for  the 
farmer's  product — wood,  a  natural  resource 

As  a  consequence,  a  papermlll  in  a  com- 
munity Is  a  Joint  enterprise  of  farmers  and 
the  paper  company  which  gives  steady  em- 
ployment and  supplies  a  good  livelihood  to 
the  community's  people,  and.  In  addition, 
creates  good  employment  for  numerous  oth- 
er people  engaged  in  supplying  materials, 
services,  and  transportation. 

The  economic  wealth  of  the  agricultural 
community  having  a  papermlll  is  substan- 
tially greater  than  that  of  an  agricxiltural 
community  without  a  majiufacturlng  indus- 
try, and  greater  than  that  of  an  agrlcxiltural 
coaununlty  with  some  other  typee  of  manu- 
facturing industry. 

5.  Purthermore,  the  steady  market  for 
pulpwood  provided  by  this  papermlll,  to- 
gether with  the  intensified  cultivation  of 
the  forest  Lands  which  would  develop  from 
this  new  business,  would  mean  eetablishlng 
new  valuee  on  present  properties  In  the  area 
ctf  the  mill — j\ist  as  it  has  happened  in  other 
localities  In  the  South. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  following: 

1.  As  we  und«-stand  it,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  use  our  site  on  the  Savannah  River 
if  the  Trotters  Shoals  Dam  is  built. 

2.  We  intend  to  use  the  site  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  purchased  when  eco- 
nomic conditions  Jxistlfy  the  huge  invest- 
ment involved.  However,  this  important  de- 
cision cannot  be  made  until  we  are  assxured 
of  our  water  supply  and  a  flowing  river  for 
the  adequate  treatment  and  processing  of 
our  effluent. 

/  3.  After  the  decision  Is  made  to  build  an 
operation  of  the  kind  deaeribed.  and  aftw 
the  financing  has  been  arranged,  approxi- 
mately a  years  would  be  required  tor  the 
construction  of  a  mill. 
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Mr.  MILUER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  on  May  6,  Mr.  Roscoe  Dinin- 
mond.  one  of  the  most  respected 
columnists  in  the  United  States,  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "Race  to  the  Moon: 
Why  Is  It  So  Important?" 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  of  you 
because  it  states  quite  succinctly  some 
of  the  reasons  why  we  should  go  to  the 
moon. 

I  wholeheartedly  a«ree  that  by  asking 
the  wrong  question  you  can  evoke  the 
wrong  answer.  While  we  are  naturally 
interested  in  being  first  and  beating  Che 
Russians,  our  reasons  for  going  to  the 
moon  are  that  in  so  doing  we  will  de- 
velop the  techniques  of  further  explora- 
tion of  outer  space. 

A  greater  knowledge  of  the  moon  is 
important  In  the  field  of  science  and  will 
help  us  interpret  some  of  the  unsolved 
questions  pertaining  to  space. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recoro  Mr.  Drummond's  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post: 
(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Poet,  May  6. 

1903] 

Race  to  the  Moon  :  Wht  Is  It  So  Ikpoxtant? 

(By  Roscoe  Dnunmond) 

The  big,  ooetly,  valuable  space-exploration 
program  \a  runnli^  into  public  mlsglvlngB 
largely  because  it  is  so  often  defended  for 
the  wrong  reaaons 

I  am  convinced  that  when  Oongreas  al- 
mo«t  unanimously  a  year  ago  greatly  stepped 
up  the  space  program  and  apparently  set  It 
on  a  course  from  which  it  was  not  to  veer, 
it  made  the  right  decision.  We  ought  to 
stick  to  it  resolutely. 

To  make  it  the  firm  objective  of  the  United 
States  to  be  foremost  in  outer  space  ddes 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable  de- 
cision. Isn't  that  doing  what  ootnee  natu- 
rally to  the  American  people?  That's  not 
out  of  character.  That  decision  is  in  the 
national  tradition — or  something  is  very 
amiss. 

But  now  there  is  talk  about  cutting  bctck 
only  a  year  after  deciding  to  go  full-steam 
ahead.  This  sort  of  talk  sounds  chicken: 
"Oh,  what's  the  use?  And  who  wants  to  be 
first  anyway?" 

There  is  danger  that  there  will  be  a  cut- 
back, a  grievously  mistaken  cut-bctck,  If  the 
real  reasons  for  the  space  program  are  not 
better  expounded 

If  we  keep  on  asking  the  wrong  question, 
we  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  the  wrong 
answer  The  tendency  in  defending  the 
space  budget  is  to  strees  the  race  to  the  moon 
and  how  Important  It  Ls  to  beat  the  Rus- 
sians. The  honest  question  which  then 
arises  and  underwtandably  brings  divided 
answers  is:  Why  is  it  so  important  to  be 
first  to  the  moon? 

The  answer  which  many  Americans  tend 
to  give  is  that  it  would  be  nloe  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon,  but  that  It  Is  hardly 
worth  tao  billion,  and  certainly  not  HO 
b4Ulon. 


This  is  a  sample  of  bow  asking  the  wrong 
question  produces  the  wrong  answer. 

The  controlling  reason  for  the  size  of  the 
space  program  is  not  Just  to  try  to  get  to  the 
moon  first — however  welcome  that  would 
be — but  to  make  sure  that  Americans  will 
be  foremost  in  mastering  the  new  element 
and  the  new  dimension  of  outer  space. 

We  talk  about  competitive  coexistence  with 
the  Communist  world  as  the  best  way  to  win 
the  cold  war.  Outer  space  is  a  vital,  perhaps 
the  crucial  area  of  competition.  The  over- 
riding issue  is  not  who  Is  going  to  be  first 
to  the  moon  but  who  is  going  to  be  foremost 
in  mastery  of  the  new  element  of  outer  space 
because  the  mastery  of  outer  space  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  determine  the 
shape  of  our  world  for  many  decades,  per- 
haps for  several  centuries. 

There  are  precedenu.  Through  their  mas- 
tery of  roadmanship  the  Romans  shaped  their 
world  for  a  long  time. 

Through  their  mastery  of  seamanship  the 
British  did  most  to  Influence  the  affairs  of 
the  world  for  a  century. 

Through  their  mastery  of  airmanship  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  turned  back  the 
tide  of  Hitler  and  Tojo. 

Through  the  mastery  of  spacemanshlp— 
through  being  foremost  in  outer  space,  not 
Just  first  to  the  moon — It  is  now  within  the 
reach  of  the  United  States  to  affect  greatly 
the  shape  of  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  and,  I  believe,  for  some  centuries 
ahead. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  United  States 
dominating  the  world  through  outer  space. 
I  am  talking  about  the  necessity  of  the 
United  States  being  foremost  in  outer  space 
so  that  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  dominate 
the  world  through  its  prior  mastery  of  outer 
space. 

The  United  States  is  committed'  to  the 
freedom  of  outer  space  as  it  is  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  We  are  prepared  to  un- 
dertake Joint  explorations  with  the  Soviets 
and  some  are  in  prospect.  But  when  it 
comes  to  deciding  whether  we  should  con- 
tinue unwaveringly  to  mobilize  full  resources 
to  be  foremost  in  the  new  element  and  the 
new  dimension  of  outer  space,  I  commend 
these  warning  words  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States : 

"If  we  do  not  succeed  in  these  efforts — 
as  one  great  American  has  put  It — we  will 
not  be  first  on  the  moon,  we  will  not  be 
first  In  space,  and  one  day  soon  we  will  not 
be  the  first  on  earth." 


Birmingham   Police   Inspector   Says 
Rioting  Due  to  Heavy  Drinkers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  Jiiat  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  Interested  in  seeing  the  enclosed 
article  from  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald  for  Tuesday.  May  14,  1963,  which- 
contains  the  comments  of  Birmingham 
Police  Inspector  William  J.  Haley,  that 
indicate  the  Saturday  night  riots  in  Bir- 
mingham were  the  result  of  heavy  drink- 
ing. The  police  InsiJector  reports  that 
most  of  the  people  arrested  in  connection 
with  the  riots  were  drinking  heavily. 

I  submit  herewith  the  article  from  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald: 


Most  or  Rioting  Satuxdat  Blamed  on  Heavt 
Dbink^u 
Saturday  nlghfs  bombing  of  the  Gaston 
Motel  and  the  home  of  ^t^''^^J^J'\P^ 
King  happened  on  -the  worst  night  of  tte 
week"  before  the  bars  and  night  spots  closed 
Police     Inspector    William    J.     Haley    said 

^*fi2SJ:^tor  Haley  said  many  of  the  persons 
arrested  in  rioting  which  followed  the  bomb- 
rngs  were  from  the  Fourth  Avenue,  North 
district,  and  were  drinking  heavily. 

These  were  the  ones  who  caused  most  of 
the  trouble,  he  said. 

He  said  the  area  was  sealed  off  at  the  Ume 
of  the  rioting  for  the  protection  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  their  property. 

Haley  said  three  fires  were  set  and  two 
Negro  men  were  caught  leaving  on"  8t«e 
wiS  some  loot  after  a  fire  had  been  started 
In  the  building.  ^   ,         ,. 

He  said  police  stopped  the  fire  before  it 
did  damage  after  a  large  drum  of  k:"«»f°« 
had  been  poured  on  the  fioor  and  Ignited. 

Thetwrmen  were  charged  with  arson 
and  larceny,  Haley  said. 

MXCBOEB  CaXDnTD 

He  Kave  considerable  credit  to  a  group 
of  Ne«-o  civil  defense  auxiliary  police  who 
faced  angry  mobs  of  their  own  people  to  as- 
sist outnumbered  white  policemen  and  flre- 

"^apt.  Jamee  E.  Lay,  35-year-old  Negro 
postii  worker,  was  credited  with  disarming 
Iind    overpowering    a    knlfe-wleldlng    Negro 

attempting  to  slash  policemen.  

He  later  was  Injured  when  a  brick  smashed 
a  portable  speaker  he  was  u*lng  in  mi  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  mob  throwing  bricks  and 

"Mother  Negro  civil  defense  worker,  Sylvw- 
ter  Norrls,  drove  a  fire  truck  through  the 
rioters  after  a  barrage  of  stones  had  ^e- 
vented  firemen  from  putting  out  a  blaK 
■et  by  arsonists.  _, 

Col  U  N  James,  director  of  the  Birming- 
ham Civil  Defense,  said  the  fire  captain  sent 
mm  a  note  reporting  the  work  of  the  Negro 
unit  was  invaluable.  ».   ^     ^, 

Lay  said  more  than  100  Negroes  had  vol- 
unteered to  Join  the  «2-man  unit  yesterday. 

Haley  said  that  considerable  rioting  dam- 
Mte  resulted  to  police  equipment  with  about 
^ht  windshields  smashed,  several  back  seat 
glasses   shattered   and   tires  slashed 


ciety  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
luUon,  April  15-19.  1963. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks. 
I  hereby  present  such  resolutions  to  the 
Congress: 
Resolutions  Adopttd  bt  tux  72d  Continin- 

tal  Concrxss,  National  Socnrrr,  Dauoh- 

TEES    of   the    AMEalCAN    RXVOLUTION,    AjTin- 

15-19,1963 


appreciation  to  the  president  of  the  untted 

STATES 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as- 
sembled for  Its  Tad  ConUnental  Congress, 
acknowledge  with  much  appreciation  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

THE    HEWTACE    OF    PRAYER 

Whereas  the  acknowledgement  of  God  Is  a 
fundamental  concept  of  our  national  heritage 
evidenced  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Uie  motto  "In  Odd  we  trust,"  the  oaths 
of  office  prescribed  for  public  offldals  and 
the  announcement  opening  sessions  of  tne 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  In  the  custom  practiced  in  the 
openings  of  the  Congress  of  the  ^^^^ 
States,  there  Is  precept  and  example  for  be- 
ginning the  deliberations  of  the  day  with 
spiritual  thought;  and 

Whereas  to  permit  children  and  young 
neople  to  share  similar  nondenomlnational 
opening  exercises  In  public  schools  provides 
an^  experience  valuable  In  self -development 
of  character  and  Is  a  right  Inherent  In  ^e 
•free  exercise"  "of  religion-  clause  of  the 
first  amendment. to  the  Constitution  of  the 
umtedStatesof  America:  Belt 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  com- 
mend those  State*  which  by  sUtute  or  per- 
mission afford  to  pupUs  attending  public 
schools  the  rtght  to  participate  in  nonde- 
nomlnational opening  exercises  and  call  upon 
Its  membership  to  work  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  custom  in  all  States 


RetoluHoM  Adopted  by  the  72d  Continei- 
tal  Con«rei«,  National  Society,  Da»f  h- 
ters  of  die  American  Revolotion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L  WHITTEN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

m  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 
Mr  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  every 
hand  we  see  acUons  which.  In  my  opt- 
ion l«ad  to  the  destruction  of  our  Na- 
Uon  We  see  the  executive  and  the  ju- 
diciary Join  in  actions  which  are  not  to 
accord  with  the  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  legislaUve.  judiciary,  and  ex- 
ecutive intended  by  those  who  founded 
our  Constitution.  On  every  side  we  aee 
the  lessons  of  history  Ignored,  as  Federal 
force  is  used  to  destroy  States'  rights  and 
the  rights  of  all  the  people. 

I,  therefore,  think  It  most  appropriate 
at  this  time  that  we  reflect  upon  and  take 
to  heart  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
72d  Continental  Congress.  National  So- 


mSARMAMEKT    AND    THE    TEST    BAN    TREATT 

Whereas  \n  Aprtl  1962  at  Geneva,  Swlt- 
Ksrland.  the  United  States  submitted  an 
outline  of  iMuslc  provisions  of  a  treaty  on 
general  and  ccanplete  disarmament  wlilch 
provides  for  the  eventvial  abandonment  of 
US  mUltary  forces  and  for  creation  of  a 
United  Nations  Peace  Force  so  powerful  that 
no  nation  could  cliallenge  It";  and 

Whereas  if  this  treaty  outUne  were  adopted. 
It  would  establish  tfye  United  Nations  as  a 
world  government  from- which  there  would 
l>e  no  escape  and  woxild  leave  this  Nation 
defenseless;   and 

Whereas  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  is  re- 
garded by  Its  advocates  as  a  necessary  first 
step  to  complete  and  toUl  disarmament  and 
International  control  of  the  mlUtary,  and  In 
order  to  obtain  such  a  treaty  tlie  United 
States  has  offered  tlie  Soviet  Union  appeas- 
ing concessions  which  would  endanger  na- 
tional security;  and 

Whereas  without  a  treaty  approved  by  the 
Senate  ot  the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
the  United  States  of  America  has  embarked 
up<m  a  program  of  unilateral  disarmament 
which  threatens  national  security  and  In- 
cludes planned  reduction  of  tiie  National 
Oxiard.  dlsmanUlng  of  missile  bases  In  Tur- 
key and  Italy  as  demanded  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  elimination  of  the  8kylx>lt  program 
and  phasing  out  of  tiie  entire  manned 
bomber  program:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  tHe  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  this  Nation  be  restored  to  a  position  at 
strategic  superiority  and  oppose  disarma- 
ment of  this  Nation  by  ratification  of  a  test- 
ban  treaty  or  by  other  means. 

ntXDOU  OF  THE  PRWS  AWD  OTHER  KEWS  MXDIA 

Whereas  an  accurately  and  fully  informed 
elttoenry  is  essential  to  the  governing  of  a 
tree  nation;  and 


Wliereas  government  manipulation  of  news 
Is  a  form  of  censOTShlp  inconsistent  with 
freedom  of  tiie  iwess.  the  abridgement  of 
which  is  prohibited  by  tiie  Bill  of  Rights; 

and  ,.    „ 

Whereas  the  plea  of  "national  security 
has  been  offered  to  excuse  "managed  news," 
a  device  sometimes  nBorieU  to  for  political 
purposes:  Be  It  „     .  ^ 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  Amw^can  Revolution,  pro- 
test the  use  of  "managed  news"  and  urge 
adherence  to  the  constitutional  provisions 
of  freedom  of  the  press— one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  of  a  free  pec^le. 

THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    AND    HEMISPHERIC 
DCTENSE 

Whereas  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  since  1823, 
has  been  recognized  as  a  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy;  and  „   ,^  ^ 

Whereas  the  subservience  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  has  permitted 
communism  to  become  entrenched  90  mUes 
off  our  shores  in  Cuba,  which  has  become  a 
base  for  hemispheric  subversion;  and 

Whereas  centred  of  tHe  strategic  Panama 
Canal  is  a  inaJOT  Communist  objective,  and 
any  siurender  o(f  our  treaty  rights,  including 
the  right  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America  exclusively  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  is  a  grave  threat  to  tiie  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  tlie  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  the  ti^aty  rights  ot  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  be 
maintained  and  the  principles  of  the  hUtoric 
Monroe  Doctrine  be  reinstated  and  imple- 
mented lest  Cuba  and  otlier  Latin  American 
countries  fall  Irretrievably  to  cofnmunlsm; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  de- 
clare that  payment  of  international  black- 
mall  and  failure  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine corrupt  tlie  Individual  and  collective 
conscience  ot  America,  undermine  tiie  will 
of  the  free  nations  to  resist  inroads  of  com- 
munlam.  and  frustrate  the  hopes  of  all  op- 
pressed people. 

rocRALtsu 

Wliereas  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  at  America  giiarantees  complete  sov- 
ereignty and  specific  rights  and  jM-lvUegee  to 
its  citizens  and  to  the  respective  States;  and 
Whereas  article  X  of  the  BUI  of  Rights 
states  that  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people": 
and 

Whereas  over  tlie  years  there  has  i>een 
progressive  encroachment  upon  the  constitu- 
tional rights  at  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  with  serious  impairment  of  their 
vested  rights,  liberties,  and  control  of  their 
Institutions;  and 

Whereas  Federal  courts  through  recent  de- 
cisions have  directed  reapportionment  of  leg- 
islative districts,  thereby  usxirplng  the  rights 
and  powers  of  tbe  legislatures  ot  the  several 
States,  which  decrees  could  ultimately  divest 
the  States  of  their  sovereign  rlghU  and  pow- 
ers In  ttie  execution  of  tlielr  own  internal 
affairs:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  tlie  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
cessation  of  tHese  encroaclimenU  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  States  of  their  sovereign  rights 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


NATIONAL    BOCVRNCT 

Whereas  tlie  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  of  America  now  exceeds  $300  billion, 
with  annual  Interest  of  almost  »10  billion; 
and 

Whereas  Federal  taxation  and  expenditures 
have  reached  an  aU-tlme  high  which  seriously 
threaten  economic  growth  aod  the  fiscal 
solvency  of  this  Nation;  uaA 
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Where««  foreign  aid  has  created  unXavor- 
able  balance  of  International  papnenu  with 
resutlant  loas  of  gold,  thereby  causing  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad: 
and 

Whereas  confidence  In  the  dollar  can  be 
restored  only  throtigh  sound  fiscal  policies, 
balanced  budgets  and  favorable  International 
trade  balances :  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  ctf  the  American  Revolution,  alert 
Its  member*  to  the  need  for  their  interest 
and  effort  toward  attaining : 

1  A  revision  of  the  Federal  tax  structure 
which  will  encourage  Individual.  Industrial, 
and  business  Incentive. 

a.  A  limit  to  Federal  appropriations  to  Fed- 
eral Income  so  as  to  end  deficit  spending, 
except   In   time  ot  national   emergency. 

3.  Drastic  reductions  Ln  foreign  aid  and 
other  oversea  spending  so  as  to  Insure  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments,  arrest  the 
loaa  of  gold,  restore  confidence  In  the  dollar, 
and  thereby  Insure  economic  growth  and 
national  solvency. 

THB    IMMIGKATION     AND     NATIONAUTT     ACT     OF 

issa  • 

Whereas  a  determined  assault  by  leftwlng 
forcee  has  been  launched  to  destroy  the  Na- 
tion's Immigration  law  restrictions  as  em- 
bodied In  the  protective  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  and 

Whereas  proposed  legislation.  If  enacted, 
would  Increase  the  quota  from  154.000  to 
360.000  annually  In  addition  to  nonquota 
numbers  which  always  are  2^  times  quota 
numbers  and  transfer  unxised  quotas  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  to  overpopu- 
lated  areas  of  the  world  whose  people  are 
leas  easily  assimilated  Into  our  culture  and 
would  place  Increased  discretionary  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  then  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  nullify  barriers  against  undesirables  and 
to  suspend  deportation  of  aliens  guilty  of 
crimes;   and 

Whereas  Increased  Immigration  will  add  to 
our  Nation's  unemployment,  housing,  edu- 
cation, security,  and  other  domestic  prob- 
lems: Belt 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Davighters  of  the  American  Revolution,  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  1053  And  oppose  weakening 
or  liberalizing  amendments. 

XnfTTWB    NATIONS 

Whereas,  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Res- 
olution of  1960.  much  of  the  business  of  the 
United  Nations  was  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Asaembly  where  the  United  States  of 
America  has  one  vote  and  no  veto  and  where. 
In  oonjunotlon  with  the  Soviet  Union  uid 
her  satellites,  an  anti-Western  majority  can 
be  organized  by  which  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  her  associates  can  be  con- 
sistently thwarted;   and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  established 
In  1946  ostensibly  to  keep  the  peace  among 
natlona,  has  demonstrated  Itself  to  be  a 
ix>lltlcal  (x^anlzatlon  of  force  by  Its  attack 
upon  the  subjugation  of  ICatanga.  thereby 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  for  fu- 
ture action;  and 

Whereas  all  military  alTalrs  concerning 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  regional  organi- 
zations, including  those  ot  NATO,  which  was 
primarily  established  to  combat  conunu- 
nlsm.  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Political  and  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  which  office, 
by  agreement.  Is  now  and  always  has  been 
held  by  a  Conununlst.  thus  making  It  pos- 
sible to  place  these  military  decisions  In  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  acquiescence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  evolution  of  the  United 
Nations  Into  a  superstate,  either  through 
disannament  or  gradual  accrual  of  power  by 
the  United  Nations,  would  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional   Oovernment    and    the    national 


sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America : 
Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
again  state  that  the  sxirvlval  of  this  country 
as  a  free  and  Independent  nation  depends 
upon  Its  withdrawal  from  the  United  Na- 
tions 

CODNCU.    or    STATK    COVEXNMENTS 

Whereas  the  50  States  of  the  United 
States  of  America  contribute  financially  to 
the  Council  of  State  Oovernments.  a  subsid- 
iary of  the  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House,  where  plans  are  made  for  uniformity 
In  State  laws:  and 

Whereas  the  Council  of  State  Oovern- 
ments strongly  advocates  as  primary  legisla- 
tion, public  housing,  urban  renewal,  metro 
government  and  other  socialistic  measures, 
which  could  take  from  Individual  conununl- 
tles  their  right  of  self-government;  could 
add  to  the  centralization  of  Federal  power, 
to  the  violation  of  Individual  and  property 
rights;  and  through  Its  mental  health  aflllla- 
tions  Infringe  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  our  citizens:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  bring 
to  all  of  Its  members  Information  regarding 
this  agency  and  of  the  tremendous  influence 
exerted  by  It.  In  order  that  the  members  may 
alert  the  citizens  of  their  respective  States 
to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  Council  of  SUte 
Oovernments 

ATLANTIC     COMMUNITT     AND     THE     DKCLAEATION 

or  PAais 

Whereas  there  are  powerful  forces  In  this 
Nation  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  regional 
supergovernment  for  the  "Atlantic  Com- 
munity of  Nations"  with  consequent  loss  of 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
and 

Whereas  this  plan,  outlined  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Paris,  calls  for  the  creation  within 
3  years  of  a  true  Atlantic  community 
with  harmonizing  poUtlcaJ,  military  and 
economic  policies  on  matters  affecting  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  recommends  an 
Atlantic   High  Court  of  Justice;    and 

Whereas  such  an  Atlantic  Community 
would  be  a  forerunner  to  world  government 
and  would  not  be  developed  free  of  the  United 
Nations,  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  rec- 
ommends that  the -governments  ot  Atlantic 
Community  countries  accept  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  (World  Court)  with  consequent  loss 
of  the  protection  of  the  Connolly  reserva- 
tion: Be  It 

Resolved.  That  "  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  re- 
Iterate  Its  opposition  to  participation  In 
any  regional  or  international  su|;>ergovern- 
ment  In  the  belief  that  the  hope  of  continu- 
ing freedom  In  the  world  depends  upotr  the 
survival  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  sovereign  nation  under  constitutional 
government. 

PCaSONALITT     TESTS 

Whereas  personality  testing  has  become  a 
nationwide  Industry  conducted  by  self-styled 
guidance  experts;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  ot  thousands  ot  chil- 
dren, without  their  parents'  knowledge  or 
consent,  as  well  as  millions  of  employees  of 
business  and  g^ovemment  are  compelled  to 
answer  questions  of  a  prying  and  intimate 
nature  which  violate  their  constitutional 
rights  against  search  and  seizure  when  ap- 
plied to  their  minds;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  queetionnalrea  sug- 
gest deleterious  Ideas  to  the  young  that  may 
never  prevloiisly  have  entered  their  ftlnda: 
and  cause  adults  to  resort  to  subterfuge  and 
to  "handle"  tests  rather  than  to  answer  them; 
and 

Whereas  the  Information  garnered  by  these 
tests  Is  stored  In  files  or  on  electronic  tape 
where  It   remains  a  threat  ot  possible  later 


misuse    as   blackmail   by  unscrupulous  per- 
sons: Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Dau^ters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
Its  members  to  awaken  their  communities  to 
the  dangers  and  hazards  of  mass  testing  so 
as  to  rectify  this  usurpation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual,  this  Invasion  of  private 
family  life,  and  this  violation  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees 

DOMESTIC    YOUTH    COSPS 

Whereas  certain  bills  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Include:  (1) 
The  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  to  enlist  young  men  for  made-work 
tasks  In  Federal  and  State  forests,  parks  and 
public  lands:  <3)  a  youth  public  service  corps 
program  under  which  the  Oovernment  would 
pay  half  the  wages  of  approximately  15.000 
persons  to  be  expanded  to  60,000  or  more  In 
5  years  at  an  annual  outlay  of  §4.000  per 
enrollee.  Involving  a  poeslble  total  expendi- 
ture of  ta40  million  for  work  In  hospitals, 
clinics,  community  settlement  houses,  wel- 
fare agencies  and  recreation  centers;  (3)  a 
national  service  or  domestic  Peace  Corps  un- 
der which  young  people  would  volunteer  to 
work  for  meager  pay  among  the  NaUon's 
needy,   distressed   and   underprivileged;    and 

Whereas  such  Youth  Corps  would  endan- 
ger and  undermine  the  existing  private  youth 
organizations  which  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  political,  social  and  re- 
ligious activities  of  this  Nation,  and  would 
lead  to  substantial  curtailment  of  local  and 
private  charity  and  voluntary  social  service: 
and 

Whereas  service  rendered  by  the  cler^. 
teachers,  social  workers  and  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  now  provides  assistance  at  the 
ratio  of  1  worker  for  every  13  young  men  and 
women  In  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  creation  of  a  governmentally 
sponsored  Youth  Corps  for  which  there  Is  no 
public  demand  could  not  only  be  manipu- 
lated as  a  political  weapon  but  result  In  en- 
dangering the  future  of  private  youth  organ- 
izations and  delay  the  entrance  of  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  Into  the  field  of  free  enter- 
prise :  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  legislation  creating 
domestic  Youth  Corps:  Be  It  further  , 

Resolved.  That  the  NaUonal  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  rec- 
ommend the  expansion  of  State  and  local 
vocational  educational  systems  with  em- 
phasis on  skills  needed  by  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

BEDEDICATION 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  a  priceless  heri- 
tage of  faith  In  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  freedom  established  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas  we  face  a  critical  period  In  the 
history  of  our  country  because  the  Inter- 
national Marxist-Socialist  and  world  govern- 
ment advocates  would  weaken  and  destroy 
this  Nation  through  subversion  of  this 
greatest  of  all  documents; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  re- 
dedlcate  Itself  to  the  preservation  of  our 
constitutional  Republic  and  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  It  was  built  so 
that  we  will  be  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust 
placed  upon  us  by  our  forefathers  who 
founded  this  country  upon  their  faith  In 
Ood.  hard  work.  Individual  Initiative  and 
free  entoprlse :  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  in  carrying  forward  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  we 
must  "Be  strong  and  a  good  courage." 

APPSKCIATION  TO   THS  PBESmXHT  GKNBLAL 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
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press  sincere  gratitude  to  Mrs  Robert  V.  H. 
Duncan,  for  her  excellent  leadership 
throughout  the  year,  the  efficient  manner  ot 
conducting  this  73d  continental  congress, 
her  kindly  consideration  at  all  times  and 
dedication  to  the  Ideals  of  our  society. 

OOUaXEST   mESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  7ad  continental  congress  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  been  InformaUve 
and  enjoyable;  and  w.      ^     # 

Whereas  this  is  due  to  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  those  planning  the  program  and  the 
participants:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  NaUonal  Society, 
Daughtera  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
press lis  sincere  appreciation  to  the  officers, 
the  chairmen  and  their  ccwnmlttees,  the 
pages,  and  all  who  had  any  part  In  the  pro- 
gr«m.  and  especially  to:  Mr.  Jenkin  Uoyd 
Jones  for  hU  timely  speech  and  to  the  Hon- 
orable John  O.  Towe«  for  his  dynamic 
message,  the  members  of  the  staff  for  their 
loyal  and  courteous  service  during  this 
congress  and  throughout  the  entire  year;  the 
US.  service  bimds  for  their  fine  concerts, 
the  musicians,  artists,  and  choral  groups  and 
their  accompanists  for  their  contrtbutlons; 
the  news  media  for  their  coverage  of  the 
72d  continental  congress;  the  police  and 
firemen  for  their  courtesy,  care,  and  pro- 
tection; and  everyone  contributing  to  the 
siiocess  of  this  72d  continental  congress. 

APPRECIATION      TO      THE      CHAIRMAN       OP      THE 
EESOLUTIONS   COMMITTEI 

Resolved.  That  the  JIatlonal  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  resolutions  committee  for  her  ful- 
fillment of  these  exacting,  and  difficult 
duties,  and  recognizing  her  excellent  work 
In  this  respect,  express  deep  appreciation  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Cox  for  her  considerate 
and  faithful  leadership. 
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The  Future  of  American  Seapower 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 


or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  and  timely  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  seapower  was  delivered 
by  our  distinguished  colleagaie,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson],  at 
the  May  3  dinner  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Naval  Engineers  here  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the 
speech  In  the  Record  with  the  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  read  It. 
The  importance  of  seapower  to  our  na- 
tional defense  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
What  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  Vinson 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  everyone  who  is  Inter- 
ested In  the  defense  capabilities  of  our 
country. 

The  address  follows: 

The  FoTtniE  or  American  Seapowek 
(Address  by  Hon.  Cael  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 
May  3,  1963) 
Admiral  Burke,  Admiral  Brockett.  dUtln- 
gulshed  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Naval  En^neera.  and  distinguished  quests. 
It  is  a  very  great  prlvUege  to  Join  with  you 
on  this  historic  occasion  of  your  diamond 
Jubilee. 


There  is  no  technical  society  In  this  Na- 
tion that  can  equal,  or  approiich,  your  75 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

I  have  known  many  members  of  your  so- 
ciety In  the  past,  and  I  know  many  of  your 
members  today. 

I  can  say,  with  complete  sincerity,  that  my 
life  has  been  enriched  by  my  association- 
with  the  many  members  of  your  society  who 
have  done  so  much  to  further  our  way  of 
life,  and  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  o^r 
forefathers.  .  ^.     ,^ 

I  am  delighted  to  renew  here  tonight  old 
friendships  of  many  years,  and  that,  in  It- 
self, gives  me  great  pleasure. 

But  to  be  privileged  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night Is  Indeed  an  honor  that  I  shall  never 
forget. 

There  are  among  you  here  this  evening 
many  persons  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  our  national  security  and 
ovir  economy. 

Some  have  received  high  honors  In  the 
naval    profession. 

Others  have  achieved  great  distinction  In 
the  design  and  construction  of  merchant  and 
naval    vessels. 

But  everyone  present  here  tonight  has  one 
thing  In  common: 

That  Is,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  sea.  not  only  as  a  highway  of 
commerce,  or  the  outer  defense  of  our  main- 
land, but  also  because  the  resources  of  the 
ocean.  Ito  surface,  and  Its  depths,  contain 
untold  possibilities  and  challenges  for  the 
future  generations  of  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  making  great  strides  In  the 
conquest  of  space. 

Travel  above  the  sea.  on  the  sea,  and  tin- 
der the  sea  Is  now  an  accepted  part  of  our 
dally  life.  ^  ,_.      , 

But  we  are  merely  on  the  threshold  of 
knowledge  of  what  the  sea  contains  and  what 
It  still  holds  in  stcH-e  for  all  of  us. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  for  many 
years  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  naval  capabilities. 

I  became  convinced  In  the  1930's  that  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  engage  In  a  substantial 
naval  construction  program  In  order  that  we 
might  defend  ourselves  against  the  very 
real  threat  that  was  developing  In  the 
western  Pacific. 

We  began  that  program,  and  I  might  say. 
none  too  soon. 

Many  members  of  thU  society  here  to- 
night will  remember  those  days,  for  you 
played  an  Important  role  In  that  vital  naval 
expansion  program. 

I  frequently  find  myself  wondering  what 
would  have  happened  If  we  had  not  had  a 
substantial  number  of  naval  combatant  ves- 
sels under  construction  and  near  completion 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbcw. 

But  those  days  are  past  and  now  we  must 
look  to  the  years  ahead. 

We  must  plan  for  the  future,  and  remem- 
ber that  we  achieved  victory  In  the  past  be- 
cause we  exercised  foresight  long  before  the 
challenge  was  Imminent. 

But  sometimes  our  memories  are  short. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II   there   were 
sc«ne  who  felt  that  the  era  of  naval  sea- 
power had  becwne  a  moldy  page  In  history. 
There  were  even  a  few  who  felt  that  am- 
phibious operations   were  obsolete. 

But  It  soon  became  apparent  to  others  that 
the  age  of  seapower  was  merely  In  its  In- 
fancy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Importance 
of  retaining  the  capability  of  defending  our 
sealanes;  of  being  able  to  conduct  amphibi- 
ous operations;  and  of  being  free  of  Inter- 
national complications  as  we  transit  the  sea 
highways  of  the  world.  U  a  fact  that  must 
be  constantly  retold  lest  It  be  forgotten. 

For  reasons  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
fully  understand,  our  naval  superiority  and 
capability  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

There  are  eome  who  fall  to  realtee  that 
■hips  at  sea  or  In  mothballs  do  wear  out. 


There  arc  others  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
convinced  that  technological  progress  in  hull 
designs;  new  sources  of  power;  longer  cruis- 
ing ranges;  increased  fire  power;  better  ma- 
neuverability; and  greater  carrying  capacity, 
must  be  constantly  Improved  If  we  are  to 
retain  the  one  superiority  we  possess  that 
no  one  can  question. 

And  the  Nation  looks  to  you  gentlemen 
for  those  indispensable  Improvements. 

Today,  thanks  to  you,  we  have  the  great- 
est Navy  In  the  world — but.  it  Is  not  neces- 
sarily an  assured  naval  monopoly. 

It  is  being  challenged  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  approprUte  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  preserve  this 
superiority,  we  may  one  day  awake  to  find 
that  the  challenger  has  surpassed  us. 

On  any  single  day.  2,000  ships  are  engaged 
In  traversing  the  sealanes  between  America 
and  Europe.  The  cargo  that  is  carried  on 
the  high  seas  Is  fantastic. 

In  1961.  approximately  300  million  tons  of 
cargo  were  carried  by  100,000  shiploads  to 
and  from  Europe  and  America. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  Indus- 
trial production  of  the  world,  and  one-half 
of  the  world  production  of  raw  materials  Is 
channeled  to  the  needs  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Of  72  strategic  and  critical  commodities 
Indispensable  to  our  economy  In  time  of 
war,  more  than  40  are  entirely  Imported  from 
foreign  sources. 

Today,  more  than  75  percent  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  Is  carried  by  some  16,000 
ships  of  all  flags. 

By  1976.  ships  will  probably  carry  annual 
cargoes  In  excess  of  1.760  million  tons. 

And  the  significance  -of  thU  forecast  has 
not  been  lost  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
i960,  the  seaborne  foreign  trade  of  the  So- 
viet bloc  has  more  than  doubled. 

It  is  Impossible  for  anyone  today  to  study 
a  map  of  the  world  and  not  be  made  con- 
scious of  the  Importance  of  seapower. 

But  in  studying  a  world  map.  there  are 
certain  road  signs  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  other  day  as  I  drove  on  a  four-lane 
highway.  I  noticed  a  sign  that  said  "Pave- 
ment narrows.-  A  Uttle  further  on,  an- 
other sign  said  "Caution,  one  lane  traffic 
only."  And  as  I  approached  the  single  lane 
of  traffic,  a  car  broke  down  In  front  of  me. 
In  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  all  traffic  on 
an  otherwise  beautiful,  four-lane  highway, 
going  In  both  directions,  came  to  a  com- 
plete halt. 

Translate  that  situation  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  to  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the 
Straits  of  Malacca;  to  the  Windward  and  the 
Leeward  Passages;  and  that  narrow  strip  of 
land  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  bo  nar- 
row that  even  now  a  bridge  connecting  the 
two   countries   Is   under   consideration. 

These  are  vital  areas  of  the  world  and  if 
they  are  controlled  by  an  enemy,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  world  trade  could  be 
affected. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  one-lane 
highways  of  the  sea  provide  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  possess  a  naval  capability, 
because  each  bottleneck  Is  accessible  to  the 
sea. 

Every  area  I  have  mentioned  can  be  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  American  eea^ 
power  can  be  brought  to  bear  whenever  the 
control  of  the  international  sealanes  Is 
challenged. 

In  the  years  ahead,  a  large  portion  of  the 
world  will  undoubtedly  be  sustained  by  the 
now  untapped  food  eources  that  are  con- 
tained In  the  sea  about  tis. 

Any  nation  that  can  deny  hungry  masses 
access  to  the  sea  may  well  amtrol  the 
w<M-ld. 

•nie  indispenaablllty  of  seapower  U  not 
waning — ^instead.  It  Is  waxing  to  a  far  great- 
er extent  than  ever  before. 

If  we  win  le«um  from  the  lessons  of  the 
pect,  we  need  only  remember  that  our  own 
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Tlctory  ftt  Yorktown  wm  inad«  poaalbl*  by 
the  blockade  of  tiie  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a 
rrench  tteet. 

If  we  go  back  further,  w*  Aad  that  an 
■ngllsh  amphlbloue  operation  at  Cadiz  a 
jMtf  before  the  saiUng  of  the  Spanlah 
Armada  contributed  greatly  to  the  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Spanlah  Fleet  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  others. 

We  need  only  look  at  Inchon  and  L«banon. 
to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  amphibious 
operations  are  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  In  even  more  recent  times,  we  need 
only  the  vltal^  importance  erf  the  7th  Fleet 
and  lU  ability  to  contain  the  Chinese  In 
their  desire  to  seize  Formosa. 

If  there  are  still  thoee  who  doubt  the  Im- 
portance of  seapower.  let  them  refresh  their 
flaemorles  on   the  quaraintlne  of   Cub«i. 

If  there  Is  one  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  history  at  the  pctft.  It  will 
be  found  on  the  Archives  Building  here  In 
WaahingtOQ  where  there  la  chiseled  In 
granite  the  words — "What  Is  Past  Is  Pro- 
logue " 

Today  the  Soviet  Union  Is  expanding  Its 
merchant  dfeet  at  a  rapid  rate.  They  are 
showing  a  very  keen  Interest  In  the  de|>ths 
<rf  the  seas.  And  they  are  eootlnulng  to  ex- 
pand their  submarine  force  and  their  surface 
craft. 

They  have  not  underestimated  nor  mini- 
mised the  Importance  ot  seapower.  Instead, 
they  are  readying  themselves  for  the  possible 
day  when  they  may  seek  to  cAiallenge  our 
seapower. 

In  my  emphasis  of  the  ImiKirtance  of  sea- 
power. I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  paro- 
chial In  any  way. 

The  control  ot  the  seas,  the  urgency  of 
continuing  to  expand  our  naval  capability — 
under,  on.  and  ahove  the  sea — ts  merely  one 
element  of  our  national  security. 

This  was  demonstrated  clearly  and  unnils- 
takably  In  the  recent  Cuban  crisis. 

Our  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
stand  as  our  major  deterrent  to  nuclear  war. 
With  each  pctsslng  day  our  missile  o^xUalllty 
Increaaes. 

But  theae  are  knockout  weapons  that 
would  probably  only  be  used  as  a  last  re- 
sort. 

Long  before  that  day  arrives,  and  I  pray 
that  It  will  never  arrive,  the  ooniUctlng 
philosophies  of  the  world  will  have  matched 
their  capabilities  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  la  for  that  reason  that  we  muet  continue 
to  modernise  our  Army  so  that  It  may  pos- 
sess both  a  conventional  and  nuclear  capa- 
bility. 

It  Is  for  this  same  reason  that  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Force  wUl.  for  yettrs  to  come,  play 
an  essential  role  In  our  nuclear,  limited  nu- 
clear, and  conventional  warfare  capability. 

But  In  addition,  we  must  be  ready  to  cope 
with  guerrilla  activities  and  all  from  of 
counter  Insiirgency. 

And  because  we  know  that  there  are  other 
forms  of  mass  destruction,  we  must  continue 
our  research  in  the  fields  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare. 

Cuba  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  unified 
conunand  structure  system.  It  also  demon- 
strated that  the  four  separate  services,  each 
with  Its  particular  skills  and  techniques,  can 
and  do  work  together  as  a  team  under  the 
overall  direction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  President. 
And  Cuba  proved  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing the  separate  Identity  ot  each  ot  the  four 
services. 

What  we  have  in  our  Armed  Forces  today 
is  a  variety  of  speciailsta,  all  at  whom  are 
qxialifled,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  practice 
the  skills  ot  the  military  profession,  but  eaoh 
an  artist  Ln  his  own  field. 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  succtunbed  to 
the  desire  ot  soxne  thaic  all  ot  our  serrlcee 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. 


For  many  years,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  BUS 
system  has  been  under  attack.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a  single  Chief  of  Staff 
sounds  quite  plaxislble.  If  one  man  makes 
a  decision  and  there  Is  no  one  to  argue  with 
him.  It  Is  obviously  the  correct  decision. 

This  may  be  a  fine  philosophy  for  bache- 
Icars,  but  I  doubt  If  It  would  work  very  well 
for  the  average  husband  and  wife. 

And  for  the  same  reason — In  order  that 
confltctlng  views  may  be  considered — It 
would  not  work  well  In  assuring  our  national 
security. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  brings  to- 
gether the  leaders  of  each  of  the  separate 
services  In  order  that  their  opinions  may  be 
expressed  and  all  proposals  considered.  No 
single  prevailing  concept  can  throttle  the 
advocates  of  another  concept  while  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  continue  to  function. 

I  have  become  more  thoroughly  convinced 
with  each  passing  year  that  It  Is  the  finest 
military  decisionmaking  body  any  nation 
has  ever  possessed. 

And  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  separate 
Identity  of  the  four  services,  and  preserve 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system.  I  am 
convinced  we  will  possess  and  expand  our 
military  and  naval  versatility. 

And  with  each  passing  day  I  become  more 
fully  persuaded  that  o\ir  ability  to  respond 
to  any  type  of  challenge  Is  our  greatest  de- 
terrent to  war 

So  long  as  we  have  modern  naval  forces, 
ready  to  meet  any  aggressor; 

So  long  as  we  can  deliver  from  the  air  a 
substantial  number  ot  troops  equipped  and 
ready  to  fight; 

So  long  as  we  can  keep  on  station,  for  long 
periods  ot  time,  submarines  capable  of  dis- 
charging their  missiles  from  underwater; 

So  long  as  we  maintain  mobile,  trained 
divisions  equipped  with  modem  weapons; 

So  long  as  we  keep  in  an  alert  statris  our 
manned  bomber  force  whose  pilots  possess 
that  unique  human  ability  to  make  or  be 
responsive  to  a  decision; 

So  long  as  we  have  190,000  fully  trained 
Marines  ready  to  land  In  any  part  of  the 
world  accessible  from  the  sea; 

And  so  long  as  we  back  all  of  this  with  an 
awesome  missile  might — then  we  will  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world. 

But  If  we  ever  pennlt  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  the  adoption  of  a  single  defense  con- 
cept and  lose  o\ir  fiexlblllty  to  respond  to 
any  type  at  aggreeslon,  then  we  wlU  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  challenges  that  He  ahead  In  the  areas 
ot  the  ocean  alone,  without  regard  to  space 
and  land,  are  fantastic  Indeed. 

While  we  have  made  great  progress,  never- 
theless we  have  not  yet  perfected  an  under- 
water detection  technique  that  will  pinpoint 
the  location  and  Identity  of  every  submarine. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  something 
about  the  physical  features  of  the  vast  land 
area  that  Is  submerged  under  300  million 
cubic  miles  of  water. 

And  somehow  or  other  we  m\ut  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
accelerate  the  replacement  of  our  aging 
fieet. 

The  average  age  of  our  naval  vessels  In 
the  active  fieet  Is  mere  than  16  years.  The 
average  life  expectancy  Is  20  years. 

No  degree  In  mathematics  Is  required  to 
conclude  that  we  have  a  fieet  that  Is  rapidly 
becoming  obeoleecent,  and  In  a  few  years  will 
become  obsolete. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  engage  in  an 
expcmded  naval  shipbuilding  program.  And 
we  cannot  take  comfort  In  the  naive  con- 
clusion that  a  modem  naval  vessel  can  do 
the  Job  of  two  older  ships 

Life  doesnt  work  that  way.  We  can  never 
assume  that  enemy  capabilities  remain  dor- 
mant while  ours  Improve. 

But  beyond  that  Is  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  ocean  is  playing  an  ever-Increasing  role 
In  the  ambitions  of  Communist  4mperlallsm. 


Today  our  naval  vessels  are  needed  In  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Straits  of  For- 
mosa, the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean,  and  even 
as  far  south  as  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

As  our  problem  areas  expand,  the  require- 
ment for  seapower  expands  correspondingly 
to  meet  these  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Recently  we  witnessed  the  Invasion  of 
India  by  China.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  further  difficulties  can  be  expected  In 
this  area. 

We  may  very  well  have  to  commit  a  por- 
tion of  our  fieet  to  that  part  of  the  world, 
but  If  we  do  so  now.  It  will  have  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  weakening  our  capabilities 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mankind  Is  becoming  Increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  sea. 

0\ir  ability  to  utilize  and  protect  these 
resources  will  depend  upon  the  decisions  we 
make  now. 

It  Is  my  considered  Judfjment  that  sea- 
power and  our  continuing  ability  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  availability 
of  Its  products  may  well  determine  the  f ut\ire 
destiny  of  this  Nation,  and  perhaps  of  all 
mankind. 

The  control  of  the  seas  Is  Indispensable 
to  our  progress — and  oxu  survival. 

The  members  of  this  great  society  have  a 
tremendous  responsibility — for  the  future  of 
this  Nation  may  well  rest  upon  your  ability 
to  produce  the  ships  that  will  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  generations  of  Amer- 
icans yet  unborn. 


IndustrialUts    Tear    Connecticat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNKcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eastern 
Connecticut  was  host  for  2  days  this  week 
to  about  150  industrialists,  real  estate 
brokers  and  development  experts  from 
New  York  who  came  to  look  over  the 
area  for  the  possible  location  of  indus- 
trial sltea.  They  visited  43  towns,  most 
of  them  in  my  district  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State,  and,  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  "they  liked  what  they 
saw."  They  were  the  guests  of  the  Con- 
necticut Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil and  were  warmly  received  by  all. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  area  is 
extremely  well  suitable  for  industrial 
sites.  It  has  fine  rivers  and  harbors, 
excellent  locations,  plenty  of  space,  good 
highways,  many  other  facilities — and, 
above  all,  an  excellent  labor  force  which 
includes  many  people  possessing  various 
occupational  skills.  In  addition,  the 
area  has  ideal  recreational  facilities  and 
probably  the  best  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  It  is  no  wonder 
that .  this  region  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in- 
to the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Norwich  Bulletin  of  May 
14,  1963.  and  a  news  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  same  newspaper,  dealing 
with  the  tour  of  the  industrialists  and 
brokers  through  eastern  Connecticut.  I 
am  sure  that  their  experiences  and  the 


welcome  given  them  by  the  people  of 
Connecticut  will  be  of  Interest  to  other 
firms  who  may  be  in  the  market  for  a 
possible  industrial  site. 
The  editorial  and  the  news  story  are 

as  follows: 

Wklcomx  to  Eastxxn  CoNNECricrrr 
We  who  live  in  eastern  Connecticut  and 
who  Uke  an  intense  Interest  In  the  industrial 
development  of  this  area  welcome  the  visit 
of  some  115  out-of -State  Industrial  real  es- 
tate brokers  consulUnts.  engineers  and  de- 
velopment experts  as  they  embark  on  a  2- 
day  >all  tour  of  Connecticut.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  their  visit  to  the  area  may  have 
fruitful  results  and  that  they  may  pin 
some  useful  knowledge  of  available  Industrial 
sites  along  the  route  they  will  follovv. 

We*  realize  that  It  Is  Impossible  for  the 
visitors  to  make  on-spot  Inspection  of  sites 
as  they  are  scheduled  to  vUlt  some  43  towns 
during  their  2-day  stay  In  Connecticut. 
However  we  know  that  with  transportotlon 
faclllUes  available  In  this  area,  both  raU  and 
water,  there  are  plenty  of  IndusUlal  s^tes 
along  the  Thames  River  and  the  central  Ver- 
mont railroad  which  can  be  seen  from  the 
train  We  urge  the  real  estate  men  and  the 
SUte  development  officials  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  these  desirable  sites. 

The  Connecticut  Industrial  Development 
Council  has  prepared  a  brochure  listing  some 
63  Bites  avaUable  for  Industrial  development 
which  will  be  given  to  the  visitors.  Supple- 
menUng  the  brochures  there  should  be  em- 
phasis put  on  the  fact  that  Connecticut, 
being  the  Industrial  State  that  It  Is.  has  a 
labor  force  that  Is  as  skilled  as  any  area 
In  the  country. 

While  the  Ualn  Is  moving  through  this  area 
the  CIDC  officials  will  explain  the  availability 
of  the  IndusUlal  sites,  the  topography  of  each 
site    and  the  ready  access  to  transportaUon 
via 'our   fine   roads   In   the   State's  highway 
network      Theee  verbal  explanations  should 
rive  the  visitors  a  clear  picture  of  the  Indus- 
trial potenUalB  of  the  SUte.  especially  the 
eastern  Connecticut  area.     While  It  Is  con- 
ceded that  the  area  east  of  the  Connecticut 
River  U  the  fastest  expanding  area  Ip   the 
State  we  who  live  here  know  that  there  is 
room,  as  well  as  a  need,  for  more  Industry. 
Without  seeniing  to  be  overoptlmistlc  we 
know  that  the  country  along  the  ConnecUcut 
shoreline,    along    the    Thames    VaUey    and 
DolnU  north  to  Stafford  Springs  can  provide 
Industrial  sites  that  are  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  Nation.     Two  railroads,  the  CenUal  V«- 
mont  and  the  New  Haven,  provide  rail  trans- 
porUUon.     The  Thames  River  Is  a  navlgab  e 
river  from  New  London  to  Norwich  with  rall- 
roAds  on  each  side.     Good  highways  are  able 
to  care  for  overland  transportation  to  ac- 
commodate  any   of    the    needs   of    Industry. 
The    eastern    Connecticut    area    Is    approxi- 
mately   halfway    between    Boston    and    New 
Tork   on  the   Connecticut   Turnpike,   which 
already   has  brought  some   Industry   to  the 

*^Sslde6  all  this,  eastern  Connecticut  Is 
blesMd  with  fire  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  other  InstltuUons  of  learning 
at  the  coUege  level  We  have  Ideal  recrea- 
tion faculties  including  beaches  and  parks. 
There  U  an  excellent  airport  at  Groton;  a 
fine  harbor  at  the   mouth   of   the  Thames 

All  in  all  thU  area  U  extremely  well  adapted 
to  the  locaUon  of  new  Industry,  whether  light 
or  heavy  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
visitors  irtll  gain  something  of  value  by  their 
Ttslt  to  Connecticut.  We  wish  them  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  Journey. 

INDUSTXIALISTS     AND     BBOKIXS    TOUR     EaSTEXH 

CoK^ixcnctrr 
Some  160  Connecticut  andNew  York  In- 
dustnaUsU.  bankers,  and  brokers  left  N«r 
T^kCltys    Grand    Central    SUtlon    mHj 


Tueeday  morning  with  one  object  in  mind— 
•let's  look  at  Connecticut.- 

And,  when  the  group  returns  to  New  Tork 
City  tonight  they  will  li*ve  toured  43  of 
Connecticut's  169  towns.  .  .  ,  t^ 

Guests  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  De- 
velopment CouncU,  the  group  of  IndustrUl 
real  estate  brokers  and  consulUnts  viewed, 
or  will  view,  more  than  100  choice  Industrial 
sites,  ranging  from  locations  In  modem  In- 
duBtrlal  parks  to  underdeveloped  farmland 
surrondlng  urban  centers.  Statlstlclanses- 
tlmate  some  80.000  acres  of  land  have  been 
specifically  prepared  for  Industrial  use.  Many 
thousands  more  are  being  developed  for  that 
purpose.     Indications    are   they   liked    what 

tticy  SAW 

•nie  special  train  first  touched  Fairfield 
County's  Industrial  center  of  which  Brldge- 
Txjrt  U  the  pivotal  city.  Along  the  tracks  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad,  the  tour  pa«ed 
through  New  Haven,  then  up  along  the  shore 
route  to  New  London  where  the  Bulletin  rep- 
resentative boarded  the  train.  , 

At  New  London,  the  train  switched  to  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad  and  headed  up  the 
Thames  River.  As  they  left  New  London 
railroad  sUtlon  attention  focused  on  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Oorp.'s  Electric  Boat,  the 
Charles  Pfizer  Co..  and  the  submarine  base. 
Much  interest  was  noted  when  the  train 
slowed  for  views  of  the  area's  newer  res- 
IdenU  Dow  Chemical  In  Ledyard  and  Olln 
Mathleson's  United  Nuclear  Division  In 
Montvllle. 

Traveling  north  from  New  London  Into 
Norwich,  tour  directors  focused  attention  on 
the  city's  harbor.  They  stressed  Norwich's 
xirben  renewal  program  and  told  the  Water/ 
Commerce  StreeU  renewal  project  story. 

The  city's  Industries  were  described  and 
where  possible,  particular  buildings  *ere 
pointed-  out  to  brokers  and  developers.  (We 
were  sitting  next  to  k  New  Tork  City  broker 
who  took  much  Interest  in  the  city's  Holly- 
hock Island  as  a  potential  Industrial  site. 
"You  know,"  he  musfed,  "I  might  have  a 
client  interested  in  a  site  like  this.") 

Each  tour  participant  upon  boarding  the 
train  was  handed  an  Illustrated  brochure  de- 
scribing not  only  the  site  visited,  but  perti- 
nent facU  about  the  city  lUelf 


WUllmantlc  River,  Iwought  many  Inquiries 
from  some  of  the  Industrialists  aboard. 

The    tour  jsontAnued   through    Mansfield,  • 
WUllngton  on  to  Stafford  Springs  where  it 
then  retraced  Itself  to  WUllmantlc. 

A  New  Tork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road crew  came  aboard  at  WUllmanUc  and 
the  train  departed  for  Hartford  and  an  over- 
night stop  at  the  Tobacco  Valley  Inn. 

The  group  attended  a  dinner  and  recepUon 
Tuesday  night  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  Goverijor  Dempsey. 

Wednesday  morning  tour  guests  will  travel 
bv  bus  to  Bralnard  Field,  from  where  they 
will  resume  rail  travel  along  the  New  Haven 
Railroad's  armory  branch,  viewing  the  sites 
north  of  Hartford  to  the  Connectlcut- 
MassachusetU  line. 

John  J    O'Donnel,   director  of   Industrial 
relations  at  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc..^ 
Windsor,   will    address  the   group    during   a 
noon    luncheon    In    the    Terrace    Room    at 
Bradley  Field,  Windsor  Ix)cks. 

The  tour  is  the  eighth  such  imdertaklng 
held  in  recent  years,  by  the  CIDC.  which  In- 
cludes: Central  Vermont  Railway,  Connecti- 
cut Bank  end  Trust  Co..  Connecticut  Devel- 
opment Commission,  Connecticut  Pf^>oP- 
i^nt  Credit  Corp.,  Connecticut  Llgb*  * 
Power  CO.,  Fairfield  County  Trust  Oo..  First 
New  Haven  National  Bank.  Hartford  Electric 
LlKht  Co..  Hartford  Gas  Co.,  Hartford  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trxwt  Co.,  New  Haven  RaU- 
roed.' Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.. 
and  United  Illuminating  Co. 


NOKWICH    INDU8T»1A1.    SITE 

The  Goor-Hllderbrand  and  Joberg  sites- 
some  59  acres  under  three  owners— fronts 
Otrobando  Avenue,  Wawecus  Street,  and  the 
Central  Vermont  Railway,  near  the  Con- 
necticut Turnpike.  It  Is  described  as  natural 
clear  land,  mostly  level,  with  sand  and  gravel 

subsoil.  ,   , 

It  was  in  Tantlc  that  the  group  of  In- 
dustrlallsU  got  an  enthusiastic  welcome  by 
members  of  the  Tantlc  Fire  Department.  The 
train  slowed  to  a  crawl  while  the  many 
top  executives  nodded  approval  at  the  spit 
and  polish"  of  the  company's  century-old 
hand  pumper. 

Heading  toward  WUUmantlc,  the  Dawley- 
Beebe  site  In  the  PltchvUle  section  of  Bozxah 
was  pinpointed. 

In  Lebanon,  some  125  acres  of  natural, 
clear,  roUlng  land  located  at  Lebanon  sta- 
tion was  described  as  Ideal  for  industry.  So 
was  land  owned  by  the  Czaekes.  some  107 
acres  of  It  situated  on  Route  32. 

It  was  in  North  Windham  train  riders  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  enthusiasm.  As  the 
dieeel  engine  whirred  its  way  along  the 
tracks,  townspeople  carrying  placards  tellinf 
what  a  great  place  North  Windham  Is-Uned 
the  right  ot  way. 

JTP    TO     MASSACHXTSnTS 

AS  the  train  approached  WUllmantlc  much 
at  the  conversation  reverted  from  Astronaot 
U  Ocrdon  Cooper's  poetponed  J2-ort>lteJ 
flight  to  "Where  is  American  Screw  oo. 
located"?  _^     ^ 

The  429,600  square-foot  plant,  now  •und" 
ing  vacant  and  for  sale  on  a  slU  near  the 


Commaiilty  Benefits  From  Abilities  of  the 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   COKNXCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of  the 
Senate  the  prize- winning  essay,  written 
by  a  young  lady  from  Mount  St.  Joseph 
Academy  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Her 
name  is  Maureen  Sennett  and  her  essay 
was  the  winner  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut contest  sponsored  by  the  f  esident  s 
Committee  on  Employment  ol  tne 
Handicapped. 

Maureen  and  her  parents  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  in  Washington  on  May  9  and 
10  as  guests  of  the  ConnecUcut  State 
Labor  Council  API.-CIO.  She  received 
a  prize  of  $500  which  was  donated  by 
ConnecUcut  industry  through  the  coop- 
eraUon  of  the  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  ConnecUcut. 

Maureen's  essay  points  up  remarkable 
contributions  being  made  to  our  com - 
muniUes  and  our  businesses  by  handi- 
capped people.    It  is  a  thoughtful,  per- 
ceptive and  informaUve  arUcle  about  a 
subject    upon    which    every    American 
should  be  informed.    It  is  an  encourag- 
ing report  of  the  progress  that  GXaX^- 
Pederal  programs  of  vocational  rehabOi- 
taUon  are  making  in  aiding  handicapped 
persons  to  help  themselves  and  to  make 
a  full  contribution  to  our  economy. 

I  congratulate  Maureen  Sennett  on 
her  essay  and  in  order  that  it  may  be 
widely   read  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

How    liT    COMiiUNrrT    BEMKrrrs    Psom    thx 
AHLmXB  or  TKS  Hamdicappkd 

(By  Maureen  ■.  Scnnett) 

"Oommunlty  exists  where  there  Is  an  or- 
dered participation  In  a  structured  society: 
a  sense  of  communKy  Is  a  feeling  of  partici- 
pation In  one  or  several  such  oonununltlea, 
and  a  community  culture  is  one  wboae  nMm- 
bcrs  are  able  to  participate  in  a  harmonized 
sarlea  of  communities  (family,  tribe,  work 
group,  city  church,  nation)."'  The  key 
word  to  this  statement  Is  "participation"  for 
without  a  sharing  of  Interests  and  respon- 
aiblUtles  no  cooomunlty  can  exist. 

The  community  Is  composed  of  individ- 
uals, persons  who  by  their  nature  as  human 
beings  need  to  belong  to  a  g;roup.  No  man  Is 
self-sustaining;  he  needs  others.  So.  too. 
whether  It  be  directly  or  Indirectly,  others 
feel  the  TOld  left  by  the  laxity  or  Inability  of 
a  single  person.  A  community  Is  only  able  to 
succeed  v  long  as  the  Individual  menxbers 
or  citizens  contribute.  Each  must  become 
aware  of  his  own  goals  and  assume  the  re- 
apoDslbUlty  to  move  toward  them.  He  miist 
strive  to  understand,  to  guide,  and  to  correct. 
If  necessary,  the  group  of  which  he  Ls  a  part. 
This  task  Is  dllBcult  to  accomplish  in  the 
complex  societies  of  today. 

The  handicapped  person  as  a  member  of 
the  community  Is  subject  to  responsibilities 
which  he  must  bear  himself  or  which  must 
be  assumed  by  others.  By  leading  a  life  as 
close  to  normal  as  possible,  the  disabled  in- 
dividual benefits  his  community.  The  ob- 
stacles he  faces  In  reaching  toward  normality 
greatly  exceed  the  confusion.  Indecision,  or 
flBanclal  difficulties  opposing  a  more  aver- 
•g*  eltlBBn.  He  must  compensate  for  bis 
own  handicap  and  surmount  the  general 
public's  failure  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate his  skills.  Utuxj  have  overcome  their 
handicaps  and  lead  nearly  normal  lives. 
They  are  examples  and  sources  of  strength 
to  those  still  trying  to  prove  their  worth. 

Sources  of  rehabilitation  are  available  to 
the  handicapped.  During  the  1941  fiscal 
year.  M.OOO  disabled  persons  were  employed 
through  the  State-PederaJ  .program  of  voca- 
tional rehabiUtatlon — thus  marking  the 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  gains  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  aided  by  this  program.  ^ 

Disabled  individuals  are  good  workers. 
"What  the  handicapped  lose  In  flexibility 
because  of  their  disability,  they  make  up 
by  concentrating  on  a  single  job.  or  a  few 
Jobs,  learning  to  do  them  better."  *  They 
oooapensate  for  their  losses  and  make  ad- 
vantages of  their  remaining  faculties. 

Many  employers  feel  that  workers  with 
physical  disabilities  are  better-than-average 
employees.  Adjectives  describing  the  han- 
dicappyed  used  by  personnel  directors  In  a 
"Siirvey  of  Employers'  Practices  and  Policies 
In  the  Hiring  of  Physically  Impaired  Work- 
ers" are:  "More  reliable,"  "more  conscien- 
tious." "and  sometimes  even  healthier  than 
able-bodied  workers  "  These  words  are  trib- 
utes to  the  disabled  worker.  Moreover,  they 
are  backed  by  facts.  Por  example,  at  Abili- 
ties, Inc..  a  subcontracting  plant  employing 
only  the  handicapped,  there  has  been  only 
a  4-percent  rate  of  rejection  (as  compcu^d 
to  a  nm-mal  rate  of  40  percent)  in  the  manu- 
facture of  delicate  units  for  aircraft  radar 
equipment.  Here.  also,  the  rate  of  ab- 
senteeism baaed  on  1(X)  average  working  days 
has  been  established  at  0.03  days  as  com- 
pared to  3.3  days  for  the  normal  worker. 


« Andrew  M.  Qreely,  "Strangers  in  the 
House, '  fira*  edlU<m  (New  Tork:  ffiMed  & 
Ward,  1961). 

•  "Hiring  the  Handicapped,"  Time,  Apr.  M, 
1955.  p.  96. 


A  physical  Impairment  is  not  a  guanatoe 
to  accident  proneneas  and  absenteelan. 
'■*  •  •  An  acc\u-ate  knowledge  of  phyalcal 
conditions  is  really  the  safest  condition  pos- 
sible *  *  *"•  In  the  opinion  of  some  employ- 
ers. The  exact  capabilities  of  the  physically 
Impaired  are  known;  they  work  within  their 
physical  limitations  at  jobs  suited  to  their 
abilities  Often  the  disabled  are  safer  than 
the  seemingly  nonnal  worker  who  is  without 
sufllclent  medical  care. 

In  1961  10  handicapped  persons  began  the 
first  home-work  program  in  the  Hartford 
area.  They  aided  in  the  manufacture  of 
disposable  veterinary  syringes  produced  by 
Silver  Puller  Industries.  ''In  addition  to 
helping  themselves  the  workers  have  helped 
Silver  Puller  avoid  buying  some  930,000  In 
machinery  It  would  have  otherwise  needed."  * 

Other  members  of  the  Hartford  com- 
munity are  also  proving  their  ability  to  lead 
nearly  normal  lives.  St.  Prancis  Hospital 
presently  employs  a  blind  ^oung  woman  to 
process  film  In  the  darkroom  of  the  X-ray 
department.  There  her  blindness  does  not 
prove  to  be  a  handicap.  Her  supervisor 
states: 

"The  quality  of  her  work  is  superior  to 
that  of  other  people  who  do  the  same  type 
of  work.  This  is  due  to  her  attention  to  de- 
tail in  the  processing  of  film  and  one  can 
be  certain  that  instructions  given  to  ber  are 
followed  to  the  letter.  An  additional  aid 
in  her  work  is  an  acute  sense  of  hearing.  At 
times  progress  of  the  films  Is  stopped  by 
jamming  She  Is  aware  of  this  Instantly 
from  a  change  In  the  type  of  noise  In  the 
machines  " 

In  addition  to  working  efficiently,  this 
young  woman  Is  able  to  travel  to  and  from 
the  hospital,  and  move  through  its  cor- 
ridors unassisted. 

Disabled  persons  are  able  to  become  pro- 
ductive community  members.  Why?  These 
people  have  overcome  great  crises  in  their 
lives  and  have  lifted  themselves  back  to 
normality.  According  to  most  standards  It 
seems  that  the  handicapped  Individual  has 
lost  much.  Truly  he  has  gained.  He  Is  a 
deep,  full  Individual  who  has  proved  to  him- 
self his  own  dignity  and  abilities.  He  feels 
his  losses  but  he  Is  able  to  compensate  for 
these:  more  Important — he  values  and  uses 
his  remaining  faculties.  He  has  formed  the 
strong  character  of  the  type  citizen  this 
Nation  and  each  of  its  communities  need. 


'  Walter  P.  Muther.  "Proof  That  Hiring  the 
Handlcapp>ed  Can  Be  Good  Business."  In- 
dustry. April  1958 

♦  Whitney  Jacobs,  "Handicapped  Begin 
Plrst  Home-Work  Program."  the  Hartford 
Times.  Sept    16,  1961.    , 


Financial  Sopport  for  the  Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  Ncw  JcasKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  nation  is  judged  by  its 
values  as  well  as  its  technology.  It  is  no 
secret  that  artists  in  the  United  States 
sometimes  feel  that  they  live  in  a  feast 
or  famine  world — they  are  either  the 
well-paid  leaders  of  a  popular  fad.  or 
they  work  unnoticed  at  honest  attonpts 
to  express  experience,  feeling,  or  rep- 
resentation in  ways  that  have  not  been 
expressed  before. 

Obviously,  government  has  only  a 
small  part  to  play  In  any  artistic  effort. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  small  part  can 


be  an  essential  part,  because  it  indicates 
that  the  citizens  of  a  nation  or  a  com- 
munity feel  strongly  enough  about  their 
culture  to  give  public  attention  and  some 
support. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  May  14 
edition  of  the  Camden  Courier-News  ex- 
plores our  present  stalemate  in  CtMigress 
on  one  of  the  key  proposals  for  a  national 
policy  on  the  arts.  It  also  expresses  some 
hope  that  President  Kennedy's  Advisory 
Arts  Council  will  help  us  find  the  way.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiNANciAL  Suppoar  roa  the  Axts 

Although  it  has  l)lpartisan  support,  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts  appears  unlikely  to  make  much 
headway  in  the  present  Congress. 

President  Kennedy  has  decided  not  to 
await  legislative  action,  which  he  would  have 
preferred.  He  soon  will  appoint  such  a 
council  on  his  own  initiative.  It  will  con-  , 
slst  of  20  to  30  Americans  distinguished  In 
the  arts.  It  will  have  no  appropriation  and 
will  serve  until  Mr.  Kennedy  leaves  office. 

One  prominent  prospect  for  appointment 
to  the  council  is  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  for  Music  at  Ro- 
chester. N.Y.  In  considering  what  contribu- 
tion the  council  can  make  to  the  arts.  Dr. 
Hanson  sees  three  poesiblltties: 

l  It  could  serve  as  a  fact  gatherer  for  the 
arts.  There  now  is  no  place  In  Government 
where  one  may  go  for  full  data  on  the  arts. 
Only  recently  the  Office  of  Education  ap- 
pointed an  official  on  music  data. 

2.  It  could  and  should  make  a  factual 
study  of  the  creative  and  performing  arts  so 
there  would  be  no  need  of  speculation  over 
the  adequacy  of  artists'  salaries,  aid  for  aspir- 
ing students,  and  financial  support  for  the 
arts. 

3.  It  could  serve  as  a  focal  point  to  im^>- 
vlde  morskl  support  for  those  engaged  in  or 
interested  in  taking  part  in  the  arts. 

Authorities  agree  that  America  Is  in  the 
midst  of  a  cultural  boom.  Yet  behind  It  lies 
a  disturbing  pcuiulox.  Artists  feel — with 
reason — that  they  are  financially  neglected. 

In  a  country  tr^ltionally  opposed  to  fi- 
nancial support  of  culture  except  for  li- 
braries, subsidies  are  nevertheless  one  an- 
swer, however  dubious. 

Dr.  Hanson,  who  describes  himself  as  con- 
servative, says  he  is  reaching  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  Government  support  must 
come  If  the  arts  are  to  attract  the  talent 
demanded  by  an  arts-cc^nsclous  nation.  He 
suggests  that  the  support  be  administered  on 
a  city-state  matching  basis  so  that  commun- 
ities cannot  default  on  their  own  responsi- 
billUes. 

This  point  is  Ehcademlc  so  long  as  Congress 
declines  even  to  create  an  advisory  council. 
But  the  key  Issue  obviously  is  how  the  arts 
are  to  be  fostered  and  supported  if  they  are 
to  surmount  financial  barriers. 

Perhaps  President  Kennedy's  appointment 
of  his  Advisory  Arts  Council  will  help  focus 
nationwide  attention  on  this  cultural 
dilemma. 


Security  Firing  Withoat  Appeal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  May  14. 1963 

Mr.   ROYBAL.     Mr.   Speaker,   as  you 
know,  the  House  recently  passed  HJt 
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950  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  by  a  large  340-to-40  majority. 
I  voted  with  the  minority. 

Last  year  the  House  also  passed  an 
idenUcal  bUl.  H.R  12082.  by  an  even 
larger  majority.  351  to  24.  However,  the 
Senate  failed  to  take  action  ««jd  the 
measure  died  with  the  end  of  the  87th 
Congress.  ,      ^  ., 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  any  dis- 
pute with  the  sUted  objectives  of  this 
bill-  To  establish  a  legislative  base  for 
enforcing  a  strict  security  standard  for 
the  employment,  and  retention  in  em- 
ployment, of  persons  in  the  Nation^ 
Security  Agency:  to  achieve  maximum 
security  for  tiie  activities  of  the  Agency; 
and  to  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Director  oi 
the  Agency  to  provide  such  security. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill— 301— pro- 
vides that  aU  employment  by,  detail  to. 
or  assignment  to  NSA.  as  weU  as  acc^ 
to  classslfled  Information  must  oe 
"Clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
security."  Certainly,  there  is  no  quar- 
rel with  this  section. 

The  second  section— 302— provides  for 
a  fuU  field  Investigation  before  a  new 
employee  of  NSA  is  cleared  and  estab- 
lishes a  board  of  appraisal  to  review 
cases  in  which  the  Director  of  NSA  feels 
there  Is  doubt  whether  access  to  security 
information  would  be  clearly  consistent 
with  the  national  security.  Again,  there 
\s  no  objection  to  these  provisions. 

The  third  section— 303— provides  for 
termination  of  employment  of  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  NSA  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  "whenever  he  considers 
that  action  to  be  in  Uie  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  determines  that 
the  procedures  prescribed  In  other  pro- 
visions of  law  that  authorize  the  termi- 
nation of  the  employment  of  that  officer 
or  employee  cannot  be  invoked  consistent 
with  the  national  security." 

This  same  section  indicates  that  "such 
a  determination  is  final." 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  indi- 
cates that  an  employee  discharged  under 
the  provisions  of  the  section  will  have  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  eliglbiUty  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  with  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  meaning  and  implications  of  this 
third  section  of  H.R.  950  is  what  dis- 
turbed me  and  caused  me  to  cast  my  vote 
against  passage  of  the  measure. 

This  section  vests  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  the  summary  and  unreview- 
able power  to  discharge  any  employee  of 
the  National  Security  Agency.    No  hear- 
ing whatever  is  to  be  granted  the  em- 
ployee.   No  matter  how  many  years  he 
may  have  been  employed,  he  is  not  en- 
titied   to   know   what   the   charges   are 
against  him.  nor  who  made  them.    The 
only  standard  by  which  the  Secretary  is 
to  be  guided  is  that  his  action  is  "in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States." 

I  thoroughly  and  emphatically  dis- 
agree with  this  procedure.  For  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  requirement  that  an 
employee  receive  a  fuU  and  fair  hearing 
before  termination  of  his  employment 
need  In  any  way  Jeopardize  the  person- 


nel security  of  the   National   Security 

Agency.  ,  ^ 

In  my  opinion,  the  firing  of  Govern- 
ment employees,  imder  secxirlty  stigma, 
without  charges,  without  opportunity  to 
answer,  without   confrontation  of   ac- 
cusers    without    counsel    and    without 
fairness,  Is  an  affront  to  the  historic 
American  concept  of  due  process  of  law. 
This  kind  of  legislation  is  not  only  not 
necessary  for  our  national  security,  it 
can  be  an  open  invitation  to  punitive 
and  vindictive  personnel  action. 

The  procedure  for  hearings,  appeal 
and  review  established  In  other  sensi- 
tive agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
are  effective  and  workable.  They  are 
an  asset,  not  a  Uabillty.  because  they 
strengthen  morale  and  diminish  the 
chance  of  mistaken  identity,  prejudice, 
and  other  serious  errors  of  Judgment. 

These  adversary  proceedings  grow  out 
of  a  long  Anglo- American  experience  In 
the  administration  of  justice — out  of  a 
knowledge  that  confrontation  and  cross- 
examination  are  invaluable  devices  for 
discovering  the  truth. 

HR.  950  abolishes  the  necessity  to 
conduct  hearings;  it  abolishes  the  nor- 
mal right  of  an  employee  to  have  stated 
to  him  the  reason  he  Is  being  fired.  The 
bill  abolishes  an  employee's  normal  right 
to  submit  a  statement  on  his  own  behalf, 
whether  it  be  In  secret  or  whether  it  be 
In  public  hearings.  And  It  waives  all 
of  the  existing  provisions  of  law  con- 
tained in  the  United  States  Code  de- 
signed to  give  an  employee  minimum 
safeguards  in  the  Government  service. 

MM-eover,  H.R.  350  abolishes  any  right 
of  court  review.  PinaUy,  there  Is  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  to  delegate  this 
vast  power  to  any  subordinate  employee 
he  chooses. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  the  ever- 
increasing  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, proper  and  adequate  procedures 
are  often  as  important  as  the  substance 
of  the  law  being  applied.    And  when  you 
gather  together  this  amount  of  poten- 
tiaUy  arbitrary  dismissal  power  In  the 
hands  of  the  Central  Government,  with 
no  review,  no  hearing,  no  check,  and  no 
appeal,  then  you   have  created  some- 
thing of  which  we  all  may  well  be  afraid. 
In  short,  the  third  section  of  this  blU 
violates  basic   American  constitutional 
concepts  and  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence. 
It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
authority   to  summarily  fire   any   em- 
ployee of  the  National  Security  Agency 
without  the  benefit  of  the  hard -won  and 
Jealously  guarded  rights  of  administra- 
tive due  process — one  of  the  hallmarks 
of  our  civilization. 

H.R.  950  is  a  product  of  cold  war  hys- 
teria a  hangover  from  the  regrettable 
days 'of  McCarthylsm.  We  do  not  need 
this  kind  of  Inquisitorial  legislation  In 
America.  Our  strongest  weapon  against 
totalitarian  communism  Is  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  the  BiU  of  Rights. 

H  R  950  Is  offensive  to  these  concepts 
of  Justice  and  fair  play.  It  does  not 
contribute  one  loU  to  our  security,  but 
rather  sets  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent  threatening  the  liberties  of 
our  fellow  Americans. 
We  are  111  advised  to  fight  communism 


by  adopting  the  star-chamber  tech- 
niques developed  to  a  fine  point  by  world 
CMnmunism  itself.  Nor  will  we  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  by 
voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  restricting 
and  circumscribing  our  precious  herit- 
age of  constitutional  provisions  guaran- 
teeing those  freedoms  and  liberties. 


Mayor  Tale  on  the  SUte  of  ibe  City  of 
Philadelphia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

0»   PEKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 
Mr.  TOLL.    Mr.  Speaker,  (m  April  18, 
1963,  the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  the  Honorable  James  H. 
J  Tate  delivered  a  message  on  the  state 
of  the  city  before  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.   The  message  shows 
such  progress  in  our  great  city  that  I 
feel  every  Member  can  read  this  mess- 
age with  great  Interest. 
The  message  follows: 
A   Message   on   the  State  of   the   Cttt   bt 

Matoe  Jambs  H.  J.  Tate,  April  18.  1»63 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  tht  Council 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia: 
This  is  the  second  time  It  hfl»  been  my 
privUege  to  come  before  you  to  render  an 
accounting  of  my  stewardship  u  mayor. 
My  flrst  appearance  before  you  In  this  c^>a- 
clty  wa«  a  new  experience,  even  though  I 
had  served  with  yovir  hcMiorable  body  for 
10    years,    including    6    as    your    presiding 

officer.  _        , 

At  that  time,  I  had  held  the  high  office  of 
mayor  for  slightly  longer  than  3  months. 

At  that  time,  the  state  of  our  dty  was 
such  that  we  could  stand  firmly  on  the  foun- 
dattona  buUt  by  a  decade  of  enlightened 
TOvemment. 

At  that  time,  there  was — and  quite 
naturally  so — some  question  of  whether  thl» 
administration  would  buUd  upo»  these  foun- 
dations, or  let  them  weaken  and  crumble. 

At  this  time,  the  state  of  our  city  mess- 
age a  year  later,  provides  the  answers — ^the 
answws  that  I  bring  you  today.  The  an- 
swers should  satisfy  the  severest  skepUcs. 
They  should  fortify  the  slncerest  supporters. 

A  DYNAMIC  PATTERN 

The  Btlte  of  o\ir  city  shows  clearly  that 
we  are  not  only  building  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  our  city's  renaissance,  but  that  we 
are  tweaking  new  ground  with  the  same 
foresight  that  fashioned  our  current  prog- 
ress. EssentlaUy,  it  has  been  a  year  of  con- 
tinuation—contlnxilng  not  only  the  projects 
that  had  been  started,  but  continuing  the 
dynamic  pattern  of  government  administra- 
tion In  concert  with  dedicated  citizens  and 
groups— always  receptive  to  change,  to  Im- 
prove, to  act  and  to  react.  In  the  public 
Interest. 

I  stated  last  year  that  my  message  was 
not  a  swan  song  of  an  era,  but  a  fanfare — a 
preview  of  things  to  come.     And  they  came. 
I  said  we  needed  more  police  protection. 
We  got  It.  „, 

I  said  we  needed  more  parking  spaces.  We 
began  to  acquire  them. 

I  said  we  had  to  pay  some  more  serious 
atuntlon  to  the  business  of  government  and 
admlnlstraUon.     We  have  done  this. 

I  said  our  financial  stabUlty  and  growth 
factors  would  enable  us  to  plan  new  pro- 
grams without  necessitating  any   Increases 
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In  t&zM  at  all.  We  did  not  raise  taxes.  In- 
ilMd.  we  were  able  to  lower  our  water  rates 
M  the  result  of  a  study  directed  by  your 
boDorable  body. 

But  the  file  Is  not  closed  on  any  of  these 
accompllshinents.  They  are  being  further 
expanded. 

PUBLIC  SArrrr  nuDrGTHXivcD 

In  the  field  of  public  safety,  increased  ap- 
propriations and  administrative  changes 
made  possible  the  assignment  of  more  than 
500  additional  uniformed  police  to  district 
on-the-8treet  work. 

An  additional  crime  deterrent  Is  our  pro- 
gram for  accelerating  the  Installation  of 
high-Intensity  mercury  vapor  lights  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  •!  million  for  which  city  council 
provided  ths  Initiative.  Over  the  next  3 
years,  every  residential  neighborhood  In  the 
city  will  have  these  brighter  lights,  which 
will  add  substantially  to  the  public  safety. 

We  must  not  be  content  to  write  off  the 
problem  of  crime  as  a  natural  part  of  urban 
living.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  crime  rate 
Is  the  lowest  of  all  the  other  major  cities  In 
the  Nation,  we  must  recog^ilze  that  our  vic- 
tims of  crime  do  the  same  amount  of  suffer- 
ing as  elsewhere.  We  are.  therefore,  pledged 
to  maintain  our  policy  of  placing  the  max- 
imum number  of  able-bodied  uniformed  men 
on  the  street,  while  limiting  administrative 
functions  of  the  department  to  civilians 
wherever  possible. 

PAEKINO — KKSIDXNTIAL    AND  COMMKBCIAL 

Oxir  efforts  In  combating  the  problem  of 
parking  show  progress,  although  we  have 
not,  quite  frankly,  come  near  to  a  solution — 
If  one  Is  ever  to  be  found.  We  did  Increase 
the  number  of  clty-sfmnsored  facilities  by 
25  percent,  providing  spaces  which  were 
used  a  half-mlUlon  Umes  last  year. 

This  year,  we  were  finally  able  to  start  an 
off-street  parking  program  for  residential 
neighborhoods.  It  has  been  slow  starting 
due  to  the  many  problems  Involved,  but  It 
ts  underway  This  has  become  a  real  respon- 
sibility of  Oovernment.  It  Is  our  ropons)- 
blllty  to  meet  the  public  needs  In  changing 
times,  and  to  do  It  quickly.  The  problem  of 
parking  In  residential  neighborhoods  Is  no 
less  serious  than  In  commercial  areas.  We 
are  preparing  the  acquisition  of  18  sltss  In 
residential  areas  which  will  be  converted  for 
off-street  parking.  Legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  will  reach  you  shortly.  We  are 
oonflCUiit  this  program  will  alleviate  some 
dangarous  congestion.  It  is  a  problem  that 
cant  be  Ignored.  It  cant  be  put  off.  It 
wont  go  away.    It  must  be  met. 

OOVBINMENT   rTHICS  AKD  KFTICIXNCT 

Nor  can  we  Ignore  any  Internal  problems 
of  administration.  I  pledged  last  year  that 
I  wotild  run  a  taunt  ship.  Since  then,  the 
lines  have  been  drawn,  clearly  and  cleanly. 
and  In  the  proper  direction.  I  Instituted  a 
series  of  directives  based  upon  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Pordham  committee  to  Improve 
the  course  and  climate  of  the  Oovernment. 
I  believe  this  purpose  wlU  be  fulfilled. 

Our  strength  lies  In  the  confidence  of  a 
knowledgeable  public.  We  cannot  conceal. 
Nor  can  we  shade  the  facts  as  they  are.  Our 
Job  Is  to  make  sure,  however,  that  the  facts 
are  what  thsjr  should  be.  When  they  are 
not — and  realistloally  they  cant  always  be 
right — we  must  move  forthrlghtly  In  the 
public  Interest  to  correct  them.  This  ts 
true  In  an  election  year,  or  any  other  year. 
When  you  move  boldly  In  a  spotlight,  your 
Interest  in  the  public's  behalf  will  be  un- 
mUtakeable  Only  when  one  moves  In  a 
shadow.  Is  there  any  question  as  to  moti- 
vation. 

There  will  be  distractions  and  controversy. 
The  sounds  wont  all  be  applause.  The 
notices  wont  all  be  raves.  But  this  show — 
this  business  of  running  the  Oovernment — 
must  go  on  with  conviction,  doing  the  great- 
est good  tar  the  greatest  audience,  unmind- 
ful of  the  taunts  of  a  few,  or  the  reperciis- 


slons    from    necessary    decisions    mads    In 
orderly  fashions 

We  should  not  be  deterred  from  carrying 
out  our  responsibilities,  almply  because  of 
the  fear  that  our  actions  might  be  exploited 
for  partisan  gain  by  detractors. 

PSOBLXII  or  UNXMPLQTIIKNT 

For  example,  we  must  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  probably  the  most  serious  problem  fac- 
ing our  city  today  Is  unemployment.  To 
Ignore  this  and  dwell  only  upon  the  shining 
accomplishments  would  not  be  giving  you 
an  accurate  picture. 

This  problem  was  not  born  overnight.  It 
has  been  with  us— with  9  to  12  percent  un- 
employed— ever  since  the  recession  of  1854. 
Although  our  economy  Is  comparatively 
prosperous,  there  Is  a  depression  on  for  each 
m^n  and  woman  who  Is  out  of  a  Job.  The 
Federal  Oovernment.  of  course,  has  primary 
responsibility  for  easing  thU  problem,  but 
we  also  must  feel  a  local  obligation  to  each 
cltlaen. 

What  have  we  done  about  It?  Ws  have 
moved  in  this  past  year  on  a  number  of 
fronts  to  attack  this  socio-economic  problem. 

The  unemployed,  bracketing  both  sexes  In 
all  age  groups,  have  a  conunon  characteristic. 
More  than  half  are  unskilled  or  semiskilled. 
Most  of  them  either  never  entered  high 
school,  or  dropped  out  before  completing 
their  studies. 

As  one  means  of  approaching  this  problem. 
I  appointed  a  manpower  utilization  commis- 
sion to  spearhead  a  broad-scale  program  of 
training  and  retraining.  ThU  commission 
has  tfiree  goals — finding  means  of  getting 
people  back  to  work  now,  studying  skills  that 
will  be  needed  In  the  next  5  years,  and  a  10- 
year  projection  aimed  at  training  for  boys 
and  girls  who  are  now  in  school. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  despite  the  numbers 
of  xxnemployed.  there  are  actual  shortages 
of  workers  for  newly  developing  Jobs  requir- 
ing special  skills.  We  therefore  moved 
promptly  last  year  with  State  and  Federal 
assistance  to  establish  training 'and  retrain- 
ing classes.  Although  the  program  U  still 
developing,  at  least  70  percent  of  those  who 
have  used  It  to  date  have  found  related  Jobs. 
At  still  another  level,  I  Immediately  adopted 
the  report  of  the  mayor's  advisory  commis- 
sion on  higher  education  calling  for  eetab- 
Ushlng  a  2-year  conununity  college  I  have 
made  this  an.  Important  plank  In  our  city's 
legislative  program,  because  It  Is  necessary 
to  fill  the  gap  between  the  high  school  and 
4-year  college  level.  It  U  being  developed 
by  a  bipartisan  citizens  conomlttee,  and  we 
are  awaiting  favorable  action  by  th's  State 
legislature. 

In  yet  another  approach,  the  city's  fast 
action  through  a  special  task  force  I  created 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal  accelerated 
public  works  program  has  provided  Jobs  for 
some  1,500  workers,  with  more  to  come. 
This  Involved  moving  up  a  series  of  projects 
In  our  capital  program  to  make  applications 
which  could  bring  us  some  $10  million  In 
Federal  funds. 

Our  full  participation  in  this  program, 
therefore,  not  only  has  saved  a  very  sub- 
stantial sum  and  provided  additional  em- 
ployment, but  It  has  also  speeded  the  overall 
development  of  our  city. 

T^ls  awareness,  this  alertness,  this  willing- 
ness to  act.  to  test  the  untested,  to  lead  the 
way  in  attacking  the  problems  besetting 
our  urban  eccoiomy,  pioneering  without 
waiting  for  someone  else  to  show  us  bow 
it  is  done,  are  consistent  with  the  dynamic 
pattern  of  government  administration  tliat 
Phlladelphlans  expect,  and  I  have  pledged 
to  continue 

INDUSTVIAI.    DKVXLOPMENT 

This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results 
of  our  industrial  development  program. 
which  Is  creating  thousands  of  Jobs  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  new  tax  ratable*  to 
sustain     and     to     advanos     our     economic 


growth.  We  can  say  today,  without  quallfi- 
catlcxi,  that  there  Is  no  great  exodus  of 
indxistry  from  Philadelphia.  We  can  say 
today,  without  qualification,  that  the  trend 
Is  for  local  Industry  to  expand  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  for  outside  Industry  to  move  into 
Philadelphia. 

Throughout  last  year  we  had  delegations 
from  major  cities.  Including  New  York  City — 
the  Nation's  largest — visiting  us  to  learn 
what  has  made  our  program  so  successful 
To  date,  the  Philadelphia  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corp.  has  been  responsible  for 
saving  10.000  Jobs  In  the  city,  creating  more 
than  4.500  new  Jobs,  and  promoting  the  In- 
vestment of  some  $40  million  of  private  cap- 
ital. It  Is  Just  beginning  to  operate  In  high 
gear,  since  its  organization  in   1958. 

However,  citations,  conunendations.  and 
records  are  only  worthwhile  If  they  serve 
as  building  blocks  to  more  and  greater  ac- 
complishment. Our  good  ^business  climate 
has  been  acclaimed  by  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  and  Fortune  magazine.  But 
we  must  move  positively  to  keep  that  cli- 
mate, and  even  seek  further  Improvement. 

KKSEAXCH    AND    DKVXLOPMCNT 

With  this  In  mind.  I  launched  a  program 
to  utilize  further  the  high  concentration  of 
academic  and  scientific  capacity  in  oiu'  area. 
The  Philadelphia  area  leads  the  Nation  in 
training  advanced  scientific  brainpower  for 
business,  for  Industry,  for  defense  and  space 
technology  We  have.  In  fact,  been  described 
as  the  brains  capital  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  recipient  of  this 
training  remain  here  and  work  here.  To 
do  this,  we  are  working  to  obtain  more  re- 
search and  development  contracts  for  Phila- 
delphia businesses  and  Institutions.  Several 
months  ago  I  met  with  leading  business.  In- 
dustry, educational,  scientific,  and  govern- 
ment representatives  to  set  this  program  In 
motion.  And  only  last  week.  I  asked  officials 
of  the  Commercial  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  to  consider  our  well-documented  pro- 
posal of  Philadelphia  as  the  logical  head- 
quarters for  this  new  organization  with  Its 
expected  5.000  employees.  We  must  be  alert 
to  every  such  opportunity.  We  must  con- 
stantly be  prepared  to  exploit  properly  our 
tremendoxis  assets. 

Such  publlc-lnterest-mlnded  aggressive- 
ness has  marked  talks  underway  with  sev- 
eral different  Oovernment  agencies  In  an  at- 
tempt to  have  them  locate  facilities  here. 
The  dividends  are  apparent.  In  the  new  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Data  Processing 
Center  In  the  Northeast.  In  the  $42  million 
Federal  Office  Building,  and  In  the  new  $17 
million  mint.  All  will  bring  new  purchasing 
power  and  more  Jobs. 

NSSD    FOR    KDUCA-nON 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  to  create  new 
Jobs,  without  a  qtiallfied  labor  force  to  fill 
them.  Inherent  In  any  employment  study 
is  education.  As  I  have  already  noted,  more 
than  half  of  the  unemployed  never  entered 
high  school,  or  failed  to  finish.  The  prob- 
lem of  education  has  been  brought  Into 
sharper  focus  in  Philadelphia  recently  with 
a  financial  crisis  that  confronts  the  school 
board  but  concerns  every  citizen. 

It  is  of  primary  concern  to  this  adminis- 
tration. This  has  been  demonstrated  this 
past  year  more  than  ever  before,  when  at  my 
direction,  the  city  administration  for  the 
first  time  worked  >  together  with  the  board 
of  education  on  a  regular  basis  In  planning 
and  finance,  to  the  extent  that  such  coopera- 
tion could  be  achieved  without  infringing 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  school  board. 

The  board's  current  financial  crisis  has 
been  approached  In  a  fitting  bipartisan  man- 
ner, and  the  resultant  tax  proposals  should 
have  everyone's  support.  Whatever  draw- 
backs any  tax  proposals  might  have  should 
pale  in  the  light  of  the  overwhelming  re- 
Bimnsiblllty  that  Is  ours,  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  tomorrow. 
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MASS  TEANSPOSTATION  PROGRAM 


Such  planning  has  been  the  guiding  force 
of  our  city  government.  For  example  the 
distant  tomorrows  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation which  were  being  planned  a  few 
short  years  ago  are  here  today  in  Philadel- 
phia. We  are  unquestionably  the  national 
leaders  In  providing  fast,  economical,  con- 
venient, and  balanced  transportation.  But 
we  have  even  bigger  plans,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  our  future. 

Last  year.  I  advanced  the  construction 
schedule  foi*  extending  the  Broad  Street  sub- 
way Into  the  northeast  as  a  companion  proj- 
ect with  the  extension  Into  South  Philadel- 
phia. As  a  result,  we  have  received  $770,000 
In  Federal  planning  funds  for  this  top  priori- 
ty Improvement,  and  we  have  applied  for 
additional  funds. 

Our  commuter  railway  program,  which  we 
resurrected  from  rust  and  regression,  has 
spread  to  new  stations,  as  we  Inject  new 
equipment  and  new  service  into  this  reju- 
venated form  of  transportation. 

We  have  demonstrated  what  can  be  done 
in  the  field  of  mass  transportation  In  Phila- 
delphia, and  will  see  further  results  later 
this  month  when  the  first  of  56  new,  air- 
conditioned  railway  commuter  cars  will  be 
completed  for  testing. 

Our  commuter  lines  expanded  through  the 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  transportation 
compact  last  year,  with  Immediate  and  en- 
thusiastic public  response.  All  of  this,  we 
now  feel,  has  set  the  stage  for  a  regional 
mass  transit  agency  to  operate  a  unified  and 
correlated  system.  Such  a  system  would  tie 
In.  of  course,  with  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority's  high-speed  transit  line  that  will 
connect  Philadelphia  with  nearby  commu- 
nities in  south  Jersey. 

Such  a  system  would  include  not  only  our 
commuter  lines,  but  also  the  subway,  elevat- 
ed, bus.  and  streetcar  lines.  Such  a  positive 
approach  became  markedly  apparent  last 
year  following  the  disastrous  public  trans- 
portation strike,  which  is  now  history. 

The  factors  In  the  dispute  were  an  old 
story,  of  course,  to  Phlladelphlans.  I  did 
not  believe  that  our  fare  riders  should  be 
used  again  as  pawns  in  such  a  dispute,  and 
our  refusal  to  surrender  to  a  general  fare 
increase  at  least  resulted  finally  in  keeping 
our  school  fares  from  rising.  I  do  not  hon- 
estly believe  that  any  antistrlke  legislation 
would  solve  this  recurring  problem.  Warn- 
ings against  such  regressive  and  negative 
legislation  have  been  sounded  by  former  La- 
bor Secretary  and  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg.  Rather  than  apply  stop- 
gap measures  of  questionable  merit,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  survey  the  entire  scope  of 
the  problem,  and  then  move  boldly  and  firm- 
ly on  a  pro4!Tam  calculated  not  only  to  cor- 
rect drawbacks  but  to  meet  Increasing  future 
needs  Fof  this  reason,  I  dispatched  a  special 
task  force  of  the  city's  financial,  legal,  and 
transit  experts  on  a  cross-country  tour  to 
sxirvey  other  mass  transit  systems.  Their 
studies  will  enable  us  eventually  to  establish 
a  regional  agency  that  will  embody  the  best 
features.  I  look  to  yo\ir  honorable  body, 
which  In  the  past  has  provided  the  know- 
how,  approval,  and  support  to  enable  us 
to  pioneer  in  the  field  of  transportation,  to 
continue  your  most  necessary  cooperation. 

rEDKXAI.    LKCIBLATX>IT 

Our  experience  In  this  field  has  been 
studied  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  its 
consideration  of  mass  transportation  legis- 
lation. Last  month,  for  the  second  time 
within  a  year.  I  was  called  to  Washington 
to  testify  on  this  legislation  before  congres- 
sional committees.  The  Senate  bill  passed  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
legislation  will  have  similar  success  In  the 
House. 

One  of  the  projects  we  hope  to  speed  up 
with  resultant  Federal  assistance  is  the  un- 
derground link  between  the  Reading  and 
Pennsylvania    Railroad    stations    In    Center 


City.  This  would  enable  thousands  of  of- 
flceworkers,  shoppers,  and  businessmen  to 
travel  into  town  and  home  again  with  a 
maximum  of  convenience  and  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

This  will  be  a  vital  link  connecting  Penn 
Center  and  development  on  West  Market 
Street,  with  Market  Street  East  and  Inde- 
pendence Mall.  In  Market  Street  East,  iot 
which  plans  for  further  development  were 
announced  early  this  year,  our  objective  is 
to  make  it  one  of  the  world's  prime  tourist 
and  shopping  centers. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  when 
we  in  Philadelphia  speak  of  such  superla- 
tives, we  mean  It.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
what  we  have  done,  to  realize  what  we  can 
do. 

CENTER   CrrT    PROGRESS 

A  significant  milestone  in  the  progress  of 
Center  City  was  marked  thU  week  by  break- 
ing ground  for  the  first  new  construction 
In  Independence  Mall — the  $10  million  head- 
quarters oflJce  building  of  Rohm  &  Haas. 
Within  the  past  2  weeks  plans  were  an- 
nounced for  yet  another  major  Improvement 
in  Center  City — two  new  office  buildings,  a 
p>arklng  garage,  and  commercial  space  at  15th 
and  Biiarket  Streets  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  more  than  $50  million. 

The  state  of  our  Center  City— heartland 
of  our  great  community — Is  one  of  rejuvena- 
tion rebuilding,  from  Penn's  Landing  on  the 
Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  Park.  To  meet 
the  economic  offshoots  of  this  programing 
we  moved  last  year  to  plan  a  new  exhibition 
hall  at  the  trade  and  convention  center. 
By  utilizing  the  same  "surefire"  approach 
that  we  have  used  successfully  so  many  times 
before,  we  named  a  topflight  citizens  com- 
mittee to  study  the  proposal.  As  a  result. 
we  have  begun  a  $15  million  Improvement 
program  which  already  is  bringing  inquiries 
that  win  boost  our  convention  aiul  trade 
show  business. 

STRENTHENED    NEIGHBORHOODS 

But  Philadelphia  has  pushed  much  further 
than  Center  City,  which  Is  basically  the  orig- 
inal "Greene  Country"  town.  It  has  long 
since  become  a  city  of  homes,  of  neighbor- 
hoods, and  It  has  been  our  objective  to  see 
that  these  vital  areas  also  remain  healthy 
and  thriving — from  Point  Breeze  to  Bustle- 
ton.  East  Poplar.  Southwest  Temple,  Rox- 
borough.  Strawberry  Mansion,  University 
City,  West  Poplar,  Tioga,  Frankford,  Morrell, 
Torresdale,  Pine  Road.  Chestnut  Hill.  Mor- 
ton, Eastwlck.  All  of  these  areas  have  bene- 
fited over  the  pckst  year  as  a  result  of  pro- 
grams of  this  administration  supported  by 
legislation  approved  by  your  honorable 
body. 

The  strengthening  and  improvement  came 
in  many  forms.  It  came  In  $173  million 
worth  of  new  construction — Just  short  of  an 
all-time  high.  It  came  in  more  than  $35 
million  worth  of  urban  renewal  projects.  It 
came  In  new  streets.  It  came  In  new  sewers 
and  libraries,  new  recreation  facilities,  and 
fire  equipment.  It  came  in  the  completion 
of  house-to-house  Inspections  aimed  at  pre- 
venting blight. 

And  It  came  in  the  second  straight  year 
that  was  free  of  paralytic  polio. 
mfANCIAL  btabujtt 
There  Is  more  to  come,  and  It  will  come 
without  any  Increase  at  all  In  our  local  taxes. 
I  say  this  again  and  again,  and  with  yoiir 
help,  we  can  all  say  It  with  conviction. 

It  will  come  with  our  built-in  growth  fac- 
tor which  has  brought  the  city's  real  estate 
valuation  to  a  record  high  of  $4.2  billion. 
It  will  come  with  our  urban  renewal  program 
which  marked  a  turning  point  In  1962 — the 
last  year.  In  which  more  tax  ratablee  were 
removed  from  the  assessment  rolls,  than 
were  added,  by  new  redevelopment  construc- 
tion. From  this  year  onward,  there  will  be 
a  steady  Increase  In  the  ratable  properties 
producing  genuine  and  active  tax  revenues. 
This  solid  state  of  our  city  was  reflected 


Just  this  month  when  a  municipal  bond 
issue  totaling  more  than  $37  million  was 
sold  after  intense  competition  to  the  leading 
Midwest  and  west  coast  financial  Institu- 
tions for  the  first  time,  at  the  lowest  Interest 
rate  we  have  had  to  pay  since  1968.  This 
reaffirms  our  sound  credit,  ovir  reputation  as 
a  city  that  knows  what  it  Is  doing  and  where 
It  l£  going. 

We  are  going  ahead  on  all  fronts  In  this 
second  decade  of  Philadelphia's  renaissance, 
with  the  same  boldness  of  vision,  and  sound- 
ness of  purpose  that  marked  our  activities 
during  the  flrst  decade.  The  cooperation  at 
the  administrative,  the  leglslaUve,  and  the 
popular  levels  has  been  the  keynote  to  our  - 
accomplishments. 

AREA  COCM'EaATION 

This  keynote  must  be  sounded,  with  In- 
creasing regard  for  our  neighbors  In  the  days 
to  come.  The  megalopolis  today  Is  more  than 
Just  a  big  word.  It  Is  developing  daUy,  and 
It  Is  incumbent  upon  xu  to  recognize  this, 
by  working  with  our  neighboring  ccHnmvmi- 
tles  for  our  mutual  benefit.  As  a  member 
of  the  regional  conference  of  elected  officials, 
I  firmly  believe  we  should  direct  increasing 
consideration  to  problems  as  they  affect  the 
entire  area,  because  of  our  growing  Interde- 
pendence. The  number  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments we  have  with  neighboring  communi- 
ties will  continue  to  grow,  and  there  Is  no 
reason,  except  perhaps  in  the  small,  partisan 
mind,  to  believe  that  we  ca^ot,  or  should 
not,  support  this  trend  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage, without  subverting  local  authority. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  there  was  no 
shortsighted  thinking  during  the  first  dec- 
ade of  our  renaissance.  This  past  year,  as 
we  ventured  into  the  second  decade,  we 
have  demonstrated  that  there  is  still  no  room 
for  such  myopia,  and  we  do  not  Intend  to 
make  room  for  any. 

TWO  MILUON  REASONS  FOB  SITCCXSe 

The  reason  for  this  lies  not  In  our  pro- 
grams, or  their  results.  Plans,  to  be  effec- 
tive, need  a  human  approach,  an  energy  born 
of  enthusiasm  and  enriched  by  participation. 
We  have  2  million  reasons  for  our  success 
•  •  •  2  million  Phlladelphlans,  whose  spirit- 
ed support  and  cooperation  In  these  efforts 
have  rewarded  them  with  a  city  of  which 
they  can  be  pwoud  •  •  •  A  dty  which  we  will 
show  off  to  the  world  in  1978,  when  we  hope 
to  commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  the  Na- 
tion, here  where  the  Nation  was  bom,  with  a 
World's  Fair. 

We  are  now  a  strong  city,  and  we  are  grow- 
ing stronger  by  the  week,  the  month,  the 
year,  and  the  decade. 

The  state  of  our  dty  today  Is  not  meas- 
\ired  by  the  moment  at  hand.  The  true 
measure  Is  its  ability.  Its  readiness  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow.  Philadelphia  is 
able.  It  is  ready  to  go  ahead.  We  are  going 
ahead.  With  your  help  we  will  continue  to 
make  and  to  realize  the  pattern  and  the 
path  of  progress.  We  will  be  actxially,  with 
your  help,  one  of  the  world's  wonder  cities 
when  we  have  our  World's  Fair  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1978.  We  plan  now,  we  work  now. 
But  we  do  so  with  conTlctlon  and  purpose. 
It  Is  all  for  the  glory  erf  a  Philadelphia  that 
is  moving  ahead  with  honor. 


Address  of  James  J.  Rowley,  Ckief  of  tk« 
U.S.  Secret  Serrke 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OP    COHHKrnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1965 

Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  this  after- 
noon James  J.  Rowley,  chief  of  the  U.S. 
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Secret  Service,  delivered  a  noUble  ad- 
drc«  before  the  Civic  Club  Council  of 
Newark.  N  J. 

Mr  Rowley  «poke  of  eru50ura«ing  de- 
Telopments  in  Newark  and  across  the 
country  concerning  community  activities 
for  youn«  people  in  the  campaign 
against  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Rowley 
paid  tribute  to  a  teenage  nonprofit  em- 
ployment service  called  Summers  Un- 
Umited.  which  has  been  established  by 
two  mothers  In  Westport.  Conn.  This 
service  already  has  a  listing  of  300 
youngsters  who  have  registered  for  paid 
and  unpaid  work  during  the  summer. 

Mr  Rowley  deals  In  an  Interesting 
manner  with  the  questions  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  law  enforcement  and  the 
taak  of  the  secret  service  in  protecting 
the  lives  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ad- 
drcw  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RacoKS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«d. 
as  follows: 
Rkmakka  kt   Jamxb  3    Rowi.«t,  Chikp.  VA. 

Skkct    S^vicx.    BaroKX    thk    Cmc    Ci-ini 

CofTMCIL  or  NCWA&K.   AT  THK  MXLITAJtT  PaBK 

Honu.  Nkwakk,  VJ..  IAat  10,  1963 
It  la  a  Kr«at  pleaaur«  and  bonor  to  addr«M 
thla  dl«tai«ulaii«d  giatherlng  at  outat&ndiDg 
■tud«nta  ajid  grownup  leaden  In  cItIc  affairs. 
I  congTtitulat*  the«*  gifted  and  Induatiioua 
■tiadenu  for  harlng  won  awards  for  out- 
standing dUaeaahlp  I  am  mm  th*t  tlie 
•fduMa  In  tiie  audience  bave  proTlded  tba 
iniqtlratloa  and  example  for  theee  young 
peopl*  to  emulAte.  I  read  with  great  in- 
VumKi  that  Newark  waa  the  drat  city  In  ttie 
Nation  to  eetaJbllah  an  annual  Youth  Week 
oelebrmtloQ  and  thus  bonor  the  cecum  unity** 
most  valuable  asset — lU  young  people,  who 
ar«  now  preparing  to  become  the  leaders  ct 
tomorrow. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  overemphasize 
the  Importance  o<  young  people  forming  a 
haMt  of  clTlc  aervloe  early  In  their  Uvea. 
Not  only  does  such  scUnty  broaden  their 
horlxons.  but  It  also  trains  them  for  reepon- 
sibUltles  In  years  to  come.  Moreover,  an 
Interest  In  public  affairs  wlU  keep  yoxingaters 
occupied  In  a  heiUthy  way  that  juat  about 
precludes  their  getting  Into  trouble. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  bad  news  is 
more  newsworthy  than  good  news,  but  I 
have  been  struck  recently  by  several  ac- 
counts that  show,  with  heartening  warmth, 
that  groups  of  young  people  are  staying  out 
of  trouble  by  working  for  causes  In  the 
pubUe  Interest. 

For  example.   In  Washington.  D.C.,  teen- 
agers  bare    formed   an    organization    called 
High  School  Students  for  Better  Kducatlon. 
The  objectlye  at  the   group,  which  started 
with  a  f»wJi  nucleus  of  public  minded  stu- 
dents and  now  has  cltywlde  representation, 
Is  to  Improve  the  public  schools  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.    Delegates  from  the  organiza- 
tion hare   gone  to  the  source   of  power  to 
impmre  them:  the  Congressmen  on  Capitol 
Hill  who  hold  the  purse  strings  for  District 
affairs.       The     students     pointed     out     the 
crowded  and  otherwise  unsatisfactory  physi- 
cal conditions  of  classrooms.     They  under- 
lined the  fact  that  textbooks  were  out  of 
date  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were.  In 
effect,   propeller-driven    biplanes    In   an    age 
of  supersonic  Jets.     They  did  other  things, 
such   as   appearing  on  public   service  tele- 
vision   programs    so    that    more    Waahlng- 
tonlans    would   know   about    the    condition 
of  the  public  school  system.     There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have  made  an  impression 
on  Capitol  HUl. 
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Another  group.  Jtist  across  the  Hudson 
from  here — on  West  37th  Street  near  10th 
Avenue — is  showing  that  not  all  yotmgsters 
on  the  streeU  are  In  street  gangs.  Some 
30  teenagers  have  banded  together  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  crime  and  delin- 
quency. They  have  the  help  of  a  Harvard 
psychologist,  but  essentially  this  Is  a  do-lt- 
themselves  project.  The  objective  Is  to 
■core  what  the  peychokJClst  calls  "clean  man 
days."  This  means  no  arrests  or  iribarcera- 
tlons  of  the  members,  and  remember  that 
this  U  an  area  of  Manhattan  where  trouble 
usually  prevails  over  tranquility  The  pro- 
gram started  In  January  of  this  year.  In 
February,  there  were  nearly  100  police  ac- 
tions In  the  area,  but  In  April  there  was  not 
one.  The  boys  proudly  display  a  calendar 
on  which  the  days  no  one  gets  Into  trouble 
with  the  police  are  marked  with  gold  seals 
The  calendar  glitters. 

In  Westport.  Conn.,  two  mothers  have 
established  a  teenage,  nonprofit  employment 
service  called  Summers  Unlimited.  They 
have  a  list  of  300  youngsters  who  have  rpgla- 
tered  for  paid  or  unpaid  work,  and  they 
have  placed  several  in  Jobs  that  will  keep 
them  well  occupied  during  the  summer. 

And.  of  course,  the  President's  Committee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  headed  by  the  At- 
torney General.  Is  spurring  cities  into  tack- 
ling the  problem  anew — many  cities  have 
had  programs  for  some  time  Federal  funds 
are  being  matched  in  15  cities  toward  the 
end  ot  preventing  Juvenile  delinquency. 
The  method  is  first  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
the  underprivileged  in  the  slum  areas  of 
large  metropolitan  centers  All  the  resources 
of  the  area — schools,  police  courts,  health. 
and  other  services  are  drawn  on.  The  ob- 
jective U  to  Ond  opportunities  for  young 
people  toward  eventual  self-support,  and 
meanwhile  they  are  off  the  streets.  New 
York's  plan  alre^y  is  underway,  with  New 
Haven  and  Cleveland  scheduled  to  do  the 
same  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

So  It  seems  to  me  that  encouraging  prog- 
ress is  being  made.  But  In  the  final  analysis. 
the  only  Individuals  who  can  stamp  out 
juvenile  delinquency  are  the  Juveniles  them- 
selves. I  believe  there  Is  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  few  who  go  wrong:  I  have  vast  faith 
in  the  great  majority  of  American  youth. 

I  am  sure  that  Newark's  Youth  Week  and 
the  awards  for  citizenship  we  are  celebrat- 
ing today,  will  serve  as  an  InaplraUon  to 
young  people  in  other  citlee  who  are  trying 
to  accept  their  responsibilities  as  Junior 
members  of  the  community  Any  young  per- 
son who  learns  to  take  on  responsibilities 
early  in  life  Is  preparing  himself  for  the  lead- 
ership he  should  be  expected  to  show  when 
he  becomes  an  adult. 

Just  what  are  those  adult  obligations?  I 
suppose  everyone  has  his  own  Ideas,  and  I  am 
sure  that  In  this  audience,  composed  so 
overwhelmingly  of  those  who  believe  deeply 
in  public  service,  there  are  common  views. 
But  please  let  me  run  down  the  list  as  I 
see  it. 

First.  I  believe  that  one  should  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  ge*  out  the  vote  for  the  party 
and  candidate  of  his  choice.  Voting  should 
be  almost  a  requirement  for  membership  In 
a  community.  It  Is  not  at  all  unconunon  In 
Europe  for  more  than  90  percent  ot  the  pop- 
ulace to  vote  In  an  election,  but  even  in  a 
presidential  year  in  the  United  States  the 
percentage  is  only  a  little  over  60. 

But  Just  to  vote  blindly,  or  do  as  one  Is 
told,  doesnt  exercise  the  franchise  properly. 
Everyone  should  know  the  Issues,  and  then 
make  up  his  mind  on  what  seems  to  him  to 
be  the  answers  Here  again  the  students 
who  have  won  the  awards  today  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  take  on  the  task  of  ana- 
lyzing the  problems  that  face  your  com- 
munity and  the  Nation,  and  trying  to  find 
solutions  that  will  work  best  for  everyone 
concerned.  To  understand  Just  what  Is  go- 
ing oo  today  Is  far  more  dlRlcult  than  It  was 


a  decade  ago.  to  say  nothing  of  two  or  three 
decades.  And.  of  course,  to  know  what  the 
soluUons  are  has  become  Increasingly  com- 
plicated. But  there  lies  the  great  challenge 
and  the  opportunity  with  It,  for  you  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  destinies  of  the 
Nation  In  which  you  live,  and  the  world  to 
which  you  wUl  contribute. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  third  character- 
istic of  a  good  citizen  is  one  who  Is  willing 
to  take  an  honest  and  firm  stand  on  an  Is- 
sue even  though  to  do  so  may  be  unpopular 
In  the  context  of  the  time  ahd  circum- 
stances. The  extremists  have  always  had  a 
following,  and  probably  always  will,  but 
throughout  the  hUtory  of  this  Republic, 
reason  has  eventually  rxiled.  The  people 
who  have  made  that  possible  have  been  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  to  whom  truth 
and  right  come  close  to  being  synonymous. 

And  so  thU  citizen  with  those  three  char- 
acteristics— there  are  many  mor*  aUrlbutes. 
of  course — U  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to  a 
government  that  is  a  trustee  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  ot  their  party,  for  he  knows 
that  power  at  government  derives  only  from 
those  Ood-glven  rtghu.  that  he,  as  a  citizen, 


To  exercise  those  rights  properly  requires 
a  number  of  characterUUoa.  but  there  U  rUll 
another  that  applies  particularly  to  the  stu- 
denU  here  today  and  their  colleagues. 
Already  these  awardses  have  channeled  their 
energies  Into  healthy  activities,  and  by  that 
I  mean  both  mental  and  physical.  The  two 
aid  and  abet  each  other  That  Is  why  I  be- 
lieve ao  strongly  In  the  President's  Council 
on  Youth  Fltney.  whiob  is  sponsoring  pro- 
grams to  convert  the  flabby  American  into 
tlM  physically  rugged  individual  his  ances- 
tors were.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  said  that:  "The 
strength  of  our  dsmocracy  and  our  country 
can  be  no  gresiter  than  the  well-being  of  our 
dUaens.  The  rigor  ot  our  country,  its  physi- 
cal strength  and  energy  will  be  vo  more  ad- 
vanced nor  nksre  substantial  than  the  vitality 
and  will  ot  our  countrymen." 

The  President  then  went  on  to  say  that: 
"In  recent  years  we   have  seen   many  evi- 
dences that  the  physical  fitness  of  o\ir  dtl- 
sena — strength    and   ability   to  endure   long 
hardships — lags    far    behind    that    of    other 
peoples  ot  the  world.    The  poor  scores  made 
by    our    schoolchildren    in    simple    physical 
fitness  tests,  the  number  at  military  service 
rejections  for  physical  reasons,  the  obesity 
and  physical  Inactivity  o*  much  ot  our  adult 
population — €ill  are  indications  that  this  Na- 
tion must  take  positive  steps  to  revitalize 
our  physical  resources  before  It  is  too  late." 
In  this  day  of  supersonic  flight  and  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile*  there  can  be  a 
tendency  to  lose  sight  at  the  fact  that  a  man 
with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  Is  still  the  essen- 
tial military  power;  without  him  no  nation 
can  hold  or  take  a  piece  ot  territory.    I  share 
the  feeling  of  most  Americans  that  war  in 
this  age  is  too  horrible  to  contemplate,  yet 
there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  must  be 
ready,    and    that   man    with    the    rifle   still 
must  be  physically  and  mentally  capable  ot 
playing  his  role. 

Just  as  the  Infantryman  is  the  basic  es- 
sential to  the  military,  so.  too.  Is  the  police 
officer  to  law  enforcement.  He  Is  not  only 
enforcing  the  law.  he  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
law,  ♦nd  a  constant  reminder  that  he  Is 
there  for  the  equitable  protection  of  every- 
one, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin.  That  is  one  reason.  In  my  opinion, 
for  treating  those  officers  with  the  respect 
they  are  due,  for  once  high  regard  for  law 
and  order  breaks  downs,  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  rips  apart. 

I  should  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  I  hold  local  law  enforcement  officers 
here  and  abroad  in  the  highest  esteem  Their 
cooj)eratlon  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Secret  Service  to  aocompllah  miasiona  that 
otherwise  never  coiild  have  been  completed. 
Over  the  years  I  have  seen  a  rising  le^l  d 


professionalism   In  law   enforcement,   a  de- 
velopment that  I  believe  will  continue. 

I  have  seen  this,  of  course.  In  the  Service 
to  whldi  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  me. 
and  also  In  municipal.  State  and  other  Fed- 
eral enforcement  personnel.  The  strong-arm 
mentality  among  police  officers  has  gone  «^e 
way  of  celluloid  collars  and  cuffs.  Today, 
sclentlflc  methods  time  after  time  have  pro- 
duced results  that  are  Inflnltely  more  telling 
than  anything  one  could  have  expected  26 
years  ago  when  I  began  my  '^^^■^^^^l 
look  back  on  with  a  feeling  of  having  been 
privileged  to  serve. 

A  large  part  of  that  quarter  century  was 
devoted  to  that  all-Important  mission  of 
the  Secret  Service— protecting  the  President 
and  his  family.  The  Service  has  discharged 
this  responslbUlty.  which  U  at  once  awe- 
some, enjoyable  and  exacting,  since  1901. 
Also  Congress  recenUy  extended  the  same 
prot«:Uon  to  the  Vice  President;  previously 
he  was  protected  only  at  his  request. 

You  may  wonder  why  the  Service  U  in  the 
Treasury.  The  reason  U  that  It  was  formed 
in  1866  to  suppress  the  counterfeiting  of 
our  NaUon's  currency  which  was  then  ram- 
pant The  Secret  Service  U  the  oldest,  and 
for  a  long  time  was  the  only  Federal  inves- 
tlgaUve  agency,  and  it  frequently  made  in- 
vestigations tar  other  departments.  It  was 
natural,  then,  that  Presidential  protection 
should  fall  to  the  Service. 

The  Secret  Service  still  arrests  counterfeit- 
ers and  forgers  of  Government  checks  and 
bonds  While  criminals  are  making  more 
money  today,  they  are  jnjoylng  It  less.  The 
reason  the  Service  is  running  them  down 
before  they  can  get  the  bogus  bills  Into  cir- 
culation. Last  year  the  Service  seized  seven 
out  of  every  eight  counterfeits  that  were 
manufactured.  The  spurious  money  had  a 
face  value  of  more  than  »3.5  million,  which 
is  the  potential  loss  from  which  the  public 
was  saved. 

ImporUnt  as  the  suppressing  of  counter- 
felUng  is,  It  ranks  second  to  the  primary 
assignment  of  protecting  the  President. 

Now  thU  U  a  subject  that  the  Service 
doesn't  often  discuss  pubUcly  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  One  Is  that  we  respect  the  Pres- 
idenfs  privacy.  But  also.  If  we  should  pub- 
licise an  incident,  some  mentally  disturbed 
person  or  a  practical  Joker  might  try  to  re- 
peat It. 

Before  the  Secret  Service  was  assigned  to 
protect  the  Chief  Executive,  three  Presidents 
bad  been  assassinated  In  37  years.  Fortu- 
nately, there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  those 
tragedies  since  the  Service  assumed  its  pro- 
tective role.  Buti  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  on  the  lives  of  our  Presidents. 
The  President  and  hU  famUy  are  also  sub- 
jected to  denger  In  which  no  harm  Is  In- 
tended. For  Instance.  In  a  crowd  of  pec^le 
the  President  may  be  endangered  merely  by 
the  overenthuslasm  of  friendly  and  well- 
meaning  people. 

The  President  Is  protected  around  the 
clock  7  days  a  week.  The  primary  respon- 
sibility centers  on  the  White  House  detail, 
which  U  supervised  by  a  special  agent  In 
charge,  and  his  assistants.  The  detail  Is 
a  small,  closely  knit  organization  whose 
members  have  been  trained  Intensively  In 
protective  techniques.  The  duties  of  these 
agento  are  exacting,  and  each  man  must  func- 
tion as  an  Integral  cog  In  the  machinery 
of  protection.  Before  the  President  goes 
anywhere  outside  the  White  House,  the  de- 
tails of  how  he  Is  to  be  protected  are  worked 
out.  with  each  agent  assigned  specific  duties 
that  must  be  carried  out  with  precision. 

Whenever  an  occasion  requires  more 
agenU  than  are  on  the  detell,  agents  from 
field  offices  in  94  cities  throughout  the  50 
States  and  Puerto  lUoo  help  out.  Nearly 
all  agenU  In  the  Service  have  worked  on 
protective  assignments  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 


Making  advance  security  arrangements  for 
the  public  appearances  of  the  President, 
both  in  and  out  of  Washington,  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  Important  elements  in 
our  work.  This  is  xisually  done  a  week  to 
10  days  before  the  event  by  agents  from 
the  detaU,  with  the  help  ot  the  special 
agents  in  charge  for  the  district  in  which 
the  President  will  be  visiting.  We  must  de- 
termine how  the  President  wUl  travel,  the 
route  he  will  foUow.  the  location  and  physi- 
cal layout  at  events  he  wUl  attend,  and  the 
security  poets  to  be  established.  We  then 
have  a  plan  for  each  movement  the  Presi- 
dent wlU  make,  and  figure  out  how  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  of  sectirlty  for  him.  This 
Is  the  greatest  part  of  the  protecUon  given 

him.  .  , 

All  eventualities  are  taken  Into  account  In 
setting  up  the  advance  arrangements,  in- 
cluding the  likelihood  of  last-minute 
changes  in  the  President's  schedule  which 
might  require  deviation  from   the   adopted 

r^an.  .     . 

So  you  can  see  that  the  plaxmlng  is  tre- 
mendously important.  The  activities  of  the 
Secret  Service  in  the  protection  of  the  Presi- 
dent being  comparable  to  an  iceberg:  only 
one-tenth  of  It  Is  seen,  the  rest  remains  un- 
observed. 

Protecting  the  President  la  the  Service's 
paramount  responslblUty  and  it  cannot  be 
delegated  to  any  other  organization.  How- 
ever. In  every  city  and  State  the  President 
visits  local  law  enforcement  officers  furnish 
full  cooperation  and  assistance  to  Insure 
that  no  incident  threatens  his  personal  safe- 
ty. Invariably  they  do  a  fine  Job  and  it  Is 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  them. 

I  should  like  to  observe  that  we  shall  not 
have  fully  satisfactory  police  work  through- 
out the  Nation  until  the  need  tor  high  pro- 
fessional standards  at  every  level  Is  rec- 
ognized. We  must  build  on  what  we  have 
learned  In  the  development  of  the  Federal 
investigative  agencies  and  the  many  fine 
State  and  local  police  forces.  We  must  swk 
professional  sUndards  of  training,  ability, 
conduct,  and  effectiveness  tor  all  policemen. 
We  must  grant  them  adequate  material  re- 
wards and  far  more  recognition  and  respect 
than  we  have  In  the  past. 

To  the  students  we  are  honoring  today. 
I  wish  the  best  of  luck  and  Godspeed. 
Thank  you. 


Test  Ban  Letters  to  Colleaf ue 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  AprU  29.  1963 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interest 
has  been  revived  in  letters  I  sent  to 
colleagues  last  month  under  dates  of 
April  3  and  April  4  on  the  test  ban  issue. 
They  were  triggered  by  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Members  from  WiUiam  C. 
Poster,  Disarmament  Agency  Director. 
In  order  that  the  content  of  these  let- 
ters be  available  to  anyone  Interested, 
I  have  asked  that  they  be  reproduced  in 
the  Record  as  follows : 

CONGRESS  ON  "rHE  UNrTID  STATZS, 

House  of  REPRESENTmvzs. 
Washington,  DC.  ApHl  3. 1963. 
Re  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

Deab  Colleagxje:  Yesterday  you  received 
a  letter  from  the  Director,  Arms  Control 
and  DUarmament  Agency,  mentioning  the 
rUk  of  "surprise  abrogation"  inherent  in 
test  ban  treaty. 


ThU  would  be  the  situation  if  Soviets 
prepared  clandestinely  in  their  laboratories 
for  a  vital  tesUng  series..  This  co\Ud  be 
done  over  a  period  of  years  »>ehind  the 
secrecy  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Soviet 
Union  then  would  suddenly  announce  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty  and  capitalize  on 
this  surprise  factor  by  conducting  intensive 

tests. 

The  Director  states  the  risk  of  Soviet 
achievement  of  nuclear  superiority  in  this 
maimer  could  be  reduced  by  a  VS.  poUcy 
of  maintaining  readiness  to  test  In  such 
eventuality. 

However,  the  imposslbUity  of  keeping  U.S. 
progress  up  under  these  clrciimstances  was- 
adequately  stated  by  President  Kennedy  on 
March  2,  1962,  in  announcing  UjS.  test  re- 
sumption following  the  breach  of  the  then 
existing  Informal   testing  moratorium. 
The  President's  words  were  as  follows: 
"In  actual  practice,  particularly  in  a  so- 
ciety  of  free   choice,   we   cannot  keep   top- 
flight scientists  concentraUng  on  the  prep- 
aration of  an  experiment  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  in  the 
future.     Nor  can  large  technical  laboratories 
be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basU  wait- 
ing   for    some    other    nation    to    break    an 
agreement.     This  is  not  merely  difficult  or 
inoonvenlent— we  have  explored  this  alter- 
native thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible 
of  execution." 

The  Director's  letter  briefly  mentions 
arguments  for  a  test  ban  treaty.  A  more 
complete  and  fair  discussion  can  be  found 
at  page  A1078  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  February  28,   1963. 

The  subject  also  is  covered  in  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council's  March  18,  1963. 
Washington  Report  which  accompanies  tills 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Craig  Hoeitza, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  or  the   United  States. 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washirmton,  D.C..  April  4. 1963. 
Dear  Colleague:  If  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  will  serve  to  reduce  the  world's  rlaks, 
It  Is  only  an  effective  treaty  which  will  do 
so— one  which  in  fact  stops  nuclear  weapons 
progress  equally  on  both  aides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Negotiation  of  an  Ineffective  treaty  would 
surrender  the  benefits  an  effective  one 
might  achieve. 

Disarmament  Agency  Director  William  C. 
Poster  wrote  you  on  ^rU  2  declaring  "sig- 
nificant Soviet  >dvance8"  by  cheat  testing 
"would  require  a  series  o<  tests."  He  added 
that  under  present  U.S.  treaty  proposals  "the 
probability  is  high  that  any  meaningful 
series  would  be  discovered  by  aelamic  and 
intelligence  means." 

I  respectfully  differ  with  Mr.  Foster  based 
on  sclenUflc  facts  brought  to  light  during 
recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  .      ..     ^. 

The  AEC's  Director  erf  Military  AppUcatlons 
testified  that  aU  nuclear  weapons  of  mlUtary 
interest  except  very  large  super  H-bombs. 
which  the  Soviets  have  anyway,  can  be  de- 
veloped by  underground  tests  which  create 
seismic  signals  of  very  small  size. 

The  Defense  Department's  seismologist 
testified  about  the  Inherent  limitations  on 
seismic  instrumente  to  detect  and  Identify 
as  cheat  tests  signals  of  thU  very  smaU  size 
( 10  millimicrons  and  less) . 

The  net  effect  of  this  testimony  was  tha* 
Intelligent  Soviet  cheating  would  create  sig- 
nals which  might  be  detected  outside  the 
USJ3JI  but  would  be  too  smaU  to  IdenUfy 
as  cheat  tests.  This  Is  because  siich  signals 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  seismic 
signal  of  hundreds  of  sniall  earthquakes  oc- 
currtng  annuaUy  In  Soviet  territory. 

Therefore,  there  exists  a  "big  hole"  for 
cheating    and    clandestine    development    ot 
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8oTl*t    nuclear     weapons    superiority    under 
U.S.  nucle«r  test  ban  treaty  propoaala. 

•nil*  "bl«  hole"  can  be  closed,  »nd  an  ef- 
fecUTe  treaty  achieved,  only  by  U5  Insist- 
ence on  manned  aeUmlc  rtaUcma  Inalde  ttie 
U  SBJl.  Unmanned  •'black  boxes"  wont  do 
the  Job  because  they  are  not  tamperproof . 

Although  Mr.  Foster  mentions  "Intelli- 
gence" as  another  means  to  spot  cheating, 
when  one  recalls  the  dlfllcultles  even  of  find- 
ing out  what  Is  going  on  In  nearby  Cuba, 
wisdom  dictates  Uttle  reliance  be  placed  on 
thu  alternative. 
Sincerely. 

Ckaig  Hosun. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  American  Security  Council 
lljurch  18  WMhington  Report  referred 
to  in  tbe  first  letter  was  reproduced  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Conckessional 
Record  on  March  25  at  page  A1697. 


BrcakiBf  Tkroufk  tkc  Camcer  Cortaia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 


or  Nrw  Ji 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTsdxiy.  May  16.  1963 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
PT««ldent,  one  of  the  most  ardent  leaders 
in  the  flght  campaign  against  cancer  is 
George  E.  Strtngfellow  of  East  Orange. 
N.J.  He  has  served  as  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  since  1946.  His  name 
Is  associated  with  an  annual  statewide 
contest  which  honors  those  editorial 
writers  who  have  contributed  the  most 
to  public  education  about  the  dangers 
and  treatment  of  cancer.  Mr.  Stringfel- 
low  has  been  awarded  the  New  Jersey 
Academy  of  Medicine  Annual  Citizens 
Award,  and  he  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society. 

Recently.  Mr.  Stringfellow  wrote  a 
"visiting  editorial"  for  the  Jersey  Jour- 
nal of  Jersey  City.  This  editorial  ex- 
pressed confldwice  about  the  future,  and 
It  showed  that  we  have  already  traveled  a 
long  ro€ul  in  the  fight  against  this  tragic 
disease.  The  editorial  Is  an  Informa- 
tive, helpful  summary  by  one  of  the  pio- 
neers who  have  helped  advance  us  to  our 
present  stage  of  progress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BasAXixo  TmtoooH  th«  CANcm  CumTAXw 
( Won.— In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  pre- 
senting all  Bides  of  q\iestlonB.  the  Jersey 
Jottmal.  from  time  to  time,  prints  vlaltlng 
editorials,  written  by  qtiallfled  persons  on 
speclallaed  topics.  Today's  la  by  George 
Stringfellow.  president  o*  the  New  Jersey 
division  ot  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
past  president  ol  the  chamber  ot  commerce 
and  clTlcs  ot  the  Oranges  and  Maplewood. 
recipient  ot  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Award,  honorary  member  of  the  New  Jersey 


Medical  Society,  recipient  of  the  New  Jersey 
Academy  ot  Medicine  Annual  Citizen*  Award. 
past  imperial  potentate  of  the  Shrine  ) 

Because  many  people  know  that  I  am  one 
of  the  eldest  ot  the  fighters  against  cancer. 
they  sometimes  ask  me.  wUtfully  or  petulant- 
ly  when  we  shall  celebrate  our  great  break - 
tiirough  against  a  disease  that  will  kill  one 
in  four  of  us  If  we  dont  kill  It  first. 
I  could  say.  "I  don't  know  " 
I   could  say  that  whenever  I   have   asked 
sclenUsU    this    question    during    a    cancer- 
flghtlng  career  that  ranges  back  to  the  es- 
labUshment  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  In  the  middle  1940  s 
and  which  has  honored  me  three  times  with 
the  presidency  of  the  division     I  could  say 
•that  scientists  agree  that  the  prevention  and 
cure   of   cancer   la  Just  around   the   corner. 
They  Just  don't  know  which  corner.    That  la 
why  researchers  spend  »ll  mUllon  a  year  ex- 
ploring every  avenue  and  every  alley  of  bi- 
ological science.  „.^,t 
I   could  say.  I   think   with   some   support 
from    the   realistic   scientists,  that   we  shall 
never  wholly  understand  the  mystery  of  can- 
cer unUl  we  have  unlocked   nature's  Inner- 
most secret  and  stared  In  awe  and  reverence 
on  the  mystery  of  life  ItseU 

But  when  In  my  AprU  rounds  In  the  annual 
crusade  I  am  asked  about  breakthrough  I 
ask  people  Instead  to  look  at  the  break- 
through we  are  making  every  day 

We  have  broken  through  the  wall  of  Ig- 
norance and  superstition  and  ^""l?***  •P***'^ 
that  once  kept  people  mute  about  the  r 
knowledge  that  something  In  them  or  their 
way  of  life  had  changed. 

People  now  know  our  danger  signals. 
People  do  get  to  the  doctors  o«ce  ^f  ,"f*. 
There  was  a  time  when  cancer  was  absolutely 
and  invariably  fatol.  Today  we  save  one  of 
three  We  could  save  100,000  more  this 
year  alone  We  have  broken  through  and 
annihilated       human      complacency       with 

**We  have  broken  through  in  the  science 
of  surgery.  radUtlon.  chemotherapy— doctors 
are  doing  brilliant  things  these  days  to  save 
cases  that  would  have  been  abandoned  as 
incurable  only  yesterday  ^  .     ».   „    .w. 

We  have  broken  through  in  detection,  the 
Papanicolaou  smear  test  has  ahnost  wiped 
out  cancer  of  the  cervix  Breast  •elf-f^fi- 
Inatlon  has  reversed  the  direction  of  ttiat 
death  rate  among  women  and  the  ACS  film 
and  llterat\ire  has  taken  a  hand  in  that. 

We  have  broken  through  in  other  kinds  of 
education— just  now  emphatically  In  putting 
before  yoting  people  our  statistical  <!orrela- 
Uon  between  cigarette  smoking  and  cancer 
of  the  lung  and  in  asking  them  whether  the 
habit  Is  worth  the  cost. 

We  are  fighting  our  way  now  to  break 
through  an  immunology  in  virus  research.  In 
the  direction  of  some  distant  day  when  per- 
haps a  single  vaccine  or  a  series  of  inocula- 
tions may  confer  lifelong  Immunity  against 
a  disease  we  need  not  even  then  quite  under- 
stand. 

And  we  have  broken  through,  with  our 
program  of  service  to  the  bancer  patient  and 
his  famUy.  into  the  presence  of  the  killer.  It- 
self. Our  fre*  dressings,  our  paln-rellevlng 
medication*  (free  to  the  medically  indigent) . 
o\ir  clinics  and  motor -corps  service  and 
skin  in  organising  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  Impoverishment  of  the 
stricken  family— these  are  breakthroughs  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  word 

It  Is  a  long  war.  It  Is  a  hard,  bitter  war 
But  we  have  managed  to  make  a  flght  o*  It. 
We  have  managed  to  shape  some  victories. 
In  our  own  Implacable  way  we  are  happy 
warriors. 
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Shimli  Vote  'Tet" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or   aOXTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  8KNATK  OF  TBK  UNITKU  STATE 
Friday.  May  17.  1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  rlew 
of  tbe  widespread  Interest  of  those  en- 
gaged In  agriculture  In  the  coming  wheat 
referendum  on  May  21,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rioou)  an  editorial  from  the  Sioux 
Palls  Argus-Leader,  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak., 
under  date  of  May  13.  I  commend  this 
editorial  for  the  edification  of  all  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  this  com- 
ing referendum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord. 
as  follows: 
Fajuobs  Shouij)  Von  "Tes"  rom.  $3  Whxat — 

"KO"   V0T«   WOWT  SOLW   FAmM    PmOBLXSC 

The  Nation '■  wheat  farmers  wUl  rote  Tues- 
day. tCay  31,  on  tbe  wheat  program  for  1964. 

What  a  *>ea'*  or  "no"  vote  tpeana  In  ttie 
Wb«at  rsferendum  has  been  the  subject  ot 
much  dsbate  and  cootroveny  In  recent 
weeks. 

Basically,  wheat  fanners  will  decide  wheth- 
er they  want  price  supports  or  essentially 
unsupported  prices — production  geared  to 
market  needs  or  nnllmlted  production. 

n  farmers  vote  "yes"  their  acreage  will  be 
cut  10  percent.  They  wlU  get  $3  a  bushel  on 
about  80  percent  at  their  normal  production 
and  ilJO  on  aU  other  production.  Their 
gross  national  income  will  be  about  $23  bU- 
Uon  from  wheat.  The  total  production  will 
be  about  1.1  billion  bushels.  A  marketing 
certificate  plan  will  be  used. 

If  farmers  rote  "no,~  price  supports  will 
be  about  91.26  per  bushel  to  farmers  com- 
plying with  aUotmsnts.  There  wUI  be  no 
sopport  to  nonoomplylng  farmers.  The  na- 
tional groea  Incomf  from  wheat  will  be  about 
•1.0  billion.  NaUonal  production  will  be 
about  1.6  btUlon  bushels. 

mcrACT  OM  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Wheat  has  been  a  problem  In  the  United 
States  since  World  War  L  It  ts  a  problem 
because  our  efflclent  wheatgrowers  can  pro- 
duce more  wheat  than  (1)  we  can  eat.  (2) 
we  can  feed.  (3)  we  can  market  abroad,  or 
(4)  glye  away.  The  Increase  In  yields  per 
acre  has  risen  from  12.4  bushels  In  the  1930's 
to  a  present  average  yield  at  25  bushels  per 
acre.    The  siirplus  has  piled  up. 

The  domestic  UJS.  market  for  wheat  to- 
day averages  about  000  million  bushels. 
We  export  about  800  million  bushels  each 
year.  Each  bushel  that  is  exported  Is  sub- 
sldlaed.  In  l»«l-62  this  Included  some  220 
million  bushels  sold  abrotul  by  commercial 
exporters  and  490  million  busheU  In  the 
food -for -peace  program. 

II  the  wheat  program  Is  approved.  South 
DakoUs  1064  Income  from  wheat  would  be 
over  $64  million.  This  u  based  on  harvest 
of  the  States  quoU  of  about  83  million 
bushels.  If  the  program  U  not  approved, 
farmers  could  expect  about  91  a  bushel  for 
wheat.     They  would  have  to  raise  64  million 
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bushels  to  equal  the  Income  they  would  g«t 
from  S3  million  bushels. 

The  wheat  program  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  across  the  Nation  for  approval.  This 
j9tLi  farmers  who  have  wheat  allotments  of 
18  acres  or  leas  will  be  eligible  to  vote.  There 
are  U  million  farms  In  the  Nation  In  this 
category.  There  are  14.600  growers  eligible 
to  vote  In  South  DakoU  for  the  first  time. 

Wheat  Is  raised  on  43.800  farms  In  South 
Dakota.  All  peraoos  with  a  direct  Interest 
in  wheat  produced  oh  the  farm  may  vote. 
This  makes  many  more  persons  than  the 
number  of  farms  eligible  to  vote.  Eligible 
vot«rs  include  landlords  who  rent  on  a  share 
basis,  their  wives  if  they  are  named  in  the 
leas*  or  deed:  tenants,  their  chldlren.  etc. 
oorrraouB.  suvncT  oo  togxtrxb 

We  do  not  share  the  beliefs  of  those  who 
■•ee  a  "No"  TO<e  as  a  means  of  taking  Oov- 
emment  out  ot  the  farm  program,  or  getting 
a  better  one. 

In  fact,  the  United  SUtes  would  stUl  have 
a  problem  of  what  to  do  with  Increased 
stocks  of  grain  If  producUon  controls  are  re- 
moved. South  DakoU  and  other  States  In 
the  Wheat  Belt  would  face  a  grave  loss  of 
farm  Income.  The  effect  of  cheap  wheat 
could  further  pull  down  livestock  and  other 
farm  prices.  The  country  would  have  800 
nuillon  more  buahsls  of  surpliu  wheat  and 
no  place  to  put  It  or  sell  It. 

Farmers  obviously  can't  have  unlimited 
production  and  price  supports,  paid  for  by 
the  Ck>vemment.  If  they  accept  the  Idea  ot 
Oovemment  price  supports,  they  have  to  ac- 
cept the  Idea  ot  Government  controls.  The 
controls  for  1964  are  necesaarUy  more  strlot 
than  before.  It  Is  this  additional  degree  at 
control  which  has  drawn  the  principal  ob- 
jections. 

Most  Industrialized  nations  ot  the  world 
subsidize  their  agriculture.  This  Is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Common  Market  nations  and 
Great  Britain. 


We  d0 
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not  believe  that  the  time  Is  here 
U.S.  Government  can  g«  out  ot 
program,  wlttiout  Jeopardizing  the 
welfare  a*  the  Nation's  sericulture 
the  American  farmer  on  the  world 
no  soluUon.    It  would  bring  more 


LOOK     OUT    FOB    OUl    OWN     FIB8T 

Let  the  opponents  at  stricter  wheat  con- 
trols come  out  and  say  they  favor  unlimited 
production  at  Uveetook.  cotton,  peanuts  and 
the  other  basic  American  crops.  Let  them 
say  theyTl  put  the  American  farmer  at  the 
mercy  at  unre«trlcted  Imports  o*  Argentine 
and  Canadian  beef  and  wheat  and  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  wool  and  mutton.  If  they 
want  the  world  price  to  govern  all  wheat, 
they  should  let  the  world  price  govern  every- 
thing else  In  this  country  from  automobiles 
to  meat. 

We  think  the  Federal  Government  should 
look  out  for  the  American  farmer  first.  We 
dont  care  to  advise  the  farmer  to  throw 
himself  on  the  world  market,  while  Ameri- 
can Industry  enjoyg  the  benefit  of  the  built- 
in  subsidies  ot  tariffs  and  other  advantages. 

Dollar  wheat  and  unlimited  production 
won't  solve  the  Government's  farm  and  sur- 
plus problems  here  or  abroad.  It  could  re- 
sult In  greaUy  expanded  livestock  produc- 
tion and  lower  livestock  prices  and  returns. 

Ws  think  the  choice  for  the  South  Dakota 
farmer  bolU  down  to  82  wheat  or  $1  wheat. 
We  think  he  should  vote  "yes  "—for  82  wheat. 


Texas  Barbecaet:  1903  and  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUTOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  J.  Prank  Dobie  wrote  a  won- 
derful story  of  Texas  barbecues  held  60 
years  apart.  I  recommend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  not  only  for  their  read- 
ing enjoyment  of  a  warm,  delightful  tale, 
but  more  particularly  because  all  those 
who  endeavor  to  assess  the  true  prob- 
lems and  values  of  our  day  will  find  in- 
spiration in  the  intelligence,  sincerity 
and  courage  of  our  Vice  President,  for 
the  article  well  Illustrates  how  the  Hon- 
orable Ltwdow  B.  Johnson  truly  prac- 
tices what  he  preaches: 

Texas  BAasxcusB:  1908  akd  1963 
(By  J.  FrankDoble) 

I  dont  know  whether  to  begin  this  piece 
with  a  barbecue  on  the  Nueces  River  in 
southern  Live  Oak  County  in  the  rummer  of 
1908  or  with  a  barbecue  at  the  LBJ  ranch 
on  the  Pedemales  River,  west  of  Johnson 
City  in  the  spring  of  1963. 

"The  recent  barbecue  would  be  simpler  In 
a  way,  for  Vice  President  Ltndon  Johnson 
was  bom  very  near  the  LBJ  ranch,  where 
he  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  reside  at  times 
and  entertain  guests  from  around  the  world 
as  well  as  from  eadar  brakes  close  at  hand. 
In  another  way  the  barbecue  of  1903  would 
be  simpler,  for  life  was  much  simpler  then. 
Both  barbecues  are  out  of  my  own  experi- 
ence. 

When  I  was  a  ranch  boy  In  Live  Oak 
County,  ranch  people  of  the  region  had  a 
picnic  every  summer  under  great  live  oak 
trees  near  what  used  to  be  Barlow's  Ferry 
but  came  to  be  named  Dlnero,  on  the  Nueces 
River.  Dlnero  consisted  of  a  store  and  a 
post  office  to  which  a  man  on  horseback 
brought  mall. 

The  four  main  features  of  the  barbecue 
that  I  remember  were:  (1)  New  tubs  filled 
with  lemonade  around  great  chunks  of  Ice 
that  sold  at  5  cents  a  glass — a  big  glass  at 
that — and  took  whatever  nickels  I  had.  (2) 
The  barbecuing  of  beeves  over  big  pits.  (3) 
Tournament  running  In  which  the  rider  who 
speared  the  most  rings  received  a  new  saddle 
as  a  prize.     (4)   The  miisldans. 

These  musicians  were  two,  sometimes 
three,  Mexicans  with  fiddle  and  guitar.  They 
didn't  sing  as  I  recall.  They  stood  and 
played  near  the  wonderful  tubs  of  ice  cold 
lemonade.  They  played  "La  Oolondrlna." 
"Over  the  Waves,"  and  other  waltzes.  I 
dldnt  want  to  hear  anything  else.  I  heard 
nothing  else,  and  for  days  and  nights  after 
this  barbecue  strains  of  the  music  would 
haunt  me. 

At  that  period  nobody  thought  of  calling 
a  Mexican  anything  else  than  Mexican  im- 
leas  it  was  some  derogatory  word.  "Latin 
American"  was  decades  away.  Tliere  would 
be  a  few  Mexican  workers  around  the  bar- 
becue.    There  would  be  the  musicians. 
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Far  more  Mexican  famUles  than  Anglo- 
American  families  lived  on  the  ranches,  but 
no  Mexicans  except  the  muslcos  and  the 
laborers  would  be  at  the  barbecue.  No 
^exlcan  could  go  into  a  restaurant  or  an  Ice 
cream  parlor  at  BeevUle,  20  miles  away,  and 
sit  down  with  what  were  called  white  people 
to  refresh  himself.  Yet  his  music  and  his 
lore  were  then  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
cultural  Inheritance  of  the  country. 

About  20  years  after  1903  I  began  gathering 
legendary  stories  told  by  Mexicans,  writing 
them  down  and  putting  them  Into  books. 
The  Mexicans'  contributions  In  music,  song, 
story,  l^^story.  and  labor,  especially  as  va- 
quero  anteceding  cowboy,  entered  into  the 
life  of  Engllsh-8i>eaklng  Texas  people  long 
before  the  Mexicans  themselves  entered  Into 
that  life.  Individuals  of  Mexican  anteced- 
enU  now  teach  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
In  1903  very  few  Indeed  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  In  many  towns,  Mexican 
schoolchildren  were  segregated. 

It  was  some  years  after  I  become  acquaint- 
ed with  barbecues  that  I  heard  Negroes  sing 
spirituals  before  white  audiences.  This  was 
before  John  A.  Lomax  and  Carl  Sandburg 
had  made  America  more  aware  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  vital  In  Negro  folksongs.  It  was 
not  before  Joel  Chandler  Harris  had  trans- 
muted Into  Uncle  Remus  the  primary  crea- 
tions In  story— Negro  story — of  the  Ameri- 
can folk.  WhUe  theee  Negro  creations  were 
accepted  by  whites  as  a  part  of  the  land's 
cxiltTiral  Inheritance,  the  creators  themselves 
were  not  admitted  Into  white  social  and  edu- 
cational institutions. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  the  makers 
of  Bre'r  Rabbit  stories,  of  Negro  worksongs 
of  "All  God's  ChUlun  Got  Shoes,"  "He  Holds 
the  Whole  World  In  His  Hand,"  "Were  You 
There  When  They  Crucified  My  Lord,"  "Roll, 
Jordan,  Roll"  and  other  great  spirituals  en- 
tered doors  to  where  all  colors  learn  science 
and  are  touched  alike  by  the  cultures  of 
the  world. 

We  come  now  to  the  barbecue  on  April  27, 
1963,  on  the  LBJ  ranch.  It  honored  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations  from  25  coun- 
tries scattered  over  the  two  hemispheres. 
These  UJ?.  delegates  spoke  Portxiguese,  Span- 
ish, English.  Norwegian,  Rumanian,  Japa- 
nese, Congolese,  Arabian.  Turkish,  and  other 
languages.  They  were  in  color  white,  black, 
brown  and  other  shades.  The  delegate  who 
responded  to  Vice  President  Johnson's  wel- 
come spoke  In  BnglUh  cultivated  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  University.  He  was  from  Cey- 
lon. 

To  this  cosmopolitan  barbecue  came  as  in- 
vited guests  several  civilian  Negroes  and 
Mexicans  of  Texas.  I  met  Porflrlo  Salinas, 
artist  ot  Ban  Antonio.  I  and  Mrs.  Dobie  sat 
at  the  table  where  Vice  President  Johnson 
sat  and  where  also  Mr  and  Mr*.  M.  J.  Ander- 
son, highly  cultivated  colored  people  from 
Austin,  sat.  HzNXT  Oonzai.^,  Congressman 
from  San  Antonio,  and  his  wife,  came  to  the 
LBJ  ranch  to  escort  the  UN.  people  to  a 
welcome  in  San  Antonio. 

Marian  Anderson  was  not  at  the  barbe- 
cue, but  after  she  sang  in  Austin  a  few  weeks 
ago  she  was  a  guest  at  the  LBJ  ranch.  It 
has  been  24  years  since  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  denied  Constitu- 
tion Hall  to  her.  Cheered  on  by  the  John 
Blrchers,  they  might  deny  flying  of  the 
United  Nations  flag  there  now.  No  matter. 
We  are  progressing  away  from  country-mind- 
edness  to  worid-nUndedness. 

I  suppose  that  some  of  the  Texas  legisla- 
tors and  senators  now  passing  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  flying  of  United  Nations  fiags  on  any 
property  owned  by  the  State  of  Texas  would 
not  have  felt  at  ease  at  the  LBJ  barbecue. 
Some  of  them  ml^t  feel  more  at  ease  at  a 
Ku  Klux  Klan  barbecue.  Change  is  cease- 
less; evolution  U  forward.    I  had  a  brl^ter 


time  at  this  barbecue  than  I  had  drlnkihg 
Ice  oold  lemonade  when  It  was  an  annual 
treat  only  at  barbecues  on  the  Nueces  River 
in  Live  Oak  County  80  years  ago. 
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Looisville  Takes  a  Historic  Stride  ia 
Race  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  17,  1963 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  May  16  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  entitled  "Louisville 
Takes  a  Historic  Stride  in  Race  Rela- 
tions." I  should  like  to  read  the  first 
paragraph : 

Louisville  has  taken  another  historic  step 
in  ra<3^  relations.  Passage  of  the  ordinance 
forbidding  racial  discrimination  in  public 
accommodations  announces  to  the  Nation 
that  Louisville  rejects  the  spirit  of  Birming- 
ham and  Oxford.  All  o*  those  who  believe 
in  this  community,  and  Its  basic  respect  for 
human  rights,  can  hold  their  heads  a  little 
higher  today. 

The  people  of  our  State,  and  particu- 
larly the  city  of  Louisville,  are  very 
pleased  about  this  historic  st^.  I  do 
not  live  in  Louisville.  My  colleague  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  a  resident  of  Louisville.  I 
am  sure  he  would  join  with  me  in  speak- 
ing of  this  great  and  courageous  step 
taken  by  the  board  of  aldermen  under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  William  Cow- 
ger  and  County  Judge  Marlow  C0<*  in 
their  support  of  the  ordinance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjecord, 
as  follows: 

Lotnsvn.LE  Takes  a  His'roaic  S-nuDE  iw  Race 
Relations 

Louisville  has  taken  another  historic  step 
In  race  relations.  Psse&ge  ot  the  ordinance 
forbidding  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  public 
accommodations  announces  to  the  Nation 
that  Louisville  rejects  the  spirit  o*  Birming- 
ham and  Oxford.  All  ot  thoee  who  l>elleve 
in  this  commimlty,  and  Its  basic  respect  for 
human  rights,  can  hold  their  heeds  a  little 
higher  tocULy. 

Credit  must  go,  first  of  all,  to  the  Alder- 
men, who  had  to  make  the  ultimate  decision. 
It  wasn't  an  easy  one.  They  could  have 
heeded  the  counsel  ot  the  timid,  the  fearful, 
the  blindly  stubborn,  and  the  rabble-rousers, 
and  tried  to  evade  and  postpone  decision. 
They  refused  to  take  this  course,  and  If  this 
board  does  nothing  else  it  will  be  long  re- 
membered for  this  week  of  decision. 

A  full  measure  of  credit  must  go,  too,  to 
the  city  human  relations  commission,  which 
carefxilly  prepared  the  way;  to  Mayor  WU- 
liam  Cowger,  who  when  the  chips  were  down 
put  his  prestige  on  the  line  in  bctcklng  the 
ordinance;  and  to  Cotmty  Judge  Marlow 
Cook,  who  supported  Majror  Oowger  In  urg- 
ing their  Republican  colleagues  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

The  ordinance  addresses  itself  to  services 
of  business  establishments,  fort>lddlng  the 
withholding  at  service  In  "any  place  at  btisl- 
nees  (Bering  or  holding  out  to  the  general 


public  services  or  facilities  for  toe  peace 
comfort,  health,  welfare,  or  safety  of  such 
general  public."  Thia  means,  for  example, 
that  petty  forms  erf  discrimination  such  as 
refusing  to  let  Negroes  try  on  wesirlng  ap- 
parel, while  accOTding  this  privilege  to  other 
customers,  must  be  eliminated.  It  means, 
further,  that  bowling  alleys  serving  the  pub- 
lic must  do  Just  that,  and  not  confine  their 
service  to  a  portion  of  the  public  according 
to  skin  color. 

None  of  the  adjustments  should  be  diffl- 
cult.  Where  they  have  been  made,  the  tran- 
sition was  smooth.  The  ordinance  does  not 
take  effect  until  mid-September,  but  there 
U  no  reason  why  business  establiihments 
covered  by  the  ordinance  should  weJt  until 
then  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Although  passage  of  the  ordinance  was  a 
signal  victory  over  dlscrlmlnaUon,  let  no 
one  be  lulled  into  believing  that  the  Job  is 
done.  Discrimination  in  housing  and  em- 
ployment poses  formidable  challenges,  and 
even  now  the  Human  Relations  Commission 
is  moving  in  these  areas. 

Moreover,  the  writ  of  tiie  public -accommo- 
dations ordinance  nxns  only  in  the  c:.ty  not 
in  its  environs.  What  Is  needed  is  a  State 
law  banning  discrimination  in  services  pro- 
vided by  establishments  licensed  to  serve 
the  gen«^l  public.  This  new^japer  has 
urged  enactment  of  such  a  law  In  ttM  past 
and  we  hc^>e  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
regular  1964  session  will  take  this  step 


Boreancracy  Berserk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  nnd  in  the  St  Louis  Qlobe- 
Democrat.  of  May  8,  the  following 
column  by  Holmes  Alexander,  comment- 
ing on  my  April  30  speech  in  which  I  re- 
vealed how  the  USES  is  cheating  the 
unemployed  of  the  United  States: 

Bttreaucract   BxaSEEK 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washinoton.— In  Toledo,  an  Ohio  spokes- 
man for  the  XJB.  Employment  Service  gave 
the  following  television  comment  to  the 
question  of  whether  his  Oovemment  bu- 
reau was  in  compeUtlon  with  the  private 
enterprise  employment  agencies: 

"I  have  no  compunction  alxnit  comp««tlng 
with  private  employment  agencies,"  said  this 
public  servant,  one  Milton  Davidson  "I 
want  to  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for 
those  fee-charging  agencies." 

You  could  hardly  find  the  bust-business 
policy  of  Federal  bureaucracy  more  ruthless- 
ly expressed.  Here  is  the  profit  system 
frankly  denounced. 

Here  U  the  Implicit  aoclalstlc  philosophy 
which  says  that  government  enterprise  can 
do  things  better  than  private  enterprise. 

Here  Is  the  diametric  reversal  of  Lincoln's 
celebrated  statement  of  governmental 
purpose: 

"The  object  of  government  Is  to  do  for  a 
community  of  pec^ie,  whatever  they  need 
to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot 
so  well  do  for  themselves.  •   •  •« 

Today,  there  are  4,100,000  unemployed  per- 
sons In  the  United  States,  and  a  good  numy 
of  them  evidently  cannot  find  work.  It  goes 
witliout  saying  that  the  purpose  ot  the  tux- 
supported  Employment  Service  is  to  giilde 
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■uch  hapIeM  p«nons  Into  Job*.  But  th«r« 
•re  88.100.000  people  who  do  hare  lalnful 
poeltlone.  proTtng  that  they  are  not  hapleee. 

And  what  do  we  find  U8ZS  doing?  We 
find  at  the  lateet  report  that,  during  1902. 
USS8  got  three  new  jobt  for  employed  per- 
aona  m  against  two  Joba  for  the  joblesa 

Some  of  the  poeltlons  which  the  USBB  waa 
brokering  ran  upward  of  $30,000  a  year.  It 
seeme  obvious  that  a  man  in  that  bracket 
hardly  needs  or  deserves  socialized  Job 
placement. 

So  here's  the  Oovernment  helping  people 
who  didn't  need  help  more  than  It  was 
helping  people  who  did. 

What  else?  The  Oovernment  was  actively 
threatening  the  jobs  and  Incomes  of  persons 
who  make  a  living  In  the  employment  agen- 
cies. It  Is  a  small  American  Industry,  but  a 
socially  useful  one.  I  learn  that  there  are 
roughly  4,500  firms  which  specialize  in  Job- 
finding,  that  these  firms  engage  35,000 
workers  whose  average  Income  Is  a  modest 
15.000  a  year. 

These  agents  find  themselves  competing 
with  a  Federal  bureau  that  charges  po  fee 
for  Job  placement  but  which  spends  IISO  mil- 
lion a  year  out  of  tax -supplied  revenue. 

Wondering  If  Mr  Davidson's  TV  statement 
nprvMBted  official  thinking,  I  contacted  the 
Labor  Department  and  got  a  startling  view- 
point.   I  was  told : 

"Thmtm  Is  a  moral  question  of  whether  a 
man  slMmld  have  to  pay  to  find  a  Job." 

The  Implication  Is  plain  that  profit  seekers 
In  the  field  of  Job  placement,  ottea  a  very 
specialized  form  of  counseling  and  aptitude 
testing,  are  the  equivalent  at  social  blood- 
suckers. 

Tou  could  walk  all  ovsr  the  New  Frontier 
and  not  come  up  with  a  better  example  of 
why  businessmen  continue  to  regard  this  ad- 
ministration as  antlbuslness. 

One  Republican.  Congressnmn  Pkakk  Bow. 
of  Ohio,  goes  further.  He  sees  the  USES  as 
an  empire -building  bureaucracy.  Intent  upon 
total  control  and  placement  of  American 
manpower,  from  the  humblest  Job  to  the 
highest. 

Of  eourse,  the  administration  spokesmen 
dont  STibscrlbe  to  Mr.  Bow's  definition. 

But  If  private  agencies  are  badly  Injured 
or  dastroyed.  and  If  any  Urge  segment  of  tbe 
labor  fores  must  tiu-n  to  aoremment  to  find 
smploymsnt.  we  would  be  living  under  a 
soclallasd  monopoly  that  woiildn't  snoell  any 
sweeter  by  any  other  name. 


Cab  DriTer  Stabbed  by  Rloten  Tbaoks 
Nesro  Wbo  Sared  Hb  Lift 


EXTENSION  OP  REAfARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or     *¥^»AW» 

UT  THS  HOUSX  OF  REPRESXNTATIVB3 

Wednesdav.  May  15.  1»€3 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
all  the  news  coverage  that  haa  oome  oat 


of  Btnnlngham  concerning  the  demon- 
strations brou^t  on  by  those  racial  agi- 
tators of  the  southern  leadership  con- 
ference, certain  elemental  aspects  of 
courtesy  and  humanity  have  been  over- 
looked. Last  Saturday  night  a  Birming- 
ham taxicab  driver.  W.  A.  Bowman,  of 
916  24th  Street  SW..  was  unprovokedly 
attacked  by  rioting  Negroes.  Howeverr 
a  Negro  civil  defense  worker,  ordered  to 
duty  by  local  civU  defense  officials,  came 
to  Mr.  Bowman's  rescue.  The  civil  de- 
fense worker  fought  off  the  cab  driver's 
attackers  and  put  him  Into  a  car  that 
took  him  to  a  hospital 

Last  Tuesday,  B«ay  14,  1963.  Mr  Bow- 
man left  the  hospital  saying  he  owed  his 
life  to  that  Negro  civil  defense  worker. 

I  think  that  this  article  should  help 
reestablish  the  fact  that  in  Birmingham 
there  la  respect  for  human  life  and  that 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  Birming- 
ham's citizens,  colored  and  white,  there 
is  little  feeling  of  animosity. 

All  the  Members  of  the  House  will  be 
Interested  In  reading  the  enclosed  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  18,  1963. 
Issue  of  the  Birmingham  News: 
Owss  Lire  TO  Nsoao  Civn.  DrrsKsx  Woaiexa. 
Bats  Cabbie.  Bust  in  Riot 

A  Birmingham  taxicab  driver,  stabbed  In 
rioting  Saturday  night,  said  today  he  owes 
his  life  to  a  Negro  dvU  defease  worker. 

"I  wish  I  knew  wbo  he  was  so  I  could 
thank  him."  said  W.  A.  Bowman,  of  916  24th 
Street  8W..  Yellow  Cab  driver.  "I  wouldn't 
be  here  today  If  It  wasnt  for  him."  He  was 
discharged  Tuesday  from  University  Hos- 
pital. 

Bowman  said  that  when  he  was  attacked 
by  a  crowd  ot  Negroes,  the  unknown  Negro 
dvU  defense  worker  came  to  his  reacue. 
fighting  off  the  attackers  and  getting  him 
lnt6  a  car  that  took  him  to  the  hospital. 

"I  was  coming  back  from  taking  a  fare  to 
West  End  and  and  dldnt  know  what  was 
going  on,"  Bowman  said.  "When  I  got  into 
this  area  on  Sixth  Avenue  they  Jumped  me." 

Bowman  said  he  was  stabbed  several  times, 
in  the  side  of  the  head,  shoulders,  elbows, 
and  other  parts  of  his  body.  He  also  was 
hit  with  stones. 

Bowman  was  one  of  two  men  sent  to  hos- 
pitals Saturday  night  with  stab  wounds. 
Th«  other  man.  PoUce  Officer  J.  N.  Splvey, 
was  stabbed  twice  while  getting  out  ot  his 
ear  near  the  Gaston  Motel  which  had  been 
dynamited. 

Splvey.  wbo  Is  In  West  Knd  Baptist  Eos- 
pttal.  spent  a  quiet  night  Tuesday  and  was 
reported  In  satisfactory  condition  today. 
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EXTRACTS 
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West  Virfinia  Centennial  ''Parade  of 
Flaf  i"*  Salntes  tbe  President  and  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

-  or  wrsT  viROiNU 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  honored 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  today  when 
he  accepted  from  our  Governor  the  flag 
of  our  State.  The  Chief  Executive  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  hare  it  flown  over 
the  White  House  on  the  West  Virginia 
centennial  birthday.  June  20.  1963. 

In  a  ceremony  at  the  White  House. 
Gov.  William  Wallace  Barron,  accom- 
panied by  West  Virginia  Centennial 
Commission  ofiflcisds  and  staff  aids,  and 
by  members  of  the  State's  delegation  in 
the  Congress,  presented  to  President 
Kennedy  the  West  Virginia  Centermial 
Parade  of  Flags  as  well  as  a  West  Vir- 
ginia State  flag. 

Following  the  ceremony  in  the  new 
flower  garden,  the  parade  of  flags 
demonstration  was  brought  to  the  Cap- 
itol where,  at  the  noon  hour  on  the  east 
front  steps  of  the  Senate  wing,  the 
colorful  and  efficient  parade  group  gave 
a  public  performance. 

In  presenting  the  centennial  parade 
of  flags.  Government  Barron  described  it 
to  President  Kennedy,  as: 

A  group  of  Senior  Boy  Soouta  and  high 
school  student*  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  West  Virginia  In  various  ways 
during  this  our  centennial  year.  They  are 
carrying  with  them  the  flag  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  and  a  S5-«tar  American  flag, 
the  35th  star,  of  coxirse.  representing  West 
Virginia.  They  wish  to  honor  our  sister 
States  and  to  that  end  they  are  carrying  a 
flag  for  every  State  In  this  great  NaUon  of 
ours,  Including  that  of  the  District  of  Ctolum- 
bla.  and  reproducUons  of  the  historic  flags 
from  the  RevoluUouary  War  and  the  War  o* 
1813. 

And  now.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my  prlvUege 
and  honor  to  present  to  you  the  flag  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  In  recognition  of  our 
100th  anniversary  and  I  am  Uklng  the  liberty 
of  proposing  If  It  Is  within  regulaUons  that 
the  flag  of  the  State  at  Weat  Virginia  be 
flcwn  at  the  White  House  on  our  centennial 
birthday  which  Is  June  30  of  this  year. 

President  Kennedy's  response  was  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  to  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment and  the  Scouts  who  represented 
West  Virginia  in  the  'Parade  of  Flags." 
A  text  of  the  President's  acknowledg- 
ment was  supplied  by  the  Office  of  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord 
the  remarks  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


Appendix 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oovemor,  Senators,  Congressmen:  I  want 
to  express  my  warm  appreciation  to  you 
for  this  flag.  I  don't  know  whether  It  is 
regxilatlons  or  not,  but  In  any  case  it  Is 
going  to  be.  because  we  will  certainly  fly  this 
flag  over  the  White  House  on  the  June 
centennial  day  or  any  other  day  that  West 
Virginia  wants  It  flown.  And  after  that  we 
wUl  frame  this  flag  and  put  It  In  the  White 
House  In  my  office,  because  there  Is  no  State 
whose  flag  I  would  rather  have. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  appreciation 
to  all  of  those  of  you  who  are  Scouts  for 
coming  here  this  morning.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  I  am  particu- 
larly glad  that  we  have  so  many  of  them  In 
West  Virginia,  so  many  of  them  In  the 
country.  I  can't  Imagine  better  training  for 
our  younger  citizens  and  I  hope  that  this 
Impressive  evidence  this  morning  of  their 
strong  patriotic  feeling  will  be  an  Inspiration 
to  thousands  of  other  young  boys  who.  them- 
selves, can  become  Scouts  and  demonstrate 
their  desire  for  citizenship  and  also  their 
strong  love  of  their  country. 

But  most  especially  I  am  glad  to  welcome 
you  here  because  this  Is  part  of  a  very  Im- 
portant historic  event,  the  centennial  of 
West  Virginia.  The  State  motto  of  West  Vir- 
ginia Is  that  mountaineers  are  always  free. 
West  Virginia  was  bom  out  of  a  desire  to  be 
free  and  there  Is  no  State  In  the  Union 
which,  In  the  wars  of  this  country,  has  given 
a  larger  percentage  of  their  sons  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  country,  suffered  a  larger  num- 
ber of  casualties  and  in  a  hundred  battle- 
fields scattered  around  this  world  has  demon- 
strated that  mountaineers  will  continue  to 
be  free. 

This  is  a  great  State  which  I  know  very 
weU  from  top  to  bottom,  from  east  to  west, 
and  it  has  some  of  our  most  devoted  citi- 
zens In  It.  And,  therefore,  I  was  particular- 
ly glad  to  have  a  chance  to  welcome  all  of 
you  hero  this  morning.  We  welcome  you 
to  these  very  historic  grounds  here  at  the 
White  House.  This  House  behind  you  Is 
Identified  with  the  great  moments  in  Amer- 
ican history  and  one  of  the  greatest  moments 
in  American  history  was  the  birth  of  West 
Virginia  In  an  entirely  different  world,  but 
a  world  which  stlU  carries  with  It  the  Im- 
print of  the  struggles  which  brovight  free- 
dom to  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  Is  free,  the  United  States  Is 
free,  and  that  freedom  Is  maintained  by 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  your  State  and 
coxintry  and  by  your  willingness  to  meet  aU 
these  challenges.  So  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  Governor,  Senators,  and  Congressmen, 
and,  most  especially,  citizens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia who  are  among  the  best  citizens  of 
the   United   States.     Thank   you. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition  to  Governor  Barron  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  West  Virginia  delegation  in 
the  Congress,  the  State  was  represented 
at  both  the  White  House  and  Capitol 
functions  by  Chairman  Charles  Hodel  of 
the  West  Virginia  Centennial  Commis- 
sion and  Executive  Director  Carl  Sulli- 
van, Lloyd  Calvert,  and  Don  Plesher  of 
the  Centennial  Commission  staff. 

The  "Parade  of  Flags"  organization  is 
a  flexible  marching  and  display  unit  de- 
veloped for  the  West  Virginia  Centennial 


by  a  committee  headed  by  William  C. 
Handlan  of  Fairmont,  who  was  capably 
assisted  by  fellow  Faimronters  Joseph  E. 
Hoffmann,  Forest  R.  Stalnaker.  Jack 
Carjienter.  Quin  Terry,  and  Mayor  Wil- 
liam G.  Meyer.  Their  outstanding  work 
was  admirably  complemented  by  that  of 
the  parade  director,  Earl  W.  McConnell; 
the  tour  leader.  Frank  DeGarmo;  the 
Scout  drillmaster.  L.  Jay  Smith;  and 
group  leaders.  W.  F.  Crlss.  Vernon  Whet- 
zel.  Herman  Bartholow.  Jr.,  and  Carmen 
D'Amico.  all  of  Fairmont. 

The  Monongah  High  School  of  Marion 
County  supplied  the  31 -member  band, 
while  the  "Parade  of  Flags"  participants 
from  Marion.  Monongalia,  and  Preston 
Counties  numbered  90  Boy  Scouts. 

Chairman  Handlan  and  his  Fairmont 
associates  performed  an  exceptionally 
commendable  service  in  bringing  the 
group  together  and  developing  their 
demonstration  into  one  of  color  and 
historical  significance.  The  "Parade  of 
Flags"  will  richly  enhance  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Centennial  Celebration  which  will 
begin  officially  on  "Statehood  Day." 
June  20. 


Control  of  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin,  in  an  editorial 
in  its  May  7  issue,  properly  expresses 
alarm  over  the  increasing  domination 
of  the  Nation's  total  research  effort  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  indeed  be  ironic,  as  the  Bul- 
letin editorial  suggests,  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues to  the  point  where  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  has  complete  control  of 
all  scientific  research,  for  this  is  the  ssrs- 
tem  of  state  planning  practiced  by  the 
Communist  world  with  which  we  are 
competing. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  it  does  not  happen,  and  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  heed  the  warn- 
ing signals  raised  in  the  Bulletin  edito- 
rial, which  follows: 

COKTXOL   or   Resxabcr 

A  trend  that  U  perhaps  Inevitable  but 
nonetheless  alarming  Is  the  Increasing  domi- 
nation of  the  Nation's  total  research  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Government  la  now  spending  at  the 
rate  of  about  S12  billion  a  year  on  research 
and  development.  Although  most  of  this 
Is  spent  by  way  of  contracts  through  uni- 
versities and  corix)ratloiis.  the  Government's 
Influence  over  what  projects  are  to  be  pur- 
sued and  over  the  allocation  of  resources 
and  talents  is  almost  complete. 
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The  ironic  thing  1-  ^"V^^'i.mJt^d 
.Uv  to  compete  with  the  CommunUt  waria 

p^vWe.  thimaln  imptu.  '^^  0?^'^"°'*;^! 

S^lnatlon  at  our  'T^^Jnf  cT<^  ^  Se 
.ult  U  that  we  get  cloeer  and  cloeer  ^ J\ 

w„    »K.   oovernment   bureaucracy. 
^^^wfthS  l^one  Of   the   ba-lc  strength, 
of    our    .y.tem.    which    U   determination    of 

•^Sni^C^^rorr  henenu    deHve. 

Sut'  "  oft:^  SuTLore  a  result  of  chance 

"l'n?ng^JJe":ea^e«e.  Inherent  In  Gov- 
ern nenf  domination  of  "-earch^r  of  any 
StS^r  activity,  for  that  ^'"^"Z;^ ,^  ^^b 
mct*nce  to  abandon  P^i^^  :'^f^,^°^}^ 
S^rpromlrtng.  the  •^^P"''"'*^,)^^^""' 
^  a.  oppo«»d  to  economic  conBlderatlona. 
2d  W^ahl^ce  of  the  type  ««  ««\~^ 
tc^ouwew    which    prevallB    In    the    private 

MCtOC. 

HopeweD  B«pti«t  Cfcarch,  Smith  Coanty. 
Tex^  Looks  Forward  to  lOSlii  Aow- 
Tertary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


or  TKXAS  

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr^.p^?*"?^' 
Mr  EJirle  Walker.  Sunday  editor  of  Uie 
Tyier  Courler-Tlmes-Telegraph.  has 
written  an  Interesting  ^^'ure  story  on 
the  e^e  of  the  annual  memortal  service 
Stl^  cemetery  of  the  HopewellBapU.t 
Church,  smith  County.  Tex.  Tljs  ac- 
count was  printed  In  the  Sxmday.  May  5. 
19«3  edlUon  of  the  Tyler  Courler-Ttines- 

^^Ho^eU  Church  IB  one  of  the  old 
churches  in  smith  County  It  has  a  his- 
torical treasure  In  Its  minutes,  as  the 
cSirch  possesses  Its  original  mwiuscrlpt 
^nutes^SmplS.  going  back  to  Its  ordi- 
nal date  of  foundation,  and  running  the 
105  years  to  date.  These  mlnut^  were 
carefully  guarded  and  preserved  for 
years  by  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Duncan. 

This  church  first  met  In  the  building 
housing  the  cotton  gin  of  Harvey  Yar- 
borough.  who  served  as  the  church  s  first 
secretary,  serving  in  that  capacity  a  total 
of  9  years.  I  attended  the  centennial  of 
this  church  In  1958. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Walker's  article  entltJed 
"Hopewell  Baptists-  Century  of  Faith 
from  the  Tyler  Courier -Tlmes-Telj- 
graph  of  May  5.  1963.  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hoprwxix  Baptists'  Cw«ttj«t   of  Paith 

(By  Earle  Walker) 
Standing  In  quiet  dignity  among  haturet 
greenery  2  miles  north  of  Swan  on  the  old 
Tyler-to-Undale  highway,  the  white  and 
steepled  HopeweU  Baptist  Church  representt 
105  years  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  congregftUon  was  organized   Septem- 


b«  28.   1858      That  same  7*"  ^<J„i°'^ 
ISpewill  cemetery  and  for  a  building  loca- 

"Xm'Si'^^ai   service   honoring   thoje 

who^e  at  r^t  in  the  cemetery  ^"  »»^ 

sundav    June   3.   at    10:48   ajn.      A  special 

Lx^on  wm  be  preached,  a  collection  taken 

f^cemetery  maintenance   and     f inn^er  on 

the  ground  ■  served.     The  public  is  invited^ 

"^iS  for  the  memorial  event^  m  ch.^e 

of    the    following    officers    of    ^^    H^PfTjl 

Cemetery  Association:  Clarence  Cl-xk  chalr- 

nian    J   T   Gibson,  vice  chairman.  H.  L^  Kaj. 

SSi-uJer  and  work  .uperlntendent;    Hs«.ld 

Unnstaedter.  assistant  to  ^J- ^  ^J^^^ 

I     Duncan    finance  chairman:  J    W.  Shans. 

i;«:S^y?Henry  Chamble«i.  lot  sale  super- 

SSSJ^ni.    and   Urs.   Henry    Chamble«..   re- 

"^SSylnTaS'Rev  J.  8  Biedsoe  b^an  to 
prSch  under  an  arbor  In  a  post  oak  grove 
near  Drury  Smith's  house 

It  was  on  September  25.  1858.  at  the  re- 
quit^  a  number  o*  the  brethren  that 
EWer.  J  8  Bledsoe,  J.  V.  Wright  »nd  J.  8. 
ViSentlne  met  at.  Drury  Smith's  home  to  or- 
ganise the  Baptist  church  for  Hopewell  com- 
munity. 

cHTimcH  roaMSD 

Charter     members    of     Hopewell     Baptist 
Church-the  brethren  and  •^,'^"  Tjl°  PJl 
aented  letters  at  the  organization  ?^^ 
numbered  23      They  were:   -^o^,  »P*^  """ 
Elizabeth   spear,   both   from   Bethel.    J^e. 
roker     Uary   K    Coker,    Levi   Speer.    Harvey 
?S^ough    Margaret  Tarborough.  "^l^ton 
^d.  ul^tha  Bond  Mary  J.  Coker^  RlchYd 
Tarb^ough.  Prances  E    Dorsey  ««^<1  8«^<>f" 
SieTill  from   Antloch;    Harriet  rSmlU. 
and  Jane  Stedham.  both  from  CarmelJPe- 
J^lope    Sp«^r.    John    W.    Speer    and   Joj-^h 
Sneer     all    from    Bethel.    John    O.    ^ton. 
S^"hv  P    Pelton    PrancU  C.  Pelton.  Rob- 
^TTJr  Jell^i^d  James  Q.  WlUlams.  aU 
from  Lebanon  Church.  Georgia. 

A  Church  covenant,  abstract  of  prlncl- 
nies  and  rules  of  decorum  were  presented. 
K^  a^d  approved.  Also  on  the  Program  of 
^  organLiatlon  meeting  were  an  «ldre«s 
by  the  Reverend  Bledsoe,  a  hymn  and  hand 

°'^l°Z^l<X.y  the  brethren  and  sUten.. 
haT^g  been  rec^nlzed  as  a  Gospel  ch^ 
met  in  conference.  The  ^''^I^''^^^'^ 
acted  as  moderator,  and  J.  V  Wright  as 
^erk  The  name  "HopeweU  Baptist  Church 
wai  unanimously  adopted;  Harvey  Yarbor- 
r^h  VaTelected  cburch  clerk,  and  Reverend 
mSsTtas  called  as  the  church's  first  pastor 
bv  acclamation.  j.„„ 

in  the  year  of  the  church's  founding— 
1858— Harvey  Tarborough.  one  of  the  char- 
'tJr  membe«  and  grandfather  of  U^JT- 
n  H  senator  Rau-h  Tabbosouoh.  deeded  free 
of  ch^«^^  deacons  and  their  succes- 
2r,  l^SrM  of  land  for  the  church  building 
site  and  burial  ground. 

Oldtlmer.  «iy  that  the  first  v^n  bxrrted 
in  HopeweU  Cemetery  was  a  child  of  Dick 
Tarborough .  . 

Many  of  the  early  graves  were  never  mark- 
ed however— apparently  during  the  first  14 
years  of  the  cemetery's  existence 

The  oldest  marker  in  the  cemetery  Is  dated 
1872  and  Is  that  of  the  Powell  family,  related 
to  the  George  Tork  family. 


MOaZ  LAND  OIVEN 

In  1912  Mr  and  Mrs.  J  D.  Goodjoln  donat- 
ed to  the  deacons  and  their  successors  4^1 
acres  of  (tround  adjacent  to  the  then  exlst- 
fng  cemeSry  to  be  used  as  additional  burying 

area.  j 

On  May  2,  1922.  2  more  acres  of  ground, 
sltuilled  between  Hopewell  Cemetery  and  the 
Negro  cemetery,  was  purchased  from  the 
Rodgers  heirs  to  permit  another  expansion 
of  t^  HopeweU  burial  grounds-Tom  Swann 
«irveyed  \hls  land,  staked  It  off  Into  eight- 
grave  plots,  and  made  a  map  of  the  same 
S^mberlng  the  lots— which  system  la  still  In 
use. 


Through  the  years  Hopewell  and  "^round- 

ing  comLunlUes  have  P~'»'*«<»  "^^^^^ 
fS  t^Tmllltary  force.  ot^^lOon^^tr^l 
and  of  the  united  States.  B^^J^* '"^**°^^. 
Cemetery  are  22  ClvU  War  veterans.  1  8pan- 
ft  Ar^^  War  veteran,  and  numerous 
I'iUJiSfoT^o^^Wili  I.  world  war  H.  and 

*''By''^"^d''oYi858  the  church  had  30  mem 
befs'^and  lU  pastor,  and  in  ^'^^"^  '^^^  '* 
began  to  move  to  raise  money  »« Jjulld  a 
Ki  Of  worship  The  fO"^;^"°^,J^*^ 
been  meeting  under  a  K^°  ,^^:rh-  new 
moved  there  from  a  brush  arJ>or  T^  ^^^ 
building.   30    by   40    feet,    was   finished    and 

rvcuDled  late  In  1859. 

T^e  present  building  was  dedicated  Au^t 

14    1891.     The-  cornerstone  was  of  sandstone 

hewn  from  a  quarry  and  engraved  b,  Thon»as 

E   Perdue. 

SLAVXS   JOIN.   TOO 

Some  time  after  the  organization  oC  Hope- 
weHaptUt  Church  with  »  ch«^'  ^"J; 
bers  the  members  krought  their  Negro 
^e.  Into  the  church  to  boldmembersmp 
along  with  them.  A  r«K:ord  ^}^^'^^ 
names  of  31   of   those  sUves.  together  with 

^"•c;Li::^d"Hlgh  school  was  organized  at 
HopeweU  by  Walter  E.  Dean.  January  1.  1888. 
Sean  was  the  first  principal,  and  was  sue- 
cwKled  in  1890  by  Mrs.  Mary  Winn.  Mra. 
^^and  her  «:hoolboys  planted  a  mag^ 
nolU.  which  today  U  an  "^^'^^'^^  ^^f/ 
tr«e  and  stands  In  Hopewell  Cemetery. 
STen^e  K:hool  was  <»-olldated  with  ^  er 
(later  with  Undaie),  HopeweU  Baptist 
^b:S:h  ^.cceeded  In  getting  th«  °»<».  ^^^^^e 
building    and    making    an    annex    for    the 

'""chich  discipline  and  doctrln^  ^Ints 
were  taken  very,  very  seriously  In  bygone 
days  of  Hopewell  BaptUt  Church.  Com- 
mitted werV  kept  busy  with  disciplinary 
"roblems.  but  later  the  offender,  were  cited 
directly  before  the  church. 

Among  other  things,  dancing  g*ve  much 
trouble.     A  young  sister   was   arraigned  ^r 
dancing   but   denied    It   positively,    and    the 
rumor    was    denounced    as    faUe.     At    next 
m^Sng  a  brother  and  '-'atlve  erf  «.e  yo^ng 
lady  brought  a  charge  »«alnst  her   ^  mis 
representation.     She  answered  that  she  did 
not  call  It  dancing,  but  as  others  did.  she 
SSile   acknowledgment.   «ad   '^•jas   i^rry 
and  would  not  do  It  any  more.     Th«  f]»"^5,^ 
forgave  the  offense.     TMventy  years  later  she 
SlTcharged  again  with  dancing:    acknowl- 
Xnenu  were*  made,  and   the  church   still 
agreed  to  bear  with  her. 

LrrVXAL  DOCTaiNK 

Strict  observance  was  made  of  the  Baptist 
doctrine  of  close  communion:  that  is.  re- 
sSaing  the  taking  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
S  mSbershlp  of  that  particular  congrega- 
Uon.  While  the  Rev  J.  H  Roland  was  p«- 
tor— 18«7  to  1871-hls  instrucUons  that  only 
Se  l«al  member,  should  take  the  l-.rd  s 
Supper  at  HopeweU  Church  were  taken  1  t - 
eral^  and  Deacon  Pelton  even  passed  up 
t"e  pastor  In  admlnUterlng  the  I^r<»»  Sup- 
per because  the  Reverend  Roland  s  church 
membership  was  elsewhere  „„^„.,1 

The     colored     membership     of     HopeweU 
Church  was  large  and  was  treated  with  great 
consideration  by  the  white  members,  an  old- 
timer  in  the  community  said, 
^e    Rev.    C.   D.    Schmidt    Is    the    present 

^"i^ly-day    pastors     of     Hopewell     Baptist 
Ch^  included  the  Rev.  J    S   Bled,^'  /^^ 
fcn   1869     Rev    Milton   Carter.    18«0   to    1866. 
BleiJoe'aS^n  1868  to  1867:  Rev  J  H   Roland, 
SSrS   mi:    Rev.  H.  E.  CaUahan.   1871    to 
S74:  Bledsoe  again.  1874  to  1877:  ^-^^^ 
Caperton.    1877   to    1883;    Rev.   D^  J    Bedell, 
Tm3  to  1889:  Rev,  J.  C.  Jones.  1889  to  1891 
Hopewell  BaptlsU  remain  »trong  and  active 
m  thVpractlce  of  their  faith  and  good  works 
in  ttTe  handsome,  white  and  spired  church 
house. 
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Problems  of  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or    NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  20. 1963 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  well-written  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Evanson.  a  North  Dakota 
farmer,  which  Is  addressed  as  an  open 
letter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Evanson.  as  is  so  tsrpical  of 
farmers,  is  an  independent  thinker  and 
one  who  has  made  a  considerable  study 
of  farm  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PoBTLAND.  N.  Dak., 

May  12,  1963. 

An   Opxn   Lrma   to  thx  Congesss  of  the 

Unhicd    Statxs — Caxx    or    Hon.    Senatob 

Milton  Young 

Honoeablx  Oentlkmen  :  If  fanners  had  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  plan  A,  B,  or  C.  that 
would  be  a  choice.  When  Congress  persists 
In  passing  the  buck  to  the  farmers  year  after 
year  In  the  absurdity  of  a  choice,  you  are 
due  for  a  reaction.  In  effect.  Congress  asks, 
would  you  rather  have  less  or  lesser  In  a 
bitter  or  a  sour  pill?  Many  members  of  Con- 
gress win  realize  that  a  "no"  vote  means  no 
confidence,  yet  I  suppose  a  few  legislators 
who  have  never  treated  themselves  to  the 
simple  arithmetic  of  the  farmers'  2  cents 
share  of  a  loaf  of  bread  will  say,  "why  those 
Ingrates,  after  all  we  have  done   for  them. 

Let's  see  Just  what  we  have  to  be  grateful 
for  after  a  decade  of  wheat  allotments. 
According  to  the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  It  now  takes  4  years'  profit  to 
make  up  1  year's  loss  but  10  years  ago 
( before  present  allotment  system ) .  we  could 
make  up  1  year's  loss  in  2  years.  We  should 
be  grateful  for  that? 

We  are  now  asked  to  realize  even  less  profit 
under  either  choice  and  so  Increase  the 
farmers'  cost-price  squeese,  while  the  Infla- 
tionary trends  seem  destined  to  continue. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  grateful  for  that? 

We  are  asked  to  put  aU  the  price-fixing 
power  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  polit- 
ically motivated  and  pressured.  We  must  be 
grateful  for  thU? 

How  can  we  be  grateful  for  Injustices,  both 
Individually  and  regionally  which  were  insti- 
tuted an'l  propagated  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  allotments  and  are  only  slated  for 
continuation. 

Congressmen  may  blame  any  administra- 
tion they  like  and  they  deserve  It  for  their 
dogmatic  tunnel  vision  but  the  charge  of 
legislative  power  Is  yours  and  year  after  year 
you  Ignore  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  slough 
over  the  work  required  to  right  the  mess  and 
lack  the  political  courage  to  accompany  the 
effort.  What  other  way  have  you  given  us  to 
express  our  dissatisfaction  except  to  vote  for 
the  on-the-surface  Illogical  choice.  It's 
most  likely  to  turn  out  to  be  the  logical 
choice  after  all.  I  have  never  had  a  moment's 
anxiety  that  Congress  would  not  come  up 
with  another  wheat  program  and  hopefully 
a  better  one  If  this  referendum  failed  to 
pass.  At  least  they  require  a  second  chance. 
Congress  Is  demonstrating  right  now.  the 
speed  that  they  can  push  legislation  through 
when  motivated  to  do  so.  Congress  would 
have  to  act.  simply  because  our  present  econ- 
omy could  not  stand  an  agricultural 
depression. 

What  are  some  of  the  mistakes  which  Con- 


gress conveniently  shunts  aside  or  forgets 
when  farm  blU  time  comes  around?  The 
technological  handwriting  was  on  the  wall 
years  ago  with  rise  In  production  due  to  the 
unusual  stimulus  of  two  wars,  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  farms,  and  stepped  up  produc- 
tion-research. The  obvious  way  to  cope  with 
this  for  the  farmers  and  the  country's  good, 
was  to  Jump  into  market  development,  new 
uses  and  new  crops  and  It  was  done  In  a 
minor  way,  but  production -research  contin- 
ued to  expand  through  bigger  and  bigger  ap- 
propriations. How  extremely  Illogical  to  ex- 
pand our  production  for  relatively  stationary 
markets.  To  Congress  the  easy  way  to  solve 
this  was  to  cut  off  production  at  the  farm  of 
the  crops  In  surplus  and  thus  were  many 
continuing  injustices  imposed.  The  acres 
of  the  surplus  crop  were  naturally  transferred 
to  other  crops,  which  then  got  Into  trouble. 

I  know  I  am  telling  you  nothing  you  don't 
know  but  in  the  last  decade,  how  much  has 
the  ratio  of  appropriations  changed  between 
production-research  and  the  research  of  mar- 
keting, new  uses  and  new  crops?  Why  have 
you  waited  until  we  need  a  crash  program? 
If  in  the  considered  Judgment  of  those  who 
believe  greater  production-research  Is  in  the 
national  Interest,  why  haven't  you  seen  fit 
to  charge  part  of  the  cost  to  the  industries 
which  enjoy  our  svirplus  of  lower  prices  due 
to  this  research?  We  get  the  blame  for  the 
costs  of  research  while  others  are  much  the 
greater  beneficiaries.  Now,  doubling  the  corn 
yield  through  new  genetic  material  and  dou- 
bling wheat  yields  through  hybrids  Is  on  the 
agenda.  I  tell  you  we  do  not  need  it,  if  it  is 
used  as  an  excuse  for  the  farmers  further 
subjugation. 

Industry,  too.  has  a  short-sighted  approach 
in  their  private  research.  E>u  Pont,  for  in- 
stance, whose  best  customers  may  be  farm- 
ers, now  brag  that  they  have  an  artificial 
leather  superior  to  natural  leather.  Do  you 
think  It  dawned  on  them  to  make  the  prod- 
uct from  animal  skins?  Oh  no.  Par  more 
challenging  to  make  it  out  of  coal,  air  and 
cosmic  dust. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  errors 
Congress  has  made  as  could  any  farmer  but 
you  know  of  these  mistakes  and  should  at 
least  be  willing  to  admit  them,  so  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  I  will  dweU  on  only  one  more 
at  this  time. 

Much  is  made  of  supply-management  and 
the  fact  that  Industry  controls  Its  supply  is 
used  as  an  illustration,  but  that's  the  whole 
point — they  control  their  own  supply.  Not  a 
Government  agency.  Not  someone  who  could 
set  their  price  below  the  cost  of  production — 
with  Inflation  or  poor  crops  this  could  hap- 
pen. Not  someone  in  a  position  to  play 
politics  or  God. 

The  only  real  bargaining  power  the  farmer 
ever  had  was  through  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Those  who  were  thrifty  enough  or 
lucky  enough  prospered  by  it.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  was  designed  to 
smooth  out  the  marketing  and  make  the 
good  mechanics  of  this  simple  economic  law 
available  to  all  who  would  use  it  and  It 
worked  fine  In  times  of  normal  supply.  In 
times  of  deficit  supply  we  did  not  really  need 
CCC.  In  times  of  surplus  CCC,  the  so-called 
third  market,  became  a  market  depressing 
agent.  The  fact  that  the  supply  was  there 
In  one  big  bunch  was  enough  to  fix  the  price. 
Erratic  Government  selling  distorted  the 
market  further.  This  was  evident  to  Con- 
gress but  they  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
change  the  situation.  They  did  not  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  commercial  grain  storage 
interests  and  the  Billy  Sol  Esteses  whose  only 
logical  reason  for  lobbying  was  for  more  sur- 
pluses to  Justify  more  storage  capacity  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  Government  funds  for  storing 
the  preceding  sxirplus. 

We  are  often  told  of  the  "blessing  of  this 
abundance."  We  are  gtiilty  of  producing 
more  to  meet  the  cost-price  squeeze  and  so  It 
is  no  blessing  to  us.  This  sltuatl(xi  should 
have  been  changed  and  stlU  can  be  if  Con- 


gress has  the  giunptlon  to  resist  the  narrow 
pressure  groups — to  get  this  surplus  out  of 
the  big  targets  and  onto  the  farms  where  it 
Is  produced.  To  make  the  farmer  responsible 
for  his  own  storage  and  his  own  grain;  to 
relax  storage  requirements  to  a  10-year  life, 
rather  than  30  or  40;  to  leave  the  intangible 
delivery  date  to  the  farmer,  whether  it  be 
1  or  7  years.  Then  we  could  have  some  con- 
trol on  price.  No  prospective  buyer  could 
delay  his  bid  for  CCC  delivery  dates.  When 
the  price  became  reasonably  in  line  with  our 
costs  don't  worry,  we  would  sell  and  we  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  much  grain  more  than 
1  year  old.  Our  surplus  could  then  be  a 
blessing,  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
and  would  serve  as  an  extra  deterrent  to  any 
would-be  aggressor.  Don't  concern  your- 
selves about  the  commercial  grain  storage 
people.  They  can  use  these  tax-paid  for 
monuments  for  tax  write-offs,  which  was 
likely  their  object  in  the  first  place. 

Until  the  crash  program  for  markets,  new 
uses  and  new  crops  becomes  effective,  what 
about  acreage  retirement?  Yes,  I'm  afraid 
it's  necessary  to  live  with  this  sin  but  it 
should  be  applicable  to  all  who  have  used 
the  Government  loan  programs  and  on  an 
equitable  i>ercentage  basis,  probably  accord- 
ing to  a  simple  county  rainfall  average  during 
the  average  growing  season  to  arrive  at  a 
normal  fallow  acreage — after  which  the  per- 
centage of  equal  retirement  is  assessed.  I 
think  the  Government  shotUd  not  make  any 
payment  more  than  equal  to  the  taxes  and 
the  loss  in  investment.  The  care  of  the 
land  is  the  penalty  we  wiU  have  to  pay  for 
our  apathy  of  previous  programs.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized,  the  cropping 
plan  must  be  entirely  left  to  the  good  dis- 
cretion of  the  Individual  farmer.  Local  stor- 
age and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  wUl 
rapidly  brings  things  into  balance.  Since 
the  acreage  retirement  wlU  work  a  greater 
hardship  on  the  small  farmer  who  has  al- 
ready been  hit  hardest  by  the  cost-price 
squeeze.  I  believe  that  any  l>ona  fide  farmer 
who  nmkes  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  gross 
Income  from  farm  production  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retire  less  acres  according  to  a  for- 
mula considering  his  previoiis  year's  net 
Income. 

As  for  export  commodities — let  this  be 
raised  by  those  who  wUl,  on  land  (exempted 
from  retirement)  expressly  for  this  purpose 
and  to  be  contracted  for  and  sold  by  the 
farmers'  own  marketing  associations  or  com- 
panies, who  wUI  do  a  far  more  effective 
and  particular  Job  of  grading,  cleaning,  pro- 
motion, and  telling  thim  ootUd  any  all- 
encompassing  Government   agency. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have 
power  only  to  set  the  acreage  once  a  year, 
according  to  a  set  formula,  taking  into  ac- 
count— ^the  average  previous  years'  prices 
above  or  below  a  parity  index  and  releasing 
or  adding  acres  to  the  acreage  retirement  for 
the  upcoming  year. 

If  the  Government  requires  Its  own  reserve 
of  commodities,  after  this  reserve  is  reached. 
It  must  not  be  aUowed  to  sell  without  bujrlng 
an  equal  amount  of  the  commodity. 

When  we  finally,  in  some  future  decade, 
dispose  of  all  our  surplvis  and  they  have  no 
nvore  retirement  acres  to  dole  out  acocrdlng 
to  the  formula,  the  Government's  role  in  the 
market  will  be  done  and  tliey  wUl  quietly 
fade  away. 

We  want  to  be  self-supporting.  We're 
tired  of  being  everyone's  goat  who  Is  unable 
to  defend  himself.  A  day  of  reckoning  will 
come  If  we  are  played  off  against  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  If  you  want  a  responsible 
farm  program,  try  asking  the  farmer.  We're 
iK>t  |>rof  esslonal  economists,  but  we  know  the 
cost-price  squeeze.  We're  not  lawyers,  but 
we  recognize  injustice.  We're  not  politicians, 
but  we  understand  good  legislation.  We  wUl 
carry  oiir  share  of  the  IocmI,  but  you've  got 
to  give  us  the  chance. 

With  all  due  respect. 

Robert  M.  Evanson. 
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Rerfre  tk«  Tnie  CoBcepl  of 
CooipctitiTe  Biddinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 


Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, bureaucratic  burglars  In  the  Penta- 
gon can  be  checked  by  a  Congress  oper- 
ating in  a  100  percent  nonpartisan 
manner.  Working  together  for  just  a 
few  hoxiTS  last  week,  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Congressman 
Kjlcork.  and  I  were  able  to  prove  the 
truth  of  my  statement.  After  we  had 
proved  it.  Mr.  Kilgore  stated  he  is  in- 
terested and  is  going  to  stay  Interested 
in  cleaning  up  the  procurement  mess  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

I  am  elated  over  the  success  we  at- 
tained, and  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
receiving  even  more  help  in  my  efforts  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment. 

Prior  to  the  attack  late  last  week,  the 
autocratic  Navy  Department  was  In 
effect  withholding  vital  Information 
from  prospective  bidders  on  a  proposal 
to  overhaul  airplanes  that  had  been  fly- 
ing almost  half  the  time  since  the 
Wright  Brothers  first  took  off  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

Arbitrary  action  by  Navy  paper  shuf- 
flers was  assuring  that  there  would  be 
no  real  competition  for  a  job  to  over- 
haul World  War  H-type  DC-3  and  DC- 
4  aircraft.  Stubborn  refusal  to  allow 
the  force  of  competition  to  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  taxpayer  was  allowing 
someone  In  the  Navy  Department  to 
push  the  award  toward  two  manufac- 
turers who  had  done  the  work  before. 
The  result  would  have  been  another  In- 
flated Navy  contrsu^t  and  another  hole 
cut  in  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer. 

Today,  I  am  happy— I  might  even  say 
thrilled — to  report  that  this  scheme  has 
been  foiled.  If  you  wjuit  to  call  what 
happened  the  "Joe  and  Earl  caper."  I 
can  assure  you  it  will  be  all  right  with 
the  Congressman  from  Indiana,  and  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  it  will  also  be  OK 
with  the  Congressman  from  Texas. 

Prior  to  last  Wednesday,  some  middle- 
grade    Navy    Department   specialist    in 
charge  of  keeplbg  out  competition  and 
gouging  the  taxpayer  had  things  rigged 
in  two  Bureau  of  Weapons  procurements 
numbered   5192-53   and  5193-63.    They 
called  for  overhaul  of  a  total  of  104  of 
the  World  War  n  workhorse  transport 
aircraft.  58  DC-3's  and  46  DC-4's.    As 
a  part  of  each  of  these  two  propossds. 
the  Bureau  of  Weapons  placed  on  ex- 
hibit four  documents.    Each  was  up  to 
800  pages  in  length— the    "pages"  being 
IBM    paper    folds.      These    documents 
contain  detailed  descriptions  of  literally 
thousands  of  pieces  of  equipment  to  be 
used  in  the  overhaul.    They  range  from 
set  screws  to  powerplants,  and  there  are 
columns    and   columns   of   Government 
stock  numbers,  parts  numbers,  prices, 
application  of  parts  and  the  like.    To  be 


sxKClnct.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  documents 
are  Immense,  intricate  and  Involved. 

Every  single  item  listed  in  these  docu- 
ments will  be  furnished  to  the  contractor 
who  wins  the  award  to  overhaul  the  fly- 
ing boxcars.  Any  remaining  material 
needed  must  be  purchased  by  the  suc- 
cessful contractor.  You  can  understand, 
therefore,  that  the  prospective  bidder,  in 
order  to  bid  intelligently,  must  know 
what  he  is  to  get  from  the  Navy  as  Gov- 
emment-furrushed  equipment  and  what 
he  must  buy  himself. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  additionally 
that  since  the  DC-3  and  DC-4  have  been 
around  for  over  20  years,  there  should  be 
a  wealth  of  information  on  hand  about 
them.  The  military  should  have  de- 
tailed descriptions  and  lists  of  ever>-  part 
and  ample  copies  of  these  lists. 

TTiis  is  the  farthest  from  the  actual 
circumstances.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  James 
O'Connor.  Legislative  Affairs  Officer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Weapons,  that  only 
seven — count  them,  seven — copies  of 
these  vital  documents  existed  for  the  use 
of  bidders.  These  seven  copies  of  parts 
lists  and  Government-furnished  equip- 
ment are  not  even  "formally  printed  " 
copies;  they  are  duplicates  of  TBli  runs — 
long,  long  lists  of  thin  sheets  of  paper, 
folded  and  refolded  to  look  like  a  book. 
If  you  .stretched  them  out,  they  would  ex- 
tend thousands  of  feet. 

The  seven  copies,  Mr  O'Connor  told 
me.  were  located  thus— two  at  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  two  at  Norfolk.  Va..  two  at  Pensa- 
cola.  Fla.,  and  one  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  There  they  could  be  inspected  by 
potential  bidders. 

They  could  be  inspected,  he  said.  But 
the  Navy  also  stipulated  they  could  be 
copied  by  hand  only.  No  electric  or  elec- 
tronic copying  process  might  be  used. 
Physical  possession  of  the  documents  was 
not  allowed,  and  a  task  force  hand- 
copying  operation  was  also  ruled  out. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Navy  civil  or  military  servant  was  build- 
ing a  brick  wall  around  this  procure- 
ment to  keep  out  all  but  past  contractors. 
The  reasons  for  this  could  be  many — 
ranging  from  stupidity,  through  InefD- 
ciency.  to  a  calculated  attempt  to  see 
that  a  sweetheart  company  gets  the 
work. 

One  manxifacturer  who  wants  to  bid 
on  the  work  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to 
have  all  documents  reproduced  at  his 
own  expense — with  as  many  copies  as 
the  Navy  wanted — for  use  of  any  and  all 
bidders,  in  order  to  assure  competent,  in- 
telligent bidding.  I  am  told  the  Navy 
Department  turned  him  down  because  it 
said  it  could  not  accept  such  gratuities. 
Gratuities,  indeed.  I  only  wish  I  could 
express  my  disgiist  at  learning  this. 

I  learned  of  this  brick-waU  technique 
as  a  part  of  my  continuing  study  into 
military  procurement,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
O'Connor  if  I  could  have  overnight  pos- 
session of  this  material.  After  some 
hours  of  sparring,  feinting,  and  dicker- 
ing, he  was  able  to  secure  the  documents 
I  requested  and  deliver  them  personally 
to  my  office.  Attached  to  the  documents, 
however,  was  a  letter  stating  that  they 
were  furnished  to  me  "with  the  specific 
understanding  they  will  not  be  made 
available  to  personnel  outside  your  per- 


sonal staff."  The  quotes  are  the  Navy's. 
Any  outside  dissemination  of  the  mate- 
rial. I  was  told,  verbally,  might  give  a 
bidder  an  unfair  advantage. 

What  should  have  been  said  was  that 
any  outside  use  of  the  material  would 
put  other  bidders  on  a  par  with  the  com- 
pany favored  by  someone  in  the  Navy. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Kilgore  1,  had  been  working 
with  me  to  get  this  material  broken  loose 
from  the  Navy.  One  of  his  constituent 
companies  desired  to  bid  on  the  work.  I 
called  my  colleague  and  told  him  we  had 
been  at  least  partially  successful. 

We  agreed  that  the  Navy  should  re- 
lease this  information  to  any  and  all 
interested  bidders  in  as  complete  and 
efficient  a  maimer  as  possible.  After  in- 
specting the  documents  and  after  con- 
ferring at  length  about  the  problem,  we 
took  the  next  step. 

Mr.  KiLGORB  called  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  Charge  of  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics^ which  office  is  held 
at  present  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris. 
Mr.  KiLGORB  can  tell  you  at  length  what 
transpired  in  his  conversations  with 
people  in  Mr.  Morris'  office. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  he  prevailed 
upon  these  people  to  take  another  look 
at  the  idiotic  policies  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. By  Thursday  evening.  Mr. 
KiLGORB  had  been  told  by  the  Defense 
Department  that  the  procedure  had  been 
changed — slightly. 

Any  prospective  bidder  could  now  jour- 
ney to  San  EMego.  Pensacola.  Norfolk,  or 
Washington  and  bring  in  electronic  copy- 
ing equipment  to  make  copies  of  the  in- 
formation so  desperately  needed  to  bid 
intelligently.  The  copies  still  can  not  be 
taken  out  and  copied.  The  Navy  still  will 
not  relent  and  make  enough  copies  to  go 
around — the  unnatural  seven  will  stay  as 
it  is.  But  American  Industry  htis  gotten 
this  very  smsdl  break,  and  some  bidders 
will  no  doubt  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  pay  high  com- 
pliment to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  KiLOOREl  for  his  efforts  in  this 
case  on  behalf  of  American  Industry  and 
in  behalf  of  competitive  bidding.  It  has 
indeed  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  and  realize  success. 

He  agrees  with  me.  I  am  sure,  that 
In  all  such  cases  as  this,  the  military 
should  maintain  an  open-door  policy. 
It  should  supply  all  the  information 
needed  to  bid  intelligently  and  make  it 
possible  for  the  full  force  of  competition 
to  be  brought  to  besw  on  all  possible 
procxxrement  matters.  I  think  we  all 
can  agree  that  the  Navy,  while  taking 
a  timid  step  to  admit  Its  pwlicies  are 
something  less  than  a  model  of  efficiency, 
still  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  can 
claim  it  is  doing  its  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  which  I 
have  spoken  have  removed  a  part  of  the 
unfair  advantage  contained  for  certain 
companies  in  this  procurement.  These 
two  firms,  one  In  Texas  and  one  in  Ala- 
bama, have  had  previous  contracts  for 
this  work.  They  have  all  the  Informa- 
tion they  need  to  bid  intelligently.  But 
for  our  action  last  week,  all  other  com- 
panies would  bid  in  the  dark  If  they  bid 
at  all. 


Now  that  the  Navy  Department  has 
opened  a  crack  in  the  door,  it  should  go 
all  the  way.  The  opening  dates  for  bids 
on  this  procurement  should  be  set  back 
from  May  29  at  least  2  weeks  to  mid- 
June.  The  Navy  should  make  copies  of 
all  the  needed  information  available  at 
cost.  If  this  true  competitive  course  is 
followed,  the  contract  cost  will  go  down. 
I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  that.  In 
fact,  if  experience  is  any  indicator,  the 
savings  from  competition  will  far  exceed 
whatever  cost  is  involved  in  making 
enough  copies  of  the  Government  fur- 
nished equipment  list  to  give  to  all  inter- 
ested manufacturers,  ^  on  action  that 
should  have  been  taken  years  and  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  a  bipartisan  or  non- 
partisan approach  to  waste  in  military 
procurement  problems  can  get  results. 
It  is  direct  evidence  that  the  bipartisan 
procurement  watchdog  committee  I  have 
suggested  in  my  bill — H.R.  4409 — will 
mean  savings  of  billions  of  tax  dollars 
for  America  and  bring  about  true  com- 
petition In  military  purchasing.  It  is 
a  graphic  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  Members  of  this  Congress,  work- 
ing together,  can  flush  out  the  ineffl- 
"ciency  and  corruption  of  our  procure- 
ment people,  reveal  it  wor  what  It  is,  and 
bring  about  needed  changes. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  himself,  has 
confirmed  what  I  have  been  saying  for 
the  past  2  years — that  tremendous  sav- 
ings can  be  effected  when  the  military 
finally  wakes  up  and  starts  buying  prod- 
ucts and  services  competitively.  I  think 
his  estimate  of  a  25  percent  saving  is  by 
far  too  conservative.  The  savings  to  be 
realized  can  be  much  more  dramatic. 

This  case  Is  also  a  perfect  Illustration 
of  what  I  have  contended  for  2  years 
now.  and  that  is  that  certain  companies 
have  strong  friends  inside  the  military 
purchasing  departments  who  put  them 
on  an  inside  track,  give  them  a  favored 
position,  If  you  will,  for  lucrative  Gov- 
ernment contracts  at  inflated  prices. 

Certain  middle-grade  bureaucratic 
burglars  In  the  billion  dollar  a  week  club 
In  the  Pentagon  are  just  as  determined 
to  protect  these  favored  firms  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  determined  to  save 
money  and  improve  procurement  pro- 
cedures. The  goals  of  the  two  wind  up 
poles  apart  and  what  the  Secretary  de- 
cides to  do  Is  often  turned  about-face 
100  percent  by  the  time  action  comes  at 
a  lower  level. 

The  lower  level  civil  and  military  serv- 
ants put  certain  comi>anies  in  the  cat- 
bird seat  for  contracts  through  all  sorts 
of  sleight  of  hand  and  rigging  of 
specifications. 

Their  E>ayoff  may  only  be  a  lunch  or 
a  dinner.  It  may  be  a  night  out  on  the 
town.  It  may  be.  as  in  the  late  1940's  a 
deep  freeze  or  a  mink  coat  These 
undercover  gifts — they  call  them  gratu- 
ities— wind  up  costing  the  taxpayer  a 
thousand  times  over  what  they  are  worth 
in  inflated  costs  for  defense  items. 

What  Secretary  McNamara  decides  to 
do  and  what  Is  done  at  the  lower  levels 
are  two  distinct  and  different  things. 
It  is  almost  as  though  he  puts  In  a  piece 


of  white  paper  and  it  comes  out  red. 
Until  these  bureaucratic  burglars  In  the 
military  purchasing  areas  are  brought 
up  short,  there  can  be  no  hopes  for  any 
real  savings. 

Again  today  I  have  pointed  to  a  way 
in  which  true  competition  can  be 
achieved  in  a  procurement.  It  will  not 
cost  the  Government  an  extra  cent.  It 
win  give  American  industry  a  chance  to 
really  compete,  and  it  will  remove  two 
former  contractors  for  this  work  from 
their  favored  positions.  It  will  also  re- 
sult in  the  savings  of  some  dollars  for 
our  taxpayers — and  the  way  we  are 
spending  money  in  this  Nation  today, 
any  relief  is  certainly  welcome. 


Tribute  to  Jessica  McColIough  Weis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20, 1963 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  number  of 
the  Members  paid  tribute  to  our  beloved 
ex-colleague,  Judy  Wels.  For  me  the 
passing  of  Judy  Wels  meant  saying  good- 
bye to  a  much-loved  close  personal 
friend,  as  well  as  an  ex -congressional 
colleague.  FYankly,  therefore,  I  found 
it  quite  impossible  at  the  time  of  this 
ceremony  to  attain  the  emotional  com- 
posure that  would  permit  me  to  Join  in 
this  public  tribute. 

Today  I  find  it  just  as  difficult  to  put 
together  suitable  remarks  to  express  the 
real  depth  of  my  feeling.  Instead,  I 
would  ask  [>ermlssion  to  have  reprinted 
here  a  letter  I  wrote  last  February  to  a 
group  of  Judy's  friends  In  Rochester 
when  they  honored  her  with  a  special 
"This  Is  Your  Life"  party.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrao  States, 

House  or  Represcntativbs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  11, 1963. 
Mrs.  Harold  Rothstiin, 
President,   12th  Ward  Women's  Repuhliean 
Club,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dkar  Mrs.  Rothstein:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  yoxir  Republican  Club  Is  plan- 
ning a  "This  Is  Your  Life"  program  to  honor 
our  mutually  beloved  friend,  Judy  Wels.  As 
one  who  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  the  4 
years  of  Judy's  Ufe  in  Congress  In  a  rather 
special  way,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
participate  In  the  evening's  festivities  with 
this  letter. 

Judy  and  I  did  not  meet  untU  we  both 
came  to  Congress  In  1968  as  Members  of  the 
Freshman  86th  Class.  However,  many  of  our 
Republican  women  In  Washington  knew  her 
personally,  and  all  of  us  were  aware  of  her 
outstanding  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  able  women  on  the  national 
political  scene.  It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
any  of  her  friends  that  I  became  a  Judy  Weis 
admirer  at  our  first  meeting.  Then  followed 
4  wonderful  years  in  which  Judy  and  I 
shared  the  pleasures  and  the  problems,  the 
laxightcr  and  the  tears,  and  the  frustrations 
and  the  confiisions  of  congressional  life. 
Even  more,  a  great  part  of  this  time  we 
shared  a  house  together.  As  a  result,  Ufe 
gave   me   the   very  precious  gift   of  special 


friendship  that  one  does  not  usually  expect 
In  matxirity. 

It  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  two 
women  who  had  established  their  pattern 
of  life  In  home  and  family  might  face  many 
difficulties  in  trying  to  fit  their  Independent 
personalities  Into  a  "housemate"  situation. 
Amazingly  enough,  about  the  only  time  Judy 
got  cross  with  me  was  when  I  left  the  top 
ofr  the  ice  bucket  (which  I  Invariably  did) 
and  the  only  cause  for  contention  was  a 
constant  debate  over  the  comparative  quali- 
ties of  her  New  York  apples  and  my  Wash- 
ington apples.  Beyond  this,  Judy's  delight- 
ful and  zany  sense  of  humor  struck  a 
responsive  appreciation  in  me  and  our  life 
was  blessed  with  many  hilarious  moments 
during  which  we  whooped  like  cranes  at  the 
risk  of  beln^  thought  addlepated  by  our 
more  serious -minded  colleagues.  Looking 
back  I  realize  that  it  was  Judy's  gift  of 
laughter  that  helped  many  of  us  over  the 
rough  sjxjts  of  our  hard-working,  problem- 
filled  congressional  life.  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  reasons  Judy  was  held  In  such  high 
respect  by  her  colleagues  In  Congress  was 
her  uncanny  ability  to  see  through  the  phony 
Idea,  puncture  the  pompous  with  a  quip, 
and  put  a  problem  In  perspective  with  a 
turn  of   phrase. 

There  are  so  many  ways  that  Judy  Wels 
has  served  her  community,  her  party,  and 
her  Nation  that  I  cannot  begin  to  count 
them.  But,  on  tonight's  occasion  It  would 
seem  most  fitting  to  Just  thank  Judy  for 
serving  her  friends  so  well.  Thank  her  for 
sharing  her  love,  her  warmth,  her  wisdom, 
and  her  wit  with  those  of  us  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  call  her  friend.  And  bless  her 
for  living  with  us — not  only  In  harmony  but 
In  melody. 

Sincerely, 

Cathehin*  Mat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  also  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  that  was  written  fol- 
lowing Judy's  death  which  appeared  In 
the  Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle: 
JxTDT  Weis 

The  press  corps  in  Washington  knew  that 
the  lady  was  not  well;  she  never  said  a  word, 
nor  did  any  of  her  friends,  but  you  cannot 
keep  a  thing  like  that  entirely  secret. 

Never  a  complaint.  Never  a  whimper. 
Never  a  trace  of  solicitation  of  sympathy. 

Only  a  short  time  before  she  announced 
her  decision  not  to  run  again  for  Congress, 
a  newspaperman  from  Rochester  asked  her 
to  lunch  in  Washington.  It  might  Lave  been 
the  last  thing  she  wanted  to  do  that  day; 
but  she  tossed  a  tweed  coat  across  her 
shoulders  with  that  weU-bred  carelessness 
that  was  characteristic  of  the  lady,  and 
Joined  him  for  lunch.  He  remembers  two 
things  from  that  luncheon. 

The  first  was  her  reply  to  a  question  about 
some  deep  aspect  of  politics. 

"Eton't  get  me  Into  philosophical  fields 
like  that,"  she  smiled.  "I'm  a  practical 
politician;  that's  what  I  want  to  be.  because 
a  practical  politician  wh9  Is  also  an  honest 
person  Is  the  one  who  ca'to  get  things  done 
which  need  to  be  done." 

The  other  memory  was  when  they  parted 
after  lunch. 

"I'll  walk  back  to  my  office  alone  If  you 
don't  mind,"  she  said.  "I  can  use  a  little 
air."  And  she  walked  away  slowly,  so  very 
slowly,  but  she  even  did  this  with  class. 

A  person  reading  the  career  of  Mrs.  Jessica 
McCullough  Wels.  who  is  dead  at  the  age  of 
61,  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
activity  and  of  dedicated  public  service  that 
she  packed  Into  her  lifetime.  The  record 
of  her  life  proves  the  claim  of  wise  men :  It  Is 
not  how  long  you  live  that  counts,  It  is  what 
you  do  with  your  life. 
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Judy  WeU.  Congresawoouui  for  two  tenxw. 
p\ame<X  on  with  the  Image  of  dignity  and 
t»-«edlnc  and  great  helpfulness  unnuured. 
TtM  lady  hjkd  cImb. 

I  think  thla  shows  a  true  and  genuine 
understanding  of  the  wonderful  lady  to 
whom  it  Is  directed. 


Frcemaa  Propafaada 


Earlier  this  year.  Secretary  Freeman  made 
a  tour  of  wheat  ar*aa  and  bluntly  warned 
farmers  he  would  dump  tons  of  Oovemment 
Bxirplus  wheat  on  the  market  and  drive 
down  prices  If  his  referendum  failed.  At 
present,  organized  pressure  groups,  such  as 
the  National  Farmers  Unions  Citizens  Wheat 
Ooiumlttee,  are  Ooodlng  farm  areas  with 
propaganda  aimed  at  convincing  farmers 
they  should  vote  "yes"  In  the  referendum. 
Agriculture  Stabilization  and  ConservaUon 
Service  Committees  are  using  public  funds 
and  personnel  to  campaign  for  a  yes  vote. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KAMSxa     • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
k>wln<  editorlAl,  written  by  Editor 
Stewart  Newlln.  appeared  in  the  May  13 
isiue  of  the  Wellington  (Kans.)  I>aily 
News.  This  editorial  very  properly  de- 
n)unccs  Secretary  PreemAn's  use  of  the 
tiJtpayers'  money  to  Influence  a  yes 
vote  on  the  wheat  referendum.  As  this 
e<litorial  points  out.  there  Is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  information  and  propa- 
giuida: 

FaXKMAN   PaOPAGANDA 

As  evidence  piled  up  last  week  that  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  was 
esmpalgnlng  with  taxpayers*  money  to  In- 
Itmxice  a  yea  vote  In  the  May  21  wheat  ref- 
er mdum.  crlUclsm  of  his  tacUcs  mounted, 
acd  calls  for  his  reslgnaUon  by  Republican 
Congressmen  Increased. 

In  a  hard-hitting  attack  on  Freeman's 
press\u-e  tactics,  the  House  Republican  con- 
fe-ence  last  week  said:  -We  condemn  and 
deplore  the  blackjack  tactics  of  the  Secre- 
ta.y  of  Agriculture  who  U  attempting  to 
deny  the  farmer  his  right  to  free  choice 
by  misrepresenting  the  Issues  and  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  with  half-truths  and  by 
Improperly  using  the  taxpayers'  funds  to 
prijudlce  the  referendum.  nUslead  the 
f aimer,  and  turn  the  referendum  Into  a 
Fnieman  "preasurendum." 

"We  feel  that  the  wheat  farmer  himself 
slKHiId  decide  his  own  economic  destiny  In 
choosing  between  the  two  Democratic  wheat 
alternatives  that  this  administration  Is  pre- 
set ting  to  him.  We  feel  that  he  will  express 
In  Intelligent  answer  In  the  wheat  referen- 
dum If  left  free  of  Intimidation.  In  the 
event  the  referendum  falls,  however,  we 
plolge  our  support  toward,  and  will  demand 
action  on,  sotuid  and  constructive  legisla- 
tion during  this  session  of  Congress." 

As  the  furor  Increased,  Freeman  went  be- 
fore the  Senate  Agrlcultiire  Committee  to 
defend  his  feed  grains  program  and  deny 
tha-.  he  was  trying  to  Influence  the  referen- 
d\un.  He  was.  he  piously  declared.  Just 
trying  to  spread  Information  about  the 
wheat  vote.  The  kind  of  Information  he 
was  spreading,  however,  could  hardly  qualify 
as  purely  Informative.  For  example,  a  tele- 
vlBlcn  clip  featuring  Freeman  started  out 
by  saying:  "I  can  assure  you  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  not  presume  to 
tell  any  wheat  farmer  how  to  vote.*'  This 
stattment,  however,  was  followed  with:  ~If 
anyone  tells  you  that  a  no  vote  in  the  ref- 
erendum win  mean  a  better  wheat  program 
pas8i!d  by  the  Congress  this  year,  do  not  be- 
lieve that  statement." 

Thsn,  without  telling  them  how  It  would 
come  about.  Freeman  advises  his  TV  audi- 
ence: "May  I  give  you  a  qxilck  recap  of  the 
consequences  of  a  yes-and-no  vote?  A  yes 
vote— -#3  producer  wheat  per  bushel.  A  no 
vote  «111  cost  the  wheat  producers  close  to 
»700  million  of  Income." 


Articalate  Foxzinett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  President's  speech  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  commented  on 
his  allusion  to  -Random  Village."  Al- 
though the  editorial  appeared  sometime 
ago,  I  think  its  logic  Is  forceful  and  its 
reference  to  the  frugal  record  of  the 
Rhodes  administration  in  Ohio  is  timely. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AXTICIJUITK    FUZZINXSS 

The  articulate  young  man  In  the  White 
House  was  rephrasing  old  arguments  the 
other  day  when  he  told  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  that  any  sizable  cut  In 
his  budget  would  Imperil  the  economy. 

President  Kennedy's  presentation  should 
be  articulate — he's  said  It  many  times  before. 
But  his  thesis  nukkes  no  more  sense  now 
than  It  did  when  he  started  hanunerlng  away 
at  It  last  year. 

What  he  has  been  saying  right  along  is 
that  a  tax  cut  will  touch  off  some  sort  of 
phenomenal  surge  In  the  rate  of  national 
growth;  a  surge  powerful  enough  to  offset 
the  mxishrooming  deficit  from  continued 
spending  Increases. 

That  still  sounds  like  awfully  fuzzy  eco- 
nomics. The  whole  Idea  cuts  harshly  across 
the  grain  of  accepted  and  orthodox  eco- 
nomic practice. 

The  President  alluded  to  "an  average  fam- 
ily man"  in  a  so-called  "Random  Village"  to 
Illustrate  the  effect  his  proposal  would  have 
In  stimulating  Jobs  and  personal  Income. 

But  II  this  same  average  family  man  In 
•Random  Village"  applied  the  Kennedy  tech- 
nique to  his  own  budget,  how  far  would  he 
get?  How  could  he  wriggle  out  of  the  finan- 
cial chaos  that  would  be  certain  to  follow  a 
spend-more-earn-less  policy?  He  would  be 
off  to  the  "Random  Village"  poorhouse  In 
short  order. 

An  essential  difference,  of  course.  Is  that 
Mr.  Average  Family  Man  Is  spending  his  own 
money.  The  Government  doesn't  have  any 
money  of  Its  own  to  spend.  It,  too.  Is  spend- 
ing Sir.  Average  Family  Man's  money 

And  that  is  one  of  the  places  where  Mr. 
Kennedy's  up-spend-down-tax  proposal  falls 
flat.  Since  the  Oovernment  can  spend  only 
what  It  gets  from  the  taxpayer,  wouldn't 
the  taxpayer  benefit  If  the  Oovernment  spent 
less? 

It  makes  sense  to  let  the  taxpayer  spend  his 
money  for  what  be  knows  he  wants  Instead 
of  signing  It  over  to  bureaucrats  who  spend 
it  for  what  they  think  the  uxpayer  should 
have. 

Kennedy  told  the  editors  that  "the  right 
way  to  a  balanced  budget  is  to  seek  first  a 
balanced  economy.    The  tax  cuts  I  have  pro- 


posed, and  the  level  of  expenditures  I  have 
proposed,  have  been  carefully  fitted  together 
with  that  chief  obJectlT*  In  mind. ' 

That  is  like  trying  to  put  two  magnets  face 
to  face  with  the  idea  that  they'll  come 
squarely  together  and  stick.  But  It  doesn't 
work  that  way.  The  tax  cut  magnet,  de- 
signed to  pull  dollars  back  to  the  taxpayer, 
doesn't  Jibe  with  the  spending  n>agnet  which 
pulls  dollars  In  the  other  direction 

The  President  might  be  well  advised  to  take 
a  look  at  what  an  Ohloan  named  James  A. 
Rhodes  is  doing  In  the  budget-balancing 
business.  The  aim  is  the  same — stimulate 
the  economy  and  bolster  employment — but 
there  the  similarity  ends. 

It  will  t>e  interesting  to  see  who  makes  the 
biggest  strides  tovard  the  goal.  If  you're 
inclined  to  betting,  better  double  check  the 
odds  before  putting  your  money  on  Kennedy. 


Tlic  New  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  CLARK  MacCREGOR 

or    ICNNKBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  T 
have  been  pointing  out  for  sometime 
that  the  cnix  of  our  unemployment 
problem  In  America  today  Is  not  more 
workers  than  Jobs,  but  most  often  a  lack 
of  trained  workers  for  many  of  the  jobs 
which  are  available.  This  condition  ap- 
plies equally  to  adults,  recent  high  school 
graduates,  and  current  high  school  drop- 
outs. 

Consequently,  two  of  the  necessary 
requirements  for  solution  to  current  un- 
employment are  expanded  vocational 
education  programs  tn  our  schools,  and 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  former  farm 
laborers  and  blue -collar  workers  to  try 
new  kinds  of  work — sometimes  in  a  new 
location,  as  is  indicated  In  the  following 
editorial  from  the  May  13  Minneapolis 

Tribune : 

Th«  New  Jobs 

While  farm  Jobs  and  the  so-called  blue- 
collar  Jobs  have  been  diminishing  In  number, 
thanks  largely  to  the  progress  of  automation, 
the  number  of  white-collar  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  has  multiplied. 

The  figures  are  Impressive.  For  every  job 
eliminated  In  the  shrinking  classifications, 
about  foxir  new  ones  have  opened  up  at  the 
white-collar  levels — including  professional 
and  technical  workers,  managers  and  propri- 
etors, clerical  and  sales  workers.  Moreover. 
In  many  categories  of  professional  work  and 
offl<;e  work,  jobs  are  going  tagging  for  lack 
of  appllcanU  with  the  right  training,  experi- 
ence, and  apltude. 

Recent  employment  reports  emphasize 
once  more  that  although  imemployment  now 
Is  serious.  It  need  not  be  as  high  as  it  Is. 
■ducatlon,  specific  vocational  training,  will- 
ingness on  the  imrt  of  workers  to  try  new 
iLinds  of  work.  In  new  locations,  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  new  jobs  are  keys  to  the 
conundrum. 

As  the  einpolymMit  picture  changes  with 
technologlcai  progrw.  ths  people  who  do 
the  work  must  maks  adjustments.  This 
Isn't  easy — It  never  has  been.  But  for  many 
perons  the  shifts  are  possible,  and  ultimately 
rewarding. 
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Tke  Use  aad  HiMis«  of  Freedooi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days,  one  can  hardly  pick  up  a  news- 
paper, listen  to  the  radio,  or  watch  the 
TV,  and  not  be  seeing  or  hearing  some- 
thing about  the  delinquency  of  our 
youth.  This  often  generates  a  pessi- 
mistic feeling  that  the  future  of  our 
country  is  greatly  dimmed  because  of 
the  reported  caliber  and  character  of  out 
youth. 

Consequently,  It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
new  encouragement  that  I  read  a  speech 
given  on  May  9  by  one  of  our  coim try's 
leading  businessmen,  W.  A.  Patterson, 
president  of  United  Air  Lines,  at  the 
Ninth  Annual  Future  Unlimited  Banquet 
of  Junior  Achievement  in  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Patterson's  Speech  was 
"The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Preedom  "  and 
carried  a  message  which  I  wish  all  the 
youth  of  our  country  could  hear,  under- 
stand, and  follow.  Mr.  Patterson  could 
not  have  had  a  finer  audience  for  his 
powerful  message.  These  young  men 
and  women,  and  their  thousands  of 
counterparts  across  our  land,  are  the 
hope  and  assurance  of  the  future  of 
America.  These  youth  truly  represent 
the  best  of  America  and  I  am  confident 
that  they  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row In  our  country  and  are  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  freedom  which  our 
forefathers  envisaged  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed them  will  continue  to  be  used 
wisely  and  not  misused  so  that  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life  will  be  preserved. 

I  am  proud  to  Insert  Mr.  Patterson's 
speech  as  F>art  of  my  remarks  and  I  trust 
that  my  colleagues  will  take 'the  time 
to  read  this  inspiring  message  to  the 
youth  of  our  country  by  this  dynamic, 
progressive  American. 

THZ  USS  and  lidSUSK  OF  Fkxxdom 
(An  address  by  William  A.  Patterson) 
Confidence  and  enthusiasm  are  regarded 
as  attributes  of  youth,  Jnst  as  caution  and 
prudence  ar«  ascribed  to  age.  Young  people 
are  characterized  a*  ambitious,  venturesome, 
and  prone  to  act  without  brooding  over  the 
posslbUlty  of   failure. 

That's  the  general  conception  but  I  think 
It's  reasonable  to  say  that,  though  many 
young  people  have  such  qualities,  they  also 
have  doubts — doubts  about  their  abilities, 
doubts  about  the  world  they  Uve  in.  And  if 
these  doubts  are  nurtured  by  fnistratlon 
and  disappointment,  they  smother  out 
confidence. 

In  this  very  month  SO  years  ago,  the  con- 
fidence of  both  young  aixd  old  was  being 
tested.  There  were  16  million  unemployed — 
about  a  third  of  the  total  labor  force.  And 
the  gross  national  product,  which  had  risen 
to  more  than  $103  billion  In  1929,  was  down 
to  less  than  $69  bUlion  in  1933. 

The  outlook  was  very  bleak  and  to  some 
it  seemed  hopeless.  The  validity  of  long- 
respected  InsUtutions  was  called  Into  ques- 
tion. Old  leaders  were  put  aside  and  spokes- 
men of  despair  arose.  The  days  of  private 
enterprise  were  over,  they  said.  The  door 
of  opportunity  had  slammed   shut  forever. 


according  to  them,  and  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  was  ready  for  the  Junkpile. 

Impressionable  young  people  accepted  this 
message  of  defeat  and  despair.  The  seed- 
ling of  confidence  planted  in  them  as  part 
of  their  heritage  drooped  and  withered. 
They  gave  up  their  aspirations,  they  gave  up 
their  desire  to  improve  themselves.  And 
they  emerged  from  those  depression  years 
maimed  In  spirit,  lacking  confidence  in 
themselves  and  the  promise  of  this  Nation. 
They  became  resigned  to  a  future  of  mini- 
mum challenge.  And  many  of  them  have 
gone  their  way  through  life  never  grasping 
an  opportunity,  never  daring  to  test  the  full 
range  of  their  talents  and  abilities. 

There  were  other  yoxmg  people  who  main- 
tained their  faith  In  the  restorative  powers 
of  private  enterprise.  The  time  were  slack 
but  they  believed  the  times  would  change. 
And  they  waited  until  the  economic  storm 
passed  over  and  then  found  the  opportunity 
they  desired.  Meanwhile,  some  who  were 
perhaps  less  patient,  more  aggressive, 
searched  out  Industries  that  were  holding 
their  own  and  even  growing  amid  the  general 
stagnation. 

One  of  these,  as  I  well  remember,  was  air 
transp>ortatlon.  In  addition  to  the  depres- 
sion, the  airlines  at  that  time  were  contend- 
wlth  deep-seated  pubUc  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept a  new  form  of  travel.  But  in  spite  of 
this  extra  hindrance,  the  air  transport  Indus- 
try Inched  ahead  In  those  grim  years.  And  if 
it  hadn't.  It's  quite  possible  you'd  be  hear- 
ing a  different  speaker  tonight. 

The  Nation's  pr ogres  since  the  thirties 
has  been  remarkable  by  any  standard  you 
apply — employment,  wage,  rates,  productive 
output,  per  capita  wealth.  To  compare  the 
1933  economic  structure  with  what  we  have 
today  is  to  compare  a  log  cabin  with  a  pent- 
house. And  to  those  of  us  who  experienced 
the  depression.  It  would  seem  the  business 
horizon  is  now  relatively  clear  of  any  clouds 
that  covild  darken  the  outlook  of  any  young 
person. 

That's  tha  way  it  seems  to  those  who  carry 
the  scars  of  experience.  But  let's  put  ex- 
perience aside  and  consider  some  ot  the 
things  young  people  hear  about  the  busi- 
ness world. 

They  hear  that  business  is  struggling  In 
the  colls  of  monopolistic  unions;  that  busi- 
ness is  harassed  by  govenunent  probes  of 
everything  from  prices  to  expense  accounts; 
that  business  is  burdened  by  taxes  rising  to 
confiscatory  levels;  that  business  is  caught 
In  the  price-cost  squeeze  and  profit  margins 
grow  leaner,  that  business  is  constantly 
warding  off  attacks  on  Its  freedom. 

And  so  on  down  the  list. 

To  top  it  off.  I  know  of  gentlemen  who.  In 
speaking  for  business  year  after  year,  have 
yet  to  sound  a  single  note  of  optimism  and 
cheer.  They  view  the  future  with  alarm 
untu  it  is  safely  past  and  then,  in  retro- 
spect, it  becomes  the  good  old  days.  I've 
heard  a  few  of  them  hold  forth  on  loss  of 
freedom  to  the  point  where  I've  looked  at 
their  wrists  to  see  If  they  wore  shackles. 

I  happen  to  be  associated  with  an  indvistry 
that's  been  govenunent  regulated  for  many 
years.  I  assxire  you  I  wear  no  shackles.  Our 
company  and  the  other  trunk  airlines  are 
self-sulBclent.  They  don't  receive  a  dime  In 
government  subsidy.  We're  subject  to  the 
sanfc  economic  forces  that  affect  business  in 
general.  And  we  have  some  requirements 
that  are  far  more  demanding  than  in  other 
types  of  business.  One,  for  example,  is  the 
heavy  Investment  In  electronic  equipment 
related  to  safety.  Another  is  the  necessity 
for  large  expenditures  in  personnel  training, 
particiilarly  flight  personnel. 

As  a  regulated  industry,  we  make  profits, 
suffer  losses,  report  to  stockholders  and,  in 
short,  conduct  our  affairs  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  business  organization.  And,  If 
you  think  that  regulation  eliminates  com- 
petition, you  haven't  been  reading  out  ad- 
vertising.    The  airlines  are  constantly  striv- 


ing to  develop  service  featixres  and  new  tech- 
nology to  gain  the  advantage  in  attracting 
customers.  Competition  is  so  keen  that  even 
trivial  advantages  are  disputed.  At  cme 
point,  you  may  recall,  several  airllmss  bat- 
tled it  out  on  the  score  of  which  provided 
passengers  with  the  best  sandwich. 

One  of  the  pitfalls  to  be  sidestepped  in  a 
regulated  industry  is  the  tfindency  tci  blame 
all  your  troubles  on  the  government  agency. 
It's  easy  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
errors  onto  some  other  p>er8()n  or  thirg.  It's 
easy  but  It's  self-deluding.  I've  ha<l  occa- 
sion to  criticize  the  actions  of  our  regu- 
latory board  many  times.  No  one  has  ever 
questioned  my  right  to  do  so.  But  before 
speaking  out.  I've  always  asked,  "Is  thjs 
something  of  our  own  making,  or  is  It  sim- 
ply a  case  of  passing  the  buck?" 

Airline  management,  naturally,  is  nettled 
at  times  by  regulatory  restrictions.  How- 
ever, restrictions  and  all,  we  still  have  el- 
bow room  to  use  initiative  and  imagrlnatlon 
in  expanding  our  share  of  the  market.  I'm 
not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  other  In- 
diistrles  sho\ild  apply  for  membership  In 
the  Regulatory  Club.  I'm  merely  saying 
that  if  we  who  are  regulated  have  c<jnslder- 
able  freedom,  then  surely  those  who  are  un- 
regulated have  greater  freedom. 

As  for  the  problems  common  to  air  trans- 
portation and  other  industries,  I  live  with 
them  day  after  day  and  accept  them  as  part 
of  the  challenge  In  doing  business.  Tazea 
are  heavy,  yes.  Oovernment  policies  are 
irksome,  yes.  Costs  are  high  and  profits  In- 
creasingly hard  to  come  by.  True,  all  true. 
But  I  know  that  business  copes  success- 
fully with  problems  and  gets  the  job  done. 
And  year  after  year,  in  spite  of  olistacles. 
reverses  and  frustrations,  American  business 
provides  the  people  of  this  Nation  with  the 
world's  beet  standard  of  Uving. 

Otxe  of  the  special  advantages  of  jiuilor 
achievement  is  that  young  men  and  women 
learn  for  themselves  that  problems  can  be 
solved.  They  also  come  to  app.reciata  the 
service  concept  of  our  economic  system — 
which  simply  means  that  It  Is  designed  to 
serve  many,  rather  than  to  enrich  a  few. 
And  they  experience,  firsthand,  the  excite- 
ment, uncertainty  and  satisfaction  of  bring- 
ing a  product  to  the  marketplace  where 
consumers  are  free  to  choose  or  reject  it. 
Most  important,  they  obtain  an  understand- 
ing of  the  vital  function  that,  risk-capital 
performs  in  a  free  society. 

I  say  "free  society"  fully  awcj'e  that  sc»ne 
will  nuUntain  this  term  hsxdly  applies. 
They  would  point  out,  perhaps  emphatical- 
ly, that  the  cjea  of  business  lit>erty  has  been 
consistently  narrowed  by  leglfilation,  begin- 
ning In  the  1880's  and  increasing  in  recent 
decades.  And  they  woTild  say,  *Try  running 
your  business  in  your  own  way  and  see  what 
happens." 

Well,  I'm  familiar  with  the  various  re- 
strictions but  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
persons  tend  to  overlook  thti  fact  that  lib- 
erty operates  within  the  frsmevcork  of  au- 
thority. Absolute  liberty — ':he  unqualified^ 
right  to  do  as  we  please — ^Is  held  In  check 
on  every  side.  The  conduct  of  the  Individ- 
ual Is  lUnlted  by  the  authority  vested  In 
parents,  teachers,  moral  codes,  the  i>olloe 
power,  govoimient  and  other  sources. 

The  small  boy,  disciplined  by  his  father 
for  playing  in  the  street,  cries  out  for  lib- 
erty— the  right  to  play  where  be  chooses. 
Students  In  high  school,  assigned  to  an  extra 
large  amount  of  homework,  want  liberty — 
the  right  to  study  as  they  please.  The  fac- 
tory worker,  punching  a  time  clock  and  held 
to  production  quotas,  wants  liberty — the 
right  to  work  as  he  pleases.  Employers, 
hampered  by  labor  legislation,  want  lib- 
erty— the  right  to  operate  theft*  business  as 
they  see  fit. 

As  Americans,  it's  part  of  our  tradition  to 
become  irritated  when  anyone  Interferes 
with  our  personal  activities  and  conduct  of 
life.    After  all,  we  began  our  national  ex- 
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■stence  by  overthrowing  the  authority  of 
ISngl&nd.  I  ut  I  would  point  out  th»t  Bn«- 
ll«h  authorl  y  wm  not  of  the  peoples  choo«- 
IM  It  WM  Impoeed  on  them  and  they  were 
Bjblected  to  hap«h  inea«\ire«  that  elimi- 
nated ba«lc  Ubertlee  Such  mea«uree  were 
ftnited  by  men  of  oonaclence  and  principle. 
TM  «"t"***  authorities  regarded  the  Colo- 
nlstt  aa  Uwless  barbarUn*.  Well,  they 
worent  Uwloa  and  they  weren't  barbarian*. 
They  merely   wanted  freedom. 

Later  when  Americans  choee  their  own 
politic*!  system  with  its  gxiarantees  of  free- 
dom George  Washington  said  this:  "Respect 
f.w  govemmect  ^d  compliance  with  lU  Uwa 
are  duUee  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
iT.a«iTT\j  Of  truii  liberty." 

The  dealre  'or  buelnese  liberty  impelled 
many  Americana  to  support  the  War  for 
Independence  'rltto  theU  money,  their  prop- 
erty and  their  Ivee.  English  colonial  poUcy 
bad  been  deslgt  ed  to  suppreee  commerce  and 
BUkDufacturlng  In  the  New  World.  As  a  re- 
sult, prior  to  ailoptlon  of  the  Constitution, 
there  were  otily  21  business  corporations  In 
thti  country.  >^d  of  that  meager  number, 
two  wwe  trading  compsmlee  and  one  was  a 
mantifaoturlng  enterprise.  The  others  were 
engaged  In  banking.  Insxirance.  and  the  ooo- 
etroetton  of  bridges  and  tximplkes.  They 
existed  at  the  pleskmire  of  the  King  who  had 
power  to  cloee  them  out  at  any  time. 

We  all  know  It  wbs  the  King  who  finally 
was  closed  out.  And  since  that  time,  under- 
standably. Americans  hare  been  wary  of  any 
eixcrocM:hment  on  buslnees  liberty. 

Tei,  there  has  been  loss  ot  boslness  Uberty. 
Why  has  It  h&ppenedf 

rre  given  this  question  considerable 
thought  over  the  years.  I've  seen  many  o* 
the  exeeuUve  agencies  come  Into  being— the 
Securlttes  and  Exchange  Oommlaslon.  Na- 
Uonal  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommlselon  and  others  Once  they're 
bom.  they're  here  to  stay.  And  rve  con- 
cluded that  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  their 
existence  U  this:  When  you  abuse  liberty, 
you  lose  Uberty. 

Trace  the  events  that  led  to  the  establlA- 
ment  of  agencies  which  have  restrlcUve  au- 
thority over  some  phase  of  bxislneas.  Toull 
invart&bly  find  that  a  few  men.  or  a  group 
of  men.  choose  to  interpret  Mberty  as  the 
right  to  do  as  they  pleased,  without  regard 
to  ethics  or  the  Interest  of  others.  Their 
operations  antagonized  the  public  and  CJon- 
gress  took  aetloo.    It's  as  simple  as  that. 

^«.tiy  of  1M  are  Inclined  to  resent  directives 
tran  vn^*^  ot  Oovemment  agencies.  We 
bristle  at  their  lnt«^erence.  And  we  call 
them  choice  names— bureaucrat*,  busybod- 
ie*.  snoopers.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  act 
in  good  conscience.  They  have  the  facts,  the 
knowledge.  But  they  sometimes  lack  the 
experience  that  can  only  be  acquired  <m 
the  firing  line.  Theca^es  tliat  seem  logical  In 
discussions  around  long  tables  in  august 
chambers  may  prove  faulty  In  the  world  of 
real  people,  real  problems  and  real  competi- 
tion. 

OroiiBlng  about  loss  of  Uberty  will  not 
cause  restrlcUve  Government  agencies  to  go 
away  They're  here  and  here  to  stay,  so  far 
as  I  can  see.  And  unless  the  facts  behind 
their  origin  are  understood,  there  may  be 
others. 

Self -regulation  Is  better  than  Impoeed  reg- 
ulation. To  be  honest  In  character  U  far 
better  than  to  be  kept  honeet.  That  may 
sound  like  some  of  the  handy  maxims  peo- 
ple relied  on  many  years  ago — such  sayings  as 
"the  used  key  Is  always  bright";  "keep  your 
shop  and  your  shop  will  keep  you."  And.  of 
course,  "honesty  Is  the  beet  policy."  Maxims 
are  out  of  date.  Cynics  deecrlbe  them  as 
old-fashioned  platitudes.  That  may  be.  but 
no  one — no  one — has  disproved  their  basic 
wisdom. 

Im  not  suggesting  that  members  of  Junior 
achievement  revive   the  old  maxims.      (Al- 


though I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  young 
man  or  wom«ui  In  this  audience  Is  wondering 
right  now  about  the  sales  poeslbUlttes  oT 
similar  slogans,  handsomely  printed  on  plac- 
ards.) I  %*^*n^  It  would  be  rewarding,  how- 
ever, for  young  Americans  to  become  ac- 
qiiainted  with  the  unpretentious  p>hUosophy 
of  their  forebeeirers  as  summed  up  in  so- 
oaUed  platit\ides.  I  think  it  would  be  re- 
freshing to  learn  that  "honor."  "Intefrlty." 
and  "responsibility"  are  more  than  Just 
words — that  they,  in  fact,  embody  concepU 
of  behavior  sorely  needed  in  modern  life. 

Many  of  you  who  participate  In  J\mior 
achievement  are  destined  to  become  leadm 
of  the  buslnees  community.  In  that  capacity 
you  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
private  enterprise  for  your  children.  It  Is 
a  social  trust  of  great  Importance  If  ful- 
flUed  honorably  and  constructively.  thU  Na- 
tion wUl  be  strengthened.  But  If  ethics  are 
Ignored  and  excesses  committed,  private 
enterprise  wUl  be  fitfther  undermined,  with 
further  loss  of  liberty. 

Teenagers  are  often  pictured  as  wholly 
given  over  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasxire.  with 
no  sense  of  purpose  in  life  and  no  goals 
higher  than  the  acquisition  of  the  latest 
rock-and-roll  record  I  wish  that  people  who 
have  that  notion  would  take  time  to  interest 
themselves  In  the  work  of  junior  achieve- 
ment. 

rm  sure  they  woxild  Join  me  in  saying  that 
I  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future  of 
America  In  the  energy  and  confidence  of  the 
young  men  and  women  here  tonight — and 
that  future  looks  better  than  the  past. 


each  employee.  Such  insurance  as  work- 
men's compensation  must  be  paid  out  along 
with  unemployment  Insurance  costs.  These 
benefits  are  for  the  employee  These  are  In 
addition  to  regular  operating  expenses. 

Next  comes  the  Income  tax  which  has 
been  hiked  out  of  reason  and  Ukes  the 
cream  after  the  forced  expenses  are  paid 
The  privilege  of  being  in  business  Is  a  costly 
one. 

It  might  be  reasonable  to  ask  why  unions 
do  not  assume  part  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
tecting employees  Instead  of  placing  It  with 
management.  AU  wage  earners  are  not  in 
unions,  of  course,  but  the  reason  manage- 
ment carries  the  load  Is  because  State  legis- 
lators and  the  US.  Congressmen  have  put 
the  burden  on  business. 

A  going  firm  now  sees  half  of  Its  profits  go 
to  Income  tax  after  the  other  necessities  have 
been  paid.  Where  can  expenses  be  cut?  By 
reducing  the  Ubor  force.  Machines  do  not 
require  unemployment  Insurance  or  work- 
men's compensation  or  social  security.  But 
half  of  any  money  saved  by  machines  is 
going  to  Income  taxes  for  sure. 

So  the  differences  between  management 
and  labor  should  not  be  regarded  as  Issues 
that  prompt  lU  feeling  between  men.  ThU 
bolls  down  to  economics.  While  wages  are 
usually  the  most  costly  Item  on  the  expense 
budget,  the  cosU  forced  by  Government  can- 
not be  overlooked.  When  Government  stew* 
about  unemployment  It  has  only  to  look 
In  Its  own  bcu:kyard. 
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Its  OwB  Backyard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  In  a  re- 
cent lasue  of  the  Arkansas  City  «Kans.) 
E>aily  Traveler  explains  that  this  Gov- 
ernment might  conceivably  find  the  solu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  problem  by 
looking  In  Its  own  backyard 

Its  Own  Backtaxd 
People  have  watched  through  the  years  the 
never-ending  battle  between  management 
and  labor  and  believe  that  management  U 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  do  away  with  as 
much  manpower  as  possible,  while  labor  Is 
seeking  to  end  the  profit  system  and  place 
free  enterprise  under  Government  rule. 

There  Is  a  feeling  that  automation  U  the 
answer  to  managements  dream  and  that  it 
will  get  labor  out  of  management's  hair  once 
and    for    all. 

A  close  look  at  the  relationship  between 
people  m  Industry  might  reveal  that  bitter- 
ness U  not  as  extensive  as  the  country  Is 
led  to  believe.  The  parties  concerned  are 
only  protecting  their  Interests.  Management 
has  found  profits  are  not  what  they  used 
to  be  and  consequently  would  reduce  ex- 
penses by  decreasing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. Labor  would  meet  the  challenge  by 
calling  for  a  shorter  workweek  and  thus  make 
more  Jobs  necessary. 

The  problem  that  has  been  created  can  be 
attributed  to  State  and  Federal  Oovemment. 
It's  a  case  of  too  much  government. 

The  obligations  forced  on  management 
by  State  and  Federal  Govemmenu  add  to 
the  cost  of  operating  a  bxiainees  or  Inditftry. 
First  there  is  the  social  security  payment 
which    must   match   the   contributions   <rf 


Gordon  Cooper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  coLoaAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Colorado-connected  as- 
tronaut. Gordon  Cooper,  who  success- 
fully completed  our  most  ambitious  ven- 
ture into  8p€u;e.  All  Americans  experi- 
ence a  special  pride  in  the  courage, 
ability,  and  resourcefulness  erf  this  great 
young  American. 

Gordon  Cooper  joins  the  ranks  of 
other  American  heroes  who  have  in- 
scribed their  names  on  the  Nations 
honor  roll.  By  skillfully  and  success- 
fully guiding  Faith  7  through  22  orbits 
and  back  to  a  pinpoint  landing  on  earth 
he  has  made  a  genuine  contributiwi  to 
our  space  knowledge. 

The  courage  of  Gordon  Cooper  was 
demonstrated  when  he  made  this  simple 
statement  before  the  flight. 

I'm  ready.  All  we  have  to  do  now  Is  to 
load.  lox.  and  launch. 

About  his  reentry  he  stated.  "Right  on 
the  old  bazoo." 

These  words,  demonstrating  the  con- 
fidence, the  dedication,  and  determina- 
tion that  are  so  typically  American  will 
rank  with  other  heroic  statements  such 
as  "Don't  fire  until  you  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes"  and  "We  have  Just  begun 
to  fight." 

We  In  Colorado  are  proud  of  Gordon 
Cooper.  We  congratulate  his  wife. 
Trudy,  and  their  two  fine  children, 
Camala  and  Janita.  AD  our  astronauts, 
including  another  illustrious  Coloradan 


from  Boulder.  Scott  Carpenter,  have 
brought  great  credit  to  our  Nation.  It 
is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  commend 
them  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


Beef  Imports 


with  the  other  ^Vz  million  unemployed 
Americans  who  are  looking  for  jobs. 

Is  it  the  program  of  the  New  Frontier 
to  break  the  farmer  and  put  him  out  ol 
business  with  noncompetitive  foreign 
imports  so  that  he  too  will  be  dependent 
upon  subsidies  and  doles  and  grants? 


EXTEI^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOOTH    DAKOTA 


Managament  of  News 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  fact  that  more 
beef  was  imported  into  this  country  last 
year  than  was  produced  and  marketed 
in  the  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming  combined. 

The  records  I  have  Just  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that  South  Dakota  marketed  a  record 
production  of  1.277.320.000  pounds  of 
beef  in  1962,  and  that  Wyoming  handled 
420,810.000  pounds  msJcUig  a  total  for 
the  two  States  of  1.698.130,000  pounds. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  an  increase  of  the  produc- 
tion in  1960  and  previous  years.  But 
even  with  this  record  figure,  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  beef  in  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota  was 
26,870.000  less  than  the  1,725  million 
pounds  imported  during  the  12  months 
ending  January  1.  1963.  It  would  take 
the  entire  production  of  these  two  States 
and  six  counties  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  equal  last  year's  Imports. 

The  North  Dakota  beef  marketing  last 
year  was  558.040.000.  This  added  to  that 
of  South  Dakota  would  equal  110.360,000 
more  than  the  total  imports.  But  ex- 
cluding marketings  from  Pennington, 
Perkins,  and  Tripp  Counties,  imports 
were  equal  to  the  production  of  these 
two  great  beef  States. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there  not  greater 
concern  over  this  situation?  When  im- 
ports are  equal  to  the  production  of  two 
of  the  top  beef  producing  States  in  the 
Nation,  how  can  anyone  expect  anything 
but  slumping  beef  prices? 

The  administration's  policy  of  allow- 
ing this  flood  of  foreign  beef  is  a  calcu- 
lated effort,  Instigated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  bring  economic  pres- 
sure on  the  American  cattleman  who  has 
been  the  major  stumbling  block  in  the 
New  Frontier  effort  to  socialize  our  farm 
industry. 

The  policy  of  "managed  news"  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  problem  of  "managed 
markets"  is  worse. 

I  would  point  out  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  one  out  of  every  10  pounds  of  beef 
that  went  onto  the  American  tables  last 
year  was  raised  In  some  foreign  country, 
and  displaced  an  American  farmer  and 
rancher. 

Under  the  humorously  titled  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Congress  made 
provision  for  financing  of  taking  the 
farmer  off  of  the  land  and  giving  him 
industrial  training  so  that  he  would  be 
ably  trained  and  equipped  to  compete 
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Mr.    CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.    Speaker, 
responsible  newsmen  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, leaders  in  all  the  information  media 
have  indicated,  in  growing  numbers,  re- 
actions   along    a    sp>ectrum    from    dis- 
satisfaction— to  deep  concern — ^to  grave 
alarm  over  the  manner  in  ►  which   the 
administration  is  dispensing  the  news. 
Great  power  for  good  or  ill  resides  with 
those  who  decide  which  news  shall  or 
shall  not  become  public  record.     The 
temptation  to  suppress  information  of 
administrative  errors,  or  to  decide  that 
bad  hews  is  not  "good  for  the  country" 
must  oe  difficult  indeed  to  resist,  and  a 
case  can  always  be  made  for  the  jwlnt  of 
view  that  It  Is  In  the  "national  interest" 
that  the  party  in  power  be  returned  to 
office,  if  the  Information  officer  is  suffi- 
ciently dedicated.    But  aside  from  that 
very  natural  threat  to  the  democratic 
ideal  of, "freedom  of  the  press"  we  have 
been  faced  with  official  statements  that 
indicate  use  of  ttie  news  which  comes 
even   closer  to  the   cynical   policies   of 
dictatorship.     We  have  learned  that  we 
were  given  deliberate  falsehoods  by  oar 
Government   during   the    Cuban   crisis. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiooRD,  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  thoughtful  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)    State  Journal  on 
Friday,  May  17,  an  editorial  in  the  great 
tradition  of  American  journalism,  which 
explores    fully    the     dangerous    conse- 
quences of  deliberate  interferenee  with 
the  pubUc's  "right  to  know." 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom    the    State    Journal.    Lansing,    Ulch.. 
May  17,  19681 
Management  of  New* 
There  la  cause  for  much  concera  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  people  are  being  denied 
their  right  to  know  what  is  going  on  In  their 
Government  nowadays. 

It  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  shrugged  off 
with  a  comment  that  a  hardworking  report- 
er will  get  the  news  somehow,  or  that  news- 
papers manage  the  news,  why  not  Itie  Oov- 
emment. It  Is  true  that  outstanding  Jobs  o* 
digging  up  the  news  have  been  performed 
in  the  past,  all  of  which  has  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Bnt.  It  is  still  a 
fact  that  much  news  has  been  suppreseed 
In  Instances  where  Its  free  dlsscmiaatlon  at 
the  earliest  stage  of  its  development  might 
have  prevented  gross  error  and  lasting  regret. 
One  of  the  best  explanations  of  the  evils 
Inherent  In  the  so-called  managepient  c€ 
the  news,  at  the  Federal  Government  level 
was  given  recently  by  William  J.  Ooughlln, 


president  of  the  Aviation  and  St>ace  Wrl-ters 
Association,  in  a  statement  nuide  before  the 
Government  Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Goremment  Opera- 
tions, better  known  as  the  Moes  committee 
on  governmental  secrecy. 

Coughlln  attacked  the  argument  that  little 
has  been  lost  to  date  by  the  management  of 
news.    He  branded  such  statements  as  out-      » 
right  lies. 

"We  have  lost  the  confldeace  of  the  world 
in  our  Government's  honesty  In  reporting 
Cuban  developments — not  concerning  policy 
as  it  was  made  but  concerning  events  as  they 
were  concealed,"  said  Coughlln.  "We  have 
lost  It  because  reporters  wei'e  not  present  on 
the  scene." 

"We  have  lost  what  can  never  be  recovered 
Where.  I  aak  you,  are  the  driimatlc  eyewitness 
stories  of  the  Cuban  crisis  vrhlch  brought  i2ie 
world  closer  to  annihilation  than  any  event 
in  World  War  n?  It  has  not  been  written 
and  it  wlU  never  be  writ':en  because  there 
were  no  VB.  reporters  on  %he  scene. 

"Do  not  talk  to  me  about  what  we  will 
lose;  we  already  have  lost.  One  of  the  most 
dramatic  chapters  in  history  has  gone  un- 
recorded by  objective  newsmen  because  tills 
administration  chose  a  course  that  never  was 
underUken  In  the  ClvU  War,  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  or  Korea.  It  kept  reporters 
out  of  action. 

"This  is  an  act  of  sliame — not  a  future 
possibility  of  management  of  the  news,  but 
a  disgraceful  reality  of  past  management  of 
the  news  by  this  administration.  It  is  Ir- 
reparable •   •   •. 

"These  people  In  Government  are  about 
the  taxpayer's  business  and  any  informa- 
tion which  is  not  classified  for  Justifiable  se- 
curity reasons  should  be  available  on  inquiry 
by  the  press.  Yet.  today,  withholding  of 
such  Information  Is  not  questioned."  . 

These,  of  course,  are  the  views  of  a  work- 
ing newsman,  based  on  his  eiqjerience  over 
many  years  as  a  writer  on  military  affaLrs. 
He  is  cvurently  editor  of  the  Missiles  and 
Rockets  magazine. 

It  might  be  noted,  however,  that  slmUar 
views  are  held  by  the  chali-man  of  the  sub- 
c<Mnmlttee  before  which  Coughlln  testified. 
This  subcommittee,  of  which  Congressman 
Oeokck  Meaokk  and  Robxbt  P.  Oaimit,  of 
Michigan,  are  the  ranking  RepubUcan 
members,  is  headed  by  Representative  Jorm 
E.  Moss,  California  Democrat. 

Representative  Moss  Is  not  a  newspaper- 
man, his  background  has  been  In  busineis 
as  a  retail  merchant  and  real  estate  brok«r 
but  he  has  been  waging  a  long  and  detei-- 
mlned  fight  In  behalf  of  "the  pubUc's  rlglit 
to  know." 

At  first  he  was  Inclined  to  be  gentle  with 
the  Kennedy  administration.  He  apparent- 
ly was  convinced,  from  the  statements  cf 
the  President  and  other  high  admlnlstratio  i 
brass,  that  more,  rather  than  less,  freedota 
would  be  acc<Mtled  the  press  In  prying  news, 
even  of  the  embarrassing  type,  from  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  But  his  attitude  has 
changed  notably  over  the  past  few  months  as 
he  has  grown  more  and  more  critical  of  th3 
administration  performance. 

Within  the  past  week,  Moes  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  in  pro- 
tect against  the  growing  tendency  of  mllltar^r  ^ 
authorities  to  keep  reporters  and  photograph- 
ers away  from  the  scene  of  military  aircraft 
accidents  which  occur  in  civilian  areas. 

Moes  pointed  out  that  as  early  as  1958  his 
committee  had  analyzed  pertinent  mllltarj' 
regulations  and  concluded  that  Armed  Porcen 
personnel  could  not  bar  the  press  from  sucli 
accldenU  In  civilian  areas,  could  not  seize 
photographic  plates  or  equipment,  or  use 
physical  restraints  to  prohibit  the  taking  of 
pictures  of  a  crash. 

In  his  protest  to  Secretary  McNamara.  the 
Calif omla  Congressman   asserted:    "Military 
authorttles  are  acting  in  an  outrageous  man-  ^ 
ner  when  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
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TloUtc  clvU  Tighta  in  arew  where  they  have 
absolutely  no  legal  powers  ' 

Much  was  made  of  the  braah  statements, 
aeveral  wMka  back,  of  Arthur  Sylvester,  the 
Defense  Departments  Chief  Information  Of- 
ficer, calling  news  management  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  "weaponry  "  and  defending  the  Oov- 
ernmenfs  right  even  to  lie  to  Its  citizens 
under  certain  circumstances. 

But  perhaps  more  ultimate  damage  to  the 
peoples  right  to  know  about  the  performance 
of  their  public  servanu  can  come  from  the 
constant  nibbling  away  of  press  freedoms. 
pMtlcularly  the  curbing  of  the  reporters  op- 
portunity to  be  a  witness  to  events,  great 
and   small,    which    are    shaping    the    worlds 

future. 

No  newspaperman  worthy  of  the  name 
would  Jeopardize  the  Nations  security  by 
disclosing  information  of  obvious  value  to  Its 
enemies.  But  press  responsibility  to  the 
public  extends  far  beyond  the  negative  duty 
of  withholding  security  information  It  U 
even  more  Importantly  duty-bound  to  Inform 
the  citizenry  of  Inefficiency,  shoddy  conduct, 
and   Ul-founded   Judgments   within   govern- 

"*  And  no  agency  within  our  democratic  sy»- 
t^tt^^mJent  should  be  permitted  to 
c^b  el^^er  by  force  or  by  brainwashing 
b^dlshment.  ihe  constitutionally  protected 
rtghts  of  the  public  to  that  service  which 
only  the  press  can  provide 
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Mr  UDALL.  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  much  of  late  about  a  prac- 
tice that  is  represented  as  a  new  and 
startling  development  on  the  national 
scene— something  called  news  manage- 
ment Quite  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
and  various  newspaper  editors  at  na- 
tional conventions  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  this  presumably  grave  threat 
to  our  freedoms. 

Is  news  management  something  new. 
or  are  we,  once  again,  engaged  in  a  battle 
of  words,  a  semantic  scrimmage?  Mr. 
William  C.  Epler.  editor  of  an  obecure 
newspaper  in  a  litUe-known  comer  of 
Arizonar— the  Brewery  Gulch  Gazette  of 
Brewery  Gulch  in  Bisbee.  Ariz.,  has  taken 
note  of  this  debate  and.  I  think,  shed 
some  light  on  it.  In  an  editorial  pub- 
lished May  2.  1963,  Mr.  Epler  wrote: 
It  Takm  Wobk 

Much  Is  heard  these  days  about  news 
management  by  the  present  administration 
in  Washington.  From  many  quarters  comes 
the  cry  the  American  public  is  deliberately 
being  misinformed,  that  the  truth  U  not  be- 
ing told  and  that  the  administratton  Is  not 
being  cricket  with  reporters. 

Press  and  editorial  aaeoclatlons.  numerous 
reporters  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  a  host 
of  editors  across  the  country  have  waxed  hot 
and  heavy  In  their  casUgaUon  c*  the  ad- 
ministration. "  Charges  and  countercharges 
have  flown  thick  and  fast. 

All  of  this.  I  find  quite  amusing. 

To  hecw  all  the  cries,  you  would  think 
there  were  something  new  about  this  new* 
management  business.  The  fact  Is  it  has 
tionn  with  us  since  the  conception  ol  our 
country,  and  it  will  likely  always  be  around. 


If  for  no  other  reason  than  It  U  human 
nature  to  play  up  good  news,  hold  back  bad 
and  to  try  to  get  the  most  favorable  impres- 
sion across  to  the  public  whether  or  not  it  U 
the  complete  truth. 

The  real  problem  In  ail  thU  lies  not  with 
the  admlnlstraUon.  but  rather  with  the 
calibre  of  the  reporters  who  comprise  the 
press  In  Washington  Too  many  of  them, 
in  our  opinion,  are  Just  plain  lazy  Over  the 
years  they  have  come  to  depend  upoa  the 
formal  press  conference,  the  mimeographed 
news  releases  handed  out  by  the  stack  and 
the  quallfled-to-death  commenu  of  the  pub- 
lice  relations  expert  or  press  agent  hired  by 
Government  agencies 

Only  one  nationally-recognized  reporter. 
to  my  knowledge,  had  the  Insight  and  cour- 
age in  all  the  recent  hub-bub  to  put  a  finger 
on  the  trouble  In  effect,  he  said  the  news 
U  sUU  there,  as  tt  has  always  been,  but  the 
reporter  has  to  dig  foe  It,  as  every  good  re- 
porter will  do,  and  not  expect  to  have  It 
handed  to  him  on  a  allver  platter. 

Every  reporter  worthy  of  the  name,  cover- 
ing city,  county,  and  State  govemmenU 
throughout  the  land,  digs  for  his  stories  and 
looks  with  tongue-in-cheek  at  mlneographed 
press  releases  Why  should  It  be  different  in 
Washington? 

The  truth  'of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
simply  that  many  ot  the  reporters  In  Wash- 
lixgton.  especially  those  howling  the  loudest 
and  longest,  are  Just  plain  lazy  They 
should  stop  crying  and  get  to  work,  without 
worrying  about  "being  In"  with  the  White 
House.  They  would  be  surprised  how  many 
good  stories  would  be  filed  with  their  oflJce. 
They  would  also  discover  the  label  reporter 
Is  a  work  permit,  not  Just  a  free  ticket  for 
the  giavy  train  of  prepared  handouU. 


Government  spending  U  what  we're  talking 
about  Secretary  DUlon  dldnt  say  much 
about  that— but  what  he  did  say  makes  us 
even  less  disposed  to  Join  the  Kennedy  cheer- 
ing secUon. 

the  deficit  we  now  face  Is  the  re- 
sult of  an  economy  which  produces  too 
little— rather  than  of  a  Government  which 
spends  too  much."  the  Secretary  stated 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  If  our 
economy  were  operating  at  reasonably  lull 
capacity,  our  tax  system  would  today  be 
producing  more  than  enough  revenue  to  fi- 
nance our  current  naUonal  needs  within  a 
balenced   budgetary  surpluses." 

There  Is  only  one  thing  wrong  with  this 
argument  Its  theoretical  baloney  The 
more  the  Nation  produces,  the  more  the  big 
Government  boys  want  to  spend  President 
Kennedy  himself  has  endorsed  the  principle 
that  the  higher  the  gross  national  product, 
the  higher  the  deficit  it  will  support 

Lets  get  one  thing  straight:  We  are  going 
to  have  Federal  deficits  Just  so  long  as  the 
Government  is  run  on  the  theory  that  defi- 
cits are  Just  dandy.  We  will  never  get  rid 
of  them  until  we  start  regarding  them  as  an 
Insufferable  burden. 

A  tlO-B  billion  deficit  Is  better  than  an 
$1^9  billion  deficit— but  Us  sUll  a  deficit 
and  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  Well  be  glad 
to  Join  the  street  dancing— Just  as  soon  as 
the  Kennedy  administration  begins  to  m.itch 
Federal  spending  cuU. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "Shall  We  Jump  for  Joy?" 
the  Tulsa  World  on  May  5  appropriately 
describes  the  New  Frontier  economic  pol- 
icies as  "theoretical  baloney."  As  the 
World  editorial  points  out.  the  "more  the 
Nation  produces,  the  more  the  big  gov- 
ernment boys  want  to  spend." 

I  commend  the  World  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

From  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  comes  the 
fiacal  news  of  1963:  The  Federal  deficit  may 
be  •!  billion  smaller  than  expected  next  year. 

This  word  may  spawn  dancing  in  the 
streets  all  along  the  New  Frontier,  but  we 
are  able  to  restrain  our  Joy  at  a  point  short 
of  hysteria.  Yes,  of  course  It's  good  to  hear 
the  economy  Is  brighter,  and  naturally  we're 
glad  the  red-ink  situation  looks  Improved. 
But  should  we  be  deliriously  ecstaUc  over  the 
fact  the  deficit  will  be  only  $10.9  billion 
Instead  of  $119  billion? 

Speaking  before  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  In  Washington,  Dillon  cited  the  eco- 
nomic upturn  as  added  reason  for  a  tax  cut 
by  Congress.  This  Is  one  of  the  Administra- 
tion's key  measures— to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy by  reducing  Income  taxes. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  would  welcome 
a  lowering  of  taxes  as  much  as  anybody. 
But  before  Congress  cuts  the  Federal  Intake, 
sliouldn't  something  be  done  about  reducing 
the  outgo? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr  PINO  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  the  77 
foreign  countries  which  operate  Govern- 
ment-run lotteries,  three  European  na- 
tions have  found  that  lotteries  not  only 
yield  high  revenues  but  also  have  elimi- 
nated underworld  problems. 

These  lotteries  are  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  the  success  that  may  be  had 
In  bringing  gambling  under  the  control 
of  government. 

Spain  soaks  up  approximately  90  per- 
cent of  all  potential  gambling  money  in 
the  nation.  Although  Spain  is  not  a 
rich  country,  the  national  lottery 
brought  In  over  $112  million  last  year. 
The  government's  incwne  was  over  $32»/i 
million. 

Germany  also  gathers  large  revenues 
from  their  lottery  operations.  Total 
gross  receipts  of  lotteries  came  to  $395 
million  in  1962.  The  total  net  income  to 
the  state  government  amounted  to 
about  $160  million  that  year.  At  least 
one-half  of  the  proceeds  were  earmarked 
for  such  purposes  as  support  of  youth 
activities,  sports  and  health. 

France  also  does  very  well.  In  1962, 
the  total  gross  suinual  receipts  came  to 
$144  million.  After  prizes,  the  net  in- 
come received  by  the  government  was 
$46  million.  The  French  attitude  is  that 
since  gambling  is  inevitable,  It  should 
be  kept  clean,  orderly,  and  profitable  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to 
profit   frwn   the   experiences   of    these 


countries.  Now,  more  than  ever,  the 
United  States  needs  a  national  lottery 
which  could,  easily  and  painlessly, 
pump  into  our  Government  coffers  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  income. 
It  would  not  only  be  an  alternative  to 
higher  taxation  but  it  would  help  to  cut 
our  heavy  taxes  and  at  the  same  time 
help  to  reduce  our  national  debt. 

Why  can  we  not  be  as  smart  as 
these  countries  or  even  as  smart  as  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire? 


Arthur  Hoppe's  Colnmnt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAUFOKsna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  start  the  week 
than  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional RicoRD  the  benefit  of  the  humor- 
ous articles  of  Art  Hoppe  which  are  often 
Inserted  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  from  all 
reports  coming  to  my  attention. 

Three  of  his  recent  columns  from  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  follow: 
(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  May  6, 
1963) 
Happiness  Is  a  Snotc  PLURALrrr 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Goodby,    Mr.    Nixon.      Farewell,    farewell. 
Lots  of  luck  in  New  York.    And  as  you  trudge 
off  eastward  into  the  sunrise  of  a  new  day, 
let  me  say  I  think  you're  right:  If  you  can't 
win  in  California,  try  a  smaller  State. 

Oh.  I  know.  It  takes  a  lot  of  old-fashioned 
courage  to  set  forth  on  a  new  path.  Espe- 
cially one  going  In  that  direction.  Because 
our  whole  success-obsessed  culture  demands 
we  keep  climbing  ever  upward  to  greater  chal- 
lenges. 

But  you  and  I  know  this  ratraoe  philoso- 
phy is  false.  There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  be- 
ing a  big  frog  In  a  small  puddle. 

Besides.  It  Isn't  as  though  the  trail  you 
have  taken  Is  unmarked.  And  when  skies 
seem  gray,  when  you  feel  lost  In  the  thickets 
of  doubt,  you  can  always  hold  aloft  as  a  shin- 
ing beacon  the  name  of  the  man  who  blazed 
the  way  before  you:  Mr.  Harold  ^tassen. 

I'm  sure  his  example  was  much  In  your 
mind  when  you  made  your  grave  decision. 
Remember  how  he  arose  out  of  Minnesota 
like  a  comet  and  burst  on  the  Washington 
scene?  In  no  time,  he  was  running  fc* 
Vice  President.  Heir  apparent  to  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower. The  White  House  Itself  clearly  with- 
in his  grasp. 

And  after  that,  of  course,  he  moved  down 
to  Pennsylvania  and  ran  for  Governor.  And 
after  tiiat  he  ran  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
And  after  that  •  •  •.  But,  as  you  and  I 
know,  who  is  to  say  he  Is  not  the  happiest 
of  men  today.    Wherever  he  Is. 

Yet  here  are  all  we  Americans,  striving  to 
get  ahead,  seeking  status,  accumulating  tail 
fins  and  ulcers.  And  whose  fault  Is  it?  Our 
leaders.  Being  successful  they  naturally  de- 
mand we  follow  them.  And  so  they  drag 
us  ever  upward  from  one  hollow  triumph  to 
the  next.  Until  we  crack.  Is  this  happiness? 
No. 

And  that,  Mr.  Nixon,  Is  why  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  on|y  two  true  leaders 
of  our  time.  You  and  Mr.  Stassen.  For  only 
by  emulating  you  can  we  Americans  discover 
the  direction  In  which  true  happiness  lies: 
downhill. 

Thus  I  have  faith  you  will  find  happiness 


at  last  In  New  York.  What,  may  I  ask  the 
cynics.  Is  wrong  with  running  for  mayor  in 
Scarsdale?  It  is  a  decent  and  honorable  Job, 
a  Job  worth  doing.  Or.  hop^tilly  falling 
that,  a  spiritedly  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
county  selectman?  As  you  have  so  ably 
pointed  out,  it  Is  the  desire  to  serve,  not  the 
status  of  the  Job,  which  covmts. 

Perhaps,  with  a  bit  of  luck,  you  will  be 
able  to  struggle  onward.  Then  finally,  the 
ultimate:  "EMck  Nixon  fc«-  precinct  vice  cap- 
tain — exi>erlence  counts." 

Ah  and  when  you  have  loet  the  last  cam- 
paigri,  how  blessed  you  will  be  by  true  inner 
peace,  true  contentment,  true — Just  a  min- 
ute. 

"Dick  Nixon  for  precinct  vice  captain?" 
I  think  I've  gone  too  far.  Maybe  I  ought  to 
revise  my  thesis  and  put  It  this  way:  Only 
by  rejecting  the  success  ratrace  can  all  we 
Americans  find  true  happiness.  All  we 
Americans,  that  is,  except  politicians. 

[From  the  San  FraiiClsco  Chronicle,  May  7, 
^  1963) 

Save  Mankind — Stamp  Out  Ecoplant 
(By  Arthur  HopF>e) 

As  you  know,  the  Planned  Parenthood 
League  and  I  have  been  waging  an  all-out 
campaign  against  the  population  explosion. 
Independently,  that  is.  They  have  their 
methods  and  I  have  mine. 

I  Inherited  mine,  you  may  recall,  from  Dr. 
Carl  G.  Heller,  a  reproductive  physiologist, 
who  discovered  a  grand  pill  for  gentlemen 
which  works  almost  perfectly.  Except  for 
one  little  hitch:  If  you  take  a  drink  while  on 
the  bills,  your  eyeballs  txirn  bright  red. 

So  Dr.  Heller,  an  easily  discouraged  man, 
said  the  hell  with  It.  And  It  was  left  up  to 
me  to  save  humanity  by  promoting  red  eye- 
balls. Under  the  slogan  "better  red  than 
bred." 

But  already  I've  run  into  trouble.  Egg- 
plant seeds.  The  May  Issue  of  the  National 
Oeographlc,  on  page  659,  reports  that  the 
kathakall  dancers  of  southern  India  have 
discovered  they  can  artificially  color  their 
eyeballs  bright  red  "by  placing  eggplant  seeds 
under  the  lids."  Artificially.  Well,  there 
goes  the  old  eyeball  game. 

For  in  my  selfless  work  to  promote  red 
eyeballs  as  high  fashion,  nothing  concerned 
me  more  gravely  than  the  delicate  choice 
they  would  inflict  on  young  ladles.  Should  a 
demure  maiden  publicly  select  a  young  man 
with  flashy  red  eyeballs?  In  preference  to  a 
young  man  with  old-style  white  eyeballs? 
Or  would  she  th\iB  be  tacitly  admitting  more 
than  a  young  maiden  shoiild  tacitly  ^dmlt? 

But  I  concluded,  I'm  svire  rightly,  that  we 
had  stumbled  at  last  on  a  foolproof  way  of 
separating   the   ladles    from   the    girls. 

How  simple!  How  clear-cut.  A  method 
with  advantages  for  all.  But  that  was  be- 
fore eggplant  seeds.  Oh,  I  know  the  devl- 
ousness  of  our  predatory  young  men.  And 
the  danger  from  eggplant  seeds  is  not,  as 
you  might  think,  that  a  predatory  young 
man  will  artificially  color  his  eyeballs  red. 
It  is  that  he  will  artificially  color  only  one 
eyeball  red. 

You  can  see  the  Insldlousness  of  this 
scheme.  Our  predatory  young  man  enters  a 
cocktail  party — one  eyeball  a  devllsh  flery 
red;  the  other  a  pure  and  innocent  white. 
He  sizes  up  the  nearest  member  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Is  she  a  sweet  young  lady?  Or  a 
hotsy-totsy  girl?  He  decides.  And  then — 
oh,  untrustworthy  satyr  that  he  Is — he  closes 
one  eye. 

Which  eye,  of  course,  depends  on  how  he's 
sized  her  up. 

The  lure  is  out,  the  hook  is  set  and  her 
fate,  in  all  likelihood,  is  sealed.  Worse,  this 
artlflclallty  wlU  do  not  a  whit  to  snuff  out 
the  ixjpulatlon  explosion.  To.  if  I  may  put 
If  obliquely,  the  contrary.  And  thus  my 
life's  work  of  creating  a  better  world  for  us 
all  through  red  eyeballs  now  seems  self-de- 
feating. 


Isn't  that  the  way  It  goes?  Every  time 
man  inarches  grandly  fcx-th  to  alter  some  cos- 
mic force  he  doesn't  quite  understand — 
like  desire — be  tripe  over  some  incredibly 
formidaUe  obstacle.    Like  an  eggplant  seed. 

But  wait.  Should  we  not  have  more  faith 
in  American  womanhood?  Properly  fore- 
warned, won't  they  be  as  invincible  as  •  •  • 
As  •   •   •  Well,  as  usual? 

We  mvist  sound  the  tocsin.  Beware,  young 
ladles,  of  the  man  In  the  Hathaway  shirt. 
Scrutinise  each  new  admirer  with  care. 
Does  he  have  a  suspicious  lumplness  under 
one  eye?  Does  It  rattle?  Is  he  growing  egg- 
plant in  his  wlndowbox?  Keep  your  eyes 
open.     Keep  his  eyes  open.    Both  of  them. 

Remember  our  motto:  "Why  be  half  safe?" 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  8. 

1963] 
Dick.  Happy,  Rocky,  Mary,  Pat,  Checkers 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
I'm  all  in  favor  of  the  way  our  social  betters 
strive  to  face  such  things  in  a  very  civilized 
fashion.  But,  like  everybody  else,  I  can't 
help  worrying  how  It'll  all  turn  out  at  810 
Fifth  Avenue.  What  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Nixon  all  In  the 
same  boat.     If  that's  the  word  for  It. 

Such  high-class  goings-on  confxise  me. 
But  If  I've  got  it  straight,  Mr.  and  (old) 
Mrs.  Rockefeller  used  to  have  the  top  triplex. 
But  she  won  custody  of  the  13th  and  14th 
floors.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (new)  Rockefeller 
have  to  make  do  by  expanding  the  12th  few 
her  four  kids.  And  now  Mr.  Nixon's  moving 
into  a  modest  $200,000  flat  below  them. 

Which  all  makes  sense.  To  anybody  who 
reads  the  society  pages.  But  what  about  the 
elevator? 

There's  Mrs.  (old)  Rockefeller  and  her  four 
(old)  children  in  the  down  car.  And  it  stops 
at  12.  Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (new)  Rockefeller 
and  the  four  (new)  children. 

"Oh."  says  Mrs.  (old)  Rockefeller.  "Oh." 
says  Mrs.  (new)  Rockefeller.  "Oh,  oh."  says 
Mr.  (suddenly  looking  very  old)  Rockefeller. 
"Now  let  us  all  behave  In  a  very  civilized 
fashion."  Which  is  what  men  always  say  In 
such  circumstances. 

But  before  he  can  Introduce  everybody — 
in  case  he  was  thinking  of  It — the  elevator 
stops  again.  And  In  step  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
their  two  Nlxonettes  and  Checkers.  "Oh," 
says  Mr.  Rockefeller.  "Oh,"  says  Mr.  Nixon. 
"I  would  like  to  welcome  you  Into  this 
elevator  as  a  distinguished  American."  says 
Mr.  Rockefeller  nervously.  "And  I  hope  you 
win  enter  local  politics.  At  the  ward  level." 
'I  am  Just  here  to  practice  law."  says  Mr. 
Nixon  with  dignity. 

"May  I  Introduce  you,"  says  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, wiping  his  brow,  "to  my  wives  and 
children.  I  mean  these  are  our  children  and 
those  are  her  children  who  are  now  my  chil- 
dren and  thU  is  Mrs.  Rockefeller."  "How  do 
you  do,"  says  Mr.  Nixon  politely,  "Not  that 
one,"  snaps  Mr.  RockefeUer.  "This  one.' 
"I'm  Just  here  to  practice  law,"  says  Mr. 
Nixon.  "Is  that  a  crack?"  says  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller angrily. 

And  right  then  the  elevator  breaks  down. 

Well.   If   you've  ever  been  trapped  in  an 

elevator,  you  know  how  the  confinement  tries 

one's    soul.     Even    with    strangers.     Twenty 

minutes  would  be  awful.     What  a  scene. 

Of  course,  the  kids,  being  kids,  are  prob- 
ably playing  20  questions  to  Idle  the  time. 
And  the  ladles,  being  ladles,  are  getting  on 
fine.  'Make  him  some  good  hot  chicken 
soup,"  Mrs.  (old)  Rockefeller  Is  saying.  And 
Mrs,  (new)  Rockefeller  U  thanking  her  for 
how  nice  and  clean  she  left  everything. 

But  there's  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Nixon, 
eyeball  to  eyeball.  "Look  here,  fella,"  Mr. 
Rockefeller  U  shouting.  "The  way  you 
shafted  me  with  the  delegates  in  I960."  "Me, 
shaft  you?"  cries  Mr.  Nixon.  "Who  wouldn't 
run   on   my    ticket?     Who   wouldn't    lift    a 


A3152 

finger  for  in«  In  New  York?  Who  knifed  me 
in  order  to  h»Te  a  clear  field  In  1»«4?  If  I 
bjut  elbow  room.  Icl  point  an  accuaatory 
Anoer.     And  furthennore." 

'WtU  I'd  be  aurpnaed  If  both  ever  reach 
rround  aUve.  Which  aU  goea  to  prove  we 
common  people  are  r'ght.  Being  clvUlaed  \m 
fine  But  no  apartment  houae  U  big  enough 
to  houae  the  memorl.sa  of  old  paaalons.  And 
Mr.  Nixon  ought  to  l»e  gentleman  enough  to 
move  out  to  Bronxvllle  Inatead. 
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Coal's  Bi(  Stake  in  Low  Rail  Ratei 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   laHTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  editorial  en- 
UUed  "Coals  Big  Stake  In  Low  Rail 
Rates'  which  appeared  in  the  May  13 
issue  or  the  Messenger  of  Madisonville, 

The  editorial  ia  as  follows. 
Coals  Big  Stake  in  Low  Rail  Rates 

The  NaUonal  Coal  Policy  Conference  has 
strongly  endorsed  leglslaUon  to  give  to  the 
NaUon-8  railroad*  authority  to  eatabllshmln- 
imum  ratea  on  bulk  cOTomodltlea.  free  or 
Government  regx.laUon,  a«  one  meana  of 
etrengthenlng  the  competitive  position  o( 
good  old  soft  coaJ  In  major  marketa. 

Joeeph  E  Moody,  president  of  the  con- 
ference, which  embraces  all  segments  of  tne 
vast  Industrial  complex  built  around  coal, 
pointed  out  that  the  legislation  sought  would 
place  coal  in  better  position  with  regard  to 
dumped  foreign  residual  oU.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  railroads  are  the  only  mode  of 
transportation  now  subject  to  ICC  regulation 
of  bulk  commodity  rates,  and  said: 

"By  freeing  railroads  from  this  form  of  reg- 
ulation Congress  would  enable  the  ralla  to 
enter  liito  long-term  contracts  for  hauling 
coal  that  would  result  In  more  substantial 
■avlngs  In  transportation  costs." 

(When  transportation  costs  are  lowered, 
ooal-s  potentUl  market  U  automatically 
widened  to  that  extent,  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  when  coals  market  Is  widened  there 
la  more  operating  time  and  hence  better  Job 
opportunity    for    people    who    work    In   the 

industry.)  ..       ^     ^ 

Mr.  Moody  pointed  out  that  railroads  to- 
day are  vising  existing  equipment  In  high 
■peed,  large  volxime  unit  trains  to  move  coAl 
fpotn  mine  to  consumer  at  rates  for  below 
tboM  that  have  to  be  charged  for  a  single 
car  in  conventional  train  haulage. 

Development  ot  the  integral  train,  which 
would  use  specially-deelgned  and  more  ef- 
ficient equipment,  can  mean  even  greater 
rate  reductions.  Moody  suggested. 

Under  present  regulaUons,  however,  rail- 
roads have  no  assurance  that  low  rates  es- 
tabllahed  as  a  reeult  of  ^ese  new  concepU 
will  not  be  suspended  by  the  IOC.  either  as 
a  result  of  protests  of  rival  carriers  or  on  lU 
own  Inltlatlw. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  the  imit  train  develop- 
ment is  making  favorable  headway  at  this 
partlcluar  time,  and  holds  high  promise  o< 
a  better  day  for  mining,  does  not  imply  tha* 
It  might  not  at  some  future  time  run  into 
resistance  under  present  regulatory  practice*. 

It  was  Intereeting  to  note  in  Mr.  Moody's 
presentoUon  to  the  congressional  oonimltt«e 
that  he  made  the  follo<wlnff  poUU : 


Ooal  moves  by  v«rlou*  means.  Including 
barge  ai>d  trucks,  but  more  than  70  percent 
of  all  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  must 
depend  on  the  raUroads  for  delivery. 

RaU  revenue  from  hauling  oo«a  amounted 
to  more  than  11  btUlon.  or  12.1  percent  oT  the 
total  freight  revenue  of  all  class  I  railroads 
in  Idea. 

In  coal -producing  areas  everywhere  the 
progress  of  this  move  to  allow  the  rail  people 
to  Ox  minimum  rates  on  bulk  commodities 
like  coal  will  be  watched  with  deep  Interest. 
A  lot  of  running  time  for  mines,  and  a  lot  of 
days  0*  employment  for  miners  and  for  sup- 
pliers of  mines  and  such,  are  involved  In  the 
matter. 

And  the  average  fellow  cannot  for  the  Ufe 
of  him  see  why  the  roads  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fix  rates  which  will  spur  the  coal 
business  or  the  wheat  or  corn  business,  or 
anything  else  shipped  In  bulk,  at  the  same 
time  gaining  needed  revenue  for  their  own 
operations. 

The  railroads  need  the  business,  too,  and 
need  to  be  permitted  to  survive  and  to  mod- 
ernize, against  the  day  when  sudden  war 
would  find  us  utterly  dependent  upon  them 
again  for  the  vast  volimie  of  transportation 
which  war  emergencies  require. 
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or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MXSSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  27 
issue  of  Human  Events  Included  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Pred  De  Armond  of  Spring- 
field. Mo.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
Mr.  De  Armond  discuss  the  criteria  for 
recognizing  socialism  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Greene  County  Republican  Wom- 
en's Club.  He  is  a  keen  observer  of  the 
American  scene  and  I  commend  his 
views  to  my  colleagues. 

CMXEFtNG  Socialism 
(By  Fred  De  Armond) 

When  you  mention  socialism  the  liberals 
will  probably  react  in  one  of  two  ways. 
They  either  deny  that  spedflc  Instances  of 
welfare  statism  are  soclalUtic.  or  they  sim- 
ply say.  "OK.  so  It's  socialism.  Well.  wha.t 
o*  It?"  So.  we  have  on  one  hand  the  cate- 
gorical denial,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Implicit  view  that  socialism  Is  Inevitable. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic dialectic  as  It  affects  the  first  group, 
the  more  numerous  of  the  two.  With  them, 
terminology  and  labels  and  definitions  are 
at  the  heart  ot  the  discussion. 


WHAT    IS    SOCIALISM  r 

If  we  are  to  demonstrate,  as  I  believe  can 
be  done,  that  the  American  economy  has 
gone  a  k»g  way  toward  socialism,  and  Is 
headed  progressively  in  that  direction,  we 
must  begin  by  deflrUng  what  we're  talking 
about.  I  could  cite  a  whole  page  at  defini- 
tions of  socialism,  but  the  one  that  seems 
most  meaningful  is  this:  "Modem  socialism 
is  the  assumption  by  the  state  ot  responsl- 
blUty  and  authority  tot  control  c€  the  eco- 
nomic system." 

Now,  by  this  standard,  what  is  the  evi- 
dence that  socialism  has  made  a  partial  con- 
quest of  the  United  States?  Can  we  estab- 
lish any  gage  as  to  how  far  we  have  gone? 
Thsre  are  a  number  of  criteria  by  which  to 
measure  this  chanfs. 


One  was  suppUed  by  Merle  Thorpe,  for  28 
years  editor  of  Nation's  Business.  Thorpe 
said  a  country  has  been  socialized  when  the 
central  government  has  establUhed  controls 
over  (a)  the  people's  earnings,  (b)  their 
savings,  (c)  their  hours  and  conditions  of 
work,  and  (d)  the  prices  they  pay. 

How  far  we  have  gone  In  these  four  direc- 
tions will  become  apparent  as  we  look  at  a 
second  criterion— the  Socialist  Party  plat- 
form of  1932.  Of  47  planks  in  that  plat- 
form, 26  are  now  in  full  effect;  13  have  been 
partially  enacted;  and  8  have  not  been  real- 
ized In  any  degree.  If  we  regard  the  13  as 
halfway  accomplished  by  the  reformers — a 
very  rough  approximation— that  would  mean 
that  the  Socialists  have  been  successful  In 
selling  some  70  percent  of  their  program  to 
the  country. 

GOVERNMENT     COMPrTITION 

As  everyone  knows,  a  determined  effort  Is 
being  made  by  the  present  admlnUtratlon 
to  fasten  a  compulsory  medical  care  bill 
upon  us.  Creeping  socialism  is  reaching  out 
greedily  for  pubUc  ownership  of  utilities, 
nuclear  energy  development,  and  cerUln  ad- 
ditional financial  functions.  The  Federal 
Government  U  now  generating  approximately 
one-fourth  of  all  electric  power  supplied  by 
the  Nation.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  was  moved  to  say : 

"The  Oovernment  U  the  Nation's  blgge&t 
electric  power  producer,  the  biggest  power 
consumer,  the  biggest  employer,  the  biggest 
insvirance  company,  the  blggert  landlord, 
biggest  tenant,  and  biggest  publisher.  In 
fact.  Uncle  Sam  owns  more  wheat  than  all 
the  wheat  farmers,  more  grassland  than  all 
the  cattlemen,  and  more  Uucks  than  Gen- 
eral Motors." 

Questions  frequently  asked  and  believed  to 
be  most  disconcerting  to  a  libertarian  are: 
•Well  arent  these  pubDcIy  owned  and  oper- 
ated enterprises  successful?  Aren't  people 
better  off  by  reason  of  the  Oovernment- 
enoouraged  cooperatives,  the  fertlUzer  plants, 
the  municipal  utilities,  and  all  the  other? 
Isnt  there  a  place  In  a  matured  economy 
such  as  ours  for  public  as  well  as  private 
enterprises?" 

BUSINX88   PATS 

Under  analysis  this  proves  to  be  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  situation.  The  public  or 
cooperative  enterprise  thrives  only  because 
there  are  enough  private  businesses  to  pay 
the  taxes.  The  pubUc  group  Is  riding  on  the 
backs  of  the  private  group. 

In  hJs  "Human  Action."  Ludwig  von  Mlses 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in  reality  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  mixed  capltalUt- 
Soclallst  economy.  The  great  economist  ex- 
plains that  "these  publicly  owned  and  c^ 
erated  enterprises  are  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  market.  They  must  fit  them- 
selves, as  buyers  of  raw  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  labor,  and  as  seUers  of  goods  and 
services.  Into  the  scheme  of  the  market 
economy."  But  the  moment  they  have  be- 
come big  enough  to  dominate  the  market 
economy,  we  wlU  suddenly  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  full-blovni  SoclalUt  sUte. 
In  addition  to  those  we  have  been  ana- 
lyzing, at  least  three  other  clues  help  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  Nation  has  gone  down 
the  Socialist  road. 

One  Is  the  measure  of  the  tax  bite.  The 
total  "take"  of  government  In  the  United 
States  has  been  placed  by  Adm.  Ben  More- 
ell  former  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Jones 
&  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  at  36  percent  of  our 
annual  earnings.  That  Is  well  past  the 
danger  mark.  It  is  in  fact  man  than  the 
National  Socialist  (Nazi)  government  of 
Germany  was  taking  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n. 

On  his  return  from  a  recent  visit  to 
Yugoslavia,  Dr.  MUton  Friedman.  Chicago 
University  economist,  wrote  that  "Yugosla- 
via Is  Introducing  much  capitalism  under  the 
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banner  of  socialism,  while  we  (the  United 
States)  are  doing  the  reverse."  The  difference 
between  the  two  systems  is  not  so  great,  h« 
added.  Yugoslav  enterprises  must  turn 
over  something  like  70  percent  of  their  net 
returns  to  the  Oovernment.  Our  enterprises 
kick  in  62  percent  for  Federal  Income  tax 
alone. 

Still  another  measure  is  the  satisfied  ex- 
pression of  Earl  Browder,  long-time  secre- 
tary general  of  the  Communist  Party,  UJ3.A. 
"State  capitalism  (socUllsm)  has  progressed 
further  In  America  than  In  Great  Britain 
under  a  Labor  government."  said  Browder. 

An  expression  of  concern  over  these  trends 
often  evokes  this  response  from  liberals: 
"As  long  as  we  have  free  elections  every  2 
or  4  years,  why  be  worried?  Are  you  not 
wUllng  to  submit  to  the  wUl  of  the  majority 
as  voiced  at  the  polls?"  ThU  raises  a  fund- 
amental question  which  every  believer  In 
American  constitutionalism  should  be  pre- 
pared to  answer. 

rALSX   LABILING 

No  political  or  economic  measure  offered 
the  people  ever  bears  the  honest  label  "social- 
ism" or  "soclalUtic."  Invariably  these  re- 
forms are  disguised  In  the  sheep's  clothing 
of  humanltarlanlsm.  social  Justice  or  some 
other  misleading  brand  name.  It's  the  old 
Trojan  Horse,  camel's-head-ln-the-tent 
strategy — as  ancient  as  Ulysses  but  stUl 
effective. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
,ls  a  good  example  of  how  indirection  works 
in  government.  Originally  it  was  designed 
only  to  distribute  electric  power  to  farmers 
In  Isolated  areas  where  it  vres  tmeconomlc 
for  the  existing  private  utilities  to  serve 
them.  The  organization  was  to  be  self- 
llqvLldating.  It  would  lend  money  to  local 
cooperatives  and  the  taxpayers  would  not  be 
out  anything. 

Next,  with  plenty  of  cheap  Government 
power  at  Its  disposal,  REA  began  to  reach 
out  and  offer  to  supply  local  municipal  dis- 
tribution systems  at  ratea  the  private  utili- 
ties, with  all  the  taxes  they  had  to  pay  and 
the  prevailing  Interest  that  new  capital  cost 
them,  could  not  match.  REA  Is  lending 
money  to  the  local  co-ops  at  2  percent — 
capital  that  the  Government  must  pay  4 
percent  to  hire.  The  difference  Is  a  hidden 
BXibsldy  charged  to  the  taxpayers. 
IS  rr  sociALisTict 

Our  reform  Intellects  shovild  be  working 
on  a  new  type  of  truth-ln-fabrlcs  act  that 
would  give  us  correct  labeling  for  new  col- 
lectlvlst  legislation.  Ijet  us  protect  the  un- 
wary consumer  ot  ideas  with  honest  labels 
by  the  factory,  such  as:  "Guaranteed  80  per- 
cent socialism.  20  percent  capitalism."  Or, 
"In  latmderlng,  do  not  expose  to  high  tem- 
Ijeratures  of  fiscal  logic." 

What  are  the  signs  by  which  we  can  de- 
termine whether  a  proposal  Is  essentially 
within  the  pattern  of  American  capitalism 
or  vrould  carry  us  farther  dov^n  the  low  road 
of  creeping  socialism?  Below  are  nine 
questions,  the  answers  to  which,  while  not 
fully  definitive,  will  assist  to  guide  us  in 
buying  or  ttirnlng  down  a  socialist  proposi- 
tion. 

A  GUIDE  TO  UTLP  TOV  DECIDK 

1 .  Is  It  stMnething  that  could  be  performed 
by  private  enterprise?  The  burden  of  proof 
should  always  be  placed  on  the  Innovator 
who  wants  to  put  the  Government  deeper 
Into  business. 

2.  Win  the  measure  add  to  our  tax  load, 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly? 

3.  Will  it  fan  the  fires  of  InflationT 

4.  Does  it  encroach  on  the  areas  reserved 
to  the  States  and  local  vmlts  of  government? 

6.  Is  there  a  genuine  tmfliled  need,  or  only 
a  do-gooder's  dream? 

6.  Is  it  one  of  thoee  compulsory  welfare 
moves,  and  If  so,  can  it  not  be  placed  on  • 
voluntary  basis? 


t.  What  would  it  cost  my  State,  and  how 
much  could  we  expect  to  get  back  from  it? 

8.  Did  it  originate  In  the  aspiration  of  a 
special  Interest  voting  bloc — or,  what  Is  more 
likely — in  the  ambition  of  a  political  friend 
of  Tnit.n  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  a 
minority? 

9.  Is  the  reform  complete  as  presented,  or 
merely  a  foot  in  the  door  that  can  be  expected 
to  call  for  continuously  larger  appropriations 
in  the  years  ahead? 


Hoase  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufBcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Sp>ecial  Captive  Nations  Commit-  - 
tee."  pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on. this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuoiisly,  systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  ApF>endix  of 
the  Record: 

Phoenix.  Aaiz..  April  28,  1963. 
Hon.  HowAEO  W.  Smith, 

Chairman,  Houae  Rules  Committee,  Houae  of 
Representativea,  New  Houae  Office  Build- 
ing, Waahinffton.  D.C. 
DxAa  CoNCBEssuAN  SurTR :   On  behalf  of 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Pres- 
entation of  the  Lord,  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  we 
urge  you  to  submit  the  Flood  resolution  (H. 
Res.  14)  to  vote  by  your  committee  and  ask 
you  to  give  It  your  favorable  consideration. 
Such  a  Committee   on  Captive   Nations   is 


vitally  Important  both  for  our  Government 
and  the  American  people  at  large.  While 
Communist  Russia  has  been  deceitfully 
championing  the  cause  of  "national  llbera- 
atlon"  In  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as  a  nation,  are 
not  doing  much  to  help  the  enslaved  and 
captive  non-Russian  nations  which  consti- 
tute a  veritable  weakness  of  the  Soviet  totali- 
tarian empire. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  Information  on  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of 
vital  Importance  to  ovu-  Oovernment  in  car- 
rying out  Its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  Smith, 
to  give  your  full  and  unqualified  support  to 
the  Flood  resolution  In  yotir  Rules  Com- 
mittee.   Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leonid  Doltnakt, 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Pres- 
entation of  the  Lord,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Mat  1,  1963. 
Re  House  Resolution  14. 
Hon.  William  E.  Minshall, 
Congressman,  23d  District  of  Ohio,  House  of 
Representativea,  Waahington.  D.C. 
Deak  Sib:  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Etirope,  and  I  had  occasion  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  manner  and  mode  of  living  and  the 
system  under  which  the  East  Germans  live. 
I  hope  that  we,  In  this  country,  are  never 
shackled  with  a  similar  type  of  government. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  In  behalf  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  the  free  v^orld.  Con- 
gress should  pass  the  bill  creating  a  special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  House  P.«so- 
lutlon  14.    I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would 
submit  a  similar  resolution. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  a.  Demek. 

Abmenian  Youth  Pzdekation 
«  or  America, 

Needham.  Mass.,  May  1,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
U.S.     Representativea     From     Pennsylvania, 
House  Rules  Committee,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
Mt  Deab  Mr.  Flood:  The  Somervllle  "NeJ- 
deh"  Chapter,   Armenian  Youth  Federation 
of  America  Is  very  much  concerned  with  the 
fate    of    Its    homeland,    Armenia,    which    Is 
caught  In  the  grasp  of  the  Soviet  Union.    We 
are    wholeheartedly    in    favor    of    your    bill. 
House  Resolution  14,  and  Congressman  Ed- 
ward DiawiNSKi's  identical  proposal,  House 
Resolution  15.    The  entire  chapter  feels  san- 
guine  that   these   Important   proposals    will ' 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  Rules  Committee 
and  that  these  prop>oeals  vrill  reach  the  'HauEe 
ot    Representatives    fOT    Immediate    plenary 
action. 

Respectfully  yours. 
The     Somexvillk     "Nejdeh"     Chapto, 
ARMEiriAN       Youth      Federation      of 
America. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

or  America,  Ufc, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  28, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Please  accept 
oiir  full  8ui>port  to  your  strong  action  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  Communist 
Russian  imperialism  by  submitting  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee  of  your  resolution 
calling  for  creation  of  a  special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

We  believe,  this  is  a  very  important  step 
toward  the  achievement  erf  the  final  goal: 
The  victory  of  the  free  world  over  Commu- 
nist Russian  Imperialism,  and  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  freedom  to  all  nations  In  the  spirit 
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at   JusUc*.   which   U  and   »lw»y»  has  b«en 
the  iplrtt  at  American  NaUon. 

Please  accept  enclosed  copies  of   the  let- 
ten    which  we  send  to  OongTe«man  Bicmi 
and  four  Colorado  Congressmen.    Thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 

R088  KUZaSTCH, 

Pretident,  Denver  Branch  of  U.C.CA. 

CmtcaOO.  April  1963. 
Hon.  Congressman  Dani«l  J.  Flooo, 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

D«A«  Sim:  Please  forgive  me  for  calling  upon 
you  and  asking  you  to  do  something  for  my 
unfortunate  country. 

The  American  OoTemment.  according  to 
my  knowledge,  has  consented  to  have  the 
case  of  Hungary  taken  off  the  calendar  of 
the  United  Nations  and  have  same  entmsted 
to  the  Secretary  of  same  organlzaUon.  I 
am  acknowledging  this  fact  with  sorrow; 
the  matter  U  not  In  the  proper  hands.  After 
past  performance,  I  have  my  doubt  about 
thts  person.  My  fears  are  not  only  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  Hungary,  but  I  feel  that  all 
the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  loose  their  hope  to  a  legal  and  Just  set- 
tlement of  their  future. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  use  your  In- 
fluence at  the  White  House  and  all  over  to 
have  a  Hoiise  and  Senate  committee  set  up 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  keep  a  con- 
tlBiious  vtgll  over  the  fate  of  the  captive 
natl<»s. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kind  help,  I.  remain. 
Cordially  yours, 

Halmat  Janos, 
rormer   Member  of   the  Hungarian 
Parliament. 
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Uteffritj,  Devotioa  to  Duty  Mark  the 
HoBored  Career  of  Seaator  Spestard 
Holland 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  n.o«n>A 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, every  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  has  worked  with  Senator  Spb- 
SAkD  Holland  on  legislative  matters,  or 
who  has  come  to  know  him  on  a  more 
personal  basis,  holds  him  in  the  highest 
regard. 

The  members  of  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  have  just  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  distinguished  service  of 
Florida's  Senior  US.  Senator. 

Senator  Holland  has  served  the  citi- 
zens of  Florida  as  a  county  Judge,  State 
leglsaltor,  and  Governor  of  Florida  prior 
to  coming  to  Washington.  He  devotes 
his  full  time  and  energy  to  his  duties  and 
has  earned  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
him. 

Editor  Jack  Gore  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale News  took  editorial  note  of  some  of 
the  qualities  exemplified  by  Senator  Hol- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  In 
honor  of  the  Senator  by  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Historical  Society. 

Because  Mr.  Gore  puts  Into  words  the 
feelings  of  so  many  of  us  who  know  and 
greatly  admire  Senator  Holland,  I.  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  include  his  edi- 
torial in  the  Record: 


INTSCBXTT.  DrVOnOM  TO  I>UTT  MaSK  TH« 
HOWOaKD  CaBBB  or  ShtWATOa  8P»88A«D 
HOCliAND 

In  this  day  and  age  when  so  many  of  o\ir 
political  leaders  and  public  servanU  are 
under  a  steady  drumfire  oT  criticism  for 
words  and  actions  which  are  hardly  in  the 
public  Interest,  It  U  truly  refreshing  to  see 
an  outstanding  person  In  pubUc  life  given 
the  credit  he  deserves. 

Such  was  the  case  here  Monday  night  when 
Plorldas  senior  Senator.  Sp«8Sa«o  L.  Holland, 
was  guest  of  honor  at  the  Port  Lauderdale 
Historical  Society's  annual  dinner,  and  was 
paid  the  high  tribute  he  has  so  well  earned 
from  more  than  a  dozen  different  organiza- 
tions. 

Senator  Holland's  career  In  public  life  Is 
long  and  varied.  He  has  been  a  Judge,  a 
prosecutor,  a  State  Senator.  Qovernor  of  this 
State  and  now  senior  Senator.  He  Is  a  native- 
born  Plorldlan  and  aU  dvu-lng  his  years  of 
acUve  service  In  behalf  of  the  people  we 
cannot  recall  a  single  Incidence  where  the 
hot  breath  of  scandal  ever  touched  him. 

If  Senator  Holland  has  a  mission  In  life 
we  sincerely  believe  It  can  be  summed  up  In 
hU  desire  to  be  truly  Informed  on  the  Issues 
he  U  called  upon  to  decide  so  that  when  he 
finally  makee  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course 
of  action  he  wUl  follow,  that  decision  is 
based  upon  facts,  upon  sound  reasoning  and 
upon  the  convlcUon  that  what  he  does  U  in 
the  best  Interest  ot  those  he  represents. 

It  take*  but  one  visit  to  Senator  Holland's 
office  In  Washington  to  realize  that  here  Is 
one  of  the  hardest  working  men  In  the  X33. 
Senate  today.  As  a  member  of  several  of 
the  meet  important  Senate  comnUttees  he 
has  a  Job  that  goes  far  beyond  merely  ap- 
pearing on  the  floor  and  taking  part  In  the 
sometimes  long  and  acrid  debates  that  mark 
the  dellberaUons  of  this  body. 

Much  of  a  Congressman's  work  these  days 
Is  Involved  In  committee  hearings  where 
vital  leglslatlofi  is  first  considered;  where 
public  testimony  for  and  against  the  legis- 
lation Is  taken,  and  where  a  limited  number 
of  legislators  act  as  the  eyes,  the  ears  and 
sometimes  the  conscience  of  the  entire  House 
or  the  entire  Senate. 

That  Senator  Holland  performs  this  work 
well  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  the  stellar 
reputation  he  enjoys  among  his  feUow  Sen- 
ators. He  is  not  a  publicity  seeker  as  so 
many  are  in  Washington  these  days.  He 
Is  quite  spoken  and  seldom  aroused  to  anger 
but  when  his  temper  Is  arovised  over  what 
he  considers  to  be  a  partlcxUarly  bad  piece 
of  legislation  he  can  be  a  most  articulate  and 
most  eCrecUve  objector  to  It. 

What  Senator  Holland  was  honored  for 
here  Monday,  however,  was  not  particularly 
his  fine  work  In  the  Senate  but  for  the  major 
role  he  played  In  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  Hugh  Taylor  Birch  Sta»,e  Park 
and  Everglades  National  Park. 

It  was  during  Senator  Holland's  term  a^ 
Governor  of  Plortda  that  Hugh  Taylor  Birch, 
then  drawing  n»ar  to  the  end  of  a  most 
productive  life,  conceived  the  Idea  of  deed- 
ing some  of  the  extensive  property  holdings 
he  had  acquired  here  to  the  State  for  park 
purposes.  It  was  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  in 
1941  that  Governor  Holland  first  came  to 
Fort  Lauderdale  to  talk  to  Mr.  Birch 
about  this  Idea.  Because  of  Mr  Birch's 
advanced  age,  there  were  many  difficulties 
thftt  had  to  ije  worked  out  and  many  legal 
technicalities  to  overcome  but  after  months 
of  negoUatlons  the  gift  was  finally  consum- 
mated, thiis  bringing  Into  being  what  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  heavily  used 
State  parks  in  our  entire  system. 

Senator  Holland  played  an  even  more 
vigorous  role  in  the  creation  of  Everglades 
National  Park  as  his  desire  to  donate  State- 
owned  lands  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
development  as  a  national  recreational  area 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  his  own  attorney 
general.     Despite  legislative  approval  of  the 


trarisfer.  the  attorney  general  refused  to 
sign  the  required  deeds  and  even  filed  a  court 
suit  to  block  the  transfer.  He  failed  to  do 
so.  however,  and  then  Governor  Holland 
and  other  devoted  supporters  of  the  na- 
tional park  idea  took  on  the  task  of  con- 
vincing Federal  park  officlaU  they  had  an 
admirable  site  for  a  great  national  park 
and  should  lose  no  time  In  starting  Its  de- 
velopment. 

Today  Senator  Holland's  foresight  In  this 
respect  has  been  well  Justified.  Everglades 
NaUonal  Park,  despite  Its  relatively  short 
existence,  U  already  bringing  many  sporU- 
men  and  visitors  to  this  State  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Its  faculties  and  Its  popularity 
and  repuUtlon  Is  growing  with  each  passing 

year. 

With  these  accomplishments  under  his  belt 
It  Is  no  wonder  his  fellow  Plorldlans  gathered 
here  Monday  night  to  pay  Senator  Holland 
the  honor  and  the  tribute  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. It  Is  men  of  his  caliber,  his  integrity 
and  devotion  to  duty  and  principles  that 
keep  our  political  system  from  faUlng  Into 
complete  disrepute,  and  we  only  wish  there 
were  more  men  like  him  in  the  Congress  and 
In  other  high  places  of  Government. 

Jack  W.  Goat. 
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The  Era  of  the  Nefro  Movement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  nw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiiD.  I  include  the  following: 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington.  DC, 

May  14,  1963 1 
Thb   Eka   or  THK   Nkko   Movtment— Racial 
IssuK   Bklikvxd    GnriNC   thi   Tmis  Theis 

iDKNTimNO  MAKX  tN  HMTOIT 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

By  Its  dominant  voices.  Its  most  unforget- 
Uble  faces  and  Its  chief  acts  of  bravery  does  a 
generation  recognize  Itself  and  history 
mark  it. 

For  America  this  postwar  period  U  surely 
the  era  of  the  Negro  passion.  The  most  mov- 
ing voices  are  now  those  ot  Negroes;  the  most 
searing,  lasting  words  are  put  on  paper  by 
Negro  writers;  their  music  U  the  American 
music  moet  penetrating  and  persuasive  to 
other  i>arts  of  the  world;  no  cause  Is  now  so 
fundamental  to  the  health  and  Integrity  erf 
this  society  as  the  Negro  cause;  o*  no  other 
leaders  are  so  much  stanUna  and  courage  de- 
manded as  are  now  re<iulred  of  Negro  leaders. 

They  are  bound  to  win,  somehow,  not  only 
because  their  present  alms  are  so  limited  and 
unarguable,  but  because  they  have  succeeded 
In  Involving  us  all.  whoever  we  are,  wherever 
we  live  within  the  Nation's  frontiers.  They 
have  caught  the  attention  of  the  whole 
American  p>eople  and  more  than  that,  they 
have  caught  up  the  donsclence  of  the  whole 
people,  however  many  ot  us  may  try  to  deny 
this  to  ourselves.  A  newspaper  or  television 
picture  of  a  snarling  police  dog  set  upon  a 
human  being  Is  recorded  In  the  permanent 
photo-electric  file  of  every  human  brain. 

This  generaUon  U  not  likely  to  find  sur- 
cease from  the  Negro  passion;  its  source 
springs  and  the  resistance  to  It  are  too  deeply 
grounded  for  easy  resolution,  and  lU  present 
outburst  too  long  delayed.  Its  more  violent 
manifestations  are  not  going  to  be  confined 
to  the  Deep  South.  The  head  o*  black  steam 
building  up  In  places  like  New  York,  Wa«h- 
ington,  and  Chicago  are  finding  outleU  too 


few  and  too  small,  at  the  present  rate,  for  the 
pemuinent  avoidance  ot  combustion. 

Because  this  \infoldlng  drama  Involves  the 
automatic  reflexes  of  the  Instinctive  sense  ot 
Justice,  because  It  Involves  namable,  bear- 
able, countable  Individual  persons  of  flesh 
and  blood.  It  Is  going  to  dwarf  the  general 
and  social  pageants  of  this  domestic  era. 
whether  they  be  the  struggles  to  nationalize 
the  Inchoate  megalopolis,  to  preserve  the 
open  spaces,  to  eradicate  a  disease,  to  "con- 
quer" space,  or  whatever. 

This  time  Is  coming  soon  when  the  Negro 
passion  will  truly  dominate  American  poli- 
tics. It  is  going  to  change  the  prism 
through  which  we  consider  the  problems  o* 
far-off  nations;  romanticism  will  have  to  give 
way  to  realism.  Liberalism  of  the  academic 
or  cafe  society  brand — the  motivations  ot 
those  who  rhapsodize  over  the  Peace  Corps- 
men  in  Ethiopia  or  Journey  6,000  miles  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Schweitzer,  but  who  would 
never  dream  of  visiting  the  night  police  court 
in  their  own  dty  and  observing  the  Impulses 
axe  going  to  lose  their  present  status  In  the 
hierarchy  of  the  virtues.  There  will  be  a 
noticeable  dearth  of  hiding  places  for  those 
professing  belief  either  In  their  religion  or 
the  American  Constitution. 

An  education  In  the  facts  of  life  and  his- 
tory is  In  store  for  those  pained  by  the 
messy  contradictions  buUt  Into  the  Negro 
passion.  Those  bewildered  at  the  Negro  up- 
rising ("after  all,  they  had  made  a  lot  of 
progreos")  may  learn  that  this  Is  one  ot 
the  eternal  lessons  from  past  rebellions 
against  o^jpresalon.  It  Is  not  when  the  op- 
pression Is  most  complete  that  these  revolu- 
tions begin  to  revolve,  but  when  concessions 
are  given,  hopes  are  bom,  Ught  Is  glimpsed 
at  the  end  of  the  dark  tunnel.  It  Is  when 
an  oppressed  people  feels  close  to  its  goal, 
not  far  off  from  It,  that  their  action  be- 
comes frenetic. 

Tliose  who  are  cynical  or  upset  by  the 
moral  duality  in  the  Negro  phenomen,  by 
the  spectacle  of  lofty  courage  and  self-sacri- 
fice anK>ng  tiie  Negro  leaders,  side  by  side 
with  the  spectacle  of  spreading  crime  and 
moral  squalor  in  the  slum-bound  masses 
ot  tije  Negro  poor,  may  learn  that  the  first 
U  a  direct  reflectloii  of  the  second.  Its  natural, 
not  Its  unnatural  partner.  Desperation,  like 
war.  ennoble*  some  among  lU  victims  and 
debases  others  No  true  people's  revoluUon 
was  ever  neat,  clean  or  devoid  of  sad  anom- 

aliee. 

If  the  Negro  passion  of  today  Is  not  a  true 
peoples  revolution.  It  Is  as  close  to  one  as 
we  have  ever  known  In  our  land. 


Retalts    of    the    First   Arkansas    District 
Poll  on  VarioDi  Issoei 


BOHKSnC  PR0GKAM8 

Do  yoo  Isvor  or  oppose— 

(1)  Domrcsttc  Peaoe  CorpeT 

(2)  Armed  servtoM  pay  increase? -. 

(5)  P«d«ral  aid  to  assist  cities  to  establl.sh  and  operate  mass  transit  systemSr.. 

(4)  Tai  reduction  If  coupled  with  equal  reduction  In  Federal  spendlngT 

«)  An  Increase  In  the  national  debt  limit  above  the  present  $308,000,000,000  to  finance 

the  proposed  tai  reduction  and  additional  costs  of  tbe  Federal  OovemmentT.. 

(6)  Compulsory  medical  care  ior  aged  citizcus  tied  to  social  security? 

(7)  Federal  aid  lor  public  .viioolsT 

(8)  Tai  credits  to  parents  for  college  tuition  costs? 

(9)  Spending  vast  stuns  of  money  to  be  the  first  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon? 

(10)  President  Kennedy's  handling  of  tbe  Office  of  Chief  Executive? 

rOKXIGK  PKOGKAMS 

Do  you  fsvor  or  oppose— 

(1)  BipsDSton  of  iorel^  Peace  Corps? - - 

(a)  Full  support  of  United  NaUons? — 

(3)  Maintaining  of  foreign  aid  program  at  about  present  level? . 

U)  Substantial  or  slzab^  reduction  in  foreign  aid? — « 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  peo- 
ple have  an  eye  on  Washintx)n  This  Is 
Indicated  by  the  increased  participation 
In  the  survey  taken  in  the  10-county 
eastern  Arkansas  district  on  significant 
issues  confronting  Congress. 

There  was  a  17  percent  questionnaire 
return  as  against  14  percent  in  the  dis- 
trict in  1962. 

Many  comments  were  added  by  penned 
views  or  separate  letter  dealing  with  the 
subjects  covered.  The  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  aided  the  effort. 

The  questions  asked  and  replies  re- 
ceived in  percentages  follow: 
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Agriculture  at  the  Washington  LctcI 

ELXTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1963 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Robert  M.  Koch,  president.  National 
Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  before  the 
Cleveland  Farmers'  Club.  Af&liate. 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  May 
10,  1963: 

ACBICULTtTKE  AT  THK  WASHINGTON  LeVIL 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportvinlty 
to  visit  with  you  this  afternoon  about  the 
topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me — 
"Agriculture  at  the  Washington  Level." 

May  I  begin  by  supplementing  the  mate- 
rial already  sent  you  about  me.  Not  so 
much  that  you  are  necessarily  Interested  in 
me.  but. rather  to  help  you  evaluate  some 
of  my  comments.  After  my  Initial  train- 
ing and  experience  In  several  agricultural 
fields,  I  became  affiliated  with  what  we  com- 
monly call  a  "trade  association  "  I  ctir- 
rently  represent  over  550  limestone  produc- 
ers and,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  It  Is  a  very 
able  member  of  our  executive  committee. 
Bob  Bemls.  o*  your  city,  who  is  responsible 
for  my  being  here  today. 

While  our  members  are  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  Nation's  highway  program,  and 
while  we  service  them  in  this  area  as  well  as 
In  the  field  of  taxation  and  other  areas  of 
interest  to  American  businessmen,  I  am.  of 
.covirse.  not  going  to  discuss  these  subjects 
this  afternoon. 

During  the  course  of  my  work.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  travel  all  over  this  Nation  of 
ours  iind  come  In  contact  with  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  In  all  of  our  States.  Prac- 
tically everyone  realizes  that  agriculture  is 
in  trouble.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  In  this  Nation 
today  feel  that  it  because  of  the  "meddling 
of  Washington"  In  the  fanners'  business  that 
we  are  having  these  difBcultles.  And,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  majority  of  people  In 
this  Nation  feel  that  the  quicker  the  Wash- 
ington officials  turn  the  agricultural  busi- 
ness over  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation — and, 
as  they  say  "leave  them  alone"— some  sense 
can  t)e  made  out  of  a  chaotic  condition. 
Furthermore,  many  feel  this  would  save  the 
taxpayer  literally  billions  of  dcrflars. 

Of  course,  nothing  oould  be  further  from 
the   tratli.     If  Washington  should   abdicate 


Its  responsibility  to  the  American  farmer  to- 
morrow, I  am  sure  everyone  In  this  room 
realizes  that  the  depression  of  the  early  thir- 
ties wovUd  seem  like  a  mild  dip,  compared  to 
what  would  haK>en  U  the  farmers  were 
turned  Into  the  marketplace  for  the  answer 
to  the  present  problecn. 

So  much  has  been  said 'and  reported  about 
the  very  few  number  of  farmers  needed  today 
to  produce  the  food  and  fiber  we  need  that 
the  majority  of  the  people,  with  whom  I 
come  in  contact,  have  the  impression  that 
agriculture  U  a  very  small  part  of  our  econ- 
omy. Do  you  realise  that  the  agricultural 
materials  produced  in  this  country  last  year 
gTX»sed  »20  bUlion?  Mineral  materials 
grossed  another  »20  billion.  And  all  other 
materials  added  up  to  $5  billion.  IX  the 
value  of  pasture  were  added  in  and  if  the  fin- 
ished value  of  livestock,  rather  than  the  feed 
value,  were  tised,  agrtcvUture  would  clearly 
be  in  the  lead. 

0\ir  Nation's  fanners  are  the  largest  con- 
stuners  of  steel,  the  largest  consumers  of 
rubber  and  I  oould  go  on  with  a  great  many 
other  Itejxis. 

Today  the  average  American  farmer  pro- 
duces enough  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and 
clothe  27  other  persons.  Seven  years  ago  1 
farmer  could  provide  for  20  persons.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  ratio  was  1  farmer  to  11  per- 
sons. As  Secretary  Freeman  has  so  a^jUy  put 
It,  this  Is  the  outstanding  success  story  of 
the  American  economy.  One  fanner  today 
In  1  hour  can  produce  what  four  farmers 
could  produce  In  the  same  time  shortly  after 
World  War  I.  The  same  fanr»er  Increased  his 
productivity  three  times  as  fast  as  the  worker 
In  Industry  between  1947  and  1958. 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  people  who  are 
only  8  percent  of  our  work  force,  providing 
for  92  percent  who  engage  In  other  activities. 
In  Europe  26  to  30  percent  of  the  working 
people  are  farmers.  In  Russia  45  percent  of 
the  people  work  on  the  farms  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  and  fiber. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  American 
consumer?  The  average  American  consiuner 
wUl  uae  only  19  percent  of  his  earnings  to 
buy  food.  This  is  the  lowest  figure  at  any 
time  in  our  history  and  lower  than  any 
other  Nation.  Just  10  years  ago  food  ac- 
counted for  over  23  percent  of  the  average 
family  Income.  Putting  It  another  way.  the 
average  factory  wcwker  can  today  purchase 
his  monthly  food  needs  with  Just  37  hours 
of  work.  Ten  years  ago  It  toe*  61  hours  of 
work  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of  food. 
ShorUy  after  World  War  n.  the  worker  had 
to  put  In  «1  hours  for  the  same  monthly 
food  basket.  In  moet  other  nations  in  the 
world  food  costs  take  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  average  worker's  wage.  And  In  some  na- 
tions, as  you  know,  food  coats  are  so  great 
that  they  leave  very  little  income  for  the 
family  to  apend.    In  fact  two-thirds  of  the 
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worlds  population  wUl   »o  to  bed   tonight 

hurujry 

Iier«  we  b»v«  on©  of  the  greatest  •ucceee 
•torlee  oT  the  worldB  hUtorr.  And  yet,  what 
U  ttom  rtAtu*  of  the  men  who  h»ve  brought 
thla  about?  Do  we  look  up  to  theee  men  for 
the  efficiency  they  have  developed?  EK**'  O"^ 
economy  provide  them  with  their  rightful 
ahare  of  net  worth?  I  am  sure  you  all  know 
the  anawer.  In  my  opinion  no  group  In 
America  U  more  maligned  than  the  farmer* 
are  today.  Mort  people  conalder  that  they 
are  .ubaldlaed  by  aU  the  rert  of  u«  That 
they  run  to  the  Government  foe  help  In  run- 
ning their  bualneea.  when  In  reality  they 
ought  to  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  and 
■top  taking  Government  check*.  There  la 
little  Justice  m  agricultural  workers  reclvlng 
lees  than  83  cent*  and  hour  whUe  factory 
workers  avera  •2.29  and  tho«5  working  In  the 
food  marketing  field  average  W.U. 

It  U  mtereaUng  to  note  that  If  the  coet  of 
food  had  increased  as  much  aa  the  overall 
coat  of  living  during  the  1950s,  the  house- 
wife would  pay  over  HIT  foe  tl  00  worth  of 
food  today  Therefore,  by  taking  leae  for 
his  time  and  Investment  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  the  farmer  is  actually 
siilwlrtlllnff  the  cooaumera  rather  than  being 
iUlJillHwil  aa  the  general  public  feels. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  aa  to  how  we  got 
into  thU  predicament  atd  some  poaalblUUea 
for  how  we  might  get  out  of  It.     My  staff 
and    I    have    been    contacting    Congressmen 
concerning     the     agricultural     conservation 
program     This,  In  case  you  don't  know,  la  a 
program  that  waa  lnaug\irated  In   1938  and 
U  a  partnership  arrangement  where  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  farmer  both  put  up  50  per- 
cent of  the  coat  o*  long-range  conservation 
pracUcea  to  Inaure  the  oonaervatlon  of  our 
soil  and  water  resources  of  this  Nation.     So 
far    we  have  seen  368  of  the  435  Congress- 
men     Aa  you  know,  there  are  all  shades  at 
Tlewa  in  both  parties.     Aa  we  vlalt.  we.  of 
courae.  cover  many  other  areaa  besides  the 
particular  one  we  are  there  to  discuss.    I  can 
MBiu-e  you  that  every  single  Congressman  U 
most  anxloua  to  have  our  so-called  agricul- 
tural problem  solved.    I  can  also  assure  you 
that  If  anyone  had  a  foolproo*  plan.  It  would 
be    adopted    literally    tomorrow      Unfortu- 
nately. It  la  most  comple*.     And  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  our  democratic  processes  In  thla 
couzytry  at  ualng  compromlaes  instead  o*  tak- 
ing drastle  action  has  complicated  the  prob- 
lem.   I  hope  I  am  not  misunderstood— I  am 
not  adTocatln«  we  abandon  democratic  proc- 
ooBfrn.  but  merely  want  to  point  up  they  have 
contributed   to    this    particular   problem   at 
this  time. 

Aa  long  as  we  have  over  three  million  Indi- 
vidual    farmers     who    consider     themselves 
rugged   individualists   who  dedde  how   and 
wbat  they  are  going  to  grow;  as  long  as  crops 
put  In  In  the  spring  cannot  be  cut  back  half- 
jray  In  the  summer  (as  a  businessman  would 
close  do-yn  his  factory) .  as  long  as  cowa  are 
milked  two  and  three  Umea  a  day  regardless 
of  what  the  demand  is  for  their  product,  as 
long  as  animals  go  on  eating  the  food  In  their 
feed  loui  and  pastures  385  days  a  year;  and 
as  long  tJB  our  agricultural  colleges  and  tech- 
nicians have  developed  the  technical  know- 
how  to  make  our  farmers  the  most  proficient 
In  the  world  so  that  they  are  able  to  produce 
more  than  we  can  possibly  use,  the  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  community  will  be  In  constant  dlffl- 
eulty — unless  we  have  some  controls.    When 
supply  and  demand  seta  the  price  and  when 
the  supply  Is  In  excess  of  the  demand,  ob- 
viously, the  price  la  always  going  to  be  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  as  three  million 
farmers  attempt  to  salvage  somethinffrotn 
their  year's  work  out  at  crops  and  product 
which    they   have    several    months*,    tf   not 
years',  effort  In. 

Do  you  remember  back  In  1932  and  1933 
when  com  waa  36  centa  a  bushel?  Up  tn 
my  area  of  the  country,  milk  was  80  centa 
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a  hundred  and  tobacco  was  down  to  a  nickel 
a  pound.  Have  you  forgotten  that  J»iat  prior 
to  the  AAA  being  passed  the  farmers  In 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  some  other 
State*  lined  up  with  Bhot«uns  to  prerent 
the  serving  of  foreclosxire  paper*  by  the 
sheriffs?  Thla  condition  In  1933  was 
brought  about  by  overproduction.  Today, 
we  not  only  have  overproduction  but  alao 
we  have  tremendous  surpluses  built  up  over 
the  laat  decade  that  would  completely  ruin 
the  agricultural  community  and  those  who 
depend  on  It  If  Waahmgton  dropped  all  of 
lU  agricultural  programs. 

During  the  1960's.  the  policy  of  having  so- 
called  fiexlble  price  supporU  Instead  of  rigid 
price  supports  completely  failed.  For,  while 
It  paid  the  farmers  a  lesser  amount  per 
bushel,  this  policy  did  not  restrict  the  total 
produtclon  that  the  farmers  might  grow. 
The  feed  grain  carryover  rose  during  the  9 
yeara  from  838  million  bushels  to  a  peak  of 
3  billion  bushels  by  1961.  Wheat  carryover 
rose  from  250  million  bushels  In  1962  to  1.4 
billion  bushels  In  19«1. 

In  reply  to  Secretary  Freeman's  request, 
the  Congress  authorized  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram 2  years  ago  which  haa  materially 
helped  to  solve  part  of  our  present  problem. 
And,  In  my  view,  fortunately  passed  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  Just  thU  past 
month.        , 

In  the  laat  2  years,  the  Nation  s  stockpiles 
have  been  reduced  by  11  billion  busheU. 
ThU  Is  resulting  In  a  savlnga  of  •920.000  a 
day  In  storage  coats  alone.  On  May  21  there 
Is  to  be  a  vote  by  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
Nation  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
going  to  sharply  curUll  not  only  their  acre- 
age but  also  the  buahels  that  they  produce 
There  has  been  much  partisan  bickering 
over  this  -program  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  U  unalterably  opposed  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orange  and  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  several  other  organiza- 
tions are  supporting  It. 

Frankly,  In  view  of  the  situation  we  cur- 
rently have.  I  can't  understand  why  any- 
one much  as  we  dUUke  controls,  can  hon- 
estiy  think  or  say  that  there  U  any  other 
alternative  but  to  have  the  growers  of  these 
critical  commodities  adopt  measures  which 
win  put  their  house  in  order.  Otherwise.  I 
certainly  don't  see  why  they  should  expect 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  ball  them  out.  And 
yet.  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
says  that  If  thU  control  program  Is  voted 
down:  the  Congress  will  pass  a  reasonable 
program  with  reasonable  supports.  I  might 
add  that  there  are  some  In  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  a  great  many  Congress- 
men in  both  parties,  who  feel  that  If  the 
farmers  vote  down  this  program  to  put  their 
house  In  order,  they  should  be  granted  no 
support  at  all. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  Nation  have  been  operating 
under  a  very  tight  control  program  for  a 
number  of  yews.  These  strict  control  pro- 
grams require  a  e«%  percent  vote  of  the 
farmers  growing  the  oomnKxUty  to  approve 
It  before  they  are  put  Into  effect.  A  few 
yetua  ago  the  tobacco  growers  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  decided  that  they  wanted 
their  so-called  freedom  from  Government 
interference  and  voted  the  program  out. 
One  year  was  all  It  took.  They  now  vote  93 
to  97  percent  In  favor  of  this  program,  which 
requires  strict  acreage  control  and  atrict 
poundage  COTitrol  as  well.  This  program 
costs  the  taxpayer*  practically  nothing  and 
has  brought  carder  out  of  chaos  for  the  to- 
bcuxo  farmer. 

Let  me  point  out  that  tills  U  no  different 
than  Ford  or  General  Motors  Uylng  off  their 
men  and  closing  ttoelr  factories  when  there 
ta  no  longer  a  demand  for  their  car*.  And 
It  Is  no  different  than  the  oU  IndiMtry's  con- 
trol of  their  production.  In  Texas  there  Is 
a  commission  which  determines  how  many 
days  and  how  many  hour*  of  a  day  oil  can 


be  pumped  each  month.  No  one  expecU 
the  automobUe  Industry  or  the  oil  Industry 
to  operate  at  a  capacity  to  produce  20  per- 
cent more  than  we  need.  Why  should  the 
farmers? 

U  the  farmers  of  thU  Nation  are  to  re- 
ceive their  fair  share  of  what  they  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  wealth,  I  frankly  dont  see 
any  hope  for  Washington  getting  out  of  the 
agricultural  picture.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  do  a  better  Job  than  we  have  been 
doing  but  I  would  be  less  candid  If  I  Indi- 
cated that  It  would  be  In  the  forseeable 
future.  Until  our  legislator*  of  both  parties 
can  put  aside  their  political  differences  and 
get  together  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  I 
think  we  are  going  to  continue  to  muddle 
along.  I  have  a  distinct  impression,  how- 
ever, as  I  Indicated  earlier,  that  the  un- 
usually high  costs  of  the  exceasee  of  the  last 
decade  are  going  to  force  drastic  action  within 
the  next  decade. 

Now  It  would  be  very  easy,  because  of  our 
agricultural  problems,  to  commit  the  same 
error  which  most  other  nations  have  made 
down  through  the  ages,  and  that  U  to  neglect 
to  take  care  of  our  soil  and  water  resources 
which  are  so  essential  to  any  civilization. 
With  the  average  farmer  concerned  primarily 
with  the  maintaining  and  educating  of  his 
family,  and  with  falling  or  inadequate  In- 
come. It  Is  Inevitable  that  he  will  neglect 
conservation  practices. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlcxUture.  Clifford  Hope.  Re- 
publican, of  Kansaa,  said.  "The  people  of 
China  2.000  years  ago  knew  much  of  what 
we  know  about  methods  of  stopping  soil 
erosion,  and  yet  much  of  the  best  land  of 
China  has  washed  Into  the  sea.  If  there  Is 
one  lesson  that  comes  down  to  us  through 
the  pages  of  history.  It  U  that  the  nation 
which  neglecU  Its  soil  and  water  resources 
will  die.  and  that  the  fall  of  nations  in  the 
past  has  been  due  more  to  erosion  than  to 
war.  more  to  loss  of  soil  fertility  than  to 
loss  of  batUea." 

Mr.  Hope  and  many  other  far-seeing  Con- 
gressmen of  both  parties  brought  about  the 
passage  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  In  1936.  This  act  provides 
for  developing  and  coordinating  a  partner- 
ship basis  from  the  county.  State,  and  na- 
tional levels,  between  farmer*  and  their  Gov- 
ernment, to  conserve  these  two  great  natural 
resources,  soil  and  water.  These  programs 
are  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Nation  has 
an  obligation  to  preserve  and  build  up  our 
soils  so  that  future  generations  may  be  able 
to  provide  for  themselves  This  was  a  re- 
versal ot  the  philosophy  which,  of  course, 
had  made  this  country  great.  Aa  our  new 
frontiers  opened,  we  exploited  the  greatest 
natural  resources  any  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  had  the  good  fort\me  to  be  blessed 
with. 

While  the  surpluses  of  our  present  period 
tend  to  cloud  the  long-range  picture,  more 
and  more  of  us  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
so-called  population  explosion.  Our  Nation 
had  180  million  people  In  1960,  and  by  1980 
we  will  have  245  million  mouths  to  feed.  In 
the  year  2000,  there  will  be  over  330  million 
people  in  theee  United  States. 

In  my  opinion,  without  the  leadership 
from  Waahlngton,  thla  Nation  would  not 
have  embtirked  on  the  great  conservation 
programs  of  the  last  quarter-century  which 
have  reversed  the  trend  that  had  become  so 
thoroughly  established  up  to  that  time,  of 
primarily  exploiting  our  soils  without  putting 
back  any  of  the  things  necessary  to  conserve 
their  fertility. 

I  would  like  to  further  add  that,  while  we 
have  been  doing  this  conservation  Job,  we 
have  been  taking  acres  out  of  production  to 
put  them  In  soil  conserving  crops  and  thus 
partially  alleviate  our  overproduction.  As  I 
indicated  before,  U  Is  going  to  take  more 
drastic  action  than  that  available  under  our 
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conservation  programs  to  solve  the  overpro- 
duction problem. 

The  Industry  which  I  azn  privileged  to 
represent  makes  a  major  contribution  to 
these  conservation  programs.  Agricultural 
limestone  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  our  most  Important  soU  con- 
serving crops,  clovers  and  alfalfas.  'While 
It  Is  preparing  the  soil  for  the  proper  con- 
ditions for  optlmimi  growth  of  these  crops. 
It  Is  also  getting  Into  the  soU  and  Into  these 
crops  the  most  important  single  element 
to  all  life,  namely,  calcium.  During  the  26 
years  of  this  program,  about  a  half  a  bUllon 
tons  of  agricultural  UnUng  matertal  have 
been  applied  to  the  Nation's  soils.  Prior 
to  that  time.  Instead  of  the  present  22  mil- 
lion ton  annual  average,  the  Nation  was 
using  from  1  to  3  million  tons  a  year.  There 
are  comparable  figures  for  all  other  con- 
servation practices  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  each  State  by  a  committee  under 
the  leadership  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
In  the  respective  States. 

I  want  to  stress  a«aln  that  thla  world 
renowned  record  of  conservation  accomplish- 
ments has  been  brought  about  through  a 
partnership  program  whereby  the  farmer 
and  the  Government  match  dollars,  and  the 
farmer  adds  his  labor  and  equipment.  While 
tliwe  are  considered  agricultural  subsidies 
In  the  mind  of  the  average  consumer,  the 
benefits  accrue  to  the  Nation  In  better  soils 
and  to  the  consumers  In  better  quality  of 
food.  When  we  go  beck  to  the  percent  ot 
our  population,  8  percent  on  the  farms  and 
93  percent  off  the  farms,  we  can  readily  see 
that  thla  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  U 
benefiting  92  percent  of  our  people,  who 
do  not  live  on  farms. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  very  Im- 
portant byproduct  of  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program  practice  of  liming.  All 
of  us  are  more  and  more  aware  In  this  day 
and  a«e  of  atomic  fallout.  While  we  stUl 
have  a  lot  to  learn  about  how  much  toler- 
ance the  human  body  can  build  up  to  stron- 
tium 90,  we  do  know  that  heavy  doses  of 
It  affect  our  bodies  and  that  It  also  affects 
the  genes  which  we  pass  on  to  our  children, 
after  It  reaches  certain  levels  In  our  bodies. 
WhUe  we  are  In  no  danger  yet.  we  do  know 
that  more  and  more  ot  this  insidious  ele- 
ment, strontium  90.  U  finding  lts.way  into 
our  food,  and  eventually  Into  us,  from  fall- 
out which  lands  cm  our  soUa. 

It  was  right  here  In  your  State  at  your 
Agricultural  College  at  Wooetcr,  that  a  team 
of  scientists,  working  under  a  grant  from 
the  Atcanlc  Energy  Oommlsslon.  ascertained 
that  the  proper  liming  of  soils  materially 
reduces  the  strontium  90  whiah  our  plants 
pick  up  and  which  eventually  geU  into  us 
through  the  food  that  we  eat. 

CUclum  and  strontium  90  are  very  similar 
atomically.    Happily  for  us,  the  plants  prefer 
calcium    to   strontium   90   when    calcium   U 
available  In  the  soU.    These  scientists  proved 
through  their  experiments  that  adequately 
limed    soil    produced    crops    which    had    «0 
percent  lees  strontium  90  In  them  tlian  the 
crops   which  were  grown   on  \mllmed   soUs. 
consequently,   while   the    agricultural    con- 
servation   program    has    been    encouraging 
farmers  to  \ise  agricultural  limestone  to  es- 
tablish sound  soil  conservation  practices,  we 
hare  this  most  significant   byproduct,  that 
all  these  soils  In  the  humid  area  which  have 
been  adequately  treated  with  liming  mate- 
rial are  producing  crops  which  contain  60 
percent  leas  strontium  90  than  they  would 
have  had  If  thla  luOf-blllion  tons  of  lime- 
stone  had  not  been  utillaed  over  the   last 
quarter  of  a  century.     I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  conducting  of  tills 
type  of  a  national  conservation  program  la  a 
proper  function  of  the  Federal  Goremment 
which,  as  Unooln  said,  "should  exist  to  do 
those  things  for   the   people  erf  out  Nation 
which  they  cannot  aocompUah  Individually. - 


Another  agricultural  program  which  has 
recently  Iseen  inaugurated  la  the  rural  areas 
development  program.  As  you  know  from 
the  notice  aiiout  this  meeting,  it  Is  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  oti  ttie  National  Advlaory  Com- 
mittee for  this  program.  It  Is  the  aim  of  tJie 
rural  areas  development  program  to  help 
rural  areas  solve  some  of  their  economic 
problems,  much  as  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram haa  done  In  the  cities.  While  a  great 
many  people  think  that  our  agricultural 
problems  can  be  solved  by  moving  farmers 
off  the  farms.  I  am  siire  all  of  you  realize 
this  woxild  result  primarily  In  Increasing  our 
unemployment  situation  In  the  cities.  One 
of  the  big  imtapped  resources  In  our  Nation 
Is  the  providing  of  recrealtlonal  facilities  for 
our  rapidly  expanding  population.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  In  the  last  year  In 
this  area,  and  plans  are  rapidly  going  for- 
ward on  many  other  projects,  some  Individ- 
ually controlled  and  some  under  the  control 
of  communities. 

In  closing,  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  I 
feel  rather  strongly  that  all  of  us  In  this 
Nation  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
farmers  who  have  provided  us  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  In  the  world  at  the 
lowest  relative  coet.  Instead  of  being  sharply 
critical  of  him  and  his  problems,  which  his 
abundance  has  provided,  we  who  benefit  dally 
from  his  plentiful  production  and  efficiency 
need  to  see  that  he  gets  a  fair  return  for 
his  labors.  He  should  have  as  good  ari  eco- 
nomic opportunity  as  the  other  parts  of  our 
national  economy.  While  I  don't  want  to 
say  It  can  pever  be  done.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion the  agricultural  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy can  never  be  pnt  In  cwder  nor  main- 
tained .there  without  strong  leadership  from 
our  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  want  to  stress  however,  that  I  do 
not  mean  dictation  from  Washington,  but 
merely  that  the  mechanics  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  the  farmers,  through  their  duly 
elected  county  and  community  committee- 
men can  have  a  strong  voice  in  developing 
national  farm  policies. 


at  autumn  time  and  the  smile  of  a  harvest 
mcxMi. 

He's  the  meat  and  potatoes  erf  a  n&tion, 
the  ham  and  eggs  on  the  menu  at  a  restau- 
rant. He's  Hallowe'en  pximpklns  and  cold 
watermelons  at  a  Foxirth  of  July  picnic,  and 
the  txxrkey  and  yams  on  a  Ttianksglvlng  Day 
dinner  table. 

He's  a  gambler.  He  throws  his  seed  like 
dice  on  a  giant  gan^ibllng  table  of  land.  He 
bets  his  mizscle  and  his  know-how  on  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  turn  of  a  rainf  cloud. 
Sometimes  he  wins,  sometimes  he  loees. 

His  hands  toU  the  chvirch  bells  on  Sun- 
days. He  ImlldB  schools  and  lives  by  the 
code  of  the  land  and  never  refuses  a  helping 
hand  to  friends  or  stranger. 

He's  America's  best  customer  and  the 
world's  most  constant  hope.    He's  a  farmer. 


What  Is  a  Farmer? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
are  any  Members  of  the  Congress  seeking 
to  learn  what  a  farmer  really  is.  they 
will  find  It  In  the  following  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  In  the  Joumal- 
Pree  Press,  of  Osage  City,  Kans. 
What  Is  a  Fapicer? 

He's  a  big  man;  he's  a  small  maru  he's  a 
laughing,  working  tall  man.  He  comes  In 
all  assorted  shapes  and  sizes.  He's  happy, 
sad.  wide,  and  lean. 

He's  tomorrow's  breakfast  with  a  grin  <m 
his  face.     He's  the  Nation's  breadbasket. 

He  wakes  at  dawn  to  feed  the  world.  He 
holds  the  earth  in  hU  hands  and  livea  by 
the  sun  and  the  rain. 

He's  America  riding  a  tractcH-,  democracy 
wearing  a  hat.  He  Is  freedom  holding  a  hoe. 
He's  the  future  of  the  world  in  a  pair  of  Wue 
overalls. 

He's  a  day  lal>orer  and  capitalist,  handy- 
man €ind  boss,  toolmaker.  mechanic,  weather 
forecaster,  and  good  neighbor. 

He  likes  the  smell  of  alfalfa  fields  and  the 
aound  of  cattie  In  the  meadow.  He  Ukes 
the  breath  of  air  filtered  through  growing 
fields.     He   likes   the   look  ot  earn  ahxKk* 


Tax  Relief  To  Stimalate  Higher  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  us  in  Congress  are  cosponsoring  legis- 
lation to  give  tax  relief  to  those  who  are 
putting  themselves  through  college  or 
who  are  underwriting  the  costs  of  higher 
education  for  our  young  people.  This  is 
an  area  in  which  I  feel  the  Congress 
should  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  mounting  costs  of  education  are 
presenting  serious  handicaps  to  many  of 
our  young  people  who  are  finding  a  col- 
lege education  necessary  In  order  to  con- 
tribute their  full  potential  to  scxiiety. 

In  this  regard  I  feel  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Mr.  C.  Gardner  Shaw  of  Pullman, 
Wash.  Mr.  Shaw  makes  some  excellent 
points  with  regard  to  taxatiOTi  and  higher 
education  and  I  feel  his  views  merit  con- 
sideration. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Shaw's  letter  is  as 
follows: 

PxjixJCAN,  Wash.,  March  20,  1963. 
Oongreeswoman  Cathirinx  Mat, 
House  Office  Building 
Waahingtom,  DC. 

Dkas  OoNGREsswoicAir  Mat:  Examination 
of  your  files  wUl  Indicate  that  I  am  not  one 
addicted  to  writing  to  my  Senator  or  Oon- 
greeswocnan  at  every  whim.  However,  one 
aspect  o*  our  current  tax  stxucture  as  It 
relates  to  higher  education  concerns  me 
deeply.  Tax  reduction  Is  now  a  matter  of 
consideration;  the  relationships  between 
taxes  and  higher  education  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Iliere  are  available,  from  varlo\is  Federal 
agencies,  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  fel- 
lowships for  outstanding  students.  The 
stipends  these  fellowships  provide  vary,  but 
in  general  range  from  $1300  to  »3,000  per 
year.  From  the  size  ot  these  grants.  It  can 
only  be  concluded  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reoognUes  It  costs  a  student  approxi- 
mately $3,000  per  year  to  attain  education 
at    either    the    undergraduate    or    graduate 

lerel. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  by-no-means  hy- 
pothetical sltxiatlon.  Two  applioanU  ai  al- 
most equal  ability  and  potential  apply  for  a 
fellowship.  After  careful  consideration,  one 
receives  a  feUowshlp,  the  other  does  not. 
Unless  this  Nation  becomes  far  more  social - 
totte  than  It  li  at  present,  the  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  cannot  provide  more  th&n  %  Binall 
fraction  of  the  worthy  applicant*  wttli 
fellowahips. 

Our  two  oandldatea  may  be  to  olosely 
matched  that  there  U  no  ■atlafactory  tjaale 
for  selection  betveen  them.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  failure  by  one  of  those  lupportlnt 
one  candidate  to  do  him  full  Justice,  the 
poorer  of  the  two  candidates  may  actually 
rvoelYe  the  fellowship. 

The  unsuccessful  candidate,  not  to  be  de- 
terred (rom  his  goal,  applies  for.  and  recelvee 
an  MBlstantshlp  for  which  he  must  perform 
—  ileas.  Or  he  takes  any  Job  available  so 
that  he  may  continue  his  education.  On 
any  Income  he  earns,  (over  tdOO  per  year) 
he  must  pay  taxes,  unless  he  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  an  asslstantahlp  at  an  In- 
stitution that  Ignores  the  strictest  Interpre- 
tation of  the  definition  at  "Income." 
Washington  State  University  does  not.  but 
others  do.  Thus,  one  Indlvldu^  seeking  an 
education  ends  up  supporting  another  with 
the  same  goal  who  Is  receiving  a  "free  ride" 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

One  cannot  legislate  out  of  existence  all 
possible  Inequities.  However,  a  most  logical 
step  which  would  g<3  far  to  eliminate  this 
existing  Inequity  and  simultaneously  support 
higher  education,  without  subsidies,  would 
be  to  recognize  that  It  does  cost  $2,000  per 
year  to  attend  college  and  grant  to  any  In- 
dividual, whatever  the  source  of  his  Income, 
a  tax  exemption  of  92.000  per  year.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  urge  that  even  If  good  old 
dad  Is  footing  the  bill  for  his  offspring's 
college  education,  dad  should  get  this  ex- 
emption. 

The  present  $600  tax  exemption  per  per- 
son Is  totally  unrealistic,  on  any  basis. 

A  special  tax  exemption  for  any  Individual 
■eeklng  higher  education,  in  my  opinion 
would  do  far  more  to  support  the  educational 
goals  of  this  country  than  would  doubling 
the  number  of  Federal  fellowships.  Further- 
more. It  would  be  much  more  In  keeping 
with  the  philosophy  of  rewarding  Individual 
Initiative,  rather  than  penalizing  the  latter, 
as  our  present  tax  structure  does,  both  In 
this  regard  and  othem. 

Special  exemptions  as  herein  proposed  are 
nothing  new.     Those  over  66  and  those  with 
certain  Infirmities  already  receive  double  the 
normal  exemption. 
Sln<;erely, 

C.  Oaxdnxx  Shaw. 


Maryiaiid  School  Yearbook,  Newspaper, 
and  Mafaxiae  Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Nir,  LANKPORD.  Bi£r.  Speaker.  It 
Kives  me  great  pleasiire  to  announce 
that  three  schools  located  in  the  Fifth 
Con«rTe68ional  District  of  Maryland,  won 
top  awards  at  the  17th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Maryland  Scholastic  Press 
Advisers  Association  on  May  11,  1963. 

Andover  Junior-Senior  High  of  Lin- 
thicum.  Md.,  was  awarded  a  plaque  and 
trophy  for  being  rated  the  best  junior- 
senior  high  school  paper  in  Maryland 
This,  I  believe,  is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment since  their  publication.  "The  Ar- 
row." is  not  yet  2  years  old. 

Olen  Burnie  High  School  took  two 
first  place  awards,  which  Included  th« 


best  yearbook  in  the  State  for  their  pub- 
lication, "Le  Souvenir,"  and  the  "Olen 
Bumian"  was  rated  the  best  newspaper 
in  the  State.  Among  magazines,  their 
"Impressions"  placed  fifth  In  the  State. 
Annapolis  Senior  High  won  third  place 
for  its  newspaper.  "Tally  Ho." 

My  sincere  congratulations  for  a  job 
well  done  goes  to  these  fine  schools  in 
Maryland. 

Jeers  and  the  Red,  White,  and  Bine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JXmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  from  the 
Washington  E>ally  News  of  May  2.  1963. 
It  refers  to  a  constituent,  Vincent  C. 
Baron,  of  Wayne.  N.J.  I  am  proud  to 
have  a  citizen  like  Vincent  Baron  io  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent. 

The  article  follows: 
Daivcxs  Wouldn't  Be  Fimgceo  Down 
(By  Julian  Morrison) 

Among  visitors  in  Washington  Tuesday 
were  the  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  Vincent  C.  Baron,  of  Wayne,  N.J. 

For  the  Duchess,  flags  were  dlsplkyed — 
United  States,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Dis- 
trict's— from  light  poles  on  Constitution 
Avenue  and  Memorial  Bridge. 

oanriNos 

Mr  Baron  was  simply  by  the  high  late- 
afternoon  winds. 

Mr.  Baron  Is  an  engineer  who  deals  in 
statistics  and  he's  In  town  trying  to  land 
a  Job  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
having  a  reunion  with  his  brother,  BUI,  in 
Arlington. 

He  was  on  his  way  back  to  his  brother's 
house  from  town  about  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon rush  hour  and  by  the  time  he  got  half 
way  across  Memorial  Bridge  he  was  probably 
the  nuuldest  man  In  Washington. 

"I  was  driving  o^er  the  bridge  when  the 
wind  blew  one  of  the  American  flags  off  the 
pole  and  onto  the  car  In  front  of  me.  The 
driver  slowed  down  until  it  fell  off.  He  kept 
going." 

Mr.  Baron  stopped  his  car,  and  got  out  to 
pick  up  the  flag.  Motorists  belxlnd  him  "be- 
gan honking  their  horns  and  Jeering  at  me. 
Can  you  imagine?  Jeering  at  a  man  who's 
picking  up  bis  country's  flag." 

ruxDx 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  like  one  of  those 
professional  flag-waving  patriots,  but  It  got 
me.  Well.  I  drove  on  and  before  I  got  to  the 
other  side  I  noticed  five  more  flags  down  and 
everytjody  Just  driving  right  over  them." 

Mr  Baron  pulled  off  onto  the  grass  at  the 
end  oi  the  bridge  and  counted.  A  half-hour 
went  by.  So  did  600  cars  by  his  count  and 
nobody  bothered  to  retrieve  a  single  flag. 

Mr.  Baron  did. 

Then  he  went  to  his  brother's  house  and 
wrote  the  Washington  Dally  News  a  letter. 
Yesterday,  he  brought  us  the  flags. 

His  letter  says.  In  part: 

"It  seems  to  ms  that  some  at  us  have  lost 
track  ot  the  numerous  snaU  prerequisites 
which  form,  or  are  supposed  to  b«  the  foun- 
dation for  the  honorable  success  of  our 
prodigious  efforts. 

"I  speak  with  great  concern  when  I  ask 
who,  among  the  hundreds  passing  over  these 
flags,  felt  dutybound  to  pick  up  their  flag? 


Or  who  felt  that  perhaps  the  EKichese  of  Lux- 
embourg might  be  travelling  over  the  bridge 
at  this  precise  time  and  see  one  of  her  own 
flags  being  run  over  by  nonsensltlve 
motorists? 

"Making  an  Issue  out  of  a  small  and  Insig- 
nificant Incident  such  as  seeing  half  of 
Washington  passively  drive  over  perfectly 
visible  U.S.  flags  Is  not  really  Important— or 
Is  It?" 

That's  all  of  Mr.  Baron's  story  except  for 
one  final  "small  and  Insignificant  Incident." 

On  his  way  back  across  the  bridge  from 
our  oOlce  Mr.  Baron  saw  cars  driving  over 
four  more  flags.  He  stopped  to  pick  them  up. 
Drivers  behind  him  bonked  Impatiently. 


Profits   and   Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
every  passing  month  since  January  1961, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  Increas- 
ingly appreciative  of  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic commonsense  and  reliability 
which  characterized  their  Government 
during  the  administration  of  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower.  This  good  sense  w£is 
summed  up  in  a  speech  General  Elsen- 
hower delivered  l)efore  the  business 
council  on  October  20,  1962. 

Our  former  distinguished  colleague. 
Dr.  Walter  Judd.  of  Minnesota,  has  de- 
scril>ed  the  Eisenhower  remarks  this 
way: 

It  Is  not  new  doctrine  but  It  Is  true  doc- 
trine. It  must  be  said  over  and  over,  by 
everyone  and  on  every  occasion. 

Following  are  the  Eisenhower  remarks 
in  part: 

•    Pmorrrs  and  PoLmcs 

For  some  strange  reason  businessmen  and 
politics  have  long  seemed  to  be  something 
Uke  water  and  oil  In  their  Inability  to  com- 
bine. 

I  can  remember.  60  years  ago.  hearing  mer- 
chants In  my  little  town  saying  In  my  hear- 
ing. "Not  for  me — I  stay  away  from  politics." 
In  those  days,  my  conception  of  politics  com- 
prehended nothing  more  than  a  vague  under- 
standing that  membership  in  the  school 
board  or  the  town  councU  was  a  matter  of 
politics — so  my  eavesdropping  was  not  very 
enllghtlng.  But,  the  Implication  of  such  re- 
marks was  that,  though  It  might  be  respect- 
able and  c\istomary  to  acknowledge  member- 
ship In  a  political  party,  any  personal  con- 
tact with  the  affairs  of  politicians  would  cer- 
tainly be  disagreeable  and  possibly  con- 
taminating 

Though  we  frequently  express  our  awe- 
some recognition  of  the  vast  economic,  po- 
Utlcal.  sclentlflc.  and  social  changes  we  have 
Uved  through  In  the  past  half  centxiry  and 
recognize  the  resulting  penetration  of  gov- 
ernment Into  all  our  affairs — we  still  hear 
men  of  business  and  trade  say — "No  politics 
for  me." 

Such  men  are  not  always  rich,  nor  con- 
nected with  what  Is  called  "big  business." 
Within  the  week.  I  heard  an  Intelligent  farm 
hand  express  this  identical  thought.  Some 
of  this  attitude  Is  undoubtedly  Instinctive, 
but  some  resxilts  from  cold  calculation. 

More  than  one  buslnessouui  has  said  to 
me.  "I  cannot  afford  to  get  Into  politics.  In 
my  business  I  sell  to  members  of  all  parties." 
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To  this  I  invariably  retort.  "Tou  had  bet- 
ter get  into  politics,  or  you  may  not  be  sell- 
ing to  anyone." 

In  iislng  the  term  "businessman,"  I  mean 
to  Include  not  only  those  who  own  or  man- 
age productive  Institutions,  but  advisers, 
consultants,  scholars,  and  professional  men 
and  women  who  participate  In  American  en- 
terprise. 

When  the  lOth  was  giving  way  to  the  20th 
century,  there  may  have  been  some  excuse 
for  this  reluctance  to  take  an  active  part 
In  the  Nation's  political  life:  Secondary  and 
higher  education  was  then  less  general  than 
now;  life  and  our  economy  were  less  com- 
plex; we  were  not  yet  familiar  with  the  hu- 
man and  social  problems  growing  out  of  mass 
production,  or  the  consequences  of  these  de- 
velopments In  bringing  government  Increas- 
ingly Into  our  dally  lives;  we  had  never 
beard  of  a  graduated  Income  tax;  we  hod 
not  yet  become  entangled  in  international 
situations  that,  later.  Involved  us  in  three 
major  wars  and  practically  forced  us  Into  a 
position  of  free  wcwld  leadership  against 
Communist  imperialism  and  in  promoting 
free  world  cooperation. 

AU  this  comfortable,  and  somewhat  naive. 
Isolation  from  political  realities  Is  now  gone; 
a  fact  we  must  clearly  realize. 

A  famous  Frenchman  once  said,  "War  has 
become  far  too  Important  to  entrxist  to  the 
generals." 

Today,  business,  I  think,  should  be  say- 
ing :  "Politics  have  become  far  too  Important 
to  entrust  to  the  politicians." 

I  believe  that  the  good  of  our  Nation  de- 
mands that  each  of  us — whatever  his  sta- 
tion or  calling — should  inform  himself  as 
well  as  possibly  concerning  the  political  and 
economic  facts  of  his  time  and  exercise  what- 
ever influence  he  can  bring  to  bear  to  pro- 
duce the  political  climate  In  which  he  wants 
to  Uve. 

This  is  a  personal  responsibUity. 

ThU  Is  the  meaning  of  a  government  by 
the  people. 

Politics  and  business  are  not  only  mixing 
today,  but  the  marriage  la  here  to  stay — 
there  Is  no  going  back  to  the  good  old  days 
of  bachelorhood. 

Moreover  If  the  business -political  marriage 
Is  not  to  share  the  fate  of  most  unions  of 
the  shotgun  variety — If  business  Is  Inter- 
ested in  making  the  association  endurable  If 
not  agreeable — it  has  got  to  discard  the 
remnants  of  Its  instinctive  "Politics  is  not 
for  me." 

I  am  thinking  of  the  alarming  Imbalance 
that  exists  between  fundamental  elements  in 
our  economy,  in  part  occasioned,  I  am  per- 
suaded, by  government — that  is,  by  political 
action. 

The  lack  of  militant  Interests  and  par- 
ticipation In  the  affairs  of  both  pcu-tles — 
at  all  government  levels — by  business  peo- 
ple IB,  I  am  sure,  at  least  partially  respon- 
sible for  this  situation. 

This,  In  turn,  results  In  all  kinds  of  patch- 
work expedient  and  theoretical  experimenta- 
tion In  a  costly  and  fruitless  effort  to  es- 
tablish an  artificial  equilibrium,  such  as  we 
sought  in  the  thirties. 

Now,  I  present  a  few  simple  facts  regard- 
ing o\ir  economy  merely  to  point  up  the  b«isls 
of  my  arguement  that  business  Is  not  suf- 
ficiently political. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  gross  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  substantially — 
from  347  billion  In  1952  It  is  now  reaching 
toward  the  650  billion  level. 

Personal  Income  and  wages  have  increased 
over  75  percent — but  profits  have  had  dlfll- 
culty  in  remaining  stationary. 

Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  at  the 
start  of  the  decade  profits  were  too  high 
In  relation  to  wages  and  national  product, 
convincing  proof  that  they  are  today  too  low 
Is  foiud  In  the  fact  that  the  Investment  out 
of  profits  In  ne^  capital  goods  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  expert  testimony,  woefully  short 


of  the  amount  needed  to  r^lace  obsolete 
with  efficient  plants  and  machines  and  to 
provide  for  needed  expansion  and  future 
growth. 

The  drag  In  plant  efficiency  has  been  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  work  rules  and  fringe 
provisions  in  contracts  that  unions  have 
won  from  a  sometimes  frustrated  manage- 
ment— a  development  that  I  suspect  will  one 
day  be  deeply  deplored  by  working  men 
themselves. 

Incidentally.  I've  noted  in  conferences, 
with  leaders  of  management  and  labor,  when 
both  were  present,  that  the  latter  group 
seems  far  more  single-minded  and  polit- 
ically motivated  than  the  former. 

There  may  be  some  significance  In  this 
observation. 

In  any  event,  businessmen  have  seemed  to 
me  to  be  difficult,  if  not  timid.  In  shouting 
from  the  housetops  some  of  the  obvious  facts 
detrimental  to  our  economic  life. 

All  of  us  should  be  preaching  the  basic 
truth  that  only  profits  can  provide  full  and 
profitable  employment.    Profits  make  Jobs. 

First,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  attitude 
of  so  many  people  Including  some  of  the  pro- 
fessorial group,  respecting  "profits." 

Some  seem  to  think  the  word  Is  so  wicked 
as  practically  to  deserve  elimination  from  the 
movies  and  television  becaiise  of  an  alleged 
Inunorality  of  profits,  as  &n  Incentive  to  work 
and  progress.  Demagogs  tell  working  men 
that  profits  merely  rob  labor  of  Its  Just  share 
of  earnings. 

Moreover,  far  too  many  of  us  inferentlally 
admit  the  validity  of  these  accusations  by 
failing  to  move  to  the  counterattack. 

Let  us  consider  first  what  profits  mean  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Oovernment  is  now  handling 
aggregate  annnal  expenditures  hovering 
around  the  $100-bllllon  mark,  a  sum  of  al- 
most Incredible  size,  with  the  great  bulk  of 
It  coming  from  taxes  on  profits  and  on  em- 
ployment Income. 

No  more  lethal  blow  could  be  dealt  to  Fed- 
eral revenues  than  to  permit  profits  and 
profitable  Income  to  diminish  seriously,  and 
f<M"  a  long  period. 

For  a  while  the  Nation  could  depend 
largely  on  deficit  spending. 

But  we  need  no  economist  to  tell  us  that 
such  a  practice,  long  continued,  can  have 
but  one  result — disastrous  deterioration  In 
the  value  of  ovir  ciirrency,  with  great  dis- 
location In  the  economy  and  In  our  Inter- 
national trade. 

Any  return  from  such  a  situation  would 
require  radical  measures,  probably  even  the 
destruction  of  any  freedom  whatsoever  in 
our  economy. 

Government  must  not  let  this  happen. 

Another  of  the  functions  of  profits  Is  to 
keep  the  productive  plant  up  to  date  and  ex- 
panding; American  production  must  be  so 
efficient  that  In  a  competitive  market  Its 
sales  will  be  so  voluminous  and  Its  profits  so 
sizable  that  (aside  from  satisfying  the  vora- 
cious and  insatiable  appetite  of  government 
for  pocket  money)  there  will  be  enough  over 
for  reinvesting  in  new  machinery  and  in 
needed  capital  goods. 

Barbara  Ward,  the  well-known  British 
commentator,  has  pointed  out  that  the  eco- 
nomic decline  of  the  British  Empire  started 
In  the  twenties  when  it  faUed  to  maintain 
the  rate  of  capital  reinvestment  established 
in  the  pre- World  War  I  years. 

Many  hold  that  our  own  prolonged  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  was  due  to  our  failure 
to  maintain  the  rate  of  capital  Investment 
established  In  America  during  the  twenties. 

We  do  know  that  our  rate  of  tmemploy- 
ment  in  the  thirties  set  an  all-time  record 
that  continued  until  World  War  11  broke  out 
In  Europe. 

Thinking  on  these  experience — permit  me 
to  loosely  paraphrase  that  distinguished  Har- 
vard philosopher.  George  Santayana — to  the 
effect  that  If  we  choose  to  Ignore  history,  we 


may  be  condemned  to  relive  It.     Most  of  us 
do  not  want  to  relive  the  1930's. 

A  third  fxinctlon  of  profits  Is  to  pay  an 
adequate  dividend — or  rent  for  money  em- 
ployed— so  as  to  attract  a  continual  flow  of 
outside  capital  needed  for  expansion  of 
plants,  as  population  increases  and  expand-- 
Ing  markets  Justify. 

So.  we  can  agree,  I  think,  that  to  sustain 
solvency  In  government,  to  renew  capital 
goods,  to  Induce  adequate  Investment  for  ex- 
pansion— adequate  profits  are  mandatory. 

They  are  vital  to  the  functioning  of  the 
American  economy. 

Even  if.  In  the  days  of  great  monopolies 
and  trusts,  profits  and  dividends  may  have 
been  too  high  in  some  cases,  and  the  other 
elements  of  the  economy  too  much  neglected, 
the  shoe  is  now  on  the  other  foot. 

Today,  the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
Is  so  vigorous  as  to  assure  the  existence  of 
a  competition  that  becomes  more  potent 
whenever  profits  In  any  organization  tend 
to  rise  beyond  a  reasonable  or  even  minimum 
level. 

Government,  as  the  first  and  principal  ben- 
eficiary of  profits,  would  seem  to  have  as 
almost  Its  first  domestic  concern,  that  of 
keeping  profits  at  a  reasonable  level. 

But  rarely  do  we  hear  profits  accorded 
such  a  high  place  In  governmental  dlscus- 
on. 

Understandably,  the  politician's  impulse  is 
to  thing  first  of  voters,  for  whom  he  urges 
high  wages  and  full  employment. 

These  are  wonderful  and  primary  objec- 
tives, but  few  politicians  are  ready  to  take 
the  political  risk  of  arguing  that  only  profits 
can  assure  tfaelr  attainment. 

The  politician  knows  that  most  humans 
would  rather  get  a  dollar  now  than  to  be 
assured  of  a  steady  flow  of  dollars  at  some 
futiire  time  through  reasonable  profits  accu- 
mulated today. 

So,  production  costs  go  up,  profits  drop 
and  the  Inevitable  consequences  follow. 

The  Government  goes  into  a  tallspln  of 
spending,  of  tinkering,  and  of  emergency  un- 
employment payments — all  to  little  avail. 

Some  recovery  Is  experienced  but  usually 
at  the  cost  of  higher  living  costs,  additional 
deterioration  In  the  dollar's  value,  higher 
production  costs,  and  a  loss  of  more  of  our 
competitive  market. 

This  must  end  somewhere. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  see  that  it  does 
not  end  in  disaster. 

The  Imbalance  In  our  economy  must  be 
restored  before  we  can  achieve  a  healthy  and 
sound  growth. 

Considering  only  these  corrective  measxires 
that  Involve  government,  the  first  obvious 
requirement  Is  for  Washington  to  spend  less. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  self-governing 
nation. 

Are  we  doing  our  part — our  whole  best — 
•  to  get  these  facts  understood  by  all  citizens, 
particularly  those  who  stand  to  lose  jobs  if 
we  don't  have  profits? 

If  we  cut  expenditures  only  reasonably, 
the  next  obvious  step  is  to  lower  taxes,  meas- 
vu^bly. 

Experts  have  argued  whether  these  actions 
should  take  place  simultaneously  or  not — 
whether  the  two  should  be  roughly  equal  or 
otherwise — whether  we  can  cut  taxes  In  the 
same  legislation  as  we  attempt  reform  In  the 
tax  system  or,  leave  this  latter  essential  ob- 
jective for  later  treatment. 

I  believe  firmly,  for  one  Important  reason, 
that  we  should  have  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion and  tax  cut  simultaneously,  even  If  the 
magnitude  of  the  latter  Is  much  greater  than 
the  former. 

Having  had  some  experiences  in  Washing- 
ton, I  am  skeptical — and  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  are  too — that  any  cut  In  a  governmen- 
tal expendlt\ire  program  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  accomplished  except  under  some  com- 
pelling reason  like  the  obvious  need  for  a 
tax  cut. 
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I  could  cite  for  yem  tnany  dlaappotntlng 
Instances  to  proTe  tke  point. 

A  modeet  decreaee  In  approprlatlotM,  to 
accompany  tax  reduction*,  would  at  least 
proTe  that  our  cost  cnnm  Is  not  compelled 
to  mount,  without  tnterrttptlon,  always 
higher. 

This  would  create  more  coolldence  than 
any  words,  no  matter  how  eloquently,  or  by 
whom,  spoken. 

Why  then,  dont  tbeae  l<aln«B  happenT 

I'm  sorry  to  haiee  to  saiy  \\ — but  part  at 
the  reason  Is  yoa. 

It  Is  you — and  all  your  aasootates  all  across 
the  land  who  underitand  '"Jie  basic  relation- 
ship of  profits  to  a  proep«?n>ua  and  exptuidlng 
•oooomy — and  all  who  betieTe  thst  we  must 
produce  a  niore  latlsf  actory  marriage  between 
government  and  a  tree  prodactlTs  enterprise 
than  has  existed  under  aor  hodgepodge  of 
laws  and  regulations. 

All  of  us.  Including  hnssss.  of  whom  I 
am  one— unsuccessful  It  ts  trae— must  delre 
deeper  Into  government  aB<l  pollttcal  affairs. 

And.  rm  not  talking  merely  about  a 
poUtlcal  participation  Ittnlted  to  a  more  or 
less  generous  donatton  to  tke  political  puty 
of  your  choice. 

I  mean  working  at  potttlos  at  all  lerels. 
fracn  bottom  up. 

Though  local  govemmeai  has  already 
surrendered  too  much  political  power  to 
Washington,  city  councils  and  State  legis- 
lature* still  wield  part  of  the  Influence  that 
Ooremment  exercises  OTcr  the  economy 

Does  anyone  here  think  thart  the  scandals 
In  big  cities  which  ail  too  often  rock  our 
Nation  could  occur  if  sU  cttlaens — particu- 
larly those  In  Industry — wo«ld  participate 
actively  In  the  processes  at  self-government. 

Tet.  these  scandals  add  to  the  tax  bite  and 
cut  Into  profits. 

If  presidents  and  chairmen  of  Industries 
are  too  busy  to  attend  pollttcal  meetings 
at  preetBct.  county,  and  State  levels,  they 
can  assign  Intelligent  subordinates  to  the 
task  at  participating  In  conclaves  of  the 
party  at  the  Individual's  choice,  who  can 
then    report   to   their   basses. 

Why  cannot  Industry  make  its  Influence 
felt  In  the  making  of  party  platforms,  both 
at  the  NaUonal  and  State  conventions? 

It  ts  said  that  such  platforms  are  merely 
mousetraps  for  the  unwary,  but  If  their  eco- 
nomic pianks  become  documents  for  nation- 
wide debate  and  argtunent  until  replaced 
by  new  ones,  their  ■Igwlfioanoe  would  be 
Tastly  Increased. 

Why  cannot  Industrialists  charge  them- 
•elTss  with  responslMUty  for  meeting  and 
»»iv>«p  with  eandldaeee — k>ag  before  theee 
present  themselves  to  ooaventlons  or  pri- 
maries for  —lection  as  the  standard  bearers 
of  their  respective  parties? 

Why  should  not  buslneesmen  participate 
la  making  the  choice  at  tiie  men  believed 
equipped  for  the  )ot>7 

Indeed,  why  do  not  more  businessmen 
tak»  the  direct  plunge  Into  candidacies  for 
poUtlcal  poslUons? 

Doesnt  It  seem  likely  that  a  leaven  of 
Intelligent,  vigorous  ooorageous  businessmen 
on  every  political  slate  would  help  bring 
to  the  fore  the  Importance  of  some  business 
sense  In  politics? 

How  often  have  I  heard  men  say.  "Wen. 
in  any  case,  my  wife  and  I  can  live  out  our 
days:  If  we  have  to  face  eoonomlc  chaos 
•omeone  else  will  have  to  worry  more  about 
It  than  we.- 

Now.  no  one  truly  means  this.  In  the 
first  place,  bow  do  you  know  you  can  run 
out  your  days  In  ease? 

History  has  seen  many  sxidden  and  cat- 
aclysmic changes  In  a  natton's  life. 

Next — we  are  not— cannot  be — concerned 
only  with  ourselves. 

The  purely  eelflsh  Individual  Is  rarely  en- 
countered. 

All  of  us  do  care  aboiit  the  futora.  prosi- 
mate,  and  long  range. 


Ton  are  Important  leaders  In  America's 
eoonomlc  life:  you  can  save  and  strengthen 
the  American  system  If  you  do  not  allow 
embcurassment.  lethargy,  timidity,  or  risk  to 
deter  you. 

The  porsxilt  of  such  a  purpose,  I  bold.  Is 
worthy  of  aU  that's  best  In  every  loyal  Amer- 
ican, and  Is  neceesary  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  American  enterprise  and  the  per- 
petuation  of  repreeentatlve  govaroment. 


World  WUl  B«  lUM  Froa  Slue*  AboTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUroawiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSXNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  19S3 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfortda.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRO,  I  Lruert  an  editorial 
from  the  May  17  Usue  of  Life  magazine. 
This  thought-provoking  article  sets  forth 
the  reasons  in  clear  detail  for  o«r  pro- 
gram of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WoKLo  Wnx  Ba  Rutaa  PaoM  Skibb  Abovb 

Is  landing  a  msui  on  the  moon  worth 
tao  billion?  Is  the  whole  UJ9.  space  effort 
worth  several  times  930  billion?  Shotild 
this  kind  of  money  be  reallocated  to  ter- 
restrial needs? 

Senator  PxTLsaiOBT  implies  tbAt  he  would 
give  the  unemployed  a  higher  priority  than 
the  unexplored.  British  Astronomer  Fred 
Hoyle  calls  the  moon  race  "stupid."  Oxford's 
Max  Beloff  finds  space  "totally  unlntereetlng 
and  uninspiring."  General  Elsenhower  hsa 
his  doubto  about  the  UA  program.  So  do 
some  American  scientists  who  think  Instru- 
ments can  do  a  better  job  In  space  than 
human  beings  and  do  It  cheaper.  So  do  many 
ordinary  laymen  who  would  enjoy  $20  bil- 
lion worth  of  tax  cuts  spread  over  the  next 
sevenU  years.  A  great  many  people,  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons,  now  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  massive  U.S.  commitSMnt 
on  which  a  near-unanimous  vote  by  Onngress 
reflected  the  broad  national  consensus  less 
t;h>n  s  year  ago.  Was  that  commitment  a 
ml5takef 

Life  does  not  think  so  True,  there  Is  an 
awesome  mass  of  unfinished  biislnees  on 
earth  with  strong  claims  on  our  resources. 
Never  was  there  eo  much  for  talented  men 
to  do.  whether  In  politics,  science,  art.  busl- 
.  ness,  or  even  speculations  on  the  nature  of 
man.  But  the  same  could  have  been  said  of 
Europe  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
when  the  renaissance  was  opening  new  doors 
to  human  thought  and  experience.  A  time 
of  challenge  always  produces  skeptics  and 
nay-sayers;  Isabella  of  Spain  had  advlseia 
wbo  tried  to  talk  her  out  of  financing  Colum- 
inuf  voyage.  But  the  bold  spirits  of  that 
time  did  venture  Into  the  unknown.  And 
they  turned  their  age,  already  exciting 
enough,  into  an  era  of  unprecedented  ex- 
ploration and  dlaoovery  which  changed  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Now  the  rmited  States  can  be  foremoet  in 
another  and  greater  adventure — or  abdicate 
tte  own  national  greatness  by  not  doing 
enou^.  Unfortunately  the  arguntent  about 
whether  spaoe  Is  worth  K  has  been  muddled 
by  an  Increasing  popular  tendency  to  talk 
only  about  the  race  to  the  moon.  Roecoe 
DrummocKl  recently  put  the  broad  case  very 
wwU:  "The  overriding  Issue  Is  not  who  Is 
pome  to  be  first  to  the  moon  but  who  Is 
fotng  to  be  foremost  In  mastery  of  the  new 
elMnsnt  of  outer  space  •   •   •    (and)    deter- 


mine the  shape  of  our  world  for  many  dec- 
ades, perhape  for  several  centuries." 

The  issue  Is  much  bigger  than  a  moon  race, 
although  of  course  we  plan  to  land  on  the 
moon.  The  U.S.  oommiunent  to  space  seems 
a  natural  undertaking  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  are  a  ventureeome  lot.  Indeed  It 
makes  sense  for  military,  technological  and 
prestige  reasons,  vlx.: 

Military.  Three  months  ago  Soviet  Mar- 
shal S.  8.  Blryuzov  said  flatly,  "It  has  now 
become  ]X)eslble  to  launch,  at  a  command 
from  earth,  rockets  from  a  satellite,  and  this 
at  any  deelrable  time  at  any  point  in  the 
satellite  trajectory."  It  may  be  slgnflcant 
that  since  he  made  this  statement  BlryuBOV 
has  been  named  chief  of  staff  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces.  In  the  United  States  Lt.  0«n. 
James  Ferguson  of  the  Air  Force  has  advised 
a  House  committee  that  an  orbital  space  ve- 
hicle, armed  with  a  nuclear  warhead,  could 
execute  an  attack  in  half  the  time  required 
by  an  ICBM.  The  wartime  advantage  to  any 
naUon  which  could  have  the  exclusive  use 
of  spMkoe,  General  Ferguson  concludes, 
"would  be  enormous." 

Technological.  Do  we  need  man  In  space? 
Tes.  It  Is  argued  that  Instruments  can  do 
a  more  efllclent  job  than  the  manned  ve- 
hlclee  envisaged  under  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  projects.  But  the  most  sophisticated 
scientific  instruments  we  (or  for  that  matter 
the  Russians)  can  now  build  have  an  appli- 
cation Kmitjxi  by  what  num  knows  on  earth. 
"Machines."  Britain's  Sir  Bernard  Lovell 
argues,  "cannot  display  the  most  Important 
capabilities  of  man  In  theee  explorations. 
The  machine  cannot  make  on-the-spot  Judg- 
ments: neither  can  It  discriminate  and  se- 
lect from  alternatives  which  have  not  been 
anUclpated  by  lU  deslgnera  The  ability  to 
adapt  to  the  unexpected  situation  or  dis- 
covery Is  a  vital  factor  in  exploration." 

Prestige.  Our  stat\ire  In  the  eyes  of  other 
nations  depends  not  Just  on  the  Immediate 
achievement,  not  just  on  today's  headline, 
but  on  the  resolution,  patience  and  skill  de- 
voted to  clear  and  enduring  purpoaea.  Pres- 
tige Is  not  a  100-yard  daah;  after  aU.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  not  succeed  in  landing  a  man 
on  the  Moon  before  the  Russians  do.  But 
U.S.  prestige  would  suffsr  a  really  heavy 
blow  If  we  decided  space  was  not  Important. 
Britain's  Richard  Grossman  thinks  the  Labor 
Party  would  have  to  make  peace  with  the 
Rusalar\s  "right  away."  French  General 
Pierre  Oallols  says,  "You  got  a  challenge  and 
you've  got  to  face  It.  Tou  have  to  keep  up, 
oompeU.  or  you  loae  everything."  A  Ger- 
man Industrialist  warns.  "There  are  other 
areas  where  you  oould  spend  moon  reaearch 
funds.  But  years  from  now  the  decision 
about  where  the  United  States  stands  will 
depend  on  where  It  stands  In  space."  Around 
the  world  the  United  States  geU  much  the 
sams  answer:  "Sure,  we  know  it's  expensive. 
But  you've  got  to  do  It." 

It's  expensive,  all  right.  A  total  of  •?  6 
billion  has  been  requested  for  the  U^.  space 
program  In  fiscal  1964.  and  Congress  Is  now 
looking  at  the  figures  skepUcally.  But  there 
is  also  a  problem  of  priority's  within  the 
space  program  Itself— that  is,  where  to  spend 
the  money  first. 

The  space  program  as  a  whole  should  have 
a  top  priority.  We  must  first  stake  out  a 
claim  to  that  nearer  eector  rf  space.  100 
miles  or  so  up,  "which  immediately  bands 
this  earth,  our  home"  (Life,  Aug.  34.  1963). 
Fortunately  the  United  States  U  about  to 
start  just  that  with  the  Gemini  program, 
for  which  the  Air  Force  U  using  NASA's 
canned  vehicles  which,  hopefully,  can  be 
clustered  together  as  space  platforms.  It  Is 
in  this  area  that  a  prior  military  break- 
through by  an  enemy  could  poee  an  early 
threat  of  Western  society's  physical  extinc- 
tion.    So  we  are  right  to  be  In  a  hurry. 

Of  course  nobody's  military,  including 
ours.  Is  stirs  about  what  varieties  of  weap- 
onry  can   be   adopted   to   space  condltlona 
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The  fact  that  we  are  not  sure  Is  all  the  more 
reason  to  go  up  and  look :  we  cannot  fold  our 
hands  and  let  the  enemy  look  all  by  himself. 
•Whoever  breaks  through  in  space,"  a  pro- 
American  European  authority  warns.  "Lb  go- 
ing to  rule  the  world." 

Maybe.  We  don't  know  yet.  But  the  mili- 
tary reasons  are  compounded  by  others  just 
as  compelling — man's  eternal  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  call  of  human  adventiue. 
That  is  the  Promethean  Impulse  which  now 
beckons  men  like  Gordon  Cooper  (pp.  90- 
96)  Into  space  and  which  will  eventually 
take  such  men  to  the  moon  and  beyond. 


Nevada,  the  Battle  Bom  State,  To  Com- 
memorate Its  100th  Anoiversary  of 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NFVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  which  I  made  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
in  behalf  of  my  bill  which  provides  for 
the  striking  of  a  commemorative  medal 
on  the  occasion  of  Nevada's  Centennial. 

Nevada,  as  one  of  the  last  frontiers 
Joined  the  Union  at  a  most  interesting 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  few  high- 
lights of  Nevada's  history  a  part  of  the 
Rbcobo: 

STATDfCNT   BY    WALTER   S     BAKING.  BfTORE  THK 

Banking  and  CvasENCY  SiTBCO^MrrrKX  on 
Consumes  Afpaiks,  in  Behalf  of  H  R.  2380, 
PiovnnMC    FOR    Striking    of    a    Mxdal    in 

COMMKMOaATION     OF    THE     lOOXH     ANNTVEX- 

SAar  or  Nkvaoa   Statehood,  Mat   20,    1963 

Madam  Ch.iirman.  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  your  subconunlttee  today  In  behalf  of 
my  bill.  H.R  2380,  providing  for  striking  of 
a  medal  In  commemoration  of  the  lOOtb 
annlversairy  of  Nevada's  statehood.  I  ahall 
not  take  much  of  your  time,  but  I  would 
appreciate  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  bill,  for  as  you  know  Nevada  was  one  of 
the  last  frontiers  and  It  became  a  State  dur- 
ing time  of  strife  and  discontent  In  tills 
Nation.  We  are  thus  referred  to  as  the  Battle 
Born  State,  and  sometimes  as  the  Sliver 
State. 

Nevada  became  a  State  on  the  31st  of 
October  1864,  but  the  Incidents  leading  up 
to  Nevada's  statehood  are  most  Interesting. 

Nevada  was  the  last  Western  region  to  be 
explored  In  this  country.  Probably  not  more 
than  one  or  two  parties  crossed  Nevada  be- 
fore 1800  and  they  did  not  stop  to  expl<M%. 
A  few  trappers  explored  parts  of  the  area  In 
search  of  new  fur  sources,  but  the  great 
natviral  wealth  of  the  region  remained  un- 
known until  1843  when  an  expedition  led  by 
John  Fremont  surveyed  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Divide.  In  1869  two  prospectors  dis- 
covered unusually  rich  gold  deposits  at 
Virginia  City.  Patrick  McLaughlin  and  Peter 
O'RUey.  and  soon  they  took  In  Henry  Com- 
stock,  a  trapper,  as  partner.  These  deposits 
became  known  as  the  Comstock  Lode.  The 
gold  was  found  to  be  mixed  with  extremely 
rich  veins  of  silver,  and  miners  rushed  to 
the  area  and  the  real  development  of  the 
region     began.     Later    discoveries    of    gold, 


silver,  copper,  and  other  minerals  established 
Twining  as  Nevada's  most  valuable  industry. 

At  the  time  the  Oocnstock  Lode  was  dis- 
covered, Virginia  City  was  a  yery  small  settle- 
ment, but  the  news  of  the  discovery  spread 
like  wlldflre  and  miners  and  adventurers 
from  Oalifomia  and  the  East  flocked  to  the 
diggings  to  see  If  they  oould  strike  it  rich, 
and  In  a  very  short  time  Virginia  City  be- 
came a  bustling  mining  center,  and  the 
population  of  the  entire  section  Increased 
from  1,000  In  1859  to  more  than  6.800  In 
'i860 

By  1861  so  many  settlers  had  moved  to 
the  mining  camps  that  President  James 
Buchanan  declared  the  area  a  separate  terri- 
tory, and  when  President  Lincoln  took  office 
the  same  year,  he  appointed  James  W.  Nye. 
a  politician  from  New  Y6rk  City,  as  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Nevada  Territory,  and  on 
July  11,  1861,  Nye  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  government. 

In  1862  the  territory  was  enlarged,  and 
again  after  Nevada  became  a  State  (1864) 
was  the  area  enlarged  in  1866  to  the  present 
size,  this  Is  of  particular  interest,  for  in 
1866  the  barren  dry  desert  land  which  was 
then  added  to  the  State  was  not  jSartlcularly 
welcome  and  it  took  a  couple  of  sessions  of 
the  legislature  to  come  to  agreement,  but 
this  barren  dry  desert  land  is  where  Las 
Vegas  now  116.=,  a  booming  metropolis  and  a 
tremendous  asset  to  Nevada  and  the  Nation. 

Territorial  life  in  Nevada  was  far  from 
comfortable.  The  first  settlers  in  mining 
camps  lived  in  tents,  in  rough  stone  huts  or 
in  holes  In  the  hillsides,  and  all  their  sup- 
plies had  to  be  hauled  over  the  mountains 
from  California.  Prices  were  almost  luj- 
bellevably  high  and  lawlessness  and  disorder 
often  ruled  in  the  mining  camps  To  make 
matters  worse,  Indians  went  on  the  warpath 
from  time  to  time  between  1861  and  1864 
the  Army  built  forts  to  protect  the  settlers 
against  the  Indians,  while  the  Army  at  the 
same  time  began  to  enforce  law  and  order 
In  the  mining  camps. 

This  was  the  picture  of  Nevada  when  It 
came  Into  statehood,  but  the  silver  and  gold 
of  Nevada's  mines  became  vitally  Important 
to  the  Federal  Government  when  the  Civil 
War  started  In  1861,  and  these  precious 
metals  provided  much  of  the  funds  necessary 
to  finance  the  war.  In  addition  the  Union 
needed  another  antlslavery  State  to  make 
sure  that  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
urged  by  President  Lincoln  would  be  passed. 
For  these  reasons,  Lincoln  became  a  strong 
supporter  of  statehood  for  Nevada,  even 
though  the  territory  had  less  than  a  third 
of  the  127.381  residents  required  by  Congress 
for  statehood. 

On  March  3.  1863,  Congress  passed  an  act 
allowing  a  constitutional  convention  to  meet 
In  Nevada  In  preparation  for  statehood.  The 
convention  met  in  November  1863  but  dis- 
putes developed  over  taxation  and  in  the 
election  In  January  1864  the  voters  failed  to 
approve  the  proposed  constitution.  Congress 
then  had  to  pass  another  law  authorizing  a 
second  constitutional  convention.  This  new 
convention  completed  its  work  in  less  than 
4  months  and  to  speed  statehood  for  Nevada 
the  convention  telegraphed  the  entire  con- 
stitution to  Washington  at  a  cost  of  $S,600. 
Thus  on  October  31,  1864.  Nevada  became  a 
State,  and  Henry  G.  Blasdel  a  mining  engi- 
neer and  a  Republican  became  the  State's 
first  Governor,  and  the  new  State's  estimated 
population  was  some  21,400  souls. 

Although  Nevada  came  into  statehood 
through  its  richness  in  minerals  and  pros- 
perity In  Its  mining  Industry  this  picture  has 
since  changed.  The  richest  sliver  deposits 
began  to  run  out  In  1869  and  during  the  early 
1870's  silver  prices  began  to  fall  on  the  In- 
ternational market.  Discovery  of  the  "Big 
Bonanza"  in  the  Comestock  Lode  in  1873 
provided  a  new  source  of  high  grade  ore.  and 
in  1878  Congress  passed  the  Bland-Allison 
Act  to  keep  mines  with  lower  grade  ore  In 
operation. 


By  this  time  cattle  raising  grew  in  impor- 
tance and  as  mines  closed  cattle  ranchers  be- 
came the  richest  men  in  the  State.  In  1893 
President  Cleveland  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  and  forced  the  repeal  of  the  Bland - 
Allison  Act.  This  caused  more  mines  to 
close.  Thousands  of  persons  left  Nevada 
to  find  work  elsewhere  and  once  thriving 
communities  became  ghost  towns. 

Again  In  1900  prospectors  found  huge  new 
deposits  of  rich  silver  ores  at  Tonopah  and 
although  sliver  prices  were  low  the  ores  were 
so  rich  that  mines  could  make  a  profit  and 
hundreds  of  miners  thus  rushed  back  to  the 
State  to  share  In  this  new  wealth.  That 
same  year  rich  deposits  of  copper  were  dis- 
covered near  Ely,  Ruth,  and  Mountain  City, 
and  the  discovering  of  gold  In  Goldfleld  in 
1903  caused  a  rush  of  p>eople  to  this  area. 

World  War  II  brought  other  booms  to  Ne- 
-vada  for  munitions  factories  needed  large 
quantities  of  the  State's  copper,  magnesite, 
manganese,  and  tungsten,  and  in  1941  a  large 
magnesium  plant  opened  In  Henderson. 

However,  Nevada  Is  no  longer  a  busy  min- 
ing State,  and  a  drop  In  the  price  of  tungsten 
in  the  1950's  was  a  serious  blow. to  Nevada's 
mining  Industry,  and  by  1959  all  but  one 
tungsten  mine  had  closed. 

■Since  then  foreign  aid  programs  have  Im- 
ported minerals  mined  with  cheap  labor  else- 
where, while  the  Nevada  mines  stand  vacant 
and  the  miners  without  a  way  of  life. 

Nevada  Is  proud  of  the  many  famous  peo- 
ple it  has  produced,  and  people  who  have 
lived  there.  Mark  Twain  worked  as  a  re- 
porter for  several  years  on  the  Territorial 
Eaterprlse,  a  Virginia  City  newspaper,  and 
he  made  that  paper  famous. 

Francis  Griffith  Nev/iands  served  Nevada 
both  as  a  Representative  and  a  Senator  for 
over  25  years,  and  Is  the  sponsor  of  bills  for 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  In  the  West 

Senator  Key  Pittman  was  Senator  from 
Nevada  from  1913  until  his  death  In  1940 
and  he  strongly  supported  the  free  coinage 
of  sliver  and  was  the  author  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act. 

And  the  colorful,  fighting  Senator  Pat 
McCarran  who  fought  for  sliver  with  his 
dying  breath. 

And,  William  Morris  Steward  a  lawyer  and 
U.S.  Senator  who  sponsored  national  mining 
legislation,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  allowed  qualified  Ne- 
groes to  vote  in  national  elections. 

Thus,  Nevada  has  made  a  tremendous  im- 
print on  our  Nation's  history  and  we  wish  to 
have  a  conunemorative  medal  struck  in  the 
State's  honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  statehood. 

TTiank   you. 


Judge  Jed  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES     ' 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.     WICKERSHAM.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Remarks  of  Wilbxtrn  Castwricht  of  Okla- 
homa,   Former   Member   or   Congress 

Among  the  few  close  personal  friends  I 
made  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Jed 
Johnson  was  the  closest.  We  studied  to- 
gether, and  we  compared  notes.  It  was 
found  that  we  thought  and  acted  about 
alike.  In  other  wcM'ds  we  developed  a  real 
appreciation  of  each  other's  character  and 
a  friendship  which  became  very  dear  to  me. 
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We  were  poor  boy«.  Jed  ted  been  a  farmer, 
Uuicey-naMr  uid  rural  nuUl  carrier  I  had 
been  •  fanxMr.  eountry  echooltaacher,  azMi 
had  Juet  been  elected  to  my  flmt  term  In  the 
State  leftalature.  Jed  mm  planning  to  run 
for  the  State  senate  and  ao  waa  I. 

1  roomed  In  a  cow-bam  at  Aunt  StelU'a 
place,  becauae  I  could  get  H  for  free.  The 
room  waa  nice  enough  b«t  K  wae  In  a  b»m 
over  several  milk  cowe.  Jed  qpUte  often  came 
over  and  studied  with  me  at  night,  bec»\ue 
I  had  a  good  electric  light  and  it  wm  uaxially 
very  quiet  there.  We  got  tc.  writing  our 
names.  Jed  Johneon.  M.C ;  WUbum  Cart- 
wrtght.  M.C  .  meaning  Members  of  Congreae. 
Jed  aald  he  wae  going  to  bee*  me  to  Congreae. 
I  auggeeted  that  we  comproaatie  and  both  go 
at  the  aame  time.  I  was  eleoeed  for  a  second 
term  to  the  leglalature.  Jed  waa  elected  to 
the  State  senate.  Two  years  later  I  wae 
elected  to  the  State  senate  and  we  served 
there  together.  We  both  raa  for  Congress 
In  1936  and  we  were  both  elected. 

For  18  years  we  were  very  cioeely  associated 
In  Congreee  Jed  served  wHh  distinction  aa 
a  member  of  the  Important  Committee  on 
Appropriations  while  I  eerred  on  other  com- 
mittees. We  voted  together,  we  took  long 
walks  together,  our  families  were  cloee. 

In  1943  I  wma  defeated  tar  reelecUon  to 
Congress  and  Immediately  »c<unteered  for 
service  In  World  War  n.  For  4  years  I  was 
out  of  politics,  serving  In  Nor«i  Africa.  Italy. 
and  wtlh  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Jed 
and  I  kept  up  a  cloee  eorrespoodence. 

Jed  was  defeated  for  resle«5«lon  to  Con- 
gress In  194«.  the  year  I  was  elected  Okla- 
homa'a  secretary  of  staU.  President  Tru- 
man then  appointed  Jed  as  a  member  of  the 
VS.  CustooM  Court  In  New  Tork  where  he 
served  until  the  time  of  his  death.  I  have 
continued  In  State  political  omce.  but  we 
kept  In  close  touch  with  eaak  other. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  ss^ssm  In  which 
hU  fellow  Judges  held  Jed.  aka  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  customs  ootirt  came  with 
the  body  to  Oklahoma.  Baoh  ot  the  Judges 
made  a  short  talk  which  servwl  aa  a  funeral 
sermon. 

I  must  say  that  Jed  Johnson  has  been 
closer  to  me  than  any  of  tm/  brothers.  It 
WM  a  very  sad  call  for  me  to  serve  as  a 
pallbearer  at  his  funeral. 

To  know  Jed  Johnson  was  to  respect  him. 
He  was  weU  prepared  for  pubile  seiarloe;  a 
Christian  gentleman,  a  splendM  lawyer,  with 
a  realization  of  the  obllgattoas  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  to  the  public,  and  especially 
to  our  Government.  Broad  eapwrlence  and 
reading  of  good  literature  made  him  an  en- 
tertaining and  an  interestlag  sooversatlon- 
alUt.  He  stood  weU  wltla  bts  faUow  man. 
and  In  his  passing  we  loee  a  true  friend,  a 
distinguished  colleague,  and  his  place  can- 
not be  filled. 

Jed  Johnson's  splendid  career  of  public 
service  has  been  a  beckoning  Inspiration  to 
.  me  as  I  have  undertaken  to  perform  my 
duties  In  public  oAoe.  The  good  which  Jed 
did  and  tried  to  do  will  aerer  die.  whether 
It  be  recognized  or  unrecogBlaed  as  such,  for 
It  lives  and  will  Uve  since  ao  truth  or  good- 
ness attributable  to  man  ever  dies  or  can 
die. 

I  like  to  ease  somewhat  the  Irreparable 
loss  to  Jed's  devoted  wife.  Beatrice,  three 
daughters.  Jean.  Joan.  Janeile,  and  son,  Jed. 
Jr..  and  my  own  grief  by  feeling  that  Jed 
|itt«  Just  "lain  down  to  pleasant  dreams" 
and  we'll  meet  him  again  "in  the  sweet  by 
by." 

I  know  of  no  epitaph  to  be  applied  to  my 
departed  friend  and  colleague  more  appro- 
priate than  the  words  of  Mark  Anthony  as 
he  looked  down  mpon  another  who  lay  stlU 
in  death: 

"His  life  was  gentle  and  the  eiements 
So  mixed  In  him  that  natuie  might  stand 
up 
And  say  to  all  the  world, 
"This  was  a  maa.'  "* 


Press  Comments  Concenuac  tbc 
30tk  AiuuTcrsarT  ol  tk*  TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TSMNSaSXB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1963 

Blr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission 
has  previously  been  obtained  to  have  re- 
printed In  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
address  by  President  Kennedy  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Ttslt  to  Tennessee  on 
Saturday  last. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con-^ 
sent.  I  Uiclude  editoiials  and  news 
stories  from  the  press  regarding  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  visit  In  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  90th  Anniversary 
of  Vanderbilt  University  and  the  SOth 
Anniversary  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  be  reprinted  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RkcORD. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
TVA    AT   30    RcACHSB   ros    Nsw    Hobixons— 
Shores.    TaistrrAaiss    Beckom    to    BxnLocas 
(By  Nat  Caldwell) 
The  people  of   the  Tennessee  Valley  and 
the    Federal    agency   uniquely   their 
TVA— these  days  are  reaching  for 
horizons  Just  as  they  were  in  1033 

The  people  of  the  valley  were  somfldent 
that  President  John  F  Kennedy,  flying  down 
for  their  30th  birthday  celebration  lor  TVA, 
would  be  stimulated  by  what  he  saw. 

They  were  confident,  too.  that  they  would 
be  sUmulated  by  what  he  said.  Both  as- 
sumptions proved  to  be  correct. 

The  President's  words,  shaped  ao  doubt, 
by  his  own  thoughtful  weighing  of  possible 
new  scientific  and  economic  demonstrations 
by  TVA.  were  provocativs. 
The  President  said : 

"We  are  saluting  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  whieh  trans- 
formed a  parched,  depressed  and  flood- 
ravaged  rf^lon  Into  a  fertUe.  productive  cen- 
ter of  Industry,  science  and  agrleultore.'* 
Later,  at  Muscle  Shoals  be  said.  'There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  TVA  has  ftnlsbed  Its 
Job  and  outlived  its  challenge.  Bnt  aH  of 
the  essential  roles  of  TVA  remain,  tbstr  Im- 
portance Increasing  as  the  Importance  of 
this  area's  atomic  energy.  mUltary  and  com- 
mercial activities  Increase.  And  new  oppor- 
tunities, new  frontiers  to  explore  are  open- 
Ing  up  every  year — Including  work  ®n  the 
smaller  upstream  tributaries — redatmlng 
land  scarred  by  coal  strip  mining — new  types 
of  national  recreation  areas  and  new  studies 
of  flood  land  zoning  and  planning,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

In  short,  the  work  of  TVA  wUl  never  be 
over. 

GOOD    TIM  UNO 

The  timing  of  the  SOth  birthday  party  for 
TVA  could  not  have  been  better.  By  design 
or  accident  the  celebration  synchronized 
with  another  demonstraticm  ot  American 
scientific  pioneering  that  gripped  the  world's 
attention. 

MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper's  conquest  of  space. 
Indeed,  could  be  comfortably  equated  with 
ths  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  ooiKiasst  of 
natural  forces  such  as  fioods  and  the  ra-dl- 
rectlon  of  thass  forces  for  the  benefit  of 
many. 

David  E.  Llllenthal.  one  of  the  early  di- 
rectors of  the  TVA  Board,  saw  the  parallel 
between  the  two  achievements  but  he  saw  It 
as  a  warning. 


oacAT  ACHikvaucirr 


In  a  speech  last  night  in  Decatur.  Ala.. 
Llllenthal  warned: 

-We  are  beginning  to  neglect  the  needs  of 
our  own  country  •  •  •  we  are  overspending 
our  emotional  energy  on  binges  about  Rus- 
sia. India,  Cuba,  the  moon — everything  ex- 
cept what  happens  here  where  we  live." 

TVA.  Llllenthal  said.  Is  one  of  the  truly 
great  achievements  of  the  American  people. 
It  Is  one  that  Is  cloee  to  the  hearts  of  under- 
developed nations  because  It  shows  them 
what  can  be  done  by  the  people  for  them- 
selves. 

"The  reason  I  think  the  Tennessee  Valley 
has  become  a  kind  of  Mecca  for  visitors  from 
aU  over  the  world  Is  that  what  you  have  done 
hers  represents  the  kind  of  achievement  that 
Is  most  meaningful  in  the  dally  Uvea  of  the 
people  of  theee  countries." 

To  paraphrase  the  former  moving  force  In 
TVA.  In  1933  a  river  was  running  unused  and 
spreading  fear  and  havoc  across  the  face  of 
the  South.  By  19S9,  this  and  other  rivers 
have  been  bridled  and  are  producing  untold 
benefits  to  the  Nation. 

BO«N    nf    WAS 

TVA  was  a  war-bom  baby  although  no- 
body t>ack  In  1917  had  any  thought  of  de- 
veloping the  Tenneassi  Valley.  It  was  Uj8. 
dependence  on  Chilean  nitrates  that  brought 
about  construction  of  Wilson  Dam  and  two 
nitrate  plants  at  Muscle  Shoais  during  the 
final  months  of  the  war. 

Nitrates  were  necessary  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  a 
few  far-sighted  Individuals  even  then  saw 
the  value  of  such  plants  to  American  farmers 
In  the  i>eace-tlme  production  of  cheap  fer- 
Ullzer. 

The  nitrate  plants  were  completed  too  late 
to  make  much  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, and  the  dam  was  not  completed  until 
after  the  war.  With  the  coming  of  peace 
utilization  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  installations 
became  a  political  football,  kicked  vigorously 
back  and  forth  by  contending  parties  which 
Included  Henry  Ford  and  the  Alabama 
Power  Co. 

In  1922  Senator  George  W.  Norrls.  of 
Nebraska,  opposing  the  offers  of  Ford  and 
Alabama  POwer  Co.  for  operations  at  Muscle 
Shoals.  Introduced  the  first  of  a  aeries  of 
bUls  providing  for  public  development  of  the 
power  complex  and  fertUlzer  plants,  and 
looking  to  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  Its  valley. 

For  10  years  NorrU  battled,  striking  an 
impassable  road  block  in  the  form  of  a 
veto  by  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Muscle 
Shoals  becanie  an  Issue  In  the  Presidential 
election  of  1982.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
victory  assured  the  passage  of  the  Norrls 
plan  for  comprehensive,  multipurpose  de- 
velopment of  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

Early  In  1933  Senator  Norrls  and  President 
Roosevelt  visited  Muscle  Shoals  and  as  they 
stood  on  Wilson  Dam,  President  Roosevelt 
said: 

"This  should  be  a  happy  day  for  you. 
George." 

"It  Is,  Mr  President."  replied  the  Nebraska 
Senator.     "I  see  my  dreams  come  true." 

But  the  past  "Is  the  prolog  to  the 
future." 

And  the  future  for  TVA  Is  toward  parallel 
developments  carried  out  by  local  govern- 
ments. 

Paul  Hughes.  Somerset.  Ky.,  president  of 
a  three-county  Area  Redevelopment  Council 
in  economically  distressed  east  Kentucky, 
lives  Just  outside  the  realm  of  low-coet  TVA 
power.  Hughes  spoke  of  the  significance  of 
the  Presidential  visit: 

"Pi^sldent  Kennedy,  like  Presidents  Roose- 
velt and  Truman,  and  like  Senator  Norrls. 
has  shown  an  awareness  of  the  challenging 
opportunities  offered  America — not  Jxiat  the 
perils  of  the  ttmee." 
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"When  President  Kennedy  came  into  of- 
fice he  pushed  for  TVA's  board  to  consider 
a  steamplant  for  distressed  east  Kentucky. 
We  began  to  think  of  TVA  as  more  than 
cheap  power  and  good  fishing  for  a  favored 
area." 

Recognition  of  the  advantages  of  TVA  In- 
stallations to  restore  potential  to  the  dis- 
tressed coal  mining  area  has  caused  Hughes 
and  others  to  call  for  a  new  Appalachian  area 
development  authority. 

Joe  Sir.  Fayettevllle.  who  like  Hughes  is  a 
smalltown  department  store  owner,  agreed 
with  the  Kentucklan  that  provision  of  new 
markets  for  coal  "Is  great." 

"But  the  wonderful  new  thing  about  TVA 
that  I»re6ldent  Kennedy  saw  as  he  visited 
the  Tenneesee  Valley  Is  the  now  rushing 
Beech  River  development.  He  saw  this  Just 
minutes  before  he  fiew  Into  Muscle  Shoals. 

"I  am  siu-e  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
first  new  lake  now  building  at  Lexington.  I 
am  sure  someone  pointed  out  to  him  the 
green  of  60  million  pine  trees  planted  against 
the  eorslon-Bcarred  red  hills  of  Henderson 
County." 

Sir  Is  president  of  the  Elk  River  Develop- 
ment Association  which  bas  a  goal  of  dam- 
buUdlng  and  full  economic  redevelopment 
for  the  Elk.  a  river  that  drains  seven  Ten- 
nessee and  two  north  Alabama  counties. 

A     NKW    TVA 

"The  tributary  development  Ideaa  gives  us 
what  anwunts  to  a  new  TVA.  Bigger, 
brighter,  better,  and  supplementing  the  giant 
power  program  that  President  Kennedy  saw 
functioning  over  the  weekend,"  Sir  said 

He  offered  to  define  what  he  meant  by  a 
new  program: 

"Cheap  power  Is  there  and  It  is  big. 

"But,  no  longer  is  power  alone  going  to 
command  all  the  national  and  International 
attention  TVA  geU  and  the  best  efforts  of 
the  agency's  brains." 

In  the  3  years  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, Sir  points  out  tributary  development 
programs  have  been  spelled  out  for  Klk 
River.  Duck  River.  Sequatchie  River.  Clinch 
River,  and  half  a  dozen  other  tributaries. 

rOR     SMALL     DAMS 

These  programs,  he  insists,  can  fit  areas 
like  the  distressed  Appalachian  highlands  of 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  better  than  the 
old  TVA  program. 

"TVo  or  three  small  dams  on  a  small 
stream  can  store  water,  nourish  new  recrea- 
tion industries,  provide  cooling  water  for 
steamplanU.  but  one  big  TVA-type  dam 
might  fiood  out  all  liveable  country  In  these 
small,  deep  gorge  rivers." 

What  is  the  real  difference  between  the 
1963  model  TVA  and  the  1933  model? 

County  Judge  Lunn  McKeel  of  Humphreys 
County  answered: 

"Trlbutory  development  was  thought  up 
by  local  people.  Dick  Barry,  a  Lexington 
lawyer  and  Speaker  of  the  Tennessee  House 
of  Representatives,  was  the  brains  of  the 
Beech  River  Authority  Just  as  Joe  Swldler 
and  George  Weasonauer  were  behind  the 
steamplants." 

McKeel  said  he  believes  the  difference  In 
the  source  of  the  new  proposal  for  intensive 
development  of  smaUer  watershed  probably 
accounts  for  the  accent  on  "do-it-yourself," 
and  "help-pay-for-lt-yourseU." 

"The  really  revolutionary  ideal  In  this  pro- 
gram is  the  knowledge  that  these  areas  need 
to  have  attractive  sites  along  the  waterway 
for  industry  developed,  ready  fcM-  the  plant 
to  move  In.  You've  got  to  have  planned, 
zoned,  orderly  developed  sites  for  homes  for 
their  workers,  if  they  are  an  enlightened  In- 
dustry." 

McKeel  said  that  most  of  the  TVA  lake 
shor*  line  and  most  of  the  shorelines  of 
other  man-made  lakes  in  the  United  States 
simply  have  been  havens  for  real  estate  pro- 
moters. 


**Xf  Indostry  came  In  It  was  a  piece  of 
luck."  he  added.  "Then  the  Beech  River 
boys  decided  they  wanted  their  14  lakes  and 
the  dredged  bargeway  from  Kentucky  Lake 
to  Lexington.  They  wanted  It  with  all  the 
land  for  a  mile  or  so  back  from  the  waterway 
owned  by  Henderson  and  Decatur  Counties. 
That  would  assure  that  the  land  would  real- 
ize Its  fullest  potential.  An  agency  of  the 
two  local  governments  would  own  and  con- 
trol It  and  sell  It  only  for  the  uses  to  which 
It  is  best  suited." 

McKeel.  who  learned  the  hard  way  at 
JohnsonvUle  how  difficult  it  is  to  create  in- 
dustrial subdivisions  10  years  after  the  real 
estate  promoters  have  had  their  fling  with 
the  land  said: 

"This  Is  the  real  revolutionary  thing  about 
the  tributary  development  plans  for  the 
Beech,  Elk,  and  Duck  Rivers.  Grassroots, 
public  agencies  own  the  land,  plan  its  use, 
zone  it.  and  seU  it  to  private  enterprise. 
They  use  the  Income  to  pay  a  sizeable  share 
of  the  cost  of  all  the  dams  that  the  TVA 
will  build. 

NrW  WRINKLE 

"This  is  the  new  wrinkle,"  McKeel  said, 
"Bill  Batt,  Preeldent  Kennedy's  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administrator,  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  told  the  President  about  it. 

"Batt  said:  Tt's  the  sort  of  thing  that  a 
New  England  Yankee  like  the  President  really 
believes  In.  It's  helping  pay  your  own 
way."  " 

Is  there  anything  in  the  new  Idea  for  small 
TVA  waterways  that  would  be  contradictory 
of  the  principles  of  Republicans  like  Senator 
Norrls  and  Democrats  like  President  Roose- 
velt who  chartered  the  original  TVA  plan? 

TUX  NORRIS  PtAN 

William  Staggs.  a  drtigglst  at  Dimlap.  a 
little  village  In  the  Sequatchie  River  valley. 
answered: 

"No,  sir.  It  might  not  appeal  to  real 
estate  promoters  from  Chattanooga,  if  we  get 
a  dam  or  two  but  I  think  that  the  multl- 
ptirpose  develoi«nent  idea  that  Senator 
Norrls  fought  for  BO  years  in  Congress  is 
really  the  basis  of  the  present  plan  we  are 
asking  for. 

"Local  governments  want  to  have  a  means 
by  which  they  can  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
these  big  projects.  If  they  can  get  that 
nMRiey  by  owning  and  selling  off  the  shore- 
line, It's  all  to  the  good." 

Staggs,  who  was  reared  at  Portland,  Tenn., 
was  asked  if  he  considered  such  a  device 
might  possibly  be  called  "socialism." 

"Look  here."  he  said.  "That's  sUly. 
Things  like  that  aren't  socialism.  They  are 
commonsense.  Just  a  few  mUes  from  here 
nobody  did  anjrthlng  about  the  shoreline  of 
the  big  TVA  lake  near  Chattanooga. 

"Today  It's  a  wild  hodge  podge  of  every 
kind  of  use.  One  thing  stire  is  that  there's 
no  room  for  new  industry.  We  want  to  avoid 
those  mistakes  if  we  get  a  real  development 
ot  our  river. 

"If  that  means  some  kind  of  local  govern- 
ment agency  will  own  the  shoreline  first  and 
will  make  some  money  out  of  it  so  It  can  pay 
back  TVA  for  some  of  Its  expenses,  that's 
helping  yourself.  And  helping  yourself  is 
free  enterprise." 

The  PaisnjENT's  Call  or  Leadership 
Summons  Us  to  "Unlearned  Lessons" 
In  his  visit  here  and  at  Muscle  Sho€ds 
yesterday.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke 
eloquently  and  forthrlghtly  of  a  Nation 
whose  goal  Is  progress  and  whose  burden  Is 
change. 

Saluting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Vanderbilt  University  and  touching  aB  coo- 
structlon  on  two  new  Corps  of  Engineer 
dams,  the  chief  executive  noted  that  "if  there 
Is  o«ie  unchanging  theme  that  runs  through 
these  separate  stories  it  Is  that  everything 
changes  but  change  Itself." 


Saying  that  the  Nation  Is  now  engaged  in 
a  continuing  debate  about  the  rights  of  a 
portion  of  its  citizens,  the  President  noted 
that  an  equally  Important  but  frequently 
unlearned  lesson  Is  the  responsibility  of 
citizens.  And  he  spoke  of  the  responsibility 
education  Imposes  on  those  who  benefit  from 
learning.  The  President  called  on  citizens 
to  meet  their  obligations — obligations  to  the 
pursuit  of  learning,  service  to  the  public  and 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Such  obligations  paved  the  way  for  a  great 
University  such  as  Vanderbilt  whose  role  has 
been  education  and  "an  enduring  mission  of 
reconciliation." 

Vanderbilt  University  was  bc«Ti  in  the 
crucible  of  change — in  a  country  torn  by 
civil  war.  It  has  come  far,  but  Its  role  is 
still  one  of  Imparting  knowledge  and  wisdom 
In  time  of  change.  It  was  clear  from  his 
message  that  the  President  has  no  fear  of 
change.  And  he  urged  his  listeners  to  be 
participants — not  spectators. 

Change  brings  controversy,  doubters  and 
skeptics  and  hostility.  There  were  those,  the 
President  said,  referring  to  the  beginnings  of 
TVA  30  years  ago,  "who  said  It  shouldn't  be 
done.  Some  said  It  wotildnt  be  done  •  •  • 
but  today,  30  years  later,  It  has  been  done 
and  there  Is  still  more  fCH-  TVA  to  do." 

Ar.d  there  Is  much  more  for  this  Nation  to 
do  In  building  a  better  place  for  generations 
yet  unborn,  he  said. 

In  a  sense,  the  TVA  is  something  also  of  an 
uillearned  lesson  for  thl<  Nation.  Some 
complain,  the  Chief  Executive  noted,  that 
this  national  asset  serves  only  tie  people  of 
the  valley.  But  the  country  Is  only  as  strong 
as  Its  weakest  link,  and  the  TVA  ha£  made 
this  link  strong.  The  agency  has  served  the 
Nation  In  a  myriad  of  ways  from  creating  a 
vast  marketplace  to  aiding  navigation,  pro- 
viding a  yardstick  for  electrical  production, 
and  helping  national  defense. 

The  great  Irony  of  the  TVA  Is  that  Its  value 
Is  given  more  recognition  abroad  than  at 
home.  It  Is  a  shining  symbol  of  progress  In 
a  democracy.  It  is  an  Idea  we  have  exported 
with  tremendous  success.  It  draws  a  steady 
stream  of  visitors,  as  the  President  said,  "the 
kings,  the  prime  ministers,  the  student*  and 
technicians,  the  undecided  and  the  uncom- 
mitted who  gain  an  Impression  of  vitality 
and  concern  for  htunan  well-being  which 
cannot  be  matched  anywhere  In  the  world  " 

With  the  TVA  the  Federal  Government  te 
no  intruder,  no  adversary  but  a  partner  with 
the  people  for  progress  of  all. 

A  part  of  the  unlearned  lesson  of  TVA  is 
that  It  has  meant  progress  for  all  within  the 
valley,  Including  those  Involved  in  the  con- 
tinuing debate  about  rights  of  citizens. 
With  one  aspect  of  progress  come  the  yearn- 
ings and  desires  for  further  progress 

The  debate,  as  the  President  siid.  will  go 
on  and  rights  of  all  will  expajid  until  the 
sUndard  first  forged  by  the  Nation's  found- 
ers has  been  reached.  For  progress  achieved, 
there  remains  more  to  be  achieved. 

This  Nation  or  no  segment  of  it  can  rest 
on  Its  laurels.  For  8  long  years  the  TVA  had 
a  hostile  administration  and  Its  energies  were 
chiefly  spent  In  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
Out  of  those  years  grew  something  of  a  sense 
of  lethargy  in  its  ranks,  -id  a  dimming  of 
vision  by  s<Mne  within  the  agency. 

For  these,  too,  there  Is  an  unlearned  lesson. 
The  administration  in  Washington  is  not  an 
adversary  but  a  supporter  of  TTA.  It  does 
not  seek  to  hold  the  TVA  back  but  to  prod 
It  on. 

At  Muscle  Shoals  President  Kennedy  had 
this  ringing  declaration  of  direction:  "There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  TVA  has  finished 
lU  Job  and  outlived  Its  challenge.  But  all 
the  essential  roles  remain  •  •  •  and  new  op- 
portunities, new  fnwitiers  to  explore  ars 
opening  up  every  year — Including  work  oa 
the  smaller  upstr«un  tributaries — reclaim- 
ing land  scarred  by  coal  strip  mining — new 
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tnm  of  naUoiua  recreaUon  are«»  and  new 
■tudlM  of  flood  Und  zoning  and  plaimlng  to 
n— 1*  A  few.  In  short.  Uie  work  of  the  TVA 
will  never  be  done." 

President  Kennedy's  sddreMee  con»Ututed 
a  cUrlon  challenge  to  educators  and  educa- 
tion, a  cry  of  "forward-  to  the  Tenneaeee 
Valley  Authority,  and  a  fervent  plea  for  re- 
aponslblllty  on  the  part  of  all  citizen*. 

It  wa»  an  eloquent  caU  for  all  to  reflect  on 
the  unlearned  leMon  of  our  time:  that  In 
cooperation  and  knowledge  and  with  a  sense 
of  special  obligation,  the  people  can  move 
forward  to  the  deetlny  that  U  thein. 

Thoughts  ok  TVA  Peom  Outsidb  Vaixit 

There  have  been  times— a  good  many  of 
them — in  the  past  30  yeani  when  It  appeared 
that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  wae 
about  to  be  done  In  by  lis  enemies.  But  one 
way  or  another  It  surTlve*!.  and  It  continues 
to  operate  gaoctmtuWj .  a  world-famous  model 
for  the  wlae  use  of  natural  reeouroee. 

President  Kennedy  will  visit  the  TVA  area 
this  weekend  to  speak  at  ceremonies  obserr- 
Ing  the  agency's  30th  anniversary,  and  no 
doubt  he  win  catalog  the  triumphs  d 
theae  eventful  years.  But  basically  TVAs 
■ooceas  has  been  due  to  '.wo  things:  a  prac- 
tical and  inspiring  concept,  and  a  dedicated 

staff. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  great  hydro- 
electric dams  and  mammoth  steam  power 
plants,  the  lakes  and  forests,  prosperous 
farms,  and  humming  Industries  In  the  valley 
can  e«5ape  the  feeling  that  here  U  a  thrilling 
adventure  In  what  man  can  do  to  bring  na- 
ture Into  harmony  with  his  own  goals. 

Those  who  work  for  TVA  have  never  failed 
to  be  infected  with  this  spirit,  summed  up 
quite  well  the  other  day  oy  Aubrey  J.  Wagner. 
TVA  Chairman  who  has  been  with  the  system 
In  one  oapacHy  or  another  for  »  years:  It's 
still  fun  working  for  the  TVA." 

The  genesis  of  TVA  acttially  W  back  In 
World  War  L  In  that  p<jrlod  the  Oovernment 
started  construction  of  a  dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River,  In  northern 
Alabama,  to  produce  nitrrite  exploelvee.  After 
the  war  Henry  Ford  trted  to  buy  the  dam; 
he  was  opposed  Ixy  B«nithem  Oongressmen 
who  saw  In  It  a  source  of  cheap  chemical 
fertilizer.  ^  . 

flans t-r  Norrts  of  Nehwaska,  then  chairman 
at  tfaa  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  be- 
came interested.  Twice  In  the  1920's  TVA 
legislation  was  pckssed  and  vetoed.  It  was 
again  passed  In  the  "first  100  days"  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  signed  into  law.  And 
of  all  the  New  Deal  propoeaU  adopted  during 
that  period,  and  now  psnerally  accepted.  TVA 
remains  perhaps  the  most  controversial. 

Why  should  this  be  ho?  Those  who  live  In 
the  valley  are  the  sti-ongest  supporters  of 
the  agency.  Tet  throughout  the  country  the 
prirately  owned  electric  utilities  ^tlll  talk 
about  Federal  subsidies  and  tax  benefits. 
But  the  taxes  which  the  utilities  boast  of 
paying  are  in  reality  paid  by  their  customers, 
and  such  subsidies  as  bookkeepers  can  at- 
tribute to  TVA  have  been  Justified  many 
times  over  by  the  economic  growth  of  the 
region  it  serves,  which  helps  the  Nation  as 
well  as  the  region. 

TVA  was  and  la  a  bargain  for  the  Nation. 
President  Elsenhower  was  never  more  wrong 
than  when  he  denounced  It  as  "creeping 
socialism"  and  sanctioned  the  Dixon- Yates 
deal  to  cripple  it. 

Out  of  the  1960'8  came  a  new  method  of 
financing  power  operations  and  restrictions 
on  TVA  expansion,  but  they  have  not  proved 
handicaps.  It  Is  true  that  the  spectacular 
days  are  on  the  wane.  "The  rivers  are  har- 
nessed by  31  dams  which  control  floods  and 
have  a  generating  capacity  of  4  million  kilo- 
watts; steamiplants  produce  8  million  more. 
And  the  awrage  valley  resident  pays  1  cent  a 
kllowatt-hovir  for  electricity,  as  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  2.3  cents. 


But  If  the  basic  Job  is  done,  there  are  still 
new  fields  to  conquer  Small  tributaries 
await  development  and  experiment;  recrea- 
tional facilities  need  expansion;  Increasing 
power  demands  must  be  met;  ways  must  be 
found  to  do  better  what  has  already  been 
done  weU.  The  chaUenge  Is  not  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1930's.  but  It  U  stlU  there.  We 
hope  the  agency  U  sUU  flred  with  the  zeal 
to  meet  It. 

THS  HVW  TOaX  TIIMS 

By  coincidence  a  sjieclal  report  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  U  published  al- 
most simultaneously  with  adopUon  by  the 
XJB.  Senate  of  a  research  blU  aimed  at  the 
problem  of  assuring  the  country  an  adequate 
supply  of  usable  water.  TVA  has  achieved 
precisely  this  result  for  the  41.000  square 
miles  In  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  basin, 
and  Its  present  report  Is  a  dramatic  account 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  a  uni- 
fied approach  to  water  management. 

Streamflow  regulation  has  created  more 
than  600,000  acres  of  water  surface  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Floods  have  been  pre- 
vented. Vast  new  sources  of  hydroelectric 
power  have  been  created.  Irrigation  proJecU 
have  flourished.  Recreation  facilities  have 
been  developed,  and  business  In  the  great 
valley  has  prospered. 

It  Is  now  30  years  since  Congress  created 
TVA.  and  over  the  years,  whether  under  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  administration 
In  Washington,  the  prestige  of  this  pioneer 
agency  has  mounted.  To  be  sure,  it  is  still 
the  target  of  criticism  directed  against  It 
by  many  privately  owned  electric  power  In- 
terests; these  Interests  contend  that,  even 
though  TVA  makes  payment  to  States  and 
counties  In  lieu  of  taxes.  It  U  so  set  up  as  to 
provide  an  unfair  yardstick  of  production 
and  service  costs.  In  comparison  with  the 
record  of  the  private  power  companies. 

Nevertheless,  despite  such  criticism,  the 
opinion  has  certainly  gained  groxind  that 
some  water-control  and  power-production 
projects  are  too  large  and  too  complex  to  be 
undertaken  by  private  capital,  that  the 
TVA  nexus  Is  one  of  these,  and  that  in  this 
case  Federal  Initiative,  backed  by  vigorous 
local  cooperation,  has  built  an  enduring 
success. 

Here,  certainly,  is  relevant  material  for  any 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  problem 
of  developing  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 


The  choice  Is  between  Oovernment  regi- 
mentation and  freedom.  1  hope  farmers 
choose  freedom  and  vote  "no"  In  the  wheat 
referendum  May  21.  1»63. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  down  the  road 
of  socialism  when  public  funds  are  improp- 
erly used  to  Influence  and  rig  a  free  election. 
A  "no"  vote  will  help  to  reverse  this  dan- 
gerous trend. 

What  farmers  want  and  need  is  more  free- 
dom and  less  Oovernment  In  agriculture. 

The  real  Issue  Is.  who  will  manage  our 
farms — farmers 'or  the  Federal  Oovernment? 

The  farms  of  American  cannot  and  should 
not  be  run  from  a  desk  In  Washington.  A 
"no"  vote  May  21  will  be  best  for  our  farmers 
and  best  for  our  country 


Statemeat  by  Former  Secretary  of  Afri- 
cnltnre  Exra  Taft  Benton  RelatiTe  to 
Wheat  Referendam,  May  21,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


or    ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted.  I 
would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record  a 
statement  by  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Ezra  Taft  Benson  relative  to  the 
wheat  referendum. 

The  statement  follows : 
Stattment  bt  Formoi  SccaxTART  or  Aoaictn^ 
TURK     Ezra     Tatt     Benson     Rzi^tivs     to 
Wheat  REfXRENDUM.  Mat  21,  1063 
The  wheat  certificate   plan   would   reduce 
farmers"  freedom  to  manage  their  own  farms, 
decrease  their  efllclency,  restrict  markets,  and 
encumber  the  whole  wheat  marketing  jm-oc- 
ess.     It  should  be  defeated. 


Confess  Should  Check  Funds  on  Hand 
Before  Appropriatisf  More  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  voted  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
in  spite  of  the  facts  presented  showing 
that  a  much  lower  figure  would  have 
been  enough.  The  administration  con- 
tinues to  ask  for  appropriations  far  in 
excess  of  actual  need  and  Congress  gives 
the  President  the  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
we  exercise  some  responsibility  in  spend- 
ing the  peoples'  money  and  demand  a 
better  accounting  from  the  administra- 
tion. Before  we  appropriate  new  bil- 
lions, it  iB  Just  good  horsesense  to  ask 
how  much  there  is  left  in  unexpended 
funds  already  appropriated. 

The  following  editorial  from  today's 
Issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  point*  out 
some  of  the  billions  in  the  "Rainy  Day 
Fund,"  at  the  President's  disposal: 
Thk  Fkdkrai.  Monster's  Raint  Dat  Fund 
If  the  ship's  boatswain  wanted  50  gallons 
erf  paint,  back  in  our  own  seagoing  days, 
he  would  requisition  100  gallons.  He  knew 
that  the  supply  officer  knew  that  he  was 
ordering  more  than  was  necessary  [he  very 
likely  had  60  gallons  frotn  the  last  order 
still  stored  In  the  boaUwaln's  locker  1  and 
that  the  requisition  would  be  automatical- 
ly cut  In  half. 

This  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  a  com- 
mon practice,  and  It  worked  well  all  around. 
If  the  boatswain  should  run  out  of  paint, 
he  could  blame  the  supply  ofllcer.  The  lat- 
ter, meanwhile,  could  show  his  su parlors 
how  painstakingly  he  guarded  against  the 
waste  of  Oovernment  property.  The  dan- 
ger was  that  an  Inexperienced  sujjply  officer 
might  fill  the  requisition  In  full,  in  which 
case  the  boatswain  would  have  more  paint 
than  he  could  store.  Some  of  the  surplus 
might  disappear  In  exchange  for  favors  and 
other  considerations — sometimes,  we  suspect, 
alcoholic. 

Much  of  the  same  system  applies  when  the 
executive  department  of  the  Oovernment 
asks  money  from  Congress.  But  Congress 
has  not  done  the  proper  amount  of  trim- 
ming. Senator  Btrd  has  called  attention  to 
the  shocking  accumulation  of  unspent 
money  In  appropriations  granted  to  the  vari- 
ou»  Government  departments. 

By  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  In 
June,  according  to  the  administration's  own 
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estimates.  It  will  have  $87  billion  In  unex- 
pended balances  on  hand  from  this  and 
previous  years'  appropriations.  There  is 
existing  authority  to  spend  this  amount, 
whether  it's  Included  In  the  budget  or  not. 
If  the  administration  Is  granted  the  $108 
billion  In  new  spending  authority  which  it 
seeks  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  It 
will  have  authority  to  spend  $196  billion — a 
figfure  which,  to  Senator  Btrd.  Is  "almost 
beyond  comprehension." 

Not  much  more  than  half  of  the  $87  billion 
backlog  Is  even  "obligated"  or  earmarked  for 
specific  use.  The  $87  billion  also  Includes 
about  $12  billion  representing  oxir  commit- 
ments to  the  World  Bank,  the  Export- Import 
Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
These,  Mr.  Btrd  points  out.  bring  to  $2U 
billion  the  ajnount  which  has  already  been 
appropriated  for  foreign  aid  and  not  si>ent. 

There  will  be  a  balance  of  $782  million  on 
June  30.  In  funds  appropriated  dlrectiy  to  the 
President  for  purposes  other  than  defense 
and  foreign  aid.  These  purposes  Include 
emergency  allocations  by  the  President  for 
welfare  and  disasters.  At  the  recent  rate  ot 
spending,  the  balance  on  hand  will  last  about 
20  years. 

The  Agriculture  Department  will  have  an 
unexpended  balance  of  about  $3  bUllon.  The 
Rural  Kleotrlflcation  Administration  Is  an 
example  ot  how  the  money  accumulates.  Its 
appropriations — granted  for  1963  and  1963 
and  req\ieste<i  for  19«4 — amount  to  $1.3  bU- 
llon. Kxpendltures  for  these  years  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  only  $913  million.  The 
difference  will  bring  the  unexpended  balance 
to  more  than  $1  billion. 

The  Defense  Departnxent  will  wind  up  the 
present  fiscal  year  with  $31  billion  In  unex- 
pended balances;  the  Department  of  Health. 
Bduoation.  and  Welfare  with  $3.3  biUion,  and 
BO  on. 

None  0*  the  Oovernment 's  stockpiles  o* 
critical  materials  Is  as  outrageous  as  this  ac- 
cxmiulated  stockpUe  of  appropriations.  K 
there  ever  was  an  Invitation  to  the  reckless 
spending  o*  money,  this  Is  It.  Mr.  Btrd  Is 
entirely  reasonable  in  demanding  that  Con- 
gress look  into  this  backlog  ot  ^>ending  au- 
thority and  cut  the  present  reqiiests  by  at 
letkst  $7  Wlllon.  He  Is  doing  only  what  a  re- 
sponsible guardian  of  the  public  Interest 
ought  to  do. 


Jed  Johnson  served  his  eoantry  well 
ft^t\  was  properly  referred  to  as  a  great 
American. 


What  Tax  Program? 


Hon.  Jed  Johiuoii 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or   TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 
Mr.  PATNfAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  noted  the  passing  of  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Jed  J.  John- 
son, a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  from  1927  to  1947. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Jed 
Johnson  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  sincerest,  most  able  Members 
of  Congress  that  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  all  his  col- 
leagues and  was  a  dedicated,  patriotic 
American. 

Jed  Johnson,  his  wonderful  wife  and 
fine  children  were  very  popular  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  families. 
In  other  words,  the  Jed  Johnson  family 
was  one  the  entire  Congress  was  very 
proud  of. 


Rentiiig  to  Kenaedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHABtBERUIN 

or  idCHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Williams  ton  (Mich.)  Enterprise  of 
May  15  contained  an  editorial  entitled 
"Renting  to  Kennedy,"  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House.  It  is  particularly 
timely,  with  the  American  wheat  farmers 
voting  tomorrow  in  their  referendum.  I 
can  it  "recommended  reading"  for  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been 
concerned  with  this  referendum.  The 
editorial  follows: 

RETJTING     TO     KXNNIDT 

Wheat  farmers  wUl  go  to  the  polls  on  May 
21  to  decide  whether  they  want  continued 
Oovernment  price  and  acreage  control. 

Oovernment  programs  of  this  kind  have, 
vmder  both  Democratic  and  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars. 

In  view  of  the  wheat  referendum,  an  edi- 
torial this  newspaper  published  In  July  of 
1962  Is  slgrnlflcant  enough  to  reprint  this 
week.     It  follows: 

An  article  In  the  Jvily  2  issue  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  Indicated  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment has  Just  paid  $765'  million  to  farm- 
ers fbr  reducing  acreage  under  the  1961  feed 
grain  program. 

Over  40  farmers  In  Michigan  got  checks  for 
more  than  $5,000  each.  A  NUes  farmer  got 
$11,936.  A  Vandalla  farmer,  $10,884,  and  a 
Plnoonnlng  farmer.  $10,170. 

Texas  farmers  really  hit  oil.  Thirty-one 
received  more  than  $20,000  each. 
All  for  growing  nothing. 
The  writer  Just  returned  from  a  vacation. 
In  Nebraska,  farmers  laughed  about  the  Gov- 
ernment program.  "I  get  $50  an  acre  for  not 
planting  a  thing."  one  farmer  said.  "Heck, 
I  can  irfow.  seed.  CTUtivate.  and  Irrigate  all 
summer  and  can't  net  that  much,  so  why 
should  I  grow  anything?"  he  asked. 

••We  call  It  Kennedy  laaid  or  renting  to 
Kennedy,"  he  laughed. 

The  American  farmer  Is  certainly  politi- 
cally blessed.  Can  you  Imagine  a  weekly 
newspaper  publisher  getting  $4  per  subscrip- 
tion for  not  printing  a  newspaper? 

Ironically,  not  all  farmers  are  for  bureau- 
cratic controls,  supports,  and  handouts.  For 
instance,  the  Idaho  Potato  Orowers  Associa- 
tion for  years  has  opposed  Oovenment  con- 
trols and  only  last  month  unanimously  re- 
affirmed opposition  to  Federal  intervention. 
The  association's  top  officials  have  long 
contended  that  the  return  to  a  free  market  U 
the  only  answer.  But  the  majority  of  politi- 
cians running  the  Government  don't  see  It 
that  way. 

With  each  election  comes  big  speeches. 
With  each  •  adminUtratlon  comes  the  soU 
bank,  the  feed  grain  program,  the  Benson 
plan,  the  Freeman  plan,  or  what  have  you. 
The  cost  of  admlnUtertng  each  plan  Is  stag- 
gering. The  result  Is  a  Farmers  Investment 
Co.  m  Arizona  picking  up  a  check  for  $94,092. 
Or  a  Billy  Sol  Estes  or  two. 

Otherwise,  nothing  really  seems  to  be 
accomplished. 

It  really  ought  to  be  worth  a  try  to  go  back 
to  the  old  days  of  supply  and  demand. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  nw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  President's  tax  message  to  the 
Congress,  early  in  the  year,  the  Amer- 
ican people  rarely  know  what  the  Ken- 
nedy policy  on  taxes  is.  Every  day  of 
the  week  brings  forth  a  different  atti- 
tude. Today's  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune, in  an  excellent  article  by  Donald 
I.  Rogers,  shows  the  shiftlessness  of  the 
Kennedy  economists  who  are  gn^Jing  in 
the  dark  for  something — they  know  not 
what. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  Wtth  thx  Tax  Pbocham? 
(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 
With  the  end  of  the  Government's  fiscal 
year  Ilttie  more  than  a  month  away,  It  Is 
time  for  a  reassessment  of  the  tax  program 
which  for  more  than  6  months  dominated 
the  President's  pubUc  utterances.  It  has 
gone  nowhere.  It  Is  locked  tight  In  con- 
gressional committee.  Perhaps  deadlocked 
Is  a  more  accurate  word. 

Last  fall  President  Kennedy  promised  the 
voters  there  would  be  tax  cuts  and  tax  re- 
form— revamping  of  the  crazy-quUt  patch- 
work of  regulations  that  make  the  U.S.  tax 
code  the  most  complicated  law  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Viewed  In  the  perspective  of  dironology, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  administration  and 
not  Congress  is  at  fault,  and  that  only  the 
administration  can  be  blamed  for  the  lack 
of  a  tax  bill  which  will  meet  the  requlre- 
menU  of  the  ever-changing  evolving  Amer- 
ican economy. 

First,  the  administration  Introduced  its 
proposal  with  the  admonition  that  these, 
and  only  these,  reccmunendatlons  answered 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  None  other  would 
do  Take  the  whole  package.  Congress  and 
the  people  were  advised,  or  there'll  be  trou- 
ble from  the  White  House,  as  well  as  the 
Treasury.  From  exjjerience  gained  the  pre- 
ceding year  when  they  balked  at  the  admln- 
IstraUon's  budget,  Congressmen  knew  that 
this  could  mean  pressure  from  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Pentagon,  with  threats 
of  lost  contracts  for  defense  planU  employ- 
ing their  constituents. 

Nevertheless,  Congress,  upon  reading  the 
tax  program,  found  it  wasn't  what  it  was 
labeled.  The  President  had  been  saying  one 
thing  about  the  tax  program  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  preparing  legislation  that 
would  have  an  exaCtiy  opposite  effect. 

The  President  stressed  the  need  for  invest- 
men/t  and  the  incentive  to  invest  and  blamed 
existing  taxes  for  stifling  Incentives.  His 
program,  however,  was  dlrectiy  aimed  at 
shifting  more  of  the  tax  burden  to  the  middle 
and  higher  Income  brackets,  the  only  signi- 
ficant source  of  Investments. 

In  an  unusual  foray  into  sleight  ol  hand, 
the  adminUtratlon  offered  tax  cuU  but  also 
requested  some  tax  reforms  (don't  forget 
that  word)  which.  It  insisted,  must  accom- 
pany the  cuU.  The  reforms  woiUd  have 
made  the  net  taxes  for  many  persons,  and 
for  most  Investors,  either  the  same  or  even 
higher. 

So  Congress  balked. 

Upon  reflection,  said  the  President  in  a 
speech  in  New  Ycwk.  he  now  believed  It  was 
the  tax  cuU  that  were  Important  and  maybe 
we  could  get  along  without  his  heretofore 
mandatory  reforms. 
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He  had  alao  submitted  a  b\idget.  however. 
which  would  have  created  a  deficit  of  over 
$11  bllUon.  and  alnoe  the  OovermnenfB  ocuy 
■ource  of  Income  U  from  t*»B^  prudent 
Congreeamen  couldnt  eee  how  "»•  Oov*™' 
ment  could  expect  to  r\in  In  the  red  by  •!! 
billion  at  the  same  time  It  w»a  planning  to 
reduce  Ita  Income. 

So  the  President  shifted  his  tactics.  The 
tax  cut  was  now  needed,  he  told  the  NaClon. 
to  forestall  a  threatened  roceaelon.  The  re- 
ceMlon  of  1963  became,  overnight,  a  bo8«y- 
man  stalking  all  economic  halls.  He  had 
forgotten  aU  about  Investment  Incentives 
by  thU  time. 

The  economy,  rarely  cooperaUve  with 
tlnkerers.  did  an  vmpoUtlc  thing.  Business 
took  an  upturn.  Flgur«s  began  to  pour  In 
showing  that  l»e3  may  well  turn  out  to  be 
the  mo«t  prc«pero\is  year  In  hUtory.  or,  at 
the  very  lefcJt.  the  second  most  prosperous 
year  In  history.  ^^ 

With  that  argument  nullifled.  the  Presi- 
dent needed  a  new  Uck.  and.  flndlng  none, 
■witched  the  whole  affair  back  again  to  the 
need  for  growth. 

The  Treaaury,  accordingly,  lined  up  what 
tt  thought  was  a  g-oup  erf  tame  business 
leader*,  expecting  taey  woxild  Indorse  the 
whole  administration  proposal,  reforms  and 
all  The  reforms  were  needed  to  keep  reve- 
nues h«gH.  else  the  budget  would  be  threat- 
ened. The  buslneeamen  turned  out  to  be 
more  practical  than  tame.  Tbey  met  and 
reported  that,  while  the  tax  cuts  were  needed, 
the  reforms  were  not.  and  If  Congreee  cut 
that  big  admlnlsUatlon  budget.  It  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

ThU  wasn't  the  report  they  had  been  look- 
ing for.  The  adnilnistratlon  then  decide* 
to  convene  a  cltlr^ns  panel  which,  the  plot- 
ters hope,  win  be  more  agreeable  to  the  Idea 
of  reforms. 

That's  where  the  matter  stands. 


Major  Amknoa:  Btatc  Patriot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soTrrH  cabouma 
IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTSrBS 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  RTVKRS  of  South  CaroUnA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  ceremony  to  dedicate  a  me- 
motiaJ  to  MaJ.  Rudolph  Anderson,  Jr..  a 
South  Carolinian  tilled  while  obtaining 
evldeoce  ot  the  Soviet  missile  buildup 
In  Cuba.  wa«  held  Sunday  at  Oreenvllle, 
S  C 

The  Honorable  Donald  Russell.  Gover- 
nor, lawyer,  scholar,  and  statesman, 
painted  in  gripping  words  the  heroic  gal- 
lantry of  this  American  flier  to  his  fam- 
ily, hia  friends,  and  his  fellow  South 
Carolinians. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  Appendix  ot  the  Rxcoro,  I  hereby 
insert  Oovemor  Russell's  remarks  so  that 
all  America  can  know  of  this  eloquMit 
tribute  to  Major  Anderson: 
rbmasks     aw     Gov.     Dowalj*     Rttssklx     at 

THX      DXDICATTOK      OF     TUB     MaJ.      RT7«0LPH 

AKtixascif.  Ja.,  MrMoaiAL.  0«xxi«vn,L«.  8.C. 

Prlends  and  relatives  at  Major  Anderson, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  today  to 
honor  a  distinguished  and  courageoxis  Amer- 
ican, a  defender  of  the  Nation.  As  I  stand 
Tlewtng  this  memorial  to  Ma].  Rvidolph  An- 
dersijn.  Jr,  there  Is  admiration  In  my  heart — 
an  adnUratlon  that  I  struggle  to  translate  In- 
to approiMlate  phrases.  It  U  no  easy  task, 
because  my  deep  respect  for  Major  Ander- 


sons  oontrlbuUon  to  hU  country  U  touched 
with  great  sadness.  I  mourn  with  you  the 
loss  ot  this  fine  son  of  South  Carolina,  a  loss 
keenly  felt  by  hU  State  and  hie  country. 
Most  of  all.  the  loss  U  felt  by  his  famUy— 
his  parents,  his  wife  and  children,  and  hU 
sUter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  to  you  and 
your  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
And  I  genUy  remind  those  of  you  gathered 
here  that  while  we  applaud  the  noble  virtues 
which  prompted  this  mans  bravery,  let  us 
not  forget  that  a  South  Carolinian  has  died; 
a  great  American  Is  gone. 

The  dedication  of  a  monument  such  as  this 
win  serve  lU  purpose,  which  U  to  remind 
present  and  future  generations  of  one  man's 
singular  devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  free  world. 

The  events  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  death  of  Major  Anderson  are  now  slipping 
Into  history.  The  Cuban  crisis  of  19«a  wUl 
In  future  years  be  dted  as  one  of  those  perU- 
ous  momenU  In  history  when  men  almost 
began  again  to  war  against  one  another, 
though  that  tragedy  was  narrowly  averted. 
The  Cuban  crisis  came  swiftly  upon  the 
Nation  In  a  PresldenUal  television  broadcast 
October  23,  1968.  and  only  a  few  weeks  later 
it  was  over.  Ths  threat  o€  immediate  war 
with  Russia  subsided.  It  was  a  tense  and 
dramaUc  moment  in  history,  and  following 
It.  the  world  sllenUy  offered  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  had  been 
avoided. 

In  retrospect,  the  heroes  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  were  those  gallant  men  who  flew  their 
aircraft  over  hostile  territory,  aiming,  not 
guns,  but  cameras.  Ttiese  cameras  were  the 
eyes  of  Amcrlcar— the  eyes  that  found  danger 
snd  alerted  our  powerful  mlUtsxy  forces  to 
the  missile  threat  only  90  miles  from  the  UB. 
maliUand.  Of  those  aviators  who  vigilantly 
guarded  our  country,  one  gained  fame — and 
hs  lost  his  life  In  so  doing 

Major  Anderson  was  the  sole  official  Amer- 
ican casualty  of  the  Cuban  crisis  at  19C3. 
He  died  on  a  reconnaissance  mission  over 
Cuba. 

It  was  November  e.  I9«a.  at  the  major's 
fiineral.  that  the  full  Impact  of  his  role  came 
to  ths  attention  ot  the  Nation.  Gen.  Thomas 
8.  Power,  comjnander  In  chief  o*  ths  8tra- 
tsgle  Air  Command,  revealed  that  Major  An- 
derson and  other  reconnaissance  pUot  "ob- 
tained the  first  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Sovl»t  missile  buildup  In  Cuba." 

"Major  Anderson  gave  his  life  while  per- 
forming one  of  the  most  vital  and  hazardous 
duties  connected  with  the  Cuban  crisis." 
General  Power  said.  "As  grievous  as  hU  loss 
is  to  all  of  us.  his  selfless  devotion  to  duty, 
honor,  and  ooxintry  should  be  a  sourcs  ot 
pride  and  comfort  to  his  family  and  friends. 
It  is  because  of  men  like  Major  Anderson 
that  this  country  has  been  able  to  act  with 
determination  during  these  fateful  days." 

Major  Anderson  has  been  posthumously 
honored  In  other  ways  since  the  tense  days  of 
ISXn  when  he  died  In  defense  of  peace  and 
freedom.  The  Armed  Forces  of  this  country 
awarded  him  the  highest  peacetime  decora- 
tion for  bravery,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Closer  to  home,  the  Greenville  City 
CouncU.  on  November  13.  19<W.  honored  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  life,  courage,  and  valor 
of  MaJ  Ru<k>lph  Anderson.  Jr  ,  and  his  great 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  our  coun- 
try and  world  peace.  "We  express  our  deep 
and  heartfelt  grief  in  the  loss  of  the  life  of 
this  great  American,  our  friend  and  fellow 
dtlzen.  and  we  extend  to  his  family  our  moat 
sincere  sympathy."  the  Oreenvllle  City  Coun- 
cU proclaimed. 

Now  we  have  another  memorial  to  Major 
Anderson's  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. President  Kennedy  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  have  made  available  this 
¥-96  Jet  fighter  for  permanent  display  in 
Major  Anderson's  hometown. 

This  fighter  Is  an  instrument  of  warfare — 
but  yoa  have  appropriately  selected  a  peace- 


ful and  serene  site  for  lU  home.  I  say  you 
have  appropriately  selected  such  a  site  for 
this  reason:  Major  Anderson's  flighU  over 
Cuba  were  in  the  Interest  of  preserving  the 
peace  In  thU  shaky  and  precarious  world  In 
which  we  live.  He  died  in  order  that  the 
United  States  might  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  dangerous  situation  which  existed  near 
lU  shores,  and  take  appropriate  counter- 
measures.  Those  countermeasures  we  fer- 
vently hope  led  to  the  withdrawal  ot 
missiles  from  Cuba,  lessening  the  tension  be- 
tween two  military  powerful  nations. 

Major  Anderson's  death  Is  vivid  evidence 
that  he  has  discharged  his  duties  to  his 
country  In  the  highest  fashion.  As  we  re- 
member him  today,  we  should  be  reminded 
that  we  also  have  a  duty  to  our  country. 
Though  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  act 
In  so  bold  a  fashion  as  Major  Anderson,  our 
responslbUliy  for  the  Ideals  for  which  he 
died  Is  no  less.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  so 
wisely  said  on  an  occasion  similar  to  this 
100  years  ago: 

"It  U  for  us.  the  Uvlng.  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  that  great  task  remaining  before 
us.  the  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  In- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  thsa  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  j)eople.  and  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  trwn  the  earth." 

President  Lincoln  uttered  these  words  at 
Gettysburg  In  18<J3.  The  task  which  he 
placed  with  the  living  Is  stUl  Incumbent 
upon  us.  Most  assuredly,  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  Is 
not  yet  secure  for  all  time  from  Its  foes.  We 
nve  In  an  era  when  the  challenge  to  democ- 
racy Is  greater  than  at  any  time  In  history. 
That  challenge  has  been  answered  by  the 
Major  Andersons  of  America.  It  must  also 
be  answered  by  you  and  me.  We  must  at- 
tend to  the  duties  of  citizenship  In  a  democ- 
racy, we  must  support  those  legitimate 
activities  of  government  which  serve  the  In- 
terests of  the  people;  we  must  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation,  though  at  times  It  be- 
comes heavy.  And  most  of  all.  we  must  work 
for  a  lasting  and  enduring  peace  In  which 
men  live,  one  with  another,  in  friendship 
and  freedom  and  where  nations  seek  the  im- 
provements of  the  lives  of  their  people — not 
the  aggrandizement  of  power  and  territory. 
Should  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  with 
honor  fall — and  may  God  forbid  this— we 
must  stand  ready  to  render  the  xiltimate 
sacrifice  for  our  country.  Major  Anderson 
did  so — and  our  pledge  today  Is  that  we  shall 
not  falter  In  upholding  that  for  which  he 
died. 
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Success  Becomes  Routine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxuroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international  recognition  Justifiably 
voiced  upon  the  achievement  of  Major 
Cooper  brought  forth  various  comments 
appropriately  recorded  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Chicago  E>aily  News  In  a  concise, 
practical  editorial  comment  summarizes 
one  obvious  aspect  of  our  space  achieve- 


ments, and,  under  leave  previously  grant- 
ed, I  insert  this  editorial  from  the  Friday, 
May  17  issue,  into  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

Snccxss  Becomes  Roumrz 

"We  see  with  sympathy  and  follow  with 
prayers  of  benediction  the  space  flights  which 
are  ever  more  perfect.  We  wish  that  the 
flights  be  successful  and  contribute  to  fra- 
ternity and  civilization." 

Thus  Pope  John  XXIII  voiced  the  hopes 
of  people  everywhere  In  the  final  hours  of 
Astronaut  Cooper's  magniflclent  achieve- 
ment. Particularly  notable,  however,  was 
the  Pope's  perceptive  awareness  of  the  In- 
creasing perfection  of  space  voyages.  It  was 
the  same  Insight  as  that  written  from  Cape 
Canaveral  by  Vermont  Royster  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

"The  space  age  yesterday  stepped  over  an 
Invisible  line  from  fantastic  adventure  to 
disciplined  routine  •  •  •.  It  Is  now  the 
known  danger,  as  when  a  Jet  airplane  slams 
through  the  sound  barrier  or  a  sulMnarlne 
starts  Its  descent  into  the  sea.  The  chances 
of  disaster  remain  •  •  •  but  these  are  now 
risks  that  men  accept  with  experience  and 
confidence." 

This  conclusion  Is  strengthened  by  the 
ability  of  Major  Cooper  to  sleep  for  some 
76,000  miles  whirling  through  space.  One 
of  the  principal  purposes  of  the  flight  was 
to  find  the  effect  of  sustained  strain  on  the 
astronaut.  The  strong  first  impression  is 
that  if  all  are  as  iron-nerved  as  Cooper,  the 
moon  is  not  the  limit  of  futxire  flights. 

The  valiie  of  It  all  Is  for  future  determina- 
tion. For  the  moment  It  Is  sufllclent  to  re- 
joice in  the  safe  recovery  of  Major  Cooper, 
and  to  take  pride  In  the  ^lendld  sucoeas 
of  a  combination  of  scientific  brains,  tech- 
nical skill,  human  teamwork  and  Individual 
courage. 

James  L.  McDevitt 


agent  of  Local  8,  Philadelphia,  when  I  was 
business  agent  of  Local  81,  Pittsburgh),  I 
am  here  to  testify  that  all  the  fine  things 
said  by  these  distinguished  citizens — includ- 
ing Senators  and  Governors — are  true.  While 
he  moved,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  in  the 
highest  political  circles,  Jim  never  lost  the 
common  touch  and  he  was  as  quick  to  shake 
the  hand  of  the  man  with  the  trowel  as  he 
was  the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  moved  comfortably  In  all  circles, 
which  was  yet  another  Indication  of  his 
stature  as  a  man. 

I  have  lost  my  close  friend,  who  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  principles.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  what  more  can  I  say? 

Sincerely  and  fraternally. 

Edward  J.  Lconahd. 
Editor  and  General  President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PEITNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcORD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  article  from  the 
April    issue    of    Plasterer    and    Cement 

Mason: 

Jaubs  L.  McDEvrrr    ■ 

Hard  knocks  come  when  you  least  expect 
them. 

The  death  of  my  close  friend  of  many  years 
standing,  Jim  McDevitt.  came  as  the  hardest 
knock  I  have  had  In  many  a  year.  Many 
other  people  that  I  know  have  experienced 
the  same  sense  of  loss  at  the  unexpected 
passing  of  this  stout  son  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  always  gave  his  best  to  this  union  and 
to  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole. 

All  of  us  In  Pennsylvania  In  the  early  days 
recognized  that  Jim  McDevitt  had  unusual 
capacities.  Moving  from  the  State  level,  as 
the  head  of  the  largest  SUte  federation  in 
the  country,  to  the  national  level  as  director 
of  the  Committee  on  Political  EducaUon.  was 
a  move  that  Jim  McDevitt  took  In  stride.  He 
wore  a  big  pair  of  shoes. 

The  general  executive  board  has  recounted 
some  of  the  hlghllghU  of  Jim  McDevltfs 
fine  career  In  the  labor  movement.  Reading 
that  story,  you  will  see  that  a  lot  of  dUtln- 
gulshed  people,  both  In  and  out  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  many  fine  things  to  say  about  Jim 
McDevitt.  As  one  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Jim  for  over  35  years  (he  was  business 


Passing  or  James  L.  McDKvrrr  Leaves  Voro 
m  Ranks  of  Labob 
James  L.  McDevitt,  vice  president  and 
executive  board  member  of  the  Operative 
Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons'  Interna- 
tional Association,  who  died  March  19  in 
Oklahoma  City  following  ft  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, was  an  outstanding  labor  leader  at 
the  local.  State,  and  National  levels. 

As  the  director  of  the  Committee  on  PoUt- 
Ical  Education,  Jim's  particular  \xnlon  affilia- 
tion perhaps  was  not  Important  to  the  large 
and  varied  groups  of  people  he  met  all  over 
the  country,  but  his  Operative  Plasterers' 
and  Cement  Masons'  International  Associa- 
tion membership  always  remained  Important 
to  Jim.  And  Operative  Plasterers'  and  Ce- 
ment Masons'  International  Association 
members  everywhere  were  glad  and  proud 
that  he  was  a  member  of  their  union. 

Jim  had  gone  to  Oklahoma  City  to  preside 
oevr  one  of  a  series  of  COPE  regional  con- 
ferences. He  suffered  a  stroke  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  19  and  another  late  that  after- 
noon.    He  died  the  foUowlng  morning. 

Jim  McDevitt  was  bom  In  Philadelphia 
on  November  3.  1898.  the  son  and  grandson 
of  plasterers.  His  grandfather.  Charles 
McDevitt.  came  to  this  country  from  Ireland 
in  1849.  at  the  age  of  12  and  settled  In  south 
Philadelphia.  He  was  apprenticed  out  as  a 
plasterer  and  in  1873  helped  to  found  the 
Operative  Plasterers'  Mutual  Protective  As- 
sociation. Charles  had  two  sons,  John  and 
William,  and  both  became  plasterers  and 
trade  unionists.  Jim  was  one  of  the  five 
children   of   William   McDevitt. 

In  1923,  when  Jim  became  a  candidate 
for  recording  secretaty  of  Local  No.  2.  It  was 
said  Jokingly  that  his  family  vote  was  enough 
to  elect  him.  He  had  been  apprenticed  in 
1916,  but  his  apprenticeship  was  interrupted 
by  World  War  I.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army 
In  1918.  saw  service  in  France  and  was  hon- 
orably discharged  in  July  1919.  He  resumed 
his  apprenticeship  and  became  a  Journey- 
man plasterer  in  July  1920. 

After  being  elected  recording  secretary  ct 
Local  No.  8,  he  went  on  to  become  president 
and  business  representative.  It  was  during 
these  days  that  he  first  met  up  with  Presi- 
dent Leonard,  then  business  agent  of  Local 
No.  31,  Pltteburgh,  and  secretary-treasurer 
John  J.  Hauck,  then  business  agent  of  Local 
No.  582,  Philadelphia.  In  1928,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Build- 
ing Trades  Coxincll. 

In  1938.  when  AFL  leaders  in  Pennsyl- 
vania needed  someone  to  hold  together  « 
State  fedwatlon  badly  split,  they  tximed  to 
McDevitt.  who  was  then  only  40  years  old. 
McDevltfs  first  years  as  State  Federation 
president  were  stormy,  and  the  federation 
was  so  ImpKJverlshed  by  the  split  In  labor 
that  McDevitt  continued  on  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Board  of  Review  so  that 
he  could  forego  his  salary  as  federation 
president. 

In  1940,  during  the  third-term  campaign 
of  President  Roosevelt,  McDevltfs  voice  was 


one  of  the  most  powerful  and  persuasive 
raised  In  support  of  Roosevelt  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  1947  the  Pennsylvania  State  Federation 
established  a  permanent  Committee  on  Po- 
litical Action.  Its  purpose  was  to  put  the 
federation's  political  activities  on  an  effec- 
tive and  continuing  basis.  The  first  test 
came  in  the  1948  elections.  The  committee 
set  out  to  reach  the  federation's  700.000 
membership.  It  sponsored  mass  meetings, 
bought  time  on  radio  stations  and  space  In 
newspapers  and  published  quantities  of  Its 
own  literature  to  get  Its  message  across. 
McDevitt  predicted  that  the  liberal-labor 
vote  In  Pennsylvania  would  defeat  10  Con- 
gressmen who  had  voted  for  Taft-Hartley. 
Experienced  reporters  covering  the  campalgrn 
thought  he  was  talking  through  his  hat,  but 
the  returns  showed  that  11,  not  10.  Taft- 
Hartley  Congressmen  were  defeated  In  Penn- 
sylvania. 

McDevitt  once  said  that  he  grew  up  "more 
or  less  a  Democrat  because  in  Republican 
Philadelphia  it  was  the  only  thing  a  sincere 
trade  unionist  could  be."  Nevertheless,  he 
could  commend  Republlcaiui  who  had  been 
fair  to  labor  and  criticized  Democrats  when 
they  menaced  labor's  Interests.  He  once 
commended  Republican  Gov.  Edward  Martin 
for  a  "glorious  triumph"  and  he  once  told 
President  Truman  he  was  emulating  the  dic- 
tators when  he  asked  for  a  "draft  labor" 
law. 

Expressing,  once,  the  political  philosophy 
of  COPE,  he  said,  "We  believe  that  the  well- 
being,  the  security,  the  freedom  from  eco- 
nomic fear  and  the  dignity  of  each  person 
should  be  the  first  concern  of  each  legis- 
lator whether  It  be  in  the  State  capitals 
or  Washington." 

In  his  years  in  Pennsylvania,  McDevitt 
served  on  many  State  .agencies  under  ap- 
pointment by  the  Governor.  In  1948  he  and 
President  Edward  J.  Leonard  (then  vice  pres- 
ident) were  designated  by  the  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  as  representatives  of  all  labor  in 
the  United  States  at  the  World  Safety  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, held  In  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Jim  McDevltt's  activities  In  the  fight 
against  Intolerance  are  reflected  In  the  posi- 
tions he  had  held  on  such  groups  as  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Council 
for  Fair  Employment  Practices,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  National  Trade 
Council  for  Palestine. 

McDevitt  was  named  a  vice  president  of 
the  OP.  &  C.M.IA.  in  1954  to  flll  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  James  M.  Myles.  who 
also  had  been  a  prominent  dtlzen  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1969.  President  Leonard  ap- 
pointed McDevitt  to  the  general  executive 
board.  Jim  rendered  many  services  to  the 
International  association,  not  the  least  of 
which  were  given  in  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  constitution  committee  at  in- 
ternational conventions.  He  took  this  post 
following  the  death  of  Vice  President  John 
Brennan,  and  his  ready  grasp  of  issues  and 
conunand  of  parliamentary  procedures  made 
him  a  tower  of  strength  dtirlng  conventions. 
Over  the  years,  a  lot  of  eminent  people 
went  out  of  their  way  to  say  nice  things 
about  Jim  McDevitt.  Here  are  some  quotes : 
"Jim  McDevitt  has  proven  himself  a  labor- 
statesman  who  seeks  to  advance  both  the 
Interests  of  organized  labor  and  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  work." — Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator,  of  Oregon. 

"I  have  known  Jim  McDevitt  ever  since 
the  days  when  I  was  serving  In  the  State 
senate,  and  I  have  long  l>een  Indebted  to 
him  for  his  ready  ear,  his  sound  counsel,  his 
devotion  to  humanitarian  ideals,  and  his 
eloquent  presentation  of  labcw's  point  of 
yiew." — George  M.  Leader,  former  Oovemor 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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~Jim  McD«*iU  U  »  Buui  at  ch&racter.  In- 
tegrity, knowledge.  «nd  ability.  For  izukny 
y«ats  It  baa  b«aa  my  great  prlTUac*  to  b« 
Intimately  acquainted  with  him  and  Uka 
other*  who  hafe  oome  wltkln  range  of  hla 
ir^flnanf^,  I  tiav«  admlraMOD  and  affection 
tai  bla." — Jamea  A.  Farley,  farmer  Poet- 
ma«t-w  QeneraJ  and  former  etxalrman.  Na- 
tional Democratic  Comj&ittee. 

"Even  more  Unpreaalve  than  hia  Oeroe  ded- 
ication to  the  caaae  of  labor,  haa  been  hla 
unaeUUh  devotion  to  the  gtrtjggle  for  human 
rlghU  and  civic  betterment.'— Rlchardaon 
Dll worth,   mayor,   dty   of   Philadelphia. 

"Since  I  cjn  a  card  carrying  member  of  the 
w  M  p  I  n  we  have  much  In  common.  I 
have  watched  Jim  McDevltt  grow  from  a 
mechanic  of  the  trowel  trade  to  the  high 
poaltlon  he  now  enjoya.  Thla  haa  been  ac- 
compUahed  only  by  hla  dedloaHon  to  the 
labor  movement  and  hU  fair  dealing  with 
Industry  over  the  yeara."  John  B.  Kelly. 
prominent  PhlladelphU  builder. 

"It  haa  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
■ome  of  the  top'  men  af  the  world  •  •  • 
Jim  McDevltt  ranka  with  the  best  of  them.' 
George  H.  Earle.  former  Oorermor  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  U.S.  Aoabasaador. 

"He  has  always  been  conatrwoClve.  He  is 
held  In  eeteem  and  respect  by  all  who  have 
been  prlvleged  to  work  with  him."  Dr. 
Oeorge  W  Taylor,  former  chairaoan.  National 
War  Labor  Board,  and  well-known  arbitrator. 

"Jim  McDevltt  has  stood  for  the  Ideals  of 
good  government.  Jxistloe  and  rlghta  of  the 
average  American  clUren."  Joseph  8.  Clark. 
U.8.  Senator.  Pennsylvania. 

Meany's  Tribute;  ~Wo  one  served  the  trade 
union  cause  wtth  deeper  sincerity  and 
greater  diligence  than  Jim  McDevltt.  HU 
contributions  over  the  years,  in  every  sense 
of  the  economic  and  soolal  life  of  workers, 
can  hardly  be  meastired  Moet  recently,  his 
leadership  of  COPS  was  Instrumental  In 
developing  the  political  voice  of  American 
wage  earners  Into  a  potent  instrument,  more 
nearly  In  keeping  with  their  numbers.  He 
wfll  long  be  missed  as  a  leader  and  a  friend, 
and  his  place  will  be  hard  to  fUl." 

A  solemn  mass  was  held  March  23  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church.  Bethesda.  Md,  the 
Washington  suburb  In  which  the  McDcvltts 
resided.  That  same  evening,  a  wake  was  held 
at  the  Oliver  Balr  Funeral  Home,  at  18th 
and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia.  Burial 
took  place  the  following  morning.  March  33. 
at  Holy  Sepulchre.  Cemetery,  Cheltenham. 
Township.  Philadelphia.  The  lurvlvors  In- 
clude his  wife.  Margaret  Mary,  and  thre* 
children.  Margaret  Byrne.  James  L.~ McDevltt. 
Jr.,  and  Lt.  WUllam  P.  McDevltt.  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Bsw/UD  J.  Laoif&BO, 

JOHIf    J.    EUVCK. 

J    Ln. 

HOLZSCANIf, 

B.  A.  MAsmrsz. 
AirrHoicT    P    Qiokdano. 
The  General  Kxecutive  Board, 
Chas.  W    Isvnrs. 

Canadian  Consultant  for 
Kmecuttve  Board. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  R.  Barry,  of 
New  York,  at  Gardes  Party,  NatioBal 
WoBum't  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  / 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NXW    TOIUL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  R«PRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2*,  1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday aftemcxjn  I  was  privileged  to  be 
guest  speaker  at  ceremoriles  dedicated  to 
a  courageous,   !inyir>g   heroine   of  ttie 


ReToluUoriATT  Wax.  Sibyl  Ludington. 
Tbe  event  transpired  on  the  grouivds  of 
the  NaUonai  Women's  Party  at  their 
historic  building— the  Alva  Belmont 
Houses-locate  at  144  Constitution 
Avenue  NE..  where  a  statute  of  Sibyl 
Ludington  by  the  wen -known  sculptress. 
Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  was  unveiled  by 
two  young  ladles  from  Cannel.  NY.  It 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  participate  In 
this  tribute  to  honor  this  18-year-okl 
girl  who  rode  50  miles  on  Aprfl  2«.  1777 
to  alert  and  assemble  a  400-man  mflltla 
under  her  father's  command.  It  was 
especially  rewarding  since  Sibyl  Luding- 
ton's  home  was  historic  Putnam  County 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  permission, 
I  place  in  the  Rkcorb  my  remarks  made 
at  the  unveiling.  I  would  like  to  add  the 
text  of  the  ballad  entitled  'The  Ride  of 
Sibyl  Ludington."  written  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
Jorie  Barstow  Oreenbie.  amd  arranged 
and  movingly  sung  at  tbe  ceremony  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Perdue,  of  Fairfax. 
Va, 

At  the  ceremony  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed  by  approximately 
300  members  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  and  distinguished  guests  which 
said: 

The  beet  tribute  we  can  brtng  to  Sibyl 
Ludington  Is  to  fo  forward  ourselves  In  the 
present -day  campaign  for  the  complete  free- 
dom of  American  women — with  the  same 
coorage.  the  same  determlnatlosj.  tt»e  same 
Intensity  of  conviction  that  the  heroic  young 
9R>yl  Ludington  displayed  In  her  famous 
ride  for  the  freedom  of  the  American  col- 
onists from  the  control  of  the  aoverninent 
and  laws  of  England. 

Be  it  resolved,  therefore.  That  we  send  from 
thlB  gathering  a  group  of  spokesmen  to  urge 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  to  give  Its  powerful  aid.  with 
aU  possible  energy  and  an  possible  speed, 
to  bringing  to  flnal  victory,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  eqnal  rights  amendment,  the 
struggle  of  more  than  300  years  by  American 
women  for  complete  release  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  ancient  Common  Law  of  Kngland. 
which  largely  controls  the  lives  of  American 
women  today,  even  as  In  etlll  greater  de- 
gree tt  controlled  the  lives  of  American  wo- 
men In  the  days  of  SybU  Ludington,  186 
years  ago. 

W*  want  also  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  women  leaders  In  Congress  who  under 
the  chief  sponsorship  of  the  Honorable  Ka- 
THAEZNS  St.  Gxoaox  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  the  movenient  for  the  freedom  o*  wom- 
en to  the  stage  where  ultimate  vlct«7 
seems  so  close  at  hand.  On  this  occasion 
we  remember  with  especial  appreciation  the 
devoted,  able  and  long-continued  champion- 
ship, in  Congress  and  before,  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  by  the  late  Jessica 
McCulloiigh  Wels  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  the  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  Congresswoman  St. 
Georci  and  the  late  Congresswoman 
Jessica  Weis  which  I  also  have  the  honor 
of  cosponsorlng  follows : 

SquaUty  of  rlghU  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex.  Con- 
0MH  and  the  several  States  shall  have  power, 
utthln  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  to  en- 
fortse  this  artk:le  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Robeht  R.  Barst,  o»  New 
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As  the  congressional  Representative  of 
Putnam  County,  N.T.,  where  Sibyl  Luding- 


ton made  her  historic  ride,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  you  today  In  paying  tribute  to  American 
girlhood  and  womanhood  In  the  person  of 
this  unsung  heroine  of  our  American  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

Here  with  me  Is  Miss  Stephanie  Saunders 
>TV(i  MlM  Laurie  Birch,  who  will  unveU  the 
statue  of  Sibyl  Ludington  which  was  cre- 
ated and  generously  donated  to  the  Nation- 
al Woman's  Party  by  Anna  Hyatt  Hunting- 
ton. 

These  lovely  young  ladles,  like  oiir  heroine 
Sibyl  Ludington.  hall  from  Carmel.  N.Y.. 
which  Is  located  In  Putnam  County — 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Westchester 
County.  N.Y..  and  on  the  east  by  Palrfleld 
County.  Conn. 

A  simple  headstone  In  the  okl  Presbyterian 
cemetery  at  Patterson.  N.Y..  bears  this  brief 
inscription : 

"In  Memory  of  Slbbelle  Ludington.  wife  of 
Edmond  Ogden.  who  died  February  38.  1839. 
Age  77  years,  10  months,  and  13  days." 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  has  inunor- 
tallzed  the  "midnight  ride  of  Paul  Rev«-e" — 
a  ride  of  a  doaen  miles  or  so  through  the 
quiet  New  England  countryside  on  the  night 
of  April  18,  1775,  aooompllshed  by  a  vlgoroua 
man  of  40.  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Almost  unknown  to  fame  Is  the  ride  erf 
Sibyl  Ludington  2  years  later.  The  aim  of 
both  rides  was  »tmiiar — to  alert  the  mlUtla 
against  a  threatened  Brltlah  Invasion.  Sibyl 
Ludlngton's  feat  appears  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  reflect  that  It  was  a  ride  of  60 
miles  through  wild  country  beset  by  guerrilla 
bands  and  hostile  Indians,  aixd  that  Sibyl 
was  a  alight  girl  of  IS  at  ths  time. 

On  AprU  U,  1777.  British  regulars.  2,000 
strong,  had  landed  at  Compo  Beach,  near 
Fairfield.  Conn.  Their  objective  was  the 
destruction  of  patriot  stores  at  Danbury — the 
same  errand  that  started  Prescott's  redooaU 
on  the  road  to  Concord. 

Marching  inland  virtually  unopposed,  they 
reached  Danbury  on  April  96  and  destroyed 
stocks  of  salt,  meat,  flour,  hay.  tenu.  uni- 
forms, powder,  ahot.  and  muskets.  The  sol- 
diers became  drunk  with  looted  spirits  and 
many  private  homes  were  set  on  fire. 

The  nearest  available  aid  was  a  scattered 
mllltla  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Henry 
Ludington.  a  veteran  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  who  operated  a  gristmill  at 
LudlngtonvUle.  near  Carmel.  NY,  about  30 
miles  to  the  west. 

That  night  about  8  o'clock  a  messenger 
appeared  at  Colonel  Ludlngton's  door  to  gasp 
the  tale  of  the  destruction  and  pillage  of 
Danbxiry.  The  need  to  assemble  the  regi- 
ment poeed  a  difficult  problem.  The  colonel 
mvist  reinaln  at  home  »o  muster  In  those  who 
reported.  There  was  no  one  to  ride  the  cir- 
cuit and  rouse  tbe  men  exoept  his  daughter 
Sibyl  who  had  only  recently  passed  her  10th 
birthday. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Sibyl's 
aooomplUhment  required  a  courage  and  for- 
titude greater  than  did  that  of  Paul  Revere. 
But  she  successfully  performed  her  task, 
guiding  her  father's  big  bay  with  only  a 
hempen  halter  as  she  rode  through  the  night 
bearing  news  of  the  sack  of  Danbury  and 
calling  the  regiment  to  arms. 

As  the  regiment  fell  In  at  daybreak,  the 
last  troops  nuurched  In.  With  them  came 
Sibyl,  to  allde  exhaxisted  Into  her  father's 
arras. 

Colonel  Ludlngton's  regiment  Joined  Gen- 
erals SUllman.  Wooster.  and  Arnold  and  the 
other  mllltla  detachments  they  had  been  able 
to  collect.  They  attacked  the  retreating  red- 
coats at  Rldgefield  and  transformed  the 
orderly  British  retreat  Into  a  panlc-Btrlcken 
rout.  At  Compo  Beach  the  British  were 
driven  into  their  waiting  boats  In  such  utter 
confusion  that  many  were  drowned. 

At  the  age  of  28.  Sibyl  Ludington  married 
her  childhood  sweetheart.  Edmond  Ogden. 
Two  of  her  sons  became  officers  In  the  Army. 
One  of  them.  B.  A.  Ogden,  served  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  Blackhawk.  Seminole, 
and  Mexican  Wars,  and  fovmded  Fort  Riley, 
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Kans.,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him. 

Two  years  ago  a  statue  of  Sibyl  Ludington 
on  horseback  was  erected  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oleneida  in  Carmel.  The  statue  to  be 
unveiled  here  today  by  Laurie  and  Stephanie 
Is  a  bronze  replica  of  the  one  In  Carmel. 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  here  today  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  Putnam  County  and 
trace  Sibyl's  ride  where  even  today  there  are 
lonely  stretches  In  the  route  from  Ludlng- 
tonvUle to  Carmel  and  Mahopac,  across  to 
the  PeekskUl  Hollow  Road,  to  Tompkln's 
Corners,  then  up  the  Wicopee  Road  to  the 
Stormvllle  Road,  and  thence  back  to  Ludlng- 
tonvUle. 

The  Rmx  or  Sdyl  Ludington 

(By  Mrs.  Marjorle  Barstow  Greenble) 

Ccnnc  and  Usten,  good  people,  and  you  shall 

hear. 
Of  a  girl  who  rode,  like  Paul  Revere, 
Xong  the  borders  of  Connecticut  and  New 

York, 
Where   the  Yankees  stored  rations  of  flotir 
and  pork. 

We  were  ready  to  fight  the  Redcoats  to  the 

ground. 
If  they  came  from  their  ships  stranded  out 

on  the  sound. 
They,  In  vain,  thought  to  keep  us  from  being 

free. 
And  to  keep  us  In  the  bondage  of  Oe<Mrge 

'cross  the  sea. 

Colonel  Ludington  summoned  his  men  and 
did  say. 

"Yoxir  winter  service  Is  over,  not  to  need 
you.  I  pray. 

For  we  have  new  recruits  who  are  both  will- 
ing and  strong, 

TO  keep  the  Hudson  Highlands  you've 
guarded  so  long." 

"So  take  up  your  plough  and  lay  by  your 

guns. 
Return  to  your  homes,  to  your  wives  and 

your  sons. 
Olve  th%nkii  to  the  Lord  for  this  moment  to 

seise. 
To  plant  all  yoxir  crops  and  to  U^e  your 

ease." 

In  Danbury  now  there  Is  food;  there  is  rum. 
We've  plenty  to  eat  If  the  Redcoats  should 

come, 
There  Is  floiir,  molasses  and  bacon  In  store, 
TO  keep  xis  as  we  fight  them  to  Hell's  own 

front  door. 

Genera]  Wooster  at  Rldgefield  can  stop  them 

cold. 
Olve  them  nothing  at  all  to  have  or  to  hold. 
But  a  last,  long  sleep  In  Connecticut  ground, 
If  those   Redcoats  shotild   land   from   thelr 

shlpe  on  the  sound. 

Sibyl  Ludington  stood  by  her  father's  side, 
Sixteen  and  lovely,  the  Colonel's  own  pride, 
The  eldest  of  twelve,  she  had  to  cook  and 

sew,  too. 
And  at  home  with  her  Jamlly  had  plenty  to 

do. 

But  she  often  foimd  time  with  the  soldier's 

to  spend. 
To  their  Joys  and  their  sorrows  a  willing  ear 

she  did  lend. 
As  they  now  were  sent  back  to  the  homes 

whence  they  came. 
She  spoke  to  them  all,  and  called  them  by 

name. 

Now  Sibyl  was  everywhere  cheering  the  men, 
With  news  of  their  homes,  their  families  and 

friends. 
She  gladdened  their  hearts  with  hot  coffee 

and  bread. 
f>or  the  long  Journey  home  that  she  knew 

lay  ahead. 


That  night  In  her  home  o'er  a  well  filled 

board. 
She  and  her  family  gave  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
For  the  family  was  safe;  no  Redcoats  In  sight. 
And  many  fathers  and  sons  were  home  safe 

that  night. 

When  the  rest  erf  her  family  had  gone  to  bed, 

Sibyl  at  last  could  rest  her  tired  head, 

She  lay  neath  the  quUt.  with  her  sister,  at 

rest. 
And  peacefully  dozed  In  the  fanUly  nest. 

She  woke  with  a  start  at  a  crashing  noise. 

At  the  door  below  she  heard  her  father's 
voice, 

"The  Redcoats  In  Danbury?  Did  I  hear  you 
right?" 

Then  she  heard  a  man  saying,  "They  sur- 
prised us  tonight." 

"The  i>e<^le  are  fleeing!  The  town  is  aflame! 
I  spread  the  alarm  'long  the  road  as  I  came." 
Then  the  colonel  was  saying,  "Go  muster  the 

men, 
We  must  get  them  together,  our  country  to 

defend." 

Now  Sibyl  was  standing  by  her  father's  side, 
She  saw  that  the  man  was  too  weary  to  ride, 
"Let  me  go,"  she  said,  "to  call  the  men  out. 
If  I  get  there  In  time,  then  the  Redcoats 
we'll  rout." 

Her  father  objected  to  this  long,  hard  ride. 
Through    country    where    British    deserters 

might  hide. 
He  knew  of  the  danger  and  his  manner  was 

grave. 
When  at  last  his  permission  to  Sibyl  he  gave, 

While  she  dressed  and  made  ready,  he  sad- 
dled her  steed. 

He  kissed  her  goodbye  and  bade  her  God- 
speed, 

He  gave  her  a  stick  to  knock  on  their  doors, 

She  could  sound  the  alarm  without  leaving 
her  horse. 

A  murky,  spring  mist  cloaked  every  star. 
And  red.  to  the  eastward,  dim  and  far. 
The  fires  of  Danbury  gloomed  on  her  sight. 
As  Sibyl  rode  into  the  soft  April  night. 

But  the  air  was  sweet  with  fresh  April  smells, 
And  the  voices  of  peepers  like  tiny,  gold  bells. 
Made  vibrant  the  night  as  she  skirted  the 

pond. 
And  searched  for  the  path  that  she  knew 

lay  beyond. 

She  got  angled  awhile  In  briar  and  brush, 

And  bogged  In  a  swamp  where  the  grasses 
grew  lush. 

But  she  would  save  all  the  people  from  suf- 
fering harm, 

So  onward  she  struggled  to  spread  the  alarm. 

Out  of  the  forest,  over  hill  and  through  vale. 
She  raced  to  Mahopac  by  way  of  Carmel, 
Then  around  to  Farmers'  Mills  and  back  she 

flew, 
Through  Stormvllle  to  her  home  •   •  •  her 

brave  Jovirney  was  through. 

Now  Yankees  were  men  not  easily  r\iled. 
By  hearsay  or  panic  they'd  not  be  fooled. 
So  some  of  them  acted  a  UtUe  too  alow, 
To  pull  on  their  boots  and  get  ready  to  go. 

"I've  been  roused  too  often  for  nothing,"  one 

said, 
"Why  should  I  leave  a  good,  warm  bed? 
"Who  Is  it  now  that's  raising  a  storm? 
"It's    the    Colonel's    daughter    Sibyl  •   •   • 

she's  sounding  the  alarm." 

"Forty    miles    through   briars   and    swamps 

she  has  gone. 
"So  get  up  and  get  out  •   •  •  we  march  at 

dawn," 
They  pulled  on  their  clothes,  and  they  got 

out  their  gear. 
Then    Joining   their    neighbors,    gave    abyl 

a  ^eer. 


But  she  was  too  tired  when  she  got  back 

home. 
To  realize  the  worth  of  the  deed  ahe  had 

done. 
Four  hundred  men  stood  ready  to  fight. 
Where  Danbury  lay  charred  In  the  dawn's 

early  light. 

General  Tryon  awoke  In  the  bed  of  a  Tory, 
Mission     accomplished,    but    without     any 

glory. 
"Midst  the  chaos  and  ruin  of  that  fateful 

night. 
His  men  all  l*y  drunk;  not  ten  fit  to  fight. 

They   had  found  the  food  for  which   they 

had  come, 
Bacon,  molasses,  fiour.  and  rum, 
The  molasses  ran  sticky  in  every  gutter. 
They  swlzzled  the  rum;  bxirned  the  bacon 

and  butter. 

That's  how  It  was,  you  all  know  the  rest, 
Ludlngton's  men  were  now  at  their  best. 
They  fell  on  the  Redcoats.     Ttoe  Redcoats 

retreated, 
Their  pride  In  the  dust  and  their  plans  de- 
feated. 

The  Yankees  harried  their  rear  and  then, 
Ludington  proudly  marched  forth  his  men. 
To  Join  General  Wooster  and   without  pity 

or  plea. 
They  pushed  all  the  Redcoats  back  to  the 


In  that  year  of  seventeen  seventy-seven, 
The  people  rejoiced  and  they  all   thanked 

heaven, 
111  at  the  Icmd  lay  secxire  In  the  soft  summer 

light. 
And  that  Sibyl  Ludington  had  ridden  that 

nlg^t. 


The  Measure  of  an  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOTTIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  HMaSERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Orleans  had  the  privilege 
on  Armed  Services  Day  to  have  as  their 
honored  guest  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

It  was  their  privilege  te  hear  delivered 
an  address  of  depth  on  "The  Measure  of 
an  Army"  by  a  Service  Secretary  who 
demonstrated  that  he  is  no  square  peg  in 
a  round  hole  but  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  Over  a  period  of  more  than 
two  decades  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  service  secretaries  in  all  the 
mlitary  branches  and  it  is  reassuring  to 
recognize  in  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Vance  a  truly  great  talent  which  is  mak- 
ing a  definite  contribution  to  the  defense 
posture  of  Am.erica. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
introduce  Secretary  Vance  to  my  people. 
It  is  with  equal  honor  and  privilege  that 
I  commend  to  you  the  text  of  the  address 
which  he  made. 

Secretary  Vance  said: 

Ths  Msasxtbb  or  am  Akmt 

In  other  days,  this  was  the  season  when 

•ach   service    evoked  Its   own    history   with 

.  ringing  pride.    The  glcM-y  of  the  past  remains 
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•n  Inspiration:  terTlce  pride  Is  jct  the  well- 
■prtng  of  eaprlt  da  corps.  But  we  miut  re- 
call WtU  Eloger*'  adTtce:  "Don't  let  yeeterday 
use  up  too  much  of  today."  Thee©  are  newly 
complex  tlmee.  Today  pre— ee  upon  xia. 
while  the  future  poaea  eo  many  challenges 
that  we  muat  face  It  rather  than  the  paat. 
And  we  muat  face  It  together.  aU  oC  u«. 

As  I  apeak  to  you  dtlxeaa  of  this  vibrant 
and  historic  city,  I  am  reminded  of  Kipling's 
statement  that  "There  Is  but  one  task  for 
aU— what  stands  If  freedom  fall?~  This  U 
the  Army's  concept  of  the  ultimate  task  of 
all  our  services:  this  Is  Its  understanding  of 
Armed  Forces  Week.  Immensely  proud,  se- 
cure In  the  knowledge  of  Its  essentiality,  con- 
fident of  Its  ability.  It  recognises  thla 
«c«lsbratlon  as  honoring  equaMy  the  Navy, 
the  Marines,  the  Air  Force,  tke  Coast  Ouard. 
and  Indeed,  all  of  the  dUasna  of  this  land 
vhoss  total  efforts  are  vital  to  Its  life  and 
Uberty.  It  is.  then,  as  a  highly  essenUal 
but  Integrated  part  at  this  national  force 
that  the  Army  reports  to  the  »atlon  during 
Armed  Forces  Week. 

Today  It  Is  faced  with  a  mnmtuds  of  mis- 
sions, critical  In  Importaace.  diverse  In  na- 
tiire,  worldwide  In  scope,  and  calling  as  much 
as  ever  In  Its  history  for  dedication  and  self- 
sacrifice.  At  the  same  time.  It  U  confronted 
by  a  futvire  of  uncertain  ovtUjae  but  of  cer- 
tain need  for  the  soldier.  T>9  meet  lU 
responslbllltiM,  the  Army  Is  striding  ahead 
in  the  fields  of  moMllty.  asatsrlel.  and  man- 
poirer.  I  want  to  re|>art  brisflf  today  on 
this  forward  march. 

This  progress  Is  occurrlag  at  a  moment 
when  there  Is  a  restirflng  awareness  of  the 
need  for  an  Army.  Ironloally.  it  Is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  hydrogen  tMoab  that  this 
need  Is  most  clearly  visible. 

In  the  highest  circles  snd  aeroas  the  Na- 
tion there  U  increasing  resognitlon  of  the 
necessity  for  ttexibnity.  spUoas.  and  ra- 
Uonal  choice  In  national  strategy  To  our 
great  air  strength  and  supreaae  se&power, 
we  are  addliHC  the  land  taree.  sonventlonal 
as  weU  as  nuclear,  which  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  counter  all  the  threaU  with  national 
power  sxitted  to  each  chaBenge.  We  cannot 
respond  to  stratetflc  nndeex  attack  with  a 
rlfls  squad,  but  neltlaer  can  we  strike  guer- 
rillas with  an  ICBM 

The  Army's  essential  tasks  sre  to  con- 
tribute to  deterrence  and  to  n<rht  to  victory 
If  called  upon.  Detsrrenoe  depends  upon 
the  visible  credibility  ml  ««•  foree  Victory 
requires  the  use  erf  superior  eo«ib«t  power  at 
tlM  decisive  point,  at  ttee  tfecMve  time,  and 
with  iTiaT^TOiim  surprise  to  the  enemy. 
Therefore,  we  must  deploy  sombat-ready 
forces  in  critical  areas,  supported  by  regional 
rtacrrss.  and  strongly  relaforced  by  highly 
BBXiMto  unHs  within  the  thslted  States.  To 
'■-  enable  these  forces  to  deter  war  or  gain  vic- 
tory, it  Is  imperaUve  'J»at  1k«  Army  have 
both  strategic  and  tactical  moWllty.  It  re- 
lies upon  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  for  the 
former.    The  latter  Is  the  Arery's  biuiness. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  slooe  the  muddy 
trenches  of  World  War  I.  Ttie  land  battle 
of  the  Second  World  War  saw  imagination, 
resourcefulness,  and  dartng  ua&hackled  by 
nesr  tools  of  tacUcaJ  saotailtSy — the  truck, 
the  halftrack,  the  tank,  and  tfae  airplane. 
But  both  men  and  forces  must  be  dynamic. 
not  static,  ever  qnsetlng  rather  than  self- 
saUifled.  and  so  we  ooatlnue  to  seek  ways  to 
Improve.  ___ 

n^e  Army  now  has  a  tank  wltli  vastly  Im- 
proved engine,  range,  and  txmpcmvr.  It  has 
self-propelled  artillery  with  sfntliir  Improve- 
ments. It  has  an  amphibtoua.  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  which  enables  infantry  to 
close  rapidly  on  the  eaemy  to  concert  with 
other  arms.  It  has  logistic  vehicles  of  in- 
creased capacity  and  flezlbUtf.  And  the 
work  moves  steadily  onward. 

All  of  these  advancee.  however,  still  suffer 
from  the  constraints  Imposed  by  friction 
with  the  earth's  atirfaes.     It  was  to  avoid 


this  restriction  that  the  Army,  about  the 
time  of  Korea,  turned  to  air  mobility.  Years 
of  study,  the  experience  of  foreign  armies, 
teeta  and  experiments,  and  practical  work  In 
field  exercises  resulted  In  embryonls  con- 
cepts for  air  mobile  war  which  are  now  being 
zeAned  through  further  testing. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  air  mobility 
which  we  are  seeking  means  giving  the  Army 
a  cap«Lblllty  to  move  men.  supUes,  and  flre- 
power  within  the  Army's  battle  srea  by  the 
most  modem  of  means — helicopters,  for  ex- 
ample. In  so  doing,  we  wUl  gain  new  free- 
dom of  maneuver,  new  ability  to  reeupply 
fighting  forces,  new  capabilities  for  battle- 
field reconnaissance,  and  new  opportunities 
to  apply  decisive  force  with  tactical  siuT)rlse. 
These  gains  are  vital  necessities. 

This  Is  as  Inevitable  as  the  turn  from  the 
horse  to  the  truck.  It  U  as  necessary  as 
the  addition  of  the  Honest  John  rocket  to 
our  weaponry.  We  need  older  tools  for  cer- 
tain operational  spheres,  but  new  means  axe 
easentlsJ  if  we  are  to  gain  a  nu>binty  differ- 
ential over  otir  enemies.  Air  mobility  may 
xiltlmately  produce  a  tactical  revolution  as 
profound  as  the  initial  mechanisation  of 
land  warfare.  It  Is  certainly  Indlspsnsable 
to  a  modern  ground  force. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  steps  are  be- 
ing taken.  Ihe  Army  Is  engaged  In  np-dattng 
the  entire  range  at  its  materiel — oooamunl- 
catlons.  weapons,  ammunition,  slothing, 
food  and  fuels.  The  range  and  the  pace  of 
modem  conflict  require  vastly  more  than  the 
semaphore  or  the  field  telephone.  Firepower 
has  to  be  greater,  more  abundant,  and  largely 
alr-transpx>rtable.  Our  soldiers  need  and 
deserve  equipment  and  supplies  which 
satisfy  the  differing  demands  ot  operations 
of  all  types  In  all  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Army  is  also  applying  lU  brainpower 
to  the  unique  reqtilrements  of  today.  Th«e 
Is  now  no  army  Ln  the  world  with  so  mvKh 
recent  field  experience — World  War  11.  Korea, 
the  deployed  forces  in  other  lands,  tks  sup- 
porting missions  In  southeast  Asia  and  the 
strategic  forces  and  reservea  at  honas.  TWs 
experience  is  being  tapped  at  ev«7  Isvsl.  for 
every  idea  which  will  lead  to  a  stronger  force 
In  the  fut\ire. 

To  exploit  new  concepts  and  equipment, 
the  Army  Is  reshaping  the  organlaatlon  of 
lU  oombat  forces.  It  will  soon  be  able  to 
tailor  them  with  speed  to  fit  varying  mis- 
sions, areas,  and  threats.  Within  a  year. 
when  this  Is  completed,  vre  will  have  a  mors 
versatile,  more  adaptable,  and  more  powerful 
Army,  unit  for  unit,  than  has  ever  worm  the 
khaki  or  the  green. 

As  you  can  understand,  these  changes,  the 
Increasing  complexity  of  milttary  operations, 
and  the  swiftening  tempo  of  our  tlcaes  call 
for  a  new  soldier.  Along  with  the  funda- 
mental values  of  loyalty,  dedication,  courage. 
and  Integrity,  he  must  be  educated  and  pos- 
sess abilities  far  beyond  the  demamds  of 
other  days.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  73  percent  of  our  enlisted  men  are  high 
school  graduates  as  contrasted  with  a  na- 
tional figure  of  24  6  percent  for  meo  over  18 
years  of  age;  «9  percent  of  the  Array's  of- 
ficers are  college  graduates,  against  a  na- 
tional figure  of  7.7  percent  for  men  over  25: 
and  necu'ly  30  percent  of  these  olBcerB  have 
undertaken  graduate  study. 

The  soldier  today  is  an  engineer  bringing 
new  akllls  to  South  Americans,  a  laboratory 
technician,  an  infantryman  in  Korea,  a 
tanker  along  the  Czech  border,  a  mlastls  spe- 
dallst.  a  hellcoptsr  pilot  over  Vletnsmsse 
Jungles,  a  multilingual  paratrooper,  or  the 
leader  of  quarter -million  men.  He  defends 
his  land  and  is  prepared  to  die  for  It.  This 
Is  a  man's  role,  but  not  a  profession  for  ordi- 
nary men. 

In  May  of  1063,  then,  the  X3B.  Army  is  a 
totigh,  skilled  and  alert  combination  of  yes- 
terday, today,  and  tomorrow.  It  cherishes 
the  heritage  of  America;  It  defends  the  land 
today:  and  Its  eye  Is  on  the  missions  of  the 


morrow.  Together  with  Its  proud  and  glor- 
ious sister  services  It  stands  ready  to  defend 
freedom  wherever  It  may  be  challenged. 

Above  all,  it  is  essentially  human,  for  we 
remember  what  Francis  Bacon  had  to  say: 
"Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armour- 
ies. Goodly  Races  of  Horses,  Charriots  of 
Warre,  Klephants,  Artillery  and  the  Like.  All 
this  is  but  a  Sheep  in  a  Lion's  skin  except 
the  breed  and  disposition  of  the  people  be 
stout."  Our  breed  of  soldier  is  stout:  no 
finer  men  have  ever  filled  our  ranks.  This 
mettfure  of  them.  In  sum.  Is  the  measure  .of 
the  Army  today. 


Too  Far  Left 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  SBZOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizon*.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  previously  erranted, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Ricord 
an  article  from  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
May  11  enUtled  "Too  Far  Left."  This 
editorial  la  an  interesting  analysis  of  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  this  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  the  non-Commu- 
nist left,  as  reflected  In  the  recent  Italian 
elections. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Too  Fab  Lxrr 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  Ameri- 
cans can  learn  from  the  results  of  Italy's 
recent  election  Is  one  which  Is  unlikely  to 
be  weU  received  in  Waahlngton.  Namely, 
that  TJS.  preoccupation  with  the  "non -Com- 
munist left"  may  prove  to  be  the  Commu- 
nist's surest  path  to  achieving  political  power 
In  nations  not  already  under  Cooimunist 
rule. 

Washington's  heart  was  definitely  with  the 
center-left  coalition  which  has  ruled  Italy 
for  the  past  16  months.  In  fact.  Immediately 
after  the  election.  Italian  newspapers  made 
clear  their  displeastire  with  New  Frontier 
interference  in  an  election  which  gave  the 
Conununlsts  slightly  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  aUnost  83  mUllon  votes  cast,  a  gain  of 
1  million  votes  over  1958. 

Rome's  center-right  II  Tempo  charged  that 
President  Kennedy's  "Inopportune  declara- 
tions" favoring  the  oenter-left  "helped  the 
whole  left."  Glomale  DTtalia  said  that 
Kennedy  advisers  misunderstood  Italy's 
Communist  problem,  a  problem  It  said  the 
center-left  helped  enlarge:  "Kennedy's  ad- 
visers, who  are  full  of  categorical  conclxislons. 
but  basically  are  rather  stupid  yotingaters. 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  Commvmlst  ad- 
vance could  be  checked  only  by  collaborating 
with  the  old  ally  of  the  Communists,  the 
Socialist  Party." 

And  a  rlghtwlng  satirical  weekly  U  Bogr- 
hese.  described  Kennedy's  praise  of  the  cen- 
ter-left experiment  as  a  "magic  formula  to 
be  exported  throughout  the  world  as  the 
antidote  to  communism."  It  said  the  U.S. 
administration  "made  .the  same  mistake  In 
South  America — now  our  poor  country  is 
destined  to  become  the  Cuba  of  the  Medi- 
terranean." 

Washington's  support  of  Italy's  "opening 
to  the  left"  ("apertura  a  sinistra")  is-  in 
keeping  with  the  American  Government's 
afllnity  for  governments  of  the  non-Com- 
munist left.  But  here  as  elsewhere  the 
opening  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  foot  In 
the  door  and  center-left  coalition  finds  It- 
self in  trouble. 
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For  already  Pletro  Nennl's  Socialists  are 
hinting  that  they  will  raise  the  price  of 
their  support  for  Premier  Amlntore  Fan- 
fanl's  middle-of-the-road  Christian  Demo- 
crats. That  price  may  turn  out  to  be  with- 
drawal of  Italy  from  NATO,  followed  by  a 
policy  of  neutrality.  In  a  recent  article  in 
his  party's  newspaper,  Nennl  made  It  plain 
that  he  would  tolerate  no  rupture  between 
the  Socialists  and  Palmtro  Togllattl's  Com- 
munist Party.  Therefore,  should  the  So- 
claUsU  decide  at  their  national  convention 
next  month  to  line  up  with  the  Reds,  this 
will  give  the  two  Leftist  parties  a  powerful 
40  percent  power  bloc. 

The  Christian  Democrats  then  will  be 
faced  wtlh  the  alternative  of  moving  even 
further  leftward  to  placate  the  Socialists, 
who  Innocently  cling  to  their  Marxian  doc- 
trine, or  risk  a  difficult  class  struggle  by 
turning  to  the  liberals  for  a  small  and  un- 
stable majority. 

No  one  can  say  what  the  resulte  of  the 
lUlian  election  would  have  been  even  if 
the  United  States  had  refused  comment. 
For  certainly  other  factors— notably  Pope 
John  XXni's  'Pacem  in  Terris"  encyclical 
and  his  audience  with  Khrushchev's  son-in- 
law.  Aleksei  AdzhubeJ— were  Involved.  But 
the  outcome  should  canse  aome  serious 
second  thoughts  among  VS.  officials  about 
the  wisdom  of  blindly  supporting  the  non- 
Communist  left. 


Anniversary  of  the  PolUk  Constitution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or  pnmsTi-vAKTA 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtKPRHSBNTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  2<l  196$ 
Mr.    WEAVER.     Mr.    Speaker,   great 
historic  documents  are  t»»e  genuine  ex- 
pression of  lofty  ideate  conceived  and 
formulated  by  men  of  vision  and  fore- 
sight   Such  documents  make  landmarks 
in   national   histories   and   leave   their 
permanent  impression  on  »»Uonal  insti- 
tutions.    Our  Declaratiom  of  Independ- 
ence and  our  Constitution  mirror  our 
national  character.    The  Poksh  Consti- 
tution of   May    1791,   also  reflects   the 
liberal    and    progressive    chau'acter    of 
Poland's  leaders  in  the  late  18th  century. 
After  the  first  partition  of  Poland  In 
1772,    Polish    leaders    knew    well    that 
Poland  could  not  escape  eventual  dis- 
memberment in  the  hands  of  her  foes. 
They  therefore  thought  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  outside  aid,  their  best 
chance  of  forestalling  such  a  sad  eventu- 
ality   rested    in    the    overhauling    and 
strengthening  of  Poland's  government. 
With  that  objective  in  mind  a  cwnmit- 
tec  of  the  Dlet^the  Assembly— was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  constitution.    The 
work  was  begim  in  1788.  and  by  early 
1791  the  drafted  document  was  ready. 
It  was  promulgated  ajid  adopted  on  May 
3  of  that  year,  and  thenceforth  became 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  May  3. 

That  memorable  and  historic  docu- 
ment embodied  many  Uberal  and  pro- 
gressive ideta,  and  represented  a  decisive 
advance  over  anything  yet  attempted  in 
Poland.  By  its  provisions  Poland 
emerged  from  an  antiquated  medieval 
■ystem  of  government  and  entered  into 
one  with  many  modernistic  featurea. 
Autocratic  Poland  became  a  constitu- 


tional monarchy.  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility was  Introduced  and  a  cabinet  tyrte 
of  government  was  established.  The  ob- 
structive features  of  the  old  system  were 
abolished,  and  certain  class  distinctions 
were  eliminated.  The  barriers  separat- 
ing the  nobility  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  were  drastically  lowered.  Per- 
sonal privileges  formerly  reserved  to  the 
gentry  alone  were  now  made  available 
to  all  townsmen,  and  the  peasantry  was 
Vaced  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  powers  of  the  upper  house  were  re- 
duced and  those  of  the  lower — the 
popularly  elected— house  were  increased. 
Freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech 
were  guaranteed.  These  democratic 
features  made  the  Constitution  of  May 
3  a  model  instrument,  and  as  such  it 
was  widely  hailed  both  in  Poland  and 
by  Poland's  friends  in  other  lands. 

In  brief  such  are  the  provisions  of 
this  historic  Constitution  which  reflects 
the  valiant  attempt  made  by  Polish 
leaders  to  salvage  their  country  from 
eventual  dismemberment,  and  its  failure 
is  no  discredit  to  its  wise  and  patriotic 
drafters.  Soon  after  the  Constitution 
was  proclaimed,  Poland's  implacable  foes 
made  war  upon  her,  and  finally  brought 
her  independent  existence  to  an  end. 
The  Polish  people  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  under  their  new  Consti- 
tution, and  perhaps  it  is  why  they  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  memorable,  almost 
sacred,  document  embodying  their  un- 
realized dreams  and  long-cherished 
hopes.  One  hundred  seventy-two  years 
after  its  adoption  all  patriotic  Poles  re- 
gard the  spirit  of  that  document  as  the 
genuine  expression  of  their  idesds  and 
celebrate  Its  anniversary  as  their  na- 
tional holiday. 

I  join  with  the  more  than  16,000 
Polish -Americans  in  the  Mercer-Craw- 
ford-Erie District,  which  I  represent, 
who  this  month  are  observing  this  his- 
toric anniversary,  and  in  their  hopes 
that  the  people  of  Poland  will  one  day 
be  free  to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
set  forth  in  their  Constitution. 


!  

Back  Down:  A  New  Frontier  Habit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    irzW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 
Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Si)eaker,  for 
all  the  vigor  the  President  Is  supposed  to 
have,  he  certainly  knuckles  under  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

Here  again,  with  respect  to  the  threat* 
from  our  foreign  international  air  car- 
riers, President  Kennedy  has  instructed 
the   CAB    to    force   the   American   air 
traveler  to  pay  more  for  his   interna- 
tional fares.    In  the  New.  York  Times  oi 
May  17.  Arthur  Krock  squarely  places 
the  blame  on  our  weak-kneed  President: 
Ik  thx  Natiok— The  Oaowiwo  Skjit«nc«  of 
Thkkat  and  Backdown 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
WASHiMOTOif.  May  16.— The  headloog  re- 
treat at  the  Kennedy  adminlstraaon  in  the 
ooMim  at   1   day  In  tJhe   dispute  wltti  the 


British  over  increased  transoceanic  airline 
fares  lacked  the  excuse  that  has  been 
offered  for  Its  several  previous  surrenders  on 
firmly  asserted  policy.  This  excvise,  which 
perhajw  was  employed  by  the  administration 
more  Inglorlously  than  on  any  other  occasion 
as  a  defense  of  its  major  role  In  effecting 
Indonesia's  forceful  annexation  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea,  is  that  retreat  was  necessary  to 
avert  a  confrontation  with  the  UJS.S.R. 
which  could  trigger  a  nuclear  war. 

The  argument  has  been  a  great  favorite 
of  McGeorge  Bundy,  Averell  Harrlman,  and 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  to  justify  administra- 
tion revisions  of  proclaimed  policy  in  areas 
where  these  officials  have  had  special  respon- 
sibilities. It  was  used  to  account  for  this 
Government's  backing  of  the  United  Nations 
in  interpreting  the  Charter  to  authorize  in- 
ternal war  as  an  Instriunent  of  UH.  peace- 
making in  the  Congo,  as  well  as  for  assiu-lng 
the  success  of  Indonesia's  mUltant  violation 
of  the  Charter.  But  In  the  matter  of  the 
transoceanic  airline  fares  that  Senator 
MAGNxrsoif  characterized  "as  a  complete  sur- 
render without  a  fight,"  It  Is  Impossible  to 
find  the  slightest  potential  of  a  "confronta- 
tion" which  could  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

In  this  Instance  a  threat  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  American  air  carriers 
would  not  be  permitted  to  land,  and  risk 
seizure  If  they  did.  by  continued  resistance 
to  the  round  trip  economy  fare  increase  Im- 
posed by  Em-opean  airlines,  was  svifficlent. 
The  new  policy,  which  the  President  pro- 
claimed earUer  last  Tuesday,  when  he  asked 
Congress  to  give  power  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  retaliate  in  such  circumstances, 
was  forsaken  a  couple  of  hours  afterward  by 
Secretary  of  State  Rvisk.  He  "advised"  the  in- 
quiring CAB  to  withdraw  lU  opposition  to 
conformity  by  TJS.  airlines  with  the  5-per- 
cent Increase,  and  to  authorize  this  where 
seiziu-e  was  threatened. 

This  rapid  retreat  has  since  been  ex- 
plained on  two  grounds  by  Abe  Chayes, 
speaking  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the  State 
Department:  That  to  force  a  showdown  with 
the  British  Government  on  its  threat  would 
create  "more  serious  acrimony  that  would 
be  fruitless";  and  that,  anyhow,  the  Execu- 
tive had  no  legal  authcwlty  to  retaliate  if  the 
threat  were  executed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  response  of  Senator  MACKxrsoif 
and  other  members  of  his  committee  to  these 
representations  is  pertinent  to  their  validity 
as  law  and  to  their  quality  as  policy  the 
wcH-ld  will  respect. 

THUNDXB  EN  THE  PaEFACE  ONLY? 

"I  may  not  be  much  of  a  lawyer,"  com- 
mented MAcmJsoN,  "but  I  do  know  that  the 
I>ower  to  grant  landing  rights  and  other 
privileges  to  foreign  airlines  In  this  country 
implies  the  power  to  take  them  away  •  •  • 
[and]  I'm  telUng  you  that  the  legal  right 
as  well  as  the  power  reside  in  the  executive 
branch  because  we  put  it  there  In  section 
402  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  [In  any 
event]  the  President  certainly  has  it  under 
the  Constitution." 

What  would  have  happened.  Senator 
Hartke  then  asked  Chairman  Boyd  of  the 
CAB,  If  this  Government  had  retaliated  in 
kind  to  execution  by  any  foreign  government 
of  the  British  threat?  And  Boyd  prompUy 
agreed*  to  Magktjsok's  intervening  reply: 
"Why.  there  would  have  been  a  start  on  in- 
ternational consultations  In  half  an  hour." 

Nevertheless,  all  this  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  thundering  In  preface  If  and  when 
the  American  carriers,  now  freed  of  the  CAB 
restraint,  impose  the  6  percent  fare  Increase. 
Meanwhile,  the  added  cost  to  American  air 
travelers  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20  mUllon  a 
year,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  foreign 
governments  that  either  own  or  heavily  sub- 
sidize the  carriers  which  oompete  with  oun 
for  the  transoceanic  trade.  Furthermore,  if 
Congress  in  the  interim  gives  retaliatory 
power  to  the  CAB.  the  Immediate  record 
does  not  assure  that  the  administration  wlU 
authorize  Its  employment. 
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It  U  noteworthy  tiao  th»t  the  President't 
fallvire  to  find  cither  legal  or  con«Ut.utloiiai 
authority  Ir.  thia  Instance  eootra«u  with  the 
Initiative  ho  took  In  moving  rederal  troop* 
Into  Alabama.  For  thle  action  he  bae,  at 
least,  no  Inconteatable  statutory  warrant. 
And.  as  be  ialmself  has  stressed,  no  Federal 
question  is  involved. 


U^.  EatpleymeBt  SetTke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    ICNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  UJS. 
Employment  Service  has  established  an 
outstanding  record  of  performance  on 
behalf  of  the  workers  of  this  country. 
Especially  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
fBC«  of  long-term  and  widespread  un- 
employment, and  considering  that 
State  regulation  of  the  fee-charging 
agencies  Is  either  nonexistent  or  wholly 
liiadequate,  it  is  evident  that  a  strong 
and  effective  public  employment  service 
is  essential  to  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  many  of  us 
have  received  letters  and  other  com- 
munications designed  to  discredit  the 
Employment  Service.  These  attacks  are 
now  being  ma<le  on  the  public  employ- 
ment service  by  a  group  of  fee-charg- 
ing private  employment  agencies  who 
have  amassed  a  slush  fund  to  discredit 
a  Government  agency  and  thereby  in- 
sure greater  pi-oflts  for  themselves.  It 
is  being  directed  by  a  paid  lobbyist  who 
virtually  promised  that  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  Employment  Service 
was  tdmost  a  certainty,  as  was  a  cut  In 
appropriations.  If  the  fee-charging 
agencies  engaged  in  a  properly  conducted 
campaign  against  the  public  agency. 

The  campaign  Ls  at  Its  height.  It  Is 
well  timed.  The  time  was  not  set  for 
a  certain  month,  nor  for  a  certain  sea- 
son. The  time  was  set  to  correspond 
with  appropriations  request  time  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

I  shall  limit  my  remarks  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
distortions  in  their  propaganda  barrage. 
I  refer  to  the  .statement  by  the  fee- 
charging  agencies  that  60  percent  of  the 
job  placements  by  public  employment 
offices  last  year  were  of  people  already 
employed.  This  is  not  true  and  is  a 
deliberate  misuse  of  statistical  data  con- 
tained in  a  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Administrator  of 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Using  data 
from  a  Bureau  of  Census  household  sur- 
vey, Mr  Goodwin  said  that  out  of  every 
five  workers  newly  hired  by  employers  all 
over  the  Nation,  three  were  employed 
workers  changing  Jobs,  one  was  unem- 
ployed, and  one  was  a  new  entrant  to  the 
labor  force.  This  means  that  of  all  new 
hires  from  any  source — hiring  at  the 
gate,  hiring  through  friends — or  in  fact 
from  any  source,  three  out  of  five  were 
people  seeking  other  Jobs.  There  is  no 
relationship  between  the  statement  made 


by  Mr  Goodwin  and  the  number  of 
placements  made  by  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  at  any  time. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act  which  created 
the  present  Federal -State  employment 
service  provides  for  service  to  men, 
women,  and  juniors  who  are  legally  qual- 
ified to  engage  in  gainful  occupations  and 
who  want  assistance  in  securing  employ- 
ment. It  does  not  distinguish  between 
service  to  the  unemployed  and  service  to 
employed.  In  other  words,  according  to* 
its  charter,  it  must  provide  service  to  the 
employed  who  for  many  reasons  are 
seeking  other  employment. 

The  public  employment  service  occu- 
pies a  key  role  in  our  fight  against  un- 
employment. Last  year  in  the  United 
States,  it  made  more  than  6.7  million 
nonfarm  and  almost  8.5  million  farm 
placements.  In  my  own  State  of  Min- 
nesota, the  totals  for  the  year  were 
109.800  nonagricultural  and  46.460  farm 
placements. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
U.S.  Employment  Service  provides  ex- 
tensive counseling,  testing  and  place- 
ment services  to  youth,  older  workers, 
handicapped,  and  veterans.  It  also  has 
a  principal  role  In  the  administration  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  the  ARA  Act,  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act.  It  would  be 
extremely  \mfort\uiate  if  this  service 
were  impaired  because  of  the  unfounded 
allegations  and  distortions  of  a  self- 
serving  group  of  private  employment 
agencies. 

I  hope  my  friends  and  colleagues  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove the  full  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quested by  the  Employment  Service  for 
1964. 


School  DropoaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or  irrw  jikskt 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years 
of  the  problem  of  school  dropouts.  We 
all  know  that  the  failure  of  young  men 
and  women  to  complete  their  high  school 
education  means  that  the  United  States 
will  have  in  future  years  an  Increased 
number  of  citizens  not  qualified  to  per- 
form efflciejjtly  in  a  world  that  will  de- 
mand better  trained  personnel  in  all 
areas  of  endeavor.  Of  further  concern, 
of  course,  is  the  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  large  numbers  of  drop- 
outs throughout  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  on  an  effort  be- 
ing made  in  Jersey  City,  N.J ,  that  has 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

Among  those  who  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  this  project  are:  the  Honor- 
able Robert  C.  Weaver.  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
tration, and  Mrs.  Marie  McOuire.  Public 
Housing  Commissioner.  Others  who 
were  most  helpful  and  encouraging  to 
those  responsible  for  the  program  were 


Clarence  R.  J.  Weeks.  Intergroup  officer 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration,  Ssunuel  DlFeo, 
chairman  of  the  Jersey  City  Housing  Au- 
thority, and  Joseph  E.  Connolly,  execu- 
tive director. 

A  report  orTthe  project  was  carried  in 
the  Jersey  Journal  of  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
It  suid  the  editorial  comment  are  printed 
below: 

I  From  the  Jersey  Journal  h  Jersey  Observer, 
May  3.  1963 1 

VOLUNTXXB    TUTOBS:     COLXXOS    STUDENTS 

Launch  Daopour  Fight 
(By  Judson  Hand) 

Jersey  City  State  College's  new  tutorial 
corps  goes  Into  action  today. 

Three  seniors  at  the  college  are  set  to  teach 
ouUlde  classes  to  ao  Snyder  High  School 
ninth  graders  who  grades  aren't  up  to  snuff. 

Both  tutors  and  students  are  volunteers. 
Nobody  pays  and  nobody  gets  paid. 

•This  Is  a  pilot  program.  Just  a  beginning." 
said  Eugene  Fllnn.  an  English  professor  at 
the  college. 

"We  hope  a  much  bigger  ecwps  can  tutor 
potential  school  dropouts  from  housing  proj- 
ects as  well  as  elementary  schools  during  the 
next  school  year." 

Two  seniors.  Mary  Ann  Oogllucd  of  Jer- 
sey City  and  Carol  Cc^llns  of  Union  City, 
teach  English  and  social  studies,  their  college 
majors.  OlUla  Falcone  of  Hoboken  teaches 
math  and  science. 

The  Snyder  volunteers  report  to  classrooms 
at  the  college  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Mon- 
days and  Fridays  after  regular  school. 

The  Jersey  City  State  College  seniors  try 
to  play  the  part  of  big  sisters,  not  school- 
marms. 

Originally,  the  Idea  for  the  corps  came 
from  Conrad  Vuocolo,  head  of  tenant  rela- 
tions In  Jersey  City  public  housing. 

Vuocolo  said  be  was  disturbed  by  the  high 
dropout  rate  In  the  projects  and  he  thought 
a  tutorial  corps  would  be  just  the  thing  to 
Inspire  youngsters  to  stay  In  school. 

President  Michael  GUllgan  of  Jersey  City 
State  College  supported  the  plan  from  Its  be- 
ginning. So  did  William  Uggltt.  head  of  the 
ooUege  social  science  department,  and  James 
Vocalls.  professor  ot  education. 

Uggltt  recruited  the  corps  from  his  own 
classes  Then  he  sold  Gerald  Outerl.  princi- 
pal ot  Snyder,  on  the  plan. 

Outerl  asked  for  volunteers  from  his  own 
ninth  grade.  The  students  came  from  all 
social  and  economic  levels.  Not  all  were  fall- 
ing, but  all  were  making  grades  far  below 
their  potential. 

Bnthuslasm  for  the  corps  runs  high.  The 
three  seniors  plan  to  continue  tutoring  after 
ttielr  graduation,  until  the  high  school  year 
Is  over. 

Dr.  Vocalls  already  Is  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  a  oorps  for  School  24 
next  year. 

~Who  knows?"  said  one  professor  "The 
oorps  may  be  able  to  convert  a  potential 
dropout  Into  a  potential  winner  In  the  scl- 
en«e  fair  that  the  college  sponsors  with  the 
Jersey  Journal." 

[From  the  Jersey  Journal  &  Jersey  Observer. 

May  4,  1963 1 

Tub  Flow  or  News:  Some  Wonokkful 

Every  so  often — happily,  often  enough  to 
keep  newspapermen  from  becoming  dls- 
coxiraged  with  the  world — there  oomee  along 
a  heartwarming  story.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
real  one  like  that.  It  was  a  story  about 
various  elements  ot  the  oomm unity  getting 
together  to  do  something  positive  about  a 
disturbing  condition. 

The  problem:  Schocri  dropouts.  There  are 
more  all  the  Urns  and  each  becotnes  a  new 
unit  In  the  army  of  undirected  young  people 
who  ask :  "What  do  we  do  now?" 
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Conrad  Vuocolo  of  the  Jersey  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  pondered:  Why  not  prevent 
some  dropouts  by  tutoring  while  they  still 
can  be  salvaged  for  school  work?  How  about 
having  student  teaclsers  Kelp  them? 

Next  he  took  the  Idea  to  Jersey  City  State 
College  and  got  the  backing  ot  President 
Michael  Ollllgan.  the  staff,  and  the  students. 

Snyder  High  School's  prlnelpal.  Gerald 
Guterl.  was  willing  to  experiment.  So  were 
Snyder  students  who  felt  they  oould  use 
some  help. 

Now  the  volunteer  sKidant- teachers  are 
tutoring  volunteer  pupUs.  The  ones  will  be 
better  teachers,  the  others  salvaged  students. 
In  any  event,  win  or  lase.  It  Is  a  heartening 
try  and  worth  all  encouragement. 


WashiBstoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  RflMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd,  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  May  18.  1963: 

Washington  Rbtokt.  Mat  18,  19<$S 


rOBEION  TBAvn.  roB 


or  CONGBKSS 


(By  Congressman  Bbucx  Ai^skb,  Fifth  District 
of  Texas) 
Congressional  travel,  the  trips  ot  Members 
ot  Congress  outside  ot  the  United  States,  has 
frequently  been  criticized.  No  more  so  than 
recently  when  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  took  two  secre- 
taries on  a  foreign  trip.  House  Resolution 
340,  to  authcMize  fotir  Members  (Including 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  chair- 
man again)  to  travel  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Conference  In  Geneva, 
and  further  to  permit  a  second  member  of 
the  conunlttee  to  proceed  on  to  Greece,  Israel. 
Rome,  and  twice  to  Paris,  was  defeated  In  the 
House  this  week.  I  was  among  those  voting 
against.  Never  justified  in  debate  was  what 
benefit  there  Is  to  lu  from  the  International 
Labor  Organisation  In  the  first  place.  Nor 
was  there  adequate  assurance  that  foreign 
countries  can  yield  information  for  us  In 
labor  relations.  Our  problem  Is  the  aban- 
donment of  proper  collective  bargaining,  re- 
placing It  with  Federal  coercion  and  control, 
through  labor  leader  Infiuence  and/or  control 
of  administration  policy  and  congressional 
legislation.  We  were  warned  that  the  State 
Depcutment  would  foot  the  bill  and  send  the 
Members  If  the  Horiss  failed  to  pass  this 
measure.  So  ws  shall  see.  OrerlocAed  in 
this  entire  matter  Is  the  legitimate  need  for 
our  country  to  have  well  traveled  Members 
of  Congress  who  report  their  findings  to  col- 
leagues and  the  Nation.  Such  study  tripe, 
however,  need  not  Inclnde  night  club  excur- 
sions and  vacation  travel  at  taxpayers' 
•zpenas. 

rxDKBAL   CONTBOL  ITWST  rOLLOW  FEDEBAI. 

spknotno  and  BxsroirsiBnjTT 
A  bill,  H.R.  4274,  to  discipline  students  In 
the  public  schooU  of  Washington.  D.C., 
passed  the  House  277  to  63.  The  bUl 
amended  existing  law  to  permit  reasonable 
force  in  discipline  and  to  override  the  school 
bofu-d's  present  law  which  states.  "Corporal 
punishment  Is  not  permitted."  Granted  the 
Congress  acts  as  a  city  council  In  District 
of  Columbia  matters.  It  should  be  noted 
there  Is  a  duly  constltued  board  of  education 
in  the  District  and  Congress  found  It  neces- 
sary  to  override  a  Bchool   Board   dedsloB. 


This  points  up  another  clear  maxim — ^Fed- 
eral responsibility  means  Federal  control — 
Federal  aid  demands  Federal  responsibility 
and  will,  therefore,  be  followed  by  Federal 
control.  Once  the  local  schools  are  bound 
to  Washlngrton  throiigh  Federal  aid,  Wash- 
ington will  reach  Into  every  sckool  district 
accepting  such  aid.  Washington  bureau- 
crats, not  local  school  boards,  will  dictate 
policy. 

FKAB   AND   FRIGHT 

Fear  and  fright  are  words  heard  In  Wash- 
ington this  week.  Liberals  decry  what  they 
term,  "conservative's  fright  mall."  Con- 
servatives repeat  Roosevelt's  famous,  "we 
have  notlilng  to  fear  but  fear  Itself."  The 
exchange  points  up  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween modern  liberals  and  conservatives.  As 
cotwnnlst  Henry  Taylc«-  puts  It,  we  have  re- 
placed the  four  freedoms  with  the  four  fears: 
Fear  of  war;  fear  of  Inflation;  fear  of  bank- 
ruptcy; fear  of  defeat.  Conservatives  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  these  fears  if  the  radical- 
liberal  profligate  spending,  materialistic,  bu- 
reaucratic, regimented  programs  are  followed. 
Conservatives  know  that  free  people  can  lick 
these  problems  and  In  this  knowledge  we  are 
unafraid.  The  real  fear  Is  seen  In  the  lack  of 
leadership  by  an  admlnUtratlon  which 
quails  before  any  blustering  show  of  force 
on  either  the  foreign  or  domestic  front,  which 
offers  an  iinreallstlc  tax  program  and  threat- 
ens depression  unless  It  is  adopted  In  Its  en- 
tirety, and  other  dire  predictions.  Public 
reaction  to  liberals'  decrying  the  conserva- 
tives' concern  over  today's  Kennedy-liberal 
Democrat  course  of  government  Is  well  repre- 
sented by  a  post  card  received  this  week  from 
California  which  contains  "The  liberals'  It- 
never-happened  list."  Among  the  Items 
listed  as  real  causes  for  fright:  "Sell  out  of 
Laos,  Cuba,  China.  Hungary.  Poland  (all  of 
Eastern  Europe) ;  betrayal  of  the  Cuban  free- 
dom fighters:  protecting  Castro's  Commie 
gang:  the  Berlin  wall  (human  shooting  gal- 
lery In  Berlin):  suicidal  xinllateral  disarma- 
ment; UJf.  Trojan  horse  controls  over  our 
foreign  policy;  giveaway  of  our  gold  supply: 
suicidal  planned  deficit  spending:  billions  of 
aid  to  Commiinlst  governments;  all-out 
smears   against  all   antl-Cosnmunlsts." 

INCRKASIMO    THE    DEBT    UBCrr 

The  House  passed,  by  a  narrow  margin, 
H.R.  6009,  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
to  $307  billion  until  June  30  and  to  $309 
billion  for  July  and  August.  The  Increase 
was  sold  as  a  "temporary"  Increase  in  the 
debt  limit.  All  of  VLB  know,  of  course,  there 
Is  nothing  so  permanent  In  our  national 
life  as  a  temporary  Increase.  The  Republi- 
can position  supported  unanimously  by  the 
Republicans  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, was  to  peg  the  Increase  at  $305  bil- 
lion and  remove  the  word  "temporary."  We 
refcognlze.  of  course,  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  lowering  the  debt  celling,  but 
the  facts  are  Congress  has  already  author- 
ized certain  spending — the  administration 
has  committed  the  spending  of  It  and  the 
bills  hare  to  be  paid.  We  wanted  to  serve 
notice  on  the  spenders  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  where  we  will  no  longer  support  un- 
limited   authorization  and   appropriations. 

Democrats  tried  to  charge  Republicans 
with  changing  their  position  under  the 
Kennedy  administration  as  opposed  to  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  I  was  singled 
out  on  the  day  prior  to  the  debate  as  well 
as  on  Wednesday,  as  a  special  target  of  this 
charge.  In  answering  for  the  members  of 
my  party.  I  said  In  part:  "There  is  a  vast 
difference  In  what  we  seek  today  In  debt 
celling  Increase  compared  to  what  we  had 
under  the  Elsenhower  administration  •  •  •. 
You  will  find  many  Republicans  who  said, 
'we  are  picking  up  the  tab  for  a  lot  of  big 
spending.  We  regret  that,  because  we  do 
not  believe  In  big  spending.'  "  (It  should  be 
remembered  by  all  that  only  the  83d  Con- 
gress In  the  first  3  years  of  the  Rtsenhowar 


administration  was  controlled  by  the  Re- 
publicans. In  all  other  years  we  have  bad 
a  Democrat  Congress.)  Continuing  excerpts 
from  my  remarks  on  the  debt  celling  de- 
bate: "•  •  •  We  reasoned  that  when  you  run 
up  the  blUs  you  have  to  pay  them.  That 
was  at  a  time  and  during  a  period  of  an 
administration  that  believed  in  a  balanced 
budget,  that  believed  In  paying  the  bills 
when  they  came  due  rather  than  Indulging 
in  deficit  financing,  a  planned  deficit  in 
financing  our  Government,  which  is  now 
the  proposition  before  us." 

Further,  as  to  history,  I  pointed  out  that 
after  the  many  times  I  supported  the  debt 
Increase  It  is  wrong  to  run  up  the  bills  and 
In  1961  I  warned  on  the  floor  at  the  House: 
"It  Is  now  obvious  that  the  restraint  on 
spending  has  to  come  from  the  Congress 
because  this  administration  unlike  the  pre- 
vious administration,  is  designing  a  deliber- 
ate program  and  policy  that  plans  for  a 
deficit.  •  •  •  I  no  longer  see  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  to  i>ay 
as  we  go  or  to  have  a  balanced  budget."  All 
the  facts  brought  out  in  debate  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  and  by  any  test  of  fiscal  sound- 
ness, based  up>on  the  amount  of  money  on 
hand,  $306  billion  Is  enough  to  get  this 
Oovertunent  through  the  period  of  this  fiscal 
year.  All  of  a  long  and  complicated  debate 
on  such  a  vital  subject  as  the  national  debt 
cannot  be  discussed  in  the  limited  space 
of  a  newsletter.  Important  to  remember — 
there  must  be  an  end  to  tinllmlted  spending 
if  we  are  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy  and 
economic  disaster.  Congress  must  make  the 
start  toward  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  good 
place  to  start  Is  by  serving  notice  there  will 
be  no  further  increase  in  the  d^t  celling. 
This  must  be  followed  by  refusal  to  authorize 
any  new  projects  or  programs  at  a  time  of 
deficit  spending.  We  must  have  a  balanced 
budget,  tax  reform,  and  tax  cuts  In  all 
brackets. 


Do-Notliiiic    Now    Staadard    Kennedy 
AdministratioB  Procedure 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mrw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  President  used  10  percent  as  much 
pressure  on  our  enemies  as  he  has  on 
American  business,  the  cold  war  would 
have  long  ago  evaporated  and  we  would 
be  the  true  leader  of  the  world.  While 
the  Russians  continue  their  buildup  in 
Cuba,  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  tell  the  American  people  that  we 
must  do  thing  to  disturb  Khrushchev. 

The  degree  of  alarm  which  this  do- 
nothing  policy  has  caused  the  American 
people  is  well  stated  in  today's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  by  both  David  Lawrence 
and  Roscoe  Drummond. 
On  Russian  Abms  in  Cuba  and  the  Alabmeo 
Sxnatoxs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  greatest  danger  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  today  is  In 
Cuba.  There  Is  enough  Soviet  military 
strength  remaining  on  the  island  to  launch 
an  attack  on  this  country. 

Tet  the  American  people  are  being  led  to 
beUeve  that  Soviet  mUltary  strength  in 
Cuba  Is  negligible  and  that  an  attack  Is  as 
unthinkable  as  the  missll*  build-up  last 
year  was  supposed  to  be. 
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ThU  wa«  the  reaaonlng  u»e<l  by  govern- 
ment agencle*  here  In  the  autumn  of  1902 
to  minimize  the  meaning  of  the  Soviet  troop 
movement  and  of  the  preliminary  steps  for 
the  setting  up  of  mlaslle  baaes. 

The  moat  Important  official  document  on 
the  Cuban  situation  haa  received  only  paaa- 
Ing  attention  In  the  laat  11  daya  from  the 
American  people.  No  announcement  haa 
been  made  of  what  the  Kennedy  admlniatra- 
tlon  m  tends  to  do  about  the  facts  that  have 
Just  been  disclosed  There  are  no  signs  that 
the  aoTtet  government  Ls  being  prodded  to 
get  lU  troopa.  technicians  and  military 
equipment  aut  of  Cuba,  or  that  any  demand 
Is  being  made  to  permit  on-the-spot  Inspec- 
tion In  order  to  And  out  whether  any  mis- 
siles are  still  concealed  Inside  the  Uland. 

Tba  latest  word  to  the  American  people 
about  the  gravity  of  the  Cuban  situation 
eomas  not  from  Republican  critics  trying  to 
make  a  political  issue  but  from  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  VS.  Senate  h«aded  by  a  Democratic 
chairman.  Senator  John  St«i«nib.  of  Ifls- 
slsalppl.  All  seven  members — four  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republican* — signed  the 
unanimous  report.  It  tells  the  unvamlsned 
truth  abo\it  what  has  happened  and  polnta 
out  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Here  are  scene 
extracts  from  the  rep<}rt.  dated  May  0.  which 
was  written  aft«r  hearing  for  many  weeks 
secret  testimony  glv*n  by  the  Intelligence 
ajfgifplir  of  the  government,  civilian  and 
maUUrj: 

"While  a  reasonably  competent  Job  was 
done  In  acquiring  and  collecting  Intelligence 
Information  and  data.  In  retrospect  It  ap- 
pears that  several  substantial  errors  were 
Bade  by  the  Intelligence  agencies  In  the 
•valuation  of  the  information  and  data 
which  was  aocum«lated.  •  •  • 

"OaXATXKT    UKUKNCT 

••Xv«n  though  the  Intelligence  community 
believes  that  all  (strategic  mlssllea)  have 
been  withdrawn.  It  la  of  the  greatest  urgency 
to  determine  whether  or  not  strategic  mls- 
sUss  are  now  concealed  In  Cuba.  The  crltl- 
eallty  of  this  Is  llluatrated  by  the  fact  that, 
assuming  maximum  readiness  at  pre-selected 
sites,  with  all  equipment  pre-located.  the 
Soviet  mobile  medium-range — 1.100  miles — 
missiles  could  be  made  operational  In  a  mat- 
ter of  hours.  •   •  • 

"Some  other  sources — primarily  refugee 
and  exile  groups — estimate  that  as  many  as 
40.000  Soviets  are  now  In  Cuba.  Bearing  In 
mind  the  lack  of  hard  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion and  the  substantial  underestimation  of 
last  fall,  we  conclude  that  no  one  In  official 
United  Statea  circles  can  tell,  with  any  real 
degree  of  confidence,  how  nutny  Ruaslana 
are  now  In  Cuba  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  official  17.54X)  estimate  la  perhaps  a 
TnlnlTniim   figure.   •    •    • 

"The  evidence  Ls  overwhelming  that  Cas- 
tro Is  supporting,  spurring,  aiding  and  abet- 
ting Coziununlst  revolutionary  and  subver- 
alve  movements  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  that  such  activities  present 
a  grave  and  c»nlnoua  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Americas.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  agreed  that  Iron-clad  assurance  of 
tbe  complete  absence  of  Soviet  strategic  mis- 
■Ues  In  Cuba  can  come  only  as  a  result  of 
thorough,  penetrating  on-site  Inspection  by 
reliable  observers.  •   •   • 

"The  Importance  of  making  every  effort 
to  ascertain  the  truth  with  respect  to  this 
matter  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The 
crltlcallty  of  it  can  beet  be  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  testimony  established  that, 
upon  the  assumption  that  all  missiles  and 
associated  equipment  and  the  necessary 
personnel  were  readily  available  near  pre- 
selected sites  In  a  state  of  complete  readi- 
ness, mobile  medium-range  missiles  could 
be  made  operational  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
Thiis,  if  these  missiles  and  their  associated 
equipment  remain  In  Cuba,  the  danger  Ls 
clear  and   obvious. 


"Assuming  without  deciding  that  all  stra- 
tegic weapons  have  been  withdrawn,  tbar* 
Is  the  ever-present  poealblllty  of  the  stealthy 
re-lntroductlon  (ft  strategic  mlsaUes  and 
other  offensive  weapons,  using  the  Soviet 
forces  sUU  in  Cuba  as  camouflage  and  se- 
curity for  the  activity. 

"Potentially,  Cuba  la  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  interdict  our  vital  air  and 
sea  lanes.  It  can  now  be  used  for  the  air, 
sea.  and  electronic  surveillance  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  In  the  southeast  United  States 
and   the    Carlbtwan. 

"Cuba's  airfields  could  serve  as  recovery 
air  bases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet   Union  '• 

This  means  that  the  range  erf  certain  So- 
viet military  planes  has  been  increased  sub- 
stantially. They  need  fly  only  ooe  way  in 
a  surprise  attack,  drop  bombs  on  the  United 
States  and  land  in  Cuba. 

Yet  in  the  last  few  weeks  nothing  has 
been  done  to  insist  upon  on-site  inspection 
in  Cuba  by  the  United  NaUons  or  by  any 
other  a^ncy.  The  Kennedy  administration 
has  retreated  on  thla  point,  and  only  an  in- 
formed public  opinion  In  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world  can  bring  about 
an  advance — to  Tertfy  what  has  actually 
happened. 

Unbxsolvso     Cuban    Caisis:     Rzd    Uvaanja 
Mat     Rxmain 
(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 
Washinoton.— When  John  J.  McOone,  Di- 
rector  of   the    Central    Intelligence    Agency, 
and    all    of   the    Intelligence    chiefs   of    the 
Pentagon  combined  are  unable  to  convince 
the   preparedness   investigating  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  that  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons have  been  withdrawn  from  Cuba,  some- 
thing needa  to  be  done  about  IV 

I  believe  that  something  can  be  done  Be- 
fore attempting  to  suggest  one  course  of  ac- 
tion, I  want  to  point  up  the  central  flndlngs 
of  the  Stennls  committee  and  to  examine 
whether  these  findings  are  supported  by  re- 
sponsible, fair-minded  men. 

After  taking  exhauatlve,  secret  testimony 
from  the  entire  intelligence  community  <tf 
the  Government,  including  State,  Defense, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  plus  more  than 
70  non-official  witnesses,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee unanimously  concluded:  "Strategic 
weapons  may  or  may  not  be  now  In  Cuba 
We  can  reach  no  >X}ncIuslon  on  this  because 
of  lack  of  evidence." 

All  of  the  witnesses  and  all  of  the  testl- 
nxony  from  the  administration  said  Just  the 
opposite — that  strategic  missiles  and  offen- 
sive weapons  have  been  removed.  But  the 
8tennl»  conunlttee  was  unpersuaded.  It  has 
grave  doubts  that  It  Is  true. 

The  committee  has  grave  doubts  not  only 
t>ecau8e  the  evidence  of  withdrawal  Ls  4n- 
concluslve.  but  also  because  oiu  own  past 
surveillance  had  these  serious  shortcom- 
ings: 

There  were  several  substantial  errors  in 
evaluating  the  intelligence  because  top 
officials  were  subjectively  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  wouldn't  try  to  put  missiles  in 
Cuba. 

Not  until  long  after  their  arrival,  not  un- 
til after  the  President  had  spoken  on  Oc- 
tober 22.  did  we  confirm  Soviet  ground  com- 
bat battalions  were  In  Cuba. 

Even  Into  late  October  we  were  more  than 
100  percent  off  in  our  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  personnel  on  the  island. 

There  is  Inadequate  information  today  oc 
the  number  of  Soviet  troops  leaving  Cuba — 
and  the  number  arriving.  Some  sources 
estimate  that  as  many  as  40.000  Soviets  are 
now  In  Cuba. 

With  these  doubts  in  mind,  the  Senate 
committee  reports  as  follows: 

"To  a  man  the  Intelligence  chiefs  stated 
that  it  is  their  opinion  that  all  strategic 
missiles  and  bombers  hare  been  removed 
from   Cuba.     However,   they   readily  admit 


that,  in  terms  of  absolutes.  It  U  quite  poesl- 
ble  that  offensive  weai>ons  remain  on  the 
Island  concealed  in  caves  and  otherwise. 
They  also  admitted  that  absolute  assurance 
on  this  question  can  come  only  frotn  pene- 
trating and  continuing  onslte  Inspection  by 
reliable  observers  and  that,  based  on  skepti- 
cism, if  nothing  more,  there  is  reason  for 
grave  concern  about  the  matter. 

When  a  Senate  committee  reaching  this 
conclusion  is  predominantly  manned  by  such 
able  and  object ve  people  as  Democratic 
Senators  John  Stxknib,  of  Mississippi. 
Stua«t  Stminotok,  of  Missoxirl.  Hxnbt  Jack- 
son, of  Washington,  and  Republican  Senators 
LKTSarrr  ^  Saltombtaix.  Masaach\isetts.  and 
Masoabkt  Chass  SurrH,  Maine,  It  cannot  be 
Ignored 

Why  ahouldn't  Prealdent  Kennedy  renew 
his  urgent  exchanges  with  Mr.  Khrushchev 
to  establish  the  onslte  inspection  which  the 
Soviet  Premier   himself   proposed? 

If  the  offensive  weapons  have  been  re- 
moved— as  stated — and  if  Soviet  troops  are 
to  be  withdrawn,  as  {>romlaed.  then  onslte 
Inspection  should  be  welcome  to  Moscow. 

Unless  Oastro.  in  objecting  to  onslte  in- 
spection. Ls  doing  exactly  what  Moscow 
wants,  he  is  now  la  no  position  to  refiise  to 
fulfill  Premier  Khrushchev's  promise  to 
President  Kennedy. 

The  time  is  opportune  to  reopen  the  in- 
spection issue — and  to  reopen  it  with  ur- 
gency. 

I  think  most  Americans  will  agree  with 
the  Stennls  committee's  unanimous  ap- 
peal: 

"The  entire  Cuban  problem,  both  military 
and  political,  should  be  accorded  the  high- 
est priority  by  our  governmental  officials  to 
the  end  that  the  evil  threat  which  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Cuba  represents  will  be  elim- 
inated at  an  early  date." 
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Hie  National  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  \.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23.  1963 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  timely  com- 
ments on  the  administration  plan  to 
establish  a  National  Peace  Corps.  This 
plan  is  proposed  in  H.R.  5625  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  hearings  scheduled 
to  open  tomorrow  before  a  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  Sam  H.  Day  and  appeared  in 
the  May  12.  1963.  edition  of  the  Lewis- 
ton  Morning  Tribune,  published  at 
Lewlston,  Idaho.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial for  perusal  by  my  colleagues : 
New   Hobizons  fob  the  Peace   Cobps 

Of  the  many  innovations  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  few  have  met  with  more  suc- 
cess and  acclaim  than  the-  Peace  Corps.  Per- 
haps no  other  project  undertaken  by  the 
administration  in  its  first  2  years  has  given 
greater  promise  of  making  a  mark  by  which 
the  administration  will  be  remembered.  It 
has  struck  a  deep  response  In  the  American 
people  and  won  the  acceptance  of  all  but  an 
insignificant  minority  of  the  administration's 
critics.  Its  supporters  Include  many  who 
greeted   It   Initially   with   hoots   of   derision. 

Having  won  an  assured  place  with  the 
public,  the  Peace  Corps  has  begun  to  move 
Into  significantly  new  fields.  Conceived 
originally  as  a  movement  for  young  people. 


it  now  includes  the  old  as  well.  And  it  has 
begun  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  domestic 
scene,  casting  off  Its  original  role  as  a  tech- 
nique to  be  used  exclusively  In  foreign  fields. 
Both  of  these  new  avenues  are  ones  which 
spring  logically  froni  the  Peace  Corps  idea. 
Both  hold  the  promise  of  a  success  fully  as 
exciting  ar  the  success  It  has  already 
achieved. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  been  successful  be- 
cause it  employed  a  combination  oi  prac- 
ticality and  idealism  suited  to  the  task  which 
It  understood.  The  task  was  the  furtherance 
of  US.  foreign  policy  objectives  by  creating 
conditions  under  which  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
could  become  stable  and  democratic  socie- 
ties. The  Peace  Corps  has  been  of  great  prac- 
tical help  to  those  nations  because  of  Its 
emphasis  upon  Impcirtlng  the  technical  skills 
which  are  their  greatest  need.  The  idealism 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  in  which  the  volunteer 
shares  the  hardships  of  those  with  whom  he 
works,  has  gained  for  the  Corps  the  ready 
acceptance  abroad  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  gained. 

By  hitting  upon  a  people-to-people  ap- 
proach on  the  International  level,  the  Peace 
Corps  struck  a  spark  which  was  never  lit  by 
conventional  diplomatic  techniques  nor  by 
massive  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
grams. It  was  the  first  real  American 
answer  to  the  time-tested  and  highly  suc- 
cessful Communist  technique  of  infiltration 
at  the  village  level  in  underdeveloped  so- 
\cietlee.  Moreover,  it  promised  further  suc- 
cess because  it  tapped  for  the  first  time  an 
Immense  pool  of  Yankee  know-how  and 
Yankee  Idealism.  It  provided  Americans  at 
last  with  a  method  of  portraying  an  Image 
which  does  them  Jiistlce. 

Some  350  Americans  over  50,  and  some 
even  in  their  late  70's.  now  are  serving  suc- 
cessfully In  the  Peace  Corps.  Special  efforts 
are  underway  to  recruit  more  of  the  elderly 
who  have  skills  to  offer  and  the  will  to  offer 
them.  The  elderly  have  been  found  to  be  of 
special  value  because  of  their  mat\u^ty  and 
long  experience.  The  response,  not  sur- 
prisingly, has  been  enthusiastic.  The  Corps 
has  offered  a  unique  opportunity  few  many 
who  have  been  thrust  arbitrarily  into  retire- 
ment at  the  peak  of  their  vocational  or  pro- 
fessional careers. 

As  the  Peace  Corps  makes  Its  mark  abroad, 
the  need  for  similar  work  to  be  done  at  home 
is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  "Hie 
underdeveloped  societies  of  Tanganyika  and 
BraaU  have  no  monopoly  on  problnns  which 
can  best  be  approfu;hed  through  techniques 
of  practicality  and  idealism.  If  it  takes  the 
Peace  Corps  to  "get  through"  to  the  pec^le 
of  Burma  and  Klgerla.  then  perhaps  it  win 
also  take  the  Peace  Corps,  or  something  like 
it,  to  reach  those  among  us  who  are  no  lees 
underdeveloped  and  no  less  hard  to  reach. 
Our  metropolitan  Jungles,  oiiT  rural  alums. 
our  underprivileged  classes,  and  the  cul- 
turally deadened  segments  of  our  society 
present  problems  in  human  underdevelop- 
ment which  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  tackle 
seriously.  If  the  Peace  Corps  should  provide 
us  with  fresh  heart  to  face  long-neglected 
challenges  at  home  it  will  Indeed  have  made 
an  enduring  contribution. 


State  Departmeat  Wliitewash 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mew  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  I>epartment  has  written  a  book 


about  itself,  called  "State  Department 
1963:  A  Report  to  the  Citizen."  Appar- 
ently, since  the  higher-upe  in  the  De- 
partment have  nothing  to  brag  about 
insofar  as  actual  results  are  concerned, 
they  are  now  trying,  through  the  printed 
page,  to  teU  the  American  people  how 
lucky  they  are  not  to  have  a  foreign  pol- 
icy on  anything. 

Today's  New  York  Daily  News  demol- 
ishes the  conclusions  of  this  book  of 
State  Department  self-aggrandizement. 

REPOBT    or    THE    POGGT    BOTTOM    MUTUAL    AD- 
MIRATION   SOCIITT 

Some  months  or  weeks  ago,  the  UJ3.  State 
E>epartment  peered  Into  a  looking  glass  and 
asked:  "Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall,  who  is 
the  fairest  of  us  all?"  Then  quick  as  a 
wink,  State  said:  "Me." 

What  the  mirror  wovild  have  said  if  given 
time  to  answer  Ls  unknown. 

But  State's  reply  suited  State  right  down 
to  the  ground,  and  very  soon  the  Department 
headquartered  in  r<^gy  Bottom,  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  busy — furiously  busy,  my  decu'S — 
at  fieshlng  out  that  reply  for  all  the  world 
to  ponder. 

These  labors  produced  a  big,  handsomely 
printed,  lavishly  Illustrated  151-page  book, 
entitled  "Department  of  State  1963:  A  Re- 
port to  the  Citizen,"  which  you  can  get,  you 
lucky  whatnot,  by  sending  $1.50  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  UJ3.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC. 

Considering  the  taxes  you  pay  to  support 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  all  the 
other  Federal  bureaucrats,  you  might  think 
yourself  entitled  to  a  copy  free  of  charge, 
and  to  a  reasonable  fee  for  reading  the  thing. 
But  if  you  talked  that  way,  the  liberals 
would  call  you  a  Fascist  If  not  a  John  Blrcher, 
so  you'd  better  keep  such  dangerous  thoughts 
to  yourself. 

Anyway,  your  reporter  has  read  most  of 
the  book,  and  will  now  summarize  It  for  you. 

Essentially,  "Department  of  Stete  1963"  Is 
a  long  song  of  love  and  praise  for  the  "dedi- 
cated men  and  women"  (President  Kennedy's 
phrase)  who  wcwk  for  that  same  Department 
of  State.  There  are  some  8,700  of  these  self- 
less saints  now,  as  against  1.600  in  1929  and 
5  clerks  plus  Thcanas  Jefferson  In  1790. 

TOU    name    IT STATE'S    OOT   IT 

They  are  engaged  in  an  enormous  number 
of  activities,  which  are  detaUed  in  this  book. 

Walt  W.  ("Russia  Is  mellowing")  Rostow 
chairs  the  Policy  Planning  Council,  which 
dreams  up  VS.  policies  (and  what  dreams 
and  what  policies)  toward  every  foreign  na- 
tion under  the  sun. 

State  lit  up  to  here  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — the  President's  plan  to  uplift  and 
lny>rove  Latin  America  with  some  20  billion 
U.S.  dollars  plus  whatevw  pesos,  cruzeiros, 
and  bolivars  the  Latin  Americans  may  deign 
to  kick  in. 

The  Stete  Department  runs  a  big  intelli- 
gence operation,  as  if  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  werent  equal  to  its  Job.  In 
this  book,  Stete  takes  no  Uttle  credit  for 
having  advised  the  President  on  what  to  do 
when  he  became  convinced  last  October  that 
Khriishchev  was  parking  missiles,  missile 
launchers,  and  long-range  bombers  In  Cuba. 

Stete  has  fingers  In  virtually  all  of  the 
United'  Nations  special  agencies.  In  foreign 
aid.  in  the  Par  and  Middle  East,  In  Africa. 
and  in  various  Caribbean  and  Central  and 
South  American  countries. 

For  all  the  wealth  of  Information  that  this 
book  contains,  there  are  cCTteln  omissions. 
Most  of  these  concern  the  reasons  why  VS. 
foreign  policy  so  often  falls  on  Its  tin  ear 
while  tens  of  millions  around  the  world 
roar  with  ungodly  laughter. 

The  book  talks  as  If  the  Cuba  problem 
were  all  but  solved,  though  It  is  obvious  that 
Khrushchev   has   anchored  a   base   in   Cuba 


which  it  would  teke  a  major  military  opera- 
tion to  root  out. 

SKnXrUL    WHll'EWASH 

We  gather  from  the  vol\ime  that  virtually 
everything  In  Laos  is  oooalng  up  roses,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  moat  likely  isnt. 

West  Berlin?  Well,  sir,  you  read  this  book 
(p.  105)  and  you  get  the  Impression  that 
West  Berlin  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  minor 
problem  which  Secretary  Rusk  couid  solve 
slnglehanded  any  afternoon  before  teatlme. 

The  book.  In  snort,  la  a  skillfully  done,  ex- 
pertly edited  self-whitewash  of  the  Stete 
Department  and  of  the  many  bobblee,  boners, 
and  boobooe  It  has  conunltted  since  John 
F.  Kennedy  became  President — or  let's  make 
It  since  John  Foster  Dulles  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  Christian  Herter  as  Secretary. 

It  would  be  funny  In  spots  and  unimpor- 
tent  throughout,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  UJ3.  Stete  Department's  operations 
affect  the  lives  and  destinies  of  all  of  \18  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  may  eventually  de- 
termine ovir  8\irvival  or  our  finish  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

That  fact  makes  "Department  of  Stete 
1963"  the  most  ominovis  and  sinister  book 
we've  seen  thus  far  In  1963. 


No  Matter  How  Yon  Figure,  Goyenunent 
Spending  It  Goinf  Up 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


\ 


v^ 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  l>asic  to  all 
the  problems  we  face  as  a  nation  is  the 
continued  increase  in  Federal  spending. 
The  big-spending  advocates  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  try  to  play  down  the 
increase  by  use  of  percentages  and  fig- 
ures tied  to  the  gross  national  product. 
No  matter  how  the  figures  are  juggled 
the  fact  remains  we  are  spending  more 
than  we  should  to  maintain  a  solvent 
econcnny  and  spending  Is  still  going  up. 

A  current  article  in  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  shows  what  is  really  hap- 
pening. I  include  the  article  »a  a  ps^ 
of  these  remaiiu  and  point  out  to  you 
the  following:  First,  the  increase  in 
nondefense  spending  has  been  greater 
than  defense  aJid  military  spending,  con- 
trary to  statements  by  Kennedy  spokes- 
men; second,  Federal  payrolls  have 
Increased  in  greater  proportion  than 
State  and  local  payrolls,  contrary  to  ad- 
ministration claims,  and  third,  per 
capita  Federal  spending  is  greater  In  1963 
than  it  was  in  1940,  again  contrary  to 
administration  figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  it  time  we  come 
to  our  senses  and  put  a  stop  to  Federal 
extravagance  before  it  is  too  late  and 
we  find  ourselves  bankrupt? 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  study 
follows: 

Another  Wat   To   Measure   Oovernmbnt 
Spekdino 

How  big  has  the  Federal  Oovernment 
grown — In  spending,  in  payrolls,  in  debt? 
Has  this  growth  outetripped  that  of  Stetes 
and  localities? 

President  Kennedy  thinks  that  many 
Americans  are  baffled  by  these  questions  be- 
cause they  lack  the  necessary  facte.     "Oov- 
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ernment  8««m8  too  remote,  too  big.  too  com- 
plex." the  Preeldent  told  a  group  of  edlton 
on  April   19. 

To  get  Mm  fact*,  the  economic  unit  of 
V&.  Kewi  *  World  Report  traced  trend*  In 
Government  Jobe  »nd  ipendlng  back  to  be- 
fore World  War  n.  ,     .^  . 

ResulU  of  thla  new  study  are  set  forth  for 
you  in  the  charts  on  these  pages. 


(Federal  debt  skyrocketed  during  World 
War  n.  Since  then.  It  has  risen  more  mod- 
erately—30  percent  since  IMS.  Deb«  at 
Statea  and  locaUtles  dropped  dxirlng  the  war, 
but  has  Jumped  S«6  percent  since  1JK8.  Fi- 
nancing problems  persist,  and  debt  at  aU 
levels  of  government  will  keep  rising  In 
years  ahead.) 


At  C«luie«e,  Workinf  Backward  Pays; 
W«  Foul  Oat  Wliat  tlie  CoDsuin«r 
Wants 


WH 


rxm    ooLLAas    a 


The  big  Jump  In  Government  debt,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  haa  been  In  States 
and  locallUea.  Just  since  1958,  State  and 
local  debt  haa  soared  nearly  50  percent,  while 
Federal  debt  haa  climbed  less  than  10  per- 
cent. ,       ,   .^^ 

Behind  the  sharp  t\m:  Heavy  local  bor- 
rowings to  provide  schools .  roads,  parks,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  facilities,  police  and  Are  pro- 
tection for  a  burgeoning  population. 

BPKNOIMC 

Outlays  at  an  levels  of  government  have 
been  trending  steadily  higher. 

To  see  where  spending  haa  been  rlaing 
fastest,  however,  you  need  to  take  a  dose 
look  at  the   figures. 

For  example.  State  and  local  sp>endlng  of 
cash  has  Jumped  82  percent  In  the  past  8 
year*  That's  a  bigger  percentage  Increase 
than  the  rise  In  total  Federal  cash  ouUays 
since  1965 — as  the  chart  on  page  71  shows. 

But  that's  not  the  whole  story. 

Break  down  the  spending  figures  and  you 
And  that  the  nondefenae  side  of  the  Federal 
cash  budget  haa  been  putpaclng  aU  other 

outlays.  ^  .^ 

Thua,  Federal  spending  on  such  Items  as 
social  security,  veterans"  benefiU,  farm  price 
gopporta,  carrying  charges  on  the  debt,  and 
other  civilian  programs  has  skyrocketed  114 
percent  since  1955. 

•mis  Nation,  of  course,  haa  grown  larger 
In  sire,  better  able  to  support  more  spending 
and  debt. 

Cash  outlays  by  the  Federal  Government 
this  ye«tf  will  account  for  about  21  percent 
of  total  public  and  private  spending  In  the 
QOQQtry — about    unchanged    from    10    years 

ago. 

BAdk.  In  1948,  however,  the  Federal  share 
of  total  spending  was  below  15  percent.  It 
was  only  10  percent  In  1940. 

And  note  from  the  chart  on  page  71  that 
the  rise  In  Federal  spending  hae  outstripped 
the  Increase  In  population. 

JOBS 

Government  payrolls — excluding  military 
personnel— have  grown  fastest  at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

In  the  past  5  years.  States  and  locallUea 
have  added  1 .4  million  workers — a  24-percent 
Increase.  Additions  to  the  Federal  payroU,  In 
the  same  period,  totaled  175.000— up  8  per- 
cent. 

When  measuring  growth  la  Government, 
thus,  you  need  to  be  careful. 

Overall  figures  can  be  tricky,  even  mis- 
leading. 

One  brotul  conclusion  la  safe :  Government, 
at  all  levels,  haa  grown  vteadUy — and  seems 
destined  to  grow  atUl  larger  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Government  debt:  Steady  rise  and  no  end 
in  tight 

pa  btntocs]  *• 


SFENDINO      or     TAXPATI 
SISIMO    rAST 

since  1955,  2  jreaxs  aft«r  the  Korean  war. 
Federal  cash  spending  haa  been  rising  almost 
continuously.  The  record-  ot  thla  8-year 
period:  ' 

Federal  cash  spending,  alljirograms:  BUlivm 

8  years  s(0 170.6 

Now  (Mtlniated) ll«-8 

Inrmse,  86.7  percent <*•> 

FsdHal  cash  spending  for  natlonAl  Mcurlty: 

8  years  Ago 40.8 

Now  (estimated)... -    M« 

iBcrsase.  30.6  percent 11 8 

Federal  cash  spending  for  dvfllan  programs: 

Syesrsago 5  ' 

Now  (Mtlmated) «3  4 

iDcreaae,  114.2  percent 38.8 

By  comparison— State  and  local  cash  spending: 

8y«iarsago T^  ^ 

Now  (estimated) - 48.3 

Increase.  82.2  percent 22.  2 

BmIc  ilAta:  U.8.  Census  Bureau  and  Badget  Bureau' 
Ibr  19IB,  Federal  spending  Is  pstlmated  oflklally.  State 
and  local  t"«tiinated  by  t.S.N.  A  W.R.  econoiuic  unit. 

(The  big  jump  In  spending,  thus,  has  been 
for  Federal  programs  other  than  national 
security.  The  cost  of  these  civilian  pro- 
grams, which  now  account  for  well  over  half 
of  the  Federal  cash  badget,  haa  gone  up  far 
faster  than  either  security  costs  or  State  and 
local  spending.) 

Jobt  in  Gotjemment;  Jfore  and  more  civiliana 
on  the  pavroU 


Fwkral 

Bute  and 
loeal 

Total 

1840 

1948 

«8.0ao 
1.80,000 
X806.000 
X 101. 000 
3.888,000 

1.308,000 

8.787,000 
4.340.000 
8,702.000 
7.084,000 

4.302.000 
8,680.000 

ig63 

6.846,000 

1068 

7,803,000 

I98i(lstqiMrter). 

0,480,000 

Boone:  0  8.  Department  of  Labor:  lor  1063,  flgnros 
are  Ut  quarter  averages,  seasonaliy  adjusted. 

(Bnployees  of  States  and  localities  have 
nearly  doubled  In  number  In  the  past  18 
years.  Those  on  the  Federal  civilian  payroll 
have  increased  by  27  percent.) 

Federal   cash   rpendi-ng:   Bow   outlays   hat>e 
outstripped  population  growth 


Cash 
spend  In  K 
(bUllonsi 

Population 

Cash 
spending 

per 
capita' 

1040     .     . 

lae 
aa& 

78.8 

8S.4 

lie  8 

U3, 8*4. 000 
147,308.000 
100.184.000 
174.882.000 
•180,300.000 

8180 

1048 

366 

1063     . 

600 

10S8            

S10 

1063  (estimated)... - 

817 

Xwl  Of  flseal  year— 


1940.. 


(estimate). 


Federal  debt 


843.0 
3S2.3 
3BC1 
370.3 

808.5 


State  lod 
local  debt 


830.3 
18.7 
B.8 
68.3 
87.0 


eooroe:  U.S.  Treasury  and  Census  Bureau;  For  1063. 
Fedval  debt  is  eetbnated  offlctoDy,  State  and  local  debt 
Mttmated  by  U.S.N.  A  W.R.  economic  unit. 


I  Adjusted  to  1063  prices. 

*Estimat«l. 

8oarce-  U.S.  Censos  Bnrean  and  Budget  Bureau;  for 
1963  cash  spending  Is  officially  estimated;  populattoo  is 
(or  July,  estimate  by  U.S.N,  i  W.R.  economic  unit. 

(But:  When  related  to  the  growing  size  of 
the  Nation's  output.  Federal  spending  haa 
held  steady  since  1953.  Ten  years  ago. 
Federal  spending  accounted  for  Just  over  21 
percent  of  total  spending — gross  national 
product.  Today,  the  Federal-spending  share 
la  Just  under  21  percent.) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and,  I  hope  to  the 
world,  through  the  medium  of  the  Con- 
cKttsiOKAL  Record,  facts  about  Indus- 
trie* located  In  my  district.  I  am  proud 
of  each  and  every  industry  that  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing a  XJB.  Congressman,  the  industries 
located  in  my  district.  Among  these  is 
the  Celanese  Corp.  of  America  which  has 
a  large,  efficient,  and  productive  plant  at 
Celriver  near  Rock  Hill  in  York  Coimty 
in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
South  Carolina.  This  industry  adds 
much  to  the  economy  of  my  district  and 
we  are  happy  that  they  chose  York 
County  for  their  location. 

In  the  Charlotte,  N.C..  Observer  of 
Sunday,  May  19,  1963.  one  of  the  feature 
writers  had  a  very  fine  article  about  this 
company.  I  have  clipped  the  article 
from  that  paper  and  Include  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  erudition  of  all  who 
might  be  interested.  Again,  let  me  ex- 
press my  happiness  that  this  fine  plant  is 
in  the  Fifth  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Ehstrlct 

The  article  follows: 
At  CxLAicxsa,  WoaKiKo  Backward  Pats:  W« 
Find  Otrr  What  th»  Oonsumbi  Waitts 

(By  Harry  Snook) 
"The  problem,"  said  Dr.  Reiner  Stool,  "U 
to  market  what  people  want,  rather  than  to 
seU  what  we  would  like  to  manufacture." 

Stoll,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Celaneaa  Fibers  Oo.  here,  was  contrasting  bis 
firm's  modem  approach  to  manufacturing 
with  the  entirely  different  situation  that 
existed  when  the  parent  Celanese  Corp.  of 
America  was  born. 

It  took  more  than  three  decades  from  the 
creation  of  a  synthetic  yarn  to  the  mass  pro- 
duction at  man-made  fabrics.  The  new 
ix-oduct  had  to  be  perfected,  and  It  had  to  be 
sold — not  only  to  the  mills  but  also  to  the 
public. 

"We  started  with  aomething  new  and  went 
out  to  convince  people  they  wanted  it."  Stoll 
smiled.  "Today  we  find  out  what  the  con- 
sumer wanU,  then  make  it  for  him." 

For  a  firm  like  Celanese  Fibers  Co.,  which 
makes  no  finished  products  for  consumers, 
this  "working  backward"  entails  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  coordination. 

To  give  the  consvuner  what  he  wants,  mills 
must  both  be  able  and  willing  to  make  the 
goods.  Retailers  must  undertake  to  sell  the 
goods. 

The  basic  materials  and  the  processes  for 
handling  them  must  be  refined  to  practi- 
cality. This  refinement  begins  In  a  labora- 
tory and.  for  Celanese,  never  really  gets 
away  from  the  labs. 

"We  call  it  the  fiber  that  keeps  Its  prom- 
ise." said  Stoll.  speaking  generally  of  any  of 
dosena  of  different  synthetics.  "Bven  the 
finished  product  to  watched  aU  the  time, 
tested  again  and  again,  if  It  haa  the  Celanese 
label  on  it," 
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Even  the  best  fiber,  Stoll  said,  can  be 
ruined  by  the  wrong  spinning  of  the  yams, 
cutting  of  the  fabric,  styling  of  the  garment, 
or  even  merchandising  of  the  product. 

Improper  spinning  might  destroy  essential 
characteristics  such  as  minimal  strength  or 
a  certain  stretch  In  yarn.  Bad  cutting  by  a 
garment  maker  could  prevent  a  material 
from  giving  In  the  usual  squeeze  and  th^n 
returning   to   Its   original    shape. 

Poor  styling  might  result  In  the  use  of 
the  wrong  fabric,  so  that  a  pretty  but  poor- 
wearing  material  is  used  at  some  point  of 
much  abrasion. 

And  In  merchandising,  a  fabric  requiring 
a  lukewarm  washing  or  no  Ironing  could  be 
ruined  without  excuse  unless  precise  Instruc- 
tions are  on  the  label. 

"Tou  might  say  we  sell  each  pound  of 
ysirn  five  times,"  said  Stoll,  referring  to  the 
chain  from  yarn  to  the  fabric  weaver  or  knit- 
ter, dyer,  garment  maker,  retail  store  and, 
finally,  the  consumer. 

Basically,  Celanese  Fibers  Co.  makes  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  yams  from  wood  pulp  cot- 
ton llnters  or  petrolexmi.  (Rayon  comes  from 
wood,  nylon  from  petroleum.) 

"We  provide  the  construction  materials," 
Stoll  said.     "That  Is  It." 

Battalions  of  salesmen,  dhemists,  engineers 
and  physicists  work  together  in  a  highly 
complex  organization  of  diverse  talents  at 
Celanese  to  produce  the  "fiber  that  keeps  Its 
promise" — whatever  the  particular  fiber,  for 
whatever  particular  Job. 

"The  shape  of  the  fiber  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  Its  character,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
lecular composition  or  Its  chemical  makeup," 
said  Joseph  H.  Anderer.  textile  processing 
manager. 

A  fiber  may  be  required  to  stretch,  cv  not 
stretch.  It  Is  required  to  last  under  the 
expected  conditions  of  manufacture  and  use. 
It  must  take  and  retain  colors.  It  may  be 
required  smooth  and  glossy,  or  fluffed  and 
dull — there  are  infinite  variations. 

"It's  not  only  that  our  own  fibers  must 
perform  to  specifications."  Anderer  said. 
"We  also  are  always  concerned  with  the 
differential  of  one  fiber  to  another.  In 
blends,  for  instance,  we  must  protect  the 
other  fellow's  fiber,  too." 

Beyond  the  broad  green  lawns  and  the 
clean  brlck-and-glass  walls  of  the  240,000- 
square-foot  Celanese  facility  on  Barclay 
Downs  Orive,  there  are  executive  offices,  sales 
offlcea,  personnel  offices,  accounting  offices, 
testing  laboratories — and  countless  minia- 
ture mills. 

Some  of  the  mills  are  spinning.  Others 
are  weaving.  Still  others  are  knitting.  A 
couple  are  ttifting  carpets.  Others  are  tak- 
ing fibers  and  working  them  into  dense  mats 
from  which  such  things  ss  auto  door  interior 
panels,  air  filters  and  dinner-table  place 
mats  are  made.  A  fiufflng  operation  becomes 
a  pillow  stuffed  with  a  downy,  resilient, 
quick-return  continuous  fiber  that  leaves  no 
loose  ends  to  work  ttxrough  the  case  and  Irri- 
tate a  sleeper. 

"We  don't  leave  It  to  chance,"  Stoll  said. 
"We  make  certain  ourselves  that  It  works." 
Nearby,  in  the  sprawling  buildings  of  the 
Charlotte  E>evelopment  Laboratories  on 
Archdale  Drive,  rows  of  elaborate  machines 
and  dozens  of  Celaneee  engineers  meet  rig- 
orous schedules  In  dyeing  and  finishing 
yarns  and  fabrics — among  other  things. 

These  "other  things"  are  competitive 
secrets,  evidenced  by  the  high  fence  and 
serious  guard  at  the  gate. 

"It  is  sometimes  18  months  from  the  yarn 
to  the  customer,"  Stoll  said. 

Of  the  more  than  700  Celanese  employees 
In  Charlotte,  about  200  work  at  the  develop- 
ment laboratories. 

Their  concern  goes  t>eyond  the  domestic 
market,  since  Celanese  U  a  worldwide  opera- 
tion. 

•This  makes  problems,"  Stoll  said  sadly. 
"Fabrics     must    stand     up     to     automatic 


washers  in  the  United  States.  In  Kurope. 
though,  wives  like  to  botl  tlis  devil  out  ol 
everything." 

Stoll  grliuied.     "^8  Is  a  challenge  to  solve 
problems  like  this." 


Private  Enterprise  Repliei  to  RECA 
Charges  of  Overcharging  by  Investor- 
Owned  Public  Utilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming abundantly  clear  that  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  Is 
smarting  for  a  battle  with  investor- 
owned,  free  enterprise  electric  utility 
companies. 

The  association  has  attacked  a  num- 
ber of  investor-owned  electric  utilities 
with  overcharging  their  consumers,  by 
establishing  an  unrealistic,  arbitrary  fig- 
ure above  which  profits,  in  their  opin- 
ions, should  not  exist. 

And.  in  their  efforts  to  discredit  pri- 
vate enterprise,  they  inaccurately  inter- 
pret the  tax  laws  and  fail  to  mention 
that  all  utility  companies  already  come 
under  State  and  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  that  they  must  comply  with 
these  agencies'  rate  and  other  regula- 
tions to  stay  within  the  law. 

As  the  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation is  an  outgrowth  of  the  REA, 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  in  effect  distributes  low  mterest 
Government  loans  to  members  of  the 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
we  find  here  an  instance  of  where  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  being  used  to  fight 
and  criticize  competitive  free  enterprise, 
an  extremely  dangerous  precedent. 

Because  I  believe  that  private  enter- 
prise has  a  right  to  reply  to  the  charges 
made  by  the  RECA,  I  am  herewith  in- 
serting in  the  Rxcord  a  statement  by 
W.  J.  Clapp,  president  of  Florida  Power 
Corp..  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  insertions 
as  well  as  two  additional  letters;  one 
frcMn  the  mayor  of  St.  Petersburg,  Hon. 
Herman  Goldner,  and  the  other  from  the 
mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Hon. 
J.  Braken  Lee,  relevant  to  this  subject: 
Statement  of  W.  J.  Clapp,  PaxsiDENT  or 
PLoamA  PowKB  Cosp..  St.  PrrEKSBuao 

On  February  21,  1963.  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  Issued  a 
news  release  from  Its  Washington  office  ac- 
cusing 38  Investor-owned  electric  utilities 
of  overcharging  their  customers  by  more 
than  $1.25  billion  In  a  5-year  period  between 
1956  and  1960.  This  release  Included  the 
allegation  that  Florida  Power  Corp.  over- 
charged Its  customers  by  more  than  S36  mU- 
llon  during  this  period. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  legisla- 
tive and  research  department  of  NRECA 
could  only  be  reached  by  Ignoring  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws,  tlie  Intent  of  Congress  In 
passing  these  laws,  and  the  Interpretation 
of  the  laws  by  the  Judicial  branch  of  our 
Government.  By  Ignoring  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  official  endorsements  of  FlM^da 
Power  Corp.'s  accounting  procedures  on  ac- 


celerated amortization,  this  association  has 
set  Itself  up  as  an  authority  above  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  regxilatory  commissions,  and 
has  assumed  a  postiire  of  opposition  to  the 
Congress.  NRECA,  by  its  accusation,  de- 
noiinces  the  actions  of  official  State  regula- 
tory bodies  in  determining  what  is  a  fair 
rate  of  return  for  individual  electric  utilities 
operating  in  varying  circumstances.  The 
association  arbitrarily  establishes  Itself  as 
the  sole  Judge  of  the  proper  rate  of  return, 
overruling  the  professional  and  technical 
opinions  and  decisions  on  this  matter  built 
up  by  conscientious  State  authorities  over 
the  years. 

Congress  has  made  It  abundantly  clear 
that.  In  authorizing  the  temporary  deferral 
of  Income  taxes.  It  Is  encovu-aging  accelera- 
tion of  investment  in  new  plants — and  this 
ts  precisely  what  haa  happened  In  rapidly 
growing  Florida.  ITie  propriety  of  Florida 
Power  Corp.'s  accounting  fcM'  deferred  income 
taxes  should  not  be  subject  to  unwarranted 
damaging  publicity  through  statements  in 
the  Congressional  Rxcord  prompted  by  an 
association  antagonistic  to  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utility  Industry,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that: 

(a)  The  Florida  Railroad  and  Public  Util- 
ities Commission  Order  No.  8312,  Docket  No. 
6308-EU,  directs  that  Florida  Power  Corp.'s 
accounting  on  Federal  Income  taxes  shall 
concur  with  the  Instructions  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  this 
ta&tter. 

(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  In- 
structions are  clearly  stated  In  Its  Uniform 
Classification  of  Accounts  effective  January 
1,  1961,  and  Florida  Power  Corp.  is  follow- 
ing these  Instructions  with  respect  to  pro- 
visions for  deferred  Income  taxes. 

(c)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Acco\mtants,  and  Florida  Power 
Corp.'s  outside  auditors  (Arthur  Ander- 
sen it  Co.,  Atianta,  Oa.)  all  have  approved 
and/or  endorsed  the  method  used  by  Florida 
Power  Corp.  of  accounting  for  deferred  In- 
come  taxes. 

Attached,  for  Insertion  In  the  Record,  are 
(1)  a  letter  from  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (outside  audltco'  for  Florida 
Power  Corp.  as  well  as  for  a  number  of  the 
other  companies  accused  by  NRBCA  of  over- 
charging); (2)  Order  No.  3812,  Docket  No. 
6308-EU,  of  the  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  directing  Florida  elec- 
tric utilities  under  Its  jurisdiction  to  concur 
with  Instructions  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Conunlsslon  with  respect  to  account- 
ing for  temporarily  deferred  Federal  Income 
taxes;  and  (3)  a  copy  of  an  article  on  this 
matter  from  the  Industry's  trade  journal. 
Electrical  World,  of  March  26,  1968. 

We  are  certain  that  our  local  rural  elec- 
tric cooperative  friends  throughout  the  82- 
county  area  we  serve  do  not  endorse  this 
attempt  by  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association  to  discredit  Florida 
Power  Corp.  and  other  Investor-owned  com- 
panies throughout  the  Nation. 

In  a  further  effort  to  divert  the  attention 
of  Congress  from  Its  current  efforts  to  cldse 
tax  loopholes,  to  eliminate  some  of  the  spe- 
cial Federal  tax  and  postal  privileges,  and 
to  discontinue  other  unwarranted  preferen- 
tial treatment  now  enjoyed  by  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  NRECA  attempted  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  local  and  State  political  leaders  to 
support  lU  allegations  of  overcharging.  At- 
tached, for  insertion  In  the  Record,  are  the 
replies  of  the  mayors  of  St.  Petersburg.  Fla., 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to  NRECA.  fiatly 
declining  to  endorse  Its  efforts  In  this  regard. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  throughout  the 
Nation  had  a  total  operating  margin  of  al- 
most a  4?llllon  dollars  during  the  5-year 
period  1956  through  I960,  but  paid  only  about 
3  percent  of  revenues  In  taxes  while  Investor- 
owned  companies  were  paying  24  percent  of 
revenues.     The    current    Investlgatloru    oC 
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Coc«reM  Into  thU  tax  Inequality  should  not 
be  dlTcrted  by  the  Irrwponslble  allegaUone 
described  abow. 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  J.  <X*»p. 

President. 

Abthitb  Anocbsxn  *  Co  . 

Atlanta,  April  i.  1993. 
Flobisa  Powa  Coap  . 
Florida  Power  Buildinff. 
St.  Petertburg.  Fla. 

ODm.ncKN:  ThU  letter  sununarlzes  our 
comments  on  your  company's  method  oX  ac- 
counting for  the  temporary  deferral  of  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  resulting  from  the  write- 
off for  tax  purposes  of  the  cost  of  certain 
electric  facilities  oTer  periods  which  are 
shorter  than  the  service  lives  used  for  book 
depreclaUon  of  the  assets. 

Certain  electric  facilities  are  being  amor- 
tized for  I'^deral  Income  tax  purposes  over 
periods  6f  80  months  under  Certificates  of 
Necessity  Issued  to  Florida  Power  Corp.  by 
tlM  OAoe  of  Defense  Mobilisation  of  the 
VS.  Oovemment.  An  accelerated  method 
(declining  balance)  Is  iised  In  computing 
depreciation  for  tax  purposes  on  certain  elec- 
tric facilities  constructed  in  1954  and  later 
years,  as  permitted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of   1»M. 

For  book  snd  ftnanclal  reporting  purposes 
the  cost  ot  ihe  above-described  electric  fa- 
culties U  df-preclated  by  the  company  over 
the  estlm&Ud  service  lives  of  the  facilities  on 
a  straight- line  basis. 

The  amount  of  Income  tax  deferred  be- 
cause ot  using  accelerated  amcH^lzatlon  or 
depredation  for  Income  tax  purposes  is  be- 
ing currently  charged  to  Income  and  credited 
to  an  account  the  balance  of  which  Is  re- 
stricted for  future  Income  taxes.  This  same 
account  is  currently  being  charged  and  In- 
eome  credited  with  the  Increase  In  current 
tTny»"*  tax  payable  as  a  result  of  such  amor- 
tlaatlon  of  certain  properties  having  been 
completed  or  such  accelerated  depreciation 
of  other  properties  having  become  less  than 
normal  depreciation. 

Florida  Power  Corp  's  accounting  for  the 
tanporary  deferral  of  Federal  income  taxes 
!•  In  accordance  with  the  accounting: 

1.  Prescribed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
iiitMliiii  in  Its  uniform  system  of  accounts 
for  public  utilities  and  licensees. 

3.  Prescribed  by  order  of  the  Florida  Rail- 
road and  Public  ntllltles  Commission. 

3.  Recommended  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

4.  Approved  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Comlsslon. 

In  our  opinion,  your  company's  accounting 
for  the  temporary  deferral  of  Federal  In- 
come taxes  Is  the  only  proper  method  un- 
der the  clreumstances.  Reference  Is  also 
made  to  our  "Accountants'  Opinions"  which 
accompany  the  financial  statements  of  Flor- 
IdA  Power  Corp.,  Included  In  the  company's 
annual  reports  to  stockholders,  for  our  over- 
all opinion  thereon. 

Very  truly  yours, 

AXTHUK   Amderson   &  Co. 


Ordxb    Revtsinc   Accounting   Practices  akd 

PBOCXDTTRXS BXFORK  THE  Fl^RIDA    RaHJIOAD 

AND  Public  UTiums  Commission — Docket 
No.  6308- EU.  Order  No.  3312 
In  re  accounting  practices  and  procedures  In 
connection  with  the  use  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation for  Income  tax  purposes;  Chair- 
man Wllbtir  C.  King.  Commissioner  Jerry 
W.  Carter,  and  Commissioner  Edwin  L. 
Mason  each  participated  In  the  dKsposltlon 
of  this  matter 

By  the  Conunlsslon:  In  orders  No.  2225 
and  3422  In  dockets  4285-EU  and  4302-EU, 
this  Commission  prescribed  the  accounting 
practices  and  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
electric  utilities  under  Its  Jurisdiction  In 
connection  with  the  use  of  accelerated  de- 
preciation for  income  tax  pvuTXJses.     Subse*' 


quent  to  the  tssuanoe  of  said  orders,  the 
SecurtUee  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  have  adopted 
accounting  practices  to  be  followed  by  elec- 
txlc  utilities  reporting  to  said  agencies  which 
are  not  In  harmony  with  the  practices  and 
procedures  previously  prescribed  by  this 
Commission  In  view  of  the  fact  that  elec- 
tric utilities  operating  In  this  SUte  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  this  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  forms,  and  due  to  the 
further  fact  that  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  our  own  Classification  of  Accounts  are 
Identical,  with  the  exception  that  the  Fed- 
eral agency's  classification  makes  provision 
for  this  accounting  while  ours  does  not, 
we  have  concluded  that  uniformity  In  this 
regard  will  simplify  reporting  and  account- 
ing for  the  utilities  and  at  the  same  time 
be  In  the  public  Interest. 

In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  we  caused 
a  formal  notice  to  be  Issued  to  all  electric 
utilities  operating  under  oxir  Jurisdiction  di- 
recting them  to  file  with  this  Commission 
In  writing  any  objectons  they  might  have 
to  the  proposed  revision  The  various  utili- 
ties have  responded  as  directed  and  we  find 
that  the  proposed  revision  should  be  ap- 
proved; Now,  therefore.  In  consideration 
thereof.  It  Is 

Ordered  by  the  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  That  all  elecUlc  utili- 
ties operating  within  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Com- 
mission, shall  forthwith  revise  their  account- 
ing practices  and  procedures  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  for 
Income  tax  purposes  in  conformity  with  the 
following  requirements: 

1  During  a  period  when  liberalized  de- 
preciation or  amortteatlon  of  depreciable 
properties  resulU  In  a  deferral  of  Federal 
income  taxes,  accounting  therefor  shall  oon- 
ctu-  with  the  Instructions  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlsslon  Uniform  Clas- 
sification of  Accounts  effective  January  1, 
1961.  Charge  to  account  410,  "Provision  for 
Deferred  Income  Taxes,"  current  accruals 
for  deferred  Income  taxes  and  a  concurrent 
credit  to  "Accumulated  Eteferred  Income 
Taxee,"  accounts  381,  282,  or  283.  as  ap- 
plicable. 

2.  During  a  period  where  liberalized  de- 
preciation or  amortization  of  depreciable 
properties  results  in  increased  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  account  410  shall  be  credited 
with  the  amount  over  the  normal  tax  cal- 
culated oa.  the  straight  line  method  of 
computing  depreciation  and  accounts  281, 
282,  or  283  debited  In  offsetting  amounts. 
It  Is  further 

Ordered.  That  all  previous  orders  Issued 
by  this  Commission  concerning  accounting 
practices  and  procedures  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  accelerated  depreciation  for  In- 
cotne  tax  purposes  be  and  said  orders  are 
hereby  amended  so  that  each  of  them  shall 
be  conflstent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
order. 

By  order  of  Chairman  Wilbur  C  King, 
Commissioner  Jerry  W.  Carter,  and  Com- 
miasloner  Edwin  L.  Mason,  as  and  consti- 
tuting the  Florida  Railroad  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  this  6th  day  of  Febru- 
ary.   1962. 

[sxAL]  BoLLiNG  C.  Stanley. 

Executive  Secretary. 

St  PmBtsBURCn.  Fla  . 

OmcE  or  THE  Mayor. 

April  18    1963. 
Mr  Kermit  Ovkrby. 

Director,   Legislation  and    Research    Depart- 
ment, National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Assocxation,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.   Ovxbet:   This  will   acknowledge 
your  letter  of  March  13.  attaching  a  copy  of 
a  study  ot  investor-owned  electric  companies 
financial  data. 

I  am  reliably  Informed^ that  the  purported 
overcharges  shown  In  this  report  are  a  result 


of  a  bla-sed  and  Inaccurate  Interpretation  of 
the  tax  laws  which  is  not  in  keeping  with 
decisions  of  the  courts  on  this  matter. 

The  electric  utilities  In  Florida  are  follow- 
ing the  Intent  of  Congress  by  using  deferred 
Income  taxes  to  help  finance  the  building  of 
badly  needed  generating  fau^llltles.  Their 
deferred  Federal  Income  taxes  are  being  ac- 
cq^nted  for  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Power  Commission's  uniform  classi- 
fication of  accounts  for  public  utilities,  as 
prescribed  by  order  of  the  Florida  Railroad 
and  Public  Utilities  Commission,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Institute  of  Certi- 
fied Public  AccountanU,  and  as  approved  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Ova  local  utility,  Florida  Power  Corp.,  In  the 
written  opinion  of  Its  outside  auditors, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  Is  accounting  for  the 
temporary  deferral  of  Federal  income  taxes 
In  the  only  proper  method  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  copy  of  this  letter  to  Florida  Congress- 
men. I  ann  suggesting  that  a  more  fruitful  In- 
vestigation would  appear  to  be  the  question- 
ing of  the  need  for  continuation  o*  3  percent 
loans  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  when  the 
Federal  Government  must  pay  approximately 
4  percent  for  these  funds. 

The  present  federal  program  for  subsidiz- 
ing rural  electric  cooperatives  with  money, 
with  preferential  postage  rates,  with  prefer- 
ential use  of  federally  generated  power,  with 
venture  capital  for  questionable  rural  de- 
velopment projects,  and  with  exemption 
from  all  Federal  Income  taxes  is  discrimina- 
tion against  urbcm  America  and  against  the 
entire  free-enterprise  system.  This  subsi- 
dization should  cease,  and  theae  tax  loopholes 
should  be  cloeed.  In  the  best  Interests  of  alt 
Americana 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hbrman  W.  Goldner. 

Salt  Lakx  Ctty  Corp., 

OincE  or  THE  Mayor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  29,  1963 
KERMrr  Oterst, 

Director,    Lef^islation    Research    Department, 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation.    2000    Florida    Avenue     NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Overbt:    I  have   your   letter  of 
March    13   and   your  pamphlet   entitled,    "A 
Report  on  Over-Charges  of  38  Major  Elec- 
tric Utilities."     For  your  information,  I  do 
not  own  any  stock  In  any  utility  of  any  kind, 
anywhere.     I   would   be   the   first    to   admit 
that  many  of  the  utilities  In  the  1920°s  and 
1930's    did    many    things    that    were    detri- 
mental to  the  public.     I  would  also  admit 
that  the  original  Idea  of  rural  electrification 
did  much  good  for  many  people  at  a  time 
when  public  utilities  did  not  have  the  money 
to  extend   electric   service  to  those   In  rural 
areas. 

To  better  clarify  my  position,  I  want  to 
state  without  equivocation  that  I  support 
the  theory  that  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people  has  been  attained  and  Is  based  upon 
the  free  enterprise  system  with  as  little  gov- 
ernment as  possible.  And  while  there  are 
many  arguments  for  governmental  Interven- 
tion there  are.  In  my  opinion,  stronger  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
One  of  these  arguments  Is  the  fact  that 
the  human  greed  which  exists  In  the  hearts 
of  too  many  of  our  people  always  results  In 
the  exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few. 
All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  recognize  that  free  en- 
terprise. In  many  Instances,  does  bring  about 
exploitation  by  corporations  and  must  be 
curbed  by  government.  When  utilities  and 
other  companies  took  advantage  of  the  people 
In  the  1920's  and  1930's,  or  prior  to  that 
time,  the  people  were  able  to  appeal  to  their 
government  to  protect  them  from  this  ex- 
ploitation. Now.  when  government  enters 
the  field  of  rtinnlng  utilities,  such  as  the 
one  you  represent,  it  displays  the  same  greed 
and  selfishness  that  Is  found  among  some 
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of  those  who  operate  free  enterprise.  The 
same  tendency  to  exploit  the  people  exists 
in  your  group  as  would  SKlst  under  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Because  your  group  has,  as  a  semlgovern- 
mental  agency,  been,  granted  privileges,  au- 
thority and  advantages  not  granted  to  free 
enterprise,  the  thing  I  fear  most  is  who  Is 
going  to  protect  me  and  the  rest  of.  the 
American  people  from  being  exploited  by  you. 
In  plain  English.  I  would  rather  keep  my 
government  out  of  business  and  have  it  as 
a  means  of  protecting  me  from  exploitation 
by  others  than  have  it  become  the  exploiter, 
as  appears  to  be  the  goal  of  your  organiza- 
tion. 

I  am  rather  amused  »hat  you  take  a  figure 
of  6  percent  as  what  you  oonatder  to  be  a 
fair  rate  of  return  on  Investment  and  then 
endeavor  to  fool  the  people  of  this  Nation 
into  believing  that  38  privately  owned  elec- 
tric utilities  are  cheating  the  American 
people  out  ot  •1.369  million.  Why  did  you 
not  use  6  percent  and  prove  that  this  cheat- 
ing was  over  $2  bUllon,  or  4  percent  and 
prove  that  it  was  better  than  $3  billion?  Or 
why  not  1  percent,  because  any  amount  ot 
profit  in  the  eyes  ot  some  would  be  exces- 
sive? Or,  by  the  same  token,  why  could  we 
not  say  that  8  or  9  or  even  10  percent  was  a 
fair  return  upon  the  Investment  and  In  that 
way  prove  that  the  Americaa  people  were 
cheating  the  power  oocnpanlee. 

Here  In  Utah  the  PubUc  Service  Commis- 
sion made  a  thorough  audit  ot  the  records  of 
the  ixywer  company  and  its  expenditures  and 
then  decided  that  a  net  profit  of  6.S  percent 
was  fair.  Are  you  assuming  that  only  you, 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  private  power 
companies,  are  the  sole  Judges  of  what  Is  a 
fair  profit  Insofar  as  your  own  competitor 
is  concerned? 

If  there  are  any  Injustiees  today  that 
concern  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  the  fact  that  your  orgranlzatlon 
has  been  given  preferred  eonslderation  under 
the  law  which  favors  a  few  at  the  exi>ense 
of  the  many.  As  an  Illustration,  under  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  ali  of  the  people 
getting  electric  servtos  In  that  area  get  a 
preferred  rate  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  pay  the  same  rate  of  Interest 
on  your  borrowed  money  as  your  competi- 
tors. Nor  do  you  pay  an  equivalent  amount 
of  tax,  thus  making  It  possible  for  a  lower 
rate  to  your  consumer,  which  means  that 
all  of  the  other  people  In  the  United  States 
not  only  pay  their  own  bills  for  electricity 
but  pay  a  portion  ot  the  bills  of  those  who 
are  under  your  rural  slectrlfioatlon  program. 
I  know,  as  another  illustration,  that  the 
American  people  are  paying  Interest  on  our 
national  debt  at  the  rate  ot  iA  percent;  yet. 
our  Ooverrunent,  dlshonsstiy  and  corruptiy, 
lo«Lns  money  to  your  organ  leatton  and  those 
whom  you  represent  at  the  rate  of  2  per- 
cent. When  we  consider  that  approximately 
•4  billion  of  the  people's  money  U  costing 
the  American  taxpayers  1.8  percent  more 
than  Government  charges  a  jjreferred  group 
like  yourselves,  those  of  you  who  participate 
In  this  giveaway  shoxild  hang  your  heads  in 
shame,  instead  of  spending  the  people's 
money  to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  spread 
your  misleading  propaganda  in  a  pamphlet 
such  as  you  have  mailed  to  sae. 

Personally,  I  get  slek  to  my  stomach  when 
I  note  the  greed  that  Is  displayed  by  many 
of  the  leaders  In  our  country  Vxlay.  But  I 
think  what  makes  me  the  sickest  Is  when 
I  see  a  group  like  yourselves  putting  Into 
practice  your  greed  and  ertfishness  under 
the  protection  of  a  Government  that  Is 
sworn  to  protect  afi  of  Its  people.  How  In 
the  world  can  you  honestly  and  with  a 
straight  face  accuse  others  of  greed  and 
selfishness  when  the  record  of  those  you 
represent  Is  far  worse? 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  as 
many  Congressmen  and  Senators  as  I  fsel 
might    be    Interested.    1  repeat   once   more 


♦H^t  I  prefer  to  have  my  government  curb 
the  abuses  at  Its  citizens  when  they  exploit 
CUM  another  than  have  my  government  be- 
come the  exploiter  which  Is  the  goal  yen 
apparenUy  seek.  I  can  defend  myself 
against  a  corrupt  neighbor,  but  I  have  no 
defense  against  a  corrupt  government. 
Sincerely  submitted, 

J.  Brackxn  Lex. 


A  Versatile  Air  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-_  OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monduy.  May  20,  1963 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
okD,  I  include  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled, "A  Versatile  Air  Fleet"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May-June  Issue  of 
Weapons  Technology.  The  article  was 
written  by  Col.  i.  H.  Reinburg.  UJ3.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired.  The  author  of  this 
timely  and  challenging  discussion  is  well 
Qualified  to  discuss  aircraft  types.  A 
veteran  of  World  War  n,  Colonel  Rein- 
burg  was  credited  with  several  Japanese 
planes  and  was  later  made  a  group  com- 
mander. It  is  believed  he  Is  one  of 
America's  leading  authorities  today  on 
this  subject.  The  article  follows: 
A  VKRSATnjc  Ais  Flkct — Redw-tiow  or  Am- 

CRATT  Types  Could  Solvs  NvitBHts-CosT 

Dilemma 

(By  Col.  J.  H.  Relnburg) 

Modern  aerodynamic  advances  have  ex- 
panded the  speed  spectrum  of  manned  air- 
craft from  about  30  to  440  knots  of  the 
pre- World  War  n  days  to  zero  to  1,600  knots- 
plus  today,  using  air-breathing  engines. 
The  costs  of  producing  and  operating  present 
day  aircraft  have  risen  proportionately. 
Expenditures  are  further  Increased  by  the 
fact  that  more  types  of  alrcrsift  are  required 
for  effective  and  efficient  utilization  through- 
out this  exploded  velocity  band. 

Successful  modern  warfare  techniques  and 
practices  Indicate  that  many  aircraft  are 
needed  for  multitudes  of  missions  to  support 
armies  and  fleets.  Due  to  the  exorbitant 
costs  of  our  aviation  requirements,  we  have 
Insufficient  numbers  of  aircraft  to  ensua^ 
that  we  coxild  win  a  major  war  even  though 
our  individual  machines  are  the  best  In  the 
world. 

A  case  In  point  Is  Nail  Germany  which 
had  aircraft  with  performance  superior  to 
ours,  but  we  then  had  so  many  more  suf- 
ficiently useful  craft  that  we  were  able  to 
win  by  sheer  numbers. 

To  overcome  the  cost-nvmibers  dilemma, 
we  must  closely  scrutinize  all  our  required 
manned  aircraft  missions  in  order  to  design 
each  fiylng  machine  type  to  encomi>ass  as 
many  of  these  Jobs  as  possible.  In  this  way 
we  may  be  able  to  have  and  operate  ade- 
quate  numbers. 

Today,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  have 
reached  a  plateau  for  fiylng  in  our  atmos- 
phere because  of  engine  availability.  The 
reciprocating  engine  using  pistons  is  es- 
sentially obsolete  for  modern  mlUtary  air- 
craft and  has  been  replaced  by  the  gas- 
turbine  engine.  Configured  as  a  turbojet, 
or  fan.  It  can  push  the  flying  machine  along 
at  better  than  1,600  knoU  at  about  46.000 
feet  of  altitude.  At  sea  level,  however,  it 
has  difficulty  getting  past  about  900  knots. 
The  limitation  of  speed  U  not  aerodynamics 
but  engine  temperature.    As  better  metals 


are  perfected,  greater  fiylng  speeds  will  be 
possible. 

The  gas-turbine  engine  with  a  propeller 
geared  down  from  Its  tuirblne  shaft  becomes 
a  turboprop  or  propjet  powerplant.  Speed 
restriction  here  Is  established  by  propeller- 
tip  si>eeds,  thereby  limiting  the  aircraft  to 
about  500  knots. 

The  turboshaft  version  of  the  gas-turbine 
engine  has  proved  to  be  excellent  for  hell- 
copters. 

Ramjet  engines  are  available  that  can 
push  aircraft  along  much  faster  than  turbo- 
Jets,  but  they  are  very  difficult  and  uneco- 
nomical to  use  with  aluminum  aircraft. 
Mounted  cm  stainless-steel  fiylng  machines, 
ramjets  can  hit  mach  4  at  about  80,000  feet 
of  altitude.  They  show  llttie  promise  for 
modem  useful  manned  warplanes. 

Considering  that  the  gas-turbine  engine 
will  be  the  mainstay  powerplant  for  opera- 
tional manned  military  aircraft  fCM*  the  next 
decade,  we  can  make  economical  speed 
groupings  accordingly.  Any  military  mis- 
sions that  can  best  be  done  in  the  speed 
band  of  0-150  knots  belongs  to  the  hell- 
copter.  Missions  that  can  best  be  done  in 
the  area  of  150-400  knots  will  get  the  best 
service  out  of  turboprop-powered  aircraft. 
Missions  requiring  higher  speeds  clearly  be- 
long to  turbojet-powered  aircraft. 

Of  great  Infiuence  on  military  aircraft  de- 
signs today  Is  VTOL  (vertical  take-off  and 
landing)  capaMUty  because  aircraft  ot  this 
type  obviate  the  need  for  long  and  expen- 
sive runways. 

The  helicopter  is  the  original  VTOL  ma- 
chine and  Is  still  the  simplest  and  cheapest. 
It  performs  very  well  from  zero  speed  to 
about  150  knots.  Certain  types  can  come 
close  to  300  knots,  but  this  seems  to  be  near 
the  aerodynamic  limit  for  rotary-wing  air- 
craft. 

The  next  types  of  VTOL  machines  in 
order  of  t<^  speed  possibilities  are  those 
whose  engines  turn  proprilers,  ducted  or 
unducted.  Level  flight  speed  will  have  the 
usual  limitation  of  propellers,  about  480 
knots. 

A  third  category  of  VTOL  flying  machines 
Is  powered  by  Jet  engines  depending  solely 
upon  ths  Mast  of  gases  for  propulsion. 
These  airplanes  can  fly  as  fast  as  1,600  knots, 
if  so  designed. 

A  common  set  of  problems  to  the  above 
two  types  of  VTOL  aircraft  Is  that  extra  me- 
chanism Is  required  for  the  combination  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  flight  transition 
which  Induces  an  obvious  paylocwl  reduc- 
tion. This  also  Increases  fuel  consumption 
thereby  curtailing  combat  radius  when  com- 
pared with  flxed-wlng  airplanes  using  run- 
ways. 

If  VTOL  aircraft  are  capable  of  rolling 
along  a  runway  to  gather  speed  for  a  morlng 
takeoff,  they  can  encompass  the  STOL  (short 
takeoff  and  landing)  requirement  and  carry 
a  greater  payload  under  such  conditions. 
Such  airplanes  are  sometimes  called  V/STOL 
types  and  usually  slightly  compromise  the 
best  qualities  erf  the  two. 

STOL  airplanes  are  flxed-wlng  (which  in- 
cludes tllt-vrlng)  Tehlcles  that  make  the 
most  of  artificial  lift  devices  such  as  flaps, 
slots,  leading-edge  droop,  and  boundary- 
layer  control.  With  such  help  they  can  take 
off  and  land  on  a  short  length  of  runway. 

STOL  runway  length  definitions  vary 
somewhat  because  It  Is  difficult  to  be  firm 
about  the  distance;  however,  present  general 
opinion  seems  to  accept  the  1,000-foot  figure. 
Although  some  people  might  differ  in  ter- 
minology, the  iMslc  military  missions  today 
are:  Movement  of  personnel  (Including  cas- 
ualties) and  cargo,  para  troop  and  supply 
dropping,  observation,  surveillance,  artillery 
spotting,  naval  gunfire  spotting,  surfacs-to- 
surface  missile  spotting,  close  air  support, 
armed  reconnaissance,  airborne  artillery, 
helicopter  escort,  bomber  escort  (Including 
transports),  all-weather  air  defense,  Inter- 
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pbotosr&ph^,     electronic     oount«r- 

anUsubmATlne    warfare,   airborne 

early  waralnc,  torpedo  dropping  at  m*. 
strategic  bombing.  In-fligbt  ref  ueltng,  admln- 
Utratlon.  and  training 

Most  of  tbe  above  mUslons  aleo  »re  naval 
aircraft  requlremenU.  eepecUlly  when  mup- 
portlng  tbe  Marine  Oorpe.  Of  special  note  U 
tbe  fact  that  moet  naval  aircraft  must  be 
capable  of  operating  from  aircraft  carrtere. 

Aircraft  that  are  designed  to  carry  cargo 
also  can  be  configured  to  carry  personnel, 
including  casualties.  Theee  same  aircraft 
are  beet  for  the  dropping  of  paratroope  and 
•uppUee  with  little  performance  compromise 
Speed  Is  Important  because  It  Increases  the 
mobility  of  land  and  sea  forces. 

We  now  have  excellent  cargo-  and  person- 
nel-carrying aircraft.  Including  rotary-wing 
as  well  u  flxed-wlng  vehicles.  Tbey  are  ex- 
cellent and  adequate  for  all  the  above  Jobs. 
Any  or  all  of  them  easily  can  be  modified  to 
perform  Inlght  refueling  missions  and  must 
be  selected  according  to  the  performance  of 
the  aircraft  to  be  refueled 

The  cargo-jjersonner  helicopters  now  use 
turbln«  power  and  cruise  at  about  150  itnots. 
The  other  types  of  these  cargo- personnel  air- 
planes are  of  the  flxed-wlng  variety  and  use 
either  piston  or  gas-turbtne  engines,  but 
the  piston  variety  are  rapidly  being  replaced 

The  turboprop- powered  transports  have 
STOL  qxiallUes  and  have  a  maximum  cruis- 
ing speed  of  about  850  knots.  The  turbojet 
(fan) -powered  airliners  can  cruise  about  560 
knots,  but  they  require  long  and  expensive 
runways  because  of  their  great  weight  and 
fast  takeoff  speeds. 

VTOL  cargo- personnel  fixed-wing  aircraft 
now  are  being  prototyped  that  will  cruise 
about  300  knou  for  about  1.000  miles,  and 
in  a  few  years  these  aircraft  may  be  useful 
for  this  Intermediate  Job  In  the  meantime. 
STOL  aircraft  and  helicopters  are  available. 
and  It  appears  that  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore It  will  be  practical  to  r*place  them. 

Low-altltude  cloee-alr-support  (LACAS) 
aircraft  emcompass  the  following  missions: 
close  air  support,  armed  reconnaissance,  air- 
borne artillery,  helicopter  escort,  observa- 
tion, gunfire  spotting,  missile  spotting,  an- 
tisubmarine warfare,  sxirvelllance.  and  In- 
flight refueling   (using  the  buddy  system). 

To  perform  these  missions  properly,  alr- 
eraft  must  fly  close  to  the  surface.  Slow 
speeds  are  best  for  human  observers  to  see 
as  much  as  possible.  However,  If  there  Is 
any  chance  of  enemy  return  fire  with  guns 
or  missile*  from  the  ground  or  hostile  air- 
craft, speed,  maneuverability,  and  terrain 
coverage  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest. 

Combat  experience  has  proved  that  hostile 
action  always  must  be  expected,  but  If  speeds 
between  200-400  knoU  are  maintained  along 
with  terrain  coverage  and  maneuverability, 
adequate  Immunization  can  be  achieved. 
Beyond  400  knots,  low-flying  aircraft  fre- 
quently will  be  subjected  to  severe  and 
dangerous  air  turbulence,  and  very  little 
ground  activity  can  be  scrutinized  and  com- 
prehended by  the  human  eye. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  is  being  made  In 
electronic  equipment  for  obeervatlon  and 
surveillance.  When  such  equipment  be- 
comes operational,  faster  speeds  may  be  in 
order.  However.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  human  eye  Is  completely  replaced 
by  electronic  means.  In  tbe  meantime,  safe- 
ty and  sighting  confines  LACAS  operating 
speeds  to  200-400  knots. 

Modem  armies  and  ocean  fleets  cannot  be 
successful  In  battle  without  the  direct  sup- 
port of  many  aircraft  performlnf;  these 
LACAS  missions.  One  basic  type  of  airplane 
using  tvu'boprop  power  and  having  STOL 
performance  can  handle  these  missions  ade- 
q\iately. 

This  is  by  far  the  beet  compromise  between 
cost  and  performance  so  that  adeqxiate  num- 
bers always'  will  be  available.    Good  profreas 


Is  being  made  In  research  aiul  development 
for  a  VTOL  Jet  aircraft  that  oould  aooom- 
pMah  some  of  tbeee  LAC  AS  nklSBlons.  How- 
erer.  coeU  always  wUl  be  gr«at«r  along  with 
reduced  pay  loads  and  the  ever-present 
ground-lmpln^ement  problem  so  their  use 
will  be  confined  to  the  special  and  some- 
times tougher  missions 

A  small  turbine- powered  helicopter  will 
be  very  useful  on  the  LACAS  missions  where 
hostile  flre  Is  weak  or  nonexistent.  Plans 
always  must  be  ready  to  substitute  the  faster 
armored  and  armed  flxed-wlng  airplane  for 
the  helicopter  where  hostile  flre  Is  expected 
or  encountered 

All  evidence  seems  to  Indicate  that  military 
aircraft  which  cannot  cruise  faster  than  200 
knots  should  be  helicopters  because  they 
have  the  much  desired  VTOL  capabilities  of 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  design. 

The  LACAS  missions  can  be  mutually  and 
properly  covered  by  one  basic  helicopter  and 
one  flxed-wlng  airplane 

The  air -defense,  interdiction,  and  photo- 
graphic (ADIP)  missions  are  related,  and  all 
require  supersonic  speeds  at  one  phase  or 
another  In  their  work  On  air-defense  mis- 
sions, the  capability  of  catching  and  de- 
stroying all  enemy  aircraft,  theoretically.  Is 
a  must,  so  the  airplane  used  should  be  the 
fastest  In  the  stable. 

Experience  baa  shown  that  the  best  alr- 
defenae  airplane  can  be  fitted  with  ordnance 
racks  under  the  wings  and  thereby  also  be- 
come the  best  airplane  for  the  Interdiction 
missions.  Also,  when  modified  for  cameras. 
It  becomes  an  excellent  photographic  vehicle 

Supersonic  flying  will  consume  excessive 
fuel  so  that  economical  cruising  will  be  done 
at  high  subsonic  speeds  High  subsonic 
speeds  will  be  the  limit  when  interdiction 
aircraft  are  attacking  ground  targets  due  to 
the  dense  air  at  low  altitude  Target  ap- 
proach and  retirement  often  will  dictate  the 
fastest  supersonic  speeds  possible 

These  three  very  Important  combat  air- 
craft employments  are  essential  to  land 
armies  as  well  as  ocean  fleets.  Since  one 
basic  type  of  aircraft  can  encompass  all  three 
missions,  a  great  saving  In  money  can  be 
realized. 

The  strategic  bombing  mission  requires  a 
large  aircraft  for  long  ranges  and  great 
ordnance  loads.  Part  of  Its  Job  now  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  strategic  surface-to-sur- 
face missile.  However.  It  would  appear  to  b« 
folly  to  eliminate  the  manned  strategic 
bomber  In  the  next  decade  Wars  always 
Involve  men.  and  their  presence  In  such  a 
strategic  vehicle  will  be  useful  where  the 
missile  has  Its  shortcomingB  or  political  or 
moral  restrictions. 

The  airplane  for  this  mission  should  be 
the  fastest  and  highest  flying  airplane  that 
can  be  built  commensurate  with  its  huge 
size.  Because  It  will  be  large  and  must  be 
strong  for  supersonic  flight,  it  will  be  ex- 
pensive.  Consequently,  a  great  deal  of 
money  can  be  saved  by  using  one  basic  type 
of  airplane. 

There  Is  a  limited  requirement  for  a  SAC 
reconnaissance-photographic  airplane  that 
Is,  In  essence,  a  Jet-powered  gilder  that  can 
fly  higher  but  not  faster  than  any  other 
airplane  in  the  atmosphere.  The  required 
numbers  are  so  small  that  It  should  have  a 
special  and  secret  label 

The  antisubmarine-warfare  mission  at  the 
present  time  uses  several  types  of  '  special 
airplanes.  One  is  a  turboprop-powered, 
subsonic  airplane  adapted  from  an  airliner. 
Consequently,  this  mission  also  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  turboprop  cargo  airplane.  The 
second  special  airplane  Is  smaller  and  capable 
of  operating  from  aircraft  carriers. 

It  nuiy  be  dllflcxilt  to  convince  some  people, 
but  the  LACAS  flxed-wlng  airplane  modified 
for  carrier  operations  could  replace  this  air- 
plane. The  helicopter  also  is  useful  for  A8W 
work.    The  torpedo-dropping  mission  can  be 


done  by  the  LACAS  flxed-wlng  or  ADIP 
airplane  as  well  as  it  has  ever  been  done  by 
any  airplane  in  tbe  past. 

The  electronic  countermeasures  mission 
requires  extensive  electronic  equipment 
which  can  be  mounted  In  many  airplanes. 
Depending  upon  the  performance  desired. 
moet  any  aircraft  designed  for  other  missions 
can  be  used. 

The  airborne  early  warning  mission  al.«to 
requires  a  great  deal  of  electronic  equipment 
with  large  external  antennas.  Moet  large 
cargo-passenger  aircraft  can  be  modified  to 
do  this  work. 

The  administrative  mission  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  combat  Job.  but  It  Is  very  neces- 
sary In  peace  and  war.  Courier  duties  and 
the  movement  of  a  few  important  people  are 
vital. 

The  small  helicopter  and  the  LACAS  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  fill  the  requirement  for  admin- 
istrative types  rather  neatly.  Such  aircraft 
already  will  be  in  production  for  combat 
organizations,  and  larger  production  orders 
will  reduce  the  unit  costs.  The  small  hell- 
copter  will  be  useful  on  tripe  up  to  about 
200  miles  while  the  LACAS  vehicle  will  be 
excellent  for  trips  up  to  about  1.000  miles. 

In  the  foreseeable  limited  or  conventional 
wars,  military  aircraft  will  be  In  three  cate- 
gories: (1)  T*urblne-powered  helicopters  cov- 
ering the  operational  speed  band  from  0-200 
knots;  (2)  ttirboprop- powered  airplanes  cov- 
ering the  operational  speed  segroentof  200- 
400  knoU:  and  (8)  turbojet  (fan)  powered 
flxed-wlng  airplanes  covering  the  operational 
speed  spread  of  about  400  1.500  (plus') 
knots 

In  the  first  category,  three  basic  types  of 
helicopters  will  be  required: 

1.  A  small  helicopter  weighing  about  6.000 
pounds  maximum  gross  for  hauling  light 
cargo  or  a  few  passengers.  It  will  be  useful 
for  obaervaUon.  surveillance,  spotting,  armed 
reconnaissance,  airborne  artillery,  helicopter 
escort,  and  administrative  missions 

2.  A  medlum-slse  helicopter  with  a  maxi- 
mum gross  weight  of  about  26.000  pounds 
for  hauling  cargo  and  personnel.  It  might 
be  used  for  p«u-atroop  and  cargo  drops  and 
might  be  armed  for  helicopter  escort  and 
possibly  even  for  Inflight  refueling 

3.  A  heavy  helicopter  with  a  maximum 
gross  weight  of  about  50,000  pounds  to  haul 
cargo  and  personnel. 

In  category  2,  three  types  of  airplanes  will 
be  needed: 

1.  The  low-altltude  clooe-air-support 
(LACAS)  airplane  with  a  maximum  gross 
weight  of  about  0.000  pounds.  It  will  be 
the  workhorse  for  close  air  support,  obeerva- 
tlon. spotting,  armed  reconnaissance,  heli- 
copter escort.  siu-velUance,  and  admlnlstra- 
Uve  fllghto. 

2.  A  medium  cargo-passenger  airplane 
with  a  maximum  gross  weight  of  about  30.000 
pounds. 

3.  A  heavy  cargo-passenger  airplane  with 
a  maximum  gross  weight  of  about  160.000 
pounds. 

l^ese  latter  two  cargo- passenger  airplanes 
also  will  be  used  for  paratroop  and  cargo 
drops.  All  three  of  theee  turboprop- powered 
aircraft  will  have  STOL  perfommnce  They 
also  will  have  quick  modlflcatlon  capabilities 
for  inflight  refueling. 

In  category  3  there  Is  an  obvious  require- 
ment for  three  types  of  aircraft  powered  by 
turbojet   (fan)    engines: 

1.  A  flghter-bomber  for  air  defense,  inter- 
diction, bomber  escort,  and  photographic 
missions.  This  airplane  will  have  a  maxi- 
mum gross  weight  of  about  30.000  pounds 
and  operate  comfortably  in  the  4(X)-1,600- 
knot  area.  Besides  Its  regular  missions,  it 
will  be  useful  on  cloee-alr-support  missions 
considered  too  heavily  defended  for  the 
LACAS  airplane.  It  also  will  be  capable  of 
the  buddy  type  of  in-flight  refueling 

2.  A  strategic  bomber,  the  fastest  that  can 
be  designed  to  carry  large  bomb  loads  be- 
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tween  continents.  Its  maximum  gross 
weight  will  be  in  tbe  neighborhood  ot 
200,000  pounds,  and  supersonic  speeds  ar« 
desired.  In-fllg^t  refueling  capabilities  must 
be  present. 

3.  A  transport  airplane  for  the  long-range 
hauling  of  cargo  and  persomnel.  A  version  of 
this  airplane  should  be  eonflgured  as  an  in- 
flight refueler. 

In  conclusion,  It  appears  that,  for  the  best 
effectiveness  and  acceptable  coeu,  our  mili- 
tary aircraft  sUble  would  be  adequately 
served  by  nine  very  versatile  and  distinct 
types  of  aircraft:  three  turbine-powered  hell- 
copters,  three  turboprop-powered  airplanes, 
and  three  turbojet  (fan)-powwed  airplanes. 

Logistics  will  be  greaUy  simplified  by  the 
all-gas-turblne  fleet.  To  keep  this  stable 
modem,  exi>enBlve  research,  and  develop- 
ment work  must  be  oontlnuovis.  and  the 
above  operational  aircraft  must  be  replaced 
as  technical  advances  and  new  military  tac- 
Ucs  dlcUte. 


Votinf  for  Freedom? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  O^  RKPRESKNTAll Vfcb 
Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  written  by  Editor  Prank 
Boyd,  appeared  in  the  May  16  issue  of 
the  Overbrook  (Kana.)  Citizen.  Here  is 
more  and  plain  evidence  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  believe  that  the 
answer  to  the  farm  proWem  docs  not 
lie  in  New  Frontier  •ocialism. 
Vomra  roa  Pbbsdom/ 

Farmers  will  vote  Tuesday  In  the  wheat 
referendum. 

This  is  the  best  chance  they've  had  In  a 
quarter  canttiry  to  get  out  from  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  but  tbey  probably  will  not 
accept  the  challenge  to  manage  their  own 
business. 

The  vast  bureaucracy  of  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  is  "running  scared"  in  the 
face  of  increasing  discontent  with  Its  opera- 
tion of  the  country's  most  vital  Industry. 
The  USDA  has  loosed  its  horde  of  employees 
^nrf  all  Its  publlcRy  resources  In  the  greatest 
propaganda  campcJgn  In  Its  history. 

Mot  only  farmers,  but  also  city  taxpayers, 
who  have  no  voice  In  the  matter,  are  foot- 
ing the  bill  as  F'ederal  employees.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Hatch  Act,  stump  the  country  In 
favor  of  a  "Tes"  vote.  They  are  paying  tlie 
bill  as  the  Department  abuses  Its  free  mail- 
ing privilege  to  distribute  misleading  infor- 
mation. 

The  most  vicious  aspect  of  the  campaign 
Is  the  USDA's  use  of  subterfuge,  half-truths 
and  veiled  threats  of  chaos.  According  to 
the  Department's  propagandists,  approval 
of  more  rigid  controls  wUl  Insvire  high  in- 
comes for  farmers,  while  a  "No"  vote  will 
result  In  the  immediate  return  of  a  dls- 
asterous  agricultural  depression. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  new  plan  guarantees 
93  a  bushel  for  only  part  of  the  wheat  grown, 
and  that  part  can  be  reduced  "at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.- 

The  USDA  has  made  a  great  play  for  tbe 
vote  of  the  15-acre  wheat  farmer  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  Is  not  seriously  in  the  business 
anyway  so  he  will  vote  for  any  sort  of  hand- 
out. , 

To  make  sure  he  was  hooked  In  advance, 
the  Department  required  that  he  sign  up 
with  the  acreage  allotment  plan  befor  hs 
could  vote  In  the  referendimi. 


Farm  organisations  echoing  the  Govern- 
ment's propaganda  line  are  those  that  owe 
their  existence  to  socialistic  legislation,  al- 
ttkough  they  hotly  deny  it.  partly  ttarougb 
ignorance  at  socialism. 

Standing  almost  alone  in  firm  opposition 
to  the  Government's  plan  for  greater  oootrols 
Is  the  Parm  Bvireau,  last  stronghold  of  the 
Independent  farmer. 

This  is  not  a  "take  it  or  leave  H"  issue. 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  have 
the  farmer  believe.  Congress  Is  still  In  ses- 
sion, and  If  enough  farmers  get  up  on  their 
hind  legs  to  vote  down  the  current  plan,  the 
lawmakers  will  come  up  with  something 
more  acceptable. 

So  far,  the  farmers  reluctantly  have  ap- 
proved Increased  Government  controls  In 
In  every  wheat  referendum — and  remained 
unhappy  with  the  results. 

Isn't  It  time  to  try  an  alternative? 


Sokol  Milwaukee  Gymnastic  Attociation 
Celebrates  Its  95tfa  Anniyersaiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSXH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20. 1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday. 
May  18,  1963,  saw  the  celebration  of  the 
95th  anniversary  of  the  Sokol  Milwaukee 
Gymnastic  Association  at  Bohemian 
Hall,  Milwaukee.  Prom  its  founding  In 
1868,  the  Milwaukee  Sokol  has  worked 
hard  and  successfully  for  the  twin  goals 
of  physical  fltneas  and  fiuman  brother- 
hood. At  the  95th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion on  May  18.  addresses  were  given  by 
Master  of  Ceremonies  Pred  C.  Stankov- 
sky.  President  August  A.  Shabart  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sokol,  President  James  Sim- 
aner  of  the  Central  District  American 
Sokol  Organization,  President  Karri 
Prcal  of  American  Sokol  Organiza- 
tion, Vice  President  Blanche  Cihak  of  the 
American  Sokol  Organization,  President 
Ethel  Pivonka  of  the  Sokolic  Milwaukee. 
Judge  Rudolph  Mudrock  of  Milwaukee 
County  Court.  Sheriff  Michael  Wolke  of 
Milwaukee,  and  Representative  Henry 
S.  Reuss. 

An  excellent  history  of  Sokol  Milwau- 
kee, 1868-1963,  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
family  Stankovsky : 

In  June  1868,  95  years  ago.  a  sagacious 
body  of  Cssech  people  organized  the  Sokol 
Milwaukee  Gymnastic  Association  which  Is 
now  tbe  fourth  oldest  Sokol  organization  in 
America.  They  fully  realized  that  the  key- 
stone of  life  Is  youth,  and  that  upon  its  rests 
tbe  btirden  of  future  progress.  The  alms 
and  Ideals  were  not  only  to  attain  physical 
perfection  In  youth,  but  to  advance  physical 
and  moral  standards  of  every  man  and 
woman.  Great  em^phasls  was  placed  on  tbe 
development  of  the  body  since  a  healthy 
body  has  a  healthy  mind.  These  principles 
and  ideals  have  never  been  altered,  bxxt  have 
been  banded  down  year  after  year  in  the 
same  unfaltering  spirit  which  Inspired  our 
fathers  to  champion  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  The 
need  for  them  Is  as  great.  If  not  greater,  than 
96   years  ago. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
describe  fully  the  varlovis  activities  of  the 
organization.    IX  Is  worthwhile  to  reoord  a 


few  of  the  outstanding  events.  The  first 
which  occurred  was  the  opening  of  the  gym- 
nasium In  January,  1869,  at  which  tlm« 
Frank  Bures  became  its  flrst  Instructor. 
The  first  gymnastic  exhibition  was  held  in 
March  of  the  same  year.  In  Atigust  of  1872 
tbe  Bohemian  School  was  founded. 

The  Sokol  Ladles  Gymnastic,  Association 
came  Into  being  In  1890  and  became  a  part 
of  Sokols.  This  position  vras  maintained 
untU  1899  at  which  time  the  ladles  founded 
their  own  orgaxilzatlon.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  ladles  for  their  splen- 
did cooperation  and  zealous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  both  organizations. 

In  1891  Sokol  Milwaukee  played  host  to 
the  National  Sokol  Organization  which  held 
Its  meet  In  our  city.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
the  ground  on  which  the  pM-esent  haU  Is 
situated  was  purchased.  In  September  of 
1895,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  was  cele- 
brate and  the  Bohemian  Hall  was  c^Sclally 
opened  and  dedicated  to  its  purpose  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year. 

At  the  fiftb  international  meet  wtilcli  was 
held  In  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  in  1907,  Al- 
bert Kostlaii  represented  Bokoi  MUwaukee. 
Our  representative  at  tbe  ninth  Interna- 
tional meet  in  1932  was  Edmund  Falarsh. 

Sokol  MUwaukee  celebrated  Its  50th  anni- 
versary in  1918  by  presenting  a  gymnastic 
exhibition  at  Washington  Park.  Prom  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  following  have  de- 
voted, unselfishly,  many  years  as  Instructors 
of  our  gym  classes :  Frank  Stepanek,  Charles 
Rlchter,  Fred  Stankovsky,  and  Emily  Falarsh. 
Others  who  also  gave  of  their  time  to  teach 
during  these  years  were  Joseph  Ondracek, 
Joe  Slavata.  Jerome  Zelenka,  Mildred  Llska, 
Joe  Kllnt,  Howard  Washlc,  Norma  Suchy.  and 
Vera  Mojko. 

On  our  80th  anniversary  we  played  host  to 
visiting  gyms  from  various  States.  During 
all  these  years  our  teams  took  part  In  nu- 
merous meets  and  exhibitions  and  won  many 
flrst,  second  and  tliird  place  trophies.  In 
competitive  meets  with  ths  German  Turners 
(five  organizations)  we  placed  first  for  3 
consecutive  years,  thtis  winning  the  team 
trophy  permanently. 

We  also  presented  gymnastic  numbers  and 
folk  dances  In  all  of  the  International  folk 
fairs  which  are  held  annually  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Audltorlimi-Arena  as  well  as  TV 
and  PTA  programs.  In  fact,  our  80th  an- 
niversary exhibition  was  the  flrst  Sokol 
activity  to  be  televised. 

The  International  Institute  of  Milwaukee 
Inaugurated  a  folk  ball  at  vrbtch  aU  nation- 
ality groups  fleeted  a  princess  to  represent 
them.  At  the  peak  of  tbe  evening  one  of 
tbe  princesses  was  crowned  folk  ball  queen 
and  reigned  for  a  year.  Our  princesses  were: 
Jean  Falarsh,  1960;  Vera  Macek,  1961;  Doro- 
tby  Grelner,  1962,  who  was  crowned  folk  ball 
queen,  and  a  lovely  poised  queen  she  was, 
and  Carol  Grelner,  1963.  We  were  proud  of 
all  of  our  princesses  and  felt  th^y  were  all 
truly  queens. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  success 
of  ScAol  MUwaukee  is  the  sewing  circle 
which  Is  composed  of  women  who  work  dili- 
gently the  year  round  creating  and  produc- 
ing handicraft  Items  which  are  sold  at  the 
annual  folk  fairs. 

Our  present  physical  directors'  board  h^ 
worked  together  assiduously  for  many  years. 
Fred  Stankovsky  has  retained  the  position  of 
chief  physical  director  for  the  past  30  years 
and  Emily  Falarsh  has  been  our  chief  phjrs- 
Ical  directress  for  36  years.  Enduring  credit 
must  be  given  to  this  group  and  the  oflScers 
of  both  organizations  for  retaining  the  Sokol 
Idea  alive  In  Milwaukee. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  of  our 
members  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  Sokol 
Milwaukee.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  encouraged 
by  the  past,  inspired  with  the  Ideals  our 
fathers  loved,  rejoice  In  our  Inheritance  and 
resolve  to  carry  them  on  for  those  who 
follow. 


Another  Cmis  BuUding  Up  in  Cnba  While 
Wliite  House  Fiddlci 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber the  failure  of  President  Kennedy  to 
recognize  the  buildup  of  a  crisis  in  Cuba 
brought  us  almost  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Unfortunately,  the  firm  stand  enunci- 
ated by  the  President  at  that  time  was 
immediately  replaced  with  a  return  to 
a  policy  of  accommodation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  result  that  a  new  Cuban 
crisis  is  developing.  The  same  dangerous 
lack  of  intelligence  and  the  same  tragic 
misxmderstandlng  of  the  situation  by  the 
White  House  seems  to  be  taking  place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  we  face  the 
realism  of  Cuba.  The  President  must 
tell  the  American  people  the  truth  about 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  buildup  there.  He 
must  take  positive  action  to  end  Com- 
munist aggression  In  this  hemisphere  by 
reimposlng  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  en- 
acting an  effective  blockade  to  halt  the 
shipment  of  strategic  materials  into 
Cuba,  including  oil,  by  setting  a  time 
limit  for  Khrushchev  to  get  all  the  Rus- 
sian troops  and  weapons  out  of  Cuba. 

The  dangerous  intelligence  gap  now 
existing  Is  exposed  In  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott 
in  the  Washington  World.  Api>arently, 
President  Kennedy  unilaterally,  through 
lunited  surveillance,  is  denying  \is  in- 
formation on  missile,  arms,  troops  build- 
up, and  on  the  export  of  subversion.  If 
these  buildups  are  indeed  going  on.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  is  gxiilty  of  both  with- 
holding Information  from  the  American 
people  fioid  falling  to  protect  them  from 
the  military  danger. 

The  article  follows ; 
Ck)Ncii-iATiON   Causis  Intelxicence  Gap  on 

Cttba— Thtjck  Teatfic  Heavt  to  and  From 

Caves;  Huge  Tents  Are  Erected,  Rail  Line 

Brm-T 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

A  potentially  highly  dangerous  intelli- 
gence gap— -Btrlklngly  similar  to  that  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war-fraught  missile 
crisis   last   October— Is   again   developing   In 

Cube. 

Following  Is  what  Is  transpiring  there: 
Low-level  reconnaissance  flights  have  been 
suspended  since  February  9.  It  was  such 
sorties  that  produced  the  Irrefutable  aerial 
photos  of  the  medium-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  IL-28  bombers  on  the  Red-ruled 
Island.  The  halting  of  low-level  reconnais- 
sance flights  since  February  Is  on  direct  or- 
ders of  the  President.  No  reconnaissance 
fllghU  of  any  kind  can  be  made  over  Cuba 
without  hU  approval. 

High-level  U-2  reconnaissance  flights  are 
being  k»pt  to  a  minimum  and  the  aerial 
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photos  they  produce  are  raising  more  ques- 
tions than  they  answer. 

In  recent  weeks,  at  least  four  wide-hatched 
Russian  freighters  have  docked  In  Cuban 
porta  and  unloaded  their  cargoes  under  cover 
of  darkness.  The  same  kind  of  drum-tight 
secrecy  prevailed  last  year  when  the  nuclear- 
armed  mlsaUes  and  IL-28  bombers  were 
shipped  there. 

Several  of  these  wide-hatched  Soviet 
freighters  were  armed  with  3-lnch  gfuns. 
These  are  the  first  armed  Communist  cargo 
vessels  to  appear  In  the  Caribbean. 

The  administration's  Iron-handed  crack- 
down on  refugee  raids  is  seriously  impairing 
the  flow  of  Information  from  Cuba,  partic- 
ularly fixMn  the  anU-Ca«tro  xinderground  that 
has  been  an  Important  source  of  mUitary 
information.  That  has  been  valuable  in 
planning  U-2  reconnaissance  flights,  pro- 
viding them  with  specific  targets  and  mis- 
sions. Intelligence  agents  have  worked 
closely  with  the  raiders  and  the  under- 
ground. 

"don't  bock  ;rHE  boat 

Inside  explanation  for  this  extraordinary 
backstage  policy  is  the  President's  determi- 
nation that  nothing  be  done  to  'Tock  the 
boat"  In  Cuba. 

That's  the  reaaon  given  congressional 
leaders  who  have  been  apprised  oT  this  un- 
disclosed intelligence  g^  and  are  greatly 
disturbed.  They  have  been  told  the  Presi- 
dent believes  his  conciliatory  course  wUl  lead 
to  the  withdrawal   of  more   Russian  trot^ 

from  Cuba. 

The  congressional  leaders  have  been  In- 
formed that  the  President  and  Premier 
Khr\ishchev  have  exchanged  a  number  oi 
letters  on  this  th«Tiy  Issue. 

The  intelligence  gap  Is  causing  particular 
concern  among  U.8.  military  authorities  be- 
cause   of    three    baffling    developments    in 

Cuba. 

These  showed  up  In  recent  high-level 
photos,  but  beyond  bringing  the  disturbing 
diflcovertee  to  light  no  detailed  Information 
has  been  obtained— due  to  the  lack  of  low- 
level  reconnaissance  flights,  the  drastic  curbs 
on  raiders  and  the  adverse  effect  that  has 
had  on  contacts  with,  and  the  operations  of. 
the  underground. 


McCone,  are  privately  making  no  secret  of 
their  uneasiness  over  this  backstage  situa- 
tion. 

FIVE  sources  or  DATA 

They  point  out  that  Information  about 
Soviet  military  activities  in  Cuba  Is  now  be- 
ing obtained  chiefly  from  five  sources,  as 
follows:  (1)  U-a  reconnaissance  flights, 
which  are  not  effective  when  camouflage  is 
extensively  used  and  when  such  flights  are 
made  infrequently;  (2)  Cubans  allowed  to 
leave  by  the  Castro  regime;  (3)  naval  sur- 
veillance of  ships  going  to  Cuba;  (4)  news- 
men and  others  Invited  by  Castro;  (6) 
foreign  embassies  In  Havana. 

All  these  sources  have  serious  shortcom- 
ings. This  Is  graphically  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  none  at  them  has  been  able 
to  provide  any  definite  Information  on  the 
number  of  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba. 

The  totals  range  from  President  Kennedy's 
13,000  to  60,000  reported  by  a  former  Cuban 
bus  driver.  Before  coming  to  the  United 
States  recently,  he  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  Island  and  carefvilly  noted 
the  number  and  size  of  Russian  camps  and 
their  forces. 


THREE     MTSTERII3 

The  three  disturbing  mysteries  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  i^pearance  of  large  nvunbers  of  Rus- 
sian tents,  some  of  them  big  enough  to 
enclose  missiles  and  their  lavmchers. 

Heavy  transport  traffic  to  and  from  areas 
where  large  caves  are  known  to  be.  It  has 
long  been  reported,  by  refugees  and  other 
sources,  that  the  Reds  are  storing  missiles 
and  arms  in  caves. 

Construction  of  a  rail  line  to  a  major  Soviet 
camp  area.  Apparently  this  camp  U  to  un- 
dergo extensive  development  of  some  kind. 
Intelligence  authorities  are  divided  on  the 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
Russian  freighters. 

One  group  is  of  the  opinion  the  Reds'  In- 
tent U  to  ward  off  refugee  attacks.  Another 
group  sees  a  great  deal  more  behind  this 
move.  It  contends  the  armed  cargo  ships  are 
Khrushchev's  warning  to  the  United  SUtes 
that  another  naval  blockade  will  not  l>e 
tolerated,  and  that  these  armed  vessels  are 
being  used  to  transport  Castro  agents  to 
Latin  American  countries. 

Members  of  the  VS.  Intelligence  Board, 
headed  by  Central  Intelligence  Director  John 


Maryland  Commnnity  Radal  Annittice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   KABTLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1963 
Mr.  BE  ATT.     Mr.  President,  a  Mary- 
land circuit  Judge,  who  secured  an  armi- 
stice in  a  racially  disturbed  community 
in    Maryland,   has   come   in   for   some 
worthy  praise  In  the  lead  editorial  of 
yesterday's  issue  of  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star.    Under  the  heading  "Un- 
easy Armistice."  the  newspaper  editor 
refers  to  the  role  of  racial  negotiator 
assumed    by    Circuit    Judge    W.    Laird 
Henry.  Jr..  in  Cambridge,  Md.    The  edi- 
torial   points    out    that    the    armistice 
secured  by  Judge  Henry  Is  a  vitally  Im- 
portant and  necessary  step  toward  nego- 
tiation   and    ultimate   settlement.     Mr. 
President,  In  my  own  opinion,  the  action 
prompted  by  the  Maryland  Judge  Is  defi- 
nitely a  step  forward. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Evening  Star  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Uneast  Armistice 

Circuit  Judge  W.  Laird  Henry,  Jr..  of 
Cambridge.  Md  ,  has  shown  that  he  is  both 
a  moderate  and  a  sensible  man. 

He  emerged  as  a  moderate  when  he  took 
the  lead  In  trying  to  arrange  a  settlement 
between  Negroes  who  have  been  directing 
demonstrations  In  Cambridge  and  white  ele- 
ments of  that  small  Eastern  Shore  commu- 
nity. It  could  hardly  have  been  easy  for 
Judge  Henry  to  assume  this  role.    A  descend- 
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»nt  of  Maryland's  flnt  Oovenior.  he  had  been 
an  opponent  of  Integration.  And  since  the 
Judgeship  he  holds  U  an  elective  ofllce,  he 
Is  taking  an  obvious  personal  rUk.  The  great 
need,  however.  Is  for  moderates  on  both  sides 
to  assert  themselves  In  racially  troubled  com- 
munities, and  Judge  Henry  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  example  he  has  set. 

The  Judge  has  also  shown  himself  to  be  a 
sensible  man  In  saying  that  what  prevails 
In  Cambridge  Is  an  "armistice" — not  a 
settlement. 

This,  of  course.  Is  true.  But  without  an 
armistice,  one  could  hardly  hope  for  that 
climate  In  which  useful  aegotlatlons  become 
possible.  Now,  In  Cambridge,  negotiations 
can  go  forward.  Judge  Henry  will  conunue 
to  take  the  lead,  and  unlees  extremists  on 
on*  ilde  or  the  other  kick  over  the  traces  a 
ssttlsment  Is  at  least  possible.  Kventually.  a 
tisgoUated  settlement  will  come.  Judge 
Henry's  big  contribution  Is  that  he  has  made 
this  possible  now — and  without  further  racial 
strife. — EdltortaX,  The  Evening  Star,  Wash- 
ington. DC,  May  ao.  1063. 


TIm  Secrecy  Boomeraiif 
EXTENSION  OF  REIdAREJS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroain* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leare  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbooib.  I  Include  the  following  artlcie 
from  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology. March  18.  1963 : 

Trx  SscaxcT  BooacauNo 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  obviously 
bewildered  by  the  persistence  and  the  scop» 
of  attacks  on  lu  major  poUctes  In  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  and  defense  that  have 
driven  It  back  Into  defensive  poelUons  at  a 
time  when  It  expected  to  be  basking  In  the 
sun  (rf  public  piaudlts  for  Its  actions.  lu 
bvwUdsrment  over  why  this  has  happened  Is 
rstlisr  sad.  because  It  Is  obrlous  to  most 
of  Its  critics  and  questioners  that  the  prl- 
niary  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
the  boomerang  of  Its  policies  of  official  se- 
crecy and  attempted  management  of  the 
news.  Top  level  admlnlstraUon  officials  from 
**>•  PrsBldent  through  the  Defense  and  State 
Dej^tments  feel  the  heavy  Impact  from  this 
boo«narang.  but  don't  appear  yet  to  know 
t*»*t  It  was  launched  many,  many  months 
ago  from  their  own  hands. 

The  Kennedy  administration  began  Its 
tenure  with  an  amateurish  approach  to  ths 
problems  of  mUltary  security,  perhaps  be- 
cause so  few  of  Its  top-level  poUcymakers 
had  had  much  prior  experience  with  this  sub- 
ject In  Its  modem  context.  They  were  hor- 
nfled  by  the  amount  of  Information  available 
through  normal  channels,  and  they  had  no 
real  appreciation  of  what  was  genuine  mili- 
tary security  and  what  Information  was  reaUy 
necessary  to  lubr  cate  the  wheeU  of  technical 
progress  In  the  type  of  society  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  maintaining.  They  looked  enviously 
at  the  Ught  Information  control  in  the  closed 
•oclety  of  the  USSH  .  and.  whether  delib- 
erately or  subconsciously,  they  began  to  emu- 
late many  of  Its  worst  features.  There  u 
also  a  theory  that  thess  administration  In- 
formation policies  stemmed  from  the  Boston 
Brahm  n  tradition  that  even  though  democ- 
racy pievaUed,  It  should  be  operated  by  a 
special  class  of  superior  people  who  should 
tell  those  they  governed  as  lltUe  as  possible 
about  what  U  really  being  done  with  their 
tax  dollars,  and  Government. 


roLiCT  or  DBCxmoN 

At  any  rate,  when  the  first  major  crisis  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  broke  In  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  it  adopted  the  policy  later  ad- 
vocated so  shrilly  by  Arthur  Sylvester.  As- 
sUtant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, that  the  Government  has  a  right  to 
He  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  an  enemy  even 
if  this  also  means  deceiving  Its  own  people. 
It  Is  now  evident  that  the  Government  did  a 
great  de«U  of  lying  about  what  went  on  Just 
before  and  during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco. 
While  this  official  lying  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  enemy,  we  think  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  a  valid  case  on  this 
score.  The  subsequent  record  suggests  that 
It  was  really  motivated  by  a  self-serving 
desire  to  preserve  a  governmental  Image  that 
the  facts  would  not  support 

In  any  event,  the  administration  made  Its 
decision  at  the  time  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion to  manage  the  news  to  suits  Its  own 
ends,  and  It  has  continued  to  try  to  do  so 
In  every  major  International  crlslk  since.  In 
a  free  society  with  a  free  press  It  Is  difficult 
to  suppress  the  facts  for  long,  and  It  Is  tan- 
possible  to  manage  the  news  very  effectively 
to  maintain  the  desired  Image  for  very  long 
If  the  facts  do  not  support  it.  Thu^  the 
facta  have  been  popping  up  about  what 
really  occurred  in  Cuba  from  the  Bay  of 
PlgB  to  the  missile  crisis  of  last  fall,  and 
each  new  fact  pulls  %  prop  out  from  under 
tbs  Tsrslon  dispensed  by  the  official  news 
managers  and  their  talented  amateur  asslst- 
anta.  Each  new  fact  that  proves  to  be  at 
▼arlance  with  the  official  stories  told  at  the 
time  also  erodes  public  confidence  both  at 
hooae  and  abroad  In  the  Integrity  and  cred- 
ibility of  the  public  officials  Involved. 

This  Is  why  the  Kennedy  administration 
Is  receiving  precious  little  credit  for  any  of 
Ita  recent  maneuvers  even  when  thoee  ma- 
neuvers, if  fully  and  honestly  explained. 
would  merit  plaudlta  instead  of  brlckbata. 
Ths  entire  problem  of  NATO  nuclear  deter- 
rent forces  has  been  bandied  with  the  same 
cavalier  disregard  for  the  facta  and  crudely 
managed  attempta  to  conceal  what  Is  really 
occurring.  Prom  the  Skybolt  cancellation 
through  the  Polaris  submarine  and  surface 
ship  NATO  deterrent  proposals.  It  Is  difficult 
for  anybody  here  or  In  Europe  to  follow  the 
swift  shifting  of  contradictory  Justifications 
under  which  real  motivations  and  policy  are 
thinly  concealed. 

StrSPICION   ABBOAS 

There  Is  now  a  widespread  suspicion  In 
Europe  as  a  result  of  all  this  that  there  U 
some  secret  or  tacit  agreement  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Kremlin  Involving  a 
XJB.  nuclear  disengagement  In  Europe  In  ex- 
change for  the  Soviet  withdrawal  of  missiles 
and  troops  from  Cuba.  Certainly  tha  net 
result  of  the  Skybolt  fiasco  was  to  take  Brit- 
ain out  of  the  effective  nuclear  deterrent 
b\]slness  for  a  long  time.  When  the  real 
costa  of  PolarU  submarines  are  faced  In  the 
British  defense  budget,  this  proposed  force 
will  disappear  like  a  mirage.  The  withdrawal 
of  Jupiter  IRBM's  from  Turkey  and  Italy 
appears  to  be  part  of  this  pattarn.  even 
though  the  administration  stoutly  denies  It. 
The  Ire  directed  against  the  Prench  effort 
to  maintain  a  nuclear  striking  force  under 
Ita  own  flag  also  lends  credence  to  this  theory. 

It  U  Ironic  that  the  louder  the  Kennedy 
admlnutratlon  now  denies  these  rumors,  the 
more  credence  they  gain  becauss  people  re- 
member the  similar  denials  and  assxirances 
given  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crises  that 
later  proved  to  be  deliberate  errors  of  fact 
Justified  In  the  name  of  expediency. 

ThU  Nation  U  still  a  free  society  and  Ita 
policies  must  rise  or  faU  on  their  degree  ot 
public  support  The  people  of  this  NaUon 
are  not  used  to  being  deUberately  dsoslred 
by  their  elected  or  appointive  offlcUls.  nor 
win  they  tolerate  it  for  long.  Until'  the 
Kennedy  admlnlstraUon  recognizes  this  sim- 


ple fact  and  revises  Ita  methods  of  explain- 
ing Ita  policies  to  the  American  people.  It  Is 
likely  to  encounter  Increasing  suspicion  of 
Ita  motives  and  diminishing  support  for  Ita 
policies. 

Robert  Hotz. 


Matt  of  the  Battleship  U.S.S.  ''West 
Virfinia"  Dedicated  as  a  Memorial  to 
War  Dead  la  Impressire  Ceremonies 
at  State  University 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WBST    VTBOUflA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  May  11.  1963,  West  Virginia 
University  was  the  scene  of  a  significant 
tribute  to  the  gallant  crew  of  the  XJSS. 
West  Virginia,  and  to  all  those  West 
Virginians  who  have  so  nobly  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

More  than  1,000  spectators  gathered 
on  the  campus  a.s  the  mainmast  of  that 
once  mighty  battleship  was  dedicated  as 
a  memorial.  The  ceremony  brought  to 
successful  climax  a  project  which  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  student 
Ixxly,  and  which  required  the  coordi- 
nated efTorts  of  private  industry  and  pub- 
lic oflScials  and  faculty  members. 

Taking  place  during  West  Virginia's 
centennial  year.  1963,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  university's  greater  West  Virginia 
weekend,  the  dedication  ceremony  was 
impressive  In  its  direct  simplicity.  Adm. 
Pellx  B.  Stump.  \JB.  Navy,  retired, 
from  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.  Following  his  remarks, 
the  mast  was  officially  presented  to  uni- 
versity president.  E)r.  Paul  A.  Miller,  by 
Lt.  Comdr.  Ralph  L.  Hooton,  UjS.  Navy, 
of  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.  The  Preston 
County  hero  gave  meaningful  remarks 
reminLscent  of  the  ships  stirring  battle 
encounters.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Hooton  was  stationed  aboard  the  UBS. 
West  Virginia  when  she  was  sunk  by 
enemy  action  at  Pearl  Harbor,  December 
7.1941. 

Also  in  attendance  on  this  notable  oc- 
casion were:  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Bar- 
ron. Governor  of  West  Virginia;  Joseph 
C.  Oluck.  past  department  chaplain  of 
VFW,  and  now  director  of  student  af- 
fairs at  West  Virginia  University;  of- 
ficials of  the  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars ;  leaders  of 
the  American  Legion  in  West  Virginia; 
faculty  members;  and  representatives  of 
the  student  body.  It  was  Indeed  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  be  present  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  memorial  so  rich  in  history 
and  meaning. 

The  55-foot  spar,  which  weighs  8  tons, 
stands  in  the  center  of  a  beautifully 
landscaped  terrace  centrally  located  on 
the  university's  main  campus.  As  an 
18-gun  salute  boomed,  and  fiags  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and   West   Virginia    University   flew  at 
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half-mast,  an  appreciative  and  reflective 
audience  watched  the  proceedings. 

In  the  crowd  was  Jack  Bowman,  a 
third-year  law  student  who,  in  1959.  had 
interested  the  student  government  in  the 
project  of  acquiring  the  mast.  The  stu- 
dent newspap>er  the  Daily  Athenaeum 
editorially  recommended  a  memorial  to 
the  105  men  who  lost  their  lives  In  the 
sinking  of  the  huge  battleship — and  thus 
the  idea  gained  widespread  support. 

Raised  from  the  waters  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  reactivated  as  a  fighting  war- 
ship, the  "Wee  Vee"  was  removed  from 
active  service  In  1948.  When  readied  for 
scrapping  It  was  owned  by  a  New  York 
firm,  W81S  located  on  the  west  coast,  was 
being  scrapped  by  a  concern  from  Chi- 
cago, and  operations  were  being  delayed 
by  a  longshoremen's  strike.  Surmount- 
ing these  complications,  the  student 
body  launched  a  lengthy  fundraising 
campaign  to  pay  for  shipping  charges 
and  reassembly  of  the  mast.  Costs  were 
estimated  at  $2,500. 

However,  through  efforts  of  sympa- 
thetic citizens,  free  transportation  was 
arranged  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Burlington  railway 
lines.  I  was  happy  to  cooperate  In  this 
endeavor.  Attorney  Robert  H.  C.  Kay, 
a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  univer- 
sity, of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  was  most 
helpful. 

Additionally,  the  State  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  State  Association 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  lent  their 
valuable  support,  and  a  private  construc- 
tion company  moved  the  mast  from 
Huntington  to  Morgan  town. 

Thus,  on  May  11,  the  mast  of  the 
battleship  UJ3J3.  West  Virginia  was  en- 
shrined as  a  memorial  to  the  valor  of  the 
men  who  died  aboard  her  In  a  terrible 
war.  May  this  symbol  remind  us  that  we 
must  never  relax  our  vigilance,  or  dimin- 
ish our  efforts  to  achieve  p>eace  and  free- 
dom for  all  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  remarks 
by  Dr.  Paul  A.  Miller,  president  of  West 
Virginia  University,  and  Admiral  Felix 
B.  Stump,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  mast  of  the  UJ8.S.  West 
Virginia.  May  11,  1963,  at  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dedication  or  Mast  or  U.S5.  "West  Virginia" 
(By  Paul  A.  MlUer) 

William  But*.er  Yeata.  no  stranger  to  the 
understanding  of  man.  once  wrote,  "We  be- 
gin to  live  when  we  have  conceived  life  as 
tragedy."  Uore  than  two  decades  ago.  the 
United  States  waa  forced  into  one  of  the  most 
devastating  confllcta  ever  conceived  by  man- 
kind. This  mast  was  there.  It  has  been 
pulled  from  the  mountains  of  scrap  and 
brought  back  here,  to  the  place  which  gave 
It  a  name,  to  assure  us  that  these  dead  shall 
not  be  forgottan.  It  stands  here  as  a 
memorial  to  the  tragedy  of  man;  man  who 
has  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  learn  how  to 
live,  preferring  to  die.  Would  that  this  mast 
take  root  here  and  Join  the  living  as  an  af- 
firmation of  life,  of  humaneness  among  men; 
or  will  It  only  be  poised  there,  propped  up  by 
man,  cold.  mute,  uncomfortlng.  Symbols 
die  too.  They  rust  and  fall  and  join  the  rest. 
The  hope  Is  that  one  day,  above  the  ash 
heaps,  there  will  be  thoee  who  have  learned 
from  this  symbol,  and  Ita  meaning  will  be 


full  within  them,  and  they  may  say,  "It  was 
right,  after  all;  then  men  struggled  to  sur- 
vive; but  before  long  their  children  learned 
to  endure:  and  now,  from  all  ot  them,  we 
have  learned  to  prevail."  Today,  let  the 
living  revere  this  mast  for  its  meaning  sent 
up  from  the  past,  and  honor  It  for  all  it 
symbolizes  for  the  future.  Let  It  be  a  liv- 
ing symbol  for  this  land  and  for  this  people; 
and  for  West  Virginia,  let  It  stand  for  a  ree- 
urrectlon  and  new  life,  with  deepening  hope 
and  future  promise.  Most  of  all,  may  man 
learn  frc«n  the  tragedies  of  his  life  to  cherish 
and  to  honor  men,  both  the  living  and  the 
dead. 


AooBESS  BY  Adm.  Pexdc  B.  Stump,  U.S.  Navt, 

RrrntED,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Majbt 

or  THE  U.S.S.  West  Vihginia,  West  Virginia 

University,  Mobcantown.  W.  Va.,  Mat  11, 

1963 

Governor  Barron,  Senator  Randolph,  Presi- 
dent Miller,  Mr.  Haslem.  dlstlnguUhed 
guesta,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  return  to  my  native  Stata 
on  this  worthy  and  patriotic  occasion.  West 
Virginians  are,  I  believe,  universally  proud 
of  their  West  Virginia  heritage  and  I  have 
found  that  none  are  lees  proud  than  those 
of  us  who  by  force  of  circumstances  live  out- 
side the  State.  West  Virginians  can  be 
proud  of  this  great  university,  studenta  of 
which  took  the  lead  in  preserving  the  mast  of 
the  U.S.S.  West  Virginia  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  West  Virginians  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  their  country, 
many  of  whom  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice to  preserve  for  futiire  generations  the 
freedom  won  for  us  by  our  forefathers  In  war 
and  peace. 

The  West  Virginia  was  the  last  of  the  super 
dreadnaughu.  Some  14  others  under  con- 
struction were  destroyed  in  various  stages  (rf 
completion  In  a  fruitless  international  dis- 
armament agreement. 

The  West  Virginia  was  first  commissioned 
on  December  1,  1923,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  T.  J.  Senn,  later  to  rise  to  four-star 
rank,  and  the  ]X)eltlon  of  commander  in 
chief.  A  succession  of  outatandlng  officers 
commanded  the  West  Virginia  throughout 
ita  active  life,  many  of  whom  have  risen  to 
high  rank. 

The  West  Virginia  was  always  known  as 
a  happy  ship  of  which  the  officers  and  crew 
were  proud.  It  was  always  known  as  an  effi- 
cient ship  and  five  times  won  the  battle 
efficiency  pennant  given  annually  to  the 
most  efficient  battleship  in  the  fleet. 

West  Virginians  should  have  nothing  but 
pride  for  this  fine  ship  which  was  named 
after  their  State. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  the  West  Virginia  was  sunk 
by  a  combination  of  torpedoes  and  bcmibs. 
One  hundred  and  five  officers  and  enlisted 
men  lost  their  lives,  but  there  was  not  one 
case  of  any  member  of  the  West  Virginia's 
crew  who  did  not  perform  with  heroism  and 
efficiency.  The  captain  was  mortally 
wounded. 

As  the  torpedo  hlte  were  on  one  side,  the 
ship  took  a  heavy  list  which  was  corrected 
without  orders  by  the  damage  control  officer 
by  counterfloodlng  so  that  when  the  West 
Virginia  settled  on  the  bottom  It  was  right 
side  up  which  made  possible  Ita  later  raising 
and  recommlsslonlng  and  which  also  greatly 
reduced  the  loss  of  life. 

Many  of  the  officers  and  men  were  on  shore 
but  made  every  endeavc»-  to  return  to  their 
ship  to  assist  in  manning  the  antiaircraft 
batteries  and  in  fighting  the  flames.  One 
young  ensign  from  the  West  Virginia  upon 
returning  found  that  he  could  get  aboard 
only  one  ship,  the  Phoenix,  a  cruiser,  which 
was  Immediately  moving  out  of  the  harbor. 
He  reported  to  the  ci^^taln  and  asked  if 
he  had  any  need  for  a  turret  officer,  and 
upon  being  told  that  none  was  needed,  he 
dove  off  the  Phoenix  into  the  water  as  that 


ship  passed  the  West  Virginia,  and  swam  back 
to  his  ship  and  climbed  aboard. 

The  West  Virginia  was  raised  in  1943  and 
under  her  own  power  steamed  back  to  the 
Bremerton  Navy  Yard  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
West  Virginia  returned  to  the  fleet  in  the 
western  Paclflc  In  the  early  fall  of  1944  after 
which  this  fine  ship  participated  in  the  most 
Important  battles  against  the  Japanese,  such 
as,  Leyte,  Surlgao  Straits,  Mlndoro.  Llngayen, 
Iwo  JUna,  and  Okinawa — finally  entering 
Tokyo  Bay  to  witness  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  on  board  the  U.8.8.  Missouri  In 
September  1945. 

During  this  time,  the  West  Virginia  fired 
In  anger  over  3,000  16-lnch  shells,  over 
2.400  5-lnch  shells,  and  over  33,000  smaller 
antiaircraft  projectiles. 

In  the  Battle  of  Surlgao  Straite  alone  the 
West  Virginia  through  Its  accurate  flre  In  the 
darkness  with  radar  control  sank  a  large 
Japanese  battleship  In  6  minutes.  The  first 
salvo  was  a  hit  and  In  this  battle  alone,  the 
West  Virginia  more  than  paid  back  to  the 
Nation  the  millions  of  dollars  that  had  been 
spent  on  her  orlglhal  construction,  on  her 
maintenance  through  the  years,  and  In  her 
reconstruction  after  Pearl  Harbcx-. 

The  highly  efficient  performance  of  duty 
by  the  U.S.S.  West  Virginia  throughout  the 
war.  and  especially  at  the  Battle  of  Surlgao 
Straits,  was  In  Itself  a  great  tribute  to  the 
splendid  character,  versatility,  training,  dis- 
cipline and  courage  of  the  type  of  officers  and 
men  who  manned  the  XJJB.  Navy  during  the 
war.  During  the  Surlgao  Battle,  there  were 
on  board  the  West  Virginia  very  few  officers 
and  men  who  had  even  seen  battle  before  and 
very  few,  relatively  speaking,  who  had  even 
seen  naval  service  before  the  war.  In  fact, 
most  of  them  had  only  a  Uttle  over  3  months' 
training  at  sea  In  the  West  Virginia  before 
they  were  called  upon  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  that  might  be  expected  from  a  well- 
tralned  crew  of  professionals. 

You  can  be  sure  that  this  mast  came  from 
a  ship  which  had  always  performed  in  a  way 
that  reflected  credit  upon  the  UJ3.  Navy  and 
upon  the  Nation  while  carrying  the  proud 
name  West  Virginia. 

The  erection  of  this  mast  and  ita  preserva- 
tion as  a  monument  will  remind  studenta 
and  others  who  come  here  that  our  Nation 
stands  ready  to  fight  to  preserve  Ita  freedom 
and  that  the  word  "patriotism"  Is  not  obso- 
lete, but  that  patriotism  representa  a  dedi- 
cation to  our  beloved  United  States  which 
West  Virginians  and  other  Americans  will 
cany  foremost  In  their  hearta  In  the  years 
to  come. 


The  Attorney  General  in  Dixie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unfortunate  and  violent  re- 
actions to  the  race  problem  In  Alabama 
has  focused  the  attention  of  this  Nation 
and  the  greater  portion  of  tl>e  world  on 
this  area.  Our  newspapers  have  por- 
trayed the  incidents  in  pictures,  print, 
and  editorials.  One  such  editorial  in  the 
April  27  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer has  drawn  my  attention.  It  is  a 
good  editorial  and  does  credit  to  the  sub- 
ject. However,  I  cannot  help  but  dis- 
agree with  that  portion  which  Indicates 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  laid 
more  stress  on  the  legal  and  moral  ba.sis 
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underlying  the  equality  of  civil  rights 
to  which  aQ  Negro^  are  entitled  when  he 
recently  visited  several  Southern  States. 

Certainly  the  Attorney  General  has 
stressed  these  legal  principles  in  all  his 
public  utterances  on  the  svbiect.  Our 
courts  have  constantly  » tressed  It  in  tbe 
various  decisions  rendered  over  the  past 
several  years.  In  fact,  it  Is  Ibere,  pre- 
vailing above  all  else,  and  oaaoot  be  cast 
aside  by  misinterpretation,  or  by  those 
who  fail  or  refuse  to  recogntee  H.  It  is  a 
basic  fact  of  law.  it  has  been  drsdded,  and 
should  not  be  an  isstw  at  tbte  late  date. 

The  Attorney  General's  vi«*t  to  the 
South  was  predicated  on  reason,  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  problem,  an 
appeal  J  you  will,  to  the  belter  emotions 
of  those  involved  In  the  struggle,  and 
above  all  a  forthright  effort  to  avoid  the 
unfortunate  incidents  whidi  oame  about, 
to  the  shame  and  discredit  of  all  of  us. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  ezt«nd  my  re- 
marics  I  insert  the  above-UMntloned  edi- 
torial in  the  Rxcord  : 

Tkx  ATTOMrr  Omnmuki.  m  Dizis 


Attorney  OenanU  Bobert  r.  Kasnedy  has 
•bown  courmg*.  wladMn.  and  reaaonablencM 
In  his  vlalt  to  South  CaxoUa&.  Georgia,  and 
Alabama  for  public  ad^resMa  aad  private 
conversatlona  on  racial  pr»M«aia. 

HU  call  to  reaponatbto  aoMthu-n  leadership 
for  active  nipport  of  movea  ta  end  Injuatlces 
against  Negroes  >e  ttnMiy  aad  appropriate. 
This  la  a  Junctvire  In  Uetory  when  fair- 
minded  southerners  need  to  rlee  to  the  chal- 
lenge. They  no  lon^rer  oan  alPord  to  main- 
tain an  attitude  ot  pasaive  lodifference  to 
the  evlla  of  blae  and  bigotry  In  tiieir  midst. 
It  U  the  duty  of  pubUc  offlclaie  aAd  private 
citizens  in  the  Sooth,  aa  in  all  sectlooe  of  the 
country,  to  breathe  Ufe  and  meaning  Into 
the  hallowed  prlndpUe  of  equality  for  all 
Americana,  regardleas  of  race  or  creed,  by 
practicing  and  defending  tke  prtnclplea  In 
their  own  Statea  and  tAkatr  own  aommunltiea. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  speaking  aa  head  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  gave  eredit  whare  credit  la 
due  when  he  ooouneaded  tkoae  people  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  who  have  given 
full  meaaiire  of  thetr  ejiergy  to  comply 
peaceably  with  the  VS.  C^naMtation  and 
oourt  order*  stipulating  the  ahollahment  of 
racial  lagregatioa  In  eduaaMeaal  inatltutlona 
and  elsewhere.  TUa  la.  aa  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral noted.  In  coatraat  to  tlM  situation  In 
>llS8lsaippl  where  Gov.  Moea  Bamett  has 
led  the  State  down  a  shsnia»il  road  of  vio- 
lence tuid  defiance. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Keanarty  seems  not  to 
have  received  much  eoeaviraggmtnt  In  talks 
with  authorltiea  In  AJahama  Ha  la  said  to 
hava  deaeribed  that  unhappy  land  aa  being 
"like  a  foreign  country.**  £f  be  did  make 
that  comment  It  was  no  exaggeration.  The 
unenlightened  vlewa  of  Oov.  Oaorge  C.  Wal- 
lace and  other  white  supremafits  In  Ala- 
bama are  wholly  alien  to  tlie  American  way 
of  life  in  the  mid-30tli  centtu-y  If  Governor 
Wallace  has  in  mind  tumlB^  Alabama  Into 
"another  lilwrtailppl'*  he  wlU  win  nothing 
but  discredit  for  hlmaeif  aad  the  disgvist  of 
the  Nation. 

We  believe  that  Attorney  Oanaral  Kennedy 
might  have  been  more  egeoilve  If  his  ad- 
dreases  to  southern  avdleaeea  had  put 
greater  emphasis  on  the  legal  and  moral 
rights  of  Wegroea  to  equality  of  opportunity 
In  education.  In  vodng.  In  eaaployment.  in 
housing,  etc..  Inateadl  of  streaalng  the  de- 
sirability of  avoiding  agttattoa  and  blood- 
ahad.  Kven  If  there  were  bo  prospect  of 
unreet  or  violence  tlia  enttttamant  of  Ne- 
groea  to  equal  jiiatlce  under  ttie  laws  of  God 
and  country  should  be  upheld  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  In  every  State. 


Tlie  South  shall  move  beyond  the  croee- 
roculs.  The  Negro  ahail  be  fn*  and  eqaal  not 
merely  In  theory  but  In  fact.  Southerners 
who  accept  this  hiatoric  truth  aad  pledge 
their  Uvea  and  their  honor  to  Ita  folAUment 
are  destined  to  emerge  as  the  leaders  of  a  new 
and  better  South. 


Tke  Oraaf  e  Dedsiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK* 

or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  Nrw  JKasaT 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jerser.  Mr. 
President,  the  fight  against  racial  dis- 
crimination takes  different  forms  to  meet 
speciflc  situations.  In  my  home  Slate 
of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  major  qtwtlona 
raised  within  recent  years  has  been 
whether  de  facto  segregation  creates  the 
problems  similar  to  those  caused  by  offi- 
cial, entrenched  segregation. 

Governor  Hughes  has  long  been  alert 
to  this  question.  In  a  letter  written  lo 
an  Englewood  councilman  oa  Jwnm  It. 
1962,  the  Governor  defined  the  problem 
and  gave  his  own  views  on  the  isroblem: 

De  facto  segregation — 

He  wrote — 
is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  racial  lotbalaace 
generated  other  than  by  tm  Intentlaeal  gerry- 
mandering of  school  districts  to  eawa 
gatlon.  It  results,  almoat  automatleaBy 
residential  patterns  which  In  turn  ar 
upon  social  and  economic  factors.  WhQe 
unintentional.  It  Is  equally  hamarnl.  as 
though  It  were  Intended.  While  cte  faa«o  seg- 
regation may  be  no  one's  fault.  Its  attecnpted 
correction  must  be  everyone's  buslneas,  if 
the  American  and  New  Jersey's  pledge  of 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  to  ba 
fulfilled. 

The  Governor  also  said  that  the  meigh- 
borhood  school  policy  has  much  to  rec- 
ommend it.  and  that  he  was  "unson- 
vinced  that  the  neighborhood  school 
policy  is  so  static,  unyielding,  and  in- 
adaptive  as  to  reach  this  result,"  to  pre- 
vent de  facto  segregation. 

On  May  16  the  State  Educatiom  Com- 
missioner, Frederick  M.  Raublnger,  ruled 
that  "extreme  racial  imbalance"  in  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Jersey  is  illegal  even 
though  it  may  be  unintended. 

This  decision,  reached  after  long,  pa- 
tient, and  lawful  efforts  by  many  per- 
sons concerned  about  true  equality  in 
education,  set  a  precedent  that  will.  I 
am  sure,  be  heartening  to  everyone  who 
is  working  for  Justice  in  our  schools  and 
in  all  parts  of  our  society.  As  Govermor 
Hughes  said,  it  was  the  first  time  to  his 
knowledge  that  such  an  opinion  has  been 
reached  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

An  editorial  in  the  Newark  Evening 
News  of  May  17  explores  some  of  the 
other  implications  of  the  decision.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Thx   Oeangi   Dxcbion 

In  ordering  the  Orange  School  Board  to 
end  the  "extreme  racial  Imbalance"  in  Oak- 


wood  School,  Education  Commlasioner  Rau- 
blnger has  laid  down  principles  applicable 
In  many  communltlea  beset  by  de  facto  seg- 
regation In  their  school  systems.  As  a  con- 
splcuoua  example.  Governor  Hughes  men- 
tions EInglewood. 

TTie  commissioner's  conclusion — that  seg- 
regation has  a  baneful  effect  on  successful 
learning — baa  Its  origin  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  1964.  There  the  Court, 
too,  held  that  segregated  education  is  un- 
equal education. 

The  Court  was  talking  about  a  school  sys- 
tem purposely  created  to  separate  pupils  ac- 
cording to  race.  Certainly  this  Is  not  the 
design  In  Orange  or  in  other  communities 
of  New  Jersey.  Here,  when  excessive  racial 
imbalance  occurs  In  clasarooms.  It  is  the 
product  of  residential  concentrations.  Un- 
fortunately, the  deleterious  result,  as  In  Oak- 
wood  School,  Is  the  same. 

The  cure  cited  by  Mr.  Raublnger  Is  an 
obvious  one :  Eliminate  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods. But,  as  the  commlsssloner  notes, 
residential  patterns  are  beyond  his  office's 
power  to  adjust. 

In  attempting  to  cope  with  neighborhood 
segregation,  the  legislature  haa  placed  a 
fair  housing  law  on  the  books.  But  con- 
centrations remain  and  aa  long  as  they  do 
the  school's  problems  will  be  aggravated  I5. 
greater  or  leaser  degree. 

Commissioner  Raublnger  recognises,  as 
reasonable  persons  must,  the  basic  advan- 
tages of  a  neighborhood  school  system.  It 
holds  leas  inconvenience  and  far  fewer  traf- 
fic hazards  than  extended  travel  acroaa 
town.  Consideration  also  must  be  given  the 
loes  of  extracurricular  activities  and  the 
handicaps  Impoeed  by  separating  school  and 
neighborhood  relationships. 

But  In  such  cases  as  Orange.  Mr.  Rau- 
blnger applies  the  fundanientally  sound 
Judgment  that  90  percent  Negro  enrollment 
constitutes  a  deprivation  of  educational  op- 
portunity. He  calls  upon  the  school  board 
to  come  up  with  its  own  solution  by  July  1 
or  accept  his  recommendation  of  combining 
the  enrollments  of  Oakwood  and  Park 
schools.  This  would  not  produce  an  Ideal 
solution,  but  It  would  level  the  Negro  en- 
rollment at  12  percent. 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  the 
Orange  controversy  It  is  that  negotiation  is 
preferable  to  litigation  In  the  resolution  of 
community  disagreements.  This  dispute 
oould  have  t>een  resolved  months  ago  with 
far  lees  abrasion  to  community  relation- 
ships. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Orange  and  En- 
glewood situations  that  can  not  be  solved. 


Producer  Livestock  Progr 


SPEBCH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
here  a  situation  where  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  ratify  and  endorse  a  practice 
where  on  the  rancher  who  sells  livestock 
is  assessed  an  additional  tax  imposed 
upon  him  without  his  clear  consent. 
The  function  of  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  require  that  where  such  a  deduc- 
tion is  made  by  private  persons  the  in- 
dividual who  has  the  deduction  made 
from  his  commodities  or  from  the  price 
that  he  receives  shall  first  give  his  assent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  simple 
amendment.     I  think  no  Member  here 


should  object.  The  seller  of  livestock 
who  has  a  deduction  of  this  kind  made 
from  a  commodity  sold  by  him  should 
have  first  the  opportunity  to  Indicate  his 
assent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  note  that  this  bill  is  one  that  is  offered 
by  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  know  the  Farm 
Bureau  has  been  the  great  champion  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  throughout  the 
years.  I  know  they  have  been  particu- 
larly active  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
trade  unionists  from  the  trade  unions 
themselves.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
they  would  be  entirely  agreeable  and  in 
accord  with  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  they  would  endorse  the  idea 
of  having  the  seller  of  livestock  protected 
and  see  to  it  that  when  there  is  a  deduc- 
tion from  proceeds  of  the  sale  by  private 
parties  the  seller  gives  his  consent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  language  is  taken 
practically  verbatim  from  the  language 
of  the  Wyoming  right  to  work  law  which 
was  Just  lobbied  through  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  by  the 
Farm  Bureau.  So  this  is  an  amendment 
which  the  Farm  Bureau  members  should 
wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
support  since  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  language  of  their  own  bill  and  since 
it  does  nothing  but  say  that  when  an 
individual  sells  property  before  any  por- 
tion of  the  proceds  of  the  sale  of  his 
property  is  taken  from  him,  he  has  a 
right  to  give  his  full  assent  and  even 
have  his  wife  consulted,  as  is  done  under 
the  right  to  work  statute  of  which  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  are  so  very  very 
fond. 

There  Is  no  inconvenience  imposed  on 
the  promoter  by  this  amendment  that 
the  committee  bill  would  not  Impose  on 
the  seller.  The  amendment  outlaws 
private  taxation,  even  if  for  a  most 
worthwhile  purpose,  without  consent  of 
the  taxed,  a  principal  for  which  our  fore- 
bears fought. 

CHi  big  shipments  and  little  shipments 
tiie  sales  contract  will  need  only  indi- 
cate a  place  where  the  rancher  who  sells 
can  Indicate  his  assent.  To  do  other 
than  to  approve  this  amendment  Is  to 
sanction  a  situation  fraught  with  all 
manner  of  possibility  of  rascility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Address  by  Governor  of  Hawaii  Before 
HawaS  Laafvage  Teachers  Associa- 
tioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  SKNATIC  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsgnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Gov.  John  A.  Bums,  of  Hawaii, 
before  the  Hawaii  Language  Teachers 
Association,  The  speech  not  only  reflects 
the  multilingual  composition  of  the  new 


State  of  Hawaii,  but  also  is  to  be  cwn- 
mended  for  the  manner  In  which  this 
linguistic  capability  can  be  used  In  a 
most  productive  manner  for  the  progress 
of  the  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Govehnoh  John  A.  Burns  Beforb 

HAWAn    Language   Teachers    Association, 

Princess  KAitTLANi  Hotel,  Mat  10,  1963 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  address 
you  language  teachers  tonight.  I  mxut  con- 
fess I  feel  at  least  a  little  bit  Inadequate  in 
your  company,  knownlg  that  each  of  you  has 
at  your  command  at  least  one  other  language 
besides  English.  I  do  have  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  a  few  phrases  In  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Filipino  and  Hawaiian;  as  a  result 
of  my  upbringing  In  our  multilingual  com- 
munity, but  my  knowledge  6t  these  lan- 
guages is  not  an  academic  one. 

The  langiiage  in  which  I  think,  read  and 
write  Is  English.  This  is  the  case  with  most 
Americans,  and  herein  lies,  in  my  Judgment, 
one  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  West- 
ern World  today — our  indifference  and  un- 
wlUlngness  to  make  a  real  concerted  effort 
to  learn  other  major  languages. 

My  Interest  in  language — any  language- 
is  a  natural  one,  having  spent  most  of  my 
life  in  Hawaii  and  having  been  exposed  to 
the  melodlaus  rhythm  of  Filipino  dialects, 
the  lively  diction  of  Portuguese,  the  dis- 
ciplined monotone  of  Japanese,  the  sing-song 
tones  of  Chinese  and  the  warm  and  gentle 
language    of    our    native    Hawallans. 

And  as  a  polltlcan,  my  Interest  in  language 
has  always  been  a  keen  one.  Cut  a  polltl- 
can's  tongue  off  and  you'll  be  left  with  a 
retired  statesman. 

Seriously  though,  I  have  had  a  lifelong 
Interest  In  languages,  and  that  Is  why  I  am 
partlcxilarly  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  talk  with  you  tonight. 

You  represent  a  class  /ot  teachers  that  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  Important  In  our 
educatlonal  system.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
eventually,  all  of  the  children  educated  In 
our  public  schools  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  fluent  in  at  least  one  other  lan- 
guage besides  English.  To  achieve  this,  there 
must  l>e  op^>ortunity  to  expose  our  school- 
children to  foreign  languages  at  an  early 
age,  to  begin  to  unlock  for  them  the  mys- 
teries behind  different  tongues  before  their 
minds  become  more  rigid. 

I  believe  It  Is  a  commonly  accepted  con- 
viction in  some  academic  circles  that  we 
Americans  have  been  somewhat  remiss  in 
our  obligation  to  really  get  to  know  people 
of  other  tongues.  We  have  been  criticized — 
and  not  without  reason — for  depending  on 
people  of  other  cultures  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage, without  meeting  them  halfway. 

In  the  high  schools  of  Pakistan,  students 
study  Engllah  for  an  hovir  every  day.  That 
Is  the  law  in  that  country.  In  Japan,  stu- 
dents are  required  to  study  English  also. 

So  it  is  that  many  foreigners  have  learned 
and  are  learning  English.  This  knowledge, 
however,  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  con- 
comitant understanding  ot  our  c%ilture. 
Through  a  study  of  English,  foreigners  find 
out  about  our  culture,  but  this  does  not 
mean  they  understand  it. 

And  bi  the  same  manner,  most  American 
tourists  who  visit  abroad,  unless  they  speak 
the  language  of  the  countries  they  visit,  do 
not  get  a  real  insight  Into  the  peoples  they 
meet. 

Tou  have  read,  I  am  sure,  of  some  of  the 
propoealB  this  administration  has  been  talk- 
ing of  In  the  areas  of  international  relations 
in  the  Pacific  and  of  omi  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation and  econcnnlc  development  In  HawaU. 
Tou  know  then  that  conmiunicatlon*  will 
be  an  Important  factor  In  bringing  about  the 
conditions  that  will  Improve  the  lives  of  aU 


of  us  and  of  our  children  and  our  children's 
children. 

As  language  teachers,  you  thus  have  an 
Importaivt  role  to  play  tn  the  fulfillment  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  p>eople  of 
Hawaii. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
discussion  In  our  newspapers,  magazines,  ra- 
dio, and  television  about  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that 
the  Common  Market  will  put  Europe  on  a 
new  economic  footing  and  perhaps  even  set 
the  stage  tar  an  eventual  United  Europe. 
And  thli  all  began  with  an  agreement  among 
certain  nations  to  form  a  European  Coal 
Comtnunlty. 

Tae  same  prospect  awaits  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  vast  Pacific  and  the  continents 
l>orderlng  along  the  ocean  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  but  to  see  the  opportu- 
nities In  it  and  to  have  the  patience  to  work 
steadfastly  toward  the  peaceful  formation  of 
what  could  amount  to  a  Pacific  Common 
Market. 

And  how  does  all  this  affect  Hawaii?  Let 
me  answer  by  asking  a  few  rhetorical  ques- 
tions: 

Where  should  the  hv^tadquarters  for  a  Pa- 
cific Common  Market  r>r  an  International 
Trade  Center  of  the  Pacific  be  located? 

Does  not  such  a  center  need  established 
mass  communication  facilities? 

Would  It  not  be  logical  tor  such  a  center 
to  be  centrally  located  and  easily  accessible 
and  in  a  climate  suitable  for  year-round 
operation? 

WoxUd  it  not  be  logical  to  place  such  a 
center  where,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  the 
people  have  been  exposed  to  a  variety  of 
ethnic  traditions  and  culttires,  particularly 
those  of  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific? 

Would  It  not  also  l>e  logical  to  establish 
a  center  In  a  -cosmopolitan  area  where  there 
is  already  a  wealth  of  btislness,  professional 
and  educational  experience? 

I  have  natiirally  been  deecrlblng  Hawaii 
in  the  criteria  I  have  Just  mentioned.  To 
me  there  is  no  more  logical  place  to  start 
building  an  International  Trade  Center  Com- 
plex than  in  our  Islands.  And  such  a  center 
can  be  the  foundation  on  which  a  true  Pa- 
cific Common  Market,  based  on  economic  and 
political  ties,  can  be  established. 

There  are  other  sites  In  the  Pacific  equally 
suitable,  by  virtue  of  physical  and  geopo- 
litical reasons,  for  a  meeting  place  of  peoples 
from  different  lands. 

But  Hawaii  has  the  basic  reaource  that  no 
other  i^aoe  has-^-and  that  Is  our  people. 
We  have  the  talent  to  do  the  things  neces- 
sary to  move  a  concept  and  make  it  a  reality. 

As  we  move  toward  our  goal  at  assuming 
economic  lecidershlp  In  the  Pacific,  there  will 
be  a  need  for  us  to  communicate  efficiently 
and  thoroughly  with  peoples  of  different 
tongues. 

The  success  of  negotiations  between  people 
of  different  languages  frequently  reete  on  a 
complete  understanding  of  minds.  Direct, 
face-to-face  communication  is  the  beet  way 
to  achieve  this. 

And  if  the  person  on  the  other  side  of  the 
desk  speaks  ovir  language  only  haltingly  and 
we  know  nothing  of  his  basic  language,  nego- 
tiations are  apt  to  break  down. 

At  no  time  has  there  been  a  more  Impera- 
tive need  for  competent,  intelligent  leaders 
who  are  fliient  In  l&ng\iages  other  than 
English.  The  languages  of  Asia,  of  Europe, 
and  of  Africa  must  be  mastered  by  large 
segments  of  aai  people  In  order  for  us  to 
understand  and  appreciate  and  evaluate  the 
culture,  the  psychology  and  the  a^lrationa 
of  the  people  we  need  to  deal  with  In  this 
age  of  fast-moving  International  economic 
and  diplomatic  relations. 

Your  q>eclal  reepcmalbUlty,  as  language 
teachers,  is  that  of  Impn-eeslng  on  our  stu- 
dents the  importance  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  foreign  cultures  and  languages. 
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Aa  your  Oortmor  I  aiara  ihit  rMponstbll- 
Ity  wltb  70U.  I  a«k  tb*t  you  assum*  most 
ot  tta*  kMd  because  ytnx  ■■«  on  tti«  lln«.  k> 
to  spMik.  and  In  dlract  %ewoli  with  thin— 
of  our  people  wbo  wlU  be  o«r  leaders  to- 
morrow. 

A  Tocabulary  Is  KmeMaae*  likened  to  an 
tnteilectuaJ  checking  moeovmt.  an  lustra- 
mentality  by  wliicit  we  t>«Bk  our  leamlncs 
and  draw  upon  at  wtu 

There  are  tboee  wbo  adrooftte  a  unlveraal 
Ucgusce.  one  bank  In  whicb  all  at  oar  ao- 
counts  would  be  held.  IMs  Is  not  really 
a  bad  Idea. 

But  consider  bow  mocb  rieher  we  would 
all  be  IT  eacb  ot  us  bad  several  checking 
accounts  In  different  lancoa^  banks.  Ex- 
cbanges  wltb  otbers  would  b«  na<H'e  frequent. 
And  since  our  vocabularlee  are  built  up 
largely  to  ezprees  ourselvee  aaoo-e  efficiently 
and  more  accurately.  oonst<iBr  bow  mucb 
more  extensive  tbe  ezcfaanfe  oi  Ideas  woxild 
be  as  tbe  nunxber  ot  ebecklng  aecounts  grew. 
Wltb  a  freer  flow  of  Ideas.  It  uatorsUly  follows 
tbat  tbere  wUl  be  (reater  oBderstandln^ 
among  tbe  peoplee  of  ttie  woeld. 

And  Is  this  not  wbst  we  all  seek?  Peace 
and  xmderstand  l  ng  ? 

I  reco^nUe  I  have  raaiMed  about  sohm- 
what  tofiight  In  offertng  y<o«  eeme  of  my 
tbou^te  on  lan^uacea  Lei  me  conclude 
by  quoting  some  words  mt  Prof.  Charlton 
Laird,  of  tbe  University  Mt  Nevada.  Profes- 
sor Laird.  In  bis  book  "Tlve  Miracles  of  Lan- 
guage." says: 

"Language  Is.  and  staei)  Its  Invention  or 
discovery  alwa^  bss  beam,  tbe  most  im- 
portant tool  man  ever  devised.  Man  Is  some- 
times described  as  a  to«l-ut«lmg  animal;  lan- 
guage Is  hU  basic  tool.  It  Is  tbe  tool  more 
than  any  otber  wltb  wblch  be  makes  hU 
living,  makes  bis  borne,  makes  his  life.  As 
man  becomes  mere  aad  naoie  a  social  being, 
as  tbe  world  becomes  laore  and  naore  a  social 
community,  conunualcatlon  grows  ever  more 
Imperative.  And  language  is  tbe  basis  of 
oommunlcatloti.  Lscguage  la  also  the  in- 
stnunent  wltb  which  we  tblnk  and  thinking 
is  tbe  rarest  and  most  aeeded  commodity  in 
the  world." 

Arigato.  Salamat.  Merei.  Do  che.  Ora- 
das.     Mabalo  and  tbank  you. 


Tile  Brittle  Briffiance 


EXTENSION  OP  RMAABKB 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALJVOBSriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBaBNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  May  H.  1963 

&£r.  BOB  wnJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlLs  In  the 
RicoRS.  I  include  the  following  article 
frMn  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology, April  15,  1963: 

Tm  BRTrTLS  Bbiluavcx 

It  Is  sad  for  anybody  wbo  watched  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  tnaugurated  that 
froety  January  day  In  1901,  with  tbe  words 
of  his  address  glittering  with  the  same  bril- 
liance as  the  bright  wlater  srta  reflecting 
frotn  the  snowbanks  on  Oapttol  HIU.  to  meas- 
ure the  low  estate  to  wblcb  this  acteilnlstra- 
tion  has  fallen  as  it  passed  saldeourse  and 
headed  down  the  boaaestvetab  toward  the 
1904  accounting  wltb  the  electorite. 

So  much  of  that  early  brlUianee  has  proved 
too  brittle  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
International  and  detnestlc  pressures;  so 
much  of  that  Intelllgenoe  laafted  sufQcient 
control  to  prevent  Its  growth  Into  smart- 
aleck  antics:  so  much  of  tbat  apparent  can- 
dor and  refreshing  frankaeas  degenerated  so 


qolckly  Into  tbe  sly  half -truth,  the  calcu- 
lated falsabood  and  tbm  crude  stage  managa- 
ment  of  news,  so  many  at  Lbe  early  acbleve- 
ments  have  proved  so  much  leee  sxibetantial 
under  the  erosion  of  time  and  truth,  and  so 
many  of  tbem  have  been  expoeed  for  sbnple 
political  legerdemain  in  lieu  ot  tbe  courage- 
ous national  leadership  that  was  promised. 

When  the  epitaph  of  tbe  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  written,  certainly  "Cwba"  sbould 
be  chlselsd  in  tbe  largest  letters.  From  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  through  the  latest  phase 
of  curbing  anti-Castro  guerrillas  this  adsala- 
istratlon  bss  flimflam  mart  the  American 
people  in  a  shanveful  manner.  Thla.  more 
than  anything  else  to  date,  bas  backfired 
with  such  vigor  that  the  administration's 
original  popularity  has  hit  the  skids.  It  is 
dUScult  for  the  American  people  to  stomach 
the  spectacle  of  this  Oovemmemt  and  its 
allies  doing  Castro's  police  work  for  him 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  bbn  to 
export  sabotexirs  and  Communist  agents  by 
the  thousands  all  over  Latin  America. 

SXTBOLT   JOLT 

The  Jolt  of  tbe  Skybolt  cancellsUon  Is  still 
reverberating  among  our  allies  and  bas  fur- 
ther reduced  the  credibility  factor  af  this 
administration.  Other  nations  mxist  won- 
der at  the  administration  logic  tbat  serapped 
Skybolt  before  Its  test  prognun  has  reached 
full  stride  whlls  at  tbe  same  time  it  placed 
Its  nuijor  nuclear  force  Into  tbe  Mlauteraan 
missile  which,  after  3  years  of  Intensive  test- 
ing and  frantic  developmental  CLxes.  still 
cannot  meet  Its  range  and  payload  require- 
ments. 

If  the  administration's  antics  over  Bomorc 
were  Intended  to  measure  bow  severe  a  strain 
United  States-Canadian  relations  could  en- 
d\uv  without  breaking,  they  aooompllshed 
their  purpose. 

Deeplte  all  of  tbe  fast- talking  preeentations 
on  economy  in  tbe  Defense  Departmeat,  this 
budget  continues  to  climb  sharply.  Ths 
Senate  investigation  ot  the  TPZ  contract 
award  has  revealed  Just  how  spurioxis  most 
of  this  Pentagon  cost-effectiveness  double- 
talk  really  is.  The  TFX  Investigation  bas 
also  raised  the  question  as  to  bow  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  Is  so  obtuse  in  bis  rela- 
tions wltb  tbe  legislative  branch  o<  tbe  Gov- 
ernment can  really  be  as  infallible  as  be 
claims  on  other  more  complicated  Issues.  It 
is  evident  tbat  no  matter  how  brilliant  their 
computer  exercises  or  back-of-envelope 
pencil  calculations  may  seem  to  them,  the  top 
civilian  leaders  oC  tbe  Pentagon  have  failed 
to  win  the  respect,  loyalty  and  confidence 
from  the  working  levels  that  any  commander 
needs  from  bis  troops  to  operate  successfully. 
This  is  a  situation  that  the  country  cannot 
safely  endure  for  very  long. 

SPACB  STToerr  psoblkms 

After  a  brilliant,  courageous  start  In  the 
space  business,  the  adminstratlon  Is  being 
effectively  challenged  both  on  tbe  nuinage- 
ment  of  this  vast  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  also  on  the  value  of  the  goals  it  bas  set. 
It  Is  doing  an  Increasingly  bumbling  Job  of 
handling  these  criticisms  and  explaining  to 
the  taxpayers  what  the  space  race  Is  really  all 
about.  Its  original  thin  veneer  of  ballyhoo 
has  become  transparent  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  solid  substance  to  replace  it.  Again 
the  Nation  will  be  the  ultimate  loser  IX  these 
space  technology  goals  are  loet  because  of  an 
Ineffective  defense  of  their  validity. 

Now,  to  give  the  American  people  further 
wonderment  over  what  kind  of  people  they 
have  governing  them,  comes  the  eplsade  of 
the  Starad  satellite,  where  the  launch  of  a 
purely  scientific  satellite  and  the  results 
therefrom  were  kept  secret  for  months  by 
administration  scientiflc  advisers.  This  cer- 
tainly looks  like  another  clumsy  attempt  to 
conceal  bad  news  about  the  effects  of  a  basic 
technical  nUscalculation.  Perhape  the  men 
who  tried  to  keep  these  results  secret  will 


eventually  come  forth  with  a  more  cogent 
reason  for  this  cloak  and  dagger  technique 
but  tbe  odds  are  against  It. 

As  this  administration  flounders  toward 
1064  and  Its  day  of  reckoning  at  the  polls,  it 
can  look  back  on  an  Incredible  trail  of  politi- 
cal, technical  and  moral  wreckage  that  will 
leave  even  Its  most  ardent  supporters  won- 
dering bow  It  all  could  have  happened  since 
the  snow-sparkling  brilliant  promise  of  in- 
augiiratlon  day. 

ROBZBT    HOTZ. 


Trftate  to  Miti  Ada  Taylor:  Miss  Atlantic 
Gty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    MKW    JKSSST 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  city  of 
Atlantic  City.  N.J.,  is  this  week  honor- 
ing Miss  Ada  Taylor,  one  of  its  distin- 
guished citizens.  Miss  Taylor  is  well 
known  for  her  leadership  in  civic  activ- 
ities and  for  oontiniiing  support  tor  com- 
munity enterprises.  Her  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  cause,  of  greater  do- 
operation  during  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  have  Justly  earned  her  the  affec- 
tionate title  of  Miss  Atlantic  City,  ac- 
corded her  by  the  people  of  her  native 
city.  I  SLsk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  from  the  Hcmorable  Joseph  Alt- 
man,  mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlamtic  Cttt,  NJ., 

May  7, 1963. 
Hon.  CiJiTOiiD  P.  Cass,   i 
V.S.  Senator  ' 

WashiTigton.  DC. 

DcAS  Senatok:  Atlantic  City  is  paying  Its 
respects  to  one  of  its  daughters.  Miss  Ada 
Taylor,  who  through  the  years  has  brought 
wide  attention  to  Atlantic  City.  Just  re- 
cently liCiss  Taylor  has  spread  the  name  of 
our  community  from  coast  to  coast.  She 
was  selected  by  students  of  tbe  Hotel  Ad- 
ministration School  of  Washington  State 
University  as  the  Hotel  Sedesman  of  the 
Year,  the  first  person  so  honored.  She  was 
selected  from  some  700  persons  nominated 
for  thla  honor. 

In  going  west  to  receive  the  honor.  Miss 
Taylor  nuide  many  talks  to  chambers  of 
commerce,  hotel  associations,  civic  groups, 
fraternities,  and  sororities,  and  she  met  with 
many  mayors  and  dty  offlclals.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  her  tour  from  coast  to  coast 
was  to  bring  the  east  and  west  coasts  more 
closely  to<?ether  by  having  display  signs  read- 
ing that  Route  30,  which  starts  In  Atlantic 
City,  ends  In  Portland  and  Route  40  ends  in 
San  Francisco. 

Miss  Taylor  has  Instituted  an  Olympics 
among  the  hotel  staffs  of  Atlantic  City  which 
this  year  marks  Its  10th  anniversary.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  list  all  of  the  activi- 
ties In  which  Miss  Taylor  I^  provided  lead- 
ership and  active  participation  but  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  should  be  listed: 

President  and  organizer  of  the  Pen  Women 
of  Atlantic  City. 

Charter  member  and  past  president  of  the 
Soroptimist  Club  ot  Atlantic  City. 


Charter  member  aad  past  president  of  the 
Business  and  Professional  Wcsnen's  Club  ot 
AUantlc  City. 

President  ot  the  AUantlo  City  Figure 
Skating  Club. 

Past  president  ot  tbe  AmbcMsador  Swim- 
ming Club. 

Organiser  of  the  Aatlque  0ollectc»s  Cliib 
of  Atlantic  City. 

Former  chairman  of  the  Women's  Olympic 
Swimming  Committee. 

Former  chairman  of  the  Asaaieur  Athletic 
Union  Women's  Swimming  Conunlttee. 

Life  member  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  of  the  United  States. 

Life  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences  of  New  York. 

Member  of  the  board  of  the  Family  Service 
Association. 

Member  of  the  board  o>f  tbe  Visiting  Nurse 
Association. 

Member  of  the  special  gifta  eonunlttee  of 
the  Cancer  Society  of  AtlanUc  County,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  the  Community 
Chest. 

The  author  of  two  books  of  philosophic 
easays,  and  of  several  one  act  plays  for 
amateurs. 

She  has  received  the  Woman  wt  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Soroptimist  Club,  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Wotnens  Club,  and  the 
ModeU  Guild  of  AtlanUc  City.  Also  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  Award  from  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Good  luck  and  best  wishes  far  health  and 
happlnees. 

Friendly  yours, 

Josxni  Altmaiv, 

Mayor. 


SoutherB  Bell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CABOLXNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSHNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Southern 
Bell  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  free  enter- 
prise. This  great  company  is  privately 
financed  and  operated,  receives  no  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  and  no  guaranteed 
profit  The  success  of  other  businesses, 
large  and  small.  Government  business, 
people  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  even 
our  national  security,  depends  upon  the 
dedication  and  efficiency  of  those  who 
operate  our  superb  telephone  and  tele- 
graph system  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Southern  Bell  is  a  vital  part  of  the  best 
telephone  and  telegraph  system  In  the 
world  today.  Southern  Bell  is  a  business 
of  people  serving  and  helping  other 
people. 

Kelly  Mosley,  Southern  Bell  assistant 
vice  president  of  public  relations,  out- 
lined in  the  May  issue  of  the  Southern 
Telephone  News  a  few  poloters  for  those 
associated  with  Southern  B«H.  I  com- 
mend to  the  Congress,  our  staflto,  and  all 
Government  personnel  the  following 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Mosley  to 
Southern  Bell  employaes: 

1.  Help  every  custoaser  who  bas  a  request 
or  a  problem  and  accept  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  help  resolve  It. 

2.  Use  good  Judgment  In  answering  re- 
quests and  handling  problems. 


3.  Demonstrate  the  desire  and  flexibility 
which  will  enable  every  customer's  request 
for  service  to  be  satisfied. 

4.  Demonstrate  at  various  levels  <»f  super- 
vision a  sincere  interest  and  an  awarenees  of 
service  problems  and  the  need  to  solve  them, 
thus  encouraging  others  to  use  the  initiative 
and  Judgment  necessary  to  do  the  same. 

6.  Be  alert  to  our  present  respKsnsibilltles 
and  pr^are  oiirselves  to  face  tbe  challenges 
of  tomorrow. 


The  25th  Annivertary  of  tbe  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   1CASTLA.KD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
being  an  election  year,  next  year  will 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Hatch 
Act,  which  governs  the  political  activity 
of  Federal  employees.  There  have  been 
many  important  trends  in  this  country 
during  the  last  quarter-century,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  a  healthy  trend  toward 
increased  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens.  Federal  Government 
employees  have  not  been  full  partici- 
pants in  this  trend  because  of  the  re- 
strictive effect  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Since  1939,  when  the  Hatch  Act  was 
enacted,  we  have  had  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions study  the  organization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  I 
think  it  is  time  to  create  p.  little  Hatch 
Act  Commission  to  make  a  complete 
review  of  legislation  limiting  political 
activity  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Government.  While  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  complete  elimination  of  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  political  activity 
could  undermine  the  merit  system,  I 
think  that  a  review  of  the  laws  limiting 
political  activity  is  needed  at  this  time. 
To  make  this  review,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  a  bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  Political  Activity  of  Government 
Personnel.  The  purp>ose  of  this  Com- 
mission would  be  to  study  Federal  laws 
limiting  political  activity  and  make  con- 
crete legislative  recommendations  re- 
garding any  suggested  revisions  in  the 
la^.  While  there  have  been  minor  re- 
visions in  the  Hatch  Act  over  the  years, 
a  thorough  review  of  this  law,  in  the 
light  of  almost  25  years  of  experience, 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
would  place  special  ^nphasis  on  the  kind 
of  political  activity  that  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  allowed  to  undertake, 
at  the  local  and  State  levels.  At  the 
present  time,  some  political  activity  is 
I>ennltted,  but  the  issue  is  both  complex 
and  confused. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  at  the 
latest  coimt  we  now  have  86,412  Federal 
employees.  Most  of  these  employees  are 
concentrated  in  only  a  few  areas;  for 
example,  in  Montgomery  Coimty  there 
are  21,833;  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
15,420;  in  Baltimore  City,  11.022;  In  Bal- 
timore County,  10.433;  In  Harford  Coun- 
ty, 9,025;  and  In  Anne  Arundel  County, 


7,135.  Many  of  these  people  are  ex- 
tremely skilled  in  the  techniques  of  gov- 
ernment and  knowledgeable  regarding 
public  affairs.  Unnecessary  Federal  re- 
strictions governing  their  political  ac- 
tivity at  the  State  and  local  level  have 
deprived  many  of  our  local  communities 
of  the  ser\'ices  of  these  talented  individ- 
uals. 

In  summary,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough  review  of  the  laws  limiting 
political  activity  of  Government  em- 
ployees. I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  establish  a  bipartisan  Hatch  Act 
Commission  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
The  final  result  of  this  review  should  be 
legislative  proposals  which  would  enable 
our  Federal  employees  to  participate 
more  f  uUy  in  the  activities  that  make  up 
the  foundation  of  our  democratic  form 
of  government. 


It's  Tour  Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  rtoBiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time,  an  editorial,  "It's  Your  Money," 
which  appeared  in  the  Okeechobee  News, 
one  of  the  outstanding  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  if  the 
American  people  would  realize  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  income  but 
the  money  It  takes  from  them  In  taxes 
the  people  would  not  ask  so  much  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  follow  the 
recommendation  of  this  editorial  writer 
and  refer  only  to  Federal  funds  as  "tax- 
payers' money."  Perhaps  then  the  peo- 
ple would  awaken  to  the  fact  that  It  Is 
our  money  that  we  spend. 

The  editorial  follows: 

It's  Youa  Momxt 

Of  all  the  lost  causes  I  have  pushed  I 
think  none  is  recalled  more  often  than  the 
xinsuccessful  attempt  to  do  away  with  the 
expressions  "at  Government  expense"  or 
"paid  for  by  Federal  funds"  and  simUar 
phrases. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  what  the  news- 
papers report  on  some  project  which  the 
"Government  will  pay  for."  Quite  often  a 
politician  will  explain  gleefully  to  bis  con- 
stituents how  he  has  saved  them  money. 
The  new  bridge  or  highway  or  municipal 
building  or  what  have  you  will  not,  says  the 
politician,  cost  his  beloved  taxpayers  any- 
thing but  a  simple  fee. 

"The  big  expense,"  he  tells  his  audience, 
"win  be  taken  care  of  by  Federal  funds." 

Now.  except  for  their  own  contributions 
through  personal  tax.  politicians  don't  spend 
their  own  money.  When  the  President  or 
the  Congress  approves  a  gift  or  a  loan  of 
millions  or  billions  of  dollars,  inside  the 
country  or  outside,  the  money  being  spent 
doesn't  belong  to  them.  It  Isn't  President 
Kennedy's  money  that's  beLog  spent,  any 
more  than  It  was  President  Eisenhower's 
money  or  Prestdent  Truman's  money  or 
George  Marshall's  money  under  the  Marshall 
plan. 
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The  money  Is  taxpayers'  money.  It  Is  your 
money  and  mine,  and  for  a  lon^;  Ume  I  have 
scorched  with  a  slow  burn  when  the  loot  U 
referred  to  a«  Oovemment  money. 

The  Implication  la  when  there  la  a  Joint 
financing  of  some  project,  any  part  contrib- 
uted by  the  Federal  Oovemment  la  "found" 
money.  Aa  long  as  Federal  funds  are  used, 
nobody  has  to  pay. 

It  seems  to  me  It  la  about  time  somebody 
put  to  use  the  known  facts  of  financial  life, 
the  moat  prominent  being  that  there  are  no 
such  things  as  Federal  funds  in  the  sense 
the  Oovemment  owns  the  money.  The  Oov- 
emment doesn't  earn  a  dime  unless  you  In- 
clude some  of  the  unintentional  profits  It 
makes  from  Its  Intrusion  Into  business. 

Because  of  this.  I  have  suggested  more 
than  once  that  the  phrase  "Federal  funds" 
be  changed  to  "taxpayers'  money."  Instead 
of  accepting  a  statement  that  the  United 
States  Is  spending  1600  million  tot  develop- 
ment of  a  river  In  South  America.  I  think 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
ought  to  agree  to  print  such  an  Item  as  fol- 
lows: "Ttxe  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
today  sent.  etc.  •   •   •" 

Instead  of  telling  ho«.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  is  paying  for  some  new  building  In 
Catchall,  Kans  .  through  generous  loans  at 
low  rates,  the  Item  ought  to  read:  "The  Ux- 
paylng  citizens  of  50  States  today  chipped  In 
$43  wHUfv"  so  that  the  people  of  Catchall 
could  have  a  new  downtown  development." 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  the  people  who 
come  up  with  the  scratch,  not  the  gents  who 
spend  it,  should  get  proper  credit.  In  the 
second  place,  drumming  home  the  point,  day 
after  day,  that  to  ere  are  no  Federal  funds 
but  ooly  taxpaying  cltlzenjs'  contributions 
might  cause  more  people  to  zipper  up  the 
national  purse  strings.  At  least.  It  might 
get  recognition  abroad  for  the  hard-working 
folks  who  make  It  possible  for  our  agents  to 
play  Santa  Clau£. 

Federal  funds?     Nuts!     That's  our  dough. 


Charlie  RoMcirt  Towm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

/     HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr  MiTTCAIjP.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
many  Montanans  who  has  achieved  suc- 
ceas  in  the  Jcumallsm  profession  is  John 
K.  Hutchens,  literary  critic  from  the  New 
York  Herald -Tribune.  Mr.  Hutchens  re- 
cently visited  his  home  State  to  speak 
at  a  meetia?  of  the  Montana  State  Li- 
brary Association  in  Great  Palls. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Hutchens  recalled  for  readers  of  the 
Herald-Trlbime  his  Impressions  of  Oreat 
Palls,  which  he  calls  Charlie  Russell's 
town.  Mr.  Hutchens  describes  Charles 
Marlon  Russell  as  "the  greatest  artist  of 
of  the  American  Old  West,  painter  and 
sculptor,  cowboy,  aid  storyteller,  who 
never  had  an  art  lefson  in  his  life — and 
who  didn't  have  much  use  for  any  form 
of  progress  that  a.tered  the  West  he 
knew." 

Mr.  President.  Charles  M.  Russell  lived 
and  worked  in  Gi-eat  Palls  until  his 
death  in  1926.  And  while  we  are  proud 
of  our  State  and  its  progress.  Mon- 
tanans— especially  the  people  of  Oreat 
Palls — reserve    a  special   spot   in   their 


hearts  for  the  world-famous  cowboy 
artist.  In  a  very  real  sense.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Hutchens.  Oreat  Palls  is  Charlie 
Russell's  town. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hutchen  s  article.  "Charlie 
Russell's  Town."  from  the  May  20,  1963, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHAaLix   RuBsixLS   Town 
(By  John  K.  Hutchens) 

Orkat  Falls.  Mont. — It's  a  bustling,  beau- 
tiful place,  this  most  populous  (60,000)  of 
Montana  towns.  3333  feet  up  In  the  plains 
that  roll  on  north  to  Canada  and  build 
westward  Into  the  Rocky  Mountain  majesty 
of  Olacler  Park.  It's  Justly  proud  of  lU 
size  and  energy,  Its  huge  copper  and  zinc 
refineries,  its  Malstrom  Air  Force  missile 
base,  a  key  one  In  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand's Northwest  system. 

But  when  all  the  proper  salutes  have  been 
made  to  progress.  Oreat  Falls  Is  still  Charlie 
Russell's  town,  these  36  years  after  his  death. 

Charles  Marlon  Russell,  that  Is,  the  greatest 
artist  of  the  American  Old  Weet.  painter  and 
sculptor,  cowboy  and  storyteller,  who  never 
had  an  art  lesson  in  hla  life — and  who  didn't 
have  much  use  for  any  form  of  progress 
that  altered  the  West  he  knew. 

All  around  the  town,  you  seem  to  sense 
his  presence.  At  lath  Street  and  4th  Avenue 
are  the  Charles  M.  Russell  Oallery  and.  ad- 
joining it.  his  log  cabin  studio,  easels  still 
standing,  the  brushes  lying  about.  In  the 
gallery  are  some,  by  no  means  all.  of  his 
finest  pictures,  and  books  by  and  about  him. 
Downtown,  on  busy  Central  Avenue,  Is  the 
Mint  Cafe,  somewhat  prettied  up  since  the 
days  when  It  was  the  Mint  Saloon  where 
Russell  and  his  friends  of  the  open  range 
talked  the  nights  away. 

For  Instance,  he  would  raise  a  shaggy  eye- 
brow could  he  know  that  the  old  gambling 
tables  have  been  succeeded  by  a  soda  foun- 
tain. He  himself  went  on  the  wagon  early 
in  the  centiu7.  but  not  for  reasons  advocated 
by  the  WCTU.  A  double-chocolate  dip  with 
whlp(>ed  cream?  It  would  have  ranked  with 
barbed  wire  on  the  cowboy-artist's  list  of 
abominations. 

Just  the  same,  the  Russell  era  is  all  over 
the  Mint — in  the  reproductions  of  his  great- 
est pictures  that  line  the  walls,  in  the  glass- 
encased  Russell  memorabilia,  guns,  spurs, 
lariats,  photographs  of  Indian  and  plains  life. 
And  the  greater  part  of  the  Mint's  clientele, 
too,  would  be  familiar  to  him. 

Weatherbeaten  horse  wranglers,  with  the 
rolling  gait  of  men  who  have  spent  more 
hours  in  the  saddle  than  out  of  It,  mingle 
with  half-breed  Indians  at  the  long  bar.  At 
that  bar  a  drink  of  bourbon  calculated  to 
lift  the  hair  on  the  head  as  effectively  but 
more  pleasantly  than  these  Indians'  fore- 
bears did.  costs  all  of  40  cents. 

Not  only  the  Russell  era  but  Russell  him- 
self, in  a  manner  of  speaking.  Is  almost  vis- 
ibly present.  For  if  you  hang  around  the 
mint  long  enough,  and  It  Is  distinctly  no 
hardship,  you  will  hear  the  Russell  stories 
that  the  veterans  like  to  dwell  on  Some  of 
them  came  to  know  him  not  so  many  years 
after  he  rode  Into  the  Judith  Basin  In  1880. 
the  wiry  16-year-old  from  St.  Louis  who 
soon  became  known  as  "Kid"  Russell — not 
the  ablest  cowboy  on  the  range  by  a  l<»g 
shot,  but  a  game,  likable  lad. 

To  be  stire.  he  was  "different."  Although 
the  towheaded  Charlie  tried  to  look  tough, 
In  a  beaded  buckskin  shirt,  and  carried  a 
sheath  knife  and  a  Winchester,  he  never 
was  a  real  hunter.  He  was  known  actually 
to  like  Indians.     And  there  were  those  plc- 


tvues  he  was  always  drawing,  comic  ones  of 
his  pals,  and  bright  little  fiowers  painted  on 
sugar  scoops  for  the  girls  In  the  "houses." 
Some  of  the  ladies,  grown  old  and  respect- 
able, had  a  way  years  later  of  bringing  these 
objects  around  to  Charliee  and  asking  him 
to  brighten  the  pictures  up  a  little.  Or  so 
the  old-timers  say. 

The  story  they  tell  oftenest.  however,  is 
of  the  terrible  winter  of  1886-87  and  the 
picture  that  niade  him  famous  overnight 
throughout  the  cattle  country.  To  the 
ranch  where  "Kid"  Russell  was  working,  and 
an  unprecedented  blizzard  had  decimated 
the  herd,  came  a  message  from  the  owner  in 
Helena  asking  the  foreman  how  the  cattle 
were  doing. 

"I'll  make  a  fcketch  to  go  with  your  an- 
swer," said  Russell,  and  dashed  off  a  water- 
color,  poet-card  size,  of  a  starved  cow  collaps- 
ing while  hungry  wolves  looked  on  and 
waited.     "The  Last  ot  6,000."  he  called  It. 

"Hell."  said  the  foreman.  "The  boss  don't 
need  a  letter.    That  plcturell  do  It." 

It  did. 

For  6  months  Russell  lived  with  the  North- 
ern Blackfeet  in  Canada,  and  learned  their 
sign  language  At  the  mint  he  painted  the 
pictures  that  paid  for  his  food  and  drink  or 
sold  for  $10  each:  they  make  up  the  collec- 
tion that  Amon  Carter,  of  Texas,  later  bought 
for  9350.000.  Charlie  wrote  the  Illustrated 
letters  his  friends  cherished,  and  the  stories 
gathered  as  "Trails  Ploughed  Under."  which 
in  their  misspelling  and  shaky  grammar 
make  an  Invaluable  phonetic  record  of  the 
speech  of  the  fading  frontier. 

He  married  a  lady  who  dealt  briskly  with 
dealers  and  fetched  prices  he  had  never 
dreamed  of.  But  Charlie  Russell  didnt 
change.  He  hated  "skunk  wagons"  (auto- 
mobiles) .  He  wore  his  Stetson  and  red  sash 
everywhere.  Reformers  and,  especially,  dry 
land  farmers  and  their  fences  Irked  him. 

"Thank  Ood  I  was  here  first,"  he  used  to 
say. 

What  the  oldtlmers  around  the  mint 
chiefly  recall,  though.  Is  the  kindness.  He 
wouldn't  even  go  fishing. 

"A  fish  doesn't  feel  pain?"  he  would  ob- 
serve Ironically.  "That's  why  he  Jumps  6 
feet  out  of  the  water  when  he  gets  the  barb 
In  his  eye." 

And  somebody  recalled  that  he  didnt  care 
for  so-called  "jusUce."  If  everybody  got  It. 
that  asked  for  K.  he  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
"they  would  think  they  were  terribly  abused 
and  would  find  out  they  wanted  a  little 
mercy  Instead." 

It's  still  Charlie  Russell's  town,  all  right, 
and  all  the  signs  are  that  It  will  remain  so. 


Heaven  Help  Our  FricBiU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALxroEiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 
April  16.  1963: 

Heavxn  Hklp  Ovb  FaixNOfl 

David  K.  Bell,  chief  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  has  made  the  long-hoped-for  ad- 
ministration announcement  that  ova  foreign 
aid  program  Is  to  be  curtaUed. 

Ouess  who  la  going  to  be  curtailed.  It  la 
none  other  than  Oreeoe,  Israel,  and  For- 
mosa— three  of  the  beet  friends  we  have. 


Is  aid  to  be  curtailed  for  our  sworn  enemy, 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia?    Dont  be  silly. 

Or  Oomulka  of  Poland,  who  rests  cheek 
by  Jowl  on  every  Issue  with  Khrushchev? 
Not  so  you  could  notice  It. 

Or  Sukarno,  who  paid  homage — yea.  obel- 
gance — to  the  rules  of  Red  China  last  week 
and  said  they  are  the  deliverers  of  the  world? 
No.  slree. 

This  Is  In  character  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration, which  pulled  the  rug  out  from 
under  Prime  MlnUter  Harold  Macmlllan — 
who  may  have  his  llmitaftlons  but,  we  siis- 
pect.  will  be  a  much  more  willing  partner 
than  Harold  Wilson.  If  he  becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  Oreat  Britain. 

It  Is  In  character  wltb  ttie  public  thrashing 
given  Dlefenbaker  of  Oaanda,  which  caused 
the  fall  of  his  government. 

It  certainly  follows  right  along  In  the  tra- 
dition of  pushing  our  good  friends,  the 
Dutch,  out  of  New  Oninea;  pressuring  our 
ancient  allies,  the  Portvigueae.  tai  Angola;  and 
publicly  humiliating  the  British  and  French 
in  Africa;  crushing  Katanga,  the  only  pro- 
white.  pro-West  state  tn  Africa,  to  aid  the 
leftist  Congolese — or  of  aicMng  India,  and 
thxis  antagonizing  the  only  real  friend  we 
have  on  the  Asian   subcontinent.   Pakistan. 

It  Is  In  character,  too.  with  the  public 
honors  heaped  on  Dr.  Robert  Oppenhelmer, 
who  was  rejected  as  a  security  risk,  by  giving 
him  a  $50,000  atomic  energy  prise. 

No  one  has  ever  stated  ttmt  Dr.  Oppen- 
helmer was  a  Communist,  bwt  members  of 
hU  family  and  many  of  his  aseoclatee  have 
been — with  the  resxilt  that,  however  badly 
the  Oovemment  wanted  his  geatus  In  1963, 
we  couldn't  afford  the  risk. 

Now,  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  tak- 
ing him  out  of  mothballs  and  apparently 
hopes  to  rehabilitate  this  confessed  man,  as 
If  we  didn't  have  enough  seewity  problems 
already. 

Again,  this  Is  in  character  with  the  ad- 
ministration— which  apparently  has  guaran- 
teed sanctuary  to  Khrushchev  and  the 
Communists  in  Cuba,  but  bats  down  the  at- 
tempt of  Cuban  patriots  to  regain  their 
homeland  by  the  a&me  initial  methods  by 
which  Castro  won  it  from  them. 

A  perplexed  American  public  might  well 
say.  as  Mark  Antony  did  In  his  funeral  ora- 
tion for  Caesar:  "O,  Judgment  I  Thou  art 
fled  to  brutish  beasts,  and  men  have  lost 
their  reason." 


BASIS    roa   COIOIDENCK 

The  group's  feeling  of  relative  confidence 
In  the  Kennedy  administration  appeared  to 
be  based  largely  on  one  event  of  the  last 
week  and  two  earlier  developments.  They 
were: 

The  fact  that  the  administration  dl<l.  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  steel  Industry  from  rais- 
ing Its  prices  this  year,  as  It  did  In  1962. 

The  administration's  advocacy  of  reduc- 
tion in  corporate  tax  rates  and  In  top 
bracket  personal  Income  tax  rates,  which 
buslnefismen  feel  are  sOTely  needed  if  the 
economy  is  to  expand. 

President  Kennedy's  statement  in  Wash- 
ington on  Thursday  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  not  undertaJte  any  new  elec- 
tric ix>wer  projects  unless  there  were  com- 
I>elllng  reasons  for  It  to  do  so. 

What  Impressed  council  members  most 
was  the  President's  declaration  that  "the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Government"  to 
demonstrate  that  Federal  financing  and 
ownership  are  the  best  means  of  power  and 
resource  development   In  a  particular  area. 

While  some  council  members  expressed 
skepticism  over  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  meant  what  he  said  and  whether 
hlB  subordinates  would  Implement  his  In- 
structlons.  most  felt  the  President  had  enun- 
ciated a  policy  of  noninterference  by  the 
Government  that  had  Implications  for  all  of 
Indiistry  and  not  Just  electric  power  com- 
panies. 

While  they  do  not  foresee  any  soaring 
boom  In  the  months  ahead,  nearly  all  of 
the  council  looked  forward  to  a  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  rising  orders  and  sales  extending 
through  the  end   of   next  year. 


PresideDt  Kennedy  and  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  sovTH  caaouMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfiaSKTAnVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  from  the  May  13  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times: 

KcNNEDT    GAimNO    Bvsntxss   Favob 
(By  Ellen  Shanahan) 

Hot  Speings.  Va..  May  12. — The  Nation's 
top  corporate  executives  are  less  nervous  to- 
day about  their  relation  with  the  Kennedy 
administration  than  at  any  time  since  Mr. 
Kennedy's  election. 

This  was  the  consensxis  that  emerged  from 
a  3-day  meeting  here  of  the  Business  Coun- 
cil. 

The  industry  leaders  tjre  also  optimistic 
about  business  condlMons.  A  large  majority 
foresees  a  period  of  eooaomlc  expansion  last- 
ing throughout   1064. 

The  Business  CotmcU  Is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  the  presidents  and  chairmen  of 
large  corporations. 


House  Resolntion  14:  Special  Committee 
OB   Captirc    Naiions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  In  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  Is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  ftjeaker,  there  are  not  suflBcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discuS.sion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 


national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 
Armenian  Revoltjtionabt  Pederatton, 

Elmhurst.  NY..  May  14,  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Congressman  :  The  Yeprem  Com- 
mittee of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Fed- 
eration Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage 
of  House  Resolution  14.  submitted  by  you, 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannized  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are.  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
Howard  W.  Smith,  head  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  releaae  your  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and  pas- 
sage. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  yo\ir  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  our  energy  suppwt  of  your 
measure. 

Respectfully, 

Armen  Shamamian, 

Secretary  for  the  Yeprem  Committee 
of  New  York. 

West  Roxbttrt.  Mass., 

May  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  The  Boston 
Branc.>i  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America.  Inc.,  endorses  House  Resolu- 
tion 14,  Introduced  by  Congressman  Daniel 
J.  Pux)D,  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
We  strongly  urge  you  to  (1)  place  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  agenda  of  the  committee;  (2) 
open  public  hearings  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation; (3)  give  your  own  support  to  the 
resolution. 

Our  support  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nation* 
stems  from  the  following  oonslderatlons : 

1.  There  ia  no  single  agency,  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive or  Legislative  branches,  that  would 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  captive  nations. 
The  Captive  Nations  Week  Beaolutlon  of 
1959  enumerates  22  nations  In  Europe  and 
Asia  under  the  Communist  dictatorship. 
We  believe  that  a  single  body  should  deal 
with  these  nations; 

2.  On  the  basis  of  historical  facts,  we  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  position  of  oxir  State 
Department  that  Ukraine.  Georgia,  or 
Armenia,  should  not  be  considered  as  captive 
nations.  This  statement  of  our  State  De- 
partment alone  proves  that  a  committee  on 
the  captive  nations  Is  needed; 

8.  Since  our  State  Department  failed  to  en- 
dorse House  Resolution  14  or  propose  further 
action  for  the  captive  nations,  we  think 
that  it  Is  the  duty  of  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  workable  body 
which  would  prepare  methodic  fact-flndlng 
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•tudles  on  captive  nation*  and  avail  theM 
obJecUve  stUdles  to  oar  Government.  Con- 
sequently, our  Ooveroment  would  be  able 
to  work  out  an  effective  policy  toward  the 
captive  nation*. 

Although  thU  request  does  not  come  to 
you  from  your  district,  we  believe  that  our 
fight  with  communism  and  support  for  the 
captive  nations  Is  of  national  concern  and 
must  have  the  support  of  all  Americans. 

Your  action  and  support  In  this  matter 
wUl    do    much    for    the    establishment   of   a 
Special  Ccmmlttee  on   the  Captive  Nations 
In  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlvea. 
Sincerely  Tours. 

Xjiuur.'nAW    CoNcaasB    CoMurmK    of 
AMiaiCA.  Inc.,  BoaroN  Beanch. 

ICiCHAKL  VDHTOMrv.  Chairman. 

WotooTMTB  Flukt.  Secretary. 

Oaarr    Sz/cxxtolxtk.  Public  Relatxona. 


Ing  the  Special  Committee  on  tbe  OapUve  Na- 
Uons.  We  want  the  status  at  the  eaptlve 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  to 

be  fully  expoeed." 

Following  were  18  signatures. 
Sincerely, 

NOBMA  Ulivo. 

AsToau.  N.Y. 


Long  Island  City. 

May  12.  19S3 
Hon    Danixl  J.  Flood. 
VS.  Congress . 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DKAa  OoMoa«s8»«AM  Flood:  I  have  written 
a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Howaso  W.  SicrrH 
strongly  urging  him  to  submit  yoxir  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  14)  to  Tots  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee  I  felt  that  the  American  people 
hare  a  right  to  knar  of  Soviet  Russia's  sup- 
presaloo  of  the  nor -Russian  nations  within 
the  Iron  Curtain. 
Sincerely. 

Cathbunc  A.  8haba«u«a. 

UlUUIKlAN      COMOBBSS      COMlimM 

or  Ambbca,   BiUHCH    in    Flint. 

Mich. 

May  4.  1993. 

Hon.  DsjrtKL  J.  Flooo. 
Member.  U.S.  Congress. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Vfashington,  DC 

DBA!  CoHcaasBMAH  Flood:  On  behalf  o< 
our  organlzaUon  and  a  group  of  cltlaens 
signed  below,  we  urge  eamesUy  to  submit 
the  Flood  resoluUoQ  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by 
your  CCTJunlttee  and  ask  you  to  give  It  your 
favorablo  support.  Such  a  special  commit- 
tee on  the  captive  nations  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant both  to  our  Government  and  the 
American  people.  While  Communist  Rus- 
sia has  been  deceitfully  championing  the 
cause  of  "national  liberation"  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  w©  ss  a  nation,  are  not  doing  much 
to  help  the  enslaved  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  wt  Ich  constitute  a  vertitable 
mistTisse  of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  system. 
A  sfteclal  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  would 
become  a  center  of  tru^  and  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  information  on  all  the  captive  na- 
tions which  information  will  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  Government  in  carrying  out 
Its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  sir,  to  give  your  full 
and  unqualified  support  to  the  Flood  resolu- 
tion in  your  Rules  Committee.  Thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Rev.  llyhola  Dlelydy.  Michael  Lyekolat, 
Stefan  Stefanlw,  A.  Iiiaschak,  Teodor 
Kroanyanry.  John  LewandowskyJ.  M. 
Draganczuk.  Macewko  Theodore.  An- 
ton Hanczaryk.  Drozg  Stefan.  John 
Doacjchenko.  Proklp  Nlcpon.  Michael 
Staty.  Sr  .  Wasy  Leschuk,  S.  Szxmike. 
Hmyta  DoslJ,  Anna  Rudlak.  I. 
Ptaszuyk.  Taras  Bohay.  George  lla- 
hohon,  Twan  Kapec.  Morhpen  Du- 
byehy],  Savika  Joey,  Stephan  Kraus, 
Dmytro  Kostymuick,  Vasyl  Cyveiszak. 

Mat  14, 1963 
DzAK  Ma.  Flood    This  Is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
(petition)   which  I  sent  to  Hon.  Howaso  W. 
Bmtth: 

"We  the  undenlgned  urge  that  quick  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  House  Resolution  14  regard- 


A  T«l«  of  Tw«  AHoraeyt  Gcieral 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  pknnstlvania 
IN  THE  HGUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowlng  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Columbia  Record  on  Monday.  April 
29.  1963: 

A  Tale  or  Two  Atto«nets  Genkbal 
This  Is  a  tale  of  two  Attorneys  General  of 
the  United  States,  of  a  southern  capital,  of 
pollUcians,  and  of  the  healing  elements  of 
time. 

Chapter  1  begins  in  Columbia,  S.C.  on  a 
Thursday  morning — November  3,  IWJO.  At 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  40  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital, an  American  Airlines  Jet  chartered  by 
the  Republican  NaUonal  Committee  lands 
and  a  presidential  candidate.  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  disembarks  He  departs  in 
a  motorcade  for  a  rally  in  Columbia. 

Remaining  inside  the  Jet,  busying  himself 
with  telephone  calls,  correspondence,  and 
other  campaign  details  is  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  William  Rogers. 

He  does  not  know  it,  does  Mr.  Rogers,  but 
Young  Democrats  of  Richland  County  have 
asked  his  friend,  the  Vice  President,  to 
answer  questions  in  Columbia  that  involve 
him.  The  Democrats  had  challenged  Mr. 
Nixon  the  day  before  to  say  whether  he 
"would  continue  using  bayoneu  and  Fed- 
eral troops  to  force  integration  In  the  South  " 
Mr  Rogers  had  been  blamed  for  Little  Rock. 
And  the  final  of  four  questions  to  Mr. 
•  Nixon  is:  "Will  you  continue  to  recommend 
to  your  friend.  Attorney  General  Rogers,  the 
sending  of  Federal  snoopers  into  South  Caro- 
lina counties  to  pry  into  our  State  and 
county  election  machinery"? 

Mr.  Nixon  speaks  In  Columbia,  and  after 
3>/a  hours  in  the  Palmetto  State,  wings  away 
for  another  campaign  stop. 

The  following  night.  Friday.  November  4. 
then  Gov.  Ernest  F.  HolUngs  and  Senator 
Olin  D.  Johnston  attack  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Attorney  General.  Bach  charges 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  ashamed  to  present  the 
Attorney  General  to  South  Carolinians  and 
had  left  him  aboard  the  Jet. 

Holllngs  says  In  a  television  appearance 
from  Greenville  that  the  Vice  President  knew 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  "couldnt 
stomach"  Rogers.  Senator  Johnston  growls 
that  Nixon  was  "ashamed"  of  Rogers,  in  a 
Rock  Hill  speech. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Democrats  re- 
turn to  the  attack  on  the  Vice  President, 
allying  him  with  the  Attorney  General.  In 
a  November  advertisement,  the  "Dollars  for 
Democrats"  organization  queries:  "Why  did 
Attorney  General  Rogers  stay  on  Nixon's 
plane  in  Sximter — and  where  Is  Sherman 
Adams?" 

Chairman  of  "Dollars  for  Democrats"  is 
Terrell  Glenn. 

Chapter  2  begins  in  the  same  place — 
Columbia,    S.C. — on    the   same   day    of   the 


week — Thursday.     But  the  date  is  Thursday. 
AprU  2fi.  lOeS. 

At  Columbia  Airport,  an  airplane  lands 
and  another  Attorney  General  steps  out. 
Robert  Kennedy  U  greeted  by  Terrell  Glenn, 
now  a  district  attorney.  He  shakes  his  hand 
and  welcomes  him  to  South  Carolina. 

No  one  advertises,  asking  young  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy whether  hell  "continue  using  bayonets 
and  Federal  troops  to  force  Integration  In 
the  South  "  The  tragedy  of  Uttle  Rock  has 
been  followed  by  the  tragedy  of  Oxford. 

Republicans  have  not  challenged  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's oocnlng  to  South  Carolina.  The  only 
bombast  has  come  from  Isolated  members 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  own  party.  In  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  greeted  with  cor- 
diality and  a  respect  for  his  office.  He  speaks 
on  several  occasions — directly  and  force- 
fully— of  the  racial  situation,  "the  most  dif- 
ficult internal  problem  this  country  has — 
not  Just  In  the  South,  but  in  the  North,  too." 
He  speaks  of  the  compelling  necessity  for 
progress,  although  he  does  not  delineate 
precisely  what  will  constitute  "progress" 

He  speaks  of  States'  rights  and  declares 
that  South  Carolina's  peaceful  desegregation 
of  Clemson  College  under  irrevocable  court 
compuUlon  is  an  example  of  "States'  rights 
at  its  best."  The  NaUon.  he  asserts,  would 
do  well  to  follow  Carolina's  example. 

At  the  end  of  a  busy  day,  he  vislU  In  the 
home  of  Terrell  Glenn,  sleeps,  and  the  next 
day  he  climbs  aboard  the  plane  to  visit 
AtlanU. 

There,  he  will  say  that  moderates  In  the 
United  States  must  -prevail  or  the  racial 
situation  will  l>e  seized  by  the  extremists. 
Although  he  does  not  condemn  a  group  of 
young  p)eople  who  will  resume  an  Inter- 
rupted march  through  Alabama,  he  declares 
that  their  energies  could  be  diverted  else- 
where. 

Two  Attorneys  General.    Sach  came;  each 

went. 
Two  and  a  half  years  separated  their  vlslU. 


Farley,  Actrre  at  75,  Sees  Kennedy  Win 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  tbnnxsseb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1963 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  I  am  including  a 
splendid  article  written  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Finney,  editor  of  the  Daily  Herald,  pub- 
lished in  Columbia,  Tenn..  which  carries 
a  most  Intimate  and  personable  Inter- 
view that  Mr.  Finney  had  with  former 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley. 
All  of  us  who  have  known  the  distin- 
guished Postmaster  General  over  the 
years  recognize  that  he  has  an  uncanny 
and  remarkable  ability  to  remember 
names,  places  and  Instances.  Indeed, 
he  is  Just  as  quick  In  his  thinking  and 
as  qualified  to  make  political  predictions 
as  he  was  In  the  days  of  his  more  active 
participation  In  national  politics. 
The  Interview  follows: 
Fablet.  Acnvi:  at  76,  Siis  Kznneot  Win 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

One  of  the  highlights  of  my  trip  to  New 
York  last  week  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  American  Newspap)er  Publishers  Associa- 
tion was  the  opportunity  which  popped  up 
unexpectedly  to  Interview  a  notable  person- 
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age.  whom  I  had  interviewed  previously  on 
the  occasion  of  his  trip  to  Columbia. 

The  personage  was  James  A.  Farley,  former 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  guest  of  honor  for  the  big  Mule  Day  of 
1940  when  he  not  only  "threw  his  hat  in  the 
ring"  as  a  presidential  candidate  (for  the 
benefit  of  photographers)  but  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone for  the  UJ3.  courthouse  here,  and 
dedicated  the  only  new  poet  office  to  be 
opened  in  Maury  County  In  this  generation, 
Monstanto,  Tenn. 

W  D.  Hastings,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  was  general  chairman  of  Mule  Day 
that  year,  as  always,  and  Farley's  host.  The 
two  struck  up  a  friendship  which  has  con- 
tinued to  this  date. 

So  It  was  more  than  coincidence  when 
Glenn  McNeil,  manager  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association,  introduced  himself  to  Mr. 
Farley  after  the  two  had  finished  breakfast 
one  morning  last  week,  that  Mr.  Farley  im- 
mediately asked  about  Mr.  Hastings.  Told  by 
McNeil  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  fine  but  that 
I  was  attending  the  ANPA,  Mr.  Farley  asked 
that  I  phone  him  at  his  Coca-Cola  Export 
Co.  office.  This  I  did  as  soon  as  the  message 
was  relayed  to  me  by  Glenn. 

Farley  wasted  no  time.  "How  U  Walter?" 
was  his  first  question.  On  learning  that  Mr. 
Hastings  was  in  fine  health,  he  asked  about 
pontics  and  was  told  that  many  Tennesseans 
weren't  entirely  sold  on  the  New  Frontier. 
"Maybe  so,  but  Kennedy  will  be  the  winner, 
easily,  in  1964"  said  Farley  who  wUl  be  76 
May  30.  isn't  looking  back  at  all.  but  to  the 
future. 

Who  will  run  against  the  Democratic 
nominee?  Farley  U  svire  it  will  be  Nelson 
Rockefeller  (whom  we  were  to  hear  in  a  dis- 
appointing dull  speech  later  in  the  week) 
and  that  Kennedy  will  win  easily. 

Romney  doesn't  want  the  Republican 
nominee,  according  to  Farley,  and  he  thinks 
GoLDWATxa  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  can- 
didate In  19<J8  when  there  would  be  a  better 
chance  of  winning. 

And  don't  discount  Farley.  It  was  "Big 
Jim"  who  predicted,  correcUy,  in  1938  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  carry  48  of  the 
48  States. 

Speaking  of  Kennedy,  Farley  said:  "I  Jtist 
can't  see  anything  to  prevent  his  reelec- 
tion. He  has  shown  fine  qualities  of  leader- 
ship under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
He  is  probably  the  greatest  campaigner  thU 
country  has  ever  produced"  (That  from  the 
man  who  masterminded  FrankUn  D.  Roose- 
velt's first  campaigns.) 

Mr.  Farley  and  I  missed  seeing  each  other 
In  person,  although  staying  at  the  same 
hotel,  but  he  sent  me  a  letter  expressing  hU 
Joy  at  hearing  firsthand  about  Walter  Hast- 
ings. 

"Talking  with  you",  he  wrote  "brought 
back  memories  of  the  day  in  Tennessee  back 
In  1940,  when  I  "threw  my  hat  in  the  ring". 
"I  will  never  forget  that  vUlt  to  Mule  Day, 
and  I  recall  vividly  scenes  of  that  parade  as 
we  went  down  the  street.  I  am  sorry  you  do 
not  have  Mule  Day  any  more  as  there  are 
not  enough  mules  to  go  around". 


Elmo    Roper    Calls    WilUam   L.    Clayton 
"Oar  Greatest  Liying  Americaa" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
William  L.  Clayton  of  Houston  is  de- 
scribed in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 


view, reprinted  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle, by  Elmo  Roper,  as  "our  greatest  liv- 
ing American." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Roper  describing  something 
of  the  life  and  views  of  this  great  Texan 
and  American,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  foundrt-  of  Anderson, 
Clayton,  &  Co.,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNREMrmNO  Effort— Trade  Expansion  Pas- 
sage Is   HOUSTONIAN'S  LONG-TlME  DRKAM 

(Note.— This  article  by  Elmo  Roper,  public 
opinion  analyst,  consultant,  and  author,  is 
reprinted  from  the  Saturday  Review.  Mr. 
Roper  is  one  of  the  men  in  position  to  know 
the  part  Houston's  WUllam  L.  Clayton  played 
in  originating  the  Marshall  plan.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton is  a  founder  of  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co., 
and  is  a  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.) 
(By   Elmo  Roper) 

Whatever  the  87th  Congress  failed  to  do, 
it  produced  one  outstanding  bipartisan 
achievement:  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  the  first  fresh  trade  legislation 
In  nearly  30  years.  Behind  this  newest  step 
toward  lifting  obsolescent  trade  barriers  lie 
long  years  of  tinremltllng  effort  by  one  man 
who  has  devoted  himself,  more  than  any 
other  living  American,  to  the  cause  of  free 
international  trade. 

The  man  Is  William  L.  Clayton.  He  has 
left  his  mark  upon  enough,  being  fully  ap- 
preciated by  his  contemporaries.  America 
owes  him  more  than  it  knows. 

DREAMS  or  PEACS 

For  the  better  part  of  a  long  lifetime  (he 
is  83),  Will  Clayton  has  fought  patiently, 
persistently,  and  with  unshakable  conviction 
for  a  dream.  The  dream  Is  of  a  world  living 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  linked  by  the  ties  of 
free  trade.  His  devotion  to  that  dream  has 
led  him  far  beyond  the  traditional  free  trade 
philosophy  of  his  southern  origins  to  espouse 
radical  innovations  In  America's  relation- 
ships with  the  world.  HU  story  is  one  of 
old-fashioned  American  virtues,  enlightened 
by  the  insights  of  a  deeply  inquiring  mind, 
enriched  by  compassion,  and  lifted  to  the 
point  of  greatness. 

His  career  began  In  a  familiar  American 
mold.  Born  of  poor  parents  on  a  cotton 
farm  near  Tupelo,  Miss.,  he  left  school  at 
the  7th  grade  to  help  support  his  family, 
and  ended  up  a  multimillionaire  in  the  cot- 
ton trade. 

Yet  he  was  always  something  more  than 
the  hero  of  a  Horatio  Alger  saga,  and  the 
"something  more"  was  the  quality  of  hU 
mind  and  vision.  HU  breadth  of  outlook 
led  him  Inevitably  to  an  involvement  in 
the  national  scene.  He  early  became  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  economic  nationalUm, 
and  in  the  late  1920'8  and  early  1930's  he  be- 
came a  champion  of  Iree  trade. 

During  World  War  II,  as  he  served  in  a 
series  of  Government  assignments,  the  sec- 
ond central  Idea  In  Clayton's  thinking  took 
firm  hold:  the  Interdependence  of  free  na- 
tions. In  the  years  Just  after  the  war,  as 
the  first  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
develop  both  stands  of  hU  thought,  and  to 
work  for  their  expression  In  Government 
policy. 

HELPED    INTERNATIONAL    TRADE   ORGANIZATION 

In  the  spring  of  1947  he  lent  hU  ideas 
and  energies  to  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  which  he  hoped 
would  result  in  multilateral  tariff  reductions 
and  free  the  currenU  of  international  trade. 
But  the  times  were  not  ripe:  in  a  world 
recovering  from  war,  the  tide  of  economic 
nationalism  was  running  high. 


The  other  stream  in  Clayton's  thinking 
came  to  more  fruitful  expression.  Con- 
vinced that  Europe  was  on  the  brink  of 
polltlcah  and  economic  disaster,  he  wrote  a 
memorandvun  to  hU  friend  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall  in  the  spring  of  1947,  urging 
"prompt  and  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States."  He  specified  the  amount  of  aid 
needed.  Insisted  that  America  could  well 
afford  to  provide  it,  and  urged  that  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  "make 
a  strong  spiritual  apical  to  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  a  little  •  •  •  to  save  Eu- 
rope from  starvation  and  chaos." 

The  Secretary  responded,  made  hU  bUtorlc 
Harvard  speech,  and  the  Marshall  plan — 
which  might  well  have  been  called  the  Clay- 
ton plan — was  bom.  Men  high  in  political 
life  in  Europe  know  of  Clayton's  role,  but 
in  the  United  States  Clayton  has  never  been 
given  proper  credit  for  thU  achievement — 
through  no  fault  of  General  Marshall,  who 
spoke  many  times  of  Clayton's  enormous 
contribution  to  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

Clayton  also  felt  that  another  step  was 
needed  for  full  European  recovery:  Europxean 
economic  federation.  Quickly  he  expanded 
thU  concept  to  Include  the  United  States 
and  Joined  the  Atlantic  Union  movement  to 
work  for  closer  ties  among  the  world's 
democracies.  He  became  one  of  Its  stanchest 
supporters,  and  when  I  succeded  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  Justice  Owen  Roberts, 
there  wasn't  a  week  when  I  didn't  need — 
and  get — the  help  of  Will  Clayton.  One  In- 
cident I  shall  never  forget  U  a  vUlt  we  paid 
together  to  persuade  General  Marshall  to 
Join  our  movement  (which  he  did). 

General  Marshall  proved  receptive  to  our 
philosophy  but  at  one  point  he  tviraed  to 
Clayton  and  asked  him  thU  question:  "If 
you  unite  only  the  NATO  nations,  you  will 
have  a  white  man's  club — do  you  plan  to 
stop  there  or  will  the  gates  be  open  to  other 
democracies?" 

Knovsrlng  Clayton  to  be  a  lifelong  south- 
erner and  at  that  time  never  having  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  race  with  him,  I  was 
anxious  to  take  him  off  the  hook  and  so 
answered  Marshall  myself.  I  said  that  the 
Atlantic  Union  Committee  had  no  (^Hcial 
position  on  this  question  but  that  I  could 
speak  for  the  9  out  of  10  members  who  felt  it 
would  Indeed  be  open  to  any  experienced 
democracy  that  wanted  to  join. 

Marshall  was  satisfied  with  thU  and  started 
to  go  on  to  another  question,  but  Clajrton 
at  that  point  leaned  forward  and  interrupted 
to  say,  in  hU  quiet  southern  accent,  "I  Just 
want  to  add  that  I  think  it  U  more  like  10 
out  of  10  who  feel  as  Elmo  does,  and  that 
certainly  Includes  me."  Will  Clayton  needed 
no  "northern  liberal"  to  take  him  off  the 
hook  on  the  subject  of  race  relations. 

In  recent  years,  Clayton  has  been  commut- 
ing regulfkr  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  meetings 
In  Washington  of  the  Atlantic  Council,  and 
in  late  1960  he  vUlted  most  of  the  NATO  cap- 
itals in  Europe,  using  hU  tremendous  influ- 
ence there  to  help  set  up  the  NATO  Citizen* 
Convention. 

With  Christian  Herter,  he  was  cochalrman 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  convention, 
which  recommended  the  outlines  of  supra- 
national institutions  few  the  Atlantic  world; 
and  he  didn't  miss  a  meeting.  A  year  ago  he 
spoke  out  again  for  his  first  love,  free  trade, 
tirglng  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act,  for  which  the  1961  Herter-Clayton  re- 
port on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  had  served 
as  background. 

The  act  has  passed,  and  it  only  remains  to 
translate  iU  Intentions  into  trading  reality. 
What  had,  in  1947,  seemed  a  nostalgic  dream 
of  the  past  was  in  fact  a  vUion  of  the  future. 
It  is  Impossible  to  pigeonhole  Will  Clayton; 
hU  life  and  thought  are  shot  through  with 
paradoxes.  A  hard-headed  businessman,  he 
has   given  great  sums  of  money  to  liberal 
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csuaM  In  which  he  believed  In  many  ways 
a  oonaenratlTe,  he  InltUted  and  supported 
proerama  that  broke  new  ground  In  business, 
Oovenunent.  and  tntematlonal  relations. 
These  are  some  of  tb^  paradoxes  of  a  man, 
who  drew  great  Inner  strength  from  hla  Ori- 
gins, and  then  went  on  to  transcend  them. 
He  kept  what  he  found  good  In  the  pact, 
discarded  what  was  Irrelevant,  and  went  on 
to  become  one  of  the  outstanding  economic 
thinkers  and  statesmen  of  our  century. 

His  Tlalon  has  always  been  broader  than 
that  of  thoee  aboat  him.  and  he  has  been 
true  to  that  vtalon.  Once  convinced  that  a 
course  of  action  was  right,  he  has  never 
wavered.  Undlaco  jraged  by  misunderstand- 
ing or  opposltlan.  he  has  been  prepared  to 
spend  years  gently  and  courteously  convinc- 
ing others  of  Itt  wlMlom. 

Often  he  has  stood  alone — but  not  for  long, 
because  the  vigor  and  vision  of  his  Ideas  at- 
tracted followers,  and  one  of  WIU  Clayton's 
chief  asaeu  Is  his  ability  to  get  the  beat  of 
theae  followers  to  become  leaders.  So  It 
never  seemed  to  be  his  Ideas  that  won:  few 
Will  Clayton  alwajrs  keeps  himself  to  the 
background,  caring  only  that  the  right  thing 
be  done  and  not  who  geU  the  credit.  He  U 
the  meet  modest  man  I  have  ever  known, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  our  greatest  living 
Asoerlcan. 


The   Man   in  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

o9  Missouai 

m  The  house  op  representatives 
Tuesday,  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  congratula- 
tions are  in  order  for  "The  Man  in  Mis- 
aoorl"  referred  to  in  last  weeks  issue  of 
Time  magazine.  The  article  concerns 
Mr.  EKllard  A.  Mallory,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Buffalo,  Mo.,  and  his  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  financing  edu- 
cation. I  have  known  Dillard  Mallory 
and  his  family  for  many  years  and  in- 
deed had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  his 
school  last  fall. 

I  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  read  this 
article  because  it  clearly  shows  that 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  in 
solving  education  problems  without  going 
to  the  Federal  trough. 

I  commend  the  article  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Ths  Man   in   Missouri   ' 

Whenever  It  seems  that  money  Is  the  root 
of  all  good  In  U.S.  education  and  that  only 
the  Poleral  Oovemment  can  provide  It.  the 
VS.  taxpayer  can  consider  the  case  of  Dillard 
A.  Mallory,  a  gentleman  of  66  who  superin- 
tends the  schools  of  rural  Bxiffalo,  Mo.  (pop- 
ulation 1.700).  This  month  Buffalo  will  ac- 
quire three  sorely  needed  school  buildings 
costing  SllS.OOO  The  source  of  the  wind- 
fall la  not  the  town,  not  the  State,  not  Uncle 
Sam.  It  Is  Superintendent  Mallory,  who  per- 
sonally put  up  tile  money  on  a  yearly  salary 
of  912,000. 

"People  ask  nie  why  I  did  It."  says  Mal- 
lory. His  answer  goes  back  to  the  way  edu- 
cation was  valued  In  southern  Missouri  when 
he  grew  up  on  a  farm  with  eight  brothers 
and  slaters.  From  a  one-room  school,  Mal- 
lory and  three  brothers  went  on  to  the  near- 
est Mgh  school  10  miles  away  by  renting  a 
shabby  rodtn  nearby  and  Urlng  oa  pork  and 
While   In    high   school,    he    taught 


grade  school  to  pay  his  way.  "Those  were 
challenging  days,"  he  remembers.  "Some  of 
the  children  were  older  than  I."  When  he 
at  length  became  a  much  respected  rural 
school  superintendent.  Mallory  refused  bet- 
ter paying  Jobs  with  urban  glamor.  "^  had 
an  Idea  that  you  could  work  out  as  good  a 
program  for  chUdren  here  as  anywhere  else." 
he  says. 

A  "tsachehace" 

In  1947  the  Uny  Buffalo  school  district  hit 
lu  debt  limit  and  ran  out  of  money.  With- 
out blinking.  Mallory  used  his  20-year  savings 
of  SIO.OOO  to  buy  a  1-acre  lot  adjoining  Buf- 
falo High  School.  Leasing  It  to  the  district 
for  $1  a  year,  he  borrowed  S32.0O0  on  his  sig- 
nature, bought  some  surplus  Army  barracks. 
and  built  a  school  annex  housing  a  library, 
cafeteria,  and  home  economics  classroom. 

While  paying  oa  the  debt  with  proceeds 
from  the  cafeteria  and  athletic  events  con- 
cessions. Mallory  borrowed  again  to  buy  lum- 
ber from  an  abandoned  Army  hospital,  used 
it  to  construct  a  science  and  Industrial  arts 
building  costing  SI  1,000  Then  In  1957.  to 
solve  the  housing  shortage  that  repels  teach- 
ers from  rural  areas,  Mallory  again  cannibal- 
ized the  Army  hospital  and  built  a  $73,000 
"teacherage"  with  apartments  renting  for  a 
maximum  of  $60  a  month. 

LAST    INSTALLMENT 

Down  went  Buffalo's  teacher  turnover  and 
up  went  Its  school  rating — Triple  A  Is  the 
grade  It  gets  from  the  State  education  de- 
partment. In  the  past  decade.  50  surround- 
ing school  districts  have  voted  to  be  annexed 
by  Buffalo,  which  now  serves  1,550  students 
In  a  SO0-:«quare-mlle  area  and  Is  thus  richer 
than  ever.  As  a  result,  Buffalo  In  1959  floated 
a  $340,000  school  bond  issue  and  so  improved 
Buffalo  High  School  that  last  month  the 
satisfied  citizens  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
bike  the  school  tax  by  20  percent. 

Worried  about  a  UJS.  drift  toward  com- 
placency and  Indifference.  Mallory  meanwhile 
used  the  experience  of  a  1960  tour  of  Russia 
to  make  350  speeches  all  over  Missouri — thus 
earning  another  $4,600  to  set  up  a  college 
scholarship  fund  for  youngsters  aiming  to 
become  Anseiican  Government  teachers. 
Tkls  month  he  wUl  pay  the  last  Installment 
on  his  school  buildings  and  formally  turn 
over  the  deeds  at  commencement.  Says  he: 
"We've  got  to  get  back  to  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  individual." 


Great  To  Listen  to  31-Knot  Barke  Lettinf 
Otf  Steam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAI.IPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  May  17, 
1963: 

OaxAT  To  LisTSN  TO  31-Knot  Bxtrke  Letting 
Otf  Steam 

(By  John  C.  Manning) 

I  know  very  little  about  the  constant  po- 
litical Infighting  at  Washington  between  our 
Pentagon  leaders  and  Army  and  Navy  execu- 
tives. I  do  happen  to  know  that  Adm.  Arlelgh 
A.  Burke,  retired  admiral  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  who  addressed  Detroit's  Economic 
Club  this  week,  was  one  of  the  most  Impetu- 
ous battlers. 

Following  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 


war  he  tried  his  darnedest  to  make  the  Penta- 
gon as  dangerous  a  battle  area  as  had  been 
the  South  Pacific  and  the  ocean  waters  at 
Korea.  He  was  usually  getting  In  trouble 
with  Prealdents  Truman.  Slsenhower.  and 
Kennedy. 

He  frequently  Infuriated  them  and  their 
Secretaries  of  Defense  Down  in  their  hearts 
though,  they  admired  him  because  they  knew 
there  was  not  a  phony  hair  In  his  head. 
When  he  publicly  blurted  embarrassing 
charges  he  was  telling  the  truth  as  he  saw  it, 
regardless  of  how  It  might  hurt  him. 

Our  PresldenU  and  Defense  Secretaries  suf- 
fered many  headaches  endowed  by  Admiral 
Burke.  But  they  appreciated  how  our  Gov- 
ernment needs  courageous  executives  like 
him  and  Admiral  Rlckover. 

In  his  Economic  Club  speech  the  other  day 
at  Veterans'  Memorial  Building.  Admiral 
Burke  branded  our  U.S.  SUte  Department  as 
an  incorrigibly  stupid  bureau. 

AM  AD   LIBBKD   POLICT 

Burke  criticized  what  he  called  American 
indeclslveness  and  lack  of  clearly  formulated 
goals — which  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
Department — In  our  foreign  policy.  I  en- 
dorse hla  hint  that  we  only  sort  of  ad  lib  our 
foreign  policy. 

"We  don't  really  know  what  kind  of  United 
States  of  America  we  wish  to  preserve  or 
what  kind  of  a  world  we  want,"  he  declared. 

"We  are  losing  our  economic  leadership  In 
the  world  arena.  We  say  we  want  partners 
In  Europe^  but  we  deny  nuclear  weapons  to 
our  allies. 

"We  should  deflnltely  formulate  our  objec- 
tives and  then  employ  our  economic  and 
political  strength  to  erode  communism  and 
shove  Communists  from  positions  of  power 
all  over  the  world." 

He  Indicated  scornfully  and  truthfully  that 
our  State  Department  either  Is  scared  Itself 
of  calling  communism's  bluffs,  or  feels  It  is 
proper  to  make  us  citizens  scared.  He  pre- 
sented as  an  example  the  Soviet  operation  In 
Cuba  whloh  he  descried  as  "a  prime  job  of 
nuclear  blackmaU  which  scared  the  hell  out 
of  us  even  though  the  missile  bases  were  un- 
important militarily." 

But,  he  pointed  out,  "they  focused  U.S. 
attention  on  a  dramatic  objective  and  at  the 
same  time  accomplished  a  more  mundane  ob- 
jective. It  was  establishment  of  a  Commu- 
nist government  In  Cuba  with  our  permis- 
sion— a  subversive  center  for  all  of  Latin 
America.  They  kidded  us  Into  forgetting 
that  part  while  we  were  worrying  about  the 
missiles." 

MAJESTICAL1.T    KMCaCSTED 

I  cant  for  the  life  of  me  understand  how 
U.S.  Presidents  ever  since  the  TUM.  New 
Deal  period  have  allowed  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  run  our  show  and  do  It  badly.  It 
Is  such  a  majestically  encrusted  bureau  that 
even  Its  Secretary  bosses  can't  boss  It  and 
call  Its  signals  the  way  they  should. 

I  have  heard  that  Secretary  Rusk  does  not 
approve  a  lot  of  the  State  Department  house 
rules.  There  Is  so  much  redtape,  however, 
that  It  would  be  hard  for  him  to  Improve  the 
Department  program. 

The  late  John  Foster  Dulles  was  not  an 
Ideal  Secretary  of  State.  He  did,  however, 
realize  the  wLshy-washy  policies  brewed  by 
his  underlings.  That's  why  he  raised  so 
much  heck  with  them  that  they  tried  to 
make  him  historically  unpopular  and  un- 
successful. 

Actually  he  believed,  as  did  Cordell  Hull, 
ElLhu  Root,  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  that 
the  J53.  foreign  policy  should  be  as  simple. 
Just,  and  internationally  known  as  that  of 
every  historic  world  power  used  to  be. 

Also  If  we  Just  think  back  It  might  astonish 
us  to  realize  that  despite  what  enemies  of 
Dulles  called  his  "brinkmanship"  our  Nation 
handled  fewer  emergency  crises  than  we  do 
these  days. 
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I  do  wish  we  had  more  Federal  officials 
with  the  commonsense  and  courage  of  Arlelgh 
Burke  and  Admiral  Rlckover.  If  we  did  and 
they  spoke  up  when  they  felt  It  necessary, 
our  country  would  be  more  respected  around 
the  world,  even  by  Jack-ln-the-beanstalk 
giants  like  Castro  and  Sukarno. 


McNamara  Pats  Teeth  in  Civilian 
Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    MXW    JESSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  of  no  more  demanding  or 
sensitive  position  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment than  that  of  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  man  who  occupies  this  position  must 
of  necessity  make  decisions  on  weaponry 
and  military  organization  that  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  national  security  and  which, 
because  of  the  enormous  sums  involved, 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  the  na- 
tional economy  as  well.  Robert  McNa- 
mara has  been  shouldering  these  enor- 
mous responsibilities  for  more  than  2 
years.  It  has  l)een  artime  of  crisis  and 
ferment  with  grave  new  problems  aris- 
ing to  complicate  and  inflame  those  in- 
herited from  the  past.  Mr.  McNamara. 
as  have  all  his  predecessors,  carries  out 
his  duties  amid  storm  and  controversy 
and  p>erforce  h£is  often  been  made  the 
target  of  abuse,  the  like  of  which  would 
crush  or  drive  to  distraction  even  the 
most  extraordinary  ^of  men.  Therefore, 
I  am  pleased  to  place  before  you  an  edi- 
torial assessment  of  Mr.  McNamara 
written  by  Mr.  J.  Willard  Hoffman,  edi- 
tor of  the  Trentonian,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  in  the  city  of  Trenton.  The 
editorial,  which  appeared  In  the  May  20 
edition  of  that  newspaper,  is  as  follows: 
McNamasa  Puts  Txith  in  Civn.iAN  Control 
(By  J.  Willard  Hoffman) 
No  one  who  has  happened  upon  the  Wash- 
ington scene  in  many  years  has  evoked  as 
much  enthusiasm  In  this  corner  as  has  Rob- 
ert McNamara. 

He  Is  a  truly  big  man — plenty  big  enough 
to  be  an  outstanding  Secretary  of  Defense. 
He  Is  bigger  than  the  generals  and  admi- 
rals who  are  trying  to  cut  him  down  lo  their 
size. 

And  he  is  bigger  than  the  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  are  trying  to  make  him 
cater  to  their  own  selfish  vote-getting 
desires. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  have  ample 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  McNamara.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  everything  that  he 
Is  doing — and  for  which  he  Is  being  harassed 
by  Congress — Is  designed  to  save  money,  or 
at  least  to  make  sure  that  what  money  Is 
spent  on  defense  Is  spent  as  wisely  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  Is  attempting  to  make  unification  of 
the  Armed  Forces  fact  Instead  of  fiction, 
and  It  should  be  remembered  that  his  en- 
deavors along  that  line  contributed  In  large 
measure  to  his  TFX  decision,  which  has 
embroiled  him  In  a  lusty  debate  with  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

A  prime  example  of  Mr.  McNamara's  Ju- 
dicious   planning   is   the  fact  that  he   has 


lopped  913  billion  off  the  cost  of  the  6 -year 
plan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  missiles. 
Ttaere  are  many  others,  including  a  study  of 
the  future  M-ganlzatlon  of  the  Navy  which 
has  a  lot  of  admirals  walking  down  Uneasy 

Street. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  us  that  our 
military  organization  will  be  under  civilian 
control.  In  the  past,  this  has  been  accorded 
little  more  than  lipservlce,  except  In  the 
cases  of  a  couple  of  distinguished  Defense 
Secretaries.  Mr.  McNamara  obviously  con- 
strues "civilian  control"  to  mean  exactly 
what  It  says,  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
Is  In  control. 

By  no  means  do  we  mean  to  say  that  he 
can  do  no  wrong.  Neither  do  we  believe 
that  the  generals  and  admirals  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  disagree  with  him,  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  Is  their  business 
and  they  would  be  derelict  In  their  duty 
If  they  did  not  stand  by  their  own  con- 
victions. 

But  It  goes  much  further  than  that  In 
Mr.  McNamara's  case.  Some  people  are  out 
to  "get  him."  That's  why  the  "confilct  of 
Interests"  ball  has  been  tossed  at  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell  Gllpatrlc  on 
the  grounds  that  a  New  York  law  firm 
with  which  he  was  connected  received  $300,- 
000  In  legal  fees  from  General  Dynamics, 
the  firm  which  was  given  the  $6.5  billion 
contjact  to  buUd  the  TFX  fighter  plane. 
At  the  moment,  the  Issue  Is  vague,  to  say 
the  least.  But  It  has  been  seized  upon  by 
his  opponents  as  another  means  of  trying 
to  keep  Mr.  McNamara  on  the  hot  spot. 

Fortunately,  the  sniping  doesn't  bother 
the  Secretary.  He  continues  to  work  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American  people. 


Wool  Imports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1963     / 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  In  my  State  of 
Massachusetts  regarding  the  serious 
wool  import  problem.  This  concern, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  compounded  by  the  un- 
willingness of  this  administration  to 
move  effectively  despite  President  Ken- 
nedy's assertion  in  May  1961  that  It  was 
"time  for  action." 

Recently,  at  the  98th  armual  meeting 
of  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  which  called  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  limit  imports  as  it  has 
promised  to  do  so. 

The  resolution  confirms  the  increas- 
ingly dangerous  plight  of  the  wool  textile 
industry  and  places  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  resolu- 
tion to  my  colleagues: 
RxsoLtrriON  Unanimously    Adoptkd   at  thx 

98th   Annual   Meetino  or  the  National 

Association  or  Wool  Manutactukkes,  NeW 

York,  N.Y..  Mat  9,  1968 

Whereas  the  already  critical  Import  prob- 
lem of  the  wool  textile  and  apparel  Indus- 
tries grows  Increasingly  grave,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  relief  available  other  than  through 
action  of  our  Oovemment;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  promulgating  his  textile  program 


In  May  1961.  affirmed  that  It  was  then  "time 
for  action"  to  alleviate  this  problem:  and 

Whereas  In  Augvist  of  1962,  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  was  stated  officially  to 
encompass  limitation  of  wool-product  Im- 
ports to  prevent  market  disruption;   and 

Whereas  such  imports  are  now  substan- 
tially In  excess  of  the  level  at  which  our 
Government  has  announced  to  this  Industry 
and  the  world  that  they  will  be  held:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  at  Its  98th  annual 
meeting  held  In  New  York  City,  May  9,  1963, 
cognizant  and  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
concern  of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration for  the  plight  of  the  wool  textile  In- 
dustry, nonetheless  deplores  the  lack  thus 
far  of  definitive  action  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  the  Indxistry  and  Its  workers  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  unequivocally  enunci- 
ated by  our  Government,  and  does  hereby 
respectfully  urge  the  administration  prompt- 
ly to  make  \ise  of  the  resources  at  Its  com- 
mand to  provide  this  Industry  and  all  de- 
pendent upon  It  with  the  relief  promised 
and  to  which  they,  in  Jiistlce  and  In  the 
national  Interest,  are  entitled. 


Recognition  of  Dickin$on  College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PXNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  May  21. 1963 
GOODLINO.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 


April  25,  1963.  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  one  of  the  first  colleges  In 
America  to  receive  its  charter,  was  pre- 
sented a  certificate  and  bronze  marker 
designating  it  as  a  registered  national 
historic  landmark. 
"Old  West"— 

In  the  words  of  the  architectural  his-  • 
torian,  Talbot  Hamlin,  is — 
one  of  the  most  distinguished,  and  certainly 
the  most  subtly  designed  of  all  early  Ameri- 
can college  structures,  for  Its  distinction  \a 
founded  not  on  ornament  but  on  solid  quali- 
ties of  functional  planning,  good  proportion, 
and  excellent  materials  beautifully  used. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  historical 
building  that  Dickinson  has  received  this 
honor.  Following  are  the  remarks  and 
words  of  praise  given  by  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  the  special  convoca- 
tion held  at  the  college : 

RECOGNmoN  or  Dickinson  College 

THE  INVOCATION 

(By  Samuel  H.  Maglll) 

Eternal  God,  our  Father  In  Heaven,  we 
praise  Thee,  for  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  his- 
tory and  the  sovereign  Lord  of  us  all.  Thou 
has  required  much  from  vis,  for  Thou  art  a 
righteous  God,  but  we  have  not  nearly  mea- 
sured up  to  Thy  expectations.  Vorgive  us, 
we  pray,  and  strengthen  us  now. 

On  this  day  of  recollection  and  rededica- 
tlon,  we  thank  Thee  for  raising  up  those 
men  of  old  who  demonstrated  their  confi- 
dence In  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  their 
recognition  of  the  need  for  an  educated  and 
morally  sensitive  'citizenry  by  contributing 
of  their  treasure  to  the  constrvictlon  of  this 
hall  of  learning.  We  are  grateful,  too,  for 
preserving  It,  and  the  college,  through  times 
of  great  hardship  and  suffering  that  It  might 
come  to  stand  both  as  a  symbol  of  the  endur- 
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Inc  TmlUM  of  o\ir  herltaffe  and  a  Uvlnf  eh«l- 
lenc»  to  u>  to  continue  the  t»Mk  set  iMfore 
us. 

Onuit.  O  Loctt.  thmt  thoaa  wbo  would  par- 
ticipate In  the  reblrtli  o^  thla  college  might 
engage  In  their  task  with  the  same  courage. 
confldAnce.  and  vtadom  that  characterised 
John  Dlcklndon  and  Benjamin  Rush.  Raise 
up  In  our  day,  too,  men  and  women  wbo  will 
sc«  the  naad  as  dearly  and  respond  as  gen- 
erously ss  did  the  architect  of  this  building. 
Benjamin  I^trobe.  and  those  who  made  Its 
construction  posalble. 

PlnAlly.  we  InToke  Thy  blessing  upon  those 
fathered  here  today  May  they  b«  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  and  friends  of  this  seat 
of  llbenl  learning  We  offer  this  prayer  In 
the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord. 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen 

nmODUCTtON    of    OUISTS    ST     HOWAJU)    LANS 

auaEHiuJX,  RxsmEKT  or  thz  oolxxgb 

%mt  Rxtbkmoaix.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend 
a  word  of  welcome  to  the  guests,  friends  and 
family  at  Elcklnson  who  have  gathered  on 
this  occasion  ot  recognition  of  the  great 
heritage  of  tills  college. 

Today  we  remember  the  pe,Bt.  Someobe 
has  called  the  word  "remember"  the  most 
dynamic  word  In  human  speech.  This  Judg- 
ment Is  ba*ed  on  faith  In  the  power  of  retro- 
spactlTe  thought,  and  the  belief  that  one's 
herltag*  can  work  mightily  -  to  determine 
ons's  destiny. 

It  Is  In  *Jils  faith  that  we  Introduce  our 
speakers  on  this  significant  day 

I  now  prtsent  to  you  the  Honorable  Gsoacx 
A.  OooouMO,  our  Representative  to  the  Con- 
tnm  of  tte  United  States  Horticulturist, 
Tiinlmiiiiiiiii.  churchman,  as  well  as  sterling 
represent  tlTS  of  his  constituency.  Mr. 
Ooooi-iNO  Is  among  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  ixinglng  today's  recognition  to  our 
-Old  West.  • 

■  »»*A«»a  or  OONCaZSSMAN   GXORGC   A.   GOOOUMG 

Mr.  OocauMO.  On  August  SI.  1935.  thf 
Historic  Sites  Act  became  law.  Its  purpose 
was  to  deiignate  and  register  historic  land- 
marks posieaslng  exceptional  value  In  com- 
memoratirg  and  Illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Unite*!  States.  The  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  rests 
with  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment at  the  Interior. 

Carlisle  Is  rich  In  tradition.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  participated  In  similar  ceremonies  when 
the  Carlls'e  Indian  School,  now  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, w&i  designated  a  national  historic 
landmark 

Today  we  gather  on  a  similar  occasion  and 
I  am  happy  to  share  with  you  the  drama  and 
gUmour  as  w«  dedicate  "CMd  West "  as  a  na- 
tional hlsix>rlc  landmark. 

Pew  aoidemlc  institutions  share  the  his- 
torical arcestry.  or  have  been  so  deeply  In- 
Tolved  In  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation  fnm  earliest  times. 

When  :;>lcklnson  received  Its  charter  In 
1783.  there  were  but  11  other  chartered  col- 
leges In  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Dickinson's 
claim  to  g^reatness  and  its  signlfloance  as  a 
national  lilstorlc  landmark  can  be  measured 
only  part  ally  by  Its  age.  Unique  because  of 
the  mission  it  was  created  to  fulflll,  the  mis- 
sion of  IHcklnson  College  today  is  Just  as 
vital  and  urgent  as  It  was  180  years  ago  In 
1783.  Need  through  the  years  has  greatly 
expanded  rather  than  diminished. 

Our  Poinding  PatherB  were  men  of  vision, 
men  wltt  a  purpose  who  dared  to  be  differ- 
ent In  a  cause  to  which  they  were  dedicated. 
Do  we  today  display  that  same  devotion  when 
the  crowd  stands  against  lis?  Can  we  with 
the  brldgubxillder  of  old  say : 

"There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  was  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 


He,  too,  must  eroas  In  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  i  am  building  thU  bridge  for 
him  " 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Dickinson's  founder, 
was  a  bridge  builder.  He  saw  the  liberal  arts 
college  as  an  assentlal  part  of  a  program  of 
culture  reform  to  which  Americans  were 
committed  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Having  signed  that  document,  this 
college  was  Dr.  Rush's  attempt  to  apply  its 
principles  He  was  Interested  not  only  In 
government,  but  in  education,  medicine,  sci- 
ence, letters  and  social  reforms 

Shortly  after  Dickinson  had  been  granted 
Its  charter.  Dr.  Rush  wrote  an  article  enti- 
tled. "The  Mode  of  Education  Proper  In  a 
Republic. "  In  It  he  said,  "the  business  of 
education  has  acquired  a  new  complexion  by 
the  independence  of  our  country.  The  form 
of  government  we  have  assumed  has  created 
a  new  class  of  duties  of  every  American." 

These  duties  to  which  he  referred  were  the 
duties  of  responsible  citizenship  without 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
might  have  been  Just  an  expression  of  noble 
Meals.  Procn  Dickinson's  halls.  Rush  de- 
clared, "rays  of  knowledge"  would  issue 
which  "shall  finally  reform  our  Constitution 
and  laws  and  humanize  even  the  half -civil- 
ized of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." What  would  be  hU  coxinsel  were  he 
here  today? 

Our  primitive  frontiers  have  gone,-  but 
Old  West  proudly  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
the  tremendous  Influence  education  has 
played  in  the  development  of  our  free  society 
and  our  free  Institutions  But.  as  this  dedi- 
cation today  summons  us  to  the  greatness  of 
our  past,  we  dare  not  for  a  moment  forget 
that  our  Nation  today  even  more  urgently 
needs  the  same  quality  of  devoted  dedication 
to  the  principles  upon  which  Dickinson  was 
founded  and  which  Dickinson  has.  thi-ough- 
out  these  Intervening  years,  attempted  to 
maintain. 

Dickinson  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  outstand- 
ing small  colleges.  This  is  attested  to  by  Its 
long  list  of  distinguished  alumni. 

Old  West,  as  a  national  historic  land- 
mark, must  always  serve  .is  an  Inspiration  to 
our  people. 

The  following  Inscription  appears  on  the 
Archives  Building  in  Washington  and  I  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  in  today's  ceremonies : 
"The  heritage  of  the  past  is  the  seed  that 
brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future" 
Dickinson  College  Is  well  equipped  to  help 
make  that  harvest  a  bountiful  one. 

I  congratulate  you  and  trust  Dickinson 
may  continue  to  render  dedicated  service  for 
another  180  years. 

Mr.  RuBKNOALL.  It  is  a  special  privilege  to 
present  to  you  Dr  Whitfield  J  Bell.  Jr., 
scholar,  teacher  and  writer:  a  Dlcklnsonlan 
who  not  only  had  a  spectacular  career  as 
an  undergraduate  on  this  campus  having 
earned  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  as  well  as 
having  served  as  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Dlcklnsonlan,  bat  one  who  will  always  be 
known  as  one  of  the  great  teachers  in  Dick- 
inson's long  history.  A  member  of  Dickin- 
son's faculty  for  13  years,  his  appointment 
to  the  Boyd  Lee  Spahr  Chair  of  American 
History  In  1060  marked  him  as  the  yoiuigest 
person  ever  to  hold  an  endowed  chair  at 
the  college. 

Happily  for  his  college,  hts  present  schol- 
arly work  with  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  keeps  him  In  the  neighborhood  of 
alma  mater  so  that  we  can  call  on  him  from 
time  to  time  to  enrich  our  work. 

OLD  wmrr — Dickinson  college 
(By  Whitfield  J  Bell,  Jr.) 

Mr.  Bell.  Most  Dlcklnsonlans  during  the 
past  50  or  76  years,  I  suppose,  have  thought 
of  Old  West  as  a  historic  building.  The  col- 
lege catalogs,  'handouts,  and  official  history 
have  all  exclaimed  Ln  varying  terms  of  ex- 
travagance on  its  priority — "the  oldest  col- 


lege bulldlag  west  of  the  Susquehanna" — its 
beauty,  and  the  unique  events  that  have  oc- 
curred In  it.  In  comparisons  with  big- 
ger, richer,  more  famous  Institutions,  Dlck- 
lnsonlans could  reflect  that  their  enterprise 
was  like  Mark  Hopkins' — a  boy  and  a  teacher 
on  a  log:  but  a  log  with  a  fanlight  doorway. 
So,  while  they  are  not  Insensitive  to  the  for- 
mal designation  of  this  structure  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  as  a  historic  building, 
Dlcklnsonlans  may  be  excused  for  feeling 
that  this  Is  only  the  recognition  of  some- 
thing they  have  always  known. 

They  are  not  entirely  without  reasons  for 
this  conviction.  After  all.  Interesting  peo- 
ple have  lived  and  worked  In  West  College. 
That  undisciplined  child  of  enlightenment, 
Thomas  Cooper,  taught  chemistry  In  one  pf 
the  apartments  ot  the  West  College — taught 
It  with  such  single-minded  attention  and 
success  that  he  even  had  the  students  in  for 
experiments  on  Sunday  mornings,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  godly  President  Atwater. 
Moncure  Conway  lived  In  room  47  In  his 
senior  year.  1848-49.  The  world  knew  him  as 
a  persuasive  and  Influential  exponent  of  lib- 
eral religion,  a  sound  historian,  and  an  early 
advocate  of  world  peace,  and  Dickinson 
should  honor  him  for  these  achievements; 
but  it  Is  his  fate  to  be  remembered  here  for- 
ever as  the  man  who  had  Prealdent  Peck  con- 
fined In  an  Insane  asylum.  (A  modem  col- 
lege president,  after  a  day  with  his  faculty  or 
the  Interfratemlty  counclK  might  wonder 
whether  Peck  found  the  company  so  very 
different  )  And  James  Buchanan,  pride  of 
the  Union  Philosophical  Society  and  later 
President  ot  the  United  States,  hved  in  room 
S4  (according  to  a  plaque — cast  Iron,  not 
bronze — that  used  to  hang  In  the  east  base- 
ment entrance  to  West) .  the  room  that  Is 
now  Mr  Shuman's  office 

If  Old  Buck's  (I  am  quoting,  not  being  fa- 
miliar)— If  Old  Buck's  presidential  style  was 
not  the  one  that  appears  now  to  be  generally 
approved,  it  ought  at  least  be  said  In  ex- 
planation ot  his  Inclination  to  compromise 
that  James  Buchanan  Vas  a  Pennsylvania 
politician  of  the  early  10th  century,  and  only 
an  adept  at  compromise  and  evasion  could 
manage  a  state  and  party  composed  of  as 
many  Irreconcilable  and  competing  Interests 
as  Pennsylvania  and  Its  democracy — the  old 
agriculture  versus  a  rising  Industry;  the 
Philadelphia  bankers  versus  the  debtors  of 
the  West;  the  farmers  versus  the  canal — 
and  railroad  builders;  the  Germans  versus 
the  Soots-Irlsh.  Politician  or  rtateeman,  a 
great  President  or  weak,  the  occupant  of 
room  34  has  a  place  In  Dlcklnsonlan  history. 
Though  often  told,  the  story  may  be  worth 
telling  again. 

1.  Buchanan,  U.  P,  appointment  of  the 
valedictorian. 

a.  Mediation  after  Jacob  Rheem's  funeral. 

3.  His  rejection  of  the  "James  Buchanan 
professorship." 

Some  of  the  events  that  happened  in  West 
College  are  no  less  worthy  of  notice  and  re- 
membrance than  the  occupants  I  pass  over 
all  the  student  high  Jinks:  the  theft  from 
Union  Philosophlcal's  rooms  of  their  secret 
ritual  and  regalia  by  members  of  Belles  Let- 
tree,  an  abstraction  once  known  from  West 
to  College  Streets  as  "the  great  outrage";  the 
occasions  on  cold  nights  when  students 
climbed  Into  the  cupola,  turned  the  bell 
upside  down,  filled  it  with  water  and  held 
It  so  until  the  water  froze — so  that  the  8 
o'clock  chapel  would  not  ring  next  morning; 
and  more  recent  episodes  when  bicycles  and 
banners  have  been  hung  on  the  mermaid's 
tall  and  the  creature  herself  has  disappeared 
for  short  vacations.  On  an  academic  occa- 
sion like  this,  I  should  speak  of  more  sig- 
nificant events  in  West  College;  and  so  men- 
Uon  the  McCIlntock  Riot. 

Even  now,  after  more  than  a  century,  the 
facts  are  not  clear,  BulBoe  It  to  say  that 
on  June  2,   1847.  three  runaway  slaves  be- 
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longing  to  a  Colonel  Kennedy,  o*  Hagers- 
town,  Md..  were  apprehended  in  Carlisle  and 
carried  Into  court,  where  their  master  proved 
his  ownership.  Dr.  John  McOHntock,  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Joined  the  sweUtog  crowd  In 
the  courtroom;  and  lor  soqmj  reason  both 
the  Judge  and  the  crowd  got  the  knpreaslon 
that  he  was  In  active  sympathy  with  the 
Negroes"  cause.  When  Colonel  Kennedy  and 
his  slaves  came  out  of  the  oourthanse.  the 
crowd  surged  forward,  separated  the  slaves 
from  their  owner,  and  oarrted  them  away. 
When  It  was  aU  over.  ti»e  Megroes  were  no- 
where to  be  found  and  Kennedy  was  lying 
mortally  wounded  in  a  pool  at  his  own  blood 
in  Market  House  Alley.  McCUnteck  and  18 
free  Negroes  were  Indicted. 

The  Indictment  of  a  cleagyman  and  pro- 
feesor  for  riot,  conspiracy,  and  murder  would 
be    a    sensation    under    any    olrcunwtances. 
What  made  It  worse  at  Dickinson  was  that 
half  the  student  body  came  from  slave  States. 
The  southerners  assembled  In  the  chapel  In 
West    College,    signed    a    statement    angrily 
declaring  they  would  never  attend  a  coUege 
which  allowed  an  aboUttonlK  on  Its  faculty, 
and  called  on  McCIlntock  for  an  explanation 
and  apology,    he  came,  told  tl»em  what  had 
happened,    and    left     without    arguing     or 
appealing.     The  BOutheri>ers  stayed..     Mean- 
while, of  course,  the  trustees  learned  about 
the  riot,  which   the  newspapers   now   caUed 
after  Its  most  prominent  participant.    Aboli- 
tionism was  a  hot  issue  In  184fl,  and  anyone 
who  seemed  to  give  It  aid  and  oomfort  was, 
of  course,  "controversial."    To  a  meeting  of 
the  board  a  month  after  tke  rtot--and  before 
McCUntock's   trial— President  Knory  stated 
the  college's  attitude:  "The  duty  of  profes- 
Bors.  he  declared,  is  to  teach  their  subjects, 
not  to  be  partisans  or  jjropagandlsU  of  any 
peculiar  creed  in  politics  or  religion.  •   •    • 
We  would  not  seek  the  discussion  of  vexed 
questions,  whether  In  pollUos,  morals,  or  reU- 
glon,  but  If  they  come  up  naturaUy  and  prop- 
erly we  would  not,  as  honest  men  and  faith - 
f\il  teachers,  withhold  the  Irank  statemenU 
of  our  opinions." 

The  board  endorsed  this  principle,  and  left 
McCIlntock  alone.  College  Uustees  have  not 
always  been  so  wise  and  generous,  and  It 
should  be  a  matter  for  some  prtde  here  that 
West  CoUege  was  the  scene  of  this  victory  of 
reasonableness. 

But  It  U  not  only  for  rsasons  of  biography 
and  history  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  designated  West  College  a  historic 
buUdlng.     The  structure  has  Importance  as 
an  architectural  monument.    It  U  still  singu- 
larly satisfying,  "chaste,  elegant  and  Impos- 
ing "  In  the  words  of  President  Morgan;   a 
striking  contrast  to  the  xmadomed  plainness 
of  ^t  College  and  the  ugly,  graceless,  pre- 
tentious   20th    century     copies     that    have 
arisen  tc  the  west  and  southwest  of  it.    The 
story  of  the  origins  of  West  College  as  a  build- 
ing U  moving  and  thrilling.     Having  decided 
to  move  from  the  shabby  brick  buUdlng  in 
Uberty  Alley  where  classes  had  been  taught 
since  1784,  the  trustees  laid  the  cornerstone 
of   a   commodious   "college   house"   In    1799. 
The  building  was  Just  completed  when  it  was 
totally  destroyed   by  fire   In   February   1803. 
Most  of  the  trustees  were  dlsoouraged.  and 
President  Nlsbet.  to  whom  they  owed  several 
years'  salary,  took  a  bitter  satisfaction  from 
the  disaster:     "But  It  coiild  not  stand,  a4  It 
was  founded  In  fraud  and  knavery."    Colonel 
John  Montgomery  and  a  few  others,  however, 
were  undismayed.    They  opened  sabscrlptlon 
books— Thomas   Jefferson,    Aaron   Burr,   and 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  were  contribu- 
tors— and   began   a   new   building.     At   thU 
Juncture      Judge     Hugh      Brackenrldge,     a 
trustee,  holding  cotirt  at  Ikston.  heard  that 
Benjamin  H.  Latrobe.  the  ablest  architect  in 
the  United  States,  was  about  to  leave  Phila- 
delphia for  Washington,  where  he  was  archi- 
tect   in    charge     of    the    pubUo    buUdlngs. 
Mounting  his  horse  and.  as  he  reported,  rid- 


ing "with  the  speed  of  an  express."  Bracken- 
rldge pounded  his  way  to  Philadelphia  In  a 
single  day,  Uid  Dickenson's  case  before  the 
great  man.  and  within  a  week  had  drawings 
fcM-  a  new  ccrflege  building.  Latrobe's  gift 
was  of  Incomparable  worth,  as  anyoae  can 
see  who  more  than  glances  at  the  buUdlng. 

It  was  alow  in  being  wwnpleted;  but  In  1806 
was  ready  for  classes.  The  flnlsked  apart- 
ments were  on  the  south  side,  where,  as  a 
local  newspaper  cheerfvUly  observed,  they 
woiUd  be  comfortable  with  but  IHtie  aid 
from  artificial  warmth  on  all  but  the  coldest 
days  of  winter.  In  the  ensuing  century  and  a 
half  the  uses  of  the  building  have  varied- 
faculty  members  Uved  In  It,  Uterary  societies 
had  their  lllwrarles  and  meeting  rooms  there, 
dining  rooms  and  kitchens  were  in  the  base- 
ment, and  it  contained  dormitory  rooms 
untU  1927.  Most  of  the  space  now  absorbed 
by  the  oOlces  of  administration  was  once 
devoted  to  the  biislness  of  educaUon. 

It  used  to  be  generally  believed  that  In  lU 
construction  West  College  had  somehow  got 
turned  around.     The  hall  system,  the  door- 
ways that  were  on  the  north  side,  the  Incon- 
venience of  the  broad  fanlight  doorway  as  an 
entrance,  all  stiggested  that  the  north  laoade 
should  have  faced  High  Street.     Needless  to 
say.  this  belief  fathered  some  wry  speeula- 
tlons  and  might  have  provided  the  text  for 
a   sermon.     For    coUeges   do   sometimes    get 
tiuTied   around — not   necessarUy    phyfelcaUy, 
of  course — and  face  In  other  ways  than  their 
founders  or  the  NaUon  might  have  wished. 
Arrogant    laymen.    Irresponsible    poUtlclans, 
narrow-minded  cbxirchmen,  cynical  faculties, 
have    the    power    to    turn    colleges    around. 
Colleges  have  certainly  been  turned  around 
when   football   coaches  or   pubUc   relaUons 
men  or  business  managers  become  saore  Im- 
portant  than   deans,   and   deans  more   Im- 
portant   than   professors.    They   are   faolag 
the  wrong  way  when  the  fanlight  is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  log  with  Its  teacher  and 
student.     In  short,  they  are  facing  the  wroag 
way  when  anything  but  teaching  and  learm- 
Ing  come  first.    And  once  a  college  has  been 
turned  the  wrong  way  aroxxnd.  It  ta  t^e  labor 
of  a  dozen  HerciUes  to  get  It  facing  ri^t 
again;    and    aU    that   pmshing   and   turning 
probably   weakens  the  foundations   perma- 
nently. 

But  to  return  to  West  CoUege — the  truth, 
as  we  now  certainly  know.  Is  that  U,  stands 
as  Latrobe  meant  It  to.     Architecturally.  It 
never  turned  around.     Though  more  subtly 
than  many  old  ooUege  buUdings,  It  fases  the 
town,  as  most  colleges  of  Its  period  did.    The 
buildings  of   the  "Brick  Row"   at  Yale,  for 
example,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  so 
many  phalanxes  of  Ught  and  truth,  proiidly 
facing  out:  so  do  the  "<dd  Mains"  of  a  eeore 
of  hUltop  colleges  In  this  State  and  the  older 
Middle  West.     I  do  not  want  to  labor  the 
point,    or    see    significance    wh»e    there    Is 
none;    but    I    think    that    the    position    o< 
American  college  buildings  Is  symbolic  of  an 
age  and  attitude.     There   was  a  time — the 
founding    of    West    CoUege    belongs   to    it — 
when  the  doors  and  windows  of  American 
colleges  opened  on  the  town,  and  the  town's 
paths  led  through  the  college  yards;  a  time 
when  learning  and  democracy  were  regarded 
as  supports  each  of  the  other  and  men  of 
profound  scholarship — John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson.     James     Madison,    John    Quinsy 
Adams — held    the    highest    offices    of    state. 
Things  changed   about  mldcentury.     KgaU- 
tarlanlsm  with   Its   svusplclon  of   exceUence, 
ostentatious  wealth,  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  Buropean  past,  unrurenese  about 
the  American  tradlUon  produced  an  aliena- 
tion of  colleges  from  the  community  and  of 
the  community  from  Its  centers  of  learning. 
OoUege   architecture  reflected   this.     Quad- 
rangles were  ImUt,  as  oc^leges  turned  their 
backs  to  the  towns,  looking  In  upon  them- 
selves.    Nowhere  was  the  shift  more  appar- 
ent than  at  New  Haven,  where  the  Brtck 


Row  was  razed  to  make  way  for  the  great 
quad  where  the  freshmen  now  UTe;  and  the 
residential  colleges  Yale  btillt  in  the  1920'8 
and  1930'B  carried  this  trend  to  a  peak. 

For  many  years  coUege  pl«Lnners  have 
favored  this  style,  for  it  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it;  but  If  It  keeps  the  students  to- 
gether. It  also  pretty  effectively  keeps  them 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  conununlty.  It  la 
encouraging  to  note  there  are  many  signs 
that  the  period  of  withdrawal  Is  oomlng  to 
an  end,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  the 
growing  Integration  of  learning  with  democ- 
racy reflected  In  coUeglate  architecture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  of  Weet  CoUege  one  can 
say  that  it  has  stood,  as  it  wiU  probahly  con- 
tinue to  stand,  through  many  changes  of 
style  and  tone.  It  Is  a  historic  buUding  If 
only  because  it  has  survived  so  lonp.  but. 
thank  God.  It  U  not  a  shrine — It  Is  stlU  In 
daUy  use.  stUl  used  dfdly  foe  purposes  like 
those  for  which  It  was  buUt.  It  U  not 
simply  a  mute  witness  to  what  has  gone 
before,  but  a  place  where  things  are  done 
and  plans  made;  and  the  highest  honor  you 
can  pay  It,  I  submit,  Is  to  go  on  using  It  with 
inteUigence  and  respect.  Keep  Old  West  that 
way — a  place  where  today  and  every  day  for 
years  to  come,  the  students  and  faculty 
of  tM«  coUege  demonstrate  by  their  work 
that  learning  and  wisdom,  no  less  than 
righteovisness — that  learning  and  wisdom, 
which  are  righteousness — shsUl  exalt  the 
nations. 


REMAHKS  BT  DANIZL  B.  BEARD,  ASSISTANT  DttEC- 
TOR.  NATIONAL  PAKK  SXBVICX  ON  FEXSKNTA- 
TIOH  or  KtatSTOXD  HATIONAL  HISTORIC 
LANDMARK  DESIGNATION  TO  "OLD  WEST," 
DICKINSON  COLLEGE,  CARLIBLZ,  PA..  APRIL   ISSS 

Mr.  Beard.  It  Ib  an  honor  for  me  to  rep- 
resent the  National  Park  Service  oC  the  U3. 
Department  ot  the  Interior  upon  this  Im- 
portant occasion  In  the  history  of  Dickinson 
CoUege. 

The  movement  tar  pubUc  agencies  to 
preserve  historical  properties  In  this  country 
began  about  1860  when  the  State  of  New 
York  acquired  Hasbrouck  House  which  was 
Washington's  headquarters  at  Newt>urgh. 
Since  that  time.  State  and  local  historical 
societies,  Interested  Individuals,  patriotic 
groups,  ClvU  War  veterans  and  others, 
spurred  public  bodies  Into  action  on  his- 
torical preeervaUon.  In  1006.  the  AnUquiUes 
Act  was  signed,  bringing  the  Federal  Ooymti-  - 
ment  strongly  Into  the  movement. 

It  was  not  until  198£.  however,  that  a 
unified  directive  was  glven^  to  one  pubUc 
agency,  the  National  Park  Service,  to  seek  out 
our  most  Ur^xirtant  historic  sites,  evaliiate 
them  and  take  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
serve them.  This  was  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
which  stated:  "That  It  is  hereby  declared  i 
that  It  Is  a  national  poUcy  to  preserve  for 
pubUc  tise  historic  sites,  buUdlngs.  and  ob- 
jects of  natkMial  significance  for  the  Insplra- 
Uon  and  benefit  of  the  people  erf  the  United 
States." 

This  action  brought  two  related  activities 
Into  being:  the  National  Survey  of  Historic 
Sites  and  BuUdings,  and  the  Historic  Ameri- 
can BuUdings  Survey.  Thus,  Uncle  Sam  be- 
gan to  systematicaUy  study,  evaluate,  and 
sort  out  his  historic  heritage.  Except  for 
the  period  around  World  War  II,  the  work 
has  continued  ever  since  wltli  exo^ent 
resulU. 

The  Registry  of  National  Historic  Land- 
marks Is  an  outgrowth  erf  the  national  sur- 
vey. Sites  selcctM  through  the  txuyej 
studies,  recommended  by  the  advisory  board, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  having  exoeptlonal  value  In  UluB- 
tratlng  and  commemorating  the  history  of 
the  United  Stetes  are  eligible  for  the  Regis- 
try of  National  Historic  Landmarks.  The 
registry  Is  the  means  through  which  the 
Federal  Government  reoognlees  sites  of  na- 
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tional  lmp<»lAnee  IrrespeetlT*  of  ownership. 
8uct»  «lt«8  ar«  not  unlU  of  th«  Natlon&l  Park 
System.  The  registry  Identifies  these  Im- 
portant segments  of  American  heritage  and 
brings  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  owner,  if  he  wishes,  may  re- 
ceive free  of  cost  a  certificate  and  plaque 
from  the  National  Park  Serrlc*  designating 
the  historic  property  as  a  national  land- 
mark. This  regUtry.  we  feel,  provides  en- 
coxiragement  to  a  number  of  organizations 
and  Individuals  to  preserve  the  Nation's  his- 
toric and  archeoJoglcal  properUes.  "Old 
West"  Is  well  qualified  for  siich  a  desig- 
nation. 

The  origin  of  Dickinson  College  goes  back 
to  the  very  roote  of  our  Independence  as  a 
MMion,  Uis  Institution  having  been  inoorpo- 
ndsd  by  Pennsylvania  In  September  1783. 
With  the  granting  of  the  charter,  the  trus- 
tees of  the  school  held  their  first  meeting  at 
the  Phllalelphla  home  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. John  Dickinson,  president  of  the  Su- 
preme executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
U  from  this  Ulustrlous  patriot,  the  "Pen- 
man at  the  Revolution,"  that  the  new  insti- 
tution took  its  name.  Another  trustee  was 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who,  first  and  foremost. 
Is  reoognJaed  as  the  founder  ot  the  college. 

At  the  !-equest  at  a  comn^ttee  charged  with 
obtalnlnf  plans  for  a  new  building,  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenrldge.  Justice  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court  and  a  noted  satiric 
author  of  the  time,  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
approach<9d  the  architect.  Benjamin  H.  La- 
trobe.  ex-^lainlng  to  him  the  natiire  c€  the 
town,  the  college  site,  and  the  probahle  fvmds 
available  for  the  new  construction.  Latrobe 
aoesptsd  the  oocnmlsslon  and  In  the  middle 
of  May  1  )03  preliminary  drawings  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  architect,  accompanied  by  a 
lone  Istter  explaining  the  prljiclples  and 
purpose  of  his  design  for  the  building  The 
prellmlniu^  plan,  two  drawlngitf  at  which 
B\irv1ve  In  the  ooUeotlon  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, was  followed  by  the  working  drawtnga. 
now  lost.  Karly  In  1804  work  on  the  building 
was  weL  underway,  but  a«  contributions 
lagged,  lO  did  the  construction.  Although 
some  oC  ;tM  rooms  were  finished  In  1806,  not 
until  lSn-3a  was  West  College,  as  it  was 
called,  ready  for  full  occupancy. 

"Old  \/ests"  the  original  building  ot  Dick- 
inson Ccllege,  has  been  described  as  "one  at 
the  DQOst  distinguished,  and  certainly  the 
most  subtly  designed,  of  all  early  American 
college  structures,  for  Its  distinction  Is 
founded  not  on  ornament  but  on  solid  quali- 
ties of  ^ulctlonal  planning,  good  proportion, 
and  excellent  materials  beautllully  used." 

In  ad<Utlon  to  Its  architectural  distinction, 
"Old  West"  Is  a  notable  examf>le  of  the  strug- 
gle to  provide  higher  education  for  the  youth 
of  the  Republic  In  the  generation  after  in- 
dependence. Of  this  aspect  of  "Old  West's" 
significance  It  has  been  written :  "Perhaps  no 
other  building  today  can  lay  better  claim  to 
representing  the  courageous  purpose  of  the 
men  who  committed  themselves,  in  aptte  of 
grsat  difficulties,  to  providing  worthy  edu- 
cational institutions.  In  America." 

With  the  presentation  of  this  plaque  and 
this  ceitlflcate  signed  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall,  'Old  West"  U 
now  recognized  as  a  registered  national  his- 
toric landmark  because  this  distinguished 
building,  still  in  use,  has  been  classified  as 
of  exceptional  value  as  commemorating  and 
illiistrating  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

EKMAaXS    MADE   BT    lO.    MASLANO    AT    rOUMOISS 
DAT   AT  DICKIK80K 

Mr  IiIasland.  On  behalf  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, I  accept  this  certificate  with  deep  ap- 
precUtion  at  Its  significance.  I  am  sure  that 
nations  1  recogniUon  of  the  Jewel  that  Is  ours 
will  stimulate  an  already  limitless  pride; 
cement  our  determination  to  preserve  it  in- 
violate, and  Instill  in  generations  to  oome  a 
rsganl  for  the  cotu^ge  and  convictions  of 
our  P^Hjadlng  Fathers. 


Mr.  Beard,  we  do  Indeed  appreciate  your 
representing  ths  Park  Servloe  bars  today. 
We  ask  you  to  convey  mxx  greetings  and  our 
appreciation  to  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior 
and  the  Director  of  the  Park  Serrloe. 


A  Tune  for  Sortuf  OarteUet  Ovt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUFORNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  21,  19t3 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  resnarlu  In  the 
Record,  I  Incliide  the  following  article 
from  the  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.: 
Mam  amo  ths  Thus — A  Timx  roa  Sorting 

i-VXS    OXTT 


(B7»lcSevareld) 

This.  I'm  afraid,  is  a  short-range  arrow 
aimed  only  in  the  general  direction  of  a 
long-range  target. 

It  la  part  of  the  unsorted  impedimenta 
left  over  from  recent  travels.  No  one  can 
visit  modem  Greece  without  revisiting  an- 
cient Greece  through  its  written  classics,  and 
no  one  can  do  that  without  looking,  of  a 
sudden,  at  his  own  society  with  dlfierent.  if 
not  wiser,  eyes. 

It  Is  an  absurdly  long  Jump  from  the  gold- 
en age  of  Perlclean  Qreece  and  the  reasons 
for  iU  failure  In  the  end.  to  the  New  Frontier 
ot  John  F  Kennedy  and  the  reasons  for 
its  failure  in  the  beginning.  If  there  is  any 
connection.  It  is  to  be  foxmd  only  in  general 
thoughts  about  the  social  biology  of  nations. 

The  thought  here  U  that  the  United  States 
has  reached  middle  age  as  a  nation,  knows 
this  In  Its  bones  but  not  explicitly  In  its 
mind  and  therefore  does  not  refiect  It  In  its 
speech,  including  ths  programs  of  political 
leaders. 

The  familiar  explanation  for  his  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  climb  the  steep  passes  of 
the  New  Frontier  is  not  enough — the  simple 
argimient  that  Oongrees  balks  and  that  it 
balks  because  the  mood  of  the  country,  which 
the  Congress  and  election  statistics  accurate- 
ly rvflect,  favors  no  great  exertions  The  ar- 
gument adds  that  the  American  people  have 
always  behaved  this  way.  between  wars  and 
between  depressions. 

They  have,  but  to  be  content  with  this 
explanation  is  to  explain  modern  America 
only  In  terms  of  the  short-range  cycle  of 
years  and  decades.  Yet  a  case  can  be  made 
for  the  proposition  that  a  long-range  cycle 
of  generations  and  centuries  is  also  at  work, 
that  the  evidence  for  It  is  now  abundant 
and  can  explain  even  such  transient  phe- 
nomena as  the  fate  of  the  New  Frontier. 

TOtJTH    KNOWS 

All  previous  American  generations  have 
considered  their  country  as  synonymous  not 
only  with  perpetual  motion  but  with  per- 
petual youth.  The  youth  of  today,  even 
more  than  their  elders,  know  better,  even 
If  they  can't  express  it.  They  know  that 
quanUtles  have  little  to  do  with  qualities, 
that  our  traditional  slogan  of  "bigger  and 
better"  is  a  non  sequitur 

The  essence  of  middle  age  for  a  person 
Is  that  he  knows  he  must  begin  to  live 
within  his  means,  physical,  financial,  and 
spiritual.  It  is  the  same  for  a  toclety.  At 
middle  age  a  person  stmggles  to  realize  his 
final  personality  and  a  society  struggles  to 
give  form,  not  merely  dimensions,  to  its  life. 

ThU  has  little,  if  anything  to  do  with 
conservatism  or  liberalism     It  has  to  do  with 


reason,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  revered, 
and  a  concept  of  the  good  life  which  they 
Institutionalised. 

aXASON'S    8X7BOTTKD    PKOTBST 

Today,  in  America,  reason  is  crying  many 
halts.  If  only  sotto  voce.  In  the  most  obvi- 
ous, measurable  realm  of  natural  resources. 
It  cries  halt  to  the  depletion  of  water  levels 
in  the  name  of  more  and  more  factories.  It 
cries  halt  to  the  indiscriminate  spreading 
of  pesticides,  in  the  name  of  shinier  red 
apples.  It  cries  halt  to  the  vast  use  of 
barbltxuntas  and  tension  relievers  in  the 
name  of  momentary  nirvana.  It  cries  halt 
to  engulfment  of  us  all  by  more  and  nvore 
news  when  we  can  hardly  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  present  news.  Its  gathering  Instinct 
is  to  cry  halt  to  free  Immigration  if  this  Is 
to  mean  the  compounding  of  tragedy.  Har- 
lem upon  Harlenos.  It  would  like  to  cry 
halt  to  the  piling  of  weapon  upon  weapon 
to  kill  enemies  10  times  over;  to  the  fan- 
tastic spending  for  outer  space  when  the 
problem  lies  in  inner  man  and  on  terra  flrma. 
Reason  says  that  we  are  overextended  In 
foreign  places,  not  in  terms  of  our  money 
but  in  terms  of  our  comprehension,  and 
our  attention  span;  reason  tells  us  our  moral 
obligation  to  help  others  cannot  extend  be- 
yond our  practical  capacity  to  do  so.  Reason 
would  cry  halt  to  further  Increases  In  our 
population. 

It  tells  us  that  more  and  more  super- 
highways, bridges,  and  parking  garages  in 
the  already  dense  megalopolis  Is  a  self- 
defeating  process:  for  the  automobile,  thus 
encouraged  to  proliferate,  always  saturates 
the  temporary  margin  at  space. 

Reason  says  the  50-mlle  hike  is  ailly. 

The  trouble  with  America  Is  not  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  Its  trouble  Is  merely  that 
It  has  grown  up.  reached  maturity,  and.  like 
the  ex-athlete  of  middle  age.  is  feeling  be- 
wildered and  anno3red. 

America  knows,  in  Its  subconscious  at  least, 
that  more  bursts  of  "vlgah"  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce nothing  more  positive  than  a  heart 
attack.  It  knows  that  what  it  really  wanu 
to  do,  what  it  really  must  do.  is  to  slow  down 
and  sort  Itself  out.  Tor  300  years  It  has  been 
told  what  It  was  going  to  become.  Now  It 
wants  to  know  what  it  is. 


Michifan's  Lefislatore  and  Governor  Co- 
operate To  Steer  State  Back  Onto  Road 
of  Fiscal  Soandnesi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    lilCBlOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Michigan  are  witnessing  an 
encouraging  change  In  climate  in  their 
State. 

A  spirit  of  optimism  has  replaced 
gloom  and  hopelessness  which  has  pre- 
vailed after  many  jrears  of  controversy 
over  the  political  philosophy  of  a  Iwssed 
Democrat  administration  and  a  Republi- 
can legislature. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  Is  now  In 
interim  recess  and  what  hatf  been  ac- 
complished through  cooperation  between 
this  legislature  and  Gov.  George  Romney 
has  amazed  the  skeptics. 

Publisher  Joseph  Grim,  of  the  Farwell 
News,  reviews  the  situation  in  an  edi- 


torial in  the  current  Issue  of  his  news- 
paper. 

The  editorial  follows: 
LccisLA'ruBc  Shows  Its  Usosl  Iwkpxndencx 
The  Michigan  Legislature,  now  in  interim 
recess,  has  been  praised  by  Just  about  all 
hands,  except  the  Democrata,  for  a  Job  well 
done.  Unless  you  deliberately  blind  your- 
self to  the  facts,  you  have  to  adnalt  that  the 
1963  session  was  somethlag  anusual.  Much 
more  was  accomplished  thaa  evea  the  most 
optimistic  expected  when  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  January  saw  the  twq  houses  of  the 
legislature  called  to  order  for  the  ld63  session. 
Almost  the  first  thing  they  hecu-d  was  the 
Governor's  message,  which  asked  for  a  "short, 
action-packed  session,  to  care  for  the  Im- 
mediate needs  of  State  governsifiDt  and  ap- 
propriating the  necessary  mocvey  for  the 
operation  of  the  departmenU  and  services 
of  government  " 

The  political  sages  wagged  tttsir  heads  In 
disbelief,  from  long  cxperlease  they  had 
learned  that  there  is  no  way  to  hurry  a  leg- 
islator in  the  performance  of  his  lawmaking 
duties.  The  more  pressure  tkat  was  applied 
the  less  haste  there  was  to  complete  the  Job. 
To  top  it  all  off.  Gov.  George  Romney,  the 
falr-halred  hero  of  a  lot  of  people,  was  no 
such  Idol  of  the  leglslatvu-e.  It  was  almost 
an  even  bet  that  be  would  get  little  more 
cooperation  than  had  his  predecessor,  who's 
batting  average  was  almost  a  minus  zero. 
It  was  an  entirely  new  crew  and  no  time  to 
train  for  their  Job. 

There  was  Utle  disagreement  wHh  the  Gov- 
ernor's idea  for  a  short  session,  and  then  to 
come  back  In  the  fall  to  struggle  with  fiscal 
reform.  Some  of  the  older  hands  shook  their 
heads  in  disbelief  when  they  saw  the  size 
of  the  "grist"  that  the  Governor  and  others 
toesed  Into  the  legUlatlve  h<^per. 

That  they  accomplished  a  near  miracle  Is 
not  due  to  any  one  factor  Governor  Rom- 
ney succeeded  In  getting  better  cooperation 
than  he  could  have  reasonably  eapected.  He 
found  out  that  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  as  sincere  as  he  was,  about  get- 
ting Michigan  back  on  the  road  to  fiscal 
soundness  and  bettor  Job  and  business 
climate. 

Governor  Romney  ta  no  safe-acleman,  he 
never  said  he  was  one,  but  he  did  what  few 
governors  before  him  liave  done,  he  took 
off  his  coat  (Uterally)  and  went  to  work.  It 
can  be  truthfully  said  that  there  was  no 
harder  working  employee  of  the  State  than 
its  Governor. 

As  the  session  progressed  the  Governor 
began  to  get  the  feel  of  the  thing,  and  the 
gears  clashed  less  often.  Instead  of  lambast- 
ing the  legislature  beoatxse  of  the  things  they 
didn't  do,  which  he  had  asked  for,  he  praised 
them  for  the  things  they  had  done.  It  was 
a  strange  and  rare  tonic  for  those  who  had 
never  knovra  anything  but  criticism  from 
the  Governor's  office. 

To  say  that  Goveraor  Romaeif  has  sub- 
dued the  legislature  to  his  wtU  would  be  a 
gross  misstatement  of  fact.  He  recognizes 
that  it  Is  a  separate  department  of  govern- 
ment. He  seems  to  be  learning  how  to  tian- 
dle  the  various  controls  that  get  production 
Instead  of  scrap  out  of  the  Quu;hlnery  of 
State  government. 

Without  doubt,  there  were  times  when 
Governor  Romney  wondered  why  he  ever  got 
mixed  up  in  politics,  when  his  Job  as  head 
of  American  Motors  seessed  serene  and  un- 
complicated, compared  to  the  Job  of  running 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Outside  of  his  office  each  Thursday  gathers 
an  assortment  of  citizens,  who  have  come  to 
talk  with  him.  It  Just  isn't  the  kind  of 
people  that  most  of  us  would  want  to  sit 
down  with  and  dlscnss  the  affairs  of  State 
government.  Some  are  undoubtedly  sincere, 
and  from  some  he  may  actually  get  some 
ideas.     Most  of  thsse  who  watched  this  new 


citizen  participation  In  State  government 
tor  the  first  few  weeks  fully  expected  hkn  to 
find  some  excuse  to  discontinue  these  ehats 
which  must  provide  a  severe  drain  on  hda 
time,  and  patience.  Now  we  are  not  so  sure 
he  even  wants  to  discontinue  theaa. 

Gec»-ge  Romney  is  a  new  phenosaeaoa  In 
Michigan  State  government.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  has  had  at  sotas  time 
some  pracUcal  experience  In  political  aSalrs, 
which  is  not  generally  known.  It  is  also 
equally  obvious  that  whatever  it  was,  H  did 
not  acqtiaint  him  with  the  politically  run 
government  on  a  State  level. 

Much  of  the  troubles  that  he  has  had  re- 
sulted from  the  lack  of  knowledge  about 
these  things  on  both  his  part  and  ths  part 
of  those  he  has  had  around  him.  At  least 
the  Governor  learned  fast.  There  Lb  lUtle 
doubt  about  the  need  for  doing  so.  Ahead  of 
him  is  one  of  the  most  dilScult  sesstoos  of 
the  legislature  In  its  history.  It  covM  wreek 
every  chance  for  a  political  future  lor  the 
Governor. 

The  legislature  is  as  Independemt  as  ever. 
It  will  take  understanding  and  cooperation  to 
get  the  Job  done  that  must  be  done.  There 
wUl  be  much  politics  mixed  up  in  aay  solu- 
tion which  will  be  offered,  which  Is  not  nec- 
essarily bad.  If  Governor  Romney  sueseeds 
as  weU  In  this  ocxning  fiscal  reform  session  as 
he  did  in  the  1963  regular  session,  he  will 
have  compiled  a  record  In  his  Jtawt  year  as 
Governor,  of  which  a  far  more  astute  politi- 
cal flgiire  oould  wril  be  proud. 

What  is  more  lmp>ortant,  the  people  of 
Michigan  will  be  the  real  gainers  hi  ■««&  an 
outcome.  Michigan  is  Just  beginning  %o  oast 
off  the  bindings  that  have  held  baek  t&e 
growth  and  expansion  of  Indtistry  and  busi- 
ness in  this  State.  It  is  not  a  titae  tor 
bickering  and  quarreling.  Governor  Romney 
can  become  one  of  Michigan's  greatest  Gov- 
ernors if  he  can  provide  the  leadership  that 
Is  needed  now.  If  he  tries  to  drive  Instead  of 
lead,  the  outlook  is  dark.  Indeed.  In  his  first 
4  months  as  Governor  he  shows  signs  of  be- 
ing capable  of  developing  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship his  party  and  his  State  need. 


'To  Rnisia,  With  Love" 


manifolds  properly  made  by  experts  at  the 
factory.  But  they  permitted  (If  you 
please)  the  vise  after  the  workers  sat  aroxxnd 
at  full  pay  for  the  time  it  would  have  taken 
them  to  do  ths  work  already  done.  They 
cynically  called  it  "blessing  the  manifolds." 

Production  was  as  low  as  40  percent  of  a 
normal  day's  work. 

One  authority  believes  that  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral alone  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  were 
wasted  In  such  needless  charges. 

Remember  all  this  when  you  pay  your  next 
and  next  and  next  tax  bills  for  the  rest  of 
yoxir  life. 


Rer.  Gerard  M.  Santera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PEWNSTl-VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  21, 19€3 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr  .^Speaker,  It  ap- 
pears fitting  that  as  we*  await  the  ar- 
rival of  a  great  American  and  through 
him,  pay  tribute  to  an  all -America  team, 
we  also  pause  and  turn  our  attention  to 
some  darker  pages  in  modem  history. 

The  following  advertisement,  "To 
Russia.  With  Love"— A  162,000  Ma«-Day 
Missile  Gap,  was  inserted  as  a  full  page 
ad  In  a  trade  magazine  by  Warner  & 
Swasey,  a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  industrial 
firm: 

"To   Russia,    Wrrn   Lovx"— A    182,000   Man- 
Dat  Mnwn.B  Gap 

At  Cape  Canaveral  and  other  missile  con- 
struction and  test  sites  there  have  been  325 
strikes  and  similar  work  stoppages  in  the 
past  vital  4>4  years,  resulting  in  loss  of  IM,- 
872  man  days — 810  man  years — time  vital  to 
the  safety  of  this  country;  a  completely  free 
gift  to  our  enemies. 

Patriotism  was  flaunted,  to  "make  work" 
and  invent  overtime,  Dltchdiggers  col- 
lected as  much  as  $287  a  week. 

Pipefitters   refused    to   aUow   the    uss   of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NIW    JEESXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20, 1963 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  our 
good  fortune  in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  to  have 
as  pastor  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Church,  a 
beloved  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  the  Reverend  Gerard  M.  Santora. 
On  Sunday,  May  12,  1963,  members  of 
his  congregation,  many  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  Christ,  as  well  as  public  of- 
ficials, gathered  at  the  Hotel  Robert 
Treat  in  Newark,  N.J.,  to  pay  tribute  and 
honor  to  Reverend  Santora  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  25th  anniversary  in  the  priest- 
hood. Significantly,  all  of  these  25  years 
were  spent  at  Holy  Rosary  Church,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  after  his 
ordination  in  1938  when  he  was  assigned 
to  Moimt  Virgin  Church,  in  Garfield. 
N.J. 

The  esteem  and  affection  felt  for 
Father  Santora  was  evidenced  by  the 
vast  number  of  spiritual  bouquets  be- 
stowed upon  him.' 

The  citizens  of  Jersey  City  extend  to 
Father  Santora  their  sincere  and  best 
wishes  and  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
have  many  more  meaningful,  rewarding, 
and  happy  years  at  Holy  Rosary  Church. 

Father  Santox-a  is  held  in  highest  re- 
gard by  his  parishioner.s  as  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  following  tribute  paid  to  him 
on  the  evening  of  his  anniversary  which 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Congres- 
siONAX.  Record. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Rkv.  Gikaso  M.  Saktora 

"Ecce  sficerdos."  "Behold  the  priest." 
Rev.  Geravd  Michael  Santora,  who,  bom  on 
May  19,  1912,  in  Montclalr,  N.J.,  was  destined 
to  fulfil)  his  destiny  in  the  service  of  God. 
Father  Santora  was  to  become  a  pastor, 
caring  for  his  sheep  In  a  himible,  growing 
pariah.  Holy  Rosary.  After  completing  his 
education  at  Seton  Hall  and  Immaculate 
Conception  Seminary,  Father  was  ordained 
on  June  11,  1938,  in  St.  Patrick's  Pro  Cathe- 
drfil  by  the  late  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  first  archbishop  of  Newark.  His  first 
sssignment  was  at  Mount  Virgin  Church  in 
Garfield,  where  he  served  for  7  months.  The 
hand  of  God  Intervened  on  January  19,  1939, 
when  Father  Santora  was  transferred  to  Holy 
Rosary  as  assistant  pastor.  Prom  this  day 
on.  Reverend  Santora  exercised  his  priestly 
authority  and  was  loved  and  respected  by 
all. 

At  HolT  Rosary,  father  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  set  to  the  task  of  development  and 
growth  of  his  new   parish.     He   was  made 
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moderator  of  the  Holy  Name  Society.  Sodal- 
ity of  Our  Bleaaed  L»dy.  and  of  the  mother's 
auxiliary.  Al»o  Interested  In  the  youth  of 
the  pariah,  father  waa  aaal«ned  to  moderate 
over  ttie  flfe  and  drum  corpe.  the  CYO,  and 
altar  boya.  He  became  parish  administrator 
in  1»4< ,  and  after  8  years,  the  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  A.  Boland.  Archbishop  of  Newark, 
elevat«d  thla  hirnible.  respected,  and  well  de- 
serving; priest  to  the  olBce  of  pastor 

As  pastor.  Father  Santora  soon  gained  the 
admlnitlon  and  loyalty  of  his  pariah  loners 
as  well  as  from  his  fellow  citizens  of  Jersey 
City.  Por  father  did  not  limit  his  actlvlUes 
to  his  parish  aione.  but  worked  for  the  bet- 
terment, development,  growth  and  vitaliza- 
tlon  cf  the  downtown  district  of  Jersey  City 
Why?  Because  although  be  was  pastor  of 
Holy  Rosary,  his  was  the  Job  of  a  shepherd 
in  tfce  flocks  of  the  Divine  Father.  The 
care  :'or  hl»  aheep  did  not  stop  at  the  door- 
steps of  Holy  Rosary,  but  went  further  and 
touctied  even  the  lowliest  of  sheep,  who  was 
also  u  child  of  God. 

In  J\ily  1963.  he  was  given  the  Outatand- 
Inf  ikmerican  Award  by  the  John  R.  Longo 
As80<;latlon.  "for  his  magnificent  contribu- 
tion to  the  moral,  spiritual  and  economic 
uplift  of  our  fellow  citizens  In  the  downtown 
area  at  Jersey  City  and  because  he  is  a  firm 
believer  that  education  is  the  foundation 
of  our  democratic  institutions."  This  was 
only  one  ai  the  recognitions  received  by 
Fattier  Santora,  for  on  July  22.  1964.  father 
was  preecnted  with  a  Benefactor's  Award  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education.  On  No- 
vember 10.  1968,  the  parishioners  of  Holy 
ROSU7  honored  father  with  a  testimonial 
In  lionor  of  his  20th  anniversary  to  the  holy 
priesthood.  And  again  in  January  1962.  the 
C.^'.V.  organization  presented  Reverend  San- 
torik  with  the  Oold  Award,  as  the  outstand- 
ing religious.  Father  at  present  U  the  chap- 
lain or  Conception  Council,  Knights  of  Co- 
lunibua.  and  also  tbe  chaplain  of  the  Friendly 
Uei -chants  of  Jersey  City,  and  is  active  in 
almost  every  phase  of  life,  both  spiritual  and 
public. 

This  is  the  public  father,  but  how  many 
know  the  "real"  father,  pastor  of  his  chil- 
dr«n? 

'.^iB  Side  of  Rev  Gerard  Michael  Santora 
can  often  be  seen  walking  the  streets  of  his 
pai-lah,  either  fondly,  but  humbly  gazing  up- 
on hie  accompllahments.  euch  as  the  new 
convent,  new  rectory,  renovated  church,  or 
th>j  additions  to  Holy  Rosary  Grammar 
Sdiool,  or  he  can  often  be  seen  strolling 
around  the  church  area,  reading  bis  sacred 
office,  or  stopping  to  chat  with  his  parish- 
loners.  "Ecce  sacerdoe."  the  pastor  gently 
caring  for  his  sheep.  In  the  service  of  the 
Almighty  for  25  years,  and  with  the  grace 
of  God  for  many  more. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21,  1963 

Mrs.  SXJLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
diibate  in  the  other  body  yesterday  on 
nitiflcation  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement — on  which  a  vote  is  schedviled 
for  5  p.m.  today — I  noted  at  page  8555 
or'  the  Congressional  Record  that  a  let- 
t<'r  to  me  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Frederick  O.  Dutton,  dated  October 
3.  1962,  was  included  In  the  debate. 
This  commimicatlon  indicated  that  the 


American  coffee  consumer  does  not  have 
to  fear  any  excessive  Increases  in  coffee 
prices  growing  out  of  the  ratification  of 
the  agreement. 

I  Blncerely  hope  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's optimism  on  this  point  is  valid. 
I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  we 
should  help  the  producers  to  obtain  a  fair 
price  for  their  product,  but  sometimes 
these  support  programs  tend  to  control 
excessive  price  fluctuations  In  one  dii^ec- 
tion  only — that  is,  while  going  down,  but 
never  while  shooting  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Department  let- 
ter to  me  of  last  October  is  now  an  im- 
portant piece  of  evidence  in  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  ratification 
detMte.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Record 
also  show  the  reasoning  which  prompted 
me  to  write  to  the  State  Department  last 
September,  and  my  comments  at  the 
time  of  making  the  reply  public  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  for  last  October 
5.  as  follows: 
Will  Paoposio  iNTmNAnoNAL  Coffke  Acaai:- 

MKNT    PatVENT    EXCESSIVELT    HIGH    AS    WCLX 

AS  ExcassivcT  Low  Paicrs?— Extinmon  or 

REMAaKs  or  Hon.  Lbonob  K.  Sullivan,  or 

Misaouai,   in   thx   Housb   or   Rxpeesenta- 

TivKB.  FaiDAT,  OcTOBxa  5.  1962 

Mrs  Sullivan.  Idr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has 
always  tried  here  In  the  Congress  to  refiect 
the  consumer  point  of  view,  I  have,  however, 
never  opposed  fair  treatment  for  the  farmer 
in  assuring  decent  prices  for  the  food  he  pro- 
duces. The  consumer  l»  not  benefited  in 
the  long  run  If  prices  to  the  producer  of  food 
are  so  ruinously  low  as  to  drive  the  farmers 
off  the  farm. 

Similarly,  while  I  have  vigorously  opposed 
the  recurring — auad  sometimes  successful — 
attempts  to  boost  prices  of  coffee  to  the 
American  oons\imer  on  the  basis  of  fake 
shortages  or  rumors  of  shortages.  I  would 
certainly  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  think  the  Latin  American  producers 
should  not  be  helped  to  get  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  for  their  coffee.     Far  from  It. 

The  \inconsclonable  speculative  price  in- 
creases of  January  1964  did  not  have  much 
chance  to  help  the  Individual  coffee  grower: 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  wholesale 
price  6  months  later,  after  the  disclosure  of 
the  market  excesses  and  Irregularities,  hurt 
the  coffee  grower  very  much,  however.  Thus, 
violent  upswings  in  prices  are  a  problem  to 
both  consumer  and  producer.  Just  as  de- 
pressed prices,  are  a  problem,  particularly 
when  the  economy  of  a  whole  country  rests 
heavily  on  Just  one  commodity. 

With  this  in  mUid,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  last  month  asking 
what  provisions  were  being  Included  In  the 
proposed  international  agreement  on  coffee 
which  would  protect  the  American  consum- 
er— who  forms  the  main  market  for  Latin 
American  coffee,  and  who  Ls  also  the  individ- 
ual who  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  most  of 
the  cost  of  any  stabilization  agreement — 
what  proviaions  were  included  to  protect  our 
coiuxunera  against  unconscionable  price  In- 
cmaecfl.  in  ease  today's  surpluses  should  con- 
ceivably t\im  into  tomorrow's  shortages. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which  such 
a  thing  could  happen,  of  course. 

WHAT  PKoncnoN  roB  consumek  against 

BtTWAWAT    PRICES? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  correspondence  is 
self-explanatory.  We  all  rememt)er  during 
price  control  days  in  this  country  that  while 
it  was  politically  possible  to  put  a  floor  imder 
farm  prices,  it  became  almost  impossible  po- 
litically to  put  any  effective  price  ceilings 
over  them  once  circumstances  drove  these 
prices  from  far  below  parity  to  way  above 
parity.    I  had  that  in  mind  when  I  addressed 


the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  September  13: 

CONOBESS  or  THE  UnTTED  STATES. 

House  or  REPaESENTATivES. 
Wtuhington.  DC.  September  13.   1962. 
The  Honorable  Dban  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State,  State  Department. 
Washtngton.  D.C. 

Dkab  Me.  Sbcebtabt:  Ever  since  I  raised  an 
alarm  over  runaway  coffee  prices  in  the 
United  States  In  1964.  setting  off  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation  which  dis- 
closed widespread  evidence  of  specllatlve 
price  excesses  and  futures  trading  Irregular- 
ities, I  have  been  attempting  to  keep  in  touch 
with  developments  in  this  field  which  might 
foreahadow  possible  gouging  once  again  of 
the  consumer.  Just  recently,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the  housewives 
of  the  country,  to  a  news  report  from  Brazil 
Implying  that  some  frost  damage  to  the  new 
crop  would,  or  might,  result  in  higher  coffee 
prices  in  the  tJnlted  States.  I  warned  that 
any  wholesale  or  retail  price  increases  l>ased 
on  such  a  scare  story  would  be  utterly  un- 
justified. In  view  of  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  on  hand. 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  is  to  do  two 
things:  first,  to  assure  you  and  your  aids 
that  my  concern  is  directed  primarily  at  un- 
warranted increases  in  coffee  prices  based  on 
false  reports  and  speculative  excesses,  rather 
than  on  any  opposition  on  my  part  to  any 
reasonable  international  program  for  stabil- 
izing coffee  prices  at  prices  which  are  fair  to 
both  producers  and  consumers;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  ask  what  safeguards  are  being  writ- 
ten into  the  proposed  International  agree- 
ment which  would  serve  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  in  case  crop  controls 
and  other  meckstiree  should  result  in  Inordi- 
nately high  prices  to  the  American  consumer. 
We  have  long  followed  a  policy  in  this 
country  of  encouraging  red\ictlons  In  farm 
prodiiction  when  prices  are  ruinously  low,  so 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  any 
attempt  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  for  Latin 
American  producers  is  necessarily  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  American  consumer,  particularly 
if  It  should  mean  any  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  incomes  and  living  conditions  for 
the  people  of  Latin  America,  and  thus  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  ot  aid  we  would 
have  to  give  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  sad 
expo'lence  of  the  American  consumer  in  both 
World  War  II  and  Korean  war  days  that  after 
having  gladly  cooperated  In  building  a  floor 
under  farm  prices,  the  consumer  was  denied 
any  effective  ceUing  over  those  same  prices 
once  Inflation  became  virulent.  I  fear  that 
If  a  stabilization  program  should  be  adopted 
for  coffee,  it  would  require  our  consumers  to 
support  the  idea  of  a  floor  under  coffee  prices, 
but  would  give  them  no  protection  over  ex- 
cessive increases  if  unexpected  circumstances 
should  precipitate  sharp  increases  in  price. 
Perhaps  this  matter  has  already  received 
departmental  consideration,  and  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  have  been  included  In  the 
draft  agreement.  If  so,  I  w^uld  be  glad  to 
know  about  It.  If  not,  I  certainly  trust  some 
proviso  is  included  to  permit  reasonable  re- 
straints on  excessive  price  rises  as  well  as  on 
excessive  price  declines.  Since  we  are  the 
biggest  customer-country  involved  In  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  since  the  Ameriean  consumer 
will  largely  pay  for  the  international  stabili- 
zation program  in  terms  of  higher  prices  for 
coffee  in  the  stores,  I  think  our  consumers 
are  entitled  to  the  kind  of  consideration  I 
have  outlined. 

May  I  have  your  thinking  on  this. 

Sincerely  yours. 
LeonobK.  (Mrs.  JoHif  B.)  Stn.LivAN. 

Member  of  Congren. 
Third  District.  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have. now  received  a  reply 
to  this  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  Fred- 


erick G.  Dutton  outlining  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  agreement  which  could 
possibly  operate  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  in  case  of  sudden  inflation  in  cof- 
fee prices. 

I  think  this  information  will  be  highly  use- 
ful to  us  In  assessing  the  desirability  of  Sen- 
ate apF>roval  of  the  agreement.  If  the  safe- 
guards here  outlined  do  not  appear  strong 
enough,  perhaps  we  can  then  take  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  to  ensure  adequate 
protection  for  the  American  consumer. 

SArEGUARD  PROVISIONS  IN    PROPOSED  AGREEMENT 

I  again  want  to  make  clear,  as  I  have  tried 
to  do  in  all  my  past  discussions  of  coffee 
prices,  that  I  favor  helping  the  cofleegrowers, 
particularly  thoee  on  family  sized  acreage, 
to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  their  product.  A 
cup  of  coffee  would  taste  bitter.  Indeed,  if 
it  represented  starvation  returns  for  the  men 
and  women  who  raise  and  gather  the  beans. 
But  excessive  speculative  price  increases  in 
the  commodity  exchanges  must  also  be  pre- 
vented, and  any  runaway  inflation  in  coffee 
prices,  no  matter  how  improbable  such  a 
thing  might  seem  at  the  moment,  is  some- 
thing our  consumer!  must  nevertheless  be 
protected  against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department  reply 
to  me  on  this  issue  was  as  follows : 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  October  3,  1962. 
The  Honorable  Leonob  K.  Sullivan. 
House  of  RepTesentatit>€S. 

Deab  Mas.  Sullivan:  I  want  to  thank  you 
tor  yoxir  letter  of  September  13.  1962.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  with  regard  to  the 
new  international  coffee  agreement  which  is 
now  before  governments  for  consideration.  I 
am  sorry  that  ovir  reply  Is  somewhat  tardy; 
our  workload  in  the  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gress has  been  exceptionally  heavy. 

At  the  beginning  I  want  to  say  that  the 
officials  of  this  Department  concerned  with 
the  coffee  problem  are  sincerely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  constructive  view  you  have  taken 
in  this  matter.  Accordingly  they  want  me  to 
assure  you  that  they  have  been  mindful 
throughout  the  long  negotiations  with  for- 
eign governments  that  our  first  duty  Is  to 
protect  the  American  consumer.  The  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Coffee  Association  to  work  with  the  State  De- 
partment during  the  negotiation  of  the  new 
coffee  agreement  has.  of  course,  always  main- 
tained that  the  U.S.  consumer  must  be  pro- 
tected In  any  coffee  agreement.  Toward  this 
common  objective  we  have  managed  to  se- 
cure a  number  of  provisions  In  the  new 
agreement  which  should  fully  protect  our 
Interests. 

Before  describing  there  specific  provisions. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tremendous  stocks 
of  coffee  now  held  by  Brazil  and  Colombia 
would  stem  adequate  assurance  that  no  sub- 
stantial advance  in  green  coffee  prices 
could  be  sustained  in  the  foreeeeable  future. 
Stocks  are  also  building  up  in  some  African 
countries,  and  present  productive  capacity 
everywhere  Is  in  excess  of  any  likely  demand 
over  the  next  5  years.  Thus  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  as  presently  known  argues 
against  any  marked  Increases  in  coffee  prices. 
The  new  International  coffee  agreement 
does  not  have  any  specific  price  objective  in 
the  sense  that  It  will  endeavor  to  maintain 
prices  for  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of 
coffee  at  certain  cenU-per-pound  figures.  It 
does  provide  that  through  the  fixing  of  quo- 
tas, the  members  agree  on  the  necessity  of 
assuring  that  the  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  does  not  decline  below  the  general 
level  of  such  prices  in  1962.  We  consider  this 
price  objective  a  realistic  one  Ifi  view  of  the 
burdensome  stocks  overhanging  the  market. 
In  the  light  of  the  price  trend  it  is  also  a 
reasonably  modest  one,  as  coffee  prices  have 
been  declining  steadily  In  recent  years.    Dur- 


ing the  first  8  months  of  1962  the  price  of 
Brazilian  coffee  averaged  about  34.3  cents  a 
poimd,  compared  with  36.6  cents  in  1960  and 
48.4  cents  in  1968.  The  decline  set  in  imme- 
diately after  1964.  when  you  will  remember 
the  severe  frost  damage  in  Brazil  resulted  in 
prices  averaging  78.7  cents  per  pound. 

Consumer  protection  against  any  unwar- 
ranted price  increases  is  assured  by  a  num- 
ber of  specific  provisions  in  the  agreement. 
Probably  the  most  Important  are  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  establishment  and  ad- 
justment of  export  quotas.  Export  quotas 
are  intended  to  control  the  amount  of  coffee 
that  may  be  made  available  to  the  market 
by  the  producing  countries  during  a  given 
period,  and  thus  they  directly  Influence  the 
price.  The  agreement  provides  that  all  deci- 
sions on  the  establishment  and  adjvistment 
of  export  quotas  shall  be  taken  by  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority  vote,  I.e.,  a  con- 
current  two-thirds  majority  of  the  importers 
and  exporters  voting  separately.  As  the 
United  States  has  400  votes  this  in  effect 
gives  us  a  veto  power  over  decisions  of  the 
Council.  We  would  to  make  the  veto  effec- 
tive need  only  one  other  importing  country 
voting  with  us.  The  number  of  votes  held 
by  it  would  be  of  no  consequence  as  we  alone 
have  more  thim  one-third,  but  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  provide  that  one  country  alone 
could  not  exercise  a  veto.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  advocated  a  veto  where  we  could  not 
persuade  at  least  one  other  importer  of  the 
merit  of  our  position. 

In  addition  to  the  voting  provisions  of  the 
agreement  with  regard  to  export  quotas,  two 
other  provisions  are  noteworthy,  in  that  they 
specifically  recognize  the  undeslrabillty  of 
marked  changes  In  coffee  prices  for  whatever 
reason,  and  provide  for  corrective  action  un- 
der voting  procedures  which  are  easier  to 
attain  than  the  standard  procedure  of  a  dis- 
tributed two-thirds  majority.  These  two 
provisions  are  quoted  below  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

"(6)  All  members  recognize  that  marked 
price  rises  or  falls  occurring  within  brief 
periods  may  unduly  distort  underlying  trends 
In  price,  cause  grave  concern  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  and  Jeopardize  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. Accordingly,  if  such  movements  In 
general  price  levels  occur  within  brief  pe- 
riods, memljers  may  request  a  meeting  of  the 
Obuncil  which,  by  dUtributed  simple  major- 
ity vote,  may  revise  the  total  level  of  the 
quarterly  expcH-t  quotas  in  effect. 

"(6)  If  the  Ooiucil  finds  that  a  sharp  and 
unusual  increase  or  decrease  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  is  due  to  artificial  manipula- 
tion of  the  coffee  market  through  agreements 
among  Importers  or  exporters  or  both.  It 
shall  then  decide  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
on  what  corrective  measures  should  be  ap- 
plied to  readjust  the  total  level  of  the  quar- 
terly export  quotas  In  effect." 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  unforeseeable 
circumstances  might  arise  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  agreement  which  would  op- 
erate against  the  Interests  of  our  consumers 
or  our  coffee  trade,  the  United  States  could 
always  withdraw  from  the  agreement.  It  la 
provided  that  any  government,  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1963.  may  withdraw  by  giving 
written  notice,  such  withdrawal  to  be  effec- 
tive 90  days  after  notification.  As  the  agree- 
ment would  oollapee  without  our  partldpa^ 
tlon,  this  poesibUlty  la  the  final  assurance 
that  our  views  on  the  operation  of  the  agree- 
ment must  be  respected. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  aaslstanoe  tn 
furnishing  Information  please  do  not  healtaite 
to  let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FaSDIUCX   O.  DOTTOW. 

Astittant  Seoretaff. 


GOP  Frethmaa  Fights  Porkbarrel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mt  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAI.IFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILiSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Indianapolis  News  of  May  14. 
1963: 

GOP  Freshman   Fights  Pork   Barrel 
(By   Fulton    Lewis.   Jr.) 

Washington. — It  takes  political  guts  fcM" 
a  freshman  Congressman  representing  a  mar- 
ginal district  to  vote  "No"  on  porkbarrel 
legislation. 

Particularly  when  that  Congressman  Is  the 
first  ilepublican  to  represent  his  district  In 
42  years.  Particularly  when  unemployment 
is  high  and  passage  of  that  bill  would  mean 
Jobs — building  sewers  and  pumping  stations 
and  roads,  15  projects  in  all. 

But  Bill  Brock,  a  32-year-old  businessman 
from  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  did  Just  that.  Re- 
jecting the  advice  of  colleagues  older  and 
presumably  wiser.  Brock  opposed  the  Presi- 
dent's $450  million  emergency  public  works 
bill  earlier  this  session.     He  explains  why: 

"For  every  dollar  sent  to  Washington, 
Chattanooga  residents  would  receive  less 
than  75  cents  back  In  the  form  of  short- 
term  public  works  projects. 

"I  feel  strongly  that  the  same  amount  of 
money  spent  for  new  industry  and  more  Jobs 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solviog  unem- 
plojrment  problems." 

Dark-haired  Bill  Brock,  In  Washington 
only  3  months.  Is  deeply  distressed.  "I  have 
been  tremendously  disappointed."  he  says, 
"in  the  number  of  Congressmen  whose  only 
question  about  any  legislation  is;  'How- 
many  votes  will  it  get  me?'  " 

"My  criterion  is  different :  Can  we  affca^  it? 
Do  we  need  it?  Will  it  promote  individual 
freedom  and  responsibility?" 

Of  the  several  score  freshman  Congressmen 
now  learning  the  Washington  ropes.  Brock 
has  lmi»-eesed  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  one  of  the  most  promising.  He  dem- 
onstrated why  in  a  whirlwind  campaign  last 
year  that  frankly  siirprlsed  GOP  c^clals  who 
had  written  oti  Tennessee's  Third  District  as 
lost. 

Brock  began  to  work  in  November  1960 
starting  with  a  campaign  nucleus  of  30  peo- 
ple, almlrg  toward  November  1962.  There  Is 
no  indication  that  he  planned,  at  the  time, 
to  be  the  candidate. 

By  early  1962,  Brock  had  decided  to  run. 
When  a  brash  young  liberal  won  the  Demo- 
cratic primary,  defeating  a  middle-of-the- 
road  Incumbent,  the  scene  was  set  for  a  bitter 
fight. 

Well  financed.  Wilkes  Thrasher  received 
ample  administration  support  In  a  campaign 
that  served  as  a  i»-ovlng  grotmd  for  the  elec- 
toral popularity  of  medicare.  Thrasher  made 
medioal  care  under  social  security  his  key 
issue.    Brock  op>poeed  It. 

The  two  were  divided  on  almost  every  Is- 
sue: deficit  spending,  aid  to  Communist  na- 
tions. Federal  aid  to  education. 

When  the  ballots  were  tallied  Brock  had 
won  an  amaaing  victory.  In  a  district  where 
only  16  percent  of  t2ie  voters  are  thought  to 
be  BepubUocms.  BaocK  won  61.1  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Tn*  volunteer  organisation,  which  at  first 
numbered  only  80  people,  had  grown  by  leaps 
mn^  bounds.  11m  Congressman -el ecf  wrote 
4.800  thank-you  notes  to  workers  who  helped 
tOB  oampMilgn. 
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R«pr«eentlng  a  margln*l  district,  BmocK 
has  kept  h\M  ear  clow  to  the  graawoota.  He 
■MS  hlM  oonaUtuenU  aa  alarmed  tfj  "do- 
notiUng  foreign  pollclea'  oT  ttoe  admlnUtra- 
tlon  "They  want  leadermUlp."  be  eaya- 
•They  want  Ttctory  In  the  cold  war  and 
they're  not  getting  it." 

Six  month*  after  hia  flrst  race  for  public 
office.  Baocx  la  being  urged  to  run  for  the 
VS  Senate.  Tenneaaee  voter*  must  decide 
the  fate  of  MMMX  Ooa.  in  1964  and  o*  B™ 
Kvauvn  a  year,  later.  Both  are  Uberal 
Democrat*  and  would  get  quite  a  race  from 
RepreaentaUve  BaocK.. 

Acuve  in  young  Republican  ailalrs  for 
many  yeara.  BaocK  favors  BAaar  Gou>WA-nia 
for  Prealdent-  "The  Republlcaji  Party,  he 
aays.  "U  the  conservative  party  and  Ooto- 
WATis  our  leader." 


T^    Death    Peoalty    Do«i    Not    PreTeit 
CriiiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  W!ULTER 

or  mrw  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  Majt  21. 1963 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Justice 
Michael  Musmanno  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
amcems  the  abolition  of  the  death  p«i- 
alty.  It  is  an  exceUent  statement  from 
personal  experience  and  supports  indi- 
rectly the  theory  of  my  bill  HJl.  545. 
which  would  abolish  the  death  penalty 
in  all  Federal  Jurisdictions. 

I  commend  Justice  Musmanno's  letter, 
which  appealed  in  the  April  30.  IJKO, 
edition  of   the  Herald  Tribune,  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleag:ues. 
The  letter  follows : 
Dbath  Pmkaltt  Do«8  Not  Peivent  Ceimk 
To  th*  Herald  Tr{t>une: 

I  am  oppoaed  to  capital  punishment  eren 
though  I  advocated  the  execution  of  Adolf 
Kchmann.  If  this  aeems  an  inconsistency. 
It  la  the  inconsistency  between  a  Sergeant 
Tork  who.  In  civilian  life,  would  never  have 
even  allghtly  harmed  another  human  being 
and  yet  In  war  on  1  day  slnglehandedly  killed 
20  Germans  and  would  have  killed  130  more 
If  they  had  not  surrendered.  It  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  kUUng  aggreaelvely  and  killing 
In  self-defense. 

Adolf  Elchmann  was  not  simply  a  mur- 
derer. He  was  a  devasUng  force  like  a 
plague,  an  erupting  volcano,  a  tiger  oh  the 
looae.  Klchmann  did  not  kill  only  on  L 
day.  he  killed  day  after  day.  For  4  years,  he 
murdered  thousands  after  thousands  until 
the  total  of  those  he  slew  exhausted  the 
poBSiblUtles  of  a  six-dlglt  adding  machine. 
If  Adolf  Hitler  had  survived  the  war  he 
would  absolutely  have  had  to  be  hanged  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  for  world  order.  So 
long  aa  he  walked  the  earth,  he  would  have 
been  a  rallying  figure  for  the  Nazis  ready  to 
renew  the  slaughter  of  aggressive  war  and  the 
beetlal  horrors  of  the  concentration  camps 
and  extermination  mills. 

If  Elchmann  had  continued  to  lire,  he 
would  have  remained  a  symbol  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  genocides  and  the  race  of  haters 
ever  eager  to  harass,  persecute,  and  even  klU 
those  they  regarded  as  Inferior. 

I  am  oppoaed  to  capital  ptmlshment  In  the 
true  sense  of  that  phrase:  the  execution  of 
a  human  being  convicted  of  a  single  murder. 
I  oppose  capital  punishment  firstly  because 


of  the  posalblUty  that  government.  In  the 
name  of  the  law.  may  commit  an  appalling. 
Irretrlarabla  error  and  kill  an  Innocent  man. 
I  was  within  several  hundred  feet  of  the 
death  chamber  In  Boston  when  Nicola  Sacco 
and  Bartolomeo  Vanaettl  were  executed  while 
evidence  of  their  Innocence  stUl  pyramided. 
But  by  this  time,  political  considerations, 
ezi>edlency  and  false  pride  had  become  so 
much  a  part  of  the  case  that  the  guilt  or 
limocence  of  the  shoemaker  and  the  fish 
p«ddler  had  developed  Into  wholly  secondary 
ISBUes.  Had  Sacoo  and  Vaneettl  been  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment,  they  would  to- 
day be  freemen  because  no  one  can  possibly 
read  the  record  at  that  amazing  case  without 
concluding  that,  at  the  most,  the  prosecu- 
tion had  produced  only  a  case  riddled  with 
torturing  doubt.  Every  Identifying  witness 
has  today  been  Irrefutably  proved  to  have 
agosilaingly  blundered  In  Identification  of 
th*  doomed  men. 

Only  last  year  Governor  Brown  of  California 
pardoned  Warren  K.  Billings  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  (with  Tom  Mooney)  foe 
a  19 1«  "Preparedness  Day"  bombing  The 
key  witness  against  Billings  repudiated  his 
testimony  and  admitted  perjury.  Tom 
liooney  was  piuxloned  In  1M9.  The  Wash- 
ington Poet,  commenting  on  the  Mooney- 
Bllllnga  case,  said:  "This  history  ought  to 
give  pause  to  those  who  support  capital 
punishment.  If  the  pair  had  been  executed, 
there  would  have  been  no  one  left  to  pardon 
when  evidence  of  their  Innocence  came  to 
light.  Society  woTild  have  compounded  the 
crime  of  the  bombing  by  the  murder  of  two 
Innocent  men." 

I  am  opposed  to  capital  punishment  for 
another  reason.  The  main  purpose  ot  gov- 
ernment Is  to  restrain  violence  and.  by  as- 
ample,  inculcate  raspect  for  the  ways  of 
peace.  But  what  can  be  more  violent  than 
to  take  a  helpless  human  being,  strap  him 
Into  a  nu>nstrous  d«nce.  and  shoot  thou- 
sands of  volts  ot  electricity  Into  him  while 
his  body  writhes  and  moans,  and  his  eyes 
plead  vainly  for  understanding? 

Those  who  defend  capital  punishment  have 
yet  to  prove  that  It  deters  the  commission 
of  capital  crime.  If  someone  told  me  that 
In  HawaU  people  live  to  be  150  years  old. 
I  should  think  he  would  present  a  few  ISO- 
year -old  people  to  prove  his  case.  Until  It 
can  be  established  with  some  fair  measure 
of  accuracy  that  capital  punishment  does 
benefit  society.  It  can  only  be  regarded,  as 
Indeed  It  Is.  a  blundering  medieval  method 
ot  sovereign  coercion  which  Is  wholly  Incon- 
sistent with  every  teaching  of  modern  crlnU- 
nology,  penology  and  humanity. 

lOcHAKL  A.  Musmanno. 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
tjflvmnia. 
PrrrsBXJBOH. 


The  Cadmium  ImbrogI 
Wrong 


What  Went 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
red  faces  of  some  Federal  officials 
through  the  red  tape  with  which  they 
surround  themselves. 

But  there  most  certainly  is  reason  for 
embarrassment  because  of  the  mess  in 
which  the  cadmium  market  finds  itself 


following   the  disposal  of  certain  fed- 
erally-owned stocks  of  this  metal. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  including  in  my  remarks  two  arti- 
cles on  this  situation:  one  by  Freeman 
Bishop  from  the  American  Metal  Mar- 
ket and  the  other  from  Metal  and  Min- 
eral Markets.  I  think  the  mismanage- 
ment of  an  essentially  simple  problem  is 
almost  unbelievable. 

The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  American  Metal  Market.  May  20. 
1963] 

The  Caomfum   Imbboolio — What   Went 

WaoNG 

(By  Freeman  Blahop) 

Washincton. — Majcv  problems  for  further 
sales  of  metals  from  the  Government's  stock- 
piles unquestionably  have  been  generated  by 
the  General  Services  Administration's  han- 
dling of  cadmium  disposals 

Cadmium  producers  and  proceesors  and 
nxetal  finishers — the  largest  users  of  cad- 
mium for  plating — allege  that  OSA  has  made 
a  mess  of  Its  handling  of  two  recent  offerings, 
each  of  150.000  pounds  of  cadmium.  The 
metal  Industry  protest  has  received  Impor- 
tant backing  In  Congress  from  Representa- 
tive Bnx  BaooMnxLS  of  Michigan.  Thus, 
the  further  disposal  of  1.7  million  pounds  of 
cadmium — the  bidanoe  of  the  3  million 
pound  sale  authorized  by  Congress — may  be 
In  for  a  ro\igh  time. 

Just  prior  to  the  first  stockpile  offering  of 
cadnUvun.  the  going  market  price  for  the 
metal,  used  in  pl&tlng  and  battery  making, 
was  91  85  to  ilJK)  a  pound,  with  some  dis- 
tributors reportedly  fetching  premiums  of 
25  to  30  cents  a  pound  over  this  price. 

At  the  first  Government  offering  of  150.- 
000  pounds  of  cadmium  by  GSA,  bidders 
paid  $339  to  $2.75  a  pound.  When  the  sec- 
ond round  of  metal  was  offered  to  small 
business,  prices  were  another  10  to  15  cents 
a  pound  higher,  with  bids  ranging  from  »2.50 
to  ta.87  a  pound.  8«cond  sale  awards  have 
been  made  on  only  118.000  of  the  150.000 
pounds  offering,  pending  Investigation  of  the 
authenticity  of  some  bidders'  claims  to  status 
as  small  business. 

Congress'  general  wishes  In  passing  the 
cadmium  disposal  bill  were  that  It  would 
help  to  stabilize  the  price,  and  would  bene- 
fit small  platers.  This  was  also  the  general 
hope  of  responsible.  large  producers  of  the 
metal.  In  fact,  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 
Prices  have  been  driven  above  the  levels  pre- 
vailing before  the  Government  offerings. 
And  custom  platers  have  not  shared  In  the 
awards  to  the  extent  that  was  originally 
Intended. 

THI    BACKOaOXTND 

By  way  of  background.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Representative  BaooMnxxj)  started  the 
cadmlxmi  legislation  rolling  early  last  year 
when  the  shortages  started  to  hurt  platers 
and  finishers.  Initially,  he  could  get  no 
action  out  of  OSA  on  his  proposal  to  dispose 
of  3  minion  pounds  of  cadmium.  At  the  end 
of  4  months.  GSA  endorsed  the  proposal,  but 
too  late  for  any  action  In  the  last  Congress 

As  this  Congress  opened.  Mr  BaooMrncLD 
found  the  field  of  cadmium  disposers  con- 
siderably broadened  with  GSA  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  ready  to  sell  off  the  2  million 
pounds  of  cadmium. 

Massachusetts'  Representative  PHn.ip  Phti.- 
BiK  pointedly  asked  GSA  spokesmen  at  the 
hearings  early  this  spring  If  they  could  pre- 
vent the  cadmium  from  being  gobbled  up  by 
traders  and  sold  abroad  for  a  fat  price 

GSA  Indicated  to  Mr.  PHn.BiM  that  'every 
precaution"  would  be  taken  to  aasure  that 
the  Government's  cadmium  would  go  to 
domestic  users. 

But  hardly  was  the  Ink  dry  on  the  !lr»t 
contract  when  metal  finishers  said  they  had 
been  squeezed  out. 


TEADERS    WON    OUT 


In  retrospect,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
experienced  sharp-eyed  traders  bid  more  ex- 
pertly and  successfully  for  the  stockpile 
cadmium  on  the  first  offering.  As  Interna- 
tional dealers  In  metals,  they  were  also  In  a 
position  to  beef  up  their  bids  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  cadmium  Is  fetching  prices  as  high 
as  $3  a  pound  In  Europe.  Whether.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  stockpile  cadmium  purchased  by 
these  traders  will  find  Its  way  abroad  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  may  be  good  for  our  Interna- 
tional balance  of  payments,  but  it  doesnt 
have  the  slightest  appeal  for  domestic  elec- 
troplaters.  They  feel  that  the  Government 
has  crossed  them  by  allowing  the  cadmium 
to  go  Into  export  markets.  Instead  of  passing 
into  their  own  shops  at  lower  prices. 

The  administration,  for  Its  part,  had  a 
strong  desire  to  prove  that  the  surplus  could 
be  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  The  first  sale 
was  prlmarUy  Intended  to  determine  the 
real  market  price  for  the  metal.  For  this 
reason.  It  was  not  restricted  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  buyers.  What  the  administration 
did  do,  however,  was  to  undertake  the  sale 
on  Its  own,  rather  than  using  regular  mar- 
ket channels. 

The  metcds  Industry  originally  offered  to 
assist  In  the  cadmium  disposal  and  pre- 
dicted they  could  hold  the  price  at  aroiind 
$1.85  to  $3  a  pound.  The  Industry's  view 
was  Ignored  In  Washington,  as  was  Its  con- 
tention that  the  cadmium  was  initially 
bought  by  the  Government  as  Insurance, 
and  not  for  crash  sale  programs  on  open 
markets. 

As  a  result  of  the  Imbroglio,  It  appears 
that  officials  from  the  Interior  Department 
are  going  to  sit  down  this  week  with  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  other  Federal 
officers  to  discuss  further  sale  of  cadmium. 
It's  also  poeslble  that  Representative  PHn.- 
BiM may  ask  GSA  to  explain  In  a  closed 
hearing  of  his  armed  services  subcommittee 
what  happened  In  the  cadmi\im  disposal. 

In  the  meantime,  many  metal  officials 
and  Members  of  Congress  must  be  question- 
ing once  again  the  administration's  desire 
to  gain  more  control  over  the  disposal  of 
stockpiled  materials. 

Senator  Stuakt  Symington,  In  the  year- 
long hearings  of  the  subcommittee  that  be- 
came Identified  with  his  name,  frequently 
said  his  objective,  and  that  of  the  White 
House,  was  to  find  more  expedient  ways  to 
dlsp>oee  of  the  Government's  stockpiles  by 
delegating  more  power  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

Time  amd  again,  the  Symington  subcom- 
mittee was  told  by  metal  firms  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  disposing  of  the  stockpiled  metals 
without   disrupting   markets. 

With  cadmium.  It  looked  as  though  the 
administration  would  have  a  good  chance 
to  prove  Its  arguments  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  subsequent  disposals.  But  the 
recent  course  of  events  hardly  encovirages 
such  confidence  In  the  ability  of  Federal 
agencies   to  handle  disposals. 


[From  the  Metal  and  Mineral  Market,  May 

13,  1963] 
Congress,  Platers  Criticai.  or  U.S.  Cadmium 
Sales 
New  York. — For  a  genuine  marketing 
mess,  witness  the  sale  of  cadmium  from  the 
n.S.  stockpile.  Inept  administration  of  the 
project  has  unnerved  the  entire  nonferrous 
world,  which  Is  also  looking  beyond  to  other 
weighty  surpluses. 

Congress  authorized  release  of  3-znllllon 
pounds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  that 
distressed  17.8.  electroplaters,  hit  hard  by  the 
shortage  of  metal,  would  get  some  relief  at 
a  reasonable  price.  A  mistake  was  made 
when  It  did  not  moke  specific  stipulations 
but  chose  to  let  governmental  agencies  han- 
dle the  details. 


An  initial  offering  of  160,000  pounds,  open 
to  everyone,  was  made  with  bids  running 
from  92.36  to  $2.55,  with  a  single  emergency 
bid  at  $2  75 — ^thls,  despite  requests  from  both 
Houses  that  no  metal  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported. It  was  explained  that  the  flrst  bid 
would  establish  world  market  tone  and  the 
price  at  which  small  n.S.  business  would  be 
awarded  metal.  Metal  and  Mineral  Markets' 
Washington  office.  Representative  Wiluam 
BROOMrnxD,  Republican  of  Michigan  and 
many  small  platers  were  told  recently  this 
would  be  the  case.  Leist  week  "small"  (not 
clearly  defined)  businesses  bid  for  207,000 
pounds  at  prices  up  to  $2.87.  GSA  Indicated 
It  would  sell  150,000  pounds  to  the  highest 
bidders.  Awards  have  been  held*  up  while 
qualifications  of  some  bidders  are  studied. 

One  New  York  source  said  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  cheating  to  conform  to  the  "small 
business"  stipulation.  "Small"  firms  report- 
edly bid — for  a  coiislderatlon — as  agents  for 
larger,  non-quallfled  companies. 

The  National  Association  of  Metal  Finish- 
ers wrote  to  President  Kennedy  complaining 
about  "unwitting  or  calculated  profiteering 
by  GSA  •  •  •.-  The  complaint,  written  be- 
fore last  week's  bids,  was  based  on  $2.36  a 
pound. 

Representative  BROOMmu)  was  furious. 
"These  people  [GSA]  are  apparently  Ignor- 
ing the  Intent  ot  Congress,"  he  told  Metal 
and  Mineral  Markets.  He  was  terribly  upset 
that  release  thus  far  had  hurt  small  business 
and  driven  the  producer  price  up  50  cents  a 
pound.    He  considers  $2.36  a  pound  too  high. 

John  G.  Harlan,  Jr.,  deputy  conunlssloner. 
Defense  Material  Service  of  GSA,  shrugged 
off  the  shower  of  criticism.  "We  get  a  lot 
of  that  stuff  •  •  •  It  doesnt  bother  us  at 
all,"  he  said.  GSA  now  feels  free  bidding 
would  follow  the  pattern  of  legislative  his- 
tory. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  small  business,  which 
watched  metal  go  In  the  main  to  merchants 
at  $3.36  tq,$3.55,  may  have  to  pay  up  to  $2.87. 
Conflicting  and  Indeflnlte  Information  from 
Government  sources  has  compounded  the  sit- 
uation. Many  bids  were  obviously  shots  In 
tl^e  dark.  Comimentary  to  this  office  has 
Indicated  Just  how  far  some  normally  alert 
firms  have  drifted  from  the  Washington  sit- 
uation. 

To  confiise  the  issue  further,  GSA  this 
week  received  a  D.O.  (Defense  order  with 
procurement  priority)  from  a  prospective 
cadmium  buyer  who  has  a  bona  fide  defense 
contract.  By  law,  D.O.'s  are  to  be  handled 
first  when  surpluses  are  being  sold  by  the 
Government. 

Next  month's  offering,  according  to  one 
official,  may  be  as  high  as  500,000  pounds.  If 
demand  continues,  Cong^^ss  may  authorize 
sale  of  several  million  mc»«  pounds.  An  un- 
disciplined flow  from  the  stockpile  could 
cause  an  equally  violent  reaction  downward. 

Producer  sales  policies  to  distributors  vary. 
Hence,  the  dlstributcw-consumer  range  Is 
continued. 


Tax   Reform   and  Spending  Catt   Make 
Good  Economic  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13. 
1963,  makes  some  useful  and  pertinent 
observations  about  how  the  recent  up- 
turn in  economic  activity  should  affect 
tax  and  expenditure  policy. 


The  editorial  points  out — correctly,  I 
believe — that  the  upturn  in  activity 
weakens  the  argument  for  an  immediate 
and  massive  tax  cut  without  tax  reform. 
The  danger  of  massive  tax  reduction 
is  overstimulation  of  the  economy,  which 
could  lead  to  inflation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  current  economic  situation 
makes  the  case  for  tax  reform,  includ- 
ing some  rate  reduction,  more  persua- 
sive, according  to  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that 
another  effect  of  the  upturn  in  activity 
is  to  make  the  administration's  proposals 
for  increased  spending  more  difficult  to 
justify.  While  extreme  cutb£u;ks  in 
spending  are  not  called  for,  the  editorial 
says  that  some  cuts  are  definitely  in 
order  and  that  tighter  controls  over 
spending  should  be  instituted. 

It  is  important  that  we  constantly 
keep  in  mind  the  state  of  the  economy  in 
considering  tax  and  expenditure  policy. 
For  that  reason,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Economy's   New  Look 

The  atmosphere  at  this  year's  spring  meet- 
ing of  administration  officials  and  Industrial. 
Ists  belonging  to  the  business  council  Is 
markedly  different  from  that  prevailing  a 
year  ago.  Hostility  between  the  White 
House  and  the  business  community  has 
faded,  along  with  doubts  about  the  business 
outlook.  Yet  the  new  look  In  the  economy 
has  not  brought  any  change  in  their  con- 
flicting views. 

Businessmen  still  Insist  that  a  big  and  Im- 
mediate tax  cut,  unhampered  by  any  tax 
reforms,  Is  essential.  They  are  continuing 
their  perennial  campaign  for  a  cutback  In 
Government  spending,  which  they  regard  as 
the  key  to  eliminating  the  budget  deflclt. 

The  administration  is  exhibiting  similar 
stubbornness.  In  defending  his  spending 
program,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  warned  that  any 
reduction  would  Increase  unemplojrment 
and  Imperil  the  Nation's  defense  efforts. 
He  also  has  reaffirmed  his  belief  that  tax  re- 
ductions, accompanied  by  refcMins,  would 
keep  the  deflclt  frtun  getting  out  of  hand. 

These  fixed  positions  Ignon  the  vigorous 
upsurge  In  the  economy.  There  Is  no  need 
for  the  massive  and  Immediate  tax  cut  de- 
manded by  businessmen.  The  objective  la 
to  sustain  activity,  not  to  overstlmulate  It. 
With  expansion  continuing,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  ior  combining  reductions  and 
reforms,  beginning  this  year  but  stretched 
out  until  1965,  makes  sense. 

The  administration's  spending  proposals 
are,  however,  harder  to  Justify.  During  the 
winter,  the  President  raised  the  specter  of  re- 
cession to  combat  any  reductions;  now  he  Is 
predicting  new  Russian  successes  In  space 
to  bolster  supp>ort  tor  his  program.  Ex- 
treme cutbacks  are  not  called  for  under  cur- 
rent condltlors  of  relatively  high  unemploy- 
ment and  a  (p*owing  population  In  need  of 
social  servlcen.  But  now  that  the  economy 
Is  expanding  so  rapidly,  some  cuts  are  In 
order.  The  race-to-the-moon  project  Is  only 
one  area  where  cuts  could  be  made  without 
Jeopardizing  economic  expansion  or  national 
security. 

Instead  ot  merely  reiterating  their  previ- 
ous policlett,  administration  and  business 
would  do  well  to  reexamine  them  In  the 
light  of  th'9  economy's  siirprlslng  perform- 
ance. The  upsurge  has  strengthened  the 
case  for  tax  reductions  and  reform.  It  also 
lends  supp:>rt  to  the  view  that  tighter  con- 
trols over  spending  are  necessary. 
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Caafv^****  S«TTe«  as  Pvi-Ti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDTTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  21. 19€3 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tbe 
Rioo«s,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  19. 
1963: 

CONCKSSSMAN     SBW     AS     PAmT-TlM« 


(By  Robert  L.  A«her) 

Repre«ent»tive  Jamjb  P  Battw.  Republi- 
can, at  Montana,  la  one  Congressman  with  a 
hard  bat  and  a  aoft  spot  for  Intercontinental 
tMUllaClc  mlMlies. 

And  He's  proud  at  that  hat.  It  goes  wltb 
hla  Air  ^3rce  Reaerve  major*!  uniform  and 
marka  him  aa  a  "tt^i— n— y"  <'i«—  otf  1003 
from  the  Air  Perce's  Mlnuteman  ICBM  Op- 
erational Readlneaa  SchooL 

BArrui'B  role  aa  a  reservist  meana  that  he 
oould  be  called  from  Oapttol  Hill  to  active 
duty  at  any  tlma  to  serve  aloDC>^*  Refular 
trxx>pa  manning  Mlnuteman  sites  across  the 
Nation. 

The  Oongreesman- major  who  becan  bla 
military  career  In  1M3.  explains  that  ■•  a 
Member  of  the  House,  he  has  a  voice  In  de- 
clalooa  relating  to  the  country's  military 
posture  and  wanta  to  be  InXormed. 

But  his  penchant  for  mlssUea  is  also  an 
outgrowth  of  hla  constituency,  he  notes. 

"I  choae  the  Air  Porce  because  I  experienced 
growing  palna  of  the  officers  and  airmen  as- 
signed to  our  Montana  baaes.  It  waa  sort  ot 
an  adoptloQ  through  aaaoclatlon,"  BAnu* 
says. 

One  such  base  In  hla  home  State.  Malm- 
strom.  waa  tte  Nation  s  first  operational  Mln- 
uteman lOBM  wing  Installation.  It  will  be 
Battix's  home  for  2  weeks  thla  slimmer,  too. 
when  be  dona  the  blues  for  camp. 

To  Battu*.  the  80- hour  mlsalle  course  at 
Vandenberg  Air  Porce  Base  Oailf..  waa  Just 
another  step  in  his  continuing  military 
career. 

During  World  War  U  he  served  In  the  Pa- 
olflc  theater  aa  a  Navy  gunner  aboiutl  mer- 
chant Teasels  and  with  a  photo  interpretation 
unit.  When  releaaed  from  active  duty  In 
1M0,  he  was  wearing  two  battle  stars  fCH'  ac- 
tion on  Salpan  and  Okinawa. 

While  practicing  law  and  serving  In  var- 
ious dty  and  county  poets  In  and  around 
Billings,  Mont.,  Battin  became  Interested  in 
the  Air  Force.  Montana's  baaes  were  growing 
from  air  ferrying  centers  Into  vital  Strategic 
Air  Command  Installations. 

He  received  a  commission  aa  a  major  in 
the  Air  Reserve  In  1961.  a  year  after  hla  elec- 
tion to  Congress. 

And  hla  commander  turned  out  to  be  a 
colleague  from  across  the  Hill — Brig.  Oen. 
Baskt  M.  GOLOWATxa.  Republican  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Gou>WA'm's  9999th  Squadron 
Is  composed  of  Senators,  Representatives. 
and  congressional  aids. 

Batttn  earned  his  hard  hat  by  undergoing 
the  Missile  Combat  Crew  Operational  Readi- 
ness course  at  Malmstrom  and  later  with  the 
missile  squadron  at  Vandenberg. 

"I  burned  the  midnight  oil,"  the  38-year- 
old  Representative  recalls,  "because  I  was 
determined  to  do  aa  well  or  better  than 
those  younger  officers.  It  waa  a  challenge, 
but  I  enjoyed  every  minute  of  It." 

The  minutes  were  devoted  to  claases. 
checkouts,  and  briefings  on  the  Mlnuteman 


traasporter-ereetor  and  reentry  vehicle  and 
gMUtmncm  control  vans 

Battu*  alao  toured  Atlas.  THan,  and  Mln- 
ut«BMUi  launch  complexM  and  took  iio4«s  on 
tracking  station  procedures.  Hla  rsacUon  to 
the  men  and  their  prof^am  Is  enthusiastic: 

"Thetrs  Is  a  psouUar  lot.  marked  by  the 
normal  monotony  of  remote  duty,  sites,  and 
devokl  of  the  usual  sense  of  accomplishment 
by  seeing  their  Istrd'  return  home,  mlaalon 
aooompllshed  We  owe  a  debt  ol  gratitude 
to  these  men  because  the  Ufe  they  lead  Un't 


And  neither  Is  Congressman  Batttn's:  for 
his  Reeerve  duty  U  far  from  over.  In  addi- 
tion to  camp,  the  "distinguished  major  from 
the  great  State  of  Montana"  yields  to  a  meet- 
ing each  Tuesday  of  his  unit  here. 


Keep  the  Space  Laaet  Open 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  L  TEAGUE 

or    TKXA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REIPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  a  short  while,  this  body  will  be 
asked  to  consider  both  the  auLhortiation 
and  appropriation  bills  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Recently  the  budget  for  this  agency 
has  been  pointed  to  sls  one  of  the  places 
where  substantial  reduction  can  be  made 
because  much  of  It  is  based  on  scientific 
dreuns"  to  get  America  to  the  moon  first. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RzcoRD,  I  should  like  to  include  this 
article  by  Mr.  Roecoe  I>rummond.  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Poet  of 
Sunday.  May  19,  1963;  and  I  commend 
it  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

The  article  fellows : 
A  MATTrm  or  PaEmrNENcr — Keep  the  Space 
Lamks  Oten 

(By  Rosooe  Drummond) 

How  would  you  have  felt  If.  after  AsUo- 
naut  Gordon  Cooper.  Jr.  had  got  Fait^  7 
nicely  Into  lU  first  orbit,  the  otxler  had  gone 
up  from  cape  Canaveral:  "Oome  back.  Con- 
gress has  lost  faith.     Return  to  earth"? 

At  the  moment  this  Is  an  Imaginary  Inci- 
dent. But  something  dismayingly  Uke  It  Is 
in  the  miLiring  If  the  three  major  antispace 
program  pressure  groups  can  persuade  Con- 
gress that  the  attempt  to  be  first  In  outer 
space  Is  either  Just  t4M>  much  for  the  United 
States     or  not  worth  It. 

What  these  pressure  groups  want  Is  not  to 
reel  in  the  next  astronauts,  but  to  reel  in  the 
whole  space  program,  cut  back  the  budget, 
which  makes  It  possible,  cut  back  the  scien- 
tists, cut  back  the  use  of  resources;  anyway, 
cut  back. 

The  advocates  of  cutting  back  have  diverse 
and  conflicting  motives. 

There  are  some  Democratic  liberals  who 
want  to  save  money  on  the  space  program  in 
order  to  spend  mc«e  money  elsewhere;  spend 
more  "on  the  unemployed  and  less  on  the 
unexplored,  "  one  of  them  puts  It. 

There  are  some  Republican  conservatives 
who  see  cutting  the  space  budget  as  the 
easiest  way  to  bcUance  the  budget. 

There  are  some  scientists  who  are  critical 
of  the  space  budget  because  they  want  more 
Federal  money  for  other  sciences. 

The  core  of  the  answer  to  such  arguments 
Is  this: 

If  we  concede  preeminence  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  way  to  other  planets,  we  will 


be  conceding  preeminence  to  the  Soviet 
Union  OQ  this  planet.  If  we  do  not  make  It 
our  priority  objective  to  achieve  mastery  of 
outer  space  we  wUl  not  be  first  on  the  Moon, 
we  wUi  not  be  first  In  space;  and  the  time 
win  come  when  we  will  not  be  first  on 
Earth — and  then  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
ocher  unflnlshsd  business  wUl  really  be  sec- 
ondary; then  the  unfinished  buslnees  will  be 
survival  under  the  worst  of  all  conditions. 

Nothing  could  more  misstate  the  concept 
and  urgency  of  the  Nation's  stepped-up  space 
program  than  the  remark  of  the  Republican 
Senate  Campaign  Committee  that  the  deter- 
mination to  be  foremost  In  outer  space  la  "an 
adolescent  desire  to  beat  the  Russians." 

We  hav«  been  tardy  In  grasping  the  baton 
of  this  crucial  race.  One  reason  Is  that  when 
the  Soviets  stunned  the  world  by  putting  the 
first  sputnik  into  orbit  in  1967,  the  mood  of 
the  Elsenhower  adnUnistratlon  was  sujiuned 
up  by  a  high  official  who  remarked:  "That's 
no  more  than  reaching  for  a  high  score  In  a 
basketball  game  " 

A  year  ago  the  President  and  both  parties 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  agreed  over- 
whelmingly that  the  American  objective 
must  be  to  be  first,  not  second.  In  outer  space 
and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  achieve  It. 

The  mission  Is  going  well.  Thla  la  no  time 
to  cut  back  or  to  took  back.  Thla  ts  the  pe- 
riod to  keep  at  It  without  flinching.  Other 
things  wUl  be  Important,  but  thU  U  the 
dimension  In  which  the  cold  war  may  be 
won — or  lost. 


Vessel  Aid  Plea  to  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

am  MAssACHTTsn-rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Glou- 
cester, Mass..  Oaily  Times  on  Saturday. 
May  18.  published  an  extremely  timely 
and  interesting  letter  by  Wilbur  J.  Gross, 
president  of  the  Gloucester  Fisheries  As- 
sociation, to  President  Kennedy  with 
reference  to  the  Vessel  Subsidy  Act,  and 
I  feel  compelled  to  insert  same  in  the 
Record  because  it  outlines  clearly  the 
vital  needs  of  the  fishing  industry  today. 
The  article  follows: 

Startling  developments  In  the  fishing  In- 
dustry In  recent  years  are  spelled  out  In  a 
letter  to  President  Kennedy  by  Wilbur  J. 
Gross,  president  of  the  Gloucester  Plsherles 
Association,  as  follows; 

Hearing  on  Senate  Bill  100« — the  "Vessel 
Subsidy  Act"  as  It  Is  referred  to  will  be  held 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plaheriee  beginning  May 
7.    It  is  most  vital  that  this  bill  be  passed. 

I  am  sure  you  are  cognizant  of  the  gen- 
eral deterioration  that  has  taken  place  In 
the  Massachusetts  fishing  fleets  In  recent 
years  because  of  Inadequate  tariff  protec- 
tion. As  a  former  Senator,  you  Joined  with 
us  In  appearances  before  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress  seeking  relief  which  never 
was  forthcoming.  We  hope  It  may  be  pos- 
sible for  you  in  some  manner  to  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  bUl. 

The  situation  as  it  applies  to  the 
Gloucester  fishing  fleet  Is  referred  to  gen- 
erally in  the  following  statements 

The  second  trade  agreement  negotiated 
between  this  country  and  Canada  in  1969 
provided  a  duty  ot  l\  cents  per  pound  on 
imports  of  fresh  and  froaen  groundflsh  fil- 
lets up   to  an  annual  qtsota    ot  IS  mlUlon 


pounds  or  16  percent  of  the  average  TJS. 
consumption  of  these  species  In  the  S 
preceding  years,  whichever  was  greater.  This 
agreement  set  a  avi  cent  per  pound  rate  on 
imports  above  the  quota  with  no  limit. 
(Groundflsh  fUleU  Include  the  following 
species — cod.  hake,  haddock,  cusk,  pollock, 
and  ocean  perch.) 

Commenting  on  this  trade  agreement. 
State  Department  releases  at  that  time  stated 
in  effect  Uiat  "Groundflsh  fllleta  are  safe- 
guarded by  a  quota" — and,  "the  domestic 
Industry  is  thus  assured  of  a  dominant  shcu'e 
in  this  expanding  business."  What  has  hap- 
pened in  succeeding  years  shows  how  far 
wrong  this  forecast  was  and  what  its  effects 
have  been  on  the  New  England  fishing  fleets. 
Imports  of  groundflsh  fUleU  In  1939 
amounted  to  9,426.000  pounds.  By  1945, 
these  imporU  had  Increased  to  43,169.000 
pounds,  and  by  1950  to  64,800,000  pounds. 

What  has  happened  over  the  past  10  years 
Is  more  startling.  By  the  end  of  1952.  Im- 
ports of  fresh  and  frozen  groundflsh  fUleta, 
blocks,  and  slabs,  had  Increased  to  107,401.- 
000  pounds.  Domestic  production  amounted 
to  132,662,000  pounds  which  represented  56 
percent  of  the  total  V3.  consumption  of 
groundflsh  fillets  for  that  year. 

In  1962.  just  10  years  later,  these  Imports 
had  more  than  doubled.  Increasing  to  221.- 
440,000  pounds,  while  domestic  production 
decreased  to  90  million  pounds.  The  do- 
mestic industry's  share  of  the  total  U.S.  con- 
sumption dropped  from  55  percent  to  29  per- 
cent. (The  yield  In  processing  fillets  from 
whole  fish  Is  approximately  one-third.  Mul- 
tiplying the  preceding  figures  by  three  will 
give  the  poundage  of  whole  groundfish  rep- 
resented in  the  amounts  of  Imports  and  do- 
mestic production.) 

During  the  years  following  1946,  hearings 
repeatedly  were  held  before  various  con- 
gressional committees,  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. It  was  pointed  out  again  and  again 
that  the  New  England  fishing  fieets  would 
gradually  disintegrate  unless  this  Govern- 
ment did  something  to  stem  the  Increasing 
flow  of  Imports  Into  this  country,  either  by 
quota  or  Increasing  the  duty  rate,  or  com- 
pensating for  subsidies  granted  by  these 
countries  to  the  north  for  the  building  of 
fishing  vessels,  shore  plants,  providing  fish- 
ermen with  nets  and  gear,  and  even  assisting 
In  the  matter  of  transportation.  These  hear- 
ings were  fruitless.  Duty  rates  remained  un- 
changed. No  compensation  for  subsidies 
was  given. 

In  1980  upward  to  250  vessels  operated  In 
the  fisheries  from  the  port  of  Gloucester. 
Today,  there  are  not  more  than  125  vessels. 
These  vessels  range  from  45  feet  length,  5 
tons  net,  to  104  feet  length,  198  tons  net. 
Only  42  boats  in  the  Gloucester  fleet  are  over 
00  foot  lentgh. 

Within  the  past  5  years,  only  two  new 
vessels  have  been  built  for  the  Gloucester 
fleet.  During  this  same  period,  36  vessels 
have  been  lost  either  by  fire,  sinking  at  sea. 
or  abandonment.  Nine  vessels  have  been  lost 
at  sea  within  the  past  15  months. 

Most  vessels  in  the  Gloucester  fleet  are 
marginal.  The  average  age  of  these  vessels 
Is  25  years.  Vessel  owners  and  flshermen 
have  hardly  been  able  to  maintain  necessary 
repairs  to  keep  vessels  operating.  Many,  If 
not  most  of  these  vessels  should  be  replaced 
with  larger,  modern  vessels  to  compete  espe- 
cially with  the  up-to-date  Russian  trawlers 
presently  operating  on  fishing  grounds  on 
which  our  own  vessels  operate. 

The  Canadian  Government  presently  pro- 
vides a  50  percent  suijsldy  on  vessels  of  steel 
construction  as  replacements.  Until  March 
SI  of  this  year,  new  veaeels  added  to  the 
Canadian  fleet  were  granted  a  40  percent 
subsidy,  elUier  stoel  or  wooden.  This  sub- 
sidy since  has  been  reduced  to  S5  percent. 
(A  replacement  means  a  vessel    to   replace 


one  that  has  been  burned,  lost  at  sea,  or 
abandoned  ) 

Great  Britain  grants  a  30  percent  subsidy 
on  construoUosi  ot  oommercial  fishing  vessels, 
either  wooden  or  steel.  Norway  does  not 
grant  any  actual  suljsidy,  but  the  Norwegian 
Government  provides  long-term  loans  and 
price  supports  so  that  the  effect  of  these 
two  could  be  equal  to  a  substantial  subsidy. 
Added  to  these  subsidies  Is  the  fact  that 
wages  and  material  costs  In  these  countries 
are  much  lower  than  in  ours,  so  that  the 
final  result  oould  be  substantially  more  than 
the  60  percent  subsidy  requested  In  Senate 
1006. 

Representatives  of  the  fishing  industry  who 
have  appeared  in  Washington  from  time  to 
time  to  stress  the  need  of  added  tariff  con- 
trols feel  this  Government  In  large  measure 
Is  responsible  for  the  present  plight  of  our 
fishing  fleets.  We  feel  the  least  this  Govern- 
ment can  do  now  to  avoid  further  disinte- 
gration Is  to  grant  the  50  percent  subsidy 
which  this  bin  Intends.  This  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  fishermen  and  to  others 
to  venture  capital  in  the  construction  of  new 
and  nuxlem  type  fishing  Tassels.  Such  a 
program  should  help  start  building  up  the 
Gloucester  and  the  New  England  fishing  fleeU 
from  wliich  this  Government  eventually  will 
beneflt  in  proportion  to  the  degree  these 
vessels  can  be  efficiently  operated. 

We  hope  very  much  the  committee  will 
apixt>ve  Senate  1006  and  that  It  finally  will 
be  passed  by  Congress. 

Wn.BUR  J.  Gross. 

Pre»tdenf, 
Gloucester  Fisheries  Association. 


without  regard  to  retaliation.  Surveillainoe 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  would  soon  be  pos- 
sible to  such  a  nation.  Big  Brother  will  have 
become  a  fact. 

Doesn't  hlstoi-y  show  that  overlndulgent. 
complacent  clvtiaations  are  invariably  swept 
away  by  vigorous,  warlike  peoples?  Let's  not 
civilize  oxirselvca  right  out  of  existence.  In 
the  abstract,  wj  agree  that  schoolhouses  are 
more  important  than  space  probes,  but  let's 
make  sure  that  we  retain  the  freedom  to  con- 
trol the  education  in  them. 


The  Space  Race 


Dr.  Paol  J.  Raver:  A  Life  Affected  With  a 
Public  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  appeared  in  the  Massape,- 
qua  Post,  a  prominent  weekly  newspaper 
in  Massapequa,  N.Y.  It  is  important  be- 
cause it  shows  the  grassroot  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  space,  at  a  time  when 
Congress  must  consider  the  enormous 
burdens  of  the  Federal  budget  to  sus- 
tain this  program: 

TuK  Space  Race 

Do  we  need  a  space  lUght  program?  It's 
incredible  >o  vis  that  anyone  could  seriously 
question  the  Importance  of  our  space  efforts. 
Theretlcally,  a  case  can  be  made  for  holding 
off  on  space  until  we  have  conquered  the 
world's  problems  of  disease,  hunger,  UUter- 
acy,  and  so  on.  Practically  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  race  for  space  Is  here  and  we  had 
better  win  It. 

We  don't  Uve  In  a  vacuum.  We  live  in  a 
competitive  world  and  our  competition  is 
giving  us  a  hard  time.  The  United  States 
must  know  at  least  as  much  about  space  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  say  nothing  of  Red 
China  a  few  years  hence.  Anything  lees 
would  first  reduce  lis  to  a  minor  power,  then 
render  us  subject  to  the  Communist  yoke. 
Russia  has  already  put  a  man  in  orbit  for 
4  days,  has  orbited  two  men  at  the  same  time, 
and  Is  now  aiming  for  the  moon. 

More  than  prestige  Is  involved  here,  al- 
though we  do  not  discount  the  Importance 
of  presUge.  Practical  military  considera- 
tions are  at  stake.  A  nation  in  command  of 
the  space  around  this  planet  can  deliver  its 
nUsslles   where,   when,   and  how  it  desires. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORECOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprti  22. 1963 

Mr.  ULIiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
6  of  this  year,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  entire  coimtry  lost  a  great  public 
servant.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  his- 
toric progress  of  river  and  power  devel- 
opment In  the'  Columbia  River  Basin 
must  go  to  Dr.  Paul  Jerome  Raver.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Ra- 
ver whldi  appeared  in  the  May  Issue  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Public  Power 
Bulletin: 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Ravbi:  A  Life  ArPBCTrn  With  a 
PUBUC  Interest 
"Dr.  Riiver  was  a  man  of  great  Intellectual 
capacity,  with  a  weU-tralned,  disciplined 
mind.  He  was  a  man  of  Integrity;  strictly 
honest,  open  and  above  board.  He  was  a  man 
of  mature  and  slgnlflcant  faith.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  ministers  sought  out  for  a 
frleivd.  His  faith  was  carefully  thought 
througt..  There  was  nothing  superficial 
about  It.  And  his  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare,  as  well  as  the  absolute  integrity  of 
his  life,  was  due  to  his  religious  faith.  It  was 
the  center  and  motivating  power.  He  be- 
lieved in  religion  in  action,  the  life  of  faith 
Uved  In  the  world.  That  faith  sustained  his 
life,  lent  Mm  courage  to  speak  his  word  and 
live  by  his  convictions.  His  great  natural 
gifts  achieved  fulfillment  because  of  his 
faith." 

Rev.  Dr.  Thoicas  A.  Brown, 
University  Christian  Church. 
These  words  from  the  funeral  oration  for 
Dr.    Paul    Jerome   Raver,    Tuesday.    AprU   9, 
1963,  epitomize  "the  Jlfe  affected  with  a  pub- 
lic Interest." 

Over  300  years  ago  Lord  Justice  Hale  of 
England  wrote  his  scholarly  opinion  about 
businesses  which  were  not  Just  private,  but 
which  were  affected  with  a  public  Interest. 
These  businesses  we  know  today  as  public 
utilities. 

In  his  44  historic  years  as  student,  profes- 
sor of  utility  economics,  regulator,  and  ad- 
ministrator, Paul  Raver  witnessed  and  great- 
ly helped  to  bring  about  the  transition  from 
the  excesses  of  Samuel  InsuU  to  the  present 
state  of  the  art  of  providing  people  with 
electric  service. 

His  life  chronicles  the  quest  for  the  elusive 
Ingredient  of  the  public  Interest  In  the  field 
of  public  utilities. 

This  quest  preoccupied  his  last  few  years. 
He  keynoted  the  aoth  annual  convention  of 
the  Northwest  PubUc  Power  Association  at 
Eugene  in  1980  on  the  subject  "Oommunlty 
Service  OpportunlUes  oT  Beotrtc  UtUltles." 
(Reprinted  in  J\me  i960  bulletin  )     On  this 
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forwartl -looking  not*  the  33<1  annual 
KWPPA  ooDTentlon  on  April  18.  1903.  eaCab- 
llshMl  the  Paul  J.  EUiver  Award  for  commu- 
nity service  and  awarded  It  poetbumoualy  to 
Reiver  for  1963. 

tUa  career  evolved  from  tbe  futility  of 
utility  regulation  to  tbe  solid  acblevementa 
of  16  years.  1939-64.  aa  Bonneville  Adminis- 
trator, and  9  years  as  superintendent  of 
Lighting  of  Seattle  City  Light. 

Dr.  Raver  died  April  6  of  a  heart  ailment. 
Bom  In  Loyanaport.  Ind..  April  37,  1894.  he 
received  the  B.S.  In  clvU  engineering.  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  1917;  MBA.  Northweatem 
University.  1927;  Ph.  D..  1933.  He  worked  as 
an  evaluation  engineer.  1919-23.  then  with 
Chtoago  8\irfac«  Unea  Co.  as  eetlmaUng  engi- 
neer. 192S-27;  research  assocUta  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Economic  Research.  1927-33.  and 
advanced  from  Instructor  to  professor  of 
public  utUlUas.  1927-39;  meanwhile  becom- 
ing supervisor  of  the  section  on  rates  and 
rt«earch  of  the  Illinois  Conunerce  Conunls- 
slon.  1933-87.  executive  ofUcer.  1937-39.  and 
clialrm&n.  1939. 

He  received  the  Purple  Heart  In  World 
War  I. 

H«  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State 
Rural  Beotrlflcatlon  Committee,  1936-39.  on 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Congreeslonal  Commit- 
tee Tb  Inveatlgate  TV  A,  1938.  and  served  on 
many  boards.  He  received  the  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  similar  awards  from  APPA  and 
NWPPA. 

(Xitstandlng  among  his  BPA  accompllsh- 
menU  are  his  role  In  organizing  BPA.  driving 
timnigh  the  World  War  n  conatrucUon, 
\irglng  construoUon  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam 
and  achlerlng  a  large  measiore  of  hydraulic 
and  electrical  Integration  through  the  U.S. 
Columbia  River  Power  System.  In  BPA  he 
achieved  both  high  morale  and  efficiency  In 
his  staff. 

At  SeatOe  City  Light  he  rebuilt  and  ex- 
panded the  City  Ught  Building,  completed 
Gorge  Dam.  started  Boundary  Dam.  Initiated 
the  shift  to  26.000  volt  distribution,  com- 
pleted a  96  million  undergroimd  program 
and  enhanced  the  role  of  SeatUe  City  Light  In 
many  oommunlty  activities. 

He  served  as  a  mentor  and  friend  to  big 
and  small  alike.  He  encouraged  the  strug- 
gling little  consumer -owned  electric  systems 
and  helped  build  the  morale  of  public  and 
cooperative  electric  systems. 

Leadership  Inspires  people  to  have  confi- 
dence In  their  leader.  Great  leadership  In- 
■plr«a  people  to  have  oonfVlenoe  In  them- 
uliss  Raver  helped  people  to  have  faith  In 
themselves  and  with  thU  heritage  he  leaves 
us  enriched. 


resU  of  Negro  leaders  and  demonstra- 
tors. About  14  months  a«o.  our  mavor. 
the  Honorable  William  O.  Cowger,  called 
together  the  Negro  leadership  In  Ix>uls- 
vllle  and  asked  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  city  administration  in  an  experiment 
of  trust  and  understanding.  Since  that 
time,  we  have  had  no  demonstrations 
in  Louisville.  In  May  of  last  year,  our 
city  administration  under  the  leadership 
of  Mayor  Cowger  formed,  by  ordinance, 
an  11 -man  human  relation^  commission. 
This  commission  worked  for  many 
months  on  voluntary  Integration  and 
met  with  a  respectable  degree  of  success. 
It  eventually  became  evident  that  an 
antibias  ordinance  should  be  attempted, 
and  this  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville on  last  Tuesday  night  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  mayor  on  Wednesday. 

We,  m  Louisville,  are  proud  of  our 
progress  In  human  relations  under  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  mayor. 
William  O.  Cowger,  and  our  distinguished 
county  Judge,  Marlow  W.  Cook,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  leadership  of  both 
the  white  segments  of  our  population 
and  the  Negro  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion to  the  south  would  look  to  our  good 
city  of  Louisville  as  an  example  that 
reasonable  leaders  can  sit  down  and 
negotiate  civil  rights  without  the  threat 
of  riots  and  violence. 

I  am  confident  that  the  leadership  of 
our  city  would  be  willing  to  be  of  service 
to  any  of  our  sister  cities  in  assisting 
them  with  their  problems  in  race  rela- 
tions as  It  is  evident  that  we.  In  Louis- 
ville, have  the  leadership  among  both 
our  leading  white  and  Negro  citizens  to 
cope  With  the  problems  that  confront  us. 


Loaitville,  Ky^  SifM  AatidiscriiiiiBaHoQ 
Ordmaac* 


la   Drinkiiif   Water   or   ReTcnue,   States 
Shoald  AToid  Taint 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

0»   KXHTOCKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 
Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Louisville  signed  Into  law  an 
antidiscrimination  ordinance  which  la 
the  first  such  legislation  passed  by  any 
major  city  in  the  South  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

Two  years  ago  Louisville,  like  many 
southern  cities,  was  torn  by  race  mis- 
understandings. We  experienced  many 
distasteful  demonstrations,  wholesale  ar- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressiowal  Rkcoro 
an  article  entitled  "In  Drinking  Water  or 
Revenue,  States  Should  Avoid  Taint," 
which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  of  April  19.  1963.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 

Iw    DaiNKiNO    Watxb    oa    Rxvxnux.    Statis 

Should  Avon)  Taiwt 

(By  Ralph  McOlll) 

Notes  made  on  a  quiet  evening  In  Middle- 
town,  Conn.:  A  gentleman  In  this  attractive 
college-Industrial  city  said  to  a  thirsty  guest 
that  he  would  serve  him  some  good  spring 
water.  It  waa,  he  said,  delivered  on  order 
by  an  enterprising  local  company  which 
obtained  the  water  from  a  spring  high  In  the 
hills. 

When  asked  If  he  knew  whether  or  not  the 
spring  had  been  tested  by  reliable  health 
offloera,  the  resident  said  he  did  not.  He  went 
by  taste,  he  said,  and  the  spring  water  tasted 
better  and  was  also  an  Improvement  In 
hlghbalU.  ^ 


Prom  the  ensuing  conversation  one  learned 
that  the  well-run  city  of  Mlddletown  has  to 
put  chlorine  Into  the  water  that  It  draws 
from  the  Connecticut  River.  This  affronts 
the  taste  buds  of  some  of  the  residents, 
especially  those  who  prefer  what  Is  called 
branch  water  and  bourbon. 

There  were  also  complaints  about  the  traffic 
In  Mlddletown.  which.  It  la  said,  at  the  peak 
hours  obtains  the  density  or  mass  of  New 
York  City  crosstown  taxi,  truck,  and  car 
congregations. 

To  a  visitor  Just  out  of  Washington.  D.C., 
the  evening  was  a  reminder  that  Govern- 
ment Is  many  things  other  than  that  In  the 
National  Capital.  There  likely  Is  more  aver- 
age talk  about  the  water  supplies  of  munici- 
palities, the  garbage  service,  schools,  and  the 
quality  of  other  civic  services  than  there  Is 
about  Laos.  Berlin  or.  for  that  matter.  Cuba. 
States  also  are  staggering  under  the  bur- 
den of  public  obligations.  Including  that  of 
relief  for  the  aged,  care  of  the  burgeoning 
number  of  mentally  Ul.  crowded  universities, 
the  need  for  new  highways,  and  maintenance 
of  old  ones,  unemployment,  and  the  impera- 
tive political  need  to  respond  to  new  and  In- 
creasing public  demands. 

New  taxes  everywhere  are  needed.  Dis- 
honest or  cynical  candidates  and  self-pro- 
claimed experts  talk  glibly  of  economies  and 
of  reducing  State  and  city  taxes.  This  Is 
simply  not  possible.  What  la  reduced  must 
somehow  be  found  In  other  places. 

The  cities  carry  the  same  biirdens.  They 
each  have  heavy  loads  of  relief,  urgent  needs 
for  extra  law  enforcement,  denumds  for  new 
parks  and  recreational  facilities,  and  ex- 
panded municipal  services  generally.  Their 
schools  are  crowded.  Their  teachers  are. 
with  few  exceptions,  underpaid.  They  do 
not  have  vitally  needed  vocational  schools. 
To  each  city  has  been  added  In  the  past 
two  decades  the  problem  of  a  large  group  of 
unemployables.  young,  middle-aged,  and  old. 
They  are  men  and  women  who.  for  reasons 
of  environment,  birth,  and  genea.  bad  luck 
or  bad  habits,  and  lack  of  education  are 
finished  Insofar  as  effective  participation  In 
citizenship  Is  concerned. 

This  group  Is  producing  most  of  the  dis- 
maying crime  increase.  Its  mem.bers  give  us 
the  disturbing  figures  of  high  unemployment 
among  young  people.  It  Is  Important  we 
understand  that  the  statistics  of  youth  un- 
employment, educational  lacks,  and  crime 
Increases  are  directly  related. 

That  our  rivers  and  lakes  are  all  polluted 
Is  a  fact  we  would  like  to  sweep  under  the 
rug.  They  everywhere  are  soiled  and  poi- 
soned by  Industrial  waste,  and  sewage  from 
towns  and  cities  which  do  not  wish  to  tax 
their  citizens  with  cost  of  sewage  disposal 
plants,  or  who  fear  they  will  drive  away  a 
payroll. 

Some  of  the  water  that  comes  out  of  the 
Nation's  water  taps  would  set  off  epidemics 
If  It  were  not  for  chlorine.  American  tour- 
ists who  go  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  anx- 
iously ask,  "Can  you  drink  the  water?"  The 
answer  In  many  places  is  "No." 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  uncomfortable 
fact  that  this  question.  In  time.  Is  going  to 
be  a  proper  one  to  ask  about  a  number  of 
American  communities,  and  If  pollution  con- 
tinues the  answer  will  be  "No." 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  turned 
to  a  State  lottery  to  raise  new  tax  revenue. 
The  history  of  State  lotteries  In  America 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  their  return. 
The  argument  has  a  certain  surface  plausi- 
bility. It  links  a  good  cause  with  bad 
support. 

The  argument  Is  that  millions  In  this  coun- 
try buy  Irish  Sweepstakes  tickets.  Legal  lot- 
tery, It  Is  argued,  wUl  take  the  money  from 
Illegal  gamblers.  All  this  Is  true,  but  State 
lotteries  also  Inevitably  wUl  set  up  patronage 
and  evUs  of  corruption.  They  will.  In  turn. 
open  the  door  for  the  presence  and  existence 
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of  other  forms  of  gambling,  and  gambling  Is 
the  father  of  vices  and  attendant  evils. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  dont  want  to  pay  for  what  they  must 
have,  and  the  politicians  encotirage  them 
m  It. 


Teacher's  Appreciatioii  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mrr  Speaker,  today  as  we 
are  preparing  to  welcome  Maj.  L.  Gor- 
don Cooper.  America's  man  about  the 
world,  to  the  Congress,  the  State  of  New 
York  is  marking  Teacher  Appreciation 
Day.  I  am  certain  Major  Cooper  would 
credit  a  measure  of  his  success  to  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  taught 
him  the  lessons  he  exemplified  In  his  lat- 
est feat. 

As  a  member  of  the  C<Mnmittee  on 
Education  and  Labor  I  will  introduce 
legi&latiOTi  to  institute  a  National  Teach- 
er's Hall  of  Honor.     Our  Nation  does 
all  too  little  to  hall  Its  men  and  women 
of  merit  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
foremost  task  of  preparing  our  students 
for  the  ai>ace  age.    On  the  other  hand 
we  are  quick  to  mark  and  prompt  to 
note   any   deficiency   in   education,   too 
often  laying  the  blame  on  the  teacher 
rather  than  our  own  neglect  of  interest. 
I   fully  realize   a  national   award  or 
symbol  is  no  substitute  for  the  adequate 
pay  sind  other  incentives  necessary  to 
provide  good  teachers.    That  Is  why  I  am 
also  pleased  to  sjwnsor,  in  addition  to 
other   school   bills,   the   quality   educa- 
tional  bill   HJl.   6013   to  increase   pro- 
ficiency of  teacher  training  for  teachers 
In   elementary   and   secondary   schools, 
public   and   private.   In   subject   matter 
areas     found     to     be    critically    below 
st&ndard. 

On  this  Teacher  Appreciation  Day  I 
feel  we  should  \oo\t  to  positive  ways  to 
attract  amd  maintain  the  best  possible 
teachers  in  our  schools.  The  national 
average  length  of  service  in  the  pubUc 
system  is  about  10  years.  In  a  business 
firm  a  personnel  system  which  lost  Its 
trained  welders  and  salesmen  every  10 
years  would  be  bankrupt.  Our  schools 
will  fare  no  better.  Sound  business  in 
education  demands  at  least  these  con- 
crete steps: 

Plrst.  Broader  recruitment  to  attract 
more  qualified  college  students  from  the 
upper  class  quadrants.  I  have  never, 
seen  a  recruiting  poster  to  attract  career 
teachers  pointing  up  a  chance  to  see  the 
world  or  learn  a  skill  or  probe  in  space- 
things  we  cannot  do  without  good  teach- 

Second.  Search  out  unused  manpower 
resources  for  intensive  training  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  Instruction  In 
these  principal  areas.  First,  among 
young  mothers  who  either  have  teacher 
experience  or  potential  skill  by  giving 
them  adequate  care,  stipends,  and  facili- 
ties to  maintain  their  children  during 
the  class  day.  Secondly,  seek  ways  to 
bring  the  disappearing  male  back  to  the 


classroom.  There  la  nothing  like  a 
man — as  a  symbol  of  authority  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  especially  In  second- 
ary schools.  I  mean  no  offense  to  the 
ladies — but  if  it  is  nice  to  have  a  man 
around  the  house  it  is  Just  as  fine  to 
have  a  few  men  around  the  school.  On 
today  s  scale  of  pay  a  father  of  three 
children  must  leave  the  teaching  profes- 
sion to  get  the  income  to  educate  his  own 
children.  More  pay  for  dads  and  less 
educational  doo-dads  will  yield  divi- 
dends. A  family  cost  of  living  incr«nent 
would  be  one  approach  If  we  cannot 
sell  the  professionals  on  merit  pay. 

Third.  Promote  teacher  status  among 
those  who  desire  ways  to  achieve  equal- 
ity. The  oiril  service  system  has  done 
much  more  than  any  other  single  factor 
to  promote  racial  equality  in  employ- 
ment. Classroom  service  should  have 
the  same  effect.  While  we  are  about 
the  business  of  integration  in  our 
schools  I  feel  we  need  to  develop  teach- 
ing strength  to  a  far  greater  degree 
among  racial  minorities  and  Spanish - 
speaking  groups. 

Finally,  good  professional  teachers 
must  be  paid  as  good  professionals  and 
demean  themselves  as  professional  per- 
8M1S.  I  find  it  almost  profane  that 
teachers  deem  It  necessary  and  may  find 
it  necessary  to  strike  against  the  com- 
munity, themselves,  and  their  pupils. 
There  must  be  a  way  for  the  world's 
richest  Nation,  for  the  sake  of  Its  own 
dignity,  to  pay  our  teachers  to  every 
school,  public  and  private,  an  income  in 
keeping  with  the  value  we  place  on  the 
lives  of  our  children.  On  this  Teachers' 
Appreciaticm  Day  If  we  want  our  chil- 
dren taught  like  teachers'  pets  we  had 
better  be  prepared  to  give  good  class- 
room teachers  a  pat — to  the  pocketbook. 


Eqaal  Pay:  A  Distent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THO»«AS  B.  CURTIS 


or  mssoTTEi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  to 
the  last  Congress  and  to  the  1st  session 
of  this  88th  Congress  a  proposal  has 
come  up  for  women  work  tog  to  our  pri- 
vate industries.  Its  title  certainly  is 
appealing  and,  without  analysis,  Its 
terms  might  seem  admirably  fair. 
Deeper  analysis  is' required,  however,  to 
ascertato  what  the  real  economics  of  pay 
discrimtoation  between  the  sexes  are. 
One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Swaney,  recently  contacted  me  about 
this  bill  and  pototed  out  very  well  the 
deeper  considerations  to  it.  I  should 
like  to  place  Mr.  Swaney's  letter  to  the 
Congressional  Rkcoro  at  this  potot  to 
help  highlight  the  considerations  which 
it  raises. 

The  letter  follows: 

Anchob  Hocking  Glass  Oo»f., 
Lancaster.  Ohio,  May  t,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cmrns, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  CuBTis:  As  a  district  manager  of 
Anchor  Hocking,  I  wish  to  voice  iny  ■trenu- 


aoB  objections  to  the  Pedera:  equal  pay 
bin  which  Is  presently  being  otmsldered  by 
both  the  Senate  and  Hoiise.  Since  the  House 
bill  (HJl.  8881)  and  Senate  bill  (8.  910)  are 
Identical,  my  comments  and  views  apply 
to  both  of  them. 

I  urge  you  to  expose  the  proposed  Federal 
equal  pay  blU  becauM  It  goes  far  beyond 
the  mere  prohibition  of  wage  rate  discrim- 
ination. The  bill  would  req\ilre  the  ralalng 
of  wage  rates,  even  though  the  existing  rates 
had  been  negotiated  by  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agents  of  the  employees  in  question. 
If,  as  everyone  seems  to  assume,  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  work  force  consists  of  women 
who  are  receiving  lower  wages  than  men  for 
identical  work,  bringing  about  equality  by 
raising  the  wage  rates  of  these  women  will 
cause  employers  to  reduce  employment. 
Economically,  It  couldnt  be  any  other  way, 
and  women  (for  whom  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  such  high  regard)  will  be  the  very 
onea  to  stiffer.  The  tMily,  alternaUve  avail- 
able to  employers  would  be  to  Increase  prices, 
and  this  might  backfire  If  the  buying  public 
resisted  these  higher  prices. 

Further,  the  bill  does  not  take  account 
of  the  higher  costs  generally  of  employing 
women  because  of  greater  turnover  and  ab- 
senteeism. State  laws  limiting  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  women  and  placing  restrictions 
on  lifting,  longer  Ixmch  and  reUef  periods 
for  women,  higher  Insurance  costs  for 
women,  and  the  cost  of  providing  women 
with  special   facilities. 

I  also  object  to  the  imprecedented  dele- 
gation of  power  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  by  the  bill  and  the  fact  that  "place 
of  employment"  Is  not  defined  to  mean  a 
single  establUhment  of  an  employer. 

Still  another  objection  Is  that  the  refer- 
ence to  equal  work  «Lnd  equal  skills  Is  am- 
biguous. Some  people  Interpret  "equal"  to 
mean  "comparable"  whereas  others  consider 
it  to  mean  "Identical."  Then  too,  the  bill 
completely  ignores  the  fact  that  22  States 
already  have  their  own  equal  pay  legislation, 
which  meaxis  that  Federal  eqvial  pay  legisla- 
tion Is  totally  unnecessary  In  these  States 
and  employers  In  these  States  would  be  sub- 
ject to  two  different  equal  pay  laws. 

However,  If  there  la  to  be  some  form  of 
Federal  equal  pay  legislation,  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  need  for  such  legislation 
does  not  exist,  I  earnesUy  believe  that  Con- 
greos  should  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  foUowlng  pjrlndplee  and  Incorporate 
them  In  the  legislation: 

1  Instead  of  referring  to  equal  pay  and 
equal  skill*,  the  bUl  at  the  very  least  should 
read  "regularly  perform  Identical  work." 

2.  The  greater  cost  of  employing  women 
should  be  recognized  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  justifiable  differences  In  pay 
attributable  to  these  costs. 

8.  An  employer  should  be  permitted  to 
adjust  wage  ratca  either  upward  or  downward 
to  comply  with  the  bUl. 

4.  The  bill  should  apply  separately  to  each 
establishment  of  an  employer.  EstablUh- 
ment should  be  defined  as  being  a  dUUnct 
physlcaUy  separated  place  of  employment  of 
such  employer. 

6.  The  personalized  wage  structure  of  each 
employer  should  be  recognized,  rather  than 
merely  providing  for  a  seniority  or  merit  In- 
crease system  exception.  Most  employers 
have  no  system. 

6.  The  bUl  should  contain  specific  guide- 
lines and  restrictions  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  any  rules  and  regulaUocs  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  his  rulemaking  should 
be  limited  to  this  act  only. 

7.  Investigations  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should  only  be  made  upon  receipt  of  written 
complalnU  from  aggrieved  persons  and 
should  not  extend  beyond  the  facto  aet  forth 
In  such  oomplalnto. 

8  Instead  of  a  2-year  period,  tlie  retro- 
acUve  provisions  sha<uld  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  6  numths. 
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0.  Th«  punitive  provUloD  wltb  r««pect  to 
<lamaces  sbouid  b«  eilmln&ted. 

10.  With  rwp«ct  to  each  affected  employer, 
the  act  aiuTUiil  cot  take  effect  any  sooner 
than  the  expiration  date  ot  the  collectlTe- 
bargaining  agreement  under  which  he  U 
preeentiy  operating. 

Again  may  I  aay  that  Federal  equal  pay 
Veglelattrtn  U  not  needed  and,  in  my  opinion, 
•boold  be  opposed  by  you  and  your  colleaguee 
In  Oongreea.  To  me.  thU  bill  contain*  num- 
eroue  Inequitlea  and  repreeenta  an  encroach - 
rnant  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  an  area 
which  the  varloux  Statea  can  adequately 
handle  themeelvea. 

Respectfully  youn, 

A.    O.    SWANKT. 


Addrett  of  Hob.  Irviat  Mancss  to  Uie 
Electrottk  ladastries  Association,  April 
23,  1M3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    HXW    TOaK  J 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Irving  Maness, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  has  long  been 
Icnown  as  a  friend  of  small  business.  On 
April  23.  1963.  he  made  an  Interesting 
aldress  before  the  Electronic  Industries 
Association  at  Los  Angeles.  He  dis- 
cussed the  concern  of  the  Administra- 
tion about  the  downward  trend  of  small 
business'  share  of  defense  subcontract- 
ing and  the  Government's  respoodblllty 
in  seeing  to  it  that  small  buBtnefls  re- 
ceives a  higher  share  of  such  subcon- 
tracting. 

Mr.  Maness'  address  follows; 
A£>Daxas  bt   Divtko   Majtess.  DxPtrrT   Admin - 

larmATOB  or  thx  Smaix  BnsnnBH  Aomimus- 

TBATION  BzroaZ  TKX  ELXCraOKlC  IMUUS'I'EIXS 

ASSOCIATION.    Los    Amgkus.    Caut.,    Aful 
38.  19«3 — "THa  Rous  or  th«  Small  Bubi- 

N1SS    ADMINISTaATION'' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wlBh  to  thank  you  and 
the  gentlemen  aeaembled  here  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  this  symposium.  I 
alAo  wlah  to  conunend  your  chairman,  Mr 
Sllberman.  and  all  those  who  served  with 
him  so  untiringly  and  unselflshly  In  making 
this  symposium  possible.  My  special  com- 
pliments go  to  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  be- 
fore me  for  the  very  thorough  reports  which 
th<y  submitted.  I  am  confident  that  the 
cortrlbuUon  of  those  who  will  apeak  after 
me  will  be  no  less  enlightening. 

lliese  reports  will  be.  I  am  certain,  most 
helpful  and.  from  what  I  have  heard  thus 
far'  I  can  readily  see  that  their  authors  have 
fully  utilized  their  jrealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  In  assessing  the  problem  at  hand — 
••Keys  to  Profitable  Subcontracting." 

Oure.  as  you  know.  Is  a  proflt-consdouB 
society.  Profits  are  not  only  an  inducement 
to  enterprlae,  but  they  are  also  a  reward  for 
success.  Profits  measure  the  performance  of 
the  enterprise  and  give  It  forward  momen- 
tum. It  La  profit  that  creates  Jobs,  generates 
resources  and  strengthens  the  security  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  This  relationship 
is  clear  cut  and  basic.  As  profits  decline, 
unemployment  rises,  and  vice  versa. 

It  U  importsjit  that  people  realise  theas 
basics  and.  especially,  the  fact  that  any  busl- 
nsas  that  faik  for  lack  of  profits  engenders 


a  chain  reaction  which  affects  many  others, 
ultimately  even  thoee  who  are  operating  pro- 
fitably. Therein.  I  submit,  also  lies  the  key 
to  reversing  our  preeent  downward  trend  In 
small  business  subcontracting — an  activity 
tn  which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
(3BA)   has  a  direct  and  vital  Interest. 

Legislation  has  been  enacted,  as  you  know, 
directing  SBA.  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion (OSA)  to  develop  a  subcontracting  pro- 
gram. 

This  legislation  places  three  distinct  re- 
sponsibilities upon  designated  Oovernment 
agencies  Two  of  these  responsibilities  are 
placed  upon  the  SBA  alone.  The  third  is 
placed  Jointly  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. OSA,  and  the  SBA 

The  responsibilities  placed  by  the  sUtute 
upon  the  SBA  alone  require  the  agency  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  President  nnd  to 
certain  designated  congressional  bodies. 
These  reports  are  to  include  "Information, 
and  such  recommendations  aa  It  (I.e..  the 
SBA)  may  deem  appropriate,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program"  (Small  Business  Act, 
sec.  8(d)(3)).  In  order  to  enable  the 
SBA  to  perform  this  task  the  law  (Small 
Business  Act.  sec.  8(b)(6))  provides  that 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  SBA  "to  obtain 
Information  as  to  methods  and  practices 
which  Oovernment  prime  contractors  utilise 
in  letting  subcontracts." 

In  addition  to  this  Information-gathering 
and  reporting  responsibility,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  section  8(b)  (8)  also  provides  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  SBA  "to  take 
action  to  encourage  the  letting  of  subcon- 
tracts by  prime  contractors  to  small  busi- 
ness." 

Separate,  and  distinct  from  thsse  two  aole 
SBA  responsibilities,  the  act  Imposes  upon 
the  DOD,  OSA.  and  SBA  Joint  responslbUltles 
which  require  them  to  develop  cooperatively 
a  subcontracting  program  (Small  Business 
Act.  sec.  8(d)(1)).  This  subcontracting 
program  does  not  confer  upon  SBA  authority 
to  compel  a  prime  contractor  to  subcontract 
to  small  buslneas  In  a  certain  manner  or  on 
a  certain  percentage  basis.  Neither  does  It 
compel  any  procuring  agency  to  direct  a 
prime  contractor  to  establish  a  particular 
type  of  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram. However,  prime  contractors  in  this 
small  business  subcontracting  program  are 
required,  where  an  appropriate  clause  is  In- 
serted, to  notify  the  contracting  ofOcer  before 
soliciting  bids  or  quotations  on  any  subcon- 
tract in  excess  of  910,000  If  no  small  business 
concern  Is  to  be  solicited.  Such  notification 
must  Include  the  reasons  why  no  small  firms 
are  to  be  solicited,  and  must  be  made  as 
early  In  the  procurement  cycle  as  possible  so 
that  SBA  may  have  a  reasonable  period  to 
siiggest  potentially  qualified  small  business 
firms  through  the  procuring  agency  (Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  l-7073(b). 
Small  Business  Subcontracting  Program 
Clause  (a)(6)). 

An  integral  part  of  this  subcontracting 
program  Is  ths  make-or-buy  requirement. 
As  you  know,  this  requirement  prevents  a 
prime  contractor  from  making  or  providing 
the  products  or  services  (a)  when  he  does 
not  regularly  make  or  provide  them,  and 
when  they  are  equally  available  from  other 
firms  at  no  higher  price;  or  (b)  when  he 
does  regularly  make  or  provide  them,  but 
they  are  equally  available  at  a  better  price 
from  other  firms. 

It  is  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  providing 
new  opportunities  for  cooperation  between 
large  and  small  buslneas.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  SBA  and  the  procuring  agencies,  on 
the  other,  this  make-or-buy  requirement 
will  broaden  small  business  subcontracting 
opportunities.  Specifically,  ptu^lclpatlon  by 
SBA  In  the  make-or-buy  decision  will  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  channel  buy  pro- 
graois  to  small  busli 


In  addition,  the  statutory  subcontracting 
program  requires  each  procuring  agency  to 
help  SBA  obtain  such  reasonably  obtainable 
information  and  records  concerning  the  sub- 
contracting by  Its  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors  as  the  SBA  may  deem  neces- 
sary. Accordingly,  appropriate  studies  and 
surveys  are  periodically  made  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  procuring  agencies,  or  upon 
request  of  the  SBA.  They  may  be  made  by 
the  contracting  officers  or  their  representa- 
tives, separately,  or  together  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  SBA.  These  studies  and  sur- 
veys enable  the  SBA  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  procuring  agencies  regarding 
methods  for  Increasing  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  subcontract  awards.  At  ths 
operating  level.  SBA  and  the  procuring 
agencies  freely  Interchange  Information  re- 
sulting from  these  surveys  (ASPR  1-707.8). 
As  regards  the  SBA's  statutory  reaponsl- 
bUlty  "to  encourage  the  letting  of  subcon- 
tracts by  prince  contractors  to  small  business 
concerns  at  prices  and  on  conditions  and 
terms  which  are  fair  and  equitable,"  we  have 
Initiated  a  voluntary  program  designed  to 
provide  Just  such  encouragement  to  prime 
contractors.  This  voluntary  program  Is 
supplemental  to  that  which  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  Public  Law  87-306.  Accordingly, 
we  have  proposed  that.  In  Implementation  of 
this  voluntary  program.  SBA  representatives 
periodically  visit  prime  contractors  with  a 
view  to  Jointly  determining  what  compon- 
ents, assemblies,  subassemblies,  aiMl  parts 
could  be  made  further  available  for  sub- 
contracting to  small  biislness. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  voluntary  pro- 
gram will  substantially  contribute  to  a 
reversal  of  the  present  unfavorable  trend 
in  subcontracting.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt, 
that  the  small  buslneea  share  of  defense 
subcontracting  has  Increased  from  16.7  per- 
cent during  the  first  0  months  of  fiscal  year 
1943  to  17  percent  for  the  equivalent  1963 
period,  but  that  reports  for  the  first  8 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  show  that 
participation  of  small  firms  has  declined 
again  to  18.7  percent. 

This  situation  places  a  constant  and  re- 
lentless economic  pressure  upx>n  the  small 
businessman — a  concern  not  only  to  lu  In 
the  Small  Business  Adminlstratisn,  but  to 
the  President  and  Congress  as  well. 

The  President.  In  a  letter  dated  April  3, 
1963,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara,  ex- 
pressed again  his  desire  "that  the  participa- 
tion of  small  buslnesa  firms  In  military  pro- 
curements be  increase  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  "  As  to  the  Congress,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  premise  that  providing 
profit  Is  the  best  method  of  achieving  desired 
results,  Congressman  Abkaham  J.  MuLTxa, 
Democrat,  of  New  York.  Introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1903,  a  bill  designed  to  encoxuage 
subcontracting  to  small  business  by  providing 
Incentive  rewards  In  the  form  of  fair  profit 
allowances  In  determining  "excess  profits'* 
under  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended. 

If  the  Congressman's  assumption  Is  correct 
that  the  solution  to  the  all -too- modest  share 
o€  small  business  participation  in  Govern- 
ment subcontracting  lies  In  Incentives  for 
subcontracting,  I  would  further  suggest  that 
profit  Is  not  the  only  Incentive  available  to 
the  Oovernment  for  the  purpose.  Since 
time,  however,  does  not  allow  me  to  dlsciiss 
too  many  of  the  other  possibilities  which 
occur  to  me.  I  shall  only  point  out  that  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  award  of  parallel 
contracts  for  the  same  effort  with  the  under- 
standing that  future  stages  of  the  program 
will  be  awarded  to  the  producer  with  the 
largest  amount  of  small  buslnees  subcon- 
tracting. Here,  the  Incentive  involved  Is  not 
the  prospect  of  greater  profits  on  the  con- 
tract being  performed,  but  ths  prospect  of 
additional  profits  on  future  business  to  be 
acquired  by  excellent  small  business  subcon- 
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ti-actlng  In  the  preeent  work.  Such  a  system 
would  accomplish  the  aims  at  the  profit  in- 
centive contract  without  the  necessity  for 
actually  using  a  contract  as  administratively 
complex  as  a  profit  Incentive  contract. 

Suggestions  along  these  lines,  but  to  ac- 
complish other  purposes,  were  made  in  the 
National  Security  Industrial  Association  Re- 
port of  Cost  Reduction  Study  (1962)  and  by 
Prof.  Ralph  C.  Nash.  Jr.,  of  the  Oeorge 
Washington  University,  Washington,  DC. 
He  points  out  the  approprtatenees  of  the 
latter  ahove  method.  In  that  It  uses  com- 
petition as  the  Inducement  to  achieve  the 
desired  result.  Permit  me  to  point  out.  In 
this  connection,  that  another  possible  use  of 
thU  future  business  IncenUve  U  provided  In 
the  Small  Business  Act  (eec.  8(d)  (1) )  which 
provides  for  a  contractor  rating  system  based 
on  past  small  business  subcontracting  per- 
formance, to  be  used  in  evaluating  contrac- 
tors during  the  selection  process  for  future 
work. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  Incentives  of  an 
administrative  character,  both  related  and 
unreUted  to  profits,  which  could  be  devised. 
What  U  most  Important,  however.  In  my 
opinion,  U  not  so  much  how  to  Increase 
small  btislness  subcontracting,  but  a  firm 
resolve  by  all  concerned  that  It  must,  and 
will  be  Increased. 


Orer  8,100  on  Payroll  To  Administer 
Fann  Programs  in  Illinois 


sites  measuring  cribs  and  fields,  keeping  rec- 
ords, and  handling  grain  storage  and  loans. 

MAMT    OTHXB    TttrUOTKEa    NOT    ntCLUDXD    JM 
THIS  TABXJLATIOIT 

The  figures  related  here  do  not  Incltide  D- 
llnols'  portion  of  the  vast  agricultural 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  nor  such  offices 
in  the  State  as  the  X3B.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  UJB.  Forest  Service,  the  VS.  Agrl- 
cvQtxiral  Extension  Service,  or  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration. 

As  of  March,  1963  the  VS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  102.847  full-time  employees 
and  was  asking  for  5,000  more.  This  Is  a  far 
cry  from  33,000  USDA  employees  in  1933 
when  forerunners  of  present  price  support 
programs   were   launched. 

While  the  Federal  agriculture  bureaucracy 
was  tripling,  the  number  of  farms  and  farm- 
ers In  America  was  steadily  going  down. 

PABT-TIMX  EMPLOYEES 

At  the  request  of  VS.  Representative 
Robert  H.  Michel,  Republican,  of  Peoria,  a 
member  of  the  House  Comrnlttee  on  Agri- 
culture. Wlllard  E.  Upp,  Stet*  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Illinois  ASCS  Committee,  sub- 
mitted State  and  county  payrolls  and  fig- 
ures on  dally  rate  employees  as  follows : 

"Per  diem  employees  composed  pre- 
dominantly of  elected  committeemen  and 
field  personnel  such  as  farm  reporters  are  re- 
ported to  this  office  in  total  by  number  of 
man-days  worked  and  total  salary  paid.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  this  per  diem 
employment  for  all  county  ASCS  offices  In 
Illinois  for  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  last  full 
report  period : 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  n-LiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
8.100  employees  are  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll to  administer  Federal  farm  price  sup- 
port programs  in  Illinois.  When  we  real- 
ize that  Illinois  is  but  1  of  50  States. 
the  bureaucratic  tentacles  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  enough  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  the  taxpayers. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  report  pre- 
pared by  George  Thiem.  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  newspaper  reporter,  for  the  agri- 
business committee  of  the  Illinois  State 
Chamber  of  C^ommerce: 
Over  8,100  Employees  on  Payroll  To  Ad- 
minister   Federal    Farm    Price    Support 

Program    in    Illinois 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the 
Nation's  farm  price  support  programs  is  the 
massive  bureaucracy  needed  to  carry  It  out  at 
the  regional,  State,  and  local  levels. 

In  Illinois  alone  1  full-time  or  part-time 
Federal  employee  for  every  19  farm  operators 
Is  required  to  administer  programs  of  the 
Agricultural  Stabllleatlon  and  Conservation 
Service  of  the  US.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  1962  In  this  State,  some  1.340  full-time 
Federal  employees  and  approximately  6.790 
part-time  employees  were  engaged  In  the 
various    programs    and    drawing    taxpayers' 

money. 

For  State  and  county  offices,  the  employee 
figures  cited  above  are  exactly  as  reported 
by  ASCS  officials,  with  the  exception  of  the 
conservative  estimate  of  1 .600  part-time  field 
personnel  who  are  not  already  being  paid 
as  community  committeemen. 

The  work  of  regional.  State  and  county 
ASCS  offices  Involves  signing  farmers  on  con- 
tracts, checking  compliance,  maintaining  bin 


Pally  rate  employees 


Num- 
ber 


306 


County  committeemen. . 
Community   committ^-- 

men 4.44« 

Field  personnel.. |    (») 


Total 289,004      4..^74.6.^4.f.3 


WiiffS 


1400.  .'iM.  .^2 


139.  N03. 10 
4. 034. 267. 01 


1  Thp  number  of  flpld  employt-cs  rpiirfsoiit*  a  consider- 
able overlap  of  community  eomniitleemen  and  Is  not 
required  under  eii.stlnp  rei>ortin(r  proeedures.  There- 
frre  In  the  Interest  of  eir)e<lien<  y.  we  nre  furnishing 
you  that  information  which  is  iinme<iiiit4-Iy  avanal>le  to 
this  oflice. 

In  a  check  test  commonly  used  In  auditing 
procedures,  the  State  chamber's  Investigator 
Interviewed  representative  county  ASCS  office 
managers  on  the  number  of  persons  other 
than  community  committeemen  employed 
as  farm  repKJrters,  sealers,  etc.  In  6  coun- 
ties, the  managers  reported  146  part-time,  per 
diem  employees  who  were  not  county  or  com- 
munity committeemen.  Three  were  large 
counties  with  substantial  grain  storage  pro- 
grams, and  three  were  smaller  counties.  If 
this  average  of  24  employees  were  multiplied 
by  the  State's  102  counties,  the  total  would 
be  nearly  2,500  rather  than  the  conservative 
1 ,500  figure  used  In  this  report. 

The  Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  college 
students,  high  school  graduates  and  school 
teachers  are  lau-gely  employed  during  June 
and  the  summer  months  In  checking  com- 
pliance. Even  among  the  com  sealers  and 
bin  site  maintenance  men  there  is  little  over- 
lap, according  to  county  ASCS  office  man- 
agers, of  community  committeemen. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Item  of  $4,034,- 
267.01  spent  for  field  personnel  In  the  co\m- 
tles  last  year  as  repxjrted  by  Mr.  Upp  Is  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  cost  of  1,000 
full-time  employees  at  $4,000  a  year. 

ALLOCATION    OF    REGIONAL   OFFICE   EMPLOYEES 

A  top  official  In  the  Evanston  regional  of- 
fice of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
said  about  one-third  of  the  800  employees 
and  $5.6  million  operating  cost  last  year 
could  reasonably  be  charged  to  Illinois,  the 
leading  State  In  originating  com  for  the  cash 
market.     The  nearby  Internal  audit  control 


offloe  has  95  employees  and  an  annual  budget 
s^IHXJxlmatlng  $1  million.  An  Informed 
source  said  at  least  12^4  percent  of  the  total 
could  be  allocated  to  minoU;  seven  field 
aodiUMS  spend  aU  their  time  in  the  State. 
These  two  offices  account  for  352  full-time 
employees  and  $1,806,000  of  expense  allocated 
to  Illinois. 

RECAPITULATION    OF   EMPLOYMENT 

The    recapitulation    oi   employees    of    re- 
gional. State  and  county  offices  follows: 

EMPLOYEES    NEEDED    TO    ADMINISTER    ASCS    PRO- 
GRAMS IN   ILLINOIS 

Opermtrngunit 
County  ASCS  offices:  £i»pto»eji 

Full  time l.Wl 

County  committeemen «• 

Community  committeemen ^T2 

Bin  sit«  workers ^ ^ 

Field  personnel '•''"' 

ToUl. 7.»1' 

Plate  ASCS  ofDoe: 
Full-  and  part-time  officials  and  employees  (see 

p.  7  tor  breakdown) ---        70 

Refrional  CCC  and  ASCS  offices  In  Evanston  allo- 
cated to  Illinois: 
Full-time  employees --    J  240 

Total MM 

"  CCC. 
JASC8. 

A  description  of  the  duties  of  the  various 

ASCS  offices  with  facts  about  their  operation 

follows : 

THE     STATE     ASCS     OFFICE     DC     SPRINGFIELD 

Located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Federal 
(post  office)  building  in  the  State  capital, 
the  State  ASCS  office  Is  xinder  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  ASCS  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  Edward  J.  Meag- 
her of  Gilberts,  chairman,  a  Kane  County 
dairyman  active  in  his  soil  oonservatlon 
district;  George  McKeown  of  Route  3,  Law- 
rencevllle,  a  livestock  buyer  and  member 
of  the  Farmers'  Union;  and  Henry  Van  Tuyle 
of  Roodhouse,  also  a  stockman  and  active 
In  the  National  Farm  Organization. 

The  State  committee  acts  as  a  review 
board  of  appeals  to  settle  disputes  in  the 
counties  over  crop  acreage  allotments,  nor- 
mal yields,  pay  rates,  etc.  for  acreage  ad- 
J\istment  and  conservation  programs.  The 
State  committee  also  audits  and  supervises 
the  administration  of  farm  programs  In  the 
counties.  It  seeks  to  Improve  eOclency, 
conducts  statewide  meetings  erf  coxmty  com- 
mitteemen, and  carries  out  orders  received 
from  Washington. 

The  State  ASCS  chairman  draws  $49  44 
a  day  plus  expenses  when  actually  em- 
ployed; the  salary  schedule  Includes  $12,845 
set  up  for  him  which  figures  out  at  the  day 
rate  for  260  days. 

The  other  two  State  committeemen  draw 
#42.96  dally  plus  expenses  when  they  work, 
or  $11,150  annually,  at  the  260-day  rate 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  MrcHn>, 
Chairman  Meagher  explained  that  the  three 
State  committeemen  and  five  State  awnpll- 
ance  Investigators,  in  a  given  year,  may 
work  from  40  to  70  percent  of  the  time. 

State  performance  ( compliance )  investiga- 
tors draw  from  $5,726  for  one  supervisor,  to 
$4,566  for  assistants  plus  mileage  and  ex- 
penses. 

The  State  ASCS  staff  of  67  persons  Is  di- 
rected by  the  State  committee  and  an  execu- 
tive director  whose  salary  Is  $12,845  a  year. 
Program  specialists  and  managers  of  various 
divisions  are  paid  salaries  varying  from 
$10,420  down  to  $6,900.  Moet  are  in  the 
$8,840  to  $10,420  bracket. 

Ten  district  field  men  and  10  assistants — 
a  total  of  20 — are  assigned  to  Instruct  county 
oommltteemen  hold  meetings  and  help  gen- 
erally In  promoting  Government  programs. 
They  also  carry  the  torch  for  new  programs 
the  administration  In  Washlngrton  may  think 
are  good  for  farmers. 
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DUtrlct  fl«ldxn«n  »«sl«ii«d  8  to  10  oounUa* 
meh  arv  p«ld  an  *v«r«c«  at  M.li0  ft  fw  pTui 
■ytoa««  ftod  trmvwl;  Oaid  a—lfntft  mlBrt— 
rang*  from  •S.oOfl  dowu. 

StAto  ASC8  aaUrtM  totalwl  lOajTV  dur- 
la(  Um  19^  fUoftJ  f<Mr 
mnr  ootrN-rr  a«cs  omcv  BVB.oa«aB.  gkowtwo 

ttjnamm  or  kkftotiks  mack  s«th  tjnrrm- 

•Amr  or  fabm  p«oQ«*ii« 

In  th»  oAfth  fnOn  araa  of  TMimto  whcr* 
progrmnia  to  Inflxieno*  o«m  ftnd  wb«at  price* 
h«v«  b— p  running  far  M  faan.  county  A^^CS 
ofllces  bftve  aa  many  ••  M  rvcwlftf  fuU-tlma 
employ«««  and  addlUonal  p^rt-tlwam  worker* 
In  the  buay  — aaon.  Opflratln^  tIkM*  oounty 
coftU  mor«  tk*n  ft  iniMMa  doUan  a 
itH. 

Kzp«nMa  for  nlftitw.  tntwai.  rvnt.  iMftt. 
ItCht.  supfHlM  ftnd  rapftlr*  nutf  nui  upwmrdft 
of  $335,000  ftnnamlly  tc  Urte  cxnirtUes. 
Pvnsloaft  for  refuiar  emptoyeaa  ar*  ft  tUddea 
additional  «sp«n««  to  tta«  tftzpftyan. 

SbooM  rlfld  acrva^s  ftnd  inimfxllty  con- 
trol procrama  b«  approved  at  aom*  futur* 
tlm«.  many  atudenta  at  farm  aoonoinica  be- 
llW*  tlia  a^cultural  b»uaa»>cy  would  be 
doubled. 

In  nilnoLa.  IroquoU  Oounty'a  ASC8  office 
haa  28  full-time  employees  lnel«dlng  a  $6.M0 
bin  fttte  aupervlaor.  Four  day  man  are  en>- 
ployed  additionally  tb*  year  round  and  three 
estra  men  or  more  repalrlni;  and  painting 
grain  btna  and  do4n(  generai  maintenance 
work  In  aprlng  and  svinixner. 

Champaign  County  baa  37  f\ill-tlme  em- 
ployeea,  McLaan  County.  38;  LaSaile.  30; 
Uvln#itoa.  36;  Vermllloa,  M.  Ctuiatlan.  23; 
and  ICacon  31.  Counties  wttli  fewer  farms 
■ucb  as  Alexander.  Calboua  and  Maaaac  get 
along  with  four  persons  aacii. 

Federal  farm  programs  bare  attained  auch 
status  tbat  county  oAces  today  frequsntly 
occupy  entire  new  buildings  usually  La  tbe 
ooiinty  seat.  Tbeas  buildings,  customarily 
of  oaa-story.  flat-roof  masonry  construction, 
have  adjacent  parking  areaa.  Tlie  buildings 
are  erected  by  local  Investors  and  leased  to 
tbe  Oovemment  under  term  contracts. 

The  oounty  ASCS  committee  apportions 
acreage  allotmenu  between  tbe  townships 
and  communities,  fixes  nonnal  yields  on 
such  crops  as  corn  and  wheat,  hears  appeals 
farmers    for    better    treatoMDt.    arranges 


of 


meetings  and  assists  In  signups. 

County  committeemen  are  paid  917  a  day 
plus  mllea^  to  and  from  ttielr  homes.  In 
Ooles  County,  committeemen  were  paid  for 
78.8  days  dxirlng  the  year  1M>  and  drew  ap- 
proKlmattiy  81.340  each  pl\u  mileage  money 
and  expanses  to  and  from  statewide  meet- 
ings. These  flguree  are  typical  of  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked  and  IncooM  ot  similar 
county  conunltteemen  over  the  State. 

The  signup  and  paperwork  figuring  farm 
acreage  allotments  and  pay  for  Idling  land  Is 
done  mostly  by  women  employees  working 
under  an  office  manager.  He  or  she  custom- 
arily draws  a  salary  of  $8,000  to  88.600  a  year; 
newer  smployeea  earn  less,  and  clerical  pay 
varies  from  83.000  to  86.000  a  year. 

Township  or  community  committeemen 
who  numtoer  4.440  (3  times  1.483  ocHnmunl- 
ties)  get  814  a  day  when  actually  employed. 
ITiis  may  be  4  or  5  days  a  year  unless  they 
serve  also  as  field  reporters  who  measure 
acreage,  check  performance,  meaatire  com- 
crlbe,  etc.  OompUaace  checkers  earn  from 
812  to  830  a  day  on  a  piecework  basis. 

State    ASCS   office   personnel    by    position 

1962  fLacal  year 

Salary 

«  office  of  State  committee 84S.  203 

3  administrative   aupervlaors 25.  399 

11  acountlng  and  statlsUcal  clerks,     m!  131 

13  program  specialists 103.718 

13  clerk-stenographers 45.  993 

10  fleldmen 81.595 

10  field   assistants 37,784 

5  dupUcatlng    and    stack    control 

clerks ._ 23.  655 


Stmte    ASCS    oflce    personnel    by   position — 

1$42  /teoal  year— Odd  tin  uad 
rmx-TOCB  Bicrurma  or  comtiT  ussicsa  or 

TUX  A«aiCT7l.TVaAI.  *T*Sn.KAT10N   SI 


County: 


Alexandsr. 
Bood 


Brown ._ . _. .. 

Buraaa 

OaUMUB . 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champalga ^_, 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook ,. 

Crawford. ---._.  _.__....»,_. 

Cumberland .. 

DeKalb 1 

DsWltt. _.. 

Douglas , 

DuPag* ,.. 

■dgar 

■d  wards 

Efflnghani.  _____.__. ____,.. 

Fajretta k_ 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oallatln 

Greene 

Orundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin   (See  Pope-Hardin) 

Henderson 

Henry . . .... 

Iroquois ... ... 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Davlesa 

Jotxnson 

Kane 

Kankakee . ...... 

Kendall 

Knox .... 


Fitll-Mme 
«iBpiof«es 

10 

« 

7 

7 

6 

13 

4 

5 

10 

27 

n 

0 

7 

9 

14 

« 

6 

8 

8 

11 

15 

« 

IS 

6 

7 

• 

IS 

7 

13 

6 

8 

13 

6 

11 


La  SaUa 

Lawrence . 

Lee. 

Livingston 

Logan 

McOonough. 
McHenry 


Maoon 

Macoupin.. 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marahall-Putnam. 
Mason 


Menard 

Mercer ...._.. 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Moultrie 

Ogle 

PeorU 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike- 

Pope-Hardin 

Pulaski 

Putnam  (See  Marshall-Putnam) 

Randolph 

Richland " 

Rock  Island 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 


8 
10 
38 

0 
• 
8 
6 
7 
5 
8 
IS 

V  .! 

6 

36 

7 

11 

36 

30 

13 

8 

38 

21 

IS 

13 

8 

12 

14 

4 

8 

9 

7 

IS 

13 

13 

6 

11 

7 

13 

9 

6 

6 

8 
8 
6 

10 
8 

19 
7 


State   ASCS   office    personnel    by    position — 
1942  fiaoal  year — Continued 

rmx -TiMx  KMPLOTKxs  or  oonrrr  omcas  or 
THB  AoaacuLTtTftAi.  arrABn.izATTOM  saavicx' — 
Continued 

FuU-time 
County — Continued                              empioyees 
6 


Scott.. 
Shelby. 
Stark.. 
Stephez 

Taaswall 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabaah 

Warran. 

Washington. 

WayiM 

Whlta 

Whiteside... 

WUl 

WlUlamson.. 

Winnebago 

Woodford... 


17 

8 
8 

IS 
8 

34 
6 

11 
7 
8 
6 

10 

11 
6 
7 

13 


Total-. 1.031 

■  Taken  from  officials  personnal  lists  from 
county  offices,  dated  mainly  In  January  1983. 


Address  of  Theodore  K.  McKeldin  Upon 
His  Second  Inanfuration  as  Mayor  of 
the  Ctj  of  Baltimore 


Total _ 402,  376 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATH!  AS,  JR. 

or    ICAXTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
inaugiiral  address  today  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin rightly  told  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  that  a  restoration  of 
the  spirit  of  leadership  must  precede  a 
material  rebirth  of  the  city.  He  pledged 
himself  to  lead  the  city  at  the  high  level 
established  by  the  giants  of  the  past  to 
even  greater  heights  of  economic  and 
cultural  attainments.  What  Mayor  Mc- 
Keldin has  said  to  the  people  of  Balti- 
more is  equally  applicable  throughout 
the  nation  and  I  am  privileged  to  ap- 
pend his  second  inaugural  address: 
ADoazss  or  Thboooss  R.  McKzloin  Upon  His 

Second    iNAUCcaATioN    as    Matok    or   thk 

Cttt     or    BALTifioKK.     IN    Wak    MsMOaiAL 

Plaza.  Baltimocz.  Mo. 

To  be  Inaugurated  Mayor  of  Baltimore  la 
a  solemn  and  auspicious  experience.  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  If  I  did  not  confess  that 
this  Is  a  very  great  moment  for  me  per- 
sonally. This  Is  an  office  I  sought.  This 
Is  an  office  I  asked  c^  my  fellow  Baltlmoreans. 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  your  confidence 
and  support.  I  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  fulfill  the  pledges  upon  which  my  ad- 
ministration will  stand.  With  God's  help, 
I  win  devote  my  entire  energies  to  see  that 
they  are  accomplished. 

However,  any  success  must  and  will  be 
a  Joint  success. 

It  win  result  from  a  harmonious  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
bodies  of  our  city  to  accomplish  our  alms. 
I  am  quick  to  recognize  the  party  differences 
that  exist  between  parts  of  these  two  arms 
of  government.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  municipal  progress  cannot  be  ac- 
complished. This  type  of  government  rela- 
tionship Is  not  uncommon  to  me.  It  has 
worked  on  the  city  and  State  levels  In  the 
past. 

It  will  work  again  In  the  future. 

I  ask.  therefore,  that  all  citizens — Demo- 


crats and  Republicans,  but  more  Importantly, 
Baltlmoreans — pledge  with  me  today  to  con- 
duct the  government  of  our  great  city,  not 
as  a  power  struggle  or  a  method  of  personal 
achievement,  but  as  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing sincere  alms  and  lofty  goals  tot  ail  oS 
our  people. 

Twenty  years  and  three  daya  have  passed 
since  I  delivered  my  first  Inaugural  address 
as  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  so.  naturally,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  contrast  between  con- 
ditions then  and  now. 

At  that  time  the  Nation  was  fighting  for 
its  life,  and  not  for  Its  life  only,  but  for 
the  survival  of  liberty. 

Inevitably,  Interest  In  purely  municipal 
affairs  was  muted 

Loyal  citizens  at  that  time  had  no  choice; 
they  were  compelled  to  put  the  safety  of  the 
Nation  first,  so  It  necessarily  became  the 
leading  theme  of  my  address. 

But  the  war  was  won,  and  since  the  vic- 
tory, no  armed  enemy  has  undertaken  to 
destroy  us  by  military  power.  Today  I  am 
free  to  Invite  your  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Baltimore  with  an  Insistence  that  would 
have  been  Inappropriate  In  1943. 

Yet.  I  do  not  harbor  the  delusion  that  be- 
cause no  armed  enemy  fires  on  the  flag  to- 
day, therefore,  our  responsibilities,  and 
specifically  the  reaponslbllltlee  of  a  mayor  oi 
Baltimore,  *"€  reduced. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  Increased,  for 
If  we  fall  In  our  civic  duty  today,  we  can  no 
longer  plead.  In  extenuation,  that  the  Na- 
tion's danger  demanded  our  first  attention. 
Therefore.  It  is  with  no  trace  of  complac- 
ency that  I  have  approached  today's  cere- 
mony. I  am  well  aware  that  the  task  I  am 
undertaking  Is  harder,  not  easier,  than  It  was 
20  years  ago.  The  mere  Increase  In  the  size 
of  the  city  would  assure  more  work  for  the 
mayor:  but  In  addition  to  the  Increase  In 
size.  It  has  Increased  In  complexity,  because 
so  much  of  the  growth  U  beyond  the  old 
■  city  boundaries,  thereby  complicating  every 
administrative  problem. 

Because  of  this  situation — and  not  In 
spite  of  It — we  are  an  especially  fortunate 
people,  we  Baltlmoreans  of  1963. 

Why?  Because,  I  think,  we  have  been 
blessed  by  the  Almighty  with  a  special  re- 
sponsibility, for  never  In  our  history  have 
otir  challenges  been  eo  great  and  our  goals 
so  eminently  worthy  of  attainment 

There  was  a  time  we  know  when  the  flre- 
ravlahed  Baltimore  ot  1904  faced  a  decision 
Bomewhat  compfuatole  to  the  one  confront- 
ing us  today— that  U,  whether  to  make  the 
supreme  effort  required  to  achieve  the  type  of 
prize  reserved  solely  for  the  bold,  the  valiant, 
the  ImaglnaUve   and  the  dedicated. 

The  decision  In  1904  was  clear  and  positive. 
The    result    of    that    decision    was    a    new 
Baltimore.  _    ^     ^   . 

Now.  ^  this  year  of  1963.  we  find  that  a 
Baltimore  recently  reduced  In  spirit,  to  ashes 
by  the  smoldering  fire  of  neglect.  Is  once 
again  rising  In  renewed  pride  and  splendor. 
The  Charles  Center,  our  State  office  build- 
ings, the  new  office  and  apartment  buildings 
which  punctuate  our  skyline,  these  are  proof 
in  mortar  and  steel  that  men  of  foresight 
and  determination  are  translating  the  BalU- 
more  spirit  of  old  Into  a  vibrant  new  h<^>e 
for  tomorrow 

But  these  modern  structures  which  we  see 
around  us.  these  monuments  to  the  InlUa- 
tlve  of  private  cltlsens,  are  only  a  beginning, 
an  introduction  to  the  history  ot  our  new 
Baltimore. 

To  us  has  been  entrusted  the  enormous  re- 
sx>nslblllty  of  completing  the  task. 
*  Toward  this  end  we  must  utilize  the  fresh 
wave  of  enthusiasm  which  Is  sweeping  from 
Curtis  Bay  to  Hamilton,  and  from  Highland- 
town  to  Mount  Washington,  and  we  miist 
harness  it  for  specific  tasks. 

Where  crime  runs  rampant  we  must  com- 
bat It  through  a  fully  staffed  and  adequately 
paid  law  enforcement  department. 

Where    confusion    and    economic    distress 


plague  our  citizens  as  a  result  of  vacillation 
In  our  pi»nTiing  for  public  works  projects, 
we  must  act  promptly,  decisively,  wisely, 
making  changes  for  the  common  good  with 
a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  those  per- 
sons required  to  make  adjustments. 

We  must  assure  an  adequate  system  of 
mass  transi>ortatlon,  for  each  undue  delay 
in  transit  makes  a  mockery  of  our  efforts 
to  utilize  our  priceless  time  In  a  rewarding 
and  effective  way. 

We  must  staff  our  schools  with  teachers 
of  special  skills  and  high  dedication  •  •  • 
teachers  who  are  properly  compensated. 

We  must  widen  or  reroute  certain  major 
arteries  while  the  land  required  for  such 
work   remains   undeveloped. 

We  must  establish  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  In  government. 

But  these  are  old  problems,  familiar  prob- 
lems, problems  that  we  willingly  accept  as 
the  Initiation  through  which  we  must  pass 
today  to  merit  the  new  Baltimore  of 
tomorrow. 

We  can  solve  them,  I  am  sure. 
We  must  solve  them. 

But  when  we  have  done  so,  we  will  merely 
have  provided  belated  remedies  for  Ills  which 
seem  almost  ancient.  We  will  merely  have 
brought  ourselves  up  to  date. 

What  I  want  especially  to  share  with 
you  today  is  my  enthusiasm  for  those  new 
and  fascinating  challenges  which  we  shadl 
courageously  select  for  ourselves. 

For  Instance — envision  with  me,  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  new  Baltimore  with  three  soaring 
centers  of  activity— the  SUte  office  build- 
ings, where  Maryland  conducts  so  much  of 
her  official  business,  the  Charles  Center,  the 
hub  of  our  business  and  commerce,  and  a 
third  focal  point,  a  new  Municipal  Center, 
with  city  accommodations  worthy  of  this 
great  metropolis. 

Is  this  too  visionary?    Too  much  composed 
of  the  stuff  of  dreams? 
I  think  not. 

In  fact,  the  very  demands  of  practicality 
cry  out  for  new  arrangements  to  replace  the 
antiquated.  Inefficient,  expensive  hodge-podge 
of  municipal  offices  which  now  sprawl  so 
awkwardly  throughout  our  downtown  area. 

The  City  Hall,  for  Instance.  Is  In  a  condi- 
tion not  merely  deplorable,  but  actually  dan- 
gerous. We  must  do  something  about  It  very 
soon;  and  I  hope  that  wherfwe  act,  we  shall 
not  make  a  patchwork  Job. 

As  Governor,  I  took  the  lead  In  starting  the 
project  that  has  resulted  In  the  three  great 
buildings  In  our  city  In  which  are  concen- 
trated most  of  the  State's  business  offices 
We  spent  a  lot  of  money  there,  but  the  rise 
In  property  values  In  the  adjacent  area  has 
already  returned  much  of  It  and  Is  steadily 
returning  more.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
within  the  next  10  years,  the  Increased 
revenue  will  reimburse  us  for  the  Initial 
outlay. 

We  can  observe  the  same  process  In  Charles 
Center.  This  U  primarily  private  enterprise, 
but  the  city  Is  already  assured  of  a  handsome 
return  on  lU  relatively  small  Investment. 

But  now  that  the  State  and  private  busi- 
ness are  forging  ahead,  why  should  the  city 
lag  behind?  Why  should  we  not  seize  the 
opportunity  to  create  around  the  War  Me- 
morial Plaza  a  municipal  center  worthy  of 
ccxnparlson  with  the  business  center  and  the 
State  center?  Since  we  must  do  something 
about  the  City  HaU  anyhow,  why  not  plan 
to  draw  together  the  offices  that  are  now 
scattered  all  over  town  at  great  expense  and 
Inconvenience?  I  favor  such  a  program  and 
shall  do  my  best  to  advance  It. 

Envision  with  me.  too,  a  new  Inner  harbor 
area,  where  the  imagination  of  man  can  take 
advantage  of  a  rare  gift  of  nature  to  produce 
an  enthralling  panorama  of  office  buildings, 
parks,  high-rise  apartmenU  and  marinas.  In 
this  we  have  a  very  special  opportunity,  for 
few  other  cities  In  the  world  have  been 
blessed,  as  has  ours,  with  such  a  potentially 
beautiful  harbor  area  within  the  very  heart 
of  downtown. 


Too  visionary,  this? 
Too  dreamlike? 

Certainly  not,  for  our  new  Baltimore  Is 
beginning  to  throb  again  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Calverts  and  the  Carrolls,  and  to 
glow  once  more  with  the  civic  pride  of  the 
Peabodys.  the  Pratts.  the  Walters,  and  the 
Hopkins. 

We.  the  heirs  of  those  civic  giants  of  old. 
must  prove  oxirselves  worthy  of  the  flaming 
spirit  of  purposeful  adventure  which  Is  our 
legacy. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  mvist  not  forget — 
as  we  have  been  prone  to  do  In  the  p>ast — 
that  many  ot  the  assets  bequeathed  to  our 
generation  are  not  visible  and  tangible,  but 
that,  properly  exploited,  they  might  be  more 
valuable  than  all  our  land  and  buUdlngs. 

We  have  history  and  beauty  and  cxilture 
and  charm — Ingredients  for  which  many  a 
mid  western  community  would  pay  a  king's 
ransom — but  we  have  neglected  them,  ot 
used  them  in  a  halfhearted  way. 

For  Instance,  there  Is  the  frigate  CorwfeJJa- 
fton,  that  could  be  a  national  shrine,  but  we 
have  allowed  It  to  remain  merely  a  local 
curiosity. 

We  did  save  the  Flag  House,  but  at  Loti- 
bard  and  the  Fallsway  we  are  allowing  the 
city-owned  Charles  Carroll  mansion — built 
by  Charles  Carroll  for  his  daughter,  and  the 
home  In  which  he  died,  the  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
to  crumble  into  ruin. 

Through  our  streets  Washington's  and 
Rochambeau's  legions  of  freedom  marched 
on  their  way  to  Yorktown,  and  Lincoln  passed 
on  his  Journey  to  martyrdom  and  Inunor- 
tallty. 

Here  lived  the  flrst  American  bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chxirch  and  the  man  whom 
most  of  us  still  regard  as  the  American 
prince  of  the  church,  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, who  was  bom  on  that  very  spot  where 
the  War  Memortal  Building  now  stands. 
Lovely  Lane  Meeting  Hoxise  was  the  cradle 
of  Methodism,  and  Otterbeln  and  old  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church  and  others  are  not 
less  hallowed  in  our  minds. 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  old  Lloyd  SUeet 
Synagogue,  the  flxst-bulK  synagogue  In 
Maryland,  which  the  Jewish  Historical  So- 
ciety Intends  to  restore  to  Its  original  beauty 
as  one  of  our  most  magnificent  examples  of 
Grecian  architecture. 

Such  martial,  political,  and  religious  his- 
tory clusters  around  Baltimore,  and  there  Is 
more,  for  I  have  not  even  touched  the  eco- 
nomic history,  ^ilch,  from  Ross  Wlnans' 
railway  t"-uck  and  Morse's  telegriH;>h.  to 
Martin's  space-age  marvels.  La  a  synopsis  of 
the  Industrial  development  of  America. 

What  Boston  would  have  made  of  all  this 
passes  Imagination. 

What  little  we  have  done  must  make  all  of 
us  hang  our  heads  In  shame. 

Yet  we  live  in  the  presence  of  remnants 
of  a  city  that  culturally  and  intellectually 
led  the  Nation.  Long  before  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins became  the  flrst  modern  American  uni- 
versity. In  the  da3r8  when  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment was  erected,  and  s«ne  what  later,  the 
Washington  Monument  was  built.  Baltimore 
citizens  did  not  hesitate  to  put  their  money 
and  their  labor  Into  the  creation  of  munici- 
pal beauty,  believing  as  flrmly  as  Pericles 
did  In  ancient  Athens  that  the  adornment  of 
a  city  constitutes  one  of  its  chief  values. 

I  am  for  urban  renewal  In  the  sense  of  re- 
demption of  blighted  areas.  But  I  am  still 
more  strongly  for  urban  renewal  In  the  sense 
of  a  revival  of  that  spirit  which  was  Balti- 
more In  the  days  when  Charles  Carroll  was 
laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  when  the  famous  Baltimore 
cupper  ships  were  sailing  the  seven  seas,  and 
when  Pratt  and  Peabody  and  Hopkins  were 
accumulating  the  money  that,  planted  In  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city,  was  to  blossom  In 
music  and  art  and  learning.  For  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  renewal  of  that  spirit  would 
bring  us  riches  far  exceeding  anything   we 
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can  acMeve  with  steel  and  glaaa  and  concrete. 
I  confidently  expect  to  aee  Baltimore 
■teMlllj  tncreaj*  Ln  eoonocnlc  rlchee  and 
poww.  But  that  is  not  the  limit  of  my  as- 
piration for  her.  and  I  ardently  hope  that  my 
administration  may  help  to  Increase  her 
wealth  In  other  things.  For  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  admit  that  I  share  the  feeling  of 
Charleston's  poet.  EKiBose  Ueyward.  when  be 
wrote: 

"They  tell  me  she  is  beautiful,  my  city. 
That  she  Is  colorful  and  quaint,  alone 
Among  the  cities.    But  I.  I  wtto  have  known 
Her  tenderneea,  her  courage,  and  her  pity. 
Have  felt  her  forces  mould  me.  mind  and 

bone   •    •   • 
How  can  I  think  of  her  In  w«od  and  stone." 

Ours  Is  an  enormous  task. 

It  exx:ltes  us. 

It   lures   us  forward,  upward. 

And.  la  o\ir  reoognlUon  at  our  human 
limitations.  It  strikes  fear  Into  our  zealous 
heart*,  for  we  know  that  we  eaanot  succeed 
unaided. 

It  is  to  the  Almighty  that  we  must  turn 
our  minds  and  our  hearts,  and  H  is  In  His 
providence  that  we  must  seek  ■■ststance. 

And  so  once  again  I  dedleate  myself  as 
the  humble  and  loyal  servant  of  Ood.  and 
with  tlie  help  at  our  Lord,  I  shall  earnestly 
do  my  best  to  serve  Him  and  you. 

To  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  In 
the  creative  development  of  o«r  beloved  city 
as  Its  chief  executive  Is  a  supreme  privilege. 

I  trust  that  all  of  us  may  eonalder  our- 
selves as  fellow  workers  In  the  eonstructlve 
task  of  m^>ft"g  this  dty  the  home  of  an 
ever-happier  and  more  proaperons  people. 

Let  It  be  known  too,  In  every  clime  and 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  here  In  Balti- 
more— the  sixth  largest  city  In  the  Nation, 
th«  largest  dty  In  the  Maeoa-Dlxon  line.  In 
the  South — on  the  sdl  of  l«ary*and,  every 
man  Is  of  sacred  worth  as  a  ohild  of  Ood. 
and  all  share  equally  In  the  responsibilities 
and  bleH^ngs  of  freedom. 

To  that  end  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
the  fxirther  advancement  of  buman  values  as 
the  gre:itest  contribution  we  may  make  to 
our  day  and  age. 

Therefore  I  solemnly  dedleate  myself  not 
only  to  preserve  and  uphold  the  charter  of 
our  city,  bxit  to  malntcUn  and  strengthen  Its 
noblest  traditions  as  well,  the  traditions  of 
tolerance,  brotherhood,  and  human  freedom 
without  limitation. 

Sincerely  and  eamestlT  do  I  ask  your 
prayers,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  Indeed  I  pray 
for  all  of  you. 


Accomplishments  of  U.S.  Travel  Seryice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  SOUTH  CASOLatA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al days  ago  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
filed  his  third  semiannual  report  on  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service.  For  those  of  you 
who  have  not  seen  this  report  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  review 
some  of  the  major  accompUshments  of 
this  agency  in  the  short  time — less  than 
2  years — since  it  was  established  by  an 
act  of  Congress. 

As  the  author  of  a  bin  to  inaugurate 
a  Federal  travel  promotion  program  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which 
brought    out    the    legislation    creating 


USTS.  I  have  followed  the  progress  of 
this  agency  with  keen  interest.  When 
the  Idea  of  setting  up  another  new  Oov- 
emment  bureau,  to  promote  interna- 
tional travel  to  this  country,  was  first 
proposed,  I  was,  frankly,  quite  skeptical 
and  said  so  at  the  time.  We  have  all 
seen  how  easy  it  is  for  Washington  to 
dream  up  a  new  Federal  suitivity.  with 
the  net  result  of  adding  more  dollars  to 
our  tax  burden,  more  people  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's pajrroU.  more  bureaucracy — 
but  adding  little  else.  The  Travel  Serv- 
ice could  easily  have  followed  this  pat- 
tern, but  because  I  saw  that  It  might 
also  accomplish  some  real  good  I  sup- 
ported its  creation.  I  support  it  even 
more  today  because  of  its  concrete 
achievements  under  Secretary  Hodges 
and  its  director.  Volt  Gilmore. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  gave  USTS 
the  Job  of  encouraging  more  people  from 
around  the  world  to  come  and  see  the 
United  States,  spend  their  vacations  here, 
or  bring  their  wives  and  families  on  busi- 
ness trips  here.  We  had  two  primsuy 
objectives  in  mind:  to  narrow  the  "trav- 
el dollar  gap"  by  bringing  back  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  $2  to  $3  billioa  spent 
abroad  every  year  by  UJ3.  tourists,  and 
to  have  more  of  our  friends  from  over- 
seas see  the  American  way  of  life  at 
first  hand.  The  Travel  Service  has  cer- 
tainly done  this  Job,  and  done  it  well. 

During  its  first  8  months  USTS  was 
busy  getting  organized:  recruiting,  test- 
ing and  training  a  staff,  and  setting  up 
its  ofSces  abroad.  It  was  not  until  cal- 
endar year  1962  that  results  could  fairly 
be  measured.  Those  results  are  con- 
tained in  the  Secretary's  report  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

In  1962  the  United  States  received  a 
total  of  604,000  business  and  pleasure 
visitors  from  all  oversea  countries.  This 
was  89,000,  or  17  percent  more  than 
visited  us  In  1961.  The  year  1962  not 
only  produced  a  record  number  of  for- 
eign visitors,  but  the  actual  increase  In 
travel,  both  numerically  and  percent- 
agewise, also  established  a  record.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  1962's  Increase  of  17  per- 
cent was  almost  exactly  double  the  aver- 
age annual  Increase  recorded  during  the 
previous  10-year  period. 

These  are  figures  for  all  oversea  coun- 
tries. Looking  at  the  1962  statistics 
from  Just  those  45  countries  covered  by 
USTS  the  record  is  even  more  impres- 
sive. From  these  areas  travel  to  the 
United  States  was  up  23  percent  over 
1961,  compared  with  an  actual  decline 
of  8  percent  from  all  other  oversea  coun- 
tries 

The  results  for  1963  are  even  better. 
During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
we  received  a  total  of  179,504  business 
and  pleasure  visitors.  22  percent  more 
than  arrived  during  the  same  period  of 
1962. 

Since  the  travel  program  is  a  frontal 
attack  on  our  country's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  each  visitor  to  the  United  States 
spends  here  an  average  of  $470  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  his  transportation  to 
get  here.  Our  new  visitors  from  abroad 
bring  hundreds  of  millions  of  U.S.  travel 
dollars  "back  hone." 

These  figures  should  speak  for  them- 


selves. But  let  us  not  make  the  mistake 
of  assuming  that  these  new  visitors  to 
our  country  Just  "happen"  to  come  here 
instead  of  going  somewhere  else  or  stay- 
ing home.  Behind  the  statistics  lies  a 
tremendous  amount  of  intense  and  ded- 
icated effort  by  personnel  of  the  Travel 
Service,  by  the  travel  industry,  and  by 
the  many,  many  others  who  have  Joined 
the  "Visit  U.S.A."  team. 

Some  examples  of  this  effort  are  given 
in  the  Secretary's  report.  But  I  would 
also  like  to  highlight  some  others  which 
are  not  spelled  out  in  detail.  Beginning 
with  the  Travel  Service  itself,  here  are  a 
few  of  the  things  which  help  to  explain 
why  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  program  has  been 
a  success  ^ 

In  less  than  2  years  the  USTS  has — 

Op)ened  6  tastefully  designed  and 
well-equipped  travel  Information  centers 
in  London.  Paris,  Frankfurt,  Mexico 
City,  Tokyo,  and  Sydney; 

Assigned  additional  travel  promotion 
officers  to  Foreign  Service  posts  In  Rome, 
Bogotd,  Colombia,  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil; 

Staffed  each  of  Its  9  offices  with 
professional  travel  promotion  personnel 
drawn  from  private  industry.  E?very  in- 
dividual assigned  overseas  was  tested  on 
his  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and 
required  to  achieve  a  State  Department 
rating  of  fiuent  In  the  language  of  his 
coimtry  of  assignment; 

Helped  organize  and  participated  In 
over  30  industry -sponsored  promotional 
tours  and  travel  seminars  abroad;  ad- 
dressed oversea  groups  of  travel  agents, 
carrier  personnel,  businessmen,  travel 
club  members,  and  community  leaders 
totaling  over  20,000  people;  placed  over- 
sea travel  displays  in  over  100  trade 
fairs,  travel  exhibits,  hotels,  department 
stores  and  other  business  firms;  and 
held  over  200  showings  of  travel  films 
with  a  total  audience  of  more  than 
30,000  persons; 

Produced  and  distributed  over  500,000 
posters  showing  24  different  scenes  of 
U.S.  travel  attractions; 

Produced  and  distributed  over  12  mil- 
lion separate  pieces  of  travel  promotion 
and  information  literature — maps;  re- 
gional folders;  special  events  calendars; 
tour  planner  boxes  for  travel  agents; 
special  brochures  on  food,  industry,  and 
outdoor  attractions;  bill  stuff ers;  shell 
folders  and  window  displays.  Almost 
all  of  this  material  has  been  printed  in 
8  different  languages; 

Procured  and  distributed  another 
5  million  pieces  of  travel  literature  sup- 
plied by  the  50  States,  the  chambers  of 
commerce  or  convention  bureaus  of 
every  major  U.S.  city,  and  principal 
travel  trade  associations; 

Supervised  on-the-spot  travel  market 
research  surveys  in  17  foreign  coim tries 
involving  the  compilation  of  thousands 
of  attitude  questionnaires  and  hundreds 
of  depth  interviews  of  past  and  prosjiec- 
tive  travelers  to  the  United  States; 

Conducted  major  travel  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  consumer  press  of 
8  principal  national  markets,  cover- 
ing 375  insertions  in  media  yielding  over 
300  million  separate  advertising  mes- 
sage impressions: 

Conducted  travel  trade  advertising  in 
3  countries  with  30  separate  inser- 
tions: 


Placed  135  professionally  written 
"Visit  U.S.A."  articles  in  142  oversea 
publications  having  a  combined  circula- 
tion of  over  100  million  readers. 

Planned  and  conducted  a  13-State 
tour  by  leading  travel  writers  from  9 
countries,  resulting  In  the  publication  of 
approximately  50  articles  of  locally - 
created  "Visit,  U.S.A."  material; 

Arranged  or  assisted  in  over  50  U.S. 
tours  by  travel  agents,  Journalists,  tele- 
vision teams  and  carrier  personnel  from 
abroad. 

In  addition  to  these  promotional 
activities,  the  Travel  Service  has  also 
been  busy  helping  to  facilitate  travel  to 
this  country,  to  create  a  more  friendly 
welcome  for  our  visitors  and  to  Improve 
our  knowledge  of  International  travel 
habits.    As  examples,  USTS  has: 

Led  the  drive  for  cutting  redtape  at 
our  borders,  with  such  advances  as  the 
waiver  of  personal  appearance  require- 
ments for  tourist  visa  applicants,  the 
institution  of  oral  baggage  declarations 
at  major  ports  of  entry,  accelerated 
screening  of  Mexican  visitors  by  Govern- 
ment Inspectors  and  noticeable  improve- 
ments In  the  overall  efficiency  and 
courtesy  with  which  all  Incoming 
travelers  are  processed  by  Federal  offi- 
ccrs' 

Designed  and  erected  12  welcome 
signs  at  our  principal  ports  of  entry, 
featuring  a  message  from  President 
Kennedy ; 

Visited  nearly  every  State,  contacting 
civic  leaders,  community  service  or- 
ganizations, travel  Industry  associations, 
and  other  local  groups  urging  them  to 
begin  or  strengthen  grassroots  hospital- 
ity programs  for  guests  from  abroad. 

Produced  and  distributed  over  10,500 
"community  kits"  ccmtainlng  a  variety  of 
Informative  material  on  how  localities 
can  become  better  hosts  to  guests  from 
abrocul; 

Mounted  a  nationwide  advertising 
campaign,  built  upon  the  theme  "Com- 
pany's Coming,"  utilizing  prime  media 
space  and  time  donated  as  a  public  serv- 
ice by  magazine  and  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, and  radio  and  television  station 
owners  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Advertising  Council.  This  award-win- 
ning campaign,  stressing  how  Individual 
Americans  can  make  a  visitor's  stay  more 
enjoyable,  has  so  far  commanded  over  $2 
million  worth  of  advertising  space  given 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government; 
Produced  and  distributed  over  8,300 
copies  of  the  first  comprehensive  In- 
dustrial plant  tour  guide  of  the  United 
States  for  use  by  foreign  and  domestic 
travel  agents  as  well  as  the  individual 
traveler; 

Collected  and  published  detailed 
statistics  on  the  pattern  of  tourist  travel 
to  the  United  States,  Including  the 
results  of  three  comprehensive  surveys 
of  875  departing  visitors  conducted  by 
USTS  at  the  New  York  and  Honolulu 
International  airports  and  aboard  the 
cruise  ship  Canberra. 

Topping  the  list  of  Its  accomplish- 
mfents,  I  believe,  has  been  the  Travel 
Service's  foresight  and  skill  In  catalysing 
the  efforts  of  private  industry  in  support 
of  the  "Visit  UJB.A."  program.  Working 
through  a  36-man  Travel  Advisory  Com- 


mittee, representing  leading  elements  of 
the  UjB.  tourist  and  transportation  in- 
dustry, the  Travel  Service  has  been  in- 
strumental In  aiding,  developing  and 
promoting  a  broad  range  of  private  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  Increased  foreign 
travel.  A  few  leading  examples  include 
the  $99/99-day  bus  ticket,  the  flat-rate 
fare  plans  offered  by  eight  local -service 
airlines  to  foreign  visitors,  the  15-percent 
railroad  coach  discount,  the  reduced- 
rate  accommodations  given  by  three 
major  hotel  chains,  the  extensive  foreign 
visitor  welcome  program  launched  by 
the  American  Hotel  Association,  the 
scores  of  extraordinary  advertising  and 
special  promotion  programs  undertaken 
by  U.S.  and  foreign-flag  carriers  to  sell 
more  travel  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  many  others. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Travel  Service  story  is  that  all  of  this 
has  been  accomplished  by  one  of  the 
smallest  agencies  In  Washington.  Com- 
pared writh  the  multitudes  employed  by 
most  of  our  other  international  agencies, 
the  USTS  worldwide  professional  staff 
of  24  persons — 12  In  the  United  States 
and  12  overseas — can  only  be  described 
as  tiny.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  59  of  our 
79  foreign-aid  missions  Individually  em- 
ploy a  larger  number  of  U.S.  citizens  than 
the  total  complement  of  USTS  person- 
nel assigned  abroad.  Our  economic-aid 
mission  to  South  Vietnam  alone  is  20 
times  larger  than  the  entire  oversea  staff 
of  USTS.  The  Travel  Service's  current 
budget  of  $3,350,000  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  foreign -aid 
budget. 

I  cite  these  figures  simply  to  show  that 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  have  to 
create  a  giant  agency  to  get  things  ac- 
complished around  the  world.  Whatever 
else  It  may  stand  for,  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  Is  a  proud  and  encouraging 
example  of  that  fact.  Paraphrasing  a 
well-remembered  statement  by  our  "fel- 
low citizen,"  Winston  Churchill,  It  can 
be  said  of  the  UJB.  Travel  Service  that 
never  In  the  history  of  Federal  bureau- 
cracy has  so  much  been  done,  with  so 
little,  by  so  few. 


United  SUtes  Still  on  Sacker  List 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1963 
Mr.  HARSHA.   Mr,  Speaker,  the  United 
SUtes  continues  to  be  the  chief  patsy  for 
all  wanting  an  easy  handout. 

Just  as  I  predicted.  Brazil  has  literally 
thumbed  her  nose  at  the  United  States. 
In  statements  to  this  House,  I  pointed 
out  the  futility  al  granting  Brazil  the 
$400  mtUlon  loan  the  State  Department 
approved  cm  the  25th  of  March  of  this 
year. 

I  stated  Ml  numerous  occasions  prior 
to  that  date  that  BrazU  would  use  the 
mcmey  to  enhance  her  trade  with  Russia 
and  that  In  effect  after  she  got  her  hands 


on  the  money  she  would  do  with  it  just 
as  she  saw  fit. 

Now  Brazil  has  signed  a  new  5 -year 
trade  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia  in- 
volving more  than  $600  million  and  al- 
though she  denies  any  UJ5.  dollars  were 
used,  the  terms  of  the  contract  were, 
oddy  enough,  spelled  out  in  UJS.  dollars. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  so-called  de- 
clared purposes  of  the  loan  was  to  help 
Brazil  fight  inflation  and  Brazil  prom- 
ised the  United  States  in  wTiting,  that 
she  would  eliminate  subsidies  on  wheat 
and  petroleum  products  so  as  to  reduce 
the  cash  deficit  of  the  Brazilian  Treas- 
ury. Brazil  promised  a  policy  of  con- 
tainment in  budgetary  expenditures  for 
1963  and  to  attempt  to  hold  wage  in-_ 
creases  to  actual  cost-of-living  increases 
and  salary  adjustments  for  public  em- 
ployees to  40  percent. 

Now  what  has  she  done  after  the 
United  States  balled  her  out  based  on 
her  promises — why  Brazil  has  done  a 
complete  about-face.  Brazil  In  effect 
has  doublecrossed  the  United  States. 

Brazil  has  restored  federal  subsidies 
on  food  and  oil  and  agreed  to  a  60-per- 
cent Increase  In  pay  raise  fOl"  Govern- 
ment employees  and  the  army.  Thereby 
insuring  a  new  round  of  Inflation  and 
breaking  faith  with  the  United  States. 
Proving  the  U.S.  loan  was  an  exercise  in 
futility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia  Prewett,  in  an 
article  in  today's  Washington  E>aily 
News,  factually  and  vividly  calls  atten- 
ton  to  this  breach  of  faith.  I  included 
her  article  called  "Subsidizing  Brazil's 
Doublecross"  in  my  remarks  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

SUBSIDOXNC  Bbazxl's  Doxtblechoss 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Brazil  Is  a  huge,  beautiful,  and  underde- 
veloped country  whose  rulers  for  over  2 
years  have  bucked  VB.  foreign  policy  for 
Cuba  whenever  we  took  a  firm  tone  toward 
Castro.  Today,  Brazil's  rulers  have  embarked 
also  on  an  open  course  erf  bucking  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  for  Brazil. 

V71thln  the  past  2  months.  Brazil's  Presi- 
dent Joao  Cjtoulart  and  his  Foreign  Minister 
Dr.  Pranclsco  San  "nago  Dontas  have  quite 
spectacTilarly  broken  a  vital  agreement  with 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

THXT   KKOW 

The  speed  with  which  they  have  splintered 
solemn  promises  solemnly  made  to  Washing- 
ton Is  almost  without  parallel.  T^lck- 
sklnned  Norte-Amerlcanos  may  not  know 
that  by  this  action  Brazil  has  flung  the 
United  States  a  challenge.  But  Brazil's  Latin 
American  neighbors  know. 

The  incident  turns  on  the  recent  financial 
bailout  granted  Brazil  by  the  United  States. 
In  March,  President  Ooulart  sent  Dr  Dantas 
to  Washington  to  plead  that  Brazil  might 
soon  have  to  defaxilt  on  official  and  commer- 
cial debts — the  eq\ilvalent  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. To  get  a  VS.  bailout  of  $398  million, 
the  Goulart-Dantas  team  promised  in  writ- 
ing to  curb  Brazil's  rampant  Inflation. 

Within  short  weeks,  the  two  Brazilian 
leaders  have  done  the  opfxwltc.  They've  re- 
stored federal  food  and  oil  subsidies,  and 
agreed  to  a  80- percent  pay  raise  for  govern- 
ment employees  and  the  army.  A  new  round 
o€  inflation  is  assured. 

Prealdoit  Ooulart  and  Dr.  Dantas  solemnly 
teU  UJB.  newsmen  that  political  pressures 
forced  them  to  do  this. 
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The  truth  Is  that  the  Ooulart-Dantas  fol- 
lowing U  powerful  In  the  government  em- 
ployees union  that  spevheaded  the  wage- 
Increase  demand,  ao  the  two  leaders  In  effect 
"pressured"  themselves.  The  huge  raise  will 
pay  off  a  political  debt  to  the  army — which 
•UBtalns  Sr.  Ooulart's  power — and  Is  Insur- 
ance for  Dr.  Dantas'  election  as  Sr.  Ooulart's 
successor  In  IMS. 

President  Ooulart  Is  often  described  as  an 
opportunist.  But  his  heir-apparent.  Dr. 
Dantas,  Is  wedded  to  his  own  set  of  princi- 
ples. He  remains  vlscerally  antl-Amerlcan, 
with  a  political  philosophy  little  changed 
since  he  was  a  iinlformed  Brazilian  Nasi  be- 
fore World  War  II. 

President  Ooulart  and  Dr.  Dsntas  have 
maneuvered  the  United  States  Into  subsidis- 
ing the:.r  political  ambitions.  Latin  America 
la  watching  to  see  what  President  Kennedy's 
team  does  about  It  now. 


Gib«: 


A  Major  Threat  to  th«  Uaited 
Stales 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OT  n,oBisa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1963 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Cuba  poses  a  major  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  a  view  shared  by  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  outstanding  and  capable  news 
•  cohimnists,  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  editor 
of  US.  News  Si  World  Report,  In  a  May 
20,  1963,  syndicated  column,  Mr.  Law- 
rence disciisses  this  problem  in  view  of 
the  Stennis  committee  report  and  pre> 
sents  a  point  of  view  that  I  too  share. 
I  recommend  this  cohimn  to  my  col- 
leagues and  am  asking  that  it  be  In- 
serted in  the  Rscoao  at  this  point: 

Cuba  Hru>  Majob  Tkxkat  to  XJB. 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  seciirity  of  the 
United  States  today  Is  In  Oiba.  There  Is 
enough  Soviet  military  strength  remaining 
on  the  Island  to  launch  an  attack  on  this 
country. 

Yet  the  American  people  are  being  led  to 
believe  chat  Soviet  military  strength  in 
Cuba  U  negligible  and  that  an  attack  Is  as 
unthinkable  as  the-  mlssUe  buildup  last  year 
was  supposed  to  be. 

This  was  the  reasoning  used  by  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  here  In  the  autum  of  IMS  to 
minimise  the  meiLrtng  ot  the  Soviet  Utx>p 
movement  and  of  the  preliminary  steps  for 
the  setting  up  ot  missile  bases. 

The  most  Important  official  document  on 
the  Cuban  situation  has  received  only  pass- 
ing attention  In  the  last  11  days  from  the 
American  people.  No  announcement  has 
been  made  of  what  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration Intends  to  do  about  the  facts  that 
have  Just  been  disclosed.  There  are  no  signs 
that  the  Soviet  Oovernment  Is  being  prodded 
to  get  Its  troops,  technicians,  and  military 
equipment  out  of  Cubct,  or  that  any  demand 
Is  being  made  to  permit  on-the-spot  Inspec- 
tion In  order  to  find  out  whether  any  missiles 
are  still  concealed  Inside  the  Mand. 

The  latest  word  to  the  American  people 
about  the  i;ravlty  of  the  Cuban  situation 
comes  not  from  Republican  critics  trying  to 
make  a  political  issue  but  from  a  subcom- 
oommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
Icee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  headed  by  a  Demo- 


cratic chairman.  Senator  Jokn  Stknhts,  of 
Mississippi.  All  seven  members — four  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republicans — signed  the 
unanimous  report.  It  tells  the  unvarnished 
truth  about  what  has  happened  and  points 
out  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Here  are  some 
extracts  from  the  report,  dated  May  9,  which 
was  written  after  hearing  for  many  weeks 
secret  testimony  given  by  the  Intelligence 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment,  civilian  and 
military:  "While  a  reasonably  competent  Job 
was  done  In  acquiring  and  collecting  Intelli- 
gence Information  and  data.  In  retrospect  It 
appears  that  several  substantial  errors  were 
made  by  the  InteUlgence  agencies  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  information  and  data  which 
was  accumulated  •   •   •. 

"Even  though  the  intelligence  community 
believes  that  all  (strategic  missiles)  have 
been  withdrawn,  it  Is  of  the  greatest  urgency 
to  determine  whether  or  not  strategic  mis- 
siles are  now  concealed  in  Cuba.  The  crlt- 
icality  of  this  U  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
assuming  maxlmvun  readiness  at  preselected 
sites,  with  all  equipment  prelocated,  the  So- 
viet mobile  medium-range — 1,100  miles — 
missiles  could  be  ouide  operational  In  a 
matter  of  hours. 

"Some  other  sources — primarily  refugee 
and  exile  groups — estinuite  that  as  many  as 
40,(XX>  Soviets  are  now  In  Cuba.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  lack  of  hard  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion and  the  substantial  underestimation 
of  last  fall,  we  conclude  that  no  one  In  offi- 
cial UJ3.  circles  can  tell  with  any  real  degree 
of  confidence,  how  many  Russians  are  now 
in  Cuba  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
ofDclal  17,500  estimate  Is  perhaps  a  minimum 

ftgnrm    •    •    •. 

"The  evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  Castro 
is  supporting,  spurring,  aiding,  and  abetting 
Communist  revolutionary  and  subversive 
movements  throughout  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  that  such  activities  present  a 
grave  and  ominous  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Americas  *   *   *. 

"It  is  agreed  that  Ironclad  assurance  of 
the  complete  absence  of  Soviet  strategic 
missiles  in  Cuba  can  come  only  as  a  resiilt 
ot  thorough,  penetrating  on-site  inspection 
by  reliable  observers  •    •    *. 

"The  Importance  of  making  every  effort  to 
ascertain  the  truth  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  oiti- 
eaUty  of  it  can  best  be  lUustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  testimony  established  that,  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  missiles  and  asso- 
ciated equipment  and  the  necessary  person- 
nel were  readily  available  near  preselected 
sites  In  a  state  of  complete  readiness,  mobile 
medium-range  missiles  could  be  made  opera- 
tional In  a  matter  of  hours.  Thus,  if  these 
missiles  and  their  associated  equipment  re- 
main in  Cuba,  the  danger  Is  clear  and 
obvious  •   •   •. 

"Assuming  without  deciding  that  all  stra- 
tegic weapons  have  been  withdrawn,  there 
la  the  ever-present  possibility  of  the  stealthy 
relntroductlon  of  strategic  missiles  and  other 
offensive  weapons,  using  the  Soviet  forces 
still  in  Cuba  as  camouflage  and  security  for 
the  activity   •    •    • 

"Potentially,  Cuba  Is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  Interdict  our  vital  air  and 
sealanes.  It  can  now  be  used  for  the  air, 
sea,  and  electronic  surveillance  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  in  the  Southeast  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean. 

"Cuba's  airfields  could  serve  as  recovery 
air  bases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
United  States  from  the  Soviet  Union." 

This  means  that  the  range  ot  certain  So- 
viet military  planes  has  been  Increased  sub- 
stantially. They  need  fly  only  one  way  in  a 
surprise  attack,  drop  bombs  on  the  United 
States  and  land  Ln  Cuba. 

Yet  in  the  last  few  weeks  nothing  has  been 
done  to  insist  upon  on-site  inspection  in 
Cuba  by  the  United  Nations  or  by  any  other 
agency.     The   Kennedy    administration   has 


retreated  on  this  point,  and  only  an  informed 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world  can  bring  about  an 
advance — to  verify  what  has  actually 
happened. 


The  Battle  Over  Capital  Punishment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    WSW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  7,  1963,  edition  of  Look 
magazine. 

A  moving  narrative  of  what  happens 
when  a  man  is  put  to  death,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  arguments  for  the  enactment 
of  my  bill  H.R.  546.  which  would  abolish 
the  death  penalty  in  all  Federal  Juris- 
dictions except  the  military  services  and 
the  treason  statutes.  |  _ 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Brma  Battle  Ovkb  CAPrrAL 

PUNISHMKNT 

"The  death  penalty  Isn't  punishment — It's 
revenge."  These  grim  words  sum  up  the 
feelings  of  Jack  R.  Johnson,  tough  warden 
of  Chicago's  Oo(A  County  Jail,  a  naan  whoee 
job  it  Is  to  press  the  switch  of  an  electric 
chair  and  a  m&n  who  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  capital  punishment.  A  growing  number 
of  lawmakers,  governors,  and  penologists 
agree  with  Warden  Johnson  and  want  to  do 
away  with  the  death  penalty.  Opposing 
them  are  police  officials  and  other  authorities 
who  fear  that  abolition  would  encourage 
murder.  The  reformers  argue  that  the  threat 
of  execution  does  not  deter.  They  also  ask 
this  disturbing  question:  Most  killers  are 
spared.     Why  should  others  die? 

KIOHT-T«AR    JOUXNrr    TO    DSATH :    THE   CASK   OF 

VINCENT  crncci 

Capital  punishment  is  neither  swift  nor 
certain  nor  Just,  argue  those  who  would  out- 
law It.  There  are  around  8,000  murders  a 
year,  for  which  some  6,000  to  7,000  persons 
are  tried — but  less  than  60  of  them  are  exe- 
cuted. Duiring  Warden  Johnson's  7^  years 
at  Cook  County  Jail,  he  has  had  to  electro- 
cute only  3  of  33  condemned  men.  Some 
of  the  others  are  still  awaiting  api>eals  and 
new  trials,  but  most  have  already  won  new 
trials  and  had  their  sentences  reduced  to 
prison  terms. 

Among  the  few  whom  Johnson  executed 
was  Vincent  Cluccl,  36,  a  Chicago  grocer. 
The  prosecution  charged  that  Cluccl  shot 
his  wife  and  three  young  children  and  then 
set  flre  to  the  house  so  that  he  could  hide 
the  crime  and  marry  another  woman.  It 
took  four  trials  before  the  State  could  ob- 
tain the  death  penalty.  One  ended  in  a  mis- 
trial. At  another.  Cluccl  got  20  years  for 
the  slaying  of  his  wife;  at  a  third,  he  received 
46  years  for  the  killing  of  a  daughter:  at  a 
fourth,  the  death  penalty  was  Anally  im- 
posed for  the  murder  of  his  8-year-old  son 
Warden  Johnson  pleaded  with  the  State 
pardon  board  to  spare  Ciucci.  "We  gain 
nothing  by  Imposing  a  death  sentence."  he 
said.  A  prosecutor,  opf>oelng  mercy,  coun- 
tered: "If  Ciucci  doesn't  deserve  the  chair, 
then  nobody  does."  With  death  imminent. 
Cluccl  made  public  a  story  he  had  never  told 
at  his  trial,  known  before  only  to  his  priest, 
lawyer,  and  the  warden.  He  actually  had 
killed  his  wife,  he  said,  but  It  was  in  a  rage 
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after  she  herself  had  shot  all  three  children 
during  a  fit  of  Jealoxisy. 

Executions  have  a  mood  of  their  own.  Late 
on  a  raw  March  night  a  year  ago,  seven 
newspaper  reporters  watched  while  a  guard 
ran  electric  clippers  over  the  hair  on  Ciuccl's 
head  and  along  his  right  leg.  where  the  elec- 
trodes were  to  be  attached.  On  the  dark 
street  below,  a  lone  student  from  North- 
western University  paced,  brandishing  a 
cruedly  lettered  sign  that  read  "Capital 
punishment  Is  legal  murder."  A  few  motor- 
ists halted  near  the  Jail's  concrete  wall, 
hoping  to  see  "the  lights  dim."  A  police- 
man ordered  them  away:  "Anyway,  the 
lights  don't  fade  out  Uke  in  the  movies,"  he 
told  them.  Inside,  Cluccl  was  asking.  "Vo 
you  think  it's  fair  to  deny  a  dying  man's  re- 
quest? People  don't  want  to  know  the  truth 
of  the  thing."  He  was  talking  about  the 
authorities'  refusal  to  give  him  truth  serum. 
One  of  the  newsmen  started  sobbing  as  they 
filed  out  of  the  cell  and  down  the  corridor 
to  their  seato  facing  the  electric  chair.  In 
the  Jail  lobby.  Ciuccl's  mother  stood  stoical- 
ly on  a  stairway,  with  a  woman  chaplain  at 
her  side.  She  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  A 
few  minutes  after  12:06  ajn..  the  witnesses' 
duty  was  done,  and  they  walked  out  jmst 
her. 

AlTD  AlCOTHXB  DOESN'T 

The  muscular  man,  raising  a  heavy  prison 
cot  over  his  head  for  exercise,  U  a  convicted 
murderer  named  Paul  Crump.    This  34-year- 
old  Chlcagoan  was  foimd  guilty  of  killing  a 
guard    in   a    1963   payroll   robbery.     He   was 
supposed  to  be  executed  a  few  months  after 
Cluccl,   but  instead  had  his  sentence  com- 
muted to  199  years  by  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  of 
nilnoU.      The    reason    was    unprecedented: 
Crump    convinced    the    State    pardon    board 
that    he    had    become    "completely    rehabi- 
litated"   during   his   0    years   in    Jail    while 
awaiting  execution.     "Under  those  clrcimi- 
stanoes.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
society   to   take    this  man's   life,-   said   the 
Governor.     However,   the   real   issue   in   the 
Crump  case  may  well  have  been  the  grow- 
ing   revulsion   against   capital   punishment. 
Two  hxindred  persons,  testifying  before  the 
pardon   board  in   his  behalf,   seemed  to  be 
saying    that   even   if    Crump   was   guilty   of 
murder,   he  didn't  deserve  to  die.     Warden 
Johnson    said     that    Crump     had    changed 
"from  a  savagely  hostile  man  who  wanted  to 
strike  out  against  society  to  a  decent  per- 
son."    With  the  warden's  encouragement,  he 
had  begun  to  read  books,  write  poetry  and 
even  published  a  novel,  "Bum.  Killer,  Bum." 
He  also  studied  the  Bible,  became  a  convert 
to  Catholicism  and  helped  to  care  for  some 
of  the  crippled  inmates.     "To  execute  him." 
said  Johnson,  "would  be  to  commit  capital 
vengeance,  not  punishment." 

Immediately  after  an  execution.  Warden 
Johnson  has  to  play  host  at  a  sort  of  recep- 
tion for  those  reporters  and  official  witnesses 
who  can  eat.  The  warden  himself  has  little 
appetite  at  such  a  time.  "I'm  no  softy."  he 
says.  "I'm  not  up  there  on  cloud  nine.  I'm 
not  a  bleeding  heart.  But  I  absolutely  op- 
pose capital  punishment.  It's  a  complete 
waste  of  a  human  being." 

Johnson  believes  that  it  takes  "somewhat 
of  a  dual  personality"  to  execute  a  man, 
"I'm  opposed  to  the  electric  chair,  but  I'm 
also  the  executioner,"  he  says,  "and  I  have 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  my  office.  -  The 
prisoners  understand  thU.  They  seem  to 
know  even  more  than  I  what  my  duty  Is." 

"I'M    THE   EXECtmONXa" 

To  be  merciful,  Johnson  conducts  an  exe- 
cution as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  a  matter 
of  seconds,  the  prisoner  Is  clamped  by  his 
head.  legs,  and  arms  to  the  chair.  "I  have 
never  had  a  man  beg  for  mercy, "  Johnson 
says.  "I  try  to  Impress  on  him  he  should 
die  with  dignity."  Three  guards  stand 
tensely,  crowded  against  Johnson's  bulk, 
their  thumbs  aimed  at  a  panel  with  four 
red  buttons.  At  the  signal,  Johnson  and  the 
three  guards  push  their  assigned  buttons. 


For  8  seconds,  1,900  volts  of  electricity  course 
through  the  prisoner,  then  900  volts  for  62 
seconds,  1,900  volts  again  for  4  seconds  and, 
finally.  900  volts  for  66  seooods.  By  now. 
the  man  tn  the  chair  has  been  dead  for  2 
minutes — the  law  takes  no  chances.  A 
doctor  and  a  chaplain  do  what  they  have 
to  do.    The  execution  Is  over. 

"I  have  learned  a  lot  from  these  men  under 
sentence  of  death,"  says  the  wardea.  In- 
mates come  and  go  in  a  county  Jail — the  only 
longtime  residents  are  the  condemned  men. 
At  first.  Johnson  was  shocked  by  their  hatred 
for  society.  "They  overfiowed  with  ani- 
mosity for  the  system."  he  said.  "It  was 
they  who  considered  themselves  the 
victims." 

When  Johnson  first  came  to  Cook  County 
Jail  in  1955,  he  was  too  busy  to  spend  much 
time  In  Death  Row.  The  6-foot-l-lnch,  257- 
pound  ex-marine,  then  a  captain  of  sheriff's 
police,  had  been  called  In  to  put  down  rioting 
at  the  Jail  and  remained  as  warden.  His  first 
act  was  to  strip  the  griards  of  their  brass 
knuckles  and  blackjacks. 

"Somebody  back  in  the  14th  century  must 
have  thought  up  the  leg  Irons  with  heavy 
dragging  chains  that  the  men  tinder  death 
sentence  had  to  wear."  he  says.  "And  I  dldnt 
like  their  being  segregated  on  Death  Row," 
The  warden  did  away  with  the  leg  irons  and 
scattered  the  condemned  men  all  through 
the  institution. 

"I  really  got  to  know  those  fellows,"  he 
said.  "I  had  them  come  up  to  my  office, 
all  five  or  six  of  them  at  a  time,  and  we  had 
bull  sesions  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
They  got  so  Interested  that  one  day  they 
came  in  at  4:16  pjn..  and  they  wouldn't  go 
back  to  have  dinner  tmtil  I  chased  them 
out  at  8  pjn."  Soon  the  bull  sessions  be- 
came. In  effect,  group-therapy  sessions,  with 
a  psychiatrist  and  the  prison  chaplains  par- 
ticipating. "We  accumulated  a  file  as  thick 
as  a  telephone  book  on  each  man,"  said  the 
warden.  "Soon  we  began  to  notice  a  slow 
but  sure  change  In  some  ot  them." 

Paul  Crump,  for  example,  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  a  guard  who  was  attacked  by  an 
escaping  inmate.  Another  condemned  man 
studied  the  prison  security  system  with  a 
practiced  eye  and  made  useful  suggestions 
for  a  more  efficient  relocation  of  guard  sta- 
tions. All  of  them  seemed  more  thoughtful, 
more  Interested  in  learning  and  less  In- 
clined to  hate. 

•"The  hell  raising  stopped  on  the  tiers," 
says  the  warden.  "Until  now,  most  of  them 
felt  they  had  nothing  to  lose  by  making 
trouble.  "Put  your  gripes  on  paper,'  I  told 
them.  Most  of  them  learned  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  they  could  get  something 
by  persTiasion." 

Warden  Johnson  Is  unhappy  that  he  can- 
not do  for  all  1,984  Inmates  what  little  he 
has  done  for  this  small  group.  "A  prison  Is 
supposed  to  be  a  correctional  Institution."  he 
says.  "God,  I  wish  we  had  the  resources  to 
do  some  correcting." 

THE    CAMPAIGir    ACAIWST    DEATH 

The  campaign  against  capital  ptinishment 
Is  a  continuing  one,  but  It  is  taking  on  a 
special  Intensity  this  spring  as  State  legis- 
latures around  the  Nation  debate  the  atooU- 
tlon  of  the  death  penalty. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  new  Governor, 
Endlcott  Peabody.  has  pledged  to  commute 
the  death  sentences  of  all  convicted  murder- 
ers. Massachusetts  law  now  makes  electro- 
cution mandatory  only  in  cases  of  murder 
committed  during  a  rap>e  or  attemped  rape. 
Actually,  since  1947,  Governors  have  c«n- 
muted  all  death  sentences  with  approval  of 
the  executive  council.  "It's  the  best  bargain 
the  Boston  strangler  and  the  criminal  ele- 
ment could  get,"  criticized  State  Senator 
Francis  X.  McCann.  PubUc  Safety  Commis- 
sioner Frank  S.  Giles  said.  "I  differ  em- 
phatically with  the  Governor."  Undismayed 
by  his  critics,  Peabody  promised  to  sign  any 
new  leglslatlMi  doing  away  with  the  death 


penalty.     Several  such  bills  are  now  being 
considered. 

In  Iowa,  the  legislators  have  considered 
stepping  all  executions,  except  for  kidnap- 
ping. In  T'ennessee.  the  lawmakers  heard 
Gov.  Frank  Clement  give  them  his  "personal 
feeling"  against  capital  punishment  as  they 
considered  rei>eal.  In  Illinois,  the  abolition- 
ists are  back  again  with  prc^>06al8  for  a 
moratorium  on  executions,  despite  previous 
defeats  in  1967,  1969,  and  1961.  "We  want 
to  make  Illlnola  a  civilized  State."  says  State 
Senator  Robert  McCarthy,  chief  sponsor  of 
the  bill.  "Times  have  changed  since  2000 
B.C.."  he  said.  "It's  no  longer  all  right  to 
take  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth." 

In  New  York,  the  legislature  solidly  backed 
a  bill  making  the  death  penalty  no  longer 
mahdatory  for  premeditated  murder.  The 
nine-man  conunlsslon  that  recommended 
the  change  may  go  even  f\irther  and  take 
a  general  stand  against  capital  punishment 
when  it  makes  its  rep>ort  this  summer. 

The  most  emotional  battle,  however,  U 
going  on  In  California,  where  Gov.  Bdmund 
O.  (Pat)  Brown  has  asked  the  legislature  to 
try  a  4-year  experiment  that  would  limit 
the  death  penalty  to  such  homicides  as  mul- 
tiple murders,  kidnap  slaylngs  and  cop  kill- 
ings. 

As  a  young  district  attorney  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Brown  had  not  opposed  the  death 
penalty  for  the  kUlers  he  prosecuted.  But 
now  he  feels  differently — after  4  years  In 
office  during  which  some  three  dozen  men 
and  women  have  gone  to  San  Quentln's  gas 
chamber.  He  says,  "We  kill  the  murderer 
because  we  fear  him.  not  because  he  Is  be- 
yond rehabilitation  or  control.  We  kill  him 
not  for  his  crime,  but  in  the  blind  hope  that 
others  may  not  commit  his  crime." 

Execution  Is  an  uncertain  deterrent,  he 
told  the  legislators.  "It  Is  probable  that  only 
12  of  the  609  murders  who  killed  In  Cali- 
fornia in  1961  actually  will  surrender  their 
lives  to  the  State,"  he  said.  "What  possible 
deterrence  can  there  be  in  a  penalty  we  In- 
voke only  2  percent  of  the  time?" 

Governor  Brown  charges  that  capital  pun- 
ishment Is  hit  or  miss:  Men  die  for  crimes 
for  which  women  do  not.  A  murderer  who 
shoots  his  victims  Is  more  likely  to  be  exe- 
cuted than  a  killer  who  uses  poison. 

"It  Is  a  fact  that  we  sentence  to  death 
members  of  minority  races,  the  poor,  the 
xinlntelllgent,  and  the  friendless  for  crimes 
we  are  prone  to  minimize  in  defendants  who 
are  more  like  ourselves,"  says  the  Governor. 
He  notes  that  nuM'e  than  half  of  the  persons 
executed  in  America  are  Negroes  and  that 
defendants  who  can  afford  expensive  lawyers 
hardly  ever  pay  with  their  Uvea. 

"Getting  tough"  with  kUlers  doesn't  work, 
says  Brown.  The  Governor  points  out  that 
"12  Southern  States,  all  of  whom  enforce  the 
death  penalty  vigorously,  have  the  highest 
Incidence  of  murder."  Eight  States — Alaska, 
HawaU,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota.  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin — have, 
in  effect,  given  up  the  death  penalty.  Their 
homicide  rate  Is  no  worse,  and  sometimes 
better,  than  the  average. 

"I  oppose  capital  punishment."  declares 
Governor  Brown,  "because  it  Ixxitallzes  man; 
because  a  society  that  takes  human  life  can- 
not invest  its  citizens  with  respect  tar  human 
life."  

The  U.N.'i  Badire*  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  May  IS,  IHi 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  UJ3.  Congress  authorized  our  Oov-^ 
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eminent  to  participate  In  the  purchase 
of  United  Nations  bonds.  We  did  so  be- 
cause we  realised  that  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  United  Nations  urgently  re- 
quired solution,  and  because  we  felt  that 
the  peacekeeping:  and  other  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  were  too  Important 
to  be  allowed  to  lapse  throu^ih  lack  of 
funds.  But  desi^te  the  success  of  the 
bond  Issue,  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion remains  in  financial  difficulties. 
The  causes  and  possible  solutions  of  these 
difQcultles  were  described  by  an  editorial 
and  an  article  In  the  May  19  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  Uisert  these  two  it^ns  in  the 
RicoiU).  I  would  draw  the  attention  of 
Members  particularly  to  the  statement 
In  the  editorial  that,  whereas  the  world 
spends  upward  of  $120  billion  on  arma- 
ments, the  United  Nations  Is  In  jeoimrdy 
for  the  lack  of  a  mere  $100  million. 
The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
Trs  17  N  's  Bitdgkt  Pkoblkk 

The  General  AMembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions la  meeting  In  special  aeealon  to  deal 
with  a  crlBla  that  threatens  it  with  financial 
and  moral  ban^uptcy.  Considering  the 
stakes,  the  actual  ansounts  InTolved  fully 
JiuUTy  the  ironic  quip  that  "never  have  so 
many  talked  so  much  about  so  little."  The 
world  spends  upward  of  9130  billion  a  year 
on  armamenu.  But  the  United  Nations  is  In 
Jeopardy  for  the  lack  of  a  mere  SlOO  million. 

This  Is  the  present  size  of  Its  rapidly  grow- 
ing deficit.  It  tias  thU  deficit  mainly  be- 
cause nearly  half  of  its  111  member  nations 
have  refused  or  have  failed  to  pay  their  share 
ot  the  special  assessments  for  one  or  both 
c€  the  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East,  the  biggest  delinquents 
being  Soviet  Russia  and  Prance.  The  lx>nd 
issue  (of  which  about  1150  million  has  been 
bought)  is  providing  funds  for  the  moment. 
But  nnlnas  both  repayment  of  the  bonds  and 
collection  of  the  assessments  are  assured,  the 
present  peacekeeping  operations  will  have 
to  stop  imd  futxire  operations  of  this  sort 
will  become  impossible. 

The  United  Nations  has  no  power  of  taxa- 
tion. But  the  Charter  is  ezpUclt  in  depriv- 
ing of  the  right  to  vote  in  the  General  As- 
sembly any  member  whose  payments  are  in 
arrears  to  the  amount  of  3  full  years'  con- 
tribution. An  advisory  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Co\irt  of  Justice,  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  makes  unpaid  sptecial  as- 
sessments part  of  such  arrears.  The  tbreat 
of  suspension  has  prompted  nations  already 
subject  to  this  penalty  to  pay  up  or  promise 
to  pay  up.  It  must  be  taken  seriously  by 
an  delinquents.  Including  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Prance. 

The  dlflculty  la  that  the  suspension  of  the 
voting  rights  oi  such  powers  would  precip- 
Mat«  a  new  crisis  In  the  UJV.  Purthermore. 
some  of  the  soMller  nations  really  are  short 
at  funds.  Efforts  are  therefore  underway  to 
find  other  solutions  to  avoid  a  showdown. 
Some  prooilse  Is  being  held  out  by  a  British 
plan  which  would  assess  ail  meml^ers  on  the 
same  percentage  basis  as  their  regular  budget 
assessments,  up  to  the  first  $10  million 
needed  for  peacekeeping  0f>entUons.  I>ut,  be- 
yond that  figure,  would  permit  the  under- 
developed countries  to  pay  only  half  their 
dues.  The  wealthier  nations  would  pay  the 
balance. 

This  arrangement  would  undoubtedly  in- 
ersMe  die  XJ&.  contribution  beyond  the 
•pproKlmately  30  percent  that  is  our  theoret^ 
leal  limit.  However,  it  would  still  cost  the 
United  States  leas  than  the  nearly  50  per- 
cent ol  UJT.  expenses  that  we  are  now  ao- 
tually  meeting.  And  it  woxUd  certainly  not 
be  too  high  a  price  to  Insore  that  the  United 
Nations  play  its  proper  role  as  a  potent  force 
for  peace. 


UJV.'s  PiscjkL  Woaans — P/OLUBa  or  So: 
MntsESS  To  Pat  Thdx  Ajuixass  Bndang: 
Its  Pxack  Rolx 

(By  Thomas  J.   Hamilton) 

The 'financial  dllBculUes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  were  only  a  cloud  no  larger  than 
a  man's  hAnd  before  the  intervention  in  the 
Congo,  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
they  are  a  serious  threat  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  organization.  Secretary  General 
Thant  said  last  week  that  the  financial  sit- 
uation was  perhaps  "the  most  vital  issue" 
confronting  It. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  had  called  attention  to  the  dif- 
ficulties raised  by  the  tl06  million  in  unpaid 
assessments  for  the  Congo  and  Midle  Kastern 
forces.  He  had  previously  warned  that  the 
United  Nations  would  not  be  in  a  position 
to  embark  upon  new  peacekeeping  interven- 
tions unless  it  solved  the  financial  problem. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  was  brought 
home  to  all  by  the  vacant  chairs  of  the 
Haitian  delegation  Immediately  In  front  o( 
the  rostrum  when  the  General  Assembly 
opened  its  special  session  Tuesday  on  the 
financial  problem. 

Jxist  before  it  began,  five  other  members 
had  paid  a  few  thousand  dollars  each  to 
avoid  coming  under  article  19  of  the  charter, 
which  provides  that  a  member  3  years 
behind  in  payments  loses  its  vote  In  the 
Assembly. 

The  Haitian  Government,  beset  with  In- 
ternal problems,  finally  sent  word  Prlday  that 
It  would  pay  within  4«  hours  the  $33,000 
needed  to  avoid  application  of  the  3-year 
rule.  Meanwhile,  its  delegation  stayed  away 
and  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  Muham- 
mad Zafrulla  Khan,  arranged  to  avoid  tak- 
ing a  vote  on  any  subject.  Thus  he  avoided 
the  necessity  of  announcing  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  penxUty  for  nonpayment  had  been 
Imposed. 

sovnrr    stand 

This  procedure  raXaed  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  will  becooae  Uable  to 
the  2 -year  rule  next  year  unless  it  pays 
about  $9  million  in  overdue  assessments  for 
the  Congo  and  Mlddla  Bastem  forces,  would 
claim  that  the  Assembly  had  allowed  the 
rxUe  to  lapse  by  falling  to  apply  It  against 
Haiti. 

Not  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet 
satellites,  but  Prance,  NaUonalist  China,  Bel- 
glum,  and  other  Western  allies  will  become 
liable  to  action  under  this  rule  by  1966  unless 
they  pay  part  ot  their  arrears  on  one  or  both 
of  the  peacekeeping  forces.  Porty  mem- 
bers ot  tha  United  Nations  have  never  paid 
anything  on  their  Congo  assessments. 

"rtie  feu;t  that  they  themselves  will  come 
under  Article  19  eventually  makes  It  even 
less  likely  that  members  ot  the  Assembly 
wUl  Invoke  it  agalast  one  ot  the  two  most 
powerful    members   ot   the   organization. 

The  Charter  authorises  the  Assembly  to 
walTs  enforcement  if  it  feels  that  a  membw's 
arrears  are  due  to  circumstances  beyond  Its 
control.  But  it  would  be  humiliating  to  the 
Russians   to  be   excused   on   these  groiuids. 

Indeed,  some  delegates  from  the  Cocn- 
munist  bloc  are  now  dropping  hints  that 
next  year,  after  the  Congo  force  is  with- 
drawn, the  Soviet  Union  will  make  a  volun- 
tary donation  to  the  United  Nations  without 
saying  what  It  Is  for,  and  that  it  can  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  Congo  and 
Middle  Eastern  forces. 

NXW     HOPBS 

Meanwhile,  there  are  hopes  in  Washing- 
ton that  Prance  and  Belgium  will  find  a  way 
to  pay  their  assessments  without  conceding 
that  they  have  changed  their  views  and  that 
Nationalist  Cbina.  which  is  determined  to 
hold  on  to  its  membership,  will  pay  enough 
to  avoid  coming  under  Article  19,  if  no  more. 
If  all  this  happens  the  arrears  would  be  re- 


duced to  only  a  few  million  dollars  and  the 
situation  would  be  saved. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  serious  doubts 
as  to  whether  these  optimistic  expectations 
are  borne  out:  the  siae  of  the  deficit  and 
the  belief  of  other  members  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  made  large  contributions 
to  the  Congo  and  Middle  Eastern  forces  over 
and  above  its  assessment  can  still  be  de- 
pended upon  to  come  to  the  rescue  rather 
than  allow  a  shortage  of  money  to  cripple 
the  United  Nations. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  was  called 
into  special  session  to  deal  with  permanent 
arrangements  to  finance  peace-keeping  inter- 
ventions, it  has  already  abandoned  this  task 
and  la  now  confronted  with  a  relatively  sim- 
ple issue:  raising  $42,500,000  for  the  Congo 
force  and  the  Middle  Eastern  force  between 
July    1    and   December   31. 

DKOP    IN    BUCKXT 

Even  if  this  problem  Is  surmounted,  the 
Assembly  la  confronted  with  the  results  of  Its 
faiiiire  last  year  to  Impose  any  assessments 
for  the  12  months  ending  next  June  30.  to- 
gpether  with  the  problem  arising  from  unpaid 
assessments  for  previous  years.  This  means 
that  by  E>ecember  31  the  United  Nations  will 
have  spent  all  of  the  $137,286,762  it  has  raised 
from  selling  bonds,  wlU  owe  $14  million  and 
will  have  only  $10  million  in  the  treasury. 

This  cr\ishlng  debt  places  in  doubt  the 
capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  If  the 
situation  in  Angola,  for  example,  becomes 
criUcal. 

In  comparison  with  President  Kennedy's 
$90  billion  budget,  of  course,  the  United 
NaUons'  deficit  is  so  small  that  other  dele- 
gates have  believed,  \inderstandably  enough, 
that  the  United  States  wUl  always  supply  the 
fxmds  when  the  situation  gets  really  difficult. 
UntU  now,  the  United  States,  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  third,  the  prop>ortion  it  was  assessed 
for  the  Congo  force,  has  ptUd  47  6  percent, 
and  thus  has  paid  60  percent  of  the  assess- 
ments on  some  underdeveloped  member 
countries  and  80  percent  of  those  imposed 
on  others.  It  has  done  the  same  thing  in 
the  case  of  the  Middle  Eastern  farce.  This 
policy  was  based  on  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's belief  that  peacekeeping  Interventions 
by  the  United  Nations  were  too  valuable  to 
allow  financial  considerations  to  stand  in 
their  way. 

However,  pressure  from  Congress  forced 
the  XJ&.  delegation  to  serve  notice  last  spring 
that  hereafter  It  would  pay  nothing  more 
than  its  assessments  for  the  two  peace- 
keeping forces  unless  there  was  substantial 
Improvement  in  the  collection  of  arrears. 
Altho\igh  the  delegation  has  relaxed  this 
stand  somewhat,  the  effectiveness  ot  the 
United  Nations  will  be  greatly  impaired 
unless  the  United  States  continues  to  shoul- 
der most  of  ths  financial  burden. 


Healdi  Care  ia  Boston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssonxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  May  21, 1963 
CURTIS.    Mr.   Speaker,    In    the 


March  issue  of  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine,  a  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  National  Health  Legislation  was 
printed.  It  dealt  with  Important  ques- 
tions In  relation  to  the  currently  proposed 
plans  to  provide  health  care  for  the  aged 
under  Oovemment  auspices.  This  Is  the 
type  of  Inlormatlon  which  we  must  de- 
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velop  In  order  to  gain  a  sound  under- 
standing of  where  our  society  stands  In 
this  field  and  where  further  improve- 
ment can  be  made. 

I  have  taken  some  passages  from  this 
report  which  deal  with  the  economic 
status  of  our  elderly  population,  both 
nationally  and  in  the  Boston  area,  and 
the  medical  expenses  for  families  in  the 
Boston  area.  They  put  into  better  per- 
spective the  questions  of  the  financial 
position  of  our  elderly  and  the  increased 
medical  expenses  which  face  our  retired 
citizens.  Although  I  am  only  placing  a 
portion  of  this  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  in  the  Record.  I 
would  urge  those  with  a  real  Interest  in 
the  question  of  assuring  topflight  health 
care  for  all  our  people  to  read  the  entire 
report. 

Also,  In  the  same  area  of  interest,  there 
is  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  commenting  on  the 
benefits  paid  by  health  Insurance  com- 
panies, over  $5.2  million  a  day  for  hos- 
pital expense  benefits  In  1962. 

The    items    from   the    Massachusetts 
Medical  Society  and  the  May  7  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  follow: 
[Prom  the  New  England  Jovirnal  of  Medicine, 
March  1963] 


Economic  Status  or  the  Acino 
The  aUeged  economic  plight  of  the  17.5 
million  over-65  populaUon  Is  chiefly  based 
on  Income  figures  alone,  whUe  assets,  em- 
ployment and  debt  status  are  subordinated. 
No  reference  is  usually  made  as  to  whether 
income  data  are  computed  before  or  after 
taxes.  Hence,  the  frequenUy  quoted  state- 
ment that  62.7  percent  of  the  over-65  popu- 
lation earn  less  than  $1,000  is  mUleading  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  it  only  af- 
firms that,  through  Pedcral  and  other  com- 
pulsory regulations,  thU  age  group  has  been 
forced  to  siirrender  its  earning  freedom  re- 
gardless of  desire  and  ability  to  work. 

Nevertheless,  about  4  miUlon  (23  percent) 
of  the  over-65  population  are  wage  earners. 

The  total  income  of  this  group  (9.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  population)  from  all  sources 
In  1958  was  estimated  at  $30  billion,  equiva- 
lent to  8  percent  of  $367  blUlon,  the  national 
Income. 

Complete  economic  appraisal  shows  that 
the  net  worth  of  an  OASDI  recipient,  with  a 
wife  also  entitled  to  benefits,  has  increased 
71  percent  from  1©61  to  1957.  ThU  value  In 
1957  was  computed  at  $9,616. 

Moreover  this  group  enjoys  special  tax 
benefits  such  as  tax-free  social  security  bene- 
fits, raibied  retirement  Ijenefits,  and  veter- 
ans' pensions,  double  personal  exemption  on 
taxable  income,  full  deducUon  on  medical 
and  drug  expenditures. 

The  Impulse  to  minimize  the  slgnlflcanoe 
of  the  total  sMeta  and  net  worth  merely 
highlights  the  apparent  unwUlingness  to  rec- 
ognize that  profligate  fiscal  policies  have  re- 
sulted in  doUar  devaluation  with  its  severe 
Impact  upon  the  senior  citizen's  thrift,  and 
hence  txpon  his  health  problems. 

The  survey  of  consumer  finances  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter showed —  ^  ^       ,,, 

(a)  The  median  Income  in  1961  of  families 
whose  head  was  68  and  over  was  $2397  com- 
pared with  $6,905  for  families  whose  head 

was  under  66.  .  ,  »  - 

(b)  The  median  value  of  total  assets  was 
$8,349  in  1960  as  compared  with  $4,839  for 
all  other  age  groups. 

(c)  The  median  value  of  home  equity  was 
$4,559  compared  to  $1,028  for  younger  fami- 
lies. 

(d)  The  median  value  of  liquid  assets  was 
$l,10a  compared  with  $460  lor  the  younger 
groups. 


(e)  Homeownershlp  was  recorded  at  64 
percent  of  the  over -66  families  compared 
with  53  percent  of  the  younger  group  fam- 
ilies; 63  percent  of  the  former  were  mort- 
gage free  compared  with  18  percent  In  the 
latter. 

(f)  In  1959,  74  percent  of  over-65  families 
had  no  debt  compared  with  34  p«"cent  of  the 
younger  group.  Only  3  percent  of  the  older 
group  owed  over  $1,000  compared  with  20 
percent  of  the  younger  group. 

(g)  The  same  report  showed  further: 
Sixty-three  percent  of  the  over-66  families 

held  total  assets  of  $5,000  or  more. 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  over-65  families 
held  total  assets  of  $10,000  or  more. 

Eighteen  percent  of  the  over-65  families 
held  total  assets  of  $25,000  or  more. 

Over  a  period  of  20  years  (194O-60)  the 
rise  In  medical  expenditures  showed  the  fol- 
lowlng'analysls: 

Total,  114.9  percent;  hospitalization,  343.1 
percent;  physicians'  fees,  94.6  percent,  sur- 
geons' fees,  74.6  percent;  drugs,  47.6  percent. 

In  comparison,  the  per  capita  Income  rose 
274  percent  In  the  20-year  period  of  1940- 
60. 

Purther,  the  work  period  required  to  pay 
for  a  \inlt  of  medical  services  has  been  re- 
duced 38  percent  with  the  result  that  a  unit 
of  medical  services  costing  1  hour's  work  In 
1940  cost  37  minutes'  work  in  1960. 
Hospital  stay 

In  1960  the  nationwide  daily  census  was 
1  4  million  patients  of  all  ages.  The  over-66 
patients  comprised  18  to  19  percent  of  this 
total  daily  census. 

In  1957  hospital  utilization  by  the  OASDI 
beneficiaries  was  as  follows: 

Percent  of 
heneflciaries 

General    hospital 11 

Long-stay  institution 2.3 

Nursing  home.. 1* 

Other - - 1- " 


KCX3NOMIC   STATUS     (BOSTON) 

The  economic  status  of  Boston  for  the 
year  1960-ei  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  may  be  \ued,  ceteris  paribus, 
as  an  index  for  the  State. 


1 

Income 
before 
taxes 

Total 

receipts 

before 

taxss 

Income 
after 
taxes 

Avf^rftiK*  famllv      ...... 

t8,008 

6,714 
3,S2fi 

8,aoo 

IS.  122 
6,619 
3,633 

3,oie 

•6.868 

Family  with  head  66  to  74.... 

Family  with  head  over  74 

Family  with  retired  head 

5.142 
3.2W 
3,485 

The  average  Income  for  all  families  of 
$8,006  before  taxes  shows  a  good  economic 
condition  in  Boston. 

The  Importance  of  breaking  down  the 
over-66  population  is  again  demonstrated  in 
the  difference  in  Incomes  before  taxes,  $6,714. 
for  the  66  to  74;  $3,325  for  the  75  pliis. 

Only  2.8  percent  of  all  families  reported 
Incomes  of  under  $1,089  before  taxes,  or 
under  $1,000  after  taxes. 

Medical  expenditures  of  Boston  families 
in  1960 


. 

Medical 
expendi- 
tures 

Percent  of 
all  expend- 
itures 

AvpraFp  famllv           

$321 
283 

190 
234 

.V3 

Family  with  head  66  to  74 

Family  with  head  75  or  over. . 
Family  with  head  retired 

6.0 
6.2 
6.5 

Total 15-  "^ 

Hence,  these  studies  show  an  even  lower 
percentage  of  this  over-66  group  requiring 
hospital  or  institutional  care. 

The  average  hospital  stay  for  under-66 
patients  In  short-term  hospitals  was  7.6  days 
In  1957-58.  Por  over-65  patients  the  average 
hospital  stay  was  14.9  days. 

The  length  of  hospital  stay  for  OASDI 
beneficiaries  (Including  multiple  admis- 
sions)  In  1957  was  as  follows: 

Percent 
beneficaries 
Days  in  hospital  during  year:     hospitalized 

1  to  30  days 81.  9 

31  to  60  days 1 12.4 

61  to  90  days... 3.  2 

91-plus    days 2.6 

Total lOO  0 

It  is  apparent  that  the  great  majority  of 
OASDI  patients  (81.9  percent)  utilize  30  days 
or  lees. 

In  1959  Colorado  insUtuted  a  $10  million 
dollar  State-supported  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  the  aged,  covering  33  percent  of  the 
over-66.  Hospital  utUlzation  by  this  group 
showed  the  following: 


Numl)er  of  days  boei>italiMd 


1  toao 

31  to60.... 
61  or  more. 


Thus  is  demonstrated  ev«a  more  clearly 
that  the  overwhelming  maJcMity  (04  percent) 
of  indigent  patients  require  a  short  stay  ct 
80  days  or  lees,  with,  as  win  be  rtiown,  a 
corresponding  nonmajor  cost. 


It  Is  apparent  that  medical  expenditures 
per  family  acttially  decrease  with  age  from 
$321  for  the  average  family  to  $190  for  fam- 
ily with  head  over  76.  The  surprisingly  low 
figures  for  medical  expendlttiree  for  the  65 
and  75  groups  are  a  revelation  In  the  face 
of  the  catastrophic  picture  painted  by  HEW 
and  its  supporters. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  family  in 
Boston  spent  $348  annually  on  personal  In- 
surance as  compared  with  $321  ooi  medical 
care. 

Purther,  families  with  head  66-74  spent 
$208  on  personal  Insurance,  with  head  76 
and  over  $80,  as  compared  to  medical  ex- 
penditures of  0283  and  $190  respectively. 

Moreover,  this  report  stated:  "With  this 
wider  margin  between  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures, Boston  families  were  able  to  put  larger 
amoimts  into  insxirance  and  savings,  and  to 
make  laager  gifU  and  contributions  in  1960. 
The  most  significant  shift  In  family  spend- 
ing In  Boston  was  for  automobile  purchase 
and  operation  which  increased  from  7.6  per- 
cent in  1950  to  12.1  percent  In  I960." 

I  Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

May  7,  1963] 

Risx  OF  Health  BENrtrr  Costs  Notid  by  HII 

The  American  public  received  an  average 
of  $6.2  million  a  day  from  Insurance  com- 
panies during  1962  to  help  pay  for  hospital 
care,  the  Health  Insurance  Institute  has  re- 
pcHi«d. 

The  $5,301,000  average  dally  payments 
added  up  to  a  total  of  $1,899  million  paid 
out  In  hospital  expense  benefits  during  the 
year  by  insurance  companies,  the  Institute 
satd.  It  pointed  out  that  the  benefiU  In- 
cluded payments  made  under  hospital  ex- 
pense policies  as  well  as  that  portion  of 
benefits  under  major  medical  expense  policies 
which  went  for  hospital  bills. 

These  beneflte  helped  to  pay,  said  the  in- 
stitute, for  hospital  room  and  board,  drugs 
and  medicines,  laboratory  services.  X-rays, 
nTirslng,  operating  room  charges,  and  other 
Ikospltal  services. 

With  the  Inclusion  of  health  Insurance 
payments  for  other  than  hospital  care.  In- 
surance   oompanles    last    year    distributed 
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bene&U  of  tome  $3  8  Milton,  a  lO^percent 
cUmb  over  1961.  Tb«  (taimI  XoXmI  of  health 
Insurance  beneflta  paid  out  (turln«  1(M3  by 
all  Insuring  organlzatMna  was  estimated  by 
the  Institute  at  17.1  blllton,  \ip  from  104 
bllUon  in   1961. 

In  recent  yeara  there  has  bees  tremendous 
growth  In  the  amouBt  of  hoep4tal  expense 
benefits  paid  by  Instinng  organizations. 
stated  the  Institute  lo  reporMag  on  an 
analysis  of  hospital  beneflu  paid  during  1953 
and  1961,  the  first  and  last  years  for  which 
complete  data  are  arallaMe 

In  1953.  all  Insuring  organ Iratlnns  com- 
bined pcOd  a  total  of  $1,073  miiUoa  In  hos- 
pital expenses  benefits,  tald  the  Institute. 
This  figure  climbed  to  $3.73$  mUllon  in  1961 
for  an  Increase  of  247  pseroent. 

Over  the  same  1953-61  period,  the  amount 
of  hospital  expense  benaflts  pa4d  out  by 
Insurance  companies  rose  from  $437  mUllon 
to  $1,688  million,  an  Increase  of  286  percent, 
said  the  Institute.  HosplUl  sspense  benefits 
paid  by  Blue  Croes,  Blxje  Shield,  and  all  other 
health  care  plans  rose  over  this  span  from 
$6S5  minion  to  $2,089  mllUan.  a  boost  of  221 
percent. 


Bracero  Progrua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or  TxxAa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16,  1983 

Mr.  TEAOUB  of  TexM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  In 
the  Waco  Tribune- Herald  of  Sunday. 
April  28,  1963,  relating  to  the  bracero 
program. 

Each  year  it  has  become  Increasingly 
hard  under  existing  regulations  to  se- 
cure adequate  farm  latbor  in  my  district. 
Every  word  In  the  following  article  Is 
true  as  many  farmers  tn  that  area  have 
contacted  me  each  yetw  for  assistance: 

MUDDLKD      BBACZSO     PBO<nLAM      EUs     Fakmzxs 

Up  in  Abms 

(By  Clark  B<rit) 

"If  I  have  violated  the  law  it  was  error  of 
the  head  and  not  of  the  heart,  you  know  the 
average  farmer  knows  little  else  than  to 
cultivate  and  harvest  crops.  I  wlU  be 
doubly  careful  in  the  future  to  see  that  no 
laws  are  violated  whether  I  am  away  from 
borne  or  at  home." 

At  first  glance  this  may  sound  llks  a  letter 
from  a  down-trodden  farmer  In  a  Com- 
munist country  pleading  for  mercy  to  his 
farm  supervisor. 

But  It  is  in  fact  a  letter  from  a  Texas 
cotton  farmer  to  the  VS.  Government 
pleading  for  the  right  to  hire  laborers  so  the 
farmer  can  make  a  erop. 

The  farmer  Is  Prank  Cotropia.  Route  1, 
Heame  in  Robertson  Cotmty  who  farms 
260  acres  of  cotton  in  the  Brazos  bottoms. 
And  this  Is  but  one  of  countless  letters  from 
farmers  in  Robertson  County  and  other  parts 
of  Texas  to  the  X3£.  Department  of  Labor 
asking  for  an  appeal  in  regard  to  the  hiring 
of  Mexican  nationals  usually  called  braceroa. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Robertson  Ooxmty 
farmers  (more  than  400  of  them  on  the 
average)  have  waded  through  acres  of  Oor- 
ernnvent  redtape  In  order  to  get  bracero 
laborers.  A  bracero  Is  a  ottlzen  ot  Mexico 
who  to  allowed  to  work  In  tills  oountry  under 
strict  restrictions  and  supervistoo. 

Robertson  County  fanners  right  now  could 
UM  300  braceros  ki  their  fields.  During  the 
p«aJi  season,  they  need  3,000  to  4.000. 


But  as  things  stand  now,  Robertson 
County  is  not  eligible  to  get  a  single  laborer. 
Just  why  this  to  so  U  no4  clear. 

-We  were  told  the  county  to  ne*  eMgttito 
because  ot  th«  Area  RedeveiofMBent  Act 
designation  for  this  county. "  Sylvan  B.  Jooea. 
Ueama  insxirance  man,  said.  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  to  another  OoTemnkaat  pro- 
gram which  provides  In  some  cases  Federal 
grants  to  counties  with  low  Income  aad  be- 
low average  employment. 

"Thirty  farmers  wrote  Senator  Rai^th  Ym- 
Boaotraa  recently  asking  hlra  to  get  RoberV 
son  County  o«  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
program  and  get  us  a  bracero  quota,"  Jones 
said.  YAssoaotTCH  wrots  back,  said  ttee  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  deslgnaUon  had  aothlng 
to  do  with  a  county  receiving  bracero 
workers. 

Said  Jones:  "Thto  to  but  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  run-around  these  farmers 
get  with  thto  bracero  program.  The  U-8. 
Department  of  Labor  sets  Itself  up  as  a  little 
czar,  and  farmers  have  to  go  literally  begging 
on  their  knees  to  the  Department  explaining 
they  are  not  violating  the  law.  Why,  it's 
worse  than  dxirlng  the  reconstruction  days." 

Robertson  County  farmers  stand  to  lose 
$250,000  In  farm  income  thto  year  without 
braceros  because  they  will  not  be  at>le  to 
cultivate  their  fields  properly.  ~And  the  loes 
to  the  business  people  In  Heame  and  sur- 
rounding towns  will  be  nmny  times  thto." 
Jones  said. 

Because  of  more  restrictions  and  viola- 
tions, only  300  to  400  braceros  were  eligible 
for  work  in  Robertson  County  last  year. 
Here's  what  it  takes  to  get  a  bracero  worker : 

A  farmer  must  certify  he  to  unable  to  get 
local  help,  then  provide  housing  which  must 
meet  strict  standards,  then  apply  throvigh 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  for  the 
brac4;x)s. 

The  coet  per  bracero  to  the  farmer  to  $42 
in  Robertson  County.  The  farmer  must  pay 
the  bracero  70  cents  per  hour.  He  must  pro- 
vide 34  square  feet  of  bedroom  space  per 
man.  the  house  must  be  screened  and  must  be 
painted  white  Inalde  and  out;  there  must  be 
200  feet  dtotance  from  the  house  to  the 
toilets,  and  there  must  be  a  concrete  path 
to  them.  There  must  be  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water  in  the  bouse  at  all  times;  there 
must  be  one  shower  bead  for  every  five  nven. 
and  one  toilet  for  every  five  men  plus  a  num- 
ber three  tub  for  every  five  men.  and  the 
house  must  be  provided  with  a  fan  or  air 
conditioner.  Ice  water  must  also  be  pro- 
vided. 

"These  are  better  living  conditions  than 
many  farmers  and  even  some  city  dwellers 
have  in  thto  country,"  Jones  said.  A  fanner 
remarked  ance:  "111  nxyve  my  famUy  to  the 
bracero  quarters,  and  let  the  bracero  have 
my  house." 

The  braceros  are  contracted  for  a  set  pe- 
riod of  time.  If  the  bracero  wishes,  he  can 
quit  any  time  be  chooses.  But  if  the  farmer 
decides  to  let  the  tn-acero  go.  he  must  give 
him  three-fourths  of  hto  salary,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  he  works  that  long. 

Farmers  must  also  abide' by  all  rules  and 
regulations.  They  cannot  let  braceros  drive 
trtLCton.  Braceros  can  do  only  stoop  labor. 
Any  violation,  no  matter  how  trivial,  can 
result  tn  the  farmer  losing  hto  eligibility  to 
hire  them. 

Cotropia  said  he  lost  bis  eligibility  thto 
way:  While  he  was  driving  one  of  hto  labor- 
ers to  the  doctor,  a  bracero  ran  out  of  the 
work  he  was  doing,  and  drove  a  tractor,  with- 
out Cotropia '8  knowlsdge.  Thto  was  reported 
and  Cotropto  was  blacklisted. 

Other  violations,  according  to  Jones,  in- 
clude: 

Keeping  Improper  records;  the  farmer 
cursed  ths  bracero:  the  farmer  would  not 
take  the  bracero  to  the  doctor  because  the 
bracero  complained  of  a  stomach  ache;  the 
fanner  would  not  take  the  bracero  to  town 
to  buy  groceries;  the  fanner  did  not  ikrovide 


the  bracero  with  running  water  at  all  times 
in  hto  house;  the  farmer  worked  the  bracero 
before  sunup  and  the  bracero  got  wet  with 
dew. 

"And  remember  thto,  too.  In  an  the  hun- 
dreds of  cases  I  know  about,  the  Oovemment 
has  never  taken  the  fanner's  side,"  Jones 
said.  "The  Oovernment  always  taken  the 
Mexican's  side." 

Then  why  bother  to  hire  them? 

"We  cannot  get  local  labor  to  work,"  said 
Cotropia. 

Said  Jones:  "There  are  300  to  500  people 
in  Robertson  Cotinty  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  They  claim  they  are 
skilled  workers,  and  claim  they  cannot  get  a 
Job  so  they  draw  unemployment  compensa- 
tion whUe  farmers  here  are  scouring  the 
area  looking  for  laborers." 

Cotropia  said  they  will  not  work  for  farm- 
ers at  any  price.  "They  won't  work  for  us 
because  the  farmer  cannot  pay  if  it  to  rain- 
ing, and  the  worker  is  unable  to  perform  hto 
duties.  They'd  rather  work  in  town  where 
they  can  get  paid  for  Inside  work  when  It 
does  rain,"  he  said. 

For  the  most  part,  the  braceros  are  ex- 
cellent workers.  "The  farmers  tell  me  a 
bracero  can  make  water  run  uphill,"  Jones 
said. 

Jones  said  all  the  trouble  about  the 
bracero  program  to  coming  from  labor  unions 
which  do  not  want  them  In  thto  country, 
and  form  some  manufacturing  firms  who 
produce  mechanical  cottonplckers. 

In  order  to  get  around  the  bracero  and 
local  labor  problem,  farmers  are  turning  to 
the  use  of  chemlcato  and  complete  mechan- 
ization to  produce  cotton. 

Cotropia  said  he  to  not  too  sure  about  the 
future  of  thto,  either.  "It  may  l>e  that  we 
are  ruining  our  land  putting  on  so  much 
chemicals,"  he  said. 

"But  In  the  meantime,  what  else  can  we 
do?"  he  asked. 
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Ad<ire$$  hj  D.  Brainerd  Helmet,  Deputy 
Associate  Adminittrator,  and  Director 
of  Manned  Space  Flight,  NASA,  Before 
the  American  Ordnance  Ascociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pzmrsTLVAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcokd,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  D.  Brainerd  Holmes, 
Deputy  Associate  Administrator,  and 
Director  of  Manned  Space  Flight,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Si>ace  Adminis- 
tration, before  the  American  Ordnance 
Association.  Willard  Hotel,  Washington. 
D.C..  May  16.  1963: 

On  January  18,  1962,  the  NASA  Adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Webb,  addressed  thto  chapter  of 
the  American  Ordnance  Association.  Events 
are  occurring  with  great  rapidity  in  space, 
and  a  great  number  of  things  have  happened 
in  the  16  months  since  then.  Thus  it  was 
with  some  surprise  that  I  observed  on  read-. 
Ing  hto  ranarks  that  they  are  still  timely 
today. 

One  of  Mr.  Webb's  cocunents  deserves 
particularly  to  be  repeated.  Speaking  of  the 
growth  of  the  space  program,  be  said;  "Noth- 
ing has  become  clearer  than  that  as  we 
engage  in  thto  very  large  program,  we  are 
contributing  to  the  holding  together  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  building  up  of  the  Indus- 


trial base  to  which  the  Ordnance  Assodatloci 
to  so  deeply  devoted." 

Developments  in  the  last  16  months  have 
punctuated  tbto  point  partlcxilarly.  In  the 
President's  budget  document  for  fiscal  year 
1964  we  are  told  that  the  development,  test, 
and  evaluatlcMi  o*  most  large  stxateglo 
weapons  systems,  currently  contemplated, 
will  have  been  essentially  completed  or  will 
be  in  the  final  and  lees  expensive  stages  by 
1964. 

As  Mr.  Webb  noted,  we  have  found  the 
contractors  phasing  out  of  heavy  military 
procurement  programs  eager  and  anxious  to 
use  their  resources  in  the  space  program. 
We  had  requirements  for  such  resources  and, 
therefcM-e,  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  to- 
gether many  ot  these  experienced  research 
and  development  teams. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  the 
manned  space  fiight  program  that  to  occu- 
pying so  many  ot  these  teams.  Td  like  to 
describe  briefly  what  we  are  doing  and  dto- 
cuas  some  of  the  reasons  why  man  is  of  con- 
siderable value  in  space  Finally,  I  want  to 
illustrate  thto  tremendous  importance  we 
attach  to  having  men  in  sp>ace  with  examples 
from  Oordon  Cooper's  mission. 

As  you  know,  the  space  program  to  divided 
into  four  major  categories,  science,  advanced 
technology,  applications,  and  manned  fiight. 
Although  the  titles  are  almost  self-explana- 
tory, I  will  describe  each  portion  in  sxifflcient 
detail  that  It  may  be  identified. 

The  space  science  effort  to  concerned  with 
obtaining  basic  knowledge  about  conditions 
In  space  and  on  other  astronomical  bodies. 
At  the  present  time,  the  science  program 
makes  use  of  unmanned  sounding  rockets, 
satellites,  and  deep  space  probes  as  tooto 
with  which  it  gathers  information. 

In  advanced  technc^ogy.  we  are  carrying 
out  reseeuxh  to  improve  proputolon,  elec- 
tronics, materiato,  structures,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  space  systems,  to  enable  us  to  un- 
dertake more  difficult  space  missions  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

In  appUcaUons,  we  are  employing  space 
systems  to  produce  benefits  in  the  present 
or  in  the  near  future  in  such  areas  as  com- 
munications, navigation,  and  weather  ob- 
servation. 

Manned  space  fiight  to  a  form  of  tech- 
nology, in  which  we  are  providing  a  tool  that 
will  be  used  for  a  variety  ot  purposes.  In 
the  current  phase,  manned  space  fiight  to 
more  expensive  than  unmanned  fiight  be- 
cause a  manned  vehicle  to  heavier  and  more 
complex,  and  requires  a  more  powerful 
booster  vehicle  to  launch  it  into  a  space  tra- 
jectory. Uiter,  I  will  explain  why  I  lielleve 
manned  space  fiight  will  not  always  be  more 
expensive. 

In  the  manned  space  fiight  program  are 
three  approved  projects — Mercury,  Gemini, 
and  Apollo — with  which  we  are  proceeding 
st^  by  step  in  the  development  of  broad 
capabilities. 

Thto  week's  news  has  renewed  your  famil- 
iarity with  Project  Mercury,  in  which  we 
have  produced  a  system  that  oomtolnes  a 
modified  form  of  the  AUas  ICBM  as  the 
launch  vehicle  and  a  one-man  spacecraft 
weighing  3,000  pounds,  about  as  much  as  a 
compact  car. 

We  have  learned  many  things  In  Project 
Mercury,  but  the  most  Important  lesson  to 
that  the  conditions  o*  space  flight  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  ability  of  a  trained  man  to 
attend  an  automatic  machine  and  to  Im- 
prove lU  reliability.  In  the  orbital  flights  of 
John  Glenn,  Scott  Carpenter,  and  Wally 
Schlrra.  we  learned  that  weightlessness  Is  no 
problem  for  periods  lasting  as  long  as  almost 
9  hours.  The  Cooper  fiight,  extends  this  ex- 
perience to  34  hours. 

-Our  second  manned  space  flight  program. 
Gemini,  will  make  use  of  a  new  and  more 
powerful  booster,  the  Titan  n,  which  wUl 
provide  sufficient  thrust  to  U\mch  Uito  orbit 
payloads  weighing  7,000  pounds. 


•nie  Gemini  spacecraft  will  carry  a  two- 
mflJi  crew  on  flights  lasting  up  to  3  weeks, 
and  it  will  have  jwopulslon,  guidance,  and 
navigation  equipment  with  which  the  astro- 
nauts wUl  be  able  to  mate  United  changes 
in  their  flight  path.  Thus  tbey  will  be  aWe 
to  carry  out  experiments  in  rendezvous. 

Another  Important  characteristic  ot  the 
Gemini  program  to  that  the  work  is  directed 
at  an  op»aUonal  spacecraft  system,  wtUi 
which  manned  flights  wUl  be  carried  out  on  a 
comparatively  routine  basto;  thto  In  contrast 
with  Mercury,  In  which  each  spacecraft  Is 
different,  and  each  flight  an  experiment. 

The  first  manned  Gemini  flights  are 
planned  for  next  year.  Rendezvous  experi- 
ments are  scheduled  to  begin  In  1965.  The 
system  will  be  operational  In  1966. 

The  largest  of  our  programs  to  Apollo,  in 
which  we  will  begin  the  manned  exploration 
of  the  moon  before  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Landing  the  first  Americans  on  the  moon  will 
certainly  be  the  most  dramatic  moment  of 
thto  program.  Perh^js  It  to  understandable, 
therefore,  that  there  to  an  ImprAslon  abroad 
that  achieving  the  Urst  landing  on  the  moon 
to  the  only  object  of  Project  Apollo.  Thto 
to  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

The  primary  goal  of  Project  Apollo  to  to 
develop  a  safe,  reliable  system  for  trans- 
porting men  repeatedly  and  routinely  in  the 
space  environment  at  as  low  a  cost  as  prac- 
Ucal,  and — ^In  the  process — ^to  make  the 
United  States  preeminent  in  manned  s|>ace 
flight.  It  may  very  well  develop  that  we  will 
reach  the  moon  before  the  Soviets.  If  "o, 
thto  will  provide  a  very  welcome  demonstra- 
tion of  our  preeminence.  But  winning  a 
race  to  not  our  primary  purpose. 

Many  of  the  elements  of  United  States 
preeminence  will  be  produced  along  the  way, 
long  before  a  man  of  any  nationality  sets 
foot  on  the  moon.  Later  thto  year,  for  ex- 
ample, we  wlU  conduct  the  first  two-stage 
flight  of  the  Saturn  launch  vehicle,  carrying 
a  payload  weighing  18,000  pounds,  heavier 
than  anything  the  Soviets  have  placed  in 
orbit  to  date. 

Next  year,  the  Saturn  I  will  carry  into  orbit 
payloads  weighing  as  much  as  22.000  pounds, 
and  it  wUl  be  employed  in  1966  as  the 
booster  for  the  first  manned  earth-orbital 
flight  of  the  three-man  Apollo  spacecraft. 

Also  in  1965,  we  will  begin  flight  tests  of 
the  Saturn  IB.  a  velilcle  with  an  Improved 
second  stage,  which  will  provide  the  thrust 
to  carry  into  earth  orbit  payloads  up  to 
32,000  pounds,  almost  11  times  the  weight 
of  the  Mercury  spacecraft.  Thto  vehicle  wUl 
be  operational  in  1966,  in  time  for  manned 
earth-orbital  flights  of  the  entire  Apollo 
spacecrafts-including  the  two-man  lunar 
excvu^lon  module,  a  special  purpose  vehicle 
that  WlU  be  employed  to  shuttle  two  men 
between  the  moon's  8*u-face  and  the  parent 
spacecraft  In  orbit  about  the  moon.  Thto 
two-man  craft  will  fill  a  function  similar  to 
a  small  boat  carrying  passengers  from  a  ship 
anchored  offshore  to  soi  island. 

To  provide  launch  power  for  lunar  flights, 
we  will  develop  in  Project  Apollo  the  giant 
three-stage  Satvim  V,  with  a  first  stage  gen- 
erating 7Vi  million  pounds  of  thrust,  five 
times  as  much  as  the  Saturn  I  and  IB,  the 
equivalent  weight  of  80  Mercury  spacecraft 
or  16  times  the  mass  of  the  largest  payload 
the  Soviets  have  claimed  to  have  orbited. 

In  Project  Apollo,  we  are  developing  a 
spacecraft  weighing  45  tons — as  much  as  the 
largest  tractor-trailer  on  the  highway,  fully 
loaded,  which  will  have  the  ability  to  carry 
three  men  on  earth-orbital  flights  lasting  2 
weeks  or  more,  and  to  engage  In  extensive 
maneuvers  In  space.  It  will  be  constructed 
to  protect  Its  crew  In  fUght  between  the 
Earth  and  the  Moon,  and  will  carry  the 
lunar  excursion  module. 

We  are  constructing  In  Project  Apollo  fa- 
cilities all  across  the  United  States  and  we 
are  building  a  launch  complex   for   assem- 


bling the  entire  space  vehicle  Indoors,  pro- 
tected from  weather  and  salt  spray,  and  for 
transporting  the  vehicle  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion to  the  launch  pads  more  than  8  miles 
away.  A  high  firing  rate  will  be  made  pos- 
sible by  the  availability  of  three  pads  and 
four  assembly  bays  inside  the  building. 

Finally,  in  Project  Apollo  we  are  estab- 
Itohlng  a  primary  eiirth  station  for  control 
of  manned  space  flight  missions,  at  which 
we  are  installing  modern  equipment  pro- 
gramed to  enable  a  mission  director  to  make 
decisions  almost  Instantaneously  In  a  vast 
number  of  contingency  sltxiations. 

These  facilities,  skilto,  techniques,  and 
hardware  will  be  available  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion for  many  years  after  the  first  explorers 
step  onto  the  Moon.  They  will  provide  great 
flexibility  in  carrying  out  whatever  opera- 
tions in  space  may  be  required  by  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Frequentiy,  the  question  to  asked,  why  man 
in  space?  Can  we  not  do  as  much  with 
automatic  instruments,  at  less  expense  than 
with  man?  The  answer  to  these  questions  to 
that,  both  on  earth  and  in  ^>ace,  there  are 
many  functions  tetter  performed  by  ma- 
chines than  men.  A  machine  never  gets, 
bored  and,  if  we  provide  proper  maintenance, 
It  does  not  quickly  get  tired.  Any  Job  that 
must  be  performed  repeatedly,  without  vari- 
ation and  without  imagination,  is  usually 
done  better  by  machine. 

But  a  machine  has  no  judgment.  It  does 
only  what  we  program  it  to  do.  It  deals 
only  with  situations  that  can  be  predicted 
In  advance.  It  cannot  deal  with  the  un- 
expected. 

Furthermore,  the  reliability  of  a  complex 
machine  to  limited.  As  Its  complexity  In- 
creases, Its  Inherent  unreliability  increases 
accordingly.  It  a  trained  man  to  present, 
however,  he  can  determine  how  to  deal  with 
malfunctions.  He  may  be  able  to  get  the 
equipment  back  into  working  order.  If  not, 
lie  may  t>e  able  to  shift  to  another  opera- 
tional mode. 

As  we  attempt  more  difficult  tasks  In  our 
fiight  programs,  the  role  of  man  will  grow 
continually.     The  pilots  wiU  carry  out  es- 
sential   functions    in    the    rendezvous    pro- 
cedures   in    Project    Gemini.      In    Project 
Apollo,  they  will  check  out  the  spacecraft, 
navigate,  correct  course  en  route,  and  fly  the 
lunar   excursion    module    to   an   altitude   of 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  moon  to  take 
a  close  look  before  landing.    If  they  find  evi- 
dence of  hazard,  they  will  be  able  to  move  as 
much  as  1,000  feet  sideways  before  landing. 
On  the  moon,  the  explorers  will  emplace 
equipment,    collect    samples,    make    photo- 
graphs, and  take  notes.    They  will  look  for 
the  unexpected.    When  they  find  it.  they  will 
decide  what  to  do  about  It. 

If  necessary,  we  could  design  and  program 
machines  to  do  all  of  these  things.  If  we 
did  however,  I  believe  the  machines  would 
be  as  large,  as  complex,  and  as  expensive 
as  manned  spacecraft.  Furthermore,  I  am 
certain  they  would  not  be  as  reliable.  Con- 
sequently, we  would  have  to  carry  out  more 
filghts  to  gain  the  same  amount  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  cost  of  exploring  the  mo^ 
with  unmanned  instruments  might  well  be 
greater  than  with  men. 

Perhaps  the  role  of  man  In  space  will  be 
a  little  clearer  if  I  describe  for  you  some  of 
the  things  Gordon  Cooper  is  doing. 

Altogether,  he  has  11  experiments  to  per- 
form during  hto  34  hours  In  orbit.  In  addl- 
t?^to  helping  us  evaluate  how  ^to 'yatem 
reacts  to  the  conditions  of  space  fiight.  He 
did  about  half  of  the  work  yesterday,  and 
was  scheduled  to  do  the  rest  today. 

Several  of  these  are  concerned  with  deter- 
mining the  ability  of  the  human  eye  to  see. 
During  the  third  orbit  yesterday,  for  example, 
he  released  into  space  a  device  with  a  very 
bright  flashing  light. 

He  was  scheduled  to  begin  observing  the 
light  Immediately  after  sunset,  as  he  crossed 
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ttM  AXrloan  ooctft.  However,  (or  some  reason 
wm  do  not  feC  uzMtereCand.  he  oould  Dot  find 
tlM  light.  We  raised  tbe  question  of  whether 
the  derlce  reaily  wm  deployed  Into  space. 

Cooper  was  very  tnslstent  on  this  point. 
H*  felt  It  when  the  sqxilb  exploded,  and  he 
heard  the  noise.  Mercury  Oxitrol  was 
dublotis.  however. 

An  hour  and  a  half  later,  we  learned  that 
the  astronaut  was  rl^bt.  At  swnaet  on  the 
fourth  orbit,  he  saw  the  reflectloa  of  the 
sun's  rays  off  a  shiny  object  scTcral  miles 
away.  Then  he  obeerred  It  flashing.  He 
watched  the  bUnker  all  tlirough  the  45- 
minute  lllcht  on  both  the  fowrth  and  fifth 
orbits. 

I  think  this  incident  llMietrates  why  a  man 
Is  needed.  Cooper  was  not  laaaaedlately  able 
to  use  his  sense  of  sight  ae  originally  In- 
tended. But  his  sense*  of  hearing  and  touch, 
combined  with  his  Judgnsent.  enabled  him 
to  mske  the  decision  that  the  experiment 
had  not  failed.  And  so  he  kept  looking.  He 
says  he  ceuld  see  the  light  wf  to  about  13 
or  IS  miles  away. 

A  related  experlmeat  was  the  obeervatlon 
of  a  very  bright  light  on  the  sixth  orbit  as 
ba  passed  over  South  Africa.  Tha  purpose 
was  to  compare  the  groaad  light  with  on- 
board light  source  and  to  aaeaeore  Its  in- 
tensity to  calcxilate  atmospberle  ahaorptlon. 
Cooper  reported  this  experuaeot  was  also 
fucceesful. 

He  had  less  success  with  an  attempt  to 
deploy  a  30-lnch  orange-colored  balloon  to 
taat  Its  TlslblUty  and  to  obtain  knfarmatlon 
on  the  drag  resulting  from  Hm  few  mole- 
cules of  atmorphere  at  that  aHltude.  He 
tried  twice  yesterday  to  release  the  balloon, 
but  w*  will  have  to  wait  aad  see  whether 
he  Is  able  to  try  again  today. 

Another  erperlaent  perforaaed  yesterday 
was  a  rather  simple  one.  During  the  fifth 
orbit,  he  turned  off  tb*  cooling  fan  in  the 
spcu^ecraft  and  dlaeottneeted  the  cabin  tem- 
perature control,  to  detereolne  whether  the 
temperature  remains  within  tolerable  limits 
without  using  electrical  power  to  maintain 
It.  The  Information  we  hare  fttim  the  ex- 
parlment  indicates  that  such  a  procedure  Is 
feasible. 

Today,  he  was  scheduled  to  take  a  great 
number  of  photographs,  of  spaee.  of  the  hori- 
zon, and  of  the  earth  below  him.  The 
photographs  of  space  wfll  enable  scientists 
to  establish  the  nature  of  Zodiacal  light. 
Tha  horlaon  plcturea  are  intaadsd  to  obtain 
information  that  will  help  us  navigate  more 
precisely  on  the  way  to  the  moon.  The  earth 
photographs.  In  Infrared  light,  wn  enable  us 
to  do  a  better  job  of  weather  obeervatlon 
and  prediction.  In  another  experiment  to- 
day, he  was  to  Investigate  h<»w  to  point  a 
high-frequency  radio  anteapa  to  Improve 
communication   with   grouxMl   stations. 

Throughout  the  flight,  be  has  been  taking 
radiation  meaaurements  on  erosslng  the 
South  Atlantic,  to  measure  radiation  cre- 
ated by  hlgh-altltude  nuclear  explosions. 
Also  throughout  the  flight,  he  has  been  oper- 
ating an  experUaental  television  canMra, 
trananUttlng  crude  lasages  of  himself  to  se- 
lected ground  stations. 

I  believe  the  amount  of  experimentation 
on  this  mission  Is  a  harbinger  of  the  future. 
In  earlier  flights  In  Project  Mercury,  the 
time  available  was  llnilted.  and  the  astro- 
nauts' first  concern  had  to  be  with  operating 
the  spacecraft  and  learning  to  solve  the 
problems   associated   with  oparatioti. 

In  future  prograraa.  the  stVwatton  will  be 
similar.  First,  we  will  perfect  the  mechanics 
of  flight.  Then  we  wlU  use  the  system  as  a 
tool,  for  scientific  obeervatlon  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

Thus  far,  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to 
tha  peaceful  exploration  of  space.  As  thoae 
in  this  room  know  well,  other  activities, 
whose  alms  are  not  so  peaceful,  can  also  take 
place  there. 


The  E>epartntent  of  Defense  has  not  fully 
defined  the  role  man  should  play  In  its 
space  activities.  However,  under  an  agree- 
n^nt  between  Secretary  McMamara  and  1ft-. 
Webb,  reached  In  January  1963.  SABA  wUi 
manage  the  Oemlnl  program  to  assore  the 
fulfillment  of  both  IX>D  and  NASA  reqxiire- 
ments.  and  the  DOD  will  contribute  f«ndlng. 
In  an  amount  to  be  determined  later.  When 
tile  Oemlnl  system  becomes  operaUonal  In 
1900.  It  will  of  course  be  available  for  us* 
by  any  agency  of  the  Oovemment  having 
work  to  do  In  space.  When  the  Apollo  sys- 
tem becomes  operational  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  It  will  be  similarly  available. 

In  sununary.  we  are  proceeding  step  by 
step  to  develop  broad  capabilities  In  irutnned 
space  filght. 

We  iiave  learned  In  Project  Mercury  that 
the  conditions  of  space  filght  do  not  interfere 
with  man's  ability  to  tend  and  Improve  the 
reliability  of  an  automatic  system. 

We  will  develop  In  Project  Oemlnl  a  two- 
man  space  system,  with  which  we  wUl  con- 
duct experiments  In  long-term  welghtlass- 
ness.  learn  the  techniques  of  rendesvous, 
and  Improve  our  general  proficiency  of  Sight. 
The  system  will  be  operational  by  1900. 

In  Project  Apollo,  we  will  produce  a  sys- 
tem of  safe,  reliable  transportation  between 
tiie  earth  and  the  moon  on  a  routlns  basis 
and.  in  so  doing,  we  will  make  tlM  United 
States  pre-eminent  in  space.  We  win  begin 
maned  exploration  of  the  moon  before  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

Man  is  of  value  in  space  because  his 
presence  Increases  the  reliability  of  the  sys- 
tem. Although  manned  flight  Is  B»ore  ex- 
pensive than  unmanned  flight  In  the  de- 
velopment phase,  the  Increased  reliability  of 
a  manned  vehicle  will  ultimately  enable  us 
to  carry  out  complex  tasks  In  space  more 
effectively  and,  very  possibly,  at  leas  expense 
than  with  automatic  equipment. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  the  late  William  Faulk- 
ner made  a  comment  that  may  apply  to  the 
present  discussion  : 

"I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely  en- 
dure; he  will  prevail.  He  Is  Immortal  •  •  • 
because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capahia  of 
compassion  and  sacrifice  and  enduraBoa." 

In  exploring  the  moon  and  planets.  I  am 
convinced  with  P&ulkner  that  man  will 
prevail. 


TIm  Smile  of  Safety,  or  "Wbat  Are  Wo 
Bcinf  Told  Aboat  Coba?'*  or  Ibe  Use 
of  "Soft  Soap''  in  Dispelfiaf  tiie  Copi- 
moaist  Tlireat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRABIER 

OF    TU3KIOA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttietdav.  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Smile  of  Safety :  What 
Are  We  Being  Told  About  Cuba?"  by 
Charles  Burton  Marshall,  surprisingly 
appearing  In  the  New  Republic  <rf  May 
25,  1963,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  analyses 
of  the  "soft  soap"  technique  of  the  Now 
Frontier  in  salving  over  and  dispelling 
the  Communist  threat  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

This  article  Is  written  by  a  confessed 
Democrat  who  says  In  the  article: 

I.  for  one.  feel  put  off  by  much  of  what 
the  administration  and  friendly  pithllolsts 
have  been  saying  to  aUay  misgivings  about 
Cuba — nothing  partisan,  for  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat. 


The  pointed  and  thoughtful  way  in 
which  Mr.  Marshall  disposes  of  the  nu- 
merous and  fallacious  arguments  and 
excuses  offered  on  Cuba  by  the  adminis- 
tration apologists  and  professional  ex- 
plainers deser\'es  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Marshall  disposes  of  the  "smiles  of 
safety"  that  emanate  dally  from  the  New 
Frontier  on  Cuba,  such  smiles  being  on 
the  subjects:  first,  that  it  Is  better  to 
have  Russians  than  Cubans  in  charge  of 
weapons :  second,  that  options  are  avail- 
able and  a  choice  of  one  can  be  deferred ; 
third,  that  Khrushchev  really  Is  not  so 
bad.  he  is  being  pushed;  fourth,  that  the 
Russian  military  forced  Khrushchev  on 
missiles  in  Cuba;  fifth,  that  Freedom 
Fighter  raids  encourage  Russians  to  re- 
main in  Cuba;  sixth,  that  the  real  test 
of  correctness  is  the  suppwrt  of  other  na- 
tions: seventh,  that  there  is  some  good 
in  Cuban  communism — a  showcase  for 
failure,  and  a  costly  operation;  and 
eighth,  our  policy  Is  to  prevent  another 
"Hungary"  in  Cuba.  , 

This  article  follows:  ' 

Thx  Smils  or  Safttt:   Wkat  Aax  Wx  Beino 
Tou>  About  CtraaT 

(By  Charles  Burton  Marshall) 
The  Oonununlat  buildup  in  Cuba,  as  Hans 
Morgenthau  noted  in  Commentary  some 
months  ago.  Is  detrimental  to  the  Intellec- 
tual and  enwtlonal  health  of  our  body  poli- 
tic. One  aspect  of  this  Important  ill  effect 
concerns  the  discourse  of  our  Government 
and  of  those  who  undertake  to  Interpret  its 
attitudes  to  tiie  pubUc.  TO  understand  this, 
one  must  take  Into  account  the  predisposi- 
tion of  ruling  groujM. 

It  is  not  enough  for  high  officials  to  have 
their  f>ollcles.  if  the  term  Is  apt,  made  bind- 
ing. In  that  sense  public  support  is  not 
even  a  problem.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion clearly  lias  the  authority  to  carry 
tiirough  on  whatever  course  it  elects  to  fol- 
low in  Cuba.  No  one  of  us  would  know  how 
to  undercut  It  even  if  we  would.  Beyond 
adherence,  however,  a  govemn>ent  covets  ad- 
miration. This  Is  due  only  In  part  to  pride 
and  vanity.  An  administration  must  strive 
to  maintain  Inner  morale,  to  hold  to  a  sense 
of  serving  faithfully  and  weQ  in  matters  en- 
trusted to  Its  keeping.  An  obvious  and  Im- 
mediate measure  of  success  Is  general  con- 
sent to  Its  undertakings.  For  Its  own  sake, 
an  administration  must  cultivate  the  public 
and  weigh  Its  opinion.  t 

In  fantasy,  one  might  picture  this  admin- 
istration ap>peallng  for  indulgence  regarding 
Cuba.  It  might  own  to  the  difficulties  of 
havl^  had  some  of  its  top  men  learning  on 
the  job.  It  might  concede  a  want  of  pru- 
dence or  a  sag  of  nerve  at  the  time  of  the 
Bay  of  Plga.  It  might  confess  to  a  default  of 
timely  warning  against  Soviet  deployment 
of  conventional  forces  to  Cuba.  It  might 
admit  to  having  improvldently  eased  off  the 
October  crisis  on  the  narrow  Issue  of  missile 
placement  without  achieving  a  broader  and 
more  durable  solution.  It  might  candidly 
say  that  It  has  tended  to  underplay  opportu- 
nities up  to  now  but  liopes  to  do  better. 

An  admlirlstration  would  never  speak  thus. 
It  must  insist  on  having  played  Its  cards 
well  even  in  view  of  dwindling  chips.  In  a 
frtistratlng  Instance  like  Cuba,  it  may  be 
tempted  to  try  to  make  the  best  of  things 
by  making  them  out  a-  little  better  than  Is 
warranted  by  -realities.  The  result  is  both 
to  mislead  the  credulous  and  to  leave  dis- 
criminating souls  wondering  whether  the 
administration  takes  a  proper  measure  of 
its  problems.  I,  for  one.  feel  put  off  by 
much  of  what  the  administration  and 
friendly  publicists  have  bfen  saying  to  allay 


misgivings    about    Cuba— nothing    partisan, 
for  I  am  a  Democrat. 

I  cite  as  an   Initial  exaraprte  'the  premise 
that  Soviet  armed  forces  In  Cuba,  whatever 
their  numbers,   present   no   mUltary   threat. 
That    premise    was    conveyed   recently    as    a 
point  of  information   to  our   Armed   Forces 
abroad  by  tlie  Department  of  Defense.     The 
Idea  is  plausible  only  if  the  key  term  Is  con- 
strued m  a  narrow,  technical   sense.     Back 
in  Dean  Acheson's  days  in  State  and  George 
C.   Marshall's  In  Defense,  use  of   the  term 
military   or   lU   counterpart    political   In   so 
sterile  a  way  was  forbidden  to  subordinates. 
Why  employ  it  now  in  so  technical  and  mU- 
leadlng  a  sense  just  to  butter  up  the  troop)s? 
Another     lllustraUon     of     bad     discourse 
about    policy    relates    to    "options"— a    con- 
juring word  on  the  New  Frontier.     I  heard 
a  high  figure  In  thU  admlnUtratlon  describe 
policy  as   a  recondite  business   designed  to 
keep  down  risks   by  minimising  the  stakes 
at    Issue    and    deferring    eho4oe.     He    then 
lauded  our  Cui>a  policy  on  the  basU  of  this 
supposed   measure  of   statesmanship.     Non- 
sense.    It  only   distorts  policy   to  represent 
It  as  the  art  of  backing  away   from  Issues 
wherever  feasible. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  about  inter- 
preting the  Soviet  Union,  espeoially  as  per- 
sonified by  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  Our  policy 
■aoms  often  to  treasure  a  certain  presuppoel- 
tlon  about  liim.  The  Camp  I>avld  kewple — 
rough  but  tractable,  not  a  bad  fellow  down 
underneath— U  taken  for  authentic.  That 
other  side  to  Um(  man— pressing  hoeUle  aims 
at  every  safe  opportunity— la  supposed  to 
be  aberrant  and  reluctant.  Xt  Is  all  remi- 
niscent of  Harry  Hopkins'  faith  that  the 
real  essence  of  Stalin  wae  ttoe  genial  ban- 
quet host,  not  the  rMttolese  seeker  of  ad- 
vantage  in    negotiation. 

Thus  ths  stealthy  deployment  ot  Soviet 
missiles  to  Cuba  Is  attributed  to  pressiire 
on  Khrushchev  from  othesa.  The  with- 
drawal ot  them  U  accounted  for  as  an  act 
of  mans  true  self  In  response  to  an  oppor- 
tunity provided  by  our  armed  Interposition. 
His  gesture  of  giving  In  a  little  on  terms  for 
a  test-ban  Inspection  Is  supposed  to  show 
his  true  colors.  The  subsequent  reversal  Is 
explained  as  due  to  dire  compulsion  on  him. 
He  who  smiles  and  says  whet  we  want  to 
hear  about  Laos  Is  slnoere.  but  the  unre- 
mitting pressure  on  neutralists  in  Laos  U 
Mao's  mean  doing. 

Such  perelstence  In  optimistic  appraisals 
showed  In  the  President's  explanation  of  the 
need  to  curtail  maritime  raids  by  Cuban  ex- 
Ues:  they  might  deprtve  the  Russians  of  an 
opportunity  to  go  home — as  If  the  Russians 
were  tarrying  out  of  pride  rather  than  for 
advantage,  awaiting  onty  a  moment  for 
graceful  exit. 

Devotion  to  looking  on  the  sunny  side  was 
carried  to  even  greater  lengths  in  a  recent 
arUcle  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch— this  time  In 
anUclpatlon  of  a  long  Russian  sojourn  In 
Cuba  rather  than  an  earlg  exit.  In  tha 
ChrUtian  Science  Monitor,  he  expounded. 
without  endorsing  a  theory  that  vindicating 
Cuba's  freedom  to  go  and  to  stay  Communist 
would  somehow  serve  an  exemplary  purpoee 
in  eetabllahlng  a  right  for  otWr  CoBmmnlst 
sateUltes  to  break  away  and  to  overturn  mas- 
ters—a bit  like  admlttiag  wolves  to  the  fold 
so  as  to  set  a  precedent  for  sheep  to  go 
raiding. 

It  U  said  to  be  leas  risky  for  phlegmaUc 
Russians  rather  than  Cubsji  hotheads  to  be 
in  charge  of  weapons  on  the  Uland.  On 
reading  this  idea  In  the  writings  of  three 
JoumalUU,  I  attributed  It  to  private  heresy. 
Then  I  heard  It  uttered  by  an  adminlstra- 
Uon  thinker.  What  can  one  sayt  Maxi- 
milian might  liave  been  leas  risky  in  Mexico 
thaji  the  Mexicans.  Is  poUcy  to  be  beguiled 
by  the  smile  of  saf'Sty? 

Another  characterUtie  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tlon's  conduct  is  a  preoccupation  with  oco- 


sensus — the  notion  that  the  main  test  of  a 
policy  lies  in  getting  enough  other  govwn- 
ments  to  go  along  with  It.    Again  and  again. 
I  have  heard  administration  spokesnMn  try 
to  vindicate  ovu-  policy  by  clUng  the  slie  of 
a  vote  garnered  In  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States.    I  heard  one  such  man  the  other 
day  count  the  Russian  deployment  in  Cuba 
as  a  positive  boon  because  It  had  aUned  so 
many  Latin  American  governments  with  us. 
The  critical  question  here  involves  not  the 
outward  disposition  of  these  allies  but  the 
inner  power  and  durability  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned.     Consider  the  recent  con- 
ference at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  where  tiu-ee 
presidents  of  Central  American  States  joined 
ours  in  an  avowal  on  behalf  of  constitutional 
processes.    A  few  days  later  one  of  them  was 
expelled  by  unconstitutional  process. 

In  a  recent  speech  Vice  President  Johnson 
made  a  big  thing  of  the  Idea  that  Cuba  Is 
a  showcase  of  Communist  economic  short- 
comings. What  Communist  co\intry  has  not 
been?  The  rub  is  that  such  a  showcase  la 
all  too  likely  to  display  something  else — 
namely,  the  feasibility  of  taking  over  a  so- 
ciety, deliberately  depressing  consmnption. 
and  vising  stringency  in  combination  with 
monopoly  of  supply  as  an  Instrument  of  con- 
trol. Communism  has  subsisted  not  on  a 
reputation  for  generating  affluence  but  on 
Its  effectiveness  in  holding  on  to  power  once 
Installed. 

What  conclusion  are  we 'to  draw  from  the 
exodus  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  refugees 
frtun  Cuba?  A  recent  speech  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Interpreted  this  phenomenon  as 
ominous  for  the  man  in  Havana,  an  achieve- 
ment for  U.S.  policy.  Commimlst  regimes, 
however,  have  generally  permitted  or  even 
abetted  the  emigration  of  Intractable  ele- 
menU  when  feasible.  When  otherwise,  as  in 
the  Instance  of  China,  the  regime  got  rid 
of  opjjonents  by  massive  executions.  Th9 
drain  may  get  out  of  hand  and  have  to  be 
stanched  as  In  the  instance  of  tlie  Berlin 
waU.  That  extreme  Is  noi  In  sight  for  Cuba. 
Short  of  It.  the  exodus  of  refugees  helps  more 
than  It  hinders  in  remolding  a  society. 

In  the  New  Tork  Times,  James  Reston  has 
alluded  to  secret  U.S.  assistance  to  guerrUlas 
in  Cuban  backlands:  stuff  too  deep  for  af- 
ficials  to  own  to,  but  with  signs  of  having 
come  from  the  horse's  mouth — yet  not  nec- 
easarlly  oonclxislve,  for  the  horse  may  be  ths 
same  as  prompted  Reeton  to  write  17  months 
ago  that  "obviously  the  United  States  would 
not  tolerate  a  Communist  regime  in  Cuba, 
no  matter  how  freely  elected.  If  that  regime 
allied    Itself   to    Moscow   and    exercised   lU 
sovereign  rights  to  malntAin  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary   base."     Let   us.    however,   assume    the 
authenticity  of  Reeton's  later  report.    What 
it  prompts  me  to  say  is  this:  Proxy  war  does 
not  exempt  a  nation  from  obligations.     In 
such  ooncems  a  government  must  not  trifle. 
Encouraging  guerrillas  Is  no  substitute  tor 
policy.    Such  warfare  Ls  not  an  end  but  only 
an  early,  contingent  step  toward  taking  over. 
The  crunch  comes  with  the  approach  of  suc- 
cess.    Would  we  then  sustain  what  we  had 
abetted?     Our  statesmen   must   ask   them- 
selves this  question  and  answer  it  in  a  con- 
clusive affirmative  before  indulging  In  any 
su<A  experiments. 

This  brings  me  at  least  to  reflect  on  an 
oft-heard  assertion  that  there  must  be  no 
Hungary  in  Cuba.  The  noble  cllch*  begs 
question.  Any  situation  like  Hungary  or 
Cuba  is  sul  generis.  What  Is  the  precise 
relevant  significance  of  Hungary?  Seen  in 
one  way,  the  Hungarian  tragedy  of  1956 
was  a  rising  against  Conununlst  rule 
quelled  by  outside  force  while  others  with- 
held success.  In  another  perspective  Hun- 
gary represented  the  interposition  of  enough 
Rxisslan  forces  to  save  a  minion  regime  un- 
der internal  threat.  In  the  first  sense,  the 
Budapest  phase  may  have  occurred  in  Cuba 
more  than  2  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  InvaslMX.     In  the  second  sense. 


Soviet  forces  to  cope  with  any  internal  up- 
rising are  probably  the  ones  already  in 
Cubet — the  ones  whose  lingering  presence  our 
officials  both  publicly  deplore  and  privately 
explain  as  having  a  brighter  side. 


Fringe  Benefits  Create  Hidden  Pay- 
checks— May  Aggravale  Unemploy- 
ment Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOWIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  family 
paycheck  is  no  longer  an  accurate  indi- 
cator of  the  American  breadwinner's  In- 
c<xne.  In  recent  years,  fringe  benefits 
have  Increased  dramatically,  thus  offer- 
ing our  workers  greater  security  and 
hidden  income. 

According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  ar- 
ticle of  May  14: 

Wage  and  salary  pajrments  have  almost 
tripled  since  World  War  n  •  •  •  [whUe] 
employer  paymente  don't  «how  up  in  pay- 
checks, so-called  fringe  benefits,  have  in- 
creased nearly  sixfold. 

These  benefits,  which  vary  among 
companies,  include  such  services  as  in- 
surance and  pension  programs,  free 
lunches,  price  discounts  and  country  club 
privileges. 

From  3  percent  of  wages  and  salaries  in 
1946.  these  employer  fringe  pasmaenU  iiave 
swelled  steadily — to  a  record  7  percent  last 
year — 

According  to  the  article. 
The  steady  increase  in  these  benefits 
may  have  some  serious  economic  impli- 
cations, particularly  with  regard  to  un- 
employment. Some  opinion  holds  that 
because  of  larger  fringe  benefits  employ- 
ers prefer  to  work  their  existing  em- 
ployees overtime,  when  required,  rather 
than  hire  new  employees.  This  view  la 
supported  by  a  recent  Labor  Department 
study  which  showed  that  7  percent  of  all 
manufacturing  work  is  being  done  on  an 
overtime  basis  while  more  than  4  million 
persons  are  jobless. 

In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
rise  in  fringe  benefits  may  be  contrib- 
uting to  immobility  of  labor.  As  the 
article  points  out,  less  than  4  percent  of 
XJS.  production  workers  switched  Jobs 
last  year  compared  to  7  perc«it  in  the 
postwar  period.  As  workers  become  in- 
creasingly mindful  of  the  nonwage  re- 
wards of  seniority,  labor  mobility— an 
essential  condition  for  dynamic  economic 
growth — may  decline. 

In  a  speech  before  the  TJB.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  April  30.  George  P. 
Shultz.  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago,  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  a  smoothly  function- 
ing labor  market  and  the  important 
contribution  this  could  make  toward 
easing  our  unemployment  problem.  Dr. 
Shultz  also  discussed  fringe  l>enefits  and 
their  relation  to  overtime  work,  the  age 
distribution  of  the  labor  force,  voluntary 
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mobility  and  the  overaJl  problem  of  un- 
•mployment. 

Because  of  the  Important  contribu- 
tions which  the  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle and  Dr.  Shultz'  speech  can  make  to 
a  serious  dlacusslon  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problem.  I  include  them  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point : 

Thb  Chaixxmgk  of  Unkmplotmknt 
(An  addTMB  by  a«orf«  P  Shuitz.  dean.  Qrad- 
\iat«  Sdvool  of  BuAlnM*,  University  of  Cbl- 
CAfO,  to  ttxt  ^nnii^  DiiWUng,  Unlttfd  States 
Chamber  o^  Cocnmerce.  Apr.  30.  1963) 
A  new  wiilingnee  Is  abroad  in  the  land — 
to  reaaaBUB*  the  operation  ot  labor  markete 
and  to  opvlment  vith  a  rarlety  of  devices 
to  Improve  their  effldeacy  This  new  look 
can.  in  the  long  run.  provide  a  vital  part  to 
an  orerall  solution  ot  the  unemployment 
INroblem.  I  will  emphasize  It  here  because 
It  tends  to  get  lost  In  all  the  discussion  of  tax 
cuts  and  the  stimulation  ot  total  demand. 
Please  don't  misuiulerstand  me.  Like  a  great 
many  others.  I  favor  an  tnunediate  and  sub- 
stantial net  reduction  tn  tax  rates,  but  I 
argue  that  steps  such  as  this — which  operate 
at  the  aggr«gate  level —  have  the  best  chance 
of  producing  full  enipl<ryment  with  a  reason- 
ably stable  price  level  if  they  are  accompa- 
nied by  im;»t>ved  operation  ot  labor  markets. 
My  thesU.  then.  Is  "pclldes  for  full  employ- 
ment and  for  efficient  labor  markets  go  band 
In  hand  " 

At  the  same  time,  t  Is  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize the  short-term  preeaures  arising  from 
th»  unemployment  of  the  pwesent  and  recent 
paaC  The  practical  pi-oblem  is  that  the  fact 
and  the  fear  of  unemployment — a  genuine 
fact  and  a  Justlfled  fear  for  all  too  many 
people  today — may  lead  to  solutions  of  ez- 
pedianey,  solutions  nhich  move  away  from 
the  conditions  for  a  healthy  labor  market. 
The  challenge  ot  unemployment  ts  to  design 
priTate  and  public  imllcies  that  raise  em- 
ployment and  that  aie  consistent  with  long- 
term  goals, 
cuaaxirr    trmacn.oTUKNT    and    putuks    dk- 

MANIM  Oir  THB  LABOa  MABKgT 

Two  facts  about  current  unemployment 
are  pcu^cularly  Impressive,  to  me  at  least. 
The  llrst  bears  on  the  seriousness  ot  the 
problem,  and  the  second  on  Its  composition. 

Each  month  the  Department  ot  Labor  an- 
nounces that  Mnployment  for  that  month 
has  reached  a  record  high.  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant observation,  and  deserves  emphasis. 
But.  coupled  with  questions  about  the  sta- 
tistics on  anemploymentr— questions  directed 
largely  at  inclusion  of  groups  with  a  loose 
attachment  to  the  labor  force,  such  ss  youths 
looking  lor  part-time  work  or  secondary 
earners  looking  for  »  spell  of  employment — 
It  has  led  many  pe<3ple  to  wonder  how  se- 
rious the  unemployment  problem  really  Is. 

I  call  your  attentl<Mi  to  one  group  of  people 
whose  experience  has  special  significance. 
They  are  labeled,  with  one  of  those  well- 
turned  census  phrases,  "married  males, 
spouse  present."  This  ts  a  large  group,  ap- 
proximately half  the  labor  force.  The  men 
in  It  are  primary  ea.mers.  usxially  responsible 
for  the  support  erf  a  family.  They  want  full- 
time  Jobs.  The  rate  of  unemployment  among 
them  Is  typically  half  to  a  third  that  of 
other  men.  doubtless  reflecting  In  part  su- 
perior slill  and  a  greater  drive  for  produc- 
tive em(  loyment  as  well  as  a  different  age 
distribution.    How  tiave  they  fared  recently? 

Last  March  over  1>/^  million  such  men 
were  unemployed,  an  unemployment  rate 
for  this  group  of  about  4Vi  percent  This 
rate  has  been  consistently  above  4  per- 
cent since  1968  and  has  exceeded  6  per- 
cent In  a  number  of  months  since  then.  In 
the  years  1961-67.  by  contrast,  this  rate 
ran  generally  under  S  percent.  Including 
some  extensive  tlnve  periods  when  the  rate 
was  between  1  and  2  percent.     Even  In  the 


1964  downturn,  it  did  not  stay  long  at  the 
4  percent  level 

The  sxperienoe  ot  this  group,  the  core  of 
the  labor  force,  indicates  to  me  a  problem  of 
serious  concern. 

If  the  problem  Is  serioxis.  It  is  also  diverse 
in  its  characteristics  Some  people  are  un- 
employed because  they  are  in  the  process  of 
a  voluntary  shift  from  one  job  to  another. 
S\ich  shifting  about  Is  basically  healthy:  In- 
deed, one  of  the  costs  of  a  high  level  of  un- 
employment is  that  It  Inhibits  voluntary 
changes  in  Jobs.  Some  are  unemployed  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  how  to  search 
for  a  job  effectively — youths  or  women  en- 
tering the  labor  force  or  men  laid  off  after  a 
long  period  of  work  with  one  employer 
Some  And  that  skills  they  possess  are  no 
longer  marketable  or.  If  they  never  acquired 
a  special  skill,  that  the  market  for  unskilled 
labor  Is  not  good.  Some  are  located  in  the 
wrong  area  of  the  country  or  have  a  strong 
attachment  to  an  Industry  and  hope— often 
a  vain  hope — for  a  call  back  to  work.  Some 
are  unemployed  because  of  characteristics 
other  than  their  qualifications  for  work.  Of 
course,  there  are  others  who  will  be  reem- 
ployed when  work  in  their  Industry  picks 
up  again. 

No  doubt  much  of  this  unemployment  will 
disappear  with  a  rise  In  aggregate  demand. 
Exit  some  of  it  Is  beet  cured  by  a  combination 
of  adeqtute  demand  with  improved  loca- 
tion, training,  InformaUon.  or  treatment. 
It  Is  In  this  sense  that  labor  market  or  man- 
power policies  designed  to  bring  about  sucb. 
Improvements  are  the  handmaiden  of  a  full 
employment  {mllcy.  To  neglect  the  opera- 
tion of  labor  markets  and  the  institutional 
arrangements  which  shape  their  character 
ts  to  Invite  an  approach  confined  to  the  ag- 
gregate level,  likely  to  be  infiatiooary.  and 
therefore  employed  with  s  timidity  inap- 
propriate to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
TRB   Ukaam   maxkbt    atpboach 

The  demands  made  upon  the  operation  of 
labor  markets  wil  surely  be  greater  in  the 
next  10  yecui  than  In  the  last.  Change,  we 
here  with  tiresome  frequency.  Is  the  order  of 
the  day.  though  It  should  be  as  frequently 
pointed  out  that  this  Is  as  much  the  result 
of  shifting  consiimer  tastes  and  sources  of 
raw  material  as  It  Is  of  new  technology,  and 
that,  without  this  change,  our  standards  of 
life  let  alone  our  position  in  the  world  would 
rapidly  deteriorate.  In  addition  to  the  shift- 
ing about  of  workers  Induced  by  economic 
change  there  are  some  clearly  foreseeable 
trends  within  the  labor  force  Itself.  It  wlU 
be  growing  at  a  relatively  rapid  pace  and 
shifting  sharply  in  Its  composition.  Growth 
will  be  most  rapid  among  those  under  26  and 
over  46  years  old.  It  may  be  noted  that 
relative  growth,  that  Is  compared  with  the 
last  decade,  will  rise  sharply  for  the  undet 
38  age  group,  the  only  age  group  where  the 
rate  of  Increase  will  be  more  rapid  than  the 
past  decade  We  will  return  to  the  Implica- 
tions of  this  fact  in  a  few  moments. 

It  Is  Important,  then,  from  the  standpoint 
of  meeting  long-term  manpower  develop- 
ments as  well  as  Immediate  unemployment 
problems  to  make  the  labor  market  process 
as  efficient  as  possible.  We  are  talking  here, 
of  course,  about  human  beings  and  their 
movement  to  the  places  and  Jobs  In  which 
they  can  be  most  productive  But.  while 
human  beings  are  Involved,  what  they  are 
involved  in  is  a  market  process — a  fact  hard 
for  many  to  accept,  since  so  much  has  been 
made  of  the  Idea  that  "labor  Is  not  a  com- 
modity." Nevertheless,  we  Ignore  at  our 
peril  the  fact  that  this  market  like  others 
relies  on  good  Infonnatlon  about  supply  and 
demand,  the  possibility  of  movement  away 
from  one  Industry,  occupation,  or  area  and 
of  entry  Into  others,  and  that  the  price  of 
labor  In  a  given  market  will  have  Impact  on 
the  quantity  demanded. 

The  labor  market  approach  also  has  In  It 


an  element  of  frustration  In  that  we  are 
constantly  talking  about  policy  shifts  of  ap- 
parently small  dimension.  We  seem  to  be  in 
the  position  of  respKmdlng  to  large  and  im- 
portant problems  with  small  bits  and  pieces. 
How  much  more  satisfactory  It  Is  to  have  one 
big  solution  that  will  solve  all  the  problems. 
But.  I  must  say.  how  aggravating  It  Is  to  me 
to  read  statements  that  "only  16  percent  of 
the  unemployed  workers  were  able  to  bene- 
fit" by  such  and  such  an  approach,  and  that 
therefore  the  approach  was  hardly  worth- 
while. What  we  must  do  is  work  on  as  many 
bits  of  the  problem  as  possible  knowing  that 
tn  total  these  bits  will  add  up  to  something 
worthwhile.  And  in  this  adding  up,  the 
objective  of  general  Improvement  In  labor 
market  processes  can  provide  a  theme  and  a 
guide  to  the  adjiistment  of  private  and  pub- 
lic policies. 

Let  me  now  take  up  by  way  of  example 
two  areas  where  attention  is  being  and  can 
be  further  focused  to  improve  our  labor 
markets.  In  each,  we  see  a  combination  of 
public  and  private  policies,  and  In  each  we 
see  poeslbllltles  for  improvement. 

arrsAifaNG,  nrsuc  am>  pbivatz  pouciks 

Oreat  attention  has  been  focused  In  the 
last  year  or  two  especially,  oo  the  Idea  of 
retraining,  of  adjusting  and  upgrading  the 
skills  of  the  labor  force  to  fit  the  composi- 
tion of  demand  for  labor  Three  pieces  of 
Federal  legislation,  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1941.  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  and  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  all  provide  help  to  Individ- 
uals seeking  retraining,  and  the  Trade  Ex- 
(Muislon  Act  provides  some  help  In  reloca- 
tion. 

In  general,  the  retraining  approach  sug- 
gested by  this  legislation  strikes  me  as  a 
good  ooe,  in  keeping  with  the  objective  of 
Improving  the  operation  of  labor  markets. 
The  concept  Involved  Is  one  of  adjustment 
to  the  difficulties  of  an  area.  Industry,  oc- 
cupation, or  group  of  people,  by  expanding 
Individual  skills  and  job  horizons.  In  addi- 
tion and  as  a  side  benefit  It  puts  pressure  for 
better  performance  on  the  employment  serv- 
ice, as  an  agent  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information.  And  It  helps 
dramatize  the  inadequacies  ot  our  system  of 
vocational  education,  and  so,  we  may  h(^>e 
at  least,  will  lead  to  Improvements. 

This  approach  contrasts  sharply  with  that 
so  frequently  found  In  private  and  public 
policy:  the  approach  of  protecting  the  status 
quo.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  critical  aside 
here.  It  seems  to  me  that  businessmen  who 
extol  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise  and  decry 
governmental  Intervention  are  often  the 
most  vocal  In  demanding  protection,  aid, 
and  comfort  when  competition  pinches. 
But  let  me  also  acknowledge  that  similar 
comments  could  be  applied  in  a  meeting  of 
farmers,  labor  leaders,  or  for  that  matter, 
educators. 

If  the  retraining  approach  has  the  merit 
of  emphasizing  adjustment  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  also  has  built  Into  It  many  prob- 
lems. But  the  approach  la  right  so  the  prob- 
lems are  worth  analysis  and  discussion.  In- 
formation In  the  Manpower  Report  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  the  Congress  in 
March  1963,  suggests  some  of  these  problems 
and  points  up  the  Issue  of  defining  the  ap- 
propriate role  for  public  and  private  respon- 
sibility in  this  area. 

Consider  first  two  types  of  Information 
found  in  the  tables  Included  In  this  report. 
Table  P~3  tells  us  the  age  and  education 
levels  of  those  receiving  training  under  the 
Manpower  Act  in  1962.  Ten  percent  of  the 
6.315  persons  Involved  were  45  years  of  age 
or  older.  About  two-thirds  were  in  the  age 
range  22  to  44.  The  education  level  of  the 
total  group  was  predominantly  (60  percent) 
12th  grade  or  better  and  90  percent  had  an 
8th  grade  or  better  education. 

By  contrast,  the  really  disadvantaged 
groups,   the  ones  who  present   the   greatest 
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difficulties  for  training  aad  placement,  are  cost,  he  seeks  to  minimize.    In  addition,  the  against  sickness,  death,  or  joblessness— plus 

the   older,   poorly   educated   worker*.     Too  benefit  structure  U  a  sort  of  overhead  ooet  pension  money  for  retirement, 

often   they   have   ben   displaced    after   long  which  he  mvist  pay  as  a  cost  of  hiring  an  BBTOHD-THZ-razNO  BKNEms 

MTVlce  with  one  employer  aad  are  completely  Individual.      He    Is    obrlcmslyenoOTiraged,  j.^  ^^^^  ^^^  encompass  more  paid  holidays 

bewildered  by  the  task  ot  finding  s  new  Une  within    limits,    to    work   His   ezlstlDc    force  ^^^^  longer  paid  vacations.    Nor  does  it  cover 

of  work  and   a  new  job.     To  be  sure,  the  longer  rather  tJian  take  on  extra  e^loyee^  ^^^  beyond-the-frlnge  beneflU  m: 

training  program  that  takes  them  in  wUl  not  By  and  large,  those  already  employed  want  j^^^  employee   country  clubs   (Du  Pont 

show  so  good  an  apparent  record  tn  terms  of  the  overtime  and  ttit  •mployer  ^  an  to-  ^.^  gprawllng  employee  club  boasts  4  golf 

proportion   of   trainees   placed,   but   It   may  centive    to>   adjust    In   that   direction^    The  ^^^  jg  ;;^  ^..^^  a  staff  af  100). 

make  a  greater  contrlbuUon  to  the  most  dif-  unemployed,  unrepresent^l,  unwanted^  and.  ^^  employee  lunchm  (MetropoUtan  Life 

flcult  aspects  of  the  readjustnaent  problem.  In  the  sense  descrit>«aaDove.ov«T»ricMW^  insurance  Co.  feeds  18,000  daUy  at  Ito  New 

The  implied  suggestion  here,  that  retrain-  left  o"^^°f/J°S^"^„°wft?«.  iSTl^  York  City  headquarters) . 

ing  efforts  should  concensrate  more  on  the  of  Indirect  ^°«<^^."»**  K°_^"^%^^'  ^f*  Sizable  price  discounts  for  employees  (R. 

people  who  need  help  and  less  on  the  nu-  place  an  ejxmooUc  barrter  aroi^  ^^   ^.^    ^            ^^^^   ^^   ^ 

mencal  record  scored.  U  supported.  In  effect.  I  suggest,  therefore   that  the  structure  of  ^^^  J  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  „ 

by  the  figures  in  table  F^  of  the  report.  compensaUon  be  reexaxninwl.  tosee    f  tte  ^  percent  under  what  the  public  pays) . 

ahowtng  the  number  of  workers  in  training  proportions  make  sense  and.  indeed^  if  the  "^  dramatize   the   magnitude   of   fringes, 

progra^   operated   by    private   concerns   in  parUcular    benefits,    which    have    been    de-  R^yii  ^^J^trSoS.-ZSTShe?  o«^^ 

f.S^nngri962.    l4e':itabMshmentssur-  ^fi^P«*J,°%:,J°%£rif  wa^S  ^   tSI  5^5^-^^?^^?  condSSsd  "^S»«S?^ 

veyed  covered   the  full   range   of  Industries  older,    are    really    ^^^  ^    T^     **.    ^,  ^  check"      contests         SavlngB      bands     were 

and  include  over  36  mllllenv^kers.  half  the  youngsters    now   streaming   Into  the   labor  ^^^^  ^p^yles  mS^XiJlS^  sJcu- 

labor  force.    About  half  of  ttie  workers  cov-  "^Z^^-               ^           .^^    ,        ^^^        „  rate  estimate  of  their  fringe  earnings. 

ered  by  the  survey   were  in  establUhments  ^^.^Jfi^ft"""  ^j*  ^S    toe  tL  laws^^  T^*  «^^°ld  ''^^  ««  employer  fringe  pay- 

wlth  Ualning  programs  and  7  percent  were  ^J^'^^'^^Jlli^,  ^ JTuv.   to  oL   dl  ments  reflecU  more   than   simply   corporate 

actually  being  trained  at  the  time  of   the  ^'^^^^^^.^ITCJlu  r>^^^plr^ ^ ^j'-  ^-volence.      It    denotes    a    growing    pre- 

survey.     The  number  of  people  Involved  in  ^°^^^  ^J'JZ^Thlo^Y  \ri^  occupation.   especiaUy   by   unions,   wltti  job 

J^t^"^rlii^li"^i2f  a^n^tC^'^^h^U  toe  iS?lS  SuSSce'^i^tS. 'ili?  ^SS  securlty-against   sickness,    against   old    age 

mate,  certainly  exceeds  3   ntllllon.     This  »s  ^       j       ^^^  ^y  ^j,^  /^^^^  y^  changed  but  «^<»-  ^  ^^  «™  «>f  automaUon,  against  un- 

^  'm^im'LS^^Sr^  "Sr^  Z^^^  tSt  U  tooulJ  be  examlned^nd  e^ned  employment. 

JSj-s^sS^r^bWoTo'^nTSr?^  with    implications    for    to.    labor    market  arrAXKiKO  XAi.xKXBD  makaoob 

mal  course  of  private  UicenUves.  emphasiz-  sl^arply  ^  ^«^-  At    toe    execuUve     level.    torou«^    stock 

ing  skills  xisef  ul    to   the   firm   and  workers  unzmplotmint  and  labox  makkzz  polict  option  plans  as  well  as  lesser  lures,  it  reflect* 

best  able  to  acquire  toeee  skills— toe  young-  This  U  a  short  statement  about  a  problem  »  business  effort  to  attract  and  retain  tal- 

er.  better  educated  worker*.  of  great  and  continuing  magnitude.    I  have  «°*«*   managers  In   a  time  of   what  some 

In  looking  to  the  future,  then,  we  must  tried  to  make  a  point  of  general  Importance  critics  beUeve  are  IncenUve-kllling  tax  rates. 

recognize  that  a  great  many  employers  find  and  to  Ulustrate  lU  Impact  through  discus-  ^he  Impact  of  the  rising  volume  of  unseen 

It  in  toelr  Interest  to  provide  Ualntng  for  slon   of   two  ratoer  different  policy   issues,  P*y  ^  employees  U  observed  across  a  broad 

toelr  employees  and  we  can  Infer  tost  such  among  many  possible  examples.  spectrimi. 

training  will  help  those  la  toe  median  age  Unemployment  today  is  a  serious  problem.  ^  «  is  seen  In  sharply  reduced  job-changing 

ranges  and  wlto  higher  educaUonal  attain-  Most  dtecusslons  of  how  to  deal  with  It  quite  ^y  *  ^^'"'^  ^o""^*  Increasingly  mindful  of  the 

menu  to  acquire  specific  skills.     Many  more  understandably  emphasize  aggregate  aspects  ^onwage  rewards  of  seniority.      (Less   than 

employee!  will  receive  job  training  this  way  of  economic  policy      These  wpects  are  ob-  4  percent  of  U-S^  production  workers  switched 

toiln    through    any   governmental   program,  yjously  of  gr^  taportance.  [^  ^^^  y*^"'  '^^^  ''•'*°»  ^  P^''^^'^^  "^"'y  '"^ 

however    grandly    conceived.     Yet    toe    role  j  ^a^^  emphasized  the  operation  of  par-  it  u*seIn\nTneconomv  buttressed  amlnst 

of  the  Oovernment  program  U  a  vital  one.  tlcular  markets  because  I  thlkk  this  sldVof  .,       w  seen  in  an  economy  butWMsed  against 

T*   .K^..i^   >,-!«  ty>^  i»K/>   fall   n^^tMii^M   tvi«  "CuiaT  marxeis  Because  i  vuma  itus  siac  ui  ^^^  depression  by  social  security  and  pen- 

5.lt^J^  ivSl'^.f  n^S^^r.^      T^^  io  ^^*  "=°'''  ^"  ^  '''^^'^  neglected.    My  side  of  gion  and  insurance  plans  to  sustain  purchls- 

natural  scope  of  private  efforts      In  so  do-  ^he  coUi  has  an  overall  design:  respect  for  mg  by  the  aged,  bj'  unemployment  compcn- 

ing  the  oovernment  take,  on  the  tough^  y,^    ^^^^^1  contours  of  toe  economics  of  em-  ^J  ^^^   ^^ .  spending  by  t^e  Jobless, 

problems-but  toese   are  Just  the  problems  pjoyment,    as   it   appears   to   toe   individual  bv  health  Insurance  t^j  orevent  the  attolUon 

that    would    otoerwlse    be    neglected.     The  ^n,J,oyer  and  empire.  In  particular  labor*  of  ^Xw  o^toT^l^k.                            attrlUon 

°^lZ°^TJ'^^^r,-.''i^  ^^^^'^uT'!u.  markets  the  country  over.    A  clearer  figure  in  ^he  ^stwar   rl.;   of  employers'   nonpay- 

^;i^J^^^^^I^l^fv«  di^vJ^from  "^*    ^*'^    '*^"''^    '°"«   ""^    painstaking  .j,^^  ^ents  to  employ^   that  can   be 

directed   to  special   objective*  derived  from  jj     ^    ^^ere    small    and    sometimes    Indi-  oreclselv  eaeed  is  shown  below      DoUars  are 

madequate  formsa  education  and  the  residue  ^,^^^1,^    insignificant    bits    and    pieces    are  fnlCllUcL^^tSe^g.jT^oUI  San^^^ 

of  displacement  left  from  a  changing  econ-  sharpened  and  Integrated.    But  the  Impllca-  _,„„,  „„,^.„*..                                 r-  k«iv^- 

omy.     The  unskilled  and  toe  unschooled  are  uons  are  broad.     J^d  toe  task  at  least  has  ^,^  paymente.                               In  WWorw 

most  Ul   need  of   help   and   least  likely   to  the  appeal  of  being  one  in  which  every  per-          J^*? " 1° 

get  It  from  the  present  array  of  Government  s^n  ^  ^^is  room  can  contribute  directly  and         J^*° *•  J 

training  programs.  m  ^Is  own  hometown.                                                  \l^- l  I 

THE   STBUCTUBS    OF  COlfPZNSATIOW                                                                              g°                                                                                                  "' ^ 

As  a  sample  of  an  entirely  different  area  Princz  Benhtts  m  UNrnro  Statbb  Ikcbzasb  i956lir"ri""""ir""irrr"""  12.3 

of  policy,  let  me  comment  on  the  developing  Moch    Pastzb    Than    Wac^,    Satabtzh —  1958-1"!       I                                               13  8 

structure  of  compensaUon;  toat  Is,  toe  dlvl-  Pekbioh,     Iksubancz     Otttlatb     Up     700  jgg^                                                              jg' q 

slon   of    total   Income   received   by   an   em-  Pdujekt  Since  1946— Tkzkd  Hilpb  Cot  Job          iggi"* " ]^'""  ig' e 

ployee    as   between   direct    money   payments  SwrrcHiNG — ComrrsT  Clobs,  Free  Lttnches  i9e2"IIIIIIZr!I"'IIIIIIIIIII__III  2o!  8 

and    Items  Ued   In  one   way   or   another   to  (By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.)  '                  " 

lengto  of  service  and  conttnued  employment  ^^^    American    breadwinner's    Income    Is  ,  JTThL^'rfn^™  7^  ^t^'S^'^.l^ 

with  a  firm.     Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  rising  far  faster  toan  his  paycheck  indicates.  l^,{Jt^^u^   t^Jl^Zi^^^JT^ 

thAt  aoma  20  nercent  of  total  income  falls  ....  swelled  steadily — to  a  reccad  7  percent  last 

S  to^^ond^t^orT    >w    Sme   Indus-  '^'^   "»^   ^'^   paymenU   have    almost  j^.^  .j^,  ^g^^^  ^.  t^,  ^^^^  ^^ 

Slei^Sr^Sian5!s    tS7  fr^e^SIy  go  to  ^^'P»«»  "''^^^  ^orld  War  IL     But  employer  [^^^    ^as    growa    $3    billion,    or    nearly    an 

?ne  tWr^e^nlh'lKher  '"^"'^  °^^  *     ^  paymenU  that  don't  show  up  In  paycheck*,  elghto   of  toe    rise  of  aU  wage  and  salary 

^alarTthelalJlrrLrket  effects  of  such  so-called     fringe    benefits,    have    Increase!  paymenU  in  to.  period, 

a  structure?     Certainly   It   may   Inhibit  the  ^^'^^^  sixfold.  Wltoln   toe    Ji20.6   blUlon   total,    employer 

process  of  voluntary  movement,  an  essenUal  Th^*  nonpaycheck  pay  is  now  somewhere  payments  for  Government-administered  old- 

Ingredlent  to  toe  use  of  manpower  at  maxl-  above  $20  billion  a  year.    It's  far  larger  than  age,  survivor,  and  disability  Insurance  have 

mum  productivity.    This  Is  only  partly  be-  the  $18  bUUon  In  dividends  paid  yearly  by  soared  sevenfoM  since  toe  war's  end— to  last 

cause  of  toe  grip  of  toe  eElstlng  Job.     At  all  the  Nation's  corporations.    It's  half  again  year's  record  $5.9  bllUon. 

least   as   Important   U   toe   knowledge   that  *■  ^Ig  as  toe  $13  billion  income  of  aU  the  i-he  Increase  of  payments  to  private  pen- 

a  new  job  starts  on  toe  bottom  of  toe  lad-  Nation's  farms.  slon  and  welfare  plans,  such  as  Blue  Cross 

der.  in  terms  of  beneflU  as  weU  as  direct  "If  toe  growto  of  fringe  benefits  continues  and  life  lnsur;ince.  has  been  explosive — up 

compensation.     That  la.  specially   for  toe  at  anything  like  the  current  rate,  we  may  nearly  700  perrjent  since  toe  war  to  a  record 

older  worker.  If  a  comparable  new  job  can  have  to  start  Calling  wages  and  salaries  toe  $9.6  billion  last  year. 

be  found.  fringe  area."  speculates  on.  economist.  "Laggards":    Compensation    payments    to 

For  what  does  an  employer  naturally  do.  The  $20-blllion-plus  flgvire  doesn't  tell  the  injured  workers  and   unemployment  Insur- 

faced  wlto  to.  economics  of  toe  labor  mar-  whole  story.    It  Just  represents  about  all  toe  ance  payments  have  merely  tripled  in  toe 

ket.    The  age  dlstilbution  of  his  labor  force  Government  ccacvUators  can  keep  track  of.  postwar  span — to  $1J5  billion  and  $3.6  bll- 

affects  his  benefit  costs,  which,  like  any  otoer  It  covers  primarily  empleyer-pald  Insvirano^  lion,  respectl^  ely,  In  1962, 
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The  liw  of  fringe  beneflU  dwarf ■  the  37- 
percent  Incre^ee  of  U^.  Jobs  ilnce  1(K0. 

More  of  the  Nation's  work  force  U  receiv- 
ing beneflU  paid  for  partly  or  wholly  by  em- 
ployers. 

imTnuNca  and  rcNsioNs 

Some  80  percent  of  US  worker*  are  cov- 
ered by  employer -financed  life  Insurance 
plana,  up  from  WJ  {>ercent  as  recently  as  1984. 
Three-quarter*  art  protected  by  some  form 
of  employer- fin &n<:ed  health  Insurance,  up 
from  58  percent  :n  19M  About  half  are 
helped  by  employer-financed  pension  ar- 
rangements, up  from  31  percent  In  1954. 

And  beyond  the  spread  of  payments  de- 
tailed above  are  these  proliferating  benefits; 
Paid  vacations,  given  to  some  OS  percent 
of  factory  workeni  now,  up  from  leas  than 
80  percent  In  the  early  postwar  period  (a 
quarter  of  these  workers  get  at  least  8 
weeks  off  with  pay  a  year) 

Paid  holidays,  almost  unknown  at  facto- 
ries before  the  war,  are  now  enjoyed  by  over 
90  percent  of  production  workers  (nearly 
two-thirds  receive  seven  or  more  paid  holi- 
days yearly). 

Du  Pont's  coxmtry  club,  carpeting  710  well- 
groomed  acres  near  Wilmington.  Del.,  exem- 
pllfiew  a  type  of  fringe  benefit  also  on  the 
Increase. 

The  National  Qolf  Foundation  lists  106 
company-operated  goJf  courses  few  workers, 
about  double  the  total  a  decade  ago  And 
additional  employee  courses  are  coming  at 
a  record  pace,  the  foundation  report* — 10 
under  construction,  13  In  planning 

AcUvltlee,  besides  golf  and  tennis,  for  the 
Du  Pont  club's  9,500  employee-members  In- 
clude bowUng-on-the-green,  movies,  and 
dancing  nlghU.  The  club  costs  Du  Pont 
roughly  $340,000  yearly,  an  ofllclal  estimates. 
Without  this  help  from  the  company,  he  sa3rs. 
the  $10.60-a-month  dues  would  be  "much 
higher" 

Du  Font's  overall  spending  on  fringe 
benefits  t3rplfies  the  general  trend.  Last 
year's  fringe  spending  by  Du  Pont  hit  a 
record  •168  million,  or  37  percent  of  Du 
Pont  wages  and  salaries.  The  1953  total: 
$88  million,  or  20  percent  of  wages  and 
salaries. 

Free  lunches  constitute  a  fast-spreading 
employee  benefit  not  recorded  on  any  pay- 
check. The  Increase  can't  be  pinpointed. 
But  one  Oovernment  expert  believes  the 
practice  Is  approaching  "gargantuan  pro- 
portions." 

Metropolitan  Life  alone  spends  an  esti- 
mated $7.5  million  a  year  feeding  free  18.000 
employees  at  Its  New  York  City  headquarters. 
A  typical  meal:  Soup,  lamb  chops,  vegetables 
and  salad.  Ice  cream,  coffee.  Several  choices 
are  offered  for  each  course. 

Says  the  happy  wife  of  one  "Met"  em- 
ployee: "My  husband  fills  up  at  liinch.  so  I 
don't  have  to  prepare  hlin  hot  evening 
meals — It  cuts  our  food  bills  down  and  saves 
me  work." 

The  rise  of  free  lunches  has  prompted  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  consider  adding 
the  estimated  value  of  such  meals  to  em- 
ployee's gross  Income.  Such  a  move  could 
Increase  the  taxable  Income  of  workers  re- 
ceiving free  lunches  by  as  much  as  $60  an- 
nually, some  tax  authorities  calculate. 

"The  extra  revenues  we'd  collect  would  be 
sizable,"  says  one  IRS  official. 

And  tne  Itinches  arent  the  only  fringe 
benefit  attracting  the  hungry  eye  of  tax  col- 
lectors. President  Kennedy's  current  tax 
proposals,  now  before  Congress,  Include  such 
measures  as  stricter  taxation  of  Income  re- 
ceived through  stock  options  and  taxing  cer- 
tain company -financed  Insurance  payments 
not  now  subject  to  tax. 
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Mr.  AliGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial by  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones.  "Double 
Standards  Cut  Two  Ways,"  should  be 
read  carefully  by  all  the  self-styled 
champions  of  NeRTO  rights.  Mr.  Jones 
rightfully  points  out  that  setting  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  morality  and  responsi- 
bility which  condones  every  act  of  law- 
lessness as  a  result  of  the  white  man's 
Injustice,  will  in  the  end  hurt  the  very 
cause  for  which  the  Negroes  are  fighting. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro  race  ia  not 
helped  when  young  thugs  who  commit 
murder  are  freed  because  of  sentiment 
or  to  enhance  the  position  of  a  fancied 
leader  or  to  gamer  Negro  votes.  The 
earnest,  hard-working,  responsible  Negro 
youngster  is  sacrificed  in  the  fostering 
of  raciai  hatreds  because  violence  will 
not  solve  problems  of  injustice  and  in- 
equity. The  Negro  citizen  can  be  guar- 
anteed his  full  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  same  manner  as  the  white 
citizen,  under  a  government  of  law.  If 
we  accept  as  a  fact  that  mob  action  or 
the  threat  of  mob  action  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  reach  a  desired  goal  by  the 
Negroes,  then  freedom  will  die  in  America 
and  only  those  who  can  raise  the  biggest 
and  most  vicious  mob  will  enjoy  privi- 
leges. 

The  extremists  on  both  sides  of  racial 
tensions,  and  those,  both  white  and 
Negro,  who  use  the  tragedy  of  injustice 
for  profit  or  for  political  gain,  are  bring- 
ing upon  America  a  war  between  the 
races  which  will  force  those  who  believe 
in  law  auid  justice  to  line  up  with  their 
own  race  in  a  battle  which  cannot  be 
won.  but  must  destroy  this  land  of  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  white  and  black.  I  hope  the 
double  standards  now  being  urged  by 
administration  officials  and  agitators  of 
all  t3rpes,  will  be  foresworn  and  we  solve 
whatever  problems  exist  in  a  reasonable 
manner  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Jones'  well-written 
article  follows: 

DOITBLK   STANDAaOS   CXJT  TWO   WaTS EnDLKSS 

Setbacks    Sikn    roa    Negroes    ir    Respon- 

sisnjnzs  Axx  Glosses  Ovut 

Among  the  worst  enemies  of  American  Ne- 
groes today  are  many  who  proclaim  them- 
selves as  the  Negroes'  best  friends. 

These  are  the  people  who  gloss  over,  alibi, 
explain  away  or  attempt  to  cover  up  a  rising 
tide  of  Negro  misbehavior  in  America's  big 
cities.  They  represent  the  "Ifs-all-the- 
whlte-man's  fault"  school.  Down  this  road 
He  endless  disappointments  and  setbacks 
for  America's  Negro  citizens.  The  Inevitable 
reaction  wUl  be  particularly  rough  on  those 
young  colored  kids  who  are  really  trying  to 
better  themselves. 


A  once -submerged  race  doesnt  rise  on  a 
record  o*  Irresponsibility.  Unpunished  crime 
Is  not  the  way  to  obtain  social  acceptance. 
lUagltlmacy.  family  abandonment  and  relief 
loafing  by  preference  are  pretty  sure  meth- 
ods of  drying  up  good  will.  No  amount  of 
fair  employment  legislation  will  overcome 
the  disastrous  results  of  a  record  of  bad 
citizenship. 

Yet  these  are  the  net  result  of  a  peculiar 
social  philosophy  that  has  attempted  to  tell 
Negroes  that  they  are  not  responsible  for 
their  actions. 

Following  a  riot  at  the  Washington  base- 
ball park  last  month  In  which  a  group  of 
young  Negro  toughs  attacked  white  fans  for 
no  reason.  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer  ascribed  the 
outbreak  to  frustration. 

"The  Negro  Is  sick  and  tired  of  being 
kicked  around  90  years  after  passage  of  the 
14th  Amendment,  which  promised  him  equa- 
lity," said  li£rs.  Meyer.  She  called  for  a 
new  outpouring  of  Federal  money  to  meet 
the  "social,  educational  and  economic  prob- 
lems" of  Negroes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Well,  the  Negro  certainly  has  been  kicked 
around.  He  needs  better  schools  and  wider 
Job  opportunities.  But  he  also  needs  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility.  Washington 
news  stories  are  drearily  rei>etltlve  about 
young  muggers  and  purse-snatchers  who  are 
"released  to  the  custody  of  their  parents." 
What  kind  of  parents? 

People  dont  walk  in  the  Washington  parks 
after  dark  anjrmore.  These  are  parks  that 
belong  to  the  whole  Nation.  When  the  sun 
goes  down,  upper  Central  Park  In  New  York 
City  Is  deserted  and  the  policemen  patrol  In 
pairs.  Sure,  there's  plenty  o*  white  Juvenile 
delinquency.  But  the  comparative  crime 
rates  make  chilling  reading  even  though  the 
NAACP  has  made  every  effort  to  have  raclal 
designations  suppressed  on  the  police  records. 
There  Is  too  much  sly  hyjxxrlsy  in  the 
effort  to  assure  Negroes  that,  however  they 
behave,  they  are  merely  Innocent  victims  of 
white  blogtry. 

Under  our  outmoded  electoral  college 
system,  Negro  votes  In  the  large  States  are 
rich  prizes.  You  can  help  gather  these  prizes 
by  thundering  oratory  against  the  little  Ala- 
bama town  where  Integration  would  result 
In  Negro  majorities  In  all  the  schools.  Yet 
there  Isn't  a  single  politician  In  Washington 
of  either  party  who  has  school -age  children 
who  couldn't.  If  he  wished,  send  them  to 
schools  where  Negro  children  are  In  the 
majority.     How  many  do? 

The  southern  whites  have  plenty  to  answer 
for.  One  of  their  great  errors  was  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  raolal  double  standard  of 
behavior.  Southern  courts  were  notoriously 
lenient  with  Negroes  who  stole  from  Negroes 
or  killed  Negroes.  It  was  only  when  Negroes 
transgressed  against  whites  that  retribution 
was  swift  and  often  brutal. 

But  the  northern  sentimentalists  have  set 
up  a  double  standard  in  reverse.  The  little 
candy  store  owner  who  Is  beaten  to  death  by 
colored  thugs  draws  only  mild  tongue-cluck- 
ing and  perhaps  an  editorial.  "Where  Have 
We  Failed?"  Yet  the  riotous  white  kid  on 
the  or  Miss  campus  who  throws  eggs  at 
James  H.  Meredith  is  photographed  for  a 
four-column  spread  on  Page  One  and  treated 
as  a  national  menance. 

Race  relations  are  not  going  to  Improve 
in  America  until  we  climb  off  these  double 
standards.  Crime  is  crime.  Whites  and 
Negroes,  alike,  have  a  right  to  be  protected. 
And  they  have  equal  obligations  In  crime 
prevention. 

In  this  respect,  American  Negroes  who 
count  themselves  among  the  leaders  of  their 
race  have  been  doing  a  terrible  Job.  They 
have  been  long  on  self-pity  and  short  on 
■elf-crltlclsm.      It   has   been    more    fun    to 


organize  marches  Into  Dixie  than  to  levri 
with  their  people  about  the  end  result  of  the 
attacks  on  police  In /Harlem. 

This  failure  of  leadership  has  been  Im- 
nxensely  damaging  to  Negro  aspirations.  The 
shenanigans  of  Adam  Clajrton  Powell  iuive 
hurt  Negroes  at  least  as  badly  as  the  stub- 
bornness of  Oov.  Ross  Bamett.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  the  only  strong  voice  calling  few  better 
Negro  behavior  comes  from  the  Black  Mus- 
lims, who  are  as  racist  as  the  white  citizens 
councllltles.  but  are  In  favor  of  black 
supremacy. 

Better  opportunities  may  be  presented  to 
Negros  by  court  action,  but  they  can  be  re- 
tained and  expanded  only  by  demonstrating 
reliability.  A  court  has  ordered  Continental 
Airlines  to  hire  a  Negro  pUot.  Hooray! 
There  Isn't  any  reason  why  a  Negro  shouldn't 
fly  a  transport  plane.  But  If  he  shows  up 
at  operations  disheveled  and  hung  over  hell 
betray  his  people. 

Many  Americans  now  concede  that  it  Is  an 
outrage  to  keep  a  good  pilot  on  the  ground 
because  his  skin  Is  black.  But  no  one  will 
want  to  fiy  with  a  bad  pilot  who  Is  In  the 
cockpit  by  court  order  merely  because  his 
skin  U  black. 

It's  as  simple  as  that.  Second-class  citi- 
zens will  never  become  first-class  citizens  by 
behaving  like  third-class  citizens.  American 
Negroes  need  more  friends  who  are  honest 
with  them,  and  more  leaders  who  are  ready 
to  go  to  war  against  all  double  standards — 
even  those  that  have  been  comfortable. 


were  eqxially  available  to  Hitler.  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  as  they  were  to  Lenin,  Stalin 
and  Khruahciiev. 

'A  few  pracUoal  men,  and  a  few  students 
who  had  been   exposed  to  ooQunanUm  In 
practice,   limited   their   sCudy  to   historical 
cases  of  the  advance  of  an  Identifiable  move- 
ment— an   analysis  of  facts  rather  than  a 
study  of  theories.     A  Pole.  Baczkowskl.  did 
this,  exiled  in  the   Middle  East  during  the 
last  war.    He  arrived  at  his  "Toward  an  Un- 
derstanding of  Russia,"  which  correctly  an- 
ticipated  Russia's   postwar   policy.     Nobody 
knew  the  work  existed.    A  Congressman  from 
Indiana,  having  a  sniff  of  "agrarian  reform- 
ers" and  "Russian  compatriots"  for  4  years 
In  the  Asiatic  theater  of  war,  also  decided  to 
find  out  what  made  the  Russian  bear  tick. 
He  started  out  with  Genghis  Khan,  In  actual 
travel  as  well  as  literature.    After  10  years  he 
has  produced  "Russian  Frontiers:  from  Mus- 
covy to  Khrushchev."  You  visualize  a  pattern 
of  expansion  by  an  organization  that  knows 
no  frontiers — a  pattern  so  monotonotisly  re- 
peated that  Ignorance  Is  the  only  excuse  fc«- 
polltical  failure  of  the  losers.     To  the  bear, 
gorged  and  exhausted  with  undigested  lands 
from    Urals   to   Korea,   south   to  India,   and 
west  to  middle  Exirope.  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics of  Marx  and  Engels  was  a  happy  dish  In 
1917.    With  each  historical  act  of  expansion. 
Congressman  Wn.i.iAM  Brat  quotes  the  ac- 
companying propaganda  song  or  threat.    The 
Congressman's   colleagues  should  cooperate 
to  give  this  easy-reading  accoiint  better  at- 
tention   than    that   received   by   the   Polish 
diplomat's  prophetic  exposition  of  20  years 
ago. 


What  Mikes  the  Russian  Bear  Tick? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
previously  granted,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  20,  1963.  It  is  a 
very  able  review  of  a  book  which  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Congressman  Bray, 
of  Indiana,  authored.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  find  it  in- 
teresting and  full  of  vsUusJale  informa- 
tion in  light  of  the  serious  Communist 
menace  which  is  threatening  our  Nation 

today: 

Beax   Facts 

(By  John  W.  Brabner-Smlth) 
Intellectuals.  Including  public  school 
teachers  and  ministers,  continue  to  search 
for  the  philosophy,  dogma  and  doctrine  In 
Marxist  socialism.  It  took  some  of  us  10 
years,  via  Hegel,  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  et  al..  to 
realize  the  bUnd  alley  of  this  approach  to 
communism.  A  few  eventually  sought  the 
views  of  the  official  Interpreters,  Lenin  and 
Mao  Tse-tung:  "The  Marxist  revolutionary 
theory  is  not  a  dogma.  It  is  found  only  in 
close  contact  with  practice  in  a  movement 
that  is  truly  revolutionary."  Marxl&m  is 
social  revoluUon  through  "an  organization 
with  the  win  to  conquer  power  for  Itself, 
which  can  create  a  revolutionary  sltuaUon  in 
the  masses"  (a  manufactured  revolution). 
Others  Uke  the  late  Professors  Earle  of 
Princeton  and  Neumann  of  Leipzig,  analyz- 
ing obscure  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels, 
realized  sooner  that  the  prime  concern  was 
not  economics,  social  welfare,  or  philosophy; 
it  was  practical — the  development  of  the 
strategy  and  tactics  at  revolution,  and  o* 
political    conflict    In   generaL     These    ideas 


nedy's  1963-64  budget  contains  a  request  for 
$10  million  for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
to  set  up  a  pilot  plant  In  West  Virginia  to 
operate  with  processes  developed  by  Con- 
■oUdatloci  Coal  Go. 

Just  at  present,  nobody  sees  this  develop- 
ment as  putting  the  oil  industry  out  of  busi- 
ness. But  coal  people  belelve  that  the  syn- 
thetic processes  can,  in  the  future,  be  made 
svifflclently  competitive  to  sell  their  product 
In  the  populous  Northeastern  U.S.  market. 

They  point  out  that  the  Government  has 
put  some  $200  million  into  generation  of  pow- 
er by  atomic  energy,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  "antlcoel"  activity,  and  that 
further  development  of  the  synthetic  coal 
procesess  can  be  a  balancing  factor. 

There's  enough  coal  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  current  rates  of  consumption,  to 
last  another  2,000  years.  The  exact  life  of 
our  oil  and  gas  reserves  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture; certainty  If  declining  reserves  In- 
creased exploration  cost,  the  cost  ratio  be- 
tween oil  and  gas  and  B3mthetlc  fuels  would 
be  altered. 

If  the  cost  barrier  is  overcome,  either  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  synthetic  process 
or  by  a  changed  cost  ratio  with  natural  fuel, 
the  coal  Industry  coujd  open  a  vast  new 
market  which  would  not  only  aid  employ- 
ment In  the  coal  fields  but  also  in  the  proc- 
essslng  Industry. 

The  history  of  the  coal  Industry  shows  Its 
ups  and  downs.  The  Industry  which  oxir 
elders  knew  as  "King  Coal"  Is  sometimes 
prosperous,  sometimes  sick.  But  It  is  never  in 
order  to  count  the  Industry  out.  Just  now. 
It  has  a  stable  market  In  the  growing  power 
Industry,  and  the  future  may  hold  much 
bigger  things. 


The  Future  for  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  May  19,  1963: 

The  Futube  fob  Coal 

The  coal  Industry  has  an  assured  long- 
time position  as  the  chief  supplier  of  fuel 
for  electrical  power  generation.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Industry  authorities,  that  position 
Is  destined  to  grow  In  the  years  ahead,  even 
though  atomic  energy  Is  entering  the  field  as 
a  competitor. 

Even  more  exciting  to  those  who  look  to 
the  coal  Industry  tot  their  economic  well- 
being  Is  the  prospect  for  changing  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  coal  to  produce  synthetic 
natxiral  gas  and  synthetic  gasoline. 

This  Is  no  plpedream.  The  Germans  did 
it  long  ago  and  during  Wcwld  War  n  that 
oil-short  country  relied  on  this  source  for 
gasoline.  The  processes  have  been  proved; 
the  only  thing  that  holds  back  the  develop- 
ment of  this  field  for  coal  Is  cost. 

America's  wealth  of  oU  and  natural  gas 
reserves  have  given  the  Nation  these  fuels  In 
abundance  at  prices  that  could  not  be 
matched  by  the  synthetic  product.  But 
what  of  the  future? 

Experts  who  spoke  here  at  meetings  of 
the  American  Gas  Association  foresaw  that 
the  rising  demand  for  natural  gas  will  make 
It  necessary  for  sjmthetlc  gas-from-coal  to 
supplement  the  natural  product,  one  of 
them  predicting  that  60  percent  of  the  mar- 
ket will  be  supplied  from  coal  by  the  year 
3000. 

As  to  gasoline-from-coal.  President  Ken- 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provlced  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  therecf.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the* 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  tUls  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  &)  pages  (UB. 
Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  198ti) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  exti  a  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shill  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  Hovise  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Ruliss  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  iii  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  eiitlaaate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committeti  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Fiibllc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  amy 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concbessional  Recobd,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UB.  Code,  title  44,  sec  186,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DmECTCMlY 
The  Public  Printer,  \inder  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  svifflclent  to  rtjlmburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional IXrectoiy.  No  sale  sliall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  180,  p. 
1930). 


Hydroelectric  Power  ia  tbe  Nadear  Agt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MdNTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHnUt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
too  long  the  New  Elngland  States  have 
been  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  for 
want  of  a  modem  system  for  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  power. 
My  collea«:ue.  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Maine,  [EDircrND  S.  Muskik]  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  American  Public 
Power  Association,  has  pointed  to 
changes  in  technology  that  will  improve 
this  situation  In  the  near  future.  The 
u.se  of  more  eflflcient  high  voltage  trans- 
mission lines  will  enable  the  States  of 
northern  New  England  to  seek  low  cost 
power  sources  which  will  benefit  the  re- 
gion in  industrial  expansion  and  residen- 
tial consumption  of  power.  With  fore- 
sight and  imagination  Senator  Muskh 
has  pointed  the  way  for  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  the  development  of  this 
most  critical  resource.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  your  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the 
revolution  in  electrical  technology  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
MusKii's  speech  be  priyted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtDEOELECTRIC   POWOt   IN   THE  NUCLEAK  ACE 

No  (Uscuasion  of  our  energy  needs  is  mean- 
ingful, unless  It  Is  undertaken  In  the  context 
of  our  position  as  a  world  power.  The 
strength  of  nations,  today,  depends  on  their 
Industrial  capacity  and  resources.  Tbe  con- 
duct of  our  diplomacy  and  the  adequacy  of 
our  defense  structure  are  vital  to  our  futurt, 
but  each  depends,  for  Its  effectiveness,  on  the 
industrial  and  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation.  That  strength,  In  turn.  Is  rooted  In 
our  developed  energy  resources. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world;  If  we  are  to  make 
significant  advances  In  our  productive  capa- 
city and  In  the  employment  of  oiu  human 
Rnd  natural  resources:  we  must  make  bold 
strides  In  the  expansion  of  our  electrical 
energy  output  This  Is  a  matter  of  national 
Importance  and  concern. 

Two  facets  of  this  problem  Interests  me, 
today,  nuclear  power  and  hydroelectric 
power  Some  view  them  as  competitors;  I 
fee  them   as  complementary  systems. 

What  will  be  the  role  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  In  the  next  40  years? 

Recently,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
reported  to  President  Kennedy  Its  estimate 
that,  by  the  end  of  the  centiiry,  nuclear 
power  win  be  assuming  the  total  Increase 
In  national  electric  energy  requirements  and 
will  be  providing  half  the  electric  energy 
generated. 

Such  long-range  predictions  can  only  be 
tested    by    time.     Opinions    concerning    the 


Appendix 

advent  of  economic  atomic  power  have  run 
the  gambit  from  dazzling  predictions  to 
dark  p>essimism. 

Today,  there  are  no  nuclear  plants  on  the 
line  which  are  ccnnpetltlve  with  comparable 
conventional  generating  facilities.  We  are 
still  In  the  position  of  Judging  nuclear  power 
on  Its  promise  not  Its  performance.  But  the 
promise  U  very  great,  and  must  be  taken 
Into  account  In  power  planning. 

Nuclear  energy  Is  unique  In  Its  widespread 
availability,  and  radically  different  In  char- 
acter from  sources  of  energy  that  man  has 
used  In  the  past.  Usable  world  reserves  of 
nuclear  fuels  are  estimated  to  represent  an 
energy  potential  15  to  20  times  as  great  as 
deposits  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas;  with  con- 
trolled fusion  of  hydrogen,  the  earth  would 
have  at  hand  an  unlimited  supply  of  energy. 
Nuclear  fuels  are  highly  concentrated  forms 
of  energy,  capable  of  providing  enormous 
amounts  of  potential  power  from  relatively 
small  physical  quantities.  But  nuclear 
energy  presents  hazards  to  health  and  safety 
not  associated  with  conventional  fuels; 
radiation  released  with  power  reactors  Is  a 
far  more  serious  type  of  contamination  than 
the  usual  Industrial  pollution  because  It  can 
destroy  living  cells  and  mark  future  genera- 
tions  through   harmful   mutations. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  special  attri- 
butes. Including  its  role  In  wet^Kins  pro- 
duction, nuclear  energy  has  been  properly 
vested  with  a  public  Interest.  The  Federal 
Goverrunent  has  expended  approximately 
$25  billion  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  for  war  and  peace,  and  continues  to 
closely  supervise  its  application  for  both 
purposes. 

Even  If  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's 
predictions  for  the  turn  of  the  century  prove 
correct,  it  Is  likely  that,  for  at  least  several 
decades,  steam  power  plants  using  heat  from 
coal,  oil,  or  gas  will  remain  tbe  principal 
source  of  electricity  In  this  country.  Today 
such  steamplants  represent  about  80  per- 
cent of  our  power  supply:  this  percentage 
will  likely  Increase  as  feasible  hydro  sites 
diminish  and  demand  for  electricity  rises. 
Despite  these  qualifications,  the  potential 
of  nuclear  power  Is  of  particular  Interest  to 
those  of  us  who  live  In  New  England.  Elec- 
tric bills  In  our  part  of  the  Nation  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  country,  although  our  use 
of  electricity  has  not  kept  pace  with  other 
regions  In  1961 ,  the  average  residential  cus- 
tomer In  New  England  used  3,113  kilowatt 
hours — 23  percent  below  the  national  aver- 
age— and  paid  approximately  3.47  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour — which  Is  more  than  15  per- 
cent above  the  national  average. 

We  have  no  coal  mines,  oil  wells,  or  gas- 
fields  to  supply  a  source  of  low-cost  fuel. 
Average  fuel  cost  of  New  England  steam 
planU  In  1961  was  36.9  cenU  per  million 
Btu.  compared  with  a  national  average  of 
28.7  cents. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
Swldler  pinpointed  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  our  area's  poor  showing  electrically  when 
he  told  the  Electric  Council  of  New  England : 
•New  England  In  the  past  has  built  and  still 
relies  on  too  many  small  and  inefficient  gen- 
erating units  and  on  too  few  of  the  large, 
low-cost  units.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
New  England's  electrical  progress  Is  re- 
strained by  the  chain  of  high  costs,  which 
In  turn  leads  to  high  rates,  which  delays 
growth  of  energy  use  and  thus  tends  to  keep 
costs  high." 
Mr.  Swldler  advanced  several  suggestions 


for  solving  this  dilemma,  Including  increased 
Integration  of  facilities  and  operations,  more 
efficient  use  of  fuel,  and  greater  use  oi'  power 
through  power  use  promotion.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  a  fourth  proposal  he  made  for  a 
review  of  the  economic  feasibility  of  many 
of  the  area's  undeveloped  hydropower 
sources,  for  additional  blocks  of  capacity  on 
the  basis  of  power  pooling  for  the  region  as 
a  whole  and  In  cooperation  with  neighbor- 
ing regions. 

The  Northeast  has  millions  of  kilowatts 
of  undeveloped  hydroelectric  capacity.  In 
New  England  alone,  FPC  studies  show  a 
potential  of  2.8  million  kilowatts.  This  is 
an  extremely  conservative  figure.  It  does 
not  Include,  for  example,  the  potential  1  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  peaking  capacity  at  the 
Passamaquoddy  Tidal  project. 

Hydropower  can — and  should — be  devel- 
oped now.  Unlike  atomic  energy,  the  tech- 
nology Is  already  perfected  and  feasible  sites 
have  been  surveyed.  The  major  cost  of  a 
hydro  project  Is  In  building  the  dam  to  form 
the  reservoir.  This  expense  Is  subject  to 
escalation  as  price  levels  rise;  thus,  the 
sooner  these  projects  are  constructed,  the 
lower  the  anticipated  price  tag. 

Today,  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont  are  supplied  In  about 
equal  amounts  of  hydro  and  thermal  gen- 
eration. The  predicted  power  supply  pat- 
tern of  the  future  calls  for  large  generating 
stations  Integrated  through  extra  high  vol- 
tage transmission  grids. 

Some  say  that  giant,  low-cost  steam- 
power — especially  in  nuclear  energy  plants — 
has  doomed  the  future  of  hydroelectric  gen- 
eration. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  expanded  use  of  nuclear  energy  and 
modern  high  capacity  fossil  fuel  plants  ac- 
centuate the  opportunities  for  hydroelec- 
tric power.  It  Is  growing  more  and  nore 
Important  as  a  source  of  p>eaklng  power.  Tlte 
Inherent  characteristics  of  a  hydropowtT 
plant  permit  wide  variations  of  locul  In  ex- 
tremely short  Intervals  of  time.  This  Is 
ideal  for  peaking  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  high  capacity  thermal  powerplants 
using  energy  from  either  fossil  fuels  or  from 
nuclear  sources  do  not  possess  this  flexibil- 
ity. The  heat  balance  required  under  the 
high  pressures  and  high  temperatures  en- 
countered In  the  large  thermal  units  does  not 
permit  wide  variations  In  output  within 
short  intervals  of  time.  The  high  invest- 
ment and  operating  costs  of  these  units  re- 
quire practically  continuous  operations  at 
full-rated  output  with  only  minor  shut- 
downs for  maintenance  purposes  to  obtain 
economical    outputs. 

The  outlook  of  the  power  industry  is,  1 
think,  well  exemplified  In  the  present  plans 
by  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
This  system  has  In  the  active  planning  or 
early  construction  stages  three  generating 
plants  with  an  output  of  1  million  kilowatts 
each.  One  of  these  plants  will  be  hydro- 
electric, operated  on  a  pumped  storage  basis 
to  provide  peaking  requirements.  Of  the  re- 
maining two  plants,  one  will  utilize  con- 
ventional fosslle  fuels,  and  the  other  will 
l>e  supplied  by  nuclear  energy. 

Several  large  generating  units  are  under 
construction  for  c^>eration  in  the  utility  sys- 
tentis  of  southern  New  England.  The  largest 
plant  is  rated  at  340  megawatts  and  will  be 
Installed  at  the  L  Street  station  of  the  Bos- 
ton Edison  Co.  Unit  operation  is  scheduled 
for  July  1965. 
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Two  hundred  and  twent7-flvfl  megawatt 
power  planU  will  be  Inf  lto«1  at  the  Brayton 
Point  plant  of  the  Htm  iBgland  Power  Co. 
The  first  235  megawatt  power  unit  Is  acbad- 
uled  for  operation  in  Juljr  1963,  and  the 
second  U  ached  uled  for  operation  In  July 
19«4. 

The  Hartford  Bectrlc  Oo.  alao  haa  a  large 
unit  cchAduled  for  InltUl  operaUon  In  1064. 
Thl«  la  the  Ulddletown  Unit  No.  S  and  wUI 
hAve  a  capacity  of  330  megawatt*.  InltUl 
operation  la  scheduled  for  October  19«4. 

One  method  of  meeting  peeking  needs  for 
such  plants  Involves  pumped  storage.  In  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Electrical  World,  the  Cen- 
tral Hudson  Oas  it  Electric  Corp.  an- 
nounced plana  for  development  of  a  800.- 
000  kilowatt  pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
project.  The  site  U  at  Breakneck  Mountain 
orerlooklng  the  Hudson  River  south  of  Bea- 
con. NT.,  and  Is  directly  across  the  river  frooi 
the  1  mllUon  kilowatt  pumped  storage  proj- 
ect ot  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York. 

The  Taum  Sauk  project  by  the  Union 
EXectrle  Oo.,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Is  another 
prime  example  of  what  is  happening  In 
the  hydro  field.  In  this  project,  the  top 
of  a  mountain  was  literally  blown  off  to 
proTlde  a  manmade  reservoir  so  that  a 
pumped  storage  hydroelectric  power  project 
for  peaking  functions  could  be  constructed. 
In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  we  have  the 
potential  ot  a  unique  hydroelectric  power 
derelopment.  This  oould  benefit  Maine. 
New  England,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  fUnaria.  In  this  case,  the  waterfall 
or  head  is  not  provided  by  the  natural 
terrain  of  the  country  and  the  streamflow 
from  rainfall  but  by  the  lunar  forces  re- 
sponslbls  for  the  tides. 

This  unique  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment has  certain  problems,  to  be  sure,  but 
It  can  also  boast  of  features  that  are  not 
present  In  a  rlrerflow  hydroelectrlo  power 
development. 

The  tides  are  produced  by  gravitational 
forces  between  the  Earth  and  the  Moon 
and  the  configuration  of  the  land  area.  In 
Tlew  of  the  absolute  determlnablllty  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Earth,  the  Sun,  and 
the^ioon.  It  Is  possible  to  accurately  calcu- 
late and  to  predict  the  amplitude  of  a  tide 
at  any  time  In  the  future.  With  the  excep- 
tUn  of  a  few  tidal  storms,  there  are  no 
I>hyileal  factors  which  csui  destroy  these 
pr«Uctlons.  Thus,  instead  of  having  a 
source  of  hydroelectric  power  depending 
upon  the  vagaries  of  rainfall  and  terrain. 
we  have  a  source  of  power  which  can  be 
absolutely  predicted. 

In  many  ot  the  earliest  studies  of  Passama- 
quoddy.  attempts  were  made  to  match  the 
tidal  cycle  to  the  solar  day  with  relatively 
UtUe  sucoess.  In  the  most  recent  concept 
developed  In  the  UC  report,  Passamaquoddy 
was  proposed  as  a  source  of  dependable 
hydroelectric  energy. 

In  contrast,  the  studies  by  the  Department 
ct  the  Interior  Indicate  a  great  need  In  the 
futxire  for  peaking  capacity.  The  two-pool 
concept  developed  In  the  UC  report  proTldes 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  developing 
peaking  power  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  historically  experienced  In  the 
marketing  area  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  This  embraced  the 
New  England  States,  eastern  New  York,  and 
thf  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  particu- 
larly New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Computer  studies  are  being  made  as  part 
of  the  overall  Passamaquoddy  review  to  de- 
termine the  optimum  peaking  capacity  that 
could  be  developed  at  the  Passamaquoddy 
Tidal  Powerplant.  We  understand  these 
studies  are  progressing  satlafactortly  and 
they  will  show  the  niimber  of  hours'  peaking 
capacity  of  various  magnitudes  could  be  pro- 
Tlded  by  the  Passamaquoddy  development, 
both  on  the  basis  of  Isolated  operaUon  and 


on  the  basis  of  Interconnected  Integrated 
operation  with  power  generated  on  the  St. 
John  River.  We  understand  the  studies  are 
being  made  for  various  capacttls*  from  500 
megawatts  to  1  mlUlon  kilowatts. 

Studies  already  made  by  various  people  In- 
dicate that  the  development  of  the  Upper  St. 
John  River  Is  entirely  economical  and  makes 
good  financial  sense.  If  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  Passamaquoddy  can  stand  on  lu 
own  feet,  certainly  the  ooordlnaUon  of  power 
capacity  of  the  Passamaquoddy  with  the 
Upper  St.  John  River  will  be  an  even  better 
development.  On  this  basU,  the  dependabis 
capacity  of  Passamaquoddy  could  be  calcu- 
lated oa  the  basis  of  the  potential  output 
from  the  average  Ude  of  18  feet,  rather  *^r,n 
from  the  lowest  tide  of  about  13  feet. 

I.  and  I  am  sxire  many  of  you.  are  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  resulu  of  the  studies 
In  progress  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 
We  have  every  assuranoe  that  the  report  to 
the  President  wUl  be  completed  by  July  1, 
19«3.  Should  this  report  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  Passamaquoddy  operaUng  on 
Its  own,  I  will  recommend  that  serious  con- 
siders Uoo  be  given  to  this  potential  rwource. 

As  we  consider  these  and  other  potential 
sources  of  hydroelectric  energy,  we  must  not 
Jet  the  glamo\ir  of  the  nuclear  age  obecurs 
th*  new  look  in  hydroelectric  power  Hydro 
Is  the  partner  of  modern  steam  generaUon. 
not  tu  enemy.  By  applying  'maglnatloo. 
hard  work,  and  determination  to  the  poten- 
tial of  hydroelectric  peaking  plants,  larga- 
s«Je  steam  planu.  and  efBcient  hlgh-voltags 
syslsiiM,  we  can  open  a  new  day  in  the  sound 
devMopment  ot  our  economic,  natural,  and 
human  resources.  We  will  also  demonstraU 
to  the  world  ths  power  for  growth  in  a  free 
society. 
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conceded  that  President  Kennedy  will  not 
get  his  tax  cut  retroactive  to  January  i 
as  recommended.  He  would  perhaps  be 
fortimate  to  have  it  apply  to  income  earned 
after  July  I  or  even  October  1  this  year 
There  U  talk  In  Washington  of  not  making 
the  reduction  effective  until  January  1  next 
year. 

This  Is  all  right.  Fortunately  the  changes 
In  depreciation  allowances  last  year  plus 
the  investment  tax  credit  have  given  enough 
sumulus  to  plans  for  capital  Investment 
by  industry  to  support  the  present  economy 
rather  weU.  Possibly  the  effecUve  date  of 
a  tax  cut  can  be  postponed  to  the  end 
of   the   year    without   serious   damage. 

But  the  main  point  U  that,  to  keep  things 
moving,  there  should  be  Ux-cut  legislation 
thU  year.  A  bill  to  this  end  should  be 
enacted  by  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves 
and  the  Senate,  so  that  business.  Industry 
and  everyday  taxpayers  may  know  what 
to  expect.  Let  the  eflecUve  date  be  July 
1,  October  1,  or  January  l.  but  let  there 
be  a  Tax  Revision  Act  of  1M3  before  this 
session   of   Congress  adjourns. 


EXTEP^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaxooir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29.  1963 


Mr.  ULLMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Improving  trend  In  our  economy  la 
provoking    a    great    deal    of    dlsciisslon 
about  the  need,  and  potential  value  of 
a  tax  cut     Two  recent  editiona  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  carried  very 
thoughtful  comment  which  la  helpful  in 
giving  an  understanding  of  the  lasues 
Involved.     I  include  them,  under  con- 
sent, at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 
(Prom     the     ChrUtlan     Science     Monitor 
AprU  34.    IMS] 
Cut  Tkxwa,  Matbx  Latbi.  bttt  Cut 
Most  business  indicators  are  moving  up. 
The  poesiblllty  of  a  recession  this  year  seems 
almost    entirely    erased.      Even    unemploy- 
ment, while  bad.  U  not  quite  as  bad  as  It 
was.     These  facts  are  being  cited  by  soma 
as  reasons  for  postponing  the  effecUve  date 
of  a  Federal   tax  cut.  If  not  the  cut  Itself. 
But  Members  of  Congress  should  remem- 
ber  that   fighting  a  recession   was   only  an 
incidental  reason  for  the  legislation  now  In 
the    House    Ways    and    Means    Committee 
never    the   main   reason    for   it.     The   main 
reason    why   business    as   well    as    labor    In 
the    United    States    favors    a    reduction    In 
the    tax   take   by   the   Government   is   that 
that   take   has    been    too   large   to   favor   a 
necessary  rate  of  economic  growth  In   the 
country.    This  U  a  long-range,  not  a  short- 
range,  reason. 
Considering  the  circumstances.  It  may  be 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  S 

19«3] 

That   iNYnmcDrr   Cazorr 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Opponents  said  it  wouldn't  work.  Some 
called  it  a  tax  gimmick.  Now  after  an  ap- 
propriate interval  first  reports  are  coming  In 
of  the  results  of  the  tax  cut  given  to  bxislnees 
last  year  to  encourage  modemlzaUon  and 
expansion  of  plant  and  equipment.  This 
was  ths  so-called  7  percent  Investment  credit 
against  tax  liability  In  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1»«3.  It  was  a  tax  cut  which  the  reclpienU 
generally  pooh-poohed  or  opposed  altogether. 

Nations  of  western  Europe  have  been  giv- 
ing heavier  tax  benefiu  to  corporations  that 
modernize  their  plants  for  a  long  time.  A 
few  years  ago.  Americans  awoke  to  the  s\ir- 
prlslng  discovery  that  in  many  cases  their 
factories  wers  out  of  date  compared  to 
EuroiM's:  many  American  steel  mills,  for 
example,  can't  compete  successfully. 

Spurring  plant  expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion has  an  economic  advantage:  it  stimu- 
lates the  economy  by  expenditures  it  re- 
leases. Nearly  all  western  nations  press  this 
stimulant  to  a  degree  greater  than  the  United 
States. 

President  Kennedy  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon  proposed  such  a  stimulant  in 
1961  and  It  was  mulled  over  in  Congress 
for  months.  Simultaneously,  the  admlnls- 
traUon  liberalized  lu  treatment  of  deprecia- 
Uon,  which  Is  a  technical  way  for  saying 
that  the  Government  used  the  power  It  al- 
ready had  to  stimulate  private  Investment 
by  mpre  advantageotis  depreciation  allow- 
ances. This  second  step  was  achieved  by 
modernising  obsolescent  rules  In  so-called 
schedule  'T.- 

A  politically  strange  coallUon  fought  ths 
first  Kennedy  proposal,  the  investment  tax 
credit  Organised  labor  spoke  against  It.  In 
the  fear  that  more  modern  plants  would 
speed  up  automation  and  reduce  Jobs.  It 
asked  for  certain  safeguards  which  were  not 
forthcoming. 

Many  segments  of  business  attacked  the 
proposal  as  a  gimmick,  based  on  several  argu- 
menu.  It  was  charged  that  the  program 
was  cumbersome,  would  work  unevenly, 
might  not  work  at  all.  would  lose  Important 
revenue,  and  might  prevent  the  achievement 
of  faster  depreciation  schedules. 

In  Congress  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  passed 
the  House  March  29.  by  a  2 19- to- 196  roUcali. 
with  the  modified  Investment  tax  credit  the 
heart  of  the  measure.  Only  one  Republican 
supported  It  on  final  passage. 

In  the  Senate  an  effort  to  throw  out  the 
Investment    credit    provision    was    rejected 
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30  to  62     Republicans  voting  13  to  16  against 
dropping  It,  and  the  Democrats.  17  to  87. 

How  hSk  it  worked?  Most  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  the  combined  faster  depreciation 
writeoff  schedules  and  the  tax  credit  are 
already  playing  a  part  in  stimulating  plant 
expansion  and  modernization.  In  turn,  the 
plans  of  business  to  expand  are  one  of  the 
most  favorable  factors  in  the  current  eco- 
nomic front. 

The  McGraw-Hill  economics  department 
makes  periodic  nationwide  surveys  of  the 
amount  of  money  which  Industry  plans  to 
put  Into  new  plant  and  equipment.  These 
and  similar  surveys  carry  great  weight.  Its 
lateet  survey  shows  a  sharp  upturn  of  capital 
•pending  plans,  with  a  prospective  $40  bil- 
lion this  year.  setUng  an  alltlme  record. 
The  agency  took  a  similar  survey  last  No- 
vember, and  finds  a  3-percent  gain  since 
then. 

The  survey  (and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment-Securities Exchange  Commission  fore- 
cast last  month)  puu  a  smile  on  the  face 
of  most  businessmen. 

"How  much  of  your  1963  capital  spending 
Is  due  directly  to  the  new  faster  writeoffs 
and  tax  IncenUve  programs?"  the  corpora- 
tions were  asked  by  McGraw-Hill. 

According  to  survey,  the  corporations  re- 
sponded that  "despite  early  skepticism  they 
added  some  •1.2  billion  to  their  1963  spend- 
ing puns  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
grams." 

According  to  Business  Week,  the  liberalized 
depreciaUon  guidelines  added  $639  million 
in  extra  spending  to  their  plans,  and  »626 
million  is  due  to  the  investment  credit 
The  credit."  the  magazine  thinks  "may 
prove  to  have  a  bigger  effect  in  the  long 
ruir  This  Is  because  the  depreciation 
guidelines  had  their  major  Impact  last  year 
"T^ke  It  all  In  all.  the  gimmick  so  far  seems 
to  be  working  out. 
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Jattice  Honors  Leftist 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  south  cabouna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  a 
very  disturbing  article  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has 
come  to  my  attention,  it  is  entitled 
Justice  Honors  Leftist'  and  was  written 
by  Mr.  Jack  Lotto.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoud 
as  follows : 

Justice  Honors  LrrrrsT 
(NoTK.— To  help  its  readers  keep  on  guard 
against  propaganda,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
brings  you  this  authorlUtive  weekly  report.) 
(By  Jack  Lotto) 
A   U.S.   Supreme    Court   Justice    has    paid 
tribute  to  a  man  with  admitted  CommunUt- 
front  affiliations  who  is  leading  the  fight  to 
destroy  a  congressional  committee. 

The  Jurist  sending  the  accolade  was  Jus- 
tice Hugo  L.  Black.  The  recipient  was  Au- 
brey  W.  Williams,  of  Montgomery.  Ala  The 
scene  was  the  annual  meeting  In  Chicago  of 
the  National  CommUtee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
headed  by  Mr  Williams.  "nii-vee. 

The  congressional  subversive-probing  body 
o^,.?.""***  ■*''  ^P  officials  of  the  national 
aboliUon  group  as  identified  Communist 
Party  members.  PBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  described   as     under   control   of 


the  Communist  Party,"  the  organization  In 
Los  Angeles.  Citizens  Committee  to  Preserve 
American  Freedoms,  which  shared  Its  offices 
with  the  Williams  group. 

Mr.  Wllllama  is  also  president  of  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Pund, 
headquartered  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  ac- 
tive in  Southern  States. 

Both  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  described  the  Southern 
Conference  Educational  Fund  as  an  organi- 
zation set  up  to  promote  communism 
throughout  the  South. 

A  report  in  a  leftist  publication  on  the 
meeting  erf  the  national  committee  to  abol- 
ish the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  told  of  the  ceremony  honoring  Mr. 
Williams  It  said  he  was  presented  with  a 
recently  published  compilation  of  Justice 
Black's  Supreme  Court  opinions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Guardian  story,  inside 
was  the  inscription  "To  my  friend  Aubrey 
WUliams  with  admiration  and  great  respect 
for  the  courageous  life  which  he  has  given 
to  his  country."  It  was  signed  Hugo  L 
Black,  and  dated  April  24,  1963. 

A  Williams  citation  of  a  different  sort  was 
written  in  a  1954  formal  repwt  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  which 
disclosed  that  Mr.  Williams  was  Identified 
by  a  witness  as  one  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party.  He  was  also 
identified  by  another  witness  as  one  who  ac- 
cepted the  discipline  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

•Mr.  Williams  denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  or 
that  he  had  ever  accepted  Communist  Party 
discipline,  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  a  number  of  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

"He  admitted  also  that  on  September  II, 
1947.  he  made  the  following  remarks  In  an 
address  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  New 
York  City,  with  reference  to  the  Govem- 
menfs  loyalty  program— 'What  they  demand 
Is  that  any  man  who  admits  to  being  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party  be  fired 
Immediately  on  the  grounds  that  no  man 
can  be  loyal  to  the  United  States  and  be  a 
Communist.  It  is  my  belief  that  It  Is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  we  take  our  stand 
and  defend  the  right  of  any  Communist  to 
maintain  his  position  as  an  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  To  take 
any  itas  position  than  this  Is  to  throw  over- 
board such  primary  rights  as  the  freedom  to 
think  and  to  hold  whatever  beliefs  one 
chooses.'  " 

Working  as  field  secretary  of  Mr  Williams' 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  Is 
Carl  Braden.  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  an  Identified 
member  of  the  Communist  party,  who  served 
a  prison  term  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

Executive  director  of  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee To  Abolish  the  House  Un-Amerloan 
Activities  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Williams 
has  Just  become  honorary  chairman,  after 
2  years  as  chairman.  Is  another  Identified 
Communist.  He  Is  Frank  Wilkinson  of  Los 
Angeles.  Like  Mr  Braden.  he  also  served  a 
Jail  sentence  for  contempt  of  Congress. 

At  the  Chicago  conference,  the  national 
conmiittee  made  plans  to  build  "stronger 
snd  more  localized  organizations"  to  help 
wipe  out  the  Congress  body. 


Future  Homemakers  of  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker 
while  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  recently,  I  had  an 


opportunity  to  attend  the  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica. While  there.  I  listened  to  the  State 
president,  Miss  Ann  Lynch,  present  her 
message  to  the  group.  ^ 

Her    message,    entitled    "What    Does 
Your  Mirror  Reflect?"  was  a  roost  in- 
spiring and  enlightening  one  and  cer- 
tainly reflected  to  the  audience  the  type 
organization  this  is.     To  me  it  is  one 
that  does  more  to  promote  good  citizen- 
ship than  any  I  know. 
The  address  follows: 
What  Does  Tons   Mnaos   Reixect? 
(By  Ann  Ljmch) 
Ever  so  often  it  Is  well  that  an  organiza- 
tion   such    as    the   Future   Homemakers    of 
America    take    a    look    at    ourselves— past 
present,  and  future.    And  Just  as  Important 
18  the  Image  which  yoyr  mirror  reflects  as 
an  Individual  FHA  member. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  Into  our 
history.    It  was  in  March  of  1944  that  home 
economics   leaders   from   29    States   met    in 
Chicago   to  develop  plana  tor  our   national 
organization.      As   long   as   26    years   before 
there   had  existed    various  State  and   local 
clubs  of  high  school  homemaklng  students 
known  by  different  names  and  functioning 
under  various  plans,     in  June  of  1944    the 
American  Home  Economics  Association'  and 
the    Home    Economics    Branch    of    the    US 
Office    of    Education    became   coeponsors   of 
our  organlzaUon.     In  1945.  Texas  Joined  six 
other    States   to   become   a  charter   member 
of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America-  and 
m  July  of  194«,  a  Texas  delegation  attended 
our  first  national  convention,  held  In  Kansas 

By  that  time.  42  States  had  a  membership 
of  almost  100.000  homemaklng  students  As 
of    last    July.    60    States.    Puerto    Rico,    the 

Lf^  ^^.^o***'  ""**  ""*  District  of  Columbia, 
with    521.126    members    In    10.466   chapters 

r.^H  .  LT*f"  *°  *^*  ^*^  »'^»"al  meeting 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  this  same  pertod  of  17  years,  the  Future 

6O0O0  members  In  1,200  chapters.  So  never 
let  it  be  said  that  FHA  Is  not  living  up  to 
Texas  tradition  and  reputation 

Much  of  this  growth  has  been  due  to 
organization  and  purposeful  planning  Our 
four  national  objectives  for  the  next  3  years 

i*nrt^'"JI!*°'  ^  ^^'^  ""^^  °'  *«*«y-»  youth. 

S  i^a'  ^  ^^v^*^  ^^^  ^  "»«  o^«™»  goal 
oiFHA  members— helping  Individuals  to  Im- 
prove personal,  family,  and  community  liv- 
ing now  and  In  the  future.  Just  so,  these 
objectives  are  personalized:  that  is  they  are 
geared  to  fit  every  Individual  FHA  member 
-niey  are  a  guldepost  to  your  own  growth 
Into  maturity.  Herein.  I  believe,  lies  the 
greatest  value  of  FHA. 

Let  us  explore  "Discovering  Myself  and  Mv 
Worth   to  Others."     You  and  I  are   In   th.it 
period  of  our  lives  In  which  we  are  supposed 
to    grow    into    adults.     As    we    have    grown 
physically,  we  have  gradually  Increased  our 
mental     and     emotional     suture.     Because 
social  acceptance  Is  Important  to  both  teen- 
agers and  adults,  growing  up  socially  becomes 
Important:   and  we  must  learn  to  recoghlsje 
the  signs  by  which  social  maturity  la  Judged. 
What  I  want  to  say  to  you  now  is  keyed 
to  meeting  the  challenge  of  growing  up      We 
have   heard   much   discussion   on    the    value 
of   developing   our    Individual    personalities 
I  should  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  a 
personality;    we  are  a  personality.     Just  so 
a   philosophy  U  more   than   thinking  about 
life;  It  is  the  way  we  act  about  life.     People 
Judge   other   people   by   the   way   they  look 
by    the    way    they   talk,   and    the   way   they 
act.     I  do  not  believe   that  teen  years  are 
merely  a  waiting  period  for  the  time  when 
we    become   adults.     I  believe  that  It  takes 
lou    of    practice    and    purpose    to    achieve 
maturity.     By  this.  I  mean  ovu-  ability  to  get 
along  with  people,  to  work  with  others  demo- 
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CTAtleaUy.  to  accept  and  adjust  to  the  rules 
a2>d  lawa  of  tbe  froup  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
and  to  make  ooatrlbutlone  to  the  world 
about  ue.  I  think  It  ta  well  to  remember 
that  popularity  does  not  alwajs  go  hand  In 
bAnd  with  character.  I  beUeve  that  erery 
mature  person  owes  society  a  debt  oX  loyalty 
and  truth. 

The  ReTer*nd  Roy  Sherrod,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Chiirch  In  Waco,  told  a 
recent  group  meeting  of  the  PTA's  of  tb*t 
city  that  Insecurity  Is  a  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  today's  teenager.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  this  insecurity  manifests  itself 
either  In  hostility  or  frustration.  Not  being 
able  to  recognize  what  we  believe  In  pro- 
motes this   Insecurity. 

Our  members  bring  numerous  and  varied 
problems  to  our  organization — from  how  to 
maintain  Individuality  to  questions  on 
honesty  and  religion.  There  Is  no  one  an- 
swer for  any  of  these  problems.  Each  FHA 
member  must  determine  what  Is  right  for 
her,  but  we  all  are  encouraged  to  do  so 
throu^  discussion,  and  sharing.  Problems 
Identified  by  local  chapters  seem  to  Indicate 
that  Texas  niAers  basically  value  self- 
dlsdpUne.  responsibility,  honesty,  respect  for 
the  Individual,  Independence,  belonging  to 
the  group,  and  religion.  We  are  learning 
to  realize  the  Importance  of  values  In  making 
decisions — and  we  are  learning  to  recognize 
what  we  believe  in. 

Out  second  objective  Is  "Contributing  to 
the  Joys  and  Satisfactions  of  Family  Living." 
Here,  we  are  exploring  how  relationships 
among  family  members  affect  the  stability 
of  the  family  We  are  developing  ways  to 
show  appreciation  to  family  members.  We 
are  aaiuyzlng  ourselves  when  we  fall  to 
conunuillcate  with  our  parents.  May  I  quote 
the  following  itatlstlcs:  There  are  today 
ai  million  teenagers  In  the  United  States. 
Thirty- five  percent  of  the  boys  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  girls  work  part  time.  Teenagers 
spend  914  million  per  year.  Six  million 
under  19  have  drivers'  licenses.  Sixty- nine 
percent  have  no  Idea  what  preparation  they 
should  be  making  for  college  entrance  or 
what  vocation  they  plan  to  follow.  Forty- 
nine  percent  of  last  year^  brides  were  teen- 
agers. 

The  80.000  FHA  members  in  Texas  are 
faced  with  a  dual  responsibility  as  we  work 
toward  achieving  this  second  objective.  We 
need  to  find  ways  of  contributing  to  the 
Joys  and  satlsfstctlons  of  our  families  today, 
and  we  need  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  skills  and  attitudes  that  will  help  us  as 
homemakers  In  the  future.  This  objective 
seems  highly  appropriate  for  a  group  whose 
overall  goal  Is  to  help  Individuals  improve 
personal,  family,  and  community  living. 

The  word  "hame"  Is  bigger  than  the  duties 
of  a  homonaker.  Home  is  the  people  who 
live  In  It.  It  Is  Important  for  you  and  me 
to  look  at  ourselves  as  family  members  today 
and  as  members  of  homes  of  our  own  making 
In   the   not-too-distant   future. 

Let  us  look  at  our  third  objective. 
"Strengthening  My  Education  for  Future 
Roles."  It  has  been  said  that  man's  mind 
Is  his  richest  resource.  It  Is  estimated  that 
knowledge  doubles  every  15  years.  At  this 
speed.  It  is  essential  that  we  gain  an  educa- 
tion to  become  useful  members  of  society,  for 
each  of  us  has  something  to  give  Modem 
women  actually  lead  three  Uves:  homemaker. 
wage  earner,  and  conununlty  servant.  Did 
you  know  that  today  one- third  of  all  women 
In  America  are  wage  earners?  And  that  56 
percent  of  these  wage  earners  are  married? 
Ninety  percent  of  today's  FHA  members  wlU 
use  homemaklng  In  their  own  homes. 

What  Is  the  role  played  by  today's  homs- 
m&ker?  In  a  changing  America,  whose  very 
roots  will  always  be  In  the  home,  this  role 
has  taken  on  Increased  magnitude.  If  our 
homes  are  to  remain  strong  and  fulfill  their 
growing  obligation,  today's  homemaker  must 


be  a  mathematician  and  budget  maker,  per- 
sonnel manager,  b&nker,  politician,  dietitian, 
fashion  designer,  interior  decorator,  nurse. 
landscape  artist,  engineer,  teacher,  and 
spiritual   leader. 

Is  there  a  more  Important,  more  demand- 
ing career  or  combination  of  .careers  for 
today's  American  woman? 

Whether  you  become  a  homemaker, 
whether  you  chooee  a  professlon&l  career 
without  marriage,  or  whether  you  combine 
the  two,  living  to  the  fullest  today  requires 
education  and  Intellectual  curiosity.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  achieve  mental,  emotlon&l,  and 
social  maturity  without  knowledge  and  the 
ability  to  excel  In  at  least  one  line  ot 
endeavor.  Does  your  mirror  reflect  a  grow- 
ing resource  here? 

One  writer  has  said  that  teenagers  face 
three  challenges  in  growing  up.  The  first  is 
attaining  a  mature  relationship  with  the 
opposite  sex.  Second,  we  must  become 
Independent  from  our  parents  and  family. 
Third,  we  miist  choose  and  prepare  for  a 
vocation  and  assume  our  responsibilities  as 
citizens.  • 

So  we  approach  our  fourth  objective. 
"Launching  Good  Citizenship."  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  words  of  Dr.  Walter  Kerr  at 
his  giant  youth  rally  In  Dallas  last  October. 
Dr  Kerr  spent  several  months  last  year  In 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  speaking  to  youth 
groups.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
asked  many  things  about  today's  American 
teenagers.  Dr.  Kerr  said  that  the  youth  of 
these  countries  think  of  us  as  selfish.  spoUed. 
and  lazy,  with  an  abundance  of  material  pos- 
seeslon — and  the  gift  of  having  been  bom  In 
America,  a  magic  word.  Tou  and  I  are  some- 
times branded  by  our  own  adults  as  cynical. 
selfish,  and  lacking  In  patriotism  and  respon- 
sibility. They  say  that  we  are  rushing  Into 
teenager  marriages  because  we  are  Insecure. 
That  we  have  lowered  our  moral  standards. 
That  we  are  replacing  honesty  and  Integ- 
rity with  cheating.  In  school  and  out.  That 
we  have  no  Interest  In  God. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  these  things 
are  true.  But  why  should  you  and  I  fall 
to  train  our  minds  and  our  bodies?  Why 
can  we  not  accept  material  possessions  and 
use  them  to  advantage?  Why  do  we  cheat 
ourselves  by  lowering  our  morals?  Why  are 
we  ashamed  of  patriotism?  And  why  do  we 
hide  our  faith  In  God?  We  are  of  God.  His 
own  creation. 

You  and  I  hAve  been  given  the  heritage  of 
America's  past;  and  whether  we  are  ready  or 
not,  our  country's  future  has  been  given  to 
us  as  our  obligation.     This  I  know. 

And  this  I  also  know.  Perhaps  today  la 
the  time  when  you  and  I  need  to  look  Into 
our  own  personal  mirrors.  I  think  each  ot 
us  will  find  one  thing  there— a  sense  of 
direction  which  has  become  our  gift  through 
membership  In  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America. 


Employ  the  Handkkpped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF     *TA«A1>A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HTTJi,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcx>RD  an  address  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Whltten.  formerly  the  State  di- 
rector of  vocational  rehabilitation  In  Mis- 
sissippi and  now  the  very  able  and  de- 
voted executive  director  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 


This  address  by  Mr.  Whltten  was  de- 
livered on  May  10.  1963  at  tha  annual 
meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  The 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Melvln  J.  Maas.  UjB.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  provides  a  year-round  na- 
tional public  Information  and  education 
program,  in  cooperation  with  public  and 
private  groups  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  hiring  of  properly  qualified 
handicapped  persons. 

Approximately  3.000  community  lead- 
ers, professionals,  employers,  members  of 
Governors'  and  community  committees, 
ofBclals  of  State  employment  services, 
and  Federal  and  State  rehabilitation 
agencies,  and  others  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  were  In  attendance  at  the  May 
9-10  meeting.  The  effect  of  automation 
on  employment  of  the  handicapped,  the 
problems  of  workmen's  comE>ensatlon  as 
they  relate  to  the  handicapped,  progress 
made  by  government  and  private  Indus- 
try In  employing  persons  with  severe  dis- 
abilities, and  the  outlook  for  the  mentally 
handicapped  were  among  the  subjects 
discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RZHABIUTATIOir    AND   WOKKMXN'S 
COMPKNSA-nON 

(Address  by  K.  B.  Whltten) 
Mississippi  was  the  last  State  In  the  Union 
to  have  a  workmen's  compensation  aoC  R 
vras  passed  In  IMS  while  I  was  serving  as 
State  director  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Many  people  wondered  how  the  bitterness 
and  recriminations  of  long  years  were  so  sud- 
denly resolved.  I  believe  It  was  because  for 
the  first  time  all  of  the  groups  concerned 
with  workmen's  ootnpensatlon  legislation  be- 
gan thinking  at  least  In  part  about  rehabili- 
tation. The  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  in- 
jured workers  to  be  rehabilitated  served  as  a 
catalyst  aroxind  which  previously  oontestlng 
groups  could  resolve  thetr  dlfferenoes  and 
agree  upon  what  is  considered,  I  think,  one 
of  the  beet  workmen's  compensation  laws  in 
the  Nation. 

All  too  frequently,  even  In  1S)63,  dlscxisslons 
of  workmen's  compensation  break  up  In  argu- 
ments In  which  suspicion  and  vested  Interest 
play  a  major  pcu^.  We  believe  that  this  Is 
usually  because  discussants  start  out  on  em- 
phasizing their  differences  rather  than  their 
agreements.  This  conclusion  was  jxistlfied  by 
experience  In  the  National  Institute  on  Re- 
habilitation and  Workmen's  Compensation 
conducted  In  the  summer  of  1963  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  National  Rehabilitation 
Association.  International  Assocl&tlon  ot  In- 
dustrial Aoddent  Boards  and  Obcnmlsslons, 
and  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
through  the  National  Institute  on  Re- 
habilitation and  Health  Services.  I^ls  in- 
stitute brought  together  over  100  individuals 
from  the  fields  of  workmen's  compensation 
administration,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
business,  labor,  medicine,  and  Insurance.  A 
more  distinguished  group  of  experts  on  work- 
men's compensation  has  probably  never  as- 
sembled In  this  country.  Those  were  strong 
minded  men  and  women,  approaching  the 
problems  of  workmen's  compeiisatlcHi  and  re- 
habilitation from  different  viewpoints,  but 
all  of  them  believed  In  the  rehablUUUon 
principle  and  all  of  them  wanted  to  see  the 
Injured  worker  get  a  fair  break,  a  real  op- 
portunity to  make  a  comeback. 

This  Institute  was  a  most  enlightening  ex- 
perience. Instead  of  breaking  down  on  the 
differences  In  viewpoint,  the  Institute  found 
that  representatives  of  all  the  varying  group* 
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shared  many  common  viewpoints  with  re- 
spect to  the  direction  which  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  rehabilitation  must  take  In 
tbe  years  ahead.  In  fact,  there  were  no 
major  areas  of  difference  found  with  req>ect 
to  many  important  approaches  that  can  be 
made  to  assure  much  greater  emphasis  upon 
rehabilitation  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
Uon  process.  By  emphasizing  major  areas  of 
agreement,  rather  than  disagreement,  a 
strong  and  invigorating  report  was  prepared. 
It  Is  about  ready  for  release,  being  edited  by 
Dr.  Monroe  Berkowltz  of  Rutgers  University. 
This  report  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  much 
I  have  to  say.  I  ahall  not  often  quote  It  di- 
rectly, but  I  urge  all  who  hear  this  talk  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  report  as  soon  as  It  Is  avail- 
able. It  will  no  doubt  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  authoritative  pieces  of  literature  In 
tbe  workmen's  oompensatlon-rehabUltatlon 
field. 

KXHABnJTATION 

In  the  past,  when  we  have  considered 
workmen's  compensation  and  rehabilitation, 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  we  have  put 
all  of  oiu  emphasis  upon  workmen's  com- 
pensation, umally  upon  its  deficiencies,  and 
not  enough  upon  rehabilitation.  It  should 
be  axiomatic  that  If  Injured  workers  are  to 
receive  maximum  rehabilitation  benefits,  re- 
gardless of  the  adequacies  or  Inadequacies  ot 
workmen's  compensation,  rehabilitation  op- 
portunities must  be  available  In  the  commu- 
nities where  the  Injured  workers  live.  Ilils 
means  there  must  be  a  well -administered, 
well-staffed,  and  well-financed  division  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  capable  of  providing 
rehabilitation  services  to  Injured  workers 
when  the  need  for  such  services  first  appear. 
It  means  that  these  agencies  must  be  Uberal 
In  their  philosophy  of  service,  fiexlble  In  their 
approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped Individuals,  and  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate with  workmen's  compensation  agencies 
in  working  out  the  multlt\ide  of  problems 
that  may  serve  as  a  barrier  to  cooperative 
effort. 

In  addition,  the  community  must  have  the 
facilities  in  which  vocational  rehablUtatlon 
services  can  be  provided.  This  means  com- 
prehensive rehabilitation  centers  providing 
a  coordinated  professional  approach  to  the 
solution  of  problems  brought  about  by  dis- 
ability. It  means  specialized  rehabilitation 
facilities  capable  of  meeting  the  specific 
needs  of  certain  categories  of  the  disabled. 
Among  these  are  amputee  clinics,  speech  and 
hearing  centers,  visual  aid  cUnlcs.  and  so 
forth.  For  many  Injured  workers  there  must 
be  workshops  in  which  they  can  be  trained 
or  retrained  to  perform  the  functions  re- 
quired in  emplojrment.  In  some  Instances, 
these  workshops  will  have  to  provide  ex- 
tended employment  for  those  who  shall  not 
be  quickly  able  to  return  to  open  employ- 
ment. These  specified  rehabilitation  services 
and  facilities  will,  of  course,  supplement  a 
broad  spectrum  of  hep.lth,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cational services  which  are  required  In  every 
community.  There  remains  much  to  be  done 
by  rehablUtatlon  agencies,  public  and  volun- 
tary, to  prepare  themselves  for  doing  the 
complete  job  that  they  will  be  required  to  do. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  consideration  of  work- 
men's compensation.  It  shall  not  be  possible 
In  the  brief  time  alloted  to  me.  to  make  any 
detailed  analysis  of  problems  confronted  by 
workmen's  compensation  agencies  in  pro- 
viding services  to  Injured  workers.  Neither 
will  It  be  posfilble  for  me  to  enumerate  In 
great  detail  all  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Institute  on  Rehabilitation  and  Work- 
men's Compensation  for  the  solution  or  par- 
tial solution  of  these  problems.  I  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
elements  which  practically  all  appear  to  agree 
are  essential  reforms  that  must  be  under- 
taken by  workmen's  compensation  agencies. 
If  they  are  to  properly  serve  injured  workers 
for  whom  they  have  responslblUty. 


BROAD  USPONSIBIUTT 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  discuss  some 
general  considerations.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  say  It,  but  I  believe  it  Is.  that 
workmen's  compensation  agencies  must  ac- 
cept to  a  greater  degree  the  total  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  the  Injured  worker. 
Workmen's  compensation  agencies  have  re- 
sponsibility for  disseminating  Information 
about  workmen's  compensation  programs, 
for  enforcing  coverage  In  Insurance  require- 
ments, for  supervising  claim  settlements,  for 
supervising  medical  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
visions, for  promoting  safety,  and  for  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  data  relative  to  Injur- 
ies. It  Is  a  ca\jse  for  concern  that  many 
workmen's  compensation  agencies  fall  far 
abort  of  accepting  these  broad  responslblll- 
Ues. 

In  the  realm  of  uncontested  cases,  work- 
men's compensation  administrators  app>ear 
to  have  abandoned  administrative  responsi- 
bility. In  tbe  realm  of  contested  claims, 
they  are  cast  in  the  role  of  adjudicators. 
Neither  role  appears  to  allow  much  leeway 
for  seeing  that  workers  receive  prompt  and 
adequate  medical  care  and  effective  rehabili- 
tation services.  UntU  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agencies  have  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  broad  program  envisioned  in  this  para- 
gn^h.  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make 
much  contribution  toward  assuring  the  re- 
habUitation  of  the  injured  workers. 

PERSON  IfXI. 

In  the  next  place,  much  needs  to  be 
done  to  assure  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agencies  will  have  the  type  of  person- 
nel that  is  needed  to  do  the  kind  of  job 
we  are  trying  to  describe.  Personnel  must 
be  adequate  and  must  be  adeqviately  com- 
pensated. There  must  be  reasonable  tenure 
for  employees.  In  connection  with  rehabUl- 
tatlon,  well  trained  employees  must  be  given 
specific  responsibilities  in  the  rehabilitation 
field.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  rapid 
turnover  of  personnel  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation agencies.  Many  people  seem  to  take 
for  granted  that  workmens  oomjjensatlon 
commissioners  and  administrators  must  be 
political  apf>olntees,  serving  at  the  whim  of 
State  Governors,  and  moving  on  when  Gov- 
ernors change  or  at  least  when  party  con- 
trol changes.  I  refuse  to  accept  the  view- 
point that  this  must  always  be  ao.  This 
situation  does  not  exist  for  many  State  of- 
ficials whose  responsibilities  are  no  more 
professional  In  nature  than  those  of  admin- 
istering workmen's  compensation.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  determined  effort  oould  result  in 
reforms  in  many  of  our  States.  There  Is 
much  that  can  be  done,  however,  even  If  the 
top  administration  countlnues  to  be  po- 
Utlcal.  In  fact,  It  Is  more  Important  than 
ever  that  something  else  be  done.  There 
niust  be  a  hard  core  of  professional  employ- 
ees in  medical  and  related  fields,  with  high 
qualifications  for  employment  and  with  ade- 
quate compensation  and  reasonable  tenure 
in  office.  If  such  a  corps  of  professional 
workers  Is  developed.  It  can  do  much  to  over- 
come the  weaknesses  imposed  by  poUtlcal  top 
administration. 

STATUTORT  LimTATIONS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  in  many  States 
statutory  limitations  constitute  a  recogniz- 
able barrier  to  the  provision  of  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Most  Important  are  statutory 
limitations  which  flow  from  medical  care 
provisions,  the  time  limitations  on  tbe  filing 
of  claims,  and  the  problems  arising  from  the 
operation  of  subsequent  Injury  funds. 

Many  JurlsdlcUons  do  not  yet  provide  tor 
imllmlted  medical  benefits.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  adequate  medical  services, 
most  people  can  agree  that  full  and  adeqxiate 
medl<^  services  should  be  provided  under 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  There  may  be 
many  reasons  toi  this;  certainly,  effective  re- 
habilitation services  depend  to  a  large  extent 


upon  the  adequacy  of  this  int)vliion.  It  Is 
also  felt  that  rehabilitation  of  the  Injured 
worker  wlU  be  enhanced  If  tl.'ne  limitations 
In  the  fiUng  of  claims  does  rujt  begin  to 
run  luitU  the  employee  has  knowledge  of 
the  disability  and  its  relation  tv>  his  job. 
There  is  no  question  that  a  good  subsequent 
injury  fund  law  encourages  the  employment 
of  handicapped  workers,  or  at  least  rtmoves 
the  obstacles  which  workmen's  ccHnp°nsa- 
tion  laws  themselves  have  posed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped.  Present  sub- 
sequent Injury  fund  laws  vary  greatly  from 
State  to  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  "hand, 
foot,  eye"  type  of  subsequent  Injury  fund  is 
not  sufficient.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that 
subsequent  Injury  provisions  should  assure 
broad  coverage,  and  adequate  financing.  It 
is  also  generally  agreed  that  there  must  be 
much  better  understanding  on  the  pcut  of 
the  employers  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
second  Injury  laws.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion commissions  share  with  other  organiza- 
tions In  the  community  the  responsibility  for 
the  dissemination  of  such  Information. 

UnOATION 

Experts  In  the  workmens  compensatioci 
field  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  agree  that 
Utlgatlon  can  be  a  serious  barrier  to  the 
rehablUtatlon  ot  the  Injured  worker.  De- 
signed to  avoid  the  Inequities  and  lltlglous- 
ness  under  the  system  of  oonunon  law  and 
employer  liability,  these  programs  lack  much 
In  achieving  this  end.  The  largest  number 
of  controversial  Issues  relate  to  whether  or 
not  the  accident  arose  in  the  coxirse  of  em- 
ployment and  the  cause  and  relationship 
between  the  alleged  accident  and  existing 
dlsabUlty.  The  second  broad  category  re- 
lates to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
ability, ranging  from  such  questions  as  to 
whetfier  any  disability  exists  at  all,  to  rather 
fine  distinctions  between  total  and  partial 
disability. 

There  Is  a  general  feeling  among  .students 
in  workmens  compensation  fields  that  la^ 
of  supervision  and  protection  offered  by  the 
administrative  agencies  Is  an  important 
reason  for  excessive  litigation.  When  a^n- 
cles  themselves  do  not  asstime  the  super- 
visory role,  workers  turn  to  lawyers  and 
legal  contests  to  Insure  that  they  recel\'e 
what  is  due  them  under  the  statute,  n 
pa3nnent  tar  services  Is  uncertain  aiKl 
liability  has  been  contested,  then  servicer. 
of  a  nonemergency  nattire  will  be  delayed 
until  the  question  of  liability  has  been  re- 
solved. Rehabilitation  experts  have  alwrtys 
recognized  that  the  process  of  rehablllt«fion 
Is  most  successful  when  it  starts  early  In 
the  ootirse  of  disability.  The  second  deter- 
rent which  liUgaUon  poses  for  rehablll  cation 
is  that  the  context  'Jt  medical  care  becomes 
forensic  rather  than  clinical.  Thrre  Is  a 
tendency  for  diagnosis,  therapy,  end  prog- 
nosis to  be  fonrulated  with  the  fucure  hear- 
ing In  mind  rather  than  the  return  of  the 
claimant  to  productive  employment.  A  third 
deterrent  Va  the  litigation  muj  encourage 
the  claimant  to  demonso-ate  the  maximum 
amount  ot  dependency  If  the  claim  Is  adjudi- 
cated, Uius  creating  attitudt.>s  on  the  part  of 
both  claimant  and  employer  which  mlUtate 
against  reemployment. 

Several  recommendations  are  being  made 
in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  dv*energlzlng 
effect  of  litigation  on  the  reha.bllltatlon 
process.  It  is  reconunended,  for  instance, 
that  rehabilitation  should  commence  Im- 
mediately without  reference  to  the  eventual 
fixing  of  llahUJty.  If  a  "color  of  right"  ap- 
pears. To  m<»JKe  this  practical.  It  Is  thought 
necessary  that  a  fimd  be  established,  -ivrp- 
ported  by  Government  approprlatlcms,  which 
will  provide  for  initial  payment  for  medical 
and  rehabUltatlon  services  In  cases  where 
there  Is  controversy.  The  employer,  or  car- 
rier. If  eventually  held  liable,  should  reim- 
burse the  fund  for  expenditures  made  on 
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behAlf  of  the  worker.  There  U  itlao  generaJ 
agreement  that  no  disability  should  be  ftnaJly 
rated  until  after  workmena  compenaatlon 
■gvnclea  find  that  the  worker  hae  achieved 
nuudmum  reh&hUltatlon.  It  U  aieo  felt  Im- 
portant that  XM}  lump  nun  settlemente 
ahould  be  allowed,  and  no  Individual  ahall 
be  allowed  to  compromlae  his  rights  to  full 
mMUcal  care  under  a  compromise  and  re- 
lease settlement,  unless  the  workmens  com- 
pensation agency  approres  such  a  settlement 
on  the  adTlce  of  the  State  Tocatlonal  re- 
habilitation a^ncy  or  the  rehabilitation  unit 
within  the  compensation  agency. 
amtrcTUSAi.  bsmbtii's 

It  Is  also  possible  that  cash  beneflts  can 
be  so  structured  as  to  i^ovlde  additional  In- 
centives for  rehabilitation.  As  this  audience 
knows,  three  scboola  of  thought  have  emerged 
In  regard  to  the  criteria  of  the  workers  loss, 
the  maasxirement  of  the  loss  and  the  com- 
pensation for  It.  These  are  known  respec- 
tively as  the  whole  man  theory,  the  loss  of 
earning  capacity  theory  and  actual  wage  loss 
theory.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  whatever 
criteria  Is  used  In  a  jurisdiction,  the  real 
problems  In  structuring  cash  benefits  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  rehabilitation  He  in  the 
area  at  permanent  partial  disability  awards. 
It  Is  not  felt  that  these  should  be  eliminated 
but  rather  that  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to  minimize  whatever  obstacles  to  rehabilita- 
tion are  Inherent  In  the  practice  of  making 
these  awards.  Barl  Chelt.  in  a  paper  entitled 
"Compensation  Permanent  Disability"  which 
was  baaed  on  excerpts  from  his  volume,  "In- 
Jury  and  Recovery  In  the  Course  of  Employ- 
ment," suggests  that  a  disabled  worker  be 
rated  In  1  of  8  or  10  groups,  each  span- 
ning approximately  10  percent  rated  capacity. 
Once  the  worker  Is  rated  within  one  of  these 
groups  he  becomes  entitled  to  two  types  of 
beneflts:  one.  an  Indemnity  benefit  the  slse 
of  which  would  Increase  with  each  disability 
category  to  be  paid  In  the  conventional  man- 
ner; and,  second,  an  Incentive  Insvirance  to 
help  guarantee  his  reemployment,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  would  Increase  with  the  se- 
riousness of  the  Injiiry.  In  this  connection, 
the  reemployment  Insurance  would  simply 
provide  that  any  employer  who  does  not  re- 
hire a  permanently  disabled  worker  after  his 
ecmdltlon  Is  rated  stationary,  becomes  liable 
for  a  sum  eqxial  to  the  employees  cash  bene- 
fit, and  this  liability  cannot  be  passed  on  to 
the  carrier.  The  employers  would  be  given  an 
opportiinlty  to  show  cause  why  they  cannot 
discharge  this  responsibility. 

James  J.  Reed,  a  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Industrial  Commission,  proposes  an 
adequate  system  of  temporary  beneflts  to 
sustain  the  employee  during  the  period  ot 
healing  and  until  maximum  medical  re- 
habilitation can  be  achieved.  He  advocates 
•  delay  In  the  rating  of  a  permanent  physi- 
cal Impairment  with  safeguards  for  the  em- 
ployee who  has  not  returned  to  work  In  the 
Interim.    Other  suggestions  have  been  made. 

In  summary,  it  becomes  clear  that  re- 
habilitation of  Injured  workers  wUl  be  en- 
hanced if  temporary  total  Income  benefits 
can  be  provided  under  statute  dxirlng  the 
entire  period  of  rehabUltatlon.  In  addition, 
special  living  expenses  and  all  other  costs  In- 
cident to  the  disabled  workers  rehablliutlon 
should  be  provided.  Permanent  disability 
benefits  win  then  be  f>rovlded  for  anatomical 
loss  or  loss  of  the  use  of  time  when  optimum 
recovery  has  been  achieved.  If  there  Is  con- 
tinuing wage  loss.  Income  beneflts  should  be 
provided  In  seriously  disabled  cases  for  the 
total  period  of  disability.  ConslderaUon 
should  also  be  given  to  incentives  to  the  em- 
ployer to  encourage  the  rehabilitation  and 
employment  of  lnj\ired  wr^-kers. 

sxTF^visioir  or  mzdicai.  caxx 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  without  limitation  ts 
an  obvious  first  step  in  the  universal  provi- 


sion of  high  quality  medical  services.  It  is 
nsosseary  to  go  further  and  to  say  that  med- 
ical sarv4ces  which  may  be  authorized  by 
law  must  actually  be  provided  at  the  time 
and  In  the  manner  which  best  promotes  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Injured  worker.  This 
requires  the  assumption  of  the  responsibility 
of  supervision  of  medical  services  by  work- 
men's compensation  agencies.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  repreeentatives  of  all  professional 
and  economic  groupe  can  agree  that  this  Is 
essential.  The  supervision  of  medical  serv- 
ices Is  not  thought  of  p>rtmaniy  as  a  police 
function,  with  punitive  Implications  directed 
at  the  small  proportion  of  professional  and 
other  persons  who  may  attempt  to  abuse 
the  program.  The  major  objective  of  super- 
vision is  the  Improvement  of  care,  not  the 
detection  of  offenders.  The  workmen's  com- 
pensation agency,  which  has  been  delegated 
the  operation  of  workmen's  compensation 
under  the  law.  must  accept  the  responsibility 
of  supervising  the  adequacy  and  quality  of 
services  furnished  In  pursuit  ot  Itk  legal 
obligations.  This  requires  the  agency  to  be 
concerned  with  the  Injvired  Worker  from  the 
moment  of  accident  or  the  onset  of  disease 
until  it  has  satisfied  Itself  that  all  possible 
efforts  have  been  made  to  return  him  to  gain- 
ful employment.  It  is  recognized  that  there 
is  much  additional  that  needs  to  be  known 
with  respect  to  just  how  this  objective  can 
best  be  accomplished.  Certain  essential 
principles,  however,  stand  out  clearly. 
Workmen's  compensation  agencies  must  have 
an  administrative  structure  that  provides 
for  adequate  supervision  of  medical  care  and 
related  services.  To  supervise  and  evaluate 
effectively  the  service^  provided,  written 
standards  must  be  developed,  ^lacbinery 
must  be  developed  to  enable  the  workmen's 
compensation  agency  to  Identify  those  casM 
which  require  special  handling  In  order  to 
Insure  complete  restoration  ot  function.  The 
agencies  must  also  conduct  periodic  medical 
audits  In  selected  cases  In  order  to  obtain 
Information  on  the  adequacy  of  the  care 
provided  by  the  program.  Supervisory  re- 
sponsibility of  the  workmen's  compensation 
agency  for  an  Individual  case  must  not  cease 
with  the  referral  of  the  case  to  another 
agency  or  with  the  settlement  of  the  claim. 
There  must  be  formal  written  agreements 
with  the  several  cooperating  agencies  speci- 
fying such  subjects  as  services  to  be  provided 
by  each  agency,  procedure  for  referral  and 
foUowup  and  procedures  for  exchange  of 
Information. 

Let  us  conclude  this  statement  by  return- 
ing to  the  area  of  rehabilitation,  with  which 
we  began.  In  this  country,  medical  care  is 
the  legal  responsibility  of  the  employer, 
whereas  vocational  rehabilitation.  4vlth  lim- 
ited exceptions.  Is  not  the  employers  respon- 
sibility. The  latter  fimcUon  u  the  legal 
responsibility  of  the  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies.  Although  it  may  be  an- 
ticipated that  these  agencies  will  continue  to 
provide  the  definitive  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  injured  workers,  there  cer- 
tainly should  be  In  every  workmens  compen- 
sation agency  a  rehabilitation  unU  among 
whose  functions  is  to  Identify  claimants  who 
need  rehabilitation  services,  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  agencies  for  providing  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services  and  to  work 
with  such  agencies  to  assure  that  needed 
services  are  provided  as  promptly  and  effec- 
tively as  possible.  The  provision  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  by  the  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  substitute  for  the  essential  re- 
sponsibility of  the  workmen's  compensation 
agency  for  the  rehabllltaUon  of  the  Injured 
worker.  This  brings  up  the  Inevitable  prob- 
lem of  how  to  most  effectively  finance  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  Both  State 
and  Federal  financial  support  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  In  recent  years,  and  most 
State  rehablliutlon  agencies  are  In  far  better 
position  to  finance  adequate  service  than  ever 


before.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however, 
before  It  can  be  said  that  such  agencies  are 
adequately  financed  to  provide  the  required 
services  at  ths  time  such  services  are  first 
needed.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  uniform  so- 
lution to  this  problem  can  be  found  In  the 
present  framework  of  operations.  There 
appears  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  the 
responsibility  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  workers  with  employment  connected  dis- 
abilities may  not  properly  be  assigned  to  the 
employer.  If  this  is  true,  public  funds  of 
the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  can  be 
looked  upon  as  supplementary  source  of  sup- 
port, rather  than  the  sole  support.  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  have  the  additional 
problem  of  adequate  staffing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  disabled  for  which  they 
are  responsible.  Training  programs  cur- 
rently underway  should  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  this  situation  as  years  go  by.  There 
remains,  also,  a  dearth  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities to  serve  the  severely  iiandlcapped.  In- 
cluding the  Industrtal  Injured.  It  Is  the 
communities  responsibility  to  see  that  such 
facilities  are  provided.  Legislative  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress.  If  enacted,  may 
contribute  substantially  to  the  solution  of 
this   problem. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  workmens 
cocnpensatlon  as  a  method  of  providing  an 
essential  social  service  Is  being  severely 
questioned  In  the  United  States  today. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  other  ap- 
proachee.  principally  through  the  social  se- 
curity mechanism,  can  be  more  effective  In 
assuring  that  the  total  needs  of  all  disabled 
persons  can  be  met.  Relatively  simple 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  could. 
In  one  sweep,  remove  from  the  workmens 
compensation  area  a  high  percentage  of  the 
persons  who  are  now  Its  responsibility.  How 
workmens  compensation  agencies  measure 
up  to  their  responsibilities  for  the  true  re- 
habilitation of  the  Injured  worker  may  very 
well  determine  the  future  that  such  agencies 
have  In  the  total  pattern  of  social  services 
In  this  country.  It  is  a  challenge  that  is 
worth   our   best   efforts. 


Clem  Miller  Memorial  Food 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

Wednesday.  April  24,  1963 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nature  Conaervancy  Is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  natural  areas  for  present  and  future 
generations. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  this 
organization,  which  now  numbers  over 
6,000  members,  with  particular  respect 
to  a  memorial  fund  established  In  honor 
of  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Clem  Miller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Clem  wUl  feel  this  Is  a  fitUng  tribute 
to  a  man  we  admired  and  respected.  I 
am  including  the  letter  so  that  the 
House  will  be  aware  of  the  progress  of 
the  fund. 

THX    NaTUXX    COIfSXaVANCT, 

Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1963. 
Hon.  Jcrmr  Cohklam, 
House   Office   Building, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dkas  Kfs.  Cohxlan:  Thinking  of  your 
great     admiration     for     the     late     Clement 
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Miller,  and  ot  your  support  for  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  project  which 
meant  so  much  to  Mr.  Miller,  It  will  be 
gratif3rlng  to  you  we  are  sure  to  know  that 
at  this  time  the  Nature  Conservancy  has 
received  a  total  of  133  contributions  to 
what  we  term  the  Cler\  Miller  Memorial 
Fund.  This  amounU  to  $2,446.  The  fund 
will  be  used  in  the  program  of  land  acquisi- 
tion for  the  National  Seashore  project,  as 
a  special  and  practical  tribute  to  the  states- 
manship of  Mr.  MlUer  in  the  conservation 
field. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  you  have 
our  background  let  me  say  that  the  Nature 
Conservancy  Is  a  nenprofit  membership 
corporation  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
natural  areas  for  present  and  fut\ire  genera- 
tions. It  seeks,  by  gift  or  purchase,  to 
acquire  lands  that  are  Important  for  scien- 
tific, scenic  or  educational  reasons,  and  to 
bold  such  places  for  public  good.  Often 
we  fit  Into  the  natural  area  protection  and 
preservation  effort  where  no  other  organi- 
zation is  able  to  function  effectively  enough 
or  qvilckly  enough.  The  organization 
reaches  back  to  1«17.  Today  we  have  ap- 
proximately 6,000  members  drawn  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Including  scientific,  profes- 
sional and  business  fields. 

About  10  percent  of  the  lands  we  have 
acquired  have  been  transferred  to  schools 
and  universities.  In  some  instances  we 
act  as  the  agent  of  other  groups,  including 
governmental  agencies,  who  for  one  reaaon 
or  another — usually  the  reason  is  lack  of 
funds  with  which  to  act  promptly  when 
opportunity  arises — In  acquiring  and  hold- 
ing properties  until  they  can  take  over. 

Mrs.  Miller  suggested  the  memorial  fund 
and  we  are  deeply  honored  that  our  or- 
ganization was  the  one  chosen  to  handle  it. 
We  have  already  entered  into  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  work  In  close  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  NaUonal  Park  Service,  and 
some  of  the  land  owners  within  the  project, 
by  participating  in  negotiations  for  Federal 
land  acquisitions  pending  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds.  We  have  been  helping  to 
hold  land  costs  down  In  price  and  in  getting 
a  few  of  the  key  holdings  admitted  to  the 
project. 

As  a  constituent  of  yours  I  am  well  aware 
of  your  own  splendid  work  for  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  project,  and  other 
conservation  objectives.  We  want  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing, 
and  to  give  you  oiu-  best  encouragement 
for  the  future.  Please  call  upon  us  here 
at  home,  or  through  our  Washington,  D.C. 
office  at  any  time. 

Cordially  and  sincerely, 

D.  P.  LXONAXD, 

Governor. 


No  Call  for  Mrs.  JimeBci 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH    CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  the  very  timely 
and  well  written  comments  in  the  May 
20.  1963,  issue  of  the  Columbia  Record 
on  the  actions  which  have  been  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Government  against  the  former 
President  of  Venezuela,  Mr.  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"No  CaU  for  Mrs.  Jlmenes"  be  printed 
in  the  Api>endlx  of  the  Rbcoro. 


Thwe  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Call  roa  Mrs.  Jiuknxz 

A  brunette  mother  of  four  children  alts 
bitterly  in  her  Miami  Beach  home  today. 
Her  husband  sits  alone  in  a  Jail  cell,  where 
he  was  placed  last  December  12  by  a  Federal 
court  order.  Boon,  he  may  be  ordered  back 
to  Venezuela  where  he  will  be  killed. 

The  telephone  does  not  ring,  with  a  long- 
distance operator  saying,  "We  have  a  call 
from  the  White  House."  And  President  Ken- 
nedy does  not  say,  "We  understand  your 
heartache,  Mrs.  Jimenez,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  American  justice,  I've  arranged  for  Amer- 
ican reporters  to  talk  to  your  husband." 

Na  The  telephone  does  not  ring,  although 
the  President  has  been  known  to  call  the 
wives  of  imprisoned  men. 

But  Mrs.  Jimenez  called  in  reporters  last 
week,  breaking  a  self-imposed  silence  of  half 
a  year.  "Your  Oovemment  has  denied  the 
general  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
press,"  she  said.  "So  as  he  site  alone  In  a 
Jail  cell,  I  will  speak  for  him." 

She  accused  the  UjS.  Government  of  sign- 
ing  her  husband's  "death  warrant"  If  It 
sends  him  back  home  next  month.  The 
reporters  present  knew  she  was  right. 

She  pointed  out  that  in  1954  President 
Eisenhower  had  given  her  pudgy,  balding 
husband  the  Legion  of  Merit.  "This  was  for 
his  backing  of  the  United  States  In  its  Latin 
American  problems,  and  for  the  fact  that 
the  General  always  protected  the  rights  and 
property  ot  X3JS.  clUaens  In  Venezuela." 

She  didn't  quote  other  sections  of  the  cita- 
tion.   She  should  have.    It  read : 

"His  Excellency  Col.  Marcos  Perez  Jim- 
enez, In  his  position  as  President  erf  the  Re- 
public of  Venezuela,  as  well  as  prior  to  his 
assumption  of  that  office,  has  shown  an  out- 
standing spirit  of  mutual  aid  and  friendship 
toward  the  United  States.  His  healthy 
policy  in  economic  and  financial  matters 
has  faciUtated  the  extension  of  foreign  in- 
vestments his  administration  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  greater  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  rapid  development  ot  his  im- 
mense nattiral  resources. 

"This  policy,  carefully  combined  with 
public  works  programs  of  far  reach,  has 
accomplished  notable  improvements  In  edu- 
cation, health,  transportation,  housing,  and 
other  Important  basic  necessities.  The  total 
program  has  raised  the  general  well-being 
of  the  Venezuelan  people.  Furthermore,  his 
Indefatigable  energy  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose has  greatly  increased  the  capacity  ot 
the  armed  forces  of  Venezuela  for  participa- 
tion in  the  collective  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  measure  taken  under  his 
direction  to  prepare  for  the  10th  Inter- 
American  Conference,  In  Caracas,  amstltut- 
ed  a  decisive  determining  factor  towards  its 
success.  His  constant  vigilance  before  the 
problem  of  Communist  infiltration  has  kept 
his  government  alert  for  the  removal  of  the 
menace  existing  against  his  own  country  and 
the  rest  ctf  the  Americas;  In  addition,  his 
recognition  of  the  similarity  ot  interests 
shared  by  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
has  permitted  their  traditionally  cordial 
mutual  relations  to  grow  to  the  point  where 
today  they  are  stronger  than  ever." 

Fighting  back  the  tears,  lAn.  Jimenez  bdt 
her  llpe  and  added:  "Now  yovir  Government 
has  taken  a  violent  action  by  Jailing  him 
•   •   •  how  can  this  happen  In  America?" 

Nearby  stood  the  youngest  of  her  children, 
6-year-old  Flor.  "It  tears  my  heart,"  «he 
said,  "to  have  little  Flor  see  her  father  sit- 
ting there  in  Jail.  She  has  repeatedly  asked 
the  sergeant.  "When  are  you  going  to  let  my 
father  go?'  " 

When?  If  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
its  way,  after  a  2&-day  grace  period  to  aUo<w 
Jimenez  to  appeal  from  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, he  wUl  be  "let  go"  to  Venezuela — 
and  certain  deatti. 


Extradition  and  execution  of  Jimenez,  the 
State  Department  feels,  will  Improve  rela- 
tions with  Romvilo  Betanoourt. 

Extradition  will  constitute  a  precedent- 
shattering  reversal  of  policy  of  political 
asylum.  When  Jimenez  sought  the  hospi- 
tality and  protection  of  this  country,  he 
should  have  been  refused  the  sanctity — if 
that  had  been  the  Judgment  of  Washington. 
Having  been  extended  asylum,  he  should  not 
be  ordered  back  to  Venezuela. 

He  probably  will  go  to  his  death,  however. 

And  Mrs.'  Jimenez,  as  she  sits  In  her 
Florida  home,  diust  not  expect  the  telephone 
to  Jangle  with  a  compassionate  President  on 
the  other  end. 


City  of  Hartford  Adopts  RetolntioB  in 
Support  of  the  State  of  Israel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   OONHBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  AprQ  29.  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mauiy 
of  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  by 
developments  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
recent  statements  by  some  statesmen  and 
by  official  outlets  have  breathed  aggres- 
sion Into  the  air.  The  sensitive  nature 
of  the  relations  between  the  compara- 
tively new  State  of  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors is  well  recognized. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with 
the  State  Department  and  brought  my 
views  to  their  attention.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Common  Council  of  Hart- 
ford has  also  discussed  this  matter  and 
passed  a  resolution  which  has  added  the 
voice  of  this  body  to  the  warnings  which 
have  been  expressed  on  this  problem, 
and  I  offer  the  text  of  the  resolution  for 
publication  In  the  Record  : 

Haxttoro.  Cokn., 

May  14.  1963. 

This  Is  to  certify  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
court  of  oonunon  council.  May  13,  1963,  the 
following  resolution  was  passed. 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Israel  Is  the  only 
democratic  government  in  the  Middle  East, 
and 

"Wherecis  there  have  always  been  close  ties 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  and 

"Whereas  the  new  Arab  federation  has 
offlclally  declared  that  It  Intends  to  destroy 
the  State  of  Israel:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved,    That    the    court    of    common 
council  of  the  City  of  Hartford  hereby  ex- 
presses  Its  support  for   the  State  of  Israel 
and  calls  upon  the  President  of  the  United- 
States,  Congress,  and  the  State  Department — 

"(a)  To  make  known  to  the  Arab  States 
that  the  security  and  Independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  is  a  part  of  the  foreign  piMlcy 
of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  To  take  positive  action  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

"(C)  To  take  the  initiative  in  bringing  th* 
Arab  States  and  Israel  together  at  the  peace 
table,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Senates-  Thomas  J. 
Dooo,  Senator  Abxaham  A.  RiBicx>rr,  C<»i- 
gresaman  KMn.m  Q.  D«Do«aio,  and  Congress- 
man BXEMAU)  GSABOWSKI." 

ROBEBT    D     DKLAKKT, 

Deputy  City  Clerk. 
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AddrcM  of  Hob.  Victor  L.  Anfnao  it  Kinf  • 
Poiat  Maritime  Ajiociatioa  DtBoer  oa 
May  9,  1M3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  nw  TOBX 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday .  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Jiist  yesterday.  Palmlro  Togll- 
attl.  secretary  general  of  the  Italian 
Communist  Party,  threatened  that  nation 
with  agitations,  riots,  and  possible  blood- 
shed If  another  center-left  government 
were  formed,  which  would  evidently  be  a 
move  to  laolate  the  Italian  Communist 
Party.  This  action  was  predicted  In  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfusc 
at  the  S^ngs  Point  Maritime  Association 
dinner  in  his  honor  on  May  9.  1963.  and 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcoao.  I  include  his  speech : 
SfKBca  or  HoM.  Vicroa  L.  Airroso  at  Kncoa 
Ponrr  MAamiui  AaaociATiON  Dinnsb  in 
His  Honob  at  thb  Hotsl  Astok,  Mat  9. 
/      1903 

Harold.  I  tuutUy  rvcognlzed  myaelf  after 
that  very  fln«  Introduction.  But  let  me 
return  It  in  kind — Uxle  dinner  would  never 
have  been  the  tuooeea  that  It  la  without  you. 
The  UjS.  merchant  marine  and  the  aaaocla- 
tlOQ  at  which  you  are  president  owe  you  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  dinner  should  not  have  been  tendered 
to  me.  It  should  have  been  tendered  to  you 
for  your  self-sacrince  on  behalf  of  the  boys 
of  the  academy.  Prom  now  on  I  am  going 
to  call  you  "Mr.  Merchant  Marine."  Now 
before  I  say  what  I  want  to  say  this  evening 
I  should  like  to  make  tome  very  brief  ob- 
servatlotls   regarding   the    merchant   marine. 

The  loos  of  the  Thresfier  recently  focused 
attention  upon  the  sea  and  the  ships  and 
the  men  who  sail  them.  Without  the  mer- 
chant marine,  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the 
Air  Force  would  never  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  their  missions. 

One  of  the  most  heroic  feats  I  can  remem- 
ber was  during  the  Nornumdy  Invasion  when 
1,000  merchant  seamen  volunteered  to  take 
crippled  merchant  vessels  to  Normandy 
where  they  were  deliberately  sunk  In  order 
to  form  the  foundation  for  emergency  har- 
bors and  break-water  piers  for  the  landing 
troops.  All  this  was  done  under  heavy 
shelling  by  enemy  shore  batteries. 

I  believe  In  a  strong  merchant  marine  in 
times  of  peace  and  In  wax.  I  strongly  believe 
In  this  academy  which  is  producing  these 
men  who  go  to  sea  and  that  they  should 
receive  all  of  the  benefits  that  are  accorded 
to  other  academies.  Second-class  citizen- 
ship In  our  services  Is  Just  as  bad  as  second- 
class  citizenship  In  our  political  life. 

And  Franklin.  I  can't  tell  you  how  grate- 
ful I  am  for  accepting  my  Invitation  to  be 
the  guest  speaker  here  tonight.  Tou  and 
I  have  been  friends  for  many  years,  worked 
together  for  the  things  we  both  believe  In. 
Your  Job  has  been  more  dlfflciilt  than  mine, 
however,  because  you  are  the  son  of  the 
greatest  President  that  has  ever  served  these 
United  States  and  therefore  a  lot  more  was 
ided  of  you.  I  well  remember  when  we 
together  In  Congress  how  you  were 
called  to  speak  In  every  distant  dty  In  the 
Nation  because  you  were  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  Jr.  You  answered  all  of  these 
calls  and  satisfied  your  audiences  but  your 
critics,  who  were  also  the  critics  of  your 
father.   Instead  of   giving  you  credit  made 


the  most  dastardly  attacks  upon  you.  But 
that's  all  over  now.  Today  you've  come  back 
on  your  own  and  from  where  I  stand  you 
look  mighty  good  to  me.  There's  no  stopping 
you  now.  FUJI. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  since  I  have  oocu- 
pUed  this  lofty  position  of  a  Supreme  Ooort 
Justice  I've  often  been  asked  am  I  really 
happyf  Do  I  mlas  Washington?  Of  course 
I  like  my  posttlon — who  wouldn't.  But  I 
also  miss  Washington.  I've  never  been  one 
to  stand  still  while  an  lnj\istlce  wss  being 
committed  against  my  fellow  man. 

Now  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  I 
read  assiduously  what's  going  on  In  the 
Congress  and  elsewhere  In  the  world.  I 
don't  like  many  of  the  things  that  are 
happening  and  I  wish  I  was  back  again 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  strengthen,  our 
Democratic  forces  In  the  fight  against  a 
calculating  enemy  which  Is  working  day  and 
night  In  Its  aim  to  destroy  us. 

I'm  convinced  that  we  cannot  win  this 
battle  by  having  a  greater  number  of  Inter- 
continental or  Intermediate  balllsUc  mU- 
slles  alone  The  real  struggle  throughout 
the  world  Is  an  Ideological  one.  If  we  wish 
to  win  this  struggle,  we  mtist  fight  for  the 
equality  of  man  be  he  white,  yellow,  or 
black.  It's  a  shame  that  some  of  our  lead- 
ers have  not  as  yet  recognised  this  world 
movement  to  attain  human  dignity  for  all 
peoples.  This  world  will  never  be  really 
free  until  we  do.  There  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  Justice  for  the  whites  and  Jus- 
tice for  the  Negroes — or  yellow  people — for 
that  matter — on  the  calendar. 

Another  thing  we  must  fight  for.  which 
we  are  neglecting  of  late.  Is  religious  free- 
dom and  against  the  persecution  of  any  peo- 
ple becaq—  of  the  way  they  worship  God. 
I  am  a  Catholic  but  I  love  my  Jewish  and 
Protestant  neighbors  because  they  believe 
In  a  Supreme  Being  I  guees  more  than 
anything  else  my  experience  on  the  space 
committee  convinced  me  of  this.  Here  we 
are  trying  to  conquer  the  Moon  and  settle 
on  other  planets.  I  don't  know  how  many 
decades  or  scores  ot  years  It  will  take  for 
us  to  do  that.  But  If  H  took  us  a  million 
years  we  will  never  duplicate  what  God  has 
already  created — the  universe  Itself. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  as  Christians  and 
Jews  we  must  fl«ht  with  deeds  and  not 
words  those  who  believe  that  there  Is  no 
Ood  and  that  man  Is  supreme  on  earth. 
ThU  was  the  thinking  of  the  Kaiser.  HlUer. 
Mussolini,  and  U  now  the  thinking  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  1>e-t\ing.  On  this  issue 
between  the  believers  and  the  nonbellevers 
we  cannot  lose  If  we  follow  Ood's  principle 
of  eqvwl  Justice  for  all.  And  we  dcn't  need 
intercontinental  and  Intermediate  ballistic 
missiles  to  do  it.  A  fight  for  principle  In  my 
opinion  U  more  potent  than  any  hydro- 
gen or  atomic  bomb. 

When  you  oome  right  down  to  it  what 
we  are  really  seeking  In  this  coxintry  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world  Is  a  better  life.  I 
like  to  call  this  a  movement  toward  the 
center — away  from  the  selfishness  and  greed 
and  the  extreme  rightists  and  away  from  the 
Godlessness  and  myth  of  the  extreme  leftists 
I  don't  care  what  you  call  the  extreme  right- 
ists— whether  you  call  them  land  barons. 
caplUllsts.  plutocrats  or  anything  else — the 
fact  la  that  they  have  been  hard  giver-up- 
pers. They  want  to  keep  everything  for 
themselves.  This  has  formed  fertile  grounds 
for  the  extreme  leftists  who  promLae  the 
subjugated  peoples  of  the  world  the  things 
that  every  man  and  woman  longs  fcx" — their 
own  piece  of  land,  their  own  homea,  better 
working  conditions,  health  benefits,  educa- 
tion, etc.  The  Communists  have  scored  vic- 
tory after  victory  throughout  the  world  be- 
cause of  this  approach  even  in  strong  re- 
ligious countries. 

The    best    example    I   can   give   of   this    Is 
Italy.     But  before  talking  about  lUly.  Id 


like  to  pause  a  bit  and  welcome  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States — at  least  at  a 
public  function — the  new  Consul  General  of 
the  Republic  of  luly — the  MarquU  Vlttorlo 
Cordero  dl  Montea^molo. 

Italy  today  has  the  largest  and  strongest 
Communist  Party  outside  of  Russia.  I  re- 
call the  many  talks  I  had  after  World  War 
n  with  DeKasperl.  lu  first  prime  minister 
under  the  Republic  and  later  with  his  suc- 
cessor Fanfanl.  We  discussed  thU  great 
vacuum  in  the  center  which  needed  to  be 
filled.  I  told  Fanfanl  when  be  was  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  Demo-Chrlstlan  Party, 
before  he  came  here  In  195<J,  "Why  don't  you 
do  what  F.DJl.  did  In  this  country  when  he 
became  |>resldent  in  19337  At  that  time  our 
farmers  and  working  people  In  the  cities  were 
having  the  same  trouble  with  the  hard 
giver-uppers  Many  of  you  will  recall  that 
the  Socialist  Party  formed  a  threat  at  that 
time.  For  example,  social  security,  mini- 
muna  wages  and  many  other  biunane  benefits 
were  first  in  the  platform  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  What  did  FX>.R.  doT  He  adopted 
this  platform  of  the  Socialist  Party,  made  it 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
actually  brought  these  beneflu  into  being. 
This  spelled  the  end  of  the  Socialist  Party  In 
this  country.  In  Italy,  I  suggested,  you  can 
do  the  same  thing."  Fanfanl  tried  it  and 
was  successful.  Whereas  a  coalition  govern- 
ment used  to  rule  the  country  by  a  bare  3 
vote  majority,  be  was  able  to  win  by  mors 
than  a  13S-maJor1ty  vote.  But  now.  In  this 
last  election  in  Italy,  made  a  violent  and 
very  expensive  campaign  against  this  move- 
ment toward  the  center,  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  happy  middle  class.  The  result: 
Confusion  among  the  voters  with  the  Com- 
munists gaining  an  extra  1  nallllon  votes.  I 
knew  this  was  going  to  happen  following  my 
talks  last  year  with  Fanfanl  and  the  new 
Secretary  General  of  the  Demo-Chrlstlan 
Party.  Signor  Aldo  Moro.  Mr.  Moro  was  well 
aware  of  the  split  within  the  Demo-Chrls- 
tlan Party  and  its  resulting  consequences. 
He  gave  me  a  priceless  letter  which  I  showed 
to  responsible  people  in  Washington.  It  Is 
very  likely  that  either  Mr.  Fanfanl  or  Mr. 
Moro  will  be  called  upon  to  form  a  new 
cabinet.  I  hope  that  whoever  gets  this 
assignment  that  he  will  succeed  in  bringing 
an  FUJI    type  of  democracy  in  Italy. 

After  all,  my  friends,  Italy's  Republic  is 
only  16  years  old.  It  already  has  made  ths 
greatest  advances  in  all  of  Europe  and  has 
proven  Itself  to  be  our  greatest  ally.  In  spits 
of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  made  the  center 
of  attack  in  Kurope  by  Communist  ingenuity 
and  plenty  of  money. 

Some  time  In  the  future,  my  friends.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  plans  I  had 
for  NATO.  SEATO,  Cuba,  Haiti,  Uruguay. 
Brasll.  Mexico.  Argentina,  and  all  Latin 
America. 

S9  you  say  to  me — what's  new?  How  do 
you  like  being  a  supreme  court  Jiutlce  and 
I  say  I  like  it  fine — but  I  still  miss  Washing- 
too. 


1963 
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Power   Empire   Signs    Reemer^e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HJALMAR  C.  NYGAARD 

or    NOBTH    lUKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  NYQAARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  apparent  for  the  last  2  or  more 
years  that  there  U  a  real  struggle  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the 
Rural  Electriflcatlon  Administration, 
and  Investor-owned  public  utilities  for 


the  control  of  power  In  the  Nation.  It 
Is  also  quite  apparent  that  through  the 
various  systems  of  distribution  of  elec- 
tric power  generated  in  the  tremendous 
lignite  coal  fields  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Federal  authorities  are  attempting  to 
take  control  of  the  national  distribu- 
tion of  power  away  from  the  REA  as  well 
as  from  the  Investor -owned  companies. 
An  editorial  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune, 
Bismarck,  N,  Dak.,  for  May  20,  [>oints 
out  some  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
dispute  over  who  Is  to  own  and  operate 
the  distribution  of  this  electricity.  This 
editorial  points  out  the  feeling  of  the 
unbiased  i;>eople  who  are  living  In  the 
midst  of  this  power  struggle. 

I  therefore  include  this  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Powxs  Empou  Signs  RxxmacK 

Partially  forgotten  suspicions  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  seelting  to  con- 
struct a  huge  public  power  empire  In  this 
region  have  been  revived. 

First,  there  was  the  reported  denial  of  a 
loan  to  a  northern  Minnesota  cooperative, 
called  United  Power  Association,  to  build  a 
generating  plant  nqpu-  Stanton. 

Rural  Bectrlc  Administration  rejection  of 
the  United  Power  loan  is  credited  by  many 
to  oblique  Intervention  by  Basin  Klsctrlc, 
which  already  has  a  loan  for  a  plant  at  Stan- 
ton and  would  like  to  supply  power  to 
United. 

When  United  Electric  made  its  loan  ap- 
plication. Basin  Interpoeed  an  invitation  to 
United  to  forget  its  own  plans  and  throw 
In  with  Basin.  But  United  Power,  deter- 
mined to  provide  the  cheapest  possible  power 
to  Its  customers,  wasn't  about  to  le^  itself 
be   swallowed  up  In  any  cu*9  krrangemcnt. 

The  ln<Uc&aonj  Ire.  however,  that  United 
i*OWer'B  Independence  doesnt  fit  into  the 
grandiose  public  power  scheme  cooked  up 
by  Interior  Secretary  Udall's  underlings.  So 
United's  leaders  are  turning  to  nongovern- 
mental sources  for  a  loan,  with  good  hopes 
of  getting  It. 

Now  Mlnnkota  Power  Cooperative,  an 
eastern  North  Dakota  and  western  Minne- 
sota generating  and  transmission  group,  has 
been  denied  a  gS^  million  REA  loan  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  its  facilities. 

But  theres'  a  strong  hint  that  Mlnnkota 
could  get  the  k>an  if  It  east  Its  lot  with 
Basin. 

All  this  could  be  an  extension  of  the  sams 
power  play  that  killed  a  North  Dakota  com- 
bine. Lignite  Electric,  which  was  denied  a 
Federal  loan  about  the  same  time  that  Basin 
Electric  got  one. 

There  is  nothing  In  Federal  law  that  says 
that  only  one  giant  powerplant,  owned  and 
controlled  by  one  outfit,  must  generate  all 
the  power  to  be  supplied  to  all  cooperatives 
In  ths  North  Central  States.  But  this  seems 
to  be  the  objective  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration power  empire  builders. 

REA  Chief  Norman  Clapp,  with  Mr.  Udall 
coo{>eratlng  as  needed,  appears  to  be  revising 
REA  locm  criteria,  and  Interpreting  them,  tp 
fit  his  ambitions  for  Basin  as  each  new  pro- 
posal in  the  region  arises. 

The  idea  that  REA  might  loan  money  to 
build  another  generating  unit  near  Stanton 
if  that  unit  Is  a  Basin  unit,  but  won't  tf  it 
isn't  a  part  of  the  Basin  system,  doesnt 
square  at  all  vrlth  long-established  REA 
philoeophy  and  policy. 

Basin  should  be  wished  all  success;  but  the 
fact  of  Its  existence  should  not  be  permitted 
to  foreclose  all  opportunity  for  others  who 
desire  to'  serve  themselves. 


Enie  Davis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sports 
lovers  everywhere  were  saddened  this 
weekend  by  the  imtlmely  death  of  the 
brilliant  halfback,  Ernie  Davis.  Along 
with  the  rest  of  Cleveland  football  fans, 
my  family  and  I  followed  his  amazing 
record  on  the  plasrlng  field  for  Syracuse 
University  and  welcomed  the  prospect  of 
his  bringing  his  skill  to  the  Cleveland 
Browns.  My  sons  are  particularly  proud 
of  the  autographs  he  gave  them. 

For  13  months  Ernie  fought  a  quiet, 
courageous  battle  against  leukemia, 
marking  a  place  for  himself  in  our  mem- 
ories far  beyond  the  great  sportsmanship 
and  ability  he  demonstrated  In  football. 
I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Browns 
have  proposed  establishment  of  the  Ernie 
Davis  Foundation  for  Leukemia 
Research.  His  mother,  Mrs.  Arthur  Rad- 
ford of  Elmlra,  N.Y.,  has  asked  that  In 
lieu  of  flowers  for  the  funeral,  contribu- 
tions be  sent  for  the  foundation  to 
Western  Reserve  University  research^ 
center. 

The  f  eelln*  we  in  Cleveland  have  about 
Ernie  Dtvls  is  summed  up  In  the  follow- 
ing tributes  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Cleveland  Press : 

(From  the  Plain  Dealer,  May  19.  1063] 
WsAT  Wb  Know  About  Esxzk  Davib 

Ernie  Davis  might  have  been  CHie  of  the 
greatest  professional  football  halfbacks  In 
game's  history.  He  might  have  t>een  a  fall- 
xire,  because  the  pro  game  Is  not  the  same 
as  college  football  where  Ernie  won  all  the 
top  prises.  It  often  happens  that  a  standout 
oollegian  is  no  star  In  football's  paid  ranks. 

We  never  will  know  this  about  Ernie  be- 
cause the  leukenUa  which  struck  him  down 
last  summer  resulted  in  his  death  early  yes- 
terday. The  former  Syracxise  University  star, 
first  Negro  to  win  the  coveted  Helsman 
Award,  never  had  the  chance  to  wear  a  Cleve- 
land Browns'  uniform. 

But  we  do  know  something  about  Ernie 
Davis.  He  appeared  at  banquets  and  events 
around  town  where  his  presence  had  l>een 
requested.  He  was  a  fine-looking  young 
man.  well-dressed,  pleasant  but  quiet.  His 
superb  body,  trained  by  the  demands  of 
sports  competition  since  his  youth,  retained 
lU  outward  appearance  of  grace  and 
strength. 

Davis,  as  he  knew  and  as  his  friends  and 
his  audiences  knew,  was  living  on  borrowed 
time.  But  there  was  a  wonderful  sort  of 
brushoff  given  the  knowledge  of  the  Im- 
pending tragedy.  Ernie  Davis  faced  up  to 
his  losing  battle  with  cancer  but  he  didn't 
let  it  interfere  with  the  realization  there 
were  other  things  In  this  world  than  his 
Illness. 

All  credit  to  the  Browns  for  the  consid- 
erate, wise  way  they  handled  the  Davis  af- 
fair. While  neither  they,  nor  we.  nor  the 
public  ever  will  know  If  Ernie  could  have 
made  the  grade  on  the  pro  field,  we  do  know 
something  about  Xmlc  Davis.    He  was  a  real 


[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  May  20,   1963] 
E&Niz  Davis 

Cleveland  area  football  fans  never  really 
got  to  know  Ernie  Davis.  Leukemia  pre- 
vented his  making  the  Browns'  lineup  last 
fall,  and  now  he  Is  dead. 

Thoughts  turn  to  the  mother  of  this  great 
athlete,  who  won  so  many  honors  while  play- 
ing at  Syracuse.  She  was  widowed  when  he  ' 
was  a  little  boy.  had  to  go  to  work.  She  was 
tremendously  proud  of  this  son  who  seemed 
certain  to  become  an  outstanding  profes- 
sional football  star. 

Suddenly,  at  the  age  of  23.  he  is  dead — his 
life's  bright  promise  unfulfilled.  His  mother, 
now  Mrs.  Arthur  Radford,  will  need  all  the  % 

courage  and  sympathy  her  relatives  and 
friends  can  offer  to  support  her  in  the  days 
ahead. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  If  a  memo- 
rial— perhaps  a  scholarship  fund — could  be 
established  in  Ernie  Davis'  name,  to  help 
other  young  men  fulflU  future  promise^ 
something  this  tragic  young  tnftn  ^as  not 
permitted  to  do. 


We've  Got  a  Lot  To  Leant  Aboat  Liviof 
Hereon  Earth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF    NSW   UBZICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Jack  Lemmon,  manager 
of  the  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  long  been  an  out- 
standing and  respected  member  of  the 
business  community  of  Santa  Rosa.  On 
May  16,  1963,  some  very  astute  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Lemmon  appeared  In  the 
Santa  Rosa  News,  which  I  feel  warrant 
consideration  by  all  responsible  citizens. 

The  observations  follow: 
Wr'vi  Got  a  Lot  To  Lkasn  Abottt  Livinc 
Hkhs  on  Easth 

What  an  age  of  paradoxes  we  live  in.  Race 
riots  In  the  South  are  In  progress  at  the 
very  moment  we  are  completing  preparations 
for  orbiting  a  man  around  the  earth. 

Imagine  the  teemiwork  it  takes  to  place 
a  man  In  orbit  and  Imagine  the  lack  of  tol- 
erance It  takes  to  beoome  Involved  In  a 
race  riot.  Amerloans  In  both  caees.  In  the 
first,  demonstrating  their  great  sophistica- 
tion and  abUlty  in  working  together  for 
progress.  In  the  second,  demonstrating  their 
ability  to  band  together  for  the  degradation 
of  the  dignity  of  fellow  Americans. 

What  mixed  emotions  these  two  acoom* 
pllshments  produce  In  us  all.  Pride  and 
shame,  Joy  and  sorrow,  and  envy  and  sym- 
pathy. 

When  I  think  of  the  man  in  space,  I  almost 
burst  my  shirt  buttons  with  pride  at  being 
an  American.  When  I  think  alxmt  the  race 
riots,  I  shrink  down  Just  a  Uttle.  I'm  not 
at  all  sun  that  I'd  like  to  try  explaining 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  Just  how  this  sort 
of  thing  can  come  about  in  America. 

I'm  not  saying  that  I'm  ashamed  of  being 
an  American.  I'm  Just  saying  that  I  feel 
a  llttie  embarrassed  and  dismayed  that 
Americans  could  become  Involved  In  any- 
thing as  debasing  and  uncivilized  as  a  race 
not. 


ffl 
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To  me.  It's  tlmply  InctMllble  that  man 
oould  become  bent  on  niAyhem  solely  be- 
eauM  of  the  pigmentation  of  another  man's 
skin.  White,  black,  red.  fellow,  or  even 
purple.  It  makes  no  sense. 

Seems  like  even  though  we  can  orbit  a  man 
In  space,  we've  still  got  an  awful  lot  to  learn 
about  living  here  on  earth. 


A  GoldcB  Fiscal  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or  MiinrxsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker  ,  In 
January  of  this  year  the  Kennedy  econo- 
mists advised  the  Nation  that  because 
the  economy  was  in  such  bad  condition 
we  needed  to  Increase  Federal  spending 
so  as  to  stimulate  economic  activity. 
Now  they  are  telling  us  the  economy  is 
much  improved  and  things  look  pretty 
good  after  all.  But  we  find  no  corre- 
sponding change  In  the  Kennedy  pres- 
sures for  more  spending  and  for  a 
manned  budget  deficit.  The;>pportimlty 
now  presented  to  the  President  Is  spelled 
out  in  the  following  article  which  ap- 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  22.  1963: 
A  Gou>KN  PiflCAi.  OnKJanjNrrT :  Rising  Ecow- 

OMT  Is  Caij.id  a  Hare  Chancx  roa  Paxsi- 

DKMT  To  TKIM  BUDGXT  AND  DanCIT 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

If  President  Kennedy  were  to  follow  his 
own  formula  of  dynamic,  and  adjustable, 
leadership  he  would  go  before  Congress  and 
say  something  like  this: 

"When  I  last  addressed  you  In  January, 
conditions  were  different  than  today.  We 
could  not  then  foresee  clearly  the  rising 
strength  of  the  economy.  It  Is,  In  any  case, 
dlfBcult.  to  peer  18  months  Into  the  future 
as  we  must  do  In  the  formulation  of  a  Fed- 
eral budget. 

"We  see  now.  however,  a  heartening  rise 
In  most  of  the  reliable  business  Indicators  on 
a  scale  likely  to  carry  weli  Into  next  year  If 
not  beyond. 

"I  saw  In  January,  as  I  see  now.  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  reduction  In  taxation  to  re- 
lease the  brake  on  economic  growth. 

"But  the  Improved  economic  outlook  no 
longer  justifies  a  rate  of  Federal  spending  to 
produce  a  Sia  billion  deficit  as  a  spur  for 
Increased  economic  activity. 

"It  Is  still  relatively  early  in  the  congres- 
sional session.  Action  has  not  been  taken 
on  most  ot  the  appropriation  bills.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  n^Guld  be  Justified  In 
cutting  on  the  average  of  5  to  10  percent 
from  the  original  budget  submissions  except 
In  those  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  fixed  obligations." 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  sign  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  wlU  make  such  an  address  to  Con- 
gress. But  he  would  do  so  If  he  carried  out 
his  own  Ideas  of  a  flexible  response  to  chang- 
ing conditions  In  the  process  of  using  Execu- 
tive powers  to  control  the  economic  climate. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon,  halls  the  Improved  eco- 
nomic prospects  as  likely  to  so  Increase  Gov- 
ernment tax  revenues  that  the  prospective 
•13  bUUon  budget  deficit  wUl  be  cut  by  $1 
blUlon.  It  would  be  possible  to  cut  It  much 
more  by  a  sensible  atUtude  toward  Govern- 
ment expenditures  In  every  field.  Including 
foreign  aid,  space,  and  defense. 


When  he  addressed  Congress  on  January 
15.  Mr.  Kennedy  proposed  to  pour  more 
money  Into  the  national  economy  and  take 
proporUonately  less  out.  Now  there  U  cer- 
tainly less  economic  Justification  for  the 
planned  deficit  program  than  in  January, 
and  every  Justification  for  the  adoption  of 
stabilizing  economic  policies. 

Moreover,  there  is  more  reason  now,  with 
the  Increased  economic  activity,  to  believe 
tiiat  lowered  rates  of  taxation  might  result 
In  Increased  Government  revenues. 

Mr.  Kennedy  thus  has  at  this  moment  a 
golden  opportunity  to  move  away  from  the 
huge  planned  deficit  of  January  into  a  sob- 
erer and  sounder  program  of  spending  and 
taxation. 

He  appears  to  be  caught,  however,  as  he 
has  been  In  other  Instances,  in  the  webs  of 
his  own  rhetoric.  He  has  anticipated.  In 
hard-to-swallow  syntax,  conditions  that  did 
not  materlallae.  He  tends  to  become  frozen 
into  doctrinaire  posiUons  from  which  he  has 
difllciilty  receding,  perhaps  becaiise  he  has 
formulated  them  so  well  In  words. 

The  Idea  of  a  ••sophisticated  "  Western  Eu- 
rope approach  to  planned  deficits  on  a  large 
scale  Is  one  of  these  fixations  in  spite  of 
new  evidence  that  these  doctrines  are  get- 
ting the  Western  Europeans  into  trouble. 

France,  at  the  moment.  Is  going  through 
a  painful  econooUc  period  of  adjustment  and 
reaction  to  Its  planned-deficits  policies. 
Business  credit  Is  being  curbed,  prices  are 
being  froasen.  retail  profit  margins  limited, 
and  Income  taxes  Increased  In  a  convulsion 
that  adversely  affecu  the  jjopularlty  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  grand  economic  design. 

Mr.  Kennedy  can  no  longer  point  with  any 
satisfaction  to  Western  European  economic 
policies  as  an  example  for  the  United  States. 

Inability  to  perceive  and  reapond  quickly 
and  accurately  to  changing  economic  trends 
is  the  inner  weakness  of  the  modified  eco- 
nomic planning  policies  which  appeal  to 
President  B>nnedy.  His  predecessor,  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  no  genius  In  economic  matters, 
erred  perhaps  on  the  side  of  not  responding 
at  aU,  In  the  convlcUon  that  conditions 
would  probably  have  changed  before  his  ac- 
tion could  have  Its  effect. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  attitude  Is,  In  part,  a  reac- 
tion against  the  El^nhower  let-it-alone  pol- 
icy; but  the  President  need  not  be  controlled 
by  such  compulsive  feelings. 

He  could  act  now,  promptly  and  surely, 
toward  more  rational  fiscal  policies,  which 
probably  would  be  heartUy  welcomed  In 
Congress  and  make  his  way  easier  In  his 
entire  legislative  program. 


Mass  Persecntioo  of  Hungarian  Minority 
IB  Commaiiist  Rmnajiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or    NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
reports  from  Eastern  E]urope  have  re- 
vealed a  new  campaign  by  Communlat 
Rumania  directed  at  the  complete  and 
permanent  subjugation  of  the  Hungar- 
ian minority  living  in  Rumania. 

These  Hungarians,  numbering  some  2 
million  i>eople.  live  mainly  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

Following  the  Hungarian  revolt  In 
1958,  and  the  resurgenoe  of  a  movement 
for  an  Independent  Transylvania 
among  Rumania's  Hungarians,  the  Bu- 


charest Government  Instituted  a  series 
of  oppressive,  terroristic  actions.  There 
were  mass  arrests,  deportations,  and 
hundreds  of  executions. 

Today,  this  unfortunate  minority  con- 
tinues to  suffer  under  a  brutal  tyran- 
nical Communist  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  tortured 
people  are  wholly  without  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations.  The  Hun- 
garian and  Rumanian  representatives 
to  the  UN.  are  completely  dominated  by 
the  Soviet-Communist  Government.  It 
is  Impossible,  therefore,  for  the  Hungar- 
ians to  rely  upon  these  delegates  for  the 
preservation  of  their  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  protect  the  human 
freedoms  of  these  Hungarians. 

On  May  21,  1963,  I  wrote  to  the  Hon- 
orable Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations.  I  asked  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  bring  ^ese  persecutions 
and  oppressions  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations. 

On  April  15.  1963.  the  Washington 
Post  carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Edward 
Crankshaw,  concerning  the  renewal  of 
the  political,  cultural,  and  religious  per- 
secution of  Hungarians  in  Rumania.  I 
wish  to  commend  Mr.  Crankshaw  for  his 
factual  chronology  of  events  which  Is  of 
great  Interest  and  concern  to  freedom- 
lovinfiT  people  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Crankshaw 's  article  follows: 
West  Gets  Appeal  Pbou  Hungahuns  lJvn«o 

nt    RtTMANIA 

(By  Edward  Crankshaw) 
London. — An  appeal  to  the  West  smuggled 
out  of  Rumania  has  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
veil  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  to 
revecU  a  gllmpae  of  yet  another  racial  tragedy. 
The  appeal  comes  from  the  Hungarian  mi- 
nority In  Transylvania,  a  million  dour,  sober, 
stubborn  people  who  believe  they  face  bio- 
logical extermination. 

The  authors  of  the  appeal  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  "Independent  Transylvania" 
movement,  which  has  existed  a  long  time. 
Today  even  to  faU  under  suspicion  of  being 
Involved  in  It  is  enough  to  bring  7  years' 
Imprisonment. 

Transylvania,  with  te  broad  river  valleys, 
la  a  little  Switzerland,  and  there  have  always 
been  Transylvanlans  to  aspire  to  this  stat\u. 
Under  the  Hapaburg  monarchy  Transylvania 
belonged  to  Hungary,  and  with  Its  large  mass 
of  Rumanian  peasants  and  Its  ancient  settle- 
ments of  Saxons,  was  run  by  Hungarians  for 
the  benefit  ot  Budapest.  Since  1918,  when 
It  went  to  Rumania,  the  boot  has  been  on 
the  other  foot. 

After  the  Conomunlst  setzxire  of  power  In 
Rumania  the  Hungarian  minority  was  at  first 
highly  iMivUeged.  It  provided  the  bulk  of 
the  clvU  servants  In  Traivsylvania  as  well  as 
a  number  of  leading  government  function- 
aries. The  trouble  started  In  1956,  after  the 
faUure  of  the  Hungarian  uprising. 

According  to  the  appeal,  the  Hungarian 
revolt  had  strong  echoes  in  Transylvania. 
So  much  so  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  to 
abandon  its  first  plan  of  using  Czech  and 
Rumanian  troops  to  p«t  down  the  revolt: 
The  presence  of  so  many  Hungarians  In  the 
Rumanian  army  produced  doubts  about  the 
loyalty  of  the  army  as  a  whole. 

Once  the  revolt  was  put  down  In  Budapest 
by  Russian  tanks,  the  Rumanians  decided  to 
use  the  occasion  to  smash  their  own  Hun- 


garian minority  in  Transylvania.  There  were 
mass  arrests,  heavy  prison  sentences  (10-26 
years)  and  many  executions.  The  families 
of  the  condemned  men  often  were  deported 
to  other  parts  of  Rumania,  above  all  to  the 
malarial  marshes  of  the  Danube  delta. 

Then  In  the  siunmer  of  1969  the  Hungarian 
University  at  Cluj  was  cloeed  down  and  a 
few  months  later  the  ancient  college  at  Alud 
followed  suit.  Its  famous  Hungarian  library 
was  scattered  and  partly  burned.  Some  pro- 
fessors committed  suicide.  But  the  responsi- 
ble leaders  of  the  Hungarian  minority  drew 
up  a  memorandum  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Rumanian  Government  stcppjed  In.  moet 
of  the  signatories  to  the  memorandum  were 
shot,  and  the  United  Nations  remained  in 
ignorance. 

Since  1959,  the  Hungarians,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  (as  opposed  to  the  Rumanian 
Orthodox)  have  been  forbidden  xmder  pain 
of  heavy  imprisonment  to  practice  their  reli- 
gion openly  (Rumania  Is  harsher  in  this 
matter  than  any  of  the  satellites) . 

In  1961,  the  so-called  autonomous  Hungar- 
i&a  territory  in  Tran5ylvanla.  established  in 
1953  (whUe  Stalin  was  still  alive),  was 
broken  up.  Originally  It  Included  the  three 
counties  most  densely  populated  by  Hun- 
garians— they  made  up  79  percent  of  the 
total.  Now  a  third  of  tills  area,  with  its 
Hungarian  population,  has  been  attached  to 
other  administrative  regions;  adjacent, 
mainly  Rumanian  area,  has  been  added  to  It. 
and  the  party  administration  has  been 
pxirged  of  Hungarians. 

Last  year  under  the  Influence  of  Premier 
Janos  Kadar's  thaw  in  Hungary,  a  number 
of  Intellectuils  of  Transylvanlan  origin,  long 
settled  In  Hungary,  came  together  to  see 
what  oould  be  done  for  their  Transylvania 
coiisins.  But  the  Rumanian  Government  got 
wind  ot  their  activities  and  sent  a  stiff  note 
to  the  Hungarian  Government  asking  It  to 
take  action  unless  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  not  to  be  seriously  affected. 

Kadar  decided  to  act  and  arrested  Sandor 
Puskl,  George  Bodor,  and  Guyla  Szlgmond, 
who  were  sent  to  prison  on  a  charge  of  "in- 
citement to  Illegal  organization." 

Until  now  no  one  In  the  West  oould  un- 
derstand why  Kadar  had  Imprisoned  these 
men  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  try- 
ing hard,  and  successfully,  to  liberalize  his 
system. 

It  U  widely  believed  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  siding  with  the  Rumanians  In  this 
matter,  partly  because  it  regards  the  Hun- 
garians as  difficult  subjects  partly  because  in 
the  Carpathian  Ukraine  It  has  a  300.000- 
strong  Hungarian  minority  of  Its  own. 

According  to  the  appeal,  a  group  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  banned  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant churches  In  Transylvania  recently 
sent  another  appeal  to  Moscow  asking  the 
Soviet  Union  to  annex  TYansylvanla  rather 
than  leave  It  to  the  mercy  of  the  Ruma- 
nians— the  new  appeal  said  that  signatories 
o<  the  one  to  Mosoow  were  sent  to  prison  for 
26  yefuv. 


Clifford  R.  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  served  with  former 
Congressman  Clifford  R.  Hope,  and  who 
have  come  to  honor  and  respect  this  dis- 
tinguished American,  will  be  Interested 
In  knowing  he  has  retired  to  a  more  lei- 


surely life,  and  has  submitted  his  re- 
signation as  president  of  Great  Plains 
Wheat.  Inc.  He  was  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing Great  Plains  Wheat,  after  his 
voluntary  retirement  from  30  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1957. 

Mr.  Hope,  who  I  proudly  claim  as  a 
constituent,  has  a  most  illustrious  career 
in  agriculture,  and  has  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation's  farmers  than  any  other 
living  American. 

His  statement  announcing  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Great 
Plains  Wheat  recently,  follows: 

In  less  than  a  month.  I  will  observe  my 
70th  birthday  which  marks  the  span  of  life 
allotted  to  man  In  the  Bible  and  somewhat 
past  the  iisual  retirement  age  In  business 
and  Industry.  Mrs.  Hope,  whose  health  has 
not  been  good,  although  Improving,  feels 
very  strongly  that  we  have  both  reached  an 
age  where  we  should  spend  more  time  to- 
gether, *^<1  I  must  agree  with  her. 

Also,  like  all  of  us,  there  are  many  things 
I  have  hoped  to  do  which  I  liave  not  been 
able  to  work  Into  a  busy  life.  If  I  do  them 
at  all,  they  can't  be  put  off  much  longer. 

Right  now  I'm  about  2  years  behind  with 
my  rose  gardening  and  even  further  behind 
In  visiting  my  grandchildren,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stack  of  books  gathering  dust  while 
I'm  trying  to  find  time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Hope's  statement  was  followed  by 
these  comments  from  the  Great  Plains 
Newsletter  of  May  20,  1963: 

In  accepUng  the  resignation.  Board  Chair- 
man Otis  Tossctt  said  that  Hope  is  virtually 
irreplaceable.  "His  experience,  his  ability, 
and  his  talents  were  Invaluable  to  our  asso- 
ciation in  its  formative  years." 

Tossett  pointed  out  that  Hope  served  30 
years  in  Congress.  Including  two  terms  as 
chairman  of  the  Ho\ise  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. "Prom  this  vantage  point,  he  wit- 
nessed the  revolution  in  farm  technology. 
And  he  played  a  leading  role  in  shaping 
farm  programs  and  policies  through  depres- 
sion years,  the  wartime  boom,  and  the  crit- 
ical postwar  recovery  period." 

In  1964.  Hope  spearheaded  congressional 
work  on  Public  Law  480  which  later  formed 
the  base  for  the  Nation's  Pood  for  Peace  ef- 
forts. The  bUl  contained  two  basic  con- 
cepts— tiiat  America's  farm  abundance 
should  and  must  be  used  to  produce  a  l>etter 
world  and  that  U.S.  agriculture,  in  order  to 
remain  vigorous  and  healthy,  must  seek  for- 
eign markets  for  its  products. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  have  not  been  privileged  to 
know  him,  and  benefit  from  his  associa- 
tions and  broad  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural matters,  I  submit  also  the  follow- 
ing statement  which  appeared  in  the 
September  22,  1959,  issue  of  the  North- 
western Miller: 

Introdtjcino    CurroRo  R.   Hope 

No  one  oould  be  better  qualified  by  birth, 
upbringing,  or  experience  to  speak  for  the 
wheatgrowers  of  the  Great  Plains  than  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope.  Born  an  lowan,  a  move  In 
early  boyhood  turned  him  temporarily  into 
an  Oklahoman,  but  in  1906  he  settled  for 
Kansas  and  he  has  been  a  distinguished  Kan- 
san  ever  since — though  a  year  in  college  at 
Lincoln  might  have  brought  disaffection  from 
Kansas  and  a  yearning  to  be  a  Nebraskan. 
Beyond  that,  his  education  was  purely 
KaJisan. 

As  Lieutenant  Hope,  U.S.  Army,  in  World 
War  I  he  learned  to  work  with  men;  aa 
Lawyer  Hope,  he  learned  the  sklU  ot  negotia- 
tion; as  State  Representative  Hope  he  dipped 


his  feet  into  political  waters  and  as  Speaker 
Hope  in  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
he  learned  to  control  debate.  Then,  as  Con- 
gressman Hope  he  learned  the  intricacies  of 
political  life  on  the  Federal  level.  As  Chair- 
man Hope  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee he  learned  the  problems  of  the  farmers 
vls-a-vls  the  Government  •  •  •  and  vice 
versa. 

Aa  the  recipient  of  many  degrees  he  Is  Dr. 
Hope,  one  ot  his  doctorates  iiavlng  been  con- 
ferred by  what  is  now  known  as  Kansas 
SUte  University  •  •  •  and  K-State  honors 
not  lightly. 

It  was  in  1920  that  he  was  first  elected  to 
the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives  and 
after  subsequent  reelectlons  he  ended  his 
State  political  career  as  speaker  in  1926, 
thence  to  move  to  Washington  as  a  Kansan 
Representative.  He  was  chairman  ot  the 
Hovise  Agriculture  Committee  In  the  80th 
Congress,  1947-48,  and  in  the  83d  Congress. 
1953-64. 

He  had  a  part  in  the  formulation  and 
enactment  of  all  agricultural  legislation  dur- 
ing the  period  he  served  in  Congress — from 
1927  to  his  voluntary  retirement  on  January 
3.  1957,  the  longest  period  ever  served  by  a 
Representative  of  Kansas.  Additionally,  he 
served  as  a  mMnber  of  the  Hoxisc  Committee 
on  Labor  and  other  important  committees 
Including  the  important  Committee  on  Poet 
War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning  In  the 
78th  Congress.  As  a  member  of  tills  com- 
mittee he  visited  Russia.  Iran.  Egypt.  Greece. 
Italy,  and  most  countries  of  Western  Eurc^w. 

Mr.  Hope's  Inteoests  range  worldwide.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agricultxire 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  at  Que- 
bec'Tn  1946,  and  attended  similar  meetings  in 
the  same  capacity  in  Copenhagen,  Washing- 
ton, and  Rome  between  1946  and  1955.  He 
was  a  member  of  U.S.  delegations  on  other 
matters,  and  was  congressional  adviser  to 
the  American  delegation  to  international 
wheat  conferences  In  1948-49  and  In  1962. 

Since  January  1,  1969,  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  De- 
velopment Association  with  headquarters  at 
Garden  City,  Kans..  where  he  makes  his  home. 
Home  is  presided  over — surely  Mr.  Hope  has 
no  time  to  preside  over  ft — by  the  former 
PauUne  E.  Sanders  of  Tc^jeka  irtiom  he  mar- 
pled  In  1921.  There  are  two  children,  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  Jr..  practicing  law  In  Garden 
City,  and  daughter.  Martha,  now  Mrs.  Frank 
West  of  New  York.  And  to  complete  the 
Hope  clan  there  are  eight  grandchildren. 

Spare-time  activities?  It  Is  a  lengthy 
list — church  affairs.  Masonic  Orders  Includ- 
ing Consistory  and  Shrine,  Odd  FeUows,  Elks, 
American  Legion,  Veterans  ot  Foreign  Wars! 
and  Klwanls. 

Buch  Is  the  man  who  now  speaks  for  the 
wheatgrowers  o*  the  Great  Plains  and  their 
laudable  efforts  to  "help  themselves"  and 
their  coxmtry  to  greater  prosperity. 


Prodactivity  Expert  Calls  Technological 
Advances  Employment  Boon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  icssorrxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  CURTD3.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  familiar 
theme — one  which  often  emanates  from 
administration  spokesmen — is  that  the 
advancing  rate  of  technological  change 
in  our  society  wUl  bring  mass  unemploy- 
ment unless  vigorous  action  Is  taken  by 
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Government.  These  gloom-and-doom 
theorist*  see  the  Job  displacement  caused 
by  automation,  but  often  fall  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  new  Jobs  which  automation 
creates  and  the  other  benefits  which  It 
bestows. 

While  technological  change  requires 
continuing  adjustments  in  our  labor 
force,  including  greater  worker  mobility 
and  constant  upgrading  of  our  Nation's 
skills,  which  Government  frequently  im- 
pedes, we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
need  for  and  benefits  of  advancing  tech- 
nology. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  recently  in 
New  York  City.  Prof.  John  W.  Kendrick. 
of  George  Washington  University,  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  authorities  on  produc- 
tivity, made  a  strong  case  that  rapid 
productivity  advances  and  technological 
innovations  reduce  our  unemplojrment 
rather  than  iiicrease  it  Professor 
Kendrick  pointed  out  that  insofar  as  in- 
creased rates  of  innovation  and  produc- 
tivity advances  widen  profit  margins, 
they  stimulate  increased  investment 
which  in  turn  boosts  overall  demand  and 
employment. 

The  points  which  Professor  Kendrick 
has  developed  require  careful  considera- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  tendency  too 
often  Is  to  regard  technological  advance- 
ment with  fear  rather  than  hope.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  a  news- 
paper article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  18.  reporting  on  Professor 
Kendrick  s  speech.  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point: 

Tbchnoloct  Callkd  Emplotmknt  Boon 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

The  present  high  rate  erf  productivity  ad- 
vance and  teciinologlcal  Innovation  may  help 
to  reduce  today'*  dlrtresslng  level  of  unem- 
ployment rather  than  raise  It.  the  closing  sea- 
■ion  or  the  National  Industrial  Ck>nference 
Bo«utl'a  annual  meeting  waa  told  yesterday 

The  assessment  was  made  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Kendrick.  of  Oeorge  Wastilngton  University, 
one  ot  the  Nation's  top  authorities  on  pro- 
ductivity trends. 

"Labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  acceler- 
ated rates  ot  technological  advance."  Kend- 
rick said.  He  repeated  testimony  given  earlier 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  ot 
(X>ngres8  to  the  effect  that  periods  ot  ac- 
celerated productivity  advance  In  the  past 
have  been  periods  of  leas-than-average  un- 
employment rates  and  vice  versa. 

Kendrlck'B  optimism  contrasts  sharply  with 
Kennedy  administration  thinking.  The 
President.  Labor  Secretary  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz, 
and  Walter  W.  Heller,  chief  White  House 
economic  adviser.  In  particular,  are  con- 
cerned that  the  high  rate  of  technological  ad- 
vance may  displace  workers  faster  tb&n  In- 
creased demand  for  goods  can  reabsorb  them 
Into  the  work  force. 

Implicit  In  the  Oeca-ge  Washington  econo- 
mist's arguments  is  the  assumption  that  the 
current  high  level  of  Joblessness  may  be  the 
resiilt  of  low  productivity  gains  in  recent 
years.  Output  per  man  hour  rose  an  aver- 
age 4  percent  annually  between  1947  and 
1955.  a  period  of  unusually  low  unemploy- 
ment, he  noted  yesterday.  But  In  ttie  peJrt 
8  years,  productivity  Increases  have  fallen 
to  an  average  annxiai  rate  of  2  percent. 

This  rate  is  now  in  a  strong  upsurge. 
Kendrick  said  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics 
estimates  show  a  3-percent  gain  in  1963.  bet- 
ter than  any  other  recovery  year  since  1955. 

This  has  given  tlie  present  recovery  a  new 
lease  oa  life.  Kendrick  continued,  and  if  it 


continues  It  may  presage  a  general  accelera- 
tkm  In  the  Nation's  growth  In  output  of 
goods  and  services.  Insofar  as  Increased  rates 
ot  Innovation  and  productivity  advance  help 
to  widen  profit  margins,  further  Increases  In 
Inveetment  are  stimulated  and.  these  In  turn, 
boost  overall   demand,  be  added. 

"HlstortcaUy.  It  U  the  industries  with 
greater-than-average  productivity  advance 
that  have  tended  to  Increase  employment 
more  than  average."  Kendrick  pointed  out. 
"What  the  country  has  to  fear  U  the  un- 
progresslve    employer    or    Industry." 

Another  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  speaker.  H  W  Balgooyen.  executive 
vice  president  of  American  and  Foreign  Power 
Co..  Inc..  cited  several  factors  which  he  said 
point  to  improvement  cA  the  general  eco- 
nomic outiook  for  Latin  America.  "These 
Include."  he  said,  "better  prospecU  for  ex- 
ports and  a  halt  in  the  downtrend  of  com- 
modity prices,  steps  toward  freer  trade  among 
Latin  American  nations,  growing  concern 
over  Inflation,  and  a  growing  sense  of  social 
and  political  and  social  responsibility  shown 
by  Latin  America's  business  leaders." 


The  Sopreme  Court's  Decitiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  pleasure  in  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  two  edi- 
torials on  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
of  last  Monday  on  the  sit-in  cases.  One 
editorial  Is  from  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
dated  May  22.  1963.  entitled  "Danger  in 
Court  Decrees  '  and  the  other  Is  from  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  dated  May  22,  1963. 
entitled  "r>isaster  for  Business  "  Both 
of  these  editorials  point  out  the  dilemma 
in  which  these  Court  decisions  place 
American  businessmen  aside  from  the 
impact  which  these  decisions  have  on 
the  right  of  local  self-government  by  all 
the  American  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  OreenvUle  (SO.)  Piedmont,  May 
22. i9«31 

DisAanm  roa  Busmssar 

Ttie  UJ9.  Supreme  Covtrt  ruling  on  seven 
sit-in  demonstrations  by  Negroes  In  southern 
establishments  serving  the  public  could  pos- 
sibly reB\Ut  In  the  closing  of  every  restaurant 
and  eating  place,  not  only  In  the  South  but 
In  all  the  United  States. 

Panclful?     Exaggerated? 

Then  consider  this: 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  Monday  that  a 
State  or  city  nuiy  not  int^lere  In  any  fashion 
with  peaceful  racial  Integration  sit-ins  in 
public  places  of  business. 

Imagine  this  situation :  A  group  of  Negroes, 
with  real  or  fancied  grievances  against  a 
lunchroom,  enter  the  lunchroom.  They  take 
all  vacant  seats.  They  do  nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  peace,  but  they  Just  sit  there. 

The  proprietor  cannot  ask  police  to  clear 
his  premises.  His  only  possible  recourse  Is  to 
ask  them  to  leave  after  they  have  had  time 
to  eat  or  drink  wbat  they  ordered. 

If  they  do  not  choose  to  leave,  he  possibly 


could  fall  back  on  the  laws  of  trespass,  but 
he  would  have  to  enforce  them  himself.  If 
he  has  the  Negroes  forcibly  evicted,  he  would 
lay  hlnuelf  open  to  suit. 

But  the  Negroes  could  avoid  any  entangle- 
ment with  trespass  laws  by  organizing  an- 
other group  to  take  the  places  of  the  first 
group  when  they  leave.  This  could  go  on 
Indefinitely,  and  there  would  be  but  one 
result.  The  business  would  be  forced  to 
close. 

Ail  of  this  envisions  a  determined,  revenge- 
ful Negro  organization  with  the  will  to  ar- 
range such  sit-ins.  At  least  two  of  these 
are  at  hand,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  ot  Colored  People,  and  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality. 

No  reasonable  persons  wants  this  to  hap- 
pen. But  It  could  happen,  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xtae  United 
States. 

[hrom  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle, 
May  22.  19631 

Panoks  qc  Couar  Dscaxxs 

Acting  ostensibly  to  erase  State-enforced 
racial  discrimination  In  private  establish- 
ments, the  Supreme  Court  Monday  wrote  a 
potential  discrimination  of  Its  own  Into  legal 
precedent. 

Moreover,  the  court.  In  the  view  of  one  of 
Its  own  members,  undermined  for  the  first 
tlm*  tiM  basic  right  of  a  private  businessman 
to  opefate  his  establishment  as  he  sees  fit. 

Chief  Jiutlce  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for 
the  court  majority,  was  not  satisfied  with 
saying  that  State  laws  requiring  segregation 
In  private  businesses  are  unconstitutional. 
That  much  of  the  ruling  could  have  been 
anticipated  by  anyone  familiar  with  the 
court's  pattern  of  support  for  all  moves  to 
break  down  legal  racial  barriers  and  Its  utter 
disregard  for  the  constitutional  rights  of 
States. 

But  Warren  and  the  concxirrlng  associate 
Justices  did  not  stop  there.  They  also  de- 
clared unconstitutional  any  action  by  a  pub- 
lic ofDclal  considered  to  coerce  private  estab- 
lishments to  segregate.  This  Includes,  the 
Justices  said,  the  actions  of  New  Orleans 
city  officials  who  condemned  sit-ins  and 
urged  that  they  be  halted.  Even  though  no 
New  Orleans  ordinances  required  segregated 
restaurants  and  lunch  counters.  Warren 
ruled  that  the  officials'  statements  consti- 
tuted Government  action  and  thereby  made 
the  arrest  of  sit-in  demonstrators  in  that 
city  unconstitutional. 

Therein  lies  the  seed  of  Inconsistency  In 
the  Supreme  Court  edict.  Permitted  to 
germinate.  It  can  produce  court  verdicts 
which  effectively  discriminate  against  cer- 
tain States,  particularly  those  of  the  South. 
Moreover,  It  can  bring  the  weight  of  the 
court's  most  recent  decisions  to  bear  In 
Georgia,  which  appears  at  first  blush  to  be 
virtually  unaffected. 

If  the  expressed  opinions  of  two  city  oCD- 
eials  are  to  be  regarded  as  coercion  against 
private  business,  the  way  Is  left  open  for 
coercion  to  be  charged  In  any  number  of 
municipal  or  State  actions.  The  Court  set 
no  limits  on  the  use  of  this  precedent. 

Justice  Department  attome3r8,  arguing  In 
beiialf  of  the  Negro  plaintiffs  in  the  New 
Orleans  case,  contended  tiiat  State  laws  re- 
quiring segregation  In  other  areas  of  activity 
constitute  State  action  regarding  private 
lunch  counters,  even  though  there  are  no 
laws  In  that  State  relating  to  lunch  counters. 
While  the  Court  did  not  necessarily  give 
credence  to  this  point  In  the  current  de- 
cisions. It  set  the  stage  for  possible  subse- 
quent iniplementation  of  that  view.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Justice  Department  attorney, 
the  Court  may  still  decide  In  future  cases 
that  a  law  requiring  segregated  State  parks, 
for  example.  Is  coercion  on  owners  of 
private  eating  establlshmenta.  Bhouid  the 
Court  rule  ot  that  effect,  as  an  Atlanta  Con- 
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stitution  writer  pointed  out,  a  private  res- 
taurant In  Georgia  could  not  be  segregated 
where  segregation  Is  historically  customary, 
but  could  be  In  Montana  where  it  isn't. 

The  coercion  precedent,  in  6\im,  agam 
takes  the  basis  for  Supreme  Court  rulings 
out  of  the  realm  of  law  and  into  tho  area 
of  sociology,  where  the  Court's  own  whims 
and  prejudices  against  the  South  can  easily 
produce  inconsistency  and  injustice. 

An  even  greater  potential  danger  In  Mon- 
day's sweeping  sit-in  edicts  Is  the  doubt 
cast  over  the  heretofore  well-established 
right  of  a  private  businessman  to  serve  whom 
he  pleases. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  professed  to  defend 
this  right,  declaring  in  the  Greenville,  B.C.. 
decision  tliat  "Private  conduct  abridging 
Individual  rights  does  no  violence  to  the 
equal  protection  clause  unless  to  some  sig- 
nificant extent  the  State  in  any  of  Its  mani- 
festations has  been  found  to  have  become 
involved  in  it." 

But  Justice  Harlan,  in  a  combined  con- 
currence and  dissent,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  majority  decision  has.  in  fact, 
placed  the  private  businessman's  rights  in 
serlovis  Jeopardy.     He  wrote: 

"Although  the  right  of  a  private  restau- 
ranteur  to  operate,  if  he  pleases,  on  a  segre- 
gated basis  U  ostensibly  left  untouched,  the 
Court.  In  truth,  effectvially  deprives  him  of 
tl\at  right  in  any  State  where  a  law  like  the 
OreenvUle  segregation  ordinance  continues 
to  exist." 


Ranaway  Film  Production 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or  CAL,iroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  In  regard  to  the  runaway  film 
production  that  has  affected  the  eco- 
nomic life  and  balance  of  the  Hollsrwood 
films  studios.  Many  thousands  of  labor 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  Los  Angeles  and  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  because  of  this  run- 
away film  production  which  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  few  years. 

It  Is  time  that  the  American  people 
are  told  about  those  stars  and  directors 
and  producers  who  have  been  lured  to 
Europe  by  the  lower  taxes  that  are  Im- 
posed upon  their  earnings,  and  also  the 
many,  many  attractive  offers  of  assist- 
ance to  the  producers  in  the  way  of  cheap 
labor,  free  rent,  and  other  benefits  that 
are  naturally  not  available  In  a  free 
economy  such  as  ours.  The  huge  pro- 
grams for  subsidizing  many  of  the  actual 
expenses  of  these  film  companies  is  un- 
heard of  in  any  other  line  of  industry  or 
endeavor.  The  offers,  of  course,  look 
most  attractive  on  the  surface;  but  once 
the  talents  and  crafts  and  most  of  all  the 
know-how  of  American  studios  have  been 
dissipated  and  scattered  to  other  parts  of 
the  country — as  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  already,  since  some  individuals 
formerly  in  the  picture  industry  have 
had  to  leave  to  seek  other  employment- 
then  win  these  lucrative  offers  from  for- 
eign countries  begin  to  drop.  The  for- 
eign fUm  companies  will  have  disrupted 
one  of  our  basic  Industries. 


The  following  remarks  by  Joan  Craw- 
ford which  appeared  in  Variety  maga- 
zine do  much  to  tell  us  about  individuals 
who  have  fled  to  Europe  for  the  tax 
sanctuary  and  of  those  loyal  Individuals 
who  have  remained  in  the  coimtry  wil- 
ling to  pay  their  just  part  to  their  free 
government,  under  whose  existence  they 
feel  they  have  gained  and  enjoyed  a 
wonderful  life.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
remember  well  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals In  the  motion  picture  industry 
who  have  remained  In  this  coimtry  to 
produce  their  films.  These  are  the  ones 
who  shovUd  receive  the  patronage  of 
our  presence  when  we  are  looking 
through  the  motion  picture  ads  to  see 
which  show  we  will  attend. 

Naturally  loopholes  exist  in  our  tax 
laws  to  make  this  sojourning  In  Europe 
for  the  production  of  films  possible.  In 
order  to  close  some  of  them,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Congressman 
King,  has  introduced  HJl.  6425.  This 
bill  would  in  effect  make  the  residential 
requirements  much  longer  for  those 
seeking  the  tax  havens  In  Eurone  and 
would  thereby  close  one  of  the  largest 
loopholes. 

The  Hollywood  Joint  Labor -Manage- 
ment Committee  on  Foreign  Film  Pro- 
duction has  been  working  hard  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  and  economic  dis- 
tress in  Hollywood  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  "runaway"  foreign  produc- 
tion. The  committee  has  had  several 
meetings  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  George  L.  P.  Weaver  and  his 
aids,  and  also  with  the  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  States.  Com- 
merce, and  Treasury  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  committee  is  now  in  the 
process  of  compiling  additional  statis- 
tics to  show  the  Immense  Impact  that 
this  Is  having  on  the  economic  life  of 
this  Industry.  Upon  completion  of  this 
survey  another  meeting  is  scheduled 
with  the  Labor  Department. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  the 
story  in  Variety  afe  presented  by  film 
star  Joan  Crawford: 
Joan  CaAwroan  Rakxs  Runaways — Crakgkb 

Thosk  Who  Went  Absoad  To  Savx  on  Taxxs 

Dro  HOLXTWOOD  Disbehvick 

Joan  Crawford  yesterday  blasted  fellow 
actors  who,  she  said,  have  hurt  themselves 
at  the  b.o.  because  of  mediocre  plx  they  have 
made  while  living  abroad  as  runaways. 
She  also  zeroed  in  on  American  runaway 
producers,  as  she  tackled  the  subject  in  an 
article  in  Screen  Actors  Guild's  mag. 

Miss  Cravirford  raked  those  producers  who 
have  found  It  cheaper  to  make  films  abroad, 
and  actors  who  have  sought  an  answer  to 
taxation  by  moving  to  Switzerland. 

That  runaway  actors  have  "harmed  them- 
selves can  be  seen  by  the  mediocrity  of  so 
many  of  the  films  they  have  made  and  tlie 
boxofBce  popularity  listings,  and  that  Is 
their  business.  They  have  also  hurt  Holly- 
wood and  that  Is  my  business,"  declared  the 
star. 

HAVE    HITBT    THE    TTNrTED   STATES 

They  have  hxirt  the  United  States  finan- 
cially, and  that  Is  the  business  of  all  of  us. 
The  millions  of  taxable  dollars  that  disap- 
peared into  Switzerland  before  the  U.S. 
Treasury  stopped  the  drain  last  year  were 
not  written  off  with  a  shrug  by  our  tax  peo- 
ple. The  debt  was  spread  around  among 
those  of  us  who  remained  here. 

Miss  Crawford  said  on  the  list  of  the  top 
10  moneymaklng  stars  in  the  United  States 


and  Canada,  only  1.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  has 
settied  In  Europe.  And  "Liz  Is  so  unique, 
both  as  a  star  and  as  a  phenomenon,  that  I 
doubt  whether  she  can  be  categorized  in  any 
list  at  all,"  she  ccnnmented.  Doiis  Day, 
Bock  HudBon,  Cary  Grant,  Jc^n  Wayne. 
Elvis  Presley,  Jerry  Lewis,  Prank  Sinatra. 
Sandr&  Dee.  and  Burt  Lancaster,  the  others 
on  the  list,  are  liked  best  by  Americans  be- 
cause their  roots  are  "firmly  here  In  the 
United  States,"  she  said. 

REPORTS    HOLOKN    SKm 

She  noted  the  omission  from  the  list  of 
William  Holden,  terming  him  "one  of  my 
favorite  actors  and  favorite  people."  She 
said  he  "was  the  pacesetter  of  the  runaways, 
and  benefited  most  from  the  loophole  In  the 
tax  laws.  He  led  the  boxofllce  list  for  years. 
Last  year  he  is  not  in  It  at  all."  She  added 
slie  didn't  blame  Holden  for  seeking  to 
provide  maxlmiun  security  for  his  family, 
noting  she  once  grossed  over  $500,000  in  1 
year,  and  taxes  plus  expenses  left  her  with 
Just  over  4  percent  of  it. 

LAUDS  casns,  Lancaster 
Actors  lost  something  of  themselves  when 
they  move  abrocul.  she  argues.  In  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  belonging,  are  "bored  to  dis- 
traction." On  the  other  hand,  she  pointed 
to  Tony  Curtis  and  Burt  Lancaster  as  ex- 
amples of  actors  who  started  in  Holljrwood, 
have  remained,  and  today  are  considered  two 
of  the  best  thesps  in  the  world.  "Hollywood 
alone  provided  a  yardstick  of  measurement. 
It  Is  Impressive  to  observe  Curtis  and  Lan- 
caster at  work.  They  give  not  a  damn  about 
salaries  or  taxes.  All  they  are  concerned 
about  is  their  own  professional  and  artistic 
fulfillment,"  she  said,  adding  she  doubted 
either  would  have  come  so  far  had  they  run 
away  to  Switzerland  or  Rome,  brooding 
about  taxes  Instead  of  career. 

Exempting  the  producer  who  actually 
goes  abroad  for  authentic  locales.  Miss 
Crawford  believes  the  producer  who  treks 
overseas'  to  save  money,  "abandons  Holly- 
wood with  Its  expertise.  Its  professional 
movie  population  who  depend  on  him  for 
work,  its  unique  place  in  American  life,  and 
elects  to  adopt  the  inferior,  the  shoddy,  the 
glmcrack. 

"Por  every  *E1  Cld'  there  are  a  doscen  so- 
called  'spectaculars"  made  by  runaway  pro- 
ducers and  runaway  stars,  with  papier- 
mache  sets,"  she  said,  adding  that  such  plx 
as  "Cld,"  "Ben-Hvu- "  and  "The  Longest 
Day"  could  only  have  been  made  in  Europe. 
But  then  quickly  pinpointing  other  plx  for 
"Technicolor  as  raw  as  a  bloodshot  eye,  dub- 
bing th&t  doesn't  synchronize,  60  horses 
photographed  to  look  like  6.000  •   •   •." 

TAKE  MONET,   NOT  TALK 

One  cannot  live  without  any  roots,  which 
Is  what  the  runaways  are  trying  to  do,  she 
contends.  "They  are  seeking  to  live  off  a 
foreign  country  while  having  no  part  of 
it.  They  will  accept  the  coxmtry's  cur- 
rency, but  they  won't  learn  Its  language. 
They  plan  big  deals,  which  do  not  enrich 
the  country  of  their  adoption,  and  actively  . 
help  to  Impoverish  the  Industry  at  home." 
she  stated. 

Hollywood  Itself  is  not  blameless,  because 
a  decade  ago  Hollywood  was  too  complacent. 
Miss  Crawford  observed.  "Teclinlclaiis  were 
cutting  off  their  noses  in  their  astronomical 
wage  demands.  The  producers  got  fat. 
Everybody  got  fat.  Airily  they  sold  good 
films  to  TV.  doing  themselves  an  almost 
unimaginable  disservice.  Inefficiency  has 
ruined   many   American   Industries. 

RUSSIAN    ROULETTE 

"It  was  not  inefficiency  that  ruined  Holly- 
wood. It  was  something  much  more 
macabre,  something  without  precedent.  It 
was  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  In  which 
the  prize  was  TV  dollars.  The  trouble  was 
that  Hollywood  was  playing  the  game  with 
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Itatff.  It  WM  commltUnc  coldbiocxlwl,  de- 
liberate sulclcie. 

"Tbe  major  studios,  than  oontrolUng 
ererTthlng.  saw  ruddenly  what  they  had  done 
and  fled  to  Europe,  A«la,  AXrlca.  anywhere 
to  eecape  from  the  time  bomb  which  they 
bad  to  Imprudently  tied  to  their  own  shoe- 
laces. 

"I  believe  the  tumlnc  point  haa  been 
reached.  The  recent  tax  leflslauon  that 
has  stopped  the  appeal  of  Switaerland  for 
runaway  stare  will  also  affeot  the  pro- 
ducers sooner  or  later.  It  wUl  be  food  for 
everybody  when  they  come  back  •  •  •  just 
so  long  ss  Hollywood  does  not  draw  the 
wrong  conclusion,  that  It  was  right  all  along. 
and  resums  Its  bad  old  waya.  Somehow  I 
dont  t>''"fc  It  will.  The  shock  has  been  too 
ssTsre."  said  lidss  Crawford. 


TmUt's  MiliUry  lUa:  A  Triiwt*  by  hk 
Force  S«cretmi7  Eofeoe  Zackert 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NvasASKA 

TK  THl  HOUSB  OF  REPRESSNTAl'IVSS 
Thxu-sday.  May  23.  19€i 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  Air  Force  Secretary  E:\igene 
Zuckert  ma  the  featured  speaker  at  an 
annual  banquet  in  honor  of  the  Armed 
Forces  sponaored  by  the  Omsiha  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Military  AfTaii-s  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Zuckert's  remarks  were  of  great 
interest  to  me.  and  I  believe  they  will  be 
to  all  who  have  an  Interest  In  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation.  He  spoke  on  "To- 
day's Military  Man"  and  paid  high  com- 
pliment to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  serve  our  country 
in  uniform. 

In  Tlew  of  the  recent  discussions 
about  the  role  of  the  military  man  In 
the  planning  and  decision  making  proc- 
ess, I  think  this  thoughtful  speech  by 
one  of  the  top  civilian  ofBclals  in  our 
Oovemment  merits  the  attention  of  all 
in  Confirress. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  Include  Secretary  Zuckert's  speech  and 
I  Join  him  In  applauding  two.  outstand- 
ing military  men — Oens.  Curtis  E.  Le- 
May  and  Thomas  S.  Power — who  In  Mr. 
Zuckert's  words,  "exemplify  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  U.S.  military  man. 
They  are  experienced,  versatile,  practi- 
cal,  responsible,    dedicated,   farseeing." 

The  text  of  Secretary  Zuckert's  speech 
follows: 

TooAT's  MnjTA«T  Maw 

(Address  by  Hon.  Eugene  M.  Zuckert) 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Join  the  military  affairs 
committee  of  the-  Omaha  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  paying  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
In  this  aretu 

I  sincerely  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
speak  to  all  of  you  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Omaha.  The  friendly,  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity and  members  at  the  Strategic  Air 
Ooaamand  here  has  been  ideal.  By  Innum- 
erable acts  of  thoughtfulness  and  genuine 
understanding  you  have  made  a  very  dilB- 
eult  military  task  easier  for  our  Air  Force 
people  and   definitely  have  contributed   to 


the  strength  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

SAC  and  the  Air  Force  have  been  fortunate 
to  have  the  headquarters  of  the  strategic 
aerospace  force  located  In  Omaha.  And  I 
know  that  you  agree  with  me  that  you 
have  been  fortunate  In  having  two  men  like 
our  Chief  oT  Staff  Oen  CurtU  B  LeMay, 
and  Oen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  ths  commander 
In  chief.  Strategic  Air  Command,  as  the  top 
oommanders  here  for  so  many  years. 

Both  men  exemplify  the  Onest  qualities 
of  the  n.S.  mUltary  man — they  are  experi- 
enced, versatile,  practical,  responsible,  dedi- 
cated, farseefng. 

Does  this  sound  like  unwarranted  praise 
for  the  U^.  military  man?  You  who  know 
ths  backgrounds  of  Generals  LeMay  and 
Power  know  that  they  have  all  theee  attri- 
butes and  more.  Yet  probably  not  many 
know,  for  example,  that  the  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  not  only  was  the  Lnnorator  of 
bombing  techniques  In  World  War  II.  or- 
ganizer of  air  operaUons  for  the  Berlin  alr- 
lUt.  and  builder  of  SAC  In  Its  flrst  10  years — 
he  also  Is  a  gradxoate  clvU  engineer.  wa«  the 
Air  Force's  first  Eteputy  Chief  ot  Air  Staff 
for  Research  and  Development,  and  played  a 
majco-  role  In  leading  and  supervising  de- 
velopment of  our   ICBM  force. 

But  what  about  "military  men."  In  gen- 
eral. thjToughout  the  services?  Does  the  so- 
called  military  man — the  man  with  the  **mll- 
Itary  mlnd~  actually  exist  to  any  significant 
extent  In  the  UB.  Armed  Forces?  From  my 
more  than  15  years  personal  experience  with 
the  military  services.  I  say  that  the  stereo- 
type of  the  "typical  military  man'  Is  a  myth. 

Certainly,  as  In  any  large  organization, 
there  are  conservative  men  along  with  the 
dynamic  advocates  of  new  ideas  and 
methods.  But  neither  the  advocates  at 
change  nor  the  advocates  of  the  slower  ap- 
proach have  been  smothered  In  this  vast  or- 
ganisation. Kach  element  has  been  either 
sharpened  or  tempered  by  the  other,  and  the 
military  sword  Is  stronger  and  sharper  be- 
cause of  a  siirprlslngly  great  degree  of  free- 
dom of  Ideas  and  actions. 

Then  who  Is  this  "military  man"  we  hear 
about?  Is  he  a  MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper,  or  a 
Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn?  Is  he  a  General  Elsen- 
hower, a  General  MacArthur  or  a  General 
Marshall?  Is  he  a  General  Bradley  or  a 
General  Vandenberg?  Is  he  a  General 
Oruenther  or  a  General  Norstad? 

Does  he  look  backward  Instead  of  for- 
ward? Or  does  he  have  the  vision  of  a  Oen. 
"BUly"  Mitchell,  or  a  Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold? 
Is  he  narrow  In  his  Interests?  Or  does  he 
have  the  broad  Interest  of  a  Oen.  "Jlnunle" 
DooUttle,  General  Spaatz,  a  General  White, 
an  Admiral  Rlckover? 

Of  coiirse.  you  know  that  thes^  outstand- 
ing military  men  are  only  a  few  oif  hundreds 
of  exceptional  American  military  leaders  In 
all  the  services  that  you  and  I  together  could 
name. 

Last  year.  In  a  major  study,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machinery 
commended  the  kind  of  training  and  Job  ex- 
periences that  military  leaders  are  given  to 
prepare  them  for  a  broad  grasp  of  national 
seciu-lty  problems.  The  armed  services,  says 
the  report,  "have  recognized  the  requirement 
for  military  generallsts.  The  career  patterns 
followed  by  promising  officers  expose  them  to 
problenu  of  their  service  as  a  whole.  And 
today,  attendance  at  the  National  War  Col- 
lege or  Its  equivalent,  together  with  a  tour 
of  duty  In  a  Joint  or  International  command 
Is  virtually  required  of  thoee  reaching  gen- 
eral officer  rank." 

However,  what  counts  most  In  evaluating 
the  mlUt.Try  man  is  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  Air  Force  record  In 
this  respect  has  been  especially  noteworthy. 
It  reflecu  anything  but  a  tendency  to  "rely 
on  the  weapons  of  the  last  war  to  fight  the 
next  one."  I  dte  the  Air  Force  record  most 
partlciilarly  because  I  know  It. 


It  was  a  group  of  like-minded  people  with- 
in the  Army  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
who  saw  the  great  potential  of  aviation  and 
worked  together  to  develop  It,  with  the  aid 
of  Industry.  This  organization  of  alrpower 
enthuslasu  developed  Into  the  Air  Corps,  and 
then  the  Army  Air  Force,  and  then  the  UJB. 
Air  Force. 

It  was  proved  In  World  War  U  what  alr- 
power could  do. 

Even  before  World  War  n  ended  the  Army 
Air  Forces  began  to  work  on  guided  missiles. 
After  the  war  the  Air  Foroe  also  began  work 
on  ballistic  missiles,  but  had  to  cancel  the 
program  Ln  1947  for  lack  of  funds.  Four 
years  later  It  gave  a  contract  that  led  to  work 
on  the  Atlas  ICBM.  This  was  before  the 
thermonuclear  breakthrough  that  led  the  Air 
Force  Strategic  Missiles  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  a  strong  program  for 
accelerating  development  of  Intercontinental 
ballistic  mlssUes.  The  Air  Force  approved 
the  recommendation  and  assigned  the  pro- 
gram the  very  highest  priority. 

Today  we  see  the  results  of  the  most  mas- 
sive and  complex  reeefuxh.  development  and 
management  undertaking  of  all  times — the 
Air  Force-Industry  production  of  the  Thor, 
Atlas.  Titan,  and  Mlnuteman  ballistic  mis- 
siles. These,  along  with  Polaris,  have  given 
o\ir  Nation  a  clear  military  superiority  in 
strategic  mlssUes.  But  more  than  that.  Air 
Force  mlsstlee  have  provided  the  space  boost- 
ers for  the  larger  space  vehlclee.  Including  the 
Mercury  capsules,  for  our  national  space 
program. 

The  credit  for  this  great  national  achieve- 
ment must  be  shared  by  many  farslghted, 
dedicated  military  men — and  civilians,  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  government.  Much 
credit  must  be  given  to  Oen.  "Hap"  Arnold, 
who  pioneered  Air  Force  use  of  some  of  the 
Nation's  beet  scientific  brains  to  help  keep  us 
ahead  of  any  potential  aggressor.  In  1M4 
General  Arnold  set  up  a  scientific  advisory 
group  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr. 
Theodore  von  Karman.  He  told  them  he 
wanted  them  to  think  ahead  20  years  to  con- 
sider any  phases  of  aviation  that  might  af- 
fect ths  development  and  employment  of 
alrpower.  General  Arnold  also  set  up  Proj- 
ect RAND  In  1944.  One  of  lU  first  studies 
was  on  space  satellite  systems. 

Military  men  also  developed  the  concept 
of  the  weapon  system  as  Integrating  weapon, 
people,  and  all  other  supporting  elements 
Into  a  manageable  unit  for  planning  pur- 
poses:  they  developed  the  concept  of  con- 
currency. Involving  the  compression  of  tlme- 
schedultng  from  the  start  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  weapon  until  It  reaches  the 
Inventory  stage.  Imagine  the  Job  of  manag- 
ing slmultaneoxisly  the  many  facets  of  mis- 
sile development,  test  site  construction  and 
deployment  at  a  couple  of  dozen  bases  In 
18  States — building  S  different  ICBM  sys- 
tems In  7  basic  configurations,  using  hun- 
dreds of  contractors,  more  than  30  labor 
unions,  more   than   400,000  people. 

Concurrency  has  greatly  reduced  weapon 
system  acquisition  lead  time.  The  Thor 
IRBM  became  operational  In  4.3  years  from 
the  time  of  approval;  Atlas  ICBM  In  6  3 
years:  and  the  Titan  ICBM.  In  6.8  years.  The 
relatively  simple,  but  highly  sophisticated 
Mlnuteman  ICBM  was  ready  In  Jiist  4  years. 
In  only  5  years  since  the  first  contract  was 
signed,  the  100th  Mlnuteman  missile  site 
has  become  operational.  ICBM's  are  becom- 
ing operational  In  the  Air  Force  Inventory 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  day.  This 
has  been  an  unprecedented  achievement 
under   any   terms  of  comparison. 

The  military  departments  often  run  ahead 
of  the  civilian  economy  In  the  Introduction 
of  management  techniques.  One  example  is 
the  use  of  computers  for  planning  and  pro- 
graming. The  Air  Force  started  the  use 
of  computers  back  In  1048  when  General 
Rawllngs,  then  Air  Force  Comptroller  and 
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now  president  of  a  major  cor]x>ratlon,  pro- 
vided the  leadership  to  bring  In  the  first 
computer  to  be  used  In  defense  program- 
ing. 

As  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  since  July  1967  and 
Chief  of  Staff  since  July  1961  and  the  Com- 
mander of  SAC  for  nearly  10  years  before 
coming  to  Washington,  General  LeMay  has 
contributed  most  extensively  to  the  Air 
Force  as  we  know  It  today.  Last  week  I  had 
a  brief  summary  prepared  listing  the  major 
tasks  the  Air  Force  performs  in  support 
of  national  objectives.  It  gives  a  picture  In 
quick,  broad-brush  strokes  of  what  the 
military  man  In  today's  Air  Force,  together 
with    the    civilian    employee.    Is   doing. 

With  about  39  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget,  the  Air  Force  provides  our  Nation 
not  only  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
and  its  more  than  80  percent  of  the  free 
world's  strategic  nuclear  delivery  capabUlty, 
but  It  also  provides  some  70  percent  of  the 
personnel  for  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command,  and  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  facilities  for  defending  our  skies  against 
attackers. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  provides — 

The  greatest  portion  by  far  of  the  Nation's 
global  military  airlift  and  assault  airlift; 

Air  support  for  the  Army; 

The  primary  air  arms  for  our  Armed  Fc«-ces 
In  Europe,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East,  Alaska, 
and  the  Caribbean  area;  and 

The  major  Department  of  Defense  support 
of  the  National  Space  Program. 

The  Air  Force  Communications  Service  op- 
erates and  maintains  a  global  network  of 
more  than  6  million  miles  of  communications 
channels  and  a  worldwide  system  of  more 
than  1,600  electronic  aids  uf  air  navigation 
and  air  traffic  control. 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  main- 
tains a  116,000-mlle  system  of  military  air 
routes  on  a  wartime  readiness  basis. 

The  Air  Foroe  Systems  C<Mnmand,  which  is 
Involved  In  coordinating  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  scientific  efforts  toward  development 
of  aerospace  weapon  systenu,  administers, 
at  any  given  time,  60.000  contracts. 

Air  Force  Logistics  Command  processes 
more  than  36  million  supply  demands  each 
year.  Its  stock  of  technical  Items  Ls  subject 
to  random  demands  from  some  15.000  organi- 
zations and  units  worldwide. 

The  President's  report  to  Congress  on  Aero- 
nautic and  Space  Activities  shows  that  o( 
the  54  satellites  orbited  by  the  United  States 
in  1003,  40  were  launched  by  the  Air  Force. 

I  know  that  most  of  you  here  are  familiar 
with  many  other  examples  of  value  received 
for  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  Defense 
budget;  the  ballistic  missiles;  the  X-16  pa-o- 
gram  being  conducted  In  cooperation  with 
NASA;  and  air  crews  on  constant  ground 
alert  and  those  overhead  In  the  air. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Air  Force  Is 
working  on  projects  such  as  the  Djma-Soar 
piloted  aerospacecraft,  the  Titan  III  space 
booster  and  with  NASA  on  the  Gemini  man- 
ned space  effort,  it  Is  Involved  In  the  more 
down-to-earth  tasks  of  training  and  using 
air  commandos  and  training  Vietnamese 
pilots  In  actual  air  operations. 

At  the  heart  of  all  theee  activities  and 
systems  are  the  people  who  envision  them, 
who  develop  them,  manage  them,  maintain 
them,  plan  their  employment  and  operate 
them.  These  are  the  people  you  know — the 
officers  and  the  airmen. 

These  comprise  the  so-calted  military  man. 

This  Is  the  mlUUuy  man  I  am  talking 
about.  He  Is  not  the  military  man  you 
win  find  In  some  history  books.  He  is  not 
the  military  man  of  some  other  country. 
He  Is  the  American  military  man  of  the 
1060'B — shaped  by  our  Institutions  and  con- 
trolled by  his  understanding  of  these  Insti- 
tutions by  our  governmental  checks  and 
balances,  by  our  free  press  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. 


Some  of  these  military  men  you  know 
are  air  crews  and  support  personnel  working 
70  to  80  hours  a  week — sometimes  even 
longer.  Some  SAC  and  Tactictd  Air  Com- 
mand crews  rotate  routinely  between  state- 
side and  oversea  bases.  Air  Force  transport 
crews  fly  great  distances  to  many  places  on 
the  planet.  Families  are  separated  for  long 
periods  of*tlme.  But  all  these  people  know 
that  what  they  are  doing  Is  Important.  As 
you  know,  others  of  our  military  men  are 
away  from  the  day-to-day  flying  and  missile 
operations — involved  In  the  extremely  diffi- 
cult business  of  planning,  of  helping  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  arrive  at  sound 
decisions  on  the  composition  and  deployment 
of  our  forces  simultaneously  for  today,  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  responsibility  for  today  is  maintaining 
the  present  posture  of  our  strength.  Today's 
Job  fOT  tomorrow  Is  to  bring  to  frultjon  the 
plans  and  the  weapon  systems  conceived 
years  ago. 

The  Job  for  the  day  after  tomorrow  is  to 
make  decisions  now  that  will  result  In  the 
wear>on  systems  of  the  1970's  designed  to 
maintain  our  sup>erlorlty  against  any  po- 
tential enemy. 

I  have  alwa3rs  been  struck  by  the  duality 
of  the  military  man's  responsibility — not 
only  must  he  be  able  to  think  clearly  about 
long-range  plans  for  war  In  the  futtire,  but 
also,  he  must  maintain  a  keen  edge  of  read- 
iness to  respond  instantly  to  an  emergency 
that  could  arise  at  any  moment. 

Our  military  men,  working  with  the  civil- 
ian leadership  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, are  coping  with  the  most  difficult  fac- 
tors— attempting  to  balance  knowns  against 
unknowns:  technological  advances;  possi- 
ble scientific  breakthroughs;  enemy  Inten- 
tions; arms  control;  nuclear  testing;  actions 
of  our  allied  nations;  International  econom- 
ics and  countless  other  factors. 

Naturally  there  will  be  sources  of  disa- 
greement. No  one  In  our  system  would  ex- 
I>ect  the  decisionmaking  process  to  be  other- 
wise. But  I  have  noted  a  tremendovjs  im- 
provement since  my  previous  tour  In  the 
Pentagon  in  the  machinery  for  isolating 
problems,  putting  them  In  focus,  analyzing 
them,  discussing  and  arguing  the  pros  and 
cons.  This  process  provides  the  best  founda- 
tion for  decisions.  Decisions  are  based  on 
national  and  International  policy  considera- 
tions as  well  as  military  considerations  and 
are  quite  properly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  President.  Most 
Important  in  this  decision-making  process 
Is  an  understanding  by  the  military  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  civilian  leaders  and 
an  appreciation  by  the  civilian  leadership  of 
the  unique  experience  of  our  military  lead- 
ers. 

This  country  Is  fortunate  to  have  officers 
like  Generals  LeMay  and  Power  In  key  posi- 
tions In  Its  defense  forces.  Their  experi- 
ence, knowledge,  and  calm  resolution  con- 
tribute the  kind  of  strength  we  need  in  these 
trying  times.  Knowing  war  well,  they  want 
to  know  peace  even  better. 

Last  year  a  distinguished  European  Andre 
Malraux,  French  Minister  of  State  for  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  paid  a  great  tribute  to  our 
Nation.  It  seems  to  me  that  In  doing  so  he 
unconsciously  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
US.  military  man,  as  well  as  to  our  system 
of  government  with  Its  checks  and  balances, 
and  to  the  moral  strength  of  our  people. 

He  said  that  ours  Is  "the  only  Nation  that 
has  waged  war  but  not  worshipped  it,  that 
has  won  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  but 
not  sought  it,  that  has  wrought  the  greatest 
weapon  of  death  but  has  not  wished  to 
wield.  •  •  •  May  it  Inspire  men  with  dreams 
worthy  of  Its  action." 

To  the  noble  words  of  this  tribute  to  all 
Americans  I  would  like  simply  to  add  these: 
May  this  Nation  continue  to  inspire  mil- 
itary men  with  actions  worthy  of  Its  dreams. 


BaUdiBg  the  GOP  Platform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
addition  to  having  good  candidates,  a 
constructive,  forward -locking  Republi- 
can Party  needs  a  positive  platform.  Al- 
though there  will  be  much  discussion 
about  the  platform  next  year,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  already  letters  to 
editors  are  beginning  to  i^pear  about 
this  matter.  In  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribime  of  April  22,  Mr.  Bruce  K.  Chap- 
man, the  editor  of  Advance  magazine,  a 
Republican  publication,  issued  here  in 
Washington,  discussed  his  ideas  regard- 
ing a  platform. 

As  we  have  different  points  of  view 
about  this  matter,  this  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor is  certainly  well  worth  reading.  Be- 
low follows  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Chapman's  letter  to  the  editor : 

Bttildino  thi  GOP  PLA-rrokM 
To  the  H«s*T.n  TUsinrB : 

Almost  every  Republican  leader  today  Is 
calling  for  party  unity  as  the  1964  elections 
approach.  Factional  vendettas,  they  declare, 
only  help  the  Democrats. 

Unhappily,  pious  pronouncements  at  fund- 
raising  dinners  will  not  achieve  party  unity, 
for  all  of  these  assiune  there  are  no  real 
causes  for  the  very  evident  party  disunity. 
Surely  some  party  problems  can  be  traced  to 
personal  or  sectional  grudges,  but  there  also 
exist  lmf>ortant  and  unresolved  disagree- 
ments  as  to  party  st^tegy  and  even  party 
philosophy.  To  bury  this  fact  today  in  a 
gush  of  loyalty  oaths  Is  to  Invite  disaster 
later  on. 

How  the  party  proceeds  In  the  cities  and  in 
the  South,  and  In  facing  national  Issues,  will 
have  to  be  discussed  at  the  1064  convention, 
if  not  before,  and  there  Is  heartfelt  disagree- 
ment on  these  matters.  At  the  moment  we 
are  headed  for  a  convention  donnybrook  to 
make  the  1960  platform  fight  seem  placid, 
with  morbid  dissension  proceeding  into  the 
campaign  and   beyond. 

In  1960  there  was  at  least  the  work  of  the 
Republican  committee  on  programs  and 
progress,  headed  by  the  young  Dllnois  busi- 
nessman, Charles  Percy.  The  Percy  com- 
mittee's preconventlon  jn^paratlons  saved 
the  platfcMin  deliberations  from  chaos.  But 
the  Percy  committee  was  disbanded  and 
thereafter  Its  proposals  virtually  Ignored  by 
Republicans  in  Congress.  Right  now  would 
seem  a  propitious  time  to  revive  the  Percy 
commltee  with  the  objective  of  composing 
Intraparty  viewpoints  In  the  next  national 
convention. 

For  the  long  run  the  All-Republican  Con- 
ference made  up  of  leaders  from  every  part 
ot  government  who  met  almost  a  year  ago, 
offers  the  greatest  hope  of  resolving  party 
differences.  The  conference,  which  has  yet 
to  hold  a  second  "quarterly"  meeting,  would 
provide  proponents  of  conflicting  views  a 
chance  to  persuade  each  other,  comprcMnlse 
on  some  matters  and  agree  to  disagree  on 
others.  Mc»-e  lmp<x-tant  the  ARC  would  give 
the  party  a  mechanism  for  developing  a  posi- 
tive program  for  the  election. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  New  Frontier 
has  flopped,  but  pointing  to  that  grim  fact 
wont  be  enough  for  the  GOP  In  1964.  The 
Republicans  must  have  an  identifiable 
counterplan  to  offer  the  voters.    Indeed,  the 
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negative  critique  will  be  hardly  believable  If 
not  foUowed  by  poelUve  proposals. 

These  positive  proposals  In  turn  should  be 
supported  by  a  unlUd  party,  but  they  will 
not  unless  the  whole  party  Is  Included  In 
their  development. 

This  letter  Is  alined  at  BepubUoan  workers, 
contributors,  and  Just  plain  voters.  Oiir 
leaders  all  of  them,  have  given  us  over- 
dose* of  elemental  p<u-t7  philosophy — free 
enterprise,  balanced  governmental  power, 
equality,  and  freedom  for  the  Individual. 
These  principles  alone  however  we  cherish 
them,  are  InsufDclent  to  unify  our  actions  In 
the  future.  We  have  had  medicare  for 
elderly  slogans,  when  we  have  needed  to  see 
these  slogans  reappraised  and  reapplied  to 
the  problems  otf  the  day. 

Reviving  the  All -Republican  Conference 
and  the  Percy  committee  will  do  more  to  a3- 
sxire  a  vibrant  and  harmonlotis  Republican 
effort  In  1904  than  an  eternity  erf  •lOO-a-plate 
d«nands  for  unity. 

Baxrerx  K.  CBAncAJf. 

Publisher,  Advance. 

WhBsattatovi. 


AddreM  by  tU  Vice  Pretulcat  of  tli« 
United  States,  Jeffenon-Jackjoa  Day 
Dinner,  Oklahoma  City,  May  20,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speeiker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  preside  at  a  grreat  Democratic 
fund  raising  banquet  in  Oklohama  City 
on  the  night  of  May  20.  Citizens  of 
Oklahoma  were  honored  on  that  occasion 
by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Ltkdon  B.  John- 
son. We  were  also  privileged  to  hear 
the  Vice  President  deliver  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  speeches  I  have  ever 
heard. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mikk  Monkonkt.  presented 
the  Vice  President.  His  remarks  on  the 
occasion  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
honored  guest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include   both  Senator   Monroniy's  in- 
troductory address  and  the  address  of 
Vice  President  Johnson. 
Tktt  or  S«i»ATo«  A.  3.  MiKx  Mokbonit,  Jrr- 

mtsoN -Jackson    Dat    Dinnxs.   Oklasoma 

Crrr,  Okiu..  Mat  20.  1968 

I  am  very  grateful  for  this  opport\inlty 
and  privilege  of  Introducing  our  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  This  la  one  of  the 
few  genuine  rewards  of  seniority  that  I  have 
discovered. 

This  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Jefferson-Jadcson  dinners  ever 
held  in  Oklahoma.  It  has  been  made  pos- 
sible thro\igh  the  hard  work  of  Speaker  J.  D. 
McCarty  and  President  Pro  Tempore  Roy 
Boecher.  They  have  had  the  loyal  and  dili- 
gent assistance  of  their  colleagues,  including 
State  Senator  Don  Baldwin  and  State  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Skeith.  and  of  the  county 
chairmen  and  cochalrmen  and  other  county, 
district,  and  State  party  officials.  All  of  the 
hard-working  Democrats  who  helped  make 
this  event  what  It  Is  deserve  oxir  gratitude 
and  appreciation. 


I  and  the  other  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  were  very  grateful  when 
our  distinguished  guest  accepted  our  Invi- 
tation to  come  here  and  make  this  address. 
But  at  the  time  he  accepted,  quite  frankly, 
our  gratltiule  was  tempered  with  a  certain 
amount  of  worry  and  anxiety. 

Every  Democrat  in  this  audience,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  wUl  understand  the  ceason  for 
our  worry  and  concern.  Democrats — whether 
they  be  Oklahoma  Democrats,  Texas  Demo- 
crats. Massachusetts  Democrats,  or  Demo- 
crats of  any  kind — go  about  their  business 
of  party  organizing  and  party  functioning 
In  strange  and  wonderful  ways.  Sometimes 
they  are  worrisome  ways  born  of  primary 
stresses.  Sometimes  of  disappointments  in 
general  elections.  Sometimes  In  stresses 
generated  by  1ss\ms  or  by  rival  candidates. 

A  strong  political  party  is  not  bom  in 
sweetness  and  light  and  it  does  not  sxirvive 
that  way.  It  survives  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
It  survives  in  the  struggle  within  itself  to 
find  its  true  mission  and  its  means  of  obtain- 
ing same.    It  survives  and  grows  in  its  travail. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Oklahoma  is  now 
in  a  terrlfflc  struggle  with  its  Republican  foe, 
and  financing  has  always  been  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  party.  Let's  face  It. 
Our  financial  needs  promoted  thU  Jefferson- 
Jackson  dinner  campaign.  As  Democrats  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  admit  this.  Democrats 
always  have  had  more  trouble  raising  money 
than  Republicans  becaxise  Democrats  as  a 
party  represent  all  the  people — not  a  priv- 
ileged few. 

In  fact,  money  is  so  hard  to  come  by  for 
Democrats  that  we  are  compelled  to  put  aside 
our  differences  over  issues  and  candidates 
and  get  down  to  work  for  our  survival  as 
a  party.  And.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  adver- 
sity we  have  seen  Democrats  set  aside  their 
differences  and  close  ranks  as  real  Democrats. 
Mr.  Vice  President,  theee  are  the  Democrats 
you  see  here  tonight.  Our  efforts  in  what  we 
feel  will  be  a  successful  fund  raising  cam- 
paign have  furnished  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
a  new  sense  of  determination.  The  loss  of 
one  battle  does  not  mean  we  have  4ost  a 
war. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  we  were  grateful  for 
yoiir  accepting  our  invitation.  Tour  con- 
fidence in  us  made  us  work  harder. 

This  has  becooie  a  victory  banquet.  All 
across  the  State,  in  precincts  and  counties, 
Oklahoma  Democrats  have  worked  hard  to 
make  this  event  a  success.  The  response  at 
the  local  level  by  individual  Democrats  con- 
tacting their  neighbors  and  fnends  has  been 
terrific.  Tour  coming  here  has  lit  the  lamp 
of  victory,  a  lamp  that  will  lead  us  to  success 
In  1984  for  the  entire  Democratic  ticket. 

Introductions  are  easy  when  you  have  such 
a  guest  as  we  have  here  tonight.  The  prin- 
cipal task  Is  one  of  editing,  condensing  in 
order  to  give  even  a  brief  sxmunary  of  hun- 
dreds of  important  Items  in  the  speaker's 
distinguished  record. 

We  are  also  tremendously  honored  that 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Oklahoma  for  this  occasion.  Pew 
people  yet  realize  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion that  Lb  being  made  in  Important  areas 
of  national  and  International  life  by  the 
Vice  President's  partner — his  charming  wife 
Lady  Bird.  Her  gracious  and  intelligent 
activity  and  leadership  in  dozens  of  im- 
portant areas  of  American  life,  in  cause* 
where  women  can  best  serve,  is  setting  a 
new  high  for  this  administration.  She  is 
carrying  on  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  late 
first  lady  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. Her  love  for  human  t>eings  and  respect 
for  human  dignity  are  a  part  of  Lady  Bird 
Johnson,  just  as  these  qualities  were  a  part 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

One  cannot  begin  to  describe  our  Vice 
President  without  referring  to  two  of  his 
closest  friends  and  colleagues  who  are  no 
longer  with  us.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
late  Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Raybum.  and 


the  late  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr.  One  of  Bob  Kerr's  favorite 
stories,  which  he  told  time  and  again  to 
audiences  around  Oklahoma,  recalled  the  oc- 
casion when  Senator  Evxairr  Dikkskn.  the 
RepubUcan  leader  in  the  Senate,  learned  that 
Ltndon  Johnson,  who  was  then  the  majority 
leader,  had  had  a  mobile  telephone  installed 
in  his  automobile.  Bob  Kerr  wo\ild  recite 
the  procedures  through  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Senate  exercised  such  prerogatives  and 
how  after  a  telephone  call  or  two  to  the 
right  functionary.  Senator  Dirkskn  obtained 
a  telephone  for  his  limousine. 

A  few  days  later,  driving  through  the 
heavy  Washington  traffic  enroute  to  the  Cap- 
itol. Senator  Dixksxn  saw  the  majority  lead- 
er's limousine  at  a  distance  and  decided  to 
try  out  his  new  telephone. 

"This  Is  Senator  Dixksen.  Please  give 
me  the  majority  leader's  automobUe,"  the 
story  went. 

After  a  few  seconds,  according  to  the  way 
Bob  Kerr  told  It,  a  pretty  feminine  voice 
came  on  the  line  to  Senator  DnKsxN  and 
said,  "This  Is  the  majority  leader's  automo- 
bile.   May  I  help  you  please?" 

"This  is  Senator  DnKsxN.  I  am  calling 
from  my  automobile.  Let  me  speak  to  the 
majority  leader  please." 

Prom  the  automobUe  in  the  traffic  a  short 
distance  ahead  Senator  DnucsxN  heard  this 
report  from  the  secretary,  I  am  sorry  Sen- 
ator. Could  you  hold  the  telephone?  The 
majority  leader  U  talking  on  another  line." 

Bob  Kerr  used  that  story  to  Illustrate  Lt- 
DON  Johnson's  Industrious  and  go-getting 
personality.  L.BJ.'s  drive  to  get  things  dons 
is  his  trademark. 

Long  t>efore  we  had  such  great  astronauts 
as  Leroy  Gordon  Cooper,  Lyndon  Johnson 
gave  some  clear  indication  of  theee  magical 
things  to  come.  Certainly  years  before  we 
put  a  mxui  In  a  Mercury  capeule,  Ltndon 
was  In  orbit  in  the  House  and  Senate 
chambers.  Some  Indications  of  the  speed 
and  accuracy  of  a  Mercury  fiight  came  from 
the  legislative  performance  of  Ltndon  John- 
son as  a  leader  under  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as 
his  own  leader  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 

With  all  the  dexterity  and  coolness  of  a 
present-day  Major  Cooper,  Ltj«don  proved 
again  and  again  that  he  had  the  ability  to 
give  "manual"  control  to  the  mercurial  Sen- 
ate and  to  effect  a  safe  re-entry  accinrate- 
ly  and  without  too  much  heat  in  the  splash- 
down target  area. 

It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  couple 
Raybum  and  Johnson,  two  Texans.  as  the 
two  greatest  legislative  leaders  of  the  two 
Houses.  As  first  a  protege  of  Sam  Raybum 
and  later  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  House 
and  Senate  leadership  team,  the  pair  set  a 
new  high  note  in  responsible  leadership  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  was  during  these  6  years  that  the  youth- 
ful rapid-fire  leadership,  the  new  Johnson 
techniques  of  Senate  organization,  and  the 
spectacular  knowledge  and  energy  of  the 
leader  set  new  records  and  new  goals. 

Old  timers  of  the  press — and  In  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber — who  had  watched  the  Senate 
procedures  for  scores  of  years,  found  It  dif- 
ficult to  understand  what  had  happened  to 
the  Senate's  pace  and  to  understand  the 
Senate's  willingness  to  follow — eagerly — the 
program  and  timetable  of  the  young,  Kg- 
gressive  leader. 

Even  the  press  was  amazed  when,  despite 
all  indications  to  the  contrary.  Ltndon  an- 
nounced he  would  pass  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion even  If  It  meant  breaking  the  filibusters 
of  his  friends  of  the  deep  South.  He  not 
only  announced  that  he  would  pass  it — he 
did  pass  it.  This  was  the  first  breakthrough 
in  nearly  75  years. 

What  a  temptation  It  Is  to  go  on  and  on 
with  the  record  of  achievements  tn  the  Sen- 
ate— and  of  the  renovation  wtilch  occurred 
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in  that  body  during  the  Johnson  leadership. 
Ltndon  Johnson  has  been  unpredictable 
in  many  of  his  big  decisions.  His  upsetting 
all  the  political  pundlte  to  accept  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency  was 
one  of  the  biggest.  Pew  could  envision  that 
his  desire  for  activity  and  leadership  would 
end  in  the  quiet  regime  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency.    They  didn't  know  Ltndon. 

Ltndon  Johnson  knew  that  his  strength 
was  great  where  the  presidential  nominee 
had  his  most  severe  weakness.  Thus  it  was 
that  Southern  and  border  State  votes,  where 
Lyndon's  influence  was  greatest,  brought  the 
needed  margin  for  the  Democratic  victory  in 
1900.  I  have  always  felt  that  Ltndon  John- 
son was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Job  he  loved,  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
if  it  would  help  elect  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

L.BJ.'s  proven  ability  and  Influence  soon 
led  President  Kennedy  to  assign  many  new 
Important  duties  to  his  new  administrative 
partner.  In  the  same  way  Ltndon  Johnson 
revolutionised  the  leadership  role  in  the  Sen- 
ate, he  has  changed  the  Vice  President's  role 
from  one  of  respectable  obscurity  to  one  of 
dynamic  action. 

In  the  President  and  Vice  President  we 
have  a  pair  of  champions  who  put  their  duty 
to  the  Nation  far  ahetul  of  pcirty  loyalty  or 
self-aggrandizement.  As  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  Ltndon  Johnson  has  written:  *'I 
am  a  free  man,  an  American,  a  UjB.  Senator, 
and  a  Denxocrat — in  that  order." 

Ltndon  Johnson,  along  with  Sam  Ray- 
bum. proved  that  the  best  politics  was  the 
dedication  to  national  responsibility  and  not 
any  shc»t-term  gain  by  sharp  or  destructive 
partisanship. 

That  was  the  reason  that  for  nearly  30 
years  the  Republicans  have  won  so  few  vic- 
tories and  the  Democrats  have  won  so  many. 
Ltndon  was  and  is  a  natural  bom  doer.  If 
things  were  quiet,  he  sought  action.  If  the 
policy  of  drift  threatened  progress,  he  re- 
versed the  course.  If  the  bill  was  in  danger, 
he  dug  up  the  votes — or  added  on  a  new 
amendment. 

His  legislative  record  is  filled  with  land- 
mark bUls  of  outstanding  achievement. 
Strength  in  military  preparedness  was  one  of 
his  earliest  concerns  as  a  House  Member,  as 
the  Senate  leader,  and  now  as  Vice  President. 
He  was  the  first  to  recognize  our  loss  to 
the  Communists  of  leadership  In  space.  He 
sought  to  correct  this  loes  and  created  and 
became  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Spfice  Sciences.  Much 
of  our  progres  today  is  due  first  to  Ltndon's 
establishment  of  the  committee,  his  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  of  the  program,  and  his 
enlistment  of  Bob  Kerr  as  his  successor. 

His  interest  In  conservation — of  both 
human  and  natiu*al  resources — in  rural 
electrification,  and  in  water  development 
projects  marked  him  as  a  leader  in  our  na- 
tional development  of  Industrial  as  well  as 
mUitary  strength. 

Thus,  he  now  heads  up  important  sections 
of  the  administration  program,  such  as 
chairmanships  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
the  Peace  Corps  Advisory  Committee.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Whenever  a  new  crisis  develops, 
there's  apt  to  be  a  new  oversea  diplomatic 
assignment  for  L3.J. 

In  addition  to  all  the  administrative  and 
legislative  duties  so  ably  performed  by  the 
Vice  President,  he  has  become  the  principal 
spokesman  of  the  Etemocratlc  Party  in  its 
efforts  to  re-elect  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion and  Congress  in  1964.  He  Is  the  most 
SQught-after  speaker  in  the  party. 

Oklahoma  Is  honored  to  have  been  able  to 
bring  the  Vice  President  here  for  our  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  Dinner.  This  has  been  a 
viui  challenge   to  the   Democrats  of   Okla- 


homa. And  now,  knowing  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's urge  for  more  action  and  less  talk. 
It's  time  for  you  to  hear  our  distinguished 
guest. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Remarks    or    Vicx    PaxsmzNT    Ltndon    B. 
Johnson,  JxrrcBSON -Jackson  Dat  Dinnks, 
Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla.,  Mat  20,  1963 
Fellow  Democrats,  neighbors,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  return  to  Oklahoma. 

Tou  State  has  been  blessed  with  abundant 
resources  of  vitality  and  leadership. 

Tour  colorful  history  has  provided  us  with 
colorful  and  able  leaders. 

Many  of  our  more  learned  Senators  today 
stUl  shy  away  from  using'long,  fiowery  words 
in  their  speeches  because  they  remember  too 
well  how  much  the  beloved  Bob  Kerr  en- 
Joyed  pulling  out  his  dictionary,  stopping 
the  Senate  proceedings  and  thumbing 
through  the  dictionary's  worn  pages  to  check 
the  meaning  ot  a  word. 

Just  as  Bob  Kerr  (decked  the  meaning  of 
a  word  to  bring  his  colleagues  down  to  size, 
he  always  checked  the  meaning  of  every  biU, 
every  piece  of  legislation,  to  weigh  Its  effect 
on  Oklahoma,  on  the  Nation,  on  our  party. 
Bob  Kerr  is  gone  from  Washington.  The 
leadership  he  typified  is  not. 

Men  like  Mikk  Monxonct  and  Howard 
Edmondson  can  be  seen  dally  digging  into 
the  legislative  storehouse  for  something  to 
benefit  Oklahoma,  the  Nation,  and  our  party. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  Carl 
Albxrt,  Tom  Steed,  Ed  Edmondson,  John 
Jaxman,  and  Victor  Wickersham  form  a 
strong,  cohesive  team  that  Is  willing  to  take 
on  all  comers  for  benefit  of  Oklahoma,  the 
Nation,  and  our  party. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  unmindful  that  there 
is  an  occasional  accident  when  someone  from 
that  other  pcui;y  slips  into  office  here.  It 
does  happen  "when  the  corn  is  as  high  as 
the  elephant's  eye." 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  a  party 
of  action.  The  other  party  is  a  party  of 
opposition. 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  a  party 
that  moves.     The  other  holds  back. 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  one  ' 
which    lives    with    hope.     The    other    party 
lives  with  doubt. 

I  am  going  to  present  our  party  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  people.  The  other  party 
is  the  spokesman  for  property. 

Before  I  contrast  the  two  parties,  how- 
ever, allow  me  to  contrast  the  two  ideolo- 
gies that  must  be  the  concern  of  both  par- 
ties. 

There  is  a  struggle  today  between  two 
great  philosophies — t^e  philosophy  of  free- 
dom and  the  philosophy  of  conununism. 
The  Issue  of  the  kind  of  leadership  our  party 
can  provide  is  all-important. 

We  must  understand  that  if  we  Just  call 
the  roll  on  the  differences  between  our 
coxmtry  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  balance 
sheet  in  terms  of  resources  and  population 
does  not  guarantee  success. 
Here  are  a  few  examples : 

1.  In  terms  of  population,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  distinct  edge — 221  mUlion  people 
to  our  187  million  people. 

2.  In  terms  of  arable  land,  the  Soviet 
Union  again  has  a  distinct  edge — 686  mil- 
lion acres  compared  to  our  188  million  acres. 

3.  In  energy  fuels — oil  and  coal — Soviet 
reserves  are  definitely  larger  than  ours,  even 
though  our  production  is  more  efficient  and 
we  make  better  use  of  our  resources. 

4.  In  many  vital  minerals — perhaps  the 
best  example  Is  manganese — the  Soviet  Union 
has  far  larger  reserves. 

6.  In  overall  food  supplies,  we  are  far 
ahead — but  this  is  efficiency  of  production 
and  not  resources,  and  we  could  be  over- 
taken. 

6.  In  housing  our  people,  we  Uke  the  lead: 
In  1960  wc  constructed  1%  times  as  much. 


7.  Soviet  steel  production  Is  below  ours, 
but  at  the  present  rates  of  growth,  we  could 
be  overtaken  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

8.  .In  the  field  of  space,  the  Soviets  took 
an  early  lead  in  constructing  the  big  booster 
rockets,  and  we  have  not  caught  up  to  them 
yet.  And,  they  are  also  ahead  of  us  in 
experience  gained  from  manned  space  flights, 
although  the  recent  magnificent  achievement 
by  one  of  your  native  sons.  MaJ.  0<H-don 
Cooper,  helped  narrow  that  gap  significantly. 

9.  In  electric  power  we  are  far  ahead  of 
the  Soviets. 

10.  But  in  one  vital  field  there  Is  a  dis- 
turbing trend  which  could  be  decUtve— the 
fleld  of  education.  In  1950  we  grtkduated 
62,000  scientists  and  technicians  wh.ile  the 
Russians  graduated  only  36,000.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1960,  we  graduated  only  38,000,  and 
the  R\issians  graduated  111,000. 

When  we  look  at  these  trends,  I  think  it 
is  apparent  to  all  of  \u  that  we  cannot  sus- 
tain freedom  merely  by  statistical  superi- 
ority. What  counts  is  the  superiority  of 
freedc«n  as  a  way  of  life  and  the  willing- 
ness of  people  to  work  and  to  sacrifice  fcM-  it. 

This  they  will  do  only  if  we  make  our 
system  work. 

And  it  Is  in  this  fleld — ^making  our  sys- 
tem work — that  we  must  really  choose  be- 
tween the  two  parties. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  seven  of 
America's  problems — every  one  of  which  our 
administration — a  Democratic  ad.mlni6tra- 
tion — offers  a  program. 

1.  Education:  It  has  been  said  ttiat  the 
educated  mind  is  the  guardian  genius  of 
democracy.     It  is  not  theory.     It  I?  fact. 

2.  In  addition  to  Russia's  outstripping 
our  efforts  to  produce  more  scientists  and 
technicians,  other  statistics  should  be  noted. 

At  our  present  rate,  the  United  States  will 
be  short  90,000  doctoral  degree  holders  by 
1970.  We  need  to  be  turning  out  2V4  times 
more  Ph.  D.'s  In  engineering,  mathematics, 
and  the  sciences. 

We  need  a  wider  dispersal  of  the  graduate 
schools  from  which  such  degrees  are  ob- 
tained, because  today  three-fourths  of  all 
Ph.D'8  are  being  granted  by  a  handful  of 
universities  located  in  only  12  States,  and 
the  region  we  so  proudly  call  the  Great 
Southwest  turns  out  fewer  than  any  other 
region  In  the  Nation. 

There  must  be  an  answer. 

The  E>emocratlc  Party  has  the  answer,  a 
comprehensive  education  program,  but  It 
has  been  decimated  and  euccessfully  bottled 
up  by  mnnbers  of  the  other  p>arty.  Joined  by 
a  few  dlehards  of  our  own  party. 

2.  Care  for  the  aged:  When  the  20th  cen- 
tury began,  only  1  out  of  20  Amjericans  was 
over  the  age  of  68.  Now,  it  is  1  of  10.  There 
are  1,000  more  Americans  past  66  tonight 
than  there  were  at  this  hour  last  night. 

Pifty-six  percent  of  the  aged  couples  live 
on  less  than  92.000  a  year.  Eighty  percent 
suffer  chronic  diseases.  One  in  five  aged 
couples  have  hospital  bills  each  year — and 
half  the  time  the  bills  exceed  $700 — one- 
third  or  more  of  their  total  income. 

There  is  a  need. 

There  must  be  an  answer. 

The  Democratic  Party  says  "Tes." 

We  have  an  answer. 

The  Republican  Party  says  "No." 

Elghty-slx  percent — let  that  penetrate— 
86  percent  of  the  Republican  Senators  voted 
to  defeat  and  succeeded  in  killing — medical 
care  for  the  aged. 

They  dont  want  to  let  the  employee  and 
employer  each  contribute  91.50  each  month 
under  social  security  to  assure  the  aged  ot 
some  peace  of  mind  after  retirement. 

3.  Touth:  at  the  other  end  of  the  age 
spectrum.  40  percent  of  our  population  today 
is  under  21.  We  have  1  million  more*  16- 
year-olds  alone  this  year  than  last  Eighteen 
percent  of  our  unemployed  are  boys  and 
girls  under  the  age  of  21. 
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We  mxut  In  this  decade  provide  36  million 
new  Job* — and   we  are  running  far  behind. 
Unemployment  among  young  workers  U  two 
and  a  half  times  higher  than  the  national 
aTerage  and  It  will  grow  worse  U  we  don't  act. 
There  must  be  an  answer. 
The  Democratic  Party  nya  "T^ea." 
The  Republican  Party  laya  "No." 
The    youth    opportunity    bill    \a    designed 
to  alleviate  part   of  this  problem.     Twenty 
Republlcana  voted   agalnat  It.     Only  seren 
voted  for  It. 

4.  Resource  development:  Oklahoma  haa 
taken  the  lead  In  developing  lu  resouroea. 
But  vast   areas   of   our    Nation    lag   behind. 

Thirteen  million  acres  of  Dust  Bowl  Iknds 
need  to  be  revegetated. 

Two  hundred  mllltons  acres  ot  rangeland 
need  to  be  cleared  and  planted. 

Our  rivers  still  run  red  to  the  bottom  car- 
rying away  topooll — If  not  detergents. 

There  must  be  an  answer. 

The  Democratic  Party  aaya  "Yea." 

The  Republicans  say  "No." 

Eighty -eight  percent  of  the  Republican 
Senators — 88  percent — voted  to  cut  funds 
for  America's  water  resources. 

5.  Public  works:  Closely  related  to  re- 
■oxirce  development.  Additional  public 
works  projects  mean  more  employment,  more 
funds  In  circulation,  benefits  to  everyone 
upon  completion.  But  Republicans  make 
public  works  projects  one  oC  their  prime 
targets  for  budget  cutting,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  opposing. 

0.  Space:  This  has  gained  the  lion's  share 
of    pubUclty — and    justifiably    so. 

When  we  talk  of  space  and  space  research. 
th«re  are  those  who  raise  the  question  that 
our  efforts  cost  too  much.  Certainly  Amer- 
ican leadership  In  space  Is  not  cheap.  We 
are  now  spending  SO  cenU  per  week  per 
capita  on  our  national  space  program. 

Other  Americans  ask  If  our  space  efforts 
are  worthwhile 

I  r^n  answer  In  terms  we  can  aU  under- 
stand. WMle  the  space  age  Is  not  yet  S 
years  old.  more  than  6,000  companies  and 
research  (vganlzatlons  have  been  or  are 
now  Involved  In  our  space  effort.  We  have 
produced  more  than  3.300  space- related  prod- 
ucts, many  of  which  ara  already  being  put 
to  use. 

But.  many  prominent  Republicans  are 
questioning  the  value  of  the  {vogram.  A 
former  Republican  President  has  referred 
to  our  moon  project  as  a  "stunt." 

I  can  answer  that  simply:  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  generation  of  Americans  Is 
willing  to  resign  Itself  to  going  to  bed  each 
night  by  the  light  of  a  Communist  moon. 

7.  The  farm  program:  8c»nethlng  close  to 
every  Oklahoman's  and  Texan's  heart.  In 
production,  the  strides  our  famoers  have 
made  have  been  fantastic. 

One  fanner  In  America  today  feeds  37 
people. 

In  Russia,  only  five  or  six  people  can  be 
fed  by  one  farmer's  output.  But,  It  Is  cost- 
ing our  Oovernment  to  keep  our  surpltisea 
In  storage  and  to  help  diminish  them. 

The  feed  grain  program,  which  was  de- 
bated hard  and  long  in  the  Senate  last  week, 
will  help  reduce  the  siirpluses — wUl  raise  the 
fanner's  Income — will  keep  him  from  moving 
from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

It  U  a  program  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
lieves In. 

We  say  "Tes."    It  win  work. 

The  Republicans  say  "No."  Kigbt/'-four 
percent  of  them  voted  against  It. 

Whan  I  speak  of  these  things,  I  speak  with 
sfaong—t  psnonal  fsellnga. 

TlM  tea*  of  our  parties — and  of  their  serv- 
ice to  our  people — Is  how  well  and  how  faltli- 
fully  they  are  serrlng  America  and  the  oppor- 
tunities at  America's  future. 

We  are  Democrats  beeauas  v«  beUera 
America  la  still  master  of  Its  own  destiny. 


We  are  Democrats  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve America  must  p\ill  back  frocn  the  world 
or  pull  out  from  the  pursuit  of  a  better  life 
for  all  Its  people  at  home. 

As  Democrats,  we  can  hold  our  heads  high 
In  the  company  of  any  Americana.  And  w« 
must  go  among  them  all — we  must  knock 
on  every  door — and  carry  to  responsible 
Americans  the  story  of  a  responsible  party— 
responsibly  serving  all  the  people  at  home 
and  In  the  world. 
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or 
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or  mrw  toxk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Poet,  dated  May  18.  an- 
nouncing that  the  United  States  Is  con- 
tributing, for  the.  fifth  time.  $500,000  to 
finance  a  world  study  of  "sex  and  human 
reproduction." 

This  makes  $214  million  American 
taxpayers  have  contributed  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  without  their 
knowledge  or.  for  that  matter,  without 
the  direct  approval  of  the  Congress. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Luther  L.  Terry.  US.  Surgeon  General. 

Here  is  another  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  how  taxpayers'  money  is  spent  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  people.  This  result*,  of 
course,  from  the  fact  that  we  appropri- 
ate money  in  lump  sum  to  the  Depart- 
ments and  they  spend  it  about  any  way 
they  want  to  spend  it.  This  should  be 
stopped. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
XJ3.  GxvT   Aids  Wmx   Skx   Study 

axiTTVA,  May  18 — The  United  States  put  up 
$600,000  today  for  a  world  study  of  sex  and 
human  reproduction.  But  It  avoided  any 
mention  that  the  funds  should  be  used  to 
further  birth  oontroL 

The  gift  went  to  the  100-natlon  World 
Health  Organization  which  virtually  rulaa 
out  dlsciisBlon  of  birth  control  because  of  ob- 
jections from  many  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  mamber  states. 

India  and  other  overpopulated  nations 
have  twen  seeking  an  International  scientific 
Investigation  of  human  reproduction  with  a 
view  to  finding  a  cheap,  simple,  and  effective 
means  of  reducing  the  blrtb  rate. 

The  V3.  gUta— the  fifth  haU-mllllon  dollar 
donation  of  Its  kind  In  S  years— was  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry.  UJ3.  Surgeon 
General. 

He  said  the  United  States  has  selected 
human  reproduction  among  several  other 
projects  because  It  remains  one  of  the  leasit 
known  fields  of  medicine. 

''The  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  haa.  in 
fact,  led  to  controversy.  Much  of  this  con- 
troversy would  disappear  If  more  scientific 
knowledge  were  available."  Dr.  Terry  said. 

Later.  Dr.  Jamea  Watt,  XJ3.  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General,  told  newsmen  In  response  to 
questions  on  birth  control: 

"Whether  more  or  fewer  children  are  de- 
sired, the  fact  Is  that  there  U  very  little  sci- 
entific Information  today  on  which  a  family 
can  make  a  decision." 

In    his    announcement.    Dr.    Terry    said: 


"The  information  gained  from  such  research 
would  In  time  benefit  thousands  of  presently 
sterile  couples  and  possibly  prevent  the  mal- 
formation, crippling,  and  retardation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Innocent  babies." 

He  said  the  United  States  believes  that 
"this  Is  an  area  of  such  Importance  as  to 
require  a  specially  designated  research 
component." 


A  DittiBfviskcd  Visitor 
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Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  students  and  fswiulty  at  Al- 
ameda County  State  College  were 
privileged  to  have  as  guest  speaker  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  for 
Special  Political  Affairs.  United  Nations. 

The  lead  editorial  of  the  May  10. 
1963.  News  Register,  our  local  newspaper 
serving  Premont.  Union  City,  Newark, 
and  Milpitas,  described  the  felicitous 
occasion  of  Dr.  Bunche's  visit  to  south- 
em  Alameda  County  far  better  than  can 
I,  and  I  hereby  insert  in  the  Rxcoud, 
for  the  pleasure  of  my  colleagues,  this 
editorial : 

A  DmTNOtnsRZD  Visitok 

Seldom  In  Its  history  has  south  Alameda 
County  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  on  such 
a  close  basis  as  distinguished  a  visitor  as  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche. 

This  urbane  and  erudite  statesman,  a 
ranking  official  of  the  United  Nations,  left 
some  succinct  and  thought-provoking  state- 
ments, with  those  who  heard  him  speak  at 
Alameda  County  State  College  Wednesday. 

Many  of  his  comments  are  worthy  of  direct 
quotation  to  which  any  Interpretations  of 
ours  would  be  presumptuous. 

Among  those  we  found  to  be  particularly 
noteworthy: 

"No  subject  today  la  more  vital  than  pre- 
serving world  peace." 

"Those  who  denounce  the  United  Nations 
have  the  obligation  to  offer  a  constructive  al- 
ternative." 

"If  the  alternative  Is  war.  how  can  yoa 
reconcile  with  good  Judgment  or  good  rea- 
son, solving  the  problems  of  the  world  by 
eliminating  the  people  of  the  world." 

Defending  the  concept  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  Bunche  said: 

"^t  has  preserved  a  world  for  us  to  live  in 
for  17  years.  I  believe  In  the  United  Nations. 
not  blindly  but  on  a  demonstrable  record. 

"There  can  be  a  world  order  based  on 
law. 

"Bztreme  nationalists  are  the  main  ob- 
stacle. It  would  be  good  If  all  nations  could 
cease  making  a  fetish  of  sovereignty;  If 
people  In  government  oould  but  realize  how 
much  behind  times  Is  the  concept  of  sov- 
ereignty. I'm  not  talking  about  sxirrender 
of  sovereignty,  but  excessive  use  of  It.  how- 
ever I'm  afraid  the  world  will  be  old  fash- 
ioned on  this  score  for  some  time. 

"The  United  Nations  does  not  aspire  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  Independent  states. 
Instead  It  supports  at  International  leveU 
the  preservation  of  the  common  well-being. 

"Because  of  the  progressive  policies  of  the 
United  NaUons  It  U  the  hatred  target  of 
the    extremists — The    John    Btrcli    Society. 


supporters  of  the  National  Review  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

"The  basis  for  their  hatred  Is  not  becaiise 
the  United  Nations  Is  trying  to  preserve  the 
peace,  but  because  there  are  too  many  for- 
eigners In  It," 

We  all  might  well  heed  such  pane,  rational 
and  constructive  thoughts  as  expressed  by 
Dr.  Bunche  and  shy  from  the  siren  call  of 
the  demlgogs. 
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Most  So-Called  Excess  Capacity  Is 
Obsolete 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speciker.  a  favorite 
assertion  of  administration  theorists  is 
that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  "excess 
plant  and  equipment"  in  our  economy 
which,  if  utilized,  would  close  the  so- 
called  gap  between  actual  and  potential 
output.  The  additional  point  is  then 
made  that  consumer  demand  should  be 
increased  sharply  in  order  to  get  these 
idle  plants  producing  again. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  much, 
if  not  all.  of  the  capacity  which  the 
administration  says  is  excess  is  actually 
obsolete.  A  recent  survey  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  for  example,  showed  that  22  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  facilities  are  re- 
garded as  technologically  outmoded. 
Another  estimate  has  been  made  that 
64  percent  of  all  American  metal  form- 
ing and  cutting  machines  are  more  than 
10  years  old  and  probably  obsolete  in 
terms  of  design  and  performance. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  16.  1963.  discusses  some  of  the 
reasons  why  so  much  of  our  industrial 
capacity  is  obsolete  and  points  to  the 
dangers  of  trying  to  pump  up  consump- 
tion artificially  while  skimping  on  in- 
vestment in  new.  modem,  and  competi- 
tive plant  and  equipment. 

In  view  of  the  importance  which  the 
administration  attaches  to  the  "excess 
capacity  argument,"  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  might  add  that  simiiar  analysis  of 
the  unemployed  reveals  that  the  highest 
incidence  of  unemployment  is  among  the 
unskilled  and  semiskilled.  Rapid  tech- 
nological advancement  creates  increased 
obBolescence  of  human  skills  Just  as 
much  as  It  creates  olwolete  plant  and 
equipment.  The  lowest  skills  which  we 
tend  to  categorize  as  semlskills  or  no 
skins  suffer  the  greatest  incidence  of 
obsolescence.  Pumping  up  consumption 
artificially  while  skimping  on  training, 
retraining  and  general  education  will  not 
bring  useful  employment  to  the  unem- 
ployed, but  only  create  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  the  demand  for  the  new  labor 
skills  which  already  are  in  short  sui>ply. 
The  editorial  follows:      • 

Excess   Tools    ajvd    Idli    Thxokoes 
America's  steel  Industry,  now  operating  at 
only  a  Uttle  more  than  80  pwoent  of  capao- 


Ity,  nevertheless  plans  to  spend  about  $1.2 
billion  this  year  on  new  plant  smd  equip- 
ment, an  Increase  of  11  percent  from  1902. 
Nor  are  the  steel  makers  alone.  U3.  In- 
dustry generally  has  a  great  deal  of  unused 
production  capacity,  and  yet  companies  this 
year  expect  to  spend  a  record  (39  billion  to 
acquire  stUl  more  factories,  macblnes  ^n^ 
tools  of  all  sorts. 

Such  plans  must  seem  foolish  to  some  peo- 
ple. In  Washington,  anyway,  the  reasoning 
is  that  Industry  already  has  plenty  of  plant 
capacity;  what  we  need  to  promote  solid 
economic  growth  Is  more  consumption.  So 
the  administration  alms  Its  tax-cut  proposal 
primarily  ai  lower  lncc«ne  groups  and,  just 
to  be  sure  there's  enough  money  around, 
steps  up  Its  deficit  spending,  and  encourages 
even  more  easy  money.  Once  demand  Is  In- 
flated enough,  the  theory  goes,  the  Idle 
plants   win  start  humming  again. 

But  wlU  they?  Industry  must  have  Its 
doubto.  or  It  wouldn't  be  spending  so  much 
on  new  facilities.  And  logic  lies  largely  on 
Industry's  side. 

In  the  first  place,  much  of  the  excess 
capacity,  In  present  circumstances  at  least. 
Is  a  mirage.  As  a  machine  tool  authority 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  64  i>ercent  of  all 
American  metal-forming  and  cutting  ma- 
chines— basic  to  much  of  Industry — are 
more  than  10  years  old.  and  thus  In  all 
probability  obsolete  In  design  and  perform- 
ance. The  percentage  of  obsolescence,  more- 
over. Is  growing;  6  years  ago  It  was  60 
percent. 

The  trend  In  machine  tools  Is  mirrored 
throughout  Industry.  Among  those  "excess" 
factories  are  some  that  date  back  a  half- 
century  or  more.  With  steadily  rising  wage 
rates  and  tightening  price  competition,  moat 
of  these  crfder  plants  no  longer  can  be  op- 
erated economically.  The  steel  companies, 
among  others,  have  begiin  shutting  down 
some  such  plants  for  good. 

So  some  plants  stand  Idle  because  they 
no  longer  are  capable  of  producing  products 
at  prices  people  wlU  pay.  still  others  have 
slipped  Into  the  excess  category  because 
they're  geared  Xip  to  turn  out  products  that 
few  people  want  to  buy.  Suppose  a  factory 
were  tooled  up  to  turn  out  IQSS-model  auto- 
mobiles; It  would  have  to  be  retooled  to  be 
of  any  use  to  an  auto  maker  In  1963, 

This,  then.  Is  the  best  way  to  stimulate 
consumption — by  continually  reshaping  In- 
dustry to  provide  the  goods  that  people  want 
at  prices  they  are  willing  to  pay.  And  not 
only  people  In  the  domesUc  market;  mod- 
ernized Industry  Is  better  able  to  hold  Its 
own  In  expanding  markets  abroad.  Along 
the  way,  Industry  provides  more  Jobs  for 
more  people  and  thus  builds  demand  for 
Its  products. 

To  approach  the  problem  from  the  other 
end,  by  trying  artlflcally  to  pump  up  oon- 
'  sumption  while  skimping  on  Investment,  Is 
not  only  foolish  but  dangeroxis.  Rising  sav- 
ings totals  at  banks  and  other  institutions 
attest  that  there's  already  lots  of  money  in 
the  economy;  pushing  the  totals  even  higher 
will  not  create  many  cxistomers  for  products 
of  obsolete,  high -cost  factories.  Ever-bigger 
deficit  spending  and  easy  money  poee  the 
constant  threat  of  price  inflation.  whl(A 
would  drive  American  goods  off  markets 
abroad  and  make  them  less  able  to  compete 
with  Imports  at  home. 

All  thU  suggests  tJiat  the  formula  for  soUd 
economic  growth  includes  a  tax  program  that 
permits  Increased  Investment,  plus  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  that  promise  some  chanc« 
that  such  Investments  won*t  be  eroded  by 
f  utvire  inflation. 

Businesamen  clearly  recognize  the  need  for 
new  and  better  factories.  It  would  be  a 
good  tbing  If  Washington  oould  re-tool  Its 
theorlee  to  produce  "better  e«»omic  pollclea. 


Address  of  tiie  Honorable  Philip  M. 
Khtznick  Before  the  55th  Auuul  Or- 
der Daj  Dinner  of  B'nai  Zion,  New 
York  qty,  February  10,  1963 

"   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23. 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1963, 1  was  honored  to  serve  as 
the  chairman  of  the  55th  atmual  Order 
Day  Dirmer  of  B'nai  Zlon.  On  that  day 
B'nai  Zlon  honored  Ambassador  Philip 
M.  Klutznick.  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  service  of 
our  country  and  the  United  Nations,  and 
for  his  eminent  record  of  achievement  on 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Among  the  many  messages  of  tribute 
and  esteem  for  Philip  Klutznick  was  one 
from  President  Kennedy  and  another 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel.  David 
Ben-Gurion. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
other  body,  the  senior  S«iator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  delivered  the  prin- 
ciple address  on  this  occasion;  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  John  W.  McCormack, 
and  our  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  C^lahoma,  Carl  Aukrt.  as  well  as 
many  other  Members  of  this  House  sent 
messages  in  recognition  of  Philip  Klutz- 
nick's  great  work. 

Others  who  honored  Ambassador 
mutznick  were  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Israel.  Mrs.  Golda  Melr;  the  Israel  Fi- 
nance Minister.  Levi  Eshkol;  the  Israel 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States.  His 
Excellency  Avrsdiam  Harmon;  Moshe 
Sharett.  chairman,  Executive  of  the  Jew- 
ish Agencj;  Katriel  Katz,  Ambassador 
and  Consul  General  of  Israel  in  New 
York;  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  tiie  Honorable 
Luther  Hodges;  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg;  the  disUngulshed 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela-  . 
tions  Committee,  the  Senator  frwn  Ar- 
kansas, Mr.  Fulbright;  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Dirksen;  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner; Emanuel  Celler;  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Jacob  J.  Javits; 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating;  and 
Thwnas  E.  Morgan,  the  distingxiished 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Our  colleagues  from  New  York  Joining 
in  tribute  to  Ambassador  Klutznick  were 
the  Honorable  Eucwnt  J.  Kcogh.  the 
Honorable  Jacob  H.  Gilbert,  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Buckley,  the  Honor- 
able JoHH  M.  Murphy,  the  Honorable 
John  V.  Lindsay,  and  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Ryan. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Philip  Klutznick  has  given  of  himself 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow  man  and 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation;  he  has  served 
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our  Oovemment  under  four  adminUtra- 
UOM  and  when  he  retired  waa  the  VB. 
repreeentaUve  to  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Council  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador.  As  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  in  his  onMiire: 

HU  talent  and  *blWty  won  him  the  respect 
o<  hla  ooUa*«uea  and  the  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  his  country. 

I  commend  to  the  attenti<Mi  of  our  col- 
leagues the  address  given  by  Ambassador 
Klutznick  on  the  subject  of  Amertcan- 
Israel  relations  that  night: 

AMOUCAN-IaaAKi.  Rxx^ttons 
(By  Philip  U.  Klutsnlck) 

At  your  annual  dinner  a  few  year*  ago.  you 
honored  a  Senator  who  later  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  tSatee  He  dUcuaaed 
Amenc&n-Iarael  reUtlonahlpa  In  poalUve  and 
candid  terma.  He  amplified  these  views  dur- 
ing the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  In  a 
brUllant  and  constructive  address  In  August 
1900.  In  it  he  set  some  difficult  and  challeng- 
ing goals  for  himself.  In  my  3  years  of 
intimate  concern  with  evenU  Inside  the 
administration  affecting  American- Israel 
relationships,  I  found  no  gap  between  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  views  as  he  stated  them 
earlier  and  his  earnest  and  dedicated  per- 
formance as  our  Nation's  Chief  ExecuUve. 

As  a  consequence.  I  am  saddened  by  rumors 
attending  my  recent  resignation.  In  the 
Bngllah-Jewish  press  in  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Israel,  and  through  some  edi- 
torial comment  In  the  United  States.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  real  cause  of  my  resigna- 
tion was  my  alleged  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration's  attitude  toward  Israel. 
Such  rumors  are  complete  and  unfounded 
nonsense,  in  a  matter  so  vital.  I  would  not 
play  fast  aiid  kxwe  with  either  the  admin- 
istration or  the  Jewish  community.  In  spite 
of  problems  that  have  arisen  and  may  again 
arise.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
officially  with  the  administration  I  am  con- 
vinced that  President  Kennedy  is  perform- 
ing In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  In  keeping  with  a  positive,  pro- 
gressive and  constructive  policy  In  American- 
Israel  relationships. 

I  appreciate  fully  your  desire  to  do  me 
honor.  The  devotion  of  Bnal  Zlon  to  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  I  have  shared  since 
boyhood.  My  mind  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  In  countless  Jewish  homes  the  only 
positive  symbol  of  hope  for  the  realization  of 
the  dream  of  centuries  was  the  little  blue 
box — t^e  pushka  of  the  JN7.  It  Is  for  this 
and  reasons  of  long  friendship  that  I  am 
honored  to  be  here  tonight.  I  knew  when 
your  conunlttee  called  on  me  that  I  would 
be  leaving  the  Oovernment  service  at  the  end 
of  IMn.  I  felt  that  I  would  want  to  make 
public  expression  on  American -Israel  rela- 
tionships. This  was  the  platform  from  which 
our  President  chose,  while  he  was  a  Senator, 
to  clarify  his  views  on  the  subject.  It  cer- 
tainly Lb  an  appropriate  place  for  an  Ameri- 
can, who  Lb  a  Jerw,  to  do  likewise.  This  is 
especially  true  after  3  years  in  which  dip- 
lomatic propriety  demanded  a  high  measure 
of  public  silence. 

Let  there  be  no  illusions  about  my  official 
role.  My  duties  as  a  U.S.  Ambcusador  in  the 
United  Nations  concerned  economic,  social 
and  financial  matters.  The  politically  sur- 
ciiarged  Item  of  American -Israel  relations 
was  never  assigned  to  me  either  at  the  Per- 
manent Mission  or  during  General  Assembly 
sessions.  Whatever  I  did  in  that  regard  was 
Informal  either  at  the  request  of  my  supe- 
riors or  at  my  own  suggestion.  But.  I  was 
alwajrs  guided  by  the  proprieties  of  relation- 
ship within  a  government. 

It  has  been  an  edifying  experience  for  me 
to  watch  the  American-Jewish  community 
for  the  first  time  In  years  from  a  relatively 
detacixed  vantage  point.    No  less  interesting 


has  been  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  per- 
formance of  Israel  aiul  Its  dlplocnatlc  corps 
at  close  quarters  and  In  Its  natural  habitat 
where  we  met  as  fellow  diplocnaU  each  with 
unalloyed  com^mitment  to  serve  different 
though  friendly  countries. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  the  State  of  Israel 
and  Its  personnel  have  matured  and  grown 
rapidly  both  In  their  understanding  and  In 
their  performance  In  the  International  arena 
On  the  other  tiand.  the  American -Jewish 
oonununlty  seems  to  be  floundering  We  are 
still  trying  to  understand  our  own  role  within 
this  our  own  country  and  In  our  relationship 
to  Israel  and  other  Jewish  communities  of 
the  world.  This  is  not  a  criticism  It  is  a 
sincere  observation  made  In  good  faith  out 
of  the  hope  that  we  can  do  something  about 
It. 

There  Is  an  enormous  reaction  In  our 
Jewish  conununlty  when  IncldenU  Involved 
In  American -Israel  relationships  arise. 
Therefore,  trying  to  anticipate  and  to  un- 
derstand this  relatlonslilp  may  be  the  very 
key  to  an  accelerated  maturity  as  well  as 
a  more  effective  role  for  the  American- Jewish 
community.  For  all  problems  are  by  no 
means  solved. 

By  now.  we  know  that  regional  tensions 
like  those  in  the  MiddJtf'  East,  are  more 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  of  solution,  so 
long  as  the  struggle  between  the  West  and 
the  East  Is  unresolved  or  unstablliaed. 
There  Is  Just  too  much  room  for  competition 
for  temporary  favors  sought  and  granted  by 
competing  sides  to  permit  solid  and  lasting 
solutions. 

We  are  living  in  an  unusual  epoch.  Big 
powers  possess  the  greatest  and  most  de- 
structive military  strength  In  tilstory.  But 
it  remains  virtually  immobilised  while  big 
powers  compete  for  the  friendship  of  small, 
weak,  and  poor  nations.  The  meek  have 
tnUy  Inherited  the  earth  Any  sane  and 
reasonable  attitude  toward  American-Israel 
relationships  must  reflect  Intelligently  on 
this  reality.  Whether  we  approve  of  certain 
relationships  or  not.  It  must  be  expected 
that  our  Nation,  in  Its  own  national  Interest, 
win  maintain  friendly  and  helpful  contacts 
with  many  nations,  including  not  only  Israel 
but  Arab.  African.  Latin  American  and  Asian 
States  which  appear  to  merit  such  consid- 
eration.   The  peace  of  the  wwld  requires  it. 

Another  aspect  is  self-evident  but  bears 
repetition.  On  many  Issues,  Israel  alines  her- 
self with  the  West  (she  has  one  of  the  best. 
If  not  the  ijest.  records  of  voting  on  tlie 
same  side  as  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  among  nontreaty  states) .  Tet  Israel 
Is  sovereign  and  as  such  acts  as  she  should 
In  what  she  considers  her  own  best  interest. 
It  Is  no  less  true  of  our  own  Nation.  Israel 
Is  not  a  satellite  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of 
tlie  West:  nor  U  the  United  States  a  satellite 
of  Israel.  Both  nations  are  blessed  with 
able,  Intelligent,  and  energetic  leadership. 
Where  energy.  Intelligence,  and  movement 
are  present,  possibilities  for  occasional  dif- 
ferences arise  even  while  the  fundamental 
relationship  is  sound  and  friendly. 

Then  again,  the  United  States  maintains 
relationships  with  many  friendly  nations, 
some  of  which  are  unfriendly  to  one  another. 
The  Israel-Arab  situation  Is  not  unique. 
The  United  States  U  friendly  to  both  Paki- 
stan and  India.  Has  this  solved  the  Kashmir 
bitterness?  The  United  States  did  Its  best 
to  help  set  at  rest  the  West  Irla  conflict  l>e- 
tween  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  Dur- 
ing the  process,  Indonesia  moved  closer  to 
the  Soviet  and  the  EHitch  publicly  berated  us 
at  home.  Or  one  might  ponder  on  the  dis- 
comfort of  trying  to  be  a  constructive  friend 
to  Portugal  and  to  South  Africa  while  trying 
to  maintain  the  United  States'  historic  be- 
lief In  the  aelf-determlnatlon  of  peoples. 
This  has  not  made  life  with  either  Portugal 
or  South  Africa  or.  for  that  matter,  with 
some  of  the  new  African  nations,  a  bed  of 
roses.     Need  one  make  the  point  more  effec- 


tively than  to  note  the  occasions  when  the 
United  States  fo\md  Itself  at  odds  with  lu 
oldest  ally,  France,  including  the  startling 
events  of  recent  days  and,  with  its  close  and 
old  ally,  tlie  United  Kingdom.  In  an  over- 
wrought, exceedingly  tense  and  fluid  world, 
we  must  expect  momentary  incongruities. 
These  are  usually  passing  phases  with  little 
Impact  on  long-term  Interests  and  more  pro- 
found mutualities. 

The  closest  of  friends  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  go  through  periods  of  disagree- 
ment, and  foes  find  moments  of  agreement. 
Consequently  there  Ls  always  the  possibility 
that  differences  can  arise  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
When  In  the  judgments  of  the  governments 
of  states  tliat  are  friendly  national  Inter- 
ests conflict,  it  is  not  tragic  so  long  as  basic 
and  fundamental  relationships  remain 
sound. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  elect  the  role  of  a  prophet 
but  our  people  have  a  tradition  that  en- 
courages the  Jew  to  try  prophecy.  There  are 
several  areas  that  in  the  future  could  bring 
about  momentary  or  ephemeral  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Israel  even  with  as  friendly  and  vmderstand- 
ing  an  administration  as  that  headed  by 
President  Kennedy.  I  would  hope  that  this 
wlU  not  happen  but  in  today's  world,  any^ 
thing  can  happen.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
possibilities  for  a  moment. 

1.  This  administration  believes  deeply  In 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  a  state  to  defend 
itself  from  actual  or  threatened  aggression. 
The  recent  most  classic  example  Is  Cuba.  At 
times  In  the  past,  and  possibly  In  the  future, 
there  have  been  dlflirent  appro(u:hes  to  this 
question  by  the  United  States  and  by  Israel. 
Our  Government  has  held  that  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  should  exhaust  the  op- 
portunities which  that  organization  affords 
for  peaceful  Bettlement  before  actually 
shooting  at  the  other  side  or  shooting  back 
In  retaliation  Even  In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  took  steps  short  of  gunfire 
when  Its  whole  existence  was  threatened  un- 
til the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
examined  the  problem. 

Israel  has  openly  expressed  doubt  that  it 
can  rely  on  the  Security  Council  to  protect 
It  against  Arab  States.  She  has  felt,  not 
without  some  cause,  that  the  Soviet  veto  is 
always  available  so  long  as  the  Soviet-Arab 
flirtation  continues.  Our  country  has  felt 
that  anticipating  a  veto  does  not  justify  re- 
fusing to  present  a  case  before  retaliation. 

It  is  my  estimate  that  currently  there  Is 
a  better  understanding  on  this  question  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel.  Hope- 
fully, this,  with  all  of  its  implied  risks,  might 
avoid  the  kind  of  misunderstanding  in  the 
Jewish  conununlty  that  arose  In  the  spring 
of  10<t3  when  the  Security  Council  censured 
Israel.  But  If  Israel  honestly  fears  Its 
chances  In  the  Security  Council  and  there- 
fore avoids  initiating  Security  Council's  proc- 
esses when  attacked,  there  Is  the  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  the  unhappy  events  of  last  year. 
If  this  should  happen,  the  Important  thing 
will  be  to  determine  whether  It  actually 
affects  the  long  term  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  or  Is  It  only  an 
unfortunate,  but  nevertheless  passing  phase. 

3  Let  us  take  a  calm  but  brief  look  at  the 
Arab  refugee  problem.  The  United  States 
and  Israel  would  both  like  to  see  this  prob- 
lem solved.  Both  countries  so-e  generally 
moved  by  humanltarlanlsm.  But  sovereign 
states  cannot  afford  generosity  if  other  vital 
Interests  are  seriously  and  adversely  affected. 
Israel  proiperly  fears  for  its  security  In  the 
event  of  large  scale  repatriation.  The  sine 
qua  non  of  soferelgnty  is  the  security  of  a 
nation's  people.  I  am  completely  sanguine 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  would 
never  deliberately  and  conscloiuly  encour- 
age a  plan  which  would  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel,  no  matter  how  iirgent  it  regards 


the  desirability  of  an  Arab  refugee  solution. 
Yet.  it  is  Inconceivable  that  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  make  substantial  appropriations 
for  UNWRA  much  longer  without  evidence 
that  a  solution  is  t>elng  actively  sought  or  is 
on  the  horizon.  It  seems  patent  that  both 
countries  agree  completely  on  tiu-ee  things: 

(a)  It  is  politically  desirable  that  the  prob- 
lem be  solved: 

(b)  A  solution  must  not  adversely  affect 
the  security  Of  Israel;  and 

(c)  That  simple  humanltarlanlsm  demands 
that  the  problem  be  solved. 

But  there  can  be  differences  dictated  by 
differing  exposures  and  accountabilities  of 
the  governments  involved.  These  differ- 
ences, if  they  arise,  can  only  yield  to  patient 
and  painstaking  negotiation  between  the 
governments  involved.  The  substitute  of 
polemics  will  only  complicate,  not  clarify. 

Recent  events  tend  to  negate  the  prospect 
of  a  serious  split  on  this  Istfue.  On  a  partic- 
ular amendment  in  the  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  and  Israel  stood  alone  in 
voting  against  It.  The  reasons  differed,  but 
the  fact  created  much  comment  In  the  balls 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  debate  In  the 
17th  General  Assembly  and  the  voting  pat- 
tern stiggest  that  maybe  basic  and  overt  dif- 
ferences can  tie  avoided.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  keeping  with  his  public 
pledges,  the  President  and  this  administra- 
tion will  try  for  achievable  solutions  but  with 
sincere  and  intelligent  regard  for  Israel's 
security  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  refugees. 

S.  In  anotl^r  area  of  potential  static — 
assistance  to  states  not  friendly  to  Israel — I 
feel  more  at  home  as  a  result  of  my  recent 
work.  One  of  the  oldest  foreign  aid  debates 
Is  whether  a  donor  state  should  dlspei^se  aid 
to  states  unless  they  are  allied  with  It  for- 
mally and  informally.  This  question  loses 
some  of  its  steam  if  foreign  aid  is  approached 
from  a  moral  point  «f  view.  The  United 
States  is  the  richest  and  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  Like  a  rich  and  powerful 
Individual,  it  has  some  responsibility  to 
those  less  fortunate.  How  and  to  what  ex- 
tent It  dlBcharces  thU  Ls  within  Its  own  con- 
trol. But.  if  It  acts  for  selfish  reasons  alone, 
the  decisions  may  be  self-defeating.  Just 
like  philanthropy  distributed  for  self- 
aggrandisement  loses  Its  flavor,  so  foreign 
aid  used  to  buy  friendships  rarely  succeeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  candidly  rec- 
ogniee  that  if  foreign  aid  strengthens  a 
country,  such  added  strength  can  be  used 
for  l>e>tter  or  for  worse.  A  nation  sincerely 
trying  to  develop  economically  has  little 
time  and  less  resource  for  military  adven- 
ture. Self-defense  is  all  It  can  afford  at  best. 
Some  States  have  not  yet  learned  this  truth. 

I  believe  that  the  hope  for  peace  In  the 
world  depends  on  the  elevation  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  standards  of  many  peoples. 
This  Is  a  fundamental  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  has  symbolized 
the  policy  of  tlie  United  States  In  this  poet- 
war  era.  It  can  be  honestly  argued  whether 
aid  extended  to  certain  Arab  States  will 
blunt  the  edge  of  their  antagonisms  to- 
ward Israel  or  feed  the  flame  of  their  hos- 
tility. But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
presence  of  a  constructive  UJ3.  Influence 
should  tend  to  lessen  potential  troubles. 

This  Is  a  disturbing  problem.  When  a 
state  that  proclaims  tMlUgerence  and  threat- 
ens hostilities  against  a  nelght>or  \&  provided 
food  and  credits.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  it  Is  strengthened  to  commit  war  even 
though  the  aid  Itself  Is  directed  to  other 
channels.  A  historic  analysis  of  such  situa- 
tions win  demonstrate  that  there  are  risks 
In  either  aiding  or  withholding  aid  in  a  dan- 
gerous world.  On  balance,  the  odds  should 
favor  establishing  a  oonstriictlve  U.S.  Influ- 
ence if  possible  and  in  elevating  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  level  of  the  people  them- 
selves. It  Is  foolhardy  to  do  so  recklessly 
without  careful  and  rational  examination 
aocompfuiied  by  constant  review. 


So  long  as  the  United  States  Is  in  the  po- 
sition of  making  choices  and  decisions  that 
could  affect  the  cause  of  peace  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  free  world,  questions  will  con- 
tinue to  arise  as  to  whether  our  policy  at  a 
given  moment  promotes  the  easing  or 
heightening  of  tensions  In  the  Middle  East. 
We  must  be  careful  to  relate  what  happens 
to  policy  objectives,  to  the  degree  of  caution 
that  Ls  exercised  and  to  the  frequency  of  the 
review  of  potentialities.  Perliaps,  under 
such  circumstances,  any  open  split  involving 
friends  of  Israel  will  be  averted. 

But  actually  It  Is  not  these  dramatic  and 
isolated  issues  that  provide  the  basic  tests 
of  American -Israel  relations  any  more  than 
they  do  of  UJ3.  relations  with  many  friends. 
The  real  tests  rest  on  far  m<»*e  fundamental 
matters  than  votes  In  the  United  Nations  or 
whether  a  little  UKX-e  or  a  little  less  aid 
should  or  shoxild  not  have  been  given  to  a 
country  not  friendly  to  Israel  or  whether 
solutions  for  the  Arab  refugee  problem 
should  be  sought  In  one  way  or  another 
openly  or  clandestinely.  The  real  question 
Is,  will  a  great  power  help  a  relatively  new 
and  struggling  small  state  to  maintain  Its 
independence  and  Its  sovereignty  if  its  secu- 
rity is  endangered,  and  will  it  help  that  state 
overcome  an  adverse  economic  l>alance  so  it 
can  escape  national  poverty? 

In  these  matters  of  real  life  at  death,  I 
speak  with  complete 'conviction.  The  inde- 
dendence  and  security  of  Israel  are  an  ele- 
ment of  the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  Lb  not 
a  new  policy.  But  in  recent  months  It 
passed  the  acid  test.  The  United  States  has 
never  provided  major  arms  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Israel.  Other  countries  have  done 
so.  There  has  been  occasional  provision  of 
small  facilities,  but  essentially  It  has  been 
the  position  of  the  United  States  that  while 
It  supports  the  Independence  and  security 
of  Israel  should  it  l>e  in  dangw,  others  must 
provide  the  hardware  with  which  to  do  it. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
oi>enly  and  frankly  conceded  that  th^e  was 
a  prospect  of  a  perilous  change  in  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  military  power  in  the  Middle 
East,  he  ordered  that  Israel  receive  the  Hawk, 
the  prize  Western  defense  missile, 

I  was  among  those  privileged  to  be  in 
Washington  to  listen  to  President  Kennedy 
explain  what  he  proposed.  As  usual,  it  was 
an  extraordinarily  busy  day  for  him.  Ha 
excused  himself  from  a  majcv  International 
meeting  long  enough  to  see  a  small  group 
of  Jewish  leaders.  It  is  regrettable  that 
his  statement  was  extemporaneous  and  no 
recording  was  made.  Briefly.  In  excellent 
prose  and  with  perfect  logic,  he  traced  the 
history  of  the  U3.  ix>llcy  and  commitments 
in  the  Middle  East.  He  then  announced  his 
determination  to  provide  the  Hawk  to  redress 
what  might  appear  to  l>e  a  developing  and 
dangerous  lack  of  military  balance. 

Other  than  President  Truman's  prompt 
recognition  of  Israel  on  Its  birth,  this  U 
the  highlight  in  the  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  In  something 
more  than  words  It  expressed  the  Unltsd 
States  vital  concern  with  Israel's  secvirtty. 
This  is  a  severe  and  meaningful  test  of  genu- 
ine friendship. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  phase.  The 
United  States  has  demonstrated  a  firm  and 
unalterlng  commitment  to  help  Israel  over- 
come its  natural  handicaps  and  to  attain 
a  self-sustaining  economic  growth.  It  can 
be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Israel's 
people  that  the  confidence  which  the  United 
States  has  placed  in'  them  has  t>een  fully 
justified.  The  economic  achievements  of 
Israel,  with  virtually  no  natural  resoiu'cea, 
stand  out  among  all  developing  states.  It 
has  a  great  asset — the  love  of  the  people  for 
the  land — an  indefinable,  nevertheless,  pre- 
cious resource.  It  has  another — a  people 
that  had  seen  the  entrance  to  the  gate  of 
eternity  and  had  returned  from  death,  as  tt 
were,  to  reclaim  an  et^n&l  land.    But  evea 


with  this.  It  has  taken  energy,  intelligence 
and  devotion  beyond  any  recorded  In  the 
post-war  era  to  achieve  the  measure  of  eco- 
nomic statiu  which  is  Israel's  today.  If  it 
had  not  secured  the  loans,  grants,  s'ld  other 
assistance  of  the  United  States  and  of  other 
friendly  states,  Israel  could  not  have  reached 
this  point  in  so  short  a  time.  It  now  faces 
the  new  challenge  of  the  Exiropean  Conunon 
Market.  Recent  shocking  events,  not  un- 
expected by  some  of  us.  seem  to  momentarily 
close  the  door  of  the  Common  Market  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  may  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  bitter  struggle  between  large  eco- 
nomic units.  In  a  crushing  competition 
small  nations,  like  Israel,  dependent  on  a 
growing  trade,  could  receive  damaging  blows 
to  their  economic  strength.  We  who  be- 
lieve in  Israel's  economic  future  should  be 
aware  of  the  implications  of  this  era  of  eco- 
nomic revolution.  I  am  proud  of  our  coun- 
try's outgoing  and  forward-looking  attitude 
which  solidly  embraces  concern  with  the 
trade  problems  of  developing  countries  like 
Israel.  In  this  critical  and  difficult  i>eriod 
when  the  lifeline  of  such  small  states  may 
be  exposed  to  tratunatlc  blows  the  protec- 
tion and  support  of  the  United  States  may  be 
the  one  great  hope  against  economic  dis- 
aster. Applying  the  hard  core  test  of  eco- 
nomic aidC  it  can  be  said  that  tmder  this 
administration.  American -Israel  relation- 
ships are  on  a  very  solid  footing. 

Tet,  the  problems  erf  Israel,  no  more  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  not  going 
.to  be  solved  in  a  few  jeen.  There  will  con- 
tinue to  arise  challenges  that  will  occupy 
the  time  and  energy  of  American  Jewry.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  concerned  with 
the  need  to  clarify  the  role  of  the  American 
Jewish  ccHnmunlty  in  American-Israel  mat- 
ters. Confusion  about  this  can  be  more 
serious  than  the  problems  of  th«  friendship 
between  our  two  sovereign  states,  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

As  Israel  matures,  there  should  be  leas 
occasion  to  worry  about  American  Jewish 
attitudes  and  problems  of  relationship.  I 
begin  to  believe  that  for  a  period  the  re- 
verse will  be  true  xuiless  we  step  back  and 
look  at  ourselves  deliberately  and  calmly.  Out 
of  the  welter  of  recent  personal  experience, 
let  me  express  a  few  brief  thoughts. 

The  progress  and  security  of  a  state  lilm 
Israel  committed  to  freedcmi  and  democracy, 
smaU  though  she  is,  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  even 
as  is  the  progress  and  secxirlty  of  India,  large 
though  she  Is.  This  is  not  an  American 
Jewish  rationalization  nor  an  emotloiLal 
catharsis.  I  believed  this  before  I  returned 
to  government  service ;  from  what  I  h&^ 
learned  I  believe  this  as  much  today. 

Next,  most  American  Jews  have  a  profound 
emotional  as  well  as  practical  attachment  to 
the  hope  for  a  safe,  secure  and  free  Israel. 
This  is  natiiral  and  normal.  It  is  understood 
by  right  thinking  non-Jews  of  America,  even 
when  they  do  not  agree  with  details.  In 
this  situaUon  it  is  not  only  proper  for  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  make  appropriate  representa- 
tions to  their  goverrunent  when  they  feel  the 
need  to  do  so,  but  it  Lb  their  bounden  duty 
in  a  free  and  democratic  AnxMlca  where  its 
citizens  are  the  masters — not  the  servants 
of  our  government. 

Whether  it  is  with  respeot  to  American- 
Israel  relations  or  any  other  public  issue,  ouf 
country  can  only  be  as  strong  as  the  interest 
of  its  people  in  public  affairs.  All  but  a  few 
government  officials  understand  this,  eve^ 
when  they  are  overburdened  by  their  own  re^ 
sponslbllltles,  or  even  when  they  must  dis- 
agree with  representations.  I  counted  my- 
self a  better  representative  of  the  United 
States  when  I  listened  and  learned  even 
things  I  did  not  agree  with,  than  when  I 
spent  my  time  talking  without  listening. 

But,  there  is  a  reclpn-ocal  obligation  on 
citizenship.  It  must  recognise  that  the  gov- 
ernment while  it  should  listen  must  xiltl- 
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maUlT  do  what  Its  re«pon«ibl«  offlclala  de«m 
bMt  Therefore,  even  special  Intereet  group, 
and  there  are  many— our  community  U  only 
one— should  fight  hard  for  what  It  bellevee, 
thU  should  be  wtthln  the  framework  ot  de- 
cency and  reap«rt  for  our  government  and 
lU  personnel  no  nvatter  what  party  \m  »n 
power  Personal  vendettas  are  unfair  and 
Improper  and  profitless  Today  s  opponent 
can  turn  up  aa  tomorrows  beet  friend 

Permit  me  to  dlacuae  a  personal  experi- 
ence which  I  believe  lllustratee  an  impor- 
tant general  ld«a.  In  AprU  l»«a.  I  deUv- 
ered  a  spewih  at  the  NJWB  Convention  Din- 
ner on  the  subject  that  they  asked  me  to 
talk  about — Internal  American  Jewish  liie 
in  the  decade  ahead.  Afterward,  a  very 
competent  commentator  criticised  me  Tor 
<li«:uMlng  what  he  termed  'trivial  conaid- 
•raUons  while  I  occupied  a  new  and  more 
august  capacity,"  at  a  time  wh«n  the  8e- 
cwity  CkHincll  has  censured  Israel  in  re- 
aponse  to  the  Syrian  complaint.  Assxmilng 
ttiftt  I  wa*  free  to  discuss  classified  and  «m- 
fldential  matters  of  State  publicly  while  I 
waa  serving  my  country,  the  idea  that  a 
dlacuaaion  of  the  organization  or  reorgani- 
sation of  the  American  Jewish  community 
In  the  decade  ahead  was  a  trivial  consid- 
eration caused  me  to  make  a  mental  note 
that  the  first  chance  I  had  I  could  challenge 
thU  thoughUees.  If  not  fatal  concept. 

Since  I  resigned  my  Government  poet  some 
commentators  have  flatteringly  suggested 
that  I  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  greater 
unity  to  American  Jewish  life.  Without, 
conceding  the  propriety  of  thU  nomination 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  subject  to  which  I  addressed  my- 
self last  Aprtl.  It  was  the  first  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  at  least  one  or  two  more 
speeches  on  that  topic  in  which  I  hope  to 
delineate  some  of  my  Ideas  In  greater  detail. 
Let  me  say  only  briefly— that  we  here  face  a 
r  new  situation  in  Jewish  life  for  which  history 
affords  no  apt  parallel.  Talk  of  congreasoe 
and  kehlUahs  are  a  sure  fire  way  of  destroy- 
ing any  constructive  approach  to  this  prob- 

l"h.  ^     ,. 

If  we  mean  to  create  greater  orderllneaa 
and  produce  more  efficiency  in  our  huge  vol- 
vmtary  community  we  must  discover  a  new 
form  of  art  of  attaining  common  consent 
without  the  need  or  force  of  compulsion. 
Instead  of  chewing  over  old  and  defeated 
Ideas  we  need  new  thought  and  Ingenuity. 
More  of  this  at  a  later  time. 

No  matter  how  serious  other  matters  may 
be.  it  U  neither  trivial  nor  inappropriate  nor 
untimely  to  consider  the  most  fundamental 
l«ues  of  Jewish  life  In  America  Itself.  We 
must  not  permit  ovirselves  to  become  a  sec- 
ond-rate community  because  external  prob- 
lems exist  that  require  o\ir  help  for  solu- 
tion. I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  hope  to  see 
Israel  secure,  progressive,  and  self -sustaining 
but  It  would  be  an  Irreparable  tragedy  If.  In 
the  process  achieving  that  end.  this  enor- 
nK)usly  successful  and  exceedingly  resoxirce- 
ful  American  Jewish  community  lost  Its 
sense  of  purpose.  This  woxild  be  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  posterity. 

Irrespective  of  any  post  I  ever  occupy  In 
the  Jewelsh  community,  or  In  any  other 
public  service.  I  shall  never  consider  the 
examination  of  our  Jewish  community  and 
Its  potential  a  trivial  consideration  to  be 
subordinated  to  other  matters,  no  matter 
how  Important.  If  there  Is  any  criticism  I 
could  level  at  some  of  my  Jewish  colleagues 
who  have  gone  Into  government  or  general 
service,  it  Is  that  too  many  have  severed 
themselves  from  active  Jewish  life,  Its  hopes 
and  aspirations.  No  matter  how  much  we 
believe  In  other  causes,  we  have  a  desperate 
need  to  keep  constantly  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  this  extraordinary  and  unique 
Jewish  community  Ls  doing  the  best  Job 
that  it  can.  Jewry  wherever  it  Is  can  only 
benefit  by  such  an  i^proach. 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  spoken  at  length.  There  is  an 
accumulation  of  unsaid  things  still  on  my 
mind  These  wUl  be  said  at  approprtate 
time*  and  places — elsewhere.  Doubtless, 
some  will  question  the  nead  for  all  this. 
It  would  have  been  easier  and  safer  to  have 
made  a  polite  brief  response.  But.  I  con- 
sider the  honor  you  do  me  would  have  been 
tarnished  If  I  had  treated  It  so  llghUy. 

liy  friends— 

1.  I  believe  with  all  my  being  that  our 
United  States  U  destined  (even  with 
momenW  of  pain)  to  lead  this  world  to  a 
peace  with  greater  Justice  for  all.  For  thU 
I  shall  labor. 

2.  I  believe  In  such  a  world  that  security, 
hopes,  and  ambitions  of  small  states  with 
small  numbers  of  people,  among  which  is 
the  blessed  recreation  of  Israel,  will  be  more 
fully  realized. 

3.  I  believe  that  we  Americans  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith  with  a  proud  history  and  a  splendid 
record  of  deeds  have  a  challenge  and  yes.  the 
opportunity,  to  reach  yet  unforseen  heights 
In  deepening  our  culture  and  In  the  effective- 
ness of  our  performance. 

Believing  all  thU  I  felt  I  owed  it  to  you 
as  well  as  myself  to  give  you  a  glimpse  at 
what  Is  Inside  of  me  How  else  could  I  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  bestow.  Whether  I 
deserve  it  or  not.  others  declded-^that  I 
cherish  it  I  hope  you  now  understand 
Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  a  grateful 
heart. 


HoaM  ResoIntioD  14:  Special  CommittM 
on  CaptiTc  Natiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pinnstlvaNia 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  lr\tro<luced  a  measiire  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  smd  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  to<*  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record.  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 


vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  rmtions,  those  in 
Elastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 
Ukkaintan  CoNcacBS  CoMMrrrxi  or 

AsuKicA.  Beanch  or  AxrBvnat.  N.T 

Auburn.  NY,  May  S,  1963 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith. 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee,  Setc 
House  Office  BuildiTig,  Washington,  DC. 
DBAS  CoNQSEssMAir  Smpfb  :  On  behalf  of 
our  organization.  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America.  Auburn  Branch,  we  urge 
you  to  submit  the  Flood  Resolution  (H.  Res. 
14)  to  vote  by  your  Committee  and  ask  you 
to  give  It  your  favorable  consideration.  Such 
a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  Is  vitally 
important  both  for  our  government  and  the 
American  people  at  large.  While  Communist 
Russia  has  been  deceitfully  championing  the 
cause  of  "national  liberation"  In  Africa  and 
Asia,  we  as  a  Nation,  are  not  doing  much  to 
help  the  enslaved  and  captive  non-Russian 
nations  which  constitute  a  veritable  weak- 
ness of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  become 
a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowledge 
and  Information  on  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of  vital 
importance  to  our  government  In  carrying 
out  lU  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  Smith. 
to  give  your  full  and  qualified  support  to 
the  Plood  Resolution  in  your  Rules  Com- 
mittee.   Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yoiirs. 

JaaosLAW  KowAL. 

President. 

ItXCtUXL  KOSIAK. 

Vice  President. 
IWAN  Toaous, 

Secretary. 

Colo  Was  Council, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  May  11.  19€3. 
Hon.  Danikl  Flood. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsak  Concrkssman  Flood:  I  was  glad  to 
see  a  recent  report  on  yovir  criticism  of  the 
State  Department  In  connection  with  Its  op- 
position to  the  creation  of  a  House  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  my  commenU 
on  this  whole  area  In  the  enclosed  testimony 
before  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
page  104. 

Sincerely, 

HzNUT  Maters. 

West  Roxburt.  Mass., 

May  7.  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker   of   the   House   of    Representatives, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear   Congressman   McCormack:    On   be- 
half of  the  Boston  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress   Committee   of  America  Inc.   I   am 
very  pleased  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
your  excellent  comments  on  the  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day  on  January  34.  1963. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
support  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ukraine  and 
other  captive  nations  must  be  properly  or- 
ganized through  a  committee.  Last  Janu- 
ary Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood  reintro- 
duced House  Resolution  14  which  calls  for 


the  establishment  of  a  Special  Coounlttee 
on  Captive  Nations.  Congressmen  Diawnr- 
sKi.  Philbin,  CdKTS,  and  many  others.  In- 
troduced similar  resolutions. 

Presently.  House  Resolution  14  is  pending 
before  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

In  the  spirit  of  your  remarks  and  contin- 
uous efforts  to  help  the  captive  nations,  we 
ask  you  to — 

1.  Introduce  a  slmUar  resolution  of  your 
own; 

3.  Support  House  Resolution  14  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood; 

3.  Use  your  Infiuence  In  the  House  Rules 
CommlttM  and  especially  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  How- 
ard W.  Smith,  to  Initiate  action  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  by  opening  public  hearings 
and  consequently  bringing  the  measure  to 
the  floor  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  preparing  plans  to  observe  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  July.  This  year's 
observance  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 

I  tnist  that  we  can  continue  to  count  on 
yotir  support  in  this  matter,  so  lm(>ortant  to 
all  of  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Ukrainian    Concrxss    Committkb    or 

America,  Inc..  Boston  Branch, 
Orest  Szczxtdlxtk.  Public  Relations. 

Houston;  Tex.. 

May  6.   1963. 
Representative  Daniel  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  believe  we  should  never  forget 
the  captive  nations  and  would  appreciate  it 
If  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  a  bill  cre- 
ating a  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions or  any  literature  pertaining  to  captive 
nations. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Noroin. 

Mat   1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,   Committee   on    Rules,   House    of 
Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rxpreskntativz  Smith:  We  are 
«Tltlng  to  you  to  express  out  Interest  In  the 
House  Resolution  14  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  committee  Is  long 
overdue.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  Is  the  ^vlet 
Union,  a  prison  house  of  many  nations  and 
peoples.  The  fate  of  these  peoples  Is  a  very 
Important  matter  which  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention  In  our  country.  These 
nations,  ever  eager  and  wanting  to  escape 
Soviet  Russian  slavery  and  despotism,  con- 
stitute perennial  weaknesses,  and  work  to 
multiply  them. 

A  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
would  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  Information 
and  data  on  the  raiious  enslaved  nations  In 
the  U.S.S.R.,  which  Information  could  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  U.S.  Government  and 
Its  various  agencies.  Its  main  function, 
however,  would  be  to  inform  the  American 
people  and  the  world  at  large  on  the  state  of 
affairs  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  assist 
the  Oovemment  In  formulating  its  policies 
with  reei>ect  to  the  captive  nations.  We 
urge  that  quick  action  be  taken  on  House 
Resolution  14. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wastl  Solima. 

(This  Is  a  copy  of  the  letters  which  w* 
sent  to  our  two  State  Senators — Jackson 
and  Maonuson — and  Representative  Howard 
W.  Smith.    Maliy  people  signed  them.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
Its  timeliness  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
an  address  made  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  hard-working  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Representative  Walter 
Rogers,  of  Texas,  before  the  Association 
of  Local  TraJisport  Airlines,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex..  May  9, 1963. 

Among  other  pertinent  and  significant 
comments  Mr.  Rogers  refers  to  the  long- 
standing interest  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to  the 
problem  of  securing  a  successful  replace- 
ment for  the  DC-3  workhorse  aircraft, 
especially  for  use  by  local  service  airlines. 

Mr.  Rogers'  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Association 
of  Local  Transport  Airlines,  distinguished 
visitors  and  guests.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  and 
an  honor  to  visit  with  you.  and  I  am  espe- 
cially honored  to  Join  you  at  this  quarterly 
meeting  In  the  discussion  of  vital  problems 
affecting  our  country. 

To  get  right  to  the  point,  let  me  call  to  your 
attention  that  the  Congress  has  charged  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  developing  a  national  system  of 
air  transportation  which,  among  other  ob- 
jectives, will  •'•  •  •  recognize  and  preserve 
the  Inherent  advantages  of  *  *  *  and  foster 
sound      economic      conditions      In,      such 


transportation 


and 


encourage- 


ment •  •  •."  Certainly  the  Congress,  in 
fixing  this  responsibility,  knew  or,  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  foresight,  should  have 
known  that  Government  help  woxild  be  re- 
quired. In  other  words,  there  would  be  need 
for  substantial  subsidies.  Air  transporta- 
tloo  as  we  know  It  today  was  bom  during  the 
lifetime  of  many  of  us  here  In  this  Hall.  As 
an  economic  Infant,  It  was  no  different  from 
a  human  Infant  In  its  need  for  attention,  as- 
sistance, and  care  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
Its  growth  has  been  Incredible,  and  when 
we  look  back  across  the  few  short  years  to 
the  WcM-ld  War  I  "Jenny,"  it  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve the  progress  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. I  remember  quite  vividly  my  first 
flight  in  the  two-seated  "Jenny"  in  the  1930's, 
and  the  time  I  took  my  life  In  my  hands  and 
rode  In  a  Ford  trlmotor.  We  then  gradu- 
ated step  by  step  to  the  DC-S.  Many  con- 
sidered this  plane  as  the  acme  of  perfection 
In  engineering  and  development.  The  un- 
believers refused  to  acknowledge  that  such  a 
large  plane  could  be  a  continuing  success, 
and  they  were  certain  that  no  longer  plans 
could  ever  be  built  and  lifted  Into  the  air. 
I  think  of  the  story  of  the  hlllbUly  boy  In 
Arkansas,  who  had  refused  to  accept  motor 
transportation.  He  was  watching  the  driver 
of  a  Model -T  taring  to  get  It  out  of  a  mudhole 
In  which  It  had  become  mired.  The  hillbilly 
boy  was  shaking  his  head  and  repeating  to 
himself,  "Hell  never  get  It  started.  Hell 
never  get  it  started."  About  that  time,  as 
fllwers  were  sometimes  likely  to  do,  one  of 
ths  wheeU  struck  a  hard  object  and  ths 


Model  T  literally  leaped  out  of  the  mudhole 
and  salied  off  down  the  road.  The  covmtry 
boy  continued  to  shake  his  head,  but  began 
to  say,  "Hell  never  get  It  stopped.  Hell 
never  get  it  stopped." 

I  think  this  is  applicable  to  the  air  trans- 
pcH-tatlon  industry.  It  was  most  difficult  to 
get  It  started,  and  It  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  get  It  stopped.  No  one  Individual 
or  small  group  of  Individuals  can  take  credit 
for  these  outstanding  developments.  Cer- 
tainly th£  CAB  would  be  the  last  to  try  ta 
assume  such  a  role.  I  am  sure  that  this 
agency  would  readily  admit  that  on  occasion 
they  have  probably  hindered  the  advance  of 
aviation,  but  not  Intentionally  so.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  responsibility  of  the  CAB  in 
implementing  Government  participation  in 
the  developsnent  of  this  industry.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  agency  to  weigh  each  step  * 
with  great  care  because  they  owed  an  alle- 
giance not  only  to  the  promotion  and  de- 
velopment of  this  Indiistry,  but  also  to  ths 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  who  provided  the 
vital  funds.  Many  think  that  the  CAB  has 
followed  too  rigid  a  policy  In  falling  to  pro- 
vide proper  subsidy  to  Insure  full  develop- 
ment of  a  national  air  transportation  system 
that  wotild  extend  Into  the  small  cities  and 
the  thinly  populated  areas,  as  well  as  to 
provide  connections  between  the  metropoli- 
tan centers.  In  any  event,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  point  Is  debatable  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  has  partici- 
pated as  fully  as  Intended  In  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  In  my  opinion,  we  do  not  now 
have  the  national  air  transportation  system 
Intended  to  have  been  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. Although  the  tremendous  strides  for- 
ward, the  xinbellevable  development  and  the 
unanticipated  achievements  In  air  tran8i>or- 
tatlon  have  been  the  result  of  a  unified  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  segments  of  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry  and  associated  groups 
working  In  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Government,  our  jx^eent  national  air  trans- 
portation system  Is  a  divided  rather  t.Vio"  a 
unified  system.  Two  classes  of  carriers  and 
certainly  two  general  classes  of  service  have 
emerged  from  what  has  been  done  In  the 
past.  One  of  these  Is  the  domestic  trunkllne 
carrier,  which  Is  presently  occupying  the 
status  of  being  self-supporting.  The  other 
Is  the  local  service  carrier  which  Is  not  self- 
supporting,  and  Is  In  a  quandry  at  times 
to  know  ixist  what  status  It  does  occupy, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  the  baboon 
who  walked  about  his  cage  carrying  a  Blbla 
under  one  arm.  and  a  capy  of  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  the  Species"  imder  the  other. 
One  spectator  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of 
such  actions.  The  keeper  advised  that  the 
baboon  was  confused  because  he  couldn'^ 
make  up  hlS'  mind  whether  he  was  his 
brother's  keeper,  or  his  keeper's  brother.  I 
am  sure  you  local  service  people  understand 
the  dilemma.  Whatever  your  status,  let  It 
be  said  that  you  are  true  pioneers  wrestling 
with  a  problem  to  which  the  proper  solution 
Is  of  great  Interest  to  this  Nation  just  as 
was  the  need  for  success  In  the  westward 
movement  of  wagon  trains. 

I  am  sxire  that  none  of  you  enjoy  being  on 
subsidy.  In  this  age  of  semantics  the  word 
"subsidy"  has  been  turned  Into  a  dirty  ex- 
pression. There  are,  no  doubt,  many  areas 
and  Instances  In  wlxlch  Federal  subsidy 
should  be  condemned,  but  certainly  not  In 
the  local  service  air  carrier  system.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  you  are,  relatively  ^>eak- 
ing.  an  Infant  growing  to  maturity.  If  your 
body  is  to  be  sound,  and  your  mind  keen, 
proper  provision  must  be  made  to  buUd  this 
Industry  on  a  sound  basis,  and  opportunity 
must  be  affcw^ed  to  bring  about  that  end. 
Perhaps  I  will  offend  the  trunkllne  carrier  by 
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wliAt   I  am   about  to  say.  but  nevertheleM. 
In  my  opinion.  It  abould  be  said.    Until  the 
trunkllne  carriers  were  able  to  confine  their 
operations  to  the  cream  of  the  market,  they 
too  were  on  subaldy      If   the   local   service 
carriers  were  taken  out  of  business  either  by 
the  canceling  of  certificates  or  by  bankruptcy, 
and  the  trunkllnes  had  to  assume  the  present 
responsibilities  of   the   local   service   carriers 
In  order  to  provide  a  national  aOr  transporta- 
tion system,  they  would  require  a  substantial 
•ubaldy.    probably    more    than    U    presently 
going  to  the  local  service  carriers.     In  other 
words.  It  seems  rather  unfair  to  me  to  charge 
the  local  service  carriers  with  being  the  re- 
cipients of  a  Federal  subsidy.  If  the  dictates 
of   the   Congress   for   the   creation   of   a   na- 
tional air   transportation  system  are   to  l)e 
carried   out.     The  matter  should  be  viewed 
•  as  one  system  as  Important  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation  as  the   communications  sys- 
tem and   the   Postal  Department.     The  rec- 
ords will  reflect  that  In  19«2.  public  service 
paymenU  amounted  to  $66  million.    In  t\irn. 
It  can  also  be  pointed  out  that   the   local 
service  carriers  originated  $69  million  worth 
of  revenue  for  the  trunkllnes  of  the  United 
States.      Five    hxmdred    and    seventy-seven 
cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  118 
million  people  were  served  by  these  carriers. 
Of  these  clUes.  341   received   their  only  air 
service  from  the  local  carriers.    Two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  military  bases  received  service 
from  the  carriers,  and  of  these.  69  were  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  local  airlines  few 
their  commercial  air  service.    The  last  decade 
has  seen  passenger  traffic  increase  fourfold 
In    these    operaUons.    and    It    has    Increased 
130    percent    In    the    last    6    years.     Some 
14.000     people      depend      upon      paychecks 
totaling  181.500,000  per  year  for  their  liveli- 
hood,   their    sustenance    of    themselves    and 
their   families      The   local    service    Industry 
paid  more  than  $2,250,000  in  State  and  Fed- 
eral   taxes    on    fuel    and    oil.    and    collected 
over  $10  million  In  transportation  taxes  for 
the  Government  during  1962.     At  the  same 
time  and  during  the  same  period,  additional 
services  that  were  being  provided  by  the  local 
service  carriers  and  public  benefits  for  each 
doDar   spent    have    Increased    some    twofold 
in  the  past  5  years.    This  In  spite  of  the  de- 
fiated   dollar.     Many   statistics   can   be   pro- 
vided to  show  that  the  local  service  carriers 
are  receiving  less  subsidy  than  did  the  trunk- 
line  operators  during  their  time  on  subsidy. 
However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  tonight 
to  try  to  generate  a  controversy  between  two 
seftments  of  a  great  and  vital  Industry.     It 
is  my  purpose  to  lend  what  assistance  I  can 
toward  unity  In  the   Industry   with   proper 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
providing  the   national   security   safeguards 
so  closely  associated  with  the  air  transpor- 
tation Industry  and   to  prope>ly  foster   the 
full  economic  expansion  of  this  business. 

Although  great  strides  have  been  made  as 
1  have  heretofore  Indicated,  there  are  many 
soft  spots  that  are  In  need  of  treatment.    It 
Is  my  feeling  that  these  soft  spots  have  been 
created  by  the  Government  rather  than  by 
the  industry.    I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that 
the  Indvtstry  is  free  of  Just  criticism.    There 
•re  many  things  that  the  Industry  can  do 
and  should  do  in  the  furtherance  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  overall  problem.     However,  I  do 
not  think  that  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
respond   to   such    criticism    until   the   Gov- 
ernment measures  up  to  its  full  responsibil- 
ity.   I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  the 
CAB  is  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  the  role 
the  Congress  expects  it  to  assume.    In  order 
to  bring  the  overall  problem  into  clear  focus. 
I  think  It  would  be  well  If  the  Congress  could 
envmclate  a  policy  to  the  effect  that  the  na- 
tional air  transportation  system  Is  a  national 
problem  and  a  problem  that  must  be  treated 
as   a  single   problem.     Certainly   there   are 
many  facets  and  fragments  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  It  should   be  understood   that  each  of 


these  are  to  be  Ued  together  and  properly 
equated  with  the  whole.     It  U  only  by  this 
procedure  that  we  can  insitre  proper  service, 
proper  defense,  and  proper  econotnic  growth 
to  our  country  in  lU  entirety.    And  it  is  only 
by  this  procedure  that  the  full  potential  of 
the  aviation  Industry  csm  be  brought  to  bear 
for   Its  contribution  to  the  growth  of  our 
Nation.      If  expanded    participation   by   the 
Federal  Government  In  supporting  the  local 
service  airlines  Is  necessary  to  bring  about 
the   needed   results.   thU  obligation   on   the 
part    of    Government    should    be    squarely 
faced.    It  would  be  disastrous  to  permit  the 
feeder  lines   to  slip  backward  Into  poor  fi- 
nancial conditions  and  to  try  to  cure  such 
an  aliment  by  further  curtailment  of  service 
to  the  thinly  populated  areas.    It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  all  of  the  local  service  air- 
lines made  a  little  bit  of  money  last  year. 
This  fact  standing  alone  does  not  mean  that 
that  segment  of  our  economy  Is  In  a  healthy 
condition  and  It  does  not  mean  that  subsidy 
paymenU  should  be  promptly  reduced.    You 
will  agree  with  me  that  getting  these  local 
service  lines  Into  the  black  was.  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  the  expense  of  service.     The  people 
In   the  United   States   are   widely  scattered 
throughout    our    country    from    the    single- 
family    Isolated    farmer    or    rancher    to    the 
thickly  congested  metropolitan  areas.    They 
are  all  Americans  and  they  are  all  entitled 
to  consldewitlon  In  this  or  any  other  prob- 
lem which  faces  us  as  a  Nation.    If  the  local 
service  airlines  are   to  be   graded   solely   on 
the  basis  of  a  good  t}alance  sheet,  then  there 
will  be  many  citizens  of  our  country  who 
win  not  have  available  to  them  the  trans- 
portation services  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
We  all  know  of  the  substantial  curtailment 
of  rail  passenger  services,  as  well  as  limited 
bus  schedules  In  many  of  the  thinly  popu- 
lated areas.     America  U  today  living  In  an 
air  age  and  our  people  In  all  walks  of  life 
are  entitled   to   the  opportunity   to  partici- 
pate.   To  condemn  the  local  service  airlines 
because  they  require  subsidy  in  order  to  pro- 
vide needed  transportation  services  Is  utter 
folly     Until  the  local  service  problem  Is  an- 
swered, there  will  be  a  great  untapped  mar- 
ket.   Many  millions  of  our  people  have  never 
been  In  an  airplane  and  many  others  would 
be  In  an  airplane  more  If  the  services  were 
available.     It    Is    the    age-old    problem    of 
which  comes  first,  the  chicken   or   the  egg. 
Every  Industry  and  severy  segment  of  that 
industry,  like  a  human  being,  must  crawl 
before  It  walks,  and  It  must  walk  before  It 
TMiiB.    If  more  attention  Is  paid  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  than  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  small  struggling  corporations, 
success  would  be  nearer. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Industry  at 
this  time  Is  a  modem  aircraft  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  feeder  line.  This  is  not  a  new 
difficulty,  but  one  that  was  anticipated  sev- 
eral years  ago.  A  difficulty  about  which 
nothing  concrete  has  been  done.  I  well 
remember  In  1955  an  InveetlgaUon  made  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  This  investigation 
concerned  this  very  problem.  It  was  obvious 
at  that  time  that  the  aircraft  builders  In 
this  country  were  moving  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  that  could  fly  nonstop 
around  the  world  In  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  plane  was  to  further  conquer  the 
oceans  and  the  vast  land  expanses  to  move 
the  air  traveler  from  one  metropolitan  center 
to  another,  frcxn  one  continent  to  another. 
Tlie  trunkllnes  moved  from  the  two-motored 
DC-3  to  the  larger  four-nwjtored  craft,  and 
then  Into  the  very  expensive  Jets.  The  DC-8 
that  had  been  the  workhorse  of  the  trunk- 
llnes continues  to  be  the  workhorse  ct  the 
local  service  lines  and  remains  today  as  a 
stalwart  ship  that  is  bearing  this  load.  The 
1956  Investigation  took  our  committee  to 
Amsterdam,  to  Paris,  and  to  London  In  search 


of  an  answer  to  the  short-haul  problem.    Of 
all  the  new  aircraft  that  we  viewed,  only  the 
F-27,  then  the  Fokker-Frlendshlp,  appeared 
to  be  a  possible  solution    to   the  problem. 
Several  of  our  local  carriers,  Including  two 
Alaskan  carriers  and  one  Hawaiian  carrier. 
have  testified  to  the  economic  benefits  de- 
rived from  this  aircraft,  which  Is  presently 
manufactured  In  this  country  by  Falrchlld- 
Stratos  In  Hagerstown,  Md.     The  record  on 
this  craft  Is  written  and  can  be  reviewed  by 
those   seeking  machines   for  the  short-haul 
purpose  In  this  country.     There  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  It  does  afford  a  solution  to  part  of 
the  shM-t-haul  problem.    Some  say  that  there 
are  other  available  aircraft  on   the   market 
today  to  meet  the  low  density  problem  In 
the  short-haul  category.    Frankly.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  plane  that  will  answer  all  func- 
tions of  the  short-haul  problem.     It  Is  my 
feeling  that  If  we  can  find  an  answer  to  the 
low  density  portion  of  that  problem,  we  will 
be  In  the  vicinity  of  a  breakthrough.    I  would 
hop)e  that  effective  action  in  that  area  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  small  cities  where 
It  Is  most  badly  needed  and  where  the  basic 
answer  to  this  problem  lies.     It  would  cer- 
tainly  not   be   out  of   line   for   Congress   to 
provide  funds  for  experimental  and  develop- 
mental work  on  this  subject.     It  would  be 
an  Investment  rather  than  a  subsidy:  an  In- 
vestment that  would  pay   substantial   divi- 
dends.   Perhaps  we  need  two  planes  In  order 
to  attain  success — one  of  which  would  serv- 
ice the  "third  level"  type  of  operation  and 
create  a  several-phase  situation  In  air  service, 
each  of  which  would  complement  the  other. 
This  would   also   provide    the   smaller   com- 
munities with  a  weapon  to  meet  the  "use  It 
or    lose    It"    criterion    fixed    by    the    CAB. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  criterion  Is 
the  answer  to  the  problem.     Once  the  local 
service  group  becomes  healthy  and  the  cities 
being  served  have  the  opportunity  to  utilise 
air  service  fitted  to  their  needs,  there  may  be 
a  sound  basis  for  the  "use  It  or  lose  It"  Idea. 
However,  as  long  as  this  type  of  service  Is  In 
the  embryonic  stage.  It  should  be  helped,  not 
hindered. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  know  that 
Postmaster  General  Day  Is  feeding  out  more 
first-class  mall  to  the  local  service  lines  for 
movement  on  a  space  available  basis.  This 
will  provide  a  much  needed  service  especially 
in  those  areas  where  surface  transportation 
Is  slow  and  Inadequate.  There  are  other  ways 
that  the  Government  can  help  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  other  than  the  subsidy 
route,  and  on  a  value  received  basis  such  as 
the  postal  service.  I,  of  course,  feel  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  will  address  themselves 
to  greater  participation  by  the  Government 
In  this  area. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  dslre  to  see  Gov- 
ernment In  business  as  little  as  possible.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  see  a  balanced 
budget  and  marked  reductions  In  Federal 
expenditures.  I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  desire 
to  avoid  every  possible  Federal  subsidy  But 
I  am  equally  aware  of  the  fact  that  any 
country  intending  to  be  and  remain  strong 
must  have  and  maintain  a  s^ong.  healthy, 
and  vigorous  communications  and  transpor- 
tation system.  Each  segment  of  these  gen- 
eral categories  presents  different  require- 
ments and  different  challenges.  It  is  only 
by  a  unified  approach  on  a  national  basis 
that  these  challenges  can  be  met  and  a  vig- 
orous free  enterprise  Industry  built,  it  Is  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  to 
take  such  step  as  necessary  to  Insure  that 
end.  In  keeping  with  the  general  philosophy 
of  the  Government  under  which  we  live. 

We  all  know  the  difficulties  of  wrestling 
with  economic  feasibility  in  high  cost  air 
operations.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress 
should  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in 
trying  to  solve  a  national  problem.  Once 
the  local  service  problem  has  been  substan- 
tially answered  and  that  segment  of  the  in- 


dustry begins  to  enlarge  Its  muscles.  It  can 
assume  and  absorb  some  of  the  services  now 
being  handled  by  the  trunkllnes,  which  the 
trunkllnes  would  like  to  get  rid  of.  This 
would,  of  course,  contribute  measurably  to 
the  stability  of  the  overall  Industry  and  all 
of  Its  segments  and  associated  businesses 
and  speed  the  day  when  subsidies  can  be 
discontinued — a  day  we  would  all  welcome. 
It  Is  a  problem  that.  In  my  opinion,  cannot 
be  put  off,  and  I  would  hope  that  you  who 
are  In  the  front  line  trenches  would  do  your 
best  to  bring  forward  a  sound  and  well  based 
program  containing  your  suggestions  and 
observations  so  that  the  Congress  may  move 
forward  at  an  early  date  on  the  subject 
matter.  I  would  conclude  by  calling  to  your 
attention  tliat  we  have  a  representative 
form  of  Government,  and  I  know  of  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  who  does  not  have  some 
direct  or  Indirect  concern  with  the  local 
service  airlines  and  their  associated  Indus- 
tries. I  do  not  presume  to  tell  you  how  to 
proceed,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  bur- 
den my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  with  ad- 
ditional mall.  But  I  would  point  out  that 
in  my  Judgment,  the  local  service  airlines, 
the  Alaskan  carriers,  the  Hawaiian  carriers, 
and  the  Caribbean  carrier  have  many  friends 
In  the  Congress.  It  has  always  been  my  ex- 
perience that  when  one  Is  In  trouble,  he 
should  see  his  friends. 


Order  ia  Birminf  ham 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUPOSKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Livennore  adjoins  the  lovely  foot- 
hills of  the  California  coast  range.  Its 
vineyards  produce  the  finest  vintage 
wines  in  the  world,  and  I  Include  the 
products  of  Burgundy,  of  Champagne, 
and  of  the  Loire  Valley  in  this  compari- 
son. Two  great  atomic  energy  labora- 
tories add  their  vitality  and  sophistica- 
tion to  this  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  good  people  every- 
where, the  men,  women,  and  children  of 
Livennore  are  concerned  over  the  wel- 
fare and  well-being  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens in  every  ptut  of  our  country.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  May  10,  1963, 
edition  of  our  local  new^aper,  the  Her- 
ald and  News,  expresses  the  feelings  of 
our  friends  in  Livennore  regarding  the 
recent  events  in  Birmingham : 
Orozb   in    Bikmingham 

Birmingham,  Ala.  is  a  long  way  from 
Llvermore.  But  what  is  going  on  in  Birm- 
ingham right  now  Is  as  Important  to  lAver- 
more  as  If  it  were  happening  in  the  next 
county. 

In  the  process  of  working  out  our  racial 
differences,  the  United  States  has  given  itself 
a  black  eye  and  the  eye  is  going  to  get  blacker 
If  we  don't  restore  order  in  Birmingham  and 
insure  that  It  Is  maintained  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  South. 

President  Kennedy  acted  decisively  in  the 
Oxford,  Miss.,  situation  and  won  wide  sup- 
port throughout  the  Nation. 

The  President  probably  Isn't  merely  wait- 
ing for  a  reading  of  public  opinion  before  he 
acts  in  the  Birmingham  situation,  but  an 
expression  of  suppmt  from  the  public  cer- 
tainly can  help  him  reach  a  decision. 

A  group  of  Llvermore  residents  has  already 


sent  a  telegram  to  the  President,  urging  him 
to  preserve  order  in  Birmingham  and  offering 
support  for  his  actions. 

Strangely,  in  "the  segregation  issue  in  the 
South,  preserving  order  does  not  mean  pres- 
ervation of  segregation.  It  probably  means 
the  end  of  segregation,  for  the  Negroes  In 
the  South  have  the  moral  and  legal  right,  at 
least  ultimately,  on  their  side. 

If  the  rednecks,  and  the  sincere  south- 
erners who  find  It  so  hard  to  change  their 
way  of  life,  can  be  prevented  from  Intimidat- 
ing and  Jailing  Negroes  who  demand  thelr 
rlghts  then  the  Negroes  will  be  able  to  at- 
tain their  rights. 

Even  though  we  are  2,000  miles  away,  we 
here  in  Llvermore  can  make  at  least  a  small 
effort  for  preservation  oC  order  and  right  by 
urging   the  President  to  act. 

A.L.H. 


Iowa  General  Assembly  Views  ob 
Workmen's  Compensation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Iowa  General 
Assembly  regarding  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws: 

Sknatx  Concurrent  Rxsolutton  23 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Congress  by  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  dur- 
ing the  period  196«-62  has  extended  and 
broadened  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
disability  and  other  benefits  for  wcwk-con- 
nected  injuries  and  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  workmen's  compensation  laws 
were  designed  to  be  the  basic  and  exclusive 
method  and  remedy  providing  benefits  tor 
WM-k-connected  Injiu-les  and  dlsecises,  and 
their  administration  has  for  over  50  years 
been  the  fimctlon  of  the  several  industrial 
accident  boards  and  commissions,  based  on 
the  accepted  principle  that  benefits  for  work- 
connected  injuries  and  diseases  be  tillered 
to  fit  social  and  economic  conditions  at  the 
local  level;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  benefits  for  work-con- 
nected injuries  and  diseases  has  resulted  In 
duplication  of  benefits;   and 

Whereas  legislation  resulUng  in  further 
intrusion  into  the  field  of  work-connected 
injuries  and  diseases  will  constitute  a  severe 
threat  to  the  sift-vlval  of  the  State-admlnls- 
tered  workmen's  compensation  programs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house  concur- 
ring. That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  Is  opposed  to  any  legislation  by  the 
UJ3.  Congress  which  would  Infringe  on  the 
right  of  this  State  to  enact  and  administer 
its  own  wcM-kmen's  compensation  laws,  and 
to  further  Federal  encroachment  into  the 
field  of  State-administered  workmen's  com- 
pensation programs,  and  strongly  urges  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  again  afBrm  that  the  work- 
men's compensation  system  is  the  basic  pro- 
gram for  compensating  work-connected  In- 
juries and  disease;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of' the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Iowa  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

W.    L.    MOOTT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Carroll  A.  Lank, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


American  Bar  AttociaHon  Joins^^e  Op-' 
position  to  "Quality  Stabilization^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Bar  Association  has  joined 
with  others  In  registering  its  concern 
over  the  so-called  quality  stabilization 
bills  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Prof.  Glen  Weston,  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School,  recently 
expressed  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's opposition  to  "any  pr(HX)6ed  legis- 
lation which  would  attempt  to  create  a 
Federal  right  of  enforcement  of  resale 
price  maintenance  by  private  persons." 
Professor  Weston's  own  analysis  of  the 
legislation  now  before  the  Congress  is  so 
cogent  and  so  forceful  that  I  take  this 
occasion  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  analysis  follows : 

STATKlCrNT    or    GLKN     E.    WBSTON.     PRC»TS80R 

or  Law,  thk  Gborgr  Washington  Untvxr- 
siTT,  ON  BxHALr  or  THx  Amxucan  Bar 
Association,  Presentxd  to  thx  Sttbcom- 
Mirm  ON  CoMMZRca  and  Finance,  or  the 
interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, or  THE  House  or  Rs>rxsentatives, 
April  25.  1963 

My  name  is  Glen  E.  Weston.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessco-  of  antitrust  and  trade  reg^ulatlon  law 
at  the  George  Washington  University  Law 
School  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  bar  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  Virginia.  I  have  taiight  law 
since  1940  and  trade  regulation  law  since 
1962.  Before  becoming  a  full-time  teacher 
I  practiced  law  with  the  law  firm  of  McFar- 
land  &  Sellers  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  ap- 
pear here  today  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  I  am  currently  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  fair  trade  and  im- 
plementing Federal  leg^lation  of  the  section 
of  antitrust  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  grateful  to  you  few  affording 
me  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the  views 
of  the  association,  the  antitrust  section,  and 
my  personal  views. 

On  August  9,  1962,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  the  iiouse  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Its  antitrust  law  section: 

"Resolved.  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation disapproves  of  and  opposes  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  150,  87th  Congress,  and 
any  proposed  legislation  which  would  at- 
tempt to  create  a  Federal  right  of  enforce- 
ment of  resale  price  maintenance  by  private 
persons;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  officers  and  council 
of  the  section  of  antitrust  law  are  directed 
to  urge  such  opposition  and  disapproval 
up>on  the  proper  committees  of  Congress 
In  connection  with  any  legislation  embody- 
ing any  such  concept." 

While  the  resolution  referred  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159  of  the  87th  Congress, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that ' 
it  expresses  opposition  to  "any  proposed 
legislation  which  would  attempt  to  create  a 
Federal  right  of  enforcement  of  resale  price 
maintenance  by  private  persons."  The  offi- 
cers and  council  of  the  section  of  antitrust 
law,  who  were  directed  to  urge  such  oppo- 
sition upon  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress,  are  of  the  opinion  that  H.R.  3669 
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— -  tb«  IkrtoTM  Other  quality  .tablUiiatlon 
bills  currenuy  pending  are  clearly  within 
the  terma  of  the  -houM  of  delegates  reeolu- 
tlon  Por  this  reaeon  I  waa  requested  by 
them  to  appear  before  you  today  to  rep- 
r«Mnt  the  aj«x:UUon  In  urging  disapproval 
of  theee  bllU. 

The  poUcymaklng  body  of  the  American 
Bar  Aseoclatlon  is  It*  house  of  delegate*, 
composed  of  some  »0  members,  about  one- 
half  of  whom  are  delegate,  elected  to  rep- 
rewmt  SUte  and  local  bar  aMoclatlons. 
BMOlutUMM.  when  approved  by  the  house. 
kaeeoM  tb*  oAclal  policy  of  the  American 
Bar  A«ocUttoi».  The  comments  and  sup- 
porting data  Included  In  reports  of  section* 
or  committees  of  the  aawxlaUon  are  not  a 
pMt  of  the  offlclal  policy  but  are  the  views 
of  the  section  or  commltte  submitting  them 
The  council  of  the  sectUsn  of  antitrust  law 
submitted  a  report  to  accompany  tt«  recom- 
mendations to  the  hooae  of  delegate*. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  your  valuable  time 
today  reading  thl*  entire  report,  but  wlU 
merely  ■ummartae  the  conclusion*  for  you. 
and  invite  you  to  read  the  fuller  statement 
which  Is  attached  a*  an  appendix  to  thU 
statement.  ,    , 

T\nt.  The  section  <rf  antltmat  law  feeU 
that  there  are  aigntflcant  uncertalnUes  In  the 
bUl  Although  a  right  of  revocaUon  and  to 
sue  la  given  for  "bait  merchandUlng  prac- 
tice*' and  •*ml«repre*entaUon'*  theee  terms 
are  undefined.  Thl*  cotild  provoke  consid- 
erable trivial  Utlgatlon  and  thus  reeult  In 
hAraaament  and  Injury  to  business  concern*. 
-Bait  merchandising"  In  particular  1*  an 
uncertain  term.  If  It  were  defined  merely  to 
Include  the  flagrant  type  of  loss-leader  MiX- 
ing  It  would  be  somewhat  lee*  objectionable 
but  It*  vaguene**  may  lead  to  attempt*  to 
apply  It  to  many  other  type*  of  practice* 
and  could  reeult  In  haraasJng  llUgatlon  that 
might  Injnre  bualnea*  concern*  whom  the 
proponent*  desire  to  protect. 

Second  The  moet  fundamental  objection 
of  the  Section  of  Antltruat  Law  U  to  the 
granting  of  power  to  brand  owner*  to  con- 
trol resale  prtoe*.  Thl*  goe*  far  beyond  any 
requirement*  needed  to  control  loee-leader 
selling  and  I*  InoonaUtent  with  baalc  antl- 
tnwt  policy  of  reliance  upon  price  and  other 
competition.  Exemptions  should  be  enacted 
only  In  compelltng  circumstance*. 

Third.  The  antitrust  law  section  feeU  that 
the  quality  stabilization  bills  would  be  an 
unwarranted  Intrusion  upon  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  State*.  There  are  now  about  TT 
States  pl^i*  the  Dletrlct  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  In  which  resale  price  mainte- 
nance enforcement  against  nonslgnlng  deal- 
ers U  considered  contrary  to  the  State's  leg- 
islative or  constitutional  policy.  Moreover, 
the  preeent  bin*  by  asserting  a  paramount 
Federal  policy  probably  deny  to  the  State* 
the  right  to  legislate  In  thl*  slgnlflcant  area 
of  economic  policy  Indeed.  In  some  State* 
such  a*  Montana.  Utah,  and  perhaps  Idaho 
(where  the  question!*  pending  on  appeal), 
there  are  State  constitutional  provision* 
which  prohibit  resale  price  fhtlng.  Other 
States  such  a*  Texa*  prohibit  such  practice* 
by  statute.  HJl  36«9  and  similar  bills  would 
therefore  Impose  upon  these  State*  a  price 
maintenance  system  that  such  States  have 
declared  contrary  to  their  policy.  The  Fed- 
eral court*  would  also  have  transferred  to 
them  the  burden  of  policing  resale  price 
maintenance  through  litigation  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

Finally,  speaking  only  for  myself  as  an  In- 
dividual and  a  teacher  of  trade  regulation 
law  I  wotild  like  to  give  my  further  personal 
reason*  why  I  think  quality  stabilization 
should  not  be  enacted.  The  remainder  of  my 
statement  Is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  or  Its  antitrust  law 
section.  And  let  me  first  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  paid  or  retained  by  anyone.  My 
only  Interest*  are  those  of  a  teacher,  con- 


sumer and  citizen  who  1*  Interested  In  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong,  free,  private  oom- 
petlUve  enterprise  system.     I  think  that  the 
general  objective*  or  those  who  have  Intro- 
diioed    these    bUls   of    trying   to    help   small 
buslneaonen.    improve    quality    and    protect 
consumer*    agalnat    deception    are    laudable. 
A*   a   teacher   of  trademark  law  a*  well   a* 
anUtriiat   law   I  al»o  believe   that  a  system 
of    reasonably    strong    protection    of    trade- 
marks 1*  a  slna  qua  non  of  free  competitive 
entsrprlse.     But  I  believe  that  these  qxiallty 
KtataillnUon  bill*  will   not  achieve  the  ob- 
jective* that  eome  of  you  in  good  faith  think 
that   they   wUl.     Instead,  you  are   asked   to 
enact  on*   of   the   moat   drastic   departure* 
from  a  free  enterprl**  system  that  ha*  ever 
been   before  Oongres*.     It  would   in   reality 
throw   the    baby   o*    price    competlUon   out 
with  the  bath  water  of  the  los*  leader  and 
bait  merchandtelng.     I  am  confident  of  the 
sincerity  of  tho*e  who  have  introduced  these 
bills  but  In  my  opinion  the  very  name  "qual- 
ity   stabilization"    1*    misleading    because    It 
erroneously  Implle*  that  the  bill  will  achieve 
quality  control  and  ob*cures  the  stark  truth 
that  t>^»«  1*  primarily  a  price-fixing  bill.     At 
the    moment    consumers    are    bllsafully   un- 
aware of  the  purport  of  thl*  bill.    H  the  real 
effect  of  th^  blU  were  made  known  to  the 
American   public.   Congres*  would  be  Inun- 
dated with  proteat*  by  conaumer*.     If  It  I* 
enacted  and  put  Into  effect  I  think  you  are 
going  to  wltnee*  a  aevere  reactlom  from  con- 
B\imer*  all  over  the  Nation. 

These  quaUty  stabilization  bill*  are  de- 
signed to  aid  thirse  clasees  of  persons:  iM-and 
owners,  small  dealers,  and  consumers.  How- 
ever. I  elncerely  believe  there  are  substantial 
unanticipated  problem*  In  the  bill*  that  can 
boomerang  and  cau*e  trouble  for  each  of 
these  group*: 

a.      QUALTTT      BT4MTJZATTOI*      P»*SX1«T8      KXVXXX 

paoBixiu  Foa  bsjutd  o' 


There  are  Bevere  problem*  for  brand  own- 
era  m  these  bill*  that  ought  to  make  them 
think  twice  about  supporting  those  bill*  or 
u*lng  them  If  enacted. 

1.  Since   these  bill*  do  not  authorise  any 
agreement    or    oomblnaUon    a   brand    owner 
may  find  himself  ^violating  the  Sherman  Act 
and  FTC  Act  when  hU  dealer*  In  complete 
good  faith  try  to  cooperate  In  enforcement. 
These  bills  thus  create  a  dangerous  trap  for 
brand  owner*.     Unlike  fair  trade,  the  trade- 
mark owner  1*  the  only  person  authorized 
to  brli^  suit  or  enforce  the  provUlons  of  the 
bills.     Thl*    mean*   the   brand   owner   alone 
mu«t   bear  the  cost  of  enforcement  of  hi* 
price  stabilization  syste^.     While  he  may  do 
this  by  revocation  of  the  right  to  sell  as  well 
a*  *ult  against  the  price  cutting  dealer  it  U 
doubtful   whether   he   can   either   Invoke   or 
accept  any  assistance  from  dealers  In  detect- 
ing violations  and  policing.     Nothing  In  the 
bill  authorizes  agreements  with  dealer*  or 
Indicate*    that    dealers    m*^     help.     Under 
United  States  v.  Parke.  Davia  A  Co..  3ta  VS. 
29   (1960).  a  refusal  to  deal  mvist  be  kept 
strictly  unilateral  to  keep  It  from  becoming 
an  unlawful  "combination"  to  fix  price*  vio- 
lative of  section  1  of  the  Sherman  Act.     Un- 
solicited    aid     from     dealers     In     detecting 
violations  or  even  oral  assurances  by  dealers 
that  they  will   adhere  to  a  manufacturer  s 
suggested  price*  are  unlawful  as  some  person* 
Interpret  the  Parke.   DavU  caae.     While  an 
amendment  might  be  drafted  to  overcome 
this,  such  an  amendment  would  convert  the- 
bills    Into   a    mere    authorization    of    price- 
fixing  agreements  and  also  destroy  the  claim 
that  the  resale  price  maintenance  provisions 
are  voluntary  with  the  brand  owner.     Such 
an  amendment  would  also  unwisely  permit 
dealers  to  pressure  brand  owner*  Into  price 
fixing  even  though  brand  owner*  do  not  de- 
sire to  do  ao. 

a.  A.  second  danger  for  brand  owner*  In 
this  bin  U  that  it  may  cause  a  substantial 


increase  In  product  liabUlty  claim*  agalnat 
tfaam      Thl*  danger   arises   partly   from  the 
provision  in  paragraph  (10)  of  the  bUl  (HJt. 
3646)    that  subjects  the  brand  owner  to  Ju- 
rtadlcUon  in  every  Federal  district  In  which 
hU  goods  are  sold     Thl*  JurtsdlcUon  U  sole- 
ly for  purposes  of  suits  by  consumers  arising 
out    of    aUeged    miarepressntatlon*    by    the 
owner  a*  to  size,  capacity,  quality,  condition. 
model    or  age  of  the  good*.     Although   thU 
doss  not  expressly  create  a  right  of  action.  It 
seem*  to  imply  the  exUtence  of  one.    While  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  creaUon  of  a  right  of 
action  on  behalf  of  consumers  for  misrepre- 
sentation by   brand   owner*,    thl*  provlalon. 
coupled  with  other  provl*lon*  In  the  bUl  giv- 
ing some  control  over  retail  dealers,  may  ar- 
guably  go  much    beyond   that.     They    may 
re*uK  tn  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  trend 
toward  absolute  liability  for  any  defecU  In 
the  good*,  particularly  In  tho*e  States  that 
«tUl  cling  to  the  eo-csJled  "prtvlty"  doctrine 
In  other  word*,  the  control  over  dealers  pso- 
vlded   In  thl*  bill  may  create  "privity"  be- 
tween the  brand  owner  and  the  retaU  pur- 
chaser that  wlU  make  the  brand  owner  liable 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  for  any  defect*  In 
the  product.    Now  thl*  may  be  good.  In  Xact. 
I  think  It  probably  i*     But  t*  thl*  what  you 
intend,  and  do  brand  owners  realise  lU  po- 
tential effect?    Do  they  realise  It  could  result 
In   substanUal    Increaee    In    their    insurance 
oo*t*7      I    doubt    whether    they    have    even 
thought  about  It  much. 

S.  A  third  problem  for  brand  owners  Is  In- 
creased difficulty  in  ocMnpljrlng  with  the  Rob- 
ln*on-Patman  Act     Normally  a  brand  owner 
who  sell*  to  wholesalers   Is   not  responsible 
under  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act  for  price  or 
service    dlscrlmlnaUon    resulting    from    the 
wholesaler-*    resales    to    retailer*.      RetaUers 
who  pxu-chase  from  wholesalers  are  not  con- 
sidered purchasers  or  customers  of  the  brand 
owner*.     But  under  cases  such  as  American 
Nem   CO    v.   FTC    (300   F    ad    104    (2d    Clr. 
19OT) )    (oertlorart  denied)    the  control  that 
this  bUl  give*  to  brand  owners  over  retoll 
dealers    who     purchase     from     Independent 
wholesaler*   may    be   enough    to   make  such 
dealer*   be   considered    purchaser*   from   the 
brand  owner.     ThU   could   mean   that  some 
brand  owner*  wUl  have   hundreds  or  thou- 
sand*  of    new    purchasers   or    customers    to 
whom  they  must  proportlonallze  all  adver- 
tising allowances  and   all  promotional  serv- 
ices or  faclUUe*.    It  may  al*o  arguably  make 
the  brand  owner  liable  for  any  dlecrlmlna- 
tlon  iM-actlced  by  hU  wholeaaler*.     Again  I 
doubt  sertoualy  If  brand  owner*  have  realized 
this  problem. 

4.  Another    aerlou*    drawback    for    saany 
brand  owner*  t*  that  thU  bill  may  preclude 
a  brand  owner  from  sening  private  brand 
good*  to  maa*  merchandiser*  even  through 
the  price   differential   U  fully  cost  Justified 
or  I*  made  to  meet  competition.     Paragraph 
11(B)   of  H.R.  sees  create*  a  defense  if  the 
dealer  ahowa  that  plaintiff  ha*  sold  the  same 
kind  of  good*  of  like  grade  and  quality  to 
another     person    similarly     situated     under 
more    favorable    terms    or    at    lower    prices. 
This  would  create  a  Roblnson-Patman  type 
defense   of  dlacrlmlnatlon.     But   there   1*   a 
notable  complete  absence  of  mention  of  any 
cost    Justification    or    meeting    competition 
privilege.     From  this  it  may  be  Interpreted 
to  mean   that  a  brand  owner  who  tries   to 
keep   small    dealers   happy   by   fixing   resale 
prices  with  high  margins  while  still  -main- 
taining his  volume  by  selling  private  brand 
good*  may  find  hlmaelf  In  difficulty.     I  do 
not  know  whether  thl*  1*  Intended  by  the 
drafters    of    the    bill    cw    whether    It    U    a 
"sleeper"  planted  by  someone  who  doe*  not 
like    private   brand*.     They   are   permlaalble 
under  Roblnson-Patman  when  any  price  dif- 
ferential   is   coet    Justified   and   there   U  no 
Boxind  reason  why  thU  proposed  legislation 
should  m  effect,  preclude  them  under  such 
circumstances. 


6.  Brand  owners  may  find  quality  stabili- 
zation very  exfwnslve  and  troublesome  to 
enforce.  The  euperlmposlng  of  quality  sta- 
bilization on  top  of  State  fair  trade  laws  and 
the  Mlller-Tydlng*  and  McOulre  Act*  cre- 
ates a  lot  of  confusion  and  uncertainty. 
Some  type*  of  conduct  will  thu*  be  per- 
mitted under  some  State  laws  and  other 
types  under  Federal  law.  Suits  may  be  pend- 
ing in  both  State  and  Federal  court*  dealing 
with  similar  conduct.  The  many  unan- 
swered legal  problem*  arlalng  out  of  such  a 
situation  will  mean  many  attempted  de- 
fense* and  subterfuges  and  a  high  coet  of 
enforcement.  Moreover,  the  bill  1*  com- 
pletely silent  and  therefore  ambiguous  con- 
cerning the  status  of  such  things  a*  tradein 
allowance*  and  trading  *tamp>*  which  have 
caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  fair  trade 
State*.  FlnaUy.  since  discount  house*  are 
thoroughly  entrenched  In  moet  State*  it  i* 
going  to  take  a  long,  expensive  litigation 
effort  to  halt  their  dlscoimtlng — if  it  can  be 
accomplished.  Such  subterfuge*  a*  cover- 
ing the  trademark  with  tape,  making  a  few 
scratche*  on  an  appliance  and  calling  It  dam- 
aged or  Becondhand.  overvaluing  tradelns 
and  the  like  are  likely  to  be  employed. 

B.    PaOBLXMB    rOB    BMAH.    DKALKKS    Of     QUAUTT 
WTABUJUkTlOM 

There  are  some  ways  In  which  small  dealers 
may  be  injured  as  a  result  of  quality  stabili- 
zation: 

1.  Dealers  may  be  prosecuted  under  the 
Sherman  Act  or  be  sued  for  treble  damages 
for  "combining"  with  brand  owners  If  they 
attempt  to  help  In  reporting  violation*  or 
cooperate  in  enforcement.  A*  I  mentioned 
earlier  these  bill*  do  not  contain  any  author- 
ization for  agreement*  or  combination*  be- 
tween brand  owner*  and  dealers.  The  Parke, 
Davis  rule  requiring  strict  unilateral  action 
by  the  brand  owner  Is  presumably  still  In 
effect.  In  a  recent  Federal  district  coxirt 
caae.  Klein  v.  American  Luggage  Worka,  Inc.. 
306  F.  Supp.  M4  (D.  Del.  1962).  two  retailers 
were  held  liable  for  treble  damages  along 
with  the  brand  oirtier  becauae  they  "volun- 
teered asatstance  in  the  ascertainment  of 
f(&ncofnplyilig  dealers"  in  a  refusal-to-deal 
price  maintenance  syBtem.  The  present  bills 
do  not  contain  anything  tlMft  would  Change 
this  part  of  the  rule  of  thl*  case.  Therefore 
there  is  real  danger  to  dealer*  under  quality 
stabilization. 

2.  Quality  stabilization  may  give  some 
substantial  advantages  to  chain  stores,  mall 
order  hovues  and  large  department  stores. 
In  some  ways  quality  stabUlzation  may  give 
mas*  merchandlaera  advantage*  over  Inde- 
pendent dealer*.  It  should  give  greater  In- 
centive for  the  use  of  private  label  merchan- 
dise by  such  mass  merchandisers.  The  in- 
dependent dealer  wlU  find  bis  hands  tied  by 
quality  stabilized  pricing  so  that  he  is  unable 
to  meet  the  price  competition  of  such  private 
brand  product*.  A  surprisingly  large  per- 
centage of  the  *ult*  brought  under  fair  trade 
laws  have  been  against  *mall  dealers — not 
Juat  chain  stores  or  discount  house*.  Chain 
store*  and  other  mas*  merchandisers  also 
have  greater  capital  to  Invest  In  advertising 
or  In  servicing  stabilized  product*  and  thus 
may  grow  even  more  rapidly  with  guaranteed 
margin*. 

3.  The  lack  of  a  right  of  action  for  com- 
peting dealers  make*  them  dependent  solely 
upon  the  brand  owner  for  enforcement.  If 
brand  owners  are  slow  to  bring  suit,  the 
dealer  may  suffer  losses  for  which  he  ha*  no 
right  of  action  against  anyone.  Experience 
under  fair  trade  has  shown  that  many  brand 
owners  are  not  enthusiastic  about  maintain- 
ing such  litigation  since  It  is  expensive  and 
Is  largely  for  the  benefit  ot  the  dealer  rather 
than  the  brand  owner.  Small  dealers  may 
find  themselves  afraid  to  cut  prices  because 
of  fear  ot  revocation  under  quality  stabUlza- 
tion. afraid  to  complain  of  price  cut*  by 
competitors  because  of  possible  Sherman  Act 


claim*  against  them,  and  unable  to  bring 
suit  on  their  own  behalf.  What  recourse  do 
they  have  under  such  circumstances? 

4.  SmaU  dealers  may  find  themselves  faced 
with  threat*  of  revocation  of  their  right  to 
re*eU  trademarked  articles.  There  i*  no  re- 
quirement that  price  cutting  or  "bait  mer- 
chandising" be  intentional  to  be  grounds  for 
revocation.  Mistake*  by  employee*  or  sales- 
men might  be  groimds  for  revocation  of  a 
dealer's  right  to  resell.  And  since  brand 
owners  must  use  diligence  in  enforcement, 
there  is  some  question  a*  to  how  far  they 
may  go  In  overlooking  sxich  violation*.  'Con- 
sequently there  may  be  some  danger  that 
small  dealers  may  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  their  sources  of  supply  or  being  named 
a*  defendants  In  litigation  ixnder  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

C.   CONSUMERS   WILL  BE  DAMAGED  BT  THIS 
PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

1.  Althoiigh  one  of  the  stated  purposes  of 
this  legislation  1*  to  protect  consumers 
against  bait  merchandising  and  misrepre- 
sentation, the  bins  do  not  provide  effective 
remedies  for  this  purpose.  Why  is  the  con- 
siimer  given  no  right  of  action  for  such  prac- 
tices? More  significantly,  why  Isn't  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  Jurisdiction  en- 
larged to  reach  such  practices  merely  "affect- 
ing commerce"  if  the  real  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect consumers?  Why  arent  competitive 
dealers  given  a  right  of  action?  These  sig- 
nificant omission*  make  the  bait  advertising 
and  misrepresentation  provisions  of  theee 
bills  Ineffective  as  a  means  of  protecting 
consumers  and  create  a  suspicion  that  their 
principal  purpose  is  to  soft-pedal  the  price- 
fixing  provisions  by  equating  dlscountlbg 
with  misrepresentation. 

2.  There  1*  a  strange  omission  of  any 
requirement,  guarantee  or  assurance  of  high 
quality  products,  except  for  the  pretentious 
title  "quality  stabilization"  which  seems  to 
Imply  a  paramount  Intentlcm  to  achieve 
quality  control.  Why  isn't  it  a  good  defense 
to  a  suit  by  the  brand  owner  for  the  dealer 
to  show  the  brand  owner's  product  was  of 
pocw  quality?  Why  aren't  consumers  who 
win  be  required  to  pay  fixed  prices  given 
recourse  against  the  brand  owner  who  sells 
^  poor  quality  product?  There  is  little  rea- 
son to  BencTS  ^At  these  quality  stabllzation 
bills  win  aid  materially  tn  Improving  qual- 
ity since  the  bills  atgnally  fail  i6  C?r4»ln 
adequate  means  of  assuring   quality. 

3.  Consumers  will  be  damaged  because 
resale  price  maintenance  on  trademarked 
commodities  facilitates  hc»-izontal  price  fix- 
ing between  competing  brands  even  in  the 
absence  of  actual  agreement.  These  bills 
purport  to  permit  only  the  elimination  of 
intrabrand  competition  but  they  wlU  sig- 
nificantly lessen  competition  between  rival 
brands  since  they  contain  insufficient  safe- 
guards. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  rival 
brand  owners  from  announcing  stablltzed 
resale  prices  that  are  identical  or  virtually 
so,  as  long  as  they  did  not  agree  among 
themselves  to  do  so.  The  only  limitation  in 
the  blU  is  the  "free  and  open  competition" 
requirement  but  under  fair  trade  this  has 
sometimes  been  interpreted  as  being  met 
even  though  there  were  only  two  competitive 
producers.  Professor  Walter  Adams,  the 
most  sophisticated  economist  favoring  fair 
trade,  has  advocated  more  stringent  inter- 
pretation of  the  "free  and  open  competition" 
limitation,  but  the  only  State  that  has 
applied  It  with  any  degree  of  strictness  is 
Pennsylvania.  Instead  of  the  greatly  inade- 
quate "free  and  open  oompetltion"  require- 
ment, why  don't  you  write  into  thl*  bUl  a 
requirement  that  there  be  "free  and  effective 
price  competition"  between  the  stabilized 
commodity  and  similar  products  produced 
or  distributed  by  other*?  Thl*  would  limit 
price  stabilization  to  products  where  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  Interbrand  price  com- 
petition exists  and  the  oonsiuner  has  real 


alternatives.  The  courts  or  the  FTC  could 
then  preclude  resale  price  maintenance 
when  there  was  InsufBcient  interbrand 
competition. 

CONCLT78ION 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  my  i>er- 
sonal  opinion  that  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
posal are  good  but  the  means  employed  are 
unsound.  A  far  more  effective  means  of 
dealing  Vlth  the  loss-leader  problem,  if  you 
feel  new  legislation  Is  needed,  would  be  a 
Federal  sales-below-cost  statute  modeled 
after  those  in  effect  in  about  one-half  of 
the  States  (such  as  S.  1804  of  the  87th 
Cong.) .  Misrepresentation  and  bait  merchan- 
dising affecting  interstate  commerce  could  be 
more  effectively  dealt  with  by  such  legislative 
proposals  as  the  Lindsay- Javlte  bill  (H.R. 
4651  and  S.  1038)  that  would  create  a  right 
of  action  for  "unfair  commercial  activities  in 
or  affecting  commerce."  The  quality  stabUl- 
zation bills  are  drastic  proposals.  They  go 
far  beyond  fair  trade  because  they  would 
create  a  nationwide  price-fixing  system  en- 
forceable in  the  Federal  courts.  They  are  so 
replete  with  legal  problems  and  pitfalls  that 
thie  main  beneficiaries  will  be  lawyers  not 
brand  owners,  dealers  or  consumers.  What 
kind  of  answer  can  you  give  to  the  unem- 
ployed workers,  the  low  wage  laborers,  the 
retired  pensioners,  the  disgracefully  under- 
I>ald  public  school  teachers  and  the  under- 
privileged In  our  society  If  they  find  them- 
selves required  to  pay  higher  prices  for  such 
Items  as  packaged  foods,  clothing,  aspirin, 
first  aid  supplies,  toothpaste,  shaving  cream, 
razor  blades  and  other  necessities?  I  have 
read  a  good  many  economic  studies  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  fair  trade  and  they  are 
conflicting  in  their  conclusions;  perhaps  no 
one  can  say  with  complete  certainty  exactly 
what  the  long-range  effects  wUl  be.  In  my 
opinion  the  moet  objective  and  reliable 
studies  point  to  the  probability  that  con- 
sumer prices  will  be  materially  increased. 
At  any  ratje  It  seems  to  me  you  should  not 
enact  this  drastic  departure  from  a  free  en- 
terprise system  unless  you  are  quite  certain 
it  will  not  have  such  an  undesirable  result. 
Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  are  certain 
it  will  not  incretise  consumer  prices?  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can. 


American  Bar  Association,  Section  of 
Antitrust  Law — Recomv.endation 

The  section  of  antitrust  law  reoommends 
that  ttl?  house  of  delegates  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved.  That  the  Ampflc^u  Bar  Associa- 
tion disapproves  of  and  opposes  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  169,  87th  Congress,  and  any  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  attempt  to 
create  a  Federal  right  af  enforcement  of 
resale  price  maintenance  by  private  persons; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  officers  and  council 
of  the  section  of  antitrust  law  are  directed 
to  urge  such  opposition  and  disapproval 
upon  the  proper  commltteei!i  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  any  legislation  embodying 
any  such  concept." 

report 
I.  Background 

On  May  18,  1959,  the  board  of  governor* 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation disapproves  of  and  opposes  any 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  which  would  further  expand  the 
philosophy  of  so-called  fair  trade  acts  and 
create  a  Federal  right  of  action  in  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  trade  contracts;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  officers  and  council 
of  the  section  of  antitrust  law  are  directed 
to  iu"ge  such  opposition  and  disapproval 
upon  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  in 
connection  with  any  legislation  embodying 
any  such  amendment." 
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tn  Pebruary  !•«  »  propowil  by  the  antl- 
tnMt  iwrUon  to  update  tills  recommendaUon 
as  a  current  erpreealon  of  the  aMoclatlon 
waa  considered  at  the  midwinter  meeting 
of  the  ABA "8  house  of  delegate*  In  Chicago. 
^^  tlMit  mMtlng  conalderatlon  of  a  propoaal 
by  the  antitrust  secUon  to  oppoee  leglsla- 
Uon  creaUng  a  Pwleral  right  of  action  In  the 
enforcement  of  fair  trade  contracts  was  post- 
poned to  the  August  meeting  of  the  house 
of  delegates.  (During  the  86th.  8«th,  and 
87th  Congresses,  several  bllU  had  been  Intro- 
duced which  would  create  In  some  form  a 
Pederal  right  of  action  for  the  enforcement 
of  fair  trade  contracts  entered  Into  under 
State  law.) 

Since  the  Pybruary  1962  meeting  attenUon 
has  been  directed  to  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon 
159.  the  Quality  StabUliatlon   Act  proposal 
Introduced    by    Senators    Humpiuuct,    Cat*- 
HA«T     and    others    on    February    21.    1»«2.' 
While  hearings  were  held  on  8.  1722  on  July 
28  and  27  and  August  28.  1961.  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  wlU  not  be  printed  In  the 
light  of  the  shift  of  Interest  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution    159.     Hearings  on   Senate  Joint 
Rssolutlon  159  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.     In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  the  heads  of  the  two  principal 
antitrust   enforcement   agencies    (L*e   Loev- 
inger.  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  Charge 
of    the    Antitrust    Division.    Department    of 
Justice,    and    Paul    Rand    Dixon,    chairman, 
p^dsral  Trade  Commission ) .  testified  In  op- 
position to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  169. 
2.  Provisions  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159 
The  resolution  opens  with  six  recitals  set- 
ting  forth    legislative   statemenU   of   objec- 
tive*.    A  key  recital  refers  to  unfair  or  de- 
ceptlTC  acts  or  practices  "such  as  •  •  •  store- 
trafllc  bcUtlng   and   misrepresentation   as   to 
the  alxe.  capacity,  quality,  condition,  model, 
or  age"   of   branded   goods.   "aU   tending   to 
destroy   unfairly  the  value"  of  brands'  to 
their  owners,  to  smaller  resellers,  and  to  the 
public.    Among  the  effects  of  these  practices 
recited  Is  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  volume 
of   branded   products  moving   In   conunerce. 
thereby    reducing    producers'    Incentive    to 
maintain  the  value  of  their  goods  and  pro- 
ducing   other    value-diluting    consequences 
("substitutions    of    Inferior    labor    and    ma- 
terials forced  by  the  downward  spiral  of  un- 
reatrained    predatory    pricing    on     popular 
UtmtUled   products,   in   the   fields  of   goods^ 
droffB  and  beverages,  endanger  pub^l^  aftalth. 
and  In  other  fields,  er^nfftrs    (sic)    public 
safety").     Re:;^^ltlon  of  the  property  right 
^    s    brand    and    the    goodwill    aseocUted 
therewith  is  also  recited. 

The  operative  provisions  of  the  resolution 
would  amend  Section  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  15  U5.C-A.,  Sec. 
46(a).  by  adding  eight  new  paragraphs.  (7) 
to  (14).  The  new  paragraphs  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

7.  A  brand  owner  Is  deemed  to  retain  his 
property  rtghU  In  the  brand  and  associated 
good  will  regardless  of  any  transfer  of  the 
goods  to  which  the  brand  relates.  Any  per- 
son who  resells  branded  goods  In  commerce 
may  use  the  brand  but  only  In  effecting  re- 
ml9  of  such  goods,  and  subject  to  (8). 

8.  When  goods  usable  for  the  same  general 
pvirpose  are  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  brand  owner,  the 
right  of  any  person  to  use  the  brand  In  re- 
selling may  be  revoked  (on  written  noUce) 
by  the  brand  owner  on  the  groiind  that  the 
reseller  (a)  has  tised  branded  goods  "In 
furtherance  of  bait  merchandising  prac- 
tices": (b)  has  with  notice  advertised,  of- 
fered for  sale  or  sold  such  goods  at  prices 
other  than  at  the  brand  owner's  currently 
established  resale  prices;  or  (c)  with  Intent 
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to  deceive,  has  "published  misrepresentation 
concerning  such  goods."  _.  w» 

9  Nothing  In  (8)  shall  abridge  the  right 
of  the  reseller.  In  the  regular  course  of  his 
business  and  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
rwTOcation.  to  sell  the  goods  in  his  possession 
on  the  date  of  revocation,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  violate  (8)  In  so  selling.  A  procedure 
U  established  for  the  reseller  to  offer  his  In- 
ventory to  the  brand  owner  at  the  price  he 
paid  for  them;  U  the  offer  U  not  accepted, 
the  reseller  may  sell  the  goods  without 
restriction  as  to  price  so  long  as  his  advertlse- 
menCs  or  offers  state  the  fact  of  revocation 
as  to  goods  not  in  his  possession  on  the 
revocation  date. 

10.  A  reseller  who  sells  under  the  brand 
name  after  revocation  commits  an  act  of 
unfair  competition  and  Is  liable  In  a  civil 
acUon  for  damages  and  injunctive  relief  by 
the  brand  owner.  In  any  UJS.  dlstrtct  court 
m  which  the  defendant  resides  or  Is  found 
or  has  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy:  the  owner  may  re- 
cover the  cost  of  suit  Including  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees. 

11.  Lack  of  due  diligence  In  revoking  as 
to  competing  resellers  who  are  vlolaUng  (8) 
Is  specifically  set  forth  as  a  defense. 

The  other  paragraphs  are  saving  and 
definitional  provisions,  and  Include  antitrust 
exemption  language  and  a  statement  that  the 
Mlller-Tydlngs  and  McOulre  AcU.  Inter  aUa. 
are  not  modified  or  repealed. 
3.  Obiectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159 

Senator  Hxrurwxr'a  statement  Introduc- 
ing the  quality  stablUzaUon  resolution  em- 
phasized the  foUowlng  reasons  in  8upp<»^ 
of  the  leglsUtion:* 

1.  The  resolution  la  merely  an  extension 
of  the  trademark  Uwa  enabling  a  brand 
owner  to  protect  his  property  rights  through 
channels  of  distribution. 

2.  The  resolution  would  permit  a  reseller 
to  remove  the  brand  from  the  product — "thuM 
separating  the  physical  property,  which  he 
owns,  from  the  goodwill,  which  Is  another's 
property"— and  then  sell  at  any  price. 

3.  The  legislation  would  be  permissive  and 
would  leave  decision  as  to  enforcement  in 
the  hands  of  the  brand  owner. 

4.  The  proposal  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  independent  retailing  and  pro- 
vide assurance  to  r^xiumVTt  thAt  quality 
tested  and  ^tiiaOle  prdducts  will  continue  to 
b^  avkflable. 

6.  In  the  light  of  ihcreaslng  numbers  of 
bankruptcies  of  small  business  concerns,  the 
propoeed  legislation  Is  essential  to  competi- 
tive 8\irvlval  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  In- 
dependent businessmen. 

Several  of  these  reasons  have  been  equally 
appropHate  In  past  conslderaUon  of  fair 
trade  legislation  and  have  been  reviewed  In 
detail  by  many  commentators  In  the  past. 
The  most  compelling  reason  now  offered  In 
support  of  the  quality  stabilization  proposal 
would  seem  to  be  the  reference  to  the  current 
plight  of  independent  retailers,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  present  phenomenon  of 
widespread  discount  selling.  The  Inroads  of 
discount  operations  on  sales  of  traditional 
retail  stores  have  no  doubt  been  substan- 
tial— "Last  year,  according  to  trade  sources, 
discounters  grossed  more  than  f4  billion  in 
sales."  ♦ 

The  extent  to  which  there  has  been  a 
substantial  causal  relationship  between  re- 
tailing of  branded  goods  at  prices  below  those 
established  or  suggested  by  manufacturers 
and  small  business  failures  Is.  of  course,  a 
difficult  factual  Issue  Involving  many  and 
complex  considerations.  Wholly  apart  from 
the  question  whether  the  proposal  Is  the 
appropriate  solution,  reliable  probative  evi- 
dence of  such  a  relationship  would  undoubt- 
edly be  significant  In  any  differentiation  of 
the  present  setting  from  that  confronting 
Congress   during  Its  consideration   of  pro- 


posed Federal  fair  trade  legislation  In  recent 
years. 

4.  Relationship  to  other  legislation 
The  three  practices  condemned  in   para- 
graph (8)  as  propoeed  by  the  Joint  resolution 
deserve  separate  conunent.* 

(a)  Bait  merchandising:  The  scope  of  this 
term,  not  defined  In  the  resolution,  U  some- 
what vague  and  uncertain.  Ordinarily  the 
concept  "bait  merchandising"  would  be 
thought  to  embrace  only  the  use  of  "loss 
leader"  selling  by  which  certain  branded 
goods  are  offered  for  sale  at  less  than  cost 
In  order  to  bait  customers  Into  a  store  In 
the  mistaken  belief  that  all  goods  in  the 
store  are  being  sold  at  comparably  low  prices. 
This  practice  may  already  be  subject  to  var- 
ious State  unfair  practices  statutes,  sales 
below  cost  statutes,  or  fair  trade  statutes, 
or  to  condem^natlon  under  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or  common 
law  principles  as  a  species  of  false  advertising 
or  unfair  competition.  As  so  limited,  pro- 
hibition of  the  practice  would  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  traditional  antitrust  or  trade 
regulation  principles. 

(b)  Resale  price  maintenance:  While  the 
lilller-Tydlngs  Act  of  1937  and  McOulre  Act 
of  1952  created  a  condition  permitting  State 
fair  trade  Uws  to  be  effective  by  providing 
exemption  from  Federal  antitrust  legislation, 
fair  trade  Is  not  available  In  a  number  of 
States  where  no  fair  trade  legislation  has 
been  enacted  or  where  fair  trade  legislation 
has  been  rendered  Ineffective  by  adverse 
holdings  on  constitutional  Issues.*  An 
apparent  objective  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  supplement  the  remaining 
State  laws  by  creating  a  Federal  right  of 
brand  owners  to  effect  resale  price  mainte- 
nance on  certain   goods. 

While  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
that  "No  exercise  of  any  rights  or  remedy 
provided  (herein)  shall  be  construed  to  be 
a  violation  of  any  of  the  antitnost  acts". 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  language  U 
Intended  to  Immunize  arrangements  between 
manufactiirers  and  retailers  as  to  prices  or 
enforcement  of  rights  or  remedlss  of  th< 
brand  owner.  A  slgnlflean)  Up«Ct  of  this 
problem  I4  th«t  Vhll^  •  principal  reason 
edr&IiMd  In  sapport  of  the  joint  resolution 
la  the  plight  of  small  Independent  resellers, 
the  rights  and  remedies  are  given  only  to 
brand  owners,  who  will  presumably  be 
urged  by  resellers  to  enforce  the  statutory 
rights  and  remedies. 

(c)   Misrepresentation :  The  propoeed  legis- 
lation would  create  a  limited  private  cause  of 
action  providing  for  relief  against  commis- 
sion of  acts  of  misrepresentation  which  would 
probably    be    considered    to   fall    within   the 
scope  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  prohibits  unfair  methods 
of    competition     and    unfair    or    deceptive 
acts    or    practices    in    commerce.      In    con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  law. 
the  elastic  scope  of  section  6  as  It  would  bear 
on  the  content  of  the  private  right  to  pro- 
ceed against  "misrepresentation  concerning 
such  goods"  and  the  problems  attendant  to 
possible  overlapping  of  or  conflict  between 
privately  obtained  Injunctions  and  the  cease- 
and-desist    order    authority    of    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission,  would  be  significant. 
5.  Observations  and  Conclusion 
The  basic  principle  of  the  quality  stabil- 
ization resolution  appears  to  be  that  certain 
desirable  national  objectives   will  be  main- 
tained  by  providing  specific   private  rlghU 
against  three  types  of  activities  asserted  to 
be  detrimental   to   maintenance   of  a  valu- 
able property  right  In  a  brand  name. 

With  respect  to  the  protection  against 
"bait  merchandising  practices."  a  prime  diffi- 
culty Is  the  lack  of  precision  erf  the  term. 
If  flagrant  "loss  leader"  selling  U  all  that  U 
encompassed  by  the  term,  the  natural  ques- 
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tlon  would  be  whether  the  practice  Is  suffi- 
ciently prevalent  and  serious  to  warrant  Fed- 
eral legislation,  and  whether  the  legislation 
would  be  effective  In  Its  apparent  objectives 
to  protect  small  retailers  against  the  competi- 
tion of  discount  or  other  operations  which 
may  sell  all  items  at  a  low  markup  over 
cost.  Substantively  there  Is  probably  general 
agreement  among  most  antitrust  students 
that  the  flagrant  type  of  loss  leader  selling 
should  be  actionable.  But  it  Is  unclear 
whether  the  scope  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  so 
limited. 

With  respect  to  misrepresentation,  again 
a  fundamental  problem  is  that  the  scope 
of  the  prohibition  should  be  sufficiently  de- 
fined. Private  enforcement  to  supplement 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authority  against 
flagrant  types  of  misrepresentation  directly 
Injuring  a  producer  or  brand  owner,  such  as 
undisclosed  substitution  of  goods,  might 
well  be  useful.  But  without  precise  delinea- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  term,  problems  of 
vagueness  and  provocation  of  trivial  litiga- 
tion '  similar  to  those  presented  by  Section 
6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  could 
be  expected. 

With  respect  to  resale  price  maintenance, 
the  proposed  legislation  differs  In  language 
considerably  from  existing  Federal  and  State 
fair  trade  statutes;  however,  the  fundamen- 
tal approach  seems  to  be  the  same — to  per- 
mit a  brand  owner  to  control  prices  at  which 
resellers  may  sell  branded  goods.  Since  at 
least  1912  the  subject  of  resale  price  main- 
tenance legislation  has  been  highly  contro- 
versial: during  this  60-year  f>erlod  retailing 
and  distribution  have  adapted  to  a  series  of 
drastic  Innovations.  While  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  deelrabllllty  of  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  an  economic  Issue.*  any  such 
legislation  would  have  Important  legal  raml- 
flcatlons  as  well.  The  belief  that  a  general 
resale  price  maintenance  system  goes  beyond 
the  requirements  for  protection  against 
practices  such  as  loss  letider  selling  and 
the  basic  antitrust  reliance  upon  price  and 
other  competition,  with  exemptions  enacted 
only  In  compelling  circumstances,  have  been 
strong  factors  in  the  opposition  to  extension 
of  Federal  resale  price  maintenance  legisla- 
tion beyond  the  enabling  principle  of  the 
Mlller-'Tydlngs  and  McOulre  Acts.  In  fact, 
a  majority  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  Nation- 
al Oommlttee  to  study  the  antitrust  laws 
In  1956  recommended  congressional  repeal 
of  the  Mlller-Tydlngs  and  McOulre  Acts. 
The  Depiu-tment  of  Justice  and  Federal  Trade 
Conamlsslon  have  consistently  opposed  fair 
trade  legislation,  and  recently  specifically 
opposed  the  quality  stabilization  proposals. 
Apart  from  the  problems  of  the  Judicial 
administration  which  may  be  posed  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  Federal  courts  the  burden  of 
policing  resale  price  maintenance  through 
litigation  tHX)ught  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  cause  of  action  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  resale  price  maintenance  would  ap- 
pear to  represent  one  more  step  In  the 
Intrusion  of  Federal  legislative  power  Into 
the  area  of  control  of  the  public  policy  of 
the  several  States.  As  noted  above,  In  24 
States  as  well  as  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
and  Puerto  Rico,  resale  price  maintenance 
Is  Incompatible  with  the  State's  legislative 
or  Judicially  construed  constitutional  pol- 
icy. Under  the  provisions  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159,  the  right  to  legislate  under 
the  McOulre  Act  with  respect  to  this  sig- 
nificant area  of  economic  policy  In  the  Inter- 
est of  Its  own  citizens  Is  denied  the  sev- 
eral States  by  the  assertion  of  a  paramount 
Federal  policy  In  the  exercise  of  the  constitu- 
tional  power  over  Interstate  commerce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  small 
Independent  biulnesses  are  faced  with  effec- 
tive "price  cutting"  competition  by  discount 
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houses  and  others  which  may  cause  ttaem  sig- 
nificant loss  of  trade.  Assuming  that  main- 
tenance of  the  traditional  independent  busi- 
ness part  of  the  retailing  and  distribution 
structure  Is  an  Important  national  objective, 
alternative  methods  of  alleviating  the  situ- 
ation should  be  considered.  Examples  would 
Include  Federal  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit retail  selling,  of  at  least  specified  cate- 
gories of  goods,  at  prices  below  defined  cost, 
or  additional  financial  assistance  by  the 
Government  to  small  business;  such  meas- 
ures might  suffice  to  alleviate  the  situation 
depicted.  But  It  would  seem  that  to  date 
the  strong  factual  Justification  required  to 
overcome  traditional  reluctance  of  Congress 
and  the  enforcement  agencies  to  endorse  Fed- 
eral resale  price  maintenance  legislation  has 
not  been  shown. 

A  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  I69  Is 
attached  as  an  appendix. 

RespectfvUly  submitted, 

S.  CHESTERnXLO  OPPENHEIM. 

Chairman. 
(Paul  Rand  Dixon  and  Lee  Loevlnger  did 
not    participate    In    the    consideration    or 
voting  on  this  matter.) 

Afpkkdix 
(87th  Cong..  2d  sess.] 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLTTTION    1S9 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1962.  Mr.  Humphkxt   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Capehaet.  Mr.  PaoxMOtE,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.    McClellan.   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.   Randolph. 
Mr.  McCabtht.  Mr.  Mondt,  and  Mr.  Case  of 
South    Dakota)     Introduced    the    following 
Joint  resolution;   which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Comihlttee  on  Commerce : 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  to  promote  quality  and 
price  stabilization,  to  define  and  restrain 
certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution  and 
to     confirm,     define,     and     equalize     the 
rights  of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  dis- 
tribution   of   goods   Identified   by   distin- 
guishing   brands,    names,    or   trademarks, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  that,  in  the  chain 
of  distribution  of  products  so  identified, 
there  may  be  encountered  resellers  having 
predatory  interests  and  committing.  In  the 
resale  of  such  products,  unfair,  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  (such  as.  but  not  limited  to 
store-traffic  baiting,  and  misrepresentation 
as  to  the  size,  capacity,  quality,  condition, 
model,  or  age  of  the  goods) ,  all  tending  to 
destroy  unfairly  the  value  to  its  owner,  to 
smaller  resellers,  and  to  the  public,  of  the 
brand,  name,  or  trademark,  and  tending  to 
disable  and  destroy  competition,  thus  to 
create  monopoly  of  retail  distribution,  con- 
trary to  public  Interest;  and 

Whereas  the  above-recited  deceptive  acts 
and  practices  and  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition tend  to  diminish  the  volume  of  such 
Identified  products  moving  In  conunerce  by 
adversely  affecting  the  demand  for  such 
goods,  thereby  Impairing  the  producer's 
ability,  and  reducing  his  Incentive,  to  main- 
tain and  Increase,  with  relation  to  price,  the 
value  of  such  goods  to  the  public,  or  to  main- 
tain and  Increase  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, or  pay  rates  for  labor,  in  his  factory; 
and 

Whereas  substitutions  of  Inferior  labor  and 
materials  forced  by  the  downward  spiral  of 
unrestrained  predatory  pricing  on  popular 
Identified  products.  In  the  fields  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  beverages,  endanger  public  health, 
and  In  other  fields,  endangers  public  safety; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that  unless  fair 
competitive  practices  can  be  maintained  In 
all  appropriate  stages  In  the  distribution  of 
such  identified  products,  the  marketing  of 
such  Identified  products  Is  depressed  and  the 
qxiallty  thereof  tends  to  deteriorate;    and 

Whereas  the  distinguishing  brand,  name. 


or  trademark  of  a  product,  and  trade  and 
pubUc  goodwill  associated  therewith,  con- 
stitute property,  the  rights  to  which  are  en- 
titled to  protection  by  the  owner  thereof 
despite  transfer  of  the  product  Itself;  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  remove  the  above- 
recited  obstructions  to  commerce,  and  to 
remove  the  quality-deteriorating  and  value- 
diluting  pressures  resulting  therefrom.  In  the 
manufacture  and  resale  of  products  bearing 
distinguishing  brands,  names,  or  trademarks. 
It  Is  found  and  declared  that  It  la  In  the 
public  Interest  to  define,  confirm,  and  Imple- 
ment said  property  rights:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Quality  Stabilization  Act." 
(b)  Section  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  amended,  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof, 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (14).  Inclusive,  as  follows: 
"(7)  The  owner  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark shall  be  deemed  to  retain  his  property 
rights  therein,  and  In  the  trade  and  public 
goodwill  symbolized  thereby,  regardless  of 
any  sale  or  transfer  of  the  goods  to  which 
such  brand,  name,  or  trademark  relates,  and 
no  such  sale  or  transfer  shall  be  deemed 
to*dlmlnlsh  or  extinguish  any  such  rights. 
Any  p>erson  who  resells  In  commerce  goods 
Identlfled  by  a  distinguishing  brand,  name, 
or  trademark,  either  on  the  label,  container, 
dispenser  thereof,  or  otherwise,  may  right- 
fully employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, but  only  In  effecting  the  resale  of 
such  goods,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragrf^h  (8)  hereof. 

"(8)  When  goods  usable  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  are  available  to  the  public  from 
sources  other  than  the  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  employ  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark In  effecting  resale  of  goods  so  Identified 
may  be  revoked  by  the  owner  of  such  brand, 
name,  or  trademark,  on  written  notice,  for 
any  of  the  following  reasons: 

"(a)  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods 
has  employed  goods  bearing  the  brand, 
name,  or  trademark  in  furtherance  of  bait 
merchandising  practices; 

"(b)  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods, 
with  knowledge  of  the  owner's  currently 
established  resale  price  or  prices,  has  adver- 
tised, offered  for  sale,  or  sold  such  goods 
at  prices  other  than  such  currentiy  estab- 
lished resale  prices;  or 

"(c)  that  the  person  reselling  such  goods, 
with  Intent  to  deceive  purchasers,  has  pub- 
lished misrepresentation  concerning  such 
goods.  * 

"(9)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  interpreted 
to  abridge  the  right  of  a  person,  In  the  reg- 
ular course  of  his  business  and  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  date  of  any  revoca- 
tion pursuant  to  paragraph  (8)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  s^ll  all  such  goods  of  which  on 
such  date  he  Is  possessed:  Provided.  That  In 
such  sale  he  shall  commit  none  of  the  acts 
described  In  paragraph  (8)  of  this  subsec- 
tion: Provided,  however.  That  If  and  In  the 
event  that  such  person,  promptly  upon  such 
revocation,  shall  have  supplied  to  the  owner 
of  said  brand,  namer.  or  trademark  a  correct 
Itemized  listing  of  said  Inventory  with  a 
statement  of  the  price  paid  per  Item  and 
the  total  price  paid  therefor,  together  with 
a  firm  offer  to  sell  and  deliver  all  said  In- 
ventory to  said  owner  at  any  time  within  ten 
days  thereafter  upon  payment  of  said  total 
price,  then  such  person,  \lpon  expiration  of 
the  ten-day  term  of  said  offer  without  ac- 
ceptance, may  so  sell  such  goods  In  said 
Inventory.  In  the  regular  course  of  his  busi- 
ness and  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter, 
without  restriction  as  to  price.  In  which 
event  each  advertisement^  of.  or  offer  to  sell, 
such  goods,  shall  state  plainly  that  the  right 
of  the  reseller,  offering  such  goods,  to  employ 
In  any  way  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark 
carried  by  the  goods  has  been  revoked  as  to 
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any  such  good*  not  In  that  re««ner'«  poMe«- 
Blon  at  the  time  of  auch  revocaUon. 

"(10)  Any  peraon  whoM  right  to  employ  a 
brand  name,  or  trademark  haa  been  re- 
voked by  the  owner  thereof  ptirauant  to 
the  provtalona  of  para«rapha  (8)  and  (9)  of 
thla  aubeection  and  who  thereafter,  without 
the  ezpraea  written  conaent  of  aald  owner, 
firat  had.  r«eeU8  auch  gooda  ao  Identified,  or 
who  otherwlae  employe  auch  brand,  name, 
or  trademark  In  effecting  reeale  of  auch 
gooda  or  any  other  gooda,  ahaU  be  deemed 
to  have  committed  an  act  of  unfair  com- 
peUtlon  and  ahaU  be  Uable  In  a  clvU  action 
for  damagea  and  Injunctive  relief  by  the 
owner  of  the  brand,  name,  or  trademark,  to 
prevent  and  reatraln  further  violation*  of 
thU  Act.  Such  owner  may  aue  In  any  dla- 
trtct  court  of  the  United  Statea  in  the  dla- 
trtct  in  which  defendant  realdea  or  U  found 
or  haa  an  agent,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  and  may  recover  the 
coet  of  ault  Including  reaaonable  attorneya' 

"(11)  In  any  proceeding  under  paragraph 
(10)  tt  ahail  be  a  defense  to  the  charge  of 
unfair  competition  for  the  defendant  to 
eetabllah  that  the  plaintiff  has  not  used 
diie  diligence  In  revoking  the  right  of  all 
other  peraons  in  aubetantlal  competition 
with  the  defendant  who  are  known  to  plain- 
tiff to  be  committing  any  of  the  acU  aet 
forth  In  eubpara^apha  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
paragraph    (8)    hereof. 

"  ('  2 )  No  action  purauant  hereto  shall  pre- 
clude action  otherwise  provided  by  law  for 
wrongful  uae  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark. 

"(13)  Paragraphs  (7)  to  (13)  hereof  shall 
apply  to  all  acta  and  transactlona  In  or  af- 
fecting conunerce  which  C^ngreaa  may  law- 
fully regulate,  and  to  all  *ctB  and  transac- 
tions in  any  territory  of  the  United  Statea  or 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  used  in 
paragraphs  (7)  to  (12)  hereof,  the  term  'per- 
son' means  any  Individual,  partnership,  or 
corporation. 

"(14)  No  exercise  of  any  right  or  remedy 
provided  in  paragraphs  (7)  to  (13)  inclusive 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  be  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  Antitrust  Acts,  and 
aU  auch  righU  and  remedies  shall  be  also 
available  to  any  owner  of  a  brand,  name. 
or  trademark  who.  In  the  reeale  of  goods 
Identified  by  such  brand,  name,  or  trade- 
mark, shall  compete,  at  any  level  of  distribu- 
tion, with  any  reseller  crfTerlng  such  goods: 
ProviAed.  That  such  owner  shall  sell  such 
identified  goods  at  any  level  of  distribution 
at  the  price  established  for  that  level  of 
distribution:  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  mod- 
ify or  repeal  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act, 
Public  Law  488.  approved  Jxily  5.  l»4fl;  the 
ICller-Tydlngs  Act.  Public  Law  314.  approved 
August  17,  1937;  the  McOulre  Pair  Trade  Act. 
Public  Law  342.  approved  J\ily  14.  1962.  or 
any  State  Uw  described  therein." 


•Alaska.  Mlsarnirl.  Nebraska,  Texas,  Ver- 
mont, and  the  District  oT  CkjlximbU  do  not 
tiare  fair  trade  law*.  Puwto  Rico's  fair  trade 
Uw  was  repealed  In  1988.  The  laws  of  at 
least  19  States  have  been  held  In  part  or  ITO- 
eraUy  unconsUtutlosial  at  some  time.  00* 
chart  2  Tr  Reg  Rep.  par  «041. 

♦  See  dlasentlng  opinions  ot  Commlsaioner 
Klman  In  matter  of  Olmbel  Broa..  9  CX3H 
Tr.  Reg  Rep  par  15,748  (19«2);  and  Judge 
Friendly  In  EzpoaitUm  Prea$.  Inc.  v.  FTC. 
396  P  ad  8«9  (Sd  Clr   1941 ) . 

•  "Whether  a  producer  of  -goods  should  be 
permitted  to  fix  by  contract,  expreea  or  im- 
plied, the  price  at  which  the  purchaser  may 
reeeU  them,  and  if  so.  under  what  condi- 
tions. Is  an  economic  question.  To  decide  It 
wisely  It  U  necessary  to  consider  the  relevant 
facts.  Industrial  and  commercial,  rather  than 
evtabllahed  legal  principles."  BrandeU.  J., 
concurring  in  Boston  Store  of  Chtcago  v. 
American  GrapKopKone  Co.,  MA  XJB.  8 
(1018). 


The  Better  of  the  Old  and  the  New 


rlflced  to  progrees.    One  can  no  more  return 
than  the  other,  nor  should  they. 

But  there  Is  one  remnant  of  yesteryear's 
physician  which  our  grandfathers  inherited 
from  their  grandfathera  and  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  replaced  in  thU  or  any  other  age. 
The  smile,  the  pat  on  the  back,  the  extra  mo- 
ment beyond  that  which  U  strictly  necessary 
will  continue  to  cure  as  many  paUenta  In 
this  harried  and  troubled  Ume  as  do  our  mir- 
acle medicines.  Love  heals  a  great  deal  of 
trouble. 

WHJ-aXB  E.  WOOUDKIDCK,  M  J>. 


» Companion  proposals  and  those  who  In- 
troduced them  Include  HJf.  Ree.  836  (Harris) . 
HJ.  Res.  637  (Mack),  HJl.  Res.  639  (Tollef- 
son).  HJl.  10517  (McMUlan),  and  HJl.  10335 
(Madden).  (A  Joint  resolution  is  used 
ordinarily  to  effect  temporary  extension  or 
suspension  of  existing  statutes.) 

•This  report  uses  the  "term  brand"  as  a 
reference  to  "brand  name,  or  trademark"  as 
used  In  the  resolution. 

» CoNcaxasioNAi,  -  Rxcoao,  pp.  2479-2482 
(Feb.  21.  1962).  A  list  of  over  60  na- 
tional trade  aasoclations  supporting  the 
measure  was  appended  to  Senator  Humph- 
arr's  remarks. 

<New  York  Times.  Jan.  SO,  1962,  p. 
32. 

•The  lagtolatlon  would  apply  •*to  all  aoto 
and  transactions  In  or  affecting  oommeroe 
which  Congress  may  lawfully  regulate."  in 
terrltorlea  and  In  the  District  ot  Oolumhl*. 


Women's  Adverti»ing  Club  of  Wa«hinj- 
ton  Honor»  Mr«.  Kay  Hanson  as  "Ad- 
Tertisinc  Woman  of  1%3" — Repre- 
sentatiTet  Leslie  C.  Arends  and  A.  S. 
Heriong,  Jr.,  aad  C.  Bedell  Monro 
Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  Musoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mi-.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  Is 
the  monthly  editorial  from  the  latest  bul- 
letin of  the  Greene  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety. It  is  by  the  editor.  Wilfred  E.  Wool- 
drldge.  MX).,  and  relates  much  of  the 
traditional  concept  and  past  Image  of 
communication  transportation,  and  our 
family  doctors  to  modem  techniques  of 
available  specialists  bearing  in  mind  the 
confidential  and  privileged  relation  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient.  I  commend  It 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  for  complete 
absorption  and  reflection  of  judgment: 
The  Brmea  or  thx  Ou)  and  thx  Nrw 

Sometimes  we  hear  a  person  lamenting  the 
passing  of  yesterday's  horsc-and-buggy  doc- 
tor but  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  tear  shed 
for  the  horse. 

By  such  token  we  find  that  those  who 
harken  to  the  past  would  generally  not  wish 
the  calendar  turned  back  except  for  the 
things  they  want.  They  would  not  be  in- 
terested In  yesterday's  doctor  If  It  also  meant 
harnessing  Old  Dobbin  each  morning  and 
hanging  up  the  keys  to  the  chrome-plated 
"behemoth  eight." 

We  would  not  wish  to  belittle  the  physi- 
cian of  two  generations  past.  He  was  a  fine. 
dedicated  person;  a  patient  and  kindly  man, 
not  covetous  of  his  time.  But  let's  face  it. 
HU  treatment  consisted  of  calomel,  quinine, 
and  a  pat  on  the  back.  He  had  never  heard 
of  appendicitis,  his  cases  of  coronary  throm- 
bosis died  of  acute  Indigestion  and  If  he  sat 
by  the  bedside  all  night  whUe  walUng  for 
the  crt&ls  In  a  case  of  pneumonia.  It  was  only 
because  he  had  no  penicillin  In  his  bag.  He 
would  have  preferred  to  be  home  In  bed  but 
he  was  doing  the  best  he  could  do. 

In  those  days  the  physician  did  not  need 
to  be  a  businessman.  Ten  dollars  paid  on 
account  was  $10  tucked  away  In  the  mattress. 
There  was  no  reckoning  with  the  IRS.  Office 
overhead  amounted  to  less  than  the  wage  of 
the  farm  girl  who  helped  his  wife  at  home. 

Maybe  It  Is  tinfortunate  that  this  Is  no 
more.  However,  to  be  as  financially  suc- 
cessful as  his  grandfather,  the  present-day 
physician  must  be  busy  and  efficient  of  his 
time.  The  rolltop  desk.  Old  Dobbin,  and  the 
ways  of  the  physician  oC  1900  have  been  sac- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  vmoiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
•  Thursday.  May  23,  1963 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President,  It  Is 
difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  adver- 
tising in  the  everyday  life  of  the  average 
American.     Each  of  us  Is  repeatedly  re- 
minded, influenced,  and  aided  by  adver-   ■ 
tisementa,  and  our  decisions  and  actions 
are  determined  in  part  by  the  appeal  and 
scope  of  a  particular  publicity  approach. 
Advertising  Is  a  significant  part  of  Amer- 
ican business,  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
flooded  into  the  economy  each  year  by 
firms  which  wish  to  publicize  their  serv- 
ices, wares  or  capabilities. 

In  the  Nation's  Capital,  there  exists  an 
efficient  and  effective  organization  de- 
voted to  the  field  of  advertising,  which 
brings  together  individuals  concerned 
with  that  aspect  of  commerce.  The 
group,  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of 
Washington,  has  among  Its  membership 
women  of  demonstrated  ability  and 
imagination  in  ad  making. 

Annually  the  club  holds  an  award 
luncheon,  at  which  time  homage  Is  ex- 
pressed to  the  woman  who.  In  the  past 
year,  has  made  the  most  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  advertising  field. 
Honoree  for  1963  is  Mrs.  Kay  Hanson, 
secretary-treasurer  of  United  Service  As- 
sociates, and  a  woman  experienced  and 
respected  in  the  techniques  and  require- 
ments of  advertising. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  1963  Advertising  Woman  of 
the  Year  Luncheon,  sponsored  by  the 
Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Washing- 
ton, at  the  Washington  Hotel.  May  23. 
1963.  It  was  my  opportunity  to  greet 
and  congratulate  Mrs  Hanson,  a  cher- 
ished friend,  on  this  meaningful  recog- 
nition of  her  abilities  and  accomplish- 
ments. Ukewlse,  It  was  gratifying  to 
meet  other  leaders  in  the  advertising 
area. 

Principal  speaker  was  Hon.  Lkslix  C. 
Abends,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  who  ha« 
been  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives each  term  since  the  74th  Con- 


gress, and  with  whom  I  served  in  that 
Ixxly. 

Also  participating  in  tbe  program  and 
commending  the  achievements  of  Mrs. 
Hanson  were  VS.  Representative  A. 
Sydney  Herlong.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Flor- 
ida, and  C.  Bedell  Monro,  president  of 
United  Service  Associates.  Mr.  Monro 
Is  a  personal  friend  with  whom  I  was 
associated  when  he  was  president  of 
Capital  Airlines. 

Sharing  recognition  were  the  follow- 
ing ladies  who  In  the  past  have  been 
named  Ad  Woman  of  the  Year:  Mrs. 
Julia  Lee,  1962  recipient,  who  made  this 
year's  presentation  to  Mrs.  Hanson;  the 
1959  winner.  Miss  Kathryn  Bowers,  who 
is  with  the  Public  Relations  Department 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington; 
Miss  Ruth  Sheldon,  honored  by  the  club 
In  1957;  Mrs.  Ruth  Cotting,  of  Woodward 
ft  Lothrop,  award  winner  in  1956;  Miss 
Vi  Sutton,  of  the  Hecht  Co..  named  in 
1954;  and  the  1952  Ad  Woman  of  the 
Year,  Mrs.  Jean  Ambrose  Schulthies,  of 
Ohio. 

Presiding  was  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Scott, 
president  of  the  Women's  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Scott  intro- 
duced guests  at  the  head  table:  UJ3 
Representative  Charlotte  E.  Reid,  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois;  Representative  Her- 
long :  noted  newspaper  columnist  George 
Dixon;  Robert  Bowerman,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Metropolitan 
Washington;  Wallace  Carroll,  president 
of  the  American  Gauge  ft  Machine  Co.; 
and  Mrs.  June  Miller,  program  chairman 
of  the  event. 

Mrs.  Scott  read  congratulatory  tele- 
grams from  well-know  personages,  in- 
cluding former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower.  Also  quoted  was  a  gracious 
hand -written  message  from  Bernard 
Baruch,  which  praised  Mrs.  Hanson,  and 
said  in  part:  "I  hope  that  the  future  will 
continue  to  shine  on  you." 

Also  in  attendance  was  the  former 
U.S.  S«iator  from  Pennsylvania.  Hon. 
James  H.  Ehiff. 

I  request  that  excerpts  from  the  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends  at  the 
1963  Advertising  Woman  of  the  Year 
Luncheon,  at  the  Washington  Hotel. 
Washington,  DC.  May  23.  1963.  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  also  re- 
marks by  C.  BAlell  Monro,  presidMit, 
United  Service  Associates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  M«.  C.  Bedell  Monro 
It  Is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  real  privi- 
lege to  say  a  few  words  about  the  guest  of 
honor,  particularly  since  as  secrettu7-treas- 
urer  of  our  company  she  has  worked  for  me 
and  with  me  for  some  16  years.  That  alone 
Is  a  terrific  accomplishment  which  deserves 
special  recognition — at  the  very  least  a  bronze 
plaque  attesting  to  Kay  Hanson's  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  heroism. 

Aside  from  that,  at  the  very  start  of  her 
association  with  our  company  she  wasnt 
satisfied  with  the  oneroiis  duties  of  her  office 
but  made  herself  useful.  In  fact  Invaluable, 
as  account  executive  for  public  relations,  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  programs,  and 
legislative  Information  for  a  certain  of  our 
client  companies. 

In  her  spare  time,  whenever  that  may  have 
been,  she  devoted  much  effort  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Wash- 
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ingtom,  of  which  she  was  president  for  three 
terms  In  the  last  decade.  Further,  she  con- 
tinues to  be  active  In  poUUcal  and  civic 
endeavcMv. 

We  In  United  Service  Associates  are  proud 
of  Kay  Hanson  and  deeply  pleased  that  ahe 
Is  being  so  honored.  I  am  certain  that  her 
many  friends  and  associates  Join  with  us  in 
extending  the  slncerest  beet  wishes  for  her 
continued  success  far  into  the  future. 


Speech  or  Representative  Lesloe  C.  Arends 

AT     THE     WOIIEN'S      ADVERTISING      CLTJB      Or 

Washington 

You  are  asking  yourselves:  Why  should  I — 
a  common,  ordinary,  garden  variety  of  politi- 
cian— be  the  guest  speaker  on  an  occasion 
such  as  this? 

That's  a  good  question.  I  don't  know  the 
answer.  And  it  Is  most  unlike  a  politician  to 
admit  that  he  doesn't  know  the  answer  to 
any  question. 

There  Is  this  possibility:  While  politicians 
are  plentiful  in  Washington — all  eager  with 
words  to  extol  and  cajole,  to  commend,  and 
condemn — I  am  of  the  political  species  with 
which  some  of  you  may  not  be  too  Well 
acquainted. 

Maybe  that's  why  I  was  Invited  to  this 
luncheon:  That  you  might  see  and  hear  a 
rather  rare  type  of  politician — rare  in  the 
sense  of  scarcity.  There  are  all  too  few  of  us 
In  the  Congress — all  too  few  of  us  in  this 
New  Frontier  city. 

Frontier  life  at  best  Is  hard  and  trying 
for  any  one.  New  Frontier  life  is  unusually 
hard  and  trying  for  some  of  us.  It  Is  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  us  to  survive. 

We  are  rare.  We  are  unique.  We  are  not 
too  plentiful.  Maybe  that's  why  I  was  ac- 
corded this  privilege.  But  I  hardly  think 
my  being  a  diehard  Republican  is  the  an- 
swer. I  certainly  wasn't  invited  here  to  make 
a  Republican  speech — not  even  a  nonparti- 
san Republican  speech.  Those  are  the  only 
two  kinds  of  speeches  I  have  occasion  to 
make.    And  I  like  to  make  them. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  was  asked,  though  I 
do  know  why  I  came.  Not  that  I  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  I  had  much  to  offer  at  a 
luncheon  of  this  character,  but  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  exi>re8s  my  admiration 
for  the  women  of  the  advertising  profes- 
sion and.  particularly,  to  congratulate  and 
publicly  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Kay  Han- 
son, the  Advertising  Woman  of  the  Tear. 

I  propose  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  slogans  and  labels  in 
politics. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  of  me.  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  to  talk  to  you  who 
are  professionals  In  the  field  of  advertising 
about  tlie  use  of  labels  and  slogans.  While 
I  know  next  to  nothing  about  advertising 
principles  and  techniques,  nonetheless  I 
have  witnessed  firsthand  how  skUlful  adver- 
tising has  Influenced  elections  and  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  to  this,  based  on  my  own  ob- 
servations and  experience'  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  that  I  propose  to  make  some  brief 
comments. 

Much  of  which  I  have  to  say,  you  may 
already  know.  I  wUl  be  content  If  I  con- 
tribute In  some  degree  to  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  how  important  advertising  is— with 
ito  slogans  and  labels — not  only  in  the  sale 
of  products  but  In  the  sale  of  ideas  that 
enter  Into  national  policy  and  the  making 
of  both  laws  and  lawmakers. 

When  one  thinks  of  advertising,  he  in- 
variably recalls  various  slogans  and  the 
products  associated  with  them.  HO  is 
water  to  the  scientist,  but  99  44/lOOths  per- 
cent pure  Is  Ivory  Soap  to  the  housewife. 
If  you  would  ask  the  man  who  owns  one 
you  wouldn't  need  to  walk  a  mile  for  a 
Camel.  You  would  get  there  In  a  Cadillac 
But  It  could  well  be  that  even  your  best 
friend  wont  teU  you  where  the  seductive 
youngjady  lives  who  has  repeatedly  and  al- 


luringly said,  pick  me  up  and  smoke  me 
sometime.  Whatever  you  do  or  propose  to 
do,  dont  make  a  move  without  calling 
Smith,  not  even  for  a  pavise  that  refreshes 

Reach  for  a  Lucky  Instead  of  a  sweet. 
But  what  man  wouldn't  really  prefer  "a 
sweet"— If  you  know  what  I  mean?  "They 
satisfy."  and  I  don't  mean  Chesterfields. 
That  I  don't  smoke  Is  Immaterial.  After 
all.  there  Is  "the  skin  you  love  to  touch." 

"They  laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  but  when  I  started  to  play."  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  they  laughed  when  I  first 
ran  for  Congress  28  years  ago.  but  when  the 
votes  were  counted  I  was  the  talk  of  the 
party— the  Republican  Party— In  my  district 
that  is. 

"First  he  whispers.  Then  he  shouts " 
That  applies  to  Congressmen  as  well  as  to 
Big  Ben.  Not  Infrequently  we  have  to  shout 
to  awaken  our  audience  to  the  next  point 
In  our  speech. 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  simply  to  Indicate 
to  you  ladles  of  the  advertising  profemlon 
the  extent  to  which  yo\ir  profession  haa  con- 
ditioned the  mental  processes  of  aU  of  us 
The  Important  point  I  wish  to  next  make  is 
that  this  conditioning  of  public  thinking 
is  not  solely  In  the  area  of  consumer  goods 
but  also  in  the  larger  area  of  governmental 
policy.  Labels  and  slogans  employed  to  se- 
cure public  acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for 
a  product  are  likewise  employed  to  secure 
public  acceptance  and  enthusiasm  for  an 
idea— a  political  concept  or  an  economic 
theory. 

We  all  know  that  the  spoken  and  the 
written  words  have  had  a  tremendous  Im- 
pact on  the  course  of  history.  Informing 
people  and  persuading  people  U  not  new 
Cicero's  orations  in  the  Roman  Senate  had 
basically  the  same  purpose  as  the  orations 
delivered  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Congressional  Record  Is 
read  with  no  more  relish  by  many  than  we 
relished  having  to  translate  as  students  the 
orations  of  Cicero.  I  might  add.  parenthet- 
ically, that  there  are  some  speeches  In  Con- 
gress that  also  require  some  degree  of  trans- 
lation to  be  understood. 

The  effect  of  the  novelists,  the  poets  the 
playrlghte,  the  phlloeophers  and  the  pam- 
phleteers on  the  course  of  history  is  general- 
ly fully  recognized.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  engaged  In  informing  people  of  con- 
ditions they  believed  ahould  be  corrected 
Such  novels  as  "Oliver  Twist."  as  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin."  "Main  Street,"  "Oil,"  "Orapes 
of  Wrath"— to  mention  Just  a  few  that  Im- 
mediately come  to  mind,  and  there  are  num- 
erous others — contributed  to  the  molding  of 
public  opinion.  The  writings  of  Marx,  Tol- 
stoy. Plato.  Aristotle,  Voltaire,  had  their  Im- 
pact in  the  formulation  of  public  opinion. 

All  this  we  learned  In  our  high  school 
and  college  days.  But  this  doesn't— It  seems 
to  me — tell  the  whole  story.  As  profession- 
al advertising  advisers  you  know;  and  I.  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  all  too  well  know.  It 
Is  one  thing  to  Inform  people  but  quite  an- 
other to  get  them  to  act.  It  is  not  enough  • 
th^t  you  obtain  acceptance  of  the  merlU 
of  a  product  or  Idea.  We  must  persuade 
them  to  buy  the  product.  We  must  per- 
suade them  to  act.  From  your  point  of 
view,  action  Is  doubtless  the  actual'  pur- 
chase of  the  Item  you  through  advertising 
seek  to  sell.  In  my  field  of  endeavor,  ac- 
tion would  be  at  the  ballot  box. 

How  better  can  a  people  be  moved  to  ac- 
tion than  by  an  Inspiring  sentence— a 
Churchllllan  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  or  a 
Rooseveltlan  "four  freedoms"— or  by  a  pithy 
phrase  or  some  Impelling  slogan— Ben 
Franklin's  "Unite  or  die." 

We  know  how  Important  slogans  are  In 
consumer  advertising.  Did  you  ever  con- 
sider how  ImporUnt  they  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  in  political  advertising?  Ap- 
parently very  few  have,   or  I  overestlmat* 
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th«  Importance  ot  tlojanj  In  hUtory.  for  I 
tutT«  not  b««n  able  to  And  anywber*— not 
•wn  In  the  Ubrary  of  Congrea* — any  book 
on  th«  iubject.  The  pagea  of  bUtory  are 
replete  wttb  tlogana,  raUytng  men"»  nilncU 
to  a  cauM  ft"**  Inspiring  tbem  to  action.  But 
no  one  baa  eaan  Qt  to  put  tbem  all  together 
a«  a  (ubject  for  a  book. 

Bveryone  seem*  to  be  writing  a  book  theao 
day»  and  aeem  to  be  finding  It  quite  lucra- 
tive. Someone  of  you  advertlalng  ladles 
might  profitably  to  your  proCcMlon  aa  weU 
M  to  yourself.  doUarwlae  and  otbarwlae.  try 
your  Utarary  taianU  on  a  potential  "beat 
seUer"  enUtled  "Slogan*  In  History. '  And 
I  might  add.  aa  a  special  inducement,  earn- 
ings from  a  book  have  been  known  to  get  a 
ap^clal  treatment  under  our  InconM  tax  laws. 
OoTemmenta  have  been  destroyed  and 
govanunenta  bom  behind  a  slogan.  "Lib- 
erty. Praternlty.  and  Equality"  was  the  ban- 
ner In  the  French  Revolution.  "Taxation 
without  representation"  was  the  cry  for  In- 
dependence In  the  American  Revolution. 
In  this  connecUon  I  might  say  that  If  our 
Pounding  Fathers  had  visualized  the  prea- 
ent  day  situation  and  bad  known  what 
taxation  with  representation  would  be  like, 
they  would  probably  have  said — "lefs  for- 
get the  whole  thing  and  go  along  without 
the  reprasentatlon." 

BoCora  coming  here  today  I  sat  down 
wltb  a  pad  aiMl  pencil  and  Jotted  down  what 
alogana  I  could  recall  as  being  Important.  In 
ona  way  or  another,  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States  Itaelf.  These  are  some  that 
came  to  mind,  and  you  can  doubtless  think 
of  others.  Without  taking  the  time  to  put 
%t\mm  in  chronological  order  or  to  claaslfy 
them,  here  they  are.  simply  aa  they  came  to 
mind: 

"FlXty-four.  forty  or  fight." 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 
•Tjurn.  romanlam  and  rebellion." 
"Bamember  the  Alamo." 
"ICUllons  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute." 

"Crucified  on  a  cross  of  gold." 
"OlTe  me  Uberty  or  give  me  death." 
"We  all  hang  together  or  we  hang  separ- 
ately." 

"No  entangling  alliances." 
"To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
"A  war  to  end  wars." 
"Back  to  normalcy." 
"Chicken  In  every  pot." 
"New  Deal.  Fair  Deal." 
-Vtm  Frontier." 
"Bundlaa  tor  Britain." 
"America  Ftrat." 
"Honeat  Abe." 
"Tilt  happy  warrior." 
•The  economic  royallata." 
The  "Brain  Trust"  and  so  on. 
Some  are  slogans.    Some  are  labels.    Some 
are   designed    to    inaplre;    others    to   deride. 
Some  wara  sflecUve.     Some  were  not.     The 
mere  Hating  ot  only  thoae  I  recaUed  sufflcea 
to  say.   without   any   explanatory   oomment 
on  any  ot  them,  that  slogana  and  label*  with 
which  the  professional  advertlalng  counselor 
dally  deala  play  a  major  role  In  marketing 
Ideaa  as  well  aa  products. 

I  shoxUd  like  to  dlgreas  for  a  moment  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  interesting  historic 
fact  which  came  to  my  notice  about  a  year 
ago  when  reading  William  L.  Shlrers  classic 
book  entitled.  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Third  Reich."  While  not  actually  a  slogan, 
as  we  commonly  think  ot  the  term,  the  "Hell. 
Hitler."  salute  of  Nasi.  Germany  served,  aa 
have  so  many  slogaiu  In  history,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  unity  o*  thought  and  pxirpoee. 

Hitler's  father  was  the  Illegitimate  son  ot 
a  peasant  woman  whose  name  was  Maria 
Anna  Schlcklgruber.  Accordingly,  Schlckl- 
gruber  waa  the  official  name  of  Hitler's 
father  \intll  he  waa  39  years  of  age  when,  for 
tome  unknown  reason,  an  elderly  man  by 
the  nam*  of  Hitler  officially  acknowledged 
paternity  ot  the  39-year-old  Schlcklgruber. 
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AdolTs  father    thus  bacama   legally  known 
aa  HlUer  Instead  of  SelUeUgruber. 

liCr  Bhlrer  speeulataa  wbelbar  Hitler  oould 
have  become  master  of  Oermany  had  he  bean 
known  aa  Schlcklgruber.  Can  ooa  faglns 
tha  frensled  Oerman  masaea  aoelatmlm 
Schlcklgruber  with  thunderous  "hells." 
•HeU  Schlcklgruber." 

This  Is  not  only  one  of  the  oddltlea  of 
history.  The  story  Is  pertinent  to  our  dla- 
c\isslon  here  as  It  points  up  how  slogana. 
names,  and  symbols  can  be  used  to  Influence 
men's  minds  and  to  motivate  action.  It 
also  points  up  the  great  Importance  of  the 
slogan,  the  label,  and  the  name  being  appro- 
priate to  the  dealred  end.  The  proper 
phrasing.  Jxist  the  right  words,  at  the  right 
time,  place,  and  circumstances — these  and 
many  other  factors  are  doubtless  a  part  of 
the  technique  of  advertising.  They  are  In- 
deed factors  entering  Into  the  formulation 
of  political  strategy. 

Now.  If  you  will.  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  \iae  of  slogans  and  labels  In 
the  leglslaUve  processes  baaed  on  my  per- 
sonal experience  aa  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Some  bitter  battlea  have  been  fought  In 
Congress  over  a  bill  against  which  or  for 
which  people  have  been  aroused  to  action 
largely  because  of  a  descriptive  slogan  clev- 
erly used  by  the  proponents  or  opponents 
of  the  measure.  Some  of  these  legislative 
slogan  campaigns  have  caused  many  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  tremble  for  his  polit- 
ical future  and.  In  the  aftermath,  a  Mem- 
ber's vote  on  the  measure  has  caused  his 
defeat. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  the 
Congress  had  presented  to  It  the  public  util- 
ity holding  compcmy  bill.  It  was  a  very 
complex  measiire.  directed  at  the  public  util- 
ity Investment  empires,  whereby  a  few  In- 
dividuals through  the  pynLmldlng  of 
company  on  company,  one  company  owning 
tha  stock  of  the  others,  were  able  to  realize 
a  substantial  proflt  on  a  relatively  small  In- 
vestment. The  Insull  empire  would  be  a 
notorious  example.  Those  on  top  the  pyra- 
mid controlled  through  this  device,  with 
Interlocking  directorates,  the  operating 
company    forming    the   base. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  bring 
an  end  to  these  flnanclal  manipulation*. 
Thoee  who  profited  by  the  holding  compcmy 
device  were  called  economic  royalist*,  and 
those  who  conceived  the  proposed  leglala- 
tlon  were  called  the  brain  trust.  The 
question  that  confronted  the  Wall  Street 
barons,  a*  they  were  derisively*  called,  was 
how  to  create  a  public  opinion  to  which  the 
Congress  would  react.  It  Is  no  easy  matter 
to  get  people  Interested  In,  much  leaa  vigor- 
ously expressing  their  opposition  to.  a  com- 
plicated Wnanoiai  Investment  measure  of  this 
character. 

But  It  wa*  done,  and  It  wa*  done  with  a 
slogan  behind  which  were  rallied  In  a  well 
flnanced,  highly  organized  campaign,  every- 
one who  owned  a  single  share  of  stock  of 
any  kind  In  a  public  utility.  Kven  people 
who  didn't  have  any  such  Investment  Joined 
In  the  campaign. 

The  public  utility  Interests,  doubtless  well 
advised  by  some  members  of  your  advertis- 
ing profession,  seized  upon  a  provision  In 
the  bill,  that  wa*  really  the  heart  of  the 
measure,  and  labeled  It  the  death  sentence 
clause.  It  was  represented  a*  being  a  bill 
which  would  destroy  the  companlea  In  which 
you  have  Invested,  make  your  Investment 
valueless,  and  destroy  the  hard-earned  sav- 
ings of  the  people. 

Letters  and  telegram*  poured  into  tha 
offices  of  Members  of  Congress,  urging,  ap- 
pealing, demanding  that  wa  Tote  against 
the  "death  sentence  clause."  Many,  If  not 
most  of  those  who  wrote  knew  very  Uttle 
about  the  blU  Itself,  not  even  Ita  title.  All 
they  knew  was  that  they  were  agalnat  tha 
"death  sentence  clause."  It  would  hurt 
them.     It  would   hurt  the  Uttle  man.     It 


would  deny  the  elderly  their  old-age  In- 
come. It  would  discourage  anyone  Invest- 
ing In  our  country's  future.  It  would  re- 
tard free  enterprise.  It  was  a  sentence  of 
death  to  everything  we  here  In  America 
stand  for. 

A  Senate  conunlttee  held  hearings  to  ex- 
pose thoae  conducting  the  campaign  against 
the  "death  sentence  clause."  bam  Ray- 
bum,  then  Chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  who  guided  this  high- 
ly controversial  bill  through  the  House,  be- 
came "the  man  of  the  hour,"  so  to  speak. 
He  later  became  Speaker,  as  you  know.  The 
Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
who  brought  to  public  attention  that  many 
ot  the  talegrams  were  fraudulent,  and  ez- 
poaed  the  uUUty  Interests,  lost  hi*  seat  In 
Coogreaa  In  tha  next  election  a*  a  result 
of  a  well  flnanced  and  organized  campaign 
against  him  as  a  reprlaal. 

This  Is  but  Illustrative  of  the  power  of  a 
slogan  In  the  leglvlatlve  processes.  It  also 
gives  you  some  Idea  of  the  problenu  that 
confront  a  Member  of  Congress  In  seeking 
to  do  what  he  considers  right  and,  at  tha 
a«ne  time,  reflect  the  view  of  the  people  he 
represenU. 

Another  example,  and  one  with  which  most 
of  you  are  no  doubt  familiar,  la  the  leglala- 
Uve  battle  over  the  Tafl-HarUey  Act.  It 
was  characterized  by  the  labor  union  leaders 
a*  a  alave  labor  law.  If  you  were  to  akk 
the  average  worklngman  to  tell  you  In  just 
what  way  the  bill  would  make  blm  a  slave 
or  deny  htm  any  rights,  he  couldnt  tell  you. 
Nor  could  the  labor  ujilon  leaders  point  to 
a  single  secUon  of  the  bill  that  would  deny 
labor  Its  rights.  And  yet  many  f  battle  was 
fought  In  the  political  arena  over  a  slave 
labor  law  which,  as  It  turns  out.  Is  actually 
labor's  blU  of  rlghta. 

It  goe*  without  saying  that  labeling  and 
packaging — what  you  call  a  product  and  how 
you  drees  It  up  for  display  In  the  store 
window,  the  showcase  or  for  sale  on  the 
supemxarket  shelf— Is  rudimentary  In  mar- 
keting and  advertising  As  you  alert  ladles  of 
the  advertising  profession  are  aware,  there 
are  a  number  of  bills  pending  In  the  Con- 
gresa  dealing  with  labeling  and  packaging. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  these  meaaure  go,  but 
I  do  not  want  the  American  schoolboy  of 
today  being  denied  one  of  my  boyhood 
pleasures  of  discovering  the  prize  In  the  box 
of  Cracker  Jack. 

If  you  require  putting  on  the  label  what 
the  prize  la  In  the  Cracker  Jack  box.  some- 
thing win  pass  that  wa*  American.  And 
thl*  possibly  is  a  point  I  think  should  be 
made  to  the  committee  members  handling 
product  labeling  leglslaUon. 

If  we  are  going  to  leg^Iate  In  thU  area, 
I  think  It  would  be  helpful  IX  we  require  all 
prices  above  $100.  let  us  say,  be  stated  In 
even  dollars.  It  would  be  much  eaaler  for 
everyone,  particularly  for  the  party  writing 
the  check,  if  the  price  of  the  used  car  were 
an  even  ta. 000  Instead  of  •1,999  98.  Perhaps 
an  even  better  idea  for  legislation  In  thl* 
area  would  be  to  require  the  price  to  be 
stated  before  taxes  and  after  taxes.  Such  a 
requirement  would  certainly  be  helpful  to 
us  Republicans  In  our  efTort*  to  make  the 
American  electorate  budget  consclou*  and 
tax  cor«clous.  This  Income  withholding  tax 
procedure  has  hurt  o\ir  cause. 

But.  quite  seriously,  just  as  labeling  Is  Im- 
portant In  securing  public  acceptance  of  a 
product.  It  U  important  In  the  fleld  of  legis- 
lation. Much  ado  has  been  made  about  the 
public  not  knowing  from  the  label  what  the 
package  actually  contain*.  And  I  tell  you 
from  my  own  legislative  experience  that  bUls 
are  enacted  that  might  not  otherwise  be 
enacted  were  It  not  for  Its  title.  Not  Infre- 
quently the  Utle  of  the  measure  1*  mUlead- 
Ing — decepUve.  IX  not  actually  fraudulent. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  You  will 
recall  that  following  the  launching  of  sput- 
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nlk  by  Soviet  Russia,  there  arose  a  great 
hue  and  cry  from  the  party  out  of  power 
about  how  our  missile  program  had  been 
so  seriously  neglected,  which,  however,  was 
not  true  In  fact.  Throughout  the  country 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  hysteria.  We 
must  do  something  to  develop  aclentlsts, 
engineers,  mathematician*,  linguists,  that  wa 
may  Insure  our  defenee  secxirlty  tor  the 
futxire. 

And  so,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  waa  ezp>edltlou*ly  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Who  would  risk  his  political  futxire 
by  voting  against  a  measiire  to  assist  In 
developing  scientists  so  necessary  to  our  na- 
tional defense?  To  do  so  would  be  voting 
against  both  education  and  defense.  Politi- 
cally, that  would  be  like  voting  agalrut  Ood 
and  motherhood.  . 

So  now  we  have  on  the  books  what  la 
known  a*  the  National  Defenae  Education 
Act.  You  can  Imagine  how  startled  I  waa 
when,  upon  looking  over  a  list  of  the  uni- 
versity fellowships  awarded  under  this  act, 
I  found  that  comparatively  few  were  far 
the  advanced  study  of  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering, or  chemistry;  and  that  most  of 
them  were  for  the  study  of  such  subjects  as 
church  music,  comparative  religion,  com- 
parative literature.  Buddhism.  Mohanune- 
danlam.  philosophy,  world  history,  poetry, 
and  ao  on. 

Those  are  Interesting  subject*,  to  be  sure. 
But  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  what 
relationship  they  have  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Nonetheleas,  thl*  la  the  education 
program  being  carried  out  under  what  1* 
labeled  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
If  we  change  the  label — If  we  change  the 
title  so  that  It  described  accurately  what  the 
bill  really  pertained  to.  that  the  people  would 
know  J\ut  what  this  legislative  package  con- 
tained— I  think  there  would  be  considerably 
less  support  for  this  Federal  expendlttire  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

Let  me  conclude  with  Just  one  thought. 
It  1*  an  Informed  public  opinion  that  makes 
the  wheels  of  democracy  turn.  You  In  yotir 
profession,  and  I  In  mine,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  are  In  this  Important  work.  Ours 
Is  a  repreeentatlve  form  of  government. 
Each  Individual  Member  of  Congress  actually 
speak*  only  for  the  people  who  sent  him  to 
Congress  to  speak  for  them.  Each  Member 
must,  therefore,  con&lder  not  only  what  ha 
personally  may  feel  1*  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  he  must  take  Into  accoimt  the  senti- 
ment— the  wishes  and  wants — of  the  people 
be  represent*.  Public  opinion  on  a  national 
level  may  be  quite  different  from  the  public 
opinion  In  some  one  congressional  district. 
Thua.  while  a  Member  of  Congress  neces- 
sarily reflect*  public  opinion,  as  he  aho\ild, 
he  also  miiat  mold  public  opinion.  He  mtiat 
not  almply  be  a  follower.  He  must  al*o  be 
a  leader. 

And  let  ue  alway*  remember  theae  words 
of  John  Stuart  Mill:  "IX  all  mankind  mln\i* 
one  were  of  one  opinion  and  only  one  person 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  mankind  would 
be  no  more  Justified  In  silencing  that  one 
person  than  he.  If  he  had  the  power,  wo\ild 
be  Juatlfled  In  sllenotng  mankind." 

My  beat  wishes  to  all  of  you.  And  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Mlas  Kay  Hanson, 
your  wonderful  advertlalng  woman  of  the 
year. 


The  Pieces  AH  Fh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of 
the  vote  on  the  wheat  referendum  Tues- 


day, the  editorial  appearing  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  Farm  Journal  is  particularly 
interesting: 

Thx  Fixers  Aii  Fit 

The  wheat  referendum  May  21  1*  only  one 
piece  of  a  larger  picture,  and  the  pieces  are 
aU  fitting  together.  What  they  add  up  to — 
and  have  been  adding  up  to  ever  since  thl* 
administration  came  into  office — Is  a  deter- 
mination to  put  Xarmers  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture.  Whether 
farmers   happen   to  like   It,  who  could  care 

If  you  think  this  statement  Is  overstrong. 
read  our  Washington  page  thl*  month.  Note 
how  the  new  feed  grain  bill  would  give  the 
Secretary  a  bigger  club  to  use  on  feed  grain 
farmer*.  Note  the  Secretary's  new  ruling 
that  County  ASC  committeemen  must  now 
sign  a  pledge  to  support  government  farm 
program*.  Not  Ju*t  administer  them,  sup- 
port them.  Farmers  can  "elect"  their  com- 
mitteemen— IX  they  are  the  right  fellows. 

Referend\ims  are  rigged,  ASC  commltteea 
are  packed.  The  whole  democracy  pose  be- 
comes phony.  The  pieces  are  fitting  neatly 
together. 


Secretary  Freeman  Should  Take  Note  of 
the  Northeastern  Dairy  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OW  WrW   TOKK   . 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1963 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted,  I  include  the 
remarks  which  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Congress- 
man Alexander  Pirkii,  made  this  past 
Monday  during  hearings  on  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Order  No.  2  in  New  York  City. 

His  description  of  the  dairy  situation 
In  general  and  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
in  particular  is.  In  my  opinion,  accurate 
and  his  plea  that  the  market  adminis- 
trator recommend  an  adequate  producer 
return  is  most  worthwhile.  In  my  own 
28th  District,  a  similar  situation  exists, 
and  recent  statistics  revealing  the  fact 
that  no  fewer  than  4,000  dairy  farms 
have  closed  during  the  past  year  in  New 
York  State  reinforce  his  contention. 
Under  such  conditions,  our  farm  pur- 
chasing power  is  seriously  diminished 
and  thousands  are  thereby  forced  into 
the  growing  ranks  of  unemployment. 

While  a  solution  must  be  pursued,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  found  the  better  off  we 
will  all  be,  I  believe  that  today's  senti- 
ment demands  less  rather  than  greater 
Intervention  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  farmers'  affairs.  This  week's  vote 
on  the  wheat  referendum  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  farmer  is  not  ready  to  accept 
the  logic  of  the  computer  as  a  substitute 
for  good  management  and  industry.  Mr. 
PiRNiE's  testimony : 

TKSTIMOIfT     or    Hon.    ALEXAtn>EB    PiBNIK,    R»- 

PUBLiCAK,  or  Nrw  Harttobo.  N.Y..  at  thk 
Mnjc    MAKKEnMc    Hkaeino.    Iwtoltzno    10 

NORTHKASTERlf     MiLK     OKOEa*.     NrW     TORK 

Cn-T,  Mat  20,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  thl*  opportu- 
nity to  appear  personally  at  this  hearing  In- 
volving 10  mllk-marketlng  order  areas  In  the 
Northeast.  I  understand  that  many  Issues 
ar^.  to  be  considered  but  I  wl*h  to  direct  my 
remark*    to   the   price*   now   prevailing   for 


reserve  milk  in  the  New  Tork-New  Jeraey 
nuu'ketlng  area. 

At  the  present  time  dairy  farmer*  of  our 
mllkahed  are  In  danger  ot  loelng  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  their  market*  due  to  the  pres- 
ent unreaUstlc  pricing  of  milk  used  for 
manufacturing  pxirpoees.  I  propose  that  ap- 
propriate action  be  taken  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency 8lt\iatlon  and  to  preserve  and,  hope- 
fully, to  Increase  dairy  farm  Income.  My 
apearance  ha*  no  other  objective  and  I  wlU 
leave  the  technical  aspects  to  others  who  are 
better  qualified. 

In  recent  months  It  ha*  become  evident 
that  a  modification  of  the  class  m  price  la 
necessary  IX  the  market  la  to  be  cleared  of 
thl*  milk.  It  1*  my  understanding  that  pro- 
ducers and  cooperatives  are  virtually  unani- 
mous In  their  request  to  modlXy  the  class  IH 
price  by  adding  a  butter-cheese  adjustment. 

Because  of  the  current  price  level,  pro- 
prietary handlers  are  threatening  to  refuse 
milk  since  they  are  finding  It  very  difficult  to 
break  even — much  less  make  a  profit.  More- 
over, buyers  of  milk  have  reduced  premium* 
and  hauling  subsidies  and  are  refusing  to 
pay  handling  charges  sufficiently  adequate  to 
reimburse  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  for 
their  cost  of  running  country  plants.  Many 
plants  have  already  closed,  eliminating  con- 
venient outlets  for  producers.  Cooperatlvea 
have  had  to  accept  an  Increasing  quantity 
of  milk.  Many  dairy  farmers  have  been 
forced  to  accept  less  than  the  established 
price  and  have  had  to  Invest  In  expensive 
mllk-handllng  faculties. 

The  dimension*  of  thl*  problem  are  great, 
since  sllghUy  over  half  oX  the  milk  produc- 
tfon  In  the  New  Tork-New  Jersey  market  U 
utilized  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
slttoatlon  will  be  further  aggravated  on  July 
1  of  this  year,  when  the  class  m  price  ia 
scheduled  to  be  Increased  by  14  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

I  make  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  In  the 
technical  aspecu  of  our  mllk-marketlng  or- 
der, but  there  are  over  4.000  producers  In  my 
congressional  district  whose  milk  Is  mar- 
ket^ under  wder  No.  3  and  I  am  reliably 
Informed  as  to  the  situation  I  have  descrlljed 
Dairy  Xarm  Income  ha*  already  declined  to 
critical  level*  and  I  do  not  believe  It  fair  to 
reqmre  producers  to  assume  the  additional 
burden*  Imposed  by  the  current  price  sit- 
uation. Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress,  which  ha*  delegated  authority  for 
detaUed  markeUng  regulation*  to  expert 
agencies,  does  not  Intend  that  farmers  be 
forced  to  dump  their  milk,  nor  that  their  co- 
operaUvea  be  required  to  suffer  subatantlal 
losses.  Therefore,  It  1*  hoped  that  this  hear- 
ing will  result  In  the  establishment  oX  a 
mora -realistic  price  level  tor  da**  m  milk, 
thereby  assuring  markets  and  income  for 
dairy  Xarmers. 

Finally.  I  urge  that  there  be  no  lowering 
of  class  I  prtce*.  Such  a  move  would  se- 
riously aggravate  the  already  depressed  eco- 
nomic clrcxmistances  oX  dairy  farmers.  A  few 
week*  ago  I  personally  urged  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  defer  consideration  of  fluid 
milk  pricing  since  the  present  problem  ea- 
sentlaUy  Involves  the  class  HI  price  struc- 
ture. Therefore,  I  eamesUy  hope  that  tha 
class  I  price  win  be  maintained  at  current 
levels. 


Government  Lotteries  of  Anstrafia  and 
New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  anew  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
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about  two  more  foreign  countries  which 
operate  government- run  lotteries.  Both 
of  these  countries  have  found  that  lot- 
teries not  only  yield  high  revenues  but 
also  help  eliminate  underworld  problems. 
Australia  has  four  sUte-controUed  lot- 
teries which,  last  year,  brought  In  over 
%SB^  million  The  net  Income  to  these 
states  amounted  to  over  $27  V*  million 
In  1962  It  might  be  Interesting  to  point 
out  that  the  19«2  gross  receipts  exceeded 
the  previous  year's  sales  by  more  than 
$15  million.  ^    - 

It  te  apparent  that  the  Government  of 
Australia  sees  nothing  wrong  with  prop- 
erly regulated  and  controlled  lotteries. 
Last  years  Government  profit  from  Its 
lottery  operations  were  earmarked  for 
hospltols  child  and  motherhood  welfare 
mental  institutions,  and  for  financial 
help  in  constructing  the  Sydney  Opera 

Mr  Speaker,  the  other  country  which 
neighbors  Australia  Is  New  ^Zealand. 
Although  New  Zealand  U  a  small  nation. 
It  Is  long  on  financial  wisdom,  for  it.  too, 
has  had  the  sense  to  recognize  the  merit 
of  harnessing  the  gambling  urge  so  as 
to  make  It  work  for  the  public  good. 

Last  year,  the  gross  sales  amounted 
to  $13,300,000  and  after  prizes,  almost  $4 
million  was  distributed  for  youth  and 
sporting  organizations,  community  proj- 
ects, charitable  objects,  and  other  worth- 
while projects.  ^  , 

Why  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  not  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  wisdom  in  this  counU^  ? 
Why  can  we  not  capitalize  on  our  Amer- 
ican people's  urge  to  gamble?  Why  can 
we  not  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce  our 
national  debt  with  a  Govemment-nin 
lottery  which  can  easUy  raise  over  $10 
billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue?  Let 
us  grasp  this  financial  wisdom  of  our 
friends— It  Is  never  too  late. 
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SUKAKMO    IMPSUAUSM 

R<K;ent  acU  Title,  of  President  Bukarno— 
bU  eetatolUtiment  of  cio«T  XXm  with  B^ 
Chin*  and  attampU  to  undermine  the  ror- 
matlon  o<  the  Fwlemtlon  of  MAlay»i*— ral»ed 
•erloua  queeUona  about  future  IndoneaU- 
Unlt«d  Btatea  relaUon«.  ^  ,   ^         .. 

The  United  State*  ha*  provided  Indonesia 
with  about  1700  mUllon  \n  varloua  tTP^  « 
aasletance  since  1946  without  halttng  lU  drift 
into  the  Communist  orbit  and.  Just  s.  Im- 
portant,   without    curbing    Its    Imperialistic 

designs.  »._j 

Now  that  Indonesian  forces  are  entrenched 
in  their  newest  territory— West  New 
Guinea— Sukarno  Is  looHlng  toward  the  Is- 
land of  Borneo  and  the  prlnclpallUes  of  Sara- 
wak and  North  Borneo  These  areas  are 
scheduled  to  enter  the  Malay  PederaUon  later 
this  year  but  Indonesia,  working  with  dissi- 
dent groups  in  the  territories,  has  threatened 
the  use  of  force  to  prevent  the  federaUon 

In  view  of  thU  background,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  It  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes  to  continue  offer- 
ing aid  to  Indonesia.  The  answer  of  toe  Clay 
COTimlttee.  appointed  by  President  Kennedy 
to  study  the  overaU  foreign  aid  program, 
would  be  "No."  unless  some  changes  are 
made  within  the  Sukarno  government. 

The  Clay  report,  referring  to  Indoneela. 
»ld:  "We  do  not  see  how  external  assist- 
ance can  be  grant«l  to  thU  f*"f°,^y  ^ 
world  countries  unless  It  puts  Its  Internal 
bouse  in  order,  provides  fah-  treatment  to 
foreign  creditors  and  enterprises,  and  refrains 
from  International  adventures'' 

The  President  has  said  that  U5.  aid  pro- 
grams will  become  Increasingly  selective  and 
be  based  on  performance  standards  Indo- 
nesia may  be  a  good  place  to  begin  applying 
those  higher  standards 


Seal    Harbor    Postmaster    Retires    WHh 
Record  of  30  Years'  Service 


Sakarao  ImperiaHsm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  M«c€REGOR 

or    MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATfTBS 

Thursday.  May  2Z,  1963 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  real- 
istically, perhaps  the  biggest  single  result 
of  our  aid  to  Indonesia  has  been  to  shore 
up  the  position  of  the  Sukarno  regime. 
In  view  of  the  evident  partnership  bind- 
ing Sukarno  tx)  Communist  China,  it  Is 
obviously  not  in  our  interest  to  support 
Sukarno  any  longer.    EliminaUon  of  our 
aid  programs  may  be  the  only  hope  we 
have  of  aiding  the  people  of  Indonesia  In 
fending  off  the  Communist  attachment. 
Our  foreign  aid  efforts  in  Indonesia 
have  been  weU  motivated  but  fruitless. 
and  have  even  worked  against  our  objec- 
tives.   It  Is  time  we  recognize  this,  and 
act  accordingly. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  m-concelved  applica- 
Uon  of  foreign  assistance.  ConsequenUy. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  16  St.  Paul 
Dispatch : 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  MdNTIRE 

or    W/UNK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 
Mr     McINTIRE.     Mr,    Speaker.    Mrs. 
Lyda  Carter  of  Seal  Harbor.  Maine,  has 
retired   after   30   years'    service    In   the 
postal  service. 

Her  record  in  postal  work  is  one  of 
which  she  well  can  be  proud,  and  I 
sincerely  wish  that  her  retirement 
brings  her  the  rewards  that  are  her  due 
for  her  many  years  of  dedicated  public 
service. 

I  Insert  Into  the  Record  an  Interesting 
account  of  Mrs.  Carter's  service  as  It 
appeared  in  the  May  2  issue  of  the  Bar 
Harbor  Times: 

S«AL     HABBoa     PoOTMASTMi     Rmsis     WrrH 
RacoKD  or  30  Tkaks'  ScaviCB 
Mrs   Lyda  Carter.  Seal  Harbor  postmaster 
retired  Tuesday  after   a  30  year  stint  with 
the  postal  service. 

•rm  going  to  garden,  gad.  have  an  Interest- 
ing life,  and  do  housework."  she  said. 

li«rs  Carters  career  In  the  poet  office  has 
brought  her  several  marks  of  dUtlncUon 
including  a  dinner  by  the  Hancock  County 
League  of  Postal  Workers  at  which  she  was 
guest  of  honor. 

In  1966  she  was  selected  for  Maine's  first 
Poetmaster-of-the-Year  and  entered  a  com- 
peUtlon  for  similar  honors  at  the  national 


convenUon  of  the  Postmaster's  League  In  St. 

Paul. 

She  was  the  first  postmaster  In  a  third 
class  office  to  Institute  the  use  of  uniforms 
for  herself  and  the  clerk.  They  were  post 
office-blue  Jumpers,  which  she  designed, 
worn   with   a  white   blouse   and   the  postal 

insignia.  .     . 

She  organised  the  Hancock  County  League 
of  Postal  Workers  and  has  held  several 
offices  in  It.  She  has  also  been  acUve  and 
held  office  In  the  Maine  branch  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  League  of  Postmasters, 

She  helped  to  set  up  the  State  posUl 
workers-  paper.  Dlrlgo  Postmaster.  »nd  se- 
lected lU  name.  The  paper  U  published  by 
Hollls  Smith  of  Mount  Desert. 

At  the  recent  meeUng  of  the  Hancock 
County  league  she  received  a  purse  of  money 
from  her  cot!nty  colleagues  and  a  book  on 
gardening  to  help  her  with  the  project  she  is 
now  looking  forward  to.  «,„..»,.„.♦ 

Richard  A  Smith,  postmaster  at  Northeast 
Harbor  and  president  of  the  county  organi- 
zation spoke  appreciatively  of  her  record  as 
postmaster.  _  ,    , 

Earl  Bagley.  postal  real  esUte  officer  out  of 
PorUand.  representing  the  Post  Office  De- 
oartment.  presented  her  with  a  certificate, 
signed  by  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day^ 
commending  her  "for  30  years  of  devoted 
and  efficient  Bervice."  She  also  received  a 
letter  of  congratulation  from  Regional  Di- 
rector Donald  P,  Steele  of  Boston. 

John  B  DeMott.  formerly  regional  direc- 
tor, and  Mrs.  DeMott  were  special  guests 
Other  out-of -county  guests  were  Mrs^  Bag- 
ley  Mrs  Ethel  B  Batson  and  Russell  Batson 
of  West  Jonesport;  Postmaster  and  Mrs 
Ashton  Mabee.  Eastport;  Postmaster  and 
Urs  George  Evans.  Sherman  Mills;  and 
Postmaster  Arthur  I   Davis  of  Canaan. 

Born  In  Center.  Mrs.  Carter  moved  to  SeiU 
Harbor  In  1933  and  started  her  career  with 
the  post  office  as  a  clerk  In  1930,  At  that 
tlme^e  hours  were  7:30  am.  to  7:30  or  8 JO 
p  m  and  the  weekly  salary  was  not  to  exceed 

*^ She  became  acting  postmaster  In  1944  and 
Dostmaster  In  1946. 

Knowing  Seal  Harbor  about  as  well  as 
anyone  In  the  community,  she  has  a  way  of 
guarding  her  clienU  against  those  who 
would  intrude.  •  •  •  A  number  of  years  ago 
a  tourist  burst  Into  her  office  asking  how 
she  could  locate  the  home  of  the  Vanderbllu, 

"We  have  two  Pords  and  three  Rocke- 
fellers." Mrs.  Carter  said  laughing,  but  we 
are  fresh  out  of  Vanderbllta." 


Mrs. 


Beth  Short,  Press  Aide  to  Senator 
Monroney 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKIAROMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 
Mr    ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edlUon  in  the  Tulsa  Tribune  contains  an 
article  enUtled  "Woman  Press  Aide  to 
Monroney  Long  Talented  in  News 

The  arUcle  sets  forth  many  of  the  ex- 
periences of  Mrs.  Beth  Short,  a  native 
Oklahoman  who  Is  the  valued  Pyess jUde 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoms 

[Mr.  MOHRONKYl. 

Mrs.  Short  has  long  been  one  of  Uie 
suff  favorites  of  the  Oklahoma  congr^ 
slonal  delegation.  She  is  widely  known 
in  Oklahoma  both  for  her  competence 
and  for  her  warm  cheery  nature. 


I  believe  the  article  will  be  of  Interest 
to  my  colleagues: 

Woman  Phxss  Aidb  to  Monkokkt  Long 

Talkntkd  in  News 

(By  Jenk  Jones.  Jr.) 

Washinoton, — Senator  Mikb  Moneonet's 
press  aide  Is  short  In  stature  and  short  In 
name,  but  she's  long  on  fascinating  experi- 
ences. 

Beth  Campbell  Short  Is  a  5  foot.  3  Inch. 
54-year-old  newsFWoman  who  has  covered  or 
worked  with  many  of  the  famous  people  of 
the  last  30  years. 

She  even  got  a  fast  start  on  fame.  She  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  the  old  site  of  Alluwe. 
Okla..  land  which  Is  being  inundated  by 
Oologah  Dam.  The  neighboring  farm  be- 
longed to  the  Will  Rogers  clan,  and  Beth's 
father  knew  the  famed  humorist. 

Springfield.  Mo.,  was  the  stepping  stone 
that  started  Beth  down  the  path  that  would 
lead  to  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelts,  the  Harry 
S.  Trumans.  and  scores  of  other  famous 
persons. 

After  graduating  from  Oklahoma  Univer- 
sity with  a  degree  In  English,  she  went  to 
work  for  the  Springfield  Leader.  Her  experi- 
ences there  led  from  virtual  starvation  to 
Red-tinged  danger. 

The  former  occxirred  when  her  managing 
editor  told  Beth  to  try  subsisting  on  35 
cents  worth  of  food  each  day  for  10  da3rs. 
He  wondered  whether  women  working  tor  $10 
a  week  In  produce  bouses  got  enough  money 
to  eat  properly. 

Beth  did  so.  running  a  dally  box  on  the 
CAlorles  and  minerals  she  consumed.  "I  lost 
only  about  a  pound,  but  I  got  quite  anemic." 
she  ^d.  Eventually  the  girls'  salaries  were 
raised. 

She  once  wrote  a  column  saying  local  ser- 
mons didn't  do  religion  justice  and  that  she 
could  do  better.  She  was  dared  to  give  one— 
with  less  than  3  days'  notice — and  did  so  to  a 
packed  house.  (Beth  said  her  sermon  was 
no  better  than  the  others) . 

Everything  from  murders  to  mountaineer 
feuds  came  her  way.  Once  she  even  had  to 
dress  up  as  a  fat  woman.  Including  pillows. 
as  a  disguise  to  get  evidence  en  a  crooked 
police  chief. 

During  the  height  of  the  depression  a 
"hunger  march"  (In  battered  trucks)  was 
organized  to  go  to  the  State  capital  at  Jeffer- 
son City. 

Beth  said  the  people  who  went  along  were 
fine.  But  the  march  was  run  by  two  Com- 
munists, who  even  taught  Red  songs  to  the 
unsuspecting  travelers. 

When  the  party  camped  outside  Jefferson 
City  she  had  to  crawl  through  dark  ditches 
to  escape  the  Communists'  vigilance  and  to 
write  her  story  exposing  ti^e  situation.  She 
was  damned  by  the  Communist  I>ally  Worker 
for  her  pains. 

After  5  years  In  Springfield,  she  went  to 
Oklahoma  City  (Monroney  was  also  an  Okla- 
homa City  reporter  at  an  earlier  time)  to 
cover  a  variety  of  assignments. 

Once  there  was  an  elevator  strike  In  New 
Tork  City.  To  see  how  conditions  must  have 
been  there.  Beth  climbed  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  the  30-plus  fioor  Ramsey  Tower. 

"I  then  went  home  and  slept  for  14  or  IS 
hours  without  moving."  she  said. 

The  Associated  Press  became  Interested  In 
her  and  sought  her  for  Its  Washington  office. 
Her  wily  managing  editor.  Walter  M.  (Skip- 
per) Harrison,  let  her  go— but  only  after  he 
made  the  AP  promise  to  double  her  salary. 

When  Beth  stepped  off  the  train  In  Wash- 
ington at  8  ajn.  on  a  Monday  morning,  she 
was  greeted  by  an  old  Oklahoma  friend.  Slg- 
rld  Ame.  and  the  perplexing  question  of 
whether  she  knew  the  words  to  "Silent 
Nlght.- 

Beth  said  she  did.  ^ 

"Good,"  said  Slgrld,  "you're  going  to  sing 
It  at  the  White  House  tonight." 


She  wasn't  fooling.  Beth  took  part  in  a 
pre-Chrlstmas  show  for  women  newsmen  and 
the  wives  of  male  grldlroners. 

She  arrived  there  with  a  hastily  pressed 
dress  and  no  belt.  The  AP  hadn't  even  given 
her  time  to  unpack,  but  put  her  to  work  as 
soon  as  she  could  reach  the  office  from  the 
station. 

A  newspaperwoman  was  more  than  rare 
around  the  AP  office  then.  Beth  was  the 
only  female  there,  working  with  87  men. 

Sound  like  an  ideal  situation  for  a  single 
girl?  It ,  was.  Her  husband-to-be  was  Joe 
Short,  a  deskman  and  presidential  politics 
writer,  whom  she  met  there. 

But  marriage  was  in  the  futtire.  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  immediate. 

A  woman  was  needed  to  cover  Mrs.  FDJt. 
plus  a  multitude  of  woman-related  govern- 
ment agencies.  Mrs.  FDJt.  was  enough — 
Beth  recalls  following  her  for  16  ho\irs  of 
continuous  engagements  (and  hence  stories) 
Just  3  days  after  reaching  Washington. 

Of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  she  said.  "She  had  the 
most  wonderful  knack  with  pocw  people"  for 
not  talking  down  to  them.  "They  felt  nat- 
ural and  at  home  with  her." 

She  was  also  a  newsmaker.  "There  were 
from  two  to  eight  stories  from  each  of  her 
press  conferences." 

She  added.  "When  you  covered  her  you 
covered  an  awful  lot  of  other  things." 

One  of  her  prize  assignments  was  to  cover 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England  at  a  garden 
party  so  posh  that  many  of  the  socially  elite 
didn't  even  get  Invited. 

Another  time  she  met  and  was  entranced 
by  Mrs.  John  Nance  Garner,  wife  of  FDJl.'s 
first  Vice  President.  "Cactus  Jack."  Mrs. 
Nance  not  only  served  well  as  her  hxisband's 
secretary,  but  used  to  cook  him  breakfast  and 
lunch  right  In  the  vice  presidential  office. 

There  were  also  Supreme  CJourt  and  cabi- 
net wives,  plus  the  spouses  of  other  high 
government  officials,  to  cover. 

Not  all  of  her  assignments  worked  out 
smoothly. 

She  was  assigned  to  write  a  "who  was 
there"  story  on  the  guests  sitting  on  the  plat- 
form when  FUJI,  was  inaugurated  in  1936. 

She  had  only  been  in  Washington  for  a 
month  and  faces  were  still  strange,  so  she 
had  to  attend  receptions  for  3  weeks  running 
to  meet  famovis  persons. 

When  the  great  day  dawned,  she  mounted 
her  stand  with  an  envelope  full  of  tickets 
needed  to  gain  entry  to  the  various  news- 
making  events.  She  also  stuffed  her  notes 
Into  the  envelope  as  fast  a  she  jotted  them 
down. 

Of  course,  she  lost  the  envelope.  No  notes, 
and  no  entree  to  the  main  events. 

The  minute  the  ceremony  ended,  she 
jumped  from  her  perch  (a  9-foot  drop) .  col- 
lared Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  (whom  she  had 
never  met)  and  chatted  amiably  with  her  as 
she  strolled  past  the  guards  at  the  Capitol 
door.    They  dldnt  even  ask  for  her  ticket. 

After  filing  her  story  about  the  inaugura- 
tion, she  ducked  under  the  crowd  by  tislng 
the  Senate  subway  and  caught  a  cab  that,  by 
accident,  just  happened  to  have  a  sticker 
that  permitted  it  to  get  close  to  the  Presi- 
dent's reviewing  box.  The  sticker  had  been 
lost  by  another  newsman  earlier.  ' 

She  sneaked  onto  the  reviewing  stand,  cov- 
ered the  parade,  then  climbed  the  White 
House  fence  (which  unfortunately,  had  Just 
been  painted)  and  bluffed  her  way  In  to  that 
building  for  the  day's  final  events. 

Such  frantic  doings  came  to  an  end  when 
she  married  Joe  and  settled  down  to  have 
their  three  children,  Sandy.  Stephen  and 
Vlckl. 

Joe  quit  newspapering  and  went  to  work 
for  President  Tnunan  as  his  press  secretary. 
He  died  unexpectedly  on  September  31.  1953. 

Truman  named  Beth  to  the  post  of  corre- 
spondence secretary.  She  was  the  boas  oT  37 
men  and  women  In  the  correspondence  sec- 


tion. In  charge  of  cranking  out  smne  16,000 
letters  a  week. 

There  w«-e  times  when  she  had  to  sign 
1.000  letters  a  day.  And  she  also  reserved 
to  herself  the  task  of  writing  replies  to  let- 
ters critical  of  ihe  Trtunan  administration. 

She  had  to  work  into  the  final  minutes  of 
his  term,  as  letters  from  foreign  leaders  that 
arrived  the  last  day  had  to  be  answered  while 
TnmMJi  was  still  President. 

Truman  still  Is  her  favorite  (excluding 
MoNBOKET)  of  all  those  she  has  covered  or 
been  close  to.  Her  wall  decorations  even 
today  are  an  autographed  picture  of  him,  a 
picture  of  Truman  and  MoNBoifrr  and  a 
proclamation  of  her  appointment,  signed  by 
H.S.T. 

She  went  to  work  for  Moneonet  In  January 
1957  after  a  brief  spin  with  a  magazine  and 
service  with  the  Democratic  Senate  campaign 
oommlttee. 

But  she  doesn't  consider  her  present  task, 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  newsmen,  any 
sort  of  comedown  from  her  previous  work. 

"There's  a  feeling  of  participation  in  work- 
ing for  a  Senator,"  she  said.  "Tou  can  take 
pride  in  his  accomplishments." 

She  always  recalls  the  final  day  of  the 
Truman  administration  as  an  example  of 
how  fast  one  can  timible  from  power. 

Regarding  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhow-' 
er's  Inauguration  and  the  end  of  the  Demo- 
cratic reglnae,  she  said : 

"We  rode  to  the  Capitol  In  a  limousine, 
and  came  beck  on  a  streetcar." 

"But,"  she  grinned  philosophically,  "tbat's 
democracy." 


Citation  for  Mr.  Edg[ar  M.  Bowert,  Ir^ 
District  Manager  for  Social  Secaritf 
Administration,  at  Lafayette,  La. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or  lotnazAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  helpful  and 
understanding  relations  between  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies with  which  we  transact  business  are 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  constitu- 
ents and  to  the  successful  operation  of 
Government. 

In  this  connection  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  those  agencies  which  we 
have  occasion  to  call  upon  most  fre- 
quently, such  as  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. My  contacts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  pleasant  and  valuable 
and  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  congratula- 
tions to  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Bowers,  Jr.,  who, 
on  Tuesday,  May  21,  received  the  com- 
missioner's citation  for  outstanding 
service  as  District  Manager  at  Lafayette. 
La.,  during  ceremonies  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity Building  at  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Bowers  was  among  75  employees  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  selected 
from  among  those  throughout  the  Na- 
tion upon  whom  citations  were  conferred 
by  Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball.  For- 
mer Commissioner  Arthur  Altmeyer  was 
the  speaker  during  this  program. 

Mr.  Bowers  has  been  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration  since  October, 
1947,  when  he  became  a  field  assistant 
with  the  Galveston,  Tex.,  ofDce.  Later 
he  was  employed  at  various  Texas  points. 
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Including  Corpus  ChrUti,  Waco.  Sher- 
man, and  Austin,  also  at  San  Angelo 
where  he  was  District  Manager  and  at 
Victoria  where  he  opened  a  District  Of- 
fice. Since  October  1958.  he  has  been 
District  Manager  at  Lafayette  for  an 
area  comprising  St.  Martin,  Iberia, 
Lafayette,  and  Vermilion  Parishes — 
counties— in  the  Third  Congressional 
EHstrlct  of  Louisiana,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing,  and  St.  Landry. 
Acadia,  and  Evangeline  Parishes  in  the 
Seventh  District  represented  by  Con- 
gressman T.  A.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Bowers  and  his  efficient  office  have 
helped  with  the  problems  of  many  of 
the  people  of  the  two  districts  mentioned 
above,  while  the  Parishes  of  Assump- 
tion. Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  and  Terre- 
bonne, In  the  Third  District,  and  the 
community  of  Orand  Isle,  In  Jefferson 
Parish.  In  the  Second  District  repre- 
sented by  Congressman  Hal*  Bogcs.  are 
also  ably  served  by  District  Manager 
J.  H.  Simpson  and  his  office  at  Houma. 
in  the  Third  District  The  Lafayette 
District  Office,  established  In  1950.  and 
the  Houma  District  Office,  opened  later, 
are  In  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's region  7.  composed  of  Louisiana. 
Texas.  New  Mexico.  Arkansas,  and 
OklsJioma. 


West  Virrmia  Ceatenaial  Baoqoet  of  Weir- 
toaiaa  Lodfc  of  Order  Itafian  Sobs  aad 
Daofhtert  of  America  Adiiretted  by 
Maj.  G«a.  Aadrow  R.  Lolli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  vimoiifiA 
IN  THK  8BNATB  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Order  of  Italian  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
America  is  a  responsible  and  respected 
nationwide  organization  which  devotes 
Itself  to  fraternal,  civic,  and  community 
service  activities.  Numbered  among  its 
members  are  some  of  this  country's  out- 
standing citizens  of  Italian  origin;  men 
and  women  who  axe  proud  of  their  Amer- 
ican heritage,  and  yet  conscious  of  their 
ties  with  that  land  of  creative  tradition. 

The  world  of  today  is  indebted  to 
Italy  for  lasting  contributions  In  virtu- 
ally every  field  of  human  attainment. 
Art  and  music,  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture, commerce  and  exploration,  religion 
and  the  rule  of  law:  all  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  leadership 
and  vision  of  Italians. 

In  America  we  continue  to  feel  keenly 
our  Indebtedness  to  that  sunny  Medi- 
terranean country  because  such  a  large 
number  of  our  citizens  are  of  Italian  ex- 
\,.tractlon.  or  have  come  from  Italy  to 
make  their  homes  In  the  Ugited  States. 
Theirs  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  this  land; 
Indeed,  they  are  a  vital  force  In  our  con- 
tinuing position  of  international  respon- 
sibility. 

On  May  11.  1963.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  meet  with  a  large  group  of  Italian- 


Americans  and  their  guests  at  the  1963 
Centennial  Banquet  of  Welrtonlan  Lodge 
No.  183.  Order  of  Italian  Sons  and 
E>aughter8  of  America.  It  was  held  In 
the  Community  Center  building.  Welr- 
ton.  W.  Va.  This  eighth  annual  event 
was  attended  by  approximately  450  per- 
sons, and  was  dedicated  to  West  Vir- 
ginia's centennial.  1963 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  present  and  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  program  with  Michael  Slnlcropl. 
civic  leader  and  Welrtonlan  Lodge  pres- 
ident; MaJ.  Oen.  Andrew  R.  LolU.  com- 
manding general  of  the  XX  UJ3.  Army 
Corps,  and  principal  speaker;  Judge 
Ruggero  Aldisert,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and 
national  Italian  Sons  and  E>auKhter8  of 
America  president;  Richard  W  Kyle, 
technical  assistant  to  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Hon.  David  T.  Prew. 
mayor  of  Welrton. 

General  Lolll  gave  an  Inspiring  ad- 
dress in  which  he  commented  on  the 
current  effectiveness  of  American  f\ght- 
Ing  forces,  and  the  rapid  strides  that 
have  been  made  In  the  missile  field  In 
recent  years  Judge  Aldisert  commend- 
ed the  Welrtonlan  Lodge  No.  183  on 
achieving  a  high  level  of  community 
consciousness,  and  praised  local  efforts 
In  worthwhile  projects  Mr.  Kyle 
brought  greetings  from  the  Governor, 
and  Mayor  Frew  welcomed  all  on  be- 
half of  the  city.  It  was  my  happy  re- 
sponsibility to  present  to  President  Slnl- 
cropl and  the  lodge  members  and  Ameri- 
can flag  which  has  recently  fiown  over 
the  US.  Capitol  Building. 

Among  guests  were:  Bishop  John  K. 
Muaslo.  of  Steuben vllle.  Ohio;  the  Rev- 
erend Pr.  Phillip  A.  Clarke,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  College  of  Steuben- 
vllle;  Hon.  John  H.  Kelley.  West  Vir- 
ginia State  Treasurer;  Hon.  Joe  Bur- 
dette.  West  Virginia  Secretary  of  State; 
Hon.  James  G.  McClure  send  Hon.  Ralph 
Pryor.  Judges  ot  the  First  Weat  Virginia 
Judicial  District;  Hayden  Harris,  jul- 
mlnlstratlve  vice  president  of  Welrton 
Steel  Co. ;  Norman  Ferrari.  Sr..  Civil  De- 
fense Director  of  Hancock  County ;  Mar- 
tin Pahey.  chairman.  Hancock  County 
Centennial  Committee,  and  Bonn 
Brown,  a  well-known  attorney  from  El- 
kins. 

The  festivities  were  especially  enjoy- 
able because  of  the  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  Toastmaster  Robert  M  Rlne 
Mr.  Rlne  Is  employed  In  the  Industrial 
Relations  Department  of  the  Welrton 
Steel  Co 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  the  re- 
marks of  MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  R.  Lolll.  at 
the  centennial  banquet  of  the  Welrton- 
lan Lodge  No.  183  of  the  Order  of  Italian 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  America,  May  11. 
1963.  be  printed  In  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AooKXSS    BT    Maj.    Gin.    ANoaiw    R     Loixi. 

Commanding     Oemtmal.    XX    U.S.     Asmt 

COEPS,     AT     TH«     CKN-ntNNIAL     BaNQUKT     OF 

Weixtonian  Looos  No.  183,  Oaont  Italxan 

Sons  and  Dauchtxbs  or  Amkxica,  Mat  11, 

19CS,  WaiBTON,  W  Va 

I  valaooM  Uils  opportunity  to  report  to 
my  bo«aes — the  American  people.  It  le  • 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  our  stock- 
holder* on  the  condition  of  yoxir  Army. 

A  year  ago,  all  attention  was  focused  on 


Berlin  where  the  CommunlsU  were  concen- 
trating their  efforts  to  destroy  oonfldence  In 
American  leadership  and  to  begin  the  de- 
BtrucUon  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganisation. 

This  year  the  threat  against  Berlin  con- 
tinues but  Communist  offensive  weapons 
reached  Cuba  where  our  strength  and  de- 
termination faced  down  the  Red  challenge 
Bloody  action  In  Laos,  Vietnam  and  India 
have  headlined  Communist  aggression  but 
the  threat  Is  everywhere.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion's vast  nuclear  strike  capability  Is  de- 
terred by  our  retaliatory  power. 

The  immediate  military  threat  facing  us 
Is  land  power.  We  must  be  able — together 
with  our  allies — to  defend  the  land  of  the 
free  world  with  superior  land  power  and. 
If  neoeMary.  to  seize  and  hold  the  enemy's 
heartland. 

Tour  Army  Is  prepared  to  meet  any  threat 
this  Soviet  power  can  impose.  To  be  ready 
means  to  continually  move  ahead.  This 
your  Army  Is  doing.  This  Is  the  report  I 
want   to  give   to   you  stockholders. 

Your  Army  Is  a  powerful  Army — a  modern 
Army,  ready  for  anything,  anyplace,  anytime 
Only  8  years  ago  we  had  14  dlvisloiu  but 
only  11  were  ready  for  combat.  Eight  of 
theee  eleven  were  overseas:  the  otiier  three 
formed  a  Strategic  Army  Corps  In  the 
United  States.  We  were  lean  but  not  M 
mean  as  we  would  have  Uked. 

Today,  we  have  18  oocnbat-ready  divi- 
sions: Instead  of  3  divisions  In  the  strategic 
Reserve,  we  now  have  8.  Today.  Strategic 
Army  Corps  can  oope  with  simultaneous  out- 
breaks of  fighting  In  widely  separated 
points. 

By  June  1984.  all  of  these  units  will  be 
reorganized  to  provide  the  greater  flexibility 
and  mobility  we  need  for  modem  warfare 
We  will  be  leaner  and  meaner 

This  progress  has  been  more  than  matched 
by  improvement  In  the  quality  of  our 
manpower.  For  example.  10  years  ago  only 
48  percent  of  our  enlisted  men  were  high 
school  graduates:  today.  73  percent  have 
diplomas.  The  percentage  of  our  officer* 
who  are  college  graduates  has  risen  from 
00  to  89  during  the  same  period  During  the 
past  15  years,  over  6000  Army  officers  have 
obtained  graduate  degrees  In  civilian  uni- 
versities.   This  Is  real  progress. 

The  Army  today  confronts  Communist  ag- 
gression throughout  the  world.  And  now  we 
have  strength  In  reserve — not  only  In 
STRAC — but  In  the  Reserve  component 
units  that  are  better  trained,  better 
equipped,  better  organised  and  more  com- 
bat-ready than  ever  before. 

Twice — our  strength  and  determination — 
have  caused  Khrushchev's  advisers  to  warn 
"Not  today.  Mr.  K.  not  today  "  Let  nve  add 
this  advice,  too:  "Nor  tomorro»w."*  TVlce — 
In  Berlin  and  Cuba — our  readiness  to  fight 
has  prevented  war. 

We  are  proud  of  our  past  and  have  con- 
fidence Jn  the  future  We  stand  with  all 
Americana  because  we're  all  in  this  together 
Hiere  Is  no  place  for  a  bystander  Together, 
we  have  the  strength  to  defeat  any  enemy. 
Together,  we  have  the  strength  to  deter  war 
and  to  preserve  the  peace. 


Wheat-Potato  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NOBTH   caeolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  BONNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day  of   this    week    the   wheat   farmers 
throughout  the  Nation  voted  In  a  refer- 
endum to  determine  the  type  of  program 


they  desired  to  be  in  operaUon  In  1964. 
.?  alternatives  were  clearly  presented 
and  debated  throughout  the  Nation. 

Coming  from  a  State  where  agricul- 
ture Is  stm  our  major  industry,  and  from 
a  district  where  agriculture  is  not  only 
a  way  of  life,  but  is  life  Itself  I  was  very 
much  Interested  in  the  decision  farmers 
would  reach  on  Tuesday. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
decision  and  do  not  imderstand  the  rea- 
sons beck  of  the  decision  reached.    In 
my  district  we  grow  practically  all  agri- 
cultural   comfliodltles.     Plue-cured    to- 
bacco, of  course.  Is  the  principal  com- 
modity, but  we  also  produce  substantial 
quantlUes  of  peanuts,  cotton,  feed  grains 
potatoes,  fresh  vegetables.  Uvestock  and 
pracUcally  anything  that  can  be  named 
In  the  agriculture  field.     The  wheat  pro- 
ducers made   a  choice  on  Tuesday  to 
accept   an    altemaUve   program   which 
provides  unlimited  producUon  at  market 
prices,  or  for  those  who  desh^  to  plant 
within  their  acreage  allotment,  a  guar- 
anteed price  support  of  50  percent  of 
parity.     It   Is   Ironical   to  me  that  the 
wheat  producers  would  reject  marketlrig 
quotas  with  guaranteed  higher  prices.    I 
say  this  Is  Ironical  because  producers  of 
Irish  potatoes  are  at  the  present  time 
and  have  been  for  more  than  a  year  try- 
ing  to   secure   legislation   which   would 
authorize    acreage    allotments    without 
guaranteed    price    supports.     The    pro- 
ducers of  potatoes  are  enutled  to  this 
leglslaUon.     They    have    learned     that 
they  cannot  exist  with  unlimited  produc- 
tion much  In  excess  of  market  demsinds. 
Since    wheat    producers    have    made 
their  choice.  I  sincerely  hope  that  It  Is  a 
wise  one  and  that  no  action  will  be  taken 
by  this  body  to  adopt  a  different  program 
from  that  which  they  have  elected  to 
accept.    I  also  urge  this  body  to  hasten 
consideration  of  potato  legislation  which 
has  been  urgently  requested  by  jxjtato 
producers. 
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Rassia  Uses  rithing  Boats  b  Exporting 
RerolotioB  From  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBI 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.     YOUNGER.     Mr.     Speaker,     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  following  revela- 
tions by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott 
give  considerable  weight  to  the  concern 
that  many  of  us  have  about  Mexico  being 
the  next  Central  American  country  to 
embrace    communism.    It    also    proves 
that  Cuba  Is  the  focal  point  of  Commu- 
nist Infection  which  la  spreading  to  Cen- 
tral   and    South    America,    and    imless 
something  positive   is  done  to  prevent 
this  disease  from  spreading  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  focal  point  of  the  infection,  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  a  most  serious  situa- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     The 
article  by  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott, 
which  appeared  in  May  22  issue  of  the 


Arlington  (Va.)   Northern  Virginia  Sun 

follows : 

RvBBiA   Usn  PisHmo   Boats   in   Expobtino 

BXVOLUTION   PSOM  CUBA 

(By  Robert  S.  AUen  and  Paxil  Scott) 
RussU  U  using  a  fleet  of  several  himdred 
high-speed    fishing    boats    to    export    Pldel 
Castro's  Communist  revolution  to  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Theee  oceangoing  trawlers,  which  can  sail 
rings  around  the  World  War  n  naval  vessels 
of  nelgborlng  Caribbean  nations,  are  trans- 
porting arms  and  Red-trained  guerrlUas  to 
Venezuela.  Colombia.  Ecuador,  Mexico 
Guatemala,  and  Brazil.  ' 

The  fishing  boats — constructed  so  they  can 
be  quickly  conuerted  for  military  use — have 
a  carrying  capacity  oi*  160  to  360  passengers, 
or  300  to  660  gross  tons  of  fish  or  arms. 
Their  ^>eed  ranges  up  to  30  knots. 

In  the  past  6  weeks.  U.S.  patrol  vessels 
and  aircraft  have  regularly  sighted  theee  So- 
viet trawlers  making  hlgh-^>eed  runs  from 
Cuba  to  Mexico,  concentrating  on  areas  close 
to  Guatemala  and  Venezuela. 

Several  of  these  powerftU  Russian  "flahlng 
boats"  were  spotted  early  this  month  un- 
loading arms  and  men  In  an  Isolated  cove 
of  Margarita  Island  off  the  coast  of  Ven»- 
zuelv  The  weapons  and  Communlst-tralned 
guerrlUas  were  en  route  to  camp  near  Ca- 
racas, only  an  hovir-and-a-halX  by  air  from 
Margarita. 

Significantly,  it  wa^  on  Margarita  Island 
that  Simon  Bolivar,  famed  South  American 
patriot,  proclaimed  himself  leader  of  the 
rebel  army  that  ultimately  overthrew  Span- 
ish rule. 

The  UJ3.  Consul  In  Veracruz.  Mexico,  has 
Informed  the  State  Department  that  30 
Russian  fishing  vessels  are  operating  In  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  making  regular  tripe  to 
Cuba  and  using  Veracniz  as  a  l>a8e  for 
supplies. 

Many  of  theee  "fishing  boats"  har*  tb* 
latest  electronic  gear — far  in  excess  of  that 
normally  deemed  necessary  for  fishing  op- 
erations. The  ships  are  manned  by  Sorlet 
crews,  but  usually  carry  Cuban  and  other 
Sptmlsh-speaklng  passengers. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  led  by  outgoing 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  George  Anderson, 
are  so  dlstxirbed  by  this  growing  new  Rus- 
sian threat  that  they  have  quietly  launched 
a  drive  Inside  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  Induce  President  Kennedy  and  his 
policymakers  to  take  prompt  and  forceful 
oo  un  te  rm  easur  es . 

The  military  commanders  stress  that  de- 
spite the  President's  public  pledge  to  Carib- 
bean leaders  at  the  recent  Costa  Rica  con- 
ference to  formulate  plans  to  build  a  "wall 
of  men"  around  Cuba,  notblng  has  yet  been 
done  to  make  this  a  firm  policy. 

It  U  pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  Navy,  the 
only  force  powerful  enough  to  halt  this  ex- 
panding arms  and  guerrilla  traffic  has  not 
been  committed  to  do  that.  The  Navy  has 
neither  directives  nor  orders  to  take  such 
urgently  needed  action. 

Naval  operations  In  Cuban  waters  are  now 
strlcOy  limited  to  the  surveillance  of  Russian 
shipping.  Even  that  is  far  from  effective  be- 
cause of  the  immense  area  to  be  covered  and 
the  small  number  of  ships  assigned  to  the 
Job. 

In  a  private  meeting  with  members  of  the 
House  Military  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, Admiral  Anderson  declared  frankly  it 
would  take  a  large-scale  naval  blockade  to 
halt  the  Communist  traffic  of  guerrillas  and 
arms  from  Cuba  to  other  Latin  American 
countries.  He  emphasized  this  was  his  own 
opinion  and  not  the  administration's. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  policymakers 
have  ruled  out  a  blockade  as  the  solution. 
Instead,  they  have  embarked  on  a  scries  of 
conferences  with  the  threatened  nations  to 
determine  what  they  can  do  to  combat  this 
Intensifying  menace  to  them. 
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Pldel  Castro's  trip  to  Russia  U  directly 
linked  to  the  build-up  of  Soviet  "flsblng 
boats"  In  Cuban  waters.  "^^^k 

Intelligence  authorities  note  that  a  ma- 
Jorlty  Of  advisers  accompanying  the  Cuban 
dictator  are  connected  either  with  naval 
operations  or  guerrilla  training  Also  in- 
■tead  of  touring  Russia  with  Castro  theM 
ofllclalB  have  remained  In  Moscow  for  confer- 
ences with  Soviet  experts  In  thesn  flelda. 


The  172d  Anniyersary  of  Polish 
Conttitntion  of  May  3 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

OP   NSW    TOES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  present  to  this  House  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Combined  Orga- 
nizations, Clubs,  and  Societies  of  the 
Black  Rock  Section  of  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo, commemorating  the  172d  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  Poland's  Con- 
stitution of  May  3. 

I  congratulate  these  societies  upon 
their  recognition  of  the  great  need  for 
a  dedication  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
to  seize  the  initiative  in  the  war  against 
international  communism.  Only  in  thla 
way  can  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May 
3  be  given  new  life,  purpose,  and  mean- 
ing. 

■nie  resolution  follows: 
At  a  mass  observance,  held  on  the  5th  day 
of  May  1963,  under s^e  auspices  of  the 
Combined  Organizations,  Clubs,  and  Societies 
of  the  Black  Rock  Section  of  the  City  of  Buf- 
falo, at  the  Polish  Cadets  HaU.  927  Grant 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.T.,  commemorating  the 
172d  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  Poland's 
constitution  of  May  3,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 
is  an  occasion  for  freedom-loving  people 
everjrwhere  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of 
freedom  and  Independence;  to  hope  for  its 
restoration  In  those  lands  and  for  those 
F)eople  from  whom  It  has  been  taken  away, 
and  to  dedicate  themselves  to  protecting  the 
heritage  of  freedom  here  and  encotiraglng  It 
througbout  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  late  18th  centxiry  witnessed 
extensive  blood  letting  occasioned  by  the  rise 
of  serf  movements  In  European  countries 
plagued  with  the  Ills  of  this  caste  system; 
and 

"Whereas  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion on  May  3,  1791,  was  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  freedom  and  self-government 
marking  a  historic  bloodless  transition  of  a 
nation  from  despotic  monarchlsm  to  an  era 
of  constitutional  monarchic  democracy. 
This  document  is  and  will  remain  a  classic 
as  an  Inspired  statement  of  the  nature  of 
people,  the  origin  of  authority,  the  role  of 
law,  and  the  proper  function  of  government; 
and 

"Whereas  said  constitution,  while  no 
longer  In  force,  is  a  living  classic  forever 
holding  before  the  people  of  Poland  and  tb* 
people  of  Polish  descent,  the  Ideal,  the  goal, 
the  vision  of  justice  and  opportunity,  and 
the  right  to  live  In  peace  and  freedom;  and 
"Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
United  States  are  united  by  the  bond  of  an 
unyielding  opposition  to  the  inhuman 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  world  commu- 
nism; and 
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"Wbereaa  we  aB  American*  feeling  » 
klndrwl  concern  for  the  people  of  ^^^ 
are  ftppalled  at  the  ihocJtlng  revelaUona  ot 
^e  wS  German  newpapr  Der  Spiegel  of 
maater  NATO  plana  to  rwluce  In  the  •'•°i°J 
^.  the  f  rrttcry  of  Poland  into  «»  a^nUc 
waaieland.  In  order  to  create  an  unlnhablt- 
rS;  buffer  K>ne  between  the  SovleU  and  the 
Western  nation*  of  Europe,  and  ..^ 

•Wbereaa  the  world  watchea  In  •d^" 
tlon  and  awe  the  conimued  reaUtance  of  the 
pSlUh  people,  their  couragwu.  d lap  ay  of 
mdependent  mlnda  and  unbroken  .plriu  m 
SeU  .ucce«ful  realatance  to  •'»•«?»•  i° 
force  upon  them  indoctrination  with  Com- 
munlBt  phUoaophy.  »nd 

"Wh-ereaa  this  unique  situation  prevalU  in 
Poland  becauae  of  the  courageous  stature. 
STll.  and  poature  In  oppoalUon  ^  commu- 
nuun  of  thVcathollc  primate  of  PoUnd  HI. 
Eminence  Stefan  Cardinal  Wy«yn«l^   "^ 

•WherMa  the  shores  of  our  slater  Statea  of 
Florida  and  Alaaka.  neighbor  except  tor  nmi- 
row  water*,  with  Unds  under  control  of  In- 
Siauomdcommunl«n:   Now.  therefore,  be 

"  ' Resolved.  That  we  a»«^*>led  at  this  com- 
memoratlv  obeervance  of  the  ™^^'^- 
sary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Pollah  Oonatltu- 
tton  of  May  the  third,  call  upon  our  feUow 
SSe^  of^ur  great  and  ^^ov^^^n^ 
Statee  of  America  to  reflect  upon  the  leMons 
derived  from  hUtory;  that  our  danger  from 
lnt«TmUonal  communism  U  real  -^^ot 
imaginary;  that  greater  Intensified  ▼l«ll*^ 
foT^naUonal  security  has  to  be  'o-teml 
against  the«.  dangers  from  within  and  with- 
out: and  be  It  further 

■Re*olved.  That  we  regUter  our  strongest 
protest  po-dble  In  ^o™.  of  condemnation 
i-»inrt  the  military  strataglaU  In  NATO  for 
oSnosIylng  aa  part  of  their  master  plan  me 
damnable  strategy  as  revealed  by  the  Der 
Spiegel  newspaper  to  destroy  the  people  and 
th*  territory  of  Poland  In  the  event  of  world 
war  in  that  these  people  have  suffered 
•nough  in  each  of  the  past  world  wars;  w« 
Americans  have  It  upon  our  conscience  that 
we  let  these  valiant  allies  down  at  Yalta, 
and  Teheran:  do  we  desire  this  added  burden 
upon  our  conscience  that  we  participated  In 
th^elr  ultimate  deetructlon  and  reducing 
their  lands  and  poesesslons  to  atomic  ashes? 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  as  Americans  dedicated  to 
tha  loCty  Idealism  o<  freedom  of  all  nations, 
we  feel  dxitybound  In  the  name  of  JusUce, 
eq\ilty  and  InternaUonal  morality  to  take 
•  firm  stand  in  the  defense  and  contlnuaUon 
of  the  pr«Mnt  assistance  in  forms  of  foreign 
aid  to  our  historic  allies,  the  people  of  Poland 
whose  true  voice  U  silenced  by  Soviet  Russia; 
and  ba  it  further 

'^Beaolved.  That  whUe  we  in  the  United 
States  are  free  to  celebrate  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day,  the  people  of  Poland  are  not.  In 
their  place,  we  plead  ourselves  never  to  for- 
get that  freedom  U  the  right  of  every  man. 
never  to  abandon  those  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  th^r  independence,  never  to  give 
up  hope  that  PoUnd  someday  will  be  free 
again;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  commend  and  express 
our  affection  for  the  greatest  Independent 
spiritual  leader  in  the  world  today.  His 
Kmmlnence  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  for 
hU  courage,  his  zeal  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  the  Polish  people.  Ood 
In  HU  Infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  to  designate 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski  as  protector  of 
the  Polish  peoples  spiritual  life  and  also 
destined  him  to  chart  the  course  for  his 
people's  tempts^  living  under  a  godlees 
regime  forced  upon  them.  May  Ood  guide 
the  actions  of  thU  great  charterer  ot  his 
people's  spiritual  and  temporal  destinies  and 
protect  him  from  the  ever  threatening  harms 
about  him;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  oxir  President, 
John  Fltigerald  Kennedy,  and  our  elected 
representatives  In  Congress  to  heed  Senator 


KxATiNO's  warnings  with  respect  to  Cuba; 
we  call  upon  them  not  only  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  further  spreading  of  Interna- 
Uonal oommunlam-B  Influence  in  SouUi  and 
Central  AmertcM  but-  to  taka  such  step*  *• 
oMeasary  to  looaen  the  Soviet  grip  on  Cuba 
with  the  view  to  rid  our  continent  of  this 
menace  and  restore  the  principle*  of  tiie 
Monroe  Doctrine  that  the  Americas  are  for 
the  Americana  and  that  the  United  State* 
will  not  permit  the  spreading  of  Soviet 
colonialism  or  any  other  upon  the  American 
contlnenu;  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved.  That  we  as  loyal  oltlaens  of  th« 
United  State*  o^  America,  hereby  repeat  our 
pledge  of  loyalty  and  allegiance  to  our  great 
and  beloved  country;  and  be  it  finally 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  with  dispatch  to  the  President. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Hon  Senator 
Jacob  JaviU,  and  Hon.  Senator  Kenneth 
Keating,  and  our  area  RepreaentaUvea  in 
Congress.  Hon.  Thaddeus  Dulskl.  Hon  John 
Pillion,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Miller. 

"Waltb  T.  Sduxzat. 
■Chairman.  Resolution  Committee. 
••WALTxa  WSOBKI.. 

"SecrefOTf." 

BvrrALO.  N.T  .  May  5,  1963 


Freedom  Throafh  Re»pon$ibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8BNTAT1VKS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 
Mr  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr  Henry 
L  Lyon.  Jr..  pastor  of  the  Highland  Ave- 
nue BapU5t  Church  of  Montgomery.  Ala., 
recently  delivered  one  of  the  main 
addresses  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention In  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

The  address.  Freedom  Through  Re- 
sponsibility," deals  »ith  the  history  of 
freedom  in  our  country  and  the  manner 
of  preserving  our  freedom  through  the 
preservation  of  the  50  sovereign  SUtes. 
I  commend  this  sermon  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  the  general  public : 

FESSDOK  THaOCCH  R«SPON8I»nJTT 

(Addre**  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Lyon.  Jr.) 
For  you  were  called  to  freedom,  brethren; 
only  do  not  use  your  freedom  a*  an  oppor- 
tunity  for   the  flesh,  but  through   love  be 
servants  of  one  another.— OalaUana  6:  13. 

Our  text  empliaata**  »  very  precious  word 
in  all  the  languagea  spoken  by  men— "free- 
dom "     As  I  wrote  the  words  of  thU  manu- 
script my  TV  screen  vibrated  with  a  special 
news  bulletin  carrying  live  moving  picture* 
of  a  mob  in  Nicaragua  demonstraUng  a  boU- 
Ing  desire  for  freedom.     The  front  page  of 
my  morning  newspaper,   a*  of   February  8. 
spoke   urgently  about  a  real  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  Canadian  Goverimient  involv- 
ing a  vociferous  s\xrge   toward   freedom  by 
tho\isands  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo; 
President   Kennedy    proposing    to   the   Con- 
gress bold,  broad  programs  to  free  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  mental  patients  from  hos- 
pital  beds   and    lighten    the   tragic    toll    of 
mental    retardation    at    an    inlUal    coat    of 
over  $31  million;  the  mart  nations  of  Europe 
voicing  defiance  for  the  alleged  tyranny  of 
France    in    the   operation    of   the   European 
Common  Market;  the  Voice  of  America  soon 
to  dedicate  with  fanfare  a  tas  million  instal- 
lation whoee   massive   transmitters  are  said 
to  be  96  times  as  powerful  as  the  strongest 
American  commercial  radio  station— making 


possible  the  propagation  of  freedom's  mess- 
age to  men  around  the  world. 

We  have  only  to  cloae  our  eyes  and  open 
our  ear*  to  hear  freedom's  voice  In  the  yes- 
terdays    TtM  Supreme  Council.  Ancient  and 
A«5oept«l     Soottlah     Rite     of     Freemasonry. 
Southern    JurlsdlcUon,    UB-A.,   has   recenUy 
published    a    challenging    and    enlightening 
booklet.  "The  Road  to  Freedom."    It  U  a  very 
fine  production — the  result  of  much  research 
and  study.     Every  pastor  erf  thU  convention 
should  have  a  copy      Tou  can  have  one  for 
free  by  writing  the  Supreme  Council,  Wash- 
ington, DC.     Listen  with  me  to  a  vivid  de- 
scrlpUon  of  "The  Road  to  Freedom"  and  the 
contributions  men  and  women  have  made  to 
the   cause   of   freedom   timnigh   the   years. 
"The  word  freedom'  has  come  from  the  lip* 
of  men  In  every  language     The  ideal  of  free- 
dom has  been  extolled  In  the  world's  great 
oratory,  and  celebrated  In  poetry,  drama,  and 
•oog     Men  have  prayed  for  freedom,  fought 
for  It   died  for  It.  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
freedom,  and  to  pass  on  to  their  children  the 
herlta^  of  government  organized  to  preserve 
freedom,    if  all  the  peoples  of  all  times  spoke 
in  one  voice  with  one  word  which  best   ex- 
pressed the  deepest  asplraUon  of  the  human 
Soul    that  word  would  be  freedom.     No  na- 
tion" haa  won  completely,   some  scarcely  at 

all.  . 

"The  road  to  freedom  for  humanity  ha*  been 
long  tortuous,  difficult  and  bloody.  Only  s 
relatively  small  portion  of  our  human  race 
ha*  been  able  to  travel  It  successfully  For 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  the  struggle  for 
freedom  has  proven  too  difficult  In  the 
United  States  those  who  negotiated  the  road 
and  won  the  rewards  at  liberty  did  so  by 
pledging  to  each  other  their  Uvea,  their 
fortune*  and  their  sacred  honor. 

"Many  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since 
man's  earliest  a*plraUon  for  freedom  mani- 
fested Itself.  Ocean*  of  blood,  Bweat  and 
tears  have  been  expended  In  the  long  strug- 
gle for  the  freedom  of  the  human  bpdy,  mind, 
and  soul,  and  many  milestone*  have  been 
erected  marking  th*  advances  which  hav* 
been  made  along  the  way." 

At  Athens  on  hU  world  good  will  tour. 
President  Elsenhower  defined  freedom  as  a 
sUt«  "In  which,  under  the  rule  of  law.  every 
human  will  have  the  right  and  a  fair  <*«"«• 
to  live  his  own  life,  to  choose  his  own  faith, 
to  work  out  his  own  destiny."  Daniel  Web- 
ster once  said.  "Liberty  exlsU  In  proportion 
to  self-restraint  "  LUten  to  the  voice  of 
Lord  Byron: 

"For  freedom's  battle,  once  begun 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son 
Though  baffled  oft.  Is  ever  won." 
Dr  Ray  Rozell  magnifies  several  dimen- 
sions of  freedom:  "For  example,  physical 
freedom  has  a  mobUe  dUnenslon.  It  permiU 
a  person  to  move  or  to  go  about  as  he  de- 
sires Intellectual  freedom  has  a  noncondi- 
tlonal  dimension.  It  permits  a  person  to 
think  along  whatever  lines  he  desires  So- 
cial freedom  baa  a  prtvUege  dimension  it 
allows  one  to  move  in  a  society  of  his  own 
choosing.  Religious  freedom  has  a  freewUl 
dUnenslon.  It  allows  anyone  to  choose  ana 
practice  hU  own  faith.  Political  freedom 
has  a  self-determination  dimension.  It  al- 
lows the  citizen  to  choose  his  own  political 
party,  leaders,  or  government." 

In  a  highly  organized  society  such  as  th« 
one  in  which  we  live,  many  personal  free- 
doms must  be  sacrificed  or  even  denied,  we 
must  not  be  Indifferent  to  the  well-being  oi 
others.  Everyone  who  receives  the  protec- 
tion of  society  and  the  advantage*  that  re- 
sult from  living  In  It  must  make  »acrincee 
on  hU  own  part  for  those  benefit*.  There 
Is  no  room  for  a  privileged  individual  « 
group  in  the  United  States  before  our  courts 
of  law  in  the  various  Statea,  in  the  Congresr 
before  the  President  and  before  the  Suprems 
Court  of  our  country.  Many  of  you  jnay  ou- 
agree  with  me  at  this  point.    That  is  your 


sacred  privilege  as  a  Southern  Baptist.  If 
you  will  think  it  over,  you  wiU  discover  the 
Btatement  to  be  true.  Every  citizen  ha*  an 
obligation  to  obaArri  a  Una  ef  ooeduct  aot 
Injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  ancient 
milestones  on  the  road  to  freedom: 

1.  A  concern  for  freedom  was  expressed 
early  In  the  realm  of  the  human  family. 

A  code  of  ethical  behavior  involving  one 
member  of  the  family  controlling  his  own 
freedom*  and  respecting  the  freedoms  of 
others  was  contributed  from  the  brush  of 
Ptah-Hotep  about  3500  B.C. 

2.  The  code  ot  Hammurabi,  about  2000 
B.C..  preserved  for  the  world  282  laws  and 
aided  many  to  obtain  freedom  from  the 
tyrannical   rule   of    many  unjust  kings. 

3.  Long  after  Hammurabi,  about  1300  B.C., 
a  great  lawgiver  named  Moses  received  from 
God  by  far  the  greatest  ood*  involving  the 
complete  freedom  of  man.  Through  Mosea 
God  gave  to  hunoanlty  the  direction  for  per- 
sonal and  laating  freedom. 

4.  The  Athenian  state  was  saved  from 
anarchy  in  821  B.C.  by  Draco  writing  and 
publishing  the  laws  of  the  pec^le. 

6.  After  Draco  came  Solon  accepting  the 
task  ot  remodeling  the  Athenian  state.  He 
brought  about  a  compromise  between  the 
rich  and  poor  characterized  by  Will  Durant 
as  "one  of  the  encouraging  miracle*  of  his- 
tory." Under  this  new  government  all 
Athenians  who  had  already  been  sold  into 
slavery  for  debt  were  set  free. 

0.  Years  later  a  similar  struggla  wa*  waged 
in  Rome.  A  commission  of  10  magistrates 
called  Decemvirs  was  chosen  to  prepare  a 
code.  This  was  the  first  stop  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Roman  law.  which  has  great- 
ly Influenced  many  of  the  legal  systems  of 
the  modem  world. 

7.  Justinian.  627-667  A.D..  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Emperors  of  Rome.  He 
appointed  a  Commission  to  assemble  law  lit- 
erature of  the  Empire  produced  since  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  117-138  AH.  It  wa* 
through  these  textbooks  that  Roman  law  was 
most  effectively  passed  to  posterity  for  an 
orderly  society. 

8.  King  John,  son  of  Henry  U,  came  to  the 
English  throne  violating  the  feudal  obliga- 
tions in  the  laws  imposed  upon  the  English 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  also  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  long  respected  by  the 
English.  He  was  called  to  account  by  25  of 
his  barons  accompanied  by  2.000  knlgbts.  be- 
side horse  soldiers,  attendants  and  foot 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  Runnymede  near  the 
Thame*  River,  and  forced  to  seal  the  Magna 
Charta.  called  by  political  scientists  the 
most  important  Instriunent  of  English  con- 
stitutional history.  The  Magna  Charta  is 
held  sacred  as  the  safeguard  of  English 
liberties.  One  of  the  original  copies  of  the 
Magna  Charta  was  placed  during  World  War 
II  In  Fort  Knox  to  protect  It  from  possible 
destruction  by  German  bombs. 

9.  The  petition  of  rights  was  placed  by 
Parliament  befcH-e  Charles  I  in  1628  stating: 
"By  the  statute  called  the  great  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  England  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
that  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  Imprisoned 
or  be  disseised  of  his  freehold  or  liberties 
or  his  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled 
or  In  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the  law- 
ful Judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land." 

10.  No  story  of  the  road  to  freedom  would 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  a  document 
of  the  French  Revolution  (1789-99)  which 
pinpointed  the  oppressions  which  Incited 
conflict,  and  which  was  the  source  of  much 
of  the  influence  which  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  upon  human  liberties,  then  and 
since. 

11.  Then  came  the  code  of  Napoleon  in 
1804.  which  was  to  be  the  Instrument  by 
which  some  of  the  principles  of  the  French 


Revolution  were  to  be  carried  to  other  coun- 
tries In  behalf  ot  freedom. 

The  American  road  to  freedom  1*  our  prioe- 
lee*  heritage. 

X.  Hi«  flrat  permMXeut  English  settlement 
at  Jamestown  in  1607  Included  enough  men 
abocu-d  the  three  small  vessels  that  made  the 
first  trip  to  Jamestown  who  were  looking  few 
freedom  and  a  new  day  politically  to  enable 
the  little  band  of  settlers  to  endure  almost 
Incredible  suffering  and  survive.  These  men 
declared  "that  the  Governor  shall  not  lay 
any  taxee  upon  the  colony  In  any  other  way 
thsm  by  the  authority  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. This  was  a  very  important  step 
toward  an  American  milestone  on  the  road 
to  freedom — no  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. 

2.  The  settlement  of  Plsrmouth  brought 
men  to  America  seeking  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
ot  their  conscience  without  hazard  to  them- 
selves and  offense  to  others.  Their  chtu'ac- 
ter  written  on  the  Mayflower  May  11.  1630, 
waa  an  agreement  for  orderly  government 
functioning  in  complete  freedom. 

3.  Virginia  was  the  first  of  the  Colonies 
openly  to  revolt  against  the  heavy  hand  of 
England,  exactly  a  century  befOT^  the  War 
of  Independence  began.  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley, Royal  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1641, 
boasted  "there  are  no  free  schools  nco-  print- 
ing, and  I  hc^>e  we  shall  not  have  them  for 
a  hundred  years  •  •  •  God  keep  us  from 
both."  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  great  lover  of 
freedom,  led  a  rebellion  which  cost  Governor 
Berkeley  his  Job  and  gave  the  pec^le  a  little 
more  freedom. 

4.  A  group  of  brave  men  disguised  as  Mo- 
hawk Indians  dumped  S42  chests  of  tea 
valued  at  $90,000  into  Boston's  harbor  In  re- 
bellion against  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion— bringing  the  Colonies  closer  to  inde- 
pendence. 

5.  In  the  year  of  1775  the  die  was  cast.  On 
March  23,  Patrick  Henry  was  saying  to  the 
Virginia  convention  at  St.  John's  Church  in 
Richmond.  "I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take.  but.  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death."  Lexington  and  Concord 
came  April  19.  On  May  31  Mecklenberg 
County,  N.C.,  resolutions  asked  for  the  sus- 
I>enalon  of  the  Royal  Government.  On  June 
10  the  Second  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed Oeqrge  Washington  Commander  of 
the  Continental  Army.  On  June  17  was 
Bunker  Hill.  The  next  year  General  Wash- 
ington drove  deep  into  enemy  territory.  On 
July  4  the  great  bell  In  Pennsylvania  State 
House  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the 
land.  At  last — America  is  on  the  road  to 
freedom. 

6.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  de- 
clared, "that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 
States  •  •  •  and  that,  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent States  •  •  •  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  Independent  States  may 
of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this 
declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  bur  sacred  honor."  The  emphasis  Is 
upon  individual  free  sovereign  States. 
Brethren,  in  view  of  what  is  happening  to- 
day to  our  sovereign  Statee  we  need  to 
ring  again  the  great  bell  in  Pennsylvania 
State  House — calling  all  Americans  back  to 
the  road  to  freedom.  We  have  no  America 
without  60  sovereign  States. 

7.  Finally,  we  come  to  one  of  the  greatest 
byproducts  of  Christian  Influence — the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  first 
10  amendments  constitute  the  American  Bill 
of  Rights.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Constitution  focalizes  attention  upon  the 
individual  citizen  and  the  individual  State. 
Both  of  these  are  cemented  together  to  ef- 
fect real  freedom,  not  false  freedom  and 
rights  based  on  political  greed,  for  all  men 
of  our  great  country. 

The  rocMl  to  freedom  must  be  kept  open 


by  all  Americans  meeting  their  individual 
responsibility.  This  reeponslbUlty  is  met  at 
the  ballot  box;  expressed  through  a  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order;  shared  by  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  others;  and  rewarded  as 
we  preserve  true  representation  of  the  will 
of  t&e  people  In  tUe  affairs  of  State,  The 
road  to  freedom  Ls  closed  hf  &  ^<>at  oatlOBk 
allowing  a  powerful  few  to  subetltute 
Judicial  Interpretation  and  Executive  order 
for  constitutional  government. 

Today,  we  have  walked  the  road  to  free- 
dom together  from  its  beginning  Unto  the 
crossroads  of  our  present  hour.  Today,  the* 
cry  for  freedom  is  more  vociferous  than  ever 
before.  In  spite  of  codes,  declarations,  and 
constitutions  we  clamor  for  freedom. 
Southern  Baptists  have  a  responsibility  to 
listen  to  every  cry  for  freedom.  We  must 
be  Impartial.  They  come  from  the  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  in  America.  They 
come  from  every  race.  The  nation*  of  the 
earth  cry  for  freedom.  All  must  be  heard— 
even  those  we  count  as  our  enemies.  It  la 
our  obligation  to  listen  now.  We  must  have 
all  of  the  unbiased  facts  of  humanity's  pres- 
ent plight.  It  is  possible  to  listen  too  late. 
While  we  are  trying  to  make  up  our  minds 
whether  we  will  listen  or  not,  let  us  be 
reminded  that  there  are  four  dist;inct  groups, 
other  than  our  Christian  forces,  not  only 
willing  to  listen — but  aggressive  and  eager 
to  give  an  answer  and  direction  to  those 
crying  for  freedom: 

1.  We  have  godless  communism.  Under 
the  banner  of  the  Communist  Party  march 
men,  women,  and  young  people  dedicated 
with  a  fanatical  passion  to  their  obl^atlon 
to  Indoctrinate  the  world.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
in  "Masters  of  Deceit"  quotes  word  for  word 
the  objective  of  communism,  "We  are  to 
dress  up  like  other  people  and  stand  out- 
side churches  in  our  neighborhoods  and 
use  the  slogan,  'Peace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  men.'  "  Men  are  Induced  to  demand 
peace  at  any  coet.  If  we  surrender  here. 
we  are  doomed.  May  we  never  forg^et  that 
there  are  some  things  in  our  heritage  of 
freedom  so  sacred  that  we  can  well  afford 
to  protest,  debate,  fight,  and  even  die  rather 
than  be  crucified  on  a  cross  bearing  the 
inscription  peace  at  any  coet. 

2.  We  have  the  selfish  greedy  politician 
and  his  kind  promising  everytlUng  to  the 
restless  masses.  Those  who  follow  these  un- 
worthy leaders  are  sure  to  experience  the 
most  ruthless  exploitation  of  humanity  ever 
recorded  on  the  emblazoned  pages  of  history. 

3.  The  forces  of  political  e<x:leBiasticlsm 
are  ever  alert  to  increase  their  financial 
Income  and  to  enslave  humanity  in  the 
power  of  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the 
truth.  Today,  these  forces  are  making  their 
most  subtle  approach  to  the  masses.  The 
searchlight  of  truth  \b  our  only  defense 
against  their  fast-growing  operation. 

4.  There  is  the  tremendous  group  of  the 
misinformed.  We  are  living  in  a  day  of 
superpropaganda.  The  dally  mail  of  every 
American,  especially  that  of  the  pastor,  is 
flooded  with  tracts,  booklets,  confidential 
reports  on  certain  Individuals,  surveys, 
photocopies  of  article*  taken  from  news- 
papers, magazines,  etc.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens have  become  slaves  to  the  untruths 
hidden  in  these  publications  without  making 
an  investigation  of  the  source.  Many  of 
these  misinformed  citizens  are  seeking  to 
direct  America  in  her  present  hour  of  crisis. 

It  is  our  obligation  as  Christian  Americans 
to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life  for  the 
good  of  humanity  around  the  world — now 
and  for  the  tomorrows.  In  so  doing,  we  must 
recognize  that  democracy  is  a  gift  of  Chris- 
tian faith  to  the  world.  Again,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  "Masters  of  Deceit"  reminds  us  of 
six  aspects  to  our  democratic  faith: 

1.  A  belief  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
Indivldtial,  a  belief  which  today  is  tuider 
assault   by   the   Communist  practice   which 
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nc&nU  the  lndlvtd\ial  m  a  ^rt  of  the  clam. 
^tiM  ynn—  and  a  pawn  on  th«  state; 

a  A  belief  In  mutuaJ  responsibility .  (rf 
our  obUgatlon  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe 
the  naked,  and  care  foe  the  leee  fortiinate. 
which  la  aflront«l  by  CommurUat  poUclee 
of  calculated  rxitliliwnf  ■: 

3.  A  bejicl  «i*t  life  haa  a  meaning  which 
tranAcenda  any  man  made  ayatem,  that  U 
independent  of  any  stich  ayatem.  and  that 
outlaau  any  such  syitem.  a  belief  dlametrl- 
caUy  oppoeed  by  the  materlallatlc  dogma  of 
communism; 

•  4.  A  belief  in  stewardship,  a  feeling  that  a 
great  heritage  U  our  aacred  truat  for  the 
generaUona  yet  to  come,  a  belief  that  stands 
today  as  the  compeUtor  to  Communist  loy- 
alty to  liarxlsm — Leninism; 

6.  A  belief  that  the  moral  values  we  ad- 
her«  to.  support,  and  etiive  toward  are 
grounded  on  a  reality  more  enduring  and 
satisfying  than  any  manmade  system,  which 
la  opposed  by  the  Communlat  claim  that  all 
morality   Is  class  morality. 

«.  A  belief,  which  has  matxired  to  Arm 
oonTlctlon.  that  in  the  final  analysis  love  Is 
the  greatest  force  on  earth  and  Is  far  more 
anduring  than  hatred;  thla  forbids  our  ac- 
cepting the  Communist  division  of  mJinklnd 
th&t  by  arbitrary  standards  singles  out  thoee 
fit  only  for  liquidation. 

Southern  BaptUU  are  obligated  by  their 
(mlth  In  Jeeiis  Christ  and  their  uncompro- 
mising belief  in  the  divinely  Inspired  message 
ot  the  Holy  Bible  to  Inform  the  last  man  on 
•arth  that  the  only  way  an  Indlvldvial  caJi 
discover  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  la 
thioufh  a  personal  expertence  of  salvation 
In  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  offers  complete  free- 
dom of  the  soul  to  all  men.  Bvery  local 
church  ot  our  convention  Is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  this  obligation.  The 
spiritual  condition  of  our  world  calla  us  to 
r«dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  b\islness  of  obey- 
ing every  mandate  of  the  great  commission. 
This  constitutes  our  task  and  message. 

All  of  us  have  thrilled  today  as  we  have 
considered  the  milestones  on  the  road  to 
freedom.  Every  Southern  Baptist  knows  by 
personal  experience  ot  another  milestone — 
the  sacrificial  atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
on  Calvary's  Cross.  "But  Ood  commendeth 
his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  w  war* 
yet  sinners.  Christ  died  for  us."  (Bomans 
6:  8)  "Who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that 
he  might  deliver  us  trom  this  present  erU 
world,  according  to  the  will  of  Ood  our 
Father."  (Oalatlans  1:  4)  "If  the  Son  there- 
fore shall  make  you  free,  ye  ahall  be  free 
Indeed."  (John  8:  88)  We  are  now  consider- 
ing God's  provision  to  make  all  men  free  In 
the  truest  sense.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
make  known  to  all  men  the  provision  of 
God's  Divine  Grace.  Fellow  messengers  to 
this  convention.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
•very  social,  political,  and  spiritual  problem 
of  oxir  day  can  be  solved  by  otir  ttimlng  now 
to  our  responsibility  ot  making  aU  men  free 
l»y  leading  them  to  a  saving  experience  In 
Christ.  When  we  are  so  working  for  the 
Lord,  we  will  glorify  God's  Son  and  bring 
freedom  to  humanity. 

The  plea  of  our  text  Is  that  we  "do  not 
use  your  freedom  as  an  opportunity  for  the 
flesh."  Someone  has  given  the  following 
diallenge  for  the  proper  use  of  our  freedom: 
**to  love  our  country;  to  reverence  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  our  land;  to  treat  with 
respect  those  In  public  offlce;  to  exercise  our 
voting  privilege  as  a  sacred  trust;  to  aid  In 
the  spread  of  sound  knowledge;  to  strive  for 
-  the  elevation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  level 
of  our  world.  This  prescription  Is  effective. 
Let  us  try  It  for  the  glcwy  of  God  and  the 
good  of  humanity. 

Freedom  In  Christ  carries  with  It  respon- 
sibility. Bvery  believer  In  Christ  Is  a  priest 
before  God.  He  not  only  has  opportunity 
tMfore  God.  but  he  haa  a  responsibility  to 
exercise  this  personal  priesthood.  The  re- 
sponsibility la  realized  In  pressing  personal 


ewigeUsm:  betng  a  ooUborer  with  Christ 
and  other  ChrtsUans;  applying  Christian 
principles  to  o«r  dally  problems  with  self 
and  others;  and  by  our  loyalty  to  ChrtfV 

Baptuts  around  th«  world  Ivi^ve  lemon* 
strated  UiCi?  rare  for  freedom  by  enduring 
Imprisonment,  the  public  whipping  post,  the 
hardahlps  of  trallblazlng.  public  scorn,  the 
nsoesslty  ot  walking  lonely  roads  with  the 
minority.  BapUsts  have  done  weU  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  pulpit.  In  the  pew. 
In  Institutions  of  learning.  In  the  mission 
station.  In  the  Congress  of  our  country.  In 
the  courts  of  law.  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 
May  we  ever  be  true  to  our  sacred  heritage. 

Our  text  exhorts  na  "through  love  be 
servants  of  one  another."  I>r.  Kyle  M.  Yates 
haa  said.  "No  end  can  ever  come  to  love.  It 
never  falls  In  defeat.  It  never  falls  to  reach 
the  full  compleUon  of  lu  purpose.  It  sur- 
Tlves  everything.  Love  began  with  God;  It 
will  go  on  through  all  eternity."  Qulntln 
Hogg  has  said.  "Lave  seeks  not  to  limit  Its 
devotion  but  to  find  opportunities  o*  ex- 
pressing It.  Would  you  know  God?  I  say 
to  you.  discover  what  true  love  meana.  Get 
your  heart  so  full  of  It  that  It  wUl  send  you 
forth  In  Gods  spirit  seeking  to  save  the  lost. 
yearning  to  redeem  the  erring,  and  sinful, 
binding  up  the  brokenhearted,  drying 
streaming  eyes,  and  comforting  them  that 
mourn;  get  such  a  love  as  that  Into  your 
sotil  and  you  need  look  no  further  for  an 
Image  ot  God.  Moreover,  not  only  Is  It  true 
that  every  one  that  loveth.  knoweth  God. 
but  It  Is  equally  true  that  you  will  know 
God  Just  to  the  extent  that  you  really  love 
and  no  more." 

May  It  be  our  prayer  and  determination 
to  help  make  this  hour  freedom's  crowning 
hour.     Listen  to  challenge  of  Owen  Seaman : 

"Te  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife. 
And  trust  that  out  of  night  and  death  shall 
rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life; 
Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  you  heart. 
That  God  has  given  you  for  a  priceless 
dower. 
To  live  In  these  great  times  and  have  your 
pert 
In  freedom's  crowning  hour 
That  you  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the 
light 
High  In  the  Heavens — their  heritage  to 


I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  fllfht. 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 


ImproTiag  GoTemment-Bauaeu 
Relationshipt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special 
supplement  of  the  current  issue  of  the 
Prentice-Hall  Executive  Report  contains 
an  article  written  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins) 
entitled  "Improving  Oovemment-Busi- 
ness  Relationships." 

The  article  points  out  the  need  for 
Government-business  cooperation  and 
provides  examples  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  Oovemment  agencies  and  the 
Congress  to  bring  about  this  arrange- 
ment. 

I  believe  thJa  arUcle  by  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  (mi  Small  Business  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  my  coU6«ues"; 

IMPftOVINO  OoVXaNMXWT-BUSINKSS  RXLATION- 

sairs 

(By  Job  L.  Evtns,  Member  of  Congress,  chair- 
man. House  Small  Buslneas  Committee) 
Our  economy  Is  moving  swiftly  both  here 
and  abroad.  To  keep  apace  with  these  mo- 
mentous changes,  we  must  reappraise  some 
of  our  views. 

We  should  think  anew  about  the  relation- 
ship between  public  and  private  business. 
There  must  be  a  growing  partnership.  This 
Is  no  time  for  pointless  division  and  con- 
flict. 

We  are  confronted  with  new  trade  prob- 
lems with  the  advent  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1982  and  the  flow  of  goods 
from  the  Far  East.  Our  views  must  be  ad- 
Justed  to  meet  these  changes. 

All  too  often  In  this  century.  extremlsU 
have  pictured  our  Federal  Government  as  a 
monster  bent  upon  the  destruction  o*  our 
society.  Obngress  has  been  maligned  and 
defamed;  yet  the  Congress  Is  a  mirror  of 
the  public's  needs,  the  public's  wants  and 
the  public's  aspirations.  Business  Itself  has 
been  mo«t  vocal  In  Its  attacks  upon  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  American  In- 
dustry and  bxwlnees  at  times  jUbo  has  been 
the  object  of  attack. 

Certainly  thla  Nation  has  matured  to  the 
point  where  we  can  and  should  lay  aside 
bickering  and  recrimination  and  get  down 
to  the  business  of  doing   business. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  President 
has  said  that  the  Federal  Government  and 
business  should  work  together  In  harmony 
and  cooperation  and  In  partnership  In  a 
Joint  enterprise. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  that  all  of 
the  cooperating  must  come  from  business. 
The  various  branches  of  Government  also 
must  play  a  major  role  to  Insiire  that  the 
Government-business  partnership  will  be  an 
effective  means  by  which  the  economic  po- 
tential  of  otir  country  will   be  realized. 

The  legislative  branch  of  Government 
■hares  a  great  responslbUlty  In  bringing 
about  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  the 
Government's  role  will  be  In  this  partner- 
ship. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  over  the  decades 
there  has  been  a  growing  amount  of  regula- 
tion and  organization.  ThU  Is  due  to  the 
growing  amount  of  specialization  and  com- 
plexity of  o\ir  economic  structvire  plus  Its 
accelerated  tempo.  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  to  enact  legislation  of  a  positive  na- 
ture In  a  wide  area  and  range  to  assist  busi- 
ness In  the  overall  public  Interest.  The 
business  community  has  not  always  accepted 
this  assistance  with  enthusiasm.  A  better 
understanding  of  this  partnership  Is  needed. 
Initially,  the  banking  fraternity  sharply 
opposed  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  But  today,  bankers 
consider  the  FDIC  as  a  stabilizing  Influence 
on  their  activities.  Indeed,  they  advertise 
boldly  and  proudly  that  their  deposits  are 
Insured  by  FDIC. 

GOVnNMXNT  POLICINO   NXXDKD 

Certainly  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for  a 
certain  amount  of  policing  by  the  Federal 
Government.  In  some  Instances  It  has  be- 
come necessary  to  Issue  regulations  curbing 
certain  practices  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
few  Irresponsible  members  of  an  Industry. 

In  retrospect.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that 
this  legislation  and  these  regulaUons  have 
retarded  our  growth  and  development.  Wa 
have  developed  the  greatest  and  most  vi- 
brant economy  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
We  are  the  envy  of  ovir  allies  and  of  our 
adversaries.  All  thU  has  been  attained 
within  the  general  framework  of  free  enter- 
prlse  vnth  due  regard  to  the  public  Interest 
and  protection. 


As  chairman  of  the  Hous*  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  it  is  my  belief  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  must  be  preserved 
and  extended  and  that  the  public-private 
partnership  concept  can  and  should  be 
accelerated. 

Congress  and  the  executive  branch  can  be 
helpful  to  business.  And  conversely,  busi- 
ness can  be  helpful  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  coming  forward  with 
their  particular  Ideas  and  suggestions  for 
solving  various  problems  that  face  Industries 
and  government. 

Congress  is  called  upon  to  consider  leg- 
islation that  will  assist  business  In  over- 
coming obstacles  to  growth  and  prosperity. 
Proposed  legislation  U  considered  by  appro- 
priate congressional  committees.  Public 
hearings  are  held  to  determine  whether  the 
particular  legislative  proposal  Is  needed  and 
will  have  the  desired  effect.  It  Is  at  these 
hearings  that  the  representatives  of  business. 
Government,  labor,  farmers,  consumers  and 
the  public  generally  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  and  to  suggest  changes 
and  amendments  which,  in  their  view,  will 
strengthen  the  bUl   under  consideration. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton, or  to  hire  someone  to  lobby  for  your 
views.  A  letter  or  postcard  to  yoxu-  Congress- 
man or  Senator  Is  enough  to  show  your  In- 
terest. But.  If  do  come  to  Washington,  you 
will  find  that  Members  of  Congress — and 
their   staffs — are   accessible. 

Our  Small  Business  Committee  member- 
ship has  always  sought  to  serve,  encourage 
and  promote  American  small  business  In  the 
hope  that  In  due  course  It  will  become  big 
business.  The  conoept  of  our  committee  Is 
that  what  Is  good  for  small  business,  gen- 
erally, Is  good  for  all  business,  and  good  for 
the  public  at  large.  Our  conunlttee  Is  not 
against  big  business  as  such;  It  Is  rather  pro 
small  business. 

TAX    AND    TRADE    HELP 

We  have  promoted  tax  policies  and  trade 
policies  favorable  to  small  business.  We 
have  worked  to  secure  a  greater  share  of  Oov- 
emment defense  and  other  contracts  and 
subcontracts  for  small  business.  It  Is  my 
expressed  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  serve 
American  small  bU£lness  generally  and  In  a 
broader  field  by  encouraging  and  guiding 
small  busluessmen  to  enter  Into  export 
trade — thus  expanding  American  business 
and  helping  to  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  We  must  continue  to  do 
this  In  the  light  of  the  quickening  changes 
of  the  times. 

In  promoting  this  public-private  partner- 
ship, we  should  consider  what  the  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment are  doing  and  can  do  to  be  of  assist- 
ance. Many  businessmen  are  not  aware  of 
what  is  available.  Just  for  the  asking. 

I  wish  to  mention  two  agencies  In  par- 
ticular— the  Department  of  Conunerce  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

BOLK    or   TKX    8BA 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was 
created  In  1953  on  a  temporary  basis  to  pro- 
mote, stimulate  and  assist  small  business 
firms  In  both  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. By  1958.  SBA  had  proved  so  necessary 
and  effective  that  the  Congress  gave  It  perma- 
nent status. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  Is  to  review  the  opera- 
Uons  of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
My  cOTnmlttee  recently,  during  extensive 
public  hearings,  received  a  comprehensive 
report  from  Mr.  John  E.  Home,  SBA  Admin- 
istrator. His  report  made  several  Impressive 
points.  Illustrating  how  effective  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  been  In  carry- 
ing out  the  mission  assigned  to  It  by 
Ck)ngress. 

The  Small  Business  Administration— with 
a  loan  authority  of  81.5  billion — cooperates 
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closely  with  banks  in  making  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  small  business. 

As  fresh  evidence  of  the  determination  of 
SBA  to  cooperate  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  to  encourage  the  private  banking 
Industry  to  help  Itself  and  at  the  same  time 
help  small  business,  a  regulation  has  recently 
been  Issued  authorizing  commercial  banks 
holding  Small  Business  Administration  de- 
ferred participation  loan  certificates  to  use 
them  as  collateral  for  Government  deposited 
funds.  As  Mf.  Home  explained,  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  role  Is  to  supple- 
ment the  private  credit  available  to  small 
business  and  "to  lead  the  way  in  demon- 
strating the  term  loans  and  other  sound 
loan  liuiovatlons  are  of  positive  economic 
value  to  the  local  community." 

The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  that 
created  the  Small  Business  Administration 
requires  that  agency  to  Insure  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  Government  contracts  are 
placed  with  small  business. 

SMALL  BUSINKSS  SET-ASn>ES 

In  fulfilling  this  assignment  SBA  cooper-* 
ates  closely  with  other  Government  depart- 
ments, and  as  a  result,  there  has  evolved  a 
set-aside  arrangement  whereby  a  substantial 
portion  of  Government  procxirements  may  be 
purchased  only  from  small  business  concerns. 

By  act  of  Congress.  SBA  also  Is  emjKJwered 
to  protect  a  small  business  concern  that  has 
submitted  a  low  bid  on  a  Government  pro- 
curement. For  Instance,  If  the  mailman  who 
brings  the  mall  to  your  residence  rides  a  little 
scooter,  the  chances  are  that  this  little 
scooter  was  made  by  a  smaU  business  firm 
whose  low  bid  InlUally  had  been  rejected 
because  of  an  apparent  lack  of  ability  to 
perform.  SBA  Inquired  Into  the  matter,  how- 
ever, and  found  the  small  business  firm  to 
be  fully  capable  of  deUverlng  on  schedule. 
As  a  result,  the  procuring  agency  was  required 
to  accept  the  bid  and  award  the  contract 
to  the  small  business  firm. 

This  proceeding  is  doubly  beneficial.  It 
helps  the  small  business  manufacturing  con- 
cern and  it  helps  the  taxpayer.  It  demon- 
strates good  goverrmient  In  action. 

Savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  at  least  $4  5 
mlUlon  were  directly  attributable  to  this 
program  for  fiscal  year  1963.  These  savings 
In  procurement  costs  to  the  Government 
which  represent  the  difference  between  the 
small  business"  low  bid  and  the  amount  of 
the  next  highest  bid,  more  than  covered 
total  annual  administrative  coets  for  all  ot 
SBA  procurement  and  technical  assistance 
IM-ograms. 

Another  Important  development  associated 
with  thU  SBA  procedure  rests  In  the  fact 
that  although  SBA  has  reversed  the  procur- 
ing agencies  In  many  Instances,  experience 
shows  that  SBA  has  been  right  97  percent  of 
the  time. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  promotion,  encourage- 
ment and  stlmxUatlon  of  commerce  and 
trade,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Within 
the  Department  there  are  specialists  In  every 
field  of  bxislness  activity.  They  are  able 
men  who  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  and 
imfwovement  of  American  Industry. 

COMMKBCX    DEPAKTMEMT    BOLZ 

Of  special  significance  at  this  time  Is  the 
determined  effort  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  Increase  our  ex- 
port trade  and  thereby  give  a  major  assist 
to  halting  the  outfiow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  created 
within  the  Department  a  special  branch  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  and  Industry  Is  be- 
ing encouraged  and  urged  to  engage  In  ex- 
port trade. 

The  Impetus  behind  the  drive  for  greater 
export  trade  markets  stems  from  the  passage 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  This  legisla- 
tion has  the  support  of  such  diverse  groups 
as  the  U3.  Chamber  of  Cc«nmeroe,  the  AFL- 
CIO,    and   many   farm    organizations.     The 


Bureau  of  International  Business  Operations 
and  the  Bureau  of  International  Programs, 
both  In  the  Department  erf  Commerce,  are 
prlmarUy  responsible  for  promoting  foreign 
trade  and  are  doing  much  In  this  field. 
These  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  available  to  all  classes  of  business, 
regardless  of  size. 

wanted:  export  aovicx 
In  the  export  expansion  drive,  the  Govern- 
ment Is  pleading  for  advice  from  business. 
In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Eugene  M.  Brader- 
man,  Director  of  the  Department's  Biireau  of 
International  Commerce,  asked  businessmen 
to  write  detailed  briefs  on  their  difficulties 
in  export  trade.  He  pointed  out  that  these 
facts  were  essential  to  the  Government  as  it 
moves  into  negotiation  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  This  is  an  example  of  the  in- 
terdependence of  Goverrunent  and  business. 
It  Is  one  facet  of  the  partnership  that  needs 
recognition. 

All  American  businesses — whether  large  or 
smaU — have  a  very  high  stake  in  the  future 
of  International  trade.  Some  may  talk  abovt 
a  rising  tide  of  foreign  trade.  But  there  is 
also  a  rising  tide  of  foreign  competition.  I 
urge  business  management  to  participate 
more  actively  in  this  competition  for  foreign 
trade.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Govern- 
ment provides  many  programs  of  assistance. 
For  Instance,  the  United  States  operates 
three  Ttade  Centers  abroad — in  London, 
Bangkok,  and  Frankfurt.  A  fourth  has  Just 
been  op»ned  in  Tokyo.  In  these  centers,  the 
products  of  different  American  industries  are 
displayed.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
supervises  these  exhibitions. 

SBA     INVTTES     EXHIBrTS 

The  Small  Biislness  Administration, 
through  its  Foreign  Trade  Division,  has  in- 
vited more  than  1.000  small  manufacturers 
to  exhibit  their  products.  The  typea  ot  prod- 
ucts exhibited  Include  toys  and  games;  auto- 
motive service  and  maintenance  eqviipment; 
Industrial  Instruments  and  laboratory  ap- 
paratus; small  farm  machinery  and  irriga- 
tion eq\iipment;  and  business  machines  and 
office  equipment  among  others. 

Our  Government  Is  also  sponsoring  trade 
missions  consisting  of  groups  of  business  spe- 
cialists who  have  volunteered  to  carry  specific 
bxuiness  proposals  to  international  markets. 
Upon  their  return,  the  mission  members  dis- 
cuss trade  and  sales  opportunities  which  the 
mission  has  developed  abroad.  The  Small 
Business  Administration  encourages  small 
business  concerns  to  i>artlclpate  In  this  pro- 
gram  by  becoming  mission  members  and  by 
submitting  business  proposals. 

Another  aspect  of  Government-business 
cooperation  is  exemplified  in  foreign  trad^ 
fairs.  The  United  States  wiU  be  re]>resented 
this  fall  in  conunercial-type  fairs  in  such 
diverse  places  as  Turkey.  Greece.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia,  and  West  Berlin.  The 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce  has  full  information 
about  such  events.  This  is  avaUable  on 
request  from  the  Department. 


COUNSEL  INC 

Our  Government  Is  also  providing  free 
counseling  assistance  to  private  business 
with  regard  to  foreign  trade  possibilities. 
For  example,  last  year,  a  St.  Louis  firm  with 
37  employees,  was  assisted  In  a  Joint  en- 
deavor by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  firm 
manufactures  flretrucks  and  flreflghtlng 
equipment.  It  purchases  truck  chassis  and 
builds  firetrucks  with  all  the  necessary  com- 
ponents. The  businessman  concerned  was 
hesitant  about  entering  the  exp>ort  market, 
but  was  persuaded  to  maU  out  price  lists 
and  brochures.  The  firm  has  since  made 
sales  in  Lima,  Peru;  Damascus,  Syria;  and 
Bangkok,  Thailand.  In  addition,  the  com- 
pany participated  In  a  trade  fair  and  now 
has  an  agent  in  Peru.     This  Is  an  example 
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ot  wh»t  c*n  be  done  In  the  export  trade  In 
p*u^nershlp  with  Gtoremment. 

Oyer  a  span  of  yeara,  there  have  been  areaa 
of  dlaagreement  between  Ooyemment  and 
private  buslneaa  axid  undoubtedly  ^ere  will 
continue  to  be  aome  area*  of  dl«a«reem«nt. 
However,  buslneea  and  Oovemment  must 
work  for  more  areas  of  cooperation  and  ac- 
cord and  a  b«tter  partnerahlp  In  the  Intereat 
oif  both.  In  our  new  horizon,  we  ahould  k»k 
tomrl  to  a  paUent  public-private  partn«r- 
ahlp.  with  peac«  and  oooperaUon  and  proa- 
perl  ty  for  aU. 


GoTervBCBt  Versnt  CoMvltiBC  Eafinecrs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  tULiroiiifiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Man  23.  1963 
Ur.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  thla  Nation  Is  endeavoring 
to  generate  and  spread  employment  It 
aetans  to  me  that  the  Government  Is 
xmrsuing  a  wrong  poUcy  by  having  engi- 
neers In  the  employm«it  <rf  the  Govenv- 
ment  depriving  the  consulting  engineers 
In  private  practice  from  work  to  which 
they  are  enUtled.  The  report  by  the 
Consulting  Engineers  CouncU,  Commit- 
tee on  Private  ESiterprlse.  concerning 
-Government  Versus  Consulting  Engi- 
neers" follows  with  specific  examples  of 
this  infringement  by  the  Government 
mgineers. 
A  Rvosr:  OovBuriiDfT  Vaasua  Coh8ui.tiw« 


Thlj  report  oontalna  aotiml  provable 
eaaea  Ln  which  tax-supported  Oovemment 
agencies  have  openly  negotiated  oontracta 
for  engineering  aerrlcea  from  other  Federal, 
local,  or  State  dep«rtment«.  or  non-Oovem- 
ment  clients.  If  thla  «ltuatlon  U  allowed  to 
continue  and  expand— for  expand  It  will,  aa 
expanaton  aeema  to  be  Oovemmenfa  moa* 
important  product — the  state  will  be  In  busl- 
neaa.  aa  well  as  In  poUtlca,  and  private 
enterprlae  will  face  extinction. 

It  la  not  anarchy  to  cry.  "Get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  buslneaa,"  It  U  the  Job  of  every 
exponent  of  the  free-enterprlae  syrtem  to 
llgbt  for  Juat  and  equitable  aafeguarda  for 
that  system.  Conaultlng  engineers  are  not 
aaklng  for  handouta  oc  oonceaalona;  they  Just 
want  a  buslneaa  climate  In  which,  by  the 
grace  of  their  Ingenuity,  enterprlae.  and 
hartl  work,  they  can  be  free  to  practice  their 
profeaalon.  which  la  so  eaaenUal  to  our  Na- 
tion's technological  progreaa. 

THE  OOHSUI.TOI0  CNCINIXX 

Professional  responsiliilitv 
A  conaultlng  engineer  la  a  graduate  pro- 
(eaalonal  engaged  In  the  private  practice  o* 
•nglneerlng.  He  makea  hla  aervlcee  avail- 
able to  both  pubUc  and  private  client*  with- 
in the  Statea  where  he  U  duly  regUtered. 
Theae  aervlcea  may  Include  advloa  and  guld- 
%Dce  In  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  pro- 
poeed  engineering  project;  the  aubaequent 
stag«s  of  dealgn.  poaalbly  through  to  the  au- 
pervlalon  of  oonatructlon  to  Insure  compli- 
ance to  the  dealgn  apectflcatlona.  Being 
reaponalble  only  to  hla  client  and  hla  profea- 
alon. and  poaaeaalng  no  profltmaklng  connec- 
tion with  any  auppUer  of  matarlala.  the 
oonaxiltli^  engineer  can  make  decUlona  fra» 
from  blaa  and  prejudice. 

Services  as  needed 


Thla  report  haa  been  prepared  by  the  Ooo- 
■ultlng  Engineers  Council  at  the  requeat  o* 
Ite  mambera.  profeMtonal  engineers  In  pri- 
vate practice  throu^out  the  Unltod  Stataa 
who  are  concerned  with  the  Ineqiiltable  com- 
petition offered  them  by  varloua  agendea  at 
the  Federal  Government. 

nrramwJCTtow 

In  the  paat  30  years  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment haa  brought  to  bear  a  oontlnxiaJly  In- 
creaalng  Influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  pri- 
vate buslneeaman.  Perhapa  It  waa  the  nec- 
eaaltlee  of  depreaalon,  and  then  war.  which 
"mothered"  thla  Intervention,  but  now  that 
«ie  critical  period  of  the  "Ulneaa'  haa  paaaed. 
the  cure  haa  become  the  affliction. 

A  great  American  once  said.  "That  gov- 
ernment governs  beet  which  govema  leaat." 
H  we  were  to  Judge  today-"  government  by 
thla   standard   the    Judgment   could   not  be 

"heat  " 

Federal  regulatlona  and  controls  are  diffi- 
cult enough  for  the  American  buslneeanian 
to  bear,  but  when  you  add  direct  competl- 
tU» — from  Federal  agenclee— the  btirden  be- 
oomM  unbearable. 

TbiM  report  concerna  Itaelf  with  only  one 
field  ot  end^vor  In  which  the  Oovernment 
baa  become  a  ruthleaa  competitor. 

Conaultlng  engineering  la  a  business  prac- 
ticed by  p>rof«eslonal  engineers.  As  such  It 
contributes  Ita  full  share  of  flnanclal  sup- 
port to  the  ooet  at  operating  the  Govern- 
ment Part  of  thla  contribution  goea  to  pay 
the  salarlea  of  the  thoioaands  of  profeeslonal 
engineers  now  In  Federal  employment. 
When  the  agenclea  em.ploylng  theae  engi- 
neers openly  solicit  engineering  aervlcee. 
which  could  and  ahould  be  performed  by 
private  conaultanta.  we  have  the  unhappy 
picture  of  one  bualneaaman  paying  anoCher 
to  take  hla  livelihood  away  from  him. 


Consulting  engineers  function  In  each  o* 
the  many  diversities  of  the  profeaalon.  They 
provide  only  thoee  serrlcee  neceaeary  to  ful- 
fill their  client's  engineering  requirement  on 
a  project-by-project  btksU.  The  oonaultant's 
feea  are  agreed  upon  beforehand  through 
negotiation:  competitive  bidding  la  not  en- 
gaged In  by  prof  eaalonal  englneera. 
Kconomy  to  client 
The  employment  of  a  consulting  aoglnear 
relieves  the  client  of  the  necealty  for  main- 
taining a  full  staff  of  professional  anglneera 
of  diversified  capabllltiea.  With  aalarlee  be- 
ing the  largest  Item  of  overhead  In  moat  bual- 
neaaee.  the  savings  realized  here  are  obvloue. 
The  same  fact  applies  to  both  private  and 
public  clients. 

Public  agency  staffing  costly 
If  a  public  agency  U  staffed — for  engineer- 
ing purposes — beyond  a  reaaonable  level 
neceasary  to  Inaxire  continuity,  effective  plan- 
ning, administration  and  control  of  public 
worka  projecta.  engineering  coeta  soon  be- 
come out  of  proportion.  Thla  situation  alao 
reaulta  In  the  mlause  of  profeaalonal  talents. 
on  subprofeaslonal  taaka.  when  the  engineer- 
ing workload  U  light  In  addition  to  being 
materially  impractical,  this  practice  pro- 
duces   a    degradation    of    the    profeaalonal 'a 

morale. 

Government  competitUxn 

Overstafllng  In  engineering  departmenta 
haa  caused  aome  governmental  agenclea  to 
aolldt  engineering  asslgAments  from  other 
departmenU  and  In  some  Instances  from 
semlpubllc  bodlea  arvd  even  private  Indua- 
try.  This  la  In  direct  competition  with  the 
consulting  engineer  In  private  practice,  and 
an  almoat  criminal  waste  of  thla  country'e 
most  valuable  reaource. 

Private  enterprise  committee 

To  explore  the  extent  of  thla  encroach- 
ment, and  obtain  documentary  evidence 
wherever  possible,  a  few  years  ago  the  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council  established  a  pri- 
vate snterprlee  committee.  Since  19«0  thla 
group  has  been  collecting,  categorising  and 


analysing  doaens  of  reports  from  engineers 
complaining  about  Oovemment  competition. 
It  has  searched  through  Oovemment  record* 
and  other  soxirces  of  data  to  compile  a  full 
documentation  of  specific  cases.  Due  to  the 
abundance  of  material  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  limitations  of  space.  thU 
presentation  will  only  attempt  to  summarize 
those  cases  which  are  most  Illustrative  of 
Oovemment  encroachment  on  private  prac- 
tice engineering. 

THI  CONStn-TINC  KNGINKZa  ViaStJS  THX  BTjaXAU 
or    SKCLAMATION 

Permanent  staff  of  engineers 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  employs  a  permanent  staff 
of  engineers  who  account  for  practically  all 
of  the  design  work  on  ©ureau  projects.  In 
recent  years  It  haa  expanded  Its  engineering 
aervlcea  to  Include  project  designs  for  private 
land  Improvement  groups  who  are  eligible 
for  long-term  Oovemment  loans.  In  some 
Instances,  undue  pressure  and  unethical 
practicea  were  uaed  to  urge  the  client  to  use 
the  Bureau's  engineers  rather  than  private 
consultanU.  A  summary  of  a  typical  case 
In  point  followa. 

1.  The  Brady  case:  In  December  1961  the 
Oerlng-Fort  Laramie  Irrigation  District,  a 
group  of  private  landowners  In  Nebraska,  met 
to  discuss  with  Bureau  of  Reclamation  per- 
sonnel a  proposed  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment project,  to  be  financed  with  loan  funds 
secured  by  the  Bureau. 

Government  engineering  fee  2J%  percent 
Five  membera  of  the  Irrigation  district 
board  of  directors  were  present,  and  alx 
Bureau  repreaentatlvea-  attended.  Two  ob- 
jections were  entered  by  the  Irrigation  dis- 
trict to  the  contract  which  was  proposed, 
(1)  the  S6-year  repayment  schedule,  and  (3) 
the  fee  for  engineering  and  administration 
proposed  by  the  Bxireau.  equal  to  23%  per- 
cent ot  the  project  cost. 

Private  engineering  fee  6  percent 
Irrigation  district  representatives  had  al- 
ready discussed  this  engineering  project  with 
a  consulting  engineer.  Ur.  Fred  D.  Brady  of 
Spearflah.  S.  Dak.,  and  felt  that  his  fee  for 
thla  same  i»-oJect.  approximately  6  percent 
of  construction  costs,  would  be  preferable 
to  the  Bureau's  28% -percent  fee.  By  reso- 
lution adopted  January  4,  1982.  the  Irriga- 
tion dUtrlct  accepted  the  revised  rehablU- 
taUon  and  betterment  contract  with  the 
United  Statea.  "with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  this  district  has  the  right  to  hlrt 
private  engineering  services  If  this  dUUlct 
BO  desires." 

Goxfemment  pressure  too  much 
The  district  met  again  on  January  81.  1992. 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation "to  fxuOher  consider  the  district's 
application  for  rehabilitation  and  betterment 
loan."  Again  high-level  Bureau  personnel 
outnumbered  Irrigation  dUtrlct  represenU- 
tives.  Ths  official  minutes  show  that  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  representatives  advised 
that  the  rebabUltatlon  and  betterment  con- 
tract as  presented  had  in  mind  the  provision 
of  all  engineering  by  Bureau  personnel,  and 
that  the  retention  of  a  consulting  engineer 
would  require  redrawing  of  the  contract. 
"This  would  take  several  weeks."  advised  the 
Bureau,  "and  by  the  time  the  new  form  had 
been  approved  by  the  Director  and  the  Com- 
missioner, It  could  be  too  late  to  get  It  "In 
the  appropriations  bUl"  that  year. 

In  case  the  hint  waa  not  strong  enough,  the 
Bureau  further  stated  that  the  reeolutlon  of 
January  4  bad  been  dlacussed  with  the  re- 
gional director,  and  that  In  his  opinion  •••  •  • 
perhaps  such  a  contract  could  not  be  ap- 
proved." 

Irrigation  district  turrendered 
Finding  the  obstacles  erected  by  bureauc- 
racy too   much   to  overcome,  the  Irrigation 
district  relucuntly  agrewl  to  the  retention 
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of  the  Bureau  as  the  engineering  Arm.  Ap- 
peals by  Mr.  Brady  to  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Interior  Department,  and  the  White 
House  evoked  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  an 
Investigation  of  the  Bureau  by  the  Bureau, 
and  exoneration  by  the  Bureau  of  Its  own 
personnel. 

Bureaucracy  in  action 

The  Brady  case  Is  a  tragic  demonstration 
of  bureaucracy  in  action.  A  bureaucracy 
which,  with  its  seemingly  unlimited  time 
and  funds,  and  officers  with  lofty  titles,  is 
calculated  to  Impreas  Its  will  upon  the  hum- 
ble taxpayer.  Here  we  have  the  unhappy 
picture  of  a  tax-supported  agency,  purport- 
edly dedicated  to  aervlng  the  people,  but 
Instead  openly  competing  with  the  taxpayers 
who  support  all  of  our  Ooveriunent's  func- 
tions. In  this  case  the  group  of  small  bxisl- 
nesamen  were  forced  to  pay  more  and  get 
less,  because  the  moneylendlng  power  of 
the  Government  was  misused  by  an  agency 
of  the   Government. 

Gcvemm^ent  provides  consultant  services 

2.  The  Bureau  as  a  consulting  engineer: 
On  June  6,  1962,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
announced  establishment  of  a  southern 
California  development  office  at  San  Ber- 
nardino to  carry  out  water  resource  investi- 
gations In  that  area.  The  office  will  be  head- 
quarters for  long-range  planning  to  meet 
the  water  needs  of  southern  California.  In 
addition  to  their  long-range  planning,  the 
news  releaae  also  stated:  "An  additional 
responsibility  of  the  San  Bernardino  office 
will  be  the  review  of  loan  applications  under 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act.  to  pro- 
vide consultant  services  to  applicants  ap- 
proved for  construction."  "To  provide  con- 
sultant services  to  applicants"  Is  a  clear 
statement  of  a  policy  of  direct  competition 
to  the  consulting  engineer  In  private 
practice. 

Engineering  specialists  loaned 

3.  The  Bureau  as  a  "talent"  agency:  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  embarked  upon 
a  policy  of  loaning  engineering  specialists 
to  other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  and 
to  private  organizations  Indicating  that  they 
have  peraonnel  in  excess  of  their  actual 
needs  to  perform  the  services  outlined  un- 
der the  original  authorization  act.  Some 
of  theae  "on  loan"  projects  are  listed  as 
follows : 

(a)  Surveys,  designs,  specifications  for  a 
$517,000  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
Sunnyslde    Irrigation    District,    Washington. 

(b)  Consulting  engineers  services  to  the 
VUlamontes  Irrigation  project  In  Bolivia. 

(c)  Consulting  engineering  services  for 
the  water  development  needs  of  the  Piranhas 
River  Basin  in  Brazil.  Thla  team  Includea 
the  Chief  Design  Engineer  at  Reclamation 
Headquarters  In  Denver,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  River  Control,  Region  IV,  and  a  com- 
plete consulting  staff. 

(d)  A  water  resouro^s  study  In  Central 
Luzon  Philippines,  Including  the  services  of 
seven  Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials. 

(e)  Consulting  supervision  of  a  survey  of 
the  Mekong  River  Basin  In  Thailand  which 
required  the  services  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  Salt  Lake  City,  Divi- 
sion of  River  Control. 

(f )  Consulting  services  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Resources  Authority  for  a  study  of  sedimen- 
tation problems  Incident  to  the  South  Coast 
Irrigation  project  in  Puerto  Rico. 

(g)  Consulting  services.  Including  an 
evaluation  study  of  the  Zula  Plain  Irriga- 
tion project  In  Ethiopia. 

THK    CONSULTING    KNOINXXS    VXXSUS    THI     SOIL 
CONSXaVATION    SKXVICX 

Aggressive  self-promotion 
Thla  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture   la    aggressively    promoting    Its    own 
•nglneerlng  services   to  small.   Independent 


Irrigation  and  drainage  districts  and  pri- 
vately owned  Irrigation  systems  throughout 
the  arid  western  areas.  Sc«ne  of  the  projects 
for  which  It  Is  providing  complete  engineer- 
ing services  are: 

(a)  Delta  Canal  Co.,  Delta,  Utah. 

(b)  Melville  Canal  Co.,  Delta,  Utah. 

(c)  Georgetown  Creek  Irrigation  Co., 
Georgetown,  Idaho. 

(d)  Practically  all  of  the  small  farm  dams 
and  ponds  In  Oregon. 

(e)  Smith's  Pork.  Wyo.,  Irrigation  District. 

THE    CONSTJI.TING    ENGINEER    VEKStTS    THX    VTT- 
KRANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Veterans'  Administration  apparently 
has  a  policy  which  requires  the  use  of  only 
their  own  architect-engineering  staff  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration  projects,  regsirdless  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  project.  An  example 
of  this  policy  In  action  Is  contained  in  a  re- 
port from  the  Gulf  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers. 

Revision  in  policy? 

It  was  decided  to  construct  a  $2^,  million 
addition  to  the  VA  hospital  In  New  Orleans. 
The  original  buildings  were  designed  by  a 
local  architect-engineer  firm,  and  It  would 
certainly  have  been  most  logical  and  eco- 
nomical to  employ  their  services  on  the  addi- 
tion. However,  the  VA  elected  to  provide  the 
design  and  engineering  from  within  its  own 
staff.  When  this  decision  was  brought,  to 
the  attention  of  officials  of  the  Gulf  Institute, 
they  registered  a  protest  both  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  to  the  Louisiana 
congressional  delegation.  The  VA  replied  as 
follows,  "In  preparing  the  iwelimlnary  draw- 
ings, it  became  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
more  substantial  Information  than  usual 
and  to  develop  the  project  further  than  we 
normally  do  when  contracting  with  an  ar- 
chitect-engineer firm  to  prepare  the  working 
drawings  and  ^eclflcations.  For  this  reason, 
and  In  keeping  with  our  policy,  it  was  de- 
cided to  finish  the  project  within  our  own 
organization."  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
reasons  stated  in  this  reply  are  valid  except 
for  the  i^rase,  "and  In  keeping  with  our 
policy."  This  is  apparently  a  revision  In 
policy  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ex- 
pand their  professional  organization  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  provide  all  design  serv- 
ices within  the  organization  without  utiliz- 
ing the  consulting  engineer  or  architect  in 
private  practice.  The  maintenance  of  thla 
size  staff  for  a  project  of  thU  magnitude  will 
result  in  an  overstafflng  for  their  normal 
workload. 

THE    CONSTJLTINC     ENGINEER     VERSUS    UJS.    OXO- 
LOGICAL    SUXVET 

Unsolicited  free  service 
This  agency  of  the  Interior  Depextment 
performs  surveys,  investigations  and  research 
covering  the  topography,  geology,  mineral 
and  water  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  publishes  this 
Information  as  a  public  service. 

The  agency  recently  offered  their  services, 
In  direct  competition  with  competent  private 
engineering  firms,  to  the  Colorado  State 
Highway  Department  for  geological  survey 
work  at  the  Straight  Creek  tunnel  site.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  the  Colorado  State  High- 
way Department  was  negotiating  with  a  con- 
sulting engineering  firm  in  Denver.  Colo, 
for  the  necessary  professional  services,  they 
received  an  unsolicited  offer  to  perform  these 
services  for  a  fee  from  the  U.8.  Geological 
Survey.  In  response  to  thU  unsolicited  offer, 
the  State  highway  department  Indicated 
their  intention  to  award  the  contract  to  a 
private  engineering  firm.  The  Geological 
Survey  then  approached  the  highway  depart- 
ment with  an  offer  to  perfwin  the  assign- 
ment at  no  cost  except  for  core  borings.  They 
explained  that  the  survey  area  had  been  de- 
clared a  study  area  between  the  time  of  their 
original  proposal  and  their  offer  to  perform 


the  service  at  no  cost  which  allowed  them  to 
F>erform  a  full-scale  Investigation  from  their 
operating  funds.  The  ^tate  highway  depart- 
ment accepted  this-  offer  for  the  free  service. 
Protests  from  the  consulting  engineers  In- 
volved were  rejected  by  the  Director  of  Geo- 
logical Survey  with  the  statement:  "Our  In- 
terest has  been  In  obtaining  the  maximum 
amount  of  geological  data  In  order  to  utilize 
the  opportunity  provided  by  the  tunnel  con- 
struction to  develop  and  demonstrate  geolog- 
ical concepts." 

Government  engineer  cost  $2  per  day 
Other  instances  of  similar  competition 
have  been  reported:  In  April  1962,  a  water 
diversion  suit  was  entered  in  the  Boulder, 
Colo,  district  court.  An  engineer  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  appeared  in 
court  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boulder;  while 
a  farmers'  group  was  represented  by  an  engi- 
neer in  private  practice,  comp^ensated  at  the 
rate  of  $100  per  day.  The  Geological  Survey 
charged  the  city  $2  per  day  for  the  service  of 
its  employee. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Gov- 
ernment engineer  received  more  than  $2  per 
day  in  salary  and  expenses  and  that  the  dif- 
ference was  absorbed  by  the  Bureau  (and 
the  taxpayers) . 

Oversea  survey  assignments 
This  agency  alao  Is  looking  abroad  for 
survey  assignmente,  despite  the  fact  that  It 
was  originally  Intended  that  only  studies  of 
U.S.  geological  and  hydrologlcal  resources 
would  be  conducted.  A  paper  presented  at 
the  22d  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping,  held  in 
Washington,  DC,  March  12-14,  1962,  is  en- 
titled "Field  Mapping."  It  describes  the  de- 
velopment of  topographic  maps  covering  30 
or  40  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
of  Talz  by  a  party  of  Geological  Survey  engi- 
neers. The  mapping  required  78  days  and 
culminated  in  a  three-color,  bilingual  map 
printed  on  U.S.  Geological  Survey  presses. 

CORXOBORATIVX    nNDINQS 

Commission  supports  private  enterprise 
1.  The  Hoover  Ccwnmlssion:  In  its  investi- 
gations Into  the  organization  of  govern- 
mental agencies,  the  Hoover  Commission 
came  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  agen- 
cies' encroachment  upon  private  enterprise: 

(a)  I>epartments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  initiate  nor 
carry  on  any  program  which  provides  serv- 
ices regularly  obtainable  from  firms  or  In- 
dividuals engaged  in  private  enterprise. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  shoiild  not  solicit  nor  ac- 
cept engineering  works  from  private  Indiis- 
try  or  from  other  Government  agencies.  If 
such  works  can  be  accomplished  by  private 
engineering  firms. 

Limitations  of  Government  engineers 

(c)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  permanently  employ 
only  those  professional  engineers  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  normal  functions 
such  as  research,  planning,  supervision,  and 
management. 

The  Commission's  task  force  on  real  prop- 
erty management  Issued  a  report  which  con- 
tained certain  conclusions. 

Government  cost  out  of  line 
The  cost  to  the  Oovemment  ot  its  design 
and  construction  activities  is  abnormally 
high  and  out  of  line  with  the  cost  of  similar 
work  In  private  Industry.  This  results  from 
having  so  many  offices  Independently  en- 
gaged In  architectural  and  engineering  work; 
from  overstaffed,  permanently  retained  tech- 
nical groups;  from  the  many  different  stand- 
ards and  management  practices;  and  from 
the  absence  of  operating  data  which  would 
provide  a  means  of  comparing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  numerous  Federal  design  and 
engineering  organizations. 
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Private  flrma  effective  at  an  timee 
PrlTaU    »rctiltect-englne«r    and   oon«truo- 
tion  oc«ml«»Uon»    um    gearexl    to   »   ^ucmA 
M  of  dlTOTmlfled  work  and  to  tHe  efflclency 
2!d    flexlbUlty    of    lar^    'CMle    competmve 
conrtructlon    actlvltle..     In   Umes   of   peace 
and  of  nauonal  emergency,  they  haje  e«ec- 
Uvely  and  efficiently  met  the  demand,  of  In- 
dustry   for    private    construction . 
ASC  operating  efficiency 
Bt  eoo«rBctlng  to  private  archltect-engi- 
nee/    and     construction     organisation.     aU 
phase,  of  design  and  construction  work  on 
Oovemment  construction  projects,  relatlve- 
IT    .man   superrtsory   engineering    organisa- 
tion., in  the  executive  agencies,  could  fur- 
nUh  the  preliminary  rtudy.  preplanning  and 
budgeting,  and  the  supervisory  management 
Sd%onirol    e-entlal    for    all    Government 
projects,  without  maintaining  "J«~«VP«; 
rtods    or    fluct\uitlng    demands    the    present 
costly    overhead    for    complete    engineering 
and  construction  staffs.    With  minor  excep- 
tions   the    ABC    has   been   operating   under 
iuch  a  program.     "If  other  Federal  s««ncle. 
could  attain  the  operating  efficiency  of  the 
AKC   the  savings  to  the  Oovemment  In  Jxjst 
the  cost  of  design   and  .upervlslon  ct  oon- 
rtruction.  on  the  basis  of  P'-«*°\;^*^, « 
imslness.  would  be  more  than  $100  milUon 

annually.  __. 

■Recommendation  No  19.  That  the  Fed - 
«na  dertgn  and  construpUon  organizations 
(a)  retain  in  their  own  organisaUons  only 
ibe  pereonnel  nKiulred  for  preliminary 
rtudy.  preplanning  and  budgeting  and 
eMential  supervisory  management  and  con- 
trol and  (b)  contract  to  private  archltect- 
•ngineerlng  and  construction  Arms  design 
and  supervuion  of  oonstxucUon  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity." 

Friwite  /Irms:  -Logical  and  economical" 
S  Mr  Robert  Moses.  New  York  City  con- 
.tructlon  coordinator:  In  an  article  en- 
ttttod  "Should  Private  Firms  Plan  PubUc 
Works?"  (New  York  TlmeB  magaslne.  Nov. 
16  1968).  Mr.  Moses  stated,  "Oovero- 
mant  employees  must  tsJte  care  o*  budget- 
ing or  progr&xns.  routine  construcUon.  over- 
haad  policy  decision,  supervision,  review  and 
coordinaUon  of  plans,  maintenance  and 
other  essenUal  overhead  work.  Thereafter, 
the  use  0*  outside  professional  firms  and 
t<ffh"'^<"^"-  is  the  logical  and  economical 
method  0*  progressing  engineering  and 
arcbltectosi  design  and  supervision  of  most 
large  cocstrucUon  proqects." 

4    ooicPAaisoM    or    pttblic    aito    nnArm 

KKULNaUUMO 

EngineeHng  cottt  high  in  California 
The  differences  In  cost  bctwen  public  and 
private  engineering  are  Ulustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  highway  construction  oosU 
In  California  where  private  consulting  en- 
gineers are  rarely  used— to  tho«  of  other 
States  who  generally  do  use  consultanU. 
"The  foilowlng  flguree  are  abstracted  from 
the  12th  Annual  Report  of  the  California 
Division  of  Highways,  dated  January  1969. 
Excluded  from  the  figures  are  aU  admlnlstra- 
Uve  expense.  Highway  planning'  and  'Plan- 
ning.' 

"The  total  expenditure  for  the  latter  two 
Items  for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1958.  was:  "Highway  planning."  $1,178,000; 
Tlannlng  surrey .'  $1.161 .099. 

~An  examination  of  the  report  Indicates 
that  'Preliminary  engineering'  Includes: 

"1.  Preliminary  route  location  and  recon- 
juiissance  survey. 

"2.  Final  route  survey. 

"3.  Preptutitlon  of  construction  plans. 

"  'Construction  engineering'  Includes  con- 
.    struction.  supervision  and  material  testing. 

"California  makes  practically  no  \ise  of 
consultants  on  the  highway  program. 
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Other  States  cosU  low 
•RepresentaUve  toU  highway*— the  ^o"o]'- 
Ing  Information  taken  at  random  from  offi- 
cial reports  of  toll  highway  agencies  U  Ulus- 
traUve  of  engineering  cost  on  highway  work 
where  services  are  performed  to  a  large  extent 
br     private     consultanU.     Ths     engineering 
cosu  for  these  proJecU  Include  •Preliminary 
engineering'  and  'ConstrucUon  englneerlnT 
within   the   meanings  accepted   In   highway 
vork      Also  Included  are  cosU  of  the  super- 
Ttoory    engineering, staffs   of    the    respecUve 
authorities: 


"Source — Florida  State 

Turnpike  Authority: 
"Sunshine  State  Parkway. 
lAlaml  to  Fort  Pierce 
McUon.  final  engi- 
neering report,  dated 
July  1.  1958: 

"Oonatnictloo    cost 

"Xnglneerlng     cost 

-Engineering  cost  per- 
oant  of  construction 
cos«. 


$42,903,788.00 
$3.  368.  636.  00 
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-Source— Texas  Turnpike  Authority: 

-Financial  statements  of  construction  anA 
operation,  month  of  December  and  calen- 
dar year  1959:  ^  „^  ^^ 
-CtonstrucUon    cost—  $36  136  «9  80 
-Xnglneenng    cost.—     $8,044,884.83 
"Eglneerlng    cost    per-  ^ 
centage  of  construe- 

tlon    cost ■•*' 

"Sourcf^The    minoU    State    ToU    Hlghwmy 

Commission:  »    »     ♦    •a 

15th  quartarly  progress  report,  Sept.  so. 

"ConstrucUon  cost-  $289.  810.  870  00 
-Knglneerlngcoet..     $26,131,046.00 
"Snglneerlng       cost 
percent     of     con- 

•trucUoo  cost •  »« 

"Source — West  Virginia 

Turnpike  Commission: 
"Statement   of   construc- 
Uon costs,  as  ot  Feb. 
29    I960' 
"CoMtrucUon  cost—-     $©5,042,623.85 

"Xnglneenng  cost $8,301,767.56 

"engineering  cost  per- 
cent at  construcUon 

cost •••• 

"Source — Indiana  ToU  Road 
Commission : 
"1969  annual  report: 

"Construction    cost $167.  lit.  876.  83 

"Engineering    ooet $16,871,334.61 

"Engineering  cost  per- 
cent oC  ooostrucUon 

eort ---  10  » 

-Source— New    Tor*    State 
Thruway  Authority: 
"10th  annual  report  and 
letter,  dated  Aprtl  4, 
1960:  _ 

-ConstrucUon  cost $799,683,799.00 

"Engineering  oost $76,894,371.00 

"En^neerlng  cost  per- 
cent of  oonstnictloa 

<x»t •« 

"Source — Richmond- 
Petersburg   Turnpike 
Authority: 
-15th  progress  report: 

-Construction  cost $49,130,282.56 

"Engineering  cost $3,  536, 904.  28 

"Engineering  oost  per- 
cent of  construcUon 
cost — -  7.20 


"Nan  —The  above  Florida  project  is  par- 
ttcularty  noteworthy  In  that  the  enUre  proj- 
ect 108  miles  In  length  was  completed  and 
opened  to  traffic  In  19  months  after  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bond  issue  were  received. 
The  short  time  duration  resulted  In  savings 
to  the  turnpike  auUiorlty  In  excess  of  the 
total  cost  of  engineering  by  virtue  of  savings 
In  bond  interest." 


ADVAMTAOZS    0»    USING    nUVATk    WKGlSXMMa    ON 
FT7BUC  PKOJBCT8  . 

1.  The   agencies  can   choose   from  a  wide 
variety  of  expert  engineering  speclallsta. 

2.  The    necessity    for    maintaining    large 
government  engineering  staffs  Is  eliminated. 

3.  Personnel  roles  are  stabilized  resxiltlng 
in  better  morale  and  Increased  efficiency. 

4.  The  agencies'  operaUng  overhead  U  re- 
duced; fewer  faculties  are  reqvilred. 

5.  The    necessity    for   make-work   projects 
Is  eliminated. 

6.  Consulting  engineers  are  employed  only 
when  their  serrloea  are  needed. 

7.  Cost  comparisons  show  savings  result 
from  the  use  of  prtvata  consxiltlng  engineers. 

GXNKSAL  OONCLOSIONS 

Based  on  the  findings  of  Ita  private  enter- 
prise committee,  the  Consulting  Engineers 
CoimcU  has  adopted  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  Public  agencies  overstaffed  with  engi- 
neers: The  public  agencies  are  staffed  with 
engineers  In  excess  of  reasonable  requlre- 
menta  for  safeguarding  the  public  Interest 
and  carrying  out  the  tradlUonal  govern- 
mental functions  of  advance  planning,  bud- 
getary control,  supervision  of  engineering 
and  construction  operations  and  the  coordi- 
nation of  engineering  with  other  functions 

2.  Loss  of  market  to  private  engineers: 
There  has  been  a  consequent  loss  of  market 
to  engineers  in  prlvata  practice  who  have 
been,  in  the  past,  effectively  and  economic- 
ally able  to  perform  engineering  services  for 
public  agencies. 

8.  Oovemment  lending  engineering  serv- 
ices: Many  agencies  of  Oovemment.  mosUy 
at  the  Federal  level  are  now  extending  engi- 
neering .ervlces  to  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. Federal.  State,  and  local,  and  to  private 
clients.  In  most  instances,  these  services 
are  connected  with  the  grantUig  or  lending 
of  Federal  funds. 

4.  Oovemment  engineering  costs  Increas- 
ing Engineering  costa  are  Increased  by  these 
practices  and  the  tax  base  Is  suffering  con- 
iderable  loss  at  a  time  when  addUlonsi 
revenues  are  desperately  needed  to  provide  s 
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sound  fiscal  operating  base  for  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

■UMMAST    or  ESCOMICZNDATIONB 

1.  Fully  utilize  prlvata  engineers:  The  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment should  be  specifically  directed  to  fully 
utilize  the  services  of  prlvata  consulting  en- 
gineers in  every  Instance  where  the  best 
interesta  of  the  American  public  may  be 
served  by  such  employment. 

2.  Continuing  study  of  Federal  policies: 
The  concerned  committees  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Statas  should  effect  a  continuing 
study  of  the  (toUcles  of  the  Federal  admlnls- 
traUve  agencies  which  tand  to  put  Oovem- 
ment Into  competition  with  engineers  In  prl- 
vata Industry. 

3.  Enact  dollar-limit  legislation:  The  Con- 
gress should  enact  leglslaUon  estabMshlng 
specific  llmlta  on  the  dollar  value  of  the 
engineering  works  accomplished  by  the  var- 
ious Oovemment  agencies. 


Hollywood    American    Legion    Opposes 
InefFectiTe  Test  Ban  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
^  or 

^  HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  opposing  ineffective 
test  ban  treaty  terms  was  passed  by  the 
Hollywood  Post  No.  43  of  the  American 
Legion  on  May  8: 
Hollywood    Post    No.    43.    Thk    Amibican 

LXOION 
BBSOLtrnON 

Whereas  the  press  has  recently  carried 
reporta  of  statamenta  by  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
the  effect  that,  although  there  has  been  no 
manifest  change  In  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  negotiators,  an  agreement  Is  momen- 
tarily expectad  which  will  lead  to  a  treaty 
banning  nuclear  testing;  and 

Whereas  years  of  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  on  this  subject  has  resulted  In  the 
abandonment  of  point  aftar  point  on  our 
part,  with  no  material  concession  by  the 
Soviet,  so  that  today  the  position  of  the 
United  Statas  has  no  relaUon  to  our  original 
poslUon,  and  no  relaUon  to  reality;  and 

Whereas  the  act  of  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Is  not  a  prelude  to  a  treaty,  but 
a  means  of  Improving  the  position  of  the 
Communist,  economically,  politically,  and 
militarily,  aa  was  demonstrated  by  our  pre- 
vious test  ban  suspension  In  which  the  Soviet 
completed  all  the  preparations  for  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  nuclear  testing  while  the 
United  States  slept,  thus  permitting  them 
to  drastically  reduce  our  lead  In  the  nuclear 
field;  and 

Whereas  any  treaty  signed  with  the  Sovleta 
will  be  observed  scrupulously  by  ourselves 
and  secretly  violated  by  the  Soviet,  or  openly 
abrogated  whenever  the  Interests  of  the 
Soviet  wll  be  served  by  such  action;  az^d 

Whereas  the  quartering  of  Soviet  troops  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  90  miles  from  our 
coast  Is  not  an  act  of  peaceful  coexistence, 
but  an  act  of  war;  and 

Whereas  we  may  live  with  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war,  weakness  on  our  part  wlU  make 
such  a  war  a  certainty;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  America  that  the  concept 
of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  has 
Kached  lU  highest  level,  and  the  future  of 


mankind  In  this  respect  Is  dependent  upon 
maintaining  this  NaUon  as  a  bulwark,  eco- 
nomically, poUUcally,  and  mlUtarUy,  against 
the  onslaught  of  the  Communist  slave  sys- 
tem, which  would  return  aU  of  mankind  to 
chains;  therefore,  we  should  not  permit  our 
representaUves,  Imbued  with  the  delusion 
of  peace  in  our  time  to  commit  us  to  a 
nuclear  test  ban  which  will  reduce  us  to 
Impotency,  so  that  not  only  our  way  of  life 
will  be  destroyed,  but  the  hope  of  the  en- 
slaved peoples  of  the  world  and  the  future 
of  all  mankind  will  be  blighted  for  centuries 
to  come:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Hollywood  Post  No.  34,  the 
American  Legion,  at  its  regular  meeting  held 
on  May  8,  1963.  That  thla  organization  is 
utterly  opposed  to  any  nuclei  test  ban 
treaty  which  cannot  be  completely  policed, 
so  as  to  insure  that  the  United  States  shall 
maintain  Its  lead  over  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, militarily,  economically,  and  politi- 
cally; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  adjutant  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  all 
Congressmen  from  the  Los  Angeles  area,  to 
the  two  U.S.  Senators  from  California,  and  to 
the  district.  State,  and  National  headquar- 
ters of  this  organization. 

Pa^tl  Dennst, 

Commander. 
Wn.LARD  Sttwart, 

Adjutant. 


Independency  of  Jordan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25  Jordan  will  celebrate  the  17th  anni- 
versary of  her  Independence.  On  this 
memorable  occasion.  I  wish  to  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Majestey  King 
Hussein  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan;  and  His  Excellency,  the  Jordan- 
ian Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Saad  Juma. 

The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
gained  its  independence  on  May  25,  1946. 
after  the  culmination  of  many  years  of 
gr&dual  autonomy.  Great  Britain,  as 
advisory  power,  had  been  In  control  since 
World  War  I  when  the  then-called 
Transjordan  fell  under  its  where  of  in- 
fluence. As  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, the  people  were  nomadic  and  au- 
thority rested  with  the  tribal  leaders. 
There  was  little  Industry  and  farming  to 
warrant  great  interest  in  the  country  by 
either  the  Porte  or  British  authorities. 
Within  the  Palestine  towns  later  occu- 
pied by  Jordanian  forces,  home  indus- 
tries, such  as  needle  and  silverwork,  did 
exist  and  were  famous  throughout  the 
world  as  artistic  treasures. 

However,  from  the  beginning  of  World 
War  I.  the  people  allied  themselves  with 
Britain.  With  the  guidance  of  T.  E. 
Lawrence,  the  tril>es  were  effective  in 
cutting  supply  lines  and  disrupting  com- 
munication. During  World  War  n,  Jor- 
dan once  more  declared  Its  allegiance  to 
the  allies  when  the  ruling  Prince.  Amir 
Abdullah,  pledged  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple.   It  was  at  this  time  that  the  coun- 


try became  important  because  of  its  stra- 
tegic location,  its  proximity  to  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  oil  fields  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

As  an  independent  Kingdom,  Jordan  is 
most  noted  for  its  tourism..  Much  of 
what  is  called  the  Holy  Land  is  now  with- 
in its  borders.  The  old  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  contested  for  centuries  for 
its  religious  connections.  It  is  the  cen- 
ter of  three  religions — Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Islam.  Within  its  walls, 
Christians  may  visit  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
A  Jew  may  search  for  and  find  the  ruins 
of  Solomon's  Temple  and  David's  Tomb. 
And  the  Muslim  may  pray  within  the 
confines  of  the  mosque  of  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  the  third  most  sacred  place  in 
all  Islam.  * 

To  the  lovers  of  antiquity.  Jordsm 
offers  a  more  fertile  area  of  study  in  the 
south.  The  magnificent  city  of  Petra, 
carved  from  the  cliffs,  is  a  mute  testi- 
mony of  the  grandeur  of  its  ancient  past. 
Situated  on  the  main  route  between  Da- 
mascus and  Arabia,  Egypt  and  Babylon, 
the  city  prospered  and  became  an 
empire. 

"The  Romans,  who  were  to  cause  the 
downfall  of  Petra,  left  behind  them  the 
ruins  of  Jerash,  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  all  Roman  cities.  Mosaic  fioors,  a 
columned  street,  a  triumphal  arch,  the 
Forum,  and  other  buildings  lie  exposed 
to  the  weather  and  the  discerning  eye  of 
the  visitor. 

Another  Roman  city  is  Amman,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  the  once  proud 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Here  can  be  seen 
an  amphitheater  which  dominates  the 
entire  city,  as  well  as  other  ruins. 

Not  all  Americans  who  cc«ne  to  Jordan 
are  tourists.  Many  have  been  sent  by 
our  Government  to  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Our  aid  projects 
provide  assistance  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  transportation,  health, 
education,  and  community  development. 
We  are  also  helping  to  finance  certain  de- 
velopment projects,  which  will,  when 
completed,  benefit  greatly  the  economy 
of  the  state.  One  such  project  is  the 
East  Ghor  Canal,  which  will  provide 
water  from  the  Yarmuck  River  for  the 
irrigation  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
desertland. 

Another  project  in  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  financial  interest  is 
road  construction.  These  new  roads  will 
enable  agricultural  produce  to  reach 
quickly  the  markets  while  still  fresh. 
They  also  facilitate  the  movement  of 
machinery  used  in  the  development  of 
the  country.  Furthermore,  tourism  has 
benefited  greatly  since  the  discomfort  of 
travel  throughout  Jordan  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  eliminated. 

The  present  monarch,  King  Hussein, 
has  remained  a  steadfast  friend  and  ally 
of  the  United  States.  Although  recent 
disturbances  have  left  his  country  less 
stable  than  usual,  the  King  continues  to 
pursue  his  policy  of  anticcxnmunism  and 
support  for  the  United  States.  On  this 
their  17th  anniversary  of  independence, 
I  salute  the  King  and  the  citizens  of 
Jordan  on  their  acccHnpUshments  and 
extend  to  them  the  wish  fcH*  continued 
progress  and  prosperity. 
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Tkc  Lcfftcy  ol  Caka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


"^       or   •OTJTH    CAmOLXWA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  umTED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Secxirlty  Council  has  published 
an  outstanding  article  In  its  May  20 
1963  Washington  report  entitled  Tne 
Legacy  of  Cuba."  In  view  of  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Cuba  by  the  Con«re«s.  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's Preparedness  Subcommittee,  I 
recommend  the  readtng  of  this  article 
to  my  colleagues.  I  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoM. 

as  follows:  

Tta  L»OACT  or  Cuba 

-n  eooimunljm  •hould  obtain  a  perma- 
nent foothold  in  Latin  America  •  •  •  then  the 
balance  of  power  would  move  against  ue  and 
peac«  would  be  even  more  Insecure."  (John 
F    Kennedy.  September  14.  I960.) 

"I  think  It  IB  clear  th  -t  the  Importance  of 
Cuba  1«  less  than  we  think  •  •  •  on  the  «ur- 
face  evidence  of  the  headline*.  •  •  •  The 
real  iMue  here  U  not  what  doee  or  does  not 
happen  In  marginal  dally  conflict*  with  the 
dUgraceful  Caatro  regime.  The  real  ques- 
tion U  what  happen*  in  the  proceeeee  of  the 
aodetlea  ot  the  Weetem  Hemisphere  as  a 
whole.-  (McOeorge  Bundy.  as  quoted  In  the 
CoNCRxaBioNAL  RxcoaD,  May  8.  1963.) 

Today  communism  doea  have  a  perma- 
nent foothold  m  Latin  America.  The  1960 
prophecy  of  candidate  Kennedy  has  come 
dlamany  true.  But  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
visers, such  as  Mr  Bundy,  are  engagedln  » 
massive  effort  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Presi- 
dent's earUer  prophecy. 

This  truth  cannot  be  denied.  It  smothers 
and  stultifies  every  constructive  cold  war 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
heavily  streeeed  effort  to  promote  social  ^d 
economic  reforms  In.LaUn  America.  Mr. 
Bundy  argues  further.  In  the  speech  quoted 
frotn  above,  that  "the  whole  International 
poeture  of  the  United  States  is  stronger  to- 
day than  It  was  S  or  4  years  ago",  and  that 
-we  are  known  to  be  stronger."  This  was 
true  for  a  brtef  period  last  October,  but  not 
now  Communist  power  In  Cuba  and  ttje 
present  U5.  reaction  to  It  Is  destroying  the 
healthy  Image  of  U5.  strength  created  by 
our  October  acUon.  The  present  truth  Is 
much  more  accurately  described  by  Senator 
Margaret  Smith  (In  a  Senate  speech  on  May 

9, 1963):  ,    .     _. 

"How  can  the  United  States  of  America 
ever  again  claim  to  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  or  ever  hope  to  achieve  the  respect  ot 
other  peoples  so  long  as  we  tolerate — whether 
wlUlngly  or  begrudglngly— the  presence  of 
this    festering    InXecUon    so    very    close    to 

home?"  .        ..  , 

Mr.  B\mdy  admits  that  his  claim  of  in- 
creased US  strength  Is  based  mainly  on  Im- 
proved InteUlgence  data  which  reveal  that 
the  "missile  gap,"  estimated  8  years  ago.  never 
existed.  This  U  correct,  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Soviets  put  their  mlasUes  In 
Cuba  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  backed 
down  before  U.S.  power  last  October.  How- 
ever, the  "quantity  gap"  In  our  favor  Is  a 
transitory  thing  and  Is  becoming  steadily 
leas  real  and  less  Important.  Technologi- 
cally, the  Soviets  may  already  be  ahead  of  us 


In  the  arms  race.  (See  WB  83-6.)  Further- 
more alnoe  last  October  there  have  been 
many  Indication*  that  thoee  In  the  Kremlin 
who  favor  a  quanUtaUve  Uicreaae  In  Soviet 
niKlear  strength  have  won  their  point.  The 
KHcalled  pause  In  Soviet  policy  has  ended— 
If  It  ever  existed.  A  hardening  of  the  Soviet 
position  on  all  Issues  U  app<krent.  An  even 
grimmer  pw'lod  of  the  cold  war  almost  cer- 
tainly lies  ahead. 

This  turn  of  evenU  U  at  least  partly  the 
direct  result  of  the  administration  admission 
that  It  Is  deterred  from  a  blockade  or  other 
employment  of  force  In  the  Cuban  situation 
out  of  fear  of  war  with   the   Soviet  Union. 
This  position  hss  been  carried  to  the  tragic 
extreme  ot  denying  to  the  Cuban  people  even 
the  right  to  take  up  arms  to  help  liberate 
their  homeland.    Two  years  ago,  when  a  dif- 
ferent policy  prevailed,  the  President  declared 
that.   "The   American    people    are    not   com- 
placent about  Iron  Curtain  tanks  and  planes 
less  than  90   miles  from  our  shores."     Now 
there  are  many  more  Soviet  planes  and  tanks 
In  Cuba  and  large  numbers  of  Soviet  troops 
as  weU.     Regardless  of  whether  or  not  there 
are   still   offensive   missiles   In  Cuban  caves, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  major  Soviet  military 
presence  has  been  solidly  established.    There 
Is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  this  force 
Is  going  to  be  removed,  and  not  the  slightest 
indication  that  the  United  State*  Intends  to 
force  Its  removal.    Unless  this  Is  done,  com- 
munism cannot  be  overthrown  by  Cubans. 

On  May  9.  1963.  the  Preptu^dnees  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Sm*- 
NB,  reported  the  results  of  its  preliminary 
InvestlgaUon   of   the   Cuban   sltuaUon.     On 
the    mater    of    Soviet    troops    In    Cuba,    the 
unanlxiKnis  subcommittee  report  downgraded 
administration    claims    that    the    flgur*    has 
been  reduced  to  12,000-13.000  men.    The  orf- 
flclal  Intelligence  estimate  remains  at  17.500. 
even  though  4,000-«.000  have  been  seen  to 
withdraw  since  the  first  of  the  year.    This  Is 
because  (a)  the  original  estimates  were  very 
ImprecUe.  and  (b)  there  Is  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  merely  rotating  their  forces,  with 
at  least   as   many  coming   In   as  going  out. 
The  Soviets  make  a  very  obvious  show  of  re- 
moving people,  but  can  easily  bring  them  In 
clandestinely.     MeanwhUe.  estimates  by  re- 
f\igee*  and  tho*e  who  have  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Cuba  p\rt  the  figure  at  80,000-40.000 
Soviets  still  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Stennls'  personal  conclusion,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  on  May  9  U  vwy 
significant:  ^   _.^       , 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  No.  1  priority  of 
our  naUonal  and  foreign  policy  should  and 
must  be  the  complete  removal  of  all  Rus- 
sians from  Cuba  and  the  adoption  of  a  firm 
and  hard  plan  which  once  and  for  all  wlU  rid 
our  hemisphere  of  this  threat. 

"To  those  who  say  that  this  Involves  risks 
and  the  danger  of  war.  I  reply  that  there 
comes  a  time— as  It  did  last  October— when 
risks  must  be  taken  In  order  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  vital  naUonal  Interests.  The 
risks  of  doing  nothing— of  allowing  this 
Communist  threat  to  fester  and  grow  and 
perhaps  subvert  nation  after  nation — are  In- 
finitely greater."  „  ^  ..^ 
Mr  Rusk  however,  disagrees.  He  denies 
flatiy  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  forced 
out  of  Cuba  without  war,  and  he  denies  that 
the  threat  now  posed  by  a  Communist  Cuba 
warrants    military    acUon.     In   Mr.    Rusk's 

words :  ,  , 

"Lets  not  kid  ourselves  that  waving  mis- 
sile* Is  going  to  cause  the  other  side  to  roll 
over  and  play  dead.  If  you  want  to  do  aU 
sorts  of  drastic  things  on  the  assumption 
that  no  shooting  will  result  Just  dont  en- 
tertain any  such  Illusion.  It  Is  necessary 
to  Incur  very  great  risks  In  order  to  meet 
great  threats  •  •  •  But  It  Is  not  my  Judgment 
that  the  threat  In  Cuba  at  the  preeent  time 
warranu  the   escaUtion   of  violence  which 


wo\ild  be  Involved  In  direct  mUltary  action 
against  that  Island."  (April  22.  1963.  State 
Department  press  release  No.  213) 

The  Secretary  of  State's  statement,  first  of 
all,  serves  to  nullify  Bundy's  claim  of  a 
more  powerful  United  States.  How  does  the 
asserUon  that  the  Soviet  Union  U  both 
capable  and  willing  to  fight  a  war  In  the 
Ctu^bbean  (or  to  risk  nuclear  war  by  aggres- 
sion someplace  else)  cause  anyone  to  believe 
that  the  U.S.  Is  now  stronger  than  8  or  4 
years  ago?  And  how  does  such  an  admission 
that  we  dare  not  use  force  serve  to  promote 
the  cause  of  "moderation"  within  the  Krem- 
lin? If  anything.  It  may  cause  them  to 
wonder  If  we  were  not  bluffing  after  all  last 
October. 

Most  Important  Is  the  Implication  run- 
ning through  administration  statements 
that  Cuba  without  offensive  missiles  Is  not 
a  direct  threat  to  US.  security  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  require  any  form  of  military 
action.  This  change  of  outlook  U  very  typi- 
cal of  the  containment  policy.  We  say  we 
win  defend  our  vital  Interests  by  force  If 
necessary,  but  we  do  not  now  consider  Com- 
munist control  of  Cuba  as  contrary  to  our 
vital  national  Interest.  Two  years  ago.  we 
did.  The  only  thing  that  has  chaixged  In 
the  Interval  U  the  evaluation  of  the  risk  of 
defending  that  vlUl  Interest  by  force.  So 
the  administration  now  denies  that  a  vital 
Interest  Is  any   longer   Involved. 

In  contrast,  here  are  a  few  of  the  points 
made  by  the  Stennls  subcommittee  In  sum- 
marizing the  Russian  threat  to  the  Americas : 
1.  "Cuba  In  an  avanced  Soviet  base  for 
subversive  revolutionary  and  agitational  ac- 
tivities In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  af- 
fords the  opportunity  to  export  agents, 
fimds,  arms,  ammunition,  and  propaganda 
throughout  Latin  America." 

a.  "Assuming,  without  deciding,  that  all 
strategic  weapons  have  been  withdrawn, 
there  Is  the  ever  present  possibility  of  the 
stealthy  relntroductlon  of  strategic  nUsslles 
and  other  offensive  weapons,  using  th?  So- 
viet forces  still  In  Cuba  as  camouflage  and 
security  for  the  activity." 

3.  "Cuba  serves  as  an  advanced  Intelli- 
gence base  for  the  U.8.S  R." 

4.  "Potentially.  Cuba  Is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  Interdict  our  vital  air 
and  sea  lanes.  It  can  now  be  used  for  the 
air.  sea.  and  electronic  surveillance  of  our 
military  activities  In  the  Southeast  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean." 

8.  "Advanced  Soviet  submarine  bases 
could  be  established  In  Cuban  port*  with 
▼ery  Uttle  effort."  (Exiles  report  that  two 
submarine  bases  are  now  In  operation  at 
Banes  and   Mariel. — Editor  ) 

6.  "Cuba  provides  a  base  for  training 
agenU  of  other  Latin  American  countries  In 
subversive,  revolutionary.  aglUtlonal  and 
sabotage  techniques."  (Just  one  example: 
Every  month,  groups  of  Columbian  students 
leave  for  Cuba  for  such  training.  They  fly 
by  chartered  pUne  to  Curacao  and  are  picked 
up  there  by  Cuban  airlines. — Editor.) 

7.  "The  very  presence  of  the  Soviets  In 
Cuba  aJTecU  adversely  our  Nation's  Image 
and  prestige.  Our  friends  abroad  will  under- 
standably doubt  our  ability  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  forces  of  communism  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  ocean  If  we  prove  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Communist  threat  at  our  very 
doorstep."  ^  .  , 

The  last  point  Is  perhaps  the  most  crucial. 
It  affects  the  psychology  of  the  cold  war 
the  credibility  of  VS.  willingness  to  aid  and 
defend  Its  friends.  Whefi^  we  refuse  to  aid 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  and  actually  pre- 
vent them  from  acUng  on  their  own— even 
when  based  outside  US.  territory— and  when 
we  not  only  betray  the  hopes  of  the  exile 
leader  Mlro  Oardona.  but  also  heap  personal 
abuse  on  his  head  because  he  dares  to  speak 
out  at  last,  we  do  Infinite  disservice  to  tne 
cause  of  truth,  liberty,  and  peace. 
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Neither  did  we  Improve  our  standing  In 
Latin  America  by  our  recent  performance  In 
Costa  Rica.  Contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Central  American 
countries  Involved  In  the  conference — ^par- 
ticularly Guatemala  and  Nicaragua — Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Insisted  In  advance  that  a 
tough  policy  toward  Cuba  was  not  to  be  a 
topic  of  discussion.  The  result  was  predict- 
able mediocrity — effusive  and  empty  rhetoric 
signifying  almost  nothing. 

We  do.  of  course,  have  a  Cuban  policy.  It 
Is  to  Isolate  Cuba  diplomatically,  and  ruin  It 
economically.  This,  we  hope,  will  shut  off 
the  flow  of  subversion  and  Induce  the  volun- 
tary withdrawal  of  Soviet  power  from  Cuba, 
because  It  will  be  too  expensive  to  maintain. 
There  have  been  limited  and  superficial 
successes  for  these  efforts.  Most  of  the  hemi- 
spheric nations  have  severed  diplomatic  re- 
lations, although  the  most  Important  na- 
tions— Brazil  and  Mexico — have  not.  And 
the  Cuban  economy  has  degenerated  sharply. 
Sugar  production  is  at  a  new  low.  But 
Cuban  supported  subversion  continues,  and 
there  Is  no  sign  of  any  Internal  crackup  ot 
the  regime.  Soviet  forces  make  any  Internal 
uprising  Impossible. 

Overall,  our  Cuban  policy  Is  falling  and  is 
bound  to  fall.  This  Is  becaiise  the  Soviet 
Union  has  both  the  will  and  the  capability 
to  ensxire  that  It  falls.  Cuba  may  very  well 
be  a  "showcase  of  failure",  and  It  may  cost 
the  UJ3.SJI.  81  mimon  dally  to  maintain  It, 
but  this  Is  a  very  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the 
tremendous  political,  military,  and  psycho- 
logical gains  which  Cuba  provides  to  COTn- 
miinlsm.  The  triumphal  reception  given 
Castro  In  Moscow  should  dispel  any  wishful 
Ideas  that  the  Soviets  are  about  to  pull  out 
of  Cuba. 

Cuba  Is  Important  to  Khrushchev  and  to 
communism  generally.  It  Is  enormously  Im- 
portant. It  Is  Impossible  to  over^tlmate 
this.  The  BOlldlflcatlon  of  Soviet  control 
of  Cuba  Is  the  most  shattering  defeat  for 
American  policy  since  the  cold  war  began. 
Cuba  Is  now  the  fulcrum  of  the  cold  war. 
the  center  of  the  chessboard.  We  have  long 
been  prepared  to  fight  a  thermonuclear  war 
If  necessary  to  keep  the  Soviets  out  of  West 
Berlin.  Why?  Not  because  their  presence 
there  would  constitute  any  additional  mili- 
tary threat,  but  because  of  the  devastating 
psychological  consequences  which  would 
flow  froaa  a  retreat  on  a  Arm  conunltment. 
In  this  sense.  Cuba  Is  the  West  Berlin  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  Is  the  breach 
in  the  center  of  our  line,  and  the  Soviets 
are  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their  of- 
fensive through  that  breach.  For  more  than 
two  years  now,  we  have  been  formally 
pledged  to  the  elimination  of  this  Ccwnmu- 
nlst  base,  but  It  still  stands.  This  Is  the 
overarching  fact  which  dominates  the  Latin 
American  and  even  the  world  scene.  It  will 
loom  larger  and  larger  as  time  passes. 

There  Is  no  painless  way  to  eliminate 
either  the  Soviet  presence  In  Cuba  or,  more 
Important,  the  Castro  regime  Itself.  There 
are  many  prescriptions  being  offered,  but 
one  truth  stands  out:  Some  element  of  force 
or  the  clear  and  unequivocal  threat  of  force 
Is  going  to  be  required.  This  Is  because  the 
Imperative  for  the  United  States  to  remove 
communism  from  Cuba  Is  matched  by  an 
equal  Imperative  of  Soviet  policy  to  main- 
tain It  there  If  this  can  be  done  without 
war.  TTie  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  are  basically  Irreconcilable  on  Cuba. 
Khrushchev  has  Invested  far  too  much  and 
committed  his  prestige  far  too  deeply  to 
ever  give  ft  up  voluntarily.  Only  the  possi- 
bility of  war  will — as  last  October — Induce 
him  or  his  "hardline"  colleagues  to  with- 
draw. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  continue  to  reject 
the  use  of  force  In  the  Caribbean,  there  Is 
only  one  logical  alternative  and  ultimately 
we  will  take  it.     There  cannot  be  a  perma- 


nent status-quo.  If  ixeesuree  are  not  In- 
creased, they  will  decrease.  If  Castro  Is  no* 
eliminated  by  diplomatic  and  economic  war- 
fare, support  fca:  even  this  policy  will  crum- 
ble. Then  we  will  resume  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Castro,  probably  give  up  our 
Ouantanamo  base,  and  treat  Cuba  as  we  now 
treat  the  east  European  satellites,  hoping 
for  "Tltolsm"  or  some  form  of  evolution  to 
solve  the  problem. 

There  are  already  Indications  that  such 
a  shift  Lb  In  the  wind.  Roosevelt  Roads,  In 
Puerto  Rico,  Is  being  refurbished,  possibly 
to  handle  the  naval  forces  now  based  In 
Ouantanamo  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
May  20,  1963);  Prisoner  Negotiator  Donovan 
Is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  possible  am- 
bassador to  Cuba;  Castro  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  praise  the  crackdown  on  the 
Cuban  exiles  and  to  say  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  try  to  And  "the  basis"  for  better 
relations  with  the  United  States.  The  State 
Department  Is  even  now  softening  up  Con- 
gress and  public  opinion  for  the  resumptlcxi 
of  relations  with  Hungary.  There  will  be 
ample  precedent. 

Such  a  full  circle  In  policy  would  only 
compound  the  disaster  and  open  wide  the 
floodgates  to  conununlsm  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  But  even  as  It  Is.  current 
American  policy  toward  Cuba  constitutes 
the  broadest  possible  Invitation  to  the  Coca- 
munlst  world  to  Intensify  the  cold  war,  to 
resist  efforts  at  genuine  disarmament,  and 
to  Instigate  fxirther  major  tests  of  UJ3.  de- 
termination to  resist  Its  advances.  It  pro- 
vides strong  support  for  the  Chinese  hard- 
line" argument,  because  It  tends  to  show 
that  we  are,  after  all,  only  paper  tigers.  It 
will  Inevitably  encourage  as  well  those  with- 
in the  Kremlin  who  perhaps  favor  a  more 
militant  policy.  Neither  so-called  Isola- 
tion of  COTnmunlst  Cuba  nor  coexistence 
with  It — If  that  should  be  the  next  policy 
turn — Is  the  road  to  peace.  It  Is,  rather, 
the  road  to  eventual  war. 

We  would  do  vrell.  In  thinking  of  Cuba, 
to  remember  the  words  of  Winston  Churchill, 
uttered  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n: 

"Still  If  you  win  not  fight  for  the  right 
when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed; 
If  you  wUl  not  fight  when  your  victory  can 
be  sure  and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to 
the  moment  when  you  will  have  to  flght 
with  all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a 
precarious  chance  to  survive.  There  may 
even  be  a  worse  c&se:  You  may  have  to  flght 
when  there  Is  no  hope  of  victory  and  It  will 
be  better  to  perish  than  to  live  In  slavery." 

The  legacy  of  Cuba  Is  a  witch's  brew  which 
contains  the  most  mortal  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity ana  the  survival  of  this  Nation. 

Prank  J.  Johnson. 

Editor. 


ship  Of  this  Confirress.     The  article  is 
appended : 

Statz    Young    Jobseekkks    Total    Rising — 
Oklt  Foux  Others  East  of  Mississippi  Ex- 

CZKD     MaXTLAITD    RATB 

The  number  of  Maryland  teenagers  seek- 
ing Jobs  Is  rising  sharply  In  Maryland,  faster 
than  In  all  but  four  other  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  according  to  a  report  released 
by  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Department  of  Labor  study  showed 
that  between  1960  and  1968  the  14-  to  19- 
year-old  labor  force  In  Maryland  would  grow 
from  101,800  to  129.700.  an  Increase  of  27.4 
percent.  Meanwhile,  the  national  teenage 
labor  force  would  climb  frcan  6.200,000  to 
7,658.100,  a  growth  of  23.6  percent. 

Of  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  only 
Florida,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut  are 
expected  to  show  sharper  gains.  But  most  of 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  will 
record  faster  Increases,  with  Nevada,  Alaska, 
and  California  showing  the  quickest  growth. 
CAU^  rr  psxssiNO  problem 

The  report  termed  the  Increase  In  young 
Job  seekers  "one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
pressing  manpower  problems  this  Nation 
has  ever  faced.  It  called  on  "educators,  par- 
ents, representatives  of  management  and 
labor,  and  government  officials  botlT  on  a 
local  and  national  level."  to  "face  the  chal- 
lenge of  developing  action  programs  to  eqiUp 
these  youngj>eople  for  work." 

It  called  special  attention  to  the  "handi- 
caps faced  by  racial  minorities,  school  drop- 
outs. Juvenile  delinquents,  physically  or 
mentally  disabled  young  persons,  and  rural 
youth."  It  noted  especially  the  problems  on 
non white  youth,  and  said  nonwhlte  young 
women  had  a  more  difficult  task  flndlng 
work  than  any  other  segment  of  the  labor 
force. 

The  report  warned  "the  employment  prob- 
lems of  many  youths  are  complicated  by  In- 
adequate training,  lack  of  vocational  guid- 
ance, poor  motivation,  and  frequent  Job 
changes." 


Maryland's  Yoang  Jobseekert  Total 
Rising 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

or  kastland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  tragic  aspects  of  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  America  is 
graphically  presented  in  a  news  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Sun  on  May  20, 
1963.  It  is  significant  in  pointing  out 
that  the  unemployment  problan  will  bear 
heavily  upon  jobseekers  whose  problems 
are  already  challenging  the  statesman- 


Yooth  Accomplishment  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^   HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation was  a  pioneer  in  the  law  ob- 
servance program  which  has  taken  a 
good  hold  in  all  the  chapters  of  the 
country.  Now  the  two  architects  of  the 
law  observance  program  have  developed 
a  new  pilot  program  for  the  Philadel- 
phia chapter  called  the  youth  accom- 
plishment program.  The  story  about 
Harry  D.  Shargel.  Esq..  and  Norrls  S. 
Harzenstein,  Esq.,  and  their  work  in 
initiating  this  new  program  appears  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Federal  Bar  News. 

I  have  included  the  material  for  the 
Members  to  read  because  I  feel  that 
many  communities  can  use  this  type  of 
program  for  their  youth. 
Youth   Accomplishment  Pkocram   iNTriATED 

On  April  3.  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  De- 
fense Clothing  A  Textile  Supply  Center,  at- 
tended by  representatives  of  youth  service 
and  recreational  agencies,  public  and  paro- 
chial schools,  organized  labor,  businer^s  and 
Industry,   as  weU  as   law  enforcement  and 
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oth«r  Oovanunent  •genclM.  the  Law  Ot>- 
•errano*  CommlttM  d  Vb»  Phil*detptil* 
ChApter.  Federal  Bar  AmocUOosi,  mitl*tad  a 
youth  ftccompU»imi«nt  program  wtiloli 
should  serre  m  a  pilot  project  for  all  1*m 
chapters  of   the   association. 

The  youth  aocofnpllahment  program  U  de- 
signed to  direct  youthful  drlTes  Into  oon- 
structlTe  channels.  proTlde  a  senee  of  acoom- 
plUhment  and  appropriate  recognlUon  to 
yoiing  people,  regardlees  oi  their  relatlre 
capabUltlea.  Youngsters  are  invited  to 
select  their  own  project*  and  aocompllah 
them  to  the  beet  of  thetr  ablUty  under  the 
supervision  o*  existing  youth-serving  organi- 
sations. A  certificate  a€  reoogniUon  te 
awarded  to  every  child  who  completee  a  proj- 
ect to  the  best  of  his  own  ability.  There 
U  no  competlUon  between  the  participants. 
Smpfaasls  Is  placed  -on  reaching  the  children 
who  will  not  compete  and  to  afford  them  an 
Incentive  and  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  talenU. 

Thoee  who  receive  certificates  also  become 
eligible  for  a  drawing  by  lot  to  pcu^clpate  In 
tours  at  Industrial  plants,  places  of  historical 
Interest,  law  enforcement  and  other  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  and  places  of  educational 
value.  The  awards  are  designed  to  afford 
as  many  youths  as  possible  the  opportunity 
to  realise  the  values  and  opportunities  of 
our  society  and  that  there  U  a  future  in 
their  lives. 

A  proepectus  of  the  program  was  printed 
siid  furnished  to  the  various  participating 
organisations  and  a  brochure  describing  the 
program  and  providing  an  application  form 
was  made  available  for  distribution  to  the 
children.  A  badge  evidencing  participation 
In  the  project  will  be  awarded  to  each  child 
upon  registration  and  a  certificate  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  agencies  that  parUclpate. 
The  project  Is  a  result  of  Ideas  presented 
by  Chairman  Harry  D  Shargel.  and  his  Phila- 
delphia chapter  cochalrman,  Norrts  3.  Har- 
aensteln.  with  the  assistance  ot  X3S.  District 
Ooxirt  Judge  ^tuicls  L.  Van  Dusen.  Jr.  Dr. 
Allen  B.  Weter,  PhUadelphia  public  school 
superintendent,  who  participated  In  the 
Initial  formulation  at  the  program,  has  ad- 
vised that  It  will  become  part  of  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  Initial  prospectus  was  donated  by  Al- 
len. Lane  A  Scott,  while  the  application, 
brochures,  certificates  and  badges  are  being 
donated  by  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical. Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
The  Strawbrldge  &  Clothier  Department 
Store  Is  providing  clerical  and  administra- 
tive support  and  will  act  as  the  headquarters. 
James  Oaasaway,  the  store  superintendent. 
Is  acting  as  executive  director  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Crime  Prevention  Association, 
the  Health  &  Welfare  Council  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Recreation  Deptu-tment.  together 
with  the  school  representatives,  have  been 
the  major  sources  of  youth  experts  who 
helped  devlop  and  Implement  the  program. 
Excerpts  from  an  article  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  of  April  15  further 
describes  the  program: 

"This  Is  the  way  It  works:  a  youngster  who 
is  in  the  fourth  to  ninth  grades  may  apply 
for  the  program  at  the  local  cooj)eratlng  or- 
ganization. His  project,  of  his  own  choosing, 
nuiy  be  woodworking,  hobby  collection,  art 
and  craftwork,  writing,  scientific  project, 
sfwrts  or  even  participation  In  a  group  clean- 
up program. 

"Wlien  the  project  Is  completed — the  dead- 
line U  May  17 — It  must  satisfy  the  supervisor 
that  It  represents  sincere,  sustained  effort, 
the  best  the  Individual  can  do. 

"Shargel  looks  at  the  project  as  a  delin- 
quency preventive.  'Youngsters  who  are 
eager  to  compete  usually  do  well,  are  kept 
busy  and  stay  out  of  trouble.  But  there  are 
a  great  number  of  children  who.  though 
they  may  have  ability,  are  bashful  and  lack 
the  self-confidence  to  enter  Into  competi- 
tion. This  is  a  great  pool  of  children  avail- 
able to  get  Into  trouble.'  he  said." 


AMrka  at  Its  BMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LOTnsiAic* 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  23,  1963 

Mr  WAGOCWTiER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  of  the  Nation  have  been 
filled  thlB  paat  week  with  trtbutea  to 
Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Cooper  and  to  the 
vital  space  program  of  which  he  Ls  a 
member.  One  tribute  In  parU(Xilar  haa 
come  to  my  attention  which  seem*  to 
sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  feelings  we 
have  all  shared  during  this  momentous 
time.  It  is  enUUed  "America  at  Its 
Best."  and  it  apeared  as  an  editorial  in 
the  Shreveport  Times  last  Thursday. 
May  16: 

Amxuca  at  Its  Best 
Once  Tuesday's  nightmare  of  a  balking 
dleeel  motor  at  Cape  Canaveral  and  a  faulty 
radar  setup  at  Bermuda  had  been  overcome. 
MaJ.  Gordon  Cooper  and  his  Faith  7  space- 
slilp  got  off  yesterday  into  an  earth -orbiting 
ride  which  should  tiirUl  the  heart  of  every 
American — assuming  the  flight  Is  carried  on 
to  the  succeesftil  end  Indicated  by  the  log 
of  the  Journey  up  to  this  writing. 

Faith  7  went  Into  the  most  perfect  orbit 
of  any  of  Americas  Mercury  projects — so 
perfect  that  It  was  capable  of  making  at  least 
92  orbits  Instead  of  the  M  which  had  been 
set  as  the  limit.  Thus  the  spaceship  easUy 
could  have  exceeded  Riasslan  claims  as  to 
the  numbers  of  orblU  made  on  Its  sup- 
posedly most  successful  venture.  Further. 
all  of  the  highly  delicate  and  sensitive  and 
almost  unbelievable  electronic  experimenta- 
tion equipment  in  Faith  7  seemed  to  be 
working  pcrfecUy;  so  perfectly  that  as  early 
as  the  second  orbit  of  the  flight.  Major 
Cooper  doeed  Into  a  co*nfortable  nap. 

Here  was  something  of  which  America 
could  be  proud.  It  was  American  know- 
how,  American  science.  American  engineer- 
ing. American  courage — and  both  tha  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  ability  and  determina- 
tion of  American  people — at  their  beet  In 
every  way.  It  was  a  naUon  living  up  to  a 
reputation  for  superiority  which  It  had 
built  through  decades,  by  the  perfection 
with  which  It  carried  on  achlevemenU  in 
flelds  of  ventxire  and  exploraUon — though 
others  got  off  to  a  head  start  In  this  par- 
ticular field. 

All  of  our  astronauts  deserve  the  lauda- 
tions of  the  N.*tlon.  yet  sometimes  there 
may  be  a  little  too  much  effort — entirely 
natural:  entirely  commendable — to  lionize 
them.  Courage  always  has  been  standard 
equipment  of  true  Americans.  So  has  desire 
for  venture,  willingness  to  move  with  open 
eyes  Into  the  unknown;  and  so  has  faltb. 
It  Is  especially  fitting  that  Gordon  Cooper's 
spaceship  should  carry  that  name:  for  faith 
Is  the  foundation  of  our  kind  of  living  and 
our  outlook  on  existence  Itself. 

It  Is  therein  that  we  differ  so  tremendously 
from  the  Russians.  They  have  faith  only 
In  themselves:  our  faith  Is  In  an  Omnipotent. 
From  Him  comes  our  faith  In  our  own  ability 
to  conquer  whatever  has  to  be  conquered; 
our  willingness  to  make  the  attempt  no 
matter  how  uncertain  success  may  be. 

Tragedy  could  strike  this  flight  before  its 
scheduled  ending  this  afternoon.  It  could 
have  struck  even  between  the  writing  of  this 
and  the  reading  of  It.  If  so,  the  Nation 
will  accept  that  with  faith  also:  something 
that  somehow  had  to  be.  In.  the  meantime 
we  offer  our  prayers  that  all  will  be  well 
through  the  day.  And  somehow  we  are  sure 
that  it  will  be. 


Seaator  Sam  Enria,  of  Nortk  Carolina, 
Uffet  Confrets  To  Implement  Sixth 
Amendment  by  Enactment  of  Lefisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    ZXDIAlf  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
one  of  our  distinguished  and  learned  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  EbvinI.  wrote  an 
article  urging  congressional  attention 
and  enactment  of  legislation. 

This  scholarly  thesis  is  worthy  of  all 
of  our  attention,  and  I  therefore.  Mr. 
President,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
at  the  close  of  the  extension  of  my 
remarks. 

The  senlot  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
bna.  a  former  pract^lng  attorney  and 
Judge  qualifies  him  exceptionally  to  speak 
out  on  the  subject  about  which  he  has 
written  The  article  Is  titled  "Uncom- 
pensated Counsel :  They  Do  Not  Meet  the 
Constitutional  Msmdate."  and  it  basically 
states  that  Congress  should  implement 
the  right-to-counsel  guarantee  of  the 
sixth  amendment  by  enactment  of  legis- 
lation under  which  Federal  districts  may 
establish  comp>ensated -counsel  systems 
to  provide  representation  for  Indigents 
charged  with  crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Uncompxnsatxd    Counsxl:    Thxt    Do    Nor 

Mxrr  THx  Constttutionai.  Makdatx 

(By  Sam  J.  EaviN,  Ja.,  U.8.  Senator  from 

North  Carolina) 

"If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 

must  be  one  oocnmandment:  Thou  shalt  not 

ration  Justice." 

These  words  of  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand  remind  us  that  Justice  is  a  keystone  ot 
our  democracy  and  that  we  must  be  ever 
vigilant  In  providing  for  Just  and  decnocratic 
processes.  Unfortunately,  we  as  a  nation 
have  not  adequately  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  In  a  very  real  sense. 
Justice  Is  being  rationed  In  this  country  as  r. 
resxilt  of  Congress  failure  to  approprl.'^tz 
fvinds  to  guarantee  counsel  for  indigent  de- 
fendants In  Federal  courts. 

The  financial  resources  of  a  defendant 
should  be  Irrelevant  to  the  administration 
of  Justice.  If  equal  Justice  under  law  Is 
to  be  more  than  a  hollow  phrase,  then  In- 
digent defendants  must  be  afforded  ade- 
quate counsel.  A  fundamental  principle  of 
our  Nation  Is  that  law.  not  force,  maintains 
the  social  order.  And  yet  each  year  thou- 
sands of  defendants  are  brought  before  the 
Federal  bench  without  benefit  of  paid  coun- 
sel. The  forces  of  the  Government,  with 
experienced  prosecutors,  trained  investigat- 
ing staffs,  and  expert  witnesses,  are  pitted 
against  a  defendant  whose  appointed  counsel 
must  find  the  spare  time  to  defend  without 
compensation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
speaks  for  these  defendants  through  the 
sixth  amendment,  which  in  part  provides: 
"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  •  •  •  to  have  the 
Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defense."  In 
1938  the  Supreme  Court  defined  the  rlghU  ot 
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an  accused  to  representation  In  the  Federal 
courts.  In  Johnson  v.  terhat  (804  U.S.  458 
(1938)).  the  Court  held  It  was  neceesary, 
even  to  establish  Jurisdiction  of  the  trial 
court,  that  the  accused  be  granted  the  right 
to  counsel;  without  that  right  any  Judg- 
ment against  him  Is  void.  The  Court's  hold- 
ing was  very  clear:  "The  sixth  amendment 
withholds  from  Federal  courts  in  all  criminal 
proceedings  the  power  and  authority  to  de- 
prive an  accused  of  his  life  or  liberty  unless 
he  has  or  waives  the  assistance  of  counsel." 
The  Johnaon  case  did  not  answer  all  the 
constitutional  questions  Involving  the  right 
to  counsel  In  the  Federal  courts;  but  It 
clearly  stated  that,  if  a  defendant  wished 
counsel  and  could  not  afford  It,  counsel  must 
be  provided. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  that 
decision  was  pronounced,  breathing  life  Into 
the  sixth  amendment.  And  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  to  Imple- 
ment the  decision?  The  answer  Is:  very 
little. 

In  1946  Congress  recognized  the  constitu- 
tional mandate  for  counsel  when  the  sixth 
amendment  provision  for  coxinsel  was  re- 
stated In  rule  44  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure: 

"If  the  defendant  appears  in  court  without 
counsel,  the  court  shall  advise  him  of  his 
right  to  counsel  and  assign  counsel  to  rep- 
resent him  at  every  stage  of  the  proceeding 
unless  he  elects  to  proceed  without  counsel 
or  is  able  to  obtain  counsel." 

However,  with  the  exception  of  legislation 
passed  in  1960  providing  for  a  Legal  Aid 
Agency  In  the  EMstrlct  of  Colxunbia,  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  to  allow  comp>ensa- 
tlon  for  those  lawyers  or  agencies  represent- 
ing the  poor  in  federal  cases  The  system  of 
appointing  uncompensated  counsel  has 
placed  a  great  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  profession  has  per- 
formed admirably  through  the  years,  but  the 
system  has  proved  unsatisfactory  both  for 
the  defendant  snd  his  counsel. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  a  young  prac- 
ticing attorney  In  North  Carolina,  I  was  ap- 
pointed counsel  for  an  Indigent  defendant 
*ln  a  capital  case.  The  trial  reeulted  In  a 
conviction;  I  was  awarded  a  fee  of  912.50  by 
the  court.  After  I  filed  notice  of  appeal, 
however.  It  cost  me  $84  for  a  transcript  of 
the  record.  A  local  newspajjcr  published  an 
edltorlPi  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  defendant 
was  obviously  guilty  and  that  his  lawyer  was 
only  app>eallng  because  of  the  huge  fee  In- 
volved. I  was  elected  to  the  State  legUla- 
ture  shortly  thereafter,  and  my  first  bill 
was  one  authorizing  the  State  to  pay  for  the 
trial  transcript  of  an  indigent  defendant  ap- 
pealing to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court.  This,  of  course,  was  a  State  case, 
and  the  laws  In  North  Carolina  are  consid- 
erably different  today.  But  the  situation  I 
faced  Is  analogous  to  that  confronting  many 
lawyers  practicing  In  the  Federal  covirts 
today. 

There  Is  no  provision  even  to  reimburse 
counsel  for  out-of-pocket  expenses;  there  are 
countless  cases  In  which  attwneys  have 
borne  heavy  personal  sacrifices  to  be  certain 
that  the  defendant  received  a  fair  trial. 
Even  an  accused  charged  with  a  capital  of- 
fense does  not  have  the  benefit  of  compen- 
■ated  counsel  In  the  Federal  courts. 

The  following  statement  from  the  1961 
study  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  clearly  sets  forth  the  con- 
stitutional problem: 

♦TTie  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  wholeheartedly  endorsee  legislation 
designed  to  assure  competent  legal  counsel 
for  Indigent  defendants  In  aU  Federal 
courts. 

"The  subcommittee  believes  that  this  is 
necessary  to  achieve  full  compliance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  sixth  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  that  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  •  •  • 


to  have   the   assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense.' 

"The  subcommittee  believes  fiirther  tliat 
the  right  to  counsel  as  guranteed  by  the 
Constitution  Is  a  hollow  right  indeed  If  It  Is 
not  accompanied  by  proper  safeguards  that 
all  accused  persons  will  be  represented  by. 
adequate  counsel — even  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  It." 

There  are  many  examples  I  could  cite  of 
unfairness  to  the  accused  becavise  of  lack  of 
funds  for  defense.  One  in  particular  Is  Il- 
lustrative. It  was  related  to  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee  In  1969  by  Wil- 
liam Reece  Smith,  Jr.,  past  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Junior  Bar  Con- 
ference : 

"(This I  Involves  a  young  attorney  from 
Philadelphia,  who  was  appointed  to  repre- 
sent an  Indigent  who  was  xinable  to  speak 
English.  This  particular  assigned  counsel 
states  that  he  was  practically  as  Indigent 
as  the  defendant,  and  for  that  reason  was 
unable  to  afford  an  interpreter  In  order  to 
converse  with  his  client.  He,  of-  course, 
sought  the  services  of  an  Interpreter  through 
the  court  and  eventually  the  Government 
did  provide  the  Interpreter.  However,  this 
provision  was  not  made  until  the  day  of  trial. 
And  so  for  the  first  time  both  counsel  and 
court  heard  the  defendant's  side  of  the  tXorj 
whUe  In  the  courtroom  in  the  course  of  the 
trial. 

"It  BO  developed  In  this  particular  Instance 
that  there  was  a  witness  to  the  event  who 
might  have  been  of  great  Importance  In  the 
defense  of  the  case.  This  witness  was  not 
made  available,  could  not  be  made  available 
under  the  circumstances,  and  In  counsel's 
opinion  the  defendant  was  convicted  as  a 
result  of  this  development." 

This  example  is  a  startling  one,  but  It  is 
only  one  of  a  long  list — all  evidence  that  the 
constitutional  guarantees  are  not  being  sat- 
isfied In  the  Federal  courts. 

TOUNG,    unpaid    tAWTEES    TalQUXNTLT 

APPOErrriD 
The  accused  is  defended  frequently  by  a 
young  lawyer  who  either  may  take  the  case 
for  experience  or  may  have  no  yearning 
whatsoever  for  courtroom  advocacy.  Many 
Judges  understandably  are  inclined  to  ap- 
point young  lawyers  rather  tlTan  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  with  crowded  schedules.  This 
is  not  an  indictment  by  any  means  of  young 
lawyers  or  the  Federal  Judges  and  their  pro- 
cedures. Most  young  lawyers  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  courtroom  with  zeal  and 
imagination.  Generally  speaking,  the  young 
man  provides  a  good  defense,  but  certainly 
In  extremely  serious  matters  the  accused  Is 
entitled  to  the  same  defense  as  the  person 
of  mecms  who  can  and  will  retain  only  a 
seasoned  attorney. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  problem, 
there  U  the  great  burden  which  is  placed 
on  members  of  the  legal  profession.  In  the 
1959  House  of  Representatives  hearings  the 
story  was  told  of  a  lawyer  In  Wyoming  who 
had  long  experience  in  criminal  law  and  was 
In  practice  by  himself.  He  was  appointed 
to  defend  In  a  Federal  criminal  case  which 
Involved  10  days  and  3  nights  of  actual  trial 
time,  plviB  considerable  jM^paration.  The 
Goverrmient  presented  114  witnesses.  For 
practical  purposes  the  lawyer  was  required 
to  close  his  office  for  6  weeks.  As  a  result, 
he  was  practically  ban)crupted.  The  lawyer 
himself  should  not  fear  indigency  while  de- 
fending the  Indigent.  This  unfairness  to 
the  accused  and  hardship  on  the  bar  are  In- 
tolerable. They  are  not  at  all  conducive  to 
the  effective  administration  of  Justice. 

Several  years  ago,  In  considering  this  mat- 
ter, the  dlstlngxOshed  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States,  Judge 
Augustus  N.  Hand,  spoke  for  the  Conference: 

"To  call  upon  lawyers  constantly  for  un- 
paid service  is  unfair  to  them,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  do  BO  is  bound  to  break  down  after 
a    time.     To    distribute    such    assignments 


among  a  large  number  of  attornejrs.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  burden  upon  anyone.  Is  to  en- 
triist  the  representation  of  the  defendant  to 
attorneys  who  In  many  cases  are  not  pro- 
ficient In  criminal  trials,  whatever  their  gen- 
eral abUlty,  and  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  an  ade- 
quate defense.  Too  often,  iinder  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  representation  becomes  little 
more  than  a  form." 

Congress  not  having  acted  to  provide  prac- 
tical Implementation  of  the  sixth  amend- 
ment, the  legal  profession  has  attempted  to 
alleviate  the  problem  In  some  Instances  by 
utilizing  defender  services  established  for 
State  and  local  courts.  The  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  for  example,  eetabllshed 
as  a  local  service  by  private  funds,  will  assign 
a  lawyer  to  represent  those  accused  of  Fed- 
eral crime.  But  funds  are  so  low  within 
the  local  defender  services  that  most  of  the 
1 15  now  existing  throughout  the  country  can 
barely  manage  the  heavy  load  In  the  State 
and  local  courts,  much  less  be  expanded  to 
Include  the  Federal  system.  (The  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association  reported 
115  defender  services  throughout  the  United 
States  as  of  March  1963.  Twelve  of  these  are 
financed  completely  by  private  funds  and  a 
few  others  by  a  combination  of  public-private 
funds.) 

LCOISLATION   IS   NXXUXD  TO   rnuTix 
KZQTJIXndEItT 

As  population  expands,  society  becomes 
more  complex,  and  the  legal  profession  be- 
comes more  highly  specialized.  We  can  no 
longer  expect  the  bcu*  alone  to  Implement 
what  Is  a  requirement  tmder  the  Constitu- 
tion. Legislation  providing  for  reasonable 
compensation  has  been  before  the  Congrees 
for  more  than  20  years.  Support  has  come 
repeatedly  from  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Both  deserve 
praise  for  their  tireless  efforts.  Every  At- 
torney General  since  1937  has  asked  enact- 
ment of  legislation  allowing  oempensatlon 
for  counsel  to  represent  the  poc«". 

Legislation  wtilch  would  permit  appoint- 
ment of  public  defenders  in  populous  dist- 
ricts and  compensated  assigned  counsel  In 
others  has  passed  the  Senate  three  times — 
in  the  85th,  86th.  and  87th  Congresses.  How- 
ever, these  measures  have  never  been  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
oonslderation. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  President 
has  been  alloted  a  portion  of  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  this  problem,  stating: 
"The  right  to  competent  counsel  must  be 
assured  to  every  man  accused  of  crime  In  the 
Federal  courts,  regardless  of  his  means." 
With  this  encouragement  of  the  administra- 
tion and  with  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  country,  I  am  optimistic 
over  the  chances  for  passage  during  this 
Congress. 

On  the  same  day  that  President  Kennedy's 
message  was  delivered.  Senator  Keatikg. 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  Joined  Senator  Hruska 
In  introducing  S.  63,  "a  bill  to  provide  for 
representation  of  certain  defendants  in  the 
Federal  courts."  This  Is  the  same  proposal 
we  cosponsored  last  year  and  which  passed 
the  Senate. 

More  recently,  the  President  has  sent  to 
Congress  a  proposal  which  Senator  Eastt-anb 
introduced  and  Senator  Hbuska  cosponsored 
as  S.  1057.  The  same  measure  was  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  Cn.xza  as  H.R.  4816.  This  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Criminal  Justice  Act. 
Is  the  product  of  months  of  study  by  the 
Special  Conunlttee  on  Poverty  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Federal  Criminal  Justice, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Francis  A. 
Allen,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  It  differs  In  some  respects  from 
S.  63;  however,  the  objectives  are  the  same, 
and  I  am  confident  the  differences  can  be 
resolved  satlsfactorUy  In  committee. 
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ACT 


uxui.  omom  i»«fi*m«nttno   key 

The  CrtmliMU  Jurtic«  Act  provide*  for  com- 
pcnsatad  counael  plus  auxiliary  defenw  Berv- 
IcM  Local  option  U  the  Implementing  key 
to  tbe  bill,  as  eacli  Federal  district  may 
cbooM  a  method  o*  representation  tailored 
entirely  to  fit  Ita  own  needs  and  conditions. 
The  choices  authotiaed  are  these:  (1)  Ap- 
pointing private  practitioners  to  be  paid  up 
to  115  an  hour  for  each  individual  case;  (3) 
establishing  a  Federal  public  defender  office 
with  appointing  power  to  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil of  the  circuit  aft«r  recommendations  from 
the  Federal  court;  (8)  appointing  attorneys 
from  local  bar  assoclaUons  or  legal  aid  so- 
cieties at  the  same  rate  as  assigned  Individ- 
ual counsel:  or  (4)  providing  for  any  com- 
bination of   these. 

Counsel  Is  guaranteed  at  every  stage  of 
the  criminal  proceedings,  beginning  with  the 
initial  appearance  of  the  accused  before  the 
U.S.  commissioner  and  extending  through 
the  trial,  sentencing,  and  appeal.  The  i^an 
for  each  district  will  make  provision  for  fur- 
nUhlng  Investigative,  expert  and  other  serv- 
ices to  assist  the  defense  counsel  In  prepar- 
ing and  analysing  his  case.  These  service* 
may  be  employed  either  on  an  Individual 
basis  or  through  a  defense-services  agency. 

The  proposal  would  apply  to  the  defense 
of  those  persons  financially  unable  to  obtain 
an  adequate  defense.  This  would  allow  some 
defendants  to  defray  part  of  thfci.  costs  of 
their  defense  IX  they  were  able. 

To  me,  this  act.  and  the  essentially  similar 
S.  63,  present*  the  best  plan  to  meet  an  acute 
national  problem.  Their  greatest  asset  Is 
flexibility.  In  some  Federal  districts  the 
crime  rate  Is  very  low  and  there  Is  no  need 
for  full-time  defenders.  In  other  districts 
the  need  U  already  being  met  to  some  extent 
by  private  agencies.  In  still  other  metropoli- 
tan districts,  the  crime  rate  Is  so  great  that 
only  a  full-time  staff  of  public  defenders 
could  provide  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
answer.  The  Important  point  Is  that  each 
year  more  than  9,000  defendants  (not  in- 
cluding those  in  the  District  of  Columbia ) , 
cr  more  than  one-third  of  all  criminal  de- 
fendants In  Federal  district  courts,  are  not 
able  to  provide  for  their  defense.  Cocgress 
must  act  for  them.  The  proposal  under  con- 
sideration allows  e€u:h  locality  to  choose  Its 
own  method:  The  choice  will  be  up  to  the 
area  judicial  conference  and  the  local  dis- 
trict Judge.  This  provision  Is  designed  to 
eliminate  political  Interference.  By  the  same 
token,  politics  will  be  absent  from  the  cfaotoe 
of  defenders,  since  the  administration  will 
have  no  voice  In  the  appointments,  as  It 
does  with  US.  attorneys. 

SOMX   OBJXCTTONS    SAtSXD  TO  PUBI.IC    DXrENDKXS 

The  biggest  objection  to  our  approach,  as 
I  see  It,  concerns  the  provision  allowing  dis- 
tricts to  adopt  a  public-defender  system. 
Many  feel  that  placing  the  defense  In  the 
bands  of  the  .Oovemment  would  be  a  step 
toward  a  police  state.  This  danger  should 
not  be  minimised.  After  years  of  unsuccess- 
ful searching,  however.  It  appears  Impossible 
to  find  an  effective  and  economical  means  of 
guaranteeing  counsel  other  than  through  an 
organized  service.  Experience  with  long- 
established  defender  organizations,  further- 
more, has  shown  thetr  attorneys  to  be  com- 
petent, zealous,  and  no  more  apathetic  than 
their  colleagues  In  the  prosecutor's  office.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  local  bar  associations 
can  be  counted  on  to  see  that  the  defenders 
perform  their  duties  properly. 

Another  frequent  objection  Is  that  a 
public-defender  system  would  eliminate  the 
traditional  freedom  In  choosing  an  attorney. 
However.  I  fall  to  see  how  an  accused  Indl- 
▼tdual.  frlendleos  and  penniless,  now  has  any 
choice.  Of  course,  we  know  that  be  does  not 
under  the  present  system  of  appointing  un- 
compensated counsel. 

Under   present   statutes,   rules,   constitu- 


tional provisions,  and  recent  court  decisions, 
the  rlghu  of  a  defendant  are  many.  IX  any- 
thing. It  would  appear  from  some  cases  that 
the  criminally  accused  In  Federal  court  today 
Is  In  many  ways  better  protected  than 
society 

For  Instance,  under  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  of  1957  In  Mallory  t.  US.  (354  XJ3 
449) ,  It  was  held  that  a  voluntary  oonXesslon 
of  a  convicted  and  selX-conXessed  rapUt  was 
inadmlssable  as  evidence  because  of  the 
delay  In  taking  him  before  a  committing 
magistrate.  The  Court  held  that  a  4*^*T  ^' 
7Vi  hours  In  arraigning  the  prisoner  violated 
Rule  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  which  requires  that  an  arreoted 
person  be  taken  before  a  oommlttlng  officer 
without  "unnecessary  delay."  Recently  In 
KiUough  V.  U.S..  No.  16,398,  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Circuit 
greatly  extended  the  Mallory  doctrine.  In 
KUlough  the  court  not  only  used  the  Mallory 
doctrine  to  throw  out  a  voluntary  ad- 
mission of  the  accused  made  prior  to 
his  arraignment,  but  extended  this  doc- 
trine to  Invalidate  an  admission  made 
after  arraignment  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
prompted  by  the  first  admission,  which  was 
Inadmissible  under  Mallory.  Thus,  the  first 
confession,  which  the  court  of  appeals  felt 
was  obtained  In  violation  of  Rule  5(a),  was 
deemed  to  InvalldaU  the  later  confession, 
even  though  the  second  confession  was 
obtained  In  full  compliance  with  the 
Federal  rules  and  there  was  never  an  allega- 
tion by  the  defendant  that  the  confession 
had  been  anything  but  voluntarily  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  rights  of  crimi- 
nal defendants  in  Federal  courts  today,  a 
defendant's  financial  Inadequacy  must  not 
preclude  his  having  an  adequate  defense,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amendment. 

Society  Is  not  well  protected  when  an 
accused  Is  convicted  due  to  Inadequate 
representation  and  Is  thereby  embittered  over 
our  legal  process.  When  a  prisoner  Is  re- 
leased from  confinement,  he  Is  worth  some- 
thing to  himself  and  society  only  tf  he 
returns  with  a  desire  to  find  his  place,  make 
proper  adjustments,  and  live  a  productive 
and  useful   life.  ' 

Until  a  prisoner's  bitterness  over  an  unfair 
legal  process  has  been  overcome,  the  cor- 
rectional process  will  not  work.  If  a  poor 
prisoner  leaves  the  courtroom  with  hate  for 
a  legal  system  because  he  rightly  belleres 
he  has  been  defended  Inadequately,  the 
chances  for  his  rehabilitation  are  meager 
Indeed. 

Nor  Is  society  protected  when  defendants 
are  released  because  of  a  technical  error  In 
the  legal  process.  Law  enforcement  officers 
and  prosecutors  strongly  prefer  that  ade- 
quate defense  be  available  for  persons 
accused  of  crime. 

Chances  are  lessened  for  the  overruling  of 
convictions  on  error  when  adequate  defense 
has  been  provided.  In  addition,  most  prose- 
cutors prefer  to  enter  the  courtroom  know- 
ing that  the  conduct  of  trial  will  not  be 
Interrupted  or  prolonged  by  incompetent 
or  unwUUag  defense  counsel. 

Society  and  the  defendant  both  are  pro- 
tected by  the  right  to  counsel  as  guaranteed 
in  the  sixth  amendment.  If  a  defendant 
Is  to  take  advantage  of  his  legal  rights,  he 
must  have  competent  counsel:  In  the  Fed- 
eral system  today,  such  counsel  Is  not  guar- 
anteed. The  defendant's  rights  are  useless 
to  htm  if  he  does  not  know  what  they  are 
or  how  to  use  them. 

The  wealthy  defendant  need  never  fear 
an  Inadequate  defense.  It  Is  now  up  to  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  that  fear  for  the  Indigent. 
In  these  days  when  our  Nation  Is  spending 
billions  In  aiding  the  poor  of  a  multitude  of 
other  countries,  when  we  are  forced  to  spend 
more  billions  for  national  defense.  I  believe 
we  can  and  must  afford  the  cost  to  defend 
the  basic  rights  of  the  poor  here  at  home. 


HirtBf  the  HaiidicappeS  !•  Good  Basinets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NKW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  500  handicapped  persons  are  In  the 
employ  of  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. The  company  has  been  cited  by 
the  American  Legion  and  by  the  Handi- 
capped Veterans  of  America  for  lt«  con- 
scientious desire  to  place  In  productive 
EKMitions  our  less  fortunate  citizens  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  would 
have  found  it  difQcult  to  be  placed  in 
gainful  employment  were  It  not  for  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Pan  American  and 
similar  firms. 

Mr.  John  S.  Woodbrldge.  comptroller  of 
Pan  American,  has  told  me  on  numerous 
occasions  that  these  handicapped  indi- 
viduals are  Just  as  productive — and  in 
some  instances  more  so — than  their 
more  fortunate  brethren. 

Recently,  the  Pan  American  Jets,  a 
wheelchair  basketball  team  originated 
by  Mr.  Woodbrldge.  toured  Israel,  play- 
ing  games  and  putting  on  exhibitions 
all  over  that  little  country.  Mr.  Wood- 
brldge.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  took  time 
out  from  his  busy  schedule  to  accom- 
pany the  team. 

More  than  9.000  persons  throughout 
the  State  of  Israel  turned  out  to  watch 
this  series  of  International  games  per- 
formed in  wheelchairs  by  American  and 
Israeli  athletes. 

The  competitions,  staged  In  desert  out- 
pdsts,  small  villages,  and  major  cities 
were  designed  to  demonstrate  the  ability 
of  the  handicapped  to  rise  above  their 
dlsabiliUes. 

Participating  in  the  events  along  with 
the  Pan  American  Airways  team  of 
wheelchair  athletes,  the  Pan  Am  Jets, 
was  the  Israeli  team,  sponsored  by  the 
Spewack  Club,  an  agency  of  the  Israeli 
Polio  Foundation  endowed  by  Bella  and 
Sam  Spewack.  the  American  librettists. 

The  Israeli  team  had  invited  the  Pan 
Am  Jets  to  Israel  to  help  publicize  hiring 
of  the  handicapped  and  the  work  of  the 
Spewack  Club.  The  invitation  developed 
from  friendship  formed  throughout  the 
years  between  members  of  the  Israeli 
team  at  the  annual  Paralympics  In  Eng- 
land. 

The  tour  had  special  impact  since  an 
entire  generation  of  youngsters  in  Israel 
Is  marred  with  polio  following  an  epidem- 
ic which  blanketed  the  country  in  1951. 
At  each  stop,  hundreds  of  young  polio 
victims  came  out  on  crutches  and  in 
wheelchairs  to  watch  the  games. 

Madame  Ben  Zvl.  wife  of  the  recently 
deceased  President  of  Israel,  received  the 
Pan  Am  Jets  in  the  President's  residence 
and  called  the  contests  an  example  of 
Israeli-American  friendship.  She  added. 
"Those  who  are  physically  afflicted  have 
an  inner  spirit  of  understanding  and 
ability." 

Walworth  Barbour,  our  Ambassador  to 
Israel,  described  members  of  the  team  as 
envoys  of  Americanism  and  congratu- 
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lated  Pan  Am  for  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  handicapped. 

While  in  Israel.  Mr,  Woodbrldge  made 
a  few  appropriate  remarks  concerning 
the  tour.  I  think  they  are  Important 
enough  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  body : 

We  are  ^ere  as  a  salule  to  your  noble 
country  and  to  Its  great  Ideals,  to  Join  with 
your  own  wheelchair  athletes  In  demon- 
strating throughout  your  land  that  the  wlU 
and  ability  to  live  fruitfully  need  not  be 
denied  those  less  physically  blessed. 

Many  will  come  to  see  these  wheeled  war- 
riors in  action,  prepared  and  braced  to  be 
plteously  wrenched.  They  will  stay  to  marvel 
at  the  true  skill  displayed  and  the  absolute 
freedom  from  false  emotion,  losing  com- 
pletely their  Initial  heart-rendering  fears. 
These  spectators  will  be  the  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  of  equality  In  opportunity  which 
Is  the  goal  of  the  physically  handicapped; 
these  audiences  will  consist  of  people  whose 
vocal  espousal  of  this  righteous  cause  will 
proclaim  them  as  genuine  and  productive 
citizens  of  this  land  they  love. 

We  In  Pan  American  employ  some  600 
physically  handicapped  people,  not  In  a  spirit 
of  fcompasslon,  but  because  we  know  it  Is 
good  business  to  do  so.  We  do  not  actively 
seek  such  people  to  fill  our  ranks,  nor  do 
we  actively  decline  their  employ.  We  have 
found  them  generally  to  be  stable  and 
reliable,  not  restlessly  anxious  to  be  chang- 
ing Jobs  constantly  but  desirous  of  con- 
tinuity of  work  with  their  respective  em- 
ployers, returning  full  measure  for  their 
wage. 

The  factor  of  their  economic  vulnerability 
due  to  physical  failure  grows  Increasingly 
remote  as  time  goes  by  and  their  ability 
becomes  recognized  by  businessmen.  This 
factor  Is  the  hardest  hurdle,  which  we  aim 
to  help  dlsi>el  by  dramatizing  the  physical 
ability  of  this  small  group  of  our  clerical 
employees  and  rf  their  counterparts  here. 
In  this  series  of  International  matches  tak- 
ing place  this  week  In  Israel. 

As  these  representative  physically  handi- 
capped people  display  their  ability  on  the 
playing  fields,  let  all  remember,  and  not 
only  remember  but  actively  pass  the  word 
along,  that  their  ability  and  potential  are 
not  confined  to  the  field  of  sports  but  also 
to  the  field  of  business  and  to  other  fields 
of  their  dally  life.  Such  lively  reaction  will 
be  tremendously  rewarding,  not  only  to  the 
handicapped  thus  aided,  but  to  yourselves 
and.  most  of  all,  to  your  magnlflclent 
country. 

Hon.  Fritz  Lanham  To  Leave  Wath- 
ington  After  40  Years 


him  and  his  lovely  wife.  Hazel.  They 
have  a  host  of  friends  In  Washington 
and  all  of  us  will  regret  their  departure. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  we  realize  our 
former  colleague  and  most  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Prita  Lanham,  is  leav- 
ing Washington  after  some  40  years. 

Congressman  Lanham  served  with 
us  In  the  House  for  28  long  and  important 
years.  During  my  service  In  the  House 
I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  a  more  capable,  effective, 
or  more  dedicated  and  patriotic  person 
than  Prltz  Lanham.    All  of  us  will  miss 


Another  Castro  in  the  Dominican 
Repoblic? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  alarming  report  is  made  In  yester- 
day's issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  con- 
cerning the  possible  Red  takeover  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  I  wonder  If  the 
President  is  showing  any  more  concern 
about  this  country  than  he  has  about 
Cuba. 

The  report  follows: 
Dominican   Reds  Threaten   Takeover 
(By  Hal  Hendrlx) 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Repubuc,  May 
22. — Subtle  and  peaceful  Communist  pene- 
tration of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  pro- 
gressing with  Incredible  speed  and  efficiency. 

There  Is  ample  evidence — ominous  evi- 
dence— that  Communist  forces  closely 
alined  with  Cuba  and  the  Kremlin,  aided 
by  naive  supporting  leftist  elements,  are 
working  both  openly  and  covertly  to  turn 
this  country  Into  a  second  Communist- 
dominated  bastion  In  the  Caribbean. 

It  Is  not  a  noisy  and  spectacular  transition 
such  as  the  world  witnessed  In  Cuba.  It  Is 
being  accomplished  with  considerable  so- 
phistication and  has  managed  so  far  to  rise 
a  number  of  well-meaning  Americans  and 
Latins  as  dupes. 

Echoes  and  reflections  of  Cuba  In  mld- 
1959,  a  few  months  after  Fidel  Castro  cata- 
pulted to  power  In  Havana,  are  becoming 
Increasingly  audible  and  visible.  Missing 
from  the  Dominican  scene  are  the  "bar- 
budos,"  Castro's  bearded  gun-totlng  guer- 
rillas, and  the  quick  elimination  of  the 
organized  armed  forces  at  the  Castro-type 
execution  walls.  Otherwise,  many  of  the 
sounds  and  sights  are  alarmingly  similar  to 
those  which  punctuated  the  early,  "soclail 
revolution"  days  of  1969  In  what  has  since 
become  a  Ccuxununlst  regime  In  Cuba. 

The  transformation  process  Is  being  un- 
hampered by  the  often  proclaimed  demo- 
cratic government  at  President  Bosch,  which 
was  Inaugurated  only  2  months  ago  and 
hailed  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  some 
Latin  American  nations  as  a  "champion  of 
democracy." 

Top  officials  and  behind-the-scenes  ad- 
visers In  the  Bosch  government  steadfastly 
deny  that  communism  here  poses  any  real 
threat  or  that  Its  Influence  In  Dominican 
politics  and  life  Is  growing. 

These  officials  argue  vigorously  that  after 
31  years  of  dictatorial  rule  by  Rafael  Trujlllo 
and  a  year  of  oouncU-of-state  government, 
the  Dominican  Republic  Is  at  last  becoming 
a  "true  democracy,"  and  that  contrary  state- 
ments are  only  the  work  of  last  year's  elec- 
tion losers.  However,  behind  this  smoke- 
screen, the  government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  today  U  slipping  rapidly  Into 
Communist  control. 

One  Western  diplomat,  familiar  with  the 
Oommunlst  takeover  In  Cuba,  declares  that 
the  situation  here  "Is  moving  10  times  faster 
than  it  did  in  Havana,  and  this  has  been 
called  a  'showcase  of  democracy.' " 


There  Is,  unfortunately,  puzzling  evidence 
that  Washington,  which  has  extended  Its 
wholehearted  support  and  praise  to  the 
Bosch  regime,  Is  not  being  candidly  advised 
by  UjB.  Ambtissador  John  Bartlow  Martin  of 
the  sustained  Communist  developments  here. 

Sources  closely  familiar  with  the  American 
Embassy    confide    that    full    reports   on    the 
gravity  of  the  situation  here  have  not  been  • 
transmitted   by  Ambassador  Martin   to  the 
State  Department  or  to  the  White  House. 

And  It  Is  known  that  one  of  Bosch's  key 
advisers,  Rimianlan-bom  Sasha  Volman,  who 
Is  a  naturalized  UJ3.  citizen,  has  a  direct  line 
to  a  presidential  aide  in  the  White  House  to 
press  the  Bosch  government's  position,  phil- 
osophies and  line.  The  Western  diplomatic 
colony  here,  apart  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy, feels  that  Washington  consequ.^ntly 
Is  getting  a  "snow  Job." 

The  lack  of  accurate  communication  be- 
tween the  American  Embassy  here  and 
Washington  is  viewed  by  some  responsible 
observers  as  another  echo  of  Havana  In  mld- 
1959,  when  the  U.S.  envoy.  Ambassador  Philip 
Bonsai  was  bottling  up  significant  trends  and 
developments. 

As  a  result.  U.S.  policy  planners  In  Wash- 
ington gravely  misjudged  Castro  and  the 
unfolding  pattern  In  Cuba  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

Many  responsible  Dominicans  and  others 
here  fear  that  the  State  Department  and 
White  House  now  are  similarly  miscalculat- 
ing the  true  Dominican  picture  and  develop- 
ment. 

They  point  out  that  the  deception  taking 
place  In  the  Doinlnican  Republic  is  made 
easier  because,  relatively  speaking,  the  his- 
torically troubled  nation  which  shares  the 
turbulent  Island  of  Hispanola  with  Haiti  has 
experienced  a  remarkably  peaceful  period  in 
the  wake  of  the  assassination  of  Dictator 
Trujlllo  2  years  ago  May  30. 

There  was  no  great  bloodbath  after  the 
collapse  of  the  prolonged  one-man  dictator- 
ship, even  though  long  pentup  hatreds  made 
it  susceptible.  The  chances  also  were  en- 
hanced by  the  power  vacuum  which  was 
Trujlllo's  prlncip>al  legacy. 

While  a  seven-man  council  of  state  ruled 
the  country  last  year,  an  orderly  and  free 
election  was  held  last  December  and  Bosch, 
who  had  spent  more  than  half  his  life  out 
of  the  country  as  a  political  exile,  won  the 
Presidency  as  head  of  the  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRD). 

It  had  been  expected  that  after  the  death 
of  Trujlllo,  the  Communists  would  move  In 
quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  anticipated 
chaos  and  confusion.  They  were  only  mod- 
erately successful  In  their  Infiltration* 
schemes. 

Last  fall,  during  the  October  crisis  over 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  and  bombers,  secret- 
ly implanted  in  Communist  Cuba,  the  ruling 
Dc»nlnlcan  council  of  state  ordered  deporta- 
tion of  known  Communists  under  an  emer- 
gency law. 

A  substantial  number  of  Communists  were 
expelled,  but  the  council  was  somewhat  lax 
In  carrying  out  Its  announced  cleanup  of 
known  Red  troublemakers. 

However,  since  President  Bosch's  Inaugura- 
tion, more  than  160  of  the  deported  Com- 
mvinlsts  have  been  allowed-  to  return  and 
circulate  freely. 

Some  have  found  government  Jobs.  Others 
are  teaching  In  a  new  Communist-front 
school  called  the  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
and  Econconlc  Planning.  Still  others  have 
Infiltrated  into  labor  organizations  and  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo, 

Many  ot  the  returning  Communists  came 
from  Cuba.  Others  are  known  to  have  re- 
turned from  Prague.  Some  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  varloxis  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries by  way  of  Paris, 

"You  can  bet  your  life  that  these  Com- 
munists Just  aren't  sitting  around  enjoying 
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the  sunshine  after  th«  tripe  to  Havana  and 
Eastern  Europe."  commented  a  reeponalble 
and  concerned  Dominican  profeaalonal 
leader. 

Since  the  CotnmunlsU  began  returning 
last  March,  the  Boech  goveniment  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  civilian  mllltla.  Osten- 
sibly this  organization  la  ruppooed  to  merely 
b«  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  sugar  cane 
fields  from  fires.  But  many  observers  here 
point  out  there  Is  no  need  for  firefightlng 
vigilantes  to  have  political  Indoctrination 
and   mllltla- type   drill   Instruction. 

There  also  Ls  puzzlement  over  the  need  for 
17.000  of  the  so-called  fire  watchers 

There  are  continuing  reports  that  there 
has  been  some  Communist  Infiltration  In  the 
ranka  of  the  Dominican  Army,  especially 
among  the  lower- ranking  officer  corpe  and 
enlisted  personnel.  A  similar  toehold  Is  sus- 
pected In  the  police  ranka. 

Military  and  police  field  grade  officers  are 
frankly  worried  about  the  visible  Communist 
gains  In  political  and  public  fields — and  the 
lack  of  a  firm  sUnd  against  It  by  President 
Boech. 

There  Is  growing  whispered  conversation 
that  the  day  soon  may  be  approaching  when 
the  military  will  demand  that  Boech  adopt 
la  firm   poeltlon   against  the  Communists. 

The  Dominican  business  community  Is 
plainly  scared  about  the  Communist  direc- 
tion In  the  country. 

Foreign  InvestofV  also  are  apprehensive. 
There  has  been  no  new  foreign  Investment  In 
the  country  for  the  last  year,  and  the  Boech 
regime  did  nothing  to  encourage  It  by  driv- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  Co. lEsso)  out  of  busi- 
ness  here  shortly  after  taking  office. 

"There  won't  be  10  centavos'  worth  of  new 
investment  In  this  country  until  Boech 
speaks  out  In  favor  of  Western  policies  >nd 
against  the  Communists,  especially  against 
Communist  Cuba,"  declared  one  Dominican 
business  executive. 


IrrifatioB  in  the  Snake  Rirer  Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    DAJIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
issue  of  Reclamation  Era  contains  a  fas- 
cinating short  history  of  irrigation  in 
the  Snake  River  Valley  written  by  Lynn 
Crandall,  who  served  as  watennaster  on 
the  river  from  1930  until  his  retirement 
in  1958.  Senators  who  served  on  the 
Interior  Committee  during  any  of  those 
years  will  remember  Mr.  Crandall  as  an 
absolutely  dependable  source  ot  factual, 
impartial,  and  complete  information  on 
reclamation  and  water  resource  projects 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  Crandall's  article  Is  preceded  by 
a  short  introductory  statement  about 
him  written  by  Harold  Nelson,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  Regional  Director 
in  Boise,  Idaho.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed,  fol- 
lowing these  remarks,  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rboional  DotscTOK  Laciw  Snaxx  Rive's 
CaaifDAU. 

This  being  the  Idaho  Territory  Centennial 
Tear,  I  think  It  apropos  to  mention  that  the 


colorful  history  of  thU  great  State  Is  inex- 
tricably entwined  with  the  great  rivers  of 
the  State,  and  with  pioneering  men  who. 
over  the  years,  became  known  as  "mountain 
men"  and  'Tlver  men  "  One  such  man  Is 
Lynn  Crandall,  who,  like  many  an  easterner 
who  came  West,  qualifier  with  this  caliber. 
He  came  to  the  Snake  River  country  In  1018. 
liked  what  he  saw.  and  became  Inseparable 
with  the  Snake  River  Basin  from  that  time 
forward. 

Mr.  Crandall's  contemporaries  have  tried, 
on  many  occasions,  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion for  his  life's  work.  Every  year,  begin- 
ning In  1930,  for  29  years,  the  water  users  of 
District  No.  36,  without  a  dissenting  vote, 
elected  and  reelected  Mr  Crandall  as  their 
watennaster.  until  his  retirement  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958.  During  the  same  period,  with 
the  required  special  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  he  served  as  dUtrict  engineer  for 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

His  remarkable  career  has  Included  many 
other  water-related  and  arduous  assign- 
ments. In  1920.  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  court  In  charge  of  water  dis- 
tribution In  the  Big  Lost  River  Valley.  At 
the  time  the  controversies  over  water  In  this 
valley  were  so  heated  and  rough  that.  In 
themselves,  they  provided  the  subject  matter 
for  many  colorful  Idaho  chapters. 

Sonietlmes  serving  Jointly,  Mr.  Crandall 
was  Custer  County  surveyor;  city  council- 
man and  school  board  member  for  the  town 
of  Mackay;  U.S.  mineral  surveyor  for  Custer 
Coxinty;  and  Federal  court  commissioner  In 
charge  of  water  distribution  on  the  Salmon 
River  and  on   the  Little  Lost   River. 

Mr.  Crandall  Is  a  rugged  Individualist,  a 
man  who  always  says  what  he  thinks  In  as 
few  words  as  possible — let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  He  believes  In  answering 
every  letter  that  comes  across  his  desk  the 
day  it  Is  received. 

In  1923.  he  received  the  Fuentes  Gold 
Medal  from  Cornell  University  and.  In  1958. 
the  Distinguished  Service  Gold  Medal  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Crandall  haa  always  taken  a  lively 
Interest  In  all  natural  phenomena  and  In 
collecting  unusual  Items.  He  has  gathered 
an  outstanding  collection  of  Indian  artifacts. 
He  became  Interested  In  the  early  stage  lines 
of  Idaho  and  acquired  an  Interesting  collec- 
tion of  early-day  Wells-Fargo  and  other  ex- 
press company  covers. 

In  anticipation  of  the  centennial  of  Idaho 
Territory,  he  has  gathered  an  unusual  col- 
lection of  old  maps  showing  the  evolution 
of  Idaho  Territory  from  the  Louisiana  Pxir- 
chase  to  the  present. 

Retirement  did  not  lessen  his  interest,  but 
simply  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  trans- 
ferring more  of  his  waking  hours  to  each  of 
them.  He  became  a  consultant  on  many 
underground  and  surface-water  problems, 
not  only  to  the  Federal  Government  but  to  a 
number  of  canal  companies.  He  accepted 
an  assignment  as  referee  In  bankruptcy. 

Certainly.  If  there  Is  any  one  man  today 
who  Is  qualified  to  discuss  the  Snake  River, 
that  man  Is  Lynn  Crandall. 

H.  T.  NOJBON. 
Regional  Director,  Boise.  Idaho. 


A  Saga  or  the  Snake — Rationtkq  an  Idaho 

TasAsuax 

(By  Lynn  CrandaU) 

F^fty-odd  jiears  ago.  smoke  from  burning 
sagebrush  In  the  Snake  River  area  In  south- 
em  Idaho  was  commonly  seen.  Homestead- 
ers had  loosened  the  brush  on  the  land  by 
dragging  railroad  rails  through  It.  then  they 
raked  It  Into  windrows  and  burnt  It.  The 
skyline  became  blotched  with  thick  sage- 
brush smoke. 

Because  most  of  the  settlers  were  restricted 
financially  and  operated  only  with  horse- 
drawn  eqiilpment.  It  took  20  years  or  so  to 
get  aU  the  -land  at  the  larger  projects  Into 
cultivation. 


During  the  1870-80  decade.  Irrigation  de- 
velopment on  the  Snake  River  tributaries 
had  a  small  start.  In  a  few  years,  the  first 
diversions  were  made  from  the  main  river. 
By  1906  about  581.000  acres  were  under  Ir- 
rigation on  the  river  and  tributaries  up- 
stream from  King  Hill. 

Largely  due  to  the  Minidoka  government 
project  and  the  Twin  Falls  North  and  South 
Carey  Act  projects,  together  ♦ith  several 
smaller  Carey  Act  projects,  the  Irrigated  area 
above  King  Hill  doubled  by  1915  to  1,170.000 
acres.  By  1920  this  had  Increased  to  1.- 
400,000  acres  and  remained  at  about  that 
figure  until  1934.  when  there  was  a  gradual 
Increase  to  about  1.600.000  acres  by  1950. 

Since  1950  there  has  been  a  development 
of  something  like  600.000  acres  of  new  land 
above  King  Hill  Irrigated  by  groundwater 
pumping  so  that  probably  there  are  now 
about  21-4  million  acres  of  land  being  Ir- 
rigated on  the  Snake  River  above  King  Hill. 
Early  projects  were  ordinarily  able  to  se- 
cure fairly  adequate  supplies  of  water  from 
the  natural  fiow  of  streams,  as  crops  at  that 
time  were  mostly  about  50  percent  alfalfa 
and  50  percent  grain.  It  was  not  until  the 
Minidoka  project  started  construction  In 
1905  that  provision  was  made  for  stored  water 
supplies  from  Jackson  Lake  and  Lake  Wal- 
cott  Reservoirs. 

In  1915.  Twin  Falls  and  North  Side  proj- 
ects arranged  for  doubling  the  storage  ca- 
pacity at  Jackson  Lake  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  under  provisions  of  the  War- 
ren Act.  smd  the  dry  year  of  1919  led  to 
building  of  Henrys  Lake  In  1922.  and  of 
American  Falls  Reservoir  completion  In  1926. 
The  dry  years  of  the  early  1930's.  coupled 
with  Increasing  production  of  such  crops 
as  potatoes  and  sugarbeets,  which  required 
more  late  season  water,  resulted  In  demands 
for  still  more  storage  water  as  Insurance 
against  droiight.  Island  Park  and  Grassy 
Lake  Reservoirs  were  built  In  1938  and  1939 
on  Henrys  Fork  watershed,  and  Palisades 
Reservoir  began  storage  In  October   1955. 

All  reservoirs  on  the  Snake  River  water- 
shed above  King  Hill  have  a  present  total 
usable  capacity  of  nearly  5  million  acre-feet. 
But  In  years  of  deficient  nuioff,  the  available 
water  supply  Is  not  sufficient  to  fill  them  all 
to  capacity. 

In  earlier  years  a  number  of  the  reser- 
voirs were  built  by  Carey  Act  construction 
companies  or  groups  of  water  users,  but  for 
the  past  35  years  or  so.  high  costs  of  con- 
struction and  complex  conflicting  Interests 
have  resulted  In  construction  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

The  more  complex  reservoir  projects  have 
Involved  long,  costly,  and  detailed  studies  by 
reclamation,  followed  by  negotiations  with 
water  users  to  sectire  agreement  with  the 
proposed  plans,  then  trips  by  witnesses  to 
Washington  to  testify  beforp  congressional 
committees,  with  possible  testimony  by  op- 
posing interests. 

At  the  time  of  authorization  by  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Falls  Reservoir  In  the  early 
1920's,  the  reclamation  program  was  at  such 
a  low  level  of  congressional  support  that  the 
Congress  provided  In  the  authorization  bill 
that  canal  companies  desiring  to  buy  storage 
In  the  reservoirs  would  have  to  pay  cash  In 
advance  of  construction.  Canal  companies 
and  Irrigation  districts  floated  bond  Issues 
and  raised  the  money  to  comply  with  this 
requirement. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  often  spent  both 
by  Government  and  by  Interested  Individuals 
before  authorization  Is  finally  secured  from 
th«  Congress  to  build  some  particular  proj- 
ect. 

It  took  over  20  years  of  Investigations  to 
start  construction  on  the  Palisades  project 
on  Snake  River.  Involving  the  negotiation 
of  a  compact  between  Wyoming  and  Idaho, 
securing  agreements  between  various  groups 
of  Idaho  water  users,  and  getting  congres- 
sional approval. 
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Only  when  a  person  has  spent  the  major 
part  of  his  adult  lifetime  going  through  one 
of  these  struggles  to  get  some  new  project 
authorized  and  buUt.  can  he  appreciate  all 
that  lies  behind  a  nice-looking  dam  and 
powerplant  located  on  one  of  our  Western 
rivers. 

The  gradual  development  of  natural  flow 
and  storage  water  rights  on  Snake  River  over 
a  long  period  ot  years  has  resvilted  In  many 
hundreds  of  such  rights  now  In  existence. 
embodied  In  court  decrees.  State  of  Idaho 
water  licenses  and  contracts  between  the 
Bureau  ot  Reclamation  and  canal  companies 
and  Irrigation  districts. 

operation  and  management 

Under  Idaho  water  laws,  the  State  Is  di- 
vided by  the  State  reclao^tlon  engineer  into 
water  districts,  each  district  ocMnprislng  an 
area  having  a  common  water  supply.  Soma 
of  these  districts  located  on  an  isolated  small 
stream  may  comprise  an  area  of  only  a  few 
thousand  acres  or  less,  while  the  largest  dis- 
trict, such  as  District  No.  36,  on  the  main 
Snake  River  Includes  an  area  of  IV*  million 
acres. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  each  March  the 
water  users  In  each  ot  these  districts  meet 
to  elect  a  watennaster,  adopt  a  btidget  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  act  on  any  other 
matters  affecting  the  operation  ot  the  dis- 
trict. Larger  districts  usually  have  estab- 
lished an  advisory  committee  to  assist  the 
watermaster  In  passing  on  controversial 
questions. 

These  committees  have  no  established  au- 
thority, but  they  usually  are  able  to  reach 
unanimous  agreement  and  are  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  watermaster  in  dealing  with 
controversial  matters  such  as  stored  water 
transmission  losses,  reservoir  evaporation, 
bank  stcH-age,  etc. 

The  Committee  ot  Nine  on  Snake  River 
acted  as  the  Idaho  Compact  CommLsslon  In 
negotiating  the  Snake  River  water  compact 
with  Wyoming  and  has  also  proved  to  be  an 
effective  representative  ot  water  xisers'  opin- 
ions in  dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion on  details  of  repayment  contracts, 
schedules  for  reservoir  operation  during  both 
the  Irrigation  and  nonlrrigation  seasons,  and 
other  similar  questions  relating  to  operations 
on  Snake  River. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  operation  results 
from  such  a  program  ot  prior  full  discussion 
by  all  parties  concerned,  rather  than  to  have 
someone  clothed  with  arbitrary  authority  In 
charge  ot  river  operation. 

It  Is  only  a  question  cf  time  when  our 
western  streams  will  be  fully  developed  from 
a  water  supply  standpoint  and  we  will  be 
obliged  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
comment  once  made  by  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  when 
he  said.  "A  river  Is  more  than  an  amenity. 
It  is  a  treasure  and  offers  a  necessity  of  life 
that  must  be  rationed  among  those  who 
have  power  over  it." 

compacts    versus   the   future 

Our  experience  on  Snake  River  Indicates 
that  full  trust  can  be  placed  In  democratic 
processes  of  allowing  all  kinds  of  water  users 
at  the  grassroots  level  to  be  freely  repre- 
sented In  determining  the  policies  of  river 
operation  and  In  selecting  persons  to  have 
charge  of  such  operations. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  during  re- 
cent years  of  the  desirability  of  Interstate 
water  compacts.  In  many  cases  there  are 
good  reasons  for  having  such  compacts,  par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  small  amounts  of 
water  and  land  areas  and  In  allocations  on 
International  streams  between  different 
countries. 

However,  one  objection  to  such  compacts 
between  States  in  the  case  of  large  areas  and 
complex  problems  Is  that  no  one  can  lift  the 
curtain  that  veils  the  future.  No  one  can 
predict  what  river  runoff  will  be  50  years 
from  now,  nor  what  the  most  pressing  need 


will  be  for  the  available  water  supply  in  the 
future. 

Experience  with  the  C<riorado  River  ooxn- 
pact  affcMtls  definite  evidence  thait  adoption 
of  a  compact  on  a  stream  Is  no  guarantee 
against  future  troubles  with  water  develop- 
ment. 

Over  the  years,  dry  seasons  occurred,  dem- 
onstrating that  promoters  of  some  projects 
had  been  unduly  optimistic  in  their  original 
estimates  of  water  supply,  based  on  too  few 
years  of  actual  runoff  records. 

Substantial  reductions  in  irrigated  acre- 
age had  to  be  made  on  scHcne  projects,  gen- 
erally as  the  result  of  litigation  between 
the  settlers  and  the  construction  cc»npany 
when  the  matter  could  not  be  settled  by 
mutual  agreement.  Practically  all  canal 
companies,  except  a  few  with  the  very  ear- 
liest natural  fiow  rights,  have  been  obliged 
to  purchase  stored  water  rights  to  furnish 
an  adequate  water  supply  during  late  sum- 
mer months. 

The  principal  new  developments  under- 
way at  present  are  individually  financed 
projects  for  ground-water  pumping  mi  newly 
irrigated  lands.  It  is  difficult  to  accvirately 
estimate  what  additional  acreage  might  be 
so  Irrigated,  but  it  may  be  of  the  magnitude 
of  another  one-half  million  acres  during 
the  next  20  years  in  the  area  upstream  from 
King  Hill. 

Joint  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  also  indi- 
cate that  perhaps  some  30  new  projects  on 
the  Upper  Snake  may  be  foxind  feasible  of 
construction  before  the  area's  water  re- 
•ovu-ces  can  be  considered  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped. A  number  of  these  proposed  proj- 
ects, however,  have  controversial  features 
connected  with  them,  and  it  will  toke  many 
years  to  resolve  the  conflicting  interests. 


The  50  Years  <rf  Equity 


tlon,  deciding  that  no  member  would  play 
a  segregated  hoxise.  Also  a  welfare  fund  and 
pension  plan  Is  theirs. 

Writing  of  Eqiilty's  flrst  strike  (the  famous 
actors'  strike  of  1919)  its  first  president, 
Francis  Wilson,  said:  "There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  wages,  great  or  small,  but  simply  of 
the  abatement  *  *  *  of  injustices  which  had 
grown  with  Increasing  severity.  •  •  •  Tht 
actors  won  their  victory  by  their  loyalty,  by 
the  force  of  pubUc  opinion,  by  the  aid  of 
their  allies  who  stood  by  them  unfalteringly, 
and  by  the  Justice  of  their  cause." 

Today's  president,  Ralph  Bellamy,  empha- 
sizes "Equity  is  the  responsibility  and  the 
reflection — of  each  actor." 

Vive  I'Equlty. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  May  20-26, 1963,  is  National  Actors 
Equity  Week.  An  editorial  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor — May  15.  1963 — 
pays  tribute  to  Equity's  notable  50-year 
history.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

The  60  Tears  or  Equity 

A  recent  Broadway  spectacular — "the  best 
people  doing  the  best  scenes  and  the  best 
nxmibers  of  the  last  50  years."  according  to 
Jean  Dalrymple,  producer — commemorated 
the  birth  of  the  most  significant  Influence 
on  the  American  theater.  Actors'  Equity  As- 
sociation (the  actors'  union)  60  years  ago. 

Someone  has  said,  "The  theater  is  the 
people's  sweetheart.  It  is  a  rational,  beau- 
tiful amusement,  a  great  emotional  power." 
Yet  the  role  of  Equity  has  been  long  and 
rough,  but  with  perseverencc,  education  and 
bulldoggedness  Equity  has  accomplished,  in 
large  measure,  what  It  set  out  to.  namely, 
protection  of  the  exploited  actor: 

A  standard  contract  and  minimum  wage 
are  secure.  No  extra  perfCMTnances  are  per- 
mitted without  pay.  Now  a  road  show  can't 
close  In  Peoria  leaving  Its  cast  stranded,  for 
transportation  back  to  New  York  Is  guar- 
.inteed.  And  Just  last  year  Equity  desegre- 
gated the  National  Theater  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  m  Its  flght  against  racial  dlscrimlna- 


Secretary  Znckert  Addresses  Meeting  of 
American  Ordnance  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  9, 
1963,  the  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Zuckert, 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  addressed  a 
dinner  meeting  of  the  American  Ord- 
nance Association  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Mr.  Zuckert's  first  service  to  our 
Government  more  than  20  years  ago  was 
that  of  a  management  expert.  Through 
the  intervening  years  Mr.  Zuckert  has 
served  our  coimtry  in  various  positions 
of  high  responsibilty  in  the  Government. 
All  of  his  efforts  have  been  characterized 
by  an  active  interest  in  effective  manage- 
ment. I  am  pleased  that  in  his  present 
area  of  responsibility  he  continues  to 
emphasize  improved  management  in  dis- 
pensing the  Air  Force  share  of  the  gigan- 
tic expenditures  that  are  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

In  his  speech  Mr.  Zuckert  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  effective  management  is 
a  product  of  leadership : 

There  is  nothing  magic  or  basically  dif- 
ferent about  management  In  the  aerospace 
age.  It  demands,  as  It  always  has.  that  the 
people  at  the  top  level  of  an  organization 
apply  the  principles  of  leadership) — that  the 
top  level  staff  concern  themselves  more 
deeply  with  the  actual  workings  of  their 
organization. 

In  speaking  to  the  industry  leaders 
gathered  for  the  American  Ordnance 
Association  meeting.  Mr.  Zuckert  also 
made  Interesting  points  concerning  the 
responsibility  of  industry.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  place  the  entire  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
Remarks     by     Hon.     Eugene    M.     Zockeet, 

Secretaht    op    the    Aib    Force,    American 

Ordnance  Association.  Matflower  Hotel. 

Washington,  D.C.  Mat  9.  1963 

The  46th  annual  meeting  of  any  national 
organization  can  be  an  appropriate  occasion 
to  take  a  quick  look  at  where  we've  been  as 
well  as  a  closer  look  at  where  we  are  going. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of  the 
American  Ordnance  Association,  whose  pri- 
mary interest  is  not  the  past,  but  a  present 
and  future  intimately  related  to  our  na- 
tional s«ctu1ty. 
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The  year  1918—45  yean  ago— was  "the  year 
of  victory  In  the  war  to  make  the  world  eafe 
for  democracy." 

Ironic  ae  those  worda  may  sound,  I  believe 
hlatory  will  conllrm  that  It  waa  aiich  a  war. 
HUtory  will  also  record  that  at  leact  one 
major  war  and  eeveral  minor  wart  were 
fought  later  In  the  aoth  century  for  the 
same  basic  principles. 

Some  of  you  have  been  members  of  this 
organization  during  all  the  years  since  Its 
founding.  Perhaps  we  should  study  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  nearly  half  a  century 
of  defense  activity. 

One  Is  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  mak- 
ing the  world  permanently  safe  for  democ- 
racy. The  world  will  be  safe  for  the  growth 
of  the  Ideas  and  Institutions  of  democracy 
only  if  freemen  keep  tt  that  way  by  constant 
effort.     I  believe  It  wlU  be  an  unending  task. 

Another  lesson  Is  that  war  Is  not  the  best 
way  of  making  the  world  safe  for  anything — 
although  it  is  sometimes  the  only  way  to 
defend  freedom  once  aggreaslon  has  begun. 

Our  experience  with  this  painful  lesson  of 
history  In  two  World  Wars  and  In  Korea 
Anally  convinced  lu  that  we  must  maintain 
superior  military  strength  to  deter  any  ag- 
gressive power  from  latincblng  a  major  at- 
tack against  us  or  our  allies. 

Our  national  policy  of  trying  to  serve,  ex- 
pand and  defend  the  goals  of  freedom — a 
policy  which  has  evolved  from  such  lessons — 
rests  on  three  foundations. 

The  first  Is  to  strengthen  the  resources 
and  the  benefits  of  true,  responsible  free- 
dom both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  second  Is  to  make  an  unstinting  ef- 
fort to  Identify  and  remove  the  causes  of 
war. 

The  third  Is  to  maintain  as  long  as  nec- 
essary the  military  strength  clearly  sufficient 
to  deter  or  defeat  any  aggressor  who  might 
otherwise  employ  force  against  the  Interest 
of  our  Nation. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has 
said,  our  unavoidably  vast  Military  Estab- 
lishment "exists  for  one  purpose  and  one 
purpose  only:  to  act  as  the  servant  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Our  responsibility  Is  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  the  means  to  safe- 
guard Its  legitimate  Interests  and  to  meet 
Its  conunltments  at  home  and  around  the 
world.  The  Defense  Department  exists  to 
serve  that  purpose,  and  to  serve  none  other." 

The  Department  of  Defense  budget  totals 
nearly  $54  billion.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
particular  attention  to  the  Importance  of 
proper  management  of  the  Air  Force  por- 
tion of  that  budget.  We  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  since  1961.  and.  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  Industry,  we  can  further 
Increase  the  value  received  from  every  tax 
dollar. 

But  any  consideration  of  further  manage- 
ment Improvements  must  be  made  against 
the  background  of  the  pressent  Air  Force 
utilization  of  defense  funds.  The  Air  Force 
record — In  which  Industry  fully  shares  the 
credit — Is  one  of  which  all  Americans  can 
be  proud. 

With  about  39  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget,  the  Air  Force  not  only  provides  our 
Nation  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
(SAC)  and  Its  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
free  world's  strategic  nuclear  delivery  capa- 
bility, but  tt  also  provides  some  70  percent 
of  the  personnel  tar  the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command,  and  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  facilities  for  defending  our  skies 
against  atta<iker8. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  provides — - 

The  greatest  porUon  by  far  of  the  Nation's 
global  military  airlift  and  assault  airlift; 

Air  support  for  the  Army; 

The  primary  air  arms  for  oxir  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe,  the  Pacific,  the  Far  East, 
and  Alaska: 

The  major  operational  and  research,  devel- 
opment and  engineering  prograoM  in  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  space  effort; 


The  major  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
port of  the  national  space  program: 

Plus  many  other  functions  that  contribute 
to  our  national  strength. 

Forgive  me  If  I  mention  offl^  the  Air  Fore* 
contributions.  I  do  so  with  fxill  awareness 
that  you  and  I  agree  that  the  moat  powerful 
aggressor  forces  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
on  land  and  at  sea  as  well  as  In  the  sky. 
Each  department  has  Its  speciality  and  none 
Is  more  essential  than  another. 

I  could  continue  on  at  length  with  what  I 
believe  Is  remarkable  evidence  of  great  value 
received  for  the  dollar  spent. 

For  example,  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  maintains  a  115.000-mlle  system  of 
military  air  routes  on  a  wartime  readiness 
basis. 

The  Air  Force  Communications  Service 
operates  and  maintains  a  global  network  of 
more  than  5  mUUon  miles  of  communica- 
tions channels  and  a  worldwide  system  of 
more  than  1.500  electronic  aids  to  air  navi- 
gation and  air  traffic  control.   - 

The  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  which  Is 
Involved  In  coordinating  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary and  scientific  efforts  toward  deevlopment 
of  aerospace  weapon  systems,  administers. 
at  any  given  time.  60.000  contracts. 

The  President's  report  to  Congress  on  Aero- 
nautic and  Space  Activities  shows  that  of 
the  54  satellites  orbited  by  the  United  States 
In  1963.  40  were  launched  by  the  Air  Force. 

More  than  150.000  young  men  and  women 
are  given  primary  and  advanced  technical 
training  by  Air  Training  Command  every 
year. 

Air  Defense  Conunand's  9th  Aerospace 
Defense  Division  provides  NORAD  with  the 
trained  people  who  maintain  a  constant 
watch  to  detect  and  Identify  all  obJecU 
in  orbit  around  the  earth. 

I  know  that  most  of  you  here  are  familiar 
with  many  other  examples  of  value  received 
for  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  Defense 
budget:  The  Thor,  Atlas,  the  Titans,  and  the 
Mlnutenian;  the  X-15  program  being  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  NASA:  the  Agena 
satellite:  the  air  crews  on  constant  ground 
alert   and    those   overhead   In   the   air. 

At  the  heart  of  this  great  national  defense 
effort,  of  course,  are  the  people  who  perform 
these  military  tasks.  These  Americans  de- 
serve more  than  we  are  giving  them.  This, 
fortunately.  Is  being  recognized:  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  military  pay  increase  now 
moving  through  Congress  will  emerge  In  a 
form  adequate  to  reduce  our  serious  losses  of 
valuable  men  who  see  greener  pastures  out- 
side the  Service. 

When  you  consider  the  vastness  and  com- 
plexity of  this  global  enterprise  that  Is  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  you  can  see  why  careful  man- 
agement of  all  our  resources  Is  so  vital. 

And  whose  responsibility  Is  this  manage- 
ment of  national  defense  resoiux:es?  The 
Air  Force  Itself  has  a  heavy  responsibility,  of 
course.  But  I  say  it  is  also  Industry's  re- 
sponsibility to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
many  buslnessnien  realize. 

Tou  In  this  association  who  hold  key  posi- 
tions in  defense-related  Industry  make  many 
decisions  affecting  the  final  cost  at  military 
systems.  How  you  manage  your  organiza- 
tions and  your  contracts  can  have  a  pro- 
fotind  effect  on  defense  expenditures  and  on 
the  time  It  takes  for  our  Nation  to  obtain 
operational  systems. 

The  cost  of  military  preparedness  continues 
upward.  Every  possible  measure  must  be 
taken  to  control  it  and  to  assiire  a  maximum 
of  return  from  the  Investment.  This  Is 
where  an  organization  such  as  yo\irs  has 
been  and  can   be  most  helpful. 

All  of  us  believe  that  the  national  will  Is 
better  served,  the  public  Interest  better  pro- 
tected, and  the  Job  more  efficiently  done  un- 
der a  system  at  producing  our  defense  goods 
outside  the  house  at  Oovemment  but  sub- 
ject   to    its    direction    and    control. 

Ws  all  agree  on  the  necessity  ot  Oovem- 


ment controls,  but  we  also  recognize  the  dan- 
ger of  their  Interfering  with  the  Job.  The 
record  of  defense  procurement  for  the  past 
15  years  Indicates  that  we  haven't  always  had 
the  very  best  controls,  or  that  our  procure- 
ment processes  were  not  as  sound  as  they 
might  have  been,  or  that  we  were  not  care- 
ful enough  In  the  way  we  managed  the  busi- 
ness. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  sufficiently 
adjusted  the  crisis-type  procedures  which 
emerged  diirlng  wartime — both  World  War 
n  and  Korea — to  the  lona-range  require- 
ments of  the  cold  war. 

I  believe  cost  overruns  and  delays  In  de- 
velopment are  as  much  a  problem  for  Indus- 
try as  for  the  Government. 

All  of  us  want  to  take  advantage  of  the 
developmental  and  productive  capability  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  which  rewards 
imagination,  enterprise  and  efficiency.  To 
do  so  fully  we  must  have  more  Input  from 
Industry  to  the  discipline  of  defense  pro- 
curement. 

Discipline  In  defense  procurenvent  means 
the  same  thing  that  It  does  In  combat — 
prompt  response  to  orders,  skill  In  execution 
of  the  Job.  and  Individual  responsibility  for 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  operation. 

In  defense  procurement  we  must  build 
the  kind  of  discipline  that  will  Improve  cost 
estimates,  delivery  scheduling,  and  quality 
control;  that  will  Improve  design  and  test 
procedures  to  keep  down  change  orders  and 
retrofits:  and  that  will  Improve  procedures 
to  reduce  maintenance  costs. 

We  In  the  military  have  conunltted  our 
share  of  errors  of  omission  and  commission 
In  our  management  of  resources.  But  there 
are  soft  spots  In  management  In  Industry, 
too,  which  only  you  can  eliminate. 

More  than  ever  before,  defense  contractors 
are  going  to  find  that  the  defense  agencies 
are  frugal  and  carefxil  customers  who  will 
demand  the  best.  At  the  same  time,  the 
best  managed  companies  stand  to  gain. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  reem- 
phsslzed  this  policy  recently  In  a  statement 
to  the  Defense  Industry  Advisory  Council. 
Generally,  the  Defense  Department  Is  In 
favor  of  somewhat  greater  profits  In  defense 
work  through  Incentive  awards  based  on 
performance. 

"But  if  profits  are  to  Increase."  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara said,  "they  must  Increase  by  In- 
creases In  efficiency." 

The  best  managed  companies  stand  to  gain 
by  increasing  their  efficiency  an  so  does  the 
national  security.  The  gain  could  be  felt  In 
much  more  than  dollars  saved — in  much 
more  than  cost-effectiveness.  For  example, 
an  across-the-board  Increase  In  reliability 
of  the  myriads  of  parts  In  our  nUsslles  and 
space  boosters — In  fuel  systems,  guidance 
and  electronic  systems,  and  all  the  other 
components — would  mean  significant  Im- 
provements In  oxir  effective  missile  strength 
as  calculated  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Target 
Planning  Staff.  It  would  also  save  critical 
time  and  dollars  In  our  national  space 
program. 

I  believe  that  what  we  really  are  looking 
for  when  we  talk  about  developing  better 
management  practices  in  Oovernment  and 
Industry  Is  mostly  a  change  In  attitude.  It 
Is  a  change  demanded  Inevitably  by  the  com- 
plex new  technology  and  vastly  greater  cost 
of  aerospace  systems.  Better  management  Is 
not  to  be  achieved  by  new  slogans  or  gim- 
micks, but  by  our  making  sterner  demands 
of  ourselves  and  by  our  motivating  our  sub- 
ordinates to  Join  wholeheartedly  in  the  over- 
all effort. 

There  is  nothing  magic  or  basically  differ- 
ent about  management  In  the  aeroepace  age. 
It  demands,  as  It  always  has.  that  the  people 
at  the  top  level  of  an  organization  apply  the 
principles  of  leadership— that  the  top  level 
staff  concern  themselves  more  deeply  with 
the   actual   workings   of   their  organization. 
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I  know  It's  a  tough  Job.  We  find  that  It 
Is.  (Some  of  you  here  heard  General  Oerrlty 
and  others  dlscxisslng  It  at  length  this  morn- 
ing.) It  means  constant  probing  and  self- 
examination  and  stimulation  of  new  ideas 
among  yoxir  people— who,  actually,  are  your 
most  valviable  resources.  It  meexis  meticu- 
lous program  control  and  scheduling  as  well 
as  Ingenuity  and  vision  In  achieving  realistic 
oost  estimates. 

As  I  said,  we  find  It  a  constantly  demand- 
ing and  challenging  part  of  the  Air  Force 
mission.  And  we  find  It  rewarding.  For 
example,  we  recently  surveyed  10  of  o\ir  bases 
to  find  out  how  their  newly  mechanized 
supply  aocoimtlng  fiinctlon  was  working  out. 
We  found  that,  on  the  average,  each  base 
has  been  able  to  redxice  Its  Inventory  value 
by  $6 .3  million  becaiise  of  better  InventCMry 
contrtd.  And  we  found  that  supply  support 
of  the  flying  mission  at  the  bases  had  also 
been  Improved. 

We  are  constantly  realizing  new  benefits 
from  our  electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. We  are  continually  amassing  detailed 
Information  and  analyzing  It  electronically 
to  enable  us  to  Identify  inspection  require- 
ments and  to  better  evaluate  the  reliability 
of  Items  and  th.e  requirement  for  replace- 
ments. It  Is  paying  off  handsomely.  Our 
Increased  analysts  of  maintenance  data  has 
shown  us,  for  example,  that  we  were  guilty 
of  overlnspectlng  aircraft  parts  and  compo- 
nents. On  one  aircraft  type  alone  we  re- 
duced Inspections  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  original  requirement. 

Another  effort  that  has  shown  gratifying 
results  Is  what  we  call  Project  MINT,  for 
material  Identification  and  new  Item  control 
techniques. 

Through  this  project  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  line  Items  In  the  Air  Force  sup- 
ply system  by  80.000  from  an  all-time  peak 
of  alx)ut  a  million  last  June.  We  are  screen- 
ing all  new  Items  t)elng  Introduced  Into  our 
Inventory  and  eliminating  duplicate  line 
Items.  These  .nany  thousands  of  reduc- 
tions should  mean  significant  savings,  con- 
sidering that  the  average  annual  cost  to 
manage  a  line  Item  In  the  Air  Force's  In- 
ventory Is  about  $100. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  time 
consuming,  detailed  management  Jobs  we 
are  doing  to  Increase  our  efficiency  and  mil- 
itary effectiveness.  As  you  can  see,  they  are 
more  Indicative  ol  an  attitude  and  a  firm 
purpose  than  any  unique  Ingenuity.  I  might 
add  that  they  were  prompted  mostly  by 
necessity — by  the  realization  that  we  had  to 
adjust  our  organization  simultaneously  to 
the  long,  hard  pull  of  the  cold  war;  to  the 
new  complex,  high-cost  systems;  to  sudden 
advancements  In  weapon  systems  and  sud- 
den obsolescence:  and  to  an  Intensified  con- 
trol of  the  aerospace  dollar. 

The  Air  Force  must  have  effective  sys- 
tems, delivered  on  time,  at  costs  In  keeping 
with  objectives.  What  you  in  Industry  must 
have  are  reasonable  profits.  We  both  want 
the  best  national  defense  obtainable.  Con- 
tractors will  be  Judged  by  their  perform- 
ance— their  product,  their  schedules  and 
costs  and  the  soundness  of  their  manage- 
ment. 

We  believe  that  we  are  getting  more  today 
than  we  have  In  the  past  for  the  Govern- 
ment's dollar,  through  our  own  efforts  as 
well  as  yours  In  Industry.  But  this  still  Is 
not  enough.  We  are  faced  with  Immense 
problems  In  the  next  few  years  that  make 
It  mandatory  that  we  achieve  even  more 
econonvles,  more  reliability  and  more  per- 
formance, and  at  the  same  time,  maintain 
a  creative  atmosphere  In  which  the  Inevi- 
table and  Indispensable  new  generation  of 
weapxin  systems  can  be  achieved. 

We  ask  you  to  share,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, this  mutual  responsibility  to  achieve 
our  national  defense  objectives. 


Prosreti  in  Michiirui  Under  Got.  George 
Romney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or   ICICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23, 1963 

Mr.  BENNKTT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  herewith  an  interesting 
and  informative  address  by  Gov.  George 
Rmnney,  of  Michigan,  before  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  22,  1963,  on  the  achievements 
and  progress  of  our  great  State.  Gover- 
nor Romney  is  doing  an  outstancJing  job 
for  the  people  of  Michigan  in  straight- 
ening out  the  State's  fiscal  instability — 
a  mess  he  inherited  from  two  previous 
administrations.  I  hope  other  members 
will  find  time  to  read  this  interesting 
summary: 

AnoRCSS  BT  Gov.  George  Roicnet,  or 
Michigan 

I  came  here  today  to  sell  Michigan,  and 
I  hope  that  while  I  succeed  In  that,  I  will 
also  succeed  In  convincing  you  that  that  Is 
my  only  purpose. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tell  the 
Nation  through  you  what  Michigan  Is  doing 
to  extricate  Itself  from  Its  difficulties  of  the 
past  few  years. 

Just  as  Michigan's  economic  troubles,  its 
financial  crises  and  Its  political  deadlock  re- 
ceived national  attention  through  the  1950's, 
BO  should  its  recovery  from  these  difficulties 
be  recognized  and  publicized  In  the  sixties. 

Important  changes  are  taking  place  In 
Michigan. 

The  people  of  Michigan  are  showing  new 
concern  and  determination.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve I  accurately  express  their  viewpoint 
when  I  say  that  they  expect  Michigan,  with 
all  its  talents  and  resources,  to  be  the  best 
State  In  the  Nation. 

As  In  the  story  of  an  ancient  king  we  are 
seeking  the  answers  to  achieving  that  goal. 

The  story  Is  of  a  newly  crowned  king  who 
wanted  to  be  the  best  king  his  country  ever 
had,  so  he  traveled  far  and  wide  seeking  the 
answer.  His  search  was  fruitless  until  he 
approached  a  schoolhouse  In  which  the  chil- 
dren were  singing.  Their  song  supplied  the 
answer.    Its  lyrical  message  was : 

"The  best  kings  are  those, 
In  this  and  all  other  lands. 
Who  tackle  the  problems  under  their  nose. 
With  the  tools  that  are  under  their  hands." 

I  want  to  tell  you  today  about  the  tools 
we  have  and  how  we  plan  to  use  them  In  our 
desire  to  be  the  best  SUte  In  the  United 
States. 

Few  are  aware  of  Michigan's  Immense  size. 
It  Is  the  largest  State  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  In  land  and  water  area  combined.  It 
is  almost  as  far  from  Ironwood  to  Detroit 
as  It  U  from  Detroit  to  New  York  City.  Iron- 
wood,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  Is  as  far  west 
as  St.  Louis:  Hancock  is  as  far  north  as  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  and  Port  Huron  Is  as  far  east 
as  Greenville,  B.C.,  or  Ashevllle.  N.C.  With 
Detroit  as  the  center,  a  circle  that  Includes 
Ironwood  also  Includes  Ottawa,  Philadelphia, 
Richmond,  KnoxvUle,  and  St.  Louis. 

We  are  an  Inland  State,  and  yet  we  have 
four  times  as  much  water  area  as  any  other 
State.  We  have  a  coastline  longer  than  this 
Nation's  Pacific  coast  and  as  long  as  Its 
Atlantic  coast.     As  U  that  weren't  enough 


water,  the  Creator  endowed  us  with  11,000 
Inland  lakes  and  S6,000  miles  of  streams. 

Opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  in 
1959  made  Michigan  the  principal  maritime 
State  on  the  Nation's  fourth  seacoast.  Now 
80  percent  of  the  world's  merchant  fleet  can 
reach  Michigan's  seapcHts. 

Most  of  Its  nearly  8  million  people  would 
agree,  I  think,  that  one  of  Michigan's  prin- 
cipal virtues  Is  Its  fantastic  diversity. 

Michigan  is  an  unmatched  combination  of 
Industrial  empire,  recreational  pexadlse,  and 
diversified  agriculture. 

We  are,  as  everybody  in  this  room  knows,  a 
major  industrial  State.  Our  State  has  13,432 
manufacturing  establishments  with  809,590 
employees. 

Michigan  manufawitxirers  ttim  out  every- 
thing from  wooden  shoes  and  ball-point  pens 
to  atomic  power  and  missile  parts,  from 
carpet  sweepers  for  the  homemaker  to  mine- 
sweepers for  the  Navy. 

Our  Industry  Is  already  highly  diversified. 
Most  people  think  of  Michigan  as  a  place 
where  cars  are  made,  and  that  Is  right.  But 
It  doesn't  go  far  enough.  Eighty-seven  per- 
cent of  all  types  of  Industry  are  found  in 
Michigan.  In  addition  to  motor  vehicles  and 
parts,  Michigan  ranks  first  In  cereals,  first  In 
public  building  furniture,  first  In  gray  Iron 
foundries,  first  In  nonferrous  castings,  in 
special  dies  and  tools  and  In  machine  tool 
accessories,  azMl  we  make  nearly  all  the 
aspirin  In  the  country.  It  Is  the  home  of 
many  world  famous  firms. 

1.  Dow  Chemical  Co.  at  Midland,  Mich.,  is 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  chemical  pro- 
ducers. It  is  the  sotirce  for  over  700  chemi- 
cal products. 

2.  The  world's  .largest  single  Portland  ce- 
ment plant  Is  operated  by  the  Huron  Port- 
land Cement  Co.  in  Alpena. 

3.  Colon  Is  recognized  as  the  "Magic  Capi- 
tal of  the  World"  because  Abbott's  Maglo 
Novelty  Co.  Is  headquartered  here. 

4.  Some  of  the  Nation's  Itu-gest  papermilli 
are  located  in  Kalamazoo. 

5.  The  Huron  Milling  Division  of  Hercxilea 
Powder  Co.  at  Harbor  Beach  Is  the  world's 
largest  producer  ot  wheat  starch  and  wall- 
paper paste. 

6.  Sturgls  is  the  drapery  hardware  capital 
of  the  world.  Klrsch  Co.  produces  more 
drapery  hardware  than  any  other  manufac- 
turer. 

7.  Shaw-Walker,  of  Muskegon,  is  the 
world's  largest  exclusive  maker  of  crfBce 
equipment. 

8.  The  Upjohn  Co.  of  Kalamazoo  operates 
the  largest  pharmaceutical  plant,  under  one 
roof.  In  the  world.  It  contains  more  than 
1 ,600,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  covers 
over  21  acres. 

9.  The  Wolverine  Shoe  &  Tanning  Corp.  of 
Rockford.  with  plants  in  six  Michigan  com- 
munities. Is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  pro- 
ducers of  footwear. 

10.  Three  of  America's  blUlon-doUar  in- 
dustrial corporations  and  16  of  Its  $100  mil- 
lion businesses  are  headquartered  In  Mich- 
igan. 

11.  Michigan  has  a  highly  diversified 
skilled-labor  force,  manning  365  different 
types  of  Industry  found  within  the  State. 
Michigan's  labor  unions  and  labor  leaders  are 
world  renowned. 

While  most  people  would  readily  concede 
the  extent  of  our  industrial  might,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Michigan 
is  also  a  mighty  agricultural  State.  Growing 
a  greater  variety  of  foods  and  leading  the 
Nation  in  many,  Michigan  comes  closer  to 
setting  the  table,  completely,  than  any  other 
State. 

Right  now,  during  Michigan  Week,  a  bevy 
of  agricultural  queens  is  touring  the  East 
to  remind  people  of  this.  They  were  here 
on  Monday. 

The  annual  retail  value  of  Michigan's 
agrlctiltxiral  output  is  over  $2  billion. 
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iriCdilgan  leads  the  Nation  In  the  pro- 
duction of  red  tart  charrtee.  fleld  bean*,  blue- 
berriM,  cucumber*  for  plcklea,  gladloU  bulba 
and  eaatern  White  Winter  wheat. 

2.  Michigan's  No.  1  crop  la  Talue  U  com. 
with  producUon  attaining  110  mllUon 
bushels  In  some  yean.  Second  to  this  codms 
hay  and  pastitre.  and  from  these  crops  stem 
Uvestock  and  livestock  producU  that  make 
up  two-thirds  of  Michigan's  agricultural  In- 
come. 

3.  Michigan  produces  &nd  sells  75  percent 
of  all  the  small  fruit  plants  marketed  within 
a  000  mile  radius  of  lu  borders. 

4.  M*''*'*g*"  produces  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  supply  of  eastern  White  Winter 
wheat  used  In  pastry  and  crackers,  and  as 
•  blender  far  other  flour*.  Oood  demand. 
•ometlmee  at  premium  price*,  keeps  It  from 
being  a  surplus  Item. 

6.  Michigan  Muiks  2d  In  the  production  of 
plums;  3d  In  apples,  pears,  celery  and  grapes; 
4th  In  peaches;  6th  In  onions  and  carrots; 
6th  In  sugar  beets;  7th  In  milk;  »th  In  po- 
tatoes, and  10th  In  com  and  oats. 

Michigan  Is  also  one  of  the  leading  tourist 
States,  and  no  wonder.  Again.  Tarlety  U  the 
splc*  of  our  life.  The  10  nUUlon  travelers 
who  come  to  Michigan  every  year  can  go 
trout  flshlng  In  April,  lie  on  oar  white  sand 
beaches  In  July  and  August,  drink  In  the 
beauty  ot  our  fall  foliage  In  October,  and 
ski  at  1  of  our  94  ski  centers  In  January. 

Our  tourist  attractions  and  our  folklore 
are  frequently  tied  together.  On  the  Lee- 
lanau Penlnsxila,  beautiful  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  tower  980  feet  above  Lake  Michigan. 
Indian  legend  tells  us  of  the  mother  bear 
and  her  two  cubs,  swimming  through  the 
water.  The  two  cubs  lag  behind,  and  the 
faithful  mother  bear  sleeps  on  the  shore, 
▼alnly  waiting  for  her  babies,  which  are 
out  In  the  water  as  Big  Manltou  and  Uttle 
Manltou  Islands. 

Michigan  ranks  among  the  top  three  States 
In  ths  combined  sale  of  hunting  and  Cshlng 
Ucensts.  In  19«1.  Michigan  sold  1.086.506 
hunting  licenses  and  927.837  flshlng  licensee. 
Michigan  leads  the  country  In  the  number 
ot  State  parks  and  prepared  campsites.  Our 
State  has  80  State  parks  and  recreation 
areas.  23  State  foresU.  5  national  forests, 
and  ISO  county  and  municipal  camping 
parks. 

During  the  l»th  century,  much  of  the  for- 
est that  blanketed  the  greater  p€trt  of  Michi- 
gan fell  to  the  lumberman's  ax.  But  we 
•till  hare  plenty  left  and  have  grown  more — 
19  mllUon  acres,  more  or  less,  and  6  million 
ot  these  are  In  State  and  national  forests 
for  the  people  to  enjoy. 

Natural  resources:  Our  copper  country  In 
ths  Upper  Peninsula  Is  the  largest  commer- 
cial deposit  of  native  copper  In  the  world. 
We  have  Iron  In  abundance,  our  salt  mines 
provide  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  salt,  we 
lead  the  Nation  In  the  production  of  gyps\mi, 
and  Michigan  has  the  greatest  variety  of 
minerals — metallic  and  nonmetalllc  to  be 
foxind  In  any  similar  sized  area  In  the  world. 
Beauty:  Michigan  has  this  In  abundance. 
too. 

Our  scenic  wonders  are  not  limited  to  the 
mighty  spectacle  of  Ford's  River  Rouge 
plant  or  Detroit's  towering  skyline.  Impres- 
sive as  they  are. 

Less  than  a  day's  drive  from  the  Industrial 
wonders  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  lie  the  magnificent  view  of  two  penin- 
sula's from  our  mighty  Mackinac  Bridge, 
the  graceful  sweep  of  sand  dunes  along  the 
Lake  Michigan  coast,  the  sparkling  rush  of 
the  Au  Sable  River  through  quiet  forests. 
Further  north,  more  breathtaking  scenes — 
the  Laxe  of  the  Clouds  In  the  Porcupine 
Mountains,  the  Tahqiiamenon  Falls  where 
Longfellow  tells  us  the  Ohlppewa  Clileftaln. 
Hiawatha,  b\illt  his  first  birch  bark  canoe 
at  MunlHlng,  the  historic  riches  of  the  copper 
country. 


Wen.  I  could  go  on  about  Michigan's  nat- 
ural assets,  but  unfortunately,  time  Isn't 
as  unlimited  as  my  enthusiasm.  What  U 
mors  Important  than  ths  natural  favors 
which  God  bestowed  on  Michigan  Is  our 
people — people  who  have  been  drawn  to  Its 
high  rewards  since  the  Frenchman,  Itlenne 
Bmle,  a  scout  for  Scunuel  de  Ohamplaln. 
searching  for  a  rout*  to  the  Orient,  reached 
what  Is  now  Michigan's  npi>er  Peninsula 
In  1818,  two  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Without  the  spirit,  the  Intelligence,  the 
skill,  the  courage  and  th«  tmtlnatlon  of 
these  people  and  their  organlaatloos,  Michi- 
gan would  be  nothing  more  today  than  the 
green  wilderness  which  Brule  found  In  the 
17th  centxiry. 

There  was  no  compelling  reason  why  Mich- 
igan should  become  the  center  of  the  world's 
automotive  Industry.  Favored  as  we  were 
with  natural  resources,  there  ware  other 
areas  of  the  Nation  that  could  more  easily 
have  become  the  world  capltol  of  the  auto 
Industry. 

What  made  the  difference  was  the  Imagi- 
nation and  energy  of  men  like  Ford,  the 
Fisher  brothers.  Olds,  and  the  other  auto 
pioneers.  Nor  was  that  combination  alone 
enough  to  create  the  Industrial  miracle.  It 
took  the  thousands  of  people  who  flocked  to 
the  State  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and 
world,  Danes,  Belglums.  Negroes,  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  the  Irish — their  sinews  and 
brains — to  translate  the  dreams  of  a  few 
into  the  reality  of  many. 

People  make  a  state,  and  people  can  un- 
make It.  Through  their  larlty,  through 
their  devotion  to  selfish  alma  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  good,  through  an  allergic  re- 
action to  the  Idea  of  reasonable  concession, 
through  a  dismal  unconcern  for  the  affairs 
of  government,  they  can  bring  their  state's 
government  and  Its  economy  Into  disarray. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  happened  to 
Michigan  In  the  late  fifties.  The  polarlxa- 
tlon  of  our  economic  strength  Into  the  forces 
of  big  business  and  big  labor  extended  Into 
the  pollUcal  arena,  and  our  State  govern- 
ment sank  Into  the  deadlock  which  ended 
In  the  lnfamo\is  Paylsas  Payday  of  1969. 

But  *^««'h»g*n  paopls  would  not  long  toler- 
ate this  kind  of  stalamats. 

The  spectacle  o*  a  State  government  that 
had  become  Immobilized  through  the  Intran- 
slglence  of  two  powerful  groups  was  too 
much  for  the  millions  of  Michigan  citizens 
whose  loyalty  to  Michigan  transcended  their 
loyalty  to  economic  groups  or  political  affilia- 
tion 

These  people  went  to  work  and  attacked 
the  roots  of  the  problem — excessive  partisan- 
ship, political  deadlock,  and  an  antequated 
State  constitution  that  kept  our  State  gov- 
ernment shackled  to  the  19th  century.  Over- 
coming the  formidable  obetacles  of  well-or- 
ganized opposition  and  natural  Inertia,  theee 
public-spirited  citizens  called  a  constitution- 
al convention  Into  being — a  convention  that 
produced  the  most  modem,  most  effective  re- 
vised State  constitution  In  the  land. 

That  constitution  has  now  been  adopted 
and  will  soon  be  put  Into  effect.  It  will 
reshape  the  baroque  design  of  our  State  gov- 
ernment Into  a  functional  structure  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  20th  century.  It 
contains  model  provisions  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  legislative  seats,  model  provisions  In 
civil  rights.  In  education.  In  the  executive 
branch  and  In  the  structure  of  local  govern- 
ment. Michigan  has  demonstrated  that 
there  Is  no  power  on  earth  like  the  power  of 
an  aroused  coalition  of  concerned  citizens. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  newspapers,  the 
commentators  and  critics  who  were  laughing 
at  Michigan  a  few  short  years  ago — and  with 
good  reason — are  now  eyeing  our  State  with 
envy  and  admiration. 

Editorialists  Joined  In  this  envy  and  wrote 
editorials  with  headlines  like  these:  "Mich- 
igan Blazes  a  Trail."  "Michigan  Ooas  Ahead." 


"Michigan  Sets  Oood  Kxample."  and  "Michi- 
gan Shows  the  Way." 

As  If  our  success  In  discarding  a  crippling 
constitution  were  not  enough,  other  things 
have  lt>e«n  happening  In  Michigan  to  prove 
that  there  Is  a  rhythm  to  the  affairs  of  a 
State.  Just  as  there  Is  to  the  affairs  of  a 
nation. 

That  rhythm  Ls  becoming  Increasingly 
spirited. 

0\ir  legislature  has  Just  completed  the 
most  productive  session  In  Its  recent  history. 
Our  economy  is  booming.  The  automobile 
Indiistry  Is  headed  toward  the  best  year  In 
Its  history.  Nonfarm  employment  was  up 
113.000  In  March  of  this  year  over  last  year. 
Unemploment  was  down  over  82.000  over  the 
same  period.  The  autouioblle  manufacturing 
companies  are  planning  to  Invest  more  than 
•  1  billion  In  facllltlea  and  equipment  In 
Michigan  this  year  and  the  five  major  utility 
companies  will  spend  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  for  development. 

Legislation  passed  during  the  recent  ses- 
sion should  accelerate  this  boom.  We  have 
passed  bills  to  reorganize  oxir  Economic  De- 
velopment Department,  allow  local  commu- 
nities to  build  plants  to  be  leased  to  Industry, 
committed  additional  funds  to  finance  more 
Job-creating   research  at  our   universities. 

Confronted  with  a  strong  challenge  from 
California,  our  legislature  acted  within  3 
weeks  to  pass  the  key  bills  enabling  Michigan 
to  secure  Its  claim  as  the  United  States  nomi- 
nee for  the  1988  Olympic  games. 

Speaking  of  research,  the  theme  of  this 
year's  Michigan  Week  Is  "Spotlighting  Re- 
search and  Science  for  Our  Future." 

Michigan  industry  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  that  If  It  Is  to  meet  the  com- 
petitive challenge  of  other  States.  It  must 
channel  some  of  the  resources  once  concen- 
trated on  production  Into  research.  And  It 
Is  making  great  progress  in  this  direction. 

National  Science  Foundation  studies  show 
that  research  and  development  expenditures 
per  research  person  were  higher  In  the  auto 
industry  In  1959  than  In  any  other  Industry. 
Michigan's  two  largest  drvig  manufacturers 
spent  $31  million  on  research  In  Michigan 
last  year,  or  12 ^  percent  of  the  industry's 
total  research  and  development  expenditure. 
Research  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Is  growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  7>ch- 
nology.  ths  University  of  California,  or  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology. 

At  the  present  time,  the  University  of 
Michigan  ranks  third  In  the  Nation  In  funds 
available  for  research. 

Wayne  State  University  Is  establishing  an 
Institute  for  biological  systems  engineering 
and  an  Institute  for  surface  studies.  The 
University  of  Detroit  Is  planning  a  $1,350,000 
biological  research  center. 

The  pace  of  Industrial  research  is  accelerat- 
ing rapidly.  Thirty-one  research  and  devel- 
opment laboratories  have  been  established  In 
Ann  Arbor  In  recent  years.  Lear  Slegler, 
Inc.,  of  Grand  Rapids  has  a  contract  for  a 
new  space  control  display  Instrument  panel 
for  the  X-15.  Chrysler  Corp.,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Conductron  Corp.  have  de- 
veloped an  advanced  reentry  vehicle  which 
baa  successfully  passed  two  Air  Force  tests. 
Michigan  U  on  the  move,  but  we  are 
moving  In  a  way  that  we  have  never  moved 
before.  We  have  proved  our  capacity  for 
leadership  In  Industry,  notably  during  World 
War  II  when  we  l>ecame  known  as  the  arsenal 
of  democracy.  Our  network  of  outstanding 
colleges  and  universities  Is  solid  proof  that 
we  are  leaders  In  education.  Michigan  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  arts,  and  the  names  of 
men  and  women  who  were  born  or  lived  In 
Michigan  attest  to  that — names  like  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Edna  Ferber,  Robert  Frost,  Carl 
Sandburg.  Ring  Lardner.  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood,  Thomas  Schlppers.  Norman  Bel 
Gaddes.  Marie  Dressier.  Joseph  Maddy,  Julie 
Harris. 
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What  I  hope  Michigan  Is  doing.  In  fact, 
what  I  believe  Michigan  Is  doing.  Is  proving 
that  It  can  become  a  Ifeader  In  the  art  of 
government. 

Leadership  In  government  Is  essential  to 
economic  strength,  ciiltural  excellence,  and 
the  maintenance  of  freedom. 

Michigan  has  already  taken  an  Important 
step  In  asserting  this  leadership  by  adopting 
Its  new  constitution. 

And  It  Is  taking  another  essential  step — 
the  reestabllshment  of  Its  financial  Integ- 
rity. We  win  complete  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30  with  a  general  fund  operating  sur- 
plus of  approximately  $40.5  million — a  sur- 
plus which  wlU  go  a  long  way  toward  reduc- 
ing our  deficit.  Let  me  say,  too,  that  It  Is 
getting  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  leaders 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  argue 
Buccesfifully  for  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of 
financial  Integrity  In  the  atmosphere  of  def- 
icit spending  and  financial  IrrespKjnsiblUty 
n^lch  mark  the  national  scene. 

The  things  we  have  started  In  Michigan 
are  exciting,  and  I  am  proud  to  tell  you 
about  them.  We  are  proud  of  our  resources, 
proud  of  our  people,  proud  of  our  Industrial 
and  agricultural  leadership.  "Orir  new  con- 
stitution, our  balanced  budget,  and  a  con- 
structive legislative  session  attesU  to  the 
fact  that  Michigan  citizens  are  leaders  In  tlie 
art  of  self-government. 

We  in  Michigan  hope,  too.  that  we  can 
demonstrate  that  the  States  are  more  than 
Just  political  subdivisions  of  an  all-power- 
ful Federal  Government — that  there  Is  still 
a  vital  and  progressive  role  for  States  to  play 
In  otir  constitutional  structtire. 

As  we  consider  the  future  of  the  States.  I 
think  we  should  Judge  them  by  the  stand- 
ard against  which  all  governments  should 
be  Judged— their  capacity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people.  , 

Too  many  people.  It  seems,  are  for  State  s 
rlghU  because  they  want  to  keep  things 
from  happening.  They  are  afraid  or  op- 
posed to  Chang-?.  They  want  to  make  States 
into  roadblocks  on  the  path  to  progress. 

Our  concern  should  not  be  for  some  ab- 
stract concept  of  States'  rights.  It  Is  ab- 
s\ird  to  preach  States'  rights  If  the  States 
are  cltadeU  of  InacUon.  General  Elsen- 
hower put  It  aptly  m  his  address  to  the 
Michigan  Constitutional  Convention  when 
he  said.  "It  U  Idle  to  champion  States' 
rights  without  upholding  States  responsi- 
bilities as  well." 
And  further: 

"Never  under  our  constitutional  system 
could  the  national  Government  have  si- 
phoned away  so  much  State  responsibility 
and  authority  without  the  neglect,  acqui- 
escence, or  unthinking  cooperation  of  the 
SUtes  themselves.  Every  State  failure  to 
meet  a  pressing  public  need  has  created  the 
opportunity,  developed  the  excuse,  and  fed 
the  tempUtlon  for  the  national  Govern- 
ment to  poach  on  the  State's  preserve." 

I  agree  with  these  sUtements  because  I 
believe  the  approach  to  the  problem  of  In- 
tergovernmental relations  should  depend 
primarily  on  the  strengthening  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  way  to  Increase 
State  and  local  power  and  responsibility  Is 
to  relnvlgorate  State  governments,  rather 
than  to  emasculate  the  national  Govern- 
ment. ^       .    , 

Therefore,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being 
firmly  opposed  to  current  proposed  amend- 
ments to  our  national  Constitution  which 
woiild  turn  the  clock  back  to  the  mld-lSth 

century.  ^   .  ., 

I  am  referring  to  the  suggested  consti- 
tutional amendments  being  promoted  by  the 
Volunteer  Committee  on  Dual  Sovereignty. 
These  suggested  constitutional  amend- 
ments would  allow  the  States  to  amend  the 
Constitution  without  approval  of  Congress, 
to  deny  the  Supreme  Court's  Jurisdiction  In 
apportionment  cases,  and  to  establish  a  conrt 
of  the  union  above  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  adopted,  they  would  almost  turn  ttie 
country  back  to  the  days  of  the  Confedera- 


tion of  altering  the  fundamental  balance 
of  power  between  State  governments  and 
the  national  Government.  This  balance  of 
power  Is  as  vital  to  the  effective  fiinctlonlng 
of  our  Government  as  the  balance  between 
the  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive 
branches  which  was  one  of  the  most  In- 
genious Inventions  of  our  Nation's  founders. 

The  mutilation  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  the  answer  to  the  growing  problem 
of  centralization.  The  answer  Is  the 
strengthening  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

Michigan  hopes  to  lead  the  way  In  this 
field.  It  hopes  to  be  as  widely  recognized  In 
the  future  as  a  problem-solving  State,  as 
It  has  been  In  the  Immediate  past  as  a 
problem  State. 

What  are  some  of  the  guidelines  a  prob- 
lem-solving State  must  adopt  If  It  is  to  meet 
responsibilities  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  otherwise  be  forced  to  meet? 
I  would  list  these: 

1.  It  must  stimulate  and  support  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  voluntary  coopera- 
tion In  meeting  as  many  needs  and  solving 
as  many  problems  as  possible. 

2.  It  must  take  action  to  protect  and 
extend  the  means  of  grassroots  citizen  par- 
tlcljxitlon  In  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.  Political  parties 
should  be  made  subject  to  popular  control 
by  the  people  themselves.  Continual  at- 
tempts must  be  made*  to  elevate  the  level 
of  political  debate  particularly  through  rele- 
vant discussion  In  political  campaigns  of 
the  basic  Issues. 

3.  It  must  seek  bold  solutions  for  Its  prob- 
lems, daring  to  Innovate  and  strike  out  In 
new  directions.  It  should  not  be  content 
with  tradlUonal  ways  of  doing  things.  It 
should  not  leave  creative  experimentation  to 
the   national  Government. 

4.  It  must  act  vigorously  to  protect  and 
enlarge  all  civil  rights  that  are  guaranteed 
by  the  VS.  Constitution,  or  by  the  State,  or 
by  act  of  Congress  or  State  statute. 

5.  It  must  not  hesitate  to  reject  Federal 
programs  which.  In  Its  own  Independent 
Judgments,  appeax  to  be  Ul-concelved,  Ul- 
Umed,  \induly  restrictive,  or  unnecessary, 
and  seek  effective  Joint  action  by  the  States 
themselves  to  reverse  the  excessive  concen- 
tration of  power  and  responslblUty  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

By  following  these  giildellnes,  I  believe  the 
States  can  effectively  fulfill  the  responsiblll- 
tlee  which  the  Fotindlng  Fathers  Intended 
them  to  bear. 

Michigan  has  had  a  glorious  past.  It  has 
excelled  In  many  of  Its  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  stxength.  It  Is  our  determination 
to  do  more  In  the  futtire.  We  believe  the 
Nation's  strength  can  be  no  greater  toan  the 
combined  strength  of  the  50  Stetes.  A  SUte 
can  be  no  stronger  than  the  combined 
strength  of  Its  local  communities.  And  the 
strength  of  each  community  rests  upon  the 
combined  strength  of  Its  citizens. 

Building  a  stronger  Michigan  will  be  prem- 
ised on  building  stronger  communities  and 
stronger  citizens.  Michigan  wants  to  be 
the  best  State  In  the  United  States  and  we 
believe  we  have  the  tools  to  do  It,  and  the 
people  to  do  It. 


The  Problem  o(  Aid  to  Indonesia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCOHSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  23, 1S63 
Mr.   ZABLOCKI.     Mr.   Sp<eaker,   the 
(juesUon  of  aid  to  Indonesia  has  become 


a  most  controversial  issue.  The  United 
States  has  cut  off  msOor  aid  to  Indonesia 
pending  action  by  the  Government  of 
that  country  to  increase  economic  and 
political  stability. 

However,  in  recent  months  small 
amoimts  of  aid  have  gone  to  Indonesia, 
amounting  to  some  $20  million.  Presi- 
dent Sukarno,  while  not  a  Communist, 
has  said  that  Indonesia  and  Communist 
China  are  "comrades  in  arms." 

He  hardly  sounds  like  a  very  safe  bet 
as  a  friend  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must 
not  fail  to  remember  that  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
most  important  countries  in  Asia. 

This  nation,  with  a  p<H>ulation  ap- 
proaching 100  million,  is  the  fifth  largest 
in  the  world.  It  supplies  a  large  share 
of  the  world's  requirements  of  rubber, 
tin,  and  oil.  Strategically  it  occupies  a 
position  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world,  flanking  the 
southeast  Asian  mainland  and  con- 
trolling the  key  passages  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Politically  it 
has  become  the  target  of  a  massive  Com- 
munist bloc  campaign  to  win  it  away 
from  its  proclaimed  policy  of  non- 
involvement  and  cold  war  neutrality. 

Recent  events  in  Indonesia  have  been 
cause  for  concern  by  the  United  States 
and  our  allies.  The  Indonesian  economy 
ha«  been  deteriorating  at  an  alarming 
rate.  A  complex  of  motives  and  fears 
has  led  the  Indonesian  Government  to 
take  an  adamant  stand  in  opposition  to 
the  formation  of  Malaysia,  which  we  see 
as  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
region's  security.  Visits  by  top  leaders 
from  Russia  and  Communist  China  have 
underscored  the  determination  of  the 
Communist  bloc  to  push  ahead  with  its 
all-out  efforts  to  subvert  the  independ- 
ence of  this  vital  coimtry. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  cir- 
cles in  this  country  to  recoil  from  the 
facts,  to  assume  that  the  battle  to  pre- 
serve Indonesia's  freedom  has  already 
been  lost.  Emtoently  It  Is  not  lost  We 
are  still  in  the  midst  of  that  battle,  and 
our  chances  of  success  will  depend  on  our 
staying  power.  We  have,  to  fact,  a  great 
advantage  over  the  Russians  and  Com- 
munist Chtoese  to  this  battle,  because  we 
want  nothing  from  Indonesia  other  than 
what  the  people  of  Indonesia  themselves 
want:  todependence.  freedom  from  for- 
eign influence,  and  a  better  material  life. 
Our  Job  is  to  make  this  clear  to  the  In- 
donesian people. 

Rather  than  wringing  our  hands  over 
Indonesia's  impendtog  loss,  rather  than 
castigating  the  Indon_esian  Government 
for  its  actions — which  often  serves  sim- 
ply as  a  goad  to  toexperienced  and  sen- 
sitive Indonesian  leaders — I  suggest  we 
get  on  with  the  real  job,  that  of  helptog 
the  people  of  this  rich,  strategically 
vital  nation  to  resist  Communist  blan- 
dishments and  pressures. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  toclude 
the  following  editorial  from  the  re- 
spected Singapore  Straits  Times  of  May 
10.  1963,  which  presents  a  soimd  view  of 
what  we  have  at  stake  to  Indonesia  from 
a  source  on  its  very  borders: 
Am  Fob  Jakakta 
Indonesian  leaders  see  In  Malaya  and  Ma- 
laysia a  menace  which  does  not  exist.    The 
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thr«*ts  and  InsulU  wblch  hAve  poured  out 
of  Jakarta  have  Ln  turn  had  their  effect  on 
the  Malayan  Image  at  Indonesia.  There  U 
■ome  tendency  to  refer  to  Indonesia  aa 
though  It  haa  already  elld  rather  more  than 
halfway  Into  the  Cocnmunlat  camp,  with 
D.  N  Aldit  manipulating  Mlnlatera  like 
marlonettea  and  preparing  to  take  over  the 
show  altogether.  This  Is  no  less  a  distortion. 
However  heaTlly  confrontaUon  may  press 
upon  Malaya.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  see  Indonesia  In  a  truer  perspective. 
The  Communists  are  •tronger  than  might  be 
wished,  but  are  by  no  mean^  in  a  position  to 
seize  total  power.  To  behave  as  though  they 
are  bound  to  win  Is  to  help  them  to  win. 

If  this  holds  true  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  wise  regulation  of  Malayan  diplomatic 
attitudes  toward  Indonesia,  It  Is  even  more 
true  In  a  world  context.  The  American  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  who  are  presently 
working  themselves  Into  a  rage  over  the 
recent  grant  of  U-S.  $17  mUUon  to  the  In- 
dones'a  Government  from  the  President's 
Emergency  Foreign  Aid  Fund  betray  re- 
markable shortsightedness.  One  Represent- 
ative has  gone  so  far  as  to  Imply  that  It 
would  be  treasonable  to  offer  Indonesia 
another  cent  In  view  of  President  Sukarno's 
recent  fratemlaatlon  with  Communist 
China's  Chairman  Liu  Shaochl.  While  here 
la  every  excuse  for  American  Irritation  the 
temptation  to  apply  the  obvious  punishment 
should  be  resisted  The  effect  of  shutting 
off  aid  will  be  to  hasten  Indonesia's  economic 
deterloraUon.  The  result  will  not  be  to 
chasten  the  antl-Amerlcan  elements,  but  to 
strengthen  the  Communists.  A  wiser  policy 
Is  that  enunciated  by  President  Kennedy's 
aid  administrators.  If  Indonesia  makfs  a 
real  effort  to  put  her  economic  house  In 
order,  so  that  aid  can  be  put  to  effective  use. 
further  applications  will  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. If  not.  they  will  be  refused.  In  the 
Latter  case,  the  Injection  of  American  dollars 
would  produce  no  worthwhile  results  and  the 
money  might  as  well  be  saved. 


and  yes,  even  tax  cute  as  long  as  we  are 
running  a  deficit — will  be  dropped.  U  a 
referendum  could  be  held  on  all  of  these 
spending  programs,  the  voters  would 
overwhelmingly  reject  them  as  they  did 
the  wheat  program  Tuesday. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give 
pause  and  reflect  somberly  on  this  vote 
of  Tuesday  and  carry  the  mandate  Into 
other  fields  of  legislation. 


The  Wbcat  Refereadmn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NKBaASBLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Tuesday's  wheat  referendum 
was  a  resounding  mandate  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  that  our 
people  want  less  Government,  fewer  con- 
trols, and  an  end  to  this  cycle  of  having 
the  Government  do  more  for  Ite  citizens. 
The  people  of  this  country  want  to  solve 
their  own  problems  without  the  do-good- 
ers and  txireaucrats  from  Washington 
interfering. 

In  the  questlonalre  which  was  Just 
completed,  the  farmers  In  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska  voted  68.8  percent 
against  this  wheat  referendum.  Their 
reaction  to  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  is 
69  percent  "no";  to  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  78.6  percent  "no." 

If  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  heed  this  referendum  and  In- 
terpret this  wheat  vote  correctly,  plans 
for  more  new  programs  such  as  mass 
transportation,  urban  renewsil.  Domestic 
Peace  Corps,  National  Youth  Opportu- 
nities Act,  education  bills,   Medicare — 


He  added  that  "her  study  also  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  key  role  that  edu- 
cated men  have  played  In  the  emergence  of 
the  Nigerian  Nation  and  upon  the  contrast- 
ing Influence  of  American  and  British  edu- 
cated men." 

Miss  Alele's  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Alele.  who 
lives  in  Warrl.  Nigeria,  Is  a  former  elementary 
school  teacher.  Her  brother  John  Is  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  In  Lagos.  A  second  brother 
Christian.  Is  senior  regUtrar  at  Lagos  Uni- 
versity teaching  hospital. 


Uuvertitj  of  Ckicafo  Awards  Doctorate 
to  Woman  From  Nigeria 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  lUJJfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  a  close  bond  between  Africa  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  graduates 
of  which  are  scattered  among  many  of 
the  new  African  nations.  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  at  the  university's  recent 
convocation  a  doctorate  for  the  first 
time  was  awarded  a  woman  from  Nigeria. 
This  Is  especially  interesting  because  the 
director  of  the  American  AID  mission  in 
Nigeria,  his  assistant  and  the  program 
director,  with  their  wives,  all  are  grad- 
uates of  the  University  of  Chicago.  I 
envision  Nigeria  as  one  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Dr.  Banta  of  Nyasaland,  whom  I  place 
high  on  my  list  of  African  leaders  who 
are  building  on  the  African  Continent 
an  enduring  fortress  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity,  is  a. former  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  following  news  article  from  the  Hyde 
Park  Herald  of  May  15,  1963: 

Baans  FnisT  DocTOSATs  Svn  Awasded 
NiQxxiAN    Woman 

The  flrst  Nigerian  woman  to  become  a  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  earned  the  Ph.  D.  degree 
here  at  the  University  o*  Chicago. 

Orace  Alele.  SO.  1414  Bast  6»th  was 
awarded  the  degree  In  comparative  education 
at  the  university's  SOlst  convocation. 

President  G«orge  Wells  Beadle,  M56  Uni- 
versity, in  ceremonies  at  Rockefeller  Memo- 
rial Obapel,  handed  her  the  diploma  and  bid 
h«r  "welcome  to  the  community  of  scholars." 

Miss  Alele,  who  has  remained  here  this 
spring,  plana  to  return  to  her  native  country 
to  train  teachers. 

She  wrote  her  dissertation  on  "Ttie  Dy- 
namics of  Education  In  the  Birth  of  a  New 
NaUon:   Case  Study  ot  Nigeria. " 

Raised  in  the  delta  region  ot  western 
Nlgerta.  Miss  AI«le  attended  elementary 
school  In  the  town  of  Marrl.  She  went  to 
Queens  College  In  Lagos  for  her  secondary 
education  and  then  entMwl  the  University 
ot  Ibadan  where  she  earned  two  degrees — a 
BA  In  general  studies  and  a  BA  honors  In 
mathonatlcs,  awarded  her  through  an  exter- 
nal examination  by  the  University  ot  London. 

Miss  Alele  did  her  graduate  work  under  the 
guidance  ot  C.  Arnold  Anderson  56fiO  Dor- 
chester. He  said  her  dlssertattoa  waa  "a  moe* 
Interesting  and  Informative  uriswnvent  ot  the 
social  factors  Influencing  the  development  of 
education  In  Nigeria." 


U.N.  Special  Session— Part  HI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations. 
U  Thant.  recently  listed  some  of  the  ac- 
complishmente  of  the  United  Nations  in 
keeping  the  peace  over  the  years.  The 
current  special  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly seeks  agreement  on  a  formula  for 
sharing  the  coste  of  this  vital  work. 

In  a  message  to  the  people  of  Sweden 
on  April  30,  1963,  the  Secretary  General 
stated.  In  part,  as  follows: 
Ths  XJnttwd  Nations  as  a  Foecb  roa  Pcacx 

The  United  Nations  has  responded  In  a 
practical  way  to  a  variety  of  crises  In  Its  18 
years  of  existence,  and  has.  In  the  process, 
developed  practices  and  precedents  which 
have  greatly  enlarged  lU  capacity  to  deal 
with    emergencies.  ' 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  prag- 
matic developments  that  I  have  mentioned 
has  been  the  Increasing  use  of  the  military 
personnel  of  member  states  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  pe«M:e  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  under  United  Nations  auspices  and 
the  adapUtlon  of  the  military  art  to  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  peace. 

Methods  of  using  military  personnel  pro- 
ductively on  a  far  smaller  scale  than  Is  en- 
visaged In  the  charter  have  been  evolving 
since  the  early  years  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  relatively  modest  enterprises  have  all 
been  directed  to  the  control  of  explosive  sit- 
uations before  they  get  out  of  hand  and 
spread.  In  Greece  In  1»47  and  1948  the  mili- 
tary attaches  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  proved  themselves  in- 
valuable as  an  observer  group  In  checking 
on  infiltration  into  Greece  from  her  north- 
em  neighbors.  In  Kashmir,  an  observer 
group  of  military  officers  was  formally  set 
up  by  the  Security  Council  and  Is  still 
operating. 

The  first  truce  agreements  In  the  Palestine 
war  In  July  1948  were  enforced  on  the  ground 
by  some  700  United  Nations  military  observ- 
ers working  under  the  United  Nations  media- 
tor and  his  chief  of  staff.  This  team  later 
developed  into  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice  agreements  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  In  1949.  This 
organization  played,  and  Is  still  playing,  a 
vital  role  In  keeping  the  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  and  In  regulating  frontier  Incidents  In 
such  a  way  that  they  do  not  develop  Into 
much  more  serious  confilcts. 

A  far  larger  scale  and  more  unusual  Inter- 
national peacekeeping  organism  was  evoked 
by  the  crlUcal  situation  which  arose  in 
October  195«  following  the  armed  Interven- 
Uotx  In  the  Suez  Canal  area  of  the  forces  of 
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Israel.  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
the  creaUon  of  a  United  Nations  police  and 
peacekeeping  force,  the  United  Nations 
E:mergency  Force  In  the  Middle  East,  which 
allowed  for  a  peaceful  withdrawal  frooa 
Egyptian  soil  of  the  armed  forces  ot  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Israel,  and  the 
cleanmce  ot  the  vital  waterway — ^the  Sues 
Canal.  The  Force  stlU  watches  over  the 
peace  on  the  once  troubled  frontier  between 
Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It 
presents  one  major  problem — It  Is  so  useful 
and  necessary  that  It  Is  hard  to  envisage  a 
date  when  It  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
area. 

The  Lebanon  crisis  of  1958  evoked  another 
kind  of  United  Nations  military  organization, 
a  corps  of  600  observers  to  watch  over  the 
borders  of  Lebanon  for  foreign  Infiltration, 
but  It  was  In  July  1960  that  the  United 
Nations  was  confronted  with  Its  most  com- 
plex and  pressing  peacekeeping  task  to  date. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
Congo  and  the  United  Nations  Invcrfvement 
there  In  the  past  2%  years  that  I  shall  do  no 
more  here  than  to  mention  the  general  pro- 
portions ot  this  problem,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  be  obecured  by  a  wealth  ot 
dramatic  and  controversial  detail.  On  the 
appeal  for  help  by  the  new  Government  of 
the  Congo,  the  United  Nations,  literally  at  a 
few  hours  notice,  undertook  to  be  the  guar- 
antor of  law  and  order,  and  the  watchuum 
against  external  Interference  from  many 
sources.  It  also  became  the  ocmnsellor  of  a 
newly  independent  state  which  had  had 
little  prepcu-atlon  for  Independence,  on  all 
the  problems  that  beset  a  country  the  size 
of  Western  Europe,  which  oocuplee  a  vital, 
strategic,  and  economic  place  In  the  world, 
and  which,  by  Its  very  potential  wealth  and 
posslblllUes.  Is  a  target  for  a  bewildering 
variety  of  foreign  Interests. 

There  la  still  a  long  and  difficult  road 
ahead  both  for  the  Government  and  f>eople 
of  the  Congo  and  for  the  United  Nations 
which  Is  aasistlrg  them,  but  given  the  fear- 
some complexity  of  the  problem  and  the 
crosscurrents  and  conflicts  of  Interests  at 
all  levels,  from  the  global  level  to  the  tribal 
level,  which  afflict  the  Republic  of  the  Congo, 
it  Is  remarkable  that  this  pioneering  effort 
by  the  community  of  nations  has  not  only 
saved  one  of  Its  members,  the  Congo,  In  Its 
time  of  trial,  but  has  turned  a  situation  ot 
great  potential  danger  to  Africa  and  to  the 
world  Into  a  most  prooilslng  experiment  Ln 
world  responsibility.  Sweden  has  done  nKire 
than  Its  share  In  the  support  ot  this  his- 
toric effort. 

Another  operation,  also  Involving  an  un- 
precedented role  for  the  United  Nations,  has 
meanwhile  passed  off  peacefully  and  success- 
fully and.  as  Is  the  rule  with  successful 
peacekeeping  operations,  has  attracted  vir- 
tually no  publicity  whatsoever.  It  has  In 
fact  been  successfully  and  formally  ooo- 
cluded  on  this  very  day.  I  refer  to  the  trans- 
fer of  West  Irian  from  Dutch  sovereignty, 
through  an  Interim  period  of  United  Nations 
admlnLstratlon  safeguarded  by  a  United  Na- 
tions force,  to  the  sovereignty  of  Indonesia, 
the  entire  operation  taking  place  with  the 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parties  concerned. 
This  is  the  first  time  In  history  that  an  in- 
ternational organization  has  assumed  direct 
admlnUtratlve  authority  for  a  territory  in 
the  process  of  historic  transition. 

I  hope  that  the  United  Nations  operations 
I  have  mentioned  may.  In  their  modest  way, 
be  a  pointer  In  the  right  direction  and  an 
encouragement  In  the  constructive  future 
use  of  the  military  art.  They  are  the  flrst 
groplngs.  Imperfect  admittedly,  toward  the 
kind  of  international  authority  which  Is  one 
of  the  Inescapable  conditions  of  agreed  dis- 
armament. 

I  said  last  year  at  Uppsala  that  the  United 
Nations  must  ultimately  develop  In  the  same 
way  as  sovereign  states  have  done,  and  that, 


if  It  Is  to  have  a  futxire.  It  must  eventually 
assimae  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  state.  It 
must  have  the  right,  the  power,  and  the 
means  to  keep  the  peace.  We  are  only  in  the 
beginning  and  the  process  will  surely  take 
several  generations.  But  the  peacekeeping 
operations  already  conducted  by  the  United 
Nations  provide  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  these  essential  developments. 


Air  Rate  I»nes  Loom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23, 1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speal!;er,  for  11  years 
the  transpacific  air-route  case  has  been 
in  progress,  with  several  starts,  stops, 
and  false  hopes  raised  along  the  way. 
The  outcome  of  this  case  is  of  high  In- 
terest to  people  residing  In  all  ptuls  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  of  particular  Inter- 
est to  those  on  the  west  coast,  whose 
cities  serve  as  gateways  to  the  far  comers 
of  the  Pacific. 

We  of  the  Northwest  have  been  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  this  case  with  keen 
Interest  because  a  change  in  the  pattern 
of  air  service  in  the  Pacific  could  greatly 
enhance  the  UJ3.  ability  to  improve 
American-flag  service  for  all  Pacific  air 
travelers  and  shippers.  Three  years  ago 
a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  examiner  filed 
a  report  with  the  CAB  with  specific 
recommendations  which  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  North- 
west and  better  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  traveling  public  as  a  whole.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  chancre  In  administration 
precluded  bringing  this  recommendation 
to  its  final  conclusion,  as  such  recom- 
mendations require  Presidential  ap- 
proval. 

The  case  is  again  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  has  been  reopened  for 
updated  testimony.  I  hope  there  will 
be  speedy  action  in  bringing  this  case  to 
a  conclusion  along  the  lines  urged  by  the 
CAB  examiner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  informative  editorial 
on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  May  19 
issue  of  the  Seattle  Times  and.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  it  In  the 
Record: 

An-Rotrrx   Issttes  Loom 

Last  week  the  11 -year -old  transpacific  air- 
route  case  returned  to  the  public  eye  when 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  permitted  at- 
tomejn  for  concerned  airlines  and  commu- 
nities to  add  new  argvmaents  to  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  already  acc\imulated. 

Recently,  the  Kennedy  administration 
promulgated  a  general  policy  governing  U.S. 
oversea  commercial  airline  operations. 

These  and  related  air-route  developments 
should  be  watched  carefully  for  their  Impact 
on  both  the  national  and  local  economies. 

From  the  national  viewpoint,  there  Is 
reason  for  concern  in  the  growth  of  sub- 
sidized, nationalized  fcM*  Ign  airlines  at  the 
expense  of  American  carriers. 

Locally,  Seattle  must  be  alert  to  threats  to 
the  city's  air-gateway  status  in  an  era  when 
technological  advancements  are  changing 
the  world's  air  maps. 

The  administration's  newly  pronounced 
air   policy   seeks  to  strengthen  the  United 


States'  competitive  position  by  a  modified 
"one-around-the-world -carrier"  concept, 

tmder  which  Pan  American  World  Airways 
would  have  access  to  world  markets  on — ^In 
the  words  of  the  policy  statement — "a  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  the  flag  carriers  or 
combinations  of  carriers  of  other  ma^or  civll- 
avlatlon  powers." 

The  policy  does  permit  other  American 
airlines  to  continue  to  be  authorized  to  serve 
certain  oversea  areas  In  competition  with 
the  single  VS.  globed  carrier. 

This  point  touches  directly  on  the  issues 
involved  In  the  long-drawn-out  transpcu:lfic 
route  case. 

An  attorney  for  Northwest  Orient  Airlines 
last  week  urged  the  board  to  drop  the  whole 
case  on  the  grounds  that  the  public  Is  well 
served  by  the  existing  Pacific  route  struc- 
ture. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  much  of  the 
evidence  accimi\ilated  in  the  case  now  Is  out 
of  date. 

But  if  the  CAB  does  decide  to  change  the 
Pacific  pattern,  a  readymade  blueprint  Is  at 
hand.  This  Is  the  report  filed  nearly  S 
years  ago  by  a  CAB  examiner  who  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  Pan 
American  be  permitted  to  make  traffic  stops 
at  Seattle  on  North  Pacific  flights  between 
Oallfomla  and  the  Orient,  and  that  North- 
west be  allowed  access  to  the  Central  Pacific 
route  to  the  Orient. 

Such  changes  would  improve  Seattle's  air- 
gateway  status  and  provide  better  American- 
flag  service  lor  all  Paclflc  air  travelers  and 
shippers. 

As  such,  they  repwesent  a  fortimate  blend- 
ing of  national  and  local  Interests. 


A  Golden  Fiscal  Opportniiity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23. 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
merous economic  rep>orts  and  analyses 
have  been  received  in  recent  weeks  which 
Indicate  the  recession  predicted  by  some 
administraiton  spokesmen  has  not  devel- 
oped and  that  the  economy  Is  in  a  sub- 
stantially sound  condition,  witnessing 
considerable  growth. 

Since  this  development  contrsulicts  the 
exF>ectations  and  motivations  for  many 
of  the  administration  policies,  the 
thought  has  occurred  to  many  that  a 
change  In  New  Frontier  philosophy 
would  be  in  order. 

This  thought  has  been  very  well  ex- 
pressed in  an  article  by  Columnist  Rich- 
ard Wilson  in  the  Wednesday  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  which  I  place  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  feeling  it  speaks 
for  itself,  containing  practical,  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  the  President: 
A  OoLDiK  Fiscal  OPPOHTtrwiTT 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

If  President  Kennedy  were  to  follow  his 
own  formula  of  dynamic,  and  adjxistable, 
leadership  he  would  go  before  Congress  and 
say  something  like  this: 

"When  I  last  addressed  you  in  January, 
conditions  were  different  than  today.  We 
could  not  then  foresee  clearly  the  rising 
strength  of  the  economy.  It  Is,  in  any  case, 
difficult  to  peer  18  months  into  the  future 
as  we  must  do  in  the  formulation  of  a  Fed- 
eral budget. 
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"We  see  now,  however,  a  heartening  rlae 
to  moet  of  the  rellabU  buslneu  Indicators 
on  a  •cale  likely  to  carry  weU  Into  next  year 
tX  not  beyond. 

"I  saw  In  January,  as  I  see  now.  the  necea- 
•Ity  of  a  general  reduction  In  taxation  to 
release  the  brake  on  economic  growth. 

"But  the  Improved  economic  outlook  no 
longer  justlflea  a  rate  of  Federal  spending  to 
produce  a  tia  bUUon  deficit  aa  a  spur  for 
Increased  economic  activity. 

"It  U  still  relaUvely  early  In  the  Congres- 
sional session.  Action  has  not  been  taken 
on  most  of  the  appropriations  bills.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  would  be  Justified  In 
cutting  on  the  average  of  5  to  10  percent 
from  the  original  budget  submissions  except 
In  thoee  areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
has  (Vxed  obligations." 

Unfortunately,  there  la  no  sign  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  make  such  an  address  to  Con- 
gress. But  he  would  do  so  If  he  carried  out 
his  own  Ideas  of  a  fiexlble  response  to  chang- 
ing condlUons  In  the  process  of  \islng  execu- 
tive powers  to  control  the  economic  climate. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr  Dillon,  halls  the  Improved  eco- 
nomic prospects  as  likely  to  so  Increase  Gov- 
ernment tax  revenues  that  the  prospective 
tl2  billion  budget  deficit  will  be  cut  by  11 
billion.  It  would  be  possible  to  cut  it  much 
more  by  a  sensible  attitude  toward  Govern- 
ment expenditures  In  every  field.  Including 
foreign  aid.  space,  and  defense. 

When  he  addressed  Congress  on  January 
15.  Mr.  Kennedy  proposed  to  pour  more 
money  Into  the  national  economy  and  take 
proportionately  lees  out.  Now  there  Is  cer- 
tainly lees  economic  Justification  for  the 
planned  deficit  program  than  In  January, 
and  every  Justification  for  the  adoption  of 
stabilizing  economic  policies. 

Moreover,  there  is  more  reason  now.  with 
the  Increased  economic  activity,  to  believe 
that  lowered  rates  of  taxation  might  result 
In  Increased  Government  revenues. 

Mr  Kennedy  thus  has  at  this  moment  a 
golden  oppt^tunlty  to  move  away  from  the 
huge  planned  deficit  of  January  Into  a  so- 
berer and  sounder  pwogram  of  spending  and 
taxation. 

He  appears  to  be  caught,  however,  as  he 
has  been  In  other  Instances,  In  the  webs  of 
his  own  rhetoric.  He  has  anticipated.  In 
hard-to-swaUow  syntax,  conditions  that  did 
not  materialize.  He  tends  to  become  frozen 
into  doctrinaire  positions  from  which  he  has 
dlfflculty  receding,  perhaps  becavise  he  has 
formulated  them  so  well  In  words. 

The  Idea  of  a  "sophisticated"  Western  Eu- 
rope approach  to  planned  deficits  on  a  large 
scale  Is  one  of  these  fixations.  In  spite  of  new 
evidence  that  these  doctrines  are  ^tUng  the 
Western  Europeans  into  trouble. 

Prance,  at  the  moment,  is  going  through 
a  p&lnful  economic  period  of  adjiistment  and 
reaction  to  Its  planned  deficits  policies. 
Biisiness  credit  Is  being  curbed,  prices  are 
being  frozen,  retail  profit  mxu^ns  limited, 
and  Income  taxes  Increased  in  a  convulsion 
that  adversely  affects  the  popularity  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  grand  economic  design. 

Mr.  Kennedy  can  not  longer  point  with  any 
satisfaction  to  Western  European  economic 
policies  as  an  example  for  the  United  States. 
Inability  to  perceive  and  respond  quickly 
and  acc\urately  to  changing  economic  trends 
Is  the  inner  weakness  of  the  modified  eco- 
nomic planning  policies  which  appeal  to 
President  Kennedy.  His  predecessor.  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  no  genl\is  In  economic  matters, 
erred  perhaps  on  the  side  of  not  responding 
at  all  in  the  conviction  that  conditions 
woiild  i^obably  have  changed  before  his  ac- 
tion could  have  Its  effect. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  attitude  is.  In  part,  a  re- 
action against  the  Elsenhower  let-lt-alone 
policy,  but  the  President  need  not  be  con- 
trolled by  such  compulsive  feelings. 

He  could  act  now.  promptly  and  surely, 
toward  mors  rational  fiscal  policies,  which 


prob«bl7  woxild  be  heartily  welcomed  tn 
Congnas  and  make  his  way  easier  in  hla 
entire  legislative  program. 


Israers  Concern  Orer  Arab  Baildop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.inffoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinolB.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include  a 
dispatch  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  May  22,  1963.  from  the  oversea 
editor  of  that  newspaper,  writing  from 
Jerusalem.     The  dispatch  follows: 

ISBAKL  Alxkts  UNrrxD  Statzs  on  Axabs 
(By  Henry  S  Hayward) 

Jut7SALUC. — Israel  has  no  doubt  oC 
American  good  intentions  in  the  Middle 
Bast — but  It  Is  deeply  concerned  lest  the 
United  States  wrongly  interpret  what  Egyp- 
tian  President  Nasser   Is   capable  of   doing. 

"Remember  Cuba."  an  Israel  official 
pointed  out.  "America  came  perilously  close 
to  being  fooled  by  Castro  and  the  Soviet 
rockets — and  Cuba  is  so  close  to  your  coun- 
try It  Is  an  offshore  Island. 

"So  how  can  Washington  be  so  positive 
It  Is  correct  about  Nasser's  true  intentions 
here  in  the  far-off  Middle  East?" 

Coounents  such  as  this  epitomize  the 
gnawing  apprehension  over  Arab— particu- 
larly Egyptian — military  potential  which 
one  hears  expressed  over  and  over  again  by 
ordinary  Israel  people,  by  government 
sources,  and  by  Premier  David  Ben-Ourlon 
himself 

MILrrAXT    CAPABILrrT    oBsxavzo 

They  say  things  like  this: 

When  did  anyone  else  have  It  so  good  as 
President  Nasser?  He  has  United  States 
economic  aid.  Soviet  military  aid,  and  Ger- 
man scientists.  What  other  nation,  except 
nonallned  India,  has  received  aid  like  this 
from  both  East  and  West?  they  ask. 

How  can  Israelis  trust  Mr.  Nasser  when  he 
speaks  openly  in  his  book  and  In  speeches  of 
obliterating  their  country?  Why  not  be- 
lieve him?  After  all.  he  Is  getting,  or  already 
possesses,  the  military  wherewithal. 

By  this  means  they  remind  a  visitor  that 
the  Cairo  regime  now  has  ground-to-grotind 
rockeU  allegedly  capable  of  reaching  all 
Israel  territory  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  plus 
bombers  (Soviet  TU-KTs)  which  could  be 
over  Israel  cities  and  defense,  rones  within  6 
minutes  from  their  Slnal  bases. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  known 
military  rockets  (aside  from  promised  U5. 
Hawks,  which  are  short-range,  defensive 
gro\ind-to-alr  missiles)  and  no  bombers,  al- 
though It  has  excellent  French  Mirage  S's  to 
counterbalance  Egypt's  MIO  21'8  (and  ex- 
pected MIG  23s). 

QUICK    WA*    HZLD    POSSIBLZ 

They  add  that  Arab  Legion  tanks.  In  theory 
at  least,  could  push  across  the  narrow  waist 
of  Israel  at  Natanya.  where  It  Is  only  12  mUes 
wide.  In  half  an  hour,  thereby  cutting  the 
country  In  half  and  splitting  industrial  Tel 
Aviv  from  the  main  port  of  Haifa. 

Any  war  Israel  starts  or  wins  will  not  be 
the  last  war  with  the  Arabs.  Israel  has 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  i>otential  to  wipe 
out  some  30  million  Arabs  and  take  title  to 
their  vast  territories.  The  Arabs,  by  con- 
trast, would  start  every  attack  upon  Israel 
as  a  war  of  annihilation  whose  optimum  ob- 
jective would  be  utterly  to  destroy  the  Israel 
State  and  Its  2  million  people. 


Informed  and  serious  Israel  experts  ar« 
apparently  honestly  convinced  It  is  latent 
and  implied  In  every  Nasser  move.  In  every 
conunltment  to  the  Arab  world,  that  another 
all-out  Arab  attack  sooner  or  later  will  be 
launched.  They  simply  cannot  believe  the 
Egyptian  leader  will  choose  the  peaceful 
course — or  that  he  will  be  too  preoccupied 
with  building  Arab  unity  to  make  war  on 
Israel  for  years  to  come. 

"The  moment  he  has  the  necessary  arms 
and  Is  convinced  he  can  win.  he  will  attack." 
I  was  told  repeatedly  during  the  course  of  a 
2- week  tour  of  Israel. 

At  the  root  of  the  Arab-Israel  trouble  to- 
day Is  the  fact  that  In  Jerusalem  and  Tel 
Aviv  Mr.  Nasser  seems  to  tower  like  a  power- 
ful new  Goliath,  larger  than  life.  That  he 
actually  U  beset  by  problems  with  quarrel- 
some neighbors  and  has  23  million  hungry 
mouths  at  home  to  consider  does  not  register 
here. 

NOnCX  TO  NAS8XS  ADVOCATSO 


The  distorting  mirror  likewise  makes  Arabs 
regard  tiny  Israel — variously  compared  In 
size  to  Massachusetts  or  New  Jersey.  Bel- 
glum  or  Wales — as  constituting  a  tremen- 
doxis  threat  to  thetr  fut\ire.  as  a  military 
giant  able  to  cut  through  Arab  forces  like 
butter,  backed  by  ail  the  might  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  press.  Yet  Israel 
Itself  thinks  It  Is  badly  neglected  and  poorly 
equipped  In  all  these  departments. 

What  then  does  Israel  recommend  the 
United  States  should  do  to  preserve  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  that  It  has  not  already  done? 
This  question  I  asked  nuiny  times,  and  the 
following  is  the  essence  of  the  replies: 

Israel  feels  Mr.  Nasser  should  be  put  on 
definite  notice  that  If  he  alone  or  a  group 
of  Arab  powf^  attacks  another  Middle  East- 
em  nation,  the  United  States  will  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  nation  attacked. 

It  is  Mr.  Ben-Gurlon's  publicly  expressed 
opinion  that  If  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  would  tell  Mr.  Nasser  to  make 
peace  with  Israel,  emphasizing  that  there 
would  be  no  more  arms  forthcoming,  that 
there  should  be  no  more  threats  of  obliterat- 
ing the  Jewish  national  state,  then  the 
Bg3rptlan  leader  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  comply. 


Legitimate  Qaeition 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  New  York  World -Tele gram  &  Sun 
published  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
question  of  propriety  of  Members  of 
Congress  holding  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  commissions.  A  resolution  re- 
cently introduced  by  two  of  our  col- 
leagues In  this  body  and  also  by  the 
other  body  calls  for  a  Judiciary  inquiry 
into  the  matter.  It  is  high  time  such  an 
inquiry  takes  place.  I  commend  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  k  Sun  for 
its  timely  editorial: 

LxorriMATX  QintSTioH 

Senator  Bakxt  Goldwatcs.  who  also  Is  a 
Reserve  Air  Force  major  general,  believes 
there  Is  a  legitimate  question  whether  a 
Member  of  Congress  can,  with  propriety,  also 
hold  military  rank. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  specifically 
provided  that  "no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Member 
of  either  House." 
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Tliey  also  made  Congress  the  sole  Judg^of 
Its  own  memt>ershlp. 

Until  recent  years.  Congress  consistently 
ruled  that  Members  could  not  retain  their 
seats  if  they  accepted  military  commissions. 
Virginia's  fiery  John  Randolph  successfully 
demanded  expulsion  of  a  fellow  Member  who 
violated  this  precept.  There  mxist  be.  Ran- 
dolph told  the  Seventh  Congress,  "no  shadow 
of  executive  Influence"  on  the  Hill. 

Some  176  Congressmen  today  hold  Reserve 
or  National  Guard  commissions.  Reservists 
have  their  own  congressional  training  units. 
Three  Congressmen  are  Reserve  major  gen- 
erals. Two  congressional  staff  members  are 
Reserve  brigadiers. 

Congress  has  apparently  Just  drifted  Into 
this  state  of  affairs.  If  nothing  else,  It  dra- 
matically highlights  the  change  In  national 
moods  and  attitudes. 

The  Senate  has  ordered  Its  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  begin  an  Inquiry  into  the  matter. 

Nobody  suggests  reservist-Congressmen 
are  up  to  anything  Illegal  or  Immoral.  It  is 
only  Important  that  the  proper  committees 
consider  the  matter  and  report  promptly. 

A  legitimate  question  has  been  raised  and 
needs  answering. 


Mother  Alberta,  Humanitarian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NXW    JXESKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearts  go  out  always  to  those  whose  ef- 
forts are  directed  toward  serving  their 
fellow  man.  We  have  seen  the  universal 
acceptance  and  admiration  for  such 
American  endeavors  as  project  Hope  and 
the  Peace  Corps.  Yet,  antedating  these 
noble  causes  has  been  the  dedicated  and 
often  unknown  work  of  men  and  women 
of  the  church.  And  It  is  about  one  of 
these  fine  people  that  I  would  like  to  talk 
today:  Mother  Alberta,  of  Newaric,  N.J., 
and  Africa. 

Mother  Alberta  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.J^  where  she  attended  St.  Lucy's 
Grammar  School.  During  her  early 
schooldays  she  was  known  to  be  a  fun- 
loving  tomboy — who  put  aside  her  base- 
baU  bat  and  gloves  to  enter  a  convent  at 
the  age  of  14.  She  graduated  from  St. 
John's  Villa  in  Staten  Island  and  fur- 
thered her  education  at  Pordham  Uni- 
versity. She  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  AH)ert  Stango.  Her  parents  left 
Italy  during  their  childhood  and  have 
resided  in  Newark.  N.J..  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Mother  Alberta  was  called  to  the  Re- 
ligious Life  In  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  spent 
4  years  In  New  York  doing  parish  work. 
From  her  early  youth,  Mother  Alberta 
demonstrated  a  great  human  quality — a 
sincere  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
others. 

As  a  missionary  nun  of  the  St.  Francis 
Mission,  she  has  spent  the  last  14  years 
in  Northern  Rhodesia.  What  started  as 
a  simple  mission — the  first  of  its  kind  In 
this  part  of  Africa — is  now  a  fuU  grown 
orphanage-clinlc-schooL  Under  her 
guidance  a  school  for  homecraft  has  been 
established  and  a  religious  novitiate  has 


been  set  up  for  girls.  There,  in  deep 
Africa,  she  h£is  worked  tirelessly  and  has 
cared  for  and  ministered  to  thousands  of 
people.  Her  day  begins  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  she  rises  and  together 
with  the  six  nuns  on  her  staff,  ends  the 
day's  work  at  10  o'clock  at  night. 

In  her  dedication,  sh^  is  unmindful  of 
physical  dangers,  remarking  In  an  inter- 
view, during  a  visit  here  about  2  V2  years 
ago  when  she  returned  here  as  Mother 
Superior: 

The  leopards  and  elephants  stay  pretty 
much  away  from  us,  but  we  worry  about  the 
snakes. 

She  further  stated  that — 

We  need  penicillin  more  than  anything 
else.  Our  clinic,  at  which  we  have  a  nun 
who  Is  a  graduate  nurse,  has  60  to  60  patients 
a  day.     At  our  school  we  have  200  chUdren. 

We  have  20  orphans  living  with  mb.  Their 
mothers  died  In  childbirth. 

Mother  Alberto  left  this  message  be- 
fore her  leave  to  return  to  Africa,  '"There 
is  much  to  be  done — ^but  we  are  making 
progress." 

A  short  time  ago,  Mother  Alberta  was 
honored  by  Amlta,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  re- 
receivlng  the  award  of  humanitarian  of 
the  year. 

Amita  was  founded  in  1956.  by  LucUe 
De  George,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  pub- 
lic recognition  to  American  wwnen  of 
Italian  background  for  conspicuous  serv- 
ice to  their  communities  and  nation.  In 
the  past,  outstanding  women  In  science, 
medicine,  business,  arts,  education  and 
the  Armed  Services  have  been  among  the 
recipients  of  the  award.  But  the  award 
to  Mother  Alberta  was  the  first  to  one 
who  has  so  dedicated  her  life  to  improv- 
ing the  lot  In  life  of  a  people  far  from  her 
native  soil. 

I  believe  that  the  nobility  of  this  gra- 
cious lady  Is  best  captured  by  her  own 
words.  In  responding  to  her  notification 
of  the  award : 

I  really  don't  know  where  to  start  to  thank 
the  Amlta  for  their  kindness  in  giving  me  the 
Amlta  Award. 

The  reason  I  consented  to  have  my  name 
put  in.  was  with  the  hope  that  through  this, 
many  people  woxild  get  to  know  of  our  mis- 
sion and  the  many  works,  and  maybe  would 
be  inspired  to  help.  There  are  many  gener- 
ous and  big  hearts  that  would  only  be  too 
willing  to  help  if  they  knew  the  need  was 
great. 

There  are  many  things  missionaries  could 
do  if  the  funds  were  available.  I  do  sincere- 
ly hope  that  through  this,  our  mission  will 
be  known,  and  not  poor  little  me.  I  have 
derived  more  peace  and  happiness  than  I 
could  ever  wish  for. 

May  God  bless  you  for  the  wonderful  work 
you  are  doing. 

For  an  insight  Into  the  unusual  nature 
of  some  of  the  circumstances  faced  by 
Mother  Alberta  and  her  fellow  Sisters 
in  carrying  out  their  work.  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  a  story  by  Sandy 
Constantinople,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Italian  Tribune,  pub- 
lished In  Newsu-k: 

Heaven  Knows  MoTUiat  Alberta 

Many  of  us  have  heard  or  read  about 
Mother  Alberta  of  the  African  Mission,  and 
many  of  us  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
know  her  personally.  But  I'm  sure  after 
reading  Fr.  Sylvester  Bruggeman's  story 
about  one  of  her  adventures,  anyone  would 
certainly  recognize  her  in  a  crowd  even  with- 
out an  LntroducUoo.    She  is  the  daughter  of 


Albert  Stango  of  Clifton  Avenue.  Newark. 
Today  this  brave  Nun  can  be  found  tearing 
around  in  the  Jungle  and  brush  as  If  she 
were  walking  in  a  convent  garden.  "Mother 
Alberta"  Is  one  of  the  Baptlstine  Sisters 
who  conduct  the  hospital  at  the  mission  in 
Chlngola  and  who  do  such  marvelous  work 
among  the  Africans  there.  She  has  a  mag- 
netic personality.  Is  always  happy  and  gay, 
pleasant  and  calm  even  under  the  most  try- 
ing circvunstances.  Her  physical  appearance 
is  also  impressive  and  there  Is  enough  of 
her  to  command  attention  in  any  group. 
This  last  remark  may  not  sound  very  gallant 
but  actually  her  stature  plays  a  very  impxjrt- 
ant  part  In  the  grand  missionary  work  which 
she  accomplishes.  But  let's  get  on  with  the 
story.  A  short  time  ago  news  came  from  the 
Sisters  at  St.  Francis  Mission  in  Solwezi  that 
they  were  in  dire  need  of  supplies  for  the 
hospital  there.  It  was  an  emergency  caU 
and  Mother  Alberta  answered  It  in  the  only 
way  she  knew.  Loading  the  supplies  herself, 
and  Sisters  Zella  and  Mary  Magdalene  into 
the  car,  she  blithely  took  off  on  the  120-mlle 
trip.  The  new  Solwezi  road  was  still  in  good 
condition  but  no  oner  would  advise  a  group 
of  Sisters  to  set  out  on  a  tour,  even  a  mercy 
errand,  through  the  Jvingle,  as  though  they 
were  starting  on  a  picnic  over  a  super-high- 
way in  the  States.  The  trip  to  Solwezi  was 
uneventfiil  but  when  they  started  back,  the 
plctxu^  changed  ccmipletely.  About  10  miles 
from  the  mission,  where  the  termite-eaten 
logs  serve  as  bridges  across  the  three  rivers, 
a  bit  of  smoke  was  noticed  coming  from  the 
engine. 

While  resting  one  ample  elbow  on  the 
steering  wheel,  after  careful  study,  said 
Mother  Alberta  to  Sisters  ZeUa  and  Mary 
Magdalene:  "Tis  steam."  Upon  opening 
the  door  to  the  engine  (I  am  using  sister 
terminology) ,  they  say  that  the  pipe  from  the 
radiator  to  the  engine  was  split  oi>en  and 
the  radiator  was  empty.  Sister  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, this  being  her  very  first  trip  through 
dangerous  wilds,  exclaimed:  "What  shall 
we  do?"  Mother  Alberta  withered  her  with 
the  look  of  a  veteran  of  many  mishaps  In 
the  bush.  "We  shaU  pray.  Prayer  has  al- 
ways been  better  than  a  knowledge  of  cars." 
So  they  prayed.  Three  minutes  later  an 
African  came  along  on  his  bicycle.  "Car  is 
sickey,  sickey?  Me  fix."  With  pieces  of  tree 
bark,  strips  of  a  Sister's  apron  and  mud,  he 
fixed.  "But  me  better  go  along  6  miles  to 
the  village  of  Chief  Capljlmbemca  where  we 
fix  better.  I  can  bring  things?"  Whereupon 
he  unfolded  to  the  horrified  gaze  of  the 
sisters  the  fresh  hide  of  a  newly  killed 
leopard,  complete  with  head.  Mother  Alber- 
ta convinced  him  tiiat  it  wovUd  be  better  to 
leave  the  hide  and  the  bicycle  there  in  the 
bushes.  When  they  had  the  car  fixed  at 
the  -village,  the  sisters  would  drive  him  back 
to  his  hiding  place.  But  alas,  long  before 
they  reached  the  village  they  discovered  that 
mud  and  bark  and  parts  of  aprons  do  not 
restrain  steam.  Hoping  that  the  car  would 
hold  together,  they  continued  on  their  way 
and  in  the  middle  of  clouds  of  smoke,  they 
came  to  a  stop  In  front  of  the  chief's  house. 
Chief  Capljlmbanca  was  very  courteous  and 
hospitable.  First,  the  sLsters  had  to  sit  down 
and  have  a  cup  ot  tea.  Then  the  chief 
offered  the  use  of  his  car  and  driver  to  the 
sisters  for  a  trip  to  Solwezi  Boma  town,  to 
locate  a  new  pipe  for  the  radiator.  Since  it 
was  now  dark  and  people  In  those  parts  have 
been  known  to  borrow  parts  of  cars.  Sister 
Zelia  volunteered  to  stay  with  the  car  at 
the  house  of  the  chief  while  the  other  two 
went  pipe  hunting.  In  the  town,  the  two 
sisters  knocked  on  door  after  door  with  no 
success.  Either  the  occui>ants  were  not  at 
home  en*  they  had  no  pipe.  Finally  Mother 
Alberta  decided  to  return  30  miles  to  St. 
Francis  Mission  and  there  discuss  the  situa- 
tion with  the  fathers  in  the  morning. 

But  a  few  miles  from  ScdweEl  town  they 
noticed  a  bright  light  itfilning  through  the 
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tr«««.  TVlllnc  the  drtrer  to  wait,  they  left 
the  car  to  go  on  fc»t  to  the  bouae.  Harlng 
no  flaahltght  they  itumbletl  along  unUl  they 
arouaed  the  doga.  With  great  beUowtng  and 
snarla  theae  artTmtJj  vere  boldlBf  them  at 
bay  and  ready  to  tear  them  limb  frotn  limb. 
Said  Uother  Alberta  to  SUter  Mary  Mag- 
dalene: "Tto  dangeroua."  Replied  SUter 
Itery  MafCUleDe  from  her  place  of  aafety 
behind  Mother  Alberta.  *Tta  Indeed. *• 

To  crown  a  remarkable  career  of  unaelflsh 
accompUahment.  Mother  Alberta  hopea  to 
some<lay  build  a  convent  In  northern  Rhode- 

Bla. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  with 
me  In  adding  our  tribute  to  the  brave,  dedi- 
cated, humble  and  bright -spirited  Sisters, 
who  work  In  lands  beyond  normal  commu- 
nications under  conditions  that  would  be 
difficult  for  even  soldiers,  asking  no  reward 
other  than  success  In  their  labors. 


Victory  for  Farmer f — Defeat  for 
Keoaedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  uxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  wheat  fanners  of  America  have 
rejected  the  administration's  wheat  pro- 
gram. It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  correct  its 
past  mistakes. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  today's  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune: 
VicToaT  ro«  Fammtks;   Dif«at  roa  Kknnidt 

The  Kennedy  administration's  farm  policy 
has  been  dealt  a  crushing  defeat  by  the  land- 
slide referendum  vote  of  the  wheat  farmers 
against  the  plan  to  Impose  strict  Federal 
controls  on  them  In  return  for  high  prices. 
The  extent  of  the  defeat  can  be  measured  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  did  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  fall  to  win  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority,  but  failed  to  gain  even  a 
simple  majority.  All  the  Important  wheat 
States  rejected  It,  and  only  47.8  percent  of 
the  total  vote  favored  It. 

The  results  and  the  record  outpouring  of 
voters  that  produced  them  are  clear  Indica- 
tion that  farmers  overwhelmingly  oppoee  tha 
type  of  dictatorial  management  the  admin- 
istration sought  to  force  on  them.  Far  thla, 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  and  commended 
by  taxpayers  and  consumers.  The  Kennedy 
plan  would  have  made  wheat  farmers  perma- 
nent fixtures  on  the  Federal  payroll.  The 
vote  showed  farmers  dont  want  It  that  way. 

It  took  courage  to  vote  "no,"  knowing  It 
might  mean  only  •!  a  bushel  for  wheat,  when 
a  "yea"  vote  would  have  brought  a  guarantee 
of  $2  a  bushel.  The  big  "no"  vote  should 
dispel  any  lingering  doubts  among  those  few 
city  people  who  might  regard  farmers  as  a 
greedy  lot,  willing  to  vote  their  pocketbook 
and  exchange  their  freedom  to  farm  for  a 
check  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

As  the  only  foe  of  the  Kennedy  plan  among 
major  farm  groups,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  deserves  much  credit  for  Ita 
all-out  fight  against  the  price  fixers  and  in- 
terventionist* In  and  out  of  government. 
Its  president,  Charles  B.  Bhiiman.  can  con- 
sider as  an  accolade  the  derlslTe  nickname. 
One  Buck  Charley,  which  opponents  hung  on 
him.  Only  the  farm  bureau  accurately  gaged 
the  mood  of  the  farmers. 


Having  failed  for  3  yea/a  to  get  lU  phony 
supply  management  pollclea  through  Con- 
greaa.  the  admlnlstraUon's  strategy  was  to 
put  the  Issue  dlrectay  up  to  farmers  In  the 
obvious  belief  they  would  accept  It.  It  rigged 
the  referendum  foe  a  "yes"  vote  by  estab- 
lishing an  unreasonably  wide  disparity  In  the 
choice  of  prices,  then  proceeded  to  mount  a 
propaganda  campaign  that  was  a  scandalous 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  and  a  shameful 
mUuse  of  the  admlnUtraUons  power  and 
prestige. 

But  the  administration  misjudged  the 
wheat  farmers.  Just  as  It  did  the  turkey 
growers  last  year  when  they  soundly  trounced 
a  Federal  control  scheme  In  a  referendum. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  Is  clear.  It 
should  enact  new  legislation,  not  to  "ball 
out"  farmers  but  to  correct  lU  own  mistake. 
The  legislation  ought  to  provide  protecUon 
aag;lnst  the  economic  hardship  that  might 
befall  many  If  prices  are  allowed  to  drop  to 
$1  a  bushel  and  should  have  the  ultimate 
obJecUve  of  getting  the  Government  out 
of  farming.  The  farm  bureau's  propoeals  for 
such  a  program,  long  Ignored  by  Democratic 
leaders,    now    deserves    a    fair    hearing. 

In  the  wake  of  the  vote.  President  Ken- 
nedy. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  and 
other  administration  leaders  have  reiterated 
that  they  won't  support  new  legislation. 
Senator  ELi.xNi>«a,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Agrlcult\ire  Commit- 
tee, even  carried  his  pique  so  far  as  to  assert 
ha  will  do  all  In  his  power  to  prevent  a  new 
law. 

Congrees  ahould  ignore  such  soreheads.  It 
has  a  znandate  from  wheat  farmers  and 
ahould  proceed  to  act  on  It. 


More  Money  Down  the  Draia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  wxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  been  In  ef- 
fect for  almost  a  year  with  very  little 
resultant  employment  and  at  prohibitive 

The  Rules  Committee  has  just  cleared 
another  authorization  bill  of  almost  half 
a  billion  dollars  to  continue  this  boon- 
doggle. In  the  Atlanta  Journal,  of  May 
21,  Alan  Elmory  summarizes  some  of  the 
reasons  why  this  bill  will  operate  as  just 
another  slush  f imd  for  the  President  and 
his  political  friends: 

GOP  Guns  Ixjaded  roa  ARA  Battlm 
(By  Alan  Emory) 

Washington,  May  21.— Republicans  are 
preparing  to  give  one  of  the  Kennedy  admln- 
Isratlons  favorite  programs — Area  Rede- 
velopment (ARA)— a  real  going-over  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  administration  has  propoeed  author- 
izing another  »*65.500,000,  and  Republicans 
In  the  House  ftn  flghUng  mad.  The  OOP 
says  24  percent  of  the  loans  approved  be- 
tween July  1,  1962.  and  March  25.  19«3, 
went  to  finance  motels  and  hotels.  They 
claim  that  was  never  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  ARA  program  is  designed  to  help  pri- 
vate firms  provide  Jobs  In  areas  of  high  un- 
employment and  to  aaslst  In  fianclng  public 
faculties  In  these  areas. 

One  distressed  area  listed  la  Mineral 
County,  Nev,  where  the  median  family  In- 


come Is  »6.M«  a  year.  The  county's  popu- 
lation went  up  13  8  percent  between  1960 
and  19«0.  while  In  the  county  seat,  the  town 
of  Hawthorne,  It  rose  52  percent. 

ARA  granted  »75,200  to  help  modernize 
the  Hawthorne  Municipal  Airport,  providing 
five  new  Jobs,  and  local  newspaper  report* 
said  the  Important  part  of  the  airport's  busi- 
ness was  derived  from  visitors  who  came  to 
gamble  at  the  Hawthorne  Casino. 

The  Republicans  cite  a  February  1  loan 
to  the  Ponchartraln  Hotel  In  Detroit  for 
•  1,894.525  to  help  finance  a  432-unlt  motor 
hotel.  The  Idea  was  to  provide  450  new 
Jobs. 

Detroit's  hotel  occupancy  rate  last  year 
was  only  54  percent,  and  the  OOP  predicted 
the  new  facility  would  not  add  a  single  hotel 
Job  In  the  city. 

Another  hot  spot  Is  a  proposed  ARA  loan 
for  a  $3  million  pUnt  to  process  soybeans 
Into  poultry  feed  In  Dorchester  County.  Md. 
The  area's  share  of  the  poultry  business  has 
slumped  to  leas  than  10  percent,  whUe 
Georgia.  Alabama,  and  other  State*  with 
cheaper  access  to  feed  have  picked  up. 

One  report  quoted  area  grain  and  soybean 
dealers  as  saying  more  than  25  full-time 
grain  dealers  and  helpers  would  be  thrown 
out  of  work,  while  the  new  plant  would  em- 
ploy only  22  persons. 

Of  the  money  for  public  facility  grants,  al- 
most one-third  went  for  a  convention  audi- 
torium in  Duluth,  Minn.,  "to  supplement 
convention,  entertainment,  recreation  and 
cultural  faculties."  The  cost  of  the  22  per- 
manent Jobs  figures  out  to  $277,272  per  Job. 
Although  the  Democrats  maintain  the  pro- 
gram has  helped  many  communities  and 
SUtea,  the  Republicans  will  battle  to  pre- 
vent authorizing  any  more  money  on  these 
grounds: 

1.  For  every  $2  of  aid  going  Into  hard-core 
industrial  depressed  areas  $3  U  going  Into 
loosely  designated  rural  areas  of  lesser  need. 

2.  ARA  has  used  only  21.8  percent  of 
money  authorized  for  urban  area  loans,  only 
20.8  percent  for  nonurban  area  loans,  28  1 
percent  of  public  facility  loan  money,  22 
percent  of  public  facility  grant  money  and 
still  has  on  hand  percent  of  the  annual 
authorization  for  technical  aid. 
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Sonny  Writes  to  His  Mother  in  Heaven 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  Mother's  Day  of  1963  is  still  fresh 
in  our  minds,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  from  the  May  9  North  Hennepin 
Post,  published  in  Minnesota's  Third 
District. 

H.  O.  Sonnesyn.  the  editor  of  this  and 
three  other  papers  and  the  author  of 
this  "Letter  to  Mother,"  is  one  of  those 
thoughtful  humanitarians  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  openly  express  those  Ideals, 
customs,  and  values  in  our  society  which 
we  cherish  so  dearly. 

He  Is  a  shining  example  to  the  youth 
of  today  as  a  man  who  truly  honored  his 
parents    while    they    were   living,    and 
honors    their    memory   in   death.    The. 
article  follows: 


SoNNT  Warrcs  to  His  UoTHxa  in  Heavkn 

Dear  Mother:  "her  children  arise  up,  and 
call  her  blessed;  her  husband  also,  and  he 
pralseth  her — Proverba  31:  28." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  appropriate  pas- 
sage from  the  Good  Book  to  use  In  paying 
tribute  to  my  own  lata  mother  and  to  all 
other  mothera,  Uvlng  or  dead. 

I  think  the  custocn  of  each  year  setting 
aside  the  second  Sunday  In  May  to  honor 
mothers  Is  a  beautiful  one.  Mothers  are 
the  ambassadors  of  God.  The  little  tribute 
we  can  pay  them  Is  certainly  deserved. 

I  can  hardly  believe  It  Is  now  nearly  33 
years  ago  since  our  family  doctor.  I>r.  W.  W. 
Win  at  Bertha,  Minn.,  called  me  and  said 
your  brave  and  courageous  hecu^  had  stopped 
beating  and  you  had  taken  the  final  Journey 
from  which  no  person  returns. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  In  my 
mind  Is  the  last  time  I  saw  you  alive.  Be- 
cause your  speech  had  been  affected  you  had 
for  months  been  practicing  on  pronouncing 
my  name.  You  tried  so  hard  between  the 
tears  of  both  of  us  to  pronounce  It  when  I 
did  arrive  home.  It  was  not  quite  perfect, 
but  to  me  It  sounded  like  heavenly  music; 
sung  by  the  angels. 

Because  of  your  illness  and  so  they  could 
more  easily  comb  It,  they  had  bobbed  your 
hair.  Bobbed  hair  was  Just  then  becoming 
the  vogue.  Although  your  means  of  com- 
munication v?ere  limited,  you  made  me  un- 
derstand you  wanted  to  know  If  my  new  girl 
friend.  Marg,  also  bobbed  ha  hair.  I  told 
you  she  did.  Then  you  put  your  fingers  up 
to  your  mouth  to  Indicate  you  wanted  to 
know  If  she  smoked.  I  told  you  she  did  not 
and  you  nodded  your  head  up  and  down  and 
made  me  understand  you  were  very  pleased. 

As  you  know  I  have  since  married  her. 
Mrs.  Sophie  Stussy,  her  mother.  Joined  that 
celestial  mother's  club  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  3  years  ago.  New  members  are  Join- 
ing It  each  day. 

We  have  been  very  happy  since  our  mar- 
riage and  both  believe  you  two  have  blessed 
our  little  home.  We  pray  for  both  of  you 
each  night.  Marg  has  taken  over  In  caring 
for  me  where  you  left  off. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Pred  Miner,  our 
next  door  neighbor.  Joined  your  mother's 
club.  I  am  sxire  that  by  this  time  you  have 
met  her  and  heard  about  the  many  good 
times  the  ladles  In  our  block  had  during 
their  coffee  breaks.  It  was  rather  mindful 
of  you  because  you  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  have  neighbors  drop  In  for  coffee. 

I  sat  In  the  chxirch  In  Clarissa,  where  we 
resided  for  so  many  years  among  those  fine 
people  and  saw  those  who  loved  you  so  well 
pass  by  the  casket  to  review  your  remains. 
There  was  genuine  grief  and  sorrow  expressed 
on  their  faces  because  all  of  them  loved  you. 

I  again  sat  at  the  second  services  In  the 
little  Prairie  Queen  Church  near  Nunda, 
S.  Dak..  In  which  aa  a  young  girl  you  sang 
In  the  choir.  They  sang  some  of  your  favor- 
ite numbers.  "Den  Stora  Hvlde  Flok"  ("The 
Large  White  Flock"),  "The  Uttle  Brown 
Church."  "Beautiful  Saviour,"  and  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God."  I  can  stlU  remember 
yo\ir  beautiful  soprano  voice.  I  am  sure  you 
iu-e  today  a  member  of  the  Heavenly  Chorus. 

I  was  a  Uttle  bitter  against  nearly  every- 
thing after  you  died.  A  calmer  and  far  more 
enjoyable  form  of  living  has  replaced  those 
former  thoughts.  I  suddenly  came  to  realize 
this  was  not  the  way  you  would  have  wanted 
me  to  honor  your  memory.  I  also  realized  I 
could  not  follow  out  the  precepts  you  taught 
me  unless  I  changed  my  attitude. 

You  loved  people  and  never  wanted  to  hurt 
anyone.  I  remember  one  particular  summer 
when  you  entertained  three  Ladles'  Aids  of 
our  town — yo\ir  own  and  two  others — be- 
cause you  did  not  want  any  of  them  to  think 
they  were  being  slighted. 

You  had  a  deep  respect  for  all  religions. 
Tlie  greater  part  of  my  conception  of  religion 
was  learned  from  you.    As  a  young  girl  you 


were  reared  in  the  religious  faith  at  your 
parents,  which  was  to  become  yoiu-  lifelong 
religion.  After  you  left  home  as  a  young  girl 
you  were  employed  by,  and  lived  wUh  a  mem- 
ber of  another  faith,  vmUl  yoxir  marriage  to 
dad.  You  never  forgot  how  kindly  they 
treated  you  and  never  tried  to  Interfere  with 
your  religion. 

You  believed  and  taught  me  all  men  and 
women  could  be  good  neighbors  and  friends 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  You  em- 
phasized I  should  always  have  a  deep  respect 
for  the  other  man's  religion,  but  at  the  same 
time  should  demand  equal  res[>ect  for  my 
own  faith.  You  taught  me  God  created  man 
In  His  own  image. 

I  often  marveled  at  your  knowledge  of 
religion.  I  guess  most  mothers  are  like 
that.  You  taught  me  It  was  not  necessary 
to  be  sissy  In  order  to  ix-ay  or  lead  a  life 
based  on  His  teachings.  You  taught  me  to 
pray. 

You  told  me  many  times  prayer  was  the 
contact  with  God  to  ask  Him  for  guidance 
and  foreglveness  of  any  sins  I  had  com- 
mitted. You  told  me  God  had  a  lot  trf  things 
to  do  and  He  could  not  listen  exclusively  to 
my  prayers.  You  told  me  I  would  have  to 
do  a  few  things  myself. 

We  prayed  at  our  home.  We  were  taught 
to  say  grace  before  meals,  give  thanks  tor 
our  food  and  ask  Him  to  bless  It.  We  held 
family  devotions  on  many  occasions.  There 
was  always  a  Bible  In  ovir  home.  There  are 
today  many  homes  which  do  not  have  one. 

I  am  thankful  to  both  you  and  dad  for 
bringing  me  the  facts  of  life  at  an  early  age. 
Knowing  my  devotion  for  you.  dad  empha- 
sized how  badly  you  would  feel  If  I  became 
Involved  In  some  offcolor  Incident.  You  ex- 
plained that  when  I  was  on  a  date  I  should 
behave  like  I  would  want  other  fellows  to  be- 
have when  they  were  out  with  my  sister.  It 
was  good  reasoning  and  far  man  effective 
than  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject 
would  have  been. 

You  never  had  any  training  in  medicine. 
Yet  you  knew  how  to  bandage  bruised  knees, 
stubbed  toes  that  had  been  hurt  when  I  went 
barefooted.  You  made  babies  out  of  us  all 
when  there  was  the  slightest  touch  of  an 
ailment.  Where  did  you  learn  all  theee 
things?  Is  that  part  of  the  makeup  of  every 
mother? 

You  had  a  way  with  animals.  Of  all  the 
dogs  we  ever  owned,  and  we  owned  a  lot  of 
them  as  well  as  cats  over  the  years,  Liberty 
was  your  favorite.  Dad  bought  his  first 
Liberty  bond  on  the  day  he  brought  Liberty 
home.  We  at  first  called  him  Liberty  Bond, 
but  that  was  shortened  to  Liberty. 

Like  your  son  he  was  nuts  about  baking 
powder  biscuits  you  made.  One  day  while 
you  were  carrying  In  the  sununer  wood,  you 
gave  him  a  stick  to  carry  up  to  the  house. 
You  rewarded  him  with  a  baking  power 
biscuit.  Just  a  few  moments  later,  you 
heard  him  scratch  on  the  door.  He  was  back 
with  some  more  wood.  From  that  time  on 
he  used  that  trick  to  get  his  biscuits.  He 
was  devoted  to  you  and  when  he  was  not 
digging  for  gophers  or  chasing  rabbits  was 
always  with  you.  I  can't  remember  he  was 
ever  successful  In  any  of  his  hunting  ex- 
peditions of  which  he  made  many  Into  ad- 
joining open  spaces. 

You  were  the  kind  of  housewife  who  could 
make  your  home  shine.  For  many  years  you 
made  all  of  your  own  clothes  and  later  those 
for  my  sisters  and  even  a  few  articles  of  wear 
for  me. 

And  lady,  you  had  class.  Everything  you 
wore  looked  nice  and  neat.  You  had  dark 
hair,  which  was  slightly  graying  when  you 
died.  You  had  snappy  black  eyes.  When 
you  were  trying  to  conceal  your  amusement 
after  I  had  told  you  a  story,  you  had  the 
habit  of  covering  your  mouth  with  your 
hand  and  looking  down  on  the  floor.  You 
never  fooled  me,  you  rascal. 


It  was  not  until  we  arrived  at  Clarissa  tliat 
my  sister,  Cora,  came  to  live  with  us.  Z 
was  only  6  years  old  when  she  was  expected. 
You  told  me  I  was  going  to  have  either  a 
sister  or  brother  soon.  I  wlU  have  to  con- 
fess I  was  not  much  Impressed  when  you 
showed  me  the  Uttle  bundle  of  flesh  that 
had  Just  arrived. 

As  much  as  I  objected  there  were  times 
In  later  years  I  had  to  take  my  little  sister 
with  me  on  sleigh  rides  and  to  other  func- 
tions. She  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful 
sister. 

If  you  were  Uving  today  you  would  not 
only  be  a  grandmother,  but  also  a  great- 
grandmother.  Cliff,  Cora's  husband.  Is  no 
longer  with  vlb  on  this  planet.  He,  too,  was 
called  to  the  Great  Beyond.  He  was  good 
to  your  daughter  and  a  splendid  family  p>ro- 

I  don't  know  what  Heaven  looks  like  be- 
cause I  have  never  heard  It  described.  Ifel- 
ther  have  I  ever  read  anything  about  what 
it  looks  Uke.  Yet  I  know  there  Is  an  after - 
world  that  la  glorious  because  you  told  me 
there  was  one.     You  never  lied. 

You  were  not  an  unreasonable  parent. 
You  did  demand  discipline  and  a  proper 
respect  for  our  parents  and  all  of  God's  laws. 
That  was  why  your  two  children  always  re- 
spected your  word  and  listened  to  your  ad- 
vice. 

Aunt  Laura,  your  youngest  sister.  Is  still 
with  us.  She  always  reminded  me  of  you. 
Both  of  you  had  many  of  the  same  charac- 
teristics. When  we  get  talking  about  old 
times  and  the  big  liar  Uncle  Ole  was,  we 
both  have  to  laugh.  They  were  Innocent 
lies  and  never  hiu-t  anyone.  Although  he 
was  a  bachelor,  who  died  at  the  age  of  91 
yoars,  I  stlU  remember  how  he  shocked 
grandmother  when  he  came  home  from 
North  Dakota,  where  he  had  been  working 
that  sununer,  and  told  her  he  had  been  mar- 
ried for  many  years  and  had  a  daughter. 

Greet  everyone  I  know  up  there,  Mother 
O'Mlne.  I  have  in  this  letter  tried  to  pay 
tribute  to  not  only  you  but  to  all  mothers. 
I  believe  mothers  are  nuide  out  of  a  special 
mold  by  God.  If  you  were  here  today  I 
would  take  you  out  to  Sunday  dinner  May 
12.  We  would  also  Invite  Soph  and  Mrs. 
Miner.  I  think  all  mothers,  particularly  the 
living  ones,  should  be  fussed  about  on  May 
12. 

Although  you  have  gone,  to  me  you  are  still 
alive  and  as  vivid  In  my  memories  as  If  you 
were  standing  at  my  desk  today.  I  shaU  al- 
ways cherish  the  days  I  spent  with  you.  I 
know  you  will  forgive  me  for  any  trouble  I 
may  have  caused  you.  I  love  you  more  aa 
each  year  goes  by. 
Love, 

.You«  Sow. 


.1 


Mr.  Larry  E.  Doyle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  evening  in  Philadelphia  my 
good  friend  and  constituent,  L.  E.  Doyle, 
was  Installed  as  president  of  Sales  and 
Marketing  Executives — International. 
This  is  a  distinct  honor  and  one  in  which 
I  share  his  pride.  In  inserting  these 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  attempt  to  show 
Larry  Doyle  just  how  proud  I  am  of  his 
achievement  in  this  regard  and  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations. 

Sales  and  Marketing  Executives — In- 
ternational is  a  nonprofit  organization 
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with  more  than  30.000  business  execuUve 
members,  organized  in  230  club«  to  36 
countries  of  the  free  world.  Larry  Doyle 
la  vice  president  of  the  sales  division 
of  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Parks.  Glen- 
dale  Calif.,  and  has  been  associated  with 
Sales  and  Marketing  Executives^Inter- 
national  for  the  past  23  years.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  top  sales  execu- 
tives throughout  the  cemetery  and  mor- 
tuary Industry.  He  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  his  own  community  and  for 
this  reason  the  honor  of  the  presidency 
of  this  fine  organization  is  doubly  mean- 
ingful. 

I  reiterate  my  pride  in  men  like  Larry 
Doyle  who  contribute  to  the  outstanding 
quality  and  character  of  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District  in  California. 
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confronUng  us  In  the  future.  The  Interest 
and  •upport  offered  by  this  foundation  for 
both  higher  educaUon  and  excellency  In 
teaching  wUl  continue  to  grow  even  more 
valuable  in  this  crucial  decade  ahead. 

With  a  very  special  pride  in  my  member- 
ship In  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  BducaUonal 
Scholarship  Foundation,  I  send  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  10  years  of  fruitful  and 
dedicated  acUvlty  and  good  wishes  for  your 
continued  success. 


The  Herbert  J.  PaMoe  EducalioBal 
Scholarship  Foandatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  Nrw  JDsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  assists  to  the  youth 
of  America  In  Its  achievement  of  higher 
education  Is  the  foundation.  And.  one 
of  the  most  Important  and  outstandingly 
successfiQ  foundations  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  Is  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Ed- 
ucational Scholarship  Foundation.  Last 
Sunday,  this  foundation  celebrated  Its 
10th  anniversary,  and  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  extend  the  following  greeting  to  the 
members  attei^dlng  the  anniversary  din- 
ner at  the  Military  Park  Hotel  in  New- 
ark: 

The  American  foundation  Is  a  unique  in- 
stitution which  opens  doors  of  opportunity 
and  enriches    human   existence   everywhere. 
Philanthropy    In    the   field    of   education   la 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  rewarding  of  foun- 
daUon  activities.     At  the  time  when  educa- 
tlon  has  been  termed  "our  most  Important 
naUonal   resource."   when   the   extension   of 
educational  opportunity  Is  essential  to  our 
national    goals    and    to    our    very    survival, 
private  efforts   on   behalf  of  education  are 
vitally  important  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
Thus,  It  la  particularly  gratifying  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  10  years  of  development  and 
success  of  the  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  Educational 
Scholarship  Foundation,   which   has  created 
wider  educational  opportunity  for  deserving 
young  people  throughout  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.    With  your  scholarship  awards  In  the 
field  of  education  which  encourage  and  assist 
•  qualified  students  to  enter  the  noble  pro- 
fession   of    teaching,    you    strengthen    the 
school  system  Itself.    Tour  endeavors  richly 
honor  the   memory  of  Herbert  J.  Pascoe,   a 
dedicated    public    servant    who    also    served 
the  cause  of  better  education. 

This  decade  since  your  founding  has  seen 
a  new  awareness  of  the  value  of  education 
and  a  growing  need  for  assistance  to  our 
schools  and  young  people  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  poelUon  of  leadership  In  the  free 
world.  I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with 
statistics  describing  the  splrallng  costs  of 
higher  education,  the  serloxis  shortage  of 
faculties,  and  the  Inadequacies  of  our  schools. 
Vigorous  and  unceasing  efforts  at  all  levels 
are  nec«««ry  IX  we  are  to  complete  the  tasks 


From  England  Came  a  Great  Texan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  TCCAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
Texas  celebrated  his  85th  birthday  an- 
niversary. He  is  Mr.  Montagu  Kings- 
mill  Brown  of  Pampa,  Tex.,  who.  on 
April  30.  1963.  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  60th  year  In  the  Lone  Star 

State. 

Montagu  Kingsmlll  Brown,  affection- 
ately known  to  his  friends  young  and 
old  as  **M.  K.,"  was  bom  in  Eastcote. 
Middlesex.  England,  on  May  22,  1878. 
the  7th  child  of  12  born  to  Margaret 
Klngsmill  and  Thomas  Davy  Brown. 
He  attended  traditional  English  schools 
where.  In  addition  to  academic  courses, 
he  studied  music  and  manners  and, 
among  other  subjects,  how  to  sit  a 
horse  properly — an  accomplishment 
which  was  to  be  useful  to  him  In  later 

life. 

After  completing  his  education.  M.  K. 
went  to  work  in  a  London  bank.  Agri- 
culture Interested  him.  and  as  a  young 
banker  he  dreamed  of  leaving  England 
to  take  up  farming  In  Australia  or  Can- 
ada. ^    ^ 

In  1899.  the  Boer  War  started  in 
Africa.  Queen  Victoria  sent  out  a  call 
for  recruits.  Thus  presented  with  an 
opportunity  for  travel  and  adventure, 
young  M.  K.  Brown  enlisted  in  early  1900 
as  a  cavalry  trooper  In  the  Yorkshire 
Yoemanry.  During  distingiiished  service 
in  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Cavalry  in  Africa. 
MX.  rose  to  the  rank  of  regimental  ser- 
geant major.    When  the  war  ended  in 

1902.  he  returned  to  the  London  bank 
but.  after  tasting  adventure  In  Africa, 
found  the  banking  career  unsatisfying. 
The  enterprising  M.  K.  Brown  landed  a 
job  with  the  English-owned  White  Deer 
Land  Co.  in  far-off  Pampa.  In  the  Texas 
Panhandle,  and  booked  freighter  pas- 
sage to  the  United  States,  thus  beginning 
a  long  love  affair  with  his  ad(H>ted 
coimtry. 

M.  K.  Brown's  ship  docked  at  New 
Orleans  on  April  26.  1903,  and  there  he 
boarded  a  train  for  Texas.    On  April  30. 

1903.  he  stepped  off  the  train  onto  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Texas  Panhandle.  He 
was  home. 

During  his  early  years  in  the  Pan- 
handle. M.  K.  Brown  worked  in  all 
phases  of  the  land  and  cattle  business — 
as  a  surveyor,  bookkeeper,  secretary,  and 
general  troubleshooter  for  his  company. 


The  record  shows  that  his  civic  and  com- 
munity accomplishments  began  early  in 
his  Texas  residence.  He  was  elected 
Pampa 's  second  mayor;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  band  organized  In  the 
Panhandle ;  he  was  the  driving  force  be- 
hind early  cultural,  civic,  and  religious 
achievements  in  the  Pampa  area. 

From  the  time  of  his  christening  In  the 
Church  of  England  Parish  Church  In 
Ruisllp,  England,  M.  K.  Brown  was  a 
devout  and  active  member  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  help  from  his  arrival 
to  provide  a  Christian  atmosphere  in 
Pampa.  In  the  absence  of  a  duly  or- 
dained minister,  he  conducted  the  first 
Christian  funeral  service  In  Pampa. 

On  August  30.  1922,  M.  K.  Brown  mar- 
ried Miss  Josye  Barnes  of  Pampa.  If.  In 
the  nearly  20  years  he  had  been  In  the 
United  States  his  English  relatives  still 
had  doubts  about  his  plans  to  remain, 
certainly  his  marriage  to  this  lovely 
Texas  girl  was  final  proof  that  he  loved 
everything  about  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown  made  many  trips  back  and  forth 
to  England  before  World  War  11  but. 
as  much  as  he  loved  the  land  of  his  birth, 
his  roots  remained  firmly  planted  In 
Texas  soil  and  he  was  never  tempted  to 
return  to  his  native  land. 

Through  the  years  M.  K.  worked  dili- 
gently for  community  improvement.  It 
would  require  pages  to  list  the  activities, 
organizations  and  individuals  he  has 
helped  and  supported  by  personsil- effort 
or  financial  assistance,  or  both.  Per- 
haps no  man  has  given  more  of  himself 
to  the  development  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle than  M.  K.  Brown.  M.  K.  has 
provided  aid  to  the  buldlng  of  churches 
of  all  denominations,  to  hospitals,  to 
education.  He  has  helped  countless 
young  persons  with  their  education.  The 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  sltc  his  de- 
voted friends  and  admirers. 

M.  K.  Brown's  untiring  efforts  have 
resulted  in  making  his  home  community 
and  his  adopted  country  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  Although  he  has  be- 
come a  true  Texan  in  every  sense,  an 
aura  of  his  English  background  still  is  to 
be  found  in  his  habits,  his  manners  and 
his  speech.  His  manners  have  the  flavor 
and  gallantry  of  the  Old  World :  he  is  still 
a  great  walker,  covering  at  least  5  miles 
of  walking  every  day  of  his  life,  ajid  his 
military  training  Is  sUll  evident  in  his 
gait  and  his  erect  posture.  He  has  a 
quick  wit.  and  his  speech  Is  a  fascinating 
mixture  of  Texas  twang  and  British 
clipped  cadence. 

Shortly  after  he  "retired"  in  1938  he 
and  Mrs.  Brown  started  dividing  their 
time  between  their  homes  In  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  still  spends  his  winter 
months— although  Mrs.  Brown  has 
passed  on — and  Pampa.  but  he  has  al- 
ways considered  Pampa  his  home  and 
retirement  is  a  word  that  means  little  to 
him.  He  has  remained  active  In  the  life 
of  each  city,  active  in  business  and  civic 
affairs. 

I  have  known  M.  K.  Brown  for  many 
years  and  I  consider  him  to  be  a  loyal 
friend  and  fine  Christian  gentleman  who 
truly  cares  tbr  his  fellow  man.  He  loves 
his  adopted  country  and  the  Institutions 
which  have  brought  the  United  States 
to  greatness.  In  his  dedication  to 
Texas.  M.  K.  Brown  recently  provided 
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funds  necessary  to  publish  a  set  of  six 
volumes  of  the  States  early  range  his- 
tory. 

The  people  of  Texas  and  of  the  United 
States  owe  this  fine  citizen  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  wonderful  contribu- 
tions of  his  life's  dedication,  energy  and 
resources.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  wish  M.  K.  Brown  a  happy  85th  birth- 
day and  wish  for  him  many  more  of 
them. 


Uncle  Sam:  Biography  of  a  Symbol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MAssACHusrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  well-documented  article  on 
"Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  the  progenitor  of 
America's  national  symbol  of  "Uncle 
Sam."  This  article,  entitled  "Uncle 
Sam:  Biography  of  a  Symbol."  Is  the 
product  of  extensive  and  careful  re- 
search by  scholars  In  this  field. 

This  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
October  1962  Issue  of  the  national  pub- 
lication Country  Beautiful,  adds  one 
more  authoritative  documentation  of  Ar- 
lington, Mass.,  as  the  birthplace  of 
"Uncle  Sam"  to  an  Imposing  list  of 
sources.  All  scholarly  researchers  of 
note,  from  those  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Arlington  (Mass.)  Historical 
Society,  clearly  establish  that  the  town 
of  Old  Menotomy,  now  known  as  Ar- 
lington, Is  the  birthplace  of  Sam  Wilson. 
Arlington.  Mass.,  steeped  in  the  memo- 
ries and  traditions  of  the  American 
cause,  deserves  recognition  as  the  birth- 
place of  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  who  Is  rec- 
ognized all  over  the  world  as  the  personi- 
fication of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  article  foUows: 

Uncle  Sam — a  long-Jawed,  namboyantly 
dressed  Yankee  who  has  pointed  a  stern 
finger  at  millions  of  Americans  to  remind 
them  of  theU-  heritage — will  be  150  years  old 
on  October  2,  1962.  During  the  War  of  1812, 
Samuel  Wilson  was  a  U.S.  meat  Inspector  In 
Troy,  N.Y.,  when  Gov.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
was  shown  through  Wilson's  plant.  On  the 
wharf,  the  Governor's  i>arty  saw  meat  barrels 
ticketed  for  Army  camps  and  stamped  with 
the  initials  "UJS."  Someone  asked  what  the 
letters  represented.  A  workman  replied  face- 
tiously that  they  stood  for  kindly  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  known  as  "Uncle  Sam." 

Conceived  In  Jest,  a  symbol  was  born  on 
that  soggy  Friday  morning — October  2, 
1812— In  upstate  New  York.  For  Sam  Wilson, 
who  had  fought  Rs  a  "service  boy"  In  the 
American  Revolution,  epitomized  the  plain 
American  with  his  devotion  to  honesty  and 
self-reliance  as  well  as  a  passion  for  Justice — 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  men.  It  was 
appropriate  for  him  to  stand  for  our  new 
Nation.  Perpetuated  by  recruiting  posters, 
editorial  cartoons,  and  patriotic  pageantry. 
Uncle  Sam  outgrew  ancestors  like  Yankee 
Doodle  and  Brother  Jonathan.  He  has  out- 
lasted come-latelles  like  John  Q.  Public,  al- 
though he  still  has  enemies  In  high  places: 
Prof.  Allan  Nevlns,  the  renowned  historian, 
once  called  Uncle  Sam  "antlqiiated  and  pro- 
vincial •  •   •  an  Infantile  folk  Image." 


Uncle  Sam,  however,  retains  an  enduring 
place  In  tlie  American  heart.  And  he  has 
Influential  friends.  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
said:  "Each  of  us  would  do  well  to  emulate 
the  original  Uncle  Sam  In  o\ir  dally  lives 
and  thereby  make  sure  that  the  symbol  which 
has  come  to  represent  America  at  home  and 
abroad  will  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion. •   •   •" 

On  September  15  of  last  year,  the  87th 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  saluting  the 
"strength  and  Idealism"  that  characterized 
the  life  of  Samuel  Wilson  and  officially  desig- 
nating Uncle  Sam  as  a  national  ssrmbol. 
Congress  noted  that  "In  a  world  largely  hos- 
tUe  to  the  Idea  of  freedom  and  [at]  the 
moment  In  our  history  when  we  need  all  our 
sense  of  purpose  and  capability  to  match 
the  challenge  of  disciplined  communism, 
some  say  that  'Uncle  Sam'  Is  archaic  and 
should  be  disowned."  But  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  declared  instead  that  be- 
cause Uncle  Sam  "was  evoked  out  of  the 
needs  of  a  young  nation  and  U  linked  to 
a  grassroots  character,"  It  Is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  he  be  granted  perma- 
nent status  as  a  symbol. 

The  Army  has  reactivated  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg's  famous  "Uncle  Sam  Needs 
You"  sign.  The  Post  Office  Dep)artment  says 
It  will  Issue  an  Uncle  Sam  stamp.  And,  on 
Uncle  Sam's  160th  birthday,  Samuel  Wilson's 
city  of  Troy  will  give  President  Kennedy  a 
gold  Uncle  Sam  medallion  at  a  White  House 
ceremony. 

Samuel  Wilson  himself — a  tall,  slender  man 
with  a  nutcracker  face — had  Just  observed 
his  46th  birthday  when  he  was  reborn  as 
Uncle  Sam.  Many  Americans  mistakenly  be- 
lieve Uncle  Sam  to  be  a  creation  of  a  car- 
toonist's pen,  but  the  man  Samuel  WUson 
was  a  proud  and  devoted  builder  of  the 
American  heritage.  "The  big  thing."  he 
once  remarked,  "Is  not  what  happens  to  us 
In  life,  but  what  we  do  about  what  happens 
to  us." 

Today,  when  we  may  well  be  oversaturated 
by  slogans  and  superjmtrlots,  why  does 
America  need  Uncle  Sam?  This  Is  an  age 
In  which  William  Faulkner  lamented :  "What 
has  happened  to  the  American  dream?  We 
doeed,  slept,  and  It  abandoned  xis."  Samuel 
Wilson,  however,  lived  the  American  dream 
—and  helped  to  fulfill  It. 

He  lived  from  ir76  to  1864.  88 
years  spanning  a  crucial  period  In  our 
history.  When  he  was  bom  In  Menotomy 
(now  Arlington).  Mass..  the  British 
North  American  Colonies  were  some  IS  mU- 
llon  people  clustered  uneasily  around  the 
eastern  seacoast  and  the  broad  tidewater 
rivers.  When  he  died  In  Troy,  the  United 
States  was  an  Independent  nation  of  29  mil- 
lion Americans  forging  ever  westward. 

Samuel  WUson  was  the  fourth  son  of  a 
Scots-Irish  farmer  who  eventually  sired 
13  children.  When  young  Sam  was  still 
crawling  around  his  family's  onpalnted 
wooden  house,  the  spacious  kitchen  resound- 
ed to  a  catchy  but  controversial  melody  that 
later  became  known  as  "The  Uberty  Song." 
It  was  sung  regularly  at  the  antl-Brltlsh  Sons 
of  Liberty  meetings,  which  Sam's  father  and 
oldest  brother  attended.  Sam  Wilson  was 
only  3  years  old  when  British  troops  In 
Boston  (8  miles  away)  fired  Into  a  crowd 
of  Jeering  colonists  and  killed  three  of  them, 
but  Sam's  parents  felt  It  was  Important  that 
they  Uke  their  little  son  to  the  burial  of  the 
Boston  Massacre's  martyrs.  On  another  oc- 
casion. 3  years  later.  Sam's  father  dressed 
up  like  an  Indian — but  not  tb  play  with  hU 
son.  He  risked  his  neck  and  his  family's 
security  to  attend  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

By  the  spring  of  1776,  when  he  was  not  yet 
9,  Sam  Wilson  had  become  a  passionate 
American  patriot  In  miniature. 

At  1:40  In  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
April  19,  1775,  a  horse  clattered  through  the 
quiet  streets  of  Menotomy.  Its  rider  shout- 


ing that  the  British  Redcoats  were  coming. 
The  Wilson  home  lit  up.  Sam  Wilson, 
struggling  Into  his  clothes  as  he  went,  tugged 
a  dnim  almost  as  big  as  he  was  to<he  village 
green,  where  he  and  other  drummers  echoed 
Paul  Revere's  hasty  warning. 

Sam's  father  and  eldest  brother  were 
among  the  Mlnutemen  who  rushed  with 
muskets  and  powder  horns  to  the  Battle  of 
Lexington. '  They  also  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill.  "I  want  to  come  along  as  your  service 
boy,"  Sam  Wilson  begged  his  father. 

"You're  too  young,  Sam,"  he  was  told. 
The  boy  stayed  behind  to  look  after  hla 
family,  help  operate  the  farm,  make  bullets, 
weave  cloth,  and  run  errands.  When  the 
British  retreated  through  Menotomy.  Sam 
lead  the  WUson  women  away  from  the  line 
of  fire. 

But  when  two  wagonloads  of  British 
soldiers  arrived  in  town  with  supplies  for 
the  ^treating  Redcoats.  Sam  Wilson 
shouldered  a  musket.  Menotomy's  old  men 
and  children  rallied  to  fight  them  off.  The 
Britishers — about  a  dozen  strong — were  only 
momentarily  amused  by  the  motley  array  of 
youth  and  age  that  confronted  them. 
Thanks  to  numbers  If  not  skill,  this  ragged 
fife-and-drum  corps  killed  two  «edcoat« 
and  captvu-ed  the  remainder.  Sam  Wilson 
killed  one  of  them. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  In  perilous  times,  Sam 
Wilson  played  an  active  part  In  American 
history.  He  served  as  a  messenger  for  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  In  the  Boston 
area,  where  he  traveled  freely  among  such 
Pounding  Fathers  as  John  Hancock,  Samuel 
Adams,  and  John  Adams.  In  1780,  when  he 
was  fourteen,  he  enlisted  In  the  Conti- 
nental Army  as  a  service  boy.  Moving  cattle 
on  the  hoof  and  delivering  messages  for 
General  George  Washington's  staff,  Sam  WU- 
son was  In  on  the  American  Revolution  from 
Its  exciting  beginning  to  its  triumphant  end. 
By  the  time  he  returned  to  civilian  life  in 
1782,  his  parents  had  moved  to  Mason.  N.H.. 
and  he  Joined  them  there.  Sam  Wilson 
came  of  age  In  a  town  with  too  many  Tories 
and  pessimists  who  moaned  that  the  new 
debt-ridden  Republic  could  not  survive  with- 
out British  help.  Its  paper  currency  was  al- 
most worthless.  The  prophets  of  doom  were 
in  full  cry. 

But  Sam  Wilson.  18.  In  1784  was  at  that 
rare  age  when  a  man  can  be  passionate 
about  both  people  and  causes.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  betrayal  of 
America's  Independence.  And  at  a  Federalist 
rally,  he  met  a  strong-willed  young  woman 
named  Betsey  Mann.  She  was  beautiful  and 
as  ardent  a  patriot  as  Sam  Wilson — and. 
being  a  woman  in  politics,  more  Intense  than 
any  man.  She  had  organized  a  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  Liberty.  She  was  leading 
a  regional  boycott  of  British  goods.  Sam  and 
Betsey  fell  in  love. 

There  was.  however,  a  money  problem: 
Betsey  was  the  daughter  of  the  wealthiest 
man  In  Mason,  if  not  all  New  Hampshire. 
(Her  father.  Col.  Benjamin  Mann,  was  also 
a  Bunker  Hill  hero  whose  six  companies  of 
mllltla  had  Inflicted  heavy  casiialtles  on  the 
Redcoats.)  Sam  was  poor  and  he  deemed 
himself  unworthy  of  Betsey.  She  re- 
minded him  that  Americans  should  be  the 
last  people  on  earth  to  measure  men  by  their 
wealth.     And  she  added,  in  a  letter: 

"We  have  helped  to  bring  forth  a  new  na- 
tion; together  we  can  give  thanks  for  having 
found  each  other  in  this  great  creative  move- 
ment that  Is  still  gathering  strength  in 
God." 

Sam  agreed,  but  he  still  had  to  prove 
himself.  He  was  already  a  sklUed  farmer. 
He  was  learning  the  bricklaying  trade.  But 
the  opportunity  to  rise  above  one's  station 
was  limited  along  the  depressed  east  coast. 
In  1789 — after  a  6-year  courtship — Sanx 
asked  Betsey  if  she  would  wait  while  he  ven- 
tured westward  to  seek  his  fortune.  She 
said  yes.     She  waited  almost  8  more  years. 
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Betsey  had  many  admtrera  while  Samuel 
Wllaon  waa  away  One  of  them  was  a 
younger  man  who.  like  Uncle  Sam.  waa  des- 
tined to  -become  a  folk  figure  Hla  name 
John  Chapman,  of  Leominster.  »£as8.,  and 
he  was  a  distant  cousin  of  Betsey's.  He 
aspired  discreetly  to  win  her  hand,  but  he 
realized  eventually  that  It  was  out  of  reach 
of  any  man  but  Sam  Wilson.  And.  Just  as 
8am  Wilson  had  headed  west  to  make  his 
fortune  Chapman  may  have  wandered  into 
the  wilderness  to  forget  Betsey  and  find 
himself.  He  reappeared  In  weatem  Pennsyl- 
vania around  the  turn  of  the  centxiry.  He 
planted  apple  orchards  aU  the  way  from  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  to  central  Ohio.  The 
pioneers  christened  Chapman  "Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed"  and  he,  like  Samuel  Wilson,  became 
a  legend. 

Samuel  Wilson,  22.  had  set  out  along  the 
westward  wagon  trail  In  1789.  shortly  be- 
fore George  Washington's  inaugiiraUon.  His 
brother.  Kbenezer.  2«.  had  accompanied  him. 
The  Wilson  boys  poeseased  neither  wagon 
nor  property,'  but  they  had  strong  legs. 
Trudging  behind  the  more  fortunate  trav- 
elers. It  took  them  2  weeks  to  reach  Troy, 
N.T.  ^   ^ 

Trof-»whlch.  until  a  month  earlier,  had 
been  named  Van  Der  Heydens  Perry — was  a 
small  hamlet  of  13  farms  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers.  Sam  Wilson 
watched  the  settlers'  covered  wagons  ford- 
ing the  rtvers.  He  and  his  brother  decided  to 
go  no  farther.  Sam  envisioned  Troy  as  a 
thrlTlng  supply  poet  for  pioneers  headed 
west.  Penniless  but  optimistic,  the  WUson 
brothers  settled  In  Troy. 

They  lived  frugally  and  worked  long  houra 
at  any  Job  that  would  f>ay.  After  2  years, 
they  had  enough  money  to  start  their  own 
brickyard.  T»oy  needed  bricks  to  build 
homes,  churches,  a  courthouse — and,  0* 
coiirse,  a  Jail. 

The  WUson  brothers  thrived.  Soon  they 
bad  500  men  working  for  them.  They  aftlled 
sloops  along  the  Hudson  River  and  sold 
bricks  that  built  other  oommunltles.  Sam 
Wilson's  enterprises  expanded  to  Include  a 
general  store,  a  slaughterhouse,  and  a  meat- 
paoklng  business.  His  oompcui/  slaughtered 
a  thoiMsnd  cattle  per  week  for  a  growing 
community  and  an  unending  stream  of  pio- 
neers. Many  o*  the  first  families  to  settle  in 
Indiana,  Michigan.  Illinois,  and  Ohio  began 
their  perilous  Journeys  stocked  with  Samuel 
Wilson's  beef. 

By  the  end  of  1796.  Sam  Wilson  was  ready 
to  return  In  triumph  to  Mason.  N.H.  He  rode 
back  comfortably  over  the  route  he  and  his 
brother  had  covered  on  foot.  The  neit  year 
he  married  the  patient  Betsey  Mann.  He 
took  her  to  Troy  and  there  they  raised  a 
family  erf  four  children. 

In  his  thirties.  Sam  Wilson  was  a  kindly 
man  with  a  quizzical  smile  that  ordinarily 
masked  his  determination.  He  was  deeply 
religious  and  served  on  the  board  o*  trustees 
of  Tpoy's  Baptist  Church  before  switching  to 
other  Protestant  denominations.  His  family 
Bible  was  worn  to  tatters  In  his  lifetime. 
Perhaps  the  most  heavily  \indersoored  pas- 
■•fs  was  In  John  10:  10:  "I  am  come  that 
they  ml^t  have  life  and  that  they  might 
have  It  more  abundantly." 

Unlike  many  pious  employers  of  his  time, 
he  was  also  a  humble  man.  There  was  no 
protocol  or  formality  at  any  of  the  WUson 
plants.  His  competlttM^  were  qvilte  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  he  was  actually  treating 
hU  own  employees  according  to  the  popular 
principle  that  all  men  are  equal.  When  a 
partlciUarly  difficult  task  arose.  Sam  WUson 
woiUd  roU  up  his  sleeves  and  plunge  In. 
telling  his  workmen:  "Come  on,  boys,  let's 
do  It  together." 

He  was  fond  of  youngsters.  He  was  often 
willing  to  interrupt  his  work  and  teU  a 
child  a  ftmny  story.  And.  because  their 
fathers  spoke  so  weU  of  him,  the  children 


of  his  employees  were  the  first  to  christen 
him  "Uncle  Sam." 

There  were,  however,  matters  that  Uncle 
Sam  Wilson  couldn't  resolve — and  they  made 
his  blood  boU.  From  1806  on,  British  ships 
would  accost  American  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  and  shanghai  their  sailors  to  fight  In 
England's  war  against  Napoleon.  In  J\ue 
of  1807.  when  the  H.MS  Leopard  attacked 
the  American  ship  Chesapeake,  three  of  the 
CheMpeakes  sailors  were  killed  and  four 
kidnaped.  By  1810.  the  British  had  seized 
a  total  of  4.000  American  saUors.  Samuel 
WUson  at  first  went  along  with  those  who 
favored  diplomatic  persuasion,  tout  he  grew 
more  militant  as  BrlUsh  aggression  con- 
tinued. "The  rule  of  British  power  must  be 
cxirbed  forever,"  he  asserted. 

In  June  of  1812.  Congress  declared  war  on 
England.  The  War  of  1812  was  favored  by 
westerners,  southerners,  planters  and 
farmers,  who  saw  It  as  a  crusade  for  free 
trade  and  seamen's  rights.  It  was  not.  how- 
ever, a  popiUar  caiiae  In  New  England  and 
parts  of  the  Troy  area.  The  eastern  ship- 
ping Interests  had  lost  thousands  of  sea- 
men to  the  arrogant  British,  but  they  op- 
posed the  war  because  It  would  disrupt 
their  businesses  even  more  drastically.  In 
the  first  dark  months — when  American  de- 
feat followed  American  defeat — the  sanest 
and  least  shrill  voice  In  the  Troy  area  seeemed 
to  be  Sam  Wilson's:  "We  have  tried  the 
bickering,  the  hatreds,  the  selfishness,  and 
It  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion. Cant  we  ever  become  \inlted  In  time? 
It  starts  with  every  one  of  us  giving  a  little 
more.  Instead  of  taking  and  getting." 

That  summer.  Samuel  WUson  was  appoint- 
ed an  Inspector  of  provisions  for  the  army 
of  New  York.  Oovemor  Tompkins  placed 
him  under  the  authority  of  Col.  Klbert  An- 
derson, Jr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  full 
initials  on  those  fateful  meat  l)arreU  that 
confronted  the  Governor's  party  on  October 
2,  1812.  were  "B-A.— U5."  The  InlUals  "■. 
A."  stood  for  Elbert  Anderson. 

The  War  of  1812  not  only  solidified  the 
gains  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  It  con- 
tributed at  least  three  enduring  symbols  to 
Americans:  A  national  anthem.  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  which  Francis  Scott  Key 
began  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  during 
the  bombfirdment  of  Fort  McHenry.  Md.; 
the  dying  words  of  Capt  James  Lawrence. 
"Dont  give  up  the  ship. "  and  Uncle  Sam.  a 
symbol  that  crystaUlzed  the  yearnings  of  a 
new  nation. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Uncle  Sam's  "Image" 
should  be  studied  by  Madison  Avenue  today 
in  silent  awe.  Nineteen  days  after  "UJ3." 
was  Identified  as  Uncle  Sam.  he  turned  up 
In  a  patriotic  ballad.  Carlcatxires  depleting 
Samuel  WUson — clad  In  uncustomary  top 
hat.  taUcoat.  and  striped  pants — began  to 
appear  In  cartoons  and  Uthographs  during 
late  1812. 

Youngsters  from  the  Troy  area — who  had 
long  known  Samuel  WUson  as  Uncle  Sam — 
hi  mi  giuwu  up  and  were  serving  In  Army 
camps.  With  varying  degrees  of  sincerity  and 
superstltutlon.  they  came  to  believe  that 
their  old  friend  symbolized  the  United  States 
and  the  clvUlan  life  they  had  left  behind. 
Those  stationed  near  Troy  Insisted  they 
would  eat  no  meat  but  Uncle  Sam's.  Soon, 
even  Sam  WUson's  competitors  were  forced 
to  put  out  their  own  "Uncle  Sam"  brands 
of  meat  and  other  products.  By  1813.  news- 
papers were  referring  to  troops  as  "Uncle 
Sam's  men." 

The  War  of  1812  ended  In  1815.  but  lU 
symbols  lingered  on.  A  few  years  later, 
a  visiting  French  Journalist  wrote  home  frcan 
the  United  States:  "Americans  are  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  their  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
fine  big  gentleman."  By  the  1830's.  civil 
servants  In  Washington  were  fond  of  saying 
(Just  as  they  say  today) ;  "We  work  for  Uncle 
Sam." 


Uncle  Sam   was  the   fifth   Important  na- 
tional   symbol    to    emerge    from    American 
history.     In  the  17th  century.  Images  of  Po- 
cahontas— the    Indian    heroine    who    saved 
Capt.  John  Smiths'  life — had  represented  the 
New    World    on    many    maps    of    the    time. 
Around  1710.  Pocahontas  had  been  replaced 
In  8culpt\ire  and  art  by  Columbia,  a  stately 
white  woman  garbed  In  flowing  robes  and  a 
peaked  hat  crowned  with  stars.    She  derived 
her     name     from     Christopher     Columbus. 
Later,  when  American  colonists  and  British 
redcoats   were   fighting  side   by  side   In    the 
French    and    Indian    War.    a    British    Army 
doctor  had  set  new  lyrics  to  an  old  English 
Bong — and  Yankee  Doodle  had  flashed  across 
the  national  consciousness.    Yankee  Doodle's 
British    origins,    however,    had    made    him 
suspect  among  the  patriots  of  the  American     \^ 
Revolution,  so  Brother  Jonathan  had  been      ^ 
Invented.     He   resembled   Yankee  Doodle — a 
blank-faced  New  England  country  boy  whoee 
sleeves  and  trousers  were  too  short  for  him — 
although  he  also  had  some  of  the  attributes 
of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  a  Connecticut  patriot 
of  the  times.    But  by  the  early  19th  century, 
sophisticated  city   dweUers   in   Philadelphia 
and  New  York  were  tiring  of  Brother  Jona- 
than's hayseed  charm. 

From  1826  on.  Brother  Jonathan  charac- 
ters In  stage  plays  and  other  pageantry  be- 
gan to  sprout  white  bell-crowned  hats,  blue 
coaU  with  long  tails,  striped  trousers,  and 
long  bootstraps.  Prodded  by  the  Sam  WUson 
publicity,  Brother  Jonathan  gradually  was 
evolving  Into  Uncle  Sam. 

Samuel  Wilson  the  man  continued  to 
thrive — both  as  a  businessman  and  as  a 
patriotic  flgure.  He  resisted  the  pomposity 
that  afflicts  men  who  become  national  heroes 
in  their  lifetimes.  Whenever  he  spoke  out. 
he  had  something  urgent  to  say.  In  a  Fourth 
of  July  speech  In  1861.  he  said:  "The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  something  new  under 
the  sun  ••  •  •  and  It  will  not  be  complete* 
untU  the  Ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  In- 
dependence are  a  reality  not  only  for  Amer- 
icans, but  for  all  the  people  throughout  the 
world." 

He  died  S  years  later,  but  he  had  time  to 
witness  the  first  Important  acceptance  of 
Uncle  Sam  by  America's  opinion-making  In- 
teUlgentsla.  A  political  cartoon  by  Frank 
Bellew.  "Raising  the  Wind."  appeared  In  the 
Influential  New  York  conUc  weekly,  the 
LAntem,  In  1882.  It  depicted  an  economic 
struggle  between  British  and  Anierlcan  ship- 
owners In  terms  of  John  Bull  vs.  Uncle  Sam. 
BsUew*s  Uncle  Sam  was  clean-shaven,  but 
he  wore  beaver  top  hat.  boots,  and  striped 
trousers. 

In  Harper's  Weekly  of  the  1860'b.  Thomas 
Nast — perhaps  the  most  Influential  cartoon- 
ist In  American  history — added  whiskers  to 
Uncle  Sam's  chin  and  stars  to  his  vest.  Even 
today,  however,  the  Uncle  Sam  we  know 
bears  an  adequate  resemblance  to  the  origin- 
al Samuel  Wilson  of  Menotomy.  Mason,  and 
Troy. 

In  death  as  In  life.  Uncle  Sam  has  seldom 
been  very  far  away  from  controversy.  At 
various  cynical  momenta  of  the  20th  century, 
even  his  origins  have  been  questioned. 

In  1928.  Congressman  David  J.  Hogg,  of 
Indiana.  Introduced  a  bill  In  Washington 
that  would  have  designated  a  SUimuel  Wilson, 
of  Merrlam,  Ind..  as  the  original  Uncle  Sam. 
A  granddaughter  of  the  eastern  Sam  WUson 
rushed  to  her  ancestors  defense.  Mayor 
Cornelius  J.  Burns,  of  Troy,  formed  a  citi- 
zens' committee  to  establish  and  spread  the 
truth  behind  the  Uncle  Sam  legend.  Con- 
gressman Hogg's  blU  was  shelved.  Since 
then,  there  have  been  similar  flurries  be- 
tween Hooslers  and  Yankees,  but  the  validity 
of  Troy's  claim  was  recognized  by  the  87th 
Congress.  Since  1969,  by  proclamaUon  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Stats  legislative 
•cUon.  New  York  Stats  has  observed  Sep- 
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tember  13 — Samuel  Wilson's  date  of  birth — 
as  Uncle  Sam  Day. 

But  the  controversy  pointed  out  irony  that 
has  haunted  the  grave  of  Samuel  Wilson  for 
more  than  a  century:  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  recog- 
nizable national  flgure.  but  Samuel  Wilson 
has  remained,  until  recently,  almost  as 
anonymous  as  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

In  1962.  however,  the  veils  are  lifting. 
The  qualities  that  made  Samuel  Wilson  a  na- 
tional symbol  160  years  ago  are  proving  as 
durable  as  granite.  Billy  Graham,  noting 
that  Russia  has  90  slogans  to  promote  Its 
ways  of  life,  recently  asked:  "Where  are  the 
American  slogans?"  The  answer  may  yet  be 
that  one  good  American  revolutionary 
named  Samuel  Wilson  Is  worth  10,000  slogans. 


The  Kinsey  Stables,  Johns  Island,  S.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday.  May  18,  the 
Preakness  was  run.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  horse  races  In  America. 
However.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  there  was  another 
event  equally  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  still  retain  an  affection  for  horses 
and  horse  races.  On  Saturday  at  Johns 
Island.  S.C.  the  inauguration  of  a  modest 
and  simple  racetrack  took  place.  C.  A. 
Kinsey  inaugurated  the  Kinsey  Stables 
Racetrack.  Some  1,200  South  Caro- 
linians thronged  to  this  event. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  Preakness. 
a  gallant  stallion  by  the  name  of  Chief 
thundered  home  by  a  neck  to  beat  Meteor 
Plash  in  a  very  interesting  race.  This 
was  one  of  the  seven  scheduled  races  and 
these  were  the  first  in  Charleston  in  ap- 
proximately 200  years. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recx)Hd,  I  hereby 
include  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
event : 

Charlxston   House   Races — Pseakness? 
Chiet  Wins  Johns  Island  Race 

(By  Don  Rutledge.  Post-Courier  sports 
writer) 

Who  oares  if  Candy  Spots  won  the  $180,000 
Preakness  yesterday  In  some  foreign  country 
called  Maryland? 

About  that  sajne  time,  on  the  peaceful  Is- 
land called  Johns,  a  g(allant  stallion  by  the 
name  of  Chief  thundered  home  by  a  neck  to 
beat  Meteor  Flash  In  a  $160  winner-take-all 
race. 

The  event  was  one  of  seven  horse  races 
held  at  the  Kinsey  Stables  Racetrack,  and  a 
crowd  of  more  than  1.200  sun-drenched  spec- 
tators turned  out  to  cheer  on  their  favorites. 

The  races  were  the  flirst  In  the  Charleston 
area  In  approximately  200  years,  and  the 
large  turnout  was  so  encouraging  that  C.  A. 
Kinsey.  owner  and  director  of  the  Kinsey 
stables  and  racetrack^  plans  to  have  several 
more  throughout  the  year. 

Kicking  off  the  day's  program  was  the 
running  of  the  class  C  one-quarter  nUle  race 
which  offered  $25  to  the  winner,  $10  for 
place,  and  S6  show.  First  place  honors  went 
to  King  Ring's  Ace,  owned  by  George  Hend- 
ley  and  ridden  by  Al  Walker.  Tarzan  took 
second  and  Lady  Luck  took  third. 

The  class  C  one-half  mile  was  captured  by 
Rebel,  ridden  by   Wendall  Weeks  of  Johns 


Island.  The  horse  covered  the  distance  In  a 
time  of  59.7  seconds.  Bambl,  ridden  by  David 
Branch,  took  second,  and  Smokey  won  third 
with  colorfiU  Karl  McMillan  In  the  saddle. 

The  B  class  quarter-mile  was  won  by  Lee 
Dude,  a  registered  quarter  horse  ridden  by 
J.  E.  Harvey,  and  owned  by  Beaufort's  Roger 
Roberts.  The  winning  time  of  :26.0  seconds 
was  the  fastest  time  of  the  day.  E^ing  Ring's 
Ace  finished  second  and  Sparkle  took  third. 

Ralph  Pye's  Ginger  won  the  class  B  half- 
mUe  event  and  $50  In  prize  money  with 
Bubba  Pye  mounted  In  the  saddle.  Bambl 
picked  up  $15  for  second  place  and  Glo  was 
third. 

In  the  class  A  races,  Alton  Brown's  Tony 
won  $100  in  the  quarter-mile  race  while 
Running  Blond  took  second  and  Miss  Misty 
Eva  was  third. 

In  the  feature  race  of  the  day,  the  class  A 
half-nille,  Karl  McMUlan  on  Meteor  Flash 
was  beaten  by  Al  Walker  on  Chief  In  a  two 
horse  race  for  $150.  Meteor  Flash  gave  Chief 
a  50- yard  handicap  at  the  start  and  closed 
the  gap  to  within  a  yard  at  the  finish  line 
but  It  was  not  quite  enough. 

In  the  pony  race  for  children  under  14, 
Kelly  Joseph,  Jr.,  won  first  place.  Lee  Mac- 
Keach  took  second  and  Rusty  Crea  was  third. 

Augmenting  the  exciting  races  were  the 
showing  of  several  show  horses  and  Jumpers. 
T.  C.  Llmehouse  showed  American  Eagle,  a 
flve-galted  saddle  horse,  Grasshopper,  a 
Jumper,  and  Expressway,  a  three-gal  ted  show 
horse  that  pulled  a  surrey. 


Fruits  of  Sugar  Act  Folly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEOBGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  3.  1963,  the  Augusta  (Oa.) 
Chronicle  carried  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial by  its  talented  executive  editor, 
Louis  C.  Harris,  based  on  the  recent  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  sugar.  I  have  pro- 
tested about  this  increase  myself  but 
think  that  the  following  is  such  an  ex- 
cellent portrayal  of  the  problem  it  should 
be  put  in  the  Congressional  Rbcord.  It 
is  indeed  encouraging  when  a  newspaper 
editor  takes  the  time  to  study  the  facts 
of  an  issue  and  sets  out  hts  own  Judg- 
ment so  clearly. 

I  recommend  this  story  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
FEurrs  or  Suqae  Act  Follt 

Last  December,  less  than  6  months  ago, 
the  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  In  the 
southeastern  United  States  was  $184  a  ton. 
Last  week  the  price  was  $222.  Wednesday  It 
was  $232.  Today  It  is  $242.  Tomorrow  It 
may  be  evei^  higher. 

The  drastic  upward  trend  in  sugar  prices 
has  sent  the  UJ3.  market  to  Its  highest 
level  In  40  years.  There  Is  no  sign  of  an 
end  to  the  spiral.  The  relatively  stable  sugar 
market  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  for 
several  decades  appears  doomed.  The  count- 
less Industries  which  consume  large  quanti- 
ties of  sugar.  Including  a  number  of  Au- 
gusta firms,  already  are  suffering.  The 
housewife  has  Just  begun  to  feel  the  pinch. 
The  price  Jiunp,  if  it  continues  unchecked, 
could  contribute  heavily  to  a  new  wave  of 
Inflation  throughout  the  country. 

In  almost  any  other  hasic  commodity,  a 
32-percent  price  rise  in  leas  than  half  a  year 
would  have  occasioned  widespread  public 
concern  and  some  form  of  congressional  or 


Executive  action  from  Washington.  Much 
smaller  price  boosts  In  steel  created  a  na- 
tionwide furor  last  year  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  again  this  year. 

But  comparatively  little  has  even  been 
said  about  skjrrocketlng  sugar  prices. 

One  reason  for  the  difference  Is  that  much 
of  the  sugar  Increase  has  not  yet  been  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  Another  Is  the  com- 
plexity of  the  sugar  price  situation,  which 
defies  simple  explanation  and  clearcut  defi- 
nition of  Its  causes. 

Part  of  the  problem  has  its  roots  in  the 
basic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  WbUe 
authorities  disagree  on  whether  there  Is  a 
raw  sugar  shortage  In  the  world  today,  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  the  supply  slttiatlon 
Is  tight.  The  failure  of  communism  and 
Castro's  farm  program  In  Cuba  has  halved 
the  output  from  the  world's  largest  sugar 
producing  nation  In  Just  3  years.  The  1960 
Cuban  crop  was  8.8  million  tons  of  raw 
sugar;  the  current  estimate  of  Its  1963  crop 
is  3.5  mlUlon  tons. 

Another  world  factor  is  the  heavy  winter 
freeze  in  Europe,  which  reduced  that  con- 
tinent's supply  of  beet  sugar  for  the  second 
consecutive  year. 

A  large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  sugar 
price  spiral,  however,  lies  closer  to  home  than 
the  world  market's  fluctuations.  Specifically, 
It  Is  traceable  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1962, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Kennedy  last  July. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  the 
Nation  cancelled  what  House  Agriculture 
Conunlttee  Chairman  Harold  D.  Coolet  of 
North  Carolina  appropriately  calls  the  "siigar 
Insurance  policy,"  which  for  30  years  had 
assured  American  constuners  c^  ample  sugar 
supplies  at  a  stable  and  reasonable  price. 

This  policy.  In  essence,  was  a  provision  In 
former  acts  that  sugar  suppliers  who  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  U.S.  nuirket  must  con- 
tinue to  make  their  regular  quota  shipments, 
at  the  U.S.  price,  during  periods  when  the 
world  market  price  was  hlghw  than  the 
domestic  price.  If  not,  they  f<x^elted  that 
part  of  their  quota  which  they  did  not  fUl. 
TTie  practicalities  of  this  arrangement  virtu- 
ally guarcuiteed  that  the  United  States  could 
Import  all  the  foreign  svigar  It  needed  at 
the  established  American  price. 

The  new  Sugar  Act  retained,  for  the  most 
part,  the  strict  quotas  for  countries  from 
which  UJ3.  firms  buy  sugar.  But  It  dropped 
the  "Insurance  policy"  provisions,  thereby 
subjecting  a  significant  portion  of  the  U.S. 
market  to  -the  fluctuations  of  an  unstable, 
unregulated  world  market. 

Changes  In  the  new  law  were  engineered 
by  the  administration  and  a  Senate  majority, 
over  the  protests  of  Coolet  and  his  commit- 
tee. The  House  had  passed  an  Agriculture 
Conunlttee-sponsored  bill  that  would  have 
continued  provisions  of  the  former  acts. 

When  the  new  Sugar  Act  was  passed.  Its 
proponents  apparently  assumed  that  the 
world  market  price  of  raw  sugar — which  was 
then  2.86  cents  per  poxind — would  remain  at 
that  low  level  Indefinitely.  Instead,  It  began 
almost  Immediately  to  climb,  as  Coolkt  and 
others  warned  It  would.  Today  that  price 
has  reached  almost  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  domestic  price  has  vlrtuaUy  kept  the 
pace.  This  explains  why  the  refineries  have 
had  to  push  their  prices  up  almost  weekly 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  sugar  price  spiral  Ls  now  approaching 
the  critical  stage.  No  changes  in  the  sugar 
supply  situation  are  anticipated  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  at  the  earUeet.  The  new 
law  leaves  the  Department  ot  Agriculture 
virtually  helpless  to  remedy  matters. 

Thus  far.  Congress  has  shown  no  incUna- 
tlon  to  act.  Neither  has  the  administration. 
But  if  responsible  men  in  responsible  posi- 
tions do  not  find  a  solution  soon,  the  alarm 
now  being  expressed  in  the  sugar  and  related 
industries  will  be  Jiutlflably  shared  by  every 
American. 
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LefisUtioB  Needed  To  Combat  Uaemploy- 
ment  Due  to  InteniaJ  ReTenae  Refvla- 
tioa« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or    WASHINOTOK 

IK  THE  HOU8K  O^  BKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introduced  leglslaUon  to  amend  sections 
162  and  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  certain  business  entertainment 
expenses,  and  so  forth.  My  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  a  numl)er  of  others  currently 
pending  l)efore  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Ever  since  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's regulations  were  published  in  final 
form  in  the  Federal  Register  of  Decem- 
ber 29, 1962. 1  have  received  ever-increas- 
ing complaints  from  busineesmen  whose 
enterprises  in  large  part  depend  on  the 
promotion  of  good  will  t»y  means  of  legit- 
imate entertaining,  etc..  and  also  from 
the  restaurant,  hotel,  motel  and  enter- 
tainment industries  generally.  These 
communications  represent  the  protests 
of  both  management  and  labor  in  these 
Indtistrles.  not  to  mention  the  related 
food  and  meat  suppliers,  who  are  also 
seriously  affected. 

However.  e«u-ly  in  April,  the  reaJ  impact 
of  this  problem  was  brought' to  my  atten- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  from  my  State  of 
Washington.  These  gentlemen  came  to 
Washington.  D.C..  to  draw  attention  to 
the  serious  economic  problem  facing  their 
industry,  not  only  in  the  SUfie  of  •Wash- 
ington, but  also  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  problem  has  been  created  pri- 
marily by  reason  of  the  Incomprehensible 
and  complex  regiilatlons  imposed  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  connection 
with  the  new  expense  account  law.  which 
in  turn  has  resulted  in  conf  usicxi  on  the 
part  of  businessmen,  leaving  them  foun- 
dering in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

For  example.  In  the  city  of  Seattle, 
dxirlng  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary  1963.  alone,  there  has  l)een  a  Job 
loss  of  605.  directly  related  to  the  restau- 
rant Industry,  involving  a  wage  loss  of 
$359,160.  This  does  not  include  allied 
businesses,  which  have  also  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  regulations.  A  coun- 
tnrwlde  survey  by  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association  during  the  same  period 
of  time  points  up  a  Job  loss  of  some  44.- 
000  persons,  which,  if  projected  on  an 
annual  basis,  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 140.000  persons,  and  will  Involve 
a  loss  to  the  Industry  itself  for  the  same 
period  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

Some  entrepreneurs  In  the  Industry 
with  whom  I  have  cons\ilted  favor  the 
National  Restaurant  Association's  posi- 
tion which  supports  specific  legislation 
to  remedy  the  confusion.  However,  up 
until  now,  I  have  been  loathe  to  follow 
this  course,  because,  in  view  of  the  major 
tax  legislation  pending  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  seemed 


to  me  that  the  enactment  of  special  leg- 
islation to  cope  with  the  problem  was  not 
practical.  More  realistically,  I  believed 
that  once  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  presented  with  all  the  facts,  it  would 
be  persuaded  to  tiandle  the  matter  ad- 
ministratively. 

After  considerable  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Caplln  on  this  subject,  however, 
I  found  that  I  had  been  unduly  optimis- 
tic. He  either  cannot  or  will  not  correct 
the  uncertainty  created  by  these  new 
regulations. 

Certainly.  IRS  regiilatlons  which,  on 
the  basis  of  all  Indications,  will  result  In 
such  a  substantial  loss  of  Jobs  and 
sales  volumes,  are  self-defeating — tax- 
wise — and  obviously  not  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the.Govemment. 

Consequently.  It  appears  the  only  way 
the  matter  can  be  handled  to  correct  this 
confusion  and  relieve  an  already  dis- 
tressed Industry.  U  by  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation such  as  I  have  Introduced,  which 
would  Impose  a  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness to  govern  the  deductibility  of  busi- 
ness and  entertainment  expenditures, 
together  with  a  reasonable  recordkeep- 
ing program. 

The  matter  Is  critical  and  I  urge  early 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Pesticides 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 


Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  It  Is  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Ccmi- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest 
and  relief  that  I  learned  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  order  calling  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  Immediate  steps  to  cut 
down  the  health  hazards  resultiiig  from 
the  widespread  use  of  pesticides. 

The  reckless  and.  In  some  cases,  un- 
controlled use  of  lethal  chemicals  In  so- 
called  bug -killers  has  l)een  a  source 
of  real  concern  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many 
others,  for  quite  some  time.  E^reryone 
remembers  the  cranberry  scare  only  a 
couple  of  Thanksgivings  ago.  Unfor- 
tunately it  became  almost  a  Joke  and  the 
public,  in  general,  felt  that  a  mountain 
was  being  made  of  a  molehill.  However, 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  a 
warning  bell  which  we  must  heed  in  the 
Interest  of  something  as  basic  as  human 
siu^val. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excessive  and  in- 
creased use  of  certain  chemicals  in  to- 
day's pesticides  are,  while  not  as  sudden 
in  their  action  as  the  atomic  bomb,  are 
Just  as  lethal  and  actually  far  more  in- 
sidious. We  already  know  what  some  of 
these  chemicals  in  larger  doses  have  done 
to  birds,  fish.  soil,  and  animals.  As  a 
result,  Audubon  and  garden  societies  all 
over  the  Nation  are  rising  in  protest  over 


Indiscriminate  spraying  of  thousan<li 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  our  land  and 
foliage.  Of  course,  some  kind  of  pert 
control  is  very  necessary.  But,  Mr.  ^ 
Speaker,  in  spite  of  some  claims,  pesti-  \ 
cldes  simply  cannot  discriminate  between 
honeybees  and  gypsy  moths— fish  and 
budworm — crab  grass  and  mocking 
birds — San  Jose  scale  and  you  and  me 
So,  without  pnver  controls  the  use  of 
pesticides  borders  so  close  to  an  "im- 
balance of  nature"  that  we  run  the  risk 
of  eliminating  the  words  "future  genera- 
tion" from  our  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  action  has  already 
been  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.     This  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  with  more  than  modest 
motivation  by  one  of  our  brilliant  au- 
thors.  Miss   Rachel   Carson.     It  is  my 
understanding    that    Miss    Carson    will 
testify  betoTc  one  of  the  committees  of 
the  other  body  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  and  I  am  sure  I  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  hearing  what  she  has  to  say. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  am  fully  aware 
o*  the  effect  any  legislative  action  will 
have  on  commerce  as  well  as  the  health 
of  our  people — because  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  various  Govern- 
ment  agencies  Involved   in  the  use  of 
pMticldes.  I  pledge  my  full  support  and 
aedL  active  participation  on  the  pc^rt  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  in  formu- 
lating legislative  and  technical  controls 
on    the    use    of    pesUcides.      Through 
apathy,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  turn  the 
word  pesticide  into  genocide. 

I  might  add  one  thing  further.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  is  that  my  subcom- 
mittee is  c«rrently  holding  hearings  on 
the  reorganizaUon  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service.  We  have  heard  testimony  from 
the  top  officials  in  all  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  tes- 
timony from  I>r.  Jerome  Weisner,  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  in  the  near  future  at  which 
time  we  sincerely  hope  to  obtain  further 
Information  on  the  use  of  pesticides  and 
determine  the  best  course  of  action  to 
follow  in  this  area. 
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A  Man  of  Couraf  e — Ernie  Davis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Enmira  (N.Y.)  community— 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent-- 
paid  its  last  sorrowful  respects  to  one 
of  the  finest  young  men  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  to  meet.  Ernie  Davis,  who 
died  last  week  in  Cleveland,  was  not  only 
a  great  athlete  and  a  fine  sportsman; 
he  was  a  gentleman.  In  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

All  of  us  have  sustained  a  real  loss, 
for  Ernie's  potential  for  contributing  to 


our  society  extended  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  football  stadium  and  Into 
the  difficult  and  complex  arena  at  hu- 
man understanding — where  must  still  be 
fought  the  battle  for  the  basic  rights  of 
citizenship  for  all  Americans. 

The  mark  that  Ernie  Davis  has  made, 
his  achievements  in  the  world  of  sp>orts — 
these  things  are  a  matter  of  the  record 
and  they  will  be  long  remembered.  What 
we  will  never  know,  now,  would  be  the 
record  of  achievements  that  Ernie,  with 
his  courage,  his  modesty  and  his  many 
other  fine,  human  qualities,  might  have 
posted  in  this  other  and  vastly  more- 
inux>rtant  contest  I  happen  to  believe 
it  would  have  been  equally  outstanding. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
now  include  an  article  by  Alfred  Wright 
in  the  current  Issue  of  "Sports  Illus- 
trated" entitled  "ESTiie  Davis,  A  Man  of 
Courage";  and  a  column  "You  Don't 
Cry — ,"  by  Cove  Hoover,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Elmlra  Sunday  Telegram. 
Ebnxx  Davis,  a  Mam  or  Cottsaox 
(By  AUred  Wright) 

When  all  hlB  now-fabulovu  records  are 
broken,  aa  they  aurelj  wlU  be  aomeday,  when 
the  story  at  hla  personal  tragedy  la  no  more 
than  an  occasional  recollection  In  the  mind 
of  an  aging  generation.  Ernie  Davis  will  stlU 
be  remembered  as  the  first  Negro  to  win  the 
HeUman  Trophy.  This  award  Is  given  an- 
nually by  New  York's  Downtown  Athletic 
Club  to  the  best  college  footbaU  player.  Of 
all  such  tributes  It  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  Important.  Sportswrltera  and 
broadcasters  across  the  country  select  the 
winner,  and  the  award  Implies  something 
more  than  Just  ability  on  the  playing  field. 
It  suggests  character,  too,  a  quality  that 
Emle    Davis   owned    in   abundance. 

Ernie  Davis  was  only  33  when  he  died  last 
week  In  the  Lakeside  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 
During  hlB  short  lifetime  he  had  not  had 
time  to  accomplish  anything  outside  ot 
sport;  in  fact,  he  had  not  even  had  time  to 
fuflU  his  prime  ambition  In  sport.  Prom 
the  time  of  his  early  athletic  successes  in 
high  school,  Emle  had  set  his  heart  and 
mind  on  being  the  best  professional  football 
player  anywhere.  He  was  a  ahy  and  quiet 
young  man,  and  through  football  he  could 
articulate  his  pride  and  the  longing  for  re- 
spect and  success  that  burned  inside  him 
like  a  roaring  furnace. 

Although  every  college  that  covets  ciiam- 
plonshlp  football  would  like  to  have  had 
Ernie  for  a  student,  he  cbose  Syracuse.  "I 
wanted  to  play  in  the  big  time."  he  ex- 
plained receutly.  "and  a  lot  of  people  includ- 
ing Jim  Brown  persuaded  me  that  I'd  have 
better  opportunities  there."  When  Ernie 
took  over  Brown's  old  poslton  as  the  Syra- 
cuse halfback,  he  proudly  wore  Brown's  No. 
44  Jersey  and  during  the  next  S  years  pro^ 
ceeded  to  break  most  of  Brown's  records  for 
ground  gaining  and  point  scoring. 

Emle  followed  Jim  Brown  to  the  Cleveland 
Browns  as  a  pro.  and.  after  the  financial  ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  everyone 
thought  that  the  pairing  of  these  two  strong, 
swift,  and  elusive  runners  would  return  the 
Browns  to  their  former  eminence  In  the  Na- 
tional pyx)tball  League.  There  was  to  be  a 
delay,  however.  Just  as  last  season  was 
about  to  begin.  Ernie  Davis  was  hospitalized 
with  "a  blood  disorder."  It  turned  out  to  be 
acute  monocytic  leukemia,  the  most  virulent 
form   of   blood  cancer. 

Davis  was  treated  with  a  drug  known  as 
6-MP.  and  within  weeks  his  illness  was  In  a 
state  of  total  remission.  No  one  knew  if  it 
would  recur. 

Wherever  he  went  in  Cleveland  last  fall. 
Ernie  E>avls  was  as  muchaof  a  celebrity  as  if 
he    had    been    scoring   touchdowns  for   the 


team.  "HI  ya.  Em,"  "Hi,  Ernie,"  "How  ya 
feeling.  Emle?"  the  fans  woiUd  shout  at  him 
as  he  hurried,  head  down,  through  the  sta- 
dium on  the  way  to  the  team's  dressing  room. 
A  flicker  of  a  smUe  woiild  cross  Ernie's 
usually  solemn  face  as  he  acknowledged  a 
greeting  or  reluctantly  paused  to  sign  an 
autograph.  He  often  sat  on  the  bench  with 
the  team,  one  of  them  in  all  but  uniform. 
"This  Is  when  it's  really  frustrating,"  he  said 
one  afternoon  during  the  Browns'  game  with 
the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  "I'm  in  real  good 
shape  now.  But  it's  too  late  in  the  season 
to  take  the  time  diirlng  practice  to  work 
me  Into  the  setup." 

After  the  game  Emle  went  back  to  the 
dressing  room  to  congratulate  his  victorio\u 
teammates,  and  many  of  the  happy  players 
slapped  him  on  the  back  as  if  he  had  been  a 
part  of  the  triumph.  Art  Modell.  the  youth- 
ful president  of  the  Browns,  came  up  to 
Davis  and  said.  "Emle,  why  don't  you  take 
the  Thanksgiving  weekend  off?  Tou  could 
go  spend  some  time  with  Helen."  Modell 
winked  at  this  reference  to  Ernie's  girl,  Helen 
Oott.  a  Syracuse  University  senior  from  New 
Jersey. 

Later  Davis  talked  about  the  futiuv  in  ills 
diffident  way,  as  if  every  hesitant  word  were 
being  pulled  from  within  him  by  the  great- 
est effort. '  "Starting  next  year,"  he  said,  "I 
expect  to  play  10  or  11  years  and  then  go 
into  business.  I'd  Uke  to  get  into  purchas- 
ing or  marketing,  something  like  that  where 
I  could  ijse  what  I  learned  in  oollege." 
Jimmy  Brown  got  Ernie  started  before  the 
winter  was  over,  helping  him  land  a  job 
with  Pepsi -Cola.  In  his  spare  time,  Emle 
played  basketball  to  stay  in  shape. 

Last  week  Emle  Davis  paid  a  call  on  Art 
Modell  at  the  Browns'  office  and  said  that 
he  had  to  go  into  the  hospital  briefly  for 
some  additional  treatment.  They  talked 
about  the  future  of  the  football  team  and 
how  Emle  believed  this  would  be  the  year 
the  Browns  woiild  regain  the  championship. 
Emle  apologized,  as  he  often  had,  for  the 
expense  that  his  medical  care  was  causing  the 
Browns.  He  entered  the  hospital  on  Thurs- 
day and  went  into  a  coma  on  Prlday.  Early 
the  next  morning  he  died  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  news  of  his  death  shocked  everyone  who 
admires  coiirage  and  sportsmanship  and  the 
many  other  good,  huiman  qualities  that 
Ernie  Davis  brought  to  his  surroundings. 

You   DOK^  OlT — 

(By  Cove  Hoover) 

I  wanted  to  cry. 

But  the  man,  himself,  had  taught  me  not 
to. 

He'd  done  it  in  lots  ot  ways  over  the  years. 
Little  comments.  Little  actions.  His  ex- 
pressions. 

And  the  smile.    That  shy,  warm  smile. 

Those  were  the  ways  in  which  the  Elmlra 
Express — Ernie  Davis — carried  the  mall.  The 
message,  way  back  as  a  boy,  was  stamped 
"Inspiration." 

Oh,  he  carried  the  maU  on  the  gridiron. 
He  toted  a  football  around,  Into,  over  and 
under  opposing  players  with  a  galloping, 
crushing  brilliance. 

He  even  carried  the  mail,  real  mall,  for 
the  Poet  Office  during  a  Christmas  vacation. 
It  probably  was  the  only  time  Elmlrans  ever 
had.  or  will  have,  an  All  America  halfback 
run  the  "scissors  play"  on  their  mailboxes. 

Emle  saw  nothing  odd  about  It.  It  didn't 
ocur  to  him  that  he  was  a  bigname  sports 
flgure  carrying  letters  to  people.  That,  too, 
was  a  part  of  him.     Humbleness. 

He  excelled  In  sports.  But  It  was  foot- 
ball— ^hls  greatest  lov»— that  took  him  to  the 
heights  as  a  two-time  All  Ahierlca.  flrst 
Negro  to  win  the  Helsman  Trophy  and  the 
honor  of  being  the  Nation's  outstanding  col- 
lege footbaU  player. 

Bold  and  daring  on  the  field,  he  was  shy 
off. 


Last  fall  he  journeyed  from  Cleveland  to 
sit  on  the  bench  with  his  old  teammates  as 
they  faced  rugged  Penn  State  in  one  of  foot- 
ball's annual  hard-nosed  clashes.  Only  17 
days  earlier  the  world  had  been  told  Ernie 
had  leukemia. 

When  the  near  47,000  fans  in  Beaver 
Stadium  were  told  at  halftime  that  he  was 
sitting  on  the  bench,  they  gave  him  a  thun- 
derous ovation.  Shyly,  reluctantly,  he  hesi- 
tated, then  finally  stood  and  nodded  to  the 
crowd  after  the  PA  announcer  said,  "Ernie, 
will  you  take  a  bow?" 

He  was  great  at  playing  before  47,000 
people,  just  as  he  had  done  on  the  same  field 
1  year  before;  gallantly,  almost  single- 
handedly,  keeping  a  bcuUy  crippled  Syracuse 
team  in  the  game — although  they  lost 
14-0 — against  one  of  Penn  State's  greatest 
teams.  Yet,  he  was  embarrassed  over  taking 
a  bow. 

There  was  also  a  day  under  the  stands  at 
Arcbbold  Stadium  in  Syracxise  when  a  sweaty 
dirt-smeared  Emle — who  had  scored  two 
touchdowns  and  run  for  well  over  ICX)  yards 
in  leading  the  Orange  to  victory — declined 
to  accept  pats  on  the  back. 

"I  didn't  have  It,"  he  said.  "I  messed  up 
that  lateral  in  the  second  quarter." 

By  his  standards  the  one  play  meant  im- 
perfection. Everything  else  he  had  done 
that  day  was  meaningless. 

And  there  was  the  time  on  the  first  play 
from  scrimmage  against  Boston  University 
when  he  bolted  over  the  right  on  the  scissors 
and  ran  80  yards  to  score,  leaving  the  last  de- 
fender 20  yards  in  his  wake.  Told  it  was  a 
beautiful  run.  he  smiled.  "I  dldnt  do  It 
by  myself  you  know.  Tlioee  blockers  wiped 
everyone  out  •  •  •.  A  UtUe  kid  coiUd  have 
run  that  one." 

He  traversed  the  country.  He  was  as  big 
a  hero  in  Miami  and  Dallas  as  he  was  in 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York.  But  he  always 
came  home. 

There  was  always  time  to  sit  down  and 
talk;  If  you  can  call  "yes"  and  "no"  or  six 
to  seven  word  sentences  talking. 

No  matter  the  achievement,  his  hat  always 
fit. 

If  he  had  been  honored,  the  reason  for  It 
lie  in  some  spiritual  help.  He  thanked  Ood 
for  what  he  had  been  given. 

No  matter  how  rushed,  a  few  minutes  with 
a  yoimgster  or  group  of  youngsters  was  avaU- 
able.  He  told  a  boy  once,  "You  don't  cry  if 
you  lose  •  •  •  you  Just  go  out  and  do 
better." 

In  his  23  years  Ernie  Davis  did  more  than 
moat  people  do  in  a  lifetime.  Toward  the 
end  he  knew,  and  experienced,  disi^point- 
ment  and  frustration. 

He  didn't  cry. 

That  was  part  of  the  Inspiration  of  Ernie 
Davis  aU  along.  Prom  the  time  he  was  a 
Uttle  boy. 

Thank  you.  Lord,  for  giving  him  that 
much. 


Who's  ia  Charfc? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MJkMTULm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  body,  including  myself, 
feel  that  some  form  of  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  both  necessary 
and  desirable,  llius,  It  is  a  cause  for 
real  concern,  when  we  find  the  small 
base  of  authority  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  does 
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have  at  the  present  time  eroded  by  ad- 
minlstraUve  officials  who  fail  to  support 
the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners.    A  Washington   Poet   editorial 
dealing  with  this  subject  foUows: 
Who's  in  Chaecb? 
PoUce  Cblef  Murray,  an  unreconstructed 
old  frontleraman,  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
ways  that  won  the  Weat:  he  prefers  poases  to 
more  policemen  and   would  rather  arm  the 
law  abiding  than  try  to  disarm  the  lawlws 
m  recent  testimony  before  the  House  District 
Subcommittee  on  Crime,  at  any  rate,  he  re- 
aUted  efforts  to  enlarge  his  police  force  and 
opposed  legislation  for  Ucenslng  the  posses- 
sion of  pistols.  .,       ^ 
His  Tlews  on  guns  in  particular  run  direct- 
ly counter  to  tho«  held  by  the  District  Ckjm- 
missioners  and  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  C!olumbla.     The  Commissioners, 
with  ardent  support  from  the  U.S.  attorney, 
devised  a  modest  pistol  registration  proposal 
which  would  operate  Ui  some  measur^not 
perfectly  or  InfaUlbly.  you  understand,  but 
In  some  small  degree— to  keep  these  lethal 
weapons  In  the  hands  of  responsible  citizens 
and  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  lnfa»U 
and   idiots,   crackpots  and  criminals. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners went  up  to  the  city's  guardians  or 
foster  fathers,  the  House  District  Committee. 
and  asked  it  In  the  nicest  way  to  pass  this 
plstoi  permit  law.  But  the  Chief  of  Police 
followed  the  Commissioner  and  prompUy 
toid  ths  Coogrwaman  that  he  thinks  the 
proposed  legislation  would  tend  to  disarm 
law-abiding  citizens  rather  than  lawbreakers. 
We  think  this  Is  nonsense  on  Its  face, 
since  the  legislation  is  cast  in  terms  requir- 
ing ths  Commissioners  to  Issue  permits  to 
anyone  who  can  satisfy  reasonable  criteria, 
and  places  upon  them  the  burden  of  Justify- 
ing any  denial.  Even  If  It  restricted  In  no 
more  than  minor  degree  the  indiscriminate 
distribution  of  pistols  by  maU  order  mer- 
chants and  drugstores.  It  would  at  least  help 
to  fix  responsibility  for  the  ownership  of  a 
weapon  when  it  U  used,  as  it  was  the  other 
day  in  the  District,  by  a  4-year-old  boy.  who 
didnt  know  it  was  loaded,  to  shoot  a  2 -year- 
old  girl. 

The  conflict  between  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  the  Commissioners  la  not  novel.  It  is 
simply  one  more  lllustraUon  of  the  difBculty 
of  running  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
two  governments.  But  Chief  Murray  adds  to 
the  chaos,  which  U  Itself  related  to  the  city's 
law-enfcwcement  problems,  when  he  falls 
to  support  decisions  thoughtfully  made  by 
the  District's  chief  executives,  with  full 
knowledge  of  his  views. 


tity—the  50th  Armored.  "Hils  honor  was 
not  granted  by  chance,  or  for  any  po- 
litical consideration;  It  was  the  result 
of  the  50  th  s  high  state  of  readiness  and 
efficiency.  In  an  editorial  of  last  Friday, 
May  17.  the  Newark  Evening  News  paid 
a  proper  tribute  to  the  50th.  which  I 
would  like  to  read  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  controver- 
sial plan  to  streamline  the  National  Guard 
and  Army  Reserves  has  been  completed  with 
none  of  the  furor  that  attended  Its  an- 
nouncement. Congress,  where  the  cutbacks 
were  greeted  with  the  kind  of  anguish  usually 
reserved  for  pork  barrel  reductions,  appears 
resigned. 

Net  effect  of  the  McNamafa  plan  has  been 
to  reduce  National  Guard  divisions  from 
27  to  23;  the  Reserves  from  10  to  fl.  Most 
wUl  be  assigned  to  support  regular  Army 
divisions.  But  six  have  been  given  priority 
status  that  qualifies  them  for  Independent 
missions. 

In  this  respect.  New  Jersey  has  cause  for 
pride.  Its  60th  Armored  Division  Is  one  of 
the  elite  6.  chosen  on  the  basis  of  tourer 
qualification  tests  instituted  after  the  1062 
Berlin  crisis  exposed  flagrant  weakness  in 
guard  and  reserve  readiness. 

Its  special  status  enabled  the  division  to 
be  maintained  at  80  percent  of  war  strength, 
at  11.682  men.  and  receive  the  latest  equip- 
ment rolling  out  of  military  arsenals.  Se- 
lection of  the  60th  Armored  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  high  state  of  efficiency  It  has  sustained 
In  war  and  peace.  Its  officers  and  men  are 
to  be  congratulated. 


Hibbtng,  Miim.,  Estabfishet  Technical 
lastitnte 


New  Jersey's  50th 

•  ^^■^■^~ 

/      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
/  or 

f  HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Hxw  JcaszT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  considerable  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  about  our  military  posture,  in- 
cluding the  reorganization  of  certain 
Reserve  and  Guard  components.  The 
effect  of  this  reorganization  is  to  reduce 
the  Army  Reserve  and  National  Quard 
divisions  in  number  and  the  assignment 
of  most  of  those  remaining  to  support 
regular  Army  divisions. 

New  Jersey,  however,  has  a  National 
Guard  division  that  will  retain  Its  Iden- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    ICNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  domestic  challenges  today 
facing  our  Nation,  and  particularly  Its 
young  people.  Is  the  need  to  develop  the 
new  technical  and  industrial  skills  re- 
quired for  employment  In  the  current 
labor  market  Progressive  locsQltles  In 
this  country  are  rapidly  becoming  aware 
of  their  responsibility  to  provide  for  their 
men  and  women,  and  especially  for  the 
young,  the  proper  facilities  and  training 
they  need  to  compete  successfully  for  the 
Jobs  now  available. 

The  sudden  transition  to  new  skills 
In  this  era  of  accelerated  Industrial 
change  has  resulted  In  the  grave  xmem- 
ployment  situation  confronting  our  Na- 
tion. One  of  the  more  obvious  reasons 
our  men  and  women  are  falling  to  find 
work  Is  that  they  have  not  been  properly 
prepared  to  meet  the  tests  of  the  times. 
Their  education  and  training  are  un- 
sulted  to  the  new  requirements  of  our 
industries.  It  is,  therefore,  our  very 
grave  obligation  to  reassess  our  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  methods 
and  cunnculums  and  to  transform  them 
until  they  satisfy  the  requisites  of  today 
and  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  to  a  creative 


educational  venture  which  has  been  in- 
augurated in  Hlbblng,  Minn.,  a  commu- 
nity ready  to  meet  this  challenge.  Lead- 
ers in  Hlbblng,  recognizing  the  gap 
between  skills  being  developed  and  Job 
opportunities  available,  have  opened  the 
Hlbblng  Area  Technical  Institute.  The 
new  program  being  offered  at  the  Insti- 
tute seeks  to  aid  any  person,  and  par- 
ticularly any  recent  high  school  student, 
to  develop  an  employable  skill.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  Minnesota  Jour- 
nal of  Eklucatlon  for  May  1963  describing 
this  excellent  community  project : 

HiBBiMG  Launches  BooTsraAP  OmNSiva 

(By  William  E.  Magajna) 
A  bootstrap  educational  program  that  re- 
flects a  small  town's  resouroefulness  Is  under- 
way at  Hlbblng.  Faced  with  a  steady  decline 
In  mining  operations  that  have  traditionally 
provided  the  community's  principal  economic 
prop.  Hlbblng  leaders  took  a  farsighted  look 
at  the  situation.  They  decided  to  mount  an 
offensive.  The  result:  ed\K»tlon  aimed  at 
helping  the  town's  18.000  inhabitant*  toward 
new  and  more  promising  career  opportuni- 
ties. 

On  March  4,  the  new  Hlbblng  Area  Tech- 
nical Institute  admitted  its  first  students, 
post  high  school  students  seeking  retraining 
to  replace  obsolete  skills  and  young  people 
Intent  on  employment  in  a  growing  industry. 
The  vocational  curricula  Is  pointed  dlrectiy 
at  the  rosy  Job  picture  In  such  burgeoning 
fields  as  computer  technlogy.  automotive 
service  trades,  and  msdlcal  laboratory  as- 
sistants. 

The  project  is  largely  financed  through  the 
Federal  Government's  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  George  Harden  Act,  but  also 
received  help  from  State  and  local  funds. 
The  aggrssslve  action  of  Hlbblng  officials  is 
attracting  national  attention  and  Is  being 
closely  watched  by  towns  scattered  across  the 
Mesabl  Range,  which  face  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

George  Eddie,  superintendent  of  public 
schools  In  Hlbblng.  emphasized  the  careful 
selection  of  cvurlcula  offered  by  the  Institute. 
He  said.  "We  think  we  are  on  the  right  track 
in  pjTovldlng  a  course  in  data  processing,  for 
example.  American  business  and  industry 
are  adopting  computers  and  data  processing 
systems  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  demand  for 
trained  people  to  jwogram  and  operate  this 
equipment  is  strong  now,  and  is  bound  to 
oontlniie  sUong  in  the  foreseeeble  future." 

A  post  high  school  course  in  data  process- 
ing is  designed  to  equip  studenU  to  meet 
fully  the  requirements  of  a  computer  pro- 
gramer.  an  occupation  increasingly  in  de- 
mand. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  business  ma- 
chines corporation  has  made  available  to 
the  school  a  computer  card  system  under 
terms  of  their  provision  to  Implement  the 
program.  The  2-year  data  processing  course, 
open  to  high  school  graduates  with  a  year  or 
mors  of  algebra,  will  Include  "hands  on"* 
training  with  the  computer,  comparable  In 
speed  and  capacity  to  the  finest  commercial 
systems.  Classroom  and  laboratory  Instruc- 
tion Is  tailored  to  give  the  student  a  well- 
rounded  education  In  modern  business  meth- 
ods and  In  data  processing  technique. 

An  18-month's  course  in  automobile  me- 
chanics divided  Into  three  separate  programs 
Is  also  provided.  The  first  of  these  U  for 
students  who  will  receive  training  In  all 
phases  of  the  mechanic's  occupation.  The 
second  will  provide  studenu  who  aspire  to 
become  auto  technicians  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  specialise  in  electrical  systems  or 
automatic  transmissions.  The  third  program 
offers  training  A  the  management  aspecU 
of  the  auto  service  industry  for  those  who 
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would  like  to  become  service  shop  owners  or 
managers. 

Later  this  year,  the  school  wUI  add  a 
medical  laboratory  assistant's  program. 
These  wlU  roxmd  out  ths  three  initial 
preparatory  programs  of  the  institute.  Ad- 
ditional programs  in  pre-employment  and 
in  service  training  will  be  put  on  the  cur- 
riculum as  the  need  arises  and  as  facilities 
become  available. 

The  electronic  data  processing  course,  now 
housed  in  an  elementary  building,  will  offer 
both  day  and  evening  classes  and  can  ac- 
commodate about  20  students  per  course  per 
session.  At  present  there  is  one  f\ill-tlme 
Instructor  who  gets  instructional  support 
drawn  from  the  Hlbblng  Junior  College  staff. 
Another  full-time  Instructor  Is  slated  to  Join 
the  faculty  in  the  fall. 

Officials  expect  student  enrollment  to  come 
primarily  from  three  segments  of  the  Hlb- 
blng area  population:  (1)  recent  high  school 
graduates  seeking  to  learn  an  employment 
skill;  (2)  persons  4  to  5  years  beyond  high 
school  age  who  have  not  yet  acquired  a 
desirable  skill;  and  (3)  persons  employed  In 
business  offices  who  have  some  clerical  or 
accounting  training,  but  desire  additional 
education  to  equip  them  for  computer  type 
occupations. 

The  Hlbblng  Area  Technical  Institute  will 
work  closely  with  the  Minnesota  State  Em- 
plojrment  Office  In  secvirlng  employment  for 
the  school's  graduates.  The  school  itself  Is 
approved  by  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  State  department  of  voca- 
tional education,  and,  therefore,  must  meet 
certain  Federal  and  State  educational  re- 
quirements. 


Treasury     Secretary     Dillon     Discusses 
Both  Debt  Limit  and  Tax  Cut  Before 
.    University  Awards  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Just 
yesterday.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
DouRlas  Dillon  discussed  both  the  pro- 
posed tax  program  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  ceiling  of  the  national  debt 
limit  at  the  University  of  Connecticut's 
sixth  annual  Loeb  Awards  presentation 
affair  in  New  York  City. 

Because  the  Treasury  Secretary's  re- 
marks are  timely,  they  are  worthy  of 
consideration  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  Secretary 
Dillon's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks   or  Hon.  Douglas  Dillon.   Secri- 

TART  or  TH«  TRKASURT.  AT  THB  SIXTH  AN- 
NUAL Universitt  or  Connecticut  Locb 
Awards  Presentation  Luncheon 

I  am  delighted  to  take  part  In  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Loeb  Awards  for  distinguished 
business  and  financial  Journalism.  It  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  both  to 
my  friend,  Oerald  Loeb,  who  founded  these 
awards,  and  to  their  recipients,  who  can 
take  Justifiable  pride  In  this  recognition  ot 
their  excellence  in  the  practice  oC  a  de- 
manding craft. 

I  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to 
observe  newsmen  at  work,  both  at  bocne  and 


abroad,  tn  the  most  difficult  and  sensitive 
at  fields.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  them 
and  for  the  skills  they  employ  in  the  public 
service. 

Those  skills  are  particularly  needed  in 
economic  and  financial  reporting.  TO 
achieve  and  maintain  a  clear  perspective  on 
complex  economic  problems  is  difficult 
enough.  To  do  so  when  these  matters  be- 
come majM"  political  Issues — hence  subject 
to  the  distortions  of  partisan  debate — re- 
quires not  only  intelligence  and  Judgment 
of  a  very  mature  order,  but  an  extremely 
comprehensive  background  as  well. 

I  am  well  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to 
gather  and  understand  economic  facta — let 
alone  Interpret  them — when  the  facts  them- 
selves are  constantly  changing.  For.  In  the 
fluid  and  intricate  economic  picture,  appear- 
ances can  be  deceiving — and  foresight  must 
rely  heavily  upon  a  hindsight  that  is  Itself 
often  elusive  and  uncertain.  As  a  result, 
sound  and  imaginative  evaluation  of  na- 
tional economic  policy  is  extraordinarily 
difficult.  With  this  m  mind,  let  me  examine 
briefly  with  you  today  some  areas  of  economic 
policy  in  which  I  have  direct  responsibility. 

The  most  urgent  economic  business  before 
this  Nation  is  the  President's  tax  program. 
It  has  quite  naturally  dominated  the  public 
discussion  of  economic  matters.  That  dis- 
cussion has  inevitably  brought  forth  dis- 
agreements and  misconceptions  about  ths 
program.  But  it  has  also  served  to 
strengthen  the  widespread  consensus  among 
all  segments  of  our  society  that  the  Presi- 
dent's prlnclp>al  proposal — substantial  tax 
reduction  this  year — is  our  best  hope  of  ac- 
celerating the  forward  pace  of  our  economy. 
Let  xne  recall  some  of  its  main  feattires: 

The  President  has  proposed  a  cut  in  the 
corjHjrate  ttix  rate  from  62  to  47  percent  to 
supplement  last  year's  7  percent  tax  credit 
for  productive  new  Investment  and  the 
liberalization  of  the  rules  and  procedures 
governing  tax  treatment  of  depreciable 
equipment.  Those  two  measures  reduced 
business  taxes  by  92.6  billion  a  year.  The 
proposed  flve-polnt  corporate  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion would  cut  business  taxes  by  another  $2.5 
billion  by  the  time  the  program  is  fuUy  In 
effect.  This  total  of  $6  billion  would  give 
business  40  percent  of  the  overall  tax  reduc- 
tion, provide  a  strong  and  continuing 
stimulus  toward  accelerated  economic 
growth,  and  increase  the  profitability  of  new 
business  Investment  by  almost  30  percent. 

The  effectiveness  of  last  year's  tax  changes 
on  capital  investment  is  impressive  Indeed. 
The  latest  McGraw-Hill  stirvey  of  capital 
spending  estimates  that  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment  in  1963  wUl  rise  to  $40 
billion  from  a  level  of  Just  over  $37  billion 
for  1962.  Last  year's  tax  reforms  are  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  43  percent  of  the 
Increase. 

But  the  whole  Job  cannot  be  done  solely 
by  stimulating  business  investment.  No 
company  wUl  prodiice  more  goods  without 
markets  to  absorb  them.  And  the  best  way 
to  assure  those  markets  Is  to  increase  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  The  President's 
program  would  do  that  by  reducing  personal 
Income  tax  rates  from  the  present  range  erf 
20  to  91  percent  to  a  much  lower  range  of 
14  to  65  percent.  Such  a  cut  in  individual 
tax  rates.  cc«nblned  with  the  proposed  cor- 
porate rate  reduction,  would  total  $13.6  bil- 
lion. When  the  various  structural  reforms 
that  have  been  recommended  are  taken  into 
account,  the  net  reduction  would  amount  to 
$10.3  billion. 

The  Impact  of  that  overall  cut  would  be 
felt  much  qulckw  than  most  people  realize. 
If  the  President's  program  were  to  receive 
final  approval  by  October  1.  over  $10  billion 
would  be  released  into  the  economy  within 
the  following  15  months — and  some  $8  billion 
of  that  amount  would  represent  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power.  The  stimulus 
of  a  $10  bllUon  tax  cirt  would  not  stop  there. 
For  example,  the  Joint  Economic  Oommittee 


of  the  U.S.  OcMigress  had  estimated  that  it 
would  eventiially  Increase  our  annual  gross 
national  product  by  $40  billion. 

Those,  then,  are  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  President's  tax  program.  As  an  in- 
evitable result  of  the  legislative  process,  that 
program  will  be  somewhat  revised  by  ths 
time  the  tax  bill  emerges  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  some  weeks 
hence.  However,  I  am  confident  that  the 
bill  the  committee  repc«-t8  out  will  be  one 
that  we  can  all  support  wholeheartedly. 

Thus  far.  much  of  the  discussion  on  tax 
reduction  has  centered,  not  on  specific  tax 
proposals,  but  on  expenditure  control.  If 
the  heat  of  that  discussion  has  sometimes 
obscured  the  facts,  I  think  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  come  through  quite  clearly — in- 
cluding the  fact  that  an  exceptionally  large 
portion  of  the  expenditure  increases  d\iring 
this  administration  has  occurred  in  the  areas 
of  defense  and  space. 

One  particularly  enlightening  comparison 
shows  that,  leaving  aside  only  defense  and 
space,  all  other  governmental  expenditures 
in  the  3-year  period  1958-1961  Increased  by 
$800  million  more  than  they  will  in  the  first 
3  years  of  the  present  adminlstratlMi.  That 
comparison  shows,  cogently  and  unanswer- 
ably, that  this  administration  has  continu- 
ally exercised  a  firm  control  over  expendi- 
tures. And  It  crfTers  the  strongest  possible 
endorsement  of  what  'ts  by  far  the  most 
significant  fact  in  the  present  discussion  of 
tax  reduction  and  expenditure  contnri:  the 
President's  repeated  conunitment  that,  as 
the  economy  expands  in  response  to  tax  re- 
duction and  Federal  revenues  increase,  s 
substantial  f>ortion  of  those  increased  rev- 
enues will  be  used  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
the  current  deficit. 

Last  week,  this  issue  of  expenditure  con- 
trol was  raised  in  an  old  and  familiar  con- 
text— when  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  proposal  to  raise  the  temporary 
debt  limit  between  now  and  the  end  of 
August,  and  once  more  brought  a  hardy 
perennial  to  the  forefront  of  the  news.  As 
that  debate  made  clear,  there  are  few  areas 
of  fiscal  policy  as  much  in  need  of  more, 
light  and  leas  heat  as  the  debt  limit.  I 
should  like  to  try  to  supply  some  needed 
li^t: 

First,  let  no  one  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  the  debt  celling  is  either  a  sane  or  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  control  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  No  one  is  more  conscious 
than  I  of  the  need  to  keep  Government 
spending  under  firm  control.  But  this 
cannot  be  done  by  trying  to  exert  controls 
at  the  tag  end  of  the  expenditure  process, 
when  the  bills  are  coming  due.  The  debt 
limit  is  not  and  can  not  be  made  a  substitute 
for  the  control  of  expenditures  at  the  de- 
cisive stage  of  the  expenditure  process — when 
the  funds  are  being  appropriated. 

Second,  since  the  executive  te-anch  cannot 
refuse  to  pay  the  bills  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  programs  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  only  alternative  is  simply  to  delay  pay- 
ing them.  That  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  1957,  when  an  unrealistic  debt  celling 
forced  the  Executive  to  defer  payment  on  Its 
bills.  No  expenditures  were  cut  back;  they 
were  simply  postponed  and  Governmefit  con- 
tractors had  to  wait  for  their  money.  The 
unhappy  economic  effect  of  that  unrealistic 
1957  debt  celling — in  combination  with 
other  restrictive  fiscal  measures — needs  no 
retelling  here.  But  anyone  who  recalls  the 
lesson  of  1967 — the  year  from  which  we 
date  the  pattern  of  slow  economic  growth 
which  the  President's  tax  program  is  de- 
signed to  alter — is  not  likely  to  forget  it. 

Third,  the  temporary  debt  limit  approved 
last  week  by  the  House,  and  currently  be- 
fore the  Senate,  would  provide  the  absolute 
minimum  levels  needed  by  the  Treasury  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  Federal  debt 
and  the  Treasury's  cash  balance.  Thsse 
limits-^307  billion  through  June,  and  $300 
billion    throughout    July    and    August — are 
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tl«ht  »  Ught  that  they  provide  UtUe  or  no 
r2«i'  foe  meeting  uniorween  '^'^''I'lgencle^ 
The  Treaaury  can  attempt  to  operate  within 
SUWuTonly  l^cauBe  It  U  likely  that  our 
J^mture  ertimate.  for  .o  Jjhort  a  pert<^ 
wm  be  rewKjnably  accurate  and  our  revenue* 
In  uniikely  to  fall  below  ertlmated  level.. 
In  «ldiUon.  ince  Congre-  wUl  be  In  ««^on 
untU  «ne  time  In  the  fall,  we  could  alway. 
obtain  new  debt  limit  legl-laUon.  .hould  It 
b«  iiMiMarr  without  having  to  call  a  special 
■— ■Irwi  o(  CongreM- 

And  fourth,  thould  we  be  required  to  op- 
erate between  now  and  the  end  otA^t 
und«  the  preeent  debt  ceUlng  of  •S06  bU- 
llon.  It  would  no  longer  be  poMlble  to  han- 
dle the  Onancee  of  the  U 3.  Oovemment  In  a 
Drudent  and  reeponaible  manner     We  would 
b*  tantA  to  reKJrt  to  an  array  of  unusual 
«i.«.»^»i  prooeduree  of  the  eort  which  had 
to  be  t»ed  in  1957-68— procedure*  which.  In 
the  end.  would  only  add  to  the  burden,  of 
the  taxpayers  of  thla  country.     A  $306  bU- 
Uon  debt  limit  would  aleo  deprive  u«  of  one 
of  our  meet  Important  tooU  for  keeping  our 
ahort-term    interest   rate.   competlUve    with 
rates  abroad :  the  abUlty  to  add  to  the  market 
supply  of  short-term  Oovemment  securlUes 
when  the  occasion  demands.    The  timely  uae 
of   thia   technique   haa   undoubtedly   helped 
reduce    the    outflow    0*    short-term    funds 
throughoirt  the  past  2  yeara  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  mUllona  of  doUar*.     It  la  no  ««ag- 
gerauon  to  say  that  part  of  the  price  of  an 
LireallaUcally   restrictive  debt  limit  would 
have  to  be  paid  In  gold.  .  .^    w     ^ 

Thcee  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  havoc 
that  can  be  wrought  to  the  name  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  think  they  make  it  obvloua 
that  the  debt  ceUIng  la  not  only  the  wrong 
Instrument  to  use  to  attempting  to  control 
Fwleral  expenditures,  but  that  an  unduly 
trntrkstiym  celltog  could  place  this  country 
in  an  untenable  Aacal  sltuaUon.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
•eaaonal  storm  over  the  debt  limit  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  will  not  deluge  ua 
to  future  years.  But  I  do  hope,  for  the  aake 
of  flacal  aanlty  and  prudence,  that  lU  to- 
tenslty  may  clear  the  air  and  generate  some 
freah  and  lucid  thlnktog  about  the  whole 
ouectlon  of  the  debt  limit. 

Another  vital.  If  less  tocendlary,  problem 
that  la  now  receiving  considerable  attention 
is  our  balance  of  paymenU  position.  More 
specifically,  some  to  this  country  have  re- 
cenUy  expressed  concern  over  the  adverse 
impact  on  our  paymenU  balance  of  foreign 
borrowing  to  the  VS.  capital  market,  and 
have  suggested  that  through  one  means  or 
another,  we  make  access  to  our  market  more 
dllBcult  or  more  expensive. 

Unquestionably,  a  large  amount  of  money 
U  being  raised  to  our  capital  market  by  bor- 
rowers from  countrlea  which  enjoy  healthy 
surpluses  In  their  own  payments  position. 
That  la  natural  enough,  since  foreigners  can 
find  to  oxir  financial  market  what  they  often 
lack  to  their  own:  unmatched  facilities  and 
resources,  and  freedom  from  excessive  gov- 
ernment regulations.  It  la  a  market  to 
which  both  borrower  and  lender  can  operate 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  mtolmum  dif- 
ficulty. 

Although  foreign  borrowers  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  our  payments  Imbalance^  It 
would  be  a  shortsighted  solution  Indeed  If 
we  were  to  make  the  facilities  and  resource* 
of  our  capital  market  less  available  to  them. 
The  real  solution— as  I  urged  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  Rome— U  the  development  of 
capital  markets  In  Europe  and  elsewhere 
that  are  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  own  nationals,  and  that  are  more  ac- 
cessible to  borrowers  from  other  countrlea 
as  well.  That  calls  for  removal  of  exlsttog 
government  restrictions,  enlargement  of  cap- 
ital resources,  and  improvement  of  facllltlea 
to  tocrease  the  efficiency  of  doing  buatoea*. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  progress  to 
this  direction  has  been  made  and  thfet  more 


can  be  expected.  But  the  development  of 
markeU  more  comparable  to  ours  will  take 
tUM  MeanwhUe.  there  U  erery  reason  to 
maintain  free  acceaa  to  our  market,  •othat 
It  can  conttoue  to  function  aa  an  Important 
Dart  of  the  IntemaUonal  paymenU  system. 
It  U  not  enough,  however,  to  encourMt* 
nroKreaa  to  Improving  markets  abroad.  We 
Suat  equally  encourage  the  parUclpaUon  o< 
foreign  capital  to  our  own  market  If  we 
take  full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of 
attracUng  foreign  capital— as  borrowers  are 
now  attracted— we  can  offset  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  outflow  of  funds  from  the  sale  of 
foreign  Issuee  here. 

we  would,  for  example,  like  to  see  under- 
writers to  thU  country  seek  acUvely  and 
energetlcaUy  to  put  the  hlgheat  pncUc^hlt, 
proportion  of  their  new  foreign  lajuea  Into 
Uie  handa  of  foreign  subscrlbera.  Moreover, 
to  order  to  give  more  foreign  subscriber*  a 
greater  opportunity  to  tovest  to  these  Issues, 
we  would  like  to  see  more  of  them  publicly 
marketed,  rather  than  privately  placed. 

When  issuee  are  prtvately  placed— and 
private  placemenU  accounted  for  more  than 
half  or  the  new  foreign  Issues  to  our  market 
last  year— they  are  offered  almost  exclusively 
to  DJ3  tovestors.  Last  year,  for  example,  al- 
most all  o*  the  Canadian  and  LaUn  American 
issues  which  together  accounted  for  a  large 
part  of  the  foreign  use  of  our  market,  were 

private  placemenU.  w,,,,- 

On  the  other  hand  the  buyers  of  publicly 
placed  new  foreign  Issues  are  by  no  means 
iai    Americans.      Last    year    foreigners    pur- 
chased more  than  one-third  of  the  publicly 
offered    foreign    Issues.     The   wUllngneaa  of 
foreigners  to  purchase  new  foreign  >««fj^ 
our  market  reflecU  the  attractiveness  of  our 
faclllUes  to  both  borrowers  and  lenders.    Be- 
cause of  that  fact,  we  have  every  reason  to 
strive  to  develop  and  exploit  our  techniques 
for  seiung  not  only  goods,  but  also  securlUee 
to  fortMgn   buyers.     We  have  undertaken  a 
great  drive  to  expand  our  exports— a  drive 
that  U  imperative  if  our  recelpU  from  ex- 
DorU  are  to  meet  the  Irreducible  cost  of  our 
defense   and   aid   oommltmenU   abroad   and 
match    the  outflow   of    Amertcan   long-term 
investment.    We  need  an  equally  determined 
drive  by  the  financUl  community  to  sell  lU 
very  unique  range  of  producU. 

This.  then,  has  been  a  brief  look  at  some 
aspects  of  the  current  economic  scene.    The 
outlook  for  the  future  no  one  can  P«^c^ 
with  certainty.     But  I  think  moat  of  ua  will 
agree  that  the  signs  are  generally  favorable. 
In    the    short   run.   our   economic    picture 
looks  bright,  but  not  perhaps  so  gloriously 
rosy  aa  some  would  patot   It.     Our  present 
economic  upturn  U  heartening.     A  niimber 
of   economlsu.  after  scnitlnialng  the  latest 
pattern   of   the   Indicators,  and  paytog  par- 
ticular attenUon  to  the  rising  level  of  cap- 
ital toveetment.  are  hoping  foe  a  long  run 
upswing  to  near  boom-time  levels.    My  feel- 
ing   while  genuinely  optlmUtlc.  Is  not  quite 
so  sanguine  as  this.     Last  January  the  Pres- 
Idenfs   Council  of   Economic   Advisers   eeU- 
mated    that     19«3     groaa    national    product 
would  fall  within  a  range  of  W  billion  either 
side  of  the  WVS  blUlon  figure  that  was  used 
as    the    basis   of    our    revenue    forecasU.     It 
now  looks  like  the  high  side  of  that  range 
might  be  about  right.     That  U  what  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  suggested  earlier  this  month 
that    if  the  present  Improvement  continues. 
Federal  revenues  might  perhaps  exceed  our 
estimates  for   fiscal   1964  by  as  much  aa  •! 
billion      But  even  such  a  result  would  not 
lead  to  any  appreciable  Improvement  to  our 
employment   situation.     For  that,  we  must 
look  to  tax  reduction. 

The  first-quarter  balance-of-paymenU 
picture  is  perhaps  leas  rosy  and  I  think  It 
would  be  unrealUtlc  to  look  for  any  sudden 
soluUon  in  this  area.  Because  we  are  rely- 
ing on  the  slower,  but  surer,  aolutloria 
brought  about  by  a  market  «»'^o"y-  'l.* 
entirely  poalble  that  thla  yearl  deficit  will 


■tiU  be  comparatively  large.  Obviously,  the 
payments  deficit  U  a  stubborn  problem,  but 
with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  ot  1»«2,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  19«2,  and  parUcularly  with 
the  prospect  of  a  meaningfva  tax  program 
this  year,  we  will  certainly  have  the  tools  to 
work  more  effectively  for  a  solution. 

The  answers  to  thU  and  other  vexing  eco- 
nomic   questions    require    close    cooperation 
between   the  public   and  private  sectors  of 
our  society.     They  also  call  for  wider  discus- 
sion of  the  major  Issues  and  broader  under- 
standing of  their  implications  for  the  todl- 
vldual  cltlaen  and  for  the  NaUon— the  sort 
of  Informed  public  understanding  that  the 
specialists  In  the  bualnesa  and  financial  press 
can  help  to  generate.     With  your  help— and. 
M   President  Kennedy  said   recently—  with 
the  help  of  all  of  thoee  to  business,  labor, 
and  other  professions  who  share  your  con- 
cern for  the  future,  we  shall  build  a  future 
from  which  all  Americana  can  take  pride  as 
well  as  sustenance.'* 


Americans  Urfed  a  JewUh  State  Before 
the  Zionist  Morement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 
Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attenUon  of  our  colleagues 
the  foUowlng  article  which  appeared  In 
the  April  25.  1963.  edlUon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Examiner: 

AMEBICAN    CHaiSTIANS    WHO    UaCXO    A    JEWISH 

Statx 
(By  Rabbi  PhlUp  R.  Alstat) 
The  nearest  thing  to  unity  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  rival  Jewish  organizaUona  U  their 
deep  and  common  toterest  In  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  State  of  Israel  (whose  15th 
anniversary  occurs  this  year  next  Monday. 
April  29).  The  only  discord  to  the  harmoni- 
ous chorus  of  fellciutlons  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  raucous  voice  of  the  American  Council 
for  Judaism. 

The  very  name  of  that  councU  Is  a  mis- 
nomer and  a  gross  misrepresentation.  That 
haUng  Israel  is  against  and  not  for  Juda- 
ism" should  be  obvious  to  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  our  religious  heritage.  The 
Bible  Talmud.  Mldrash.  medieval  Hebrew 
poetry  and  phUo^jphy.  as  well  as  our  tradl- 
iional  liturgy,  establish  beyond  the  least 
doubt  the  eternal  and  todlsaoluble  relation 
among  the  Jewish  religion,  the  JewUh  people, 
and  the  Jewish  land. 

Even  the  reform  wing  of  American  Jewry, 
which  originally  had  been  mllltantly  antl- 
Zlonlst.  has  revised  lU  Idecrfogy  on  this  Issue 
and  Is  now  among  Israel's  warmest  and  most 
generous  friends. 

We  now  propose  to  show  that  the  council 
U  not  even  truly  •■American."     Its  psycljo* 
pathologlcal  fear  of  the  bogey  or  »o-c^'«^ 
dual    loyalty    merely    reveals    how    far    tne 
councU  is  from  understanding  the  true  spirit 
o*    America.      American    Christians,    whose 
healthy    psychology    Is    free   from   both    the 
complexes  of  assimilated  Jews  and  the  virus 
of  antl-Semltlsm.  come  to  recognize  of  tneir 
own  accord  the  moral  propriety  and  practical 
neceeslty   of   restortog   the   homeless.   P^rae- 
cuted  Jewish  people  to  their  ancestral  land 
For  Illustration  we  cite,  to  reverse  chronol- 
offv  three  examples  of  such  Christian  Amer- 
Sui   Zionism,   and    all    of   them   manifested 
spontaneously   long  before  the  rise   of  po- 
litical Zionism   among  Jews. 
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A  prrrnoN  to  paxsmKNT  haxhisok 
On  March  6.  1897 — «  yeara  before  I>r.  Herzl 
had  convened  the  first  Zionist  Congress — a 
leading  American  Protestant  clerg3rman.  Rev. 
William  Eugene  Blackstone,  presented  to 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  a  petition, 
signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Ameri- 
cans of  that  time,  which  urged  that.  In  view 
of  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  czarlst  Russia, 
steps  be  taken  for  their  settlement  In  a  re- 
established Jewish  state  In  the  land  from 
which  they  had  once  been  exiled. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  SYMPATHETIC  ATTITUDE 

We  have  already  recorded  here  In  an  earlier 
column  (Feb.  8.  J96a)  that  In  a  reply  to  a 
query  by  the  Canadian  Idealist.  Henry  Went- 
worth  Monk.  President  Lincoln  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  the  dream  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  their  national  home  In 
Palestine.  He  added,  however,  a  reservation 
that  his  cooperation  would  have  to  wait  till 
after  the  victorious  end  of  the  ClvU  War 
raging  then.  This  utterance  of  Lincoln  was 
made  about  34  years  before  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  came  toto  being. 

Finally  we  reproduce  here  a  poem  on 
Judea.  which  predicted  the  rebirth  of  the 
Jewish  sUte  and  portrayed  lU  future  glories 
In  ecstatic  verses.  It  appeared  In  the  New 
Hampshire  Patriot  and  SUte  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  Concord.  NJI..  on  June  11.  1827—70 
years  before  the  first  Zionist  Congress.  The 
poet  chose  to  remain  anonjTnoua.  but  since 
there  Is  no  record  of  a  Jewish  community  to 
Concord  at  that  time.  Its  creator  was  most 
probably  a  Christian.  For  the  discovery  of 
this  poem  we  are  Indebted  to  Henry  M.  Katz. 
a  New  York  attorney  by  vocation  and  a  col- 
lector of  Jewish  curlosa  by  avocation: 

"jTTDSa 

"No  more,  Judea,  on  thy  hills 

The  suppliant  Hebrew  bends; 
No  more  along  thy  flowtog  rills 

The  voice  of  music  wends; 
Prostrate  thy  temples  In  the  dust. 

Thy  palaces  overthrown. 
Carried  llku  a  sand -swept  gust 

To  other  land  have  flown. 
No  more  to  lute,  or  bard,  or  lyre 

The  dark-eyed  maidens  dance; 
For  dead  Is  love  and  young  desire. 

Her  whisper  and  her  glance; 
A  cruel  race  profanes  thy  land, 

Pollutes  thy  hallowed  earth. 
The  Moslem  with  his  blood-dyed  hand 

Now  holds  you  for  his  mirth. 
Yet    ye   shall    sweep    the    Moslems'    power 

Like  chall  before  the  wtod. 
Thy  sons  again  shall  hall  the  hour 

When  they  their  Ood  shall  find; 
Amid  the  hills  ao  deeolate. 

These  walla  deserted  now. 

And  at  Thy  altar  bow. 
The  valleys  then  shall  ring  to  tones 

Of  heartfelt  mirth  and  pleasxire. 
And  music  breathe  her  sweetest  strains. 

And  wake  her  boldest  measure. 
With  Tablet  and  sacred  Ark 

Will  move  your  lightsome  people. 
While  from  the  valleys  Joy  shall  rise 

Above  the  mountato's  steeple." 


Remarks  bt  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Luncheon  Honoring  Astronaut  Gor- 
don Cooper,  Ben  Franklin  Room,  State 
Department,  Washington,  D.C,  Tuesday, 
Mat  21.  1963 

In  1942,  President  Roosevelt  called  together 
our  wartldie  leaders  for  the  final  decision 
on  continuing  or  absmdonlng  the  Manhatten 
project  which  produced  the  atomic  bomb. 
One  of  the  most  emtoent  leaders  present 
heard  pre*ntatlon  from  all  sides.  Then,  he 
solemnly  gave  President  Roosevelt  his  ver- 
dict: "The  bomb  will  never  go  oft — I  speak, 
of  course,  Mr.  President,  as  an  exi>ert  on 
explosives." 

In  that  first,  uncertain  spring  of  the  space 
age  6  years  ago.  some  conscientious  experU 
took  the  same  attitude  toward  Project 
Mercury.  History  has  proved  them  grossly 
wrong. 

Today,  some  kind  of  doubts  are  expressed 
about  further  space  explOTatlons.  History 
win  prove  those  doubU  wrong,  also. 

Project  Mercury  has  established  the  ca- 
pacity of  free  and  open  societies  to  come 
frwn  behind — and  forge  ahead.  We  realize 
competition  Is  Intense.  We  expect  further 
successes  by  the  totalltMlans.  We  expect 
continuing  successes  ourwlves. 

Americans  do  not  intend  that  space  shall 
be  defaulted.  Americans  do  not  Intend  to 
live  In  a  world  which  goes  to  bed  at  night 
by  the  light  of  a  Communist  moon. 

Success  has  been  achieved  by  teamwork— 
the  teamwork  of  astronauU,  scientists,  engi- 
neers, plus  teamwork  of  our  political  sys- 
tem Responsible  suppwt  of  Members  of 
Congress  has  been  indispensable.  The  sup- 
port will  continue  from  responsible  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  There  wUl  be  no  Ameri- 
can default  to  space. 

Hitler  once  predicted  the  NazU  would 
wring  England's  neck  like  a  chicken.  After 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  Winston  ChurchiU 
said  to  Commons,  "Some  chicken.  Some 
neck."  We  have  heard  some  say  recently 
that  the  civilian  space  program  Is  only  "leaf- 
raklng"  Considering  Major  Cooper— con- 
sidering the  vast  technological  cooperation 
which  made  his  mission  a  success— I  would 
say  today,  "Some  leaf.    Some  rake." 


Remarks  bj  Vice  Pretideat  at  Loncheoa 
Honoriof  Aftronaut  Cooper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKNNSYLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sifeaker,  I  Include  the  foUowlng  In  the 
Appendix  under  permission  granted: 


The  Income  Tax  Picture  and  What  It 
Means 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing short  essay  by  Henri  de  LaChap- 
pelle  which  appeared  in  a  private  pubU- 
cation  concerns  the  income  tax  picture 
and  contains  highly  pertinent  statistics 
and  conclusions: 

The  Incom«  Tax  Picture  and  What 

It  Means 

(By  Henri  de  LaChappeUe) 

"Total  tax  take  to  late  1920"s  mounted  to 
15  percent  of  national  tocome.  In  the  1940 's 
It  went  up  to  27  percent.  Now  35  cenU  out 
of  each  national  Income  dollar  goes  to  pay 
cost  of  Government"    (Nation's  Bustoess). 

"All  Ufl.  personal  Income  tax  rates  above 
60  percent  (Newsweek,  Nov.  9.  1962)  yield 
lees  t>'f>r'  $1  billion:  i.e.,  less  than  1  percent 
of  total  Federal  revenues."  (Incidentally, 
this  amounts  only  to  about  one-tenth  total 
annual  toterest  service  on  Federal  debt.) 

"It  has  been  said,  people  with  Incomes 
under  $5,000  should  not  have  to  pay  any  tax 
at  all.     Ijet  the  rich  man  pay  it.     Unfortu- 


nately," says  a  Financial  Chronicle  article, 
May  1,  1962,  "there  are  not  enough  rich 
men.  Tax  experts  reveal  If  the  Government 
seized  all  Individual  Incomes  over  $25,000  a 
year,  it  would  run  the  Government  not  quite 
3  days.  If  It  confiscated  all  Incomes  over 
$10,000  a  year.  It  would  carry  the  Govern- 
ment only  18 Va  days.  All  taxes  paid  by  all 
persons  to  the  mllllon-dollar-lncome  class 
would  run  the  Government  only  1  day.  If 
they  were  taxed  100  percent,  total  revenue 
from  that  source  would  run  the  Government 
less  than  15  hours  longer." 

From  mld-Aprll  on,  according  to  some 
statisticians,  the  avwage  American  stops 
working  full  time  for  his  Government  and 
Is  fi-ee  to  work  the  balance  of  the  year  for 
himself. 

"The  bulk  of  revenue  from  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  Is  derived  from  the  Initial  20-pcr- 
cent  rate.  In  1960.  86  percent  of  receipts 
came  from  this  first-bracket  rate,  to  which 
all  taxpayers  are  subject,  while  the  entire 
progressive  portion  up  to  91  percent  pro- 
duced only  14  percent  of  the  yield.  Collec- 
tions were  233  percent  of  the  total  taxable 
Income  reported  In  1960 — which  Implies  a 
flat  tax  rate  of  23.3  percent  would  produce 
the  same  revenue  as  the  present  steeply 
graduated  schedule."  Newsweek  of  November 
19.  1962,  quoting  First  National  City  Bank. 

"Per  capita  taxes  (Federal,  State,  and 
local,  but  not  social  security)  in  11  years. 
1929-40,  rose  from  $81  to  $98,  a  rise  of  17.2 
percent.  In  the  13  years  to  1953  taxes  rose 
446  percent  to  $524  per  capita.  In  those 
years  Inflation  just  about  doubled  the  price 
level.  In  the  9  years  1953-62,  per  capita 
taxes  rose  27  percent  to  $666.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  that  gain  occurred  in  State  and 
local  ttuies.  In  the  past  5  years  Federal  taxes 
were  up  17.6  percent  to  $82  billion.  State 
up  41.5  percent  to  $20.6  billion,  and  local  up 
47.7  percent  to  $21  bUUon,"  U.S.  News.  Sep- 
tember 1962. 

"The  bulk  of  taxes  raised  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ]#  levied  against  Incomes  and  pay- 
rolls of  Its  citizens  and  businesses,  with  a 
relatively  minor  share  derived  from  taxes  on 
consumption.  In  fiscal  1960  out  of  a  total  of 
$89  billion  of  Federal  tax  collections,  $62 
billion  was  derived  from  personal  and  cor- 
poration tocome  taxes,  while  payroll  taxes  to 
supp>ort  various  social  security  programs  took 
over  $12  billion.  Federal,  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  levied  on  transfers  of  capital  built  up 
by  industrious  individuals,  brought  In  an- 
other $1.6  billion.  All  told,  85  percent  of  the 
vast  tax  revenues  came  from  levies  on  to- 
come and  capital,  with  the  rematolng  15 
percent  from  a  wide  assortment  of  consump- 
tion taxes,  including  Federal  excises,  custom 
duties,  eto.  In  only  one  other  country — New 
Zealand — did  taxes  on  Income  provide  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  Central  Government 
tax  receipts  and  it  Is  generally  conceded 
Russia  would  be  to  the  lowest  rank  of  all  In 
such  International  compwuiaon"  (First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  letter,  October  1962.) 

Social  security  taxes,  up  last  January  1  to 
3%  percent  on  employees  and  employers  (a 
16-percent  boost  for  each)  means  $1  billion 
added  to  costs  of  dotog  business  and  reduces 
spending  money  of  workers  by  another  $1 
billion.  These  taxes  have  risen  over  78  per- 
cent In  the  past  6  years  (M  and  M  Associa- 
tion, November  1962)  and  benefits  already 
promised  require  another  48-percent  Increase 
to  payroll  taxes  between  now  and  1968. 

Note:  It  might  be  well  to  view  all  of  the 
above  wlthto  the  context  of  Karl  Marx's 
Communist  manifesto  (1848)  with  special 
reference  to  No.  2  of  lU  10  commandments 
that  reads  as  follows:  "A  heavy  progressive 
or  graduated  income  tax." 

Obviously,  tax  reform  Is  the  crying  need 
of  the  day,  but  the  burning  question  is— 
What  kind  of  reform?  The  right  ktod  (from 
standpoint  of  good  economics)  could  well 
launch  an  unparalleled  wave  of  prosperity 
with  ix)sslbly  greatest  impact  on  the  heavy 
industries  that  for  many  years  have  been 
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the  "taU  of  the  dog"  In  the  body  economic. 
Thvu  far  the  propoaed  fcallng  down  In  the 
tax  bnuAeU  U  a  etep  In  the  right  dlrecUon. 

In  reading  the  foUowlng  Item  In  the 
papers  the  other  day  the  writer  oould  not 
help  but  think  about  Karl  Uarz's  No.  8  tenet 
in  the  manlfeeto  that  road*  'Abolition  of  all 
right  of  Inheritance"; 

"Mrs.  William  R.  Tlmken  (widow  of  the 
founder  of  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co  )  died 
4  yesrs  ago  and  laat  week  Surrogate's  Court 
in  New  York  reported  she  left  an  estate 
worth  nearly  $44  mUllon.  But  for  all  Mrs. 
Tlmken 's  sealous  supervision  of  her  finances, 
her  heirs  wtU  get  only  about  flS  mUllon. 
pederal  and  New  York  State  taxes  amounted 
to  more  than  $30  mUUon."     No  comment. 


advocating  the  establishment  by  the 
United  SUtes  of  a  Health  Corps  like  our 
Peace  Corps. 

His  address  follows: 

AOOaCSS   ST   SXMATOB   Damixi.   K.    Inoutk 


Address  by  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoaye,  May 
5,  1963,  CoraerstoBe  Laying  Cere- 
modes,  Albert  Einstein  Collefe  of 
Medicine,  YesbiTa  University 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 
Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
Unguahed  colleague  in  the  other  body, 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InoxjyxI. 
delivered  the  principal  address  on  May 
5.  1963,  in  connection  with  the  comer- 
stone  laying  ceremonies  for  the  new  XJll- 
mann  Research  Center  for  Health 
Sciences  and  for  the  Einstein  CoUege 
Hospital  which  includes  the  Horace  W. 
Goldsmith  Pavilion,  the  E>avid  and  Irene 
Schwartz  Pavilion,  the  Charles  H. 
Revson  DiagnosUc  Center,  and  the 
Evelyn  and  Joseph  I.  Lubin  Rehabilita- 
tion Center.  All  of  these  buildings  are 
presently  under  construction  on  the 
campus  of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of 
Medicine  of  the  Yeshiva  University  of 
New  York. 

Cnirlng  the  ceremonies  at  the  site  a 

"Letter  to  the  Future"  was  placed  in  the 

cornerstone  which  reads  as  follows: 

Lnm  TO  TH«  PuTTmi: — This  Is  Adobessd 

j^    You — Thk    Lsadsss    and    Bunj)«as    or 

THS  FuTuaa 

Ifay  tte  hope  dreems.  and  aspirations 
wliich  motlvute  and  Inspire  us  In  this  buUd- 
ln«  program  today  become  the  living  realities 
of  youx  day.  May  our  efforts  and  dedication 
to  the  programs  and  Ideals  of  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  of  Yeehlva  Unl- 
▼erslty  bear  fruit  In  fuller,  healthier  lives 
for  aU  mankind.  May  the  dread  diseases 
which  cause  man  so  much  pain  and  cut  so 
many  down  In  the  prime  of  life  be  consigned 
to  medical  history  as  scourges  conquered  by 
man's  ingenuity  May  the  generaUona  o« 
doctors  and  scientists  trained  at  the  Albert 
Einstein  OoUege  at  Medicine  and  the  scien- 
tific achievements  emanaUng  from  Its  lab- 
oratories serve  as  an  endtirlng  testament  to 
ovir  faith  In  the  future,  an  afllrmatlon  of 
Albert  Blnstetn's  beUef  that  there  Is  no 
higher  purpose  than  service  to  one's  fellow 
man. 

Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  <rf 
Yeshiva  University,  comers  tone  ceremonies, 
May  6,  1»6S. 


Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  dinner  following 
this  impressive  ceremony  Senator  iNOxnrk 
delivered  an  address  of  great  Importance 


It  la  a  privilege  to  share  In  your  pride 
and  Joy  at  this  exciting  new  stage  In  the  life 
of  your  line  young  medical  school.  Today, 
when  so  much  strife  and  self-interest  divides 
whole  contlnenU.  it  Is  gratifying  to  celebrate 
an  occasion  which  brings  together  people 
dedicated  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
humanity  everywhere. 

ThU  afternoon,  the  cornerstone  cere- 
monies heralded  the  near  completion  of 
magnificent  new  facilities  for  research  and 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled.  These 
new  hospital  and  research  buildings,  as  i 
understand,  mark  the  completion  of  your 
colleges  grand  design  for  a  medical  city 
which  will  rank  among  the  worlds  truly 
great  centers  for  human  healing. 

Eight  years  ago.  John  F.  Kennedy  greeted 
the  opening  of  Einstein  college  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  It  would  become  a  monument 
of  hope  and  pride  to  the  future  health  and 
the  happiness  of  all  of  Its  citizens.  That 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  and  the  college  U  physical  proof 
of  the  miracle  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
men  and  women  of  all  races  and  creeds 
united  by  a  common  concern  for  all. 

Just  a  few  hours  ago.  a  "Letter  to  the  Fu- 
ture" was  enclosed  In  the  new  buildings, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  visionary  men  and 
women  who  are  determined  that  generaUons 
to  come  will  Inherit  a  world  freer  of  dis- 
ease and  needless  suffering  than  our  own. 
This  was  a  vote  of  confidence  In  man's  po- 
tential to  build  a  more  Joyous  world— an 
afllrmatlon  that  we  can  harness  the  positive 
forces  of  science  for  life  rather  than  be 
helpless  pawns  In  a  tragic  race  for  mutual 
annihilation. 

It  Is  only  fitting  that  the  school  which 
bears  Albert  Einstein's  name  should  epito- 
mize the  llfeglvlng  aspecU  of  science.  The 
college  has  In  lU  short  existence  already 
made  an  Impact  that  reaches  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Its  metropollUn  home.  Con- 
ceived m  the  spirit  of  equality  and  freedom. 
It  has  become  an  International  focus  for  the 
exchange  of  medical  knowledge  and  training. 
It  Is  Inspiring  to  read  the  list  of  far- 
flung  states  and  nations  of  the  world  at 
which  your  graduate  doctors  and  scientists 
are  now  practicing.  Aaistralla.  Peru,  Korea. 
Israel.  Turkey,  the  Philippines,  India,  ipy  own 
State.  Hawaii — these  are  only  a  few  ai  the 
scores  of  places  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  globe  at  which  your  faculty  and  stu- 
dent members  are  serving. 

We  of  Hawaii  have  firsthand  evidence  of 
the  skUl  and  humanitarlanlsm  of  your  grad- 
uates— several  of  whom  now  serve  with  dis- 
tinction In  Queens  Hospital  of  Honolulu. 

Durliig  the  past  year  alone,  the  college  was 
home  to  more  than  50  foreign  scholars  from 
30  countries  throughout  the  world.  Soon 
they,  too,  will  return  to  their  native  countries 
or  move  on  to  new  posts  In  foreign  lands 
which  desperately  need  their  skills.  ThU  U  a 
new  kind  of  International  exchange — not  of 
commodities,  or  capital— but  of  human  re- 
sources which  can  be  one  of  the  major  bridges 
of  understanding  between  nations  of  dilTer- 
Ing  beliefs. 

We  Americans  have  a  long  tradition  o€ 
lending  a  helping  hand  to  people  less  fortu- 
ate  than  ourselves.  We  have,  for  example, 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  given  bUUons 
of  dollars  to  scores  of  naUons.  Such  foreign 
aid  Is.  o*  course,  essential  for  these  newly 
developed  naUons.  But  economic  under- 
development Is  not  the  only  factor  that 
separatee  the  affluent  nations  from  the  pov- 
erty-stricken masses  erf  the  world. 

Lees  apparent  to  Americans  perhaps  are 
the  woeful  medical  Inadequacies  which  are 
the  dally  lot  at  bHUons.     So  long  as  this 


terrible  Imbalance  of  health  exists — so  long 
as  men.  women  and  children  are  deprived 
of  the  most  elementary  health  standards— 
BO  long  win  the  smouldering  flames  of  con- 
flict remain  to  be  fanned  Into  active  antag- 
onism In  a  world  divided. 

Here,  for  example,  are  some  of  the  appal- 
ling «tatlsUcs  of  the  gap  In  health  standards 
that  separates  the  more  fortunate  parts  of 
the  world  from  Its  less  fortunate  neighbors: 

1.  While  the  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
American  la  67  years,  a  new  born  Asian  can 
look  forward  to  a  life  expectancy  of  less 
than  40. 

2.  While  we  In  the  United  States  have  for 
the  most  part  brought  Infectious  diseases 
under  control,  millions  In  Asia  and  Africa 
suffer  and  die  each  year  from  dysentary.  In- 
fluenza, sleeping  sickness,  yellow  fever,  and 
typhoid. 

3.  Two-thirds  of  the  world's  2.7  billion 
people  are  still  without  the  most  rudimentary 
health  services  such  as  clear  water,  plumb- 
ing, sewage,  vaccination. 

4.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas,  virtually 
whole  populations  suffer  from  childhood  en- 
demic diseases  like  cholera,  leprosy,  and 
smallpox  which  In  our  land  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  status  of  "textbook  cases." 

6.  We  In  America  can  boast  or  1  bed  for 
every  100  persons.  Yet  In  India,  there  Is  a 
hospital  ratio  of  1  bed  for  every  3.600  people 
This  gap.  as  we  see  Is  truly  staggering. 
In  this  age  of  medical  miracles  millions  die 
from  diseases  which  long  have  been  mastered 
In  the  laboratory. 

At  a  time,  when  a  revolution  In  the  bio- 
logical sciences  offers  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunities for  longer  life,  millions  of  people 
still  believe  that  sickness  and  early  death 
are  Immutable  fates.  You  here  who  have 
visited  Africa.  Asia,  or  the  Middle  East,  have 
seen  for  yourself  these  appalling  statistics 
Uanslated  Into  terms  of  human  suffering. 
Paradoxically,  however,  this  contrast  between 
medical  promise  and  the  world's  actualities 
suggesU  an  area  of  agreement  between  op- 
posing camps  that  could  well  show  the  way 
to  peaceful  solutions.  Indeed  unless  and  un- 
til our  war  driven  world  Is  able  to  find 
common  ground  for  the  positive  use  of  the 
astonishing  discoveries  of  science,  we  stand 
every  chance  of  seeing  science  mobilized  for 
the  future  extinction  of  life  Itself. 

We  know  that  the  constitution  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  of  the  U.N. 
guarantees  "the  health  of  all  people  as  fuii- 
damental  to  the  attainment  of  peace  and 
security."  Each  of  you  here,  through  your 
association  with  Einstein  College,  has  given 
evidence  of  your  belief  that  every  man  has 
the  Inalienable  right  to  freedom  from  disease. 
as  he  has  to  the  other  freedoms  guaranteed 
In  the  charter  of  the  Ul*.  and  our  own  Con- 
stitution. 

The  example  of  medical  Institutions,  such 
as  yours— In  acting  as  an  International 
training  ground  for  health  practitioners— 
polnU  to  the  way  In  which  the  advanced 
naUons  have  begun  to.  meet  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  entire  world. 

Many  other  medical  schools,  private  Insti- 
tutions, Government  agencies,  and  UN 
groups  are  currently  engaged  In  serving  the 
world's  health  needs  on  a  relatively  large 
scale.  But  we  are  sUll  merely  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  world's  health  problems. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  piece- 
meal efforts  or  mere  guerrilla  warfare  against 
disease.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  massive  re- 
taliation of  all  nations  against  disease  and 
needless  suffering.  Programs  of  such  scope 
and  significance  are  expensive — Indeed  run- 
ning into  millions  or  billions  of  dollars— 
and  we  understand  full  well  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  ad- 
ministrating a  global  war  against  disease. 

Nevertheless,  our  Nation  can  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst In  speeding  such  worldwide  health  ef- 
forts, much  as  our  Peace  Corps  U  doing  lU 
fine  Job  of  hastening  the  Industrial  progress 
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of  underdeveloped  nations  throughout  the 
world. 

I  therefore  want  to  put  forward  the  follow- 
ing proposals  by  which  otir  Nation  can  help 
to   equalize   the    world's   health   Imbalance: 

1  I  propose  that  our  Nation's  medical  uni- 
versities, along  with  our  private  philanthrop- 
ic Institutes — and  In  cooperation  with  the 
Government  health  agencies,  should  call  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  a 
Health  Corps  along  the  lines  of  our  existing 
Peace  Corps. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Health  Corps  would 
be  to  send  teams  of  scientists,  physicians, 
nurses  and  medical  administrators  to  those 
nations  of  the  world  which  would  request 
our  help. 

3.  Once  established  In  a  speclflc  area,  these 
Health  Teams  In  oollaboratlon  with  that  na- 
tion's own  health  authorities,  would  lay 
plans  for  short-  and  long-range  programs, 
for  the  construction  of  vitally  needed  train- 
ing and  research  and  hospital  resources. 

4.  These  Health  Teams  would  be  drawn 
from  private  doctors  and  scientists  in  the 
United  States  and  frotn  undergraduate  and 
graduate  personnel  of  the  Nation's  medical 
schools,  who  4ould  volunteer  to  spend  their 
period  of  elective  study,  their  Internships,  or 
residencies  In  the  foreign  nations  Involved. 

6.  The  US.  Health  Corps  would,  of  course, 
act  In  conjunction  with  the  World  Health 
Organisation  of  the  \JM.  It  might  Invite 
the  participation  of  health  teams  from  other 
nations,  so  that  ultimately  the  Health  Corps 
would  become  an  International  agency  for 
promoting  health  throughout  the  world. 

6.  The  Health  Corps  would  be  In  a  sense 
self-Uquldatlng.  That  Is,  It  would  aim  at 
eventually  bringing  the  health  standards  of 
each  of  the  member  nations  up  to  the  point 
where  they  would  be  capable  of  meeting  their 
own  basic  health  needs. 

7.  The  Health  Corps  would  seek  the  ad- 
vice, aid  and  experience  of  the  World  Health 
Organisation  so  that  the  efforts  of  both 
would  be  pooled  In  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems that  erlst. 

This  proposal  Is  only  one  of  the  ways  In 
which  our  Nation's  unlimited  potential  for 
saving  and  prolonging  life  could  be  extend- 
ed to  other  areas  of  the  wcM-ld.  It  would. 
In  my  opinion,  also  serve  as  a  vital  link  In 
binding  together  the  people  of  the  world  In 
a  crusade  that  would  transcend  any  and  aU 
dividing  Interests  which  now  exist  at  the 
level  of  narrow  nationalism. 

Your  presence  here,  as  friends  and  found- 
ers of  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Med- 
icine, attests  to  the  deep  concern  which  you 
have  for  a  better  and  happier  physical  life 
on  this  earth.  Your  "Letter  to  the  Future" 
Is  written  not  merely  In  words  but  In  your 
generous  support  of  the  splendid  new  halls 
of  healing  and  research  in  which  that  letter 
Is  forever  enclosed. 

In  the  future,  I  am  certain  those  of  the 
forthcoming  generations  who  will  have  ben- 
efited from  your  courage  and  concern  will 
read  In  It  a  testament  of  man's  humanity  to 
all  of  the  members  of  the  human  race. 


"Unbiased"  Information  on  Wheat  Iisoe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN  • 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1965 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  he  was  going  to  vote  on  the  wheat 
referendum,  a  farmer  constituent  of 
mine  at  Watertown,  Minn.,  sent  me  a 
copy  of  a  speech  by  Charles  S,  Murphy, 


Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  included  in  the  kit  of  unbiased  In- 
formation which  the  Department  cir- 
culated to  the  farmers  to  educate  them 
on  the  wheat  program.  My  constituent, 
Ed  P.  Bums,  suggested  that  I  decide  for 
myself  "if  It  is  in  accord  with  Free- 
man's stat«nent  that  USDA  was  only 
using  money  to  give  farmers  unbiased 
Information  on  the  wheat  issue." 

Mr.  Bums  told  me  that  he  took  the 
speech  to  the  county  ASC  ofiBce.  and  was 
told  that  it  had  been  mailed  out  "because 
his  superior  bureaucrats  told  him  to." 

r  Include,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Murphy's 
speech  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 
Wheat    Rkfihendum — Excerpt    From    Talk 

BT       UNDEB       SKCRKTAXT       of       AGKICTn.TX7KX 

Charlxs  S.  Mttkpht  Bepoez  thx  National 

FKDxaATioN  or  Oxaim  Coopekativxs.  Wash- 

INCTOW,  D.C.,  Apeil  3. 1963 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
about  another  subject  which  Is  of  primary 
interest  to  this  group — the  wheat  referen- 
diun. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  this  before. 
The  Secretary  has  spoken  about  It  and  a  good 
niany  other  people  in  the  Department  have 
also  been  faithfully  performing  their  duty 
of  disseminating  objective  and  unbiased  In- 
formation on  the  subject.  I  have  not  been 
gagged.  It  Just  happens  that  I  have  been 
attending  to  other  matters.  However,  I  have 
some  thoughts  on  the  subject  that  I  would 
like  to  get  off  my  chest,  and  I  think  this  Is 
the  time  and  place  to  do  It. 

This  group  contains  representatives  of 
grain  cooperatives  through  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  Is  marketed 
every  year.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Interest 
of  these  grain  co-ops  Is  the  same  as  the  Inter- 
est of  the  farmers  who  are  their  members, 
and  that  these  co-ops  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  these  fanner  members.  I  have  also 
been  told  that  these  co-ops  are  Influential 
In  molding  opinion  among  wheat  farmers — 
that  It  Is  around  the  coimtry  elevators  that 
decisions  are  really  made  about  what  wheat 
farmers  favor  and  what  they  oppose. 

If  both  of  these  things  are  true,  I  suppose 
your  top  priority  business  from  now  until 
May  21  will  be  to  Inform  wheat  growers  why 
they  should  vote  yes  In  the  referendum, 
and  I  suppose  the  wheat  growers  will  follow 
your  advice  and  everything  will  be  hunky- 
dory.  Surely,  you  will  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  wheat  farmers  do  not  lose  $700 
million  by  voting  "no"  In  this  referendum.' 

There  are  some  high  stakes  In  this  refer- 
endum. It  seems  to  me  there  may  be  scune 
misunderstanding  about  Just  what  Is  at  stake. 
One  thing,  that  Is  not  at  stake  Is  Orvllle 
Freeman's  Job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  Is  Just  as  solid  In  that  Job  as  the  Rock  of 
Olbralter.  He  will  be  right  there  If  he  Is 
willing  to  stay  no  matter  what  the  outcome 
Is  In  this  referendum — win,  lose,  or  draw. 
Another  thing  that  Is  not  at  stake  Is  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  100  years 
old.  and  It,  too,  will  continue  to  be  right 
there  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  this 
referendum  Is.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
probably  will  save  several  hundred  million 
dollars  In  1964  If  this  program  Is  defeated 
In  the  referendum. 

Also,  I  might  add  that  the  administration 
will  probably  be  better  off  politically  If  this 
referendum  falls.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience In  presidential  elections,  and  I  think 
I  know  something  about  the  subject. 
Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  farm 
programs  are  not  popular.  I  am  reminded 
of  this  every  day  when  I  come  In  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  This  Is  unfortunate, 
but  It  is  very  true,  and  the  fanfters  really 
have  a  rather  thin  line  of  leaders  In  the 
administration  and  In  the  Congress  protect- 


ing their  programs  from  onslaught  from 
many  directions.  Only  8  or  9  percent  of  th» 
people  are  farmers  these  days.  If  the  admin* 
Istratlon  approached  this  question  on  a 
coldly  pollUcai  bcisls,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
the  direction  that  might  be  taken.  Farm 
programs  are  not  generally  popular,  and,  I 
repeat,  p>olltlcally  the  administration  would 
probably  be  better  off  if  the  wheat  referen- 
dum failed. 

The  principal  thing  at  stake  In  this  ref- 
erendvma  Is  the  farmers'  Income  and  wel- 
fare. The  difference  between  f2  wheat  and 
$1  wheat  ought  to  be  so  plain  as  to  require 
no  elaboration.  If  wheat  farmCTS  vote  to 
cut  their  gross  Income  $700  million  in  1964, 
they  won't  have  much  net  Income  left. 

Also  at  stake  In  this  referendimi  may  be 
the  futvire  of  a  particular  farm  organization. 
How  anyone  claiming  to  speak  few  the  farmer 
could  oppose  a  "yes"  vote  In  this  referendum 
I  do  not  understand.  It  seems  to  me  that 
any  farm  organization  taking  this  position 
Is  bound  to  lose  no  matter  what  the  outoome 
of  the  referendum.  If  the  referendum  car- 
ries, the  loss  of  face  and  prestige  is  obvious. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  referendum  loses, 
the  result  for  the  farm  organization  responsi- 
ble could  be  much  worse. 

In  North  Carolina  In  1932,  farmers  who 
were  no  longer  able  to  buy  gasoUne  and 
parts  for  th^r  autconobUes  put  shafts  on 
them,  hitched  them  xip  to  horses  and  mules, 
and  called  them  Hoover  carts.  They  used  to 
have  Hoover  cart  paradea.  If  this  wheat 
referendum  falls  to  carry.  It  may  be  that  In 
Kansas  In  1964  you  will  see  farmers  hauling 
$1  wheat  to  your  elevators  with  signs  on  the 
Bide  of  their  trucks  sajrlng  "Shuman 
Wagons." 

Also  In  1932,  I  recall  there  was  a  magazine 
called  Literary  Digest  that  took  a  postcard 
poll  as  to  how  the  election  was  to  turn  out. 
They  found  that  Hoover  was  going  to  win  by 
a  large  margin.  Shortly  after  the  election, 
the  Literary  Digest  went  out  of  business. 

It's  too  bcul  we  cannot  learn  better  from 
the  experience  of  others.  Tobaooo  fanners 
In  North  Carolina  voted  against  the  price 
support  program  once  In  the  late  1030's. 
Since  then,  the  favorable  i>ercentage  has 
ranged  around  98.  This  Is  an  awfully  hard 
way  to  learn  a  lesson,  and  I  hope  the  wheat 
farmers  will  spare  themselves  this. 

Your  president.  Bill  Thatcher,  has  a  say- 
ing that  farm  prices  are  made  In  Washing- 
ton, I  expect  be  would  agree  with  me  that 
this  Is  only  partly  true.  In  this  case,  Wash- 
ington has  already  done  Its  part.  Now  the 
rest  of  It  Is  up  to  the  farmers  th«nselvee. 

Personally,  I  am  optimistic  about  the  out- 
come of  the  referendum.  I  simply  dont  see 
how  farmers  could  be  nUsled  so  bcully  as  to 
vote  no.  However,  I  have  been  wrong  about 
such  things  before  and  could  be  wrong  this 
time. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  I  will  be  watching  very 
closely,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  be 
doing  all  you  caji. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  hc^>e  that  my  re- 
marks on  this  subject  have  not  been  too 
blunt,  but  the  fanners  have  some  vital  Issues 
at  stake  here,  and  I  think  the  circumstances 
call  for  plain  speaking. 


Which  Shall  It  Be:  An  Academy  of  For- 
ei^  Affairs,  or  a  Freedom  Academy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.- ERASER 

or    MIMKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  FRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  in  his  fiscal  1964  budget  re- 
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quested  establishment  of  a  arraduate-level 
National  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
employees  of  all  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved tn  foreign  affairs.  On  February 
11  draft  legislation  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  has  been  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI 
as  HJl.  3668. 

A  separate  bill  has  also  been  Intro- 
duced calling  for  a  Freedom  Academy. 
The  Impact  of  each  of  these  proposals 
should  be  thoughtfuUy  considered.  As  a 
democracy  we  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  direction  In  which  each  would 

tend. 

The  following  editorial  appearing  In 
the  May  8  MlnneapoUs  Star  gives  one 
point  of  view  on  these  two  proposals: 
DirraiKKT  AcAoncxxs 
Well-lntenUoned  men  Kuch  m  Ro«coe 
Dnimmoml  (writing  In  the  adjoining  col- 
umna)  w»nt  th«  Government  to  set  up  » 
Freedom  Academy  to  train  Americana  In 
cold  war  tacUca.  Tlie  Idea  haa  a  certain 
amount  of  Inatant  appeal. 

One  may.  however,  poasesa  equally  good 
totentlona  and  an  equally  deep  aversion  for 
eoamunlsm  and  atlll  think  this  particular 
proposed  academy  U  not  reaUy  a  good  Idea. 

Do  we  really  want  to  emulate  the  Ruaalana 
!a  Cuba  and  train  national*  erf  other  nations 
In  murder,  sabotage  and  general  subversion? 
The  Communists  are  training  these  people  to 
create  chaos  In  rulnerable  Uitln  American 
eotmtrlea  as  a  prelude  vto  violent  overthrow 
of  their  governments. 

^^^ere — other  than  perhaps  In  Cuba — do 
ire  think  that  we  should  or  can  at  this  time. 
or  In  the  foreseeable  future,  try  to  Ignite  our 
own  revolutions? 

And  what  precise  subjects  does  one  teach 
to  combat  communism?  None  In  partlcxilar. 
really,  except  such  very  specialized  fields  as 
antiespionage.  counterinsurgency.  etc..  which 
are  taught  In  our  military  schoola. 

The  Ideaa  which  are  oxir  best  day-to-day 
weapons  against  aggressive  commiinlwn  are 
the  btuic  phllosofkhlcal  teneU  of  our  free 
society.  And  these  are  Uught  In  the  history, 
economics,  political  science,  and  humanlUes 
courses  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  A 
special  academy  Is  not  needed  to  Isolate  and 
present  them. 

A  properly  conceived  National  Academy  d 
Foreign  Affairs  U  something  else,  however. 
It  can  provide,  for  foreign  service  people  and 
other  Oovemment  personnel  serving  abroad, 
advanced  training  In  special  fields. 

Such  specialized  training  In  a  post- 
graduate level  Institution  Is  needed.  It 
woiild  be  a  shame  to  dilute  and  confuse  It 
through  the  diffuse  and  often  ill -advised 
projects  urged  by  too  many  partisans  of  the 
cold  war  academy. 
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I  am'  happy  today  to  join  In  this  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  has  helped  to  bring  to 
mlllicms  of  Americans  the  full  spirit  and 
excitement  of  basebaU— oiu-  Nations 
favorite  pastime. 

Jack  Brickhouse  has  a  unique  faculty 
through  the  use  of  words  to  bring  to  his 
listeners  the  very  epitome  of  excitement 
and  luster  to  each  play.  It  Is  no  accident 
that  Jack  Brickhouse  has  been  announc- 
ing for  WGN  and  WGN-TV  in  Chicago 
an  of  this  time.  He  today  towers  as  the 
Nations  outstanding  sportacaster. 

I  take  this  privilege  to  Join  in  con- 
gratulaUng  Jack  Brickhouse  and  his 
lovely  wife,  who  shares  in  his  rightfully 
earned  glory. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  this  momentous  an- 
niversary. 
The  editorial  follows: 

BaicxHOCSx  AT  2.000 
There  were  any  number  of  places  people 
mlKht  have  sent  telegrams  on  Simday.  They 
might  have  sent  xnma»s»  to  the  WHlte  House 
in  praise  of  Major  Cooper,  back  from  his 
23  spins  in  space.  They  might  have  dashed 
off  telegrams  to  Members  of  Congress,  asking 
why  so  little  Is  being  accomplished  In  Wash- 
ington; or  they  nUght  have  put  the  same 
question  to  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly In  Springfield. 

But  we're  c«-taln  that  none  of  these  re- 
ceived as  many  telegrams  as  were  deUvered 
to  Jack  Brickhouse.  the  old  master  of  sports 
announcers,  while  he  telecast  his  2,000th 
major  league  game  from  Chicago.  It  was 
entirely  fitting  that  the  Cubs  should  Join  In 
the  spirit  of  the  occasion  by  winning.  3  to 
2  from  the  Milwaukee  Braves. 

Jack  Brickhouse  dldnt  earn  this  tribute 
by  solving  any  at  the  worlds  perplexing 
political  or  social  problems.  Neither  did  he 
earn  It  because  he  was  the  first  to  broadcast 
a  baseball  game  across  the  Atlantic  via  Tel- 
atar  nor  because  of  the  many  awards  he  has 
received.  He  eartied  It  simply  because  he  has 
spent  15  years  doing  his  Job  and  doing  it 
weU  and  because  the  countless  fans  who 
listen  to  him  and  watch  him  over  WON  and 
WON-TV  like  the  way  he  has  done  It. 

This,  perhaps.  Is  the  most  meanlngfxU  trib- 
ute a  man  can  receive.  The  Brickhouse  ex- 
ample Is  a  worthy  one  for  us  all,  though  our 
Jobs  may  not  land  us  In  the  headlines  or 
on  the  TV  screen.  We  congratulate  him 
We  wish  him  many  more  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful telecasts.  And  we  welcome  him.  by 
virtue  of  the  colvunn  he  has  begun  writing 
for  Chicago's  American,  as  a  fellow  Journalist. 


Brickhoote  at  2,000 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or   ILXJOfOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1993 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day,  Chicago's  most  highly  re- 
gpecte^  and  admired  baseball  announcer. 
Jack  Brickhouse,  announced  his  2,000th 
major  league  game  from  Chicago.  This 
Important  observance  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  congratulations  from  his  many 
friends  and  admlrera   * 


Cattins   Taiet:    An   AlteniatiTe   t»   the 
Kennedy  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  iccHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  my  colleagues  know,  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  I  have  consistently  urged  the 
repeal  of  the  temporary  10-percent  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  which  we  are  called 
upon  annually  to  continue  for  1  more 
year.      • 

Because    of    the    President's    recom- 
mendations for  tax  reduction  to  stimu- 


late economic  growth,  I  sincerely  feel 
that  this  year  more  than  at  any  time  in 
the  recent  past  we  should  carefully  re- 
view our  excise  tax  structure.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  -. 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  column  by 
Roscoe  Dnimmond  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  22.  wherein  he 
discusses  an  alternative  to  the  Kennedy 
tax  plan  which  has  been  suggested  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri. Representative  Thomas  Curtis. 
Mr.  Drummond's  comments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

CxTTTiNc  TKXxa:   Ah  Ai-ttrkktvvt  to  the 
KxmrzDT  Flam 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
The  U5.   economy  Is  picking  up  so  well 
at  this  midyear  point  that  some  of  the  heat 
Is  seeping  out  of  the  campaign  for  a  tax  cut. 
My  own  Judgment  Is  that  whUe  the  bright- 
er outlook  reduces  the  pressure  to  lower  the 
deterrent   tax  rates.   It  does  not  mean   that 
early  tax  reduction  is  no  longer  desirable. 

It  was  a  mistake.  I  think,  for  President 
Kennedy  so  to  oversimplify  the  case  for  a  tax 
cut  that  he  was  left  In  the  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  advocate  it  primarily  as  a  means 
of  averting  a  recession. 

Now  that  any  Imminent  recession  recedes 
further  Into  the  backgroimd  and  the  second 
half  of  1963  and  early  1964  hold  j>romlse  of 
sustained  recovery.  Mr.  Kennedy's  argument 
appears  greatly  weakened. 

I  say  "appears"  because  averting  a  possible 
recession  Is  only  one  of  several  good  reasons 
for  taking  the  brake  of  very  high  taxes  off 
the  economy — and  not  the  most  Important 
one. 

The  controlling  purposes  of  a  tax  cut  are: 
To  produce  a  higher  level  of  economic  re- 
covery ^>'*"  we  have  had  In  the  past  10  years, 
to  promote  a  fviller  use  of  our  economic 
capacity,  and  to  cut  down  the  dangerously 
high  percentage  of  unemployment  which  has 
continued  through   prosperous  times. 

This  goal  remains  urgent  even  if  the 
danger  of  any  serious  recession  Is  vanishing. 
Most  Washington  correspondents  still  fig- 
ure that  scwne  kind  of  tax  cut  will  be  forth- 
coming this  year.  But  It  will  be  at  least 
mid-June  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee wlU  bs  able  to  report  a  blU  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Since  all  revenue  bills 
must  originate  In  the  House,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  U  disposed  to  hold  back 
until  It  sees  what  the  House  is  going  to  do. 
This  means  that  It  wlU  be  late  rummer 
before  Congress  will  narrow  In  on  the  tax 
decUlon.  By  that  time  the  feeling  may  well 
be  that,  with  the  signs  of  prosperity  so 
strong,  the  whole  thing  can  be  put  off  for 
another  year. 

If  the  Kennedy  administration  believes 
that  a  substantial  tax  cut  soon  Is  needed,  not 
Just  to  avert  a  nonexistent  recession  but  to 
promote  a  more  dynamic  recovery  which  will 
really  cut  Into  unemplojrment.  It  should  be 
ready  to  counter  a  late-summer  disinclina- 
tion to  do  anything  with  some  practical 
alternative. 

If  the  objective  Is  a  sizable  tax  cut.  even  If 
It  doesn't  take  exactly  the  form  the  adnUnls- 
tratlon  wants,  then  there  Is  an  alternative. 

It  has  already  been  discussed  by  one  of 
the  ablest  conservatives  In  the  House.  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Cttstis  of  Missouri.  It 
requires  no  acUon  by  Congress — only  Inac- 
tion. Mr.  CumTia  suggests  that  Congress 
simply  allow  all  the  special  consumer  and 
corporate  taxes  imposed  during  the  Korean 
war  to  expire'  on  June  30.  They  expire 
automaUcally  unless  Congress  reenacts 
them. 

These  taxes  were  enacted  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  brake  on  wartime  con- 
sumption and  on  the  use  of  scarce  materials 
and  services  needed  for  the  war.  By  the 
very  logic  on  which  they  were  imposed,  r«- 
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moving  them  would  release  the  economy  and 
make  $3  billion  to  t4  billion  a  year  available 
to  both  cOnsiuner  and  capital  Investment. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  adnUnlstratlon's  tax  program, 
which  the  President  stlU  hopes  to  get.  But 
It  would  be  a  boon  and  a  boost  to  the  econo- 
my. What  would  be  practical  Is  for  Congress 
to  continue  the  Korean  taxes  for  only  three 
months.  If  by  that  time  Congress  Is  unabls 
to  agree  on  some  acceptable  version  o€  the 
administration's  proposed  cut.  then  at  least 
something  oonstruct'.ve  is  stlU  open;  that  Is. 
the  antleconocnlc  growth  Korean  taxes  could 
be  allowed  to  expire  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 


Operation  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  Kxw  jxasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1983 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  I  called  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  remarkable  youth  achieve- 
ment program  sponsored  by  Junior 
Achievement  of  Union  County,  NJ.,  the 
congressional  district  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

At  that  time,  I  extended  my  remariEs 
to  include  some  of  the  background  and 
details  of  this*  organization's  special 
project  called  Operation  FYee  Enterprise. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me,  there- 
fore, to  report  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
results  of  this  project  in  which  the 
young  winners  spent  several  di^s  last 
month  in  a  visit  to  West  Germany  and 
Berlin.  Yhia  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Kenneth  Roden,  executive  director  of 
Junior  Achievement,  Indicates  very 
clearly  the  great  value  of  the  project  to 
the  young  participants  and  Illustrates 
the  high  degree  of  alertness  and  m^titude 
with  which  they  approached  this  rare 
opportunity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the 
report  follows: 

HiGHUCHTB    or    OPZSATXOIf    FEXK    ENTERPRISE, 

Apsh.  1»-36.   1963 
visrrs  TO  indostkixs 

Visits  to  the  plant  Installations  and  offices 
of  Fried.  Krupp.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Esso  A.  O. 
and  National  Cash  Register  Co.  were  most 
Impressive  and  demonstrated  to  the  young 
people  the  tremendous  economic  success  of 
the  Federal  Republic  and  the  Impctct  of  the 
Common  Market  on  world  trade. 

Personal  meetings  with  executives  ot  these 
firms,  and  the  managing  director  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Overseas,  resulted  In  very  stimulating 
discussions  of  German  affairs,  economic,  and 
political  activities.  These  associations  em- 
phasized to  the  young  people  and  the  adults 
who  accompanied  them  the  values  and  bene- 
fits of  free  enterprise  as  contrasted  to  the 
despotic  conditions  In  which  people  exist 
under  the  Conununlst  regime. 
thx  wau. 

The  attached  photographs  vividly  Ulus- 
trate  the  revulsion  and  dismay  erf  the  Junior 
Achievers  and  their  adiUt  advisers  when 
they  looked  over  the  Infamoxu  wall  Just 
prior  to  a  visit  Into  Conununlst  controlled 
East  Berlin.  Their  reaction  became  mors 
emphatic  as  they  witnessed  the  depressed. 


\msmlllng  faces  of  the  East  Berllners  going 
about  their  dally  activities  amid  war  nUns 
and  a  superabiindance  ot  armed  g^uards 
watching  their  every  action  through  binocu- 
lars. 

omciAL  axcxpnoNs  and  brixtinos 

In  contrast  with  the  visit  to  East  Berlin 
where  they  were  greeted  only  by  two  m«n- 
bers  ot  the  Peoples  Police  and  a  Communist 
guide,  the  Junior  Achievers  and  adults  were 
treated  royally  by  their  Industrial  hosts,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  n.S.  State  DeF>artment. 
the  UjS.  Information  Agency,  the  Oerman 
Press  and  Information  Office,  and  officials  of 
the  Oerman  government  Including  Dr.  Ralner 
Barzel,  Federal  Minister  for  All  Oerman 
Affairs,  and  Helmich  Albertz.  Mayor  of  West 
Berlin. 

The  group  had  an  Interesting  review  of 
the  postwar  history  of  the  city  of  Berlin  by 
Dr.  Semlens,  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  at  a  liuicheon  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Rotary  Club,  cosponsored  by  the 
West  Berlin  Rotary  and  Travelong,  Inc..  a 
member  of  the  Klzabetb.  NJ..  Rotairy  Club. 
Dr.  Semlens  emphasized  the  Importance  of 
the  American  airlift  In  the  salvation  of  the 
city. 

wrrNESs  TO  gkrican  histort  nr  the  icakimo 
During  a  luncheon  meeting  In  Bonn,  held 
at  the  American  Smbassy  Club  and  spon- 
sored by  Bristol-Myers  Co..  the  press  attach^ 
of  the  n.S.  Information  program  In  Oermany 
announced  that  the  young  people  had  ar- 
rived In  Bonn  on  the  most  historic  day 
In  recent  history  as  at  that  very  moment  the 
successor  to  Chancellor  Adenauer  was  be- 
ing selected. 

Because  of  the  voting  which  took  place 
that  afternoon.  Economics  Minister  Ludwlg 
Erhard  was  unable  to  meet  with  the  group 
as  had  been  planned.  Instead,  the  Junior 
Achievers  were  greeted  by  Ranler  Barzel. 
Minister  for  All  Oerman  Affairs,  whose  re- 
sponsibilities Include  the  dty  of  Berlin. 
James  Walsh  (15  Beechwood  Place.  HUlslde — 
member  of  Lee-Co.  sponsored  by  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.)  and  Patricia  Kozlol  (418  Frank- 
lin Street,  Blsabeth — member  ot  Slngster, 
sponsored  by  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.) 
presented  Minister  Barzel  with  a  friendship 
key  which.  In  accepting  for  Professor  Erhard, 
he  termed  "a  syrobol  of  good  fortune  and 
continued  good  will  and  understanding  be- 
tween our  countries."  He  assured  the  Jun- 
ior Achievers  that  the  key  would  be  the 
first  gift  presented  to  Minister  &-hard  after 
his  selection  to  succeed  Chancellor  Adenauer. 

warm    GRKTTINO    IX   WSBT   BERUM 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  In  West 
Berlin,  the  Junior  Achievers  were  trans- 
ported to  the  Schoneberg  City  Hall  for  a 
meeting  with  Helnrlch  Alberta,  mayor  of 
West  Berlin.  (Transcript  of  the  mayor's 
remarks  attached.) 

The  mayor  was  presented  with  a  motion 
picture  film  titled  "This  Is  New  Jersey,"  a 
gift  from  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  for 
use  In  schools,  by  television  stations  and  by 
civic  organizations. 

The  mayor  was  also  presented  with  a 
plaque  consisting  of  a  reproduction  ot  a 
cartoon  "It  Works  In  Other  Lands  Too"  and 
editorial  "Another  Lesson  In  Free  Enterprise" 
from  The  E>ally  Journal.  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  and 
relating  to  Operation  Free  Enterprlss  and 
the  trip  to  West  Oermany.  The  plaque  was 
Inscribed  with  a  message  of  good  will  and 
signed  by  Hon.  9teven  Berclck,  mayor 
of  Elizabeth,  n.S.  Attorney  General  Robert 
P.  Kennedy,  and  by  the  president  or  chief 
executive  of  each  corporation  which  sponsors 
Junior  Achievement  companies  In  the  Union 
Oownty-Cartcret  area. 

The  mayor  emphasized  the  unique  situ- 
ation In  Berlin  and  particularly  the  hiunan 
I»oblems  of  the  divided  city.    He  also  em- 


phasized the  Importance  of  the  American  aid 
and  friendship  and  the  role  of  the  Americans 
In  keeping  West  Berlin  free. 

STUDENT  MEETINGS 

In  Bonn  the  group  were  guests  of  Inter- 
natlones  for  afternoon  coffee  with  about  26 
Oerman  teenage  students,  who  had  studied 
In  America.  This  resulted  In  a  lively  ex- 
change of  views,  particularly  about  the 
American  and  Oerman  educational  systems. 

In  West  Berlin  the  Jvmlor  Achievers  and 
adults  were  guests  of  the  '&enat  and  a  group 
of  about  Oerman  students  Ideallstlcally 
active  In  promoting  a  united  states  of 
Europe.  This  meeting  resiilted  In  active  dis- 
cussions of  political  points  of  view  as  weU 
as  a  friendly  exchange  on  matters  of  Interest 
to  teenagers  everywhere. 

radio   FRXZ  EUROPE  BROADCAST 

Mayor  Steven  Berclk.  of  Elizabeth,  who  ac- 
companied the  group,  visited  Radio  Free 
£ur(^>e  headquarters  In  Munich  and  did  a  15- 
mlnute  broadcast  to  the  Iron  Cvirtaln  coun- 
tries In  which  he  discussed  Operation  Free 
Enterprise  and  the  Interest  and  support 
American  Industries  and  civic  leaders  give  to 
Junior  Achievement,  especially  the  Opera- 
tion Free  Enterprise  project.  A  second  15- 
mlnute  iHoadcast  was  taped  by  Radio  Free 
Europe's  Czechoslovaklan  Editor  Zdnek 
Suda  for  broeuicast  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
In  this  broadcast  Mayor  Berclk  spoke  In  the 
Slovak  tongue. 

RIAS  BROADCAST 

Two  Junior  Achievers  were  Interviewed  on 
West  Berlin's  RIAS  radio  station  (radio  In 
the  American  sector) .  A  tape  of  this  brocul- 
cast  has  been  sent  to  Junior  Achievement  by 
the  US.  Information  Agency  and  U  presently 
being  used  In  high  schools  throughout  the 
county.  It  will  later  be  made  available  for 
use  by  local  broadcasting  stations  and  by  In- 
terested American  and  German  civic  and 
community  groups. 

niKE  SNTIXPRIBZ  B8SATB 

As  part  ot  the  Operation  Free  Enterprise 
project,  the  Junior  Achievers  were  requested 
to  write  an  essay  on  "Why  I  Believe  In  the 
Free  Enterprise  System."  The  winner  was 
John  W.  Martin,  vice  president,  sales,  DIWU) 
Co..  the  Jiuilor  Achievement  company  spon- 
sored by  Weston  Instruments  &  Electronics 
Division  of  Daystrom.  Inc.  In  this  essay  he 
stated:  "Someday  free  enterprise  may 
stretch  to  all  comers  of  the  world  and  trans- 
form our  chaotic  and  tinpredlctable  world 
Into  a  force  to  further  peace,  xinderstandlng. 
and  good  will  among  men  •••.*•  Seeing 
the  Wall  dividing  East  and  West  Berlin  con- 
firmed this  young  man's  conviction  that  the 
American  system  under  which  he  lives  must 
be  preserved  and  that,  furthermore,  a  way 
must  be  found  to  free  the  unwilling  prisoners 
of  the  Communist  way  of  life  which  these 
young  people  viewed  In  East  Berlin. 

JUmOR  ACHUrVXRS   WXLL  RECEIVEO 

Everjrwhere  the  Junior  Achievers  were 
complimented  on  their  knowledge  of  Oerman 
affairs,  economic  growth,  and  political  and 
c\ilt\ual  activities.  The  appearance  and  con- 
duct of  the  Junior  Achievers  throughout  the 
trip  reffected  great  credit  upon  Junior 
Achievement,  the  sponsoring  Industries, 
their  high  schools  and  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

ACHIEVBtS   HONORED   BT   STATE  ASSEMBLY 

Upon  their  retiun.  the  Operation  Free 
Enterprise  group  was  Invited  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
to  attend  the  assembly  session  at  the  state- 
house  in  Trenton  on  Monday.  May  13.  At 
that  time  both  houses  will  honor  their  out- 
standing achievements  during  the  past  year 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Free  Enterprise 
System  and  their  home  communities. 

J.  KxNNKTH  Room. 
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or 
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Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  Sen- 
ator Harry  Flood  Byrd.  Jr..  of  Win- 
chester. Va..  delivered  a  most  Interesting 
speech  at  an  Armed  Forces  Day  ban- 
quet at  Fort  Eustis.  Va..  on  May  17.  1963. 
in  the  area  sponsored  jointly  by  the  cities 
of  Newport  News.  Hampton.  Williams- 
burg, the  county  of  York,  and  the  town 
of  Poquoson. 

Mr.  Byrd  is  a  brilliant  young  Virginia 
senator  who  has  served  in  the  senate 
of  Virginia  for  more  than  15  years.  He 
was  an  oflQcer  in  the  VS.  Navy  during 
World  War  IL  He  Is  a  businessman,  in- 
cluding among  his  Interests  the  publish- 
ing of  the  Winchester  Evening  Star, 
Winchester.  Va..  and  the  Harrisonburg 
News  Record.  Harrisonburg.  Va.  He  Is 
an  able  and  dedicated  American,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  inveigh  against  evil  when 
it  appears.  The  country  would  be  much 
better  off  if  we  had  more  men  like  him. 

I  read  an  account  of  Senator  Byrd's 
speech  In  the  Virginia  papers  and  it  ex- 
cited my  interest  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  applied  for  a  full  copy  of  the  same 
which  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
appreciation.  I  am  confident  that  It 
would  be  beneficial  for  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  every  reader  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  read  what  the  sen- 
ator has  to  say  In  regard  to  certain  of  the 
recent  actions  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  incidents  referred  to  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  are  to  be  deplored. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  In  office 
after  having  made  a  surreptitious  and 
underhanded  attack  uxx)n  two  distin- 
gxiished  U.S.  Senators.  As  reprehensible 
as  it  was  to  make  such  an  anonomous 
attack  upon  these  two  Senators,  the 
offense  was  compounded  by  Mr.  Oil- 
patric  who  afterwards  denied  making 
the  attack  and  then  later,  under  oath, 
admitted  he  had  done  so. 

Likewise.  I  am  unable  to  understcmd 
why  th£  Secretary  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, acting  contrary  to  the  unani- 
mous Judgment  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  awarded  a  $7  billion  contract  to 
the  highest  and  not  the  lowest  bidder. 
This  Is  sound  business  Judgment  in  re- 
verse and  the  very  antithesis  of  plain 
commonsense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Mason,  in  his 
celebrated  Bill  of  Rights,  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  said  that  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty  are  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
these  privileges  can  never  be  restrained 
but  by  despotic  governments.  Disre- 
garding this  fundamental  principle  of 
oar  liberty,  the  Secretary  has  under- 
taken to  muzzle  high  military  officials 
by  firing  those  officials  who,  when  called 
upon  by  responsible  committees  of  the 
Congress,  gave  their  honest  views. 


How  long  will  the  people  of  America 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  tolerate 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department  without  seeking  redress? 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  Include  State  Senator 
Byrd's  speech,  which  is  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Defense  McN&znara  undoubt- 
edly \B  a  man  of  great  ability. 

My  Inclination  U  to  support  tbe  clvUlan 
head  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  broad 
policy  matters  within  the  Military  Eatab- 
llahment. 

This  was  my  Inclination  several  months 
ago  when  the  TPX  airplane  controversy  be- 
came public.  As  you  know,  the  contract  for 
1,700  all-purpose  military  planes  was  sought 
by  both  General  Dynamics  Aircraft  Co.  and 
Boeing  Aircraft.  Of  the  total,  1.500  are  for 
the  Air  Force  and  300  for  the  Na^y. 

But  three  recent  events,  taken  together, 
have  caused  me  to  revise  my  thinking  and 
to  question  the  Judgment  of  Secretary 
McNamara. 

First,  In  giving  the  $7  billion  contract  to 
the  highest  bidder  Instead  of  the  lowest 
bidder.  Mr.  McNamara  overruled  the  Judg- 
ment of  his  senior  military  advisers. 

It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  lower  priced  Boeing 
plane  Is  superior  to  the  higher  priced  Oen- 
•ral  Dynamics  one.  This  was  a  technical 
military  matter,  not  a  broad  policy  question. 

Second,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Roswell  011p>atrlc,  sought  to  destroy  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  Senate  Investigation  by  anony- 
mously attacking  leading  members  of  the 
committee,  particularly  Senator  McClellak. 
of  Arkansas,  and  Senator  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington State. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Qllpatrlc's  at- 
tacking any  Member  of  the  Senate,  so  long 
as  he  does  It  openly  and  Is  willing  to  stand 
behind  bis  words. 

But  he  did  It  anonymously,  then  denied 
to  Senator  McO.fi.i.an  that  be  was  the  source 
of  the  anonymous  InTormatlon,  but  subse- 
quently, when  under  oath  before  the  sub- 
committee, admitted  that  he  was  the  source. 
Such  hit  and  hide  tactics  are  certainly  be- 
neath the  dignity  and  stature  of  the  high 
offloe  he  occupies. 

What  passes  through  my  mind  U  why 
should  Mr.  OUpatrlc  use  such  methods  If 
the  Pentagon  has  nothing  to  fear  frocn  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  Its  handling  of  the 
multlbllllon-dollar  contract? 

Third,  last  week's  firing  of  Adm.  Oeorge 
W.  Anderson  as  Chief  o<  Naval  Operations, 
and  the  unmistakable  warning  to  Oen.  Curtis 
LeMay,  is  obviously  an  effort  to  dry  up  ladl- 
▼Idual  thinking  on  the  part  of  military 
officers  and  to  bring  about  a  conformity  of 
thought.  In  line  with  the  wishes  of  Secretary 
McNamara. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  nvoct  valtiable 
ally  Is  one  who  will  present  his  frank  and 
sincere  Judgment  on  matters  In  which  he  has 
an  Intimate  and  detailed  knowledge. 

Admiral  Anderson  thought  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara was  wrong  and  he  said  so  within 
tb*  conflnee  of  the  Pentagon.  He  did  not 
speak  publicly  except  when  officially  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  Congress. 

General  LeMay,  tbe  head  at  the  Air  Force, 
also  gave  his  professional  Judgment  to  Cbn- 
gress.  when  asked  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  his 
tenure  of  office  was  reduced. 


No  charge  has  been  made  that  either 
Insubordinate  or  disloyal  to  his  superior. 
Secretary  McNamara.  From  a  technical  mili- 
tary standpoint  they  itniply  did  not  agree 
with  Mr.  McNamara's  Judgment. 

conformity  of  thought  can  b«  demandsd 
and  obtained  by  Secretary  McNamara.  if  the 
President  Is  willing  to  firs  «iough  generals 
and  admirals. 


But  whether  this  will  result  In  a  more 
capable  and  efficient  Military  Establishment 
is  another  question  Indeed. 

On  the  contrary.  It  seems  to  me  vitally 
Important  that  military  officials  be  encour- 
aged to  present  frankly  their  views  concern- 
ing matters  where  their  experience  Is  far 
more  detailed  and  Intimate  than  is  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Pentagon  Is  too  large,  and  the  Amer- 
ican military  force  Is  too  farflung,  for  the 
Nation  to  rely  solely  on  the  Judgment  of 
one  man.  Mr.  McNamara,  as  to  what  should 
be  done  In  regard  to  military  matters. 

Yet  the  entire  attitude  of  Mr.  McNamara, 
as  exhibited  during  the  past  few  weeks,  is 
that  he  prefers  yea-men  to  those  who  speak 
their  convictions.  No  Chief  of  Staff  can 
l>ecome  a  mere  yes-man  without  forfeiting 
his  usefulness. 

If.  as  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Mr. 
McNamara  made  a  wrong  decision,  that  com- 
pany probably  could  have  lost  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  private  capital — as 
that  company  did  with  the  Edsel  car. 

But  If,  as  Secretary  of  Defease,  he  makes 
wrong  decisions,  the  Nation  could  loee  not 
only  bUllons  of  taxpayers'  dollars,  but  con- 
ceivably. Its  freedom. 

In  Washington  the  other  day  a  deadly 
serious  former  high  public  official  told  me 
this;  "While  the  United  States  stresses  sci- 
entific breakthrough,  the  flusslans  have  only 
one  aim  In  space — to  control  it.  Don't  be 
surprised  If  Moscow  announces  some  day  a 
military  spaceship  with  tremendous  implica- 
tions, one  that  could  stay  in  orbit  with  a 
crew  fully  supplied  for  months  or  years;  one 
that  could  mount  an  attack  on  any  spot  oo 
earth.  One  that  could  abort  our  own  launch- 
IngB.  Sxoch  a  weapon  could  enable  the  Soviets 
to  tell  us  to  turn  In  our  guns  by  sundown." 

The  speaker  was  one  who  disagrees  with 
current  Pentagon  policy.  He  may  be  wrong — 
but  then  again  time  may  prove  him  right.  In 
which  case  the  Nation  faces  a  terrible  future. 

So  what  I  am  sxiggestlng  Is  that  In  this 
complicated  world  we  not  rely  on  the  Judg- 
ment of  one  man;  that  we  not  exile  our 
military  leaders;  that  we  not  seek  conformity 
of  thought  anK)ng  those  whose  records  prove 
them  experts  in  the  military  field. 

A  production  specialist  like  Mr.  McNamara 
might  run  the  Ford  Motor  Oo.  profitably 
without  advice  from  anyone. 

But  I  am  frank  to  say  that  X  very  much 
doubt  that  he  can  successfully  run  the 
Pentagon  In  the  Nation's  interest  if  he  shuts 
himself  off  from  frank  views  of  the  military 
p>rofeaslonals  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  military  field. 

In  ending.  I  reassert  my  desire  to  support 
the  clvUlan  Secretary  of  Defense  In  broad 
policy  decisions. 

But  I  reassert,  too,  my  faith  in  the  military 
judgment  of  o\ir  military  professionals. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
herewith  an  article  by  Henry  Gotha 
which  was  printed  In  the  May  12,  1963. 
Issue  of  the  San  Jose.  Calif..  Mercury. 
This  article  shows  that  a  very  small 
amount  of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
goes  to  the  Mexican  people,  and,  In  fact, 
only  $14  million  goes  to  private  Mexican 
borrowers. 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Public 
Law  78  Is  responsible  for  the  ainnual  in- 
jection of  at  least  $30  million  directly 
into  the  hands  of  Mexican  citizens. 

I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  this 
program  does  more  to  actually  help  the 
individual  in  Mexico  than  the  vast  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  costing  $700 
million.  Purthermore,  It  Is  not  reflected 
In  our  tax  bill  nor  is  It  added  to  the  na- 
tional debt. 

The  article  follows. 
Mexican  Pboplx  Bknevtt  Ijttlb  Bt  U.S.  Am 
(By  Henry  Gotha) 
Mexico  CiTT. — Mexico  has  received  nearly 
•700  million  In  U.S.  aid  in  the  3  years  since 
President  Kennedy  announced  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

But  the  Mexican  people  have  not  ben- 
efited much  for  two  reasons: 

1.  WhUe  approximately  t700  million  has 
been  committed,  or  promised,  to  Mexico  the 
best  estimate  Is  that  leas  than  15  percent, 
or  around  9100  million,  has  actually  been 
disbursed. . 

2.  Only  914  million  was  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  private  Mexican  firms.  The  rest  Is 
slated  for  the  "public  sector  of  the  economy," 
that  ts  for  the  Oovemment.  These  funds 
often  are  used  In  long-range  programs  that 
have  little  Immediate  effect. 

These  figures  can  be  misleading.  Bankers, 
for  example,  point  out  that  multimillion- 
dollar  credits  never  are  handed  out  in  a 
lump  sum. 

But  a  consideration  of  the  details  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  aid  to  Mexico  can  help 
one  to  understand  why  the  average  Mexican 
is  not  particularly  Impressed  by  astronomical 
figures  and  why  he  Is  not  bubbling  over  with 
gratitude  toward  the  United  States. 

Of  the  approximately  $700  million  com- 
mitted, almost  half — $345  million — Is  In  the 
form  of  standby  credits  to  bolster  the  Mexi- 
can peso.  These  are  credlto  on  which  Mexico 
can  be  expected  to  draw  only  in  a  grave  mon- 
etary crisis,  an  unlikely  event. 

IX  the  $80  million  In  credits  to  UJ3. 
exporters  doing  business  with  Mexico  Is  de- 
ducted, the  hard  core  of  Alliance  aid  to 
Mexico  Is  further  reduced. 

Almost  all  of  what  Is  left — $266  million- 
has  been  promised  to  the  Mexican  Oovem- 
ment; only  $14  million  to  private  borrowers. 
The  bulk  of  the  $14  million  Is  made  up  of 
XJ-B.  Export-Import  Bank  loans  to  Individual 
Mexican  firms.  Among  them  are  the  Fundi - 
dora  de  Monterrey  foundry,  Alumlnlo  S.A., 
and  several  milk  pasteurization  plans.  There 
Is  also  a  $3  million  "small  Industry  fimd" 
extended  by  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  'IDB). 

The  Government  however,  has  received 
loan  c<»nmltments  from  the  World  Bank  In 
the  amount  of  $176  million  for  Irrigation, 
electrification  and  construction  of  toll  roads. 
The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  has 
pledged  $37  million  for  Irrigation  and  land 
Improvement  In  general  and  for  water  and 
sewage  proJecU  In  the  easternmost  state  of 
Yucatan. 

While  few  Mexican  or  American  business- 
men question  the  worthiness  of  the  majority 
of  the  projects  being  financed  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  they  say  that  Mexico's 
private  sector  should  receive  a  larger  share  of 
international  loans. 

Mexico  does  welcome  foreign  and  private 
Investment. 

However,  with  a  strong  central  government 
in  Mexico  and  an  economy  based  on  more 
■odallstlc  lines  than  in  the  United  States, 
there  Is  a  tacit  preference  here  for  govem- 
ment-to-govemment  financing. 

Mario  Beteta.  manager  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Bank  of  Mexico,  appeared  to  sxim  up 
Ooremment  thinking  when  he  said  recently 
that  International  loans  are  designed  to  de- 
velop a  nation  rather  than  to  show  a  profit 
Uke  private  Investments. 


Good  Time  To  Cat  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PDtNSTI.VAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noticed  an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  of  May  12.  which  quite 
effectively  answers  those  who  say  that 
the  predictions  of  a  better  economy  than 
forecasted  a  year  ago  eliminates  the  need 
for  any  tax  cut. 

The  Inquirer  quite  properly  contends 
"that  the  case  for  an  across-the-board 
cut  in  Federal  Inccxne  taxes  this  year 
is  even  stronger  now  than  it  was  6 
months  ago."  They  emphasize  that 
there  is  no  such  prosperity  for  the  em- 
ployed in  these  glowing  figures  about  a 
rising  national  product: 

A  national  economy  that  maintains  a  Job- 
less total  of  4  to  6  million  persons,  even 
when  times  are  supposed  to  be  good  Is  un- 
acceptable. 

The  article  follows: 

Good  Timi  To  Cur  VS.  Taxes 
Reports  and  forecasts  by  the  NaUon's  fiscal 
experts  and  Industrial  leaders — presented  at 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  business  council 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  the  past  2  dajrs — In- 
dicate that  1963  probably  will  be  a  better 
year,  economically  speaking,  than  was  gen- 
erally predicted  6  months  ago. 

We  earnestly  hope  so — but  It  should  be 
emphasized  again  and  again  that  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  prosperity  for  the  imem- 
ployed.  Glowing  figures  about  a  rising  gross 
national  product  are  meaningless  to  the  man 
who  Is  out  of  work  and  can't  find  a  Job. 

The  hard  truth  about  the  present  day 
American  economy  Is  that  unemployment 
continues  at  a  high  rate.  There  is  no  genu- 
ine prospect  of  alleviating  the  problem  until 
Individual  and  corporate  Income  tax  rates 
are  adjusted  downward  to  encourage  In- 
creased Investment  in  Job-producing  Indus- 
trial expansion. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  case  for  an  across- 
the-board  cut  In  Federal  Income  taxes  this 
year  Is  even  stronger  now  than  it  was  6 
months  ago.  Ths  business  upturn,  accom- 
panied by  a  persistently  high  level  of  un- 
emplojrment.  substantiates  the  point  this 
newspaper  has  made  repeatedly:  An  Income 
tax  cut  Is  desperately  needed,  not  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  prevent  recessions  but 
as  a  carefully  calculated  move  to  spur  long- 
term  economic  gains  and  provide  millions  of 
additional  Jobs  required  by  a  fast -growing 
population. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  from  the  out- 
set, and  events  are  proving  him  right,  that 
a  substantial  across-the-board  reduction  In 
Income  taxes  Is  necessary  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  no  matter  whether  short-term 
movement  of  the  business  cycle  in  the  Im- 
mediate future  Is  likely  to  be  up  or  down. 
The  economic  upturn  of  the  past  6  months 
has  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  unemploy- 
ment. A  national  economy  that  maintains 
a  Jobless  total  of  4  to  5  million  persons,  even 
when  times  are  supposed  to  be  good.  Is  un- 
acceptable. 

Cutting  taxes  Is  never  easy,  In  face  of  con- 
stant demands  for  costly  new  governmental 
programs,  but  there  may  never  be  a  more 
auspicious  time  to  reduce  both  taxes  and 
spending  at  the  Federal  level  than  now— 
when  Congress  Is  In  a  mood  to  eliminate 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures, 
when  business  Is  better  than  was  antici- 
pated, when  the  Federal  deficit  may  be  less 
than    was   expected,   and   when   States   and 


cities.  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  prom- 
inent among  them,  need  more  money  for 
education  and  other  purposes  but  will  find 
It  Increasingly  dlfHcult  to  raise  the  funds 
as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  siphons 
off  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  avail- 
able tax  revenue. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  both  wise  and 
realistic  in  urging  Congress  to  give  top  pri- 
ority to  an  across-the-board  reduction  in 
Income  taxes  this  year  and  p>o6tpone  action 
on  very  Important,  but  less  urgent,  tax  re- 
forms until  next  year.  The  question  now  Ls 
whether  Congress,  having  dragged  Its  feet 
for  more  than  4  months,  will  get  around  to 
enacting  any  kind  of  tax  cut  before  ad- 
journment. 

The  middle  of  May  should  mark  the  end 
of  procrastination  and  the  beginning  of  ac- 
tion on  sound  tax  cut  legislation  accom- 
panied by  cuts  in  nonessential  spending. 


Based  on  Prescat  Informatioii,  Soath 
Carolina  Goreraor  Roitell  Opposes 
Trotters  Daa 


EXTENSICM^  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  socrrB  cakolina 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  sent  the  following  editorial  to  be 
inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  interest  of  those  here  having  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  Trotter  Shoals  Dam, 
which  has  been  proposed  for  building  on 
the  Savannah  River  between  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia. 

I  have  previously  Indicated  my  Interest 
In  seeing  the  dam  built  and  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  those  who  have  given 
so  freely  of  their  time  and  consideration 
of  this  proposal. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Anderson   (S.C.)    Independent, 
May  16,  1963] 
Based  on  Prrjent  Intoemation,  Sottth  Car- 
olina GOVZRNOB  RUSSELI.  OPPOSES  TROTTZaS 

Dam 

Gov.  Donald  Russell,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  InfcM-med  the  UJ3.  Corps  of  Engineers  he 
cannot  approve  the  Oorps'  present  plan  for 
the  Trotters  Shoals  project  on  the  Savannah 
River. 

His  action  came  after  two  public  hear- 
ings and  a  report  by  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Jones, 
president  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, whom  the  Governor  had  designated  as 
his  engineering  adviser  on  the  controversial 
matter. 

Governor  Russell  recognized  the  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  reliable  opinion  regarding  the 
project  and  its  ln)pact  on  Industrial  growth. 

In  his  report  to  Governor  Russell.  Dr. 
Jones  expressed  the  view  that  "the  hearing 
brought  out  no  compelling  or  clear  engineer- 
ing reasons  favoring  either  side  of  the  Trot- 
ters Shoals  issue,"  and  stated  "sufflclenUy 
comprehensive  engineering  data  to  permit 
decision  on  optimum  xise  of  the  upper  Sa- 
vannah River  are  not  available." 

Dr.  Jones  concluded  that  any  Immediate 
decision  by  the  Governor  must  be  made  on 
available  data;  but  if  there  were  no  comi>el- 
ilng  reckons  for  immediate  decision  he  would 
advise  "a  more  thorough  engineering  basis  be 
developed  for  a  decision  at  an  appropriate 
time  In  the  futtire."  Dr.  Jones  said  such  a 
study  would  take  2  years  and  oo«t  about 
$36,000. 

It  is  apparent  Governor  Russell  felt  he 
should  make  an  Immediate  decision — a  hear- 
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mg  on  tto«  project  to  b«Uif  held  by  »  con- 
greaslonal  wibooininlM*© — iMMd  on  <**t»  be- 
fore him.  while  »ckno*r1«lgtn«  m*  ttie  Mine 
time  the  need  at  more  time  for  a  "freeh  re- 
view" o*  the  poteotlala  al  the  ofifMr  8ft- 
vannah  River. 

SlgnlflcanUy,  Ooverooc  RimmU  did  not 
Blam  the  door  on  future  cotiald«r»Uon  of  the 
DMriU  of  Trotters  Shoale  or  elmUar  public 
pro]ecto  on  the  upper  SavanmOi.  Hla  en- 
dorsement of  a  thoroQfh  8t»te-epoD«>red 
engineering  study  to  All  what  he  regards  aa 
gape  in  InformaUon  makes  that  clear. 

OovwnOT  RusseU's  dlsapproral  of  Trotters 
Shoals  as  preeenUy  planned  Is  dlsapolnt- 
ing.  of  course,  to  supporters  al  the  project. 
Including  this  newspaper. 

We  believe  the  Oo^tmor  made  a  sincere  ef- 
fort based  on  Information  available  at  the 
moment,  to  appraise  fairly  a  dlfflcult  situa- 
tion. His  honesty  of  purpoee  Is  unques- 
tioned. 

As  Oovernor.  It  Is  understandable  and  com- 
mendable that  he  should  accord  weight  to 
the  tax  revenue  prospects  of  plants  proposed 
near  the  Trotters  Shoals  site  by  Duke  Power 
Co.   and  the  Mead  Paper  Co. 

Oov.  Oarl  Sanders,  o*  Georgia  Is  already 
on  record  as  favoring  Trotters  Shoals  for  rea- 
sons similarly  commendable  and  understand- 
able. It  is  his  conviction  the  project  would 
enhance  tremendously  the  economy  of 
Georgia  and  South  OaroUna. 

Potential  beneflta  ol  Trotters  ShoaU  In- 
clude savings  to  power  users  on  both  aides 
of  the  river  amounting  to  H-BOO  000  annually, 
as  estimated  by  «.  V.  LewU  at  Centxal  Bectrlc 
Cooperative,  and  creation  at  a  vast  reaervolr 
or  imtotd  industrial  and  recreational  Im- 
portance. 

It  U  generally  regarded  as  thoroughly  feasi- 
ble for  thU  region  to  enjoy  beneflU  c€  both 
Trotters  Shoals  and  the  proposed  Duke  Power 
plant,  and  further  study  vrould  underscore 
this  fact. 

We  favor  the  construction  of  both  projects. 
Importance  of  nailing  down  the  ccmh- 
patablllty  of  the  two  projects  becomes  cleajr 
when  It  Is  realised  that  I>uke  requires  U.S. 
Congress  authorlaatlon  for  Its  propoeed  plant. 
Both  Georgia's  Senators  Richaso  B.  Russkll 
and  HnxAiv  Talmaocs  and  the  entire 
Georgia  House  delegaUon  strongly  favor 
the  construction  of  the  Trotters  Shoals 
project. 

The  Georgians  are  not  opposed  to  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  plant,  but  they  contend  that  both 
projects  should  be  authorized  since  neither 
would  Interfere  with  the  other;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  should  be  authorized  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  the  river  belongs  to  both  Statee.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  wishes  of  Georgia  mvist 
be  considered.  If  the  authorisation  of  the 
Duke  plant  la  held  up  by  the  Georgia  dele- 
gation, the  tax  revenue  anticipated  by  South 
Carolina  would  be  out  of  the  picture. 

It  would  be  Ironical,  indeed,  should  South 
Carolina  lose  such  revenue  because  of  failure 
to  reach  a  basis  of  cooperation  that  would 
open  the  way  for  both  Trotters  Shoals  and 
the  Duke  plant. 

Insofar  as  Mead  Paper  Co.  Is  concerned, 
the  Governor's  statement  took  note  that  It 
was  'unwilling  to  commit  Itself  definitely" 
and  Indicated  any  decision  to  build  would  be 
based  on  future  demand  for  pulp  products. 
Further.  It  Is  abundantly  evident  that  no 
paper  mill  could  be  operated  In  the  Calhoun 
Palls  area  due  to  pollution  problems  In- 
ftnslfled  by  lack  of  a  constant  flow  of  water 
In  facing  the  whole  weighty  problem  and 
confronted  by  a  lack  of  time  to  delve  as 
deeply  Into  the  matter  as  they  would  have 
liked,  as  shown  by  references  to  need  for  a 
more  thorough  study.  Governor  Russell  and 
hts  adviser.  Dr  Jones,  are  to  be  commended 
for  a  sincere  effort  to  re€u:h  a  decision  on  the 
data  available  to  them  and  to  leave  the  door 
open  for  further  consideration. 


Sines  th«  Trotters  ShoaJs  projeot  is  part  at 
the  overall  plan  for  oomprebenstw  devatop- 
mani  at  tbs  upper  Saranmah  as  oontalnsd 
In  tbs  Flood  Control  Act  at  IMA.  proper 
plaoe  for  InltlaUoa  at  fiirther  needed  study 
Is  ths  X3A.  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  propoosnts  srs  oonfldsnt  XbmA 
ultimately  Trotters  ShoSLls  will  be  ooo- 
struoted  and  that  Duke  Power  Co.  oan  build 
Its  proposed  plant  If  It  really  desires  to  do  so. 


further  plagued  by  power  failures,  worker  In- 
efllclcncy.  poor  management,  mlsallocatlon 
of  resouross  and  poor  quality  output. 


No  G>acera7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    WZW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
yesterday's  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent castigated  Republicans  because  of 
their  "politically  Inspired  concern  over 
Cuba."  The  President  is  acting  like  an 
ostrich  with  his  head  in  the  sand.  In 
today  s  Baltimore  Sun,  an  AP  story  tells 
of  $300  million  worth  of  Russian  mili- 
tary equipment  shipped  to  Cuba  since 
last  October's  blockade.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  President,  the  American 
people  are  quite  concerned  over  this.  A 
concern  not  politically  inspired. 
Rdss  Asms  Am  to  Cuba  Oaows — Shipments 

Since   Novkmbks  Put  at  $300   Muxion 

Washington,  May  23. — Information  reach- 
ing U.S.  Intelligence  indicates  that  Cuba's 
Pldel  Castro  has  received  some  $300  million 
worth  of  Soviet  arms  since  November  and 
wlU  get  about  $360  million  in  Cooununlst 
economic  help  this  ye«u'. 

This  U  In  addlUon  to  an  estimated  $600 
million  worth  of  Russian  military  equip- 
ment turned  over  to  Cuban  armed  forces 
before  last  October's  missile  crisis  and  $300 
million  to  $335  million  In  previous  economic 
aid 

PaODUCTION    DROPS 

Despite  the  large-scale  help  from  the  So- 
viet bKx:.  Castro's  Communist  economy  was 
reported  In  bad  shape  and  getting  worse. 
Cuban  per  capita  production  In  1943  was 
estimated  down  at  least  30  percent  from 
1958,  the  year  before  Castro's  takeover. 

Industry  was  said  to  be  faltering  for  lack 
of  spare  parts  and  maintenance.  Even  Cas- 
tro's personal  automobiles  were  reported  In 
bad  repair.  Some  of  the  bloc-made  vehicles 
were  described  as  unsuitable  for  tropical  use. 

Cuba's  main  money-earner,  sugar,  has 
splraled  downward  from  a  6.800.000-ton  har- 
vest In  1961  to  a  projected  4  million  tons 
this  year  But  soaring  world  sugar  prices 
could  rescue  Castro  from  part  of  bis  financial 
woes.  If  they  stay  high  for  the  1964  season. 

Details  on  what  arms  the  Russians  are 
continuing  to  give  Castro's  forces  were  not 
Immedlntely  available. 

A  WIDE  vARnmr 

Past  Soviet  military  assistance  has  In- 
cluded a  wide  variety  of  supplies,  ranging 
from  Jet  fighters  to  tanks,  guns,  rolling  stock 
and  other  goods.  The  Sovlete  were  said  to 
have  retained  control  over  the  long-range 
missiles  and  bombers  which  they  shipped  In 
and   then   pulled  out  of  Cuba  last  fall. 

Here  Is  a  current  picture  of  Cuba's  econ- 
omy and  financial  relations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  as  presented  In  Information  reaching 
US.  Intelligence  officials: 

1.  Cuba's  Industry  Is  lagging  on  many 
fronts.  Lack  of  spare  parts  for  U.S  -made 
machinery   has   hurt  severely.     It   has  been 


Thus  although  Income  may  be  more  equi- 
tably distributed  among  the  Cuban  people 
now  t^*"  before  Castro  took  orer.  the  pro- 
gressive decline  In  output  has  markedly  re- 
duced the  amount  of  economic  benefits 
available. 

a.  Sugar  production  as  of  April  17  was 
down  to  an  estimated  3.700.000  metric  tons 
compared  to  nearly  3.500.000  last  year  at  this 
Ume  and  5  million  In  1961.  Pinal  volume 
will  probably  be  around  4  million  tons,  or 
30  percent  below  the  poor  1963  output  of 
4.800.000  tons. 

The  poor  sugar  record  was  attributed  to 
bad  management,  labor  shortages,  unskilled 
workers,  mechanical  failures  and  a  drought 
In  1963 

CapPS    PASINO    BADLT 

8.  other  crops  are  faring  badly,  too.  Por 
Instance,  Cuba,  normally  a  significant  coffee 
exporter,  must  Import  coffee  this  year. 

Castro,  who  is  now  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  been  promised  almost  $470  mil- 
lion by  the  Soviet  bloc  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  technical  assistance  credits,  but 
apparently  only  $60  million  to  $76  million 
of  this  has  been  used  so  far. 

Havana  rejected  some  Industrial  projects 
proposed  by  the  bloc  countries.  The  Rus- 
sians In  turn  have  displayed  an  increasing 
tendency  to  "study"  some  Cuban  plans  for 
basic  plants  like  the  once  much-advertised 
Iron  and  steel  plant  proposal. 


America  Has  a  Job  To  Do 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  UDALLl  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  always  taken  pride  in  being  the  home 
of  the  brave,  and  yet  today  there  are 
many  citizens  so  awed  by  the  changes 
taking  place  in  our  world  that  their  j:e- 
sponse  is  one,  not  of  quiet  courage  but 
of  fear  and  frustration.  Allowed  to  con- 
tinue unabated,  this  fear  psychology 
which  they  are  spreading  could  do  great 
harm  to  us  as  a  people  and  our  Nation 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Last  Sunday  Mr.  William  R.  Mathews, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  published  an  out- 
standing editorial  entitled  "'America  Has 
a  Job  To  Do.  '  It  is  a  most  compelling 
answer  to  those  in  our  midst  who  seem 
to  see  enemies  lurking  around  every  cor- 
ner. I  commend  Mr  Mathews"  editorial 
to  all  of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
follows : 

America  Has  a  Job  To  Do 

(By  William  R  Mathews) 
If  the  experience  of  our  country  with  the 
Soviet  Union  has  proven  the  value  of  one 
main  policy,  that  policy  Is  that  at  all  times 
we  should  conduct  ourselres  fearlessly,  but 
wisely.  Our  military  power  Is  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  even  should  we 
suffer  a  devastating  sneak  attack.  But  we 
should  never  try  to  match  our  manpower 
with  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  China. 

In  addition  we  have  an  Industrial  power 
that  makes  us  the  strongest  Nation  Indvis- 
trlally  as  well  as  militarily,  the  world  ever 
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has  known.  That  we  have  within  the  oon- 
flnss  of  our  Nation  one-half  of  the  organised 
horsepower  of  the  world  should  reassure  us 
that  we  are  not  going  to  go  broke  in  spite  of 
what  President  Jack  Kennedy  spends. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  after  the  soft- 
ness that  great  wealth  has  developed  within 
many  of  us,  we  are  stUl  a  vigorous,  strong, 
curloelty-seeking,  adventurous  people.  As 
this  Is  written.  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper 
has  landed  after  whirling  around  the  world 
every  88  minutes  or  bo,  more  than  100  miles 
above  the  earth.  Add  to  that  the  way  our 
youth  responds  to  military  duty  and  the 
terrible  seal  with  which  they  can  fight  when 
It  Is  necessary,  and  wherever  necessary. 

Our  Navy  polices  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 
It  Is  the  most  powerful  Navy  the  world  ever 
has  known,  and  It  Is  a  modem  airborne  strik- 
ing force  as  well  as  a  s\irface  one.  From  the 
South  Pole  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
throughout  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  vast  Pacific,  the  Navy 
is  on  duty  day  and  night.  Most  of  Its  per- 
sonnel Is  young. 

So  It  goes  with  our  Army  and  Air  Force 
stations.  They  are  all  over  the  world,  and 
American  youth  responds  devotedly  to  pro- 
Tide  the  personnel  they  require.  Our  youths 
are  not  getting  soft. 

Our  coimtry  Is  not  going  to  hell.  Most 
Americans  enjoy  a  prosperity  and  prlvUeges 
ttiat  only  kings  and  a  small  aristocracy  en- 
Joyed  100  years  ago.  Although  we  have  only 
6  percent  of  the  population  of  the  wcM-ld.  we 
have  more  than  half  of  the  telephones  and 
automobiles.  But  we  also  have  a  freedom 
of  choice,  of  speech  and  pen,  and  of  re- 
ligion that  only  a  small  part  of  the  world 
enjoys.  Every  one  erf  us  has  a  rl^t — and 
duty — to  kibitz  on  the  way  our  local  and  na- 
tional governments  are  run,  and  choose  the 
officials  who  govern  us. 

Tills  brief  dlscxisslon  Is  made  as  an  ef- 
fort to  reassure  a  growing  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  expressing  fears — fears  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  fears  of  communism;  fears 
of  people  who  speak  or  write  Independently; 
fears  of  financial  conditions;  fears  of  taxa- 
tion; fears  of  subversive  activity.  They  ex- 
press themselves  too  often  In  bitter  personal 
terms.  In  denouncing  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  them.  They  do  it  because  they  harbor, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  fears  of  an  Impend- 
ing calamity  which  doubtfully  exists. 

This  fear  was  expressed  Tuesday  by  Rep- 
resentative PAm.  O.  RooKss,  of  Florida,  when 
he  made  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
charging  that  two  or  three  Soviet  trawlers 
were  sighted  off  the  Florida  coast,  and  that 
they  were  violating  the  3-mile  limit  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  In  the  Cape  Canaveral  area. 
He  demanded  that  the  Oovernment  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  "protect  our  sf>ace -testing 
opsratlons  from  any  possible  spying. ** 

Why  be  afr«ld  of  three  Soviet  trawlers, 
even  If  they  were  coming  within  the  S-mlle 
limit?  We  should  bear  In  mind  that  we 
station  our  ships  close  to  the  Russian  testing 
grounds  of  Novaya  Zemlya  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean. 

But  there  is  another  vast  difference  that 
belittles  the  danger  of  these  three  small 
shipe  of  the  Soviets.  All  the  Soviets  have 
to  do  Is  to  look  at  our  own  television,  with 
Its  detailed  pictures  of  our  laxinchings.  They 
can  read  our  own  free  press,  our  technical 
magazines,  and  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
Itself,  and  thus  compile  extensive  Informa- 
tion. 

They  can  do  it  because  we  are  a  free  society. 
They  deny  such  Information  to  us,  because 
they  are  a  closed  police  society  that  fears 
to  reveal  how  It  does  things.  We  are  a  free 
society,  because  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
risks  that  must  go  with  a  free  society.  They 
are  a  police  state,  because  their  Oovo-nment 
fears  Its  own  people.  Ours  does  not.  To 
thoss  Englishmen  who  say  that  they  would 
rather  be  Red  than  dead,  the  American  an- 


swer la  that  we  Americans  would  rather  be 
dead  than  Red. 

There  Is  no  reason  fc«'  any  American  to  be 
afraid  of  either  the  domestic  or  International 
situation  In  which  his  country  Is  Involved. 

The  disgraceful  sltxiatlon  In  Birmingham 
will  pass,  integration  will  gradually  succeed 
there  and  elsewhere,  IX  the  extremists  can 
be  held  In  check. 

The  domestic  Communist  party  Is  still  a 
danger,  but  a  trivial  one  as  compared  with 
the  days  of  the  New  Deal  and  World  War  n. 
Then  It  had  nationwide  sympathy,  and  could 
place  Its  party  members  or  fellow  travelers 
In  high  government  positions,  sometimes 
on  the  White  House  staff. 

Bear  In  mind  that  It  was  Henry  Stlmson, 
onetime  Republican  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Secretary  of  War  diirtng  World  War  n.  who 
said,  "The  way  to  win  the  trust  of  the  Rus- 
sians, Is  to  trust  them."  When  a  distin- 
guished International  lawyer  of  unlmi>each- 
able  Integrity  thought  in  such  terms.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Communists  went  as 
far  as  they  did? 

That  is  not  possible  any  longer,  because 
the  American  people,  Including  most  Inter- 
national lawyers,  diplomats  and  politicians, 
have  learned  from  experience — particularly 
after  last  October  and  Cuba — that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  be  trusted. 

The  way  the  country  responded  to  sup>p<M^ 
President  Kennedy  last  October  revealed  the 
basic  character  of  the  American  people.  The 
way  Americans  xmlted  behind  him,  and 
would  have  gone  further  than  he  chose  to  go, 
dispelled  a  bewildering  gloom  that  was  en- 
veloping the  country  thoroxighly.  The  way 
America  responded  revived  universal  con- 
fidence as  our  growing  prosperity  indicates. 
The  native  courage  of  the  American  people 
chased  away  the  fears  from  most  people,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  making  fears  a  political 
profeesicm. 

America  has  a  great  destiny.  What  shape 
It  will  take,  nobody  knows.  Tet  K  U  preUy 
safe  to  predict  that  what  we  will  do  will  ex- 
press American  character  and  that  inspiring 
leadership  will  emerge  to  perform  what  wlU 
be  a  tremendous  Job  with  worldwide  ramifi- 
cations. 

AmerV^ans  love  to  adventure  Into  the  great 
unknowns,  because  they  are  both  curious  and 
courageous.  Only  such  a  people  ooxild  have 
done  what  we  have  In  the  past  23  years. 
Americans  still  prefer  to  take  the  risk  that  a 
free  society  Imposes,  because  they  woiUd 
rather  be  free  than  secure. 


Salute  to  IsraePt  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  25. 1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  uixder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  the  address  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Schlacht.  publisher  of  the  East  Side 
News,  on  the  occasion  of  Israel's  15th 
birthday  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Era  Club.  Israel  Cummlngs 
Forum,  held  Thursday  night  May  2,  at 
the  Educational  Alliance,  197  East 
Brocwlway,  New  York  City : 

Salittk  TO  Israzl's  Independenck 

Consul-Oeneral  Katriel  Katz,  Congressman 
Leonard  Farbeteln.  Rabbi  Seymour  Nulman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Cummlngs,  Miss  Lee 
Blume,  Mr.  George  Paley,  Mr.  Mannes  Llpski, 
Mr.  George  Preedman  and  neighbors.  It  Is 
with  singular  pleasure  that  I  stand  before 


you  to  express  my  feelings  in  regard  to  Israeli 
16th  birthday.  Mention  of  this  special  day 
makes  my  heart  and  yours  pulsate  with  great 
)oy. 

It  brings  to  mind  the  struggles  and  tribu- 
lations of  this  young  nation  since  it  was 
fovinded  In  1948,  and  the  great  progress  it 
has  achieved  since  then. 

It  Is  almost  hard  to  believe  how  a  nation, 
with  all  the  odds  against  it,  could  have  over- 
come most  of  its  difficulties  and  won  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  freedom-loving 
countries  the  world  over. 

Yes,  Israel  may  be  little  in  point  of  wealth, 
military  power,  population  or  material  re- 
sources when  compared  with  other  nations. 

But  In  gallantry  and  perserverance,  In 
Intellectuality  and  spiritual  grandeur,  she 
WlU  match  them  anytime,  if  left  alone  to  pur- 
sue the  paths  of  pettce  and  good-wlU. 

To  be  sure,  Israel  is  a  comparatively  young 
nation.  She  is  only  15  years  old.  In  point 
of  history,  such  a  measure  of  time  is  Infinitely 
too  short  to  determine  In  any  way  the  growth, 
development,  and  the  future  of  any  nation. 
But  in  the  case  of  Israel  she  has  performed 
wonders  which  would  have  been  considered 
impossible  15  years  ago. 

There  were  nations  that  predicted  her  early 
demise,  but  they  were  fooled,  because  they 
did  not  have  the  capacity  to  understand  the 
\mdying  dedication  of  the  Israeli  people! 

The  pec^ile  of  Israel  love  their  land  in- 
tensely. They  are  an  unconquerable  force, 
■niey  have  suffered  the  deepest  sorrows  and 
afflictions  of  any  race.  They  have  endured 
every  conceivable  tort\ire  in  the  catalog  of 
atrocities.  They  have  been  hardened, 
toughened,  chastened  by  their  i>a8t  exper- 
iences, and  are  alert  to  any  imminent  danger. 
They  face  the  future  grimly,  confidently,  pre- 
pared, because  they  know  that  they  miist 
not.  dare  not,  experience  the  horrors  of 
the  past. 

They  love  their  Israel,  the  land  of  their 
salvation  and  their  hope  fen-  the  future. 

IronicaUy,  Israel  Is  faced  with  a  dilemma, 
with  a  paradox,  with  a  contradiction. 

She  wants  peace  with  her  nelghbc»v,  but 
cannot  have  It.  She  extends  the  hand  of 
friendship,  but  it  Is  spurned. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  was 
created  by  the  United  Nations,  her  nelgnbors 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  must  be  de- 
stroyed. They  laugh  at  the  U  JJ.,  even  though 
they  are  members  (A  It  and  are  pledged  under 
the  Charter  to  settle  their  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means. 

Why  does  the  United  Nations  stand  by  In 
the  arms  race  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world?  Is  It  afraid  to  antagonize  the  Arab 
nations  at  the  expense  of  Israel? 

The  Arab  world  fears  Israel — and  with  good 
reason.  It  cannot  afford  to  expose  Its  people 
with  Its  rampant  Ignorance  and  poverty  to 
the  gaze  of  the  IsraeUs,  with  their  splendid 
culture,  their  throbbing  cities,  and  their  high 
standards  of  living.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
Jeopardize  the  grasping  power  of  the  Arab 
chieftains. 

To  them,  the  word  "democracy"  is  an  evil 
term,  which  conjures  up  dire  forebodings. 
Pot  them  to  permit  rule  by  the  people  would 
be  the  sp>eedy  death  knell  of  their  power  and 
▼ast  wealth. 

We  Americans,  whatever  our  faith,  believe 
In  the  dilTuslon  of  liberty  everywhere.  We 
miut  remember  that  our  country  was  con- 
ceived In  freedom,  and  ever  since  its  birth 
2ias  thrived  on  It.  We  who  have  been  nur- 
tured In  it  have  faith  in  Israel's  democratic 
processes  of  law,  in  her  institutions,  and  hw 
destiny. 

To  us,  Israel  shall  always  be  a  radiant  light, 
shedding  her  rays  of  peace  and  understand- 
ing throughout  the  Middle  East.  For  her 
power  and  greatness  emanate  from  the  people 
themselves — ^ruler  of  their  own  fate. 

Ood  wUllng.  w«  shall  continue  to  support 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  other  vital  en- 
deavors so  that  Israel  may  live  with  dignity 
and  self-respect  among  the  family  of  nations. 
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GniTe  CoDftitiitioiuil  Qu«ttioas  Raised  by 
Presycflf  •  Threat  To  Um  Troops  ia 
Birmiafhi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

at  kiA%^Mk 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  HX7DDLE3TC*!.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
times  goes  on  and  as  the  tumult  and  the 
shouting  die.  people  all  round  the  coun- 
try are  becoming  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  true  facts  of  the  Birmingham  situa- 
tion. Some,  of  course,  have  been 
cognizant  all  along  of  the  true  reasons 
for  the  trouble  we  have  been  plagued 
with  this  month  in  the  magic  city, 
Birmingham. 

In  any  event,  an  extremely  incisive 
editorial  on  the  Birmingham  story  was 
published  this  week,  on  May  21.  1963.  in 
the  Richmond  News  Leader.  Richmond, 
Va.,  of  which  Mr.  James  Jackson  Kil- 
patrlck  Is  the  illustrious  editor.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
CoDsress  to  this  editorial  which  I  Insert 
herewith: 

BmiCIMCHAM 

The  BlrmlnghAin  atory.  m  yesterday's  news 
columns  made  deer.  Is  far  from  ended.  In 
the  city's  punishment  ot  more  than  8.000 
Negro  schoolchildren,  now  s\i«pended  or  ex- 
pelled for  disobedience  and  troancy,  a 
cause  for  fresh  bitterness  has  come  into 
being. 

Neverthelew,  the  violence  has  subsided. 
Some  of  the  fog  of  emotionalism  thins  and 
rises.  In  this  lull.  It  may  be  possible  to  potot 
to  certain  fundamental  constitutional  Issues, 
present  In  the  Blrmlnghsmi  Incident,  that 
ought  not  to  be  obscured. 

Paramount  among  these.  In  our  view.  Is 
the  Smlnoiis  role  played  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Other  constitutional 
questions,  dealing  with  free  speech,  peace- 
able assembly,  the  preservation  ot  law  and 
order,  and  the  rights  ol  private  businessmen, 
have  great  Importance  but  lack  novelty.  But 
the  President's  threatened  use  of  troops  to 
quell  a  whoUy  local  disorder  brings  us  to 
one  at  those  great  rivers  by  which  constitu- 
tional boundaries  are  marked.  Once  bridged, 
under  a  smoky  screen  of  civil  rights,  this 
boundary  may  nerer  be  restored. 

In  Little  Rock  and  In  Oxford,  at  least  a 
tenuoiis  case  could  be  made  to  Jiistlfy  the 
lnt«rventlon  ot  Federal  authority.  Certain 
orders  of  Federal  courts  were  Involved:  to 
some  extent,  a  proper  Federal  lnt««st  had 
been  judicially  established.  No  such  cir- 
cumstances obtained  In  Birmingham.  None 
at  all. 

When  the  President  announced  that  he 
had  shifted  3.000  troops  to  the  Birmingham 
area,  with  a  view  toward  putting  them  Into 
riot  service,  he  marched  to  the  very  brink  of 
military  dictatorship.  The  purported  law 
that  he  quoted  In  support  of  his  action  never 
has  been  Judicially  tested  luider  circum- 
stances B\ich  as  these:  this  law  la  flagrantly 
unconstitutional  on  Its  face,  for  It  leaves  to 
the  uncontrolled  discretion  at  a  President 
the  sole  determination  of  local  violence 
sufficient  to  Justify  the  Intervention  of  the 
Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Kennedy  made  his  stiui- 
ning  announcement,  no  Judicial  determina- 
tion whatever  had  been  made  of  anyone's 
rights  In  the  Birmingham  disorders.  The 
courts,  both  State  and  Federal,  were  stlU 
functioning.    The  Jailed  rioters  had  not  been 


denied  habeas  corpus.  None  of  the  knotty 
questions  ot  free  speech,  peaceable  assembly, 
cr  property  rights  had  been  subnUtted  to 
orderly  disposition.  There  was  a  riot,  that 
uma  all.  in  which  thousands  of  Negroes 
■wanned  through  the  streets,  fighting  with 
police,  stoning  firemen,  effectively  denying 
law-abiding  citizens  the  use  of  the  area. 
The  Birmingham  police  fought  back;  they 
used  force,  but  In  the  midst  of  a  riot,  what 
else  could  they  have  used?  Sweet  reason  Is 
fine,  but  It  Is  not  much  of  a  weapon  In  a 
raaor  fight. 

The  point  Is  that  these  bloodied  heads  were 
the  consequence  of  a  wholly  local  brawl. 
This  waa  domestic  violence,  In  the  constitu- 
tional phrase:  and  under  the  bedrock  rules 
of  constitutional  government,  this  was 
simply  beyond  the  President's  reach.  If  a 
pro-Negro  President  may  order  out  the 
troops  In  circumstances  such  as  these,  an 
antiunion  President  may  send  the  Army  to 
suppress  a  labor  dispute.  Any  excuse  could 
be  seized  upon  In  the  name  of  someone's 
constitutional  rights,  and  In  the  end  all 
rights  woiUd  be  wiped  out. 

It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Kennedy  stopped  short. 
He  kept  his  legions  at  Maxwell.  As  Gibbon 
remarked  of  the  Emperor  DonUtlan,  who  In- 
stituted a  scheme  of  tribute  from  the  Roman 
provinces.  It  may  be  that  "he  deeerves  the  re- 
proach of  establishing  pernicious  precedents 
rather  than  ot  exercising  actual  oppression." 

Alabama's  Oovemor  Wallace  has  demand- 
ed Supreme  Court  review  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
threat,  but  a  mere  threat  offers  nothing  that 
a  court,  even  if  It  were  so  disposed,  can  get 
Its  teeth  Into.  Nothing  of  consequence  will 
emerge  from  the  Oovemor's  suit.  Mean- 
while, the  Prealdent's  pernicious  precedent 
cannot  be  left  to  go  unchallenged.  Mem- 
bers at  the  Congress,  regardless  of  their  views 
on  race  relations.  In  some  fashion  must  be 
made  to  ponder  the  awful  Implications  ot 
Mr.  Kennedy's  action.  The  Birmingham 
story.  In  this  regard,  ranks  as  a  "might  have 
been."  But  what  might  have  happened  In 
Birmingham  could  be  made  to  happen  any- 
where else. 


Reins,  Hames,  and  Britch«s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

or    KXNTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  • 
conflict  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  week  be- 
tween liberalism  and  conservatism,  be- 
tween ADA  and  ACA,  between  left- 
wingers,  and  rightwingers. 

While  I  am  quite  proud  to  be  sunong 
that  number  of  Congressmen  who  will 
receive  special  recognition  by  the  ACA 
today  for  our  willingness  to  stand  upon 
and  behind  the  US.  Constitution,  yet 
I  feel  that  I  am  truly  neither  a  liberal 
nor  a  conservative  but  am  rather  a  con- 
stitutionalist, an  American,  a  nationalist, 
a  flag  waver  for  our  own  great  country 
365  days  out  of  the  year.  I  do  not  owe 
allegiance  to  any  group,  whether  political 
or  civic,  or  ecclesiastical,  above  the  alle- 
giance I  owe  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  No  labor  group  owns  me.  no 
farm  organization  has  bought  my  soul, 
no  part  of  the  fourth  estate  either  to  the 
far  left  or  extreme  right  has  ever  fitted 
a  collar  for  my  neck. 

I  am  an  American.  And  if  the  ACA  or 
any  other  establishment  wishes  to  honor 


me  for  my  own  honor  toward  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  then  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  such  a  gesture.  William  E.  Glad- 
stone said  our  Constitution  was  "the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man."  And  I  truly  wish  that  all  435 
Members  of  the  House  would  put  them- 
selves into  such  unanimous  support  for 
this  modem  yet  ancient,  rigid  yet  flex- 
ible, liberal  yet  conservative  document 
we  call  the  Constitution  that  all  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  could  rise  up  to  honor 
this  kind  of  deep  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  their  elected  representatives. 

What  is  the  Constitution?  The  word 
literally  means  "standing  together." 
And  certainly  If  we  do  not  stand  to- 
gether on  something,  then  we  will  surely 
fall  apart  on  nothing. 

One  court  of  last  resort  here  In  our 
country  said,  "The  Constitution  is  the 
embodied  will  of  the  jjeople  by  which 
they  govern  their  governors."  There- 
fore, this  great,  living  instrument,  the 
Constitution,  is  the  liaison,  the  connect- 
ing link,  the  umbilical  cord  between  the 
operating  machinery  of  the  Government 
and  the  vibrant  soul  of  the  people. 

The  Constitution  is  moderate  and  tem- 
perate. It  is  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom and  liberties  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. An  ofiQclal  voice  may  sometimes 
wish  to  say  you  must  pay  $1,000;  but  the 
Constitution  says  you  have  a  right  to 
trial  by  Jury  on  tills  very  question.  An 
oflBcial  voice  may  sometimes  wish  to  say 
you  must  stay  in  prison ;  but  the  Consti- 
tution says  your  body  has  a  right  to  be 
brought  forth  for  explanation  as  to  why 
it  is  being  held — habeas  corpus.  Some 
ecclesiastical  authority  may  sometimes 
wish  to  say  you  must  pay  taxes  to  sup- 
port this  church  or  this  church  school: 
but  the  Constitution  says  no  law  shall 
be  made  to  support — establish — any  re- 
ligion. 

The  Communists  are  on  the  far  left. 
The  Fascists  are  on  the  far  right.  The 
Constitutionalists  are  In  the  middle  and 
they  awe  the  moderates  of  our  Nation. 

The  Constitution  tends  to  be  a  very 
considerate  Instrument.  It  provides  no 
method  of  taking  your  tax  money  to 
distribute  It  In  foreign  aid;  it  provides 
no  Peace  Corps ;  It  provides  no  back-door 
spending;  It  provides  no  absolute  power 
for  one  ofllclal  or  one  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment but  establishes  three  separate 
branches  of  Government  having  many 
officials  In  charge  of  them;  it  provides  for 
no  undeclared  wars  In  faraway  lands  but 
only  for  wars  declared  by  Congress  and 
the  swelling  symphony  of  Its  many 
voices.  The  erroneous  interpretations  of 
officials  have  destroyed  some  of  these 
constitutional  benevolencies,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

The  Constitution  is  an  Instrument  of 
great  service.  It  provides  for  your  de- 
fense and  welfare;  it  provides  for  regula- 
tion of  commerce  between  the  different 
States  of  the  Union;  it  provides  for  a 
monetary  system  and  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measures;  it  provides  for  a 
postal  system;  it  provides  for  an  Army 
and  a  Navy. 

The  Constitution  Is  a  set  of  practical 
harness  that  controls  the  power  of  the 
people  and  yet  Is  hitched  to  the  carriage 
of  your  safe  travel  through  this  mortal 
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life.  And  because  it  is  a  set  of  harness, 
the  Constitution  is  the  "reins,  hames,  and 
britches— or  breeches"  of  your  national 
life.  You,  the  people,  hold  the  reins, 
you  cause  the  hames  to  work  to  pull  the 
load  of  the  Nation ;  you  make  the  britches 
work  to  restrain  the  power  that  could 
destroy  our  coimtry  on  the  steep  incline 
toward  socialism. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  constitutionalist. 
I  lo<*  neither  to  the  right  nor  to.  the 
left,  but  to  the  Constitution. 


Tribute  to  Henry  C.  Ulen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  State  of  Indiana  has  been  sad- 
dened by  the  recent  death  of  Henry  C 
Ulen,  Boone  County  native  who  for  40 
years  was  a  world  leader  in  the  con- 
struction field. 

His  engineering  and  building  feats  are 
legendary,  as  are  his  other  accomplish- 
ments during  his  92 -years. 

Outstanding  tributes  from  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been  written 
about  this  great  Hoosier,  and  two  of  the 
most  descriptive  and  praiseworthy  are 
requested  to  be  published  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today. 

They  are  by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
the  Indianapolis  News  and  former  pub- 
lisher of  the  Lebanon  Reporter,  and  Mr. 
Al  Wynkoop.  the  noted  and  often-quoted 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  Reporter. 

The  tributes  to  Mr.  Ulen's  memory 
were  both  published  In  the  Lebanon  Re- 
porter and  are  as  follows : 
TaiBxrra  to  Henet  Ulen  Paid  bt  E.  C.  Puixiam 

(Ecrroa's  Note:  The  following  telephone 
message  was  received  trom  Eugene  C.  Pul- 
liam in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mr.  PuUlam,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
was  formerly  publisher  of  the  Lebanon  Re- 
porter. ) 

Henry  Ulen  was  one  of  Ood's  noblest  men. 

I've  never  had  a  friend  to  whom  I  owed 
so  much   and  who  demanded  so  little. 

His  greatest  Joy  came  from  giving  hap- 
piness to  his  friends  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  his  home  community. 

I  traveled  more  than  20.000  miles  with 
Henry  on  many  trips.  He  also  was  the 
happy  host  and  always  a  patient,  perfect 
gentleman,  no  matter  how  far  or  often  he 
travelled.  He  also  was  happiest  when  on 
■his  way  home,  and  home  was  always  Lebanon. 

No  community  ever  had  a  finer  or  more 
lovable  citizen,  his  was  the  fibre  of  which 
America  was  built  and  became  great. 

There  Is  a  monument  to  his  benefactions 
in  Athens,  Oreeoe,  but  his  real  monument 
Is  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Lebanon  who  knew  and  loved  him  as  a 
dear  friend. 


Henbt    Chakus    Ulen 

These  are  not  editorial  comments.  Rather, 
they  are  memories.  Partly,  they  are  evalua- 
tions based  on  conversations  with  those  who 
knew  him  way-back-when,  and  personal  ob- 
servations spanning  four  decades.  In  life 
you  never  quite  get  around  to  telling  a  good 


friend  what's  In  your  heart.  And  that's  too 
bad.  Now,  you  think  of  little  things  •  •  • 
big  things.  But  Henry  Ulen  wanted  no 
laudation.  To  him,  a  yes-man  was  a  noth- 
ing-man. 

His  was  not  a  typical  American  rags-to- 
rlches  story,  for  he  never  knew  dire  want — 
only  a  series  of  challenges  which  he  met 
head  on  and  nuistered.  Thiis,  his  life  was 
lifted  above  the  mundane  as  he  wrote  new 
chapters  In  what  Is  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  Ulen  saga. 

He  was  proud,  but  never  boasted,  that  he 
attained  hard-won  eminence  In  International 
business  affairs;  that  he  was  privileged  to 
rub  elbows  with  high  officials  In  many  for- 
eign lands,  and  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  help  make  living  conditions  better  for 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
through  public  works  all  over  the  globe. 

He  was  one  of  those  rare  Individuals  who 
wore  the  mantle  of  success  with  deep  humil- 
ity. He  never  lost  the  common  touch.  He 
never  forgot  a  friend — and  all  he  knew  were 
glad  to  call  him  friend.  The  human  equa- 
tion meant  more  to  him  than  slide  rules  and 
bulldozers  and  sxirveyor  transits.  Because 
he  was  a  man  with  a  ptu-pose,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  the  best  administrative  per- 
sonnel and  top  engineers  on  the  American 
scene. 

When  he  Inked  contracts  for  such  tremen- 
dous projects  as  the  $ll-mllllon  Marathon 
Dam  near  Athens,  Greece,  railroads  in  Persia 
and  the  Andes  no  other  engineering  firm 
would  tackle,  the  Shandaken  Tunnel 
through  18  miles  of  solid  rock  In  New  York 
State,  to  name  only  a  few,  he  would  tell  his 
staff:  "It's  your  baby— Just  do  the  kind  of  a 
Job  they  expect  from  our  organization.  I'll 
be  around — probably  a  few  thousand  miles 
away:  but  If  you  need  me  give  me  a  buzz. 
I  won't  be  able  to  help,  but  ril  give  you  my 
moral  support."  Which,  of  course,  was  al- 
ways an  understatement. 

Uncle  Henry,  as  he  was  affectionately 
called  as  the  years  fell  away  and  the  Ulen 
firm  opened  new  world  frontiers,  never  forgot 
that  Lebanon  was  his  true  home,  nor  did  he 
ever  forget  his  Boone  County  friends.  While 
his  company  was  at  its  peak,  he  suddenly 
decided  to  move  his  administrative  offices 
to  Lebanon,  and  brought  a  score  of  families 
to  the  scene  of  his  boyhood.  He  developed 
Country  Club  Park  where  he  and  some  of  the 
men  he  brought  here  from  New  York  and 
Chicago,  as  well  as  several  Lebanon  citizens, 
built  homes. 

He  bought  acreage  of  near-swamp  land 
north  of  town  and  built  a  golf  course  and 
clubhouse.  He  helped  make  Memorial  Park 
a  great  recreational  center. 

He  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Hoosier 
Party-giver.  He  liked  nothing  better  than 
to  surround  himself  with  convivial  friends 
and  play  the  gracious  host  for  one  simple 
reason — he  liked  people. 

His  benefactions  were  many,  all  performed 
quietly,  without  ostentation,  for  his  memcMy 
encompassed  the  early  years,  sometimes  a 
little  lean  and  discouraging.  But  he  had  a 
goal,  and  he  achieved  It;  not  to  count  great 
wealth,  but  rather  to  share  with  others  the 
fruits  of  a  useful  and  successfiil  life. 

What  did  he  mean  to  his  beloved  Lebanon 
and  the  county  of  his  birth?  Only  a  few 
know  that  for  every  dollar  he  spent  for 
tangible  things  like  the  country  club  and 
residential  area,  he  matched  with  dollars 
to  Individuals  and  organlzatimis  for  their 
chosen  careers  and  programs.  Some,  to  this 
day,  are  unaware  of  the  soxure  of  their 
windfalls. 

Thro\ighout  this  land  there  are  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  were  recipients  of  his 
help  in  pursuing  higher  education,  and  It 
was  always  a  source  of  Intense  pride  that  he 
never  backed  a  loser — never  picked  a  "lem- 
on." He  had  an  uncanny  knack  of  singling 
out  those  who  needed  a  lift,  and  his  belief  In 
his  fellow  men  never  wavered.    Well  might  he 


have  authored  the  phrase:  "Tou  cant  take 
It  with  you."  All  he  ever  wanted  was  the 
chance  to  share  with  others  the  gains  he  had 
honestly  made. 

You  never  dared  to  call  him  a  great  man 
or  a  philanthropist.  He  was  a  self-styled 
common  man  whose  luck  was  better  than 
others. 

Once  he  recalled  a  magazine  writer  had 
checked  Into  his  teen-age  years  and  found 
evidence  that  "Young  Hank  Ulen  was  a  sort 
of  a  Peck's  bad  boy.  He  never  did  an3rthlng 
vicious,  but  he'd  run  away  from  home  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat,  and  bum  a  ride  on  any  handy 
freight  train."  Uncle  Henry  laughed,  and 
said:  "I  guess  I  grew  up  to  be  the  kind  of 
kid  my  mother  didn't  want  me  to  play  with, 
but  when  I  got  my  fill  of  wanderlust,  I  did 
have  enough  sense  to  come  back  home." 

He  leaves  many  tangible  and  intangible 
monuments,  but  he  had  a  credo.  He  be- 
lieved to  the  end  that  In  this  hurrying  mart 
of  souls,  there  was  room  for  friendship,  and 
he  tried  his  level  best  to  keep  neighboring 
from  becoming  a  lost  American  tradition. 

Al  Wynkoop. 


Long  Beach-Los  Angeles  Harbor  Costom- 
hoate  Decision  Should  Be  Made  Soon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though funds  and  authority  are  avail- 
able, and  the  need  is  urgent,  a  decision 
has  yet  to  be  made  as  to  the  location  of 
the  new  Long  Beach-Los  Angeles  Harbor 
Customhouse.  Local  circumstances  nec- 
essarily delayed  the  decision  pending 
the  accumulation  of  certain  factual 
data.  That  data  is  now  in  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  time  for  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Commissioner  is  near  at 
hand,  as  indicated  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Long  Beach  Independ- 
ent-Press Telegram  of  May  20:  • 
Customs  Facts  Are  All  In — It's  Time  Now 
FOB   Decision 

The  offer  by  the  California  Toll  Bridge 
Authority  to  cut  toll  rates  by  40  percent 
for  customs  vehicles  using  the  Vincent 
Thomas  Bridge  should  clear  the  way  for  an 
early  decision  on  the  location  of  the  new 
customhouse. 

U.S.  Customs  Commissioner  Philip  Nichols 
Jr.,  h£wl  Indicated  he  would  approve  Reeves 
Field  on  Terminal  Island  as  the  site  for  the 
customhouse  If  tolls  could  be  waived  for 
customs  vehicles  on  the  Thomas  Bridge  now 
nearlng  completion. 

The  40-percent  reduction  offered  by  the 
toll  bridge  authority  Is,  of  course,  quite  a 
different  offer  than  waiving  the  tolls  com- 
pletely. Customs,  customs  employees,  and 
trucks  operating  under  customs  contracts 
would  still  have  to  pay  60  percent  of  the 
regular  rate.  Bond  covenants  forbid  the 
waiving  of  tolls  or  the  establishment  of 
only  token  tolls. 

Nichols  may  accept  the  toll  reduction  as 
adequate,  or  he  may  feel  that  even  the  re- 
duced tolls  are  too  stiff  for  customs  and 
customs  employees.  In  that  case,  he  has 
an  offer  of  a  site  In  the  Long  Beach  Harbor 
area.  In  any  case,  the  facts  are  now  in. 
and  a  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor  site 
can  be  speedily  designated  for  the  custom- 
house. 
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Aa  \wual.  Lo«  Angeles  Uayor  Sam  Torty 
attempted  to  throw  extraneous  Ueues  Into 
tne  declsloa  of  the  toU  bridge  autbocity. 
He  asked  the  authority  to  m&ke  Ita  offer 
of  reduced  tolle  cxmtlngvnt  on  the  promiee 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  keep  cu»- 
toois  beadquartera  in  uptown  Loa  Angelea. 
The  authority  refuaed  to  make  any  aucJi 
stipulation. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Oovernment  decided 
some  time  ago  that  in  the  Interests  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  cuatocna  headquarters 
will  be  located  In  the  harbor  area.  Yorty 
would  do  well  to  start  learning  to  live  with 
that  decision. 


Ute^ation  Won't  Help  His  Race,  Cali- 
forBM  NefTo  Lawyer  Declares 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    »1  «BAM4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  It 

\s  a  rather  strange  phenomenon  that 
many  who  demagog  on  behalf  of  the 
Negro  race  brandish  a  single  weapon 
plan  as  if  they  felt  all  Negroes  thought 
alike,  acted  alike,  had  the  same  ambi- 
tions, the  same  desires,  and  the  same 
goals.  Professional  integration  advocates 
would  have  the  people  of  this  country 
believe  that  they  speak  for  every  Negro 
in  the  land. 

This  is.  of  course,  absurd  on  its  face. 
While  I  would  not  challenge  that  some 
Negroes  desire  the  elimination  of  segre- 
gation laws,  there  is  more  than  a  little 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  many  Negroes 
are  simply  aiucious  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  out  after  their  own  needs, 
unhindered  by  professional  racial  dema- 
gogs. An  example  of  this  is  highlighted 
in  an  Associated  Press  story  by  Mr. 
Don  McKee,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Birmingham  News  on  Monday  of  this 
week. 

I  insert  herewith  a  copy  of  that  article 
which   is  most  timely  and  which  may 
well,    if  fully   considered,   upset  a  few 
mental  applecarts  here  and  about. 
(From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  May  20. 
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iKTiGaATiOM    Won't    Hxi.r    Hm    Rack.    Cali- 

roaNiA  NKcao  Lawrn  Dxclaxxs 

(By  Don  McKee) 

BnuciMOHAM.  Ala..  May  30. — A  young  Negro 
attorney  said  today  racial  integration  la 
Irreler&nt  to  the  progress  of  his  race  and  that 
current  clvU  rights  campaigns  "destroy 
rather  than  create  pride  and  dignity  in  the 
Negro. - 

Desegregation  drives  sucb  as  the  one  here 
have  done  notiilng  to  improve  the  Negro,  said 
the  attorney.  27- year-old  Donald  Warden,  (rf 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Warden  is  president  of  the  Afro-American 
Association,  a  new  movement  aimed  at  self- 
improvement  of  the  Negro.  He  cams  to 
Birmingham  to  set  up  a  chapter  of  his  or- 
gan Lzation. 

He  issued  a  debate  chaHeng*  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr,  one  of  the  integration  lead- 
ers who  have  puabed  the  drive  in  Birming- 
ham. 

"And  next  time  an  integraUon  campaign 
•tarta.  Fm  going  to  court  for  an  Lnjunctlaci 
against  the  leaders  to  prwwii  them  fixxB 


oollectliig  money  from  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple unless  they  adnUt  It  Isn't  going  to  bene- 
nt  the  people."  he  aaVl. 

Warden  said  desegregation  benefits  only 
the  middle-class  Negro  who  wants  to  dls^ 
associate  himself  from  the  lower-class  Negro. 
He  said  his  plan  was  to  create  Jobs,  em- 
phasize education,  and  vocational  training. 
**If  the  downtown  lunch  counters  are  de- 
segregated.". Warden  said,  "the  bulk  of 
Birmingham's  black  community  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  a  60-cent  hamburger. 

"Wby  not  put  up  a  factory  that  would 
create  a  hundred  jobs? 

"In  terms  of  financing,  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  demonstrations — on  bonding 
people  out  of  Jail — could  have  opened  up 
factories  with  200  to  300  Jobs." 

Warden  proposes  that  Negroes  forget  about 
integration  and,  through  pooling  their  re- 
sources, develop  an  economic  structure  of 
their  own. 

"We  feel  that  if  freedom- means  anything 
at  all,  the  community  Is  going  to  have  to 
build  Itself  up,"  he  said. 

"This  Is  not  being  done  in  Birmingham, 
In  the  North  oc  anywhere  else.  Of  the  un- 
employment in  the  United  States,  40  to  50 
percent  Is  Negro.  Opening  up  lunch  coun- 
ters Isn't  going  to  provide  that  many  Jobs." 
He  said  the  main  objective  should  not  be 
school  desegregation  but  rather  It  should  be 
learning. 

"Even  in  desegregated  schools,  there  are 
still  the  same  number  of  dropouts  (by  Ne- 
groes) and  poor  grades."  he  said. 

Warden  said  hLs  group's  efforts  here  would 
be  directed  at  holding  group  discussions  for 
several  months;  a  radio  program;  a  drive  to 
encourage  vocational  training;  pooling  of 
money  to  build  factories,  and  training  a  sales 
force. 

"We  probably  will  build  a  broom  factory  or 
clothing  or  shoe  factory."  he  said.  •This 
would  raise  economic  standards  of  Negroes 
and  give  tbem  a  pride  they  don't  have."  he 
said. 

"The  reason  we  refer  to  ourselves  as  black 
people,"  he  said,  "is  for  IdenUty  purposes- 
It  connecU  us  with  Africa— and  we  want  to 
undermine  color  consciousness." 

Negroes  have  been  taught  not  to  Identify 
with  their  African  herltoge  because  of  the 
paganism  of  their  forbears.  Warden  said. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  completely  white 
orientated  situation. 

Pride  in  their  cultural  background  and 
heritage  would  give  Negroes  a  stability  and 
motivation  to  Improve,  he  said. 

Warden  started  his  movement  In  March. 
19«2.  after  graduation  from  the  University 
of  California  Law  School.  He  said  there 
were  about  1. 000  members  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area  and  chapters  are  being  organized 
in  Toungstown.  Ohio;  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago. 


Tlireat  to  Manicipal  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    tTJtBAMA 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  RATIOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
ot  May.  the  U.S.  EHatrlct  Court  for  the 
Northern  E>istrlct  of  Oklahoma  issued 
Its  decision  in  the  Atlas  Life  Insurance 
Co.  case  holding  that  Congress  had  the 
power  to  tax  indirectly  interest  from 
Btat«  fiuid  municipei  securities  and  that 
it  had  properly  exercised  such  i>ower 
when  it  enacted  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Tax  Act  of  1959.  Public  Law  86-«9. 


The  complaint  of  Atlas,  which  was  de- 
nied by  the  court,  was  that  it  was  re- 
quired to  pay  more  tax  on  its  other  in- 
come from  taxable  sources  solely  because 
it  received  Interest  from  Stat«  and  mu- 
nicipal securities.  While  this  decision 
involves  an  interpretatlc«i  of  the  complex 
life  Insurance  company  tax  provisions, 
it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  consti- 
tutional tax  immunity  of  State  and  local 
obligations  from  Federal  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  threat  to  the  historic 
exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  mu- 
nicipal securities  from  Federal  income 
taxes  is  a  threat  to  States  rights  and  the 
ability  of  these  levels  of  government  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  people.    We  hear 
much  these  days  of  mounting  Federal 
budgets  and  certainly  we  are  all  con- 
cerned over  the  need  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending.     Our  task  will  be  made 
immeasurably  more  difficult  if  States  and 
municipalities  cannot  borrow  on  reason- 
ably favorable  tcrnis  in  the  private  mar- 
ket    These    government   units   do   not 
enjoy  the  massive  financial  strength  and 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  loss  of  tax  exemption  would  be  a 
heavy  blow  to  their  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves.     This    is    particularly    true    of 
smaller  communities   which  are  under 
special  handicaps  In  the  money  market 
and  to  whom  loss  of  tax  exemption  on 
their    securities    woiild    virtually    deny 
them  any  access  to  private  financing  on 
terms  they  could  meet. 

The  Atlas  Life  decision  and  its  far- 
reaching  implications  are  aptly  described 
in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  6 
issue  of  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer,  a  finan- 
cial Journal,  and  in  the  lead  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  8  issue  of  that  publi- 
cation. I  recommend  the  Bond  Buyer 
editorial  and  the  article  to  my  colleagues. 
Thk  Atlas  Cask 
The  doctrine  of  reciprocal  tax  immunity 
received  a  legal  Jolt  late  last  week  when 
Federal  District  Judge  Luther  Bohanon  up- 
held the  validity  of  the  Treasury's  contro- 
versial pro  rata  taxing  concept  In  the  now 
famous  Atlas  case. 

Judge  Bohanon  chose  to  agree  with  the 
Government  attorneys  tliat  Congress,  in  en- 
acting the  Life  Insurance  Income  Tax  Act 
of  1959.  expressed  its  Intent  to  approving  the 
complex  taxing  formula  contained  in  the  bin 
rather  than  by  Inserting  the  so-called  ex- 
clusion clause. 

The  chronology  of  the  bill's  trip  through 
Congress  would  seem  to  belie  this  Interpre- 
tation. During  the  final  stages  of  the  bill's 
passage  the  legislators  became  uneasy  over 
the  belated  opposition  of  State  and  local 
government  officials  to  the  bill's  municipal 
bond  provisions.  Since  the  Treasury  Insisted 
that  the  bill  did  not  tax  municipal  bond 
Interest,  and  in  order  to  avoid  redrafting  a 
most  complex  piece  of  legislation,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  resolved  the  con- 
troversy by  Inserting,  at  the  last  minute,  a 
clause  m  the  bill  which  provided  that 
-•  •  •  if  it  is  established  In  any  case  that 
the  application  of  the  definition  of  taxable 
Investment  Income  under  this  subsection  re- 
sults In  the  Imposition  of  tax  on  any  wholly 
tax-exempt  Interest  •  •  •  adjustment  shall 
be  made  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
such  Imposition." 

It  Is  ImporUnt  to  note  that  this  clause 
leaves  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  tax 
Immunity  of  the  Interest  on  State  and  local 
government  securitlsa. 
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Ever  since  the  epactment  of  this  tax  act, 
we  have  questioned  the  Treasury's  Intent  In 
Incorporating  a  pro  rata  concept  which  ot>- 
llquely,  but  nonetheless  effectively,  imposed 
a  tax  on  municipal  bond  interest  earned  by 
life  Insurance  companies. 

Omi  feeling  was  that  the  Treasury's  ob- 
jective was  not  so  mxich  safeguarding  the 
•35  million  or  bo  of  additional  revenue  In- 
volved, but  the  establishment  of  a  precedent 
which  could  ultimately  be  applied  to  all 
classes  of  taxpayers.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  $80.1  billion  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment aecvaXUes  outstanding  Is  held  by  indi- 
viduals and  oommerclal  banks  and  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  these  taxpayers  that  the 
Treasury  Is  really  concerned  with. 

From  our  p>olnt  of  view,  the  basic  issue 
Is  really  very  simple: 

Is  Interest  on  State  and  local  government 
securities  txxllj  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxes?  The  answer  Is  an  unqualified  yes, 
as  even  the  Treasxiry  will  concede. 

Does  the  imposition  of  the  Treasury's  pro- 
rata formula  result  In  a  greater  tax  or  does 
a  change  In  the  amount  of  tax-exempt  In- 
terest received  affect  the  tax?  Here  again 
the  answer  Is  yes. 

We  are  still  confident  that  the  Supreme 
Coiart  will  reaffirm  the  position  It  took  some 
30  years  ago;  namely,  that  one  may  not  be 
subjected  to  a  greater  tax  on  his  taxable 
Income  merely  because  he  owns  some  that  Is 
tax  free. 

But  we  are  quite  disturbed  about  the 
chaotic  market  conditions  that  are  bound 
to  result  when  this  litigation  reaches  the. 
High  Court.  For  this  reason  we  humbly 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  State 
and  local  government  officials  who  are  In- 
terested In  preserving  the  integrity  of  their 
borrowing  authority,  to  Immediately  com- 
municate to  their  respective  Congressmen 
the  urgency  of  enacting  a  corrective  amend- 
ment to  the  Life  Insurance  Tax  Act  of  1969 
to  spell  out  procedurally,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Treasury,  congressional  Intent  as  evi- 
denced by  the  exclusion  claiise. 

Such  legislation  would  obviate  the  threat 
of  litigation  and  Its  disruptive  effect  on  the 
market  for  State  and  local  government  secu- 
rities. Should  the  Treastiry  achieve  lU  his- 
toric objective  to  eliminate  or  cut  back  the 
tax  exemption  privilege  of  municipal  secxirl- 
tles.  It  woxxld  not  be  long  before  State  and 
local  governments  will  become  mere  admin- 
istrative appendages  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. 


Municipal   Market   Opdwtions    UNArrEcrxD 

BT  ADVxasx  E>scisioi<  IN  Atlas  Lira  Cask 
(By  Arthvir  R.  Guastella) 

With  characteristic  sophistication,  the 
market  for  State  and  local  government  se- 
curities has  remained  calm  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Treasury's  legal  victory  last  week  in 
obtaining  the  endorsement  of  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  for  its  controversial  treatment  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  bond  Interest  Income 
of  life  Insurance  companies. 

But,  while  Judge  Luther  Bohanon "s  deci- 
sion had  no  effect  on  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  municipal  bond  market,  it  did 
stimulate  considerable  speculation  about  its 
possible  implications.  To  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  Treasury's  historical  aversion  to  the 
immunity  from  Federal  taxation  of  the  In- 
terest on  State  and  local  government  secu- 
rities, the  Implications  are  all  too  clear. 

Should  Judge  Bohanon 's  ruling  upholding 
the  validity  at  the  Treasury's  pro  rata  con- 
cept be  affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  be  only 
an  administrative  formality  to  apply  the  con- 
cept to  casualty  compeuiles.  Individuals,  and 
commercial  banks  who  collectively  hold  about 
80  percent  of  the  $80.1  billion  municipal  se- 
curities currently  outstanding. 

With  municipal  holdings  of  only  $3.2  bil- 
lion, life  Insxirance  companies   are  a   com- 


pco^tlvely  minor  market  factor,  but  if  the 
Treasury  can  get  legal  sanction  for  Its  han- 
dling of  the  tax-exempt  Interest  Income  of 
life  Insxirance  companies,  it  can  then  logi- 
cally apply  the  same  concept  to  other  in- 
vestors. 

extension  thk  worst 

So  the  concern  stems  not  from  the  pos- 
sible effect  on  life  Insurance  companies  In- 
vestments, but  from  the  clearly  adverse  effect 
an  extension  of  this  taxing  concept  to  com- 
mercial banks  and  Individuals  would  have  on 
the  market  for  local  government  securities. 

The  pro-rata  taxing  formula  is  embodied 
in  one  of  the  most  complex  and  involved 
pieces  of  legislaticMi  ever  to  clear  Congress — 
the  Life  Insurance  Income  Tax  Act  of  1969. 
Stripi>ed  of  technical  terms  this  is  how  It 
works:  Life  Insurance  companies,  because  of 
their  unique  character,  are  required  to  set 
aside  certain  reserves  to  meet  contractual  ob- 
ligations to  policyholders.  These  reserves 
are  reflected  in  policy  contracts  as  cash  val- 
ues and  other  equities. 

So,  actually  only  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion of  a  life  insurance  company's  total  In- 
vestment Income  can  be  considered  to  be  In- 
come In  the  corporate  sense,  since  most  of 
all  Interest  income  received  must  be  added 
to  reserves.  Prior  to  enactment  of  the  1959 
law,  the  portion  of  interest  income  needed 
to  maintain  these  legal  reserves  had  been  de- 
duced from  Investment  Income  and  only  the 
free  remainder  was  subjected  to  the  inccnne 
tax.  The  companies  treated  tax-exempt  in- 
terest Income  Just  as  any  other  taxpayer  and 
subtracted  It  frcan  gross  income. 

THK   PRO-RATA   ANGLE 

The  1969  law,  however,  requires  life  Insur- 
ance companies  to  divide  tax-exempt  inter- 
est income  between  the  company  and  the 
policyholders  and  allows  tbem  to  deduct  only 
their  share  from  net  Investment  income. 
Thus,  if  the  policyholders'  share  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  75  percent,  then  the  company 
may  exclude  only  25  percent  of  its  total  tax- 
exempt  Interest  Income  In  arriving  at  Its  tax- 
able base.  This  la  a  highly  simplified  ver- 
sion of  the  actual  procedure  but  is  basically 
acciirate. 

How  could  this  concept  be  applied  to  com- 
mercial banks?  The  Treasury  could  say  that 
some  portion  of  the  bank's  tax-exempt  in- 
terest income  properly  belongs  to  Its  savings 
depositors  and  thus  require  that  the  amount 
of  tax-exempt  interest  Income  deductible 
from  groes  Income  be  reduced  In  accordance 
with  the  same  formula.  Or,  it  could  require 
that  the  Interest  paid  to  savings  depositors 
be  only  partially  deductible  as  an  operating 
expense. 

Similarly,  individuals  could  be  required  to 
reduce  their  Itemized  deductions  by  the  ratio 
which  tax-exempt  Interest  Income  bears  to 
total  Income  on  the  assumption  that  some 
portion  of  the  deductions  claimed  was  paid 
for  with  tax-exempt  dollars.  This  Is  pure 
conjecture  of  course,  but  many  feel  It  Is 
entirely  possible  should  the  legality  of  pro- 
ration with  respect  to  tax-exempt  Interest  be 
established  for  one  class  of  taxpayers. 

The  beauty  of  the  Treasury's  approach  In 
this  respect  is  that  it  is  entirely  logical  and 
effectively  cuts  back  the  tax  exemption  with- 
out, at  letwt  directly.  Involving  the  principle 
of  reciprocal  Immunity. 

OPINION  or  THE  JUDGE 

This  evidently  was  the  view  taken  by 
Judge  Bohanon.  for.  In  his  opinion,  he  states 
that  the  act  simply  classifies  Income  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and  no  tax  Is  levied 
upon  the  tax-exempt  Interest. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Bohanon  further 
held  that  to  adopt  the  formula  urged  by  the 
plaintiff,  namely  to  fully  exclude  tax-exempt 
interest  Income,  would  amount  to  a  striking 
down  of  the  formula  adopted  by  Congress 
and  at  the  same  time  set  up  a  formula  not 
provided  by  Congress. 


It  Is  quite  clear  then  that  the  only  hcqie 
of  averting  the  risk  of  an  adverse  ruling 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  this  im- 
portant issue  rests  with  Congress.  The 
Treasury  and  now  Judge  Bohanon  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  taxation  of  State  and  local 
government  securities  was  evidenced  in  the 
formula  Included  in  the  law  and  not  in  the 
exclusion  clause  that  stated  that  should  any 
provision  in  the  law  result  in  a  tax  on  tax- 
exempt  Interest,  an  adjiistment  shall  be  made 
to  prevent  such  imposition. 

POLL  or  CONGRESS 

A  survey  of  key  congressional  leaders  con- 
ducted by  the  Dally  Bond  Buyer's  chief 
Washington  correspondent,  John  Oerrlty.  In- 
dicates that  they  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  preserving  the  traditional  Immunity  of 
State  and  local  government  securities  from 
Federal  taxation. 

Minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  Everett 
McKiNLET  DiRKSEN,  -who  reported  that  he 
has  already  begun  to  receive  correspondence 
in  respect  to  the  Atlas  case,  sajrs  that  if  the 
issue  resu;bes  the  point  where  Congress  will 
have  to  take  direct  action  to  preserve  the 
tax  Immunity,  "I  will  naturally  go  along 
with  tradition  and  precedent.  The  im- 
munity mxist  be  preserved,  since  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  individual  States'  sover- 
eignty." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  this 
year  took  a  seat  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  the  first  time,  added  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Issue  to  reach  Congreas  for  ulti- 
mate settlement,  since  the  present  disposi- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts  Ls  to  rule  against 
the  States  on  questions  sucb  as  this. 

QUESTION    or    STATES    RIGHTS 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  said  he  "could  not  Imagine 
any  Member  of  Congress  interested  In  pre- 
serving at  least  a  semblance  of  States  rights 
failing  to  support  a  definitive  law,  specifi- 
cally spelling  out  the  immunity  of  State  and 
local  securities." 

He,  too,  indicated  that  the  court's  decision 
came  as  no  surprise,  and  that  he  felt  Con- 
gress would  have  to  act  sooner  or  later. 

Senator  Harrt  F.  Btro,  whose  Finance 
Committee  added  the  exclusion  clauses  to 
the  1969  Income  tax  law,  is  also  known  to 
hold  the  same  views  in  respect  to  tax  im- 
munity that  he  held  4  years  ago. 

Next  in  line  to  be  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee- -assuming  the  Democrats  retain 
control  of  the  Senate  for  the  next  4  years — 
Senator  Russell  Long,  of  Louisiana,  custom- 
arily refuses  to  declare  his  poeltlMi  on  an 
Issue  before  It  actually  comes  before  Con- 
gress. However,  in  the  case  of  the  tax- 
exMnpts.  he  describes  himself  as  "a  tradi- 
tionalist" meaning  he  would  favor 
l^slatlon,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  the  tax- 
exempt  status. 

Others  In  the  Senate  who  spoke  out  against 
further  Interference  with  the  rights  of  States 
and  localities  to  manage  their  own  financial 
affairs  Included  Senator  John  McClellan. 
Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Oovernment  Operations  Committee: 
Senator  A.,  Willis  Robertson.  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  Senator 
Clinton  Anderson  of  New  Mexico  who 
heads  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Aff  .irs 
Committee. 

effect    on    marketabilitt 

Senator  Robertson  stated  he  "would  be 
greatly  disturbed  by  any  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision that  would  adversely  affect  the  market- 
ability of  State  and  local  bonds  issued  in  the 
past,  present  or  future." 

He  added  he  would  support  legislation  to 
Insure  the  tax  immunity  of  such  bonds,  and 
further  said  "The  Federal  Oovernment  has 
cut  off  virtually  every  other  avenue  of  fi- 
nancing and  there  is  nothing  left  to  the 
States  or  local  communities  except  the  right 
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to  laaue  their  bonda.  They  •hould  be  allowed 
to  retain  It." 

CongreMmJUi  L.  H.  Fouhtaiw.  chalnnan  of 
the  HouM  Subootnmltte*  oa  Intergovern- 
mental AirantemenU.  is  alao  of>poeed  to  the 
Idea  of  tampnlng  with  the  existing  tax- 
exempt  status  ot  State  and  local  government 
bonds.  Mr.  FotnrrAiK  said  that  It  U  dlffl- 
cult  to  Imagine  or  ootnment  on  the  specific 
nature  of  a  blU  beTore  It  U  placed  before  you. 
but  I  would  say.  as  a  matter  of  principle.  I 
would  strongly  oppoM  any  alteration  to  the 
long-standing  tradlUon  of  Ux  Immunity  for 
State  and  local  securlUee." 

The  Atlas  case  cannot  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  before  tJie  l»«4-«5  session,  so  there  Is 
ample  time  for  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  lU  Intent 
In  the  tax  ueatment  of  State  and  local  bond 
interest,  and  thus  avoid  a  serious  disruption 
of  the  market  for  these  securlUes. 


Man  Hm  0»ly  Statied  Reachimf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   IXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  wish  to  Include  an  article  by 
Chalmers  M.  Roberts  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Poet  of  May  19,  1963. 

If  space  Is  to  be  an  area  of  peace  In- 
stead of  one  of  a  threat  of  war,  we  must 
be  No.  1  In  sp«u«.  The  people  of  this 
country  support  this  beUef ,  I  am  sure,  as 
recently  In  a  poll  I  took  within  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  citizens  voted  3  to 
1  In  support  of  our  present  space  pro- 
gram, which  If  continued,  will  make  us 
No.  1  In  space. 

The  article  follows: 

Man  Has  Onx.t  Stabtto  Rxachino 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
Cape  CANAvnwL.— The  hand  of  man  reached 
a  bit  farther  Into  space  last  week.  And  as 
surely  as  the  nuclear  genie  will  never  be  put 
back  Into  the  bottle,  so  man's  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  universe  will  go  on  and  on. 

Perhaps  men  of  little  faith  will  delay  the 
effOTts,  hold  them  back  a  while,  even  set 
them  back.  Perhaps  some  of  the  money  now 
scheduled  for  space  exploration  In  one  form 
or  another  wlU  be  switched  to  earthly  activ- 
ities or  simply  diverted  back  to  the  pockeU 
of  America's  taxpayers  In  the  form  of  tax 
cuts. 

But  Just  as  King  Canute  once  commanded 
the  seas  to  abate  In  order  to  demonstrate  to 
his  sycophantic  courtiers  that  the  laws  ct 
nature  are  controlling,  so  astronaut  L.  Gor- 
don Coopers  Faith  7  capsvUe,  clrcvUlng  the 
glob^  32  times  last  week,  demonstrated  that 
man's  determination  to  learn  and  use  those 
laws  Is  unquenchable. 

Soon  America's  attention  wUl  move  from 
Project  Mercury,  which  put  Coopw  and 
three  of  his  fellow  astronauts  into  orbit,  to 
Project  Gemini,  which  will  do  the  same  and 
a  bit  more  for  two  men  In  a  single  capsule. 
And  then  will  come  Project  Apollo,  to  break 
man  free  of  the  earth  and  send  him  to  the 
moon.     Beyond  that  lie  the  planeU.   . 

MACRIMX    VrtU,    DWASVB) 

AU  of  this  is  costing  the  United  State* 
billions.  Quite  natxirally.  many  Americans 
figure  that  such  colossal  sums  might  be  bet- 
ter spent  at  home  to  plug  the  gaps  In  oar 
affluent  society.    Some  argue  that  xina%  Is  too 


much  concentration  on  space  spectaculars; 
that  scientific  brains  are  being  too  narrowly 
channeled;  that  machines  set  down  on  the 
moon,  for  example,  could  substitute  for  man 
at  much  lees  cost  and  with  equal  resulU. 

The  machines  of  man  here  at  the  C3ape 
are  Indeed  phenomenal.  But  the  men  here 
who  direct  them,  and  the  man  who 
conceived  and  built  them,  are  far  more  phe- 
nomenal. It  Is  hard  to  quarrel  with  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  William  Helvey.  chief  of  life 
sciences  for  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp..  one 
of  the  concerns  Involved  In  producing  space 
age  nukchlnes. 

He  commented  that  the  human  brain,  no 
bigger  than  a  grapefruit  and  operating  on 
the  equivalent  of  a  tenth  of  a  volt  of  elec- 
tricity, has  some  10  billion  tiny.  Individual 
message  relay  centers  linked  together  which 
can  digest  Incoming  data;  analyze,  compare 
and  evaluate  It.  and  Initiate  appropriate  ac- 
tion In  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The  brain, 
he  said,  has  10.000  times  the  memory  storage 
capacity  of  the  biggest  computer. 

Machines  may  be  magnificent,  but  man 
himself,  who  created  them,  will  not  be  satis- 
fied untU  he  stands  on  the  moon.  Just  as 
he  was  not  satlsflW  until  he  stood  on  the 
peak  at  Darlen  and  on  the  top  of  Everest. 
But  one  cannot  come  here  to  Canaveral 
and  dream  only  of  science  and  exploration. 
For  force  and  counterforce  Is  not  Just  a  law 
of  nature;  It  Is  also  a  law  of  man.  some- 
times expressed  as  challenge  BUid  response  or 
offense  and  defense.  Canaveral  Is  not  Just 
the  place  from  which  Astronaut  Oooper  was 
boosted  Into  orbit;  It  Is  also  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range. 

Standing  here  at  Cape  Canaveral  In  last 
Wednesday  morning's  warm  sunshine  watch- 
ing the  Atlas  missile  propel  Cooper's  capsule 
into  the  heavens,  the  watcher  was  conscious 
of  both  power  and  prestige.  The  AUas.  of 
course.  Is  not  merely  a  booster  for  peaceful 
exploration  of  space;  It  Is  also  a  weapon  that 
can  carry  death  and  destruction  almost 
beyond  humaui  capacity  to  understand  and 
do  so  some  5,000  miles  away  In  90  minutes 
or  less. 

The  space  capsule,  both  American  and  So- 
viet, may  be  widely  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  peaceful  exploration  of  space.  But  the 
boosters  that  put  the  Soviet  cosmonauts  and 
American  astronauts  Into  orbit  were  devel- 
oped as  Instnxments  of  war.  Prestige  thus 
was  built  upon  power. 

As  Cooper's  Faith  7  capsule  settled  into 
the  Pacific,  the  Soviet  Union  was  about  to 
throw  a  new  series  of  8000-mile  rockets  Into 
the  same  ocean.  The  Soviets,  who  work  be- 
hind the  shield  of  secrecy,  may  very  well 
either  beat  the  United  States  to  the  moon 
or  Introduce  a  new  concept,  perhaps  a 
manned  orbital  space  platform  with  nucle&x 
weapons  aboard. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  race  Into  space  Is  a  contest  of  ut- 
most Importance  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  a  political  application 
of  the  physical  law  that  every  force  has  lU 
counterforce.  To  avoid  facing  this  fact  Is 
both  naive  and  dangerous,  akin  to  believing 
In  unilateral  disarmament. 

Power,  even  power  and  prestige,  alone  are 
not  enough,  of  course,  to  s\utain  a  nation. 
Internal  decay  or  external  aggression  have 
brought  a  nation's  downfall  mjuiy  times  In 
history.  But  In  today's  world,  power  and 
prestige  are  the  foiuidatlon  of  both  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Each  must  look  to  its  Internal  defenses 
and  each  In  Its  own  way  Is  doing  that.  What- 
ever the  doomsayers  may  cry,  each  of  these 
nations  Is  In  the  ascendancy  of  Its  arc  of 
life.  The  problem  of  each  Is  to  sustain  and 
enlarge  that  are. 

THX    UrWAU)    LOOK 

Here  in  the  United  States.  Americans  are 
wresUlng  today  with  a  great  domestic  Issue, 
the  rlghU  of  a  racial  minortCy  in  a  deoao- 


cratlc  society.  Two  years  ago  the  Nation  was 
In  the  midst  of  what  amounted  to  religious 
controversy  Involving  the  oflice  of  the  Pres- 
idency. TT>e  American  pop\ilatlon  explosion 
preaenu  us  with  myriad  problems  at  every 
turn. 

But  we  cannot  concentrate  alone  on  such 
problems,  vast,  complex  and  expensive  as 
they  are.  An  Inward  looking  America  was 
shaken  as  It  seldom  has  been  by  the  launch- 
ing of  the  first  Soviet  sputnik  in  October 
1967.  An  inward  looking  America  today, 
either  In  terms  of  breaking  away  from  Its 
world  responsibilities  or  In  backing  away 
from  what  are  no  less  Its  responsibilities  to 
reach  Into  space,  also  would  be  disaster  for 
freemen  everywhere. 

Porce  and  counterforce  are  present  tod.iy 
at  every  level  of  human  life  and  human  en- 
deavor. With  every  breakthrough  Into  a  new 
realm,  the  scope  of  man's  activities  Is  In- 
evitably and  Irreversibly  Increased.  So  It  has 
been  here  at  Cape  Canaveral.  So  must  It  be 
as  man  now  prepares  for  the  next  step  farther 
into  space. 

Perhaps  man  vrlU  never  learn  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  universe:  he  certainly  will  not 
unless  he  tries.  But  unless  he  tries,  he  will 
fall  the  very  obligation  of  being  man. 


Howard  Payne  Collefe  Establishes  Doag- 
las  MacArthar  Academy  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Howard 
Payne  College,  located  in  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  has  recently  established  what  Is 
known  as  the  Douglas  MacArthur  Acad- 
emy of  Freedom.  This  project,  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  college  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Guy  D.  Newman,  is  designed  to 
establish  an  Intellectual  environment 
which  will  nurture  understanding  and 
reflective  study  of  the  spiritual,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  problems  of 
contemporary  society.  It  will  undoubt- 
edly contribute  significantly  to  the 
American  concept  of  freedom  and  a 
deeper  imderstanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  liberty  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Dr.  Newman,  who  Is  one  of  America's 
leading  educators,  is  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  this  effort.  He  also  con- 
ceived and  initiated  the  national  award- 
winning  democracy-ln-actlon  program, 
now  in  its  eighth  year  at  Howard  Payne. 
That  highly  successful  project  inspired 
the  idea  for  the  Academy  of  Freedom. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pre- 
pare younger  people  thoroughly  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  world  in  which  they 
live,  to  appreciate  the  problems  which 
they  face,  to  recognize  the  place  of 
Christian  leadership,  and  to  be  better 
able  to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the 
free  world. 

This  project  Inspired  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  observe : 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  as  Indeed  It  should 
be  the  earnest  hope  of  all  freedom-loving 
peoples,  that  the  students  who  pass  through 
the  portals  of  this  new  Academy  of  Freedom 
will  do  so  in  the  determined  and  relentless 
search  for  the  means  to  shore  up.  fortify,  and 
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revitalize  that  cherished  heritage  which  they 
hold,  not  alone  for  themselves  but  In  sacred 
tmst  for  the  generations  which  are  to 
follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution, adopted  by  the  State  Legislature 
of  Texas,  which  eloquently  describes  and 
commends  this  program : 

SxNATX   CoNcuaaxjrr  Resolution   47 

Whereas  In  the  180  years  of  Its  existence, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  vindicated 
the  faith  of  Its  Founding  Fathers  In  the  tjrpe 
of  political,  economic,  and  moral  system  they 
envisioned  by  becoming  the  strongest  and 
moet  effective  free  nation  in  modern  history; 
and  0 

Whereas  Americans  are  now  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle  with  forces  both  In- 
side and  outside  the  Nation  which  seek  to 
destroy  the  basic  freedoms  and  values  which 
underglrd  the  Nation's  strength;   and 

Whereas  the  administration  and  faculty  of 
Howard  Payne  College,  a  4-year  Baptist  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  In  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  believe  that  the  American  heritage, 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  traditions  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system  have  a  special  affinity  of  pur- 
pose which  needs  to  be  understood  and 
preserved;  and 

Whereas  believing  that  higher  education 
has  an  indispensable  role  In  the  protection 
of  the  Nation  and  In  the  iH-omotlon  of  the 
Ideas  upon  which  It  was  founded,  Howard 
Payne  College  has  established  the  Douglas 
MacArthur  Academy  of  Freedom  which  wUl 
become  operative  In  September  1963  the  first 
center  of  this  kind  ever  established  on  a 
college  or  university  campus;  and 

Whereas  the  Idea  for  the  academy  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  coUege's  democracy  in 
action  program,  which  won  an  award  from 
the  Freedom's  Foundation  of  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  as  the  outstanding  project  of  Its  kind  In 
the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  unlike  moet  freedom  and  antl- 
conununlsm  efforts  now  in  operation,  the 
program  will  be  objective  and  nonpartisan, 
not  seeking  to  impose  the  viewpoint  of  any 
group  or  organization;  and 

Where  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  all 
Texans  that  a  small,  private  liberal  arts  col- 
lege In  the  Southwest  Is  the  first  In  the  Na- 
tion to  undertake  such  a  program;  and 

Whereas  named  for  the  great  American 
leader  who  said  that  the  protection  of  this 
country  "will  only  be  possible  if  we  regain 
some  of  the  splrtuallty  and  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  which  caused  them  to  ordain  by 
constitutional  precepts  that  government  be 
servant  rather  than  master  of  the  i>eople," 
the  Academy  of  Freedom  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing throe  stated  obligations:  (1)  It  wlU 
be  maintained  on  a  high  professional  and 
educational  level;  (2)  It  will  be  nonpartisan 
politically  and  seek  to  inspire  all  student 
members  to  search  diligently  for  the  truth 
without  being  Inhibited  In  any  area  of  life, 
thought  and  action;  and  (3)  It  will  seek 
and  maintain  the  highest  type  of  profes- 
sional leadership  In  the  academic  world  and 
give  these  leaders  freedom  to  Inspire  students 
to  fuller  understanding  of  the  American  her- 
itage and  the  deetructlve  processes  In  our 
cultural  and  help  them  prepare  themselves 
for  any  and  aU  areas  of  public  life  and  civic 
responsibility:  Now,  therefwe,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  S9th  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  Howard  Payne  College  and 
Its  administration  and  faculty,  particularly 
Dr.  Guy  D.  Newman,  president  of  the  college. 
be  commended  and  congratulated  on  the 
concept,  planning,  philosophy  and  goals  of 
the  Douglas  kCacArthur  Academy  of  Freedom 
and  wish  them  every  success  in  this  Impor- 
tant undertaking. 


Emancq>ation  Prodamatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  HKW   JXBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Last  week,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  100th  anniversary  of  President 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  observed  in  a  series  of  special  activi- 
ties in  Plainfleld,  N.J.,  sponsored  by  the 
Plalnfleld  branch  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

As  a  part  of  this  observance,  Plain - 
field's  daily  newspaper,  the  Courier- 
News,  published  a  particularly  thought- 
ful editorial  on  the  subject.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  this  editorial  as  a  timely  re- 
minder to  our  colleagues  that,  In  the 
words  of  the  editorial,  "There  Is  still 
much  to  be  done  to  give  full  meaning  to 
the  word,  'emancipation'." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Emancipation   Proclamation 

Events  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  set  a 
background  for  meetings  to  be  held  this 
week  In  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  It  was 
not  originally  planned  that  way,  but  if  the 
agreement  in  Birmingham  holds,  as  reached 
by  men  of  enlightenment  In  the  white  and 
Negro  community,  the  present  peace  pact 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  a  full  recognition 
In  Birmingham,  the  South  and  in  the  Nation 
for  equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all  citizens  as  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. Those  guarantees  followed  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

It  is  of  particular  local  interest  that  the 
man  credited  with  much  of  the  work  In 
bringing  together  members  of  a  blraclal  com- 
mittee for  a  settlement  In  Birmingham  Is  a 
native  of  Plalnfield.  He  Is  Burke  Marshall, 
Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  ClvU 
Rights  Division.  While  the  tension  still  ex- 
ists, and  the  peace  Is  not  certain.  Marshall 
said  that  the  white  and  Negro  leaders  of 
Birmingham  had  taken  a  tremendous  step 
forward.     We  agree. 

History  tells  us  that  'the  Emancipation 
Proclanaatlon  Issued  by  P/esldent  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  effective  on  January  1.  1863, 
putting  an  end  to  slavery  In  this  Nation. 

In  following  years,  three  amendmens — the 
13th,  14th,  and  16th— were  added  to  the 
Constitution  to  give  legal  force  to  the 
proclamation. 

The  centennial  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  will  be  observed  here  all  this 
week,  leading  to  a  meeting  at  Plalnfleld  High 
School  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  S  p.m.  It 
Is  said  that  It  will  not  be  conducted  as  a 
celebration.  It  will  be  a  solemn  occasion. 
It  will  be  a  public  meeting  for  all  residents, 
sponsored  by  the  Plalnfield  branch  erf  the 
NAACP. 

The  progress  In  100  years  has  been  palif- 
fully  Blow.  The  efforts  of  freemen  of  all 
races  and  all  nations  are  needed  to  reduce 
prejudice,  to  abolish  discrimination,  to  bring 
about  equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity 
under  law.  There  has  been  great  progress, 
but  much  more  Is  needed.  The  United  Statec 
must  correct  the  abuses  within  Its  own 
borders  before  it  can  ever  set  an  example 
for  the  world.  There  Is  still  much  to  be 
done  to  give  full  meaning  to  the  word 
"emancipation." 


Preparation  for   Aggression 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON;  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MASSACH uari-rs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  wake  of  the  congressional  debate  on 
Near  East  policy  these  past  weeks,  it  was 
gratifying  to  hear  the  firm  statement 
made  by  the  President  last  week. 
The  President  said  then,  and  I  quote: 
In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
for  aggresElon,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  In  the 
United  Nations  and  adopt  other  courses  of 
action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop  to 
such  aggression. 

This  should  make  It  quite  clear  to 
President  Nasser  of  EgjiJt  that  we  are 
committed  to  defend  the  Integrity  of 
sovereign  states  In  the  Near  East  and 
that  we  will  not  acquiesce  in  a  threat  to 
Israel,  to  Jordan,  or  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  President's  words,  "preparation 
for'  aggression,"  point  specifically  at  the 
current  activities  of  Egypt  in  relation  to 
her  neighbors. 

The  arms  buildup  in  Egypt,  accom- 
panied as  it  Is  by  forthright  declarations 
of  ruinous  war.  Is  pre];)aration  for 
aggression. 

The  fomentation  of  violence  and  re- 
bellion, through  endless  propaganda 
from  all  the  organs  of  mass  communi- 
cation, through  skilled  instigators  dis- 
seminating hatred  in  the  street,  is  prep- 
aration for  aggrression. 

President  Nasser  has  been  employing 
both  of  these  methods  to  undermine  the 
entire  Near  East.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
our  Department  of  State,  during  the  pro- 
Nasser  rioting  which  recently  threatened 
the  Hashemi te  throne  of  Jordan,  urged 
radio  propagandists  in  Baghdad,  Da- 
mascus, and  Cairo  to  desist  in  their  war 
against  King  Hussein.  It  was  about  time 
that  we  acknowledged  that  in  today's 
Arab  world,  words  fly  across  frontiers 
with  the  accuracy  of  missiles  and  with 
the  same  intent  to  kill. 

The  President's  policy,  as  always,  de- 
pends on  interpretation  and  evaluation 
of  the  threat  in  the  Near  East. 

The  threat  to  Israel  was  made  explicit, 
as  it  has  been  iimumerable  times  during 
the  last  15  years,  when  Iraq,  Syria,  and 
EgjTst  signed  their  unity  declaration  in 
Cairo  last  month. 

In  their  relations  with  Israel,  the  Arab 
States  have  continusdly  violated  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Thus,  it  may  seem  rhetorical  to 
cite  that  this  new  Arab  unity  declara- 
tion flaunts  the  charter  once  more. 

The  new  union  has  a  provision  in  its 
declaration  of  formation  which  includes 
provision  for  the  destruction  of  Israel. 
The  United  Nations  should  find  it  intol- 
erable that  the  founding  document  of  a 
new  state,  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
which  will  undoubtedly  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  should  pro- 
vide for  the  destruction  of  another  state 
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which  Is  also  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  dangerously  incredible  that  the 
destruction  of  Israel  should  be  a  found- 
ing principle  of  the  new  United  Arab 
Republic,  as  though  it  were  a  goal  of  the 
same  status  as  economic  union  or  cul- 
tural exchange. 

We  have  watched  with  all  possible  good 
will  and  considerable  assistance  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  and 
Syria.  We  should  have  been  able  to  wel- 
come their  unity  declaration.  But  the 
shocking  paradox  which  betrays  this  dec- 
laration is  all  too  clear.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing a  positive  step  toward  progress, 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq  have  taken  a 
negative  step — toward  war. 

Those  of  us  who  contemplate  with 
hope  the  struggle  of  oppressed  peoples 
fOT  freedom  cannot  but  contemplate  with 
fear  a  child  of  that  struggle  which  is 
bom  deformed  by  hate. 

The  outstanding  element  In  Nasser's 
pattern  of  international  relations  is  his 
system  of  absolutes.  "The  friend  of  my 
enemy  is  my  enemy."  the  Arabs  say.  and 
that  i^  aU  there  is  to  It.  A  Near  East 
regime  may  be  friendly,  but  if  it  is  not 
abjectly  pro-Nasser,  then  its  friendship 
Is  unacceptable.  This  is  the  absolutism 
that  denies  Jordan  a  place  In  the  Arab 
future,  despite  the  extensive  assurances 
of  King  Hussein  and  his  Prime  Ministers 
that  Jordan  wishes  to  participate  with 
all  her  heart  and  energy  in  Arab  devel- 
opment. 

Even  within  the  new  union  itself,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  if  Nasser  is  not 
Inside  the  government,  he  is  against  it. 
Such  is  the  nat\ire  of  the  conflict  which 
has  been  aggravating  Syria. 

It  seems  clear  by  this  time  that  the 
Egyptian  President  makes  peace  only 
with  those  who  swear  him  allegiance.  He 
is  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Arab 
East.  He  may  fulfill  his  declarations  and 
lead  the  Arab  world  into  a  war  against 
Israel  which  would  end  In  disaster  for 
hvunanity. 

The  heart  of  the  administration's 
statement  is  to  do  Just  tliis— to  assure  all 
our  friends  that  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Near  East, 
by  whatever  means  It  deems  effective  by 
the  manifold  channels  of  direct  and  in- 
direct diplomacy  and/or  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  written  and  unwritten  agree- 
ments. We  must  feel  free  to  be  firm  at 
all  times  with  any  state  in  the  region 
that  defies  our  defense  of  peace  and 
threatens  to  involve  itself  or  anyone  else 
In  a  needless  conflict. 

Right  now,  there  is  an  arms  racfe  in 
the  Near  East  which  has  locked  an  eco- 
nomic suid  spiritual  stranglehold  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  area.  Israel  is  being 
forced  to  spend  far  beyond  her  means  for 
defensive  armaments.  Her  economic  de- 
velopment since  1948  has  been  spectacu- 
lar. The  individual's  income  has  risen 
from  $294  to  $750.  But  this  same  in- 
dividual must  carry  one  of  the  worlds 
highest  tax  burdens  to  pay  for  a  defense 
establishment  which,  if  it  will  not  bring 
him  peace  in  the  real  sense  it  will  bring 
him  some  peace  of  mind. 

Egypt  has  been  accumulating  weapons 
over  the  years,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
her  impoverished  people.    Egypt  has  fed 


her  children  with  American  wheat — $576 
million  worth  of  American  aid  has  gone 
to  Egypt  since  1955.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  been  training  for  battle,  she  has 
made  purchases  of  arms  of  over  $700  mil- 
lion fron  the  Soviet  Union  since  1955. 
And  she  has  urged  her  farmers  to  main- 
tain unnecessarily  high  cotton  produc- 
tion in  order  to  pay  the  Russians.  Eg3rpt 
is  still  suffering  from  the  economic  In- 
ertia that  comes  from  a  one-cash  crop, 
economy,  not  because  she  has  lacked  as- 
sistance in  expanding  it.  but  because  her 
leader  feels  compelled  to  prepare  for  ag- 
gression. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  and  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  see  to 
it  that  economic  assistance  does  not  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  the  military  aspirations 
of  prospective  aggressors. 

If  there  has  been  stalemate  and  para- 
lysis in  our  own  Government's  Near  East 
policy,  it  has  not  been  so  grievous  as  the 
paralysis  of  the  United  Nations  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Arab  war  against  Israel. 

Any  resolution  in  the  United  Nations 
which  censured  the  Arab  states  has  been 
obstructed  by  a  foreseeable  voting  aline- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Union's  veto  insulates  the 
Arab  bloc  in  the  Security  CouncU.  In 
the  General  Assembly,  13  Arab  states 
can  always  gather  at  least  one-third  of 
the  votes  needed  to  prevent  passage  of 
any  resolution  they  oppose. 

At  the  recent  Afro-Asian  Solidarity 
Conference  in  Moshi.  Tanganyika,  we 
saw  that  Nasser  has  no  trouble  trading 
influence  with  the  Russians  and  the 
Communist  Chinese,  Just  as  he  does  in 
the  United  Nations.  At  that  confer- 
ence, we  heard  the  United  States  and 
Israel  condemned  In  the  same  breath. 
And  we  understood  in  which  market- 
place Nasser  can  meet  most  amicable 
with  communism. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  Incap- 
able of  condemning  Arab  provocations 
against  Israel  in  the  past.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  have  bet- 
ter luck  condemnliig  the  current  prep- 
aration for  aggression  which  is  taking 
place  in  Egypt. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  President  assert  that  we  will  act  on 
our  own,  even  while  acting  within  the 
U.N.  framework,  and  even  if  action  with- 
in that  framework  is  unsuccessful 


The  most  successful  implementation 
of  the  President's  policy  will  be  non- 
Implementatlon.  We  declare  oxir  firm 
Intention  to  defend  peace  in  order  that 
no  action  will  have  to  be  taken  "to  pre- 
vent or  put  a  stop  to"  aggression. 

If  there  Is  still  some  reasonable  Judg- 
ment left  to  the  hate-ridden  Arab  world, 
then  this  brief,  pointed  statement  by  the 
American  President  should  still  be  worth 
more  in  meaning  than  the  tirades  of 
Radio  Cairo. 


We  Die  a  Little 


In  dealing  with  the  tension  in  the  Near 
East,  our  State  Department  has  been 
plagued  by  a  conflict  of  goals.  We  wish 
to  bar  the  entry  of  communism  in  the 
area.  But  in  our  attempt  to  keep  the 
Arabs  out  of  Moscow's  reach,  we  have 
hesitated  to  speak  strongly  in  the  de- 
fense of  Israel.  For  many  ye«u-s.  many 
of  us  in  Congress  have  been  arguing  that 
^  these  two  goals  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive. That  to  guarantee  the  safety  of 
Israel,  our  only  democratic  friend  in  the 
Middle  East,  is  to  tighten  the  contain- 
ment of  communism. 

At  last,  there  has  been  strong  and 
public  recognition  of  this  identity  In  a 
statement  reinforcing  our  Intention  to 
give  a  security  guarantee  to  Israel,  to 
watch  over  her  continued  growth.  We 
can  do  no  less.  We  have  guaranteed  by 
other  means  the  safety  of  our  other 
stanch  allies  throughout  the  world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  iu.iifou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  personally  Join  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter 
in  expressing  regret  that  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hintz  are  leaving  Chicago  and  my  con- 
gressional district.     Dr.  Hintz  is  to  be- 
come pastor  <rf  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Seattle.  Wash.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter 
have  invited  me  to  Join  them  in  honor- 
ing this  dedicated  couple  on  June   18. 
Whether  or  not  my  schedule  will  permit 
this.  I  include,  under  unanimous  consent, 
the  Reuter  article.  "We  Die  a  Little."  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  : 
WkDix  a  Ijttlje 
(By  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oeca-ge  8.  Reuter.  Jr.) 
We  are  told  by  authorities  that  each  ot  us 
■  start*   to   die    at   birth.     The   procesfica   are 
short  and  simple  for  some  but  long  and  com- 
plicated for  others.     Eventa  often  cause  ua 
to  "die  a  little."     While  the  eventa  are  not 
necessarily  good  or  bad  per  se.  yet  they  are 
reflected  In  our  Image  In  society.    Society  la 
thus  aided  and«damaged  by  the  same  event. 
Only  history  can  measure  the  results  after 
considering  all  the  factors  In  the  ahort-rim 
and  the  long-run  of  events.    Below  are  several 
examples : 

First,  Dr.  August  M.  Hint*,  pastor.  North 
Shore  Baptist  Church.  Chicago,  resigned  on 
April  28,  1963,  after  10  outstanding  years  to 
become  ptistor.  First  Baptist  Church,  Seattle, 
Wash.  His  resignation  places  us  In  the  state 
of  mind  of  many  Americans  on  April  13, 
1945.  with  the  death  ot  President  Roosevelt. 
At  that  time  Quentln  Reynolds  said :  "It  was 
as  though  the  Nation's  heartbeat  stopped  for 
a  moment  and  started  again."  We  will  honor 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  HlnU  on  June  18.  1963. 

Second,  ex -Congressman  PhU  J.  Welch,  of 
Missouri,  recently  paused  away.  He  Joins  his- 
tory In  Missouri  along  with  ex-Mayor  Roger 
T.  Sermon,  of  Independence.  Both  made  our 
Nation  even  greater. 

Third,  Queen  Frederlka  of  Greece  Is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  royal  lady  alive.  We  have 
been  told  by  many  citizens  of  Greece.  In  all 
economic  areas,  how  much  she  Is  loved.  The 
beautiful,  charming.  Intelligent  lady  is  the 
mother  of  three  outstanding  children :  Crown 
Princess  Sophia  of  Spain.  Princess  Irene  and 
Crown  Prince  Constantlne  of  Greece.  Yet. 
the  Government  of  England  and  the  world 
were  shocked  to  witness  that  even  the  great 
Is  Insulted. 

Fourth.  U.S.  Senator  George  Graham  Vest, 
of  Missouri,  gave  his  famoxis  "E^^logy  to  a 
Dog"  many  years  ago  In  the  old  courtho\ise 
In  Warrensburg.  Mo.  This  famous  dog  speech 
Is  frequently  quoted  around  the  world,  yet 
the  voters  of  Johnson  County.  Mo.,  voted 
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on  April  23.  1963.  against  (1,873  to  652)  a 
bond  Issue  for  $45,000  to  purchase  the  old 
courthouse  and  repair  It  as  a  permanent 
monument.  It  would  have  cost  so  little  to 
preserve  this  bit  of  history,  yet  thoughtless 
voters  denied  future  generations  a  part  of 
the  common  heritage.  This  Is  the  second 
time  that  the  people  of  Johnson  County 
failed  to  recognize  their  obligations.  The 
first  was  when  the  old  home  of  U.S.  Senator 
Francis  M.  CockreU  was  destroyed. 

Fifth,  John  Henry  Faulk  suffered  a  great 
ordeal  for  years  before  society  corrected  a 
major  error.  It  took  Look  magazine  to  de- 
scribe this  event  on  May  7,  1963,  under  "The 
Ordeal  of  John  Henry  Faulk."  The  editors 
of  this  famous  magazine  wrote:  "The  John 
Henry  Faulk  story  hae  a  nightmarish  quality. 
Tet  It  is  sadly  true,  as  related  above,  and 
there  were  doeens  of  other  stories  that  never 
came  to  public  attention  in  the  \igly  days  of 
McCarthylsm  and  its  aftermath.  No  Ameri- 
can who  lived  through  those  days  has  any 
right  to  feel  superior  to  those  actually  in- 
volved In  these  cases.  The  guilt  for  John 
Henry  Faulk's  ordeal  is  shared  by  all — maga- 
zines, newspapers,  radio  and  television,  ad- 
vertising agencies  and  Just  plain  citizens. 
He  who  made  no  protest  at  the  time  has  no 
license  for  smugness  now.  Let  us  hoi>e  that 
we  have  all  learned  our  lesson  well." 

We  are  a  nation  of  law  and  order  and  yet 
the  Faulk  case  happened.  The  world  only 
knows  how  much  suffering  is  related  to  man- 
kind. The  recent  situation  of  Arnold  Mare- 
mont  In  Illinois  who  was  removed  from  ofiSce 
by  a  civU  type  of  ex  post  facto  is  now  com- 
mon knowledge  in  remote  areas  of  the  world. 

Finally,  Dr.  John  R.  Rice  Is  moving  "The 
Sword  of  the  Lord"  frcwa'  Wheaton,  ni.,  to 
Miirfreesboro,  Tenn.,  this  summer.  Dr.  Elice, 
who  is  an  internationally  know  preacher  and 
Christian  leader,  has  been  referred  to  many 
times  as  the  "preacher's  preacher."  He  and 
his  charming  wife  took  time  to  be  our  dinner 
guests  on  May  1,  1963.  Illinois  Is  suffering 
a  great  loss  In  his  departure,  and  Tennessee 
Is  the' winner. 

We  "die  a  little"  when  such  events  as  de- 
scribed above  happen,  yet  as  citizens  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  we  mtist  con- 
tinue to  work  and  pray  for  an  even  greater 
future  for  our  country  and  our  world. 


Repablicaiu  Have  the  Beit  Candidates  in 
Tear* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  recently  car- 
ried a  very  Interesting  letter  to  the  editor 
written  by  Hon.  William  E.  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  The  article  was  entitled 
"Republicans  Have  the  Best  Candidates 
In  Years,"  and  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague  for  taking  the 
time  and  trouble  to  write  this  letter.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  is  printing  thoughtful 
letters  of  this  type  from  notable  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  alike  about  im- 
portant issues  and  personalities  before 
our  people. 

The  Republican  Party  has  a  great  deal 
to  offer,  twth  in  the  way  of  Issues  and  In 
the  way  of  topnotch  candidates,  and  my 


good   friend,   Bill   Miller,   has  made   a 
worthwhile    contribution   in   his   letter 
which  follows  below. 
Republicans  Havx  thi  Best  Candidates  in 

Teaks 
To  the  Herald  Tkibxtne: 

To  Inspire  the  loyalty  and  win  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  Americans  In  1964  will 
require  splendid  candidates,  constructive 
party  principles  and  a  proven  record.  The 
Republican  Party  approaches  next  year's 
election  campaigns  with  these  tangible  as- 
sets.    The  Democratic  Party  does  not. 

We  shall  have  the  good  fort\me,  for  ex- 
ample, to  select  our  presidential  ticket  from 
a  crop  of  the  moat  able,  attractive  and  ar- 
ticulate personalities  either  party  has  put 
forward  in  years.  The  national  spotlight  is 
turning  on  at  least  a  dozen  Republican  Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  and  Members  of  Congress 
who  will  provide  us  with  magnificent  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  timber.  Ttxe 
healthy  competition  set  off  by  their  follow- 
ers will  vibrate  through  the  Nation,  captur- 
ing attention  and  rallying  strength  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  chosen  candidates  will  be  able  to  point 
to  a  series  of  important  Republican  Initia- 
tives, contrasted  with  the  Democratic  Party's 
chronic  lack  of  ability  to  govern.  In  spite  of 
its  occui>ancy  of  the  White  House  and  pos- 
session of  heavy  congressional  majorities. 

Last  fall,  for  example,  strong  Republican 
pressure  forced  a  reluctant  administration  to 
belated  recognition  of  the  peril  in  Cuba  and 
impelled  the  President  at  long  last  to  clamp 
down  on  Soviet  shipping.  On  that  day.  Oc- 
tober 23,  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
soared  around  the  world,  and  at  the  polls 
In  November  the  Democratic  Party  reaped 
the  benefits  of  Republican  firmness. 

Since  then,  as  we  know,  the  initiative  has 
melted  away.  The  White  House  permitted 
the  Soviets  to  welsh  on  Inspection  of  Cuban 
military  areas,  now  seems  content  to  coexist 
with  a  Soviet  bastion  90  miles  off  shore,  and 
receives  Castro's  public  praises  for  UjS.  ac- 
tion In  halting  refugee  raids  on  Cuba. 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  first  construc- 
tive itep  toward  solving  unemployment 
under  this  administration,  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act,  was  essentially  a  Republican 
meas\ire.  Early  this  year  Republicans  In- 
troduced the  first  legislation  on  education 
and  civil  rights.  The  Democratic  civil  rights 
bill.  Incidentally,  came  along  over  2  years 
after  the  passionate  promises  of  1960. 

These  are  examples  of  Republican  adher- 
ence to  sound  principle,  as  the  deep  antago- 
nisms within  the  Democratic  Party  render 
it  Impotent.  The  Nation  faces  urgent  do- 
mestic and  International  problems,  but  the 
haloed  youngsters  in  the  White  House  wage 
war  with  the  gentlemen  who  rule  the  Demo- 
cratic roost  on  Capitol  Hill.  Restat:  stale- 
mate and  threats  of  a  Southern  purge. 

Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  almost 
without  exception  report  a  "couldn't-care- 
less"  attitude  toward  the  President's  pro- 
gram among  their  constituents. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  Gallup 
reported  a  10-polnt  drop  In  the  Kennedy 
popularity.  No  candidate  has  prom- 
ised more  and  delivered  less.  One  by  one, 
the  glittering  Kennedy  pledges — over  600  of 
them — are  being  Junked.  The  New  Frontier 
as  a  political  philosophy  stands  revealed,  ac- 
cording to  one  eminent  Washington  Journal- 
ist and  Kennedy  biographer,  as  a  "dud." 

Nevertheless,  Republicans  face  an  uphill 
climb  In  1964,  and  the  battle  will  be  fought 
on.  three  major  fronts:  the  big  cities,  the 
suburbs,  and  the  South.  Reasonable  gains 
In  these  areas,  added  to  the  steady  advances 
we  have  scored  In  State  and  local  elections 
alnce  1960,  can  put  us  over  the  top  next  year. 
You  will  recall  that  in  1960.  while  we  were 
losing  the  White  House  by  a  hair,  we  picked 
up  21  seats  In  CongresiS  and  290  seats  in  State 
legislatures. 


In  1962  we  added  2  House  seats,  s 
governorship,  and  169  additional  seats  in 
State  legislatures.  At  the  same  time  we  In- 
creased our  turnout  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  4.600,000,  over  4  times  the 
Democratic  vote  Increase.  Meanwhile,  o\ir 
vote  In  the  South  was  Jumping  224  percent. 
It's  still  zooming. 

The  most  significant  test  ot  public  opinion 
on  the  New  Frontier's  policies  which  has 
occurred  since  1962  was  the  special  election 
held  In  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
California  on  January  22,  1963.  This  district, 
which  went  D^nocratlc  last  November,  was 
carried  by  Republican  E>on  Clausen  In  the 
special  electloiL 

In  April  we  elected  a  State  legislator  In 
Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.,  and  two  members  of  the 
city  coimcll  In  North  Augxista.  S.C.  Both 
were  notable  firsts  In  the  history  of  the 
South. 

Earlier  we  sent  a  Republican  to  the 
Georgia  Senate.  1  to  the  Mississippi  House, 
and  12  to  the  Florida  Legislature. 

In  Michigan,  after  ending  a  14-year  period 
ot  Democratic  control  by  electing  Gov. 
George  Romney,  we  followed  up  by  carrying 
the  State  for  the  new  constitution,  winning 
an  extremely  large  percentage  ot  the  vote  In 
Detroit. 

In  Chicago  our  candidate  for  mayor  took 
44  percent  of  the  vote,  a  15-percent  J\imp 
over  the  previous  showing  In  the  Chicago 
mayoralty  contest. 

In  Kansas  Otty  we  lost  city  hall  by  a  very 
•Um  margin,  but  our  candidate  carried  62.4 
percent  ot  the  vote  in  three  heavily  Negro 
wards.  • 

All  of  this  shows  that  Republican  organl- 
Eatlon&l  muscle  is  being  built  In  the  three 
major  target  areas  mentioned.  I^Us  effort 
will  continue  at  an  accelerated  pace,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  place  emphasis  on  sound 
Republican  principles. 

A  major  challenge  to  Republicans  lies  In 
communicating  our  more  responsible  poel- 
Uotxs,  Ouz  mission  Is  to  teach  tb&t  you  do 
no*  get  something  for  nothing  from  your 
Government.  Any  party  which  procnlaee 
that — as  the  opposlton  consistently  has — 
undermines  the  foundations  ot  America's 
strength  and  is  iinworthy  of  the  support  of 
the  citizens  of  a  great  nation. 

Republicans  on  the  record  have  retained 
the  stanch  friendship  and  respect  of  our 
allies  by  a  firm  and  wise  foreign  policy,  have 
maintained  a  strong  military  posture,  have 
kept  the  Np^lon  at  pe^ce,  and  have  created 
an  economic  climate  at  home  which  pro- 
duced record  levels  ot  prosperity. 

If  we  add  to  this  constructive  r^ccari,  the 
magic  Ingredient  ot  hard  work  In  the  pre- 
cincts, the  Nation  can  locA  forward  to  Re- 
publican victory  In  1964. 

WiLLIAIC  E.  MiLLCB, 

Chairman,   Repul)lican   National    Com- 
mittee. 
Washington. 


Sobsidizlng  Brazil's  Doablecross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   rLOMDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  14, 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  dear 
to  everybody,  except  possibly  the  New 
Frontier,  that  the  United  States  has 
thrown  good  money  after  bad  in  Brazil 
and  has  become  the  "prize  sucker"  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  now  that  Brazil 
has  already  repudiated  its  commitments 
to  the  United  States. 
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In  March  of  this  year,  over  my  scrioua 
obJecUona,  the  SUte  Depcu-tment  loaned 
Brazil  $400  million-  The  loan  was  made 
after  our  Attorney  General,  wearing  the 
hat  of  an  economic  expert,  explained 
that  they  must  balance  their  budget  in 
order  to  bring  a  skidding  halt  to  their 
rampant  Inflation.  Possibly  the  Attorney 
General  should  switch  jrfaces  with  Mr. 
Heller— for  a  balanced  budget  is  good 
advice  for  any  nation. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  out-of 
character  advice  and  the  AID  agreements 
made  for  aid  to  Brazil,  were  merely  the 
subterfuges  needed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment whoee  desire  to  give  all  leftist  na- 
tions American  dollars.  U  exceeded  only 
by  the  eagerness  of  these  nations  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  this 
money  was  going  to — and  subsequently 
has  been  used — to  shore  up  Brazil's  trade 
with  Russia;  despite  the  fact  that  Brazil 
is  one  of  only  five  Latin  nations  still 
recognizing  and  doing  business  with 
Castro;  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  U5. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  Lincoln  Gordon,  in 
testimony  before  a  House  subcommittee, 
charged  that  Brazil's  government,  labor 
unions,  and  student  organizations,  are 
infiltrated  with  Communists — the  loan 
was  made. 

But,  as  could  be,  expected,  we  have 
been  "taken  again."  Aside  from  using 
this  money  to  boost  their  trade  with 
Russia;  Brazil  Is  disregarding  its  AID 
oomml'tments  to  the  United  States  and 
Is  boosUng  Federll  subsidies,  a  violation 
of  agreement;  and  escalating  by  60  per- 
cent the  wages  of  government  employees 
and  the  Army,  a  violation  of  agreements 
No.  4  and  No.  10.  The  result?  More 
inflation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  what 
action  the  New  Frontier  will  take  when 
confronted  with  a  leftist  nation,  Brazil, 
that  has  doublecrossed  them. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
loan  agreement  made  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  as  well  as  an  article 
by  Virginia  Prewett  discussing  Brazil's 
violations  of  its  agreements  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  21.  1963.  Issue  of  the 
Washington  News: 

Thi  Whtts  Housx. 

March  25,  1963. 
(Following  1«  the  text  of  a  Joint  communi- 
que   between    AID    Administrator    David    E. 
Bell  and  Dr.  San  Tlago  Dantas.  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.) 

The  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Mr.  David  E. 
Prof.  San  Tlago  Dantas,  announced  to- 
day the  conclusion  of  the  economic  and 
financial  dlscxiaslons  with  the  several  U.S. 
departments  and  agencies  concerned  which 
were  initiated  on  March  11.  They  are  agreed 
that  with  the  effective  collaboration  of  the 
United  States,  other  friendly  countries.  In- 
ternational financial  Institutions,  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  In  support  of  the  self-help 
efforts  of  the  Brazilian  people,  Brazil  wUl  be 
able  to  accelerate  Its  economic  and  social 
progress  on  a  basis  of  financial  stability  and 
within  the  framework  at  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

During  his  stay  In  Washington.  Minister 
Dantas  also  held  conversations  with  offlclals 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  and  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment   Bank.     Minister    Dantas    stated 


that  these  conversations  had  considerably 
encouraged  him  as  to  the  proepecU  for  the 
Increased  collaboraUon  of  those  Instltuttons 
In  helping  to  support  Brazil's  program  of 
stabilization  and  development. 

The  understandings  reached  between  the 
two  Governments  are  set  forth  In  the  ex- 
change of  letters  attached: 

Mazcu  26.  1963. 

Hon.  David  E.  Bkll, 

Administrator,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Department  of  State.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Mb.  AounnrnuTOB :  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  calling  to  your  attention  the 
essential  elemenU  In  the  program  which 
the  Brazilian  Government  has  deemed  It  ap- 
propriate to  adopt.  In  order  to  attack,  with 
Its  own  means  and  resources,  the  problem  of 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
Brazilian  people,  while  at  the  same  time 
reestablishing  monetary  stability. 

A  number  of  major  actions  have  already 
been  taken  by  our  Congress  and  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  within  the  framework  of 
the  tax  reform  law  of  November  28,  1962,  and 
of  the  3-year  plan  for  economic  and  social 
development.     They  Include: 

1.  The  adoption  of  tax  reforms  which  are 
increasing  revenues  by  about  26  percent, 
and  which  provide  the  foundation  for  Impor- 
tant administrative  improvements  In  tax 
collection. 

2.  The  elimination  of  subsidies  on  wheat 
and  petrolevun  products,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cash  deficit  of  the  Treasury  and  free  re- 
sources  for  developmental   purposes. 

3.  An  Increase  In  rallrocul  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  with  a  view  to  reducing  oper- 
ating deficits. 

4.  The  Issuance  of  Decree  61814  setting 
forth  the  plan  of  containment  of  budgetary 
expenditures  for  1963. 

6.  The  Issuance  of  SUMOC  Instruction  234 
limiting  the  expansion  of  credit  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  from  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

6.  The  Issxiance  of  SUMOC  Instruction  235 
providing  for  priorities  in  the  extension  of 
credit  by  private  banks,  enforced  through 
a  penalty  of  Increased  reserve  requirements. 

7.  Presentation  to  the  Congress  of  a  pro- 
posal to  give  SUMOC  additional  power  to 
control  the  banking  system  and  to  reorganize 
Its  administrative  structure  so  It  may  ade- 
quately carry  out  the  basic  functions  of  a 
central  bank.  * 

8.  Conversion  of  the  specific  tax  on  electric 
power  consximption  Into  an  ad  valorem  tax, 
and  adoption  for  10  years  of  a  compulsory 
loan  system  related  to  power  rates.  In  order 
to  raise  nonlnflatlonary  resources  for  the 
expansion  of  power  S3rstems. 

9.  An  appeal  to  the  State  governments, 
and  their  agreement,  to  cooperate  with  the 
national  stabilization  and  development  effort 
and  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  their  govern- 
mental operations 

10.  Presentation  to  Congress  of  a  message 
proposing  that  wage  Increases  for  public  em- 
ployees be  fixed  at  40  percent  effective  In 
April. 

11.  An  appeal  to  labor  unions  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  wage  p>ollcy  based  on  the  principle 
that  wage  readjustments  this  year  should 
not  exceed  actual  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

12.  Agreement  by  business  associations  In 
the  clothing,  shoe,  and  automotive  parts  In- 
dustries to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  volun- 
tary price  restraint;  similar  agreements  are 
being  negoUated  with  other  Industries. 

13.  Presentation  of  a  message  to  Congress 
proposing  the  adoption  of  &xi  agrarian  re- 
form program,  with  a  view  to  assxirlng  an 
Improved  social  distribution  of  land,  creating 
conditions  for  increasing  agrlcultiiral  pro- 
ductivity, and  reorganizing  the  Nation's  agrl- 
culttiral  system. 

In  addition.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
Brazilian  Oovemment.  during  the  course  of 


the  coming  few  months,  to  take  other  meas- 
ures for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  the 
development  and  stabilization  program.  In- 
cluding the  following: 

1.  Further  elaboration  of  the  plan  for  re- 
ducing the  Treas\u7's  cash  deficit,  so  as  to 
(a)  Identify  In  appropriate  detail  the  main 
forms  of  government  spending  as  among  de- 
velopment, operating  expenses,  and  subsi- 
dies to  federal  agencies,  (b)  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  priorities  to  assure  that  development 
spending  will  be  reduced  as  little  as  possible 
(or.  If  practicable,  increcised)  within  the 
limits  of  total  expenditures  prescribed  in 
said  plan,  and  (c)  Improve  the  control  mech- 
anism In  order  to  assure  compliance  with 
expenditure  ceilings. 

2.  AppllcaUon  of  any  excess  of  budgetary 
receipts  over  the  amounts  foreseen  In  the 
program  mainly  to  a  reduction  In  the  fore- 
cast Issuance  of  currency,  and  to  some  In- 
crease In  expenditures  for  high  priority  In- 
vestment sectors  such  as  educaUon  and 
health,  which  have  been  especially  affected 
by  the  economy  program.  In  any  event,  the 
cash  deficit  of  the  Treasury  will  be  held 
within  the  limits  sUted  In  the  3-year  plan  of 
Cr.  $300  billion  for  the  year  1963. 

3.  Adoption  as  soon  as  possible  of  further 
measures  for  the  progressive  elimination  of 
the  deficits  of  the  railroads  and  the  mer- 
chant marine,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
gram already  formulated  by  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Public  Works.  This 
program  includes  rate  Increases,  limits  on 
number  of  employees,  elimination  of  uneco- 
nomic railroad  trackage,  and  other  opera- 
tional and  administrative  Improvement. 

4.  The  formulation,  already  under  way,  of 
a  further  tax  reform  measure  to  Improve 
both  the  social  equity  and  the  economic  effi- 
ciency of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  In  time  to  permit  leg- 
islative consideration  this  year.  The  cor- 
porate tax  provisions  will  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide added  stimulus  to  productive  private 
enterprise.  At  the  same  time,  further  ad- 
ministrative measures  will  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  collection  of  taxes  and  to  reduce 
tax  evasion  and  tax  avoidance. 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  coffee  policy  set 
forth  In  the  3-year  plan.  In  order  to  yield  a 
net  surplus  In  the  coffee  account  of  at  least 
Cr.  $100  billion  In  1963.  A  definite  target 
will  be  established  as  soon  as  the  size  of  the 
crop  can  be  more  precisely  determined. 

6.  Securing  additional  nonlnfiatlonary  re- 
sources as  offsets  to  the  budget  deficit.  In 
accordance  with  the  same  plan,  of  at  least 
CrtlOO  billion  during  the  year  1963,  either 
related  to  the  Import  system  or  through 
other  means. 

7.  Direction  of  exchange  policy,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  3-year  plan,  to  reduce  progres- 
sively the  balance  of  playments  disequil- 
ibrium and  for  that  pxirpose  the  rate  of 
exchange  will  not  be  dissociated  from  the 
trend  of  Internal  prices. 

8.  Adoption  of  specific  measures  to  ex- 
pand exports,  particularly  of  Iron  ore.  meat, 
and  manufactured  goods. 

9.  Adoption  of  measures  to  encourage  the 
Inflow  of  productive  private  Investments  In 
order  to  help  atteln  the  targets  of  the  3- 
year  plan  In  relation  to  capital  lmp>orts,  cre- 
ation of  productive  employment,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  high  rate  of  economic  growth 

10.  Liquidation  of  commercial  arrears  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  In  the  light  of  exchange 
availabilities,  with  a  view  to  their  full  liq- 
uidation by  not  later  than  May  1964,  and 
the  prompt  Institution  of  effective  controls 
over  Importation  on  the  basis  of  suppliers' 
credits  so  as  to  avoid  undesirable  levels  of 
medium-term  Indebtedness. 

11.  Elaboration  In  greater  detail,  during 
the  next  several  months,  of  the  3-year  plan 
for  economic  and  social  development,  and  In 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  securing  the  collaboration  of  the  Panel 
of  Nine  Experts,  with  a  view  to  the  subse- 
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quent  organization  of  an  International  con- 
sortium of  credit  Institutions  and  govern- 
ments for  the  support  of  the  Brazilian 
program  within  the  framework  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress.  This  program  will  con- 
tain specific  developmental  objectives  for  at 
least  the  years  1964  and  1965,  and  will  take 
Into  account  the  measures  being  adopted 
during  1963  toward  monetary  stabilization 
and  to  strengthen  our  resources  for 
development. 

These  are  the  actions  taken  aiul  the  meas- 
iires  intended  by  my  government.  In  order, 
witliln  the  framework  or  our  national  effort, 
to  carry  out  successfully  our  program  of  de- 
velopment and  stabilization,  so  as  to  In- 
Biire  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the 
Brazilian  people. 

The  conditions  for  the  successful  execu- 
tion erf  that  program  In  a  relatively  brief 
time  span  can  be  favorably  affected  by  the 
degree  of  external  assistance  which  may  be 
received  from  international  financial  Insti- 
tutions, Western  European  countries,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  especially  taking  Into 
account  the  estimated  balance -of- payments 
deficits,  this  year  and  next,  of  Brazil  vls-a-vls 
the  United  States  and  Western  Europe,  re- 
spectively. These  deficits,  whose  magnitude 
has  been  estimated  and  reviewed  by  our 
respective  technical  advisers,  can  be  absorbed 
or  offset  by  means  of  credit  operations  which 
will  at  the  same  time  serve  the  purposes  of 
growth. 

On  the  basis  of  the  encoiu-aglng  prelim- 
inary discussions  which  I  have  held  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  managing  director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  we  are  ask- 
ing the  fund  to  negotiate  a  standby  arrange- 
ment by  June,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this 
purpose  to  send  a  mission  to  Brazil.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Fund  has  agreed  to  the  de- 
ferral of  the  t26.5-mllllon  payment  obliga- 
tion which  would  otherwise  have  been  due 
In  March. 

Continuing  the  discussions  which  I  have 
already  initiated  with  representatives  of 
other  countries  which  are  creditors  of  Brazil, 
we  will  seek  to  obtain,  during  the  same  time 
period,  new  resources  from  Europe  and  Japan 
In  an  amount  of  approximately  |1(X)  million, 
including  reactivation  ot  the  $77  million 
which  were  not  vised  under  the  European 
standby  credits  negotiated  In   1961. 

It  would  be  highly  Important  for  me  to 
learn  the  viewpoint  of  your  Government  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  your  participation 
henceforth  In  support  of  Brazil's  program  for 
development  and  stabUizatlon.  so  that  this 
support  may  be  Included  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  8-year  plan  already  adopted  by 
the  Brazilian  Government.  I  am  sure  that 
such  collaboration,  supplementing  oxir  own 
self-help  efforts,  together  with  the  afore- 
mentioned cooperation  of  other  governments 
and  International  Institutions,  would  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  social  well-being  and 
economic  strength  set  forth  in  the  Charter 
of  Pimta  del  Este. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Administrator,  the  as- 
surances of  my  highest  esteem. 

PaAMCISOO    CXkmentino 
San  Tiaoo  Dantas. 

Minister  of  Finance. 

DXP ARTMENT  OF  ©TATa,  AOINCT 
rOB  iNTTRNATIONAl.  DBVrUDPMZNT. 

Washington,  DC.  March  25,  1963. 
Hon.    Fbancisoo    Clxmcntino,    San    Tiaco 

Dantas, 
Jtfinister  of  Finance, 
The  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Dbab  Mb.  Minebtzb:  During  our  talks  In 
Washington  the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  great- 


ly appreciated  the  opportunity  to  be  informed 
by  you  and  your  associates  of  the  program 
for  economic  stabilization  and  develcq;>ment 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil,  and  the  actions 
and  policy  decisions  already  taken  to  imple- 
ment that  program  as  set  forth  in  your  let- 
ter of  March  25.  1963.  We  have  been  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  way  In  which  this  program 
has  been  initiated  and  by  the  opportunities 
It  appears  to  present  for  constructive  inter- 
national cooperation  within  the  framework 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  you  have  Indicated,  the  volume  of  re- 
sources required  by  the  Brazilian  program 
as  well  as  your  trade  and  investment  con- 
nections with  Western  European  coiuitries 
and  Japan  render  it  desirable  to  enlist  the 
support  of  those  countries  and  also  of  Inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pund.  We  are  accordingly 
glad  to  know  that  It  Is  your  Intention  to 
seek  a  standby  agreement  with  the  Fund 
during  the  next  2  months,  to  Initiate  con- 
versations for  long-term  financing  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  to  obtain  financial 
support  from  other  International  banking  In- 
stitutions such  as  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  from  the  principal 
Western  European  countries  and  Japan.  In 
this  connection,  we  have  noted  the  encour- 
aging results  of  your  initial  conversations 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  other  international  financial  organiza- 
tions 

As  a  result  of  these  discxisslons,  we  can 
now  foresee  a  oxnblned  supply  of  external 
resources  from  the  United  States,  the  other 
creditor  countries,  and  International  agen- 
cies in  support  of  your  program  for  devel- 
opment and  stabilization  adequate  to  cover 
fully  Brazil's  balance-of-payments  deficit  as 
now  estimated  for  1963  and  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contrlbutfbn  toward  meeting  the 
1964  deficit.  At  the  same  Ume,  a  major 
portion  of  the  credits  from  the  United 
States  will  provide  support  for  key  elements 
In  Brazil's  program  for  economic  develop- 
ment, such  as  roads,  electric  power  supply, 
and  the  expansion  of  small  and  medium  In- 
dustrial enterprises. 

Looking  farther  ahead,  we  warmly  welcome 
your  intention  to  detail  further  your  S-year 
plan  as  a  basis  for  long-term  economic  and 
social  development  and  to  seek  International 
collaboration  In  Its  support  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  The  United 
States  will  be  prepared  to  participate  whole- 
heartedly in  that  effort.  Thus  International 
financial  cooperation  with  Brazil  can  be  freed 
from  the  pressures  of  intermittent  balance- 
of-payments  crises,  and  placed  on  the  con- 
structive basis  of  support  tor  long-term  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress. 

For  the  period  through  May  of  next  year, 
on  the  assumption  that  external  financial 
assistance  will  successfully  be  negotiated  by 
June  1963  from  other  sovirces.  as  foreseen  In 
yoiir  letter,  the  U.8.  Oovemment  will  for  its 
part  be  prepared  to  commit,  subject  to  appli- 
cable legislation,  the  following  financial  re- 
sources, totaling  approximately  $400  million. 
in  support  of  your  program  for  stabilization 
and  development: 

Funds  to  be  provided  immediately :      Million 

Export-Import  Bank $83.0 

Treasury 26.  6 

Agency   for    International   Develc^)- 
ment 25. 5 


Further  funds:  MUlion 

Agency   for   International    Develop- 
ment: 

Program  support $100.  0 

Project  loans 100.0 

EBport-Import  Bank : 
Refunding    of    debt    repayments 
falling  due  between  Jime  1,  1963 

and  May  31,  1964 44.  5 

Public  Law  480.  title  I  commodity 
shipments    ( estimated ) 70.0 

Total ..-  398.  5 

Disbursements  of  these  funds  are  expected 
to  be  phased  in  time  as  required  by  the  pro- 
gram and  parallel  with  the  successfvil  Im- 
plementation of  the  nxeasures  described  by 
you.  In  order  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  program  while  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted with  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  European  countries,  in  addition 
to  the  postponement  already  agreed  of  the 
$26.5  million  due  this  month  to  the  Fund, 
the  United  States  will  provide  Immediately 
credits  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
and  the  Treasury  In  a  total  of  $84  million. 

The  funds  to  be  provided  from  AID  re- 
sources would  come  in  part  from  appropria- 
tions already  made  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962-63;  the  remainder  would  be  subject  to 
the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963-64.  It  is  exi>ected 
that  these  AID  funds  will  be  made  available 
In  the  form  of  loans  rejmyable  with  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  grace  and  a  long  subse- 
quent period  of  amortization,  and  at  mlnl- 
mxun  rates  ot  interest.  The  administration's 
^tal  request  for  authorization  and  i4>pro- 
priatlon  of  funds  nukes  sufficient  allowance 
for  these  purposes,  and  alao  to  provide  re- 
sources for  the  Northeast  develofMnent  pro- 
gram and  Initial  support  for  subsequent 
phases  of  jovlt  3-year  devel<^>ment  program. 
The  funds  from  the  Export-Impcw-t  Btoik 
would  consist  of  a  release  of  $33  million  from 
the  cconmitment  made  in  1961  and  on  the 
terms  then  agreed,  and  $44.5  million  In  re- 
funding of  debt  repayments  over  periods  of 
7  years.  The  Treasury  funds  will  be  applied 
Immediately  on  an  interim  basis  and  would 
later  become  part  of  the  longer  term 
arrangements. 

In  addition  the  United  States  Is  now  con- 
sidering appropriate  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Brazil  under  title  I 
ot  Public  Law  480  for  the  calendar  yecu-  1963 
and  would  be  prepared,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  legislation  and  estab- 
lished procedures,  to  extend  this  considera- 
tion to  cover  calendar  year  1964  as  requested 
by  the  Brazilian  Government.  The  total 
eetlnxated  value  of  such  an  extended  agree- 
ment would  be  ^>proxlmately  $1^  million. 

I  look  forward  to  the  early  oocnpletlon  by 
representatives  of  our  two  Governments  of 
specific  arrangements  to  implement  the  fore- 
going understandings,  pckrallel  with  the 
progressive  implementation  of  your  own 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Bell. 

(From  the  Washington    (DC.)    Dally  News. 
May  31.  1963] 
BUBSmiZINQ  Bbazil's  Doubljbcboss 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
Brazil  is  a  hxige,  tteautlful  and  underdevel- 
oped country  whose  rulers  for  over  2  years 
have  bucked  VB.   foreign  policy  for  Cul>a 
whenever  we  took  t\  firm  tone  toward  Castro. 
Today,  Brazil's  rulers  have  embarked  also  on 
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an  op«n  couwe  of  bucking  VS.  foreign  poUey 

for  BrMil> 

Within  the  paat  3  month*,  Br««ll'e  Preel- 
dent  Joeo  Ooulart  and  hl»  foreign  MlnUUr 
Dr  Francleco  San  Tlago  Dantae  hare  quite 
spectacularly  broken  a  vital  agreemenuwlth 
the  Kennedy  admlnlatratlon. 

THKT    KWOW 

Tbe  speed  with  which  they  have  splintered 
solemn  promisee  solemnly  made  to  Washing- 
ton U  almoet  without  pfUTJlel.  Thick- 
skinned  Norte- Amerlcanoe  may  not  know 
that  by  this  acUon  Brarll  has  Hung  the 
United  Bute*  a  challenge.  But  Braall's 
lAtln  American  neighbors  know. 

The  Incident  turn*  on  the  recent  financial 
bailout  granted  Brasil  by  the  United  States 
In  March.  President  Ooulart  sent  Dr.  Dantas 
to  Washington  to  plead  that  Brazil  might 
soon  have  to  default  on  official  and  commer- 
cial debts — the  equivalent  of  naUonal  bank- 
nJptcy.  TO  get  a  UJ3.  baUout  ol  gaM  mll- 
Uon.  the  Ooxilart-Dantas  team  promised  In 
writing  to  curb  BrazUs  rampant  inflaUon. 
Within  short  weeks,  the  two  Brazilian  lead- 
en have  done  the  oppodte.  They've  re- 
stored Federal  food  and  oU  subsidies,  and 
agreed  to  a  60-percent  pay  raise  for  Oov- 
emment  employees  and  the  army.  A  new 
round  at  inflation  Is  assured. 

President  Oo\ilart  and  Dr.  Dantas  solemnly 
teU  US.  newsmen  that  "poUUcal  pressures- 
forced  them  to  do  this. 

PATorr 
The  truth  Is  that  the  Ooulart-Dantaa  fol- 
lowing Is  powerful  In  the  government  em- 
ployees union  that  spearheaded  the  wage 
Increase  demand,  so  the  two  leaders  In  effect 
pressiired  themselves.  The  huge  raise  will 
pay  off  a  pollUcal  debt  to  the  army— which 
siistalns  St.  Ooularfs  power — and  Is  insur- 
ance for  Dr.  Dantas'  elecUon  as  3r.  Ooulart's 
successor  in  1045. 

President  Ooulart  U  often  described  as  an 
opportunist.  But  his  heir-apparent.  Dr. 
DanAas.  la  wedded  to  his  own  set  of  princi- 
ples. He  remains  vlscerally  anti-American, 
with  a  political  philosophy  Uttle  changed 
since  he  was  a  uniformed  Brazilian  Nad  be- 
fore World  War  IL 

President  Ooxilart  and  Dr.  Dantas  have 
maneuvered  the  United  States  into  subsidis- 
ing their  political  ambitions.  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  watching  to  see  what  President  Ken- 
nedy's team  does  about  it  now. 


Georf  e  Todt't  Opiaioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

-     HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALJTOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RZPR«SKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2i,  1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  several  articles  by  Mr.  George 
Todt,  a  prominent  coliimnlst  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Express,  and  are  deserv- 
ing of  careful  reading  and  thoughtful 
meditation. 
OsoBGS  TooT*»  Opintoiv — A  Fool's  Pasadwe 

"We  at  the  United  States  are  wallowing 
In  so  much  wealth  that  we  haTS  become 
complacent  m  a  people — and  we  are  losing 


otir    Inheritance    of    freedom    by    erosion." 
(Walter  Knott,  address  to  BAR.) 

Recently  the  Calif  cmla  Society  ot  the  SotM 
of  the  American  Revohitlon  held  its  annnal 
meeting  and  elecUon  o*  ofllcera  at  KnoU's 
Berry  Farm  In  Buena  Park. 

Carl  Warn  of  Salinas,  formerly  northern 
California  vice  president  of  the  old-line 
group,  was  elected  president  of  the  State 
body.  He  Is  a  ftne  American  patriot  and  It 
will  b*  a  privilege  for  aU  of  oxir  people  to 
work  with  him. 

I  was  honored  with  a  vice  presidency  for 
southern  California,  which  was  more  than  I 
deserved.  But  nevertheless.  I  hope  to  be  of 
as  much  service  as  possible  to  this  dedicated 
organization.     The  SAB  loves  America. 

As  president  of  he  local  Loe  Angeles  chap- 
ter, which  was  the  host  to  the  State's  society 
this  year.  I  presided  at  the  prebuslness 
session. 

KNOTT    srxAKS 

It  was  a  matter  of  great  pride  for  us  to 
present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  free 
enterprisers  in  in  southern  California  as  oxir 
guest  speaker. 

He  was  durable  Walter  Knott,  who  con- 
structed a  magnificent  business  out  o*  a 
dream  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  when  he  started 
out  many  years  ago. 

He  Is  typical  of  the  pioneer  spirit  and  char- 
acter which  built  America  from  a  wilderness 
to  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  In  a  relatively 
short  span  of  years. 

He  commenced  his  rise  from  a  tiny  family- 
type  shop  with  nothing  except  faith  In  our 
way  of  life,  a  loving  family  and  belief  In  our 
Ood. 

CAPTTAUSM    WOaXS 

Today  he  Is  a  landmark  In  our  "boom- 
town"  area  ot  these  United  States  and  we 
all  ought  to  be  Inspired  by  his  healthy  ezaih- 
ple.  He  has  proven,  along  with  many  other 
brave  men  and  women,  that  free  enterprise 
works. 

We  honored  him  with  an  SAR  Good  Citi- 
zenship Medal,  our  highest  award,  and  he 
honored  us  In  accepting  it.  Truly  a  wonder- 
ful American. 

"The  reason  we  have  been  so  productive  In 
our  country."  Knott  said  In  the  course  of 
his  address,  "Is  because  we  have  adhered  to 
four  basic  and  fundamental  economic  prin- 
ciples. These  are  (1)  limited  government, 
(2)  individual  freedom.  (8)  Incentive,  and 
(4)  competition. 

rooL's  rASAoisa 

"But  our  generation  has  been  mortgaging 
160  years  of  thrift  and  we  are  now  living  in 
a  foci's  paradise  of  deficit  financing — and  we 
are  passing  along  our  debts  to  the  forthcom- 
ing generation.  It  will  ultimately  drive  us 
to  socialism." 

Knott  said  that  our  people  originally  Immi- 
grated here  to  seek  religious  freedom.  They 
were  poor  at  first  and  became  largely  Ignored 
by  Oreat  Britain,  the  mother  country.  Left 
alone  by  "big  government"  they  commenced 
to  prosper. 

Then  the  Sngllsh  sovereign  laid  on  too  hard 
with  the  taxes.  CXir  American  [>atrlots  and 
forefathers  rebelled.  And  M  of  them  came 
together  one  day  to  pledge  their  Uvea,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  give  us 
freedom  from  tyranny.  They  won  us  our 
liberty.    What  are  we  doing  to  keep  It? 

Obokgx  Todt's  Opiwton — A  Maw  From 
Phoskix 

"Some  are  bom  g^eat,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
'em.**  (Sh&keepeare.  Twelfth  Night,  aa  II. 
•cene  5.) 


The  question  whether  Senator  Bab«t  Oold- 
WATSB  of  Arizona  will  run  for  the  Presidency 
in  19«4  Is  a  speculative  matter  that  has  no« 
been  determined  yet  by  the  principal  him- 
self. 

I  discussed  the  subject  with  him  when  he 
was  In  Los  Angeles  15  days  ago.  He  has  not 
cloeed  the  door  on  anything.  His  attitude 
U  one  of  watchful  walUng.  At  the  appro- 
priate time,  he  wlU  make  his  decision. 

Baut  Is  not  being  coy.  He  Is  simply  using 
his  head. 

He  Is  not  required  to  make  any  commit- 
ment at  this  time  and  has  no  IntenUon  of 
being  stampeded  Into  hasty  action  before 
he  Is  ready. 

no   TSICKS 

Being  a  man  of  principle,  he  will  keep  faith 
with  the  people  of  Arizona — and  will  resort 
to  no  subterfuge  or  trick  to  get  on  the  ballot 
again  If  he  tries  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation and  Is  unsuccessful. 

Therefore,  he  must  weigh  his  future  plans 
most  carefully  so  that  his  decision  will  be 
the  correct  one.  Which  means  he  will  wait 
until  all  the  facts  and  factors  are  in  to  be 
counted.     That  time  Is  not  now. 

OoLDWATm  did  not  specify  the  exact  time, 
or  deadline,  he  has  set  for  himself  In  this 
matter.  He  Indicated  that  he  Intended  mere- 
ly to  watch  the  future  as  It  unfolded — and 
would  be  guided  by  his  recuson. 

It  could  be  by  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
early  part  of  the  next  one.  Who  knows? 
Bazst  has  the  happy  faculty  of  calling  his 
own  shots  and  does  not  allow  well-meaning 
friends — or  otherwise — to  prod  him  Into  Ill- 
considered  action.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  his  Judgment. 

BAXST   TOPS  POLL 

My  point  in  revealing  thU  conversation 
with  the  Senator  Is  to  place  at  rest  some 
wishful  thinking  and  Inspired  speculation 
from  the  portion  of  the  mass  conamiinlca- 
tlons  media  which  has  a  superllberal  Unge. 

Some  of  these  UtUe  people  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  convince  all  who  will  buy  their 
specious  nonsense  that  Ooldwatzs  Is,  In  ef- 
fect, counting  himself  out  of  the  race  In 
1064 — which  is  simply  not  the  case. 

The  man  from  Phoenix  actually  believes 
that  It  Is  much  too  early  to  declare  himself 
either  way  as  yet.  To  do  so  would  be  bad 
timing  now. 

NO   PXODDINO 

I  know  he  was  very  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  tremendous  vote  of  confidence  given  him 
recently  by  the  rank-and-file  of  the  power- 
f\il  Republican  Associates  of  Los  Angeles 
County.  In  a  luncheon  poll,  400  Indicated 
him  as  their  choice  for  party  standard  bearer 
In  1864.  There  were  425  present  at  the 
count. 

Theee  people  repreeented  the  dominant 
Nixon  wing  of  the  OOP  In  past  political  wars. 
The  great  Republican  center.  Most  signifi- 
cant. 

Will  he  run  In  1964?  My  own  private  guess 
Is  that  he  will  do  so.  Might  be  the  only 
practical  way  to  save  the  United  States  from 
the  folly  of  unilateral  disarmament. 

George  Todt's  Opinion — Cutiinc  Down  a 
Poll 

"He  should,  as  he  list,  be  able  to  prove  the 
moon  Is  green  cheese." — Sir  Thomas  More, 
English  works. 

A  funny  thing  happened  to  me  at  the  Re- 
publican Associates  luncheon  last  week:  I 
helped  explode  the  myth  created  by  the  Gal- 
lup poll  which  claims  Rockefeller  leads  Oold- 
WATza  among  the  GOP  faithful. 
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According  to  the  controversial  Dr.  Gallup, 
the  New  Tork  Governor  Is  supposed  to  be 
three  times  more  popular  with  Republicans 
everywhere — except  in  the  South,  where  he 
says  It  U  4  to  1. 

As  the  ancient  phlloeopber.  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock, la  Indicating  these  days:  "This  le  tor 
the  birds." 

AN    KXPZaiMKNT 

I  received  permission  from  Homer  Preston, 
the  RA  boss  man.  to  conduct  an  experiment 
with  the  426  members  of  his  exemplary 
organization  following  the  lunch  when  CBS 
Telecaster  Grant  Holcomb  and  I  were  Interro- 
gating a  "Paul  Revere  Panel"  of  three  GOP 
Congressmen  on  the  program. 

They  were  Bdwasd  J.  Dkxwinski  of  Illinois. 
William  H.  Atkzs  of  Ohio,  and  Frank  J. 
HoRTON  of  New  Tork.  Also  In  the  audience 
were  Congressman  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb  and 
fanner  Congressmen  Patrick  J.  EDUlngs  and 
Edgar  W  Hlestand,  all  of  Loe  Angeles. 

After  some  preliminary  questions,  In  which 
Holcomb  had  brought  up  the  matter  of  Gold- 
water  versus  Rockefeller  In  the  GOP.  I  com- 
menced my  great  experiment.  First.  I  asked 
the  Congressmen  If  they  really  took  the  Gal- 
lup poll  seriously  in  their  own  private  de- 
liberations. 

Speaking  for  Congress  on  the  whole.  Dxa- 
wiNSKi  s&ld  the  answer  was  negative.  I  sug- 
gested that  I  thought  It  was  far  off  target 
where  Baxxt  and  Rocky  were  concerned — and 
Intended  to  prove  It  for  them. 

OOLDWATKR    WINS 

Then  I  turned  to  the  large  audience  and 
asked  them  to  go  along  with  us  and  to 
imagine  that  they  were  all  Republican  dele- 
gates at  the  1064  Republican  National  Con- 
vention.   How  would  they  vote? 

We  stipulated  that  the  Arizona  Senator 
and  the  New  York  Governor  had  battled 
It  down  to  the  wire  as  the  final  choices.  Now 
which  one? 

The  Republican  Associates  present  and 
voting  spelled  It  out  In  this  manner  with 
the'^  uplifted  hands:  400  for  Barxt  Gold- 
WATxa  and  26  for  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

This  Is  extremely  significant  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  poll  was 
not  a  ligged  one.  No  other  pierson — not  even 
my  friend.  Homer  Preston — knew  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  Those  present  repreeented  a 
good  cross  section  of  the  Republican  Asso- 
ciates. 

Most  Important,  not  even  the  most  de- 
praved fanatic  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination.  cl<dm  this  notable  tabulation 
to  be  the  work  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
the  Golowatkr  wing,  et  cetera. 

WHzaX    ART    THOUr 

Actually.  RA  was  the  strong  right  arm  of 
Richard  Nlzon  In  Loe  Angeles  Oo\mty  In  past 
political  wars  and  performed  yeoman  service 
for  the  former  Vice  President  In  all  his  cam- 
paigns. 

What  the  Nixon  people  voted  here  confirms 
what  I  have  been  rep<x-tlng  In  these  columns 
for  many  moons.  Dr.  Gallup,  where  art 
thou? 

Gkoroi  Todt's  Opinion — Kxzp   thz 
Umbrklla 

"The  only  thing  keeping  peace.  In  o\ur 
world  today  Is  the  Strategic  Air  Command  of 
the  UB.  Air  Force.  When  we  disarm  SAO 
of  the  B-70  bomber,  the  Skybolt  and  other 
'first  strike'  weapons — we  are  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  peace."  (Con- 
gressman Jaicks  B.  Utt.  address  to  South- 
ern California  Republican  Women,  Apr.  19, 
1963.) 

It  Is  hard  for  this  writer  to  conceive  of 
sane  and  thoughtful  Americans  crying  out 
to  unilaterally  disarm  the  United  States  in 
the  modem  world  Jungle  we  live  in  today. 


Rather,  such  lll-concelved  action  might  well 
be  the  work  of  madmen. 

Wars  have  always  been  fought  over  a  Ut- 
tle four-letter  word  ^>elled  "1-o-o-t."  And 
we  are  sitting  on  tc^  of  the  biggest  pUe  of  it 
in  history. 

Can  anyone  in  his  right  mind  imagine 
that  our  people  are  not  the  target  of  envy 
and  greed  of  all  the  have  and  have-not  na- 
tions of  the  earth?  Of  friend  and  foe,  alike? 
Who  would  really  go  to  bat  for  us  In  any 
realistic  showdown? 

Let's  be  practical  about  this  vital  matter 
of  national  security.  Out  with  thoughtless 
crackpots  who  would  foolishly  disarm  us. 
We  all  will  Uve  longer  that  way. 

INVITTNO    BLACKMAIL 

Here  is  a  truly  sane  message  from  Col .  Jack 
Warner  as  he  tnade  an  exemplary  address  to 
the  American  Legion  44th  Annual  Conven- 
tion at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  last  October.  The 
astute  president  of  Warner  BroB.  Pictures  of 
Burbank  had  this  to  say  In  "The  RampMirts 
We  Must  Watch": 

"To  be  less  than  ready  in  a  world  where 
powerful  aggression  remains  a  threat,"  War- 
ner told  the  Legionnaires,  "Is  to  Invite  disas- 
ter. To  be  less  than  strong  Is  to  Invite 
national  blackmail  and  global  holdup — ^It 
could  result  In  eventual  loss  of  our  freedoms. 

"Those  who  may  contend  that  a  dlmlnlsh- 
ment  of  our  military  strength  will  keep  away 
war.  are  woefully  unrealistic.  This  Is  like 
saying  that  the  elimination  of  umbrellas  will 
keep  away  rain. 

KEXP  TBI  UMBRELLAS 

"Fortunately,  this  Nation  has  an  umbrella. 
An  umbrella  of  military  power  that  repre- 
sents a  seme  and  safe  persuasion  for  peace  In 
a  world  of  tvunult." 

Warner  makes  sense  here  and  it  Is  only 
sad  that  the  "appeasement  corps"  in  our 
Department  of  State  and  perhaps  the  civilian 
denizens  of  the  Pentagon  do  not  under- 
stand It. 

They  seem  to  be  taking  their  Ideological 
signals  from  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  who 
made  the  Edsel  auto.  Instead  of  Gen.  Curtis 
LeMay  who  made  SAC. 

Those  awakened  and  alert  citizens  in  the 
Southland  who  are  concerned  about  the  drift 
of  our  Nation  toward  "unilateral  disarma- 
ment" or  other  brands  of  same — wotad  do 
well  to  Journey  to  the  Santa  Monica  Civic 
Auditorium  tonight  at  8  o'clock  and  hear 
former  Congressman  John  Rousselot  dis- 
cuss the  crucially  Important  matter. 

HEAR  ROXrSSKLOT 

In  a  docviment  entitled  "A  Plan  for  Gen- 
eral and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Pe<u;e- 
ful  World,"  the  Department  of  State  has 
committed  the  United  States  to  complete 
disarmament — and  total  internationalist 
control  under  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force." 
Remember  Katanga? 

Perhaps  Rousselot  will  discuss  the  pro- 
posed Burleson -Curtis  resolution  now  before 
Congress.  It  would  give  Congress  Kxne  con- 
trol over  runaway  disarming  of  our  Re- 
public by  the  diplomats.  Let's  look  into 
this  issue  now. 


Drew  Pearson — Chack  Stone  Dialogue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  DIOOS.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  been  an  Interesting  dialogue  in 


the  press  between  the  internationally 
famous  columnist  I>rew  Pearson  and  the 
pungent  editor  of  the  Washington  Afro- 
American  Chuck  Stone. 

The  articles  In  question  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  18,  1963] 
"Afbo"  Has  Hand  in  Unbzst  Hzrx 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Behind  Adam  Clatton  Powxll's  recent 
speech  warning  of  race  riots  In  Washington 
Is  a  significant  chain  of  circumstances.  They 
add  up  to  the  fact  that  If  Birmingham-type 
liots  do  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  the 
leading  Negro  newspaper,  Afro-American, 
will  deserve  much  of  the  blame. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  Afro-American 
has  been  publishing  the  type  of  news  con- 
ducive to  racial  bitterness. 

"No  newspaper  has  done  more  to  hurt  bet- 
ter race  relations  In  Washington  than  the 
Afro."  says  Commissioner  John  Duncan,  the 
first  Negro  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners which  governs  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. "The  Afro  has  be^i  trying  for  a  ye^r  to 
talk  up  a  riot." 

However.  It  has  not  succeeded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Negro  newspaper  has  aroused 
such  antagonism  In  the  Negro  community 
that  Its  advertlAng  has  been  dropping  off. 

Washington  has  probably  Ironed  out  its 
racial  problems  with  leas  friction  than  any 
other  city  along  the  edge  of  the  Mason- 
Dlxon  Line.  Even  before  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  desegregation  decision  of 
April  1964,  approximately  67  areas  of  the 
oommunfty  had  been  Int^rated.  But  Negro 
readers  would  never  know  about  this  from 
reading  the  Afro-American. 

Because  of  the  paper's  emphasis  on  racial 
bitterness.  Negro  leaders  called  a  meeting 
with  Chuck  Stone,  editor  of  the  Afro,  and 
asked  him  to  tone  down  his  blatant  editorials 
and  scare   headlines.     Stone  refused. 

"It's  the  only  way  to  sell  newspapers,"  he 
replied. 

However,  after  the  Afro  began  attacking 
such  friends  of  the  Negro  as  (Jlggs)  Dono- 
hue.  former  EMstrlct  Commissioner  and  Aaron 
Goldman,  president  of  the  Human  Relations 
CouncU.  various  firms  began  canceling  ads. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  editor  Stone  ar- 
ranged to  have  Representative  Adam  Clatton 
Powell  of  Harlem  and  Representative 
Charlzs  Dioos  of  Detroit  attend  a  dinner  In 
honor  of  editor  Stone.  Chl^  pxirpoee  of  the 
dinner  was  to  win  back  Negro  support  and 
especially  advertising.  It  was  here  that 
PowxLL  made  his  rabble-rovislng  speech 
warning  of  "one  of  the  worst  race  riots  In 
the  history  of  America"  unless  racial  ten- 
sions are  removed  In  Washington. 

The  dinner  honoring  Stone  had  the  partial 
effect  of  restoring  some  advertising  to  the 
Afro.  Carl  Shipley,  D.C.  Republican  chair- 
man, persuaded  some  advertisers  to  return. 
He  considers  the  Afro-American  a  great  asset 
for  the  OOP. 

Meanwhile,  the  Afro-American  Is  stUl  play- 
ing up  news  of  the  Black  Muslims  almoet  as 
if  Stone  were  a  member,  still  excoriating  the 
first  Negro  Conunlssloner  In  history  and  still 
fanning  the  flames  of  racial  prejudice. 

Drxw   Pearson's  Tiraox   Shows  Etvect   or 

Time's    Ravages 

(By  Chuck  Stone) 

How  about  that  Drew  Pearson.  Isn't  he 
wonderful? 

Here  we  are  a  small,  struggling  newspaper 
of  2V.OOO  and  what  does  he  do? 

He  attacks  us  In  his  422.000-circulated 
Washington  Poet  and  nationally  syndicated 
column,  and  endows  us  with  reams  of  pub- 
licity we  couldn't  have  paid  a  publicist  to 
get  for  us. 

And  most  important  of  all,  he  "national- 
ized" Commissioner  John  Duncan's  image 
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becfttae  oolor*d  folks  all  orer  Americs  know 
If  Hm  WMblnfton  Afro  attacks  tbe  record  of 
a  colored  public  official.  It  must  be 
vulnerable. 

We  never  bad  It  so  good. 

In  his  column  last  Saturday  spanking  the 
Washington  Afro.  Pearson  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  ravages  of  time  have 
finally  caught  up  with  him. 

It's  a  terrible  thing  for  a  reporter  to  grow 
old  and  inaccurate  and  silly — all  at  the  same 

tUOM. 

PMtfson  has  managed  to  do  all  three.  In- 
tttmil  of  an  incisive,  acciirate,  hard-hitting 
column  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Washington  Afro  (and  we  have  them),  he 
typed  out  a  pathetic  cotnpilatlori  of  Inac- 
curacies, incredible  falsehoods,  racial  hatred, 
and  sheer  fantasy. 

After  reading  his  bitter  JoumallBtic  bowel 
movement  UUed  "Afro  Has  Hand  In  Un- 
rest Here."  I  could  only  feel  pity  for  this 
poor  man  whose  nervousness  about  race 
riots  Is  actually  a  fear  that  his  editorial 
plantation  will  be  destroyed.  (A  swinging 
white  gal  who  Is  a  close  friend  of  the  family 
called  me  at  the  office  Saturday  and  asked: 
'Say.  where  do  I  sign  up  for  the  race  riot?") 
However,  lefs  take  Pearson's  nonsense, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  e*  how  it  stands 
up  In  the  face  of  truth. 

**That   If   th«   Blrtnlngham-type  Hots   do 
come   to   the   NaUons  Capital,   the   leading 
Negro    newspaper,    the    Afro- American,    will 
deserve  much  of  the  blame." 
Man.  aint  we  a  hell? 

I  cant  even  get  enough  colored  folks  to 
read  this  newspaper,  let  alone  get  them  to  go 
out  and  start  a  riot. 

There  are  411.787  colored  people  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

The  last  Audit  Bureau  Circulation  state- 
ment for  the  Washington  Afro  was  27.000 — 
the  second  highest  quarter  during  the  last  4 

years  or  19  qiiarters — not  bad.  heh? 

However,  that  also  means  that  384,737  ccrf- 
ored  people  are  not  reading  the  Washington 
Afro.  We've  got  a  lot  of  power,  Drew.  baby, 
but  weTe  not  running  the  whole  colored 
community. 

"For  more  than  a  year,  the  Afro-American 
has  been  publishing  the  type  of  news  con- 
ducive to  racial  btttemeas." 
We  sure  have. 

And  we're  going  to  keep  on  publishing  it. 
Every   time   a   policeman   shoves   his  foot 
down  a  man's  throat  and  beats  htm  to  a 
bloody,  helpless  pulp: 

Every  time  the  raclsU  in  Congress  deny 
adequate  funds  to  tlie  District  of  Columbia 
simply  because  It  has  a  colored  majority; 
every  time  a  colored  mother  on  welfare  Is 
humiliated  and  insulted  by  an  Lnveatlgator; 
every  time  a  colored  family  is  rejected  for  an 
apartment  or  house  merely  because  of  the 
accident  ol  their  epidermal  tissue:  every 
time  a  colored  father  Is  turned  down  for  a 
Job  Just  because  he's  black: 

Every  time  the  District  officials  throw  mca-e 
colored  families  Into  the  street  In  hot  pur- 
suit of  miles  of  highways;  every  time  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  almoet  starves  and  has  nothing 
to  eat  for  a  month  except  tacnatoes; 

Every  time  the  Washington  Post  places  a 
two-column  headline  story  on  page  1  about 
a  colored  rapist,  but  places  an  identical  story 
about  a  white  rapist  with  a  single-column 
headline  on  page  C-a  In  the  same  paper — 
then.  weTe  going  to  headline  these  rotten 
Injustices  and  you'd  better  believe  it. 

Our  printing  these  stories  doesn't  precipi- 
tate any  escalation  of  racial  blttemeaa. 
Their  occurrences  do. 

Unemployment,  filthy  slums,  ghettoed 
housing,  police  brutality,  persistent  denials 
ot  equal  opportunity  In  Jobs  and  housing 


cause  racial  bltUmew — no*  ne'W«i>ap«r 
stories. 

Quoting  Commissioner  John  B.  Duncan. 
Pearson  writes  this  next  bit  o*  idiocy:  "Th« 
Afro  has  been  trying  for  a  year  to  talk  up  a 
riot." 

Au  contralre.  What  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  a  year  Is  talk  up  the  certainty  that 
John  Duncan — wlU  not  be  reappointed  as 
Commissioner. 

Of  course,  this  angers  Drew  Pearson  be- 
cause he  loves  John.  They're  very  close. 
When  a  man  like  Pearson  gets  old  as  he  has 
he  needs  somebody  like  John.     Who  reaUy  Is. 

WHO    REAIXT    18    BOTCOTTING    TH«    AFEO 

"The  Negro  newspaper  has  aroused  such 
antagonism  In  the  Negro  community  that  its 
advertising  has  been  dropping  off." 

If  Pearson  were  a  more  competent  reporter 
and  had  done  some  extra  digging  instead  of 
lUtening  to  John  Duncan  or  "Jiggs"  Dono- 
hue.  he  could  have  easily  uncovered  the  real 
facts  on  this  "boycott." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  our  adver- 
tising has  dropped,  but  only  in  the  last  2 
months. 

This  has  been  due  to  a  boycott  among  a 
very  few  businessmen  who  have  objected  to 
the  editorial  policies  of  the  paper. 

Unfortunately,  a  small  group  took  It  upon 
themselves  to  try  and  persuade  a  number  of 
our  advertisers  to  stop  advertising.  Two 
men  have  been  Instrumental  in  this  develop- 
ment. 

One  was  able  to  Influence  two  firms  to 
stop  advertising  since  these  are  his  agency's 
accounts. 

Another  simply  used  his  prestige  and  enor- 
mous influence  against  the  Washington 
Afro.     I  can  document  this. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign,  we've  either 
lost  the  following  accounts  or  they  have 
been  very  sharply  reduced  In  lineage: 
Hecht's,  Safeway  Stores.  Drug  PWr.  District 
Grocery  Stores.  Bruce  Hunt.  975  Optical  Co.. 
and  Springer  Uniform. 

This  U  no  "Jewish  boycott" — Just  like 
there  has  never  been  any  "National  Push 
Day'  by  colored  /oiks.  If  anything,  a  ma- 
jority of  our  advertisers  who  happen  to  be 
of  the  Jewish  faith  told  their  callers  to  go  to 
the  devil. 

More  than  that,  a  n\imber  of  our  close 
friends  within  the  Jewish  community  have 
been  working  assiduously  to  counteract  this 
painful  maneuver.  I'm  exceedingly  optimis- 
tic about  a  solution  despite  Drew  Pearson's 
gloomy  prognostication. 

"Because  of  the  paper's  emphasis  on  racial 
bitterness,  Negro  leaders  called  a  meeting 
with  Chuck  Stone,  editor  of  the  Afro,  and 
asked  him  to  tone  down  his  blatant  editor- 
ials and  scare  headlines.     Stone  refused. 

"  'It's  the  only  way  to  sell  newspapers,' 
he  replied." 

Those  are  two  outright  lies  with  not  a 
shred  of  truth,  even  in  conception. 

I've  never  met  with  any  group  of  Negro 
leaders  to  discuss  the  editorial  posture  of 
the  Washington  Afro  or  any  newspaper  I 
have  ever  edited.  And  anybody  who  knows 
me  knows  I  wouldn't. 

As  for  the  statement  attributed  to  me 
about  the  "only  way  to  sell  newspapers," 
Pearson  may  have  a  chance  to  prove  that. 

"However,  after  the  Afro  began  attacking 
such  friends  of  the  Negro  as  'Jlggs'  Donohue, 
former  District  CocnnUssloner.  and  Aaron 
Ooldman.  president  of  the  Human  Relations 
Council,  varloiis  Arms  began  canceling  ads." 
True,  after  we  began  attacking  "Jlggs"  we 
did  lose  a  couple  of  ads  (more  proof  that  the 
boycott  was  not  solely  ot  Jewish  origin) . 
"Jlggs"  Is  legal  counsel  for  one  of  the  largest 
ad  agencies  In  town. 


But  to  call  Jlggs  a  friend  of  the  Negro 
Is  subject  to  some  limitations.  Any  man 
who  can  be  chairman  of  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  Representative  McMiu.am.  Is  no  top 
"friend  of  the  Negro."  John  Duncan's 
friend,  yes.  But,  no  real  friend  of  "the 
Negro." 

As  for  Aaron  Cfoldman.  we've  never  "at- 
tacked" him.  I  consider  him  an  Invalu- 
able friend  and  I  think  he  regards  me  at 
least  as  a  friend. 

"It  was  at  this  point  that  Editor  Stone 
arranged  to  have  Representative  Adam 
Powell  of  Harlem  and  Representative  Charles 
Dlggs  of  Detroit  attend  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
Stone.  Chief  purpose  of  the  dtnnefc  was  to 
win  back  Negro  support  and  especially  adver- 
tising. It  was  here  that  Powell  made  his 
rabble-rousing  speech  warning  of  "one  of  the 
worst  race  riots  In  the  history  of  America.'  " 
There  never  was  any  "dinner." 
If  Pearson  had  even  read  his  own  news- 
paper, the  Washington  Post  on  May  6.  he 
could  have  read  the  front  page  story  about 
the  mass  rally  In  my  honor  held  at  Shlloh 
Baptist  Church. 

The  we  salute  committee  arranged  the 
m^M.  meeting.  And  it  grew  out  of  an  effort 
to  keep  me  here  as  editor  when  I  offered  my 
resignation  to  become  public  affairs  officer 
for  USIA  In  Tanganyika. 

"The  dinner  honoring  Stone  had  the  par- 
tial effect  of  restoring  some  advertising  to 
the  Afro.  Carl  Shipley.  District  of  Columbia 
Republican  chairman,  persuaded  some  ad- 
vertisers to  return." 

Untrue;  what  few  advertisers  left  have 
not  as  yet  come  back.  If  Carl  Shipley  "per- 
suaded" them  to  return,  he  sure  never  told 
me. 

"Meanwhile,  the  Afro-American  Is  still 
playing  up  news  of  the  Black  Muslims,  al- 
most as  If  Stone  were  a  member." 

Since  I  became  editor  of  the  Washington 
Afro.  I  have  edited  248  editions.  During 
that  period,  the  Muslims  have  been  on  my 
front  page  a  total  of  seven  times  (today's 
issue  Included  which  I  did  deliberately). 
That's  a  2  percent  news  coverage  of  "playing 
up  the  Black  Muslims." 

Oh.  I  play  up  Malcolm  X.     Malcolm  X  is 
"good  copy."    The  New  York  Times  had  him 
on  page  1  last  week.    Playboy  magazine  has 
a  long  feature  Interview  with  him  In  this, 
month's  edition. 

And  though  I  disagree  with  the  Black 
Muslims  about  any  form  of  separatism  be- 
tween any  race,  country,  or  people  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  support  or  subscribe  to  the 
antl-SemltIsm  In  their  posture  (our  daugh- 
ter's godparents  are  Jewish) ,  I'm  nonetheless 
proud  to  be  able  to  call  Malcolm  X  my 
friend.  He's  a  swinging  dialectician  and  I 
respect  and  admire  him  deeply  for  that. 

One  truth  In  Drew  Pearson's  column  man- 
aged to  stand  alone  like  the  cheese  In  the 
"Parmer  In  the  Dell" — the  headline:  "'Afro* 
Has  Hand  In  Unrest  Here." 
We  do.  we  do. 

We  push  the  colored  leaders  of  this  com- 
munity to  move  fister.  more  aggressively. 
This  In  turn,  stimulates  more  action  against 
racial  segregation. 

The  people  become  aroused  (or  as  John 
Milton  called  it.  "divine  discontent")  and 
things  begin  to  happen. 

Fm  Just  sorry  we  can't  crente  a  whole 
lot  more  "unrest." 

Behind  Drew  Pearson's  column,  though. 
Is  a  more  fundamental  Issue:  an  economic 
confrontation  between  the  Washington  Afro 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

For  years,  the  Washington  Poet  represented 
Itself  as  the  best.  If  not  the  only  effective, 
media  access  to  the  "Negro  market." 
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This  Is  no  longer  true.  The  Post  knows 
it.  Many  advertisers  are  beginning  to  know 
It.  And  we  know  It.  The  "new  Negro"  has 
begun  to  turn  more  and  mcM-e  to  the  Wash- 
ington Afro — God  bless  you  all. 

So  Drew  Pearson's  attack  Is  not  aimed  at 
me.  It's  aimed  at  the  Washington  Afro  In 
sneaky  ploy  to  destroy  this  very  effective  and 
powerful  voice  among  black  people  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  And  Pearson  Is  using  a 
colored  pal  to  8p>earhead  It. 

The  success  of  their  maneuver  Is  up  to 
you — the  colored  community  with  a  full  65 
percent  of  the  population  of  this  city. 

Don't  choose  between  me  and  John  Dun- 
can or  even  between  Drew  Pearson  and  me. 

Choose  between  dignity  and  servility. 

Choose  between  racial  pride  and  racial 
shame. 

Choose  between  power  and  weakness. 

Choose  between  Involvement  and  com- 
placency.    But  you  must  choose. 

The  people  In  Birmingham  chose — and 
they  won. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  th«  UNmn  States 

Tttlb  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  {  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 

Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  zllus- 
trations,  maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Ulxistrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joliit  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  I  a,  49  SUt.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  malceup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  stj/le. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 14 -point  tjrpe; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 >4 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  hlstorlcaK  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  paf>ers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 


ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
speclfled,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorised  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  mtinuscrlpt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  bapds 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  vrtll  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  PubUc  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  p>erlod  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  flxed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  SO  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjoiimment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  JSecord.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  ^fakeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  apjaear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  ot  the  respective 
Houses. 


The  Official  Reporters  of  ecu;h  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congsessional  Recoxo 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  ot  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  apy 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  App>endlx,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
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Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
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cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
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office. 


President  Kennedy  and  G)n|rett — Aa 
Article  by  G«orj[e  W.  Oakei,  Wa«hin«. 
ton  Star,  May  12,  1963 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  • 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INSIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  most  interesting  and 
thoughtful  article  by  George  W.  Oakes, 
published  in  the  Sunday  Star,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  May  12,  1963. 

Mr.  Oakes  has  analyzed  the  relation- 
ship between  President  Kennedy  and 
Congress  with  particular  attention  to  the 
prospects  for  passage  of  the  President's 
major  legislative  propKJsals. 

The  article  follows: 

CONCRESSMIN   OH  HOW   KBTlTZDr   COXJLD   HZLP 

Thxm 
(By  George  W.  Oakes) 

As  Congress  moves  into  the  summer  when 
the  fate  of  President  Kennedy's  major  pro- 
posals will  be  decided,  supporters  of  many 
of  the  administration's  measures  are  pri- 
vately expressing  their  views  on  how  the 
President  could  be  more  successful  In  his 
battle  with  Congress. 

Although  the  top  Democratic  leaders  in 
the  Senate  and  House  are  convinced  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  getting  about  all  he  can  out  of  a 
conservative  Congress  dominated  by  a 
southern  Democratic-Republican  similarity 
of  views,  especially  on  the  big  domestic  Issues, 
more  liberal  Members  in  both  parties  are 
restive  and  believe  he  could  do  more  to  line 
up  congre<islona}  backing. 

A  representative  group  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  strong  advocates  of 
major  Kennedy  bills  were  asked  this  ques- 
tion : 

"If  the  President  requested  your  advice  on 
how  he  could  be  more  effective  In  getting 
Congress  to  accept  more  of  his  program,  what 
would  you  suggest?" 

Here  are  the  replies  of  some  Democratic 
and  Republican  Senators: 

"Orant«d  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
•put  and  that  Kennedy  has  a  harder  task 
than  P.DJI.  under  quite  different  conditions, 
I  think  he  should  work  harder  on  public 
opinion,"  said  a  veteran  mldwestern  Demo- 
cratic liberal. 

"The  President  thinks  more  In  terms  of  po- 
litical deals  to  get  voles  than  of  appealing 
directly  to  the  voters.  Also,  he  compvromlses 
on  his  programs  too  soon,  as  In  the  tax  legis- 
lation. He  doesnt  back  up  his  friends  In  the 
Senate  enough.  If  Kennedy's  strategy  is  to 
hold  over  many  controversial  Issues  until  the 
•econd  term  (which  Is  Increasingly  dlscxissed 
In  administration  circles),  I  think  he  will 
have  lost  much  of  his  leverage.  For  exam- 
ple, most  of  the  Judicial  appointments  at  his 
disposal  have  already  been  made." 

TBAOE  BILX  AS  AN  XXAICPLS 

"President  Kennedy  should  develop  a  more 
systematic  effort  to  enact  his  program."  com- 
mented a  liberal   Republican  Senator  from 
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the  East.  "There's  not  enough  organleed 
push  on  specific  Issues.  Last  year  the  trade 
program  was  handled  with  care,  because  the 
President  felt  genuine  ooncCTn  over  It,  but 
on  some  of  the  major  domestic  Issues  like 
our  broad  transportation  problems,  there  are 
speeches  and  reports,  but  no  presidential  fol- 
lowthrough.  Sometimes  one  wonders  how 
deeply  oommltted  he  Is  to  tackling  these 
tough  problems.  The  President  seems  to  be 
more  at  home  with  organization  poUtlclans 
than  among  those  who  woiUd  take  action  to 
correct  obvious  Inadequacies  as  education 
or  transportation." 

"The  President  should  use  more  often  his 
enormous  talent  to  present  the  issues  to  the 
people  on  television,"  siiggested  a  new  Demo- 
cratic Senator  from  the  West.  "It's  possible 
to  overexpose  himself,  but  I  think  he  errs  on 
the  side  of  caution." 

"Many  administration  supporters  on  the 
Hill  are  wavering  because  of  the  barrage  of 
opposition  attacks.  They  would  be  stiffened 
if  the  President  took  his  case  directly  to  the 
people.  Then  perhaps  more  of  us  would 
speak  up  in  defense  of  the  administration 
proposals." 

"I  think  that  the  President  doee  give  too 
much  weight  to  the  prerogatives  of  WMnmlt- 
tee  chairmen — perhaps  becaiise  he  is  a 
former  Senator." 

"On  foreign  aid,  he  should  have  let  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  under 
pressure  from  constituents  get  the  credit  for 
cutting  the  appropriation  rather  than  slash- 
ing his  original  figure  so  much." 

"Although  tliere's  much  opposition  to  Ken- 
nedy's program  throughout  the  country  and 
In  his  own  party,"  remarked  a  RepubUcan 
moderate  from  the  South,  "the  President 
doesn't  fight  hard  enough  for  the  measures 
he  says  he  wants.  He  tends  to  give  in  too 
soon  to  congressional  pressiire  and  he  could 
take  a  stronger  line  with  his  committee 
chairmen." 

ZXFUMNINC    ICEOICABX 

"If  he  explained  medicare  more  under- 
standably to  the  people,  it  would  help  those 
of  us  who  are  resisting  great  pressure.  Frees 
conferences  aren't  adequate,  as  they  assume 
considerable  background  information." 

"One  of  President  Kennedy's  weaknesses 
is  that  he  Is  too  close  to  the  congressional 
system— he  wants  to  stay  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  team."  said  a  Democratic  liberal  Sen- 
ator for  the  Mountain  States. 

"A  lot  of  \is  who  support  the  President's 
program  dont  know  when  to  stand  firm 
because  in  the  past  he  has  often  left  us  out 
on  a  limb  and  dealt  us  out.  So  we  wont 
make  a  fight  for  an  Issue  In  which  we  believe 
but  is  unpopular  In  our  home  States." 

Although  Senator  Morse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  would  like  President  Kennedy  to 
make  more  nationwide  TV  broadcasts  on 
major  domestic  affairs,  rather  than  dep>end- 
ing  on  speeches  before  special  groups,  he 
doesn't  think  the  President  would  improve 
his  position  In  Congress  by  cracking  down 
on  his  senatorial  opponents.  "He  believes  In 
reasoning  with  those  who  disagree  with  him 
rather  than  dictating  to  them  and  I  thln'c 
he's  probably  right,"  said  this  Senator.  "I'm 
convinced  that  the  President  is  determined  to 
get  his  program  through." 

"There's  one  technique  which  Is  essential 
In  my  view— personal  contact  with  key  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Clabk,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania,  believes  that  proepecU 


for  mos^  of  the  Kennedy  program  depend 
far  more  on  congressional  reorganization 
than  on  Presidential  action.  However,  Sen- 
ator Clark  argued  that  the  President  can 
help  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  Senate 
establishment.  "The  critical  time  wlU  c<xne 
in  January  1965,  If  Kennedy  Is  reelected. 
Unless  action  Is  taken  then,  the  second  term 
will  be  a  do-nothing  period." 

TUOO'B,    nCHT    ADVISED 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  admllnstratlon  not  be 
so  Influenced  by  the  Judgment  of  committee 
chairmen  and  be  prepared  to  fight  it  out 
more  often  on  the  fioor.  Too  often  the 
White  Hoxise  has  been  wrongly  advised  on 
how  close  a  vote  there  woiUd  be  and  as  In 
the  recent  case  of  the  youth  employment  bill, 
when  we  have  battled  It  out  we  have  won." 

In  the  House,  where  In  general  the  Ken- 
nedy program  faces  more  opposition  than  In 
the  Senate  mainly  because  of  the  Southern 
Democratic-Republican  conservatism,  these 
suggestions  were  offered: 

"The  morale  of  the  Kennedy  troops  lii  the 
House  Isn't  high,"  commented  a  Midwestern 
Democrat  with  considerable  experience  In 
planning  strategy  and  lining  up  votes.  "Too 
many  of  us  have  the  feeling  the  President 
doesnt  care  enough  about  his  program.  Of 
course,  Kennedy  may  be  right  in  waiting  for 
the  big  pxish  untU  after  the  next  election 
when  we  may  have  a  gain  of  IS  or  20  Uberal 
Members.  Unless  this  gamble  works  out,  this 
administration's  record  will  be  poor  on  do- 
mestic legislation.  The  present  program 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  series  of  political  tech- 
niques to  win  reelection  next  year." 

ALIENATION    OF   AJTECTION 

"The  President's  strongest  supporters  In 
the  House  who  campaigned  for  him  around 
the  country  2  years  ago  feel  an  alienation  of 
affection — we  seem  to  be  expendable.  If  next 
year's  presidential  election  Is  close,  our  lack 
of  enthusiasm  could  affect  the  result;  for 
many  of  us  led  Kennedy  In  o\ir  districts  In 
1960. 

"The  establishment  which  runs  Congress 
won't  be  changed  untU  the  President 
fights  It. 

"One  reason  why  the  President  cannot  go 
more  to  the  people  Is  that,  unlike  FJDJl.,  he 
doesn't  seem  to  have  the  same  ability  to 
communicate  with  them  and  produce  an 
emotional  response  to  what  he  Is  trying  to 
accomplish,  not  Just  to  him  as  a  person." 

"Vigorous  leadership  Is  the  only  way  to  get 
legislation,"  says  Representative  Hechler, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  political  science.  "The  President's 
strong  statement  xirglng  Congress  to  restore 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  cuts  on  the 
public  works  bill  is  an  example  of  effective 
leadership.  The  President  should  speak  out 
more,  for  he  Is  the  only  one  who  represents 
all  the  people."  ' 

"There's  too  much  of  a  feeling  that  the 
administration  is  thinking  politically  In 
preparation  for  next  year,"  according  to  a 
liberal  eastern  Republican.  "There's  a  ter- 
rible hostility  to  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
them.  They  forget  that  today's  enemle&  may 
be  tomorrow's  friends." 

"The  President  should  take  to  the  air- 
waves more  frequently  to  produce  results  In 
the  House,"  In  the  opinion  of  an  eastern 
Democratic  liberal  who  was  a  key  Kennedy 
leader  In  the  I960  campaign.  "Main  Street 
Is  what  moves  the  Hoiose.  The  President's 
speech  to  the  editors  put  the  issues  In  slm- 
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pl0  tcrma  but  you  have  to  talk  to  the 

of  th«  people.     Pr«w  conferences  are  too  cut 

up  when  abown  on  TV." 

FOB  EirocATiofr  anx 

"Thare'a  mor*  aupport  In  the  Houae  fc»^  a 
hlfhar  atfucatlon  blU  than  the  President  real- 
laaa,"  eommented  a  young  Midwest  Repub- 
UcaA.  "If  the  Wbite  Houae  would  keep  Ita 
hands  off.  the  Republicans  and  Democrats 
would  pass  a  college  aid  bill." 

"Many  Congressmen  think  the  President 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  win  over  his  enemies 
but  Ignores  his  friends  who  fought,  bled,  and 
died  for  his  program."  bitterly  remarked  a 
west  coast  Democratic  liberal.  "The  only 
way  you  seem  to  get  attention  from  the  White 
House  ts  to  oppose  them." 

Representative  H»*n»MA«  Democrat,  of 
Indiana,  thinks  that  the  admlnlstratloa 
could  make  use  of  Its  friends  In  Congress 
more  effectively.  "Frequently  on  controver- 
sial Issues  there  are  many  House  Members, 
sympathetic  to  the  proposal  but  not  on  the 
committee  Involved,  who  woiiid  speak  up  In 
Its  defense  If  they  were  contacted  and  given 
more  pertinent  Information.  t°  think  better 
advance  planning  of  this  kind  would  be  a 
real  help  to  the  President's  program." 


Canyonlands  NatioBaJ  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THB  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
considerable  satisfaction  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  editorial 
from  the  Deseret  News  entitled  "Can- 
yonlanda  Is  in  Sight."  By  Its  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  situation,  this  highly 
respected  Utah  daily  has  put  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  Moss  bill,  and  of  the  approach 
I  have  always  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park.  I 

The  editorial  therefore  becomes  a  fine 
argument  for  the  type  of  bill  I  have  pre- 
sented from  the  very  first — a  measure 
establishing  a  single  pcu^  of  reasonable 
size,  encompassing  the  most  spectacular 
of  the  scientific,  geologic,  and  scientific 
phenomenon  in  the  rugged  area  around 
the  confluence  of  the  Green  and  the 
Colorado  Rivers  in  southeastern  Utah, 
with  limited  secondary  use  in  keeping 
with  national  park  standards.  This  is 
what  the  present  Moss  bill  offers,  and 
this  is  what  I  believe  has  the  greatest 
hope  of  passage  by  the  Congress. 

Since  I  Introduced  the  first  Canyon- 
lands  bill  in  August  of  I960. 1  have  intro- 
duced two  subsequent  bills  and  a  number 
of  amendments,  each  of  them  an  effort 
to  temper  my  view  to  the  conflicting 
points  of  view  of  others  about  Canyon- 
lands  in  my  State.  As  the  News  points 
out.  no  compromise  Is  ever  completely 
satisfactory  to  everyone,  but  I  am  hope- 
ful that  those  who  have  steadfastly 
opposed  the  Moss  bill  will  now  agree  to 
temper  their  views  as  much  as  I  have 
mine  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  very  im- 
portant business  of  establishing  a  Can- 
yonlands National  Park  In  this  session 


a  buffer  zone  of  another  600.000  acres  or  so 
of  land  which  Is  open  for  development  of 
resources  but  under  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  officials  who  are 
also  concerned  about  scenic  values. 

This,  of  course,  U  an  approach  not  entirely 
different  from  the  concepts  originally  spelled 
out  by  both  the  National  Park  Service  and. 
quite  independently,  by  Governor  Clyde's 
committee  on  canyonlands. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  we  are  close 
enough  together  on  both  principle  and  de- 
tail that  nnal  agreement  Is  In  sight  and  at- 
tainable. No  Individual  Is  going  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfied;  no  one  ever  Is  In  a  compromise 
situation.  But  what  has  evolved  after 
months  of  give-and-take  Is  a  potential 
Canyonlands  National  Park  that  will  add 
greatly  to  the  heritage  of  scenic  grandeur 
we  pass  to  our  children,  as  well  as  add  to 
the  economic  progress  of  Utah. 

Now,  let's  get  busy  and  get  It  nailed  down. 


of  Congress.  My  goal  continues  to  be: 
Oet  Canyonlands  National  Park  for 
Utah. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Canyonlands  Is  in  Stort 
With  what  appear  to  be  the  final  amend- 
ments now  In,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
xinlty  we  have  been  pleading  for  during  the 
past  months  must  at  last  be  achieved  or 
hope  may  be  lost  for  any  early  creation  of  a 
Canyonlands  National  Park. 

Bit  by  bit  the  park  as  originally  proposed 
has  been  whittled  away.  Much  of  scenic 
value  has  been  lost  In  the  process- -but  a 
good  deal  of  potential  oil  and  mineral  rev- 
enue has  been  saved  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  what  has  been  gained  Is  worth  what 
has  been  lost. 

In  any  event,  now  let's  stop  whittling  and 
bend  our  energies  toward  getting  congres- 
slotukl  approval  of  the  Canyonlands  bill. 

After  the  various  proposals  and  counter- 
proposals, here  Is  how  the  park  now  shapes 
up: 

The  magnificent  Island  In  the  Sky  with 
Its  breathtaking  overlooks  wlU  be  part  ot 
the  park,  approximately  from  the  neck  south. 
Orandvlew  Point  and  Upheaval  Dome  are  Im- 
portant features  of  that  section. 

The  Maze  and  LAnd  of  Standing  Rocks,  the 
fantastically  eroded  country  west  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers, 
will  be  out  of  the  park.  As  many  people 
have  pointed  out  and  Senator  Moss  has 
agreed.  Its  very  InacoesslbUlty  protects  It 
from  exploitation.  Only  such  rvtgged  guides 
as  Kent  Frost  of  Montlcello.  are  able  to  take 
parties  In  successfully,  and  then  mainly  on 
foot.  The  time  may  well  oome  when  this 
area  will  be  added  to  the  park.  Just  as  Zlons 
was  substantially  enlarged  several  years  ago. 
Still  under  discussion  Is  a  one-mile  strip 
along  the  southern  boundary.  This  30.000- 
acre  area  Is  good  deer  hablUt.  and  the  Utah 
congressional  delegation  has  agreed  to  In- 
clude it  In  the  park  only  If  himtlng  can  be 
allowed  In  that  strip.  If  this  proposal  runs 
afoul  of  park  tradition,  this  section  might 
be  eliminated. 

The  great  heart  of  the  "lower  park"  area — 
The  Needles.  Chesler  Park,  Salt  Creek  with 
Its  Angel  Arch,  and  Horse  Canyon — and.  of 
course,  the  river  confluence  itself — all  will  be 
Included  and  fully  protected. 

The  most  controversial  cutback  has  been 
In  the  area  below  Deadhorse  Point.  The  bUl 
now  before  Congress  leaves  that  area  out  of 
the  park,  because  of  the  proven  oil  and  pot- 
ash reserves  there  One  oil  well  Is  now  In 
operation  Just  below  Deadhorse  Point  to  the 
west  and  one  is  in  operation  and  another 
being  drilled  to  the  east. 

TTils  omission  may  prove  to  be  regrettable: 
again,  time  will  tell.  The  well  on  the  east  U 
in  a  box  canyon  and  completely  hidden.  The 
wells  to  the  west  are  visible,  but  if  the  scars 
left  by  the  drlUlng  and  seismograph  work 
are  carefully  cleaned  up  and  allowed  to  heal, 
the  pumps  themselves  will  be  little  evident. 
The  greater  danger  ir  that  potash  mining 
might  be  allowed  to  scar  the  area  with  exten- 
sive roads,  and  unsightly  Ulllngs.  In  this 
connection,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
can  do  a  great  public  service  In  controlling 
any  future  digging  In  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize scenic  damage. 

In  fact,  thf  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
is  developing  a  fine  sense  of  the  pubUc  in- 
terest In  use  of  land  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. It  is  In  the  process  of  building  over- 
look facilities  and  erecting  signs  at  many 
strategically  scenic  spots  outside  the  poten- 
tial park,  and  In  general  catering  to  the 
tourist. 

If  this  approach  conttnues — as  It  certainly  (By  Fred  Schneider) 

should — we  may  flnd  that  what  we  really         The  Electric  Power  Board  of  Chattanooga 
have  U  a  ass.OOO-acre  park  sxirrounded  by     plans  to  become  debt-free  July  1.  and  within 


Electric  Power  Prices  in  Tennetiee 
VaDcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TXNN  ESSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
always  music  to  my  ears  when  I  hear 
that  the  price  of  something  is  going 
down.  And  the  music  is  all  the  sweeter 
when  it  is  the  price  of  electricity  that  U 
going  down. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  the  price 
of  this  all-important  commodity  is  going 
up.  But  in  Chattanooga  Tenn..  It  is  go- 
ing down  again;  this  reduction  will  mean 
a  saving  to  consumers  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  the  first  year  the  new  rate 
schedule  is  in  effect.  Not  only  that,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  reduction  Is  being 
made  possible  by  a  decision  to  the  Chat- 
tanooga Electric  Power  Board  to  wipe 
out  its  bonded  debt  after  this  July  1— 
the  first  large  electric  system  in  the 
Nation  to  become  debt-free.  The  Chat- 
tanooga Electric  Power  Board  is  one  of 
the  150  or  so  municipal  and  cooperative 
distributors  of  electricity  generated  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
this  year  is  observing  its  30th  anni- 
versary. 

The  decision  to  become  debt-free  and 
to  lower  rates  was  announced  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times  on  May  4.  This  was 
followed  by  an  editorial  in  the  Times 
on  May  5. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  items  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Dally  Times, 

May  4.  19«3J 
Pown  Board  To  Bbcomb  Fees  or  Debt  oif 
Jot-t  1 :  TO  Cot  Rates  |1  Million — Prece- 
dent Df  Unfted  States,  First  Large  Pitb- 
LicLT  Owned  Electric  Utilitt  Bid  or 
Financial   Debit 
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30  days  after  that  will  put  Into  effect  rate 
reductions  that  will  save  its  customers  more 
than  $1  million  a  year. 

Roy  McKenzle,  board  chairman,  announced 
Friday  the  mayor  and  board  of  commissioners 
of  the  city  will  be  asked  Tuesday  to  call  for 
payment  July  1  the  $2,761,000  presently  out- 
standing revenue  bonds. 

These  bonds  are  due  for  retirement  July  1 
in  1964,  1965.  1966.  and  1967.  They  are  In 
addition  to  the  bonds  scheduled  for  retire- 
ment at  their  matxirity  July  1,  1963.  They 
amount  to  $636,000. 

With  the  paying  off  of  all  these  bonds 
the  power  board  will  have  no  outstanding 
debt  and  will  be  the  first  large  publicly 
owned  electric  system  in  the  Nation  to  be- 
come debt-free,  McKenzle  said. 

The  new  and  reduced  rate  schedules  to 
be  put  Into  effect  will  result  In  savings  In 
electricity  costs  to  board  customers  of  about 
$1,064,000  on  the  basis  of  lU  1962  revenues, 
the  chairman  stated. 

cut  to  be  about  5   PERCENT 

The  board's  revenues  In  1962  were  $20,141.- 
963.  which  means  the  $1,064,000  reduction 
will  amount  to  around  6  percent.  McKenzle 
said  this  does  not  mean  that  all  cxistomers 
win  get  a  reduction  of  this  percentage. 
Some  will  receive  less  and  some  more,  and 
so  far  the  savings  have  not  been  computed 
on  an  Individual  customer  basis. 

"With  the  final  details  yet  to  be  worked 
out.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  proposed  new 
and  lower  residential  rate  will  effect  annual 
savings  of  $4«0,000,"  McKenzle  said.  '-Phe 
new  and  lower  commercial  and  power  rates 
wlU  mean  a  saving  of  $569,000.  Street  light- 
ing ciistomers  would  save  about  $25,000  a 
year. 

"At  present,  the  board's  residential  cus- 
tomers already  have  available  electricity 
costs  among  the  lowest  In  the  Nation  and 
the  «iew  schedule  will  allow  opportunities 
for  still  further  increased  usage. 

"In  1962  the  average  residential  cost  of 
electricity  In  the  homes  served  by  the  board 
was  8.8  mills  per  kllowatt-hour  with  the  av- 
erage annual  tisage  of  14,796  kilowatt-hours, 
among  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

BICAIX  X7BBI    TO   PROriT 


revenue  bonds,  series  AA.  dated  J\ine  1. 
1944.  and  $281,000  of  electric  power  revenue 
bonds,  series  B,  dated  July  1,  1948. 

The  $2.48  million  of  series  AA  bonds  Is 
composed  of  $250,000  of  2-percent  bonds  and 
$340,000  of  1% -percent  bonds  dTie  July  1 
1964;  $610,000  of  1% -percent  bonds  due 
July  1,  1966;  $630,000  of  1% -percent  bonds 
due  July  1.  1966.  and  $650,000  of  l»/i -percent 
bonds  due  July  1.  1967. 

$281,000    SERIES 

The  $281,000  of  series  B  bonds  is  composed 
of  $68,000  of  214 -percent  bonds  due  July  1. 
1964;  $69,000  of  2  >4 -percent  bonds  due  July 
1.  1965;  $71,000  of  2 14 -percent  bonds  due 
July  1,  1966.  and  $73,000  of  2Vi-percent 
bonds  due  July  1.  1967.  The  calling  of  these 
1964.  1965,  1966,  and  1967  bonds  ahead  of 
maturity  will  be  done  with  funds  on  hand, 
McKenzle  said. 

The  bonding  history  of  the  Electric  Power 
Board  of  Chattanooga,  established  in  1935 
began  with  and  has  included  the  Issuance 
of  $100,000  of  general  obligation  bonds  In 
that  year  for  the  board's  Initial  engineering 
and  organizational  expense.  Then  in  1939 
$13J  million  of  revenue  bonds  were  Issued 
when  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.'s  local 
distribution  system  was  purchased  by  the 
board. 

In -1948  $1.2  million  of  revenue  bonds  was 
Issued  to  provide  for  additional  faculties 
made  necessary  by  the  upsurge  in  the  use  of 
electricity  after  World  War  II. 

"All  of  these  bonds  will  have  been  paid  off 
entirely  from  the  revenues  erf  the  board, 
which  has  rates  among  the  lowest  in  the 
Nation,"  McKenzle  said. 

The  Hamilton  National  Bank  of  Chatta- 
nooga and  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of 
New  York  have  been  paying  agents  in  con- 
nection with  the  board's  revenue  bonds. 

(Prom  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  May 

6,  1963] 

Milestone  row.  Chattanooga 


The  fact  that  many  Industrial  users  will 
be  entitled  to  a  lower  sales  tax  rate  through 
exemptions,  however,  underscores  the  ex- 
tremely Important  statement  of  Electric 
Power  Board  Chairman  Roy  McKenzle: 

"With  many  electric  utilities  throughout 
the  Nation  placing  Into  effect  Increased  rates 
for  electric  service,  the  Board  believes  its 
scheduled  reduction  of  electricity  cost  In  the 
Chattanooga  area  wlH  act  as  a  stlmulvis 
toward  location  In  this  area  of  new  Industries 
and  the  expansion  of  already  existing  Indus- 
tries, thus  creating  additional  opportunities 
fc«"  employment  of  Chattanooga-area  people." 

Advantages  In  fRe  TVA  area  are  obvious, 
with  the  average  valley  resident  paying  0.96 
cent  per  kllowatt-hour  against  the  national 
rate  of  2.43  cents.  True,  some  private  rates 
are  rising.  But  TVA's  presence  has  helped 
to  keep  them  low  over  the  years.  And  ac- 
cording to  Time,  the  private  companies'  stock 
earnings  now  are  twice  the  U.S.  average. 

The  new  Electric  Power  Board  rates  usher 
In  still  another  remarkable  era;  an  era  In 
which  still  further  reductions  might  become 
possible.  The  growth  of  the  region  has  been 
materially  assisted.  Congratulations  and 
appreciation  for  outstanding  service  are  due 
to  all  concerned  at  this  proud  and  promising 
moment. 


"The  proposed  new  and  lower  commercial 
and  power  rates  wUl  particularly  benefit 
small  and  moderate  users  of  the  board's  elec- 
tricity service  and  provide  an  opportunity 
at  a  very  low  cost  for  further  increase  in 
their  use  of  electricity.  Lowered  street 
lighting  coete  likewise  will  provide  oppw- 
tunlty  for  Improved  and  added  street  Ught- 
ing. 

"With  many  electric  utilities  throughout 
the  Nation  placing  Into  effect  Increased  rates 
for  electr'c  service,  the  board  believes  Its 
scheduled  reduction  of  electricity  cost  In  the 
Chattanooga  area  wUl  act  as  a  stimulus 
toward  location  in  this  area  of  new  lnd\is- 
trles  and  the  expansion  of  already  existing 
industries,  thus  creating  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  of  Chattanooga 
area  people. 

"The  new  and  lowered  rates  will  give  addi- 
tional Impetus  to  the  present  large  sale  of 
electrical  appliances  for  which  Chattanooga 
is  one  of  the  best-known  markets  in  the 
Nation. 

"The  rate  which  the  electric  power  board 
charges  for  service  are  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  Itself  and  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authorfly  from  which  It  purchased  the 
entire  electricity  requirements  of  its  87,000 
customers." 

The  $636,000  of  bonds  regularly  maturing 
July  1.  1963,  Includes  $670,000  of  2-percent 
electric  power  refunding  bonds  series  AA, 
dated  June  1,  1944,  and  $66,000  of  S'/a -percent 
electric  power  revenue  bonds,  series  B,  dated 
July  1,  1948. 

The  $2,761,000  of  bonds  which  the  bocu-d 
wants  to  call  ahead  of  maturity  Includes 
$2.48    million    of    electric    power    refunding 


The  Electric  Power  Botird's  decision  to 
eras©  Its  remaining  debt  of  nearly  $3.6  mil- 
lion Is  a  major  milestone  In  Chattanooga 
history  and  a  nationally  significant  tribute 
to  the  board's  operation.  As  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  80th  anniversary  of  May 
18  approaches,  mutual  salutes  are  in  order 
between  this  shining  star  of  the  TVA  system 
and  the  organization  that  has  revitalized  the 
valley. 

In  becoming  the  first  large  electric  system 
in  the  coimtry  that  Is  debt  free.  Electric 
Power  Board  will  lower  rates  that  have  al- 
ready put  us  In  annual  cootenUon  for  high- 
est residential  electricity  uae  In  the  United 
States.  The  step  wUl  be  taken,  further- 
more, by  a  system  that  began  three  decades 
with  the  lowest  rates  in  the  TVA  net  and 
has  kept  Its  charges  near  that  mark. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  commentary  on 
the  leadership  of  the  board  and  the  quarter- 
centxiry  direction  of  States  Rights  Gist  Fin- 
ley,  superintendent. 

The  average  5  percent  reduction  In  elec- 
tric bills  schediiled  for  around  August  wUl 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  potential  In 
the  so-called  Norrls  rates  offered  by  TVA  22 
months  ago.  These  rates  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  a  relative  few  of  the  TVA  distribu- 
tors. Argimient  continues  between  the  TVA 
and  Electric  Power  Board  on  this  score.  The 
Authority  contends  that  further  debt  obliga- 
tions would  enable  the  lower  rate.  Electric 
Power  Board  answers  that  It  chooses  the 
more  conservative  way. 

Although  the  Board  unUl  now  has  held 
to  a  debt-retirement  schedule  ending  In  1957, 
the  step  announced  yesterday  reflects  dis- 
cussion that  predates  the  Norrls  rate 
announcement. 

Another  factor  Is  the  unfortunate  sales 
tax  Increase  voted  by  the  State  legislature. 
The  tax  will  bring  next  month  a  3-percent 
rtse  In  bills  to  all  residential  customers  and 
numerous  others. 


Accompfishments  of  Top  Students  at  a 
Typical  Chicago  High  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23. 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
someday  the  seats  that  we  now  occupy  in 
this  historic  Chamber  will  be  filled  by 
some,  and  likely  many,  who  this  year  are 
being  graduated  from  the  high  schools. 
pubUc  and  private,  of  the  NaUon.  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  to  Include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Chicago  Dally  Calumet  of 
May  21.  1963.  listing  the  14  top  students 
at  Bowen  High  School  in  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  In  doing 
so  I  may  be  putting  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  first  time  the  name 
of  a  future  successor  of  mine  as  the  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  Illinois.  In  the  second  dis- 
trict we  are  proud  of  our  schools,  the 
members  of  the  faculties,  and  the  stu- 
dent bodies. 

The  article  from  the  Chicago  Dally 
Calumet  follows: 

BowiN  SixBCTS  14  Top  Students 
Lewis    Lelbovlch,    son    of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 
Harry   Lelbovlch.    8818    Bennett,    ts    valedic- 
torian of  the  June  graduating  class  of  Bowen 
High  School,  2710  East  89th. 

Principal  Vincent  J.  Conroy  released  the 
list  of  the  14  top  students  In  the  graduating 
class,  headed  by  Lelbovlch. 

Salutatorlan  will  be  Steve  Zarit,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Zarlt,  2165  East  69th. 

Bowen  High  School  graduation  exercises 
will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  Monday,  June  17  in 
Calumet  High  School,  8131  May. 

Valedictorian  Lelbovlch  is  president  of  the 
National  Honor  Society,  president  of  the 
Debate  Club,  Honor  Club,  tennis  team,  stu- 
dent council,  advertising  manager  of  the 
newspaper.  Key  Club,  Drama  Club. 

Also,  yearbook  staff,  Bausch  &  Lomb  Sci- 
ence Award,  honors  group,  Westlnghouse 
talent  search.  Tellurlde  AssoclaUon  scholar- 
ship candidate  and  finalist  for  naUonal  merit 
scholarship. 
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SaluUtorlan  Zarlfa  acUTltles  Include 
ROTC  cadet  major,  vice  preaidcnt  of  Na- 
Uonal  Honor  Society,  vice  prealdent  of  Chem- 
Utry  Club,  Honor  Club,  senior  prom  chair- 
man, and  copy  editor  of  the  yearbook. 

Other  top  studenta  ranking  3d  through 
14th  In  order  and  their  actlvUlee  are: 

3.  Judith  Olnaburg.  8948  Chappel, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mia.  Benson  Glnaburg. 
Orchestra.  ceUUt;  French  Club,  secretary; 
NaUonal  Honor  Society;  Honor  Club;  OlrU' 
Athletic  Association. 

4.  Laurel  Kohn.  8841  Clyde,  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Morris  Kohn.  Honor  Club; 
Chemistry  aub;  Olrla-  Athletic  Association; 
student   councU;    lUlnoU   State   scholarship. 

5  Nancy  L.  Cerf.  8323  Bennett,  daughter 
of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Eugene  N.  Oerf.  NaUonal 
Honor  Society:  Honor  Club;  Lltirary  Club; 
French  Club:  newspaper,  news  editor;  final- 
ist. O.  E.  College  Bowl  national  essay  contest. 

6.  Thomas  Sawlckl.  9S26  Rldgeland,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sawlckl.  Senior 
class,  president:  swimming  team,  cocaptaln; 
Honor  Club,  treasurer;  student  councU.  rep- 
raaentatlve;  ChemUtry  Club;  Boys'  Bowling 
League;  National  Honor  Society;  IlllnoU 
State  scholarship. 

7  Lois  Jane  Wolf.  8359  Cregler.  daughter 
of  Dr  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Wolf,  Chemistry 
Club,  president;  yearbook,  editor  In  chief; 
newspaper,  assistant  page  editor;  student 
council;  Future  Teachers  of  America;  Honor 
Club;  National  Honor  Society;  Girls*  Athletic 
Association;  Voice  of  Touth  winner  In  "Codes 
of  Conduct"  essay  contest. 

8.  Myra  J.  Lazerwlth,  9938  Calhoun,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Lazerwlth.  Cheer- 
leader: student  council,  secretary;  Drama 
Club;  newspaper,  page  editor. 

9.  Michael  B.  Pox.  9218  Constance,  son  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  I.  Fox.  National  Honor 
Society;  Latin  Club,  president;  Key  Club; 
Chemistry  club;  Drama  Club;  band;  student 
councU;  Honor  Club  scholarship;  University 
of  minols:  winner  In  City  Science  Fair. 

10.  Stewart  D.  Fordham.  8610  Yates,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Fordham.  National 
Honor  Society:  Honor  Club;  Latin  Club,  pres- 
ident; Chemistry  Club;  Key  Club;  newspaper; 
Winner  City  Science  Pair;  student  council; 
Drama  Club;    Illinois  State  scholarship. 

11.  Richard  Struber.  2119  East  98th  Place, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Struber.  Honor 
.Club,  tr«as\irer;  National  Honor  Society; 
newspaper,  editor;  Chemistry  Club;  student 
council;  QuUl  and  Scroll;  hall  guard;  lunch- 
room monitor. 

12.  Philip  Rush.  1652  East  87th  Place,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Rush.  Honor  Club; 
yearbook  staff;  hall  guard;  French  Club; 
Science  and  Math  Club;  Drama  Clnb. 

13.  Judy  Leaner.  9230  Bennett,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Lesner.  French  Club,  pres- 
ident; Drama  Club,  secretary;  National  Honcw 
Society:   Honor  Club;   newspaper,  editor. 

14.  George  Rutkowskl.  8302  Phillips,  son 
of  htr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rutkowskl.  Dranut 
Club,  vice  president;  Honor  Clffb;  mixed 
chorus;  Chemistry  Club;  Pullman  scholar- 
ship: nilnols  State  scholarship. 


and  considered  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  Congress  in  general.  His 
letter  with  regard  to  agriculture  is  in 
part  as  follows: 

Now  that  farmers  have  at  last  struck  a 
blow  for  freedom  from  Government  domina- 
tion, I  wonder  If  Congress  will  respond  to 
the  popular  demand  and  gradually  restore 
free  enterprise  to  this  Industry. 

It  Is  now  34  years  since  Congress  started 
to  stimulate  an  artificial  production  of  wheat 
by  offering  more  than  the  market  price,  and 
later  extending  this  stimulation  to  cotton, 
tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts,  and  at  times  to 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  These  high 
price  supports  have  thrown  production  com- 
pletely out  of  balance  with  market  demands. 
They  have  resUlcted  our  exports,  encour- 
aged many  thousands  of  farmers  to  raise  up 
to  15  acres  of  wheat,  and  due  to  acreage  re- 
strictions, have  stimulated  the  use  of  large 
amounU  of  fertilizers  to  Increase  acreage 
production.  When  we  consider  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  used  to  All 
thousands  of  elevators  and  grain  bins  with 
unneeded  grain,  we  marvel  at  the  Judgment 
used  by  our  Congress. 

Now  that  wheat  farmers  have  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  Government  domina- 
tion. I  would  suggest  that  a  new  program  be 
adopted,  that  the  old  parity  formula  be  dis- 
carded, and  that  supports  be  around  90  per- 
cent of  the  market  price  for  the  past  2  years. 
This  would  allow  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
price  level  without  the  collapse  that  took 
place  In  1921  and  1930.  As  the  price  de- 
clines, the  high  cost  producers  would  gradu- 
ally drop  out  and  production  would  auto- 
matically decline  to  market  needs  without 
hurting  anyone.  At  the  same  time  exports 
would  Increase  and  make  a  larger  market, 
until  production  would  again  balance  with 
market  demands.  This  U  the  only  way  that 
the  problem  can  be  solved  and  prosperity 
be  restored  to  an  Industry  that  has  suffered 
from  Government  Interference  for  so  many 
years. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall  Commissions 
"Albatross  VT 


The  Wheat  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OT    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  George  Alt  of  Faith.  S.  Dak., 
has  written  me  a  letter  with  suggestions 
that  need  to  be  passed  on  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WA8H1NOTOH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  on  May  9,  commissioned  at  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.,  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries'  first  1,000-ton  oceanographic 
research  vessel — Albatross  IV. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  one  in  which  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  share,  that 
the  commissioning  of  this  fine  ship  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  UJ3.  fisheries  re- 
search, and  that  similar  ships  will  be 
constructed  for  the  North  Pacific,  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  South  Atlantic,  and  Gulf. 

Other  nations  have  larger  fishery  re- 
search ships  than  Albatross  IV,  among 
them  Japan  and  the  U^SJSil.,  but  I 
doubt  that  any  of  these  foreign  vessels  is 
more  expertly  designed  or  better 
equipped  for  exploring  and  studying  the 
living  resources  of  the  seas. 

Prior  to  the  commissioning  of  Alba- 
tross IV  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  had  only  three  vessels  of  500 
tons  or  over,  the  largest  760  tons,  but 


none  of  these  ships  was  designed  for  re- 
search. Two  were  naval  auxiliary  craft 
left  over  from  World  War  n.  and  the 
third  was  a  pre-war  vessel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxMAKKS  or  SacaxTABT  or  th«  Ijrnaiioa 
Stkwabt  L.  Udall  at  thx  CoMMisaioNiNQ 
or  THX  OcxANooaAPHic  RcsxAacH  Vkssxl, 
THi  "ALaATiiosa  rv."  Woods  Holx,  Hasb.. 
KUt9.  1963 

We  are  commissioning  a  new  vessel,  the 
Albatross,  the  fourth  In  an  Illustrious  line 
of  this  name  since  1882.  The  first  Albatross 
was  unique  and  modem  for  Its  day — being 
the  first  oceanographic  research  vessel  of 
any  consequence  constructed  In  the  world. 
Ita  two  successors  were  converted  vessels. 
The  ship  before  \is.  however.  Is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  for  this  specific  purpose  by 
the  Federal  Government  since  the  first 
Albatross. 

We  have  a  new  Albatross — but  we  need  a 
fleet  of  them.  For  despite  our  pioneering 
efforts  over  80  years  ago.  our  Nation  still 
thinks  of  the  oceans  principally  as  highways. 
Today,  we  approach  the  sea  with  a  new 
concept : 

The  ocean  Is  the  newest  and  last  frontier 
of  the  world. 

I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  we  know 
more  about  the  stars  and  the  space  above  us 
than  we  do  about  the  water — and  the  land 
beneath  It — covering  more  than  two- thirds  of 
this  planet. 

The  mysteries  of  the  sea  have  always  cap- 
tivated the  daring  and  Imagination  of 
Americans.  Our  history  and  our  literature 
are  replete  with  the  rich  traditions  of  our 
sea  people.  Herman  MelvlUe  said  "these  sea 
hermits  conquered  the  watery  world  like  so 
many  Alexanders." 

Today,  we  need  new  sea  adventurers  to 
provide  fresh  volumes  revealing  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  ocean.  We  need  new  scientific 
Alexanders  sailing  to  record  these  revelations. 
President  Kennedy  made  this  quite  clear 
In  his  historic  message  to  Congress  on 
natural  resources. 

He  said.  "The  sea  around  us  represents 
one  of  our  most  Important  but  least  under- 
stood and  almost  wholly  undeveloped  areas 
for  extending  our  natural  resoxirce  base." 

And.  he  added,  "This  administration  In- 
tends to  give  concerted  attention  to  our 
whole  national  effort  In  the  basic  and  applied 
research  of  oceanography." 

Our  national  Interest  In  oceanographic  re- 
search has  until  recently  been  either  sporadic 
or  dormant.  We  are  In  many  respects  living 
In  the  Middle  Ages  In  our  knowledge  of  the 
world's  sea  spaces.  We  have  made  a  start  by 
Identifying  our  problems — the  Important 
Initial  step — and  we  have  made  progress  In 
charting  a  course  of  scientific  Investigation 
to  obtain  answers  to  these  problems.  We 
know,  for  example — 

That  the  resources  of  the  sea  are  almost 
Illimitable,  but  some  are  In  serious  danger 
of  depletion  and  require  Improved  conserva- 
tion programs. 

That  the  shoreline  of  the  United  States  Is 
changing  and  becoming  Increasingly  more 
polluted,  thereby  threatening  many  fish  and 
other  marine  species  which  spawn  or  spend 
their  early  life  close  to  shore. 

That  great  expanses  of  ocean,  and  the  floor 
beneath  It,  are  unknown  and  uncharted. 

That  oxir  research  efforts  a^  too  con- 
centrated on  Immediate  problems.  Important 
as  these  are. 

That  we  are  woefully  Ignorant,  In  many 
napects.  of  the  ecology  of  the  oceans  and 
tbelr  shorelines. 

That  our  knowledge  of  the  genetics  of  the 
creatures  of  the  sea  lags  far  behind  similar 
knowledge  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the 
land. 
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That  the  full  and  Imaginative  uses  of 
marine  products,  such  as  fish  protein  con- 
centrate, are  still  largely  to  be  discovered. 

That  the  ocean  contains  many  dissolved 
minerals  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  re- 
cover economically  with  few  exceptions; 
further,  only  In  the  case  of  petroleum  have 
we  made  any  significant  progress  In  utilizing 
the  resources  vmder  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

That  the  technology  of  harnessing  the 
energy  of  the  oceans  Is  In  Its  Infancy  . 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  started 
to  work  on  some  of  these  problems — and  the 
Albatross  will,  as  Its  predecessors,  make  Im- 
portant contributions.  Other  work  Is  also 
In  progress. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  con- 
structed new  laboratories;  new  research 
projects  are  underway  to  develop  new  oceano- 
graphic equipment;  International  probing  ot 
the  sea  frontiers  are  planned  or  underway;  a 
fellowship  program  In  marine  science  will 
help  alleviate  the  severe  shortage  of  young 
scientists. 

A  National  Fisheries  Center  with  ocean- 
arlum  facilities — as  recommended  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science — Is  being  lo- 
cated In  Washington;  ecological  studies  of 
fish  and  shorelines  are  In  progress;  a  coopera- 
tive program  to  study  the  geology  and  hydrol- 
ogy of  the  Atlantic  Continental  Shelf  has 
been  initiated  with  a  similar  Pacific  study 
planned;  and  research  has  been  expanded  on 
fish  protein  concentrate,  a  product  which 
not  only  can  provide  a  rich  protein  diet  for 
the  hungry  one-third  of  the  world  but  also 
bring  significant  employment  opportunities 
to  the  American  fisheries  Industry. 

We  hear  much  of  the  peaceful  uses  oi 
space  and  of  the  atom,  but  we  should — I 
feel — place  the  peaceful  uses  of  the  sea  on  a 
similar  parity  In  the  scale  of  o\U'  national 
thinking.  The  secrets  of  the  sea  are  another 
challenge  In  the  understanding  of  ourselves. 
In  the  sea,  man  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
fCM'ge  his  links  with  the  past  and  to  plan  his 
relationship  with  the  future. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  progress  that  we  can  dis- 
patch questing  ships  such  as  the  Albatross 
Into  new  areas  of  exploration.  As  one  of 
Britain's  great  physicians  once  observed: 

"That  man  can  Interrogate  as  well  as  ob- 
serve natxire  was  a  lesson  slowly  learned  In 
his  evolution." 

May  good  fortune  follow  the  Albatross  as 
it  probes  and  unravels  the  limits  of  man's 
current  knowledge. 


The  Art  of  LiTuif  Withoot  Working 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    HEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Walden 
Citizen  Herald  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  some  of  the  shenanigans  that  are 
going  on  all  over  our  country  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
sense  of  humor  of  the  editor.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond J.  Duly  e: 

Th«  Akt  OF  LiviNO  Wn-HOUT  Working 

Clinton  County  In  upstate  New  York  is 
rated  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  de- 
pressed area,  one  In  which  Uncle  Sam  Is 
spending  pump  priming  money  In  an  effort 
to  pull  It  out  of  the  economic  doldrxmis. 

Because  Orange  County  has  been  listed 
similarly  as  a  depressed  area,  the  following 
commentary    of    current    developments    In 


Clinton's  economy  should  prove  of  more  than 
passing  Interest.  This  Is  an  editorial  in 
the  North  Countryman,  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  Rovtses  Point  In  that  county,  appraising 
the  state   of  affairs  mentioned  above: 

"Unemployment  has  been  {Particularly 
heavy  In  the  buUdlng  trades  since  comple- 
tion of  most  construction  at  Plattsburgh  Air 
Base  and  the  Adirondack  Northway.  Many 
buUdlng  tradesmen  were  without  work  much 
of  the  winter,  helped  along  by  relief  In  the 
form  of  unemplojrment  Insurance  and  county 
welfare. 

"Then  things  began  to  look  better.  The 
State  stepped  up  building  at  State  Univn*- 
slty  Teachers  College  In  Plattsburgh.  Ayerst 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  launched  a  tl  mUllon  ex- 
pansion program  In  Rouses  Point.  Cham- 
plain  Is  about  to  begin  a  new  sewer  system. 
And  Rouses  Point  will  begin  a  new  water 
system.  Both  of  the  last  two  projects  wUl 
receive  Federal  aid. 

"So  what  happened?  The  'unfortunates' 
we  felt  sorry  for  all  winter  dldnt  want  to 
do  common  labor  work  for  $2.67  an  hour 
and  called  a  strike. 

"So  who's  crazy  now?  This  business  of 
living  without  working  Is  getting  to  be  an 
accomplished  art." 


Mrs.   Rex  Andrews   of  Burbank,  Calif., 
Receives  Woman  of  the  Year  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarits  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  honor  Mrs. 
Rex  Andrews,  of  Burbank,  Calif.,  who 
was  given  the  Woman  of  the  Yetu* 
Award,  being  selected  from  nine  out- 
standing nominees.  This  award  is  made 
annually  by  the  Burbank  Women's 
Council. 

Grace  Andrews  is  the  wife  of  Rex  An- , 
drews,  who  happens  to  be  Burbank's  out- 
standing chief  of  police.  The  Andrews 
have  two  sons:  Lee  Lewis  is  attending 
junior  college  and  the  older  son.  Rex 
Elwyn.  is  in  the  US.  Navy,  serving 
aboard  the  U.SJS.  Buck. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  a  registered  nurse 
and  her  family  and  community  have 
been  the  fortunate  recipients  of  this  skill 
and  knowledge.  Burbank,  because  of 
her  service,  is  a  better  place  to  live  and 
especially  so  for  the  handicapped  and 
imderprivileged  as  well  as  for  her  friends 
and  associates. 

The  endless  work  of  coordinating  di- 
verse community  projects  in  Burbank  is 
participated  in  by  39  women's  organiza- 
tions. Pour  categories  in  which  the 
winner  must  be  outstanding  were  estab- 
lished by  the  council  in  selecting  their 
W^man  of  the  Year:  First,  homemak- 
ing;  second,  civic  achievements;  third, 
religious  activities;  and  fourth,  social 
welfare. 

Grace  Andrews  has  given  of  her  time 
and  energy  to  the  commimity  in  many, 
many  more  ways  than  those  oflBclally 
recognized  in  this  award.  She  was  co- 
foun'Jler  and  past  president  of  Lelani 
chapter  of  the  Chlldrens'  Home  Society 


and  is  now  past  pre*?ident  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Community  Visiting 
Nurses,  after  having  served  two  terms 
as  president.  She  also  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Burbank  Senior  High  School 
PTA  and  was  State  chairman  of  the  PTA 
Founders  Day  Committee.  Two  years 
were  spent  as  finance  chairman  of  the 
John  Muir  School  PTA;  chairman,  Home 
Service  Committee  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Burbank  chapter;  recording  sec- 
retary and  Junior  Women's  Club  sponsor 
for  the  Burbank  Women's  Club ;  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Burbank 
Symphony  Association  and  in  addition 
many,  many  of  her  hours  have  been 
given  gladly  to  the  Burbank  police  clinic. 

It  is  because  such  women  as  Mrs.  Rex 
Andrews  have  given  unselfishly  of  their 
time  and  talents,  throughout  the  Nation, 
that  others  are  inspired  with  pride  and 
security  in  our  land  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  believe  that  such  noble 
and  unselfish  giving  of  one's  self  in  serv- 
ice and  leadership  should  be  heralded 
throughout  our  l£uid  and  it  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  cite  Mrs.  Andrews'  accom- 
plishments today.  I  consider  it  a  privi- 
lege and  honor  that  Mrs.  Rex  Andrews 
Is  one  of  my  constituents. 

We  salute  you,  Mrs.  Rex  Andrews,  and 
are  grateful  for  your  past  achievements 
and  extend  you  our  best  wishes  for  the 
achievements  that  will  be  yours  in  the 
future  because  of  your  unstinting  efforts 
and  determination  to  make  Burbank  a 
better  place  in  which'  to  rear  one's 
family. 


The  Challenge  of  World  Hanger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  will  be  the  official  host 
nation  to  the  World  Food  Congress  being 
held  here  in  Washington,  June  4-18. 
This  important  international  event  will 
bring  together  representatives  from  100 
nations  to  discuss  existing  efforts  to  meet 
the  problem  of  hunger  which  now  affects 
two-thirds  of  mankind.  The  Congress 
will  also  examine  ways  to  improve  food 
production  and  use  in  the  developing 
countries  and  to  assist  in  economic  de- 
velopment. 

As  the  former  Food  for  Peace  Director, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  help  establish  the 
American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foun- 
dation and  to  assist  in  early  plans  for  the 
World  Food  Congress. 

The  Freedom  From  Hunger  Founda- 
tion, a  group  of  private  businesses,  in- 
dustrial, professional,  labor,  and  farm 
citizens,  represents  US.  citizens'  involve- 
ment in  the  worldwide  United  Nations 
FAO  Freedom  From  Hunger  campaign — 
a  campaign  officially  endorsed  both  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy. 

The  World  Food  Congress  is  a  high- 
light in  the  5 -year  International  Freedcwn 
From  Hunger  campaign.    This  interna- 
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tional  congress  provides  an  opportunity 
for  a  major  step  forward  In  eliminating 
the  malnutrtUon  and  antiquated  produc- 
tion which  afflicts  men  throughout  the 
world  We  In  the  United  States  are 
blessed  with  an  agricultural  abundance 
and  knowhow  which  we  ht^e  an  obUga- 
Uon  to  make  available  to  the  developing 
countries. 

Th9  World  Food  Congress  is  an  excel- 
lent fonmi  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
information  and  to  acquaint  the  visiting 
delegations  with  the  marvelous  techno- 
logical advancements  of  American  agri- 
culture. It  Is  an  indication,  too.  of  the 
concern  all  Americans  share  in  ending 
the  menace  of  hunger. 

In  an  effort  to  generate  interest  in 
my  home  State.  I  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  among  South  Dakota  high  school 
students.  Several  hundred  of  them  re- 
sponded with  brief  essays  on  the  theme. 
"The  Challenge  of  World  Hunger." 

Mr.  Harry  Edwards,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Freedom  From 
Hunger  Foundation,  and  his  staff  se- 
lected the  prize- winning  essay  written 
by  Miss  Sue  Orkovlc.  of  Rapid  City  High 

School. 

Miss  Grkovic  has  be«i  Invited  to  come 
to  Washington  to  attend  the  World 
Food  Congress  as  my  guest.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  oi  Oiark 
Airlines  and  Grace  Shipping  Line  in  pro- 
vldlnc  financial  help  to  sponsor  Miss 
Orkovic's  visit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Grkovic's  original  well-written  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Thx  CHAix«K<a  or  Wo«u>  ^ttnomm 
(By  8vi«  Orkovtc) 
The  dream  of  a  life  erf  perfect  fulflllment 
hftunta  man"»  days  UJ&e  a  tlmeleea  mirage. 
Yet,  for  the  meet  part,  the  world  today  Is  not 
congenial  to  life  In  the  human  form,  for  In 
many  lands  the  prtmary  myst«ry  of  life  U  not 
how  It  originated  hut  how  it  U  to  be  rua- 
talned.  ,^     „ 

From  the  guttem  of  Calcutta,  to  the  Ba- 
Ivibe  coimtry  of  the  Congo,  to  the  mountains 
ot  Bolivia,  hvmger  Is  prevalent  in  all  of  tt» 
rroteeque  forma.  Among  the  fiigltlTee  seek- 
ing escape  are  abrunken  chUdrm.  their  little 
legs  like  wlthwed  twigs,  carrying  the  hug* 
burden  of  beUlea  uroUen  with  the  drop«y 
ot  starvation. 

Yee,  food  la  unlversaUy  recognized  as  the 
most  fundamental  neceeslty  o*  life;  yet  over 
two- thirds  of  mankind  lacks  the  energy  to 
do  a  fiill  day^  work  because  of  undernour- 
ishment. It  la  well  to  note  that  a  current 
PAO  study  shows  that  many  underdeveloped 
lands  have  an  agrlc\ilt\iral  production  that 
InenaMS  at  leas  than  2  percent  a  year.  Tet 
Ml  laerease  of  lesa  than  3  percent  a  year  must 
b«  considered  unsatisfactory,  for  In  many  of 
these  countries  the  rate  of  population  in- 
crease U  2.5  percent.  Although,  In  many  in- 
stances, theee  countries  are  no*  Inherently 
poor;  their  growth  has  been  retarded  due  to 
the  underutUiaaUon  of  their  physical  and 
hxmian  resources  and  their  InabUlty  to  con- 
vert (due  to  lack  of  capital  and  training) 
traditional  farming  Into  modern  scientific 
agrlctiltiu-e. 

The  average  peasant  In  the  underdeveloped 
country  subsists  on  lees  than  $120  a  year. 
Therefore  his  soU  Is  undernourished,  his 
crops  are  undemourlahed.  and  he  is  under- 
nourished. It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  no 
other  environmental  factor  acts  upon  man  so 
despotically,  or  leaves  so  deep  a  mark  as  the 
factor  of  malnutrition. 


The  remedy  to  this  situation.  I  believe,  does 
not  He  In  the  temporary  reUef  that  emer- 
gency food  or  task  forces  could  bring. 
Underdeveloped  countries  are  challenged  to 
rid  thcnvselves  of  the  status  quo  which  has 
held  them  tightly  In  a  vise.  Their  way  of 
life  and  their  villages  must  be  transformed; 
they  must  be  changed  from  places  of  squalor 
to  healthy  communities. 

Hunger,  the  most  degrading  of  adversities, 
breeds  human  misery,  and  Is  a  seedbed  of 
communism.  Tet.*  democracy  can  also  find 
oppwartunltles  Ik  human  misery,  for  we  are 
challenged  to  kelp  alleviate  It.  and  In  the 
process  of  doing  so.  to  put  meaning  Into 
Individual  lives.  By  conditioning  o\u-  aid 
to  specific  plans  of  reform,  we  can  further 
our  progress  of  foreign  aid.  We  can  train 
our  own  people  for  oversea  work,  and  they  In 
txirn  can  train  the  local  people  who  will 
undertake  the  reform. 

Specific  reforms  should  be  undertaken  to 
help  alleviate  this  problem  of  world  starva- 
tion. First.  I  t)elleve  that  the  heretofore  dor- 
mant soils  should  be  exploited,  and  modem 
science  should  be  made  available  to  the  farm- 
ers. Including  the  secrets  of  seed  selection, 
croes  breeding  a€  animals,  proper  IrrlgaUon 
and  drainage  of  land,  crop  rotation,  and  the 
use  of  fertilizers.  Second,  a  wise  measure  for 
the  control  of  the  population  increase  should 
be  Initiated.  ThUd.  surplus  food  from  the 
United  States  must  b«  given  from  the  stand- 
point of  mercy,  not  strategr.  human  provi- 
dence, not  power  politics. 

Although  money  la  needed  to  bring  about 
these  reforma.  p«>ple  and  Ideas  are  needed 
even  more.  The  Peace  Corpe  U  symbolic  of 
what  can  be  done,  for  the  genUe  stirring  of 
life  and  hope  U  beUig  reawakened,  revived, 
and  nourUhed  by  millions  of  soUtary  Indl- 
viduaU  whose  deeds  and  work  every  day 
negate  frooUers  and  the  crudert  ImpUcaUons 
of  history— yea.  we  are  sending  well -trained, 
responsible  men  and  women  abroad  to  trans- 
mit simple  skills  and  high  Ideals  to  the 
people  of  starving  naUons,  who  in  time  wlU 
also  come  to  know  how  to  make  men  free 
as  well  as  to  feed  them. 
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Weirtoo  (W.  Va.)  Steel  Ce.  Employees 
Publication  Urfes  Pabfic  Conscioat- 
ness  of  Freedom's  Blessiafs 

EXTENSION  OF  RZaiARKS 

OF 

HOf  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OV  WS8T   VIBOIICIA 
IN  THS  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  tensions  of  the  cold  war,  in  spite 
of  the  blandishments  and  threats  of  in- 
ternational communism,  and  regardless 
of  the  stem  assessments  of  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  country  which  ar^  daily 
issued  in  news  media — all  of  these  factors 
notwithstanding,  most  of  us  take  freedom 
for  granted. 


It  is  perhaps  a  measure  of  the  success 
of  our  democratic  system  that  Americans 
accept  their  rights  and  liberties  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  We  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  self-determination  and  its  flexi- 
bilities that  we  forget  that  there  are  in 
the  world  today  millions  of  human  beings 
who  are  without  the  privileges  we  exer- 
cise at  will. 

People  in  Red  China  cannot  vote  for 
the  national  leader  of  their  choice ;  East 
Berliners  are  prevented  from  leaving 
their  country  for  a  visit  to  the  West; 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  feel 
free  to  criticize  openly  the  government 
under  which  they  live;  Albanians.  Poles. 
Slavs,  and  Cubans  cannot  refer  to  a 
radio  or  a  newspaper  for  clear  and  accu- 
rate reporting  of  world  events.  Yet  each 
of  these  acts  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
the  United  States;  we  accept  them  with- 
out special  notice. 

May  30.  Memorial  Day.  Is  drawing 
near — a  day  set  aside  to  remind  us  of  the 
sacrifice  and  devotion  of  thousands  of 
American  fighting  men  and  women  killed 
in  action  in  order  to  safeguard  this  way 
of  life.  However,  merely  to  honor  our 
dead  heroes  on  this  significant  holiday  is 
not  enough.  We  mu;rt  use  the  occasion 
to  remind  ourselves  that  as  a  nation  we 
are  richly  blessed;  that  millions  are  de- 
nied the  fundamental  considerations 
which  we  too  often  forget;  that  ours  is 
the  testing  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
Integrity  and  stren^rth  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  citadel  of  Justice 
and  morality,  and  to  siistain  It  as  a  spark 
of  hope  to  the  enslaved  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Weiiton  Steel  Co.,  a 
division  of  National  Steel  Corp..  is  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  Industrial  com- 
munity in  Welrton,  W.  Va.  The  firm  has 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic resurgence  of  West  Virginia,  and 
has  demonstrated  a  commendable  level 
of  citizen  responsibility  and  civic  aware- 
ness in  support  of  local  projects.  Its 
president.  Tom  E.  Millsop.  Is  a  trusted 
leader  in  business  suid  public  affairs. 

The  May  issue  of  the  Welrton  Steel 
Employees  Bulletin  contains  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Wall  of  Shame."  which 
.offers  thought-provoking  comment  on 
the  cold  war.  Communist  rule,  and  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy.  The  content  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  as  a  Memorial  Day  re- 
minder that  Americans  did  not  always 
live  In  freedom:  that  we  too  were  threat- 
ened and  oppressed.  It  effectively  urges 
each  of  us  to  l)e  thankful  that  we  have 
the  precious  commodity  of  freedom,  and 
charges  us  to  insure  that  Its  blessings  are 
carried  forward  to  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "The  Wall 
of  Shame."  published  in  the  May  1963 
issue  of  the  Welrton  Steel  E:mployeea 
Bulletin,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Waix  or  Shams 
Freedom    Is    a    sweet-sounding    word.     I* 
must   sound    twice   as   sweet    to   those   who 
know   Its   meaning   but  are   denied   lU  ex- 
pression. 

In  America  we  meet  freedom  on  the  street 
dally  and.  many  times,  faU  to  recognize  It. 
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It  la  taken  for  granted,  and  rightly  so, 
for  It  Is  one  of  the  soundest  building  blocks 
of  our  society.  It  Is  a  birthright  of  man,  but 
this  Nation  had  to  tear  It  from  the  hands  of 
tyrants.  We  have  known  freedom  so  long 
that  It  has  become  second  nature. 

Our  freedom  came  dearly,  we  prize  It 
greatly  and  dl^^&y  l^  proudly  as  a  goal  for 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world. 

America  is  the  Shop  window  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  C<Mnmunist  enslaved  world,  for 
the  suppressed  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  East  Oer- 
many.  Red  China,  Cuba,  and  all  the  other 
dominated  nations. 

The  commodity  these  people  want  to  pur- 
chase at  any  price  Is  freedom.  And  the 
price  Is  high.  For  many  It  has  been  death. 
Thousands  of  Hungary's  Freedom  Fighters 
died  In  their  attempt  to  purchase  a  piece 
of  our  most  famous  and  prized  cocnmodlty. 
Hundreds  of  Bast  Germans  have  died  just 
trying  to  reach  the  freedom  offered  In  West 
Germany. 

For  years  we  have  spoken  of  the  walls 
around  the  enslaved  countries,  the  Iron  Cur- 
tm  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites, 
and  the  Bamboo  Cvirtaln  of  Communist 
China.  These  walls  are  imaginary,  yet 
strong  enough  to  enslave  the  minds  of  men. 
to  strip  them  of  their  Individuality  and  free- 
dom to  be  whole  human  beings.  Now  we 
have  a  real  wall,  a  barrier  to  freedom  such 
as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

The  cement  and  barbed  wire  wall  around 
East  Berlin  is  unique  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Walls  have  been  built  to  protect  cities 
and  nations.  Walled  cities  were  common  In 
Biblical  times.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  was 
built  to  protect  her  people  from  other 
Asiatic  raiders.  Our  own  pioneers  built  walls 
around  their  villages  and  settlements  to  pro- 
tect them  from  hostile  Indians.  The  Magl- 
not  Line  was  built  to  protect  France  from 
her  Invaders. 

Never  before  has  a  wall  been  built  to  con- 
fine an  entire  nation  or  part  of  a  nation  In 
slavery,  as  Is  the  case  with  East  Germany. 
But  It  cannot  stand  long  enough  to  enslave 
the  minds  of  men. 

Man  was  bom  an  Individual,  regardless  of 
his  nationality.  The  German,  the  Pole,  the 
Russian  desires  Individual  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  much  as  the  American. 

Russia's  literary  minds,  the  writers  and 
poets,  ahow  great  courage  in  their  passive 
resistance  to  the  Conununist  system  through 
their  writing.  And  they  are  punished  by 
being  segregated  from  the  world  literary 
community.  Russia's  greatest  author,  Boris 
Pasternak,  was  denied  the  right  to  accept 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature,  the  greatest 
honor  which  can  be  given  a  writer.  His 
book,  which  Included  criticism  of  the  com- 
munistic system,  was  not  even  published  In 
his  own  country. 

The  people  of  East  Germany,  though,  once 
knew  a  type  of  freedom  and  their  resistance 
to  tyranny  of  communism  takes  a  physical 
form.  They  break  down  the  wall,  they  climb 
over  It.  they  tunnel  under  It.  and  risk  being 
shot  In  the  back  In  a  dash  for  freedom.  In 
effect,  they  say.  "I'd  rather  be  dead  than 
suppressed."  To  them,  even  death  is  a  form 
of  freedom. 

In  time,  all  the  concrete  walls  of  sup- 
pression will  crumble  as  man  expresses  his 
Individuality  and  wins  the  fight  for  his 
freedom. 

Until  that  time,  there  will  be  millions  of 
men  looking  to  the  window  of  America  and 
hearing  the  voice  of  freedom  over  Radio 
Free  Europe.  We  must  maintain  an  attrac- 
tive window,  trimmed  with  freedom  and 
displaying  all  Its  wares.  We  must  present 
a  goal  for  the  world's  enslaved  millions.  We 
must  guard  our  fieedom  Jealously  from  the 
tyranU  of  the  world  and  yet  be  willing  to 
share  It  with  all  mankind. 

Most  of  all.  we  should  be  thankful  that 
we  have  this  precious  commodity. 


Report  on  Results  of  Fifth  G>iuiecticat 
District  Qaettioimaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONKICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  have 
completed  the  tabulation  of  the  returns 
on  my  1963  questionnaire  and  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  make  my  report  on  this 
cross-section  sampling  of  fifth  district. 
Connecticut,  opinion  on  important 
Issues  which  currently  are  confronting 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 

In  March  1963,  I  started  the  distribu- 
tion by  mail  of  the  questionnaires  in 
which  I  reauested  yes  or  no  answers  on 
16  legislative  and  policy  matters.  The 
questiormaires  were  mailed  to  residents 
of  my  district  who  have  at  various  times 
corresponded  with  me  to  express  views 
on  legislative  and  policy  matters.  Sub- 
sequently, I  received  requests  for  addi- 
tional questionnaires  from  persons  who 
learned  of  the  survey  through  news- 
paper, radio,  and  television  publicity.  It 
is  therefore  not  a  scientifically  calcu- 
lated sampling. 

Prom  the  approximately  12,000  ques- 
tionnaires distributed,  I  have  received 
2, 110* returns  or  about  18  percent.  This 
is  the  third  consecutive  year  in  Which  I 
have  gone  to  the  electorate  for  advice 
and  I  am  gratified  that  in  each  case  the 
returns  on  questionnaires  have  approxi- 
mated 18  percent.  This  constancy  of 
returns  is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  but 
not  surprising  In  view  of  the  awareness 
and  responsible  Interest  in  the  problems 
of  government  which  I  know  to  exist  in 
my  district.  In  addition  to  the  2.1  IQ 
questionnaires,  I  have  also  received 
many  letters  from  constituents  who  sup- 
plemented the  yes  or  no  form  with  ex- 
planations and  expanded  expressions  of 
opinion.  I  foimd  these  of  particular  In- 
terest for  I  realize  that  it  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  express  opinion  on  many 
of  these  issues  with  a  simple  yes  or  no. 

I  have  prepared  and  distributed  my 
questionnaire  during  the  past  3  years  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  a  sample  of  opin- 
ion. This  tabulation  of  returns  and  the 
many  letters  I  have  received  will  be  of 
great  value  to  me  in  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  before  us.  TTiey  do  provide 
a  very  helpful  guidance,  but  I  wsuit  to 
make  it  clear,  as  I  have  in  my  report  on 
the  previous  questionnaires,  that  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  mandate  in  any  sense  and 
I  shall  continue  to  exercise  my  own  best 
judgment  on  legislative  questions  as  they 
arise. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the 
voters  of  America  do  not  take  a  proper 
interest  In  their  Government  and  in  its 
problems  and  responsibilities.  I  can  as- 
sure the  House,  on  the  basis  of  my  ex- 
perience, this  cannot  be  said  about 
Cormectlcut's  fifth  district. 

The  summary  of  returns  shows  that 
50  percent  or  more  of  those  participating 
in  the  poll  would  support — 
First.  A  naval  blockade  of  Cuba. 
Second.  Federal  aid  for  public  elemen- 
tary school  construction. 


Third.  A  tax  cut  accompanied  by 
budgetary  reductions. 

FouriiL  Funds  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— economic. 

Fifth.  Establishment  of  a  Youth  Con-  . 
servation  Corpe. 

Sixth.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  na- 
tional labor  disputes,  such  as  dock 
strikes. 

Seventh.  Standardized  packaging  and 
labeling  of  consumer  products  enforced 
by  Federal  regulations. 

Eighth.  Extra  $1,200  income  tax  ex- 
emption for  parents  of  students  enrolled 
in  schools  of  higher  education. 

Ninth.  A  one-time  reopening  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  program 
to  eligible  veterans. 

Tenth.  Establishment'  of  a  Domestic 
Service  Corps. 

Issues  listed  in  my  questionnaire  and 
which  would  be  opq^osed  by  50  percent  or 
more  of  those  participating  include  the 
following : 

First.  Withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations. 

Second,  UJ3.   aid,  under  Presidential 
discretion,  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
Third.  Invasion  of  Cuba. 
Fourth.  Abolition  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

Fifth.  Reduction  of  the  military  budg- 
et for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Sixth.  Federal  aid  for  public  teachers' 
salaries. 

Seventh.  Federal  aid  for  parochial  as 
well  as  pHiblic  schools. 

A  less  than  50  percent  margin  of  sup- 
port or  opposition  was  demonstrated  in 
the  balloting  on  the  following  proposals : 
First.  Funds  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— military . 

Second.  A  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  whether  under  social  security 
exclusively;  imder  social  security  with 
option  for  private  health  insurance;  or 
under  the  existing  Federal-State— Kerr- 
Mills — program. 

TTiird.  Establishment  of  a  Depwirtment 
of  Urban  Affairs  at  Cabinet  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  increasing 
interest  in  Government  affairs  is  fully 
refiected  In  the  increasing  numbers  par- 
ticipating each  year  in  my  questionnaire 
poll.  In  1961,  I  distributed  7.350  and 
received  1,375  returns.  In  1962,  I  dis- 
tributed 10,000  questionnaires  and  re- 
ceived 1,795  in  return.  As  I  have  stated. 
In  1963  the  questionnaire  went  to  12,000 
constituents  and  I  received  2,110  returns. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
questionnaire  forms  were  not  printed  at 
Government  expense  and  that  those  who 
returned  them  provided  their  own  post- 
age. I  was  very  pleased,  too,  with  the 
large  number  of  individual  requests  I 
received  for  questionnaire  forms  after 
initial  mailing  had  been  completed.  In 
other  instances  there  were  requests  from 
organizations  and  clubs  for  50  to  100 
questionnaires  and  I  was  pleased  that 
the  Women's  Republican  Club  of  Bridge- 
water,  Conn. — population  1.000 — re- 
quested 550  copies  for  distribution  to 
every  home  in  the  town  of  Bridgewater. 
A  number  of  Bridgewater  residents  had 
received  the  questloimalre  in  the  Initial 
mailing. 

A  tally  chart  showing  the  questions 
asked  and  the  replies  received,  in  num- 
bers and  percentages,  follows: 
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RutilU  of  quetlionnairt,  May  1963,  John  S.  Monagan,  5lh  DiMrid,  Connec  icut 


Ta 


Totel      P«MBt 


(1)  WKbdnvsl  Of  tha  United  8Ut«  from  tba  UJf.r 

(i)  U.S.  aid  xaOm  Pra«ktMiU*l  dkveUoa  to— 

(•)  P«iMidr 

(6)  YucobUtIaT ^ 

(D  rmtds  for  Krelgii  aid  pr«trai»— 

(•)  MUttarTT ^ .^...... 

(0  Action  acittat  Cob*^     

(«)  Bynaval  btakadcf 

(6)  By  iavwtoaT 

(S)  A  DomtMic  SarrlM  Corpsf .- 

(•)  A  Yoath  Cuu— iiMoB  Copsf 

(7)  Pwlaral  aid  to  rdoMrtloB— 

(a)  Par  public  elementary  •chool  coQstnictloo? 

(»)  For  pnbUc  teacher*' MJarlaa' 

(e)  For  parochial  aa  ««U  aa  public  ichoolar 

(8)  A  112.000.000,000  tax  cat  spread  OT«r  3  y«M»— 

(a)  Wtthoat  raicard  to  budcet  r«duciloa? 

(*)  With  bodtretary  rednctlai*T 

<W)  RadoetloD  of  tka  mUltary  bodiet  In  the  naxt  flaeal  yaart.. 
(10)  A  ivoirain  of  madlcal  car«  tor  th«  acad— 

(a)  rndar  aoetel  aeearlty  axeiiMTalyT 
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(f)  Under  a  Fadarml-fltate  (Kerr- MUla)nrofr*mT 

ai)  AboUtloa  o(  tba  Ilooaa  Uo-AnMrtoac  AoUTltlea  Caountt- 

taar 

(19  EaUbUalnnaat  o(  a  Dapartaaaot  of  Urban  Ailata  at  Cab*- 

netla^vlT... 

(U)  A  IHlme  reopening  o<  tbe  natloanl  av^toa  life  Inanranaa 

procram  toelldble  TeteranaT 

(14)  Brtra  I1.30O  tncoma  tni  BaMiptlwi  inr  panata  of  ttadanu 

enrolle<l  In  scboola  of  UflMr  adMadaar.._ 

OD  Compalaory  arbttratknofnattoaal  labor  dtsputaa,  neb  aa 

dock  strlkear..  

no  standardized  packactDgMdlalMitaic  of  ooojumarproducU 
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GoTernmeBt    Lotteries    of    AastrU,    Bel- 
fiufli,  and  Bolf aria 


KXIKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or    MTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of  th« 
77  foreign  countries  which  operate  gov- 
ernment-run lotteries,  Austria,  Belgium, 
and  Bulgaria  are  three  nations  which 
also  appreciate  the  revenues  derived  from 
regulated  and  controlled  gambling. 

Austria  profits  not  only  from  its  lot- 
teries but  from  football  and  horseracing 
pools  as  well.  In  1962.  the  total  gross 
receipts  of  the  several  gambling  opera- 
tions came  to  almost  $14  million.  The 
net  i^icome  to  the  Austrian  Government 
amounted  to  about  $4^  mlUion. 

Belgium  Is  a  small  but  smart  country 
which  derives  a  tremendous  benefit  from 
its  government  operated  lottery.  Last 
year,  it  took.  \n  almost  $17  >>^  million  in 
gross  receipts — an  Increase  of  over  $2 
mUllon  from  the  previous  year.  The  net 
Income  came  to  $6  million,  also  an 
Increase  over  the  1961  profits.  These 
profits  were  earmarked  for  the  Brussels 
International  Elxhibltlon  and  the  Belgian 
Social  Welfare  Fund. 

Bulgaria,  although  a  Communist  coun- 
try, recognizes  and  capitalizes  on  tbe 
normal  human  urge  to  gamble.  Last 
year,  the  gross  receipts  from  its  lottery 
came  to  over  $7,700,000  of  which  50  per- 
cent was  given  in  prizes  and  the  other 
half  was  turned  over  to  the  government 
treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  we  profit  from 
the  example  of  Austria  and  these  other 
nations  which  recognize  that  the  urge 


to  gamble  is  universal  and  should  b»  reg- 
ulated and  controlled?  A  national  lot- 
tery in  the  United  States  can  easily  pump 
over  $10  blllton  a  year  in  new  income  to 
our  Treasury  which  can  be  used  to  cut 
our  taxes  and  reduce  our  national  debL 
When  are  we  going  to  be  as  smart  as 
these  foreign  countries  and  face  up  to 
the  fiscal  facts  of  life?  Why  not  follow 
the  lead  taken  by  New  Hampshire? 
What  are  we  waiting  for? 


Playing  Hamlet  to  the  Commanists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  nxutois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcotD  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  24.  1963: 

Plathto  Hamlxt  to  ths  C^MicnKisrs 

According  to  Adl&l  Stevenson,  "the  en- 
slavement of  the  Cuban  people  and  a  Rus- 
sian bridgehead  in  the  Americas  Is  Intolera- 
ble to  Americans.  But  we  mxist  not  let  the 
Russians  use  Cuba  to  divide"  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Any  action,  tbe  UJf.  Ambassador  went  on. 
"without  the  wlillng  assent  of  our  frlendlj 
neighbors  would  only  propel  us  toward  the 
Communist  objective." 

Perhaps.  But  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
meet  of  our  hemispheric  allies  would  vio- 
lently object  to  the  removal  of  the  Russians 
and/or  Castro  from  their  midst.  And  if 
something  is  really  intolerable  to  the  United 
States,  as  the  Soviet  bridgehead  Is.  then  it 
seems  odd  to  argue  that  nothing  at  all 
should  be  done  about  it  unless  20  other 
nations  agree. 


Our  concern  here,  though,  ts  not  to  pick  on 
Mr.  Stevenson  in  particular.  Rather,  what 
he  is  Indirectly  expressing  is  a  point  of  view 
that  has  become  all  too  apparent  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  late.  While  there  is  plenty  of 
denunciation  of  the  Ckimmunists.  there  Is 
also  a  great  reluctance  to  do  anything  they 
might  not  like  no  matter  what  provocations 
they  throw  at  us.  The  ostensible  fear  Is  that 
any  "confrontation"  might  set  off  a  nuclear 


That  Is  an  appropriate  fear  for  policymak- 
ers to  have,  but  It  can  be  carried  too  far. 
Look  at  what  It  Is  getting  us. 

We  have  Presidential  Advisor  McOeorge 
Bundy  implying  that  critics  of  the  do-noth- 
Lng  Cuban  policy  Just  want  to  plunge  the 
world  Into  war,  when  In  fact  these  critics 
have  repeatedly  outlined  numerous  steps, 
short  of  war,  that  might  dislodge  the  unwel- 
come guests  In  our  backyard. 

We  have  Under  Secretary  of  State  AvereU 
Harrlman  trotting  off  to  Moscow  to  plead 
with  Khrushchev  to  call  off  the  Communist 
dogs  In  Laos — an  ugly  situation  we  helped 
create  by  agreeing  to  a  government  formed 
of  a  coalition  with  Communists. 

We  have  the  United  States  sanctioning  a 
UJf.  wax  against  a  Congo  Province.  This  was 
to  avoid,  ao  It  was  aald.  a  direct  United  States- 
Soviet  "confrontation"  In  that  unliappy  land. 

We  have  the  United  States  engineering  the 
handing  over  to  Indonesia's  pro- Red  Sukarno 
territory  to  which  he  had  no  right.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  our  Netherlands  Ally 
and  with  no  say-so  by  the  natives  of  that 
territory. 

All  In  all.  It  does  not  add  up  to  a  feeling 
of  firmness.  There  are  those  who  describe 
It  in  harsher  terms.  Some  commentator* 
call  the  present  atmosphere  in  Washington 
one  of  peace  at  any  price;  others  label  It 
appeasement. 

For  our  own  part,  we  dont  think  It  is 
that;  we  are  sure  this  government  would 
fight  in  a  showdown.  Part  of  the  present 
Impression,  we  Imagine,  comes  from  a  sort 
of  Hamlet  complex;  poUcy  Is  analyzed  so 
much  It  gets  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  ot  thought.  Not  necessarily  useful 
thought.  It  should  be  added;  often  the  think- 
ing seems  to  result  in  excuses  for  doing 
nothing.  The  question  Is  not  so  much  one 
of  viewpoint  about  communism  as  It  Is  one 
of  temperament. 

The  trouble  with  a  temperamental  re- 
luctance to  run  any  risk  of  war  Is  that  It 
can  embolden  the  enemy  and  even  cause  htm 
to  do  things  that  ml(^t  force  us  to  war. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  can  stand  up  to  the 
Cooununlsta  without  plunging  the  world 
into  war.  as  President  Kennedy  ably  dem- 
onstrated last  fall.  It  cannot  be  wholly  un- 
reasonable—or wildly  belligerent — to  sug- 
gest that  a  strong  stand  might  also  get  the 
Red  men  and  arms  out  of  Cuba,  and  gen- 
erally shore  up  our  position  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Ck>nimunlst  bloc. 

Certainly  If  we  refuse  to  defend  our  vital 
Interests  with  o\ir  unmatched  power,  the 
Communists  won't  respect  them.  And  they 
aren't  showing  much  respect  these  days. 


EdncatioB  for  Wbat? — Do  Our  Schools 
Teach  a  Basic  Understanding  of  Com- 
manism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  great  importance  of  teach- 
ing the  students  of  this  Nation  the  im- 
mediate   and    ultimate    objectives,    the 
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strategies  and  tactics  of "  communism. 
Any  effort  that  leads  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  how  the  Communist  enemy 
works,  is  of  value  to  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  to  a  new  book 
which  Is  replete  with  factual  Informa- 
tion vital  to  the  citizen  who  Is  concerned 
about  the  increasing  gains  of  commu- 
nism. 

The  book,  "Education  for  What?"  by 
P.  C.  Beezley,  was  published  by  the  Book- 
mailer,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  following  is  a  brief  commentary  by 
Mr.  Beezley  on  his  new  book:" 

Education  for  What?  Includes  the  find- 
ing of  a  60-State  survey  on  the  approach  of 
American  school  systems  to  teaching  about 
communism.  The  survey  esptabllshes  that 
there  Is  an  appiUling  Ignorance  among  most 
teachers  regarding  the  facts  of  communism 
and  their  effect  upon  world  affairs.  This 
woeful  lack  of  knowledge  Is  not  the  fault  of 
the  teachers,  but  of  the  school  sjrstems  and 
of  three  decades  of  denial,  distortion,  and 
omission  of  facts. 

Leas  than  10  percent  of  the  schools  make 
any  use  of  the  factual,  documented  reports 
of  the  congressional  committees  and  their 
thousands  of  pages  of  sworn  testimony. 
Most  schools  are  unaware  of  their  existence 
or  how  to  obtain  them.  In  the  relatively 
few  cases  where  these  congressional  reports 
are  known,  they  are  frequently  derided  or 
denigrated  by  education  higher  ups. 

Mr.  Beezley's  book  contains  some  spe- 
cific suggestions  for  Improving  this  situa- 
tion. Advising  an  examination  of  origi- 
nal Communist  sources,  the  author  sug- 
gests: 

Before  we  dip  Into  the  early  welLsprlngs.  it 
may  be  advisable  to  assure  ourselves  that  the 
current  fad  for  believing  that  communism 
and  Communists  are  mellowing  is  merely 
wishful  thinking.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  made 
that  clear  in  1966.  when  he  said:  "If  you 
think  that  our  smiles  mecm  that  we  have 
abandoned  the  principles  of  M&rz.  Engels. 
and  Lenin,  you  are  deceiving  yourselves 
cruelly."  September  28,  1969.  speaking  of 
antl-(7ommunlBtB,  he  said,  "The  people  faitist 
straltjacket  these  madmen." 

After  substantial  quotes  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  the  author  quotes  the  Commu- 
nist manifesto  of  1960: 

In  the  opinion  of  Communists,  the  tasks 
which  must  be  aooompUshed  first  of  all  if 
petUM  Is  to  be  safeguarded,  are.  to  stop  the 
arms  race,  ban  nuclear  weajxjns.  their  tests 
and  production,  dismantle  foreign  war  bases 
and  withdraw  foreign  troops  from  other 
countries,  disband  military  blocs,  conclude 
a  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  turn  West 
Berlin  Into  a  demilitarized  free  city,  thwart 
the  aggressive  designs  of  the  West  German 
revanchlsts.  and  prevent  the  revival  of  Jap- 
anese militarism.  •  •  •  Peaceful  coexist- 
ence of  countries  with  different  social  sys- 
tems does  not  mean  conciliation  of  the  So- 
cialist and  bourgeois  Ideologies  •  •  •  It  Is 
Indispensable  to  wage  a  reeolute  struggle 
against  antlcommunlsm." 


Citizens'  Views  on  Test  Ban 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
ivory     tower     of     the     Disarmament 


Agency  a  constant  stream  of  test  cessa- 
tion semantics  jMurs  forth  and  ends  up 
as  fallout  on  the  news  and  editorial 
pages  of  a  lot  of  liberal  newspapers. 
Occasionally,  the  ordinary  citizens  more 
directly  spoken  thoughts  reach  the  light 
of  print  In  letters  to  editors  columns. 
Here  are  two  samples  of  the  opinions  of 
ordinary,  taxpaying,  war-fighting  Amer- 
ican citizens  about  the  issue,  such  as 
they,  in  tJie  end,  who  are  most  vitally 
concerned  with  its  outcome : 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  May  20. 
1963) 


Nuclear    Test    Halt 

We  Americans  are  undoubtedly  dupes  of 
the  first  order.  According  to  a  national 
news  broadcast  Tuesday.  May  14,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Conamisslon  canceled  a  nuclear  test 
scheduled  for  that  morning.  Although  no 
reason  was  given  It  was  speculated  that  the 
reason  might  lie  in  R\issla's  announcement 
the  day  before  that  they  might  resume  test- 
ing If  the  United  States  does. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  we  can  be  so  intimi- 
dated. We  have  already  admitted  we  can- 
not detect  Russian  underground  nuclear 
tests.  If  we  could,  why  the  requirement  for 
on-site  Inspections?  Jt  Is  obviotis  tliat  Rus- 
sia could  be  testing  twice  a  week— every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  on  schedule  if  they 
pleased. 

Since  the  Communists  have  broken  51  of 
the  52  treaties  they  have  signed,  we  should 
be  more  amazed  to  hear  that  they  are  play- 
ing It  straight  than  to  hear  otherwise.  The 
whole  question  might  be  funny  if  anything 
but  our  national  security  were  at  stake. 

I  wonder  when  Americans  will  demand, 
not  ask,  but  demand  an  end  to  this  ridlcu- 
lotis  tic,  tac,  toe  game  of  appeasement  and 
start  playing  as  If  we  Intend  to  win. 

Jim  Dewbehrt,  Jr. 

[Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  May  22, 

1963] 

T'EST  Bans 

Sie:  I  have  been  watching,  with  curious 
Interest,  the  recent  letterwrltlng  assault  In 
the  "Letters  to  the  Editor"  column.  I^zzy- 
mlnded  liberals,  pleading  pacifists  and  mar- 
tyred mothers,  all  falthf uUy  toeing  the  party 
line.  Peace,  says  Pravda.  and  the  Worker 
passes  the  word  on  to  all  the  fellow  travelers. 

Meanwhile  Tsarapkln  stalls  and  procras- 
tinates, Khrushchev  alternately  blusters 
and  t>eams,  and  thovisands  of  rock-throwing 
pacifists  storm  the  barricades  in  England. 
All  of  this  apparently  designed  to  force  a 
premature  test  ban  on  the  United  States. 

What  the  "better  Red  than  dead"  crowd 
doesnt  seem  to  realize  Is  that  one  can  easily 
be  both  Red  and  dead.  A  machlnegim  bullet 
kills  an  individual  Just  as  rapidly  and  effi- 
ciently as  a  10-megaton  bomb.  Hungary 
learned  this  lesson  in  1056.  Communists 
haven't  ceased  being  Communists.  World 
revoluUon,  be  it  by  subterfuge  or  naked 
aggression,  is  still  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Soviets,  given  the  chance,  will  con- 
tinue to  build  weapons  systems,  and  when 
ready  to  test,  will  manufacture  an  incident 
to  Justify  their  doing  so.  This  must  be 
understood.  It  must  also  be  understood  that 
the  development  of  the  neutron  bomb,  of 
Improved  delivery  systems,  of  Improved  mis- 
sile defense  systems,  and  of  tactical  small- 
yield  nuclear  devices  will  shift  the  balance 
of  (rawer  to  the  side  possessing  them. 

Should  the  balance  of  power  shift  to  the 
Soviet  side,  giving  the  Communists  the  hope 
that  they  can  win  a  nuclear  war,  we  can 
expect  precisely  what  the  paclfiste  fear  most. 

There  are  very  few  who  don't  yearn  for 
peace.  No  one  wants  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
And  yet,  if  we  are  to  remain  free  and  alive, 
we  must  never  allow  the  C<xnmunlsta  to 
think  that  they  can  win  a  nuclear  war. 
Hopefully,  faced  with  the  Inevlteble  massive 


destruction  of  their  empire,  the  Soviets  will 
be  forced  to  turn  from  war  as  a  means  of 
conquest.  At  this  point,  and  only  at  th:is 
point,  and  with  thorough  means  of  Inspec- 
tion can  disarmament  take  place. 

Ranoau.  Orindlk, 
Activities  Director.  Baltimore  Area 
Council.    Young   Americana  for 
Freedom. 
Baltimore,  Uay  7. 


Those  SoYiet  Fuhini;  Boats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   BOX7TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
In  a  number  of  papers  across  the  covm- 
try  is  a  syndicated  article  of  Paul  Scott 
which  will  make  the  blood  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  many  Americans 
run  a  little  cold. 

If  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  Allen- 
Scott  report  are  correct  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  using  fishing  boats  operating 
out  of  Cuban  bases  to  transport  men  and 
arms  for  subversive  activities  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  then  it  is 
time  for  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istration to  take  some  fast  and  drastic 
action. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Those  Soviet  Fishing  Boats 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washinoton. — Russia  is  using  a  fleet  of 
several  hundred  high-speed  fishing  boats 
to  export  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  revolu- 
tion to  other  Latin  American  countries. 

These  ocean-going  trawlers,  which  can  sail 
rings  around  the  World  War  H  naval  vessels 
of  neighboring  Caribbean  nations,  are  trans- 
porting arms  and  Red-trained  guerrillas  to 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Brazil. 

The  fishing  boats — constructed  so  they 
can  be  quickly  converted  for  military  use — 
have  a  carrying  capacity  of  160  to  250  pas- 
sengers, or  300  to  660  gross  tons  of  fish  or 
arms.    Their  speed  ranges  up  to  30  knots. 

In  the  past  6  weeks,  UJ3.  patrol  vessels 
and  aircraft  have  regularly  sighted  these 
Soviet  trawlers  making  high-speed  runs 
from  Cuba  to  Mexico,  concentrating  on  areas 
close  to  Guatemala  and  Venezuela. 

Several  of  these  powerful  Russian  "fishing 
Ixjats"  were  spotted  early  this  month  unload- 
ing arms  and  men  in  an  isolated  cove  of  Mar- 
garita Island  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The 
weapons  and  Communist-trained  guerrillas 
were  en  route  to  camps  near  Caracas,  only 
an  hour  and  a  half  by  air  from  Margarita. 

The  UJ3.  Consul  In  Veracruz,  Mexico,  has 
Informed  the  State  Department  that  30  Rus- 
sian fishing  vessels  are  operating  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  making  regular  trips  to  Cuba  and 
using  Veracruz  as  a  base  for  supplies. 

Many  of  these  "fishing  boats"  have  the 
latest  electronic  gear — far  in  excess  of  that 
normally  deemed  necessary  for  fishing  opera- 
tions. The  ships  are  manned  by  Soviet 
crews,  but  usually  carry  Cuban  and  other 
Spanish -speaking  passengers. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  led  by  Outgoing 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  George  Anderson, 
are  so  disturbed  by  this  growing  new  Russian 
threat  that  they  have  quietly  launched  a 
drive  inside  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  induce  President  Kennedy  and  his  policy- 
makers to  take  prompt  and  fCM-ceful  coun- 
termeasxires. 
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The  military  commanden  stress  that  de- 
spite the  President's  public  pledge  to  Carib- 
bean leaders  at  the  recent  Costa  Rica  confer- 
ence to  fonnulate  plans  to  build  a  "wall  ot 
men"  around  Cuba,  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  to  make  this  a  Orm  policy. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  VS.  Navy,  the 
only  force  powerful  enough  to  halt  this  ex- 
panding arms  and  guerrilla  traffic,  has  not 
been  committed  to  do  that.  The  Navy  has 
neither  directives  nor  orders  to  take  such 
urgently  needed  action. 

Navy  operations  In  Cuban  waters  are  now 
strictly  limited  to  the  svu'velllance  of  Russian 
shipping.  Even  that  U  far  from  effective  be- 
cause of  the  Immense  area  to  be  covered  and 
the  small  number  of  ships  assigned  to  the  Job. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLOKAIX3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  I  have  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  urge  my  coUeagoies  to 
give  their  serious  consideration  smd  ap- 
proval of  a  Federal  reclamation  project 
that  has  been  studied  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  we 
have  endeavored  to  spell  out  for  this 
body  the  pyramid  of  benefits  that  blos- 
som out  of  each  of  these  projects  and 
Justify  their  authorization  as  wise  in- 
vestments. Proof  that  these  benefits  are 
not  Just  dreams,  but  hard  facts,  was  de- 
tailed in  a  speech  of  May  21,  1963  given 
by  William  I.  Palmer,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
before  the  Association  of  State  Planning 
Ag^iciee  here  in  Washington.  I  submit 
that  speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
Iea«rues: 

Impact  or  BtntCAU  or  Rcclamation  Program 
DM  State  Economic  DRyxLOPMDrr 

(By  WlUiam  I.  Palmer) 

I  welcome  this  opportxuilty  to  m.eet  with 
you  this  morning  becaiue  it  provides  an  op- 
portiinlty  to  fiurther  the  national  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  orderly  natu- 
ral resources  planning  and  development  In 
our   total   economy. 

This  will  be  something  of  an  old  story  to 
those  of  you  from  the  Western  States,  for 
we  have  worked  together  for  more  than  60 
years  In  putting  the  available  water  to  use 
In  all  its  multipurpose  applications.  The  re- 
sults speak  pretty  much  for  themselves.  I 
believe  we  who  are  aware  of  the  reclamation 
{urogram  are  agreed  that  it  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  our  economic  growth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  water  resource  de- 
velopment and  economic  growth  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  throughout  the  history  of  our 
country.  And  we  don't  have  to  delve  too  far 
Into  wcx-ld  history  to  tbad  out  what  happens 
when  a  nation  and  Its  people  do  not  manage 
their  natxuiU  resources  properly.  That  must 
not  happen  here. 

In  the  United  States,  to  quote  the  his- 
torians, the  course  of  empire  has  been  ever 
westward.  Prom  the  earliest  pioneer  days, 
tta*  people  of  the  United  States  have  fed 


upon  the  Nation's  vast  store  of  natural 
resources,  pxishlng  ever  westward  until  we 
now  have  the  most  populous  State  in  the 
Union  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Although  the 
West  is  still  the  fastest  growing  airea  of 
the  United  States  in  economy  and  popula- 
tion, it  Is  difficult  to  tell  Just  how  long  this 
win  continue. 

The  onset  of  Industrialization,  urbaniza- 
tion, and  continued  westward  migration  of 
people.  Industry,  and  commerce  have  put  a 
severe  strain  on  an  existing  Irrigation 
economy  in  some  areas  which  has  been 
geared  mostly  to  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber.  This  strain  is  evident  on  two  fronts: 
water  and  land.  And  so.  today,  I  want  to 
examine  our  reclamation  program  not  only 
In  terms  of  its  economic  Impact  over  past 
decades,  but  also  to  take  a  look  Into  the 
future. 

The  economic  Impact  of  any  reclamation 
project  may  be  measured  in  three  periods — 
constmction,  development,  and  operation. 
The  construction  period  has  its  most  notice- 
able effect  on  the  local  economy  for  it  is  here 
that  you  can  see  work  in  process.  The  pur- 
chase of  construction  equipment  and  sup- 
plies from  faraway  places  and  the  placing  of 
key  orders  for  the  generators,  turbine  gates, 
powerlines,  and  like  Items  extends  the  bene- 
ficial effects  to  a  widening  State  and  National 
economy.  The  dollars  Invested  In  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  construction  wages  reach 
every  State  In  the  Union.  As  a  general  rule 
of  thumb,  we  estimate  that  for  each  million 
dollars  of  construction  on  a  large  earth- 
fill  dam.  there  are  49  man-years  of  contractor 
employment  and  5  man-years  of  Government 
supervisory  employment  at  the  site. 

From  this  same  expenditure  we  estimate 
off-site  employment  will  provide  8  man-years 
for  the  contractor,  another  6  years  for  the 
Government,  and  54  man-years  for  suppliers 
and  transporters  of  equipment  for  every  mU- 
llon  dollars  Invested. 

The  grand  total  of  on-site  and  off-site 
direct  payroll  impact  per  million  dollars  of 
Investment  In  the  particular  i>roJect  studied 
was  12 1  man-years.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  variance  between  particular  types  of 
construction. 

But  we  look  upon  all  these  immediate  Im- 
pacts of  reclamation  construction  as  second- 
ary. Major  construction  projects  of  all 
kinds  have  a  recognized  beneficial  effect  in 
times  of  business  slowdown,  termed  by  many 
as  pump  priming.  We  think  of  reclama- 
tion construction  in  broader  terms,  recog- 
nizing the  Immediate  benefits,  but  we  are 
more  concerned  with  building  for  the  future. 
The  long-term  operational  benefits  far  exceed 
those  realized  from  immediate  construction 
work. 

We  estimate  that  the  development  period 
on  an  average  reclamation  project  lasts  not 
more  than  10  years  after  the  project  goes  on 
an  operational  basis.  We  recently  did  a 
rather  exhaustive  study  on  one  to  determine 
what  significant  effects  this  period  had  pro- 
duced in  the  local  economy. 

On  the  Columbia  Basin  project  In  Wash- 
ington State,  approximately  240.000  acres 
were  developed  for  irrigation.  What  had 
been  an  almost  exclusively  wheat  and  graz- 
ing type  farming  operation  was  changed  over 
to  a  diversified  pattern  where  more  than  50 
different  crops  were  grown,  reaching  a  gross 
crop  value  of  925  million  the  10th  year. 

It  Is  a  notable  but  usual  experience  with 
reclamation  development  that  irrigation  con- 
tributes very  little  to  crops  which  are  price- 
supported  and  in  surplias.  Diversified  pro- 
duction made  possible  by  irrigation  permits 
the  farmer  to  produce  for  the  marketplace. 
It  releases  tilm  from  a  dependence  on  a  one- 
crop  economy. 

Total  Investments  in  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  area,  both  rural  and  urban,  reached 
$178  million  during  the  10-year  development 
period.     The  major  portion  was  In  real  es- 


tate and  Improvements.  Farm  property 
values  alone  rose  974  million,  while  a  con- 
current survey  on  adjoining  dry  land  showed 
very  little  growth.  There  are  some  more 
statistics  during  this  development  period 
which  will  Interest  you.  The  population 
growth  of  this  area,  stimulated  by  expansion 
of  employment  and  investment  opportuni- 
ties in  farming  and  derivative  commerce, 
amounted  to  165  percent  in  the  first  decade 
of  irrigation  development.  The  population 
In  cities  and  towns  grew  from  16.500  to 
43.350,  and  in  the  rural  areas  from  8.500  to 
25,000.  It  is  a  truism  that  irrigated  agricul- 
ture, with  the  restrictions  the  Federal  law 
places  on  acreage  in  order  to  bring  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  the  greatest  niunber  of 
people,  slovirs  the  nationwide  trend  to  larger 
and  larger  corporation-type  farming.  Popu- 
lation follows  opportunity. 

Nonfarm  wages  In  the  project  area  during 
this  10-year  period  showed  a  total  Increase, 
due  to  the  project,  of  9141  million.  This  vast 
increase  in  purchasing  power  was  also  re- 
flected in  an  80-percent  growth  in  business 
establishments.  This  amounted  to  770  new 
businesses,  most  of  them  representing  in- 
vestment opportunities  for  small,  independ- 
ent, family-type  operations.  You  can  see 
from  these  pajrroll  and  business  statistics 
how  the  construction  benefits,  while  Im- 
mediately Important,  are  a  relative  drop  In 
the  bucket  when  compared  to  the  long-range 
returns  for  which  the  project  was  authorized. 

Of  most  significance,  however,  was  the 
transformation  of  production  and  marketing 
patterns.  During  the  pre-project  era  local 
commerce  was  associated  with  the  output  of 
dry-farm  and  ranching  enterprises,  and  was 
confined  largely  to  grain  elevators  and  live- 
stock loading  pens.  A  decade  of  Irrigation 
development  brought  mint  oil  extractors, 
starch  and  sugarbeet  factories,  food  freez- 
ing plants,  feed  mills,  storage  warehouses 
and  cellars,  grading  and  cleaning  plants, 
packaging  sheds,  dehydrators,  seed-proc- 
essing plants,  feed  yards,  livestock  auction 
rings,  and  slaughterhouses. 

In  all.  64  additional  establishments  were 
added  for  handling,  processing,  and  shipping 
the  newly  diversified  farm  output.  The  in- 
vestment amounted  to  $17  million,  most  of 
It  locally  subscribed. 

Taxes  are  another  barometer  of  trade. 
Real  property  collections  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  area  rose  from  $1.3  million  to 
$4  3  million  after  a  decade  of  development. 
Retail  sales  tax  Income  also  Increased  foxir- 
fold.  At  the  end  of  the  decade.  Federal  in- 
come tax  payments  had  Increased  from  $3.5 
million  to  $13  million. 

Now,  what  are  the  long-term  Impacts  of 
reclamation  development?  First  of  all.  the 
benefits  accrued  during  the  development 
period  are  retained  and  enhanced.  But  there 
are  other  returns  as  well. 

Productive,  econcnnlcally  balanced  com- 
munities do  not  gain  their  vitality  at  the 
expense  of  other  communities,  but  from  their 
resource  base.  A  number  of  such  healthy 
communities  complement  each  other  and 
create  an  economically  stable  region. 

We  have  found  this  to  be  a  natural  long- 
term  benefit  of  reclamation.  In  the  western 
United  States,  where  reclamation  has  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  60  years,  we  can 
point  to  example  after  example  of  such  well- 
balanced  families  of  communities  which  have 
resulted  from  irrigated  agriculture. 

However,  so  attractive  have  these  places 
proven  for  Industries  which  are  free  to  locate 
where  they  choose,  that  their  agricultural 
bases  have  diminished  and  the  full  Impact  of 
Irrigation  Is  now  partially  obscured.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  oompxaratlvely 
small  farms  of  Irrigated  agriculture  as  devel- 
oped on  reclamation  projects,  and  small  In- 
dustry, cocnplement  each  other.  Also,  the 
same  pyramiding  direct  results  from  Irriga- 
tion, which  were  shown  during  the  develop- 
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ment    period,    obtained    In    the    long-ranee 
picture.  "^ 

However,  looking  Into  the  future,  there  is 
an  area  of  competition  for  land  and  water 
which  must  be  considered.  This  competition 
Is  parUcuIarly  evident  today  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest,  where  explosive  population  in- 
creases and  consequent  rapid  growth  of  the 
nonagrlcultural  sector  have  created  an  In- 
tense demand  for  the  avaUable  and  limited 
water.  The  accompanying  urban  sprawl  has 
made  heavy  Inroads  on  good  croplands.  Is 
this  really  a  good  thing?  Is  agriculture  a 
second-rate  enterprise  compared  to  Industrial 
boom  town? 

We  do  not  hold,  of  course,  that  water  and 
land  for  the  farmer  should  take  priority  over 
water  and  land  for  people  and  industry  when 
the  course  of  economic  and  social  events  dic- 
tates otherwise.  But  we  would  give  a  wide 
berth  to  those  who  would  draw  blanket  con- 
clusions that  we  no  longer  need  the  farmer; 
that  we  no  longer  need  to  plan  for  IrrlgaUon 
of  the  desert,  because  Industry,  commerce, 
and  subdivisions  generate  more  money. 

First,  we  mxist  remember  that  irrigation 
has  contributed  much  to  the  high  level  of 
farm  productivity  and  diversification  which 
we  presently  enjoy. 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  a  large 
segment  of  our  industry  and  commerce  pros- 
pers only  because  of  the  farmer  and  will 
continue  to  thrive  only  as  the  farmer  thrives. 
Thinking  back  30  or  40  years,  we  should  re- 
member that  the  farmers  were  in  a  depres- 
sion long  before  the  stock  market  break  and 
resultant  general  business  disaster.  The 
farm  link  was  the  first  In  the  economic  chain 
to  break  then.  We  must  gufu-d  against  it 
breaking  again. 

Third,  and  this  is  very  Important  In  my 
nilnd,  we  must  remember  that  the  supply  of 
prime  cropland  Is  not  unlimited.  Some 
cropland  Is  simply  Irreplaceable  becaiise  of 
the  specialty  foodstuffs  it  will  produce.  This 
Is  true  of  citrus  fruits,  the  entire  commercial 
supply  of  which  comes  to  us  from  narrowly 
confined  geographic  areas  In  Florida  and  the 
Southwest.  ThU  Is  true  of  certain  winter 
vegetables  such  as  lettuce,  carrots,  and  celery 
which  come  to  us  almost  entirely  from  Irri- 
gated lands  in  the  Southwest. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  same 
warm  year  around  sun.  which  makes  this 
production  possible,  also  attracts  people. 
These  areas  are  subjected,  more  than  any 
others  In  the  Nation,  to  the  pressures  6f 
xirbanlzation  and  industrialization.  To  a 
large  degree,  the  urban  sprawl  in  these  areas 
continues  iinoontrolled  and  in  haphazard 
fashion. 

No  effective  provision  Is  made,  and  little 
planiiing  takes  place,  to  preserve  those  prime 
and  fertile  lands  which  alone  are  capable  of 
producing  our  winter  crops  of  citrus  and 
vegetables. 

Once  this  land  is  conunltted  to  such  urban 
uses  as  sutKllvlslons.  highways,  airports, 
warehouses,  industrial  parks,  it  wUl  stay 
committed.  No  one  will  break  up  acres  of 
concrete  to  t\irn  it  back  to  farmland.  Apart 
from  the  physical  difficulties,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  land  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial uses  will  destroy  the  topsoU  and  fur- 
thermore it  would  be  too  costly.  I  doubt, 
too.  that  planners  would  entertain  such 
thoughts  in  view  of  the  tax  revenues  yielded 
by  and  required  for  the  urban  economy. 

If  we  allow  this  urban  takeover  to  continue 
uncontrolled,  without  an  examination  of 
possible  and  reasonable  alternatives  regard- 
ing climate,  soil,  and  geography,  we  will  soon 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  the  lands  on  which 
to  grow  certain  high  value  crops  to  meet  the 
rapid  Increase  in  oiu*  numbers. 

This  association  may  wish  to  consider  spon- 
soring an  effort  to  examine  the  feaslbUlty  of 
promoting  a  niral  sonlng  procedure  In  the 
West  that  would  protect  for  agrlcxilture  the 
fine  productive  lands  that  are  rapidly  being 


covered  with  concrete  and  asphalt.  Where 
sound  urban  planning  will  not  be  damaged, 
the  nontigrlcultural  uafes  should  be  chan- 
neled Into  areas  of  nonagrlcultural  land. 
Frequently,  such  areas  have  as  great  oc 
greater  value  for  residential  and  other  urban 
activity.  Once  an  acre  of  fertile  farmland 
Is  dedicated  to  urban  use.  It  not  only  Is  lost 
to  agriculture,  but  It  paves  the  way  for  con- 
tinued nibbling  Into  other  acres. 

We  do  not  now  push  the  panic  button,  be- 
cause we  hope  a  general  alarm  will  serve  the 
purpxjse.  We  simply  make  the  point  that 
you,  as  officials  In  charge  of  economic  well- 
being  of  the  future,  carefully  examine  the 
whole  range  of  alternative  land  uses  virlth  a 
view  toward  the  requirements  of  future 
generations. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the  future 
use  of  our  land  resources  is  that  of  our  water. 
We  in  the  West  have  lived  with  water  short- 
ages all  our  lives.  It  Is  an  old  story  to  us  to 
be  constantly  fighting  to  keep  the  supply- 
ahead  of  the  demand.  Not  only  are  we  faced 
with  a  constantly  Increasing  population,  but 
also  with  increased  per  capita  use  of  water. 
A  combination  of  the  two  shoot  our  water 
needs  up  to  almost  unbelievable  proportions. 
Water  shortages  are  no  longer  an  exclu- 
sively western  problem.  Where  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  has  been  concerned  in  the 
past  primarily  in  flood  protection,  it  is  now 
finding  that  the  best  kind  of  fiood  protection 
is  to  so  manage  the  watersheds  and  other 
water  conservation  measures  as  to  retain  as 
much  water  as  p>os6lbIe,  rather  than  to  en- 
courage Its  hurried  sweep  to  the  sea.  There 
is  not  only  a  concern  over  municipal  and 
industrial  supplies,  but  more  and  more  farm- 
ers in  the  East,  Midwest,  and  Deep  South 
are  turning  to  Irrigation  to  stabilize  and 
Insvire  crop  production.  Irrigation  liberates 
the  farmer  from  ttie  straltjacket  of  single- 
crop  economics  and  lets  him  plant  for  the 
market. 

We  endorse  and  encourage  this  philosc^hy 
and  offer  every  assistance  within  our  author- 
ized ability.  Our  more  than  60  years  of  ex- 
perience In  water  conservation  and  manage- 
ment are  being  constantly  called  upon  not 
only  in  this  country  but  overseas.  "From  the 
earliest  days  of  the  point  4  program,  we  have 
had  teams  of  technicians  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  there  have  l>een  thousands  of 
trainees  from  these  foreign  lands  work  in  one 
great  engineering  and  research  center  in  Den- 
ver and  on  our  projects. 

We  also  want  you  to  be  aware  that  we  do 
not  operate  on  the  basis  of  Government  doles 
or  handouts.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
total  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Investment  is 
reimbursable.  It  is  nailed  down  by  repay- 
ment contracts  with  the  water  users  and 
arrangements  whereby  revenues  from  our 
numerous  hydropnjwer  plants  also  pay  a  big 
share  of  the  costs. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  also  that  an  increasing 
share  of  our  operations  has  to  do  with  the 
development  of  municipal  and  indxistrlal 
water  supplies.  I  have  explained  how  settle- 
ment and  population  expansion  inevitably 
follow  any  pioneering  irrigation  development 
until,  in  some  instances,  the  tail  of  urban 
expansion  Is  now  wagging  the  dog. 

In  our  multiple-purpose  approach  to  water 
development,  we  are  also  finding  an  increas- 
-Ing  demand  from  established  municipalities 
to  Incorporate  their  needs  into  our  planning, 
construction,  and  operations  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  Investment  for  any  such  purpose, 
along  with  the  investment  for  power,  is  repaid 
with  Interest.  We  think  It  Is  one  of  the  best 
Investments  the  Government  has  or  can 
make  to  Insure  our  continued  economic 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Federal  development  of  additional  munici- 
pal water  supplies  may  also  be  one  way  out 
of  the  dilemma  I  have  mentioned  of  the  need 
for  zoning  to  protect  our  choicest  farmlands. 
Urban    and    Industrial    expansion    generally 


feeds  in  the  best  land  because  that  is  where 
the  water  supply  has  been  provided  or  is  tae 
easiest  to  develop.  One  way  we  can  protect 
this  land  Is  also  to  make  a  water  supply 
available  for  mtmlclpal  expansion  to  less  de- 
sirable agricultural  lands. 

I  am  thinking  of  Salt  Lake  City,  In  my 
home  State  of  Utah,  as  an  example.  The 
upper  limits  of  the  city,  expanding  onto  the 
benchlands  of  the  old  Lake  Bonneville  shore- 
line, were  pretty  well  fixed  for  many  years  oy 
the  inability  to  get  water  up  to  these  lands. 
Since  construction  of  the  Deer  Creek  Fedeial 
Reclamation  project,  however,  a  hlgh-ll:ie 
aqueduct  has  opened  up  new  acreage  which 
now  boasts  some  of  the  choicest  and  most 
expensive  residential  sites  in  the  whole  met- 
ropolitan area.  Yet  this  land  would  be 
almost  totally  valueless  for  crop  production. 
Maybe  we  can  save  farmland  elsewhere  by  a 
.  similar  approach. 

So,  in  simimary,  the  struggle  to  keep  our 
available  water  supi>ly  ahead  of  the  demand 
la  never  ending.  It  is  not  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  any  8lnf;le 
State  or  municipality. 

It  Is  everybody's  responsibility  and  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  win  it  is  to  kesp 
everyone  Informed  and  working  together. 

How  many  people,  for  example,  understand 
that  the  tremendous  dams  and  reservoirs  we 
have  and  are  building  In  the  West  are  an- 
other fulfillment  of  Joseph's  wise  planning 
in  7  years  of  plenty  to  meet  the  7  years  of 
lean  back  in  the  days  of  the  Pharoahs? 

The  7  years  of  plenty  and  7  years  of  famine 
in  those  days  were  traceable  to  drouth  cycles 
of  high  and  low  flood  stages  on  the  Nile. 
Primitive  Irrigation  was  practiced  by  letting 
the  floodwater  Inundate  lowlands  where  one 
annual  crop  was  produced.  When  the  floods 
failed  to  reach  the  usual  crest,  the  land  re- 
mained dry  and  the  crops  failed. 

Joseph  met  this  situation  by  filling  the 
granaries  during  years  of  plentiful  produc- 
tion for  use  when  the  crops  failed.  We  are 
going  him  one  better  by  filling  reservoirs  in 
time  of  plenty  for  use  in  years  of  drouth  so 
there  will  be  no  crop  failures. 

The  water  situation  In  most  of  the  West- 
ern States  this  year  Is  critical.  Where  fann- 
ers and  city  people  have  to  depend  on  ordi- 
nary stream  flow,  there  is  trouble  ahead.  But 
because  of  the  tremendous  reservoir  capacity 
of  reclamation  projects,  we  do  not  antl<:l- 
pate  any  major  crisis  In  areas  served  by  our 
facilities. 

We  are  thus  creating  an  economic  stability 
to  replace  the  ups  and  downs  of  farm  aad 
urban  pocketbooks  and  bank  accounts  which 
reflected  the  annual  pattern  erf  precipitation. 
I  know  of  no  area  In  the  Western  United 
States  today  that  would  willingly  abandon 
any  reclamation  project  undertaken  by  tlie 
Federal  Government,  even  though  they  are 
paying  cold,  hard  cash  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  as  relmbtirsement  for  the  Federal 
Investment. 

And  that,  to  me,  seems  to  be  the  ultimate 
In  the  way  of  a  testimony  to  the  successful 
economic  Impact  of  reclamation  on  Jie 
Western  States  In  which  we  operate. 


New  Haven  Symphony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF  CONNRCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  future  generations  will  look 
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back  at  us  not  so  much  through  the  eyes 
of  politicians  as  through  those  of  our 
artists.     As  a  gifted  writer  has  put  it : 

In  the  laat  anAlytls.  the  reaim  at  the  nxlnd 
and  aplrlt  la  the  dwelling  place  of  man's  en- 
during power. 

When  artist*  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try—In small  cities  as  well  as  in  our  great 
metropolises — contribute  to  this  endur- 
ing power,  it  is  a  healthy  sign.  This  was 
true  when  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gave  a 
perfonnance  in  Lincoln  Center.  New 
York  City.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  26.  1963,  the  orchestra 
performed  with  "a  feeling  of  excitement 
and  vitality  that  I*' immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  audience."  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  described  Prank 
BriefT  as  "a  highly  cultivated  conductor, 
who  knows  not  only  the  score,  but  all 
about  it." 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  Orchestra.  They  have  shown 
that  a  community  of  modest  size  has  the 
talent  to  make  good  in  the  big  city. 
These  fine  reviews  before  a  critical  audi- 
ence in  Lincoln  Center  should  be  a  source 
of  encouragement  to  communities 
throughout  the  country  to  seek  out 
promising  local  talent  and  give  increased 
opportunities  to  musicians  and  artists 
everywhere. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  the  complete  reviews  from 
the  Times  and  Tribune  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  in  order  that  all 
the  NatlcMi  can  share  Connecticut's  satis- 
faction in  this  achievement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  36,  1068] 
Ifusio:     Oatrtracncvt     Night — New     Havkn 

SnCPKOirr  AT  PSILHAaMONIC  Haix 

(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 

Aa  one  travels  around  the  country  and  lis- 
tens to  local  orchestras,  the  high  level  of  ac- 
complishment never  ceases  to  astonish. 
Even  In  semlprofesslonal  orchestras  thsrs 
generally  are  an  assiirance  and  a  technical 
proficiency  that  make  the  results  almost 
comparable  to  those  achieved  in  the  big 
cities. 

Part  of  that  la  due  to  a  tradition  of  or- 
chestral playing  In  America.  We  traditional- 
ly have  been  an  orchestral  nation,  as  op- 
posed to  an  operatic  nation.  But  a  good  part 
also  belongs  to  a  group  of  well-trained  con- 
ductors, predominantly  Americans,  who  have 
succeeded  beyond  all  expectations  In  taking 
raw  material  and  whipping  It  Into  shape. 

Wednesday  night  saw  the  arrival  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  In  Phil- 
harmonic Hall.  The  occasion  was  named 
"Connecticut  Night  at  Lincoln  Center."  We 
have,  of  course,  had  out-af-State  orchestras 
in  Lincoln  Center:  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
are  regular  visitors.  But  this  was  the  first 
time  that  a  sovereign  State  associated  Itseir 
with  a  musical  program  In  the  ball. 

A  large  audience  from  Connecticut  came 
along  to  cheer  Its  heroes  and  heroines  on. 
and  to  cheer  the  conductor.  Prank  Brleff, 
who  has  been  with  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
for  11  years.  Mr.  Brleff  is  not  a  stranger 
to  New  York.  He  Is  the  conductor  of  the 
Bach  Aria  Oroup.  and  even  before  going  to 
New  Haven  tie  bad  been  active  In  concert 
and  radio  work  In  this  city. 

Mr.  Brleff  has  made  for  himself  a  fine  or- 
chestra. It  Is  well  balanced,  the  quality  of 
playing  is  excellent  and  the  conductor  has 


seen  to  It  that  the  various  choirs  mesh  beau- 
tifully. Like  all  orchestras  a  shade  under 
the  first  rank,  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
lacks  the  vUtlmate  In  sheen.  But,  also  like 
all  equivalent  orchestras,  the  New  Haven 
players  throw  themselves  Into  the  music  as 
though  It  were  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
There  Is  none  of  the  blase  attitude  of  their 
Mg  city  brothers,  and  they  do  communicate 
a  reeling  of  excitement  and  vitality  that  Is 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  audience. 

The  program  selected  by  Mr  Brleff  was  of 
unusual  Interest,  and  It  contained  two  New 
York  premieres.  Lulgl  Dallaplccola's  "Three 
Questions  With  Two  Answers."  a  14-mlnute 
score  composed  this  year,  was  commissioned 
by  the  New  Haven  Symphony.  It  represents 
Dallaptcoola's  serene  serlallsm — a  12-tone 
technique  that  In  his  hands  often  comes 
close  to  consonance.  There  Is  no  question, 
but  that  in  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Verdi. 

Dallaplcoola's  ear  remains  as  delicate  as 
ever,  and  his  score  Is  full  of  wispy  sounds  In 
unusual  combinations.  There  is  something 
curiously  Iveslan  about  It.  One  thought  o€ 
Ives'  "Oentral  Park  in  the  Dark"  and  "The 
Unanswered  Question."  Llks  those  two 
scores,  the  Dallaplcoola  has  an  enigmatic 
and  a  very  personal  quality.  Even  the  title  is 
Iveslan. 

The  other  premiere  was  Ives'  "Thanks- 
giving and  Forefathers'  Day."  a  typically  wUd. 
mulUtonal,  jaggedly  scored  work  floating  over 
snatches  of  hymn  times  and  petrloUc  songs. 
It  Is  genuine  Americana,  as  nearly  all  Ives  Is. 
and  also  genuine  music — strong,  original,  and 
filled  with  creative  Impulse. 

In  the  more  conventional  works  on  the  pro- 
gram, the  orchestra  followed  Mr.  Brleff's 
secure,  sturdy  beat  like  veterans.  The 
"Euryanthe"  Overture  received  a  spirited  per- 
formance, highly  rhythmic,  never  losing  out 
In  detail  Haydn's  "Le  Matin"  Symphony 
was  played  by  a  reduced  orchestra,  and  with 
harpsichord  contlnuo.  Ail  was  neat,  fluent 
and  musical.  In  the  Ravel  Left-Hand  Con- 
certo. John  Browning  sounded  flustered  at 
his  entrance — who  wouldn't?  Ravel  asks 
Impossible  things — but  soon  settled  down 
to  give  an  accurate,  rather  hard-sounding 
performance.  

There  was  still  another  piece.  "TTis  Star- 
wangled  Banner."  In  which  Helen  Boat- 
wrlght  from  New  Haven  was  the  soloist.  This 
Is  worth  mention  because,  for  once,  a  con- 
ductor took  a  sensible  tempo.  Now  if  only 
those  revolting  snare-drum  rolls  can  be 
stamped  out  for  good. 

THX   PBOGKAIC 

ConnecUcut  Night  at  Uncoln  Center.  New 
Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Prank  Brleff.  with  John  Browning,  pianist. 
At  Philharmonic  Hall. 

"Euryanthe  Overture,"  Weber. 

"Symphony  No.  8."  Haydn. 

"Three  Questions  With  Two  Answers"  ( first 
New  York  (>erformance) .  Dallaplccola. 

"Thanksgiving  and  POTefathers*  Day  from 
Holiday  Symphony."  Ives. 

"Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand,"  RaveL 


on  the  Hudson.  New  Haven  does  have  one 
permanent  resident  orchestra,  thus  at  least 
numerically  equaling  our  sole  proud  posses- 
sion, the  New  York  Philharmonic.  But  then. 
New  Haven  does  have  a  significance  on  the 
cultural  map  that  transcends  the  fame  of  the 
great  Winchester  rlfie  and  Colt  revolver  that 
are  manufactured  there. 

This  "provincial  orchestra"  turned  out  to 
be  a  thoroughly  professional  major  ensemble. 
ITie  strings  are  well  drilled  and  unanimous, 
the  woodwinds  accurate  and  expressive,  and 
the  brass  solid  but  mellow.  The  beginning 
of  the  "Euryanthe"  overture  was  a  trifle  ath- 
letic, but  the  players  took  the  sharp  pace 
without  flinching.  The  sound  was  a  bit  hard, 
but  one  cannot  tell  in  Philharmonic  Hall 
whether  It  was  their  fault  or  the  hall's:  used 
to  the  mellowness  of  New  Haven's  Woolsey 
Hall,  the  orchestra  could  not  change  lU 
acoustic  complexion  overnight.  But  In  the 
following  Haydn  symphony  everything  was 
shipshape. 

Prank  Brleff,  the  New  Haven  maestro.  Is  a 
highly  cultivated  conductor  who  knows  not 
only  the  scores  but  all  about  It.  Haydn's 
Symphony  No.  6  presents  plenty  of  problems, 
for  the  budding  high-classic  composer  flirts 
here  with  the  old  baroque  concerto.  Mr. 
Brleff  had  a  nicely  balanced  orchestra  and 
did  fuU  Justice  to  the  delectable  solos  and 
musical  Jokes  which  abound  in  the  work. 

Lulgl  Dallaplccola's  "Three  Questions.  With 
Two  Answers."  Is  a  dlfllcult  serial  work,  and 
while  a  little  long  and  presenting  some  In- 
stances of  overlntellectuallzed  music,  this 
composer's  mind  is  alertly  awake  and  curious: 
It  has  not  killed  the  faculty  of  surrender  to 
the  impulse  of  life.  The  work  has  a  meta- 
physical "program"  but  It  does  not  hurt  the 
music  too  much.  One  scarcely  expects  an 
Italian  composer  to  fall  for  this  northern 
stuff,  but  I  guess  once  you  accept  serlallsm 
the  Germanic  vapors  go  with  It. 

The  many  delicate  blends  of  sonority  were 
beautifully  reallied  by  conductor  and  orches- 
tra; the  New  Haven  Symphony  does  not  have 
to  take  a  back  seat  to  any  other. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr. 

26.   19631 

RrvALS  Down  the  Link  and  nt  Bio  Lkaoxtb 

(By  Paul  Henry  Lang) 

There  Is  a  tendency  among  New  York  con- 
certgoers  to  regard  musical  geography  with  a 
cocnplacency  that  reminds  one  of  the  head- 
line In  a  London  paper:  'Storm  In  Channel. 
Continent  Isolated."  Sitting  In  New  York. 
we  see  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
nothing  but  ourselves. 

Wednesday  night  Philharmonic  Hall  was 
host  to  an  orchestra  from  the  way  station  of 
New  Haven,  which  as  you  know  Is  a  smaU 
town  In  Connecticut  named  after  a  splendid 
rallrocul.  and  hence  not  really  entitled  to  a 
full-fledged  symphony  orchestra.  But  small 
as  it  is  compared  to  the  mighty  metropolis 


The  Late  Honorable  Jed  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RgcoRD.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Washinctom.  DC.  Afoy  16,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Victob  WiciciasHAM. 
VJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Victob:  I  appreciate  your  thought- 
fvUness  In  writing  me  with  reference  to  our 
mutual  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Jed  John- 
son. Yoin-  letter  was  the  first  Information 
that  I  had  about  the  passing  of  our  friend. 
It  came  as  a  shocking  surprise  as  I  had  so 
recently  had  a  fine  visit  with  him. 

As  you  know.  I  served  10  years  In  the  Con- 
gress with  Jed.  He  was  an  able  Congress- 
man, a  warmhearted  friend,  and  a  good  and 
kindly  man.  If  there  were  words  that  could 
carry  a  message  that  would  comfort  and 
sustain  his  fine  family  In  their  loss,  1  would 
want  words  to  reach  and  surround  them. 
But  words  are  futile  at  times  like  these,  and 
It  is  good  to  know  that  his  dearly  loved  ones 
will  be  comforted  and  sustained  by  the  warm 
remembrances  of  his  faltMul.  kindly,  and 
gentle  life  as  husband,  father,  and  friend. 


1963 
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I  like  to  think  as  the  poet  once  said,  that 
"there  Is  no  death — the  stars  go  down  to  rise 
upon  some  fairer  shore." 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter  and  personal 
regards. 

Your  friend, 

Ltlx  Boksn, 
Former  Member  of  Congress, 

Fourth  District,  Oklahoma. 


The  Constitution:  Worth  Having,  Worth 
Defending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  these  days  feel  it  Is  fashionable 
to  wink  at  the  Constitution  and  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  Pounding  Pathers, 
Too  few  of  our  citizens  give  serious 
thought  to  the  real  value  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  need  to  constantly  strive 
to  preserve  its  Integrity. 

One  of  my  young  constituents.  Jay  B. 
Stephens,  an  11th  grade  student  at  the 
Le  Mars,  Iowa,  Community  School,  re- 
cently chose  the  Constitution  as  his 
subject  for  the  American  Legion  Oratori- 
cal Contest  in  Iowa.  Jay  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Honor  Society  and  a  dele- 
gate to  Iowa  Boy's  State  this  year.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  his  speech  so 
that  high  school  students  In  other  parts 
of  the  Nation  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  his  worthwhile  comments. 
The  CoNSTrruTioN:  Worth  Having,  Worth 

DcrXNDtNO 

In  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  today, 
a  flexible,  yet  concrete  foundation  for 
governnMnt  Is  needed.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  meets  both 
of  these  needs. 

When  the  designers  of  the  Constitution 
met  In  1787.  they  desired  to  establish  a  form 
of  government  that  would  derive  Its  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  These 
men  sincerely  desired  to  write  a  docimient 
that  would  last  throughout  the  ages  as  the 
foundation   of  our  democratic  government. 

Never  before  had  such  a  document  been 
written,  and  never  since  htis  a  document 
been  so  profoundly  established. 

Our  forefathers.  In  bringing  forth  this 
new  Institution  of  goveriunent,  recognized 
the  need  of  a  government  which  was  fair  to 
all  concerned.  They  took  great  pains  to 
meet  this  need.  These  constitutional  archi- 
tects g^uaranteed  the  American  citizens  cer- 
tain freedoms.  They  provided  for  a  divi- 
sion of  power  between  a  Federal  and  State 
governments.  They  designed  the  principle 
of  separation  of  powers.  The  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  thU  land  the  right  to  free  elec- 
tions. The  effort  and  meditation  used  in 
framing  this  InsUtutlon  of  government  has 
had  Its  effect:  No  Institution  of  government 
has  withstood  the  trials  of  the  world  as  has 
this  176  year  old  masterpiece  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

In  the  words  of  Longfellow  In  bis  "Build- 
ing of  the  Ship.": 


"We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  wiiat  hanuners  beat 
In  what  a  forge  and  In  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hc^M." 

A  document  that  has  withstood  the  rav- 
ages of  time,  as  has  the  Constitution.  Is 
surely  worth  the  support  of  the  American 
citizens. 

The  Constitution  Is  a  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment worth  supporting  and  wcwth  fight- 
ing for.  In  this  document,  as  instituted  by 
the  "BUI  of  Rights,"  are  the  freedoms  of 
the  American  citizen.  Surely  the  American 
citizen  enjoys  more  individualism,  more 
freedoms,  and  mcwe  dignity  than  any  other 
person  In  the  world.  I  support  this  docu- 
ment because  I  enjoy  my  freedoms  and  only 
through  the  Constitution  have  they  been 
made  available  unto  me.  Without  these  In- 
herent freedoms.  Americans  would  soon  find 
themselves  under  a  despotic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. As  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, we  enjoy  freedom  of  religion,  speech, 
assembly,  and  petition.  The  religious  activi- 
ties of  the  Individual  are  left  entirely  to  his 
own  discretion.  We  are  free  to  assemble 
when  we  wish.  We  are  granted  the  right  to 
speak  when  we  desire,  and  the  accomptmied 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press.  However,  cer- 
tain limitations  are  placed  upon  these  rights 
as  In  advocating  government  overthrow. 
Certainly  If  the  government  controlled  the 
communications  media,  we  would  soon  find 
oxirselves  under  a  system  of  government  In 
which  our  rights  and  liberties  would  be- 
come nU. 

In  our  democratic  government  the  Con- 
stitution divides  governmental  authcK-lty  be- 
tween a  central  and  state  governments.  In 
contrast  to  the  Unitary  system,  the  Federal 
Government  can  not  designate  or  remove 
powers  to  or  from  the  State  governments. 
In  our  system  the  Constitution  Is  the  source 
of  both  central  and  state  authority  and 
each  unit  has  a  core  of  power  Independent 
of  the  desires  of  those  who  control  the  other 
level  of  government.  Because  of  this  princi- 
ple, the  Constitution  is  a  document  worth 
having  and  worth  defending.  To  the  na- 
tional government  are  granted  certain  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  powers.  These 
powers  are  enumerated  and  are  vested  in 
national  authCH-lty.  However,  the  Important 
principle  is  the  fact  that  subdlvtslonal  gov- 
ernments do  exist.  These  state  governments 
are  granted  powers  by  the  Constitution 
which  are  Independent  ot  those  vested  In 
the  national  government.  There  are  also 
powers  concurrent  with  both  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  those  powers 
denied  both. 

separation  or  powxrs 

The  Constitution  protects  our  right 
through  the  system  of  separation  of  powers. 
These  three  departments:  legislative.  Judi- 
cial, and  executive  are  constitutionally  and 
politically  independent  of  each  other.  The 
personnel  of  these  branches  are  chosen  by 
different  procedure  and  hold  otBce  inde- 
pendently of  the  otiier  branches.  It  Is  this 
political  Independence  and  the  distribution 
of  functions  that  maintain  our  freedoms 
and  liberties.  Whether  you  or  I  be  in  the 
majority  or  the  minority  we  are  represented 
In  our  Government.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  recognized  that  the  separatiCMi 
of  powers  Is  an  Important  principle  to  pre- 
vent any  single  segment  of  our  country 
from  gaining  complete  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  checks  governing  these  powers  are 
of  great  significance.  "Hie  President  can 
veto  an  act  of  Congress;  however.  Congress 
can   override    this   veto   with   a   two-thirds 


majority  vote.  Congress  also  has  the  power 
of  Impeachment.  The  President  f^ipolnts 
the  Supreme  Court  Justices,  but  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  Is  necessary.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  the  power  of  the  Judicial  review 
by  which  they  can  declare  an  act  o^  Con- 
gress unconstitutional.  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  independence  of  these  branches  is  per- 
haps more  lmf>ortant  tlian  the  distrlbutlc«i 
of  functions.  The  method  of  choosing  these 
c^cials  is  important  in  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence of  each  branch.  The  President 
Is  elected  by  popular  vote  and  the  electoral 
college.  This  Is  In  contrast  to  many  iiy stems 
where  the  majority  party  in  the  legislature 
chooses  the  Chief  Executive.  The  legisla- 
tive body  Is  chosen  by  the  people.  Congress 
Is  established  on  the  bicameral  system. 
When  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  gave 
birth  to  this  great  document,  they  wished 
to  give  life  to  a  branch  that  bad  political 
security  and  independence.  In  dolag  this, 
they  felt  that  a  branch  with  Its  psrsonnel 
In  politically  secure  positions  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  passing  whims  of  the  Na- 
tion. To  meet  this  need,  ovtt  of  ttjt  womb 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  conceived.  A  Justice  is  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  imtil  death 
or  retirement.  Because  of  his  security,  a 
Justice  will  concern  himself  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  for  the  future.  Thus 
this  branch  was  established  polltlctJly  Inde- 
pendent of  the  President  and  Congress. 
Becaiise  of  the  Independence  of  these  three 
branches  and  the  distribution  of  functions 
among  them,  as  set  down  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  believe  the  Constitution  if.  a  docu- 
ment worth  having   and   worth  supporting. 

The  system  used  in  electing  our  govern- 
mental officials  is  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant p€irt  of  our  Constitution.  Only  through 
the  will  of  the  people  can  ovir  Nation  remain 
free.  The  basis  for  all  our  freedc>ms  comes 
from  the  theory  that  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Ttie 
President  Is  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
and  the  electoral  college.  He  Is  elected  be- 
cause he  possesses  the  qualities  the  people 
of  the  United  States  desire  in  their  Chief 
Executive. 

The  legislative  department  is  divided  in 
such  a  way  that  one  group  of  people  cannot 
gain  a  complete  monopoly  of  tills  branch. 
The  House  of  Representatives  Is  bcwed  on 
population.  Because  it  Is  felt  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  closer  to  the  people, 
all  bills  concerning  revenue  must  originate 
in  the  Hoxise.  However,  to  remove  the  possi- 
bility of  virtually  eliminating  a  small  State 
from  any  legislative  power,  the  Senate  was 
established  In  such  a  manner  i£  to  Insure 
equal  representation  for  small  and  large 
States  alike.  The  Senate  represents  the  peo- 
ple, but  perhaps  It  represents  more  minori- 
ties and  upper  class  groups.  However,  the 
basic  principle  of  democracy  is  followed  in 
selection  of  Members  for  Congress.  That  Is: 
The  individual  citizen  has  the  right  to  elect 
his  repret entatlves.  Because  of  the  principle 
of  free  elections,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  able  to  renuUn  free  and 
independent.  This  principle,  esiAbllshed  un- 
der the  Constitution.  Is  a  concrete  reason 
for  having  the  Constitution  and  defending 
it  to  the  utmost  degree.  For  without  this 
governmental  idea,  the  liberties  we  prize  and 
the  rights  we  strive  to  malntala  would  soon 
fade  from  otu-  great  land.  Yes.  the  Consti- 
tution is  an  Inftltution  of  govei-nment  worth 
having  and  worth  defending.  It  vests  au- 
thority in  both  the  Federal  and  State  G(ov- 
emments.  It'  protects  us  frc>m  despotism 
through  separation  of  powers.  It  guanm- 
tees  Its  citizens  rights  and  liberties.  It  de- 
rives its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.     It  has   withstood   the   perils   d 
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ttme.     It  h«#  paaaed  through  the  ages  hm  a 
UfhthouM  of  frsedom  and  security. 

Tes.  thU  U  truly  a  great  tnetltutlon  ot 
government.  In  defenae  of  the  ConeUtuUon 
we  must  concur  with  two  of  the  greateat 
■tateemen  of  our  Ume.  winatoo  ChurchUl; 
"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  bUxxL  toll,  teara. 
and  sweat."  But  theae  I  gladly  give,  so  that, 
aa  Ahraham  Lincoln  stated,  "the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  shaU  not  perlah  from  the  earth." 


EtKaa  Sbcpley  for  GoTcrBor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

0»    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Mcmdav.  May  27. 19«J 

Mr.  SCHWKNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
one  who  believes  that  educators  have  a 
great  role  to  play  In  public  life,  and  es- 
pecially m  the  Republican  Party,  I  was 
very  Interested  to  have  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Iowa  educators  the  front 
imge  editorial  in  the  St.  Loiils  Globe 
Democrat.  May  8.  which  urges  the  dis- 
tinguished retired  chancellor  of  Wash- 
ington University,  the  Honorable  Ethan 
Shepley.  to  be  considered  as  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Oovemor  of  Mlssourt 

In  Iowa,  we  know  what  a  distinguished 
and  amazingly  outstanding  lawyer,  civic 
leader  and  educator  he  has  been.  The 
publisher  and  editors  of  the  Globe  Oemo- 
crat  jure  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
out  90  early  the  fact  that  there  are  com- 
petent educators  in  tbe  Republican 
Party  who  should  be  considered  for  elec- 
tive ofllces. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Ethan  Shxri-kt  roa  Oovm^oa 

For  many  years.  Mlasourtana  of  both  po- 
litical partlea  and  of  every  phUoeophlcal 
persuasion  have  been  saying  that  Sthaa 
Shepley  la  the  ideal  man  to  be  Ctovemor  of 

lOaaourl. 

His  whole  life  has  been  one  of  dedication 
to  the  public  service  A  gradiiaU  of  Tale, 
and  a  volunteer  In  World  War  I  who  waa 
iiwnililsiliinril  aa  an  Army  seoeod  Ueriten- 
•nt.  ha  waa  graduated  from  Washington  t7n- 
Iveraity  Law  School.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, he  haa  Interested  himself  in  every  as- 
pect of  the  public  welfare. 

Kthan  Shepley  might  have  contented  him- 
self with  a  distinguished  career  In  a  prom- 
inent law  firm,  but  he  kept  returning  time 
and  again  to  serve  the  people — often  at  great 
expense  to  hlmaelf  and  to  hla  legal  pracUce. 

In  1»S0,  at  the  tHJttotn  of  the  depression, 
he  became  the  city's  youngest  Community 
Chest  president,  and  an  eminently  success- 
ful one.  He  has  served  on  many  Important 
citizens  commJtteea.  from  selecting  the  first 
St.  Louis  County  Police  Board  to  shaping 
the  new  State  constitution  In  1946. 

He  was  president  of  the  United  Chart  tlea 
in  1940,  and  president  of  the  CXxnmunlty 
Chest  In  1947  and  1948. 

Between  assignments  for  the  people,  he 
became  one  of  ICssourl's  and  America's  most 
outstanding  lawyers. 

Ethan  Shepley  waa  elected  a  director  of 
Washington  University  In  1940.  became  pres- 
Idant  of  the  corporation  In  1951,  and  In 
1964 — at  the  urgent  Insistence  of  his  fellow 
trustees — became  chancellor,  an  office  In 
which  he  served  with  distinction  through 
19«1, 

Though   not   aa   educator,   be   won    and 


maintained  the  admiration  and  reapect  of 
the  academic  aa  well  as  the  civic  community. 

A  churchman,  he  has  been  senior  warden 
of  Chrtst  Church  Cathedral,  and  lay  delegate 
to  three  dloceaan  conventions.  He  waa  the 
a  lobe- Democrat  Man  of  the  Tear  In  1967. 
and  has  been  accorded  many  honorary  de- 
gress and  awards. 

Ethan  Shepley  has  been  Interested  In  Re- 
publican political  affairs  throughout  his  life- 
time and  has  worked  vigorously  behind  the 
scenes  for  Republican  candidates,  though  he 
has  been  chiefly  Interested  In  politics  In  the 
higher  sense. 

Most  of  all,  Ethan  Shepley  haa  a  com- 
paaalon  for  mankind  and  a  devotion  to  the 
public  service  that  Is  rarely  found.  Every- 
thing that  he  has  ever  done  has  been  doc- 
umentary to  this  central  concept. 

His  enormous  ability,  hla  towering  pres- 
tige, his  quick  and  facile  grasp  of  the  science 
of  government,  his  abounding  energy,  his 
proven  abllltlea  as  an  administrator.  Ideally 
equip  him  to  be  Oovemor  of  this  State. 

Ethan  Shepley.  as  a  candidate,  would  raise 
the   sights   of   government  In   Missouri. 

Better  men  and  women  would  be  encour- 
aged to  become  candidates  for  statewide  and 
congressional  offices,  for  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  for  local  offices  In  the  cities  and 
townahlpa. 

His  candidacy  would  lastora  two-party 
government,  which  la  Indispensable  to  good 
government,  to  Missouri. 

It  la  very  rarely  that  any  State  has  the 
opportunity  to  avail  Itself  of  the  aervloes  of 
so  dedicated  and  outstanding  a  man  as 
Ethan  Shepley.  The  descendant  of  patrloia. 
Cabinet  members.  Ambassador*  and  distin- 
guished Jxirlsts.  be  la.  in  his  own  right,  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  Missouri  and  of 
America. 

In  the  interests  of  good  government  for 
all  the  people,  we  mo«t  sincerely  hope  that 
Ethan  Shepley  will  be  persiiaded  to  become 
the  Republican  aomlnee  for  Oovemor  o€ 
Missouri  In  19«4. 

If  he  does,  we  predict  his  election  by  all 
of  ths  people  In  next  year's  general  election, 
and  4  years  of  unprecedented  achievement 
In  Jefferson  City,  which  will  further  advance 
the  cause  of  good  government  and  the  wel- 
fare of  all  Mlsaourlans. 


Small  Batioest  uid  t^  Tax  BtO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  been  interested  in  the  special 
problems  of  small  business  in  this  coun- 
try. As  a  strong  believer  In  competition 
and  free  enterprise.  I  have  felt  that  our 
independent  business  firms  represent  a 
stronghold  of  American  enterprise. 
While  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  Introduced  the  resolution 
that  would  have  provided  legislative  au- 
thority for  a  permanent  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  I  am  agsdn  spon- 
soring similar  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

In  connection  with  my  support  of  small 
business  activity,  I  have  come  to  know 
Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  founder  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  who  is  a  man  of  unusual  at- 
tainments, perseverance,  and  dedication 
to  his  work.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Burger 
made  an  Important  statement  on  tax  re- 


duction and  revision  before  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Ck>mmittee.  Because  it 
contains  sound  and  intelligent  comment 
on  the  current  tax  debate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  together  with 
a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Burger  on 
May  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and     statement     were     ordered     to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
National  Fkoikation  or  Indxpknskmt 

Business. 
San  Mateo.  Calif..  May  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Georck  McOovxsn, 
Waihington.  D.C. 

Mr  DxAS  SsNATOR  Gaoacx:  Due  to  your 
consistent  Interest  aa  It  relates  to  small 
business  during  your  tenure  In  Congress  be- 
ginning as  a  Member  of  the  House — your 
action  at  that  time  was  oonflnned  when  you 
Introduced  the  resolution  that  would  pro- 
vide legislative  authority  for  the  House 
Small  Buslnees  Commlttaa.  In  this  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  again. 

With  very  high  regards  and  thanking  you 
for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

OBOaOB  J.  BURGB. 

Vice  President. 

Tax  RxDucnoN  and  Rmsioir 
(By  Oeorge  J.  Burger) 

I  am  Oeorge  J.  Burger,  vloe  president, 
legislative  activities.  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business.  We  are  a  national 
organization  cocnpoeed  solely  of  smaller,  In- 
dependent bualneas  and  Independent  profes- 
sional people.  Our  home  office  Ls  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  I  am  In  charge  of  the  Washington, 
DC.  office. 

Presently  we  have  over  190.000  Individual, 
directly  supporting  and  participating  mem- 
bers throughout  aU  60  Statea.  This  num- 
ber la  Increasing  every  week.  From  the 
standpoint  of  number  of  directly  supporting 
and  participating  membera.  we  are  the  larg- 
est business-professional  organization  In  the 
cotmtry. 

Our  main  function  is  one  of  encoviraglng 
tbsss  Independent  enterprisers— who  are  the 
admitted  backbone  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  who  are  one  of  the  strong  pillars 
supporting  our  very  liberties — to  take  a  con- 
tinuing, active.  Informed  Interest  In  Oov- 
emment  affairs — State  and  national — and  of 
providing  them  with  programs  to  do  so  In 
an  Intelligent,  effective  manner. 

I  will  not  describe  our  method  of  opera- 
tion. Most.  If  not  all.  the  members  of  this 
ccDimlttee  have  become  familiar  with  the 
federation  over  the  30  years  of  our  Wash- 
ington activities.  I  will  say  only  that  In  the 
federation,  members  speak  directly  for  them- 
selves— in  their  statements,  officers  voice  only 
the  opinion  of  the  membership.  Tlu^nigh 
The  Mandate  polls  ( regular  reports  on  which 
have  been  furnished  to  you)  we  determine 
the  majority  position  of  ths  membership 
This  sets  the  federation's  course.  Through 
our  special  fact-finding  surveys  ("How's 
Business  With  Tou?"  1961 — "Let's  Take  Care 
of  Our  Buslness-Oovemment,"  1963)  we 
make  It  poeslble  for  members  to  tell  us,  and 
through  us  all  In  Oovemment,  the  factual 
basis  behind  the  many  problems  which  are 
attacked  by  bills  presented  for  vote  In  vari- 
ous Issues  of  The  Mandate.  First  of  all,  we 
want  to  congratulate  yovir  oonunlttee  on 
these  hearings.  Small  businesses  of  this 
country  regard  this  aa  an  area  of  prime  Im- 
portance In  their  operation.  These  facts 
are  demonstrated  clearly  In  our  The  Mandate 
polls  and  special  surveys. 

For  Instance,  in  our  December  1962  man- 
date No.  280  (appendix  A) ,  63  percent  of  our 
members  insisted  that  Congress  make  consid- 
eration of  tax  reductions  Its  flxst   order  of 
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business  In  1963.  Further,  In  our  special 
fact-finding  1962  "How's  Business  With 
You?"  survey  (sample  copy  and  year -end 
tabular  re;>ort  on  file  with  your  conunittee) , 
to  which  we  received  66,486  signed  responses, 
we  questioned  members  on  the  desirability 
of  tax  reductions,  action  against  xinfalr  com- 
petition, Imports,  etc.  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  respondents — some  41,446 — 
checked  tax  reduction  as  their  most  pressing 
need. 

Interestingly,  In  the  tax  area  we  asked 
members  what  they  thought  was  most 
needed:  Lower  tax  rates,  faster  depreciation, 
plowback  allowances,  or  self-employed  retire- 
ment plans.    We  found  the  following : 

1.  20,679  reepondenU  checked  self-em- 
ployed retirement  plans; 

2.  18,208  respondents  checked  lower  rates; 

3.  16,216  respondents  checked  plowback  al- 
lowances; and 

4.  11,496  respondents  checked  faster  de- 
preciation. 

As  you  know.  Congress  In  1962  moved  a 
grsat  distance  to  meet  the  No.  1  need  ex- 
prseeed  by  our  members  by  enactment  of 
HH.  10  and  8.  80,  the  private  retirement 
program  bills.  Furthermore,  Congress  and 
the  administration  moved  a  great  distance 
toward  meeting  the  Nos.  3  and  4  needs  In  the 
enactment  of  HH.  10650  (which  provides  an 
additional  7-percent  tax  credit  to  assist  in 
the  replacement  of  eqxiipment  and  machin- 
ery) and  In  announcement  of  a  $1.5  bUllon 
Increase  In  depreciation  allowances. 

This,  of  course,  leaves  ths  No.  2,  lower 
rates,  need  still  up  In  the  air. 

Now,  how  do  our  members — who  are  a 
bona  fide  croes  section  of  all  smaller.  Inde- 
pendent business  and  iM-ofesslonal  people  in 
otu-  country  (Incidentally,  the  largest  such 
croes  section  In  any  single  business  organiza- 
tion In  the  land) — feel  about  action  toward 
lower  rates? 

To  put  It  bluntly,  our  members  stand  four- 
square that  tax  rates  must  be  reduced,  with 
due  consideration  to  the  needs  In  small.  In- 
dependent business  and  Independently  op- 
erated professional  vocations.  They  strongly 
prefer  that  these  reductions  be  accompanied 
by  matching  reductions  In  Oovemment 
spending.  However,  Just  how  they  would 
chooee  If  they  were  faced  with  making  the 
hard  choice  of  accepting  a  tax  reduction 
without  matching  spending  cuts  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  no  one  can  answer. 
Let'e  look  at  the  record : 
First,  as  to  the  administration's  tax  pro- 
posals, in  our  February  1963  mandate  No.  281 
(appendix  B),  we  found  that  66  percent  of 
our  members  favored  the  profKJsal  for  a 
three-stage  tax  cut,  70  percent  of  our  mem- 
bers favored  the  administration's  proposals 
for  reduction  of  personal  Income  tax  rates, 
and  63  percent  of  o\ir  members  favored  the 
administration's  proposals  to  reduce  cor- 
porate Income  tax  rates. 

WhUe  on  this,  we  want  to  credit  the  oc«n- 
mlttee  and  Its  staff  for  action  taken  last 
December,  before  the  tax  proposals  had 
firmed  up,  for  recommending  that  the  admin- 
istration give  due  consideration  to  smaller, 
Independent  corporations.  We  of  the  fed- 
eration were  happy  to  support  this  endeavor. 
In  communications  we  sent  to  the  White 
House.  We  share  the  pleasure  expressed  by 
your  chairman.  Senator  John  Sparkman,  and 
his  colleague.  Senator  Alan  Biblk,  In  your 
weekly  staff  report  of  AprU  6,  over  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  Include — 
at  least  to  some  meaningful  extent — the  sug- 
gestion In  his  tax  reduction  proposals. 

In  any  case,  as  to  the  question  of  tailoring 
these  bills  to  those  in  smaller,  Indepiendent 
business  and  the  professions  In  the  mandate 
No.  281,  we  also  asked  our  members  to  express 
themselves  on  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee's  November-I>ecember  recom- 
mendation on  corporate  tax  reduction.  We 
found  that  69  percent  favored  this  recom- 
mendation, against  53  percent  who  favored 


the  administration's  corporate  tax  revision 
plan. 

We  haye  made  almost  the  same  firxnwg  in 
our  1963  "Let's  Take  Oare  of  Our  Bvislness — 
Oovemment"  special,  factfinding  survey 
(sample  copy  and  first  2-month  tabular  re- 
port attached ) .  In  the  first  2  months  of 
this  particular  survey  (which  will  require 
a  full  year  for  entire  membership  coverage) , 
on  the  basis  of  6,690  signed  responses  re- 
ceived from  members  throughout  the  entire 
60  States,  we  have  found  a  5-1  preference 
(3,456  "yes"  to  701  "no"  expressed  for  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committer's  Novem- 
ber-December corporate  tax  reduction  rec- 
ommendation to  the  administration,  against 
an  approximate  1.7-1.4  rejection  (1.429  "yes" 
to  1,652  "no")  of  an  alternative  proposition 
that  corporation  tax  rates  be  reduced  "by 
5  percentage  points  all  along  the  line,  re- 
gardless of  size  of.  corporate  Income." 

As  to  the  preference  expressed  for  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  C(»nmlttee  coriK>rate  tax 
reduction  plan — as  you  know,  few  business- 
men do  not  aspire  to  grow.  This  Is  part  of 
the  very  natiu-e  of  our  freedom  of  opportu- 
nity and  competitive  economy  system.  His- 
torically, the  most  severe  growing  p&ina  are 
experienced  In  the  transition  between  small 
and  large  business.  A  number  of  our  mem- 
bers are  In  this  stage.  Our  membership  Is 
limited  to  Independently  operated  and  owned 
firms  which  are  not  dominant  In  their  lines. 
They  are  experiencing  the  difficulties  In  the 
early^  siirtax  area.  Others  hoping  to  grow 
behind  them  anticipate  this  dUBciilty. 
Therefore,  clearly  they  would  prefer  a  plan 
that  would  reverse  the  tax  rates  and  extend 
the  22-percent  levy  to  a  »60,000  cutoff,  to  a 
plan  that  woxild  reverse  the  normal  tax  rates, 
keep  the  present  $25,000  cutoff,  and  effec- 
tively increase  the  present  surtax  by  3  per- 
centage points. 

Further,  we  are  asking  members  in  this 
same  special  survey  whether  they  prefer  to 
have  Individual  Income  taxes  reduced  evenly 
all  along  the  line  regardless  of  size  of  in- 
come, or  to  have  the  larger  reductions  made 
In  the  lower  Income  brackets.  To  date  the 
margins  are  running  3-1  (2.909  "yes"  to  1,434 
"no")  In  favor  of  the  formw,  but  8-1  In 
favor  of  the  latter  (3,987  "yes"  to  1,123  "no") , 
These  particular  tax  rates  apply  equally,  of 
course,  to  xinln  corpora  ted  business  and  pro- 
fessional operations  the  same  as  to  individ- 
uals. 

We  have  told  you  that  we  do  not  know  how 
our  members  would  feel  about  the  question 
of  having  taxes  cut  without  offsetting  Federal 
spending  reductions. 

We  might  have  answered  this  question 
"Yes"  during  1962.  In  a  blvmtly  worded  poll 
In  our  July  1962  Mandate  No.  277  (appendix 
O,  attached)  we  asked  members:  "Should 
Congress  cut  personal  and  corporate  tax 
rates  across-the-board  this  year?  (Some 
business  and  labor  groups  suggest  this  to 
strengthen  the  economy,  even  If  It  results  In 
an  Increased  naUonal  debt.)-  The  result,  a 
vote  of  60  percent  for,  47  percent  against, 
and  3  percent  no  opinion.  Additionally,  In 
our  1962  special  survey  we  asked:  "Do  you 
think  Congress  should  make  tax  reductions 
now?"  Our  66,486  responses  broke  down  as 
follows:  73  percent  (41,445)  for.  18  percent 
(10,079)  against,  and  9  percent  (4,962)  no 
c^lnlon. 

Today,  however,  the  mood  seems  one  of 
much  uncertainty,  If  not  of  opposition  to  tax 
cuts  without  matching  spending  cuts.  In 
our  February  1963  Mandate  No.  281  we 
asked:  "Do  you  believe  that  Congress  should 
match  tax  cuts  by  Federal  spending  cuts  on 
a  dollar-for -dollar  basis,  before  finally  enact- 
ing tax  reductions?"  The  resxilt.  a  vote  of 
83  percent  for,  14  percent  against,  and  8  per- 
cent no  opinion.  This  would  seem  clear 
enough,  except  for  one  consideration — our 
findings  to  date  In  the  1963  special  survey. 
One  of  our  questions  Is:  "Should  Congress 


cut  taxes  this  year?"  Of  the  6,690  replies 
to  date,  46  percent  (3,067)  favor  such  cuts, 
30  percent  (1,336)  oppose  the  cuts,  and  34 
I>ercent  (2,387)  express  no  opinion. 

Two  things  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  these  1968  poll  and  survey  results. 
First,  the  poll  was  taken  and  the  survey  Is 
being  taken  during  a  period  of  exceptionally 
Intense,  sometimes  quite  bitter,  and  widely 
publicized  debate  over  the  qxiestion  whether 
taxes  should  be  reduced  If  such  contributes 
to  a  greater  deficit.  Second,  to  the  extent 
such  reductions  would  add  to  the  deficit, 
this  Increased  deficit  would  be  of  a  different 
nature  from  any  other  Increases.  In  that 
spending  control  of  the  moneys  Involved 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Individuals  and 
private  enterprise  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  Uncle  Sam  at  Washington. 

In  any  case,  as  to  the  polls  and  surveys, 
two  factors  stand  out.  First,  the  change  in 
vote  between  Mandate  No.  277  and  Mandate 
No.  281 — from  47  percent  opposition  to  tax 
cuts  that  might  Incretme  deficits,  to  86  per- 
percent  opposition  to  enacting  tax  cuts  with- 
out offsetting  tax  reductions.  Second,  the 
change  In  respNsnse  between  the  1962  and 
1963  special  surveys,  which  is  not  appreciable 
in  the  category  of  opposition  to  tax  cuts,  but 
which  Is  heavily  In  the  "I  dont  know,"  or  "I 
don't  care  to  express  an  opinion"  category. 

For  this  reason,  we  do  hope  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
to  effect  the  maximum  reasonable  economies 
In  spending  programs  this  year,  because 
smaller  independent  business  and  profes- 
sional people  do  need,  and  can  very  much 
use,  tax  reductions  thla  year. 

As  to  the  question  how  such  reductions 
would  affect  small  firms  there  can  be  one  an- 
swer only:  The  reductions — while  perhaps 
the  moat  desirable — would  be  helpful.  For 
Instance,  Treasury  estimates  they  would 
effect  a  tax  savings  of  $233  million  a  year  for 
corporations  earning  under  $25,000.  This 
saving,  when  added  to  savings  made  poeslble 
under  the  1958  $260  million  Small  Business 
First  Step  Tax  Revision  Act,  the  1962  depre- 
ciation revisions,  and  the  1962  7-percent  tax 
incentive,  can  do  nothing  but  further 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of  smaller 
business  units — proprietorships,  partner- 
ships, as  well  as  corporations. 

Second,  as  Is  well  known,  small  business 
sales  and  profits  tend  to  be  much  more 
volatile  than  those  of  their  big  busineas 
competitors.  For  Instance,  as  Mr.  John 
Home,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  points  out,  earnings  of 
small  manufacturers  increased  by  44  percent 
as  between  the  first  three  quarters  of  1961 
and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962,  while 
the  earnings  of  large  maniifacturers  In- 
creased by  22  percent.  Also,  as  the  Treasury 
Dep>artment  points  out.  under  the  1963  pro- 
posals small  corporations  will  achieve  reduc- 
tions of  about  27  percent,  c<xnpared  with  4 
percent  reductions  for  their  giant  competi- 
tors. To  the  extent  that  smaller  corpc»^- 
tlons  are  able  to  retain  m<»-e  of  their  earn- 
ings during  periods  ot  profit  Increases  than 
are  their  larger  competitors,  it  Is  clear  that 
their  position  Is  nothing  but  strengthened. 

WhUe  on  this  subject,  ^e  wotdd  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  polled  o\ir  members 
In  various  mandates,  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  on  the  question  of  Income  averaging 
such  as  Is  proposed  In  the  administration's 
tax  revision  proposals.  In  each  and  every 
case  we  have  received  a  favorable  response. 

Frankly,  we  are  much  Intrigued  by  the 
thought  that  to  the  extent  that  these  tax 
reductions  might  very  well  make  It  possible 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
do  a  far  more  comprehensive  Job  In  Its  finan- 
cial assistance  operations.  To  the  extent  that 
reductions  Improve  the  financial  position  of 
small  xinlts,  to  that  very  extent  this  agency, 
which  has  been  and  Is  doing  an  excellent 
Job.  will  be  able  to  get  more  mileage,  so  to 
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speak,  out  of  each  and  pTw-jr  one  of  Ita  lend- 
ing assistance  doUar*.  'nxat  can  be  nothing 
other  than  a  further  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  most  important  for  Oongrwas  to  act  in 
this  tax  area.  The  more  than  AA  milllaci 
snuUl  firms  in  the  United  States  comprise 
about  96  percent  at  all  businesses  in  the  Na- 
tion. They  employ  SO  million  persons — al- 
most 50  percent  of  our  entire  work  force — 
and  account  for  40  percent  of  aJl  business 
actlTlty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reports  by 
your  own  committee  some  years  ago  indi- 
cated that  in  some  lines  of  trade,  particu- 
larly retailing,  small  firms  account  for  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  business  activity,  and 
employ  as  much  as  70  percent  of  all  the  gain- 
fully employed.  AU  of  this  is  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  basically  snutll  and  groiring 
businesses  are  the  units  which  emphasize 
the  competitive  aspects  of  our  ecooomy,  and 
by  their  very  act  of  being  and  succeeding  are 
concrete  evidence  that  the  basic  freedom  of 
opportunity  In  our  country — which  is  so  vital 
a  part  of  the  mix  that  goes  into  bulwarking 
our  individual  freedoms. 

In  short,  small  buslneas  Is  vital  to  o\ir  Na- 
tion, both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  part 
played  economically  and  frocn  the  standpoint 
of  social  significance.  The  level  of  tazatlOQ 
la  a  most  important  factor  Influencing  It* 
chances  for  success.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  and  discuss 
this  subject  today,  and  hope  that  in  the 
months  ahead,  you  will  continue  the  good 
work  done  in  paJst  years,  in  pressing  for  en- 
actment of  further  needed  and  Justified  tax 
relief  for  this  segment  of  our  economy. 

Appcxdix  "A" — PaoM  Makdatb  No.  280;  IiCzm- 
BxxsHir    Bass:     185,443    IimrvisuAi.    Imn- 

FXNDEirrS 

5.  Should  Congress  make  tax  cuts  for  In- 
dlvidtials  and  corporations  its  No.  1  order  of 
business  in  1933?     n  ^nr,  O  against. 

5  Argument  for  cutting  taxes  in  1963: 
Taxes  must  be  rut  as  soon  as  possible  after 
Congress  meets  In  19<J3.  Individuals  must  be 
left  with  more  money  in  their  pockets  for 
Increased  purchases,  sales,  profits,  and  em- 
ployment. Corporations  must  be  left  with 
ta<X9  money  for  expansions,  modemtziatlon. 
and  possible  lower  ooets.  Both  things  are 
needed  for  growth,  which  is  the  only  type  of 
econcony  in  which  small  business  can  pros- 
per. Expanded  business  activity  could  gener- 
ate additional  tax  income,  thereby  reduce 
any  deficit  that  might  be  caused. 

5.  Argument  ttgalnst  cutting  taxes  in  1963: 
It's  not  reasonable  to  talk  of  cutting  taxes 
at  a  time  like  this.  First,  little  or  no 
thought  is  being  given  to  redtictlon  ot  Fed- 
eral spending.  Second,  any  cat  in  individ- 
ual and  corporation  rates  might  require  off- 
setting increases  in  closing  so-called  "loop- 
holes" which  benefit  various  segments  of  our 
Nation.  Third,  our  country  U  faced  with  a 
situation  which  could  easily  demand  greater 
outlays  for  defense.  Reduction  at  tax  rates 
under  these  circumstances  Isnt  the  road  to 
greater  strength  and  prosperity. 

ResulU  of  foregoing  vote  as  published  la 
mandate  No.  381: 

5.  Congress  nlkke  tax  cuts  No.  1  order  of 
biislness  for  1063:  63  percent;  83  percent; 
5  percent. 

Appxmoix     '3'— FiOM     Uansats     No.     281; 
UnoBKSKip  Basis  187,578  lirorrnioiJ.  1m- 

O^PKNOXKTS 

1.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  President's  pro- 
poMLl  to  redtioe  i>eraonal  and  oorporatlon  in- 
coma  taxes  In  three  stages  ( first  part  to  cocas 
In  ISMS,  aeoosid  In  1964.  aod  final  in  1966)  T 

Th«  Presldfliit  pledged  to  cut  total  spend- 
ing except  for  defense,  spaoa.  and  Interest. 
This  would  mean  cuts  in  Oowmment  em- 
ployment, wBlfare  programs,  otksr  noodv- 
feoae  projects.     D  For.  D  sgalnst. 

2.  Are  you  In  favor  at.  the  Preeldentl  pro- 
posal  to   reduce  personal   IncocxM  tax  rate* 


(this  Involves  28-percent  cuts  on  taxable  In- 
comes to  tfi.OOO,  23-  to  25-percent  cuts  on 
•  10,000  to  $50,000  incomes,  and  >6-percent 
cuts  on  all  larger  Incomes)  f 

Personal  Income  tax  rates  apply  to  all  un- 
incorporated business  and  professional  opera- 
tions,     n   For,  n   against. 

3.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  reduce  corporation  tax  rates  to  22 
percent  on  the  first  825.000  taxable  Income, 
and  to  47  percent  on  all  above  that  figiire? 

Corporations  now  pay  30  percent  on  the 
first  $25,000  taxable  Income,  and  52  percent 
on  all  above  that  figxire.     D  For,  Q  against. 

4.  Are  you  In  favor  of  the  plan  urged  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Small  B\islness  Oocnmittee  tc  cut 
the  corporate  tax  rate  to  23  percent  on  the 
first  $50,000  taxable  Income,  leaving  the  rate 
at  5J  percent  on  all  above  that  figure? 
D  For,  D  against. 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress  should 
match  tax  cuts  by  Federal  spending  cuts  on 
a  dollar-for -dollar  basis,  before  finally  enact- 
ing tax  reductions?     Q  For.  Q   against. 

1,  2,  3.  Argument  for:  Our  present  tax  sys- 
tem exerts  too  heavy  a  drag  on  private  pur- 
chasing power,  profits,  and  employment. 
Designed  to  check  Inflation,  It  now  checks 
growth,  fiow  of  dollar  purchasing  power,  in- 
vites recession,  depresses  Federal  revenues, 
and  causes  chronic  deficits.  We  must  bring 
It  up  to  date  now,  when  the  infiatlonary 
pressures  of  war  and  postwar  years  no  longer 
threaten.  The  cuts  proposed  ($11  billion 
for  Individuals  including  unincorporated 
businesses,  and  $3.5  billion  for  corporations) 
will  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  Amer- 
ican families  and  businesses  In  every  tax 
bracket.  They  will  also  encourage  the  initia- 
tive and  business  risk  on  which  free  enter- 
prise depends,  induce  more  investment,  pro- 
duction and  industrial  capacity  use,  and  help 
provide  the  2  million  new  Jobe  we  need  each 
year.  The  reductions  follow  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  each  additional  penny  put  into 
the  channels  of  free  enterprise  revolves  sev- 
eral times  each  year,  picking  up  profits  and 
producing  Jobs.  The  need  for  restraint  In 
Oovemment  spending  Is  recognized.  Cuts  In 
nondefense  programs  are  {xxnnlsed.  How- 
ever, we  are  still  in  a  dangerous  world,  and 
must  spend  the  money  needed  for  national 
defense.  This  means  that  the  Federal  deficit 
may  Increase  temporarily — while  the  econ- 
omy, absorbing  the  Incentives  at  tax  cuts, 
gears  to  greater  production,  profits,  wages, 
and  tax  production.  Thxis.  the  program  is 
spaced  over  3  years,  to  assist  in  orderly  ad- 
justment of  our  finances. 

4.  Argument  for  8SBC  plan :  Most  corpora- 
tions, those  with  greatest  growth  promlae. 
earn  $50,000  taxable  Income  or  leas.  This 
plan  is  specifically  for  them.  It  would  sava 
$2,000  for  firms  earning  $35,000,  and  iOfiOO  for 
those  earning  $50,000.  No  greater  savings 
could  be  made  by  any  firm.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  savings  would  be  $2,000  at  $35,- 
000,  $3j250  at  $60,000  and  $5  million  at  $100 
million.  Firms  earning  over  $36,000  wouldn't 
get  full  tax  cut  benefits  until  the  third  year. 
The  SSBC  plan  would  cause  a  smaller  tax 
revenue  loss. 

5.  Argument  for  dollar-for-doUar  cuts:  A 
soundly  managed  family  or  buslneas  must 
keep  spending  In  line  with  incocne  or  go 
bankrupt.  This  principle  is  as  old  and  soiind 
as  the  world  itself.  It  applies  with  equal 
force  to  Oovemment.  It  cannot  go  con- 
stantly deeper  into  debt  wlthoxit  a  day  of 
reckoning,  if  not  for  us  then  for  our  children. 
That  day  could  involve  complete  financial 
niln  of  all.  and  of  the  Nation  Itself.  Now 
the  administration  wants  to  take  a  risk  that 
tax  cuts  without  equal  spending  cuts  will 
accelerate  business  to  the  point  where  taxes 
once  more  will  equal  spending.  Maybe  it's 
right.  But  taJt  revision  to  date  hasnt  dons 
this.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  match  tax 
cuts  with  spending  cuts. 

1.  2.  S.  Argument  against:  The  tax  cut  pro- 


posals are  fine  sounding  and  sincere.  Row- 
ever,  as  matters  stand  there  are  areas  subject 
to  searching  examination.  Those  in  favor 
state  that  tax  cuts  will  increase  consumer 
spending  which  would  stimulate  production, 
make  funds  available  for  investment,  and  re- 
lieve unemployment.  As  to  the  need  for 
doing  something  drastic  to  increase  employ- 
ment, we  must  remember  that  the  statistics 
on  which  percentage  figures  show  those  out 
of  work  refiect  in  part  workers  in  seasonal 
industries,  housewives  and  students  who  are 
in  and  out  of  the  labor  force,  and  some  peo- 
ple who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
want  to  work  at  any  given  time.  There  Is 
question  Just  how  much  tax  cuts  could  do 
to  Increase  employment  in  these  areas.  As 
to  the  need  for  funds  for  Investment  and 
purchasing,  statistics  show  that  today  our 
reserve  of  savings  and  earnings  Is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  Perhaps  consumers  are  not 
spending  their  money  because  of  a  lack  of 
desire  for  new  or  additional  possessions,  also 
possibly  because  of  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
as  to  what  the  future  holds.  Perhaps  funds 
are  not  being  used  for  plant  Investment  and 
expansion  because,  in  part  at  least,  in  many 
basic  Industries  production  is  considerably 
below  present  capacity,  and  fen-  one  good 
reason:  that  demand  is  simply  not  there, 
even  though  as  stated  above,  the  consumer 
dollars  are  available.  Therefore,  tax  reduc- 
tions would  not  seem  the  answer. 

4.  Argument  against  SSBC  plan:  Small 
corporations  are  vital  to  our  economy.  But 
the  President's  plan  is  sound.  It  provides 
tax  reductions  for  both  small  and  large  units, 
in  relation  to  their  needs.  Let's  face  It. 
This  Is  a  coxintry  of  big  and  little  businesses. 
Each  has  its  own  part  to  play,  its  own  con- 
tribution to  make  to  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  employment.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  a  defijilte  Interdependency  between  them. 
The  health  of  one  affects  the  health  of  the 
other.  Thus,  when  tax  revisions  are  pro- 
posed, each  must  receive  its  needed  and 
rightful  share  of  benefits. 

6.  Argument  against  doUar-for-dollar  cuts: 
Biislnessmen  dally  go  into  debt  on  programs 
aimed  at  bigger  volume  and  profits.  Risk- 
taking  Is  part  of  their  Uvea.  But  Oovem- 
ment U  the  biggest  "business"  in  our  coun- 
try. It  too  must  take  risks  in  building  for 
the  futxire.  The  facts  are  that  our  tax  sys- 
tem Is  dangeroxisly  out  of  date,  that  changes 
must  be  made,  that  economy  must  be  a 
watchword  at  Washington,  but  that  we  caja't 
cut  defense  spending,  and  that  dollar-for- 
doll&r  cuts  on  the  civilian  side  would*  cut 
the  heart  out  of  vital  services.  The  admin- 
istration offers  its  program  as  a  calculated 
risk  In  tax  revision  that  will  promote  a 
sounder  country.  Many  successful  business- 
men agree  with  its  Jxidgment.  So,  also, 
should  we. 

Results  of  foregoing  vot*  as  published  In 
Mandate  No.  283: 
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to  strengthen  the  economy,  even  If  It  results 
in  an  increased  national  debt  D  for  n 
against.  ' 

1.  Argxunent  for  the  cuts:  Tax  cuts  are 
vital  to  get  our  economy  moving.  Reduced 
[>ersonal  income  tax  rates  are  needed  to  in- 
crease purchasing,  sales,  profits,  and  employ- 
ment. Reduced  corporate  taxes  are  needed 
to  promote  biMlness  expansion.  Both  are 
needed  for  growth,  which  Is  the  only  type 
economy  in  which  small  business  can  prosper. 
By  putting  more  money  in  the  trade  chan- 
nels, the  cuU  should  Increase  tax  collections 
and  balance  off  any  loss  to  Qoverrmient. 
Even  If  they  don't,  and  even  if  they  add  an- 
other $5  to  $7  billion  to  the  national  debt 
this  would  still  be  a  far  lower  cost  than  the 
price  of  another  depression. 

1.  Argument  against  the  cuts:  Question 
isn't  whether  tax  cuts  are  desirable,  but 
whether  the  Government  can  afford  them. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  now  almost  $300 
billion  in  debt.  Congress  has  Just  raised 
the  debt  limit  to  $306  billion.  Government 
may  end  its  fiscal  year  with  an  addlUonal 
deficit  of  $4  to  $8  bUllon.  Sound  business 
Judgment  dictates  Oovemment  first  reduce 
its  spending  (which  it  isnt  doing)  before 
cutting  Ite  Income.  Any  other  way  is  the 
road  to  bankruptcy,  which  Isn't  good  for 
anyone,  least  of  all  small  business  Argu- 
ment the  cuts  wUl  generate  increased  taxes 
Is  like  an  argument  to  prove  perpetual  mo- 
tion.   There's  no  such  animal. 

Results  of  foregoing  vote  was  published  In 
Mandate  No.  278: 
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4.  H.R.  2  and  8.  2,  bustness  rein- 
vestment deduction 
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AppKNnnc  "C — Faox  Mandatx  No.  277;  Mni- 
BKxsHir    Basx:     181,078    iMsmimaL    Iifox- 

PENOXNTS 

Should  CXmgreM  cut  personal  and  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  acroes  the  board  this  year? 
Some  business  and  labor  groups  suggest  this 


ApPFNorx  "D"— FaoM  RJandati  No.  263— 
Membership  Base:  162,853  Individual  In- 
dependents 

4.HJI.  2-S.  2.  Business  reinvestment  de- 
ductions—allow businessmen  to  deduct  from 
Uxes  up  to  20  percent  of  aU  earnings  ($30,000 
celling)  which  they  reinvest  In  expansions  of 
plant.  Inventories,  and  accounts  receivable 
(Representative  Ikard,  Texas;  Senator  Spark- 
man,  Alabama) .    Q  For,  Q  against. 

4.  Argument  for  H.R.  2-S.  2:  This  bin 
would  help  independenu  who  finish  any 
year  with  Increased  fiinds  tied  up  in  accounts 
receivable,  inventories,  and  new  equipment. 
The  20-percent  allowance  ($30,000  celling) 
would  apply  to  these  Increases.  For  insUnce, 
end  a  year  with  $5,000  additional  Inventory 
on  shelves,  $2,000  additional  accounts  receiv- 
able on  the  ledgers,  an  extra  $3,000  tied  up 
In  a  new  truck,  and  the  blU  would  give  you 
a  $3,000  tax  deduction  (apart  from  other 
deductions)  to  help  you  carry  the  load.  The 
bill  alms  to  help  smaller  businesses  espe- 
cially. 

4.  Argument  against  HJV  2-S.  3:  Thie 
doesn't  do  anything  more  than  add  another 
gimmick  to  our  Jerry-built  tax  laws,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  lawyers  and  tax  accountants. 
There's  reason  to  believe  It  wovild  be  of  more 
help  to  larger  firms  rather  than  small  busl- 
heasee.  Instead  of  spending  time  on  thi« 
type  of  legislaUon,  Congress  should  make 
a  thorough  review  of  all  tax  laws,  close  lo<^>- 
holes  which  permit  tax  eraslon.  bring  in 
more  revenue,  then  act  to  hammer  down 
rates  along  the  line 

Results  of  foregoing  vote  as  published  In 
mandate  No.  364: 


Kennedy  Plugs  for  Private  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or  mNincsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
large  element  of  the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
atmosphere  created  by  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration results  from  the  widespread 
practice  of  the  President  to  say  one  thing 
while  his  chief  lieutenants  are  doing  the 
opposite.  Such  is  frequently  the  case  in 
the  field  of  power.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune  of  May  26  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  in  asking  "if  President  Kennedy 
really  means"  to  look  first  to  private 
companies  for  the  development  of  sites 
and  the  providing  of  services.  The 
American  public  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
scious of  the  tremendous  value  to  the 
Govenmient  of  taxes  paid  by  our  inves- 
tor-owned public  utilities: 

Kennedy  Plugs  roa  Privatx  Powxa 
Following  his  speech  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Committee  tor  Economic  Develc^wient 
in  Washington,  In  which  he  urged  faster 
economic  growth.  President  Kennedy  asked 
for  questions  from  the  audience, 

John  E.  Corette.  president  erf  the  Montana 
Power  Co..  said  that  the  investor-owned 
utility  industry  would  like  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  various  major  power 
projects,  but  was  being  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  of  the  administration's  desire  to 
buUd  them  as  Federal  projects  with  taxpay- 
ers' money.  Corette  specifically  mentioned 
the  High  Mountain  Sheep  project  on  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho.  President  Kennedy 
then  replied  as  foUows : 

"L«t  me  Just  say  that  the  standard  which 
I  have  always  followed  was  that  if  a  prlvaU 
company— that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
be  on  the  Federal  Government;  that  If  a 
private  company  can  develop  a  site  and  pro- 
vide a  service  more  satlsfactorUy  than  the 
Federal  Government,  then  the  private  com- 
pany should  go  ahead.  Indeed,  as  I  said.  I 
would  put.  the  burden  of  proo*  upon  the 
Federal  Government  to  prove  either  that  the 
site  wUl  not  be  adequately  developed,  that 
the  service  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and 
that  only  the  Federal  Government  can  do  It 
before  I  would  support  the  project." 

If  President  Kennedy  really  means  this 
and  wiU  get  such  a  policy  promptly  foUowed 
by  Secretary  of  the  toterlor  UdaU  and  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  air  will  be 
cleared,  the  economy  will' be  stimulated,  and 
the  taxpayers  wUl  t>e  benefited. 

The  Investor-owned  public  utilities  already 
not  only  make  the  largest  annual  new  InvesU 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment  of  any  Industry 
In  the  United  Statea  but  are.  In  the  aggre- 
gate, the  largest  taxpayer. 
While   the  establishment  by  the  Federal 


Government  of  the  original  Tennessee  VaHey 
Authority  was  thoroughly  Justified  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930's,  at  a  time  when 
investor-owned  utilities  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  proceed  with  that  development 
themselves,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
for  the  Federal  Government  now  to  spend 
taxpayers'  money  to  build  additional  power 
projects  if  the  investor-owned  ■utilities,  which 
pay  taxes  and  which  are  closely  regulated, 
are  able  and  willing  to  do  the  Job. 


Syitems  Manaj:ement  Has  Not  Been 
Evolutionarj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  mcsiOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  an  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand Defense -Industry  Conference  in 
Monterey.  Calif.,  convened  by  Gen.  Bern- 
ard A.  Schriever,  commander.  Air  Force 
Systems  Command. 

Now  that  a  year  has  passed  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  evaluation  of  that  confer- 
ence and  the  results  of  it  as  presented 
by  General  Schriever. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, therefore,  I  enclose  an  article 
from  the  May  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Management  entitled  "Systems  Manage- 
ment Has  Not  Been  Evolutionary" : 

Systems  Management  Has  Not  Bkxn 

EVOLtmOMAkT 

Except  for  a  few  gray  hairs  (barely  noUce- 
able  at  the  temples),  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schriever,  Air  Force  Systems  Command's  52- 
year-old  commander,  radiates  an  aura  at 
resUess  youth — charged  with  energy.  Intent 
on  accomplishment. 

A  very  few  hotirs  around  his  headquarters 
makes  It  qtilte  obvlotu  he  has  imbued  his 
staff  and  subordinates  with  much  the  same 
seal. 

A  significant  chunk  of  this  attitude  seems 
to  stem  directly  fr^n  the  General's  personal 
philosophy:  "I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
•  •  •  management  problems  are  more  often 
the  pacing  items  than  are  technical  prob- 
lems in  reaching  an  operational  capability.'* 
Moreover:  "In  the  final  analysis,  people  ar% 
BtlU  the  most  important  in^^dlent  In  any 
system." 

It's  dlfllcxilt  to  determine  precleely  when 
thU  management  philosophy  was  bom.  but 
there  seems  to  be  lltUe  question  that  It  c\u- 
rently  guides  most  of  his  actions,  and  It's  fair 
to  assume  it's  not  a  late  bloomer. 

Born  In  Bremen,  Germany,  September  14. 
1910.  he  came  to  this  country  in  1&17  and 
settled  In  Texas  with  his  i>arents.  At  17,  he 
entered  Texas  A.  &  M.,  graduating  in  193 1'. 

At  this  point  In  life,  young  Schriever  wa« 
faced  with  a  tough  decision.  At  A.  &  M..  he 
had  developed  into  an  excellent  golf|r. 
What  career  promised  the  best  future — the 
links  trail  or  the  mlUtary? 

In  July  1932,  he  east  his  lot  with  the  serv- 
ice— entering  flight  training  at  Randoph 
Field,  Tex.  A  year  later,  he  was  gradxiated. 
second  lieutenant-pUot,  and  was  asaigaed  to 
March  Field,  Calif. 
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Attn  »  brief  break  In  Mrrlce  »  few  yecuv 
later,  be  returned  to  active  duty  In  October 
1938  and  ba«  rUen  rapidly  since.  Meanwhile, 
he  found  time  to  attain  bU  master's  degree 
In  mechanical  engineering  (aeronautical)  at 
Stanford  {19*2). 

Since  tbe  war.  hla  aealgnmenta  have  oon- 
■tantly  reflected  hie  growing  value  to  XJS. 
Air  Force — Chief.  Sdentlflc  LLaleon  Section. 
DCS  Materiel:  Asslatant  for  Development 
Planning:  cocnmander.  BMD;  commander. 
ARDC. 

When  Systems  Command  was  created  (In 
April  IMl).  General  Sohrlever  became  its 
first  oommander  and.  3  nK>nths  later,  was 
rewarded  with  his  fourth  star.  (Despite  the 
fact  he  plays  leea  today.  Schrlever.  according 
to  associates,  still  keeps  his  golf  game  "re- 
spectable." shoots  consistently  In  the  low 
70's.) 

In  his  current  position,  the  tall,  youthful 
general  exercises  management  responsibility 
for  Air  Force  contracts  with  more  than  6.000 
major  oontraoCors.  This  was  an  important 
factor  In  oalllng  the  Monterey  Conference  a 
Tear  ago. 

Was  that  meeting  a  success?  Here's  what 
General  Schrlever  told  Air  Force  Management 
about  results  at  the  first  anniversary: 

"Question.  At  the  time  that  you  planned 
the  Monterey  Conference,  did  you  have  spe- 
cific objectives  In  mind?" 

"Answer.  We  bad  a  number  of  objectives. 
Xn  the  first  place,  tt  was  shortly  after  we  had 
established  Systems  Command  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  management 
from  DOD.  We  had  tried  to  Initiate  certain 
actions  several  nu>nths  before  but  without 
much  success.  Creation  of  the  command, 
where  one  organization  In  the  Air  Force  had 
total  respoDslblllty  for  systems  acquisition, 
along  with  the  research  and  technology  lead- 
ing to  acquisition,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
get  together  with  industry  and  the  scientific 
fraternity. 

"Our  aim  was  to  lay  out  our  problems  In 
the  TooaX  candid  way  we  poesibly  coxild. 
Prom  that.  I  hoped  everyone  wo\ild  get  a 
better  understanding  and  that  they  would 
see  we  were  sincere  In  trying  to  find  ways 
and  means  oi  doing  the  Job  better.  Then, 
once  that  had  been  attained,  we  coxild  use 
that  understanding  as  a  platform  from 
which  we  could  proceed  to  specifics. 

"Qtiestlon.  Do  you  feel  jcn  succeeded  In 
creating  that  candid  atmosphere  at  the 
Conference? 

"Answer.  Well,  rm  sure  that  we  dldnt 
suceed  100  percent,  but  I  thought  we  had 
a  very  successful  conference.  This  was 
something  new.  I  dont  think  exactly  this 
kind  ot  conference  had  ever  really  been 
tried  before.  We  were  pioneering,  plowing 
new  ground,  but  we  got  a  very,  very  fine 
response  and  I  think  the  results  will  be  felt 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"Question.  In  what  way  do  you  think 
poet-conference  work  has  contributed  to 
this  success? 

"Answer.  As  you  probably  already  know. 
we  had  the  conference  split  up  Into  certain 
major  categories  having  to  do  with  systems 
management  Kach  one  of  these  groups 
came  up  with  a  list  of  specific  action  Items 
which  were  agreed  to  by  both  the  Industry 
and  Air  Force  sides.  I  told  the  conference 
In  my  closing  talk  that  we  Intended  to  do 
everything  we  possibly  could  to  follow  up 
on  the  consolidated  list  of  40  recommenda- 
tions. 

"We  Identified  each  of  these  in  terms  of 
what  could  be  done  within  the  command 
and  what  needed  action  elsewhere.  On  those 
for  AFSC.  we  set  up  an  office  of  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  each.  Those  that  required 
action  from  the  Pentagon,  or  even  legislative 
action,  we  moved  forward.  In  each  Instance, 
we  have  been  able  to  point  to  something 
specific  having  been  done— although.  In  some 
instances,  because  of  circumstances.  It  hasnt 


always    been    exactly    what    the    majority 
wanted. 

"Question.  Do  you  feel.  then,  that  lndu»- 
try  Is  satisfied  with  what  has  been  aooom- 
pllahed  in  the  last  year? 

"Answer.  Again.  I  don't  believe  It  would  be 
true  to  say  there  is  100  percent  satlsfactloci. 
but  I  feel  everyone  has  been  highly  responsive 
to  what  we've  tried  to  do.  Certainly,  this 
feeling  of  candor  tuts  prevailed.  For  example. 
I've  had  top  manacMnent  people,  from  the 
presidents  of  oocnpanles  on  down,  come  In 
and  Bit  down  and  talk  to  me  for  an  hour  or 
more  In  terms  of  major  management  or 
organizational  matters  that  had  their  roots 
In  Monterey.  These  people  have  made  many 
efforts  to  apply  some  ol  the  sxiggerted 
methods  to  their  own  management.  And. 
of  course,  we've  also  tried  to  Improve  our 
way  of  doing  business. 

"Question.  What  has  been  tbe  In-house 
reaction  at  levels  above  this  conunand? 

"Answer.  People  at  the  Air  Force  level  have 
reacted  very  well.  I  have  only  talked  to  a 
few  of  the  DOD  people  about  the  conference, 
but  I  think  the  reaction  was  quite  favorable. 
When  you  read  the  final  conference  report, 
youll  note  a  number  o(  Instances  ot  DOD 
and  DSAF  cooperation  In  Implementing  con- 
ference recommendations.  DOD  has  sched- 
uled a  conference  for  next  month  and  It  also 
closely  follows  the  Monterey  pattern. 

"I  think  having  such  a  conference  at  the 
DOD  level  Is  really  better  than  having  It  at 
our  level  because  they  have  a  greater  author- 
ity to  accomplish  the  necessary  actions.  But, 
they're  going  to  have  to  stress  this  attitude 
o€  candor  to  assure  success. 

"Question.  General,  a  moment  ago  you 
spoke  of  Improving  yoxn'  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness also.    What  form  has  this  taken? 

"Answer.  Well,  first.  I  think.  In  the  final 
analysis,  people  are  stai  the  most  Important 
Ingredient  or  element  In  any  system — be  It 
weapons  or  management.  We've  come  such 
a  long  way  and  technology  Is  so  dynamic. 
But.  It's  still  necessary  that  we  translate 
technology  Into  systems  In  the  meet  effective 
manner — In  terms  of  dollars  and  the  most 
effective  system — and  people  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  really  do  this. 

"Systems  management,  or  research  and 
development  including  systems  manage- 
ment, has  not  been  evolutionary.  When  you 
look  back  on  how  we  did  business  before  the 
war  and  bow  we're  doing  It  now.  It's  like 
night  and  day.  We've  learned  a  lot  In  the 
IMSt  few  yeara^we  had  to  learn — but  we 
haven't  always  Implemented  all  those  tech- 
niques perfectly. 

"Consequently.  In  specific  areas  where  we 
have  proven  to  be  weak,  we've  Introduced 
training  courses— In  cost  analysis,  quality 
control  and  ■«"«""•  phases.  They  are  now 
conducted  by  the  US.  Air  Force  Institute  ot 
Technology  and  were  developed  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Rand.  They  have  been  In  force  for 
about  2  years  now. 

"Qiiestlon.  I  assunve  this  provides  you 
with  a  degree  erf  uniformity  when  these  peo- 
ple are  assigned  to  Air  Force  systems  com- 
mand Jobs? 

"Answer.  Yes,  but  not  tinlformlty  for  uni- 
formity's sake  alone.  We've  attempted  to 
bring  more  desclpllne  Into  our  management. 
For  example,  we've  established  a  system  ot 
documentation  which  has  provided  us  with 
the  proper  kind  of  management  controls. 
This  was  the  genesis  of  the  375 -series  ot 
regulations. 

"Next,  we  tried  to  establish  some  degree 
of  uniformity  of  organization  in  our  product 
divisions.  Of  coiorse,  each  of  these  divisions 
has  a  slightly  different  problem  becaiise  of 
product  differences,  but  there  are  many  basic 
factors  that  can  create  a  uniform  foundation. 

"Then,  we  carried  the  same  theory  over 
Into  the  offices  of  the  program  directors. 
For  example,  each  had  to  have  such  thln^ 


as  an  engineering  element  and  a  program 
shop,  regardless  of  what  their  product  was. 

"Now.  It's  one  thing  to  establish  a  policy 
or  directive  and  quite  another  to  have  It 
wholeheartedly  Implemented.  We've  moved 
people  arovuid,  but  you  can't  cross-fertilize 
entirely.  So.  we  have  established  some  addi- 
tional management  courses.  One  Is  our  sys- 
tems program  officers'  course,  which  Is  12 
weeks  long  with  the  third  class  currently  In 
session.  In  September,  well  start  a  new  15- 
month  course  which  will  be  basically  a  man- 
agement course. 

"In  short.  I  think  the  things  we're  doing 
now  will  help  us  to  continue  Improving  our 
management  capabilities.  Three,  four,  or 
five  years  from  now.  we're  going  to  be  even 
better  because  our  people  will  be  better 
trained  and  more  capable  of  understanding 
procedures. 

"Question.  Then,  do  you  feel  that  the  Air 
Force  has  profited  as  greatly  as  Industry  as 
a  result  of  the  conference? 

"Answer.  Well.  It's  awfully  hard  to  put 
your  finger  on  tangible  results  this  early  In 
the  game.  I'm  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  specifics 
you  can  assign  tangible  values  to.  but  I 
wouldn't  attempt  to  give  you  such  a  list  yet. 
However.  I  do  feel  that.  bcuMd  on  the  manner 
In  which  we  operate  with  Industry,  we  have 
benefited  to  a  degree  at  least  equal  with  In- 
dustry. If  only  because  now  we  are  being 
more  candid  with  each  other. 

"Question.  Feeling  this  way,  do  you  con- 
template another  conference  of  this  type  in 
the  near  future? 

"Answer.  Before  I  make  any  further  plans. 
I  want  to  see  what  results  from  the  DOD  con- 
ference I  referred  to  earlier.  You  can  have 
too  many  conferences  as  well  as  too  few.  As 
a  command,  we  spend  about  $8  billion  annu- 
ally and.  on  that  basis.  It  pays  for  us  to  stay 
close  to  the  people  weTe  doing  business  with. 
But.  If  it  can  be  done  at  the  DOD  level.  I  see 
no  value  In  doing  a  repeat.  So,  Td  have  to 
say  we  have  no  specific  plans  right  now." 


Pentagon  Teams  Prepare  McNamara  on 
TFX 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK^ 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  growing  concern  In  America  about 
the  TFX  contract  awards,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  today's  Record  an  editorial 
and  a  related  story  from  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  Aviation  Week  L  Space  Technol- 
ogy published  April  29.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
TXF 
(By  Robert  Hatz) 

The  Investigation  by  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Investigations  Subcommittee  headed 
by  Senator  John  McClklxan,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas.  Into  the  processes  by  which  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara  awarded 
the  TFX  contract  has  reached  a  point  where 
It  Is  possible  to  consider  the  major  Issues 
It  has  raised  before  the  final  climactic  testi- 
mony by  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  henchmen. 
Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert  and 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth. 

We  think  Senator  McClbxam  and  his 
group  deserve  commendation  for  the  objec- 
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tlve  way  they  have  conducted  these  hear- 
ings, giving  aU  Interested  parUes  an  oppot- 
tunlty  to  present  their  segments  of  the 
stroy. 

We  also  think  Senator  McCldxan  and  hU 
subcommittee  are  performing  a  valuable 
public  service  with  their  inquiry.  We  can- 
not subscribe  to  Mr.  McNamara's  view  that 
these  hearings  could  produce  "nothing  but 
harm."  although  we  can  understand  this 
subjective  viewpoint.  They  have  In  fact 
given  the  American  taxpayers  a  great  deal 
of  information,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  cloaked  under  alleged  "military  secu- 
rity." about  how  their  tax  dollars  slither 
around  the  Pentagon  In  the  weapon  system 
procurement  process  under  the  new  civilian 
managers.  The  InqiUry  has  also  provided 
the  first  specific  and  detaUed  challenge  to 
many  of  these  managers'  glib  generaliza- 
tions on  the  excellence  of  their  own  oper- 
ations. It  has  required  them  to  support 
their  Judgments  with  vaUd  detail  Instead 
of  well -polished  slogans. 

The  basic  Issue  raised  by  the  McCleUan 
subcommittee's  InvestlgaUon  is  whether  the 
weapon  system  procurement  process  In  the 
Pentagon  U  actually  being  run  according  to 
the  processes  and  standards  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara says  It  is,  or  whether  In  fact  It  Is 
being  run  quite  differenUy  by  methods 
which  cannot  stand  the  light  of  public  in- 
quiry. 

KXT   QUESTIONS 

This  contrast  between  what  was  8up{>o8ed 
to  have  been  done  and  what  actually  was 
done  in  the  TFX  proc\irement  process  has 
been  shown  In  several  key  areas  of  this  proc- 
ess.    They  are — 

Cost  effectiveness:  Mr.  McNamara  bases 
his  TFX  decision  and  his  entire  Pentagon 
management  on  the  principle  of  cost-effec- 
tiveness. Yet  so  far  there  is  no  evidence, 
particularly  from  Mr.  McNamara.  that  he  did 
any  cost-effectiveness  studies  of  his  own  after 
he  decided  that  figures  presented  by  both 
contractors  and  U.S.  Air  Force  were  "not  real- 
istic," or  that  he  actually  has  any  hard  fig- 
y^  to  Justify  any  of  his  statements  about 
TFX  costs  or  his  claimed  saving  of  "a  billion 
dollars"  by  this  decision. 

Technical  progress;  Mr.  McNamara  rejected 
many  of  the  advances  proposed  in  the  TFX 
technical  evaluation  process  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  unfeasible.  Yet  the  military 
and  civilian  experts  who  have  testified  to 
date  have  documented  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  such  advances  as  in-flight  thnist 
reversers,  use  of  Utanium,  etc  The  record 
shows  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  consult  his  own 
technical  advisers  In  his  directorate  of  re- 
search and  engineering  on  any  ot  these  Issues 
before  making  his  decision.  Where  did  he 
get  his  technical  advice? 

Commonality:  Is  this  simply  another  glib 
generalization  or  does  it  have  any  validity  In 
the  TFX  case?  Mr.  McNamara  did  not  In- 
vent the  concept  of  commonaUty.  US.  Air 
Force  and  Navy  have  used  the  same  aircraft 
designs  many  times  in  the  past  where  tech- 
nical considerations  Indicated  this  was  nec- 
essary. This  concept  goes  back  as  far 
as  the  Boeing  P-12  biplane  fighter,  which 
was  the  first-line  fighter  for  both  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  Navy  carrier  forces  In  the 
1930's.  A  recent  example  U  the  North  Amer- 
ican F-86,  which  served  a  similar  function 
for  both  US.  Air  Force  and  Navy  when  It  was 
the  best-performing  fighter  of  the  Korean 
war  era.  Is  it  worth  sacrificing  the  sdrcraft 
performance  Mr.  McNarama's  concept  of 
commonality  apparenUy  requires  for  what- 
ever economy  U  Involved?  Does  he  have  a 
valid  conpept  or  U  It  what  naval  air  expert 
Oeorge  Spangenberg  identified  as  "poppy- 
cock"? *—!'»' J 

Program  definition  phase:  Is  the  paper 
study  effort  o*  the  program  definition  phase, 
which  occupied  a  year  during  the  TFX  delib- 
erations, more  effective  than  building  several 
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experimental  prototypes  and  wringing  them 
out  to  get  hard  test  data  before  full  com- 
mitment to  large-scale  weapon  system  pro- 
curement? Is  the  cost  difference  between 
the  paper  studies  of  program  definition 
phases  and  the  price  of  fiylng  prototypes  a 
real  savings,  or  does  It  prove  more  expensive 
In  the  long  rtin? 

pskformance  versus  cost 


One  of  the  other  major  Issues  on  which 
the  TFX  case  hinges  Is  to  what  degree  it  Is 
wise  to  degrade  weapon  performance  to 
achieve  lower  cost.  Bitter  combat  experience 
In  all  Air  wars  to  date  has  proved  that  victory 
cannot  be  won  with  second-rate  flying  ma- 
chines. In  many  phases  of  air  warfare  the 
significant  margin  of  performance  saiperlor- 
Ity  over  the  enemy  has  proved  to  be  remark- 
ably small — perhaps  too  small  for  a  cost 
accountant  to  msasure. 

As  Gen.  Carl  "Tooey"  Spaatz  often  re- 
marks: "A  second-beet  airplane  Is  like  a 
second-best  poker  hand.    No  damn  good." 

Since  Mr.  McNamara  overruled  all  of  the 
future  combat  lisers  of  the  TFX  In  their 
Judgments  on  aircraft  performance  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  reccwd,  did  not  consult  with 
any  of  his  military  service  chiefs  In  making 
his  decision,  it  Is  Important  for  the  commit- 
tee to  ask  what.  If  anything,  he  substituted 
for  their  experience. 

The  final  testimony  of  Mr.  McNamara  and 
his  service  secretaries  before  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  subcommittee  will  be  of  enormous 
significance  to  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  their  elected  legislators.  Ptor  upon  It 
will  depend  in  large  degree  their  final  verdict 
as  to  whether  Mr.  McNamara  Is  Indeed  an 
industrial  management  genl\is  on  i^ioee 
rough  Judgments  the  cotmtry  can  depend 
for  Its  defense,  or  whethw  he  Is  Just  an 
extremely  glib  corporate  pitchman  whose 
Judgments  cannot  stand  the  strecs  of  In- 
quiry or  the  test  of  time. 


Pentagon     Teams    Peeparx    McNamaea    on 
TFX 
(By  George  C.  WUson) 
Washington. — Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  who  soon  will  make  his  summa- 
tion before  the  Senate  subcommittee  inves- 
tigating hU  F-lll  (TFX)  contract  award  to 
General  Dynamlcs-Gnmunan.  has  organized 
two  task  forces  in  an  Intensive  but  hush- 
hush  effort  to  overwhelm  his  challengers. 

Pentagon  Insiders  say  McNamara  did  not 
take  his  challengers  too  seriously  untU  he 
received  a  telephone  call  from  the  White 
House  which  had  this  unmistakable  theme: 
"Take  the  TFX  hearings  serloiialy.  They 
are  hurting  the  administration."  This  was 
like  telling  the  former  Ford  Motor  Co.  boss 
that  hU  M.S-bllllon  F-lll  decision  would 
look  like  another  Edsel  to  the  pubUc  unless 
he  did  something  fast. 

Tlie  White  House  phone  call  came  March 
8  after  both  civilian  and  military  witnesses 
had  told  the  Investigating  committee  headed 
by  Senator  John  L.  MoClxixan,  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  that  the  Joint  VS.  Air  Force- 
Navy  Source  Selection  Board  thought  the 
Boeing  P-iii  proposal  was  superior.  The 
Board  had  recommended  on  foxir  separate 
occasions  that  Boeing  be  awarded  the  con- 
tract (AW  March  11,  p.  22).  But  McNa- 
mara. despite  these  recommendations  based 
on  270,000  hours  of  evaluating  by  others, 
reversed  the  Board. 

Not  until  he  heard  from  the  White  House 
did  McNamara  feel  a  massive  effort  was 
needed  to  Justify  his  decUlon.  But  he 
wasted  no  time  once  he  heard  the  adminis- 
tration's deep  concern.  He  Immediately  set 
up  two  teams,  one  now  known  as  the  Red 
Team  and  the  other  as  the  Blue  Team. 
The  Red  Team  had  the  job  of  punching 
holes  In  McNamara's  reasons  for  choosing 
the    General     Djrnamics-Grumman    design. 


This  was  to  prepare  him  for  challenges  from 
the  McClellan  subcommittee. 

Jack  L.  Stempler.  assistant  general  counsel 
for  logistics,  headed  the  Red  Team.  lu  Job 
was  much  easier  than  that  of  the  Blue  Team, 
because  It  relied  prlmarUy  on  material  al- 
ready prepared  by  the  evaluation  group  and 
source  selection  board.  The  Red  Team's 
main  Job  was  completed  in  less  than  a  week 
and  it  was  disbanded. 

But  the  Blue  Team's  Is  a  continuing  opera- 
tion. Soils  Horwltz,  Directcw  of  the  Office 
of  Organizational  and  Management  Planning 
within  the  Defense  Secretary's  Office,  heads 
the  team.  It  Is  going  far  beyond  the  Red 
Team's  scope  of  operations  by  preparing  new 
material  to  Justify  the  award  to  General 
Dynamlcs-Grumman — material  which  was 
not  considered  when  McNamara  made  the 
decision. 

Ofllclally,  Defense  Department  spokesmen 
declare  the  function  of  the  Blue  Team  is  Just 
to  keep  McNamara  abreast  of  the  F-lll  hetu-- 
Ings  and  supply  material  requested  by  the 
subcommittee.    They  say  the  team  comprises 
about  a  dozen  persons.  Including  costs  an- 
alysts and  engineers,  but  decline  to  name  the 
jnembers  on  grounds  the  team  is  an  Internal 
operation.     The  team  was  established  "dur- 
ing the  week  of  March  4."  these  spokesmen 
say.     Fred  A.  Payne,  Jr.,  Deputy  Director  of 
Strategic   and   Defense  Systems  within  the 
Office  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  is 
one  of  the  operating  heads  of  the  Blue  Team. 
What  Irks  several  subcommittee  members 
Is  that  the  Blue  Team  Is  coming  forth  with 
material  which  was  not  used  by  McNamara  In 
making    his    decision.      Senator   Henrt    M. 
Jackson.   Democrat   of   Washington,   second 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  subcommittee  and 
champion  of  Boeing,  complains  that  McNa- 
mara is  conducting  an  evaluation  after  the 
fact.    Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  RepubUcan.  of 
South  Dakota,  ranking  subcMnmlttee  Repub- 
lican,  raises  the   some  objection.     Senator 
Edmttnd  S.  Muskix,  Democrat,  of  Maine.  Is 
the  chief  administration  defender  on  the  sub- 
committee and  has  been  asking  most  of  the 
questions  that  are  designed  to  support  Mc- 
Namara's decision. 

Blue  Team  members  have  often  worked 
nights  and  weekends  In  their  Intensive  effort. 
The  secretive  atmosphere  surrounding  its 
operation  was  evidenced  when  a  reporter 
visited  Horwltz'  office  last  week  to  find  out 
where  the  Blue  Team  was  located.  Horwlta 
himself  was  not  in,  but  a  conversation  with 
an  aid  in  his  office  went  like  this: 

"RzpoxTni.  Where  Is  the  TFX  team,  tha 
Horwltz  Blue  Team,  located? 

"Am.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
See  Orvllle  Splltt  (news  services  director 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense ) . 
"^^J^o^TRR.  Who  Is  one  of  the  depuUes  on 
the  TFX  team  since  Horwltz  Isn't  here  and 
you  can't  talk  about -It? 
"Am.  See  Orvllle. 

"RzpoRTEE.  What's   the   room    number   of 
the  team  and  I'll  ask  there? 
"Am.  Please  see  OrvUle." 
Next   stop   was    the   office   of    Roswell    L. 
Gllpatrlc,  Deputy  Defense  Secretary.     There. 
a  young  receptionist,  showing  none  of  the 
reluctance   displayed    by   HorwlU'   aids,   de- 
clared: "I've  never  heard  of  the  Blue  Team 
or  TFX  team,  but  the  girl  across  the  hall 
m  the  Secretary's  office  can  probably  help 
you."    She  could  and  did,  leading  the  way  to 
still    another    recepUonlsf    In    McNamara's 
office  who  pointed  to  the  door  to  the  TFX 
headquarters,  known  variously  In  the  Pen- 
tagon now  as  the  Command  Post.  Beehive 
and  Blue  Room. 

The  Command  Post  U  in  the  old  confer- 
ference  room  Is  divided  Into  eight  cubicles 
third-floor  crfttce.  Inside  the  Command 
Post  was  another  secretary  who  said:  "Oh, 
myl-  when  the  reporter  Identified  himself. 
Her  desk  formed  a  gateway  where  people 
could  be  signed  tn  and  out.     The  old  con- 
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f«rtne*  room  ts  divided  Into  eight  cubicles 
by  portable,  pale-green  paxtKlona.  A  sign 
hanging  Inelde  the  Blue  Room  door  rea<li: 
"Keep  door  cloaed  at  all  times." 

Again.  DO  one  In  the  Blue  Room  would  say 
anything  about  what  they  were  doing.  The 
■uggastlon:  See  Orvllle.  The  reporter  did. 
Next  time  hell  look  for  WUbur. 


Pioneer  Soath  Dakota  Priest  Diet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or    BOnTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  lir.  President,  a 
clergyman  in  rural  America  Ls  more 
than  a  clergTman.  He  l;s  a  neighbor,  a 
friend,  a  counselor,  and  an  example  for 
hia  community.  His  influence  reaches 
far  beyond  the  boundary  of  his  parish. 
He  te,  indeed,  a  friend  to  man. 

Such  a  clergyman  was  Msgr.  J.  M. 
Brady,  one  of  the  moet  remarlcable  men 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know,  who  died 
on  May  24.  Monsignor  Brady  was  my 
fellow  townsman  In  Mitchell,  S.  Dak., 
for  most  of  my  life.  He  Influenced 
everyone  who  came  under  the  warmth 
of  hia  personality.  He  knew  and  loved 
the  young  and  old.  and  he  was  known 
and  loved  by  them.  He  never  passed 
by  without  a  friendly  greeting  for  those 
he  met. 

Because  Monsignor  Brady  exemplifies 
the  spiritual  and  civic  role  ol  our  rural 
clergymen,  and  because  he  exemplified 
so  well  the  meaning  of  brotiierhood.  I 
ask  unamimous  consent  to  have  an  arti- 
cle from  my  hometown  paper,  the  Dally 
Republic,  of  May  24.  1963,  about  his 
lifetime  of  service  to  God  and  to  man. 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Rxooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

John  McHugh  Brady  was  bom  the  son  at 
Dennis  Brady  and  Ann  McHugh  Brady  on 
March  4,  1869  In  Houston  Ckninty  near  Cale- 
donia, ICnn.  He  was  reared  in  the  com- 
munity of  his  birth  along  with  his  five 
brothers,  Hugh.  Patrick.  Michael.  James  and 
Dennis.  When  he  was  17  years  old.  his 
family  moved  to  a  homestead  In  South  Da- 
kota near  Kimball. 

His  early  anxbltlon  to  some  day  study  for 
the  priesthood  was  Anally  realized  when  he 
passed  entrance  examlnatlcxu  to  enter 
Crelghton  University  In  Omaha  about  1898. 
After  graduating  from  that  Institution  In 
1903.  ha  spent  1  year  In  the  seminary  at 
St.  John's  University  in  Collegevllle.  Minn., 
and  then  transferred  to  St.  Paul  Seminary  In 
St.  Paul,  for  the  remaining  3  years  of  his 
priestly  preparations. 

He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Thomas  O'Oor- 
man  at  the  old  cathedral  of  Sioux  Falls  on 
June  10.  1909.  He  celebrated  his  llrst  mass 
at  St.  Margaret's  CAiurch  in  Kimball  on  Jiins 
27.  1909. 

For  the  next  9  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Diocesan  Mission  Band  and  gave  week- 
long  missions  to  both  Catholics  and  non- 
Cathollcs  in  various  parishes  throughout 
South  Dakosa.  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and 
North  Dakota. 

After  serving  In  Europe  during  World  War 
I,  he  was  temporarily  assigned  to  Planklntoa 


for  several  weeks  In  1919  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Holy  Family  Parish  at 
MltcheU — a  post  he  was  to  hold  for  43  years. 

During  his  term  as  p«tftor  he  watched  the 
Holy  Family  Parish  grow  from  about  300 
families  to  more  than  1,000.  He  supervised 
the  building  of  the  rectory,  two  separate  ad- 
ditions to  the  school  and  the  parish  audi- 
torium. 

Monsignor  Brady  took  great  pride  in  the 
school  system  of  the  parish.  In  conjunction 
with  the  grade  school  and  high  school,  a 
Junior  college,  which  graduated  more  than 
1.300  students,  was  operated  for  many  years. 
In  1949,  the  Junior  college  was  closed  when 
Presentation  Junior  College  opened  In  Aber- 
deen. 

During  his  43  years  as  pastor  of  Holy  Fam- 
ily Parish.  Monsignor  Brady  provided  leader- 
ship training  and  g\ildance  for  10  assistants. 

In  May  of  1958.  Monsignor  w«s  honored  as 
the  first  "Mr.  MltcheU."  In  April  of  1969.  he 
was  recognized  for  his  work  by  Holy  Father, 
John  XXm.  who  created  him  a  Protonotary 
Apostolic.  This  is  an  honor  above  that  of  a 
Monsignor.  which  gives  blm  certain  privileges 
of  a  Bishop. 

The  spring  of  1966  also  marked  Monsignor 
Brady's  50th  year  as  a  priest  and  his  S4th 
year  as  a  Monsignor.  Formal  recognition 
was  given  to  hlnti  In  a  Golden  Jubilee  to  the 
Priesthood  on  May  11  of  that  year. 

The  Brady  Memorial  Home,  which  was 
dedicated  in  1941,  was  named  In  honor  of 
Monsignor  Brady  and  Bishop  William  O. 
Brady. 

John  McHugh  Brady  received  the  honor- 
ary title  "Monsignor"  in  1925  for  his  work  as 
a  Knights  of  Colunxbus  chaplain;  for  his 
work  as  a  missions  priest,  and  for  his  work, 
to  that  time,  in  Holy  Family  parish. 


American    Shippiaf   and    llie    Expanded 
Trade  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOOISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  B0008.  '  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
a  very  fine  essay  on  "American  Shipping 
and  the  EzcMuuled  Trade  Program." 
written  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  McClaln  of 
Harahan,  La. — a  Jefferson  Parish  city  in 
my  district.  For  her  essay.  Miss  Mc- 
Claln. a  student  at  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
Mercy  Academy  in  New  Orleans,  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in  the  28th  an- 
nual Harold  Harding  Memorial  Essay 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Propeller 
Club  of  New  Orleans.  Miss  McClaln 
will  receive  a  Caribbean  cruise  and  $150 
for  her  prizewlnning  essay,  in  which  she 
points  up  the  great  Importance  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  in  effective- 
ly Implementing  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962. 

Her  essay  Is  well  written  and  makes  a 
strong  case  for  the  need  of  expanding 
America's  merchant  fleet;  under  per- 
mission granted,  I  Include  Miss  Mc- 
clain's essay  In  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 
Amxhicak     Shtpfino     and     thk     Expanded 
Tkads  Pkogsaic 

Despite  its  general  appearance  of  finan- 
cial prosperity,  the  United  States  today  Is 


faced  with  many  economic  problems.  The 
country  is  In  a  deplorable  situation  In  which 
only  fodr- fifths  of  the  Industrial  power  Is 
being  utilized.  According  to  statistics, 
American  factories  are  operating  on  a  level 
which  Is  from  IS  percent  to  30  percent  below 
their  capacity.  How  can  this  situation  be 
alleviated?  President  Kennedy.  In  his  re- 
cent statement  In  connection  with  the  trade 
expansion  program,  "Trade  or  Fade."  has  pro- 
vided an  answer.  Today,  only  a  fraction  of 
our  U.S.  manufacturers  are  exporting  goods, 
and  much  of  America's  foreign  trade  Is  han- 
dled either  by  foreign  ships,  or  by  American 
ships  registered  under  foreign  flags.  Amer- 
ica Is  In  a  position  In  which  she  must  either 
increase  her  exporting  power,  thus  giving 
herself  a  larger  and  better  representation 
abroad,  or  lose  her  much-coveted  title  of 
world  leader.  The  United  States  is  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which  It  must  gain  better  control 
of  products  exported  From  this  country. 

The  Importance  of  American  participation 
in  world  trade  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
SMpplng  is  today,  as  It  always  has  been, 
essential  to  the  support  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, for  world  trade  is  directly  connected 
with  employment  and  industry.  People 
throughout  the  Nation  depend  on  the  ship- 
ping Industry  for  everyday  household  goods. 
And  In  time  of  war  or  a  national  emergency, 
ships  would  be  almost  Indispensable. 

There  should  exist  In  the  United  States 
today  a  feeling  of  pride  among  Its  citizens 
in  having  American  ships  representing  them 
in  ports  throughout  the  world.  And.  because 
of  this,  we  should  see  to  It  that  our  ships 
carry  their  fair  share  of  the  world  trade 
Statistics  obviously  point  to  the  fact  that 
American  trade  must  expand,  for  during  1969 
American  ships  carried  less  than  11  percent 
of  our  total  foreign  commerce. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  second  only  to  the 
United  States  in  military  seapower.  And 
while  the  American  merchant  marine  fleet  is 
shrinking  in  size  and  in  power,  the  Russians 
are  making  plans  for  greatly  Increasing  the 
size  of  their  merchant  fleet.  America  must 
not  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  this  as- 
cendancy of  seapower.  The  United  States 
must  have  a  merchant  marine  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  nation,  a  fleet  capable  of 
carrying  both  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  able  to  defend  the  country  In 
time  of  war  or  a  national  emergency.  "The 
United  States  cannot  allow  the  efficiency  of 
our  merchant  marine  to  fall  behind,  for.  as 
Thomas  E.  Stakem.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  has  stated.  "The  day 
we  let  ourselves  slip  short  of  an  adequate 
merchant  marine  Is  the  day  we  become  a 
second-rate  nation."  Therefore,  it  Is  of 
greatest  Importance  that  the  United  States 
enlarge  Its  exporting  capacity  to  order  to 
give  itself  a  larger  and  better  representation 
in  today's  world  trade  program. 

Recently.  In  an  effort  to  aid  the  trade 
expansion  program,  a  special  committee, 
composed  of  15  member  companies  of  steam- 
ship lines.  t>egan  to  take  action.  This  com- 
mittee, the  Committee  of  American  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Is  at  present  conducting  a 
nationwide  program  to  expand  foreign  trade. 
The  Committee  of  American  Steamship  Lines 
officials  are  convinced  that  by  visiting  in- 
land cities  such  as  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis. 
Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  and  others,  they  can 
help  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  acceptance 
of  the  President's  new  program.  Through 
this  community  visit  program,  by  encour- 
aging businessmen  to  take  advantage  of 
foreign  markets,  and  by  urging  monufac- 
tiu^rs  to  export  more,  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines  is  also  giving  in- 
dustry a  boost.  The  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines  Is  helping  to  strengthen  the 
maritime  Industry  and  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine. 

All  types  of  ships,  through  the  cargo 
which  they  carry,  play  a  vital  role  in  this 
new    trade   expansion   program.     Dry   cargo 
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vessels  serve  to  carry  any  type  of  dry 
freight.  Tankers  are  equipped  and  designed 
to  transport  cargo  that  U  liquid  or  semi- 
fluid. 

There  are.  however,  many  problems  which 
if  not  ameliorated,  may  literally  price  o\ir 
merchant  marine  off  the  seas,  and  which 
may  tend  to  limit  the  progress  of  the  trade 
expansion  program.  Today's  high  labor 
costs  have  caused  one  of  the  big  headaches 
of  the  shipping  Industry.  Unreasonable 
voices  of  monopolistic  labor  unions  make 
pressing  demands  upon  ships  registered  un- 
der the  American  flag.  Unions  which  go 
on  strike  for  long  periods  of  time  are  cer- 
tainly not  acUng  In  the  best  Interest  of  our 
Nation.  Competition  from  foreign  vessels 
does  not  Improve  the  situation.  America's 
cost  of  building  and  operating  vessels  Is 
high.  Wages,  living  conditions,  and  opera- 
tional expenses  aboard  foreign  vessels,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  so  far  below  those  of 
our  American  ships  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  compete. 

The  new  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  expanding  American  trade 
throughout  the  world,  for  It  gives  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  raise  or  loww  tariffs 
on  goods  coming  in  and  gofng  out  of  Ameri- 
can harbors.  Under  this  act,  the  United 
States  is  able  to  combat  unreasonably  high 
foreign  tariffs  by  raising  American  tariffs 
on  goods  coming  in  from  the  offending  coun- 
try. The  program,  in  giving  the  President 
thU  power.  Is  also  making  It  easier  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Common  Market  and  affiliated 
countries  to  lower  tariff  rates  when 
necessary. 

Our  modern  world  is  a  complex  and  ever- 
expanding  one.  American  youth,  as  It  looks 
to  the  future  through  the  broad  window 
of  hope,  sees  many  bright  things  ahead. 
The  horizon  is  wide,  the  field  Is  opwi  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  apply  themselves.  Yet 
the  swaying  voice  of  Communist  propaganda 
sometimes  closes  in  on  youth,  so  tliat  It  sees 
not  a  clear  picture,  but  a  distorted  one.  Yes, 
the  future  Is  Indeed  promising  If  the  up- 
coming generation  can  be  assured,  through 
the  preservation  of  industries  such  as  ship- 
ping, that  It  will  remain  so. 

Every  American  should  consider  It  his 
patriotic  duty  to  support  the  merchant 
marine  In  Its  effort  to  expand  trade  and 
thus  strengthen  the  maritime  industry.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  W.  J.  McNeil,  president  of 
the  Grace  Lines,  in  his  address  at  the 
annual  meettog  of  the  American  Society  of 
Naval    Engineers.    May    4,    1962,    "Let's    not 

sell  short  the  American  merchant  marine 

It  can  be  a  winner." 
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Dr.  John  P.  Walsh,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Comments  on  Scope  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Trainini;  Act 
at  Annoal  Conference  of  the  President's 
Committee  for  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VnUUNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  conference  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped was  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
May  9-10,  1963.  As  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  It  was  my  priv- 


ilege to  attend  a  portion  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  to  meet  with  responsible  lead- 
ers In  the  rehabilitation  field  to  discuss 
problems  facing  our  handicapped  citi- 
zens. 

Among  the  important  areas  under 
consideration  at  this  significant  gather- 
ing were:  the  efifect  of  automation  on 
employment  of  the  handicapped;  the 
problems  of  workmen's  compensation  as 
they  relate  to  the  handicapped;  the  out- 
look for  the  mentally  handicapped;  and, 
progress  made  by  government  and  pri- 
vate industry  in  employing  persons  with 
severe  disabilities. 

One  iDortion  of  the  meeting  was  de- 
voted to  a  panel  presentation  on  the 
subject  of  automation,  manpower,  and 
training,   and  the  conservation  of  hu- 
man resources.    Giving  worthwhile  com- 
ment on  this  vital  question  was  Dr.  John 
P.    Walsh,    Deputy    Director,   OlHce   of 
Manpower,    Automation   and   Training, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.     Dr.  Walsh 
spoke  helpfully  on  the  scope  and  alms 
of    the    Manpower    Development    and 
Training  Act.    He  pointed  out  that  since 
Its  Inception  in  1962,  the  total  program 
of  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  brought  forth  some  1,150 
approved  training  projects  under  which 
39,500  handicapped  persons  are  sched- 
uled to  be  trained.    These  projects  also 
represent  160  different  occupations,  and 
are  scattered  through  49  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
Dr.  Walsh  further  said  that: 
In  the  d3mamlc  industrial  economy  of  the 
future,   when   retraining   will   doubtless   be 
considered  a  basic  fact  of  everyday  life,  the 
retraining  of  the  handicapped  will  assume 
its  rightful  place — as  a  weU -Integrated  part 
of  the  whole  nationwide  retraining  program, 
not   the    dominant    part   erf    it,    but   a   very 
necessary  one  if  we  are  ever  to  approcM^  the 
ideal  of  full  employment  In  the  sense  that 
each  individual  should  become  all  that  he 
is  capable  of  becoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  mes- 
sage of  Dr.  John  P,  Walsh  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, May  9,  1963.  be  printed  in  the 
appendix. 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Automation,   Manpowes  and  Teaining,  and 
THi  Conservation  or  Htm  an  Rbsottrczs 

(Remarks   by   I>.   John   P.   Walsh,    Deputy 

Director,  Office  of  Manpower,  Aut<Mnatlon, 

and  Training,  May  9,  1963) 

Widely  quoted  In  the  press  was  this 
trenchant  sentence  In  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President : 

"The  ideal  of  full  emplo3m3ent,  in  the 
large  sense  that  each  Individual  shall  be- 
come all  that  he  U  capable  of  becoming, 
and  shall  contribute  fully  to  the  weU  being 
of  the  Nation  even  as  he  fully  shares  in 
that  well  being,  u  at  the  heart  of  our 
democratic  belief." 

The  goals  of  a  free  society  in  which  the 
individual  is  paramount  are  to  give  that 
individual  full  employment  and  to  enable 
him  to  be  fully  contributing  and  ftUly 
sharing.  Unfortunately,  we  have  been  fall- 
ing short  of  these  gocUs. 

During  the  past  6  years  vmemployment 
has  averaged  6V4  percent  a  year  wlille  at 
the  same  time  the  nimibers  at  work  art) 
the  highest  in  our  history — over  68  mllUoii 


In  April  1961.  Long-term  vmemployment 
In  particular  has  Increased  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Where  does  long-term  unemployment  the 
most  dUheartenlng  kind,   hit   the  hardest? 
At    those    with    the    least    skills,    education 
and  training;   at  minority  groups,  at  those 
disadvantaged  by   age  or  physical   or  emo- 
tional handicaps.     These  are  the  ones  who 
would  seem  to  have  greatest  cause  for  fear- 
ing  the  technological   revolution   now  tak- 
ing place   in   our  producUve   economy,   the 
relentless    march    of    automation    and    the 
resulting    dislocation    of    people    and    the 
obsolescence  of  skills.     Often  handicapped 
persons  have  had  to  train  themselves  imder 
difficulty  to  perform  useful  but  highly  spe- 
cialized   Jobs    which    they    can    do    despite 
their  disabilities.    Then  they  find  themselves 
faced,   because  of  technological   unemploy- 
ment,   relocation    of    industry,    merger,    or 
a  shift   in   military  procurement   to   begin 
the  search  again  for  occupations  they  can 
perform.     There   is   the   prospect   that   this 
new    occupation    also    will    change    or    l>e 
eventually  performed  by  a  machine.     There 
may    be    little    prospect    of    becoming    re- 
employed    in     their     home     communities. 
Too,    the   handicapped    worker    often    finds 
it  more  difficult  than   the  nonhandlcapped 
to  relocate  in  another  area  where  Jobs  are 
available.     Depending  on  the  degree  of  in- 
dependence   he    has,    his    family    ties    and 
responsibilities,    and    his    age,    he    may    be 
particularly  affected  by  a  lack  of  mobUlty. 
Then  there  is  the  big  hurdle  of  employer 
specifications.     The  employer  tells  his  per- 
sonnel office,  and  the  local  employment  office, 
that  he  wants  people  who  are  sound  in  limb! 
This  tends  to  limit  training  as  well  as  Job 
opportunities.     It  doesn't  help  the  handi- 
capped   to    know    that    these    specifications 
usually  become  tighter  In   periods   of  labor 
surplus. 

At  the  same  time  that  basic  changes  in 
the  economy  are  affecting  the  employment 
stability  of  the  handicapped  and  the  non- 
handicapped  workers,  a  flood  of  young  peo- 
ple— some  28  million   during  this   decade 

are  entering  the  labor  market  at  a  faster  rate 
than  they  can  be  absorbed.  Among  them 
are  handicapped  youth  who  must  compete 
with  their  nonhandlcapped  counterparts,  as 
well  as  with  adults  displaced  from  their  Jobs. 

Where  are  the  answers  to  these  perplexing 
problems?  Economic  growth  which  creates 
new  jobs  is  part  of  the  answer.  Another  re- 
sponse can  t)e  foiind  In  training  programs 
that  provide  skUls  in  demand.  Ttiere  are 
many  Job  opportvmlUes  avallahle  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  skill  at  the  right  place 
fat  the  right  time. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  provides  one  more  means  of  helping 
Americans  become  all  that  they  are  capable 
Oft  becoming,  one  more  training  response  to 
meet  the  evident  need.  There  are  many 
others;  existing  vocational  education  courses, 
public  and  pwlvate;  on-the-job  training  op- 
portunities, apprenticeship  programs;  tech- 
nical training;  and.  especially  for  the  handl- 
capp>ed,  the  Federal-State  vocational  reha- 
bUltaUon  program  which  provides  training 
along  with  physical  r*toratlon  and  counsel- 
ing services. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  replace  any  of  these 
other  activities.  In  fact,  the  act  specifically 
prohibits  the  use  of  Manpower  Developyment 
and  Training  Act  training  to  reduce  existing 
training  acUvities.  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  intended  to,  and  does, 
offer  some  Innovations  and  advantages  not 
prevalent  in  ex  U  ting  training  programs. 
Among  others  are  these: 

Relatively  shcM^-term,  concentrated  train- 
ing of  as  much  as  40  hours  per  week,  but  not 
more  than  52  weeks. 

2.  Allowances  while  In  training  for  as  long 
as  52  weeks  at  approximately  the  average  un- 
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employment  compensation  rate — without  a 
means  test. 

3.  Prtortty  for  adulta  with  family  responsl- 
blUUes. 

4.  RMkJonable  prospect  for  employment  af- 
ter training — training  programs  ar«  set  up 
only  where  there  la  such  a  presumption. 

6.  Flexibility  In  the  kind  of  training,  with 
the  chance  of  vising  classroom,  on-the-job, 
refresher,  upgrading,  or  new  skill  learning. 

These  Innovations  and  flexibilities  built 
Into  the  lianp>ower  Development  and  Train- 
*  ing  Act  enable  us.  in  Its  administration,  to 
make  a  substantial  etfort  to  Insxire  that 
handicapped  workers  have  an  even  chance 
to  compete  with  others  In  learning  and  doing 
the  Jobs  they  are  suited  for.  That's  all  they 
ask  for.  really.  That  is  the  reason  that  pol- 
icies under  the  act  require  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  against  applicants  because  of 
physical  handicaps,  as  well  as  age.  color,  and 
the  like.  The  State  employment  security 
agencies  and  the  State  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  cooperate  very  closely  with 
each  other  In  achieving  this  purpose.  Ac- 
tually they  have  been  doing  so  for  years. 
But  early  this  year  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  HEWs 
Ofllce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  empha- 
sised in  instruction ,  to  their  respective  State 
counterparts  the  Importance  of  cooperation 
under  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  to  provide  the  very  finest  of  service  to 
handicapped  Job  applicants,  so  that  their 
"trainabUlty"  can  be  restored  or  improved. 
This  cooperative  arrangement.  In  essence, 
calls  for  first,  dissemination  of  information 
on  training  opportunities;  and  second,  con- 
•IderaUon  by  the  Employment  Service,  as 
iXi»  selection  agency,  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation clients  referred. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  stage  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  present  and  future  scope 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  total  program,  which  has  been  operating 
since  September  1003.  Then  I  shall  try  to 
point  up  piutlcularly  the  participation  of 
handicapped  persons  In  the  program  and  our 
current  efforts  to  improve  this,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  problems. 

To  date,  approximately  1.150  training  proj- 
ects have  been  approved;  39.500  trainees  are 
ecbeduied  to  be  trained  in  these  projecta; 
160  different  occupations  are  represented. 

The  pwDjects  are  scattered  throughout  all 
the  States  except  Louisiana,  and  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam.  Oc- 
cupationally.  these  projects  run  the  range 
from  waiter  and  farmworker  to  highly 
skilled  or  technical  specialties  such  as  drafts- 
man, aircraft  sheetmetal  worker,  and  bilin- 
gual stenographer. 

Appropriations  under  the  act  total  $70  mil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year,  and  are  planned  at 
•165  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  at 
$166  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxine 
SO,  1965,  with  the  States  matching  funds 
during  the  last  year.  With  this  money,  the 
Labor  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  hope  that 
about  50,000  iinemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  will  be  trained  and  be  placed  Vlth 
this  year's  funds.  140.000  with  next  year's 
and  280.000  with  the  funds  the  year  after. 

How  many  of  these  470,000  will  be  handi- 
capped persons?  Perhaps  we  can  make  a 
projection  on  the  basis  of  a  sampling  already 
made  of  6.737  persons  selected  for  training 
courses.  Of  these.  482  had  definite  handi- 
caps under  the  terms  of  the  definition  used 
by  the  UJ3.  Employment  Service.  &sen- 
tlally.  these  are  persons  who  because  of  phys- 
ical, mental  or  emotional  Impairroents  have 
more  than  usual  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment or  changing  Jobs. 

This  amounts  to  7.2  percent  of  the  6,737 
trainees.  Seven  and  two-tenths  percent  of 
470.000  Is  33,840,  which  represents  the  num- 
ber of  handicapped  persons  who  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  trained  or  retrained 


during  the  life  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  In  Its  present  form. 

Of  course,  very  few  people  expect  that  June 
30,  1966.  will  see  the  end  ot  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  It.  or  some- 
thing like  It.  Is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
to  the  rapid  industrial  changes  which  ♦will 
continue  into  the  indefinite  future.  Auto- 
mation, which  reduces  physical  demands  of 
work.  Is  likely  to  Increase  the  nimiber  of 
Jobs  which  can  be  performed  by  handicapped 
persons.  But  the  handicapped  person  will 
have  the  training  and  Intellectual  skills 
which  are  constantly  moving  upward.  In 
this  light,  the  figure  of  33,840  appears  to  be 
a  modest  one  Indeed. 

The  7.2  percentage  quoted  above  can  be 
placed  In  a  perspective  when  we  consider 
that  4.3  percent  of  the  new  employment  ap- 
plications with  the  public  employment  serv- 
ices in  the  calendar  year  1962  were  from 
handicapped  persons. 

In  addition  to  those  handicapped  persons 
who  enter  regular  courses,  special  training 
projects  of  an  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion natxire  can  be  set  up  for  workers  with 
special  problems.  In  this  type  of  project  we 
do  not  use  our  usual  approach. 

In  planning  a  regular  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  training  project  we 
ordinarily  work  from  the  Job  to  the  people. 
That  Is.  we  determine  what  and  where  the 
Job  opportunities  are.  and  then  what  are  the 
soxirces  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
people  to  be  trained  for  those  opportunities. 
In  a  special  project,  being  planned  for  cul- 
turally or  physically  handicapped,  we  work 
from  the  people  to  the  Job.  In  other  words. 
we  determine  first  what  are  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  group  being  considered, 
and  then  what  Jobs  can  be  trained  for  which 
offer  a  reasonable  expectation  of  employ- 
ment. That  is  what  has  happened  in  the 
preliminary  planning  for  a  project  at  the 
Institute  of  the  CJrlppled  and  Disabled  In 
New  York.  The  project  is  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate effective  means  of  counseling,  test- 
ing, training  and  placing  handicapped  work- 
ers. The  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  pub- 
lic agencies,  will  select,  train,  and  place  100 
handicapped  workers  in  a  dozen  occupations 
like  electronics  assembler,  machine  operator, 
optical  benchman.  and  clerk-typist.  The  re- 
sults of  this  project  should  be  of  Inunense 
Talue  In  pointing  to  ways  to  better  serve  the 
handicapped. 

In  the  maelstrom  of  today's  restless, 
chiiming,  and  Infinitely  complex  society, 
there  are  numerous  handicaps  which  workers 
have  which  are  Just  as  real  and  Just  as  dis- 
abling as  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
handicaps.  The  lack  of  functional  literacy. 
Inability  to  speak  or  understand  English 
well,  and  the  simple  fact  of  being  over  40 
years  of  age  are  examples  of  the  kind  of 
disadvantage  which  often  represents  a  great- 
er obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  maximum 
utilization  of  the  work  force  than  difllcxilty 
in  walking  or  seeing. 

Under  the  Manpcrwer  Development  and 
Training  Act,  something  Is  being  attempted 
in  relation  to  all  groups  whose  handicaps 
are  recognized  as  special  problems.  There 
are  more  than  50  experimental,  demonstra- 
tion or  regular  projects  in  operation,  being 
planned,  or  actively  developed  over  the  coun- 
try for  people  of  diverse  physical,  cultxiral  or 
educational  handicaps. 

We  don't  want  to  bog  ourselves  down  In  a 
semantic  morass.  Actually,  anything  which 
prevents  utilization  of  any  individual  to  the 
best  ot  his  capabilities  Is  a  handicap.  How- 
ever, the  dividing  line  between  the  kinds  of 
handicaps  which  concern  the  President's 
Committee  on  Emplojrment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  other  handicaps  Is  a  fluid  one. 
The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  Is  concerned  with  them  all. 

As  an  example  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  resources  used  to  overcome 


a  e\iltural  handicap,  there  Ls  a  b4g  jsroject 
for  training  600  school  dropouts  in  Cin- 
cinnati. EduoaUonally  and  culturally  dis- 
advantaged youth  will  be  counseled  and 
tested  simultaneously  with  the  development 
ol  Job  opportunltlee.  so  that  the  Job  oppor- 
tiinitlee  uncovered  and  the  reeulta_o<  the 
counseling  can  be  meshed  together  Into 
specific  training  covirses. 

In  addition  to  demonstration  projects,  we 
have  a  number  of  regular  Mappower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  projects  which  are 
planned  for  the  handicapped.  For  Instance. 
Ohio  has  a  project  for  training  blind  persons 
in  the  business  management  at  vending 
stands  and  oonceasions.  going  beyond  what 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  is  doing  In  Ohio. 
The  potential  of  persons  with  distinct 
hadlcaps.  whether  cultural,  mental,  or  phy- 
sical, cannot  be  evaluaed  through  the  usual 
methods.  The  effect  of  the  handicap  and  the 
degree  of  adjustment  cannot  be  predicted 
as  well  as  they  can  with  persons  without 
such  limitations.  In  many  of  the  special 
projects  work  tryout  techniques  of  evalua- 
tion are  planned.  Sheltered  workahc^s  are 
being  used  for  both  evaluation  and  basic 
training.  Prospective  trainees  will  actually 
be  tried  in  a  variety  ot  work  situations  to 
determine  those  for  which  they  are  best 
s\Uted. 

The  results  of  these  special  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  should  be  invaluable  in  Assist- 
ing us  in  planning  the  future  course  ortraln- 
Ing  the  handicapped  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  They  should 
show  lis  better  how  to  plan  and  conduct 
training  for  handicaps  which  are  compensa- 
ble, such  as  deafnees,  and  handicaps  which 
are  oorrectlble,  such  as  functional  illiteracy. 
We  will  make  the  findings  of  these  proj- 
ects available  to  the  President's  Committee 
cm  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  for  dis- 
semination through  the  network  of  Gover- 
nors' and  community  committees  on  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapp>ed. 

We  still  expect,  however,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  handicapped  members  of  our  work  force 
who  are  trained  under  the  Mxmpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  will  continue  to 
be  selected,  trained,  and  placed  under  the 
regular  processes  of  the  act.  There  will  be 
tens  of  thousands  of  these,  some  clearly 
Identifiable  under  a  statistic,  some  not 
identifiable  as  such. 

In  the  dynamic  industrial  economy  of  the 
future,  when  retraining  will  doubtless  be 
considered  a  basic  fact  of  everyday  life,  the 
retraining  of  the  handicapped  will  assiune 
its  rightful  place — as  a  well-Integrated  part 
of  the  Whole  nationwide  retraining  program, 
not  the  dominant  part  erf  It,  but  a  very  nec- 
essary one  if  we  are  ever  to  approach  the 
ideal  of  full  employment  In  the  sense  that 
each  Individual  should  become  all  that  he  Is 
capable  of  becoming. 


An  Excellent  G>mmnnity  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
lems of  health  and  welfare  are  assuming 
a  role  of  increasing  importance  in  many 
of  our  communities.  Both  individuals 
and  communities  are  faced  with  these 
problems,  and  very  often  they  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  help  or  a  solu- 
tion. 
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I  have  just  received  a  very  interesting 
booklet  which  could  serve  as  a  guide 
*  for  other  communities  to  emulate.  It  is 
a  comprehensive  directory  of  health  and 
welfare  resources  in  a  five-town  area  in 
my  district  of  eastern  Connecticut,  which 
was  prepared  by  the  local  chapter  of 
League  of  Women  Voters  The  five 
towns  where  these  services  are  listed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  may  need  them,  are 
my  hometown  of  Putnam  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  Eastf  ord,  PomJret,  Thomp- 
son, and  Woodstock. 

The  directory,  which  lists  87  different 
health  and  welfare  agencies  in  the  area, 
is  the  result  of  2  years  of  research  by 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Putnam. 
Over  140  different  groups,  organizations 
and  agencies  were  studied  for  possible 
inclusion  In  the  directory.  League 
workers  conducted  personal  interviews, 
correspondence  and  contacts  by  tele- 
phone in  an  effort  to  obtain  full  infor- 
mation on  these  agencies,  their  func- 
tions, and  their  services. 

Among  those  included,  to  list  only  a 
few,  are  agencies  which  help  the  blind, 
the  mentally  retarded,  the  alcoholics, 
the  dependent  children,  the  mentally 
and  physically  sick,  the  unmarfied 
mothers,  the  aged,  the  unemployed,  the 
disabled,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and 
others.  There  are  the  agencies  working 
in  the  field  of  adoption  of  children,  the 
nursing  homes  for  the  elderly,  the  am- 
bulance servicer,  the  cancer  clinics,  the 
children's  centers,  the  hospitals,  the 
juvenile  courts  and  family  relations 
courts,  the  schools  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, the  family  counselling 
services,  the  consumer  protection  serv- 
ices, the  religious  groups  and  veterans 
organizations  which  perform  certain  so- 
cial functions  in  the  community,  the 
State  and  local  welfare  agencies,  and 
others. 

All  in  all,  the  61-page  directory  ren- 
ders a  great  public  service  and  fills  an 
important  need.  It  Is  a  guide  for  the 
whole  community,  but  should  prove  to  be 
of  special  significance  to  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  priests,  schools,  li- 
braries, social  workers,  community 
leaders,  and  others. 

The  directory  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  league  headed  by  Mrs.  Ell 
Kogos  and  Mrs.  John  Gould  as  cochair- 
men,  assisted  by  Mrs.  George  Child,  and 
the  following  committee  members:  Mrs 
David  Bates,  Mrs.  Peter  Santos,  Mrs. 
Carl  Jacobson,  Mrs.  James  Johnston, 
Mrs.  Louis  Edman,  Mrs.  Edward  Bemier, 
Mrs.  Richard  Woodcock.  Mrs.  Benton 
Blair,  Mrs.  Oscar  Richards,  Mrs.  Jerry 
Adams,  Mi-s.  Eric  Olander,  and  Mrs. 
Rodney  Snedeker.  Mrs.  Benton  Blair  of 
East  Woodstock  is  the  president  of  the 
league. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the 
Putnam  area,  and  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee listed  above,  deserve  special  trib- 
ute for  a  job  well  done.  They  have 
rendered  a  great  service  to  their  com- 
munity, and  this  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  commimities.  I  con- 
gratulate th«n  for  their  high  public 
spirit  and  for  their  efforts  to  help  their 
fellow  men  in  these  trying  times. 


Wbat  the  Farmers'  Vote  Means 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Sr>eaker,  the 
farm  bureaucracy  and  some  political 
leaders  seem  unable  to  read  the  lesson 
written  by  the  Nation's  wheat  farmers 
by  their  votes  in  last  week's  referendum. 
Mr.  Richard  Wilson  gives  them  a  help- 
ing hand  in  the  following  article  from 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  of  May 
26. 

What  the  Farmers'  Vote  Means 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington. — ^It  will  be  M  days  or  so 
before  any  one  can  say  positively  that  wheat 
farmers  are  to  be  on  their  own  next  year 
without  the  controlling  or  guiding  hand  of 
the  Washington  farm  bureaucracy. 

As  late  as  early  October,  Congress  could 
enact  a  program  of  limited  effectiveness  on 
the  1964  wheat  crop  and  thus  cushion  the 
sudden  shift  from  a  controlled  to  a  nearly 
free  wheat  economy. 

In  any  case,  price  supports  will  not  be  at 
the  $2  level,  controls  will  not  be  compulsory 
and  a  large  area  of  freedom  will  be  restored. 

The  opportunity  is  present  to  move  into 
a  rational  program  of  acreage  retirement, 
provided  its  cost  is  not  too  large,  and  in  this 
way  adjust  more  slowly  to  a  vlrtiially  free 
wheat  economy.  It  wUl  not  be  done  without 
hurting  someone,  and  this  Is  to  be  regretted. 

But  if  It  can  be  done  It  will  be  a  stirring 
example  for  the  rest  of  agriculture,  and  a 
contribution  of  immense  long-range  Import- 
ance in  reestablishing  farming  as  an  enter- 
prise of  private  responsibility. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  farmers  should  not 
organize  and  execute  joint  plans  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  interests  and  win  the 
income  they  deserve.  They  should  and  will 
do  this  with  the  help  but  without  the  con- 
trol of  Government. 

This  was  the  lesson  of  the  wheat  refer- 
endum, and  It  Is  one  which  neither  the 
farm  bureaucracy  nor,  I  fear,  the  President, 
quite  understands.  They  cling  to  the  idea 
that  the  effects  of  lower  prices  will  be  so 
severe  that  wheat  farmers  will  see  the  light 
next  year  and  come  hungrily  back  to  the 
fold. 

That,  of  course,  could  happen.  But  there 
Is  little  in  the  results  of  the  wheat  referen- 
dum to  suggest  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

Farmers  voted  In  this  referendum  know- 
ing that  they  were  taking  a  chance  on  lower 
prices,  and  on  the  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion to  cushion  the  adjustment. 

They  decided  In  overwhelming  numbers  to 
take  those  risks  In  order  to  get  rid  of  con- 
trols they  had  and  tighter  ones  In  prospect. 
To  a  farm  bureaucrat,  steeped  in  the  doc- 
trines of  economic  controls,  such  an  atti- 
tude Is  Incomprehensible:  Why  would  any- 
one trade  a  sure  thing  on  $2  wheat  for  such 
abstract  ideas  as  freedom  from  Oovemment 
controls?  * 

Triumphs  of  the  human  spirit,  it  seems, 
are  not  confined  to  our  spacemen;  they  And 
expression  In  the  more  mundane  matter  of 
growing  wheat. 

It  seems  quite  clear  that  a  majority  of 
wheat  farmers  thought  they  had  had  enough 
of  the  mandatory  system  In  effect  since  1953 
and  wanted  to  go  along  an  opener  road  even 
if  It  cost  them  something.     ^^^ 

The  wheat  referendum  was  important  In 
dramatically   Illustrating  to   the   farm   bu- 


reaucracy what  It  would  not  otherwise  be- 
lieve: that  farmers  do  not  like  and  would 
avoid,  if  possible,  strict  controls.  The  vote 
also  gave  the  city  dweller  a  little  different 
image  of  the  farmer,  at  least  the  wheat- 
grower.  He  was  not,  after  all,  willing  to 
sacrifice  anything  for  a  Government  hand- 
out. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  wheat  referendum  has 
probably  halted  the  movement  to  extend  the 
system  of  compulsory  control  to  other 
areas — feed  grains,  livestock,  milk.  Thl% 
alone  is  a  constructive  result. 

No  one  knows  if  the  growers  of  wheat  can 
maintain  their  high  resolve  under  the  pres- 
sure of  lower  prices.  But  then,  too,  no  one 
knows  that  nature  will  not  once  again  in- 
tervene In  one  of  its  dramatic  downward 
adjustments  of  supply. 

But  if  wheat  farmers  can  stand  the  pres- 
sure. If  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  they 
can  arrange  their  affairs  without  the  control 
of  Government,  they  will  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution.  For  they  will  have 
pointed  the  way  out  of  a  dilemma  that  has 
bvu-dened  the  Nation  for  three  decades. 


Conjures  sional  Stepchild 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINWESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Speaker,  people  in  all 
parts  of  our  country  are  interested  in 
the  happenings  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Certainly  a  clear  indication 
of  such  interest  is  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Harmony,  Minnesota  News.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  concern  voiced 
by  this  weekly  newspaper  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota  is 
representatives  of  the  thinking  of  much 
of  the  Midwest,  I  want  to  share  the  edi- 
torial with  our  colleagues : 

Ck>NORESSIONAL  STEFCHILO 

Washington,  D.C.,  the  "city  of  magnlflclent 
distances,"  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  In  the  world,  the  dty  that  belongs 
to  no  State  but  to  every  State  and  to  each 
of  us,  is  in  big  trouble. 

Many  Americans  believe,  since  the  Capi- 
tal City  was  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "to  create  a  residence  for  the  Gov- 
ernment where  It  should  have  absolute  and 
unlimited  control,"  that  Uncle  Sam  takes 
care  of  the  budget  and  local  residents  don't 
pay  taxes.  TTie  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the 
cost  of  running  the  city  is  bom  mainly  by 
the  taxes  on  Its  private  citizens — as  every 
where.  Because  it  occupies  about  half  of 
the  city's  area,  there  is  an  uncertain  and  In- 
adequate payment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

All  cities  have  their  fiscal  troubles.  But 
in  Washington — 

The  Federal  Government  pays  no  taxes.  In 
addition  to  occupying  half  the  city's  usable 
land.  Federal  requirements  have  set  vip 
hundreds  of  embassies,  legations,  ministries, 
military  missions,  purchasing  missions  and 
so  on  which  also  are  exempted  from  all  taxes. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  No.  1  em- 
ployer— and  most  of  its  employees  who  work 
in  Washington  live  In  the  suburbs  and  pay 
no  Income  tax  to  the  city. 

Tremendous  expansion  In  Federal  hiring 
in  recent  years  has  skyrocketed  the  coets  of 
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providing  municipal  services  to  these  non- 
resldenta  and  tourists. 

Because  Americans  want  their  capital  to 
be  beautiful.  Congress — and  the  original 
plan  of  Major  L'Knfant  demand  wide,  tree- 
lined,  costly  streets  and  avenues.  All  mu- 
nicipal construction  miist  conform  to  rigid 
(and  ooetly)  Federal  esthetic  standards. 
Even  the  height  of  private  buildings  (£uid 
their  tax  yield)  is  restricted  so  they  will  not 
overshadow  monumental  Federal  structures. 

In  earlier  years.  Congress  financed  half 
of  the  city's  budget.  Today,  the  arrange- 
ment i*  a  matter  of  annual  debate.  Since 
the  change,  lump  sums  have  ranged  from  a 
high  of  89.*  -percent  In  1934  to  a  low  of  8.5 
p«roent  in  19«4.  In  1963  it  ia  only  12.07 
percent  despite  the  dramatic  Increase  In  city 
houselEeeplng  expenses  all  over  the  country. 

Under  the  yearly  hlt-or-mlss  handling  of 
dwindling  Income  to  meet  increasing  costs, 
the  grandeur  of  a  city  that  was  once  de- 
scribed as  "Parts-^wlth  a  Southern  accent." 
can  only  crumble.  Only  congressional  ac- 
tion can  save  it. 

To  stimulate  such  action  while  there  U. 
yet  time,  the  Federal  City  Council,  a  private, 
nonprofit  organlaatlon  of  local  and  natlona. 
leMlen.  la  appealing  to  Americans  In  all  60 
8t»tM  to  urge  their  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
ton  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  beautiful 
but  beleaguered  city  that  belongs  to  all  of  ua. 


Tlie  New  HaTen  Riddle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  coNNXcncrrr 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  8IBAL.  Mr.  SpeaJ^er.  this  mom- 
tag's  New  York  Times  carries  an  edi- 
torial on  the  situation  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  which  is  coming  perilously 
dose  to  collapse.  This  is  something 
that  simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  hai>- 
pen.     The  Times  is  absolutely  right: 

It  ia  unthinkable  that  this  railroad  should 
stop  hauling  eocnmuters  In  New  York.  We 
cannot  give  up  on  this  one. 

Besides  being  of  key  economic  impor- 
tance to  my  district  and  to  the  Nation's 
greatest  port  and  business  center,  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  is  an  essential  link 
In  the  Nation's  defense  transportation 
system.  Its  freight -hauling  services, 
like  its  conunuter  operations,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  economy  of  the  North- 
east. For  this  reason,  Congress  and  the 
National  Government  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  its  welfare.  I  submit  the 
Times  editorial  for  the  Rxcord  as  a 
means  of  calling  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers once  more  to  this  increasingly  crit- 
ical problem: 

Thx  New  Haven  RnoLX 

A  few  days  ago  the  court-appointed  trtis- 
tees  of  the  bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad 
announced  that  they  planned  within  a 
month  to  petition  for  ciirtallment  or  aban- 
donment of  New  York  conunuter  service. 
This  has  an  ominous  but  familiar  sound. 
The  pubUc  has  heard  the  cry  of  "Wolf  I"  so 
many  times  from  the  railroads,  and  the  New 
Haven  especially,  that  it  shrugs  off  alarm. 
But  the  wolf  is  not  far  from  the  door  this 
time. 

The  railroad  has  now  become  so  weak  that 
It  Aems  iinable  to  take  advantage  of  what 
noumlshment  Is  offered.     It  is  the  captive 


of  the  court,  its  stock  removed  from  trading 
on  the  exchange,  its  freedom  to  maneuver 
restricted  to  a  downhill  slide.  It  wants  to 
merge  with  a  prospectively  merged  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  Central.  Those  roads  shun 
It  as  an  unhealthy  paftner. 

It  is  easier  to  describe  how  bad  things  are 
than  to  prescribe  remedies.  Some  experts 
challenge  the  view  that  commuter  service 
is  the  major  source  of  loss.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  the  New  Haven's  troubles  seem 
thus  far  to  defy  solution  does  not  excuse  any 
retreat  from  trying.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
this  railroad  should  stop  hauling  commuters 
Into  New  York.  We  cannot  give  up  on  this 
one. 


Will  Clayton:  Groondbreaker  in  Ideas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  zowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Elmo  Roper,  the  distinguished  public 
opinion  analyst,  recently  wrote  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review,  entitled  "Will 
Clayton:  Groundbreaker  in  Ideas." 

Because  Elmo  Roper  Is  one  of  our  most 
dedicated  citizens,  who  over  the  years 
has  shown  a  great  deal  of  Intei'est  in 
projects  of  international  trade  and  civil 
rights.  In  which  I  have  also  been  active. 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Roper's 
very  fine  article  by  having  it  appear  in 
the  CoNGRkssioNAL  RECORD.  The  article 
follows : 

Wax  Clatton  :  Oeoundbrxakxs  in  Ideas 
(By  Elmo  Roper) 

Whatever  the  87th  Congress  failed  to  do, 
it  produced  one  outstanding  bipartisan 
achievement:  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  the  first  fresh  trade  legisla- 
tion in  nearly  SO  years.  Behind  this 
newest  step  toward  lifting  obsolescent  trade 
barriers  lie  long  years  of  unremitting  effort 
by  one  man  who  has  devoted  hlmaelf,  more 
than  any  other  Uving  American,  to  the  cause 
of  free  international  trade.  The  man  is 
WUUam  L.  Clayton.  He  has  left  his  mark 
upon  history — without,  curloualy  enough, 
being  fully  appreciated  by  hla  contempo- 
raries. America  owes  him  more  than  It 
knows. 

For  the  better  part  of  a  long  lifetime  (he 
is  83).  Will  Clayton  has  fought  patiently, 
persistently,  and  with  unshakable  conviction 
for  a  dream.  The  dream  Is  of  a  world  living 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  linked  by  the  ties 
of  free  trade.  His  devotion  to  that  dream  has 
led  him  far  beyond  the  traditional  free  trade 
philosophy  of  his  Southern  origins  to  espouse 
radical  Innovations  in  America's  relationships 
with  the  world.  His  story  Is  one  of  old- 
faahloned  American  virtues,  enlightened  by 
the  Insights  of  a  deeply  inquiring  mind, 
enriched  by  compassion,  and  lifted  to  the 
point  of  greatness. 

His  career  began  in  a  familiar  American 
mold.  Bom  of  poor  parents  on  a  cotton  farm 
near  Tupelo,  Miss.,  he  left  school  at  the 
seventh  grade  to  help  support  his  family, 
and  ended  up  a  multimillionaire  In  the  cot- 
ton trade.  Yet  he  was  always  something 
more  than  the  hero  of  a  Horatio  Alger  saga, 
and  the  "something  more"  was  the  quality 
of  his  mind  and  vision.  His  breadth  of  out- 
look led  him  Inevitably  to  an  Involvement 
In  the  national  scene.  He  early  became  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  economic  nationalism, 
and  In  the  late  19aO's  and  early  1930'8  he 
became   a  champion  of  free  trade.     During 


World  War  n,  as  he  served  In  a  series  of 
Oovernment  asslgmnents.  the  second  central 
idea  in  Clasrton's  thinking  took  firm  hold:  < 
the  interdependence  of  free  nations.  In  the 
yetu^  Just  after  the  war,  as  the  first  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  develop  lx>th  strands 
of  his  thought,  and  to  work  for  their  ex- 
pression In  Government  policy.  In  the 
spring  of  1047  he  lent  his  ideas  and  energies 
to  the  formation  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  which  he  hoped  would  result 
in  multilateral  tariff  reductions  and  free  the 
currents  of  International  trade.  But  the 
times  were  not  ripe;  In  a  world  recovering 
from  war,  the  tide  of  economic  nationalism 
was  running  high. 

The  other  stream  in  Clayton's  thinking 
came  to  more  fruitfxil  expression.  Con- 
vinced that  Europe  was  on  the  brink  of 
political  and  economic  disaster,  he  wrote  a 
memorandum  to  his  friend.  Secretary  of 
State  Marshall,  In  the  spring  of  1947.  urging 
"prompt  and  substantial  aid  from  the  United 
States."  He  specified  the  amount  of  aid 
needed.  Insisted  that  America  could  well  af- 
ford to  provide  It,  and  urged  that  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  "make 
a  strong  spiritual  appeal  to  the  American 
people  to  sacrifice  a  little  *  *  *  to  save 
Europe  from  starvation  and  chaos."  The 
Secretary  responded,  made  hla  historic  Har- 
Tard  speech,  and  the  Marshall  Plan — which 
ml^t  well  have  been  called  the  Clayton 
Plan — was  born.  Men  high  in  political  life 
in  Europe  know  of  Clayton's  role,  but  in  the 
United  States  Clayton  has  never  been  given 
proper  credit  for  this  achievement — through 
no  fault  of  General  Marshall,  who  spoke 
many  times  of  Clayton's  enormous  contrl- 
bxition  to  the  European  recovery  program. 

Clayton  also  felt  that  another  step  was 
needed  for  full  European  recovery:  European 
economic  federation.  QulclUy  be  expanded 
thia  concept  to  Include  the  United  States 
and  Joined  the  Atlantic  Union  movement  to 
work  for  closer  ties  among  the  world's  de- 
mocracies. He  became  one  of  its  stanchest 
supporters,  and  when  I  succeeded  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Committee 
following  the  death  of  Justice  Owen  Roberts, 
there  wasn't  a  week  when  I  didn't  need,  and 
get,  the  help  of  WUl  Clayton.  One  Incident 
I  fthaU  never  forget  is  a  visit  we  paid  to- 
gether to  persuade  Oeneral  Marshall  to  Join 
our  movement  ( which  he  did ) .  General 
Marshall  proved  receptive  to  our  philosophy 
but  at  one  point  he  turned  to  Clayton  and 
asked  him  this  question:  "If  you  unite  only 
the  NATO  nations,  you  will  have  a  white 
man's  club — do  you  plan  to  stop  there  or 
wUl  the  gates  be  c^>en  to  other  democracies?" 
Knowing  Clayton  to  be  a  lifelong  southerner 
and  at  that  tlnM  never  having  discussed  the 
subject  of  race  with  him,  I  was  anxious  to 
take  him  off  the  hook  and  so  answered  Mar- 
shall myself.  I  said  that  the  Atlantic  Union 
Conunlttee  had  no  official  poeltlon  on  this 
question  but  that  I  could  speak  for  the  9  out 
of  10  members  who  felt  it  would  be  fatal 
as  well  as  wrong  to  have  Just  a  white  man's 
club  and  the  doors  would  Indeed  be  open 
to  any  experienced  democracy  that  wanted 
to  Join.  Marshall  was  satisfied  with  this  and 
started  to  go  on  to  another  question,  but 
Clayton  at  that  point  leaned  forward  and 
interrupted  to  say.  In  his  quiet  southern 
accent.  "I  Just  want  to  add  that  I  think  it  Is 
more  like  10  out  of  10  who  feel  as  Elmo  does, 
and  that  certainly  includes  me."  Will  Clay- 
ton needed  no  "northern  liberal"  to  take 
him  off  the  hook  on  the  subject  of  race  rela- 
tions. 

In  recent  years.  Clayton  has  been  c<»n- 
muting  regxilarly  from  Houston,  Tex.,  to 
meetings  In  Washington  of  the  Atlantic 
Council,  and  In  late  1940  he  visited  most  of 
the  NATO  capitals  in  Europe,  using  his  tre- 
mendous Influence  there  to  help  set  up  the 
NATO  Cltlaena  Conv*ntlon.  With  Christian 
Berter,  he  was  co-chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
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gatlon  to  the  convention,  which  reoom- 
mended  the  outlines  of  supranational  insti- 
tutions for  the  Atlantic  world;  and  he  didn't 
miss  a  meeting.  A  year  ago  he  spoke  out 
again  for  his  first  love,  free  trade,  urgl  ];  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  for 
which  the  19«1  Herter -Clayton  Report  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  had  served  as  back- 
ground. The  act  has  passed,  and  it  only 
remains  to  translate  Its  intentions  into 
trading  reality.  What  had.  in  1947.  seemed 
a  nostalgic  dream  of  the  past  was  In  fact  a 
vision  of  the  future. 

It  is  Impoeslble  to  pigeonhole  Will  Clay- 
ton; his  life  and  thoxight  are  shot  through 
with  paradoxes.  A  bard-headed  business- 
man, lie  has  given  great  s\ims  of  money  to 
liberal  causes  in  which  he  believed.  In 
many  ways  a  conservative,  he  Initiated  and 
supported  progranvs  that  broke  new  ground 
In  bxuiness,  government,  and  International 
relations.  These  are  some  of  the  paradoxes 
of  a  man,  who  drew  great  inner  strength  from 
his  orlglna,  and  then  went  on  to  transcend 
them.  He  kept  what  he  found  good  In  the 
past,  discarded  what  was  Irrelevant,  and  went 
on  to  become  one  of  the  outstanding  eco- 
nomic thinkers  and  statesmen  of  our  cen- 
tury. His  vision  has  always  been  broader 
than  that  of  those  about  him.  and  he  has 
been  true  to  that  vision.  Once  convinced 
that  a  course  of  action  was  right,  he  has 
never  wavered.  Fndiscouraged  by  misun- 
derstanding or  oppoeltion,  he  has  been  pre- 
pared to  spend  years  gently  and  courteously 
convincing  others  of  its  wisdom.  Often  he 
has  stood  alone — but  not  for  long,  becaiue 
the  vigor  and  vision  of  his  Ideas  attracted 
followers,  and  one  of  Will  Clayton's  chief 
asseto  U  his  abUlty  to  gei  the  best  of  these 
followers  to  become  leaders.  So  It  never 
seemed  to  be  his  Ideas  that  won;  for  wm 
Clayton  always  keeps  himself  In  the  bcu^- 
ground,  caring  only  that  the  right  thing 
be  done  and  not  who  gets  the  credit.  He  la 
the  moet  modest  man  I  have  ever  known, 
and,  In  my  opinion,  our  ceateet  living 
American.  * 
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The  Simplified  Test  B«a  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  Calxvobmxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nu- 
merous Members  of  the  other  body  today 
are  introducing  Jointly  a  resolution  urg- 
ing that  the  complications  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  issue  be  swept  away 
and  that  the  UJ3.  eilort  be  directed  at 
a  simple  treaty  banning  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  and  under  water.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  this  concept  was 
originated  by  one  of  our  own  colleagues 
In  this  body,  Hon.  Craio  Hosim  of 
California.  The  following  editorial  car- 
ried in  the  Los  Angeles-  Times  on  May 
15,  1963.  discuss  the  Hosmer  proposal: 
[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  May  16,  19«B] 
HosMEX'8  Test  Ban  Pboposai. 

The  contin;iing  argument  over  the  need  for 
three,  seven,  or  umpteen  annual  inspections 
to  poUce  any  nuclear  testing  ban  recalls 
the  medieval  dispute  over  the  number  at 
angels  able  to  stand  on  a  pin  point. 

And.  apparently.  It  Is  Just  about  as  in- 
capable of  resolution. 

The  United  States  and  Britain  are  prcisslnf 


for  the  larger  number  of  inspections.  Rus- 
sia Insists  the  smaller  number  is  adequate. 
In  view  of  modem  detection  devices.  Re- 
stilt:   impasse. 

The  United  States  has  Just  canceled  a 
scheduled  series  of  three  underground  nu- 
clear tests  In  Nevada.  An  unpublished  note 
from  Premier  Khr\ishchev  apparently  gave 
some  hope  of  reaching  a  test  ban  accord 
if  the  tests  were  scrubbed.  (Other  sources 
said  Russia  threatened  a  whole  new  series 
of  tests  if  the  VS.  tests  were  resumed.) 

There  remains  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
Russia  would  evade  any  regulatory  agree- 
ment, even  If  Khriishchev's  offer  of  three 
annual  inspections  were  accepted  by  the 
West. 

In  this  unpromising  atmosphere.  Repre- 
sentative Craio  Hosmeb's  suggestion  has  a 
forthright  and  practical  appeal. 

Hosmer  proposes  that  Russia  and  the  West 
agree  on  prohibition  of  undersea,  surface, 
and  atmospheric  tests.  This  would  elimi- 
nate fallout.  Moreover,  present  monitoring 
techniques  would  quickly  nnmajair  any  vio- 
lations. 

This  would  require  no  surrender  of  UJ3, 
principles,  and  would  halt  the  endless  bick- 
ering at  Geneva  over  the  requisite  number 
of  onslte  inspections.  This  one  dispute  >>it« 
precluded  any  exploration  of  other  avenues 
toward  a  workable  world  pact  to  curb  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  Hosmer  plan  would  leave  Russia  and 
the  West  free  to  conduct  undergrovmd  tests. 
The  plan  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  would 
eliminate  the  fallout  hazard,  and  it  carries 
with  it  some  possibility  of  agreement. 


Gyil  Riflits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   MSW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 

Tttlajh  Upttversitt, 

School  of  Law, 
Nev)  Orleans.  May  20,  1963. 
Hon.  AoAM  Clatton  Powilu 
House  of  Jtepresentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxar  CoNGRxssiCAN  PowKLL;  Enclossd  is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  which  he  refused 
to  publish.  It  defends  the  report  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Ccxnmisslon  relative  to  Missis- 
sippi and  in  effect  it  concerns  the  sltuaUon 
in  Birmingham,  Ala,  relaUve  to  the  rights 
of  the  Negro  people.  As  it  raises  Important 
constitutional  matters  I  regret  that  the  New 
Tork  Times  rejected  It.  My  purpose  In 
writing  to  you  Is  to  Invoke  your  aid  In  mak- 
ing the  content  of  the  letter  known,  perhaps 
by  insertion  in  the  Conormbiohai,  Rkoro, 
or  otherwise,  at  your  discretion.  My  idea  is 
that  the  ConsUtuUon  erf  the  United  States, 
which  requires  the  United  States  to  guaran- 
tee republican  form  erf  government  in  the 
SUtes  largely  JusUfles  the  report  oC  tbs 
ClvU  Rights  Commission  and  requires  the 
presence  of  national  troops  In  Alabama. 
Sincerely. 

MrrcHXLL  FRAirKLDr, 

Professor. 

(Details  concerning  my  place  In  American 
UXs  can  be  found  in  Who's  Who  in  America 


and  Who's  Who  in  the  South  and  Sofithwest. 
The  constitutional  idea  stated  above  was* 
formulated  by  me  about  «  year  ago  in  an 
essay  "Interposition  Interposed,"  published 
in  Law  in  Transition,  the  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild.) 
To  the  EDrroR  or  thi  Nkw  York  Timib: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  President  Kennedy 
has  said,  In  response  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  ClvU  Rights  Commission,  that  "he  did 
not  have  and  did  not  want  the  power"  to 
deny  national  fxinds  to  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi (the  New  York  Times,  Aprtl  30,  1963,  p. 
1,  col.  2).  A  reign  of  terror  exists  in  parts 
of  the  South,  directed  against  recognition 
erf  the  constltutlcmal  rights  of  the  Negro  peo- 
ple. In  effect,  "cold"  civil  war  is  being  waged 
against  the  United  States.  As  parts  of  the 
South  may  be  regarded  as  a  poUtlcal  and 
cultural  disaster  area,  the  report  and  sug- 
gestloxM  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  rela- 
tive to  Mississippi  should  not  be  cxirUy  dis- 
missed. 

In  regard  to  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  deny  national  funds  to  such  cold  war 
Southern  States,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  Constitution  (4.4)  requires  that  ''The 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to.  every  Stat* 
In  this  Union  a  Republican  form  of  gov«n- 
ment  •  •  •.-  In  the  Federalist  No.  43,  Mad- 
ison indicated  that  this  text  could  Justify 
the  "interposition  of  the  general  Govern- 
ment" against  States.  "But  a  right  ImpUes 
a  remedy."  he  said,  "and  where  else  oould 
the  remedy  be  deposited,  than  where  it  is  de- 
posited by  the  Constitution?"  By  thus  rec- 
ognizing a  national  responsibility  to  main- 
tain Republican  form  of  government  in  the 
States,  the  federalism  of  the  Montesquleuan 
conception  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  is  sub- 
ordinated to  Democratic  national  or  Rous- 
seauan  ideas.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  sug- 
gest that  qualities  of  constitutional  r». 
publicanlsm  may  be  derived  from  constitu- 
tional texts  relating  to  dvll  rights.  It  is 
recognition  of  these  constitutional  rights 
which  is  aggressively  denied  In  certain  South- 
em  States. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  republi- 
can form  of  government  states  responsibility 
which  the  President  says  that  he  does  not 
want.  Certainly,  this  constitutional  text 
states  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress, 
which  it,  too,  up  to  the  present  has  not 
wanted.  It  also  states  the  reep<msiblUty  ot 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  in  the  past  it  has 
also  said  that  it  does  not  want. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  avoided  its  re- 
sponslbmty  to  guarantee  republican  tonn  ot 
government  on  the  ground  that  the  consti- 
tutional text  may  present  political  questions 
beyond  its  competence.  However,  if  ths 
Supreme  Court  deems  Itself  incompetent  be- 
cause political  questions  are  involved,  both 
the  President  and  the. Congress  may  be  re- 
proached If  they  ignore  or  regret  political 
problems  presented  to  them  by  history. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  In  the 
past  has  not  been  Justified  In  refusing  to 
exercise  power,  for  the  constitutional  text 
requires  the  United  States  to  gxiarantee 
republican  form  of  government  In  ths 
States.  Although  the  recent  decision  of 
Baker  v.  Carr,  regarding  Judicial  power  to 
compel  reapportionment  in  the  States,  does 
not  rest  on  this  text,  Mr.  Justice  Frank- 
furter, who  dissented,  said  the  majority  of 
Jtistlces  in  effect  were  inspired  to  decide  as 
they  did  by  the  constitutional  text  relating 
to  republican  form  of  government.  It  may 
develop  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  rec- 
ognize the  responsibility  of  the  enttrs 
United  States,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  President,  and  the  Congress,  to 
guarantee  republican  form  of  government 
within  the  States. 

MrrcHKLL  PRAi^KLnr. 
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Protoctiag  Sa<p«ct's  Rifhts,  We  Guard 
Ov  OwB 


EXTENSICM  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oaaaoif 
IN  THB  HOU8«  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cowgrissiowal  Rxcord, 
I  Include  excerpts  from  a  Law  Day  ad- 
dress by  Jud«e  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the 
UJ3.  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington. 
D.C. 

The  speech  is  a  fniitful  evaluation  of 
the  much-discussed  Mallory  and  Dur- 
ham rules  as  well  as  the  scope  for  pro- 
tections we  should  accord  suspects  in 
criminal  cases. 

The  address  follows : 

(From   Uie   Washington   Post.   Usy   5,    IMS] 

iH  PaoTBcnKO  SxTSPKrr's  Rights,  Wi 

QvAMD   Oua   Own 

(By  Davtd  L.  Baalelon) 

Unlawful  behavior  In  the  District  has  been 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes — the  Mal- 
lory rule,  the  previously  existing  cussednees 
of  the  human  race,  the  Durham  rule,  and 
■oft  •entenclng  policies — a  charge  which  Ig- 
nores statistics  showing  that  District  felons 
average  a  longer  stay  In  prison  than  do 
ftfons  In  the  States  or  in  other  Federal 
Jnrladlctlons.  The  average  length  of  time 
served  by  felons  Ls  40  4  months;  In  the  States 
It  Is  38.3  months;  and  the  average  of  aU 
Federal   Jurisdictions  Is   19.6  months. 

Other  alleged  causes  of  District  crime  have 
Included  the  Inadeciuate  number  of  juvenile 
court  Judges,  the  absence  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment and  a  consequent  breakdown  of  dis- 
cipline In  the  schools,  and  so  on.  StUl  other 
reasons  have  been  reached  for  and  found. 
Not  yet  sun-spots,  however. 

During  August  there  was  a  phenomenal 
rise  In  the  crime  rate,  something  like  10  or 
18  percent.  I  discussed  the  ln<irease  with  a 
reteran  police  oOcer.  "For  such  a  marked 
rise."  I  said,  "you  must  have  some  sort  of 
explanation." 

"Oh.  yee.  It's  quite  simple."  he  replied. 
"You  see,  August  was  a  very  wet  month. 
These  people  wait  on  the  street  comer  each 
morning  for  a  truck  to  take  them  to  a  oon- 
■tnictlon  site.  If  It's  raining,  that  truck 
doesn't  come,  and  the  men  are  going  to  be 
Idle  that  day.  If  the  bad  weather  keepe  up 
for  3  days."  he  continued,  "we  know  we  are 
going  to  have  trouble  on  our  hands — and 
sure  enough,  there  Invariably  follows  a  rash 
of  pune-snatchlngB,  housebreakings,  and  the 
llke." 

Then  he  added :  "These  people  have  to  eat 
like  the  rest  of  ua,  you  know." 

Thus  one  gets  a  painfully  sharp  lll\istra- 
tlon  of  the  direct  relationship  between  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  crime — a  theme  to 
which  James  B.  Conant  has  drawn  attention 
in  his  significant  study,  "Slums  and  Sub- 
urbs." The  mass  of  school  dropouts  who  are 
without  employment  and  without  hope  of 
employment  constitute  the  combustible 
material  which  Conant  fears  will  burst  Into 
a  crime  explosion  on  a  scale  we  have  never 
known. 

Both  crime  and  morality  have  their  gen- 
erative conditions.  We  need  a  probing 
awareness  of  the  condlUons  of  physical  and 
mental  life  which  are  essential  to  the  stand- 
ards of  law  and  morality  we  have  adopted. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 
Does  tha  cltlsen  of  a  free,  affluent  society 


have  a  right  to  health  and  development,  and 
to  the  adequate  upbringing  on  which  these 
depend?  Do  we  want  this  Included  in  o\ir 
concept  of  modern  democratic  dtlaenshlpf 
If  we  do,  then  the  illnesses  and  other  faUures 
of  our  citizens  who  have  been  denied  such 
an  upbringing  must  be  recognised  as  failures 
of  society  as  well. 

An  alternative  view  U  that  society  need 
accept  only  limited  responsibility  for  the 
sick  and  mlseducated  Individuals  it  creates; 
need  give  only  limited  recognition,  for  ex- 
ample, to  mental  Illness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion in  criminal  proceedings;  need  not  recog- 
nize that  such  dlaabiliUes  are  a  large  part  of 
the  problem  of  crime  and  that  social  illness 
accounts  for  much  ot  the  remainder.  By 
that  alternative,  "we,"  the  more  successful 
part  of  society,  get  off  easy. 

When  rules  are  enforced  against  Individ- 
uals who  lack  the  training  and  capacity  to 
follow  them,  the  rules  become  Instruments 
of  oppression.  It  is  not  always  the  moral 
prescriptions  that  are  wrong.  What  Is  always 
wrong  Is  our  faUure  to  recognize  the  condi- 
tions that  are  essential  for  their  observance. 
Many  people  feel  that  a  discussion  of  crim- 
inal law  and  morality  which  does  not  concen- 
trate on  the  issue  of  free  wUl  evades  the  real 
question.  I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
theologian  and  have  no  desire  to  discuss  free 
wUl  in  the  usual  abstract  terms.  I  am  satts- 
fled  that  the  concept  of  morality  relates  to 
choice — real  cholcea,  the  grounds  of  which 
are  never  exclusively  spiritual,  because  they 
also  concern  the  multiform  conditions  of 
social  life. 

If  belief  in  free  vrlll  necessarUy  assumes 
that  there  Is  always  a  choice  and  that  all 
cholcea  are  equally  available  to  differently 
situated  actors,  then  I  heartily  disagree. 
Intellectual,  physical  and  emotional  capac- 
ity, wealth,  social  status,  all  extend  or  limit 
the  area  of  choice.  To  Impose  moral  re- 
sponsibility where  there  Is  no  real  choice  Is 
exactly  what  leads  to  Sunday  morality,  since 
It  equate*  the  Illusion  of  choice  with  actual 
choice. 

We  would  do  well  to  return  again  and 
again  to  the  irony  of  Anatole  France  who 
said:  "The  law.  in  lU  majestic  equality,  for- 
bids the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep 
under  the  bridges,  to  beg  In  the  streets,  and 
to  steal  bread." 

One  evades  all  sorts  of  disturbing  prob- 
lems If  one  talks  In  terms  of  complete  free 
will  instead  of  examining  the  range  of 
actually  available  choices;  attributes  anti- 
social conduct  to  inborn  evU  instead  of 
questioning  how  the  evU  got  there;  adheres 
to  the  strict  responsibility  of  criminals  and 
ignores  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  responsi- 
bility for  criminals. 

I  suggest  that  most  problenu  concerning 
the  responsibility  of  society  Anally  come 
down  to  a  question  of  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources— material  and  emotional;  what  we 
give  and  what  we  fail  to  give;  Onally. 
understanding  and  money.  One  might  even 
say.  love  and  money. 

This  assertion  of  society's  responsibilities 
may  smack  of  "welfarelsm."  But  is  there 
really  any  other  way  of  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter? The  most  violent  opponent  of  the  wel- 
fare state  concept  pitobably  acts  much  like  a 
welfare  state  toward  his  own  family. 

The  balanced  budget  promisee  to  take  Its 
place  as  the  number  one  rationalization  of 
social  irresponsibility. 

There  Is  probably  no  area  In  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  criminal  law  which  Is 
not  affected  by  preoccupation  with  economy 
of  money  and  economy  of  human  feeling. 

While  we  debate  how  and  whether  to  at- 
tack the  roots  of  the  problem,  what  meaa- 
ures  do  we  and  should  we  take  against  thosa 
who  endanger  us  by  violent  crimes?  No  on* 
would  deny  that  we  need  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement. But  should  this  entaU.  for 
example,  the  ua*   o€  terror  evoked  by  tbe 


threat    of    setting    beasts    against    human 
beings? 

I  refer,  ot  course,  to  the  use  of  poUce  dogs. 
Although  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  re- 
duced the  crime  rate,  the  poUoe  assert  that 
it  Is  effective.  Assume  for  the  moment  that 
It  Is.  A  full-scale  reign  of  terror  might  be 
effective,  too.  But  could  we  respect  ourselves 
if  we  instituted  one?  Can  we  pretend  that 
resort  to  such  tactics  will  foster  respect  for 
the  law  and  not  merely  respect  for  brute 
force? 

By  measures  such  as  these,  perhaps  you 
can  force  even  the  most  unsoclallzed  and 
antisocial  people  into  a  kind  of  submis- 
sion— and  not  have  to  bother  to  look  for  the 
reasons  for  their  plight. 

Many  people  persist  in  thinking  that  with- 
drawal of  legal  rlghu  and  safeguards  from 
those  accused  of  crime  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  We  are  told  that  crimes  cannot 
adequately  be  solved  U  the  police  are  not 
permitted  to  make  arreets  for  investigation. 
And  we  hecu'  that  the  rules  established  in 
the  Mallory  and  Durham  decisions  Increase 
our  crime  rate  by  enticing  lawbreakers  from 
ouUylng  areas  Into  the  District. 

I  doubt  that  the  perpetrators  of  crime  cal- 
culate the  length  of  time  during  which  they 
may  be  interrogated  by  the  police  before 
deciding  where  to  snatch  a  purse,  or  con- 
sider that,  if  caught,  their  chance  of  land- 
ing in  a  mental  hospital  Instead  of  a  prison 
may  be  greater  here  than  It  would  be  else- 
where. 

I  sxispect  that  the  causes  of  aberrant  be- 
havior run  a  good  bit  deeper  than  this,  and 
that  the  factors  which  trigger  It  are  less  sub- 
ject to  rationalization.  But  suppoee  I  am 
wrong.  Suppoee.  for  instance,  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Durham  rule  increases  the 
crime  rate.  Then  we  should  have  to  weigh 
the  morality  of  punishing  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  disordered  people  by  putting  them 
in  prison  or  by  putting  them  to  death.  Per- 
haps we  could  even  go  so  far  as  to  abolish 
the    Insanity    defense. 

But,  as  JusWce  Cardozo  remarked:  "If  In- 
sanity Is  not  to  be  a  defense,  let  us  say  so 
frankly  and  even  brutally,  but  let  us  not 
mock  ourselves  with  a  definition  that  palters 
with  reality.  Such  a  method  U  neither  good 
morals  nor  good  science  nor  good  law  " 

Some  of  the  measures  which  are  advocated 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  crime  raise 
seriovis  Issues  under  our  Bill  of  Rights.  We 
have  generally  assumed  that  we  are  not  sub- 
ject to  arrest  unless  the  police  have  probable 
cause  to  think  we  have  eommitted  a  crime. 
But  the  police  tell  us  they  need  to  make 
arrests  without  probable  cause  and  solely  for 
investigation  In  order  to  solve  crimes  Such 
experience  as  we  have  had  since  the  Dis- 
trict Oommissioners'  courageous  action  to 
halt  arrests  for  investigation  does  not  bear 
out  this  contention. 

But  even  if  the  position  of  the  police 
shovild  later  prove  to  be  factually  correct,  we 
should  have  to  decide  whether  such  arrests 
violate  the  fourth  amendment,  as  the  local 
bar  Is  convinced  that  they  do;  and  if  so. 
then  whether  the  fourth  amendment  must  be 
abendoned  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  crime 
wave. 

I  \irge  that  we  face  the  constitutional  is- 
sues which  lurk  in  some  of  the  proposed 
solutions  to  the*  crime  problem.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  consider  whether  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  can  be  Juggled  so 
as  to  reach  a  desired  end,  but  whether  what 
Is  planned  would  in  fact  offend  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  suspect 
that  sub  roea  infringements  of  constitutional 
guarantees  are  more  dangerous  than  fronUl 
attacks. 

When  we  talk  about  arrests  for  Investiga- 
tion, lengthy  police  Interrogation  prior  to 
arraignment,  and  the  like,  the  subject  under 
discussion  Is  not  you  or  me.  We  don't  get 
arrested  without  probable  cause  because,  to 
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put  It  plainly,  we  don't  look  as  if  we  would 
commit  acts  of  violence  and  we  do  look  as 
If  It  might  not  pay  to  trifle  with  our  rights 

So  the  issue  really  comes  down  to  whether 
we  should  further  whittle  away  the  protec- 
tions of  the  very  people  who  most  need 
them— the  people  who  are  too  ignorant  too 
poor,  too  Ill-educated  to  defend  themselves 

Though  the  direct  effect  of  restricting  con- 
stitutional guarantees  wotUd  at  first  be 
limited  to  them.  Indlrectiy  and  eventuaUy 
we  should  all  be  affected.  Initially  the  ten- 
tacles  of  incipient  totalitarianism  seize  only 
the  scapegoaU  of  society,  but  over  time  they 
may  weaken  the  moral  fiber  ot  society  to  the 
point  where  none  of  us  wHl  Temaln  secure. 

Judge  David  L.  Bazelon:  "We  m\ist  face  the 
constitutional  Issues  that  lurk  in  some  of 
the  proposed  solutions." 


President  Kennedy  Applaaded  on  Ri^ti 
and  Retpontibilides  Address  in  Ten- 
nessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TENKXSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  praised  President  Kennedy 
for  his  recent  address  in  Nashville,  mark- 
ing the  90ih  anniversary  of  Vanderbilt 
University  and  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  that  rights 
and  privileges  go  hand  in  hand  with  re- 
sponsibilities and  called  for  all  people  to 
assume  and  carry  out  their  responsibility. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  this  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner,  commending  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  address.  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoto. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Wcu,  PAD),  Ma.  PaxazDnrr — ^Rights  akd 
RsspoiTSXBXLrnxs  Oo  Hand  in  Hand 
The  Presld«Dtlal  speech  deUvered  here 
Saturday  was  a  credit  to  the  principle*  it 
extolled;  a  chaUenge.  at  the  Individual  level, 
for  greater  pimtilt  and  fiilflUment  of  ths 
national  Ideal*. 

lU  thoughts  belonged  to  the  occasion — for 
that  related  to  the  contribution  of  education 
as  the  refining  process;  with  accent  on  the 
fact  that  It  Is  the  truth  taught  that  holds 
within  It  the  power  to  make  men  free. 

The  address  was  the  climax  of  a  highly 
satisfactory  visit  to  Nashville  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, marred  only  by  the  absence  of  his  old 
friend.  Harold  8.  Vanderbilt.  president  of  the 
Vanderbilt  board  of  trust,  who  was  sched- 
uled to  Introduce  the  distinguished  guest, 
when  Illness  Intervened.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tive expressed  deep  regret,  both  here  and  in 
a  telegram  to  the  great-grandson  of  the 
university's  founder. 

The  speaker  praised  the  role  of  the  com- 
modore's descendanU  as  being  one  of  the 
chief  factors  in  bringing  the  liwtltuUon  to  its 
present  high  stature,  and  had  warm  per- 
sonal greetings  for  WUliam  H.  Vanderbilt, 
great-great-grandson  of  the  founder  and 
his  son.  William  H.  VanderbUt.  Jr..  who  rep- 
resented the  family  on  the  notable  occasion. 
The  theme  of  Mr.  Kennedy**  tribute  to  the 
university*  00  year*.  deUvered  In  the  sta- 
dium fyied  to  near  capacity.  Included  a  sur- 
vey of  precepU.  never  more  needed,  uniting 


rights  with  responslbUlties  as  twin  factors 
In  full  measurement  to  the  function  of  citi- 
zenship. It  cannot-  be  overstressed,  or  safely 
neglected  at  any  level  of  teaching — from  pri- 
mary grades  to  and  through  the  graduate 
level — that  the  poeseeslon  of  one  entails  the 
other. 

That  Is  no  dogmatic  assertion,  nor  a  cliche 
of  theory  and  idealism.  It  is  a  principle 
without  which  free  society  would  collapse, 
and  the  pattern  of  a  government  of  law  give 
way  to  anarchy. 

President  Kennedy  treated  It  well,  a*  he 
did  the  references  to  liberty  and  learning 
as  the  two  touchstones  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity—"truly  inseparable,  if  not  Indistin- 
guishable. For  liberty  without  learning  is 
in  perU — and  learning  without  liberty  is  in 
vain." 

Respect  for  law  which  Is  the  foundation  of 
free  government,  requires  meticulous  adher- 
ence to  Its  orderly  processes,  not  only  on  the 
citizen's  part,  but  at  the  level  of  government. 
Itself,  where  law  is  made  and  administered! 
As  It  Is  an  Instrument  protective  of  rights, 
and  for  redress  of  Injuries,  even  so  does  it 
bestow — in  point  of  responsibUlty— a  sacred 
trust  on  those  executing  it. 

In  truth,  where  liberty  has  no  learning,  it 
becomes  license— as  In  a  human  Jungle.  And 
where  learning  has  no  liberty,  it  Is  envel- 
oped in  despotic  chains — lending  Itself  to 
tyranny. 

It  is  in  the  free  world  that  liberty  and 
learning,  both  priceless,  have  gone  hand  In 
hand.  It  Is  in  America  that  freemen  have 
built  with  the  one  the  institutions  of  the 
other,  to  elevate  with  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  the  nations  of  mankind. 
Thxia  to  bless  the  world. 

It  is  in  America  that  men.  sensitive  to 
that  obligation,  have  invested  their  re- 
sources, time  and  energy,  to  build  these  in- 
stitutions. Their  impulse  of  philanthropy 
and  leadership  has  been  dictated  by  no  cen- 
tral authority,  commanding  response,  but  by 
the  desire  of  service  measuring  to  their  own 
responsibilities  as  a  legacy  of  trust. 

Such  was  the  backgroxmd  of  the  institu- 
tion where  President  Kennedy  was  speaking 
Saturday;  and  the  very  facts  he  recited  were 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  spirit  that 
founded,  has  perpetxuited,  and  enhanced 
VanderbUt  University. 

It  was  a  ringing  speech,  as  it  was.  La  other 
particulars,  the  appeal  to  reason  •  •  •  fw 
social  order  under  law,  by  exercise  of  respon- 
sibility on  all  Bides  where  interests  seemingly 
are  in  conflict.  lu  concUiatory  spirit,  for 
evenhanded  Justice,  needs  accent  in  Wash- 
ington •  •  •  as  the  fountalnhead  of  Fed- 
eral exercise,  as  much  a*  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

A*  a  state  paper  of  reasoned  domestic  pol- 
icy. It  ranks  among  the  best. 
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stintlngly  given  of  himself  for  the  benefit 
of  this  House  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  learned  much 
from  him,  and  am  truly  sorry  he  cannot 
be  here  today  to  hear  the  deserved  praise 
of  his  fellows. 


Government  Steel  Mill  in  India 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  UUSCHE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 


Hon.  Fraacu  E.  Walter 


SPEEC5 
ow 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  occasion  of  the  69th 
birthday  of  "Tad"  Waltdl  I  have  come 
to  regard  him  with  great  admiration  and 
affection,  as  have  all  of  us.  He  is  truly 
a  remarkable  man.  possessed  of  great 
intelligence  and  energy,  and  he  has  un- 


Mr.     LAUSCHE.     Mr.     President,     I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
which  I  recently  received  from  an  Ohio 
constitutent.   Mr.   Clifton  A.   Shinquln, 
who  lived  and  worked  in  India  from  July 
1920  until  the  end  of  1938.    In  his  letter, 
Mr.  Shinquln  expresses  a  deep  concern 
over  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
sending  funds  to  India  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  steel  mill  which  will  be  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Indian  Government. 
Mr.    Shinquln 's   letter   has   many   good 
thoughts  which  I  believe  would  be  of  In- 
terest   to    the    Members    of    Congress. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookb, 
as  follows: 

AKaoN.  Qbio. 

Meg  15. 1993. 
Re  government  steel  min  in  India. 
Hon.  Peank  Lattschs. 
17.5.  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

DxAE  Senatob  LAtracHs:  I  read  In  tlia 
papers  that  the  Kennedy  admlnlstratlaa  la 
planning  to  give  to  the  Oovemment  of 
India  several  hxuidred  million*  of  VJR.  tax- 
payer*' dollars  to  build  a  steel  mm  in  India 
and  that  It  will  not  be  a  profitable  concern 
for  a  number  of  yeara.  I  am  100  percent 
opposed  to  giving  away  my  tax  money  for 
this  purpose,  particularly  since  we  are  run- 
ning a  deficit. 

I  Uved  and  worked  in  British  India  from 
July  1920  imUl  the  end  of  1938.  That  wa* 
during  the  bad  old  day*  when  the  British 
were  in  India  with  a  balanced  budget,  famine 
fund,  export  stirplus  and  at  a  time  that  did 
not  cost  the  American  taxpajrer  anything 
more  than  a  few  constUate*  In  the  major 
port  dtiea.  I  am  now  retired,  trying  to  Uve 
on  a  pension  that  wUl  not  increaee  a*  the 
dollar  falls  apcu^  from  big  giveaway  iMt>- 
grams  and  wasteful  spending. 

In  1920  I  first  met  Nehru  at  Amritsar.  At 
that  time  he  appeared  to  be  playing  both 
ends  to  the  middle,  but  in  any  event,  to 
the  advantage  of  J.  Nehru.  Th\u  if  he  want* 
a  steel  mill,  that  1*  fine,  but  not  at  my  ex- 
pense. I  used  to  call  on  the  Tata  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.  (TISCO)  at  Jamahedpur  and  at  the 
Indian  Iron  &  steel  Ck>.  At  TISOO.  the 
superintendent  of  blast  furnace*  (from 
Youngstown)  always  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  TISCO  mills  was  to  make  money  but 
Nehru -s  gift  mill  will  not  break  even  for 
many  years. 

If  a  company  in  the  United  States  gave 
away  huge  sum*  of  money  when  the  com- 
pany was  operaUng  In  the  red,  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy would  have  aU  the  director*  in  Jail 
for  stealing  the  stockholders'  funds  and  caua- 
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Inc  gr&TS  we&kneM  to  the  firm's  finances.  I 
•fi«*  wltb  Uuit  procedure.  But  tlM  Mine 
policy  •bould  »»  applied  to  the  concern 
known  u  tlie  United  Statee  of  America  and 
tte  atockholdera  luiown  a«  taxpayers. 

May  I  request  that  you  vote  to  stop  fil- 
ing my  money  away  In  India — and  a  lot  o< 
other  countries  that  should  paddle  their  own 
canoe. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CurroH  A.  Shinqtttw. 


HcarietU  Meass  Joiat  Yoke  of  Amerka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   80T7TH    CaSOLZNA 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 
Mondav.  May  27.  1963 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ranks  of  the  congressional 
press  corps  recently  have  been  thinned 
by  the  dejjarture  from  them  of  one  of 
the  roost  capable  and  most  diligent  of 
the  coterie  of  women  correspondents  as- 
signed to  the  coverage  of  the  activities 
of  the  TJS.  Oovemment. 

The  decision  of  Miss  Henrietta  Means 
to  Join  the  staff  of  the  Voice  of  America 
la  one  which  will  without  question  be  of 
great  benefit  to  this  important  arm  of 
our  oversea  Information  program,  be- 
cause It  has  been  my  observation  that 
whatever  Miss  Means  undertakes  to  do, 
she  does  well. 

But  her  decision  to  leave  the  ranks  of 
the  men  and  women  who  cover  this  Con- 
gress will  be  regretted  sincerely,  not  only 
by  her  colleagues  in  the  profession,  but 
by  those  of  us  in  the  Hoiise,  and  in  the 
other  body,  whom  she  has  covered  for 
the  past  13  years  as  a  pjut  of  her  daily 
duties. 

Miss  Means  came  to  Washington  from 
my  hometown  of  Charleston.  S.C.  as  one 
of  the  two  correspondents  for  the  two 
daily  newspapers  of  that  great  port  city 
of  my  State,  the  News  and  Courier  and 
the  Charleston  Evening  Post.  But  as  a 
working  peuiJier  in  a  small  Washington 
news  service,  she  has  had  occasion  to  be 
the  Washinjgrton  correspondent  for  a 
dozen  or  more  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions scattered  between  such  far-apart 
places  as  Portland.  Oreg..  and  Port 
Lauderdale.  Fla. 

Through  her  work,  she  has  gained  an 
enviable  reputation,  for  hard  work,  for 
accurate  reporting,  for  fairness  in  her 
dealings  with  public  officials,  with  her  as- 
sociates, and  with  her  clients — and  also 
for  her  success  in  retaining  her  modesty 
and  other  ladylike  qualities  in  the  highly 
competitive  and  aggressive  field  of  Wash- 
ington news  coverage. 

When  the  historic  College  of  Chairles- 
ton,  of  which  I  am  alumnus,  holds  its  an- 
nual commencement  exercises.  Miss 
Means,  who  was  the  salutatorian  of  the 
class  of  1943  at  this  institution,  will  be 
honored  as  its  woman  alumnus  of  the 
year.  This  Is  indeed  an  appropriate 
recognition  of  a  former  distinguished 
student  who  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  field  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a 


recent  report  in  the  News  and  Courier, 
concerning  the  selecUon  of  Miss  Means 
and  Mr.  Robert  Smalls  as  alumni  of  the 
year  at  the  College  of  Charleston. 

The  reix)rt  follows: 
Smaix  akt)  UxAin  Namxo  Ai.xjutn  ow  thb 
Tbab 

A  textile  company  executive  and  a  career 
woman  >oumallst  have  been  named  Alumni 
Of  the  Tear  by  the  Colloge  oT  CXiarleston 
Aliimnl  Newsletter. 

Robert  8.  SmaU.  claes  of  1»33.  and  Ulss 
Henrietta  Ue&na.  class  of  1943.  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  feature  arUde  In  the  Uay  Issue  of 
the  Newsletter. 

Mr.  Small  la  president  and  treasxirer  of 
Woodslde  Mills.  Greenville.  S.C.  and  a  di- 
rector of  Dan  River  Mills.  He  U  a  trustee  of 
the  college. 

MlSB  Means  recently  was  appointed  to  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  Voice  of  America 
where  she  will  work  In  the  preparation  of 
special  English  broadcasts  aimed  at  persona 
who  have  a  limited  understanding  of  the 
English  language.  She  majored  In  languages 
at  the  College  of  Charleston  and  was  an 
honor  student  In  six  languages.  Until  Join- 
ing the  Voice  of  America,  she  was  ftw  13 
years  an  active  working  partner  In  Hamilton- 
Means  Associates,  a  Washington.  DC.  news 
service.  She  will  retain  her  business  con- 
nection with  the  company  but  will  devote 
full  time  to  her  new  work. 

Mr.  Small,  who  lives  in  Greenville,  has 
been  associated  with  Woodslde  Mills  since 
1961  and  was  named  Its  president  In  1968. 
He  Is  a  director  of  the  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Ban.  Uberty  Life  Insurance  Co..  Pied- 
mont Natxiral  Gas  Co..  Peatherknlt  Fabrics. 
Textile  HaU  Corp..  and  CaroUnaa  Capital 
Corp.  He  Is  currently  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, i(nd  a  trustee  of  Greenville  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  He  also  Is  on  the  advisory 
board  of  both  Furman  University  and  Con- 
verse College. 

Mr.  Small  Is  married  to  the  former  Sallle 
Tyler  of  Charleston.    They  have  five  children. 


an  expression  of  faith  that  "the  day  will 
come  when  It  Is  not  necessary  nor  remark- 
able to  give  or  receive  human  rights  awards — 
not  neceas.vy  or  remarkable  simply  because 
Jnatloe  wUl  be  colorblind  and  all  men  and 
women  will  be  judged  on  their  merits  and 
not  on  Irrelevant  considerations  of  ancestry." 

And  last  night  at  Cleveland,  the  Volunteers 
ot  America  gave  the  BalUngton  and  Maud 
Booth  Award  clUtlon  to  Un.  Lyndon  John- 
son "In  grateful  recognition  of  her  devoted, 
untiring,  and  outstandingly  successful  efforts 
to  marshal  the  forces  for  good  In  our  land  In 
behalf  of  the  less  fortunate,  particularly  those 
who  suffer  from  economic  and  social  dis- 
advantage." 

Both  awards  were  richly  earned.  And  we 
presume  that  the  Vice  Preeldent  will  take  no 
offense  If  we  salute  with  particular  apprecia- 
tion a  lady  who  holds  no  public  office  but 
has  nonetheleee  rendered  unstinting  and  In- 
defatigable public  service.  Her  countrymen 
owe  her  the  warmest  gratitude. 


Salute  to  the  Vke  Presideat  and  Mrs. 
LyndoB  B.  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.    THORNBERRY.    Mr.    Speaker. 

the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  May  24.  1963. 
pays  a  wonderful  and  deserved  tribute  to 
two  great  Americans,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  charming 
and  beautiful  wife,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son: 

Salutx 

It  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  Vice  Presidents 
to  serve  In  relative  obscurity.  But  this 
ought  not  to  obscure  the  usefulness  of  what 
they  do  In  quiet  ways.  In  particular  It  ought 
not  to  obscure  the  warmth  and  unstinting 
compassion  with  which  Vice  President  Ltn- 
DON  JoHNSoif  has  used  his  office  for  human 
and  heaUng  purposes— or  the  extraordinary 
degree  In  which  he  has  been  helped  In  this 
service  by  a  lady  of  exceptional  grace.  hU 
wife. 

A  week  ago  Vice  President  Johnson  was 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the 
Capital  Press  Club  and  accepted  this  tribute 
to  hla  efforts  In  the  field  of  civil  rights  with 


Cotton-Subsidy  Folly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NKSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture last  Thursday.  May  23.  estab- 
lishes a  precedent,  if  Congress  adopts  it. 
of  further  supply  management  of  cotton 
by  Government  bureau  rather  than  help- 
ing the  industry  correct  the  problem 
gradually.  The  following  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today  points  out 
the  need  for  prompt  reappraisal  of  sug- 
gestions discussed  over  the  last  5  months 
in  committee: 

COTTON-SUBSIPT    FOLLT 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  voted 
to  compound  error  with  folly  when  It  re- 
ported out  an  admlnUtratlon  measure  which 
heaps  subsidy  upon  subsidy  In  a  futile  effort 
to  protect  both  cotton  growers  and  domestic 
textile  manufacturers.  The  bill  would  add 
an  additional  $260  million  to  the  taxpayers' 
btu'den. 

In  order  to  afford  American  cotton  growers 
access  to  the  competitive  world  markets. 
Congress  granted  them  an  8'^ -cent  export 
subsidy,  thus  establishing  an  Incongruous 
two-price  system.  The  two-price  system  in 
turn  conferred  a  significant  cost  advantage 
upon  foreign  textile  mills  which  Representa- 
tive HAaoLD  D.  CooLrr.  of  North  Carolina 
would  offset  by  still  another  subsidy  to  the 
domestic  cotton  manufacturers. 

But  thU  proliferation  of  subsidies  will  not 
solve  any  problems  Even  If  the  price  dU- 
t>arlty  Is  eliminated  by  a  second  subsidy,  the 
domestic  cotton  mills  will  find  it  difficult  to 
compete  against  their  counterparts  In  Hong 
Kong  and  Japan,  and  they  will  clamor  for  ad- 
ditional tariff  protection.  And  If  protection 
Is  refused.  Mr.  Cooutr's  next  logical  step 
would  be  to  request  subsidies  for  the  whole- 
salers and  retailers  of  high-priced  domestic 
cottons. 

The  only  effective  means  of  resolving  this 
manmade  dilemma  Is  to  dismantle  the  two- 
price  cotton  system,  and  to  replace  It  with 
direct  cash  pavments  that  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  level  and  a  price  per  pound  that  would 
provide  growers  with  adequate  Incomes. 

Fearful  thnt  this  grotesque  creature  will 
not  long  survive.  Coolxt  declared  that  "un- 
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fortunately,  this  bill,  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance, dealing  with  the  livelihood  of  mfi- 
llona  of  workers — producers,  the  trade  and 
workers  In  the  mUls-rhas  become  Involved  In 
partisan  politics.  Notice  has  already  been 
served  upon  me  that  Republicans  will  not 
support  the  legislation.  I  am.  therefore,  not 
confident  that  the  bUl  will  be  passed  by  the 
House."  " 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Coolit's  fears  are  thca-- 
oughly  Justified  and  that  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  will  Join  hands  In  rejecting 
this  affront  to  economic  rationality. 


Justice  to  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
FoandatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KKNTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  9  issue  of  the  Wanderer;  a  national 
Catholic  weekly,  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing article.  "Justice  to  the  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  Poundatlon."  which  I  would 
like  to  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read: 

Justice  to  thx  Cardinal  Minbszentt 

Foundation 

(By  Rev.  John  E.  Ooogan.  S  J.) 

When  Bishop  Cuthbert  M.  O'Gara.  CP.. 
emerged  from  3  bitter  years  of  Imprisonment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Reds,  he  ex- 
pected, as  he  later  said,  that  he  "would  find 
everywhere,  among  our  American  Catholics 
particularly,  a  seething  indignation  against 
the  monsters  who  were  torturing  priests, 
sisters,  and  lay  people  In  China  and  else- 
where In  the  world."  "Instead."  he  con- 
fessed. "I  fotind  an  appalling  Indifference  to. 
and  even  Ignorance  ot,  the  desperate  fi^t 
going  on."  Evidently  a  widespread  educa- 
tional organisation  would  have  to  be  formed, 
even  If  such  eyewitnesses  of  Oommunlst 
atrocity  had  to  form  It. 

The  outcome  was  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
Foundation  (CMF).  established  In  1958  and 
directed  by  14  clerics  (Including  4  bishops 
headed  by  Bishop  O'Gara) .  all  with  firsthand 
experience  of  the  Communists.  The  organi- 
zation was  a  success  from  the  start.  Today 
Its  5.(XX)  study  groups  are  active  In  every 
State  of  the  Union.  In  all  Canadian  Prov- 
inces, and  In  several  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Its  radio  program.  "Dangers  of 
Apathy."  is  carried  on  more  than  100  stations, 
coast  to  coast,  and  has  featured  such  antl- 
Communlst  authorities  as  Cardinal  Cushlng, 
Herbert  Phllbrlck,  and  Eugene  Lyons.  CMF 
has  distributed  over  ICW.CXX)  oc^les  of  antl- 
Communlst  literature,  undertaken  many  re- 
search projects,  has  a  growing  list  for  its 
monthly  report,  has  put  on  many  seminars, 
and  has  a  Latin  American  educational  pro- 
gram which  Includes  translations  of  docu- 
ments and  tapes. 

But  the  dominant  liberal  opinion  In  this 
country  was  and  Is — not  antlcommunlsm — 
but  antl -antlcommunlsm.  And  so  opposition 
to  CMF  aroee,  even  within  the  household  of 
the  faith.  Surely  the  most  unexpected  op- 
position came  frcxn  the  Department  of  Social 
Action.  NCWC.  Its  assistant  director.  Father 
John  F.  Cronln.  S.S..  with  sensational  press 
notices,  launched  a  pamphlet  called  Com- 
munism: Threat  to  Freedom,  that  seemed  to 
make  antlcommunlsm  the  chief  danger.    He 


avoided  any  mention  of  CMF  In  his  pam- 
phlet Itself,  but  In  his  press  release  he  Im- 
plied that  CMF  was  both  a  financial  racket 
and  an  Irresponsible  source  of  division. 
When  CMF  replied  that  "the  CMF  has  never 
solicited  any  money  from  anyone,  and  exists 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  volunteer  labors  of 
the  counqU  and  officers."  Father  Cronln 
withdrew  his  financial  racket  charge.  But 
the  liberal  Joiirnals  had  been  given  their 
cue  and  thundered  fc«i;h.  "Catholics  assail 
right  extremists.  Church  opens  drive  against 
national  disunity.  NCWC  prepares  for  mil- 
lion distribution."  Advertisements  for  the 
pamphlet  echoed  that  sensationalism,  add- 
ing, "Here  Is  the  Catholic  Position  on  Com- 
munism and  the  Controversial  'Extreme 
Right.'  "  Thus  the  launching  of  this  pam- 
phlet written  by  a  priest- assistant  In  a  de- 
]>artment  of  the  NCWC  sounded  like  an 
Orson  Welles'  radio  version  of  the  War  From 
Outer  Space.  (A  full  commentary  on  that 
attack  Is  given  In  Double  Standard,  Double 
Think,  and  Double  Talk,  Headlines.  Poet 
Office  Box  333,  We8t^x>rt,  Conn. 

Shocked  by  Father  CS-onln's  attack,  Bishop 
O'Oara  wrote  him,  asking  an  explanation. 
Father  Cronln  answered  that  his  actual 
statement  had  been  that  the  educational 
program  of  the  CMF  Is  good,  but  that  ctften 
Individual  units  get  out  of  hand.  These  In- 
dividual units,  then,  were  the  extremist. 
Irresponsible  opierators. 

"May  I  ask  you  to  document  your  charges 
that  'often  Individual  units  get  out  of 
hand.' "  Bishop  O'Gara  rejoined.  "What 
units?    How  often?" 

Father  Cronln  wrote  CMF.  aaklng  for  a 
complete  set  of  the  materials  It  had  sent  to 
members.  The  secretary  replied.  "Tour  're- 
quest' for  information  Is  dated  1  month  after 
the  publication  of  your  press  release  In  which 
you  made  serious,  false  charges  against  the 
CMF.  Under  the  circumstances,  your  Inter- 
est In  learning  about  the  CMF  comes  too  late. 
Your  'request'  foe  Information  now  Is  simply 
a  confession  that  you  made  reckless  charges 
In  Ignorance  (we  pray  not  In  malice);  after 
the  damage  of  national  publicity  has  been 
done,  you  start  to  look  for  something  to 
clothe  the  carelees  cajumny  with  an  appear- 
ance of  substance." 

Father  Cronln,  however,  continued  his  In- 
quiry. Tliree  weeks  later  he  reported  to 
Bishop  O'Gara,  "We  did  get  reports  from 
substantial  soiu-cee  that  local  groups  were 
using  extremist  tactics.  The  enclosed  copy  of 
a  letter  by  Mrs.  Hartm&n  la  an  example  In 
point.  Mn.  Hartman  Is  a  member  of  the 
CMF  and  CMF  did  send  out  an  attack  on  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association.  Not  only  are 
those  attacks  unfair  and  unjust  to  n*A.  but 
tlie  letter- writing  technique,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, is  an  example  of  what  I  call 
John  Birch  type  of  activity." 

So  the  proof  of  the  nationwide  charge  made 
by  the  social  action  department,  NOWC, 
against  a  national  Catholic  antl-Communlst 
organization  operating  under  the  guidance  erf 
14  clerical  eyewitnesses  at  Communist  de- 
pravity. Is  one  solitary*  letter,  written  by  a 
lone  woman.  In  criticism  of  the  very  contro- 
versial (to  put  It  mUdly)  Foreign  Policy  As- 
sociation. Moreover,  that  letter  was  wrltton 
after  Father  Cronln  "s  public  criticism  of 
the  CMF,  hence  was  no  evidence  of  the  mis- 
conduct he  then  charged.  Finally,  the  letter 
made  no  reference  to  CMF. 

The  CMP  was  seriously  Injured  by  Father 
Cronln's  still  \insubstanUated  attack.  I 
know  of  no  fairer  use  of  this  column  than  to 
try  to  right  the  wrong.  Anyone  Interested 
In  free  materials  on  the  nature  of  atheistic 
communism  may  address:  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty Foundation.  Post  Ofllce  Box  321.  Clay- 
ton Branch,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo.  Remember,  "In 
order  that  evil  may  triumph,  all  that  Is 
necessary  Is  that  the  good  do  nothing." 


Stop  Red  Cheatinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  column 
by  Mr.  George  Todt,  which  appeared  in 
the  May  22,  1963,  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner: 

Stop  Red  Cbzatino 

"Foreign  Influence  Is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government" — 
George  Washington. 

The  Nation  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Congressman  Cbaio  Hosicek. 
Republican,  of  California  (Long  Beach),  for 
his  exemplary  watohdog  role  as  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party's  Nuclear  Testing 
Committee. 

The  field  of  nuclear  disarmament  Is  so 
vital  to  otu-  national  security  that  the  GC^ 
has  set  up  a  group  to  bxilldog  the  striped 
pants  set  In  Geneva  now  negotiating  with 
the  Soviet  delegates  there. 

The  Bolshevik  Idea  of  negotiating  is 
summed  up:  "What's  mine  Is  mine;  what's 
yours  is  negotiable." 

thet  always  win 

Their  negotiators  almost  Invariably  have 
more  guts  than  ours  do.  Result :  They  come 
away  with  our  marbles.  Our  men  usiially 
prove  quitters. 

Already  they  have  painted  themselveis  Into 
a  corner  at  Geneva  and  we  are  very  much 
on  the  spot.  Let's  go  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

Simply  put.  If  we  have  a  nuclear  test  ban 
and/or  nuclear  disarmament,  obviously  we 
must  have  a  cheat  proof  arrangement  with 
the  U.SB.R. — or  It  Is  not  worth  the  paper  It 
is  written  on  to  us. 

The  Reds  are  notorious  liars  and  have 
broken  more  than  95  percent  of  all  agree- 
ments they  have  made  with  the  West  since 
Nlcolai  Lenin  came  to  power  In  1917 — and 
frankly  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

Yet  they  are  now  Insisting  that  their 
word  m\i6t  'oe  trusted  by  tis  and  our  allies — 
or  else.  This  Is  the  old  shell  game  and  no 
diplomat  worth  his  salt  will  buy  It. 

Great  American  defense  experts  the  likes 
of  Adm.  Levels  Strauss,  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
and  Congressman  Hoemer  can  tell  us  truth- 
fully that  we  need  at  least  a  minimum  of 
200  actual  on-site  Inspections  of  the  Reds 
annually  If  the  nuclear  test  ban  arrange- 
ment Is  to  spell  anything  to  the  United 
States  except  eyewash. 

raoM  300  to  2 

The  generous  Americans  originally  came 
down  to  a  dangerous  (for  us)  minimum 
figure  of  20  or  so— but  the  Soviet  negotiators, 
hard  boiled  as  they  are,  now  have  beaten 
orur  men  down  to  a  pitiful  2  or  3. 

This  Is  rldlcvUous  on  the  face  of  It,  but 
It  Is  also  tragic  for  the  people  of  our  Repub- 
lic, because  o\ir  unrealistic  diplomats  appear 
about  ready  to  give  In  to  their  Red  oppo- 
nents.   Are  we  to  appease  them  again? 

PTJT   UP   OE— 

If  our  so-called  negotiators  had  any  prin- 
ciple about  them,  they  would  say  to  our 
sworn  enemies:  "Put  up,  or  shut  up.  Too 
need  this  treaty  worse  than  we  do  and  you 
known  It.  Either  give  xis  adequate  safe- 
guards' ot  we   will   walk  out  on  you.    W« 
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will  glye  you  nothing  without  &n  equal  quid 
pro  quo." 

Our  dtplomata  are  derelict  in  their  duty 
to  the  Am«rlcan  people  If  they  permit  the 
Reda  to  foLst  an  Inaane  noclear  test  ban 
on  us  which  will  automatically  cauae  ua  to 
obey  Its  tenna — but  allow  the  Reda  to  cheat. 

Then  they  can  go  ahead  and  perfect  nu- 
clear weapooa  to  uae  agalnat  ua  at  a  later 
date,  while  almultaneoualy  otir  handa  are 
tied.     Cuckoo,  what? 


President's  Failure  in  Forci|^  AiFairs 
Creating  Doablecross  in  Brazil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
Items  from  Brazil  make  it  increasingly 
dear  that  the  same  failure  to  understand 
the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  which  led  to  disaster  in 
Cuba  is  now  taking  place  with  resrard  to 
Brazil. 

The  present  GovMTunent  of  Brazil  is 
brazenly  doublecrosslng  the  United 
States.  Its  rulers  are  openly  apologists 
for  far  left  principles  akin  to  commu- 
nism. They  are  pursuing  a  definite  anti- 
American  policy  and  they  are  using  the 
money  of  American  taxpayers  to  finance 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  for  Congress 
to  dem&nd  that  President  Kennedy  adopt 
a  foreign  policy  in  South  America  that  is 
in  the  self-interest  of  the  United  States? 

As  to  how  we  are  subsidizing  Brazil's 
doublecross,  I  refer  you  to  the  following 
column  written  by  Virginia  Prewett  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May  21 : 

ST7B5ID1ZINO    BftAZZL'S    DOUBLXCKOSS 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Brazil  la  a  huge,  beautiful,  and  nnderdeveU 
oped  country  whoae  rulers  for  over  2  years 
have  bucked  UB.  foreign  policy  for  Cuba 
whenever  we  took  a  firm  tone  toward  Caatro. 
Today.  Brazil's  rulers  have  embarked  alao  on 
an  open  course  of  bucking  UB.  foreign  policy 
for  Brasll. 

Within  the  past  3  montba.  BrazH's  Presi- 
dent Joao  Ooxilart  and  his  Foreign  Minister 
Dr.  Prandsco  San  Tlago  Dantas  have  quite 
^jectacularly  broken  a  vital  agreement  with 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

THXT  KNOW 

The  speed  with  which  they  have  splintered 
solemn  promises  solemnly  made  to  Washing- 
ton Is  almost  without  parallel.  Thlek- 
•klnned  Norte  Americanos  may  not  know 
that  by  this  action  Brazil  has  flung  the 
United  States  a  challenge.  But  Brazil's  Latin 
American  neighbors  know. 

The  Incident  turns  on  the  recent  financial 
bcOl-out  granted  Brazil  by  the  United  States. 
In  March.  President  Ooulart  sent  Dr.  Dantas 
to  Washington  to  plead  that  BrazU  might 
soon  have  to  default  on  official  and  commer- 
cial debts — the  equivalent  of  natk>nal  bank< 
ruptcy.  To  get  a  U.S.  ball-out  of  9398  mil- 
lion, the  Goulart-Dantas  team  promised  In 
writing  to  curb  Brazil's  rampant  Inflation. 

Within  abort  weeks,  the  two  Brazilian 
laaders  have  done  the  opposite.  They've  re- 
stored Federal  food  and  oU  subsidies  and 
agreed  to  a  flO-percent  pay  raise  for  Govern- 


ment employees  and  the  azmy.    A  new  round 
of  inflation  la  aaaured. 

President  Ooulart  and  Dr.  Dantas  solemn- 
ly tell  UJB.  newsmen  that  political  pressures 
forced  them  to  do  this. 

psTorr 

The  truth  la  that  the  Goulart-Dantas  fol- 
lowing Is  powerful  In  the  government  em- 
ployees' vmlon  that  spearheaded  the  wage- 
Increase  demand,  so  the  two  leaders.  In  ef- 
fect, pressured  themselves.  The  huge  raise 
will  (>ay  off  a  political  debt  to  the  Army, 
which  sustains  Senor  Goulart's  power,  and 
la  Insurance  for  Dr.  Dantas'  election  as  Senor 
Goulart's  successor  In  1966. 

President  Ooulart  Is  often  described  M  an 
opportunist.  But  his  h«lr-af>parent,  I>r. 
DaJitas.  Is  wedded  to  his  own  set  of  princi- 
ples. He  remains  vlsoerally  antl-Amerlcan. 
with  a  political  phUoeopby  little  changed 
since  he  was  a  uniformed  Brazilian  Nazi  be- 
fore World  War  n. 

President  Ooxilart  and  Dr.  Dantas  have 
maneuvered  the  United  States  Into  subsidiz- 
ing their  political .  ambitions.  Latin  Amer- 
ica U  watching  to  see  what  President  Ken- 
nedy's team  does  about  it  now. 


Apathy  to  J.F.K.  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  SKUBrra.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wellington, 
Kans..  I>aily  News,  is  reprinted  in  the 
Rbcord  without  comment : 

The  New  Frontier  unleashed  its  broad  do- 
mestic legislative  program  with  not  only  vast 
enthusiasm,  but  total  confidence.  It  was 
felt  that  the  masses  of  the  voters  would  rally 
to  the  cause  and  make  recalcitrants  In  Con- 
gress bow  to  their  wishes.  Opposition  was. 
of  course,  expected.  But.  the  anticipations 
ran  In  the  Kennedy  echelons,  this  would  be 
overcome  by  the  Juggernaut.  All  the 
massive  political  resources  and  skills  of  the 
administration  were  organized  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  attention  to  detail — the  same 
kind  of  care  that  made  Mr.  Kennedy's  nomi- 
nation and  election  an  actuality — In  order 
to  get  the  machine  moving. 

What  has  happened,  after  months  of  de- 
bate, argument,  controversy,  wheeling,  and 
dealing?  As  more  and  more  informed  com- 
mentators— Including  some  who  are  person- 
ally favorable  to  the  President  and  his 
ideas — are  writing,  the  maciilne  has  blown 
a  gaaket.  If  It's  moving  at  all.  It  Is  at  a 
limping,  one-cyllndsr  pace. 

The  reason  can  be  quickly  explained  In 
a  single  word,  and  that  word  Is  apathy.  As 
Paul  Duke  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  puts 
It — and  his  view  Is  typical — "New  evidence 
of  widespread  public  apathy  toward  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  legislative  proposals  Is  dark- 
ening prospects  for  the  19SS  New  Frontier 
program.  The  evidence  has  been  unearthed 
by  lawmakers  who  conununed  with  the  folks 
back  home  during  the  10-day  Easter  re- 
osss  *  •  •.  With  remarkable  repetltlveness. 
House  and  Senate  Members  report  most 
voters  In  an  aloof,  couidn't-care-less  frame 
of  mind  toward  major  measures  p>endlng  In 
the  88th  Ck>ngres8."  And  he  quotes  a  Demo- 
cratic Cnnftii— iisn.  ifho  is  solidly  back  of 
the  Presldsnt%  procram.  as  saying.  "We 
seem  to  be  at  a  plateau  where  people  are 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo." 


Oddly  enough,  the  President's  personal 
popularity,  according  to  the  polls  and  to 
what  Members  of  Oongress  learned  talking 
with  their  constituents,  remains  high — 
much,  much  higher  than  his  domestic  wel- 
fare program.  This  has  happened  before — 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  found 
themselves,  at  times.  In  the  same  fix.  In  any 
event,  at  a  rough  estimate,  here's  how  things 
look  now: 

FcHrelgn  aid — a  he«Ty  cut,  of  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  medicare  plan  for  prorldlng  certain 
medical  services  to  everyone  within  the 
Social  Security  System  —hardly  a  chance  of 
passing. 

Extensive  Federal  aid  to  the  public 
schools — no  foreseeable  chance. 

etui  tighter  regulations  on  the  pharma- 
ceutical Industry — extremely  doubtful. 

Further  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage — 
equally  doubtful. 

So  the  story  goes.  This  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count the  tax-cut,  taz-revlslon  program,  the 
most  ambitious  of  aU  the  administration's 
domestic  proposals.  It,  too,  is  in  profound 
trouble.  For  one  thing,  the  new  rules  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  even  though  somewhat  eased  after 
waves  of  angry  protest,  make  It  tougher  than 
ever  on  the  Individual  taxpayer,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  man  whose  Income  comes 
totally  from  salary  sAd  who  can  claim  no 
deductions  other  than  the  very  limited 
standard  ones.  And  there  has  been  an  im- 
portant change  In  the  rules  covering  other 
deductions.  The  biuxlen  of  proof  Is  now  on 
the  taxpayer,  where  It  used  to  be  on  the 
Government.  The  keeping  of  records  has 
been  made  more,  not  lass,  oan4>llcated.  On 
top  of  all  this,  no  one  yet  knows  Just  how 
tough  the  IRS  will  ultimately  prove  to  be 
In  Its  audits,  and  this  doubt  and  conftislon 
hardly  contribute  to  optimism  and  a  go- 
ahead  spirit  on  the  part  ot  the  individual 
taxpayer. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  and  possible  tax 
cuts  would  mean  little  to  the  family  In  the 
average  Income  bracket,  hardly  more  than 
the  Increase  In  the  social  security  tax  that 
became  effective  on  January  1  of  this  year. 

Finally,  there  is  a  widespread  fear  that 
tax  cuts  without  compensating  reductions  in 
spending  would  be  exceedingly  dangerous — 
and  administration  spokesmen  see  no  chance 
at   all   for   reduction  ot   any  substance. 

Administration  leaders  press  ahead,  as 
they  must,  on  behalf  ot  the  program.  But. 
to  repeat,  the  public  response  In  general  U 
Just  plain  apathy. 


Ratification  of  Holland  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Anti-Poll-Tax  Act  May  Soon 
l)e  Law."  This  article  was  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  the  23d  of  this 
month.  It  indicates  that  the  prospects 
are  good  for  ratification,  as  a  part  of  the 
UJ3.  Constitution,  of  the  Holland  amend- 
ment by  next  year.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
efforts  put  for  the  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  will  come  to  fruition,  and  that 


the  fight  he  has  waged  for  so  long  win 
be  successful  next  year. 
There  being  no  objwtlon,  the  arUcle 

Tfol wf  ""  "^  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^-^'^^ 

Anti-Poll-Tax  Act  Mat  Soon  Bk  Law 

Chances  are  that  the  anti-poll-tax  amend 

M^-*  T"i^^  °'  ^^*  ConSltu«JnTy  S; 
time  of  the  1964  political  conventions  The 
proposed    24th    amendment   sUU    needs    the 

ll^lVf.^^l°''^  P^**  legislatures  to  become 
part  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land.    Its  success 

?h^^^  °°  ']  .^^**'  "*^°"  altitude ",S!S 
change  overnight.     Four  of   the   ll   anoear 

i^Sv"?  "'"«1  "P  '°  "^^  ratlfl^tion  coTvSS 
Thirty-four  States  already  have  approvedthe 
amendment  which  would  outlaw  payment  o? 
poll  taxes  as  a  condition  for  voting  In  Fed- 
e^l  elections.    Ratification  requires  approval 

^  ^ffJ^V^."'  '-'''  ^'^^  legislate.  " 
36  States.     In  three  States— Arizona    South 

S^h'^'^nfff  ''°'^  Carollna-the  amen,SeS 
either  died  or  was  smothered  In  legislative 
committees.  Four  States  which  luT^e  poU 
taxes-Vlrglnla.  Alabama,  Mississippi  knd 
Arkansas— still  were  alined  against  th^  pro- 

f^^..""  ""^  '^""'  has^ved  a  8?Se 
law  that  would  end  It,  but  has  taken  no  ac- 
Mon  on  the  amendment:  Five  other  States- 
Kentucky,  South  Carolln.  Wyoming  Loulsl- 
ana.  and  Georgia— remained  classified  as 
status  unknown.-  Favorable  responses, 
however,  were  expected  from  Maine  Okla- 
homa   and    New    Hampshire       These'    whAn 
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since  m  pay  for  it  anyway,  ni  buy  It  myself 
and  pocket  the  blUlon-plus  dollars  ru  save  " 

When,  oh.  when  are  we  going  to  learn  that 
obvious  lesson  In  simple  arithmetic? 

Figures  for  the  14  States  are  for  fiscal  1961 
latest  available:  ♦3;»18,900.000  "Federal  aM- 
dlstrtbuted  to  the  14  States,  M,313.500.000 
^o^f  ^  amount  taxpayers  In  those  Stetes 
paid  to  finance  total  Federal  aid. 
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Nothing  Free  From  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  individ- 
uals, local  communities,  and  States  are 
slowly  going  broke  accepting  Federal 
handouts.  Every  time  a  pubUc  works 
project  is  approved  with  Federal  aid  it 
means  that  more  money  has  been  sent 
to  Washington  than  will  be  returned 

If  we  would  Just  stop  and  think  of  how 
much  freight  we  are  paying  by  sending 
our  money  to  Washington  to  be  worked 
over  by  the  bureaucrats  before  dribbling 
it  t)ack  to  us.  we  would  soon  realize  the 
States  and  local  communities  Just  can 
not  afford  Federal  aid. 

There  Is  Just  no  such  thing  as  Federal 
aid.     The  Federal  Government  has  no 
money,    it  can  pay  for  projects  only  out 
or  the  money  they  take  away  from  the 
people  and  the  people  always  lose     For 
a  slight  indication  of  just  how  much  It 
costs  to  get  Federal  aid  I  refer  you  to  the 
following  copy  from  an  advertisement 
by  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  in  the  June  3 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report: 
What's  THE  Point  of  OrmNo  $1  That  Costs 
You  ti. 34?— Proof  That  Themm  Is  No  Sxjch 
Thiko  As  Fnmui,  Am 

To  get  $3  billion  In  "Federal  aid,"  14  of  the 
largest  States  In  the  country  paid  Into  Wash- 
ington $4  billion,  plus  nobody  knows  how 
much     handling  cost"  which  simply  evapo- 

So.  when  some  bureaucrat  -offers"  you  a 
new  road,  a  fancy  public  building,  an  extra 
airport,  hadn't  you  better  say.  "No.  thanks. 


Lowell  Pofl  Office  Supervisor  Builds 
Unique  Fallout  Shelter  on  Ocean's 
Edge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHVSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
criticisms  of  our  civil  defense  program 
has  been  a  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part 
or  many  of  our  citizens.  One  man  who 
has  clearly  exerted  initiative  and  made 
a  real  contribution  to  our  efforts  in  this 

i?  ^^^if^  ^'^'  ^^  Lawrence.  Mass. 

Mr.  Quill  has  designed  and  built  a  con- 
crete shelter  at  his  vacation  home  in 
Seabrook,  N.H.  For  only  $2,500  Mr 
Quill's  shelter  and  summer  house  com- 
bined more  than  meets  the  civil  defense 
specifications  of  the  Department  of  de- 
lense.  This  plan  could  and  should  en- 
courage other  Americans  to  undertake 
simUar  projects. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  Insert- 
ion ^tifi^T^^u^.^^y  ^^"^  E.  Makarewicz. 
shelter  ^h^/k^^-^  ^^  describing  the 
Shelter,  and  the  comments  of  Assistant 
SecretaiT  of  Defense  Steuart  L.  Pittman 
m  the  Congressional  Record: 

^Uy^r^l"""     ^^"^     StTPXRvisoB     Builds 
UOTQtTB  Fallout  Shelter  on  Ocean's  Edo. 

(By  Frank  E.  Makarewicz) 

r.i^r^^~!^  P**^  supervisor  in  the  Lowell 
tf,  f.^^  ^  instrumental  In  revltallzl^ 
the  fallout  shelter  program  urged  by  civU 
Defense    authorities    because^^  b^t    a 

SS^trf^lf  ??*"."  ""^"^^  "^^^  doesn't^kJ 
^oL.  ,1  ^^'^y  "  burrowing  Into  a  hole. 
15^?«  ^-  ?"*"  <^^^Er.^  and  built  the 
at'h.I  1  "T  ^o^c"-***  "belter  this  summer 
SkS^I^*«°  "^r^  °°  ^^•»"  Street  In 
^.n^r,  Jl"  ^^  »*'«'*«'■  «>"1<»  be  used 
i^/f^?^;^*"'  '°'"  »  »^^  'or  people  wan^ 
ing  to  build  their  own  homes 

nr^r^^'^t"^  '*'*  **^*  "^«  f^lout  shelter 
^ograai  had  lost  a  lot  of  supporter,  and 
interest    because    people    assocUte    sheltera 

StS  iL^'if  ^  *°^  *  '^^  bole  to  sit  2S 
^ia   '-^  .^P«'^e    and    discomfort,"    QuUI 

Q.'.nfP  'w°J^*  ^^y  °^  design." 
«n2.Vfl    '.f^*'^"'  '^^''^b  more  than  meets  the 
ff^  ^"°'"  °'  ^^  Cl^"  Defense  ^ency 
is  lined  with  steel   In  the  lloor^d   walll' 

sr^\"^^sr'th7^^  **  actXTwoT:;;/. 

witn  a  total  thickness  of  about  17  Inches 
is  reinforced  with  steel  and  has  a  steel  heS 
supporting  the  30  tons  of  concrL  ^ 

.^hT       *^^  **  ^^^  partly  above  ground 

stLi?i^  i  '^*""*  "''*  reinforced  with 
e^^*v  ^  "***'  P^^  'iow  ^  at  the 
SS^^h^''*  ^   »^ned   by   going  through 

thf  dSr'cJS.'}^'*^^"  arranged  his  shelter  so 
«»  door  could  be  opened  If  necessary,  even 


during  an  alert  period  because  the  entrance 
faces  eastward,  meaning  he  would  get  clean 
winds  from  the  ocean. 

Inside  the  shelter,  the  designer  who  sub- 
confa-acted  the  construction  for  an  estimated 
$2  500,  has  painted  the  walls  a  bright  yellow 
color.    He  has  a  stove  and  smaU  pantry  area 
Sium     "^^^^^*    quarters,    and    toilet    fa- 

He  presently  has  commercial  electricity 
but  hopes  to  put  a  generator  outside  In  the 
future.  Water  he  gets  from  his  own  well 
a  few  feet  below  surface.  He  has  a  hand 
pump  for  emergency. 

i*7^1J^^^^  '^  ^°"*«  ^^e  persons  with 
Its  two   permanent   beds  and   three   folding 

^  t?^^^.*  rack-type  shelves  suspended 

iS^.?  "^^^^  "°^^  "^«  "^^  can  hold 
provisions  which  he  Intends  to  stock 

«T3!i,""«*^*^  **^y  concerned  with  the 
speclflcatlons  Inside  the  concrete  "apart- 
t^t^  ;L**^^  decorated  the  outside  area  to 
take  the  edge  off  Its  deadly  serious  appear- 
ance. His  30-ton  roof  be^mes  a  ple^t 
sundeck  that  can  be  reached  by  stsL^ 
ahlps  rope  raUlngs.  He  has  plied  a  statu; 
My  fountain  and  potted  plants  to  make  It 
look  lUceasiunmer  patio.  "^^--o  « 

Around  the  whole  area,  he  has  set  up  a 
sapling  fence,  giving  his  compound  an  ap! 
pearance  from  the  street  of  a  ttne  sununS 
home  with  a  swimming  pool  sununer 

^tfLt^T^^"^  ^"    '^^    Q^l'*    personal 

fTout^«h^.^"^''^^  ^  "^»  C3oveiWen^ 
fallout  shelter  program  that  It  has  attracted 
the  attenuon  of  New  Hampshire's  ci^S? 
g^„^f^.  Maj.  Oen.  Panels  B  M^ 
it^^^  ^  "^'"^  representatives  to  look 

Although  It  could  be  tiie  start  of  some." 
tiling  big.  the  Loweu  postal  supenWSS 
Sf..^  '^o  intention  o*  going  IntoXXlS! 
building  business.     T  built  this  shelS-  fL 
family  use,"  QuUl  said.     -Tf  it  ^S^al^ 

holding  will  have  accomplished  a  lot  more 
than  It  was  originally  Intended  for." 

Assistant  Secretart  o»  Defense 

Washington,  D.C.  Mav  IS  Vo/f » 
Hon.  P.  Bradtord  Morse.  "'' """^  •'^' "<?^- 
House  of  Representatixxa. 

IDear  Mr.  Morse:  Thank  you  for  your  lett^.!- 
of  May  1,  1963,  In  which  you  rwuS  rnm 
ments   on   the   fallout   SSdT^A^  ^' 
mlt^  by  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Quuf*;,  n^^^S^" 

Our  engineers  have  carefully  studied  the 
newspaper  clipping  and  attached  pSmt  iSd 
It  appears  It  well  Alls  the  dual  ?S?  cT J 
utility  apartment  and  shelter. 

In  tlatlve  shown  by  Mr.  Quill  In  completing 

S^ceCoirrl^?  apparently  meets  oSSS 
omce  of  ClvU  Defense  standards  for  famUv 
Shelters,  as  outlined  in  the  enclosure  ^ 

Mr%S?sS::,S."""^   ^  "•  "^^°« 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  nleaM 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon^  ^    "* 

Sincerely, 

Steuart  L.  PrrrMAN, 


Word  Vertn*  Deed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINHESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 


.  ^J"-  ^5^^-     W  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Truman.  Minn..  Tribune  haa  put 
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together  some  editorial  comments  in 
which  he  finds  vast  differences  between 
word  and  deed.  Bebevlng  that  my  col- 
lea^rues  in  Congress  will  find  the  words 
of  D.  R.  Peterson  of  Interest.  I  Include 
the  editorial  In  the  Rxcobd: 
Woks  Vbmtts  Dszd 

Back  about  80  B C.  tbe  brother  of  Mareua 
TuUlua  Cicero  advised  the  great  orator  that 
men  prefer  false  promise  to  a  flat  refusal  and 
that  Marcus  Bhould  remember  this  In  aU  of 
his  pollUcal  affairs.  Twenty  centvirles  later. 
pollUclans  haven't  varied  the  formiila  for 
campaigning  one  lota — and  we,  the  people, 
stUl  swaUow  this  swUl. 

In  1960  John  F.  Kennedy  made.Clcero  look 
like  a  piker  when  It  came  to  false  promise. 
What  did  Kennedy  say,  and  what  has  Ken- 
nedy done? 

He  said  o>ur  coxintry  would  move  ahead 
•^astah"  under  his  direction.  Since  Kennedy 
took  office  Industry  and  business  has  been 
rtlffled  and  abused  by  the  President.  Ken< 
nedy  has  demonstrated  more  dictator  tralta 
than  Etoosevelt.  Truman,  and  Elsenhower 
comblJMd. 

In  1900  Kennedy  promised  America  he 
eould  and  would  solve  the  unemployment 
problem.  After  8  years  of  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, unemployment  has  Increased  to 
about  6  percent. 

The  farmer — remember  all  of  those  goodies 
ha  procuised  for  the  farmer?  Well  now.  In 
1903.  the  farmer  Is  getting  less  for  his  pork 
and  less  for  his  beef  than  hs  has  in  many, 
many  ysars. 

In  1900.  Kennedy  (referring  to  Little  Rock) 
said.  "There  Is  more  power  in  the  Presidency 
than  to  let  things  drift  and  then  suddenly 
to  can  oat  the  troope."  The  Stati  rlghU 
Kennedy  trampled  on  In  Ole  lilss  are  oocn- 
mon  knowledge,  and  he  is  repeating  his 
blundar  in   Alshamn   this  week. 

In  1900.  Ksnaady  said:  HLet  me  say  that  I 
think  it  Is  SBlnaMiy  important  that  the 
United  States  matiitaln  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  a  balanced 
budget."  Kennedy's  budget  Is  a  record  of 
$88.8  bUllon.  topping  expenditures  In  the 
peak  World  War  n  years,  and  tie  has  b\illt 
up  $37  billion  deficit  since  he  came  into 
office. 

In  1900  Kennedy  said:  "A  greater  use  of 
the  Small  Buslnees  Admlnlstratloci  and  a 
more  positive  approach  to  tlie  policies  of 
maoagsaaient  so  lacking  under  Republlc&n 
admlBlslBatlon  will  do  nroch  to  relieve  the 
current  problems  ct  small  business  in  this 
eountry."  Since  Kennedy  has  taken  oOloe 
small  business  bankruptcies  have  Increased 
steadily,  set  an  all-time  hl«h  each  year  of 
the  administraUon  under  the  "positive  ap- 
proach" aasreiascL  Altogether  socne  83.000 
small  biisliMW  Anna  want  bankrupt  since 
Kennedy  came  into  oOea,  tlM  largest  2-year 
total  since  the  great  deprMSkm. 

In  1900  Kennedy  said:  "I  am  not  promising 
action  in  the  first  100  days  alone — I  am 
promising  you  1,000  days  of  exacting  Presi- 
dential leadership.  I  want  to  be  a  President 
who  believes  in  working  full  time."  In  his 
first  2  years,  Kennedy  has  been  away  from 
the  White  House  315  days,  almost  one-third 
of  the  time,  vacationing,  yachting,  eto..  at 
such  places  at  Hyannls  Port.  Palm  Beach, 
Newport,  Olen  Ora  and  elsewhere. 

In  1960  Kennedy  said:  "Nepotism  (political 
patronage  to  relatives)  Is  dangerous  to  the 
public  interest  and  to  our  national  morality." 
Ranging  from  brothers  to  brother-in-law, 
Kennedy  has  brought  his  relatives  into  high 
administrative  poets  from  the  very  beginning. 
Like  Bob  Hope  says:  "In  America,  we  have 
two  classes — the  people  and  the  Kennedys. 
And  there  are  more  Kennedys  than  people." 

In  1960  Kennedy  said:  "I  am  not  going  to 
promise  a  cabinet  poet  or  any  other  post  to 
any  race  or  ethnic  group.  That  Is  racism  in 
reverse  at  Its  worst."    After  he  was  elected 


Kennedy  based  his  fight  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  on  the  promised  ap- 
pointment of  a  Negro  to  head  It,  tried  to 
imply  that  opponents  of  the  plan  were  anti- 
Negro  rather  than  antiwaste. 

In  1900.  Kennedy  said:  '"The  dairy  farmers 
of  the  country  •  •  •  the  income  has  stead- 
ily dropped.  The  reason  has  been,  of  course, 
that  this  administration  (Elsenhower's)  has 
been  manned  by  people  with  little  imagina- 
tion." Since  Kennedy  became  President,  his 
Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilture.  the  imaginative 
Omile  Freeman,  came  up  with  tbe  idea  of 
throwing  dairy  farmers  In  Federal  prison  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  Idea  of  how  their 
indvistry  should  be  run.  Dairy  Income  has 
dropped  from  80  to  75  percent  of  parity  luder 
Kennedy's  appointees. 


Tlie  Upper  Colorado  RiTer  Storage 
Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  irxw  MKXico 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
progress  report  has  recently  been  re- 
leased on  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  and  centers  attention  on 
the  accomplishments  of  this  major 
water  project  which  represents  one  of 
the  moot  progresslye  stepo  In  wise  use 
of  natural  resources  ever  taken  by  this 
Nation.  Although  the  project  Is  con- 
fined to  one  area  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
significance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Basin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Parmlngton  (N.  Mex.) 
Dally  Times  oiviiay  23  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Teas  or  trx  FntsT  EUsvxsr 

The  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  has 
Just  released  a  progress  report  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storsge  project  which  focuses 
attention  on  the  tremendous  aococnpllsh- 
ments  of  this  gigantic  undertaking. 

As  the  commission,  an  Interstate  adminis- 
trative agency  created  under  the  terms  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Compact. 
pointed  out,  the  year  1903  Is  a  significant  one 
for  the  storage  project. 

"The  first  crops  grown  on  new  project 
lands  go  to  market.  The  first  project 
power  goes  on  the  line.  And  the  first  recre- 
ational benefits  on  project  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs await  an  outdoor -minded  America." 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  is  a 
phenomenal  undertaking,  as  water -conscious 
people  of  the  Four  Comers  well  know.  It 
culminates  more  than  a  half  century  of 
engineering  reeearch,  planning,  and  inter- 
state negotiations.  The  gigantic  dams  being 
bxillt  In  the  upper  basin  will  stand  as  dy- 
namic, functioning  monuments  to  the  in- 
genuity and  hard  work  of  surveyors,  design- 
ers, engineers  and  laborers  of  our  age,  the 
conunisslon   Is   correct    In   emphasiaing. 

The  first  7  years  of  the  project  have  in- 
deed seen  renaarkable  progress.  Our  own 
Navajo  Dam  on  the  San  Juan  River  was  com- 
pleted in  1962.  the  first  of  four  great  water 
storage  units  in  the  project  to  Impound 
water.    And  as  the  seventh  construction  sea- 


BOQ  roUed  around.  Flaming  Oorge  Dam  on  the 
Green  River  In  Wjromlng  had  been  topped 
out  and  nears  completion. 

Olen  Canyon  Dam  on  tbe  Colorado  River 
also  moved  Into  the  final  stages  of  comple- 
tion. Work  was  going  ahead  rapidly  in  Blue 
Mesa  Dam  on  the  Ounnlson  River  in  Colo- 
rado, a  principal  feature  of  the  Curecantl 
unit,  the  iateet  storage  unit  to  go  under 
oonstniction.  the  progress  report  noted. 

Foxir  multlpurpoee  participating  projects 
were  completed  In  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Colorado,  making  much  needed  agriculture, 
industrial  and  municipal  water  available  to 
the  people  in  theee  States.  Construction  or 
preliminary  work  also  was  proceeding  on 
other  participating  projects  in  the  fo\ir  Up- 
per Colorado   River   Basin  States. 

Under  authorising  leglslatloa,  the  storage 
units  wUl  regulate  streamflows  and  assure 
downstream  users  the  delivery  of  their  share 
of  water.  They  will  produce  hydroelectric 
power  and  make  development  of  water  re- 
sources possible  In  the  upper  baaln  States. 
In  addition,  fiood  control,  recreation,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  development  have  been  in- 
tegrated Into  project  plans. 

This  year  water  will  back  up  behind  the 
huge  storage  reservoirs  at  Navajo,  Olen 
Canyon,  and  Flaming  Oorge  units,  creating 
Tnnnmmto  lakes  oci  lands  once  deemed  track- 
less wasteland,  the  eommission  vividly  has 
emphasised.  And  even  as  water  collects, 
crews  will  be  in  the  field  erecting  powerllnes 
to  carry  the  power  that  will  be  generated  by 
the  massive  turbines  In  the  danu'  power 
plants.  The  storage  project  tranamLssloa 
system  wUl  be  operated  Interconnected  with 
other  transmission  systems  \inder  Joint 
agreements  between  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
and  public  and  private  utilities  operating  In 
the  areas. 

The  project  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  this 
country.  It  wUl  give  birth  to  new  markets, 
will  stimulate  trade,  broaden  the  tax  base. 
bolster  national  ecocxxny  and  also  aid  na- 
tional defense,  the  ooaunlsslon  is  confident. 

Because  of  these  great  advancements,  we 
can  truly  agree  with  ttM  TTpper  Colorado 
River  Commission's  statement  that  1903  is 
"the  year  of  the  first  harvest"  im  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 


Short  Memories  io  the  State  Department? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    ViaOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
believe  we  recognize  that  It  Is  neither 
practical  nor  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  undertake  the  day-to-day  for- 
mulation and  Implementation  of  foreign 
policy,  and  that  these  functions  must 
reet  with  the  Executive,  we  cannot  serve 
responsibly  If  we  do  not  respond  to  con- 
science and  object  to  moves,  or  projected 
moves.  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy 
which  we  view  as  Inconsistent  with  na- 
tional principles  and  the  national 
Interest. 

In  this  spirit.  I  was  Impelled  recently 
to  address  the  Secretary  of  State  In  ob- 
jection to  strong  Indications  that  the 
United  States  Is  considering  seriously 
establishing  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Communist  regime  of  Hungary. 

While  I  was  not  favored  with  such  a 
communication,  responsible  press  reports 
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have  stated  that  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress assigned  to  committees  having  a 
special  concern  for  International  rela- 
tions received  a  memorandum  suggest- 
ing that  the  Kadar  government  In  Hun- 
gary had  moderated  Its  repressive  poli- 
cies to  such  an  extent  as  to  warrant 
active  study  of  resuming  normal  diplo- 
matic communication. 

I  cannot  accept  the  implication  that 
the  presence  of  our  Embassy  personnel 
in  Budapest,  making  contacts  with 
Communist  Hungarian  ofiBcialdom  and 
the  Hungarian  peculation,  carries  in- 
formational advantages  which  out- 
weigh the  new  doubts  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  generate  in  the  minds  of 
an  tl -Communist  resistance  leaders 
throughout  the  world. 

Has  the  United  States  forgotten,  they 
will  ask,  that  the  blood -stained  Kadar 
regime  came  to  power  behind  the  naked 
force  of  Soviet  tanks  which  crushed  the 
valiant  uprising  of  freedom- loving  Hun- 
garian i>atrlots? 

Can  we  contend,  in  reply,  that  these 
brigands  have  cleansed  th^nselves  by 
refraining  from  killing  many  Himgarlans 
lately? 

If  we  are  Io<^ng  for  additional  gov- 
ernments to  recognize,  does  not  the  na- 
tional Interest,  and  considerations  of 
national  character,  dictate  a  priority  for 
the  recognition  of  a  free  Cuban  govern- 
ment in  exile? 

By  moving  at  this  time  for  restoration 
of  full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Kadar  regime,  the  Department  seems  to 
be  saying  that  It  Is  time  to  forget  the 
Budapest  massacre,  and  after  all,  the 
Kadar  crew  represents  a  government  In 
being. 

By  failure,  to  date,  to  encourage  the 
efforts  of  free  Cubans  to  form  a  govern- 
ment In  exile,  the  Department  leaves  It- 
self open  to  the  question  of  whether  It 
Is  suggesting  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  like- 
wise, should  be  forgotten,  for  after  all, 
the  Castro  crew  represents  a  govemmeijt 
In  being. 


Wkcat  Plan  Smashed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20.  1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  was  written  by  RoUa  A. 
Clymer  and  appeared  In  the  May  23  Is- 
sue of  the  El  Dorado,  Kans.,  Times.  It 
reflects  the  opinion  a  majority  of  the 
Kansas  editors  expressed  following  the 
defeat  of  the  wheat  referendum: 
Whxat  Plan  Smashed 

The  American  farmer  is  an  Independent 
cuss,  and  won't  be  shoved  around.  He  as- 
serted that  independence  in  rousing  fashion 
Tuesday  by  voting  a  loud  "No"  against  the 
Kennedy  administration's  farm  plan  which 
would  have  enmeshed  him  a  lot  tighter  in 
Oovernment  controls. 

It  was  a  hot  fight,  with  tx>th  sides  un- 
leashing a  mass  of  propaganda.     Even   the 


President's  last-minute  ringing  appeal  fell 
ot  deaf  ears.  The  national  vote  stood  at 
647.1(11.  yes;  against  696.942,  no — a  favoring 
vote  of  only  47.4  percent  wiiich  was  far  short 
of  the  required  two-thirds  majority.  Those 
favoring  the  plan  did  not  score  even  a  simple 
majority.  The  whole  deal  was  a  smashing 
defeat  for  the  Oovernment. 

In  Kansas,  the  vote  was  38.369,  yes;  to 
63,210,  no;  for  a  total  of  91,479  votes,  with 
14.464  challenged.  The  large  niimber  of 
challenge  votes  came  because  many  farmers 
voted  outside  their  home  precincts.  Their 
votes  are  legal  but  were  ciiallenged  as  a 
check  on  double  voting. 

Butler  County  voted  alx>ut  314  to  1 
against  the  Federal  plan. 

The  dominant  Influence  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  which  fought  the  proposal 
sternly,  was  readily  apparent  in  the  Kansas 
vote. 

Now  the  Kennedy  administration,  which 
spends  most  of  its  time  dealing  with  foreign 
problems  and  gives  as  little  attention  as 
possible  to  those  at  home,  sUll  has  the  stub- 
born farm  problem  on  its  hands.  Whether 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress  will  try  to 
pass  some  suitable,  and  more  acceptable, 
farm  legislation  at  the  present  session  is  a 
question.  Tills  newspaper  believes  that  it 
wont.  The  disposition  there  will  l>e  to  let 
the  farmer  stew  in  ills  own  Juice.  Tills  may 
be  a  human  reaction  to  such  a  defeat,  but 
It  wont  help  much  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion next  year. 

Kennedy  and  his  fair-iiaired  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  OrvUle  Freeman,  are  counting 
on  the  big  city  vote  next  year  to  reelect  the 
present  administration.  Even  so,  disaffec- 
tion in  half  a  doeen  farm  States  might  prove 
highly  embarrassing.  So  the  administration 
had  ijetter  attend  to  its  knitting.  And  if, 
by  some  change,  the  New  Frontiersmen 
would  come  up  with  a  program  to  give  the 
American  farmer  some  real  help  In  his  pres- 
ent plight,  they  had  better  not  try  again  the 
rejected  plan  of  trying  to  trade  $2  wheat  for 
a  mess  of  restrictions  that  would  tie  the 
farmer  hand  and  foot. 


Soviet  Will  Not  Pay  for  PartidpatioB  in 
U.N.  Yet  Maintains  Full  Votinf  Riffats 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  is  successful  in  Its  an- 
nounced purpose  to  "bury"  us,  they  will 
have  received  much  aid  and  comfort  for 
many  who  have  help)ed  to  make  It  easy 
for  them.  The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
pay  Its  legal  share  of  the  cost  of  the  U.N. 
Do  we  demand  they  pay  up  or  get  out? 
Not  at  all.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion is  to  find  ways  to  mcrease  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  U.N.  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  to  allow  Russia  to 
keep  its  full  privileges  in  the  club. 
These  privileges  include  using  the  UJ*. 
to  assist  the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  goal  of 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States. 

For  a  serious  study  of  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  United  Nations  and  how 
the  American  people  are  being  pressured 
to  help  ease  the  financial  burden  for  the 


Communists  and  Impose  it  upon  our  own 
taxpayers,  I  ask  you  to  read  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Ken  Thompson,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News: 
United  Nations  Deep  in  Debt 
(By  Ken  Thompson) 

By  the  end  of  June,  the  United  Nations 
is  expected  to  be  approximately  $120  million 
in  debt.  This  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only 
last  Septemt^r  the  Uplted  SUtes  generously 
imderwrote  half  of  a  ♦200-mllllon  issue  of 
wortlileBS  bonds  which  were  supp>osed  to  put 
the  UJ*.  back  on  its  feet. 

Over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  con- 
tributed about  lialf  erf  the  total  cost  of  fi- 
nancing the  U.N.  and  its  many  specialized 
agencies.  In  1952,  Congress  passed  an  act 
prohibiting  the  United  States  from  being 
committed  to  paying  more  than  one-third  of  * 
tlie  UJ*.  costs.  The  act  has  been  completely 
Ignored. 

Until  1957,  we  were  paying  more  than  39 
percent  of  the  UJf.'s  regular  budget.  At 
various  times  we  have  paid  far  in  excess  of 
one-tliird  of  the  cost  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies such  as  the  World  Health  Organization. 
UNESCO  and  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. We  have  contributed  in  excess 
of  63  percent  of  the  money  spent  by  the  vol- 
untary agencies  such  as  UNICEP.  We  have 
also  paid  49  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
UJ*.'s  latest  big  projects  for  "peacekeep- 
ing"— or  warmaking,  depending  on  your 
point  of  view — in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle 
East. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  has  set 
a  record  as  the  biggest  single  defaulter  on 
UJf.  assessments.  Although  a  larger  country 
than  the  United  States,  Russia  has  been 
given  much  lower  assessments.  It  has  been 
unwilling  to  pay  even  these.  As  of  March  1. 
the  Soviet  Union  owed  $16.5  million  on  its 
regular  assessments.  $16.5  million  on  Its  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  Middle  East  operation  and 
$37.5  million  on  the  cost  of  the  Congo  peace 
mission — ^for  a  total  of  $70.5  million. 

Every  other  nation  In  the  Communist  bloc 
is  also  in  arrears  on  its  UJT.  assessments. 
Last  July,  the  World  Court  ruled  in  a  9-to-5 
decision  tliat  all  member  nations  are  re- 
quired to  pay  their  assessments  or  face  the 
loss  of  votes  In  the  General  Assembly.  This 
decision,  however,  Is  not  likely  to  be  en- 
toTced.  It  was  not  a  decision  at  all  but 
merely  an  "advisory  opinion." 

If  the  Communists  paid  their  share  of  the 
UJJ.'s  costs,  the  world  organization  wouldn't 
have  to  worry  about  a  deficit.  But  as  long 
as  they  refuse  to  pay  their  share.  It  Is  hardly 
Just  to  expect  the  United  States  to  make  up 
the  difference.  When  we  do,  we  are  in- 
tilrectly  subsidizing  the  Red.  bloc. 

Why  not  Just  fOTget  about  the  U Jf.'s  debt? 
After  all,  that  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of 
many  of  the  UJJ.'s  strongest  supporters  In 
this  country,  as  far  as  the  V&.  debt  Is  con- 
cerned. It  does  not  see  Ironic  tliat  the  same 
people  who  wring  their  hands  In  despair  and 
fretfully  predict  that  the  world  organization 
wUl  collapse  unless  its  deficit  of  $120  mil- 
lion Is  paid  can  take  a  completely  Indif- 
ferent attitude  toward  the  U.8.  deficit  of 
$300-plus  billion,  2,500  times  as  large. 

Those  who  applaud  President  Kennedy's 
planned  deficit  of  $12  billion  this  year 
as  a  I}oo6t  to  the  economy  ought  to  be  glee- 
f\il  at  the  prospect  that  the  U.N.  is  going 
further  Into  the  red.     But  they  aren't. 

A  typical  attitude  was  expressed  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  In  Its  official  Wash- 
ington newsletter  recently.  "Without  a 
sound  fiscal  l>ase,"  the  newsletter  warned, 
"the  United  Natl<Mi8  cannot  survive."  How 
can  the  XJJN.  be  put  on  a  sound  fiscal  base? 
Several  methods  were  suggested  as  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  the  league — in- 
cluding the  preposterous  idea  that  the  U.N. 
l>e  given  the  p>ower  to  levy  taxes.    One  s\ich 
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tax  suggMted  wu  a  flat  levy  of  3  percent  on 
the  world's  groas  product. 

ThU  woiild  provide  the  UJt.  with  annual 
revenue  estimated  at  %&2  bllUon.  The  league 
forgot,  0^  course,  to  mention  that  about  oo« 
third  of  those  dollars  would  come  out  of  the 
pockeU  of  U5.  taxpayers.  Haven't  we  got 
enough  tax  collectors  at  local,  county,  Stat« 
and  Federal  Oovemment  levels  today  with- 
out adding  International  revenuers? 


Do  We  Now  HaTe  a  Duplicate  System  of 
GoTeramcat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  broad  expansion  of  Federal 
power  we  are  now  experiencing,  the  role 
erf  the  States  in  our  system  is  rapidly 
changing.  In  widening  areas  of  govern- 
mental activity,  the  States  are  finding 
their  own  choices  of  action  restricted  by 
Federal  law. 

The  doctrine  of  supremacy  of  Federal 
law  was  not  destructive  of  our  States  so 
long  as  the  area  of  Federal  activity  was 
limited  to  those  powers  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution.  Recent  constitutional 
interpretations  have  so  broadened  the 
scope  of  Federal  power  as  to  raise  this 
question :  Has  our  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment become  a  duplicate  system? 

On  May  23,  I  addressed  a  radio  audi- 
ence broadcast  from  Detroit  on  that 
question  as  follows: 

In  this  country,  we  have  a  dual  system  of 
government.  There  are  two  governmenu 
serving  each  of  us.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
government  of  our  State — on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  beginning,  these  Oovernments  were 
not  Intended  to  duplicate  each  other.  The 
great  residue  of  governmental  power  was  In- 
tended to  remain  with  the  State. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
intended  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  rela- 
tions with  foreign  governments  and  to  con- 
trol domestic  affairs  In  a  very  limited  list  of 
activities  which  were  enumerated  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

During  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  our 
national  history,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  a  government  far  away. 
Most  of  the  law  which  affected  the  ordinary 
citizen  was  enacted  by  his  State,  and  It  was 
the  State  government,  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  which  he  dealt,  so 
there  was  no  duplication  of  governmental 
service 

Today,  however,  all  that  seems  to  have 
changed.  Phrases  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  originally  were  In- 
tended to  restrict  the  Federal  power  have. 
In  this  generation,  been  reinterpreted  In 
ways  which  appear  to  vest  power  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  rather  than  deny  that 
power.  The  result  is  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  enacting  laws  covering 
eve  "y  facet  of  social,  political  and  economic 
life. 

In  the  assumption  that  It  has  a  complete 
legislative  authority,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  acting  like  a  State  legisla- 
ture— and  the  role  of  the  States  In  our  sys- 
tem is  being  rapidly  reduced. 


If  the  people  of  the  States  desire  to  retain 
and  preserve  an  effective  role  for  the  States 
in  our  system,  they  must  without  delay  reas- 
sert the  power  of  State  government  In  lU 
proper  function. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  States 
will  soon  find  themselves  without  power  to 
make  final  decision  In  any  Issue. 

When  the  Congress  enacts  a  law,  that  law 
takes  precedence  over  the  law  of  the  State 
If  the  two  laws  conflict.  As  the  scope  of 
Federal  control  broculens  and  extends  over 
matters  traditionally  left  to  the  States,  the 
States  find  their  own  areas  of  activity  nar- 
rowed and  restricted.  More  frequently  a 
State  finds  that  it  cannot  solve  a  problem  as 
It  would  choose,  but  must  conform  with 
Federal  law. 

Relatively  few  people  are  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  Federal  control  Is  reach- 
ing into  every  decision  of  SUte  government. 

The  State  cannot  exercise  its  own  wUl. 
More  and  more.  Its  activity  is  being  directed 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Certainly,  this  is  not  what  was  originally 
intended  In  our  governmental  system.  If  the 
people  of  this  generation  want  to  reduce  the 
States  to  practical  nonetities.  that  is.  of 
course,  their  privilege.  But  they  should  be 
aware  that  these  basic  changes  In  the  fabric 
of  our  system  are  being  made  and  the  basic 
question  should  be  debated  so  that  they  will 
know  what  they  are  losing. 

This  revolutionary  change  in  the  place  of 
the  States  in  our  governmental  system  re- 
sults not  only  from  the  intrusion  of  superior 
Federal  power  into  those  matters  of  concern 
traditionally  supposed  to  be  vested  In  the 
States,  but  there  is  also  an  attack  to  under- 
mine the  control  which  the  State  has  always 
had  over  its  own  political  subdivisions. 

Since  World  War  II.  Federal  programs  have 
been  devised  which  deal  directly  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  cities  and  vil- 
lages within  a  SUte.  The  State  govern- 
ment Is  binpaAsed  in  the  program  so  that  the 
cities  deal  directly  with  Federal  agencies — 
and  a  certain  uniformity  of  \irban  activity 
throughout  the  country  Is  achieved,  with 
the  States  which  created  those  municipalities 
simply  standing  by  on  the  sidelines. 

The  device  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  one 
State  or  municipal  activity  after  another  has 
proved  a  very  effective  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  centralizing  our 
governmental  system. 

When  Federal  money  is  used  In  a  program, 
then,  of  course,  that  program  must  conform 
to  Federal  standards.  And  Federal  control 
always  follows  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Sometimes  these  controls  are  not  unrea- 
sonable or  objectionable  in  any  way — ex- 
cept that  they  do.  in  every  case,  transfer  the 
power  of  decision  out  of  the  local  or  State 
level  of  government  Into  the  Federal  system. 

Before  coming  to  Congress  I  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  our  State  legislature. 
As  a  State  legislator.  I  was  concerned  with 
problenu  of  education,  labor,  the  regulation 
of  trades  and  business,  conservation,  agri- 
culture, law  enforcement,  public  health, 
mental  health,  social  welfare,  civil  rights, 
and  the  problem  of  financing  those  activi- 
ties. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  find  I  am  en- 
gaged in  dealing  with  the  same  problems. 
In  the  same  fields  of  activity.  I  say  truth- 
fully that  the  Congress  is  occupying  Its  time 
on  matters  which  used  to  be  left  to  the 
States.  In  fact,  the  Congress  is  making  de- 
cisions In  some  Instances  which  used  to  be 
left  to  city  councils.  In  addition,  we  are 
here  also  attempting  to  handle  problems  of 
traditional  and  undoubted  national  concern 
as  well  as  problems  worldwide  In  scope. 

The  Congress  has  not  only  taken  power  ot 
decisionmaking  from  the  States  and  vested 
It  in  the  Federal  departments — it  has  like- 
wise surrendered  over  to  the  executive  some 
of  its  own  constitutional  powers. 


This  process  of  delegation  of  congressional 
powers,  proliferated  throughout  the  govern- 
mental system,  together  with  the  onrush  of 
power  from  the  States  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment. Is  greatly  changing  the  govern- 
mental system  which  was  our  national 
heritage. 


Arthur  Hoppe's  Columns 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiroKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mr.     YOUNGER.     Mr.     Speaker  ,  In 

compliance  with  popular  demand,  so  to 

speak,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Appendix 

of    the   Record  several  of   Art  Hoppe's 

coliunns  which  appeared  recently  in  the 

San  Francisco  Chronicle : 

(From    the    San    Francisco   Cfironlcle.    May 

10,  1983 1 

Deab  Scixntists,  Go  Dig  a  Hols 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Our  dedicated  scientists,  having  throughly 
loused  up  the  Van  Allen  belt,  are  busily 
turning  their  attention  to  other  things. 
Like  trying  once  again  to  orbit  a  band  of 
needles  around  our  earth  in  order  to  muck 
up  outer  space.  And  digging  a  9100  million 
hole  In  the  ground  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  p. 

It's  high  time,  I  say.  that  we  laymen  take 
a  stand.  And  I've  taken  mine.  I'm  for  the 
hole  in  the  ground. 

This,  as  you  know,  is  called  Project  Mo- 
hole.  And  Its  goal  Is  to  drUl  through  the 
earth's  crust  to  see  what's  inside.  As  a  lay- 
man. I  wish  to  say  this  project  meets  all 
my  highest  aspirations. 

Firstly,  It  wlU  keep  numerous  Scientists 
occupied  for  years.  And,  "busy  hands  are 
happy  hands,"  as  we  used  to  say  In  nursery 
school.  Secondly,  it  doesnt  sound  as  though 
anything  will  blow  up.  Which  Is  certainly 
a  blessing  these  days.  And,  most  important 
of  all,  it's  fantastically  expensive.  So  we'U 
all  be  rich. 

This  last  is  a  matter  of  economics.  Which 
I  don't  understand  either.  But  the  prevail- 
ing theory  among  our  Government  econo- 
mists Is  the  Government  must  spend  more 
money.  In  order  to  stimulate  our  economy. 
In  order  to  make  us  all  rich.  Which  cer- 
tainly does  make  sense.  To  Government 
economists. 

But  the  grave  problem  these  economists 
haven't  faced  squarely  is:  Where  can  the 
Government  spend  more  money  without 
making  somebody  mad? 

If  the  Government  decides  to  spend  more 
on  public  welfare,  the  Conservatives  get  mad. 
If  it's  for  more  missiles,  the  Liberals  get 
mad.  If  it's  a  pork  barrel  project  in  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota  gets  mad.  And  If  it's 
more  foreign  aid.  everybody  will  get  violent. 
In  fact.  Its  kind  of  a  rule  that  whatever 
the  Government  does,   somebody  gets  mad. 

Not  that  the  Government  cares.  But  Con- 
gress does.  And  Congress  has  to  approve 
all  this  spending.  In  fact,  it's  getting  so 
our  honorable  Congressmen  can't  find  a 
nice.  safe,  noncontroversial  place  to  spend 
more  money.     Hard  as  they  try. 

So  it's  plain  as  day  that  what  we  desper- 
ately need  to  meet  our  current  scientific  and 
economic  aspirations  Is  a  good.  big.  deep 
hole  In  the  ground. 

The  only  conclevable  objection,  then,  to 
Project  Mohole  Is:  "Are  we  sure  the  hole  U 
big   enough?"    After  all,  •100  million  Is  a 


mere  drop  In  the  budget.  And  fears  are 
being  expressed  the  costs  won't  even  nm 
that  high. 

Could  we,  perhaps,  double  the  width  of 
the  hole?  Or  challenge  Russia  to  a  race  to 
the  center  of  tbe  earth?  Or  even  go  through 
to  the  other  side?  Or.  best  of  all.  drill  sim- 
ilar holes  In  each  of  the  50  States?  Plus 
several  In  every  undeveloped  ooimtry?  Thus 
spreading  wealth  and  fuU  employment 
throughout  the  entire  globe. 

In  one  fell  swoop,  we  could  knock  off 
public  welfare,  missiles,  pork  barrels,  and 
foreign  aid.  Our  Congressmen  could  sit 
around  safHy  appropriating  zillions  for 
nothing  but  more  and  more  holes,  thus 
Bssiuing  their  Incumbency  forever.  And  all 
of  us  would  be  rich  and  happy.  Everybody's 
aspirations  achieved.  Except  we'd  have  to 
be  a  little  careful  where  we  stepped. 

So  the  Hole  Solution  is  the  only  answer. 
Speaking  as  a  confused  layman.  I  say  It's 
Inevitable.  Yes  sir.  I  confidently  forsee  the 
day  when  the  human  race,  led  blindly  on- 
ward by  an  ever-more-bewllderlng  technol- 
ogy. wUl  no  longer  be  able  to  distinguish 
Its  aspirations  from  a  hole  in  the  ground 


But  most  of  all.  of  course,  the  manxial  la 
concerned  about  the  supply  of  forms.  "Local 
oflloes,"  It  says,  should  have  "a  minimum  ot 
1  month's  supply  of  normal  operating  forms 
in  their  stock  rooms  at  all  times."  But 
should  the  stock  room  suffer  a  direct  hit. 
Heaven  forbid,  the  manual  contains  sample 
emergency  forms  which  can  be  duplicated 
by  l^and  In  the  local  office.  Moreover,  with 
each  manual  comes  a  pcuikage  omlnoioaly 
labeled:  "Open  Only  Under  Extreme  Emerg- 
ency Conditions." 

Inside  are  more  forms. 

So  war  may  Incinerate  our  homes,  destroy 
our  factories,  flatten  our  very  cities.  But  In 
the  unearthly  stillness  that  follows,  we  now 
know  that  beneath  the  radiated  rubble  will 
sound  the  heartening  rxiffle  of  papers,  the 
staccato  drumbeat  of  the  stapler,  the  com- 
forting whir  of  the  mimeograph  machine. 

What  could  he  more  reassuring?  For  It 
proves,  as  our  leaders  keep  telling  us,  that 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  can  destroy  our 
system  of  government. 
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Wx  Shall  EwDuai — In  Txiplicati 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

The  trouble  with  news{>aper8.  as  everybody 
•ays.  Is  they're  always  printing  sensational 
scary  stories.  Like:  "War  Imminent!"  And" 
In  these  troubled  times  I  think  we  ace  news- 
men should  try  harder  to  ferret  out  happy 
reassiirlng  stories.  Such  as  what  we're  going 
to  do  when  the  bombs  fall.  Because  If  we 
know  our  leaders  have  got  plans,  I'm  sure 
well  all  feei  more  secure. 

Nor  are  our  leaders  sitting  on  their  hands. 
Typical  of  their  planning  ahead,  I  feel,  is 
the  new  "Administrative  Manual  LOEOM 
0799."  Drawn  up  by  our  State  Department 
of  Employment  for  use  by  Its  local  ofllcee  In 
the  event  of  an  "All-Out  War  With  Attack 
on  the  United  Stat«s." 

The  manual  lists  the  step-by-step  pro- 
cedures local  offices  should  employ  when  dis- 
aster strikes  In  order  to  cut  throiigh  biireau- 
craUc  red  Upe.  The  manual  Is  48  pages 
long.  *^ 

For  example,  you  are  a  s\jrvlvcr  of  the  all- 
out  war.  You  crawl  from  the  wreckage  of 
your  office  or  factory.  What  do  you  think 
of  first?  Unemployment  Insurance.  You 
stumble  down  to  the  nearest  State  Employ- 
ment office.  The  local  administrator  checks 
Administrative  Manual  LOEOM  0799.  On 
page  2.  It  tells  him  precisely  the  drastic 
emergency  procedure  to  follow: 

"1.  New  claims:  Use  the  DE  1101  set  and 
In  addition  an  affidavit  on  DE  468  showing 
base  peiiod  employers  and  earnings  by 
quarter.  Compute  the  BiffBA  and  WBA  using 
the  benefit  computer  DE  8000.  The  1101 A 
will  be  stapled  to  the  original  455  and  batch 
filed  by  date.  No  attempt  wtu  be  made  to 
keep  these  doctunents  In  alphabetical  or  SSA 
number  order." 
And  so  forth. 

But  note  that  In  the  event  of  a  war  de- 
stroying our  civilization,  our  DE  1101  sets, 
our  DE  455s  and  our  MBA  and  WBA  data 
will  not  have  to  be  filed  In  alphabetical 
order.  It  shows  our  leaders  are  facing  reality 
with  a  steady  gaze. 

The  manual  goes  on,  page  after  page,  with 
the  most  metlculoiosly  detailed  planning  for 
disaster  imaginable.  "Observe  endorsement 
stamp  control  procedures  in  117.515,"  it  cau- 
tions grimly.  "Prejjare  a  letter.  In  triplicate, 
explaining  all  signature  card  changes,"  it 
warns  forbodlngly.  And  it  takes  up  poUcy 
matters,  too:  "Veterans  preference  (should) 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible."  Or:  "Refer 
older  qiuaified  workers  where  radlologlcca 
contamination  Is  present  or  sxispected." 


(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  May  14 

1963] 

A  Peactice  That  Neves  Makes  Perfect 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
You  will  be  grieved  to  know  I've  had  to 
abandon  the  red  eyeball  system  of  birth  con- 
trol. It  was  based,  as  you  may  recall,  on  a 
new  pill  which  Is  perfect  In  aU  respects.  Ex- 
cept It  turns  the  gentleman's  eyeballs  bright 
red.  And  whUe  I  felt  tattle-tale  eyeballs 
would  actually  be  an  asset  In  hximan  rela- 
tions, there  was  always  the  specter  of  na- 
tural disaster. 

One  epidemic  of  chronic  conjunctivitis,  for 
example,  and  the  human  race  would  treble 
overnight. 

Yet  what  then  Is  the  perfect  solution? 
The  Planned  Parenthood  League  keeps  tell- 
ing us:  "Practice  birth  contrdl."  And  peo- 
ple everywhere  with  heartwarming  dedica- 
tion keep  practicing  and  practicing.  But  the 
population  keeps  growing .  and  growing. 
There  Is  clearly  a  fallacy  here  somewhere. 

What  we  need.  I  say,  is  not  practice,,  but 
I>erfectlon.     Such  a  breakthrough,  however 
will  require  all-new  thinking.     Perhaps  we 
should  turn  our  energies  from  methods  to 
Incentives. 

Look  how  the  Incentives  are  stacked  to- 
day. You  produce  a  chUd  and  what  do  you 
get?  The  lady  gets  love,  symf>athy,  a  new 
wardrobe  and  a  whole  roomful  of  new  furni- 
ture to  rearrange.  The  gentleman  gets  a 
$600  tax  exemption,  hearty  congratulations 
and  perhaps  even  a  small  raise. 

But  what  of  the  couple  who,  at  no  little 
self-sacrifice,  give  their  aU  to  save  the  world 
from  the  population  exploslcm.  What  do 
they  get  if  they  produce  nothing?  Nothing 
Is  this  fair?  No.  Is  It  even  rational?  Ab- 
solutely no.  What  we  must  do,  before  It's 
too  late.  Is  emulate  those  nations  of  the  past 
which  have  rewarded  proud  parents  with 
baby  bonuses.  Except,  of  course,  well  do  it 
the  other  way  aroimd. 

Our  new  nonbaby  bonus  wUl  be  adminis- 
tered, naturally,  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Which  has  vast  experience  In  the 
field  of  rewarding  nonproductlon. 

We  might  start  with  a  child  allotment 
program  similar  to  the  soil  bank  now  en- 
Joyed  by  wheat  farmers.  Husbands  will  be 
paid  a  cash  bonus  for  each  child  they  dili- 
gently dont  produce.  Indeed,  the  problems 
being  identical,  there's  no  reason  the  hus- 
band shouldn't  benefit  from  aU  the  aid  pro- 
grams the  farmer  now  receive*.  Except  per- 
haps for  the  help  the  farmer  now  gets  In  con- 
verting his  fallow  acreage  Into  a  recreational 
area. 

A  stiff  tax  penalty  for  each  new  dependent 
would  be  a  boon.  And  we  could  work  on  the 
present  dangerous  Image  ot  parenthood: 
Black  armbands  on  Mother's  Day,  homee  for 


unwed  nonmothers  and  the  annual  selec- 
tion of  the  childless  American  mom  of  the 
year.  With  a  good  hard  sell,  I'm  sure  we 
oould  make  kids  xmfashionable. 

Eventually,  the  incentives  of  cash  and  con- 
formity being  what  they  are,  I  have  faith  in 
my  heart  that  mankind  will  one  day  enter 
The  golden  age  of  perfecUon.  Wherein  no 
young  lady  will  come  within  10  feet  of  a 
young  man  and  •  •  •  Great  Scott.  What 
am  I  saying? 

Well,  it  all  goes  to  show  that  the  Planned 
Parenthood  League  is  dead  right  In  a  way: 
It  Isn't  perfection  that  counts  in  life.  It's 
practice. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  May  17 
1963] 
A-<»  Is  Not  C-*ATiHrACTORT 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
"Mr.  Cooper  (at  liftoff).  Puel  is  go.     Oxy- 
gen is  go.      Faith  7  Is  go.     She  feels  pretty. 

"Mr.   ScHiRRA    (in   Mercury   control).  You 
look  real  go,  Gordo.    •   •   •  You're  smack  dab 
In  the  middle  of  the  go  block. 
"Mr.  Cooper.  Boy-oh-boy. 
"Mr.  Schiera.  Have  a  good  drive.  Bub. 
"Mr.  Cooper.  Thank  you.  Buddy." 
And  with  these  historic  words,  mankind's 
latest  epic  voyage  Into  the  vast  regions  of 
uncharted  space  began.    It's  a  crying  shame. 
Dont  misunderstand.     No  one  is  prouder 
of  our  space  explorers  than  I.     True  heroes 
all.      And    I'm    all    for    our    space    program. 
Couldn't  be  more  so.    But  I  cant  help  hewing 
I  shall  live  long  enough  to  see  that  golden 
day  when  America  succeeefully  launches  the 
first   English-speaking   astronaut. 

Perhaps  this  technological  glossolalla  has 
some  purpose.  Such  as  confounding  enemy 
spies.  But  the  problem  Is  that  It's  already 
insidiously  distorting  our  mother  tongue. 

In  Washington,  New  Frontiersmen  speak 
of  "the  fn-esent  thnist  of  my  opinion  is  to- 
ward •  •  •.~  Agency  chiefs  testify  glow- 
ingly in  behalf  of  their  "ongoing  programs." 
And  "A-OK,"  as  you  know,  is  now  common 
usage.  Which  Is  "D-berely  passing,"  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned. 

True,  the  English  language  Is  ever  chang- 
ing. And  I  find  purists  a  stxiffy  lot.  But 
in  this  space  age  are  we  not  perhaps  being 
forced  to  absorb  a  new  vernacular  too  rap- 
idly? Take  the  minutes  of  our  local  PTA 
meeting  last  night. 

"Madam  Chairladt.  Four,  three,  two,  one, 
blastoff.    Old  business? 

"Mrs.  HosKiNs  (an  elderly  lady).  As  sec- 
retary of  your  committee  to  inspect  and  as- 
aess  our  mimeograph  machine  it  is  my  tragic 
duty  to  report  that  it  is.  at  the  present  time, 
inoperable. 

"Mrs.  Merkwiler  (a  young  modern) .  No- 
go,  eh?  We  have  to  get  this  bird  off  tlie 
ground.  My  thrust's  toward  an  appropriation 
eo  she'll  feel  real  pretty. 

Mrs.  HosKurs  (huffily).  I  happen  to  feel 
reasonably  pretty  as  It  Is.  And  as  for  some 
flibbertyglbbets 

"Mrs.  Merkwiler.  Your  tracking  tapes  are 
no-go.  Bub. 

"Mrs.  HosxiNS.  And  ftu-thermore,  when  It 
oomes  to  which  one  ot  vm  more  resembles 
a  bird 

"Madam  Chairladt.  Buddies,  please.  Let 
us  all  try  to  Join  together  smack  dab  In  the 
middle  of  the  go  block,  as  we  say.  Remember 
our  PTA  motto:  'All  systems  go  (except  pro- 
gressive educaUon).'    A-OK,  buddies? 

"Mrs.  HosKiNs.  Block?  Go?  Systems? 
Are  you  Implying  •  •  •?  My  word,  It's  driv- 
ing me  out  of  my  mind. 

"Mrs.  Merkwiler  (sarcastically).  Have  a 
good  drive.  Bub." 

(There  followed,  the  minutes  show,  a  brief 
fist  fight  before  adjournment  for  coffee  and 
cookies.) 

So  you  see  what  I  mean.  Gommtinlcatlon'B 
breaking  down.    And  I'm  against  our  heroes     ■ 
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usiQ«  A  •peclAl  lAn^uage.    Tne  trouble  la  each 
at  us  waAtB  to  b*  •  b«ro.     So  tre  einula4« 


And  oooaeciuMitlj  I  haT»  ttoe  \in«AS7  fe«i- 
knf  tb^  in  cxM  senae  it  <lo«*nt  much  mattwr 
wtMtbflr  w  or  tMi»  RumXMn»  vln  tZi«  rmo*  to 
ai«  moon.  Btbcr  wmy.  It'a  ;otii<  to  be  gr»ve 
<!ef(*t  for  us  Bngltab -speaking  people*. 


DiMbled  Aaericu  VeteraMS  R«)i«bilit*- 
tioB  Scrrke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLOKAOO 

n*  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPIUBBKNTATTVEB 

Monday.  May  27,  195 J 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  has  recently  been  at- 
tracted to  the  unusual  record  of  effective 
rehabilitation  services  extended  to  Amer- 
icas  disabled  defenders  and  their  de- 
pendents, without  any  charge  to  them, 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  at  its 
national  convention  in  Atlantic  City  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  elected  one 
of  my  constituents,  Peter  L.  Dye,  as 
national  commander.  Mr.  Dye  is  an 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the  State 
of  Colorado  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Mxirphy-Barelli  chapter  in  Denver.  He 
has  served  as  department  commander  of 
the  State  and  as  chapter  commander. 
He  has  been  a  Junior  vice  commander  of 
the  national  organization  and  has  served 
on  its  national  finance  committee  prior 
to  becoming  national  commander. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
formed  in  1920  and  chartered  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  in  1932  under  the 
name  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
DAV  extends  freely  much  needed  perstm- 
alized  services  of  Innumerable  tsrpes  to 
thousands  of  distressed  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  each  year.  This 
service  is  perfonned  by  the  organization 
through  its  nationwide  setup  of  fulltime 
national  service  officers. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  staff  of 
national  service  officers  have  reviewed 
2.407,720  claims  folders,  have  made 
1,025,090  appearances  before  Veterans' 
Administration  adjudication  bodies,  have 
obtained  670,172  favorable  decisions 
which  included  30,066  service  connec- 
tions, 164,250  compensation  increases 
and  180.040  pension  awards.  In  addi- 
tion, as  pointed  oiut  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  for  April  3.  1958,  by  the  Honor- 
able LiK  MncALr,  of  Montana,  now  in 
the  U.S.  Senate: 

Thousaiids  of  claUn&nte  have  been  given 
pertinent,  helpful  advice,  not  measurable  or 
recorded  in  the  monthly  report*  submitted 
bj  etich  national  service  olOcer  to  the  na- 
tional director. 

Veterans  benefits  are  not  automatically 
granted  but  the  veteran  must  file  his 
claim  for  consideration  by  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Rating  Boards.  As  stated 
in  the  CoNGRissiONAL  Record  of  February 
21, 1958  by  the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Pot- 
ter, of  Michigan: 

Governmental  beneflte  for  handicapped  war 
veterans    are    not    automatically    awarded. 


Man  ftiaJm*  have  been  denied  than  granted 
by  the  UB.  Vetectkne'  Administration.  Ex- 
pert advioe  from  an  experienced  service  offi- 
cer, who  ICDowe  what  la  required,  under  m^ny 
oocnpUcMited  law*,  to  }ue«lfy  favorable  dec4- 
■toDe  by  the  Veteran**  AdmlnlstraUon.  U 
sorely  iveeded  by  the  avera^  disabled  veteran 
•s  to  ><»*  claims  for  service  connectloD.  dis- 
ability compensation,  hospital izatlon.  medl- 
0*1  treatment,  prosthetic  appilanoea.  vooa- 
Uooal  training,  etc  Scores  of  thousands  of 
disillusioned  disabled  veterans  are  thus  as- 
sisted each  year  in  the  proper  preparaUon 
and  preaentaUon  of  their  worthy  claims  for 
various  governmental  benefits  legally  avail- 
able under  only  certain  circumstance*.  Be- 
cause It  must  act  as  Judge  and  Jxiry.  In  effect, 
in  deciding  whether  evidence  submitted  Is 
sufficient  proof  of  entitlement,  the  UJS.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  recognizes  that  the  ac- 
credited service  offloers  of  service  organisa- 
tions can  and  do  thus  perform  a  very  valuable 
service  and  therefore  furnishes  office  space  to 
them  and  the  authority  to  look  through  offi- 
cial claims  folders. 

According  to  a  statement  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  January  1,  1961, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Olik  E. 
TiAGUE,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs: 

Bach  day  tlu>usands  ot  veterans  with  teas 
of  thousands  of  questions  each  a  possible 
claim  for  veterans  benefits  turn  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  service  officers  for 
advice  and  assistance.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  capable  and  experienced  men,  wtio  are 
themselves  all  disabled  veterans,  the  Veterans 
Administration  would  be  forced  to  provide  a 
great  number  of  additional  personnel  to  deal 
with  thU  added  Influx  of  dally  visitors  and, 
of  course,  at  great  additional  cost  to  the 
VS.  taxpayer. 

Moreover  as  stated  in  the  official 
Record  for  April  27,  1959.  by  the  gentle- 
man   from    Massachusetts.    Silvio    O. 

CONTE : 

Most  of  these  service  disabled  veterans 
have  probably  assumed  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  lias  been  getting  some 
kind  of  financial  help  from  the  Oovemment 
although  no  Pederal  money  has  ever  been 
appropriated  to  the  DAV. 

The  vital  importance  of  such  person- 
alized service  Is  reflected  in  a  remark 
that  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord back  on  July  17.  1941.  by  the  Hon- 
orable Homer  T.  Bone,  of  Washington 
who  said: 

Americans  who  help  to  provide  security 
for  Americas  disabled  defenders  thereby 
help   to  provide  security   for  America. 

Former  Congressman  Lawrence  Curtis, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  himself  lost  a  leg 
during  World  War  I.  declared  that: 

Americans  who  are  grateful  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  America's  disabled  defenders  of  parts 
of  their  bodies  or  their  health,  will  gener- 
ously support  the  vitally  important  service 
program  so  effectively  operated  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

With  all  the  statements  above  quoted  I 
heartily  agree.  It  Is  very  interesting  to 
leam  that  since  its  formation  43  years 
ago  DAV.  notwithstanding  its  restrictive 
membership  requirements,  has  neverthe- 
less maintained  the  largest  staff  of  full- 
time  national  service  officers  of  any  of 
the  congresslonally  chartered  organiza- 
tions. Following  World  War  n  the  field 
staff  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
was  greatly  exp>anded.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion which  assisted  in  providing  a  2 -year 
course  of  vocational  training,  some  400 


* 

physically  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  n  became  full-time  DAV  National 
Service  Officers.  This  expansion  was 
financed  primarily  out  of  the  net  income 
derived  from  the  very  unique  idento-tag, 
or  miniature  license  tag  project,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  DAV  without  any 
promotlMial  fees  of  any  kind  being  paid 
toanycxie. 

I  was  astounded  to  leam  that  since 
1942  nearly  2  million  sets  of  lost  keys 
have  been  returned  to  their  owners  be- 
cause of  the  attached  Idento-tags.  This 
was  without  regard  as  to  whether  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  had  ever  re- 
ceived any  donations  from  these  owners. 
However,  there  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  States  which  validate  their 
license  plates  for  more  than  1  year. 
This  has  resulted  In  diminishing  returns 
and  has  unfortunately  resulted  in  dimin- 
ished financial  reserves.  Nevertheless 
the  DAV  has  continued  its  determination 
to  provide  its  invaluable  service  in  all  of 
our  Nation's  50  States. 

Other  sources  of  Income  have  been 
developed  although  by  no  means  suffi- 
ciently fast.  Among  these  sources  are 
bequests  in  wills,  special  trust  agi-ee- 
ments,  direct  donations  from  benefited 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  which 
incidentally  comprise  only  a  small  per- 
centage, and  from  contributions  by  so- 
cially minded  Americans  as  to  which, 
incidentally,  income  tax  deductions  are 
applicable  up  to  20  percent  of  each  In- 
dividual doner's  annual  net  income. 

An  increasing  number  of  corporations 
have  also  been  making  property  dona- 
tions to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
as  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  claim 
Income  tax  deductions  up  to  5  percent 
of  their  respective  annual  adjusted  gross 
incomes,  with  a  2 -year  carryover.  Such 
property  donations  have  included  out- 
moded or  unused  furniture,  equipment, 
machinery,  materials,  buildings  and 
land — based  on  their  market  value,  ac- 
cording to  authentic  appraisals  fur- 
nished through  the  DAV  without  cost  or 
obligation  for  the  cooperating  corpora- 
tions— and  including  diverse  types  of 
surplus  inventories  at  their  currently 
listed  prices.  Such  disposable  property 
donations  frequently  turn  out  to  be 
financially  advantageous  for  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Sometimes 
Increased  emplojrment  oppwrtunities  for 
disabled  employables  result. 

Income  tax  deductions  for  the  donat- 
ing corporations  are  frequently  prefer- 
able as  compared  with  the  continued 
payment  of  personal  and/or  real  estate 
taxes.  Insurance  premiums,  guard  fees, 
and  so  forth,  in  continuing  to  hold  such 
unused  projjerties.  Also  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  the  valuable  space  other- 
wise rentable  and  the  time  and  talent  of 
busy  officers  required  to  sell  his  dispos- 
able properties  as  well  as  the  additional 
income  tax  that  might  thereby  be  en- 
tailed. Such  corporations,  thus  cooper- 
ating with  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans as  well  as  other  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  by  their  varied 
property  donations  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  all  concerned. 

By  supporting  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  these  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions support  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  a  free  Nation  and  that  is  to  insure  its 
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Nations  defenders  a  life  of  security  and 
dignity  notwithstanding  disablement 
that  may  have  been  incurred  during  the 
mortal  battles  fought  in  the  course  of 
preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 


Why  Litton  Bays  From  Small  Botinetset 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  Litton  Industries  convened 
a  small  business  symposium  as  a  result 
of  encouragement  by  the  UB.  Navy  Of- 
fice of  Materiel,  as  will  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Administration.    The   senior   vice 
president  of  Litton  Industries,  George  T. 
Scharffenberger,  presented  at  that  time 
the  excellent  record  of  Litton  In  award- 
ing procurement  contracts  to  small  con- 
cerns.    The    practical    reasons    behind 
such  awards,  and  the  success  of  Litton 's 
practice  was  amply  demonstrated  In  Mr. 
Scharffenberger 's  address,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues : 
Wht  Lttton  Bdts  Prom  Smalx  Businesses 
(By  George  T.  Scharffenberger) 
Litton  is  now  among  the  100  largest  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and  Is  delivering 
products  at  a  current  annual  rate  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  per  year,  but  Litton 
Industries  itself  was  small  only  10  years  ago. 
But    we    have   some   reasons   that   are   more 
practical  than  our  past  relationahlpe  for  giv- 
ing more  than  63  percent  of  our  procure- 
ment dollars  to  small  buslneesee. 

I  think  it  Is  i4)proprlate  at  this  time  to 
state  our  record  In  this  regard.  Of  the 
S.600  vendors  on  our  approved  list,  more 
than  76  percent  are  classified  as  smaU  busi- 
nesses. We  made  a  recent  survey  and  found 
that  65  percent  of  our  procurements  in  ex- 
esss  of  $10,000  were  awcu-ded  to  small  con- 
eems. 

These  figures  are  especially  significant  in 
view  of  the  growth  of  Litton  Industries,  be- 
cause its  continued  loyalty  to  small  busi- 
nesses is  contrary  to  the  normal  practices  of 
companies  when  they  grow  from  small  busi- 
nesses to  nisjor  industries.  For  example, 
S  years  ago  the  two  Litton  Systems  divisions 
In  the  San  Fernando  Valley  were  subcon- 
tracUng  a  little  more  than  $4  million,  of 
which  68  percent  went  to  small  biLslness.  As 
the  dollar  value  of  our  subcontracting 
climbed  steadily,  the  share  given  small  busi- 
nesses rose  in  proportion.  Last  year  we 
awarded  M  1.476. 000  in  contracts,  of  which 
63  percent  went  to  small  businesses. 

Even  without  the  incentives  of  senti- 
mentality, the  social  implications  of  helping 
small  business,  or  the  encouragement  given 
us  by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
we  would  continue  to  i>e  leaders  in  XixXa 
practice  for  some  very  basic  economic 
reasons. 

With  our  design  engineers  specifying  ever 
tighter  tolerances  and  smaller  sizes,  and  our 
customers  expecting  ever  greater  reliability 
and  lower  prices,  we  need  to  get  each  pur- 
chased part  and  service  from  that  organiza- 
tion that  can  supply  it  at  the  optimum 
combination  of  low  cost,  quality,  and  deliv- 
ery time.  More  than  76  percent  of  the  time 
the  best  source  falls  into  the  category  of 
small  bxisiness,  and  for  that  very  practical 
reason  these  small  businesses  constitute  76 
percent  of  the  vendors  on  our  list. 


lliere  are  several  recwons  that  small  busi- 
nessmen are  hest  adapted  to  provide  the 
products  and  services  we  need  to  comple- 
ment the  ever  advancing  technology  ot  aaz 
time.     Some  of  the  most  important  are: 

I.  Many  of  the  new  techncdoglcaJ  devel- 
opments are  originating  with  small  business 
concerns. 

3.  Small  firms  have  greater  flexibility  In 
delivery  schedules  than  large  firms  offer- 
ing comparable  products. 

3.  The  small  businessman  is  frequently 
more  competitive  on  smaller  quantities  than 
is  the  larger  company. 

4.  Engineering  lifOson  and  communica- 
tion between  our  research  and  development 
people  and  the  man  who  will  actually  do 
the  Job  are  easier  when  we  are  dealing  with 
small  businesses. 

5.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  evaluate  the  ca- 
pabilities of  a  small  supplier. 

6.  Small  businessmen  are  more  coopera- 
tive in  participating  in  our  value  engineer- 
ing and  quality  assurance  programs. 

7.  There  are  some  unsophisticated  mate- 
rials that  only  the  small  businessman  wUl 
supply. 

We  know  that  our  small  business  program 
Is  an  important  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  we  acknowledge  the 
intangibles  I  mentioned  before.  But  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  reason  we  have 
remained  loyal  to  you  small  businessmen 
through  the  years  is  that  you  have  earned  It. 


BatHe  Over  Farm  Poticj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ICABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  New  Yoric  Times  made  their 
recommendation  on  farm  policy  on  May 
26,  1963.  Their  editorial  is  closely  in 
line  with  a  number  of  proposals  which 
were  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  wheat  program  and  particularly 
with  H.R.  6545,  a  farm  bill,  which  I  have 
introduced.  The  area  of  agreement  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  be  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tional consensus  and  I  append  the  edi- 
torial for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress : 

Battle  Over  Farm  Policy 
Now  that  the  administration  has  lost  its 
fight  for  rigid  controls  over  wheat  produc- 
tion, the  battle  over  far  policy  enters  a  new 
and  crucial  stage.     Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman  Is  tempted  to  let  the  farm- 
ers stew  In  their  own  Juice  and  discover  for 
themselves  the  harsh  re«Ultiee  of  an  abrupt 
ret\im  to  the  free  market.    The  Republicans 
want  to  make  political  hay  out  erf  the  wheat 
vote  by  continuing  to  (rffer  protection  to  the 
farmers.    Either  course  woiild  be  a  mistake. 
The  administration  has  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  wheat  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  wheatgrowers.     President  Kennedy,  who 
won   the  White  House  in   1»60  without  the 
aid  of  the  farm  States,  may  stick  to  his  po- 
sition, taken  bef c»-e  the  referendum,  that  tlie 
administration    will    resist    any   attempt   to 
ball  out  the  farmer.    Like  the  old  gray  mare, 
the  farm  vote  Un't  what  It  used  to  be.    More- 
over, the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  cite 
the   precedent   of    1989,    when   the   tobacco 
growers    rejected    controls    only    to   restore 
them  the  following  year  after  suffering  a  se- 
vere drop  in  income. 


But  the  price  of  doing  nothing  on  wheat, 
the  Nation's  largest  field  crop  and  third 
largest  cash  crop  is  enormous.  It  will  mean 
a  vast  addition  to  our  already  swollen  gran- 
aries and  poverty  for  many  marginal  farmers. 
It  is  imf air  to  punish  farmers  for  their  deci- 
sion when  the  Government's  past  policies  are 
at  least  pcu^ly  responsible  tor  the  present 
situation. 

Even  ttie  American  Parpi  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, champion  of  the  free  market  in  agri- 
culture and  leader  of  the  fight  against  con- 
trols, does  not  favor  complete  abandonment 
of  the  farmer.  But  its  proposals,  and  those 
siKtnsored  by  Repmblicans  in  Congress, 
amount  to  a  reward  for  defeating  the  admin- 
istration. Their  plan  of  a  handout,  of  great- 
est benefit  to  the  big  and  efficient  farm  imlts, 
would  be  an  even  bigger  misteke.  because  it 
would  do  nothing  to  eliminate  either  poverty 
or  the  surpluses. 

With  farmers  turning  thumbs  down  on  high 
price  supports  and  tight  controls,  the  only 
permanent  solution  lies  in  a  return  to  a  free 
market,  while  the  Government  takes  steps 
to  spare  farms  unnecessary  hardship  In  mak- 
ing the  transition.  This  means  the  gradual 
elimination  of  all  price  supp>orts  on  crops, 
which  will  restore  a  single  price  system  in 
both  the  domestic  and  world  markets.  EWrect 
payments  should  be  made  to  marginal  farm- 
ers, who  should  l>e  encouraged  to  leave  agri- 
culture by  being  given  retraining.  Direct 
payments  also  should  be  made  to  all  farm- 
ers who  agree  to  curb  or  divert  production. 

The  road  back  to  a  free  market  will  not  be 
short  or  easy.  Nor  will  it  be  inexpensive. 
But  the  i»-oblem  of  plenty  amid  poverty  will 
grow  worse  if  the  Administration  and  its  op- 
ponents remain  attached  to  the  old  and  un- 
workable solutions.  .  The  only  hope  Is  in  a 
brandnew  approach  that  wUl  end  the  over- 
production of  crops  and  substandard  farm 
incomes. 


A  Factual  Report  on  Ba-mingham,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29. 1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
continue  to  be  anxious  that  the  full  and 
true  facts  of  the  Birmingham  situation, 
which  was  In  the  news  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  be  made  known  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  all  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  In  that  regard,  I  wish  to  Insert 
In  the  Record  at  this  point  a  factual  re- 
port as  to  how  the  disturbances  came 
about. 

This  report  was  prepared  by  respon- 
sible citizens  of  Birmingham  who  have 
been  thoroughly  familiar  with  details  of 
the  situation  and  It  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  Steger,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  report  Is  self-explanatory 
and  I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  It : 

A  Factual  Rkport  on  Bibmingham,  Ala. 

Arrests  have  been  made  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  under  a  city  ordinance  which  requires 
official  parade  permits  from  the  city  govern- 
ment. Such  ordinance  was  enacted  by  the 
city  commission  here  many  years  ago  when 
the  hooded  groups  in  the  Deep  South  were 
militant  and  aggressive  in  putdlc  parades 
and  demonstrations  fomenting  prejudice  and 
incitement  of  hatred  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Catholics,  and  Negroes. 
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The  cUy"«  enforcement  oC  re<julrtng  p«rm<l« 
p«nnlts  to  all  raoee  and  groupe  la  neceMarjr. 
parUcularlj  In  heary  tnOo  arettc  wh^r*  coo- 
•tMKt  tnUBc  safety  and  control  must  b« 
maintained.  Tbe  city  official*  of  Blrmlng- 
fully  realise  that  »uch  parade*  and  dem- 
itlone  on  the  public  atreeta  can  eaally 
and  quickly  get  entirely  out  of  band  and 
become  riotous  with  serious  results. 

In  the  arreata  ot  the  preeent  denvonstra- 
tors  foUowtnf  a  State  court  Injxinctloci.  t»- 
sued  by  Clrcxilt  Court  Judge  W.  A.  Jenklna, 
the  demonstrators  were  In  all  case*  fore- 
warned that  they  would  be  In  open  Tlolatlon 
of  the  law.  both  of  a  city  octUnance  and  a 
circuit  court  order.  Thla  waa  Ignored  by  the 
demonstrators 

Those  arrested  were  taken  to  the  dty  and 
county  Jail  and  treated  the  same  as  all 
prlaoners  are  treated  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  bond  being  set. 

After  these  Initial  denooostratlons  were 
staged  by  adxUta.  the  children  In  the  city 
and  county  public  schools  were  then  brought 
into  the  demoQstratltMia.  running  rampant 
on  dty  streeU  downto>wn.  throwing  bottlea, 
brickbats,  and  other  missiles  at  poUoe  who 
attempted  to  control  them  without  xiae  c€ 
force.  The  fir*  departinent  was  then  called 
upon  to  use  fire  hoses  to  curtail  the  demon- 
strations and  preTent  raos  riots.  Seyeral 
firemen  and  policemen  were  hit  by  missile* 
and  Injured. 

The  children  taken  Into  cxixtody.  ranging 
in  age  from  6  years  to  14  year*  old.  were 
placed  In  the  cuatody  of  tha  juyenlle  ocxirt. 
SlDoa  the  court  faculties  were  InsufBclent 
most  of  the  children  were  sent  to  the  State 
fairgrounds  modem  donnltorlea,  with  tha 
glrla  being  placed  on  one  floor  and  the  boys 
on  another.  Theee  are  the  same  dormitories 
containing  bunk  beds.'  numerous  showers, 
adequate  heating  and  cooling  facilities  In  a 
modem  fireproof  building  normally  used  by 
the  boya  and  girls  of  the  future  Parmer*  of 
Amarlca,  the  4-H  Club*.  Mgh  school  athletes, 
nonage  b«tnds.  and  numerous  other  laiga 
groups  for  special  erenls  here  In  Birmingham 
where  bousing  for  large  groups  of  this  nature 
are  needed. 

The  use  of  highly  trained  poUce  dogs  by 
Birmingham  Police  to  discourage  the  more 
aggresslTe  demonstrators  has  been  purely  a 
defenalTa  measure  with  sereral  Incidents 
where  the  dogs  hare  been  attacked  and  In 
turn  knocked  the  aggressors  to  the  ground 
untU  the  police  could  take  them  Into 
custody. 

These  measures  are  similar  to  those  used 
in  many  cities  orer  the  Nation  where  large 
groupe  of  demonstrators  In  so  called  "pteac*- 
ful"  demonstrattaas  hare  beoonM  unman- 
ageable and  became  a  direct  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  peace  of  the  oonununlty. 

There  has  been  so  much  publicity  as  to 
theee  demonstrations  In  Birmingham,  we 
felt  that  you  would  like  to  hare  factual,  ac- 
curate Information  as  to  what  has  actually 
happened. 

As  of  now  the  situation  is  improving,  the 
children  are  being  released  to  the  custody 
at  their  parents  and  the  major  offenders  In 
the  demonstrations  are  being  given  court 
hearing*  to  determine  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence. 


GOP  Reports  Sacc«tt  ia  Ealittiiif 
Profetsort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
fessors In  Iowa  and  Missouri  recently 


held  meetingrs  to  help  contribute  their 
talents  to  constructive  work  InvoMnfir 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  men  tmd 
women  elected  aa  Republicans  on  the 
National.  State,  and  local  levels.  These 
meetings  were  directed  and  organized  by 
IV  Robert  J.  Huckshom.  director  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  Division  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

I  have  heard  several  very  fine  reports 
from  educators  In  Iowa  and  Missouri 
about  the  forward-looking,  positive  way 
Dr.  Huckshom  Ls  conducting  this  type  of 
meetln«r.  It  is  important  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  enlist  scholars  and  stu- 
dents of  government  so  that  we  may  have 
programs  and  platforms  which  actually 
solve  people's  needs  as  opposed  to  the 
type  of  foolish  approach  which  Ls  so 
often  peddled  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  at  this  time. 

The    following    are    several    articles 

which  tell  about  professors  In  Iowa  and 

Missouri  meeting  with  Dr.  Huckshom: 

[Prom  the  St.  Loula  Globe- Democrat.  May 

10.  19631 

GOP  RcroKTS  Sxrccass  ik  ENLisTtNO 

Paorsssoas 

The  Republican  Party  has  be«n  tuccesBful 
In  tapping  profeeaor*  for  help  In  the  poUtloal 
arena  axul  expects  the  program  to  gain  new 
importanoe.  a  national  GOP  spokesman  said 
here  Thursday. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Huckshom.  director  ot  the 
Arts  and  Science  Division  ot  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  came  to  Missouri  to 
help  in  teanUng  OOP  politics  and  the  aca- 
demic world. 

At  Jeffenoo  aty  Wednesday  night.  Dr. 
Huckshom  helped  set  up  an  Arts  and  Sdezwe 
Division  of  the  ICasourl  RepubUcan  State 
Committee.  Missouri  became  the  14th  Stat* 
to  form  such  an  organization  since  the  pro- 
gram started  nationally. 

Stopping  Thursday  In  St.  Louis  for  a  visit 
with  Pranda  C.  Corlsy.  Rspubllcan  nm.tifw\mi 
committeeman  for  Missouri.  Dr.  Huckshom 
said  the  aim  is  to  establish  similar  organi- 
zations In  all  the  States. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  In  AsMrlcan  history 
that  a  political  party  has  mads  a  formal 
effort  to  organize  proCsssora,**  Dr.  Huckshom 


He  said  the  defeated  Conservative  Party 
In  Britain  in  1045  had  a  similar  program  In 
Its  efforts  to  rebuUd. 

Dr.  Huckshom  said  that  last  July  he 
started  or^salilng  arts  and  science  groupe  in 
various  States,  always  working  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  RepubUcan  State  committee 
and  the  national  oomnUtteeman  and  oom- 
mltteewoman  of  the  respective  States.  He 
said  the  response  was  tremendous. 

By  the  time  of  the  November  1903  elec- 
tion there  were  organizations  ot  GOP  pro- 
fessors in  1 1  States. 

"Nine  were  successful — Ave  hl^ly  success- 
ful— and  two  dldnt  get  off  the  ground."  Dr. 
Huckshom  said  in  appraising  the  Initial  re- 
sults. 

He  said  the  fields  in  which  the  professors 
are  most  helpful  are  in  research,  speech  writ- 
ing, tuieflng  of  candidates  on  particular 
topics  and  aiding  in  preparing  policy  stands. 

"I  think  this  is  the  area  where  professors 
should  work."  Dr.  Huckshom  said.  "Any- 
body can  ring  doorbells." 

Letters  received  by  him  from  all  over  the 
country  tell  how  the  program  aided  individ- 
ual candidates,  and  In  some  cases  the  profes- 
sors' efforts  were  "the  key  to  victory."  he 
said. 

An  example  was  Utah,  where  the  efforts 
of  a  group  of  profeesors  at  Brlgham  Young 
University  were  Instrumental  in  helping  the 
Republicans  win  control  of  the  State  legisla- 
t\iT9  by  a  narrow  marktn  In  the  November 
election,  he  said. 


Dr.  Huckshom  said  a  roster  of  Republican- 
leaning  professors  started  9  years  ago  has 
grown  to  13.600  and  it  Is  hoped  the  list  wUl 
reach  35.000  by  next  spring. 

National  Conunltteeman  Corley  reported 
that  a  St.  Louis  area  OOP  grpup  of  profes- 
sors, to  be  aflillaied  with  the  State  organi- 
zation. Is  being  formed  and  Its  officers  will 
be  announced  soon. 

Dr.  Huckshom.  34.  a  native  Missourlan.  is 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  and  has  been  on  leave  the  last 
year  to  work  with  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  His  home  town  is  Willow 
Springs.  Mo.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Charles 
Prrguson.  who  was  chalmukn  of  the  Missouri 
Republican  State  Committee  alxnit  20  years 
ago. 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  May  9. 

10«S) 

GOP  Scnca  Hslt  or  Piorassou 


Republican  coUege  professors  wUl  play  an 
increasingly  Important  role  In  political 
palgns.  the  director  of  the  arts  and  scic 
division  of  ths  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee predicated  today. 

Robert  J.  Huckshom.  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  said  that 
Republican  professors  contributed  speech- 
writing  talenu  and  rsssarch  efforts  to  good 
effect  in  g  of  11  States  where  the  dlvlsloa 
was  acUve  in  time  for  elections  last  No- 
vember. 

Huckshom  was  In  St.  Louis  to  pubUclas 
the  party's  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  ot  acad- 
emicians and  to  discuss  with  Francis  Cor- 
ley. Republican  National  Committemen  from 
Missouri,  the  pending  formation  of  a  profes- 
sor's committee  here. 

He  helped  form  a  Stata  commlttes  for 
Missouri  in  Jefferson  City  last  night  with 
a  group  of  professor*  from  central  Missouri 
ooUsfSS  and  unlTprsltlea.  It  to  the  14th  to 
be  organized  since  last  June. 

Huckshom  said  this  was  the  first  time  in 
American  history  that  a  party  had  sought 
to  encourage  cooperation  t>etween  professors 
and  candidates  on  a  formal  basis.  He  is  34 
years  old  and  was  reared  at  WUlow  Springs. 
Mo. 

The  party's  roster  lists  13,500  RepubUcan 
professors.  Including  60  from  the  St.  Louis 
areas,  he  said,  and  about  35,000  are  expected 
to  be  signed  up  by  next  spring. 

Even  If  only  40  percent  actually  engage 
In  campaign  work  their  "reservoir  or  brain- 
power" win  t>e  invaluable,  he  said.  The 
others  will  make  substantial  contributions 
by  merely  declaring  themselves  In  the  Re- 
publican camp,  he  said. 

Special  efforts  are  being  concentrated  In 
the  field  of  social  sciences,  he  said,  because 
even  though  50  percent  of  the  NaUon's  315.- 
000  professors  are  Republicans,  about  80  per- 
cent of  those  teaching  social  sciences  are 
Democrats. 

Btats  OOP  To  Fo«M  AsTS.  Sctxncx  XJmtt 
A  dinner  meeting  to  organize  an  Arts  and 
Science  Division  of  the  Mlssoxiri  Republican 
State  Committee  will  be  held  next  Wednes- 
day night  in  Jefferson  City. 

A  reception  at  8  pjn.,  followed  by  dinner 
at  6:45  pjn.  will  be  at  the  Missouri  Hotel. 
Dr.  Rol>ert  J.  Huckshom.  director  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  Division  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  wiU  explain  the  pur- 
{KMe  of  the  program. 

Republican  faculty  members  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges  In  Missouri  are  Invited  to 
the  meeting.  Senator  James  P.  Kelly, 
chairman  of  the  OOP  State  committee,  said 
the  purpose  of  the  new  division  will  be  to 
help  the  State  commlttes  In  shaping  policy 
and  "to  take  advantage  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  academic  world  in  pwUtlcs." 

Reservations  are  $2  and  may  be  made  not 
later  than  Tuesday  at  the  Stata  Republican 
Headquarters  at  204  Adams  Street,  Jefferson 
City. 
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I  Prom  the  Post-Tribune,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.] 
TzACHzaa  Uacxo  To  Takz  Part  d*  OOP 

ACTIVITT 

Teachers  In  Missouri  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  lieen  urged  to  take  an  active  part 
In  Republican  political  activity. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Huckshom,  director  of  the 
Arts  and  Science  Division  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  met  with  a  score  of  col- 
lege teachers,  ieglalators  and  party  leaders 
Wednesday  night  at  the  Missouri  Hotel  in 
Jefferson  City  to  discuss  the  work  done  by 
arts  and  science  divisions  of  State  commit- 
tees. County  chairman  suggests  names  of 
teachers  Invited  to  attend  the  discussion. 

"This  Lb  the  first  time  a  positive  organized 
effort  to  enlist  Intellectuals  in  political  ac- 
tivity ever  has  t>een  made  in  the  United 
States,"  said  HuckshCH-n  in  an  interview  be- 
fore the  Jefferson  City  meeting. 

BOCCXBS    AflTOUKDINO 

"I've  visited  14  other  States  since  August 
to  discuss  this  program  and  to  help  organize 
arts  and  science  divisions.  Our  success  has 
been  astounding." 

Huckshom  is  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  Idaho  where  he  Is  an  associate  professor 
of  pollUcal  science  and  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Affairs  Research.  He  Joined 
the  national  committee  a  year  ago. 

"The  declsicHi  by  the  national  committee 
to  take  advantage  of  this  great  reservoir  of 
brainpower  actually  began  with  a  resolution 
in  1969  urging  that  college  teachers  be  made 
to  feel  wanted  and  welcome  in  the  Repub- 
Ucan party." 

Some  3  years  were  spent  collecting  a  list 
of  13.500  Republican  teachers.  Of  this  niim- 
ber,  8(»ne  4,000  have  said  they  are  willing  to 
work. 

In  States  which  have  arts  and  science 
imlts  profeesors  have  helped  with  every- 
thing from  rtnglng  doorbells  to  wrlUng 
speeches,  researching  political  and  social 
problems  and  helping  draft  poelUon  papers. 

"The  unusual  thing  about  the  Mlssourt 
interest  in  such  a  unit  is  the  enthusiasm 
shown  hj  the  county  chairmen.  Some  liave 
thought  that  the  party  was  unfortunately 
regarded  as  being  Indifferent  or  even  hoetlle 
to  Intellectuals  after  tiie  1966  presidential 
campaign.  I  think  this  attitude  resulted 
largely  from  a  lack  of  communication  at  the 
county  level,  I  don't  believe  It  ever  existed 
at  the  upper  levels  of  the  party." 

NATIVX     or    STATK 

But  the  imusual  Interest  shown  by  the 
county  chairmen  Is  not  the  only  reason 
Huckshom  was  eager  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  organizing  an  arts  and  science  unit 
In  the  State.  He  U  a  native  Missourlan,  was 
graduated  from  Southwest  Missouri  State 
College,  and,  he  says,  "an  uncle  of  mine  was 
Republican  State  chairman  for  8  years." 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  active 
State  arts  and  science  unit  is  the  Ohio  divi- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  State  Chair- 
man Ray  C.  Bliss  and  Arthur  I.  Peterson, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Practical  Politics 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  new  chair- 
man of  the  State  CivU  Rights  Oommission. 

Huckshom  is  optimistic  about  the  success 
the  program  Is  having  and  expecU  to  have 
a  roster  of  35,000  professors  wUllng  to  aid 
the  party  by  1964.  "It  is  good  for  the  party 
and  it  is  good  for  the  professors,"  he  said. 


United  States-Yogoslav  R<)ations — I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OW    HIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  recently  pub- 
lished several  articles  by  Mr.  Crosby 
Noyes  on  the  extremely  complex  and 
emotion-ridden  subject  of  Yugoslavia. 
As  one  long  and  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Yugoslav  political  and  eco- 
■  nomlc  scene,  I  can  say  with  confidence 
that  Mr.  Noyes  has  presented  an  accu- 
rate, precise,  and  cc«nprehenslve  review 
of  United  States- Yugoslav  relations. 

I  feel  that  these  articles  make  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  troubled  Balkan  State  by  enabling 
us  to  form  a  clearer  picture  of  the  c<mi- 
temporary  Yugoslav  scene. 

Following  is  the  first  of  the  two  arti- 
cles on  this  subject.    I  heartily  commend 
this  well-balanced  study  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
VJS.  Policy  Cotju)  Fohce  Tdooslavs  Back 
TO  Sovnrr  Bloc — Pa«t  I 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
Bklgeadz. — Since    the    May    Day    celebra- 
tions Yugoslavia  has  Ijeen  in  something  of 
a  flutter. 

The  spring  visiting  season  is  in  full  swing. 
Workmen  are  working  overtime— or  what- 
ever the  Socialist  equivalent  Is — lining  the 
streets  with  flags  In  honor  of  arriving  digni- 
taries and  then  takng  them  down  again  and 
replacing  them  with  new  ones. 

As  the  huge  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  over 
the  Federal  CouncU  Chamber  during  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  visit  came  down,  up  went  the 
blue  and  white  of  Finland  for  President 
Kekkonen.  The  same  delegation  that  saw 
Mr.  Kekkonen  off  waited  at  the  airport  to 
greet  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations. 
Egypt's  President  Nasser,  who  turned  out 
the  largest  crowds,  will  soon  yield  the  spot- 
Ught  to  President  Tubman  of  Liberia. 

OOSOIAL   KXCHANGKS 

'  On  all  theee  occasions  the  formula  Is 
pretty  much  the  same:  A  warm  and  cordial 
exchange  of  public  civilities,  equally  warm 
though  sometimes  leas  cordial  private  ex- 
changes on  current  wcwld  problems.  In  Mr. 
Rusk's  case  there  was  also  "mutual  agree- 
ment on  the  need  of  strengthening  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia 
•   •    •   particularly  in  the  field  of  trade." 

For  aU  the  festive  atmoq>here  and  hearti- 
ness, however,  the  performance  is  not  entire- 
ly convincing.  One  cannot  talk  with  many 
Yugoslavs  without  coming  away  with  the  Im- 
pression that  the  confidence  of  their  leaders 
Is  largely  assumed.  In  fact.  Yugoslavia  this 
spring  may  l>e  facing  the  most  critical  threat 
to  its  political  and  economic  future  since  the 
break  with  the  Soviet  bloc  15  years  ago. 

It  is  nofa  very  dramatic  threat.  No  sabers 
are  being  rattled,  no  breasts  are  being  beaten. 
The  man  in  the  street,  for  the  most  part,  is 


not  aware  that  it  exists.  Even  the  leaders 
find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  which  has  encouraged  Yugoslav  inde- 
pendence to  the  tune  of  almost  $2  billion 
should  now  be  threatening  to  adopt  a  policy 
calculated  to  undermine  this  Independence 
and  throw  the  country  back  into  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

KENNAN  QurrriNc 
It  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  when 
the  American  Government  Itself  firmly  op- 
poses any  such  move  as  contrary  to  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  President 
Kennedy  has  argued  against  It.  Ambassa- 
dor George  Kennan,  who  rates  as  one  of  the 
ablest  American  diplomats,  is  resigning  from 
his  post  in  Belgrade  becaxue  of  it. 

Ambassador  Kennan's  resignation  is  not 
in  empty  protest,  but  in  simple  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  no  American  diplomat  will 
have  any  useful  work  lo  do  in  Yugoslavia  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

The  ttireat  which  is  so  much  on  everyone's 
mind  here  is  the  result  of  one  of  those  curi- 
ous aberrations  that  sometimes  finds  its  way 
into  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Specifically,  It  results  from  an  act  of  Con- 
gress last  summer.  In  passing  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  the  Hovtse  tacked  on 
an  amendment  instructing  the  President  to 
deny  as  soon  as  practicable  what  is  known  as 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment  In  trading 
with  any  country  "dominated  or  controlled 
by  communism."  The  effect  would  l>e  to 
deny  normal  trade  benefits  accorded  in  the 
past  to  Yugaslavla  and  Poland. 

To  denounce  the  present  trade  arrange- 
ments with  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  requires 
first  that  a  year's  notice  be  given.  Before 
doing  tills,  however,  the  administration  has 
asked  Congress  to  reconsider  its  decision.  As 
a  part  of  the  current  foreign  aid  bill  sent 
to  Congress  last  month.  President  Kennedy 
has  asked  for  broad  discretionary  powers  in 
granting  or  withholding  trade  benefits. 

MOnVZS  OKCLEAX 

Whether  or  not  this  request  is  granted,  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  what  prompted  this 
particular  piece  of  congressional  toughness 
at  this  particular  time. 

Our  political  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and 
Pcriand  have  had  a  numljer  of  ups  and  downs. 
In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  the  neutralist 
conference  In  1961  and  the  trip  of  President 
•nto  to  the  Soviet  Unioh  last  winter  have 
marked  the  most  recent  low  points.  It  may 
well  be,  however,  that  it  was  a  feeling  of 
frustration  over  Cul>a,  rather  than  anything 
In  o\ir  relations  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned, that  did  the  damage. 

At  any  rate  in  the  eyes  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  action  of  Congress  makes 
curious  logic.  "Most- favored -nation  treat- 
ment" Is.  of  course,  a  most  unfortunate 
phrase.  What  It  implies  is  that  Yugoslavia 
is  favored  above  all  other  nations.  What  It 
really  means  is  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  arbi- 
trarily discriminated  against  in  trade  agree- 
ments. And  that  the  tariff  on  any  particu- 
lar item  of  trade  is  no  higher  than  that 
which  applies  to  our  moet-favored-trading 
partner. 

The  moet-favored-nation  treatment  is 
granted  by  the  United  States  to  all  trading 
nations  except  for  those  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  China.  It  is  not  a  piece  of  peculiar 
American  generosity  but  the  universal  rule 
of  world  trade. 
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OATn  TO    !••!   TUATT 

In  tb«  cue  of  tnOa  between  YugoelaTl* 
and  the  United  Btatee.  It  datee  back  to  a 
treaty  algned  In  1881.  At  our  own  InsUtence 
It  waa  never  withdrawn  even  between  1946 
and  1948  when  Tugoalavla  waa  conaldered 
one  of  the  moat  committed  nation*  of  the 
Russian  bloc. 

Here  again  the  granting  of  moet-favored- 
natlon  status  was  not  generoalty  but  an  act 
of  considered  policy. 

aince  the  end  of  the  war.  two  possible 
course*  have  been  open  to  the  United  State* 
with  regard  to  the  countries  of  Baatem  Eu- 
rope. They  could  be  treated  as  part  of  a 
monolithic  Soviet  bloc,  cut  off  from  all  ac- 
cess to  the  West  and  abandoned  to  their  fate. 
Or  they  could  be  encouraged  by  all  reasonable 
means  to  develop  along  the  Unea  of  their  own 
national  aspirations  and  Interests  In  the 
hope  that  their  subjection  to  militant  Com- 
munist dogma  would  change  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

In  practice,  American  policy  toward  these 
nations  has  been  a  ooinpromiae  between  the 
two  Ideas.  In  the  case  of  Russia.  Otilna.  and 
tb*  other  bloc  countries  exoept  Tugoalarla. 
moet-favored-natlon  treatment  was  cut  off 
in  1951.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  It  was  rp- 
stored  In  1980  by  President  Elsenhower  as  a 
matter  of  determined  policy  to  Increase  that 
country's  ties  with  the  West. 

NOT  D«  somcr  bloc 

As  the  only  Communist  country  which  has 
received  moet-favored-natloc  treatment 
slnoe  the  war,  Yugoslavia  provides  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  validity  erf  the  more 
liberal  approach.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
today  Yugoslavia  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  has  no  Intention  of  return- 
ing to  It.  The  nature  of  the  regime  and  the 
brand  of  commxinlBm  which  have  developed 
h««  are  different  from  those  at  any  other 
Commxinlst  country.  And  It  Is  a  difference 
which  it  Is  very  much  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Urlted  States  to  encourage. 

Tbaae  differences  and  the  American  Inter- 
ests involved  will  be  examined  In  more  detaU 
In  another  article.  It  Is  Important,  bow- 
ever,  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  Yu- 
goslavia's economic  Interests  are  lnv<rived. 
And  how  the  political  liberalization  at  the 
country  has  gone  hand  In  hand  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  trade  with  the  free  wc^ld. 

Starting  after  the  war  with  heavy  depend- 
ence on  the  East,  Yugoslavia's  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  fell  to  practically  aero  after  the 
break  In  1948.  The  refiiscU  of  Marshal  Tito 
to  submit  to  the  Moecow-dcMnlnated  inter- 
national Communist  nKTvement  was  main- 
tained In  spite  of  enormous  ooct  and  even 
greater  risk.  This  was  the  bleak  and  nervous 
period  when  Stalin  was  fond  at  saying:  '^ 
will  lift  my  Little  finger,  and  there  will  be  no 
mc«TTlto." 

TtniNXD    TOWAXO    WXST 

After  1950.  when  the  United  SUtes 
weighed  In  with  a  hefty  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid.  Yugoslavia's  trade 
tximed  decisively  toward  the  West.  Though 
this  orientation  was  again  somewhat  modi- 
fled  by  Khrushchev's  "reoonclliatlon"  with 
Tito  5  years  later,  this  in  no  way  implied  a 
return  to  a  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Woe  In 
either  the  economic  or  political  field. 

Today,  between  75  and  80  percent  of 
Yugoslavia's  trade  Is  with  non-Communist 
nations.  About  60  percent  Is  with  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  U;e  rest  di- 
vided among  the  "uncommitted  countries" 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  the  meantime,  Yugoslavia  has  been 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  adjust  Its  for- 
eign trade  system  to  mesh  with  trade  prac- 
tices of  the  Western  world.  Including  a 
drastic  currency  reform  and  the  virtual 
scrapping  of  the  state  monopoly  system 
common  to  most  Communist  countries. 
Beyond  this.  It  participates  In  several  com- 


mittees of  ti^  OBCD  and  has  provisional 
status  in  the  General  Agreen>ent  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Yugoslavia's  hope  ot  becocnlng 
a  contractxiaJ  member  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion by  1956  implies  a  further  important 
liberalization  of  Its  entire  economic  system. 
In  fact,  as  an  "uncommitted  nation  "  It- 
self, Yugoslavia's  trade  with  the  Eastern 
bloc  is  considered  by  most  experts  to  be  ab- 
normally low.  It  is  increasing  slowly  and 
can  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so  as  In- 
dustrial goods  replace  agricultural  products 
as  staple  exports.  From  the  American  point 
of  view,  an  Increasing  trade  and  contact 
with  the  East  Is  no  bad  thing,  since  It  In- 
creases the  political  Influence  and  attrac- 
tion which  Yugoslavia  is  able  to  exert  on 
the  Communist  bloc  as  a  whole. 

SUCCXSS    8TOBT 

This  attraction  and  Influence  are  already 
considerable.  On  the  political  side  the 
Yugoslav  experience — Including  the  break 
and  reconciliation  with  Russia — has  already 
had  a  profound  effect  on  the  organization 
of  the  satellite  system  and  even  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  On 
the  economic  plane  It  represents  a  success 
story  that  inevitably  makes  all  other  Com- 
munist nations  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

In  brief,  the  story  is  that  starting  from  a 
wretched  base  In  1960.  Yugoslavia's  rate  of 
econocnlc  development  has  been  among  the 
highest  in  the  world,  matched  only  in  terms 
of  absolute  growth  by  Japan.  During  the 
late  fifties  this  rate  reached  the  phenomenal 
figure  erf  14  percent  annual  Increase  of  gross 
national  product.  In  the  last  3  years,  parUy 
owing  to  the  severe  economic  reforms  Im- 
posed, this  rate  has  dropped  cooalderably. 
But  by  any  standard  Yugoslavia  la  stUl  the 
most  economically  promising  of  any  of  the 
Communist  nations. 

American  aid  played  an  important  part  in 
this  dramatic  recovery.  In  the  early  postwar 
years  It  was  perhaps  decisive.  But  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  emphasize  how  little  AmerlcaJH 
aid  Is  Involved  in  the  picture  today.  And 
what  a  negligible  part  It  plays  In  the  oootro- 
versy  between  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress on  the  issue  of  trade  relations  with 
Yugoslavia. 

The  American  aid  program  first  reached 
significant  proportions  in  the  early  1950's 
with  large-scale  shipments  of  food  and  raw 
materials.  In  the  same  period  from  1950  to 
1957  there  was  a  military  aid  ~  program 
amounting  to  almost  9800  million  before  it 
was  terminated  at  Yougalavla's  request  6 
years  ago.  Since  then  the  coiuitry  hxks  been 
buying  its  own  military  equipment. 

MOSTLY    LOANS  AND  CaXDIT 

In  later  years,  American  aid  has  consisted 
largely  of  Industrial  loans,  extenaloii  of 
credit — along  with  a  nxunber  ot  other  West- 
em  countries — to  finance  the  currency  re- 
form, and  a  technical  assistance  and  training 
program. 

Today  all  of  these  programs  sire  in  the 
process  of  being  terminated.  The  American 
aid  mission  In  Yugoslavia  U  winding  up 
projects  for  which  funds  were  appropriated 
In  efu-ler  years  or  putting  existing  programs, 
such  as  technical  training  on  a  paying  basis. 
The  only  exception  Is  the  sale  of  surpliis 
wheat,  cotton  and  oils  which  Is  continuing 
under  the  food -for -peace  program.  And 
even  this  the  Yugoslav  Government  hopes 
will  be  unnecessary  after  another  year  or  so. 

As  outside  aid  has  diminished  In  Impor- 
tance. Yugoslavia's  foreign  trade  has  become 
increasingly  vital  to  the  continuing  growth 
and  development  of  the  country.  As  a  large- 
scale  Importer  of  Industrial  raw  materials 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  called 
for  to  keep  foreign  exchange-earning  exports 
In  reasonable  balance.  The  effort  has  not 
been  easy  or  always  successful  and  the  mar- 
gin between  success  and  failure  remains 
small. 


In  this  respect.  Yugoslavia's  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  of  prime  Importance. 
Though  representing  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  country's  overall  trade,  the  United 
States  In  1983  was  the  leading  exporter  to 
Yugoslavia  and  the  third  largest  market  for 
Yugoslav  goods.  This  trade,  furthermore, 
has  been  expanding  rapidly,  rising  from  $39 
mUlion  in  1981  to  $52  million  last  year,  with 
a  goal  of  ISO  million  In  1963.  These  sums, 
though  negligible  in  terms  of  American  trade, 
could  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  Yugoslavia. 

xrrBCT   8KXN    AS    DISASTBOUS 

It  could  well  mean  Just  exactly  this  dif- 
ference if  the  American  Congress  insists  that 
Yugoslavia  be  written  off  as  a  hopeless  coun- 
try with  whom  the  United  States  should  no 
longer  maintain  nomuU  trade  relations. 
The  effect  of  withdrawing  most-favored 
nation  treatment,  in  the  opinion  of  every 
competent  observer  here,  would  be  disastrous 
both  from  an  economic  and  political  point 
of  view. 

FVom  the  economic  standpoint  it  would 
Increase  tariffs  on  94  percent  of  all  exports 
from  Yugoslavia  to  the  United  States  effec- 
tively pricing  them  out  of  the  American 
market.  In  some  cases  present  duties  would 
be  Increased  more  than  400  percent. 

This  In  turn  would  drastically  cut  Imports 
from  the  United  States,  amounting  in  1963 
to  some  tl54  million.  The  Inability  to  earn 
dollars  would  also  make  It  practically  Im- 
possible for  Yugoslavia  to  continue  payments 
on  Its  past  debts  to  the  United  States  which 
this  year  will  total  some  $10  million. 

Nor  would  the  effects  stop  here.  In  the 
next  few  years,  Yugoslavia  is  expecting  the 
most  difllcult  negotiations  with  Its  trading 
partners  of  the  European  Common  Market, 
partlc\ilarly  In  the  touchy  field  of  agrlcul- 
txtnl  exports.  A  punitive  policy  by  the 
United  States,  Imposed  for  political  reasons, 
can  hardly  fall  to  have  an  effect  on  oxir 
allies.  Given  the  probable  consequences,  the 
economic  future  of  Yugoslavia  would  look 
very  bleak  Indeed. 

CLASS   EXPORT  CASK  CrrZD 

In  fact,  the  consequences  are  already  being 
felt,  even  before  the  action  of  the  Congress 
becomes  effective.  The  experience  of  the 
Rogaska  Slatlna  glass  factory  Is  an  Interest- 
ing case  In  point. 

Since  1927,  Rogaska  Slatlna  has  been  ex- 
porting glassware  to  the  United  States, 
including  among  its  important  customers 
such  firms  as  Macy's,  Olmbels.  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.  and  Plttman  Dreltzer,  a  New  York 
glass  importer.  Exports  last  year  amounted 
to  $300,000  <»■  about  33  percent  of  the  fac- 
tory's total  exports. 

This  year,  when  most  of  these  firms  failed 
to  renew  their  orders,  the  general  manager 
called  on  them  In  the  course  of  a  recent 
visit  to  New  York,  Glmbels  and  W.  T.  Grant 
refused  to  receive  him;  Plttman  Dreltzer  cut 
its  order  by  60  percent.  Only  Macy's  re- 
ordered In  the  U8\ial  amounts  and  the  man- 
ager estimates  that  his  total  exports  to  th* 
United  States  this  year  will  not  exceed  $75.- 
000.  Such  cases  of  "patriotic"  private  boy- 
cotts of  Yugoslav  products  since  the  action  of 
Congress  have  not  been  rare. 

ALLOWS  NO  LrrWAT 

The  net  effect  of  this  In  the  opinion  of  our 
top  diplomats  here  is  simply  to  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  a  policy  whose  success  has 
been  conclusively  proved  over  15  years.  Prom 
the  American  point  of  view  the  decision  of 
Congress,  if  it  stands,  amounts  to  an  irrevoc- 
able decision  which  allows  the  President  no 
leeway  whatever  In  dealing  with  a  complex 
and  changing  political  and  economic  prob- 
lem. Prom  the  Yugoslav  standpoint.  It  Is  a 
gratuitous  Injury  which  can  never  be  suc- 
cessfully explained. 
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Above  all  It  will  dlscourge  all  those  Yugo- 
slavs who  want  better  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  give  comfort  to  those  In 
Yugoslavia  and  elsewhere  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Independent  development  and  political 
orientation  of  the  country.  It  will  give  the 
Impression  that  although  Yugoslavia  may 
want  to  remain  Independent,  the  price  of 
doing  so  might  well  be  economic  ruin. 

It  will  not,  in  all  probability,  force  Yugfo- 
slavla  back  Into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

"We  do  not  leave  because  of  you  in  1948" 
a  Yugoslav  official  told  me,  "And  nothing 
that  you  may  do  will  make  us  go  back.  But 
It  Is  bard  to  understand  why  you  should  want 
to  push  us  In  this  direction." 
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Congress   Tight  on  Military   Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OT   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express.  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  regard- 
ing the  mihtary  pay  increase  bill  which 
the  House  passed  recently.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  this  newspaper, 
Mr.  Lucian  C.  Warren,  attended  many  of 
the  hearings  on  this  legislation  and  made 
a  thorough  study  of  the  fa«ts  involved 
in  this  issue. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I  include 
this  editorial  dated  May  21,  1963: 
Congress   Tight  on  Mn^rrAar  Pat 

At  a  time  when  democracy  is  engaged  in 
a  cold  war  with  the  forces  of  communism  on 
many  fronts  throughout  the  world.  Congress 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keystones 
In  oiir  national  defense.  It  Is  this  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government  that  digs  into 
subversion,  exposes  foreign  propaganda  and 
most  Importantly  appropriates  the  money 
needed  to  make  our  Armed  Forces  the  strong- 
est, best-equipped  military  In  the  world. 

So  anxious  are  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  insure  against  any  possible  weak- 
ening of  U.S.  striking  power  that  they  fre- 
quently vote  funds  for  military  hardware 
that  the  Defense  Department  doesn't  request 
and  In  some  Instances  deems  unneeded. 
Production  of  the  B-70  superbomber  Is  one 
Ulustration  of  such  Insistence. 

But  despite  this  display  of  eternal  vigi- 
lance. Congress  appears  to  have  developed  a 
blind  spot  in  the  overall  defense  picture. 
That  spot  is  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars are  appropriated  each  year  for  compli- 
cated electronic  weapons  yet  Congress  ex- 
hibits a  piizzUng  degree  of  parsimony  when 
It  comes  to  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  intelli- 
gent, highly-skilled  men  needed  to  direct  and 
operate  them. 

Salaries  paid  by  private  Industries  to  men 
of  comparable  skills  have  soared  far  beyond 
military  pay  scales  and  as  a  result  thousands 
of  vitally  needed  technicians  are  leaving  the 
Armed  Forces  each  year  to  accept  civilian 
Jobs.  And  not  Infrequently  they  find  them- 
selves assigned  as  civilian  technicians  doing 
the  same  or  similar  work  they  did  while  in 
service,  but  at  perhaps  two  or  three  times  the 
salaries,  plus  regxilar  hours,  overtime  pay,  and 
complete  freedom  from  former  military 
restrictlohA. 


Further,  the  side  benefits  that  once  made 
military  careers  attractive — free  medical  and 
dental  care,  hospitalization,  free  Insurance 
and  pensions — pale  by  comparison  to  many 
of  the  fringe  benefits  offered  by  private  in- 
du  ries.  Few  companies  today  which  seek 
trained,  technical  employees  do  not  offer 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  benefits,  plus 
substantial  pensions  and  not  Infrequently 
bonuses.  Military  personnel  already  has  lost 
the  free  $10,000  life  Insurance,  which  was  re- 
placed by  a  dependency  Indemnity  compen- 
sation, claimed  by  many  to  be  Inadequate. 

In  a  recent  coliunn  on  Washington  affairs 
Lucian  C.  Warren.  Courier -Express  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  cited  the  difference  be- 
tween the  indemnity  pensions  paid  military 
and  civilian  dependents  of  the  men  lost  in 
-the  recent  tragic  sinking  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Thresher.  Dependents  ot  Navy  men 
lost  on  the  sub  get  pensions  ranging  from 
$174  to  $280  a  month  while  dependents  of 
the  lost  civilians  aboard  the  ship  will  get 
pensions  ranging  from  $234  to  $626  a  month. 
Thus,  through  the  cold  comparison  of  fig- 
ures, a  naval  career  loees  much  of  its  appeal. 
Mr.  Warren  also  pointed  out  that  while 
Congress  raised  the  pay  of  civilian  Govern- 
ment employees  39.8  percent  over  the  past 
several  years,  military  pay — including  a  re- 
cent Increase  In  basic  allowance  for  qiiar- 
ters — has  been  boosted  only  16.6  percent. 
And  certainly  $55  extra  a  month  for  those 
who  are  exposed  to  hostUe  fire  seems  to  be 
pretty  poor  compensation  In  view  of  steadily 
rising  casualties  in  strlfe-tom  areas.  Fifty 
doUars  woxild  hardly  cover  the  dally  expenses 
of  some  ot  our  Junketing  Congressmen  who 
are  only  subject  to  the  occasional  verbal  fire 
of  a  critic;  that  type  of  fire  seldom  proves 
physically  fatal. 

Congress  Is  aware  of  the  truism:  "You  get 
what  you  pay  for."  It  is  cold  logic  that  If 
we  want  the  best  In  equipment  we  must  i>ay 
few  It.  If  we  want  the  Nation's  best  men  to 
defend  our  liberties  the  same  rule  applies. 
We  suggest  Congressmen  reexamine  the 
military  pay  scale  and  then  ask  themiselves: 
"Would  we  do  the  same  work  and  accept  the 
same  heavy  responsibility  for  that  kind  of 
wages?" 

An  honest  answer  will  bring  additional 
merited  pay  Increases  for  our  Armed  Forces. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfiPRESENTATlVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  newsletter  of  May 
25,1963: 

It's  YotTB  Choice 

The  Individual  citizen's  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities are  being  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  our  Federal  Grovernment  leaders  at  this 
time.  The  radical -liberals  Including  the 
President,  his  advisers,  and  his  congressional 
leaders  are  chiefly  resix)nslble  for  the  cata- 
clysmic results  in  the  destruction  of  our  free 
society.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
or  restate  these  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  Individual's  right  Is  self-determina- 
tion, through  free  choice,  free  will,  account- 
able to  his  Maker,  for  hU  life  and  what  he 
does  with  it.  Government  of,  by,  and  for 
people  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  secure 
this  right  of  self-determination,  and  It  fol- 
lows that  the  BiU  of  Rights  recognizes  hu- 


man rights  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepxend- 
ence  'proclaims  these  as  God-given. 

Individual  responsibilities  are  quite  simply 
stated,  too.  The  Individual  Is  responsible  for 
providing  himself  and  his  famUy.  Beyond 
this,  he  Is  not  responsible  for  others  by  man- 
made  law.  It  Is  worth  remembering,  how- 
ever, that  man  Is  charged  by  his  spiritual 
concepts — whether  he  be  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic, or  Jew  to  care  for  his  fellow  man,  but  as 
an  Individual.  Charity  Is  not  the  enforced 
distribution  of  money  and  property  by  Gov- 
ernment tax  backed  up  by  Jail  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  a  chari- 
table institution,  nor  is  society  through  Gov- 
ernment, responsible  for  people's  welfare. 
Here  as  I  see  It  is  the  basic  fallacy  of  many 
who  Inject  Government  into  charity.  Char- 
ity, caring  for  others,  is  voluntary  and  an 
Individual  responsibility,  and  is  not  the  area 
for  Government.  Nor  is  there  any  right  of 
the  individual  to  be  cared  for  by  Government, 
•s  today's  Uberal-radicals  declare. 

That   Is  why  Government  cannot  consti- 
tutionally feed,  clothe,  house,  provide  Jobs, 
medical  care,  or  the  basic  necessities.     That 
Is  why  our  people  suffer  so  In  burdensome 
tax    and    regimentation    when    Goveriunent 
tries  to  provide  security  against  lifes  haz- 
ards.    Government,  In  asstuning  as  Its  role 
the    need    for    providing    life's    necessities 
through  tax  and  redistribution,  is  destroy- 
ing capitalism  and  the  republican  form  of 
Government  at  the  same  time  It  imdermlnes 
and  weakens  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people. 
Natural    Incentives    are    being    replaced    by 
Government  assurances  and  mandates,  but 
the  Government  has  nothing  until  It  takes 
away  from  people — and  it  taxes  always  with    ' 
punishment  to  force  people  to  perform.     The 
President's  "Democratic  socialism"  as  spelled 
out  by  chief  architect  and  adviser  Schles- 
inger  and  exemplified  by  J  J.K.  legislation, 
la  clear  now  for  all  to  see.    So  before  they 
are  gone  and  forgotten  I  wanted  to  remem- 
ber once  again  the  individuals'  rights  and 
responsibilities  as  our  forefathers  and  their 
Constitution  saw  them. 

Conmiunlsm,  socialism,  fascism,  or  other 
government-enforced  "isms"  can  never  beat 
capitalism  with  its  private  and  free  society 
for  the  simple  reason  that  every  person  will 
work  harder  for  self  and  loved  ones  than  for 
government — quite  elementary,  and  quite 
disregarded  by  both  President  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  interestingly  enough.  Both 
communism  und  the  New  Frontier's  big  Gov- 
ernment philosophy  are  based  on  disbelief 
and  lack  of  trust  in  people;  that  people 
cannot  be  trusted  to  run  their  own  lives; 
that  people  are  not  responsible  If  left  alone; 
that  self-determination  is  wrong  and  must 
be  replaced  by  Government  order  backed  up 
by  force. 

Today  In  the  United  States  we  see  the 
President  ready  to  use  Federal  troops  to  en- 
force Federal  law  as  he  Interprets  It.  In 
DaUas  today  if  there  is  an  example  of  segrega- 
tion in  housing,  FHA,  use  of  facilities,  public 
or  private,  or  any  other  violation  of  Federal 
law  or  Constitution  as  determined  to  be  a 
violation  by  the  President,  he  then  could 
send  Federal  troops  to  enforce  the  law  as 
he  jjonstrues  it.  This  Is  the  Birminghfjn 
story  in  its  larger  Implication,  This  con- 
cept bypasses  the  courts.  Federal  marshals. 
State  sovereignty  and  law.  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  Individual  property  and  moral 
rights. 

This  Nation  is  entering  a  new  era,  but  Is  a 
logical  progression  from  the  New  Deal  and 
Fair  Deal,  the  full  flowering  of  the  Mberals* 
free  hand  in  Congress  and  Gov.-rnment 
since  the  1930'8.  Having  transferred  the 
power  from  Congress  to  the  Chief  Executive, 
via  the  Supreme  Court,  we  now  h&ve  a  Presi- 
dent assuming  the  dictatorial  po-xet  that  is 
his.  The  people  now  can  see  it.  if  they  will. 
and  agree  or  disagree  as  they  mvjit.  America 
cotild  still  save  herself. 
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May  27 


rAKMOLS  MADE  A  CBOICX 


In  »ptt«  of  30  years  of  Federal  domination 
and  sub«ldy.  the  wheat  farmer*  have  voted 
to  remain  free.  After  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sive propaganda  campaign*  (paid  for  by 
tazea)  ever  conducted  to  sell  the  farmers  on 
giving  up  a  free  agriculture  In  favor  of  tight 
Federal  controls  and  handouts,  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  soundly  beaten  In  the 
referendum.  This  action  Is  a  direct  repudia- 
tion of  the  Kennedy-Freeman  planned  econ- 
omy theories.  It  Is  an  encouraging  sign 
that  American  farmers  are  ready  and  willing 
to  lead  the  way  back  to  the  sound  American 
prlndplea  of  private  enterprise  upon  which 
ttx»  •tranctti  of  this  Nation  Is  founded. 

AVatM   WMMfl''*"   IN   THK    HOUSE  THIS    WCKK   ON 

rxsTiNKNT  isarrxs 
The  proposed  "hot  line"  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin  poeee  serious  dan- 
gers. There  Is  grave  concern  among  many 
In  this  country  who  fear  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration may  be  coming  to  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Soviets.  There  have  been 
many  developments  In  these  first  years  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  If  outright  promises  were  not 
made,  at  least  some  understandings  were 
reached  which  have  cost  the  United  States 
loss  of  prestige  and  have  strengthened  the 
Soviet  position  in  the  world.  Starting  with 
the  Berlin  wall — It  went  up  shortly  after 
the  first  Kennedy-Khrxishchev  sununlt  meet- 
ing without  objection  by  the  President.  We 
witnessed  the  buildup  of  Soviet  military 
strength  Ln  Cuba  and  after  token  removal  of 
miaslles  and  troops,  none  of  which  have  ac- 
tually been  proved,  the  administration  an- 
nounced removal  of  o\ir  bases  In  Greece  and 
Turkey.  The  President  had  prevloxisly  denied 
that  any  such  move  was  contemplated  just 
M  he  Is  now  denying  any  Intention  to  give 
up  Ouantanamo.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced o\ar  intention  to  prevent  Cuban 
exiles  from  freeing  their  h(xneland.  he  was 
lauded  by  Castro  for  accepting  the  first  of 
the  Conununlst  demands.  Just  this  week. 
In  Moscow,  Khrushchev  reminds  the  world 
of  the  other  Communist  demands  upon  the 
United  States,  warning  that  we  must  accept 
them.  Including  the  removal  of  our  base  at 
Ouantanamo.  With  the  apparent  under- 
standings which  have  been  reached  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  accommodation  without 
the  ecuy  access  of  cc»nmunlcatlon.  I  dread  to 
think  what  could  happen  and  what  agree- 
ments could  be  reached  In  confidential  con- 
versations over  a  direct  line  between  the 
President  and  the  Soviet  dictator.  Because 
of  these  facts  I  believe  we  should  prevent  any 
hot  line  communications  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow. 

It  now  appears  the  administration  is  soft- 
ening up  the  country  for  an  agreement  with 
th«  Kadar  government  of  Hungary.  Congress 
and  the  American  p>eople  should  prevent  the 
President  from  taking  this  move  to  further 
accommodate  the  Soviet  Union.  Peace  can 
never  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  honor.  To 
recognize  liie  Kadar  government  now  woxild 
be  an  act  of  extreme  dishonor. 


ResoIuHoa  of  the  Democratic  Organiu- 
tioD  of  Queens  Coonty,  N.Y. 


call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
news  release  and  resolution  of  the  D«no- 
cratlc  organization  of  Queens  County, 
N.Y. 

As  are  all  decent  Americans,  we  in 
New  York  are  shamed  by  the  happen- 
ings in  Birmingham  and  other  southern 
cities,  and  we  hope  and  pray  that  these 
problems  involving  the  bcisic  human 
rights  of  the  Negroes  in  those  areas  will 
be  solved  peacefully  and  equitably  in  the 
near  future. 

I  am  setting  forth  herewith  the  release 
smd  the  resolution.  Issued  and  adopted 
on  May  22.  1963 : 

The  Queens  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  under  the  chalnnanshlp  of  As-  , 
semblyman  Moees  M.  Welnsteln.  today  (May 
23)  adopted  unamlmously  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  organization  supporting  the 
people  of  Birmingham  In  their  struggle  for 
recognition  of  the  basic  human  rights  guar- 
anteed to  all  by  the  XJ3.  Constitution.  The 
resolution  further  urges  complete  support  of 
the  Democratic  Clubs  of  Queens  County  and 
all  men  of  good  will  to  the  march  of  the 
Negro  community  In  its  quest  for  a  place  of 
dignity  and  equality. 

The  full  text  of  the  Welnsteln  resolution 
passed  by  the  group  at  Democratic  County 
Headquarters.  73-60  Austin  Street  U  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It9*olved,  That  tlie  Queens  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  representing  the 
Democratic  community  of  Queens  supports 
the  program  of  the  people  of  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  under  the  dedicated  leadership  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  the  Southern  Lead- 
ership Conference  In  their  struggle  for  rec- 
ognltloh  of  the  basic  human  rights  guaran- 
teed to  all  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"In  f\irtherance  of  this  position  we  urge 
the  Democratic  Clubs  of  Queens  County  and 
all  men  of  good  will  to  lend  their  complete 
support  to  the  march  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity In  its  quest  for  a  place  of  dignity 
and  equality." 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  preach  democ- 
racy to  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must 
first  set  our  own  house  in  order  and  en- 
sure that  the  guarantees  of  our  Consti- 
tution apply  to  each  and  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  his  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  mrw  toxk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Rzcord  I  would  like  to 


nedy  heeds  the  message  he  will  halt  all  ef- 
forts to  regiment  the  fanner. 

The  wheat  vote  was  a  vote  for  freedom 
on  the  farm,  and,  equally  Important.  It  served 
notice  that  farmers  cannot  be  stampeded 
by  scare  tactics  by  bureaucrats. 

It  is  all  the  more  Impressive  because  of  the 
pressure  that  was  applied  to  get  a  favorable 
vote.  The  President  warned  that  wheat 
might  sink  to  $1  a  bushel.  Freeman  said 
defeat  of  the  proposal  might  mean  chaos. 

Kenntedy  and  Freeman  were  not  the  only 
public  officials  who  plugged  the  program. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  major 
pwoject  of  preaching  that  wheat  growers  had 
a  choice  between  ruin  and  proeperlty. 

Also,  the  administration  reserved  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  for  Itself  In  setting  up 
the  rules  for  the  referendum.  Small  grow- 
'  ers  could  not  simply  vote  as  the  larger  grow- 
ers could.  They  had  to  register  In  advance 
of  the  referendum  to  be  rilglble.  Such  a  re- 
quirement Is  of  course  a  minor  obstacle,  but 
It  Is  sufficient  to  keep  millions  at  hom^e.  Few 
people  win  go  to  the  trouble  of  qualifying 
to  vote  when  such  an  obstacle  Is  thrown 
up. 

Rejection  of  the  wheat  program  leaves  only 
a  small  percentage  of  farmers  completely 
owned  and  controlled  by  Washington.  One 
such  group  Is  the  growers  of  tobacco.  A 
number  of  years  ago  they  accepted  a  control 
system  comparable  to  the  system  sought  for 
wheat.  Today  a  quota  to  grow  tobacco  Is 
worth  more  than  the  land  on  which  the  to- 
bacco Is  grown. 

Rejection  of  the  wheat  program  sought 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  does  not 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  wheat  program. 
Congress  may  vote  such  a  program.  If  it 
does,  it  is  a  certalntly  that  It  will  be  a  pro- 
gram more  satisfactory  to  wheat  growers. 

A  program*of  some  scwt  may  be  advisable. 
While  farm  sentiment  to  get  the  Government 
out  ot  farming  Is  strong,  an  abrupt  discon- 
tinuance of  aid  programs  could  carry  heavy 
penalty.  A  gradual  shift  away  frwn  Govern- 
ment aid  and  control,  giving  time  for  ad- 
justments to  be  made  by  the  farming  Indus- 
try, would  be  preferable. 


Freeman  Rebaked 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ZLUifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent wheat  referendum  proved  that  the 
thinking  of  American  fanners  is  striking- 
ly opposed  to  that  of  Secretary  Free- 
man. 

The  Macomb,  111..  Journal  of  May  23 
suggests  that  FYeeman  resign. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

FREXICAK    RXBtrKJED 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Free- 
man should  resign.  The  wheat  vote  estab- 
lishes that  his  thl"*'"g  is  so  radically  at 
odds  with  the  thinking  of  farmers  that  he 
cannot  serve  them  satisfactory  In  any  pro- 
gram they  would  approve.    If  President  Ken- 


Soil  and  Water  Conserratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  prize- 
winning  essay  on  "Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation," written  by  Miss  Sharon 
Kuehn,  of  South  CofTeyville.  Kans.  This 
essay  won  a  first  prize  of  a  $25  Govern- 
ment bond  in  a  recent  soil  conservation 
district  contest.  I  commend  the  essay  to 
all  Members  who  may  believe  our  young 
people  are  not  mindful  of  the  importance 
of  soil  an<i,water  conservation. 

Miss  Kuehn  is  a  seventh  grade  stu- 
dent: 

Son,  AND  Watib  Conservation 
(By  Sharon  Kuehn) 

Conservation  of  our  soil  and  water  means 
to  use  It  wisely  to  the  betterment  oC  our 
home  and  Nation.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  past  few  decades  to  Improve 
and  maintain  the  conservation  program. 

Since  most  of  o\ir  food  and  clothing  comes 
from  the  soil,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  we  get  as  high 
a  production  as  possible  for  each  acre.     As 
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crc^  are  grown,  minerals  and  natural  re- 
soxirces  are  taken  from  the  soil;  therefore. 
we  must.  In  order  to  keep  the  soil  In  top 
production,  return  tliese  minerals  by  apply- 
ing fertilizers  or  limestone,  according  to  the 
soil  and  crop  needs.  The  amount  of  food 
a  nation  can  produce  does  not  depend  upon 
square  miles,  but  upon  the  amount  an  acre 
can  produce. 

Ground  can  become  weakened  by  continu- 
ously planting  of  the  same  crop.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  add  fertilizer  In  the 
form  of  vegetation,  animal,  or  commercial 
fertilizer.  This  organic  matter  also  makes  It 
possible  for  the  soil  to  absorb  or  hold  more 
water.  When  soil  la  planted  to  crops,  min- 
erals are  removed.  The  soil  gradually  be- 
comes poorer  and  It  becomes  necessary  to 
return  It  to  the  soU  by  planting  legimilnoiis 
crops  such  as  clovers,  cowpeas.  aand  soy- 
beans which  are  rich  In  nitrogen. 

Erosion,  or  the  washing  away  of  soli,  does 
more  damage  than  raising  crops.  There  are 
various  ways  of  checking  or  preventing  soil 
erosion. 

Crop  rotation  is  practiced  In  many  coun- 
tries. Cover  crops  are  also  good  methods  to 
prevent  erosion.  Gullies  are  caused  by  ero- 
sion when  water  flows  waehlng  the  soU  away. 
Many  farmers  do  contour  farming,  terracing, 
and  strip  cropping  to  prevent  this. 

If  land  is  badly  eroded  and  Is  wasteland, 
it  Is  well  to  encourage  growth  of  native 
grasses,  vines,  shrubs,  and  trees.  These  will 
In  time  check  erosion  and  allow  the  soil  to 
be  rebuilt  and  again  become  productive. 

The  beet  way  to  prevent  soil  blowing  is  not 
to  overgraze  and  to  keep  good  cover  crops 
during  the  time  when  the  wind  Is  most  likely 
to  blow  the  soil.  The  proper  use  of  soU  con- 
servation will  In  turn  conserve  our  water 
supply  and  give  us  better  use  of  It. 

Water  must  be  conserved  for  bimian  and 
animal  consumption.  Industry,  household 
use.  homes  for  flah  and  aquatic  life,  recrea- 
tional pxirposes,  plant  life,  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, disposal,  removal  of  waste,  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  refrigeration,  air  condi- 
tioning, and  Are  protection. 

Water  may  be  conserved  In  much  the  same 
way  as  our  soil :  by  building  terraces  to  pre- 
vent fast  run  of  water,  build  more  and  larger 
ponds  and  mainly  to  teach  our  people  more 
•ooncwnlcal  use  of  water  that  we  now  have 
•mllable. 

Most  of  our  methods  wovild  not  only  save 
water,  out  prevent  floods.  By  the  proper  use 
of  soil  and  water  conservation  we  will  get 
the  highest  q\iallty  of  production  from  the 
least  amount  of  land;  thereby  saving  more 
lives  and  guarantee  a  better  future. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  minnxsota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ac- 
curate imderstanding  of  United  States- 
Yugoslav  relations  is  important  both  for 
the  Congress  and  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Following  Is  the  second  of  two  com- 
prehensive and  well-informed  articles  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Monday, 
May  20,  1963.  I  recommend  this  fine 
commentary  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  the  House : 


TITO  Is  Anchoricak — Ajd  Helps  Yugoslavia 
Bteaot  Unstable  Aeea — Fast  n 
(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 
Belgrade.— In  Yugoslavia,  It  may  be  com- 
munism  with   a   difference,   but   It   is   still 
communism. 

No  one  can  walk  around  this  city,  draped 
with  red  flags  marked  by  the  hammer  and 
sickle  and  plastered  with  "Socialist"  slogans, 
without  being  very  much  aware  of  the  fact. 
No  one  can  listen  to  a  si>eech  by  any  Yugoslav 
leader  without  being  persxiaded  of  his  devo- 
tion to  Marx  and  Lenin. 

No  one  can  talk  about  the  possibility  of 
Improving  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  without  taking  the  Com- 
munist factor  fully  Into  account. 

For  a  nominally  "nonallned"  neutralist 
country,  Yugoslav  leaders  talk  with  distress- 
ing regularity  out  of  the  eastern  side  of 
their  mouths.  However  cordial  they  may  be 
In  their  dealings  with  American  diplomats, 
their  outlook  on  world  affairs  In  general  Is 
radically  different  from  ours.  In  the  United 
Nations  Yugoslavia's  vote  Is  cast  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  time  with  the  Leftist  group 
of  neutralist  nations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  against  the  United  States. 

In  this  respect.  President  Tito  himself  is 
something  of  a  8i>eclal  problem. 

His  speech  to  the  neutral  nations  confer-  ' 
ence  In  Belgrade  In  1961,  defending  Russia's 
renewal  of  nuclear  testing  and  containing 
kindly  references  to  the  East  German  Com- 
munist regime,  raised  hackles  throtighout 
the  West.  His  trliunphal  visit  to  Moscow 
last  winter  where  he  was  lionized  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  did  nothing  to  endear  him  or  his 
country  to  Washington. 

As  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  Yugo- 
slav leaders  who  got  his  training  In  Leninist 
Russia,  nto  clings  to  the  traditional  Com- 
munist verbiage  mwe  strongly  than  his 
younger  colleagues.  There  Is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  his  standing  in  Moscow  Is  Infinitely 
more  Important  to  htm  from  an  emotional 
standpoint  than  his  standing  in  the  West. 
His  reception  by  Khrushchev  amo\mted  for 
him  to  a  flnal  rehabilitation  and.  in  effect 
an  ofllclal  admission  that  It  was  the  Russians 
and  not  he  that  had  been  responsible  for  the 
break  In  1948. 

All  this.  Inevitably,  has  had  a  disturbing 
effect  on  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and 
the  United  States  In  the  past.  Beyond  any 
doubt  there  will  be  more  problems  In  the 
futxire.  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  hon- 
est men  may  ask  themselves  what  the  West 
has  accomplished  here  after  13  years  of  ef- 
fort and  nearly  $2  billion  of  aid.  Some,  to 
exasperation,  may  decide  that  Yugoslavia 
deserves  to  be  written  off  and  treated  like  a 
full-fledged  member  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
And  yet  so  far  as  most  quallfled  observers 
are  concerned  this  would  be  a  huge  and  to- 
excusable  mistake. 

SEEN   AS    NET   ASSET 

In  his  book  on  "Socialism  and  War,"  Ed- 
vard  KardelJ.  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Yugoslav  Federal  Executive,  and  one  of 
Tito's  certain  successors,  suggests  that 
"when  making  an  objective  analysis,  one 
should  not  allow  slogans  or  political  dec- 
larations to  conceal  Insight  toto  the  real 
substance  of  things."  Or,  as  American  Am- 
bassador George  Kennan  puts  It  more  sim- 
ply. "What's  Important  Is  not  what  these 
people  say.  but  what  they  are." 

If  this  rule  Is  observed.  Yugoslavia,  by  any 
standard  of  measurement,  emerges  as  a  net 
asset  to  the  West.  And  what  has  been 
achieved  here  with  Western  help  Is  far  too 
valuable  to  be  thrown  away  to  a  fit  of  po- 
Utlcal  pique. 

To  state  the  obvious,  what  the  West  has 
received  for  Its  support  and  effort  U  the 
conduct  of  an  todependent  coimtry  over  a 
13-year  period.  It  has  achieved  poUtical 
stability  to  an  area  whose  traditional  insta- 


bility has  been  a  breedtog  ground  of  war 
for  many  generations. 

It  has  encouraged  to  Yugoslavia  a  wise 
policy  of  calm,  quiet  and  orderly  relations 
with  all  of  Its  neighbors  to  the  West.  The 
borders  with  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece  are 
are  wide  open  for  a  free  exchange  of  per- 
sons, goods  and  Ideas. 

BIG   INrORMATION   PROGRAIC 

Radio  broadcasts  to  Yugoslavia  from  the 
West  are  unjammed.  Newspapers  and  mag- 
aztoes  circulate  freely.  The  United  States 
oi>erates  an  toformatlon  program  here  on  a 
scale  that  Is  unthtokable  to  any  other  coim- 
try of  the  Soviet  bloc.  IronlcaUy  enough, 
the  only  Iron  curtato  that  exists  here  is  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  its  fellow  Communist 
neighbor,  Albania. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country's  military 
posture  remains  completely  todependent. 
Yugoslavia  Is  a  member  neither  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  nor  the  Comlcom — Eastern  Eu- 
rope's version  of  the  Common  Market.  Its 
Independent  behavior  and  successful  devel- 
opment set  an  Instructive  example  for  other 
members  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  Above  all, 
Yugoslavia  Is  a  living  manifestation  of  the 
fact  that  a  country  may  be  Marxist  without 
being  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  serv- 
ing its  political  purposes. 

And  beyond  tills,  Yugoslavia  Is  something 
more. 

If  one  looks  at  this  country  for  what  It  Is, 
and  resists  the  temptation  to  lump  all  Com- 
munists together  for  mass  condemnation,  it 
Is  clear  enotigh  that  common  slogans  and 
quotations  from  Marx  cover  a  very  large  spec- 
trum of  political  and  social  attitudes  wlthto 
the  Communist  world.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  the  contradictions  which  separate  the 
Yugoslavs  from  say  the  Communist  Chtoese 
are  a  good  deal  more  fxmdamental  than  the 
contradictions  which  divide  Yugoslavia  from 
the  West. 

EXOtT  GREATER  TNfLVTNCK 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  perhaps  to 
describe  the  system  In  Yugoslavia  as  liberal.' 
The  Yugoslavs  themselves  prefer  the  word 
"progressive"  in  contrast  to  the  reactionary 
outlook  of  their  Chinese  comrades.  Yet  it  la 
no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say  that  cc«nmu- 
nlsm  as  it  exists  here  Is  vmlque.  And  that 
to  the  historical  development  of  commu- 
nism throughout  the  world  Yugoslavia  may 
well  exert  the  greater  Influence  to  the  long 
run.  I 

When  it  comes  to  the  totemal  system  a 
certain  degree  of  caution  Is  advisable.  For 
an  outsider — or  for  that  matter  for  the  aver- 
age Yugoslav— It  Is  hard  to  say  exactly  how 
the  system  works.  What  one  can  say  with 
reasonable  assurance  Is  that  Yugoslavia  has 
gone  further  to  the  process  of  decentraliza- 
tion both  to  political  control  and  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production  than  any 
other  Communist  coimtry  to  the  world. 

This  principle  of  decentralization  is  flnrdy 
written  toto  the  new  Yugoslav  Constitution 
adopted  this  spring.  Though  It  assures 
Tito's  p>oeltlon  as  President  of  the  covmtry 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  (he  is  now  70)  it  also 
assures  that  no  one  to  the  future  will  exer- 
cise the  same  amoimt  of  personal  leadership. 
Presidential  terms  are  fixed  by  law  as  in  the 
United  States  to  two  4-year  terms.  Less  im- 
portant positions  are  fixed  except,  in  special  ^ 
circumstances  to  single  4-year  terms. 

ALLOWS   rOR   DEBATE 

Though,  as  In  all  Communist  systems  there 
is  only  one  party,  there  Is  room  In  the  Yugo- 
slav political  setup  for  very  considerable  dls- 
sentlon  and  debate.  The  process,  as  one  ob- 
server describes  it,  operates  more  like  that  of 
a  board  of  directors  who  agree  on  objectives 
but  argue  over  ways  and  means  of  achieving 
them. 

The  new  Constitution  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  four  separate  Houses  of 
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Parliament  which,  together  with  a  Federal 
Chamber,  le^late  In  apeclflc  flelda  of  eco- 
nomics, education  and  ciJttire,  aodal  wel- 
fare and  health,  and  poU-ocaJ  organlzaUtMi. 
Some  American  political  theorists  a«e  In  this 
sy>t«m  s  possible  Improvement  on  our  own 
system  of  concreaslonal  committees. 

Apart  from  lt«  central  political  organiza- 
tion, the  all  pervading  authority  of  the  nor- 
mal Communist  state  U  notably  subdued  in 
Yugoslavia.  Police  activity  Is  restricted  and 
poIlUcal  prisoners  are  few.  Within  limits, 
freedom  ot  expression  is  tolerated  and  legal 
protections  for  the  individual  are  being  in- 
creased. Religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and.  after  a  brief  experi- 
ment in  collectivisation  of  farms.  S4  percent 
of  agrloxiltural  property  Is  now  privately 
owned. 

In  the  economic  organization  of  the  coun- 
try, the  principle  of  decentralization,  in 
theory  at  least,  goes  even  further.  Under 
the  general  blueprint  of  successive  5-year 
plans,  control  and  development  of  industrial 
enterprises — from  beer  factories  to  hotels  to 
iron  mines  and  railroads — lie  in  the  hands  of 
separate  workera'  collectives.  Workers  coun- 
cils name  their  own  directors,  raise  their  own 
money  and.  again  in  theory  at  least,  decide 
on  the  distribution  of  profits. 

KNCOTTaAGXB    MmCZBfl 

Once  again,  a  degree  of  caution  is  neces- 
sary. Most  cortatnly  the  central  government 
through  Its  control  of  central  banks  and 
other  mechanisms  exerts  a  very  real  degree 
of  control  over  a  system  which  otherwise 
might  come  close  to  anarchy.  It  encourages 
mergers  between  competing  enterprises,  dis- 
courages foreign  competition  and  generally 
sees  to  it  that  the  economic  development  of 
the  covmtry  conforms  wlth.the  overall  plan. 

Even  so,  however,  in  a  country  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  North  E)akota  there  are 
some  29  separate  railrocul  systems.  If  it 
continues  in  Its  present  tendencies  the  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  country  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  what  one  observer  de- 
scribes wryly  as  the  "restoration  of  many 
features  of  a  capitalist  economy"  with  the 
single    proviso   of   collective   ownership. 

It  is  not,  however,  simply  the  nature  of 
its  internal  development  or  the  fact  that 
Yugoslavia  has  managed  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  more  disagreeable  aspects  of 
communism  that  sets  It  at  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum  from  a  country  like  Conunu- 
nlst  China.  For  more  fundamental  in  this 
regard  Is  Yugoslavia's  attitude  toward  the 
non -Communist  world.  And  most  specific- 
ally, the  attitude  of  Its  leaders  on  the  issue 
of  peace  and  war. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  great  Issue  that 
divides  the  Communist  world  today.  It  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  charge  that  the 
Yugoslav  le€ider8  are  "revisionist,"  while  they, 
the  Chinese,  are  the  true  disciples  of  Marx 
and  Lenin.  It  is  the  basis  for  the  growing 
dispute  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
upon  which  the  whole  futiu^  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  depends.  And  in  this  dis- 
pute Y\igoeIavla  plajrs  In  its  own  right  a 
singularly  important  and  prophetic  role. 

In  its  approach  to  the  non -Communist 
world,  as  in  Its  internal  development.  Yugo- 
slavia has  been  on  the  side  of  pragmatism 
as  opposed  to  dogma  since  Stalin's  day. 

"You  must  understand,"  a  Yugoslav  In- 
tellectual explained  to  me,  "that  when  we 
speak  of  'capitalist'  we  are  speaking  of  the 
system  as  we  knew  it — as  it  existed  here  and 
in  eastern  Eiu^pe  before  the  war.  In  many 
ways  it  was  almost  like  the  capitalist  system 
that  Marx  wrote  about  In  the  19th  century. 
We  realize,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  much 
resemble  the  system  in  western  Europe  or 
in  the  United  States  today." 

CHAMPIONKD  COXXISTKN CZ 

Thus,  when  a  leader  like  Mr.  KardelJ  speaks 
of  the  "disintegration  of  capitalism."  he  Is 


speaking  ot  the  dissolution  of  a  system 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  long 
since  ceased  to  exist.  His  own  revision- 
ism consists  of  ths  bold  assertion  that 
"since  the  time  of  Marx  and  Lenin  the  world 
has  continued  to  change,  that  capitalism 
has  changed  In  nuuiy  features,  and  that 
socialism,  too.  has  changed  in  many  fea- 
tures— these  changes,  of  course,  taking  place 
in  two  different  directions." 

Thus.  also,  since  the  days  of  Stalin,  the 
Yugoslavs  have  championed  the  idea  of 
"active  coexistence"  with  the  West,  rejecting 
the  Idea  of  the  forcible  imposition  of  the 
Communist  system  on  other  countries  and 
the  Chinese  theories  about  the  inevitability 
of  war  between  the  Socialist  and  capitalist 
worlds.  Peace,  in  the  Yugoslav  book,  is  in 
the  elementary  Interest  of  socialism  as  It  Is 
In  the  elementary  Interest  of  humanity  as 
a  whole. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  quite  incompatible 
with  the  whole  basis  for  Chinese  doctrine 
and  policy.  From  their  point  of  view  it 
represents  a  fatal  heresy  and  a  very  real 
threat  to  their  own  position  of  power  and 
influence  within  the  Communist  world. 
With  Soviet  Russia  edging  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  a  similar  "revisionism"  of  its 
own.  the  stakes  are  enomu>us.  And  the 
interest  of  the  West  in  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  countries 
directly  involved. 


A  United  Fifht  Needed  To  Obtain  Pro- 
tection for  American  Fishermen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASaiNGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  newly 
formed  organization  called  National 
Pishennen  and  Wives,  Inc.,  might  well 
take  up  as  their  first  major  project  the 
problem  of  the  Ecuadorian  Navy's  un- 
lawful interference  with  American  fish- 
ing boats  7  miles  offshore. 

The  Ecuadorians,  of  course,  claim  Ju- 
risdiction 200  miles  offshore  and  have 
forced  U.S.  fishing  boats  to  pay  tribute 
for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  interna- 
tional waters.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
American  fishermen  concerned  have  re- 
belled at  this  form  of  piracy  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  U.S.  Government  at  one  time  paid 
the  fines  of  American  fishermen.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  still  do  or  not,  but  I 
would  hope  our  State  Department  has 
abandoned  ransoming  our  fish  boats. 
Our  Government  should  never  have  paid 
blackmail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fishing  industry  of 
America  should  adopt  a  policy  that  an 
attack  on  one  fisherman  by  anyone,  any- 
where, is  an  attack  on  all,  and  the  Na- 
tional Fishermen  and  Wives,  Inc.  is  the 
ideal  organization  to  take  up  this  fight 
involving  southern  California  fishermen. 
It  may  be  an  Alaska  or  a  Florida  fisher- 
man who  needs  protection  next.  So  let 
those  whose  livelihood  comes  from  the 
sea  whether  It  be  New  Eiigland,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
wherever  it  is — bemd  together  and  de- 
mand protection  for  each  segment  of 
their  industry. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  coastal  States  to  Join 
in  requesting  our  State  Department  to 
do  something  other  th&n  cooperate  in 
some  craven  scheme  to  buy  off  another 
Nation's  illegal  actions  against  our  fish- 
ing fleet. 

On  April  9.  1963,  the  Association  of 
Wives  of  Commercial  Fishermen  in 
Seattle  was  formed.  When  their  hus- 
bands are  away  at  sea,  the  women  will 
fight  discrimination  and  unjustified  ac- 
tions detrimental  to  the  Industry. 

I  hope  these  wives  and  their  new  or- 
ganization will  take  immediate  steps  to 
help  their  California  brothers.  A  united 
fight  to  obtain  State  Department  protec- 
tion for  America's  fishermen  is  certainly 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  writing  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alexis  Johm- 
son  expressing  my  views  and  aski^  to 
be  kept  fully  advised  as  to  this  inter- 
national blackmail  scheme  against 
American  citizens. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  this  letter : 

CoNoasss  or  thk  UNmo  Statbb, 

HouBB  or  Rkpkebbntattvks. 
Wcuhington,  DC.  May  27,  1963. 
Hon.  Alkxis  Johnson. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Department  of 
State.   Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  With  great  concern  I  read  the 
May  26  news  dispatch  describing  an  incident 
of  two  San  Diego  tima  fishing  boats  toeing 
held  at  gunpoint  by  the  Ecuadorian  Navy 
for  operating  7  miles  off  its  coast. 

Kindly  keep  me  fully  Informed  as  to  what 
action  the  U.S.  Department  of  SUte  takes 
with  regard  to  this  situation. 

Meanwhile.  I  wish  to  strongly  protest  any 
policy  acquiescence  by  oxir  Government  in 
regard  to  Ecuadorian  claims  of  a  200-mile 
territorial  sea.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
stand  on  our  rights  unless  the  3  mile  limit 
is  changed  by  international  convention. 

Our  fishing  indiistry  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion and  every  man  who  earns  his  livelihood 
from  the  sea  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
call  on  his  Government  to  punl&h  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  m.  Peixt. 
Representative  in  Congress. 


Hoase  Resolation  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nation* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PRNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflflcient 
words  to  express  my  profovmd  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
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enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-331 1 . 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
l)een  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  duty  bound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and   feelings   of  many   Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.    These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.     They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national    security    interests.     In    many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously,   systematically,    and    objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  respcmses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

RosKLLt  Pask.  NJt.,  May  9. 1995. 
Dka«  Ma.  Smtth:    I  strongly  \u^e  action 
on  House  Resolution  14,  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  give  o\a 
Representatives  an  opportxinlty  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  all  of  us,  the  plight  of  the 
enslaved  peoples,  and  I  believe  their  efforts 
should  be  supported. 
Tours  truly, 

ICss  Ruth  Higoins. 

DxAB  Ma.  Flood:  I  wUb  you  suooess  la 
your  commendable  efforts,  and  will  ask  my 
friends  to  write,,  also. 

-  R.  HiootNS. 

Ukiainian  CoNcarss  OoxMrrm 

or  America.  Inc.. 
Denver.  Goto..  April  28, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Donald  Q.  Bkotzmait, 
New  House  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DmAM  CoNCRissMAN  Brotzman:  Congress- 
man Danikl  J.  Pixx)D  submitted  a  resolution 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee  calling  for 
creation  of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  an  urgent  need  in  the 
present  cold  war  of  oonununism  against  the 
Free  World.  Such  an  official  parliamentary 
body  will  be  capable  of  collecting  true  infor- 
mation concerning  the  countries  and  nations 
forcefully  incca-porated  into  the  Communist 
bloc. 

The  non -Russian  nations  and  their  strug- 
gle few  Independence  presents  the  perpetual 
dlfflculUes  for  the  Kremlin  rulers.  The 
problem  of  the  captive  nations  Is  in  fact  the 
weakest  spot  of  Communist  Russian  imf>e- 
rlallsm.  It  U  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  know  the  facts  concerning 
this  weak  spot  of  our  mutual  enemy.  Crea- 
tion of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions will  be  of  vital  Importance  to  our  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  Its  foreign  policy. 

We  sincerely  believe.  Sir,  that  you  fully 
understand  the  urgent  need  for  creation  of 
such  a  sijeclal  C^Uve  Nations  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  therefore 
we  ask  you :  to  Introduce  the  simUar  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  creation  of  a  special  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House,  or 
to  write  a  letter  to  Congressman  Howaao  W. 
SxrrH,  Chairman  of  the  House  Rule*  Com- 
mittee, expwessing  yoxir  fxili  support  for  the 
Flood  resolution.  House  Resolution  14. 
niank  you. 

Respectftilly  yours, 

Ross    KUZMTCH. 

President,  Denver  Branch  of  V.C.C.A. 

American  Cottnsel  roB  an 
Independent  Cossackia,  Ihc, 

Nev)  York,  N.T.,  May  4, 1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smffh, 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee,  hew 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Smith:  On  behalf  <rf 
our  organization  we  urge  you  to  submit  the 
Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by  your 
committee  and  ask  you  to  give  it  yoior  fa- 
vorable consideration.  Such  a  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  vitally  important  both 
for  oiiT  Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple at  large.  While  Communist  Russia  has 
been  deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of 
"national  liberation"  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we 
as  a  nation,  are  not  doing  enough  to  help 
the  enslaved  and  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness 
of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be- 
come a  reservoire  of  true  and  unbiased 
knowledge  and  information  on  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations,  which  knowledge,  will 
be  of  vital  Importance  to  our  Government  In 
carrying  out  its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  SMrrn, 
to  give  yoxir  full  and  qualified  support  to  the 
Flood  resolution  in  your  Rules  Committee. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

loNAT  BiLTj,  President. 
cc:  Hon.  Daniel  J.  "Fvooo. 


Organization  for  Dernse 

or  Lemkiwschtna, 
Brooklyn,  N.T.,  May  1, 1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman,    House    Rules    Committee.  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  SMrrn:  We  the  officers 
Of  our  organization  urge  earnestly  to  submit 
the  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by 
your  committee  and  ask  you  to  give  it  favor- 
able support.  We  believe  that  such  special 
Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  the  Rouse  of  Representatives  would 
become  a  center  of  true  knowledge  and  In- 
fbrmatlon  on  all  the  captive  nations  which 
information  will  be  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  Government  in  carrying  out  its  foreign 
policy.  * 

We  strongly  urge  you,  sir,  to  give  your 
full  support  to  the  Flood  resolution  In  yoa*- 
Rules  Committee.    Thank  you. 

For  Organization  for  Defense  of  Lemkiv- 
schyna. 

Respectfully  yours. 

John  Skwirtnianskt, 

Chairman. 
Wastl  Skomskt, 

Secretary. 


Nondefente  Spendinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAJiKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


West  Roxbtjrt,  Mass.,  May  7, 1963. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  MARnif,  JT, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Martin:  We  can  start 
to  exploit  the  weaknesses  in  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  by  developing  an  effective 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations. 

Last  January,  Congressmen  Flood  and 
Derwinski  introduced  Hoxise  Resolutions  14 
and  15  respectively  which  wotild  implement 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  of  1969 
and  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.  This  committee  womld  con- 
duct inqulrtes  into,  study,  and  prepare  con- 
crete recommendations  for  an  effective  UB. 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations.  Many 
other  Congressmen  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Conmilttee,  I  am  asking 
you — 

1.  To  Introduce  a  resolution  of  your  own 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Ci^^tive  Nations: 

2.  To  support  House  Resolution  14  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood; 

8.  To  use  your  Influence  In  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  to  which  House  Resolution 
14  was  assigned,  and  especially  with  the 
chairman  of  House  Rules  Committee.  How- 
ard W.  SMrra,  to  initiate  action  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  by  opening  public  hear- 
ings. 

Althoxigh  this  request  does  not  come  to 
you  from  your  district,  we  believe  that  our 
fight  with  communism  and  our  support  for 
the  captive  nations  is  of  a  national  concern 
and  must  have  support  of  all  Americans. 

Your  action  and  support  in  this  matter 
will    do  much   for  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Ukrainian    Congress    Committee    or 

America,  Inc.,  Boston  Branch, 
Orest,  Szcedlitk.  Public  Relations. 


or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  .1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Breaker,  I  re- 
print a  recent  editorial  cUr.ped  from  the 
Wellington  Kansas  Daily  News.  This 
editorial  reveals  once  agsln  that  those 
who  have  been  attributinf.  our  enormous 
budget  to  the  cost  of  national  defense 
have  been  barking  up  the  wrong  tree: 

What's  the  cause  of  tlie  present  national 
debt,  the  further  increase  in  that  debt  that 
Is  certain  to  occiir  this  year,  and  the  present 
level  of  taxation?  ■ 

This  is  not  so  simple-minded  a  question 
as  It  may  seem.  A  common  answer  is  to 
attribute  It  to  the  cost  of  national  defense, 
in  an  era  when  weapons  are  almost  imbeliev- 
ably  expensive.  And  It  is  true  that  national 
defense  accounts  for  roughly  half  of  the  totel 
Federal  budget,  and  Is  still  on  the  upswing 

But  proportionately,  as  Nation's  Business 
points  out  in  its  April  Issue,  defense  has  not 
been  the  principal  villain  of  the  play.  Since 
1962  defense  spending  has  risen  26  percent. 
or  $11  bilUon  a  year.  But  nondefense  spend- 
ing. In  the  same  period,  has  risen  104  per- 
cent, or  »22  billion  a  year,  precisely  twice  as 
much  in  dollar  terms. 

Moreover.  Nation's  Business  goes  on  to 
show  Federal  spending  for  nondefense  pur- 
poses, which  are  in  prospect,  will  rise  on  a 
wide  variety  of  fronts.  A  partial  list  In- 
cludes land,  water  and  power  projects; 
recreational  faculties;  fish  and  wUdlife  pro- 
grams; urban  renewal;  public  housing;  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  loans.  And  this 
is  by  no  means  the  end.  The  magazine  re- 
ports that  public  assistance  will  ran  to  $3 
billion  next  year,  as  against  $2  blUlon  In 
1960 — a  Jump  of  precisely  60  percent.  It 
will  cost  more,  so  far  as  one  can  see  now, 
to  support  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  veteran's  services — in 
sum.  Just  about  everything  the  Government 
does,  plans  to  do,  and  wants  to  do.  Areas 
where  cost  reductions  are  planned  are  almost 
as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth,  and  that  is  the  basic 
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May  27 


problem  th&t  vurrounds  Mr.  Kennedy'! 
mlred-down  plan  for  tax  reductlona. 

It  Is  tb«  most  obTloiaB  at  tr\iisma  to  aay 
that  all  of  lu  would  like  to  pay  leaa  In  tazea. 
Yet  the  admlniBtratloc  program  ha«  no* 
found  the  responae  that  waa  anticipated, 
either  within  or  without  Congrees. 

The  "why"  ai  that  la  not  dllBcult  to  dla- 
cover.  For  one  thing,  aocna  of  the  change* 
In  tax  policy — the  alleged  "reforms"— that 
are  part  of  the  package  have  met  with  the 
stlffert  kind  of  opposition.  There  has  been 
determined  objection  to  the  proposal  that 
tax  reductions  for  such  costs  as  mortgag* 
Interest  and  contributions  to  charity  be 
strictly  limited. 

On  a  broader  base  than  this,  tabulations 
show  that  the  proposal  cuts  In  Individual 
income  taxes  would  amount  to  relatlTely 
little  for  the  average  family.  There  Is  a 
feeling.  In  major  business  circles  that  a 
tax  program  which  would  substantially  spxir 
the  economy  must  be  more  favorable  In  Its 
attitude  toward  the  Investment  conununlty. 

On  a  still  broader  base,  there  Is  a  fear 
the  tax  cuts  without  reductions  In  Oovem- 
nvent  spending  would  be  dangerous  and 
unsound.     And  there  Is  the  real  rub. 

Nation's  Business  quotes  various  people's 
Tlews  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  "iVpl- 
caX  examples:  A  Kansas  City  man  said.  "A 
tax  cut  alone  would  only  be  like  taking  an 
aspirin:  relief,  but  no  cure.  But  a  tax  cut 
pliu  a  cut  In  spending  would  give  the  coun- 
try a  boost  like  we  haven't  had  In  a  long 
time.'  A  New  Y(»-k  woman  said.  "I  can't 
afford  for  our  household  all  the  Idealistic 
programs  that  would  be  nice  for  us  as  a 
family.  And  Mi.  Kennedy  can't  afford  for 
my  country  all  the  Idealistic  programs  he 
proposes." 

Finally,  the  Influential  Senator  McClklu^n 
has  said  that  "continued  excessive  spend- 
ing can  only  result  In  chaos  and  fiscal  dls> 
aster."  Hs  Is  not  alone,  by  any  means.  In. 
that  view. 


Wliat  the  Uaited  States  Has  Dooe  aod 
li  Doiof  for  Refagees — Address  bj 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  OiaF 

or   KKNTT7CXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVKS 
Monday,  May  27.  1963 


Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me,  I  wish  to  Inaert  Into 
the  R£coto  the  text  of  an  address  pre- 
pared by  the  distlngTiiahed  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Waltkh.  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  of  the  Committee 
on  Judicary,  on  which  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  serve.  The  address  was  delivered 
for  Mr.  Waltxs  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Philanthropic  Fund,  American  Coun- 
cil of  Judaism,  by  one  of  Mr  Waltz's 
closest  friends.  Judge  J.  Cullen  Oaney  of 
the  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Waltbj's  address  is  as 
follows: 

What  the  UNrrn>  Statxs  Has  Doifx  and  Is 
Donto  roa  Rxtttgi 


(By  Hon.  FaANcis  E.  Waltb) 
itx.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  U 
most  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  your  distinguished  prea- 
Ident,  my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Mayer, » 


azMl  present  to  this  gathering  not  a  speech, 
in  fact,  bat  a  report  on  what  the  United 
States  has  done  for  refugees  since  that  prob- 
lem In  all  its  magnitude  and  perplexity  ap- 
peared before  us  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  n. 

It  Is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  to 
speak  on  this  subject  as  It  was  my  volun- 
tarily assumed  task  to  tmdertake  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  sponsor  and 
pilot  through  the  tortuous  legislative  route 
practically  all  of  the  legislation  under  which 
the  United  States  accepted  leadership  in 
finding  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

When  Mr.  Moyer  requested  that  I  speak  to 
you  and  outlined  to  me  the  scope  and  the 
framework  of  my  address,  I  realized  the  very 
Important  and  unique  approach  which  your 
organization  takes  to  the  refugee  problem 
and  to  the  whole  field  of  humanitarian  en- 
deavors. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that,  for  too 
long  now,  the  critics  of  America's  immigra- 
tion policy  have  stressed  the  Inadequacy  of 
our  effort  rather  than  oxir  tinprecedented 
achievements.  Never  in  history  has  a  na- 
tion done  more  than  the  United  States  for 
victlnw  of  war  and  oppression.  However,  I 
feel  obliged  to  say,  the  American  Council 
for  Judaism  Philanthropic  Fund  Is  not 
among  those  who  stress  criticism,  or  who 
Improperly  suggest  a  lack  of  interest  by  the 
United  States  in  assisting  the  refugees. 

Mr.  Moyer,  in  his  wisdom,  asked  me  for 
a  balance  sheet  of  our  great  achievements 
and  I  shall  submit  it  to  you  tonight.  It  Is 
a  record  of  which  all  Americans  may  be 
proud.  It  is  the  product  of  their  own 
sacriflces  to  bring  It  into  being. 

thx  Arm  math  or  world  wa«  n 

When  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Allies 
In  World  War  U  broke  the  back  of  the  Nazi 
beast  and  occupied  the  heartland  ot  Hitler's 
domain,  they  stepped  into  the  appalling, 
overwhelmingly  complex  situation  created  by 
the  uprooting  of  over  11  million  human 
beings  by  Hitler's  war  machine  and  tli* 
Communist  conquests  in  Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  my  painful  duty  and  unforgettably 
tragic  experience  to  enter  with  our  soldiers 
the  gates  of  the  most  Infamous  concentration 
camps  Just  liberated  by  our  military  might. 
I  saw  the  ghastly  looking  Inmates  of  the 
camps.  I  saw  the  people  who  miraculously 
escaped  the  gas  chambers,  and  I  saw  the 
emaciated  and  hungry  slave  laborers.  It 
was  at  that  particular  moment  that  I  decided 
to  do  aU  that  was  In  my  power  in  order  to 
assist  these  people  on  their  return  voyage  to 
life. 

F>ortunately,  there  were  people  in  the 
United  States  who  had  shown  foresight  by 
establishing,  long  before  the  invasion  ot  Ger- 
many, an  organization  designed  to  provide 
immediate  assistance — the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA) ,  later  succeeded  by  another  agency 
planned  well  ahead  of  time,  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization  ( IRO) . 

The  monxmientai  task  ot  assisting  the  mass 
of  humanity  to  be  fed,  clothed,  repatriated, 
or  integrated  In  the  economies  of  the  coun- 
tries of  asylum,  or  to  be  resettled  in  coun- 
tries which  offered  them  opportunities  to 
start  a  new  life,  fell  first  upon  the  Allied 
armies,  then  upcMi  UNRRA  and  then  upoo 
the  IRO. 

the  united  states  led  thi  xrroBT 

The  United  States  assumed  leadership 
in  all  ot  those  areas  of  activity  without  the 
slightest  delay. 

In  1945  and  194fl,  for  direct  feeding  of  dis- 
placed persons  by  the  VS.  Army  in  Europe, 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  IRO.  the  United 
States  spent  $300  mUllon.  In  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time  for  assistance  through  UNRRA 
we  spent  t29  million.  In  addition  to  that, 
for  resettlement  activity  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  mo.  the  United  States  spent  an 


additional  $2  million.  Thus,  even  i>efore  the 
international  assistance  machinery  got 
started,  the  United  States  outlay  amounted 
to  $231  mlUion. 

The  great  effort  undertaken  by  the  Inter-, 
national  Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  cost 
the  U.S.  taxpayers  an  additional  sum  of  $237 
million  expended  in  the  years  1947  to  1952. 

THK    UNrrXD    STATES    OPENS    TTS    DOOK8 

The  United  States  was  similarly  in  the  lead 
with  its  initiative  to  offer  hospitality  to 
the  refugees.  The  guns  were  hardly  silent 
when,  on  December  22.  1945,  President  Tru- 
man, awaiting  the  enactment  of  special  legis- 
lation. Issued  a  directive  which  gave  prefer- 
ence to  displaced  persons  and  refugees 
within  the  framework  of  the  then  existing 
immigration  laws.  The  result  was  that 
43.000  refugees  entered  the  United  States 
under  this  directive  before  the  Congress 
finished  its  work  on  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  enacted  in  June  of  1948. 

When  we  succeeded  in  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  original  act,  in  1950.  the  doors 
of  the  United  States  were  indeed  thrown 
wide  open  and  405,000  displaced  persons, 
refugees  and  expellees  found  new  homes  and 
a  new  life  in  our  country.  The  adminis- 
tration of  that  law  coet  the  United  States 
$19  million  between  1948  and  1962,  when  the 
principal  parts  of  both  special  laws  expired. 

ICEX  TAXES  OVZX   ntOM    DO 

By  the  end  of  1951,  the  great  task  had. 
however,  been  only  partially  completed.  We 
realised  then  that  with  the  expiration  of 
IRO,  which  was  scheduled  for  the  end  of 
that  year,  the  problem  of  refugees  required 
an  additional  effort  In  order  to  successfully 
resolve  their  resettlement,  rehabilitation,  and 
integration. 

At  our  initiative  16  nations  convened 
In  Bnissels  and  created  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
(ICEM) ,  an  organization  which  Is  still  active, 
continuing  IRO's  work  of  moving  refugees 
overseas  from  Europe  and  providing  resettle- 
ment and  employment  opportunities  for 
Exirope's  unemployed  work  force. 

Since  the  erection  of  ICEM.  which  by  now 
has  moved  over  1.200,000  people,  who  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  moved,  the  United 
States  has  contributed  $48  million  to  that 
part  of  the  operational  and  administration 
fiinds  which  financed  the  resettlement  of 
over  half  a  million  refugees. 

TBOnna    THE    HTTNGKT 

The  moving  of  refugees  to  new  places  of 
abode  was  not  the  only  field  of  refugee  assist- 
ance in  which  this  country  engaged.  In  the 
years  1960  to  I9«2.  under  the  refugee  feeding 
program  authorised  by  the  Congress,  the  U3. 
unilateral  action  coet  $120  mlUlon.  Two 
simultaneously  operated  programs,  assist- 
ance to  Korean  refugees  and  assistance  to 
refugees  from  Palestine,  cost  the  United 
SUtes  $332  million,  of  which  $290  mUllon 
went  for  UJS.  contribution  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

OONORXSS    OPENS    THX    DOORS    AOAIir 

The  Congress  was  not  inactive  while  the 
last  of  the  statutorily  determined  number  of 
displaced  persons  were  still  landing  on  our 
shores. 

The  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1963  was  the 
third  of  the  series  erf  legtslatlve  enactments 
under  which  the  doors  to  the  United  States 
were  kept  open.  As  a  result,  an  additional 
190.000  refugees  entered  the  United  States 
^hlle  the  number  of  war  orphans  entering 
this  country  passed  the  6.000  mark. 

The  advent  of  the  emergency  caused  by 
the  mass  exodus  of  Hungarian  refugees 
streaming  into  Aiutria  and  Yugoslavia  after 
the  brutal  crushing  of  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising in  1966  by  the  Soviet  panzer  fist  did 
not  catch  the  United  States  unprepared. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  en- 
acted in  1962,  has  a  provision  stemming  from 
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our  past  experiences.  The  law  provides  the 
chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  our  country, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stetes. 
with  a  permanent  instrumentality  permit- 
ting him  to  oope  with  emergencies  that 
might  arise  in  these  troubled  times.  The 
"parole"  provision  of  the  so-called  Walter- 
McCarran  Act  opened  the  door  to  38,000  Hun- 
garian refugees.  The  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram necessitated  the  expenditure  of  $33 
million. 
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This  was  in  addition  to  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding $57  milUon  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  operating  still  another  unilateral 
program  of  assistance  to  refugees  known  as 
the  U.S.  Escapee  Program  (USEP) .  Further, 
In  addition  to  that,  we  spent  $lh  million 
between  1969  and  1962  for  support  of  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  and  $90  million  wer« 
spent  between  1954  and  1968,  for  assistance 
to  refugees  from  North  Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time,  the  "parole"  provi- 
sion   of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 
Act  serves  to  admit  a  number   of  Chinese 
refugees  from  Hong  Kong  who  have  close 
relatives  in  the  United  States.     In  May  of 
1962,  when   the   influx  of  Chinese  refugees 
into    the    British    Crown    Colony    of    Hong 
Kong  suddenly  increased.  President  Kennedy 
Instructed    the    Attorney    General    of    the 
United  States  to  resort  again  to  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law  and  to  admit  for  emergency 
reasons    a    then    undetermined    number   of 
Chinese  refugees.     We  know  now  that  ap- 
proximately 12.000  Chinese  refugees  will  bs 
admitted  to  the  United  States  by  the  end  of 
the  eurrent  year  under  the  program  admin- 
istered Jointly  by  consular  officers  in  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.     This  proves  again  tliat  a  per- 
manent instrxmientality  for  taking  care  of 
unforeseen  refugee  situations  is  available  to 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Government. 
axrucEEs  entxrinc  virota.  quotas 
In  reviewing  the  nxmibers  iUustrating  the 
size   of  the  U.S.  special   immigration   pro- 
grams for  refugees,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
the    fact    that    refugees    also    entered    this 
cotintry  under  the  permanent,  general  Im- 
migraUon  law.  although  this  class  of  Immi- 
grants does  not  necessarily  bear  the  label  of 
displaced  persons  and   refugees.     The  most 
reliable  figures  relative  to  this  category  indi- 
cate that  close  to  160,000  quota  immigrants 
would  be  classifiable  as  displaced  persons  or 
refugees. 

ONE     MILLION     RSTUGEXS     ADUITTED $1.3     BIL- 
LION   SPENT 

By  mid- 1957,  the  last  beneficiaries  of  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1963  found  safe  haven 
and  new  opportunltlee  amongst  us. 

The  Congress  decided  then  that  the  ex- 
piration of  the  1963  law  ought  not  to  fore- 
close the  opportxiniUee  of  an  additional 
nxmiber  of  refugees  to  enter  this  country  so 
as  to  fill  the  entire  allocation  provided  by 
the  1968  act.  A  new  law,  which  I  had  the 
prlvUege  of  spon.viring  Jointly  with  the  then 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, passed  in  September  of  1967.  It  au- 
thorized the  continuation  of  the  movement 
of  refugees  to  this  country  and  made  it 
possible  for  approximately  19,000  persons  to 
enter  the  United  States,  not  only  from 
Europe  but  also  from  the  general  area  of 
the  Middle  East,  where  pcrsecuUon  on  re- 
ligious grounds  began  to  rear  its  ugly  head 
after  the  emergence  of  certain  new  states 
and  nations. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  statisticians  of  the 
ImmlgraUon  and  Nat\iralization  Service  that 
the  total  number  of  refugees  who  entered 
the  United  States  under  permanent  and 
special  legislation  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  is  very  near  the  1  million  mark, 
possibly  exceeding  !t  slightly,  with  addi- 
tional expenditures  for  the  assistance  to  the 
Algerian  refugees,  the  refugees  from  Cuba 
now  in  this  country,  and  asslstonce  to  refu- 


gees in  Laos,  the  total  amount  of  direct 
U.S.  financial  contributions  to  refugee  assist- 
ance programs  amoxmts  to — ^In  precise  fie- 
vires— $1,344,466,181.  " 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
staggering  amount  of  money  represents  only 
and  exclusively  the  governmental  contri- 
butions, contributions  coming  directly  from 
the  American  taxpayers  via  the  UJ3.  Treasury 
It  does  not  include  l  cent  of  moneys  con- 
tributed through  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions or  private  citizens.  The  latter  amount 
defies  evaluation,  of  course, 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION 

What  is  the  present  situation? 

The  number  of  bona  fide  refugees  entering 
Western  Europe  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
trickle.  Joint  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
community  of  nations  banded  togethw 
under  U.S.  leadership  in  ICEM  and  support- 
ing the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  stimiUated  by  the  World 
Refugee  Year,  have  contributed  to  a  rapid 
Uquidation  of  the  last  remaining  refueee 
camps. 

The  Improvement  of  the  econcmilc  situ- 
ation In  Western  Europe  was  an  impM^nt 
factor  further  contributing  to  the  integra- 
tion of  those  refugees  who  could  be  em- 
ployed in  the  countries  of  first  asylum. 

Joint  efforts  of  several  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  have  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  welfare  instlttitlons  giving 
care,  maintenance,  and  recreaUcm  to  the  un- 
resettlable  hard  core  of  refugees  to  the  aired 
sick,  blind,  or  crippled. 

For  the  refugees  who  succeeded  In  leaving 
behind  them  the  misery  and  oppression  of 
the  lands  under  Communist  rule,  the  United 
States  has  provided  legal  means  of  entering 
this  country  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  86-648,  the  so-called  Fair  Stiare  Act. 
imder  which  an  average  of  6,000  people  enter 
the  United  States  annually  since  June  I960 
Under  the  same  law  victims  of  religious  per- 
secution prevalent  in  certain  coimtrlee  of  the 
Middle  Bast  are  also  admitted  in  the  United 
States  as  refugees. 

Last  year,  in  June  1962,  with  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  I  succeeded 
In  obUlnlng  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
Fair  Share  Act,  administered  humanely  and 
diligently  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturall- 
aation  Service,  acting  through  Its  oflloers  sta- 
tloned  in  Western  Europe  as  well  as  in  coun- 
tries bordering  elsewhere  on  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Iron  Curtain. 

With  this  law  on  our  statute  books  and 
with  the  permanent  authortty  of  granting 
parole,  the  AttcMney  General  of  the  United 
States  U  equipped  to  handle  the  present 
refugee  situation  and  to  face  any  unforeseen 
emergency.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  no 
large-scale  refugee  immigration  programs 
are  necessary  at  this  time  and  It  Is  rather 
fortunate  that  this  finding  can  be  made  at  a 
time  when  the  domesUc  unemployment  sit- 
uation In  the  United  States  does  not  warrant 
any  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  oto- 
grams  now  in  operation. 

This  is  precisely  why  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  advocaUng  the  admto- 
sion  of  50,000  refugees  annually,  as  envisaged 
in  certain  legislative  proposals,  U  acting  rea- 
listically, sincerely,  and  In  good  faith.  We 
simply  could  not  find  refugees  in  tfaat  num- 
ber even  If  we  were  to  Institute  a  special 
search  for  them  by  l)eating  the  bushes  in 
an  internationally  organized  battue. 

As  long  as  the  generous  American  people 
are  satisfied  that  the  deserving  refugee  is 
now  adequately  assisted  in  finding  his  way 
to  freedom,  safety,  and  new  opportunities  in 
this  and  other  countries.  I  do  not  believe 
that  OTir  constituents  would  airthorlze  us  to 
enact  that  type  of  a  legUlatlon  which,  in 
aU  frankness,  would  be  nothing  but  an  ex- 
ercise in  futility. 

It  Is  good  to  know  that  we  may  have  your 
wholehearted  support   when— never  dosing 


our  eyes  and  hearts  to  human  misery — we 
continue  on  the  road  of  sound  humanltar- 
lanism,  keeping  the  best  Interest  of  otir  l>e- 
loved  country  first  and  foremost  in  our 
minds. 


The  Richmond  News  Leader  Conmenti  oo 
Birmiiifhaiii  SituatioD 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29. 1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  Incisive  appraisals  of  the 
Birmingham  situation,  and,  simultane- 
ously, one  of  the  most  thought-provok- 
ing commentaries  on  the  current  racial 
situation  nationally,  was  recently  pub- 
lished In  the  form  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  for  May  22.  1963. 

Mr.  James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck  is  the 
editor  of  this  outstanding  American 
newspaper  and  I  very  much  hope  this 
editorial  will  be  read  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  will  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  at  large,  for  it  deserves 
special  attention: 

BOtMINGHAM 

If  some  homely  advice  could  i>e  offered  to 
countless  southerners  who  are  sick,  dis- 
mayed and  despairing  at  the  course  of  recent 
events,  it  would  boll  down  to  this:  Have 
patience:  stand  fast.  A  point  of  national 
revulsion  against  the  excesses  of  the  militant 
Negro  cannot  be  far  in  the  distance. 

In  Birmingham,  we  believe,  the  Negro 
leaders  may  have  pushed  their  luck  too  far. 
Little  by  little,  as  responsible  Toices  rise 
above  the  stage-managed  soxmd  effects,  a 
picture  emerges  that  rational  Americans  will 
view  with  cold  disdain.  It  is  a  pictxire  of 
cynical  manipulation  by  Negro  leaders  whose 
arrogance  cannot  be  concealed  much  longer; 
it  is  a  picture  of  hard  Inflghting  among  the 
Negro  groups  for  money  and  for  power. 

The  picture  emerges.  Charles  Bartlett, 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  and  close 
friend  to  the  President,  has  put  some  of  the 
facta  on  record.  The  Right  Reverend  George 
M.  Murray,  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Alabama,  has  provided  in  last 
Sunday's  "The  Uvlng  Church"  a  view  of  the 
Birmingham  riots  that  will  appeal  to  the 
good  Judgment  o*  fairminded  men.  Rel- 
man  "Pat"  Morin,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
made  it  clear  in  som«  of  his  dispatches  from 
Alabama  that  tales  of  police  brutality  were 
vastly  overblown. 

Bishop  Murray  does  not  mince  words  in 
his  account  of  the  affair.  It  is  true,  he  says, 
that  over  the  years,  "race  relations  have  been 
bad  In  Birmingham,  and  Negroes  have  been 
denied  many  rights."  In  the  past  2  years, 
however,  responsible  citizens,  both  white 
and  Negro,  had  begun  to  work  effectively,  on 
a  local  level,  toward  a  better  situation.  Gains 
that  once  would  have  been  regarded  as  "un- 
believable" already  had  been  made:  "A  new 
day  was  Just  ahead."  A  moderate  city  ad- 
ministration had  been  electsd;  only  a  few 
more  weeks  of  paUence  were  required. 

The  Negro  leaders  could  not  afford  to  wait. 
Bishop  Murray  U  convinced  that  the  demon- 
strations began  as  "a  rather  desperate  gamble 
for  power"  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  groups. 
"Too  much  was  about  to  bs  accomplUhed 
without  their  help  or  their  tactics."  They 
wanted  to  be  identified  as  the  oOcial  bargain- 
ing agents  for  Birmingham's  Negroes,  and 
they  were  hungry  for  national  financial  sup- 
port. "^ 
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So  the  cynical  manipulation  of  public 
opinion  I>egan.  Tbe  Btage<l  hymn  singing. 
The  well-pbotograpbed  kneellngs.  The 
children's  march.  The  deliberate  InTsslon  of 
private  property  In  order  to  provoke  ma«s 
arrests.  The  calculated  Inflaming  of  an  emo- 
tional ard  Impulsive  people.  Criminal  In- 
vcstlgatlcn  eventually  may  dlaoloee  whether 
Negroes  themselvee  were  respooalble  for  the 
acts  of  bombing  and  ao^on  that  set  off  the 
riots  of  _May  11.  Precisely  such  a  pattern 
of  criminal  Incltatlon  was  fixed  a  few  years 
back  In  Louisville. 

In  the  end.  It  will  not  escape  public  recog- 
nition that  this  violence  was  Negro  violence. 
Ifwas  tne  Negroes  themselves  who  stoned 
firemen  attempting  to  put  out  fires  In  Negro 
property.  Wlilte  persons  were  not  Involved — 
except  as  tbe  victims  of  broken  bottles,  brick- 
bats, and  knives.  How  much  national  ad- 
miration will  be  commanded  by  Negro  ath- 
letes and  entertainers  who  sought  ptibllclty 
by  Injecting  themselves  Into  a  ip&rk  and 
Under  situation? 

In  predicting  that  the  American  people 
will  soon  tire  of  playing  boob  and  patsy  to 
the  Negro  leadership,  we  acknowledge  the 
enormous  forces  of  propaganda,  falsehood, 
and  sentimentality  stUl  marshaled  in  the 
Negroes'  behalf.  Our  mall  brings  a  lurid 
account  by  a  Negro  writer  for  the  United 
Auto  Workers.  Monday's  New  York  Times 
carries  a  full-page  ad  from  ths  NAACP's  Le- 
gal Defense  Fund,  asking  half  a  million 
dollars  In  contributions  to  aid  the  Birming- 
ham Negro  who.  "through  nonviolent  action, 
asserts  his  rights  as  an  American  clttaen." 
The  Liberal  Party  of  New  York  takes  a  quar- 
ter page  In  the  Times  to  address  an  Inflam- 
matory letter  to  the  Oovemor  of  Alabama. 
A  CBS  television  report  on  Birmingham, 
blandly  presenting  an  appearance  of  Impar- 
tiality, makes  time  available  for  two  out- 
sld*  commentators,  one  white,  the  other 
Negro,  tc>  present  contrasting  views;  for  the 
white  spokesman.  8  seconds:  for  the  Negro. 
94  seconds.  In  strident  tones,  such  maga- 
zines as  Life,  Look,  and  Time  cry  out  for 
"law"  and  support  disorder. 

Against  these  powerful  organs  of  wealth 
and  Influence.  It  may  seem  Impossible  for 
reason  to  make  headway.  We  do  not  despair. 
Unless  we  are  wholly  mistaken,  a  nationwide 
reaction  already  is  setting  m  against  the  un- 
bridled arrogance  of  Negro  hoodlums,  tres- 
passers, invaders  who  demand  special  privi- 
leges in  the  nam*  o€  equal  rights. 

The  Negro  organlntlnms  may  reap  a  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  the  Birmln|^iam  affair. 
They  will  gloat  over  it.  But  when  the  dust 
settles,  they  may  find  the  accounts  almost 
balanced  by  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  ill 
will. 


A  Noclear  Sabmarine  in  Honor  of  Hajm 
Salomon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONCE 

or  coimsLTicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  provldea 
that  a  nuclear-powered  suboiarine  to  be 
constructed  at  Oroton.  Conn.,  shall  be 
named  the  TJBB.  Haym  Salomon.  Thla 
name  shall  be  given  to  the  first  such  sub- 
marine to  be  commissioned  in  the  XJ3. 
Navy  after  enactment  of  my  bllL 

Haym  Salomon,  in  whose  honor  I  pro- 
pose the  submarine  be  named,  was  the 
well-known  financier  of  the  Revolution- 


ary War  period  who  was  imprisoned  by 
the  British  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
his  support  of  the  American  cause  for 
Independence.  He  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing and.  despite  his  gravely  Impaired 
health,  he  continued  to  support  the 
Revolutionary  cause  by  his  devoted  serv- 
ice and  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  for- 
tune. 

We  have  liad  a  number  of  our  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  named  after  heroes 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  post-Revolu- 
tionary period  in  our  history.  Among 
them  are:  George  Washington,  Ethan 
Allen,  Patrick  Henry.  Nathan  Hale. 
Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Adams. 
James  Monroe.  Lafayette,  and  possibly 
others.  I  believe  that  Haym  Salomon, 
a  great  American  patriot,  should  be 
similarly  honored.  This  suggestion  came 
to  me  from  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  at 
Groton,  Conn..  en\d  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  it. 

The  story  of  Hasan  Salomon  is  a  very 
interesting  one.  There  is  a  whole  litera- 
ture about  him.  but  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
late a  few  brief  facts  about  this  man 
taken  from  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  volume  XVI,  and  other 
sources. 

Haym  Salomon  is  described  as  a  mer- 
chant, a  banker,  and  a  Revolutionary 
financier.  He  was  bom  in  1740  in  Lissa, 
Poland,  of  Portuguese  Jewish  ancestry. 
He  traveled  widely  and  was  proficient 
in  several  foreign  languages.  At  the  age 
of  32  he  had  come  to  E^ngland,  and  from 
there  proceeded  to  New  York  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  broker  and 
shippers'  agent.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
threw  in  his  lot  with  those  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  American  Independence. 

After  the  British  had  occupied  New 
York,  they  arrested  Salomon  on  Septem^ 
ber  22.  1776.  and  iiM^krcerated  him  as  a 
spy  for  the  Revolutionary  Forces.  They 
later  assigned  him  as  an  interpreter  for 
the  Hessian  General  Heister.  but  in  this 
capacity  Salomon  sought  to  induce  some 
of  the  Hessian  soldiers  to  desert.  He  was 
later  paroled  and  resumed  his  business 
activities.  On  January  2.  1777.  he  mar- 
ried Rachel  Franks,  the  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Jewish  merchant  Moses  B. 
Pranks. 

In  August  1778.  Salomon  was  again  ar- 
rested by  the  British  and  charged  with 
being  an  accomplice  In  a  plot  to  destroy 
British  shipe  and  warehouses  in  New 
York.  He  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing. Two  weeks  later  he  arrived  In  Phila- 
delphia where  he  addraaed  a  memorial 
to  the  Continental  CongreflB  setting  forth 
his  services  to  the  American  cause.  He 
then  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  dealer  In  securities.  In  time  the 
business  prospered  and  Salorfion  became 
the  leading  broker  in  the  city  and  one  of 
the  largest  depositors  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America. 

Among  those  who  sought  and  obtained 
financial  assistance  from  him  were  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance;  General  Washington;  James 
Madison:  General  Mlflin;  General  Steu- 
ben; James  Monroe,  and  many  others. 
Upon  the  urgent  request  of  General 
Washington.  Salomon  helped  stave  off 
a  mutiny  In  the  Colonial  Army  by  rais- 


ing a  timely  loan.  He  similarly  helped 
finance  Lafayette's  army.  He  served  as 
paymaster-general  for  the  French  forces 
in  America,  and  also  was  named  as  sole 
broker  for  the  Office  of  Finance  and  was 
successful  in  negotiating  loans  for  the 
Colonies  from  France  and  Holland. 

Original  checks  and  vouchers  pre- 
sented later  to  Congress  showed  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  January  8.  1785, 
at  the  age  of  45,  he  was  owed  nearly 
$700,000  by  the  U.S.  Government  which 
he  advanced  over  the  years  for  various 
purposes.  The  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  states  as  follows  about  Haym 
Salomon's  financial  assistance  to  the 
Government: 

These  liberal  advances  in  specie  and 
equally  llt>eral  investments  in  Revolutionary 
paper  furnish  a  singularly  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  American 
cause,  particularly  when  It  is  remembered 
that  the  family  was  left  practically  penniless 
at  his  death. 

Salomon  suffered  heavy  financial 
reverses  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
His  sudden  death  in  1785  was  attributed 
to  worries  over  his  financial  losses  and  to 
the  Impairment  of  his  health  resulting 
from  his  Imprisonment  by  the  British 
during  the  war.  He  left  a  wife  and  four 
young  children.  Despite  several  attem- 
pts to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  family 
claim  against  the  Government,  his  heirs 
were  never  repaid  any  of  the  funds  he 
advanced.  One  of  his  sons,  Hajon  M. 
Salomon,  served  as  captain  of  the  1st 
Infantry  Brigade,  U.S.  Army,  during  the 
War  of  1812. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  fate  and  destiny  of  this  Nation 
If  there  had  been  no  Haym  Salomon  to 
help  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  Wash- 
ington to  fight  the  war  for  our  indepen- 
dence? Today,  in  tho  perspective  of 
time,  it  is  all  history;  but  It  is  history 
which  we  should  not  "forget  One  way 
of  remembering  It  to  keep  the  memory 
of  these  patriots  of  yesterday  alive  in 
our  own  generation.  Naming  a  nuclear 
submarine  In  honor  of  Haym  Salomon 
would  be  a  tribute  to  a  great  patriot  who 
helped  forge  the  destiny  of  our  Nation 
nearly  two  centuries  ago.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  support  my 
bUL 


Transit  Shidy  Headed  by  Richardson 
Dil  worth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PSNNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  26  published  an  arti- 
cle on  the  appointment  announced  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges 
of  former  Philadelphia  mayor  Richard- 
son DUworth  as  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington-Boston transportation  study.  I 
am  offering  the  New  York  Times  item  for 
the  Information  of  the  many  Members 
who  are  interested  in  this  important 
subject. 
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An  editorial  In  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer today  describes  Mr.  DUworth  as 
the  Nation's  foremost  authority  on  urban 
transit  problems  and  their  solutions.  I 
have  included  this  editorial  also,  as  of 
vital  interest  to  all  Members  from  our 
cities,  and  especially  those  from  the  great 
metropolitan  area  extending  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston, 

This  outstanding  appointment  affords 
one  more  Instance  of  the  many  experts 
provided  by  Philadelphia  on  nationwide 
problems : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (NT.)   Times,  May  26 

1963) 

DiLwoRTH  Heads  TRAifspoKT  Study 

Washington,  May  35.— The  appointment 
of  Richardson  DUworth.  former  mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  as  chairman  of  a  Washington- 
Boston  transportation  study  was  announced 
today  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H 
Hodges. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  evaluate 
transportation  requirements  in  the  Wash- 
ington-Boston corridor  and  to  recommend 
a  coordinated  program  of  development  of 
road,  air  and  rail  facilities. 

A  Commerce  Department  spokesman  said 
Mr.  Dilworth  would  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Washington-Boston  corridor,  called  a 
megalopolis  by  city  planners,  now  contains 
about  40  mUllon  people.  By  1980.  it  has 
been  estimated,  the  population  will  total 
60  million. 

Mr.  Dilworth  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  last  year. 

Mr.  Hodges  said  he  intended  to  announce 
appointments  to  an  advisory  committee  soon. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer   May 

27,  1963] 

TRANsrr  Stttdt  bt  Dh-worth 

Richardson  Dilworth,  the  Nation's  fore- 
most practical  authority  on  urban  transit 
problems  and  soluUons.  Is  an  excellent  choice 
to  direct  a  comprehensive  transportation 
study  embracing  the  almost  continuous 
string  of  metropolitan  areas  stretching  from 
Boston  to  Washington. 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Dilworth  as  chairman 
of  the  project,  announced  over  the  weekend 
by  Commerce  Secretary  Hodges,  assures  all 
communities  in  the  survey  area  that  the 
study  wUl  be  conducted  in  an  expert  man- 
ner by  one  who  understands  the  complexi- 
ties of  urban  transit  development  and  co- 
ordination. 

The  former  mayor  of  PhUadelphla  pio- 
neered in  the  public-private  partnership  ap- 
proach to  mass  tran^KJrtation.  Creation  of 
the  nonprcOt  Passenger  Senice  Improvement 
Corp.,  and  success  of  the  famous  low-fare 
operation  commuter  routes  In  conjunction 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Reading  railroads, 
are  impressive  testlmoDy  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Dilworth  philosophy  that  expanded  raU 
service  la  essential  to  the  solution  of  transit 
difficulties  in  heavily  populated  areas. 

Now  a  new  dimension  of  the  lu-ban  trans- 
portation picture  is  to  be  explored.  The 
study  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  DU- 
worth will  concentrate  on  the  interrelation 
of  transit  requirements  affecting  Boston, 
New  York,  PhUadelphla.  Baltimore.  Wash- 
ington, and  dozens  of  smaller  cities  Inter- 
spersed among  those  major  metropolises. 
More  than  40  million  people  Uve  In  this 
metropolitan  corridor — nearly  one-fourA  of 
the  country's  population.  Not  only  raU  but 
highway  faculties  are  to  oome  within  the 
scope  of  the  survey,  which  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  proposal  last  fall  by  Senator  Pxix,  o* 
Rhode  Island  for  an  Interstate  transporta- 
tion compact  embracing  the  Middle  Atlantte 
and  New  England  seaboard  cities. 


Whatever  long-range  developments  result 
from  the  Dilworth  study  wlU  not  Interfere 
with  Immediate  raU  transit  Improvements 
being  planned  for  Philadelphia  and  subiirban 
coxmtiee  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
These  projects  should  be  expedited.  Con- 
tinuing leadership  in  mass  transit  develop- 
ment by  Delaware  Valley  communities  wUl 
establish  this  area  more  firmly  as  the  logical 
hub  and  focal  point  for  regional  Intercity 
networks  created  late^. 
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Malaise  on  the  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  "Letter  to  the  Editor,"  one  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  MosHEH],  has  expressed  some 
cogent  and  well-reasoned  opinions  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  present  "Con- 
gressional Slowdown."  I  commend  his 
thoughtful  observations  to,  I  hope,  an 
even  wider  audience. 

His  basic  premise.  If  I  understand  it 
correctly,  is  that  Congress  ought  to  re- 
capture its  initiative  to  legislate.  Tailor- 
made  bills  which  flow  in  never-ending 
profusion  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  are  often  consigned  to 
unmarked  graves  In  the  legislative 
graveyard.  This  is  true'in  part,  I  believe, 
because  the  technicians  in  the  executive 
branch  are  insulated  to  a  considerable 
degree  from  the  flood  of  mail  and  visitors 
from  "back  home"  that  constitute  a  basic 
part  of  every  legislator's  daily  routine. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  been 
sent  here  to  legislate  ought  to  tak#  the 
lead  in  reasserting  their  constitutional 
prerogative  to  do  just  that  very  thing. 
The  executive  branch  has  certainly  not 
suddenly  become  the  sole  repository  of 
creativity.  Congress  ought  to  give  top 
priority  to  the  task  of  originating  laws 
rather  than  merely  reviewing  the  pro- 
posals of  the  executive.  I  agree  with 
Congressman  Moshkr  that  the  results 
could  be  quite  dramatic. 
The  article  follows: 

Malaisk  oh  thi  Hn,L 
This  letter  is  prompted  by  your  May  19 
feature,  by  Richard  L.  Lyons,  concerning 
suggested  reforms  which  might  make  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  a  more  effec- 
tive legUlative  body. 

Most  critics  of  the  Congfess  today  seem  to 
measure  its  faults  only  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  House  fails  to  approve  President 
Kennedys  legislative  proposals.  I  doubt 
that  la  the  most  significant  measure,  but  let's 
accept  it  mom  en  tar  Uy— for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. 

Would  the  administration's  program  move 
much  faster  if  the  usually  suggested  reforms 
— cut  the  Rules  Committee  power;  modify 
the  seniority  system;  limit  the  tenure  and 
power  of  committee  chairman— were  now  in 
effect?     I  doubt  it. 

I  suspect  a  major  reason  why  the  House 
hesiUtes  to  approve  the  President's  bUls  Is 
the  simple  fact  that  most  of  the  Democratic 
represenutives — who   now   hold   control   of 


the  House  by  a  large  margin — simply  don't 
much  care. 

Does  their  apathy  toward  the  New  Frontier 
legislation  merely  reflect  pubUc  apathy? 
Or  does  it  stem  in  part  from  the  deep  division 
within  their  own  ranks,  between  North  and 
South?  Those,  find  other  factors  are  part  of 
the  equation. 

But  I  suspect  a  more  fundamental  cause 
of  apathy  Is  a  lack  of  feeling  among  Demo- 
cratic members  that  the  AdmlnUtration's 
program  Is  also  their  program.  They  lack  a 
sense  of  authorship,  of  proprietary  interest, 
and  therefore  they  show  no  enthusiastic  al- 
legiance to  it— no  sense  of  pride,  enthusiasm 
and  push. 

Is  that  nbt  because  It  is  the  executive 
branch  which  firmly  holds  the  initiative  In 
legislative  matters?  Practically  all  the  im- 
portant proposals  given  serious  consideration 
are  written  in  or  near  the  White  House,  and 
then  are  handed  over  (handed  down?)  to  the 
Congress.  Congressional  sponsorship  is  onlv 
nominal.  ' 

That  is  a  perverted  relationship,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Perhaps  the  "reform"  most  needed  is  some 
sort  of  dramatic  act  of  independence  by  the 
House  (and  especially  by  the  majority  Mem- 
bers).  some  rebeUious,  Inventive,  positive 
act  by  which  the  House  wotUd  rekindle  its 
self-respect  and  self-assurance — its   virility. 

That  act  would  require  majority  party 
leadership  with  the  courage  and  ImaginaUon 
to  ignore  or  reject  the  White  House  programs 
and  say.  'No,  we've  got  some  ideas  of  ovir 
own." 

If  the  House  could  develop  fresh  ap- 
proaches to  the  Nation's  problems — in  con- 
trast to  the  Administration's  warmed  over 
New  Deal— then  there  might  quickly  develop 
enthusiastic,  prideful  support,  sense  of  Ini- 
tiative and  participation,  and  legislaUvs 
drive.  In  the  face  of  such  drive,  the  organi- 
zational hurdles  usually  blamed  for  con- 
gressional inaction  would  quickly  be  sur- 
moiinted. 

Is  not  action  the  best  cure  for  InacUon? 
Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  aU  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  suggest  an  Immediate  and 
Important  opportunity  for  healthy  revolu- 
tion, an  act  of  independence,  is  In  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee — the  poeslbiUty  of 
some  original  tex-cut  legislation  quite  unlike 
the  Administration's  proposals. 

Genuine  "Made  on  Capitol  Hill"  programs, 
rather  than  those  stamped  all  over  with  the 
"J  JX."  braid,  might  be  voted  in  the  House 
with  a  whoop  and  holler — in  sharp  contrast 
with  today's  malaise  of  moans  and  sighs. 
Charles  A.  Moshxs, 
Representative,  13th  District.  Ohio. 

Washington. 


Bob  Contidine:  Military  Pay  Raise  Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
our  military  personnel  In  stretching 
their  pay  to  meet  today's  high  living 
costs  was  vividly  described  by  Bob  Con- 
sldlne,  noted  newspaper  columnist,  In  an 
Armed  Forces  Day  luldress. 

Speaking  at  the  14th  Annual  National 
Armed  Forces  Day  Ehnner,  Mr.  Consi- 
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dine  warned  that  America  is  guilty  of 
making  military  careers  unattractive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hia  remarka  bear  a  grave 
warning  to  America— If ,  as  he  says,  maixy 
good  men  are  being  forced  to  leave  the 
service  simply  because  they  caruiot  af- 
ford to  wear  the  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  remarks  speak  for 
themselves.  Due  to  the  great  Impor- 
tance of  keeping  our  military  strong  and 
well  staffed,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  the  body  of  his  speech  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Congress : 

Boa  CoNBiDiNx:   MiUTABT  Pat  Raisk  Ls 
Nkkoko 

I  »m  Bure  we  &11  •hun  a  feeling  of  pride 
tonigbt  as  we  pause — at  this  dinner — to  pay 
ow  recpecta  to  tbe  Anned  Forces.  But  can 
we  who  are  clvlilans  be  proud  at  our  support 
of  the  people  in  uniform?  I  am  afraid  the 
answer  Is  "No" — on  those  terms,  we  cannot  be 
proud. 

Lets  face  it.  We  are  giving  the  military 
man  far  less  support  than  he  deserve*.  We 
are  short-changing  him — and  I  say  "we""  be- 
cause oui  taxes  pay  the  natloDal  bills,  and 
our  voces  run  the  country. 

As  cltlxens  we  stand  guilty.  I  am  afraid,  of 
making  the  military  career  so  unattractive 
that  we  are  daUy  forcing  good  men — top  men 
— to  leave  their  military  careers  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  wear  the  Uni- 
term. 

I  meant  that  quite  literally.  Tou're  aU 
familiar.  I  suppose,  with  some  of  the  shock- 
ing examples: 

Petty  officers  In  New  York  State  qualify. 
by  virtue  erf  their  low  Income  status,  to  be  on 
the  State's  relief  rolls. 

The  Junior  officers  In  the  Pentagon  draw 
leas  pay  than  the  messenger  boys  who  run 
arotmd  the  flve-slded  building  on  those 
three-wheeled  bicycles. 

The  general  in  ooounand  of  a  large  Air 
Force  Installation  Is  paid  less  than  that  of 
bis  civilian  technical  director. 

The  dependents  of  military  personnel  lost 
on  the  Thresher,  will  receive  smaller  Oovem- 
ment  pensions  than  will  dependents  of  the 
civilians  who  were  aboard  the  submarine  In 
Its  last  dive,  and  that  Is  not  to  begrudge 
those  dependents  their  legal  benefit. 

And.  with  all  this,  the  military  man  siifTers 
In  silence.  It  is  not  his  nature  to  petition 
his  Ck>ngieaaman  or  his  Commander  in  Chief. 
He  Is  not — and  we  can  thank  Ood  tor  it — a 
political  animal.  And  now  he's  paying  the 
price. 

Congressmen  will  tell  you  they  have  heard 
Uttle  "noise."  as  they  put  It,  on  the  military 
pay  bill  now  before  the  Congreaa. 

But  there's  plenty  of  noise  out  among  the 
troops.  The  low  retention  rate  In  .'rltlcal 
Job  categories  proves  the  point.  And  the 
high  cost  of  training  replacements  proves 
how  daffy  we  are  to  think  we  are  saving 
money  by  not  paying  a  fair  price  for  mili- 
tary service. 

Tet.  tlie  military  pay  blU  that  has  Just 
paaaed  the  House,  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate,  offers  a  pay  structure  that  Is  far 
from  comparable — allowing  for  all  the  so- 
called  fringe  benefits — with  civil  service 
salaries,  much  less  Industry  salaries. 

Do  we  really  give  a  damn? 

Do  we?  In  the  year  that  produced  the 
Cuban  crisis — with  an  enemy's  nuclear  mis- 
siles at  cxir  backdoor? 

Robert  Devereaux.  the  Earl  of  Essex.  In  the 
year  1600,  said  of  military  men:  "If  we  may 
have  peace,  they  have  purchased  It;  and  If 
we  must  have  war.  they  must  manage  it." 

Those  words  are  as  true  today  as  they  were 
363  years  ago.  And  we  should  add  that  mil- 
itary men  must  be  fairly  compensated  for 
what  they  have  purchased,  and  for  what 
they  must  manage. 


I'm  happy  to  note  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  event — the  Army  Association.  Navy 
League,  and  Air  Force  Association — ^have 
Joined  hands  on  the  military  pay  Issue — and 
henceforth  will  present  a  united  front  to 
Congreaa  and  the  public  In  behalf  of  our  men 
In  uniform. 

Maybe  they  will  make  some  of  the  noise 
that  Is  needed. 

But  all  of  us  have  cause  to  make  some 
noise  on  this  subject — first.  In  fairness  to  the 
men  who  serve  us — and  second,  in  our  own 
InteresU.  For  let's  face  It.  The  Inadequate 
military  p>ay  structure — even  with  passage  of 
the  bill  now  In  Congress — Jeopardizes  our 
military  security. 

If  we  really  want  to  salute  the  man  In 
unlfonn.  we  must  make  some  noise  to  get 
more  money  In  his  pockets.     Amen. 


latcroaHoiially    Known    Historian 
Following  Brain  Surgery 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  stand- 
ard of  quality  in  academic  life  seems  to 
be  the  goal  on  the  contemporary  Amer- 
ican campus.  The  desire  for  excellence 
Is  recognized  throughout  the  Nation  as 
the  primary  objective  of  our  entire  edu- 
cational system. 

One  of  America's  scholars  whose  pro- 
fessional career  exemplified  the  high 
standards  of  scholarship  which  she  felt 
essential  in  the  academic  world  was  Dr. 
Dorothy  Mackay  Qu]mn.  Mrs.  Qu3nin 
died  on  Tuesday,  May  21,  1963.  Her  life 
added  to  Americas  knowledge  of  history 
and  enhanced  the  reputation  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship  abroad.  Through  her 
residence  In  France  and  her  wide  ac- 
quaintance among  people  of  the  French 
community  throughout  the  world  Mrs. 
Qujmn  became  a  true  American  ambas- 
sador. I  have  personally  been  able  to 
observe  the  results  of  her  Interest  In 
Franco- American  relations  tuid  have 
witnessed  the  heart-warming  response 
that  she  always  achieved.  Her  contribu- 
tion to  the  enhancement  of  good  will 
between  the  French  and  the  American 
people  was  significant.  A  brief  account 
of  her  life  is  as  follows : 

InTXEMATIONALLT      KjfOWN      HlSTOaiAN      Dizs 

Following  Bbain  StrsonT 

Dr.  Dorothy  Mackay  Quynn.  Interna- 
tionally recognizad  historian,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  medieval  history,  died  early  Tues- 
day morning  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Death  was  attributed  to  a  brain  ttmior. 
Mrs.  Quynn  entered  the  Baltimore  hospital 
several  days  ago  and  underwent  brain  sur- 
gery on  Monday  morning. 

Mrs.  Quynn,  wife  of  Prof.  William  R. 
Quynn.  resided  at  historic  Amelung  House, 
near  Urbana.  Her  husband  is  a  professor  of 
French  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Quynn  was  a  native  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  She  was  educated  at  Lowell 
High  School,  San  Francisco,  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  held  a  doo- 
torate  In  medieval  history  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris. 


She  taught,  mainly  history.  In  the  le«ullng 
colleges  In  the  Nation  being  a  member  of 
the  faculties  at  Mills  College,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  University  of  West  Virginia,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  N.C.,  and  Ooucher  Col- 
lege, Towson. 

She  was  a  member  of  many  learned  socie- 
ties Including  the  Medieval  Academy,  The 
American  Historical  Aaaoelatton  and  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society.  She  was  ac- 
cepted Into  membership  of  the  Local  Histori- 
cal Society  of  the  Department  of  the  Lolret 
In  France  of  which  she  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin were  the  only  American  members. 

Locally  she  was  a  fonnar  president  and 
member  of  the  American  AaaoelaUon  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  and  the  Frederick  County 
HUtorlcal  Society. 

NXAaLT  COMPlXnO  BOOK 

She  waa  awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  na- 
tional m^anlzatlon  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  to  trace  the 
travels  of  Betsy  Patterson.  She  was  nearlng 
compleUon  of  a  book  "The  Biography  of 
Betsy  Patterson."  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

She  was  the  author  of  many  articles  on  the 
history  of  medieval  France,  and  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Maryland  and  this 
county. 

With  her  husband,  she  collaborated  on  sev- 
eral articles  of  Maryland  history  and  together 
they  wrote  and  published  a  book  on  "Barbara 
Frletschle." 

Internationally  sought  aa  an  authority  on 
history,  she  contributed  to  several  works  (m 
history.  Ironically  one  person  with  whom 
she  had  worked.  Sir  Maurice  Pewlcke.  fa- 
mous medieval  historian,  died  Sunday.  He 
held  honorary  doctorates  from  many  univer- 
sities Including  Harvard. 

INVrrZD  TO  rSANCK 

One  of  her  most  outstanding  honors  came 
In  the  spring  of  1961  when  she  was  Invited 
to  participate  In  the  annual  Joan  of  Arc 
conunemoratlve  ceremonies  by  the  City  of 
Orleans.  France.  It  masked  the  reopening 
of  the  medieval  university  noted  for  Its  law 
school.  She  delivered  the  main  address  of 
the  opelnlng.  speaking  on  the  nonlegal  stud- 
ies at  Orleans  as  shown  In  Chaucer  and 
other  medieval  writers.  During  this  stay 
In  France — one  of  several  trips  abroad  for 
study  and  research — she  did  visit  several 
archives  to  continue  her  work  on  her  AAUW 
Fellow  project. 

Mrs  Quynn  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam James  Brisbane  Mackay.  a  native  of 
Scotland  and  of  nia  Falea  of  New  England. 
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United  Statet-Yuf  oslav  Relations — III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNaSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  BLATNTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19,  1963.  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
published  a  perceptive  editorial  on  the 
current  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments in  Yugoslavia. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  this  editorial, 
as  well  as  to  the  two  enlightening  arti- 
cles on  Yugoslavia  by  the  Star's  Euro- 
pean correspondent.  Crosby  8.  Noyes.  I 
have  attempted  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr  Noyes'  excellent  analysis  of 
United  States-Yugoslav  relations  in  two 


previous  inserts  appearing  in  this  issue 

of  the  CONCKESSIONAL  RkCORO 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mabshal  Trro's  Blast 

If  words  mean  anything  in  the  wonderful 
world  of  communism.  Yugoslavia's  Marshal 
Tito  has  come  to  a  final  parting  of  the  ways 
with  Red  China. 

The  Yugoslav  leader,  according  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Belgrade,  has  said 
he  wlU  continue  to  seek  good  relations  with 
the  West  and  wlU  fully  support  Premier 
Khrushchev's  poUcy  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
This  must  have  sounded  like  tlie  rankest 
sort  of  heresy  in  Pelplng.  But  Marshal  Tito 
added  Insult  to  Injury  when  he  denoimced 
the  Commimlst  Chinese  as  "war-seeking 
TroUkyltes"— a  very  dirty  phrase  in  the  Red 
vocabulary.  The  reacUon  in  Pelplng  must 
have  l>een  akin  to  what  one  would  expect 

should  he  walk  up  to  Harry  Tniman  and 

to  hlj  face — accuse  him  of   being   soft   on 
communism. 

The  occasion  for  all  <rf  this  Is  the  sched- 
uled meeting  on  July  7  between  the  ChlnsM 
and  the  Russians;  ostensibly  for  the  purpoee 
of  Ironing  out  their   Ideological   dlfferencee. 
It  seems  uirflkely  that  much  will  come  of  thU 
effort.     But  Marshal  Tito,  who  has  been  con- 
demned as  a  traitor  and  such  by  the  Chinese, 
evidently   was   taking   no   chances.     At  any 
rate,  he  warned  that  a  compromise  at  tha 
expense    of   Yugoelavla    could    have    serious 
consequence^  for  the  Commimlst  movement. 
There  may  be  some  meaning  In  this  which 
has  special  significance  for  the  United  States. 
Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  Russia  "Is 
a   riddle   wrapped    In    a   mystery   inside   an 
enigma."    Doubtless    there    still    la    much 
truth  In  this  observation.     Hut  nevertheless 
what  John  Foster  DuUes  caUed  the  "yeast  of 
change"  seems  to  be  at  work  in  Khrushchev's 
Russia  as  distinguished  from  Stalin's  Russia. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  doctrinaire 
Chinese  Communists  hold  fast  to  their  be- 
lief that  war  U  the  essential  Instrument  of 
world     domination      by     communism^     Mr. 
Khrushchev,  however,  seems  to  want  to  avoid 
war,  or  at  least  a  major  war.  In  the  belief  that 
time   will    work    for    the   Communists   and 
against  the  West. 

No  worthwhile  Judgment  on  these  things 
can  t>e  handed  down  today.  But  if  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  edging  away  from  the  miUtant 
Chinese  brand  of  oommunian  and  Is  leaning 
toward  the  proclaimed  objectives  of  Marshal 
"nto's  own  special  variety  it  would  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  weaken  or  undermine  the  "nto  position  at 
this  uncertain  Juncture  in  the  evolvetnent  ot 
the  Cocnmunlst  community. 

This  Is  ttie  burden  pf  the  message  con- 
tained In  two  dispatches  from  Belgrade  In 
recent  days  by  the  Star's  European  corre- 
spondent, Crosby  S.  Noyes.  He  warned  that 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia  wlU  suffer,  and  the  latter's 
economy  may  be  seriously  Injured,  If  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  apply  tbe  legislation, 
paaaed  last  sxunmer.  which  would  exclude 
Yugoslavia  from  her  most-favored-naUoo 
status — a  term  which  means  that  Yugo- 
slavU  can  trade  with  us  under  tariff  condi- 
tions applying  to  our  beet  customers. 

President  Kennedy  and  our  returning 
Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia.  George  F.  Ken- 
nan,  have  said  much  the  same  thing.  Last 
June,  we  expressed  the  belief  that  Senator 
PioxMia*  had  ^e  better  of  the  argument  in 
opposing  a  particular  development  loan  to 
Yugoelavla  on  the  essential  ground  that 
Marshal  Tito  seemed  to  be  moving  dooer  to 
the  Kremlin.  The  Senator,  however,  did  not 
advocate  cutting  of  the  most-favored -naWon 
treatment. 

In  light  of  our  correspondent's  on-the- 
acene  reports  and  because  of  the  ferment 
which  obviously  Is  at  work  In  the  Commu- 


nist world,  the  wisdom  of  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  at  this  particular  moment  Is 
dubious  to  say  ttxe  least.  He  ought  to  be 
given  freedom  to  maneuver  In  our  beat 
Interests. 
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No  Reason  To  Fear  U.S.  National  Debt  if 
Country  Has  Soand  Debt  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  massachxtsettb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 


Mr.    BOLAND.     Mr.    Speaker.    Prof. 
Paul  A.  Samuelson,  of  the  econwnics  de- 
partment of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  points 
out  that  there  is  some  analogy  l>etween 
public  finance  and  private  finance  In  his 
very  Interesting,  stimulating,  and  amus- 
ing article  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Post  and  Times  Herald  yester- 
day.   He  reasons  that  there  Is  no  need 
for  fear  t>ecause  of  the  size  of  the  public 
debt,  and  that  the  United  States  can  have 
a  sound  debt  policy  as  long  as  the  econ- 
omy grows  "at  as  large  an  average  rate, 
or  at  the  4-percent  rate  which  prudent 
judgment  shows  to  be  feasible." 

Mr.  Sf>eaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
insert  Professor  Samuelson's  article  In 
the  Appendix: 

No  Reason  tom.  Peas — Wa  Can  Hav«  Sottnd 
Dkbt   Pouct 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 
To  become  an  expert  on  economics,  one 
\ised  to  have  to  study  for  years,  bone  up  on 
history,  master  Btatlstlcs,  learn  German  and 
French  and  cut  down  on  t^nnntng  and  play- 
ing  golf   during   those  years  when  t\tLn^ng 
and  golf  are  moet  enjoyable. 

But  World  War  n  changed  aU  that.  Tha 
test  as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  good  econo- 
mist came  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  simple 
question:  "Have  you  ever  met  a  payroll?" 
This  created  what  Pareto  would  call  a  "circu- 
lation among  the  elite." 

The  self-employed  were  Instantly  disen- 
franchised. Down  from  the  walls  came  tha 
pictures  of  Adam  Smith  and  Alexander 
Hamilton;  up  went  the  portraits  of  John  J. 
Raskob  and  Ivar  Krueger.  Emerson's  Tn*n^ 
who  built  a  better  mousetrap,  foxmd  tha 
world  beating  a  i>ath  to  his  door — ^not  for 
mousetrajjs  but  for  advice  on  the  sensational 
problem  of  the  Indian  rupee  and  the  no- 
torious law  of  diminishing  returns. 

Since  economic  wisdom  Is  the  rarest  good 
In  the  gross  national  product,  this  payroll 
criterion  had  a  great  virtue  of  increasing — 
over  Friday  afternoon,  so  to  speak — the 
country's  inventory  of  econconlc  brains  one 
thousand-fold.  But  that  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. An  even  better  doctrine  has  finally 
been  evolved. 

Today,  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  the 
national  debt  or  the  capltel-output  ratio 
It  Is  no  longer  enough  for  an  economist  to 
meet  a  payroll;  he.  I  mean  she,  must  also 
be  able  to  bake  an  angelfood  cake  or  at  least 
thaw  out  frozen  mashed  potatoes.  The 
prophet  of  this  -new  doctrine  U  Senator 
Barbt  Goldwater,  who  said  In  a  recent 
speech  that  he  would  rather  have  any  house- 
wife In  his  audience  on  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  than  Chairman  Walttb  W. 
Helleb.     The  applause  was  deafening. 

But  this  is  not  a  mere  opening  from  the 
right.    Leon  Keyserllng,  whom  few  wUl  ac- 


cuse of  being  against  the  little  man.  Inde- 
pendently opined  aloud  that  his  cook  knew 
more  economics  than  President  Kennedy's 
coterie  of  advisers.  Here  we  have  the  mak- 
ing of  a  united  front,  a  new  national 
consensus. 

Despite  the  natural  tendency  for  the  vic- 
tim of  technological  progress  to  resent  his 
own  Darwinian  demise,  I  embrace  the  new 
Sylvias,  who  shall  not  only  sing  our  country's 
songs  but  also  write  Ite  laws.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  always  done  its  homework 
better  than  have  the  Lions  and  the  Elks. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  grown-up  babes  comes 
wisdom.  The  invisible  hand  of  Adam  Smith 
Is  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  and  trumps 
the  ace. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  discuss.  In  one 
brief  lesson,  what  every  woman  should  know 
about  the  public  debt.  This  Is  a  lesson 
never  out  of  season. 

There  Is  some  analogy  between  public 
finance  and  private  finance.  A  mother  can 
spend  her  money  wastefully;  so  can  a  gov- 
ernment. A  bride  can  spend  too  much;  so 
can  a  government.  The  absence  of  finan- 
cial discipline  can  result  in  trouble  and 
even  In  disaster. 

There  Is  also  some  lack  of  analogy  be- 
tween private  finance  and  public  finance 

Just  as  there  Is  some  lack  of  analogy  between 
ruimLng  a  business  for  profit  and  a  family 
for  welfare.  General  Mills  recently  said- 
We  have  lopped  off  this  year  N  mlUlon  dol- 
lars of  sales,  because  they  cost  more  than 
they  were  worth;  there  is  no  sense  In  spin- 
ning the  wheels  Just  for  motion's  sake.  This 
Is  a  proper  statement  for  &  socially  pro- 
ductive business  firm  to  make. 

But  a  housewife  cannot  say  she  will  elim- 
inate a  twin  this  quarter  or  shut  down  tem- 
porarily on  the  business  of  educaUon  any 
more  than  the  president  of  Harvard  feels  he 
must  throw  In  the  sponge  because  the  uni- 
versity has  never  paid  lU  way  In  the  last  300 
years  and  has  never  been  able  to  claim  the 
clean  proflt-and-loaa  stetement  of  Arthur 
Murray's  dancing  school. 

Women,  perhaps  better  than  men.  know 
that  life  Is  a  going  concern.  There  U  no 
rational  reason  to  fear  a  public  debt  that 
grows  indefinitely— say  at  an  aimual  rate  of 

2  percent  per  year  averaged  over  a  decade 

provided  the  economy  grows  at  as  large  an 
average  rate,  or  at  the  4  percent  rate  which 
prudent  Judgment  shows  to  be  feasible. 

To  beUeve  that  disaster  lies  In  this  direc- 
tion U  to  believe  in  old-husbands'  tales. 
But  the  poor  dears  cannot  seem  to  tmder- 
stand.  So  we  must  put  It  In  the  form  of 
an  analogy— the  only  analogy  with  prlvaU 
finance  that  brings  fast  jelief  to  those 
troubled  in  ttielr  viscera  by  pseudoanxletiea 
connected  with  the  public  debt. 

American  Telephone  &.  Telegraph  is  a 
great  stock;  even  poor  widowers  can  trust  It. 
A.T.  &  T.  has  been  accumulating  bond  debt 
for  the  last  half  century.  Forty  years  from 
now  its  bond  Indebtedness  and  interest 
charges  can,  with  condfidence,  be  estimated 
to  be  up  by  300  percent.  Is  this  unsovmd? 
No.  Even  If  the  telephone  pOles  and  switch- 
boards that  were  bought  out  of  A.T.  &  T.'s 
deficit  financing  were  incapable  of  being  sold 
to  other  Industry,  so  long  as  the  phone 
receipts  of  A.T.  &  T.  can  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  rise  faster  over  the  decades  than 
its  debt  service  chargea.  there  is  no  debt 
problem. 

So  It  Is  with  the  American  Nation,     The 

true  problems  of  fiscal  policy  are  twofold: 

Discipline    to   Insure    we    get   tbe    i>roper 

scope,  and  what  Is  not  the  same  thing,  the 

proper  efflclency  in  Government. 

Doeage,  to  insure  that  surpluses  and 
deficits  strike  the  needed  balance  between 
Sluggish  growth  with  unemployment  and 
feverish  inflation  with  catastropblo  gold 
drain. 

So  long  as  the  taxable  base  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  keeps  the  needed  balance  of  tha 
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public  debt — and  It  wUI  most  awiiredly  con- 
tinue to  do  ao  In  tbeae  tormented  oold  war 
yeejr* — tbe  burden  qA  the  debt  on  the  b«cka 
of  Preddent  Kleenbovvr't  grandch  1  Idren  will 
rem&ln  a  problem  of  urgency  lower  tban  that 
of  DOT  or  of  tbe  unemployment  all  youtb 
faces. 

If  this  U  not  preclaely  what  they're  aaylng 
down  at  the  office.  It's  time  the  poor  dears 
checked  back  with  headquarters  for  proper 
brleflng. 


RetolntioB  Pas«ed  by  the  OklahoBik  Got< 
crmor'f  G>aiiiuttee  on  Emplojmeot  of 
tbe  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  oKu^aoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  WICILER8HAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxooRJD,  I  include  the  following  letter, 
resolution,  and  roster: 

Thx    OoTmNoa's    ConMirm    oir 
Xmplotmxmt     or     thx     Haitdi- 

CAPPSD, 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  May  23. 1963. 
Representative  Vicros  Wickkxsham. 
The  House  of  Representatives. 
Waahinffton.  DC. 

Dmam  RzpaxsxNTATTvs  WiCKmsHAM :  Un- 
closed find  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Okla- 
homa Oovemor'K  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  at  Its  annual  meeting. 
April  33.  10<t3.  Also  enclosed  Is  a  membership 
roster  of  the  Governor's  ccnnmlttee. 

With  the  Increased  unemployment,  due  to 
dlsablUty,  certainly  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  assist  the  handicapped  person,  who  has  re- 
ceived rehabUltavlon  through  the  State  and 
PMtaral  pffogram.  In  obtaining  employment. 
Addlttonal  staff  In  the  Employment  Service, 
assigned  to  this  specific  responsibility.  wo\ild 
certainly  result  In  Increased  placement  of  the 
qtiallfled,  disabled  worker. 

We  appreciate  your  support  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Waldo  E.  Stkphxns. 

'  Chairman. 


Whereas  the  Oklahoma  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Bnployment  of  the  Handicapped, 
at  Its  annual  meeting  on  April  23,  1908,  dis- 
cussed the  ever-Increasing  number  of  unem- 
ployed handicapped  persons  and  their  abili- 
ties to  become  prodiictlve,  tazpaylng  dtlaens 
if  provided  with  the  opportun;.ty;  and 

Whereas  the  State  and  the  Federal  agen- 
cies are  spending  millions  of  tax  dollars  to 
train  and  rehabilitate  handlctipped  persons 
for  productive  employment;  and 

Whereas  the  Prasldent's,  the  Oovemor'i. 
and  the  Mayors'  Committees  or  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  with  eacfc  membership 
comprised  of  private  citizens  serving  without 
copensatlon,  are^stiivlng  to  dev<»lop  programs 
whereby  the  employers,  thro'igh  selective 
plaoement.  will  provide  the  trained,  qualified, 
handicapped  worker  an  op{x>rtunlty  to  be 
productive;  and 

Whereas  the  US.  Employment  Service, 
throiigh  Its  1,800  field  (^Dces,  has  the  physi- 
cal plant  to  complete  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess of  the  handicaped  jwrson  If  adequately 
financed;  axKl 

Whereas  with  sutBclent  funds,  each  local 
office  could  provide  Increased  counseling.  Job 
development,  and  snlective  plaoement  for  the 
severely  disabled:  llcfw.  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Oklahoma  Oovemor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, at  Its  annual  meeting  in  the  Blue 
Room  of  the  State  Capitol  on  April  33,  1943, 
by  unanlmoxis  vote,  does  hereby  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  through  its 
Oklahoma  Senators  and  Congressmen,  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  the  VS.  Department 
of  Labor,  U.S.  Employment  Service  Division, 
to  adeqxiately  staff  each  and  every  local  em- 
ployment office  in  the  Nation  so  that  suffi- 
cient i>ersonnel  shall  be  available  to  provide 
increased  counseling,  testing.  Job  develop- 
ment, and  placement  of  the  trained,  quali- 
fied, handicapped  worker;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  "niat  the  committee  endorses  the 
programs  administered  by  the  US.  Employ- 
ment Service  through  its  agencies  and 
vigorously  opposes  any  reductions  of  these 
services  or  the  curtailment  ot  Its  functions. 

Adopted  and  approved  by  the  Qovernor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped the  23d  day  of  April  1963. 

Waldo  B.   Stcphkms. 
Chairman  of  the  Oovemor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

MzMsnts  or  thz  Ootbutob's  Coifmrm  on 
EicPLOTMXirr  or  the  Handicappkd  OmciAL 
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Rev.  Charles  Arnold,  pastor,  Mohawk  Park 
Ctuistlan  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

John  ArvUle.  dlrecU^,  operation-programs, 
KWTV,  Okiahocna  City.  Okla. 

Don  Atkinson.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Travis  Austin  (left  the  State),  Vance  Air 
Force  Base,  Enid,  Okla. 

W.  J.  Bacon,  editor,  Sayre  Dally  Headlight, 
Sayre.  Okla. 

Victor  Bamett.  Tulsa  Tribune,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Harlan  Bell,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ben  Blaclcstock,  executive  secretaray,  Okla- 
homa Press  Association,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Mrs.  Moraul  Bosonetto,  attorney.  Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Brooks,  director.  Jane  Brooks 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women.  Chlckasha,  Okla. 

Jess  J.  Caldwell,  secretary -treasurer,  Okla- 
homa State  AFIi-CIO,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Howard  Cowan,  director  of  public  affairs. 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Rev.  Finis  A  Crutchfleld.  pastor,  Boston 
Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Kieffer  Davis,  MD..  medical  director,  Phil- 
Ups  Peuoleum  Co..  BartlesviUe,  Okla. 

Roy  Deal,  district  accoimtlng  manager. 
Oklahoma  Nat\iral  Oas  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

James  DeVore,  UH.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla 

J.  Landls  Fleming,  editor,  Moore  Monitor, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Howard  J.  Fox,  general  piircliasing  agent. 
American  Airlines,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

David  Fowler,  president,  district  Ho.  H, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Shelby  O.  Gamble  (left  the  State) ,  Medi- 
cal Rehabilitation  Center,  OkmiUgee.  Okla. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Gibbons.  Oklahoma  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Coweta,  Okla 

Ted  B  Halter,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Harris,  area  manager.  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Oklahoma,  Chlckasha.  Okla. 

WUllam  N.  Harsha  MD ,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

A.  J.  "Bud"  Haswell,  vice  president,  Okla- 
homa Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla. 

R.  W.  Hendrickson.  works  oompCroller, 
Western  Electric  Co..  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City 
Works.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

WUbtir  Henllne,  dirsctor.  War  Veterans 
Commission,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

F.  E.  Hlxon,  manager.  Sears.  Roebuck  ft 
Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


Rose  Hohenshelt,  assistant  vice  president. 
First  National  Bank,  Clinton,  Okla. 

W.  J.  "Bill"  Holloway.  First  NaUonal  Bank 
Building.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

John  M.  Hollimon.  attorney.  Oklahoma  Bar 
Association.  BartlesviUe.  Okla. 

Fred  Holmes,  district  manager,  Oklahoma 
Natural  Oas  Co..  Knld,  Okla. 

Homer  Hurt,  counsel.  Etouglas  Aircraft  Co., 
Inc..  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Wm.  K.  lahmael,  MJ?.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla. 

William  M.  Jackson,  assistant  manager. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  secretary-treasurer  and 
business  manager.  Chauffeurs.  Teamsters  & 
Helpers  Local  Union  616,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

George  Jenkins,  chief,  education  and  train- 
ing. Veterans'  Administration,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Earl  F.  Johnson,  General  Insurance  Agen- 
cy, Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Otey  Johnson,  MD..  Ardmore  Sanitarium 
and  Hoepltal,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

John  H.  Koch,  vice  president,  Burtek.  Inc., 
15th  Street  at  73d  Avenue  Bast.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Roy  Krogstad,  OCACUP,  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base,  Okla. 

Milton  Lundquist.  director.  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, 130  South  Second  Street,  Muskogee. 
Okla. 

Earl  R.  Mahoney,  vice  president,  Reynolds 
Oilfield  Sales  Co..  1540  Southeast  39  Street, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Emil  Marcus,  manager.  Centra  Leather 
Goods  of  Oklahoma.  Inc..  Frederick,  Okla. 

Brltt  Mayfleld,  chief.  Technical  Services, 
&nployment  Security  Commission.  Okla- 
homa City  3,  Okla. 

Dr.  Tom  Mitchell,  medical  director.  Hum- 
ble Oil  *  Refining  Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

J.  M.  "Skip"  Montgomery.  Halliburton  Oil 
Well  Cementing  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla. 

F.  D.  Moon.  Oklahoma  City  4,  Okla. 

Earl  C.  McCutcheon.  president,  Oklahoma 
City  Chapter  of  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers,  Oklahoma  City  9,  Okla. 

Floyd  R.  Nicholson,  director.  Oklahoma 
GoodwiU  Indiistries.  Inc..  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla 

E.  J.  "Chuck"  O'OcHinor.  executive  vice 
president.  Associated  Industries  of  Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Lloyd  F.  Palmer,  regional  director.  Insur- 
ance Information  Institute,  901  ColCOTd 
Building,  Oklahoma  City  3,  Okla. 

Ed  Polk  ( resigned ) ,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Wayne  Quinlan,  attorney,  734  NW.  Brlt- 
ton,  Oklahoma  City  14,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Esther  Robinson,  executive  secretary. 
Oklahoma  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Oklahoma  City  6.  Okla. 

Rev.  Joseph  Shackford.  associate  minister, 
St.  Luke's  Methodist  Church,  Oklahoma  City 
8.  Okla. 

Oren  T.  Skouge.  M.D..  manager.  Vet«"anfl' 
Administration  Hospital,  Oklahoma  City  4. 
Okla. 

V.  C.  Sole.  Superior  OU  Co.,  Ponca  City, 
Okla. 

J.  R.  Stacy,  MX).,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Steve  Stahl.  executive  vice  president, 
Oklahoma  Public  Expenditure  Council, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dr.  Waldo  Stephens,  Stephens  Oil  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Alfred  R.  Sugg,  M.D.  (deceased:  December 
16,  1961),  Ada.  OHa. 

Carroll  Swickey.  executive  secretary. 
Oklahoma  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Howard  C.  Walklngstlck,  Department  of 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Anadarko. 
Okla. 

Joseph  West  (left  the  State),  Western 
Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Almon  G.  White,  Shldler.  Okla. 
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Leonard  Williams,  director  of  personnel 
Seamprufe,  Inc..  400  West  Chlckashaw,  Mc- 
Alester.  Okla. 

Seth  Wilson,  1313  North  Hudson,  OklahcMna 
City.  Okla. 

John  W.  Wolfe,  industrial  relations.  Cities 
Service  Oil  Co.,  BartlesviUe,  Okla. 

Robert  N.  Woodard.  600  Northeast  13  th 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Len  Yarborough,  execuUve  vice  president 
Oklahoma  State  AFL-CIO.  631  Commerce  Ex- 
change Building.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 
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Judge  William  A.  Berry.  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Dick  Clarke,  executive  secretary.  Oklahoma 
Society  for  Crippled  Children,  C^lahoma 
City,  Okla. 

L.  K.  Covelle,  director,  CMtlahoma  State 
Tech,  CHcmulgee,  Okla. 

Dr.  Hayden  Donahue,  superintendent, 
Central  State  Hospital.  Norman,  Okla. 

Mildred  Fitch,  attorney.  Tulsa.  Okla. 

Neal  Golden,  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  El  Reno.  Okla. 

Lester  Hall,  execuUve  secretary.  Mental 
Health  Association.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Dr.  Oliver  Hodge,  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.   • 

Ralph  Hudson,  State  librarian,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Jim  Hughes.  State  labor  commissioner 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Joe  B.  Hunt,  State  Insurance  commissioner 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Wallace  L.  Keating,  State  personnel  direc- 
tor, Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

J.  O.  Kennedy,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Morris  Leonhard.  chief  employment  serv- 
ice. Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission. Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Frank  Malone.  principal.  Northwest  Clas- 
sen High  School.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

K.  T.  Mosley.  MJ3..  commissioner,  State  de- 
partment of  health,  3400  North  Eastern 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

James  Overfelt.  administrative  assistant, 
department  of  public  welfare,  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 

Hon.  Mildred  Patterson,  county  Judge, 
Logan  Coxmty  Courthouse.  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Jack  Sampson,  manager,  radio  station 
KOMA,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Voyle  Scurlock.  director  vocational  reha- 
bilitation. 1313  North  Hudson.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla. 

Dr.  T.  Glyne  WUliams.  director.  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  Poet  Office  Box  3096 
State  Capitol  station.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla! 

Hon.  Dorothy  Young.  Juvenile  court  Judge 
courthouse,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

VlrgU  Yoimg  Insiirance  Agency.  225  East 
Main  Street,  Norman.  Okla. 


Hai  It  Become  'Pipe  Down'  Era? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.Liirois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
betrayal  by  the  U.S.  Government  of  the 
principles  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  of 
1956  have  completely  come  to  light  in 
recent  weeks.  This  tragic  development 
In  our  foreign  policy,  evidently  the  brain- 
child of  the  coexistence  group  in  the 
State  Department,  ably  abetted  by  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  and  his  policy  of  sub- 
ordinating UJ3.  interests  to  U.N.  author- 
ity, Is  the  subject  of  a  penetrating  criti- 


cism by  Columnist  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
In  an  article  carried  by  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  on  May  22.  Despite  the  fact  that 
foreign  policy  decisions  are  made  irre- 
spective of  congressional  views  or  for 
that  matter,  of  general  public  Interest 
the  article  calls  for  a  public  stand 
against  the  defeatist  foreign  policy  now 
being  pursued  under  the  New  Frontier 
and  certainly  merits  our  attention.  The 
article  follows : 

I  From  the  Newark  Star  Ledger,  May  32,  1963  J 

Has  It  Bexx>me  'Pipe  Down'  Era? 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

There  may  be  no  connection  between  an 

end  of  the  U.N.'s  insistence  on  keeping  the 

Soviet  rape  of  Hungary  on  the  annual  agenda 

and  the  news  from  Budapest  that  Cardinal 

Mlndszenty  Is  now  free  to  leave  his  asylum 

In  the  American  embassy  there  and  proceed 

to  Rome  as  the  resiUt  of  a  deal  between  the 

Hungarian     Conununlst     Government      the 

Vatican  and  the  United  States. 

But  a  lot  of  Hungarian  Americans  believe 
that  there  is  a  connection  and  are  sore  at 
the  American  administration  because  of  it 
The  U.S.  State  Department  denies  that 
it  has  In  any  respect  cliangBd  poUcy  It 
explains  that  whereas  in  former  years,  tlie 
United  States  had  the  votes  In  the  U  N  As- 
sembly to  keep  the  Hiingarian  outrage  on 
the  agenda  and  the  credentials  of  the  Kadar 
government  \mrecognlzed.  this  year  It  no 
longer  had  enough  support.  Therefore  It 
simply  allowed  the  matter  to  be  dropped 

Tills  may  be  exact,  technically,  but  a  lot 
of  people  aU  over  the  world  are  going  to 
consider  it  in  the  same  category  as  the  ad- 
ministration's insistence  that  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet missiles  from  Cuba  and  of  American 
missiles  bases  from  Turkey  and  Italy  The 
coincidence  Is  too  neat. 

Moreover  there   has   been  too  much  ad- 
vance talk  about  the  possibilities  of  a  deal 
for  people  to  think  that  the  Kadar-Mlnds- 
zenty    agreement    Just    happened.      A    year 
ago    on  May  10,   1963,  the  usually  reliable 
London  Economist   announced   that   some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  "expected  to  happen  " 
The  East  Eioropeans,  like  the  Cubans  the 
Vietnamese,  half  the  Laotians,  the  Chinese 
and   the  Russians  themselves   wUl   have  to' 
wait  for   liberation   untU,  by  our  conquest 
over  poverty,  hunger,  and  disease  elsewhere 
we  have    won  the  cold  war."    For  God's  sake 
no  more  premature  revolts  like  those  of  East 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Hvmgary  in  the  past 
Ami  above  all,  let  there  be  no  attempt  by 
the   free    Chinese   on    Formosa    to    liberate 
their   sorely  oppressed  countrymen   on  the 
mainland.     For  that  too  might  Involve  the 
United  States. 

This  explains  why  the  talk  about  piping 
down  the  east  European  refugees  finds  be- 
lievers. For  since  It  managed  the  news  con- 
cerning the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  removal  of 
So^et  missiles  at  the  expense  of  Cuban  lib- 
eration, this  administration  has  acquired  a 
reputation  for  doubletalk. 

Concerning  Hungary,  the  doubletalk  now 
takes  the  form  of  Insistence  on  the  liberali- 
zation of  the  Communist  regime  there.  To 
some  extent  this  Is  true.  VThile  most  of 
the  talk  about  amnesty  is  sheer  rubbish,  the 
Kadar  government  has  had  to  allow  a  lot 
more  freedom  of  speech  and  even  of  move- 
ment than  the  hated  Rakslo  tyranny.  But 
all  this  is  beside  the  real  point. 

Basing  the  situation  for  the  poor  Hungar- 
lajis  is  one  thing.  Liberating  them  from 
inelr  CommunUt  masters  is  quite  another 
The  former  can  very  well  result  merely  In 
binding  the  Communist  chains  more  tlghtlv 
on  the  victims.  i**""/ 

Nothing  less  than  freedom  should  be  the 
goal  of  American  policy.  Not  only  because 
we  of  this  country  are  committed  to  aid 
freedom  everywhere  by  all  that  is  deepest  in 


our  national  being,  but  because  so  long  as 
communism  continues  to  nile  a  billion  hu- 
man beings,  there  will  none  of  that  peace 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  is  so 
frantically  pursuing. 


Resolation  of  the  Detroit  Common  Coondl 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   laCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  resolution  of  the  Detroit  Common 
Council,  together  with  a  letter  of  en- 
closure of  the  Honorable  Thwnas  D. 
Leadbetter,  city  clei*. 

In  this,  our  city  council  states  on  be- 
half of  the  1,900,000  citizens  of  our  city 
that  they  enthusiastically  support  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  administra- 
tion's Health  Insurance  Act  of  1963.  HH, 
3920,  which  would  provide  prepaid  hos- 
pital, nursing  care,  and  out-patient  diag- 
nostic services  for  all  those  over  65 
within  the  framework  of  the  social  secu- 
rity law. 
The  resolution  follows : 

Crrr  or  Diraorr, 
■V         OmCE  OF  THX  Cttt  Clkrx, 

May  16, 1963. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sik:  Pursuant  to  action  of  the  com- 
mon council,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  that  body  on  May  14,  1963,  and 
is  herewith  forwarded  to  you  for  your  fa- 
vorable consideration: 

"resolution — fedekal        lbbiblation        fob 
health  inbitkance  fob  ssniob  cmzkns 
"By  Council  President  Carey: 
"Whereas    there    are    now   more    than    17 
million  people  65  years  of  age  and  over  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  net  increase 
of  1,000  retired  perons  each  day;  and 

"Whereas  the  median  Income  for  older 
couples  Is  $2,530  and  for  older  persons  liv- 
ing alone  it  Is  $1,050;  and 

"Whereas  persons  66  and  over  average  2»4 
to  3  times  as  many  days  of  hospital  care 
per  1,000  in  the  pK>pulatlon  as  compared  to 
younger  persons;  and  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  has  risen  from  a  national  average  total- 
ing $9,39  per  day  in  1946  to  $32.23  per  day 
in  1960;  and  the  total  medical  bill  for  per- 
sons over  65  exceeds  $500  per  stay  In  the  hos- 
plUl  for  more  than  half  of  those  hospital- 
ized; and 

"Whereas  the  old-age  assistance  and  Kerr- 
Mills  programs  are  reaching  only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  need  such  help  be- 
cause of  indignity  of  the  means  test  and  the 
inhimianlty  of  lien  and  relatives'  responsi- 
bility provisions;  and 

"Whereas  only  about  half  the  people  over 
65  have  any  form  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance and  such  insurance  usually  pays  for 
less  than  half  the  costs  of  their  hospital 
care:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Conunon  CouncU  of 
the  City  of  Detroit  strongly  support  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's Health  Insurance  Act  of  1963 — 
H.R.  3920 — which  would  provide  prepaid 
hospital,  nursing  care,  and  out-patient  diag- 
nostic services  for  all  people  now  over  age 
65.  even  those  not  covered  by  social  seciirity 
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And  raUro«d  retirement.  The  additional 
moneys  needed  wo\Ud  come  from  the  general 
Tre«>ury:  and  be  It  further 

••  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Oovernor  ot  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Michigan's  two  Senators,  all  members 
of  Michigan's  congressional  delegation,  and 
to  Congressman  Wilsuv  Mnxs.  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  XJS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

"Adopted  as  follows: 

"  'Yeas,'  Councllmen  Connor.  Patrick.  Ra- 
▼Its.  EUjccU.  Van  Antwerp.  Wlerzblckl.  and 
Presldsnt  Carey — 7 

"  'Nays.'   Councilman  Brlckley — l." 

Appreciating  your   efforts  for  the   accom- 
plishment of  Its  purposes,  we  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  D.  Lbaobxttbi. 

CitTf  Clerk. 


Aim.  John  McCain,  Jr.:   New  Four- 
Ocean  Challenfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDa  RIVERS 

Om   SOCTH    CUUtOLOrA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Adm.  John  McCain.  Jr..  one  of 
the  world's  leading  authorities  on  naval 
warfare,  reminds  us  of  our  Navy's  chal- 
lenge if  indeed  wj  are  to  be  prepared  to 
defend  our  f reedoii. 

Admiral  McCain  demonstrated  his 
knowledge  of  this  tremendous  challenge 
in  an  address  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  at 
Charleston,  S.C..  on  May  23. 

Hi3  remarks  are  important  reading  to 
thoae  charged  with  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
hereby  insert  his  address  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress: 

THI   NrW  POTJK-OCIAM   Challengi 

(By  Rear  Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr.. 
V3.  Navy) 

Never  has  the  free  use  of  the  sea  been  more 
Important  to  our  security  and  economic 
vitality  than  It  Is  today,  as  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  so-called  age  erf  space.  A  few 
months,  this  statement  may  h&ve  seemed 
\infounded  to  many  people.  However,  as 
the  course  of  history  revetils  more  and  more 
the  suddenness  with  which  grave  crises  can 
develop  to  threaten  even  the  Inseciire  truce 
which  today  we  call  peace,  the  fact  Is 
being  driven  home  that  seapower  Is  taking 
on  new  dimensions  as  an  essential  factor 
In  our  national  security.  In  fact,  in  this 
age  of  missiles  and  satellites,  the  first  major 
showdown  between  the  Soviets  and  this  Na- 
tion took  place  on  the  seas  during  the  Cuban 
crislB. 

"mere  Is  one  inescapable  factor  exerting 
pressure  on  every  instrument  of  our  sea- 
ponrer.  That  Is  the  relatively  xinnotieed, 
continuous  "wet  war"  which  we  must  wage 
concurrently  with  the  highly  publicized  cold 
war  and  our  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  missiles,  orbiting  astronauts,*  and 
the  race  to  the  moon.  This  "wet  war"  Is 
being  waged  with  the  same  determination 
and  thoroughness  that  characterizes  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  leadership  in  devel- 
oping rocketry  and  penetration  of  outer 
•pace. 

The  "wet  war"  Is  no  Action,  no  myth.  It 
goes  deep  into  all  aspecu  ol  the  use  of  th« 


ssas — aclentiflc,     economic,     political,     and 
military. 

Today,  the  United  SUtes  Is  faced  with 
a  new  four-ocean  chailenge.  This  is  in  con- 
travention to  the  traditional  two  oceans, 
the  North  AUantlc  and  the  PaclHc  Ocean, 
with  which  we  have  been  concerned  for 
many  years.  I  will  discuss  the  two  addi- 
tional oceans  In  detaU  as  I  proceed. 

Colnctdentally.  the  new  four-ocean  chal- 
lenge rests  on  four  major  factors  in  c\ir- 
rent  history.  Plrst  Is  the  uncertain  course 
of  history  in  which  It  Is  practically  impos- 
sible to  F>rediot  with  any  accuracy  where  the 
next  trouble  spot  Is  going  to  occur.  Second 
Is  the  geographic  pattern  which  Commu- 
nist aggression  has  now  assiuned.  Third, 
the  impact  of  modem  science  and  tech- 
nology has  had  Its  effect  across  the  entire 
spectrum  of  modern  warfare.  Fourth  Is  the 
recently  enunciated  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  various  times  referred  to  as 
graduated  deterrence,  controlled  effective  re- 
sponse, flexible  response,  or  practical  alter- 
natives. 

The  seaborne  striking  forces  of  this  Nation, 
•s  a  part  of  our  great  national  defense  team, 
are  peculiarly  and  uniquely  adapted  to  the 
execution  of  a  policy  of  graduated  deterrence. 

Important  as  is  outer  space,  we  still  m\ist 
live  on  earth.  There  are  3  billion  people  in 
the  world  today.  The  population  Is  growing 
rapidly  and  there  Is  grave  question  as  to 
whether  any  portion  can  ever  be  moved  to 
some  other  planet. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  water,  nearly  400  million  cubic  miles  ot  It. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  nations  throughout  his- 
tory have  been  determined  In  large  measiire 
by  the  control  of  the  oceans.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  man  for  the  first  time  entered 
a  shallow  200  foot  depth  of  ocean  with  the 
submarine,  and  by  virtue  of  this  single  ac- 
tion. It  nearly  changed  the  course  of  two  wars. 

Science  and  technology  are  moving  sea- 
ward. They  are  looking  for  food,  fresh  water, 
raw  materials,  and   ultimately;  even  power. 

The  ocean  depths  are  the  least  explored, 
least  understood  of  any  factor  on  the  world 
today,  including  outer  space.  There  are  vast 
uncharted  areas  of  valleys.  i>eaks.  chasms, 
and  plateaus.  We  have  only  scratched  the 
siirface  of  these  oceans  through  oceano- 
graphlc  research.  This  has  been  done  by 
skindivers.  submarines,  and  oceanograplilc 
research  ships  taking  oceanographlc  data 
worldwide.  Recently.  Lieutenant  Walsh  and 
Jacques  Plcard  went  down  into  the  ocean 
depths  ap()roximately  7  miles  in  the  Mari- 
anas Trench  In  the  t>athy8csph  Trieste.  This 
was  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  this  vast  unknown  area. 

Plctiires  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
depths  Indicate  nodules  of  raw  materials 
which  range  across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
manganese,  sUver.  uranium,  iron,  and  gold. 
All  that  remains  now  Is  for  science  to  unlock 
this  vast  stctf-ehouse. 

For  centuries,  the  world  has  derived  food 
from  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  fish.  Science 
Is  now  looking  seaward  for  other  .forms  ot 
food.  The  Japanese  have  done  extensive 
research  in  this  area.  They  have  prepared 
varlotis  types  of  food  from  such  things  as 
algae  and  seaweed.  Even  a  minute  sea 
growth  called  the  diatom  may  have  high  food 
value. 

This  entire  picture  Is  complicated  by  the 
population  explosion.  Today,  we  have  about 
3  billion  people  on  the  face  of  this  ecu^h  and 
by  the  year  2000  it  Is  expected  to  have  ex- 
ploded into  about  6  billion.  And  even  to- 
day. 70  percent  of  the  earth's  population  is 
undernourished . 

What  this  is  going  to  mean  In  future  years 
no  one  can  guess.  But  It  brings  into  focus 
again  the  lmix>rtance  of  the  oceaiu  in  all 
aspects  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  aware  of 
this  fact.  They  have  over  100  oceanographlc 
survey  vessels  working  throughout  the  world 
continuing  to  take  data  In  the  largest  ocean- 
ograpliic  program  in  the  world  today. 


With  thU  In  mind.  let's  take  a  locdt  at  the 
world  situation. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago.  the  areas  of  cold 
war  crises  Included  the  Korean  war;  Por- 
mosan  crisis:  South  Vietnam  evacuation: 
Tibet:  the  northern  borders  of  India:  the 
Suez.  Lebanon,  and  Syrian  crises:  and  the 
Berlin  crisis.  Just  to  mention  a  few.  You 
will  note  that  these  areas  tend  to  conform 
with  or  are  in  the  proximity  of  the  borders  of 
the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc. 

Today,  shooting  crises  are  spread  halfway 
across  the  world.  They  extend  12.000  miles 
east  and  west  and  0.000  miles  north  and 
south. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  trouble  spots 
throughout  the  world,  today's  Navy  has  more 
Jobs  to  do  of  more  kinds  In  more  places  than 
ever  before  In  Its  188-year  history.  Let's  take 
a  look  at  four  prime  Jobs  which  our  Navy 
must  perform. 

Hitler  began  World  War  n  with  67  sub- 
marines: today  the  Conununlst  bloc  has  over 
400  and  this  imposes  a  tremendous  threat 
which  we  must  be  able  to  counter  with  anti- 
submarine warfare.  We  must  be  ever  alert 
to  new  tactics  and  techniques  as  we  advance 
in  this  highly  Important  area  t>ecause  the 
control  of  the  oceans  and  the  passage  of 
shipping  Is  fundamental  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  and  the  oceanic  con- 
federation of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

As  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson.  U.S.  Navy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  stated  recently. 
"The  presence  of  Russian  submarines  in  Car- 
ibbean and  Atlantic  waters  (during  -the 
Cuban  crisis)  provided  perhaps  the  finest 
opportunity  since  World  War  II  for  the  U.S. 
naval  antisubmarine  warfare  foroee  to 
exercise  at  their  trade,  to  perfect  their  skills, 
and  isanlfest  their  capabUlty  to  detect  and 
foUow  submarines  of  another  nation.-  Some 
of  these  submarines  came  to  the  surface  euid 
were  photographed  after  the  persistent  sur- 
veUlance  of  U.S.  ships  and  aircraft. 

Another  prime  function  is  the  projection 
of  the  combat-ready  marine  ashore  at  any 
place  throughout  the  earth  where  circum- 
stances mfty  dictate.  This  Involves  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  which  Ls  unique  In  his- 
tory because  of  its  mobility  and  the  fact 
that  It  engages  in  all  forms  of  warfare — land, 
sea,  and  air. 

Another  function  Is  the  delivery  erf  air 
strikes  deep  inland.  With  high-speed  Jet 
aircraft  flying  from  the  highly  mobile  air- 
fields, the  carriers,  we  have  a  capacity  ot 
deUverlng  strikes  as  deep  iraaiad  as  Chicago 
Is  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  matter  of 
about  an  hour. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  also  moved  Into  the 
arean  of  space  with  the  Polaris  submarine 
which  carries  an  awesome  nxissUe.  It's  here 
today,  on  patrol,  and  ready  to  be  launched  if 
the  United  States  Is  attacked.  This  launch- 
ing is  done  from  the  submarine  in  a  sub- 
merged condition.  The  submarine  submerges 
when  It  departs  Its  honie  port  and  does  not 
surface  again  until  many  dajrs  later  after 
having  completed  Its  patrol.  And  In  a  mat- 
ter of  a  half  hour  or  lees,  it  can  deliver  its 
entire  lethal  cargo. 

These,  plus  many  other  functions  per- 
formed by  seaborne  striking  forces,  add  up 
to  the  most  profound  change  in  the  history 
of  warfare — In  the  event  of  hostilities,  vir- 
tually no  spot  on  earth  will  be  beyond  range 
of  attack  from  the  seas.  In  the  past,  the 
effective  radius  of  action  of  a  ship  had  been 
limited  to  the  high  water  mark  plus  any 
additional  range  conferred  by  the  gun.  To- 
day, this  range  must  be  increased  to  hun- 
dreds of  miles  Inland  with  the  advent  of 
high-speed  Jet  aircraft  from  carriers,  bal- 
listic and  guided  missUes  from  surface  shl[)s 
and  submarines,  and  the  improved  amphibi- 
ous ci^ablllty  of  the  Navy -Marine  Corps 
team.  Again.  I  repeat,  this  Is  the  most  pro- 
found change  In  all  the  history  of  warfare 
because  three-fourths  of  the  earth's  surface 
is  free  real  estate  to  use  in  our  own  defense. 
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After  Wcwld  War  I  we  had  to  expand  from 
a  one-ocean  Navy  to  a  two-ocean  Navy. 
World  War  I  was  a  one-ocean  war  and  It 
rotated  around  the  North  Atlantic.  World 
War  n  was  a  two-ocean  war  and  It  Involved 
both  the  North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
and  after  an  Interlude  In  history  the  Mediter- 
ranean came  back  again  into  Its  own  as  a 
strategic  sea. 

Today  these  two  oceans  are  still  otir  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  this  Includes  the 
eastern  and  western  arcs  to  the  approaches 
to  the  Eurasian  Continent.  The  western  ap- 
proaches to  Europe  involve  the  NATO  q>here 
of  responsibility.  In  the  Par  East  we  have 
that  responsibility  which  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  Bering  Straits  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca. 

Today,  due  to  the  advance  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  technology,  we  have  a  third  new 
ocean,  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  ncwth.  This 
Is  the  direct  result  of  nuclear  power  both 
in  our  convenUonal  submarines  and  of 
course  In  oxir  Polaris  submarines.  Poc  the 
first  time  we  have  developed  a  vast  battle- 
groimd  at  the  top  of  the  earth,  which  In 
prevloiis  history  has  been  inaccessible  to 
man. 

The  fourth  ocean  which  is  equally  im- 
portant Is  the  broad  Afro-Asian  ocean  which 
Includes  this  new  strategic  area  of  the  South 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  It  extends 
all  the  way  from  New  Guinea  right  across 
the  southern  shore  of  Asia  to  Africa. 

On    VJ    Day.    five    nations    held    political 
control  over  most  of  this  vast  colonial  area. 
These  were  Great  Britain.  France.  HoUand, 
Belgium,  and  Portugal.     Most  of  the  prob- 
lems that  arose  were  settled  In  five  capitals. 
Today  we  have  over  40  new  nations  in  this 
area  and  this  complicates  any  dispute  which 
arises  as  it  always  does  when  you  increase 
the  number  of  people  involved  in  a  problem. 
Some  30  of  these  new  nations  are  in  Africa. 
Africa  like  the  ocean  depths  is  a  vast  store- 
bouse  of  raw  materials.     For  example,  a  large 
percentage   of   the    free    world's    cobalt   and 
ot^per   come  fnxn   this  continent.     At  the 
border     between     northern     Rhodesia     and 
Katanga   Is   the  richest  copper  vein  in  the 
world.     TTie  transportation  facilities  in  the 
interior  of  this  continent  are  meager  in  com- 
parison with  those  In  Industrialised  areas  of 
the  world  and  there  are  very  few  airstrips 
that  can  accommodate  modern  Jet  aircraft. 
As  a  result,  transportaUon  Is  often  confined 
to  available  rivers,  other  Inland  waterways, 
and  the  coastal  waterways  of  the  continent 
Itself. 

Two- thirds  of  the  capitals  of  all  the  na- 
tions and  dependencies  in  Africa  are  located 
along  or  within  100  miles  of  the  lO.OOO-mile 
stretch  of  coasUine  that  extends  from  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  aroimd  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hc^>e  and  up  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  One  must 
conclude  that  the  political  and  economic 
deetlnlnes  of  this  great  continent  are  tied 
to  the  oceans. 

In  the  first  few  years  after  World  War  II, 
the  Communists  expanded  rapidly.  They 
absorbed  the  satellite  countries  In  eastern 
Europe  and  at  one  time,  many  of  these  na- 
tions were  our  friends.  This  absorption  was 
done  by  the  simple  process  of  marching  In. 
In  the  Far  East  the  Communists  seized  con- 
trol of  mainland  China  and  lu  716  million 
inhabitants. 

As  a  result  of  these  outward  thrusts,  pres- 
sures, and  probes,  the  free  world  has  drawn 
a  line  beyond  which  any  Communist  aggres- 
sion gives  a  high  probability  of  war. 

The  Communists  are  blocked  to  the  west 
by  our  fixed  base  structure  in  Europe,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the  6th 
Fleet,  and  the  possible  deployment  of  the  ad 
Fleet  and  other  forces  from  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

Moving  all  the  way  across  the  Eurasian 
continent,  they  are  blocked  as  far  as  any 
expansion  to  the  east  is  concerned,  by  our 
fixed  base  structure  in  that  section  of  the 
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world,  the  7th  Fleet,  and  the  possible  de- 
ployment of  the  1st  Fleet  and  other  forces 
from  the  west  coast  ot  the  United  States. 

In  any  expansion  northward,  they  immedi- 
ately encounter  the  climatic  and  geographic 
conditions  which  are  Inherent  In  the  polar 
ice  cap. 

In  addition  to  the  military  blocks  which  I 
have  mentioned  In  Europe  and  the  Pto  East, 
the  determination  of  the  peoples  of  those 
areas  to  preserve  their  Independence  in  the 
face  erf  Ccwnmunist  aggression  is  also  worthy 
of  note. 

With  only  a  southerly  direction  to  move  in. 
they  have  in  fact  leapfrogged  far  beyond 
their  borders;  for  example,  into  Africa  to  take 
advantage  of  the  turmoU  and  conXusion 
which  now  exists  as  new  nations  there  seek 
to  adjust  to  self-rule  and  also  into  our  own 
hemisphere  Into  Cuba. 

They  have  planted  a  foot  on  our  doorstep. 
The  grave  danger  is  the  marriage  of  Castro- 
ism and  COTnmuniam  on  this  small  Island a 

fact  that  has  been  pointed  out  so  clearly  in 
recent  events. 

There  are  certain  strategic  aspects  about 
Cuba  which  are  lltUe  recognized.  First  It  Is 
within  reach  of  the  trade  routes  between 
North  and' South  America.  Second,  It  sits 
athwart  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
And  third.  If  It  ever  falls  Into  the  hands  of 
a  truly  predominant  military  power,  It  can 
control  a  vital  artery  of  commerce,  the 
Panama  Canal. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commimist  bloc 
continues  trying  to  acquire  territory  im- 
nMdlately  adjacent  to  their  borders,  they 
run  into  another  inescapable  fact  of  geog- 
raphy. Any  CommunUt  drive  to  the  south 
or  southeast  can  be  outflanked  from  the  seas 
We  did  It  in  Korea  by  the  Inchon  landing 
The  same  principle  applies  to  any  thrust 
through  the  Southeast  Asian  peninsula, 
down  through  India,  cm-  down  the  isthmxis 
which  connects  Africa  with  Asia.  In  other 
words,  the  Communiste  are  faced  with  the 
disadvantages  of  peninsula  warfare  without 
control  of  the  seas. 

Take  this  one  step  further;  look  at  Eu- 
rope. Europe  Is  a  peninsula  since  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water.  As  the 
military  man  in  Moscow  looks  to  the  west 
he  knows  that  with  any  further  expansion 
IB  this  section  of  the  world,  he  is  faced  with 
having  hU  flanks  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  seas. 

As  a  result  of  the  concentration  of  the 
free  world  nations,  both  to  the  east  and 
west,  there  is  one  great  strategic  area  which 
one  might  say  has  been  overlooked— the 
Afro- Asian  Ocean.  In  this  area  we  have 
few  forces,  few  formal  alliances,  and  few  if 
any  bases. 

Throughout  this  entire  section,  the  ter- 
rain  is  \mfriendly,  geographically  as  weU  as 
politically,  for  establishing  flxed  bases  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  establUh  a  base  in 
deserts.  Jungles,  or  moimtainous  areas 

Only  a  string  of  U.S.  islands  off  the  shores 
Of  the  Afro-Asian  area  could  solve  the  base 
problems.  Any  establishment  of  a  base  on 
land  Is  open  to  doubt.  At  the  rapid  rate 
which  International  evenU  transpire  today 
we  might  not  have  time  to  construct  such 
faculties. 

Our  only  alternative  is  to  look  seaward 
for  the  answer  to  the  base  problem.  There 
we  find  our  "Islands  of  Seapower"  which 
by  their  very  mobUlty  fulfill  the  require- 
ment for  a  certain  number  of  fixed  bases 
"These  seaborne  striking  forces  have  aU  of 
the  componento  characteristic  of  a  flxed 
base  on  land.  The  big  advantage  of  this 
complex  is  that  It  Is  in  a  constant  state  of 
motion  because  ships  at  sea  are  never  stUl 

There  Is  no  type  of  miUtary  power  known 
to  man  today  that  cannot  be  projected  from 
these  mobile  bases  at  sea  This  projection 
of  military  power  extends  across  the  entire 
spectrxim  of  modern  warfare  frtMn  putting 
the  combat-ready  marine  or  soldier  ashore 
to  any  type  of  air  strike. 


Seapower  can  apply  any  degree  of  military 
power  required — a  show  of  force  without  fir- 
ing a  shot,  putting  men  ashore  to  prevent 
trouble  as  well  as  handle  it,  and  heavy  air 
strikes  even  with  nuclear  weapons.  The  re- 
cent Cuban  crisis  pointed  out  so  clearly  that 
seapower  can  apply  Jxist  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  achieve  our  national  objectives  at 
the  moment.  The  highly  effective  naval 
quarantine  which  was  imposed  is  Just  an- 
other example  of  the  versatility  and  flexibil- 
ity of  our  naval  forces  at  sea. 

Another  factor  of  seapower  which  is  little 
discussed  is  the  "show  of  the  flag."  The 
JJavy  bluejackets  and  marines  are  outstand- 
ing ambassadors  of  good  will.  Their  ex- 
emplary conduct  and  appearance  when  they 
go  ashore  in  a  foreign  land  gives  to  our 
friends  and  allies  a  confldence  in  tis  to  sup- 
port them  in  time  of  trouble. 

An  important  characteristic  of  seaborne 
striking  forces  is  long,  sustained.  mobUe, 
staying  power.  This  Is  a  result  of  vmderway 
replenishment,  a  technique  developed  in 
World  War  H  which  provides  all  essential 
supplies  while  a  task  force  is  underway  at 
sea. 

The  ships  of  a  task  fcH-ce  run  a  wide  range 
of  capability.  At  one  end  of  the  ^)ectrum 
Is  a  mobUe  airfield,  the  carrier.  It  Is  a  most 
versatile  Instrimient  of  modem  warfare. 
From  its  decks  come  the  aircraft  fcH-  air 
strikes,  air  defense,  anUsubmarine  warfare, 
and  reconnaissance. 

Cruisers  and  destroyers  are  still  very  im- 
portant members  of  our  modem  Navy.  They 
provide  air  defense,  antisubmarine  protec- 
tion, and  gunfire  support  few  amphibious 
operations.  And  dont  imderestimate  the 
value  of  the  gun.  Orms  still  have  a  very 
important  role  in  our  defense  today  and  wUl 
continue  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
One  important  type  of  ship  in  our  Navy, 
which  Is  sometimes  overlooked,  is  the  mine- 
sweeper. Mine  warfare  is  little  discussed  to- 
day but  It  U  estimated  that  the  Communist 
bloc  has  a  sizable  stockpile  of  mines.  Mines 
were  used  In  the  Korean  conflict  and  will 
very  probably  be  used  in  any  future  war. 

Our  amphibious  forces  are  now  receiving  a 
few  new  ships  which  greatly  Increase  their 
capablllltles.  The  amphibious  assault  ship 
(LPH)  and  the  amphibious  transport  dock 
(LPD)  are  particularly  Important  since  they 
provide  new  flexibility  in  vertical  envelop- 
ment. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrimi  Is  the 
Polaris  submarine.  In  addition  to  Its  atomic 
missile  capability,  this  submarine  has  the 
latest  sonar  equipment,  torpedo  tubes,  and 
flre  control  equipment.  Most  important  is 
the  fact  that  this  submarine,  since  It  Is  not 
visible,  has  a  special  deterrent  effect. 

Seapower  can  be  deployed  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  unhampered 
and  unhindered  by  International  boundaries 
or  the  need  for  negotiations  as  far  as  base 
rights  are  concerned.  Our  amphibious 
forces  are  deployed  In  the  western  Pacific,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  In  the  Caribbean.  I 
have  taken  amphibious  as  an  example  be-» 
cause  they  have  a  prime  responsibility  In 
this  age  of  possible  limited  war  or  brush 
fires.  It  was  no  accident  of  history  that  the 
7th  Fleet  was  off  Formosa  at  its  crucial  time; 
that  the  6th.  Fleet  was  off  Lebanon  at  the 
time  this  trouble  spot  developed,  and  that 
the  2d  Fleet  was  off  the  Dominican  Re- 
public at  the  time  of  that  crisis.  You  will 
notice  from  this  chart  that  there  Is  a  big 
vacuum  all  throughout  the  Afro-Asian 
Ocean. 

Today's  headlines  are  still  signalling 
trouble  and  for  the  future  we  can  foresee 
a  continuation  of  the  situation  that  exists 
Internationally  today.  We  are  Involved  In  ^ 
the  defense  of  some  60  nations  either  by  di- 
rect treaty  or  military  assistance  agreements. 
With  rare  exceptions  they  border  on  the 
oceans  and  the  oceans  are  the  sinews  by 
which  we  tie  this  oceanic  confederation  to- 
gether.    The  lifelines  of  the  free  world  are 
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a  network  of  more  tb&n  70.000  miles  ot  vital 
ocean  routes  and  tliese  lanes  mvist  be  kept 
open. 

Ail  foxir  bottlenecks  of  world  commerce 
Ue  In  areas  of  unrest  and  uncertainty.  I 
baTe  previously  pointed  out  tbe  strategic 
relationship  of  Cuba  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
As  you  move  to  the  east  the  next  bottleneck 
is  the  Straits  of  OUbraltar  which  Great 
Britain  has  controlled  for  3!^  centuries  by 
Its  possession  of  the  Rock. 

As  you  move  farther  east,  we  next  have 
the  Sues  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea.  We  know 
the  dislocation  that  occiirs  in  world  com- 
merce when  the  Suez  Canal  is  closed  off  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  through  that 
canal  pnsnftn  oil  from  the  BUddle  East  to 
Europe.  »urope  cannot  survive  without 
that  oil  and  we  cannot  survive  without  Eu- 
rope. At  the  Junction  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Oulf  of  Aden,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
completed  the  construction  of  a  large  sea- 
port for  Yemen.  And  Yemen  at  the  present 
time  Is  in  a  state  of  political   uncertainty. 

Moving  to  southeast  Asia,  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  battle  going  on  In  South  Vietnam. 
Moving  a  little  to  the  west  on  the  map. 
that  nation  which  controls  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  controls  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
which  Is  the  great  highway  between  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  South  China,  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  man  In  the  Kremlin  has  studied 
Mahan.  Be  has  studied  the  history  of 
British  sea  power  and  he  Is  well  aware  that 
the  channels  of  commerce  throughout  this 
world  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  own 
survival. 

Every  day  there  are  more  than  2.000  mer- 
chant ships  steaming  the  North  Atlantic 
BUlanns  There  are  1,700  in  the  Me<llter- 
mnnan  and  a  comparable  number  in  the 
western  Pacific.  The  lowly  freighter  has 
to  get  through  otherwise  we  are  not  going 
to  have  a  B-68.  a  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rine, or  the  very  coffee  which  is  so  necessary 
to  our  own  creature  comforts. 

The  Soviet  Union  knows  all  this  too  and 
they  are  building  a  sizable  fleet  of  men-of- 
war  and  merchant  ships  Speaking  to  mer- 
chant ships  Just  for  a  moment,  they  have 
ahoooet  900  today  and  they  Intend  to  dou- 
ble this  carrying  capacity  by  1966  and  mul- 
tiply It  by  3  or  4  by  1970.  Furthermore, 
the  Communist  Bloc  as  a  whole  has  1.200 
merchant  ships  and  some  of  these  ships 
carried  the  missiles,  bombers,  and  techni- 
cians into  Cuba. 

The  aspects  of  sea  power  are  basic.  We 
must  control  these  seas  for  many  reasons: 
scientific,  political,  economic,  and  military. 
Our  sea  power  must  have  sufficient  strength 
to  give  MB  the  capability  of  applying  Just 
sufficient  pressure  to  defeat  any  particular 
move  at  the  moment  that  the  Communslts 
commit. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  allowed  the 
glamor  of  space  to  obscure  the  Importance 
of  the  oceans.  It  Is  of  particular  Interest 
.  that  this  nation  wh  ch  with  Its  satellites  oc- 
cupies the  world's  greatest  single  land  mass, 
should  give  so  much  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  Importance  of  the  oceans. 
The  "wet  war"  Is  real.  Recent  world  events 
have  announced  Its  presence  so  emphatic- 
ally.    It  Is  a  war  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
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SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  RANDALL     Mr.  Speaker,  one  day 
last   week  our  office  received  an   an- 


nouncement by  General  Gleason.  now 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration that  it  wsLS  their  plan  to  close 
the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Excelsior 
Springs.  Mo.,  on  July  81  of  this  year. 

This  announcement  came  to  some  of 
us  who  represent  areas  in  western  Mis- 
souri as  quite  a  surprise  and  certainly 
as  a  considerable  shock.  Before  going 
on,  I  think  I  should  point  out  that  Ex- 
celsior Springs  is  located  in  the  Sixth 
Missouri  Congressional  District  very  ably 
represented  by  the  Honorable  William 
R.  Hull.  Our  own  interest  in  this  an- 
nouncement comes  about  because  of 
service  during  the  88th  and  87th  Con- 
gresses as  a  member  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hospital  Subcommittee  which 
had  direct  legislative  oversight  of  all  VA 
hospitals  In  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  subccnnmittee.  we  were 
commissioned  Just  about  a  yesLT  ago  by 
the  chairman  to  make  a  field  inspection 
of  this  facility  and  report  our  findings. 
Our  report  in  i>art  was  as  follows: 

First.  The  Excelsior  Springs  Hospital 
facility  was  well  managed  and  the  opera- 
tion seemed  to  be  running  smoothly. 
Patient  morale  was  high.  The  veteran 
organizations  in  the  surrounding  areas 
were  found  to  be  doing  an  excellent  Job 
of  assisting  through  their  visiting  pro- 
gram. 

Second.  The  buildings  were  found  to 
be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
manager  estimated  exterior  resurfacing 
might  cost  $25,000  but  the  interior  could 
be  handled  out  of  operating  funds. 

Third.  An  elevator  needed  to  be  re- 
habilitated which  could  be  done  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000. 

Fourth.  X-ray  equipment  was  in  good 
condition  and  only  a  small  amount  of 
additional  laboratory  equipment  was 
needed. 

Fifth.  Personnel  were  well  trained. 
They  were  kind  to  the  patients  and 
courteous  to  the  public.  We  were  Im- 
pressed with  the  high  quality  of  help 
found  throughout  the  facility.  They 
demonstrated  themselves  to  be  efficient, 
faithful,  and  dedicated  employees. 

Sixth.  The  only  adverse  circumstances 
were  the  cost  per  patient  because  of  the 
declining  average  dally  patient  load — 
ADPL — and  this  was  solely  and  only  be- 
cause of  the  fewer  patients  that  had  to 
be  spread  against  a  base  of  accumulated 
fixed  costs.  This  simply  meant  that  you 
get  a  larger  quotient  when  you  divide  a 
smaller  divisor  Into  a  stationary  dividend. 

At  that  time  we  strongly  recommended 
the  facility  remain  open  for  the  treat- 
ment of  TB  as  it  was  presently  operated. 
Now.  the  Administrator  in  a  very  kind 
and  considerate  letter  assures  us  that  he 
Is  most  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
patients  at  this  facility  and  the  employ- 
ees of  the  present  staff  wlU  be  given 
priority  for  employment  elsewhere,  but 
the  cold  hard  fact  remains  that  this 
well-operated  facility  is  Just  another  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  VA  hospitals 
to  be  closed. 

The  letter  of  announcement  assures 
everyone  that  upon  the  closing  of  the  Ex- 
celsior Springs  Hospital  the  VA  facilities 
at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  and  Wadsworth. 
Kans..  are  capable  of  absorbing  the  pa- 
tient load  and  that  there  will  be  Improve- 
ment In  patient  care.   We  have  no  doubt 


that  General  Gleason  Is  correct  when  he 
says  that  the  two  nearby  hospitals  can 
absorb  the  patient  load,  but  after  visiting 
Excelsior  Springs  Hospital  on  several  oc- 
casions, I  would  have  to  challenge  the 
statement  that  there  will  be  Improve- 
ment In  patient  care.  That  might  be 
rather  hard  to  accomplish.  There,  we 
know  from  our  own  observation,  the  pa- 
tients were  cared  for  by  well-trained  p>er- 
sonnel  In  pleasant  surroundings,  and  it 
Is  very  difficult  to  believe  the  move  can 
result  In  any  Improvement  In  patient 
care. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Hospital 
subcommittee,  we  had  been  Indoctri- 
nated for  years  with  the  belief  that  the 
treatment  of  TB  patients  required  some 
degree  of  isolation  and  that  there  was  a 
danger  of  infection  when  such  patients 
were  intermingled  with  other  patients. 
We  are  now  advised  there  has  developed 
a  new  concept  and  that  because  the  dan- 
ger of  Infection  Is  now  minimal.  TB  pa- 
tients can  be  associated  with  other 
patients. 

After  all  the  good  assurances  and  re- 
assurances in  the  nature  of  window 
dressing  contained  In  the  letter  of  an- 
nouncement about  the  closing  of  this 
hospital  has  been  trimmed  out  and  re- 
moved, we  seem  to  be  left  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  reason  for  closing  the  hos- 
pital— which  opened  In  1924 — Is  that  It 
Is  "obsolete  and  uneconomical  to  main- 
tain." This  statement  we'  challenge  be- 
cause less  than  1  year  eigo  the  building 
was  In  a  good  state  of  preservation  with 
the  exception  of  ordinary  maintenance 
and  was  not  obsolete  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  then  used.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  It  has  been  a  very  eco- 
nomical facility  to  maintain  over  the 
years  as  can  be  demonstrated  or  estab- 
lished by  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
funds  that  has  been  spent  on  Its  main- 
tenance. 

The  letter  announcing  the  closing  goes 
on  to  cite  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
that  the  patient  per  diem  cost  Is  much 
higher  than  the  cost  for  other  hospitals. 
Such  a  statement  gives  only  part  of  the 
true  situation.  As  we  suggested  earlier, 
the  real  reason  it  Is  true  costs  were  higher 
Ijer  patient  is  that  there  were  not  enough 
patients  housed  at  this  facility  to  offset 
the  accumulated  fixed  annual  cost  of  the 
facility.  Had  the  VA  management  seen 
fit  to  give  the  hospital  a  greater  use  the 
cost  per  patient  would  have  declined  into 
the  bracket  of  other  hospital  costs.  The 
argument  that  the  hospital  Is  being 
closed  as  an  economy  move,  because  the 
hospital  cannot  compete  In  efficiency 
with  other  hospitals,  does  not  measure 
up  to  good  logic  because  enough  patients 
to  fill  the  hospital  were  never  assigned 
to  Excelsior  Springs  to  reduce  the  patient 
cost  per  day. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  closing 
as  a  move  for  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  VA.  I  am  sure  every  Member  of 
the  House  hopes  that  this  first  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  be  long  remem- 
bered for  its  efforts  toward  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  We  all  hope  that  this 
Congrete  can  earn  a  reputation  for  econ- 
omy In  Government  by  the  elimination 
of  all  nonessential  expenditures.  I  sup- 
pose there  would  not  be  a  single  Member 
without  a  keen  Interest  In  holding  the 
line  on  Federal  expenditures.    But  why. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  does  It  always  seem  that 
it  Is  In  the  area  of  veterans'  compensa- 
tion or  pensions  and  In  the  area  of  ade- 
quate hospitalization  for  veterans  that 
must  be  the  first  to  feel  the  ax.  Why 
is  it  that  curtailment  of  expenditures 
must  seem  to  start  with  the  veterans' 
program?  If  It  can  be  established  that 
this  same  striving  for  economy  Is  being 
exercised  by  the  other  independent  agen- 
cies of  our  executive  branch  with  equal 
vigor  then  curtailing  VA  programs  would 
be  m  step  with  the  trend  of  the  times. 
Unfortunately  the  veterans'  program 
seems  to  get  sliced  first  and  cut  the 
most. 

We  are  mindful  that  it  Is  most  un- 
likely that  the  Administrator  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reverse  his  decision  and 
let  the  hospital  go  on  as  a  TB  unit.   Good 
things  like  that  Just  do  not  happen  very 
often.    But  after  our  Inspection  of  this 
facility  Just   1   year  ago.  we  would  be 
hopeful  that  If  there  caimot  be  a  rever- 
sal of  this  order  to  close  Excelsior  Springs 
as  a  TB  hospital,  there  will  be  a  very 
careful  study  by  the  Administrator  lead- 
ing to  some  other  possible  use  for  this 
facility.    In  our  report  to  the  Hospital 
subcommittee    last    year,    we    recom- 
mended   that    this   hospital    should    be 
more   fully  utilized.     We  did  not  stop 
there.     We  further  recommended   that 
it  become  an  annex  to  the  large  G.M.  &  S. 
facility  at  Kansas  City  where  those  pa- 
tients who  are  In  a  recovery  process  after 
surgery    or    after    extensive    treatment 
could  be  transferred  to  Excelsior  Springs 
to  make  room   for  more  serious  cases. 
As  an  alternative  proposal  we  then  sug- 
gested this  facility  could  be  more  com- 
pletely utilized  by  being  put  into  a  dom- 
iciliary-care imlt.    Those  recommenda- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Hospital  subcommittee  have  equal 
application  today.     Now  we  are  at  the 
crossroads  where  there  must  be  a  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  this  facility  should 
be  completely  abandoned  or  converted 
to  some  alternate  use.    That  it  will  not 
be  a  TB  hospital  after  July  31   seems 
likely  but  with  all  the  nationwide  need 
^or  hospital  beds  for  veterans  in  the  sev- 
eral other  classifications  of  patient  care 
this  facility  can  surely  be  put  to  a  good 
and  valuable  alternative  use. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  have  at  the 
tip  of  our  tongue  all  of  the  statistics 
about  the  VA  doralclllartes  that  house 
those  who  do  not  reqiilre  nursing  care 
and  who  may  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  but  have  no  home.  We  un- 
derstand there  are  17  In  the  United 
States  with  obtu  16.000  members.  We 
suggest  Excelsior  Springs  Is  well  suited 
for  conversion  to  one  of  the  domlclllary- 
care  hospitals.  We  hope  the  Adminis- 
trator will  carefully  survey  the  possible 
future  use  of  Excelsior  Springs  for  such 
a  purpose. 

Two  years  ago  as  a  member  of  a  spe- 
cial hospital  committee  I  visited  Coro- 
nado.  Calif.,  to  see  why  a  former  naval 
hospital  should  not  become  through 
conversion,  a  unit  of  the  VA  hospital 
system.  There  at  that  time  we  were 
confronted  by  the  oft  heard  arguments 
that  the  hospital  was  too  far  away  from 
the  bright  lights  of  Loe  Angeles  to  be 
able   to  enlist  sufficient   personnel  in- 


cluding doctors  and  nurses,  a  was  ar- 
gued then  the  time  had  come  that  all 
VA  hospitals  would  have  to  be  located 
close  to  the  big  metropolitan  centers  or 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  have  them 
adequately  staffed.  Well,  that  argu- 
ment cannot  apply  to  Excelsior  Sprbigs, 
Mo.  Here,  we  have  a  large  capital  in- 
vestment located  In  a  beautiful  setting 
close  in  to  Metropolitan  Kansas  City 
It  Is  a  facility  which  Is  In  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  but  more  Impor- 
tant, It  Is  within  Just  a  few  minutes  driv- 
ing time  of  the  great  teaching  hospital 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  It  Is  lo- 
cated only  a  matter  of  minutes  from 
downtown  Kansas  City  via  a  recently 
completed  freeway.  Excelsior  Springs 
can  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  Metropolitan 
Kansas  City. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  VA 
before  it  gives  any  consideration  to  ask- 
ing for  an  order  that  this  property  be 
declared  to  be  surplus  to  Its  uses,  should 
give  long  study  and  thorough  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
a  fine  capital  investment  in  this  prop- 
erty.    The  buildings  were  built  during 
the  days  when  costs  were  one-half  what 
they  are  today.    As  we  have  pointed  out 
above,  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  the 
word  of  those  in  charge  of  this  facility 
the  building  can  be  restored  to  top  condi- 
tion for  a  relatively  smaU  amount  of 
money.    We  do  not  profess  to  know  what 
may  be  the  future  plans  of  the  VA  as  to 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Kansas  City 
Mo.,  but  we  respectfully  point  out  that 
they  will  not  find  another  chance  soon 
to  provide  for  what  those  who  are  armed 
with  statistics  tell  us  will  be  an  ever-in- 
creasing future  load  for  our  veterans' 
hospitals,  because  of  aging  processes  of 
the  great  segment  of  our  veteran  popula- 
tion.    It  is  just  good  business  sense  to 
keep  this  property  as  a  unit  In  the  VA 
hospital  system. 

Assuming  the  figures  on  the  cost  of 
operation  per  patient  computed  by  the 
Veterans  Administrator  are  accurate 
and  correct,  I  would  respectfully  point 
out  that  the  figures  which  have  been 
furnished  to  justify  the  closing  of  this 
faculty  are  at  variance  with  and  higher 
than  those  given  me  by  personnel  at  the 
hospital  about  1  year  ago. 

If  the  Administrator.  In  his  executive 
capacity  as  the  head  of  this  Independent 
agency,  cannot  find  It  possible  to  rescind 
the  order  and  keep  this  hospital  as  a  TB 
faculty,  then  it  would  take  only  a  short 
visit  to  the  facility  for  anyone  to  see  that 
It  can  be  economically  adapted  to  a  use 
as  a  sort  of  nursing  home  concept  for 
care  for  this  kind  of  patient  by  the  VA. 
But  the  Administrator  need  not  stop 
there.  This  beautiful  facUlty  could  be 
easily  adapted  as  a  domlcUlary-care  unit 
for  veterans  that  do  not  require  nursing 
care.  The  point  Is,  this  valuable,  useful, 
beautiful,  and  weU-located  Federal  prop- 
erty should  not  be  lost  as  a  VA  hospital 
of  some  type.  Mr.  Administrator,  It  is 
our  earnest  entreaty  that  you  weigh 
carefully  these  suggestions  we  have  of- 
fered with  aU  the  sincerity  we  can  gen- 
erate. Save  Excelsior  Springs  for  some 
continuing  use  as  a  unit  in  the  VA  hos- 
pital system. 
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More  Kennedy  Double  Standu-ds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOTJSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 

would  like  to  Include,  without  comment. 

the  foUowlng  editorial  from  today's  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

Where  Civil  Rights  Don't  Count  "^ 

Federal  troops  were  recently  alerted  in 
the  widely  publicized  battle  for  civil  rights 
In  Alabama,  while  far  out  In  the  Northwest 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  quietly 
sacHflced  civil  rights  In  order  to  further  Its 
own  public  power  program. 

Representative  John  P.  Satlor.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
has  accused  the  administration  of  violating 
the  President's  own  civil  rights  order  of 
March  8.  1961.  in  contracts  signed  last  month 
for  the  construction  of  a  $122  million  gen- 
erating plant  at  Hanford.  Wash.,  to  be  pow- 
ered by  steam  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's nearby  plutonlum  reactor. 

The  Hanford  plant  Is  to  have  a  capacity 
of  800.000  kilowatts  and  wUl  be  the  biggest 
atomic  power  plant  In  the  world.  More  to 
the  point,  It  Lb  regarded  as  the  keystone  of 
a  nationwide  public  power  transmission  sys- 
tem envisioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Mr.  Udall.  and  the  public  power  lobby. 

Private  power  Interests  oppose  this  bilreau- 
cratlc  scheme  and  managed,  through  Con- 
gress, to  prevent  the  use  of  pubUc  money  for 
construction  of  the  Hanford  plant.  But  last 
fall  Congress  authorized  Its  construction  by 
a  group  of  Washington  State  public  utility 
districts  organized  as  the  Washington  PubUc 
Power  Supply  System.  The  plant  Is  to  be 
financed  by  revenue  bonds. 

Congress  gave  Its  approval  after  studying 
the  proposed  contracU,  which  contained  the 
usual  clauses  providing  for  cancellation  of 
the  contract  if  contractors  did  not  comply 
with  Mr.  Kennedy's  order  against  racial  dis- 
crimination In  employment. 

Then,  according  to  Mr.  Satlor.  bankers 
told  the  power  supply  system  that  it  would 
have  trouble  seUlng  Its  bonds  If  the  eon- 
tracts  contained  these  clauses.  So  an  added 
clause  found  It  way  mysteriously  into  th» 
contracts  before  they  were  signed  last  month. 
This  clause,  now  a  matter  of  public  record, 
says  that  In  case  of  "noncotnpllance  with  the 
nondiscrimination  clauses  of  this  agreement 
or  with  any  (Federal)  rule*,  regulations,  or 
orders,  this  agreement  may  not  be  canceled 
In  whole  or  In  part  so  Icwig  as  such  cancella- 
tion would  Impair  the  security  of  the  revenue 
bonds  Issued  by  the  supply  system." 

In  short,  the  Government  is  more  inter- 
ested In  getting  the  money  for  Its  power- 
plant,  and  getting  it  at  favorable  ratea, 
than  in  carrying  out  Its  own  clvU  rights 
program. 

"There  must  have  been  a  lot  of  soul 
searching  and  midnight  oU  burned."  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Satlor,  before  the  admin- 
istration decided  to  sacrifice  civil  rights  "on 
the  altar  of  a  greedy  centralized  govern- 
ment." 

Soul  searching  may  not  be  the  right  word. 
It  doesn't  require  either  a  soul  or  any  search- 
ing to  figure  out  that  in  the  Northwest  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  the  Government 
to  Invade  the  field  of  electric  power,  and  few 
Negro  votes. 
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TW  Re<U  "Zero  in"  on  Pop«  John 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP  KXHTTICKT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVXS 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  SJTTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  an  article  from  the  Wanderer,  a 
national  Oathollc  weekly,  which  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Wanderer  Printing  Co.,  es- 
tabUsbed  In  1807.  which  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  reading  of  the  Members 
of  this  House: 

Tkx  Rbm  "Zsbo  In"  on  Pops  Jobm 

Wben  wmiam  Buckley  wrote.  In  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  Nrw»  a  f«w  week»  ago,  about  Pope 
John't  lAteat  eiJcycUcal  "Pacem  In  TerrU."  be 
precUcted  tlutt.  altbough  the  pontiff  had 
put  forward,  from  the  bottom  of  hla  com- 
panlonftte  he«rt.  a  16116*  o€  propoe&le  which 
would  commend  themaelvea  to  all  right- 
thinking  men.  neTvrtheleaa.  It  would  not  be 
long  until  "the  OonununlBts.  the  fellow 
travelers,  the  jMclfLsts.  the  unllateralleta.  will 
aero  In  like  Tulturee"  on  this  great  encycli- 
cal and  would  try  to  exploit  It  to  their  own 
advantage. 

Buckley  made  that  prediction  on  April  30. 
The  very  next  day  the  New  Tork  Communist 
pxibllcaUon.  the  Worker,  zeroed  In.  In  that 
Issue  o(  the  Worker,  the  UB.  Commie  leader. 
Onm  Hall,  greeted  the  Pope's  message  as  "a 
dlTMi  rebuff  to  the  ultrarlght  and  other  war- 
nxmgers."  Further,  he  said  that  the  Pope 
had  made  U  obvious  that  he  was  asking 
Catholics  throughout  the  world  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  peace  efforts  put  forth  by  "the 
Socialist  world  headed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  communists  and  Socialists  every- 
where." Alao.  Hall  said,  the  encyclical  gave 
•vldenee  of  "a  forthright,  if  belated,  recog- 
nition of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
the  world  wide  Communist  movement  sin- 
eerely  represented  and  fought  for  the  (law- 
ful) aspirations  of  mankind."  Hall  said  "It 
would  be  nice  If  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Congress,  union  leaders,  and  others  now  en- 
gaged in  Red  baiting  would  at  long  last  come 
to  a  similar  recognition  of  the  sincerity  of 
Communists"  as  had  Pope  John. 

In  any  case.  Hall  promised.  American  Com- 
munists will  do  everything  In  their  power 
to  create  the  conditions  for  forging  a  na- 
tlcnal  front  to  bring  about  some  of  the  ob- 
jectives which,  according  to  Communist  In- 
terpretations and  interpolations.  Pope  John 
has  urged  upon  the  world.  American  Com- 
munists will  do  their  best.  Comrade  Hall 
pledged  his  readers  to  give  the  encyclical 
life — that  is,  to  propagate  Its  message  the 
way  the  Commiinlsts  read  that  message. 
They  will  do  this.  Hall  warned,  despite  what 
be  predicted  would  be  massive  attempts  both 
within  the  Catholic  Church  and  outside  It 
to  water  down,  distort  or  nullify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  encyclical.  Or.  if  we  understand 
Comrade  Hall  correctly,  the  Communists  will 
henceforth  insist,  in  their  propaganda  bar- 
rage about  the  encyclical,  that  the  Pope  and 
the  church  are  no  longer  really  opposed  to 
communism  but  that.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Pope  and  the  church  are  now  only  opposed 
to  the  ultrarlght  and  other  warmongers 
both  within  and  outside  the  church. 


Indeed  the  Worker  itself  (April  31)  set  the 
theme  of  the  coming  party  line  on  the  mat- 
ter when  it  declared  the  Pope  had  not  only 
plumped  for  peaceful  coexistence  between 
the  capitalist  and  socialist  sectors  of  the 
world,  but  he  had  at  long  last  rejected  the 
church's  ancient  alliance  with  the  reaction- 
ary forces  "  and  bad  broken  with  the  ultra- 
right,  the  warmongers,  imperialists,  etc.  The 
Pope,  according  to  the  Worker,  has 
urged  the  recognition  of  communism  as  a 
legitimate  political  movement,  and  hence 
every  American  should  write  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators urging  action  on  the  principles  enun- 
ciated In  the  Pope's  encylcUcal. 

Truly,  as  Bill  Buckley  put  it.  the  vultures 
have  zeroed  in  on  the  Holy  Father's  encyc- 
lical I  They  lie  In  their  teeth,  of  course. 
Even  as  Satan  himself  slyly  quotes  Scrip- 
ture, the  Reds  are  presently  quoting  Pope 
John.  Already  they  are  telling  American 
Catholics  that  those  of  our  cardinals,  bish- 
ops and  priests  who  persist  In  opposing  com- 
munism are  sad  to  say,  ultrarlghtlsts.  re- 
actionaries, and  what  not.  and  that  such 
poorly  informed  leaders  are  in  reality  here- 
tics whom  all  good  and  true  Catholics  and 
Communists,  faithful  to  the  principles 
enunciated  by  Pope  John  will  gladly  help 
excommunicate,  one  way  or  another,  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  progress. 

And  meanwhile  the  Commiuilsts  are  being 
encouraged  to  thus  confuse  and  divide  the 
Catholic  faithful.  For  when  a  responsible  of- 
ficial like  Father  John  Cronin  advisee  Ameri- 
can Catholics  that  the  Pope's  encyclical  is 
indeed  representative  to  some  extent  of  an 
opening  to  the  left,  he  Is  in  effect  affirm- 
ing what  the  Commiuiists  themselves  are 
saying  and.  objectively  speaking,  he  is  as 
guilty  as  they  are  of  disseminating  outright 
falsehood,  distortion,  and  shocking  misrep- 
resentation. In  such  circumstances.  It 
would  be  high  time  not  only  for  American 
Catholic  leadership  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  the  chtu^h's  unchanged  and  unchanging 
opposition  of  communism  but  also  for  rank- 
and-ffle  Catholics  not  to  permit  themselves 
to  be  misled  or  caught  off  balance  by  a 
brazen  and  lying  propaganda — managed 
news — set  in  motion  by  Conununlsts  and 
assorted  fellow  travelers  in  the  liberal, 
secular  press.  The  truth  is  that  Pope  John's 
encyclical  is  none  of  the  things  the  Com- 
munists claim  It  to  be.  The  truth  Is.  as 
Pope  John  himself  admonished  ub  as  re- 
cently as  19S9.  that  the  peace  the  church 
pleads  for  must  never  be  mistaken  for  a 
yielding  or  relaxation  of  its  firmness  In  oppo- 
sttion  to  the  faith  and  ideologies  and  sys- 
tems of  life  which  are  in  open  and  Irrecon- 
cilable opposition  to  Catholic  teaching.  If 
the  masters  of  deceit  and  the  gulllberals  tell 
you  otherwise,  don't  be  suckers;  dont  be- 
lieve them. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rxcxdro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113.  Hoiise  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcoio  at  •1.00  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoRO  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oovernment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoao. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greaslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UjS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1»39). 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estinuite  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovernment  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conunlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be.iawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Recx>ri),  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
{VS.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publicf^- 
tlons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  EXxiuments,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociunents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UA  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


Space  Technolofy — Today's  Tool  for 
Controlled  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apr  a  29.  1963   . 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention was  recently  called  to  an  article 
by  William  Leavitt,  associate  editor  of  Air 
Force  magazine,  concerning  the  potential 
of  spacebome  surveillance  as  a  device  to 
help  control  conflict. 

Mr.  Leavitt  has  long  studied  and  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  space  observa- 
tion satellites  and  has.  in  particular, 
analyzed  the  prospect  and  promise  of 
such  satellites  In  arms  controL  He  feels 
that  we  must  make  more  effective  use  of 
the  new  tools  of  space  technology. 

His  views  deserve  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  I  offer  them  for  the  Rxcord: 

(Prom  Air  Force/ Sptw^e  Dlg««t.  April  19«31 
Spack  Tkhnoloct— Today's  Toot,  fob  Con- 

TSOLXXD   PEACX 

(By  WUUam  Leavitt) 
When  the  history  of  our  era  la  written,  our 
■uccesaor*  may  well  read  that  the  application 
of  apace  technology  to  the  control  of  conflict 
on  earth  waa  far  more  algnlflcant  to  man- 
ktnd'a  well-being  than  such  monimiental 
achlevementa  as  the  landing  of  manned  ex- 
peditions on  the  moon  and  planets  with  all 
their  highly  touted  "spln-otrs"  to  the  clvUlan 
economy.  Whether  or  not  such  a  chapter  In 
f  utxire  history  Is  written  will  depend  In  large 
part  on  the  Inaaglnatlon  and  daring  of  Amer- 
ican leadership  today  and  tomorrow. 

Yet  It  Is  a  major  Irony  that  In  our  cold- 
war-weary  world  the  high  potential  of  space 
techntdogy  as  a  tool  for  the  maintenance  of 
controlled  peace  with  safety  not  only  for  the 
free  world  but  also  for  our  opponents — who 
live  In  the  name  nuclear  shadow — receives  so 
little  of  the  attention  It  deserves.  We  hear 
only  that  space  must  be  preserved  for  peace- 
ful purposes  and  that  the  arms  race  on  eartli 
must  be  slowed,  or  better  still,  stopped. 

Indeed,  almost  overnight  there  has  grown 
up  a  vast  literature  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament, with  the  great  weight  of  the  talk 
and  writing  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  burden  of  this  vast  and  im- 
portant dlsciisslon  Is  that  something  must  be 
done  about  the  arms  race,  and  that  If  some- 
thing Isn't  done,  an  accident  or  other  mili- 
tary-political event  will  Inevitably  set  off  a 
world-destructive  nuclear  holocaust  In  which 
there  can,  we  are  told,  be  no  victor.  War  is 
obsolescent,  we  are  warned,  and  Clauaewltz's 
famous  definition  of  war  as  a  continuation 
of  politics  by  other  means  Is  defined  as  an 
anachronism  In  the  latter  half  of  the  aoth 
century. 

In  this  context,  great  efforts  are  under 
way.  political  and  military,  to  create  a  "safer" 
world  environment.  On  the  pwlltlcal  side, 
reported  dally  and  excitedly  in  the  public 
prlnU.  there  Is  a  vigorous  effort  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  ces- 
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■atlon  of  nuclear  testing.  On  the  military 
aide,  our  top  civilian  defense  planners  are 
rushing  headlong  toward  a  stable-deterrence 
•itxiatlon,  an  era  of  strategic  nuclear  parity, 
the  rationale  of  which  seems  to  be  the  firm 
administration  conviction  that  within  a  few 
years  both  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
have  mutual  retaliatory  strength  sufBclent 
-to  destroy  each  other  and  that  the  deadly 
logic  of  this  situation  will  prevent  nuclear 
attack  by  either  side  on  the  other. 

Of  course,  the  main  criticism  of  this  ap- 
proach— as  rational  as  It  may  seem  on  the 
surface — is    the    question:   Will   the   SovleU 
agree  with   the   administration's  view  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  mlUtary  technology 
ought  to  be  "frozen"  at  approximately   Its 
present      level?     The      administration     ap- 
p>arently  believes   strongly  that  the  Soviets 
can  be  convinced,  and  that  once  they  are. 
both  sides  can  press  on  toward  other  agree- 
ments based  on  a  "mutual  Interest"  In  the 
avoidance  of  world  destruction.    Yet  history 
militates  against  such  administration  con- 
fidence.    The  Soviet  Union,  whether  under 
Stalin  or  his  successors,  has  given  no  Indica- 
tion of  abandoning  Its  messianic  desire  to 
communlze    the    world.     To   be   sure,   there 
have  been  Important  changes  In  the  Com- 
munist world — In  Russia  a  lessening  of  ter- 
ror as  a  domestic  political  tool — and  In  the 
larger  Commvmlst  world  a  public  and  violent 
argument  between  Russia  and   Communist 
China  over  the  best  means  to  achieve  world 
domination.     It    la    true,    too,    that    Nlklta 
Khrushchev   Is   far   more   understanding   of 
the   nuclear   age   which   was  well   underway 
when  he  seized  power  than  was  his  predeces- 
sor Stalin.     He  Is  doubtless  appreciative  of 
the  "nuclear  teeth."  as  he  puU  It,  of   the 
United  States.     Indeed,  some  argue  that  It 
Is  this  very  appreciation  of  the  nuclear  facts 
of  life  that   wUl   Induce  the  Soviets   to  go 
along  with  nuclear  test  bans  and  successor 
arms-control  plans,  since  Khrushchev  must 
see  that  to  press  forward  with  new  military 
technology  will  only  encoiurage  the  U.S.  to 
do  the  same  and  exacerbate  an  already  tense 
arms  race. 

No  matter  how  it  Is  expressed,  this  philos- 
ophy has  Its  roots  In  the  conviction  that  tech- 
nology. Itself,  particularly  nuclear  technology, 
has  run  amok,  that  It  has  come  to  threaten 
the   very   survival   of   the  human  race,  and 
that  therefore  Its  march  must  be  slowed  or 
even  ended  by  mutual  agreement  of  Its  two 
foremost    practitioners — the    United    States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.     Once  nuclear  tech- 
nology Is  legislated  against,  according  to  this 
credo,    other    kinds    of    technology,    notably 
space,    and    rocket    technology— which    pro- 
vides  the   delivery   means  for   nuclear  war- 
heads— can  be  regulated  too.     The  particular 
and     understandable     nightmare     of    many 
strategic  thinkers  Is  the  extension  of  rocket- 
borne   nuclear   weaponry   into   orbital    space 
Itself,  that  Is.  the  orbital  bombing  system, 
which  iB  often  pooh-poohed  as  an  expensive 
way  to  do  something  that  can  be  done  cheaper 
with  conventional  Intercontinental  missiles, 
yet    continues    to    be    recognized    as    worth 
worrying  about  by  recognized  strategic  ex- 
perts.    As    Donald    J.    Brennan.    a    lettdlng 
defense  scientist  and  arms-control  expert  who 
now  heads  the  Hudson  Institute  at  Harmon- 
on-Hudson.  N.Y..  has  written: 

"The  potential  charactertsUcs  and  utiliza- 
tions of  orbital  weapons  cover  a  considerable 
range  of  possibilities.  They  could  be  used  as 
a  purely  retaliatory  system  aimed  chiefly  or 
entirely  at  cities,  In  which  case  they  could 


have  relatively  modest  yields  (In  the  region 
of  one  megaton) .  The  problems  of  effecting 
reentry  of  these  devices  from  orbit  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  this  purpose  can  prob- 
ably be  solved  without  the  necessity  for 
some  form  of  tenninal  guidance. 

"Another  possibility  of  a  purely  counter- 
value  (use  against  papulations  rather  than 
military  targets  per  se)  system  that  has  been 
discussed,  and  which  appears  much  more  dis- 
turbing. wovUd  Involve  placing  in  OTblt  a 
limited  number  of  devices  of  very  large  yield 
(a  few  hundred  megatons  or  more)  which 
would  be  detonated  at  orbital  altitudes,  say 
150  miles,  rather  than  being  brought  down 
to  earth  before  detonation.  The  thermal 
effects  from  such  a  high-yield  device  could 
set  fire  to  a  large  fraction  of  a  continent,  the 
extent  of  which  would  probably  be  limited 
only  to  that  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
point  at  which  the  device  was  detonated,  ex- 
cept that  areas  protected  by  cloud  cover  at 
the  Ume  of  detonation  probably  would  not  be 
Ignited. 

"In  addition  to  purely  countervalue  pos- 
sibilities. It  may  prove  possible  to  deploy  or- 
bital-bomb systems  that  are  effective  for  at- 
tacklilf  the  strategic  forces  on  an  opponent. 
This  would  probably  require  devices  of  mod- 
erately large  yield  that  could  be  brought 
down  out  of  orbit  with  considerable  preci- 
sion, possibly  using  some  form  of  active 
gxildance  (such  as  television)  In  the  terminal 
phase  of  delivering  the  weap>on  to  Its  target. 
Systems  of  this  type  wovdd  probably  need 
to  Incorporate,  or  be  supplemented  by.  recon- 
naissance systems  for  gathering  suitable  tar- 
get Information.  Also.  If  a  system  of  this 
type  were  to  be  used  for  Initiating  a  coordi- 
nated surprise  attack.  It  would  probably  J)e 
necessary  to  bunch  the  weapons  In  orbit  In 
order  to  effect  the  delivery  on  their  targets 
within  a  relatively  brief  Interval  of  time. 
Retaliatory  weapons,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  be  spread  out  In  separated  orbits  since 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  deliver  them 
all  at  the  same  time." 

As  If  to  add  to  the  horror.  Dr.  Brennan 
adds  In  a  later  passage  In  his  essay,  which  ap- 
pears In  "Outer  Space,  Projects  for  Man  and 
Society."  a  Prentice-Hall  Spectrum  book, 
published  In  1962  by  the  American  Assembly. 
Columbia  University:  "The  further  develop- 
ment of  booster-rocket  technology  by  the 
major  powers  may  make  possible  the  de- 
ployment of  relatively  Invulnerable  orbital 
weapon  systems  by  some  of  the  secondary 
Industrial  powers."  Shall  we  be  faced.  Dr. 
Brennan  asks.  Implicitly,  with  an  nth-coun- 
try-ln-space  problem?  WUl  some  future 
General  de  Gaulle  Insist  that  Prance  must 
have  the  means  of  defending  herself  from 
space  with  a  spaceborne  deterrent,  a  force 
de  frappe  en  I'espace? 

Bombs  In  orbit,  as  Dr.  Brennan  and  many 
other  specialists  In  strategy  and  arms  con- 
trol suggest,  obviously  offer  little  toward 
solution  of  the  arms  dilemma.  They  can 
scarcely  be  Identified  as  8i>ace-orlented  con- 
tributions to  conflict  control.  They  are 
mentioned  here  primarily  to  make  two  basic 
points: 

That  no  matter  how  hopefully  we  approach 
negotiations  on  arms  control  on  earth  or  In 
space  with  the  Soviets  and  no  matter  how 
logically  we  may  expect  the  Soviets  to  act 
In  the  face  of  what  we  exp>ect  to  be  a  stale- 
mated strategic  situation,  we  must  take  Into 
accotmt  the  Soviet  temptation  to  make  tech- 
nological end  runs.    Orbital  weapon  systems 
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are  but  one  of  a  serlea  of  poeetbllltles.  They 
ran^  from  calc\ilat«d  dLsruptlon  of  our  com- 
maiKl-and-coDtrol  faculties  to  tbe  coyert  de> 
structlon,  one  by  one.  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines. 

That,  unfortunately,  most  of  the  discus- 
sion of  arms  control,  whether  In  terms  of 
conventionally  delivered  nuclear  weaponry 
as  represented  by  Intercontinental  missiles, 
or  of  qmceboriM  weaponry,  has  been  In  tenns 
of  flndinf  rattonalas  on  which  to  base  re- 
duction or  outlawing  agreements  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  us  and  to  the  Soviets  at 
the  same  time.  This  approach  hangs  tenu- 
ously on  the  hope  that  we  can  persuade  the 
Sovleu  to  be  logical  In  our  terms,  a  process 
that  leads  only  to  Interminable  halr-spUttlng 
negotiations. 

Instead  of  emphasizing  the  unlikely  aboli- 
tion of  technology  by  mutual  agreement, 
what  ought  to  be  stressed  positively  Is  the 
use  of  technology,  particularly  space  tech- 
■  nology — married  to  the  observation  and  com- 
puting arU  of  today — as  a  really  viable  In- 
strument foe  conflict  control,  an  Instrument 
that  Ideally  might  eventually  be  used  by  an 
International  authority,  but  that  In  any  case 
ought  to  be  used  nubllcly  and  unilaterally 
now  by  the  United  States  as  a  peace- preserv- 
ing technique. 

Por  a  time,  there  was  such  an  effort — 
albeit  timid — underway.  The  United  States 
openly  dlsctissed  Its  Air  Force  Samoe-Mldas 
spaceborae-obaerratlon  and  mlsslle-warnlng 
satellite  programs  and  even  sent  up  trial  bal- 
loons on  the  possibility  of  turning  over  sur- 
veillance data  to  the  United  Nations.  Then 
suddenly  and  absurdly  In  the  early  days  of 
the  c\irrent  administration  almost  a  total 
clamp  was  put  on  any  Information  about 
such  surveillance  programs,  except  for  re- 
cent offlclal  announcements  that  the  Midas 
program  suffered  from  serious  technical  prob- 
lems. As  to  Samoa.  It  Is  not  only  a  dirty 
word  In  Moscow,  where  the  Communists 
I>erlodlcally  howl  about  American  spying 
X  from  space,  but  It  Is  also  uiunentlonable  In 
Washington,  where  the  administration  view 
Is  that  to  discuss  It  Is  to  admit  ita  existence. 
suggest  Its  efficacy,  and  to  acknowledge  Soviet 
charges  of  provocation.  This  policy  Is  not 
only  Inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  every- 
one knows  Samoe  exists,  but  It  also  makes 
no  sense  when  measvired  against  the  fact 
that  during  the  Cuban  crlsU  last  year, 
the  one  Item  that  really  had  Impact  at  the 
United  Nations  was  the  display  at  the  UJJ.. 
to  all  who  would  look,  of  the  photos  of  Soviet 
mlssUe  sites  In  Cuba.  Somehow  this  point 
has  been  lost  on  the  administration,  yet  It 
Is  crucially  Important  to  demonstrate  that 
technology  can  crack  the  traditional  Soviet 
secrecy  screen.  This  fact  should  be  used 
as  a  vital  political  conflict-control  tool  by 
the  United  States 

One  of  the  most  succinct  statements  In 
this  connection  Is  contained  In  a  recent 
article.  "Information  and  Arms  Control,"  In 
the  Journal  of  Arms  Control.  January  1963. 
by  John  B.  Phelps  of  the  Institute  of  De- 
fense Analysis.     Dr.  Phelps  writes: 

"A  further  prospect,  resulting  from  tech- 
nology Is  that  observation  satellites  will  make 
It  either  Impossible  or  exteremely  difficult 
to  maintain  certain  kinds  of  secrecy  In  the 
1960's.  The  development  of  theee  satellites 
seems  Inevitable.  •  •  •  The  point  to  empha- 
size is  that.  In  several  days,  the  weapons 
and  space  technology  of  the  1960's  holds  the 
promise  of  both  lessening  the  need  for  mili- 
tary secrecy  and  making  certain  kinds  Im- 
practical anyway.  Our  task  Is  to  aline  our 
arms-control  thinking  to  take  advantage  of 
this  state  of  affairs." 

Dr.  Phelps  adds  later  In  his  article : 
"It  seems  likely  that  as  yet  we  do  not  fully 
understand  the  Implications  of  these  satel- 
lites for  arms  control  or  for  a  number  of 
peaceful  purposes.  As  before.  It  seems 
doubtful  that  either  side  wlU  forego  their 
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use:  they  are  In  the  technolo^cal  cards. 
We  may  be  able  to  move  further  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  that  obeervaUon 
from  space  Is  a  normal  and  not  particularly 
threatening  acUvlty.  more  or  leas  equivalent 
legally  to  obsenraUon  from  the  high  seas. 
Perhaps,  eventually,  satellite  obsenraUon 
can  be  conducted  on  an  international  basis 
or  made  part  of  an  arms-control  agreement. 
As  an  agreed  Inspection  technique.  It  could 
be  notably  free  of  Irritation  hazards.  But 
as  unagreed  unilateral  Instruments,  obser- 
vation satellites  can  probably  eUU  contribute 
substantially  to  the  totality  of  Information 
on  which  a  nation  bases  Its  arms-control 
possibilities.  One  U  Intrigued  by  the  pos- 
sibility that.  If  the  SovleU  can  be  gotten 
used  to  the  Idea  of  being  looked  at  from 
above,  over  the  years  some  fundamental  and 
highly  desirable  changes  In  the  present  In- 
formation asjrmmetry.  and  Indeed  In  the 
whole  polltlco-mllltakry  climate,  might  be 
brought  about." 

Dr  Phelps-  latter  suggestion  that  the  So- 
viets might  get  used  to  and  accept  observa- 
tion from  space  Is  probably  too  much  to  hope 
for  But  his  main  argument  Is  cogent — that 
observation  satellite  systems  are  essentially 
positive  contributions  to  the  problem  of  con- 
flict control  In  a  cold-war  world.  This  Is 
true  even  with  some  political  and  technical 
caveats. 

Prom  a  political  point  of  view.  American 
unilateral  and  open  use  of  spaceborne  ob- 
servation will,  ofcourse.  carry  risks,  not  only 
of  loud  Soviet  protesu  about  spying,  but 
even  of  Soviet  appeals  to  IntemaUonal  law. 
But  all  this  has  already  happened.  The 
shouts  of  spy  are  legion,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  complained  at  the  UJJ. 
that  "no  analogy  exists  (In  terms  of  observa- 
tion satellites)  with  principles  applying  to 
the  open  seas.  Such  United  States  gathering 
of  reconnaissance  Intelligence  data  through 
the  use  of  space  vehicles  is  In  violation  of  the 
sovereign  rights  of  states,  and  1»  outer  space 
Is  to  be  used  In  peaceful  cooperation,  such 
operations  cannot  be  regarded  as  legal  or  In 
conformity  with  International  law."  The 
United  States  should  welcome  the  chance 
to  debate  this  point  in  the  U.N.  because  of 
the  opportunity  to  hammer  away  at  the 
obsession  with  secrecy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Its  consequent  untoward  influence  on 
the  arms  competition. 

As  to  technical  problems  of  observation 
satellites,  they  are  numerous  and  range 
from  the  problems  of  penetrating  cloud  cover 
and  camouflage  to  methods  of  data  retrieval, 
and  Include  vulnerability  and  the  ever-pres- 
ent questions  of  cost  effectiveness — which  Is 
to  say,  observation  satellites  are  by  no  means 
a  conflict-control  panacea.  (The  lnterf«ted 
reader  will  find  what  U  virtually  a  "bible" 
on  the  problems  and  potential  of  observa- 
tion satellites  by  following  the  work  of  the 
Rand  Oorp.'s  Amrom  Katz,  who  has  written 
clearly  and  provocatively  on  the  subject  for 
this  and  many  other  publications.)  Yet 
spaceborne  observation  is  bound  to  be  an 
Important  technological  means  toward  the 
end  of  conflict  control,  a  distinctively  posi- 
tive means. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  obeervatlon  satellites  U 
really  target  selection,  making  such  satel- 
lites offensive  and  aggressive.  But  In  the 
US.  context  the  purpose  of  such  satel- 
lites has  undoubtedly  been  to  ascertain 
Soviet  military  capabilities  so  as  to  have 
solid  data  on  which  to  base  our  own  military 
planning.  The  arms-control  enthusiast 
should  logically  accept  such  satellites  as  a 
vital  contribution  to  nonformallzed  arms 
control,  since  the  better  the  data  ths  United 
States  has  on  the  true  raUo  of  reality  to 
bluff  In  Soviet  weapoa  claims,  the  less  tha 
need  for  the  United  States  to  Invest  In  un- 
needed  weapon  systenu. 

Ironically.  Instead  of  recognizing  »J<<s  poel> 


Uve  present  and  futiu-e  beneflclal  arms-con- 
trol influence  of  unilateral  UB.  spaceborne 
ObeervaUon.  too  many  arms-control  thinken 
tend  to  concentrate  their  energies  on  the 
"mutual  Interest"  concept  and  worry  at>out 
how  the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Russia  can 
flnd  ways  to  a^jee  on  what  not  to  test  and 
what  not  to  build.  This  obsession  leads  to 
projection  of  United  States  attitudes  over  to 
the  Soviets,  on  the  ground  that  they.  too.  are 
human  ^d  Interested  In  survival.  What  Is 
to  often  forgotten  is  that  to  recognize  that 
the  Soviets  think  differently  from  us  Is  not 
to  deny  their  humanness.  It  Is  rather  to 
recognize  that  they  will  abandon  their  world - 
domination  intent  only  when  It  is  Anally 
demonstrated  as  unworkable. 

Robert  S  Rochln  of  the  Oeneral  Electric 
Co.,  In  his  monograph.  "Obeervatlon  Satel- 
lites for  Arms  Control  Inspection,"  GE  Gen- 
eral Epglneerlng  Laboratory  Report  62GL78. 
sums  up  the  case  for  observation  satellites  In 
the  arms-control  context  this  way: 

"In  a  relaUvely  short  period  of  time,  a 
satellite  can  survey  the  entire  area  of  any 
country,  or  even  the  enUre  surfa^  of  the 
earth.  In  order  to  locate  suspicious  areas  or 
activities.  Such  ;u-eas  can  then  be  examined 
more  closely  by  higher  resolution  observaUon 
from  a  satellite  or  an  aircraft,  or  by  sending 
ground-based  Inspectors  to  Inspect  the  area. 
Among  the  facilities  which  may  be  detected 
and  Identified  from  hlgh-altltude  rapid -scan 
otMervaUon  are  missile-launching  pads, 
major  alrflelds.  factories  which  could  be  used 
for  producing  large  weapons  or  weapon- 
delivery  vehicles,  such  as  missiles  or  air- 
planes, and  storage  facilities  for  such  delivery 
vehicles.  It  Is  also  possible  to  locate  roads, 
shipyards,  large  roving  shlpe  at  sea  (due  to 
their  conspicuous  wakes),  and  major  logls- 
Uc  activities.  parUcularly  in  areas  where 
there  had  previously  been  no  comparable 
activity. 

"Satellites  can  also  be  used  to  photograph, 
with  a  higher  resolution,  speclflc  areas  which 
are  pinpointed  by  the  surveillance  tech- 
niques described  above.  It  Is  possible  with 
these  higher  resolution  systems  to  Identify 
weapon  systems  and  weapon  production  fa- 
cilities for  the  larger  types  of  weapons.  Alr- 
flelds can  be  analyzed  to  distinguish  civilian 
from  military  flelds.  It  should  be  possible 
to  Inspect  ground  force  Installations  to  ana- 
lyze troop  and  weapon  dispositions,  vehicles, 
storage  of  munitions,  etc.;  to  study  seaports 
and  their  facilities  to  identify  naval  ships; 
and  to  determine  the  deployment  of  war- 
ships, naval  airplane  carriers,  surfaced  sub- 
marines, etc." 

In  short,  with  enough  vehicles,  enough 
fllm.  enough  time,  enough  patience,  space- 
borne ObservaUon  can  shatter  the  secrecy 
that  envelops  the  most  notably  closed  society 
In  history,  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  an  at- 
tainment, unilaterally  achieved  by  the 
United  States  and  announced  to  the  world 
and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Conununlst  bloc,  could  have  an  enormoiis 
and  salutory  effect  on  the  cold  war,  a  far 
more  important  effect  than  will  be  obtained 
by  Interminable  musings  on  how  to  reach 
agreemenU  with  the  Soviets  on  banning 
weapons  on  the  ground  or  In  space. 

Another  sl^nlflcant  potential  capability  of 
spaceborne  obeervatlon  Is  In  the  field  of 
limited  war,  which  has  attained  so  much 
significance  In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  era  of  "wars 
of  liberation  "  As  the  Raytheon  Co's  Clark  ' 
C.  Abt  (see  "Space  Denial:  Costs  and  Conse- 
quences," Space  Digest.  March  1963)  has 
suggested  in  hU  article  "The  Problems  and 
Possibilities  of  Space  Arms  Control,"  In  the 
Journal  of  Arms  Control,  January  1963: 

•The  effect  of  such  a  capability  on  limited- 
war  operations  would  be  a  substantial  aid 
to  defending  powers  a^jalnst  Communist  am- 
bi^uoiis  threats  and  limited  aggressions, 
ainoe  the  Western  democracies  have  a  suffi- 
ciently open   society  so   that   major  moves 
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of  weapons  and  forces  can  be  concealed  only 
fcM-  a  short  period  of  time  and  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  while  the  relatively  rigid  In- 
ternal security  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  make  the  concecUment  of  such 
movements  comparatively  easier,  the  global 
sxu^elllance  systems  would  upset  this  ad- 
vantage of  an  aggressor.  Furthermore,  the 
very  availability  of  continuous  global  sur- 
veillance, presumably  with  the  at  least 
threatened  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
make  public  any  indication  of  Communist 
buildup  for  aggression,  might  in  Iteelf  help 
to  deter  such  buildups  of  forces  for  periph- 
eral aggression." 

Mr.  Abfs  thesis  makes  good  sense.  The 
Wests  problem  In  dealing  with  the  Commu- 
nUt  bloc  u  essenUally  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing Impractical  those  aggressions,  overt  and 
covert,  which  feed  Oommunist  messlanlsm. 
The  West,  led  by  the  U.S.,  must  take  a  world 
view  based  on  lu  own  image  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  peaceful  planet,  and  It  can  take  great 
steps  in  fhat  direction  by  openly  using  the 
new  tools  of  space  technology.  Global  sur- 
veillance Is  but  one  of  those  tools.  A  U.8. 
antl-bomb-ln-orblt  capability — anounced  to 
the  world  and  especially  to  the  Commu- 
nists— Is  another  and  probably  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  in  the  long  run  to  convince 
the  Soviets  that  whatever  they  put  up  we 
can  knock  down  If  It  is  considered  danger- 
ous. To  base  our  hopes  on  t«clt  or  even 
formalized  agreements  with  them  Is  an  idle 
wish  In  an  era  of  exponenUal  technological 
development. 

In  the  nuclear-space  age.  marred  by  a  cold 
war  we  dldnt  start  and  have  bent  over 
backward  for  nearly  two  decades  to  try  to 
end,  there  is  more  danger  to  us  if  we  fear 
technology  Itself  than  if  we  intelligently 
plan  to  lose  It  to  our  own  and  the  world's 
advantage. 
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James  Aloyslus  (a  saint)  Parley  was  bom 
In  Grassy  Point.  Rockland  County,  N.Y..  May 
SO.  1888,  son  of  James  and  Ellen  (Goldrlck) 
Parley.  He  married  Elizabeth  A.  Flnnegan 
Aprtl  28.  1920.  In  Haverstraw,  NY.  (She  died 
Jan.  14.  1966.) 

Nearlng  75.  he  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York;  NY. 

Not  too  far  back.  Parley  was  a  guest  In  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Abbott  Turner,  3218 
Hilton  Avenue,  and  he  graciously  extended 
me  the  coiu^esy  of  an  interview. 

"I  got  my  share  of  whippings  in  school  and 
always  with  a  good  stiff  ruler  by  my  teacher 
but  was  mostly  punished  in  school  by  being 
kept  in  by  the  principal  and  writing  the 
word  'careless',"  he  said.  "Sometimes  he 
would  force  me  to  miss  recess  and  I  think  I 
had  to  write  the  wcwd  'careless'  after  school 
more  than  any  boy  in  my  class.  I  later 
learned  that  the  principal  did  not  keep  me 
in  writing  the  word  'careless'  to  punish  me 
so  much  as  to  teach  me  to  be  more  careful 
with  my  school  work." 

As  a  boy,  he  had  a  dog.  mongrel  at  cur,  but 
he  forgets  its  name.  He  went  on  picnics, 
"all  the  church  and  local  ones  held  during 
the  summer  siround  the  neighborhood."  He 
did  not  play  hooky  but  spun  tops  and  flew 
kites. 

PtATED    MARBLES 


James  A.  Farlej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF  OEoacu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  splendid 
article.  In  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer, 
concerning  the  early  life  and  the  political 
and  the  business  career  of  the  Honorable 
JEunes  A.  Parley. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoNoas.  Famk  Have  Not  Changed  Fabuct 
(By  Larry  Agee) 

If  you  dont  know  Jim  Farley  you  have  a 
rare  pleasxire  to  contemplate. 

Jim  Farley,  despite  all  the  honors  accorded 
him.  his  many  political  appointments,  and 
his  flcUon-llke  success,  is  not  a  stilted,  super- 
cUlous  individual.  He's  as  plain  as  com 
bread,  friendly,  and  possesses  a  unique,  pleas- 
ing personality. 

"Uncle  Jim"  knows  poliUcs  so  meticxilously, 
thoroughly,  and  fluently  you'd  think  he  in- 
vented it  and  has  aU  the  patent  rights  on  it. 
If  he  makes  you  a  promise,  consider  It  done. 
Perhaps  that's  a  contributing  factor  to  his 
success — the  story  of  which  reads  like  a  fairy 
tale. 


"I  played  marbles  but  we  used  to  refer  to 
them  as  megels  and  I  was  pretty  good  playing 
them,"  he  said.  "1  had  my  own  assortment 
of  alleys  and  like  every  other  boy,  wore  out 
my  knuckles  when  I  played  too  often. 

"I  went  barefoot  all  summer  and — like 
every  other  boy — had  my  share  of  stone 
bruises  and  cut  feet.  None  of  the  boys  wore 
shoes  in  my  community  in  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

"I  did  not  have  to  go  to  a  swimming  hole 
because  I  was  born  and  raised  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Hudson  River.  I 
squished  mud  between  my  toes  in  the  clay 
banks  where  they  had  blue  clay  tar  the  man- 
ufacture of  common  bricks.  I  watched  tad- 
poles but  dont  remember  catching  any  light- 
ling   or  June    bugs." 

Farley's  mother  and  brothers  called  him 
Jimmy  but  as  he  grew  up  and  played  ball,  his 
associates  called  him  Stretch. 

"When  I  attended  grade  school  I  walked 
about  a  himdred  yards.  However,  when  I 
went  to  high  school,  I  walked  atxjut  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  each  way  to  the  high  school  at 
Stoney  Point,"  Jim  said.  "My  most  difficxUt 
study  was  English  and  the  easiest  were 
mathematics  and  history  which  I  liked  best 
I  liked  English  the  least. 

"My  first  Job  was  as  a  bookkeeper  few  Mer- 
lin Kienholz  Paper  Co.,  located  at  192  West 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  I  was  paid  98  a 
week  for  a  year,  after  which  I  was  raised  to 
$10  a  week." 

His  political  activities  Include  being  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  in  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
Cabinet  In  March  1933  and  reappointed  tn 
President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  January  22. 
1937.  He  resigned  as  Postmaster  Oeneral 
August  31,  1940,  after  having  served  7^4 
years. 

He  was  elected  town  clerk.  Stony  Point, 
N.Y..  1912-19;  supervisor,  Rockland  County, 
1920-23;  appointed  port  warden  in  New  York 
City  by  Gov.  Alfred  E  Smith,  1918-19;  elected 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
from  Rockland  County  for  the  1923  session. 

He  was  appointed  member  of  New  York 
State  AthleUc  Commission  by  Governor 
Smith  in  1924;  reappointed  1926.  1928;  reap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Stata  Edward  J. 
Flyim  In  1930  and  1932;  made  chairman  of 
the  commission  In  1925  and  remained  chair- 
man until  he  resigned  February  28,  1933. 

He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission  on   OrganlzaUon  erf   the   Executive 


Branch  of  Government  by  President  Elsen- 
hower July  24,  1953:  appointed  member  of 
New  York  State  Banking  Board  by  Governor 
Harrlman  February  22,   1956. 

Farley  was  elected  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Democratic  State  Committee  In  Au- 
gust 1928.  to  ALU  the  vacancy  and  was  re- 
elected in  October  1928.  for  2  years:  elected 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Democratic  State 
Committee  In  October  1930;  reelected  to 
serve  for  2  years  In  AprU  1932;  reelected  In 
September  1934;  April  1936;  September  1938- 
AprU  1940;  August  1942;  April  1944.  Re- 
signed as  chairman  July  11,  1944. 

Elected  chairman.  Democratic  National 
Committee.  In  Chicago,  July  2.  1932;  reelected 
June  27.  1936,  In  Philadelphia.  Resigned  as 
chairman  of  Democratic  NaUonal  Committee 
August  17,  1940. 

He  has  been  second  vice  president  of  the 
National  DemocraUc  Club  of  New  York  since 
1930.  He  Is  a  member  of  25  social  and  po- 
litical clubs  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Farley  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corp.  September  1,  1940;  direc- 
tor of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.;  president  and 
director  of  Coca-Cola  IntemaUonal  Corp.; 
director  of  Coca-Cola  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.. 
and   Coca-Cola   Inter-American  Corp. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council;  director  of  Boys'  Club  of 
America;  Andrew  Freedman  Home.  New  York 
City;  Par  East  America  Coimcll  of  Industry 
and  Commerce.  Inc.;  Empire  State  Foun- 
daUon  of  Independent  Arts  Colleges;  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization  of  New  York;  New 
York  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau; 
Freedom  Foundation  at  VaUey  Forge;  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation;  trustee  of 
Cordell  Hull  Foundatlcwi;  and  Committee 
for  Economic  Development;  Little  League 
Foundation. 

Farley  has  27  honorary  degrees,  citetions, 
and  decorations.  He  Is  the  author  of  "Be- 
hind the  Ballots,"  n938.  and  "Jim  Farley's 
Story,"  1949. 


Ex-Senator  Piersall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONKBCncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.   MONAGAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   Jim 
Piersall,  the  celebrated  centertielder  who 
won   many   new   friends  and   admirers 
while  performing  with  the  Washington 
Senators  in  1962  and  1963,  has  been  sold 
to  the  New  York  Mets.     While  I  regret 
this   transfer   because   I   have    enjoyed 
watching  Jimmle  perform   in  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  Stadium,  when  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a 
game  locally,  I  also  recognize  that  in 
New  York  he  will  be  that  much  closer  to 
his    hometown    of    Waterhury.    Conn., 
which  is  In  my  district,  and  that  both  the 
Mets  and  Piersall  will  welcome  the  large 
number  of  fans  who  will  support  their 
hometown  hero.    The  trenchant  and  dis- 
tinctive pen  of  Dan  Parker,  who  also  is 
a  native  of  Waterbury.  Conn.,  has  cap- 
tured the  image  of  Jim  Piersall  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Waterbury 
American  on  Saturday.  May  25.  shortly 
after  Jimmie's  transfer  to  the  National 
League  Mets. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Dan  Parker's  article  as  It  ap- 
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peared  In  the  Waterbury  American,  the 

New  York  Mirror,  and  other  newspapers 

throughout  the  Nation: 

PiKKSALL  Shouu)  Thsivs  UKoaB  Stxncb. 

OoacnoN 

(By  Dan  Parker) 

Nkw  Tokk. — There  U  a  dlepoeltlon  on  the 
part  of  some  baaeb&U  people  to  regard  Jlminj 
Plereall  ae  a  zany  with  an  amaslng  procliTlty 
for  becoming  Inrolyed  In  headllne-m&klng 
scrapes  on  the  baeeb«Ul  field.  High-strung, 
fiercely  comjietltlve  Jimmy  does  manage  to 
be  in  the  storm  center  quite  often  when  the 
punches  stai-t  flying  and  hasn't  been  noted 
particularly  (or  backing  away  from  a  good 
spot  of  knuckie-dustlng  wheneTer  the  op- 
portunity or  provocation  arises.  But  imyone 
who  dismisses  the  Mets'  new  oenterfielder  as 
a  headline-hunting  freak  is  displaying  an 
amazing  lack  of  perception. 

Back  In  19S3.  when  Jimmy's  new  boss  was 
managing  the  Yankees,  he  termed  Plersall 
the  best  outfielder  in  baseball,  and  that  took 
in  Willie  Mays  and  a  few  others  of  com- 
parable  skill.  More  recently  shrewd  Casey, 
whose  azure  orbs  have  gazed  upon  hundreds 
of  ballplayers  during  his  half  century  In  the 
naajors.  stopped  a  Plersall  detractor  cold 
when  he  said:  "Crazy?  I've  never  seen  hini 
do  anything  crazy  In  the  outfield  or  at  bat. 
He's  a  big  leaguer  and  won't  hurt  us."  In 
the  supercharged  atmosphere  in  which  Sten- 
gel's strlvers  move.  Plei-sall  could  bounce 
back  Into  his  19«1  form  with  Cleveland  when 
he  hit  .323,  and,  under  the  Stengel  treat- 
ment, regain  the  fierce  urge  for  victory  that 
moves  him  when  he  Is  handled  with  a  due 
regard  for  hla  temperament.  The  fact  that 
he  will  be  facing  a  brand  new  set  of  pitchers 
who  don't  have  his  batting  weaknesses  cata- 
loged should   help,   too. 

Ever  since  he  was  an  all-around  athlete  at 
Leavenworth  High  School  In  Waterbury 
(Connecticut's  Brass  City,  which  one  writer, 
telling  of  Jimmy's  background  Thursday,  lo- 
cated in  Massachusetts) ,  Plersall  has  taken 
his  sports  campaigns  as  seriously  as  a  pro- 
fessional soldier.  Long  before  he  became  a 
favorite  In  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Red 
Sox,  Jimmy  bad  established  himself  as  an 
outstanding  athlete  there  while  leading  his 
team  to  victory  in  the  New  England  high 
school  basketball  championship  totimament. 
with  a  29-polnt  solo  performance  embellished 
with  some  last-minute  heroics  that  turned 
back  Durfee  High  of  Fall  River  In  the  final 
round. 

The  Intensity  Plersall  puts  Into  his  athletic 
activity  brought  about  a  nervous  breakdown 
In  1953,  not  long  after  he  became  a  Red  Sox 
regular.  The  fatherly  Interest  Joe  Cronin, 
now  the  American  League's  president,  but 
then  general  manager  of  the  Red  Sox,  took 
In  his  case  brought  Jimmy  back  to  the  Bos- 
ton club  the  following  year,  better  than  ever. 
HI*  recovery  Inspired  a  book,  "Pear  Strikes 
Out,"  which  later  was  adapted  by  Hollywood 
for  a  movie.  After  seven  seasons  with  the 
Red  Sox,  Plersall  was  tnvded  to  Cleveland 
in  1959  and  spent  3  years  there.  The  deal 
that  sent  him  to  Washington  before  the 
1943  season  started  came  as  a  surprise.  Jim- 
my didn't  react  to  the  change  as  expected. 
He  dropped  to  J44  with  Mickey  Vernon's 
Senators  last  year.  This  season  he  hadnt 
been  playing  regularly.  In  28  games  he  had 
an  ^average  of  J50.  But  even  that  will  add 
punch  to  the  MeU'  attack. 

Plersall's  speed,  superb  fielding  and  fine 
competitive  spirit  are  his  chief  assets.  He 
ranges  all  over  the  outfield,  as  he  learned 
to  do  while  playing  alongside  slow-moving 
Ted  WlllianM.  He  and  Ted  hit  It  off  nicely 
as  teammates.  Plersall's  batting  Improved 
under  the  master's  tutelage. 

Ten  years  ago  with  the  Red  Sox.  he  made 
sU  successive  hits  in  the  first  game  of  a 
doubleheader  one  day,  thus  tying  an  Ameri- 
can League  record.  The  same  year  he  not 
only  led  the  league  in  sacrifice  hits  with  19 


but  also  topped  all  the  other  outfielders  In 
the  loop  in  making  double  plays,  with  seven. 
Not  a  power  hitter,  although  he  has  amassed 
as  many  as  19  homers  In  a  season  with  the 
Red  Sox.  Jimmy  specializes  in  two-baggers. 
His  speed  enables  hini  often  to  stretch  a 
single  another  base  If  he  catches  the  out- 
fielder blinking.  He  can  drive  a  pitcher 
crazy  In  the  manner  of  Jackie  Robinson, 
when  he  gets  on  first,  and  starts  acting  like 
a  Jumping  jack. 

JUnmys  scrapplness  asserted  Itself  first 
In  these  parts  when  he  and  Billy  the  Kid 
Martin  engaged  In  a  fist  fight  at  Yankee 
Stadium  in  the  early  1950'8.  Plersall  was 
outmatched  In  this  one  although  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  he  was  on  the  verge  of  the 
breakdown  which  Institutionalized  him  may 
have  had  some  bearing  on  the  outcome. 
When  Martin  learned  of  the  clrcimistances 
later,  he  expressed  regret  and  became 
Jimmy's  friend 

Down  tiu-ough  the  decade  since  his  break- 
down. Jimmy  has  been  the  target  of  grand- 
stand ghouls  who  feel  their  admission  ticket 
Is  a  license  to  abuse  players,  and  considered 
PiersaU's  misfortune  a  fair  subject  for  their 
diatribes.  One  such  creep  Ip  Baltimore  so 
enraged  JUnmy  during  a  game  there  last 
season  that  he  invaded  the  grandstand  and 
beat  him  up.  Then  the  foulmouthed  bum 
had  Plersall  arrested  on  a  charge  of  assault. 
The  Baltimore  Judge  who  heard  the  case  dis- 
missed the  charge  after  excoriating  Jimmy's 
tormentor. 

Plersall's  arrival  In  Washington  last  sea- 
son touched  off  a  minor  club  rebellion. 
Some  of  the  players  thought  Jimmy,  who 
had  a  •37.000  contract,  was  receiving  special 
privileges  and  they  sent  their  representative. 
Gene  Woodling.  to  the  front  ofllce  with  a 
protest.  Although  Plersall  didn't  hold  this 
against  Woodling,  whom  he  called  a  good 
friend,  he  wasn't  happy  In  Washington. 

"Mlekey  Vernon  Is  a  great  guy  but  thU 
Isn't  a  good  ball  club."  he  said  on  a  visit  to 
St.  Pete  last  March  for  a  game  with  the  club 
he  now  has  Joined.    Stengel  baa  bad  his  eyes 
on  Jimmy  for  some  time.    Although  the  fieet 
fly  hawk  Is  going  from  one  last  place  club  to 
another,  he  seems  to  be  happy  about  It  be- 
cause  he   feels  that,    in  Stengel,  he   has  a 
friend  who  long  ago  not  only  recognized  his 
talent  but  proclaimed  It  from  the  housetops. 
There's  another  angle  to  the  Plersall  deal 
that  makes   It  a  shrewd   one.     Connecticut, 
which,  with  all  the  express  highways  now 
connecting  it  with  New  York  City,  has  be- 
come   practically    a    huge    suburb    of    the 
metropolis,    has    a    tremendous    number    of 
Jimmy's  fans  who  General  Manager  George 
Weiss,  himself  a  Nutmegger,  hopes  will  visit 
the  Polo  Grounds  often.     George  may  even 
have  had  In  mind  the  fact  that  there  are 
enoi^gh     young    Plersalls    running    around 
Jimmy's  domicile  to  fill  a  box — eight  In  all. 
And  If  those  two  silly  goons  who  Jumped  out 
onto    the    field    at   Yankee    Stadium    a    few 
years  ago  and  made  the  horrible  mistake  of 
sailing  Into  Jimmy,  would  like  to  come  out 
some    night    and    sample    a    few  -more    of 
Plersall's  punches,  it  might  pay  Tom  Meany, 
the   Mets'   publicity  director,   to  arrange  a 
boxing  match  prior  to  a  game  as  an  added 
attraction,  with  Jimmy  taking  qn  both  of 
them  In  the  same  ring  t 

Address  of  Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   KAaTXANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  BEALi..     Mr.  President,  on  May 
9,  1963,  the  Honorable  Theodore  R.  Mc- 


Keldin, mayor  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  Wesley  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  decade  development  pro- 
gram^. 

Mayor  McKeldin's  remarks  reflect  a 
keen  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  our  church-state  re- 
lationship. In  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
thought-provoking  address.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mayor  McKeldin's 
speech  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
ADDRass    or    Hon.    Thkodokk    B.    McKxloin 

Nothing  Is  more  common  than  for  political  / 
th«orUts,  especially  those  trained  In  Euro- 
pean secularism,  to  misinterpret  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Dnlted 
States.  It  Is  usually  an  error  of  omission; 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  regard  clericalism 
as  a  recognized  and  organized  political  force, 
they  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  no 
esUbllshed  chiirch  Is  permitted  here;  but 
they  often  miss  completely  the  significance 
of  the  accompanying  admonition— that  Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religion. 
•  Yet,  that  Is  the  very  core  and  heart  of  the 
amendment.  The  Pounding  Fathers'  ob- 
jection to  an  establishment  was  precisely 
that  It  does  in  some  measure  restrict  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  That,  at  least,  had  been 
their  experience;  and  that.  It  seemed  to  them, 
was  bound  to  be  the  result  of  any  combina- 
tion of  secular  and  religious  authority.  Far 
from  being  an  assault  upon  religion,  the 
first  amendment  Is  actually  an  attempt  to 
embody  In  the  organic  law  the  injunction 
of  Jesxis  of  Nazareth.  "Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's."  Congress  had  in- 
herited the  authority  of  Caesar,  and  the 
amendment  is  a  formal  acknowledgment  that 
there  are  boundaries  beyond  which  the 
authority  of  Caesar  does  not  extend:  and 
the  souls  of  men  are  beyond  that  boundary. 
It  Is.  therefore,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  oldest  American  doctrine  that  we  should 
undertake  to  create  a  great  theological  semi- 
nary in  the  CaplUl,  the  seat  of  the  secular 
power.  For  In  any  phase  of  life  Ignorance  Is 
bondage.  Even  religion,  exercised  Ignorantly. 
Is  not  exercised  freely;  and  Ignorance  In  the 
ministers  and  Interpreters  of  religion  in- 
evitably fastens  upon  It  chains  of  error. 

An  educated  clergy  Is  one  of  oiir  strongest 
bulwarks  against  superstition,  the  mother  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  "If  a  nation  expects 
to  be  Ignorant  and  free.  In  a  state  of  civil- 
ization." said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "it  expects 
what  never  was  and  never  will  be."  Jeffer- 
son was  thinking,  to  be  sure,  of  political  Ig- 
norance; but  his  words  apply  to  a  nation's 
spiritual  leaders  with  even  more  force  than 
to  Its  political  leaders.  When  the  blind  lead 
the  blind,  both  will  fall  Into  the  ditch;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  persuaded  that  the  keenest  polit- 
ical vision  cannnot  keep  out  of  the  ditch  a 
nation  that  Is  spiritually  blind. 

As  a  layman,  therefore,  I  urge  other  lay- 
men— business  leaders,  political  leaders,  pro- 
fessional leaders — to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  way  In  which  support  of  this 
project  Is  to  their  secular,  as  well  as  their 
religious  Interest,  to  their  advantage  as  lay- 
men as  well  as  churchmen. 

I  leave  It  to  others,  better  qualified,  to 
diaciiss  the  significance  of  this  institution 
as  It  affects  matters  o^  faith  and  dogma.  I 
restrict  my  argument  to  Its  effect  upon  this 
world,  in  which  we  are  living  here  and  now; 
for  I  am  satisfied  that  that  effect  amply 
Justifies  laymen  In  supplying  the  physical 
facilities  It  requires;  for  a  really  great  theo- 
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logical  seminary  Is   a  bulwark  of   the  state 
as  well  as  of  the  church. 

I  appeal  with  special  urgency  to  lajrmen 
living  In  the  city  of  Waahlng^ton,  by  which 
I  refer  to  the  whole  concentration  of  popula- 
tion, not  merely  that  segment  enclosed  with- 
in the  District  line.  This  city  has  a  relation 
that  Is  unique  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Political  leadership  of  the  whole  Nation  is 
concentrated  here,  and  political  leadership 
cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  economic, 
professional,  and  cultural  leadership.  It  fol- 
lows that  If  Washington  fails  In  any  aspect 
of  leadership,  the  failure  Is  more  conspicuous 
than    It    would    be    In    any    other    city. 

It  follows  that  responsibility  for  spiritual 
leadership  rests  upwn  you  with  especial 
weight.  Through  the  secular  power,  Wash- 
ington has  become  physically  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  great  capitals.  The 
beauty  that  exists  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder 
has  been  developed  lavishly.  But  that  Is  the 
limit  of  the  secular  power;  It  can  create 
physical  beauty,  but  it  has  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  attempt  to  cultivate  the 
beauty  of  holinees.  TTiat  Is  among  the  things 
that  are  God's,  and  if  they  are  to  be  rendered 
unto  Him.  It  miist  be  by  you.  and  you  caruiot 
transfer  the  obligation  to  Caesar. 

Nevertheless,  if  you  by  your  efforts  play  a 
worthy  part  in  creating  here  a  center  at 
spiritual  ix>wer  oompfu^ble  to  Washington's 
centers  of  political  power,  you  will  strengthen 
Caesar  In  rendering  His  due  unto  God. 

As  a  matter  of  strict  fact,  the  entire  deccide 
of  devel(H>ment  program  of  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Is  no  more  than  a  first  step 
toward  the  goal  for  which  we  should  strive. 
But  there  Is  acid  truth  in  the  maxim  that  "it 
Lb  the  first  step  that  counts."  It  Is  a  truth 
that  must  be  accepted,  though,  because  It  Is 
also  the  first  step  that  makes  possible  the 
long  Journey. 

I  am,  I  hope,  a  patriotic  American,  but  I 
know  that  I  am  an  optimistic  one.  I  believe 
profoundly  In  the  words  of  Shakespeare  that 
they  have  carved  on  the  Archives  Building: 
"What's  past  Is  prologue,"  and  I  would  even 
dare  to  add  to  them  the  next  line:  "What's 
to  come  Is  yours  and  my  discharge." 

That  is  to  say,  I  believe  that  the  first 
200  years  of  American  histcwr  can  be 
made  merely  the  Introduction  to  a  destiny 
greater  than  Is  within  our  power  to  imagine. 
But  I  adnUt  that  the  limit  of  my  belief  Is 
that  It  can  be  so;  I  dare  not  say  that  it 
muist  be  so.  for  that  destiny,  to  a  large 
extent,  hangs  upon  the  decisions  made  and 
the  action  begun  by  our  generation.  If  we 
shoxUd  fall  to  discharge  our  responsibility, 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  be  hard 
put  to  It  to  recover  the  lost  ground;  perhaps 
they  cannot  '•ecover  It. 

We  iinderstand  well  enough  that  the  pres- 
ent Is  critical.  National  security  Is  our  pre- 
occupation to  an  extent  almost,  If  not  quite, 
without  precedent  in  the  generations  before 
xu. 

It  Is  reasonable  that  we  should  be  uneasy, 
tor  the  threats  are  only  too  plain;  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  the  precautions  we  are 
taking  are  altogether  reasonable.  Physically, 
no  doubt,  they  are  the  best  we  can  do;  but 
the  best  will  not  be  good  enough  if  we  for- 
get the  first  principle  of  all  national  security, 
once  given  us  in  these  words:  "Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  In  vain 
that  build  It;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waketh  but  In  vain." 

Unless  the  spiritual  power  of  this  Nation 
rises  In  measure  with  Its  physical  power,  our 
military  might  will  be  a  delvislon  and  a 
snare,  nnless  we  can  build  arsenals  In 
which  God's  armorers  can  forge  the  sword 
of  the  spirit,  our  stockpiles  of  fission  bombs 
and  fusion  bombs  will  be  as  useless  as  heaps 
of  straw.  Few,  though  we  slaughter  our 
fellow  men  In  uncounted  millions,  and  rav- 
age the  earth  so  completely  that  no  life  can 
exist  upon  It.  what  profit  Is  there  if  It  be 
said  of  us,  "He  that  sltteth  In  the  heavens 


shall  laugh;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
derision"? 

The  effort  to  build  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary  Into  the  great  institution  It  ought 
to  be  Is  an  effort  to  create  In  Washington  a 
spiritual  arsenal  in  which  men  skilled  in  the 
use  of  Intellectual  tools  may  hammer  into 
shape  Paxil's  "armor  of  light."  and  put  Into 
our  hands  "the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit 
which  is  the  word  of  God." 

So  armed,  we  shall  be  armed  Indeed;  but 
without  that  armament  we  shall  fall  of  our 
high  destiny  no  matter  how  powerfully  we 
are  girt  about  with  fire  and  steel. 

It  is  both  your  duty  and  your  high  privi- 
lege to  assist  In  the  building  of  the  arsenal. 
It  Is  your  religious  duty,  but  let  others  speak 
to  you  of  that;  my  assertion  Is  that  It  is  also 
your  civic  duty,  your  political  duty;  tar 
when,  after  having  posted  your  alert  senti- 
nels on  every  hand,  you  call  on  the  Lord  to 
keep  the  city,  you  may  rest  in  peace.  For 
under  His  hand,  the  city's  watchmen  will 
stand  fast.  Its  weapons  will  not  fall,  and 
"the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
It." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  when  much  of  the  free  world  Is 
commemorating  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  need  for  the  United  States 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  Re- 
cently the  Jewish  community  of  Pitts- 
burgh reminded  the  UjS.  Senate  that  this 
occasion  could  "be  converted  from  an 
act  of  heartbreaking  recollection  into  a 
positive  and  meaningful  basis  for  de- 
fining &nd  protecting  the  basic  human 
right  of  survival." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
RssoLunoN  FOR  RATincATioN  or  THE  Gkno- 

ciDx  Convention  bt  the  UNmcD  Statis 

On  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  against  the  slaugh- 
terers of  millions  of  defenseless  htunan 
beings,  we  call  on  President  Kennedy  to  urge 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention,  at  the  current  ses- 
sion, thus  Joining  the  64  nations  of  the  world, 
the  58  organizations  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  millions  of  decent  citizens  of  this 
country  who  endorse  Its  alms  of  preventing 
repetition  of  mass  miu-der  of  a  people.  This 
subject  has  been  languishing  so  long  In  the 
consideration  ot  the  Fc«Tlgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  that  It  has  become  a 
blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  United  States. 

Passage  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would  as- 
sociate this  country  with  an  International 
pledge  that  horror  of  the  kind  perpetrated  , 
by  the  Nazis  may  never  again  be  permitted. ' 
We  urge  that  this  occasion  be  converted 
from  an.  act  of  heartbreaking  recollection 
into  a  positive  and  meaningful  basis  for  de- 
fining and  protecting  the  basic  human  right 
of  survival. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or  viactNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  project  initiated  by 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  my  congressional  district 
was  the  subject  this  past  Sunday  of  an 
article  in  This  Week  magazine,  entitled 
"The  Real  Reasons  for  Classroom  Cheat- 
ing." Written  by  Virginius  Dabney,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  the  article 
reports  vividly  and  accurately  the  scope 
of  the  problwn.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  would  like  to  extend 
the  distribution  of  this  important  study 
by  including  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

The  Real  Reasons  for  Classroom  Cheating 
(By  Vlrginlxis  Dabney) 
Richmond,  Va. — Why  do  teenagers  cheat 
In  high  school?     A  parUcularly  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  wholesale  cheating  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  last  year.     The  group  of 
young    businessmei;    decided    to    launch    a 
study  of  high  school  cheating  and  to  seek 
solutions.      Their    pxrogram    has    Just    been 
adopted  by  the  national  board  of  directors 
of  the  va.   Junior   Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and    the   250,000    Jaycees    are    atacklng    the 
problem  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

The  suggestion  to  study  high  school  crib- 
bing was  first  made  by  Henry  R.  Miller  m, 
president  of  the  Richmond  chapter  of  the 
Junior  chamber.  To  work  up  a  constructive 
plan  and  carry  It  out,  he  appointed  David 
R.  White,  34-year-old  Investment  banker. 
Virginia  Military  Institute  graduate,  and  for- 
mer Marine  Corps  officer. 

ONE-MAN    STRUGGLE 

White  knew  that  to  find  a  cure  for  cheat- 
ing, he  first  had  to  discover  the  reasons 
for  It.  Slnglehandedly  he  began  Interview- 
ing teachers  and  pupils.  He  sent  out  ques- 
tionnaires to  principals  of  26  representative 
Virginia  high  schools.  His  Interviews  anl 
questionnaires  brought  some  surprising  ex- 
planations for  cheating: 

1.  Pressure  from  hcmie  for  good  grades. 
"All  the  kids  are  afraid  of  what  their  fam- 
Ules  wlU  say  If  they  don't  get  good  marks," 
one  student  told  him. 

2.  Emphasis  on  memory  tests.  Instead  of 
questions  framed  In  such  a  way  as  to  de- 
velop analytical  powers,  the  prevailing  type 
of  test  puts  a  premium  on  facts  which  can 
be  scribbled  on  a  sheet  of  paper  tucked  Into 
a  sock  or  blouse. 

3.  Natural  desire  to  excel.  Students  want 
to  win  prizes  for  scholarship  and  to  get  Into 
college. 

4.  Lax  proctorlng.  Many  teachers  fall  to 
make  It  clear  that  they  regard  cheating  as 
dishonorable.  The  Importance  of  this  last 
Is  seen  in  the  finding  of  the  Gallup  Poll  that 
most  teenagers  do  not  consider  classroom 
cheating  dishonest. 

5.  Bad  example  by  parents.  Fathers  and 
mothers  should  make  their  disapproval  of 
cheating  strong  and  subject  to  no  misinter- 
pretation. However,  If  they  chisel  on  their 
own  income  tax  returns,  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  have  mxich  Influence  In  pointing 
the  right  way  to  their  children. 
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TTMrTATVOH    IS   OKXATSI 


"The  t«mpatlon  to  cbeat  U  greater  now 
thMn  eyer  before."  report*  Dr.  Robert  P. 
WUllAms,  executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Sducatlon  A^aoclatlon.  In  an  article  for  the 
Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  whlcb  ha 
edltA.  Dr.  WUUan3«  writes:  "College  doors  are 
beccHnlng  Increasingly  difficult  to  enter.  •  •  • 
Where  does  the  parent  stand?  Does  he  say 
to  his  chUd.  'I  would  rather  have  you  fall 
honestly  than  cheat  your  way  into  college'?" 

The  problem  of  cheating  came  prominently 
to  the  fore  last  year  when  "Tkd-  KxntrtDT. 
brother  of  President  Kennedy,  admitted 
publicly  that,  as  a  freshman  at  Harvard,  be 
had  arranged  for  another  student  to  take  an 
exam  for  him.  Despite  this  admission,  he 
ran  up  huge  majorities  in  his  race  for  ths 
VS.  Senate.  Accordingly,  a  question  arose 
In  many  minds  as  to  whether  most  people  In 
this  country  regard  cheating  in  school  or 
college  as  a  serious  offense. 

Youngsters  try  to  ratlonallxe  peeping  into 
textbooks  to  get  the  answer  on  a  quia,  hold- 
ing up  answers  scribbled  on  a  sheet  for  a 
baOed  fellow  stiident  to  see,  sitting  In  for 
oihar  pupils  on  tests  and  handing  In  papers 
for  them. 

"Krerybody  cheats  a  little,"  said  one  teen- 
ager. 

"I  don't  think  It's  cheating  if  yoa  help 
someone  who  knows  the  subject  but  Just 
can't  think  of  an  answer."  declared  another. 

"You  give  a  lltUe  and  take  a  UtUe;  it's 
friendship."  said  a  third. 

"Cheating  Is  JusUfled  U  the  test  Isn't  fair." 
opined  a  fourth. 

ASHAMZD    IT   I    CSBATO) 

But  students  who  do  not  cheat  look  down 
on  those  who  do,  according  to  statements 
some  of  them  made  to  White. 

"It  Is  not  fair  to  those  who  don't  do  it  and 
who  work  hard,"  said  one. 

"My  father  said  be  would  be  disappointed 
if  I  flunked,  but  ashamed  If  I  cheated;  I 
would,  too,"  said  another. 

Plnally  White's  study  revealed  what  seenu 
to  be  the  key  to  the  amount  of  cribbing  in 
a  given  class:  the  teacher's  attitude.  "It  all 
depends  on  the  teacher,"  said  numeroxis 
teenagers  Interviewed.  "If  the  teacher  Is 
strict,  no  one  cheats." 

Examples  of  success  on  the  part  of  instruc- 
tors In  breaking  up  dishonesty  in  the  class- 
room are  readily  available.  A  teacher  of 
English  made  It  clear  at  th«  beginning  of 
the  year  that  he  would  give  a  zero  to  any- 
one caught  cheating,  and  be  would  also  call 
in  the  parents  and  put  it  on  the  student's 
record.    There  was  no  cheating  in  his  class. 

A  S{}anlsh  teacher  said  that  anybody 
caught  cheating  would  have  to  stay  in  for 
Saturday  detention.  When  the  pupils  found 
he  meant  buisiness.  the  cheating  stopped. 

One  teacher  said  recently: 

"Students  will  not  cheat  If  the  teacher 
makes  It  difllcult.  I  mean,  for  example,  hav- 
ing the  pupils  take  tests  with  the  top  of 
their  desks  completely  clean  except  for  the 
exam  and  their  answer  sheet,  and  having 
them  place  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  over  ths 
top  of  their  work  as  they  complete  It." 

COMMUNTTT     SUPPOBTKO     AltTt     ACTTON 

However,  teachers  cant  fight  dishonesty 
slnglehanded.  They  frankly  told  White  that 
they  needed  the  support  of  the  honest  ma- 
jority of  students,  of  parents  and  of  the  oom- 
munlty.  To  mobilize  the  support  teachers 
need  White  came  up  with  an  honesty  pro- 
gram— not  Just  a  negative  program  to  stop 
cheating,  but  a  plan  to  promote  honorable 
conduct  In  a  school.  He  prepared  these  three 
leaflets,  based  on  his  research: 

"Classroom  Cheating:  Who  is  To  Blame?" 
which  analyzes  the  factors,  from  parental 
pressure  to  laz  proctorlng.  which  encourage 
cheating. 


"Honesty  Ideas,"  based  on  the  various 
honor  programs  that  White  found  being 
used  In  leading  Virginia  high  schools. 

"Recommended  Coxirses  of  Action."  sug- 
gesting how  a  conununity  can  get  moving  to- 
ward an  honesty  program  In  Its  schools. 

White's  honesty  program  scored  a  success 
in  Richmond,  soon  spread  to  other  cities. 
Newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  stations  pub- 
licized the  plan.  Student  forums  discussed 
the  best  way  to  apply  the  Idea  to  their  own 
situation.  And  Junior  chamber  members 
who  promoted  the  program  found  they  had 
a  special  advantage:  their  ages  run  from 
21  to  35,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  Just  the 
right  bracket  to  exert  the  maximum  Influence 
on  high  school  students. 

Now,  since  the  honesty  program's  adoption 
by  the  national  directors,  the  three  leaflets — 
probably  combined  in  a  booklet  with  details 
on  Implementation — will  be  distributed  na- 
tionwide by  the  Jaycees  to  Interested  persons, 
youngsters,  and  schools.  It  Is  sure  to  have 
a  major  Impact  on  American  ethics.  Ths 
long-range  signlflcance  was  underlined  by 
a  Virginia  school  prlnclpiU,  Prank  A.  Solari, 
Jr.: 

"Cheating  is  bad,  not  only  because  of  the 
moral  implications  Involved,  but  becaiise 
this  habit  easily  carries  over  to  all  the  stu- 
dent's relationships  with  his  fellow  men." 


But  Not  Yet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mrs.  ST.  OEORaK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  by  Gordon  Conklin 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist,  June  1963. 

It  would  be  well  if  we  all  took  this  edi- 
torial to  ourselves  and  asked  the  question 
with  sincerity:  Do  we  want  to  do  the 
right  and  best  thing  for  our  country? 
Why,  of  course,  we  all  do.  But  is  our 
final  word  that  of  St.  Auirustliie:  "But 
not  yet" 

But  Not  Yrr 

(By  Gordon  Conklin) 

Ever  hear  of  a  man  named  St.  Augiistine? 
He  was  the  fellow  who  lived  many  centuries 
ago  and  who,  after  he  became  a  Christian 
and  saw  living  In  a  new  light,  wrote  a  book 
about  the  transformation  that  had  taken 
place  In  his  thinking.  In  It  he  revealed 
a  great  deal  about  human  nature. 

Augustine  had  a  lot  of  wild  oats  to  wow 
in  his  younger  days  and  he  pursued  this  task 
with  great  diligence.  After  all.  "everyone 
was  doing  it"  in  his  society  and  he  couldn't 
see  bucking  the  trend  and  missing  all  the 
fun.  Once  In  a  while,  though,  an  iineasinees 
gnawed  at  his  mind,  so  he  would  attempt 
to  pray.  "O  Lord,  make  me  pure." 

But  then  a  vision  of  his  latest  heartthrob 
(clad  In  a  Roman  bikini)  would  flash  before 
his  eyes  and  he'd  hastily  add  the  words  •  •  • 
"but  not  yet." 

I  have  heard  several  speakers  lately  whose 
words  remind  me  Just  a  bit  of  St.  Augustine. 
In  essence,  here's  what  they  said.  "Sure,  we 
may  disagree  with  the  direction  our  society 
Is  going,  particularly  with  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  people  are  tximing  over  their 
responslbUities  to  government.  Whether  It's 
tac^e<l  socialism,  the  welfare  state,  or  any 
other   label,   U   beside   the   point.     If  that's 


the  direction  the  majority  wants  to  go,  why 
should  we  butt  our  heads  against  a  stone 
wall?  Shouldn't  we  get  aboard  the  band- 
wagon and  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
Instead  of  slipping  behind  the  parade?" 

Make  me  pure  and  stalwart,  O  Lord,  but 
not  yet.  Not  until  I  have  gotten  mine  and 
am  too  old  to  give  a  damn  any  more.  Help 
me  preserve  the  freedoms  for  which  my  an- 
cestors shed  their  blood,  but  not  if  It  means 
accepting  a  weekly  wage  below  that  of  the 
electrical  workers'  union. 

Help  me  see  the  values  of  the  Incentives 
of  a  competitive  society  where  each  person's 
income  is  determined  by  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  work,  but  for  goodness  sake  not 
until  I  have  achieved  parity,  and  legislation 
has  been  passed  that  guarantees  equal  In- 
comes for  all. 

Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  I  long  to  be- 
queath my  children  a  land  of  opportunity 
without  the  necessity  to  purchase  the  right 
to  produce,  or  obtain  permission  to  enter  an 
occupation,  but  these  things  are  certain- 
ly essential  for  the  present  emergency  if  my 
own  cup  Lb  to  overflow. 

Guard  me  from  the  temptation  In  the 
future  to  cut  oi}en  the  golden  goose  of  o\ir 
free  enterprise  system  for  a  few  golden  eggs, 
but  trouble  me  not  about  my  present  carving 
activities.  I  pray  for  the  Inner  stamina 
whereby  I  may  stand  firm  for  what  Is  right, 
regardless  of  its  popularity  at  the  moment, 
but  not  imtU  my  net  worth  Is  adequate  for 
financial  Independence,  and  especially  not 
untU  I  have  qualified  for  benefits  from  pro- 
grams financed  at  public  expense.  Thou  art 
so  remote,  and  sometimes  heedless  to  my 
pleas,  but  my  Great  White  Uncle  In  Washing- 
ton U  ever  eager  to  return,  to  all  those  who 
cooperate,  a  portion  of  that  which  he  has 
taxed  from  them. 

The  record  of  humanity,  including  the 
book  especially  inspired  by  Thee,  tells  us  that 
the  upward  thrxist  of  mankind  has  been  led 
by  men  often  unpopular  with  the  crowd. 
Thy  prophets  and  Thy  Son  called  upon  us  to 
seek  truth  rather  than  what  Is  merely  ex- 
pedient— called  us  to  dig  deep  beneath  ths 
surface  of  living,  seeking  to  understand  and 
to  make  a  part  of  ourselves  those  things  of 
lasting  value.  Grant  me  the  courage  to  risk 
the  derision  of  my  neighbors  In  the  fight  for 
what  is  of  lasting  value,  even  if  It  costs  me 
to  do  so,  but  not  yet. 


Court  of  tlie  UbIob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SODTH    CAMOLDtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Times  and  Democrat  of  Orangeburg,  B.C.. 
has  published  an  editorial  In  its  May  26, 
1963,  edition,  supporting  the  plan  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  Court  of  the  Union.  I 
have  introduced,  in  the  Senate,  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Constitution  be  amended 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  court,  composed  of  the  State  supreme 
court  chief  justices  and  empowered  to 
review  certain  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  witnessed  in- 
cresising  evidence  of  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  court  I  appreciate  the 
support  which  this  outstanding  news- 
paper is  giving  to  this  plan  and  I  com- 
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mend  Its  editorial  comments  to  the 
attention  of  this*  body.  I  therefore  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  editorial, 
entitled  "Court  of  the  Union,"  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COUBT     or    THE    UKION 

One  of  the  constitutional  amendments  now 
iseing  pushed  by  advocates  of  States  rights 
is  one  which  would  set  up  a  Court  of  the 
Union,  empowered  to  review  Supreme  Ctourt 
decisions. 

Arkansas,  Plorida,  and  Wyoming  have  al- 
ready approved  legislation  petitioning  Con- 
gress to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
to  enact  such  a  constitutional  amendment 
and  others,  as  this  Is  written. 

This  device — the  constitutional  conven- 
tion— has  never  before  been  used.  But  it  is 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  States  can  petition  for  such  a 
convention  and  Congress  must  caU  It.  The 
convention  can  then  decide  upon  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution. 

The  Co\u-t  of  the  Union  proposed  would 
consist  of  the  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justices 
of  the  60  States.  Beyond  any  doubt  these 
would  be  well  qualified  judges  since  they 
would  represent  the  ablest  Jtirists  in  each 
State,  experienced  and  weU  versed  in  the 
rights  of  States  and  those  of  the  Pederal 
Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
today  has  no  check  or  limitation  and  is  com- 
posed of  political  appointees.  Many  of  Its 
justices  had  no  proper  legal  and  judicial 
training,  but  were  given  their  Jobs  as  a  re- 
ward for  ix>litlcal  services. 

Obviously  these  men  are  not  properly 
qualified  to  pass  finally  on  the  most  vital 
matters  of  State  and  Pederal  rights,  law  and 
the  Constitution.  If  there  were  a  review 
court,  such  as  the  Court  of  the  Union,  which 
contained  only  experienced  justices,  the 
Nation's  future  would  be  far  better  safe- 
guarded. 

There  is  such  great  merit  in  the  Court  of 
the  Union  amendment  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  fall  to  be  adopted  sooner  or  later. 
This  review  coxirt  would  consider  only  a  few 
of  the  most  vital  cases  it  decided  to  accept. 
It  would  not  replace  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
would  act  as  a  senior,  reviewing  body,  as  the 
only  check  on  a  hitherto  imchecked  Judicial 
unit  of  OUT  democratic  government. 


New  Hampshire  Indastrial   Expaniioo 
Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    KXW    HAMPSHDU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President, 
across  the  country  we  witness  hearten- 
ing signs  of  an  economic  recovery  that 
will  enable  Congress  to  reduce  taxes 
without  lasting  adverse  budgetary  effects. 
In  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Daily  Monitor  of 
May  25,  1963,  appears  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  63  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  area  of  Concord,  N.H.  The  expan- 
sion plans  of  these  industries  indicate 
not  only  the  favorable  national,  outlook 
for  corporate  Investment,  but  also  the 
progressiveness  and  imagination  of  the 
industries  of  the  central  Merrimack  Val- 


ley. The  Concord  Regional  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  leadership  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  needs  to  be  met  for  future  industrial 
growth  and  development. 

TCCBNICAI.  KDUCATION 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  sur- 
vey, Mr.  President,  was  the  fact  that  19 
of  the  32  industries  reporting  expansion 
plans  indicated  diflQculties  in  recniitlng 
skilled  workers  and  technicians,  in  some 
29  different  categories.  This  lends  spe- 
cial urgency  to  the  State's  plans  to  build 
a  technical  institute  and  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  President's  proposal  for 
aid  to  technical  education.  The  devel- 
opment of  college-level  programs  of 
technician  training  will  help  to  meet  one 
of  the  most  critical  manpower  needs  of 
the  United  States.  In  my  view,  the  $20 
million  allotted  to  this  purpose  In  the 
President's  budget  request  might  well  be 
increased.  The  survey  of  the  Concorti 
Regional  Development  Corp.  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  that  ex- 
panded technical  education  opportunity 
is  the  second  most  pressing  need  of  local 
Industry.  This  Is  a  finding  that  could 
be  extended  throughout  my  own  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  rest  of  the 
manufacturing  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thirty-two  of  the  sixty-three  manufactur- 
ing industries  in  the  Greater  Concord  Area, 
participating  in  the  Joint  Concord  Regional 
Development  Corp.-Chamber  of  Commerce 
survey  to  determine  potential  growth,  have 
reported  widely  vsu^ing  plans  for  expansion. 
This  fact  was  reported  to  the  newly  elected 
board  of  directors  at  an  (K-ganizatlon  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Snow  Shoe  Club  last  night 
by  Albert  8.  Baker,  execuUve  director. 

In  a  preliminary  summary  of  significant 
comments  contained  in  the  industrial  sxu-vey 
questionnaires.  Baker  and  the  majority  of 
those  reporting  expansion  plans  Intend  to 
\ise  present  sites  but  that  several  would 
consider  new  plant  sites. 

Of  the  32  indtistries  indicating  they  have 
hopes  for  expansion,  19  said  they  now  have 
difficulty  in  recruiting  the  type  of  workers 
they  require.  They  list  29  categories  in 
which  they  said  labor  shortages  exist. 

Charles  H.  Toll,  Jr.,  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Orr  and  Reno,  for  many  years  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  directors,  was  elected 
president  of  Uie  corporation,  succeeding 
Alexander  Rennle,  Jr.,  president  of  Page 
Belting  Co.,  who  continues  as  a  director. 

VICE    PRESmENTS    NAMED 

Other  officers  elected  were  vice  presidents, 
Robert  J.  Hill,  president  of  New  Hampshire 
Savings  Bank;  Francis  N.  Southworth.  vice 
president  of  Concord  National  Bank;  and 
Richard  G.  Williamson,  vice  president  of 
Mechanlcks  National  Bank.  Southworth  and 
Williamson  succeed  Philip  H.  Butterfield. 
president  of  Concord  National  Bank,  and 
James  8.  Barker,  president  of  Mechanlcks 
National  Bank,  both  of  whom  completed  6- 
year  terms  as  directors. 

Clerk  of  the  boiu-d  Is  Morton  M.  George, 
president  of  Evans  Printing  Co.,  succeedins 
Toll. 

Treasurer  and  assistant  treasurer,  Wllbert 
P.  Cameron,  president  of  Concord  Savings 
Bank,  and  Harry  A.  Bartlett,  president  of 
Merrimack  County  Savings  Bank,  were  re- 
elected. 


Newly  elected  directors  who  participated  In 
the  board  meeting  for  the  first  time  were 
vice  presidents  Southworth  and  Williamson; 
Loxiis  G.  K.  Clamer,  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer of  Morrill  St  Everett,  Inc.;  and  E.  D. 
Swett,  Pembroke  contractor  and  director  of 
the  Suncook  Bank. 

In  his  annual  report  the  executive  director 
recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  de- 
veloped In  the  siirvey  of  existing  industries, 
the  Regional  Development  Corp.  should  re- 
appraise Its  activities  to  permit  an  aggressive 
program  of  assistance,  where  desired,  to  in- 
dustries desiring  to  expand,  without  sacrific- 
ing its  effort  to  attract  new  ones  to  the  com- 
miinlty;  to  define  specific  goals;  and  to  de- 
termine ways  and  means  required  to  carry 
out  a  revitalized  plan. 

ASKS    LABOK    POOL    STUDT 

Noting  that  imemployment  levels  in  the 
area  which  includes  Concord  and  28  other 
communities,  as  reported  by  the  State  de- 
partment of  employment  security,  have  been 
slightly  higher  In  the  last  few  months  than 
for  the  comparable  period  a  year  ago.  Baker 
suggested  that  such  a  review  Include  con- 
sideration of  a  labor  survey  similar  to  that 
conducted  when  the  CRDC  was  organized. 

Other  Items  he  said  he  felt  should  be 
covered  Included  an  analysis  of  manufactur- 
ers' needs  not  now  served  by  existing  area 
industries,  as  reported  in  the  study,  to  dis- 
cover whether  new  Indxistries  to  meet  the 
problem  could  expect  a  sustaining  volvune 
of  work. 

The  executive  director  also  suggested  that 
the  board  consider  whether  it  should  take  a 
direct  Interest  in  the  problem  of  downtown 
Improvements  In  Concord  and  what  official 
position  it  should  take  in  the  controversial 
question  of  State  tax  reform. 

In  the  survey,  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  list  any  barriers  to  expansion  which  coiild 
be  removed  or  diminished  by  Individual  or 
cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the  Devel- 
opment Corp,  the  chamber  or  the  com- 
munity. The  largest  number  of  specific  sug- 
gestions related  to  the  high  and  rising  prop- 
erty taxes  in  Concord,  which  now  has  ths 
highest  dollar  level  of  any  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's 13  cities. 

WANT     TECHNICAL     SCHOOL 

Ranking  second  In  needs  was  Increased 
technical  education  for  workers,  both  as  an 
aid  to  Industry  and  an  upgrading  of  in- 
dividual earning  capacity. 

Third  and  fourth  factors  respectively  were 
Improved  biulness  climate  and  better  hous- 
ing for  workers. 

Pinanclal  assistance  to  aid  expansion  was 
not  shown  to  be  a  major  need,  according  to 
the  survey  answers,  with  minor  exceptions 
where  increased  capital  was  listed  as  a  need. 

General  suggestions  included  recommenda- 
tions for  establishment  of  some  sort  of  em- 
ployment service  for  skilled  persons  and  de- 
velopment of  better  ways  of  publicizing,  in 
appropriate  markets,  the  products  of  local 
industries,  particularly  for  those  unable  to 
engage  in  "expensive"  advertising  programs. 


Tele-Braille — Opportnnities  for  the 
Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   80X7TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  May  23.  a  most  important 
ceremony  was  held  in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak., 
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dedicating  the  Tele-Braille  system  In  the 
Municipal  Building  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Tele-Braille  system  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  a  blind  person  to  operate  a  tele- 
phone switchboard.  The  ceremonies  in 
Aberdeen  marked  the  installation  of  the 
first  Tele-Braille  device  in  the  world. 
This  is  an  important  step  in  opening  the 
door  to  another  field  of  Job  opportunities 
for  the  blind.  Vernon  Wllliauns,  an  Aber- 
deen. S.  Dak.,  attorney,  deserves  a  great 
credit  for  bringing  to  South  Dakota  the 
first  Tele-Braille  device.  Mr.  Williams, 
himself  a  blind  man.  h&j  worked  untir- 
ingly through  the  years  in  finding  ways  to 
open  up  additional  job  opportunities  for 
the  blind.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
this  successful  effort  which  will  mean 
much  to  blind  people  everywhere.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  it  took  place  in  Aber- 
deen. S.  Dak.,  since  the  South  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind  is  located  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRD  the  news  story  appear- 
ing in  the  Aberdeen  American -News  for 
May  25.  reporting  on  the  ceremonies 
which  took  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Lasok  Cbowd  Inauccratxs  Tzlx-Bbaiixk 
Switchboard 

Ceremonies  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Tele-BralUe  switchboard  system  In  Aberdeen 
Thursday  attracted  a  large  group  of  digni- 
taries and  Interested  Aberdeenlans. 

They  were  present  in  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing Thursday  afternoon  to  commemorate  the 
Tele-BralUe  system — the  first  of  Its  kind  In 
the  world. 

The  Tfele-Brallle  system  makes  It  possible 
for  a  blind  person  to  operate  a  switchboard 
and  the  device.  oflBclals  said,  would  open  the 
door  to  another  field  of  Job  opportunities  for 
the  blind. 

The  system  was  opened  In  the  Municipal 
Building  as  the  central  switchboard  system 
for  city  offices  with  a  phone  call  Thursday 
morning  from  Atty.  Oen.  Robert  Kennedy 
in  Washington  to  Mayor  Cliff  Hurlbert. 

Mayor  Hurlbert.  who  presided  at  the  brief 
Inaugural  ceremonies  Thursday  afternoon, 
called  the  Installation  of  the  device  "one  of 
the  most  Important  things  that  has  happened 
in  our  conununlty.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to 
help  the  handicapped." 

R.  A.  Devereaux.  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.. 
Sioux  Palls,  expressed  the  company's  "ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice." 

Gov.  Archie  Oubbrud  called  the  InsUlla- 
tion  of  the  Tele-Braille  equipment  a  "tre- 
mendous thing."  and  said  it  "marks  a  mile- 
stone of  progress  for  the  State  and  the  city." 

Vernon  Williams.  Aberdeen  attorney,  was 
introduced  as  the  "man  who  made  this  poe- 
slble."  Williams  was  inatriimental  in  get- 
ting  the   equipment   Installed    in   Aberdeen. 

Also  introduced  were  Charles  Nlckerson. 
PorUand.  Oreg.,  co-inventor  of  the  device; 
Velma  Schultz.  the  operator  who  will  work 
the  bocu-d:  Chris  Merkel  of  the  State  Public 
trtilities  Commission:  Howard  Hanson,  of 
the  State  Service  to  the  Blind;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Hack,  of  the  State  school  for  the  blind 
in  Aberdeen;  Duke  Benton,  president  of  the 
South  Dakota  Association  for  the  Blind;  and 
Jack  Vostad  and  Prank  Pazlar  of  Northwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  Co.  from  Aberdeen. 

The  dignitaries  £  ttended  a  banquet  Thurs- 
day night. 


Left  Get  Off  McNamara't  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  by  Malcolm  S.  Forbes 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1  issue  of 
Fort>es  magazine. 

The  article  deals  with  our  able  and 
energetic  Secretary  of  EVefense.  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  It  deals  with  the  deliberate 
and  premeditated  attacks  which  certain 
individuals  and  groups  are  attempting 
to  level  against  him.  While  some  of  these 
individuals  and  group.s  may  be  sincere  or 
even  sincerely  misinformed,  others  ob- 
viously are  self-seeking  and  vindictive. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  is  undoubtedly 
the  ablest  and  best  Secretary  of  Defense 
we  have  had.  It  is  encouraging  to  ob- 
serve that  all  the  petty  attacks  have  not 
dimmed  his  reputation  in  the  public  eye. 
It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the 
thoughtful  elements  in  the  American 
press,  surfeited  and  weary  with  the  pro- 
liferation of  petty  criticism,  are  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  futile  flutters  of  his 
self-styled  antagonists. 

A  good  man,  a  big  man,  and  an  able 
man  is  being  nibbled  at  by  minnows. 
Thoughtful  Americans  in  increasing 
numbers  are  beginning  to  echo  the  title 
of  this  understanding  article.  They  are 
saying,  'Let's  get  off  McNamara's  back 
and  let  him  get  on  with  the  job  of  build- 
ing America's  defenses." 

The  article  follows: 

LiT's   QxT   OiT   McNamaba's   Back 
(By  Malcolm  S.  Port>es) 

I  certainly  hope  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  isn't  as  Impervious  to  criticism 
or  as  oblivious  to  suggestion  as  his  critics 
imply.  With  equal  fervor  I  hope  his  innards 
are  not  as  sensitive  as  the  computing  ma- 
chines to  which  he  Is  often  likened.  In 
recent  weeks  he  must  be  wondering  what's 
hit  him.  Prom  every  side  and  from  some  of 
the  most  unlikely  sources  he  has  been  at- 
tacked and  assaulted  not  merely  for  his  con- 
clusions and  actions;  his  motives  in  addition 
to  his  methods  have  been  keelhauled. 

I  hope  he  can  take  It  because  I  share  what 
I  feel  Is  still  a  widely  held  opinion  that  he 
is  the  ablest  defense  secretary  we've  had  and 
the  ablest  man  on  the  Kennedy  team. 

Nobody  making  decisions  that  involve  both 
the  placing  and  canceling  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  contracts  affecting  tens  of  thousauids 
of  people's  Jobs  and  income  can  expect  to 
win  popularity  contests.  But  such  decisions 
have  to  be  made  and  that's  the  Defense  Sec- 
retary's job.  It's  heartening  to  find  out  that 
the  Defense  Secretary  doesn't  view  his  task 
as  one  of  trying  to  keep  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Porce  happy  in  equal  parts  regardless  of 
technical  developwrient  and  changing  defense 
needs. 

I  don't  know  whether  he  made  a  mistake 
on  the  TPX  contract.  I  dont  know  if  getting 
one  plane  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  at  a 
savings  of  hundreds  erf  mUlions  of  dollars 
is  worth  the  saving.  I  always  thought  planes 
were  built  in  relation  to  missions  as  well  as 
costs;     that    perhaps     carrier-based     planes 


might  have  different  requirements  than  land 
baaed,  et  cetera,  ©t  cet«ra.  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

But  if  I,  who  alnt  In  the  business,  have 
these  thoughts;  and  U  some  Congressmen 
have  them;  and  If  some  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Porce  people  have  them;  and  II  you  have 
them — isn't  it  perhaps  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  might  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara also?  That  he  may  even  have  taken 
them  into  account  while  feeding  data  Into  his 
little  computer?  I  certainly  think  Congress 
is  entitled  to  ask  him  if  he  did,  to  ask  him  to 
Justify  his  decision.  But  on  the  record  I 
think  It  is  Just  a  little  naive  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  McNamara  made  his  decision  for  some 
quaint  whim  unrelated  to  facts.  Of  course, 
if  he  placed  this  possibly  $6  6  billion  con- 
tract in  Boston,  I  might  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  suspicious. 

As  for  the  criticism  repeatedly  emanating 
from  generals  and  admirals  that  he  doesn't 
always  follow  their  recommendations — good 
lord.  I'd  hate  to  see  the  Army  headed  by 
men  who  didn't  t)elieve,  and  who  know 
blamed  well  for  the  security  of  this  country, 
that  we  need  more  highly  trained,  ready 
soldiers.  Id  hate  to  see  the  Navy  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  didn't  believe,  and  know 
blamed  well,  we  need  more  Polaris  subma- 
rines, et  al.,  to  insure  our  defense.  I'd  hate 
to  see  the  Air  Porce  headed  by  generals  who 
thought  they  had  all  they  needed  to  dis- 
charge their  incredible  responsibilities. 

But.  "wouldn't  it  be  lovely'  IX  they  had  a 
Ixjss  who  agreed  with  them  all  and  in  "fair 
shares"  for  all.  I  am  sure  the  Soviets  would 
be  happy  to  place  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  the  mausoleum  next  to  Lenin  In  apprecia- 
tion of  his  contribution  to  the  collapse  of 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  McNamara  isn't  Ood.  He  has  no  claim 
to  infallibility.  I'm  sure  he  has  made  and 
will  make  mistakes.  I  hope  and  believe  he 
listens  to  criticism — as  for  instance.  C.  L. 
Sulzl>erger's  commenU  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  what  McNamara's  reneging  on  the 
air  defense  ground  environment  plans  for 
NATO  would  do  to  that  De  Gaulle-buffeted 
alliance.  Such  an  act  would  have  con- 
sequences far  outweighing  tu  short-term 
savings  in  dollars. 

I  repeat,  however,  the  fervent  hope  that 
he  Is  not  getting  unduly  rocked  Inside  by  the 
pummeltng  he  has  been  undergoing.  He  is 
doing  a  well-nlgh  undoable  job  and  doing 
it  ably.  After  undergoing  so  many  weeks 
of  nonadulation  I  think  It's  time  some  of  us 
In  McNamara's  band  strike  up  for  him  an 
encouraging  tune.  i 
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Louifiana  State  Uaiversity't  Contribu- 
tions  to  the  Space  Age 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  remarkable  and  fantastic  accom- 
plishment of  L.  Gordon  Cooper  orbiting 
the  earth  22  times,  brings  to  mind  the 
thousands  of  individuals  who  shared  in 
the  preparation  and  operation  of  this 
feat. 

Louisiana  State  University,  a  great 
university  which  is  located  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  can  certainly  take  its  Justi- 


fiable place  in  its  contribution  to  the 
development  in  this  space  age. 

Following  Is  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times 
and  Morning  Advocate.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows : 

Louisiana  State  University  is  fortunate  in 
l)elng  able  to  call  upon  three  of  Its  own  dis- 
tinguished graduates  to  teach  a  n«w  ad- 
vanced course  in  an  important  new  science, 
that  of  manned  space  craft  technology. 

The  three  are  Walter  C.  Williams,  deputy 
director  for  mission  requirements  and  flight 
operations  at  the  manned  spacecraft  center 
now  being  built  at  Houston;  Maxime  A.  Fa- 
get,  assistant  director  for  engineering  and 
development  at  the  Center;  and  Paul  E.  Pur- 
ser, special  aselartant  to  the  director  of  the 
Center.  They  will  comESlite  to  Louisiana 
State  University  this  fall  to  conduct  a  16- 
week  course  presented  by  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Department  of  Mechanical  and 
Aerospace  Engineering. 

All  three  have  had  distinguished  careers  in 
work  with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  agencies. 
Faget  is  credited  with  a  major  role  in, de- 
sign of  the  Merc\iry  spacecraft  which  carries 
American  astronauts  In  orbit. 

Louisiana  State  University  can  be  proud  of 
these  three  graduates,  as  of  the  many  others 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  their  differ- 
ent fields.  One  erf  the  best  measures  of  any 
university  is  the  success  in  life  of  its  former 
students.  Louisiana  State  University  can  be 
ecqiecially  proud  of  the  contributions  that  its 
graduates  have  made  to  the  new.  spectacular, 
and  vitally  important  science  of  manned 
space  flight. 


Wbat'i  Wrong  With  Gvil-Rlilitary 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nj^iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  here  In  the  Congress  have  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  deterioration  of 
relations  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  those  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  us 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  situation 
every  day  here  in  Washington  that  there 
is  a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in  a  great 
number  of  those  in  the  higher  echelon 
of  the  Armed  Services  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  There  have  l)een  many  oc- 
casions in  the  past  2  years  when  I  have 
had  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  military  have  fully  expressed  their 
position  on  the  occasions  of  their  ap- 
pearances before  congressional  commit- 
tees. The  rule  entered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  those  having  conversa- 
tions with  people  outside  the  Pentagon 
in  the  Journalistic  field  must  make  a  re- 
port of  their  conversations  to  their  su- 
periors has  further  imdermined  this 
confidence.  From  all  of  this,  there  seems 
to  l>e  a  definite  trend  by  the  present 
Secretary  to  see  that  people  on  the  out- 
side are  not  fully  informed  of  the  real 
feelings  of  those  in  the  military.  Never 
before  in  my  time  in  Washington  has  any 


such  thing  ever  been  attempted.  The 
result  has  been  to  quiet  the  voice  of  the 
military  in  decisions  that  vitally  siffect 
America  and  are  properly  military  In 
scope. 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  one  of  the  most 
respected  men  to  hold  a  high  military 
position  in  Washington  has  written  an 
excellent  article  for  Newsweek,  in  the 
May  27  issue,  which  I  herewith  include 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
What's   Weono   Wrra    CiviL-MiLrrART 
Rblattons 
(By  Oen.  Thomas  D.  White,  USAP,  retired) 

The  relationship  between  military  and  civil 
authority  Is  becoming  a  matter  of  public 
controversy  and  needs  prospective. 

A  reporter  once  asked  me  to  state  some- 
thing unique  about  my  Job  as  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Porce.  I  reflected  and  said:  "The 
post  of  Chief  of  Staff  is  where  military  au- 
thority leaves  off  and  civil  authority  takes 
over.  The  Chief  of  Staff  is  a  catalyst  be- 
tween civil  and  military  responslbUlty." 
Part  of  my  job  at  that  time,  as  it  Is  intended 
to  be  now,  was  to  Interpret  each  side  to  the 
other. 

Today  controversy  stems  from  the  fact  that 
a  hardhitting  Secretary  of  Defense  has  cen- 
tralized authority  In  his  office  as  never  be- 
fore. He  Is  advised  by  a  vast  array  of  pro- 
fessors, scientist,  financial  and  computer  ex- 
perts together  with  hundreds  of  civll-serv- 
Ice  employees  scattered  throughout  all 
echelons  ot  the  Pentagon  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  the  role  of  the  military  at  the  tap 
levels  of  government  has  become  derogated. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  been  rec- 
ognized, national  strategy  altered,  the  budget 
structure  overhauled,  and  cherished  service 
programs  have  been  canceled.  Most  recently 
key  military  personnel  changes  have  made 
the  headlines.  Because  vital  political,  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  and  budgetary  considera- 
tions are  Involved  controversy  is  inevitable. 

KSCOirrENT 

l^indamental  In  the  civll-mllitary  rela- 
tionship, recognized  and  accepted  without 
question  by  the  military,  is  the  fact  that  civil 
authority  Is  supreme.  Every  man  In  xinl- 
form  is  under  oath  to  flght  for  this  principle 
and  I  have  never  known  an  officer  or  man 
to  want  it  otherwise.  However,  adherence 
to  this  basic  tenet  does  not  prevent  contrary 
beliefs  nor  griarantee  satisfaction  among 
men  In  uniform.  Although  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airmen  chronically  gripe,  today  there  Is 
deep-seated  discontent. 

There  are  many  in  high  places  who  view 
with  alarm  the  direction  of  our  national 
strategy;  some  oppose  organizational 
changes,  and  there  is  unhappiness  over  some 
weapon  systems.  The  common  dencxnina- 
tor  of  It  all  Is  the  belief  that  dependence  on 
temporary  civilian  experts  and  even  com- 
puter tapes  has  overshadowed  military  ad- 
vice. 

Salt  is  added  to  this  lesion  by  resentment 
over  attempts  In  some  quarters  to  discredit 
the  military.  It  Is  alleged  that  there  Is  no 
experience  of  modern  war  and  that  military 
art  has  now  become  a  mathematical  science. 
Also  there  have  been  references  to  battleship 
admirals,  bomber,  and  cavalry  generals  to- 
gether with  recitations  of  military  sins  in 
developing  wasteful  and  outmoded  weapon 
systems.  Errors  by  the  military  (shared  by 
their  civilian  superiors)  have,  indeed,  been 
made  and  dollars  could  have  been  saved  If 
hindsight  could  alter  past  budgets.  The 
payoff  has  come  in  the  cold  clear  fact  that 
this  Nation  has  been  militarily  safe  through- 
out some  of  the  most  critical  years  in  his- 
tory. A  case  could  be  made  that  at  least  as 
great  errors  have  been  made  In  diplomacy. 
In  economic  forecasts,  and  In  business  de- 
cisions. 


It  could  be  proved  from  the  records  that 
had  civilians  followed  military  advice, 
America  could  have  had  a  man  In  space  be- 
fore the  Rxissians;  the  Atlas  missile  almost 
died  during  Its  early  days  because  of  civilian 
reluctance  to  spend  the  money;  moreover 
the  famous  duplication  l>etween  the  Army's 
Jupiter  and  the  Air  Force's  Thor  IBBM  was 
the  resxilt  of  a  flat  civilian  order  to  produce 
both. 

Today  national  defense  Is  an  exceptionally 
serious  affair.  In  no  other  field  Is  teamwork 
so  essential.  A  divided  house  cannot  be  as 
efficient  as  a  happy  one,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  Is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of 
what  can  be  tlone  in  the  public  Interest.  I 
have  the  temerity,  prompted  by  long  observa- 
tion, to  offer  some  suggestions  all  around: 

1.  There  should  be  critical  examination  of 
the  fitness  for  defense  work  of  sc«ne  civil- 
ians— including  an  evaliiation  of  their  quali- 
ties of  humility  and  tact  in  dealing  with 
men  In  vmiform.  The  latter  are  usually 
seniors  in  age  and  experience.  Likewise 
military  men  who  are  not  adaptable  to  team- 
work with  civilians  should  be  transferred 
forthwith.  Each  side  must  recog;nlze  that 
the  other  fulfills  an  essential  role. 

2.  Those  high  In  defense  authority  should 
insure  that  the  military  voice  has  been 
taken  Into  account  at  all  levels  of  policymak- 
ing; and  when  the  military's  recconmenda- 
tions  axe  not  accepted  the  reasons  should 
be  made  known  to  the  officers  concerned. 

3.  The  military  man  must  accept  fully 
considered  contrary  decisions  with  grace  and 
silence  except  before  the  Congress;  else  re- 
sign, retire,  or  speak  out  at  risk  of  career. 

4.  May  the  Congress  Jealously  guard  its 
right  to  hear  full  and  complete  answers  to 
questions  put  to  military  witnesses  before 
committees,  and  let  it  be  alert  to  the  poesi- 
blllty  of  inhibited  witnesses. 


The  Tablet:  Lonis  Bndenz'  Final  Colnmn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTXVANIA  / 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  regu- 
lar reader  of  the  well-known  diocesan 
newspaper  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  the  Tablet, 
It  was  with  regret  that  I  noted  in  its  May 
23.  1963,  issue,  the  final  column  by  Louis 
Budenz,  who  for  many  years  has  had  a 
weekly  article  in  that  paper  under  the 
title  of  "The  Reds— What  Now?" 

Accompanied  by  an  appreciative  edi- 
torial by  Patrick  P.  Scanlon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Tablet,  this  final  column  of 
Louis  Budenz  is  a  fitting  end  to  the  news- 
paper career  of  one  who  has  done  much 
to  alert  our  people  as  to  the  operations  of 
the  conspiratorial  force  that  has  envel- 
oped so  much  of  the  world. 

The  indicated  appreciation  and  col- 
umn follow : 

[From  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)   Tablet, 
May  23,  1963] 
LoTTXs  Bttdknz'  Fival  Column 
(By  Patrick  P.  Scanlan,  KJ3.G.) 
We  deeply  regret  the  departure  from  our 
colvunns  of  Louis  Budenz.    Like  Father  James 
M.  Glllis,  who  was  compelled  to  withdraw  be- 
cause of  illness,  Mr.  Budenz  is  prevented  from 
contlniilng  his  weekly  colvunns  after  many 
years  of  excellent  writing. 
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C«rt*Uil7  every  reader  of  "Tbe  Reda — Wbat 
Now?"  haa  been  Informed  on  Uie  great  Com- 
munlat  menace  to  our  civilization.  Mr.  Bu- 
dens.  a  fonner  editor  of  the  "Dally  Worker," 
a  leader  and  lectiirer  ot  the  party  tor  many 
yaara,  waa  fully  Informed  on  the  Ideology.  Ita 
program,  propaganda,  methods,  and  objec- 
tives. Once  out  of  the  party,  and  enjoying 
the  fulgent  light  at  a  great  faith  a«  well  aa 
the  heat  obtained  from  ovir  sacramental  Lord, 
he  pledged  hlnuelf  to  \indo  any  harm  he 
might  previously  have  done  while  on  the 
aide  ot  the  enemy.  A  man  of  fine  ability,  a 
eocnpetent  writer  and  a  scholar  who  kept 
abreast  of  the  Information  as  well  as  the 
tactics  outlined  In  current  Red  literature. 
printed  In  Moscow  and  elsewhere,  he  ren- 
darvd  a  unique  and  effective  service.  This 
was  particularly  remiirkable  because  of  his 
very  serloios  Illness  of  the  last  few  years — an 
lllneaa  which  has  become  more  difficult  to 
combat  as  years  rolled  on. 

His  penitential  spirit  as  well  as  bis  coxirage. 
patnotism  and  religion  were  manifested  In 
bis  tremendous  service  to  oxir  Government  In 
exposing  subversive  individuals  and  party 
secrets,  enabling  action  to  be  taken  against 
spies.  Tot  many  years  he  was  a  frequent 
witness  before  congressional  committees,  be- 
fore the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
law  courts.  During  this  time  he  was  wan- 
tonly abused,  threatened  and  misrepresented 
by  spies  ironx  within  and  their  stooges.  He 
acqiiltted  himself  with  the  courage  of  the 
bravest  of  soldiers  fighting  for  our  country's 
cause,  and  often  agalnsrt  tremendous  odds. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Budenz  has  revealed  many 
fine  qualltlee.  One  of  them  Is  his  ability  to 
face  dlsccxnflture.  trouble  and  adverse  criti- 
cism. He  has  been  so  dedicated  to  bis  apoe- 
tolate  that  neither  sickness  nor  the  Jibes 
o*  critics — many  of  them  vicious  or  Ignorant 
antl-antl-Ootnmunlstfi — distracted  him  from 
his  w<ork.  for  both  pain  and  sharp  attacks 
were  brushed  aside.  He  has  manifested  deep 
faith  In  Ood  and  His  Justice,  and  rode  on 
the  ro€td  to  accomplishment  without  detours 
and  without  paying  attention  to  any  bumps. 
That  Is  a  lesson  for  all  genuine  Catholic 
actlonists. 

Our  friend  had  outstanding  Catholic  par- 
enta^hls  father  was  among  the  first  pro- 
moters of  and  subscribers  to  the  "Catholic 
Encyclopedia."  He  was  educated  In  both 
Oatbi^c  high  school  and  college.  Later  his 
faith  was  undermined,  he  Joined  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  for  30  years  was  recog- 
nised as  a  leader  in  that  movement.  Then. 
In  1M6,  he  became  a  "sinner  doing  penance." 
as  he  put  It.  Bishop  Pulton  Sheen  led  him 
back  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

Mr.  Buden2  and  his  wife  Margaret,  of 
Unitarian  background  and  an  unusual  con- 
vert to  the  church,  have  fo\ir  daughters. 

The  eldest.  Julia,  is  now  Mother  Miriam 
Budenz.  O.S.U..  a  member  at  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  New  Rochelle.  Graduating 
with  highest  honors  from  the  UrsuUne  School 
In  1952,  she  also  graduated  4  years  later, 
summa  cum  laude,  from  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle.  Thereafter.  she  Immediately 
entered  the  Order  of  St.  Ursula.  She  has 
received  her  master's  degree  from  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  and  Is  now  teach- 
ing Greek  and  Latin. 

The  second  daughter.  Josephine,  was  for- 
merly assistant  head  nurse  In  the  psychi- 
atric dep«u-tment  (Relss  Pavilion)  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital.  Manhattan.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Ursullne  School  of  New  Rochelle 
and  St.  Vincent's  School  of  Nursing.  Last 
year  she  was  married  and  now  lives  in  Menlo 
Park.  Calif. 

Justine  is  finishing  her  Junior  year  at 
Manhattanvllle  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
after  graduating  from  'the  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  9l8t  Street,  Manhattan.  She 
won  a  Scholarship  and  Is  majoring  In  English. 

JoannA.  the  youngest  Is  now  In  her  third 
year    at   Elmhurst   Convent   of    the    Sacred 


Heart.  Portsmouth.  R.I.  Recently  she  won 
a  high  secular  honc«'  for  an  essay  In  Prench. 

The  three  oldest  girls  and  Mrs.  Budens 
were  baptized  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Man- 
ixattan,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Budenz  returned 
to  the  church  Octotier  11.  1945.  They,  to- 
gether with  Joanna,  who  was  bom  after  this 
event,  were  all  baptized  by  Bishop  Sheen. 
Mrs.  Budenz  formerly  taught  at  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sacred  Heart.  91st  Street,  and  Is 
now  on  the  faculty  of  Elmhurst  Academy  In 
Portsmouth,  near  Newport,  where  the  family 
resides. 

The  farewell  article  of  ovir  friend  begins 
on  page  1  this  week.  Calmly  and  humbly 
he  outlines  the  work  still  to  be  done,  and 
then  graphically  describes  the  great  threat 
to  our  country  today.  His  reference  to  C.  L. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times  pinpoints 
the  character  of  the  threat  to  ova  country. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Budenz  refers  to  his 
last  great  effort  still  to  come,  and  he  con- 
structively refers  to  the  educational  effort 
Catholics  must  make  to  protect  freedom, 
liberty,  and  Justice.  His  work,  as  well  as  his 
health,  should  be  in  our  prayers — prayers 
which  during  the  p^t  17  years  have  enriched 
his  life. 

The   Reds — What   Now? — Pom   the   Oreatek 

Glort  or  God 

(By  Lovila  P.  Budenz) 

In  painfully  writing  finis.  I  am  dutybound 
to  point  out  that  the  comrades  are  keenly 
conscious  of  the  new  historic  day  which  Is 
ahead.  This  is  brought  to  them  by  the  first 
words  of  the  "Program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union."  their  mother 
party:  "The  Great  October  SoclalUt  Revolu- 
tion ushered  In  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  the  era  ot  the  downfall  of  capital- 
ism and  the  establishment  of  communism." 

But  the  Issue  is  not  that  simple.  The 
conundrxun  before  mankind  really  Is:  Shall 
the  world  Socialist  dictatorship  prevail,  or 
shall  there  come  about  a  wider  distribution 
of  wealth,  such  as  Pope  John  XXIII  envls- 


In  the  first  case,  there  will  be  obliteration 
of  all  belief  in  God;  In  the  second,  there 
should  be  Increase  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God.  For  the  wider  distribution  of  wealth 
entails  more  ability  to  follow  out  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas'  conditions  for  a  holy  and  whole 
life. 

HEALTHT    SKEPTICISM 

We  can  be  sure  we  Americans  shall  never 
be  able  to  obtain  the  second  goal  unless  we 
have  a  much  better  knowledge  of  living  com- 
munism and  Its  techniques.  This  requires 
not  only  the  study  of  Cardinal  Cushlng's 
"Questions  and  Answers  on*  communism" 
and  my  own  techniques  of  communism.  It 
also  requires  healthy  sketplclsm  regarding 
our  own  general  press. 

Of  late,  much  of  this  press  has  preached 
appeasement  In  many  forms — Including  the 
suppression  of  the  truth  about  individuals 
who  have  carelessly  Injured  our  national 
security. 

We  cannot  forget  that  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  has  Just  praised  Owen  Lattl- 
more.  Nowhere  was  It  emphasized  that  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  had 
declared  that  Mr.  Lattlmore  had  been  a  con- 
scious, articulate  instrument  of  the  Soviet 
conspiracy. 

Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppenhelmer  has  been 
treated  likewise,  notably  In  the  New  York 
Times.  As  with  Lattlmore,  It  Is  stated  re- 
peatedly that  he  was  under  a  cloud  during 
the  McCarthy  era.  Nowhere  Is  It  stressed 
that  In  a  hearing  before  the  Personnel  Secu- 
rity Board  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  board  found  him  to  be  a  loyal 
citizen  but  recommended  against  his  con- 
tinued access  to  restricted  material.  On  ap- 
peal to  the  AEG.  that  body  by  a  4-to-l 
vote,  denied  him  further  access  to  restricted 
material. 


The  press  silences  on  these  gentlemen  are 
all  the  more  conspicuous  because  the  findings 
In  each  case  could  have  been  freely  used  by 
the  press. 

NEW    WOEDT 

It  must  also  in  all  charity  be  said  that 
many  of  our  general  press  commentators 
know  little  of  the  Marxist  classics,  which 
guide  the  Communist  leaders.  So  It  was 
that  2, years  ago.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  uttered  the  astounding 
theory  that  revisionism  was  a  new  word  In 
the  Marxist  lexicon. 

Not  knowing  that  It  went  back  to  the 
nineties  and  that  "war  on  revisionism"  had 
been  p«ut4cularly  commended  by  Lenin  as  a 
spur  to  the  Sovitt  Revolution.  Sulzberger 
presupposed  that  It  meant  the  liquidation 
of  Zhukov.  Whereas,  it  means  the  liquida- 
tion of  us.  the  imperialists. 

At  that  time  I  wrote  the  New  York  Times, 
citing  the  many  Red  documents  which  had 
mentioned  revisionism.  But  the  Times  did 
not  publish  the  letter.  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
whom  I  knew  well,  did  write  me  most  graci- 
ously, acknowledging  that  he  was  wrong  and 
saying  that  he  would  file  my  letter  for  fur- 
ther use.  But  he  has  never  used  It  so  far  as 
I  know. 

We  shall  also  have  to  turn  our  skepticism 
•f  the  general  press  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Communist  line.  The  consolidation  of  So- 
viet control  over  the  captive  nations  now 
looms  up  as  a  result  In  part  of  America's 
fumbling  In  Hungary,  and  of  oxir  aid  to  Red 
Poland  and  Red  Yugoslavia. 

These  countries  are  all  played  up  In  the 
current  new  times  and  International  affairs 
as  contributing  to  Soviet  power  In  Europe. 
We  must  know.  too.  that  Cuba,  as  the  March 
International  affairs  shows.  Is  now  used  as 
a  showcase  of  successful  resistance  to  Im- 
perial im  among  all  colonial  peoples. 

Crowning  all  of  this  Is  the  pushing  for- 
ward of  antlcommuniam  as  a  poison,  which 
again  is  revealed  by  the  astute  William 
Welnstone  In  the  young  people's  paper 
Communist  Viewpoint  for  January,  to  for- 
bid all  opposition  to  communism  as  im- 
moral. This  thought  constantly  Intimidates 
our  general   non-Communist   press. 

There  Is  encouragement,  however,  in  that 
the  Catholic  high  school  superintendents 
are  now  resolved  to  Introduce  analytical 
studies  of  communism  In  their  schools. 
There  have  also  been  moves  for  academies 
for  freedom  in  general  and  for  foreign  af- 
fairs in  Washington  Itself.  It  is  my  hope 
and  prayer  that  these  institutions  will  be- 
come fully  awake  to  the  necessity  for  a  study 
of  actual  living  communism. 
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Birds  of  a  Feather 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

"  OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
In  the  May  23,  1963.  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardian,  well-known  Marxist 
organ  In  America,  about  a  party  which 
was  recently  held  in  Ohio.  One  can 
readily  imagine  what  was  discussed. 
The  article  appeared  on  page  3  and  Is  as 
follows : 

Reception    at   Eaton's    Home   foe   the 

GUAKDIAN'S    EDITOB 

Guardian  Editor  James  Aronson  was 
guest  of  honor  at  an  afternoon  reception 
May  18  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus 
S.   Eaton.    Acadia   Parms.   Northfleld,    Ohio. 


The  reception  was  attended  by  Guardian 
readers  and  many  persons  Involved  In  civil 
rights  and  community  activities  in  the 
Cleveland  area. 

The  previous  evening  Aronson  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  Guardian  readers  in  Chicago  and 
at  a  similar  meeting  the  following  evening 
In  Cleveland.  An  interview  with  him  ap- 
peared In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  May 
19. 


The  New  Anarchist* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLJMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  Im^pressed  with  the  col- 
umn by  Mr.  Thunnan  Sensing  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  en- 
titled. "The  New  Anarchists."  This  col- 
umn, which  was  published  in  a  number 
of  daily  newspaf)ers  this  week,  makes 
some  very  important  points  about  indi- 
viduals and  groups  who  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  try  to  Impose  mob 
rule  on  law  abiding  citizens.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Anahchists 
(By  Thunnan  Sensing) 

In  surveying  the  riot  In  Birmingham.  Ala., 
earlier  this  month  and  the  wave  of  protests 
and  riotous  outbreaks  from  Nashville.  Tenn., 
to  Chicago,  m..  Americans  will  have  to  wake 
up  to  a  new  peril  in  our  national  life — the 
peril  of  anarchism. 

Kver  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  war.  Americans 
have  educated  themselves  as  to  the  menace 
of  communism.  But  they  have  forgotten 
that  there  are  such  persons  as  anarchists. 
According  to  Webster,  an  anarchist  Is  one 
who  rebels  against  any  authority  or  estab- 
lished order.  This  deflnltlon  fits  those  who 
fomented  and  carried  out  strife  in  Birming- 
ham. 

Good  citizens  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try— in  many  parts  of  the  South,  for  that 
matter — may  be  of  different  opinions  as  to 
the  Integration  question  or  the  advtsabUlty 
of  various  changes  In  social  custom.  But 
all  good  citizens  can  agree  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  preserving  the  public  order  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  chaos,  lawlessness 
and  law-deflance  in  conununltles. 

Yet  the  events  In  Birmingham  must  bring 
home  to  thoughtful  citizens  the  fact  that 
elements  in  this  country's  population  have 
embarked  on  a  course  of  creating  disorder 
and  breaking  the  law  whenever  the  law 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  desires.  Even 
the  New  York  metropolitan  press,  which  has 
fanned  emotionalism  on  Issues  Involving  the 
South,  admits  to  concern  over  what  has 
taken  place.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  spoken  of  "anarchical  fringes"  and  col- 
umnist Joseph  Alsop.  a  personal  friend  of 
President  Kennedy,  has  written  that  "The 
King  intervention  (in  Birmingham)  was 
clearly.  In  some  degree,  the  resxilt  of  ex- 
tremist pressure." 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  respected  Wash- 
ington Star,  condemning  an  inflamatory  ad- 
dress by  Harlem's  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
said  that  "many  of  Mr.  Powell's  hearers  and 
readers  doubtless  Interpreted  his  prediction 


of  Impending  mass  violence  In  Washington 
as  an  invitation,  even  an  urging,  to  violence." 

The  demonstrations  which  have  taken 
place  In  Birmingham,  Nashville,  and  else- 
where have  gone  far  beyond  any  dispute  as  to 
segregation.  What  needs  to  be  understood  is 
that  law  and  order  are  being  defied  in  the 
United  States.  The  defiance  is  being  offered 
by  those  who  masquerftde  as  social  reformers 
and  helpers  of  a  minority  group.  Contrary 
to  what  they  say,  the  law-breaking  that  U 
being  encovu-aged  is  doing  more  to  harm  the 
minority  in  question  than  anything  that  has 
been  done  In  decades. 

Americans  need  to  look  at  the  Birmingham 
strlfe-fomenters  in  terms  of  an  anarchist 
threat.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that  once 
before  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  United 
States  faced  peril  from  anarchism.  Anarch- 
ism spread  through  the  labor  movement  and 
bitter  national  strife  resulted.  The  climax 
of  the  anarchist  unrest  came  when  smarchlst 
Leon  Czolgosz  assassinated  President  William 
McKlnley  when  he  visited  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo  on  September  6.  1901. 
This  terrible  deed  so  alarmed  the  American 
people  that  the  anarchist  movement  soon 
was  brought  under  control. 

Those  with  a  sense  of  history  can  see  a 
similar  movement  growing  In  this  country  in 
connection  with  the  various  so-called  "non- 
violent" organizations  that  make  a  business 
of  Inciting  violence. 

The  United  States  cannot  tolerate  mob 
law.  It  cannot  tolerate  riots  fomented  by 
those  who  give  Upeervlce  to  nonviolence 
but  carefully  plan  conditions  that  will  lead 
to  rampaging  mobs. 

Today's  citizens  well  know  that  the  mas- 
ters of  the  crime  syndicates  do  not  go  about 
with  guns  in  vest  holsters.  The  vice  lords 
and  narcotics  bosses  are  smooth  operators 
who  attempt  to  appear  respectable.  Yet 
such  types  are  the  masterminds  of  organized, 
syndicate  crime  in  the  United  States.  So  it 
is  with  the  organizers  of  violence  and  the 
leaders  of  the  new  anarchism.  They  culti- 
vate a  public  image  of  dignity  and  even  piety. 
While  the  mob  runs  wild,  they  deplore  It  alL 
But  aU  the  while  they  are  aetting  up  the  con- 
ditions for  more  strife  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Respect  for  public  order  is  the  foundation 
ot  civilized  life.  It  Is  the  keystone  which 
holds  up  normal  commercial  activity  of  every 
form  of  business  enterprise,  from  the  small 
shop  to  the  giant  corporation.  If  substantial 
^tnrt  sound-thinking  Americans  do  not  use 
their  Influence  to  guard  and  iwotect  law  en- 
forcement authOTltles,  chaos  will  rapidly 
spread  across  the  land.  Anarchy  will  rule 
where  policemen,  city  officials  and  local 
coiu'ts  are  defied.  The  new  anarchism  of  the 
"non-violent"  groups  must  be  nipped  In  the 
bud. 


Ernie  Davit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  student  at  Syracuse  University, 
I  look  with  pride  upon  the  life  and  the 
example  of  one  of  its  outstanding  grad- 
uates, Ernie  Devis.  It  Is  with  sadness 
that  we  all  note  the  passing  of  this  fine 
young  man  through  the  untimely  effects 
of  leukemia.  His  life  is  an  example  and 
encouragment  to  young  men  and  women 
of  mental  ability  in  combination  with 


physical  proficiency.    He  was  a  model  for 
all  young  people  to  follow. 

The  ravages  of  leukemia  can  be  con- 
quered through  considerate  research  and 
application  of  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  newly  established 
Ernie  Davis  Foundation  to  study  leu- 
kemia will  aid  in  that  respect.  His  life 
and  death  may  then  become  the  focal 
point  for  studies  and  discoveries  that 
may  prevent  the  unnecessary  death  of 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  include  the  following  editorials  from 
newspapers  in  the  24th  Pennsylvania 
Congressional  District  which  so  well  pay 
tribute  to  this  fine  American. 

The  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Meadvllle  (Pa.)   Tribune] 
Eknie  Davis:   All-Asckrican 

The  body  of  Ernie  Davis  was  Interred  yes- 
terday but  his  spirit  long  wlU  continue  to 
be  an  Influence  on  all  who  knew  of  his  feats 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  athletes 
and  as  a  man. 

Fearless  on  the  football  field,  he  made  ah 
imi>act  on  the  National  Pootball  League,  in 
which  he  was  destined  for  stardom,  even 
though  he  never  donned  the  uniform  of  the 
Cleveland  Browns.  But  the  indomitable 
courage  of  this  gentle,  quiet,  well-bred  man 
was  never  displayed  so  well  as  It  was  after 
he  learned  that  be  was  a  victim  of  leukemia. 
Only  he  knew  what  was  deep  in  his  heart, 
but  he  never  displayed  a  loss  of  faith  that 
he  would  resume  his  career. 

The  tragic  death  of  this  great  athlete  will 
not  be  In  vain  if  it  spurs  stepped-up  re- 
search into  the  causes  and  cures  of  leukemia 
and  other  forms  of  cancer. 


fProm  theCorry  (Pa>  JoxirnalJ 
Eknie  Davis:  Modern  Mereiwell 
The  worshippers  of  sports  heroes  have  been 
put  through  the  wringer  lately,  what  with 
Paul  Homung  revealed  as  a  chronic  bettor  in 
violation  of  his  football  league's  moral  code 
and  Big  Daddy  Lipscomb  bowing  out  of  this 
world  on  the  wings  of  heroin. 

And  the  perennial  basketball  and  boxing 
scandals  dont  help  much. 

But.  before  we  get  to  moralizing  over  .these 
cases  we  have  to  consider  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  typical  of  the  conduct  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  members  of  the  athletic  world, 
but  are  exceptions. 

We  have  only  to  look  back  upon  the  all- 
too-brlef  career  of  Ernie  Davis,  the  modest 
and  brilliant  young  athlete  who  succumbed 
last  week  to  leukemia.  Probably  tor  every 
Lipscomb  and  Homung  in  sports  there  are 
dozens  of  men  like  Ernie  Davis. 

Homung  has  been  eliminated  by  the  com- 
missioner of  his  league  and  Lipscomb,  of 
coxirse.  eliminated  himself  via  the  drug  route. 
No  one  ever  wanted  to  see  Ernie  Davis 
eliminated  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form.  Davis 
was  the  antithesis  of  the  other  pair  and  more 
nearly  the  embodiment  of  that  popular  image 
all  boys  hold  dear  in  their  hero-worshipping 
careers.  Davis  was  the  Prank  Merrlwell  of 
his  time. 

Ernie  apparently  knew  his  days  were  num> 
bered,  yet  he  never  succumbed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  let  his  guard  down  and  never  con- 
ducted himself  as  anything  but  a  gentleman, 
and  If  ever  a  man  had  a  right  to  go  off  his 
rocker,  Ernie  Davis  had  It. 

So,  when  we  think  of  sports,  we  like  to 
think  of  the  Ernie  Davises  and  Ignore  the  Big 
Daddies  and  the  Paul  Homungs. 

Of  Homung  and  Llp>scomb,  the  less  said  the 
better. 

Of  Ernie  Davis,  It  has  been  said  by  every- 
one who  knew  him,  "There  was  a  man." 
And  so  he  was. 
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Sopport  for  EBmiiiatioB  of  the  ASC 
Loyalty  Oath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOW4 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 196i 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I 
am  one  ot  the  Republican  Congressmen 
who  Introduced  legislation  to  eliminate 
the  loyalty  oath  now  reqi^ed  of  ASC 
committeemen.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  this  legislation  has  support  In  the 
State  ot  Iowa.  I  call  attention  to  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Leon 
Werner,  of  Van  Home,  loWa.  the  ASCS 
committee  chairman  for  Benton  County, 
Iowa.  Although  Mr.  Werner  does  not 
reside  in  one  ot  the  counties  I  represent. 
I  appreciate  having  his  coounents  and 
I  feel  that  this  is  indicative  of  how  many 
of  the  committeemen  across  the  country 
feel  about  this  requirement. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  ed- 
itorial from  the  May  22  issue  of  the  Ma- 
rengo (Iowa)  Pioneer-Republican,  which 
backs  our  position  on  this  oath. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ask  that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Werner  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Marengo  Pioneer- 
Republican  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRO. 

Mat  20,  1963. 
Congressman  Pkkd  Schwingsl. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrA«  Sa:  I  Jurt  Qnlshed  reading  an  article 
In  today's  Oedar  Rapids  Oaaette  stating  yoxir 
views  concerning  the  ASCS  CoaunlUe«  loyalty 
pledge.  I  am  presently  ctuUrman  of  th* 
Benton  County  ASCS  Ooniinltte«  and  have 
been  on  the  coounlttee  continuously  since 
1066.  I  want  to  thank  you  far  tbe  action 
you  are  taking  In  ttils  matter  aa  I  am  In 
oaiaplet«  agreem<ent  with  your  thinking.  If 
this  regulaUon  U  not  reaclixled  and  the  De- 
partment InslaU  OQ  Its  enforcement.  I  for 
one  will  not  be  on  the  committee  after  thla 
year's  eiecUon  becauM  I  wlU  not  sign  thla 
pledge  and  have  so  stated  publicly. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  many  more  of  thono 
who  are  on  county  committee*  at  the  present 
time  feel  the  same  as  I  do  and  wUl  refuse 
to  sign  this  pledge.  Anyone  who  does  sign 
this  pledge  U  In  my  opinion,  a  weak  Indi- 
vidual who  by  thla  very  act  proves  that  he 
cant  think  for  himself  and  signifies  th^^ 
ha  la  willing  to  become  a  mere  puppet  to 
Mjpttma  USDA  prc^paganda. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  are  successful  in  get- 
ting this  regulation  rescinded. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Lboiv  Werm^r. 

ASC  LOTALTT  Oath 

We  agree  with  the  resolutioo  introduced 
in  Congress  to  exempt  members  of  the 
county  Agfrlcultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation (ASC)  committeemen  from  taking 
the  loyalty  oath  which  binds  ttiem  to  sup- 
port administration  farm  programs.  One  of 
the  supporters  of  the  resolution  Is  Congrees- 
man  Fred  Schwxncrl  of  this  district. 

ASC  committeemen  are  elected  by  their 
own  neighbors  (sometimes  It  is  dUQcuIt  to 
get  people  to  serve  from  each  township  and 
members  hold  over  from  year  to  year) .  They 
are  not  employed  by  anyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^cinture.  It  was  never  intended 
by  Congress  that  they  do  anything  in  these 
positions  but  exercise  their  own  best  Judg- 
ment, free  of  coercion  by  the  Department 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


By  taking  a  loyalty  oath  they  swear  to 
support  the  programs  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, even  though  the  programs  may  be 
vastly  different  than  the  ones  announced 
when  they  were  elected.  The  Secretary  ap- 
parently wants  to  make  siire  all  the  com- 
mitteemen becone  members  of  his  propa- 
ganda team  to  put  over  supply-management 
programs,  many  of  which  may  not  be  in  the 
farmer's  best  Interest,  or  the  country's  best 
Interest. 

Charges  have  been  leveled  against  the  Sec- 
retary In  connection  with  the  wheat  vote 
Tuesday:  that  he  was  pushing  for  a  yea  vote 
and  using  Government  funds  and  manpower 
to  stage  an  all-out  campaign  for  approval 
of  the  measure.  Requiring  conunltteemen 
in  every  township  to  be  a  part  of  his  team, 
sworn  to  loyalty,  would  greatly  increase  his 
manpower. 

To  pledge  fair  and  honest  performance  of 
duty  is  one  thing.  Schwkncxl  says,  but  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  questionable  pro- 
grams l5  something  else.     We  agree. 


The  So-Called  Bandy-Rottow  Afreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  11,  19«3,  I  Inserted  in  the  Rjicord 
an  article  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul 
Scott  which  quoted  from  the  so-called 
Bundy-Rostow  policy. 

Following  that.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Rusk  of  the  State  Department  request- 
ing a  copy  of  the  agreement  known  as 
the  Bundy-Roetow  policy  referred  to  In 
the  Allen-Scott  report.  In  reeponse.  I 
received  the  following  reply  from  Pred- 
erick  G.  Dutton.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations: 
DcPARTiczNT  or  Statr. 
Washi7X{/ton.  May  1, 1963. 

Hon    J    AjtTHTTR  TOTTWORR. 

House  of  ReTrresentativea. 

Dear  Coif crxssmaiv  Touw otr  :  I  am  writing 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  11,  19«3.  to 
the^  Secretary  of  State,  in  wtxlch  yoa  en- 
closed a  copy  of  an  article  by  Robert  8.  Allen 
and  Paul  Scott  that  appeared  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun  oa  April  10.  You  draw  atten- 
tion to  an  alleged  paper  referred  to  in  the 
artli'le.  purporting  to  be  an  agreement  made 
by  Mr.  Bundy  and  Mr.  Roe  tow.  and  you  re- 
quest a  copy  of  this  auppoeed  agreement. 

There  Is  no  Bundy-Roatow  agreement  or 
policy  such  as  the  article  imder  reference 
suggests.  The  allegations  contained  in  the 
article  are  Inaccurate  and  highly  misleading. 
They  do  not  reflect  U.S.  Government  policy. 
You  can  be  assured  that  no  one  Is  advocating, 
or  has  advocated,  a  deal  with  Russia  where- 
by the  United  States  would  reduce  Its  forces 
in  West  Berlin  and.  or  West  Germany  In  re- 
turn for  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from 
Cuba.  It  is,  of  course,  settled  U.S.  pol- 
icy to  get  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba,  but 
no  one  has  siiggested  that  we  trade  off  a  U.S. 
Interest  In  Germany  or  In  any  other  part  of 
the  world  to  effect  this  end. 

As  for  the  four  paragraphs  that  the  Allen- 
Scott  article  purports  to  quote  from  what  it 
calls  "the  Bundy-Roetow  policy."  I,  should 
like  to  make  clear  that  no  such  policy  paper 
exists.  As  representaUves  of  the  Department 
have  reported  to  the  Congress,  some  months 
back  a  draft  policy  paper  was  circulated 
within  the  Department  and  to  other  inter- 
ested agencies  for  comments  and  suggestions. 


A  distorted  version  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  this  unofficial  draft  paper  was  leaked  to 
the  press.  Apparently,  sentences  from  this 
distorted  version  constituted  the  source  of 
the  pxuTJorted  quotations  in  the  Allen-Scott 
article.  The  sentences  were  placed  by  the 
article  In  a  completely  false  context  and 
failed  to  Include  far  more  Important  para- 
graphs that  had  to  do  with  certain  positive 
proposals. 

If  I  can  t>e  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frrsrricx  G.  Duttoh. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Subsequent  to  receipt  of  this  letter,  I 
again  addressed  myself  to  the  State 
Department,  but  this  time  to  Mr.  Dutton, 
asking  for  a  copy  of  the  draft  policy 
paper  which  was  circulated  within  the 
Department  and  which  was  quoted  by 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Scott  The  following 
response  was  received: 

Department  or  State. 
WasMtigton.  May  17, 1963. 
Hon.  J.  Arthur  YonifCRR. 
House  of  Representatives 

Dbar  Concressscak  Yodngkr:  I  refer  to 
your  letter  to  me  of  May  11,  1963.  and  mine 
of  May  1.  concerning  a  draft  policy  paper 
which  was  circulated  within  the  Department 
and  to  other  interested  agencies. 

This  paper  is  a  ImmIc  policy  document, 
clasalfled  "Top  Secret."  which  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Security  Council.  It 
has  been  the  position  of  all  the  postwar  n.S. 
administrations  that  papers  in  preparation 
tor  the  NSC  and  NSC  papers,  which  are 
advisory  to  the  President,  are  not  made 
available  outside  the  Executive  branch.  This 
Is  not  done  In  order  to  conceal  fundamental 
facts  or  poUcles  from  the  Congress  or  public. 
but  rather  to  permit  the  President  to  receive 
advice  and  to  make  decisions  In  reasonable 
privacy  on  matters  concerning  the  basic 
national  security. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  understand  why, 
therefore,  I  am  unable  to  {Mrovlde  you  with 
the  nuiterlal  you  requested. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  oci  me  if  I 
can  be  helpful  In  some  other  way  in  the 
future. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frrdirick  O.  Duttok. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Interesting  results 
in  this  case  are  the  leaks  which  occur 
In  the  Department  of  State  and  the  In- 
ability of  the  Congress  to  get  Informa- 
tion as  to  what  Is  actually  being  done  In 
the  way  of  molding  policy  and  what 
recommendations  are  made  to  the 
President. 


Plea  for  Safer  AutomotiTe  Desifn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coKKEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  Ralph 
Nader,  Esq.,  of  Wlnsted.  Conn.,  in  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  of  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  Honor- 
able Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
safety  specifications  for  motor  vehicles. 
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The  State  of  Connecticut,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  former  Governor  and  now 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Gov.  John  Dempsey,  has  taken 
the  leadership  nationally  In  an  effective 
program  of  highway  safety,  but  despite 
these  notable  endeavors  the  death  toll 
continues  to  mount  and  the  problem  con- 
tinues to  deserve  constant  attention  and 
vigilance. 

I  applaud  and  support  every  action  in 
the  Interest  of  highway  safety  and  I, 
therefore,  welcome  the  comments  of  At- 
torney Nader  and  the  resolution  regard- 
ing automotive  industry  and  safer  de- 
sign which  was  adopted  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Committee  for  Safer  Designed  Auto- 
mobiles, which  he  has  forwarded  to  me. 
Mr.  Nader  has  written  to  me  in  part 
as  follows : 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  recently  by  the  Connecticut  Commit- 
tee for  Safer  Designed  Automobiles  which  I 
hope  you  will  read  into  the  Congressional 
Rbcord.  The  list  of  associations  and  experts 
that  have  condemned  the  manufacturers' 
laxness  in  building  safer  cars  would  fill  pages. 
A  few  of  them  will  be  noted :  American  Med- 
ical Association,  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, American  Association  for  Automotive 
Medicine.  Junior  chamber  of  conunerce  chap- 
ters, American  Automobile  Association  divi- 
sions. The  Roberts'  subcommittee  hearings 
contain  most  of  their  statements  along  with 
many  other  expert  witnesses. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  this  problem 
for  many  years,  beginning  wtUle  a  student  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  The  lifeaaving  role 
which  safer  cars  can  play  in  our  traffic  situa- 
tion has  long  been  underplayed  and  tinpub- 
licized.  Holding  l>ack  on  known  technology 
that  would  minimize  injuries  and  deaths  has 
been  going  on  too  long  to  be  tolerated  by 
humane  and  intelligent  people.  Principles 
known  since  the  time  of  Archimedes  are  not 
being  applied  in  the  Interior  of  our  cars 
to  prevent  the  horrible  spectacles  of  people 
being  impaled  on  projections  from  the  dash- 
board, instrument  panel,  and  steering  wheel 
and  shaft  mechanism  to  name  a  few  of  over 
100  unsafe  design  features  worked  out  by 
nonlndustry  engineers. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point,  I  include  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Coimecticut  Com- 
mittee for  Safer  Designed  Automobiles: 
Rcsolution  Regarding  Automotive  Industry 
AND   Sater   Design 

Whereas  the  principles  to  be  applied  fc«- 
the  reduction  of  deceleration  injuries  in  mo- 
torcars have  been  known  for  over  30  years, 
have  been  in  use  in  military  aviation  for  15 
years,  and  were  explicitly  presented  in  pro- 
fessional engineering  and  medical  Journals 
many  years  ago;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  are  a  part  of  basic 
engineering  knowledge,  and  have  been  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  executive  personnel  In 
the  motorcar  industry  by  medical  and  other 
groups  many  times;  and 

Whereas  the  motorcar  industry  gave  only 
token  recognition  to  these  principles  and 
designs  In  its  products  for  the  1956  model 
year.  and.  despite  promises  of  definite  prog- 
ress In  succeeding  years,  has  produced  no 
significant  improvements  in  the  years  since 
and  has  even  regressed  in  some  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  area  of  known  technology 
for  safer  motorcar  designs  In  the  fields  of  ac- 
cident prevention  and  injury  prevention  has 
been  expanded  In  recent  years  chiefly  by  pri- 
vate university  experimental  and  crash 
studies,  by  military  (Air  Porce)  research  and 
by  one  Insin-anoe  company's  work  on  a  rar- 
▼Iv&l  car.  and 
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Whereas  said  findings  and  technologies 
have  t>een  ignored  for  the  most  part  by  the 
motorcar  industry  and  have  been  almost 
totally  unlmplemented  In  production  despite 
the  rending  and  tragic  toll  ot  40,000  dead 
and  nearly  5  million  Injured  each  year  on 
our  highways:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Connecticut  Committee 
fM-  Safer  Designed  AutomobUes  requests  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  support  the  7-year  efforts 
of  Congressman  Kenneth  A.  Roberts  and  his 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety  to  frame 
and  pass  legislation  that  will  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  safety 
specifications  of  design  and  construction  to 
which  all  vehicles  manufactured  in  and  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  must  conform, 
so  as  to  insure  the  incorporation  of  all  de- 
vices and  structures,  known  to  be  Qapable 
of  reducing  very  substantially  the  deaths  and 
injuries  on  our  highways,  in  all  motor  ve- 
hicles. 


Trouble  in  the  Penta^^on 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  1963  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  contains  an  important  column 
by  the  able  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Mr.  James  E.  Powers. 
It  is  entitled  "For  YOur  Information, 
Trouble  in  the  Pentagon." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Powers'  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trouble  in  the  Pentagon 
(By  National  Cc«nmander  James  E.  Powers) 

Two  Informed  and  respected  Members  of 
the  U-S.  CongreGs  recently  spoke  up  about 
changes  made  and  proposed  in  the  struc- 
ture and  administration  of  our  Armed  Forces 
under  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara.  One  said  that  Mr.  McNamara's 
changes  guarantee  more  efficiency,  greater 
economy,  and  more  effective  civilian  control 
of  the  military. 

The  other  said  they  will  letwl  to  inefficien- 
cy, extravagance,  and  oppressive  civilian  con- 
trol of  the  military. 

These  contradictory  views  rightly  rated 
headlines.  They  reflect  a  deep  division  of 
public  opinion  regarding  cxurent  policies  and 
planning  in  the  Pentagon. 

The  American  p«ople  are  concerned,  and 
rightly  so.  American  Legionnaires  have  a 
particular  responslblUty  to  find  out  what 
the  argument  is  about  and  to  help  resolve 
It  In  the  interest  of  the  Natlonis  futxu^ 
[)reparedness  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  press  tends  to 
play  down  the  issues  and  play  up  person- 
alities. To  many  people  the  key  question 
is  whether  Mr.  McNamara  succeeds  or  fails  in 
"knocking  heads  together"  at  the  Pentagon. 
We  see  It  differently.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  1^.  McNamara's  innovations  will 
help  or  hurt  the  combat  effectiveness  <rf 
America's  fighting  forces. 

On  this  point,  too,  th^re  Is  conflicting 
testimony.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  criticism  of  the  Defense  Department's 
new  look  has  come  from  sources  whose  mo- 
tlvea  and  objectivity  are  not  in  doubt. 

A  subcommittee  of  tbe  House  Armed  Serv- 


ices Committee  reported  recently  that  "there 
has  been  a  vastly  increased  centralization  of 
d«cl8loimiaklng.  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  a  re- 
sultant diminution  of  the  responslbillUes  of 
the  military  depwrtments  and  the  separate 
services.  •  •  •  As  time  goes  on,  with  all 
the  decisions  being  made  at  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  level,"  this  bipartisan  committee 
warned,  "lower  echelons  will  develop  a  'no 
decision'  or  Indecisive  philosophy." 

It  may  weU  be  that  shortcuts  in  Defense 
Department  administrative  and  operating 
procedures  will  save  dollars  and  time.  But 
is  this  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment? Is  it  even  a  desirable  purpose  if  it 
affects  the  leadership  and  morale  of  the  men 
who  havtf  to  call  the  shots  If  the  real  shoot- 
ing starts? 

In  recent  montlis  a  nvunber  of  Defense 
Department  civilian  agencies  have  been  es- 
tabUshed  to  take  over  intelligence,  supply, 
weapons  selection,  and  other  functions  for- 
merly handled  by  the  separate  services. 
Some  observers  have  hailed  the  move  as  an 
answer  to  bickering  and  dupUcation  of  effort 
among  the  services.  Others  condemn  it  as  a 
ban  on  healthy  and  productive  Interservlce 
competition. 

"The  service  Secretaries  as  well  as  the 
uniformed  chiefs  of  the  services  are  sub- 
merged in  an  immense  Pentagon  hierarchy," 
writes  Military  Analyst  Hanson  W.  Baldwin. 
"Perhaps  the  greatest  military  danger  in  this 
centralization  and  unification  is  that  it  over- 
rides the  voice  of  professional  experience  and 
substitutes  a  milltcuy  party  line,  a  single 
strategic  concept." 

The  decision  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  curtail  production  of  manned  bombers 
means  that  by  1970  the  NaUon  will  be 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  missiles  for 
long-range  nuclear  strikes.  Is  It  wise  or 
necessary  to  rely  on  a  single  nuclear  weapons 
system?  Or  would  a  choice  of  systems  give 
us  added  muscle  and  added  insurance  against 
enemy  attack?  Can  we  meet  all  situations 
with  a  single  system?  Does  not  a  single 
system  simplify  the  problems  of  an  enemy? 
The  American  Legion  remains  convinced 
that  the  RS-70  bcHnber  would  contribute 
vitally  to  the  strengthening  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  force  over  the  next  decade.  Pour 
committees  of  the  Congress  repeatedly  urged 
the  development  of  the  RS-70  as  a  complete 
weapons  system.  The  uniformed  leaders  of 
the  Air  Porce,  who  are  charged  with  direct 
responsibility  for  maintaining  U.S.  superior- 
ity in  the  air.  made  the  same  plea,  llie  De- 
fense Department  said  no. 

Congressional  investigation  has  disclosed 
that  the  decision  to  produce  the  all-purpose 
TFX  Interceptor,  rather  than  two  tyj>ee  of 
aircraft  to  meet  differing  requirements  of 
the  Air  Porce  and  Navy,  involved  reversal 
of  the  recommendations  of  foxir  military 
evaluation  boards. 

Moreover,  the  Skybolt  missile  was  aban- 
doned over  the  objection  of  the  military 
service  which  would  have  employed  it. 

These  developments  raise  serious  questions 
for  defense-minded  Americans.  I'm  siire  that 
all  Legionnaires  would  agree  that  Defense 
Department  housekeeping  can  be  improved 
to  the  benefit  of  our  defense  posture.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  has  demonstrated  rare  cour- 
age and  proficiency  in  undertaking  the  task. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  too  many  reforms 
may  be  attempted  too  soon  and  with  little 
regard  for  the  Judgment  and  advice  of  mili- 
tary commanders-  who  know  their  Job  and 
what  it  takes  to  do  it. 

The  Armed  Services  are  not  business  con- 
cerns. They  don't  have  to  make  a  profit  or 
pay  dividends.  They  are  organized  to  pro- 
tect us.  The  ideal  of  running  a  nnooth 
peacetime  military  organization  must  never 
override  its  usefulness  as  a  deterrent  <m-  as 
a  striking  force. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RHitARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 


or    MA«SACBX7a 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
and  my  associate  on  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Johh  S. 
MoNAGAN,  has  proved  hlniself  to  be  an 
arduous  and  able  student  of  develop- 
ments In  Europe  and  throughout  the 
world  which  continue  to  have  Important 
bearing  on  our  economic  and  military 
security.  His  work  In  these  fields  and 
particularly  In  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  captive  nations  of  Europe  has  at- 
tracted widespread  support  and  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN's  recent  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  which  he  criticized 
the  decision  of  the  UJ3.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  abstain  on  the  Issue 
of  approving  the  crederttials  of  the  Hun- 
garian delegation  was  in  keeping  with 
the  principle  he  has  often  expressed  that 
we  must  be  consistent  In  our  approach 
to  these  problems  If  we  are  to  be  prac- 
tical in  resolving  them. 

His  point  that  there  Is  a  strange  double 
standard  extant  in  the  matter  of  colo- 
nialism Is  one  which  we  must  recognize 
and  be  concerned  with.  Colonialism,  to 
taj  mind,  too,  is  colonialism,  whether 
white  or  black — or  red.  I  was  very  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  his  comments  and 
I  endorse  them  wholeheartedly;  luid  I 
note  with  appreciation  that  endorsement 
of  Representative  Monacan's  remarks 
has  also  come  from  the  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American. 

With  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 

include   an   editorial   comment  on   Mr. 

Mohacax's  statement  as  it  appeared  in 

the   Waterbury  American   on   May    17. 

IMS: 

Tou  Said  It.  Johw 

Representative  JoHir  8.  Monacan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut,  who  represent*  our 
home,  fifth  district  In  the  natlon&l  legis- 
lature, said  something  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoxiae  the  other  day  that  long  needed  to  be' 
said. 

His  conunents  were  touched  off  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  XJ3.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  abstain  on  the  Issue  of 
approving  the  credentials  of  the  Hungarian 
delegation. 

**TlMr«  Is,"  said  Representative  Monagan, 
"a  strange  double  standard  extant  In  the 
matter  of  colonialism  *  *  *.  Some  of  our 
ofllctals  seem  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  when- 
ever the  Conun unlets  talk  critically  of  our 
association  with  aUles,  such  as  Portugal, 
which  BtUl  maintain  ooloales.  They  are 
quick  to  disclaim  any  IntentkMi  on  our  part 
of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  o€ 
colonialism.  Prominent  In  this  attack  on 
colonialism  are  African  countries." 

But,  he  adds,  "it  Is  Indeed  strange  that 
these  same  countries  ore  the  very  ones  which 
now  apparently  refuse  to  support  the  firm- 
ness of  the  United  States  on  the  quesUon  oC 
Ckinununlst  <*^r«niftit«in  vhlch  Is  now  being 
I»tu:Uced  with  the  white  countrlea  of 
Curope." 

We  are  In  entire  agreement  with  Mr. 
Monagan.  and  we  believe  that  what  be  said 
has  long  needed  to  be  said. 


Why  must  we  cringe  before  Cooununlst 
eliarfee  in  the  United  Nations,  with  re- 
qjMct  to  colonialism,  when  the  Conununlsta 
themselves  are  the  greatest  exploltera  of 
colonialism  in  the  world's  history.  Is  sauce 
for  the  gooee  no  longer  sauce  for  the  gander? 

What  we  need  in  the  United  Nations  is  a 
constant  and  positive  reafilrmatlon  of  our 
stand  on  such  matters.  In  other  words, 
a  Uttle  more  Intestinal  fortitude. 


Smitli  Collcfe  Hooort  Esther  Petertaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1963.  Smith  College  honored  Mrs. 
Blsther  Eggertsen  Peterson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  by  conferring  upon 
her  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws.  The  citation  to  Esther  Eggert- 
sen Peterson  sums  up  the  distinct  contri- 
butions this  outstanding  woman  has 
made  to  the  causes  she  has  dedicated 
herself. 
The  citation  reads  as  follows: 
In  your  own  life  you  have  superbly  demon- 
strated that  complementary  roles  of  educa- 
tion and  work  In  the  emancipation  of 
women.  Educate<l  at  Biigham  Toung  Uni- 
versity and  Columbia,  you  soon  transferred 
your  Interests  from  traditional  schools  and 
colleges  to  pioneering  programs  of  educa- 
tion for  the  woman  worker.  Marriage  to  a 
foreign  service  officer  brought  In  time  a  fam- 
ily of  four  children  but  no  significant 
Interruption  in  your  career  of  useful  public 
service.  The  locale  shifted  to  Washington, 
where  you  represented  various  sections  of 
organized  labor  before  Congress  and  since 
1941  hare  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Throughout  you  have  recognised 
that  if  their  work  was  to  furnish  women  with 
a  room  of  their  own,  education  was  needed 
to  provide  the  resources  of  nUnd  and  spirit 
for  the  true  enjoyment  of  this  independence. 
Exactly  a  century  ago  a  64-year-old  Hatfield 
spinster  whose  lot  had  probably  never  re- 
quired a  day's  work  in  her  life  was  conclud- 
ing that  'higher  education  for  women  would 
result  In  the  redreeslng  of  their  wrongs,  the 
adjusting  of  their  wages,  and  an  increase  in 
ther  Influence  on  refonning  the  evils  of 
society.'  It  Is  most  fitting  that  one  who 
has  labored  so  successfully  in  Che  cause  for 
which  Sophia  Smith  founded  this  college 
should  Join  Its  ranks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  given  by  Mrs. 
Peterson  should  be  read  by  all.    It  Is  a 
compelling  document  and   I  feel  priv- 
ileged to  place  it  in  the  Record: 
Address  bt  Mrs.  Esthkr  Pxtrxson.  Assistant 
sscxxtart     of     labor.     slcrth     collbob, 
Northampton,    Mass..    Prbrttart    23.    1B8S 
I    am    honored    indeed    to   be   here,   com- 
memorating the  birth  date  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  I  consider  It  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege. 

I  would  guess  that  the  life  ami  times  of 
the  man  we  call  the  Father  or  Our  Country 
has  provided  the  theme  for  most  of  the 
speeches  given  on  this  occasion.  Today. 
with  your  permission.  I  would  like  to  vary 
this  theme,  and  talk  about  the  mothers  and 
wives  of  aU  the  other  fathers  of  o\ir  coun- 
try— or.  In  other  words,  about  the  modem 
Ameflcan  woman. 

In   the   era   of   Martha   Washington,    the 


notion  that  Intellectual  training  might  be 
made  available  to  women  through  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  such  as  Smith  Col- 
lege was.  In  a  Aingle  word,  unthinkable. 
Indeed,  the  opening  of  this  college  almost  a 
century  ago  was  a  courageous  step  In  a 
society  that  still  dismissed  aU  such  efforts 
as  radical  or  ridiculous. 

Today,  we  take  for  granted  that  women 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  seek 
higher  education. 

Today,  this  Is  one  of  the  few  assumptlcxis 
about  women  that  enjoys  luilversal  accept- 
ance in  this  country. 

We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  woman's 
admittance  Into  the  academic  world  was 
not  easily  achieved.  Nor  can  we  forget  that 
the  transformation  from  chattel  to  partner 
was  rough  and  painful,  and  has  only  begun 
to  be  recognized,  and  although  the  diploma, 
the  ballot,  and  the  machine  have  helped  to 
give  the  women  of  our  country  a  life  unpar- 
alleled in  Its  poeslbllltiee  for  richness  and 
Tarlety,  they  have  also  profoundly  compli- 
cated It. 

The  modern  American  woman,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  In  trouble. 

This  sober  Judgment,  however.  Is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  many  of  the  prevailing  Images 
of  her.  Casual  observation  reveals  that  she 
is  educated  and  Informed,  that  she  Is  re- 
spected and  rewarded,  that  she  has  leisure 
and  love.  Billions  of  words  per  day  suggest 
that  she  controls  the  vote,  the  wealth,  and 
the  men.  It  would  certainly  seem  that  she 
has  become  the  scrubbed  goddess  of  the 
mass  media — and  Indeed  of  the  Western 
World. 

Despite  the  enormous  gains  in  status  and 
opportunity  that  theee  images  reflect,  many 
American  women  today  are  in  the  wings,  so 
to  speak — rehearsed,  and  In  many  cases 
ready  to  go  on — but  waiting  for  the  proper 
cue. 

The  fact  Is  that  economically,  politically, 
and  legally  American  women  are.  to  extend 
the  analogy,  understudies.  They  are  also 
mlghUly  confxised.  And  It's  likely  they  will 
remain  so  untU  facta  dlspe)  fantasies,  and 
Judgments  based  on  reality  replace  the 
charming  myths  about  them. 

Major  revisions  must  be  made  of  the 
female  image,  and  the  myths  must  be  con- 
signed to  history.  If  we  are  to  build  a  world 
In  which  the  well-being  of  the  Individual  Is 
to  be  our  primary  concern. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  myths 
which  In  one  way  or  another  affect  the  em- 
ployment of  women.  Tou  wUl  recognize 
them  all  because.  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say. 
you  have  been  conditioned ' by  them   all. 

Current  American  myths  about  women 
are  misconceptions  sustained  by  bias,  preju- 
dice, outmoded  convention  and  untidy 
thinking. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  notion  that  a 
woman's  place  \a  In  the  home.  This  Is  a 
difficult  myth  to  deal  with  because  much 
that  we  hold  unassailable  Is  Implicit  )n  it. 
We  do  not  question  here  woman's  basic  re- 
sponsibilities, btrt  we  do  ask  to  what  extent 
she  might  actually  be  unable  to  fulfill  them 
If  she  remains  exclusively  at  the  hearth. 

Stubbornly  at  the  bottom  of  this  attitude. 
I  think.  Is  the  nostalgic  Image  of  the  old- 
fashioned  home.  When  we  meet  It  today 
as  a  rationalization  for  keeping  women  from 
outside  employment,  we  realize  that  It 
means  a  woman's  place  Is  In  her  great- 
grandmother's  home. 

In  great-grandmother's  day.  home  was 
clearly  where  a  woman  was  most  needed. 
Her  roies  of  wife,  child  bearer,  child  rearer, 
and  homemaker  consumed  her  time  entirely. 
All  of  her  skills,  her  inventiveness,  her 
physical  and  mental  energies,  were  directed 
to  the  tasks  of  housekeeping,  wliich  Included 
much  more  than  It  does  today.  She  made  a 
maximum  economic  contribution  to  her  so- 
ciety, which  was  then  totally  home-centered 
for  the  majority  of  women.    She  was  a  pro- 
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duclng  housewife  with  time  for  Uttle  else 
but  her  chores  and  children — and  I  think 
she  rarely  paused  to  wonder  whether  or  not 
she   was   content. 

The  sense  of  usefulness  and  completeness 
which  has  become  so  strongly  associated 
with  the  homemaker  of  yesteryear  accounts. 
I  think,  for  the  remarkable  durability  of 
this  myth.  Grandma  made  a  great  go  of 
things,  so  why  cant  the  woman  of  today 
follow  her  example?  Women  haven't 
changed  that  much,  so  the  reasoning  goes — 
and  certainly  there  Is  as  much  to  keep  a 
woman  In  the  home  as  there  ever  was. 
But  the  fact  Is  that  women  do  change. 
They  were  changing  during  the  lifetime  of 
our  19th  century  ancestors,  and  they  are 
changing  now.  What  has  changed  most,  of 
course,  are  the  conditions  in  which  women 
live,  and  I  continue  to  be  astonished  that 
so  many  of  us  refuse  to  recognize  the  shat- 
tering consequences  of  this  fact. 

The  character  of  modern  life  which  makes 
n  woman's  role  as  a  homemaker  a  part-time 
task  as  soon  as  her  children  are  in  school 
are  familiar  enough.  There  Is  more  money. 
Children  are  healthier  we  are  told,  and 
women  live  longer.  Women  now  average 
26  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  their  last 
child.  This  means  there  are  several  decades 
of  active  participation  ahead  of  them  after 
family  reeponslbllltles  diminish.  Instead  of 
being  mainly  producers,  women  are  consum- 
ers. When  a  mother  sews  or  bakes  bread 
today  It  is  more  for  fun.  or  out  of  nostalgia, 
or  perhaps  Just  the  desire  for  a  tasty  loaf 
of  bread,  than  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Rapid  technological  change  has  In  large 
measure  displaced  her  In  her  traditional  oc- 
cupation; In  a  very  real  sense  she  Is  struc- 
turally unemployed.  Automation  came 
early  to  her  kitchen,  and  she  has  been 
democratized,  suburbanlzed,  and  mesmerized 
by  the  merciless  barrage  of  the  mass  media 
and  her  own  felt  dilemma.  She  is  a  part- 
time  mom  who  all  too  often  has  turned  to 


siasm.  But  I  hope  you  •will  not  let  this  deter 
you.  In  certain  jn-ofessions  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  women;  In  theee  women 
continue  to  be  eagerly  sought.  "Hiese  are,  of 
course,  professions  such  as  teaching,  nxirslng, 
social  work,  music,  and  library  work.  There 
are  not  nearly  enough  teachers,  niu^ee,  or 
social  workers  to  go  aroimd.  Yet,  even  so, 
many  women  hesitate  to  step  forward,  ap- 
proved as  these  professions  are,  because  of 
Insecurities  aggravated  In  part  by  the  myth 
of  woman  as  homemaker. 

There  is  a  pressing  national  need  for  prac- 
titioners in  many  other  professions,  such  as 
law  and  medicine,  but  in  these  It  Is  still  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  woman  to  get  ahead 
because  of  the  barriers  of  other  myths  at 
which  we  will  have  to  take  a  hard  look. 

Paid  employment  is.  of  course,  not  the  only 
avenue  to  fulfillment  for  the  Intelligent, 
trained  woman.  Many  women  prefer  to,  and 
do,  perform  Immensely  important  tasks  in  a 
volunteer  capacity.  Although  volunteer  ac- 
tivity Is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  doorbell 
ringing,  envelope  stuffing,  and  making 
cookies  for  the  PTA,  It  can  be  and  Is  now  an 
area  of  genuine  service  to  the  community  and 
the  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  any  woman  who  neither 
needs  nor  chooses  to  seek  paid  employment 
has  a  compelling  responsibility  to  find  crea- 
tive and  meaningful  volunteer  work — or  to 
continue  to  develop  her  own  Intellectual  and 
artistic  abilities.  This  Judgment  is  basic,  I 
think,  to  the  principles  for  which  the  Peace 
Corps  was  established,  and  Is  the  baais  of 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  build  the 
National  Service  Corps. 

It  Is  Important  to  mention  here,  I  think, 
that  volunteer  power  is  neltiier  fully  recog- 
nized nor  adequately  utilized,  and  it  Is  not 
being  properly  related  to  female  employment. 

This  is  because  what  could  be  called  the 
Helen  Hoklnson  myth  persists.  The  woman 
volunteer  is  still  Identified  with  the  oom- 
mltteewoman.     caricatured     by     the     late 


momlsm  for  lack  of  finding  anything  better ^^^^rtoonlst  In  the  New  Yorker  magazines  of 


to  do. 

Her  taeks  have  not  only  been  greatly  eased, 
but  they  are  also  being  shared  by  her  hus- 
band. Motherhood  and  fatherhood  are  not 
nearly  such  separate  functions  as  they  were 
In  great-grandmother's  day.  It  Is  no  shock 
In  modem  suburbia  to  see  Dad  In  the  super- 
market. In  the  laundromat,  or  pushing  the 
buggy  In  the  ^k.  It  Is  not  even  surprising 
to  find  him  well-Informed  and  experienced 
in  the  care  and  feeding  of  Infante.  Nor  Is  it 
considered  unusual  to  find  him  bolng  sup- 
ported by  a  "breadwinner  bride"  as  he  studies 
In  graduate  schools  across  the  country.  I 
was  told  of  one  report  which  showed  90  per- 
cent of  the  wives  of  married  couples  in  \m- 
dergraduate  and*  graduate  schools  were 
breadwinners — only  10  percent  of  the  wives 
attended  school  with  their  husbands.  The 
wives  say  they  are  earning  their  PHT  de- 
gree— putting  husbands  through.  This  re- 
versal of  traditional  modes  of  married  life  Is 
the  consequence  of  a  great  many  things,  only 
one  of  which  is  early  marriage. 

Eh-amatlc  changes  In  the  nature  of  house- 
keeping along  with  the  lingering  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  myth  that  a  woman's  place  is  in 
the  home,  tend  to  keep  many  a  woman 
trapped  In  confusion  In  her  own  picture- 
windowed  living  room. 

Yet  for  24  >4  million  women  today,  home  Is 
no  longer  the  only  domain. 

Let  me  Introduce  here  a  few  appropriate 
statistics.  At  the  present  time,  women  con- 
stitute one-third  of  the  total  work  force. 
Over  one-half  of  working  women  are  mar- 
ried and  about  one-twelfth  have  ooUege  de- 
grees. Studies  Indicate,  furthermore,  that 
8  or  9  out  of  every  10  women  of  today  wUl 
spend  part  of  their  lives  In  paid  employment. 

Many  of  you  will  make  a  start  in  a  pro- 
fessional field.  In  some  Instancies,  however, 
you  will  not  be  greeted  with  any  great  enthu- 


a  decade  or  more  ago.  Today's  volunteer 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  lovable 
ample-bosomed.  scatterbrained.  teacake- 
orlented  Hoklnson  matron,  yet  she  Is  often 
classed  with  her  when  she  attempts  to  enter 
or  reenter  the  ranks  of  the  employed.  Too 
often  that  which  Is  done  on  a  volunteer 
basis  Is  dlsoUssed  as  having  little  signifi- 
cance. Even  the  more  enlightened  person- 
nel people,  both  in  public  and  private  enter- 
prise, say  that  volunteer  activity  must  be 
discounted  as  work  experience  because  It  has 
not  been  tested  In  the  crucible  of  competi- 
tion. Implicit  in  this  attitude  Is  the  view 
that  volunteerlsm  is  an  idle  pursuit  devoid 
of  standards  and  a  kind  of  dximping  ground 
for  women  of  limited  capacity. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  Today's  volun- 
teer has  a  first-class  mind.  She  is  younger 
than  her  predecessor  and  Is  alert  and  well 
educated.  The  direction  of  her  volunteer 
work  is  frequently  determined  by  the  skills 
and  aptitudes  she  acquired  In  school  or  dur- 
ing a  period  of  employment.  There  are  to- 
day women  on  the  New  Frontier  whose  Im- 
portant jobs  were  a  direct  reeult  of  their 
earlier  volunteer  activity.  Two  whose  names 
you  will  recognize  are  Evelyn  Lincoln,  the 
President's  secretary  and  Marietta  Tree,  on 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N.  Human  Elghte 
Commission. 

Today's  volunteer  Is  a  solid  community 
asset,  in  education  and  health  services.  In 
social  work.  In  recreation  work,  in  politics 
and  local  government  as  weU  as  In  cultural 
and  charitable  activities.  Her  work  Is  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  quality.  comi>arable  to 
similar  work  of  a  professional  nature. 

In  other  words,  volunteer  work  is  authen- 
tic work  experience  In  most  cases,  work 
which  helps  to  retain  and  develop,  rather 
than  dissipate  skills,  work  for  which  one  de- 
serves to  get  experience  credlte. 


But  a  woman,  to  make  the  most  of  her 
abilities  outside  the  home — in  a  job  for 
which  she  Is  paid  or  in  volunteer  work,  will 
have  to  find  a  way  out  of  her  confllcte  and 
confusions  about  being  a  woman  and  come 
to  regard  herself  as  a  person.  She  must 
make  the  most  of  the  choices  she  has — on 
the  basis  of  facte,  not  myths — in  this  matter 
of  her  dual  commitment.  She  must  cc«ne  to 
real  terms  with  the  knowledge  that  she  be- 
longs both  to  the  home  and  to  the  world,  and 
she  must  prepare  herself  accordingly.  And 
those  who  Influence  her  development  from 
the  nursery  to  the  altar  must  do  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  a  few  of  the  ways 
she  has  become  bewildered.  Throughout  her 
high  school  and  college  years,  the  average 
girl  is  accustomed  to  compete  intellectiially 
with  boys  and  men  as  If  she  were  no  different 
from  them,  and  as  if  the  nature  of  her  life, 
her  possibilities,  were  not  to  be  considered 
separately  in  any  academic  sense.  At  the 
same  time,  along  directly  contradictory  lines, 
she  acquires  the  belief  that  her  real  fulfill- 
ment win  come  only  as  a  homemaker,  only  in 
a  kitchen  with  a  wall  oven,  only  with  three 
or  four  children,  and  only  in  the  married 
state.  She  comes  to  believe  that  despite  the 
stimulating  challenges  of  education  she  will 
be  measured  and  rewarded  according  to  the 
success  of  her  social  and  emotional  relation- 
ships with  men.  Sometimes  she  Is  even  led 
to  the  absurd  belief  that  only  by  being  docile 
and  demurely  deferential  to  them — a  posture 
which  many  men  actually  dislike — can  she  be 
truly  feminine  and  thus  make  the  grade. 

Theee  contradictions,  I  think  you  will 
agree,  are  not  particularly  conducive  to  the 
kind  of  growing  up  that  we  need  in  the  world 
today,  nor  do  they  provide  a  very  sturdy 
foundation  for  taking  an  adult  part  in  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  all  young  women  become 
aware  of  the  confusions  and  contradictions 
In  their  beliefs  and  experiences,  and  aware 
that  marriage,  a  home,  and  children  are  but 
a  portion  of,  not  the  outer  limlte  of,  their 
possibilities  as  women,  as  persons.  If  young 
women  understood  this  early  enough  In  life, 
they  might  avoid  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Having  considered  the  myths  about  the  role 
of  women  in  the  home  and  as  volunteers,  we 
now  come  to  one  just  as  tightly  woven  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  thinking.  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  It  said  that  women  are  not  worth 
as  much  as  men  In  the  working  world— or 
heard  the  argument  that  if  they  wish  to  par- 
ticipate outelde  their  proper  sphere,  the 
home,  they  should  exi>ect  second  best  and 
be  i>aid  accordingly. 

This  is  pretty  much  what  happens.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  pay  envelopes  of  women 
are  thinner  than  those  of  men  even  when 
they  perform  equal  work  equally  weU.  Wom- 
en are  valued  as  members  of  our  society  but 
in  too  many  instances  are  devalued  as  mem- 
bers of  our  working  force. 

Many  businesses,  industries,  and  profes- 
sions today  operate  on  a  double-standard 
wage  scale,  some  consciously  and  some  with- 
out thinking. 

Competition  between  men  and  women  em- 
ployed at  this  level  often  turns  on  factors 
having  little  if  anything  to  do  with  their 
ability  or  training.  In  other  words,  compe- 
tition based  on  merit  exlsta  among  women 
and  among  men;  but.  In  competition  between 
the  sexes,  considerations  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  merit  often  predominate.  You  are 
familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  merit  system  in 
your  academic  lives.  Well,  I  am  talking 
about  the  nonmerlt  system,  which  you  can 
expect  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  hand- 
icapped by,  when  you  take  a  job. 

The  peddlers  of  this  myth  about  a  woman's 
lesser  worth  generally  know  better.  They 
rarely  deny  that  the  production,  attendance, 
and  learning  rates  of  women  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  those  of  men.  Yet  for  employers  to 
discard  the  practice  of  the  double -standard. 
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w«k^  would  b«  to  give  up  an  aocept«d  and 
e««7  maana  of  cb«ap«r  Ubor. 

EJqu&l  pay  for  eq\ial  work  U  an  old  battle 
cry  too  oft«n  heard  during  political  wars  but 
not  tbereafter.  We  have  an  adnSnlBtratlon 
today  that  meana  what  It  says  about  equal 
pay.  and  that  la  urging  Congreaa  to  give 
earty  approval  to  a  bill  which  embodies  this 
principle  that  the  rate  paid  for  a  ]dl>  should 
not  depend  on  who  performs  the  Job,  that 
nonmerlt  factors  like  age,  sex,  race  have  no 
place. 

Our  efforts,  after  all.  to  take  the  sex  factor 
off  the  payroll.  Is  a  far  different  thing  from 
wanting  to  take  the  sex  factor  out  of  every- 
thing. To  disregard  the  sex  factor  altogether 
would  surely  contribute  to  a  new,  turned 
about,  asexual  world — a  world  nobody 
want* — (uid  a  world  that  could  not  be. 

The  point  is  simply  that  it  shoxild  be  pos- 
sible for  women  to  have  careers  that  tradl- 
tonally  favor  mMi  If  they  want  to  and  If  they 
qualify.  And  If  they  qualify  their  pathways 
should  not  be  blocked  by  barriers  based  on 
myth.  I  agree  with  Ertc  Frotnm  as  he  cau- 
tions us  to  guard  against  equality  In  the 
sense  of  "ssmieness."  I  agree  with  him  as  he 
warns  us  of  the  trend  In  contemporary  so- 
ciety toward  eliminating  essential  differ- 
ences between  men  and  wotnen,  and  reminds 
M»  that  men  and  women  should  be  equal  as 
oppOBtte  poles  are  equal.  Women  want  an 
equality  that  Is  Just,  dignified,  and  reason- 
able: not  ridiculous." 

I  turn  now  to  a  myth  that  is  sheer  non- 
sense. This  one  blandly  proclaims  that 
women  work  only  for  "pin  money"  and 
luxuries.  No  Judgment  could  be  more  super- 
ficial. The  fact  Is  that  4>4  million  women 
in  this  country  are  the  j>rlmary  support  of 
their  families.  Half  of  this  groxip  of  women 
are  working  as  a  matter  of  economic  neces- 
sity, not  for  "pin  money." 

Another  7>4  million  women  in  this  coun- 
try are  working  to  supplement  the  substand- 
ard wages  of  their  husbands,  who  earn  leas 
than  93.000  a  year.  Pin  money?  Nonsense. 
A  recent  study  shows  that  working  wives 
contribute  about  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
family's  total  income  when  they  wcx-k  full 
time  and  about  15  to  20  percent  when  they 
work  part  time. 

Because  economic  necessity  accounts  fcM* 
most  of  the  women  who  work,  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  others  are  working  Just  for 
luxuries.  Many  women  whose  husbands  are 
in  higher  salary  brackets  work  in  order  to 
provide  for  aging  parents,  to  pay  medical 
bills,  or  to  build  a  cushion  against  ttie 
rocketing  costs  of  higher  education  for  their 
children,  not  frivolous  reasons. 

Still  other  women  in  comfortable  economic 
clrcomstances  are  prompted  to  take  Jobs  be- 
cause, as  I  p)olnted  out  earlier,  being  home- 
makers  no  longer  Interests  or  fully  occupies 
them. 

I  speak  h«fe  of  those  women  who  choose 
to  combine  domestic  ccnnmitmentB  with  a 
career — as  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  means 
to  accumulate  extra  money.  They  wish  to 
be  useful  on  their  own  terms. 

As  far  as  most  working  women  are  con- 
cerned, their  Investment  of  time,  energy,  and 
training  brings  mcH-e  than  a  weekly  salary. 
It  brings  regular  dividends  in  emotional 
security  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  part  of  the  world  beyond  the  im- 
mediate environment  of  their  homes. 

It  la  said  over  and  over  again  that  women 
are  temporary  workers.  This  Is  too  easy  a 
generalization.  Unfortunately  it  Is  the  one 
that  commonly  prevents  women  from  being- 
advanced  to  positions  of  higher  responsi- 
bility. 

It  U  difficult  to  refute  this  attitude  In 
view  of  the  changing  pattern  of  marriage 
today.  Women  do  have  the  habit  of  qmttlng 
in  favor  of  marriage  and  children.  Though 
the  pattern  applies  mainly  to  newly  married 
women,  all  women  are  "punished"  by  this 
myth. 


The  fact  is.  however,  that  young  men  do 
not  stay  put  either,  lliere  Is  a  MiTrtnmr  pat- 
tern among  them  too — from  law  firm  to  law 
Arm.  from  ad  agency  to  ad  a^ncy.  as  they 
commence  their  climb  to  fame  and  fortune. 
And,  there  Is  tremendous  mobility  of  all 
labor  today.  About  10  percent  o*  all  work- 
ers change  Jobs  in  a  year.  I  frankly  find  It 
inconsistent  to  have  two  standards,  one  for 
the  employee  who  moves  out  to  have  a  baby 
and  another  for  the  one  who  moves  on  to 
greener  pastures. 

The  myth  that  all  women  employees  are 
Just  casual  workers  seriously  handicaps  the 
mature  woman  who  has  raised  her  family 
and  wants  another  chance:  It  even  more 
seriously  handicaps  the  faithful  woman  who 
has  never  left  the  Job.  Despite  her  good 
record,  steadfast  performance  and  in  many 
cases  untapped  talents,  she  is  often  denied 
a  higher  paying  and  more  rewarding  Job  be- 
cause of  this  myth. 

All  along  the  line,  women  are  considered 
greater  employment  risks  than  men.  Many 
who  do  the  hiring  and  promoting  consider 
women  to  be  less  dependable.  A  myth.  Many 
acc\ise  women  of  greater  absenteeism.  A 
myth.  Yet  both  these  misconceptions  are 
widespread  enough  to  be  major  obstacles  to 
women's  access  to  positions  of  responsibility 
and  authority. 

In  today's  technological  world,  raw  phy- 
sical strength  Is  no  longer  a  significant  em- 
ployment factor.  Thus,  another  myth  main- 
tains that  women  are  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally weaker  than  men.  We  need  only 
recall  the  record  of  women  in  World  War  II 
in  the  factories,  at  home,  and  in  the  under- 
grounds of  Exirope.  to  neutralize  this  myth. 
The  war  generated  a  distaff  effort  of  enor- 
mous proportion — a  demonstration  of  char- 
acter, will,  stamina,  and  Indomitable  spirit 
unique  in  all  time,  but  these  are  human 
traits,  common  to  men  and  women. 

There  Is  yet  another  myth  which  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  placement  of  women  as 
executives  and  supervisors.  I  refer  to  the 
widely  held  notion  that  men  will  not  work 
for  a  "lady  boss." 

Prom  the  dawn  of  civilization,  men  have 
dominated  the  positions  of  power  and  deci- 
sion. Leadership,  good  Judgment,  wisdom 
and  an  ability  to  relate  to  others  are  all  in- 
dividual qualities.  Women  are  endowed  with 
them  as  liberally  as  men  are,  and  can  bring 
them  equally  well  into  play  in  high-level, 
demanding  Jobs. 

Some  men  claim,  however,  to  feel  imcom- 
fortable  in  language  and  action  if  they  are 
supervised  by  a  woman.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  form  and  taste  and  is  perhaps  a  reflection 
of  the  confusion  that  exists  between  men 
and  wooden. 

It  Is  also  conunonly  believed  that  women, 
by  going  to  work,  cause  unemployment  among 
men.  Again  a  myth.  At  the  present  time 
men  neither  seek  nor  train  for  the  large 
majority  of  Jobs  held  by  women.  Those  who 
embrace  this  myth  apparently  never  stop  to 
consider  the  chaos  that  would  follow  a  sud- 
den retreat  of  women  from  the  labor  market. 
Plctvire.  If  you  will,  the  magnitude  of  the 
disarray  In  communication,  education,  and 
health  If  Just  the  private  secretaries,  the 
teachers,  and  the  nurses  stayed  home.  Think 
of  the  dlshevelment  if  Just  the  laundry  work- 
ers quit. 

Women  do  not  stimulate  unemployment. 
Qiiite  the  reverse.  Women  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  emplo3rment.  What  would  h^- 
pen  If  all  women  workers  were  suddenly  to 
withdraw  from  paid  employment?  Produc- 
tion would  lag,  and  the  economy  would  suf- 
fer. And  few  unemployed  contractors  or 
steelworkers  or  agriculture  workers  or  min- 
ers could  or  would  fill  their  places — teaching 
our  children,  punching  our  tjrpewrlters,  as- 
sembling our  radios,  nursing  our  sick. 

There  is  one  other  major  myth  that  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  one  which 


will  be  of  special  Interest  to  you,  since  it 
states  that  education  Is  wasted  on  young 
women.  Why  is  It  wasted?  Because,  says 
the  myth,  you  wUl  marry  and  tuck  It  away 
anrwng  your  souvenirs. 

Several  things  need  sorting  here.  In  the 
first  place,  a  college  graduate  does  not  move 
Into  a  state  of  Intellectual  eclipse  Just  be- 
cause she  marries.  Her  years  of  academic 
experience  in  a  first-quality  institution  like 
Smith  have  had  a  profoiind  effect  on  her  very 
being — her  perceptions,  attitudes.  Interests, 
methodology,  her  curiosity — In  a  word,  her 
maturity  of  intellect  and  her  growth  as  a 
comprehending  and  sensitive  human  being. 
The  Intellectual  potential  of  a  woman  is 
no  different  from  that  of  a  man.  Her  re- 
si>onse  to  knowledge  and  learning  is  no  less 
vigorous.  If  testimony  of  this  is  needed.  I 
can  offer  my  son.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  coeducation,  he  said,  ask  any 
Harvard  man  what  he  thinks  of  coeducation, 
and  he'll  say  that  he's  against  It.  Why? 
Because  "the  girls  drag  up  the  standards." 
An  education  Is  always  usefxil.  However, 
It  may  be  wasted  If  the  opportunities  It  of- 
fers are  not  usefully  evaluated.  It  may  be 
often  wasted  If  It  is  not  conscientiously 
maintained  and  conserved.  Student  and 
teacher  alike,  it  seems  to  me,  have  failed  to 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  the  new  eco- 
nomic fact  that  the  woman  of  today  will  be 
spending  more  years  in  the  labor  market 
than  the  women  did  In  the  past. 

Yet  while  the  proportion  of  women  who 
are  employed  has  increased  rapidly  In  the 
past  two  decades,  their  rate  of  entry  into 
schools  of  higher  learning  has  not  been  so 
Impressive.  Women  earn,  at  the  present 
time,  about  35  percent  of  the  B.A.'s  granted, 
slightly  fewer  of  the  master's  degrees,  and 
oray  about  10  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.'s  This  Is 
wasteful.  Par  too  many  young  women  with 
ability  and  special  aptitudes  dismiss  the  Idea 
of  graduate  school  for  lack  of  prefer  Incen- 
tives, proper  direction,  and.  In  some  cases,  for 
fear  of  missing  out  on  marriage.  When  It  Is 
too  late,  they  find  that  they  are  stuck  In  an 
educational  halfway  house. 

It  Is  becoming  clear  that  the  rigid  must 
yield  to  the  flexible  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Traditional  methods  and  techniques 
must  not  be  honored  so  much  that  they  con- 
trol us.  I  think  that  we  have  been  bending 
to  them.  But  In  the  future  they  must  serve 
us.  and  they  must  be  specifically  modified  to 
meet  the  new  and  emerging  needs  of  women. 
They  must  be  modified  to  permit  women  to 
continue  their  education  either  part  time  or 
after  an  Interruption,  without  penalty  and 
without  a  sacrifice  of  standards. 

On  several  fronts,  notably  in  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  aggressive,  for- 
ward-looking action  Is  hel)>lng  to  mold  new 
educational  patterns  for  the  people  who 
need  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  under- 
graduate is  being  helped  to  furnish  her  Ivory 
tower  with  some  realistic  equipment  related 
to  the  multiform  life  ahead  of  her,  and  the 
graduate  whose  degree  is  a  decade  or  two  old 
Is  being  trained  and  guided  for  a  second 
chance.  You  are  familiar  with  efforts  of 
your  own  and  those  of  other  colleges  and 
universities. 

Radcllffe's  recently  established  Institute 
for  advanced  study  has  a  rxist-proofing  plan 
for  mature  scholars;  Sarah  Lawrence,  Min- 
nesota, and  other  universities  are  operating 
services  to  help  women  continue  their  edu- 
cations no  matter  what  their  age  or  what 
the  stage  of  their  formal  education. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Smith  has  taken 
an  important  step  in  this  direction  as  one  of 
seven  women's  colleges  making  a  conununlty 
oriented  attack  on  this  problem.  In  Wash- 
ington, Smith  alumnae  have  arranged  for 
Prof.  Esther  Cloudman  Dunn,  whom  many  of 
you  know  and  love,  to  give  an  8-week  seminar 
in  English  literature  designed  to  prepare 
Smith  graduates  and  others  to  teach  In  sec- 
ondary   education.      In    New    York,   career 


seminars  are  offered  by  professionals  In  pub- 
lishing, public  relations,  and  similar  fields. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  examples 
of  new  and  practical  responses  to  the  di- 
lemma of  the  educated  woman.  Two  coma 
to  my  mind  which  I  iinderstand  were  initi- 
ated by  Smith  graduates. 

The  nationwide  agency  known  as  Catalyst 
Is  one  of  these.  It  is  perhaps  not  as  new  to 
you  as  it  Is  to  me,  since  your  distlngxiished 
President  Mendenhall  Is  chairman  of  Its 
board  of  directors,  and,  I  am  sure,  one  of 
Its  guiding  spirits.  Catalyst  is  an  exciting 
attempt  to  help  the  educated  woman  maxi- 
mize her  effectiveness.  One  of  the  major 
objectives  of  this  agency  is  to  open  up 
part-time  teaching  Jobs  in  the  public  school 
system.  If  It  can  overcome  the  long-term 
resistance  of  administrators  to  part-time 
teachers — and  thus  pave  the  way  for  doing 
the  same  thing  In  other  fields — it  would  be 
•  a  great  step  In  implementing  the  goals  for 
American  women  so  often  enunciated  by 
President  Kennedy. 

The  other  Smith  alumnae  plan,  to  help 
women  make  full  use  of  their  special  tal- 
ents, is  a  project  which  WMCA,  an  Inde- 
pendent radio  station  is  Just  getting  under- 
way in  New  York  City.  "Call  for  Action" 
deals  specifically  with  the  city's  housing 
problems.  It  is  an  effort  to  get  fast  results 
for  all  complaints,  because  the  wheels  of  23 
agencies  dealing  with  housing  problems  in 
New  York  move  very  slowly.  WMCA's  mil- 
lions of  listeners  are  tpld  to  call  the  station 
If  a  child  has  been  bitten  by  a  rat  or  if  the 
plumbing  goes  on  the  blink.  If  action 
through  normal  channels  is  sluggish,  the 
corps  of  women  welded  together  by  Ellen 
Sulzburger  Straus  brings  pressure  to  bear  on 
recalcitrant  landlords  or  bureaucrats.  Al- 
though this  fast,  trouble-shooting  kind  of 
plan  Is  presently  being  tested  in  the  single 
area  of  housing.  It  could  certainly  develop 
into  something  much  bigger  and  ever  more 
useful. 
I  applaud  them  both. 

No  comment  on  the  status  of  American 
women  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  President's  Conunlsslon  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  established  on  December  14,  1961. 
This  Is  the  first  commission  of  its  kind.  It 
Is  very  Important,  because  It  gives  firm  offi- 
cial notice  that  the  needs  of  women  as  Indi- 
viduals and  as  cltleens  are  a  matter  of  major 
concern  and  not  marginal  Interest  to  this 
Nation. 

The  report  of  the  Commission,  due  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year,  will  be  a  comprehensive 
document  on  employment  policies  and  prac- 
tices, insurance  and  tax  laws,  political  and 
legal  rights,  and  education  and  family  rela- 
tlons-as  theje  things  pertain  to  women.  It 
will  provide  a  much  needed  overall  view  of 
these  subjects  on  a  national  level. 

The  Commission  has  seven  committees  in- 
vestigating specific  aspects  and  submitting 
recommendations  for  the  report.  Many  new 
and  creative  ideas  are  emerging  which  will, 
hopefully,  be  Implemented  and  eventually 
affect  you  and  your  world — or  at  least  raise 
to  greater  public  awareness  myths  we  have 
Identified  and  explored  today. 

Exciting  ideas  are  sure  to  emerge  as  recom- 
mendations. For  example,  one  Is  that  of 
community  resources  and  counseling  centers 
for  the  care,  rehabilitation  and  placement  of. 
so  to  speak,  becalmed  mothers.  In  these  cen- 
ters, training  and  Information  about  Job  op- 
portunities might  be  matched  for  maximum 
effectiveness.  I  would  also  like  to  see  more 
summer  campus  courses  In  which  women 
with  families  would  be  able  to  catch  up  with 
current  developments  and  knowledge  in  the 
company  of  their  families  and  In  an  academic 
atmosphere. 

There  are  too  many  "lacks" — lack  of  oppor- 
tunities, of  facilities,  of  information,  and  at 
household    help.    These   "licks"   retard   the 
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total  development  of  the  modern  wife  and 
mother  Just  as  surAly  as  they  hurt  the  eco- 
nomically and  organically  disadvantaged 
child  for  whom  we  build  centers  and  for 
whom  we  open  summer  camps. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  Intention 
of  the  present  administration  to  worit  to- 
ward adopting  the  beat  of  the  solutions  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission  for  meeting  the 
problems  of  American  women.  And  I  can 
hope  that  the  best  odf  the  experiments  being 
conducted  outside  of  Government  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  students  and  edu- 
cators alike  and  become  widely  accepted  as 
their  effectiveness  Is  realized.  And  I  can  pre- 
dict that  the  myths  discussed  today  will  be 
gradually  dispelled. 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  to  you  who 
are  entering  the  period  of  your  life  when 
choices  must  be  made?  The  present  college 
generation  is  said  to  be  strongly  Influenced 
by  what  Betty  Prledan — a  Smith  alximna. 
incidentally— has  labeled  the  feminine' 
mystique,  the  Idea  that  a  woman's  fulfill- 
ment comes  only  properly  from  husband, 
home,  and  children,  that  young  women  today 
don't  want  to  enter  the  fray,  are  apathetic 
about  participating  in  a  man's  world.  I 
don't  know;  maybe  you  could  tell  me  whether 
this  is  a  fair  assessment.  But  I  do  know 
that  this  is  no  time  for  apathy — nor  is  It  a 
time  to  be  restricted  by  either/or  choices.  To 
think  in  terms  of  the  old  extreme,  of  the 
aggressive  career  woman  or  the  woman 
bogged  down  In  snug  domesticity,  Is  to  deny 
the  reality  that  modem  life  has  made  pos- 
sible a  more  productive,  imaginative  ordering 
of  one's  life.  Only  you  can  discover,  each 
of  you  individually,  that  which  will  bring 
your  own  personal  fulfillment.  But  let  us 
hcq>e  that  we  can  continue  to  widen  the 
range  of  choice. 


House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Natioas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANia  J.  FLOOD 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  It  was  know  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 


sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
xmderstand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  lAblic  or  pri-* 
vate  body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuotisly,  systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Mat  7,  1963. 
Congressman  Danux  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
f!ouse  Office  Buildinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

TuK  Honorable  Daniex  J.  Flood:  Your 
House  Resolution  14,  which  advocated  forma- 
tion of  a  special  Ho\:Be  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  has  created  considerable  Interest 
among  the  Armenians  and  other  minority 
groups  In  Metropolitan  Detroit. 

In  order  to  help  assiire  your  bill  reaching 
the  House  floor  for  debate  and  subsequent 
acceptance,  several  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  Chairman  Howard 
W.  SMrrH.  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
asking  him  to  use  every  legal  maneuver 
possible  to  establish  the  aforementioned 
committee. 

We  congratulate  you.  Congressman  Flood, 
for  your  apparent  insight  relative  to  the 
need  for  establishing  such  a  committee,  and 
we  wish  you  to  know  that  we  shall  support 
yoiu-  proposition  in  every  way  we  can. 

Enclosed  ^ou  will  find  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  Congressman  Smtth.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  and  one  to  Congressman  Smtth  will 
also  be  sent  to  Congressman  Dxrwlwski,  en- 
abling the  three  of  you  to  compare  notes 
with  others  who  are  In  support  of  your  reso- 
lution. 

Should  there  be  other  areas  in  which  we 
can  lend  our  support  do  not  hesitate  to  so 
Inform  us. 

We   shall    be    extremely    curious    citizens 
when   said   resolutions   are   discussed.   Con- 
gressman Flood.     We  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  in  your  worthy  endeavor. 
Respectfully  yours. 

PaucY  Saskisian. 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif..  May  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  Flood. 

House  of  Representatives.  Old  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressmak  Flood:  No  one  has 
heard  an  Estonian  voice  raised  In  protest  at 
the  United  Nations.  No  one  will.  There  is 
no  Estonia.  There  Is  a  freezing  peninsula 
sticking  north  Into  the  Oulf  erf  Finland 
peopled  by  slaves  who  are  permitted  to  work 
themselves  to  death  to  help  the  despots  they 
despise. 

Pew  people  know  anything  at  all  about 
Estonia.  Fewer  still  are  aware  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  these  people  to  be  their  own  masters. 
The  history  of  this  little  country  Is  a  blue- 
print of  what  will  happen  all  over  the  world 
if  the  Soviet  system  prevails. 

Please,  if  you  be  so  kind,  send  me  House 
Resolution  14,  which  earlier  this  year  you 
reintroduced. 

I  never  took  much  stock  In  asking  people 
to  write  to  Congressmen,  not  only  because 
people  don't  bother  writing,  but  because  I 
figured  Congressmen  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  letters  anyway,  even  this  when  the 
Congressmen  mall  Is  postage  free. 
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Meanwhile,  the  legUlature  prepared  for  a 
time  that  could  Include  action  on   another 
ezploelve  iMue  to  fight  for  communism. 
With  kindest  peraonaJ  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Roman  Lass. 
Ex-Senator  From  Estonia. 


The  Good  Gays  and  the  Bad  Gays 


New  To«x,  NT..  May  8. 1963. 
Hon.  Danisl  J.  Flood, 

House  Office  Building.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washinffton,  D.C. 
DcAS  Ma.  Flood:  I  have  read  your  letter 
In  the  Tablet  of  April  26.  1M3,  re  House 
Resolution  14.  I  would  be  willing  to  react 
favorably  to  your  requests  contained  in  your 
letter  if  I  couid  get  a  copy  of  the  bill.  If 
you  have  a  few  extra  copies.  I  would  attempt 
to  circulate  It  among  my  friends.  I  feel 
I  cannot  write  an  Intelligent  letter  to  Chair- 
man H.  W.  SMrrH  unlees  I  know  the  Mil. 
Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  oould 
send  me  a  copy  of  It,  or  any  amount  you  m«^ 
be  able  to  have  at  your  disposal. 
Respectfully  yours, 

OsoacE  BaDcsz. 

Obcanibatton  fob  thx  Dzvsirss  or 

FOUS     FSZXOOMS     FOB     Uksaime. 
Xwc, 

treia  York.  Maw  7. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Howasd  W  Smtth, 
ChaiT-man.     House    Rules    Committee.    Neie 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

DSAS  Odmossbsmam  Smtth  :  I  have  the  hon- 
or to  express  on  behalf  of  o\ir  organization 
which  encompasses  over  6,000  dues -paying 
members  the  petition  appealing  to  you  to 
submit  the  Hoxise  Resolution  14  (the  Flood 
resolution)  for  vote  In  tbe  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Our  petition  Is  motivated  by  a  great  need 
to  have  a  special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  which  would  constantly  ex- 
pose before  the  American  public  Russian 
colonialism  over  scores  of  nations  by  means 
of  hlgbly  authoritative  Investigations,  would 
assist  the  President  In  formulating  best  pol- 
icies In  respect  to  liberation  of  nations  from 
Russian  colonialism,  and  would  contribute 
to  liberation  efforts  of  the  said  enslaved 
nations. 

Creaticoi  of  such  a  committee  will  be  hailed 
by  all  the  subjugated  peoples  as   a  signifi- 
cant move  by  the  freedom-loving  Americans. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Edgzmx  Loztnsxtj, 

President. 

PS. — As  a  typical  dramatic  case  of  Rus- 
sian colonialist  methods  may  serve  the  mur- 
der perpetrated  by  the  Soviet-Russian  gov- 
ernment against  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
national  liberation  movement.  Stepan  Ban- 
dera, and  the  prominent  Ukrainian  scholar. 
Dr.  Lev  Rebet,  mentioned  In  the  enclosed 
communication  of  the  government  o€  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany. 

Bbookltn,  N.T.,  May  3,  X963. 
Hon.  HowAXD  W  SMrrH, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules.  Hovm  of 
Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dkas  CoNOKSssiCAif  SicrrB:  Please  let  me 
tirge  that  q\ilck  action  be  taken  on  House 
Resolution  14  to  establish  a  speeclal  Commit- 
tee OQ  the  Captive  Nations,  which  would  ex- 
pose the  status  of  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  Ln  the  XJ.SSA, 

To  my  mind.  It  Is  criminal  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  not  to  pound 
away  at  tbls  subject  day  and  night.  Rus- 
sia makes  screaming  headlines  about  "colo- 
nialism." and  not  one  word  Ls  ever  tossed 
back  In  her  teetb.  Wbat  in  the  world  Is 
wrong  with  us?  Are  we  no  longer  worthy 
•f  the  name  of  Americans?  Do  we  no  longer 
champion  freedom? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mast  Fttzgkrald 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Fitzgerald. 
(FOr  the  Fitzgerald  iamlly) . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NOSTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  23,  1963,  Miss  Miriam  Ottenberg. 
the  outstanding  investigative  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  made 
a  talk  before  the  Washington  Kiwanls 
Club  on  crime  and  law  enforcement  in 
the  I>istrtct  of  Columbia.  Miss  Otten- 
herg  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest  objective  reporters. 

In  her  address  to  the  Washington  Ki- 
wanls Club  she  gave  a  sound  analysis  of 
the  problems  with  which  law  enforce- 
ment officers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  confronted.  Miss  Ottenberg  is  con- 
vinced that  unless  the  so-called  Mallory 
rule  is  reversed  or  modified  and  Wash- 
ington's very  fine  police  force  is  permit- 
ted to  do  its  duty,  crime  will  continue  to 
flourish  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Chief 
Robert  V.  Murray,  Washington  has  one 
of  the  most  efiQcient  police  departments 
in  the  Nation.  Chief  Murray  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  service  and  Is 
recognized  as  being  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  law  enforcement  officers.  Chief 
Murray's  department,  however,  has  been 
hampered  in  law  enforcement  through 
the  ban  on  Investigative  arrests,  the  so- 
called  Mallory  rule,  and  unrealistic  court 
decisions. 

These  factors  are  very  ably  presented 
In  Miss  Ottenberg's  fine  sijeech  before 
the  Washington  Kiwanis  Club  on  May 
23.  As  her  talk  concerns  the  most  press- 
ing problem  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I 
included  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Thx  Good  Outs  and  ths  Bad  Outs 

When  I  gave  Tony  Prltchard  the  title  of 
my  talk  today — "The  Oood  Ouys  and  the 
B%d  Ouys" — I  had  in  mind  talking  about 
the  heroes  and  vUlains  of  my  book — the 
Federal  Investigators  versus  the  mobsters, 
traitors,  spies,  and  dope  traffickers,  among 
others. 

I  wanted  to  t«U  you  that  as  a  Nation 
we're  the  best  protected  people  In  the 
world — that  from  the  time  we  wake  up  In  the 
morning  and  take  our  vitamin  pUls  \intU  we 
catch  the  late  news  broculcasts.  Federal 
agents  somewhere  In  the  background  are 
making  our  lives  safer,  more  comfortable, 
and  more  secure. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you.  too.  that  tha^nka  to 
support  from  you  and  the  other  good  guys, 
we've  gotten  the  local  laws  to  run  out  of 
town  a  fancy  collection  of  fraud  artists, 
swindlers,  and  white  collar  cheats. 

But  the  more  I  thought  about  It.  the  more 
I  recUlzed  that,  while  what  I  said  might  be 
comforting,  this  Is  no  time  for  compltwiency. 
I  thought  some  more  about  my  title  and  I 
realized  that  sometimes  you  can't  tell  the 
good  guys  from  the  bad  guys  without  a  score- 
card. 

FcHT  Instance,  a  learned  Judge  recently  at- 
tacked what  he 'called  the  terror  evoked  by 
the  threat  of  setting  beasts  against  human 
beings.  He  was  talking  about  the  police 
department's  canine  corps.  He  did  not  men- 
tion that  a  policeman  with  his  dog  was 
knocked  down  and  beaten  during  the 
stadium  riots  but  did  not  unleash  his  dog 
to  defend  him.  Nor  did  this  learned  Judge 
mention  that  the  dogs  are  trained  to  hold. 


not  to  bite.  And  the  Judge  did  not  say  that 
In  some  parts  of  this  town,  where  It's  not 
safe  for  a  man  on  the  beat  to  patrol  alone, 
a  policeman's  dog  Is  the  only  protection  he 
has  against  being  attacked  himself. 

So  you  might  ask  yourself,  when  a  Judge 
attempts  to  rouse  public  sentiment  against 
the  canine  corps,  is  he  a  good  guy  or  a  bad 
guy? 

I'll  have  more  to  say  about  the  same  Judge 
later. 

Another  example:  A  lawyer  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  a  local  politician  of  some  standing 
testified  recently  that  Police  Chief  Murray's 
earnest  efTorts  to  ease  the  Impact  of  the  Mal- 
lory rule  Is  an  obsession  that  does  the  city 
no  good.  The  politician  said  that  he  and 
the  political  organization  he  represents  are 
violently  opposed  to  any  change  In  the  Mal- 
lory rule.  From  where  I  sit,  that  politician 
can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  good  guys 

Now.  Tony  Prltchard  wanted  me  to  talk 
about  District  crime  all  along.  As  you  can 
see,  I'm  playing  right  Into  his  hands.  I  had 
demurred  at  first  because  I  thought  you  were 
tired  of  hearing  about  It.  But  I've  changed 
my  mind  since  reading  some  recent  state- 
ments and  misstatements  on  the  subject.  I 
think  there's  an  urgent  need  to  get  away 
from  theories  and  back  to  facts  for  awhile. 

First  of  all,  we've  got  this  fact  to  face: 
Regardless  of  what  anybody  here  says  about 
the  extent  of  crime,  the  word  has  gotten 
around  the  country  that  It's  not  safe  to  visit 
Washington.  A  friend  of  mine  In  Chicago 
sent  me  a  syndicated  column  about  crime  In 
Washington,  which  also  quoted  stories  run- 
ning In  Tampa,  Fla..  and  Raleigh.  N.C. 
There  have  been  other  widely  distributed 
words  about  the  situation  here.  United 
Press  International  sent  a  series  on  Wash- 
ington crime  over  the  wires  and  we  didn't 
look  good.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  de- 
voted considerable  space  to  the  stadium  riot 
and  Washington's  other  crime  problons. 
There's  another  story  on  our  crime  In  the  cur- 
rent Look  magazine.  We'll  no  doubt  get 
more  of  the  same  on  a  TV  special  tonight 
with  the  provocative  title:  "Washington:  A 
City  In  Trouble." 

So.  fact  No.  1  Is  that  no  matter  how  we 
gloss  over  the  statistics,  no  matter  how  much 
the  apologists  point  to  crime  In  other  cities, 
Washington  has  accimiulated  a  national 
reputation  for  being  crime  riddled. 

For  fact  No.  2.  let's  take  a  look  at  the  rest 
of  the  country,  lliere's  no  question  that 
crime  Is  on  the  Increase  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  been  for  over  a  decade.  But 
from  1950  to  I960,  when  nationwide  crime 
Increased  by  98  percent.  It  only  Increased 
hereby  10.7  percent.  In  other  words,  we 
don't  have  to  parallel  the  national  Increase 
and  In  the  past,  we  didn't. 

There  Is  also  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Washington  Is  viewed  In  a  special  light  be- 
cause It  Ls  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  a  col- 
umnist wrote: 

"The  administration  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia law  enforcers  should  make  Washing- 
ton a  safe  and  habitable  community  before 
telling  other  cities  how  to  deal  with  their 
own  crime  and  delinquency  problems." 

So  the  fact  that  Washington  Is  not  alone 
In  Its  present  crime  Increase  is  hardly  a  com- 
fort. Nor  Is  It  much  cocnfort  that  we  are 
7th  among  16  cities  with  populations  rang- 
ing from  500.000  to  a  million. 

The  FBI,  In  Issuing  Its  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  has  always  cautioned  against  com- 
paring one  city  with  another — believing  that 
a  more  accurate  gauge  of  how  well  a  city 
copes  with  crime  lies  In  a  comparison  of  that 
city's  offenses  from  year  to  year. 

So,  for  fact  No.  3,  let's  look  at  how  we  as 
It  city  did  In  the  past  and  bow  we're  doing 
now.  Three  different  fiscal  years  are  Im- 
portant—1953,  1957,  and  1963. 

In  fiscal  1953,  the  rate  of  serious  offenses 
reached  the  highest  point  of  any  period 
since  the  city  adopted  a  more  accurate  coiunt 
of  crime  In  1947.    But  In  1963.  nobody  was 
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talking  about  social  problems  as  the  root  of 
the  crime  problem.  The  experts  had  a  pretty 
good  Idea  why  crime  hit  a  peak.  The  pc^oe 
annual  report  of  tha,t  year  put  It  this  way: 
The  adverse  publicity  received  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  force  as  a  result  of  the  congres- 
sional crime  hearings  lowered  public  esteem 
for  the  entire  force  and  might  have  been  a 
factor  In  the  Increase  In  Juvenile  crime. 

The  police  force  was  undermanned  and 
demoralized,  but  Robert  Murray  had  now 
become  chief.  Before  the  end  of  1953,  he 
had  started  crime  on  its  downward  trend. 
His  cleanup  Job  was  thorough.  He  won  the 
confidence  not  only  of  the  community  but 
of  his  own  men.     And  he  got  more  men. 

As  a  result.  Washington's  crime  trend 
was  reversed.  Wblle  crime  continued  to 
climb  across  the  Nation,  it  plununeted  down- 
ward here.  So  In  fiscal  1957  police  were  able 
to  report  that  crime  In  Washington  had 
reached  Its  lowest  point  In  a  decade.  So,  in 
the  10  years  of  the  revised  crime  reporting 
system,  we  had  hit  both  a  crime  high  and 
a  crime  low. 

But,  at  the  end  of  June  1957 — the  begin- 
ning of  the  1958  fiscal  year — the  plctvire  sud- 
denly began  to  change.  You  can  see  It  dra- 
matically on  a  chart.  It's  like  a  V.  Tou 
can  see  the  line  of  crime  sliding  steadily 
downward  and  then  you  can  see  the  line 
starting  upward  again. 

It  has  been  climbing  ever  since.  Tlius,  at 
the  end  of  April  1963  serious  offenses  totaled 
48  percent  more  than  they  did  at  the  end 
of  June  1957.  At  this  point,  we  are  only 
3  percent  below  the  all  time  high  of  fiscal 
1953. 

What  caused  the  Increase?  Some  have 
blamed  It  on  the  Infiux  of  Negroes  from  the 
South.  But  the  Infiux  has  been  fairly  steady 
for  a  long  time.  For  Instance,  let's  lo<A  at 
the  school  statistics,  which  I  think  are  aome- 
thlng  of  a  population  gage.  In  1953,  our  all- 
time  crime  peak,  there  were  64.716  Negro 
children,  or  54.37  percent  of  our  school  pop- 
xilatlon.  In  1957,  our  alltlme  crime  low,  there 
were  73.723  Negro  children,  or  68  percent, 
in  our  schools.  So  the  percentage  of  Negro 
children  In  the  school  population  Increased 
by  14  percent  during  the  period  of  our  great- 
est crime  decrease.  The  Negro  school  popu- 
lation, of  course,  has  continued  to  rise  but, 
as  I've  tried  to  show,  this  Is  not  a  controlling 
factor. 

Besides,  many  of  the  criminals  are 
natives — both  white  and  Negro. 

Some  theorists  have  blamed  the  crime  rise 
on  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
But  Negroes  now  have  many,  many  more  Job 
opportunities  than  they  had  In  1967.  Don't 
misunderstand  me.  There's  still  a  lot  of  Job 
discrimination  both  by  employers  and 
unions.  We  need  the  maximum  coopera- 
tion of  the  entire  community  to  give  Negro 
youths,  particularly,  the  training  and  op- 
portunities they  need  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  city's  responsible  working  force. 
I  think  every  move  in  that  direction  con- 
tributes to  a  healthier  and  safer  city.  The 
point  I've  loeen  making,  however.  Is  that 
the  need  to  end  Job  discrimination  is  recog- 
nized now  much  more  fully  than  It  was  in 
1957  when  crime  was  at  Its  lowest  point. 

Some  have  blamed  the  crime  increase  on 
shun  living  and  housing  discrimination. 
There  are  still  a  few  slums  but  not  like  there 
were  In  1957.  Southwest,  a  one-time  high 
crime  area,  was  leveled  and  those  slums  are 
gone.  They're  gone,  too.  In  Foggy  Bottom 
and  In  the  mid-Northwest  area  where  peo- 
ple lived  In  a  maze  of  alleys.  As  for  hous- 
ing discrimination,  can  you  compare  the 
city  now  with  the  way  It  was  In  1957? 
People  who  talk  In  those  terms  Just  haven't 
ridden  around  the  city  In  recent  years.  In  » 
fact.  It  was  the  leveling  of  the  slums  that 
distributed  crime  Into  previously  safe  areas. 

A  crime  rise  can  frequently  be  blamed  on 
a    corrupt    police    force,    an    undermanned 


police  force,  a  poc«-ly  equipped  or  Incom- 
petently administered  police  force.  Now, 
let's  measure  what's  happened  since  1957  In 
those  terms. 

We've  got  an  honest  police  chief  and  the 
men  under  his  command  either  hew  to  the 
line  or  get  out.  As  for  manpower,  we've  got 
336  more  police  on  the  force  than  we  did  In 
1957.  We  still  need  more  and  I'll  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  later. 

My  point  now  Is  that  we  have  more  i>ollce 
than  we  had  In  1957  but  crime  has  gone  up. 

We  also  have  a  canine  corps,  which  we 
didn't  have  In  1957.  By  July,  we'll  have  75 
well -trained  dogs  on  the  street  to  patrol  with 
the  men,  to  chase  felons,  to  track  down 
prowlers,  and  to  make  their  presence  felt  as 
a  deterrent  force  where  unruly  groups  gather. 

As  for  equipment,  we  have  20  two-way 
radios  for  patrolman  to  use  on  the  three 
shifts  so  now  60  policemen  are  equipped  with 
walkie-talkies.    We  dldnt  have  them  In  1957. 

As  for  administration,  a  number  of  major 
Improvements  have  been  made.  For  In- 
stance, virtually  all  plalnclothesmen  In  the 
precincts  are  now  under  the  centralized 
control  of  the  chief  of  detectives.  Five  de- 
tective districts  have  been^establLshed  under 
the  command  of  crack  detectives.  In  this 
way,  the  men  In  charge  of  the  detective  dis- 
tricts can  deploy  detectives  wherever  they're 
needed  over  two  or  three  precincts  to  follow 
a  pattern  of  cases  or  to  focus  on  a  particular 
heinous  crime. 

So,  the  crime  Increase  since  June  of  1957 
can't  be  blamed  on  a  corrupt  or  Incompetent 
force,  either. 

I  keep  getting  back  to  June  1967.  That,  as 
you  recall,  was  the  month  the  crime  trend 
was  reversed.  In  case  any  of  you  don't  know 
what  else  happened  that  month,  ni  tell  you 
now.  It  WEks  in  June  of  1957  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  rape  conviction  of 
Andrew  Mallory  on  the  ground  that  his 
confession  should  not  have  been  admitted  In 
evidence  against  him  because  he  was  held 
too  long  between  arrest  and  appearance  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate. 

I  know  this  Is  an  oft-told  story  to  you  but 
I  have  approached  it  in  this  way  In  an  effort 
to  deal  with  facts  rather  than  the<X7.  Now,- 
I'm  going  to  express  an  opinion  shared  by 
some  learned  Senators,  professors,  and  consti- 
tutional lawyers. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ever  Intended  Its  decision  In  the  Mallory 
case  to  be  Interpreted  as  it  has  been  by  our 
Court  of  Appeals.  I  dont  think  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  even  visualized  that  a  Judge  of  our 
Court  of  Appeals  would  ever  suggest  that 
the  coroner  could  not  testify  to  his  exam- 
ination of  a  dead  body  because  the  cor- 
oner would  not  have  known  where  the  body 
was  If  the  killer  had  not  confessed  to  bury- 
ing his  wife  In  a  dvmip.  Yet  that  1b  literally 
what  one  of  our  appellate  Judges  wrote  In  the 
Klllough  case. 

Despite  all  the  loose  talk  about  Mallory 
being  a  Constitutional  Issue,  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  base  Its  decision  on  the  Consti- 
tution but  on  the  J^deral  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Congress  approved  those  rules 
and  Congress  can  pass  a  law  affecting  those 
rules.  In  other  words.  It's  not  a  constitu- 
tional question  and  the  Supreme  Court  never 
said  it  was. 

It's  a  Federal  rule  affecting  all  Federal 
courts,  but  none  of  them  have  Interpreted 
the  Mallory  decision  like  5ur  Federal  Court 
of  Appeals.  Federal  agents  tell  me  the  only 
place  they  worry  about  the  Mallory  decision 
is  In  Washington. 

The  Klllough  case  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
Justice.  Washington  style.  I'll  review  a  few 
of  the  details.  Killough's  wife  tvu-ned  up 
missing.  After  she  had  been  gone  for  days, 
her  relatives  insisted  that  £ilIough  report 
her  disappearance  to  police.  He  did  and 
then  left  town.  While  he  was  gone,  police 
found  Mrs.  Killough's  car  with  blood  spoU 
on   It.     They  told  Killough's  girl  friend  to 


call  police  If  Klllough  showed  up.  He  did 
and  she  notified  police. 

Klllough  was  questioned  for  about  a  day, 
maybe  more.  At  that  point,  police  were  con- 
vinced Mrs.  Klllough  was  dead  but  they 
couldn't  proceed  until  they  found  the  body. 

Knowing  the  co\u-ts,  they  could  assiime 
that  If  Klllough  confessed,  the  confession 
would  not  be  given  to  the  Jury  becavise  of 
the  Mallory  rule.  But  at  that  point,  their 
Interest  was  Ln  finding  the  wife.  Well,  Kll- 
lough finally  said  he  had  killed  his  wife  and 
burled  her  on  the  diunp.  They  dug  her  up 
and  charged  Klllough  with  murder.  Klllough 
then  went  before  a  committing  magistrate 
who  duly  warned  him  of  his  rights. 

A  day  or  two  later,  a  detective  went  to 
the  Jail  to  see  Klllough.  His  purpose  was 
to  find  out  what  arrangements  Klllough 
wanted  made  for  his  wife's  funeral  and  the 
detective  also  had  some  of  Killough's  clothes 
he  wanted  to  return  to  him.  Wblle  the  de- 
tective was  at  the  Jail,  a  lawyer  friend  of 
Killough's  showed  up  and  offered  his  serv- 
ices. Klllough  said  he  had  made  other  ar- 
rangements. Then,  Klllough  became  a  com- 
pulsive talker.  He  wanted  to  unburden  him- 
self and  he  did  so  at  length.  This.  Inci- 
dentally, Lb  not  lin usual.  Police  across  the 
world  have  told  me  that  once  a  killer  Is 
caught,  he  freqviently  develops  a  great  desire 
to  talk,  to  rationalize,  to  Justify  and  some- 
how to  p\irge  himself  through  confession. 
Klllough  was  like  that. 

At  Killough's  trial,  the  Judge  threw  out 
the  prearralgnment  confession  as  expected 
under  the  Mallory  rule.  The  Judge  allowed 
the  Jury  to  hear  about  the  confession  Kll- 
loiigh  made  at  the  Jail  because  by  that  time 
Klllough  had  been  arraigned  and  warned  and 
offered  counsel. 

The  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  convic- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  Jail  confession 
wfts  prompted  by  the  earlier  confession — 
what  the  court  calls  "the  fruit  of  the  pol- 
rx>nous  tree."  As  I  said,  one  Judge  went 
further  and  wanted  to  throw  out  the  coro- 
ner's testimony  because  he  considered  that, 
too,  was  the  fruit  of  the  polsono\is  tree. 

The  Government  Is  now  attempting  to  try 
Klllough  again,  without  the  confessions,  of 
course.  It's  touch  and  go  whether  enough 
evidence  will  get  to  the  Jury  for  a  convic- 
tion and  If  he  Is  convicted,  whether  the 
court  of  appeals  will  let  It  stand. 

In  other  words,  a  confessed  killer  stands 
a  better  than  even  chance  of  walking  out  of 
Jail.    That's  Justice,  Washington  style. 

We  don't  have  to  worry  about  Mallory  him- 
self any  more.  He  made  the  mistake  of 
shifting  his  scene  of  operation  to  PhUadel- 
phla  when  he  walked  out  of  death  row.  In 
Philadelphia,  he  was  arrested  for  a  similar 
crime  and  was  sentenced  to  serve  11  to  23 
years. 

But  we  do  have  to  worry  about  criminals 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  who  have 
heard  about  Washington's  reputation  for  let- 
ting confessed  criminals  escape  Justice. 

If  you  think  that's  an  exaggeration,  con- 
sider the  case  of  the  kidnap  rapist  who  ab- 
ducted two  young  women  at  10th  and  O 
Streets,  forced  them  on  a  nightmare  ride 
through  town  and  raped  one  of  them.  When 
he  was  caught  later  in  Philadelphia,  during 
another  crime,  he  made  a  pho^  confession 
to  a  murder  In  Washington.  He  explained 
after  he  was  brought  back  that  he  thought 
his  chances  of  getting  off  were  better  In 
Washington  than  in  Philadelphia. 

The  learned  Judge  I  mentioned  earlier — 
the  one  who  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  canine 
corps — said  recently:  "I  doubt  that  the  per- 
petretors  of  crime  calculate  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  may  be  Interrogated 
by  the  police  before  deciding  where  to  snatch 
a  purse." 

Well,  he  may  doubt  It.  but  ITe  got  a  case 
to  Illustrate  that  the  criminals  are  well 
aware  of  the  benefits  to  them  of  the  Mallory 
rule   as  our  courts   Interpret   it. 
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Recently  a  Congressnuin  wu  attacked  In 
an  alley  Police  arrested  a  girl  accomplice 
who  proceeded  to  Identify  ber  male  confed- 
erates. When  one  of  them  was  brought  In  to 
confront  ber.  the  first  thing  be  asked  ber 
was  whether  she  had  made  a  statement.  She 
said  she  had.  Then,  he  asked  ber  whether 
shed  made  the  statement  before  or  after 
surra  Ignment. 

When  she  said  she  hadn't  been  arraigned 
yet.  he  shrugged  and  said.  "Oh  weil,  the 
statement  dont  count."  He  may  have  been 
Illiterate  but  be  sure  knew  about  Mallory. 

It's  because  Chief  Murray  has  seen  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Mallory  decision  at  first  hand 
that  he  give*  top  priority  to  getting  the 
Mallory  rule  ecised  for  the  sake  of  District 
law  enforcement.  The  politician  who  said 
Chief  Murray  has  an  obsession  about  the 
Mallory  rule  -did  not  mention  that  both  U.S. 
Attorney  Acheaon— a  Democrat — and  his  Re- 
publican predecessor.  Oliver  Oasch.  both 
have  argued  strongly  to  get  the  law  changed. 
Are  they  obsessed,  too? 

There  Is  now  legislation  before  Congress 
to  clarify  the  Mallory  decision  so  police  will 
no  longer  be  handcuffed  In  trying  to  solve 
crimes.  The  Star  agrees  with  the  police,  the 
prooecutors,  and  a  number  of  legislators  that 
this  is  must  legislation. 

When  the  rate  of  offenses  goes  up,  the  only 
consolation  is  that  the  crimes  are  solved. 
Here  again  we  are  fn  trouble.  Between  the 
ICallory  rule  and  2  years  of  official  crltl- 
dJDi  of  Investigative  arrests — winding  up  In 
an  outright  ban — police  have  been  vmable 
to  solve  near  as  many  crimes  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  Until  2  years  ago,  Washington 
had  the  highest  rate  of  solving  crimes  In  the 
coxintry.  In  2  years,  the  clearance  rate 
dropped  from  89  percent  of  the  serious 
crimes  to  45  percent.  That's  still  far  above 
the  national  average  of  27  percent  but  It 
means  a  lot  more  crimes  are  going  unsolved 
and  a  lot  more  criminals  are  remaining  at 
large  to  commit  further  crimes. 

If  arrests  for  investigation  are  unconstitu- 
tional as  the  lawyers  say,  then,  of  course, 
they  shouldn't  be  allowed.  But  police  have 
to  have  some  alternative. 

At  this  point,  police  face  this  dilemma. 
Either  they  let  a  suspect  remain  at  large — 
free  to  run.  free  to  dispose  of  his  loot — until 
they  have  enough  probable  cause  to  believe 
they've  definitely  got  the  right  man.  Or 
they  pick  him  up  and  charge  him  with  a 
crime  he  may  not  have  oonomltted.  lliey  will 
release  him.  of  coxirse.  as  soon  as  they've 
checked  out  his  alibi  but  there's  a  charge  of 
murder  or  robbery  or  rape  on  his  record. 
That  record  cannot  be  expunged  under  pres- 
ent law. 

What's  the  solution?  Under  the  Mallory 
rule,  you  cant  hold  onto  a  nuui  once  he's 
charged  long  enough  to  bring  In  witnesses  for 
identification,  long  enough  to  question  him, 
long  enough  for  a  reenactment  of  the  crime, 
long  enough  for  him  to  reveal  where  he  hid 
the  loot.  Under  the  ban  on  Investigative 
arrests,  police  must  charge  a  man  first  and 
check  his  alibi  later.  Police  may  then  let 
him  go.  but  they  can't  let  go  of  the  record. 

In  this  quandry.  Chief  Murray  has  proposed 
a  uniform  arrest  act  under  which  police 
would  be  able  to  bold  a  man  up  to  6  hoxirs 
without  charging  him.  Unless  the  Mallory 
rule  la  subatantially  changed.  Congress  will 
have  to  consider  some  such  alternative  to 
Investgate  arrests. 

In  the  immediate  future,  there  are  several 
measures  that  warrant  the  support  of  you 
and  all  other  Washlngtonlans  who  are  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  kind  of  reputation 
we're  getting  across  the  Nation  but  also  with 
the  kind  of  dangers  we're  running  at  home. 

First  on  the  list  Is  a  change  in  the  Mallory 
rule. 

Second,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we  do  need 
more  police  on  the  street.    We  are  authorized 


to  have  a  3. 000- man  force  but  Congress  has 
never  appropriated  enough  money.  We're 
still  100  men  short.  So.  the  second  measure 
deserving  support  Is  for  an  appropriation 
large  enough  to  bring  the  force  to  3.000  men 
as  authorized  by  Congress. 

A  third  measure  deserving  support  in  the 
interest  of  more  police  protection  Is  a  pend- 
ing bill  authorizing  the  Police  Department 
to  handle  special  details  such  as  the  Major 
Cooper  parade  and  Presidential  appearances 
with  off-duty  policemen  who  would  be  paid 
at  straight  time  for  their  work.  This  would 
keep  the  police  on  duty  at  their  regular  posts 
while  providing  enough  manpower  for  the 
special  details  which  are  an  Integral  part  of 
policing  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I've  talked  about  the  causes  and  some  of 
the  possible  cures  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  reporter.  I'd  like  to  close  with  the  words 
of  a  former  criminal  court  judge,  now  a 
Member  of  Congress,  who  had  ber  purse 
snatched  outside  her  apartment  Just  two 
blocks  from  her  Capitol  office. 

Said  Congresswoman  GairrrrHs:  "The 
courts  In  this  town  are  Just  too  lenient. 
When  a  police  officer  goes  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  find  a  thief  and  take  him  down  to  court, 
then  nothing  is  done,  the  police  officer  is 
demoralized." 

Congresswoman  OairrrrHS  decided  to  give 
up  her  convenient  apartment  In  the  Capitol 
Hill  area  and  move  to  Virginia.  Perhaps  if 
an  aroused  community  of  good  guys  gets  be- 
hind some  of  the  measures  we've  been  dis- 
cussing and  the  police  have  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  the  bad  guys,  nuiybe  then  we  can 
bring  the  Congresswoman  back  Into  the 
District.  At  the  same  time,  we'll  bring  back 
some  of  the  visitors  who  have  been  warned 
to  stay  out  ot  Waahlngton — the  city  In 
trouble. 


Foreign  Aid — Inflation — Fiscal  Crises — 
Economic  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

OF    NrW    TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
restrained Federal  Qovernment's  spend- 
ing, the  abandorunent  of  any  Intent  to 
balance  the  national  budget,  the  ex- 
pressed objective  of  the  administration 
to  artificially  stimulate  the  economy  by 
massive  deficits,  the  deliberate  adoption 
of  policies  to  create  inflationary  higher 
prices  by  cheapening  the  dollar,  are  all 
contributing  to  an  inevitable  series  of 
fiscal  crises  and  economic  chaos. 

The  Cheektowaga  Times  is  a  most  re- 
sponsible newspaper,  published  at  Cheek- 
towaga. N.Y.  It  is  circulated  in  the  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  suburban  area. 

This  newspaper  recently  published  a 
concise  editorial  pointing  out  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  this  Nation's  fis- 
cal policies  and  programs. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  this 
Congress,  our  executive  department,  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  give  sober 
thought  to  the  fiscal,  economic,  and  po- 
litical truths  contained  in  this  editoriaL 

I  congratulate  the  Cheektowaga  Timea^ 
upon  the  publication  of  this  article  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord. 


The  article  follows: 

PoKZTON  Aid  Trkzatins  Oxjb  Dollak 

The  UJS.  foreign  aid  program  Is  threaten- 
ing the  American  dollar.  It  Is  subsidizing 
foreign  competition  with  our  own  manufac- 
turers and  Industries.  It  is  draining  our 
gold  supply  and  creating  a  highly  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments. 

In  short,  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  en- 
dangering our  entire  economy.  These  facts 
are  obvious  and  easily  substantiated. 

Why  do  the  budget  planners  overlook  this 
situation  when  offering  theories  and  strate- 
gcms  for  curing  our  ailing  economy? 

Why  do  they  omit  mention  of  one  sure 
step  toward  national  solvency:  a  drastic  cut 
In  our  foreign  aid  and  military  assistance 
programs? 

At  little  or  no  interest,  the  United  States 
Is  regularly  extending  60-year  loans  to  for- 
eigners. Our  Government  must  raise  money 
for  these  loans  by  borrowing  on  short  term 
at  high  interest  rates.  This  has  contributed 
to  the  raising  of  the  Federal  debt  limit  re- 
peatedly. 

The  "temporary"  authorization  Is  now  t308 
billion,  and  the  groundwork  Is  being  laid  to 
raise  It  again. 

Serloiu  suggestions  have  been  offered  to 
have  the  celling  on  the  national  debt  re- 
moved entirely.  Efforts  also  have  been  made 
to  remove  the  legal  requirement  for  a  gold 
reserve. 

These  changes  coxild  lead  to  unbridled 
spending  and  a  nonstop  trip  to  bankruptcy. 

Leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  frequently  de- 
fine the  primary  goal  of  world  communism 
as  the  collapse  of  the  capitalistic  system. 
Most  of  the  free  world  economy  Is  tied  to 
the  U.S.  dollar,  so  a  foremost  goal  of  every 
mistaken  lender  is  to  wreck  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

If  they  succeed,  they  wUl  have  won  their 
Btrtiggle  without  dropping  a  bomb  or  firing 
a  single  gun.  When  a  nation's  economy  col- 
lapses, concentration  of  power  Is  Inevitable. 

Before  the  people  become  aware  of  what 
Is  happening,  they  find  themselves  saddled 
with  artificial  fixing  ot  prices  for  goods  and 
services.  Wages  u-e  set  by  the  central  au- 
thority and  government  takes  over  owner- 
ship and  management  of  industries,  business, 
and  farms. 

The  emergence  of  an  all-powerful  dictator 
is  but  a  simple  step  from  this  point. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  succumb  to 
totalitarianism.  It  would  mean  the  end  of 
freedom  everywhere  on  earth.  It  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  mankind's  destiny 
upon  this  earth  depends  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  free  economy  In  the  United  States. 

E>e8pite  the  danger  signals,  despite  the  low 
level  of  our  gold  reserves,  the  unwarranted 
foreign  aid  appropriations  continue.  Some 
of  these  appropriations  are  granted  to  nations 
we  hope  are  our  allies  and  friends.  But  they 
also  go  In  great  abundance  to  neutrals,  to 
so-called  neutrals  who  are  really  antagonistic 
to  us,  and  to  our  outspoken  Communist 
enemies. 

Including  the  Interest  on  the  money  we 
have  borrowed  In  order  to  give  It  away,  the 
total  foreign  aid  account  Is  more  than  9110 
billion.  This  Is  one-third  of  the  national 
debt. 

To  relate  foreign  aid  more  closely  to  our 
personal  {xx:ketbooks,  remember  that  foreign 
aid  progranu  consume  the  equivalent  of  22 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  we  pay  in  personal 
Income  taxes  each  year. 

This  flight  of  money  has  seriously  weak- 
ened our  economy.  It  has  swollen  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  to  grotesque  proportions. 
Now  our  solicitous  friends  overseas  are  be- 
ginning to  worry  about  a  collapse  of  the 
dollar  and  are  preparing  for  such  a  calamity. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  squander- 
ing of  our  own  Uf  eblood. 


American  Checks  and  Balances 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT'VES 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening.  May  27,  1963.  the 
Masons  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
nearby  Lodges  presented  the  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  Award  to  the  Honor- 
able Harry  Flood  Byrd,  U.S.  Senator 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

In  the  program  for  the  dinner  there 
was  an  article  by  Charles  Bruce  Gilley, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  en- 
titled "American  Checks  and  Balances," 
which  In  my  mind  presents  an  excellent 
explanation  of  the  workings  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  worthy  of  the  study  of  all 
of  those  interested  in  the  perpetuation 
of  our  form  of  government. 

American  Chicks  and  Balances 
The  world  seems  filled  with  sombre  folk 
whose  mission  appears  to  trouble  the  gullible 
with  thoughts  that  our  cherished  civiliza- 
tion is  on  the  edge  of  oblivion.  Before  one 
suociunbe  to  this  destructive  Idea,  your 
Orand  Master  urges  all  Americans,  yes,  even 
those  of  non-American  affiliation,  to  hold 
before  them,  in  plain  view,  the  fabric  into 
which  has  been  twined  and  intertwined  the 
history  of  this  great  Nation.  Look  at  it, 
study  it,  revere  It. 

Personalities  assume  their  hnmortal  places 
In  this  masterpiece  of  government — George 
Waahlngton,  Patrick  Henry,  Paul  Revere, 
Daniel  Boone,  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Henry  CUy,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  Andrew  Jackson,  Rob- 
ert B.  Lee,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  all  of  history,  while  in  life  looms 
the  Indomitable  Harry  S.  Truman,  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  our  distinguished  guest  and  his 
long  line  of  patriotic  forebears,  together  with 
other  patriotic  leaders  now  showing  the 
world  that  the  true  spirit  of  America  stlU 
shines  and  glows  in  the  darkness  of  the 
doubt  and  despair  raised  by  the  unbelieving. 
The  pessimist,  or  the  destructlonlst,  sees 
the  fabric  losing  Its  fiber,  sapping  Its  own 
strength.  He  views  world  happenings  as  In- 
clusive of  all  peoples.  He  cringes  before 
the  military  might  of  communism — but  his- 
tory is  devoid  of  any  lowering  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  American  people  because  of  the 
offensive  power  of  any  nation.  He  fears  the 
pressure  of  this  false  Ideology  as  creating  in 
our  people  the  all-motlvatlng  desire  for  ma- 
terial things.  How  false,  as  we  contemplate 
the  blesslnn  and  privileges  accorded  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  under  the  broad  con- 
cepts of  the  American  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

The  pessimist  blindly,  yet  erroneously,  sees 
his  fellow  Americans,  even  his  Nation,  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  Almighty  God,  in  line 
with  the  apparent  boast  of  those  who  cUng  to 
beliefs  without  faith. 

America,  with  Its  checks  and  balances, 
holds  the  fabric  of  Its  existence  in  venera- 
tion, /tnd  proudly  displays  to  all  mankind 
the  soiu-ces  and  foundations  of  Its  greatness. 
Its  power,  and  Its  position  in  the  world  of 
men  and  nations. 

First,  the  spiritual  quality  by  which  ths 
dignity  of  man  becomes  the  watchword. 
This  means  reliance  upon  the  basic  qualities 
of  our  forefathers,  those  qualities  which  have 
held  together  so  tightly  whenever  the  evUa 


attendant  upon  destruction,  either  by  self  or 
foreign  design,  have  imperiled  our  national 
or  individual  status. 

Second,  the  power  of  strength — mUltary  or 
economic — which  enables  the  Nation  to  with- 
stand attempts  of  those  not  of  our  family 
group  to  take  unfair  and  unannounced  ad- 
vantage of  a  people  whose  aims  are  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  hearte  of  men  and 
among  nations. 

Third,  the  certainty  of  faith  In  the  good- 
ness and  the  divine  might  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  one  great  source  of  power  to 
overcome  doubts  and  fears,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain.  In  the  souls  of  men,  determi- 
nation, ability,  wisdom,  and  desire  to  carry 
on  the  true  principles  of  democracy  and 
brotherhood. 

These  sources  and  foundations  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  the  need  for  military  and  eco- 
nomic power,  and  Che  reliance  upon  the 
unwavering  strength  and  guidance  of  God, 
we  find  reposed  in  (1)  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, as  they  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
government  bequeathed  by  their  forebears, 
(2)  the  home,  where  such  principles  are 
taught  generation  after  generation,  (3)  the 
church,  where  faith  in  man  and  God  Is  made 
a  part  of  our  daUy  Uvea,  (4)  the  public 
schools,  where  democracy  and  decency  are 
the  fundamentals  leading  to  good  citizen- 
ship, and  (5)  the  craft  of  freemasonry, 
where  all  of  these  qualities  are  taught  and 
woven  into  the  tapestry  of  men's  souls. 

America's  checks  and  balances  are  secure, 
sound  and  imperishable.  Her  people  listen 
not  to  the  pessimist  of  thought  and  action, 
but  place  their  faith  and  trust  in  those  in- 
destructible affiliates  of  man's  dignity 
among  his  brethren,  the  American  system 
of  home  life,  the  chiirch  of  the  living  God, 
the  public  educational  system,  and  the  fra- 
ternal ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  and 
nation  to  nation. 

Charles  Bruce  Gn.LET. 


Telerision  and  Childrea 
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or 
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or    ARKANSAS 
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Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21,  1963,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Samoff,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Inc.,  gave  a  talk  before  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  meet- 
ing at  Miami,  Fl^.,  on  the  subject  of 
"Television  and  Children."  The  subject 
Is  of  great  interest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  what  Mr.  SamofI  had  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  timely. 

Part  of  his  remarics  are  addressed  to 
the  role  of  educational  television  as  dis- 
tinguished from  cwnmercial  broadcast- 
ing. There  is  quite  a  public  debate  go- 
ing (Ml  at  the  present  time  as  to  What 
the  proper  roles  are  of  educational  and 
commercial  television  respectively.  Mr. 
SamoCf's  views  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  noted  as  a  part  of  thia 
public  debate. 

Mr.  Sarnofif 's  remarks  are  as  follows : 

TELKVISION   and   CHnj>RKN 

My  credentials  fcM*  appearing  before  you 
today  are  now  at  the  ages  of  4,  6,  and  19. 
They  are  three  girls  and  they  are  all  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  a  formal  education.  In 
common  with  most  other  youngsters  in  the 
United  States,  they  enjoy  watching  television 
and  they  are  not  bashful  about  it.    When 


,  a  program  their  father  wants  to  view  on 
NBC  happens  to  conflict  with  one  of  their 
favorites  on  another  channel,  the  audience 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  sometimes 
declines  by  one. 

Nevertheless,  I  share  with  my  children,  as 
many  other  parents  share  with  theirs,  an 
Interest  in  their  television  viewing  as  well 
as  in  their  education.  Not  that  I  equat« 
the  two.  I  could  not,  and  I  would  not,  sug- 
gest that  commercial  television  has  the  same 
altruistic  goals,  for  example,  as  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The 
schoolroom,  the  living  room,  and  the  mar- 
ketplace are  obviously  different  milieus,  with 
differing  disciplines  and  motivations.  ' 

Yet,  I  believe  there  is  much  common 
ground  that  the  parent,  the  teacher  and 
the  broadcaster  can  occupy,  and  it  is  my 
hope  to  convince  you  that  a  joint  explora- 
tion of  this  territory  can  produce  tangible 
rewards  for  the  children  with  whom  we  are 
concerned. 

Like  the  process  of  learning,  television  is 
literally  everywhere.  Fifty  million  Ameri- 
can families,  the  occupants  of  91  percent  of 
all  the  homes  in  this  Nation,  possess  tele- 
vision sets  which,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
are  watched  with  varying  degrees  of  interest 
and  consistency  by  one  or  more  members  of 
the  household. 

Children  form  an  avid  and  substantial 
segment  of  this  vast  atidience.  Today,  the 
chUd  of  15  does  not  know  a  world  without 
television.  It  was  there,  in  bulky  small- 
screen  size,  when  he  was  In  his  cradle.  As 
he  progressed  from  the  nursery,  television 
progressed  to  the  larger  screen,  the  slimmed - 
down  portable  set,  and  even  to  color. 

In  the  modern  era,  television  has  become 
as  entrenched  in  the  house  as  the  bath  or 
the  telephone.  The  16-year-old  watches 
with  aplomb  a  program  sent  in  color  to  an 
orbiting  satellite  in  outer  space  and  re- 
transmitted to  his  home  receiver.  He  sees, 
at  the  same  time  as  Sir  Winston  ChurchUl 
in  London,  the  first  honorary  citizenship 
ever  bestowed  by  an  American  President  in 
ceremonies  conducted  at  the  White  House. 
Tomorrow,  today's  adolescent  will  watch 
television  transmitted  in  full  color  to  and 
from  any  areas  of  the  civUized  world.  Sing- 
apore, Sydney,  Suez  and  Stockholm  will  be 
as  easily  available  technically  as  San  Fran- 
cisco is  today;  and  quite  possibly  they  will 
be  seen  on  waU-slze  mural  television,  the 
successor  to  the  present  receiver. 

Nor  is  It  fanciful  conjecture  to  speculate 
that  today's  15-year-oId  will  one  day  know 
and  possess  other  forms  of  television  that 
now  are  only  scientific  laboratory  concep- 
tions. For  example,  through  advances  in 
the  miniaturization  and  integration  of  com- 
ponents, we  may  have  sometime  in  the 
decade  of  the  70's  color  television  sets  no 
larger  than  the  transltorlzed  radio  you  now 
carry  in  your  pocket. 

Dramatic  advances  are  also  being  achieved 
In  the  utilization  of  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
radio  spectrum.  There  are  bUUons  of  un- 
used communications  channels  in  the  ultra- 
high frequency  range  which  science  will  some 
day  unlock  tar  the  use  of  man  My  chil- 
dren and  yours  may  well  have  their  own 
private  broadcast  frequency,  just  as  we  now 
have  our  own  telephone  number. 

The  prosi>ect  of  personal  conununicatlons, 
sight  and  sound,  between  any  two  individ- 
uals any  place  In  the  world  Is  not  beyond  our 
children's  grasp.  Indeed,  before  the  cxirrent 
crop  of  teenagers  become  octogenarian,  it 
may  be  In  television  and  voice  communica- 
tion with  individuals  on  other  planets. 

This  is  a  sepeculative  glimpse  of  the  tele- 
vUson  of  our  children's  tomorrow,  but  what 
of  television  today? 

Is  It,  as  some  allege,  an  electronic  Pied 
Piper  beguiling  chUdren  from  their  parents, 
their  studies  and  outdoor  sports  and  piping 
them  off  to  armchair  hibernation? 
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Th«  tclerlslon  Indiutry  would  be  the  laat 
to  deny  that  television  bolda  enormous  mag- 
nettani  for  children.  Some  90  percent  of  all 
youngsters  In  the  United  Sutes  under  the 
age  of  13 — nearly  40  million  children — watch 
teleTlslon  during  the  course  of  a  typical  week. 
Between  the  ages  of  13  and  17,  It  rises  to 
97  percent,  or  more  than  15  million  teenagers. 
Before  we  attempt  to  evaluate  television's 
Influence  on  children,  we  should  be  clear 
about  who  Is  being  influenced.  As  every  par- 
ent and  teacher  knows,  a  child  Is  quick- 
silver— not  today  what  he  was  yesterday,  nor 
again  what  he  will  be  tomorrow.  There  are 
light  years  of  differences  In  the  Interests 
and  responses  of  6-year-old  boys  and  3-year- 
oia  girls.  To  the  kindergarten  child,  high 
school  possesses  the  remoteness  of  the  planet 
Venus. 

These  differences,  I  think,  make  It  Impor- 
tant for  all  of  us — parents,  teachers  and 
broadctisters  alike — to  tread  softly  when  It 
comes  to  originating  or  endorsing  broad 
generalities  about  the  Influence  of  television 
on  children.  The  audience  of  children  Is 
not  monoUthlo — It  Is  a  complex  of  different 
and  disparate  age  groups,  each  bringing 
something  different  to  television,  each  seek- 
ing something  different  from  It. 

There  are,  however,  certain  speclflc  con- 
clusions we  can  reach  with  reasonable  as- 
surance, based  on  extensive  research  con- 
ducted both  within  ahd  without  the  Indus- 
try. Primarily,  children  actively  seek  some- 
thing when  they  watch  television.  A  recent 
study  stated  that  nothing  coxild  be  farther 
trcxn  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  children 
are  sitting  victims,  and  television  bites  them. 

While  much  remains  to  be  dcme  in  devel- 
oping information  In  this  area,  some  realls- 
tlo  yardsticks  for  measuring  television's 
effects  on  children  have  emerged  from  such 
carefully  researched  books  as  "Television  In 
the  Uves  of  Our  Children,"  by  Wilbur 
Schramm,  and  "Televlslcn  and  the  Child," 
by  Hllde  Hlmmelwelt. 

These  studies  show  that  children  who 
watch  television  carry  certain  advantages 
with  them  when  they  enter  school.  They 
have  larger  vocabularies  than  the  children 
who  seldom  or  never  watch  television.  They 
take  more  Interest  In  hobbles;  and  they 
have  a  broader  and  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  the  world  aroiind  them.  T»levlslon-vlew- 
ing  children  move  Increasingly  toward  good 
quality  magazines.  They  read  more  of  both 
general  magazines  and  news  magazines. 
Significantly,  they  also  read  books  on  a  wider 
range  of  subjects.  In  the  television  decade, 
publication  of  juvenile  books  Is  up  200  per- 
cent, and  library  circulation  is  up  more  than 
80  percent.  One  study  of  the  subject  has 
concluded  that  "book  reading  comes  Into 
Its  own  not  despite  television  but  becaxise 
of  It.- 

I  believe  It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
television  has  helped  the  younger  child  In 
adapting  to  society.  It  has  demonstrably 
Improved  his  performance  In  the  world  of 
reality.  It  has  also  allowed  him  to  peer 
through  the  window  that  opens  on  a  world 
of  fantasy,  beginning  with  those  simple  hot- 
piirsult  animal  cartoons  and  ranging  up- 
ward to  more  sophisticated  entertainments, 
such  as  '"The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  Mary  Martin's 
"Peter  Pan."  and  "Walt  Disney's  Wonder- 
tvd  World  of  Color"^-experlences  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  adults  as  well  as  children. 

Becaiise  differing  attitudes  and  purposes 
enter  Into  viewing,  different  children  seek 
different  things  from  television.  It  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  vast  living  library  to  them, 
and  they  make  their  selections  In  the  same 
way  that  they  take  books  from  a  library 
shelf.  The  selections  may  please,  bore  or 
absorb,  but  the  child  generally  is  success- 
ful In  finding  what  he  Is  seeking. 

Of  course,  some  problems  and  conflicts  are 
unavoidable.  In  attempting  to  satisfy  many 
different  appetites,  television  must  also  pro- 


<  vide  abundant  and  varied  selections  for 
grown-ups.  This  accounts  In  major  part 
for  the  broad  range  of  offerings  on  televi- 
sion— from  westerns  to  situation  comedies, 
from  mysteries  to  dramas,  from  cartoons  to 
news  and  public  affairs  programs. 

Not  every  program  can  suit  every  taste. 
While  most  youngsters  derive  constructive 
pleasure  or  amiable  diversion  frocn  televi- 
sion entertainment  offerings,  some  children 
are  Impressionable  to  the  slightest  nuances 
or  suggestions.  An  unfortunate  few  are 
neurotic  or  disturbed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  en- 
tangled the  beet  intentloned  efforts  can  be- 
came. Experimental  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  effects  of  television 
on  dlstiu-bed  and  delinquent  yoiuigsters. 
The  findings  are  Interesting.  Certain  situa- 
tion comedies  that  st\owed  children  In  a 
pleasant  home  with  well-adjusted  parental 
relationships  were  highly  upsetting.  The 
disturbed  child  never  knew  such  homellfe 
oould  exist,  and  It  was  a  deeply  frustrating 
experience  to  see  what  he  had  not  known. 
Yet  it  would  be  uiu^asonable  to  conclude 
that  television  should  therefore  eliminate 
family  situation  comedies.  Were  we  to  con- 
struct program  schedules  solely  on  the  basis 
of  suitability  to  all  children,  or  to  spedfled 
children  with  speclflc  problems,  we  would 
penalize  vast  segments  of  the  total  audience. 

As  a  father  of  three,  I  know  what  audacity 
It  takes  to  propose  an  added  child-rearing 
activity  to  a  parent.  But  as  a  broadcaster,  I 
suggest  that  television's  role  for  children 
should  be  more  than  that  of  an  a\ixlllary 
babysitter  or  paclfler. 

Since  time  immemorial,  parents  have  as- 
svmied  responsibility  for  their  children's  food, 
dress,  sleep,  study,  and  play.  Is  It  because 
television  Is  relatively  new,  or  so  much  taken 
for  granted,  that  many  parents  have  not 
realized  their  responsibility  for  their  chil- 
dren's viewing?  Is  this  why  many  tetichers 
have  not  become  more  active  in  guiding  their 
students  In  the  use  of  television  as  a  tool 
for  learning,  as  well  as  an  Instrument  for 
entertainment?  A  recent  study  Indicated, 
for  example,  that  only  one  child  In  five  had 
been  asked  by  his  teacher  to  watch  any  tele- 
vision program. 

Yet  Informative  and  stimulating  program- 
ing Is  provided  by  ooaunerclal  broadcasters 
in  far  greater  quantity  and  variety  than 
many  parents  or  teachers  seem  to  recog- 
nize. This  Includes  programs  In  the  enter- 
tainment field,  such  as  "Mr.  Novak,"  deplet- 
ing the  life  and  times  of  a  high  school 
teacher,  or  a  series  based  on  the  work  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  both  of  which  NBC  will  launch  this 
fall.  It  Includes  a  wide  range  of  docu- 
mentaries such  as  "Encyclopedia  of  Com- 
munism," "The  River  Nile,"  and  "American 
Landmark:  Lexington -Cbncord,"  as  well  as 
regular  and  special  news  programs  on  cur- 
rent events  and  their  significance. 

Beyond  these,  broadcasters  offer  certain 
programs  designed  specifically  as  Information 
vehicles  for  children.  The  NBC  series 
"Exploring"  represents  an  enlightening  case 
history.  In  planning  It  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  11,  we  did  a  good  deal  of  careful  pre- 
liminary research  on  structure  and  con- 
tent— including  the  most  suitable  time 
period,  the  Information  and  interest  levels 
of  the  different  age  groups,  and  their  use 
of  television. 

We  also  supplied  professionally  prepared 
study  guides  to  260.000  teachers,  outlining 
the  subjects  treated  In  each  program  In  the 
series — mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
music  appreciation,  and  language — so  they 
could  be  coordinated  with  classroom  work. 

Recently,  "ExplcMing"  won  a  Peabody 
Award  as  "an  outstanding  television  series 
for  youth  and  children."  It  also  received 
the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Award  for  "Best 
Children's  Program." 


Yet  It  U  a  sad  fact  that  "Explorlng" 
reaches  only  a  fraction  of  its  potential  audi- 
ence. One  reason  is  that,  although  It  is 
the  most  viewed  of  all  comparable  educa- 
tional programs,  it  has  difficulty  matching 
the  magnetic  pull  of  competitive  entertain- 
ment shows.  Another  reason  wpuld  appear 
to  be  that  teachers  have  not,  through  the 
use  of  study  guides  or  other  means  avail- 
able to  them,  done  enough  to  encourage  the 
viewing  of  "Exploring." 

Little  purpose  would  be  gained  If  this 
meeting  were  to  be  used  as  just  one  more 
platform  for  the  cataloging  of  shortcomings, 
yours  or  ours.  But  I  do  urge  you,  both 
parents  and  teachers,  to  acquaint  yourself 
more  thoroughly  with  the  affirmative  values 
television  has  to  offer  young  people,  and  to 
guide  your  children  and  students  in  its  use. 

Only  you,  as  parents,  know  your  child  as  an 
Individual  and  know  what  is  best  for  him; 
only  you  can  gage  his  sensltlviUes.  his  emo- 
tional range,  his  changing  desires.  You  do 
not  surrender  to  him  the  right  to  eat  nothing 
but  jellybeans  every  day,  and  by  the  same 
token,  you  caji  help  balance  his  television 
diet  as  hlB  needs  dictate. 

An  affirmative  role  also  falls  to  the  teacher, 
who  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  external 
Infiuence  In  stimulating  youthful  viewing. 
You  can  encourage  your  students  to  watch 
programs  of  an  Informative  nature.  You 
can  assign  televised  documentaries  and  news 
programs  on  the  same  basis  that  jrou  now 
make  assignments  from  the  dally  press. 

As  parents  and  teachers  respond  to  this 
responsibility,  and  as  more  and  more  chil- 
dren watch  the  programs  that  you  consider 
educationally  and  Informatively  appropriate, 
you  will  provide  the  broadcaster  with  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  an  Intensified  effort 
In  this  direction. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  commercial 
broadcasting,  and  with  the  ways  In  which 
you  can  grulde  your  children  and  students 
Into  constructive  viewing  patterns.  Beyond 
commercial  broadcasting,  television  offers 
another  resoxirce  for  enlightenment,  much 
smaller  in  Its  current  dimensions,  but  with 
Infinite  promise  If  properly  developed.  This 
is  the  field  of  educational  television,  whose 
role  has  been  under  continuing  discussion — 
a  discussion  which  has  become  more  spirited 
in  recent  weeks.  I  would  like  to  outline  my 
conception  of  Its  role. 

The  function  and  potential  of  educational 
television  vls-a-vls  commercial  broadcasting 
should  not  be  confused  by  Invoking  such 
catchwords  as  "competitive"  versus  "supple- 
mentary" service,  or  "brocid"  versus  "narrow" 
programing,  or  "cultural"  versus  "commer- 
cial" presentations.  What  Is  truly  needed  Is 
an  examination  In  precise  and  realistic  terms 
of  the  contributions  educational  television 
can  make,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  can  be 
supported. 

A  fundamental  distinction  between  educa- 
tional television  and  commercial  broadcast- 
ing Is  the  fact  that  the  former  Is  precluded 
by  law  from  obtaining  Its  financial  support 
from  the  advertising  of  products  or  services. 
This  Imposes  limitations  on  the  scope  of  Its 
operations,  yet  opens  opportunities  for  It 
which  are  not  feasible  for  commercial  broad- 
casting. 

Educational  television,  unlike  commercial 
broadcasting,  does  not  have  the  revenues  to 
support  a  wide  range  of  costly  entertainment 
and  Information  programs.  Including  a  com- 
prehensive worldwide  news  service — all  di- 
rected to  a  total  public. 

However,  since  educational  television  Is 
not  dependent  on  wide  popular  acceptance. 
It  has  unique  opportunities.  It  has  the 
opportunity  to  present  In  detail  subjects 
which  are  of  special  Interest  to  some  mem- 
bers of  the  total  audience.  It  has  the  oppor- 
tunity for  program  experimentation  which 
may  InltlaHy  attract  a  small  niimber  of 
viewers.    And  It  has  the  all-lipportant  oppor- 
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tunity  for  formal  Instruction,  as  a  major 
contribution  to  meeting  the  critical  problems 
of  an  overbxirdened  educational  system  from 
elementary  school  through  college. 

It  is  semantic  futility  to  argue  whether 
fulfillment  of  these  opportunities  results  In  a 
"broad"  or  "narrow"  service.  Educational 
television  Is  by  Its  very  nature  a  specialized 
service,  as  compared  with  commercial  broad- 
casting. But  within  Its  own  framework  and 
purp>ose,  educational  television  can  be  as 
broad  as  the  needs  It  fulfills. 

Again,  generalizations  do  not  clarify  the 
question  of  whether  educational  and  cam- 
merclal  television  are  properly  competitive. 
Both  forms  of  television  compete  with  each 
other,  each  In  its  own  way,  in  seeking  to 
engage  viewer  interest. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  comnnferclal  and  edu- 
cational television  are  Interacting,  and  by 
enriching  each  other,  can  enlarge  the  total 
contribution  of  television  to  the  Nation. 
Commercial  television  Is  structured  to  at- 
tract vast  audiences  of  all  ages  and  educa- 
tional levels;  to  bring  significant  aspects 
of  oui  world  to  millions,  throu^  drama  and 
music,  through  documentaries  on  art  and 
science,  history,  geography  and  current  af- 
fairs; and  by  doing  so,  to  acquaint  viewers 
with  new  cultxiral  and  IntaUectual  experi- 
ences to  which  they  may  never  have  been  ex- 
posed before.  Educational  television,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  capacity  to  explore  areas 
in  greater  detail  and  to  pn^vlde  more  intense 
involvement  for  viewers  who  have  well-de- 
veloped Interests  or  professional  needs;  and 
to  carry  forward  Interests  already  awakened. 
In  some  cases,  by  commercial  television. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Within  NBC's  "Today" 
show  viewed  dally  by  nearly  8  million  peo- 
ple, the  noted  art  critic  Aline  Saarlnen  has 
spoken  challenglngly  and  Interestingly  on 
varloiis  milestones  In  the  history  of  art.  Her 
recent  Illustrated  discussion  with  Marcel 
EKichamps  about  the  sensation  his  paintings 
created  at  the  New  York  Armw7  show — a 
half-century  ago — prompted.  I  am  sure,  a 
real  sense  <3f  curiosity  among  some  viewers 
to  know  mcM-e  about  the  art  of  this  signifi- 
cant period.  What  more  logical  an  area  for 
educational  television  than  to  respond  to 
such  awakened  Interest  with  a  series  dealing 
In  detail  with  the  artistic  ex|ri06lon  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century? 

This  capacity  of  educational  television  to 
probe  deeply  and  to  develop  In  sophisticated 
detail  subjects  of  special  interest  does  not 
diminish  commercial  television's  function  of 
serving  and  stimulating  mass  audiences  with 
,cult\iral  and  Informational  programs.  On 
the  contrary,  commercial  broadcasting  Itself 
can  benefit  from  those  experiments  which 
educational  television  has  unlimited  freedom 
to  conduct. 

Another  vital  area  of  educational  tele- 
vision's potential  is  its  enormous  value  as 
a  teaching  resource.  At  a  time  when  all 
education  Is  burdened  by  shortagel  of  teach- 
ers and  facilities,  when  educational  require- 
ments are  outstripping  conventional  meth- 
ods of  Instr.uctlon,  the  use  of  educational 
television  as  an  Integrated  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  Is  not  only  Indicated  but 
Is  Imperative.  It  can  bring  an  added  dimen- 
sion to  the  classroom  through  a  variety  of 
effective  audio-visual  techniques;  it  can 
shoulder  a  part  of  the  teaching  burden  Itself 
through  In-home  courses,  and  it  can  give 
the  most  gifted  Instructors  exposure  in 
thousands  of  classrooms  Instead  of  one. 

In  order  for  educational  stations  to  realize 
their  full  potential  In  these  areas  of  spe- 
cialized need,  they  must  establish  a  base  of 
financial  stability.  No  broadcasting  enter- 
prise can  plan  its  future  soundly  If  com- 
pelled to  divert  its  creative  resources  Into 
a  search  for  mlscellaneoiis  and  uncertain 
benefactions.  The  high  enthusiasm  quotient 
propelling  educational  television  Is  not  in 
Itself  enough  to  assure  the  future;   it  must 


be  accompanied  by  soxmd  fiscal  planning  on 
a  long-range  and  continuing  basis. 

This  financial  support.  It  seems  to  me, 
must  come  essentially  from  two  sources: 
viewers  who  value  the  specialized  service 
of  an  educational  station  and  are  willing 
to  contribute  to  Its  continuance;  and  edu- 
cational foundations  and  Institutions — In- 
cluding elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and 
colleges — that  join  with  It  as  a  teaching 
resource.  It  is  particularly  through  the  latter 
group  that  a  financial  base  can  be  established 
for  educational  television.  In  addition  to  the 
Important  resources  furnished  by  viewer 
contributions. 

In  my  Judgment,  those  who  discount  the 
teaching  aspect  of  educational  television 
would  undermine  one  of  Its  basic  functions; 
and  those  who  discount  the  educational  com- 
munity as  a  source  for  permanent  financing 
of  educational  television  are  unrealistic  In 
falling  to  recognize  Its  need  for  stability  and 
continuity  of  Income.  It  Is  Incredible  to  me 
that  programs  designed  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  teaching  should  be  regarded  as  xin- 
worthy  of  educational  television's  mission,  or 
as  doing  violence  to  Its  cultural  potential. 

As  parents  and  teachers,  you  can  con- 
tribute profovmdly  to  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  both  the  commercial  and  educa- 
tional forms  of  television.  You  can  do  so 
by  seeking  out  and  selecting  the  best  of 
all  that  commercial  television  has  to  offer 
you,  yovir  families  and  your  pupils.  As 
thoughtful  citizens  and  as  members  of  a 
respected  and  responsible  organization,  you 
can  encourage  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  educational  television  in  your 
cc«nm\inltle8  and  help  with  Its  financial  sup- 
port. Individually  and  through  your  scho<d 
systems. 

Over  2.200  years  ago,  the  Greek  playwright 
Menander  wrote:  "Children  should  not  be 
led  Into  the  right  paths  by  severity  but  by 
persuasion."  Together  we  can  guide  our 
ohUdren  to  the  right  paths  of  television  view- 
ing, not  by  severity  and  denial,  but  by  the 
mutual  persuasion  of  proper  program  de- 
velopment by  broadcasters,  proper  program 
selection  by  parents  and  proper  program  as- 
signment by  teachers. 


Hon.  Fritz  Lanham 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  paj  tribute,  along  with  my  Texas 
colleagues,  to  the  Honorable  Fritz  Lan- 
ham,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  who  served  in 
this  body  with  distinction  from  1919  to 
1947.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  as  priv- 
ileged as  some  of  the  Texas  delegation 
to  serve  along  with  this  illustrious  gen- 
tleman; but  on  the  fortunate  side  got 
to  know  him  quite  well  during  his  16 
years  with  Trinity  River  Improvement 
Association  which  he  so  ably  represented 
here  in  Washington. 

I  think  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  Fritz 
receive  his  floral  tributes  from  this  great 
body  which  he  served  so  well.  Fritz  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  I  kno^  he  was  of  great 
help  to  me  during  my  freshman  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  His 
advice  and  wise  counsel  on  matters  in 


which  he  was  well  versed  were  graciously 
accepted.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all 
in  this  Congress  who  were  privileged  to 
know  Fritz  ^vish  he  and  his  lovely  wife 
well  In  his  coming  years  of  a  well-earned 
retirement. 


Falls  City  Mistionarjr't  Faitii  Paramoant 
in  Battle  With  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMArKS 


or 


HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

or   KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  a  courageous  individual  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  story.  We  are  in- 
trigued by  the  question,  "What  would  I 
do  in  that  situation?"  But  to  those  of 
us  who  merely  reswl  about  such  individ- 
uals, there  Is  always  a  bit  of  unreality 
involved.  To  those  who  live  the  stories, 
there  is  nothing  but  reality. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  fortimate 
enough  to  be  healthy,  there  is  too  often 
a  sense  of  unreality  attached  to  the  bat- 
tle currently  being  waged  against  kill- 
ing and  crippling  disease.  To  those  who 
are  stricken,  there  Is  only  reality. 

The  stories  of  the  courageous  ones 
who  are  daily  fighting  this  battle  should 
serve  as  reminders  that  the  battle  is  not 
one  to  be  left  to  the  afflicted. 

A  young  Nebraskan,  Rev.  Ingram 
Yoder,  and  his  wife,  Delpha,  had 
decided  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
"rtiey  had  spent  some  years  in  Chile  and 
had  been  blessed  with  two  fine  children 
while  serving  In  that  post  Last  year, 
while  on  leave  for  further  study,  they 
discovered  that  the  young  man  had  can- 
cer. 

With  the  hope  that  it  will  Inspire  all 
of  us  to  do  our  part  in  the  fight  against 
this  dread  disease,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  moving  account  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Falls  City  (Nebr.) 
Journal  concerning  the  courageous 
activity  of  this  fine  family  after  their 
heartbreaking  discovery,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PAU.S   CrrT  MISSION  AST's   Patth  in  Battue 

WrrH   Cancks 

(By  Bill  Schock) 

(Editor's  not«. — Sunday  night,  music 
lovers  who  attended  the  Better  Music  week 
program  here  were  thrilled  by  the  violin  solo 
played  by  Rev.  Ingram  Yoder.  Many  asked 
themselves:  How  can  a  man  who  Is  fighting 
a  life  or  death  battle  with  cancer  continue 
to  give  so  freely  of  himself?  The  answer 
Is  his  determination  to  "live  each  day  to  the 
fuUest."  Peeling  that  his  story  might  serve 
a  purpose  In  the  current  Cancer  Crusade. 
Mr.  Yoder  agreed  to  the  following  interview) . 

Just  about  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Rev. 
Ingram  Yoder,  Methodist  missionary  to 
Chile,  was  playing  tennis  on  the  campus  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  where  he  was  a 
graduate  student. 
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He  had  been  bothered  a  little  with  a  minor 
muscular  ache  and  during  the  game  he 
noticed  he  was  limping.  He  wrote  It  off  as 
nothing  and  then  In  the  summer  when  It 
persisted,  he  supposed  It  stemmed  from  foot 
trouble  and  got  some  arch  supports.  They 
did  little  to  alleviate  the  situation,  but  It 
still  was  of  not  much  concern  to  the  Palls 
City  clergyman  who  was  working  on  a 
master's  degree  In  Spanish  at  Kansas  Uni- 
versity while  on  furlough  from  Chile. 

The  steep  hills  of  Mt.  Oread  suddenly  be- 
came a  problem  once  the  fall  term  com- 
menced and  when,  his  left  leg  began  to  swell 
after  the  treks  to  class,  Delpha  Yoder.  a 
Mglstered  nurse,  was  alerted  by  the  Inflam- 
mation. 

A  trip  to  St.  Luke's  hospital  in  Kansas 
City  followed  and  after  X-rays  the  Yoders 
heard  the  shocking  diagnosis:  "You  have 
a  large  bone  timior." 

That  was  on  October  4,  and  4  days  later 
the  leg  was  amputated.  The  siirgery  healed 
quickly  and  In  3  weeks  Ingram  was  back 
In  class  at  Kansas  University,  cheerfully 
getting  around  on  crutches.  Just  before 
Chrtstmas  he  received  his  artificial  leg  and 
the  Yoders  were  eagerly  making  plans  for 
their  return  to  Iqulque  and  their  beloved 
Kngllsh  college. 

He  had  served  there  from  1050  to  1954  In 
short-term  missionary  work  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  predecessor  to  the  Pecw^e  Corps, 
except  tliat  It  was  church-motivated.  After 
graduation  from  the  Drew  Seminary  at  Madi- 
son, N.J..  and  his  ordination  in  1957.  he  re- 
turned to  Chile  with  his  wife  and  they  re- 
mained there  until  November  of  1961.  Their 
two  children.  Kimberly,  5,  and  Stevle.  4,  were 
born  In  Iqulque. 

However,  a  physical  check  ordered  by  the 
Methodist  board  of  missions  soon  after  the 
surgery  resulted  In  a  series  of  events  which 
•helved  the  Yoders'  return  to  Chile  for  the 
immediate  future. 

The  examination  revealed  a  spot  on  a  lung 
and  the  probability  of  surgery  after  a 
month's  observation.  The  34-ye&r-old  mis- 
sionary decided  to  take  his  trouble  to  Mayo's. 

The  diagnosis  at  the  famed  Roches^r 
clinic  was  even  more  heartbreaJOng  than  the 
earlier  shock  In  Kansas  City. 

He  had  cancer.  U  had  spread  to  both  lungs 
and  It  was  Inoperable.  His  one  chance  for  a 
remission  lay  In  experimental  drugs. 

Chatting  at  his  home  at  307  East  18th 
Street,  relaxed  and  talking  freely  about  his 
battle  with  cancer.  Mr.  Yoder  recalled  that 
his  first  Impulsive  reac^on  was  to  return  to 
Palls  City  and  get  his  family  settled,  then 
return  to  Mayo's  to  see  what  could  be  done. 

But  then  came  a  poignant  husband  and 
wife  conference  and  the  monumental  deci- 
sion to  cast  their  lot  with  cancer  research. 
In  so  doing.  Ingram  would  be  making  a  con- 
tribution In  medicine's  crash  program  to  find 
a  cxire  few  cancer. 

The  effort  was  to  be  made  with  a  drug 
called  PudT.  It  is  so  prohibitively  expensive 
that  It  Is  not  for  sale,  but  because  It  is 
strictly  an  experimental  thing  It  Is  provided 
free,  along  with  other  tests,  to  persons  offer- 
ing themselves  In  the  cancer  research  pro- 
gram. The  research  projects  are  financed 
through  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
Government  funds. 

Since  his  original  trip  to  Mayo's.  Ingram 
has  returned  once  to  receive  his  second  series 
of  PUDR.  He  Is  on  maximum  dosages  of  the 
drug,  whose  function  Is  to  attack  every  fast- 
growing  cell.  As  It  attacks  the  cancer.  It  also 
attacks  other  fast-growing  cells  and  possible 
uncomfortable  side  effects  [diarrhea,  vomit- 
ing, anemia  and  Voss  of  hair  being  a  few] 
result.  The  administering  of  the  PUDR 
series  lasts  a  week  and  a  half. 

The  Palls  Cltyan  will  return  to  Mayo's 
May  30  and  it  Is  possible  that  by  this  time 
X-rays  will  determine  whether  the  treatment 
Is  paying  off.     It  not.  the  medical  men  may 


decide  to  switch  him  to  another  drug.     He 
will  do  as  they  see  fit. 

Meanwhile,  how  does  one  In  this  situation 
meet  the  futiire? 

Ingram's  answer  lies  in  his  faith  that  God 
does  not  always  promise  a  cxire  but  does  give 
a  very  real  spiritual  power  to  transfer  what 
ever  test  may  come  Into  a  victory. 

"Live  every  day  to  the  fuhest"  Is  his 
standby. 

And  he  Is  doing  just  that.  While  he  was 
at  Mayo's  last  month,  he  filled  eight  speaking 
en^gements  In  12  days  In  the  siirrounding 
area,  telling  his  audiences  about  mission 
work  In  Iqulque  and  his  approach  to  the 
cancer  Issue. 

Sunday,  he  spoke  at  the  Greenwood.  Nebr., 
Methodist  Church  and  then  hurried  home 
to  play  a  beautiful  violin  solo  In  last  night's 
Better  Music  Week  program.  He  Intends  to 
continue  his  speaking  schedule  as  conditions 
permit.  His  violin  flgxires  prominently  in 
his  siunmer's  plans,  as  does  his  fishing  pole. 
Not  to  mention  that  babysitting  while  Del- 
pha works  part  time  Ls  a  f\ill-tlme  Job  in 
Itself. 

While  cancer  Is  a  frightening  word  to  many 
persons.  It  Is  not  so  to  Ingram,  although  he 
has  found  that  when  he  Is  speaking  to  people. 
In  the  beginning  It  Is  easiest  if  cancer  Is 
mentioned  casually. 

The  writer  recalled  that  In  Mr.  Yoder's 
recent  talk  to  a  Methodist  Church  audience, 
the  sanctuary  became  all  but  motionless 
and  few  eyes  left  the  pulpit  as  the  Chilean, 
missionary  related  a  few  details  of  his  per- 
sonal fight  with  cancer.  Did  you  notice  It, 
he  was  asked. 

Ingram  nodded. 

"It  happens  every  time."  he  said. 

He  continued  that  he  feels  he  Is  speak- 
ing for  many  others  who  experienced  or  are 
experiencing  cancer's  creeping  onslaught. 
"(The  late)  Mrs.  John  Wlltse  and  Wayne 
Ramer  have  been  a  real  Inspiration  to  me." 

"A  cancer  patient  Is  giving  a  witness  to 
a  community — In  this  case  Palls  City — peo- 
ple are  watching  you  S3mipathetlcally  and  you 
are  giving  your  testimony."  he  declared. 
"When  we  stand  outside  of  suffering  and 
sickness,  we  sometimes  wonder  how  we 
woxild  react  If  we  were  put  In  a  like  sit- 
uation. But  with  Christian  faith  there 
comes  a  strength  of  peace  and  mind  that  Is 
simply  amazing.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  this  Ls  the  richest  spiritual  experience 
of  my  life. 

"Death  Just  doesn't  become  real  until 
you  are  facing  It."  he  remarked,  "but  what- 
ever lies  ahead,  we  are  going  to  fight  It  to 
the  end." 

Ingram  and  Delpha  are  not  giving  up,  by 
a  long  shot. 

"There  Is  a  very  fine  line  between  reality 
and  hope."  be  pointed  out.  "and  that  Is  what 
we  are  treading  so  delicately.  One  always  Is 
hoping  for  a  small  miracle  to  turn  up  and 
medically,  of  course,  that  Is  possible." 

Their  thoughts  continually  are  on  their 
work  In  Chile.  "One  place  our  hearts,  de- 
sires, and  dreams  all  are  wrapped  up  In  Is 
our  school  In  Iqulque  during  these  months 
of  suspense,"  he  said.  "Whatever  turns  up 
we  win  take  advantage  of  opportunities  as 
they  are." 

How  have  friends  reacted  to  this  crisis  In 
the  Yoder  home? 

"You  suddenly  discover  how  many  friends 
you  have  and  how  wonderful  people  can  be." 
he  explained.  However,  he  realizes  that  be- 
cause of  the  natxu-e  of  his  Illness  many 
friends  have  found  it  extremely  dliHcult  to 
write  or  talk  with  him  about  It. 

Ingram  Is  vitally  concerned  about  the  gen- 
eral public's  apathy  for  cancer  education  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  from 
house  to  house  In  Palls  City  to  urge  people 
to  learn  the  seven  danger  signals  for  cancer. 
He  has  no  physical  pain  whatsoever  except 
for    the    diaootnfort    connected    with    ths 


dosages  of  PUDR.  Persons  expecting  him  to 
look  and  act  like  an  lU  man  have  to  be 
surprised.     Por  he  certainly  does  not. 

What  about  other  patients  In  the  cancer 
research  program — do  they  meet  this  crisis 
with  an  equal  courage  and  faith? 

The  affable  missionary  answered  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  specialists  In  the 
cancer  program  at  Mayo's: 

"The  Curie  Pavilion  Is  not  a  depressed  area. 
Cancer  patients  know  what  they  are  fighting 
and  most  accept  It  and  face  up  to  It.  On  the 
contrary,  those  who* think  they  are  HI  and 
are  perfectly  well — those  are  the  truly  tragic 


Retolation  of  the  Polish  American  Con- 
frets,  Connecticut  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONCE 

or   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Connecticut  District  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  at  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing at  Hartford  on  Sunday.  May  26, 1963, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  appeals  to  the 
United  States  to  take  certain  steps  in 
regard  to  Poland.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  this  organization  and  for  the 
p>atrlotlsm  of  its  members  to  America 
and  American  democracy.  I  am  there- 
fore pleased  to  insert  this  resolution  Into 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  the  logic  of  the  proposals 
contained  therein. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

The  delegates  and  officers  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  District  of  Connecticut, 
being  assembled  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  at  Its 
quarterly  meeting  on  May  26,  1963,  did  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

"We  resolve:  To  reassert  our  determi- 
nation of  steadfastness  In  continuous  strug- 
gle for  a  completely  free  and  Independent 
Poland  within  the  framework  of  European 
stability,  world  peace  and  American  security. 

"We  urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  safe- 
guard multilateral  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons within  the  NATO  In  such  a  way  which 
would  prevent  the  Pederal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many from  gaining  mastery  of  atomic  weap- 
ons on  the  E^iropean  Continent. 

"To  appeal  to  the  UnMed  States  and  to  all 
free  nations  of  the  world  for  prompt  and  final 
recognition  of  Poland's  western  boundary 
along  tbe^Dder  and  Nlesse  Rivers.  It  Is  our 
deep  conviction  that  such  a  recognition 
would  lessen  the  dependency  of  Poland  and 
other  E^ast  European  nations  on  Russia,  as 
the  supposedly  sole  protector  against  renewed 
German  revisionism. 

"To  appeal  to  the  governments  of  the  free 
world  not  to  foresake  Poland's  right  to 
territories  lawlessly  annexed  by  Russia. 

"To  ask  our  Govermnent  for  further  ex- 
tension of  economic,  technical  and  cultural 
assistance  to  the  Polish  people. 

"To  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  It  rescind  the  amendment  to  the 
Porelgn  Trade  Act,  which  deprives  Poland  of 
Its  most- favored-nation  status.  To  the 
United  States,  trade  with  Poland  Is  an  In - 
sl^lficant  poslUon  In  statistics;  to  Poland 
it  means  the  difference  between  a  relative 
prosperity  and   lower  standard  of  living. 

"To  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
two  Connecticut  Senators  and  six  congres- 
sional Representatives." 
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Dated  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  this  26th  day  of 
May  1963. 

Thadditts  Maltsstwski. 
President.  Polish  American  Congreaa. 
District  Oj  Connecticut. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  Kx^^TDCKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Prasident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  speech 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  before  the  National  Conference 
on  Cooperatives  and  the  Future,  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  29,  1963. 

Senator  Aiken  Is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  In  his  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Aiken  has  demonstrated  again 
and  again  his  leadership  in  support  of 
the  cooperative  movement. 

Senator  Aiken  is  a  great  farm  leader 
in  the  Senate,  as  he  is  with  every  subject 
to  which  he  addresses  his  experience. 
wisdom,  and  rare  Judgment,  I  am  sure 
that  his  address  will  be  of  great  Interest 
to  many  persons  In  our  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COOPKaATIVES  AND  THI  PUTURE 

(By  Senator  Gkokci  D.  Aikkn.  of  Vermont, 
National  Conference  on  Cooperatives  and 
the  Puture,  Washington,  D.C..  April  29. 
1963) 

The  three  principal  functions  of  coopera- 
tives are  buying,  selling,  and  servicing. 

These  functions  are  performed  for  our 
farm,  rural  nonfarm,  and  urban  popula- 
tions. 

Cooperation  represents  the  efforts  of  large 
numbers  of  Individuals — each  of  whom  by 
himself  would  be  considered  too  small  to  do 
business  and  perform  services  in  a  manner 
usually  ascribed  to  big  business. 

Since  coordination  of  efforts  between 
urban  and  farm  people  stlU  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  and  since  my  own  experience  has 
been  largely  with  the  farm,  I  shall  speak 
primarily  about  farm  cooperatives  tonight. 

Ordinarily,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
organizations  or  In  memberships  would  give 
little  cause  for  rejoicing  or  even  satisfaction. 
Last  year— 1962— the  nrmiber  of  farm  co- 
operatives In  the  United  States  dropped  off 
by  2  percent  while  the  total  number  of 
memberships    decreased    1    percent. 

That  these  losses  simply  represent  the 
trend  toward  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
efficient  farms  and  farm  marketing  units  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  number 
of  memberships  and  cooperatives  both  de- 
cl.aed  the  amount  of  business  done  showed 
a  gross  Increase  of  3.6  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

What  has  happened  to  farm  cooperatives 
has  happened  to  nearly  ail  segments  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  Indicates  clearly 
the  trend  which  we  must  ride  and  direct  If 
we  are  to  do  our  part  In  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  national  economy  and  ses 
to  It-  that  farm  people  shars  equitably  in 
such  growth.  • 


You  will  note  that  I  did  not 'say  we  must 
follow  the  trend. 

To  follow  is  to  lag  behind  and  lose  both 
profit  and  prestige. 

The  farm  cooperative  has  many  times  in 
the  past  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  lead 
and  direct. 

Proper  direction  of  our  economy,  par- 
ticularly our  agricultural  economy,  is  now 
more  Important  than  ever. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our  abUlty 
to  keep  up  In  front. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to  show 
determination  as  well  as  ability. 

To  grow  strong,  cooperatives  must  be  will- 
ing to  branch  out — to  merge  with  other  co- 
operatives in  order  to  become  more  efficient, 
and  even  to  go  out  of  business  when  it 
strengthens  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Farmers  cannot  afford  to  be  sentimental 
about  their  cooperatives. 

They  cannot  plead  for  the  right  to  exist 
on  an  emotional  basis,  or  ask  for  special 
favors  Just  because  they  are  cooperatives. 
Cooperatives  have  grown  strong  for  one 
great  and  overriding  reason:  They  have 
proved  their  right  to  exist  by  competing 
effectively  In  the  marketplace. 

They  have  provided  services  to  their  mem- 
bers where  such  services  would  not  other- 
wise have  beea  available. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  increas- 
ing efficiency  but,  while  there  have  been 
many  cooperative  consolidations  In  the  last 
few  years,  not  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
area  of  development 

Is  It  because  we  have  become  too  much 
slaves  to  commercial  habit  and  estebllahed 
marketing  practices  or  Is  It  Just  plain 
sentiment? 

Have  cooperative  members  fallen  victim 
to  pride  of  membership,  assessing  the  value 
of  their  own  cooperaUve  on  an  emotional 
basis  rather  than  facing  the  fact  that  2  or 
10  or  20  cooperatives,  when  merged  Into  one 
strong  association,  gain  Important  selling 
and  purchasing  equality? 

The  lone  cooperative  increasingly  finds  It- 
self in  the  same  position  of  competitive  dis- 
advantage as  an  Independent  grocer  who  Is 
trying  to  compete  against  the  supermarket. 
No  great  supermarket  chain  would  dream 
of  trying  to  sUnd  still. 

They  are  always  on  the  watch  for  new  areas 
that  may  be  developed  and  new  merchan- 
dUIng  techniques  which  promise  to  extend 
their  business. 

However,  no  supermarket  organization 
would  go  into  a  new  area  without  first  con- 
ducting thorough  market  research  studies  of 
the  area  under  consideration. 

So,  too.  must  o\ar  cooperaUves  spend  more 
time  and  effort  on  market  research  and  busi- 
ness management. 

As  never  before,  they  mxist  Justify  their 
right  to  exist  by  Improving  their  competitive 
position— not  only  in  local  areas  but  in  entire 
rcf^ons.  ' 

This  means  more  cooperatives  must  be 
willing  to  go  out  of  business  as  Independent 
units,  for  there  are  sUll  more  organizations 
In  the  old  esUbllshed  fields  than  are 
needed— too  many  for  the  farmers'  own 
good. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  modem  highway 
and  electric  lines  It  was  necessary  to  have 
cooperative  creameries  every  few  miles. 

These  crossroads  plants  have  now  served 
their  purpose  and  many  can  be  continued 
only  on  a  luxury  basis. 

While  pride  of  membership  is  frequently 
the  very  backbone  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, this  pride  cannot  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  sound  business  Judgment. 

Farmers,  as  a  rule,  are  people  of  good 
commonsense  who  will  readily  accept  a 
merger  proposlUon  that  la  advanced  on  the 
basU  that  the  overaU  strength  of  those  co- 
operating will  be  Increased  and  the  prospects 
for  greater  dollar  Income  will  be  Improved. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  State  of  Wis- 


consin not  long  ago  analyzed  the  entire  co- 
operative structure  in  the  State  and  cam* 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  319  existing 
cooperatives  could  effectively  be  reduced  to 
only  54  associations. 

Larger  and  stronger  cooperatives — with 
more  service  branches — can  serve  the  mem- 
bers at  lower  operating  costs. 

This  Is  both  a  challenge  and  an  exceptional 
opportunity. 

In  this  day  of  rapid  centralization,  many 
small  Independent  cooperatives  will  neces- 
sarily expire  while  strong  cooperative  asso> 
clatlons  will  grow  and  perform  additional 
services  to  their  members. 

While  the  field  for  marketing,  purchasing, 
and  servicing  cooperatives  has  been  quite 
well  covered,  we  should  not  conclude  from 
this  that  there  can  be  no  broadening  of  co- 
op opportunities. 

I  doubt  If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where 
further  development  of  new  cooperatives  or 
new  type  organizations  will  be  imdeslrable 
or  unprofitable. 

We  have  as  yet  scarcely  touched  the  area 
of  production  and  utilization  co-ops. 

A  new  field  that  Lb  opening  up  rapidly 
now  Is  that  of  harvesting  and  marketing  for- 
est products. 

It  Is  a  rather  sad  story  that  for  every 
dollar  a  farmer  gets  for  timber  stumpage, 
$17.60  is  added  before  the  ultimate  user  gets 
the  finished  product. 

This  wide  spread  is  due  to  harvesting, 
transportation,  processing,  and  marketing 
costs. 

What  farmer,  however,  owning  50  to  100 
acres  of  woodland,  can  afford  910,000  ma- 
chines for  roadbullding  or  harvesting 
equipment? 

What  nu-al  community  can  afford  a  manu- 
facturing plant  on  an  individual  basis? 

Portunately,  many  rural  communities  do 
have  small  manufacturing  plants  but  many 
more  have  not^ 

The  transient  purchaser  of  timber  cannot 
be  expected  to  drag  out  his  harvesting  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  keep  the  population  of  a 
rural  community  from  drying  up. 

With  more  cooperative  effort  modem  for- 
estry and  less  costly  processing  methods 
could  be  practiced — sustained  yield  and  sus- 
tained Income  be  anticipated,  maximum 
market  prices  be  enjoyed,  byproducts  bs 
salvaged  and  best  of  all  a  healthy  rural  com- 
munity be  perpetuated. 

The  road  lies  wide  open  for  an  expansion 
of  cooperative  farm  forestry. 

Closely  allied  with  the  opportunity  for 
cooperative  farm  forestry  and  also  capable  of 
being  extended  to  areas  where  trees  are  not 
so  plentiful  Is  the  great  new  field  of  coopera- 
tive commercial  recreation. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  nonprofit  recreation 
but  of  programs  whereby  farmers  may  units 
to  not  only  make  a  real  addition  to  their  In- 
come but  In  many  cases  to  make  It  possible 
to  continue  to  operate  farms  which  for  the 
production  of  crops  alone  might  be  uneco- 
nomic. 

Included  in  this  category  we  find  trail 
building  for  riding  and  hiking,  fishing  and 
hunting,  wildlife  sanctuaries,  winter  sports 
development  and  J\ist  plain  vacation  areas. 
With  the  urban  popmlatlon  expanding  at 
a  rapid  pace  and  feeling  a  more  proprietary 
Interest  In  the  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion— with  90  percent  of  our  people  desiring 
and  insisting  upon  outdoor  recreation — we 
should  not  ignore  what  is  perhaps  our  most 
rapidly  growing  industry. 

While  this  growth  Is  attracting  great  num- 
bers of  Individual  and  corporate  promoters 
the  fact  remains  that  in  many  areas  the  co- 
operative method  could  prove  to  be  the  best 
method  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 

One  of  the  fallacies  receiving  rather  wids 
distribution    these   dajrs   relates    to    special  • 
privileges  which  co-ops  are  supposed  to  re- 
ceive under  the  law. 
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Aoooftling  to  thcM  f&llftcles  all  cx>-op«  re- 
o*lT«  tax  b«neflU  not  available  to  others 
engaged  In  the  same  line  at  buslnee* — and 
low-cost  interest  ratee  give  rural  electric 
co-o|M  special  advantages  over  utility  cor- 
paratk>ns. 

Tou  and  I  iLnow  that  the  charge  that 
co-ops  receive  special  tax  benefits  Is  a  piece 
of  pure  fiction. 

We  know  that  co-ops  pay  normal  property 
tiixes  and  If  earnings  exceed  the  amount 
allowable  for  safe  reserves  and  are  not  re- 
funded to  the  members  that  these  earnings 
are  required  to  pay  Income  taxes. 

You  and  I  know.  too.  that  the  benefits 
firom  the  interest  rate  on  loans  to  REIA  co-ops 
are  icarcely  a  drop  In  the  bucket  cutnpared 
with  the  tax  benefits  allowed  the  petroleum 
interests,  the  pipeline  Interests  and  the 
electric  Industry. 

Tou  and  I  know  these  things  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  do  not. 

We  know  that  much  of  the  enormous 
development  of  the  U.8  economy  during  the 
last  20  years  has  resulted  from  the  extension 
of  R£A  lines  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  public  at  large  does  not  realise  that. 

Ths  BMA  is  under  severe  attack  today. 

Its  en«BU«s  are  making  unprecedented 
profits  themselves. 

They  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
eontlnulng  quest  for  monopoly. 

They  are  not  willing  to  live  and  let  live. 

Their  strength  In  the  Congress  U  greater 
than  at  any  time  within  the  last  36  years. 

Why  am  I  putting  emphasis  on  the  danger 
to  r\iral   electric  cooperatives  at   this  time? 

Why  should  a  dairy  co-op  or  grain  co-op 
or  cotton  co-op  be  disturbed? 

It  ts  because  If  REA  co-ops  can  be  weak- 
ened, crippled,  or  destroyed  then  other  kinds 
of  cooperatives  will  come  next. 

It  Is  not  the  REA  alone  that  Is  imder 
attack. 

It  is  the  cooperative  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

How  do  we  combat  the  type  of  attack 
which  RSA  co-ops  are  undergoing  today? 

Iifalnly  by  getting  the  true  story  before 
the  people  at  every  opportunity. 

By  operating  the  co-op  co^anlzatlons  so 
sfllclently  that  all  members  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  benefits  they  receive  from  this 
in»ft""  of  doing  business. 

By  recognizing  that  the  primary  purposes 
of  cooperatives  He  in  filling  unmet  needs  or 
In  exercising  regulatory  powers  In  the  econ- 
omy at  large. 

By  ref\islng  to  let  co-op  organizations  be 
used  for  purposes  only  remotely  connected 
with  the  business  for  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. 

By  guarding  against  discriminatory  legis- 
lation and  keeping  Members  of  Ck>ngreas 
fully  Informed. 

Cooperatives  cannot  expect  exemption 
from  antlmonopoly  laws  or  any  other  laws 
applicable  to  business  In  general. 

We  can  expect  and  should  Insist  upon  such 
legislation  as  will  Insiire  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity with  other  segments  of  commerce  and 
Industry. 

We  must  insist  upon  nondiscriminatory 
administration  of  the  law  and  a  handsoff 
policy  on  th^  part  of  Oovemment  ofllcials 
when  farmer  cooperatives  undertake  to 
strengthen  their  position  by  every  legal 
means. 

Happily  there  have  been  recent  Indica- 
tions that  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  may 
be  modifying  what  in  past  years  has  appeared 
to  be  a  policy  of  harassment  of  farm  coop- 
eratives. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal 
OovMTunent  in  the  field  at  cooperation? 

I  will  say  again  now  as  I  have  said  many 
times  in  the  past  that  It  is  the  function 
of  Oovemment  to  furnish  the  tools  with 
which  to  operate. 

It  should  not  be  the  function  of  Oovem- 
ment itself  to  use  those  tools  or  to  exert 


management  responsibilities  over  farm 
cooperatives. 

Oovemment  oan  and  should  carry  on 
research  work  helpful  to  cooperatives  )ust 
as  It  does  for  aU  factors  of  our  economy — 
and  just  as  it  is  doing  today  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr  Joseph  Knapp  and  hti  able 
staff. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  function  of  Oovem- 
ment to  enforce  laws  and  regulations  on  an 
imp€u^lal  basis. 

The  future  well-being  of  agrlcultiire.  may 
I  say.  does  not  depend  on  Oovemment  ex- 
cept as  government  is  a  servant  of  the  people. 

It  depends  upon  farmers  themselves,  their 
organizations,  their  leadership  and  their 
nuuigement. 

The  gravest  danger  to  cooperatives  will  not 
be  found  today  in  the  efforts  of  others  to 
put  us  out  of  business  or  in  the  desire  of 
any  Oovemment  ofllclals  to  control  or  direct 
our  operations. 

It  Is  to  be  found  in  the  complacency  and 
inertia  which  has  developed  within  our  own 
organizations. 

These  culprits,  while  byproducts  of  suc- 
cess, can  also  prove  to  be  our  worst  enemies. 

The  agricultural  production  of  the  United 
States  ts  the  envy  of  the  world  today. 

It  has  been  a  nuist  potent  weapon  In  the 
cold  war. 

There  are  those  who  think  agriculture  is 
expendable. 

We  face  competition  or  loss  of  markets 
particularly  on  the  international  front  If 
these  people  have  their  way. 

We  will  need  all  otur  power  to  protect  our 
well-being. 

Farm  cooperatives  are  the  backboiite  of  our 
agricultural  strength. 

We  don't  need  to  waste  time  complaining — 
we  need  to  plan,  to  work,  and  to  fight. 

We  can  fight  successfully  only  with  a 
united  front — let's  fight 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMAD€E 

or   OBOKGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2i.  1963 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
there  Is  an  excellent  article,  by  Rot)ert 
S.  Strother.  on  the  Nation's  coton  prol)- 
lems  and  its  effects  on  t>oth  growers  and 
textile  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Strother  correctly  notes  that  if 
American  cotton  is  to  survive,  if  the  cot- 
ton farmer  and  the  cotton  textile  manu- 
facturer are  to  remain  vital  parts  of  our 
economy,  there  must  be  remedial  legisla- 
tion without  further  delay. 

I  commend  this  article  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  the  future  of  cotton;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  t>e 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
CcwTLT  Chaos  in  Cotton — Timk  To  End  It: 

IU.-OONCKITKD    OOVXBNMXNT    iNTKXrSSXNCX 

Ifl  WsEAKiNO  Havoc  in  an  Indttbtst  That 
Was  Fosmxelt  Onx  or  the  Lbasino  U.S. 
Doixa*  EAKNxas  Abboao 

(By  Robert  S.  Strother) 

With  the  very  best  ot  intenUons,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  bringing  ruin  to  the  Ameri- 


can cotton -growing  and  cotton -textile  in- 
dustries— and  losing  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  the  process. 

Only  a  doeen  years  ago  cotton  was  among 
the  most  valuable  of  all  our  exports.  Our 
cottongrowers  supplied  47  percent  of  the 
cotton  fiber  in  world  trade,  and  our  mills  658 
bUlion  square  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods 
Today  our  growers  supply  only  33  percent  of 
the  cotton  fiber  traded,  and  our  mills  only 
417  billion  square  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods 
In  the  Inst  decade  3.711.000  cotton-system 
spindles  have  been  shut  down,  and  282.000 
textile-mill  Jobs — 15  percent  of  the  total- 
have  disappeared. 

In  the  last  decade,  too.  our  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  have  multiplied  tenfold.  In 
I960,  for  the  first  time  since  recordkeeping 
began,  imports  exceeded  exports,  and  they 
are  still  rising.  As  every  customer  of  a  US 
department  store  or  supermarket  can  see.  our 
display  counters  are  loaded  with  blankets, 
lace  curtains,  tablecloths,  underwear,  shirts, 
dressing  gowns — cotton  textiles  in  almost 
every  form  known  —  bought  abroad  and  offer- 
ed here  at  low  prices. 

On  top  of  this,  we  have  8.500.000  bales  of 
surplus  cotton — $1.7  billion  worth — in  stor- 
age, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  spent  ap- 
proximately 392  million  tax  dollars  last  year 
alone  In  efforts  to  dump,  barter,  or  in  effect. 
give  the  fiber  away. 

In  short,  cotton  growers  and  processors 
are  losln"?  markets  rapidly,  both  to  foreign- 
grown  cotton  and  to  manmade  fibers,  and 
they  win  go  on  losing  them  until  we  have 
no  cotton  growers  and  mills  left,  or  until 
our  Ill-conceived  farm  and  trade  policies  are 
radically  revised. 

The  trouble  In  cotton  began  in  the  1930*8. 
At  that  time,  the  United  States  supplied 
nearly  half  of  the  world's  requirements,  sell- 
ing an  average  of  6,300.000  SOO-pound  bales 
of  cotton  overseas  annually,  at  a  profit 
Then,  to  help  the  small,  depresslon-rldden 
farmer  survive,  the  U.S.  Oovemment  started 
propping  up  the  price  of  cotton  with  public 
money,  as  U  has  done  with  wheat,  corn,  soy- 
beans, and  other  farm  commodities  This 
kept  poor  marginal  farmers  In  business.  But 
it  also  raised  U.S.  cotton  prices  so  high  that 
our  cotton  began  to  lose  buyers  in  the  world 
market. 

After  World  War  n.  tropical  nations 
around  the  globe  saw  a  chance  to  profit  by 
undercutting  the  VS.  high  price  for  raw 
cotton.  In  addition.  American  point  4  ad- 
visers in  countries  such  as  India.  Pakistan. 
Egypt.  Sudan.  Mexico,  and  Brazil  helped 
local  growers  with  Improved  seed,  machinery, 
and  Instruction  In  advanced  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. Production  abroad  soon  soared  to 
record  heights,  and  the  world  price  of  cotton 
fell.  V3.  cotton,  with  its  price  pegged  at 
around  35  5  cents,  could  not  compete.  By 
1956  we  were  selling  only  2,200,000  bales 
abroad.  Instead  of  the  6,300.000  we  had  been 
selling  20  years  earlier.  Our  stockpiled  sur- 
plus rose  to  14,500,000  bales. 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

Congress  might  have  cut  the  subsidy  being 
paid  to  cotton  farmers,  thus  letting  the 
price  of  US.  cotton  fall  to  a  competitive 
level.  The  growers  of  about  85  percent  of 
our  cotton  could  have  withstood  this  and 
been  healthier  for  It,  because  it  would  have 
preserved  their  market,  and  because  they 
don't  need  a  subsidy  to  compete  with  grow- 
ers anywhere  anyway.  But  the  small.  In- 
efficient growers  of  the  remaining  15  percent 
would  have  been  squeezed  out,  some  Into 
other  crops,  some  into  other  businesses.  So, 
instead  of  cutting  the  subsidy.  Congress 
piled  a  new  subsidy  on  top  of  the  old  one, 
setting  in  motion  a  scheme  which  became 
notorious  as  "two-price  cotton." 

This  new  scheme  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  subsidise  the  sale  of  cot- 
ton abroad  to  any  extent  required  to  get  rid 
of*lt.  That  meant,  in  effect,  that  he  would 
buy  up   the  surplus  of  U.S.  cotton  at  the 
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pegged  price  of.  say,  33.6  cents  a  pound,  and 
then  dump  It  somewhere  overseas  at.  «ay, 
25.8  cents.  He  was  empowered  to  take  the 
difference  out  of  the  UJ3.  taxpayer. 

At  the  same  time.  UJ3.  cotton  mills  were 
obliged  to  buy  domestic  cotton  at  the  pegged 
price  because  there  is  a  virtual  embargo  on 
raw-cotton  Imports.  Thus,  adoption  of  the 
two-price  system  meant  that  U.S.  mill  own- 
ers had  to  pay  $167  a  bale  for  the  same  cotton 
that  the  United  States  was  glad  to  sell  to  a 
foreign  mill  for  $129. 

Spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
bitterly  denounced  two-price  cotton  as  un- 
fair Oovemment  discrimination  against  UJ3. 
mills — and  predicted  a  flood  ot  textile  im- 
p>orts.  Their  forecast  was  quickly  confirmed. 
As  the  Import  tide  rose  month  by  month, 
many  U.S.  plants  closed  down,  and  others 
went  on  reduced  work  weeks.  For  the  people 
who  gained  their  Uvlng  In  the  XJ3.  textile 
business,  there  was  irony  in  the  swirling 
tide  of  Imports:  their  own  Income-tax  pay- 
ments had  helped  finance  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  em- 
barked on  a  second  course  which  hastened 
the  wrecking  started  by  the  two-pwlce  scheme. 
In  a  humanitarian  move  to  provide  chef^> 
textiles  to  clothe  the  ragged  masses  of  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East,  UJ3.  foreign-aid  admin- 
istrators built  a  number  ot  new  textile  plants 
abroad  and  modernized  others.  The  new 
nUlls  were  equipped  vrlth  the  most  advanced 
machinery.  American  engineers,  designers, 
and  merchandising  men  vrtth  vaunted  know- 
how  were  sent  abroad  to  help. 

These  plants,  too,  moved  in  on  the  Ameri- 
can market.  With  wage  rates  as  low  as  one- 
fourth  to  one-tenth  of  those  enforced  by  law 
in  U.S.  mills,  with  U.S.  cotton  available  at  a 
discount  (and  even  In  some  cases  bought 
with  U.S.  aid  funds),  and  with  efficient  new 
plants  financed  In  part  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, how  could  they  lose? 

Thus,  the  ruin  of  the  cotton -growing  In- 
dustry vras  spread  to  the  cotton -textile 
Industry.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  jobs. 

There  have  been  periodic — and  inept — at- 
tempts to  doctor  the  situation.  UjS.  textile 
exporters  could  not  stay  in  business  under 
a  25-percent  handicap  In  raw-material  costs; 
so  an  "equalization  fee"  was  Introduced. 
Under  it.  exports  may  recover,  again  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  8.5  cents  a  pound  for  the  cot- 
ton content  of  the  goods   they  sell  abroad. 

Most  of  the  new  would-be  remedies  were 
designed,  however,  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
imports.  These,  too,  have  proved  fruitless. 
Japan,  which  buys  largs  quantities  of  XJS. 
ootton  (1,103,000  bales,  or  39  percent  of  her 
requirements,  in  1961-62).  adopted  a  "vol- 
untary" quota  on  her  shipments  of  cotton 
textiles  to  the  United  States.  But  then  Hong 
Kong  rushed  to  supply  what  Japan  re- 
linquished, followed  by  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Taiwan.  Pakistan,  India,-  the  Philip- 
pines, Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

Seeing  little  progress  in  resolving  cotton's 
dUenuna,  some  administration  spokesmen 
seem  inclined  to  wash  their  hands  of  the 
mess  that  the  Government  has  done  so  much 
to  create.  The  Washington  Post  said  out- 
right what  Under  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge 
Ball  seems  to  have  hinted:  perhaps  the  UJS. 
textile  industry  should  consider  itself  a 
"terminal  case,"  and  arrange  to  expire  quiet- 
ly while  the  Oovemment  undertakes  to  train 
Its  remaining  881,000  workers  for  other,  un- 
speclfled  jobs.  "Sustained  protection  of  un- 
economic miUs,"  the  newspaper  said,  "would 
close  our  markets  to  struggling  nations  in 
whose  advancement  we  have  Invested  mil- 
lions in  foreign  aid." 

Textile  people  flare  at  the  idea  that  the 
welfare  of  "struggling  nations"  should  be  of 
more  concern  to  the  U.S.  Government  than 
that  of  the  two  million  Americans  engaged 
in  the  domestic  textile  and  garment  in- 
dustries. They  attack  the  Idea  that  their 
Industry  is  obsolete.    "Foreign  producers  are 


not  undM-selling  us  because  they  produce  a 
prettier,  more  serviceable  or  more  durable 
product,"  says  Robert  C.  Jackson,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  American  Textile  Man- 
uf  actvirers  Institute,  'T>ut  solely  because  they 
have  access  to  cotton — Including  American 
cotton — at  one  third  less  than  we  must  pay, 
and  because  they  pay  a  wage  that  could  not 
be  tolerated  In  this  coimtry." 

"I  recognize  that  foreign  trade  policy  is  an 
Integral  part  of  overall  foreign  policy,"  Rob- 
ert T.  Stevens,  president  of  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  mills,  has  said.  "Textiles,  however,  have 
been  called  uix>n  to  carry  too  much  of  the 
load — unless  our  Government  desires  to  con- 
sider the  textile  Industry  expendable." 

What  lies  ahead  for  this  sick  industry? 

With  President  Kennedy's  approval,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  proposed  In  No- 
vember 1961  that  an  equalization  fee  of 
8.5  cents  a  pound  be  levied  on  the  cotton 
content  erf  textile  Imports,  thus  exactly  off-, 
setting  the  export  subsidy.  "A  tariff  to  offset 
a  subsidy  that  compensates  for  a  p>rlce  sup- 
port." snorted  the  New  Tcwk  Times. 

Fortxuiately,  the  Tariff  Comnvlasion  re- 
jected the  proposal,  and  the  President  tossed 
the  problem  back  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  referral  to  Congress,  where  one 
of  the  new  ideas  is  to  let  handlers  other 
than  the  producers  buy  XJ3.  ootton  at  the 
32.5-cent  sv^>port  price,  sell  it  to  U.S.  mills  at 
the  24-cent  world  price,  and  then  collect  the 
difference  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  from  the  ever-loving  UJB.  Treasury. 
The  favored  remedy,  in  short,  is  still  another 
huge  subsidy — an  atten^yt,  in  the  words  of 
the  BaltimcM-e  Sun.  to  "balance  by  new  in- 
terference the  imbalance  wrought  by  earlier 
Interference  in  previous  efforts  to  balance 
still  earlier  interference." 

We  don't  need  any  more  remedies  of  this 
sort.  We  need,  basically,  to  get  rid  ot  the 
subsidy  paid\o  XJJB.  ootton  growers,  so  that 
the  price  of  our  cotton  can  move  toward 
the  free-market  level.  This  can  be  done 
gradually,  over  several  crop  seasons,  and  it 
must  be  done.  The  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  agree  on  this.  The  growers  of  86 
percent  of  UjS.  cotton  are  by  a  wide  margin 
the  most  efficient  pwoducers  in  the  world, 
and  C€Ui  compete  globally  without  lefming 
on  a  subsidy.  It  makes  no  sense  to  kill  off 
both  them  and  the  cotton-textile  industry 
in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  growers  of  the 
remaining  15  percent  down  on  the  farm. 

"The  Uttle  cotton  farmer  is  fighting  a 
losing  battle,  and  knows  it."  a  Etepartment  of 
Agp-iculture  official  in  Ctoorgia  said  to  me 
recently.  "The  Oovemment,  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  keep  these  guys  in  business,  ought 
to  be  helping  them  to  get  out  and  into 
something  laseful.  It  ought  to  give  those 
who  want  it  training  and  transition  loans. 
A  plan  like  that  could  save  us  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  long  run.  It  could  also  save  the  in- 
dustry. 

World  consumption  of  cotton  is  increasing 
steadily.  Despite  its  present  troubles,  UJS. 
cotton  at  the  right  price  has  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  recapture  and  expand  its 
markets.  It  was  U.S.  research  that  doubled 
the  cotton  yield  per  acre  In  30  years,  and 
that  opened  vast  new  markets  by  developing 
cotton  textiles  that  resist  wrinkling,  scorch- 
ing, and  mildew.  Still  greater  discoveries 
may  lie  just  ahead — but  only  if  price  sup- 
ports, reduced  gradually  over  several  seasons, 
are  used  as  a  temporary  bridge  to  carry  the 
entire  Industry  to  solid  economic  ground, 
and  no  longer  as  a  barrier  to  change. 

The  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
hope  of  promoting  prosperity  and  peace,  have 
assumed  enormous  burdens,  both  economic 
and  military,  arovmd  the  globe.  Our  com- 
mitments have  been  based  on  confidence  in 
the  Nation's  unprecedented  economic 
strength.  To  allow  that  strength  to  b« 
undermined  by  carelessness  or  lack  of  fore- 
sight— as  it  has  been  in  dealing  with  the 


ootton  problem — is  to  Invite  disaster.  Ws 
cannot  Improve  the  world's  economy  by 
weakening  our  own.  « 


How  Patriotism  Came  to  Onr  Family 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  1963  issue  of  the  South  Dakota 
Education  Association  Journal  there  is 
an  excellent  aiiiicle  by  Mrs.  Donna  L. 
Henseler  entitled  "How  Patiiotism  Came 
To  Our  Family." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Mrs.  Donna  L.  Henseler  calls  herself 
a  "misplaced  Minnesotan."  Her  parental 
home  was  at  Worthington,  Minn.,  but 
she  came  to  Augustana  College,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  and  earned  a  degree  in 
English  in  1948.  For  the  first  3  years 
after  graduation  she  taught  at  Lyons. 
8.  Dak.,  and  then  in  1951  married  Ken- 
neth J.  Henseler.  present  senior  high 
principal  at  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

When  she  was  first  married  both  she 
and  her  husband  taught  at  Brandon.  S. 
Dak.,  and  both  did  graduate  work  at 
Montana  University.  While  her  hus- 
band continued  in  the  Brandon  system 
and  became  princii>al.  Mrs.  Henseler  says 
she  "retired"  to  rear  a  family.  They 
have  three  boys — ages  9, 7,  and  4. 

Mrs.  Henseler  wiU  receive  her  M.A. 
degree  in  English  from  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  this  coming  Jvme.  She 
Is  also  a  part-time  English  Instructor  at 
the  imiversity. 

With  all  of  her  duties  involved  in 
studies,  teaching,  and  raising  three  fine 
boys  she  has  also  authored  an  outstand- 
ing article  on  the  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
of  July — our  Independence  Day — and 
how  she  explained  its  importance  to  her 
young  sons,  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  reading  of  all  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Patbiotism  Cams  to  Ottb  Familt 

("I  did  not  write  this  story  for  publication 
originally,  but  only  as  a  story  for  my  boys  to 
have  when  they  grew  up. 

Then,  after  listening  to  comments  made 
about  the  need  for  "teaching"  patriotism, 
I  have  thought  that  perhaps  our  experience 
might  be  of  value  to  other  parents  and 
teachers." — Donna  L.  Henseler) 

Non. — Mrs.  Donna  L.  Henseler  calls  her- 
self a  misplaced  Minnesotan.  Her  parental 
home  was  at  Worthington  but  she  came  to 
Augustana  College,  Sioux  Palls,  and  earned 
a  degree  In  English  In  1948.  For  the  first  3 
years  after  graduation  she  taught  at  Lyons 
and  then,  in  1951,  married  Kenneth  J.  Hen- 
seler, present  senior  high  principal  at  Yank- 
ton. When  she  was  first  married,  both  she 
and  her  husband  taught  at  Brandon,  and 
both  did  graduate  work  at  Montana  Univer- 
sity. While  her  husband  continued  in  the 
Brandon  syst^n  and  t>ecame  principal,  Mrs, 
Henseler  says  she  "retb-ed"  to  rear  a  family. 
They  have  three  boys — ages  9.  7,  and  4.    Mrs. 
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Henseler  will  receive  her  MA.  degree  In 
English  from  8USD.  Vermillion,  this  June. 
This  year  she  has  also  been  a  half-time  Eng- 
lish Lostructor  there  ) 

May  is  many  things.  May  Is  little  boys 
who  leap  from  the  school  room  into  briUant 
vacation  sunlight.  May  is  small  girls  who 
bippify-hop  home  with  best  friends,  plan- 
ning a  playhouse  for  their  dolls.  May  Is  a 
teacher's  sigh,  half-relieved  that  the  long 
year  is  over  again,  half -worried  that  the  most 
given  might  not  have  been  quite  enough. 
And  May.  for  many  teachers.  Is  the  prelude 
to  lengthy  hours  of  summer  school  split  In 
taAlf  by  an  all  too  short  July  Fourth  vacation. 
May  is  many  things. 

As  this  May  brings  school  to  its  close.  I 
find  myself  recalling  again  a  very  special 
summer  experience,  a  very  special  Pourth  of 
July  experience,  which  enriched  our  whole 
family.  Oh.  I  am  g^rateful  beyond  measure 
to  the  patient  teachers  who  have  endured  my 
children  through  the  long  winter.  They  have 
taught  so  much,  knowingly — the  three  R's; 
unknowingly — the  gentle  are  of  living.  But 
summers  our  children  are  ours  again.  And 
mxDJO  things  parents  must  teach.  That 
Fourth  of  July,  long  since  past  and  put  into 
mothballs.  Is  one  s\ich  lesson  I  recall  yearly 
when  May  forecasts  a  lazy,  golden  sxmuner. 
I  recall  It  In  a  kind  of  humble  pride — pride 
and  gratitude,  too.  because  I  may  never  know 
another  experience  Just  like  it.  For  on  that 
Fourth  ot  JMlj  quite  suddenly — and  without 
a  certlflc&te — I  became  a  teacher. 

July  S  had  been  a  hot  day  and  a  trying  one. 
My  three  small  sons  seemed  bent  on  rxinniog 
me  ragged  with  constant  requests  for  fire- 
crackers, cherry  bombs,  or  at  least  a  supply 
of  "snakes."  By  the  Ume  I  had  finally  got 
the  last  one.  our  eldest,  into  his  bed.  I  could 
not  resist  the  urge  to  lie  down  beside  Mm 
for  a  few  moments  of  sleepy  conversation. 

The  Job  of  mother  Involves  much.  There 
is  the  everyday  work  to  be  done,  the  make- 
shift psychology  one  uses  In  deiOing  with 
three  very  Individual  personalities,  the  pa- 
tience, frayed  nerves,  discipline,  and — re- 
deeming It  aU — the  storytelling.  Thus  when 
my  son  begged.  "Tell  me  a  story.  Mom."  I 
tiled  to  gather  my  thoughts,  all  wandering 
with  plodding  feet,  to  make  a  new  story  for 
htm. 

BttiT    BAOCOI'S    FOXniTH    OF    JXTLT 

•TMd  I  ever  ten  you  about  Billy  Badger's 
Fourth  of  July?"  I  asked.  Billy  Badger,  our 
homemade  hero,  had  been  Invented  when  I 
first  begmn  storytelling.  He  had  suffered 
■ome  sadly  boring  adventures,  eepeclally 
when  my  mind  sagged.  Imagination  dulled. 
Billy  had  remained,  somehow  In  spite  ot 
this,  a  star-studded  adventurer  whose  cun- 
ning and  valor  were  without  parallel. 

"No."  my  son  breathed  in  wonder.  "Did 
Billy  Badger  have  firecrackers  too?  Or" — 
This  in  an  exasperated  tone — "wouldn't  his 
mother  let  him  have  any  either? " 

"Oh  yes.  Billy  had  firecrackers,  but  of 
course  not  until  the  day  of  the  Foin-th. 
When  Billy  asked  hU  moth^  for  firecrackers, 
she  said.  'Yee  Billy,  you  may  have  some.  But 
first,  do  you  know  why  we  have  a  Fourth  of 
July?'  BiUy  shook  his  head  and  his  mother 
went  on.  "The  Pourth  of  July  Is  really  called 
Independence  Day.' 

Billy  frowned.  "What  does  that  mean, 
mother?' 

"Well,"  said  his  mother,  "to  be  Independent 
means  to  be  free.  You  see,  many  years  ago 
when  our  country  was  very  young,  the  people 
of  America  didnt  own  their  land.  A  king 
who  lived  far  across  the  great  ocean  claimed 
It  as  his.  One  day  a  group  of  men — and 
they  were  great  men — decided  they  wanted 
to  be  free  from  the  king.  They  decided  they 
loved  their  new  little  country  enough  that 
they  would  fight  to  be  free  If  they  had  to. 
They  knew  they  might  die  In  fighting  to 
free  their  country,  bux  they  loved  it  so  much 
that  this  wasnt  important.'  " 


'TTiey  loved  thetr  country  enough  to  die 
for  it?"  This  from  my  son.  surprised  and 
not  underst^dlng  wholly. 

"That  was  Just  what  Billy  Badger  said  to 
bis  mother.  And  she  answered.  'Tee.  for  If 
a  person  isnt  free  to  live  the  way  he  wishes, 
then  life  isnt  really  worth  living. 

"  'Well,  the  people  of  the  tiny  country, 
America,  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  telling  him 
they  would  belong  to  him  no  longer.  We 
call  this  letter  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. When  the  king  received  the  let- 
ter, he  was  very  angry.  He  sent  many  ships 
full  of  soldiers  to  punish  the  people  for  dar- 
ing to  be  free.  But  the  people  were  ready, 
or  as  ready  as  they  could  be.  Farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  doctors  and  fishermen,  all 
banded  together  and  fought  a  long,  cruel 
war.  It  wasn't  an  easy  fight,  and  many  peo- 
ple did  die  during  the  weary  months  of 
battle. 

"  "Finally,  with  Oen.  George  Washington 
as  their  leader,  the  people  of  the  new  United 
States  won  their  freedom.  The  soldiers  of 
the  king  went  back  to  their  ships  and  sailed 
home.  From  that  day  on.  we  have  celebrated 
the  birthday  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Cvery  time  we  pop  a  fire- 
cracker we  are  reminded  of  the  war  for  free- 
dom. Every  time  we  see  a  rocket  blaze  Into 
the  sky  we  think  of  the  happiness  of  the 
people  when  at  last  they  won  lndep)endence.' 

"  'Billy  Badger  sat  very  still  for  a  long  time. 
Then  he  said.  'Mother.  I'm  going  to  tell  that 
story  to  all  my  friends  at  the  village.  The 
Fourth  of  July  will  be  lots  more  fun  know- 
ing it  is  the  birthday  party  of  oxir  country.'  " 

The  story  was  ended.  My  son  Uy  so 
quietly  I  thought  he  had  gone  to  sleep. 
Then  he  said,  "I  liked  that  story.  Mom.  Tell 
me  another." 

"One's  enough."  I  laughed  and  creaked 
my  aching  frame  up  and  Into  action  again. 
"Tomorrow  111  tell  you  how  Billy  outwitted 
Old  Mr.  Hawk  at  the  Tillage  picnic." 

TKIP    TO    THZ    LAKS 

The  Fourth  was.  as  it  usually  is  In  the 
Midwest,  a  sunny  day  with  a  crackling  blue 
sky  and  a  lazy  breeze  which  meandered 
through  the  apple  trees  in  our  back  yard. 
We  spent  the  day  quietly  at  home,  listening 
to  tlie  spit  and  snort  of  firecrackers  as  they 
flung  echoes  back  and  forth  across  town. 

Then  In  the  evening  we  drove  to  the  lake 
near  o\ir  town,  stopping  on  the  way  at  a 
fireworks  stand  where  the  boys,  in  a  frenzy 
of  delight,  picked  oat  the  loaig-awalted 
treasures^  Once  at  the  lake,  we  took  a  lazy 
swim  while  our  youngest  dabbled  in  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  building  miniature 
castles  complete  with  moat  and  driftwood 
drawbridge. 

The  a(tn  set,  'fiinglng  crimson  fires  Into 
the  western  sky  and  touching  the  quiet 
ripples  ot  the  lake  with  lavender.  Fireflies 
danced  through  the  trees,  lighting  their 
own  tiny  fireworks  as  if  in  tribute  to  the 
day.  And  at  last  It  mm  time  for  the  supreme 
magic:  the  fireworks.  With  "ooh's"  and 
"aaah's"  we  appropriately  greeted  each  new 
piece  as  my  husband,  the  official  lighter, 
sent  it  soaring  out  over  the  lake  In  brilliant, 
solitary  splendor.  We  all  laughed  uprocir- 
lously  at  the  one  dud  In  the  lot  that  fizzled, 
fuzzled.  and  spit  valngloriously  Into  ob- 
livion. Last  were  the  sparklers.  We  lined 
them  up  in  rows,  like  soldiers.  In  the  sand 
and  watched  them  shower  their  delicate 
spray  over  the  beach.  Some  we  saved  to 
wave  as  they  burned,  and  the  boys  wrote 
their  names  In  huge  misshapen  letters  on 
the   fresh   evening  air. 

Then  it  was  time  to  go  Leave-taking  at 
the  lake  Is  always  slow,  for  we  hate  to  give 
up  that  lazy  tranquility  which  one  wraps 
about  himself  like  an  old.  comfortable  robe. 
But  eventually  we  piled  beach  ball,  blanket, 
lunch  basket,  water  toys,  and  ourselves  into 
the  car  and  slowly  started  home.     We  were 


quiet,  each  of  us  savoring  the  still  bliss  of 
simple  existence.     Then  it  happened. 

THX     LESSON     COMING     HOME 

"Do  you  know."  said  my  eldest  son.  then 
t,  "why  we  celebrate  the  Fourth   of  July?" 

"To  shoot  off  firecrackers."  answered  my 
middle  son  who,  at  6.  had  a  remarkably  fiat- 
footed  logic. 

"No,  silly.  The  Fourth  of  July  is  the 
birthday  of  our  country.  Its  real  name  is 
Independence  Day." 

"Inde —  Independence?  What's  that?" 
puzzled  my  6  year  old.  and  our  smallest 
son.  3.  turned  to  listen. 

"That  means  to  be  free."  explained  the 
oldest  with  great  pride  in  his  exclusive 
knowledge.  And  then  It  came,  the  whole 
story  from  start  to  finish.  Just  as  I  had 
mumbled  It  to  him.  half  asleep,  the  night 
before.  The  tears,  the  anguish,  the  Joy  of 
freedom  won — everything  was  there  in  place, 
precise  and  wonderful.  The  great  love  of 
country,  the  struggle — yes.  even  unto 
death — he  bad  rememb«-ed  every  word. 
And  somehow  In  the  clear,  uncluttered  wis- 
dom of  children  he  had  understood  It,  be- 
lieved It  for  Its  enduring  truth. 

Our  5  year  old  sat  quietly  for  a  second  or 
two  when  the  story  was  over.  Then  he 
started  to  sing — loudly,  happily,  and  off- 
tune — the  most  logical  and  appropriate  song 
that  was  ever  sung  on  the  Fourth  of  July: 
"Happy  birthday  to  you.  happy  birthday  to 
you  •  •  •." 

There  were  tears  In  my  eyes,  a  tumultuo\i8 
Iiunp  In  my  throat  that  wo\ild  not  be  swal- 
lowed.    But  I  Joined  him  as  did  all  of  the 

family   in  singing. Happy   birthday. 

dear  America,  happy  birthday  to  you." 

Then  when  I  thought  my  heart  could 
stand  no  more  of  this  surfeit  of  Joy  and 
lore,  my  oldest  son  began  to  sing  again,  for 
we  are  a  singing  family:  ^ 

"Oh.  beautifiil  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain; 
For  purple  mountain's  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain; 

"America.  America. 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee; 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea." 

The  rest  of  the  ride  back  to  town  is  vague 
in  my  mind.  I  know  there  were  many 
screams  of  Joy  as  countless  rockets  flared 
into  the  darkening  sky.  For  me.  the  miracle 
had  happened.  Nothing  could  overshadow 
it.  Stumbling,  fumbling  my  way  through 
parenthood  I  had  accidentally  spilled  water 
on  ready  ground;  and  with  that  unplanned 
draught  had  burst  through  the  clean  earth 
of  young  minds  a  slim  and  tender  plant 
that  would  be  named  Patriotism. 

Somewhere,  lurking  In  the  gloom  of  my 
deeper  self.  I  heard  a  voice  whispering  to  me 
that  there  Is  more  my  sons  must  learn. 
Someday  they  must  learn  that  a  free  coun- 
try does  not  stay  free  without  sacrifice. 
They  must  learn  that  within  their  beloved 
country  there  is  much  that  is  ugly — men 
with  too  much  power  and  greed  to  give  un- 
selfishly; people  who  have  lost  pride  of  In- 
dependence, who  quake  at  the  thought  of 
speaking  for  whatever  is  right;  pseudoeo- 
phlstlcates  who  scoff  at  love  of  country  as 
pass^.  They  will  learn  much,  my  sons.  But 
that  night  a  seed  had  sprouted  with  green, 
curling,  young  leaves,  a  seed  that  could  grow 
into  a  strong  vine  of  patriotism  for  their 
native  land. 

Then  I  chuckled  to  myself,  with  my  tears 
trickling  unseen  in  the  darkness.  I  grinned 
at  the  star-spangled  night  and  formulated 
a  px)mpous.  dignified  speech  to  the  great 
leaders  of  our  country: 

Oh  wise  and  worthy  ones,  you  may  preach 
and  pray  at  us.  You  may  plan  a  moral 
equivalent  for  war  In  order  to  spur  patri- 
otism. You  may  enlist  young  Americans  to 
give  the  word   to  the  world  about  democ- 
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racy's  worth.  You  may  shake  a  finger  un- 
der our  noses  and  thunder  that  we  have 
forgotten  how  to  love  our  country  with  a 
fierce,  unyielding  love.  But  for  all  your 
sound  and  fury,  you  cannot  weld  the  future 
any  stronger  or  promise  a  safe  tomorrow 
with  more  assiirance  than  a  6-year-old  boy 
who  sings  in  sturdy  exuberance  from  the 
pure,  undiminished  spring  of  his  soul,  "Hap- 
py birthday,  dear  America,  happy  birthday 
to  you." 


Staten  Island  Chapter,  American  Institute 
of  Architects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   IfXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  my  ad- 
dress before  the  Staten  Island  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
on  May  20.  1968  at  the  Meurot  Club  on 
Staten  Island: 

Rkmaxks    or   Repucsentativz    John    M. 

MURPRT 

My  first  exposure  to  the  architectural  and 
engineering  profession  was  as  a  student  in 
engineering  in  the  military  topography  and 
graphics  classrooms  at  the  VS.  Military 
Academy  wherein  I  spent  many  hours  at  a 
drawing  board,  laboring  with  a  T-square 
and  a  chisel-pointed  pencil,  learning  the 
mechanics  of  the  trade. 

It  eqiilpped  me  with  some  insight  into 
the  problems  and  the  severe  mental  training 
to  which  this  great  profession  dedicates  it- 
self. I  further  learned  that  the  architec- 
tural calling  requires  great  personal  Integ- 
rity and  complete  dedication  to  the  prob- 
lems of  its  Industry  which  are  staggering  In 
scope,  variety,  and  complexity.  In  fact,  I 
feel  for  this  very  reason  that  the  future 
national  problems  which  are  growing  In- 
creasingly more  complex  will  require  that 
the  pelltical  representatives  of  the  country 
be  enlisted  more  and  more  from  the  pro- 
fessional ranks. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  Including 
tremendous  additions  to  the  body  of  human 
knowledge  every  year.  International  and 
Ideological  competition,  and  the  magnifica- 
tion of  age-old  problems  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  as  populations  explode  and  con- 
centrate In  urban  areas.  The  Federal  Oot- 
emment  is.  to  a  significant  extent,  aware  of 
this  need  for  greater  Intellectual  development 
among  the  Nation's  citizenry  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  various  aid-to-education  programs 
for  the  contracting  of  research  and  training 
services  of  educational  institutions  In  the 
Interest  of  national  welfare  and  defense,  for 
support  of  individuals  for  whom  there  Is 
special  Federal  responsibility,  for  support  of 
schools  In  areas  where  Federal  activity  would 
result  in  undue  burdens  on  school  services 
without  such  support,  for  support  of  educa- 
tion in  special  areas  such  as  vocational 
education. 

In  the  field  of  engineering,  funds  for  un- 
dergraduates are  primarily  in  the  form  of 
payments  to  veterans  enrolled  In  educational 
institutions.  At  the  postdoctoral  level,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  provide  fellow- 
ships and  training  grants,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  provides  research  grants  and 
grants  for  university  teaching  through  Its 
Educational  Exchange  Program.  At  the 
graduate  level,  research  fellowships  jwe  made 


available  by  NIH  as  well  as  imder  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  Also  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  awards  grants  for 
teacher  Ualning.  research  participation,  and 
fellow8hlj)s  at  the  graduate,  as  weU  as  the 
undergraduate  level.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  grants  awards  for  special  schools 
and  courses,  and  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Treasury,  and  NASA  pay  expenses  for 
training  mlUtary  and  civilian  personnel  in 
educational  institutions. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  also  pro- 
vides funds  for  summer  science  training  for 
secondary  students.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  conducts  mining  safety  training  as 
an  adult  education  program  for  mine  work- 
men. 

In  1960.  $62.4  million  of  Federal  funds  were 
provided  for  education  in  the  field  of  engi- 
neering for  a  total  of  90,253  students, 
trainees,  both  professional  and  nonacademlc, 
and  teachers.  These  and  similar  programs 
by  all  prospects  should  remain  available  for 
some  time  to  come.  Among  the  forces  creat- 
ing the  need  for  such  programs  is  the  vast 
proliferation  of  space  and  missile  proJecU 
at  the  Federal  level,  the  many  urban  renewal 
and  expansion  projects  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels,  and  the  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  Governments  In  public  works  projects 
such  as  the  new  Interstate  highway  pro- 
grams. Examples  of  these  right  here  In 
Staten  Island  are  the  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  and  the  Gowanus  and  Clove  Lakes 
Expressways  on  either  side  of  It  which  are 
currently  under  construction.  These  as  well 
as  the  network  of  Federal-State  aided  roads 
that  will  also  lead  to  and  from  the  bridge 
will  be  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways.  The  new 
bridge  and  Its  links  will  probably  result  in  a  * 
tripling  of  Staten  Island's  present  popula- 
tion by  1976  and  thus  give  considerable  Im- 
petus to  urban  renewal  and  area  redevelop- 
ment projects. 

Because  of  the  Verrazano-Narrows  Bridge 
Steten  Island  may  well  have  a  new  deep-' 
water  channel  extending  along  Its  southern 
and  western  waterways  through  to  the  Ar- 
thur Kill,  thereby  greatly  Increasing  Its  eco- 
nomic attraction  for  Industry. 

The  trend  to  a  more  populous  and  dynamic 
Staten  Island  is  also  evidenced  by  the  pro- 
jected post  office  building  to  be  constructed 
on  the  east  side  of  Manor  Road  200  feet 
north  of  Victor  Boulevard  which  will  be  of 
rectangular  design  with  a  modem  brlck-and- 
glass  facade  and  have  an  estimated  Interior 
area  of  over  39,000  square  feet. 

The  shortage  of  engineers  is  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that,  while  rate  of  growth  in  gradu- 
ate engineering  Increases  (the  rate  of  growth 
in  doctorates  of  engineering  has  been  triple 
that  In  other  fields  and  In  master  degrees 
double),  there  has  been  a  6-year  decline  In 
the  number  of  undergraduate  engineering 
students,  in  1962  about  36,000  engineers 
were  graduated  from  209  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  United  States.  This  total  was 
6  percent  less  than  the  number  of  1961  en- 
gineering graduates.  The  decline  apparenUy 
will  continue  unless  something  U  done  about 
It.  for  the  number  of  freshmen  enrolling 
dropped  2.3  percent  last  year. 

I  point  out  the  shortage  of  engineers  and 
Ulustrate  it  by  the  fact  that  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  present  time,  the 
special  subcommittee  on  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways program,  in  which  I  am  participating 
is  holding  an  investigation  of  the  Arizona 
highway  development.  The  hearings  reveal 
that  because  of  the  inadequacy  In  the  staffing 
of  the  State  Public  Works  Department,  many 
malpractices  existed  in  construction.  This 
problem  does  not  confine  Itself  to  Arizona, 
but  at  the  present  time  there  are  only  10 
States  which  are  recognized  by  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  as  meeting  their  requirements  for 
properly  overseeing  the  Federal  Interstate 
highway  program. 
The  President,  in  a  special  message  on  edu 


cation  sent  to  Congress  on  January  29  of 
this  year,  proposed  "a  con;Q>rehensive,  bal- 
anced program  to  enlar^  the  Federal 
Government's  investment  In^the  education 
of  its  citizens."  which  was  embodied  In  the 
proposed  National  Education  Improvement 
Act  of  1963. 

The  act  would  provide  a  program  of  grants 
to  aid  public  and  private  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions In  the  training  of  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  medical  technicians  in  2-year 
college-level  programs;  and  a  program  cov- 
ering up  to  50  percent  of  coets  of  construct- 
ing, equipping,  and  operating  the  necessary 
academic  facilities. 

The  President  also  recommends  expanding 
the  National  Science  Foundation  program 
for  training  Institutes  for  teachers  In  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  to  provide  for  upgrading  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  46,000  teachers. 
This  program  Is  especially  Important  to  en- 
gineers who  have  been  out  of  school  for  many 
years  whose  knowledge  in  this  era  of  rapid 
scientific  advancement  has  a  tendency  to- 
ward obsolescence.  In  a  recent  conference 
in  Chicago  on  reducing  obsolescence  of  engi- 
neering skills,  participants  said  that  the  gap 
between  engineering  generations  is  most 
glaring  In  mathematics.  No  longer  merely 
a  tool  for  engineering,  mathematics  Is  a  pe- 
culiar and  indispensable  language  of  Its  own. 
Difficulty  with  newer  mathematics  Itself 
often  iM-events  an  engineer  from  keeping  up 
with  newly  presented  papers  in  his  field. 

As  I  have  said.  In  the  face  of  crucial  na- 
tional needs,  the  Federal  Gtovernment  has  a 
vested  Interest  In  the  number  and  quality 
of  englneersln  all  specialized  areas.  In  1960, 
the  Federal  Government  employed  61,000 
en^neers.  NASA,  which  alone  employed 
some  4.100  In  1960,  currently  employs  about 
6,600  and  will  probably  need  additional 
scientists  and  engineers  at  a  rate  of  about 
1,000  per  year  for  the  next  3  or  4  years. 
In  the  field  of  public  wcM-ks  various  govern- 
mental activities  draw  heavily  on  the  serv- 
ices of  both  goverrmient  engineers  and  pri- 
vate engineering  consulting  firms.  In  the 
past  26  years  we  have  witnessed  great  prog- 
ress In  the  field  of  highway  design  and  con- 
struction in  developing  plans  few  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System. 

During  the  past  13  years  since  the  com- 
prehensive program  of  sliim  clearance  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  the  Hoiislng 
Act  of  1949,  hundreds  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  working  with  the  Federal  agencies 
on  urban  renewal  projects.  According  to  the 
aimual  report  of  the  Urb«ui  Renewal  Admini- 
stration, which  administers  the  urban  plan- 
ning assistance  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  of  the  end  of  I960. 
476  conununitles  In  43  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands had  taken  advantage  of  iirban  renewal 
aids. 

Of  special  Interest  to  the  Nation's  archie 
tects  Is,  of  course,  our  tremendous  lu-ban 
growth  In  recent  years.  Poxir-flfths  of  our 
population  Increase  In  the  past  decade  has 
been  In  our  metropolitan  centers:  70 
percent  of  our  people  now  live  In  urban 
areas,  and  even  the  smaller  towns  are  feeling 
the  Impact  of  growth  In  their  communities. 
Rapid  urbanization  will  continue  In  the  dec- 
ades ahead  not  only  In  our  metropolitan 
centers  but  in  our  small  towns  as  well.  It  la 
this  need  which  offers  so  much  challenge 
and  opportunity  to  architects  and  city  plan- 
ners. Part  of  the  Impetus  to  solving  urban 
planning  and  development  problems  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  provided  by 
the  urban  planning  assistance  program. 
Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  coet  of  any  planning  proj- 
ect can  be  as  much  as  two- thirds  rather 
than  the  previous  one-half.  In  some  locali- 
ties falling  under  the  provisions  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment    Act    of    1961,    grants    may 
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amoxint  to  mm  much  ka  three-fourths  oX  the 

planning  project  COSt. 

In  a  recent  keynote  addreee.  Q.  Holme* 
Perkins,  dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the   Dniverslty   of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

"TooaorroWs  architect  will  obviously  be  In- 
volved In  urban  design.  His  Interest  and 
his  acts  will  Impinge  upon  the  landscape,  on 
art.  on  city  planning,  on  engineering:  In  fact, 
upon   the  total   urban  environment." 

In  tha  same  address  Dean  Perkins  went  on 
to  describe  a  new  role  confronting  the 
architect  as  he  will  have  to  work  In  ever- 
closer  cooperation  with  engineers,  econo- 
mists, and  sociologists  becaus^Oovemment 
participation  and  new  methods  of  financing 
have  made  possible  an  enormoiisly  enlarged 
scale  of  community  development.  Whereas 
betort  the  war  nine-tenths  of  our  bousing 
was  built  by  operators  who  built  less  than  10 
houses  a  year,  today  the  big  operator  Is 
dominant.  Becaiise  of  these  changes  It  has 
become  vital  that  the  architect  understand 
and  g\ilde  the  financier,  the  realtor,  and  the 
Qovemment  official  by  pcurtlclpatlng  In  the 
decision  making  at  the  programing  stage. 
The  problems  at  modem  urban  planning 
pose  enormous  challenges  to  the  talent,  edu- 
cation, wisdom,  and  patience  of  this  and 
coming  generations  of  architects.  The  role 
ot  the  architect  will  be  of  critical  Importance, 
for  his  success.  Influence,  and  creative  Imagi- 
nation will  determine  largely  whether  we 
build  and  inhabit  a  nightmarish  or  a  beau- 
tiful environment. 


Plilladelphia't  Plajcrounds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Recreation 
CcMnmissloner  Robert  W.  Crawford  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  who  lives  In  my 
neighborhood,  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  leading  experts  on  recreation 
In  the  country.  Now  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  commend  the  recreation  facili- 
ties in  our  great  city  and  the  unusual 
equipment  which  is  used  for  the  benefit 
of  our  people. 

I  include  the  two  editorial  comments 
because  they  are  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  but  to  our  distin- 
guished ccmmissloner.  He  Is  now  serv- 
ing imder  the  third  of  our  great  mayors 
who  moved  our  city  to  a  leading  position 
in  the  Nation.  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
and  his  predecessors  Mayors  Clark  and 
Dilworth  have  supported  men  and  women 
In  their  efforts  to  make  Philadelphia  an 
outstanding  city  in  all  of  its  facilities. 

The  editorials  follow : 

(Prom  the  New  Yock  Times.  May  20.  1963) 
PHiLAoruHiA's  Playgrounds 

Several  years  ago  two  350-pound  gorillas 
were  used  to  test  playground  equipment  In 
Central  Park.  The  large  thought  was  that 
If  the  swings  held  up  under  their  weight,  they 
would  be  fit  for  50-pound  children.  The 
heavy  handed  approach  to  New  York's  play- 
grouzids  continues  to  this  day:  get  strong 
matsrlai  that  will  stand  up,  without  too 
much  regard  to  the  child's  sense  of  adventure 
or  his  parent's  sense  of  danger. 

Our  department  c€  parks  Is  understand- 
ably concerned  about  the  operation  and  re- 
I>U.cement  costs  of  its  extensive  and  Unpor- 


tant  faclliUea.  But  then  Is  nothing  in  the 
olty  rule  book  or  budget  saying  that  Imagi- 
nation and  the  latest  In  design  and  safety 
are  forbidden.  Visitors  to  PhUadelphia  the 
other  day.  members  of  the  private  New  York 
Council  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  had  an 
eye  opener  there.  They  saw  equipment  in  a 
rainbow  of  colors  Instead  of  drab  antlrust 
paints.  In  addition  to  swings,  alldes.  and 
seesaws,  they  observed  such  playthings  as 
spaceships  and  leather-strip  seats.  More  Im- 
portantly, Instead  of  concrete  and  asphalt 
there  were  sand  and  tanbark  below.  Any 
parent  who  has  watched  bis  child  hanging 
in  hesitation  at  the  top  of  a  slide  can  appre- 
ciate what  a  soft  base  means  In  terms  of 
safety  and  reassurance. 

Thanks  to  voluntary  parental  funds  and 
neighborhood  goading,  a  few  playgroiinds  in 
the  city  already  have  more  Imaginative  play- 
things than  they  used  to  have,  admittedly 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  department 
of  parks.  But  these  are  only  the  merest  be- 
ginnings. New  York  ought  to  be  able  to — 
and  It  can — afford  the  type  of  equipment 
PhUadelphia  has  already.  There  Is  nothing 
sacred  about  drabness  or  concrete. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
May  ai,  19631 

Crrr  Platokot7nds  Imprzss  New  Youuxs 

Once  again,  out-of-town  experts  have  come 
here  to  look  at  Philadelphia's  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  have  liked  what  they  have  seen. 

Some  *6  representatives  of  New  York  civic 
groups  toured  the  city's  facilities  and  took 
back  home  many  Ideas  for  betterment  of  their 
own  playgrounds  and  parks. 

They  noticed  that  Philadelphia's  recrea- 
tion centers,  In  the  main,  were  not  all  drab 
paint  and  concrete  or  packed  clay.  They 
saw  children  slide,  fall,  or  Jiinip  into  tan- 
bark  and  sand,  not  cinders.  They  saw  them 
crawl  through,  climb  over,  or  investigate 
strange  looking  equipment,  sp<u;e  ships,  bl- 
Barre  animals,  concrete  clowns  with  wide 
grins,  simulated  fire  engines  to  be  ridden. 

But  most  of  all.  they  found  the  equipment 
imaginative,  not  stereotyped,  bright  and 
clean  and  Instructive.  The  equipment  Is  to 
Intrigue,  to  test,  to  develop  physical  fitness, 
yet  be  safe  and  entertaining.  That's  what 
recreation  Is  all  about  and  the  New  York 
group,  the  latest  of  dozens  of  other  such 
groups  from  major  cities,  was  Impressed. 


Armenian  In<iependence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inde- 
pendence day  celebrations  always  evoke 
a  great  variety  of  memories  and 
thoughts,  some  of  which  are  inevitably 
saddening  while  others  are  inspiring. 
On  such  occasions  we  are  apt  to  remi- 
nisce and  retrace  the  steps  taken  and 
the  sacrifices  made  in  the  attainment  of 
national  independence.  It  is  particu- 
larly fitting  that  such  stocktaking  and 
accounting  be  undertaken  in  the  case  of 
a  people  who  have  worked  hard  and 
sacrificed  much  for  the  realization  of 
their  cherished  dream.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  celebration  of  Armenian 
Independence  Day. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
Its  centuries-old  struggle  is  rather  un- 
even throughout  its  long  course,  and  to- 


day the  45th  aimiversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  may  well  evoke  In  the 
minds  of  many  the  truly  trr-gic  days  of 
World  War  I,  when  the  Turks  almost 
succeeded  in  exterminating  the  entire 
Armenian  nation.  These  sturdy  and 
steadfast  defenders  of  their  freedom  and 
their  faith  had,  for  centuries,  succeeded 
in  salvaging  part  of  their  Independence 
from  the  endless  Asiatic  hordes  that 
overran  and  ravaged  their  country. 
Early  in  modern  times,  however,  they 
were  too  weak  to  withstand  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  onslaughts.  So  in  1514 
their  homeland  was  overrun  and  divided 
between  these  two  rivals,  the  Turks  ob- 
taining most  of  the  country  and  with  It 
most  of  the  Armenians  as  their  subjects. 
From  that  year  on  the  modern  history  of 
the  Armenian  people  took  a  new  turn,  a 
sad  and  decisive  turn  which  led  exactly 
400  years  later  to  the  massacre  of  some 
1  million  Armenians  in  1915. 

Fortunately  fiot  aJl  Armenians  were 
massacred :  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
escaped  to  Persia  and  to  Russia.  And 
toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
when  the  Russian  autocratic  regime  was 
overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1917. 
Armenians  in  the  Caucasus,  uniting  with 
the  survivors  of  the  Turkish  massacres, 
asserted  their  freedom,  proclaimed  their 
national  Independence  on  May  28,  1918. 
and  founded  the  Armenian  Republic.  It 
is  the  45th  anniversary  of  that  day  which 
is  being  celebrated  in  all  Armenian  com- 
munities throughout  the  world  today, 
wherever  they  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  new  state  thus  bom  after  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries,  and  after  the  sacrifice 
of  more  than  1  million  Armenians  in  one 
massacre  alone,  was  a  weak  and  very 
iinstable  entity,  in  need  of  lu^ent  aid 
from  abroad  for  its  survival,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  powerful  foes.  The 
situation  was  rendered  almost  hor>eless 
by  the  fact  that  the  Armenian  state  was 
isolated  and  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  where  its  friends,  suppwrters,  and 
sympathizers  lived. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  days  of 
the  Armenian  Republic  were  numbered, 
and  only  a  major  miracle  on  the  part  of 
European  governments  could  have  saved 
it  from  its  deadly  foes.  The  hoped-for 
miracle  did  not  take  place,  and,  after 
a  little  more  than  2  years'  precarious 
but  gallant  existence,  it  went  down  under 
the  powerful  attack  of  the  Turks  in  the 
fall  of  1920.  In  this  they  were  aided  by 
the  treachery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Finally,  early  in  December  most  of  the 
territory  of  the  Armenian  Republic  was 
retained  by  Turkey  while  the  part  that 
fell  to  the  Soviet  Union  became  today's 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Armenia.  In 
brief  that  is  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Armenian  Republic  in  1918  and  its 
destruction  by  the  combination  of  Tur- 
kish-Soviet forces  late  in  1920. 

But  the  brief  2-year  term  of  that 
Republic  has  left  a  profound  impression 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Most  important  of  all,  it  serves 
them  as  a  lesson  that  regardless  of  the 
sacrifices  made  and  suffering  endured  for 
the  attaiiunent  of  national  freedom,  the 
attainment  of  that  supreme  goal  is  worth 
all  these  and  more.  That  is  why  the 
Armenian  people  attach  particular  im- 
portance to  the  anniversary  celebration 


of  their  Independence  Day;  It  reminds 
them  that  there  is  no  easy  road  to  free- 
dom and  Independence. 


Report  From  Watlunfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following: 

YOtTB      CONCKKSSMAN,      ViCTOB      WiCKZaSHAM, 

RXPOBTS  PaoM  Wasrikgton 
SKPUBLXcair  sznatok  speaks  out 

It  Is  a  rare  occasion  when  I  agree  100 
percent  with  anything  that  a  Republican  has 
to  say.  This  month,  however,  I^ubllcan 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchkl.  of  California, 
made  a  remarkable  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

The  Senator's  remarks  were  made  to  point 
up  the  danger  of  the  fright  peddlers, 
groups  of  individuals  that  ^read  slander 
and  abxise,  generated  by  fear  and  heaped 
indiscriminately  upon  many  great  Ameri- 
cans. Senator  Kuchtl  referred  to  these  in- 
dividuals as  a  "handful  of  zealots,  in  the 
ranks  or  clutches  of  self-styled  'I  am  a  bet- 
ter American  than  you  are'  organizations." 
The  Senator  reported  that  he  received  a 
deluge  of  mall  every  day,  which  he  described 
as  fright  mail. 

I  too,  receive  this  kind  of  mall.  It  is  dls- 
g\isUng  to  see  relaUvely  inteUlgent  Amwl- 
cans  being  duped  Into  believing  such  Junk, 
"nie  fright  peddlers  are  spreading  out-and- 
out  lies.  Among  these  are  allegations  that 
the  United  States  Is  training  thousands  of 
foreign  troops,  including  barefoot  cannibals 
with  rings  in  their  noses,  in  Georgia,  as  a 
step  toward  takeover  of  the  United  States 
by  the  United  NaUons;  that  the  United 
States  no  longer  has  any  armed  forces  be- 
cause creation  of  the  XJS.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  turned  over  Its 
military  to  a  Russian  general  «•  colonel  In 
the  UJf.:  and  that  thousands  of  Chinese 
Communists  troops  are  poised  on  Uie  Mexican 
border  for  an  attack  on  California. 

Senator  Kuchxl  said,  "These  fright  ped- 
dlers are  doing  the  devil's  work  far  better 
than  Commuplsts  themselves  coxild  do."  The 
Senator  Is  right.  No  good  American,  whether 
Republican  or  Democrat,  can  stand  by  and 
■ee  these  Red  dupes  do  their  dirty  work 
In  the  disguise  of  an  antl-Conununist  uxd- 
form. 

If  any  of  my  constituents  would  like  a 
copy  of  the  Senator's  speech,  they  may  write 
to  me  and  I  wiU  be  glad  to  send  them  a 
copy. 

PAT   KAISE   for    military    APPROVED   IW    HOtTSE 

1  was  pleased  to  vote  for  passage  of  the 
military  pay  raise  this  month,  along  with  an 
amendment  to  recompute  the  retired  pay 
for  those  that  retired  prior  to  the  1958  pay 
act.  I  also  supported  recomputatlon  In  com- 
mittee. Our  military  personnel  have  needed 
a  pay  raise  for  a  long  time  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

FOREIGN    AID   COMES    HOME 

Avowed  opponents  of  all  foreign  aid  never 
seem  to  consider  one  Item  wc»-thy  of  note: 
Aid  given  to  other  countries  comes  bcu:k  to 
the  United  States  In  the  form  of  purchases 
that  benefit  local  contractors,  companies, 
industry,  and  employment.  During  January 
through  AprU  of  this  year,  $89,756,677  worth 
of  aid-financed  orders  went  to  43  States  in 


the  United  States.  Oklahoma  got  $205,454 
in  orders.  More  than  two-thirds  of  foreign 
aid  procurement  dollars  now  are  spent  with 
American  suppUers,  as  a  result  o(  purchase 
source  restrictions  in  loan  and  grant  agree- 
ments. My  previous  stand  on  foreign  aid 
remains  unchanged:  Cut  out  all  foreign  aid 
to  Communist  countries  and  eliminate  all 
unnecessary  foreign  aid  as  outlined  in  the 
recent  Clay  report. 

THREE   LARGE   LOANS    APPROVED 

Big  news  for  the  economy  of  Anadarko  was 
made  %hls  month  with  the  announcement  of 
approval  of  a  $390,000  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  loan  for  Sequoyah  Mills,  Inc., 
a  carpet  plant.  The  plant  wUl  manufacture 
carpet  for  a  five-State  area  and  will  employ 
180  persons  when  In  full  production.  Im- 
proved telephone  service  Is  due  at  Cheyenne, 
with  the  approved  this  month  of  a  $610,000 
REA  loan  to  the  Dobson  Telephone  Co., 
Cheyenne.  A  new  dial  office  will  also  be  built 
at  Crawford.  A  $1  million  loan  was  approved 
for  Southwestern  State  College  by  the  C<Mn- 
mxinity  Faculties  Administration.  It  wlU 
provide  for  bousing  for  286  students. 

THE    WAR    THAT   IS    NOT   A    WAR 

Amongst  my  mail  this  month  was  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  my  district  asking  why  we 
are  fighting  in  Vietnam  and  not  in  Cuba. 
Much  confusion  seems  to  exist  on  this  ques- 
tion and  I  feel  some  comment  is  necessary. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  war  in  the 
sense  that  we  know  it,  but  a  special  war  of 
overt  political  action,  with  American  casual- 
ties. The  aim  of  our  12,000  troops  in  Viet- 
nam Is  not  to  fight,  but  to  teach  others 
to  fight.  They  have  the  gocd  of  organizing 
local  native  forces  to  prevent  a  Communist 
takeover.  This  is  done,  usi(ig  the  concept  of 
the  strategic  hamlet  system.  Here  is  how 
this  works: 

Scattered  native  groups  living  in  the  biuh 
country  are  brought  into  central  locations, 
where  they  construct  hamlets,  or  small  vil- 
lages. The  vUlagers  are  taught  to  build 
barbed  wire  fences  around  their  hamlet  and 
are  given  instruction  in  defending  them- 
selves against  Communist  attack.  These 
natives  seem  to  have  learned  well — of  20 
hamlets  recently  attacked,  only  one  was 
overrun  by  the  Communists.  The  idea  of 
protection  and  consolidation  also  i>ermits 
other  things  to  happen.  The  villagers  are 
taught  government;  four  elections  have  been 
held,  the  first  elections  in  2,000  years.  Edu- 
cation is  taught  the  villagers;  the  number  of 
school  teachers  and  students  has  tripled  In 
the  past  6  years.  Hamlets  which  were  for- 
merly isolated  from  one  another  now  have 
communication  with  each  other. 

This  "war  that  Is  not  a  war"  is  difficult 
for  the  average  American  to  understand.  It 
Is  most  regrettable  that  73  Americans  have 
been  killed,  even  though  we  are  acting  only 
as  advisers.  Most  of  thase  casualties  were 
helicopter  pilots  ferrying  Vietnam  troops, 
of  which  more  than  100,000  have  been  killed. 
Both  military  and  government  leaders  say 
there  are  signs  of  progress  in  Vietnam,  in 
the  actual  fighting  and  in  the  intangibles 
that  go  with  our  actions. 

This  is  the  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  Cuba,  according  to  our  military  leaders: 
In  Vietnam  we  are  advising  the  natives  how 
to  fight  communism,  at  the  request  of  the 
local  military  government.  In  Cuba,  we  are 
on  the  outside,  looking  In.  Militarily,  we 
can  do  little  in  Castro's  Cuba  without  get- 
ting into  a  full-scale  war  with  Russia.  What 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  is  closing  the  door 
on  the  Communists  before  they  can  get  in, 
not  after  they  have  already  gained  a  foot- 
hold. 

OKLAHOMA  ASTRONAUT  MAKES  GOOD 

Astronaut  L.  Gordon  Coop>er.  a  native  of 
Shawnee,  certainly  put  Oklahoma  on  the  map 
with  his  8uccessf\il  22 -orbit  space  filght.  The 
mission  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  man  Is 
the  necessary  element  in  space  exploration. 


not  a  computer.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  day  that  Astronaut  Thomas  Stafford  ot 
Weatherford  m^kes  his  trip  to  the  moon. 
Then  I  can  claim  an  astronaut  from  my  dis- 
trict, as  my  good  friend  from  the  fourth  Dis- 
trict, Tom  Steed,  now  can. 

WEST  POINT  AHEAD  FOB  TOtTTHS 

Four  young  men  from  my  district  will  be 
attending  the  U.S.  MUltary  Academy  at  West 
Point  soon.  Two  of  them.  Sterling  McColgin, 
of  Reydon,  and  Virgil  Stone,  of  Diuican,  won 
my  appointments,  tieorge  Vlney,  of  Lawton, 
was  appointed  by  Senator  Mike  Monbonet, 
and  William  Brigadier,  of  Lawton,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Representative  James  Roosevelt 
of  California. 

Remember,  I  am  In  Congress  to  represent 
and  serve  you.  Anytime  I  may  be  of  service, 
Just  phone,  wire,  or  write. 

Cordially  your  friend, 

ViCTOB  WiCKEBSHAM, 

Jfcmber  of  Congress. 


Commentary  by  Joseph  McCaffrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 


OF   NEW    JCBSET 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is,  unfortunately,  too  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  This 
Is  responsible  in  large  measure,  I  feel,  for 
the  many  criticisms  leveled  at  the  De- 
partment. The  State  Department  re- 
cently published  a  very  informative 
booklet,  entitled  "Department  of  State 
1963."  Mr.  Joseph  McCaffrey,  a  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  radio  commentator,  on 
May  15  Included  in  his  broadcast  a  com- 
ment on  this  splendid  publication  and 
suggested  a  means  whereby  it  might  de- 
serve the  kind  of  distribution  it  deserves. 
His  Comments  follow: 
Commentary     bt     Joseph     McCaffrey     on 

WMAL-TV  Evening  News  Program,  Wash- 

inoton,  D.C,  Mat  15.  1963 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  book,  tonight.  A 
book  I  think  everyone  should  read.  It  isn't, 
unfortxmately,  on  the  best-seller  list.  It  is 
a  Government  document. 

TTiis   is    It — "E>epartment   of   State    1963," 
subtitled  "A  Report  to  the  Citizens."    This  Is 
-^n  explanaUon  of  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment is,  who  makes  up  the  Department,  how 
the  Department  operates. 

The  State  Department  Is,  perhaps,  the 
most  abused  of  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments. When  anjrthlng  happens  in  the 
world  which  isn't  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Department  geU  the 
blame. 

As  if  wiping  out  the  Department  and  start- 
ing all  over  again  woxild  also  wipe  out  the 
major  international  problems  confronting 
us  in  this  atomic  age. 

The  fact  is  that  the  State  Department  and 
Its  vital  role  in  the  compact  world  of  today 
are  not  generally  understood  by  the  Amert- 
can  people.  ThU  book  contributes  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding. 

But  as  matters  now  stand  few  people  will 
ever  see  thU  book.  Ten  thousand  have  been 
printed  by  the  Government  Printing  Office 
to  seU  at  $1.50  each. 

What  is  really  needed  Is  for  groups  Inter- 
ested  in  international  affairs  or  American 
Government  to  get  together  and  buy  copies 
of  this  report  to  the  citizen  for  Junior  high 
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K^hool    an<t    high    schcxri    llbrarlas    In    their 
qacnmunltl— ■ 

TbU  book  deaervM  a  vld«  cItcuIaUoh. 
Wldsr.  I  am  sur*.  titULn  It  would  normally 
gut.  unlaw,  M  I  mentioned,  organlzatlooa 
Ukke  It  upon  tbemjeavee  to  help  distribute 
UiU  book  to  sciioola  and  claaeroocne. 


Address  of  Bukop  Herbert  WelcJi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NKW    HAMP8BIXX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Prefeldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoso  an  address 
delivered  by  Bishop  Herbert  Welch, 
senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  held  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
on  Tuesday.  November  6, 1962. 

Bishop  Welch  Is  an  American  of  grreat 
distinction.  Highly  educated,  he  has 
won  academic  recognition  which  liter- 
ally is  worldwide.  While  a  student  at 
my  own  alma  mater,  Wesl^an  Univer- 
sity in  Middletown,  Conn.,  he  received 
more  prizes  than  has  ever  been  awarded 
to  one  i>erson  and  his  record  has  never 
been  equaled.  Dedicating  his  life  to  the 
church  and  to  education,  his  responsi- 
bilities have  extended  from  those  of 
bishop  to  college  president.  The  public 
recognition  he  has  received  exceeds  that 
normally  afforded  any  10  men  of  merit 
and  accomplishment.  One  indication  of 
tlie  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  the  fact 
tt^iat  there  have  been  named  after  him  a 
dormitory  at  Drew  University,  an  altar 
in  the  chapel  at  Wesleyan  University, 
the  chapel  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
In  Seoul.  Korea,  the  auditorium  at  Ewha 
University  in  Seoul,  and  Innumerable 
b{kbies. 

The  remarks  of  Bishop  Welch  at  the 
time  of  this  testimonial  dinner  warrant 
careful  reading  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. They  are  noteworthy  as  a  statement 
of  personal  philosophy,  on  the  part  of 
one  who  has  been  privileged  to  view  this 
earthly  scene  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
fact,  these  very  human  reflections  wer^ 
m;ule  by  Bishop  Welch  on  the  occasion 
of  his  100th  birthday .  as  he  entered  his 
second  century  of  vital  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Spkxch  bt  Mkkbxxt  Wkix;h.  NovxxBxm  6.  1962 

When  I  was  a  boy.  we  used  to  have  albums 
for  our  frlende  to  write  In.  answering  auch 
questions  as  "What  U  your  favorite  book?" 
or  color?  or  flower?  "If  not  yourself,  who 
would  you  rather  be?"  or  even  "If  you  could 
choose  a  place  and  time  to  live  In.  what 
woulcl  you  ask?" 

Some  might  reply  to  this  last  question. 
"Italy,  during  the  age  of  the  Renaissance." 
or  "Germany.  In  the  day  of  Luther."  or  "Eng- 
land. In  the  relgn  of  Elizabeth  I."  I.  myaelf. 
In  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  would  answer 
now.  "The  United  States  of  America,  and  In 
the  present  time."  •  •   • 


I  would  not  choose  to  have  been  bom  later 
than  I  was.  for  perhaps,  from  aU  IndloaUoos. 
U  wUl  oaU  for  a  siaperman  to  master  the 
coming  age:  and  It's  hard  enough  to  deal 
with  our  awn  times.  Certainly  not  to  hare 
been  bom  earlier — for  no  century  has  been  so 
fascinating  and  so  significant  as  this  last. 
If  I  had  been  bom  100  years  etu-ller.  think 
what  I  would  have  missed.  I  would  have  had 
no  electric  light  or  telegram  or  telephone  or 
television  set.  I  could  not  have  ridden  any- 
where except  on  a  horse  or  behind  a  mule. 
The  polar  regions  were  bidden:  Asia  was  a 
mystery,  and  Africa  a  Dark  Continent.  I 
would  have  known  practically  nothing  about 
the  moon  exc^t  that  it  made  the  night  less 
dark:  and  nobody  knew  anything  to  amount 
to  much  about  the  stars  or  what  lay  between 
them. 

In  a  word,  most  of  our  knowledge  ot  this 
earth  planet  and  the  universe  around  it.  and 
the  human  beings  who  seek  to  control  it  all. 
has  come  to  light  In  the  last  100  years.  In 
matters  of  travel,  exploration,  and  discovery. 
In  matters  of  research  and  Invention,  we  have 
taken  a  longer  step  forward  than  all  the 
centuries  behind  us  We  live  now  In  a  new 
world,  a  wider  world,  yet  a  smaller  world: 
a  world  with  new  problems,  new  temptations, 
new  opportunities:  a  world  no  longer  guided 
by  the  wisdom  and  the  weakness  at  old  men 
but  by  the  energy  and  the  rashness  o€  the 
forties  New  dangers  confront  us.  new  vi- 
sions have  come:  new  possibilities  of  freedom. 
Justice,  world  order  and  good  will. 

"To  be  alive  In  such  an  age. 
With  every  year  a  lightning  page 
Turned  In  the  world's  great  wonder-book 
When  men  speak  strong  for  brotherhood. 
For  peace  and  universal  good. 
When  miracles  are  everywhere 
And  every  Inch  Of  common  air 
Throbs  a  tremendous  prophecy 
Of  greater  marvels  yet  to  be. 
O.  thrilling  age." 

And  now.  In  this  marvelous  day  of  chal- 
lenge, the  lot  of  an  Increasing  number  of  us 
Is  old  age  and  comparative  Inactivity.  Not 
many  are  as  far  along  as  I.  The  statisticians 
tell  me  that  In  our  country  at  this  time  only 
4  out  of  every  100.000  of  the  population  reach 
the  century  mark,  but  those  who'  do.  need 
comfort.  We  hear  with  some  pleasure  an 
Idealist  declare  that  life  begins  at  70.  that 
only  the  aged  are  really  alive  In  the  large 
sense,  and  long  lists  are  made  up  of  distin- 
guished worthies  In  art.  government,  busi- 
ness, and  church  who  have  fully  flowered  only 
In  the  ripe  eighties  or  the  mellow  nineties. 

Whether  longevity  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
reward  of  unusual  virtue  seems  to  call  out 
a  difference  of  opinion.  The  Hebrew  cer- 
tainly believed  that  righteousness  and  long 
life  went  together.  It  was  to  the  good  man 
that  the  psalmist  held  out  the  promise, 
"With  long  life  wlH  I  satisfy  HUn  and  show 
Him  my  salvation."  On  the  other  hand, 
our  realists  have  been  so  Impressed  with  the 
frailties  and  vices  of  age  that  In  discourage- 
ment they  have  framed  a  proverb:  "The 
good  die  young."  Perhaps  neither  Is  wholly 
right.  If  yqu  listen  to  the  confessions  of 
old  men  as  to  how  they  have  lasted  so  long, 
you  will  wonder  whether  good  habits  have 
anything  to  do  with  It. 

But  whatever  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
old  age  has  certainly  Its  compensations. 
For  one  thing.  It  commands  a  certain  char- 
ity In  Judgment.  Of  course  only  thoee  who 
have  died  are  sure  of  full  recognition:  "of 
the  dead,  nothing  but  good  "  My  father  used 
to  say.  "There's  nothing  like  a  sod  poultice 
to  bring  out  the  virtues":  and  the  famous 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tom  Reed,  somewhat  C3mlcally  defined  a 
"statesman"  as  "a  successful  politician — 
who  is  defMl." 

Nevertheless,  seniority  has  its  own  recog- 
nition.    Witness    the   chairmen   of  congres- 


sional committees.  I  hav%  sometimes  said 
to  my  young  friends:  "All  you  have  to  do  Is 
to  stay  around  long  enough  and  you  wUl 
make  the  front  page "  I  might  have 
added,  *Tf  you  reach  a  hundred,  you  may 
receive  far  more  attention  than  you  deserve." 
Witness,  me. 

Old  age.  In  my  own  case,  has  meant  an 
extension  of  the  opportunity  for  happiness 
In  the  comradeship  of  my  Incomparable 
wife.  In  the  loyal  affection  and  care  of  two 
lovely  daughters,  and  In  tha  welcome  ap- 
pearance of  two  more  generations  of  which 
I  can  be  proud. 

Old  age  gives  you  a  chance  to  change  your 
mind:  and  woe  betide  him  who  does  not  seize 
the  opportunity  I  am  not  sure  that  even 
in  the  case  of  my  eminent  Father  in  Ood. 
good  John  Wesley,  it  Is  wholly  a  matter  for 
congratulation  to  claim  that  one  has  not 
changed  his  theology  from  youth  on.  The 
open  mind,  of  course,  should  not  be  open 
at  both  ends  so  that  nothing  sticks:  but  even 
If  nothing  Is  to  be  dropped,  there  should  be 
room  for  something  to  be  added.  There's  a 
place  for  the  second  wind,  mentally  as  weU 
as  physically. 

Old  age  gives  time  to  reap  something  of 
what  you  have  sown.  We  commonly  defer 
to  the  future  life  the  rewards  for  whatever 
good  we  may  have  accomplished.  But  I  have 
discovered  a  most  praiseworthy  trait  In  many 
people  even  now  to  forget  my  shortcomings 
and  to  encourage  my  Increasing  years  by  call- 
ing up  some  word  or  deed  which  proved  help- 
ful to  them  and  which  I  had  entirely 
forgotten.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  my  forgettory  was  bet- 
ter than  their  memory,  and  that  out  of  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts  they  have  made  up 
or  dreamed  a  story  to  flt  my  need.  It  Is  easy, 
and  not  unpleasant,  to  become  a  legend. 

Old  age  has  another  compensation  In  en- 
abling you  to  look  back  upon  your  Ills  with 
some  pleasure.  Instead  of  looking  forward  to 
them  with  some  fear.  Eh-.  Dudley  White  of 
Boston  tells  a  story  about  a  client  of  his  who 
was  100  years  old.  but  came  to  him  every  0 
months  for  a  checkup.  One  of  the  doctor's 
colleagues  became  interested  in  the  case  and 
asked  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  patient 
on  his  next  visit.  When  the  time  came,  he 
propounded  this  question:  "May  I  ask  you, 
sir.  If  you  have  ever  had  a  really  serious  Ill- 
ness?" "H'm.''  was  the  answer,  "Yes,  I  had 
a  severe  case  of  pneumonia  Just  a  hundred 
years  ago.'  " 

In  a  mild  way,  I  know  how  he  felt.  Whoop- 
ing cough  at  0,  major  operation  at  60:  sent 
home  from  Korea  and  China  with  gloomy 
forebodings,  shipwreck  In  Alaska.  flghUng 
the  Yangtze  rapids,  and  traveling  In  Chinese 
bandit  country  under  soldier  guards;  revo- 
lution in  Korea  and  typhoon  In  Japan:  win- 
ter midnight  escape  from  our  blazing  home, 
and  night  Journey  through  the  shambles  and 
holocaust  of  Tokyo,  desolated  by  the  earth- 
quake— and  they're  all  behind  me.  Nothing 
to  boast  of.  but  a  certain  gratification  to 
think  what  I've  met  and  come  through.  Also 
It  has  qualified  me  for  that  exchange  of  an- 
ecdotes ("speaking  of  operations,  etc."). 
justifies  the  definition  of  travel  as  "that  ex- 
perience which  is  supposed  to  broaden  the 
knowledge  but  really  only  lengthens  the  con- 
versation." 

I  can  understand  the  mood  of  that  dear 
old  lady  who  wrote,  on  reaching  a  certain 
age:  "The  house  I  am  living  In  Is  83  years 
old.  Considering  Its  age,  the  house  Is  In 
fairly  good  repair,  though  I  don't  think  it 
looks  quite  as  well  as  it  did  50  years  ago.  I 
have  neglected  to  keep  It  painted,  as  so  many 
women  of  this  modem  generation  do.  To  tell 
the  truth.  I  have  been  spending  my  time  on' 
Interior  decorating.  The  windows  are  fairly 
clear,  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  I  have  a  re- 
liable tenant  In  the  upper  story." 

At  least  all  such  experiences  broaden  one's 
view  of  human  goodness  and  divine  love  and 
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plan.  One  is  bound  to  look  at  people  and 
events  In  a  new  perspective,  and  to  learn 
some  tolerance  and  patience.  The  world  of 
sense  grows  smaller  as  the  years  roll  on.  One 
cant  cover  as  much  ground,  cant  hear  as 
n\any  sounds,  can't  read  the  fine  p»int.  But 
the  Inner  world  expands:  there  Is  a  new  op- 
portunity for  wonder,  awe.  simplicity;  and, 
as  other  things  fade,  the  stars  shine  on. 

Naturally,  as  one  comes  to  such  a  milestone 
and  looks  back,  he  begins  to  recall  the  com- 
rades of  the  way.  It  Is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
one  has  been  more  Infiuenced  by  men.  by 
women,  or  by  books.  Certainly  books  have 
an  Important  place,  but  "the  proper  study  of 
mankind  Is  man."  Association  with  great 
personalities  Is  among  the  highest  privileges 
of  life.  If  those  associations  be  intimate 
and  prolonged,  happy  is  the  pUgrim.  And 
even  to  touch  the  hem  of  the  garmet  of 
greatness,  may  bring  a  lifelong  uplift.  Souls 
which  radiate  some  Indefinable  yet  preclovis 
Influence  do  something  to  you — you  cannot 
be  quite  the  same  again. 

As  I  speak,  there  comes  to  my  mind,  for 
example,  a  few  men  with  whom  I  had  (in 
most  cases)  scarcely  more  than  causual  con- 
tact, yet  In  whom  I  felt  the  greatness  which 
is  a  challenge  to  lofty  living — Gandhi^  the 
BuddhlEt-Chrlstlan  saint;  Kagawa.  the 
slum-dweller,  who  had  all  that  Oaivdhl  had. 
and  more;  Chiang  Kai-shek,  philosophical 
author,  dedicated  statesman,  and  Inspiring 
leader:  John  R.  Mott.  the  Christian  inter- 
nationalist, who  touched  and  influenced  the 
life  of  many  nations;  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
man  of  vision  and  action  superlcv.  Surely  a 
mixed  group,  but  each  man  a  summons  to 
Uve  life  on  the  high  plane  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

And  what  do  I  not  owe  also  to  the  many 
friends  In  many  countries  who  have  no  claim 
upon  popular  applause,  yet  whose  integrity 
and  devotion  make  their  lives  Into  poems 
which  may  not  be  recorded  on  disks  or  sung 
In  Tin-pan  Alley,  but  are  chanted  by  angelic 
choirs.  Ah.  that  "rejoicing  in  heaven"  not 
only  over  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  for  the  re- 
pentance of  a  sinner,  but  over  the  loyalty 
of  a  friend  and  the  silent  heroism  of  any  sol- 
dier of  the  light.  Thank  God  for  friends; 
thank  God  for  thoee  who  watch  us.  and 
pray. 

WeU.  pilgrim,  you  have  come  a  long  jour- 
ney: have  you  picked  up  anyttilng  on  the 
road?  Yes.  to  speak  frankly,  a  curious  as- 
sortment of  curios:  some  worthless  pebbles, 
only  to  be  thrown  away;  some  Jewels,  to  keep; 
some  oddities  which  experts  might  think  out 
of  place  in  any  permanent  collection. 

For  Instance.  I  have  fallen  In  love  with 
little  things:  little  books,  trifling  events, 
small  triumphs,  hxunble  people.  Others  may 
deal  with  the  large,  the  spectacular:  I  feel 
more  at  home  among  the  lesser  lights. 

I  like  books,  books  which  do  not  amplify 
and  ramify  and  terrify;  but  which  condense 
and-  simplify.  Wise  men  tell  me  I  must 
not  forget  to  deal  with  the  big  definitive 
tome  in  order  to  sharpen  my  wits  and 
toughen  my  mental  muscles.  But  I  like  my 
learning  in  clear  thought  and  luderstandable 
words  and  directed  to  some  practical  end. 
I  have  John  Wesley  on  my  side.  He  declared 
that  a  "great  book  was  a  great  evil."  and  that 
if  the  angels  wrote  books  we  wovild  have 
few  folios. 

I  rejoice  in  Uttle  changes,  and  advances, 
following  the  pattern  of  God  in  natxire  and 
in  history:  We  want  too  much  and  we  want 
It  too  fast.  We  cry.  "Make  haste.  O  Lord, 
to  help  us."  but  He  doesn't  make  haste;  He 
moves  with  maddening  slowness.  We  want 
sweeping  victories.  He  gives  us  narrow  es- 
capes. The  benevolent  and  sagacious  Pope 
who  presides  at  the  Vatican  Council  has  re- 
cently urged  his  clergy  to  beware  of  the  haste 
which  often  leads  to  failure,  while  success 
crowns  the  efforts  of  the  slow  and  thought- 
ful. I  stand  amazed  by  the  outcome  of  the 
little  events — the  seeming  trifles  of  a  day — 


which  are  later  found  to  be  the  turning 
points  of  history.  When  I  see  a  good  cause 
moving  with  exasperating  slowness,  I  can 
now  be  almost  content,  provided  it  Is  moving 
In  the  right  direction. 

I  like  ordinary  people.  There  is  a  place 
for  Moses,  no  doubt,  but  Aaron  and  Hur 
who  hold'  up  his  hands,  are  the  unsung 
heroes.  If  God  ts  not  In  the  littles,  then 
He  is  shut  out  from  most  of  His  universe, 
where  He  puts  more  fish  than  whales,  more 
blades  of  grass  than  oak  trees,  more  of  the 
common  people  for  whom  Lincoln  spoke  than 
of  the  giants  of  Intellect  and  force.  I  value 
to  the  utmost  the  little,  nameless,  unre- 
membered  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love  that 
are  the  better  portion  of  a  good  man's  Ufe. 
Not  always  to  the  swift  Is  the  race,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  It  is  David's  sling 
against  Goliath's  spear.  The  voice  of  the 
people  may  not  always  be  the  voice  of  God, 
but  how  often  the  sure  wholeec«ne  instinct 
of  the  mass  is  wiser  than  the  cleverness  of 
leaders.  The  old  block  may  be  more  Impres- 
sive, but  the  chips  may  serve  better  to 
kindle  a  fire.  The  little,  the  despised,  the 
forgotten,  in  the  providence  of  God.  may  in 
the  last  day  wear  the  brightest  crown. 

As  I  have  come  along  the  way.  It  has 
dawned  upon  me  that  I  must  not  take  my- 
self too  seriously;  that  after  all.  I  am  only  a 
speck  in  a  boundless  universe,  and  that  my 
opinions  and  my  ways  may  not  furnish  a  pat- 
tern for  aU  mankind.  I  jnuat  live,  yes.  I 
must  have  a  way  of  life  of  my  own,  but  I 
must  also  let  Uve.  Others  have  the  same 
right  to  differ  with  me  as  I  have  to  differ 
with  them.  I  must  learn  tolerance,  but  that 
Is  not  quite  enough;  tolerance  carries  a 
touch  of  condescension.  My  fellow  man 
needs  not  merely  my  toleration,  but  my  re- 
spect. Even  among  Christians  of  differing 
views,  the  essential  spirit  of  unity  must  be 
based  on  full  mutual  recognition  and  re- 
spect and  good  will.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
class  too  many  of  our  credos  and  our  codes 
as  non-negotiable;  there  are  only  a  few 
great  basic  truths  that  are  not  open  for 
further  consideration.  One  of  the  beautiful 
possibilities  of  old  age  is  a  return  to  the 
teachableness  and  the  unselfconsclousness 
and  the  sanity  of  childhood. 

WeU.  I  am  an  optimist.  That  does  not 
mean  a  rosy-spectacled  IdealUt  who  wUl  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  exUtence  o(f  evU,  The 
present  age,  like  all  previous  eras.  Is  a  mix- 
txire  of  good  and  bad.  The  opUmlst  U  simp- 
ly the  man  who  recognizes  the  good,  and 
beUeves  In  the  better.  The  pessimist  is  the 
man  who  seeks  out  the  bad,  and  believes  the 
worst. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  an  op- 
timist, and  one  of  the  most  cogent  is  the 
visible  and  xindeniable  growth  aU  over  our 
little  earth  of  a  sense  of  social  responslbU- 
Ity.  the  responsibility  of  man  for  man.  and 
class  fcM-  class  and  nation  for  nation.  An 
unparalelled  acceptance  of  human  beings  as 
such  is  everywhere.  The  craving  not  only 
for  food  and  shelter  but  for  freedom  and  a 
place  In  the  sun  has  brought  astounding 
results  even  within  my  lifetime.  Awareness 
of  the  needs  of  childhood  and  of  age,  the 
rights  of  races,  the  dignity  ol  labor,  has  led 
to  a  worldwide  revolt,  often  expressing  Itself 
in  foolish  political  and  economic  forms.  It's 
a  new  world,  my  masters.  Little  coimtrles 
take  their  place  beside  the  great  powers. 
Colonla^sm  fades  out.  and  democracy  slow- 
ly and  p>alnfully  expresses  Itself  in  varied  and 
sometimes  fantastic  forms.  World  domina- 
tion is  now  resisted  and  world  cooperation 
grows. 

This  sense  of  social  responsibility  spreads 
to  all  areas.  Science,  art,  phlloec^hy  are 
newly  conscious  of  their  obligation  not 
merely  for  their  own  development  but  for 
the  common  good.  None  can  now  lightly 
ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeperr*  Opinions 
may  differ  on  the  length  to  which  the  wel- 
fare state  may  wisely  go;  but  all  agree  that 


in  some  form  and  through  some  agency  the 
demand  for  social  Justice  must  be  met;  that 
health,  education,  and  opportunity  must 
become  the  common  possessions;  and  tliat 
the  truly  Christian  standard  of  human  rela- 
tions should  be  our  IdecU — the  strong  for 
the  weak,  the  wise  for  the  Ignorant,  the 
good  for  the  bad. 

Who  that  looks  at  world  history  In  its 
length  and  in  its  breadth  can  question  that 
there  Is  an  unseen  agency  at  work  in  in- 
dividual and  in  national  life — "a  power  not 
ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness?"  As 
I  see  it,  this  world  is  not  a  wreck,  but  a 
workshop,  busily  confused,  but  a  workshop 
where  the  purpose  of  God  is  being  worked 
out,       , 

Among  the  many  virtues  and  graces,  the 
operation  of  which  ministers  to  the  divine 
purpose,  my  mind  has  come  to  be  flxfd 
especially  on  two:  humlUty  and  compassion. 

How  transforming  Is  humility.  It  Is  tied 
up  with  charity,  with  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  with  unselfishness  and  geniality. 
It  is  the  foe  of  dogmatism  and  downright 
ornery  stubbomess;  it  paves  the  way  to  re- 
pentance and  willingness  to  share  the  com- 
mon lot.  HumUity  ijefore  God,  and  even 
before  men — how  wonderful,  how  beautiful. 

And  then  compassion.  Not  pity — 
that  means  stooping  to  help,  that  may  go 
with  a  superiority  complex;  but  compassion, 
which  Involves  deep  understanding  and 
fellowship. 

These  come  from  above,  from  Him  who 
stood  at  the  point  where  our  search  for 
life's  secret  finds  ultimate  reality  in  the  Son 
of  Man  and  Son  of  God — final,  unchange- 
able, utterly  trustworthy.  "God  was  In 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself." 
And  the  story  did  not  end  at  the  "green 
hiU  far  away^'  or  at  the  empty  tomb  in 
Joseph's  garden.  I  beUeve  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  God  present  with  us  here,  now,  every- 
where, always,  for  guidance,  for  comfort, 
and  for  strength.  The  Golden  Age  Is  still 
before  us. 

"So  life  shall  on  and  upward  go; 
Th'  eternal  step  of  progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 
Which  God  repeats. 

"God  works  in  all  things;  all  obey 
,  His  first  propvOsion  from  the  night; 
Wake  thou  and  watch! — the  world  is  gray 
With  morning  light!" 


The  45th  Amuversarj  of  Armenian 
RepnbUc  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans of  all  faiths  and  national  origins 
again  pause  this  year  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Armenian  Republic  May  28  marks  the 
45th  anniversary  of  that  declaration, 
which  in  turn  was  a  culmination  of  the 
legitimate  national  desires  and  political 
aspirations  of  the  Armenian  people. 
Despite  initial  diplomatic  recognition, 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  is  its  frequent  rule, 
violated  the  sovereignty  of  the  Armenian 
state  and  brought  it  under  the  physical 
control  of  Moscow. 

The  continued  spirit  of  the  Armenians 
is  such,  however,  that  they  have  never 
accepted  Soviet  domination,  and  political 
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Independence  still  continues  to  bum  in 
their  hearts. 

Preedom- loving  Americans  everywhere 
iotn  with  Armenians,  and  with  Amerl- 
cajis  of  Armenian  origin  and  parentage, 
in  marking  their  continued  protest 
a«ainst  Soviet  imperialism. 


Italy  Pays  at  Polls  for  Rassiaa  Bargaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODO 

or   COHMICTICUT 

DJ  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tueiday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  two  columns 
by  Eliot  Janeway,  an  outstanding  news- 
paperman who  writes  for  the  Chicago 
Tiibune  press  service. 

The  first.  'Italy  Pays  at  Polls  for  Rus- 
sian Bargain."  analjrzes  the  increased 
vote  the  Communists  received  in  the  re- 
cent Italian  elections.  Mr.  Jeuieway 
feels  that  in  part  this  is  a  reflection  of 
the  Soviet  economic  offensive  toward 
Italy  under  which  the  Soviets  provide 
essential  commodities  to  the  Italians  at 
cut  rates  and  permit  the  Italians  to  pay 
for  them  with  exports. 

The  second.  "Act  To  Checkmate  So- 
viet Oil  Bartering."  deals  with  the  Soviet 
oil  offensive  all  around  the  world.  The 
So'^iets  are  exporting  oil  to  independent 
countries  at  bargain  prices  and  are  per- 
mitting these  countries  to  pay  for  this 
oil,  not  with  money,  but  with  products. 
The  column  describes  how  the  Soviets 
are  using  oil  exports  to  penetrate  nation 
aft«;r  nation  in  the  free  world.  Both  of 
these  columns  offer  thoughtful  analyses 
of  a  serious  problem  facing  the  free  world 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  asked 
imanlmous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  coliunns 
wers  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribime,  ICay  13,  1963] 
Italy  Pats  at  Polls  fob  Russian  Bargain 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
Ni:w  Toax,  May  13. — Thirty  years  ago.  the 
Conxmunlat  threat  was  often  distorted  and 
ovenilmpUfled.  Whenever  labor  troubles  and 
political  violence  broke  out,  there  was  talk 
oi  "Moscow  gold"  being  smuggled  In  by 
beanled  conspirators.  And  no  doubt  in  cer- 
tain cases — notably  Germany  and  Cklna  In 
the  ].930's — this  was  true. 

Today,  the  Communists  have  perfected  an 
altogether  different  technique  for  suborning 
Indejiendent  regimes.  Moscow  is  making 
stepp«d-up  political  mileage,  and  It  has 
learned  how  to  do  It  while  saving  Its  own 
monjy.  The  Italian  election,  with  Its  sur- 
prise jump  In  Communist  votes,  shows  how 
effective  this  new  technique  can  be;  not  Just 
In  btu;kward.  underdeveloped  areas  but 
also  in  expanding  relatively  advanced  Indus- 
trial oattons. 

Th<>  Communist  breakthrough  at  the  polls 
repreuents.  at  least  In  part,  a  political  divi- 
dend on  several  years  of  Soviet  Investment 
In  the  Italian  economy.  Per  Italy  was  the 
first  <>f  the  Western  allies  whose  economy 
Russia    penetrated    on    a    significant    scale. 


Here's    how    Russia's    first    S-year    plan    for 
Italy  has  worked  on  the  economic  front. 

on.    n     BIOGIBT     ITKXD 

Italy's  No.  1  Import  requirement  Is  for  oU. 
UntU  Russia  turned  up  with  her  "bargain" 
offer.  It&ly^  oU  bUl  was  her  biggest  cash 
drain.  Russia's  "bargain"  offer  to  Italy  was 
irresistible — not  only  a  deep  price  cut.  but 
no  need  to  pay  the  cut  price  In  money. 

Instead,  the  "bargain"  on  the  Import  side 
of  the  Italian  trade  ledger  worked  out  as  an 
Incentive  scheme  on  the  export  side.  Por 
Russia  was  ready  to  take  payment  for  her 
cut-price  oil  In  Italian  goods — tankers,  steel 
mlU  products,  machinery,  and  whatever  else 
Italian  Industry  was  able  and  anxious  to  pay 
with. 

On  the  face  of  It.  this  arrangement  seems 
to  have  worked  well  for  both  sides — so  far. 
Italy  is  the  free  world  economy  where  Soviet 
penetration  has  reached  deepest  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  Japan).  And.  at  the 
same  time,  Italy  Is  the  free  world  economy 
which  has  been  enjoying  the  most  dynamic 
rate  of  growth  in  the  world  (again,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Japan.) 

It  looks  as  If  Soviet  trade  bargains  have 
been  financing  Italian  prosperity.  But  it 
also  looks  as  If  a  bill  has  been  accruing  on 
the  political  side  as  the  price  for  this  busi- 
ness bargain.  Here's  how  Russia's  first  6-year 
plan  for  Italy  has  worked  on  the  political 
front. 

It  has  made  Moscow  gold  out  of  date  as 
an  Instrument  of  Communist  subversion. 
Italy's  business  bargain  has  established  Rus- 
sia as  her  most  powerful  customer.  This 
has  given  the  Soviet  trade  representatives 
in  Italy  a  decided  in  on  Italian  labor  and 
political  and  press  relationships. 

With  the  Soviet  orders  which  have  been 
making  jobs  for  Italian  labor  and  filling 
capacity  In  Italian  plants  have  gone  check- 
off distributions  to  Red  unions.  Red  candi- 
dates, and  Red  publications. 

baboain  pats  orr 

Russia's  business  bargain  with  Italy  has 
mobUized  Italy's  employers  into  paymasters 
for  the  financing  of  Italian  communism. 
No  need  for  Moscow  to  smuggle  its  gold  to  an 
Italian  underground  now  that  its  deeJ  with 
Italian  capitalism  has  put  the  stamp  of  re- 
spectabUlty  on  a  political  payoff  for  Italian 
communism.  The  Italian  election  results 
suggest  that  the  Italian  Communists  have 
made  the  most  of  the  political  advantage 
which  Russia's  business  bargain  arrange- 
ment with  Italian  Industry  has  given  them. 

The  West,  which  expected  the  middle-of- 
the-road  candidates  to  keep  a  firm  hold  on 
power  in  Italy,  has  been  shocked  by  the  Com- 
munist gains  at  the  polls,  despite  her  un- 
precedented prosperity.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Italian  exeprlence  wUl  bring  home  the 
lesson:  The  Coountinists  play  for  a  political 
bonus  on  every  good  bargain  they  offer  In  a 
biislnees  deal.  In  the  Italian  elections,  they 
have  Just  collected  an  installment  payment. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  May  6,  1963] 
Act  To  Chxckmatk  Sovtit  Oil  BAXTXBnro 

(By  EUot  Janeway) 
Nkw  York.  May  5.— The  Soviet  economic 
offensive  has  at  last  provoked  a  competitive 
counter  offer  from  the  West.  The  Soviet 
trade  operation  like  most  campmlgns  which 
work.  Is  based  on  a  simple,  standard  for- 
mula: Oil  bartered  at  bargain  prices  to  in- 
dependent countries  and  paid  for  not  with 
money  but  In  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

There  have  been  two  good  reasons  why 
the  Soviet  formula  has  worked  so  well  in 
so  many  countries.  In  the  first  place,  the 
big  money  drain  In  all  countries  except 
those  which  live  by  exporUng  oU  Is  the  ooet 
of  Importing  It;  oU  bargains,  eepeclaUy  oU 
bfu^alns  which   need  not  be  paid  for  with 


money,  have  been  understandably  welcome. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  countries 
which  need  money  to  pay  for  oil  imports 
also  need  exF>ort  ciistomers. 

In  country  after  country,  the  Soviet 
trade  operation  has  solved  both  problems  at 
once.  It  has  sent  oU  and  it  has  taken  back 
anything  the  oil  Importing  country  has  to 
give. 

usBs  corm  for  on. 

In  Brazil  for  example,  according  to  the 
terms  ot  last  month's  deal,  payment  for 
Soviet  oil  will  be  accepted  not  only  in  cof- 
fee the  obvious  exi>ort.  but  in  musical  In- 
strument. And  note  that  this  latest  Soviet 
coup  was  completed  within  weeks  aft«- 
Washlngton's  latest  emergency  loan  (of 
nearly  $400  million)  which  was  made  on 
the  stale  old  slogan:  "Keep  the  Russians 
out." 

But  Italy  was  the  first  of  the  NATO  allies— 
and.  thus,  the  first  of  the  Common  Market 
powers — to  enter  Into  long-term  reciprocal 
trade  arrangements  with  the  Soviets.  She 
has  geared  her  oU-reflning  capacity  well  in 
excess  of  her  domestic  requirements.  Ilius, 
she  has  taken  advantage  ot  the  Soviet  "har- 
galn-and-barter"  formula  not  only  to  save 
cash  on  standard  Imports  but  to  earn  cash 
on  new  exports. 

Italy  has  ixntll  recently  been  enjoying  the 
most  dynamic  growth  rate  in  the  Western 
World  and  it  is  axiomatic  that  growth  econ- 
omies, like  growth  businesses,  always  stand 
in  need  of  money.  The  Soviet  formula  has 
been  directed  toward  meeting  this  need  ot 
Italy  for  cash.  In  the  process  Italy  has 
become  dependent — for  employment  and  for 
Industrial  cxistomers — on  Soviet  barter. 

acts  to    ICKZT  THRXAT 

Or  Just  on  barter?  At  any  rate,  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey)  Is  making  a  serious 
effort  to  find  out.  Por  after  months  of  ru- 
mor and  negotiation.  It  is  apparently  meet- 
ing the  Soviet  offer.  It,  too,  is  arranging  to 
ship  oil  Into  Italy,  pricing  Its  product  at  20 
percent  tmder  world  market  list,  and  accept- 
ing payment  in  Italian  industrial  produc- 
tion. 

This  is  an  important  change.  Our  great 
International  oU  companies  have  now  recog- 
nized the  need  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge 
head-on — by  matching  the  Soviet  offer  In 
the  major  markets  in  which  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  position  and  where  they  must 
compete  aggressively  In  order  to  be  able  to 
grow. 

This  means  that  the  major  oil  companies 
wUl  have  to  do  more  than  merely  seU  their 
own  product — they  wUl  also  have  to  sell  their 
customers'  products,  as  the  Riissians  have 
learned  to  sell  Brazllllan  coffee  and  Cuban 
sugar. 

NO   MATCH  rOR   RUSSIANS 

Will  o\xi  International  oil  companies  get 
help  from  our  Government  as  they  move  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge  on  the  eco- 
nomic front?  This  daring  and  Imaginative 
countermeasure  is  being  taken  by  one  of 
the  biggest  and  richest  companies  In  the 
world.  But  even  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey) Is  no  match  for  Soviet  Imperialism;  only 
the  XJ3.  Government  has  the  reeoxircee  to 
match  marketing  operations  with  Moscow. 
Increasingly,  the  cold  war  Is  taking  the  form 
of  economic  warfare,  including  an  effort  to 
penetrate  and  tie  up  the  resources  and  re- 
quirements of  Independent  and  uncommitted 
countries. 

War — whether  military  or  political  or  eco- 
nomic— is  the  responsibility  of  government. 
The  best  that  any  company  (or  any  Indl- 
dlvldual)  can  do  on  the  economic  front  is  set 
up  a  guerilla  operation  In  the  hope  of  hold- 
ing a  l)eachhead  until  the  marines  can 
land.  Will  our  Government  send  the  ma- 
rines— that  Is.  their  economic  equivalent — 
into  action  against  the  Soviet  dumping  and 
bartering  offensive  In  Italy  and  elsewhere? 
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Oregon'*  WUd  Wallowa  WonderUad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULUIAN 

or   ORJEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
every  State  has  Its  own  claims  to  beauty, 
the  great  State  of  Oregon  Is  especially 
fortunate  in  possessing  a  grand  spectrum 
of  sp)ectacular  scenery.  In  the  Sunday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  recently 
there  appeared  a  feature  story  on  the 
"Wallowa  Wonde'rland"  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  which  elo- 
quently describes  one  of  the  finest  scenic 
areas  in  America.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  ask  that  It  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks: 

OsBCON's    Wnx)    Waixowa    Wonderland 
(By  Ralph  Friedman) 

Joseph,  Orec. — High  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  this  State  is. an  alpine  setting  so 
Swiss-like  in  its  towering  mountains  and 
frosted  lakes  that  it  has  been  aptly  named 
"Oregon's  Switzerland."  Some  visitors  to  the 
area  are  more  ecstatic.  They  call  this  region 
"America's  Switzerland." 

This  pristine,  rugged  wilderness  has  stUl 
another  name,  the  "Wallowa  Wonderland," 
for  the  protected  heart  of  this  expanse  Is 
Oregon's  Wallowa  Mountain   Range. 

Por  most  people,  the  gateway  to  this  won- 
derland is  skyblue  Wallowa  Lake,  a  captivat- 
ing body  of  water  in  an  area  famous  fc«- 
beautlful  lakes.  Many  people  do  not  go  be- 
yond this  point,  for  the  lake  and  just  the 
sight  of  the  blazing  white  peaks  nearby  are 
compensation  enough  for  Uie  long  journey. 

Wallowa  Lake,  which  Is  5  miles  south  of 
Joseph,  can  be  retiched  from  La  Grande  by 
taking  State  Rovite  82  north,  east,  and  then 
south.  Or  the  lake  can  be  reached  from  Lew- 
Iston,  Idaho,  on  State  Route  3. 

A  third  way.  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  is 
to  drive  south  to  Weston.  Oreg.,  and  then 
east  to  Elgin,  Enterprise,  and  Joseph.  Prom 
whichever  point — La  Grande,  Lewlston,  or 
Walla  Walla — the  drive  to  the  lake  should 
take  no  more  than  2  hours. 
glacial  lake 

The  lake,  considered  by  many  geologists  as 
the  finest  example  of  a  glacially  formed  lake 
In  the  West,  is  the  largest  of  60  mountain- 
fringed  lakes  filled  with  trout.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  4.000  feet.  Wallowa  Lake  is  dwarfed 
by  snowcapped  mountains  brooding  over  it. 
"The  two  largest,  and  grandest,  are  Sacajawea 
Peak,  named  for  the  Indian  woman  who 
guided  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
through  the  Shoshone  country,  and  the 
mighty  Matterhom.  Ilie  latter  is  a  picture 
copy  of  the  famous  Swiss  mountain. 

Prom  the  lake,  foot  trails  lead  to  swift 
white  water,  razorsharp  gorges,  icy  lakes  and 
multicolored  canyon  walls.  Pack-train 
trips,  from  an  overnight  Jaunt  to  a  2-week 
outing,  explore  the  heights  and  pits  of  the 
basaltic  alps.  One  of  the  most  popular  pack 
trips  goes  to  Ice  Lake,  a  glittering  pool 
washed  by  the  tiunbllng  snow  of  the  Matter- 
hom. 

Pack  trip  rates  vary,  according  to  dura- 
tion, distance,  number  of  persons  and  time 
of  season.  For  the  most  current  Informa- 
tion, write  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Joseph,  Oreg.  In  recent  years,  a  few  dude 
ranches  have  been  developed  In  the  Wallowa 
country,  and  current  information  about  these 
also,  can  be  obtained  fnnn  the  chamber. 


HUNTING   AND    nSHING 

llie  Wallowas  have  niunerous  fishing  and 
hunting  grounds,  llie  weU-stocked  moun- 
tain lakes  and  swUt-flowlng  rivers  abotmd 
in  trout,  salmon,  and  land-locked  bluebacks. 
In  the  fcxvsts  and  hills  roam  deer,  elk,  and 
bear.  Chinese  pheasants,  grouse,  duck,  and 
other  game  birds  also  are  numerous. 

A  substantial  section  of  the  Wallowa  won- 
derland, including  most  of  the  Wallowa 
Mountains,  has  been  set  aside  by  Federal 
law  as  a  protected  area.  This  means  that 
firearms,  save  In  the  hands  of  rangers,  are 
forbidden.  As  a  wilderness  region,  this  area 
is  without  roads  or  buildings. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  spent  a  tidy  sum 
of  money  to  make  Wallowa  Lake  an  outdoor 
resort.  It  has  installed  20  stalls  for  trailers, 
and  provided  them  with  electricity,  sewers 
and  water.  Facilities  within  the  lake  park 
include  a  large  comfort  station,  a  utilities 
building  providing  showers  lor  men  and 
women,  a  clothes  washing  room,  a  kitchen, 
fireplaces  and  tables.  Overnight  campers  are 
assured  of  grassy  ground  upon  which  to  erect 
a  tent  or  put  down  a  sleeping  bag. 

The  park  also  has  a  basebaU  diamond,  a 
fine  beach  for  swimmers,  stretches  of  shore 
available  for  fishing  and  rowboats  for  rent. 

A  monument  at  the  lake,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  father  of  Chief  Joseph,  links  the  pure 
beauty  of  the  Wallowa  wonderland  to  a 
memorable  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
West, 

It  was  from  the  beautiful  Wallowas,  which 
means  land  of  the  winding  waters,  that  Chief 
Joseph,  the  proud  leader  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians,  led  an  unsuccessful  retreat  to  escape 
pursuing  Federal  troops.  Several  historians 
consider  the  retreat  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
In  military  annals. 

When  land-hungry  settlers  rode  Into  the 
Wallowa  Valley,  the  ancestral  hcxne  of  the 
Nez  Perce,  and  launched  a  program  of  ruth- 
less expropriation,  the  Indians  fought  back. 
Then,  as  always,  U.S.  troops  were  called  in. 

Trailed  and  hounded  by  Federal  forces, 
the  Indians  retreated  with  their  women  and 
children.  They  almost  reached  their  destina- 
tion, the  plains  of  Canada,  the  Nez  Perce 
Idea  of  a  safe  and  unmolested  haven. 

For  long  and  weary  days,  some  of  the  finest 
cavalrymen  and  many  of  the  most  battle- 
experienced  officers  In  the  Army  sought  to 
corner  and  destroy  the  Indians.  But.  time 
after  time  the  Nez  Perce,  seemingly  hope- 
lessly trapped,  slipped  through  the  net. 
When  there  was  no  possible  escape,  the  re- 
treating Indians  turned  upon  their  more 
numerous  adversaries  and  drove  them  off, 
even  capturing  artillery  pieces. 

But  the  Federal  troops  were  soon  aug- 
mented by  fresh  battalions  who  joined  the 
pursuit.  At  last,  with  his  people  hxmgry, 
emaciated,  sick,  weary,  and  with  little  mco-e 
than  their  bare  hands  to  defend  themselves, 
Chief  Joseph  strode  from  the  embattled 
camp  and  s\UTendered. 

CHIXr   SPEAKS 

With  pride  and  deep  anger,  the  chief  is 
said  to  have  told  the  commander  of  the 
Federal  troops:  "Prom  where  the  sun  now 
stands.  I  shall  fight  no  more." 

There  stUl  are  many  pioneer  homesteads 
in  the  sweet,  unspoiled  Wallowa  Valley.  The 
Indians,  of  course,  are  no  longer  a  "menace." 
Indeed,  the  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
of  the  men  who  forced  the  Indians  out,  and 
then  relentlessly  pursued  them,  now  regard 
the  bloody  struggle  of  eight  decades  ago  as 
a  tourist  attraction. 

But  there  is  one  oonsolation.  If  Chief 
Joseph  and  his  tribesmen  were  to  return  to 
life,  and  ride  their  AppfUoosa  ponies  along 
the  old  trails  to  the  far  edge  of  the  lake, 
they  would  see  the  shimmering  peaks  as 
breathlessly  lovely  today  as  they  were  on  that 
last  agonizing  morning  of   surrender. 


Only  the  Strong  May  Fly  the  Flaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
publishing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  Memorial  Day  editorial  from  the  Gran- 
ville Sentinel,  of  Granville,  N.Y.  It  was 
written  by  MacArthur  H.  Manchester, 
well  and  favorably  known  to  so  many 
of  us  for  his  many  years  of  service  here 
to  the  ROA.  The  editorial  carries  a  very 
fine  message,  indeed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OnLT  THE    STRONG    MAY    FLY    THE    FLAG 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead"  was  a  part  of  a  poem  known  and 
revered  by  every  schoolboy  within  the  mem- 
ory of  most  of  us.  This  concept  is  part  of 
the  verile  heritage  we  Americans  cherish. 

When  most  senior  citizens  were  in  gram- 
mar school,  Memorial  Day  was  a  real  national 
holiday.  Besides  the  band  and  the  speeches 
In  Fairmont  Park,  it  meant  a  patriotic  type 
of  school  program  in  the  late  morning  or 
early  afternoon,  with  flags  and  red,  white, 
and  blue  bunting  and  almost  invariably  (if 
there  were  not  too  many  schools  and  the 
community  was  lucky)  grand  old  men,  re- 
vered citizen-soldier-sailor  veterans,  usually 
of  the  blue  or  the  gray,  or  both,  on  the 
school  platform.  Sometimes  they  said  a 
few  words— sometimes  they  were  Just  there 
to  be  viewed,  with  respect  and  awe  at  their 
venerable  dignity.  This  was  the  waning 
period,  the  eventide  denouement  of  the 
grand  old  warriors  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  but  it  was  a  period  of  American 
growth.  It  was  the  foundation  period  of 
America's  World  War  I,  World  War  n.  and 
Korean  conflict  ability  to  assume  even 
greater  responsibUity  and  leadership. 

Of  course,  the  cornerstone  had  been  laid 
long  before,  but  the  foundation  was  not 
really  reinforced  until  the  cauldron  of  mis- 
understanding boiled  over  and  the  Civil  War 
proved  that  all  sections  of  America  were 
gallant  at  their  best,  formidable  soldiers 
under  stress,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the 
right  as  they  saw  the  right. 

Whether  this  concept  explains  the  presence 
of  the  old  soldiers  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wars  on  Memorial  Day  or  not.  the  plain  truth 
Is  that  the  citizen  before  Wc«-Id  War  I,  and 
for  some  years  after  the  armistice,  recognized 
the  value  of  the  panoply  of  patriotism  as  a 
thing  In  Itself. 

The  Memorial  Day  of  our  fathers  was  not 
witch  hunting,  hating,  or  pseudopatriotism 
for  effect;  rather  it  was  a  day  to  fly  the  flag 
from  your  own  rooftop,  display  your  colors, 
let  all  know  that  all  Americans  were  proud 
of  being  In  "The  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave."  It  was  a  day  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted — yes,  counted  for  some- 
thing, not  coxinted  against  something.  It 
was  a  positive  approach.  Flag  waving  was 
not  Irresponsible  In  its  concept.  It  was  re- 
sponsible and  it  moreover  was  a  worthy  dis- 
play of  where  you  stood,  with  plenty  of  room 
for  divergent  opinions  on  the  issues  of  the 
day.  It  was  not  un-American  to  disagree — 
it  was  the  essence  of  Americans  to  record 
honest  differences.  The  only  really  common 
concern  of  all  was  agreed.  Were  you  a  loyal, 
good  American?  Were  you  decent,  God 
fearing — or  Just  plainly  not,  were  you  honest, 
were  you  respectful  to  those  to  whom  resi>ect 
was  due,  and  generally  proud  of  yotir  Amer- 
ican citizenship?     There  was  abundant  room 
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for  the  lde«  ot  "my  side  of  the  street  against 
your  side  of  the  street,"  my  house  against 
your  houae.  In  the  details.  But  overall  was 
our  street,  our  town,  our  State,  our  country — 
our  flog.  Yes,  our  Qag.  because  It  stood  for — 
stUI  does — all  that  la  America.  It  U  our 
national  symbol  of  united  purpoaeful  belief 
m  freedom  of  thought,  of  life,  of  movement. 
of  conviction  on  any  self-respecting  Ameri- 
can kind  of  Idea. 

Today,  too  few  value  the  panoply  of  sym- 
bolism on  guard.  Though  grown  up  and 
mature  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  we  still 
need  the  spiritual  uplift  of  belonging.  We 
need  a  resurgence  of  pride  In  our  common 
heritage  and  our  common  destiny.  The 
tangible  manifestation  Is  tied  In  with  sym- 
bols, honors,  rewards — achievements  all.  The 
flag.  In  America,  ties  all  these  together. 

Most  nations  have  many  holidays  to  pro- 
vide t-lxe  means  of  resurgent  national  pride. 
Today  Amerlcai^  have  liCemorlal  Day  which 
serves  not  only  to  remind  us  of  the  contslbu- 
tlons  of  those  who  have  served  their  Nation 
well  Ic  former  years,  but  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Armed  Forces  who  today  are  manning 
our  frontiers  on  a  global  basis.  They  serve 
to  remind  you.  "Only  the  strong  may  fly  the 
flag  unafraid." 


MiMMtippUa  RecciTcs  Hifh  Scoat  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MiaqisaiFW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
can  lay  claim  to  true  greatness  unless 
among  his  virtues  there  is  within  him  a 
deep  and  sincere  love  of  youth,  and  he 
is  genuinely  Interested  in  their  future  as 
well  as  present  welfare. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  such  a  virtue 
Is  the  time  and  the  effort  unselfishly 
rendered  in  the  National  Boy  Scout  and 
Olrl  8<»ut  movements. 

Undoubtedly,  these  splendid  organiza- 
tions are  exceeded  by  possibly  only  one 
other  organization,  the  church,  in  the 
proper  training  of  the  youth  of  the  world 
for  useful  and  dedicated  service  to  their 
fellow  men  after  reaching  adulthood. 
The  ma.ny  hours  that  are  so  unselfishly 
given  by  many  of  the  good  citizens  of  the 
coimtry  are  indeed  a  tribute  to  those 
adult  leaders  of  this  Scout  movement. 

L.    O.    CK08BT 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  unselfish 
and  dedicated  citizens  who  has  rendered 
yeoman  service  to  the  youth  of  the  land 
is  my  fe  Jow  citizen  and  good  friend.  Mr. 
L.  Osmond  Crosby,  of  Plcayxme,  Miss. 
For  many  years.  Mr.  Crosby  has  given 
substantially  of  his  time,  effort,  and 
means  t4)  this  most  worthy  cause.  As  a 
result  01'  this  outstanding  service,  the 
National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, at  its  annual  dinner  held  Friday 
night.  May  24,  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
in  New  York,  awarded  him  the  highest 
honor  of  its  organization,  the  Silver 
Buffalo. 

Other  recipients  honored  for  distin- 
guished service  to  boyhood  were  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur.  Edwon 
D.  Canhim,  of  Boston,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Dr.  Herold  C. 


Himt.  Cambridge.  Mass..  professor  of 
education  in  the  Harvard  University 
graduate  school;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd. 
Washington.  D.C..  statesman,  mission- 
ary, and  civic  leader;  John  T.  Kimball. 
New  York  City,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  k  Foreign  Power  Co.; 
Harold  B.  Lee.  Salt  Lake  City,  civic 
leader,  railroad  officer,  church  leader, 
and  educator;  Jack  C.  Vowell.  El  Paso. 
Tex.,  president  of  the  Vowell  Construc- 
tion Co.  and  Vowell  Material  Co.;  and 
Frederick  M.  Warburg,  New  York  City, 
partner  in  Kuhn.  Loeb  ti  Co..  investment 
concern. 

The  citation  accompanying  Crosby's 
award  said: 

L.  Osmond  Crosby.  Picayune.  Miss.,  presi- 
dent. Crosby  Forest  Products  Co.  and  Pearl 
River  Valley  Railroad  Co  ;  industrallst;  rail- 
road executive:  conxmunlty  leader. 

Service  to  youth  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
to  the  Boy  Scout  program  In  particular  has 
characterized  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
Scouter. 

Mr.  Crosby's  Scouting  service  dates  back  to 
1920  and  had  Included  the  presidency  of  the 
Pine  Burr  Area  Council  at  Hattlesburg.  Miss.. 
1965-56;  membership  on  the  region  5  execu- 
tive conunlttee  since  1965:  and.  1958  to  1962. 
the  chairmanship  of  region  6.  which  com- 
prises Arkansas.  Alabama.  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  and  p*ru  of  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, and  Virginia. 

•  Mr.  Crosby  has  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional executive  board  since  1956  and  has 
been  chairman  of  the  national  conunlttee 
on  exploring  since  1961.  He  also  serves  on 
the  national  committee  on  finance  service, 
the  national  personnel  division  committee, 
and  the  national  program  division  commit- 
tee. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  Scouting  re- 
sponsibilities, he  serves  as  a  trustee  of  the 
New  Orleans  BapUst  Theological  Seminary 
and  as  a  member  oC  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
tive Educational  Study  Committee  and  of 
the  chancellor's  advisory  committee  on  con- 
tinuing education  for  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. He  U  a  past  director  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Young  Men's  ChrUUan  Association. 
He  was  mayor  of  Picayune.  Miss.,  a^d  has 
recently  presented  a  new,  modem  library  to 
his  home  community. 

He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  in  1956 
and  the  Sliver  Antelope  In  1967  for  distin- 
guished service  to  boyhood. 


Armenian  Independence  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHCSCTTB 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  na- 
tions have  been  deprived  of  their  free- 
dom and  independence  within  the  past 
half  century.  Under  such  conditions  one 
cannot  hope  for  a  real  or  durable  peace. 
By  espousing  and  championing  the  cause 
of  self-determination  for  these  nations 
the  United  States  has  become  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  these  enslaved  peoples. 

Among  nations  deprived  of  their  Inde- 
pendence are  the  people  of  Armenia. 
Armenia's  political  Independence  was 
lost  late  in  the  14th  century,  and  from 
then  until  1918  Armenians  had  not 
known   freedom.     For  more   than    500 


years  their  historic  homeland  was  con- 
quered and  parceled  out  among  its  con- 
querors— Persians.  Russians  and  Turks. 
During  all  that  time  they  suffered  much 
and  lost  heavily  In  worldly  goods.  Often 
they  were  subjected  to  wholesale  mas- 
sacres by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Early  in 
World  War  I  their  very  existence  as  a 
people  was  threatened  in  a  massacre  un- 
precedented in  modem  history.  One 
million  Armenians  lost  their  lives  in  that 
atrocious  butchery.  But  the  survivors 
of  these  horrors  did  not  lose  heart.  Early 
in  1918  in  the  northeastern  part  of  their 
homeland,  within  view  of  historic  Mount 
Ararat,  they  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  May  28  of  that  year. 

It  is  the  45th  annivAsary  of  that  day 
which  is  being  celebrated  today  In  all 
Armenian  conununities  where  there  Is 
freedom  to  do  so.  Armenia's  Independ- 
ence was  supported  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  Government  of  this  country  gave 
moral  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
struggling  government  of  that  country 
at  the  time.  Despite  the  fact  that  we 
tried  to  help  it  In  every  way  possible,  the 
course  of  international  events  proved 
fatal  to  Armenian  independence.  Late 
In  1920  most  of  the  country  was  overrun 
by  the  Turks,  and  the  remtdnder  became 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  Armenian  Independence  has 
vanished,  but  the  Armenian  people  and 
their  sympathetic  friends  continue  to 
celebrate  that  independence  day  in  the 
hope  that  someday,  and  perhaps  soon, 
they  may  regain  their  Independence.  \I 
personally  and  heartily  Join  In  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Armenian  Independence 
Day. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Confess,  District  of  Connecticat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  cowNwrricuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ajnil  29, 1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Polish  American  Congress.  District  of 
Connecticut,  at  its  quarterly  meeting  on 
May  26,  1963: 

The  delegates  and  officers  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress.  District  of  Connecticut, 
being  assembled  at  Hartford.  Conn,  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  on  May  26.  1963.  did  adopt 
the  following  resolution: 

"We  resolve  to  reassert  our  determination 
of  steadfastness  in  continuous  struggle  for 
a  completely  free  and  Independent  Poland 
within  the  framework  of  European  stability, 
world  peace,  and  American  security. 

"We  urge  the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  safe- 
guard multilateral  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons within  the  NATO  In  such  a  way,  which 
wo\ild  prevent  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many from  gaining  mastery  of  atomic  weap- 
ons on  European  continent. 

"To  appeal  to  the  United  States  and  to  an 
free  nations  of  the  world  for  promfxt  and  final 
recognition  of  Poland's  western  boundary 
along  the  Oder  and  Nlesse  Rivers.  It  U  our 
deep  conviction  that  such  a  recognition 
would  lessen  the  dependency  of  Poland  and 
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other  East  European  nations  on  Russia,  as 
the  supposedly  sole  protector  against  renewed 
German  revisionism. 

"To  appeal  to  the  governments  of  the  free 
world  not  to  forsake  Poland's  right  to  ter- 
ritories lawlessly  annexed  by  Russia. 

"To  ask  our.  Government  for  further  ex- 
tension of  economic,  technical,  and  cultural 
assistance  to  the  Polish  people. 

"To  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  it  rescind  the  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Trade  Act,  which  deprives  Poland  of 
its  moet  favored  nation  status.  To  the 
United  States,  trade  with  Poland  Is  an  In- 
•Ignlflcant  position  In  statistics,  to  Poland 
It  means  the  difference  between  a  relative 
prosperity  and  lower  standard  of  living. 

"To  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
two  Connecticut  Senators  and  six  Congres- 
sional Representatives." 

Dated  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  this  26th  day  of 
May  1963. 

Thaddkus   Maliszewski. 
President,    Polish     American     Congress, 
District  of  Connecticut. 


Liberals  Do  Believe  in  Devils 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  very 
Interesting  article  In  the  June  4,  1963, 
Issue  of  National  Review,  entitled  "Lib- 
erals Do  Believe  in  Devils,"  and  written 
by  Mr.  M.  Stanton  Evans.  This  article 
points  out  that  those  who  Invented  the 
term  "McCarthyism,"  which  Is  supposed 
to  represent  character  assassination  be- 
cause of  one's  personal  beliefs,  are.  in 
most  cases,  the  very  ones  who  engage 
in  character  assassination  against  Indi- 
viduals who  are  critical  of  communism 
or  Communist  activities  in  this  country. 
The  article  goes  on  to  review  an  out- 
standing book,  entitled.  "Martin  Dies' 
Story."  which  I  likewise  commend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
because  of  the  important  story  which  it 
unfolds  on  the  life  of  a  great  American 
who  had  the  courafte  to  stand  and  fight 
in  the  face  of  vilification  and  abuse  be- 
cause of  his  stanch  stand  against  com- 
munism. This  book  is  an  autobiography 
of  former  Congressman  Martin  Dies,  of 
Texas,  and  copies  can  be  obtained  for 
$5  each  by  writing  to  the  Bookmailer. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Evans'  article,  "Liberals 
Do  Believe  in  Devils,"  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiBEBALs  Do  BixncvE  IN  Dxvn^ 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

It  Is  an  odd  circumstance  that  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  moet  adamantly  to 
the  principal  Issue  of  our  times  have  very 
bad  reputations.  In  the  annaU  of  Con- 
gress, for  example,  what  legislators  have 
been  more  vilified  than  Joe  McCarthy,  WU- 
llata  Jenner,  Pat  McCarran,  Francis  Walter, 
or  Harold  Velde?  Each  of  these  men  has 
been  preeminently  Identified  with  the  cause 


of  antlcommunism,  and  one  by  one  they 
have  been  attacked  by  the  massed  voices  of 
Ilberaldom  as  mountbanks,  fools  and  cads. 
Nor  Is  the  case  much  different  In  the  world 
of  Journalism,  where  the  names  Hearst,  Mc- 
Cormick,  and  Patterson,  staunch  antl-Com- 
mvmlsts  all,  have  been  made  sjmonymous 
with  bad  practice. 

This  surely  Is  a  strange  coincidence.  The 
laws  of  probability  would  indicate  that 
sooner  or  later  there  would  emerge,  e.g.,  a 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  who  went  decently 
about  his  business,  Innocent  of  secret  de- 
signs to  rule  by  knout  and  truncheon;  or 
that  somewhere  there  would  be  a  newspaper- 
man who  Is  an  astringent  anti-Communist 
without  being  simultaneously  a  mallgner  of 
respectable  characters.  But.  on  the  liberal 
presentation,  such  things  have  never  been 
and  never  can  be. 

So  striking  an  aggregation  of  knaves  on 
the  side  of  antl-Communlst  militancy  could 
hardly  be  fortuitous;  It  suggests  that  who- 
ever takes  up  the  cause  of  unyielding  anti- 
communism  is  by  virtue  of  that  act  de- 
filed, so  that  however  blameless  his  previous 
career  he  necessarllj  becomes  a  desperado 
In  his  new  capacity.  The  liberal  mind  re- 
colls  from  sleuthing  down  Communists  as 
such;  the  central  evU  Is  Implicit  In  the 
enterprise,  and  charges  of  megalomania 
(Lewis  Strauss),  tax  evasion  (McCarthy), 
kickbacks  (Parnell  Thomas),  "paranoia"  (Ed- 
ward Teller),  and  Irresponsibility  (all),  are 
merely  details  which,  true  or  untrue  (usu- 
ally the  latter),  serve  to  amplify  the  orig- 
inal indictment. 

Many  of  these  defamed  antl-Communlsts 
will  In  time  receive  historical  restitution; 
for  in  any  Judgment  of  character  which  has 
ideological  bias  as  its  chief  component,  we 
may  suspect  errors  both  In  detail  and  in 
general  perspective.  In  the  coming  revalua- 
tion, there  could  be  no  better  starting  place 
than  two  men  who,  by  virtue  of  the  duration 
and  the  Intensity  of  their  public  torment, 
qualify  as  Lucifer  and  Beelzebub  in  the 
liberal  demonology.  These  are  Martin  Dies, 
who  presided  over  the  Infant  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  West- 
brook  Pegler,  the  former  Scrlpps-Howard  and 
Hearst  newspaperman.  Each  began  his  pub- 
lic career  as  a  liberal,  friendly  to  the  New 
Deal  and  bemused  by  the  charms  of  P.DJi.; 
In  the  latter  1930's,  each  suffered  a  gradual 
disillusionment  with  Roosevelt  and  his 
works.  (The  withdrawal  phases  did  not  al- 
ways coincide:  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
Pegler  lampooned  the  Dies  Committee's  In- 
vestigations.) As  their  political  positions 
altered,  so  did  their  standing  In  received 
society.  By  the  end  of  World  War  n,  each 
had  become  a  symbol  of  what  nice  people 
ought  to  be  against. 

In  Martin  Dies'  case,  the  revaluation  Is 
primarily  a  matter  of  detail.  Correcting 
misinformation  about  congressional  probes 
of  communism  Is  a  discipline  unto  Itself. 
There  Is  no  deception  too  paltry  or  too  ab- 
surd for  the  purposes  of  liberal  warfare 
against  these  investigations,  and  Dies  has 
been  subjected  to  a  long  train  of  episodic 
misrepresentations  about  what  his  commit- 
tee did  or  did  not  do.  The  former  congress- 
man has  undertaken  to  set  some  of  these 
matters  straight  in  "Martin  Dies'  Story," 
an  autobiographical  essay  which  should  be 
read  both  as  a  case  study  of  the  Inverse  ratio 
of  antlcommunism  to  respectability,  and 
as  a  corrective  for  much  entrenched  false- 
hood. 

Dies  begins  by  recalling  his  early  eclat  in 
Washington  when  he  was  a  New  Deal  fa- 
vorite; then  recounts  the  obloquies  which 
were  his  when  it  was  discovered  he  intended 
to  take  seriously  the  HUAC  chairmanship 
FDJl.  had  thrust  upon  him.  The  decline  of 
his  reputation  can  be  very  jM-eclsely  dated 
from  his  declaration  to  Roosevelt  that  com- 
munism was  as  great  a  danger  to  America  as 


was  nazlsm.  From  that  day  forward,  ac- 
cusations, threats,  open  hostility  from  the 
President,  and — as  a  matter  of  cotu-se — a 
full-scale  political  purge,  were  to  be  hU  lot. 
Most  characteristically,  Dies  was  to  suffer  the 
insistent  frustration  of  seeing  the  actions 
and  utterances  of  antl -Communists  garbled 
and  obscured  by  emotional  slogans  and 
shouted  Irrelevancles.  In  this  book  he  picks 
his  way  through  some  of  these,  including 
the  crucifixion  of  antl-Communlst  Educator 
William  Wirt,  the  famous  Shirley  Temple 
Incident,  faked  letters  purportedly  linking 
Dies  to  Silver  Shirt  Leader  William  Dudley 
Pelley,  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt-Joe  Lash  en- 
counter, and  other  episodes. 

Dies'  book  Is  a  valuable  source.  (It  offers 
a  particularly  useful  synopsis  of  the  excellent 
work  the  committee  did.  contrary  to  present 
allegations.  In  cracking  down  on  German 
and  Japanese  agents  immediately  prior  to 
and  during  the  Second  World  War.)  It  does 
not,  however,  constituie  the  restitution  to 
which  Dies  is  entitled;  It  is  a  memoir,  fugi- 
tive and  fragmentary,  and  as  such  is  a  datum 
which  should  be  Incorporated  Into  a  com- 
plete history  of  Dies'  career  and  of  the  com- 
mittee he  headed. 

Westbrook  Pegler's  vindication  Is  not.  like 
EWes',  a  matter  of  detail,  but  of  general  as- 
sessment. The  episodes  In  which  Pegler  was 
depresslngly  wrong  or  exhllaratlngly  right 
are  all  fairly  well  known.  The  problem  Is  to 
add  these  up,  to  mix  In  the  other  things  that 
matter,  and  to  determine  Pegler's  place  in 
Joxu-nallstlc  history.  This  is  the  Job  under- 
taken by  New  York  Post  RepKjrter  Oliver  Pilat 
In  "Pegler:  Angry  Man  of  the  Press."  Need- 
less to  say,  the  Judgment  is  not  favorable. 
Pllat's  assessment  of  the  great  controversial- 
ist follows  almost  exactly  the  trajectory  from 
approval  to  disapproval  described  above. 
When  "Peg"  was  a  New  Dealer,  his  rhetoric 
was  perhaps  excessive  but  generally  amus- 
ing; it  was  only  as  he  veered  rlghtward  that 
his  manner  became  unforgivable. 

To  appreciate  Pllat's  Judgment  of  the  later 
Pegler,  certain  assumptions  are  necessary. 
One  must  believe  that  Krishna  Menon  is  a 
statesman  of  mark;  that  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  is  a  great  American;  that  fascism  is 
today  a  greater  threat  to  America  than  com- 
munism; and  that  expressions  of  opinion 
contra  any  of  these  axioms  are  manifesta- 
tions of  "hate."  These  are  the  coordinates 
of  Oliver  Pllat's  universe,  and  it  is  In  terms 
of  them  that  Pegler  is  Judged.  PUat  charges 
the  colunuilst  with  vituperation,  cruelty  to 
adversaries,  the  ruin  of  careers.  Yet  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  these  allegations  are 
not  at  the  root  of  the  Liberals'  antipathy  to 
Pegler.  They  In  fact  would  celebrate  his 
invective  If  he  had  remained  one  of  them, 
and  there  is  no  Peglerlan  locution  they  have 
not  accepted  when  it  was  used  in  their  be- 
half. 

If  Drew  Pearson  Is  the  embodiment  of 
Journalistic  virtue,  and  if  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
was  a  wise  and  wonderful  lady,  then  Pllat's 
Judgment  of  Pegler  Is  comprehensible.  But 
these  Judgments  are  the  measure  of  a  dis- 
ordered cosmos  In  which  all  standards  have 
been  tvirned  upside  down,  where  friends  of 
liberty  are  "authoritarians"  and  worshipers 
of  the  state  are  lovable  Democrats.  It  Is  a 
cosmos  in  which  an  Oliver  Pilat  can  survey 
the  policy  which  has  yielded  half  the  globe 
to  communism,  find  It  good,  and  come  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  people  objecting 
to  It  are  Incipient  fascists,  more  dangerous 
than  the  Communists  themselves. 

In  an  age  when  such  flights  of  hallucina- 
tion are  the  regular  order  of  business,  the 
services  of  a  Westbrook  Pegler  are  not  mere- 
ly useful — they  are  a  prerequisite  of  sur- 
vival. Against  the  forces  of  delusion  and 
folly.  Pegler  has  hurled  the  stentorian  force 
of  a  loud  and  unintlmated  honesty.  He 
has  made  his  mistakes.  But  he  ha«*  never 
wavered    tn   his   commitment    to   American 
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InstltuUoiui.  or  Io«t  touch  with  the  striking 
Tirtuea  of  his  native  Idiom. 

When  ao  much  political  and  social  com- 
mentary Is  levoted  to  missing  the  point,  or 
to  annihilating  and  silencing  thoae  who 
happen  to  see  it,  Pegler  has  provided  us  with 
something  we  could  not  very  well  have  done 
without.  It  Is  therefore  likely  that,  despite 
Mr.  Ptlat,  his  reputation  will  sxirvlve.  He 
haft  been  oui*  Savonarola,  our  BwlTt.  and  our 
ilancken  all  In  one — the  angry  voice  of  san- 
ity and  honor  in  a  world  which  Is  essentially 
absurd. 


On  Pretenrinf  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAaOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  and  respected  columnist. 
Mr.  David  Lawrence,  has  been  produc- 
ing some  outstanding  columns  on  the 
subject  of  Presidential  use  of  troops  or 
preparation  to  use  troops  to  force  inte- 
gration of  thii  races.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  he  is  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  legal  authority  which 
the  President  had  in  dispatching  troops 
to  Alabama  recently,  and  the  potential 
for  exercising  dictatorial  power  to  in- 
timidate or  force  local  ofOcials  and  indi- 
viduals to  conform  to  the  whims  and 
orders  of  any  President 

I  only  wish,  Mr.  President,  that  more 
of  our  national  writers  were  as  objective 
and  courageous  as  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his 
determination  to  point  out  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  dangers  Involved  in  using 
Federal  troops  for  such  a  purpose.  Evi- 
dently, to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
been  indicating  its  lack  of  objectivity  in 
decision  after  decision  concerning  the 
South,  is  so  determined  to  force  integra- 
tion of  the  races  that  it  will  not  even  con- 
sider a  challenge  by  the  GoTcmor  of  a 
sovereign  State  to  the  dispatching  of 
troops  by  the  President  into  a  State  for 
purposes  of  intervention  and  possible 
later  use  of  these  troops  as  an  instru- 
ment of  force  agaUnst  fellow  American 
citizens. 

It  is  therefore  refreshing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  find  in  the  Washington  press 
corps,  one,  among  at  least  several  other 
newsm.en,  who  is  willing  to  sound  the 
call  of  danger  to  the  American  public 
to  make  certain  that  both  sides  of  this 
conflict  are  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people,  even  though  the|  Supreme 
Court  will  not  even  entertain  an  argu- 
ment on  the  subject 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  column  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, entitled,  "Power  a  Dictator  Would 
Usurp:  U.S.  Brief  on  Using  Troops  in 
Alabama  Would  Open  Up  Vast  Area  of 
Coercion,"  and  priJited  in  the  May  27, 
1963,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
letter that  I  distributed  on  May  20,  1963. 
on  a  similar  subject,  and  entitled,  "On 
Preserving  Order,"  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcOKo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcou),  as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

llay  37.  1963] 

PowEB  A  DicTAToa  Wouu>  UsTmr — IT.S.  Baxxr 

ON  Using  Tmoops  in  Alabama  Woolo  Otxn 

Up  Vast  Aaxa  or  Cosscion 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  remarkable  brief  has  just  been  filed  In  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States  by  di- 
rection of  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy. 
If  the  argument  In  It  Is  ever  sustained  by  the 
high  court,  the  way  Is  opened  to  a  military 
dictatorship  In  the  United  States  at  any  time 
and  for  any  reason  that  suits  the  whim  of  a 
President.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  llnfilt  a  President's  power  would 
be  swept  aside  and,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  Constitution  hereafter  would  be 
what  the  President  says  It  Is. 

The  brief  was  In  answer  to  a  petition  of 
Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Issue  an  order  against 
the  use  of  Federal  troops  In  Alabama  unless 
requested  by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature, 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  today,  however,  de- 
clined to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  argument 
In  the  brief  and  rejected  the  complaint  on 
the  groimd  that  the  President  had  merely 
taken  "purely  preparatory  measures."  But 
the  brief  of  the  Department  of  Justice  wlU 
remain  in  the  records  as  a  statement  of  the 
basis  for  futxire  use  of  Federal  troops  Inside 
a  sovereign  State. 

The  Department  of  Justice  replies  that  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  explicitly 
says  that  Federal  troops  may  be  used  within 
a  State  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  State  Legislature  Is  "IrreleTanf* 
and  that  somehow  the  14th  amendment 
conferred  broad  new  powers  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  enforce  any  law  on  any  subject 
or  to  use  troops  whenever,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  Judgment  of  the  circumstances,  he 
wishes  to  use  them.  The  brief,  moreover, 
makes  this  sweeping  claim : 

"There  Is  no  room  for  Judicial  review  of  a 
presidential  determination  that  the  condi- 
tions stated  In  section  333  have  arisen  and 
require  him  to  take  'such  measures  as  he 
oooalders  neceeesry.'  " 

Section  333  ts  part  of  a  law  originally 
passed  In  1871.  It  specifically  relates  only 
to  a  failure  or  refusal  by  State  authorities 
to  pemUt  the  "execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  President  Kennedy  has 
himself  publicly  stated  that.  In  the  recent 
dlstiu-bances  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  no  Fed- 
eral law  was  being  violated — nor  any  court 
order,  either. 

The  brief  brushes  aside  as  secondary  the 
public  statements  of  Alabama  officials  that 
they  Intend  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
adds: 

"But  the  allegations  of  Intent  cannot  re- 
lieve the  President  of  the  right  and  duty  to 
prepare  for  all  contingencies  and  to  naake 
the  independent  determination  reqtilred  by 
section  333." 

Yet  a  President's  intent,  on  the  other 
hand — whether  It  be  political  or  capricious — 
to  prepare  to  deal  with  local  dlsturbanoee 
whenever  he  pleases  Is  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  not  even  to  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review.  It  Ls  further  argued  in  the 
brief  that  section  333  Is  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion to  a  President  to  send  troops  into  any 
State  at  any  time  that  he  himself  thinks 
there  may  in  the  future  be  some  Intention 
to  violate  any  law  or  court  order.  Section 
333.  however,  doesn't  deal  with  intent  at  all. 
but  only  with  actual  evidence  of  law  viola- 
tion or  a  refusal  to  enforce  a  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  section  333  itself 
has  never  been  pcused  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Congress  cannot 
assiune  the  right  to  proclaim  by  statute  what 


It  wishes  to  be  considered  constitutional. 
Nor  can  Congress  enlarge  a  President's  con- 
stitutional powers  by  means  of  a  law. 

The  most  surprising  statement  in  the 
brief — and  one  which  would  seem  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  military  dictatorship  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  he  wishes 
to  set  It  up — Is  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  know  whether  the  occasion  for 
Invoking  the  statute  (sec.  333)  wUl  actually 
arise.  Nor  need  we  examine  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  might  Jiutlfy  the  contem- 
plated Intervention.  It  Is  sufficiently  clear, 
however,  that  the  prevalUng  situation  in  Bir- 
mingham may  deteriorate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
require   action   under  section   333  " 

Tet  the  law  Itself  doesn't  say  a  President 
may  threateif  to  use  Federal  troops  or  even 
use  them  until  the  circumstances  stated  In 
the  law  have  actually  arisen. 

But  what  difference  would  It  make  what 
the  law  says  If  the  Department  of  Justice  la 
right  In  claiming  that  there  can  be  no  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  President's  acts? 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  coercion 
that  could  be  applied  by  a  President, 
whether  a  liberal  or  not,  by  ordering  out 
troops.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  accepts  the  reasoning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  then,  even  when  no  Federal 
law  or  court  order  has  been  violated,  a  Pres- 
ident can  mobilize  Federal  troops  and  deploy 
them  as  he  pleases.  He  could  Intimidate  lo- 
cal authorities  and  cause  certain  citizens  to 
make  ooncesslona  in  favor  of  one  group  of 
voters  rather  than  another.  Also,  a  President, 
under  his  own  concept  of  Executive  power, 
could  apparently  choose  to  enforce  that  con- 
cept by  mUltary  action  Irrespective  of  what 
Is  actually  specified  to  the  contrary  In  either 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  the  Consti- 
tution. 

On  PaxsExviNO  Oaoxa 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  States  have  been  usurp>ed  al- 
together or  in  part  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, through  Supreme  Court  edicts,  Execu- 
tive orders,  and  by  actions  of  the  Congre— . 
This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  congressional 
authorization  of  grant-in-aid  programs 
which  permit  the  Federal  doUar  to  bring 
about  the  desired  element  of  control.  Two 
major  powers  are  still  In  large  part  retained 
by  the  SUtes.  these  being  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  law  enforcement.  However, 
those  who  would  centralize  all  power  in 
Washington  have  been  constantly  chipping 
away  at  theee  two  vital  powers  in  the  past 
decade. 

The  major  accomplishment  forged  by  the 
centrailzers  In  the  field  of  education  was  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion of  1954.  Another  major  effort  to  take 
over  the  field  of  education  has  been  the 
proposed  program  of  general  Federal  aid  to 
education.  However,  this  drive  has  been 
blunted  and  shows  no  sign  of  being  revived 
during  the  88  th  Congress. 

In  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  have  usiirped  more 
power  had  It  not  been  for  the  strong  views 
expressed  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
against  establishment  of  a  national  police 
force.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  centrall25er8  have  discovered  another  tool 
which  can  be  utilized  not  only  to  gain  more 
control  over  education  but  also  to  intrude 
on  the  law  enforcement  prerogatives  of  State 
and  local  governments.  This  Is  the  tactic  of 
using  Federal  troops  to  force  compliance 
with  Federal  court  orders.  Last  week  this 
tactic  was  extended  one  step  further  by 
using  It  as  a  club  to  intimidate  State  and 
local  officers  luider  the  threat  of  the  use  of 
Federal  troops  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  Idea  of  using  Federal  troops  In  the 
various  States  Is  highly  questionable  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  except  as  provided  in 
article  IV.  section  4  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
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to  wit:  "on  application  of  the  (State)  legis- 
lature, or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legis- 
lature cannot  be  convened ) ."  •  •  •  The 
argximent  against  the  use  of  troops  to  force 
integration  has  been  made  by  many  eminent 
legal  scholars  from  both  within  and  without 
the  South.  The  Congress  certainly  Indi- 
cated it  had  no  Intention  of  forcing  inte- 
gration by  use  of  troops  when  in  1957  it 
repealed  an  old  reconstruction  statute  which 
provided  for  the  use  of  troops  in  equal  rights 
cases.     The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  90  to  0. 

In  the  Birmingham  difficulties  troops 
were  dispatched  to  the  SUte  by  the  Presi- 
dent, without  any  Federal  laws  or  court 
orders  having  been  violated.  In  fact,  the 
President  made  this  clear  at  a  news  confer- 
ence before  the  troops  were  sent  to  Alabama. 
In  addition,  the  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  been  demonstrating  their  willing- 
ness and  capability  to  maintain  law  and 
order  in  Birmingham  In  the  face  of  rioting 
which  was  initiated  by  Negro  mobs,  en- 
couraged by  Federal  officials  and  liberal  ele- 
nxenU  outside  the  South,  and  then  aggra- 
vated by  the  unfortunate  bombings. 

Clearly,  the  President  has  no  authority  to 
intervene  or  threaten  to  intervene  in  pre- 
serving law  and  order  where  no  Federal  laws 
or  court  orders  have  been  violated.  The 
preservation  of  local  law  and  order  Is  the 
reeponslblllty  of  local  and  State  officials.  In 
fact,  the  dispatching  of  troops  to  Alabama 
only  served  to  further  aggravate  a  tense 
atmosphere  charged  with  deep-seated  feel- 
Ings- 

One  Alabama  editor,  after  lunching  with 
the  President,  sought  to  excuse  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  part  by  stating  that  he  felt 
the  President  was  sincere  in  sending  the 
troops  to  Alabama.  Columnist  David  Law- 
rence has  asked  the  appropriate  question, 
however,  why  troope  weren't  sent  when  the 
rioting  was  Initiated  by  the  mobs.  Why,  in- 
stead, has  Martin  Luther  King  been  made  a 
court  favorite  at  the  White  House,  even  to 
the  exent  of  receiving  presidential  phone 
calls  while  in  Jail  in  Atlanta  and  Birming- 
ham for  creating  domestic  troubles?  The 
question  can  likewise  be  raised  as  to  why 
troops  haven't  been  ordered  to  quell  recent 
domestic  racial  violence  in  Chicago,  m.,  and 
Englewood,  NJ. 

Sincere  or  not,  the  President's  action  In 
sending  troops  into  Alabama  for  the  pur- 
poses stated  was  both  illegal  and  unwise. 
The  voice  of  public  protest  should  be  heard 
on  this  action  all  across  this  land,  for  such 
an  action  merely  plants  the  seeds  for  addi- 
tional dictatorial  actions  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Sincerely, 

Stkom  Thxtimond. 


Qaettionnaire — 1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PETER  FRELINGHUYSEN,  JR. 

OF  Nxw  Jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  beginning  bf  the  session  I  sent 
out  to  my  constituents  over  100.000 
questionnaires  in  an  attempt  to  leam 
the  opinions  of  those  I  represent  here  in 
Congress.  I  was  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  almost  20.000  people  took  the  time 
and  the  trouble  to  respond. 

I  released  the  recapitulation  of  the  re- 


sults of  my  questionnaire  in  February. 
At  that  time  I  noted  that  of  those  re- 
sponding, 63  percent  were  listed  as  regis- 
tered Republicans.  5  percent  Democrats, 
and  32  percent  were  independents.     I 


now  have  the  breakdown  of  the  responses 
by  party. 

The  following  is  the  final  tabulation 
with  respect  to  party  affiliation  and  the 
totals  for  each  question: 


Qvestionnaire,  1963 


Percent 

Independ- 
ent 

Republican 

Democrat 

ToUl 

Do  you  favor— 

(1)  RedDclne  Federal  Income  taxes— 

(a)  Oeared  to  reduction  In  Federal  expenditure* 

(6)  Without  a  reduction  In  Federal  expenditures 

(e)  No  response  (presumably  against  a  tax  cut) 

77 

16 

7 

88 

7 
6 

88 
36 

7 

83 

11 

6 

• 

Tas 

No 

'   No 
opinion 

Do  you  favor— 

(2)  Increasing  your  social  security  taxes  to  finance  boepltsl  and  nnrsbiK  bome 
costs  for  those  over  86T 
Independent . . 

43 
29 
67 

62 
63 
36 

0 

Republican 

8 

Pemocn't    . 

7 

Total 

SB 

68 

7 

(3)  Federal  aid  for  oonstructton  of— 

(a)  Public  primary  and  secondary  school  lacllltleeT 

Independent 

66 

44 

70 

87 
40 
21 

8 

Republican ...... . ..... . 

7 

Democrat 

9 

Total 

« 

43 

8 

(b)  Private  primary  and  secondary  school  fsdlltlesT 

Independent ,. 

Republican . . 

1« 

e 

SB 

70 
70 
67 

14 

12 

Democrat ..... : . .... 

17 

ToUl..: 

17 

00 

14 

(c)  College  academic  fsdlltlesT 

Independent ... . 

48 
» 
66 

40 
60 
30 

13 

Republican 

Democrat . ... . ........ — ... 

12 
15 

Total 

42 

40 

12 

(4)  Federal  aid  for  publk  school  teachers'  salsrteBT 

IndeDendent                              . .............................. 

38 
18 
S8 

06 
70 
64 

0 

Republican .... . ........ .......... ... 

0 

■  Democrat . . 

8 

Totol 

22 

72 

0 

(6)  Federal  scholarships  for  higher  education? 

Independent         .    

00 

60 
72 

84 

42 
23 

6 

Republican                  . . . 

8 

Democrat                       . ... ^ ... 

6 

Total 

66 

38 

7 

(6)  Legislation  providing  Ux  credits  tor  parents  paying  coUege  tultkoT 

Inder>endejit                  .  . ... ........................... 

70 
70 

10 
26 
23 

6 

8 

Democrat _....................................-. 

I 

Total .' 

70 

26 

8 

(7)  Legislation  requiring  secret  ballot  of  union  members  before  strike  can  be 
calledT 

M 
M 
88 

4 
2 
6 

« 

ReDubllc&n                 ....•••.••-..•-      ........».—••——.. 

4 

Democrat — 

0 

Total 

n 

8 

4 

(8)  Federal  aid  for  oommnterrallrosdsT 

IndeDendent                ' .      . .............    ......................... 

86 

41 
40 

80 
40 
46 

16 

ReDubllc&n                        -  - - ....*.•        .........•••    ••....... 

13 

Democrat               . -    ...— i..... . 

16 

ToUl 

» 

47 

14 

(0)  Creation  of  a  Department  of  Drban  AflalreT 

r 

18 
48 

62 
82 
34 

21 

Renublican                        .  ^... ................................ .....-.-■ 

•    20 

Democrat 

23 

ToUl '. 

32 

68 

20 

00)  Establishment  of  IXmiestlc  Peace  CwpsT 

IndeDendent              .................••.....-...».-.—.•...... 

40 
80 
•4 

81 

15 

RerabUcan                         ^ — -. ■ 

16 

T>AmArrmt                                                .  - - ..     .......-----.-.... 

18 

ToUl 

88 

60 

16 
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% 

V^^ 

-- 

T« 

Na 

No 
opinloo 

Do  7«>o  hTor— Coatlaawl 

(11)  IncnMsd  p«r  k>r  mfllUry  pcnoniMlT 

lii(l6(Miii<ifint           .  -- ......... 

43 
41 
48 

r 

38 
33 

30 

BapoNlran       .  

31 

I>MiM>«nt.. 

19 

Total 

43 

r 

31 

(13)  InovModpitTjbr  Mamban  of  Congraar 

1« 
IS 
19 

84 

80 
•3 

30 

BopMblir— 

33 
19 

TotftI 

17 

83 

31 

5Sipwdf 

RitpnMiMB 

75 
83 

as 

17 
11 
31 

8 

8 

Pamuaat      . 

•ll 

ToUl 

19 

li 

7 

li.  A  stronf  United  NftUeat  foBy  ■apfxtrted  by  *D  mambcr  oAtloiur 

Indopendeot 

RopabUcaa ^ 

86 
84 
90 

8 
9 

8 

8 

7 
4 

Total _ 

8t 

8 

8 

1ft.  Aid  te  andcrdaTolopad  eoontrtw  that  u*— 
(»)  Pro-W««t«rnT 

lBd«i>end«nt 

73 
73 
71 

18 
18 
18 

13 

13 
14 

Total 

n 

18 

13 

(b)  NonaUiMd  (MotiaOr 

Indopendeot        ...„„  ...  .  .... .  .....  .  . 

38 

33 
41 

44 
48 
38 

31 

23 

Demon**         ^ , , .  .  ^ . .  ^ , 

31 

THil 

M 

41 

33 

18<aj  Do  yoa  pnftr  the  httIom  provided  by  tbe  Federal 
Ooveniment  to— 

Be  iPMeeatdT ' 

Be  decree wdT 

Remain  at  preeentlaTolT . 

Nocaeponae 


Independ- 
ent 


IS 
44 
34 

7 


Repabliean 


8 
50 
38 

7 


Democrat 


38 

38 
38 
U 


Total 


10 
63 

31 

8 


18(b)  If  your  previous  answer  favors  increased  services,  we  yoa  willing  to  pay 
Increased  Federal  taias  to  obtain  ttaenT 

Independent ...^f. . . 

Republican 

Democrat. 

Total , 


Tee 


71 
80 

30 


63 


No 


33 
33 

74 


No 
optaUoa 


Peroant 


Oood 


What  la  your  optnloo  of  the  Prealdent's  record  on— 

(a)  Domestic  mattersT 

Independent . 

Republican t, 

Democratic... 

Total 

(b)  Foreign  aOainr 

Independent 

Republican 

Democrat _. 

Total , 


r 
11 

63 


18 


34 

17 
S7 


34 


Fair 


44 
4S 
36 


44 


38 
43 

30 


41 


Poor 


36 
40 
10 


25 

36 

9 


No  re- 
sponse 


NASA  Medals  and  Decorations  Awarded 
by  Um  President  May  21,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   rXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27,  1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  medals  and  decorations 
awarded  by  the  President  In  the  rose 
garden.  Tuesday,  May  21.  1963: 

NASA    MKTMIJt    Am    DXCOBATIOWS    AWAKDED   BT 

THX  Paxsii>CNT,  Mat  31,   1963 

NASA    DISTINOTTISHKO    SZXVICS    1(B>AL 

MaJ.  L«roy  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.  Hla  out- 
Btandlng  flight  demonstrated  man's  ability 
to  conduct  engineering  and  scientific  inveetl- 
gationa  in  orbital  space  flight  and  added  sig- 
nlflc&ntly  to  man's  knowledge  of  space 
tectxnGlogy. 

NASA     MWI>Al»     worn     OITTSTANOINO     LKAOKXSHIP 

O.  Merritt  Preston,  Manager.  Project  Mer- 
ciiry  Operations  at  Launch  Operations  Cen- 
ter, Cocoa  Beach,  FIa.  "The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  BpeLce  Administration  awards  the 
NASA  Medal  for  Outataxidlng  Leadership  to 
O.  Merrltt  Preston  for  his  outstanding  lead> 
erahlp  in  the  preparation  and  checkout  of 
the  spacecraft  for  space  flight  missions  of 
the  United  Statee  in  Project  Mercury." 

Floyd  L.  Thompson.  Director,  Langler  Re- 
search Center,  NASA,  Hampton,  Va.  "The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion awards  the  NASA  Medal  for  Outstanding 
Lefulershlp  to  Floyd  L.  Thompson  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  of  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  were  respwnsible  for  the  original 
technical  concepts  and  who  comprised  the 
nucleus  of  the  development  team  for  the 
space  flight  missions  of  the  United  States  in 
Project  Mercury." 

Kenneth  8.  Klelnknecbt,  Manager,  Project 
Mercury  Offlce,  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Houston,  Tex.  "The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  awards  the  NASA 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Leadership  to  Ken- 
neth S.  Klelnknecbt  for  his  outstancUng  lead- 
ership in  m&naglng  the  development  of  the 
spacecraft  for  the  extended  spiu^e  flight  mis- 
sions ot  the  United  States  In  Project 
Mercury." 

Christopher  C.  Kraft.  Director,  Flight  Op- 
erations Division,  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Houston,  Tex.  "The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  awards  the  NASA 
Medal  for  Outstanding  Leadership  to  Christo- 
pher C.  Kraft  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
In  the  planning  and  operational  control  of 
the  space  flight  missions  of  the  United  States 
In  Project  Mercury." 

MaJ.  Oen.  Leigh  ton  I.  Davis,  commander. 
Air  Force  Missile  Test  Onter.  C^pe  Canaveral. 
Fla.  "The  National  Aeronautics  and  SpcM^e 
Administration  awards  the  NASA  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Leadership  to  MaJ.  Oen.  Leigh- 
ton  I.  Davis  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
In  planning  and  implementing  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  space 
flight  missions  of  the  United  States  in  Project 
Mercury." 

NASA  GBOTTP  ACHIXVKMXNT  AWARDS 

"The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration presents  the  Oroup  Achieve- 
ment Award  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
Recovery  Forces  for  outstanding  achievement 
of  the-  planning,  direction,  and  execution  of 
recovery  operations  throughout  the  world  in 
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support  of  the  space  flight  missions  of  the 
United  States  In  Project  Mercury." 

(Accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Recovery  Forces:  Rear  Adm.  Harold 
a.  Bowen.  Jr..  chief,  cruiser-destroyer  flotilla 
No.  4.  Norfolk.  Va.  ) 

"The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration presents  the  Oroup  Achieve- 
ment Award  to  the  Air  Ftorce  Space  Sjrstems 
Division  for  outstanding  achievement  In 
jnanaglng  the  development  and  launching  of 
the  Atlas  booster  used  In  the  space  flight 
missions  of  the  United  Statee  In  Project 
Mercury." 

(Accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Air  Force  Space 
Sjrstems  Division  for  managing  development 
and  launching  of  Atlas  booster:  MaJ.  Gen. 
Ben  I.  P^ink.  commanding  officer.  Air  Force 
Space  Systems  Division.  Inglewood,  Calif.) 


J.F.K.  Campaij[n  Promises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or  KAlfBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23, 1963 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial which  follows  Is  reprinted  frwn 
the  Wellington.  Kans.,  Dally  News.  In 
reading  It  one  Is  constrained  to  wonder 
If  the  man  who  ran  for  President  In  1960 
Is  the  same  man  who  now  occupies  the 
White  House: 

J.FJC.  Campaign  Promisbs 
President  Kennedy's  claim  last  week  be- 
fore the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors that  an  unbalanced  Federsil  budget  for 
the  coming  flscal  yetir  is  necessary  to  get  the 
country  moving  again  is  a  far  cry  from  his 
1900  campaign  promises  about  Government 
spending  and  about  the  need  for  flscal  re- 
sponsibility.    For  example: 

"I  believe  In  the  balanced  budget,  and  the 
only  conditions  under  which  I  would  un- 
balance the  budget  would  be  If  there  was 
a  grave  national  emergency  or  a  serious  re- 
•  cession." — Candidate  Kennedy,  September  X, 
1B60. 

"I  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  not  some 
money  that  can  be  saved  in  the  Pentagon. 
I  was  chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization that  passed  80  bills  dealing 
with  purchasing.  There  is  not  any  doubt  In 
my  mind  at  all  that  you  are  spending  $32 
billion  and  not  getting  as  much  of  a  bang 
for  your  buck  as  you  could  by  control  over 
effective  expenditures." — Candidate  Kennedy, 
September  29.  1960. 

"I  said  last  week  I  believed  in  a  balanced 
budget,  unless  there  was  a  severe  reces- 
sion •  •  •.  So  that  I  believe  that  on  this 
subject  we  can  balance  the  budget  unless  we 
have  a  national  emergency  or  unless  we  have 
a  severe  recession." — Candidate  Kennedy, 
October  7.  1960. 

"I  have  stated  In  both  debates  and  state 
again  that  I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget  and 
have  supported  that  concept  during  my  14 
years  in  the  Congress  •  •  •.  I  believe  that 
the  next  administration  should  work  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  that  would  be  my  in- 
tention. Mr.  Nixon  misstates  my  figures 
constantly,  which  is  of  course  his  right,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  here  is  where  I 
stand  and  I  Just  want  to  have  it  on  the  pub- 
lic record." — Candidate  Kennedy,  October 
13,  1960. 

"There  have  been  statements  made  that 
the  Democratic  platform  would  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money  and  that  I  am  in  favor  of  un- 
balancing the  budget.  That  is  wholly 
wrong,  wholly  m  error  •   •   •,   That  Is  not  my 


view  and  I  think  It  ought  to  be  stated  very 
clearly  in  the  record.  My  view  is  that  you 
can  do  these  programs,  and  they  should  be 
carefully  drawn,  within  a  balanced  budget, 
IX  we  are  moving  ahead." — Candidate  Ken- 
nedy, October  27,  1960. 

"To  hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  we  must 
rely  on  a  variety  of  constructive  policies 
which  will  strike  at  Inflation  on  all  fronts. 
To  do  this,  we  should  •  •  •  balance  the 
budget.  Only  In  times  of  high  unemploy- 
ment   or    national    emergency    are    deficits 

Justified.     Wage  a  constant  war  on  waste 

eliminate  IneflQclencles  in  Government  ac- 
tivities and  cut  back  Federal  expenditures 
In  less-essential  areas." — Candidate  Ken- 
nedy. November  2,  1962. 

"We  spend  about  86  billion  a  year  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  My  Judgment 
Is  a  sound  program  can  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  balance  and  save  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars  or  a  bUlion  and  a  half." Can- 
didate Kennedy,  November  7,  1960. 

"I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget." — Candi- 
date Kennedy,  November  7,  1960. 


A  6-Day,  Ei^ht-Port  Trip  to  the  49tli 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  all 
Senators  know  the  Retired  OfQcer  maga- 
zine. This  magazine  keeps  us  Informed 
on  matters  of  direct  interest  to  retired 
military  personnel.  It  Is  both  a  useful 
and  interesting  publication. 

In  the  May-June  issue  there  Is  an  ex- 
cellent article  written  by  Col.  Robert 
Joseph  which  describes  the  newest  and 
most  exciting  vacation  opportunity  in  the 
United  States.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
trip  offered  by  the  Alaska  Perry  System 
which  now  makes  a  regularly  scheduled 
6-day,  eight-port  trip  from  Prince  Ru- 
pert to  Skagway  and  return.  Along  the 
way  the  ferry  stops  at  Haines.  Juneau, 
WrangeU.  Ketchikan,  Sitka,  and  Peters- 
burg. Each  of  these  Alaska  cities  is  fas- 
cinating; each  one  different.  The  scen- 
ery along  the  way  Is  unequalled  in  the 
lower  48.  Because  I  know  that  this  ar- 
ticle will  be  of  interest  to  any  family 
planning  a  vacation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  FABtTLous  49th  State— Alaska 

(Note.— At  the  invitation  of  the  Honorable 
William  A.  Egan.  Governor  of  Alaska,  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  inaugural  voyage  of  the 
State's  first  vessel  of  the  new  marine  high- 
way— The  M/V  Malaspina.  The  voyage  cov- 
ered the  period  of  Aprtl  27  through  May  2. 
1963,  and  the  association  was  represented 
by  Its  director  of  public  relations.) 

The  ferry  system  in  Alaska^now  a  re- 
ality— is  the  culmination  of  years  of  plan- 
ning by  Alaskans  who  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  a  connecting  link  between 
the  communities  of  southeast  Alaska  and  the 
highway  and  rail  connections  at  each  end  of 
the  panhandle. 

The  voyage,  covering  6  days,  included  the 
eight  ports  along  the  historic  IxUand  passage 


route  regularly  served  by  the  marine  highway 
system,  as  follows : 

Skagway:  Dxirlng  the  gold  rush  of  1898, 
Skagway  was  the  gateway  through  which 
thousands  erf  hopeful  men  passed  on  their 
way  to  the  Klondike.  Gambler  Soapy  Smith 
and  his  gang  of  thieves  and  con  men  reigned 
supreme — untU  Soapy  was  shot  by  a  vigi- 
lante. Today  Skagway  has  750  residents, 
wooden  sidewalks,  no  traffic  lights,  and  some 
of  the  same  false-front  buildings  that  served 
its  peak  population  of  20,000.  Throughout 
the  summer,  the  townsfolk  put  on  a  "Days  of 
•98"  show  for  visitors  that's  a  lulu. 

Haines:  The  159-mlIe  hl^way  tliat  links 
the  ferry  system  with  highways  to  the  rest 
of  Alaska  Is  at  Haines.  Located  on  the  shore 
of  beautifvU  Lynn  Canal,  the  city  Is  also 
noted  for  its  huge,  delicious  strawberries. 
Close-by  Port  ChlLkoot  Is  famous  for  reviving 
Indian  arts  and  crafts.  Here  you  can  see  au- 
thentic Chikat  dances,  the  perfomierB  wear- 
ing colorful  masks  and  costumes  they've 
made  themselves.  And  at  the  Indian  Tribal 
House  you  can  purchase  carved  toteioB. 
masks,  paddles,  and  other  xinlque  Alaska  In- 
dian art. 

Juneau:  The  capital  of  Alaska  la  located 
In  an  area  so  beautiful  that  It  Is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  scenic  capitals  In  the 
Nation.  Nearby  is  Mendenhall  Glacier,  the 
most  photographed  ice  river  In  the  world. 
Visitors  can  tour  a  large  gold  mine  •  •  • 
see  an  outstanding  Indian  and  Eskimo  col- 
lection at  the  museum  •  •  •  visit  the  capi- 
tol  buildings  •  •  •  and  take  a  flight  over 
the  Juneau  Icecap  that  stretches  for  miles 
behind  the  city — a  flat,  snow-covered  region 
dotted  with  pinnacles  that  look  like  peaks 
In  a  bowl  of  whipped  cream. 

Wrangell:  WrangeU  Is  one  of  Alaska's 
oldest  towns,  foimded  In  1884  by  Baron 
Wrangell  as  a  fur  trading  post.  Today  Its 
economy  Is  based  on  liomberlng  and  fishing. 
On  nearby  Shakes  Island,  reached  easily  by 
footbridge,  Is  a  colorful  collection  of  Tllnglt 
totems.  Wrangell  Is  the  takeoff  point  for 
the  4-day  Stlklne  River  trip,  a  thrill  for 
those  who  like  to  get  off  the  beaten  path. 
A  sturdy  steamer  takes  you  through  the  deep 
canyons  In  the  Coast  Mountains,  over  rlfSes 
and  rapids  and  past  a  hundred  glaciers,  to 
the  old  mining  town  of  Telegraph  Creek. 
B.C. 

Sitka:  Sitka  was  the  capital  when  Russia 
owned  Alaska — a  center  of  world  f\ir  trade, 
and  so  gay  it  was  known  as  "The  Paris  of 
the  Pacific."  A  reminder  of  the  city's  glit- 
tering past  is  th(!  ornate  Cathedral  of  St. 
Michael,  with  its  exqiilsite  reUglous  art.  The 
Indian  totem  poies  outside  town  are  re- 
minders of  even  earlier  residents.  Gold 
Rush  days  are  readied  by  the  Pioneers  Home, 
a  haven  for  old-timers.  A  $60  mUlion  pulp 
mill  adds  a  modiirn  touch  to  this  historic 
town.  Across  tht  sound  rises  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  almost  a  twin  of  Japan's  Mount 
Fujiyama. 

Ketchikan :  Ketchikan  lives  up  to  its  claim 
of  "The  Salmon  Capital  of  the  World"  by 
conducting  a  season-long  salmon  derby  In 
which  visitors  are  Invited  to  compete  for 
weekly  prizes.  Charter  boats  are  available 
for  salt  water  fishermen,  and  charter  planes 
take  anglers  to  upland  lakes  and  trout 
streams  in  20  minutes  or  less.  Alaska's  first 
pulp  mill  Is  located  at  Ketchikan.  And  the 
city  boasts  the  world's  largest  collection  of 
Indian  totem  poles,  clustered  In  the  city 
park  and  at  Saxman  village  on  the  outskirts 
of  town. 

Petersburg:  Founded  by  hardy  Scandina- 
vians, Petersburg  U  known  as  "Little  Nor- 
way." Its  well-protected  harbor  is  home  port 
for  160  fishing  vessels.  Five  fish  a  year. 
The  restaurants  feature  Scandinavian  cook- 
ing— and  the  tiny,  famed  Petersburg  shrimp. 
The  world's  record  King  salmon  (126'/j 
ixninds),  which  processing  plants  handle 
16  to  -20  million  pounds  of  halibut,  salmon, 
cod,   and  shellflshermen  caught  In  nearby 
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waters.  U  on  display.  De«r  himtlng  In  tha 
surrounding  area  Is  among  the  be«t  In  soutb- 
eastern  Alaska. 

Prince  Rupert:  The  southern  terminal  of 
the  Alaska  ferry  system  Is  at  the  Oanadlaja 
town  of  Prince  Rupert.  Named  for  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co..  It's  a  bustling 
deep  sea  port  of  11,000  people,  and  a  halibut 
fishing  center.  It  has  the  largest  fish  cold 
storage  plant  In  the  world.  Oraln  from  the 
Peace  River  country  and  pulp  from  nearby 
sawmills  Is  shipped  from  Its  port,  as  well  as 
fish.  Visitors  may  want  to  stop  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Northern  British  Columbia  to  view 
the  excellent  collection  of  Haida  argllllte 
earrings. 

The  M/V  MalaaTtina  and  her  sister  ships, 
the  M/V  Takv,  and  the  Iid/V  Matanuska,  are 
the  largest  motor  ferries  registered  under  the 
American  flag,  with  more  than  i).000  horse- 
power In  the  main  dlesels  In  each  vessel.  The 
speedy  rudder,  propeller,  and  en^rlne  control 
systems,  together  with  heavy  steel  hull 
plating  and  deep  hull,  make  thesti  ferries  the 
finest,  safest,  and  swiftest  ferrlen  ever  built 
In  Ninth  America. 

As  was  shown  on  the  stUT  trial  tests  In 
Puget  Sound,  the  Malaspina  could  come  to 
a  dead  stop  from  full  speed  In  less  than  three 
ship-lengths,  and  make  a  complete  circle  In 
two  ship-lengths  at  18-knot  speed.  Normal 
speed  at  full  load  Is  17  knots,  and  top  speed — 
for  emergendee — Is  30  knots.  Tho  vessels  are 
369  feet  long,  73  feet  7  Inches  beam,  draw  15 
feet  of  water  fully  loaded,  and  diiiplace  3,585 
tons. 

Kach  vessel  Is  certified  to  carry  500  passen- 
gers. In  addition  to  oomfortale  reclining 
seats  on  the  promenade  and  boat  decks,  each 
has  14  passenger  cabins.  In  the  winter  of 
1903,  the  private  sleeping  facilities  will  be 
expanded  to  aocommodate  about  100  persons. 

The  h\ige  eight-lane  auto  decks  are  biillt 
so  they  can  take  vehicles  legally  allowed  on 
any  highway.  The  deck  will  handle  100  con- 
ventional automobiles  or  fifty-one  27-foot 
trailer  vans. 

Eacb  vessel  Is  manned  by  a  complement 
of  31  people. 

The  vessels  were  purchased  oitt  of  an  $18 
million  b<Mid  Issue  asked  by  the  first  session 
of  the  first  Alaskan  Legislature,  and  approved 
by  the  voters  of  the  State.  Tbey  were  de- 
signed by  Philip  P.  Spauldlng  tt  Associates, 
of  Seattle,  and  were  built  by  the  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  Sc  'OtjkXocX  Co..  of  Seattle. 

On  the  regular  schedule  the  three  ships 
(MV  Malaapina.  MV  Taku,  and  MV 
Matanuaka)  will  make  the  one-way  trip 
In  30  hours,  with  an  additional  14  hours 
by  way  of  Sitka.  Although  overnight  stops 
In  each  community  are  not  a  feattire  at  the 
regular  schedule,  each  of  tbe  communities 
have  adeqxiate  accommodations  for  subetan- 
tlal  numbers  of  visitors. 

The  scenery  is  breathtaking  and  continu- 
ous. Bear,  caribou,  moose,  re^deer,  and  wild 
goat  meats  are  often  readily  available  at 
mealtime,  as  Is  fresh  salmon,  oysters,  and 
shrimp.  The  prices  are  reasonaisle.  and  every 
consideration  has  been  given  t)  further  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  visitor  pas- 
senger. 

Alaska — America's  last '  frontier — Is  be- 
ginning to  move  and  its  unbelievable  beau- 
ties and  vast  reeourcea  dlsoovei-ed. 

The  new  ferry  system  In  Alaska,  operated 
by  the  State,  makes  available,  at  reasonable 
cost,  a  tour  that  will  stand  oat  unexcelled 
In  the  mind  of  the  traveler  forever.  Don't 
miss  the  opportunity  to  see  this  fairyland — 
soon. 

Vor  further  Information  and  rates,  write 
to  Department  of  Public  Works.  DlvUlon  of 
Marina  Transpwtatlon,  Post  Office  Box  1361. 
Jxmeau,  Alaska. 


ReroIatioB  in  Defense  Thinkinc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editorial  "Revolution  in 
Defense  Thinking."  which  follows  from 
the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  of  May  23. 
1963.  apparently  indicates  lack  of  faith 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  in  our 
resolution  to  honor  our  world  commit- 
ments: 

RzvoLirrioN  ik  Dktxnsx  THixKiNa 

The  most  important  and  most  heartening 
feature  of  the  Prime  Minister's  statement  on 
defense  yesterday  was  not  the  announcement 
of  modest,  though  welcome.  Increases  In  ex- 
penditure and  service  strengths  biit  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  Government  for 
the  first  time  of  the  need  for  Australia  to 
have  the  capyacity  for  independent  military 
action.  The  forces  envisaged,  said  Sir  Robert 
Menzies.  would  "provide  a  capacity  for  inde- 
pendent action  to  meet  the  initial  shock  of 
any  emergency  with  which  we  may  In  future 
find  ourselves  faced."  The  need  for  that 
capacity  has  never  before  been  admitted 
by  the  Government;  earlier  defense  s  tate- 
ments  have  not  referred  to  it. 

Previously  the  Government  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  Australia  would  never  have 
to  act  alone,  and  that  its  defense  programs 
were  postulated  on  cooperation  with  allies 
In  aU  foreseeable  circumstances.  The  key 
to  the  new  thinking  is  undoubtedly  given  by 
another  novel  reference  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. "We  have  noted."  he  said,  "events  In 
and  concerning  West  New  Guinea."  Again, 
this  is  the  first  time  the  Government  has 
publicly  admitted  the  dangers  created  for 
Axistralla  by  the  Indonesian  arms  buildup 
and  occupation  of  West  New  Guinea.  Sir 
Robert  Menzies  went  on  to  give  a  very  thinly 
veiled  warning  to  DJarkata  with  the  decla- 
ration that  we  would  defend  Papua  and  New 
Guinea  "as  If  they  were  part  of  our  main- 
land— there  must  be  no  mistaken  ideas  about 
that." 

This  new  realism  will  be  thankfully  wel- 
comed by  aU  Australians  concerned  for  their 
country's  safety.  But  while  the  Government 
has  acknowledged  the  needs  of  a  new  and 
dangerous  situation  It  has  not  yet  accepted 
their  full  Implications  for  defense  planning. 
The  increase  in  defense  preparedness  must 
be  very  much  greater  than  Is  provided  for  In 
the  revised  program.  The  Prime  MlnUter's 
claim  that  the  planned  forces  will  "provide 
a  capacity  for  independent  action"  is  not 
sustained  by  the  facts  and  cannot  be 
accepted. 

The  minimum  requirements  of  such  a 
capacity  are  the  raising  of  an  all-Regular 
division  of  five  battle  groups  (which,  with 
the  Regular  Army's  other  commitmenU. 
would  Involve  Increasing  its  strength  to 
46,000),  the  purchase  of  an  attack  aircraft 
carrier  and  the  replacement  of  the  out-of- 
date  Canberra  bombers  with  an  effective  air 
strike  reconnaissance  force.  None  of  these 
reqiilrements  U  met  by  the  Government's 
plans. 

These  plans  provide  for  the  enlistment  of 
an  additional  3.600  men  in  the  Regular  Army 
which.  Sir  Robert  Menzies  says,  will  enable 
the  formaUon  of  a  third  Regular  batUe 
group.  But  in  fact  these  addlUonal  men  are 
needed    to    make    the    existing    two    battle 


groups  loglstically  self-supporting.  At  pres- 
ent the  Regular  Field  Force' would  have  to 
borrow  from  Home  Command  units  If  It  went 
Into  action,  and  this  very  unsatisfactory 
situation  Is  apparently  to  be  perpetuated.  It 
Is,  moreover,  quite  unreal  to  speak  of  having 
a  "fully  equipped,  fully  modern,  fully  sup- 
ported pentroplc  division"  when  two  of  its 
five  battle  groups  are  CM  J.  Quite  apart 
from  probable  constitutional  difficulties  In 
sending  the  CJd.r.  overseas,  CMT.  units 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  same  standard  of 
readiness  as  Regulars. 


Mrs.  Jeffrey — First  a  Patriot,  Second  a 
Partisan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   KICHIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressiokal  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  State  Jour- 
nal, of  Lansing.  Mich.,  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 20.  1963.  about  a  distinguished  friend 
of  mine  and  an  outstanding  Democrat  of 
our  city  and  State.  Mrs  Newman  Jeffrey, 
our  national  commltteewoman,  a  faith- 
ful Democrat  and  a  real  patriot  and  ded- 
icated liberal  Aiperlcan. 

The  article  explains  better  than  I  the 
multitudinous  virtues  and  labors  of  this 
distinguished  American: 
Mas.  jEFmiT — FntST  a  Patmot,  Second  a 

PAJt-nSAN 

(By  Patricia  Tubbs) 

Mrs.  Newman  Jeffrey,  of  Detroit,  Demo- 
cratic National  Commltteewoman,  and  a 
familiar  person  In  mid-Michigan,  has  a  full 
schedule  In  connection  with  her  many 
activities. 

She  was  in  Washington.  DC,  for  thr 
recent  op>enlng  of  Congress:  traveled  some 
1,600  miles  In  snowstorms  last  weekend  in- 
the  Upper  Peninsula  in  connection  with  her 
party's  membership  drive;  visited  Lansing 
Tuesday  evening  to  discuss  ConCon  with  the 
Ingham  County  Democratic  Women;  flew  to 
Chicago  Wednesday  for  a  day-long  session  on 
the  employment  of  youth. 

MUdred  Jeffrey  was  elected  national  com- 
mltteewoman in  January  1961,  after  serving 
as  alternate  since  1967.  She  assumed  the 
duUes  on  a  regular  basis  In  1960  when  her 
predecessor.  Mrs.  Margaret  Price,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  was  named  national  party  vice  chalr- 


The  diminutive  blonde  attributes  her  In- 
terest In  social  and  economic  problems  and 
In  youth  work,  all  of  which  have  led  to 
Interest  in  politics,  to  the  ChrUtian  teach- 
ings which  have  been  a  part  of  her  life  since 
she  was  a  child.  One  of  the  greatest  In- 
fluences on  her  life  and  career,  she  believes, 
has  been  the  YWCA. 

"We  should  practice  •  •  •  and  try  to  live 
•  •  •  Christian  teachings,  as  well  as  preach 
them,"  is  her  motto. 

She  lives  It  In  supporting  her  activities. 
In  that  while  promoting  her  interest  or 
cause,  she  does  not  deride  her  opposition. 
An  extremely  dynamic  woman,  Mrs.  Jeffrey 
builds  up  her  viewpoint  and  works  hard  for 
a  cause,  but  feels  that  Individuals  are 
entitled  to  their  own  views. 
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A  member  of  Evergreen  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Detroit.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  Is  on  the 
Advisory  CouncU  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
United  Church  Women. 

She  represented  the  national  organization 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA,  as 
a  delegate  to  the  recent  conference  on  the 
"Ethical  Implications  of  Rapid  Economical 
Changes"  In  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HONOKZD  BT  COTTMCH. 

She  is  also  a  member  of  the  public  affairs 
committee  of  the  Detroit  Council  of 
Churches.  In  1060  the  coimcll  awarded  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  Its  Layman  of  the  Year  Award  In 
recognition  of  her  work  In  bringing  religious 
and  labor  leaders  together.  She  was  the  sec- 
ond woman  to  ever  receive  the  annual  honor. 

In  addition  to  her  many  voluntary  duties, 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  is  director  of  community  rela- 
tions fcM-  the  United  Auto  Workers. 

Her  job  here,  she  explains.  Is  twofold.  She 
works  with  community  organizations  to  bring 
the  story  of  the  unions,  its  goals  and  pro- 
gram to  the  communities  and  conversely, 
keeps  the  union  informed  as  to  community 
views.  In  this  respect  she  Is  engaged  In  pro- 
grams of  mutual  concern  to  UAW  and  com- 
munity. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey's  duties  as  national  commlt- 
teewoman are  also  twofold.  She  and  State 
committeeman  Nell  Staebler  represent  Mich- 
igan's Interests  and  concerns  In  the  national 
committee.  They  work  with  congressmen 
and  Senators  In  securing  Federal  programs  In 
Michigan. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  bring  and  Imple- 
ment the  programs  of  the  national  commit- 
tee In  Michigan.  An  example  Ls  "Operation 
Support."  organized  last  year  to  mobilize  In- 
dividual support  by  Michigan  Dems  for 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  legislative  pro- 
gram. 

Her  work  as  commltteewoman  takes  Mrs. 
Jeffrey  to  Washington  on  the  average  of 
twice  a  month. 

INTEKZST  IN    TOUTH 

Mrs.  Jeffrey's  Interest  In  youth,  especially 
the  noncollege  bound.  Is  of  long  standing. 
She  Is  a  member  of  President  Kennedy's 
Committee  on  the  Problems  of  Youth,  and 
Is  currently  engaged  In  work  In  support  of 
youth  employment  opportunities  leglslatlcxi. 

Lost  In  committee  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  youth  employment  legisla- 
tion has  been  Introduced  as  bill  No.  1  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  this  session. 

The  bills  would  provide  Job  training  aiKl 
work  experience  for  young  pec^le  In  the  16 
to  31  age  bracket. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  feels  very  strongly  In  favor  of 
the  bills,  pointing  out  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  highest  In  this  age  group.  Of- 
ten, she  states,  a  high  school  diploma  Is  not 
enough  to  secure  the  young  person  a  Job. 
In  addition  to  training.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  feels  the 
proposed  program  would  give  the  young  peo- 
ple Involved  greater  confidence  In  seeking 
emplojrment. 

Her  Wednesday  conference  In  Chicago  was 
a  planning  and  strategy  meeting  with  youth 
leaders  serving  public  and  voluntary  agencies 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

The  Chicago  meeting.  Mrs.  Jeffrey  said.  Is 
one  example  of  what  she  feels  to  be  the 
essence  of  democracy. 

"People  who  are  aware  of  a  problem,"  she 
continued,  "work  together  for  what  they 
sincerely  believe  will  beet  solve  the  problem. 
This  Is  democracy." 

ANOTHER    nU>JECT 

Now  Mrs.  Jeffrey  is  beginning  another  cam- 
paign— against  Con-Con.  More  Important 
even,  she  feels,  than  a  definite  "yes"  or  "no" 
stand  Is  that  citizens  study  the  Issues  and 
be  aware  of  the  changes  the  i>roposed  docu- 
ment would  make. 

"The  document  wlU  have  a  profotmd  effect 
on  Michigan  citizens  for  generations."  sh0 
said,  pointing  out  that  she  feels  that  every- 


one should  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  vote. 

Mrs.  Jeffrey  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  since 
1954.  In  addition  to  her  church  and  political 
affiliations,  she  Is  a  member  of  Detroit's  In- 
ternational Institute,  a  life  member  of  the 
NAACP,  member  of  the  Amelcan  Library 
Association,  and  is  on  the  Detroit  LltH-ary 
Commission. 

The  Jeffreys  have  two  children.  Daughter 
Sharon,  who  will  graduate  frwn  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  In  June,  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing In  her  mother's  footsteps  If  her  many 
activities  at  the  University  of  Michigan  are 
Indicative.  The  Jeffreys'  son,  Balfour,  is  a 
freshman  at  the  UnlvCTslty  of  Michigan. 


Doing  Business  With  a  Reyolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    FKNNSTLVANI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  IS.  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rexx>iu>,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  John  T.  Connor,  presi- 
dent of  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the  dinner 
session.  New  England's  10th  Annual 
World  Trade  Day,  April  24,  1963,  Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Doing  Business  With  a  Rztolutton 
(Address  by  John  T.  Connn-) 

An  audience  of  New  Englanders  should 
have  no  trouble  understanding  why  It  is 
difficult  to  do  business  with  a  revolution. 
You  merely  have  to  remember  what  Sam 
Adams  and  his  Boston  friends  did  a  few 
years  ago  to  the  British  East  India  Co.  when 
It  tried  to  sell  three  shiploads  of  tea  In  this 
neighborhood. 

Today,  of  course,  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other 
foot.  It  Is  now  the  Americans  who  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  do  business  with  other 
people's  revolutions.  Our  problems  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  George  m  or  his  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  North,  who  were  blinded  by 
the  extraordinary  theory  that  their  adver- 
saries wovild  vanish  as  soon  as  the  under- 
developed yokels  hereabout  were  confronted 
with  a  regiment  of  redcoats.  Two  centuries 
later,  faced  with  imderdevolped  areas  In  our 
own  world.  I  do  not  believe  we  tuBer  from 
blindness.  I  think  we  assess  quite  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  revc^utlon  of  rising  expec- 
tations that  is  stirring  up  two- thirds  of  the 
globe.  We  are  Just  not  organized  to  cope 
with  It. 

It  is  my  thesis  tonight  that  our  Inade- 
qviacies  are  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  two  major  forces  In  our  society — 
business  and  Government — to  work  together. 
The  game  of  cops  and  robbers  they  have 
been  playing  with  each  other  for  so  long  has 
become  a  too-costly  luxury.  It  is  not  only 
hampering  the  expansion  of  our  trade  but 
it  U  defeating  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  and  opening  the  developing  na- 
tions to  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  pos- 
sible conquest  by  Communist  Imperialism. 
We  could  reverse  this  tide.  In  my  opinion, 
with  a  healthy  dose  of  peaceful  coexistence 
at  home. 

Government  and  btislness  have  been  mak- 
ing faces  at  each  other  now  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. For  much  of  this  pertod.  It  was  the 
businessmen  who  took  the  initiative. 

During  the  years  when  we  were  flinging 
railroads  across  the  continent  and  building 
the    fotindatlons   of   our   Industrial   might* 


politicians  were  considered  to  be  a  nuisance 
and  Government  service  was  treated,  by  and 
large,  with  contempt.  The  rules  of  the 
game  began  to  change  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  de- 
cided to  play  the  role  of  cop.  And  ever 
since  the  1033  debacle,  business  has  been 
continuously  on  the  run. 

This  mutual  stisplclon  has  led  business 
and  the  state  to  pursue  Independent  goals 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  except 
for  the  excesses  of  hostility,  the  benefits  of  a 
pluralistic  society  have  probably  been  worth 
the  price  paid.  Sven  abroad,  at  least  during 
the  period  when  America  was  coming  of  age. 
It  was  not  a  serious  liability.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  can  be  rather  proud  that  In  th.j 
second  half  of  the  last  century  we  built 
global  respect  for  the  flag  with  the  indus- 
trial corporation  rather  than  the  sword.  I-; 
was  not  our  Navy  that  made  us  a  flrst-clasii 
economic  power,  but  the  size  and  wealth  ol' 
our  exploding  domestic  market,  our  accum- 
ulating capital,  our  skill  with  tools,  j^en 
and  ships,  the  hunger  of  our  factories  for 
raw  materials  and  our  ambitions  as  a  people 
to  provide  more  of  this  world's  goods  for 
ourselves  and  our  families.  The  corpora- 
tion was  not  an  arm  of  the  state  as  much 
as  the  state  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

But  today  we  face  a  different  world  and 
need  a  different  approach.  It  is  a  world  In 
which  a  speech  by  a  governor  of  a  Brazilian 
State  has  a  simultaneous  Impact  on  Detroit 
and  Washington;  a  decision  In  Plttsbxirgh 
can  weaken  or  strengthen  our  Ambassador's 
hand  In  New  Delhi,  and  a  Oovernment-to- 
Oovernment  conference  In  Bogota  can 
change  the  whole  coxirse  of  American  in- 
dustry's trade  and  Investments  In  Latin 
America. 

To  protect  the  national  interest  under 
these  circumstances  requires  the  close  cor 
operation  between  business  and  government 
that  has  characterized  British,  French  and 
German  overseas  aflalitj  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury. There  Is  nothing  Inherent  In  our  po- 
litical Institutions  to  preclude  this  type  of 
partnership,  as  the  British  have  so  amply 
demonstrated.  The  Tories  and  Labor  may 
quarrel  about  both  foreign  and  domestic 
policies,  but,  no  matter  which  one  is  In  pow- 
er, they  are  together  about  promoting  the 
United  Kingdom's  Interest  abroad.  After 
Sir  Francis  Drake  chased  the  Spanish  around 
the  Atlantic,  British  trade  and  the  British 
flag  became  Indistinguishable.  In  London 
a  close  bond  of  Interest,  knowledge  and  ob- 
jectives unites  the  civil  servant  In  Whitehall 
with  his  counterpart  In  the  city.  At  a 
GATT  conference  In  Geneva  or  a  negotiation 
In  Buenos  Aires,  they  work  as  a  team. 

Ever  since  Andrew  Jackson  took  out  after 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  our  cultural 
heritage  has  been  Just  the  reverse.  The 
Immature  squabbling  It  encourages  Is  get- 
ting In  the  way  of  our  future.  This  puts  us 
at  a  iinlqxie  disadvantage,  In  my  opinion, 
when  faced  with  the  enormovtsly  complex 
and  dynamic  forces  that  are  now  shaping 
the  political,  social  and  economic  destiny 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  non-Com- 
mtinlst  world. 

For  purposes  of  Illustration,  I  shall  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  Latin  America  with 
which  my  own  Industry  has  had  more  ex- 
perience than  with  any  other  area  outside 
the  Atlantic  community.  Treating  Latin 
America  as  a  single  entity  Is  full  of  dangers, 
I  know,  for  It  easily  leads  to  oversimplifica- 
tion. But  It  Is  an  area  united  by  a  common 
religion,  a  common  European  cultural  and 
institutional  heritage,  and — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Brazil  and  some  of  the  Caribbean 
Island — a  common  language.  Many  ob- 
servers believe  it  has  a  common  future. 

As  UjB.  Industry  looks  at  LaUn  America,  it 
sees,  on  the  one  hand,  c^portxinltles  Inherent 
In  markeu  that.  untU  recently,  have  been 
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expanding  faster  t.han  our  own  But,  on  the 
other  hand.  It  aeea  eo  much  eocnomic  and 
political  chaoa  that  prlTate  capital  U  liter- 
ally fleeing  the  area.  Thla  cbaoe  la  the  direct 
result  of  the  reTolutlon  of  ruiiavay  ezpecta- 
tlona  which  has  hit  Latin  Axaertca  partic- 
ularly hard.  Few  of  the  national  economlea. 
no  matter  how  faat  they  are  moring  ahead, 
seem  to  be  able  to  match  the  speed  of  prog- 
ress their  people  have  been  led  to  belleye 
they  are  entitled  to.  Political  leader* — 
when  they  are  out  of  power — therefore  have 
an  easy  time  stirring  discontent  and  an  Ir- 
resistible temptation  to  do  iio. 

This,  of  coiirae.  plays  right  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Coaununlsts.  whose  Irlve  Is  not  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  people  but  to  create 
the  kind  of  disorder,  confiijilon  and  hope- 
IcMiian  on  which  they  can  ilde  Into  power. 
Ths  politician  who  succeeds  to  office  in  this 
"atmosphere  is  quite  unable  to  deliver  on  his 
promises.  To  stay  In  office.  ;ie  has  to  resort 
to  desperation  tactics.  As  ■  result,  uncon- 
tr<filed  inflation,  nationalization  of  Industry. 
Yankee-baiting,  novel  forms  of  taxation  and 
strang^ulatlng  Oovemment  controls  are  be- 
coming all  too  common.  Tlioae  who  try  to 
be  responsible,  like  Betancourt  In  Venezuela. 
And  themselves  ridiculed  as  American  lackeys 
or  targete  for  assassination  by  Castro's 
thugs. 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  chaos  in  Latin 
America  tiie  V3.  corporation  Is  about  as 
much  at  home  as  a  bishop  La  a  poker  game. 
It  is  not  equipped  to  do  business  with  a 
revolution.  It  requires  order  and  a  miaimum 
of  certainty,  since  risks  cannot  be  calculated 
unless  the  rules  are  known  In  advance  and 
there  Is  some  assurance  they  will  not  be 
change<l  the  day  after  tomorrow.  Disorder 
drives  capital  out  of  an  area,  not  because  it 
is  timid  but  because  It  is  scnros.  It  is  the 
product  of  work  and  savings  and  It  abhors 
irresponsibility,  wastage  and  misuse. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  a  few  samples  of 
the  kinds  of  conditions  the  VS.  corporation 
faces  south  of  the  Rio  Orande. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  Venezuela  the  Castro  mobs  have  been 
particularly  vicious,  dynamiting  or  setting 
fire  to  a  number  of  American -owned  Lnstalia- 
tlons.  One  of  the  victims  sras  Sears  Roe- 
buck, which  has  had  admirable  success 
throughout  Latin  America  In  making  con- 
8\uner  products  readily  available  to  the  pub- 
lic at  reasonable  prices.  It  Icet  a  $6  million 
warehouse.  Another  target  was  United 
States  Rubber's  Maracalbo  sales  office,  which 
was  Invaded  by  four  terrorlste.  who  held  the 
staff  at  gun  point  while  they  poured  gasoline 
over  $200,000  worth  of  property  and  set  It 
aflre. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  the  beginning  of  1963  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment Issued  an  extraordlriary  tax  decree 
which  levied  new  undistributed  proflta  and 
withholding  taxes  retroactively  for  3  years. 
This  was  done  without  warning,  hearing  or 
debate. 

In  Argentina  the  balance  of  paymenU 
deficit  in  1961  ran  50  percent  above  Income 
from  exporte.  The  1962  budget  was  35  per- 
cent in  the  red.  In  large  measure  because  of 
losses  Incurred  by  the  Inefficient  operation 
of  the  railways  and  other  Stete-owned  enter- 
prises. Partly  as  a  result  of  this  and  partly 
because  of  political  upheavals,  the  peso  wtui 
devaluated  38  percent  last  year.  Bankrupt- 
cies last  November  equaled  the  total  for  the 
whole  preceding  calendar  year.  Unemploy- 
ment Is  serlo\is  and.  for  the  first  time  In  years 
beggars  have  t\imed  up  on  the  streets  of 
Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil,  the  other  giant  of  South  America, 
is  in  equally  serloos  trouble.  The  cruzeiro 
went  from  S5  to  the  dollar  la  January  19S7 
to  a  high  of  836  last  September.  In  10«3 
the  rate  of  currency  devaluatloa  was  about 
50  percent.     During  the  last  3  years  an  esti- 


mated   billion    dolars    In    capital    fied    the 
country. 

The  New  Toc^  Times  summed  up  Brazil's 
predlcanient  the  other  day  In  these  words: 
"There  Is  widespread  recognition  In  gorem- 
ment  and  business  that  only  a  successful 
nK>netary- stabilization  program,  coupled 
with  development  investment,  can  avert  a 
political  crisis  of  revolutionary  proportions." 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  Robin  Hood  attitude  toward  private 
property,  the  product  of  yesteryear.  Is  about 
as  useful'  today  as  the  bow  and  arrow.  It 
is  not  only  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble 
in  Latin  America  but  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
squabble  betwen  btisiness  and  government 
In  the  United  States.  Its  origins  here  lie 
in  the  ancient  struggle  for  power  between 
numbers  and  wealth.  This  was  probably  a 
useful  battle  for  a  democracy  to  fight  Ite  way 
through.  But  the  point  is  that  it  Is  over. 
The  result  has  been  the  kind  of  compromise 
for  which  democracy  has  a  pecxiliar  genius. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  truce — which  un- 
fortunately Is  still  a  noisy  one — we  have 
been  able  to  build  the  most  productive  soci- 
ety on  earth  and  to  distribute  lU  fruits  more 
widely  than  even  the  most  optimistic  had 
believed  possible. 

The  misfortune  Is  that  the  old  battle  cries 
are  stlU  ringing  In  the  ears  of  too  many  peo- 
ple who  take  them  seriously.  What  Is  really 
serious  Is  that  these  ancient  substitutes  for 
thought  are  getting  In  our  way.  They  crowd 
the  rhetoric  of  business  meetings  and  the 
policy  discussions  in  Washington.  They  pre- 
vent lU  from  building  the  kind  of  InsUtu- 
tlons  that  would  enable  business  and  gov- 
ernment to  work  together  effectively  for  the 
common  good  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Alllanos  for  Progress  U  a  case  In  point. 
Launched  with  high  hopes  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  It  Is  still  stuck  In  the  mud.  spinning  Ite 
wheels.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  of 
course,  primary  among  them  being  the 
chaotic,  revolutionary  atmosphere  within 
Which  It  has  to  work,  the  concerted  attack 
from  the  Communlste  and  their  allies  and 
the  active  opposition  In  many  Latin  coun- 
tries to  the  kind  of  self-sacrifice,  fiscal,  taxa- 
tion, and  social  reform  that  are  the  prudent 
requlremente  of  both  stable  progress  and 
outside  financial  help. 

But  there  is  another  major  reason  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  Alliance,  which  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized.  This  Is  Ite  almost 
exclusive  emphasis  to  date  on  the  public  sec- 
tor, an  emphasis  which,  if  continued.  Is 
bound  to  lead  to  failure.  Admittedly,  much 
must  be  done  In  the  public  sector  because  a 
large  part  of  what  the  economlste  call  the 
"infrastructure"  Is  lacking:  roads,  bridges, 
schools,  and  other  public  services.  But  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  up  to  the  present,  has 
given  insufficient  emphasis  to  the  basic  fact 
that  most  employment  opportunities  and  a 
large  part  of  the  tax  revenues  of  governmente 
still  depend  upon  the  success  and  growth  of 
private  business.  large  and  small. 

The  figxires  are  pretty  clear.  According  to 
the  recent  Grace  report  to  Secretary  Hodges, 
about  70  percent  of  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic activity  Is  In  private  hands,  some  90 
percent  of  which  Is  owned  locally  and  only 
le  percent  by  foreigners.  It  Is  therefore  the 
private  sector.'  not  governmente,  that  will 
have  to  carry  the  main  burden  of  economic 
growth. 

Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  what  has  been 
happening  to  U.S.  private  capital,  which 
plays  a  larger  role  In  these  countries  than 
the  figures  would  indicate.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  American  companies  produce 
about  10 -percent  of  Latin  America's  gross  na- 
tional ]X'oduct.  one-third  of  ite  exports,  and 
about  a  fifth  of  Ite  taxes.  Up  imtll  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  in  Latin  America,  which  be- 
gan 'about  1*511.  these  companies  had  been 
saming  about  12.5  percent  on  the  average  on 
invested  capital,  one-half  ot  which  was  re- 
mitted to  this  country  while  the  rest  was 


plowed  back  Into  the  expansion  of  local 
enterprises.  This  means  that  Latin  America, 
even  at  the  height  of  Its  progress,  was  pay- 
ing out  only  a  little  over  fl  percent  for  ths 
sizable  contribution  U.S.  business  was  mak- 
ing to  Ite  economic  growth. 

For  thU  reason,  the  plana  for  the  Alllancs 
called  for  an  Increase  in  American  capital  of 
$300  million  a  year,  which  Is  almost  exactly 
what  we  put  Into  the  are*  In  net  new  direct 
investment  in  1958.  But  ths  conditions 
since  then  have  been  deteriorating  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  the  flgtire  had  dropped  to 
less  than  half  this  amount  by  1961.  And 
during  the  first  half  of  last  year,  we  took  out 
an  estimated  $29  million  more  than  we  put 
into  Latin  America. 

At  a  time  when  outelde  private  capltel  Is 
needed  the  most,  it  evaporates.  Why? 
Would  you  Invest  in  an  atmosphere  of  rising 
antl-Amerlcanlsm.  un{>redlctable  new  taxes, 
threate  that  your  property  would  be  na- 
tionalized, revolutions  that  occur  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  every  few  months,  falling 
proflte  and  nmaway  Inflation?  Or  would 
you  be  more  inclined  to  postpone  the  start 
of  that  new  plant  or  addition  to  the  old  one? 
My  own  company.  Merck,  has  been  doing 
business  in  Latin  America  for  several  dec- 
ades. We  now  have  manufacturing  plante 
in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia. 
Venezuela  and  Mexico.  We  intend  to  stey, 
and  hopefully,  to  expand.  But  we  have 
been  having  our  troubles,  the  most  serious 
of  which  have  been  with  Inflation.  When 
monetary  Inflation  runs  as  high  as  50  per- 
cent in  a  single  year,  every  American  busi- 
ness loses  on  currency  conversion  and  work- 
ing capital.  Only  those  that  can  raise  prices 
fast  can  keep  in  the  black  on  sales,  an  area 
where  ws  in  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
are  particularly  badly  squeezed,  because  we 
are  subject  to  price  control  on  most  of  our 
producte  made  and  sold  in  Latin  America. 

The  effect  of  the  present  environment  on 
local  Latin  American  capital,  which  owns 
90  percent  of  the  businesses  In  the  private 
sector,  has  been  even  more  disastrous  to 
the  economy  of  the  area.  It  Is  fleeing  out 
of  these  countries  at  the  rate  of  an  estimated 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
And  far  too  much  of  the  rest  of  It  is  not 
going  into  productive  enterprise  but  into 
such  inflation  sanctuaries  as  land  specula- 
tion and  money  lending,  for  which  rates  of 
interest  are  running  In  some  places  as  high 
as  50  percent  a  year. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  situation? 
One  thing  seems  to  me  certain:  It  will  get 
worse  and  employment  opportunities  will 
continue  to  decline  If  the  trend  toward 
stete  Intervention  Is  not  halted.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  emphasis  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs  should  shift  as  quickly 
as  possible  toward  the  encouragement  of  the 
private  Investment  climate  on  as  broad  a 
front  as  possible.  The  prospective  local  In- 
vestor In  Latin  America  will  need  some  strong 
assurances  from  his  own  Oovemment  that 
his  proflte  will  not  be  dissipated  through  un- 
expected taxes,  his  business  Jeopardized  by 
politicians,  or  his  property  values  rendered 
worthless  by  Inflationary  policies. 

There  have  recently  been  several  substen- 
tlal  signs  that  an  understanding  Is  growing 
in  this  country  of  the  need  to  promote  the 
private  sector.  Last  month's  report  of  the 
foreign  aid  study  group  headed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay  was  particularly  forthright.  It 
stated  quite  flatly  that  the  United  States 
should  not  aid  a  foreign  government  In 
projecte  establishing  government-owned  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises  which 
compete  with  existing  private  endeavors.  I 
agree,  but  we  should  keep  In  mind  that  pub- 
lic and  private  sectors  are  not  the  same  all 
over  the  world  and  often  we  have  to  take 
them  as  we  And  them. 

Similar  sentlmente  were  expressed  a  few 
weeks  later  In  the  so-called  Orace  Report  by 
a  committee  of  businessmen  appointed  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges.    And  a  most 
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welcc«ne  statement  was  made  in  early  April 
by  President  Kennedy  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  foreign  aid.  He  not  only  stressed 
the  importance  of  an  Increased  role  for 
private  Investment,  making  it  one  of  ths 
six  formal  objectives  of  his  program,  but  he 
followed  this  with  a  promise  of  specific  legis- 
lative recommendations.  The  President's 
promise  was  followed  by  annoimcement  of  a 
concrete  proposal  for  a  tax  credit  amoimtlng 
to  30  percent  of  new  Investment  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  sltuaUon 
would  not  have  deteriorated  to  this  point 
had  ovu-  Government,  from  the  beginning, 
taken  American  business  into  more  active 
partnership  in  this  vital  venture.  Advisory 
committees  are  not  enough.  Their  advice 
can  be.  and  too  often  Is.  Ignored.  What  Is 
needed  Is  an  Institutional  framework  that 
will  encourage  business  and  government  to 
work  closely  together.  To  ask  American 
firms  to  do  business  alone  with  the  kind  of 
rerdution  now  going  on  in  Latin  America 
is  to  ask  It  to  retire  from  the  scene.  To 
ask  government  to  do  It  alone  is  to  a^k  for 
failure,  followed  by  socialism  or  worse. 
•  •  •  •  « 

Indxistry,  in  my  c^lnlon,  is  ready  to  respond 
to  a  call  by  the  President  for  a  mobilization 
of  Ite  power,  skills,  and  Immense  knowledge 
of  the  area  and  get  behind  a  drive  to  make 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  a  success.  The 
first  step  would  be  the  creation  of  Joint 
Government-Industry  task  forces  for  those 
countries  ready  and  willing  to  set  up  coun- 
terpart teams  of  their  own.  Their  Job  would 
not  be  to  create  a  master  plan  for  economic 
and  industrial  development  of  that  country; 
the  Alliance  Is  already  badly  bogged  down 
trying  to  do  this.  The  task  forces  would  have 
the  following  three  objectives: 

1.  To  recommend  measures  In  each  coun- 
try that  would  help  halt  the  flight  of  local 
and  VS.  capital  and  encourage  private  Invest- 
ment In  productive  enterprise. 

2.  To  reconunend  to  the  UJ3.  Oovemment 
the  kind  of  legal  and  administrative  changes 
needed  to  enlist  American  enterprise  In  the 
development  of  that  cotintry  on  a  major 
scale. 

3.  To  search  out  speclflc  profltable  and 
employment-creating  opportunities  that  are 
needed  for  economic  growth  and  that  would 
attract  both  local  and  American  Investment. 

These  task  forces  would  have  to  have  policy 
guidance,  administrative  direction,  and  sup- 
port and  inunedlate  access  to  high  enough 
levels  of  government  so  that  their  recom- 
mendations woxild  lead  to  action  Instead  of 
talk.  The  program  director  should  be  of 
top  caliber  and  should  report  to  either  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Administrator 
of  AID.  To  advise  him  he  should  have  a 
board  comixwed  of  representatives  of  the 
government  departmente  concerned  with 
Latin  American  affairs  and  an  equal  number 
of  business  and  flnanclal  leaders  experienced 
in  the  area. 

In  each  Latin  country  there  is  a  large  nu- 
cletis  of  skilled  and  patriotic  biisinessmen 
who  are  awaiting  Just  this  kind  of  leadership 
and  Joint  purpose  from  their  giant  and  suc- 
cessful neighbor  to  the  north.  Here  at  home 
such  a  venture  would  tap  a  hxige  reservoir 
of  expert  knowledge  about  the  area  and  so- 
phisticated responsibility  toward  ite  developn 
ment  among  U.S.  corporate  and  flnanclal  In- 
stitutions. The  response  is  ready.  In  my 
opinion,  for  the  challenge. 
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forced  draft  under  which  this  Is  being  tried 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Alliance  seems 
\mwise.  These  reforms  will  take  time.  If 
they  are  pushed  too  hard,  the  result  wiU  be 
both  economic  and  poUtical  chaos,  not  prog- 
ress. 

And  the  population  problem  Is  throttling 
the  rise  in  per  capita  inc<Mne.  The  Alliance 
planned  for  a  5-percent  annual  increase  in 
gross  national  product.  With  an  expected 
2  Vi -percent  rise  In  population  every  jettr. 
this  was  supposed  to  produce  a  2  >4 -percent 
Increase  in  per  capita  income.  But  economic 
growth  has.  in  fact,  slowed  way  down  and 
the  rate  of  the  population  rise,  now  the 
fastest  in  the  world,  is  turning  out  to  be 
nearly  one-flfth  higher  than  estimated. 
This  has  left  the  average  person  poorer  than 
ever. 

•  •  ♦  •  » 

In  summing  up  what  I  have  said  tonight, 
I  would  Uke  to  make  the  following  pointe: 
1.  Neither  Government  nor  industry  can 
afford  the  peril  of  having  on  Ite  southern 
doorstep  a  population  the  size  of  Russia's 
with  comparable  natural  resources  united 
under  the  Red  flag  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  the  United  States  must  perish. 
3.  American  business  must  cooperate  with 
the  UjS.  Government's  objective  of  raising 
living  standards  and  keeping  ccMnmunlsm 
out  of  Latin  America  or  else  face  the  possi- 
bility that  new  and  mcM-e  powerful  Castros 
will  push  all  private  business  out  of  one  of 
OMi  largest  and  most  promising  markete. 

3.  Our  Government  must  cooperate  with 
Industry  far  more  closely  than  It  has  In  the 
past,  if  it  wishes  to  carry  out  Ite  own  objec- 
tives. Technical  aid  and  govemment-to- 
govemment  programs  cannot  begin  to  ac- 
complish the  task.  What  is  needed  Is  the 
active,  large-scale  assistance  of  US.  corpcwa- 
tions,  the  greatest  providers  of  Jobs  and 
wealth  that  man  has  yet  Invented. 

4.  Both  Government  and  Industry  must 
bury  their  ancient  myths  about  each  other 
and  unite  in  the  conunon  caiise.  This  will 
not  be  easy,  for  these  myths  appear  to  be  as 
durable  as  those  of  Karl  Marx  and  Adam 
Smith  about  capitalism.  They  have  sur- 
vived close  collaboration  during  two  world 
wars  and  Innumerable  Joint  projecte  since. 
But  they  are  about  as  useful  In  running  the 
complex  machinery  of  the  modern  world  as 
a  sledge  hammer. 

5.  We  shall  have  to  create  Imaginative 
new  Institutions,  such  as  the  country-by- 
country  task  forces  I  have  suggested,  that 
will  harness  the  economic  power  of  indus- 
try with  the  political  power  of  government. 
As  equal  partners  working  toward  the  same 
goal,  we  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  coping 
with  the  explosive  forces  south  of  the  border. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  If  someone 
had  asked  me  3  or  4  years  ago  whether  In- 
dustry could  do  busriness  with  a  revolution. 
I  woxild  have  thought  even  the  question 
ridiculous.  Now  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
answer  is  going  to  be  negative.  Faced  with 
reality,  a  national  task  of  sizable  dimen- 
sions and  the  known  consequences  of  failure, 
the  American  people  have  always  been  re- 
markably resourceful  and  the  American 
corporation  has  been  Ingenious. 


No  Baildnp  b  Cnba— Or  No  Intelligence? 


I  would  not  want  to  tell  you  that  support 
of  the  private  sector  Is  all  we  need  to  bring 
Latin  America  into  the  modem  world.  Stable 
governmente  are  probiibly  ,mcK-e  Important, 
since  they  have  an  enormous  effect  on  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors — witness  the 
way  Brasll  was  slowed  to  a  halt  for  months 
last  year  while  the  question  of  President 
Goulart's  authority  was  being  settled.  Social, 
fiscal,  and  tax  reform  are  needed,  though  the 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  still  great  concern  over  the 


extent  of  Soviet  strength  in  Cuba.  Part 
of  this  concern  is  due  to  the  questionable 
reputation  which  our  intelligence  opera- 
tions in  Cuba  have  acquired. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  House-Senate  watchdog 
committee  to  give  regular  scrutiny  and 
review  to  these  operations.  Strong  argu- 
ments for  such  a  committee  were  put 
forward  recently  by  John  S.  Knight, 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald,  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  newspapers. 

I  include  Mr.  Knight's  lucid  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  receive  the  largest  possible  audi- 
ence : 

No  BxjiLoup  IN  Cuba — 0«  No  Intelligence? 

VncWS    ON    THE    NEWS 

Last  week,  I  stated  here  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  in  Cuba  "is  stiU  very  formid- 
able." 

Mentioned  were  42  high  performance  Jet 
fighters,  heavy  and  medium  tanks,  anti-tank 
guns,  fleld  artillery  pieces,  rocket  laxmchers 
and  a  minimum  of  17,600  military  personnel. 

But.  at  the  President's  news  conference  on 
Wednesday  last,  this  colloquy  took  place: 

Question.  Mr.  President,  there's  still  a  lot 
of  discussion  In  the  Congress — Senator 
Lausche  among  others — on  the  Increasing 
buildup  mllltarUy  of  Cube.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  can  say  that  would  be  in  any  way 
encouraging  about  the  removal  of  Russian 
troops  or  of  the  mUltary  situation  in  Cuba? 

"Answer.  We  do  not  have  any  evidence  of 
Increasing  military  bxiildup  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  at  previous  press  conferences 
I've  given  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
many  Russians  were  there,  and  the  com- 
ment in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troc^s.  There  has  not  been  a  satisfactory 
withdrawal  as  yet.  But  we  have  no  evidence 
that  there  is  a  number  coming  in  larger 
than  going  out. 

"Question.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  was  think- 
ing more  In  terms  of  military  equipment 
going  Into  Cuba. 

"Answer.  Tes,  I  understand  that.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  there  Is  an  increasing 
military  buildup  in  Cuba.  The  Intelligence 
community  has  not  found  that." 

THET  LOST  BECAUSE 

In  the  preceding  dialog,  the  important 
words  to  remember  are:  "The  intelligence 
community  has  not  foxind  that." 

This  is  the  same  Intelligence  ctxnmunlty 
which  last  svmamer  mistook  Soviet  troops  for 
civilian  technicians  and  estimated  Soviet 
personnel  In  Cuba  at  6.000. 

This  Is  the  same  intelligence  community 
which,  notwithstanding  human  source  re- 
porte,  could  not  Identify  the  presence  in 
Cuba  of  Russian-organized  ground  combat 
forces  until  October  25.  although  some  of 
them  had  been  there  since  last  July. 

The  preparedness  Investigating  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  exonerates  the  intelli- 
gence community  of  the  charge  that  a  gap 
existed  in  our  photographic  reconnaissance 
over  Cuba  from  September  6  to  October  14. 
But  the  committee  does  say  "the  deficiency 
in  the  performance  of  the  intelligence  com- 
mxmlty  appears  to  have  been  In  the  evalua- 
tion and  assessment  of  the  accumulated  date. 
Moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  Intelligence 
community  to  accept  and  believe  the  omi- 
nous portent  of  the  information  which  had 
been  gathered. 

"In  addition."  says  the  committee,  "the 
Intelligence  people  Invariably  adopted  the 
most  optimistic  estimate  possible  with  re- 
spect to  the  Information  available.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  customary  military 
practice  of  emphasizing  the  worst  situation 
which  might  have  been  established  by  ths. 
accumulation  of  evidence." 
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PRXLOflOruiCALT 


The  Senate  subcommittee,  on  testimony 
taken  from  top  oOclals  of  tbe  CIA  and  the 
Pentacon.  makes  the  startling  statement  that 
lnt«llls«nce  community  analysts  "were 
strongly  Influenced  by  their  philosophical 
judgment  that  It  would  be  contrary  to  Soviet 
policy  to  Introduce  strategic  missiles  Into 
Cuba- 

The  committee  says  further  that  the  In- 
telligence chiefs  acknowledge  that  they  were 
misled  and  deceived.  The  Intelligence  people 
now  say  that  all  strategic  mlsfiUes  and  offen- 
slTe-w«apon  systems  have  t>een  removed. 
The  committee  cannot  reach  a  concliislon 
oa  this  becaxise  "of  lack  of  conciuslve  evi- 
dence." ^ 

Actually.  It  will  never  be  known  how  many 
weapons  are  hidden  In  Cuba  without  on-site 
Inspection,  an  early  Kennedy  objective  now 
forgotten. 

So  when  the  President  tells  the  Nation  that 
our  Intelligence  community  "has  found  no 
evidence  of  a  military  buildup  In  Cuba," 
we  can  well  ask  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
record,   "How  reliable  Is  the  Information?" 

AMD    NONPABTTBAir 

I  believe  the  Senate  subcocnmittee,  with 
Senator  John  Sttmnis  as  chairman,  has  per- 
formed an  Invaluable  service  for  the  country 
by  revealing  that — as  In  the  days  before 
Castro— our  Intelligence  evaluations  are  too 
often  Influenced  by  the  pblloaophical  lean- 
ings of  the  evaluators. 

It  Is  slgniflcant,  too,  that  the  full  report 
was  unanimously  approved  by  Chalmuua 
9IKNIVI8  and  the  full  subcommittee,  consist- 
ing of  Democratic  Senators  Stuaxt  Stming- 
TOK.  of  Idssonrl:  HzrniT  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington:  and  Snoii  Trttvmons,  of  South 
Carolina;  and  Republican  Senators  LKvxaxrr 
Saltonstalx,  of  Massachusetts;  MAacAsrr 
CHan  SicTTH,  of  Maine,  and  Baut  Golo- 
WATn,  of  Arizona. 


Railroads  Need  Help 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  nw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8BWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8,  1963 

Mr.  CKTJjrR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  Interesting  statement  published  by 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
It  la  an  excellent  defense  of  H.R.  4700, 
the  bill  to  give  railroads  tbe  same  free> 
dom  of  competition  as  to  mmimum  rates 
now  enjoyed  by  truckers  and  bargelines. 
The  statement — "Support  Pair  Competi- 
tion— Support  Low  Prices  In  Transporta- 
tion," in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, follows: 

8.   lOfll,   HJl.   4700.  TH«  Fab   CoMPrrmoM 
Bnxa 

These  two  identical  bills  iire  now  i>ending 
before  the  88th  Congress.  They  will  put 
old-fashioned  faiir  competition  to  work  in 
transportation. 

They  are  a  tii.y  numerical  fraction  of  our 
lawmakers'  legislative  workload,  but  a  major 
part  of  their  1963  legislative  responsibility 
to  the  public. 

Why?  Let  the  President  answer.  "If  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  to  establish  a  transporta- 
tion policy  consistent  with  the  new  demands 
upon  the  economy,  we  face  serious  problems 
of  dislocation  and  deterioration  in  both  the 
transportation  industry  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  nation  which  it  affects.  I  urge 
that   action  be  taken   to  establish   such   a 


policy."  (President  John  P.  Kennedy,  In 
his  letter  of  March  5.  1963.  to  Senate  and 
House  leaders  enclosing  draft  legislation  on 
S.  10«1  and  H  R.  4T0O) 

Question.  What  would  this  legislation  do? 

Answer.  I  would  give  all  carriers  the  right 
to  lower  freight  rates  without  Oovernment 
approval  when  they  carry  agrlcult\iral  prod- 
ucts and  bulk  cc«nmodltiee.  Truckers  now 
have  this  right  when  hauling  agricultural 
products  and  bargelines  have  this  right  when 
carrying  bulk  commodities  such  as  grain  or 
petroleum — but  not  the  railroads. 

S.  1061  and  HH.  4700  would  simply  ex- 
tend to  railroads  some  of  the  competitive 
freedom  already  enjoyed  by  trucks  and  barge- 
lines.  It  Is  no  misnomer  to  call  them  the 
fair  competition  bills  for  American  trans- 
portation. 

Question.  What  would  these  fair  competi- 
tion bills  mean  to  the  public  T 

Answer.  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  960 
billion  of  the  $564  bUUon  groos  national  prod- 
uct In  the  United  States  today  represents 
outlays  for  the  transportation  of  things  we 
produce  and  consume.  Thus,  when  trans- 
portation costs  are  lowered  through  Increased 
competition,  the  person  devoting  approxi- 
mately 10  cents  of  each  dollar  to  freight 
transportation  will  enjoy  direct  benefit. 

The  bills  are  a  strong  weapon  against 
Inflation.  While  virtually  all  Industries  are 
under  pressure  to  raise  prices,  the  railroads 
want  the  freedom  to  reduce  them. 

Question.  What  would  rallroMts  do  if  the 
bills  are  passed? 

Answer.  They  would  reduce  more  freight 
rates  and  pass  on  to  the  public  more  of  the 
savings  from  technological  Improvements. 
A  classic  case  Is  that  of  a  progressive  rail- 
road which  developed  huge  new  hopper  cars 
{or  carrying  grain  at  greatly  reduced  costs. 
It  has  since  sought  to  pass  on  to  the  public 
the  benefits  from  this  greater  efllclency  in 
the  form  of  00-percent  cuts  in  freight  rates 
on  multiple-car  shlpfnents. 

Question.  Bow  did  unequal  competition 
ever  get  started? 

Answer.  Basically  troax  the  failure  oi  our 
transportation  laws  to  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  transportation.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  created  in 
1887,  so  the  first  Federal  controls  over  rail- 
road freight  rates  date  back  into  the  19th 
century.  Meanwhile,  vast  growth  oociirred 
In  road,  water,  and  air  transportation,  but 
different  regulatory  standards  were  applied 
to  these  new  competitors.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  stated  the  problem  clearly: 

"A  chaotic  patchwork  of  Inconsistent  and 
often  obsolete  legislation  and  regulation  has 
evolved  from  a  history  of  specific  actions  ad- 
dressed to  specific  problems  ot  specific  Indus- 
tries at  8i>ecific  tlmee.  This  patchwork  does 
not  fully  reflect  either  the  dramatic  changes 
In  technology  of  the  past  half-century 
or  the  parallel  changes  In  the  structure  of 
competition." 

Question.  Why  all  the  stew  about  lower- 
ing rates? 

Answer.  This  Is  the  weirdest  part  ot  all 
about  outdated  rate  regulation.  The  pub- 
lic— and  Washington,  too — clamors  for  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Yet  in  transporta- 
tion, lopsided  laws  have  made  competition 
a  one-way  street.  Exempt  trucks  and  barge, 
lines  can  wheel  and  deal  for  traffic  at  wUl; 
when  the  railroads  try  to  retain  or  recapture 
freight  shipments  by  reducing  rates  In  re- 
turn, however,  the  public  regulator  all  too 
often  blows  the  whistle. 

Question.  Who  Is  in  favor  of  fair  com- 
petition legislation? 

Answer.  Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  shippers,  farmers,  and  food  proces- 
sors, consumers,  railroads,  i^nd  practically  all 
falrminded  Americans  frooa  every  walk  of 
life. 

Question.  Who  opposes  the  fair  competl- 
Uon  bills  •   •   •  and  why?  . 

Answer.  Truckers  and  bargelines  who  dont 


relish  fair  competition  with  the  railroads. 
Tliese  competitors  have  thrived  behind  the 
regiilatory  barriers  which  allow  them  free- 
dom to  lower  rates  while  denying  the  rail- 
roads the  same  freedom.  In  the  vital  strug- 
gle for  the  freight-  shipment  dcrilar.  the 
postwar  market  has  seen  freight  volume 
moving  over  rivers  and  canals  Increase 
nearly  four  times,  and  Intercity  truck  traffic 
Increase   nearly   three   times. 

Question.  What  about  regulating  every- 
body— exempting  none? 

Answer.  Few  will  bo  misled  by  the  truck- 
ers and  barge  operators'  call  to  extend  regu- 
lation when  too  much  regulation  now  Is  the 
disease.  This  Is  like  prescribing  wet  feet  and 
a  strong  draft  for  a  man  who  has  caught 
pneumonia.  This  Industry  already  suffers 
from  too  much  regulation.  The  cure  Is  less — 
not  more.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  In  a 
dynamic,  dlversifled  economy,  there  is  no 
workable  alternative  to  lees  regulation. 

Question.  But  what  about  opposition 
warnings  of  a  "monopoly?" 

Answer.  This  Is  a  bogeyman  whose  horror 
mask  long  since  disappeared.  Rallroadlng's 
19th  century  dominance  of  American  trans- 
portation has  vanished  forever  In  a  top- to- 
bottom  change  in  traffic  positions:  Railroads 
wtilch  once  stood  virtually  alone  In  Inland 
transportation  now  must  flght  for  business 
with  solidly  established  highway  and  water- 
way carriers,  pipelines  and  airlines  and  "do- 
it-yourself"  carriers.  In  19«a.  ICC  regulated 
Intercity  truckers  took  In  more  In  gross 
freight  revenues  than  all  the  Nation's  Class 
I  railroads.  All  Intercity  trucks  put  to- 
gether. Including  nonregulated  and  private 
haulers,  accounted  for  over  twice  as  much 
freight  buslneas  as  the  railroads.  Where 
monoply  once  had  been  {xieslble.  monopoly 
now  Is  impossible. 

Question.  What  protection  will  be  provided 
against  unfair  pricing? 

Answer.  President  Kennjedy  has  asked  for 
"the  protection  of  the  antltmst  laws  against 
any  destructive  competition."  The  railroad 
Industry  concurs  with  this  objective.  More- 
over, existing  ICC  controls  against  discrimi- 
nation In  railroad  ratemaklng  would  be  con- 
tinued, as  would  those  over  railroad  freight 
rate  Increases. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Robert  Motet,  Pretident, 
New  York  World'i  Fah- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  KKW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RrcoRD,  the  following  ex- 
cellent speech  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
Moses,  president  of  the  New  York  World's 
Pair,  at  the  Boy  Scout  Lunch-O-Ree,  in 
New  Yoric  City  on  April  17.  1963: 

We  recently  sent  a  message  to  the  Ne^ 
York  Mirror  Annual  Touth  Forum.  Some 
of  what  we  said  about  the  Fair  applies  also 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  Fair  Is  dedicated  to  man's  achieve- 
ments on  a  shrinking  globe  in  an  expanding 
universe,  his  Inventions,  discoveries,  arts, 
skills,  and  aspirations.  We  aim  at  an 
Ol3rmplcs  of  progress  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms  at  which  friendships  will  be  formed 
and  peace  promoted  through  muttial  under- 
standing. 

You  may  say  that  these  are  mere  words, 
cllch^.  exercises  In  semantics,  gestures, 
slogans,  echoing  the  obvious.    Every  college 
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shield  prays  for  truth  and  light,  and  youth 
Is  constantly  being  told  to  bum  with  a  cold 
and  gemlike  flame.  Nevertheless  we  must 
have  purposes  and  they  mvist  be  clothed  in 
words,  however  Inadequate.  It  Is  only  the 
Implementation  that  counts. 

What  then  are  we  doing  to  translate  words 
Into  deeds:  to  build  above  the  deep  Intent,  to 
strike  the  blow?  Let  me  tell  you  briefly: 
Our  New  York  World's  Fair  will  be  a  genuine 
International  exposition,  bringing  to  the  very 
heart  of  New  York  City  i;ot  only  the  finest 
products  of  our  domestic  arts  and  Industries, 
but  those  of  other  nations  which  are  design- 
ing and  building  pavilions  where  they  will 
present  the  Image  they  wish  to  Impress  upon 
a  shrinking  globe.  We  promise  an  Olympic 
atmosphere.  We  offer  honest  competition  in 
the  best  traditions  of  sportsmanship.  Here 
you  will  find  more  friendliness  than  protocol 
and  more  track  suits  than  striped  trousers. 
Why  should  we  of  my  generation  appeal  to 
you?  It  Is  because,  as  the  Great  Apostle  said, 
you  are  strong.  We  may  become  wise,  dur- 
able, and  stubborn,  but  strength  Is  only  for 
the  young.  It  Is  one  of  the  curses  of  my 
contemporaries  never  to  have  examined 
thoroughly  the. alternatives  of  war.  of  which 
healthy  competition  Involving  all  the  world's 
talents  In  an  Olympic  competition  of  indus- 
try, science,  and  arts  is  surely  the  most 
promising. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  should  have  a  poet  of  prominence 
in  the  World's  Fair  representing  the  youth 
of  the  Nation.  As  In  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  of  1939  and  1940,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  will  operate  a  Scout  Service  Corps 
of  boys  and  leaders.  This  will  be  a  valuable 
training  experience  for  more  than  2,000  top- 
flight young  men  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

In  the  New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  be  unofficial  am- 
bassadors for  the  youth  of  the  world — greet- 
ing International  visitors,  and  becoming  a 
part  of  the  various  ceremonies  welcoming 
young  and  old  alike — arriving  from  the 
hinterlands  and  abroad  to  see  the  wonders 
of  our  great  city  and  the  fair. 

We  have  made  available  for  the  use  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  under  the  leadership 
of  Charles  B.  McCabe,  chairman  of  sooutlng's 
World's  Fair  conamittee,  a  half -acre  tract  of 
exhibit  space  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  program  to  the  fair's  millions.  Special 
Scout  days  for  region  two.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  have  been  set  for  June  13.  1964, 
and  June  12,  1965. 

July  13  through  July  18,  1964.  and  July 
24  through  July  26,  1964,  have  been  declared 
to  be  Jamboree  Boy  Scout  Week  by  the  fair. 
This  Is  the  period  immediately  In  advance  of 
and  following  the  great  national  Jamboree 
gatherings  of  60.000  boys  at  Valley  Forge. 
Your  Scout  officials  expect  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  those  coming  for  the  Jamboree 
will  Include  a  visit  to  the  fair  and  New  York 
City. 

We  have  statistics  on  the  Seattle  Fair — not 
only  the  number  of  visitors  by  hours  and 
days,  but  all  sorts  of  Interesting  stuff  as  to 
their  origin,  by  what  means  they  came,  what 
exhibits  they  patronized.  Individually  and  in 
families  and  groups,  how  much  and  where 
they  ate.  etc.,  all  of  which  we  shall  translate 
Into  the  terminology  of  Flushing  Meadows 
NY,,  1964  and  1965.  We  have  a  similar  re- 
port on  the  New  Ywk  Fair  of  1939  and 
1940.  Brussels  tells  us  less  because  Euro- 
pean   conditions  are  so  different. 

We  expect  more  than  70  mllUon  visitors 
in  two  seasons  and  they  must  be  attracted, 
accommodated  In  town  and  nearby,  moved 
In  and  out,  parked,  circulated,  magnetized, 
separated  and  classified  In  a  doaen  ways. 
But  In  the  end  the  exhibits,  shows,  conces- 
sions,  foreign,   domestic,   Industrial,   enter- 
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talnment,  cultxiral.  the  welcome  we  give, 
the  atmosphere  of  friendship  we  create,  the 
reputation,  gossip,  and  mystery  we  establish 
in  the  public  mind  through  every  medium 
of  communication,  are  the  things  that 
count.  Meanwhile  the  working  days  left  for 
construcUon  and  installation  bectxne  fewer 
and  the  opening  day  looms  up  more  and 
more  menacingly. 

We  already  have  enough  exhlblU  to  JusUfy 
circus  superlaUves.  A  few  foreign  nations. 
States,  and  Industries  whose  absence  will 
be  conspicuous  wlU  not  affect  the  total  at- 
tendance or  financial  success  of  the  fair. 
Perhap*  these  Initial  absentees  will  be  ask- 
ing for  space  for  the  second  season,  but  by 
then  the  vacant  sites  will  have  been  sown  to' 
grass  and  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees  as 
greenery,  shade  and  rest  for  tired  eyes  and 
sagging  arches,  and  pleasant  spots  for  re- 
laxation. We  now  need  landscaping  mwe 
than  additional  pavHions. 

We  had  a  world's  fair  at  Flushing  Meadows 
in  1939  and  1940.  and  at  the  end  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  park.  That  park  wlU  be 
completed  after  1966  and  wUl  remain  as  a 
living  memento  of  the  exposition.  And  so 
the  1964-65  fair  wlU  not,  to  paraphrase  the 
tempest,  fade  like  an  InsubstanUal  pageant 
leaving  not  a  rack  behind  it,  but  will  rise 
again  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  water  courses 
and  a  few  permanent  buildings  to  serve  a 
growing  conununlty.  Visitors  to  the  fair 
win  contribute  more  than  their  presence 
and  dollars,  and  receive  more  than  educa- 
tion and  amusement.  They  wlU  have  the 
satisfaction  of  promoting  world  frlendrtHo 
and  peace.  *^ 


New  York  Stept  Forward  in  Real  Propertj 
Acqoitition  Practket 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1961,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  by  resolution  estab- 
lished a  Select  Subcommittee  on  Real 
Property  Acquisition  to  study  land  ac- 
quisition in  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  The  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  research  and  analysis  of  pertinent 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  practices  and 
procedures  of  acquiring  agencies  to  de- 
termine the  adequacy  of  compensation  in 
Government  programs.  We  expect  to 
complete  the  study  in  about  a  year  and 
submit  to  the  full  committee  a  report 
with  recommendations  which  we  hope 
will  provide  a  soUd  basis  for  achieving 
substantial  improvements  in  all  land  ac- 
quisition programs. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  States  have  been  conducting 
studies  to  Improve  their  own  laws  and 
procedures  in  acquiring  lands  for  public 
improvements.  In  this  connection.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  of 
May  13,  1963.  that  offers  a  candid  de- 
scription of  past  New  York  procedures 
and  relates  the  efforts  being  made  in 
New  York  to  eUminate  or  mitigate  hard- 
ships to  owners  and  tenants  in  its  ac- 
quisition programs: 


State  Revises  Land  Seizures  :  Ottees  Onlt 
Honest  Pkices — Agents  Now  Quote  Fism 
Figure  First  in  Drive  To  Cut  Court  Surra 
Over  Sites  Taken  roR  Improvements 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 
The  State  has  begun  trying  to  offer  a  Arm 
but  honest  price  for  the  homes  and  proper- 
ties it  is  taking  in  Increasing  quantities  for 
highways  and  other  public  works. 

The  State  public  works  department  In 
Albany  hopes  such  honesty  may  even  help 
save  money  tar  the  State.  For  Judges  of 
the  court  of  claims — who  must  render  a  de- 
cision whenever  dissatisfied  property  owners 
sue  instead  of  making  agreements — have  in 
past  years  tended  to  view  the  State's  ap- 
praisals as  too  low.  The  result,  some  officials 
contend,  is  that  court  awards  have  climbed 
too  high. 

In  the  meantime,  the  coxirt  has  been  try- 
ing to  speed  Its  work.  Fred  A.  Young,  who 
resigned  Ajwll  30  as  presiding  Judge  after 
having  put  through  a  series  of  administrative 
changes,  figures  the  State  can  start  saving 
•5  million  a  year  In  Interest  charges  by  re- 
ducing its  backlog. 

rate  or  $50  MnxiON  a  tear 
Seizures   of  property  now  cost  the  SUte 
about  $50  million  a  year,  and  public  works 
officials  expect  that  rate  to  continue  for  10 
years  or  more. 

As  to  public  reaction,  Judge  Young,  who 
recently  became  Republican,  State  chairman, 
says  frankly,  "we  have  Improved  the  attitude 
500  percent— but  we  still  have  10.000  percent 
to  go."  He  has  urged  a  study  of  the  entire 
field. 

J.  Burch  McMorran.  superintendent  of 
public  works,  said  the  admlnlstraUve  and 
legislative  efforts  last  year  and  thi«  year 
had  caused  "the  most  extensive  changes  and 
Improvements  in  right-of-way  procedures  in 
the  history  of  the  State." 

acquisitions  decline 

Last  year.  tJie  public  works  department 
took  over  7.816  properties  It  appraised  at 
$67,100,000.  This  was  a  decrease  from  8,193 
acquisitions  the  year  before,  even  though  the 
total  for  1962  Included  1,207  prt^>ertlee  ap- 
praised at  $20  million  for  the  South  Mall 
complex  of  State  offices  In  Albany. 

The  niimber  of  claims  that  went  to  court 
rose  from  773  to  1,037,  including  125  for  the 
South  Mall.  Claims  oan  be  filed  any  time 
within  2  years  from  the  date  the  State  takes 
title. 

The  court  of  claims  reduced  its  pending 
cases  to  2,971  at  the  start  of  this  year  down 
from  3,375  a  year  ago.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  on  the  calendar  Involve 
property  acqulalUons.  The  rest  are  mainly 
negligence  and  contract  disputes. 
terminations  increase 

For  the  first  time  since  1964,  the  court  dis- 
posed of  more  cases  than  It  had  received.  It 
terminated  2,134  and  received  1,650.  These 
were  reccwds  in  both  categories,  and  the 
terminations  nearly  doubled  the  1.145  of  1961. 

In  the  first  4  months  this  year,  602  claims 
were  filed,  Including  422  for  land  acqiilsltlona. 
In  the  same  period  in  the  preceding  3  years. 
all  claims  ranged  from  416  to  453.  The  court 
decided  442  cases  through  April,  Including 
225  awards  and  217  dismissals. 

When  the  State  seizes  property  imder  Its 
sovereign  right  of  eminent  domain.  It  em- 
ploys the  administrative  procedure   "appro-  ^ 
prlation,"    an   action    against   an    Individual 
property. 

The  State  simply  files  a  specific  map  with 
a  county  clerk,  and  the  title  then  Is  vested  In 
the  State.  TTie  property  owner  Is  offered 
payment,  and  an  agreement  Is  reached  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  without 
court  action. 
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crrr  csxs  condemnation 

In  a  different  procedure.  New  York  City 
takes  pr:>pert7  by  "condemnaUon."  This 
proceae  outUnea  the  entire  sre*  at  %  project, 
And  the  prices  paid  are  eventually  set  forth 
In  a  court  decree  even  though  Individual 
owners  oiay  have  reached  agreement  with  city 
agents. 

When  the  State  Ukes  land  for  highways 
In  New  York  City,  the  corporation  counsels 
office  employs  Its  usual  condemnation  proc- 
ess. First  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
Morrts  Handel  says  supreme  coxirt  awards 
on  State-Pederal  islgbway  acquisitions  here 
▼arled  from  •ll.600.3d8  In  1969  to  •19.844.- 
910  In  1960.  were  •10.001.661  In  1961  and  only 
•812.710  last  year 

Upstate,  the  public  works  department 
generally  acquires  property  for  State  agen- 
cies. The  land  takings  have  risen  sharply 
since  1986  when  the  Interstate  Highway  pro- 
gram got  underway.  In  that  year,  the  de- 
partment took  6.078  properties,  appraised  at 
•30 .900.006. 

The  slae  and  value  of  properties  uken 
have  Increased.  New  highways  msy  be  four 
lanes  wide,  with  Intermediate  strips  and 
they  are  charted  straight  ahead  for  In- 
creased speeds.  Urban  areas  are  Increasingly 
affected. 

In  the  past,  the  State  made  lU  appraisal, 
and  then  sent  out  an  adjuster.  The  adjuster 
might  offer:  "•3.000. '  A  farmer  might  re- 
join: "$6,000."  Later  the  adjuster  would 
ret\im  to  his  office  and  report  with  pride: 
"Tcu  authorised  •6,000.  I  got  him  down  to 
•3.750.*' 

Some  adjusters  refused  to  make  permissive 
partial  payments  If  a  property  owner  wanted 
to  put  the  determination  of  the  full 
am  lunt  to  court.  The  owner  thus  faced 
deliy   as   well   as  legal   and   other   expenses. 

Protests  about  State  tactics  began  so  arise, 
particularly  when  major  highways  were 
routed  through  the  Blnghamton  and  Syra- 
cuse areas. 

BAXGAININC     IS     OPPOSED 

As  one  official  put  It:  "We  don't  believe 
the  State  ought  to  bargain  or  cheat.  Ninety 
P'jrcent  of  the  time,  the  property  owner 
•  would  be  happier  If  we  left  him  alone.  If 
the  State  Is  exercising  the  power  of  eminent 
domain — so  severe  a  power  that  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  say  It's  for  a  public  purpose  and  the 
court  approves  unless  we  have  been  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable — we  shouldn't  chisel." 

The  belief  was  that  Judges  were  beginning 
to  regard  the  State's  appraisal  only  as  a  bot- 
tom figure  Public  works  department 
■  samplings  Indicated  court  awards  averaged 
tit  percent  more  than  the  State  offered  In 
100  cases  In  1961  and  47  percent  more  In 
nearly  150  cases  In  the  first  half  of  1963. 

The  situation  was  studied  by  a  special  in- 
teragency committee  on  land  appropriations 
headed  by  Dr.  William  J.  Ronan.  secretary 
to  the  Governor.  On  March  13.  1962.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  cmnounced  a  new  policy. 

BINGLX  OFTEX  STSTZM 

Under  this.  Superintendent  McMorran  di- 
rected public  works  representatives  to  offer 
the  full  amount  of  the  State's  appraisal  In 
a  single  offer  system. 

Adjusters  were  directed  to  explain  fully 
o  an  owner  Just  how  the  value  had  been 
Jetermlned.  The  law  requires  that  the  State 
pay  the  amount  that  the  property  would 
have  yielded  under  market  conditions  as  of 
^  the  date  the  State  took  over. 

The  department  Insists  the  new  policy  Is 
not  a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  proposition,  tat 
the  adjuster  Is  supposed  to  listen,  and  In 
exceptional  cases  there  might  even  be  a 
change.  But  the  amount  Is  said  to  be  based 
on  appraisals  by  the  State's  staff  or  hired 
experts,  reviewed  In  districts  and  then  In 
Albany,  and  used  In  allocating  funds  for 
projects. 


The  hop*  Is  that  property  owners  will  be- 
lieve this — and  that  Judges  will,  too.  U  a 
suit  arises. 

OTKXB  CHANGES   IN   EITSCT 

Following  are  other  changes  put  Into  effect, 
many  emanating  from  the  Ronan  committee: 

The  State  is  now  required  under  a  1963 
law  to  offer  a  property  owner  a  preliminary 
payment  of  60  percent  of  Its  appraisal,  even 
If  he  wishes  to  go  to  court. 

Interest  at  4  percent  a  year  Is  to  be  paid 
from  the  time  the  State  takes  the  property 
until  the  claims  are  paid.  This  Is  subject 
to  limits  to  protect  the  State  from  undue 
delays  by  owners.  Previously,  interest  was 
provided  only  on  cases  tried  In  the  court 
^f  claims. 

The  payment  of  "reasonable  and  necessary 
moving  expenses  "  up  to  •sdo  Is  provided  for 
resident  owners  or  tenants  and  up  to  •3.000 
for  commercial  owners  and  tenants.  Relo- 
cation advisory  assls,tance  units  have  been 
■et  up  In  each  of  the  10  public  works  dis- 
trict offices. 

Owners  can  be  repaid  fdl*  prorated  por- 
tions of  recti  estate  taxes,  sewer  rents  and 
other  charges  for  f>erlods  af  t*^  the  appropria- 
tion, under  another  act  approved  last  month. 

Payments  have  been  expedited.  Out  of 
6.020  agreements  re&ched  last  year,  the  pub- 
lic Works  Department  reports  that  1.395.  or 
23  percent,  were  paid  In  90  days  after  the 
signing.  This  has  been  in  part  because  since 
1959.  Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz  has 
assigned  senior  attorneys  to  district  offices  to 
aid  title  clearances.  Previously  It  was  rare 
for  payments  to  be  made  within  6  months. 

The  number  of  public  works  adjusters  and 
appraisers  has  been  Increased  to  262.  up  from 
321  In  1959. 

What  the  department  calls  "the  Nation's 
first  school  concerned  exclusively  with  land 
acquisition  for  public  purposes"  has  been 
operating  at  Saratoga  Springs  since  January. 
Three  2-week  sessions  are  provided,  totaling 
300  hours  of  Instruction  during  a  year.  A 
3-day  seminar  for  Judges  of  the  court  of 
claims  was  held  last  month. 

COUET    3    TEAES    BEHIND 

The  court  had  been  3  to  5  years  behind 
In  Its  cases,  according  to  Mr  Young,  who  was 
designated  presiding  Judge  as  of  January  1, 
1962. 

Two  new  Judges  were  added,  bringing  the 
total  to  12.  In  addition,  the  SUte  Judicial 
conference  has  arranged  to  assign  a  supreme 
court  Justice  to  help  during  1963. 

In  his  annual  report  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller this  year,  Judge  Young  reported  a  num- 
ber of  pilot  projects  that  have  helped  to  cut 
the  court's  backlog.  They  Include  an  ex- 
pansion of  pretrial  terms,  the  grouping  to- 
gether of  claims  for  a  given  highway  project 
to  be  beard  by  a  single  Judge,  and  the  sched- 
uling of  special  terms  In  areas  where  substan- 
tial delays  exist. 

"In  an  appropriation  claim."  Judge  Young 
said  In  his  report,  "the  trial  should  not  be- 
come a  battle  of  opposing  sides,  It  should 
rather  be  an  orderly,  rational  search  for  the 
truth  of  the  controversy." 


Trackless  Void :   TYie  U.S.  Space  Program 
Had  Better  Come  Down  to  Earth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  tor 


inclusion  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled, "Trackless  Void:  The  U.S.  Space 
Program  Had  Better  Come  Down  to 
Earth,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  13, 
1963.  issue  of  Barron's  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weekly. 

While  there  can  be  general  agreement 
that  the  United  States  must  progress 
satisfactorily  in  our  space  effort  in  the 
Interest  of  our  national  security  and  wel- 
fare. l>ecause  of  the  tremendous  expense 
In  men  and  materials  involved  certainly 
we  must  weigh  carefully  our  future  space 
activities  and  plans.  There  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  nonessential  or  wasteful 
sr>ending  of  public  funds. 

The  article  I  am  including  in  the 
Record,  which  follows,  is  an  example  of 
some  of  the  reappraisals. that  are  being 
made  of  the  proRram  and  the  comments 
that  are  being  offered  by  Interested  and 
concerned  segments  of  our  citizenry : 

TxACKXJ»s  Von):  The  U.S.  Space  Phogsam  Had 
Brrm  Comx  Down  to  Eaxtr 

Like  the  exploration  of  sgace  Itself,  any 
criticism  of  the  national  effort  In  this  sphere 
Is  filled  with  extra  haaard.  A  writer  ap- 
proaches the  task  uneasily  aware  that  on 
some  launching  pad.  either  In  the  United 
States  or  the  U.S.SJI..  the  countdown  may 
have  started  on  the  next  towering  feat  of 
scientific  prowess  and  personal  bravery,  one 
that  will  overshadow  such  mundane  consid- 
erations as  priorities  or  costs.  In  coming 
months,  so  President  Kennedy  confidently 
forecast  last  week,  "spectacular"  achieve- 
ments by  Soviet  astronauts  will  silence  all 
partisan  objections  to  the  soaring  Uj8.  space 
budget.  Even  between  moon  shots  the  cri- 
tic's lot  Is  not  an  easy  one.  For  wllly-nilly 
he  must  challenge  the  most  persuasive  ap- 
peal to  emotion  since  the  Pharaohs  of 
Egypt — perhaps  to  overawe  the  surly  Assy- 
rians, or  to  create  Jobs  along  the  lower  Nile — 
decided  to  build  the  pyramids.  Like  Colum- 
bus, we  have  been  told  time  and  again,  the 
United  States  today  lives  In  an  age  of  dis- 
covery. Like  Columbus,  the  United  States 
must  not  faU  to  seize  its  moment  of  great- 
ness. . 

While  popular  and  plausible,  the  comp.-\rl- 
son  strikes  Barron's  as  unfortunate.  To  be- 
gin with.  In  contrast  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  Columbus 
raised  the  funds  for  his  ep>och-making  voy- 
age at  least  partly  from  private  sources.  Far 
from  setting  out  to  discover  America,  more- 
over, the  admiral  and  his  financial  backers 
merely  sought  to  find  a  shorter — hence  more 
profitable — route  to  the  Indies;  their  pri- 
mary aim  was  to  make  money,  not  history. 
Finally,  thbugh  Washington  has  chosen  to 
Ignore  the  inconvenient  fact,  the  conquest 
of  the  new  world  yielded  Spain,  after  a  short- 
lived filng  at  glory,  four  centuries  of  economic 
and  political  decay. 

The  parallel  to  Columbus  can  be  pushed 
too  far.  not  only  by  friends  of  the  space 
program  but  also  by  Its  foes.  Nonetheless, 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  coupled  with  some 
contemporary  wisdom  on  the  subject,  under- 
score the  need  for  a  sweeping  reappraisal 
of  the  current  U.S.  space  program.  For  ex- 
ample, lawmakers  now  stispect  that  NASA's 
skyrocketing  budget  (from  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  administration,  not  1  cent  can 
be  cut  without  courting  disaster)  is  de- 
signed to  serve  political  as  well  as  scientific 
ends.  In  turn,  scientists,  who  know  how 
to  weigh  alternatives,  have  grown  increas- 
ingly skeptical  of  the  overwhelming  em- 
phasis which  Washington  has  placed  upon 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon.  Thereby,  they 
claim,  the  United  States  has  ignored  far 
leas  costly  and  more  fruitful  avenues  ot 
lunar    exploration,    while    neglecting    other 
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I»oml5lng  ventures  in  space.  The  time  has 
come,  we  submit,  to  ask  "Is  this  trip  neces- 
sary?" 

Washington  to  date  has  replied  with  a 
ringing  affirmative  and  the  greatest  burst 
of  Federal  appropriations  In  US.  peacetime 
history.  From  modest  beginnings  In  1958- 
60.  the  National  Aeronautics  tuid  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  ballooned  to  the  point 
where  today  only  the  Dei>artments  of  Agri- 
culture. Treasury,  and  Defensa  deploy  more 
of  the  taxpayer's  money.  In  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  on  June  30.  NASA  expects  to 
spend  12.4  billion,  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
In  fiscal  year  1962.  For  fiscal  year  1964.  Its 
projected  outlays  will  nearly  double  again, 
to  $4.2  billion,  and,  to  Judge  by  the  even 
steeper  climb  in  new  obllgatlonal  authority, 
the  end  Is  nowhere  In  sight.  The  figures 
are  vastly  more  Impressive  than  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  advanced  to  Justify 
them.  In  a  speech  in  Houston  last  Septem- 
ber, President  Kennedy  offered  this  explana- 
tion:  "The  explOTatlon  of  space  will  go  ahead 
Aether  we  Join  In  It  or  not,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  great  adventures  of  ail  time,  and  no 
nation  which  expects  to  be  the  leader  of 
other  nations  can  expect  to  stay  behind  In 
tills  race  for  space." 

Scarcely  Illuminating  at  the  time,  oflBclal 
policy  has  grown  no  clearer  since.  What  has 
changed  abrupUy  U  the  Nation's  supine  ac- 
ceptance of  its  burdens.  Part  of  the 
change — especially  on  Capitol  Hill— un- 
doubtedly springs  from  a  sudden  awareness, 
especially  among  Republicans,  of  the  massive 
political  leverage  which  spending  of  such 
magnitude  commands.  The  party  In  power, 
of  course,  knew  it  aU  the  time.  As  the  Pres- 
ident told  his  whooping  audience  in  Hous- 
ton, "During  the  next  5  years  NASA  ex- 
pects to  double  the  number  of  scientists  and 
engineers  In  this  area;  to  Increase  its  outlays 
for  salaries  and  expenses  to  $60  million  a 
year;  to  Invest  some  $200  mUllon  In  plants 
and  laboratory  facilities  and  to  direct  or  con- 
tract for  new  space  efforts  over  $1  billion 
from  this  Center  in  this  city."  Openhanded 
NASA  also  has  blueprinted  a  $50  million 
Electronics  Research  Center  "in  the  Greater 
Boston  Area,"  which  critics  aver  Is  unneces- 
sary, as  well  as  $77  mUllon  worth  of  con- 
struction which  the  Air  Force,  In  a  formal 
memorandum,  claims  will  duplicate  existing 
facilities.  "What  we  are  witnessing,"  a 
noted  physical  chemist  and  the  editor  of 
Science  Magazine  has  concluded,  "Is  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  new  sophisticated  form  of  the 
prewar  Public  Works  Administration. 
Science  Is  being  used  Increasingly  as  a 
'front'  for  technological  leafraklng." 

From  the  same  source  has  also  come  a 
trenchant  critique  of  Project  Apollo,  the  first 
lunar  expedition  in  which,  he  charges,  sci- 
ence is  running  a  poor  second  to  propaganda. 
Noting  the  total  absence  of  scientists  among 
the  scheduled  crew,  he  argues  that  "the  al- 
ternative of  exploration  by  electronic  gear 
becomes  exceedingly  attractive.  The  cost  of 
unmanned  lunar  vehicles  Is  on  the  order  of 
1  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  manned  variety 
.  .  .  Most  of  the  Interesting  questions  con- 
cerning the  moon  can  be  studied  by  elec- 
tronic devices  .  .  ."  His  views  have  been 
echoed  by  a  growing  number  of  colleague*, 
including  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  of  M.I.T..  scores 
of  Nobel  Prize  winners,  and  by  a  caustic 
observer  In  the  New  Scientist,  who  recently 
remarked:  "The  widespread  and  growing  be- 
lief that  the  first  visit  to  the  moon  will  bring 
back  some  kind  of  scientific  Holy  Orall  la 
probably  the  biggest  popular  delusion  of  all 
time,  the  South  Sea  bubble  notwith- 
standing." 

The  benefits  of  Apollo  thus  threaten  to  be 
largely  Illusory;  the  costs,  however,  are  pain- 
fully real.  As  noted,  the  project  already  has 
sent  NASA's  budget  Into  orbit.  What  U 
more  unfortunate,  by  commandeering  so 
much  of  the  available  time,  money  and 
talent.  It  has  led  to  an  unwise — and  possibly  ■ 
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dangerous — neglect  of  other  areas  of  space 
development.  Thus,  In  its  haste  to  get  off 
the  ground,  NASA  has  depended  largely  on 
obsolescent  liquid-fueled  vehicles  which 
were  ready  to  go;  only  last  month  the  Air 
Force,  with  NASA's  cooperation,  placed  the 
first  orders  for  huge  new  solid-fuel  rockets 
which,  technologically,  represent  a  great  leap 
forward.  Again,  little  has  been  done  with 
the  weather  satellite,  Tiros,  which,  back  In 
1960,  was  performing  such  scientific  wonders 
as  photographing  cloud  formations  half  a 
world  away.  With  the  help  of  Congress, 
finally,  NASA  has  succeeded  In  dimming  the 
once-brilliant  future  of  satellite  telecom- 
munications. In  the  knowledgeable  hands 
of  the  Bell  System,  Telstar  made  history 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Since  then  nothing  of 
consequence  has  been  done  by  the  new  pub- 
licly owned  corporation  which  Is  supposed  to 
take  over  from  Mother  Bell,  And  despite  the 
great  success  of  Telstar,  NASA  Is  tinkering 
with  a  different  system  known  as  Syncom, 
the  first  unit  of  which  promptly  got  lost  In 
the    trackless   void. 

Whatever  its  other  defects,  Syncom  there- 
by qualifies  as  the  perfect  symbol  of  the 
Nation's  space  program.  For  unless  NASA's 
chaotic  growth  is  slowed  and  controlled,  the 
Federal  budget — and  U.S.  solvency — someday 
may  go  the  same  way.  Reaching  for  the 
moon,  as  President  Kennedy  has  buoyantly 
said,  may  be  the  "greatest  adventure  on 
which  man  has  ever  embarked."  Before  It's 
too  late,  however,  Washington  would  do  well 
to  come  down  to  earth. 


How  Long,  Oh  Lord?  Forever? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   HTW    TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
significant  editorial  appeared  In  the  May 
14  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une. It  is  on  a  most  timely  issue  and 
its  points  are  extremely  relevant.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  my  colleagues 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

How  Long,  Oh  boao?  Foazvn? 

Under  the  czars,  the  Jews  of  Russia  were 
persecuted,  but  many  were  able  to  emigrate 
or  escape  to  the  outside  world,  notably  the 
United  States.  Now,  under  the  BolshevUcs, 
the  estimated  2,345,000  surviving  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union  continue  to  be  oppressed,  but 
their  escape  route  has  been  cut  off. 

Silently,  searching  their  souls,  they  sit, 
suffer,  wait,  and  wonder. 

Into  this  highly  charged  atmosphere 
walked  one  of  the  great  opera  tenors  of  our 
time  and  raised  his  voice  In  Moscow's 
Tchaikovsky  concert  hall.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  power  of  the  voice  as  the  power  of 
the  words  he  sang  which  overwhelmed  the 
Jews  In  the  audience — words  which  are  now 
certain  to  spread  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
vast  Soviet  empire. 

The  words,  sung  in  Hebrew,  came  from  the 
13th  Psalm: 

"How  long  wilt  Thou  forget  me.  oh  IxMtl? 
Forever?  How  long  wilt  Thou  hide  Thy  face 
from  me?" 

These  questions  have  been  weighing  for 
decades  on  the  hearts  of  Russian  Jews.  But 
none  would  dare  voice  his  complaints  to  the 
Lord  In  public  for  fear  of  punishment  by  the 
lords  of  the  Elremlln. 

It  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  emigrant  from 


Russia  who  was  able  to  do  It  for  them — 
Jacob  Plncus  Perelmuth,  better  known  as 
Jan  Peerce.  And  the  reason  he  could  raise 
the  question  without  fear  of  reprisal  by  the 
Kremlin  Is  that  his  father  left  Russia  so 
that  he  might  be  born  on  Orchard  Street. 


Success  Story:  U.S.  Aid  to  Formosa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OT    WISCONSIJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  critics  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
basing  their  case  on  isolated  incidents 
where  our  U.S.  dollars  have  been  mis- 
spent, go  on  to  characterize  the  entire 
program  as  "throwing  money  down  a  rat- 
hole." 

They  overlook  the  many  achievements 
which  have  been  made  possible  in  many 
countries  around  the  globe  because  of  the 
judicious  use  of  our  Edd  funds  in  helping 
people  to  help  themselves.  One  of  the 
countries  which  best  demonstrates  the 
effect  which  our  assistance  can  have  is 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa. 

This  Giovemment,  our  brave  ally  during 
World  War  II  and  our  cofighter  against 
Communist  world  expansion,  has  used 
our  U.S.  assistance  to  better  the  material 
lot  of  its  people  and  build  a  viable,  self- 
supporting  economy.  Today,  as  a  result, 
we  are  able  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  can  cease  giving  the  Republic  of 
China  economic  aid. 

In  that  regard,  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  which  concerns 
the  economic  progress  which  has  been 
made  on  Formosa.  Written  by  Mr.  James 
P.  Cattey  of  the  Journal  staff,  it  pro- 
vides a  reminder  of  the  good  which  our 
aid  dollars  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
around  the  world  : 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  May  5,  1963] 
UNmo)  States  SicNALa  Ehd  or  Pump  PanciNa 
FOB    Formosa 's    Expandino    Economt — Is- 
land's    IKDUSTBIAL    PEODTTCnOH     RXBCB    245 

Pkecknt  in  Dbcaoe.  Annual  GNP  G«owth 
Is  7  Pebcei«t — No  ESnd  Hintb>  fo«  Amesi- 

CAN  MiLITAKT   H2U> 

(By  James  P.  Cattey) 

Uncle  Sam  has  announced  that  he  Is  cut- 
ting the  allowance  of  one  of  his  favorite  step- 
children— the  Republic  of  China  on  For- 
mosa. Uncle's  spokesman,  David  E.  Bell,  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  tor  International  De- 
velopment, said  the  United  States  would  soon 
be  able  to  end  economic  aid  to  the  Island — 
aid  which  has  pximped  some  $2  billion  Into 
Formosa's  economy  since  the  Nationalist  Chi- 
nese regime  retreated  there  In  late  1949. 

The  90-  by  260-mlle  Island  has  learned  lU 
lessons  well.  Bell  said  on  a  recent  "Meet  the 
Frees"  Interview,  and  has  reached  a  point  of 
economic  self-sufflclency  like  that  attained 
by  Japan  and  Europe  In  pwstwar  years.  He 
cited  an  8-percent  growth  rate  In  economlo 
output  and  an  anntial  Increase  of  12  percent 
In  exports. 

He  might  have  mentioned  that  In  the  1051- 
61  decade  Formosa's  real  national  Income  rose 
by  113  percent;  Industrial  production  rose  a 
phenomenal  245  percent;  exports  rose  130  per- 
cent; and  that  agricultural  output  increaeed 
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by  78  percent.  Last  year  Pormoaas  groM  na- 
tional product  rose  by  7  to  8  percent.  Real 
capita  Income  wa«  up  3.3  percent,  despite 
■ome  atlff  inflationary  preeexires. 

It  la  U^ely  that  Bell'a  complimentary  re- 
mark! were  an  admlnlatr&Uon  signal  to  tbe 
Natlonallcta.  He  gave  no  timetable,  and  tbe 
process  will  Involve  years  of  careful  weaning. 
Neither  was  Bell  talking  about  military  aid, 
whlcb  m  tbe  early  1950's  reached  upward  o* 
90  percent  at  total  aid  to  Formosa  but,  which 
since  has  dlmlnlahed  to  about  half. 

RAICOICAVS    STAGCnUMO 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Pormoea  has 
done  r«markably  well,  given  aome  staggering 
haadkupe.  Cutting  all  U.S.  aid  tomorrow 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  fatal  blow.  But 
Formosik'a  economy  Is  far  different,  and  offers 
a  better  chance  of  becoming  viable,  than 
when  tie  Nationalists  arrived  In  1949. 

Then  they  found  a  peculiar  type  of  econ- 
omy, a  remnant  of  SO  years  of  Japanese 
occupation  (180&-1(M6).  Pormoea  (the 
Oblnase  call  It  Taiwan)  had  been  closely  In- 
teffrated  to  JapaJi  and  supplied  much  needed 
food.  In  stigar  Pormoaa  became  the  prime 
supplier  ot  tbe  Japanese  Islands. 

Dlveniflroatlon  ot  Industry  became  the  No. 
1  priority  oC  Vb»  Natlooallsta.  Ten  years  ago 
eiapurto  at  Industrial  products  aocoiinted  for 
a  m— ger  5  perosnt  at  total  volu^ie.  Last 
year,  that  figure  had  reached  47  3  percent — 
Just  about  equal  to  export  earnings  from 
prooeased  and  unprocessed  agricultural 
products. 

Ttiare  has  been  significant  expansion  in 
taztlles,  plywood,  fertiliser,  cement,  glass, 
plastics,  shipbuilding,  food  processing,  phar- 
maeeutlcala.  and  electric  appliances.  The 
deretofaxkent  has  taken  place  In  spite  of  fierce 
competition  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong. 

One  >»ffectlv«  apfiroach  to  finding  Invest- 
ment funds  has  been  Joint  Chinese- American 
ventures.  Cyanamld  International  Corp. 
oontrlbuted  S6  percent  ot  the  total  capital 
of  81.100,000  for  establishing  the  Cyanamld 
Taiwan  Corp.  In  Joint  ownership  with  the 
Taiwan  Sugar  Corp. 

TAX    CLUCATS    nCPBOVXD 

MoMl  China  Allied  Checnlc&l  Industries. 
Ltd..  a  Joint  enterprise  of  the  Sooony  Mobil 
Oil  Co.,  Allied  Chemical  Corp.  and  the 
Chinese  PeCroletim  Corp..  is  building  a  833,- 
800.000  ))lant  to  manvifacture  urea  fertilizer 
and  amcKxila  with  natural  gas  discovered  on 
the  island. 

Revision  of  tax  laws  has  created  a  more 
favorable  climate  for  InTsstors.  Certain 
types  of  enterprises  enjoy  a  5-year  busi- 
ness Inccme  tax  holiday,  and  3S  percent  of 
relnvestel  money  Is  deductible  from  taxable 
income.  Within  certain  limits,  a  deduction 
of  2  perci^nt  ot  anniial  export  proceeds  is  al- 
lowed as  an  incentive  to  export.  Certain 
machinery  and  equipment  is  exempted  from 
IM\)perty  taxes. 

With  the  help  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction  (JCRR),  some  of  the 
most  lasting  accomplishments  have  been  at- 
tained in  the  agricultural  sector,  still  the 
dominant  one. 

A  land  reform  program  has  about  86  per- 
cent at  the  farmers  owning  all  or  part  ot 
their  land.    In  1940  the  figure  was  30  percent. 

DAM    TOOJUS    POWn 

The  3<Ant  Commission  on  Riu^l  Recon- 
struction has  been  active  in  crop  and  live- 
stock production,  pest  control,  flsherlea.  rural 
organization,  forestry  and  soil  conservation, 
rural  health  and  economic  studies. 

Another  big  development  Is  in  hydro- 
electric power.  Shlhmen  Dam,  33  miles 
south  ot  the  capital,  Taipei,  was  surveyed 
in  the  thirties  by  the  Japanese,  laid  out  after 
the  war  by  American  engineers  and  built  in 
1958  by  the  Chinese  with  American  aid.  Its 
S7.500  kilowatts  Irrigated  enough  new  land 
to  increase  rice  production  by  74,000  tons 
a  year. 


One  American  traveler  reported  last  year 
that  "3  million  people  llTe  In  a  dream  of 
returning  to  China,  and  the  other  9  million 
wish  they  would  hurry  op  and  go." 

While  this  Is  an  exaggsratlon.  It  Is  true 
that  the  3  million  Chinese  who  came  to 
the  island  In  1949  practically  ruined  the 
economy. 

At  the  present  growth  of  3  5  percent  an- 
nually— one  of  the  highest  In  the  world — 
the  nearly  13  million  population  of  the 
Island  will  double  In  the  next  30  years.  Un- 
til very  recently  the  Chinese  have  ahown 
little  Inclination  to  conduct  a  massive  birth 
control  program. 

Another  problem  Is  the  military  establish- 
ment— now  about  960,000  army.  navy,  and 
air  force  personnel  It  represents  the 
heaviest  military  and  administrative  bur- 
den In  relation  to  national  income  in  the 
whole  free  world. 

The  size  of  the  force  Is  wrapped  in  the 
promise  to  return  to  Uxe  mainland,  and  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  say  their  troops  hold 
down  some  3  million  Communist  Chinsss 
forces  who  might  otherwise  be  used  in  south- 
east Asia. 

While  this  may  have  an  element  of  truth, 
it  also  rubs  the  other  way  Por  the  cost  of 
a  few  thousand  rounds  lobbed  on  the  off- 
shore Islands.  kCao  Tte-tung  can  taunt 
Taipei  Into  dtverUng  badly  needed  Invest- 
ment funds  to  the  military. 

WASTK    18    CSmCIZXD 

Just  before  Wesley  C  Haraldson.  then  di- 
rector of  American  aid.  left  Pormoea  last 
August,  he  said : 

"All  Government  enterprises  In  Taiwan 
are  In  varying  degrees  Inefficiently  oper- 
ated •  •  •  frequently  burdened  by  serl- 
oxisly  excessive  personnel,  by  antiquated 
plant  and  machinery  and  are  under  pres- 
sures and  influences  to  buy  and  sell  at 
special  prices  and  extend  special  terms 
ajid  favors.  *  *  *  As  a  consequence,  produc- 
tloci  in  a  large  segment  of  the  economy  Is 
InsOclent.  total  production  Is  less  than  it 
should  be  and  •  •  •  the  standard  ot  living 
of  the  people  Is  accordingly  lower  than  It 
should  be." 

The  Government  has  been  the  logical  en- 
tity for  pushing  large-scale  economic  ac- 
tivity. But  because  of  Its  peculiar  kind  of 
paternalism,  work  Is  spread  around,  and 
many  laborers  are  paid  a  wage  for  not  doing 
anything  productive. 

It  has  been  a  long  haul  to  oome  this  far 
so  soon,  and  the  road  ahead  Is  not  paved 
with  gold. 

Pormoea  must  find  more  to  export  and 
hold  down  Imports  of  consumer  goods.  It 
must  act  to  halt  population  increases  wtilch 
would  diminish  or  wipe  out  econocnlc  gains. 

If  the  record  of  the  last  13  years  Is  an 
indication  of  the  future,  however,  Pormoea 
stands  ready  for  the  challenge. 


Recent  Studies  of  Our  Bankiiif  and 
Financial   System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAIIACE  F.  BENNETT 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoro  an  addre« 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  before  the  Third  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Ckuiference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  May  28,  1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

RccKNT  STvnns  op  Oxtx  Banking   and 

PiNAlVCIAL   Ststxm 

(Remarks  of  Senator  A.  Wnxis  Robditson, 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  before  the  Third 
National  Mortgage  Conference  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  May  28.  19«3) 

It  Is  a  greet  pleasure  to  be  with  the  19d3 
meeting  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Conference 
here  in  Washington.  As  you  know.  1963  is  a 
particularly  significant  anniversary  year  In 
banking.  This  year  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Currency  Act.  now 
known  as  the  National  Bank  Act:  It  Is  also 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Act  and  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  This  Is.  therefore,  a  good  year 
for  :Aklng  stock  of  our  financial  system.  In 
doing  so.  we  have  available  the  results  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  study  and  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  over  the  past  few 
years. 

BACKOBOtTND   OF  XXCXNT   riNANCXAL   STtTDIXS 

The  reasons  for  the  Interest  In  our  finan- 
cial institutions  do  not  He  In  any  concern 
about  their  security  or  soundness  during  the 
current  prosperity  and  relative  stability  in 
the  economy.  In  fact,  the  recent  and  ciu*- 
rent  study  of  our  financial  system  has  taken 
place  under  conditions  that  contrast  with 
the  t>eginnlng8  both  of  the  National  Bank 
Act  and  the  Pederal  Reserve  System. 

As  you  know,  the  National  Bank  Act  was 
passed  after  an  era  marked  by  banking  ex- 
ceases  and  speculation,  as  the  State  banks 
grew  rapidly  In  response  to  the  legislative 
principle  of  free  banking  first  adopted  by 
New  York  SUte  in  1836.  It  was  the  need 
for  a  sound  currency  and  for  means  to 
finance  the  Civil  War  which  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Currency  Act  In  1863. 
Likewise,  the  recurrent  money  panics  that 
marked  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century, 
culminating  in  the  panic  of  1907.  gave  great 
urgency  to  the  formation  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  in  1906.  And  the  Ped- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  1913.  sponsored  by  my 
distinguished  predecessor  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  Carter  Glass,  was  the  outcome  of 
recognition  stenunlng  from  the  Commission's 
study  of  the  need  for  an  adequate  system 
of  providing  bank  reserves  and  a  payments 
system  for  a  national  economy  that  had  be- 
come continental  in  its  geopraphlc  extent 
and  that  was  entering  the  arena  of  world 
leadership  among  Industrial  nations. 

It  Is  the  great  changes  in  our  economy, 
rather  than  any  present  concern  over  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  our  institutions 
or  oxir  currency,  that  have  stimulated  recent 
studies.  In  the  half-century  since  1913.  we 
have  experlenoed  two  world  wars  and  a  great 
depression,  and  we  have  seen  a  gradual 
equalizing  of  wealth  as  we  have  put  the 
consumer  in  the  driver's  seat  of  the  economy 
in  this  present  automobile  age. 

During  this  period  the  Government  has 
entered  many  areas  of  finance,  expanding 
the  range  and  Increasing  the  level  of  its 
activities.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1961.  out- 
standing direct  and  guaranteed  loans,  ex- 
cluding Government-sponsored,  quasi-public 
programs  and  excluding  the  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  of  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation,  had  risen  to  a  total  of  $94  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Government  debt  has 
expanded  to  carry  the  total  to  a  level  that 
in  1960  was  337  times  as  great  as  In  1908, 
and  that  gives  promise  of  expanding  still 
more  with  the  $13-bllllon  deficit  officially 
forecast  for  this  fiscal  year,  if  the  Congress 
does  not  reduce  taxes  or  appropriations. 

There  have  been  other  significant  clianges 
since  1913.  One  Is  the  growing  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  the  Government  to 
moderate  both  inflatlooary  booms  and  de- 
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flatlonary  busts.  Another  Is  the  rapid  rise 
of  financial  intermediaries — Investment 
trusts,  pension  funds,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  credit  unions;  and,  corres- 
pondingly, the  relatively  slower  growth  of 
the  commercial  banks,  which  along  with  in- 
vestment banks  In  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  had  been  the  predomi- 
nant supplier  of  capital  and  credit  to  our 
private  enterprise  economy.  Vigorous  com- 
petition with  the  oommerclal  banks  by  oth- 
er financial  intermediaries  has  stemmed 
partly  from  tax  advantages  of  the  ^>eclal- 
ixed  Institutions,  partly  from  the  changing 
financial  practices  in  the  consumer -oriented 
economy,  and  (MU'tly  from  the  aggressive 
merchandising  of  services  by  the  specialized 
institutions. 

There  is  ampje  precedent  for  the  recent 
study  of  our  financial  machinery  and  policy, 
not  only  in  the  work  of  the  National  Mone- 
.tary  Commission  and  In  the  study  preced- 
ing the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  but  also  in 
the  work  in  Britain  of  the  Macmlllan  Com- 
mittee In  the  early  1930's  and  the  Radcllffe 
Committee  in  1956-69,  both  of  which  car- 
ried out  exhaustive  studies  of  the  British 
financial  system.  The  first  suggestion  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period  for  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  U.S.  monetary  and  financial 
system  came  in  1948  from  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  a  private  erroup 
of   150   leading  businessmen   and  educators. 

Other  suggestions  for  studies  of  money 
and  banking,  particularly  central  banking, 
were  made  during  the  early  1950'8.  My  fi- 
nancial Institutions  bill  of  1957  "was  in- 
tended primarily  to  bring  technical  provi- 
sions of  the  Pederal  banking  law  into 
consistency,  and  although  It  did  not  pass 
the  House.  It  had  considerable  Influence  on 
specific  legislative  proposals  since  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Beginning  with  that  careful  and  time- 
consuming  analysis  of  banking  laws  in  1966- 
67,  many  groups  have  conducted  their  re- 
views of  our  financial  institutions  and  the 
functions  they  should  perform.  After  the 
study  by  the  Senate  Plnance  Committee  in 
1967,  conducted  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  HAaxT  P.  Btu>,  the  private 
CED  in  May  1968,  appointed  its  36-man 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit — the  so- 
called  CMC — made  up  of  leaders  from  busi- 
ness, finance,  labor,  agrlcultiire,  and  educa- 
tion. Some  110  professors  worked  on  the 
conrunlsslon's  research  projects  and  produced 
11.000  pages  before  the  commission  sub- 
mitted Its  386-page  report,  costing  $13  mil- 
lion, to  President  Kennedy  on  June  19,  1961. 

In  response  to  the  report.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  March  1963.  appointed  three  com- 
mittees composed  of  heads  of  Government 
departments  and  agencies.  The  Plnanclal 
Institutions  Committee,  chaired  by  Walter 
Heller,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Pederal  Credit 
Programs  Committee,  chaired  by  DoUglas 
Dillon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  now 
made  their  reports.  In  April  and  Pebruary 
1963.  respectively.  The  third  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  on  Government 
welfare  and  pension  programs,  need  not  con- 
cern us.  In  1963,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  appointed  a  34-man  committee  of 
bankers  to  examine  the  national  banking 
system,  and  that  report  Is  also  now  published. 

KBCOMlfENDATIONS    OF    THI    STUDIIS 

Tlie  main  conclusion  emerging  from  all 
these  studies  is  that  there  is  no  need,  to  use 
the  CED's  words,  for  "wholesale  overhaul 
of  our  financial  structure."  And,  as  the 
President's  Plnanclal  Institutions  Committee 
report  goes  on,  "many  of  the  needed  revi- 
sions In  law  and  policy  identified  by  the 
committee  are  not  so  urgent  as  to  command 
the  highest  priority."  In  other  words,  na- 
tional leaders  In  private  business  and  educa- 
tion and  top  officials  of  the  Government's 


departments  having  primary  responsibility 
for  financial  matters  see  no  pressing  cavise 
for  urgency  In  enacting  drastic  legislative 
proposals  to  change  slgtilflcantly  the  finan- 
cial structure  under  wliich  our  economy  Is 
now  operating.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Plnanclal  Institutions,  pre- 
pared with  the  benefit  of  a  review  by  top 
Government  officials  of  the  earlier  study  by 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit  of  the 
CED,  had  tills  to  say : 

"Although  numerous  improvements  are 
suggeeted.  the  report  as  a  whole  offers  re- 
assurance that  our  financial  system,  for  the 
most  part,  functions  soundly  and  efficiently 
to  promote  the  growth  and  stability  of  our 
economy  and  effective  employment  of  ovir 
Nation's  savings;  and  that  Pederal  sui>ervi- 
slon  and  regulation  advances  these  ends. 
The  Nfttlon  is  therefore  In  a  position  to  pro"- 
ceed  with  Improvements  after  due  delibera- 
tion rather  than,  as  so  often  has  been  true 
in  the  past,  under  the  pressure  of  financial 
crisis." 

I  share  the  view  of  these  private  and  pub- 
lic groups  that  there  Is  no  xirgent  need  for 
wholesale  legislative  changes,  and  I  assure 
you  that  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
any  proposals  that  come  before  it  on  this 
subject. 

A  second  general  conclusion  that  these 
studies  reflect  Is  that  the  country  tias  now  got 
a  satisfactory  set  of  Government  economic 
objectives  and  that  monetary  and  debt  man- 
a^ment  tools  are  adeq\i&te  to  achieve  those 
objectives.  In  other  words,  these  studies 
endorse  the  general  principle  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  confine  Its  role  in  the  econ- 
omy to  trying  to  create  general  conditions 
that  foster  economic  growth,  general  mone- 
tary stability,  and  high  levels  of  employment, 
and  that  the  Government  should  rely  on  the 
forces  of  corporate  and  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise  to  assure  the  continued  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  and  the 
increase  In  real  inocHnes  of  its  people.  I  cer- 
tainly can  agree  strongly  with  that  conclu- 
sion. Even  the  CMC  report,  which  in  general 
reflects  a  tone  of  Increasing  emphasis  and 
reliance  on  the  Federal  Government  which  I 
do  not  agree  with,  rejects  a  variety  of  pro- 
posed new  devices  to  regulate  credit. 

A  third  general  conclusion,  so  taken  for 
granted  by  the  studies  that  It  is  not  directly 
stated,  is  that  the  Nation's  dual  banking 
system  is  effective  and  on  balance  satisfac- 
tory. Carter  Glass  supported  the  dual  bank- 
ing system  as  It  had  devel<^>ed  from  1863, 
and  the  Pederal  Reserve  Act  was  superim- 
posed upon  the  dual  banking  system  with  no 
intention  to  weaken  or  alter  It.  Throughout 
my.a0  years  In  the  Congress  I  have  supported 
the  dual  banking  system,  and  I  am  glad  to 
state  my  support  of  it  today. 

Support  of  the  dual  banking  system  also 
means  to  me  support  of  the  principle  of  com- 
petition In  banking.     I,  of  course,  recognize 
that  banking  is  of  necessity  a  regulated  In- 
dustry, because  of  Its  vital  role  In  creating 
the  Nation's  supply  of  money.  In  operating 
Its  payments  system,  and  in  safeguarding  its 
savings    and   credit  needs.     However,   I  also 
believe  that  competition  among  banks,  in  a 
climate  of  sound  monetary  and  flsoal  ixdlcy, 
la  valuable  to  the  econcmiy  In  Increased  loans 
and  Investments,  In  better  service  to  the  pub- 
lic,  and  In  better   and  more  efficient  bank 
manageemnt.     The  key  principle  that  we  can 
never  lose  sight  of  is  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  sound  monetary  and  flscal 
policy  and  effective  regulatory  practices,  on 
the  one   hand,   and   sufficient  emphasis  on    ' 
private  enterprise  and  competition  in  bank- 
ing and  finance  on  the  other.     The  caution- 
ary tone  otf  the  President's  Committee   on 
Financial  Institutions  seems  to  me  to  reflect 
an  underlying  concern  for  balance  between 
regulation  and  enterprise  In  flnance  which  I 
can  endorse. 


SUPEHVISOaY  STRUCTXTHE  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 

It  is  primarily  in  the  area  of  supervisory 
structure  and  relationships  that  most  of  the 
recent  studies  of  our  financial  system  have 
had  the  most  to  say  and  have  aroused  the 
most  discussion  and  controversy.  The  CMC 
repKjrt^of  the  CED,  for  example,  put  forward 
a  number  of  suggestions  that  would  alter 
the  way  in  which  the  Pederal  Reserve  System 
carries  out  monetary  policy.  It  proposes  to 
deemphaslze  the  voluntary  and  regional 
character  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  and  would 
centralize  more  power  in  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Board  and  make  the  terms  of  its  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  coincide  with  that  of  the 
President. 

I  would  vigorously  oppose  those  legislative 
proposals,  as  I  take  it  the  administration 
itself  has  concluded,  since  its  financial  in- 
stitutions committee  report  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  I  l>elieve  deeply  in  the 
soundness  of  a  Pederal  Reserve  System  in- 
dependent of  the  Treasury.  And  I  believe  it 
would  undermine  the  morale  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  make  Its  /problem  of 
staffing  acute  to  remove  the  pollcsrmaking 
ftinctlon  entirely  from  the  regional  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  I  agree  with  Chairman 
Martin's  position  that  the  genius  of  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  lies  in 
the  creation  of  regional  banlcs,  knit  together 
by  a  national  governing  body  In  Washington 
rather  than  In  the  establishment  of  a  central 
institution   with   authoritarian  powers. 

The  President's  Plnanclal  Institutions 
Committee — the  Heller  Committee — was 
considerably  more  cautious  in  its  approach 
to  changing  the  banking  system  than  the 
CMC  report,  and  I  think  properly  so,  con- 
sidering the  fundamental  judgment  of  lx>tli 
committees  that  our  financial  institutions 
require  no  wholesale  restructuring.  Its  con- 
clusions were  not  even  stated  as  legislative 
recommendations  but  instead  as  principles 
to  guide  legislation. 

Positive  proposals  Included  a  graduated 
system  of  reserve  requirements  for  denuind 
deposits  for  all  commercial  banks,  with  Fed- 
eral Reserve  membership  remaining  volun- 
tary, a  reserve  requirement  for  deposits  of 
mutual  savings  banks  and  shares  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations;  a  cash  liquidity 
requirement  for  such  institutions;  flexible 
standby  authority  rather  than  continuous 
regulation  of  Interest  rate  ceilings  on  time 
and  savings  deposits;  and  an  Increase  in  the 
coverage  of  deposit  and  share  insxirance 
coupled  with  additional  powers  by  the  Ped- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate 
savings  and  loan  associations.  The  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  will  be 
glad  to  give  any  specific  legislative  proposals 
on  these  matters  careful  consideration  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Aside  from  positive  proposals,  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  CcHnmlttee's  report  reflected 
concern  about  branching  authority,  and  It 
called  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  geo- 
graphic banking  structure  as  a  factual  base 
for  constructing  sound  administrative  policy 
guidelines  on  new  charters,  branches,  and 
mergers.  The  Committee  was  concerned 
about  preserving  competition  and  avoiding 
undue  concentration  of  banking  resources, 
yet  it  asserted  that  branching  limitations 
in  some  States  may  Impede  competition  and 
provision  of  banking  services.  The  Commit- 
tee was  concerned  about  broadening  the 
jKjrtfollo  Investment  authority  of  some  of 
the  specialized  institutions,  but  It  cautioned 
^against  abandoning  the  concept  of  asset 
specialization.  And  the  Committee  was  con- 
cerned about  better  coordination  among 
supervisory  agencies,  but  it  did  not  recom- 
mend any  fundamental  changes  in  super- 
visory relationships  within  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Committee,  in  other  words, 
left  us  on  the  fence  in  setting  legislative 
policy  in  these  areas. 
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The  Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Pro- 
gttune — ttie  Dllloa  Committee — Ukewlae  was 
cautious  In  recommending  clianges.  It  did. 
boweyer,  lay  down  some  principles  for  Gov- 
ernment financUl  aid.  It  held  that  Oov- 
ernmeot  credit  was  Justified  only  to  remove 
credit  "gape"  In  the  private  sector,  to  shift 
resources  Into  socially  desirable  areas,  and 
to  Increase  total  resource  use — assimilng 
other  means  were  not  available.  It  also  held 
that  the  Government  should  use  guarantees 
or  Insurance  to  private  lenders.  Government 
aid  to  new  private  Institutions,  or  creation 
of  a  Government  secondary  market.  In  that 
order,  before  It  should  resort  to  direct  loan 
programs. 

The  Committee  did  urge  regular  apprais- 
al l>y  the  President,  perhaps  along  with  the 
budget  review,  of  Federal  credit  programs, 
to  see  whether  they  continue  to  be  needed. 
It  emphasized  that  such  programs  should 
supplement,  not  substitute  for,  private  lend- 
ing. It  recommended  coinsurance  by  the 
lender  for  some  part  of  all  guaranteed  or 
Insured  loans.  It  rejected  further  tax-ex- 
empt loan  or  giiarantee  programs.  It  urged 
promotion  of  uniform  State  law  on  mort- 
ga^M  to  promote  a  private  secondary  mort- 
gage market.  It  urged  that  direct  Govern- 
ment loans  should  generally  be  self -support- 
ing. And  It  called  for  more  reporting  by 
Government  so  that  loan  programs  could  be 
effectively  reviewed.  Finally,  the  Committee 
set  the  principle  that  Interest  rates  charged 
on  Government  loan  programs  should  be 
equal  to  the  rate  the  Treasury  has  to  pay  for 
its  debt.  All  these  Judgments  by  the  EMUon 
Committee  seem  to  me  to  be  generally  sound 
and  in  our  tradition  of  keeping  the  Govern- 
mentl  role  in  business  supplementary  and 
not  competitive. 

CONCLtTDING     RXMASKS 

Indeed,  considering  the  usefulness  of  the 
studies  by  the  President's  Committees.  I 
think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  they  will  serve 
as  valuable  expressions  of  principle  to  guide 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  sides  of  the  Congress.  It  does  seem, 
also,  that  the  general  tenor  of  these  studies 
supports  the  position — which  I  endorse — 
that  our  financial  Institutions  are  in  good 
health,  and  that  we  should  move  slowly  to 
accept  any  sweeping  legislative  proposals 
that  would  disregard  the  wisdom  of  many 
diligent  and  dedicated  men  who  have  come 
before  us  and  have  bequeathed  to  lis  a 
unique  and  successful  competitive  financial 
environment. 

Taking  a  long  look  at  our  financial  system 
In  this  anniversary  year  of  1063.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  whatever  the  shortcomings  and 
extremes  of  position  the  recent  studies  may 
reflect,  our  method  of  continual  questioning 
and  free  Inquiry  Is  the  best  protection  that 
we  oould  have  to  assure  the  future  strength 
of  our  financial  system.  In  one  sense  the 
entire  history  of  finance  in  this  country 
has  represented  a  continuous  experiment  in 
adapting,  these  Institutions  bit  by  bit  to  the 
needs  of  dramatically  changing  times — from 
the  simple  life  of  the  new  nation,  to  the  age 
of  enterprise  and  Industrial  revolution  of 
the  10th  century,  onto  the  20th  century 
stage  of  world  leadership,  and  now  Into 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  automation. 
■pace  exploration,  and  the  struggle  for  world 
freedom  against  Communist  tjrranny.  The 
recent  studies  and  the  legislative  proposals 
stemming  from  those  studies  are  In  the  prag- 
matic tradition  of  that  great  American  and 
fellow  Virginian,  Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he 
■aid  In  the  first  Inaugiiral  address  about 
the  new  Federal  Reserve  System: 

"We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  system 
as  It  Is  and  at  it  may  be  modified;  not  as  It 
might  be  if  ira  had  a  clean^  sheet  of  paper 
to  write  tzpon;  and  step  by  step  we  shall 
make  it  what  It  should  be." 


More  Etfectire  DUdpBne  in  Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or  NOBTH  caaoLXNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  on  May 
13,  1963,  by  a  vote  of  277  to  53,  legislation 
to  bring  about  more  effective  discipline  in 
the  public  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  intention  and  prtictical  applica- 
tion of  the  legislation  has  been  misun- 
derstood by  many  people.  Three  very 
fine  North  Carolina  newspapers  have 
recently  carried  editorials,  however, 
which  placed  the  matter  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

Under  order  previously  granted  I  re- 
quest that  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Gastonia  Gazette  of  March  29.  the 
Shelby  Star  of  May  24,  and  the  Charlotte 
Observer  of  May  27  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Oastonla  (N  C.)  Gazette. 

Mar.  29,  19031 

RxTUKN  THx  Spanking  Pxtvilxck 

What's  all  this  fuaa.  over  spcmklng  in 
school? 

You'd  think  Washington  never  heard  of  it 
the  way  they  make  such  a  to-do  over  efforts 
to  get  the  spanking  privilege  back  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system. 

The  only  thing  that  would  cause  any  more 
attention  than  the  spanking  privilege  would 
be  an  attempt  to  jerk  away  the  franking 
privilege. 

What  Is  surprising  about  this  whole  affair 
Is  that  It  takes  a  oongreeslonal  Investigation 
to  make  it  possible  for  a  teacher  to  tan  the 
hide  of  a  cu^rlt  li^io  needs  It. 

Dr.  Woodrow  Sugg.  Gastonla's  school  su- 
perintendent, went  to  Washington  at  Con- 
gressman Basil  WHrrxMim's  request.  Dr. 
Sugg  told  the  committee  that  he  Is  in  favor 
of  North  Carolina's  paddling  law. 

What  he  said.  In  effect,  was  that  the  spank- 
ing privilege  Is  akin  to  compressed  air  in 
a  tank.  If  you  need  it.  you  need  It  and  it's 
there.    If  you  don't  need  it,  so  what?    - 

Everyone  realizes  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  strings  on  that  type  of  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal who  would  do  a  child  lasting  physical 
harm.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  get 
away  with  such  as  this. 

However,  the  District  of  Columbia  allows 
its  teachers  and  principals  little  disciplinary 
measures  at  the  time. 

They  not  only  cannot  spank  a  child,  but 
they  cannot  8usi>end  nor  expel  him. 

So.  what  can  school  c^Bclals  do  when  a  child 
gets  out  of  line? 

Smile  at  him. 

Say,  "Now  you  know  you  have  been  a  bad 
boy.    Try  being  a  little  better  In  the  future." 

This  Is  hogwash. 

Authority  to  use  discipline  not  only  would 
bring  back  the  respect  that  is  due  these 
school  people,  but  It  wotild  cut  down  on  the 
tremendous  amount  of  defacing  at  prop- 
erty— vandalism — which  students  now  do  and 
get  away  with  scot  free. 

The  Congress  shoiild  act  immediately  In 
returning  the  spcmklng  privilege. 


[Frotn  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  Star,  May  24.  1063] 

iDKAUSnC    BUT    iMPaACTICAL 

President  Kennedy's  views  on  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  in  District  of  Columbia 
schools,  while  commendable  from  an  Ideal- 
istic standpoint,  are  totally  Impractical. 

The  President  said  Wednesday  he  Is 
against  corporal  punishment  in  schools, 
"But  I  would  be  for  very  strong  discipline  at 
home  so  we  don't  place  an  unfair  burden  on 
our  teachers."     Who  Isn't? 

We're  sure  District  of  Columbia  school- 
teachers, Supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen  and  North 
Carolina  Congreesman  Basil  WHiimE*.  who 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
reasonable  force  to  keep  order  In  classrooms, 
'  are  for  the  same  thing. 

Their  experiences,  however,  have  prepared 
them  to  cope  with  the  realization  that  ex- 
cessive faith  cannot  be  placed  upon  home 
discipline  In  an  area  beselged  from  all  sides 
by  a  frightening  crime  wave  and  a  social 
situation  unparralled  In  the  District's  history. 

District  of  Columbia  schools  were  rocked 
last  year  by  the  fact  that  266  girls  were 
forced  to  leave  school  because  of  pregnancy, 
doeens  of  teachers  were  assaulted.  vandal- 
Ism  ran  Into  fantastic  figures,  bodily  as- 
saults on  students  In  classrooms  and  corri- 
dors continued  to  Increase  and  school  offi- 
cials were  forced  to  appeal  for  revamped 
police  assignments  to  keep  officers  near  the 
schools. 

Dr.  Hansen  told  UJS.  News  &  World  Report 
in  March  that,  "If  the  children  merely  act 
the  way.  they  do  in  their  homes,  they're  un- 
disciplined In  the  classrootns  •  •  •  Some 
of  them  will  be  violent,  will  not  respond  to 
authority." 

The  proposal  to  lift  the  District's  long- 
standing ban  on  corporal  punishment — it 
dates  back  to  Kfarch  20,  1918 — Is  one  of  a 
series  made  as  the  indirect  result  of  a  riot 
after  a  high  school  football  game  last 
Thanksgiving  Day.  This  same  riot  sparked 
a  congressional  InvcBtlgatlon  which  estab- 
lished that  the  Washington  school  system 
has  degenerated  Into  a  "blackboard  Jungle." 

There  have  been  relatively  few  cases  in 
this  country  of  excessive  punishment  prac- 
tices among  schoolteachers.  A  study  made 
for  the  National  Education  Association  in 
1959,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  showed  that  only 
00  cases  of  assault  and  battery  had  been 
brought  against  American  teachers  In  the 
preceding  125  years. 

Representative  WirmcNiai's  bill  Is  pat- 
terned after  North  Carolina  law  and  was 
passed  in  the  House  May  13  by  a  vote  of  277 
to  63.  The  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

President  Kennedy's  Wednesday  remsu'ks 
lead  one  to  beUeve  he  might  veto  the  meas- 
ure should  it  win  Senate  approval.  Before 
he  takes  pen  In  hand,  the  President  had 
better  Inspect  a  few  of  those  homes  he  ex- 
pects to  produce  adequately  disciplined  boys 
and  girls.  

[From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer.  May  27. 

1963] 

DiadTLiNx   Can't    Bi   Dskaiud   Up 

It's  unfortunate  that  our  laws  are  so  con- 
stituted that  Members  of  Congress  have  to 
concern  themselves  with  discipline  problems 
In  the  public  schools  of  Washington,  but  we 
still  side  with  North  Carolina  Representative 
Basil  L.  WnmNm  against  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  debate  on  the  "corporal  punish- 
ment" bill. 

Whttknxb.  after  a  series  of  congressional 
hearings  on  the  discipline  problem,  intro- 
duced a  bill  patterned  after  North  Carolina 
leglslaUon.  It  would  permit  Washington's 
teachers  to  use  "reasonable  force"  to  restore 
order  in  the  classroom.  The  Ho\ise  passed 
the  bill  on  a  277  to  63  vote.  It  Is  now  being 
considered  by  the  Senate. 
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The  President  stated  at  a  news  conference 
that  he  Is  opposed  to  corporal  punishment 
in  the  schools.  His  remedy  for  a  chaotic 
problem  In  the  classrooms  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  "strong  discipline  at  home  so  we 
don't  place  an  unfair  burden  on  our  teach- 
ers." 

If  Supt.  Carl  F.  Hansen  had  any  hope  at 
all  that  there  was  going  to  be  this  kind  of 
home  remedy  In  Washington,  he  would  not 
have  requested  the  District  school  board  to 
approve  sterner  measures.  The  refusal  of  a 
majority  of  the  board  to  act  has  prompted 
the  so-called  "spanking  bUl." 

WHrrzNEX  has  explained  that  his  bill  is 
simply  an  effort  to  restore  the  teacher's  au- 
thority. An  antlcorporal  punishment  regu- 
lation now  governing  teachers  does  not  even 
permit  them  to  require  a  child  to  leave  the 
room.  The  Congressman  says  that  New 
Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  alone 
in  the  Nation  In  this  approach  to  the' be- 
havior problem. 

The  cry  against  Dr.  Hansen's  administra- 
tion was  loud  and  angry  last  fall  when  a  riot 
erupted  after  a  high  school  football  game 
In  Washington.  He  later  admitted  that 
teachers  In  the  system  faced  discipline  prob- 
lems every  day  that  were  intolerable.  But 
he  protested  that  school  officials  could  not 
be  held  responsible  unless  they  were  given 
the  authority  to  Impose  discipline  on  the 
students. 

The  President's  statement  seems  slanted 
more  to  please  Washington's  Negro  commu- 
nity than  to  get  at  the  meat  of  the  matter, 
although  his  observation  that  home  disci- 
pline Is  the  Ideal  answer  cannot  be  disputed. 

WHiTXNn's  bill  is  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  this  has  not  been  and  Is  not  likely  to 
be  forthcoming  In  Washington's  existing  so- 
cial situation.  He  should  not,  therefore,  be 
made  the  whipping  boy  for  a  failure  that  Is 
embarrassing  to  a  racial  minority  group,  the 
administration  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Tbe  Rif  ht  of  Private  Owncrihip 
and  the  Use  of  Firearms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

"  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend William  Hudspeth,  minister  of  the 
Old  Bedford  Christian  Church.  Blandins- 
ville,  ni.,  recently  wrote  to  me  defending 
the  right  of  private  ownership  and  use 
of  firearms. 

His  letter  is  a  careful  statement  of 
faith  In  Individual  responsibility.  Por- 
tions of  it  are  included  here: 

Old  Beoporo  Christian  Chitrch. 

Blandinsville.  III..  May  22.  1963. 
Representative  Paul  Findlxt, 
Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  It  Is  likely  that  a  matter  I  am 
conqgfned  about  Is  more  the  concern  of  the 
general  assembly  in  Springfield,  but  it  is 
never  amiss  that  our  national  legislators 
know  the  feeling  of  the  people.  It  Is  perhaps 
a  little  strange  that  an  ordained,  college 
trained  minister  should  write  about  this 
matter,  especially  on  church  stationery.  But 
this  Is  America. 

Tou  see,  the  matter  I  am  so  concerned 
about  Is  the  feeling  among  some  •  •  •  that 
the  private  ownership  and  use  of  firearms 
should  be  prohibited  •  •  •.  One  of  the  most 
sacred  and  meaningful  liberties  of  the  in- 


dividual American  is  that  ot  owning  and 
bearing  weapons.  •   •   • 

I  covUd  say  something  about  the  foolish 
cries  that  firearms  are  dangerous,  and  should 
be  prohibited,  although  the  same  thing  is 
true  about  woodworking  shops  and  power 
lawnmowers,  and  they  shouldn't  be  prohib- 
ited, but  that  has  all  been  said  before. 
All  any  firearms  fancier  asks  is  that  the 
sound  reasoning  common  to  all  human 
beings  be  vised  In  this  matter. 

In  fact,  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
think,  owes  it  to  the  Nation  to  use  sound 
reasoning  In  the  formulation  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's laws.  A  real  weakness  among  Amer- 
icans is  to  say,  "That's  different,"  when  it  Is 
not  different.  By  reckless  use  of  your 
newspaper,  you  could  harm  someone.  By 
reckless  use  of  my  tape  recorder,  I  could  harm 
someone.  In  between,  reckless  use  of  an 
automobile  would  have  harmed  many — and 
the  real  culprit  would  not  be  the  newspaper, 
the  recorder,  or  the  auto,  but  recklessness. 
This.  I  am  afraid.  Is  a  fact  that  is  seldom 
discerned. 

I  endeavor  to  Impress  upon  my  people  that 
God  created  us;  that  we  are,  each  of  us. 
Individual  souls,  not  just  a  part  of  a  homo- 
genous mass.  With  this  view  of  creation, 
we  must  protect  and  preserve  human  worth, 
dignity,  and  Individual  rights. 

The  church  can  but  teach  people  that 
they  are  of  such  intrinsic  eternal  value  as  to 
deserve  individual  liberty;  it  Is  up  to  the 
lawmakers  to  take  It  from  there.  You  wUl 
do  It.  won't  you? 
Sincerely. 

William  Hudspeth. 


Message  From  the  Chief  of  NaTal 
Operations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OP    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1965 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  It  will 
always  be  my  policy  to  support  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  broad  policy  mat- 
ters within  the  scope  of  our  national  se- 
curity. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  believe  that  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderson's  removal  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  was  obviously  an 
effort  to  dry  up  individual  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  military  oflBcers  and  to 
bring  about  a  conformity  of  thought  in 
line  with  the  wishes  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  In  the  matter  concerning  the 
TPX  airplane  controversy,  Admiral  An- 
derson thought  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  wrong  from  a  technical  military 
standpoint  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  so.  -In  my  opinion,  the  most  valu- 
able aid  or  ally  is  one  who  will  pre- 
sent his  frsmk,  honest,  and  sincere  judg- 
ment on  matters  in  which  he  has  an  in- 
timate and  detailed  knowledge.  After 
40  years  of  outstanding,  dedicated  serv- 
ice with  the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the 
world.  Admiral  Anderson  has  exem- 
plified the  finest  qualities  of  a  naval 
officer  and  ha^  been  an  exceptional 
military  leader.  ^ 

This  country  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  officers  like  Admiral  Anderson  and 


others  who  can  be  relied  upon  in  key 
positions  throughout  the  world.  Their 
experience,  knowledge,  and  dedication 
contribute  the  kind  of  strength  we  need 
In  these  trying  times,  and  I  believe  the 
President  could  not  select  a  finer  indi- 
vidual than  Admiral  Anderson  as  his 
Ambassador  to  Portugal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  :n 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  message 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to 
all  Naval  personnel,  which  I  believe 
reflects  on  the  ability  and  integrity  of 
a  great  military  leader.  May  this  Na- 
tion continue  to  inspire  military  men 
who  will  humbly  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity, for  today  in  maintaining  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  the  free  world. 

May  8,  1963. 
Prom:  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
To:NAVOP. 

1.  The  appointive  tenja  for  the  Chiefs  of 
our  military  services  Is  but  2  years,  and 
mine  expires  on  August  1,  1968.  The  Pi-es- 
Ident  of  the  United  States,  our  Commar.der 
In  Chief,  has  announced,  as  you  now  krxrw, 
that  he  will  appoint  Adm.  David  McTion- 
ald  as  my  relief.  I  know  of  no  finer  prcfes- 
sional  fighting  man,  statesman,  and  gentle- 
man, and  I  will  be  proud  to  turn  over  to 
him  the  helm  of  this,  the  most  powerful  tmd 
magnificent  Navy  ever  to  sail  the  seven  seas. 
The  President  has,  today,  announced  V^&t  I 
will  continue  to  serve  our  country  in  another 
pbeltion  of  great  responsibility  and  im- 
portance, therefore,  I  look  fcx-ward  with 
pride  to  tbe  privilege  of  adding  to  rny  40 
years  of  service. 

2.  In  regard  to  these  forthcoming  changes, 
I  note  with  considerable  concern  the  specu- 
lation as  to  possible  reasons  for  the  decision 
to  limit  my  term  to  2  yean.  I  would,  there- 
fore. Implore  you  to  avoid  any  remarks,  oom- 
inents,  or  assumptions  relating  there'x>.  Let 
me  asstire  each  and  every  man  In  the  naval 
service  that  our  Commander  in  Ctief  has 
made  clear  to  me  not  only  his  conflclence  in 
our  naval  leadership  but  his  pride  in  our 
service.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unbsooming 
of  the  naval  profession  to  engage  In  any  ac- 
tions or  reactions  which  could  do  df  jnage  to 
our  service  reputations — collectively  and  in- 
dividual— as  well  as  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  these  United  Statos  and  of 
ovir  clvUian  leadership. 

3.  I  have  accepted  the  President's  appoint- 
ment to  this  new  post  as  an  affirroatton  of 
his  confidence  in,  and  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation of  those  values  which  form  the 
foundation  of  our  Navy.  These  principles 
are  universal  In  their  application.  Abide  by 
them  always  and  use  them  well. 

Oeoroz  Ah  derson. 


Cooperatives  and  Freed'>iii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or  irOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pre;iident,  on 
May  8,  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Hubirt  H. 
Humphrey,  addressed  the  Coaference  on 
Cooperatives  and  the  Future  o:i  the  sub- 
ject "Cooperatives  and  Freedom."  The 
speech  deals  with  the  contributions  made 
to  our  society  and  our  economy  by  co- 
operatives In  an  authoritative  and  inter> 
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estlng  manner.  It  ia  truly  an  outstand- 
ing address  that  deserves  a  wide  audi- 
ence. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
CMiscnt  that  the  speech  be  prtnted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows: 
CoorsBATivxs   AKB    Tkixdou.:    TtLAtnctiirT   or 

/tpwM  BT   SXMATOH   HtTBSXT  H     HUMPIOKT. 
or  MIMNI80TA.  BxrOBX  THK  CONTiaXNCI  ON 

CoopsaATTvas  AJfo  thz  Tvrvmf 

Thank  you  very  mucli  Mr.  Hendrlckaon. 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Vermont.  Senator  Obo«ck  Atkin. 

I  can  honestly  aay  that  of  the  many  men 
that  I  have  known  In  public  life.  I  have 
never  known  one  who  waa  a  more  stanch 
defender,  and  a  more  sincere  and  effective 
advocate  of  the  cooperative  movement — of 
the  farm  cooperative — than  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Mr.  Aokxn.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  him. 

Many  thlngi  have  happened  here  this 
evening  that  are  Intriguing.  Roy  Hendrlck- 
■on  Introduced  Clyde  Sills  as  the  dean  of  the 
co-ops  In  Washington.  My  gracious.  When 
I  came  here  they  were  talking  about  that 
rambunctious  young  fellow  from  Arkansas. 
Clyde  Kills.  Now  he's  a  dean.  It's  a  great 
honor  to  be  known  as  "the  dean  of  the 
co-ope,"  Clyde.  You  preside  well  over  your 
unruly  students.  I  want  to  compliment  you, 
too. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  on  this  platform  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  was  Oor- 
emor  of  our  State  of  Minnesota.  OrvUle 
Freeman  as  Governor  of  Minnesota  dldnt 
take  a  passive  Interest  In  cooperatives.  He 
took  an  active  Interest.  He  promoted  them. 
He  urged  people  to  Join.  He  was  by  word 
and  deed  and  practice  a  true  cobperator. 
You  have  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  one 
who  pleads  your  case  and  cause  well  and  one 
who  lives  by  the  principles  that  he  espous^ 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  now  about  my  views 
on  cooperatives  and  the  cooperative  move- 
ment In  the  United  States — and  elsewhere — 
and  what  we  can  do  to  Improve  It.  If  noth- 
ing else  happened  In  this  meeting  than  that 
six  of  the  national  federations  are  meeting 
together,  working  together,  planning  to- 
gether, and  thinking  toother,  this  would  be 
a  significant  accomplishment  In  Its  own 
right. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  In  the  past  of  or- 
ganizations of  cooperatives  Is  that  all  too 
often  the  federations  would  have  their  own 
meetings,  and  the  federations  would  pursue 
their  own  course.  They  were  effective,  but 
not  often  enough  would  the  federations  come 
together  to  find  a  conamon  meeting  ground — 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  cooperating  be- 
tween cooperative  federations  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  programs  and  objectives 
agreed  upon. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here — 300  to  400  of 
you — dedicated  by  life  and  by  conviction. 
Idealism  and  practice,  to  your  cooperative 
organizations  and  the  cooperative  principles 
In  Itself  Is  a  significant  accomplishment. 

The  charges  against  cooperatives — unfair 
charges,  half  truths— gain  considerable  ac- 
ceptance by  an  unknowing  ^bllc  because 
they  get  the  headlines  and  because  they  are 
cloaked  Iji  sensationalism.  But  like  most 
good  things,  meetings  of  this  sort,  while 
meaningful  to  those  who  are  the  participants 
and  having  long-range  good,  Jiist  simply  Sre 
not  broadcast  across  the  land. 

You  did  not  get  where  you  are  Just  by 
meetings  like  this.  There  were  days  when 
some  of  you  In  this  audience  met  in  less 
lavish  surroundings.  There  were  times  when 
you  wondered  whether  you  could  carry  on. 
If  you  could  find  the  means,  yes.  even  the 
courage  to  carry  on.  Many  a  cooperative  was 
started  In  a  country  store  around  a  potbellied 
stove.    Many  •  cooperative  was  started  out 


of  sheer  desperation — it  had  to  be  started. 
There  was  no  way  to  market  the  product 
without  being  exploited,  no  way  to  meet  the 
rising  coats  of  production  unless  you  could 
band  together. 

Cooperatives  as  we  know  them  are  the 
result  of  both  Idealism  and  Ideals,  plus  con- 
viction and  necessity. 

One  way  that  we  can  measure  how  well  we 
have  been  doing  Is  to  look  at  the  statistical 
evidence.  Since  1913  cooperaUves  have  mar- 
keted, or  purchased  or  been  Involved  In.  eco- 
nomic transactions  that  have  gone  far  be- 
yond the  taoo  bUllon  mark.  That's  big 
business.  The  net  volume  of  cooperative 
economic  enterprise  in  fiscal  year  1961  was 
approximately  %\2Vt  billion.  That's  rather 
big  business.  I  can  think  of  some  cooper- 
atives out  in  our  State  of  Minnesota  that 
started  with  Just  a  few  thousand  dollars  26 
years  ago,  and  today  have  assets  that  run 
Into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

In  Minnesota,  we  have  grain  cooperatives. 
We  have  our  great  dairy  cooperaUves.  We 
have  the  great  Central  Exchange.  We  have 
the  Midland  Cooperative.  We  have  the 
Superior  CooperaUve  In  the  Duluth-Superlor 
area.  We  have  the  Farmers  Union  GTA.  We 
have  many  hundreds  of  elevator  cooperatives. 

All  of  these  had  little  beginnings — every 
one  of  them.  Some  of  them  perished  along 
the  way.  In  a  free  society  this  Is  inevitable 
and  the  admonition  that  has  been  given 
here  tonight,  of  strengthening  these  cooper- 
atives by  wiser  lAanagsment,  indeed  at  times, 
even  by  closer  sssociatlon.  Is  a  good  and 
sound  admonition. 

But  we  didn't  get  where  we  are  because 
somebody  established  an  edict  or  because  the 
OovCTnment  of  the  United  States  said.  "This 
Is  the  way  It  ought  to  be." 

About  two-thirds  of  the  dairymen  of  this 
country  belong  to  cooperatives.  Without  oo- 
oj>eratlvee,  America's  dairy  Industry  today 
would  be  a  detid  Industry.  It  couldn't  pos- 
sibly survive.  We  are  privileged  today  to 
have  this  great  Industry  because  wise  men, 
now  and  in  the  past,  brought  farm  producers 
of  this  highly  skilled,  expensive,  costly 
operation  known  as  dairying  Into  the  great 
cooperatives.  Today,  three-fiftlis  of  the 
fluid  milk.  60  percent  (rf  the  butter,  and  75 
percent  of  the  nonfat  dried  nUlk  Is  han- 
dled by  dairy  cooperatives. 

A  better  measxirement  is  to  see  what  serv- 
ices these  cooperatives  offer.  We  ought  to 
tell  more  people  about  them,  because  the 
cooperative  movement  needs  acceptance  as 
well  as  Just  toleration.  It  needs  advocacy 
as  weU  as  an  assumption  that  It  will  re- 
main. 

Consider  marketing  first.  The  picture  fO£_ 
marketing  farm  products  shows  some  disar- 
ray In  spite  of  the  cooperatives.  In  spite  of 
government  and  other  actions.  But  If  It 
were  not  foe  the  cooperatives  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products  today  would  be  In  an 
unbelievably  bad  situation. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  farmers  of 
today  Is  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  posi- 
tion. This  Is  something  we  have  to  drive 
home.  While  we  do  recognize  the  spiritual 
and  political  Importance  of  Individuality, 
we  recognize  that  a  farmer  Is  helpless  against 
some  economic  forces  that  affect  agriculture 
and  the  entire  Nation  unless  he  can  Increase 
his  bargaining  poeltlon.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  bargaining  Is  dictation — or  destruc- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  farmers  would  look 
upon  their  cooperative  as  not  merely  an  as- 
sociation but  also  as  a  tool  to  bargain  with 
and  a  means  to  Improve  their  strength. 

By  pooling  both  the  volume  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  their  bargaining  power  through 
cooperatives,  farmers  have  proven  again  and 
again  that  they  can  exert  great  Influence  in 
the  marketplace.  And  besides  that,  co- 
•peratlves  help  to  buUd^ew  markets  and 
find  new  outlets  for  farm  products. 

The  combined  resources  of  many  farmers 
often  makes  It  possible  to  process  and  to 


package,  and  to  sell  under  nationally  known 
brand  names — thereby  creating  a  new  de- 
mand. 

Cooperatives  help  farmers  to  establish  a 
high  quality  and  a  good  reputation  for  prod- 
licts.  There  Is  no  susbtltute  for  this.  Com- 
petition today  demands  a  better  product, 
demands  better  packaging,  demands  better 
distribution,  demands  better  merchandising. 
If  cooperatives  have  one  weakness,  it  is  that 
they  refuse  to  come  to  grips  all  too  often 
with  the  marketing  practices  which  this 
society  requires.  That  means  modern  ad- 
vertising, packaging,  selling,  and  marketing 
practices. 

Cooperatives  have  also  become  a  potent 
factor  in  agricultural  export  trade.  This 
whole  meeting  could  be  devoted  to  export 
trade.  And  no  one  has  done  a  better  Job 
to  point  out  the  Importance  of  our  exports — 
for  our  national  economy,  for  our  balance 
of  payments,  for  our  national  leadership,  for 
our  International  poeltlon — than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  thU  meeting  dldnt 
do  anything  else  but  to  support  the  hand  of 
those  who  are  attempUng  to  support 
America^  position  of  leadership  and  export 
markets  of  agricultural  products,  it  would 
perform  a  great  service  In  this  city.  Let 
me  warn  you  now:  There  are  powerful  forces 
In  Government  and  outside  of  Goveriunent 
who  are  willing  to  make  all  sorts  of  adjust- 
ment, politically,  diplomatically,  and  every 
other  way,  but  are  unwilling  to  take  up  the 
cudgel  and  to  flght  for  a  fair  and  decent  op- 
portunity to  compete  in  open  markets 
throughout  the  world.  And  if  anyone  fought 
this  good  flght.  It  was  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture when  he  was  at  Paris  last  fall,  meet- 
ing with  ministers  of  agriculture  and  flnance 
and  others,  when  he  fought  the  good  flght 
for  American  farmers  and  agricultural  mar- 
kets overseas — In  the  Conunon  Markfct  area. 

What  Is  happening  to  poultry  Is  only  a 
forerunner  of  what  can  happen  to  grains, 
and  what  can  happen  to  one  product  after 
another.  Usless  we  can  do  something  to  de- 
clare a  halt  to  this  protectionism  before  It  is 
accepted  because  we  have  to  have  allies, 
American  agriculture  Is  going  to  suffer.  Co- 
operatives now  need  to  exert  their  Influence 
before  it  is  too  late,  not  only  to  build  export 
markets,  but  to  Influence  the  political  climate 
In  the  Capital.  In  the  Congress.  In  the  State 
Department. 

The  American  exporter,  the  American  pro- 
ducer, has  never  faced  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion which  he  faces  today  In  the  Common 
Market.  He  has  never  faced  the  kind  of  pro- 
tectionism which  can  be  established  unless 
we  Insist  that  poultry  and  grains  and  dairy 
products,  and  vegetable  oils,  and  cotton 
and  a  iKJSt  of  other  products  are  all  a  part 
of  NATO,  of  our  expenditures  for  defense, 
of  our  400,000  troops  In  Western  Europe  and 
of  a  common  policy  for  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. We'd  better  make  up  our  mind 
to  that. 

Now  we  have  some  new  export  coopera- 
tives. Right  now,  for  example,  the  Producers 
Export  Co.  has  sold  millions  of  bushels  of 
co-op  grain  abroad  since  It  organized  a  few 
years  ago.  And  there  Is  a  group  of  soybean 
and  cottonseed  processing  cooperatives  which 
is  starting  a  new  cooperative  to  sell  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  Its  name  is  Soy-Oot 
Sales  with  headquarters  in  Houston.  Tex. 
This  Is  good.    This  Is  meeting  modern^eeds. 

Purchasing  cooperatives  are  well  repre- 
sented here,  and  also  exert  a  great  force  for 
the  good  of  the  farmer  In  supply  and  dis- 
tribution. Farmers  obtain  through  these 
purchasing  cooperatives  supplies  at  reduced 
costs.  And  they  are  supplies  that  are 
phased-ln  to  the  farm  operation. 

Although  cooperatives  supply  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  farm  market,  for  the  major 
supplies  they  handle,  their  Influence  on  dally 
prices  and  quality  result  In  savings  to  every 
farmer.    This  is  In  an  amount  to  several  times 
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the  dollar  savings  shown  In  their  annual 
audits. 

Another  contribution  of  our  cooperatives 
Is  to  help  farmers  operate  their  farming  en- 
terprises more  efficiently — through  your 
Journals,  through  your  fleldmen.  through 
the  many  services  which  are  offered.  I 
might  add  that  these  services  could  well  be 
expanded. 

Cooperatives  often  too  prove  to  be  the 
gadfly  that  stimulates  other  businesses  to 
do  a  better  Job  for  farmers.  Tbls  is  no 
small  contribution.  Just  recently  a  major 
company  In  the  United  SUtes  (a  grain  com- 
pany) has  offered  a  flrm  marketing  agree- 
ment to  growers  In  its  area  that  guarantees 
paying  growers  a  cash  price  above  that  given 
by  a  cooperative  In  the  region.  Well,  that 
cooperative  has  done  a  service  far  greater 
than  It  win  ever  show  on  Its  books. 

Cooperative  spokesmen  often  refer  to  the 
yardstick  or  pace-setting  Influence  on  their 
bbslnesses.  You  all  know  Instances  where 
the  price  of  a  product  has  show  an  Immedi- 
ate Increase  when  farmers  first  fbrmed  a 
cooperative  to  market  It  or  the  price  of  farm 
supplies  has  dropped  when  farmers  started 
nianufacturlng  their  own  through  a  coopera- 
tive— and  dropped  as  much  as  30  or  40  per- 
cent.    This  Is  a  ccnnmon  picture. 

We  often  hear  about  change  these  days. 
The  acceleration  of  change  In  farming  and 
In  outside  environments  in  which  fanners 
operate  is  throwing  out  a  great  challenge 
to  our  cooperative  movement.  This  is  what 
we  have  been  talking  about.  And  the  co- 
operatives have  to  face  up  to  that  challenge. 

All  mergers  are  not  bad.  not  when  they 
modernize  and  streamline  administrative 
operations,  farm  services,  such  as  bulk  de- 
livery, when  farmers  need  them,  or  when 
they  are  enough  to  adjust  to  serving  the 
larger  farms  with   Increased  specializations. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  changes.  I 
want  to  emphasize  In  particular  the  changes 
that  are  required  In  marketing  practices  aind 
In  administrative  organization.  What  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement?  Xn  oxxr  time,  as  we  see  It 
now.  It  is  a  contribution  to  freedom.  I 
don't  think  there  Is  any  doubt  about  this. 
The  cooperative  movement  haa  been  an  es- 
sential factor  In  the  success  of  the  family 
farm  sysem.  It  has  contributed  to  communi- 
ty life  and  agrlcultxunl  progress.  Coopera- 
tives are  the  chief  means  of  preserving  this 
pattern  that  Is  so  essential  to  a  sound  and 
progressive  democracy. 

The  family  farm  today  mxut  operate,  how- 
ever, in  an  economic  environment  that  Is 
characterized  by  bigness.  The  only  way  that 
you  can  stand  up  to  bigness,  unless  you  want 
to  "corporailze"  American  agriculture.  Is 
through  the  cooperative.  The  cooi>eratlve 
Is  the  answer  to  the  bigness  that  surrounds 
this  entire  agriculture  operation.  ITie  co- 
operative may  be  the  only  answer  in  many 
cases  If  family  farming  ts  to  continue  to 
exist. 

Family  farmers,  through  their  coopera- 
tives, represent  the  true  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  ought  to  make  this  point  mani- 
festly clear.  Who  Is  more  closely  and  clearly 
Identified  with  free  enterprise  than  a  land- 
owner, a  farm  operator,  the  family  farmer, 
the  American  farmer?  The  UB  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  he  has  about  $4  billion 
of  his  own  money  Invested  in  these  coopera- 
tives— with  no  Government  money  Invested. 

Cooperatives  are.  In  essence,  doing  things 
for  ttiemselves.  This  embodies  the  basic 
spirit  of  our  freedom.  Cooperatives  help 
preserve  our  American  heritage  at  a  nuin 
with  an  Independent  spirit  who  Is  yet  sen- 
sible enough  to  work  together  with  others 
for  his  own  common  good. 

I  fall  to  understand  why  some  people  to- 
day seek  to  deny  farmers  and  oooperatlves 
the  same  rights  to  do  what  others  do  with- 
out any  criticism  at  all.  Other  businesses 
Join    together    to    do    many    things — small 


grocers  and  drugstores  form  buying  co- 
operatives and  say  it's  great.  And  that  they 
do  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
chain  store  on  a  more  equal  basis. 

Newspapers,  who  are  very  often  critical  of 
cooperatives,  get  together  to  hire  report«v 
and  collect  news  on  a  mutual  basis — ^the 
Associated  Press  Is  an  example.  Many  bxisl- 
nesses  carry  ownership  of  their  product  all 
the  way  from  Its  raw  state,  to  the  finished 
product  on  the  shelf  to  the  customer.  This 
Is  looked  upon  as  efllclency. 

When  farmers  do  this  In  their  cooperatives 
they  are  often  charged  with  Interference  In 
what  they  call  capitalist  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Often  the  very  people  who  shout  the 
loudest  about  free  enterprise  are  the  ones 
who  seek  to  deny  the  farmer  the  right  to 
try  to  preserve  his  own  private  ownership  by 
using  cooperatives  to  help  handle  simply 
another  stage,  or  extension,  of  his  farming 
business.  Who  has  a  better  right  to  market 
his  own  product  than  the  fanner?  Who  has 
a  better  right  and  reason  to  get  hla  supplies 
and  services  as  economically  and  efficiently 
as  possible  than  a  farmer?  He  has  every 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  bigness  ol 
our  system.  He  ought  to  be  able  at  least 
to  design  for  his  own  use  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  he  sees  are  possible  through 
his  cooperative.    This  is  good  business. 

Cooperatives,  as  I  have  said,  help  build 
good  citizens.  They  help  build  leadership. 
Any  country  that  Is  going  -  to  be  a  great 
oovmtry  and  be  a  continuing  democracy  miost 
build  leadership.  Leadership  Isn't  some- 
thing you  get  out  of  a  university,  or  some- 
thing that  you  Inherit.  Leadership  essen- 
tially comes  through  experience.  In  our  co- 
op>eratlve  movement  today  we  have  at  least 
100,000  farmers  who  are  directors  of  ooopera- 
tlves. Among  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
of  this  country  we  have  in^xluced  hundreds 
of  outstanding  leaders,  and  this  is  true  o€ 
every  one  of  your  national  federations.  You 
have  produced  men  and  women  who  are 
{Ktlltlcal  leaders,  economic  leaders,  civic  lead- 
ers, and  who  can  stand  up  and  speak  their 
minds  and  do  It  well  and  cogently.  There 
is  no  substitute  In  a  free  nation  for  leader- 
ship and  dignity  that  comes  through  ex- 
perience and  conviction. 

The  recent  encyclical  issued  by  Pope  John 
XXinsaid: 

"The  right  to  private  property  even  of  pro- 
ductive goods,  also  derives  from  the  nature 
of  man.  This  right,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
declared.  Is  suitable  mecms  for  safeguarding 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  for  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  In  all  fields:  It 
strengthens  and  gives  serenity  to  family  life, 
thereby  increasing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  state." 

Cooperatives  are  helping  safeguard  that 
human  dignity  and  safeguarding  the  dignity 
of  our  world  communities  by  helping  farm- 
ers retain  their  independent  fanning  enter- 
prise, or  as  the  encyclical  said,  "their  right  to 
private  property  even  of  productive  goods." 

Cooperatives  thus  help  to  build  citizens 
under  our  system  of  government  by  provid- 
ing them  the  means  of  gaining  a  better 
standard  of  living,  by  Increasing  knowledge, 
by  enpouraglng  Initiative  and  by  making  peo- 
ple feel  more  assurance  of  being  recognized 
as  an  active  element  of  our  society.  For 
these  reasons,  a  government  of  the  people,  a 
government  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple for  over  half  a  century  has  seen  fit  to 
give  encouragement  and  assistance  to  oo- 
operatlvee,  through  research  and  educational 
programs.  Moreover,  Government  has  as- 
sisted by  providing  loans  to  help  Improve 
and  expand  theee  operations — as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  farm  credit  system,  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  with  the  REA,  and  the 
bank  for  cooperatives. 

I  want  to  warn  this  audience  that  every 
time  we  seek  to  hold  these  programs  we 
have  entrenched  opposition,  new  attacks,  new 
means  of  trying  to  distract  us  from  the  cen- 


tral obJe<itive  of  building  a  mcM'e   squltabls 
and  a  more  Just  society. 

TTie  bank  for  cooperatives  did  a  great  Job 
in  this  country.  My  own  view  1(.  that  the 
bank  could  well  have  greater  caplfAl  because 
the  cost  of  any  kind  of  cooperative  endeavor 
today  Is  far  greater  than  It  was  when  that 
bank  was  established.  Our  frlenrls  here  from 
REA  know  the  lmpc»-tanoe  today  of  adequate 
capital. 

America  ought  to  see  to  it  thet  through  the 
means  of  the  private  cooperative  every  farm- 
er In  America  who  veants  a  tel'iphone,  for  ex- 
ample, can  have  one  If  he  can  pay  for  it 
through  his  cooperative  or  ttjough  whatever 
other  system  there  may  be  available. 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  this  is  the  case.  In  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  In  Britain  and  V^estem 
Europe,  in  Italy,  in  Japan  and  many  other 
countries  the  cooperative  movement  has  a 
healthy  public  support  and,  of  court*,  has 
great  strength.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
the  situation  Is  exactly  the  opposite. 

The  Communist  state's  collective  farms  are 
about  as  far  as  you  can  get  from  our  free 
and  Independent  associations  of  farmers.  If 
there  was  ever  any  kind  of  a  comparison  that 
we  could  make  between  two  systems,  It  Is 
not  the  comparison  between  steel  companies 
alone,  not  the  ccnnparison  between  a  mer- 
chandising system  alone.  I  think  the  real 
comparison  that  makes  an  Indelible  Impres- 
sion upon  i>eople  throughout  the  world  to- 
day is  the  comparison  of  the  farmer  and  his 
cooperative  in  a  free  country  such  as  ours 
and  the  farmer  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  a  few  years 
ago.  We  talked  a  lltUe  bit  about  coopera- 
tives. When  he  asked  me  to  explain  our 
capitalism,  telling  me  I  knew  nothing  of,  as 
he  called  It,  his  socialism,  I  used  our  own 
State  of  Minnesota  as  an  example.  He  told 
me  qxilte  frankly  that  I  was  Ignorant,  as  he 
put  It,  of  socialism  and  I  said  I  dldnt  mean 
to  be  Impertinent  or  impolite  because  that 
was  not  the  purpoee  of  my  visit,  but  that  I 
would  return  the  compliment — that  he  was 
Ignorant  of  o\ir  so-called  private  enterprise 
or  free  enterprise  83rstem.  He  said,  "You  tAke 
20  minutes  on  your  capitalism  and  I'll  take 
20  minutes  on  my  socialism."  So  he  took  his 
time  on  his  socialism  and  I  took  our  time 
on  what  he  called  "our  capitalism"  and  I 
explained  my  own  State  of  Minnesota  as  best 
I  could. 

I  pointed'  out  that  we  had  corporations, 
partnerships,  big  corporations,  little  family 
corporations,  stock  ovmershlp.  We  had  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  we  had  public  ownership, 
we  had  private  ownership.  But  I  said  ttist 
above  all,  we  have  the  greatest  system  of 
cooperatives  In  America,  representing  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  learned  how  to 
work  together  without  state  dictation  and 
have  preserved  their  dignity,  their  freedom, 
their  Individuality,  their  private  invest- 
ments, their  private  property  and  yet,  have 
Ix>oled  their  resources — human,  financial, 
and  physical,  for  common  purposes  and 
conunon  objectives.  I  don't  know  if  we 
convinced  him  of  anything,  but  I  had  the 
better  of  the  argument  and  I  knew  It  and 
I  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  country  after 
country.  When  I  spoke  on  Radio  Moacow 
I  didn't  talk  with  them  about  their  cities, 
but  I  talked  to  them  about  our  cooperatives. 
I  talked  to  them  that  way  because  the  radio 
program  went  Into  many  collective  farms  In 
Russia.  I  said.  "What  America  Is  proudest 
of  is  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  electricity  to  the  homes  of  our  farm- 
ers and  to  the  farms  and  to  the  workshops, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  light  up  the  land, 
so  to  speak,  with  people  who  own  their  own 
REA  rural  electric  facilities,  who  are  their 
own  bosses,  who  set  their  own  rates,  who 
built  their  own  plants  and  their  own  lines 
and  own  them.  We  are  proud  today  that 
America's  agriculture  Is  out  of  the  dark  and 
into  the  light  of  modem  living." 
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It  ■octmn  to  me  that  we  bAd  the  better  of 
the  »rg\unent.  Unfortunately.  however, 
there  are  too  many  people  In  oiir  own  coun- 
try who  lump  together  cooperative*  and  col- 
lective*, who  lump  together  the  cooperator 
and  the  ConununUt. 

No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  than  to 
abuse  the  meaning  or  to  misinterpret  or 
mlarepreeent  the  meaning  of  what  we  call  a 
cooperative.  Our  cooperatives  are  Instru- 
ments of  their  own»r8  and  users,  of  the 
farmers.  The  collectives  are  the  tools  of 
the  state.  Where  true  cooperatives  exist 
freedom  Is  strong  and  communism  is  weak. 
We  found  this  to  be  the  ca«e  after  World 
War  II  In  Japan  where  cooperatives  were 
organized  for  agricultural  services  and  for 
fisheries.  Today  Japan's  rural  people  are 
true  friends  of  freedom  and  of  the  United 
States. 

In  many  of  the  emerging  countries  that 
you've  seen  and  I've  seen,  and  your  repre- 
sentaUves  are  here  tonight,  people  cry  out 
for  cooperatives.  I  returned  from  Caracas. 
Venezuela  Just  last  Friday,  from  a  meeUng 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
I'm  happy  to  report  to  this  audience  that 
businessmen  In  Latin  America  (they  were 
there  by  the  hundreds — farm  leaders  and 
bankers)  freely  and  openly  said  that  the  only 
hope  In  Latin  America  today  to  save  the 
campeslno  from  destruction  and  from  in- 
filtration of  communism  and  ultimate  col- 
lectivization and  from  Castroism  Is  the  co- 
operative. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
this  Senator,  and  thank  goodness,  others, 
insist  that  this  Government  not  take  a  pas- 
sive attitude  on  cooperative  development. 

If  our  Government  in  Its  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  as  excited  about  cooperative 
development  as  it  Is  about  basic,  big.  eco- 
nomic development,  of  big  Industries  where 
there  are  too  few  managers  to  run  them,  too 
few  skilled  workers  to  operate  them.  If  we 
would  become  as  excited  about  the  poesl- 
bllltlee  of  training  cooperative  leadership,  of 
nourishing  the  cooperative  movement,  of 
helping  to  establish  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives In  country  after  country  and  an  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Cooperative  Financing  In 
Latin  America,  then  we  may  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed with  freedom  In  Latin  America  and 
prevent  it  from  being  destroyed  and  gobbled 
up  by  what  seems  to  be  a  terrible  disease 
that  Infiltrates  this  area.  The  disease  Is 
called  Castroism,  violence,  terrorism  and 
comm\uilsm.  If  foreign  aid  is  continued  to 
be  poured  into  these  countrliis  without  the 
underpinning  of  a  free  trade  union  move- 
ment, of  farmers'  cooperatives,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  credit  unions,  supply  co- 
operatives, supervised  farm  credit — If  we 
continue  to  pour  money  In  without  these 
additional  supports  we  will  have  wasted  our 
substance.  We  will  fall  and  freedom  will  be 
lost. 

You've  got  to  excite  yourself  about  this. 
Cooperation  cannot  live  as  an  island  unto  It- 
self. We  need  to  expand  this  whole  philos- 
ophy and  to  extend  it.  Let  me  say  to  each 
of  the  six  national  federations — you  are  not 
fulfilling  your  responsibilities  to  this  country 
or  to  the  things  In  which  you  believe  unless 
you  are  willing  to  dedicate  part  of  your  man- 
power, part  of  your  resources,  part  of  your 
technical  know-how  to  help  other  people  help 
themselves  as  you  have  been  able  to  help 
yourselves. 

You  must  share  your  knowledge  and  share 
your  experiences  and  train  and  educate  and 
organize. 

I  appeal  to  you  then  to  make  our  Ameri- 
can cooperative  movement  the  vanguard  of 
Operation  Freedom,  not  only  In  Latin 
America,  but  In  Asia.  In  Africa,  and  in  every 
other  country,  to  spread  the  good  news 
around  the  globe,  to  spread  It  to  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  must  make  this  message  of  cooperation 
which  has  enriched  our  lives  a  source  of  en- 
richment and  of  Inspiration  to  people  who 


today  hunger  for  inspiration.  If  we  do  this, 
then  we  can  honestly  say  that  cooperation 
has  fulfilled  It  real  destiny. 

Cooperatives,  while  they  preserve  Individ- 
uality, are  essentially  International  and  are 
essentially  universal.  They  are  related  to 
people  everywhere,  not  Just  people  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  should 
like  to  insert  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  address  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hayes,  Inter- 
national president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  which  he  de- 
livered before  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  on 
May  9. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Hayes  has  given  an 
excellent  resume  of  the  employment  situ- 
ation and  has  stated  clearly  the  need 
for  full  cooperation  of  representatives 
of  management,  labor,  industry,  and 
government  if  we  hope  to  find  the  proper 
solution. 

I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  be  Im- 
pressed   by    this    presentation    by    Mr. 
Hayes  and   will  benefit   from   his  sug- 
gestions : 
Automation,  Manpowxb  and  Training,  and 

THX  Conservation  or  Human  Resources 

(By  A.  J.  Hayes) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I 
think  we  should  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  whenever  we  use  the  word  "Automation" 
we  are  using  It  In  Its  broad  sense:  that  Is. 
when  we  talk  about  automation  we  are  talk- 
ing about  all  forms  of  technological,  scien- 
tific, and  transitional  progress. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
general  effects  of  this  type  of  automation 
upon  our  society.  First  we  know,  for 
example,  that  automation  has  caused  sub- 
stantial unemplo3rment.  Second,  current 
indications  are  that  unemplojrment,  caused 
by  automation,  will  continue  to  Increase. 

In  fact,  there  are  many  economists  who 
predict  that  unless  we  do  much  more  than 
Is  now  being  proposed  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress that  technological  unemployment  will 
continue  to  grow  to  at  least  10  percent 
by  the  year  of  1070.  If  this  comes  to  pass, 
more  than  8  million  American  citizens  will 
be  without  employment  or  employment  op- 
portunities. Such  a  large  proportion  of  o\ir 
work  force — without  Jobs  or  Job  opportuni- 
ties— creates  a  politically  dangerous  situa- 
tion. The  reaction  of  this  substantial 
number  of  our  working  population  could 
lead  to  very  radical  and  dire  consequences. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  such  fears 
are  Justified  we  need  otUy  take  a  look  at  the 
official  unemployment  figures  of  the  past  10 
years.  In  1953.  3  percent  of  our  work  force 
was  unemployed,  and  notwithstanding  our 
efforts  to  provide  more  and  m<x«  Job  op- 
portunities, ever  since  that  year  unemploy- 
ment has  gradually  Increased  luitll  today  the 
official  figures  of  the  Department  of  Lab<M: 
show  that  5.7  percent  of  our  wcH'k  force  Is  un- 
employed. But  the  5.7  percent  really  doeent 
tell  the  whole  story.  This  figure  does  not  In- 
clude the  full-time  equivalent  of  part-time 
unemployment  nor  does  It  Include  the  un- 


employment of  those  who  are  coming  Into 
the  employment  market  and  are  not  recorded 
as  having  sought  Jobs,  only  because  they  are 
convinced  there  are  no  Jobs  available.  The 
statistics  in  these  latter  two  areas  should 
give  us  some  Idea  of  the  problems  here. 

In  Mirch  1&G3,  2'-2  million  people  were  em- 
ployed on  a  part-time  basis.  In  the  officlsl 
statistics  these  part-time  unemployed  are 
considered  to  be  employed,  and  yet  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  their  part-time  unem- 
ployment would  add  nearly  SO  percent  to  the 
unemployment  fig\ire.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  number  of  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  who  are  coming  Into  our 
employment  market  Is  increasing  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  while  4Va  million  youths  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  25  came  into  our  employ- 
ment market  from  schools  and  colleges  be- 
tween 195)  and  1960.  that  in  the  next  7 
years  (1963-70)  this  number  will  increase 
to  0  mUllon.  But  actually  our  problems  are 
even  greater  than  those  refiected  by  all  of 
these  figures.  These  statistics  do  not  Include 
temporary  and  transitional  unemployment. 
In  1961.  15.096,000  (or  18.4  percent  of  our 
labor  force  suffered  some  unemployment  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  means  that  approxi- 
mately 1  person  out  of  every  10  of  the  en- 
tire population;  1  out  of  614  persons  out  of 
•  our  tot.il  labor  force  and  1  out  of  3  families 
were   affected   by   temporary  unemployment. 

These  figfures.  of  course,  reveal  In  a  direct 
manner  the  economic  consequences  of  un- 
employment but  they  still  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power,  the  resulting  reduction  In  the 
standard  of  life  for  all  of  the  family  mem- 
bers who  are  affected  by  this  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  also  has  an  adverse  social 
and  cuUvu'al  Impact  upon  our  society  But 
even  beyond  this,  even  the  moet  optimistic 
agree  that  at  a  certain  stage  unemployment 
begets  more  unemployment,  and  this,  of 
course,  would  mean  an  even  greater  adverse 
impact  upon  the  economic,  social  and  cul- 
t\iral  lives  of  our  people. 

Since  we  are  here  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  our  handicapped!  let  us  explore  for 
a  moment  in  a  general  way  the  effect  that 
automation  and  unemployn^ent  have  upon 
our  handicapped  and  apon  our  efforts  to 
find  solutions  to  their  problems. 

One  of  the  great  unmet  needs  of  our  society 
Is  the  unmet  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
While  automation  Itself  holds  out  great  hope 
for  better  solutions  to  these  problems,  the 
adverse  byproducts  of  automation  actually 
make  this  task  much  more  difficult. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  with  a  grow- 
ing national  economy,  the  pace  of  auto- 
mated progress  would  be  substantially  In- 
creased. Moreover,  automated  machinery 
and  equipment  has  reduced  the  ph3rsical 
qualifications  for  the  performance  of  millions 
of  millions  of  Jobs  and  would  thus  provide 
far  greater  opportunity  to  those  with  phys- 
ical handicaps.  However,  since  we  have  not 
as  yet  found  adequate  solutions  to  the 
adverse  by  products  of  our  own  progress  the 
tendencies  of  automation  are  In  the  opposite 
direction.  Growing  unempl03rment  and  the 
resulting  loss  In  purchasing  power,  with  its 
social  and  cultural  Impacts.  Is  slowing  up 
the  pace  of  automation  and  technological 
unemployment  Is  making  It  far  more  difficult 
to  provide  Job  opportunities  for  the  phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Even  though  solutions  have  been  discussed 
and  some  actions  have  been  taken  by  our 
Congress  and  others,  the  results  thus  far 
have  not  Justified  optimism.  Even  our  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  are  falling  far 
short  of  accomplishing  what  could  be  accom- 
plished through  these  programs  If  we  had 
a  full  emplojrment  economy.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  are  faced  with  a  very  practical 
problem;  that  Is.  that  we  accomplish  very 
little  In  training,  retraining  or  educating 
people  to  perform  Jobs  which  are  not  avail- 
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able  to  them,  after  they  are  trained,  retrained 
or  educated. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  with  a  very  difficult, 
a  very  complex  problem  that  requires  ths 
cooperation  and  Ingenuity  of  many  segments 
of  our  soclety-'-partlcularly  government. 
Industry,  business,  and  labor.  We  can  only 
hope  that  a  practical  application  of  the  vast 
know-how  In  these  Important  segments  of 
our  society  will  develop  practical  solutions 
to  a  very  practical  and  Immediate  problem. 


Out  on  the  Limb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CALrrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  column  which  appears  In 
the  Temple  City.  Calif.,  Times.  The 
column,  "Out  on  the  Limb,"  is  written 
by  Mr.  George  Vierhus,  who  is  also 
editor  of  the  paper. 

On  May  9  Mr.  Vierhus  took  issue  with 
a  letter-writer  who  apparently  advocates 
the  impeachment  of  our  eminent  Chief 
Justice.    Mr.  Vierhus'  comments  follow: 

Another  anonymous  letter  writer  came  out 
of  the  woodwork  to  take  exception  to  an  item 
In  this  column  last  week.  We  reported  that 
a  TV  station  had  found  that  a  cesspool 
company  was  picking  up  the  tab  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  billboard  advocating  the 
Impeachment  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 

"That  sorta  figures,"  we  had  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

The  writer  of  the  unsigned  note  claimed 
we  need  more  cesspool  companies  to  fight 
Warren's  rotten  secord.  Enclosed  was  some 
sort  of  a  tally  sheet  based  on  remarks  made 
by  Senator  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi. 

If  we  start  vising  Senators  as  a  source  of 
Information,  we  prefer  to  use  those  remarks 
made  by  VS.  Senator  Thomas  Kuchel  of 
California  last  week  In  Congress  asking 
"cruelly  swindled  Americans"  to  reappraise 
the  "peddlers  of  fright  for  pcu^noia  and 
profit"  and  "rejoin  the  ranks  of  responsible 
antl -Communist,   pro- Americans." 

That  seems  to  make  more  sense  to  us. 

We  would  be  willing  to  stack  California's 
Tom  Kuchzl's  record  against  Mississippi's 
Easti-and  amy  time. 

On  May  16  this  fearless  editor,  who 
refuses  to  be  intimidated  by  extremists, 
again  took  pen  in  hand  and  brought  his 
readers  up-to-date  on  his  latest  corre- 
spondence with  the  radical  right.  His 
remarks  follow: 

In  a  recent  column  we  mentioned  that  we 
were  willing  to  stack  Senator  Tom  Kuchel 's 
record  against  Senator  Eastland  of  Missis- 
sippi any  time. 

What  had  brought  It  up  was  that  we  had 
received  an  anonymous  letter  which  enclosed 
some  sort  of  tab\ilatlon  made  of  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  acc<»^ling  to  SenaUv 
Eastlakd.  The  record  purported  to  show 
that  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  most  of  th* 
other  members  of  the  Court  have  been  pro- 
Red  In  their  decisloaa. 


The  unknown  letterwriter  had  disliked 
our  comment  in  a  previous  column  that  It 
sort  of  figured  that  a  ceespo(d  company  was 
picking  up  the  tab  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  billboard  advocating  the  Impeachment 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren. 

Colncldentally.  Kuchel  had  Just  made  his 
speech  In  Congress  blasting  "peddlers  of 
fright." 

This  week  we  received  another  letter. 
This  one  had  a  signature  and  culdress  which 
we  assume  are  correct : 

We  quote : 

"Okorgx  Vierhus:  Regarding  your  half- 
witted remarks  concerning  Senators  East- 
land and  Kuchel. 

"Compare  their  records.  You  will  find 
that  Senator  Kuchel's  record  smells  of 
'leftwing*  New  Frontlerlsm  which  many 
people,  myself  In  particular  detest. 

"As  for  your  love  of  Earl  Warren;  you  de- 
serve each  other. 

"Phil  Bullington, 

"Temple  City." 

Gee  whiz,  Phil,  we  didn't  know  you  knew. 

In  this  same  edition  of  -the  Temple 
City  Times  is  an  editorial  which  reflects 
the  same  journalistic  Integrity  displayed 
by  Mr.  Vierhus  in  his  column.  It  is  an 
editorial  which,  I  am  sure,  reflects  the 
hopes  of  all  Members  of  Congress.  The 
editorial  follows: 

The  World  Cries  roR  Tolerance 

We  are  living  through  a  time  In  which, 
with  depressing  regularity,  the  world  suffers 
anguished  periods  as  it  cries  out  for  toler- 
ance. They  are  moments  of  history  In  which 
we  refiect  what  a  happier  world  it  would  be 
If  only  everyone  minded  his  own  business 
and  allowed  others  to  travel  in  peace  and 
freedom,  minding  their  own  business. 

We  are  now  In  an  agonizing  phase  of  these 
cycles,  although  they  are  so  common  that  it 
Is  difficult  to  separate  them,  to  determine 
where  one  ends  and  another  begins.  They 
seem  to  be,  unhappily,  a  continuing  pattern. 

At  the  moment,  in  what  could  have  de- 
veloped into  a  national  emergency,  the 
United  States  faces  the  sad  Birmingham 
problem,  a  symbol  of  a  problem  which 
originated  when  the  first  slaves  were  brought 
to  Virginia  In  1619  and  which  has  plagued 
us  since  the  Emanclpatlcm. 

We  have  sympathy  for  the  feelings  of  the 
Southern  whites,  but  the  sympathy  cannot 
condone  the  use  of  police  dogs  and  high 
pressure  hose  against  dunonstrators  for  clvU 
rights,  nor  riots,  burnings  and  bombs. 

There  must  be  a  compromise  and  It  cannot 
be  too  long  delayed.  It  may  have  been 
reached  In  Birmingham,  but  there  is  still 
Nashville  and  many  other  trouble  spots  with 
a  crjrlng  need  for  tolerance.  They  are  not 
confined  to  the  United  States.  Thej  exist, 
among  other  areas  of  the  world: 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  the  Arab  States 
threaten  the  little  Israeli  RepubUc. 

In  the  Caribbean,  where  the  Haitians  and 
the  Dominican  Republicans  wave  bayonets 
at  each  other. 

Throughout  the  world,  we  witness  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man.  The  Biblical  injunc- 
tion "Love  thy  neighbor"  may  be  impossible 
of  attainment,  but  surely  we  should  be  able 
to  tolerate  our  neighbor.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  hate  him. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Oorernment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
oc»-recUy  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  I*ubllc  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1943). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTINa    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docximents  in  response  to  Inqulrlee 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.5. 
Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the' 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C..  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  be  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective depmrtment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  7a», 
Supp.  2). 


''Veterant  Retreat**  Honors  Veterans  on 
Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  Memorial  Day  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  and  honor  of 
those  who  defended  our  freedom  during 
the  perilous  times  of  war.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
fellow  Legionnaires,  veterans,  and  all 
Americans;  a  poem  entitled  "Veterans 
Retreat"  which  has  been  written  in 
honor  of  our  defenders  of  freedom.  It 
has  been  dedicated  by  its  author  to  the 
memory  of  those  gallant  Americans  who 
served  our  beloved  land  during  time  of 
war. 

The  poem  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Murrin,  and 
has  been  officially  adopted  as  the  Vet- 
erans Poem  of  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Virginia.  I  understand 
that  it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  National 
American  Legion  for  adoption  at  Its  next 
next  national  convention.  Beautiful  in 
memoriam  certificates  are  being  pre- 
sented to  the  survivors  of  those  who 
served,  at  the  time  of  burial.  The  certif- 
icates includes  the  verse  honoring  the 
deceased  veteran.  Many  widows  and 
other  survivors  have  expressed  deep  feel- 
ings of  appreciation  for  this  recognition 
and  final  tribute  to  their  loved  ones  at 
such  a  sorrowful  time. 

The  poem  has  been  used  extensively 
on  Veterans  Day  in  editorials,  radio 
broadCEists.  and  related  memorial  serv- 
ices. It  has  received  outstanding  com- 
mendation from  national  leaders  to- 
gether with  the  present  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  and  his 
three  predecessors. 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  this  body. 
I  therefore  insert  Mr.  Murrins'  poem 
and  joii.  with  him  in  calling  to  mind  on 
this  Memorial  Day.  the  honor,  courage, 
dignity,  and  devotion  with  which  our 
veterans  have  served  in  order  to  protect 
our  freedom,  our  Republic,  and  ^our 
democratic  way  of  life. 

Veteran's  Retreat 
(By  Robert  J.  Murrtn) 

His  casket  was  draped  with  the  red,  white 

and  blue, 
The  symbol — a  flag — for  a  hero  so  true. 

The  legionnaires  gathered  all  dressed  ln~thelr 

best. 
To  carry  their  comrade  to  his  place  of  reel. 

They  folded  hla  memory  with  care  In  Old 

Glory. 
And  to  his  kin  presented  this  story: 
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That  he  was  a  veteran  of  honor  renown 
Por  he  served  his  country,  his  city  and  town; 
That  he  was  called  In  a  time  of  great  need 
To  protect  us  all  from  tyrants  of  greed; 
That  when  the  battle  was  over  and  finally 
won  , 

He  returned  to  his  loved  ones  as  his  country  s 

son; 
That  though  others   might  forget  over  the 

years  ahead 
His  comrades  would  remember  to  the  day  he 

was  dead. 
May   we    always   remember   his   courageous 

deeds 
In  the  time  of  our  country's  urgent  need. 

And  so  to  his  memory,  a  three  gun  salute 
As  taps  softly  play  for  this  one-time  recruit. 

May  he  enter  the  gates  of  his  final  reward 
And  be  received  with  honor  at  the  hoxise  of 
his  Lord. 


that  proper  measurement  of  radio's  audience 
can  be  accomplished; 

2.  The  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  In 
Its  effort  to  estabUsh  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory methods  for  total  measurement  of 
television's  audience  and  reach; 

3.  The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters In  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  broad- 
casters to  assure  adequate  research  that  will 
present  the  broadcast  media  In  the  most  ac- 
curate favorable  light; 

4.  And,  In  general,  the  development  of 
new  systems  of  measurement  of  radio's  and 
television's  total  circulation  and  audience, 
development  which — having  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements and  specifications  of  broadcast- 
ers, advertisers,  and  their  agents — will  se- 
cure the  approval  and  endorsement  of  those 
groups  as  the  accepted  manner  of  measur- 
ing these  preeminent  communications 
media; 

5.  And  further,  that  this  be  accomplUhed 
with  consimunate  care  in  the  most  expedi- 
tious manner. 


Broadcast  Ratings  and  Measurements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broad- 
casters at  its  recent  annual  meeting 
adopted  a  resolution  concerning  broad- 
cast ratings  and  measurements,  which 
subject  has  long  been  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  broadcasters.  This 
group  supports  the  objectives  of  the 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
aims  to  improve  survey  procedures  and 
is  working  diligently  to  assure  that  the 
entire  system  of  audience  measurement 
is  changed  to  meet  the  highest  possible 
standards. 

Following  is  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Broad- 
casters on  May  21  at  State  College.  Pa.: 
Whereas  recent  Investigations  of  existing 
broadcast  research  have  shown  current 
methods  to  be  improperly  conceived,  super- 
ficial, inadequate,  Inconclusive,  and  virtu- 
ally unmindful  of  the  need  for  reporting  to- 
tal circulation;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  little  change  over 
many  years  In  methodology  or  approach  to 
measurement  of  either  total  circulation  or 
specific  audience  quality;  and 

Whereas  existing  surveys  developed  with- 
out proper  regard  for  needs  and  without 
sufficient  preresearch  and  with  little  re- 
gard for  providing  Information  of  maximum 
value  to  broadcasters,  advertisers,  and  their 
agents: Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
ation of  Broadcasters  In  annual  convention 
assembled  support  as  a  boAj  and  unanl- 
movisly — 

1.  The  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  study  of 
the  comparison  of  methodologies  to  the  end 


Let*s  Not  Sell  OurselTes  Short 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  B1URPHY 

OF   WEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  vmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  re- 
marks to  the  Henry  and  Stanley  Cichon 
Post,  the  American  Legion:  the  Cespino- 
Russo  Post,  the  American  Legion;  and 
the  Staten  Island  Memorial  Day  Service 
sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Richmond  Coimty,  at  Hero  Park, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 

Let's  Not  Sell  Ottrselves  Short 
Gentlemen  and  ladles,  to  those  of  us  who 
have  seen  service  In  our  country's  wars  this 
day  holds  a  particular  and  cherished  signifi- 
cance.    It  Is  a  day  the  years  roll  away,  a 
day  when   we  see   ourselves  once   again  In 
Korea,    on    the    beaches    of    Normandy    or 
Okinawa,  or  perhaps  In  the  Meuse-Argonne. 
or  to  a  few  In  the  fast-thlnlng  ranks  of  1898, 
on  San  Juan  Hill.     Whatever  our  war — and 
wars  haven't  changed  basically  since  Caesar's 
time — our     remembrances     are     much     the 
same.     We     recaU     the     comradeship,     the 
mounting  tenseness  and  excitement  as  our 
ships  or  planes  neared  a  foreign  shore,  and 
the   satisfaction   of   meeting   hardship    and 
hazard  steadfastly  and  proudly.    Most  of  the 
bitterness,  the  fear  and  the  grief  has  been 
washed  ..fiway    by    the    healing    process    of 
time.     In  your  reminiscences  with  old  com- 
rades,  you   dwell   largely  on   the   htimoroua 
aspects  of  service  life— or  those  that  seem 
humoroiis  now  but  might  have  been  grim 
Indeed  at  the  time.     Such  as  the  conversa- 
tion overheard  by  one  of  my  friends,  whose 
sqxiad    was    under    fire    from    a    Japanese 
machlnegun  on  the  Island  of  Salpan.     One 
of  the  rlfUemen.  aprc^KJ*  of  nothing  at  aU. 
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renuu'ked  to  his  buddy:  "I  wish  I  waa  a  clvU- 
llan."  Whereupon  the  other,  with  a  wonder- 
ing look,  replied:    "Where?     Here?" 

Thoaa  are  the  blt«  and  pieces  of  war  that 
remain  green  and  fresh  In  the  memory. 
Bu*-  there  are  other,  more  Important  mem- 
ories that  must  be  kept  green  and  fresh  If 
we  are  to  be  worthy  of  those  who  shared  the 
experience  of  war  with  us  but  who  did  not 
live  to  share  our  remlnlscenses.  Each  of  us 
who  saw  combat  can  recall  the  sudden, 
crushing  finality  of  a  friend's  death  In 
action. 

Let  us  call  a  muster  roll  of  those  who  gave 
their  Uvea  In  order  that  we  might  be  free — 
and  bear  In  mind  that  these  few  figures  I  give 
you  are  only  those  who  were  killed   In   ac- 
Uon — In  the  Revolution,  4.435;  In  the  War  of 
1813.  2.260;  In  the  Mexican  War.  1.733;  In  the 
Civil   War,    140.414   of   the   Blue    and    74.524 
of  the  Gray;  In  the  Spanish -American  War. 
385;   In  World  War  I,  53,402;   In  World   War 
n,  291,587;  and,  In  the  Korean  War.  33,629. 
Tho«e  totals  are  the  cost  of  freedom.     It  Is  a 
somber   balance   sheet  and,    to  those   of   us 
who  were  spared  to  carry  on.  It  must  remain 
a  debt  of  honor  that  can  be  paid  only  If  we 
maintain  the  resolute  faith  In  ourselves  and 
In  our  cause  that  we  once  so  stoutly  shared 
with  those  who.  In  Lincoln's  Immortal  words, 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 
We  are  Ln  a  period  of  unsurpassed  material 
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prosperity.     Our  standard  of  living  has  risen 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  even  the  most 
optimistic    economist    of    two    decades    ago. 
Our  Industry  turns  out  a  seemingly  inex- 
haustible array  of  goods  that  U  the  marvel 
and   the   envy  of   the   world.     Our   political 
system,   though   It  has  Its  ImperfecUons.  U 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  moat  equitable 
thus  far  devised  by  man.     We  are,  on  bal- 
ance,  the   preeminent    power    In   the   world. 
Yet  with  all  this  we,  as  a  nation,  seem  to 
be   In    a   period   of   self-doubt.    IrresoluUon. 
timidity,   and   even   fearfulness.     It  Is   very 
likely  that  our  development  erf  the  atomic 
bomb  and  our  subsequent  decision  to  end 
the  Pacific  war  with  It  sowed  the  seed  of 
guilt  In  some  who  today  argue  that  we  should 
strip  ourselves  of  such  weapons  and  entriist 
ourselves    to    the    dubious    mercies    of    the 
Kremlin.     That   the  bomb  saved   hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives — Japanese  as  well  as 
our  own— by  making  an   Invasion  of  Japan 
unnecessary  Is  seldom  pointed  out. 

On  every  side  we  see  ban-the-bomb  groups, 
composed.  I  am  sure,  mainly  of  sincere,  well- 
meaning  people,   advocating   unilateral   dis- 
armament— on  our  part,  of  course— If  that 
Is    the    only    means   of    banning    the    bomb 
Their  cry  Is  the  familiar,  "Better  Red  than 
dead."  and  they  imply  that  those  who  wish 
to  keep  our  atomic  defensive  arsenal — on  the 
ground   of  conunonsense — are   In   some  way 
advocating  a  nuclear  holocaust.    To  me.  this 
Is   akin    to   disarming   a    policeman    on    the 
ground   that  a  hoodlum  might  be  provoked 
into    violence    by   the    sight   of    the   officer's 
weapon.    Unfortunately,  these  groups  create 
an  Impression  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers  and  through  emotionalism  attract 
many  who  do  not  take  the  time  to  think  the 
matter  out.     No  one  in  his  right  mind  ad- 
vocates a  nuclear  war;  but  neither  does  any- 
one In  hla  right  mind  advocate  laying  down 
his  weapons  in  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy. 
There  are  those,  too.  who  are  quick  to  seize 
upon   any   Internal  dlfflctiJty   In    the  United 
States  and.  with  much  hand  wringing,  see  in 
It  the  signs  of  decay  In  our  democracy.     The 
civil   rights   crisis   In  Birmingham   Is  a  case 
In  point.    Naturally,  the  Kremlin  has  wrung 
every  ounce  of  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  out 
of  this  distressing  situation.     But  our  own 
Caasandras  are  almost  as  bad.    Conveniently 
overlooking  the  great  strides  the  Negro  has 
mad«   In   the   past   decades,   they  wall    that 
Scmthem    opposition    to    Integration    is    de- 
stroying our  "democratic  Image"  and  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  o\ir  enemies.     To  hear 
Uiem  talk,  you  would  think  prejudice  and 
bigotry  were  American  InvenUons.    Yet  how 


many  of  them  do  you  hear  condemning  anti- 
Semitism  in  Russia,  a  country  whose  record 
of  Jewish  oppreaalon  Is  second  only  to  that  of 
Germany  under  Hitler?  Examined  objec- 
tively, the  claims  of  these  doomsayera  that 
the  American  way  is  decaying  are.  of  course, 
utter  nonsense. 

Integration    is    becoming    a    fact    In    the 
South,    and    peacefully   for   the   most   part. 
But  those  who  take  alarm  at  this  struggle, 
and  in  the  other  conflicts  that  are  part  and 
parcel    of    a    dynamic    democracy,    are    per- 
suasive,  they  have  access  to  the  press  and 
the   airwaves,   and    they   succeed   In   sowing 
a    certain    amount    of    doubt    in    ourselves. 
The  other  side  of  the  story  Is  told  so  seldom 
that  we  tend  to  forget  there  Is  another  side. 
And    so    we    wonder  •   •    •  are    we    slipping 
as   a   nation?     Are   we   becoming   decadent? 
When    our    faith    In    ourselves    begins    to 
weaken,  we  tend  to  endow  our  enemies  with 
far  more  strength  than  they  poeaeas.     It  la 
historically  true  that  we.  as  a  nation,  either 
underestimate  or  overestimate  oiir  foes.     In 
the  1930'8.  we  dlsmlaaed  the  Japanese  threat 
quite  airily:  our  Navy  could  sink  theirs  in  a 
day;  their  Army  was  primitive;  they  had  no 
Industrial  capacity,  and  so  on.    Then  came 
Pparl  Harbor.     Overnight,  the  Japanese  be- 
came   supermen.     When    a    lone    Japanese 
submarine  lobbed  a  few  Ineffective  shells  at 
an  oil  refinery  on  the  California  coast,  the 
fainthearts  spoke  wUdly  of  retiring  behind 
the  Rocky  Mountelns  to  carry  on  the  war 
from  there.     Ultimately,  of  course,  we  real- 
ized   what    had    been    true    along— though 
tenacious    fighters,    the    Japanese    had    no 
chance  from  the  start  in  a  war  with  a  highly 
developed  Industrial  nation  like  the  United 
States.     But  I  detect  signs  that  this  lesson 
U    being    forgotten,    that    the    doom-sayers 
and  the  propagandists  have  created  In  us  a 
feeling  that  the  Russians  are  supermen  and 
their  leader.  Khrushchev,  is  a  man  of  con- 
summate cunning  whose  thought  processes 
are  as  infallible  aa  the  reckoning  of  a  com- 
puter    Think  back  to  the  day  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  Reda  launched  their  Sputnik. 
From  the  ensuing  uproar  you  could  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
had  no  space  program.     We  became  Intently 
self-critical — not    that    I    am    against    self- 
crltlclsm,  which.  In  moderate  doaea  can  be 
constructive— and  began  to  question  our  ed- 
ucational system,  our  Industrial  know-how. 
and  the  skills  of  oxir  scientists.     Of  course, 
there  was  nothing  serlouly  wrong  In  any  of 
those  areas.     Yet.  today,  with  the  cheers  for 
Gordon  Cooper  stiU  ringing  In  our  ears,  there 
are  those  who  will  tell  you — on  scanty  evi- 
dence— that  the  Rioaslans  are  far.  far  ahead 
of  us  slightly.    But  a  good  deal  of  what  the 
Russians  claim  must  be  accepted  on  faith. 
I  want  to  remind  you  that  nobody,  but  no-  • 
body.  In  the  free  world  has  ever  witnessed  a 
Russian   space  shot.     Contrast   this   strange 
secretlveness     with     our     launchings — con- 
ducted openly  with  the  whole  world  Invited 
to  watch     Yet  too  many  of  us  feel.  In  a  vague 
sort  of  way.  that  we  are  behind  the  Russians 
In  the  space  race. 

This  tendency  to  overestimate   the  Rus- 
sians is  encroaching  into  another  area,  also 

the  field  of  history.  As  World  War  n  re- 
cedes down  the  corridor  of  time  you  hear 
and  read  more  and  more  that  "Russia  won 
the  war  In  Europe."  And  you  hear  it  from 
those  who  should  know  better.  This,  of 
course,  is  what  Russia  wants  the  world  to 
believe — the  Russians  also  teach  that  they 
won  the  Pacific  war  slnglehanded— and  more 
and  more  people  have  been  lulled  into  be- 
lieving It.  But  here  the  Russians  cannot 
hide  behind  their  curtain  of  secrecy;  there 
are  facts  and  figures,  long  since  swept  under 
the  rug.  that  paint  an  entirely  different  plc- 
tiire.  Before  we  buy  this  myth  of  the  super- 
Russians,  let's,  aa  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  look 
at  the  record.    - 

First,  let's  examine  the  Russians'  vaunted 
political  acumen  and  their  so-called  un- 
rivaled Intelligence  system.    The  late  tyrant 


Stalin,  as  we  know,  had  a  repuUtlon  for  per- 
ceptlveness  and  gvUle  In  hU  dealings  with 
foreign  nations.  Yet  how  many  of  you  know 
that  this  same,  all -wise- Stalin  actually  be- 
lieved that  Adolf  Hitler  would  honor  his  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Russia?  And  that  de- 
spite their  boasted  spy  network,  the  Russians 
had  no  inkling  of  the  German  attack  until 
one  of  their  division  commanders  noticed  a 
cloud  of  dust  mounting  over  the  PoUsh  fron- 
tier one  morning  in  1941?  Under  that  cloud 
of  dust  were  the  Nazi  armored  coliunns. 

It  la  known  now  that  the  Germans  were 
vastly  outnumbered  in  Russia;   so  much  so 
that  most  of  the  general  staff  corps  felt  they 
were    courting    disaster    In    challenging    the 
overwhelming         and— theoreUcally — highly 
skilled   Soviet  army.     We  know  what  hap- 
pened.   The  Russian  troops  disintegrated  be- 
fore the  advancing  Germans;  thousands  upon 
thous&nds  of  Russian  soldiers  simply  threw 
down   their   arms  and   surrendered.     Others 
Joined  the  Germans  against  their  own  coun- 
try.    The  Russians  fell  back  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Moscow.    And  then,  surprisingly,  the 
tide  began  to  turn.    The  Russians  gave  It  out 
that   their   heroic   troops   and   their   mighty 
Industry,  single-handedly  threw  back  the  foe 
But  what  actually  happened?    Well,  we  were 
In  the  war  by  that  time,  and  the  answer  is 
provided  in  an  official  Army  history — widely 
unread.  I  am  unhappy  to  say — that  was  pub- 
lished some  10  years  ago.     It  has  to  do  with 
a   dry    subject— lend-lease   aid — but   in    this 
book  are  facts  and  flgxu-es  that  every  Ameri- 
can should  know.     They  will  enable   us   to 
refute  those  who  would  distort  history  and 
imdermine  our  faith  in  ourselves. 

This  history,  written  by  T.  H.  Vail  Motter. 
tells  us  that  American  deliveries  through 
the  Persian  corridor  to  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
sufficient,  by  the  standards  of  our  own  Army, 
to  maintain  60 — and  I  emphasize  that  figure! 
60 — Russian  combat  divisions  in  the  line. 
Now.  remember  that  the  Persian  Gulf  cor- 
ridor was  only  one  of  five  routes  by  which 
we  supplied  the  Soviets.  And  this  corridor 
carried  only  28.8  percent  of  the  grand  total 
of  17.499,861  tons  of  cargo  shipped  to  Russia 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  between  June 
22.   1941.  and  September  20,  1945. 

Mr.    Motter   points   out   that   almost   half 
of    these    Russian-aid   supplies   reached    the 
Soviet  Union  via  a  scalane  which  extended 
from  American  Pacific  ports  around  to  the 
north  of  Honshu.     Because  of  the   peculiar 
situation    by    which   Japan    winked    at    the 
traffic    to    her    ally's    enemy,    only    supplies 
classified  as  nonmllltary  were  carried.     But 
the'   rest    of    these    supplies    were    military. 
More  than  8.500.000  tons  of  strictly  military 
materiel — enough   to   maintain   from   150  to 
200    Russian    divisions— were    sent    to    the 
Soviet  from  the  United  States,   In  addition 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  con- 
tributed  by  our  Allies.     Now.  consider   this 
Item:   we  shipped   to  Russia   14.834  military 
aircraft,   a  total   that  was  very  likely  larger 
than    the    entire   Soviet   World    War   II    air 
force.     And  consider  this  Item:    we  shipped 
to  Ru5sla  409,526  trucks— a  truly  staggering 
number    and    a    total    that   represented    7'^ 
months  of  our  output  at  peak  war  produc- 
tion and  was  the  equivalent  of  2  years  and 
7    months    of    the    prewar    capacity    of    the 
vaunted    Soviet   Industrial    machine.     What 
this  effort  cost  In  money  will  be  forever  un- 
known;   we   wrote  off   the   military   supplies 
aa  a  part  of   the  war  effort  and  have  been 
negotiating,   unsuccessfully,  of  course,  with 
the   Soviets  for   the  balance  ever  since   the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

In  effect,  we  underwrote  the  Russian 
Army— not  only  In  tanks,  planes,  arms,  and 
anununitlon,  but  even  to  the  point  of  pre- 
paring a  special  Red  army  ration  in  this 
country  to  be  canned  and  shipped  to  the 
Soviets.  Out  of  some  250  to  350  Russian 
divisions  In  the  line  against  the  Germans, 
we  maintained  at  least  half  of  them  Now 
the  historians  say  that  oxu-  aid  was  a  major 
contribution  to  the  Ruaelan  victory     I  will 
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go   a  great  deal   further   than   that.     I   say 
that  the  Russian  victory  over  the  Germans 
was  "made  in  the  UBA."    I  say  further  that 
not  only  did   the  Russians   not   defeat   the 
Germans  singlehandedly.  aa  they  boast,  that 
they  would  have  damned  well  lost  their  war 
If  It  had  not  been  for  our  help.     And  there 
la  something  else  we  should  remember.     We 
accomplished    this    stupendoiis    feat    while 
raising     and     magnificently     equipping     an 
armed  force  of  10  million  men;  while  building 
the  greatest  Air  Force  and  Navy  the  world 
had  even  seen;  while  simultaneously  fighting 
two    wars    In    two    hemispheres,    and    while 
maintaining  an   adequate  If  not  luxurious 
civilian  economy  at  home.     If  the  label  of 
"supermen"  Is  to  be  handed  out.  It  should 
be    handed    out    to    ourselves,    not    to    the 
Russians.     Remember  this  when  the  subtle 
propagandists    and    the    doubters    and    the 
handwrlngers  contrive  to  weaken  your  faith 
In  yourself  and  In  your  country.    Tell  them 
of  the  long  muster  roll  of  the  dead — those 
men  whom  we  honor  today — whose  wllllng- 
nees  to  sacrifice  their  lives  has  proved  again 
and   again  down   the  years  that  our  moral 
fiber  is  aa  atrong  now  aa  It  was  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  at  Gettysbiu-g.     When  you  are  told 
that    Americans    are    too    preoccupied    with 
material  gain  to  fight  for  a  cause,  too  lacking 
In    stamina    and    spirit    to    fight    gallantly 
against  hopeless  odds,  remind  them  of  the 
Alamo,  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  where  Custer 
and   his  troopers  died   to   the  last  man,  of 
Wake  Island,  and  of  Bastogne. 

And  above  all.  let  us  remind  ourselves  of 
our  obligation  to  those  to  whom  we  do  honor 
today.  That  obligation  is  to  keep  brightly 
burning  the  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  our  in- 
stitutions that  la  the  United  States.  Per- 
hapa  we  are  too  prone  to  meaaure  the  caliber 
of  OKXX  Nation  In  terma  of  Ita  grroas  national 
product.  Its  image  abroad,  and  currently  Ita 
poature  In  the  space  race.  The  greatness  of 
a  people  lies  in  their  faith,  not  in  their  pro- 
duction. No  armed  enemy  will  conquer  this 
country.  It  can  oilly  succumb  through  de- 
fault, imd  where  there  la  faith  there  can  be 
no  default. 

In  cloelng,  I  should  like  to  leave  you  with 
what,  to  me,  la  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
credos  I  have  ever  heard.  It  waa  written  by 
Mr.  Dean  Alfange,  who  calla  It,  and  I  quote, 
"My  Creed."  It  la  also  mine,  and  I  hope 
It  win  be  yovira.     I  quote. 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  conunon  man.  It 
la  my  right  to  be  uncommon,  if  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity,  not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by 
having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk;  to  dream  and  to 
bxiild.  to  fall  and  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter 
incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenges 
of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence;  the  thrill 
of  fulfillment  to  the  state  calm  of  Utopia.  I 
will  not  trade  freedom  for  beneficence,  ncM' 
my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will  never 
cower  before  any  master,  nor  bend  to  any 
threat.  It  la  my  heritage  to  stand  erect, 
proud  and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  my- 
self, enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations,  and 
to  face  the  world  boldly  and  to  say,  this  I 
have  done.  All  thla  la  what  it  meana  to  be 
an  American." 
Thank  you. 
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to  an  historic  observance  which  will  take 
place  beginning  Thursday,  May  30,  1963, 
for  4  days,  at  Maclcinaw  City,  Cheboygan, 
Petoskey,  and  Harbor  Springs. 

I  refer  to  the  Lacrosse-Port  Archill- 
macklnac  bicentennial  celebration  to 
commemorate  the  massacre  of  June  3, 
1763,  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

The  people  of  the  richly  historic  Mack- 
inac Straits  area,  where  Michigan's  two 
beautiful  peninsulas  are  tied  together  by 
the  magnificent  Mackinac  Bridge,  have 
arranged  these  activities  to  mark  this 
event  in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Northwest. 

A  dramatic  reenactment  of  the  mas- 
sacre professionally  produced  with  a  cast 
of  hundreds  will  take  place  at  Port  Mlch- 
illmackinac  on  the  actual  spot  where  the 
original  massacre  occurred.  During  the 
4-day  commemorative,  beginning  on  Me- 
morial Day,  there  will  be  additional  ac- 
tivities characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  the  original  events  took  place. 
This  will  include  tomiihawk  and  knife 
throwing,  muzzle-loader  shoots,  archery, 
and  canoe  handling.  There  also  will  be 
three  modem  games  of  lacrosse  between 
two  of  the  Nation's  foremost  lacrosse 
teams.  This  one  concession  to  modernity 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  game  from 
which  lacrosse  has  been  developed — the 
Indian  game  of  bagataway — was  the  ruse 
by  means  of  which  the  Indians  were  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  their  goal  of  eliml- 
natins  the  garrison. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  this  Ameri- 
can Trojan  horse  in  the  very  words  of 
Capt.  George  Etherington,  commandant 
of  Port  Michilimackinac  on  that  fateful 
day  written  9  days  later  on  June 
12,  1763,  to  Major  Gladwin,  commandant 
of  the  British  fort  at  Detroit,  which  it- 
self was  besieged  by  the  Indian  nations 
under  the  great  Chief  Pontiac.  This  is 
a  direct  transcript  from  Captain  Ether- 
ington's  letter: 

MiCHILlMACKIMAC, 

June  12,  1763. 
Six:  Notwithstanding  what  I  wrot  you  in 
my  last  that  all  the  Savages  were  amlcal 
and  that  everything  seem'd  in  perfect  tran- 
quility— yet  on  the  second  instant  the  Chlp- 
aways  who  live  In  aplaln  near  thla  Fort 
apointed  to  play  ball,  aa  they  had  done  al- 
most every  day  since  their  arrival.  They 
play'd  from  morning  till  noon  then  throwing 
their  ball  close  to  the  Gate  and  observing 
Lieut.  Lesley  and  me  afew  paces  out  o* 
it,  they  came  behind  us,  selz'd  and  carried 
us  in  to  the  Woods. 

In  the  mean  time  the  rest  rush'd  into  the 
Fort,  where  they  found  their  squaa  whom 
they  had  previously  planted  there  with  their 
hacheta  hid  under  Blankets  which  they  took 
and  In  an  Instant  klld  Lieut.  James  and 
fifteen  rank  &  file  and  a  Trader  named  Tracy, 
they  wounded  two  and  took  the  rest  of  the 
Garrison  prisoners  five  of  which  they  have 
since  klld. 


one  day  awaken  and  regain  his  former 
eminence  in  the  New  World. 

Chief  Pontiac,  who  was  shrewd  and 
intelligent  and  who  would  have  been  a 
great  general  in  any  army,  was,  for  the 
moment,  however,  ready  to  concede  that 
the  British  were  dominant  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  approached  them  with  a 
request  for  a  commission — the  rank  of 
general — in  the  British  army.  He  was 
turned  down.  It  was.  in  part,  this  slight 
as  well  as  the  Algonquin  conviction  that 
they  were  still  at  war  .with  the  redcoats' 
that  led  Pontiac  to  plot  a  campaign 
which  he  believed  would  drive  the  Brit- 
ish out  of  the  Northwest  forever. 

His   plot   was   simplicity   Itself.     The 
British  had  a  number  of  outposts  around 
the  Great  Lakes  which  they  had  either 
won  from  the  French  or  had  founded 
themselves.     Among  these  outposts  and 
forts    were    Port    Michilimackinac     St 
Joseph.  Green  Bay,  Port  Pitt,  Niagara. 
Sandusky.     Pontiac's  plan  was  to  mount 
Indian  attacks  against  all  these  posts 
simultaneously.    And  his  plan  worked, 
and    all    up    and    down    the    frontier 
the  British  outposts  were  falling  to  the 
Algonquins.     Nine  posts  in  all  were  cap- 
tured  at    about   the   same   time.    And 
though  PonUac  had  won  the  day    he 
eventually  lost  his  war  as  the  British 
juggernaut  continued  to  roll  through  the 
wilderness,  reclaiming  the  outposts  from 
the  Indians. 

There  Is  much  for  the  student,  tour- 
ist, and  sightseer  to  enjoy  at  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac.  The  old  fort  has  been  re- 
stored to  its  original  18th  century  condi- 
tion through  the  combined  efforts  of 
Michigan  State  University  and  the  Mack- 
inac Island  State  Park  Commission.  The 
fort  looks  now  just  as  it  did  on  the  eve 
of  that  fateful  lacrosse  game. 

On  behalf  of  the  bicentennial  com- 
mittee, may  I  extend  to  all  of  you  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  straits  area 
particularly  the  restored  forts  at  Macki- 
naw City  and  Mackinac  Island. 


Debt  Disdplue 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or  NOBTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 


Tbe  Fort  Michilimackuac  Massacre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    HCICBIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention 


The  massacre  was  part  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  Chief  Pontiac  and  developed  in  the 
backwash  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  be- 
tween the  French  and  British.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
British  and  French  signed  a  peace  treaty 
but  the  British  either  forgot  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  the  Algonquins  or  chose  to 
simply  ignore  them. 

This  meant  that  as  far  as  the  Indians 
were  concerned  they  were  still  at  war 
with  the  British.  To  them  the  "French 
Father,  •  was  merely  asleep  and  would 


Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  contains  an  editorial 
entitled  "Battered  Ceilings  and  Bruised 
Heads"  and  an  article  entitled  "Debt 
Discipline."  These  two  articles  relate  to 
the  recent  congressional  action  on  the 
national  debt  ceiling. 

Since  I  have  on  previous  occasions  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  debt  celling 
should  be  adhered  to  and  reduced  In 
times  when  we  are  not  in  a  national 
emergency,  I  found  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  articles  most  interesting.  If 
Congress  is  not  going  to  be  guided  in  its 
spending  by  the  existence  of  a  debt  cell- 
ing, I  believe  we  should  seriously  consider 
removing  the  ceiling  entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  the  two  articles  with  my 
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remarlu  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
cessional RscoRo: 

(From  th«  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  29.  IMS] 

DcBT  DiacTPi^nn:   An  ErtTcnvx  Ckii.ino  R«- 

Quixxs  CoimtOL  or  Spsxdimq 

(By  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

(NoTS. — ^Dr.  Lutx  Is  profeMor  emnitua  oi 

public  finance.  Princeton  University.) 

Congress,  once  again,  has  p\ished  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit  a  little  higher.  The  latest 
—.hassle,  which  ended  yesterday  with  a  tempo- 
rary boost,  was  a  rearguard  tactic.  Every- 
one knew  that  soipe  Increase  was  Inevitable, 
as  It  has  been  time  after  time  over  the  past 
decade.  The  reason  is  clear.  Federal  spend- 
ing will  have  risen  by  more  than  50  percent 
from  10S5  through  fiscal  year  1964 — from 
•M.4  billion  to  an  estimated  998.8  billion. 
In  the  same  period  revenues  were  so  far  out- 
ran  as  to  cause  an  aggregate  estimated  net 
deficit  of  $46  bUUon. 

The  principal  Issue  to  be  discussed  here  Is 
whether  there  should  be  a  debt  limit.  The 
history  of  the  overall  limit  since  Its  introduc- 
tion In  1938  does  not  make  a  very  good  case 
for  It.  even  aside  from  the  Immense  debt  In- 
crease d\irlng  World  War  11.  In  February 
1944  the  debt  dropped  to  Its  postwar  mlnl- 
mimi  of  some  $353  billion  and  In  June  of 
that  year  the  limit  was  lowered  from  1300 
to  9375  binion.  As  Congress  debated  action 
yesterday,  the  limit  was  9306  billion  and 
Treasury  operations  were  bumping  against 
this  celling. 

In  approaching  the  Issue  p>oeed  here,  the 
first  and  most  Important  question  Is:  Do  we 
really  mean  business  or  are  we  to  continue 
the  hypocHsy  of  this  kind  of  sham  battle 
a4?alnst  uncontrolled  spending?  If  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the  people 
are  not  wtUlng  to  accept  the  discipline  of  a 
firm  debt  limit,  then  the  policy  of  debt  11ml- 
taUon  shoiUd  be  discarded  as  a  bit  of  fiscal 
flummery.  The  position  taken  here  is  that 
there  should  be  a  debt  limit  and  a  firm  policy 
of  its  strict  enforcement. 


May  29 


IfO   MAGIC  nCTTU 

There  is  no  magical,  absolutely  definite 
figure  for  thU  limit.  The  deficit  for  fiscal 
ywu"  19«3  is  by  this  time  fairly  well  set  and 
provision  must  be  made  to  cover  the  ex- 
penasa.  whatever  they  may  be.  The  case  is 
different  for  the  fiscal  year  19«4.  especially 
In  view  of  the  slow  pace  of  congressional  ac- 
tion on  the  appropriations  for  this  year. 
Vartoxis  well  considered  recommendations 
for  reduced  spending  in  19«4  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  responsible  persons  and  organiaa- 
tlona.  and  other  sound  proposals  could  no 
doubt  be  developed  If  such  guidance  and  sup- 
port were  needed  to  stltTen  the  backbone  of 
the  Congress  In  a  firm  stand  against  further 
borrowing. 

From  the  operational  standpoint  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  19«4  budget  can  be 
reduced  enough  to  involve  no  additional 
increase  In  the  debt  limit,  beyond  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  1963  deficit 
The  political  hazard  of  a  bold  stand  for 
financial  sanity  has  probably  been  exag- 
gerated by  such  myths  as  spending  and 
electing,  but  a  firm  national  policy  of  debt 
control  would  provide  timid  candidates  with 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  getting  less  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  home  district  where  suc- 
cess in  such  endeavors  is  the  chief  argu- 
ment for  reelection. 

It  must  be  emphasljwd  that  a  debt  limit 
by  Itself,  would  not  restrict  Federal  spend- 
ing although,  as  Indicated  below,  it  would 
tsnd.  In  that  direction.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  firm  debt  limit  is  to  prevent  unre- 
strained debt-flnanced  spending. 

Among  the  reasons  for  a  firm  debt  limit 
PoUcy  are  the  following; 

1.  The  absence  of  a  debt  limit  would  tend 
toward  even  lesa  compiinctlon  regarding  debt 
financing  and  an  even  greater  readiness  to 


resort  to  it  than  now  exists.  The  abuses  of 
authorlaaUons  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receplts  as  a  means  of  bypassing  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Appropriations  Committees  have  been 
frequently  exposed. 

■vmxMcx  or  urrxcarrr 
a.  Debt  IlmltaUon  U  widely  regarded  as 
visible  evidence  of  fiscal  Integrity,  that  U,  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  Oovemment's 
Intention  regarding  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency and  of  all  fixed  investments.  The  rig- 
marole of  a  debt  limit  which  always  moves 
upward  Just  one  step  ahead  of  spending  Is 
a  kind  of  Up  service  to  the  concept  of  fiscal 
integrity  but  it  Is  of  no  avail  as  a  protection 
against  the  perils  of  unlimited  debt  Increase. 
3.  A  firm  debt  limit  would  bo  a  powerful 
source  of  a  confidence  among  investors  with 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  public  debt 
as  a  long-range  Investment.  While  there  are 
other  factors  involved,  the  shift  of  Investor 
preference  from  long-term  to  short-term 
Federal  debt  paper  Invites  speculation  as  to 
the  degree  erf  confidence  in  the  futxue  value 
of  long-term  Treasxiry  bonds.  In  1946,  for 
example,  the  average  maturity  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  9  years  and  1  month,  and  the 
debt  under  5  years  maturity  was  45  7  percent 
of  the  total.  As  of  December  1962  the  average 
matnrlty  had  dropped  to  4  years  and  11 
months,  and  the  portion  xinder  5  years 
matxirlty  had  risen  to  73J  percent. 

The  high  proporUoo  of  short-term  and 
floating  debt  is  a  handicap  to  efliclent  debt 
managomsnt.  A  lengthening  of  maturities 
requires  the  cooperation  of  investors  who 
are  natiirally  concerned  vrtth  the  ultimate 
as  well  as  the  present  value  of  long-term 
Treasury  bonds.  The  Increased  resort  to 
debt  financing  that  would  be  encouraged  by 
absence  of  a  limit  would  present  deflnlte 
prospect  of  inflation  and  continued  erosion 
of  the  dollar  in  which,  at  maturity,  the  bonds 
are  to  be  redeemed. 

4.  As  noted  above,  while  a  firm  debt  limit 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  Increased 
•pending.  It  would  IndlrecUy  operate  In  this 
dlrecUon.  The  limit  would  Involve  ttie  obU- 
gation  to  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  and 
this  would  tend  toward  a  more  careful  pubUc 
appraisal  of  the  utility  of  spending  programs 
as  against  the  disutility  of  the  addlUonal 
taxes  required  to  support  them. 

Certain  pracUcal  aspecU  of  a  firm  debt 
limit  should  be  considered.  The  flrst  is  the 
effective  date.  Since  the  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
vent an  Increase  of  the  debt,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  U  the  logical  Ume  to  apply  the 
test.  This  means  that  Treasury  operations 
during  the  fiscal  year  would  be  disregarded. 
The  Inflow  of  revenue  over  the  year  Is  vari- 
able, a  situation  which  Is  exaggerated  by 
the  varioiis  actions  of  recent  years  to  speed 
up  tax  payments.  Three  of  the  four  Instal- 
ments of  Individual  Ificome  tax  are  due  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  out- 
flow of  expendltxires  is.  by  contrast,  quite 
uniform  through  the  year  and.  as  a  result, 
the  Treasury  must  have  temporary  access 
to  funds  In  the  first  half.  Short-term  bor- 
rowing to  equalize  Income  and  outgo  over 
the  year  Is  necessary  and  logical.  The  debt 
limit  woxild  prevent  carrying  such  temporary 
advances  Into  the  next  fiscal  year  as  a  per- 
manent addition  to  the  debt. 

A  second  practical  consideration  relates  to 
the  debt  to  be  subject  to  the  limit.  The 
present  statutory  rule  Includes  everything 
except  some  minor  items  of  no  Importance 
In  the  total.  It  U  suggested  here  that  the 
limit  be  applicable  to  the  debt  In  the  hands 
of  the  pubUc,  including  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks.  A  very  Important  segment  of 
the  debt  that  would  b*  excluded  under  this 
proposal  consisU  ot  the  Treasury  obllgaUons 
held  In  the  trust  fund  accounts.  These 
obligations  represent  the  accumulated  ex- 
cess of  coUecUons  over  disbursements  for 
Social  Security  unemployment  compensa- 
«on,  railroad  retirement.  clvU  service  retire- 


ment, veterans  Insurance,  and  others.  The 
objective  at  which  the  present  discussion  Is 
directed  U  the  llmiutlon  and  control  of 
debt  arUlng  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
admlnistrauve  budget.  The  trust  funds  are 
not  part  of  thU  budget,  nor  are  they  in  any 
way  controllable  under  it. 

ncracT  om   joaa 

Two  coUateral  matters  should  have  brief 
noUce.  One  U  the  contenUon,  regularly 
used  to  support  a  huge  budget  and  whatever 
deficit  Is  involved,  to  the  effect  that  any 
curtailment  of  Federal  spending  will  m- 
crease  unemployment.  Hence  a  strict  debt 
limit  would  Increase  unemployment. 

Federal  spending,  as  such,  does  not  In- 
crease employment  except  as  It  adds  more 
persons  to  the  public  payroU.  A  large  air- 
plane or  missile  contract  may  Increase  the 
demand  for  scientists  or  skUled  workers  In 
the  plants  designated  to  execute  the  con- 
tr^t,  or  in  those  of  subcontractors.  It  will 
do  nothing  to  provide  Jobs  for  those  ultra- 
marginal  members  of  the  labor  force  whose 
producuvlty  is  less  than  employers  must  pay 
under  union  rules  or  Federal  law 

TTie  other  collateral  matter  U  theargument 
that  an  expanding  economy  needs  more  debt 
because  It  wlU  need  more  money.  Hence  a 
■trtct  debt  limit  wlU  impede  economic  prep- 
ress because  it  wUl  restrict  the  capacity  of 
the  banking  system  to  provide  more  money 
»s  the  economy  grows. 

TTiere  Is  no  quesUon  that  the  economy  will 
need  »  l*rg«>r  money  supply  and  a  larger  base 
for  credit  operations  as  lu  productive  actlv- 
Itles  expand.  Ninety  percent  or  more  of  this 
Increased  money  supply  wUl  be  In  the  form 
of  bank  deposit  credlU.  The  question  In- 
volved  here  U  whether  or  not  there  must  be 
an  Increase  of  the  public  debt  beyond  Its 
present  level  In  order  to  provide  an  asset  base 
for  the  support  of  the  larger  volume  of  bank 
credlu  that  will  be  needed.  More  speclfl- 
cally,  must  we  allow  the  public  debt  to  In- 
crease, not  only  for  budget  reasons,  but  also 
to  maintain  a  supply  of  marketable  debt 
P^ersulBclent  to  accommodate  the  Federal 
Rseerve  banks  In  the  exercise  of  their  money 
and  credit  control  operations? 

rxajIAWBIfT    IWTLATIOW 

A  deliberate  Increase  In   the   public  debt 
merely  to  permit,  or  assure,  an  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  would  be  permanenUy  in- 
flatlonary.     It  would  be  one  of  the  weakest 
possible    reasons    for    eliminating    the    debt 
celling,  or  for  pandering  to  the  spending  urge 
by  conceding  every  trick  before  the  cards  are 
played.      Economic    growth   depends  on    in- 
crease of  debt.    This  Is  as  simple  and  as  In- 
evitable as  the  balancing  of  every  credit  by  a 
debit.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
achievement  of  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  Involves  or  requires  a  continuous  in- 
crease   of   the    public   debt.     Privately   gen- 
erated debt  paper,  arising  out  of  the  growth 
needs  of  the  economy,  can  serve  fully  as  well 
as  Treasury  debt  paper  as  the  basU  of  Fed- 
eral Beserve  operations. 

A  final  point:  It  Is  not  generally  realized 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is,  In  a  real  and 
Important  sense,  the  key  to  oxir  problem. 
This  committee  has  original  JurUdlctlon  over 
revenue  measures  and  the  debt  limit.  It  thus 
occupies  a  unique  position  In  the  area  of 
fiscal  policy  determination.  While  Ita  rec- 
ommendations on  taxes  and  other  matters 
have  not  been  accepted  by  the  Congress  In 
every  case,  lu  Influence  Lb  great. 

In  the  past  this  committee  has  initiated 
many  of  the  tax  policies  which  are  now  so 
generally  under  attack,  and  Its  complaisant 
atutude  on  the  debt  limit  has,  to  say  the 
least,  not  discouraged  deficit  spending.  This 
financial  course  has  not  contrlbutad  to  sat- 
isfactory economic  growth.  The  committee 
now  has  the  opportunity — and  the  chal- 
lenge—to change  direction,  to  exert  its  In- 
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fluence  toward  reducing  and  limiting  the 
drag  of  Oovemment  on  the  economy,  and  to 
exercise  Its  powerful  leadership  for  the 
growth  of  the  economy  rather  than  the 
growth  of  Oovernment.  Sound  tax  reform 
and  a  firm  position  on  the  debt  limit  are 
essential  steps  to  this  end. 


Re9uU»  of  ike  196S  questionnaire 


Results   of   the    1963   QnestionBaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    KCBKASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV»8 

""        Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, listed  below  are  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  I  mailed  out  to  my  dis- 
trict in  Nebraska  during  the  last  week 
in  March.  Approximately  45,000  were 
mailed  out  and  returns  totaled  almost 
20  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Third  District  in  Nebraska 
want  less  Federal  Oovemment  rather 
than  more;  that  they  still  believe 
strongly  in  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise and  getting  ahead  through  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  initiative. 

Replies,  as  you  will  note,  are  over- 
whelmingly in  opposition  to  some  of  the 
major  proposals  before  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  demand, 
according  to  my  mail,  for  programs  such 
as  the  National  Youth  Opportunities  Act 
or  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  There  is 
strong  opposition  to  both  of  these  pro- 
posals. The  demand  seems  to  come  from 
the  minds  of  a  few  social  do-gooders  here 
in  Washington  who  would  like  to  experi- 
ment along  these  lines  at  the  taxi>ayers' 
expense  to  the  tune  of  a  good  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

One  of  the  two  most  significant  re- 
sults of  this  questionnaire  Is  question 
ten.  which  asks.  "Do  you  favor  the  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  bring  labor  unions 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  other  laws  to  eliminate 
monopolies  in  the  field  of  labor?" 
Ninety-one  percent  replied  favorably, 
with  only  4.5  percent  In  the  negative. 
Polls  by  other  members  on  this  question 
have  brought  overwhelming  "yes"  votes. 

Another  answer  which  Is  pcuticularly 
significant  Ls  question  13(c).  which  asks 
if  they  favor  "taking  whatever  steps  are 
necessary,  including  military  action,  to 
overthrow  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba." 
Sixty-eight  and  twtt-tenths  percent,  or 
over  two-thirds,  replied  favorably  and 
only  14  percent  voted  "no,"  with  17.8  per- 
cent "not  sure." 

I  trust  that  the  Members  will  study 
the  results  of  this  poll,  as  I  believe  that 
it  is  indicative  of  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens' thinking  throughout  the  country. 
The  recent  wheat  referendum  was  a 
manifesto  that  our  citizens  want  less, 
rather  than  more.  Oovemment  control 
and  want  a  cutback  In  our  ^>endlng 
program. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 


1.  Tbe  President  has  proposed  eats  In  inoome  tans,  but  at  the  aame  time  has  sabmltted  i 

112,000.000,000  deficit  budret.    Sbould  Congress— 

a.  cut  tans  rBgardless  of  deficit? 

b.  cut  taxes  onlv  If  spending  is  reduoedT .... 

c.  rpduoe  spending,  balance  ttM  budget,  and  then  consider  a  tax  cutT . 

2.  Do  yoo  favor  the  present  feed  grain  proeraoi  for  agrlcultareT 

3.  Do  yon  favor  tbe  present  wheat  program  for  agricultureT .... ... 

4.  Sbould  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  provide  funds  for— 

a.  public  school  constructlonf . . 

b.  public  school  teachers'  salaries? . . 

c.  (oan.s  and  scholarships  for  college  students? 

d.  grant.<i  (or  outstanding  elementary  and  secondary  school  levet- teacbers  to  attend  tml- 

versltlos  for  further  study  on  subjects  they  teach? 

e.  sbould  tbe  full  responsibility  lor  primary  and  secondary  education  he  left  to  State 

and  local  communities? 

6.  Do  you  favor  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  similar  to  tbe  CCC  ol  tbe  thir- 

ties at  a  cost  of  (100,000.000  the  1st  year? 

8.  Do  you  favor  establishment  of  a  "domestic"  Peace  Corps? 

7.  Should  OoBgress  pass  my  bill  to  increase  tbe  duties  on  both  live  animals  and  dressed  meat 

Imported  toto  the  United  States? 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  tbe  United  Nations  is  an  effective  force  for  world  peace? 

9.  Do  you  favor — 

a  Tbe  King-Anderson  medicare  bill  which  provides  for  a  compulsory  health  program 

for  the  aired  under  social  security? 

b.  Federal  legislation  which  would  allow  an  Income-tax  deduction  for  senior  dtixens 
to  reimburse  them  for  tbe  ooet  of  a  health  aod  hospitalisation  insiranoe  policy 

taken  out  with  a  private  insurance  oompany? 

Do  you  favor  tbe  bill  whlcn  I  Introduced  to  bring  labor  unions  under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  other  laws  to  eliminate  monopolitss  in  tbe  field  of  labor?... 

11.  Do  you  tbinic  that  Congress  should  appropriate  SMO^OOO.OOO  in  Federal  funds  for  tbe  ooti- 

•tructlon  of  nubile  fallout  thelters? 

12.  We  are  spending  $4,200,000,000  on  foreicn  aid  this  year.    Do  you  feel  that  ttila  program 

should  be— 

a.  continued  at  present  levelsT 

b.  continued,  but  cut? 

c.  gradually  reduced  imtil  terminated? 

d.  Immediately  terminated? 

13.  In  view  of  tbe  continuing  Cuban  crista,  do  yoo  believe  ttas  United  States  sbould—      ^ 

a.  continue  Its  preaent  poUdee? 

b.  impose  a  strict  embargo  to  prevent  any  additional  war  materials  from  rtiafihlng  Cuba 

until  all  Communist  arms  and  men  are  withdrawn?. 

Take  whatever  steps  sre  neoassary.  Including  milltsry  action,  to  overtbrow  tbe 
Castro  regUne? 


10. 


c. 


Yet 
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No 
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(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  May  20.  IMS] 

NaTIOMAX.    DXBT BATmXD    CZILIMaS    AWD 

BauissD  Hkam 

Secretary  ot  tbe  Treasury  DlUoo.  who 
must  be  one  of  the  most  frustrated  men 
in  Washington's  wonderland,  liad  aome  sharp 
words  the  other  day  for  thoae  who  would 
hold  down  Federal  spending  merely  by  put- 
ting a  Ud  on  Federal  borrowing. 

Said  the  Secretary:  "Let  no  one  Labor  un- 
der the  delusion  that  the  debt  celling  ts 
either  a  sane  or  an  effective  Instriwient  for 
the  control  ot  Federal  expenditure  *  *  *. 

"This  cannot  be  done  by  trying  to  exert 
oontrots  on  the  tag  end  of  the  expenditure 
prooees,  when  the  bills  are  coming  due.  The 
debt  limit  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  subetitute 
for  the  control  of  expenditures  at  the  de- 
cisive stage  of  the  expenditure  proce— — 
when  funds  are  being  appropriated." 

Mr.  Dillon  Is  absolutely  r^ht.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  see  the  OoverrnxMnt  ot  the 
United  States  In  the  posture  of  a  dead-beat, 
refusing  to  pay  its  bills.  It  U  plain  ailly  to 
go  on  liappUy  appropriating  MiUons  more 
than  the  Oovemment's  inoome  and  then 
sternly  fcnH>lddlng  the  Secretary  at  the 
Treasury  to  beg,  borrow,  or  otherwlee 
scrounge  the  money  to  pay  for  it  all.  That's 
about  on  a  par  with  gorging  on  fUet  mignon 
every  day  and  then.  In  a  burst  of  remoreefitl 
eoonomy.  deciding  to  balance  the  househ<^d 
accounts  by  telling  your  wife  not  to  pay  the 
butcher. 

So  Mr.  OUloQ's  fnistratlon  is  understand- 
able. The  President  and  Congreas  between 
them  are  planning  to  cut  the  Oovemment's 
revenue  while  increasing  Its  spending,  leav- 
ing the  Treasury  Secretary  with  the  problem 
ot  finding  somewhere  at  least  $13  bUllon  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  alons.  But  with  the  Oov- 
emment's debt  already  bumping  against  the 
legal  ceUlng,  Congress  has  been  aoberly  de- 
bating whether  to  allow  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row the  wherewithal;  yesterday  it  once 
again  agreed  to  lift  the  Ud  temporarily. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter,  as  Profes- 
aor  Luta  sajs  in  his  cogent  reaaarts  oo  the 


debi  which  we  publish  this  nuimlng  is  that 
a  debt  limit  will  not  prevent  Increased  spend- 
ing. The  reasons  for  having  one  Ue  elae- 
wiiere.  So  too  does  the  cure  for  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  spending,  deficits,  debt, 
and  their  oonootnltant  inflation. 

The  function  served  by  a  fixed  debt  limit 
Is.  flrvt  ot  all,  that  It  does  force  the  Oovem- 
ment to  sweat.  Once  bumped  up  against,  it 
faces  an  administration  seeking  more  money 
with  two  political  battles,  one  for  the  appro- 
priation and  one  to  change  the  debt  law. 
Congress  is  forced  to  at  least  take  open  cog- 
nizance ot  what  Its  appropriations  are  doing 
to  the  national  debt.  Finally,  as  Dr.  Luts 
notes  a  celling  puts  at  least  aome  technical 
diadpiine  on  the  TVeasxiry's  iiaodiing  ot  the 
Oovemment's  finaneea. 

Thus  Congress  has  wisely  retained  the  de- 
vice even  thou|^  as  the  record  shows,  the 
battered  celling  always  has  been— and  will 
be — raised  when  the  spending  grows  tin- 
checked.  If  the  q>ending  Its^f  U  to  be 
cheeked  that  must  be  done  not  as  Mr.  DU- 
l(»i  says,  "at  the  tag  end"  ot  the  proeeas  but 
at  the  other  end. 

The  i4>proprlation  process  begins  at  the 
White  Hoose,  where  the  Treasury  Secretary 
sits  in  coxmcil.  It  is  here  that  new  pwograms 
originate.  It  is  here  that  the  budget  for 
old  programs  is  enlarged.  It  Is  here  that  pro- 
poaals  for  raising  or  lowering  Oovemment 
revenue  are  begun;  it  was  R'ealdent  Kennedy 
and  Mr.  Dillon  who  sought  out  higher  spend- 
ing and  lower  taxes. 

So  if  Mr.  Dillon  Ls  xmderstandably  frus- 
trated it  U  here  that  his  frustration  begins. 
He  might  perhaps  gain  more  sympathy  If  he 
himself  were  not  urging  both  the  bigger 
q;>endlng  and  the  lower  taxes  that  alone  make 
the  present  debt  celling  chafe. 

Still,  it's  true  eno\igh  you  can't  put  ail  the 
blame  on  the  administration  of  the  motnent. 
Congressmen  complain  about  the  encroach- 
ments ot  the  Executive,  love  speeches  about 
the  reqwnsibUltles  of  Congreas.  But  unlike 
some  areas  suoh  as  foreign  affairs,  Congreas  ts 
tbe  vndl^u ted  master  oC  the  purse.    APreal- 
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dent  may  propoae:  Congrea*  alooe  rotam  th* 
appropriations  and  the  taxes.  Congress,  in 
Mr.  DUlon's  phrase,  Is  "the  decisive  stage  of 
the  expenditure  proeess." 

It  is.  therefore,  the  decisive  place  to  clamp 
that  lid  on  the  Federal  debt.  The  Congress 
ought  to  apply  some  of  Its  much  talk^- 
about  fiscal  discipline  to  Itself,  putting  a  cell- 
ing not  only  on  the  level  of  the  debt  but  on 
the  spending  which  alone  creates  that  debt. 
In  short,  a  limit  on  appropriations  eatab- 
llshed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  which 
would  restrain  not  Just  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary but  its  own  Appropriations  Committees. 
Any  other  kind  of  lid  Is  boiind  to  be  not 
only  frustraUng  but  fragile.  For  as  Alice  dis- 
covered In  her  own  wonderland,  a  celling  is 
only  a  place  to  bruise  your  head  If  you  keep 
drinking  the  stuff  that  makes  a  body  grow 
and  grow  and  grow. 


Africaltard  Chemicals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUroKKiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
M  been  written  and  spoken  recently 
on  the  subject  of  agrlcxiltural  chemicals, 
even  to  the  point  where  In  some  In- 
stances expressions  were  used  that 
would  Instill  doubt  In  anyone's  mind  as 
to  whether  consumption  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  were  not  Injurious. 

In  the  following  address.  Dr.  Daniel 
O.  Aldrlch.  Jr.,  dean  of  agriculture  at 
the  University  of  California,  sets  forth 
some  very  well-foimded  and  authentic 
statements  on  this  subject: 
A<aicxn,Tumai,     Chxhicals— WnxspaiNo     or 

RtTMAN  PaoGazss 
(Address    by    Dr.    Daniel    O.    Aldrlch,    Jr 
university  dean  of  agriculture.  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Feb.   13,  1003) 
If  this  w«U-fed  continent  were  called  on 
•o   support    Its  people   with    the   tools   of   a 
•Mitury  ago,  we  could  very  weU  rival  India 
and  China  in  poverty  and  human  misery 

That  U  an  unlikely  sort  of  'if-  of  course. 
But  tbar*  are  arouzid  us  the  partisans  of  a 
chamlcal-frM  world.  They  would  have  us 
«lve  up  some  of  the  principal  tools  of  mod- 
em agrlc\ilture. 

It  Is  a  good  deal  more  Ukely— aince  our 
world  U  acqulrUig  about  100,000  new  mouths 
to  feed  every  day— that  thia  continent  wUl 
be  called  on  to  support  a  great  many  more 
mlUions  of  people  than  today  s  agricultural 
tools  and  methods  can  feed. 

And  thU  can  b«  soon.  The  year  aoOO 
only  37  years  away,  and  within  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  a  fair  share  of  us  here  will  see 
very  nearly  400  mlUlon  people  in  the  United 
State*  alone.  Counting  new  lands,  not  now 
touched  by  the  plow,  and  todays  lands  that 
we  stUl  hope  to  save  for  agriculture,  we  wiU 
have  in  the  year  2000  Just  1  ^  acres  of  Amer- 
lean  farmland  per  person. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organlaatlon  of 
«»e  ujf.  la  still  more  dramatic  in  iu  eatl- 

^i*^A^°^,  '''*'^  footroom  on  this  planet. 
The  FAO  calcuUtee  that  we  have  today  12  5 

^^  ^  .^"°°      '"*'  "^'  °°  ""O"  than 
thnje    of    these    acres    could    b«    culUvated. 

M^J^J*^  ^°^-  "»•  ^3.8  aczea  wUl  be  re- 
fi)l^^  f  ."*•  worldwide  pcpulauon  explo- 
^^  *  **^^  ^°~  P«"  "nAa.  woma^  or 
chUd,  countaig  Antarctica,  the  Sahara,  and 
Mount  Bverest.  Tillable  land  per  person 
wUl  be  leas  than  one- half  acre. 


We  can  almost  say  well  be  lighting  for 
standing  room.  We  can  very  surely  say  that 
the  batUe  for  food,  less  than  40  years  from 
now,  U  going  to  enlUt  all  of  the  science,  all 
of  the  skill,  all  of  the  land  we  can  save,  all 
of  the  fertilizers  and  weedkillers  we  can  cre- 
ate to  make  that  land  grow  Ito  maximum, 
and  all  the  biological  and  chemical  means  we 
can  devise  to  save  the  produce  of  the  land 
for  people  to  eat. 

In  this  ooxmtry,  in  the  affluent  1960's. 
talking  about  a  struggle  for  food  doesn't 
seem  to  make  much  sense  We  can  almoet 
say  that  Americans  have  no  food  needs  at 
all   any  more      We  Just  have  wants. 

But  our  wanu  are  considerable  We  want 
and  we  get  convenience  and  quality.  Most 
people  who  are  35  or  younger  have  never 
seen  a  w«rmy  apple  in  a  store. 

We  want  our  foods  free  from  Insects,  and 
free  from  skin  markings  or  dirt,  free  of  any 
■xiggestlon  that  Insects  have  been  around. 
We  want  our  apples  or  our  lettuce  as  fresh 
as  it  they  had  Just  been  picked.  We  tolerate 
no  deterloraUon  between  the  field  or  orchard 
and  the  Uble.  And  we  want  oxir  foods  safe. 
The  farmer's  Job  was  surely  a  simpler  one 
a  generation  ago.  when  he  was  filling  needs. 
We  have  another  want,  too.  We  want  our 
foods  at  bargain  prices  And  our  foods  are 
bargains.  In  the  United  States  we  are 
spending  barely  23  percent  of  our  Incomes, 
on  the  average,  for  the  most  varied  and 
abundant,  the  cleanest  and  most  attractive, 
most  nutritious,  and  safsst  foods  the  world 
has  ever  known.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the 
average  U  closer  to  46  percent  of  income 
In  RussU  It  is  50  percent.  Japan  51  percent 
In  Ceylon  57  percent.  In  Nigeria  71  percent. 
In  much  of  the  world  what  we  consider  es- 
sential foods  can't  be  bought  at  any  price. 

We'd  like  to  hope  no  one  seriously  thinks 
that  our  rich  soils  and  sunshine,  our  for- 
tunes   of    geography,    brought    us    all    our 
abundance.     These    same    lands,    the    conU- 
nental  United  SJtates.  once  fed  a  scant  mU- 
lion  people.     They  feed  nearly  200  times  as 
many   today,   and   provide   them   with   more 
material  goods,  more  hardware,  man  gadg- 
etry,  and  more  leisure  than  any  people  have 
ever  seen,  because  the  sciences  of  agriculture 
have  brought  forth  yields  beyond  our  needs. 
The  sciences  of  agriculture  today  are  truly 
all  the  disciplines  we  know  aa  science.     We 
owe  much  of  our  farm  yields  to  engineering, 
with  Its  roots  in  physics,  which  has  given  us 
today's  tools  of  land  preparation  and  harvest, 
and  has  brought  water  to  the  land.    We  owe 
much  of  our  good  living  to  genetics,  which 
has  brought  us  high -yielding  new  varleUes, 
high  quality,  and  resistance  to  pests  and  dis- 
ease.    Probably  above  all.  especially  in  the 
years  since  the  World  War  n,  we  owe  o\ir 
abundance    ot    Inexpensive    and    nutritious 
food  to  chemistry. 

Chemistry  has  brought   us   knowledge  of 
the   sou    Itself,    and   of    the    growing   plant. 
Through     scientific     application     of     plant 
nutrients,  chemistry   has  brought  yields  of 
foods  and  fiber  toward  the  genetic  maximum. 
Chemistry  has  given   us  plant  protection — 
the  soil  fumigation  to  kill  nematodes  and 
fungi,  and  sprays  to  control  the  Insects  and 
mites  that  can  make  fruits  and  vegetables 
unsaleable  and   can   totally  destroy  a  crop 
Chemistry   has   led   us   to   understanding  of 
the    ripening    processes,    so    our    pears    and 
melons  can  be  brought  to  perfection  when 
the   market   U   ready   for  them.     ChemUtry 
has  helped  us  bar  spoilage  organisms,  so  we 
can  store  foods  until   they  are  needed    and 
bring  them  from  the  field  to  the  market  and 
to  the  home  attractive.  nutrlUous.  and  safe. 
I'm  sure  you  are  all  aware,  however,  that 
the  pubUc  has   been   reading  some   Indlct- 
menu  of  chemicals,  and  of  the  people  who 
make  and  use   them.    The  most  articulate 
of  these  indlctmants  has  been  Miss  Rachel 
Carron's  "Silent  Spring  '    The  book  has  now 
been  sulBclently  reviewed  by  both  its  praisers 
and  detractors,  so  I  see  no  need  to  pour  more 
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oil  on  this  fire  of  controversy.  But  I  think 
there  U  room  for  some  temperate  remarks 
about  chemlcaU  as  a  basic  tool  of  living 
today,  about  nature— and  the  birds  and 
beasts  and  insecU  that  are  nature— and 
about  the  balance  of  min  and  his  food  sup- 
ply, which  someday  could  be  a  prime  con- 
cern even  in  our  own,  food -sxirfel ted  United 
States 

With  a  very  litUe  Imagination  anyone 
who  has  spent  some  ye^rs  in  agricvature  can 
conjure  up  n  pretty  vivid  picture  of  a  chemi- 
cal-free world.  Its  not  h-rd  to  picture  the 
manpower,  and  womanpower,  and  chUd- 
power  this  ecu  try  alone  would  need  If  we 
went  back  to  picking  off  the  bugs  by  hand 
And  vlvld  U  JU3t  the  word  for  the  apples 
that  would  come  to  our  tibles  untouched  by 
pest  controls.  We  could  go  back  to  gran- 
dads Jokes:  "Whns  worse  than  finding  a 
worm  in  an  rpplc?  Half  a  worm"  We  could 
go  back.  too.  to  that  theme  of  farming  in 
the  good  old  days:  'One  for  the  mole,  one 
for  the  crow,  two  for  blight,  and  one  to 
grow." 

Of  course  an  untreated  orchard  will  in 
time  find  a  measure  of  natural  pest  control 
SclentUU  working  with  the  natural  para- 
sites and  predators  of  the  insecte  and  mites 
have  brought  blooglcal  control  to  a  point 
of  acceptable  efflciency— with  some  crops  and 
In  some  climates  and  locations.  Chemicals 
are  expensive,  and  farmers  have  been  happy 
to  use  natxiral  controls  any  time  they  can 
And  scientists  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are  constanUy  studying  new  possibUl- 
ties  of  extending  biological  control. 

But  experience  telU  us  people  wUl  not  wait 
for  the  parasites  to  take  over  the  worms 
And  they  wont  sit  still  and  watch  the  worms 
take  over  the  apples.  We  have  the  meai^ 
the  chemical  tools,  of  producing  perfect  ap- 
ples, in  abundince.  I  think  the  public  U 
realUUc  enough  to  keep  on  using  these 
tools — and  to  use  them  more,  and  more  effi- 
ciently, than  we  do  now. 

By  a  recent  estimate,  in  spite  of  today's 
pest  control  know-how.  this  country  has 
been  giving  up  to  the  pests  every  year  the 
production  of  88  million  acres  of  land  We 
could  alK>  add  postharvest  losses  equal  to 
the  producUon  from  32  million  acres.  This 
la  wasted  acreage,  more  than  the  entire  area 
of  California.  Insects  alone  nullify  the  work 
of  a  million  men.  10  percent  of  the  country's 
agricultural  labor  force. 

Perhaps  we  can  afford  this  kind  of  waste. 
We  are  somehow  piylng  for  it.  and  building 
surpluses.  But  simple  mathemaUcs.  the  ad- 
ding of  minions  upon  millions  of  mouths  to 
feed,  point  to  a  swift  end  for  our  surpluses. 
When  they  are  gone,  we  wUl  not  be  able 
to  live  with  such  waste. 

When  today  we  are  losing  the  production 
of  100  million  acres  of  land,  what  of  the 
future?  When  populiUon  has  doubled  and 
the  area  of  good  farmland  has  proportion- 
ately— and  actually — shrunk,  agriculture  will 
obviously  have  to  be  more  concentrated  and 
more  Intensive  than  now.  We  will  see  more 
specialized  fields  and  orchards,  more  planU 
and  more  trees  to  the  acre,  more  heavily 
applied  fertilizer,  more  chemical  control  of 
weed  competlUon.  and  all-out  pest  control, 
during  growth  and  a*ter  harvest. 

The  call  for  still  faster  Increase  in  food 
producUon  only  poInU  up  the  serlotisness  of 
anything  less  than  mnxlmiun  yield  and  maxi- 
mum deUvery  from  the  field  to  the  table. 
The  rOles  of  chenaicals  In  bringing  food  to 
our  tables  are  almost  beyond  count. 

What  are  some  of  these  roles?  Sometimes 
we  must  start  with  land  preparation,  fumi- 
gating the  soil  to  control  nematodes  or  fungi. 
Fertilizers  may  be  drilled  Into  the  soU  be- 
fore seeding.  Preemergence  weed  killers  may 
be  sprayed  on  the  soU  to  lessen  competlUon 
for  the  young  plants  and  seeds  may  be 
treated  with  protecting  chemicals  before 
planting. 
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Before  plants  are  harvested,  chemicals  may 
have  been  used  as  selective  herbicides,  to  kill 
weeds  but  not  the  crop  plant.  Sprays  cw 
dusts  nuiy  have  been  applied  to  halt  diseases 
or  control  Insects.  Other  chemicals  may 
be  used  to  kill  rodenU.  Hormones  may  be 
applied  to  regulate  growth  and  defoliants  or 
deslcants  to  remove  leaves,  so  machines  can 
harvest  the  crop. 

After  harvest,  chemistry  sUU  has  impor- 
tant roles.  The  product  may  receive  a 
nutrient  supplement,  such  as  the  vitamin  D 
added  to  milk.  An  antlspollant  may  protect 
the  food  from  microbial  action.  A  fiavorlng 
agent  may  be  added.  (Monosodlum  gluta- 
mate.  In  spite  of  its  name,  has  been  com- 
pletely accepted  by  the  public  and  selU  as  a 
consumer  product  )  Moisture  controls  may 
be  added,  such  as  the  calcium  silicate  that 
keeps  oxir  table  salt  from  caking. 

These  are  all  chemicals.  What  do  they  do 
to  human  health? 

All  chemicals  affect  human  health,  be- 
cause all  foods  are  chemicals.  I  might  Just 
quote  Bmll  Mrak.  one  of  the  world's  leading 
food  scientists,  who  is  chanceUor  of  our 
DavU  campus.     He  put  it  this  way: 

"Many  people  have  forgotten  that  foods 
are  chemicals.  I  think  it  also  important  to 
point  out  that  we  have  forgotten  some  of  the 
chemicals  we  use  In  foods  are  actually  pres- 
ent In  foods:  for  example,  ethylene  and 
Bodlum  chloride. 

"The  confusions  and  delusions  concerning 
the  safety  of  natural  foods  with  all  their 
natural  chemicals  are  extraordinary." 

Not  only  are  foods  chemicals;  the  chemi- 
cals naturally  In  the  soil,  the  chemicals  in 
compost  or  barnyard  manure,  and  the  chem- 
ical fertilizers  a  farmer  puts  on  the  soU 
are  the  same  things.  Scientists  can't  iden- 
tify the  source  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  or 
potassium  in  the  plant,  whether  from  chem- 
ical fertilizer,  manure,  or  decayed  crop 
residue.  And  neither  can  the  plant.  The 
nutrient  It  takes  up  from  the  soil,  whatever 
the  source,  is  the  same  chemical  element. 
We  might  note  too  that  during  the  last 
19  years,  which  have  been  years  of  expand- 
ing use  of  chemicals  of  all  types,  life  ex- 
pectancy in  the  United  States  has  increased 
by  7  years,  fti  the  Netherlands,  where  chem- 
ical fertilizers  are  applied  in  vastly  greater 
quantlUes  than  here — 20  Umes  as  much  as 
our  farmers  average — public  health  stand- 
ards and  life  expectancy  are  higher  still. 

I  think  most  well-informed  scientists 
would  agree  that  our  food  in  this  coimtry 
has  never  been  beUer  or  safer,  our  health 
and  lifespan  never  more  favorable,  and  never 
before  has  science  done  so  much  to  improve 
standards  of  living. 

The  American  Medical  AssoclaUon.  In  Its 
most  recent  issue  of  Today's  Health,  declared 
chemical  pesticides  have  helped  prevent  fam- 
ines and  credited  them  with  the  complete 
elimination  or  stringent  control  of  many  of 
the  diseases  spread  by  insects  and  other 
pests.  The  AMA  credited  DDT  with  saving 
at  least  5  million  lives  during  World  War 
n  and  preventing  many  more  illnesses  from 
Insect  and  rodent-borne  diseases. 

Science  is  always  on  the  Job  to  make 
agricultural  chemicals  both  more  effecUve 
and  safer.  The  chemical  Industry,  which 
Is  bxxilt  upon  scientists,  works  closely  with 
Government  agencies  to  screen  every  new 
chemical  product  for  all  of  its  potential 
effects.  Seven  years  or  more  may  elapse 
from  the  synthesis  of  a  new  pesticide  before 
all  of  the  precautionary  stiidies  have  been 
made  and  the  product  is  on  the  market. 

In  our  university  laboratories  at  Riverside 
and  DavLs  we  have  a  rigid  program  to  check 
new  commercial  pesUcldes.  It  extends  from 
testing  of  effecUveness  to  elaborate  studies 
of  any  residues  the  product  may  leave  on  or 
in  treated  plants,  livestock,  or  the  soil. 
This  effort  may  take  as  long  as  5  years.  Our 
scientists  constantly  refine  their  methods 
and  laboratory  tools  to  Identify  complex  com- 
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pounds  In  amounts  smaller  than  1  part  In 
100  million. 

Scientists  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnls- 
traUon  determine  a  chemical  residue  level 
safe  for  human  consumption.  Frequently 
they  divide  this  safe  level  by  100.  That  100th 
then  becomes  the  tolerance  level  and  the 
basis  for  accepted  rates  of  application  on 
crops.  A  residue  tolerance  may  be  as  small 
as  one-tenth  of  a  part  per  million. 

But  If  small  amounts  of  these  chemicals 

.    will  control  Insects  and  mites,  won't  these 

same  materials  affect  birds,  mammals,  fish. 

and  other  life?     And  won't  the  balance   of 

nature  be  affected? 

It  may.  of  course,  because  almost  any  ac- 
tion by  man  or  animal  xloes  something  to 
his  surroundings.  Most  surely  an  invasion 
of  insecte  with  no  natural  enemies  upsets 
any  balance  nature  may  have. 

We  can  say  that  any  hximan  society  beyond 
the  simplest  of  nomadic  tribes  has  devel- 
c^jed  through  Its  assault  on  Its  environment, 
its  shifting  of  the  balance  of  nature.  Per- 
haps more  basically,  it  is  the  distinction  of 
the  human  animal  that  he  can  modify  his 
environnient. 

When  man  discovered  fire  he  changed  his 
environment.  When  he  began  vi&lng  fire  to 
cook  his  food,  be  went  off  his  natural  foods 
diet.  Probably  15,000  years  ago  man  began 
saving  and  planting  seeds  and  domesticating 
animals.  He  reduced  the  amount  of  land 
supporting  wild  animals. 

Just  raising  a  question  about  the  balance 
of  natxire  Implies  that  people  at  some  time 
lived  in  static  balance  with  the  other  fauna 
of  the  world.  The  very  measure  of  man's 
progress  has  been  his  ability  to  unbalance 
nature — to  man's  advantage.  Even  modern 
civilization,  based  on  scientific  agriculture 
and  public  health  measures,  exists  only  by 
unrelenting  war  against  return  to  the  bal- 
ance of  natiue. 

If  we  count  people  as  a  part  of  nature,  we 
must  give  some  credit  to  other  organisms, 
too,  for  upsetUng  the  balance  at  times. 
There  are  areas  of  Africa  where  man  and  his 
agriculture  are  stopped  cold  by  the  tsetee 
fly.  Until  the  Second  World  War  and  DDT. 
malaria-carrying  mosqiUtoes  made  some 
parts  of  the  world  extremely  inhospitable  to 
man.  If  chemicals  have  upset  the  balance  of 
nature,  some  millions  of  people  have  reason 
to  be  grateful. 

Some  people  tell  \is  we  haven't  even  done  a 
very  effective  Job  In  changing  the  balance  of 
natxire.  We  are  surely  well  outnumbered 
still  by  the  other  organisms  we  share  the 
world  with.  Our  entomologists  count  some 
82.000  insect  species  and  2.800  tick  and  mite 
species  {hat  flourish  in  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  all  our  efforts  and  techniques  and 
chemical  weapons,  we  have  not  eradicated  a 
single  Insect  species  from  the  earth.  If  it 
weren't  for  some  interfering  factors,  a  single 
pair  of  flies  in  a  few  months  could  blanket 
the  earth  3  feet  deep  with  their  descendante. 
With  all  of  our  modern  tools,  we  are  simply  a 
part  of  the  complex  of  natural  enemies  that 
keep  the  flies  from  doing  that. 

We  have  surely  known  times  in  the  United 
States  when  our  enemies  the  Insecte  have 
very  badly  upset  the  balance  of  nature.  As 
recently  as  1874  grasshoppers  caused  so  great 
a  food  shortage  In  the  Midwest  that  Congress 
declared  it  a  national  disaster. 

Inadvertently  we  have  made  some  contri- 
butions to  nature's  imbalance.  When  we 
came  from  the  Old  World  we  brought  our 
flies,  ants,  rate,  and  roaches  with  us.  They 
came  in  our  grain  and  seeds,  and  attached 
to  our  livestock.  There  was  also  a  tendency 
for  our  Impwrte  to  come  without  the  natural 
parasites  and  predators  that  gave  some  kind 
of  control  at  home. 

Man  has  met  some  resounding  defeate  by 
the  insect  world.  The  first  British  colony  in 
America,  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  was  once  re- 
duced by  malaria  to  six  able-bodied  men. 
The  French    were    unable   to  complete   th« 


Panama  Canal  because  of  mosquitoes.  When 
we  completed  the  canal  in  1914,  we  had  put 
10  percent  of  the  cost  into  mosquito  cofatrol 
Science's  Job  now  Is  largely  a  battle  with 
our  insect  and  rodent  enemies,  the  diseases 
they  carry,  and  the  weeds,  to  attain  a  bal- 
ance of  nature  we  can  live  with. 

There  is  always  some  danger  in  the  weap- 
ons man  uses  to  hold  his  own  in  nature.  Fire 
and  the  spear  could  also  kill  man.  Any  agri- 
cultural chemical  today,  like  the  automobile 
or  almost  any  device  of  modern  life  can  be 
hazardous  when  used  carelessly. 

But  the  hazard  to  men  who  apply  chemi- 
cals has  grown  steadily  smaller.  And  so  has 
damage  to  wildlife.  Recent  eradlcaUon  cam- 
paigns against  the  screw-worm  fly  and  medfly 
m  Florida  have  been  successful  with  little  or 
no  effect  on  wildlife. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  this  continent 
has  been  rarely  or  never  touched  by  man- 
made  chemicals.  In  a  typical  year  more  than 
95  percent  of  the  entire  UJ3.  land  and  water 
area  receives  no  pesticides  at  all.  For  our 
wlldlands  the  flgxrre  Is  97  percent. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  carelessness  and 
there  has  been  some  damage.  But  the  harm 
man  has  done  to  wildlife  In  felling  forests, 
tilling  fields,  draining  swamps,  polluting 
waters,  and  building  cities  has  been  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  losses  traced 
to  pesticides.  They  have  been  relatively 
small  and  temporary. 

The  land  then  that  Is  touched  by  our 
pesticides,  herbicides,  and  chemical  fertiliz- 
ers is  small.  But  that  land  yields  history's 
highest  living  standard. 

For  Just  a  minute  then  let's  think  a  little 
about  a  chemical-free  world.  It  might  be 
the  surest  way  to  meet  an  unemployment 
problem.  We  would  see  an  out-of-the-fac- 
tory  and  back-to-the-land  movement  of  mil- 
lions. Handplcking  the  potato  bugs  and 
handchopping  the  weeds  would  give  employ- 
ment almost  beyond  conception.  Those  were 
the  methods  when  this  cotintry  had  a  foiirth 
of  today's  populaUon,  and  one  farmer's  labor 
could  feed  only  two  or  three  beyond  his  own 
family. 

Now  one  farmer  and  his  technology  can 
provide  fcM-  26  people,  and  stlU  contribute 
toward  a  food  and  fiber  surplus.  But  it  has 
been  estimated  that  40  percent  of  o\ir  crop 
producUon  could  be  credited  to  fertilizers 
alone. 

The  first  item  ot  the  chemical -free  United 
States,  then,  might  be  disposing  of  100  mil- 
lion people. 

Getting  rid  of  today's  stirplus  foods  woxild 
present  no  problems.  George  Oergstrom.  of 
Michigan  State  University,  has  remarked  that 
if  all  the  food  in  the  world  were  distributed 
equally,  all  the  world  woxild  be  undernotir- 
Ished.  If  all  the  people  were  fed  at  the  U.S. 
level,  all  the  available  food  would  feed  lees 
than  half  the  world's  populaUon  now.  We 
could  exhaust  the  surpluses  ourselves  in  7 
months. 

We  have  long  passed  the  point  where  any- 
one can  seriously  think  of  going  back  to  a 
chemical -free,  technology-free  agrlcultvire. 
It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  pec^le  to  feed  and 
clothe.  Without  pleading  the  case  for  the 
late  Thomas  Malthus,  I  could  cite  the  esti- 
mates that  we  are  headed  toward  a  US.  popu- 
lation of  400  million  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Some  more  adventurous  statisticians 
have  worked  out  a  mathemaUcal  equation 
from  populaUon  estimates  since  history  be- 
gan. They  tell  tis  that  in  th«  year  2026  this 
world  could  have  50  billion  people. 

Omi  answer  can  only  be  a  food  explo- 
sion. And  this  is  possible.  In  the  Western 
World  we  have  the  technology,  equipment, 
and  capital  to  Increase  world  production  of 
grains.  legumee.  meate,  vegetables,  frulte. 
dairy  products,  and  fish  tenfold  In  the  next 
10  years.  But  anxuig  the  tools  of  our  tech- 
nology are  the  fertilizers.  pesUcldes,  herbi- 
cides, growth  regulators,  defoliators,  and  ro- 
denticldes.    These  are  tools  as  Indispensable 
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to  food  production  today  as  tractora.  bTbrtd 
M«ds.  and  Improved  crop  varletlas. 

The  hlgh-denBlty  agrlcultur*  ahead  of  tia 
will  mean  more  plants,  mor«  fertUiaer,  ixkore 
Irrigation,  more  feedlota.  and  more  produc- 
tion— all  creating  more  favorable  environ- 
ment for  peste.  We  will  need  more  sophlatl- 
cated.  more  selective,  and  more  effective 
chemicals. 

New  lands,  the  tropics,  must  cotne  Into 
production  and  be  made  fit  for  human  life. 

More  foods  muat  be  preserved,  stored,  and 
moved  long  distances.  And  this  means  more 
and  better  antlspoUage  chemicals. 

Our  chemical  world  has  really  been  with 
us  a  long  time,  about  as  long  as  there  have 
been  people.  When  the  caTemaa  drt*d  meat 
over  hl«  fire,  he  preserved  It  with  a  food  addi- 
tive, Mnoke.  When  he  learned  about  salt,  he 
had  another  chemical  additive.  When  our 
Pilgrims  learned  from  the  Indians  to  plant  a 
fish  with  the  com,  they  uaed  the  chemicals 
of  the  decocnposlng  Qah.  When  the  first 
honey  robbers  learned  they  oould  smoke  out 
a  bee  tree,  they  had  an  Insecticide  at  their 
command.  , 

Today  we  recognize  that  our  Insecticides, 
herbicides,  and  fertilizers  are  chemlcaJs.  We 
should  recognize  that  all  of  our  foods  are  too, 
and  that  they  have  not  become  inherently 
hasardous  because  we  Itnow  their  chemical 
ccnnposltlon. 

We  miist  laam  still  more  about  all  chemi- 
cals, the  natxiral  ones  of  our  footte  and  the 
ones  we  put  together,  because  we  must  make 
still  greater  use  of  them.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  more  crowded  world,  whether  we  like 
it  or  no*.  We  can.  If  we  understand  the 
chemlatry  ot  all  things  around  ns.  have  a 
more  poptiloos  world  and  stUl  a  safer  and 
better  nourished  one  than  we  have  today. 


Goremment  Lotteries  of  Bvma,  Nation- 
alist   China,    Honf    Konf,    and  Indo- 


whlch  was  used  for  general  fiscal  pur- 
poses. 

Hon«  Kon«  haa  wily  recently  gone  into 
the  lottery  business.  Its  first  lottery  was 
held  July  7,  1962.  Yet.  the  results  of 
the  two  lotteries  held  in  1962  showed 
gross  receipts  of  over  $1  million.  The 
total  net  income  to  the  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment was  almost  one-haLf  million  dol- 
lars which  was  allocated  to  expenditures 
for  the  purpose  of  social  welfare.  The 
fascinating  part  is  that  there  was  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  lottery,  and  the 
ticket  sales  and  profit  to  the  government 
went  well  above  its  expectations — so 
much  so  that  the  Hong  Kong  lottery  is 
firmly  established  as  the  new  form  of 
painless  taxation. 

Indonesia  is  another  Far  East  coun- 
try which  sensibly  and  realistically  rec- 
ognizes that  the  urge  to  gamble  is  a 
universal,  Instinctive  human  trait  which 
should  be  controlled  and  regulated  with 
a  national  lottery.  The  total  gross  an- 
nual receipts  for  1962  came  to  $8  million. 
After  payment  of  prizes,  the  total  net 
revenue  to  the  Government  came  to  $2 
million.  This  revenue  is  paid  into  a  spe- 
cial fund  which  finances  various  social 
welfare  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  be  as 
smart  as  these  governments?  Why  can 
we  not  be  as  logical  and  as  sensible  In 
our  treatment  of  our  own  people?  Yes, 
why  can  we  not  follow  the  example  of 
New  Hampshire?  A  national  lottery  in 
the  United  States  can  easily  produce  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue 
which  can  help  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce 
our  national  debt. 


May  29 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NSW    TOBX 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  19€3 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  normal, 
human  urge  to  gamble  can  be  found  in 
almost  every  country  around  the  world— 
in  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Latin  America,  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Far  East. 
In  77  countries,  the  gambling  spirit  of 
its  people  Is  legally  recognized  and  capi- 
talised on  by  Its  governments. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  the  Members  of  this  House  to  the 
Far  East  and  talk  about  the  government- 
run  lotteries  in  Burma,  in  Nationalist 
China,  in  Hong  Kong,  and  in  Indonesia. 

Burma  began  its  lottery  operations  in 
1938  when  the  British  ruled  and  has  con- 
Unued  ever  since.  The  total  gross  re- 
ceipts for  1962  were  almost  |7  million. 
The  net  Income  to  the  Government  came 
to  over  $2»4  million.  While  there  is  no 
actual  earmarking  of  the  profits,  lottery 
proceeds  have  been  used  for  social  wel- 
fare, housing,  and  similar  governmental 
activities. 

NaUonalist  China  has  only  one  state- 
operated  lottery  which  Is  caUed  the  Ub- 
erty  lottery.  In  1962.  the  gross  annual 
receipts  came  to  $3,689,000.  The  total 
income  to  the  Government  was  $1^16,000 


Wheat  Fanners  Say  "No'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or    MICRIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.   MEADER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Incltide  the 

following    editorial    frtMn    the    Adrian 

(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  of  May 23, 1963: 

Whxat   FAtMCTs  Sat    "No" 

The  Kennedy  administration's  wheat  con- 
trol program  went  down  to  cruahing  defeat 
In  the  naUonal  referendum.  It  needed  a  66.7 
percent  vote  to  carry  and  reeclved  leas  than 
4a  percent.  The  voUng  was  a  showdown  of 
the  admlnlatraUon's  "supply  management" 
poUcy  for  American  agriculture.  The  wheat 
farmers  have  spoken.     They  don't  want  It 

If  two-thlrda  of  them  had  voted  "yea  ^ 
the  wheatgrowers  would  have  been  assured 
of  high  price  guarantiee  on  the  1964  wheat 
crop,    along    with    controU   over   producUon 

and  marketing  of  unprecedented  severity 

penalUea  for  violation  ranging  up  to  fines  of 
•  10.000  and  JaU  sentences  of  10  years. 

But  the  majority  of  growers  voted  "no" 
on  this.  Their  decision  means  they  will  have 
low  price  guaranties  and  virtually  unre- 
stricted production,  unless  Congress  Inter- 
venes and  enacts  new  leglalatlon. 

But  the  real  significance  of  the  vote  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
fear  of  the  plan's  opponents  was  that  If  pro- 
ducers accepted  the  supply-management 
plan  for  wheat,  they  would  have  taken  a  long 


step  toward  accepting  mandatory  controls 
for  other  crops,  for  Uvestock.  for  dairying 
and  poultry  farming — for  all  of  agriculture 

As  the  opponents  saw  It,  a  "yee"  vote  would 
be  Interpreted  by  Congress  and  the  leaders 
of  both  pollUcal  parUes  that  farmers,  with 
the  enUcement  of  high  price  guaranties. 
were  willing  to  have  their  farms  managed 
from  Washington.  The  wheat  farmers  voted 
no.  And  the  big  majority  of  these  wheat 
growers  are  dlverslfleil  farmers.  They  grow 
other  crops;  they  feed  beef  catUe  or  dairy 
cattle,  or  they  raise  poultry.  They  were  not 
thinking  merely  of  one  crop;  they  were 
thinking  of  their  right  to  manage  their  own 
business. 

So  the  resounding  "no"  vote  they  gave  on 
wheat  surely  Is  a  resounding  "no"  on  the 
Kennedy  administration's  supply-manage- 
ment theories.  It  was  a  farm  vote  of  In- 
dependence. It  Is  notice  to  Congress  to  cut 
out  the  nonsense  and  to  enact  legislation 
designed  to  ease  the  Oovememnt  out  of 
farming. 

The  vote  actually  Is  a  belated  but  none- 
theless resounding  endorsement  of  the  farm 
policy  of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  agriculture  secretary  in 
that  administration,  was  plugging  for  a 
gradual  return  of  farm  management  to  the 
farmers  and  letting  prices  be  determined  In 
the  marketplace.  A  wise  administration  in 
Washington  will  realize  this  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 


The  Valae  of  Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    mBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  CUNNH^IGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent four  of  the  winning  essays  In  an  an- 
nual Nebraska  Rural  Electrlo«A.ssoclatlon 
essay  contest  on  the  value  of  electricity 
to  the  rural  community. 

My  colleagues  from  Nebraska  will  also 
include  the  other  winning  essays,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  serve  as  hosts  for  a  visit 
by  the  young  people  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  wirming  essays  during  their  trip  to 
Washington  and  the  Capitol  next  week. 

My  best  personal  wishes  to  each  of  the 
winners  and  by  congratulations  on  the 
novelty  of  their  approach  and  the  mes- 
sages which  their  essays  contain. 

The  essays  follow: 
Thb  Value  of  Rcm^  ELEcrmiriCATiON  in  Otni 

Horn    AND     COMMITNrrT 

(By  Shirley  Brown.  17.  Junior  at  Palisade 
High  School.  Palisade.  Nebr.;  father:  Clark 
Brown ) 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  man  there 
has  been  a  source  of  light.  In  the  beginning 
man  was  afraid  of  lightning,  and  the  harm 
It  could  do.  As  the  years  passed,  man  began 
to  gain  more  knowledge  through  experi- 
ments, trial  and  error,  and  by  chance. 

Man  ezp>erlmented  many  years  and  went 
through  many  trying  times  to  achieve  this 
tremendous  asset  of  electricity  we  have  to- 
day. Even  many  who  have  worked  to  bring 
about  this  astonishingly  swift  social  revolu- 
tion failed  to  realize  how  important  and 
far  reaching  it  Is.  Twenty-flve  years  ago 
hardly  10  percent  of  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try had  electric  power.  Today  more  than  BO 
percent  of  all  farms  have  electricity  and 
many  of  the  labor-saving  devices  that  go 
with    It.      The    way    of    life    of   the    average 
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farm  family  has  been  completely  changed 
and  the  process  of  change  is  still  only  in  the 
Initial  phase. 

TTiere  were  many  trying  times  in  the  orga- 
nizing of  the  REA  cooperative  and  many  ex- 
periments were  tried  to  prove  to  the  people 
how  electricity  could  become  a  necessity  In- 
stead of  a  luxury.  For  example,  in  1923,  10 
farmhouse^  were  equipped  with  practically 
every  electric  appliance  then  existing.  Elec- 
tricity was  Installed  in  the  farmers'  barns, 
chlckenhouses,  and  milk  sheds.  Electric 
motors  were  Installed  for  dehydrating  hay. 
An  electric  saw  for  cutting  wood  replaced  the 
two-man  handsaw.  An  electric  pump 
brought  running  water  Into  the  houses. 
Separate  meters  recorded  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  by  these  devices.  And  at 
the  same  time  the  farmer  kept  a  careful 
check  of  his  operating  costs.  As  the  ex- 
periment progressed,  electric  bills  rose 
sharply.  But  at  the  same  time  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  found  operating  costs  de- 
creasing. Eaectrlclty  was  saving  months  of 
labor  each  year  and  thus  the  farmer  was 
able  to  use  his  energy  profitably  at  other 
Jobs.  Quite  apart  from  these  statistics,  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  life  on  the  ex- 
perimental farms  was  happier  and  healthier. 
The  whole  level  of  farm  living  had  been 
raised  by  abolishing  some  of  the  back- 
breaking  tasks  of  farm  life. 

The  pe<^le  at  the  top  have  been  the  first 
to  say  that  the  success  of  REA  Is  In  large 
measure  due  to  the  devotion  and  zeal  that 
run  through  the  rank  and  file.  Lawyers, 
engineers,  and  cooperative  organizers  have 
worked  long  and  hard  through  the  years  to 
make  REA  a  success.  They  have  taken  the 
cooperative  system  off  the  drawing  boards, 
translating  the  plants  Into  reality  and  bring- 
ing the  benefits  of  electricity  to  millions  of 
people.  Many  of  the  Ideas  and  philosophies 
within  REA  have  been  violent.  These  were 
arguments  not  on  the  goal  to  be  reached, 
but  on  how  to  reach  the  goal. 

Along  with  the  whole  far-reaching  pro- 
grams of  subsidies,  pajity  prices,  and  soil 
conservation,  electricity  now  has  come  to 
the  farm.  It  has  come  In  typically  Ameri- 
can fashion,  through  a  working  relationship 
between  Oovemment.  farm  leaders,  coopera- 
tives, and  commercial  business.  Sometimes 
private  enterprise  has  cooperated  willingly 
and  sometimes  reluctantly.  But  whatever 
the  attitude,  it  Is  nevertheless  clearly  seen 
that  the  power  load  of  the  private  utilities 
and  the  profits  of  private  utilities  have  been 
greatly  Increased  by  the  transformation 
worked  on  the  farm.  Private  enterprise  has 
built  the  refrigerator,  the  dairy  equipment, 
the  lighting  systems,  the  heating  systems, 
the  food  freesers.  the  toasters,  and  washing 
machines  that  are  found  on  farms  across 
the  land;  and  this  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
generators  and  other  facilities  necessary  to 
produce  the  Increased  power  for  distribu- 
tion to  America's  farm  families. 

There  were  never  truer  words  uttered 
when  you  say.  "live  better  electrically." 

The  Valux  of  Rukal  Elxctufication  in  our 

Home  and  Comuunitt 
(By  William  A.  Carter.  17.  Jimlor  at  Palisade 

High  School.  Palisade,  Nebr.;  father:  Joe 

Carter) 

"Let  there  be  light." 

This  was  God's  own  command  in  the  be- 
ginning. Since  then  It  has  echoed  and  re- 
echoed down  the  halls  of  time,  picking  up 
new  meaning  and  Importance  with  each  re- 
verberation until  finally  man  can  look  back 
at  the  development  of  light  and  in  Its  Images 
see  his  own  progress. 

Man's  existence  in  his  early  days  on  this 
planet  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  was  racked 
by  fear,  doubt  and  stiperstltutlon.  the  height 
of  which  was  reached  each  day  when  the 
stm  went  down  and  left  him  alone  in  the 
dark.  The  next  step  In  his  progress  came 
with  his  accidental  discovery  of  fire.     Per- 


haps it  was  a  bolt  of  lightning  or  the  lava 
frcMn  a  volcano  that  revealed  this  secret  to 
man,  but  at  any  rate  he  now  controlled  light 
for  the  first  time.  With  It  he  could  see  at 
night  and  cook  bis  food.  As  time  passed  and 
man  experimented  with  fire,  he  used  it  to 
cure  hides,  form  weapons,  Bterillze  wounds, 
and  to  use  It  In  many  ways  to  improve  his  life 
on  earth. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Renaissance  ( 16th 
century)  that  the  first  form  of  electricity 
was  noted,  namely  static  electricity.  Then 
man  discovered  that  lightning  was  a  form 
of  static  electricity  and  saw  the  tremendous 
potential  energy  In  It.  Following  years  of 
experimentation  and  theorizing,  electricity 
was  harnassed  and  the  reins  were  In  man's 
hands.  A  mountain  of  applied  uses  ap- 
peared for  this  mysterious  "white  coal." 
Among  them  were  the  light  bulb  and  electric 
motor.  These  two  inventions  alone  rejuve- 
nated life — in  the  cities,  that  is. 

While  urban  people  were  enjoying  lighted 
streets  and  household  appliances  powered 
by  electric  energy,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
rural  sections  of  America  saw  no  change  In 
their  standard  of  living.  Did  not  anyone 
care  about  the  rural  population  whose  task  it 
was  to  feed  the  entire  Nation?  Were  they 
to  advance  no  further  than  their  ancestors 
before  them  while  town  dwellers  lived  in  com- 
parative luxury  and  ease? 

There  were  men  who  cared.  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Sam  Rayburn  and  Senator  Oeorce 
NoRRis  realized  that  the  effect  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  would  be  widespread  and  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  the  farmers  whose  lot  it 
would  Improve  but  the  entire  Nation  as  well. 
The  work  that  they  put  into  passing  the  bill 
for  rural  electricity  was  finally  rewarded  on 
May  11,  1935.  when  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  was  created  by  a  Presidential 
order.  The  long  sought  dream  was  a  reality. 
The  farms  of  the  Nation  were  going  to  re- 
ceive electricity. 

"Let  there  be  light." 

The  Southwest  Public  Power  District  was 
created  In  1945.  In  addition  to  energizing 
and  modernizing  the  farmsteads  and  bring- 
ing comfort  and  convenience  heretofore  un- 
known to  rural  dwellers  of  this  area,  over 
150  deep  wells  have  poked  their  noses  into 
our  vast  supply  of  underground  water  and 
brought  up  enough  liquid  to  irrigate  between 
9  and  10  thousand  ficres  of  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  Nation.  The  results  of  this 
change  In  our  community  are  far  reaching 
and  not  confined  solely  to  this  district  or  Its 
residents. 

The  demand  for  the  goods  a  farm  produces 
will  rise  In  a  few  years  directly  following  the 
steady  rise  In  world  population.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  soon  much  more  food  will  be 
needed.  The  farmer  will  need  all  the  helpers 
he  can  get  to  meet  an  ever-increasing  de- 
mand. The  REA  will  supply  their  helpers 
(over  400  are  available)  cheaply,  quickly,  and 
wUUngly  for  tt^e  farmer  to  use  to  meet  the 
Increasing  demands  for  his  products. 

There  is  light,  and  it  Is  good. 

Public  Power  in  Nebraska 
(By  Roald  E.  Psota,  17,  North  Loup,  Nebr., 
senior  at  Ord  High  School;  father:  Edward 
Psota) 

The  year  is  1893.  A  scorching  south  wind 
Is  turning  the  Nebraksa  prairie  and  corn- 
fields a  dull,  dead  brown.  Bits  of  dust. 
debris,  and  dry  com  leaves  fill  the  air. 
Money  Is  a  scarce  commodity. 

It  Isn't  a  pretty  sight,  but  these  condi- 
dlUons  are  to  give  birth  to  an  Idea— that  of 
public  power  In  Nebraska.  Men  of  vision 
knew  that  Nebraska  had  to  have  irriga- 
tion to  stabUlze  the  State's  economy.  A 
period  of  plenty  when  the  rains  came  and 
then  nothing  when  they  didn't  was  not 
enough. 

These  men  of  vision  were  also  realists — 
they  realized  that  a  source  of  revenue,  other 


than  that  received  from  irrigation,  was  neces- 
sary to  compensate  for  the  huge  invest- 
ment on  dams,  equipment,  and  land.  That 
source  was  to  be  electrical  power — public 
power  for  Nebraska. 

Djmamic  men.  like  Senator  George  W.  Not- 
rls,  Charles  W.  McConaughy,  and  the  Kings- 
ley  brothers,  worked  with  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  investors  to  secure  the 
needed  capital.  Their  pleas  were  turned 
down,  but  their  dreams  and  Ideas  were  to 
live  on. 

The  stage  was  set.  The  need  was  at  hand 
when  drought  and  depression  swept  the  Na- 
tion in  the  1930's.  The  people  were  inter- 
ested; the  plans  and  studies  had  been  made. 
The  last  Ingredient,  money,  was  soon  to  be 
offered. 

During  the  1930'8,  public  power  and  ir- 
rigation districts  were  formed  and  with  the 
help  of  U.S.  Senator  George  W.  Norrls.  ap- 
plications for  grants  and  loans  were  sent 
to  the  Public  Works  Administration.  Soon, 
dams  and  canals  were  being  built  on  and 
near  the  Platte  and  Loup  Rivers.  The  dream 
was  becoming  a  reality. 

More  millions  were  given  by  the  PWA  for 
the  development  of  REA  districts.  Over 
60.(XX)  miles  of  line  were  built.  Nebraska  was 
fast  becoming  an  electrified  State. 

However,  even  with  Government  help  the 
districts  had  many  problems.  Private  elec- 
tric companies,  i^>athy  and  fast  maturing 
bonds  stood  In  the  district's  way.  Almost  all 
of  the  districts  were  deeply  in  debt  the  first 
5  years. 

Yet,  by  1945  the  Nebraska  Public  Power 
Districts  had  progressed  immensely,  and  they 
were  able  to  buy  the  last  privately  owned 
electric  company.  Nebraska  became  the  first 
and  only  State  served  by  an  electric  power 
system  owned  and  operated  by  its  own  citi- 
zens. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  benefits  that 
Nebraska  has  received  after  20  years  of  pub- 
lic power.  The  work  and  money  brought  Into 
the  State  during  the  depression  jrears  greatly 
benefited  the  economy.  The  districts  also 
took  an  Interest  In  the  farmer.  Now.  REA 
lines  can  be  seen  everywhere.  Nebraska's 
power  rates  are  among  the  lowest  In  the 
Nation. 

Many  of  the  benefits  of  public  power  can- 
not even  be  evaluated.  The  districts  provide 
Irrigation  that  has  stabilized  the  economy 
and  attracted  Industry.  Boating,  fishing, 
swimming,  picnicking,  hunting,  and  camping 
are  carried  out  on  the  artificial  lakes  and 
their  grounds. 

As  for  the  future.  It  will  be  written  In  In- 
creased expansion,  better  service  and  merg- 
ers. Nebraskans  wlU  feel  the  Impact  of  pub- 
lic power  even  more. 

Problems  wUl  have  to  be  worked  out,  but 
the  districts  have  met  and  overcome  many 
before.  The  future  hx)ks  bright,  and  Ne- 
braska and  public  power  will  share  In  It. 

The  Value  of  Rurai.  ELEcraincATiON  in  Oun 

HOMX  AND  COMMTTNrrT 

(By  Pat  Hageman,  16,  Ogallala,  Nebr..  Junior 
at  Brule  High  School;  father:  Lester  Hage- 
man) 

Anyone  living  on  a  farm  knows  that  It  Is 
not  an  easy  life.     There  Is  alwajrs  plenty  of  • 
hard  work  for  everyone. 

We  live  In  a  community  of  fine  farmers. 
They  are  a  challenge  to  us  to  try  to  keep 
making  our  farm  better,  and  to  try  to  live 
up  to  our  heritage.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  pushing  electric  buttons,  but  the  things 
that  electricity  has  brought  makes  It  much 
easier. 

Besides  each  of  us  having  specific  summer 
Jobs,  our  family  works  together  on  one  big 
project,  yard  beautlficatlon.  We  maintain 
an  acre  of  bluegrass,  a  small  orchard,  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  and  many  trees 
and  shrubs.  An  electric  submerglble  pump 
makes  this  possible. 
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At  the  bottom  of  our  well  U  an  electric 
motor  that  will  pump  ail  the  water  we  can 
uae.  This  water  la  stored  In  an  automatic 
pressure  tanJc.  and  we  know  that  every  time 
we  turn  a  hydrant  or  faucet  the  water  supply 
will  be  there  We  don't  worry  about  the  hot 
weather  drying  up  our  graaa  or  garden.  This 
pump  also  supplies  the  water  for  our  live- 
stock. 

Tlie  last  10  oif  the  15  years  that  we  had  a 
dairy  herd.  RKA  supplied  the  electricity  for 
oui  milkers,  the  can  hoist,  and  the  can 
cooler  We  remember  milking  by  hand  only 
once  in  those  10  years.  I  think  that  RKA's 
fine  service  baa  t>een  very  valuable  to  my 
family 

We  Irrigate  30  acres  with  an  electric  sub- 
merglble  Irrigation  pump.  It  la  a  comfort- 
able feeling  to  know  that  our  livestock  wUl 
have  plenty  of  good  hay  and  feed,  regard- 
less of  dry  weather 

Blectrlc  tank  heaters  and  heat  bulbs  keep 
our  tanks  and  waterers  from  freeslng  In  win- 
ter. 

An  electric  brooder  makes  brooding  chick- 
ens easier 

We  have  yard  lights  everywhere.  One  of 
them  has  an  electric  eye.  It  turns  on  at 
sundown,  and  turns  off  at  sunrise.  Some- 
times I  think  the  main  purpose  of  these 
lights  might  be  to  make  our  workday  longer 
There  are  lights  In  all  our  corrals,  the  shop, 
and  most  of  the  other  buildings. 

Many  times  during  a  busy  day.  the  electric 
gadgets  In  the  shop  keep  the  machinery  mov- 
ing and  In  good  repair. 

Our  hedges  «re  trimmed  with  electric  trim- 
mers, and  the  electric  appliances  In  our 
home  are  so  handy  that  we  take  them  for 
granted.  Refrigerator,  mixer,  dishwasher, 
Iron,  washer,  dryer,  television,  etc — goodness, 
how  could  I  ever  get  along  without  elec- 
tricity. 

I  have  often  heard  my  father  say,  "Elec- 
tricity costs  us  money,  but  considering  what 
It  does  for  us,  It  Is  cheap."  I  am  glad  he 
feels  that  way.  I'd  hate  to  have  to  eliminate 
any  of  our  hoiuwhold  appliances. 

As  I  look  out  over  oxir  community  In  the 
evening,  and  see  all  the  lights  twinkling  In 
the  darkness.  I  feel  very  grateful  that  Mr 
Norrla  worked  so  hard  to  reallae  a  dream 
that  has  given  us  and  our  neighbors  the 
opportunity  to  live  better  electrically. 


Michigan  in  Nadcar  kgt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1963 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich. )  News  of  May  23, 1963 : 

Michigan  in  Nuclxab  Agk 
,  Dedication  o*  Ckjnstuners  Power  Co.'s  Big 
Rock  Point  nuclear  power  plant  In  northern 
Michigan  came  appropriately  during  Michi- 
gan week,  for  It  points  to  another  field  In 
which  this  State  has  been  a  leader. 

The  high  power  density  nuclear  reactor 
plant,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  between 
Charlevoix  and  Petoskey.  Is  Michigan's  first 
nuclear  electric  powerplant  to  go  Into  opera- 
tion. Only  four  other  large-scale  nuclear 
electric  powerplants  have  been  completed  In 
the  United  States. 

James  H.  Campbell,  president  of  Consum- 
ers, told  newsmen  gathered  for  the  dedication 
this  week  that  Michigan  was  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  to  have  two  nuclear  power- 
plants  ready  <or  operation.     The  other,  of 


course.  Is  the  Enrico  Perml  plant  near  Mon- 
roe, built  by  the  Power  Reactor  Development 
Co..  with  the  Detroit  Edison  Co.  as  the  prime 
mover  The  Enrico  Fermi  plant,  embodying 
different  principles  than  are  Involved  In  the 
Big  Rock  Point  plant.  U  almost  ready  to 
operate. 

Both  Detroit  Edison  and  Consumers,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Qeneral  Electric  Co.  and 
tile  Atomic  Energy  Oommlsslon.  have  ahown 
their  faith  in  the  futiu-e  of  Michigan  and  the 
steady  growth  of  this  country  by  using  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  in  these  two  projects.  Through 
them  the  electric  industry  Is  learning  bow  to 
use  the  energy  of  the  atom  most  effectively 
In  electric  power  production.  Consumers 
have  made  the  Charlevoix  plant  available  for 
a  research  piogram  to  be  conducted  for  the 
AEC  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  with  Con- 
sumers cooperating.  The  program  will  con- 
tinue until  1966 

One  goal  is  extension  of  the  life  of  nuclear 
fuel,  and  the  researchers  seek  to  cut  the  coet 
of  fuel  fabrication,  as  well  as  to  step  up 
the  initial  generating  capacity  of  the  plant 
to  Improve  the  ratio  between  generating  ca- 
pacity and  the  dollars  invested  These  ob- 
jectives are  necessary  if  nuclear  energy  Is  to 
become  fully  practicable  as  a  heat  source  for 
the  generating  of  electric  power 

Conventional  fuels  for  generating  power 
have  not  been  outmoded,  the  utilities  offi- 
cials are  quick  to  point  out.  But  If  American 
Industry  is  to  keep  pace  with  technological 
developments  and  compete  successfully  In 
world  markets.  It  must  have  the  benefits  of 
the  lowest  power  costs  possible.  Government 
and  private  enterprise  are  cooperating  In 
these  two  great  Michigan  research  projects 
to  prepare  the  way  for  full  utilization  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  The  men 
who  had  the  foresight  and  courage  to  launch 
these  experimental  programs  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated They  are  doing  their  share  to 
keep  Michigan  ahead. 


Caba:  Khmtbchev'i  Rising  Star 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0"F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike 
the  ostrich-like  New  Frontier  which  is 
merely  hoping  and  waiting  for  the  day 
Castro's  communism  will  wither  away,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  regardless  of  the 
cost  and  dlfDculty  involved.  Russia  will 
continue  to  nourish  its  stepchild  In  this 
hemisphere  and  Csustrolsm  will  continue 
to  spread  unless  the  United  States  takes 
firm  leadership  of  a  meaningful  program 
to  implement  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

My  position  has  become  further  sub- 
stantiated with  the  recent  visit  to  Mos- 
cow by  Castro  where  he  was  oflBcially  pro- 
claimed a  herp  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
where  he  received  even  further  pledges 
of  support  and  mutual  defense  from 
Khrushchev. 

Moscow  places  a  great  deal  of  import- 
ance to  Castro  and  his  triumph  in  this 
hemisphere  and  nothing  less  than  a  de- 
termined effort  by  this  country  will 
thwart  the  spread  of  communism 
throughout  the  Americas. 

I  am  inserting  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  26,  1963.  issue  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  which  discussea  thia 
topic: 


SovncT  Hno.   Made  m   Utrrrco  Statks 

Fidel  Castro  has  been  olBclally  proclaimed 
a  hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  no  man  de- 
serves the  title  more. 

He  represents  the  only  solid  triumph  of 
Soviet  communism  in  foreign  expansion  In 
recent  years 

He  Is  the  Instrument  by  which  Russia  ex- 
pects to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  spread  its  power 
throughout  Latin  America 

He  has  inflicted  upon  the  United  States 
the  worst  humiliation  since  the  British 
burned  Washington. 

It  was  entirely  fitting  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev should  weight  the  Cuban  dictator 
with  medals  and  roll  out  for  him  the  plush 
red  carpet  reserved  for  very  Important  com- 
rades 

Castro's  Moscow  reception  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  the  Kremlin  attaches 
to  him  It  discredits  the  hope  of  t^e  Ken- 
nedy admlnlstrntion  that  some  day  Russia 
will  get  tired  of  the  cost  of  propping  up  the 
Cuban  economy,  pack  up  Its  soldiers  and 
weapons  and  go  home 

Khrushchev  is  more  publicly  committed  to 
Castro  now  than  ever  before.  Besides,  where 
else  could  he  spend  the  Cuban  aid  money 
with  greater  profit?  He  advertises  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  unable  to  get 
rid  of  communism  90  miles  from  Its  shore:  he 
maintains  a  bridgehead  from  which  to  sub- 
vert and  ultimately  gain  control  of  such 
strategic  countries  as  Venezuela  and  Brazil; 
he  holds  the  potential  of  a  submarine  and 
missile  base  which  can  threaten  the  entire 
Caribbean  area  and  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  Cuba  appears  now  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Soviet  Empire  as  Poland  or  Hun- 
gary. The  Russians  are  not  going  home,  we 
think,  until  the  Island  becomes  too  hot  for 
them  to  hold 

What  Is  the  United  States  doing  to  burn 
the  Soviet  fingers? 

Nothing  that's  known  to  the  American 
public.  Our  ships  continue  the  seemingly 
Interminable  Job  of  delivering  the  $63  mil- 
lion payoff  In  medicines  and  other  supplies 
with  which  the  Kennedy  administration  ran- 
somed the  Bay  of  Pigs  captives  (Castro.  In- 
cldenUlly.  sells  these  drugs  to  his  people  at 
50  to  aoo  percent  above  the  American  retail 
price). 

President  Kennedy  periodically  expresses 
concern  over  the  continuing  presence  of 
Russian  troops  In  Cuba  and  be,  or  some 
administration  spokesman,  periodically  de- 
nies reports  of  refugees  that  the  Soviets  are 
Increasing  their  troop  strength  or  have  estab- 
lished a  submarine  base  or  have  hidden  nu- 
clear missiles  in  the  Island's  caves. 

But  nothing  Is  done.  No  government-ln- 
exlle  Is  established,  to  serve  as  a  legal  agency 
for  waging  a  campaign  against  Castro.  No 
aid.  apparently.  U  being  sent  to  the  brave 
Cubans  who  fight  In  the  underground.  No 
ultimatum  Is  given  Khrushchev  on  pulling 
out  the  troops  he  apparently  has  privately 
promised  to  withdraw — sometime. 

Fidel  Castro  Is.  Indeed,  a  hero  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  he's  not  self-made.  He  was 
made  In  America,  by  policies  of  blunder, 
timidity  and  complacency  And  those  pol- 
icies, unhappily  for  the  Nation,  do  not  seem 
to  change. 


Bokaro  Steel  filliil:   Political  Symbol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   KAKTUINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29,  1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
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Washington  Post  contains  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  proposal  to  aid  the  Bokaro 
Steel  Mill  in  India.    The  article  follows : 

BOKABo    Stckl    Mill:   Poutical   Stmbol 
(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 

Nrw  Dcjn. — On  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  late 
January  1961  I  spent  a  morning  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Oriental  Studies  on  Kirov  Street  In 
a  griarded  but  rewarding  exchange  with  two 
ranking  Soviet  specialists  on  India  and 
Pakistan.  It  was  not  surprising  to  find  a 
sopbistioated  and  Intimate  knowledge  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  policy  on  the  part  of  academician 
A  M.  Dyakov  and  his  younger  colleague.  V.  V. 
Balabuahevlch. 

Wh»t  Induced  the  Soviet  functionaries  to 
ruboilt  to  S  hours  of  searching  cross-exami- 
nation was  their  frankly  expressed  desire  to 
know  whether  the  new  Kennedy  administra- 
tion could  be  counted  on  to  continue  the 
agriculture-oriented  aid  policy  of  the  Ksen- 
hower  years.  The  comfortable  assumption  of 
Soviet  aid  planners  has  been  that  the  United 
States  would  oonfine  ItaeU  primarily  to  good 
works  In  the  villages  and  would  steer  clear 
of  aid  to  heavy  industry.  Professor  Dyakov 
explained  with  a  proprietary  air  that  the 
United  States  would  not  change  Its  spots 
under  Kennedy  because  aid  to  heavy  industry 
means  In  most  developing  countries  aid  to 
state  corporations.  This  is  our  territory, 
he  Mdd  In  effect,  and  a  government  in  search 
of  Industrial  power  must  turn  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  the  USSR. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  the 
Indian  Oovernment  has  given  unequivocal 
priority  to  hopes  for  an  American-aided  Bo- 
karo steel  mill  and  has  held  <^  Soviet  feelers 
throughout  the  initial  2  years  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  first  is  the  acknowl- 
edged superiority  of  the  United  States  in  the 
technology  associated  with  the  fiat  rolled 
steel  products.  Beyond  this  lies  a  fear  of 
one-«l<ied  dependence  for  machinery  and 
expertise  In  tlie  politically  strategic  area  of 
steel.  As  the  process  of  decision  in  the 
United  States  has  been  prolonged  and  as 
Bokaro  has  seemed  In  danger  of  becoming  a 
political  football  In  Congress,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  Bokaro  has  nevertheless  begun 
to  undergo  a  subtle  change  and  this  has  been 
sensed  by  the  Russians.  The  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador stepped  In  briskly  and  imlnvlted  this 
week  with  a  fomiEil  Bokaro  offer  in  writing. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  team  ap- 
pointed by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  survey  the  technical  problems 
In  building  Bokaro  has  contended  that  the 
plant  cannot  reach  its  full  projected  capacity 
of  4  million  tons  per  year  until  1977.  This 
Is  regarded  as  an  unnecessarily  relaxed  time- 
table by  Indian  steelmen  who  argue  that  1971 
Is  a  realistic  target  In  the  light  of  experience 
In  the  three  already  constructed  mills.  An 
additional  point  of  controversy  In  the  con- 
tinuing exchanges  on  Bokaro  between  New 
Delhi  and  Washington  is  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  American  management  control. 

India  has  agreed  to  set  up  a  separate  gov- 
ernment corporation  Independent  of  the  ex- 
isting Hindustan  Steel  Limited  to  provide  a 
bureaucratic  clean  slate  and  this  is  viewed 
here  as  a  fundamental  concession.  But  re- 
sistance has  developed  to  the  proposal  that 
an  American  management  team  be  given  top- 
to-bottom  control  of  the  plant  for  10  years. 
Steel  Minister  C.  D.  Subramanlam  sought  to 
quiet  a  growing  uproar  over  reports  that  he 
had  agreed  to  this  in  a  press  conference  on 
Wednesday.  He  left  the  door  open  for  a  pos- 
sible compromise  "after  a  commitment  has 
been  made  to  us."  But  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  that  India  will  hold  out  for  an 
Indian  general  manager  and  %n  Indian  ad- 
ministrative structure  Into  which  American 
operating-level  executives  and  skilled  tech- 
nicians would  be  Integrated. 

Subramanlam  politely  but  flatly  ruled  out 
suggestions     emanating    from     Washington 


that  the  character  of  Bokaro  as  a  wholly 
state-owned  corporation  be  altered  to  per- 
mit partial  shareholdings  by  employees  and 
Indian  Investors.  His  argument  that  the 
idea  Is  unworkable  because  it  will  take  too 
long  for  Bokaro  to  be  a  paying  prc^xwitlon 
sidestepped  the  basic  Issue  at  stake.  This 
Is  that  the  symbolic  importance  of  Bokaro  In 
Indian  public  opinion  resides  precisely  In 
the  fact  that  It  is  to  be  publicly  controlled. 
The  expanding  power  of  a  few  family-held 
monop>olies  in  India  Is  a  powerful  political 
factor  and  the  so-called  "public  sector"  is  a 
ralljrlng-cry  connoting  shared  national 
progress  comparable  in  effectiveness  to 
"state  socialism"  as  a  political  war  whoop 
In  the  United  States. 

Until  now,  the  Russians  have  had  this 
rallylng-cry  to  themselves  and  almost  all  of 
their  $812  million  aid  program  has  been 
channeled  to  state-owned  heavy  industry. 
To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  appears 
to  accept  public  ownership  as  a  fact  of  life 
In  the  developing  countries,  Bokaro  and 
similar  projects  will  thus  undercut  Soviet 
strategy  and  reap  Incalculable  long-term  po- 
litical dividends  for  the  West.  But  the  po- 
litical payoff  has  already  been  vitiated  by  the 
appearance  of  anguish  and  uncertainty  In 
the  bokaro  aid  debate. 


Essay  Winner:  Rnral  Electric 
CooperatiTes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  Ne- 
braska hold  an  essay  contest  for  chil- 
dren of  their  F>atrons.  The  essay  win- 
ners were  give  a  trip  to  Washington  as  a 
prize  and  in  preparation  for  the  arrival 
of  these  youngsters  next  week,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  four  winning  essays  into 
the  Congressional  Record  in  order  that 
they  may  be  read  by  my  colleagues. 

The  following  essay  was  written  by 
Katrena  Ann  Murray,  daughter  of  James 
Murray,  Tilden,  Nebr.  She  is  a  sopho- 
more attending  the  Meadow  Grove  Pub- 
lic High  School  in  Meadow  Grove,  Nebr. : 
Development  or  Rural  Electritication  in 
Mr  Area 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the 
many  services  and  pleasures  that  have  been 
brought  Into  your  home  and  on  your  farm 
with  electricity.  The  modern  genie  of 
miracles  brings  to  you  things  which  were 
inconceivable  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago.  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Executive  order  creating 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  as 
a  general  program  of  unemployment  relief. 

First  Administrator  of  REA  was  Morris 
Cooke,  of  Pennsylvania.  Cooke  doubted  that 
REA  could  be  run  as  an  unemployment  re- 
lief agency.  He  was  able  to  alter  the  char- 
acter of  REA  so  that  it  could  make  loans 
and  get  out  from  \inder  relief  regulations. 
The  first  REA  electrification  loan  In  Nebras- 
ka was  approved  In  September  of  1936. 

The  leaders  had  a  choice  to  organize  as 
a  cooperative  or  as  a  public  power  district. 
The  Nebraska  Legislature  enacted  a  bill  which 
permitted  the  organlaztlon  of  a  public  power 
district  as  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
government  without  power  to  levy  a  tax. 

A  typical  niral  electric  system  had  Its  be- 
ginning when  a  group  of  farmers  met  with 


their  county  extension  agent,  who  told  them 
about  REA  loans.  They  invited  all  interested 
persons  and  an  REA  representative  to  a  meet- 
ing. One  wlntemlght,  the  10  men  gathered 
around  a  kitchen  table,  spread  out  road  maps 
and  began  to  plot  In  the  h<»nes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  had  already  signed  up. 

Once  the  electric  system  was  organized,  its 
troubles  had  Just  begun.  But  the  t&cUyr 
that  made  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  was  ihe  spirit  of  coop«^Htlon  on  the 
part  of  the  members  or  customers. 

When  rural  electrification  started  coming 
to  Nebraska  fanzu!  in  the  mld-1930'8,  it  was 
not  enough  fc;r  a  farmer  io  agree  to  take 
electric  service  and  grant  right-of-way  ease- 
ments for  the  lines  to  pass  through  his  farm. 
He  was  also  faced  with  wiring  bis  house  and 
other  buildings  as  well  as  i>rovldlng  dis- 
tribution wires  to  each  building  from  the 
yard  pole  where  the  power  system  Mne  termi- 
nated. 

Growth  and  progress  were  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  availability  .of  low-cost  power 
from  the  rural  electric  systems. 

Nebraska  schoolchildren  are  now  ^>«nd- 
Ing  part  of  their  school  day  watching  tele- 
vision. In  34  Nebraska  communities  ETV, 
educational  television.  Is  being  used.  ETV 
got  its  start  In  Nebraska  about  10  years  ago 
when  commercial  stations  in  Omaha  experi- 
mented with  educational  programs.  The 
first  and  only  Nebraska  educational  station, 
KUON-TV,  began  broadcasting  In  1964. 
When  a  network  of  ETV  stetlons  is  com- 
pleted, all  Nebraska  students  and  adults  will 
be  able  to  share  the  benefits  of  educational 
television. 

A  child  touches  a  switch  and  produces  the 
miracle  of  light,  his  mother  takes  food  from 
the  coolness  of  a  refrigerator  and  prepares 
breakfast  on  an  electric  range.  Throughout 
the  day.  electricity  works  for  this  family, 
silently,  cheaply.  At  night,  there  Is  hot 
water  for  a  shower,  TV  for  entertainment. 

This  is  the  modem  rural  America.  This  Is 
life  in  the  same  homes  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  filled  with  darkness  and  drudgery. 
That  was  before  rural  people  Joined  together 
to  form  their  own  electric  distribution  sys- 
tems, borrowed  funds  from  REA,  and  bUilt 
their  own  powerllnee. 

The  following  essay  was  written  by 
Nancy  Kluck,  daughter  of  Cyril  Kluck, 
Schuyler,  Nebr.  She  is  a  sophomore  at- 
tending the  Schuyler  Public  High  School : 
The  Value  or  Rural  Elbctriftcation  in  Otm 
Home  and  Community 

with  the  swish  of  a  pen  the  farmer  was 
reborn  to  a  better  way  of  life.  One  that  was 
unknown  until  May  11,  1935.  when  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  put  his  pen  to  Executive 
Order  7037.  This  was  a  well-deserved  climax 
to  a  long  drawn  out  struggle  for  recognition 
to  light  the  world  of  the  forgotten  man — 
the  farmer. 

with  low-cost,  accessible  electricity  the 
American  farmer  has  become  a  person  equal 
In  prestige  to  cltyfolks  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities to  survive.  For  before  rural  electrlr 
fication  not  many  boys  remained  on  the  farm 
or  ranch.  What  was  there  to  look  forward 
to — beside  solitary  darkness?  One  couldn't 
read,  write,  listen  to  the  radio,  or  even  get 
all  the  day's  work  done — such  as  ironing. 
Rural  electrification  gives  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  take  pride  in  his  home  and  place 
of  business.  With  the  use  of  electricity  he 
finds  his  work  more  convenient — for  ex- 
ample: A  cattleman  may  now  use  a  feed- 
wagon  to  feed  his  cattle  for  he  has  yard 
lights  set  up  and  Is  able  to  steer  accurately 
through  a  narrow  gate  which  otherwise.  In 
the  darkness,  is  Impassl;  a  dairyman  takes 
considerably  less  time  to  milk — he  Just  hooks 
up  and  lets  electricity  make  life  easier. 

Electricity  has  greatly  improved  health  and 
cleanllneae.  The  tired,  terribly  dirty  farmer 
returning  from  a  long,  hard  day's  work  re- 
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Jimhe*  before  lupper.  With  ktaa  In  a  better 
mood  his  wife  U  tne  from  the  ^rumptnea 
ttiAt  oaed  to  plague  the  preelectnflcatloD 
wife.  wboM  biuband  returned  to  a  dimly  lit 
home  and  had  to  eat  mpper  whU«  stUl  oor- 
ered  with  field  grime  becauM  txiere  waa  a 
lack  of  »tove-top  Bpa£« — already  oovercd  with 
skllleta  and  pane  In  preparatloa  for  the  eve- 
ning meal^-on  which  to  heat  bathwater. 

Electricity  glvea  the  farmer,  a  flghUng 
chance  against  nature  through  the  aid  of 
radio  and  televlsloa  weather  reports.  He 
also  U  Informed  o<  worldwide  ha{>p«nlngs. 

Food — a  luxury  and  nsossstty — Is  now 
eaten  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Klectrldty  has 
seen  to  that  through  refrlgerat»o«.  freezing. 
and  electric  ranges.  This  leads  right  Into 
our  next  convenience,  "running"  hot  and 
cold  water,  to  be  used  for — among  various 
things — dishwashing,  and  by  those  who  can 
afford  one,  the  automatic  dishwasher. 

With  electricity  came  oiothee  washers  and 
dryers,  entertalmhents  (hl-fl.  TV.  etc.),  elec- 
tric steam  Irons,  electrloaUy  powered  drills, 
hair  clippers,  corn-dryers,  and  grindstones, 
sterilizing  of  medical  equipment  used  on  the 
farm,  time  for  plefuuree  and  pleasures  for 
time.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  things  It 
has  done  Is  to  bring  Irrigation  to  dry  fields. 
Before — no  matter  how  diligently  a  farmer 
worked — without  water  to  iiupply  his  thrsty 
crops  and  without  a  tractor  to  run  ttoe  pulley 
to  start  the  pump  It  was  simoet  a  hopeless 
battle  from  the  start. 

"Kothlng  ventured,  n-^thlng  gained." 
Something  was  ventured  and  something  very 
Indispensable  was  g^lJied  and  Is  still  being 
gained. 

■lactrlclty  second  only  to  water  as  the  life- 
blood  of  a  farm  or  a  ranch. 

The  following  essay  was  written  by 
Judith  Blarle  Kadavy,  daughter  of  Joa. 
J.  Kadavy.  Dwight,  Nebr.  She  is  a  soph- 
ooiore  attending  the  East  Butler  Public 
Schools,  Bralnard,  Nebr.: 
Tks  Valuz  or  RuxAL  Klmj  i  air lesnoif  in  Ou« 

Horns  AND  COMMUMITT 

The  Rural  Electric  Assoctetion  Is  one  of 
the  proudest  achievements  of  our  time. 
Accomplished  by  sacrifice  and  work.  It  stands 
as  a  monument  to  men  such  as  George  Norrls 
and  Clyde  Ellis.  Advancement  goes  on  In 
electrification  even  when  wars,  floods, 
drought,  and  other  disasters  are  prevalent  In 
the  country.  Electricity  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  of  modem  communi- 
cation and  has  done  away  with  Isolation  In 
our  rural  and  suburban  areas.  Hallum. 
Nebr..  Is  a  great  example  of  the  pro^frees  elec- 
tricity has  made  In  recent  years.  Here  two 
of  man's  greatest  powers  combine  to  further 
Improve  the  Uvea  of  Americans. 

Today  the  Rural  Electric  Association  is 
valued  as  ono  of  the  greatest  assets  of  our 
conununlty.  Started  as  small  cooperatives. 
It  Is  both  a  heritage  and  present  day  concern. 
Men  must  continue  to  work  If  noral  power 
Is  to  grow  and  prosper  In  the  face  of  private 
industry. 

Electricity  In  tqday's  home  means  that  the 
people  of  today  will  never  know  some  of  the 
hardships  encountered  by  past  generations, 
such  as,  the  drudgery  of  washing  clothe* 
by  hand  or  the  frustrations  of  stumbling 
around  in  darkness  doing  farm  chores  at 
night.  Not  only  does  electricity  provide  light 
and  power,  but  Its  time  saving  devices  prcK 
vide  extra  time  for  recreation  activities  and 
relaxation. 

During  past  years,  farmers  had  little  to 
show  for  after  a  year's  work.  No  fresh  foods 
could  be  stored  by  the  housewife,  no  hot  wa- 
ter for  a  hot  bath  at  a  moment's  notice,  nor 
were  there  any  machines  to  perform  the 
great  task  of  milking  cows  twice  a  day, 
clothes  always  had  to  be  dried  outdoors, 
meals  had  to  be  prepared  over  hot  uncom- 


fortable stoves,  and  many  other  nimierous 
advantages  s\ich  as  radios,  televisions,  toast- 
ers, electric  mixers,  irons,  and  fans  wek«  un- 
known. Yet  most  people  of  today  take  the 
advantages  of  electricity  for  granted. 

Farmers  no  longer  need  to  rise  at  sunrise 
and  work  till  sunset  to  accomplish  a  task, 
because  with  the  aid  of  electricity  he  can 
often  do  the  same  chore  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
A  fanner  is  more  relaxed  and  enjoys  life.  As 
a  farmer's  wife  once  said,  "I  never  saw  my 
husband  after  dark  before  electricity.  Now 
we  find  time  to  relax  and  Just  enjoying  the 
growing  up  of  our  family. " 

Electricity  to  Nebraska  U  what  oU  U  to  the 
Southwest  or  coal  to  the  East.  Bectriclty 
In  the  community  means  as  much  to  farm- 
ers as  the  farm  Itself.  Without  the  power 
of  electricity,  the  farm  Itself  would  never  be 
what  It  U. 

Todays  automation  demands  more  and 
greater  electric  power.  Meeting  this  need  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  the 
Rural  Electric  Association  of  America  where 
the  equality  of  opportunity  in  our  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  setting  must  be  pursued. 

To  me.  electricity  means  a  better,  more 
healthful  way  of  living  and  more  time  for 
recreation  activities  In  my  home,  my  school, 
my  community,  and  my  country. 

The  following  essay  was  written  by 
Edward  R.  Hruska,  son  of  Edward  R. 
Hruska,  R.P.D.  No.  2,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 
He  Is  a  sophomore  attending  the  St. 
Bonaventure  High  School.  Coltunbus, 
Nebr. : 
Thx  Valuk  or  Ruxal  ELXCTuncATioN  IN  Omt 

HOMK    AND    COMMUNITT 

When  I  was  a  small  child,  the  kerosene 
lamp  and  the  Icebox  were  used  In  our  home. 
I  can  still  remember  mother  dumping  the 
pan  from  under  the  Icebox.  Sometimes  she 
forgot  it  and  had  a  mesa.  Even  with  an 
Icebox  we  had  to  be  careful  of  food  spoilage. 
That  was  why  mother  had  to  do  so  much 
canning  on  our  old  range,  which  burned 
coal  and  cobs.  In  hot  weather  she  canned 
on  the  smelly  kerosene  stove. 

Th&nks  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, mother  now  pushes  a  button, 
turn  the  dial  to  the  proper  heat,  and  cooks 
and  bakes  In  a  cool  kitchen.  She  cans  only 
the  things  we  think  are  better  canned  than 
frozen,  because  R£A  has  made  our  big  freez- 
er pooslble.  Mother  no  longer  works  for 
days  taking  care  of  meat  after  we  butcher. 
Now  we  put  it  In  the  big  freezer  and  thaw 
it  and  use  it  fresh  as  we  want  It. 

Electricity  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity 
to  my  family,  not  only  In  our  living,  but 
es]>eclaUy  In  the  way  we  make  oiir  Uvlng^ 
farming. 

Electricity  does  the  work  of  many  men  on 
the  farm.  The  milking  machine,  the  milk 
cooler,  and  the  water  pump  are  all  electric 
and  are  all  of  vital  Importance  to  a  dairy 
farmer  like  dad.  Other  fanners  who  are 
not  principally  dairymen  benefit  through 
other  electrically-powered  machines  and  In- 
ventions too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
These  machines,  run  by  electricity,  decrease 
the  time  needed  for  various  tasks.  This 
time  can  be  used  to  expand  operations  on 
the  farm  so  that  some  profit  can  be  shown. 
In  this  day  and  age  every  Inch  of  a  farm 
must  be  op>erated  efflclently  at  the  lowest 
cost  possible.     Eelctrlclty  Is  the  answer. 

Electric  power  today  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  In  any  farming 
are&.  Anyone  giving  extentjed  study  to  elec- 
trical developments  in  America  will  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  as  a  matter  of  eq\ilty. 
Justice  and  progress  than  that  the  benefit 
of  cheap,  low-cost  electricity  Is  available  to 
the  farmer  in  the  same  extent  and  the  same 
way  that  vlUages,  towns,  and  big  cities  pos- 

There  are  also  many  other  advantages 
other  than  light  and  power  wlilch  a  com- 


munity gains  from  electricity.  Electrical 
power  and  dams  built  for  this  alleviate 
floods.  The  reservoirs  formed  by  the  dams 
store  water  to  be  used  for  Irrigation.  Many 
lakes  and  reservoirs  are  used  as  game  pre- 
serves. 

Any  rural  area  or  community  surrounded 
by  a  rural  area  which  is  served  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  profits  finan- 
cially from  the  Increased  income  in  the  area 
from  the  use  of  electricity. 

Because  of  the  REA  fanners  and  farm 
families  in  my  neighborhood  have  much 
more  comfortable  living  than  they  had 
when  I  was  a  little  child.  Even  more  im- 
portant, these  farmers  and  my  father  are 
able  to  engage  In  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  farming  and  stockralsing  than  they  did 
then.  The  Rural  Electrification  has  made 
this  possible.  An  entire  area  and  its  urban 
communities  profit  when  farmers  can  pro- 
gress and  raise  their  incomes.  The  Com- 
husker  Public  Power  District  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  this  progress  In  the  area  where 
my  father  farms. 


Hoase  ResolutioD  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captire  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced It  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations— 
Congressional  Rzcord,  March  8.  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate Ixxly  Is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  f  oUo^'lng  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
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House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Mat  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Danixl  J.  Pixxjd. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Today  I  sent  the 
following  to  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smfth,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Rules:  "Please  take  ac- 
tion on  approving  resolution  on  captive  na- 
tions. House  Resolution  14,  as  soon  as  poesi-* 
ble.  Many  thanks." 
Respectfully, 

Joseph  Kircher. 

West  Roxbuxt,  Mass.,  May  7, 1963. 
Hon.  James  A.  Burke, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  Congressman  Bxtrke:  We  can  start 
to  exploit  the  weaknesses  in  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  by  developing  an  effective 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations. 

Last  January,  Congressmen  Flood  and  Der- 
wiNSKi  introduced  House  Resolution  14  and 
15.  respectively,  which  would  Implement  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  of  1959  and 
establish  a  special  committee  on  captive  na- 
tions. This  committee  woxild  conduct  in- 
quiries into,  study,  and  prepare  concrete 
reconunendations  for  an  effective  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  captive  nations.  Many  other  Con- 
gressmen Introduced  similar  resolutions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee,  I  am  asking 
you  to: 

1.  Introduce  a  resolution  of  your  own  to 
establish  a  committee  on  captive  nations. 

2.  Support  House  Resolution  14  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

3.  Use  your  Influence  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  to  which  House  Resolution  14 
was  assigned,  and  especially  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  Howard 
W.  SMrrH,  to  initiate  action  on  the  proposed 
legislation  by  opening  public  hearings. 

Although  this  request  does  not  come  to 
you  from  your  district,  we  believe  that  our 
fight  with  communism  and  our  support  for 
the  captive  nations  Is  of  a  national  concern 
and  must  have  support  of  all  Americans. 

Tour  action  and  support  in  this  matter  will 
do  much  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
committee  on  captive  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
or     America,     Inc.,     Boston 
Branch, 
Orest  Szczuolck. 

Public  Relations. 


Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  or  America, 
METROPOLrrAN  Detroft  Branch. 

May  8,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smtth, 

Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee,  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  Metropolitan  Detroit  would  appre- 
ciate whatever  you  can  do  to  promote  the 
Flood  resolution. 

We  feel  that  a  Captive  Nations  Committee 
would  be  able  to  keep  us  and  our  Govern- 
ment informed  alx>ut  the  captive  nations 
and  that  this  would  result  in  a  better  foreign 
policy  for  our  United  States. 

Sincerely  yours.  » 

Mrs.   Emily   ZAPOHOjarrz, 

Public  Relations. 
Michael  Wichorek, 

Secretary. 


to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

Please  let  us  xirge  you  to  submit  a  similar 
resolution. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  criminal  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  not  to  ham- 
mer away  at  this  subject  day  and  night. 
Russia  makes  screaming  headlines  about 
colonialism  and  not  one  word  is  ever  tossed 
back  in  her  teeth.  Wtiat  in  the  world  is 
vnxmg  with  us?  Are  we  no  longer  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Americans?  Do  we  no 
longer  champion  freedom? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Fitzgerald 
(For  the  Fitzgerald  family) . 

Mat  6,  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  you  on 
your  proposed  resolution  for  the  formation 
of  a  Special  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations. 

As  each  captive  nation  is  freed  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  the  position  of  communism  Is 
weakened  and  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  can  be  available  to 
more  human  beings.  Each  person  deserves 
the  right  to  exercise  all  of  his  capabilities  as 
an  individual. 

I  urge  you  once  again  to  press  for  the  re- 
lease of  your  House  Resolutions  14  and  16  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  am  also  writing  to 
Congressman  Howard  W.  Smith,  and  my 
local  Congressman. 

Once  again  I  commend  you  for  your  fine 
work  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  Aghababian. 


Jim   Farley  Will  Be  75  on  May  30 


Brooklyn.  N.T.. 

May  3,  1963. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrxssman:  We  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  quick  action  on  House  Resolution  14 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, May  30,  1963,  a  good  friend  of  mine 
and  yours,  James  A.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Cocoa-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp.,  will  celebrate  his  75th  birth- 
day. As  a  tribute  to  his  years  of  service 
to  his  community  and  his  country,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
following  article  from  the  Long  Island 
Sunday  Press  by  Irish  Donnelly : 

Jim  Farley  Well  Be   75   Thursday 
(By  Irish  Donnelly) 

Big  Jim  Farley's  75th  birthday  rolls  around 
next  Thursday,  but  he's  still  going  at  a 
hectic  pace,  conceding  nothing  to  the  years. 

The  former  Democratic  National  Chairman 
and  President  Roosevelt's  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral traveled  more  than  63,000  mUes  last 
year,  46.000  of  them  by  aJr. 

"I  spent  nearly  106  hours  in  the  air,  at- 
tended 98  dinners  and  78  business  lunch- 
eons." said  the  affable  Farley  who  keeps  a 
record  of  everything. 

He's  still  Involved  in  politics,  too.  As  late 
as  last  year,  he  considered  seeking  the  New 
York  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination. 
And  he  has  definite  views  on  the  national 
and  international  situation. 

"I  keep  going  all  the  time,"  said  Parley 
In  a  preblrthday  Interview  in  the  18th  fioor 
Madison  Avenue  office  where  he  operates  as 
board  chairman  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp. 


"I  rise  no  later  than  7  a.m.,  then  go  to  a 
barber  shop  for  a  shave — my  skin  is  very 
tender — and  then  to  the  offce  by  8:30  or  9." 

When  he's  in  the  office  and  not  traveling, 
he  keeps  three  or  four  secretaries  busy.  One 
is  Mrs.  Stephen  (Jane)  Duffy,  who  has  been 
with  him  37  years. 

The  years  have  dealt  lightly  with  the  mas- 
ter politician,  successful  businessman  and 
sportsman,  doing  no  mcn%  obvious  damage 
than  erasing  his  h«ir  except  for  a  white 
fringe.  He's  in  radiant  good  health — his 
pink  skin  fairly  glows — and  he  works  at 
staying  that  way,  watching  his  diet,  walking 
a  lot  and  getting  adequate  rest. 

He  weighs  205  pounds  and  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  stands  6  feet  2^  Inches.  He 
neither  drinks  liquor  nor  smokes. 

"When  I  was  confirmed  at  12,  I  took  a 
pledge  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  liquors  un- 
til I  was  21,"  he  once  said.  "When  I  reached 
that  age,  I  was  in  politics  and  my  mother 
suggested  that  I  shouldn't  drink  or  smoke. 
I've  never  done  either." 

"I  don't  think  I  could  have  carried  on  when 
the  pace  was  hard  if  I  had,"  Farley  added. 
"I  could  always  get  under  the  shower  in  the 
morning  and  feel  Ln  great  shape." 

Nightly,  he  said,  "I  listen  to  the  11  p  m. 
nevrs,  say  my  prayers  and  go  to  bed.  I'm 
able  to  throw  my  troubles  aside  and  get  a 
good  night's  sleep." 

He  said  one  of  the  factors  in  his  ability  to 
sleep  and  arise  refreshed  probably  was  that 
he  has  always  told  the  truth. 

He  added  that  he  doesn't  understand  why 
more  men  don't  adopt  the  policy  since  it's 
much  more  simple  than  telling  first  one  story 
and  then  another  and  then  having  to  re- 
member what  was  said  so  as  not  to  cross 
up  one's  self. 

How  does  he  view  the  political  situation 
today? 

"I  don't  see  anything  in  the  distance  ttiat's 
going  to  prevent  the  reelection  of  President 
Kennedy.  I  think  he  has  handled  the  situ- 
ation well.  I  can  visualize  him  going  down 
as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents." 

As  for  the  Republican  Party,  there's  no 
doubt  in  Parley's  mind  that  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  wants  the  GOP  presidential 
nomination.  "And  at  present  writing  I 
think  hell  be  nominated,"  Parley  added. 

Fifty-four  years  in  politics — Farley  began 
as  district  committeeman  in  Grassy  Point. 
N.Y.,  in  the  town  of  Stony  Point  when  he 
was  21 — have  left  him  with  scars  but  no 
regrets,  he  says. 

Standing  in  his  well  appointed  office  among 
countless  mementoes  of  his  long  and  mo- 
mentous career,  he  looked  down  the  years  and 
became  reflective. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  of  his 
life  was  that  of  breaking  with  President 
Roosevelt  over  the  third  term  in  1940.  he 
says. 

"He  was  the  biggest  man  of  his  day,"  Far- 
ley said  of  the  four-term  President  he  helped 
into  the  1932  nomination.  "I  was  leaving 
two  of  the  most  powerful  poets  (Democratic 
National  Chairman  and  Postmaster  General ) 
•   •    •  it's  not  easy  to  rellnqrulsh  power." 

Farley  said  he  was  against  the  third  term 
because  "I  don't  believe  in  breaking  tradi- 
tion. I  had  very  definite  views  on  the  third 
term." 

Farley  said  "If  he  (Roosevelt)  hadn't  run 
for  the  third  term  he  would  have  gone  down 
in  history  as  America's  greatest  President," 
adding: 

"The  accomplishments  of  his  first  two 
terms  were  the  greatest  ever  made  by  an 
American  President." 

Farley  blames  the  third  and  fourth  terms 
of  the  late  President  for  "many  of  the  ills 
which  l>e6et  the  world  today." 

He  has  said  those  terms  "brought  a  great 
mind,  but  one  worn  by  the  weight  of  years 
and  cares  of  state,  to  the  all  imporUnt  con- 
ferences at  Teheran  and  Talta. 
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"We  had  a  worn  leader  llTtdlng  the  world 
In  a  s«rles  of  conceaslona  (smbo41«d  In  aecrei 
■gminrnTi  which,  havlni;  arisen  from  tha 
Pwodora  box  of  aecrat  dip  omacj.  ar«  plagu- 
ing the  workl'a  children  with  Mood,  death, 
and  fears." 

Five  Presldenta.  Includlag  the  Incumbent. 
have  called  him  Jim.  Kzoept  for  Rooaevelt. 
whom  he  called  "boaa"  -jt  "Gorernor."  ha 
calls  all  ths  others  "Mr.  President." 

He  Intends  to  spend  bis  7Sth  birthday  as 
ha  has  every  birthday  since  his  wife  died  on 
January  14.  1055.  He  will  attend  mass,  visit 
Mrs.  Farley's  grave  at  Gate  of  Heaven  Ceme- 
tery In  Valhalla,  N.T..  and  those  of  bis  par- 
ents In  3t.  Peter's  at  Haventraw.  and  dine 
with  his  two  datighters  and  their  husbands 
and  his  son  and  his  wife  and  10  grand- 
children at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  where 
he  lives. 


Resolation  by  Admiitk  Aarets  Post  No.  1, 
Atlantic,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBXNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimoiis  consent.  I  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Atlantic  AMVETS  Post  No.  1.  At- 
lantic, Iowa,  on  April  24.  1963: 
Ths  Atlamtic  Amvtts  Post  No.  1. 
{QmmtUkL  GKoacK  S.  Pattow,  Ja.  Post)  , 

Atlantic.  Iowa.  April  24,  1963. 
Hon.  Bkm  F.  Jknskn, 
TKe  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Bkm  :  Enclosed  pleas*  And  copy  of  the 
latest  resoluUon  as  passed  by  the  Atlantic 
AMVETS  Post.  No.  1,  In  case  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  you. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  dangers  facing 
our  Nation  today  as  recognized  by  the 
members  of  the  American  Legion  Depart- 
ment of  California,  and  by  many  of  the  Iowa 
members  of  the  AMVETS.  we  are  especially 
anxious  to  have  this  resolution  printed,  for 
the  record  In  the  CoNGaessioNAL  Recosd.  In 
order  that  many  other  patriotic  organiza- 
tions may  take  up  the  work  of  saving  our 
Nation  from  an  early  death  and  destruction. 

Thank  you  for  any  help  yo«  may  be  able 
to  offer  In  this  matter,  and  with  our  best 
wishes  to  you  In  your  heavy  battles  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 
Jamzs  L.  Smaixxt. 

Post  Commander. 

C1.TDB   M.    LONCSTSXrH,    MJ5.. 

Past     National     Second     Vice     Com- 
mander. AMVETS. 

BxsoLtrnoN 
Whereas  with  reference  to  the  Resolution 
No.  63-631-28.  adopted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion Department  of  CallfomU.  In  regular 
convention  assembled  In  Fresno,  Calif..  June 
28.  2«.  80;  July  1,  19«2,  stating  that,  "the 
council  on  foreign  relaUons  has  been  exposed 
by  extensive  research  and  much  testimony 
as  being  actively  engaged  in  destroying  the 
Constitution  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America";  and 

Whereas  further  reference  U  made  to  re- 
ports In  the  CowcasssiowAi.  Racoan  under 
dates  of  January  SO.  19«2  (p.  A«5«).  March 
6,  1962,  and  May  6.  1962  (p.  7884).  In  each 
of  which  there  have  been  strong  protests 
against  the  councU  on  foreign  relations  by 
returned  war  veterans'  groups,  to  the  effect 
that    ths   council  on  foreign  relations   has 


managed  to  force  many  o^  its  members  into 
positions  of  power  In  both  political  parties; 
and 

Whereas  ths  VS.  flag  committss.  Poet 
Ofllcs  Box  368.  Jackson  Heights.  NT.,  now 
has  pertinent  documented  material  on  this 
matter,  which  sails  in  the  "Packet  'Who  runs 
ths  Country.' "  (or  only  11.50.  on  order;  and 
It  Is  further  suggested  that  each  one  contact 
their  veterans'  post,  or  State  committee  and 
help  to  get  every  State  to  pass  such  a  resolu- 
Uon: and 

Whereiu  the  powar  of  these  council  on 
foreign  relations  members  In  ths  United 
States  constitutes  an  Immediate  and  major 
danger  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  freedom 
we  have  enjoyed;  and 

Whereas  American  returned  war  veterans 
have  fought  for  our  country,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  have  died  for 
liberty,  and  this  liberty  is  being  swiftly  de- 
stroyed by  the  members  and  programs  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  who.  In 
the  name  of  One-Worldlsm  and  United  Na- 
tlonlsm.  is  surrendering  our  country  to  the 
enemy,  proposing  that  our  country  be  dis- 
armed unilaterally  or  bilaterally,  that  all 
Individuals  In  the  United  States  be  disarmed 
to  make  enemy  conquest  easier,  that  our 
armed  forcea  t>e  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
munist-dominated United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  noted  that  the  definition  of 
subversive  (adj.)  and  to  subvert  (verb.)  Is. 
"To  overthrow  from  the  very  foundation: 
to  destroy  as  of  moral  or  political  force;  to 
undermine  faith  or  morals.  The  synonym- 
destroy;  overthrow;  abolish."  And.  In  com- 
ment we  note  that,  this  definition  most  defi- 
nitely applies,  in  that  our  Nation  Is  being 
destroyed  "from  the  very  foundation — the 
Constitution — which  Is  being  undermined 
and  circumvented."  The  moral,  political, 
and  spiritual  fiber  of  our  Nation,  is  being 
tampered  with,  and  our  people  are  being 
misled  down  the  path  to  national  suicide. 
This  most  certainly  does  appear  to  be  sub- 
versive: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  General 
George  S.  Patton.  AMVETS  Post  No.  1.  assem- 
bled in  a  regular  session,  in  Atlantic,  Iowa, 
thi*  date  24  April.  1963.  do  strongly  urge 
every  patriotic  American  to  Inform  himself 
of  the  ways  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  attacking  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  take  all  possible  ac- 
tion to  save  our  country  from  destruction 
at  its  hands. 

James  L.  Smaixxt. 

Post  Commander. 
CaaaoLL  Hatxs. 

Post  Adjutant. 


Gen.  James  A.  Farley — On  His  75th 
Birthday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  irrw  tobx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thursday, 
May  30,  is  the  75th  birthday  of  a  great 
American.  Hon.  James  A.  Parley.  It  is 
fitting  that  on  a  day  set  aside  to  honor 
those  who  served  their  country  so  well, 
we  also  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  served 
his  fellow  citizens  from  his  early  post  as 
Stony  Point,  N.Y..  town  clerk  to  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States. 
General  Parley  has  always  be«i  ready  to 
serve  his  country  and  every  position  ho 


has  held  was  marked  with  his  standard 
of  excellence. 

Many  say  Mr.  Farley's  political  trade- 
mark is  his  straw  hat  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  more  outstanding  character- 
istic Is  his  friendship  with  so  many. 
Mr.  Parley  is  best  described  by  that  word 
for  he  is  a  friend  of  all  he  meets.  His 
kindly  smile,  his  firm  handshake,  his 
manly  bearing,  and  his  sincerity  reveal 
his  strong  character  and  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  is  a  man  among  men — an  out- 
standing citizen. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  House 
extends  a  warm  birthday  greeting  to 
General  Parley.  75  years  young,  and 
wishes  him  continued  good  health  and 
many  years  of  vigorous  activity. 

Mr.  Parley's  thoughts  on  this  occasion 
are  summed  up  in  an  article  In  the  New 
York  World -Telegram  and  Sun  by  Prank 
L3mn  on  May  24  and  I  am  pleased  to 
include  it  in  the  Record': 

James  A.  Farley  declared  today  in  a  75th 
birthday  Interview  that  he  would  be  the 
strongest  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Senate  next  year. 

Parley  added  that  he  "could  be  more  help- 
ful to  the  national  ticket  In  1964  than  any 
of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  for  the 
Senate  nomination." 

Among  those  who  have  been  mentioned 
as  possible  Democratic  opponents  of  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating  are  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner.  Manhattan  District  Attorney  Frank 
3.  Hogan.  Commerce  Under  Secretary  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  and  Representative 
Samuel  Stratton. 

rAX    TOO    KABLT 

However,  Farley,  who  wUl  be  75  Thursday, 
emphasized  that  he  does  not  know  whether 
he  would  seek  or  accept  the  Senate  designa- 
tion.   "It's  far  too  early."  he  said. 

In  a  far-ranging  Interview  with  the  World- 
Telegram.  Farley  ths  personification  of  the 
political  pro.  also  made  these  points: 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  is  sUll  the 
leading  contender  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  next  year.  "I  dont  see 
anyone  on  the  horizon  now  who  could  stop 
him." 

President  Kennedy  was  "better  e<]ulpped 
for  the  Presidency  than  any  other  nominee 
In  this  century."  Farley  cited  the  President's 
political  background,  education  and  service 
In  war.  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

ONX    or    CRKATXST 

The  President  wUl  be  reelected,  he  pre- 
dicted. "There  Is  a  great  possibility  he  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents- 
Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  finished  as  a  national 
candidate.  His  move  to  New  York  Is  purely 
financial. 

On  a  more  personal  level.  Farley,  alert  and 
still  the  possessor  of  a  phenomenal  memory, 
said  he  was  not  bitter  that  he  did  not  win 
the  senatorial  nomination  in  1SS8  and  the 
gubernatorial  designation  last  year. 

"Then'a  no  sense  getting  bitter  In  poli- 
tics; when  you  get  bitter,  you  destroy  your- 
self." 

RX'IX    BS     BOSS 

Why  haven't  New  York  Democratic  lead- 
ers chosen  for  elective  pubUc  office  "Mr. 
Democrat"  who  began  his  career  54  years 
ago  In  Rockland  County? 

"They  know  that  I'd  be  the  boss.  They 
didn't  want  someone  who  won't  take  their 
orders." 

Asked  why  he  didn't  run  for  public  of- 
fice In  the  30's  when  he  was  at  the  height 
of  his  political  power,  Farley  said  simply: 
"I  couldn't  afford  It;  I  had  to  raise  a  family." 

As  for  his  love  affair  with  politics  and 
the   Democratic   Party.   Farley   declared;    "I 
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never  regretted  my  years  in  politics;  politics 
brought  me  to  the  position  I  have  now." 

THDU)    TISM    IS8UX 

Farley  assumed  his  present  post,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Coca  Cola  Export  Corp.. 
in  January  1941,  after  his  split  with  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  over  tAe  third 
term  Issue. 

Farley's  piloting  of  Roosevelt  to  the  Presi- 
dency is  a  political  classic.  It  was  the 
climax  of  a  career  which  started  in  1909 
when  Farley,  then  21,  was  elected  simul- 
taneously chairman,  treasurer,  and  secretary 
of  the  Democratic  town  ccwnmlttee  in  Grassy 
Point.  Rockland  County. 

He  rose  through  party  ranlcs  to  become 
Democratic  State  and  National  chairman  In 
1933.  Farley  also  has  held  various  public 
offices  including  Postmaster  General  in  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's  Cabinet. 

His  office  walls  at  615  Madison  Avenue 
are  lined  with  autographed  photos  of  the 
world's  great,  including  5  Presidents,  two 
Popes,  sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  Prime 
Minister  Jawaharl&l  Nehru. 

wo  SLOWDOWN 

Farley's  desk  is  piled  high  with  papers — 
testimony  to  his  8:30  ajn.  to  6  pm.  wort- 
day.  A  constantly  ringing  telephone  and 
somewhat  battered  luggage  are  added  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact  that  "Big  Jim"  has  not 
slowed  down. 

Farley's  6-foot,  2-lnch.  205-pound  frame 
is  still  ramrod  straight.  He  walks  the  4 
blocks  between  his  office  and  Waldorf  Tow- 
ers apartments  dally.  His  health?  I  feel 
very  good. 

Farley  wlU  celebrate  his  birthday  by  at- 
tending Mass.  visiting  the  graves  of  his 
parents  and  wife,  renewing  acquaintances 
with  old  friends  In  Grassy  Point  and  wind- 
ing up  with  a  Waldorf-Astoria  birthday 
party  with  his  son,  James  A.  Jr..  a  member 
of  the  State  athletic  commission,  a  daugh- 
ters and  10  grandchildren. 


From  Ancient  Greece  to  World  Govern- 
ment: The  Afeleis  Problem  of  Equi- 
table  Representation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   KAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mary- 
land, along  with  other  States,  is  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  of  congressional 
redlstrlcting.  In  this  regard,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  Interesting  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Elbert  M.  Byrd.  Jr.,  assistant 
professor  of  government  and  politics  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  that  ap- 
^  peared  in  the  Maryland  magazine. 
Prom  Ancunt  GRrxcE  to  World  Govern- 
ment: The  Ageless  Problem  or  Equitable 

R  EPaxttNTATION 

(By  Elbert  M  Byrd,  Jr.) 
Gerrymandering  and  redlstrlcting,  rotten 
boroughs  and  reapportionment,  overrepre- 
sentatlon  and  underrepresentatlon  these  are 
terms  often  encountered  in  the  annals  of 
politics,  ancient  and  modern.  Wherever  rep- 
resentative government  exists  or  is  proposed, 
the  problem  of  equitable  representation  in- 
evitably appears  upon  the  scene. 

Districting  and  redlstrlcting  are  neutral 
terms,  signifying  neither  praise  nor  con- 
demnation, but  merely  involving  the  draw- 


ing of  district  lines  to  designate  areas  from 
which  officials  will  be  chosen.  But  when  the 
lines  are  drawn  in  a  manner  deliberately 
designed  to  favor  one  party  (or  tribe  or  race 
or  area  or  ideology)  against  another,  the  ac- 
tions has  come  to  be  known  as  gerrymander- 
ing. 

Although  the  partisan  drawing  of  bound- 
ary lines  is  as  old  as  history,  the  new  term 
came  Into  existence  when  Gov.  Elbrldge 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  redrew  the  districts 
of  his  State,  producing  one  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  salamander.  A  news  re- 
porter called  it  a  Gerry-mander,  creating  a 
new  and  meaningful  word  for  the  English 
language. 

The  word  "gerrymander"  was  soon  used  by 
historians  to  describe  acts  of  rulers  as  ancient 
as  the  sixth  century  B.C.  James  R.  Joy  in 
his  "Grecian  History"  of  1900  thusly  de- 
scribes the  changes  made  by  a  new  ruler, 
Cllsthenes,  in  an  attempt  to  retain  recently 
won  power : 

"In  order  to  prevent  any  single  tribe  from 
becoming  the  stronghold  of  one  of  the  old 
parties,  he  gerrymandered  the  State,  assign- 
ing plalndemes,  mountaln-demes,  and  shore- 
demes  to  the  same  tribe.  Hius  Athens  Itself, 
the  only  large  city,  was  split  into  numerous 
districts  allotted  among  different  tribes,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  municipal- 
ity had  no  separate  municipal  government." 
Here  was  an  act  of  gerrymandering  devised 
to  change  power  tt&lances  by  the  actual  re- 
drawing of  the  bovmdary  lines.  With  an  in- 
creased population  In  certain  areas  com- 
bined with  static  or  decreasing  p>opulatlon  In 
neighboring  areas,  the  controlling  faction 
may  obtain  a  relative  increase  In  power  by 
refusing  to  redraw  boundary  lines.  This  In- 
action is  sometimes  called  the  "silent  gerry- 
mander." Although  long  since  corrected,  the 
extremes  to  which  refusal  to  act  can  lead 
was  illustrated  by  England's  "rotten  b<M-- 
ough"  system  under  which  existed  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  town  with  a  population  of  14 
having  two  members  In  Parliament  while 
very  large  cities  had  none. 

Redlstrlcting  In  the  United  States  some- 
times refers  to  the  drawing  of  boundary  lines 
for  the  poirpose  of  representation  In  State 
legislatures  or  even  on  city  councils,  but 
the  problem  most  often  referred  to  by  the 
term  Is  that  of  the  drawing  of  congressional 
boundary  lines. 

There  la,  ot  course,  no  probleem  If  a  State 
Is  entitled  to  one  Congressman  only.  He 
runs  sUtewlde.  But  If  the  State  has  more 
than  one  Congressman,  a  decision  must  be 
made  as  to  whether  a  district  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  each  Congressman.  Congress  has 
thus  far  left  these  functions  to  the  State 
legislatures.  They  have  not  evidenced  any 
great  concern  that  districts  should  be  com- 
jxjsed  of  approximately  equal  population,  and 
the  Juggling  of  areas  from  district  to  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  reaping  partisan 
advantage  has  produced  districts  appearing 
even  more  weird  than  Governor  Gerry's  sal- 
amander. The  present  variation  is  between 
districts  of  approximately  200,000  popula- 
tion to  those  of  about  1  million.  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  240,000  whUe  the  Fifth  EMs- 
trlct  has  about  725,000. 

In  early  American  history  the  gerryman- 
dered congressional  districts  were  someUmes 
related  to  the  selection  ot  Presidential  elec- 
tors. Since  the  U3.  Constitution  provided 
that  Presidential  electors  would  be  selected 
in  whatever  manner  the  State  legislature 
should  provide,  there  was  no  necessary  uni- 
formity from  SUte  to  State.  The  right  still 
exists,  of  course,  but  there  is  uniform  custom 
today  that  electors  are  chosen  by  the  people 
in  the  general  election  statewide.  This  came 
to  be  known  as  the  general  ticket  method. 
In  the  early  days,  however,  some  legislatures 
chose  the  electors  while  in  other  States  the 
electors  were  choeen  by  the  people  on  a  dis- 
trict basis,  usually  the  same  as  congressional 


districts.  Maryland  used  the  district  system 
until  1836,  the  electoral  vote  usually  being 
split  between  the  political  parties. 

An  incident  involving  the  Presidential  elec- 
tor problem  occurred  in  New  YOTk  in  1800. 
New  York's  practice  was  that  the  legislature 
chose  the  electors,  but  anti-Federalist 
strength  was  shown  in  the  spring  election 
of  new  State  legislators,  causing  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  fear  that  New  York's  vote  would 
go  in  its  entirety  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
thereupon  wrote  to  Gov.  John  Jay  and  pro- 
posed that  a  special  session  of  the  lameduck 
legislature  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing a  districting  act  for  the  choosing  of  elec- 
tors. Such  a  law  would  insure  a  split  vote, 
with  s<Mne  going  to  Adams.  Hamilton  told 
Jay  that  the  "anti-Federal  majority  in  the 
ensuing  Legislature  •  •  •  wlU  bring  Jeffer- 
son Into  the  chief  magistracy,  unless  It  is 
prevented  by  the  measure"  proposed  by  Ham- 
ilton. Recognizing  moral  objections  to  the 
proposal,  Hamilton  said  "in  times  like  these 
In  which  we  live,  it  will  not  do  to  be  over- 
scrupulous. Scruples  of  deUcacy  and  pro- 
priety •  •  •  ought  not  to  hinder  the  taking 
of  a  legal  and  constitutional  step  to  prevent 
an  atheist  in  religion,  and  a  fanatic  In 
politics,  from  getting  possession  of  the  helm 
of  state."  Governor  Jay  rejected  Hamilton's 
proposal,  noting  on  the  letter  that  It  pro- 
posed "a  measure  for  party  purposes,  which 
I  think  would  not  become  me  to  adopt." 

There  were  later  attempts  to  manipulate 
the  presidential  electoral  votes  for  party  pur- 
poses, but  expectations  eventually  caused  the 
State  legislatures  to  act  tmlformly  In  adopt- 
ing the  general  Ucket  system  or  statewide 
election  of  presidential  electors. 

The  principal  reason  for  presidential  elec- 
tor manipulation  and  for  unequal  popula- 
tions among  congressional  districts  continues 
to  exist.  That  reason  Is  the  unrepresentative 
character,  in  twins  of  population,  of  the 
State  legislatures  themselves — often  referred 
to  as  malapportionment. 

Whereas  gerrymandering  or  maldlstrlcting 
refers  to  the  Inequitable  drawing  of  district 
boundary  lines,  mal^portionment  refers  to 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  leglslattve 
seats  among  the  districts.  In  other  wcmls, 
districts  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  virtually 
perfect  on  a  population  basis,  but  the  fair- 
ness of  the  arrangement  may  be  completely 
nullified  if  one  district  is  given  10  repre- 
sentatives In  the  State  legislature  while  an- 
other district  of  similar  population  is  given 
1  representative. 

Of  course,  maldlstrlcting  and  malappor- 
tionment are  often  used  in  combination  to 
effect  desired  ends.  In  his  "OutUne  of  His- 
tory," H.  O.  Wells  writes  of  the  use  of  these 
techniques  during  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic : 

"Whenever  there  was  a  new  enfranchise- 
ment of  cttlaens  in  Italy,  there  would  be  the 
most  elaborate  trickery  and  countertrlckery 
to  eru-oll  the  new  voters  Into  as  few  or  as 
many  of  the  30  old  "tribes  "  as  possible,  or 
to  put  them  into  as  few  as  possible  new 
tribes.  •  •  •  Here  was  the  sort  of  work  to 
fascinate  every  smart  knave  In  politics.  The 
comlta  trlbuta  could  be  worked  at  times  so 
as  to  vote  right  coimter  to  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people." 

It  was  this  kind  of  manipulation  which 
frustrated  the  representation  of  the  people 
In  the  popular  assembly,  and  contributed  to  *" 
the  fall  of  republicanism  In  Rome  and  to  the 
rise  of  Caesarlsm  or  dictatorial  rule.  Histor- 
ically there  are  trends  which  appear  to  make 
It  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  reaction 
to  a  nonrepresentatlve  assembly  is  either 
strike  and  insurrection  or  demand  for  a 
stronger  executive,  and  often  a  combination 
of  both.  There  was  apparently  feelings  tend- 
ing in  this  direction  In  Maryland  in  1850. 
particularly  observable  Ln  Baltimore  where 
resentment  to  underrepresentatlon  was 
strong,  and  from  which  came  demands  for  a 
Constitutional  Convention.     The  convention 
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WM  o«U«d  only  after  Oov.  Philip  Thomaa 
wariMd  that  unless  It  was  done  "the  asiictlon 
of  the  legislature  would  not  much  longer  be 
Invoked." 

In  post  World  War  II  America  the  probleoa 
ot  apportionment  has  become  nvore  and  more 
accentuated  as  a  result  of  the  livcrease  In 
population  and  the  mobility  thereof  The 
population  of  many  suburban  counties  has 
doubled  and  doubled  again  while  the  repre- 
sentation at  those  areas  In  the  State  legisla- 
tures remained  unchanged.  In  some  States 
a  change  could  be  made  only  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  while  in  others  the  State 
constitutions  provided  that  the  legislatures 
should  reapportion  themselves  every  10  years. 
The  dlstlnotloo  made  little  difference.  Mi- 
nority-dominated legislatures  refused  to 
reapportion. 

Having  been  continually  rebuffed  by  the 
legislatures,  those  who  agitated  for  more 
equitable  representation  turned  to  the 
courts.  They  scored  a  landmark  victory  In 
the  spring  of  1963  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Carr  that 
the  Federal  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  maiapportloned  legisla- 
tures deprive  citizens  of  the  State  the  "equal 
protection  of  the  law"  required  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Since 
that  time  the  status  of  apportionment  has 
been  In  flux.  Some  legislatures  have  been 
ordered  reapportioned  by  Federal  courts, 
others  by  State  courts,  and  in  some  no  action 
has  yet  occurred. 

In  Maryland,  a  State  court  determined  that 
the  house  of  delegates  must  be  reapportioned 
but  that  representation  In  the  senate  need 
not  necessarily  be  changed.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Maryland  upheld  the  decision  on 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  four  to  three.  That 
declslcxi  has  been  appealed  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

After  the  Judiciary  ordered  the  house  of 
delegates  reapportioned,  the  general  assem- 
bly was  called  into  special  session  and  passed 
an  emergency  reapportionment  measure  to 
be  effective  for  the  session  of  the  general 
assembly  beginning  in  January  1963.  The 
legislation  provided  19  new  seats  for  the 
suburban  area,  bringing  about  some  amelio- 
ration of  the  situation  for  the  time  being. 
There  Is  grave  doubt  that  this  change  meets 
the  standard  of  equitable  representation,  but 
in  any  event  the  change  is  temporary  only. 
Apportionment  will  revert  to  the  old  status 
in  1966  unless  new  action  Is  taken  prior  to 
that  time. 

Before  the  temporary  change,  salient  fac- 
tors about  representation  in  Maryland  were 
as  follows.  In  the  house  of  delegates,  repre- 
sentatives of  34  percent  of  the  population  had 
control.  Conversely,  representatives  of  78 
percent  of  the  population  found  themselves 
in  the  minority.  In  the  senate,  representa- 
tives of  14  percent  of  the  population  can  still 
control.  Conversely,  senators  representing 
M  percent  of  the  population  find  themselves 
In  the  minority.  This  situation  derives  from 
the  fact  that  the  counties  had  a  minimum  of 
two  up  to  a  maximum  of  six  delegates:  and 
each  county  has  one  senator  regardless  of 
the  population  of  the  county.  Baltimore 
City  was  in  a  special  category,  having  36 
delegates  and  S  senators. 

Thus,  according  to  I960  census  figures. 
Kent  County  with  a  population  of  15.481  has 
two  members  In  the  house  of  delegates,  and 
Baltimore  County  with  a  poptilatlon  of  493.- 
438  bad  six.  Each  county  had  one  senator. 
A  resident  of  Kent  County  had  13  times  as 
much  representation  In  the  house  of  dele- 
gates as  a  resident  erf  Baltimore  County,  and 
had  33  times  as  much  representation  In  the 
Senate.  Although  not  quite  so  great,  the 
disparities  of  representation  between  a  small 
cotmty  and  other  large  counties,  such  as 
Prince  Oeorge's  and  Montgomery,  were 
similar. 

The  disparities  are  not  confined  to  coun- 
ties of  subiirban  and  nonsuburban  differ- 
ences.   The  representation  formula  is  so  out* 


moded  that  It  has  produced  such  anomalies 
as  follows:  Frederick  County  (population 
71.930)  has  six  members  In  the  house  of 
delegates  while  Harford  County  (populaUon 
79.730)  has  four.  St.  Mary's  County  ( popu- 
laUon 98.918)  has  two  delegates  while  Dor- 
chester County  (population  29.666)  has  four. 
Cecil  County  (populaUon  48.408)  has  three 
delegates;  Oarrett  County  (populaUon  30.- 
430)  has  three. 

Whether  representation  In  both  houses 
should  be  based  principally  on  populaUon, 
or  whether  one  hoiise  shoiild  represent  pop- 
ulaUon and  the  other  geographical  area  Is 
a  quesUon  now  much  debated.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  latter  system  refer  to  It  as  the 
Federal  plan,  comparing  State  government 
to  Federal  Government. 

The  arrangement  to  provide  equal  repre- 
sentaUon  In  the  U.S.  Senate  without  regard 
to  the  population  of  the  SUtes.  and  basing 
representation  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  on  populaUon.  was  a  compromise  nec- 
essary to  gain  the  approval  of  sovereign 
States.  The  counties  or  other  election  dis- 
tricts within  the  States  were,  however,  never 
sovereign,  and  this  analogy  Is  thus  without 
foundaUon.  In  addlUon.  Baltimore  City  was 
long  ago  given  additional  seats  In  the  senate 
of  Maryland  on  the  basis  of  populaUon. 

The  States  had  blcamerarl  legislatures  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  was  created, 
and  this  arrangement  derived  not  from  any 
Federal  Ideas  but  as  a  transplant  of  custom 
from  Great  Britain.  There  the  growth  de- 
rived from  the  belief  that  the  upper  house 
represented  the  nobtuty  while  th^  lower 
house  should  represent  the  common  people — 
thus  the  house  of  commons.  If  this  history 
should  be  the  guide,  there  would  be  a  retro- 
gression to  an  undersUndlng  that  repre- 
sentaUon  shall  be  based  on  class  rather  than 
on  population  or  geography.  Besides.  In 
early  MaryUnd  history,  the  upper  house  or 
council  was  appointed  by  the  proprietary 
Governor  of  the  colony 

Another  argument  against  representation 
In  both  Houses  on  the  basis  of  population  Is 
the  objection  that  this  would  result  eesen- 
Ually  in  a  single  house  or  unicameral  legis- 
lature. As  to  form,  this  Is.  of  cotirse.  not  so 
There  would  still  be  two  Houses  and  two 
different  sets  of  representatives.  As  to  sub- 
stance, or  end-product  legislation,  there  is 
some  merit  to  the  point — parUcularly  If  the 
legislators  come  from  the  same  election  dis- 
tricts and  If  the  citizens  allow  boaslsm  or 
machine  rule  to  thrive.  It  Is  not  necessary 
however,  for  delegates  and  Senators  to  be 
elected  from  Identical  areas.  Delegates 
could  be  elected  from  counties,  while  Sen- 
ators could  be  elected  from  districts  within 
populous  counties  and  from  districts  com- 
prising more  than  one  county  In  areas  of 
sparse  populaUon.  Population  would  be  the 
principal  basis  of  represenuuon  but  the 
geographical  area  represented  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  represented  In  the  house  of 
delegate*. 

Given  these  considerations,  those  who  xirge 
a  change  In  representation  In  the  Senate 
do  not  Insist  that  the  Senate  should  be  re- 
apporUoned  on  the  basis  of  population  to 
the  same  degree  that  the  house  of  delegates 
should  reflect  population.  They  do  Insist 
that  there  should  be  some  reasonable  rela- 
Uon  in  the  Senate  between  populaUon  and 
represenUtlon.  It  U  felt  particularly  that 
there  should  not  be  a  status  under  which 
representatives  of  a  minority  of  the  popula- 
Uon can  control  In  the  Senate,  and  they  par- 
Ucularly reject  the  present  situation  under 
which  14  percent  of  the  population  can 
thwart  the  will  of  representatives  of  86 
percent  of  the  population. 

In  an  open  society  In  which  change  occurs 
every  day.  in  which  populaUon  expands  and 
contracts  In  various  areas  from  year  to  year 
and  census  to  census,  there  can  be  no  per- 
fect soluUon.  The  desired  formula  Is  one 
In  which  a  genuine  effort  Is  made  to  adjust 
to  ctianglng  population  patterns  as  reflected 


by  ofllclal  census  returns.  What  Is  not 
desired  Is  the  past  practice  of  refusal  to 
reapportion  In  the  face  of  all  objectliw^  evi- 
dence and  even  in  the  face  of  constltiihonal 
requirements  In  some  States  that  reappor- 
Uonment  be  accomplished. 

Whatever  Is  done  In  the  American  States. 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  problem 
of  representaUon  shall  be  with  us  for  ages 
to  come.     Representation  has  been  a  prob- 
lem    in     International     organizations     from 
ancient   Greece   to  the    present   time.     The 
League  of  Nations  provided  preferred  status 
for  some  naUons  on  the  basis  of  power.     The 
United  Nations  does  the  same  in  the  Secxirlty 
Oouncll.  ee[>eclally  as  reflected  In  the  Insti- 
tuUon   of    permanent   membership    and    the 
"veto."     In    the    general    assembly    there    is 
equal  representation  without  regtu-d  to  pop- 
ulaUon.    In  some  functional  agencies,  such 
as  the  International   Monetary  Fund,   there 
is  voUng  strength  based  neither  on  equality 
nor   population  but  rather  on   the   amount 
of  monetary  contribution  made  to  the  fund. 
The    problem   of   representaUon    In   Inter- 
national  organizations  Is   not.   however,   es- 
senUally  of  the  same  character  as  the  classic 
problem  because  InternaUonal  organizations 
are  not  governments  In  the  traditional  sense. 
Those  who  urge  the  establishment  of  region- 
al or  world  government  have  found  the  rep- 
resentational problem  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult     obstacles.     Specially     during     the 
period    Immediately    after    World    War    II    a 
great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  the  prob- 
lem.    It    was    felt,    for    example,    that    the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
agree  to  enter  a  world  government  In  which 
either  would   have  only  one-third  as   much 
representaUon  as  China  If  population  were 
to  be  the  standard  of  representation.     Theo- 
retical plans  were  then  proposed  which  in- 
clude elements  other  than  mere  populaUon. 
Some  plans  were  tied  to  per  capita  Income, 
others  to  per  capita  financial  support  of  the 
world    government.     Still    another    detailed 
proposal  combined  populaUon  and  national 
educational      achievement.     An      Individual 
with   l  year  of  formal  education  would  re- 
ceive  one   point,    a   college    graduate    would 
receive     16    points.     By    computation    each 
country  would  have  a  total  number  of  "edu- 
cational yefirs  of  naUonal  accomplishment." 
and  the  represenUtlon   would   be   based  on 
the    "educaUonal    years."     As    of    1945    the 
United  States  would  have  88  world  assembly 
repreeentaUves.    Russia    59.    China    30.     Al- 
though the  plan  was  said  to  have  a  buUt-ln 
"self  corrective."  In  that  It  would  provide  an 
incentive  for  all  countries  to  fight  Illiteracy 
and  emphasize  educaUon.  there  was  no  dis- 
cernible rush  to  adopt  the  proposal. 

it  Is  not  yet  claimed  that  a  world  govern- 
ment exists — of  a  representaUve  nature  or 
otherwise.  But  throughout  most  of  the 
world,  even  in  countries  within  the  Com- 
miuiist  orbit,  it  Is  claimed  that  representative 
government  exists  and  that  lu  existence  Is 
the  principal  moral  claim  to  obedience.  At 
least  for  a  concerned  and  Intelligent  public. 
It  Is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  conclude  that 
respect  for  governnnent  depends  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  reality  matches  claim. 
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More  Than  a  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  GOCMDLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  interesting  editorial  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


It   is   submitted   for  your   information 
without  comment. 

I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal     May    34 
1963] 
Realism  Grows  dc  Bsooklyn 
If   a  group  of  employers   get  together   to 
eliminate    all    competition,    they're   soon   In 
a  lot  of  hot  water  with  Washirigton.     Ifs  a 
bit  different  with  unions,  which  are  able  to 
control    the   supply   of    labor   to   many   em- 
ployers. 

A  recent  example  Is  the  big  Brooklyn  local 
of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. The  union  has  been  worried  about 
unemployment  on  the  borough's  docks — In 
other  words,  "excessive"  competition  for  Jobs. 
But  Anthony  Scotto.  head  of  the  local,  now 
thinks  he  has  the  solution. 

First  off,  he  has  pushed  through  new  rules 
which  will,  by  aiid  large,  keep  non-Brooklyn 
longshoremen  out  of  Brooklyn.  And  since 
a  card  In  the  Brooklyn  local  is  a  prerequisite 
for  work,  he  has  tightened  up  on  his  own 
membership.  "These  changes,"  declares 
Mr.  Scotto,  "are  an  approach  to  realism. 
Years  ago,  a  man  accepted  for  membership 
faced  periodic  unemplojrment  •  •  •.  We 
think  we  have  eliminated  this  risk.  In 
effect,  we  have  closed  the  books  on'  new 
members." 

Tough  on  prospective  new  members,  of 
course,  and  hardly  In  line  with  official  lip- 
service  to  competition  In  general.  But  for 
purposes  of  running  a  monopoly.  It's  realis- 
Uc  all  right. 


Caba  a  Persistent  Threat  So  Long  a« 
New  Frontier  Philosophy  Remains 
Unchanged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or    rLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
formidable  Soviet  military  strength  in 
Cut>a  can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the 
American  people  and  the  New  Frontier's 
cries  ot  "politics  "  as  an  answer  to  Its 
critics  no  longer  holds  water  with  the 
release  of  the  bipartisan  Stennis  com- 
mittee report. 

What  is  most  alarming  about  the 
Stennis  committee  report  is  the  "philo- 
sophical judgment "  of  the  New  Frontier's 
advisers  which  was  100-percent  wrong 
about  Russia's  intentions  both  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Cuban  crisis  of  last 
October.  It  clearly  evidences  what  many 
of  us  have  been  saying  all  along — that 
the  Kennedy  administration  does  not 
understand  the  Communist  menace,  its 
devious  ways,  its  double  talking,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  cope  with  it,  even 
when  confronted  with  credible  informa- 
tion of  a  monumental  doublecross. 

In  line  with  the  Stennis  committee  re- 
port and  recognizing  the  presistent  So- 
viet threat  in  this  hemisphere,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  RkCORD  at  his  point  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  May  26, 
1963,  Issue  of  the  Miami  Herald: 
Views  oit  thx  News 
Last  week,  I  stated  here  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary strength  In  Cuba  "is  still  very  formid- 
able." 


Mentioned  were  42  high  performance  Jet 
fighters,  heavy  and  medlimi  tanks,  antitank 
guns,  field  artillery  pieces,  rocket  launch- 
ers and  a  minimxun  of  17,500  military  per- 
sonnel . 

But,  at  the  President's  news  conference  on 
Wednesday  last,  this  colloquy  took  place: 

Question:  Mr.  President,  there's  still  a  lot 
of  discussion  in  the  Congress — Senator 
Lattschk  among  others — on  the  Increasing 
buildup  militarily  of  Cuba.  Is  there  any- 
thing ou  can  say  that  would  be  in  any  way 
encouraging  about  the  removal  of  Russian 
troops,  or  of  the  mUltary  sttuatlon  In  Cuba? 

Answer:  We  do  not  have  any  evidence  of 
Increasing  military  build-up  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  at  jM-evlous  press  conferences 
I've  given  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
many  Russians  were  there,  and  the  comment 
In  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops. 
There  has  not  been  a  satisfactory  withdrawal 
as  yet.  But  we  have  no  evidence  that  there 
Is  a  number  coming  In  larger  than  going 
out. 

Question:  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  was  thinking 
more  in  terms  of  military  equipment  going 
Into  Cuba. 

Answer:  Yes.  I  understand  that.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  there  Is  an  increasing  mili- 
tary build-up  in  Cuba.  The  Intelligence 
community  has  not  found  that. 

THET    LOST   BECAUSE 

In  the  preceding  dialogue,  the  important 
words  to  remember  are:  "The  intelligence 
community  has  not  found* that." 

This  Is  the  same  "Intelligence  community" 
which  last  summer  mistook  Soviet  troops  for 
"civilian  technicians."  and  estimated  Solvet 
"perscmnel"  in  Cuba  at  6,000. 

This  is  the  same  "Intelligence  community" 
which,  notwithstanding  human-source  re- 
ports, could  not  identify  the  presence  In  Cuba 
of  Russian-organized  ground  combat  forces 
until  October  25  although  some  of  them  had 
been  there  since  last  July. 

The  preparedness  investigating  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  exonerates  the  "InteUl- 
gence  co«nmunlty"  of  the  charge  that  a  gi4> 
existed  in  our  photographic  reconnaissance 
over  Cuba  from  September  5  to  October  14. 

But  the  committee  does  say  "the  deficiency 
in  the  performance  of  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity appears  to  have  been  in  the  evalua- 
Uon  and  assessment  of  the  accumulated 
data.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
dlalncllnaUon  on  the  part  of  the  intelligence 
conununlty  to  accept  and  believe  the  omi- 
nous portent  of  the  informaUon  which  had 
been   gathered. 

"In  addition,"  says  the  conunittee,  "the 
intelligence  people  invariably  adopted  the 
most  optlmlsUc  esUmate  possible  with  re- 
spect to  the  Information  avaUable.  This  is 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  customary  military 
pracUce  of  emphasizing  the  worst  sltuaUon 
which  might  have  been  established  by  the 
accumulaUon  of  evidence." 

PHn.OeOPHICAI.T 

The  Senate  subcommittee,  on  testimony 
taken  from  top  officials  of  the  CIA  and  the 
Pentagon,  makes  the  startling  statement 
that  intelligence  community  analysts  "were 
strongly  inffuenced  by  their  philosophical 
judgment  that  It  would  be  contrary  to  So- 
viet policy  to  Introduce  strategic  missiles  In- 
to Cuba." 

The  conunittee  says  further  that  the  Intel- 
ligence chiefs  acknowledge  that  they  were 
misled  and  deceived.  The  inteUlgence  peo- 
ple now  say  that  all  strategic  missiles  and 
offensive- weapon  systems  have  been  removed. 
The  committee  cannot  reach  a  conclusion 
on  this  because  "of  lack  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence." 

Actually,  it  wUl  never  be  known  how 
many  weapons  are  hidden  in  Cuba  without 
on-site  Inspection,  an  early  Kennedy  ob- 
jective now  forgotten. 

So  when  the  President  tells  the  Nation 
that  o\ir  InteUlgence  conununlty  "has  found 


no  evidence  of  a  military  buildup  in  Cuba," 
we  can  well  ask  on  the  basis  of  the  past  rec- 
ord,  "How  reliable  Is  the  information?" 

AND    NONPARTISAN 

I  believe  the  Senate  subcommittee,  with 
Senator  John  Stennis  as  chairman,  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  for  the  country 
by  revealing  that — as  in  the  days  before 
Castro — OUT  inteUlgence  evaluations  are  too 
often  influenced  by  the  philosophical  lean- 
ings of  the  evaluators. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  full  report 
was  unaiilmously  approved  by  Chairman 
Stennis  and  the  full  subcommittee,  consist- 
ing of  Democratic  Senators  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, of  Missouri:  Hinht  M.  Jackson,  of 
Washington;  and  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Republican  Senators  Leverett 
Saltoptotall,  of  Massachusetts;  Margaret 
Chase  Smfth,  of  Maine,  and  Barrt  Gold- 
water,  of  Arizona.  ^ 


Time  for  Freeman  To  Resign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.   MEADER.     Mr.   Speaker,   vmder 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 

following    editorial    from    the    Jackson 

(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  of  May  23.  1963: 

TiMx   roa    Freeman    To    Resign 

ReJecUon  by  the  NaUon's  wheat  farmers 
of  mandatory  controls  over  their  1964  crop 
was  more  or  less  expected  by  experienced  ob- 
servers. However,  the  margin  of  the  defeat 
In  the  referendum  held  Tuesday  was  aston- 
ishing, even  to  the  most  dedicated  opponents 
of  the  markeUng  quota  system. 

All  of  which  means  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture OrvUle  Freeman  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  went  all  out  to  seU  the  program, 
have  been  slapped  down,  but  hard,  by  the 
Nation's  wheat  farmers. 

So  severe  was  the  defeat  and  the  blow  to 
Secretary  Freeman's  prestige  that  his  resig- 
nation is  in  order.  Certainly  he  does  not 
Imve  the  confidence  of  the  farm  families  of 
America.     His  position  is  untenable. 

However,  we  really  don't  expect  Mr.  Free- 
man to  resign.  He  isn't  that  kind.  He  won't 
give  up  gracefully.  A  man  who  can  make 
himself  appear  as  ridiculous  as  he  did  In  the 
campaign  preceding  the  elecUon  Is  the  kind 
who  will  stay  on  even  after  he  has  been 
repudiated.  ^ 

And  Mr.  Kennedy  defended  him  in  his 
Wednesday  press  conference. 

So  much  for  that.  The  big  question  is. 
What  happens  now?  Will  Congress  write  a 
wheat  program  more  acceptable  to  the  Na- 
Uon's fanners,  or  wlU  the  administration 
make  good  on  its  promise  to  force  the  farm- 
ers to  live  with  their  decision  \inder  the 
present  law? 

Either  way  it  goes  things  are  going  to  be 
tough  on  the  Nation's  wheat  farms,  at  least 
for  a  time.  The  price  support  level  will 
drop  drastically  and  those  who  choose  to 
plant  above  the  allotments  granted  them  by 
the  Government  wlU  have  to  take  their 
chances  in  the  open  market. 

But  aU  these  things  the  farmers  knew  be- 
fore they  trooped  to  the  polls  Tuesday  to 
reject  the  marketing  quotas.  Then  why  did 
they  do  It?    Why  did  they  take  the  chance? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  farmers 
are  fed  up  with  Interference  in  their  busi- 
ness and  honestly  believe  they  had  better 
take  a  chance  on  getting  new  legislation,  or 
competing  in  a  free  market. 


A3456 
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Thejr  aaw  tb«  marketing  q\ioUu  (which 
limit  the  amount  of  grain  the  farmer  can 
grow  and  aell)  at  opening  the  door  to  even 
more  interference  in  their  buslneas.  Noth- 
ing Secretary  Freeman  eald  aerved  to  dispel 
that  fear 

Bfake  no  mistake  about  It.  the  wheat  situa- 
tion Is  serious.  With  millions  of  bushels  of 
the  grain  In  Ooremment  hands,  there  is  no 
easy  way  out.  If  all  stored  wheat,  plus  what 
the  fanner  can  produce,  shotild  be  dumped 
on  the  open  market,  the  grain  would  go  for 
about  10  cents  a  bvishel.  If  that  much. 

Tet.  under  years  of  mandatory  production 
control  programs,  the  problem  has  g^ne  from 
bad  to  worse. 

It  ts  significant,  perhaps,  that  the  farm 
commodities  which  are  doing  the  best  In 
t>roductlon  and  In  the  marketplace,  are  those 
which  have  been  freed  from  controls  or  In 
which  Uncle  Sam  never  has  been  a  partner 
of  the  producer  It  Is  when  the  Oovemment 
moves  In  that  trouble  develops. 

It  Is  doubtful,  at  this  point,  whether  wheat 
farmers  can  operate  In  a  free  market.  But  It 
also  Is  obvious  that  the  producers  have  told 
the  Oovemment,  in  the  only  way  that  counts, 
that  they  want  to  move  toward  greater  free- 
dom their  operations,  even  at  the  risk  of 
lower  prices. 

And  certainly  the  wheat-producing  system 
needs  a  good  shaking  out.  The  farmers  In 
the  vast  Wheat  Belt,  who  can  operate  nK)ct 
efficiently,  find  their  allotnieDts  cut  down 
and  down.  Even  producers  of  specialty 
wheats,  such  as  those  in  Michigan,  sometimes 
find  thenaselves  In  trouble.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  write  a  control  program  which  la 
flexible  enough  to  meet  all  the  needs. 

In  any  event  the  farmers  have  spoken  and 
have  told  Mr  Freeman  and  Mr  Kennedy  they 
want  lees,  not  more,  control  of  their  opera- 
tions. They  showed  a  brilliant  spark  of 
Independence. 


CiTil  Defense  Ofidals  PraUei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
day-to-day  rush  of  our  duties,  seldom  do 
we  in  the  Congress  have  occsLsion  to  take 
note  of  tiie  quiet,  dedicated  work  being 
carried  cm  by  our  civil  defesise  officials. 
^  Though  their  numbers  are  few,  these 
men  and  women  constitute  a  devoted 
and  conscientious  grroup  of  public  ser- 
vants. Their  work  seldom  hits  the  head- 
lines, but  they  daily  do  battle  with  pub- 
lic apathy  in  an  effort  to  build  our  pre- 
paredness against  a  day  we  pray  will 
never  ccwne. 

The  work  of  these  people  was  brought 
home  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  was 
privileged  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony 
marking  a  fallout  shelter  in  the  Port 
Worth  National  Bank  Building. 

It  was  the  first  fallout  shelter  official- 
ly marked  in  Office  of  Civil  Defense  Re- 
gion 5.  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
William  C.  Parker  in  Denton,  Tex. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  informed 
that  Noble  Shepherd  and  the  staff  of 
the  Port  Worth  civil  defense  office  have 
carried  out  a  3-day  shelter  stocking  pro- 
gram called  "Operation  Big  Lift."  A  to- 
tal of  478.194  pounds  of  survival  items 
for  47,084  shelter  spaces  were  placed  in 


33  Port  Worth  buildings  licensed  as  pub- 
lic fallout  shelters. 

Forty -<«e  truck  lines,  coordinated  by 
the  Port  Worth  chapter  of  the  NDTA. 
donated  an  estimated  $10,000  in  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  handle  the  move- 
ment. In  addition,  80  volunteers  assisted 
in  the  loading  and  unloading  operations 
at  the  depot  and  shelter  points  through- 
out the  city 

To  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Shepherd  and  the 
staff  and  volunt^rs  devoting  themselves 
to  these  efforts.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  personal  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions. 


The  Tortoise  Is  Winninf 
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Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  certain  all  of  you  recall  the 
childhood  story  about  the  race  between 
the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  As  the  story 
goes,  the  tortoise  won  the  race  by  sheer 
determination  and  persistence.  My  fight 
for  the  concept  of  true  competitive  bid- 
ding In  military  procurement  reminds  me 
of  that  story,  for  my  "persistent"  efforts 
are  bearing  fruit. 

One  giant  step  forward  intlhls  long 
"race"  toward  the  goal  to  achieve  more 
competition  in  the  manufacture  of  de- 
fense equipment  occurred  today  when 
the  Army  canceled  a  proposed  no-com- 
petition purchase  of  240  test  sets  used 
to  check  operation  of  a  gyromagnetic 
compass.  The  action  came  after  my 
charge  in  my  speech  on  the  liouse  floor 
yesterday  that  a  false  certiflcation  of 
"no  drawings  available"  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  equipment  was  being  used  to 
shut  out  competition  and  channel  a  con- 
tract to  a  past  producer. 

These  charges  were  substantiated  In  a 
matter  of  hours  yesterday  after  I  con- 
ferred with  Brigadier  General  Stanwlx- 
Hay.  Chief  of  the  Army's  Electronics 
Materiel  Command  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  telephone.  General  Stan wix -Hay 
checked  into  the  matter  immediately, 
found  that  I  was  right  and  took  direct 
action  by  ordering  the  procurement  for 
the  AN  ASM  61  test  set — for  which  $220 
was  paid  the  last  time  a  no-competition 
purchase  was  arranged — "pulled  off  the 
street"  immediately  and  requesting  a  full 
and  unbiased  investigation  by  the  Army's 
Inspector  General  of  the  obviously  false 
certification.  Further,  he  assured  me 
that  the  procurement  will  be  carried  out 
under  full  competitive  conditions  when 
It  is  reissued  soon,  and  he  warmly 
thanked  me  for  bringing  the  case  to 
Ught. 

I  wish  I  could  get  the  same  coopera- 
tion from  other  officials  when  I  pinpHjint 
waste  and  worse  in  defense  purchasing 
elsewhere.  I  congratulate  General 
Stanwix-Hay.  but  at  the  same  time.  I 
would  suggest  the  civil  or  military  serv- 
ant who  set  up  the  false  certification 
should  be  disciplined  severely.  If  this 
case  had  gone  undetected,  the  contract 


would  have  gone  to  a  favored  producer 
at  an  unchallenged  price.  Now.  I  pre- 
dict a  bid  considerably  below  $220  per 
unit  will  result  when  the  240  test  sets 
are  bought  competitively.  I  must  take 
sharp  issue  with  a  system  which  allows 
such  obvious  flouting  of  purchasing  reg- 
ulations and  the  law.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  a  U.S.  Congressman 
must  investigate  and  turn  up  the  facts 
that  hide  behind  redtape  and  fine  print. 
To  briefly  relate  the  story  as  it  hap- 
pened, upon  learning  of  the  false  certi- 
fication by  the  Army.  I  scrutinized  the 
Army's  own  files  and  private  business 
sources  to  prove  that  the  test  set  had 
been  purchased  twice  before  from  Wins- 
low  Electronics,  Asbury  Park,  N.J..  as  a 
part  of  a  June  1961  contract,  and  the 
Government  paid  $1,000  for  and  received 
a  complete  set  of  manufacturing  draw- 
ings for  the  equipment.  Further,  this 
equipment  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
an  earlier  test  set  called  the  TS-1086. 
Made  as  a  commercial  "'off  the  shelf" 
item  as  early  as  1958  by  Sorenson  k 
Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  this  set,  too.  was 
accompanied  by  complete  drawings. 
Hence,  the  Army  has  drawings  for  both 
sets. 

I  hope  the  Inspector  General  turns  up 
some  bodies  in  his  investigation.  Such 
people  should  be  sevefely  disciplined  as 
an  example  to  others.  Once  we  see  a 
few  middle -grade  paper  shufflers  pay  for 
their  mistakes  and  worse,  we  will  see  a 
real  clean-up  come  about  in  procure- 
ment. The  comparatively  few  bad  ap- 
ples in  the  procurement  barrel  make  all 
the  rest  look  bad. 

A  week  ago.  I  lauded  two  Navy  officers 
for  stopping  a  procurement  imder  simi- 
lar conditions.  The  Navy  swept  the  case 
under  the  rug.  Americans  should  thank 
General  Stanwix-Hay  for  his  action 
which  will  save  tax  dollars  and  Improve 
procurement  efficiency  while  exposing 
those  who  misuse  their  positions  of  trust 
and  authority.  Those  who  rig  purchases 
either  through  inefficiency  or  by  design 
should  not  escape  punishment  while 
those  who  bring  the  facts  to  light  and 
cause  corrections  to  be  made  are  being 
praised. 


The  Need  for  Reform 
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Mr.  WELTNER  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  much  talk  these  days  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  Nation's  agricultural  pro- 
grams. The  recent  demise  of  the  new 
wheat  plan,  and  other  late  disclosures, 
point  to  the  need  of  thorough  and  sen- 
sible reform.  An  excellent  editorial  to 
this  effect  appears  in  the  May  27  Issue 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  which  I  insert 
in  the  Record  : 

ThxNeb>  fob  Rkfokk 

The  reform  erf  this  country's  agrlcultxiral 
program  long  has  seemed  a  bcMlc  thing  for 
our  economic  and  social  health. 


It  Is  a  system  under  which  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  move  to  town  to  offer 
their  skills  In  a  market  which  does  not  need 
them. 

Senator  Holman  Talm adoe  has  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  agricultural  reform  all  his  years 
In   Washington. 

Where  has  he  gotten?  Well,  he  Is  making 
haste  slowly.  It  takes  a  long  time  before 
Washington  learns  to  listen  to  a  Junior 
Senator. 

This  year  the  Senator  created  quite  a 
splash  with  his  proposal  to  reform  the  two- 
price  system  (one  price  for  domestic  buyers, 
a  cheaper  price  for  foreign  buyers)  for  cot- 
ton. 

His  contention  is  that  the  system  is  de- 
stroying the  textile  industry.  This  thesis 
needs  no  arguing  In  this  part  of  the  world. 

An  analysis  last  Sunday  by  Journal  Wash- 
ington correspondent  Margaret  Shannon  also 
showed  how  spectacularly  the  big  farm  pper- 
ator  was  helped  and  how  little  the  little  man 
matters. 

The  big  subsidy  money  goes  West,  though 
Mississippi  still  has  some  operators  of  for- 
midable proportions,  and  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama  a  few. 

But  the  cotton  picture  Is  gloomy.  The 
textile  Industry  faces  ruin  through  an  artl- 
flclally  created   hazard. 

The  small  cotton  farmer  who  has  survived 
so  far  also  faces  ruin  for  the  sanoe  reasons. 

Senator  Talmadce  offers  some  common- 
sense  add  to  grower  and  processor.  The 
whole  country  stands  In  the  need  of  a  dose 
of  oommonsense.  but  our  agricultural  setup 
needs  It  most  of  all. 


Winning  R£A  Essays 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

•Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  at- 
tached winning  REA  essays  in  the  Ap- 
p>endix  of  the  Record. 

These  essays,  written  by  Sherrill 
Shadbolt,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Shadbolt  of  Merriman,  Nebr.; 
Sheri  Lou  Schou,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Schou  of  Sidney,  Nebr.; 
Donna  Kay  Dent,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Dent  of  Burwell,  Nebr.;  and 
Judy  Montross,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Montross  of  North  Platte.  Nebr.. 
are  written  from  their  exp>erlences  and 
observations  of  life  in  our  State  of  Ne- 
braska on  the  subject.  "The  Value  of 
Rural  Electrification  in  our  Home  and 
Community." 

I  Join  the  families  and  friends  of  these 
young  p)eople  in  a  feeling  of  pride  over 
their  accomplishments.  Their  essays  are 
well  worth  reading,  and  I  want  to  share 
these  messages  with  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress: 
The  Value  of  Rural  ELEcnimcATioN  in  Our 

Home  and  Community 
(By  Sherrill  Shadbolt,   senior.  Gordon  High 

School.  Merriman.  Nebr.) 
(Sponsored  by  the  Panhandle  Rural  Electric 

Membership    Association,    Alliance,    Nebr.. 

In   cooperation   with    the   Nebraska   Rural 

Electric  Association) 

We  live  on  a  large,  modern  ranch  where 
cheap,  convenient  power  ts  in  demand.    The 


REA,  as  otir  electrical  servant,  has  provided 
us  with  this  power,  saving  us  time,  labor,  and 
money. 

Electricity  Is  more  convenient  than  any 
other  kind  of  power.  It  is  clean,  available 
at  the  flick  of  a  switch,  and  It  reqiUres  no 
storage  space.  There  are  no  unsightly  tanks, 
dangerous  gas  lines,  or  failing  pilot  lights. 
And.  in  relation  to  other  prices,  electricity 
Is  one  of  the  cheapest  things  we  can  buy. 

Even  l>efore  the  stately  electric  poles  tiad 
come  marching  up  to  our  doorstep,  we  had 
recognized  the  value  of  electricity  in  a  mod- 
ern society.  We,  and  ranchers  like  us,  ob- 
tained a  measure  of  electricity  from  either 
wlndchargers  or  diesel  plants. 

Ranches  have  enormous  amounts  of  ma- 
chinery, and  machinery  needs  servicing.  To- 
day, the  rancher  can  service  his  machinery 
at  home.  Welders,  sickle  grinders,  drills, 
compressors,  and  a  multitude  of  other  elec- 
trical tools  are  found  in  the  ranch  shop. 
The  available  electrical  power  required  to 
run  these  tools  has  saved  the  rancher  money 
and  has  speeded  up  his  ranching  operations. 

If  REIA  has  aided  the  rancher,  it  has  saved 
his  wife.  Slaving  over  a  hot  wood  stove  and 
hand-washing  stacks  of  dishes  and  tons  of 
clothes,  the  ranch  wife  aged  quickly. 

REA  has  emancipated  rural  women  from 
drudges  to  modern  housewives.  The  mother 
has  been  freed  from  her  drudgery,  giving  her 
more  time  to  devote  to  her  home  and  chil- 
dren. Electric  pumps  bring  fresh,  pure  water 
Into  the  house;  electric  water  beaters  heat 
it  piping  hot.  The  wife  often  cannot  find 
help,  but  she  can  buy  dishwashers,  toasters, 
stoves,  and  vacuum  cleaners. 

Electricity  has  brightened  the  home  and 
has  made  It  a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 
The  flickering  kerosene  lamps,  once  found 
in  every  rural  home,  are  gone  now.  Rooms, 
bright  and  cheerful,  dispel  the  gloom  of  long 
winter  months. 

Very  rarely  does  the  ranch  family  have 
time  to  travel.  Entertainment  was  once 
considered  a  luxury,  but  not  any  more.  A 
tiu-n  of  a  knob  and  the  TV  screen  lights 
up  to  bring  the  outside  world  to  them. 
News,  religious  programs,  entertainment, 
and  culture  are  available  now  to  these  pre- 
viously Isolated  families. 

REA  has  changed  the  country  school  as 
radically  as  it  has  the  homes.  Pupils  now 
have  better  facilities  surrovmdlng  them. 
They  have  electric  lighting.  Indoor  plumb- 
ing, hot  water,  and  in  the  future^a  chance 
to  study  via  television. 

We  have  come  to  take  electricity  for 
granted.  It  Is  only  when  the  power  goes 
off  that  we  realize  how  our  lives  are  centered 
around  it.  It  Is  hard  to  visualize  how  our 
grandparents  managed  without  the  service 
of  the  kilowatt. 

The  REA  has  brought  a  look  of  progress 
to  a  previously  isolated  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  lives  and  homes  of  countless  rural 
families  have  been  beneflted.  Rural  electric 
power  has  given  us  the  same  opportunities 
and  conveniences  that  the  rest  of  today's 
society  Is  enjoying.  Comparing  the  way  we 
lived  even  10  years  ago  with  today,  we  can 
truly  say  that  electricity  and  civilization 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Oxjr 
Home  and  Communitt 

(By  Sherl   Lou  Schou,  Junior,  Sidney  High 
School,  Sidney,  Nebr.) 

(Sponsored  by  the  Wheatbelt  Public  Power 
District,  Sidney,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric   Association) 

"Let  there  be  light"  is  a  Biblical  injunction 
that  should  be  applied  before  anjrthlng  else, 
to  the  farm  home,  farmyard,  and  outbuild- 
ings. Correctly  applied  fixture  lighting  can 
provide  proper  balance  of  the  room  neces- 
sary to  keep  various  decorating  elements  In 
their  proper  perspective.  A  well-lighted 
farmyard  helps  get  chores  done  easier  and 
faster,    reduces    accidents,    and    discourages 


prowlers.  In  the  outbuildings  good  lighting 
is  conducive  to  efficient  sanitary  operations. 

Rural  electric  power  is  the  one  service 
you  buy  that  costs  less  today  than  ever 
before.  Lower  rates  In  eastern  Nebraska  In 
the  past  few  months  will  result  In  savings 
averaging  more  than  three-quarter  nillllon 
dollars  through  1965  to  distributing  power 
customers  of  the  rural  system. 

Electricity  is  the  farmer's  hired  man. 
Automation  enables  the  farmer  of  today  to 
feed  twice  as  much  livestock  as  before.  The 
electrical  feed  handling  setup  Is  rather 
simple,  but  It  does  a  topnotch  Job.  The  time 
saved  Is  Invaluable  to  the  farmer. 

The  electric  motor  allows  the  farmer  to 
apply  a  small  amount  of  power  to  c  task  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  instead  of  using  a 
large  amotuit  of  power  for  a  shorter  perkJd. 
Thereby  helping  to  reduce  the  peak  of  farm 
labor. 

Electric  heat  makes  winter  work  easier. 
Whether  it's  a  cold  born,  an  icy  sidewalk, 
or  a  nonstartlng  tractor,  electricity  can  do 
the  Job.  Agriculture  Is,  of  course,  the  great 
power-consuming  Industry  of  modern  so- 
ciety. The  farmer  uses  more  power  to  do 
his  work  than  any  other  Industry,  except 
transportation.  In  his  search  for  cheaper 
forms  of  power,  the  farmer  has  utilized  the 
wind,  animals,  falling  water,  gasoline  mo- 
tors, and  the  human  body.  In  the  past  20 
years  the  American  farmer  has  had  the  mira- 
cle of  electric  power.  This  fluid  energy  Is 
cheaper,  more  efficient,  and  more  pliable  than 
any  other  form  of  energy. 

"The  valiant  struggle  of  American  farmers 
to  secure  light  and  power  Is  one  of  the  heart- 
ening chapters  In  the  history  of  our  national 
development. 

The  age  of  electrical  agriculture  lies  ahead. 
The  farmer  himself,  an  Innate  conservative, 
has  only  begun  to  comprehend  what  elec- 
tric power  means  In  his  work.  Electricity 
Is  now  enabling  him  to  process  much  of  his 
produce  right  on  the  farm.  With  the  help 
of  electric  power  he  ^  can  perform  some  of 
the  basic  processing  Jobs,  get  higher  prices 
for  his  crops,  reduce  spoilage  en  route  to 
market,  and  Is  able  to  reduce  the  high  toll 
taken  by  rodents,  weevils,  mold,  and  fire 
that  proper  handling  by  new  methods  largely 
eliminates. 

A  year  from  now,  it's  possible  we  may  be 
lights  our  homes,  milking  our  cows,  or  cook- 
ing our  meals  with  electricity  made  by  atomic 
energy.  By  mid- 1963  a  nuclear  powerplant 
will  be  feeding  electricity  Into  a  high-voltage 
grid  system  that  covers  part  of  Nebraska. 

Truly,  rural  electricity  does  so  much — 
costs  so  little — serving  you  in  the  home — on 
the  Job. 


Public  Power  in  Nebraska 
(By  Donna  Kay  Dent,  senior,  Burwell  High 

School,  Bvirwell,  Nebr.) 
( Sponsored  by  the  Loup  Valleys  Rural  Public 
Power  District.  Ord,  Nebr.,  In  cooperation 
with    the   Nebraska    Rural    Electric    Asso- 
ciation) 

Reaching  out  my  hand  through  the  dark- 
ness I  felt  my  flngers  touch  power.  I  grasped 
power  and  held  It  In  my  hand.  Yes,  power 
was  there,  there  at  my  fingertips  waiting  to 
do  my  work,  however,  I  realized  If  I  wanted 
power  to  work  for  me  I  must  work  for  her 
first. 

I  looked  Into  time  and  saw  many  things. 
I  could  see  before  me  troubles,  hardships  and 
hard  work.  Many  believed  I  would  be  the 
last  to  begin  an  experiment  in  socialism, 
but  I  knew  I  could  do  It.  Had  I  not  been 
called  the  great  desert?  Now  I  was  dressed 
In  a  beautiful  coat  of  green.  I  am  a  part 
of  America.  I  have  the  chance  to  Improve. 
I  realized  this  when  I  was  the  desertland. 
I  was  poor,  but  I  had  the  chance  to  turn  into 
a  land  of  many  riches.  Again  it  was  time 
to  turn  toward  better  things.  The  upheaval 
of  the  1930's  was  giving  me  this  chance. 
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My  people  worked  hard  to  paee  the  Kna- 
bllng  Act.  After  ti»e  third  reMUn«  the  Houee 
ptmmd  It  71  to  34.  The  Loup  River  Public 
Power  DUtrlct  wa«  the  flrst  to  be  organized 
under  the  new  law.  but  tlM  Sutherland 
project,  known  to  many  of  you  as  the  Platte 
Valley  Public  Power  and  Irrl«mt«on  Dlatrlct, 
waa  flrst  when  It  came  to  rccelTlng  a  grant 
and  loan  from  the  Public  Works  Adnxlnlstra- 
Uon  which  enabled  It  to  be  ttae  Irst  one  to 
finish  her  project.  The  trtcounty  project 
did  coet  me  a  lot  of  money,  but  It  was  also 
the  largest.  What  a  suoeess  has  come  out 
of  that  one. 

The  power  was  there.  It  was  coming  to 
life,  but  I  could  not  hare  done  all  this  If 
It  had  not  been  for  my  managers.  Donald 
D.  Price.  I  shall  never  forget  him  for  he 
was  the  first  chief  engineer.  George  E.  John- 
son has  worked  In  Nebraska  power  develop- 
ment longer  than  any  man  sttll  living.  A 
man  with  unusual  abilities  to  organize  and 
promot*.  was  Harold  Kramer. 

Many  people  wonder  if  tlMy  are  getting 
this  power  and  good  service  at  the  lowest 
price.  I  am  proud  thac  I  can  say  to  my 
people  they  pay  only  46  04  per  >60  kilowatts 
while  the  naUonai  average  Is  tT.lO.  I  can 
also  say  to  my  neighbors,  Kansas  and  Colo- 
rado, my  rates  are  from  73  to  40  cents  less 
ttian  yours. 

Power  development  Is  really  an  effort  of 
the  farm  people  to  better  their  land;  however, 
public  power  has  also  added  to  my  recrea- 
tional facilities  such  as  hunting,  swimming, 
and  camping     Home  utUUlea  are  available. 

Changes  may  be  needed  In  ttie  future  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  time.  Some  are 
talking  now  of  new  legislation  defining  the 
relationships  between  the  districts,  others 
want  some  form  of  control  by  a  public  com- 
mission. Whatever  these  chaages  are.  I  know 
they  will  be  for  the  good  of  my  people  for 
I  hold  In  my  hand  public  power. 


Tux  Valus  or  Rvkal  Ei.acTaiFKU'moN  in  Otm 

HOICX  AlVO  COMMVmTT 

(By  Judy  Montr oaa.  Junior.  North  Platte 
High  School,  North  Platte,  Nebr.) 

(Sponsored  by  the  Dawson  Public  Power  Dis- 
trict, Lexington.  Nebr  .  In  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association) 

Before  daybrecJt  yard  lights  are  blinking 
like  tiny  Jewels  up  and  down  the  Flatta 
Valley  as  the  dairy  farmers  prepare  for  milk- 
ing. Wbere  In  days  gone  by  six  or  seven 
cows  milked  by  hand  were  considered  quite 
a  chore,  now  the  same  farmer  with  the  use  of 
electric  miifcing  machines  can  easily  milk 
30  or  40  cows,  putting  the  milk  tluxnigh  a 
spotlessly  clean  milk  parlor  In  the  same 
length  of  time.  Electricity  heats  tbe  water 
to  clean  and  sterilize  the  milking  utensils, 
augers  the  feed  saedianically.  and  cools  the 
milk  Immediately. 

After  his  chorea  are  done,  he  retiims  to 
his  house  for  a  hot  breakfast  cooked  by 
electricity.  No  longer  Is  the  typical  farm 
kitchen  an  outdated  cousin  of  the  city 
kitchen.  Mealtime  Is  no  longer  a  hot.  time- 
consuming  Job  for  the  farm  wlAe.  Her  elec- 
tric stove,  refrigerator,  toaster,  skillets,  cof- 
feepot, and  many  other  electrical  appliances 
have  changed  all  of  this.'  Long  hours  spent 
In  canning  foods  over  a  hot  wood  stove  are 
forever  gone.  Now  frulU,  vegetables,  meats 
and  baked  goods  can  be  prepared  at  leisure 
and  put  Into  her  freezer  for  later  use.  At  the 
same  time  she  can  be  runalng  a  load  of 
washing  through  her  new  automaMo  washing 
machine.  No  longer  need  she  carry  heavy 
baskets  of  clothes  to  the  clotheattae  for  It  is 
Just  a  few  steps  to  her  mateklHg  clothes 
dryer.  In  many  cases,  the  iKoaes,  them- 
Mlves.  are  heated  by  electricity. 

Wltb  the  use  of  electric  hsat  lamps  more 
and  more  baby  ehlckens  and  pigs  can  be 
saved  during  cold  weather.  This  same  elec- 
trlolty  win  keep  their  drinking  water  from 
freezing.     No  longer  Is  It  necessary  to  carry 


heavy  buckets  of  water,  for  It  Is  piped  from 
electric  pumps  directly  to  the  stock. 

When  the  day  Is  over  and  the  faraaer  eomes 
home  from  a  hard  day's  work.  Its  Is  ready 
to  alt  down  and  read  the  newspaper  by  elec- 
tric lamplight  Instead  of  a  dim  karoaene 
light.  He  Is  able  to  take  a  relaxing  shower 
because  of  the  hot  water  heated  by  his  elec- 
tric water  heater. 

The  farmer  uses  his  radio  to  And  out  If 
the  grain  market  Is  going  up  or  down,  and  If 
the  weather  is  going  to  be  favorable  for 
fieldwork.  He  turns  to  television  for  in- 
formation and  entertainment. 

In  the  summertime,  our  valley  Is  a  beau- 
tiful green  patchwork  of  com  aad  alfalfa 
fields.  During  the  hot  dry  days.  It  U  a  won- 
derful sight  to  see  all  the  sprinklers  going 
on  the  alfalfa  fields  and  Irrlgatiom  water 
running  down  the  corn  rows.  A  few  short 
years  back  the  farmer  watched  the  sky  with 
anxious  eyes  as  his  fields  burned:  he  now  can 
start  his  electric  water  pumps  and  watch  the 
parched  earth  soak  up  the  needed  water. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  In  which 
rural  electrification  Is  of  value  to  my  com- 
munity. 


Hie  PoteoHal  of  PriTate  Health  latarance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missocu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  Lewis 
Riet2.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  addressed  the  chamber  of 
commerce's  workshop  on  meeting  the 
health  needs  of  the  aged  as  a  r>art  of  the 
chamber's  51st  annual  meeting.  Mr. 
Rietz  gave  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  our  pri- 
vate health  insurance  industry  and  fore- 
cast future  progress  for  the  industry. 
The  success  which  the  health  Insurance 
mechanism  has  achieved  deserves  the 
fullest  attention  of  our  people,  for  in  it 
we  have  the  basic  answer  to  assuring 
that  everyone,  young  and  old.  will  be  able 
to  finance  the  costs  of  our  increasingly 
expensive,  and  Increasingly  effective, 
medical  care.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  Mr.  Rietz'  addrew  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Thi  PoTDrriAL  or  Pai\ATE  Hxaltr 

IMSTTKANCS 

(By  H.  Lewis  Riets) 

In  opening  these  remarks  I  should  make 
It  clear  that  I  have  great  confidence  In  the 
potential  and  capacity  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance  to  meet  In  full  the  prepayment 
need  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
Irrespective  of  their  age.  My  confidence  Is 
based  on  participating  In  and  observing  the 
development  of  the  voluntary  prepayment 
system,  substantially  all  of  which  has  oc- 
curred during  my  own  insurance  career. 
Hence.  I  take  exception  to  the  ever  recurring 
depreciation  of  the  accomplishments  »nd  the 
potential  of  voluntary  prepayment  plans  by 
the  advocates  of  compulsory  governmental 
action  in  this  area. 

The  real  origin  of  voluntary  prepayment 
mecbanlsms  for  health  care  costs  goes  back 
only  about  30  years  and  the  advocates  of 
governmental  Intervention  in  this  area  have 
always  depreciated  Its  potential.  Their  early 
predictions  and  conclusions  as  to  the  poten- 
tial of  the  voluntary  system  have  been 
entirely  wrong,  as  I  believe  the  present  pr»- 


dlctlons  and  conclusions  of  such  advocates 
will  prove  to  be  over  the  years  to  come.  For 
example,  in  19S8,  when  only  8  percent  of 
our  population  had  any  form  of  voluntary 
coverage  against  health  care  costs,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Conference  concluded  that, 
"Voluntary  sickness  Insurance  without  sub- 
sidy or  other  encouragement  through  ofllcial 
action  has  nowhere  shown  the  poesibUlty  of 
reaching  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  those 
who  need  its  protection."  Ten  years  later 
when  42  percent  of  our  population  had  some 
such  protection,  the  then  Federal  Social 
Security  Administrator,  In  a  report  to  the 
President  said,  "At  a  maximum  only  about 
half  the  families  In  the  United  States  can 
afford  even  a  moderately  comprehensive 
health  Insurance  plan  on  a  voluntary  basis." 
Today,  76  percent  of  our  civilian  population 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  voluntary  health  In- 
surance. Equally  or  more  significant  is  the 
fact  that  substantially  over  half  of  our  popu- 
lation aged  65  and  over  now  have  such  Insur- 
ance protection.  The  substantial  protection 
now  In  effect  for  this  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion has  evolved  almost  entirely  during  the 
last  15  years  with  very  rapid  growth  in  both 
numbers  covered  and  scope  of  benefits  pro- 
vided In  the  last  5  years. 

Without  going  Into  detail  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  July  of  1961  entitled  "Health 
Insurance  for  the  Aged"  contains  numerous 
statements  and  conclusions  depreciating 
both  the  accomplishments  and  potential  ol 
voluntary  health  Insurance  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  record  and  which  I  am  convinced 
will  be  proven  wrong  over  a  very  short  period 
of  years.  .^ 

The  remarkable  accomplishment  in  the 
marketplace  has  been  the  development  of 
coverages  over  a  period  of  about  30  years 
which  provide  protection  to  140  million 
Americans,  constituting  76  percent  of  our 
civilian  population.  It  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  prepayment  concept  for 
medical  costs  which  had  to  be  sold  vigorously 
and  laboriously  during  Its  years  has  achieved 
a  remarkable  degree  of  public  acceptance. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  voluntary  prepay- 
ment system  has  been  subject  for  at  least 
half  of  Its  history  to  serious  challenges  by 
the  liberals  and  welfare  advocates  In  our 
society.  Some  6  years  ago.  faced  with  these 
continuing  chaUenges.  the  health  insurance 
business  undertook  serious  studies  by  highly 
capable  and  responsible  people  to  delineate 
Its  responsibilities  and  pinpoint  Its  obliga- 
tions In  our  social -economic  system.  Highly 
Important  principles  and  definite  and  spe- 
cific recommendations  for  their  achievement 
were  set  forth.  In  part  the  statement  of 
principles  provided: 

"The  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  recognizes  the  social  responsibility 
and  the  economic  necessity  of  providing  ade- 
quate health  Insurance  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  can  be  reached 
throu^  established  insurance  Institutions 
operaung  In  a  free  and  competitive  market. 

'•It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  health  care  costs  of  future 
older  persons  will  be  substantially  eliminated 
through  proved  and  time-tested  voluntary 
mechanisms  presently  In  operation.  Mean- 
while, the  health  Insurance  business  recog- 
nizes the  vital  need^^or  still  more  Intensi- 
fied efforts  promptly  to  provide  adequate  op- 
portunity and  encouragement  for  the  aged 
to  Insure  themselves  against  the  cost  of 
medical  care. 

"Through  the  following  of  established  In- 
surance approaches  and  techniques,  the 
health  Insurance  business  Is  now  and  will  In 
the  future  effectively  provide  the  aged  with 
adequate  health  insurance." 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  these  were  not 
high-sounding  words  adopted  solely  for  press 
release  purposes,  but  became  serious  chal- 
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lenges  to  all  responsible  segments  of  our 
voluntary  prepayment  system.  During  the 
very  few  years  since  the  Industry  meeting  at 
which  these  principles  were  adopted,  we  have 
seen  the  rapid  development  of  (1)  mass  en- 
rollment programs  whereby  Insurance  Is 
offered  to  persons  aged  65  and  older  regard- 
less of  condition  of  health;  (2)  the  rapid 
entry  of  many  companies  Into  the  field  of 
hospital,  surgical,  and  medical  expense  pol- 
icies which  are  guaranteed  renewable  for  life; 
(3)  the  extension  of  group  insurance  cover- 
ages to  retired  employees  either  through  con- 
tinuation under  the  group  plan  or  by  con- 
version to  an  Individual  policy;  and  (4)  a 
real  breakthrough  In  the  coverages  afforded 
by  the  development  of  the  Connecticut  66 
plan,  and  later  the  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts 65  plans,  which  offer  both  basic  hospital 
and  surgical  and  optional  major  medical 
coverages  with  limits  as  high  as  910,000  to 
the  present  aged  without  evidence  of  Insur- 
ablUty. 

In  July  1961  when  the  Insurance  industry 
presented  Its  teetimony  in  opposition  to  the 
King-Anderson  bills,  our  studies  Indic&ted 
that  53  percent  of  oiir  population  aged  65 
and  over  had  some  form  of  voliuitary  health 
Insurance  coverage.  An  earlier  Government 
study.  In  1959,  showed  that  53  percent  of  the 
aged  66  to  74  had  coverage  and  33  percent 
of  those  aged  75  and  over  had  such  protec- 
tion. Taking  these  figures  Into  account,  and 
recognizing  the  difficulty  of  projections,  we 
presented  testimony  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Coounlttee  which  Included  cover- 
age projections  for  the  year  1969.  Our  me- 
dian estimate  was  that  by  1969  about  67  per- 
cent of  our  population  then  aged  75  and  over 
would  have  such  coverage  with  the  prospect 
that  the  actual  coverage  ratio  could  very 
possibly  exceed  60  percent.  Tor  the  age 
group  66  to  74  we  estimated  that  about  75 
percent  would  have  such  coverage  and  that 
the  coverage  ratio  might  well  approach  85 
percent,  the  level  now  prevailing  for  the  total 
population  In  the  Northeastern  and  North 
Central  States.  Weighing  these  figures  to- 
gether for  the  projected  age  distribution  of 
our  population  over  age  66  In  1969,  we  con- 
cluded that  we  could  expect  on  a  conserva- 
tive basis  to  have  68  percent  of  all  persons 
over  age  65  insured  and  that  the  ratio  might 
well  reckch  75  percent. 

When  we  deal  with  a  business  providing 
coverage  to  140  million  people,  of  which  pos- 
sibly as  many  as  11  million  are  over  age  65, 
the  problem  of  maintaining  continuous 
statistical  Information  for  all  categories 
where  It  would  be  nice  to  know  the  facts  and 
details  assumes  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Census  Bureau.  For 
reasons  of  expense  which,  of  course,  must 
ultimately  be  borne  by  our  insureds,  the 
statistical  studies  have  of  necessity  been  done 
periodically  and  directed  to  the  broader  areas 
of  factual  Information.  Hence,  coverage  and 
benefit  payment  data  by  age  group  Is  not 
available. 

However,  those  of  us  who  are  active  in  this 
business  on  a  day-to-day  basis  know  that 
growth  is  continuing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  the 
extension  of  coverage  among  our  senior  citi- 
zens Is  progressing  more  rapidly  than  among 
the  population  as  a  whole.  From  the  data 
available  for  use  In  preparation  of  our  testi- 
mony in  opposition  to  the  King-Anderson 
bills  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, we  know  that  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons aged  75  and  over  having  voluntary  cov- 
erage was  16  percent  In  March  of  1952, 
reached  24  percent  In  September  1956,  and 
grew  to  33  percent  by  mid- 1959.  In  both  the 
September  1956  and  the  mid- 1959  studies  the 
coverage  level  for  persons  aged  75  and  over 
was  almost  exactly  75  percent  of  the  cover- 
age level  for  persons  65  to  74  years  of  age  In 
the  March  1962  and  September  1966  studies, 
respectively.  Using  this  76-percent  factor  I 
would  now  estimate  that  the  present  cover- 
age level  in  the  76  and  over  age  group  Is  at 


least  40  percent.  Similarly,  by  extrapolation 
from  data  pertaining  to  the  age  65  to  74 
group,  I  believe  current  coverage  levels  on 
people  aged  65  to  74  exceeds  60  percent. 
Combining  these  estimates  our  coverage 
level  is  probably  close  to  60  percent  for  agee 
65  and  over  with  almost  11  million  persons 
having  some  protection.  This  would  indicate 
an  increase  In  nvunbers  covered  of  2  million 
in  a  little  ovw  2  years. 

These  estimates  take  into  a^ioount  the  Im- 
pact that  State  65  Plans  In  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  have  had  on 
high  age  coverages,  as  well  as  the  rapid  ex- 
tension and  revision  of  group  plans  to  pro- 
vide continuation  of  benefits  into  retire- 
ment years.  A  study  rep>orted  recently  by 
the  Health  Insurance  Institute  indicates  that 
fcM*  new  group  Insurance  cases  Installed  In 
1959,  55  percent  of  the  employees  Insured 
were  covered  under  plans  which  provided  for 
continuation  after  retirement.  Only  3  years 
later,  in  1962,  over  80  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees Insured  under  new  group  plans  pro- 
vided for  continuation  of  coverage  after 
retirement.  While  these  figures  relate  to 
newly  Installed  group  Insiirance  plans,  the 
rate  at  which  older  plans  are  being  amended 
to  provide  continuation  of  coverage  Into  re- 
tirement years  and,  In  many  cases,  to  ex- 
tend coverages  to  previously  retired  employ- 
ees is  certain  to  have  an  Important  impact 
on  both  ovir  present  and  future  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Important  also  in  these  considerations  Is 
the  question  at  level  or  adequacy  of  cover- 
age. Once  the  advantages  of  a  prepayment 
mechanism  for  medical  costs  were  appreci- 
ated by  the  American  people,  willingness  to 
piirchase  broader  coverages  at  higher  pre- 
mliun  costs  has  produced  phenomenal 
growth  In  benefit  payments  due  to  rapid  up- 
grading of  adequacy  of  benefits.  Several 
surveys  have  been  made  which  reveal  the 
public  demand  and  appreciation  tor  prepay- 
ment programs.  One  survey  among  women 
readers  of  the  Oood  Housekeeping  noagazlne, 
as  reported  in  their  Augxist  1961  Issue,  re- 
vealed that  85  percent  of  these  families  had 
hospitalization  Insxirance  and  liked  it;  78 
percent  described  their  protection  as  ade- 
quate; 84  percent  voiced  a  willingness  to 
pay  higher  premiums  for  Increased  protec- 
tion. Similar  findings,  but  with  slightly 
lower  percentages,  were  repOTted  with  re- 
spect to  surgical  and  medical  expense  In- 
BVirance  coverages.  The  rapid  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  coverage  is  fully  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  from  1961  to  1961  the  nimiber 
of  people  covered  \inder  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem Increased  by  60  percent,  while  the  bene- 
fit payments  Increased  by  almost  exactly 
300  percent. 

Within  the  pattern  of  hospital  and  surgi- 
cal coverages,  higher  limits,  longer  benefit 
periods  under  policies  Issued  at  the  higher 
ages  and  guaranteed  renewable  for  life  have 
xome  rapidly.  Major  medical  expense  in- 
surance has  won  rapid  acceptance  with  the 
number  of  people  enjojrlng  Its  broad  ben- 
efits, growing  from  108,000  in  1951  to  over 
34  million  in  1961.  Many  group  policies  ex- 
tending benefits  into  retirement  yearrf  are 
major  medical  plans  and  we  can  confidently 
expect  continued  rapid  growth  In  high  age 
coverage  under  such  plans. 

While  major  medical  per  se  constituted  a 
breakthrough  In  breadth  and  adequacy  of 
benefits  available,  a  significant  breakthrough 
In  breadth  and  adequacy  occurred  with  the 
Implementation  of  the  Connecticut  65  plan 
offering  95,000  and  910,000  maxlmimi  limit 
major  medical  benefits  to  all  Connecticut 
citizens  over  age  65.  Under  the  Connecticut 
65  plan  individuals  could  enroll  for  a  96,000 
or  910,000  maximum  benefit  major  medical 
plan  either  with  or  without  a  basic  hospital 
and  surgical  plan.  Eighty-five  percent  en- 
rolled for  the  major  medical  only  with  the 
910.000  nfaxlmum  plan  favored  by  almost  3  to 
1.     Interestingly,  the  average  age  of  the  en- 


roUees  was  75  and  I  understand  about  the 
same  average  age  evolved  in  the  other  two 
States  where  similar  plans  have  been  Im- 
plemented; namely,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.  About  200,000  aged  people  have  now 
been  afforded  broad  coverages  under  state- 
wide "65"  plans  In  these  three  States — all 
accomplished  in  less  than  2  years  since  the 
first  enrollment  In  Connecticut  in  September 
1961.  Moreover,  several  other  Important 
States  populationwlse  are  now  considering 
similar  plans,  Including  my  own  State  of 
Texas,  also  California  and  Ohio. 

Benefit  adequacy  is  available  under  the 
voluntary  system  for  all  age  groups  and 
under  several  different  marketing  approaches. 
Real  and  substantial  progress  is  evident  in 
upgrading  the  scope  of  benefits  our  people 
enjoy. 

By  1961  the  voluntary  system  had  extended 
coverage  to  over  80  percent  of  the  civilian 
population  In  10  States,  Including  such 
heavy  populated  States  as  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  in 
5  of  these  States  the  percentage  of  the 
civilian  population  covered  exceeded  86  per- 
cent. Recognizing  that  in  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy we  will  always  have  some  element  who 
through  lmf«x)vldence,  misfortune  or  other- 
wise are  unable  to  care  for  themselves  and 
these  are  the  persons  for  whom  present  gov- 
ernmental programs  provide.  'There  is  an- 
other element  of  smaller  magnitude  and 
numbers,  but  still  Important,  whose  eco- 
nomic situation  Is  such  that  they  do  not 
need  or  want  prepayment  protection  for 
medlcal-care  costs.  With  these  groups  In 
mind  we  may  well  be  reaching  the  saturation 
point  in  some  of  these  population  areas. 

Ab  businessmen  interested  in  the  volun- 
tary system,  our  effort  will  naturally  turn  to 
continued  rapid  upgrading  of  coverages  In 
force  and  to  more  concentrated  efforts  to 
Increase  the  percentage  covered  in  areas 
which  have  lagged  somewhat  behind  the 
States  Indicated.  The  unique  acccnnplish- 
ments  over  a  short  period  of  30  years  gives 
reason  for  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the 
American  people  to  voluntarily  provide  for 
their  health  care  needs  with  only  a  limited 
area  of  Indigent  and  medically  indigent 
which  our  society  has  and  should  continue  to 
provide  for  through  a  combination  of  private 
and  governmental  means. 


Stop  the  Moon-Doggle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   VKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  26,  1963. 

This  letter  is  written  by  a  former  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Hamilton 
Fish. 

We  can  well  consider  Mr.  Fish's  sug- 
gestion and  I  believe  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  Senate  will 
agree  with  his  conclusions. 

Stop  thk   Moon-Dogcle 

To  the  HiBAi.t)  Tribune: 

I  want  to  congratulate  Senator  Fvlbricht 
for  denouncidg  the  920  billion  moon-doggle. 
The  crash  effort  to  reach  the  moon  first  is  a 
shameful  waste.  Who  cares  who  gets  there 
first?  There  Is  probably  nothing  on  the 
moon  anyhow.  And  if  It  developed  there 
were  moon  people,  I  am  afraid  we  would  soon 
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b«   sending  a  billion  dollars  of   foreign  aid 
to  tli0m. 

Instead  we  should  spend  mors  money  on 
our  sebools.  partlctilarly  our  technical  and 
engineering  schools.  Ezi^neerlng  Is  the  only 
field  SoTlet  Russia  excels  us  In.  They  con- 
centrate on  engineering  training,  producing 
100.000  engineers  annually  to  our  3S,000. 
Why  not  place  Admiral  Rlekover  In  charge 
of  a  Oovemment  nuclear  and  scientific 
acadony? 

HAicn.TON  Fish. 


"Thrtihtr"  PosUcript 


Exna^sioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOBDA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  May  2.  1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
Times  of  May  29,  1963.  carries  a  poignant 
letter  from  a  Navy  wife  about  the  sub- 
marine Thresher,  and  the  personnel 
aboard  her.  I  agree  with  Navy  Times 
that  this  is  an  inspiring  letter  which 
should  be  seen  by  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

The  letter  follows: 

(EorroB's  NoTS. — The  Thresher'$  loss  on 
April  10  with  129  Navy  oaen  profoundly 
moved,  not  only  the  Navy,  bat  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  following  letter  Is  from  a 
Navy  wife.  Mrs.  Cynthia  N.  Scales.  She  Is 
the  wife  of  Lt.  Richard  H.  Scales  ("Dick"  In 
the  letter),  of  Threah.er's  sister  ship.  Tinosa. 
She  U  writing  to  her  husband's  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  O.  Scales,  of  Oroese  Polnte, 
Mich.) 

POBTSMOUTH,    N.H., 

AprU  22.  1963. 

Dkakest  Evt  and  Jack:  The  last  of  the 
menKxial  services  are  over,  and  numbnees 
Is  slowly  giving  way  to  an  Acceptance  of 
what  has  seemed  more  like  a  nightmare  to 
be  resigned  and  lived  with.  We  lost  five 
friends  when  Thresher  went  down,  not  our 
closest  and  dearest,  but  that  kas  made  It  no 
leas  dazing. 

Perhaps  now  I  can  say  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  over  the  phone  and  eouldn't.  It 
would  be  better.  I  suppose,  coming  from  Dick, 
but  It's  unlikely  that  power  range  testing 
aboard  Tinoaa  will  afford  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  sit  down  and  write  for  another  week. 

And  the  time  for  this  letter  Is  now. 

I  can't  presume  to  guess  the  depth  of  your 
anxiety  just  now,  nor  have  I  hopes  of  saying 
anything  to  appreciably  lessen  It.  I've  only 
to  be  reminded  of  a  few  things  you  said  over 
dinner  at  Lamle's  Tavern  last  spring.  Evy,  to 
have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  you've  been 
going  through  these  past  13  heartbreaking 
days. 

I've  even  shared  your  feeMngs  to  some 
degree,  of  late.  Ouess  I  wouldn't  be  a  nor- 
mal wife  If  I  didn't.  In  many  ways  of  coiirse, 
a  Navy  wife  doesn't  fit  the  standards  of 
normalcy  that  measure  her  civilian  counter- 
part. 

Fear  for  my  husband's  safety  In  the  line 
ot  duty  Is  no  greater  than  yours  for  Jack, 
for  Instance,  at  the  wheel  of  his  ear  In  heavy 
traffic. 

An  awareness  of  the  risks  Involved  is  al- 
ways present  Ln  both  ot  «s,  but  fears  are 
kept  In  check  by  our  confidence  In  them 
and  In  their  equipment — In  Dick's  case,  a 
submarine. 


It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  sharing 
my  feelings  with  you  on  this  point,  for  they 
can  be  acquired  only  gradually,  in  the  course 
of  living  this  Itfe.    Tou  dont,  and  because 


of  this.  I  can  appreciate  how  much  harder 
It  is  to  be  a  submariner's  mother  than  his 
wife. 

The  Navy  at  daddy's  day  and  the  Navy  of 
today  are  so  dissimilar  that  my  indoctrina- 
tion Into  the  life  In  general,  and  submarin- 
ing In  particular,  has  been  as  unique  an 
experience  for  me  as  for  any  other  clvlllan- 
bom  Navy  wife.  And  I've  learned  to  Ipve  It. 
Perhaps  I  have  little  choice — Dick  loves  It, 
and  I  love  him,  and  my  pride  la  him  defies 
expression. 

It's  not  an  easy  life.  Heaven  knows.  There 
are  days  (roughly  8  a  week  since  Thanks- 
giving) when  rd  like  to  scuttle  the  whole 
U.S.  fieet  and  escape  to  a  cave  on  the  side 
of  an  Isolated  mountain,  just  to  retaste  the 
Joys  of  that  grand  old  institution  of  to- 
getherness  known   as   The   Family. 

But  let  a  civilian  aim  one  word  of  criticism 
at  the  Navy,  and  I  Qy  to  its  defense  like  a 
lioness  protecting  her  newborn  cxibs.  Even 
now.     More  now.   in   fact,  than  ever  before. 

For  at  its  cere,  the  Navy  Is  people — a 
strangely  wonderful  breed  of  people,  liberally 
endowed  with  the  same  faults  and  foibles 
that  characterize  human  beings  In  every 
walk  of  life,  but  sUll  undefinably  special. 

And  tragedy  has  an  odd  way  of  bringing 
out  the  best  In  those  most  directly  touched 
by  It.  Weakness  suddenly  turns  to  strength, 
loyalties  sharjjen,  thoughts  of  self  are  for- 
gotten In  an  Instinctive  awareness  of  the 
needs  of  others,  and  strangers  unite,  bound 
only  by  the  grief  they  share  and  by  an  Im- 
passioned willingness  to  help  wherever  and 
however  they  can. 

Tou,  ETvy,  with  all  your  experience  In 
chib  work,  know  what  It  Is  to  chairman  a 
committee  and  to  recruit  the  workers  to  fill 
it — sometimes  no  easy  task.  I  headed  up  a 
conamlttee  of  sorts  last  week,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Capt.  Feder's  wife,  to  organise  a 
nursery  In  one  of  the  buildings  In  the  yard, 
offering  free  baby  sitting  to  all  Thresher 
wives  for  the  long  day  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic   memorial   services,   Wednesday. 

I  hadnt  a  long  list  of  names  from  which  to 
recruit  my  helpers.  Portsmouth  is  a  Navy 
yard,  not  a  base,  and  at  present,  there  are 
only  three  ward  rooms  of  wives  plus  a  hand- 
ful of  girls  married  to  officers  attached  to  the 
yard. 

And  it  wasn't  a  small  favor  I  was  asking. 
There  could  be  96  children  over  there,  divided 
between  two  groups,  the  majority  of  them 
under  school  age. 

In  effect.  It  would  mean  asking  a  Protes- 
tant, for  example,  to  hire  a  sitter  for  her 
own  children  from  11:00  In  the  morning,  sit 
with  the  first  group  of  children  during  the 
Catholic  service  and  the  cardinal's  private 
audience  for  Thresher  wives  following,  diuh 
home  to  change  and  return  to  the  yard  for 
Protestant  services. 

It  would  be  a  long  day,  not  an  easy  one, 
sure,  and  expensive,  to  boot.  I  figured  I 
could  get  by  with  a  total  of  five  girls,  in 
addition  to  myself,  or  three  per  service. 

After  15  minutes  on  the  phone,  I  had  a 
total  of  nine.  Three  of  them,  having  heard 
about  the  Ides  via  the  grapevine,  phoned  me 
to  volunteer  their  services. 

Almost  as  deepseated  as  everyone's  grief, 
it  seemed,  was  a  sense  of  frustration  in  being 
unable  to  do  enough  to  help.  So  is  It  still, 
and  will  It  continue  to  be,  for  It's  now,  in  the 
quiet  aftermath  of  disaster,  with  the  initial 
shock  subsiding,  that  the  wives  will  feel  the 
full  Impact  of  their  terrible  loes. 

In  a  matter  of  days,  the  real  loneliness  will 
set  in.  Their  needs  will  be  greatest  then, 
and  they'll  not  be  left  to  face  them  alone 
simply  because  the  worst  Is  over  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

You  see.  this  Is  oxir  Navy,  and  Thresher'$ 
loss  was  our  ooaunon  loss.  This  Is  the  feel- 
ing that  I  would  share  with  you.  The  sub 
service  has  always  come  into  Its  «hare  of 
ribbing  as   "one  big,  happy  family." 

Well.  weTe  not  happy  right  now,  but  a 


family,  all  the  same,  drawn  RK>re  closely 
than  ever  before  by  ties  as  strong  as  those 
of  Mood.  Dick  and  I  are  proud  and  grateful 
to  be  a  part  of  It. 

Tragedy  then,  has  strangely  strengthened, 
rather  than  shaken,  omt  allegiance  to  this 
way  of  life  and  underscored  our  determina- 
tion to  remain  a  part  of  it.  I  don't  Imagine 
your  hearts  will  be  gladdened  at  the  news, 
but  the  decision  Is  irreversible,  and  It's  only 
right  that  you  should  know  of  It. 

Oh,  I  still  hang  on  to*  that  "Ivy  covered 
cottage"  that's  a  part  of  every  woman's 
dream.  Someday,  If  a  relaxation  of  world 
tension  and  partial  disarmament  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  military  services,  Dick  will 
reevaluate  his  worth  to  the  Navy.  But  not 
now;  not  even  soon,  and  more  because  of 
Thresher  than  In  spite  of  her. 

A  hundred  and  twenty-nine  men  carried 
an  Ideal  to  their  common  grave,  and  for  Dick 
to  leave  submarines  now  would  be  to  turn 
his  back  on  them  and  the  ideal  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives. 

The  safeguarding  of  this  Nation  against 
the  terrible  threats  that  face  it  Is  all-im- 
portant, and  the  honor  of  shouldering  even 
a  small  part  of  that  burden  is  Its  own  reward. 
Putting  It  In  simpler  terms,  someone  has 
to  do  this.  And  In  this  sophisticated  age  of 
ours,  when  patriotism  Is  corny  to  some,  and 
you  hear  others  expounding  that  K  Is  smarter 
to  be  a  healthy  coward  than  a  dead  hero.  It 
should  be  comforting  to  know  that  out  of  a 
thousand  Americans  who  ask: 

"Why  me?"  there  are  still  one  or  two  who 
will  answer,  "Why  not  me?" 

There  will  be  resignations  from  the  sub- 
marine fieet  as  a  direct  result  of  Thresher's 
tragic  end.  If  there  are  men  of  special 
training  and  talents,  such  as  Dick's,  who  can 
be  lured  back  Into  civilian  life  Just  for  the 
promise  of  personal  gains  In  private  indus- 
try, surely  there  are  as  many  who  will  leave 
in  a  greater  hurry  when  they  feel  that  their 
very  skins  are  at  stake. 

And  without  malice.  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  Navy  will  be  a  stronger,  stabler  force  for 
their  having  left  it.  I  should  not  have  to 
tell  you  that  It  Is  not  for  any  lack  of  love 
for  Dick  that  I  havent  even  brought  up  the 
subject. 

For  one-  thing.  It  would  do  absolutely  no 
good.  In  truth.  If  I  thought  there  were  the 
slightest  chance  that  a  wife's  selfish  whin- 
ing could  move  Dick  an  Inch  from  his  chosen 
course,  I'd  lose  much  of  my  respect  for  him. 
Deep  Inside,  I  think  you  would  too. 

Nor  Is  It  likely  that  his  Judgment  could 
be  Influenced  markedly  by  the  old  standby 
of  all  pleas  for  resignation  •  •  •  "for  the  good 
of  the  children."  A  man  has  obligations  to 
his  family,  certainly,  but  by  what  reasoning 
can  these  be  better  served  outside  of  the 
Navy?  It's  for  us,  for  you,  for  our  children 
and  their  contemporaries,  for  the  country 
that  our  generation  will  one  day  put  into 
their  hands,  that  he  must  stay.  Be  proud  of 
him. 

Tinosa  will  go  to  sea  soon,  probably  next 
month,  for  her  initial  sea  trials.  I  thought 
that  Thresher's  loes  would  delay  the  first 
underway  for  a  month  or  so.  but  It  appears 
now  that  It  will  not.  I'm  not  afraid,  for  I 
know  this  ship's  complement  of  officers  and 
men  for  the  stubborn.  Immovable,  hatchet- 
swinging  perfectionists  they  are. 

When  the  time  comes.  If  they  say  that  the 
ship  and  they  themselves  are  ready,  they'll 
be  ready.  Just  what  happened  aboard 
Thresher  Is  not  yet  known.  There  are  prob- 
ably as  many  opinions  as  there  are  men  In- 
volved in  the  task  of  unravelling  the  mystery, 
and  they're  not  helped  of  course  by  that  fact 
that  most  of  the  tangible  evidence  continues 
to  elude  the  ships  searching  for  it  In  8,400 
feet  of  water. 

That  a  fiaw  exists  In  the  original  design  of 
Thresher  class  subs  Is  still  a  possibility,  al- 
though Permit  and  Plunger  have  operated 
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successfully  at  test  depth,  as  had  Thresher 
herself  prior  to  overhaul. 

Rest  assured  that  until  they've  r\iled  out 
the  chance  of  a  design  flaw  altogether, 
Thresher-cltiaa  submarines,  and  this  of  course 
Includes  Tinosa.  wUl  t>e  limited  to  a  depth 
known  safe  even  for  Thresher  herself  on  her 
last  day  of  operations. 

The  Navy  isn't  ready  to  take  chances  with 
human  life.  From  the  greenest  recruit  in 
San  Diego  to  the  top  brass  in  Washington. 
Thresher's  loss  has  dealt  the  death  blow  to 
whatever  cockiness  and  eomplacency  had 
arisen  out  of  the  nuclear  fleet's  spotless  rec- 
ord of  1 1  years'  standing. 

None  of  us  will  ever  be  quite  the  same. 
Even  Portsmouth  has  changed.  It's  nothing 
you  can  put  yoior  finger  on.  Just  a  feeling 
that  pervades  the  military  and  civilians  alike, 
and  one  that  seems  destined  to  remain  long 
after  the  board  of  inquiry  proceedings  have 
left  the  front  pages. 


Part  I.  'The  Elite  and  the  Electorate,**  the 
True  New  Frontier  Philosophy,  Ex- 
pressed by  Senators  Falbright  and 
Clark,  as  More  Power  for  the  President, 
Lets  for  Congress  and  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoaroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 
with  grave  concern  the  articles  submit- 
ted for  the  symposium  on  the  subject 
"The  Elite  and  the  Electorate"  or  "Is 
Government  by  the  People  Possible?" 
sponsored  by  the  Fund  for  the  Republic's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions by  Senators  J.  William  Ptjl- 
BRicHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  Joseph  S. 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  discussing  the 
former  herein. 

Senator  Pulbricht  Ep>oke  on  the  sub- 
ject "Is  Government  by  the  People  Pos- 
sible?" and  answers  the  question  in  the 
first  sentence  of  his  article,  thus: 

The  question  before  us  oan  be  answered 
simply:  Government  by  the  people  Is  possible 
but  highly  Improbable. 

This  statement  and  conclusion  in  itself 
Is  alarming  enough,  but  when  coupled 
with  other  observations,  gives  cause  for 
real  concern  as  to  the  outspoken  critics 
of  the  traditional  American  concept  of 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people." 

Senator  Pulbright,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Seriate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee concluded  that  "we  must  contem- 
plate the  further  enhancement  of  Presi- 
dential authority  in  foreign  affairs"  and 
surprisingly  reaches  that  conclusion  on 
the  basis  of  two  premises  which  he  feels 
dictates  the  downgrading  of  congres- 
sional constitutional  functions  in  for- 
eign policy.  The  premises  he  uses  are, 
first,  that. the  foreign  policy  difficulties  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  are  to  be 
blamed  on  "diffusion  of  authority  be- 
tween and  within  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches"  and  second,  that  "the 
foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  enable  it  to  implement. 


modify,  or  thwart  the  President's  policy, 
but  not  itself  to  initiate  or  shape  policy." 

Senator  Fulbright  suggests  that  the 
President  become  endowed  with  greater 
E>ower  and  authority,  resulting  obviously 
in  the  diminution  of  congressional  F>owers 
by  acquiescence,  because  "the  Presiden- 
tial Office  is  the  only  one  imder  our  con- 
stitutional system  that  constitutes  a 
forum  for  moral  and  political  leadership 
on  a  national  scale."  In  support  of  this 
he  quotes  Walter  Lippmann  who  makes 
an  amazing  and  almost  unbelievably 
broad  indictment  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  stating  "a  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  relationship  between 
the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment" has  developed  and  that  "the  peo- 
ple have  acquired  power  which  they  are 
incapable  of  exercising  and  the  govern- 
ments they  elect  have  lost  powers  which 
they  must  recover  if  they  are  to  govern." 
He  follows  this  with  a  general  downgrad- 
ing of  the  Congressman's  will  or  ability 
to  make  basic  decisions  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows  verbatim,  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
May  28,  1963,  commenting  thereon  en- 
titled: "A  Proposal  To  Junk  the 
Republic." 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  28,  1963] 
A  Proposal  To  Jukx  ths  Repttblic 

Never  before  In  our  history  would  a  poli- 
tician in  the  position  of  Senator  J.  William 
FoLBaiGHT.  of  'Arkansas,  have  dared  suggest, 
as  the  Senator  has,  that  we  scrap  our  con- 
stitutional system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  make  It  impossible  for  Congress  to 
"thwart"  the  President's  plans.  He  would 
have  been  Instantly,  almost  universally,  and 
Justifiably  denounced  as  a  traitor  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 

Yet  such  Is  precisely  the  proposal  now 
made  by  Mr.  PtTLBRicHT,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  an- 
other Democrat.  Senator  Joseph  Clabk,  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  the 
Center  few  the  Study  of  Dnnocratlc  Institu- 
tions under  the  suggestive  title.  "The  Elite 
and  the  Eaectorate." 

"The  foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution."  Mr.  Pulbeight  com- 
plains, "enable  It  to  Implement,  modify,  or 
thwart  the  President's  proposals.  •  •  •  The 
defects  of  Congress  as  an  institution  reflect 
the  defects  of  classical  democratic  thought." 

Defects?  Maybe  there  are  defects  in  Con- 
gress, but  where  have  the  most  dangerous 
mistakes  been  made?  Who  fumbled  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion  by  piUllng  off  air  cover? 
Who  tells  \i8  that  we  must  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  manage  our  news?  Certainly  not 
Congress;  these  mistakes  can  be  blamed 
solely  on  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  powers  Mr.  Pulbright  would 
Increase. 

Indeed  Mr.  Ptn,BRicHT  himself  Is  for 
managed  news.  "Public  opinion."  he  says, 
"must  be  educated  and  led  •  •  •.  This  Is 
preeminently  a  task  for  Presidential  leader- 
ship." 

The  Constitution,  In  Mr.  FOT-Baicirrs  opin- 
ion. Is  hopelessly  outdated.  "Government 
by  the  people  Is  possible,  but  highly  Im- 
probable." Which  means,  we  suppose,  that 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  were 
fought  In  vain,  and  that  the  Gettysburg 
Address  can  be  relegated  to  the  file  of  his- 
torical trivia.  IHp  electorate  are  Incapable, 
through  their  Representatives  In  Congress, 
of  running  the  country;  their  duties  must 
be  handed  over  to  the  elite,  who,  we  suppose, 
Inhabit  the  west  wing  of  the  White  House 
and  the  executive  departments. 

Congressmen  are  too  susceptible  to  pressure 
groups,   according  to   Mr.  Fclbricht.     "Too 


often,  decisions  of  principle  are  postponed 
or  neglected,  and  opportunities  lost  •  •  •. 
The  source  of  this  malady  Is  the  diffusion 
of  authority  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches." 

E>oe8  Mr.  Fulbright  suggest  that  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  departments  are  Im- 
mune to  pressure?  Does  he  prefer  the  risk 
of  bad  decisions  made  by  executive  flat  to 
the  chance  that  good  programs  may  occa- 
sionally be  delayed  by  Congress?  Does  he 
forget  that  Congress  Is  there  as  much  to 
prevent  mad  programs  as  to  enact  good  ones? 

In  the  past,  we  repeat,  Mr.  P^ilbright 
would  not  have  dared  make  such  sugges- 
tions. But  now  we're  on  a  New  Frontier, 
where  the  President  can  casually  dismiss  the 
Constitution  as  something  "written  under 
entirely  different  conditions,"  and  where 
Ambassador  Stevenson  can  deplore  old- 
fashioned  patriotism  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
hegemony  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  a  leading  member  of  the  Kennedy 
team  asks  us  to  junk  our  heritage  and  sub- 
stitute the  volatile  sort  of  autocracy  which 
General  de  Gaulle  has  Imposed  In  France. 
We're  asked  to  submit  to  the  sort  of  one-man 
rule  which  exists  under  Mayor  Dcdey  in  Chi- 
cago, where  crooked  elections  are  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  this  is  the  same  Mr. 
F'm-BBiGHT  who  accused  President  Elsenhower 
of  muzzling  the  generals.  Inhibiting  free 
speech,  and  usurping  the  powers  of  Congress. 
What  better  evidence  is  there  that  his  latest 
proposal  Is  designed  not  simply  to  subordi- 
nate Congress  to  the  President,  but  to  sub- 
ordinate all  opposition,  and  Indeed  the  whole 
electorate,  to  the  will  of  a  clique  which 
presumptuously  regards  Itself  as  the  elite? 


Thk  Elite  and  the  Electorate 
(By  Senator  J.  William  Pulbright) 

The  question  before  us  can  be  answered 
simply:  government  by  the  people  Is  poeslbl© 
but  highly  Improbable.  The  difficulties  of 
self-government  are  manifest  throughout  the 
world. 

The  history  of  political  thought  In  the 
last  century  and  a  half  is  largely  one  of  qual- 
Iflcatlon,  modification,  and  outright  repudia- 
tion of  the  heady  democratic  optimism  of  the 
18th  century.  ".The  play  Is  still  on,"  writes 
Carl  Becker,  "and  we  are  stUl  betting  on  free- 
dom of  the  mind,  but  the  outcome  seems 
now  somewhat  more  dubious  than  It  did 
in  Jefferson's  time,  because  a  century  and 
a  half  of  experience  makes  It  clear  that  men 
do  not  In  fact  always  use  their  freedc«n  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  In  quite  the  rational 
and  disinterested  way  they  are  supposed  to." 

The  major  preoccupation  of  democratic 
thought  In  our  time  has  been  Its  continuing 
and  troubled  effort  to  reconcile  the  Irrefut- 
able evidences  of  human  weakness  and  Irra- 
tionality, which  modem  history  has  so  abun- 
dantly provided,  with  a  ix>lltlcal  philosophy 
whoee  very  foundation  Is  the  assumption  of 
human  goodness  and  reason.  The  dilemma 
has  troubled  all  of  the  free  societies  of  the 
West,  none  more  so  than  the  United  States, 
whose  national  experience  until  a  genera- 
tion ago  seemed  to  represent  the  realization 
of  classical  democratic  theory. 

In  addition  to  defects  of  concept  and  con- 
tent, classical  democratic  thought  Is  marked 
by  a  strikingly  unhlstorlc  spirit.  It  grandly 
and  Inexplicably  conceived  of  democratic  so- 
ciety as  an  organ  created  by  a  single  act  of 
human  will  and  reason,  igncMing  the  empiri- 
cal lessons  of  the  centuries  of  English  history 
through  which  representative  government 
had  been  tortuously  evolving  In  the  face  of 
numberless  obstacles  and  diversions.  If 
Englishmen  could  fall  prey  to  such  delusions. 
It  was  far  easier  for  Americans,  whose  revo- 
lution lent  some  credence  to  the  abstractions 
of  rationalist  philosophy. 

The  revolutlonarlea  of  1T76  inherited  a 
society  that  was  already  the  freest  In  the 
world.     Its  freedom  was  built  on  solid  foun- 
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datlons  of  EnglUh  traditions  and  constitu- 
tional piinclplM,  which  formed  the  bed- 
rock of  future  stability.  The  revolution  waa 
not  directed  against  a  feudal  anclen  regime 
but  against  the  most  liberal  and  progressive 
monarchy  of  B\irope.  whose  oppression  of 
the  colonists  had  consisted  In  recent  and 
limited  Infringements  on  long-established 
rights.  The  great  advantage  of  America, 
said  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  In  a  profound  In- 
sight, lay  In  not  having  had  to  endure  a 
democratic  revolution. 

The  American  experience  has  thus  had  the 
appearance  but  not  the  reality  of  a  society 
built  by  flat  to  the  specifications  of  ra- 
Uonallst  philosophy.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted the  romance  of  Imagining  ourselves 
revolutionaries  when  In  fact  our  democracy 
is  the  product  of  long  tradition  and  evolu- 
tion. The  mischief  of  our  rationalist  Illu- 
sion Is  that  It  leads  to  erroneous  Inferences 
about  our  own  free  society  and  about  the 
prospects  of  government  by  the  people  else- 
where In  the  world.  Most  notably.  It  blinds 
us  to  the  powerful  limitations  on  human 
action  Imposed  by  history,  to  the  Incalcn- 
lable  difficulties  of  building  a  free  society, 
and  to  the  basic  incapacity  of  man  to  create 
-viable  Institutions  out  of  the  abstractions 
of  pure  reason.  Society,  said  Edmund 
Burke.  Is  Indeed  a  contract,  but  as  the  ends 
of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
In  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partner- 
ship not  only  between  those  who  are  living, 
but  between  those  who  are  living,  those  who 
are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born. 

The  descent  from  democratic  optimism  In 
Western  political  thought  has  been  more 
than  borne  out  by  events.  As  a  result  of 
the  greiat  conflicts  of  the  20th  centiory  the 
worldwide  dominance  of  the  Western 
democracies  has  been  lost.  These  conflicts 
and  upheavals  have  thrown  the  domocracles 
on  the  defensive  and  generated  powerful 
■trains  within  the  free  Western  societies 
thonselves.  There  has  developed,  writes 
Walter  Llppmann.  "a  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  relationship  between  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  the  Government."  ''The 
people."  he  writes,  "have  acquired  power 
which  they  are  Incapable  of  exercising,  and 
the  governments  they  elect  have  lost  powers 
which  they  must  recover  if  they  are  to 
govern." 

The  Impact  of  mass  opinion  on  vital  Issues 
of  war  and  peace.  In  Llppmann's  analysis. 
Is  to  Impose  a  massive  negative  at  critical 
Junctures  when  new  courses  of  policy  are 
needed.  Lagging  disastrously  behind  the 
movement  of  events.  Llppmann  contends, 
public  opinion  forced  a  vindictive  peace  In 
1919.  then  refused  to  act  against  a  resurgent 
Germany  In  the  Interwar  years,  and  Anally 
was  aroused  to  paroxysms  of  hatred  and 
unattainable  hopes  In  a  Second  World  War 
that  need  never  have  occurred.  The  Impact 
of  public  opinion,  says  Llppmann,  has  been 
nothing  lees  than  a  compulsion  to  make 
mistakes. 

For  a  polltlcan  who  serves  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  constituency,  the  course  of  prudence 
Is  to  adhere  to  prevailing  views.  To  be  pre- 
maturely right  Is  to  court  what,  to  the  poli- 
ticians at  least,  is  a  premature  retirement. 
We  oome  at  last  to  the  Ironic  inversion  of 
the  classical  democratic  faith  in  the  will  of 
the  people:  not  only  does  public  opinion  fall 
to  hold  the  politician  to  the  course  of  wis- 
dom and  responsibility  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  take  the  right  course  requires  a  singular 
act  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  politician. 
A  few  might  share  the  Wllsonlan  view  that 
"There  Is  nothing  more  honorable  than  to 
be  driven  from  power  because  one  was  right." 
Par  more  prevalent  is  the  outlook  of  Lloyd 
George,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  quite 
candidly  rejected  proposals  whose  merit  he 
conceded  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  "crucified"  at  home.  In  the  Lloyd 
O«orge  view,  which  ia  a  prototype — and  not 
without  some  merit  in   my  opinion — there 


Is  little  glory  and  still  less  constructive  pur- 
pose In  being  defeated  for  falling  to  do  the 
Impossible. 

Can  we  reconstruct  the  excessively  opti- 
mistic democratic  thought  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Into  a  chastened  but  more  realistic  phi- 
losophy of  government  by  the  people?  I 
believe  we  can,  and  this  belief.  I  think.  Is 
fwevalent  among  the  wisest  of  statesmen 
and  scholars. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Age  of  Reason 
emphasized  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  a 
free  society,  but  the  strength  and  viability 
of  denKicracy  rest  not  only  on  Its  aspira- 
tions but  also  on  its  accommodations  to  the 
limitations  of  human  wisdom,  to  man's  In- 
ability to  perceive  the  Infinite  Democracy, 
Winston  Churclilll  once  said.  Is  the  worst 
form  of  government  men  have  ever  devised — 
except  for  every  other  form.  Or  In  Jeffer- 
son's words:  "Sometimes  It  Is  said  that  man 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?" 

If  men  are  often  irrational  In  their  po- 
litical behavior.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  ai%  always  Irrational  and.  what  Is  more 
ImporUnt.  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
Incapable  of  reason.  Whether  in  fact  a  peo- 
ple's cap>aclty  for  self-government  can  be 
realized  depends  on  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  education.  It  seems  to  me  an  aston- 
ishing dUtortion  of  priorities  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  Government  gladly 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  space  explora- 
tion while  denying  desperately  needed  funds 
to  their  public  schools.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  society  that  has  shamefully  starved 
and  neglected  Its  public  education  can  claim 
to  have  exploited  Its  fullest  possibilities  and 
found  them  wanting. 

The  case  for  government  by  elites  Is  ir- 
refutable Insofar  as  It  rests  on  the  need  for 
expert  and  specialized  knowledge.  The 
average  citizen  is  no  more  qualified  for  the 
detailed  administration  of  government  than 
the  average  politician  is  qualified  to  practise 
medicine  or  to  split  an  atom.  But  in  the 
choice  of  basic  goals,  the  fundamental  moral 
judgments  that  shape  the  life  of  a  society, 
the  Judgment  of  trained  elites  is  no  more 
valid  than  the  Judgment  of  an  educated 
people.  The  knowledge  of  the  navlgatdr  Is 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  voyage,  but  his 
special  skills  have  no  relevance  to  the  choice 
of  whether  to  take  the  voyage  and  where 
we  wish  to  go. 

The  distinction  of  course  Is  between  means 
and  ends.  The  experience  of  modern  times 
shows  us  that  when  the  passengers  take  over 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  it  is  likely  to  go 
on  the  rocks.  This  does  not  mean  that  their 
chosen  destination  is  the  wrong  one  or  that 
an  expert  would  have  made  a  better  choice, 
but  only  that  they  are  unlikely  to  get  there 
without  the  navigator's  guidance. 

The  demonstrated  superiority  of  democ- 
racy over  dictatorship  derives  precisely  from 
its  refusal  to  let  ruling  elites  make  the  basic 
moral  decisions  and  value  judgments  of  so- 
ciety. The  core  of  classical  democratic 
thought  Is  the  concept  of  free  individuality 
as  the  ultimate  moral  value  of  human  so- 
ciety. Stripped  of  its  excessive  optimism 
about  human  nature,  the  core  of  classical 
liberalism  remains  valid  and  Intact.  The 
value  and  strength  of  this  concept  are  its 
promise  of  fulfillment  for  man's  basic  aspira- 
tions. The  philosopher  and  the  psychoana- 
lyst agree  that,  whether  it  issues  from  reason 
or  instinct,  man's  basic  aspiration  Is  to  be  a 
free  individual. 

A  reconstructed  philosophy  of  self-govern- 
ment, accepting  the  weaknesses  as  well  as 
the  strengths  of  human  nature,  must  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
human  capacity  for  rational  moral  choice. 
The  challenge  to  public  education  Is  noth- 
ing less  than  to  prepare  the  individual  for 
self-government,  to  cultivate  his  capacity 
for  free  Inquiry  and  his  more  humane  In- 


stincts, to  teach  him  how  rather  than  what 
to  think,  in  short,  to  sustain  democracy  by 
what  Ralph  Barton  Perry  called  "an  express 
Insistence  upon  quality  and  distinction." 

A  reconstructed  philoaopby  of  self-govern- 
ment must  replace  an  Ingenuous  faith  in 
human  nature  with  a  realUtlc  faith  In  hu- 
man capacity,  recognizing  that  self-govern- 
ment, though  the  best  form  of  political 
organization  that  men  have  devised.  Is  also 
the  most  difficult.  Democracy,  In  short, 
must  come  to  terms  with  man's  weaknesses 
and  irrationalities  while  reaching  for  the 
best  that  is  In  him. 

Such  a  revised  approach  to  democracy  has 
certain  implications  for  the  way  in  which 
we  organize  our  Government  and  conduct 
Its  affairs.  As  Americans  with  our  deeply 
rooted  and  fundamentally  healthy  distrust 
of  government  j)ower,  we  might  start  by  at 
least  reexamining  certain  long-held  convic- 
tions based  on  this  distrust  of  power.  We 
might  at  least  consider  the  proposition,  as 
expressed  by  Lord  RadcUffe,  that  "liberty 
looked  upon  as  the  right  to  find  and  to  try 
to  realize  the  best  that  is  In  oneself  Is  not 
something  to  which  power  is  necessarily  hos- 
tile." that.  Indeed,  "such  liberty  may  even 
need  the  atclve  Intervention  of  authority  to 
make  it  possible." 

To  return  to  my  metaphor,  we  must  guard 
against  allowing  the  navigator  to  determine 
our  destination,  but  we  must  allow  him  to 
steer  the  ship  without  amateur  supervision 
of  every  turn  of  the  wheel.  A  political 
leader  Is  chosen  because  of  his  supposed 
qualifications  for  his  job.  If  he  Is  qualified, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  carry  It  out  accord- 
ing to  his  own  best  judgment.  If  his  judg- 
ment Is  found  defective  by  his  electors,  he 
can  and  should  be  removed.  His  constitu- 
ents, however,  must  recognize  that  he  has  a 
duty  to  Ills  office  as  well  as  to  them  and  that 
their  duty  In  turn  Is  to  fill  the  office  but 
not  to  run  It.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  functions  of  representation  and  of  gov- 
ernment, requiring  our  elected  leaders  to 
represent  us  while  allowing  them  to  govern. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
enormously  complex  and  slow-moving  pro- 
cedures of  the  American  Government  are 
adequate  to  meet  both  the  dangers  and  the 
opportunities  of  our  foreign  relations.  Too 
often,  decisions  of  principle  are  postponed 
or  neglected  and  opportunities  lost  because 
of  the  obstacles  to  decision  Imposed  by  our 
policy  processes.  The  source  of  this  malady 
is  the  diffusion  of  authority  between  and 
within  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  and  the  accessibility  of  all  of  these 
centers  of  power  to  a  wide  variety  of  pres- 
sures and  Interests.  The  problem  Is  com- 
pounded by  the  durable  myth  of  Jacksonlan 
democracy,  the  view  that  any  literate  citizen 
can  do  almost  any  Job  and  that  a  democracy 
can  do  without  a  highly  trained  adminis- 
trative elite. 

"Porelgn  politics."  wrote  Tocquevllle,  "de- 
mand scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which 
a  democracy  possesses;  and  they  require,  on 
the  contrary,  the  perfect  use  of  almost  all 
those  faculties  In  which  It  is  deficient  •  •  • 
a  democracy  is  unable  to  regulate  the  details 
of  an  Important  undertaking,  to  persevere  In 
a  design,  and  to  work  out  Its  execution  in 
the  presence  of  serious  obstacles.  It  cannot 
combine  Its  measures  with  secrecy,  and  It 
will  not  await  their  consequences  with  pa- 
tience. These  are  qualities  which  more  espe- 
cially belong  to  an  Individual,  or  to  an  aris- 
tocracy." 

My  question  Is  not  whether  we  might  wish 
to  alter  our  traditional  foreign  policy  making 
procedures  but  whether  In  fact  we  have  any 
choice  but  to  do  so  In  a  world  that  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  conduct  Its  affairs  tinder 
Anglo-Saxon  rules  of  procedure. 

The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  is  Presidential  power. 
There  are  major  areas  of  foreign  policy — 
those  relating  more  to  long-term  problems 
than  to  Immediate  crises — wherein  Presfden- 
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tlal  authority  Is  Incommensurate  with  Pres- 
idential responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  power  between  exeouttve  and  legis- 
lative branches  and  wltlkln  the  latter.  The 
foreign  policy  powers  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  enable  It  to  implement,  modify, 
or  thwart  the  President's  proposals  but  not 
Itself  to  Initiate  or  shape  policy.  These 
powers,  moreover,  are  widsly  dispersed  with- 
in Congress  among  autonomous  comml.ttees, 
each  under  a  chairman  who  swes  little  If 
anything  In  the  way  of  political  obligation 
to  the  President. 
\  The  defects  of  Congress  as  an  institution 

reflect  the  defects  of  classical  democratic 
thought.  These  pertain  primarily  to  foreign 
policy.  In  domestic  matters,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  Congress  Is  as  well  qualified  to  shape 
policy  as  the  executive,  and  In  some  resi>ects 
more  so  because  of  the  freedom  of  at  least 
some  members  from  the  particular  electoral 
pressures  that  operate  on  the  President.  The 
frequency  of  elections  and  the  local  orienta- 
tion of  party  organizations,  however,  do  not 
encourage  serious  and  sustained  study  of 
International  relations.  Congressmen  are 
acutely  susceptible  to  local  and  regional  pres- 
sures and  to  the  waves  of  fear  and  emotion 
that  sometimes  sweep  over  public  opinion. 
The  legislator.  In  short.  Is  under  constant 
and  Intense  pressure  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
vailing tendencies  of  public  opinion,  how- 
ever temporary  and  unstable. 

Public  opinion  must  be  eduo»ted  and  led 
if  it  Is  to  bolster  a  wise  and  effective  foreign 
policy.  This  Is  pre-eminently  a  task  for 
Presidential  leadership  because  the  Presi- 
dential office  Is  the  only  one  under  our  con- 
stitutional system  that  constitutes  a  forum 
for  moral  and  political  leadership  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Accordingly,  I  think  that  we 
must  contemplate  the  further  enhancement 
of  Presidential  authority  In  foreign  affairs. 
The  prospect  Is  a  disagreeable  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  one.  but  the  alternative  Is  Inuno- 
blUty  and  the  paralysis  of  national  policy 
In  a  revolutionary  world,  which  can  only 
lead  to  consequences  Immeasurably  more 
disagreeable  and  dangerous. 

The  preeminence  erf  Presidential  responsi- 
bility is  in  no  way  ^n  Implied  license  for  the 
legislator  to  evade  national  and  international 
responsibility  and  to  surrender  to  the  pres- 
sures of  local  and  parochial  Interest.  I  can 
find  no  better  words  to  define  this  respon- 
sibility than  those  of  Edmund  Burke  in  his 
classic  statement  to  his  constituents  at  Bris- 
tol in  1774: 

"Certainly,  gentlemen.  It  ought  to  be  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  s  representative,  to 
live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  corre- 
spondence, and  the  most  unreserved  commu- 
nication with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes 
ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their 
opinion  high  respect;  their  business  unre- 
mitted attention.  It  Is  his  duty  to  sacrifice 
his  repose,  his  pleasures,  his  satisfactions,  to 
theirs;  and.  above  all.  ever,  and  In  all  cases, 
to  prefer  their  Interest  to  his  own.  But,  his 
unbiased  opinion,  his  matiire  Judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sac- 
rifice to  you;  to  any  man.  or  to  any  set  oX 
men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from 
yotir  pleasure;  no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the 
constitution.  They  are  a  trust  from  Provi- 
dence, for  the  abuse  of  which  be  is  deeply 
answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you, 
not  his  Industry  only,  but  his  Judgment;  and 
he  betrays.  Instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sac- 
rifices It  to  your  opinion." 

As  a  freshman  Senator  in  1946  I  attempted 
in  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
define  the  i>roper  role  of  the  legislator  in  re- 
lation to  his  constituents,  to  the  Nation, 
and  to  his  own  oonsclenoe.  After  17  years 
I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  views  I  then  ex- 
pressed in  these  words : 

"The  average  legislator  early  In  his  career 
discovnv  that  there  are  certain  Interests,  or 
prejudices,  of  his  oonstltvents  which  are 
dangerous    to   trifle    with.     Some   of   these 


prejudices  may  not  be  of  ftindamental  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  in 
which  case  he  is  Justified  In  humoring  them, 
even  though  he  may  disapprove.  The  dif- 
ficult case  is  where  the  prejudice  concerns 
fundamental  policy  affecting  the  national 
welfare.  A  sound  sense  of  values,  the  ability 
to  discriminate  between  that  which  is  of 
fundamental  importance  and  that  which  is 
only  superficial.  Is  an  Indispensable  qualifi- 
cation of  a  good  legislator.  As  an  example 
of  what  I  mean,  let  us  take  the  poll-tax  issue 
and  isolationism.  Regardless  of  how  per- 
suasive my  colleagues  or  the  national  press 
may  be  about  the  evils  of  the  poll  tax.  I  do 
not  see  Its  fundamental  importance,  and  I 
shall  follow  the  views  of  the  people  of  my 
State.  Although  it  may  be  symbolic  of  con- 
ditions which  many  deplore,  It  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  that  Its  abolition  will  cure  any  of 
our  major  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
gardless of  how  strongly  opposed  my  con- 
stituents may  prove  to  be  to  the  creation  of, 
and  participation  In,  an  ever  stronger  United 
Nations  Organization,  I  could  npt  follow 
such  a  policy  In  that  field  unless  It  becomes 
clearly  hopeless.   •    •    •" 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
the  theme  of  these  remarks:  government  by 
the  people,  despite  1&  failures  and  short- 
comings, remains  the  one  form  of  political 
organization  that  offers  the  promise  of  ful- 
fillment for  our  highest  aspirations.  Al- 
though we  have  been  comp>elIed  to  qualify 
the  unlimited  optimism  of  classical  demo- 
cratic thought,  we  remain  convinced  that 
the  core  of  that  thought— the  belief  In  the 
moral  sanctity  of  the  free  mind  an  1  the  free 
Individual — remains  the  most  valid  of  human 
philosophies.  In  Carl  Becker's  words :"  •  •  • 
although  we  no  longer  have  the  onllmlted 
and  solvent  backing  of  God  or  natiu-e,  we 
are  still  betting  that  freedom  of  the  mind 
win  never  disprove  the  proposition  that  oixly 
through  freedom  of  the  mind  can  a  reason- 
ably Just  society  ever  be  created." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  15.  there  was  a  regional 
meeting  in  Cleveland  to  consider  a  com- 
prehensive transportation  and  land  use 
program  for  northeastern  Ohio.  This 
conference  was  held  at  the  Engineering 
and  Scientific  Center  of  Cleveland  and 
included  representatives  of  all  of  the 
urban  planning  agencies  in  the  north- 
eastern Ohio  community. 

The  following  brilliant  and  challenging 
addiess  was  given  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert  C.    Weaver,    Administrator   of   the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency : 
AoDBEss  BT  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Adminibtratoh, 

Housing  and  Home  PnTANCx  Acenct,  at  a 

LlTNCHEON    AnNOUNCINC    A    COMPHEHENSU'E 
TRANSI*b»TATION     AND    LAND    USK    PLANNING 

Program    roa    Northeastern    Ohio    Engi- 
neering AND  SCTENTtFIC  CENTER,  CLrVELAND. 

Ohio,  Mat  15, 1963 

Recently  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  to 
two  other  groups — one  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
other  in  Detroit — that  are  involved,  as  you 
are,  in  planning  for  the  future  of  their  region. 


The  frequency  of  meetings  of  this  scn-t  Is 
a  clear  Indication  of  the  Increase,  throughout 
this  country,  of  interest  in  and  action  to- 
ward regional  planning.  And  they  are  a 
symptom  of  the  determination  of  Americans 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  urban  frontier. 

Urbanization — the  growth  of  urban  areas — 
has  been  going  on  In  this  country  for  a  long 
time.  But  for  many  years  it  was  possible 
to  ignore  urban  growth,  or  at  least  to  take  a 
laissez  falre  attitude  toward  it.  There  was 
then  very  little  reall2atlon  that  this  growth 
represented  the  emergence  In  this  country  of 
a  new  frontier — a  frontier  of  Intensive  de- 
velopment comparable  In  its  challenges  and 
opportunities  to  the  old  frontier  of  extensive 
development. 

President  Kennedy  saw  this,  however,  and 
made  it  an  Important  issue  during  his  cam- 
paign. Since  his  election  he  has  made  It  a 
focal  point  for  the  domestic  programs  of  his 
administration. 

Most  of  you  here  are  familiar  with  the  long 
catalog  of  problems  which  have  emerged  as 
a  result  of  urbanization:  The  migration  of 
low-Income  families  to  the  centers  of  cities; 
the  migration  of  moderate  and  higher 
income  families  to  the  suburbs;  racial  dis- 
crimination In  housing,  schools,  and  public 
facilities;  unemployment,  aggravated  by  the 
spread  of  automation;  the  skyrocketing  cost 
of  replacing  and  expanding  schools  and  other 
essential  physical  facilities;  the  impossible 
tangle  of  traffic  and  transportation  needs. 
•Every  one  of  these  Involves  a  host  of  im- 
mediate needs  for  those  who  live  and  work 
In  tirban  areas.  City  and  county  budgets — 
even  with  the  help  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government — are  strained  to  the  utmost 
In  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist 
now. 

The  very  thought  of  the  needs  that  will  ex- 
ist tomorrow  sometimes  seems  overwhelming. 
Yet  it  Is  essential  that  we  do  look  to  the 
needs  of  tomorrow  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
meeting  them  better  than  we  have  those  of 
today. 

This  Is  why  the  metropolitan  and  regional 
planning  activities  that  are  going  on 
throughout  the  Nation  are  so  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  our  country. 

To  the  layman  city  planning  still  seems 
to  be  a  very  esoteric  study— although  there 
have  been  city  planners  at  work  since  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  probably  be- 
fore that. 

The  surveyors  who  laid  out  the  streets  of 
the  frontier  towns  of  this  country  were  city 
planners — without  benefit  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  perhaps,  but  planners  all  the 
same. 

So  are  those  who  lay  out  the  plans  for  the 
enormous  subdivisions  that  are  now  being 
built  on  the  outskirts  of  nearly  every  city 
In  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  not 
much  better  versed  In  the  theory  of  what 
they  are  doing  than  were  the  frontier  sur- 
veyors. But  they  are  exercising  a  powerful 
Influence  on  our  f  utiire. 

While  the  man  in  the  street  Is  still 
struggling  to  understand  what  city  plan- 
ning is  all  about,  the  world  has  moved  on 
to  yet  another  stage — the  stage  ot  planning 
on  the  scale  of  the  metropolis,  the  region, 
and  even  the  State. 

So  far  In  this  country  we  don't  talk  about 
national  planning.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
made  that  a  very  unpopular  phrase. 

But  ye  do  talk  about  "national  goals"  and 
"national  policies."  So  the  time  may  not 
be  far  off  when  some  of  the  academic 
/ratemlty  may  start  thinking  about  na- 
tional planning,  whether  they  have  the 
courage  to  call  It  that  or  not. 

The  proposed  transportation  and  land  use 
planning  program  for  the  seven-county 
area  in  northeastern  Ohio.  Which  you  have 
made  public  today.  Is  an  Impressive  achieve- 
ment. And  I  say  that  without  even  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  Its  details. 
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The  very  fact  that  7  counties,  com- 
prising a  region  where  more  than  3  million 
persons  live  and  140  municipal  and  town- 
ship governmenu  exercise  authority,  can 
conceive  of  getUng  together  and  come  up 
with   any  plan  at  all  Is  an  achievement. 

And  It  Is  an  achievement  that  holds  out 
the  promise  to  doeens  of  similar  regions 
throughout  the  country  that  they,  too,  can 
surmount  their  local  rivalries  and  Join  In 
planning  for  their  future. 

Mayor  Locher  has  told  me  that  this  study 
is  the  largest  to  be  conceived  of  under  the 
new  provisions  of  the  Highway  Act  of  1962. 
which  was  one  of  the  major  achievements  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  And  I  am 
sure  that  Mr  Lowell  Brldwell.  who  U  Spe- 
cial AsslsUnt  to  the  Under  .Secretary  for 
Transportation  In  the  Depcurtment  of  Com- 
merce, has  told  you  of  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments \inder  that  act. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration President  Kennedy  recognized  the 
need  for  greater  coordination  between  high- 
way   and    redevelopment    activities    In    our 

cities. 

There  have  been  places  where  the  juxta- 
position of  highway  construction  and  slum 
clearance  have  demolished  great  swaths 
through  the  centers  of  some  of  our  cities. 
Very  often  many  of  the  hardships  caused  by 
such  a  massive  dislocation  of  people  amd  of 
commerce  could  have  been  avoided  by  more 
Intelligent  planning  and  coordination  be- 
tween construction  activities. 

Shortly  after  his  inaug\iratlon  the  Presi- 
dent directed  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  me  to  take  steps  to  bring  this  coordina- 
tion about.  Mr  Brldwell  has  outlined  the 
nature  of  this  cooperation 

In  his  transportation  message  in  April 
last  year  the  Flresldent  made  clear  that  In 
the  future  highway  plans  should  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  comprehensive  community 
development  plans.  The  implications  of 
this  too  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  Brldwell. 
In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
we  have  given,  during  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, the  strongest  (>o8sible  emphasis  to 
the  importance  of  comprehensive  planning. 
In  his  special  message  to  Congress  on  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development,  early  in 
1961.  the  President  said:  "The  city  and  its 
suburbs  are  lnterde(>endent  parts  of  a  single 
community,  bound  together  by  the  web  of 
transportation  and  other  public  facilities 
and  by  common  economic  Interests.  Bold 
programs  In  Individual  Jurisdictions  are  no 
longer  enough.  Increasingly,  community  de- 
velopment must  be  a  cooperative  venture 
toward  the  common  goals  of  the  metropoli- 
tan region  as  a  whole." 

The  President  called  for  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  and  comprehensive  planning 
process  In  each  metropolitan  area,  embrac- 
ing all  major  activities,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  shape  the  community.  And  he 
emphasized  that  such  a  process  must  be 
democratic — for  only  when  the  citizens  of  a 
community  have  participated  In  selecting 
the  goals  which  will  shape  their  environment 
can  they  be  expected  to  support  the  actions 
necessary  to  acccMnpllsh  those  goals. 

To  carry  out  these  policy  directions,  the 
Hoiising  Act  of  1961.  which  the  President 
signed  In  June  of  that  year.  Included  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  strengthening  the  Federal 
assistance  given  to  communities  that  under- 
take comprehensive  planning 

That  act  Increased  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  urban  planning  from  half  to  two- 
thirds — to  the  same  proportion  as  that  for 
urbcm  renewal  assistance.  It  Increased  the 
total  authorization  for  planning  g^rants  from 
$20  million  to  »75  million.  And  It  authorized 
the  Hoojslng  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor to  provide  technical  assistance  to  agen- 
cies undertaking  planning. 

For  the  first  time,  the  act  made  compre- 
hensive planning  for  mass  transportation 
expressly  eligible.    And — in  a  new  program — 


It  authorized  $50  million  In  locms  to  public 
bodies  to  finance  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  where  these  were  part 
of  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  trans- 
portation system. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  also  established 
a  new  program  to  assist  local  public  bodies 
in  the  acquisition  of  land  to  be  used  as 
permanent  open  space.  This  program  au- 
thorized granU  of  $60  million  for  such  aid. 
These  granU  coxild  be  made  for  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  such  land. 
Or — If  the  grants  were  made  to  a  public 
body  with  regional  responsibilities — they 
could  be  for  as  much  as  30  percent.  In 
either  case  the  land  would  have  to  be  ac- 
quired In  accordance  with  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  area. 

To  coordinate  and  Implement  better  the 
program  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  related  to  planning  and  community 
development,  I  established  a  new  Office  of 
Metropolitan  Development  As  the  Assist- 
ant Administrator  to  head  that  Office  I  was 
able  to  get  a  man  with  extensive  experience 
In  this  field — Victor  Fischer 

In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  he 
works  closely  with  John  Kohl,  the  Assistant 
Administrator  who  heads  a  new  Office  of 
Transportation.  This  office  Is  responsible  for 
administering  the  program  of  loans  and 
demonstration  grants  for  mass  transporta- 
tion that  was  authorized  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  nwi.  Both  of  these  officials  are  In  con- 
stant communication  with  the  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  a  constituent  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  responsi- 
ble for  our  major  urban  planning  programs. 

We  believe  strongly  that  planning  for 
urban  regions  cannot  be  left  exclusively  to 
the  technicians — be  they  city  planners,  high- 
way engineers,  economists  or  other  special- 
ists. The  development  of  metropolitan  areas 
must  be  guided  by  responsible  local  leaders — 
elected  officials  and  others.  At  the  same 
time  the  technical  planning  needs  to  be  tied 
closely  to  comprehensive  planning  carried 
out  under  local  and  regional  auspices. 

Through  the  end  of  March  the  grants  that 
have  been  made  for  urban  planning  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  have  amounted 
to  $32.1  million  for  697  projects — compared 
with  $13.4  million  for  493  projects  in  the  6 
previous  years. 

These  Included  78  grants  to  metropolitan 
or  regional  planning  bodies  and  36  grants 
where  transportation  planning  was  Involved. 

Early  in  his  administration  the  President 
Instructed  Secretary  Hodges  and  me  to  un- 
dertake an  Inunediate  and  extensive  study  of 
urban  transportation  problenis  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  their  solu- 
tion. 

The  study  was  made  for  us  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional and  research  organization  headed  by 
Luther  OuUck.  It  carefully  examined  the 
transportation  needs  of  some  40  communi- 
ties, large  and  small.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  the  findings  clearly  showed  the 
need  for  vigorous  Federal  support  of  State 
and  local  action  In  this  field. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  the  President 
proposed  to  Congress  a  long-range  program 
of  financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  to 
help  plan  and  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
balanced  urban  transportation  network 

But  he  recommended  that  this  Federal  as- 
sistance be  limited  to  cases  where  there  Is  a 
continuing  program  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning on  an  areawlde  bt^ls.  and  where  the 
assisted  project  will  be  administered  through 
a  public  agency  as  part  of  an  officially  co- 
ordinated areawlde  transportation  system. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this  legis- 
lation, authorizing  grants  on  a  one-third 
matching  basis  up  to  $360  million.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  cleared  the 
legislation  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of  22   to  7, 


and  It  U  now  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
Rules  Oommlttee. 

In  the  event  this  legislation  is  passed,  the 
plan  which  you  have  announced  today  can 
be  an  Important  step  toward  qualifying  for 
participation  under  this  new  program. 

Although  I  have  limited  my  remarks  today 
to  the  physical  side  of  community  develop- 
ment, no  one  could  read  the  daily  news- 
papers without  realizing  that  all  of  this 
would  be  meaningless  unless  we  think  In 
terms  of  people  and  the  way  they  will  live. 

The  problems  of  physical  relationships 
within  the  community  are  Important,  of. 
course.  But  they  are  not  nearly  so  Impor- 
tant as  the  problems  of  human  relationships. 
Before  any  community  can  Intelligently  plan 
for  its  physical  grovrth  It  must  glve^hought 
to  creating  the  understanding  between  peo- 
ple that  Is  essential  to  building  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Former  Mayor  Celebrezze  understood  that 
during  the  years  of  bis  leadership  here  in 
Cleveland.  He  understood  the  needs  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  many  groups  who  live 
in  Cleveland,  and  he  worked  with  all  of  them 
so  they  would  all  work  together. 

Now  that  he  has  come  to  Washington  to 
head  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  h^  is  doing  the  same  thing 
on  a  national  scale. 

The  same  cooperation  that  exists  between 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  regard  to 
physical  planning  exists  between  the  HHFA 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  regard  to  the  human  rela- 
tionship^ within  cities. 

None  of  these  are  problems  and  needs  that 
can  be  compartmentalized  and  segmented 
and  assigned  to  one  particular  administra- 
tive category  or  another.  All  of  them  are 
complex.  Interwoven  and  overlapping  prob- 
lems that  demand  the  closest  kind  of  co- 
operation between  all  of  us. 

Your  luncheon  today  is  a  symbol  of  that 
cooperation.  And  I  am  glad  that  Mayor 
Locher  Invited  me  here  to  take  part  In  It. 


Hudson  VFW  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  remarks  I  made  in 
part  on  May  4.  1963  at  the  40th  anni- 
versary banquet  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  Hudson,  Mass..  in  my  dis- 
trict: 

This  occasion  has  great  significance  for 
the  town  of  Hudson,  and  Indeed  for  all  of 
us,  since  from  the  very  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, and  before,  the  members  of  this  orga- 
nization have  always  exemplified  the  most 
inspiring  kind  of  patriotism  and  the  best 
kind  of  citizenship. 

In  war,  its  members  have  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  every  generation  in  defending 
our  country  against  its  enemies. 

In  peace,  they  have  unselfishly  furnished 
the  leadership  and  example  that  has  been  so 
meaningful  and  constructive  for  community. 
State  an^  Nation,  for  our  spiritual  Ideals, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good  and 
well-being. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  great  pride  that  I  Join 
In  this  outstanding  celebration,  and  extend 
to  you  all.  as  your  Congressman  and  as  your 
friend,  my  warm  congratulations,  commenda- 


tion, and  the  faith  and  prayer  that  your  great 
work  will  long  continue. 

Through  your  members  and  other  gallant 
Americans  and  allies  have  fought  a  succession 
of  bloody  wars  to  preserve  our  blessed  heri- 
tage, and  for  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed, 
we  have  by  no  means,  as  yet.  realized  our 
goals   of    freedom   and   world   peace. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  is  still  with  us, 
vigorously  pressing  Its  alms  to  dominate  the 
world  and  to  stifle  the  lamps  of  freedom.  It 
has  been  responsible  for  much  bloodshed, 
turmoil,  strife,  and  injustice  In  the  world. 
It  Is  continuing  its  bitter  struggle  to  cap- 
ture, not  only  the  territories,  but  the  po- 
litical Independence  and  minds  of  men  an,d 
women  In  the  many  nations  where  It  con- 
tinues its  incessant  warfare  against  human 
freedom. 

But  it  Is  now  increasingly  evident  that  the 
Communists  are  losing  the  cold  war.  The 
might,  power,  and  strength  of  our  country 
and  the  free  world  Is  now  becoming  clear  to 
all,  even  the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin. 

If  we  but  continue  with  fimuiees  and 
strength  to  stand  resolutely  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  Its  aggressions,  its  de- 
sign, its  infiltrations  of  free  nations,  we  may 
yet  even  sooner  than  we  think,  achieve  that 
peace  and  brotherhood  which  the  whole 
world  seeks  and  yearns  for. 

We  must  not  allow  the  establishment  of  a 
Communist  beachhead  In  this  hemisphere, 
spreading  subversion  and  violence,  to 
threaten  our  safety  and  security  and  that 
of  our  neighbors. 

We  must  stand  by  our  commitments  for 
ordered  liberty  and  for  Justice,  decency  and 
collective  encouragement  and  assistance  for 
those  who  stand  with  us  In  the  fateful 
struggle  that  could  well  determine  the  course 
of  history  for  the  next  thousand  years  or 
more. 

These  tasks  will  require  continued  courage 
and  firm,  sagacious  leadership,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  American  people  will  never  aband- 
on oxir  historic  resolve  to  protect  our  free 
Institutions  and  the  rights  of  man. 

In  this  critical  period,  as  we  face  one  crisis 
after  another,  let  us  continue  to  show  that 
Indomitable  spirit,  allegiance  and  loyalty  to 
the  free  way  that  has  so  gloriously  marked 
the  members  of  this  orgaiHzatlon,  and  others 
like  you.  who  have  stood  and  will  continue 
to  stand  for  God  and  country,  for  the  dignity 
of  man  and  for  the  cherished  freedoms  we 
so  dearly  cherish. 

L«t  us  hopefully  look  forward  to  the  day. 
which  we  pray  may  soon  come  to  afflicted 
mankind,  when  subversive  conspiracies  will 
ceaae  and  when  Judicial  institutions  will  re- 
place armed  might  as  the  effective  Instru- 
ment for  implementing  a  Just  world  peace 
and  establLohing  in  the  world  the  blessings 
and  fruits  of  human  brotherhood. 

Until  that  day  comes,  let  us  courageously 
face  up  to  every  task,  keep  otir  great  Nation 
united,  vigorous  and  strong,  and  wisely  and 
patiently  use  our  great  power,  spiritual  and 
material,  and  our  resources  to  secure  a  Jvist, 
enduring  peace  and  to  guard  our  territorial 
Integrity,  pollUcal  independence  and  free 
democratic  institutions. 


Economic    Forecasting:    A   Risky   Guide 
to  Policymakinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOUBf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr.   Speaker,    policy- 
makers In  Government  as  well  as  In  the 


private  sector  are  relying  upon  economic 
forecasting  to  a  larger  and  larger  extent. 
Although  the  business  of  forecasting  has 
made  giant  strides  in  recent  decades,  It 
is  useful  to  be  reminded  that  the  fore- 
casters and  their  forecasts  often  are 
mistaken.  Their  predictions  of  things 
to  come — while  useful — must  not  be  re- 
lied utKjn  exclusively  for  guidance  in  the 
area  of  economic  policy. 

In  an  excellent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  27,  1963.  Mr.  M.  J.  Rossant 
draws  our  attention  to  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  economic  forecasting  and 
stresses  the  need  for  continuous  Improve- 
ment and  refinement  in  the  statistical 
tools  available  to  forecasters. 

Another  observation  made  by  Mr. 
Rossant  is  that  many  forecasters  tend  to 
stick  together  when  doubts  arise  about 
the  economic  future.  The  belief  that 
there  is  "safety  in  numbers"  is  not  con- 
fined to  forecasters,  of  course,  but  the 
article  does  point  up  that  many  econo- 
mists are  not  doing  their  homework.  In- 
stead, they  are  consulting  each  other 
about  what  the  Indicators  are  saying  and 
arriving  at  a  fuzzy  consensus. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Rossant's  article  from  the  May  27 
New  York  Times  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Forecasters    in   Slump 

(By   M.  J.  Rossant) 

Something  continues  to  be  seriously  wrong 
with  the  state  of  business  forecasting.  The 
sharp  rise  In  economic  activity  comes  as  a 
shock  to  most  economists,  who  had  ex]>ected 
a  decline  during  the  first  half  of  1963. 

Last  year,  business  economists  were  gloat- 
ing over  the  position  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  which  had  been 
overly  optimistic  concerning  the  1962  out- 
look. The  CEA'B  1963  projections,  however, 
look  a  lot  better  than  most  private  forecasts. 
Its  orlgrlnal  prediction  was  tor  an  average  of 
♦578  billion  In  gross  national  product,  give 
or  take  $5  billion,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  tax  reductions  were  enacted.  % 

This  now  appears  to  be  on  the  low  side, 
even  without  tax  cuts.  JSrith  GNP,  the  total 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  performed, 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $672  billion 
In  the  first  quarter,  the  prospect  Ib  tar  &  rise 
well  above  $583  billion,  which  was  the  upper 
limit  of  the  council's  forecast,  when  the 
actual  results  for  1963  are  in. 

Even  so.  the  CEA  will  be  much  closer  to 
the  mark  than  the  so-called  "standard"  fore- 
cast that  represents  the  consensus  of  busi- 
ness analysts. 

ONE    UNABASHED    BTTLL 

At  this  stage,  Sanford  S.  Parker  of  Fortune 
magazine,  who  was  an  unabashed  bull  about 
1963  s  prospects  when  his  fellow  economists 
were  bearish,  appears  the  most  prescient.  He 
also  made  the  fewest  hedges,  which  Is  an  oc- 
cupational disease  among  forecasters  anxious 
to  guard  against  any  glaring  errors. 

Economists  have  been  rushing  to  raise 
their  sights,  bringing  them  more  into  line 
with  reality.  Their  revisions,  though,  are  not 
much  help  to  businessmen  who  may  have 
been  guided  by  their  initial  predictions. 
Forecasts  are  supposed  to  be  an  aid  to  policy 
making,  but  their  usefulness  Ls  minimal  If, 
like  the  permanent  floating  crap  game,  they 
are  subject  to  constant  and  abrupt  change. 
Whether  businessmen  act  on  the  basis  of 
economic  forecasts  is  dabatable.  Forecasters 
have  attained  a  good  deal  of  status,  and  no 
self-respecting  executive  suite  Is  complete 
without  one.  This  may  not  mean  too  much, 
but  even  when  they  are  hired  mainly  for 
prestige  purposes,  they  iisually  have  some 
Influence    on    policy.      So    their    misgivings 


about  the  first  half,  which  confirmed  what 
a  lot  of  bvLsinessmen  were  feeling,  may  have 
had  an" effect  on  economic  activity,  holding 
down  the  extent  of  the  rise. 

LUKEWARM  OPTIMISM 

Their  new  found  optimism  is  still  pretty 
lukewarm.  The  economists  who  serve  as 
technical  advisers  to  the  Business  Council, 
for  example,  reportedly  predicted  a  GNP  of 
$578  billion,  which  implies  that  the  economy 
would  be  at  a  standstill  during  the  second 
half.  This  belated  catching  up  Is  hardly 
a  forecast.  Businessmen  can  do  as  well  by 
consulting  a  gypsy  fortune  teller. 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  fore- 
casters have  been  In  a  slump  ever  since  last 
summer.  That  was  when  many  of  the  lead- 
ing indicators  turned  down,  suggesting  that 
a  decline  was  around  Ihe  comer.  According 
to  Beryl  L.  Spinkel  of  Chicago's  Harris  Sav- 
ings &  Trust  Co.,  "those  analysts  who 
mechanically  applied  the  Indicators  last  sum- 
mer and  fall,  concluded  that  a  near-term 
recession  was  inevitable." 

The  economic  Indicators  measiiring  activ- 
ity gave  off  some  false  alarms,  but  the  real 
fault  was  that  too  much  reliance  was  placed 
on  them.  The  statistical  tools  available  to 
forecasters  have  been  continuously  Improved 
and  refined,  but  they  are  still  not  foolproof. 

One  explanation  may  be  in  the  tendency 
tor  forecasters  to  stick  together  when  doubts 
arise.  TbU  belief  that  there  is  safety  In 
numbers  is  not  confined  to  forecasters.  But 
though  the  economy  rarely  conforms  to  the 
majority  view,  expecially  at  turning  points, 
many  economists  prefer  to  run  with  the  pack 
than  take  an  exposed  position. 

This  act  of  togetherness  points  up  another 
falling,  which  is  that  many  econ(»nlsts  are 
not  doing  their  homework.  Instead,  they 
are  consulting  each  other  about  what  the 
indicators  are  saying  and  arriving  at  a  fuzzy 
consensus. 

The  cure  for  forecasters  is  not  in  the  stars 
but  in  reappraising  both  tools  and  methods. 
Unless  they  do,  they  may  have  to  share  their 
space  with  tea  leaves,  crystal  balls  or  divining 
rods.  Meanwhile,  the  most  promising  augury 
for  better  business  is  that  the  standard  fore- 
cast continues  to  call  for  a  sluggish  expan- 
sion. 


Georgia-Florida  Lavrmakers  Build  Strong 
"Nary  SUtes" 
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or  ruMUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional. Record  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Pope  Haley  which  appeared  in  the 
Plorida  Times-Union,  May  26,  1963. 

The  article  follows : 
In  Helping  Bmu)  a  Strong  Navt,  Georgia- 

Plortoa     Lawmakers     Have     Also     Built 

Strong  "Navt  States" 

(By  Pope  Haley) 

Georgia  has  racked  up  another  credit  to 
its  claim  as  a  "Navy  State"  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Georgia-born  Adm.  David  L.  Mc- 
Donald to  the  Navy's  highest  post. 

Admiral  McDonald,  56,  a  native  of  Mays- 
vllle,  Oa.,  and  son  of  a  Georgia  preacher, 
was  picked  by  President  Kennedy  for  the 
Job  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  succeeding 
Adm.  George  W.  Anderson  when  his  term 
expires  August  1 . 

Admiral  McDonald  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  In  1928,  and  became  a  naval 
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aviator  In  1931.  He  has  s«rved  in  a  wide 
▼arlety  of  u  'gninenU  during  his  career.  In 
tne  United  Statee.  Europe,  and  the  Pacific. 
Including  a  a-y«ar  tour  as  flight  training 
officer  for  the  Naval  Air  OperaUonal  Train- 
ing Command  In  Jacksonville  from  1942  to 
1»44 

He  had  Just  reported  to  London  as  com- 
mander of  naval  forces  In  Europe  when 
he  was  tapped  by  the  President  for  the 
Navy's    top    uniformed    asalgiunect. 

Although  a  coastal  State  with  some  100 
miles  of  ocean  front.  Georgia  had  little  early 
tradition  as  a  home  of  seagoing  people.  In 
contrast,  from  Florida's  earliest  history,  the 
sea  has  been  an  Important  element  In  the 
life  of  Its  people.  With  the  longest  coastline 
of  any  Bastam  State.  Florida  has  always  en- 
joyed a  familiarity  with  the  open  water  as 
an  Invitation,  a  challenge,  and  a  source  of 
livelihood. 

F!(»ida.  whose  earliest  history  Is  closely  as- 
sociated with  seafaring  adventures  exploring 
the  unknown,  was  recognized  as  a  "Navy 
State."  a  century  ago  when  Jefferson  Davis, 
Praddent  of  the  Cc»if  ederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica, chose  a  Florldlan,  Stephen  liallory,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  In  his  Cabinet. 

MBMoTf.  a  resident  of  Pecsacola.  was 
elected  by  the  State  legislature  to  the  VB. 
Senate  In  1861.  axul  was  serving  his  second 
term  when  he  resigned  In  1861  to  enter  the 
Confederate  cabinet.  After  the  war,  he  was 
held  In  Fort  Lafayette.  In  New  York  harbor, 
vintll  March  IBM.  when  he  was  released  on 
parole  and  retiuned  to  Pensaoola  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law.  He  died  March  9,  1873. 
and  Is  buried  In  Pensacola.  His  son.  Stephen 
Mallory.  Jr..  entered  the  Confederate  Army 
at  the  age  at  10,  but  soon  transferred  to  the 
Navy  as  a  nidshlpman.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  to  Pensacola  to  practice  law.  He 
subsequently  won  election  to  th»  State  legis- 
lature, the  State  senate,  and  the  US.  House 
of  BepresentaUves.  and  in  1897  he,  too,  was 
named  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  legislature. 

The  elder  Mallory  and  John  H.  Reagan,  a 
Texas  lawyer  who  served  the  Confederacy  as 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  were  the  only  two  mem- 
bers of  Davis*  Cabinet  to  serve  in  the  same 
post  for  the  duration.  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
served  successively  in  3  poets,  and  alto- 
gether. 14  men  held  the  6  Confederate  cab- 
inet posts  during  the  life  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  30th  century,  two  World  Wars  and  the 
demands  of  prep>are<lness  and  national  de- 
fense have  wrought  great  changes,  both  in 
intensifying  Florida's  role  as  a  "Navy  State" 
and  to  increasing  Georgia's  active  partici- 
pation in  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
seapower. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of  the 
Navy's  air  arm.  Pensacola.  the  home  of  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  became 
the  primary  training  ground  for  fledgling 
Navy  fliers,  which  It  remains.  Key  West 
became  a  major  operational  base  for  the 
Bubmarlne  fleet,  and  major  installations  in 
Jacksonville  serve  the  Navy's  c^ieratlonal  air 
arm  and  Its  carriers. 

Similarly,  numerovu  defense  installations 
in  Georgia  have  made  the  Navy  uniform  a 
common  and  welcome  sight,  and  turned  the 
thoughts  of  countless  Georgia  boys,  born 
and  bred  far  from  tlie  smell  of  salt  water,  to 
careers  In  the  seagoing  service. 

Many  factors.  Including  geography,  climate, 
and  the  availability  of  desirable  sites  for  the 
development  of  facilities,  have  contributed 
to  the  mounting  Importance  of  the  Georgia- 
Florida  area  In  the  tremendoiis  expansion, 
during  recent  decades,  of  Navy  training  and 
operational  activities. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  these  have  been 
the  positions  of  high  responsibility  occupied 
by  Members  of  the  States'  congressional  dele- 
gations. Georgia  la  unique  In  having  Its 
Senator,  RicHAao  B  Russell,  and  the  dean 
of  its  House  delegation.  Representative  Cakl 
ViNsoif.  oi(  Mllledgevllle.  serving  respectively 
as     chairmen    of     the    Senate     and     House 


Armed  Services  Committees  Representa- 
tive CRAaLSB  Bkkhxtt,  of  Jacksonville, 
ranks  tilgh  on  the  House  committee,  and  the 
Navy  had  no  stancher  supporter  than  the 
late  Senator  Park  Trammell.  who  as  a  oocn- 
mlttee  member  contributed  much  to  the  pre- 
World  War  n  development  of  naval   power. 

Representative  Vinson,  now  the  dean  of 
the  House,  having  served  continuously  since 
November  8,  1914.  was  for  many  years  prior 
to  unification  of  the  armed  services,  chair- 
man of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  With 
unifk^tlon.  the  naval  affairs  and  military 
affairs  committees  were  consolidated,  and 
as  senior  member.  Vinson  became  chairman 
of  the  Armed.  Services  Committee,  but  he  has 
never  lost  his  close  attachment  to  the  sea- 
going service.  He  is  often  affectionately  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  unofBclal  Secretary  of  De- 
fense " 

Georgia  and  Florida  have  profited  from  the 
Interest  of  their  elected  Representatives  in 
the  Navy,  but  even  more,  the  Nation  has 
profited  fyom  having,  when  It  was  needed. 
the  strong  Navy  which  Georgia  and  Florida 
lawmakers,  with  vision,  have  helped  create. 


Albert  Rains  Speech  Cootett 
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Wednesday .  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
my  alma  mater,  Snead  College,  at  Boaz. 
Ala.,  conducts  the  Albert  Rains  speech 
contest  In  which  oontestanta  address 
themselves  to  a  major  issue  of  the  day. 
This  year  the  orations  dealt  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  I  believe  they  merit 
the  attention  of  my  ooUea^rues. 

nrst  award  in  the  contest  went  to 
Barton  Lewis,  of  Birmingham,  while  Mrs. 
Annette  Black,  of  Arab,  took  second 
place  and  Miss  Brcnda  Moeley,  of  Pontl- 
ac,  Mich.,  recelve<l*hird  prize. 

I  have  been  proud  of  this  contest  and 
of  the  winners  every  year.  I  believe 
their  views  on  this  very  timely  topic 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  and  I 
am  submitting  the  three  winning 
speeches  for  the  Record: 
Thx  PmxsxMT  Arrrruus  TowAjto  the  MoNmoi 
DocnuNK 

(By  Barton  Lewis) 

It  Is  apparent  that  we  all  know  the  basic 
facets  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  But  what 
exactly  is  the  opinion  of  this  great  paper 
that  has  gone  through  many  trials  and  at- 
tacks. The  most  recent  attack  was  that  of 
the  Cul>an  crisis.  But  were  people  actually 
concerned?  To  an  extent — yes — but  during 
Interviews,  I  found  that  people  were  not  as 
concerned  as  one  might  believe.  To  give 
more  thought  on  this  I  found  in  talking  to 
one  man  that  the  problem  could  be  solved 
by  dropping  three  bombe  One  on  Cuba, 
one  in  Russia,  and  one  In  Germany.  But 
Just  as  he  had  flnished  his  statement,  he 
retracted  it  and  said  that  we  couldn't  do 
that  because  he  had  a  son  stationed  in  Ger- 
many and  that  the  explosion  could  affect 
him.  The  main  Idea  that  came  to  my  mind 
was  that  each  person  I  Interviewed  was 
concerned  mainly  with  how  It  would  affect 
his  family  and  himself. 

But  we  cannot  say  that  the  Communists 
have  not  had  a  lot  to  say  about  the  mat- 
ter— they  have.  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  that 
the  Monroe   Doctrine  will  one  day  become 


the  "Bolshevik  Doctrine."  He  also  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "The  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  been  dead  for  137  years." 

These  are  harsh  statements  and  state- 
ments that  make  Americans  mad.  The  lat- 
est trend  is  now  aimed  toward  our  bearded 
friend  in  Cuba.  A  resident  of  Boaz  said 
that  Castro  should  be  tarred  and  feathered 
and  given  to  the  poor,  common  people  to  do 
as  they  wished  with  him. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  brother  Bob- 
by, share  the  same  opinion  about  the  mat- 
ter. That  the  United  States  of  America  will 
not  be  pxished  and  kicked  around  like  a 
ball 

A  nice  lady  in  Birmingham  tells  of  the 
Bible  story  in  which  a  giant  red  bear  came 
down  on  the  brave  eagle.  The  symbol  of 
the  Communists  Is  the  red  bear.  The  eagle 
refers  to  the  United  States. 

What  have  we  stated  thus  far?  That 
people  have  classed  themselves  into  one  of 
three  classes: 

Second.  The  "don't  care  group"  who  are 
concerned  for  themselves  only 

Third.  The  group  that  would  want  to 
blow  up  everything  except  their  homes,  their 
property — and  if  he  lived  In  Birmingham — 
tell  them  not  to  blow  up  the  city  Jail. 

Khrushchev  has  recently  made  a  statement 
saying:  "We  will  have  the  United  States 
during  my  retgn." 

Have  you  been  reading  the  newspapers? 
The  Russians  are  thinking  about  a  new  i>re- 
mler  to  replace  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  be  la 
making  wild  statements.  The  man  doesnt 
know  how  long  he  has  left  to  go.  but  be  Is 
scaring  some  people  plenty.  The  old  lady 
I  was  speaking  of  got  It  in  her  mind  she 
needed  something  sound  and  strong  to  lean 
on.  The  most  true  and  positive  answer  I 
got  was  from  here  in  Boaz  by  a  man  who  la 
quite  a  person  to  my  way  of  thinking  The 
person  said.  "Tbe  United  States  has  let  the 
Rtissians  take  over  Cuba.  Almost  every  time 
a  weapon  leaves  Cuba  by  our  orders  a  new 
missile  comes  In  by  Russia's  order.  Only 
patience  and  hard  thinking  can  ever  correct 
the  fault  of  the  United  States  and  Rusela" 
I^ussla.  according  to  reports.  Is  not  going  to 
make  any  harsh  movements.  We  should  not 
be  afraid  of  ourselves,  and  be  on  guard  to 
remember  what  this  Monroe  Doctrine,  has 
been  through.  The  doctrine  worked  b«< 
catise  it  had  people  who  believed  in  it;  who 
were  standing  behind  it.  This  is  the  present 
attitude — It  Is  as  near  as  the  person  you  are 
sitting  by. 

What  is  his  attitude? 

HISTOBT    or   TRX    MONKOX    DOCTMNE 

(By  Annette  Black) 

Today  the  United  States  is  facing  more 
critical  problems  than  she  has  faced  in  many 
a  decade.  W*  are  facing  a  foe  who  is  ad- 
vancing: sometimes  qxiletly.  sometimes  vio- 
lently, but  always  swiftly. 

The  Communists  now  control  a  major 
portion  at  the  world  and  it  is  their  goal 
to  conquer  it  all.  It  Is  up  to  us.  as  a  free- 
dom loving  people  to  stop  this  deadly  ad- 
vance. We  have  seen  communism  advance 
through  Western  Europe  and  we  have 
watched  them  silently  while  they  have  slowly 
gathered  moet  of  Asia  to  their  vast  territorial 
gains. 

When  and  where  are  we  going  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  mass  enslavement? 

While  we  have  watched,  the  Communists 
have  sneaked  right  into  our  own  backdoor. 
Cuba,  only  90  miles  off  the  Florida  coast, 
has  become  a  full-fledged  Communist  satel- 
lite. Are  we  going  to  watch  while  the  Com- 
munists take  over  all  of  Central  and  South 
America?     If  not.  what  miut  we  do? 

Many  people  believe  that  this  problem 
can  be  met  by  enforcing  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  presented 
to  the  world  December  3.  1823.  in  President 
James  Monroe's  end  of  the  year  address  to 
Congress. 
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In  essence,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stated 
that  the  Americas  and  Europe  were  two 
separate  spheres  of  political  activity  and 
should  have  as  little  to  do  with  one  another 
as  possible.  This  had  been  the  accepted 
theory  since  the  time  of  George  Washington. 

The  doctrine  had  a  dual  mesage.  It  was 
aimed  at  both  Russia  and  the  continental 
European  powers.  In  1822,  Alexander  I,  Czar 
of  Russia,  had  Issued  a  decree  claiming  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  and 
the  surrounding  seas  down  to  the  6l5t  par- 
allel. President  Monroe  immediately  had 
Secretary  of  State.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  draft 
a  protest  which  stated  that  the  American 
continents  were  no  longer  subject  to  Exiro- 
pean  colonization.  At  this  time,  the  holy 
alliance,  Russia,  Prusla,  and  Austria,  had 
decided  to  crush  the  Spanish  Revolution 
and  put  the  despotic  Ferdinand  back  on  the 
throne.  Monroe  was  afraid  that  Ferdinand, 
when  restored  to  power,  would  try  to  reclaim 
his  former  colonies  in  Central  and  South 
America  who  had  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence. 

In  August  of  1823.  George  Canning,  the 
British  foreign  secretary,  and  the  U.S.  envoy. 
Richard  Rush,  were  discussing  the  dangers 
of  Intervention  In  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Canning  proposed  a  Joint  declaration 
warning  the  European  powers  against  any 
attempt  at  reconquering  Spanish  America. 
President  Monroe,  however,  decided  that  It 
was  time  for  our  country  to  stand  on  its 
own.  The  United  States  was.  at  this  time, 
a  young  democracy,  while  most  of  the  world's 
great  powers  were  still  ruled  by  kings  or 
emporers. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  stated  'that  "The 
American  continents  •  •  •  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  power  •  •  *. 
We  could  not  view  any  lnterix>8ltlon  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  any  Euro- 
pean power  In  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
toward  the  United  States." 

European  reaction  was  hostile.  The  United 
States  was  not  a  recognized  power.  The 
Revolutionary  War  had  been  over  for  only 
40  years.  We  had  no  military  power,  no 
Army,  and  only  five  warships.  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  may  have  been  presumptous,  but  It 
worked. 

This  document  has  always  held  the  world's 
respect  because  we  have  always  had  the 
determination  to  enforce  it.  Since  it  has 
been  in  effect,  not  one  Latin  American  state 
has  lost  Its  Independence  as  a  result  of  out- 
right aggression  from  outelde  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  today,  must  not  be  afraid  to  move 
ahead.  If  we  stand  still,  we  surrender  our 
chance  of  survival.  Our  Nation  has  more 
advantages,  wealth,  educational  facilities, 
and  more  freedom  than  any  nation  on  earth. 
If  we  fall  as  a  nation,  it  Is  because  we  fall 
as  Individuals. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  power  that 
can  remove  Castro  and  release  Cuba  from 
communistic  domination. 

We  must  remember  what  President  Monroe 
said  as  he  proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
140  years  ago.  "There  was  danger  in  stand- 
ing still  or  moving  ahead,  and  I  thought  it 
was  the  wisest  policy  to  risk  the  latter 
course." 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  Logical 
Instrument 

(By  Brenda  Mosley) 
In  the  past  few  months  we  have  heard 
more  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine  than  ever 
before.  Since  last  September  its  principle 
has  been  set  before  us  In  practically  all  forms 
of  communication.  Until  then  most  of  us 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  only 
through  our  history  books. 


Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  doctrine. 
In  the  second  decade  of  the  IQth  century  the 
world  powers  were  in  an  uproar.  Spain, 
Prance,  and  England  were  Involved  with  the 
United  States  In  Latin  American  affairs. 
President  Monroe  decided  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  policy  once  and  for  all.  His 
program  can  be  broken  Into  three  principles : 
noncolonlzatlon,  abstention,  and  the  "hands 
off  the  New  World"  policy.  Since  this  first 
speech  by  President  Monroe,  In  1823,  the  doc- 
trine has  grown  to  higher  ranks  and  encom- 
passed almost  all  the  basic  ideas  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

What  does  "logical  Instrument"  mean? 
"Logical"  means  In  accordance  with  the  In- 
ference reasonably  to  be  drawn  from  preced- 
ing events.  "Instrument"  Is  that  by  means 
of  which  any  work  Is  performed  or  result  is 
effected.  Therefore  "logical  Instrument"  Is 
a  reasonable  means  through  which  some- 
thing is  accomplished.  How  then  can  we 
say  the  doctrine  is  a  logical  Instrument?  I 
base  my  opinion  on  past  experiences.  Time 
and  again  the  doctrine  was  tested  and  each 
time  the  potential  aggressor  met  the  stem 
reminder  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  keep 
out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  meet  the 
consequences. 

In  1845  the  doctrine  again  came  into  focxu. 
'  It  was  applied  to  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments   over    our    territories    that    were    not 
before  occupied. 

In  1846  a  former  president  of  Ecuador  or- 
ganized forces  In  Europe  to  try  to  recapture 
his  position  by  force.  It  failed,  but  Secre- 
tary of  State  James  Buchanan  sent  reassur- 
ance of  U.S.  help. 

In  Yucatan  in  1848  an  Indian  revolt 
prompted  the  Government  to  offer  to  trans- 
fer its  powers  to  Great  Britain  or  Spain. 
President  Polk  immediately  sent  a  reply  stat- 
ing that  such  an  idea  was  absurd.  He  also 
said  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  such  a  trans- 
fer could  not  be  considered. 

In  1864  with  the  United  States  still  en- 
gaged In  Civil  War,  Napoleon  sent  Maxi- 
milian to  take  over  in  Mexico.  After  the 
war  ended  the  following  year,  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  reminded  Napoleon  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  demanded  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  the  French  Army  from  Mexico. 

In  1870  Italy  offered  to  buy  the  Island  of 
Saint -Barthelemy  which  belonged  to  Swe- 
den. President  Grant  objected  and  nego- 
tiations were  stopped. 

In  1896  Great  Britain  tried  to  take  over 
the  contested  area  around  the  boundaries  of 
British  Guiana  and  Venezuela.  President 
Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  Queen  Victoria 
stating  that  "the  traditional  and  established 
policy  of  this  Government  is  firmly  opposed 
to  a  forcible  Increase  by  any  European  power 
of  its  territorial  possessions  on  this  conti- 
nent." Britain  submitted  the  dispute  to 
arbitration. 

In  1904  President  Roosevelt  Initiated  the 
Roosevelt  corollary.  It  is  the  principle  that 
inasmuch  as  we  {>ermlt  no  European  nation 
to  Intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Latin  American 
countries,  we  must  ourselves  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preserving  order  and  protect- 
ing life  and  property  in  those  countries. 
The  doctrine  had  given  us  powers  and  obliga- 
tions we  had  not  fully  been  aware  of.  The 
United  States  has  the  right,  however  reluc- 
tantly to  Intervene  in  Latin  American  affairs. 

In  1911  an  American  syndicate  proposed 
to  sell  a  400,000-acre  tract  of  land  in  lower 
California  to  a  Japanese  syndicate.  A  reso- 
lution against  such  action  was  passed  by 
Congress.  This  resolution  was  the  first  ex- 
tension of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  an  Asiatic 
power,  and  the  first  extension  of  the  Doctrine 
to  cover  control  of  American  soil. 

On  October  27,  1913,  in  a  speech  to  the 
Southern  Conunerclal  Congress  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  President  Wilson  anounoed  the  Wilson 
interpretation  of  the  Doctrine.  He  promoted 
friendly  relations  with  Latin  American  states. 

President  Wilson's  policy  was  abandoned 


by  the  Hoover  administration  in  the  late 
1920'B.  The  abandonment  was  formalized 
In  a  statement  by  Secretary  Stlmson.  He 
said  the  United  States  would  recognize  new 
governments  not  upon  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional legitimacy  of  new  government — 
but  upon  Its  capacity  to  fulfill  Its  obligations 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  hemisphere  foreign  ministers  warned 
the  European  powers  at  Panama  In  1939  not 
to  bring  their  conflict  into  American  waters. 

The  act  of  Havana  in  1940  dealt  with  the 
transfer  of  rights  or  Interests  In  Latin 
American    countries. 

In  1962  we  were  again  faced  with  the  doc- 
trine In  the  Cuban  situation.  In  1960  Mr. 
Kbriisbchev  asserted  that  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine Is  dead.  He  also  said.  Now  the  re- 
mains of  this  doctrine  should  best  be  burled, 
as  every  dead  body  Is,  so  that  it  does  not 
poison  the  air  by  its  decay. 

The  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  are 
as  valid  today  as  they  were  in  1823.  The 
principles  the  United  States  enunciated  in 
the  face  of  attempts  of  old  imperialism  to 
Intervene  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere 
are  as  valid  today  for  the  attempts  of  the 
new  Imperialism. 

Before  President  Kennedy's  si>eech  on  Oc- 
tober 22  of  last  year,  he  received  a  lot  of 
criticism  for  his  inactivity  toward  Cuba. 
The  American  people  were  frustrated,  angry, 
and  deeply  upset  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Russians  in  Cuba.  So  in  a  sober  speech 
the  President  added  what  has  been  called 
the  Kennedy  corollary  to  the  Doctrine.  He 
said.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
to  regard  any  nuclear  missile  launched  from 
Cuba  against  any  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  an  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  United  States  requiring  a  full  re- 
taliatory response  upon  the  Soviet  Union. 
Later  he  warned  Russia  that  any  hostile 
move  would  be  met  by  whatever  action  is 
needed. 

The  people  were  behind  the  statements  of 
the  President.  We  can  be  pushed  Just  so 
far  until  we  begin  to  fight  back.  The  New 
York  Times  printed  that  so  long  as  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  enforce  it.  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  alive  and  kicking. 

We  believe  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
basic  principle  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is 
our  golden  rule  in  that  we  are  not  unduly 
aggressive  of  any  other  nation  and  expect 
other  nations  to  treat  us  with  the  same 
respect. 

We.  as  a  world  leader,  must  have  princi- 
ples. We  must  stand  firmly  on  these  prin- 
ciples or  lose  our  leadership.  The  doctrine 
has  served  us  In  times  past — and  served  us 
well.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  it  will 
continue  to  serve  tis.  - 


Our  Managed  Cabinet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  Tablet  of  May  3.  1963,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  on  a  quote  attributed 
to  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Ribicoff,  when  asked 
by  a  reporter  why  he  had  not  favored 
aid  to  children  of  nonpublic  schools 
while  a  Cabinet  oflBcer.  His  response  is 
shocking  and  indicates  to  me  that  our 
Cabinet  ofBcers,  apparently,  are  not  free 
to  say  what  they  think.  Had  I  been  for- 
mer Secretary  Ribicoff,  I  would  have 
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resigned  If  all  of  my  thoughts  were  being 
so  censored.  Put  everyone  has  his  own 
brand  of  politics  to  play. 

The  article  follows: 
SupraaBBiON  or  Vikws  on  Fair  FcDntAL  Am 

Senator  AsmAHAM  Ribtcoit  of  Connecticut, 
In  an  address  In  Congress  Monday,  unveiled 
a  program  for  recognition  of  tlie  cblldren  c^ 
nonpublic  schools.  He  was  later  asked  by 
a  repcH-ter  why  he  did  not  favor  such  a  pro- 
gram when  he  was  President  Kennedy's 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
He  replied:  "I  was  not  free  to  say  what  I 
thought  when  I  was  Secretary;  now  I  am 
free  to  talk  on  my  own  as  a  Senator." 

The  present  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Cele- 
brex. Is  like  Mr.  Rniicx)rT  wben  he  was 
Secretary  He  is,  publicly  anyhow,  strongly 
opposed  to  treating  all  children  alike  when 
Federal  funds  are  appropriated  for  educa- 
tion. But  then,  maybe,  he  Is  not  free  to 
take  the  position  he  would  like  to.  Perhaps 
when  he  goes  to  another  post,  he  will  be  a 
free  man  and  able  to  stand  up  for  fair  play. 

Isn't  It  a  sad  anomaly  that  public  men 
must  take  a  position  contrary  to  their  own 
views  as  well  as  to  the  Justice  of  a  cause. 
Just  because  of  the  Job  they  hold?  The  land 
of  the  free  and  the  brave  Is  entitled  to 
■ofnethlng  better. 


laconsistency.  Thy  Name  Is  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  May  27  issue  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  clearly  shows 
why  U.S.  prestige  and  leadership  is  sink- 
ing to  an  all-time  low.  There  is  no  way 
for  our  friends,  our  enemies,  or  our  own 
people  to  tell  what  policy  President  Ken- 
nedy follows.  The  only  way  he  has  been 
consistent  during  his  term  of  office  has 
been  In  his  complete  inconsistency  on  all 
important  problems. 

Olaking  Inconsistinct 

It  Is  hardly  news  to  report  that  American 
foreign  policy  Is  Inconsistent.  For  nearly  20 
years,  our  dealings  with  dozens  of  nations 
have  reflected  more  schizophrenia  than  logic. 
But  a  recent  example  of  glaring  conflict  In 
official  US.  policy  with  respect  to  two  na- 
tions— Indonesia  and  Haiti — cannot  be 
Ignored. 

For  months  Washington  has  been  bearing 
down  hard  on  the  Duvaller  regime  In  Haiti. 
American  aid  to  this  regime  was  cut  off  long 
ago.  For  the  past  month  we  have  been  re- 
doubling our  diplomatic  pressure  to  force 
the  regime  to  collapse.  Recently  the  State 
Department  announced  that  U.S.  diplomatic 
relations  with  Halt!  had  been  suspended — at 
least  temporarUy. 

What  caused  all  this  toughness  by  Wash- 
ington? Primarily  the  fact  that  Haiti  U  a 
dictatorship.     It  Is  corrupt. 

President  Duvaller  has  milked  all  the 
money  he  can  out  of  the  country  and  any 
nation  that  would  come  along  with  aid.  but 
he  has  done  nothing  to  relieve  the  poverty 
of  his  people. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back — 
resulting  In  our  suspension  of  diplomatic 
relations  last  week— was  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Duvaller,  who  was  elected  to  a  6-year 
term  In  1957  and  constitutionally  prohibited 
from  succeeding  himself   In  office,   has  ex- 


tended his  term  for  another  6  years  Signifi- 
cantly, diplomatic  relations  were  suspended 
on  the  first  day  of  Duvaller's  new  term. 

If  these  were  good  reasons  for  meting  out 
such  harsh  treatment — and  we're  not  ques- 
tioning the  fact  that  they  were — why  has 
Washington  failed  to  act  with  comparable 
toughness  against  Indonesia? 

There  can  be  no  challenging  the  fact  that . 
Indonesia's  President  Sukarno  has  been  at 
least  as  dictatorial  as  Duvaller.  He  certainly 
has  been  as  corrupt.  His  people  are  as  pov- 
erty-stricken as  the  people  of  Haiti,  and  un- 
der Sukarno's  regime  their  lot  has  grown 
Increasingly  worse. 

Sukarno  recently  pulled  almost  the  same 
stunt  that  Duvaller  performed  to  keep  him- 
self in  power.  If  anything.  Sukarno's  was 
worse.  The  People's  Consultative  Congress 
In  Indonesia — whose  members  have  all  been 
appointed  by  Sukarno— "elected"  him  Pres- 
ident of  Indonesia  for  life.  The  Indonesian 
constitution  of  1946  required  election  of  a 
new  President  every  5  years  Sukarno  has 
already  served  In  the  office  for  18  years — and 
now  he  Is  In  for  life. 

To  date  there  hasn't  even  been  a  peep  of 
protest  out  of  Washington  concerning  this 
matter.  The  same  officials  who  have 
screamed  their  heads  off  about  undemocratic 
procedures  In  Haiti  have  remained  strangely* 
silent  about  this  exactly  parallel.  If  slightly 
more  outrageous,  move  by  Sukarno. 

What  Is  the  difference  between  Haiti  and 
Indonesia?  Both  have  undemocratic,  cch*- 
rupt.  dictatorial  regimes.  Both  have  Ignored 
their  constitutions  and  robbed  their  people. 
The  only  real  difference  we  can  see  Is  that 
Sukarno.  If  anything,  Is  worse. 

Whlia  Duvaller  Is  a  nuisance,  he  certainly 
constitutes  no  threat  to  the  security  of  this 
or  any  other  nation,  while  Sukarno  has  been 
a  constant  threat  to  peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

In  spite  of  these  facts.  Washington  has 
taken  an  openly  hostile  attitude  toward 
Haiti  but  has  coxirted  Indonesia,  treating 
Sukarno  as  If  he  were  a  genuine  friend  and 
statesman  While  U.S.  aid  and  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  suspended  In  Haiti,  we 
maintain  cordial  relations  with  Sukarno  and 
continue  to  send  him  aid  Last  yetir  alone, 
the  United  States  sent  $83  million  worth  of 
foreign  aid  to  Indonesia. 

One  might  argxw  that  the  basis  for  Wash- 
ington's conflicting  policy  Is  the  fact  that 
Haiti  Is  In  our  hemisphere,  while  Indonesia 
Is  not — and  that  obviously  we  ought  to  be 
tougher  with  dictators  In  our  own  back- 
yard. 

If  that  were  the  explanation.  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  we  are 
coexisting  with  Castro— who  Is  only  90  miles 
away — while  we  are  fighting  a  war  against 
ills  Red  cousins  In  Vietnam,  thousands  of 
miles  away  in  Sukarno's  neighborhood. 


Freedom  From  Relifion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  and  opinions  in 
Engel  against  Vitale,  popularly  known  as 
the  School  Prayer  Case  has  caused  much 
discussion  within  and  without  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  recently  read  a  most  in- 
teresting article  by  Prank  A.  Cashman, 
editor  of  the  Cornell  Law  Porum.  pub- 
lished in  the  April  30.  1963  issue  of  that 
newspaper,  and  I  wish  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues: 


On  Appeal:  Prekdom  From  Religion 
(By  Frank  A.  Castunan) 
(EorroK's   Note. — This    is    the    second    in   a 
series  of  discussions  on   personalities,  deci- 
sions and  Issues  which  have  helped  to  stiape 
our  modem  legal  philosophy.) 

"We  are  a  religious  people,  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being."  Zorach 
v.  Clauson  343  U.S.  306,  313  (1951);  cited  In 
Engel  v.  Vitalt.  370  U.S.  431.  442  (1963). 

The  recent  landmark  decision  of  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (19«3).  Is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  case  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  had  no  business  deciding.  A  simple 
reading  of  the  majority  opinion  by  Justice 
Black  wUl  reveal  that  the  Court  could  find 
no  adequate  legal  basis  for  its  much-crltl- 
clzed  holding,  and  In  lieu  of  sound  reason- 
ing. Justice  Black  substituted  a  review  of 
ancient  and  barely  relevant  English  history 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  national 
religion. 

It  is  slgnflcant  that  the  majority  opinion 
falls  to  cite  a  single  case  either  as  represen- 
tative of  a  line  of  authority  wlrlch  the  Su- 
preme Court  Is  extending,  or  which  the  Court 
feels  constrained  to  overrule. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  both  pro 
and  con  about  the  decision,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  more  confusion  among  the  gen- 
eral public  as  to  the  Implications  of  the  case 
than  the  opinion  Itself  would  Justify.  The 
case  Involves  the  validity  of  a  prayer  author- 
ized by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
to  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
day  throughout  the  State.  Petitioners,  the 
parents  of  some  schoolchildren,  attacked  the 
prayer  as  a  violation  of  the  guarantees  of 
the  first  ainendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution respecting  the  establishment  of  a 
religion  and  freedom  of  religion.  Respon- 
dents claimed  that  because  the  prayer  was 
nondenomlnatlonal,  and  because  any  stu- 
dent could  be  excused  from  reciting  the 
prayer  or  from  attending  class  while  the 
prayer  was  being  recited,  the  ruling  author- 
izing the  prayer  was  valid. 

Before  the  present  term  has  ended,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  given  two  more  op- 
portunities to  discuss  the  Issues  presented 
in  Engel  v.  VitaU.  but  these  oppKn-tunltles 
threaten  to  be  wasted  on  rhetoric  rather  than 
reason.  See  Afurroy  v.  CurUtt,  278  Md.  339, 
179  A.  3d  698  (1962).  cert,  granted,  371  US. 
809  (1963);  and  Schempp  v.  School  Dist.  of 
Abington,  301  F.  Supp.  815  (EU.  Pa.  1962). 
leave  to  appeal,  371  UB.  807  (1903). 

WHAT    Aax   THE    ISSX7ES? 

In  spite  of  the  scholarly  dissertation  writ- 
ten by  the  Court,  the  issues  which  were  on 
appeal  In  Engel  v.  Vitale  do  not  appear  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  either  with  the  In- 
nocuous regents  prayer  or  with  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  Just 
as  the'  process  of  growing  up  Is  the  process 
of  testing  the  limits  to  which  a  child  may 
go  before  parental  authority  Is  Invoked,  so 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  appears  to  t>e  testing 
the  limits  of  public  opinion  on  the  Issue  of 
governmental  support  to  religion. 

It  Is  no  surprise  that  these  first  amend- 
ment cases  arise  during  the  current  debate 
on  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools.  As 
clearly  as  the  lines  were  drawn  between  peti- 
tioner and  respondent  In  the  principal  case, 
so  the  lines  have  been  drawn  between  the 
proponents  of  aid  to  parochial  scluxils  and 
the  opponents  thereof.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  vicariously  add- 
ing Its  voice  to  the  controversy  wltliln  the 
Government,  but  the  implications  of  the 
Ooiirt  decision  are  unmistakable  In  the  realm 
of  this  kind  of  Oovernment  subsidy. 

The  complete  failure  of  the  majcwlty  opin- 
ion to  deal  with  the  questions  raised  by  the 
respondents  as  to  the  validity  of  federally 
sanctioned  references  to  a  divine  being  on 
our  coins.  In  our  national  anthem  and  In  the 
pledge  or  alleglaAoe  to  the  flag  reflects  not  so 
much  ooiit«nipt  on  the  part  of  the  Court  for 
these  argximents,    but    instead    It   seems    to 


indicate  the  unwllllngiie«s  of  the  Court  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  problems  as  actuaUy 
presented  in  the  case. 

WHAT    THE    IBSUWM    AEB    NOT 

Any  discussion  of  what  the  iarues  of  Engel 
V.  Vitale  are  is  perliaps  best  approached  by 
some  Indications  as  to  what  they  are  not. 
Olven  lU  widest  possible  interpretation,  the 
board  of  regents'  ruling  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  freedom  of  religion.  At  beet, 
the  case  lays  down  a  dlctxim  that  the  first 
amendment  Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  guarantee- 
ing freedom  from  religion.  Stated  more  sim- 
ply, the  Supreme  Court  has  Inferred  that  the 
beet  way  to  promote  freedom  of  religion  Is  to 
protect  the  people  from  any  government  in- 
fluence In  religions.  By  asserting  that  the 
right  not  to  believe  Is  as  Important  as  the 
right  freely  to  believe,  the  Court  has  at- 
tempted to  remove  all  governments  from  the 
support  of  any  religious  preference.  Almost 
as  clearly,  the  holding  of  the  case  has  little 
CM-  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  Absent  coer- 
cion of  any  kind,  there  can  be  no  real  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  religion.  Allowing  stu- 
dents to  choose  whether  or  not  to  partici- 
pate In  the  prayer  reading  Is  the  same  thing 
as  allowing  them  to  choose  whether  or  not 
to  participate  in  any  organized  religion. 

If  Engel  against  Vitale  was  decided  neither 
on  establishment  nor  on  freedom  of  religion 
grounds,  then  the  only  other  basis  for  the  de- 
cision comes  from  Justice  Douglas'  concur- 
ring opinion.  Justice  Douglas  preferred  to 
reach  the  same  conclusion  as  the  majority 
(unconstitutionality  of  the  rxillng)  on  the 
ground  that  tax  money  was  being  spent  to 
support  a  religious  activity.  However,  Jus- 
tice Douglas  recognized  that  this  method  of 
attack  would  be  unavailable  at  the  Federal 
level  because  of  Frothingham  v.  Mellon,  263 
U.S.  447  (1923).  In  which  the  Court  denied  a 
Federal  taxpayer  standing  to  sue.  (See  370 
U3.  note  6  at  441  )  To  say  that  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  ap- 
plies to  the  States,  but  not  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  not  only  Inequitable  but  irra- 
tional. Of  course,  to  say  that  a  State  may 
not  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Supreme, 
Being,  but  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
Is  equally  irrational. 

It  need  not  be  only  briefly  noted  that  the 
possible  implications  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  holding  of  Engel  against  Vitale  would 
necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  all  govern- 
ments from  active  support  of  religious  holi- 
days (Christmas  decorations  as  well  as  any 
Incidental  religious  observances  In  schools) 
and  religious  activities  of  all  kinds. 

A     ranSTEATING     PESCEDENT 

From  all  of  the  foregoing.  It  appears 
amply  evident  that  In  attempting  to  frame  a 
broad  principle,  the  Supreme  Court  has  cre- 
ated a  monster  which  only  it  Is  capable  of 
destroying.  Hopefully  the  Court's  decisions 
In  the  two  pending  cases  will  clear  the  air 
for  Judicial  reasoning  based  on  enforceable 
legal  logic.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
frustrating  to  the  practicing  lawyer  than  a 
precedent  which  Is  Impossible  to  apply,  and 
there  can  be  nothing  more  frustrating  to  the 
general  public  than  a  Supreme  Court  unwill- 
ing or  tmable  to  assume  the  responsibility  erf 
fashioning  practical  answers  to  constitutional 
dilemmas. 


No  National  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  lossovM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr,   CURTIS.    Mr.   Speaker,  the  St 
Louis  Olobe-Democrat  commented  edi- 


torially in  its  weekend  issue  of  May  18-19 
on  the  demise  of  the  President's  proposed 
aid  to  education  biH  Tliis  editorial  cuts 
away  the  side  Issues — racial  and  religious 
problems  that  would  have  to  be  faced  if 
much  aid  were  voted — and  puts  a  spot- 
hght  on  the  real  point,  the  fact  that  such 
aid  is  not  needed,  that  we  do  not  have 
the  crisis  which  he  had  asserted  was  the 
basis  of  his  legislative  suggestion.  It  not 
only  negates  the  need,  but  goes  on  to 
point  out  the  excellent  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  our  local  communities 
in  dealing  with  the  job  of  giving  an  edu- 
cation to  our  expanding  population.  We 
have  not  yet  solved  all  of  the  problems; 
we  still  have  to  finish  the  Job  of  educa- 
tional quantity,  that  is  assuring  every 
child  an  education,  and  we  must  begin 
to  concentrate  more  on  educational 
quality.  The  President  misses  these 
points,  but  I  am  sure  the  men  and  women 
in  our  local  commimities,  on  our  school 
boards,  in  our  PTA's  and  before  the 
blackboards  teaching  our  children  will 
turn  themselves  to  the  remaining  tasks 
with  the  same  degree  of  interest  and 
effectiveness  that  they  displayed  in 
avoiding  the  educational  crisis  upon 
which  the  President's  aid  to  education 
bill  was  predicated. 

While  J  J.K.  Wab  Cbting  "WoLr" 

Last  week,  a  House  Education  Subcommit- 
tee quietly  shelved  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal to  havathe  Federal  Government  grant 
$1,500  million  over  the  next  4  years  to  public 
schools  for  building  classrooms  and  raising 
teachers'  salaries. 

Why.  in  view  of  earlier  lamentations  In 
Washington — from  the  President  on  down — 
that  American  schools  were  faced  with  a 
crisis,  if  not  disaster,  was  there  no  loud  pub- 
Uc  outcry  against  the  subcommittee's  action? 
The  UB.  News  &  World  Report,  checking 
into  the  matter,  has  come  up  with  a  statis- 
tical answer  which  is  simply  amazing  in  the 
light  of  all  the  propaganda  to  the  oontrary. 
While  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  calling  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  as  an  Imperative 
need  of  the  Nation,  American  schools  have 
weathered  the  postwar  population  boom 
through  State  and  local  efforts,  and  are  now 
In  better  shape  than  they  have  ever  been 
before  In  their  history. 

A  shortage  of  classrooms  had  been  cited 
as  one  of  the  major  needs  for  Federal  help, 
even  before  Mr.  Kennedy  became  President. 
As  far  back  as  the  mld-1950's.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  shortage  would  reach  400,000 
or  more  rooms  by  1960.  i 

What's  happened? 

Instead  of  Increasing,  the  shortage— which 
Is  merely  an  estimate  based  on  the  optimum 
number  of  rooms  required  If  every  class  was 
of  the  Ideal  size— has  gone  down  every  year 
but  one  since  1956. 

Instead  of  increasing,  the  classroom  short- 
age has  declined  by  24  percent  over  the  7- 
year  period  for  which  such  records  have  been 
kept. 

A  shortage  of  teachers,  caused  In  part  by 
Inadequate  pay,  was  cited  as  another  major 
need  for  Federal  help. 
What's  happened? 

Again,  except  for  1  year  when  the  ratio 
did  not  change  and  1  year  when  the  ratio 
went  up  by  a  bare  0.2  percent,  there  has  been 
a  constant  Improvement  In  the  overall  ratio 
of  teachers  to  pupils.  In  high  schools,  the 
change  has  been  negligible,  but  In  grade 
school  the  average  teacher  load  has  dropped 
from  30.8  to  28.5  pupils. 

Teachers'  pay  has  advanced  by  164  percent 
since  1946  to  an  average  of  $5,940,  which  as 
far  as  women  are  concerned  Is  a  higher  aver- 
age than  other  women  college  graduates 
earn. 

As  for  total  spending  for  schools,  that  has 


Increased  by  166  percent  In  the  last  16  years, 
from  $6,700  million,  or  $273  per  pupU.  in 
1947-48  to  $19,500  million,  or  $647  per  pupil, 
In  1962-63. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures — which  give 
such  a  different  picture  of  the  school  situa- 
tion In  the  United  States  than  Frontier  news 
managers  have  been  reporting — there  is  a 
new  reason  for  rejecting  Mr.  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal for  multlbllUon  Federal  subsidy  to 
schools. 

Much  reluctance  heretofore  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Congress  unwillingness  to  tackle 
the  religious  and  racial  issues  Involved  and 
to  Its  deep-seated  fear  that  Federal  aid  will 
lead  Inevitably  to  Federal  control. 

Now,  however,  the  strongest  reason  Is  said 
to  be  that  Congressmen  no  longer  believe 
that  Federal  aid  to  public  schools  is  needed — 
that  while  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
been  shouting  to  high  heaven  about  the 
national  school  crisis,  the  States  and  locali- 
ties have  largely  resolved  it. 


Oar  Cote  Attorney  General 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  revealing  story  of  a  very  secret 
backroom  meeting  between  the  Attorney 
General  and  others  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  26. 

It  indicates  one  thing  to  me — Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  brother.  Bobby, 
thus  far  have  been  afraid  to  honor  their 
campaign  promises  of  1960  by  insisting 
on  meaningful  civil  rights  legislation. 
They  prefer  to  make  grandstand  plays, 
giving  the  app>earance  they  are  doing 
much  for  the  individual  rights  of  the 
citizen,  enough  to  tide  them  over  fairly 
touchy  situations.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  "secret  meeting"  did 
not  turn  out  as  well  as  Bobby  thought: 

N.Y.   Negroes  and  Bobbt — Both  Shocked 
(By  Sue  Scdet) 

"We  were  a  little  shocked  at  the  extent 
of  his  naivete."  said  James  Baldwin  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  yesterday. 

The  Attorney  General  "has  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problem  and  -the  depths  of  the 
Negroes'  feelings,"  countered  a  Justice  De- 
partment spokesman.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
gathered  a  dozen  Negroes  and  whites — none 
of  them  spokesmen  for  organized  civil  rights 
groups — to  meet  In  secret  with  the  Attorney 
General  Friday,  said  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
"shocked  at  the  passion  displayed  by  many 
disparate  Negroes"  In  both  the  North  and 
South. 

The  meeting,  which  was  not  a  secret  for 
very  long,  was  held  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  took  place  In  the  Attorney 
General's  New  York  apartment  at  24  Central 
Park  South.  Mr.  Baldwin,  author  of  the  best- 
seller, "The  Fire  Next  Time."  suggested  the 
names  of  the  participants  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  with  Mr.  Kennedy  In  Washington 
Thursday. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Clark,  the  pwychologlst  whose 
research  was  one  of  the  main  bases  for  the 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision  on  school  segre- 
gation, said  the  meeting  was  "tragic." 

"There  was  no  communication."  he  said. 
"I  think  we  might  as  weU  hare  been  talk- 
ing different  languages." 

Dr.  Clatic  said  Mr.  Kennedy  "was  in  an 
extremely  difficult  posltlotL  This  in  :io  way 
tempered  the  sense  of  urgency  and  dtwpera* 
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tlOQ    which    everyone    was    conununicatlng 

to  him." 

Mr.  Kennedy  "U  by  no  means  a  devil." 
\  Dr.  Clark  «ald.  "The  Attorney  General  la 
clearly  among  the  best  that  America  has  to 
offer  on  this  issue." 

During  the  meeting  he  said,  "there  were 
times  when  we  Just  broke  out  into  hysterical 
laughter.  Even  the  laughter  wasn't  laughter. 
It  was  the  laughter  of  desperation." 

"I  didn't  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry 
or  both,"  Dr.  Clark  said.  "We  were  unable  to 
communicate  clearly  and  skillfully  that  this 
was  not  a  group  of  Negroes  begging  the  white 
power  structure  to  be  nice  to  Negroes.  We 
were  trying  to  say  that  this  was  an  emer- 
gency for  our  country,  as  Americans.  This 
never  got  over." 

Among  the  Negroes  present  were  Singers 
Lena  Home  and  Harry  Belafonte.  Lorraine 
Hansberry.  the  playwright;  Mr.  Baldwin's 
brother.  David,  awi  actor.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Berry, 
director  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League:  Dr. 
Clark,  professor  of  psychology  at  City  College, 
and  Clarence  B.  Jones,  counsel  to  the  Oandhl 
Society,  headed  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Bxirke  Marshall,  heed  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
and  Actor  Rip  Tom  were  the  ooly  whites 
present. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Baldwin  had  been  quoted  by 
Life  magazine  aii  saying : 

"The  splnelesmeas  ot  the  administration 
has  had  a  terrlt  le  effect  (on  racial  m&ttera) . 

"It's  lncumb«»nt  on  Washington  now  to 
take  a  moral  position  and  stop  playing 
politics." 

There  was  some  speculatl<m  that  Mr.  Bald- 
win's statements  In  lectures  along  those  lines 
led  the  Attorney  General  to  call  the  meeting. 

In  a  post  mortem  press  oonlerence  at  his 
apartment  yesterday,  Mr.  Baldwin  said  the 
meeting  'never  got  around"  to  specific  pro- 
posals, "partly  tecause  of  the  mutual  shock." 

But.  he  said  Mr.  Kennedy  "now  knows 
more  about  the  Negro  situation  than  he  did 
before." 

"He  feels.  In  part  Justifiably,"  said  Mr. 
Baldwin,  "that  his  administration  has  made 
some  steps  In  ;lvll  rights  that  no  prevloxis 
administration  made. 

"But  as  one  of  the  students  said  to  him: 
If  this  Is  the  b<!St  you  can  do,  the  best  Is  not 
enough.'  The  record  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  totally  nadequate." 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
racial  segregation  and  the  possibility  of  racial 
strife  In  the  North.  Mr.  Baldwin  said.  But 
it  concentrated  Instead  on  what  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  brother.  President  Kennedy, 
could  do  to  Eiake  their  position  cle«tr  on 
civi.  rights. 

EX   jpST   LAUOHXD 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  that  when  a  Freedom 
Rider,  Jerome  iimlth,  26,  proposed  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  personally  escort  Negro  stu- 
dents Into  thf  University  of  Alabama,  the 
Attorney    Gensral    "Just    laughed." 

"He  said  It  would  be  Just  the  same  as 
making  a  spe<!Ch,"  Mr.  Baldwin  said.  "He 
dldnt  get  the  point  at  all." 

He  said  he  "got  through"  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
when  he  ezpre»sed  doubt  that  many  Negroes 
"would  be  wlU.ng  to  fight  to  free  Cubans  for 
a  government  that  cant  free  Negroes."  Mr. 
Kennedy  "wiub  surprised  at  that,"  Mr.  Bald- 
win said. 

It  was  understood  that  the  meeting  be- 
came a  "shambles"  at  this  point. 

The  discussion  was  "heated"  with  the  At- 
torney Genera:  arguing  a  little  defending  the 
adminlstratloc,  and  asking  questions,  the 
novelist  said. 

"I  am  not  piepared  to  say  it  was  a  failiure," 
Mr.  Baldwin  said.  "No  one  can  afford  to 
look  on  It  as  a  failure.  It  has  got  to  be 
looked  at  as  tiie  beginning  of  a  dialog." 

Dr.  Clark  sa^d  that  one  issue  raised  was  the 
role  of  the  PBI  in  southern  civil  rights  cases. 
The  Attorney  General  was  told  that  since 


"the  FBI  uses  Southern  agents  In  Investiga- 
tions of  civil  rlghu  abuses,  the  role  of  the 
FBI  Is  coercive  rather  than  protective." 

"This  Issue  was  not  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,"  Dr.  Clark  said.  "At  one  point 
Lena  Home  asked  him  straight  out:  'Are 
you  not  the  boss  of  the  FBI?'  " 

The  psychologist  himself  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  appx>inting  a  Negro  to  advise  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General  of  Ne- 
groes' feelings  on  civil  rights 

"There  ought  to  be  someone.  "  Dr  Clark 
said,  "who  has  the  intelligence,  the  training, 
and  the  courage  to  make  this  kind  of  knowl- 
edge available  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President  continually — as  his  Job." 

"This  wasn't  dealt  with,  either,"  he  said. 
"Certainly  the  meeting  convinced  me  that 
this  Is  a  very  great  lack  In  the  present  ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  I  dont  think  people  realize 
what  a  technical,  difficult  problem  dvU 
rights  Is.  It's  not  a  problem  you  play  by 
ear." 

Dr.  Clark  said  a  "recurrent  theme"  of  the 
session  was  the  belief  among  Negroes  that 
the  Kennedy  administration's  actions  on 
civil  rights  are  based  on  politics  rather  than 
morals. 

HOUSING    A    TOPIC 

Among  the  other  topics  discussed  were 
segregated  housing,  particularly  In  Chicago, 
and  the  effect  that  the  Government  can 
have  on  residential  and  school  segregation 
through  Its  urbaji  renewal  program.  Mr. 
Baldwin  also  suggested  that  the  President 
\ise  a  flreslde-chat  format  to  make  an  un- 
eqiii vocal,  absolutely  clear  statement  on  civil 
rights. 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  aU  the  parUcipants 
warned  Mr.  Kennedy  about  the  possibility 
ai  "a  major  clash  between  Negroes  and 
whites  in  the  North." 

"There's  a  tremendous  gap  between  the 
bulk  of  the  Negro  people  and  his  office,"  Mr. 
Baldwin  said.  "And  something  he  doesn't 
realize — there's  an  increasing  gap  between 
the  bulk  of  the  Negro  people  and  me." 

"Like  most  Americans,"  he  said,  "Bobby 
Kennedy  would  really  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  extremity  of  the  Negro's  situ- 
ation is." 

"It  was  imperative  that  he  be  made  to 
feel  what  every  Negro  feels." 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  the  Impetus  for  the 
meeting  might  have  come  from  a  telegram 
he  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  recently,  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction  with  the  Kennedy 
administration's  handling  of  the  Birming- 
ham situation. 

On  Wednesday.  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  he  got 
a  call  from  Mr.  Marshall  proposing  a  meet- 
ing. The  participants  were  deliberately 
chosen  from  outside  civil  rights  groups  so 
"we  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  putting 
any  organization  on  the  spot"  In  the  discus- 
sion, Mr  Baldwin  said. 


Part  II.  "The  ElHe  and  the  Electorate," 
the  Tme  New  Frootier  Philosophy, 
Expressed  by  Senators  Folbrifht  and 
Clark,  as  More  Power  for  the  President, 
Less  for  Confjt%%  and  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
menting further  on  my  concern  over  the 
articles  submitted  for  the  symposium  on 
the  subject.  "The  Elite  and  the  Electo- 


rate" or  "Is  Ooverhment  by  the  People 
Possible?  '  ^x>nsored  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  by  Senators  J.  Wil- 
liam PuLBRiGHT.  of  Arkansas,  and  Joseph 
S.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  discussing  the 
latter  herein. 

Senator  Clark  discusses  the  "Increas- 
ing Role  of  Government."  and  suggests 
that  the  executive  branch  be  strength- 
ened "at  the  expense  of  the  legislature" 
and  he  makes  it  clear  that  the  legisla- 
ture includes  State  and  local  legislative 
tXKlies  as  well  as  Congress. 

The  seeds  of  distrust  of  the  legislative 
process  is  sown  by  the  statements  such 
as  "whether  we  look  at  any  one  of  these, 
we  react  to  what  we  see  with  scarcely 
concealed  contempt." 

The  Senator  misjudges  my  views  be- 
cause I  look  with  pride  at  our  constitu- 
tionally founded  legislative  process  in 
general  as  being  superior  to  any  form  of 
government  yet  devised  by  man. 

Senator  Clark  points  derision  at 
Thomas  Jefferson's  statement  "that  gov- 
ernment is  best  which  governs  least"  by 
saying,  "Surely  we  have  reached  the 
F>oint  where  we  can  say.  for  our  time  at 
least,  that  Jefferson  was  wrong:  that 
government  is  not  best  which  governs 
least." 

He  adds,  sweeping  all  criticism  of 
Government  control  over  our  everyday 
lives  which  is  ever-expanding  by  saying 
"that  nightmare  of  Federal  control 
which  haunts  the  dreams  of  our  con- 
servative friends  is  an  hallucination." 

His  program  for  decreasing  the  legis- 
lative function  include  the  drastic  steps 
of:  wiping  out  the  "advise  and  consent ' 
functions  of  the  Senate  in  enabling  the 
executive  "to  select  his  own  agents  with- 
out the  need  to  satisfy  legislative 
parochialism";  amending  "the  Constitu- 
tion to  increase  the  terms  of  Representa- 
tives from  2  to  4  years,  decreasing  the 
terms  of  Senators  from  6  years  to  4,  and 
holding  all  congressional  elections  in 
Presidential  years."  This  has  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  the  President  with  a 
"me  too"  Congress  answerable  to  every 
whimi  of  the  President  l>ecaiise  after  aU 
they  were  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
therefore  the  program  of  the  President 
presented  in  the  campaign  is  a  mandate. 

He  adds  a  disturbing  finishing  thought 
intended  as  the  coup  de  grace  for  all 
legislative  txxiies  when  he  says : 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating  my  deep 
conviction  that  the  legislatures  of  America, 
local.  State,  and  National,  are  presently  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  democratic  process. 

This  is  must  reading  for  anyone  who 
has  any  doubts  as  to  what  the  true  ob- 
jectives of  the  New  FYontier  and  the 
radical  liberals  that  are  running  our 
Government  today  are;  or,  as  to  the  dis- 
trust of  the  people  to  govern  themselves 
under  our  Constitution  with  balanced 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ix>wers 
on  the  Federal  level  and  with  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  States  and  local 
communities : 

Thi    Eutx    akd   Tax   Elsctorats — th«   IM' 
OtXASIHO  ROLK  OF  GoTmKMxirr    - 
(By  Senator  Joszpb  S.  Cxjuuc) 

The  eaqxuislon  of  government  In  the  20th 
eentury  has   been   the  inevitable  result  d 


revolutionary  economic,  spclal.  and  political 
forces  which  so  threaten  clvUlzatlon  that 
their  control  becomes  essential  to  human 
survival.  The  size,  range,  and  complexity  of 
government  Increases — and  wlU  likely  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  There  seems  so  other  feasi- 
ble approach  If  civilization  Is  to  survive. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  In- 
creasing role  of  government  is  undesirable. 
But  even  though  the  argument  may  be  moot. 
I  would  defend  the  proposition  that  this  ex- 
pansion is  good — not  bad.  Surely  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  can  say,  for  our 
time  at  least,  that  Jeffereon  was  wrong:  that 
government  is  not  best  which  governs  least. 
The  18th  century's  aversion  to  tyranny  has 
become  the  20th  century's  antltotalltarlan- 
ism.  In  fact  they  are  much  alike;  but  our 
democratic  reaction  Is  different.  We  now 
know — as  Britain  and  Oen&any  know,  and 
Prance  has  just  discovered — that  to  be  ef- 
fective In  today's  world  a  national  govern- 
ment must  be  capable  of  strong  action,  and 
have  strong  leadership. 

Otherwise  democracy  cannot  survive.  The 
fallacy  In  Jefferson's  argument  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  expansion  of  government 
leads  to  the  curtailment  of  Individual  free- 
doms. This  Is  j\ist  not  true.  Despite  the 
moans  of  those  who  thought  Lincoln  a  ty- 
rant. Franklin  Roosevelt  a  dictator,  and  now 
the  Kennedy's  a  dynasty,  the  history  of  per- 
sonal freedom  in  this  country  is  one  of 
which  we  can  be  proud. 

Where  the  civil  liberties  of  oiae  people  have 
not  been  adequately  protected,  as  In  the  case 
of  Negro  Americans,  the  failure  Is  one  of 
government  Inaction,  not  goremment  action. 
There  are.  to  be  sure,  blots  on  our  escutcheon 
from  the  days  of  the  AHeo  aod  Sedition  Acts 
to  the  reign  of  Joe  McCarthy.  But  on  the 
whole  the  force  of  government  has  been  on 
the  side  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  of  a  free  in- 
dividualistic society. 

That  nightmare  of  Federal  control  which 
haunts  the  dreams  of  our  conservative 
friends  is  a  hallucination.  I  Cannot  think 
of  one  example  of  the  "heavy  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  reaching  out  into  our 
private  lives"  that  has  actually  been  restric- 
tive of  our  personal  freedoms  or  detrimental 
to  our  economy — If,  that  is,  one  accepts  the 
concept  of  the  police  pyower  (always  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  "polloe  state"),  the 
income  tax,  and  the  seed  for  organized  so- 
ciety. 

The  Federal  Government  kas  been  sub- 
sidizing education  in  this  country  ever  since 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  17B4.  No  harm 
and  much  good  has  resulted.  The  eame  is 
true  of  social  secxirlty,  houstng.  urban  re- 
newal, and  Government  plans  for  health  care 
for  the  aged. 

The  real  question,  of  course,  is  not  the 
power  of  the  Government  itself,  but  how 
that  power  is  tised  to  promote  justice  and 
national  well-being.  The  influence  in  our 
essentially  free  economy  of  the  corporation 
and  the  big  labor  imlons  with  their  potential 
concentrations  of  economic  power  requires 
the  countervailing  pressures  of  a  forceful, 
democratic  government  as  a  watchdog.  It  Is 
this  sense  of  government  as  a  third  force, 
representing  the  public  interest  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  In  my  view  Is  required  to  pro- 
tect both  freedom  and  democracy.  It  Is  ac- 
cordingly as  salutary  as  It  Is  Inevitable. 

The  need  for  fiorther  cooperative  interna- 
tional action  to  preveat  political,  social,  and 
economic  chaos  Is  so  great  and  sensible,  and 
Intelligent  men  from  all  countries  are  be- 
coming so  used  to  working  together  for  in- 
ternational advancement,  that  creative  con- 
trol over  world  problems  will  be  substituted 
for  the  essentially  amoral  International  doc- 
trines of  the  past.    And.  alas,  the  recent  past. 

Thus.  I  would  hope  to  see  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment Increase  In  flvs  major  international 
areas  In  the  next  10  years: 

i.  General  and  complete  disarmament, 
verified  by  an  IntemaUonal  disarmament  ch-- 


ganlzatlon,  enforced  by  an  Internationally 
recruited  and  commanded  peace  force.  In- 
ternational controversy  will  be  settled  by  In- 
ternational judicial  peace-keying  agencies 
with  adequate  budgets  and  power  ivider 
world  law  to  enforce  their  decrees. 

2.  An  international  agency,  perhaps  an 
outgrowth  of  the  present  United  Nations,  ad- 
equately financed  with  funds  saved  Iroim 
the  armament  race,  will  direct  its  activities 
toward  assisting  underdeveloped  nations  to 
that  economic  breakthrough  which  Is  nec- 
essary to  enable  them  to  raise  living  ooadl- 
tlons  within  their  borders  to  standards  ac- 
ceptable In  the  modern  world. 

3.  An  expansion  of  the  powers  and  activi- 
ties of  the  World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  will  result  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world  currency  as  the  medium  of 
exchange   for   international  transactions. 

4.  An  extensive  development  of  interlock- 
ing regional  agreements  for  the  orderly  con- 
duct of  world  trade,  including  stablllzaUon 
of  raw  commodity  prices  and  reduction  of 
Impediments  to  trade  such  as  tariffs  and 
quotas.      \ 

5.  An  International  attack  oa  the  popula- 
tion problem. 

.  If  even  some  small  part  of  these  develop- 
ments should  occur,  the  role  of  governasMit 
in  the  world  economy  will  surely  ioerease 
substantially. 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  well  seem 
to  some  unrealiGtlc  because  the  words  ooca- 
munlsm,  Russia,  and  China  have  nowhere 
been  mentioned.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  achlevemeat 
of  these  five  goals  by  the  present  policies  of 
the  Communist  nations  are  substantial.  But 
these  difficulties  are  not  Insuperable.  There 
can  be  no  lasting  progress  on  a  worldwide 
scale  unless  and  until  we  can  either  oome  to 
terms  with,  or  overcome,  the  Cooununlst 
menace  to  democracy  and  freedom.  But  this 
major  problem,  with  all  Its  intricacies,  re- 
quires an  even  greater  Intervention  of  free 
governments  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

On  the  national  scene  fiscal  policy  Is  betag 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  morals,  where  it 
had  languished  ever  since  Ben  FrankMn's  lay 
sermons  on  thrift  two  centuries  ago.  We 
treat  It  today  as  an  economic  matter.  Tills 
Is  a  revolutionary  change  In  policy.  Only 
3  years  ago  the -budget  was  still  treated  as  a 
moral  document.  A  balanced  budget  was 
prudent,  honorable,  sound,  and  good;  a  sur- 
plus was  even  more  so;  a  deficit  was  Im- 
prudent, profligate,  spendthrift,  and  bad. 
The  terms  were  those  of  moral  judgtne&t. 
Today,  with  a  remarkable  bipartisan  eoa- 
sensus,  fiscal  policy  Is  couched  in  the  laa- 
guage  of  economic  consequence. 

The  next  question  is:  Are  our  democraiic 
governmental  Institutions  adequate  for  the 
responsibilities  that  these  extraordinary 
social,  political,  and  economic  forces  are 
thrusting  upon  us? 

We  have  Inherited  from  our  forefathsas  a 
governmental  structure  which  so  divides 
power  that  effective  dealing  with  economic 
problems  is  cumbersome.  Local,  State,  and 
national  governments  each  have  their  re- 
sponsibility in  housing  and  urbcm  renewal,  in 
the  appropriate  uses  of  water,  in  transporta- 
tion, labor-management  relations,  and  sdu- 
catlon. 

At  each  level.  responslbUlty  for  appropriate 
action  Is  divided  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature,  with  the  judiciary  prepared 
to  step  In  at  a  moment's  notice  to  declare 
unconstitutional  whatever  action  the  otl^r 
two  may  decide  upon.  Under  the  ctrcuns- 
stances.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  we  ac- 
complish under  forms  of  government  heavily 
weighted  against  any  kind  of  action,  especi- 
ally any  that  might  alter  significantly  the 
status  quo. 

Of  course,  inaction  is  what  the  Founding 
Fathers  Intended— inaction  untU  such  tlrfe 
as  an  overwhelming  consensus  was  prepared 


for  action  of  some  sort,  inevitably  a  com- 
promise.    They  were  right  in  their  day. 

But  they  are  wrong  In  ours. 

How.  in  fact,  do  our  many  different  gov- 
ernments, with  power  split  three  waya  both 
horizontally  and  vertically,  manage  in  the 
modern  world? 

On  the  whole,  better  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect.  Local  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment has  revived  since  the  wai-.  State 
government  Is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain, 
but  our  Governors,  many  of  them  struggling 
under  obsolete  State  constitutions  which 
hamstring  the  executive  at  every  turn,  are 
for  the  most  part  Increasingly  avare  of  the 
need  for  their  States  to  play  a  more  effective 
part  in  the  growth  of  the  reglonid  economy 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  Respect  for  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  what- 
ever one's  politics,  has  been  justifiably  high 
among  serious  students  of  government  in 
the  years  since  the  depression.  The  courts. 
State  and  Federal,  have  played,  on  the  whole, 
a  wide  and  statesmanlike  role  in  adjusting 
ancient  jurisprudence  to  modem  needs 
while  protecting  essential  civil  liberties. 

It  is  the  third  branch  of  government,  the 
legislative,  where  things  have  gone  awry. 
Whether  we  look  at  city  coimclls,  the  State 
legislatures,  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  we  react  to  what  we  see  '^th  scarcely 
concealed  contempt.  This  is  the  area  where 
democratic  government  tends  to  break  down. 
This  is  where  the  vested  interest  lobbies  run 
riot,  where  conflict  of  interest  rides  tm- 
checked,  where  demagoguery  knows  few 
bounds,  where  political  lag  k:eeps  needed 
action  a  generation  behind  the  times,  where 
tlie  i9th  century  still  reigns  supreme  in  com- 
mittees, where  ignorance  is  often  at  a  premi- 
vim  and  wisdom  at  a  discount,  where  the  evil 
influence  of  arrogant  and  con-upt  political 
machines  Ignores  most  successfully  the  pub- 
lic Hterest,  where  the  lust  for  p>atronage  and 
favors  for  the  faithful  do  the  greatest  dam- 
age to  the  public  Interest. 

As  a  former  chief  executive  of  a  large 
American  city,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, as  a  public  servant  who,  in  both  capaci- 
ties, has  been  obliged  to  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  workings  of  State  government,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  deep  con- 
viction that  the  legislatures  of  America, 
local.  State,  and  National  are  presently  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  successful  Dperatlon 
of  the  democratic  process. 

There  is  another  almost  equtJly  serloxis  de- 
fect in  our  democratic  system,  which  may 
well  result  In  government's  Tailing  In  the 
role  required  of  It  in  the  next  10  years.  We 
are  not  enticing  Into  govemmlmt  at  all  levels 
the  high  caliber  of  Individual  we  must  have. 
The  rewards  of  government  service  are  In- 
adequate, the  punishments  t<x)  severe.  We 
leave  the  choice  of  careers  far  too  much  to 
the  haggling  of  the  marketplace.  We  make 
far  too  little  effort  to  Induce  our  able  young 
people  to  fill  the  places  where  they  are 
needed  to  advance  American  and.  Indeed, 
world  civilization.  In  short,  we  ars  not  ade- 
quately staffing  that  part  of  the  army  which 
mxist  fight  for  freedom  throvgh  governmen- 
tal action. 

Finally,  the  effective  conduct  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  local,  State,  and  Federal,  is 
quite  definitely  unfinished  business.  This, 
too.  Is  closely  tied  to  the  problem  of  recruit- 
ing adeq\iate  personnel.  Without  adequate 
regulatory  agencies  the  economy  can  on  the 
one  hand  be  strangled  through  re^ltape  and 
foolish  administration  or,  on  the  other,  come 
under  the  domination  of  p>owerful  special 
Interests  whose  unchecked  g:-eed  can  destroy 
competition  and,  with  it,  free  enterprise. 

Thus  I  postulate  that  whether  government 
win  play  Its  proper  role  In  the  next  decade 
is  part  of  a  larger  problem:  Can  we  equip 
democratic  government  with  the  framework, 
the  tools,  and  the  men  necessary  to  enable 
\u  to  perform  adequately  the  whole  role  of 
government? 
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What  U  necessary  to  staff  freedom  more  ef- 
fectlTely?  A  f<*w  suggestions  may  be  offered: 
1.  The  Executive  should  be  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  the  legislature.  Perhaps 
De  Oaulle  has  shown  the  way.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  Increasing  the  term  of 
Representatives  from  2  years  to  4.  decreasing 
the  terms  of  Senators  from  0  years  to  4,  and 
holding  all  congressional  elections  In  presi- 
dential years  would  help  to  give  greater  au- 
thority to  presidential  policy  and  Increase 
his  ability  to  i;et  It  enacted.  It  Is  usually  5 
years  between  elections  In  England,  yet 
democracy  Is  not  In  Jeopardy.  We  need  not 
fear  Executive  tyranny  In  this  country  merely 
because  the  legislature  Is  more  responsive  to 
Bxecutlve  reooinnvendatlons. 

Far  too  many  Executive  appointments  re- 
quire legislative  confirmation.  Under  the 
Philadelphia  city  charter,  the  mayor  makes 
all  appointments  without  councllmanlc  ap- 
proval, except  the  city  solicitor,  who  Is  also 
the  lawyer  for  council.  This  precedent  might 
well  tx  extended  to  State  and  National  Oov- 
ernments  to  permit  the  Executive  to  select 
his  own  agentA  without  the  need  to  satisfy 
legislative   pan)chlallsm. 

Oovernors  and  mayors  should  be  entitled 
to  succeed  thennselves  and  should  serve  for 
4-78ar  terms.  They  should  have  executive 
authority  over  the  whole  range  of  govern- 
ment Instead  of  having  wide  areas  of  execu- 
tive action  controlled  by  boards  and  commls- 
sloES  whose  members  are  not  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  elected  executive.  New  Stat* 
constitutions  and  city  charters  are  badly 
needed  In  most  States  and  many  of  the  me- 
dlvun-slzed  and  smaller  cities. 

Executive  pav  should  be  adequate  to  en- 
able the  executive  to  live  in  comfort  and 
to  send  his  children  to  college. 

a.  Legislative  customs,  manners,  tradi- 
tions, rulea.  asd  procedures  should  b^re- 
fomed  In  the  interest  of  expediting  action. 
Among  the  practices  which  render  legisla- 
tures nonreepocslve  to  democratic  pressxires. 
as  dlstlngulshe<l  from  plutocratic  or  polit- 
ical-machine pressures,  are: 

Selection  of  committee  chairmen  by  sen- 
iority rather  than  on  ability  as  determined 
by  secret  ballot. 

CXitmoded  procedures  productive  of  delay, 
such  as  the  nilbuater  In  the  Senate,  the  re- 
quirement that  committees  can  meet  while 
the  Le^^ature  Is  In  session  ocUy  by  unanl- 
moiis  consent,  and  the  "pickling"  In  oominlt- 
tee  of  bills  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Executive. 

A  provision  requiring  legislation  recom- 
mended by  th«  Executive  to  be  brought  to 
a  vote  on  Its  merits  would  be  helpful,  as 
would  rules  requiring  proposed  legislation  to 
be  reported  out  of  committee  favorably  or 
unfavorably  on  motion  of  a  specified  number 
of  committee  mambers. 

Sensible  budgetary  procedure  similar  to 
that  presently  (>xlstlng  in  many  well-gov- 
erned cities  wo-oid  be  a  big  help  at  the 
national  level.  Tor  example,  there  should  be 
a  sharp  distinction  between  capital  and  op- 
erating budgets  (Old  adequate  advance  budg- 
etary planning. 

3.  Reapportionment  of  legislative  districts, 
now  well  underway,  should  help. 

4.  Living  conditions,  pay,  expense  ac- 
ooxints,  and  working  schedules  of  public 
servants  should  oe  reviewed,  with  a  view  to 
creating  the  perquisites  that  will  attract 
talent. 

5.  The  sinister  Influence  of  political  ma- 
chines, whose  power  derives  from  patronage 
and  the  ability  to  get  legislation  enacted  or 
defeated,  or  administrative  action  taken  or 
denied,  at  the  behest  of  party  contributors, 
mvist  be  destroyed.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
rigorously  enforced  modem,  merit  system 
legislation,  by  carefully  devised  and  rigor- 
ously enforced  laws  dealing  with  political 
contributions,  and  by  tax  Inducements  to 
snukll   contributors    in    the   hope    that    tb« 


frightening  cost  of  modern  political  cam- 
paigns can  bt  met  without  reliance  on  "fat 
cats." 

0.  We  must  somehow  create  a  climate  of 
public  opinion  that  stops  deriding  politicians 
as  second-class  cltlaens.  To  be  sore,  this  Is 
to  some  extent  the  problem  of  which  comes 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg.  Politicians 
must  have  thick  slLlns.  They  want,  on  occa- 
sion, to  "dish  It  out"  so  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  "take  it."  But  they  are  entitled  to 
a  presumption  of  Integrity  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  banker  Fe«u: 
of  smear  is  still  a  deterrent  to  the  entry  into 
politics  of  many  good  citizens. 

These  are  not  drastic  refomvs.  They 
merely  modernize  our  existing  governmental 
structure.  Nor,  U  enacted,  will  they  usher 
In  the  millennium.  But  they  should  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  government  to  play 
adequately  that  role  which  a  continuation 
of  democracy  as  the  most  Just  form  of  gov- 
ernment would  seem  to  require. 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  carried  a  very  in- 
tereeting  story  on  May  26,  about  one  of 
our  country's  outstanding  public  serv- 
ants, the  Honorable  Raymond  P.  Parrell. 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  his  work  In  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility  for  many 
years.  He  brought  to  his  present  position 
In  Washington  a  wealth  of  experience,  an 
abundance  of  conunonsense  and  the 
confidence  of  the  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  worked  with  him  in  past 
years.  The  report  on  his  work  In  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  brings  additional 
credit  to  this  fine  public  servant. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  In  the 
Rbcord  the  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

FAsaixi  PoucT  LiTTs  Immigration  Snvics 
(By  Edward  Kernan) 

Washington. — Muscle  with  a  heart. 

That  sums  up  the  new  spirit  around  the 
Inunlgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service  since 
personable  and  popxilar  Raymond  P.  Farrell 
took  over  as  Commissioner  about  a  year  ago. 

"Our  work  can  be  pretty  tough  at  times," 
said  Parrell,  referring  to  the  various  tasks 
of  some  8,000  employees  he  supervises. 

"But  it's  a  Job  that  has  to  be  done  and 
we  do  it.  We  have  to  be  firm,  sometimes 
even  a  little  rough.  We  must  uphold  the 
law. 

"We're  tough  when  we  have  to  be.  But, 
for  the  most  part,  we  try  to  be  as  pleasant 
as  possible  In  our  work." 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, which  operates  under  the  Department  of 
Justice,  has  tremendous  and  widespread  re- 
sponsibUitles.  Every  foreigner  In  the  coun- 
try Is  more  or  less  its  ward. 

It  must  check  on  visitors  from  overseas, 
immigrants  permitted  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem, Cuban  and  Chinese  refugees  and  stu- 
dents here  under  the  foreign  exchange  pro- 
gram. 

Xn  190a.  alien  tourists  or  visitors  for  pleas- 


ure totaled  more  -than  860,000.  a  banner 
year.  At  the  same  time,  Parrell  reported, 
it  was  "a  bad  year"  for  foreign-born  rack- 
eteers, subversives  and  other  aliens  in  Illegal 
status. 

More  than  60.000  aliens  conceded  deport- 
ablllty  and  were  permitted  to  depart  with- 
out formal  proceedings  last  year  Deported 
under  formal  proceedings  were  7.400  aliens. 
Of  these,  669  were  deported  under  criminal, 
immoral,  or  narcotic  charges 

The  Immigration  Service  Border  Patrol 
apprehended  36.700  deportable  aliens  last 
year,  Parrell  said.  It  was  an  increase  of 
33  percent  over  1961. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  in  1941,  Parrell  saw  serv- 
ice with  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Interior  Department,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  AdmlnlstraUon.  In  1938  and  1939 
he  was  special  counsel  for  a  congressional 
coounlttee  Investigating  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority. 

World  War  n  interrupted  hU  career  with 
the  Imnxlgration  Service.  He  entered  the 
Army  in  May  1942.  and  was  separated  In 
November  1945.  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  wearing  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  outstanding  service  in  Italy. 

Returning  to  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uraliBatlon  Service  he  was  first  named  chief 
of  investigations  for  New  Tork  City.  Later, 
he  caoQA  to  Washington  to  operate  as  In- 
formation specialist  In  the  central  office. 
Step-by-step  promotions  followed  until  1958 
when  he  was  named  assistant  commissioner 
in  charge  of  operations 

President  Kennedy  named  him  commis- 
sioner to  succeed  Lt.  Oen  J  M  Swing  (re- 
tired) on  Pebruary  5,  1962 

In  keeping  with  his  muscle  with  a  heart 
policy.  Parrell  is  pushing  the  expansion  of 
a  new  prograim  to  give  foreign  visitors  a 
good    first   impression   of   Uncle  Sam 

It's  the  port  receptionist.  Already  there 
are  some  40  young  women  at  work  at  13 
VS.  international  airports.  The  reception- 
ists are  bilingual.  They  also  luiow  words 
of  greetings  and  key  phrases  in  inunlgratlon 
procedures  In  a  number  of  other  languages. 

"Oiir  aim,"  says  Retta  Ann  Klrchmler. 
an  attractive  brunet  who  is  supervisory 
port  receptionist,  "Is  to  welcome  visitors,  to 
let  them  know  that  America  is  glad  to  see 
them  and  that  our  giant  Nation  has  a  heart 
equal  to  its  size." 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Supports  Moii- 
Engle  Bill  To  Reflate  Hi^h  Voltafe 
Electric  Transmittioo  Linet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   C ALITOR  NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  in  his 
sp>eech  at  the  20th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  some  sig- 
nificant comments  about  the  applica- 
tion of  new  technology  In  the  electric 
power  industry.     He  said  in  part: 

While  the  emphasis  of  our  time  Is  so 
heavily  concentrated  on  the  dramatic  ad- 
vances In  technology,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  will  fall  in  our  responsi- 
bilities If  we  do  not  i4>ply  our  knowledge 
and  use  the  tools  available  to  bring  lower 
cost  power  to  consumers. 
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The  Secretary's  statement  points  up 
key  questions  about  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  this  Nation's  future  electric 
power  supply.  A  national  power  survey 
is  presently  underway  in  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's power  requirements  and  supply 
arrangements,  and  is  expected  to  set 
forth  broad  technical  and  economic 
guidelines  for  the  future.  PPC  Chair- 
man Joseph  C.  Swidler  has  said: 

Our  goal  is  the  deuelopment  of  a  pattern 
of  power  supply  In  1980  that  will  meet  the 
Nation's  electricity  requirements  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

By  1980  it  is  estimated  that  the  Na- 
tion will  require  about  three  times  the 
amount  of  electricity  used  today.  A  1- 
mill  reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  could 
mean  a  $3  billion  annual  saving  to  con- 
sumers in  1980. 

Prospects  for  new  giant  generating 
units  and  extra-high  voltage,  long-dis- 
tance transmission  pose  new  problems  of 
concentration  of  economic  power  In  the 
electric  power  industry.  Technology 
may  well  speed  up  the  historical  trend 
toward  increased  power  supply  furnished 
by  a  decreasing  number  of  power  sup- 
pliers. 

Private  power  companies  now  control 
75  percent  of  the  country's  generating 
capacity  and  serve  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electric  power  consumers. 
In  1917  there  were  4,224  major  private 
utility  generating  utilities.  As  recently 
as  1945  there  were  1,060  such  private 
power  companies.  By  1957  there  were 
465,  and  last  year  there  were  only  362. 
Thus,  the  number  of  such  companies  has 
declined  in  but  2  generations  from 
4,224  to  362 

Last  year  three  private  p)ower  com- 
panies—including the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  the  State  of  California— re- 
ceived from  their  customers  nearly  $2 
billion.  Portune  magazine  recently 
listed  36  private  power  companies,  repre- 
senting about  10  percent  of  all  privately 
owned  utilities,  whose  1961  income  was 
about  $8.5  billion  or  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Income  received  by  the  Nation's  private 
power  companies  in  that  year. 

The  merger  of  these  companies  by 
consolidation  or  by  acquisition  has  not 
prevented  rate  increases  by  the  private 
power  companies.  PPC  studies  of  typical 
monthly  electric  bills  for  the  period 
1952-62  show  that  the  average  price  of 
electricity  to  residential,  commercial  and 
industrial  customers  has  increased,  not 
decreased.  PPC  statistics  show  that 
residential  customers,  on  the  average, 
paid  more  in  1962  for  250  kilowatt-hours 
of  electric  service  than  they  did  in  1940. 

A  research  study  released  this  year  by 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  shows  rate  overcharges  of 
$1.25  billion  by  38  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial electric  utilities  between  1956  and 
1960.  Arnold  Hirsch,  public  utility  con- 
sultant, reported  last  year  in  Public 
Power  magazine  that  on  the  basis  of 
Pederal  income  taxes  actually  paid,  the 
largest  electric  utility  company  in  each 
of  46  out  of  48  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  received  a  rate  of  return  in 
1958-60  In  excess  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted reasonable  figure  of  6  percent. 


The  latest  PPC  figures  indicate  that 
in  1961  the  net  profits  of  the  private 
power  industry  equaled  14.9  percent  of 
revenues,  while  the  profits  of  all  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  equaled  only 
3  percent  of  sales.  While  private  power 
companies  had  a  5.1 -percent  increase  in 
net  profits  in  1961,  all  Industries  in  the 
United  States  had  only  a  1.4  percent  in- 
crease in  net  profits,  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  had  a  decresise  of  4  per- 
cent in  net  profits. 

The  trade  publication  Electrical  World 
reported  on  April  8, 1963: 

Last  year  was  the  best  ever  for  utility 
net  Incomes.  Based  on  a  sampling  of  142 
companies,  representing  roughly  95  percent 
of  the  total  electric  revenues  for  the  utility 
Industry,  net  Incomes  posted  a  10.2-percent 
gain  over  1961,  as  compared  with  a  6.4-per- 
cent gain  In  1961  over  1960.  The  increase  in 
1962  got  a  boost  from  the  new  3-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  liberalized  depreciation  guide- 
lines. 

The  concentration  of  control  in  the 
electric  power  industry  is  revealed  in  the 
pattern  of  ownership  of  private  power 
companies.  A  study  of  the  top  stock- 
holders of  143  operating  power  com- 
panies and  10  holding  companies  shows 
that  5  firms — 4  stockbrokers  or  dealers 
and  1  insurance  company — are  among 
the  top  10  holders  of  22  or  more  power 
companies  each.  Together  these  5  fi- 
nancial groups  are  listed  a  total  of  171 
times  among  the  top  10  holders  of  power 
company  stocks. 

Seventeen  other  firms  appear  among 
the  top  10  security  holders  of  10  or 
more  power  companies.  Together  they 
total  234  listings  among  the  top  10. 
Thus,  these  22  financial  firms  total  405 
listings  among  the  top  10  holders  of 
power  company  stocks  with  total  hold- 
ings of  48.574,153  shares.  With  two 
exceptions,  they  are  headquartered  in 
the  eastern  United  States. 

While  a  listing  among  the  top  10  secu- 
rity holders  of  a  private  fwwer  company 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  fi- 
nancial firm  itself  is  the  actual  owner 
of  the  stock,  it  does  mean  that  the  top 
holder  has  the  voting  rights  in  the  com- 
pany— a  key  factor  in  corporation  con- 
trol. 

These  facts  support  several  conclu- 
sions: Pirst,  there  is  increasing  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  in  the  electric 
industry;  second,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  privately  owned  utilities  may 
reduce  costs  to  the  companies  but  does 
not  guarantee  lower  rates  to  consumers; 
and,  third,  new  technology,  to  achieve 
large  units  and  power  pooling,  can  en- 
hance monopoly  by  large  combines  with- 
out attendant  benefits  to  power  com- 
pany customers. 

We  need  new  tools  to  insure  that  con- 
sumers obtain  the  advantages  of  techni- 
cal advancement  in  the  electric  power 
industry.  Secretary  Udall  named  one  of 
these  new  tools— that  the  PPC  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  construction  and 
operation  of  interstate  transmission  lines, 
230  kilovolts  and  above.  Bills  were  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Engle  and  by  me. 
to  require  that  private  power  companies 
constructing  such  lines  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 


cessity from  the  PPC,  agree  to  make  ex- 
cess capacity  available  on  a  common-car- 
rier basis,  and  obtain  PPC  approval  prior 
to  abandonment  or  curtailment  of  service 
over  the  certified  Jines.  Secretary  Udall 
declared,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Cleve- 
land : 

The  Department  of  T;.he  Interior  favors  a 
strong  Moss-Engle  bill.  We  support  a  bill 
that  would  place  mandatory  requirements 
upon  the  PPC  to  make  certain  that  those 
230-kilovolt  lines  and  over  are  constructed 

which  are  needed  In  the  national  interest 

and  are  utilized  to  their  fiillest  capacity. 

Extra-high-voltage  transmission  lines 
represent  superhighways  for  the  move- 
ment of  electricity.  Their  location  and 
use  is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  just 
as  is  our  interstate  Federal  road  pro- 
gram. The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  special  interests  have  uniestricted 
control  over  either  the  road  highways  or 
the  electric  transmission  highway. 

Electric  power  is  a  necessity  of  life  in 
any  modern  industrial  nation.  It  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  to  allow  a  private 
monopoly  to  have  the  sole  power  to  de- 
cide the  Nation's  flow  of  electricity. 
State  utility  regulatory  commissions  can- 
not effectively  or  adequately  deal  with 
this  question.  The  problem  cuts  across 
State  borders.  Only  with  a  national  ap- 
proach can  we  expect  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  efficiently  and  fairly. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  experts  in 
this  country,  PI'C  Commissioner  Howard 
Morgan,  declartjd  earlier  this  year: 

We  now  have  a  minimum  of  50  years  of 
abundantly  documented  history  to  show  ( 1 ) 
that  J  the  electric  industry  is  reasonably 
prompt  in  putting  technological  advances  to 
use  as  soon  as  they  have  proved  practical, 
feasible,  and  profitable,  and  Is  doing  so  now 
with  respect  to  extra-hlgb-voltage  Intercon- 
nections regardless  of  our  national  power 
survey;  and  (2)  that  in  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate public  controls,  some  elements  of  the 
electric  industry  customarily  employ  tech- 
nological advances  to  protect  and  maintain 
monopoly  positions  while  isolating,  restrict- 
ing CH-  strangling  municipal  or  rural  electric 
systems  and  publicly  owned  transmission 
lines. 

I  commend  Secretary  Udall  for  his 
forthright  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  2101. 
His  speech  at  the  Cleveland  convention 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Association 
contains  much  useful  information  for  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  complete  text: 

Remarks  by  SucRETAaT  or  the  Intxeior  Stew- 
art L.  Udau.  to  a  Luncheon  or  the  Amer- 
ican    PtTBUC     POWm      ASSOCIATIOir's      20TH 

Annual    Convention,    Clxveland,    Ohio, 
April  30.  1963 

For  two  very  good  reasons  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  in  Cleveland.  Plrst,  I  value  highly 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion; and  secondly,  this  is  the  home  town  of 
one  of  my  colleagues  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  Anthony  Celebrezze,  former  distin- 
guished mayor  of  this  city  and  now  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Cleveland's  municipal  electric  system  had 
its  beginning  some  60  years  ago  when  the 
nearby  villages  of  Colllngwood  and  Brook- 
lyn, in  the  years  1902  and  1906  respectively, 
decided  to  establish  municipally  owned  elec- 
tric systems.  Just  as  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives throughout  the  Nation  later  on. 
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these  sTstenxa  ^vere  bora  to  fill  a  need  that 
the  local  oompimy  refuaed  to  aerve.  Al- 
though conaldered  too  laolated  for  service  at 
the  time,  a  fe^r  fean  later  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Cleveland  and  the  local  municipal 
system  began  tc  grow      ' 

The  years  1902  and  1906  are  significant  for 
other  reasons  iis  well  They  happen  to  be 
historical  miletttone  of  significant  note  In 
conserratlon  history  and  the  development  of 
the  West.  In  1909  the  Reclamation  Act  was 
passed  and  slfTied  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  first  great  conservation  Presi- 
dent, thereby  protecting  the  settlers  against 
exploitation  fr^n  unscrupulous  land  ma- 
nipulators. 

In  1906  Congress  passed  the  Power  Devel- 
opment Act  which  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  develop  and  market  hydro- 
power  In  the  public  Interest  and  established 
the  all-lmportjuit  preference  principle  on 
the  sale  of  this  power.  This  al£o  establkshed 
the  bedrock  upon  which  many  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  n.unlclpal  systems,  and  other 
consxuner  utllllles  have  built  their  existence. 

The  thousan<t8  of  customers  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland's  municipal  system  have  benefited 
considerably  from  "Muny's"  low-cost  power. 
As  other  progn  sslve  municipal  systems  else- 
where. I  am  confident  it  will  continue  to 
meet  the  needji  of  these  consumers. 

Our  modem  electric  age  had  Its  beginning 
in  the  1800's  ^7lth  development  of  the  first 
power  system  and  incandescent  lamp.  Its 
status  In  mac's  life  for  a  long  time  was 
mostly  as  a  lu:nu'y.  Now  It  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  each  of  us  personally  and  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  To  keep  pace  with  re- 
quirements pr»ently,  the  Industry  Is  dou- 
bling every  10  years.  But  these  needs  are 
growing  In  actordance  with  our  population 
demands  and  our  International  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  concern  of  your  Federal  Government 
Is  that  the  nee<l  for  abundant  low-cost  power 
will  be  met  li  the  seventies,  the  eighties, 
and  the  tomorrows  beyond  as  well  as  today. 
Kvery  munlcl;>cU  system,  every  public  util- 
ities district,  e\rery  cooperative,  every  private 
utility  bears  sn  Important  responsibility  in 
meeting  these  future  needs. 

The  sustalntid  demand  for  power,  coupled 
with  recent  technologic  developments.  Is  cre- 
ating a  revolution  in  the  making  and  mar- 
keting of  electricity.  Most  spectacular  have 
been  the  devtlopments  in  extra -high- volt- 
age movement  of  electricity  over  long  dis- 
tances with  conventional  alternating  current 
and  the  interi«t  In  the  potentialities  of  di- 
rect ciurent;  the  much  larger  and  more 
economical  generating  units  of  500.000  to 
1  million  kilowatts,  and  more;  mine-mouth 
generating  plsnts;  co<d-slurry  pipelines;  hy- 
droelectric pvmped-back  storage;  and  the 
advancements  In  the  use  of  nuclear  heat  for 
civilian  power  production. 

These  advancements  make  p>oesible  po- 
tentially lower  costs  to  consumers  through 
accelerated  interconnections  of  systems  and 
regions,  the  tipping  of  low-cost  fossil  fuels, 
the  use  of  nuclear  fuels,  and  the  naturally 
associated  economies  of  iarge-scale  opera- 
tions. 

In  terms  cf  history,  we  have  moved  al- 
most overnight  Into  a  new  era  of  technology 
and  sustained  demands  for  electricity,  bring- 
ing new  questions  and  new  oppca-tunity  for 
the  operations  of  the  power  Industry.  Along 
with  this  mui  t  come  a  reexamination  and  re- 
orientation of  the  Nation's  Industry  and 
power  policy. 

If  America's  economy  is  to  expand  as  it 
must  to  i»'ov  de  new  jobs  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard ot  living  adequate  power  at  reasonable 
rates  for  the  benefit  of  corvsumers  must  be 
a  basic  and  solemn  responsibility  of  every 
utility.  Many  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  ^deral  i3ovemment  have  firmly  estab- 
lished roles  In  the  marketing,  transmission, 
and  regulation  of  electric  power  All  such 
programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  Nation 


with  low-cost  energy.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  sidestep  crucial  Issues. 

One  fundamental  lasue  emerges  from  the 
fact  that  the  industry  setup,  existing  legis- 
lation, regulatory  methcxls.  and  many  of 
our  pertinent  Federal  policies  came  about  In 
an  earlier  pertcxl  of  our  Nation's  power  de- 
velopment Changing  times  demand  a  re- 
examination of  the  sltxiatlon 

Many  fundamental  issues  affecting  the 
continuing  development  and  long-range  wel- 
fare at  our  Nation  are  Involved  and  must 
be  corrected  and  Improved  before  we  can  be- 
gin to  achieve  national  goals  and  alms.  In 
all  our  considerations  we  must  be  concerned 
with  the  role  of  our  Government  in  such 
fields  as  regulation,  research  and  develop- 
ment, plans  and  programs,  and  legislation. 
We  must  properly  consider  the  role  of  Oov- 
ernnaent  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
Industry  as  a  whole,  bearing  in  mind  the 
needs  and  absolute  dependence  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  on  an  abundant  of  low-cost 
power. 

We  can  properly  consider  the  overall  pow- 
er problems  of  our  Nation  in  four  major 
categories:  technolc^glcal  development,  sys- 
tems and  facilities  planning,  cx-ganlzation 
and  administration,  and  utilization  and 
marketing. 

Basically,  assuring  a  continuing  and  ample 
supply  of  low-coet  power  depends  first  upon 
Improvements  in  technology  and  proper 
planning,  such  as  determining  those  fuels 
and  other  sourc;es  of  energy  which  should 
be  utilized,  the  kinds  and  locations  of  plants 
that  should  be  built,  the  Inter -connection  of 
power  regions,  and  major  transmission  fa- 
cilities to  be  built.  This  should  be  accom- 
panied by  proper  organization  and  manage- 
ment to  plan  proper  designs,  construction, 
and  operation  of  the  ne<^e6sary  facilities.  As 
they  come  into  existence  we  must  have  opti- 
mum arrangements  for  pooling  and  Inter- 
connecting to  achieve  the  lowest  jH-actlca- 
ble  cost  for  all  consumers 

To  apply  our  developing  technology  to  the 
Nation's  energy  and  power  needs.  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  constantly  appraise 
and  study  our  requirements  for  energy  and 
noanpower,  partlcxilarly  as  they  relate  to  the 
things  which  must  be  undertaken  by  the 
Oovwnment. 

We  In  Interior  have  felt  ♦hat  far  too  little 
research  and  development  effort  has  gone 
Into  the  field  of  direct-current  transmission, 
where  the  Swedes,  the  Russians,  and  the 
English  have  outstripped  us.  But  we  are 
trying  to  catch  up.  With  significant  con- 
sumer benefits  at  stake.  Interior  agencies 
are  providing  Important  leadership  to  the 
power  industry.  Our  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration has  well  underway  an  intensive 
program  of  research  In  direct-current  trans- 
mission. It  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
we  will  soon  be  testing;  a  mllllon-volt  ex- 
perimental line.  New  valves,  new  Insulators, 
and  new  swltchge&r  will  be  tested.  We  ex- 
pect the  result  of  this  research  to  provide 
design  and  operating  data  to  enable  all  utili- 
ties to  deliver  power  at  lower  costs  over  far 
greater  distances. 

Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  also 
experimenting  with  new  lightweight  trans- 
mJssk)n  towers,  some  of  aluminum,  some  of 
latticed  tubular  steel  Cost  of  Installation, 
durability,  response  to  temperature  varia- 
tions and  many  other  factors  which  will 
ultimately  result  la  lower  ccxts  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  axe  entering  Into  these 
studies.  We  are  even  considering  the  instal- 
lation of  lightweight  towers  by  use  of  heli- 
copters in  places  now  inaccessible  to  conven- 
tional equipment. 

Simultaneously,  of  course,  continued  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  Is  under  way  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  cooperating 
with  American  industry  and  our  public  and 
private  uUlitiee.  Our  energy  stiidy.  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Science  Advisor, 
should  enable  us  to  balance  better  our  energy 


research  and  development  program.  The  Im- 
portant point  is  that  we  will  go  forward 
with  a  balanced  and  constantly  expanding 
program. 

At  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  that 
Alex  Radln  plane  on  Thursday  to  show  you 
a  film  depicting  some  of  the  advancements 
the  Riisslans  are  niaklng  in  the  development 
and  transmission  of  electric  power.  This 
film  was  given  me  on  oiu*  inspection  trip  to 
Russia  last  fall.  We  recognize  the  propa- 
ganda element  in  this  film  but  we  saw 
enough  of  these  installations  and  facili- 
ties to  know  that  the  Russians  are  in  dead 
earnest   about   surpassing   us    in    this   field. 

One  of  the  Important  responsibilities  of 
government  Is  to  lead  where  leadership  is 
needed.  We  believe  the  public  Interest  de- 
mands the  coordination  and  Integration  of 
our  Federal  power  system  for  which  In- 
terior has  the  marketing  reeponsibility.  In 
the  early  months  of  this  administration  we 
began  directing  our  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. A  task  force  study  was  made,  demon- 
strating to  the  world  the  desirability  of 
building  an  extra-high-voltage  direct-cur- 
rent transmission  line  or  lines  between  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  in  the  North- 
west, the  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  extending  to  Los  Angeles  and 
perhaps  even  farther  to  our  great  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  President 
Kennedy  has  sent  to  Congress  a  budget  item 
that  will  enable  us  to  begin  construction. 

We  have  already  received  approval  of  a 
I6l.000-volt  line  connecting  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation's  Missouri  River  Basin  system 
with  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion's S3rstem.  working  with  the  local  co- 
op«Titive  in  ncjrthern  Missouri. 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  helped  to  encourage  such  recent 
developments  as  the  Keystone  project  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Virginia  Electric  Pow- 
er Co.'s  extra-high-voltage  transmission  to 
the  eastern  seaboard.  Slmultaneo\isly.  the 
TVA  has  entered  Into  an  arrangement  with 
a  number  of  power  companies  In  the  south- 
west power  pool  to  achieve  the  benefits  of 
the  1%  million  kilowatts  of  diversity  be- 
tween these  great  power  systems.  In  the 
Midwest.  345-kllovolt  lines  have  been  pro- 
posed to  Interconnect  Chicago.  Milwaukee. 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other  leading 
centers. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission's  national 
power  survey  is  a  constructive  effort  to  assess 
certain  vital  national  needs  and  encourage 
necessary  action.  This  should  be  a  perma- 
nent and  continuous  activity  to  make  the  Na- 
tion aware  of  its  needs. 

Conserving  and  developing  oxir  natural  re- 
sources Is  a  task  that  not  only  requires  long- 
range  planning  but  across-the-boaJxl  ccx>pera- 
tlon.  I  believe  we  are  making  great  headway 
In  our  Government.  Of  considerable  Im- 
portance to  the  entire  Nation  Is  the  works 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  are  doing  In  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  development.  This  group 
will  be  Interested  to  know  that  power  plan- 
ning Is  receiving  the  fullest  consideration,  as 
of  course  It  should. 

It  is  no  secret  that  these  agencies  have  dif- 
fered in  the  past  on  the  means  and  methods 
b|y  which  we  make  cnir  plans  and  operate  our 
projects.  Happily  these  differences  are  being 
resolved  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Clear- 
cut  agreements  have  been  work^  out  for 
water  reso\irce  development  In  Alaska,  the 
Columbia  River  Basin,  and  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

We  are  also  working  more  closely  in  our 
planning.  Of  particular  interest  to  those  In 
this  area  ot  the  Nation  are  the  studies  we  are 
making  on  installing  low-head  turbines  cf 
the  axial  flow  type  on  the  Ohio  River  whwe 
the  Corps"  locks  are  being  rebuilt  to  improve 
navigation.  It  appears  entirely  feasible  and 
highly  desirable  to  modify  these  exUtlng 
structures  and  make  additions  so  that  run- 


of-the-rlver  power  can  be  developed.  This 
would  be  possible  throxigh  turbines  which 
operate  economically  and  produce  power  at 
low-heads  rangring  from  26  feet  or  higher  to 
as  low  as  6  feet.  In  addition  to  the  Ohio, 
this  offers  poselbllltles  for  f>ower  develop- 
ment on  such  streams  as  the  Mississippi,  the 
Illinois,  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers,  to  mention 
a  few.  It  offers  America  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  develop  her  precious  water  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  futxire  generations. 

Our  power  marketing  agencies  have  greatly 
intensified  their  work  to  realize  the  econ- 
omies offered  by  applying  the  technique  d* 
pumped  storage  where  the  generator  doubles 
as  a  pump,  using  off  peak  power  to  refill 
reservoirs  and  then  releasing  that  water  dur- 
ing peak  pericxls  to  generate  power. 

Many  other  pumped-storage  Installations 
are  being  planned  at  existing  and  future  Fed- 
eral projects. 

Pumped-back  storage  Is  another  new 
frontier  of  technology.  Taum  Sauk,  of  the 
Union  Electric  Oo.  in  Missouri.  Is  rapidly  be- 
ing completed  to  develop  about  400.000  kilo- 
watts. Consolidated  Edison  has  announced 
plans  and  has  purchased  equipment  to  con- 
struct over  a  million  kilowatts  at  pumped 
storage  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  Niagara 
Mohawk  Co.  also  plans  another  such  million- 
kilowatt  Installation. 

We  o(wmiend  these  efforts,  pointlag  out  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  also  put  to  use  the  pumped -stcxage 
technique  If  we  are  to  properly  conserve  our 
power  energy  potential.  We  must  Improve 
power  pooling  methods  as  well,  strengthen- 
ing those  that  are  Inadequate  and  reflecting 
XAx.9  technological  advances  of  B9V  transmis- 
sion and  large  efficient  turbines. 

Organization  and  management  techniques 
must  be  modernized — to  plan,  to  build,  to 
operate  the  major  generating  and  trannnls- 
sion  projects  erf  the  future.  Tour  Oov«ti- 
ment  must  continue  to  exercise  leadership 
and  Influence  to  achieve  these  worthy  objec- 
tives. We  mvut  bring  our  marketing  and 
utilisation  of  power  Into  balance  with  other 
goals  to  achieve  proper  exchange  agreements 
between  systems  and  effect  low  rates  for  con- 
sumers. 

But  the  beet  organization  and  nuinagement 
techniques  and  all  our  developing  technology 
will  be  limited  In  benefits  to  American  con- 
siuners,  unless  some  segments  of  the  power 
industry  begin  placing  greater  emphasis  upon 
ultimate  service  to  their  consumers  aad  less 
on  defiling  Government  programs  and  con- 
sumer-owned  systems  c€  the  power  Industry. 

Conservation — the  ideal,  the  principle,  the 
practice — Is  the  legitimate  business  of  Gov- 
ernment. Recently  in  carrying  out  oxir  re- 
Bponslbllltles  to  promote  the  (x>nservatlon  of 
resources,  the  E>epartments  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  Issued  Joint  regulations  govern- 
ing applications  for  right-of-way  over  public 
lands  by  non-Federal  utilities.  We  believe 
they  will  result  in  greater  economies  and 
efficiencies  and  at  the  same  time  minimize 
d  mage  resulting  from  transmission  lines 
crossing  public  lands  and  national  forests. 
Briefly  stated  the  policy  requires  that  new 
lines  crossing  such  lands  must  be  available 
to  carry  Federal  hydropower  under  certain 
clrcum8tanc:es  as  well  as  non-Federal  power. 
In  carrying  out  these  regulations  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  cost  of  using  the 
capacity  and  of  building  heavier  towers  cm- 
lines.  Irrespective  of  the  cx>nservatlon  as- 
pects. It  just  makes  gocxl  management  sense 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  parallel  lines 
if  one  can  do  the  job. 

Congress  has  before  It  now  a  bill  sponsored 
by  SenatCK*  Claix  Enol^  and  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss,  both  of  California.  This  leg- 
islation proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  which  would  require  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  Jurisdiction  over  the 
construction  and  operation  of  all  transmis- 
sion lines  of  330  kilovolts  and  above.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  would  require  that  these  lines 


be  made  (K>nunon  carrier,  and  the  FPC  would 
have  to  Issue  a  certificate  of  public  (^onven- 
lence  and  necessity. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  favors  a 
strong  Moes-Engle  bill.  We  support  a  bill 
that  would  place  mandatory  requirements 
upon  the  FPC  to  make  certain  that  those 
230-kllovolt  lines  and  over  are  constructed 
which  are  needed  in  the  national  Interest — 
and  are  utilized  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

While  the  emphasis  of  our  time  is  so  heavily 
concentrated  on  the  dramatic  advances  In 
tec^hnology,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  fall  in  our  responsibilities 
If  we  do  not  apply  our  knowledge  and  use 
the  tools  available  to  bring  lower  cost  power 
to  consumers.  We  In  the  Department  are 
keenly  awau-e  of  these  responsibilities. 

I  believe  the  Kennedy  power  program  Is  an 
exciting  and  vital  program  helping  to  pump 
new  life  Into  the  ecx>nomlc  mainstream  of 
our  Nation.  A  few  days  ago  I  participated 
in  a  ground  breaking  ceremony  at  a  new 
steam  plant  at  Hayden,  Colo.,  to  be  built 
by  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  and 
the  Salt  River  Reclamation  Project  of  Ari- 
zona. This  is  more  -  than  Just  a  150,000- 
kllowatt  station.  It  is  a  new  link  In  a  chain 
that  has  been  forged  piece  by  piece.  This 
small  publicly  owned  station  will  tap  Colo- 
rado coal  reserves,  increase  employment  and 
add  9100  million  to  the  Colorado  Basin  de- 
velopment funds  bec^ause  it  will  be  tied  In 
with  a  Federal  transmission  system,  giving 
firm  power  when  needed  and  sharing  the  use 
of  Federal  lines  to  serve  Its  42,000  rural  cmb- 
tomers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Importance  of  power 
transmission.  It  is  therefore  timely  to  an- 
nounce our  Intention  to  build  new  lines, 
more  than  600  miles  long,  linking  the  Fed- 
eral transmission  systems  of  the  eastern  and 
western  divisions  of  the  Missoiu-1  River  Basin 
project  with  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect and  the  Parker-Davis  project  on  the 
lower  Colorado.  This  line  will  Interconnect 
Federal  power  facilities  covering  a  15-State 
area  of  the  Western  United  States — In  Mon- 
tana, North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and 
portions  of  the  States  of  California.  Nevada, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri.  From  the 
northernmost  powerplant  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem at  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  and  Garrison  In 
North  Dakota,  the  Interconnecrtlons  will 
stretch  1,260  miles  southward  to  Phoenix  and 
Yuma  in  Arizona. 

We  are  carrying  out  the  directions  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  gave  to  me  shortly  after  tak- 
ing office,  to  develop  plans  for  the  early  in- 
ter(x>nnectlon  of  areas  served  by  the  Depart- 
ment's marketing  agencies. 

We  believe  there  is  a  place  In  the  sun  for 
all  elements  In  the  power  program — Federal, 
(xx)perative,  municipal,  private — each  has  a 
legitimate  role  to  play.  Interties.  properly 
planned  and  executed,  are  an  absolute  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  elecrtrlc 
power  system  In  this  country. 

This  is  sound  conservation  doctrine — and 
sound  commonsense. 


Hob.  Francu  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  Join  the  other  Members  of  this 
House  in  extending  warmest  birthday 
greeting  to  our  este«ned  colleague,  the 
gentleman  frwn  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 


orable Francis  Eugene  Walter,  who  will 
celebrate  his  69th  birthday  this  Sunday, 
May  26.  We  are  all  very  sorry  that  "Tad" 
cannot  be  here  with  us  on  this  occasion 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  extend  our 
felicitations  in  person. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1M4 
"Tad"  had  already  served  many  years  in 
this  House  and  from  the  start  I  have 
been  privileged  to  count  him  among  my 
friends.  I  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  advice  and  help  he  has  extended 
to  me  over  these  many  years.  "Tad"  is 
one  of  our  ablest  Members,  a  modest  man 
and  above  all  fair  and  impartial  in  his 
dealings  with  his  colleagues. 

I  am  sure  there  are  thousands  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  who  would  like  to 
extend  "Tad"  a  most  happy  birthday  for 
It  was  through  his  humanitarian  efforts 
that  many  himdreds  of  refugees  found  it 
possible  to  start  a  new  life  at  a  time  when 
they  had  lost  all  hope.  Also  through  his 
help  on  private  immigration  bills  many 
more  thousands  of  r>eople  have  been  per- 
mitted to  join  their  kin  here  In  America. 
There  Is  probably  no  one  who  has  ac- 
complished so  much  for  the  unfortunate, 
homeless,  and  displaced  persons. 

My  hopes  and  prayers  are  that  "Tad" 
will  have  a  speedy  recovery  and  will  soon 
be  back  with  his  many  friends  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  continue 
his  dedicated  work  for  his  district,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  beloved 
country. 


James  RestoD  Enlog^  of  Ortil  E.  Dryfoot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF   BTKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
of  the  printed  word  has  been  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  one  of  Its  best  representa- 
tives. Everyone  was  saddened  by  the 
untimely  passing  of  Orvll  E.  Dryfoos, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New  Yor* 
Times.  This  tireless  servant  of  public 
information  dedicated  tonhis  paper's  tra- 
dition of  "All  the  news  that  is  fit  to 
print."  labored  unstlntingly  to  fulfill  his 
commitment  to  an  informed  national 
community.  At  the  request  of  his  family 
to  whom  we  extend  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy, Mr.  James  Reston,  the  redoubtable 
chief  of  the  Times  Washington  bureau 
delivered  the  following  eulogy  which  so 
characteristically  captures  the  measure 
of  Orvil  Dryfoos : 

EULOOT    BT    JaICSB   RZSTON 

The  death  of  Orvll  Dnrf  cxx  was  blamed  on 
heart  failure  but  that,  obviously,  could  not 
have  been  the  reason.  Orv  Dryfoos'  heart 
never  failed  him  cr-  anybody  else.  Ask  the 
reporters  on  the  Times.  It  was  steady  as 
the  stars.  Ask  anybcxly  in  this  company  of 
friends.  It  was  faithful  and  kind.  Ask  his 
beloved  wife  and  family.  No  matter  what 
the  doctors  say,  they  cannot  blame  his  heart. 

In  the  spiritual  sense,  his  heart  was  not  a 
failure  but  his  greatest  success.  He  had 
rcKDm  in  it  for  every  Joy  and  everybody  else's 
Joy.  This  was  the  thing  that  set  him  apart — 
this  warmness  and  purity  of  spirit,  this  con- 
siderateness  of  his  mother,  whom  be  tele- 
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phoned  every  day:  of  his  wife  and  children, 
of  his  colle»gMes  and  competitors.  And  thU 
uncorrupted  heart,  brolten  or  no,  Is  what  Is 
likely  to  be  remembered  of  hlni  In  this  great 
city  and  at  Dartmouth,  bis  other  home. 
The  obit  writers  had  a  hard  weekend  with 

»j  beoause  they  kept  hunting  for  him  in 
e  flies,  and  of  course  he  wasn't  there.  He 
dtdnt  make  speeches,  he  made  frlenda.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him.  be  was  breathing  hard 
but  still  worrying  about  everybody  elaes 
worries  and  Insisting  that  everybody  get  a 
good  rest  aj'ter  the  long  strike. 

SPECIAL  QUAUTT 

Most  of  ^he  time.  It  la  the  heart  that  gov- 
erns understanding,  and  understanding  was 
his  special  quality.  He  not  only  xinderstood 
human  frtllty  and  almost  preferred  It.  He 
understood  the  sensitive  pride  and  combative 
Instincts  of  reporters  and  editors,  which  is 
not  easy.  He  even  understood  the  anxieties 
of  the  printers  during  the  time  of  our 
troubles 

Throughout  the  whole  ghastly  period,  when 
be  woce  his  life  away,  he  was  again  worrying 
about  other  people,  this  time  about  those 
who  were  on  the  street  and  with  no  work 
and  those  who  were  In  the  ofDce  with  too 
much  work.  He  was  running  the  office  by 
day  and  often  negotiating  far  Into  the  night 
Eiwn  wheri  bis  be<u-t  began  to  rebel  and  the 
doctors  pi:.t  him  on  digitalis  to  regulate  It. 
nobody  knew  what  was  going  on  but  bis 
family. 

When  tl;e  strike  was  over  he  finally  slipped 
away  to  tJie  hospital  and  never  came  back. 

This  qUiUlty  of  concern  for  others  Is  vital 
to  the  traijltlon  of  the  times.  A  newspaper 
Is  a  very  special  kind  of  partnership.  The 
main  Ingredients  are  not  newsprint.  Ink,  and 
advertlslnjf.  but  the  more  volatile  human  In- 
gredients of  blood,  brain?,  pride  .and  coiu'age. 
This  is  wliy  understanding  Is  so  Important 
at  the  tojj.  and  why  Adolph  Ochs.  Arthur 
Sxilaberger.  and  Orvll  Dryfooe,  having  under- 
standing, were  so  good  at  It.  For  they  saw 
a  newspaper,  as  Edmund  Burke  saw  a  nation. 
not  only  lu  a  partner  at  the  living,  but  as 
a  p«rtnerfiblp  "between  those  who  are  liv- 
ing, those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are 
to  be  bom  " 

SENSE  OF  TKtrSTEESHIP 

There  should  be  some  consolation  for  us 
all,  believer  and  unbeliever  alike.  In  this 
tiioxight.  Orvll  Dryfoos  had  this  special  sense 
of  tm8te<!Shlp  to  a  marked  degree.  He 
tliought  of  himself,  as  his  father-in-law  did 
before  hlni,  as  one  of  a  team  working  for  an 
Ideal  larger  than  himself,  of  carrying  on  for 
a  time  sooietblng  he  devoutly  believed  to  be 
Important  And  be  not  only  carried  it  higher 
up  the  bli: .  but  fcp>anded  Its  Influence  across 
the  oontlr  ent  and  planted  a  new  edition  of 
the  Time*,  beyond  the  Rockies.  Thus,  be 
achieved  his  Ideal  much  more  than  most  men 
are  able  to  do.  and  remains  a  pcurt  of  an  In- 
stitution that  win  go  on  as  long  as  men  are 
faithful  to  lU  Ideals. 

I  never  thought  much  of  the  family  Joke 
that  Artbor  Sulzberger  and  Orvll  Dryfoos 
"married  the  New  York  Times."  The  women 
they  marr  ed  were  so  much  better  than  any 
newspaper  Beside.  It  was  the  women  who 
married  tliem.  and  what  Is  Impoftant  now. 
bore  them  the  children  who  must  carry  on. 

Their  fa'Jiers  have  gtven  them  a  good  lead. 
It  Is  summed  up  for  me  In  a  quote  from 
Robert  Bums.  He  said:  "Whatever  mltl- 
^tes  the  woes  or  Increases  the  happiness 
of  others — this  Is  my  criterion  of  goodness. 
And  whatever  Injures  society  at  large,  or 
any  Individual  In  It — this  Is  my  measure  of 
Iniquity  "• 

HIS    IDEAL 

Orvll  Dryfoos  lived  by  this  noble  Ideal, 
but  knew  that  Ideals,  and  traditions,  are 
not  self-enforcing.  Somebody  miist  decide 
In  the  newspaper  business.  In  no  other  In- 
stitution are  so  many  choices  offered  every 
day  of  the  year.    In  no  other  craft  are  there 


so  many  men  with  so  many  diverse  Ideas  on 
so  many  subjects,  about  which  so  much  can 
be  said.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  deadline  Is 
always  present,  and  while  most  of  these  deci- 
sions are  made  on  the  desk,  the  big  ones  have 
to  be  made  at  the  top. 

Here.  Orvll  Dryfoos  was  equal  to  his  duty. 
I  will  always  remember  him  In  the  city  room 
on  election  night  of  1960  when  be  was  the 
first  to  sense  that  we  bad  gone  out  on  a  limb 
for  Kennedy  too  early  and  Insisted  that  we 
reconsider.  And  again,  in  1961,  when  we 
were  on  the  point  of  reporting  a  premature 
Invasion  of  Cuba,  bis  courteous  questions 
and  wise  Judgment  held  us  back. 

He  had  his  weaknesses,  like  all  of  us.  but 
usually  they  sprang  from  the  more  amiable 
qualities  of  the  bxunan  spirit.  To  hurt  a 
colleague  was  an  agony  for  him.  and  In  this 
savage  generation,  when  men  decide,  other 
men  often  get  hurt.  But  he  could  make  up 
his  mind.     He  suffered,  but  he  acted. 

INSPIHEO    RESPECT 

Perhaps  the  simplest  thing  to  say  about 
him — and  I  believe  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
In  this — Is  that  the  more  we  knew  him.  the 
more  we  respected  him  He  was  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  faithful  to  a  noble  tradition, 
to  the  family  from  which  he  came,  and  to 
the  great  family  be  Joined  and  k>ved. 

Martin  Buber  once  said:  "If  we  could  hang 
all  our  sorrows  on  pegs,  and  were  allowed  to 
choose  those  we  liked  best,  every  one  of  us 
would  take  back  his  own,  for  all  the  rest 
would  seem  more  dlfflcult  to  bear." 

Let  us  then  honor  Orvll  Dryfooe  with  re- 
membrance rather  than  with  tears.  Por  his 
children  will  never  be  able  to  cry  as  much 
as  he  has  made  them  laugh. 


Why  a  Debt  Ceilinf? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sec- 
retary Dillon.  President  Kennedy,  and 
all  of  his  economic  advisers  think  the 
debt  celling  Is  Just  an  exercise  in  se- 
mantics. They  think  this  way  because 
they  want  a  blank  check  so  that  the 
President  can  reelect  himself  with  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

A  very  erudite  article  on  reasons  for 
debt  discipline  appeared  In  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  In  an  article  by  Harley 
L.  Lutz.  It  Is  "must "  reading  for  every- 
one: 

Debt  Discipline 
(By  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

Congress,  once  again,  has  pushed  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit  a  little  higher  The  latest 
hassle,  which  ended  yesterday  with  a  tem- 
porary boost,  was  a  rearguard  tactic. 
Every  one  knew  that  some  Increase  was  In- 
evitable, as  It  has  been  time  after  time  over 
the  past  decade.  The  reason  Is  clear.  Ped- 
eral  spending  will  have  risen  by  more  than 
50  percent  from  1955  through  fiscal  1964 — 
from  $64 A  billion  to  an  estimated  $98  8  bil- 
lion. In  the  same  period  revenues  were  so 
far  outrun  as  to  cause  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated net  deficit  of  $46  billion. 

The  principal  Issue  to  be  discussed  here  is 
whether  there  should  be  such  a  limit.  The 
history  of  the  overall  limit  since  Its  Intro- 
duction In  1938  does  not  make  a  very  good 
case  for  It,  even  aside  from  the  immmnm* 
debt  Increase  during  World  War  II.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1946.  the  debt  dropped  to  its  postwar 


minimum  of  some  $252  billion  and  in  June 
of  that  year  the  limit  was  lowered  from  $300 
bUllon  to  $275  billion.  As  Ck>ngress  debated 
action  yesterday,  the  limit  was  $305  billion 
and  Treasury  operations  were  bumping 
agalnt  this  celling. 

In  approaching  the  Issue  posed  here,  the 
first  and  most  Important  question  Is:  Do  we 
really  mean  business  or  are  we  to  continue 
the  hypocrisy  of  this  kind  of  sham  battle 
against  uncontrolled  spending?  If  the  ad- 
ministration,  the  Congress  and  the  people 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  discipline  of  a 
firm  debt  limit,  then  the  policy  of  debt  lim- 
itation should  be  discarded  as  a  bit  of  fiscal 
flummery.  The  position  taken  here  Is  that 
there  should  be  a  debt  limit  and  a  firm  policy 
of  Its  strict  enforcement. 

NO  MAGIC  riGuax 

There  Is  no  magical,  absolutely  definite 
figure  for  this  limit.  The  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1963  Is  by  this  time  fairly  well  set  and 
provision  must  be  made  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses, whatever  they  may  be.  The  case  Is 
different  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  especially 
In  view  of  the  alow  fMtce  of  congressional 
action  on  the  appropriations  for  this  year. 
Various  well-considered  recommendations 
for  reduced  spending  In  1964  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  responsible  persons  and  organiza- 
tions, and  other  sound  proposals  could  no 
doubt  be  developed  If  such  guidance  and 
support  were  needed  to  stiffen  the  backbone 
of  the  Congress  In  a  firm  stand  against  fur- 
ther borrowing. 

From  the  operational  standpoint  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  1964  budget  can  be 
reduced  enough  to  Involve  no  additional  In- 
crease In  the  debt  limit,  beyond  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  1963  deficit. 
The  political  hazard  of  a  bold  stand  for 
financial  sanity  has  probably  been  exag- 
gerated by  such  myths  as  "spending  and  • 
electing,"  but  a  firm  national  policy  of  debt 
control  would  provide  timid  candidates  with 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  getting  less  Federal 
spending  In  the  home  dUtrlot  where  success 
In  such  endeavors  Is  the  chief  argument  for 
reelection. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  debt  limit, 
by  Itself,  would  not  restrict  Federal  spend- 
ing although,  as  Indicated  below.  It  would 
tend  In  that  direction.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  firm  debt  limit  Is  to  prevent  un- 
restrained debt-financed  spending. 

Among  the  reasons  for  a  firm  debt  limit 
policy  are  the  following: 

1 .  Tbe  absence  of  a  debt  limit  would  tend 
toward  even  less  compunction  regarding  debt 
financing  and  an  even  greater  readiness  to 
resort  to  It  than  now  exists.  The  abuses  of 
authorizations  to  spend  from  public  debt « 
receipts  as  a  means  of  bypassing  the  scrutiny 
of  the  appropriations  committees  have  been 
frequently  exposed. 

EviDKKcz  or  iNTzcarrT 

2  Debt  nmltatlon  Is  widely  regarded  as 
visible  evidence  of  fiscal  Integrity,  that  Is. 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Intention  regarding  the  value  of  the 
currency  and  of  all  fixed  Investments.  The 
rigmarole  of  a  debt  limit  which  always  moves 
upward  Just  one  step  ahead  of  the  spending 
is  a  kind  of  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  fiscal 
Integrity  but  It  Is  of  no  avail  as  a  protection 
against  the  perils  of  unlimited  debt  Increase. 

3  A  firm  debt  limit  would  be  a  powerful 
source  of  confidence  among  Investors  with 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  public  debt  as 
a  long-range  Investment.  While  there  are 
other  factors  Involved,  the  shift  of  investor 
preference  from  long-term  to  short-term 
Federal  debt  paper  Invites  speculation  as  to 
the  degree  of  confidence  In  the  future  value 
of  long-term  Treasury  bonds.  In  1946,  for 
example,  the  average  matiirlty  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  9  years  and  1  month,  and 
the  debt  under  6  years  maturity  was  45.7 
percent  of  the  total.  As  of  December,  1962, 
the  average  maturity  had  dropped  to  4  years 
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and  11  months,  and  the  portion  under  5  years 
maturity  had  risen  to  73  percent. 

The  high  proportion  of  short-term  and 
floating  debt  Is  a  handicap  to  efficient  debt 
management.  A  lengthening  of  maturities 
requires  the  cooperation  of  Investors  who  are 
naturally  concerned  with  the  ultimate  as 
well  as  the  present  value  of  long-term  Treas- 
ury bonds.  The  Increased  resort  to  debt  fi- 
nancing that  would  be  encouraged  by  ab- 
sence of  a  limit  would  present  a  definite  pros- 
pect of  Inflation  and  continued  erosion  of 
the  dollar  in  which,  at  maturity,  the  bonds 
are    to    be    redeemed. 

4.  As  noted  above,  while  a  firm  debt  limit 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  increased 
speiullng.  it  would  Indirectly  operate  in  this 
direction.  The  limit  would  Involve  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  cash  on  the  barrel  head  and 
this  would  tend  toward  a  more  careful  public 
appraisal  of  the  utility  of  spending  programs 
as  against  the  disutility  of  the  additional 
taxes  required  to  support  them. 

Certain  practical  aspects  of  a  firm  debt 
limit  should  be  considered.  The  first  Is  the 
effective  date.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  pre- 
vent an  Increase  of  the  debt,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  Is  the  logical  time  to  apply  4,he 
test.  This  means  that  Treasury  operations 
during  the  fiscal  year  would  be  disregarded. 
The  Infiow  of  revenue  over  the  year  Is  vari- 
able, a  situation  which  Is  exaggerated  by 
the  various  actions  of  recent  years  to  speed 
up  tax  payments.  Three  of  the  four  instal- 
ments of  Individual  Income  tax  are  due  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  out- 
fiow  of  expenditures  Is.  by  contrast,  quite 
uniform  through  the  year  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Treasury  must  have  temporary  access 
to  funds  In  the  first  half.  Short-term  bor- 
rowing to  equalize  Income  and  outgo  over 
the  year  Is  necessary  and  logical.  The  debt 
limit  would  prevent  carrjring  such  tempo- 
rary advances  Into  the  next  fiscal  year  as 
a  permanent  addition  to  the  debt. 

A  second  practical  consideration  relates 
to  the  debt  to  be  subject  to  the  Umlt.  The 
present  statutory  rule  Includes  everything 
except  some  minor  Items  of  no  ImjJbrtance 
In  the  total.  It  Is  suggested  here  that  the 
limit  be  applicable  to  the  debt  In  the  hands 
of  the  public.  Including  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  A  very  important  segment  of  the 
debt  that  would  be  excluded  under  this  pro- 
posal consists  of  the  Treasury  obligations 
held  In  the  trust  fund  accounts.  These  ob- 
ligations represent  the  accumulated  excess 
of  collections  over  disbursements  for  social 
security,  imemployment  compensation,  rail- 
road retirement,  civil  service  retirement,  vet- 
erans Insvu-ance.  and  others.  The  objective 
at  which  the  present  discussion  is  directed 
Is  the  limitation  and  control  of  debt  arising 
out  of  the  operations  of  the  administrative 
budget.  The  trust  funds  are  not  part  of 
this  budget,  nor  are  they  In  any  way  con- 
trollable under  It. 

IMPACT  ON  JOBS 

Two  collateral  matters  should  have  brief 
notice.  One  Is  the  contention,  regularly  used 
to  support  a  huge  budget  and  whatever  defi- 
cit Is  Involved,  to  the  effect  that  any  cur- 
tailment of  Federal  spending  will  Increase 
unemployment.  Hence  a  strict  debt  limit 
would  Increase  unemployment. 

Federal  spending,  as  such,  does  not  In- 
crease employment  except  as  It  adds  more 
persons  to  the  public  payroll.  A  large  air- 
plane or  missile  contract  may  Increase  the 
demand  for  scientists  or  skilled  workers  Ln 
the  plants  designated  to  execute  the  con- 
tract, or  In  those  of  subcontractors.  It  will 
do  nothing  to  provide  Jobs  for  those  ultra- 
marginal  members  of  the  labor  force  whose 
productivity  is  less  than  employers  must 
pay  under  union  rules  or  Federal  law. 

The  other  collateral  matter  Is  the  argu- 
ment that  an  expanding  economy  needs  more 
debt  because  It  wlU  need  more  money. 
Hence,  a  strict  debt  limit  will  Impede  eco- 


nomic progress  because  It  will  restrict  the 
capacity  of  the  banking  system  to  provide 
more  money  as  the  economy  grows. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  economy  will 
need  a  larger  money  supply  and  a  larger  base 
lor  credit  operations  as  Its  productive  activi- 
ties expand.  Ninety  percent  or  more  of  this 
Increased  money  supply  will  be  in  the  form 
of  bank  deposit  credits.  The  question  In- 
volved here  Is  whether  or  not  there  must  be 
an  Increase  of  the  public  debt  beyond  its 
present  level  in  order  to  provide  an  asset 
base  for  the  support  of  the  larger  volume 
of  bank  credits  that  will  be  needed.  More 
specifically,  must  we  allow  the  public  debt 
to  increase,  not  only  for  Budget  reasons, 
but  also  to  maintain  a  supply  of  marketable 
debt  paper  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  In  the  exercise  of 
their  money  and  credit  control  operations? 

PERMANENT    INFLATION 

A  deliberate  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
merely  to  permit,  or  assure,  an  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  would  be  permanently  in- 
flationary. It  would  be  one  of  the  weakest 
possible  reasons  for  eliminating  the  debt 
celling.  OT  for  pandering  to  the  spending  urge 
by  conceding  every  tiick  before  the  cards  are 
played.  Economic  growth  depends  on  In- 
crease of  debt.  This  is  as  simple  and  as  in- 
evitable as  the  balancing  of  every  credit  by 
a  debit.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  achievement  of  a  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  Involves  or  requires  a  continuous  in- 
crease of  the  public  debt.  Privately  gen- 
erated debt  paper,  arising  out  of  the  growth 
needs  of  the  economy,  can  serve  fully  as  well 
as  Treasury  debt  paper  as  the  basis  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  operations. 

A  final  point:  It  Is  not  generally  realized 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is,  in  a  real  and  im- 
portant sense,  the  key  to  our  problem.  This 
committee  has  original  Jurisdiction  over  reve- 
nue measures  and  the  debt  limit.  It  thus 
occupies  a  unique  position  In  the  area  of 
fiscal  policy  determination.  While  its  recom- 
mendations on  taxes  and  other  matters  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  Congress  In  every 
case.  Its  Influence  is  great. 

In  the  past  this  committee  has  initiated 
many  of  the  tax  policies  which  are  now  so 
generally  under  attack,  and  Its  complaisant 
attitude  on  the  debt  limit  has.  to  say  the 
least,  not  discouraged  deficit  spending.  This 
financial  course  has  not  contributed  to  satis- 
factory economic  growth.  The  committee 
now  has  the  opportunity — and  the  chal- 
lenge— to  change  direction,  to  exert  Its  In- 
fluence toward  reducing  and  limiting  the 
drag  of  Government  on  the  economy,  and  to 
exercise  Its  powerful  leadership  for  the 
growth  of  the  economy  rather  than  the 
growth  of  Government.  Sound  tax  reform 
and  a  firm  position  on  the  debt  limit  are 
essential  steps  to  this  end. 


Have  We  Become  Neatral? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  questions  that  are  being 
raised  as  to  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy,  the  question  posed  In  an  editorial 
in  the  Lansing  Journal,  Lansing.  Dl., 
of  May  23,  is  especially  appropriate.  Not 
only  is  the  question  appropriate,  but  an 
answer  from  the  administration  would 
certainly  be  in  order.    I  submit  the  edi- 


torial for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Have    We    Bbcome    Neutral? 

What  has  happened  to  the  United  States 
of  America? 

This  is  the  Nation  that  was  conceived  in 
freedom  and  dedicated  to  human  dignity  and 
equal  opportunity.  Tliis  is  the  Nation  that 
gave  Its  youth  and  its  treasure  in  two  World 
Wars  to  preserve  and  r<«tore  these  'unalien- 
able rights"  to  others. 

This  is  the  Nation  that  sets  a  pattern  of 
valor  and  morality  a:nd  progress  for  the 
world — only  to  embrace;  defeat  and  dishonor 
in  Korea  by  Executive  order;  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  HTingarian  patriots;  to  betray  the 
Cuban  freedom  fighters  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs, 
and  now,  after  ringing  words  of  encourage- 
ment from  our  President  to  the  prisoners  we 
ransomed  from  Castro,  to  reject  their  cause — 
which  we  had  presumed  was  equally  our  own. 

Has  the  United  States  of  America  become 
a  "neutral"  nation?  We  might  ask  our 
Congressman. 


President's  Use  of  Troops  B]rpasses 
CoBstihitional  Powers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's move  to  send  troops  to  Alabama 
and  the  subsequent  justification  by  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  paves  the 
way  for  a  military  dictatorship  in  the 
United  States. 

Once  we  have  accepted  the  principle 
that  the  President  need  not  act  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution,  or 
that  he  alone  m.ay  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  Constitution,  we  are  well  on  the  way 
to  ending  freedom  In  America.  We  have 
maintained  this  Republic  within  a  de- 
mocracy only  because  we  have  adhered 
to  the  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
the  Chief  Executive  and  have  operated 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  separation 
of  powers  set  forth  in  the  basic  law  of 
our  land. 

Now  we  find  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion asking  that  aU  power  to  make  de- 
cisions be  delegated  to  the  President  and 
that  he  alone  may  order  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral troops  to  violate  States'  rights,  or 
local  law  enforcement  at  his  discretion 
whether  or  not  Federal  law  has  been 
violated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  should  be 
alert  to  the  danger  posed  by  the  power 
President  Kennedy  fe  demanding  and 
which  Congress  has  seemed  to^e  willing 
to  give  to  him.  Once  we  have  agreed  to 
allow  President  Kennedy  to  bypass  the 
Constitution,  we  may  indeed  have  a 
military  dictatorship. 

Columnist  I>avid  Lawrence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  ably  cites  the  inherent 
danger  to  our  liberties  in  the  action  of 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

POWEB  A  DiCTATOK  WoULD  UsURP 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  remarkable  brief  has  Just  been  filed  In 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States  by 
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direction  of  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. If  .h*  argument  In  It  la  suatalned 
by  the  High  Court,  the  way  la  opened  to  a 
mllltaxT  dletatorahlp  In  the  United  States 
at  any  XHtm  and  for  any  reason  that  aulta 
the  whim  of  a  President.  The  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  limit  a  President's 
power  would  be  swept  aside  and.  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  Constitution  hereafter 
would  be  vbat  the  President  says  It  Is. 

The  brier  Is  In  answer  to  a  petition  of 
Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  Issue  an  order  against  the 
use  ot  Federal  troops  In  Alabama  unless  re- 
quested by  ths  Governor  or  the  legislature, 
as  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  De- 
partment cf  Justice  replies  that  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  explicitly 
says  that  Federal  troops  may  be  used  within 
a  State  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  the  State  legislature  is  "irrelevant" 
and  that  somehow  the  14th  amendment  con- 
ferred broad  new  powers  on  the  President 
to  enforce  luiy  law  on  any  subject  or  to  use 
troops  whenever,  on  the  basis  of  bis  own 
Judgment  of  the  circumstances,  he  wishes  to 
use  them.  The  brief,  moreover,  makes  this 
sweeping  cliUm : 

"There  Is  no  room  for  Judicial  review  of 
a  Presidential  determination  that  the  con- 
ditions 8tat«d  In  section  333  have  arisen  and 
reqtUre  him  to  take  'such  measuires  as  he 
considers  necessary.'  " 

Section  333  U  part  of  a  law  originally 
paased  In  1871.  It  specifically  relates  only  to 
a  failure  or  refusal  by  State  authorities  to 
permit  the  "execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  3ts.tes."  President  Kennedy  has 
himself  puhlldy  stated  that.  In  the  recent 
dlsturtMuices  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  no  Fed- 
eral law  was  being  violated — nor  any  court 
order,  either. 

The  brief  brushes  aside  as  secondary  the 
public  statements  of  Alabama  offlclals  that 
they  Intend  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
adds: 

"But  the  allegations  of  Intent  cannot  re- 
lieve the  President  of  ttie  right  and  duty 
to  prepare  (or  all  contingencies  and  to  make 
the  Independent  determin*tlon  required  by 
section  333." 

Yet  a  President's  "Intent."  on  the  other 
hand — whether  It  be  political  or  capri- 
cious— to  prepare  to  deal  with  local  disturb- 
ances whenever  he  pleases  Is  held  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  not  even  to  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review.  It  Is  further  argued 
in  the  brief  that  section  333  Is  a  blanket 
authorization  to  a  President  to  send  troops 
Into  any  State  at  any  time  that  he  himself 
thinks  there  may  In  the  future  be  some  in- 
tention to  violate  any  law  or  court  order 
Section  333  however,  doesn't  deal  with  in- 
tent at  all,  but  only  with  actual  evidence  of 
law  violation  or  a  refusal  to  enforce  a  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  section  333  Itself 
has  never  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Congress  can- 
not assiune  the  right  to  proclaim  by  statute 
what  It  wishes  to  be  considered  constitu- 
tional. Nor  can  Congress  enlsrge  a  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  powers  by  means  of  a 
law. 

The  most  surprising  statement  in  the 
brief — and  one  which  would  seem  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  military  dictatorship  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
he  wishes  to  set  It  up — Is  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  know  whether  the  occasion 
for  Invoking  the  statute  (section  333)  will 
actually  arise.  Nor  need  we  examine  the 
precise  circumstances  which  might  Justify 
the  contemplated  Intervention.  It  Is  suffi- 
ciently clear,  however,  that  the  prevailing 
situation  In  Birmingham  may  deteriorate  in 
such  a  way  as  to  require  action  \mder  sec- 
tion 333." 

Tet  the  law  Itself  doesn't  say  a  President 
may  threaten  to  use  Federal  troops  or  even 
use  them  until  the  circumstances  stated  in 
the  law  have  actually  arisen. 


But  what  difference  would  It  make  wh&t 
the  lAW  says  If  the  Department  of  Justice  Is 
right  In  claiming  that  there  can  be  no  jmB- 
otal  renew  of  a  President's  actsT 

A  military  dlot*tor  could  use  the  same 
reasoning  as  Is  oontAlned  In  the  brief  of  At- 
torney General  Kennedy.  If  dlstiirbtmcea 
were  threatened  at  election  booths  or  If  a 
President  wanted  to  postpone  a  national 
•lection,  he  could  order  the  troops  to  sus- 
pend balloting  on  the  ground  th*t  there 
had  been  disorders  and  that  he  felt  the  time 
was  Inopportune  for  balloting. 

There  Is  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  coercion 
that  could  be  i^>plled  by  a  President, 
whether  a  "liberal"  or  not,  by  ordering  out 
troops.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  accepts  the  reasoning  ot  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  then,  even  when  no  Fed- 
eral law  or  court  order  has  been  violated, 
a  President  can  mobilize  Federal  troops  and 
deploy  them  as  he  pleases.  He  could  In- 
timidate local  authorities  and  cause  certain 
cltiaens  to  make  concessions  In  favor  of  one 
group  of  voters  rather  than  another.  Also, 
a  President,  under  his  own  concept  of  ex- 
ecutive power,  could  apparently  choose  to 
"enforce"  that  concept  by  military  action 
Irrespective  of  what  Is  actually  specified  to 
the  contrary  In  either  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Constitution. 


David  Hall  Awarded  Handicapped  Amer- 
ican of  the  Year  Trophy  in  Washinyton 
Ceremonj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  27.  1963 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  previously  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  most  remark- 
able and  outstanding  young  man  from 
my  district,  Mr.  David  Hall,  of  Gre«i 
Bay,  Wis.,  who  was  named  Hsindicapped 
American  of  the  Year  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped. 

On  May  9,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending an  inspiring  ceremony  here  In 
Washington  during  which  Mr.  Hall  was 
presehted  with  this  award.  Prom  a  tape 
recording  of  the  ceremony,  I  have  had 
written  transcripts  made  of  Mr.  Larry 
Le  Sueur's  tribute  to  David  Hall.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  speech,  and  Mr.  Hall's 
acceptance  remarks  and  I  would  like  to 
include  these  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

A   TUBTTTX    TO   COXTKAGX    OF    DaVIO    HaIX 

( By  Larry  Le  Sueur ) 

Mr.  President,  David,  Mr.  Freenum,  mem- 
bers Of  the  committee,  distinguished  guests. 
It's  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  address  the 
members  of  the  President's  Conunlttee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  It's  a  very 
great  honor  to  talk  to  p>eople  who  are  de- 
voting themselves  to  benefiting  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  And  It  Is  a 
very  great  privilege  for  one  who  has  been  a 
war  correspondent  and  then  a  peace  cor- 
respondent, and  now  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  address  such  people 
as  General  Bdaas.  who  has  done  so  much  in 
the  defense  of  this  coiuitry. 

There  are  still  things  confronting  this 
country  which  make  us  look  to  our  defenses. 
at  course.  But  I  think  there  are  other  things 
that  oiu"  opposition  may  not  try  again,  and 


I  am  reminded  of  a  man  I  heard  about  this 
very  week,  who  presented  himself,  of  all 
things,  to  a  tiieabical  agent  and  said,  "Sir. 
I  have  a  great  act.  I  wish  you'd  put  me  on." 
The  theatrical  agent  said.  "Well,  what  is 
Itr*  He  said.  "Well.  I  can  go  to  the  top  of 
the  Washington  Monument  and  I  can  Jump 
off  and  land  In  a  small  bucket  of  sand."  The 
theatrical  agent  said.  "If  you  can  do  that 
Just  once.  I'll  hire  you"  So  the  man  went 
down  to  the  Washington  Monument,  left  his 
bucket  of  sand  at  the  bottom  and  he  leaped 
off  and  he  landed  right  In  the  bucket,  got 
out,  dusted  himself  off.  and  the  theatrical 
agent  was  dancing  with  Joy  and  he  said, 
"Do  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  for  you? 
I'm  going  to  hire  you  at  9100  a  week  for 
10  weeks  "  Well  the  man  shook  his  head 
and  said.  "Gee,  I  don't  think  so."  He  said. 
"Well,  ni  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  I'm 
going  to  double  that  111  make  It  $200  a 
week  for  20  weeks."  The  man  said,  "i  •  •  • 
I  don't  think  eo."  He  said.  "Listen.  Til  tell 
you  what  I'm  going  to  do  for  you.  I'm  going 
to  give  you  91.000  a  week  and  year's  con- 
tract." The  fellow  still  shook  his  head  and 
said.  "No.  I  don't  think  so."  The  agent  said. 
"I  don't  understand  you.  What  do  you  want? 
I  have  never  given  anybody  a  year's  contract 
before."  So.  the  man  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  Just  don't  think 
I  want  to  try  that  a^aln  " 

Well.  I  hope  that's  the  way  our  potential 
enemies  may  feel.  I  know  I  would  if  I  were 
In  their  situation. 

But  you  know  that  it's  sometimes  the  way 
in  life  that  things  that  we  wish  to  avoid 
most  Just  happen  to  us.  luifortvmately. 
Now.  what  happened  to  David  Hall  could 
happen  to  any  of  us.  or  to  any  of  our 
ciiildren.  David  was  a  robust,  carefree.  19- 
year-old.  He  crammed  every  moment  of  his 
life  Into  a  whirlwind  of  activity.  He  played 
tennis,  he  sklled.  he  worked  summers  on  the 
railroad.     He  was  a  typical  teenager. 

Then  one  beautiful  morning  In  July  1955. 
he  got  up  early  in  his  home  In  Green  Bay. 
Wis.,  to  Join  a  friend  on  a  vacation  trip  to 
northern  Michigan.  They  were  young  men 
— so  of  course  they  traveled  fast.  And  then 
It  happened  Their  car  brushed  another 
vehicle,  and  David  Hall  hvirtled  from  the 
open  convertible,  and  came  to  rest  by  the 
roadside — his  neck  broken;  his  body,  of 
course,  paralyzed.  David's  whole  way  of  life 
had  come  to  an  end. 

What  would  you  have  done  In  that  situa- 
tion? What  would  I  have  done?  Given  up. 
perhaps?  Submerged  ourselves  in  a  life  of 
endless  self-pity? 

Or  would  we  have  managed  to  find  within 
ourselves  some  of  the  spirit — some  of  the 
heart — that  has  brought  David  Hall  back  to 
this  rough,  touch  work.a-day-world.  to  be- 
come a  man  and  a  self-supporting  citizen, 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  helping  others. 

David  Hall's  story  Is  a  story  of  challenge 
and  response,  a  story  of  courage  that 
matches  those  of  more  famous  men — of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  fought  his  way 
back  from  crippling  polio — or  that  of  our 
own  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  overcame  a  crip- 
pling back  injury  to  rise  to  the  presidency 
of  this  great  Nation.  It  Is  the  story  of  the 
Helen  Kellers  and  the  Beethovens  and  the 
blind  Mlltons — of  all  those  men  and  women 
throughout  the  ages — the  famous  and  the 
less  well  known — who.  by  rising  above  severe 
physical  handicaps,  achieved  true  greatness. 

At  first  David  was  total y  paralyzed  from 
his  neck  down,  so  he  began  that  long  tough 
battle  to  regain  some  use  of  his  body,  and 
after  more  than  2  years — and  after  some  800 
pfUn-racked  days — of  physical  therapy  treat- 
ments, and  foxu-  operations  on  his  hands,  he 
came  home  to  Green  Bay  a  winner.  But  it 
was  only  a  partial  victory,  of  course.  He 
could  move  his  arms,  his  hands,  and  his 
shoulders — but  of  course  David  would  never 
walk  again. 
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It  was  easy  for  him  to  feel  sorry  tor  him- 
self. But  David  Hall  quleUy  assessed  his  re- 
maining abiliUes.  He  liad  lost  the  use  of  his 
legs — but  his  mind  was  as  keen  as  ever.  His 
hands  had  lost  much  of  their  power — but 
his  voice  was  strong  and  clear,  and  he  may 
have  lost  the  boundless  energy  of  a  teen- 
ager— but  he  had  gained  the  mature  under- 
standing of  a  man.  He  realized  that  he  had 
everything  he  needed  to  work  for  a  living — 
and  to  do  his  bit  for  humanity. 

Ill  tell  you  the  story  of  how  David  w^ii 
found  Ms  new  mission  In  Ufe. 

During  his  long  months  in  hospitals,  one 
thought  had  obsessed  this  young  man.  He  . 
had  become  profoundly  aware  of  a  statistic. 
"Every  22  seconds."  he  remembered  read- 
ing, "someone  like  me  smashes  up  on  the 
highway." 

And  as  be  watched  the  seconds  tick  by 
on  his  bedside  clock,  David  imagined  first 
one  and  then  another  tragedy — three  a  min- 
ute— 180  In  an  hour.  Whenever  he  heard 
the  sound  of  ambulance  sirens,  he  thought, 
"What  wouldn't  those  people  give  for  the 
chance  to  relive  the  moment  that  changed 
their  lives?  If  they  only  had  another 
chance." 

And  then  the  idea  came  to  him.  And 
after  all  most  of  the  great  things  in  life 
start  as  an  Idea,  don't  they?  "What  if 
I  were  to  tell  the  story  of  my  experience  to 
others — not  for  sympathy  but  as  a  warn- 
ing— as  a  reminder.  Perhaps  it  would  slow 
the  ticking  of  that  clock — perhaps  it  would 
still  the  angi^  wall  of  some  of  those  sirens." 

And,  thus  was  born  what  we  call  'The  Dav- 
id Hall  Story" — the  dramatic  recounting  of 
his  accident.  Now  David  really  had  some- 
thing to  live  for — a  mission  in  life  to  help 
save  other  lives. 

As  a  carefree,  able-bodied  teenager — David 
had  not  been  Interested  very  much  In  act- 
ing or  orating.  But  Just  2  years  ago- David 
took  the  stage  for  the  first  time — to  tell 
his  friends  his  story  in  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
and  since  then,  he's  done  80  repeat  per- 
formances— making  his  simple  plea  to  men, 
woman,  and  teenagers  throughout  Wiscon- 
sin and  Michigan.  More  than  50.000  people 
have  heard  him  relate  his  story  in  person — 
and  many  more  have  heard  him  of  ooxu^ 
over  radio  and  television — and  sometimes 
they've  heard  of  David  Hall's  experience  in  a 
most  important  place — b^lnd  the  wheels  of 
their  cars — perhaps  it  has  slowed  the  tick- 
ing of  that  clock. 

But  David  Hall's  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  his  fellowmen  Is  not  limited  to  his  story. 
David  works  He  Is  a  supervlscw  in  what 
Is  called  a  sheltered  workshop — where  men 
and  women  with  physical  handicaps  or  men- 
tal Impairments  learn  some  kind  of  a  useful 
trade.  His  own  achievements  in  overcoming 
iUs  severe  disability — and  his  cheerful  man- 
ner— are  an  inspiration  to  those  he  is  leading 
back  to  self-Bufllclency,  and  that  is  the  great- 
est boon  we  all  realize  that  a  person  can 
enjoy.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of  this  disabled 
young  man  is  a  dally  reminder  to  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  employers  that  in  General 
Maas'  own  words  "it's  a  man's  ability — not 
his  disability — that  counts  on  the  Job." 

Because  David  Hall  refused  to  give  up,  be- 
cause he  refxised  to  wall  in  self-pity,  he  has 
helped  to  save  some  lives  and  he  has  helped 
make  a  better  life  for  others.  The  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  Is  a  very  important  one — 
with  effects  that  may  be  felt  far  in  the 
future. 

We  will  never  know,  of  course,  how  many 
accidents  David  Hall  has  pwevented  or  how 
many  lives  David  Hall  has  saved.  But  his 
community  and  his  State  have  already  felt 
the  Impact  of  his  one-man  war  against  the 
Nation's  No.  1  disabler.  malning  on  the 
highway.  And  David  Hall  has  Just  begun 
to  fight  for  others.  And  that's  why  we  today 
pay  tribute  to  a  young  man  of  courage — to 
David^  L.  Hall  of  Green  Bay.  Wise.,  the  . 
"Handicapped  American  of  the  Tear." 


Remarks  of  President  Kennedy  Befoke  An- 
nual Mebtino  of  Pbesident's  Committee 
ON  Empioyment  of  the  Handicapped 

Mr.  Gleason,  General  Maas,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Fay,  Mr.  Macy,  Mr.  Freeman,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  very  great  appreciation  to  all  of 
you  who  work  In  this  most  important  and 
deserving  field,  the  employers,  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  this  problem,  Mr. 
Gleason,  Mr.  Macy,  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
AFL-CIO,  Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  worked  very 
tirelessly  in  this  matter,  members  of  the 
President's  Committee  who  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  their  time,  and  also  to  all  those  across 
the  country. 

One  of  the  Impressive  things  that  I  have 
seen  as  I  have  traveled  across  the  country — 
I  remember  going  Into  the  MacDonald  Avia- 
tion Co.  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  which  has  been 
one  of  our  most  progressive  employers  in 
hiring  those  who  are  mentally  handicapped 
and  who  have  been  among  the  most  useful 
employees  of  the  company;  others  in  Long 
Island;  others  stretching  across  this  coun- 
try; employers  who  have  gone  to  great  pains 
to  bring  into  their  establishments  disabled 
men  and  women  who  then  are  able  to  make 
a  living  not  because  of  the  support  of  others, 
but  by  their  own  efforts  which  have  contrib- 
uted to  their  rehabilitation,  and  to  orga- 
nized labor  In  this  country,  the  AFL-CIO, 
who  have  worked  with  the  unions,  encour- 
aging the  unions  to  bring  men  and  women 
in  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  be  hired. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  work  which  comes  not 
from  the  top  dovm,  but  from  the  Inside  out. 
We  are  hiring  today  at  the  White  House  a 
young  man  who  Is  handicapped  to  work  on 
the  grounds  at  the  White  House,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  people  all  across  the  country 
in  the  next  year  will  make  a  special  effort 
to  bring  into  their  lives  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  assisting,  by  hiring,  by  working 
with  men  and  women  who  are  handicapped, 
either  physically  handicapped  or  mentally 
handicapped.  This  is  an  area  in  which  in 
recent  months  and  years  we  have  made  a 
particular  effort.  We  are  making  a  particu- 
lar effort  in  the  National  Government  this 
year  to  bring  up  to  date  and  really  move 
ahead  in  the  whole  treatment  of  those  who 
are  mentally  retarded  and  mentally  disabled, 
as  well  as  our  efforts  among  those  who  are 
physically  disabled. 

As  I  said  before,  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
very  rich  country,  of  ours  should  have  3  out 
of  100  of  our  children  mentally  retarded, 
mentally  disabled,  while  Sweden,  which  la 
not  any  more  prosperous  than  we  are,  but  Is 
more  concerned,  perlu^w,  than  we  have  been, 
has  only  1   out  of  100. 

So  this  effort  which  we  are  all  TTva.iring  in 
the  Government,  in  the  cities,  in  the  States, 
in  the  employers,  in  the  unions,  this  great 
cooperative  effort  to  make  a  part  of  our 
community,  a  part  of  our  country,  a  part  of 
our  lives  for  those  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate, is  deserving  of  the  best  you  have. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you  for  doing 
something  about  It.  not  merely  talking  about 
it.  All  the  i>roblems  that  this  ooimtry  has 
could  be  solved  In  a  whole  variety  of  ways  if 
all  of  our  citizens  would  Just  pick  ooe  project 
and  give  their  time  to  It,  whether  It  Is  help- 
ing those  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
retarded,  whether  it  Is  helping  young  boys 
and  girU  who  are  In  difficulty  with  the  law, 
whether  It  Is  entertaining  foreign  students, 
whether  It  is  holding  out  a  hand  to  one 
group  or  another.  This  can  be  done  much 
better  by  our  citizens  than  by  the  National 
Government. 

I  want  to  express  my  commendation  to 
one  group  of  our  society  here  today  who  are 
doing  something  about  it  and  who  deserve 
the  appreciation  not  of  the  coiutry.  because 
they  deserve  that,  but  I  think  that  most  o* 
all  they  get  the  satisfaction  themselvee  of 
recognizing  that  the  obligations  of  dtlaen- 


shlp,  pride  In  their  country,  makes  them 
want  to  loc*  out  beyond  their  own  lives. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today.  I 
congratulate  you  all.  We  pay  a  special  trib- 
ute to  David  Hall.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  worthwhile  than  what  he  is  doing. 
I  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  what  has 
happened  to  people  in  automobile  accidents. 
If  they  would  have  some  recognition  of  how 
long  is  the  difficulty,  the  time  they  saved, 
they  would  realize,  Is  very  unimportant.  Bo 
that  we  are  glad  to  honor  him  and  we  admire 
him.  There  are  a  lot  of  acts  of  courage  which 
are  done  In  the  fiash  of  the  moment,  but 
the  most  commendable  and  adnUrable  acts 
of  courage  are  those  which  go  on  day  in, 
day  out,  month  in,  month  out,  year  In,  and 
year  out.  He  has  shown  It,  many  of  you 
have  shown  It,  the  general  has  shown  it, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  among  those  who  live  It. 

Thank  you  very  much.  * 


Remarks  of  DAvm  Hall,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
the  Handicapped  American  of  the  Tear 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 
Chairman  Maas,  Vice  Chairman  FYeeman, 
distinguished  guests,  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: First,  I  would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  President's  Commit- 
tee tor  this  award,  which  I  understand  was 
made  by  the  Sheltered  Workshop  of  the 
Curative  Workshop  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  by 
our  ovm  handicapped  people.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  the  President's  Committee  De- 
partment Of  Rehabllltotlon,  and  the  Green 
Bay  Workshop  In  its  rehabilitation  program 
fcH-  providing  the  basic  facilities  and  the  op- 
portunities. I  think  when  talking  about 
the  handicapped,  we  can  use  a  well-known 
expression  which  is.  the  handicapped  do  not 
ask  what  the  community  can  do  for  them, 
but  what,  if  given  the  opportunity,  the 
handicapped  can  do  for  the  commiinlty. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, the  handicapped  will  go  far  and 
succeed. 

I  would  like  to  extend  to  my  parents  my 
grateful  appreciation.  Believe,  me,  I  would 
not  be  here  today  If  it  were  not  for  their 
understanding  and  their  help.  I  would  like 
to  simply  say  to  all  of  you  a  simple  thank 
yoii.  I  know  these  are  small  words,  but  I 
hope  you  understand  my  feeling  behind 
them. 

I  again  thank  you  very  much,  and  God 
bless  all  of  you. 


Why  Not  Take  the  Offensive? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  be  most  revealing  to  the  American 
people  If  for  once  we  told  the  Commu- 
nists what  to  do  and  where  to  go.  The 
New  York  I>aily  News  editorial  In  today's 
Issue  says  exactly  this  In  language  that 
even  the  State  Depa:  tment  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand: 

So  Take  the  Offensive 
Unnamed  high  State  Department  offlclals 
are  saying  that  things  are  looking  up  for  oiir 
Bide  in  the  cold  war. 

Their  story  is  that  Khriishchev's  dispute 
with  Mao  TYe-tung  and  the  unrest  in  his 
captive  nations  are  slowing  the  Red  drive 
for  world  overlordship,  and  the  West  can 
stop  that  drive  in  iU  tracks  IT  the  West 
doesnt  weaken. 
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Fine.  So  how  about  our  ilde — or  at  any 
rat*  tb«  Ualt«d  States — going  on  the  offen- 

Wtajr  not  take  the  shackles  off  the  Cuban 
•xUes?  How  about  ^vlng  OeneraJlaslmo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  the  go-ahead  tor  his  long- 
planned  attack  on  Red  China?  What's  the 
matter  with  sotne  U^.  7th  Fleet  bombing  of 
Red  supply  points  on  the  Ho  Chi  Ulnh  Trail 
through  Lmos  Into  South  Vietnam?  It  might 
eren  be  a  dynamic  idea  to  reassign  Oen. 
Lucius  Clay  to  West  Berlin,  to  revlTS  the 
fear  at  Ood  In  Walter  Ulbrlcht. 

If  the  enemy  Is  staggering.  let's  punch 
harder. 


Stimalatiaf  Exports 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Concbkssional 
RscoM)  correspondence  from  Mr.  Felix 
A.  Hertzka  of  141  East  55th  Street.  New 
York.  NY.,  regarding  the  possibility  of 
a  device  for  stimulating  exports  by  the 
individual  manufacturer  without  any 
assistance  from  the  Government.  This 
can  be  done  under  present  laws  and  if 
used  by  enough  of  our  businessmen  and 
manufacturers  would  result  In  a  signifi- 
cant ch.inge  in  the  dollar  outflow  aiKl 
loss  of  gold  by  the  United  States: 

Mat  15.  1963. 
Congressman  Johx  D.  Dinozll. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasfiinir^on,  DC. 

My  DcAS  Concrxssman:  I  have  recently 
read  your  bill  HJl  4T78  which  is  extremely 
Interesting  and  an  excellent  Idea. 

I  thought  It  might  Interest  you  to  read 
an  Idea  tJiat  I  put  to  paper  some  time  back 
In  Octoi;>er  of  last  year.  I  am  enclosing 
hererwlth  a  photoetatlc  copy  of  It  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  interest  you  since  it  basically 
leads  up  to  the  same  thoughts  that  you  have 
had. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Fkjx  a.  Hkbtzxa. 

BXPOBT  SraCTTLATION 

To  offset  our  decreasing  gold  reserves  It 
la  Imperial ve  that  exports  be  Increased,  so 
as  to  return  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  Is  an  Idea  that  would  In- 
crease our  exports  at  a  low  cost  to  Indiistry 
and  Oovemment.  Generally  our  export 
prices  are  too  high  and  therefore  we  cannot 
compete  on  world  markets.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample: A  manufacturer  produces  1.000  units 
of  his  pioduct  per  day  and  sells  this  prodllct 
at  1100  per  unit  In  the  United  States.  His 
plant  works,  say.  350  days  during  the  year. 
Thus  he  produces  and  sells  1,000  times  100 
times  35')  equals  935  million. 

If  thill  manufacturer  puts  aside  1  percent 
of  this  sales  flgxtfe  to  apply  to  his  export 
sales  1  percent  equals  9350,000. 

If  the  manufacturer  can  export  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  over  and  above  his  U.S. 
sales,  this  would  mean  60  units  per  day  or 
17.500  units  per  year. 

If  the  9360.000  U  appUed  to  these  17,600 
units.  It  would  give  the  manufacturer  a  mar- 
gin of  $20  per  unit;  In  other  words,  he  could 
then  sell  the  50  units  per  day  at  $80  per  unit 
and  not  suffer  any  loss.  This  reduction 
should  make  him  competitive  and  bring 
about  export  sales. 


The  $360,000  would,  of  course,  be  applied 
to  gross  profit  and,  therefore,  the  Oovem- 
ment would  eventually  lose  the  tax  Income 
on  this  amount,  so  that  the  Oovemment 
would  actually  pay  62  percent  (or  $182,000) 
of  the  $360,000. 

If  the  50  luilts  per  day  are  exported,  the 
amount  of  dollars  returning  would  be  80 
times  17.500  equals  $1,400,000. 

For  the  Oovemmetit's  loes  In  taxes  of 
$182,000.  the  return  of  dollars  would  be 
$1.400.000 — or  a  ratio  of  7  7  to  1 

The  above  can.  of  course,  be  done  by  any 
manufacturer  without  any  help  from  the 
Government:  If  the  manufacturer  wants  to 
stimulate  his  export  sales,  the  manufac- 
turer only  has  to  think  of  it  in  the  above 
way.  There  Is.  however,  one  method  which 
the  Oovemment  could  use  to  Induce  the 
manufacturer    to    Increase   his   export   sales. 

The  manufactvirer  who  has  exported  his 
additional  17.600  unite  per  year  has  made 
his  regular  profit  on  this  amount.  Let  us 
assume  that  his  gross  is  10  percent  (this 
gross  of  10  percent  has  to  be  taken  on  the 
unit  price  of  $100),  therefore  $10  per  unit 
or  a  total  of  $175,000  per  year. 

This  amount  of  $175,000  should  be  free  of 
tax  If  the  manufacturer  can  prove  that  he 
has  worked  on  the  above  basis. 

Of  the  above  $176,000  the  52-percent  tax 
would  amount  to  $91,000.  The  Government 
therefore  has  lost  $182,000  plus  $91,000, 
which  equals  $273,000 

These  $273,000  have  brought  back  $1,400.- 
(XX) — or  a  ratio  of  6  to  1  However,  since 
the  manufacturer  can  do  step  1  without 
any  help  from  the  Government,  It  might 
be  more  realistic  to  consider  that  the  $91.- 
000  tax  loss  to  the  Government  would  bring 
In  $1,400,000,  and  then  the  ratio  would  be 
16   to    1. 

It  Is  certain  that  our  exporte  c*n  be  In- 
creased If  we  are  able  to  meet  world  market 
prices.  Each  Industry  will  have  to  be  studied 
to  find  out  what  percentage  they  must  allow 
to  enable  export  sales. 

In  many  cases  the  additional  export  wlU 
also  take  up  the  slack  of  present  production 
capacities  and  will,  therefore,  also  stimulate 
the  overall  U.S.  economy 

From  the  manufacturer's  side,  the  plctiire 
wlU  look  as  follows: 

His    loss    will    be    48    percent    of 

$350,000,  l.e $178,000 

However,  his  Income  on  the  addl- 
Uonal  17.500  unite  exported  wlU 
Da _ 175,  000 


His  loss,  therefore.  Is  only. 


3.000 


A  Tribute  to  Leon  Davis  and  Local  1199 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  21  workers  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  second  largest  voluntary  hos- 
pital in  New  York  City,  voted  20  to  1  to 
be  represented  by  local  1199  of  the  Drug 
and  Hospital  Employees  Union.  This 
represented  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
Leon  Davis,  president  of  local  1199,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  progres- 
sive union  leaders  in  the  country.  On 
May  26,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  a  fine  article  by  Joel  Seldin 
concerning  Mr.  Davis  and  his  union.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  m]^  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article: 


LxoN  Oavu  and  His  Union:    Two  Remark- 

ABLX    RBCOVniKS 

(By  Joel  Seldin) 

"Dxirtng  the  1959  strike  I  dldnt  really  be- 
lieve that  I'd  ever  see  this  day.  But  I  knew 
that  it  had  to  happen,  and  that  eventually 
the  hospital  workers  had  to  benetH.  They 
were  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  They 
couldn't  be  defeated  because  there  was  no 
place  for  them  to  go  but  up." 

This  was  the  recollection  last  Tuesday 
night  or  Leon  J.  Davis,  president  of  local 
1199.  Drug  and  Hospital  Employees  Union,  as 
workers  at  Mount  Slnal  Hospital,  second  larg- 
est voluntary  hospital  In  the  city,  were  vot- 
ing 20  to  1  for  the  union. 

It  was  the  end  of  a  long  road  that  Mr. 
Davis  started  down  In  1969.  when  he  called 
local  1199  members  out  on  strike  against  six 
New  York  voluntary  ho^ltals,  the  chief 
among  them  Mount  Slnal,  to  demand  union 
recognition. 

And  It  was  also  a  bef^lnnlng — on  the  task 
of  building  the  first  big  union  since  the 
»930's. 

Among  those  who  watch  labor,  the  vote 
was  a  monument  to  Mr.  Davis'  unflagging 
conviction,  against  all  odds  and  precedente, 
that  the  underpaid,  unskilled,  often  alien 
and  frequently  Illiterate  hospital  workers 
could  be  forged  Into  an  effective  economi- 
cally feasible  union.  Others  had  tried  before 
but  they  had  failed 

SISKLINKO    BT    DOCTOK 

From  the  start,  Mr.  Davis'  attempt  did  not 
go  ixnnotlced.  In  May  1959.  at  the  height  of 
the  strike,  when  the  union  leader  was  holed 
up  In  a  Manhattan  hotel  to  dodge  service 
of  write  against  the  strike,  the  Herald  Trib- 
une found  him  and  printed  an  Interview. 

On  Tuesday.  Mr.  Davis  was  holed  up  again, 
but  for  a  different  reason.  He  was  confined 
to  his  home  In  Queens,  missing  the  excite- 
ment of  the  election  and  the  gratification  of 
the  victory  celebration  because  of  doctor's 
orders.  In  February  he  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack. It  will  be  months  before  he  can  go 
back  to  work,  then  only  pcu-t  time. 

But  there  was  no  Indication  that  the  52- 
year-old  labor  leader  Is  letting  up  In  his 
drive  for  full  unionization  of  all  the  city's 
h&spltal  workers,  or  that  his  Illness  has 
diminished   his   Interest,    even    temporarily. 

Through  the  evening,  as  the  ballote  were 
counted,  his  telephone  brought  reporte  of 
preliminary  estimates.  Bach  time,  he 
jumped  up  to  take  the  call,  and  to  offer 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  men  In  the 
field. 

His  wife,  Julia,  sounding  resigned,  com- 
mented: "This  Is  probably  better  for  him 
than  his  medicine." 

Mr.  Davis'  recollections  of  the  1959  days 
were  brief.  Typically,  his  mind  and  his 
commente  were  on  the  futxire  and  the  prob- 
lems In  store  for  the  hospital  workers  and 
local  1199. 

THX    mST    PSOBLXM 

The  Immediate  problem  will  be  In  or- 
ganizing hospitals,  now  that  the  State  law 
has  been  amended  and  hospitals  are  no 
longer  exempt  from  unionization.  Local 
144  Hotel  and  Allied  Service  Employees,  Is 
competing  with  local  1199  for  the  hospital 
workers. 

"We  win  want  to  see  that  the  hospitals 
are  not  fragmentized  by  20  different  unions. 
That  would  be  bad  both  for  the  workers  and 
the  hospital 

"Fragmentation  would  be  disastrous  In  a 
hospital.  If  they  have  a  lot  of  different 
unions  they  will  be  In  constant  turmoU  over 
labor  problems,  even  If  they  dont  have 
strikes. 

"We  think  many  hospital  managemente 
recognize  this,  and  we  expect  less  resistance 
from  now  on.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
we  take  a  responsible  po«ltlon  by  our  no- 
strlke  pledge,  and  we  have  shown  that  we 
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are  experienced  with  both  professional  and 
unskilled  workers. 

"We  can  do  a  good  Job  for  the  hospital  as 
well  as  for  the  workers.  We  were  In  the 
drug  field  for  25  years,  and  we  know  how  to 
handle  technical  and  nontechnical  workers. 
We  understand  their  problems. 

"The  forgotten  people  now  are  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  hoepltals.  There  are  some 
Ph.  D.'s  doing  research  who  are  terribly 
underpaid.  We  think  there  can  be  a  place 
for  them  In  our  luiion." 

EESISTANCK    EXPECTED 

Particular  resistance  to  the  union  Is  ex- 
pected from  some  of  the  largest  hoepltals, 
which  are  fighting  organization  by  providing 
exemplary  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Another  forecast  sees  resistance  among  the 
Catholic  hospitals. 

"Some  hoepltals  will  hold  out,  but  higher 
wages  won't  stop  workers  from  organizing. 
They  want  their  rights — they  want  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  with  management  and  discuss 
their  grievances.  We  will  be  able  to  organiee 
In  all  the  hoepltals. 

"We  could  win  majorities  In  some  of  the 
Catholic  hospitals  now.  and  we  will  get  more 
of  them.  We  wont  treat  them  differently 
than  any  other  hoepltel." 

The  new  law.  bfusked  by  Oovemor  Rocke- 
feller as  part  of  a  hospital  strike  settlement 
last  year,  has  opened  the  largest  field  for 
organizing  In  recent  years. 

There  are  30,000  nonprofessional  workers  In 
the  voluntary  hoepltals  and  nursing  homes, 
where  local  1199  Is  concentrating  Ite  effort. 
There  are  another  12.000  office  and  technical 
workers. 

"We  have  10.000  members  now.  and  we 
should  have  20,000  by  the  end  at  this  year. 
In  another  2  or  3  years,  we  should  have  per- 
haps 10.000  more  hospital  workers." 

naST     SINCE     1930'S 

If  that  comes  tru^,  local  1199,  which  also 
has  some  6,000  members  In  Ite  drug  division. 
bids  fair  to  become  the  second  or  third  larg- 
est unlcm  local  In  the  dty.  The  largest  are 
now  local  3.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  and  District  66  of  the  Re- 
tall.  Wliolesale  A  Department  Store  Union.    - 

"This  Is  the  first  big  union  to  be  built 
since  the  1930's,  but  even  more  impca^ant 
than  that  Is  the  fact  that  It  Involves  so  many 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  low-wage  workers. 
This  Is  more  than  just  another  union,  this 
Is  part  of  the  freedom  struggle." 

Mr.  Davis  Is  already  thinking  hard  about 
the  problems  that  come  after  the  organizing, 
the  problems  of  what  to  do  with  the  "first 
big  union  to  be  built  since  the  1930'b." 

"In  our  kind  of  tinlon.  we  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  just  wages  and  working  conditions. 
We  want  to  give  our  members  a  sense  of 
understanding  of  their  role  in  the  commu- 
nity— their  political  role.  Most  of  these  peo- 
ple have  not  been  voters.  They  are  the  slum 
dwellers. 

"We  cannot  st«p  with  the  job  and  wages. 
We  have  to  consider  housing.  These  people 
are  taken  advantage  of  by  phony  merchante. 
The  union  must  help  In  every  way. 

"We  also  have  to  bring  out  leadership  In 
their  own  ranks.  This  will  be  good  for  the 
whole  city.  It  will  Improve  their  buying 
power,  and  the  city's  political  picture. 

"The  union  Is  not  obligated  to  either  the 
Democrate  or  the  Republicans.  We  are  not 
like  other  unions — we  have  no  political  at- 
tachmente.  But  It  was  Governor  Rockefeller 
who  gave  these  people  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  union." 

At  the  longest  range,  Mr.  Davis  sees  the 
union's  job  as  organizing  community  cen- 
ters, patterned  after  the  young  men's  and 
women's  Christian  and  Hebrew  association 
centers. 

"New  York  Ls  not  like  a  small  town,  where 
the  worker  goes  to  his  union  hall  after  work. 
After  the  office  or  factory  closes,  he  has  no 


contact  with  the  union.  He  even  pays  his 
dues  through  checkoff. 

The  community  center  ought  to  be  a  union 
center,  a  place  where  the  members  of  the 
community  can  gather  to  dlsciiss  their  prot>- 
lems,  get  their  recreation,  fill  their  political 
needs.  It  ought  to  be  a  place  that  workers 
could  look  forward  to  coming  to." 

Of  all  the  things  that  Mr.  Davis  is  proud 
of,  he  Is  proudest  of  the  hospital  workers 
themselves. 

THET    BELIEVED 

"These  people  are  terrific.  All  kinds  of 
plans  were  set  up  that  were  supposed  to  be 
substitutes  for  the  union,  but  the  workers 
maintained  the  union  for  4  yetu-s.  Two 
thousand  people  paid  dues  out  of  their  miser- 
able salaries— $3  a  month — and  we  couldn't 
go  Into  the  hospital  to  collect  It. 

"They  did  It  because  they  believed  In  the 
union." 


Statement  of  Secretary  of  Africalture  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Poaltry  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Apiculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  L.  Freeman  appeared  before  the 
Poultry  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  I 
felt  that  Secretary  Freeman's  remarks 
were  so  important  that  they  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  body: 

Statement  of  the  Secretary  or  Agriculture. 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  Before  the  Subcom- 
mittee ON  Poultry,  or  the  House  Com- 
mittee ON  Agriculture,  May  29.  1963 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  this  subcommittee  and  discuss  develop- 
mente  In  export  markete  for  U.S.  poultry, 
particularly  in  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket.    I  think  this  group  knows  that  poultry 
probably  represente  our  outetanding  success 
story  in  developing  a  new  market  abroad.    I 
can  say  without  hesitation  that  I  have  spent 
as  much  time,  as  much  energy.  In  trying  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  channels  of  com- 
merce  for  potiltry  as   I   have  on  any   other 
product  In  the  foreign  trade  field. 

The  history  of  US.  poultry  shipments  to 
the  Conunon  Market — primarily  to  West  Ger- 
many— Is  relatively  recent.  By  this  time 
It  Is  fairly  well  known  history.  But  It  adds 
up  to  an  outetanding  market  development 
effort  and  will  bear  repeating. 

The  export  program  got  underway  In  1966. 
when  members  of  the  poultry  Industry  and 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
concluded  that  West  Germany  could  be  an 
excellent  market  for  U.S.  frozen  poultry. 
This  feeling  persisted  despite  the  skepticism 
of  most  German  food  Importers,  who  seri- 
ously doubted  that  they  could  sell  frozen, 
yellow-skinned,  ready-to-cook  birds.  Ger- 
mans preferred,  so  the  argument  went,  fresh- 
killed,  white-skinned,  unfrozen  poultry.  The 
United  States  nevertheless  went  ahead  with 
plans  to  give  German  consumers  a  chance 
to  try  our  product.  In  1956  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  provided  financial  assistance 
for  the  first  shipment  of  4  million  pounds 


of  poultry  to  West  Germany  so  as  to  keep 
the  price  of  those  first  samples  at  a  reason- 
able level. 

The  German  poultry  trade  was  astoiAided 
at  the  reception  TJJB.  frozen  birds  got.  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  German  enthusiasm 
surprised  even  the  most  optimistic  American 
suppliers.  At  any  rate,  German  consumers 
turned  out  to  be  eager  buyers.  Poultry 
stocks  were  soon  exhausted.  (At  about  the 
same  time,  a  comparably  successful  sales 
effort  was  made  In  Switzerland,  but  without 
any  Government  assistance.)  Exporte  of 
poultry  continued  to  increase.  Prom  virtu- 
ally nothing  in  1955,  poultry  sales  to  West 
Germany  in  1962  reached  the  high  total  of 
152  million  pounds. 

But  let  me  make  one  point  right  here. 
German  consumers  were  enthusiastic  about 
U.S.  poxiltry,  but  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment was  not.  Despite  the  fact  that  their 
duty  was  boiind  under  the  OATT  as  15  per- 
cent they  were  most  reluctent  to  remove 
quantitative  restrictions  against  poultry  Im- 
porte.  As  the  result  of  strong  pressure  by 
our  Government,  these  restrictions  were 
relaxed  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  and  finally 
were  eaded  only  2  years  ago.  When  these 
were  removed  our  exporte  shot  up  dramati- 
cally. For  the  first  12  months  after  liber- 
alization our  poultry  exporte  doubled  to 
West  Germany. 

While  this  Is  an  outetanding  example  of 
market  development,  there  have  been  many 
other  remarkable  achievemente  by  our  agri- 
cultural groups  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  our  market  development  effort.  I 
was  heartened  the  other  day  to  note  that  our 
agricultural  exporte  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year — through 
April — were  (4,175  million,  practically  as 
large  as  the  $4,197  million  exported  through 
April  of  last  year.  And  you  will  recall  that 
last  year's  exporte  of  95.1  billion  were  at 
record  high.  I  consider  this  year's  perform- 
ance, in  the  face  of  record  competitive  crops 
abroad,  particularly  of  cotton  and  grains,  and 
our  shipping  strike  last  December,  a  tribute 
to  the  merchandising  efforte  of  our  agricul- 
tural exporters  and  the  ingenuity  of  our 
cooperators  in  developing  and  mainteining 
new  foreign  outlete  for  their  producte. 

Last  year  we  were  confronted  with  a  new 
situation,  far  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  the  German  Import  restrictions  I  refer 
to  the  poultry  regulation  of  the  EEC  Com- 
mission In  Brussels — which  was  and  Is  the 
series  of  rules  regulating  both  Internal  and 
external  trade  of  the  Community. 

The  Common  Market's  protective  system 
Is  not  a  single  levy.  It  is  a  complex  of  levies 
and  charges. 

First  of  all,  the  EEC  has  established  what 
It  calls  a  gate  price,  which  Is  simply  a  mini- 
mum Import  price.  We  had  been  told  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  this  gate  price 
was  being  established  to  prevent  dumping 
by  state-trading  countries,  such  as  those  In 
Eastern  Europe.  By  the  time  the  regulation 
appeared,  however,  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  gate  price  had  been  altered  drastically 
The  purpose  of  the  gate  price  came  to  be  a 
protective  wall.  It  presumably  was  based 
upon  production  coete  in  third  countries, 
such  as  Denmark  and  the  United  Stetes.  but 
we  found  no  relationship  between  the  gate 
price  and  our  own  coste.  The  gate  price  was 
esteblished  at  a  landed  price  of  about  33 
cente  a  pound  for  ready-to-cook  broilers,  and 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  our  domestic 
prices  for  broilers  have  reflected  a  landed 
price  as  high  as  this  figure. 

In  addition  to  the  gate  price,  the  EEC  Com- 
mission esteblished  what  they  called  the 
poultry  levy.  For  outelde  countries,  such  as 
the  United  Stetes,  this  levy  conslste  of  three 
parte:  (1)  the  old  ad  valorem  teriff  existing 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  poultry  regula- 
tion, but  with  a  slight  downward  adjust- 
ment; (2)  the  difference  In  value  of  feed 
grains  need  to  produce  a  pound  of  broilers 
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Inalde  and  outsMe  of  the  Community:  and 
(3)  a  2-percent  ad  Talorem  duty,  to  give  • 
preferi;nce  to  producers  wlUUn  tbe  Com- 
munity. 

I  realise  tbat  tbeM  are  eomptex  detaUa. 
Ill  tz^-  to  clarify  them.  They  mean  simply 
this :  ii.  few  j9»n  ago  Oerman  oonsiuners  were 
able  to  buy  17.S.  poultry  by  paying  a  5-cent- 
a- pound  import  duty.  At  that  rate.  n.S. 
produi^ers  oould  compete  with  other  sup- 
pliers. Today,  the  total  import  fees  have 
been  jumped  to  13  oenta  a  pouad.  Because 
OUT  e}:porters  can  lead  broiler  chickens  at 
Hambirg  for  roughly  30  to  31  cenu  a  pound, 
these  levies  figure  out  at  about  43  percent 
ad  val  jrem,  a  most  highly  rertrlcUTe — In  fact. 
I  should  say — highly  excessive  rate. 

I  mi^ht  say  at  this  point  that  many  months 
before  the  new  poultry  regulation  became 
effectl  re  we  had  stressed  to-SSC  oaclals  that 
a  marced.  sudden  increase  in  the  5-cent^a- 
pound  duty  could  severely  damage  our  export 
trade.  Despite  our  repreeentattona.  the 
Changs  in  duties  became  effective  overnight. 
On  July  39  the  duty  was  5  cenU  per  pound. 
Tbe  next  day  It  Jumped  to  about  10  cents 
a  pou3d.  and  shortly  thereafter  to  IS  cents 
a  pound  on  broilers.  And  of  course  this 
group  knows  of  the  harmful  effects  that  this 
high  {irotcctlve  rate  had  on  our  exports. 

Onlf  part  of  the  problecn  Is  with  broilers. 
West  Germany  used  to  buy  millions  of 
pounds  of  backs  and  necks  from  our  broiler 
industry  because  of  the  great  popularity  of 
soaps  and  stew  in  West  Germany.  Before 
SBC.  these  backs  and  necks  used  to  be  landed 
in  Gmmany  for  about  one-third  of  the  price 
of  whiUe  broilers — or  about  10  cents  a  pound. 
Howei  er.  because  backs  and  necks  were  com- 
peting with  Suropean- produced  stewing  bena. 
the  EISC  decided  to  step  up  the  tarllT  on  these 
parts  to  extremely  high  rates.  And  bow  they 
stepped  them  up.  EEC  set  the  gate  price 
and  poultry  levy  for  backs  and  necks  at  125 
percent  of  that  Imposed  on  whole  birds — 
the  same  percentage  adopted  for  other  poul- 
try parts,  such  as  breasts. 

Whiit  have  been  the  effects  of  this  com- 
plicated system  on  trade? 

First  of  ail.  this  system  has  really  worked 
to  lincilt  Imports  from  "outside  countries"  to 
the  niarkets  of  the  Commtinity,  particularly 
West  Germany.  Our  trade  has  suffered  the 
most.  For  the  first  9  months  of  the  new 
system.  West  German  Imports  of  poultry 
from  all  sources  have  dropped  to  70  percent 
of  the  previous  yecv's  comparable  9-month 
period. 

Sharp  gains  have  been  achieved  by  Belgium 
and  FYance,  and  the  Netherlands  has  about 
held  ts  own.  So  the  drop  In  trade  has  been 
at  ttie  expense  of  outside  countries — par- 
Uculiirly  the  United  States.  Imports  oi  US. 
I>oultry  were  only  about  40  percent  of  the 
1961-^  level  and  only  about  75  percent  of 
the  1960-01  level.  n.S.  shipments  of  broilers 
and  stewing  hens  have  been  hit  especially 
hard — In  contrast  to  ttirkeya  where,  despite 
the  higher  levlea.  we  have  almost  held  our 
own. 

But  there  are  problems  wtthln  the  Com- 
munity as  well.  The  poultry  reg\alation  per- 
mits heavy  subsidies — which  they  term  ■'res- 
titution"—to  be  made.  This  has  permitted 
one  Common  Sfarket  country  to  cut  its  ex- 
port price  on  shipments  to  West  Germany 
over  10  cents  a  pound  as  compared  with  Ite 
Internal  prices.  The  use  of  these  subsidies 
Is  being  contested  stroagiy  by  other  member 
countries.  As  a  result,  the  poultry  market 
in  West  Germany  has  suffered  considerable 
disruption.  This  Internal  squabble  over  con- 
ditions of  fair  competition  Is  being  hotly 
debated  In  Brussels,  and  is  a  matter  which 
must  be  resolved  by  the  member  countries. 
But  it  certainly  Is  adding  complications  to 
our  problem. 

Nor  are  problems  created  by  the  poultry 
Import  system  of  the  Cotnmunlty  ending  at 
Its  borders.  Spillover  effects  have  been  cre- 
ated.    Another  "outside"  exporting  country. 


whose  market  in  the  Community  has  been 
curtailed,  has  responded  by  aggressively  ex- 
panding Its  exports  to  Switzerland,  our  sec- 
oiMl  most  important  export  outlet.  It  has 
doOfS  so.  by  selling  poultry  in  the  Swlsa 
market — aa  best  we  can  tell — at  a  price  abo«t 
IS  cents  per  pound  lower  than  in  Its  bouM 
market.  As  a  result,  our  share  of  the  Swiss 
market  has  been  cut  In  half. 

These  In  brief  are  the  problems.  What  has 
been  done  about  them? 

We  have  taken  vigorous  steps  to  protect 
our  rights.  The  President  has  taken  a  strong 
personal  hand  in  this  matter,  and  has  urged 
Common  Market  officials  to  modify  the  pro- 
tective elements  of  the  system  to  improve  ac- 
cess for  our  poultry.  U.S.  Ambassadors,  our 
agricultural  attaches,  have  Joined  tn  this 
process.  I  can  stats  unequivocally  that  we 
have  had  the  wholehearted  cooperation,  at 
both  the  technical  and  policy  level,  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  our  Government  in  try- 
ing to  achieve  a  reasonable  solution  to  this 
problem.  On  all  my  tripe  to  Europe,  and  in 
my  conversations  with  Common  Market  oa- 
clals visiting  here  in  Washington.  I  have 
hammered  away  at  this  issue.  Nor  should  we 
forgat  that  we  have  had  the  fuU  cooperation 
of  the  UJ3.  poultry  Industry  In  this  effort.  In 
this  connection,  I  particularly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  American  Institute  of  Poultry 
Industries,  which  has  done  so  much  to  help 
buUd  this  market. 

We've  kept  the  poultry  problem  alive  on 
the  negotiating  table.  We  bavent  let  It  be 
swept  under  the  rug. 

In  a  sense,  we  feel  that  as  poxiltry  goes,  so 
go  otu-  overall  trade  prospects.  ,We  believe 
we  must  meet  the  challenge  to  otir  poultry 
trade,  not  only  because  of  the  merits  of  the 
product  Itself,  but  because  cf  the  symbolic 
importance  it  has  to  aU  our  agricultural 
trade. 

What  we  are  seeking,  and  what  we  think  It 
ts  reasonable  for  us  to  obtain,  according  to 
any  reasonable  Interpretation  of  Interna- 
tional trade  rules  and  policies.  Is  fair  access 
to  the  Kxiropean  market  for  our  poioltry. 
And  we  woxiM  define  fair  access  to  iBMa 
modifications  In  the  EEC  poultry  systam  to 
permit  us  to  maintain  the  sanw  share  of 
the  market  that  we  had  attained  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  common  agricultural  policy. 
After  all.  we  are  providing  access,  in  our  own 
market,  to  a  wide  range  of  EEC  products. 
Including  many  agricultural  products.  I 
oould  mention  a  few — winee.  ham.  cheeee, 
fruit  and  ve«?etable  products,  and  even  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  poultry  products. 

m  oar  efforts  to  obtain  relief,  we  have 
urged  modifications  of  the  existing  system. 
Tbia  does  not  mean  that  we  have  accepted 
In  principle  the  eqtilty  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  system. 

For  example,  we  have  Insisted  that  It  Is  un- 
fair to  impose  the  gate  price  against  products 
received  from  countries — such  as  our  own — 
which  do  not  subsidise  poultry  exports.  We 
have  ari^ued  the  Inequity  of  applying,  arbi- 
trarily, high  levies  on  poultry  parte — such  as 
backs  and  necks.  We  have  urged  reductions 
In  the  grain  component  of  the  poultry  levy, 
because  we  believe  that  It  over  compensat«*s 
for  the  costs  added  to  poultry  by  the  higher 
grain  prices  In  the  Oonunon  Market  system. 

Despite  all  our  efforts,  I  can  only  list  two 
Instances  where  the  poviltry  system  has  been 
liberallaed.  The  first  of  these  ocoirred  late 
laat  fall  when  the  SBC  Commission  decided 
to  impose  a  uniform  supplemental  levy  to 
replaca  the  Individual  Invoice  method  of  en- 
forcing the  gate  price.  For  a  while.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  West  German  Government 
was  trying  to  collect  two  gate  price  charges — 
the  one  under  the  old  as  well  as  the  one  In 
the  new  system.  At  that  time  I  was  In  Eu- 
rope, and  protested  this  case  of  apparent 
double  Jeopardy  to  Comnxlssloner  Mansholt. 
Ha  assured  me  that  this  threat  of  dual 
charges  was  a  mistake,  and  would  be  cor- 
rected.   It 


Also,  we  had  been  seeking  a  more  equitable 
application  of  the  gate  price  and  levy  on 
poultry  parts — particularly  backs  and  necks. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  these  charges  origi- 
nally were  set  at  125  percent  of  those  im- 
posed on  whole  birds.  Here  again,  strong 
representations  were  made  to  Commvmlty 
officials.  And  about  a  month  ago,  the  Com- 
mission lowered  the  protective  level  to  60  per- 
cent. So  now  the  total  charges  collected  for 
backs  and  necks  are  around  18  cents  per 
pound — 7  cents  less  than  before.  We  still 
think  that  this  level  Is  overly  protective,  but 
It  should  give  some  measure  of  relief  to  this 
area  of  our  trade. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
pounding  away  at  is  the  feed  conversion  fac- 
tor used  In  the  gate  price-levy  system.  From 
the  start,  we  have  been  convinced  that  It  was 
set  too  high.  In  order  to  convince  the  Com- 
mission that  this  element  of  the  system 
should  be  modified,  we  sent  a  team  of  com- 
petent poultry  experts  to  the  Community 
last  January.  I  think  they  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  and,  I 
am  sure.  Independent  studies  by  Commission 
experts,  the  EEC  Commission  proposed  In 
late  March,  a  lowering  of  the  gate  price  and 
levy — based  on  redxiced  feed  conversion  fac- 
tors. The  total  amount  of  the  reduction 
propoeed  vras  1.83  cents  per  pound.  This 
would  mean  a  reduction  In  the  total  charge 
against  Imports  of  n.S.  broilers  into  West 
Germany  from  Just  under  IS  to  a  little  over 
11  cents  per  pound.  Although  we  believe 
that  the  feed  conversion  factors  are  still 
higher  than  they  should  be,  the  Commission 
proposal  is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

This  propofeal  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
by  the  EEC  CoxuicU  of  Ministers.  It  must 
be  approved  unanlmoiisly  by  them  before  It 
can  become  effective.  We  have,  of  course, 
lent  our  strongest  support  to  the  Commla- 
slon  proposal  in  representations  made  at  the 
capltoLs  of  the  six  countries.  We  have  made 
it  clear  that  in  our  view  we  cannot  wait  for 
a  resolution  of  this  matter  beyond  tbe  meet- 
ing of  this  Council  which  will  take  place  ca 
May  30  or  31. 

We  are.  of  course,  hopeful  that  the  deci- 
sion will  t>e  favorable.  But  If  the  meeting 
does  not  bring  results.  I  think  that  we  will 
have  to  take  an  entirely  different  approach. 

We  have  been  patient,  perhaps  overly 
patient,  in  seeking  a  solution  within  the 
existing  system.  We  have  demonstrated  to 
Community  officials  that  our  trade  has  been 
damaged  by  the  new  system.  And  the  Com- 
mission has  acknowledged  that  remedial 
action  is  called  for. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  would  be  to 
Invoke  our  negotiating  rights  under  the  so- 
called  standstill  agreement  concluded  as  pcu-t 
of  the  settlement  In  the  last  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  with  the  Oommunlty.  Under 
this  agreement,  the  Community  Is  conunltted 
to  negotiate  with  us  regarding  access  to  Its 
market  for  our  poultry  products.  Tou  re- 
member that  before  the  close  of  the  Dillon 
round  of  tariff  negotiations  there  was  a  great 
urgency  to  complete  the  tariff  bargain,  but 
we  were  loathe  to  close  the  book  on  a  system 
such  as  this  which  could  seriously  hurt  our 
trade.  Finally,  at  our  Insistence,  this  agree- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Community. 

We  would,  of  course,  carry  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  the  rights  we  held  with  respect  to 
poultry  as  of  September  1,  19«0.  We  regard 
these  as  extremely  valuable  rights.  They  en- 
compassed a  large  and  growing  volume  of 
trade  at  a  fixed,  reasonable  rate  of  duty. 

I  would  hasten  to  explain  that  although 
the  Community  la  required  to  negotiate  with 
us,  we  must  come  to  a  mutual  agreement  as 
to  what  constitutes  reasonable  access  for  our 
poultry  products  based  on  our  negotiating 
rights. 

Should  we  fall  to  agree — and.  of  course,  our 
aim  first  and  foremost  Is  to  protect  our  poul- 
try trade — our  only  recourse  would  be  to  re- 
dress the  tariff  bargain — which  is  what  the 
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Community  did  when  we  raised  our  duties 
last  yecu-  on  Imports  of  carpets  and  glass. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Implications  of  the  recently  concluded  OATT 
ministerial  meeting.  At  that  session,  the 
U.S.  delegate.  Gov.  Christian  Herter,  said 
that  agriculture  must  be  Included  In  the 
negotiations.  He  said  that  the  United  States 
could  not  agree  to  the  closing  of  negotiations 
until  satisfactory  terms  of  access  were  de- 
veloped for  agricultural  products.  The  Min- 
isters accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
United  States  that  agriculture  be  Included  in 
the  negotiations.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  this  decision.  Despite  all  the  problems 
t^at  remain  to  be  worked  out.  the  Ministers 
have  accepted  the  principle  that  agricultural 
negotiations  must  be  worked  out  side  by  side 
with  Industry. 

For  the  first  time,  agriculture  no  longer 
will  be  sitting  In  the  corner  at  these  nego- 
tiations. Under  this  admlnistratjon,  agri- 
culture will  be  sitting  as  an  equal  partner 
at  the  bargaining  table.  We're  no  longer 
Peck's  bad  boy.  In  this  negotiation  we 
will  be  examining.  Jointly  with  other  coun- 
tries, the  fundamentals  of  our  production 
and  price  policies — In  other  words,  the  ele- 
ments of  our  different  systems  which  affect 
trade.  We  welcome  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion on  a  truly  reciprocal  basis,  since  for 
many  commodities  there  Is  such  widespread 
governmental  Influence  on  both  the  level  of 
trade  and  the  prices  at  which  commodities 
are  traded.  I  am  convinced  that  this  ex- 
amination will  Indicate  the  relatively  liberal 
access  that  foreign  suppliers  enjoy  In  the 
U.S.  market  for  a  wide  range  of  agricultural 
products.  On  the  basis  of  true  reciprocity. 
I  think  we  can  expect  and  demand  man 
liberal  access  for  our  exports  to  forelgfn  coun- 
tries. 

The  road  ahead  will  be  difficult,  but  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  firm  In- 
tention of  our  Government  to  resolve  trade 
problems  of  the  kind  we've  been  talking 
about  today  In  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
Without  such  solutions,  trade  negotiations 
will  not  be  concluded. 


Address  of  Got.  Charles  Edison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  May  2.  1963,  a  testimonial 
dinner  In  honor  of  Charles  Edison  was 
held  in  New  York  City.  Some  500  guests 
gathered  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Plaza  Hotel  to  honor  this  great  American. 
Messages  were  received  from  distin- 
guished American  leaders  throughout 
the  country  and  from  anti-Communist 
leaders  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  a 
small  i>art  in  honoring  Governor  Edison 
and  to  share  in  the  most  memorable  part 
of  the  evening,  Charles  Edison's  re- 
sponse. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  Governor  Edison's  message  as 
follows : 

Am  American  Looks  at  the  Nation 
(By  Charles  Edison) 

I  would  like  to  speak  about  America — 
about  how  It  was  and  how  It  Is.  America — 
our  coiuitry — the  culmination  of  the  dreams 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  centuries- 


old  aspirations  of  m^n  throughout  the  world 
for  liberty. 

"Liberty" — a  word  that  seems  almost 
archaic  in  these  days — sort  of  old  fashioned 
and  fondly  remembered,  but  belonging  to 
an  old  frontier  somewhere  back  in  the  pleas- 
ant dead  days  when  the  United  States  was  a 
power  to.  be  reckoned  with. 

"Liberty" — a  word  and  an  Ideal  for  which 
men  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor — for  which 
farmers  and  merchants  and  artisan  and 
Iron-mongers  and  cobblers  and  writers  and 
preachers — all  of  them  together — withstood 
the  bitter  winter  of  Valley  Forge  to  carve 
out  a  new  nation  and  a  new  Idea.  The 
spark  set  by  these  men  Ignited  a  fire  which 
swept  the  word  and  still — even  In  these 
days  of  cynical  hjrpocrlcy — still  has  the  power 
to  Inflame  men  to  action — In  Hungary,  In 
China,  In  East  Berlin  and — yes — even  In 
Cuba. 

What  did  this  word  mean?  What  caused 
men  to  leave  their  shops  and  their  farms 
prepared  to  give  their  lives  fighting  against 
what  must  have  seemed  tremendous  odds — 
against  the  mightiest  colonial  power  of  the 
day — against  the  might  of  England,  Cer- 
tainly, at  that  time,  England  must  have 
seemed  at  least  as  powerful  as  Russia  does 
today.  Yet,  the  thirst  for  freedom  ban- 
ished fear.  These  were  men  and  women  as 
you  and  I — with  basically  the  same  problems 
of  bringing  up  children,  of  paying  the  bills, 
of  trying  to  live  their  lives  peacefully  and 
well.  What  was  It,  then,  that  moved  them 
so  and  brought  forth  every  resource  of  cour- 
age and  strength  known  to  man?  The  word 
"Liberty"?  Yes.  And  the  meaning  behind 
the  word. 

Liberty  meant  the  right  to  control  one's 
own  destiny  and,  above  all,  the  God-given 
right  of  each  Individual  man  to  pursue  his 
life  as  he  saw  fit — without  Interference  or 
control  except  as  he  was  responsible  to  his 
neighbors  and  his  ccmimunlty.  This,  above 
all,  was  the  essence  of  the  word  and  the 
dream — the  rights  of  the  individual  above 
any  right  which  may  be  seized  from  him  by 
government,  whether  It  be  from  a  foreign 
shore  or  from  within  his  own  country. 

As  so  the  Nation  was  founded — given 
strength  by  Its  Individual  citizens  and  given 
form  by  the  Constitution  drafted  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers. 

And  the  Nation  flourished  Through  the 
years.  It  became  the  new  promised  land  to 
peoples  from  every  section  of  the  earth.  And, 
for  the  most  part,  the  promises  were  fulfilled. 
From  every  nation  and  every  area  they 
came — the  Immigrants,  the  new  Americans — 
giving  of  their  talents  and  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  to  build  America  Into  a  proud  and 
free  and  fearless  nation.  From  the  famlne- 
strlcken  farms  of  Ireland,  from  the  peasant 
villages  of  Italy,  from  the  snow-swept  hills 
of  Sweden,  from  the  coal  mines  of  Wales, 
from  the  ghettos  of  Russia — from  the  ty- 
ranny that  was  Europe  they  came.  And, 
yes — many  came  involuntarily — from  the 
Jungles  of  Africa  and  from  the  villages  of 
China.  And  they,  too,  eventually  found  free- 
dom and  added  their  strength  to  America. 

The  American  people  marched  on  and 
settled  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Paclflc.  The  true  frontier  moved  for- 
ward. Our  strength  came  from  liberty  suid 
from  the  guaranteed  right  of  each  American 
to  control  his  own  destiny.  The  treasure  of 
our  country  was  brought  forth  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  mountains  to  make  the 
Nation  rich  and  to  give  our  people  more 
of  the  good  things  of  life  than  any  other 
people  on  earth  in  any  era  of  recorded 
history. 

And  as  we  grew,  we  learned  that  liberty 
could  not  be  held  exclusively.  With  tech- 
nological advances,  the  fate  of  other  people's 
freedom  became  Intertwined  with  our  own. 
And  our  young  men  once  again  laid  down 
their  lives — In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  In 


the  war  with  Spain,  In  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n,  In  Korea — and  today  in  Viet- 
nam— for  liberty.  For  liberty  and — the  way 
things  are  going — perhaps  for  nothing. 

This  was  our  country  and  these  were  the 
American  people — nurtured  in  the  spirit  of 
Individual  liberty  and  In  their  obligations  to 
'the  Nation  through  patriotic  understanding 
of  what  America  meant.  Through  those 
years,  our  Nation  produced  heroes  and  vll- 
Uans — strong  men  and  weak  men.  But  all 
In  all  we  produced  a  great  and  proud  people. 
Unhappily,  I  speak  In  the  past  tense. 

What  has  happened? 

The  spirit  of  the  old  frontier  has  been 
whittled  away  and  eroded  In  the  past  30 
years  until  the  American  people  now  find 
themselves  in  the  never,  never  land  of  the 
New  Frontier.  The  eternal  values  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  labeled  "old  fashioned"  and 
«iot  fit  to  survive  along  this  New  Frontier. 
The  strength  of  the  American  people  has 
been  sapped. 

Prom  a  people  who  proudly  held  honor  as 
among  the  basic  tenets  of  individual  and 
national  life,  we  have  become  a  people  where 
more  and  more  honesty  and  honor  are  looked 
on  as  being  old  fashioned.  A  country  where 
self-reliance,  pride,  hard  work,  and  thrift  are 
being  replaced  by  Ideas  of  dependency  on 
Government,  pleasiu-e  before  duty,  higher 
pay  for  less  work,  and  the  right  to  Govern- 
ment handouts. 

And  the  honor  of  the  Nation — what  has 
happened  to  that?  An  administration 
which  permits  a  policy  of  news  distortion  or 
blackout  of  truth  in  apprising  the  American 
people  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  excuses  this 
by  citing  national  security.  A  nation  which 
has  propagandized  peoples  throughout  the 
world  living  In  C(xnmuntst  slavery  on  the 
principles  of  liberation  and  on  America's 
courageous  dedication  to  freedom — this  same 
nation  cowers  In  fear  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  help  the  struggle  for  freedom  car- 
ried out  fn  other  nations  of  the  world.  A 
bit  of  our  Nation's  honor  was  lost  along 
with  the  Hungarian  revolution.  Still  more 
of  our  Nation's  honor  has  been  lost  in  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbetm  along  with  the  brave 
men  who  seek  to  liberate  their  Cuban  Island 
from  slavery. 

And  what  has  happened  to  Individual  lib- 
erty— to  the  right  of  the  American  citizen 
to  pursue  his  life  and  his  destiny  as  he  sees 
fit  and  within  the  Ilmlte  of  his  cap&bUltles? 
No  longer  can  an  American  farmer  grow 
what  he  wants.  No  longer  can  an  American 
businessman  produce  what  he  wants  or  em- 
ploy whom  he  wants.  No  longer  can  an 
American  exercise  his  full  talents  and  his 
initiative  In  order  to  profit  himself  and  his 
family.  More  and  more  everything  Is  con- 
trolled or  else  It  Is  Just  not  worth  It  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  be  taxed  away  Into 
the  enormous  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  American  citizen  Is  today  controlled  by 
a  bureaucratic  Frankenstein  which  he  cre- 
ated himself.  More  and  more.  Individualism 
Is  lost  to  the  State.  More  and  more,  the 
State  does  all — feeds,  houses,  clothes,  cares 
for  the  aged,  cares  for  the  youth,  cares  for 
the  lower  income  group,  the  middle  Income 
group — takes  care  of  everyone  and  every- 
thing. Thus,  the  empty  philosophyof  social- 
ism Is  replacing  the  rich  and  free  traditions 
of  America. 

There  Is  a  community  of  men  today  in  the 
United  States  who  live  under  this  system. 
All  their  human  needs  are  taken  care  of. 
They  arc  fed  reasonably  well,  they  are 
housed  In  decent  and  air-condltloned  quar- 
ters. When  they  are  111,  there  is  medical  care 
available.  They  are  given  work  training  and 
taught  various  trades  and  skills  and  they 
have  Job  security.  Their  recreation  Is  as- 
sured. There  are  books  and  study  programs 
available.  They  have  no  problems  other  than 
that  of  living.  This  is  the  perfect  example 
of  socialism.  The  place  I  q>eak  of  Is  in 
Leavenworth,  Kans.     And  this  Leavenworth 
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sy*t«m— under  different  ntaaam  and  different 
•lo|an»— la  alowly  being  Imposed  on  tha 
Ami*nc&n  people.  II  tMa  tyvtem  U  every 
Qnally  implemented  throughout  the  United 
SUktea.  It  wU  b«  truly  eecapeprooC. 

We  have  already  loat  much  of  our  Indl- 
vldttal  liberty.  Our  people'a  Initiative  la 
being  destroyed.  The  eternal  valuea  which 
have  made  ua  great  have  been  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heap.  The  New  Frontier  offers  ua 
culture  and  entertainment  and  aecxirlty  and 
welfare — and  emptiness.  Tke  courage  of 
our  people — proved  again  and  again  from 
Val.ey  Forge,  through  Oettyaburg.  through 
the  trenches  In  France.  thro«fl^  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  throtigh  the  mod  of  Korea — 
has  been  squandered  In  fear  and  appease- 
ment of  tyranny  and  In  International  cow- 
ardloe.  Our  leaders  rusk  forward  to  em- 
brace our  enemlee — knowing  that  each  time 
this  Is  done  freedom  Is  lost  In  some  place  in 
the  world.  They  seem  unable  to  face  up  to* 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  Is  our  enemy  and 
meet  It  squarely. 

The  world  has  seen  many  dark  times.  One 
period  of  history  was  even  called  the  Dark 
Agea  But  even  In  those  times,  men  carried 
on.  In  thoss  y^ars.  there  were  monks  who 
went  from  town  to  town — from  country  to 
country.  Under  their  robes,  they  carried 
with  them  the  manuscripts.  Hie  learning  of 
the  centuries  gone  before.  They  were 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  yet  they 
carried  with  them  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  the  light  of  truth.  Without  them,  all 
would  nave  been  lost. 

Perhaps  that  Is  the  function  of  Ameri- 
cans today— to  keep  on  fighting  and  to  carry 
with  them  the  eternal  truths  laid  down  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  Thsse  truths  are 
eternal  and  they  will  survive. 

I  bavie  lived  a  good  many  years.  No  one 
knows  all  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  this: 
In  the  time  that  Is  left  me.  I  will  continue 
fighting  for  America — for  what  It  really  Is 
and  what  It  really  means.  And  so  must  we 
all — no  matter  what  the  obstacles  and  no 
nuttter  how  discouraged  we  may  become. 
To  give  up  would  Indeed  be  a  sin  against  the 
memory  of  all  thoee  heroes  of  the  past  who 
have  given  us  a  natlosi. 


Urban  Renewal  Mast  Senre  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FTTTS  RYAN 

or  mw  Toax 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mav  29, 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  20th  Congressional  District  on 
Manhattan's  West  Side  aa  ambitious  ur- 
ban renewal  program  is  underway.  At 
the  time  the  West  Side  urban  renewal 
project  was  before  the  sity  planning 
commission  and  the  board  of  estimate  I 
fought  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
units  of  public  housing  lo  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  plan.  The  purpose  of  the 
title  1  housing  program  is  to  serve  peo- 
ple, not  profits  or  prestige.  And  the  pur- 
pose should  not  be  to  increase  local  rev- 
enue from  real  estate  taxes.  The  pur- 
pose should  be  to  provide  better  housing 
for  all  people,  particularly  minority 
groups  who  suffer  from  the  evils  of  dis- 
crimination. Urban  renewal  should  be 
carried  out  to  achieve  integrated 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reporter  magazine's 
issue  of  May  23  has  an  article  by  Elinor 


Rlchey  which  describes  the  results  of  the 
Hyde  Park  urban  renewal  project  In 
Chicago.  This  article  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  those  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  West  Side  urban  renewal  project 
in  New  York  City.  I  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing article  will  be  read  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  housing: 
8PUT8VTI.LS.  USA. :  Ah  laowic  Tals  or  Urban 
RKNTWAL  Ai<n>  Racial  SscaseATiOM 
(By   KUnor   Rlchey) 

Chicago —Jamss  Baldwin  has  obssrved 
that  whenever  trouble  breaks  out  In  Harlem. 
the  city  Installs  a  new  playground.  In  Chi- 
cago's Negro  ghetto,  they  conduct  a  study 

CharacterUUcaUy.  oOclal  studies  on  ths 
Negro  In  Chicago  pretend  to  discover  and 
register  indignation  about  the  condition  that 
prompted  them.  Two  recent  studies,  how- 
ever— private  ones  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  Urban  League — have 
probed  their  special  problems  of  housing  and 
school  segregation  deeply  enough  for  meas- 
urement. The  surveys  revealed  that  theee 
two  forms  of  racial  segregation  have  In- 
creased in  Chicago  since  the  Supreme  Court 
dessgrsgaUon  directives  of  1948  and  1»64. 
The  school  study,  covering  the  years  1058  to 
1962.  found  that  segregation  had  Increased 
from  88  to  93  percent  over  that  period.  The 
hotislng  study  shows  that  residential  segre- 
gation rose  from  93  1  to  93  percent  In  the 
decade  between  1960  and  1900.  Not  only  did 
the  trend  offset  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions but  It  paraUeled  Chicago's  manamoth 
nondiscriminatory  housing  program — a  fact 
that  puts  into  question  the  effectiveness  of- 
Presldent  Kennedy's  order  banning  discrimi- 
nation In  federally  assisted  housing. 

These  discouraging  statistics  surprised 
many.  Not  that  anyone  believed  much  prog- 
ress was  being  made  toward  Integration  In 
Chicago,  but  the  Nation's  largest  racial 
ghetto  has  seemed  sealed  off  from  chaage  of 
any  kind.  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
Robert  C.  Weaver  has  caUed  the  hu^e  Negro 
sector  extending  from  the  Loop  to  tlM  In- 
diana line  the  most  segreeatcd  area  In  the 
Industrial  North.  The  US.  Clvtl  RlghU 
Conunlsslon  has  termed  Chicago  the  most 
segregated  city  of  more  than  500.000  popula- 
tion. Negroes  call  It  simply  SplttsvlUe. 
Boundary  lines  expand  but  never  crack. 
Chicago's  Negro  ghetto  bos  been  as  carefully 
preserved  as  the  Chicago  water  tower,  and 
every  Chicago  real  estate  man  kiK^ws  how. 

THi  coorawrrvE  sFisrr 

SpUtfivUls  Is  a  product  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Sstate  Board's  rule  ot  segregation,  as  strictly 
enforced  today  as  when  laid  down  In  1917. 
The  rule  decreed :  "Each  block  shall  be  filled 
solidly  (with  Negroes)  and  further  expansion 
shall  be  confined  to  contiguous  blocks."  and 
this  shall  be  done  j\ist  as  slowly  as  possible. 
When  It  drafted  the  nile.  the  board  called 
for  active  coop>eratlon  from  all  civic  bodies, 
and  In  the  46  years  since.  Chicago's  cooper- 
ation has  never  wavered.  Cooperatloa  has 
flowed  abundantiy  from  the  city  council,  the 
police,  lending  Institutions,  newspapew, 
churches,  and  from  white  citizens.  The  lat- 
ter have  cooperated  by  bombing  or  b\irnlng 
the  homes  of  nonconformists.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  rule  a  house  was  wrecked  on  an 
average  of  every  30  days:  nowadays,  thanks 
to  mellowed  tradition,  this  measure  Is  neces- 
sary only  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Citizens  fonnerly  cooperated,  also,  by  In- 
serting clauses  into  their  property  deeds  for- 
bidding resale  or  lease  to  Negroes.  By  the 
Second  World  War.  restrictive  covenants  pro- 
tected 80  percent  of  white  residential  prop- 
erty, virtually  walling  up  the  Negro  sector. 
ConsequenUy  a  huge  wartime  Immigration 
Into  the  sector  plied  up  a  population  density 
several  times  that  of  white  residential  areas. 
When  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  In  1948.  declared 
racially    restrictive    covenants    tinenforclble. 


Chicago  Negroes  hailed  their  liberation  from 
the  ghetto.  But  they  xinderestlmated  the 
rule.  The  Court  decision's  sole  effect  was  to 
set  the  ghetto  expanding  again,  moving  oon- 
tlguoiisly.  moving  slowly. 

Today  what  little  residential  Integration 
there  Is  In  Chicago — now  36.6  percent  Negro — 
exists  almost  exclusively  along  the  ghetto 
border,  and  most  of  It  In  blocks  undergoing 
transition  from  white  to  Negro.  Two  remark- 
able exceptions  are  the  fringe  neighborhoods 
of  central  Kenwood,  a  district  of  older  homes, 
and  Lake  Meadows,  a  new  private  apartment 
development.  tx>th  of  which  are  stabilized  In 
an  almost  even  racial  balance.  Elsewhere 
along  the  ghetto  border,  residential  Integra- 
tion has  declined  markedly.  Whereas  In  1950 
89  percent  of  Chicago  Negroes  lived  In  pre- 
domlnantiy  Negro  dlstrlcU.  in  1960  the  fig- 
ure had  risen  to  96  percent.  Since  a  third 
of  the  privileged  6  percent  live  In  central 
Kenwood  and  Lake  Meadows.  Integration 
along  the  ghetto  borders  must  have  been 
subjected  to  some  powerful  deterrent. 

This  deterrent  Is  no  mystery  to  those  who 
have  perceived  ths  effect  of  urban  renewal 
on  the  Chicago  Negro — the  actual  effect,  as 
opposed  to  the  official  publlclaed  effect.  Chi- 
cago currently  has  33  urban  renewal  projects 
going,  but  only  1  Is  far  enough  along  to  eval- 
uate. It  Is  located  In  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago neighborhood  of  Hyde  Park.  The  official 
Hyde  Park  success  story  Is  a  Chicago  legend. 
Through  citizen  planning  and  participation, 
the  publicity  goes.  Hyde  Park  was  cleared  of 
■lunoi,  and  rebuilt  into  a  nuxlel  community 
of  gleaming  town  houses,  apartments,  and 
shopping  centers.  In  whose  wall-to-wall  effi- 
ciency Negroes  and  whites  share  equally  and 
amicably.  The  Chicago  American  halls  It 
as  a  "monument  to  planning." 

Part  of  the  legend  Is  true.  Hyde  Park 
began  to  ruxx  down  In  the  1940*8.  and  by 
1950  the  Negro  ghetto  extended  over  about  a 
third  of  the  neighborhood,  with  a  mixed  area 
separating  white  and  Negro  sectors.  Hous- 
ing clearance  got  under  way  In  the  early 
1950's.  and  grew  Into  a  cocnmunltywlde  ur- 
ban renewal  program  aftar  a  1964  Federal 
act  extended  renewal  assistance  to  commer- 
cial districts  and  to  housing  rehabilitation. 
One  requirement  for  obtaining  Federal  ur- 
ban renewal  funds  Is  that  plans  have  "full- 
fledged  communltywlde  citizens  participa- 
tion and  support."  The  Hyde  Park  renewal 
plan  was  drawn  up  by  a  professional  plan- 
ner hired  by  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
a  grant  from  the  Field  Foundation.  The 
plan  was  underwritten  with  public  clearance 
funds  totaling  937.7  million  (»28.5  mllUon 
Federal,  the  rest  city).  Before  the  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  Chicago  city  councU  for 
approval,  community  representatives  were 
called  in  to  lnsi>ect  It.  Though  the  planner 
refused  to  make  any  basic  changes  or  reduce 
the  amount  of  clearance,  he  was  able  to  talk 
many  critics  Into  seeing  things  his  way. 

But  not  all  i^re  persuaded.  Monslgnor 
John  Egan.  representing  the  Roman  Catholic 
archdiocese,  and  spokesmen  for  the  Hyde 
Park  Tenant  and  Homeowners  Association 
fiaUy  condemned  the  plan.  The  priority 
task,  as  the  association  saw  It,  was  to  relieve 
the  preeslng  housing  needs  of  low-Income 
famUles.  especially  Negroes,  thousands  of 
whom  had  been  pushed  Into  the  Hyde  Park 
area  after  being  evicted  by  a  large  private 
development.  It  would  be  unjust,  many 
felt,  to  evict  30,000  low-Income  citizens  and 
replace  their  homes  with  one-third  as  much 
housing  designed  for  upper-mlddle-lncome 
tenancy.  Ninety  percent  of  the  housing 
marked  for  clearance  was  ot  brick  construc- 
tion, Monslgnor  Egan  pointed  out — better 
than  the  tenants  could  find  elsewhere. 

Defenders  of  the  plan  retorted  that  80 
percent  ot  existing  housing  would  be  left 
Intact,  that  only  deteriorated  structures 
would  be  razed,  and  that  this  step  was  Im- 
perative   If    the    white    exodus    from    the 
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nelghbOThood  was  to  be  halted.  With  blight 
banished,  middle-class  citizens  would  be  at- 
tracted back  from  suburbia.  Julian  Levi  o* 
the  University  ot  Chicago-sponsored  South 
East  Chicago  Commission  argued:  "The 
University  needs  a  compatible  neighborhood, 
one  that  will  permit  It  to  do  Its  basic  Job  In 
scholarship  and  research  •  •  •  Tou  must 
view  the  project  In  terms  of  land  use.  Urban 
redevelopment  Is  not  an  exercise  In 
sociology." 

The  plan  was  approved.  The  city  coimcll 
did  recommend,  however,  as  a  concession, 
that  120  unlU  of  public  housing  be  Included 
In  ths  project,  and  directed  that  all  hous- 
ing constructed  on  clearance  sites  be  offered 
on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis.  Since 
Hyde  Park  was  the  first  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram professing  to  be  Interracial.  It  got  na- 
tional publicity  as  a  "pilot  project." 

While  Negro  approval  of  the  project  was 
not  required,  the  nondlscrlmlnstory  claim 
won  It.  James  Baldwin  has  written  of  the 
Negro's  "wise  desire  not  to  be  betrayed  by 
too  much  hoping."  But  Chicago  Negroes, 
disappointed  by  the  lack  of  results  of  the 
covenant  decision,  did  turn  hopefully 
toward  the  promises  of  urban  renewal  and 
believed  that  in  time  the  trials  of  relocation 
would  bring  better  housing  opportunities. 

NO    BRONZE    PHOENIX 

No  sooner  had  rubble  dust  begun  fiylng 
that  the  Negro  cooununlty  grew  alarmed. 
While  80  percent  of  the  bousing  in  all  Hyde 
Park  was  Indeed  untouched,  approximately 
20.000  of  Hyde  Park's  population  of  70,000 
were  evicted  In  the  clearance  of  entire 
blocks  m  West  Hyde  Park,  and  14.000  of 
those  moved  were  Negroes.  Negroes-  were 
being  evicted  wholesale,  cried  the  Negro 
press;  forced-sale  properties  were  under- 
valuated;  relocation  assistance  was  Inade- 
quate; available  housing  was  less  good  and 
more  expensive.  Moreover,  color  seemed  to 
be  the  prime  target  of  .the  wrecking  balls. 
Solid  Negro  blocks  were  getting  a  clean 
sweep,  while  Integrated  blocks  underwent 
spot  clearance  of  property  that  nearly  always 
was  Negro-occupied.  The  Urban  League 
charged  that  8  out  of  10  o<  those  relocated 
were  Negro,  and  that  the  pUe-up  In  the 
already  overcrowded  ghetto  was  "breeding 
more  slums  and  worse  slums"  and  causing 
"further  concentration,  enlargement,  and 
Institutionalization  of  segregation."  Negroes 
began  to  say  that  urban  renewal  was  really 
Negro  removal  and  a  process  of  chasing  slums 
around. 

Such  discontent  deserved  study.  A  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  sociology  team  Investi- 
gated Chicago  rental  opportunltle  and 
found  that  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  whites 
lived  In  subetjindard  housing,  but  because  of 
acute  demand  Negroes  paid  $15  more  ■  a 
month  for  theirs — in  effect,  a  color  tax. 
Tills  economic  hardship  (Negro  Income  aver- 
ages 30  percent  lower  than  white)  caused 
families  to  double  up.  overburdening  facili- 
ties and  services  and  thereby  generating  slum 
conditions. 

One  ghetto  neighborhood  where  relocated 
Negroes  were  being  concentrated  was  Wood- 
lawn,  which  borders  Hyde  Park  on  the  south. 
Built  to  accommodate  26,000  residents.  Wood- 
lawn  by  1960  bulged  with  82,000,  many  dis- 
gruntled at  having  been  evicted  by  clearance 
several  times.  When  the  white  press  began 
calling  Woodlawn  blight  ridden  and  vice  In- 
fected, and  delegations  began  prying  around 
with  note  pads.  Negroes  sn-elled  another 
Negro  removal  project  brewing.  Convinced 
that  population  squeezing  had  reached  the 
limit.  Woodlawn's  Protestant  and  Catholic 
clergy  pooled  a  fund  and,  In  i960,  hired  a 
professional  organizer,  Saul  Allnsky,  to 
organise  Woodlawn  to  withstand  wholesale 
clearance.  The  University  of  Chicago's  an- 
nouncement of  Its  south  campus  plan  wasnt 
long  In  coming.    Having  applied  for  Federal 


funds  under  a  new  act  designed  to  help  col- 
leges Improve  their  environment,  the  uni- 
versity hoped  to  clear  a  mUe-long  slice  of 
Woodlawn  for  an  expansion  program. 

More  than  40,000  Woodlawners  rallied  to 
Allnsky's  Temporary  Woodlawners  Organiza- 
tion, and  at  a  community  congress  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  oppose  any  renewal  pro- 
gram that  was  not  approved  and  directed  by 
Woodlawn  citizens.  Allnsky  warned,  "There 
will  be  people  lying  In  front  of  the  bulldozers 
If  the  university  doesn't  listen  to  us."  Up 
to  the  moment  of  writing,  the  bulldozers 
havent  breached  Woodlawn's  borders.  * 

When  pricing  on  Hyde  Park's  rising  apart- 
ments and  town  houses  was  announced,  Ne- 
gro tempers  flared.  Apartment  rentals  ranged 
from  $126  for  efflclences  to  $235  for  bedroom 
apartments;  town  houses  were  priced  from 
$20,000  to  $43,000.  Negroes  cried,  "We've 
been  priced  out!"  Then.  Hyde  Park  busi- 
ness Interests  succeeded  In  postponing  In- 
definitely the  construction  of  the  120  \mlts 
of  public  housing  the  city  council  had  rec- 
ommended. By  this  time,  the  Negroes  were 
sure  they  had  been  duped.  "Urban  renewal 
was  a  false  promise,"  declared*  the  Urban 
League.  The  Negro  dally  Chicago  Defender 
summed  It  up  ruefully:  "Nothing  has  been 
mcM-e  difficult  to  contend  with  than  the  new- 
est strategy  and  racial  discrimination— the 
device  called  urban  renewal." 

This  disenchantment  was  dramatized  last 
spring  by  two  dissimilar  events.  Negro  sculp- 
tor Richard  Hunt,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  execute  a  bronze  phoenix  for  a 
monument  to  Hyde  Park  urban  renewal, 
stunned  Hyde  Park  by  announcing  that  he 
had  decided  not  to  complete  his  work.  To 
a  plea  that  he  reconsider.  Hunt  replied  that 
he  would  deliver  his  sculpture  only  on  con- 
dition that  he  be  permitted  to  destroy  It  as 
soon  as  It  was  unveiled.  (The  monument 
was  not  recommlssloned.)  The  other  event 
was  the  trouncing  at  the  polls  of  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley's  $22 .6 -mil lion  urban  re- 
newal bond  Issue.  Analysis  of  the  vote 
showed  the  Negro  electorate  contributed 
strongly  to  the  defeat. 

The  mayor's  response  was  to  release  a 
study,  a  survey  of  real-estate  speculator  op- 
erations that  revealed  new  exploitation 
methods  such  as  Installment  plan  contracts. 
The  buyer  who  was  late  In  making  his  pay- 
ment was  charged  a  sizable  fine;  If  he  de- 
faulted, his  property  was  repossessed  without 
refund.  One  buyer  who  had  paid  $800  down 
and  $222  a  month  plus  fines  for  2  years  lost 
all  by  defaulting.  Since  the  study  prompted 
no  corrective  regulations,  presumably  Its 
only  effect  was  to  advertise  the  lucrative  pos- 
sibilities of  "txirnlng  a  neighborhood." 

1»   THIT    CAN    PAT 

Negro  repudiation  of  urbfin  renewal  has 
prodded  the  conscience  of  Hyde  Park,  which 
Is  proud  of  Its  reputation  for  liberalism. 
There  has  been  some  checking  to  determine 
If  Negro  accusations  are  valid.  Checking  Is 
remarkably  easy.  The  amount  of  new  hous- 
ing constructed  on  urban  renewal  sites  is 
well  known  to  be  250  town  houses  and  2 
apartment  buildings.  Twenty-seven  town 
houses  are  occupied  by  Negro  families  (the 
majority  interracial  couples);  an  FHA  sur- 
vey found  14  percent  Negro  tenancy  in  the 
apartments.  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  to 
what  degree  this  low  Negro  occupancy  Is  due 
to  pricing,  how  much  to  screening.  All 
other  construction  on  urban  renewal  land 
to  date  has  been  for  Institutional  and  retail 
commercial  use;  other  cleared  sites  have  been 
assigned  for  parks  and  playlots;  much  cleared 
land  remains  unpurchased.  To  be  sure,  a 
great  deal  of  new  housing  has  gone  up  In 
the  project  area  on  sites  unaffected  by  the 
nondiscriminatory  clause,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  older  housing  has  been  rehabilitated. 
Property  values  have  soared;  so  have  rents. 
None  of  the  promised   120  units  of  public 


housing  have  been  constructed,  nor  have 
sites  been  assigned.  Elghty-fovir  units  of 
housing  for  the  elderly,  which  had  been 
projected  prior  to  urban  renewal,  were  rele- 
gated to  a  remote  corner  of  Hyde  Park. 
Formerly  separated  by  blocks  undergoing  ra- 
cial transition,  white  and  Negro  sectors  now 
are  cleaved  by  an  economic  line  of  demarca- 
tion through  which  Negroes  pass,  if  they  are 
lucky,  for  the  small  quantity  of  housing 
for  which  they  are  eligible — If  they  can  pay. 

Thus,  the  admission  of  100  profes- 
sional-class Negro  families  to  Hyde  Park's 
urban  renewal  housing  appears  to  be  the 
replacement  for  the  14,000  Negroes  who  were 
evicted. 

Initially  touted  as  a  national  model  for> 
racially  Integrated  urban  renewal,  the  fed- 
erally assisted  nondiscriminatory  pilot  proj- 
ect has  served  to  roll  back  the  ghetto  border, 
generating  pressures  that  deliver  displaced 
residents  into  the  hands  of  greedy  landlords 
and  ruthless  speculators.  More  than  150,(K)0 
Negro  Chlcagoems  have  been  displaced  by 
clearance  since  1948.  according  to  the  Urban 
League.  The  Chl<!ago  experience  stands  as 
a  dire  warning  of  how  the  President's  new 
nondiscriminatory  housing  cvder  can  be  cir- 
cumvented by  planners  whose  goal  Is  up- 
grading real  estate  values  Instead  ot  human 
lives.  Urban  renewal  has  even  failed  in  its 
goal  of  attracting  suburbanites  back  to  the 
city;  the  exodus  of  Chlcagoans  to  the  suburbs 
has  Increased. 

If  clearance  has  promoted  residential  seg- 
regation, school  segregation  has  been  assisted 
by  new  construction — that  Is,  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  all-Negro  schools. 
Since  the  1930'b,  the  Chicago  Bocu-d  of  Edu- 
cation has  generally  used  residential  segre- 
gation as  Its  guide  few  school-attendance 
zoning  (except  during  the  1947-53  superln- 
tendency  of  Harold  Hunt) ,  redrafting  school 
districts  as  the  color  line  shifted.  But  school 
segregation  lagged  behind  housing  segrega- 
tion for  a  time  because  of  a  lack  ot  seating 
space  in  Negro  schools.  When  Negro  schools 
reached  the  load  limit  of  46  students  to  a 
classroom,  the  overflow  was  channeled  across 
ghetto  lines  untU  additional  schools  could 
be  built. 

A  large  school-construction  appropriation 
has  had  the  effect  of  enforcing  a  segregation 
policy    for    which    the    board    recently    was 
taken  to  task  by  the  XJS.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission.   The  board  justifies  its  policy  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  operating  a  "neighborhood 
school  system,"  but  the  Commission  charged 
that  "In  many  areas  it  has  not  been  operat- 
ing a  neighborhood  school  system,  but  has 
acted  as  If  It  were."     Superintendent  Ben- 
jamin Willis  recently  asked  for  more  build- 
ing  funds.      Negro   groups    oppose    the    re- 
quest, saying  that  construction  wlU  be  used 
for  further  racial  separation,  and  that  under 
Integration  the  22.000  surplms  seats  In  white 
schools  would  take  up  the  seat  shortages  of 
Negro    schools.     They    say — and     the     Civil 
Rights    Commission    concurs — that   Chicago 
Negro  schools  are  inferior  to  white  schools 
and  that  Negro  schools  are  poorly  supervised 
because  of  the  lack  of  experienced  teachers 
Awaiting  m<M-e  building  funds,  the  board  is 
maintolnlng  segregation  by  assigning  Negro 
classes  to  mobile  classrooms  (dubbed  "Willis 
wagons"),  cafeterias,  auditoriums,  corridors, 
gymnasiums,  basements,  warehouses,  vacant 
stores,     and     apartraent     space     in     public 
housing. 

Educated  by  a  school  system  that  seems 
to  be  striving  toward  the  s<fparate  but  equal 
Supreme  Court  directive  of  1896,  housed  ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  rule  of  1917,  and  dis- 
illusioned by  a  decade  of  nondiscriminatory 
housing,  Chicago  Negroes  cheered  neither 
President  Kennedy's  latest  housing  order  nor 
Mayor  Daley's  latest  study  which  explored 
Chicago  In  the  yeai-  2018  and  found  all  races 
completely  integraied  and  absorbed. 
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Appeasement  At  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NKW    TOUC 

IN  TH«  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 
tragic  for  the  United  States  that  we 
have  a  policy  of  hopping  whenever  the 
Kremlin  snaps  Its  fingers.  Two  articles 
toy  Roscoe  Drummond  and  David  Law- 
rence, in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  3.  aptly  describe  our  disgrace- 
f\ill5'  weak-kneed  policy: 

What  Will  Makk  Kkkkidt  Act? — Cuba, 
Whkue  Rzmi  Stat  Oh.  and  Haiti,  A-Nrw 
Applicant 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washihotok  — Wbat  will  It  take  to  per- 
suade the  Kennedy  admlnUtration  that  the 
removal  of  Soviet  troopa  from  Cuba  la  the 
U.S.  Oovemment's  first  order  of  bxiainees? 

If  the  Kremlin  acquires  another  satellite  In 
Latin  America  from  which  to  operate,  will 
this  convince  the  President  that  the  Soviet 
forces  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  constitute 
a  clear  and  present  danger  which  must  be 
soon  removed? 

I  raise  this  question  because  a  second  Latin 
American  country  Is  evidently  Just  yearning 
to  be  embraced.  This  u  the  little  Batista- 
type  dictatorship  of  Ptanijols  Duvaller  In 
Halt!  which  Is  showing  every  sign  of  reach- 
ing out  to  Khrushchev  and  Castro  In  the 
hope  that  they  can  save  It  from  the  dis- 
illusion and  discontent  of  his  own  people. 

Trying,  to  perpetuate  his  regime  beyond 
Iti  constitutional  end  this  month.  Mr.  I>u- 
vailer  Is  apparently  desperate  enough  to  take 
the  risk  of  Invltlhg  in  the  Soviet-Castro 
Communists. 

If  this  shoxild  happen,  what  wovild  be  the 
response  of  those  who  view  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence In  Cuba  as  a  secondary  concern?  No 
doubt  some  would  argue  that  the  danger  la 
not  increcMed,  but  divides  between  two  coun- 
tries, that  the  more  the  Soviets  take  over, 
the  more  Castro's  Image  will  be  Impaired 
elsewhere,  and  that  If  we  wUl  only  keep  quiet 
the  Soviet  troops  will  go  away. 

I  suspect  that  most  Americans  are  not  so 
wishful  or  so  timid. 

Ftirthermore.  the  prospect  that  the  despar- 
ate  Duvaller  will  throw  hla  country  Into  the 
embrace  of  Soviet-dominated  Cuba  Is  no 
Imaginary  nightmare. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Andres  Freltes,  has  Informed  a 
pea<e  mission  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
ca States  that  he  has  information  showing 
that  the  Haitian  President  has  already  offered 
military  iMses  to  Castro. 

Such  a  disclosure  Is  not  sxirprislng.  since 
there  la  already  evidence  that  Duvaller  has 
been  maintaining  secret  contacts  with  the 
Hal'  Ian  Communists  and  simultaneously 
mailing  public  overtures  to  Czechoslovakian 
and  other  Soviet  bloc  Communists  abroad. 
No  doubt  the  Haitian  dictator,  who  has 
trie!  to  rewrite  his  nation's  constitution  in 
ord'sr  to  perpetuate  his  regime  with  a  sem- 
blaJice  of  legality,  believes  that  he  can  "bor- 
row" enough  Communist  force  from  Castro 
to  keep  him  In  power  but  not  enough  to  allow 
the  Soviet-Castro  forces  to  take  over  bis 
government. 

It  doesn't  work  that  way.  Communists 
don't  help  keep  non -Communists  in  oflBce, 
as  the  events  In  Laos  grimly  prove.  This  is 
why  the  revelation  that  Duvaller  hopes  to 
save  himself  by  offering  a  base  for  the  Khru- 
shchev-Castro forces  can  hardly  fail  to  send 
a  chill  down  the  spine  of  every  official  in 
Washington. 


It  seems  to  me  the  premise  at  the  ad- 
mliUstratlon  U  that  because  of  other  cold 
war  issues  (such  as  Berlin  and  Laos)  we  dare 
not  make  the  removal  ot  Soviet  troops  a  top 
priority  or  accept  the  rteks  of  action.  I  be- 
lieve the  opposite  Is  nearer  the  truth,  that  if 
we  don't  deal  decisively  with  the  Soviet 
presence  In  Cuba,  we  will  thereby  be  set  t>ack 
everywhere  else  In  thee  old  war. 

How  often  and  how  rightly  It  has  l>een  said 
that  unless  the  UiUted  States  stands  reso- 
lutely against  the  encroachment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  We«t  Berlin,  the  whole  Atlantic 
Alliance  will  decay  and  crumble.  I  believe 
it  Is  equally  true  that  unless  we  soon  turn 
back  the  Soviet  military  encroachment  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  will  be  undermining 
the  Western  position  elsewhere  as  well  as  In 
Latin  America. 

We  can't  separate  Cuba  from  the  rest  of 
our  world  position  and  leave  the  Soviet 
presence  there  unresolved.  Once  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  makes  this  decision.  It 
will  find  the  means  to  Implement  It.  And  It 
will  have  the  massive  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Th«  "PiAOt  at  Ant  P«ice  "  AxMosPHnim   in 

Capitai. 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — The  administration  has 
decided  to  take  a  new  line  against  the  critics 
of  Its  Cuban  policy.  It  Is  to  accuse  them  of 
wanting  to  plunge  the  United  States  into  a 
nuclear  war. 

McGeorge  Bundy.  Presidential  adviser  on 
foreign  policy,  said  In  a  panel  discussion  at 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  convention 
here  this  week  that  the  only  alternatives  to 
the  present  policy  toward  Cuba  are  a  naval 
quarantine  or  military  invasion.     He  added: 

"Honest  critics  should  say  whether  they 
prefer  these  acts  of  war  to  the  Kennedy 
policy." 

Judging  by  speeches  In  a  similar  vein  by 
Democrats  in  Congress.  It  begins  to  look  as 
If  the  administration  is  preparing  to  apply  a 
"kept  us  out  of  war"  slogan  In  the  next 
political  campaign  if  Cuba  persists  as  a  major 
issue — as  seems  likely,  based  on  the  wide- 
spread discussion  of  it  among  members  of 
both  political  parties. 

But  the  "kept  us  out  of  war"  concept  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  political  gimmicks, 
as  It  can  bring  on  the  very  war  that  nobody 
wants.  Back  In  1916,  the  Democrats  won  a 
presentlal  election  with  the  cry  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  "kept  us  out  of  war."  Mr. 
Wilson  never  used  the  slogan  himself  in  his 
campaign  speeches  or  claimed  It  as  an  accom- 
plishment of  his  administration.  But  with- 
in 6  months  after  his  election,  the  United 
States  was  forced  Into  World  War  I. 

Historians  can  attest  that  the  miscalcula- 
tion by  the  Kaiser's  government  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  American  public 
opinion  would  restrain  the  American  Oovern- 
ment  from  going  to  war  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  Oerman  Oovernment  had  for 
more  than  a  year  refrained  from  torpedoing 
any  merchant  ships  carrjrlng  American  citi- 
zens. America's  stirong  protest  over  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Lusitania  had  brought  about  this 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  Germany.  But 
after  the  American  presidential  campaign 
had  taken  on  virtually  a  "peace  at  any  price" 
complexion,  the  militarists  In  Berlin  decided 
to  take  a  chance.  They  torpedoed  unarmed 
ships  on  which  Americans  were  traveling, 
and  It  did  lead  to  war. 

AGAIN  IM  THX  THnnXS 

The  same  kind  of  situation  arose  in  the 
1930's  in  Eiirope.  Prime  Minister  Cham- 
berlain had  given  the  Impression  that  he 
feared  any  war.  Hitler,  in  starting  his  war 
against  Poland  in  September,  1939,  took 
it  for  granted  that  Britain  wouldn't  fight. 

President  Kennedy  made  It  very  clear  last 
Octot>er  that  he  wouldn't  hesitate  to  use 
military  force  to  get  rid  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
siles   in    Cuba.  His    firm    attitude    brought 


about  the  withdrawal  of  many  of  the  mis- 
siles. This  country  experienced  a  war  scare 
and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  Soviet 
Oovernment  apparently  backed  down. 

But,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  Commu- 
nists, the  maneuver  was  merely  a  test. 
There  is  no  evidence  now  that  the  Soviets 
intend  to  give  up  Cuba  as  a  military  base 
where  they  can  maintain  many  thousands 
of  troops  and  technicians  and  keep  a  meas- 
ure of  control  over  a  government  In  this 
hemisphere,  only  90  miles  away  from  the 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  this  has  caused  much  anxiety. 
Some  Democratic  Senators  have  been  as 
vehement  In  their  criticism  as  Republicans. 
But  the  administration  has  not  been  able 
to  clear  up  the  situation  and  gives  no  in- 
dication that  military  measures  will  be  ap- 
plied to  drive  the  Soviet  military  apparatus 
out  of  Cuba.  The  President's  advisers  take 
the  position  that  any  such  drastic  steps 
would  bring  on  a  big  war. 

Will  this,  however,  encourage  the  Soviets 
to  continue  their  aggressive  position?  Will 
they  miscalculate  and  compel  a  showdown 
that  really  could  bring  on  a  war?  These 
are  the  serious  questions  that  are  arising 
now,  and  It  la  In  this  context  that  com- 
ments from  Mr.  Kennedy's  advisers  about 
the  awfulness  of  war  can  have  a  meaning 
In  Moscow  which  Is  certainly  not  Intended 
by  anyone  In  a  position  of  responsibility  in 
the  Washington  Oovernment. 

On  top  of  It  all — as  Castro  Is  received  with 
enthusiasm  In  Moscow  by  Khrushchev — a 
speech  Is  delivered  by  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Defense  accusing  the  United  States  of  carry- 
ing on  "a  policy  of  aggressions  and  provoca- 
tions toward  Cuba,  supporting  and  encourag- 
ing the  piratical  activities  of  enemies  of  the 
Cuban  people." 

Strangely  enough,  the  American  Govern- 
ment's spokesmen  have  failed  to  make  strong 
speeches  denouncing  the  aggressive  acts  and 
purposes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  were  re- 
vealed when  the  United  States  by  aerial  sur- 
veillance discovered  missiles  planted  In  Cuba 
and  aimed  at  this  country.  Instead,  the 
comments  emanating  from  the  administra- 
tion are  concerned  wholly  with  a  fear  that 
the  use  of  force  to  assure  American  rights 
would  be  displeasing  to  the  Soviets  and  could 
bring  war. 

The  atmosphere  today  seems  to  be  one  of 
peace  at  any  price.  Though  strong  words 
were  used  several  months  ago,  the  tendency 
now  Is  to  accept  the  situation  with  respeet 
to  the  continued  presence  in  Cuba  of  Soviet 
troops  and  to  bear  with  It  Indefinitely.  The 
big  question  now  Is  whether  the  current 
complacency  here  will  stimulate  the  Moscow 
Oovernment  to  become  more  aggressive  In 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  by  reason  of  its  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  is  either  afraid 
to  retaliate  or  will  not  wish  to  do  so  at  least 
until  after  the  next  presidential  election 
when  the  campaign  on  a  policy  of  peace  at 
any  price  has  run  its  course. 


Taxpayers      Pay      for      Adminiitratioii 
Lobbyists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  admin- 
istration has  been  so  blatant  In  the  use  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  i>ay  for  lobbyists  in 
behalf  of  Its  pet  projects  than  has  the 
present  one.  Using  the  peoples'  money 
to  sell  them  on  the  grandios  schemes  of 
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the  social  planners  is  bad  enough,  but 
what  Is  worse  the  administration  lobby- 
ists are  not  even  honest  in  their  presen- 
tations. The  least  the  people  should  be 
able  to  expect  is  an  honest  presentation 
of  the  facts,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
part  of  the  administration  thinking.  A 
good  example  recently  was  the  Federal 
lobbying  of  the  farmer  prior  to  the 
wheat  referendum  to  secure  a  favorable 
vote. 

How  unfair  lobbying  works  is  told  in 
the  following  editorial  from  the  May  27 
issue  of  the  AM  A  News  showing 'how  the 
publlo-ls  being  hoodwinked  on  the  Ken- 
nedy program  for  medical  aid : 
Unpaix  Lobbtino 

The  administration's  use  of  Federal  em- 
ployees as  Itinerant  lobbjrlsts  for  Government 
medicine  Is  open  to  serious  criticism.  The 
practice  is  unfair  to  the  citizen — an  insult 
to  his  intelligence  and  an  attack  upon  his 
pocketbook. 

Last  year  at  this  time  there  were  Federal 
workers  all  over  the  country  making  the 
pitch  for  the  King-Anderson  bill,  offering 
something  like  health  care  for  the  elderly  at 
a  cost  of  almost  nothing  per  week.  Few  peo- 
ple took  the  bait.  With  the  coming  of 
spring  they  are  out  again,  traveling  far  and 
wide  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  and  more  of 
them  can  be  expected. 

Perhaps  this  Is  a  good  sign.  The  fact  that 
the  administration's  lobbyists  are  still  mak- 
ing their  weary  rounds  is  solid  evidence  that 
the  pec^le  are  stiU  rejecting  Oovernment 
medicine.  If  the  majority — or  even  a  near 
majority^-of  the  people  wanted  compulsory 
medicine,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
corps  of  cross-country  orators.  ITiey  could 
stay  in  Washington  and  do  the  work  for 
which  they  were  hired,  work  which  does 
not  Include  propagandizing  a  bill  which  most 
taxpayers  oppose. 

The  speeches  and  interviews  of  these 
travelers  follow  a  set  and  unsuccessful  pat- 
tern. The  King-Anderson  bill  is  Inaccurately 
labeled  "hospitalization  insiirance"  and 
briefly  sketched  to  avoid  the  cost  and  the 
medical  and  social  consequences.  The  elderly 
population  is  described  as  destitute.  Volun- 
tary health  insurance  and  the  K»T-Mills 
law  are  then  termed  inadequate  and  the 
medical  profession  Is  defamed.  These  tactics 
have  generated  enthusiasm  only  from  picked 
audiences. 

Most  people,  as  they  listen  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  remain  unconvinced.  Many  turn 
against  the  speaker.  They  know  that  most 
of  the  elderly  are  not  impoverished  or  lack- 
ing care  and  that  voluntary  methods  are 
doing  an  Increasingly  good  Job.  Thev  do 
not  recognize  their  local  physlclanft  as 
blackhearted  villlans  and  they  do  not  believe 
that  their  doctors  would  belong  to  a  dis- 
reputable organization. 

A  great  number  of  these  people  do  recog- 
nize that  the  real  issue  Is  whether  Govern- 
ment compulsion  shall  replace  voluntary 
enterprise  In  this  country.  They  wonder 
why  the  speaker  from  Washington  did  not 
mention  that,  and  why  he  did  not  mention 
the  tax  burden  upon  young  people.  The 
results  of  such  speeches  were  singularly  bad 
last  year. 

So  far  they  have  been  bad  again  this  year. 
Not  long  ago  a  woman  smoking  a  cigar,  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  dropped  Into  Chicago  as 
a  King-Anderson  speaker  and  stated,  "I  am 
really  Just  a  lobbyist."  Representative  Dub- 
waro  O.  Hall  of  Missouri,  citing  this  confes- 
sion, told  his  fellow  Congressmen: 

"It  amounts  to  a  disregard  for  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  should  consider  her  dismissal  under 
the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.S.C.,  section 
1913.   *    *   *  She  Lb  a  lobbyist  for  passage  of 


the  King-Anderson  bill  1963  version,  and  if 
these  are  her  duties,  then  she  should  not  be 
drawing  her  salary  from  the  taxpayers,  but 
rather  from  one  of  the  organizations  sup- 
porting that  measure  snch  as  the  Forand 
Senior  Citizens  Council." 

Leading  the  peripatetic  pack  this  year  is 
Ivan  Nestlngen,  Under  Secretary  of  HEW. 
Last  year  the  imdersecretary  was  hooted  at 
a  nonpartisan  banquet  in  Wilmin^rton,  Del., 
when  he  gave  a  partisan  speech  on  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  disguised  under  the  title  of 
"My  Career  as  a  Public  Official."  The  audi- 
ence saw  through  the  deception  and  resented 
It.  This  year  Nestlngen's  Itinerary  included 
Concord,  N.H.,  where  he  and  a  U.S.  Senator 
addressed  the  State  legislature  on  an  equal 
time  basis  following  an  11 -minute  speech  by 
the  president-elect  of  the  AMA.  The  equal 
time  stretched  out  to  34  minutes  and  in- 
cluded the  usiial  tirade  against  the  medical 
profession.  A  colximnlst  for  the  Concord 
Monitor  summed  up  the  Nestlngen  perform- 
ance: 

"It  was  awful." 

The  public  desires  and  deserves  Informa- 
tion. But  the  fact  that  the  administration 
believes  there  is  a  need  to  use  misrepre- 
sentation, half-truths  and  untruths,  and 
vllllflcatlon  to  sell  Its  program  Is  disturbing. 
For  althovigh  it  indicates  that  the  plan  Is  not 
selling.  It  also  indicates  a  patemallsrtlc  con- 
tempt for  the  ability  of  free  people  to  choose 
for  themselves.  It  should  lead  to  a  thought 
about  Government  goals.  For  it  has  never 
been  necessary  for  a  government  to  push  a 
people  toward  greater  freedom;  a  govern- 
ment's push  Is  always  toward  more  gov- 
ernment. 


Salote  to  Maj.  L  Gordon  Cooper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

op  nkw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  in  New  York  City  were  hon- 
ored on  May  22  to  have  with  us  Maj. 
L.  Gtordon  Cooper.  At  a  luncheon  in 
hia  honor  the  mayor  of  New  York  de- 
livered an  address  which,  I  believe,  not 
only  sums  up  the  feelings  of  New  York- 
ers but  expresses  the  sentiments  of  all 
Americans.  The  address  of  Mayor  Rob- 
ert F.  Wagner  follows: 
Rbmabks   bt   Matos   Robkrt  F.  Wagndi  at 

LTTNCHEOfb  IN    HONOK    OP    AjSTBONAUT    GOB- 
DON   COOPXX 

During  those  tense  hours  of  May  IS  and 
16  when  New  Yorkers,  along  with  millions 
everywhere,  listened,  read,  and  prayed  about 
and  for  Gordon  Cooper,  they  learned  some 
new  words  like  "T-tlme,"  "retrorocket"  and 
"O  force,"  and  some  new  uses  for  old  words 
like  "go." 

"Oxygen  Is  go."  "All  systems  go."  "You 
are  smack-dab  in  the  middle  of  the  go  plot." 
These  phrases,  relayed  and  heard  from  Mer- 
cury Control  shortly  after  the  blastoff, 
thrilled  New  Yorkers  to  the  core.  And  they 
have  caught  on  in  the  streets  and  play- 
grounds of  this  city. 

Today  New  York  wants  to  say  to  you. 
Gordon  Cooi>er,  in  your  vocabulary,  but  with 
a  New  York  twist,  that  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, you  are  go,  go,  go.  In  our  phrase- 
ology. New  York  goes  for  you,  in  a  very 
big  way  •  •  •  and  also  tor  those  in  all 
ranks,  stations  and  capacities  who  made 
your  trip  possible,  and  who  were,  in  fact, 
part  of  your  effort  and  for  whom  you  were 
the  human  extension  and  spearhead. 


In  the  past,  we  hf.ve  had  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  feelngs  about  your  fellow 
astronauts  who  bla:Kd  the  trail  into  space 

•  •  •  the  five  who  have  preceded  you.  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  greet 
and  welcome,  in  a  manner  similar  to  this, 
each  of  those  who  vlU  follow  you,  including 
the  first  ones  to  ge;  to  the  moon  and  back. 

We  who  are  earthlx>und  warmly  salute  you, 
and  each  of  your  fellow  astronauts,  and 
Administrator  Jim  Webb,  and  tJl  of  your 
colleagues  and  asfoclates  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

America  owes  very  much  to  you,  to  each 
and  all  of  you.  Imt  in  a  larger  and  truer 
sense,  it  Is  the  wo'ld  and  all  humanity  who 
are  in  your  debt  :'ar  adding  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  about  the  cosmos,  for  bringing 
the  day  of  the  moon-shot  closer,  but  above 
all,  for  enriching  the  world's  treasury  of 
heroism — an  international  treasury  which 
belongs  to  all  huir  anklnd.  Only  2  years  have 
passed  since  that  Russian  major  first  made  It 
out  through  and  l^eyond  the  atmosphere  and 
the  control  of  eaith  gravity,  out  into  space; 
less  than  a  month  later,  he  was  fc^owed  by 
our  own  Commander  Shepard.  After  that, 
before  Major  Cooper's  flight,  there  were  seven 
other  manned  spiace  flights  of  record.  Fotir 
of  these  were  by  Americans,  three  by 
Russians.  It  is  not  for  me  to  com.pare  one 
flight  with  anotlker,  but  there  were  aspects  of 
Major  Cooper's  Bight  which  could  not  help 
but  fill  and  tlLrill  us  with  pride  in  our 
country  and  oui-  countr3rmen. 

It  is  remarkable  how  such  a  feat  not  only 
unities  our  own  country  in  prldeful  pleasure, 
but  also  gives  Eaticfaction  to  the  rest  of  the 
wcM'ld — to  friend  and  foe  alike.  This  Is  not 
man  against  man,  but  man  against  the  ele- 
ments, man  against  the  forces  of  nature,  man 
armed  with  the  power  of  knowledge. 

As  Gordon  Cooper  sped  around  the  globe 
22  times  in  34  hovirs,  girdling  and  reglrdllng 
the  earth,  the  boundaries  between  nations 
must  have  seemed  to  him  increasingly  indis- 
tinct. From  his  vantage  point,  the  earth 
must  have  almost  seemed  like  the  one  world 
Wendell    WiUkle   wrote   about  30   years   ago 

•  •   •  as  perhaps  one  day  it  really  wiU  be. 
Major  Cooper  believes  that  even  trocn  the 

incredible  height  of  a  hundred  miles,  he  saw 
villages  and  cities  and  the  evidences  of  hu- 
nuui  movement,  activity  and  habitation.  He 
didn't  i>ass  over  New  York;  otherwise,  he 
might  even  have  heard  as  well  as  seen  us. 
We  can  make  a  lot  of  notse  in  this  great  city 
of  ours,  as  he  must  know  by  now,  after  i^ 
ride  throu^  town. 

Let  me  assiire  Major  Cooper  and  his  fellow 
astronauts,  however,  that  as  noisy  as  we  have 
been  today,  we  were  relatively  quiet  last 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  people 
looked  and  listened.  And  there  was  a 
massive  amount  of  silent  praying  and  hoping. 

Who  will  ever  fcM^t  how  O<wdon  Cooper 
had  to  match  the  excellence  of  his  equip- 
ment, the  thoroughness  of  his  training,  the 
oold  steel  of  his  nerve,  and  the  great  power 
of  all  his  gathered  skills  against  the  unfeel- 
ing forces  of  the  cosmos  •  •  •  at  the  point 
when  the  famovis  green  light  came  on,  tell- 
ing him  thaa  his  automatic  syston  had 
failed.  In  that  incredible  crisis,  Gordon 
Oooper,  in  every  respect  I  have  mentioned, 
tested  A-OK.  So,  In  that  crisis,  did  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Mercury  team. 

Major  Oooper.  New  York  bunts  with  pride 
to  have  you  here  in  our  midst,  following 
Honolulu,  Cai>e  Canaveral  and  Washington. 
DC. 

We  salute  you  Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cottier,  Jlr.; 
and  we  salute  you.  Administrator  James  B. 
Webb,  and  each  of  your  colleagues  and  asso- 
ciates who  are  here  today.  We  are  glad  to 
have  each  one  of  you  with  us. 

We  are  happy  to  sound  off  with  our  F»«lse 
and  our  pride  in  all  of  you. 

I  am  greatly  privileged  now.  as  mayor  of 
this  city,  to  confer  upon  you  the  honors  at 
the  city  of  New  York. 
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SptmSmt  i>lo  TitMible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OV   HXW    TOSK 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8ENT ATI  V  XU 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  R«coRD  an  article  by  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  lasue  of   the  Saturday   Evening 

POBt. 

It  is  aptly  enUtled  "Spending  Into 
Trouble,"  and  points  out  clearly  the 
dangers  of  deUberately  planned  deficits. 

I  know  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  Its  socialistically  inclined  economists 
will  disregard  the  article  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not: 

Sranynfo  Into  TaotJVLS 
(By  Dwlght  D.  KUanliower) 

I  hav*  DO  dtain  to  be  an  aiarmlst.  How- 
»▼«,  Uie  Ume  iiM»  come  wlien  my  aenee  erf 
duty  M  a  dtlzen  <lematulB  tbat  I  speak  out 
blunUy  regarding  whAt  I  beUeve  to  be  a 
clear  danger  which  couad  threaten  our  free 
way  of  life  and  our  security  a«  a  nation. 
That  threat  la  the  determined  effort  ct  our 
cxurent  poUtlcal  leader*  to  commit  the 
United  Statea  to  a  rlalcy.  highly  experUnental 
flaoal  adventure,  baaed  on  a  queeUonable 
theory  which  I  caU  spending  foe  spwndlng's 
sake.  That  policy,  which  falla  to  heed  the 
plain  leerona  of  hlatory,  now  has  been  un- 
veiled In  what  I  consider  a  yaat,  reckleae 
scope,  <mi""g  for  a  larger- than -wartlnve 
budget,  a  deep  tax  cut  and  a  deliberate 
plunge  Into  a  maeelve  deficit.  Let  us  review 
the  principal  fl^iiree  briefly:  a  budget 
of  S98  8  billion,  which  actually  calla  for  new 
obUgatlonal  authority  of  about  »108  billion; 
a  tax  cut  estimated  to  reach  over  $10  bllllon 
a  year  by  1966:  and  an  estimated  deficit  of 
$11.9  blUlMi  for  ftecal  19«4— on  top  at  a  cur- 
rent one  of  •a.S  bUUon — with  further 
planned  deficits  extending  Into  19«7,  If  not 
longer.  The  administration's  theory,  based 
on  the  80-caUed  new  economloe  It  profeeses. 
is  *>^^^  In  the  long  run  the  tax  cuts  would 
stimulate  our  economy  enough  to  offset  the 
Immediate  loesee  In  revenue.  My  first  re- 
action to  these  (xvposals  was  me  at  amaae- 
ment — and  no  doubt  many  other  Americans 
reacted  the  same  way.  What  can  those  peo-' 
pie  in  Washington  be  thinlclng  about?  Why 
would  they  deliberately  do  this  to  our  coun- 
try?   I  asked  myself. 

My  concern  Is  not  merely  with  the  vast 
amounts  Involved  but  wh&t  I  firmly  believe 
to  be  a  foolhardy  disproportion  between  In- 
come and  outgo,  plus  the  willingness  of  the 
policymakers  to  gamble  on  a  grand  scale  with 
our  economic  llfeblood.  Suoh  a  fiscal  policy 
Is  bound  to  transfer  more  and  more  of  the 
economic  decisions  of  the  couairy  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  OovemmnR:  A  greater 
share  of  our  national  endeavor  will  be  di- 
rected by  politicians  and  bureaucrats  Instead 
of  by  the  millions  of  businessmen,  shop- 
keepers, farmers,  bankers  and  workers  whoee 
composite  dally  judgments  traditionally  have 
determined  the  bread-and-butter  activity  of 
our  country.  To  my  way  of  thinking.  It  Is 
obTlous  that  the  new  economics  out  of  which 
the  adminis^-atlon  has  drawn  Its  plans  Is 
not  new  at  aU;  In  the  end  It  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  age-old  shot  In  the  arm.  In- 
fiatlon.  dressed  up  In  fancy  modem  terms. 
It  Is  the  Irresponsible,  easy  road  of  debt,  a 
road  which  through  history  has  lured  na- 
tlona  to  financial  misery  and  economic  dis- 
aster. 


Of  course,  there  Is  far  more  to  our  na- 
tional life  than  dollar  signs,  debits  and 
credits,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Oovemment  refiect  lU  basic 
phUoaophy  In  the  exercise  of  power — and  few 
Federal  powers  have  more  direct  dally  im- 
pact on  the  citizen  than  the  Government's 
authority  to  tax  and  spend.  Nowhere  Is 
there  greater  need  for  restraint  and  careful 
balance  If  we  are  to  maintain  sound  self- 
government.  As  usual,  the  would-be  spenders 
have  prefaced  their  reqxiests  for  more  money, 
more  borrowing  with  noble -sounding  state- 
menu  that  they  have  onjy  the  welfare  of 
the  country  In  mind.  Well.  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning their  moUves  or  their  sincerity,  but 
I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  their  Judgment 
and  thalr  sense  of  proportion.  We  might 
weU  ponder  a  quotation  from  the  late  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Louis  D  Brandels:  "Ex- 
perience should  teach  us  to  be  more  on  our 
guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneficent.  ICen  bom 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  In- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  evU -minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  seal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding." 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  writing  as 
a  partisan.  Responsible  government  Is  not  a 
partisan  Issue  and  I  wovUd  be  Just  as  alarmed 
1/  a  Republican  Instead  of  a  Democrat  leader- 
ship were  attempting  to  embark  on  suoh  a 
Qacai  program  as  the  one  ncm  before  Con- 
gress. No  party  doctrine  Is  necessary  to  tell 
us  that  If  the  present  generation  keeps  pass- 
ing Its  bills  to  the  next  one,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  Inherit  not  a  free  coun- 
try, bright  with  opportunity,  but  a  vast 
wasteland  of  debt  and  financial  chaos. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — even  our 
smattering  of  Socialists — will  suffer  If  oxir 
present  trend  takes  the  country  Into  debt 
beyond  the  point -of -no- return  and  plunges 
OB  Into  a  spiral  of  Increasing  Federal  powers 
over  our  purses,  our  Jobs,  and  our  lives. 

The  Federal  Oovernment's  financial  affairs 
are  Immense  and  complex,  but  their  sound 
manxtgement  Is  noi  a  mystMioua  art;  In  fact, 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  time-tested 
rules  as  those  followed  by  any  farslghted 
hovweholder  or  businessman.  A  wise  family 
or  a  well-run  enterprise  makes  a  practice  of 
spending  less  than  It  takes  in;  In  good  years 
the  family  buUds  up  savings  for  Its  future 
needs,  for  sending  the  youngsters  to  college, 
for  meeting  poeslble  emergencies  such  as  111 
health  or  unemplo3rment;  a  boslneas  builds 
up  reserves  for  carrying  Itself  safely  over 
pocM'  years  and  for  expansion  and  Investment 
in  new  op>portunltles.  This  Is  simply  oom- 
monsense.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  once  wrote: 
"An  individual  who  undertakes  to  live  by 
borrowing  soon  finds  txis  original  means  de- 
voured by  Interest  and  next,  no  one  left  to 
borrow  from — so  must  It  be  with  a  govern- 
ment." 

Now  I  know  that  the  economic  theorists 
who  advocate  Federal  ovwspendlng  deride 
this  analogy,  having  convinced  themselves 
that  normal  financial  laws  don't  apply  to  a 
nation.  They  tell  us  that  a  $300  bllllon  na- 
tional deb't  and  Interest  costs  of  $10  bllllon  a 
year  are  nothing  to  worry  about.  They  Im- 
ply th&t  we  can  go  on  Indefinitely  mortgag- 
ing ourselves  without  Impairing  the  Nation's 
credit.  What  oovints.  they  claim,  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  debt  and  the  gross  na- 
tional product — the  total  value  of  goods  and 
services  our  country  generates,  a  flgxire  that 
ran  $554  bllllon  last  year.  As  long  as  the 
debt  doesn't  grow  out  of  proportion  to  the 
gross  national  product,  they  believe,  the 
country  will  remain  In  sound  financial  con- 
dition. But  what  they  don't  point  out  \a 
that  nobody  really  knows  where  this  theo- 
retical p>erll  point  might  be — how  much  lee- 
way a  nation  actually  can  count  on.  Also 
they  trot  out  the  old  cliche  that  the  national 
debt  can  never  become  a  problem,  because, 
"After  all.  we  owe  it   to  our8eIves.~     They 


speak  of  planned  national  deficits  as  "an  In- 
vestment in  the  future." 

Such  Justifications  have  a  way  of  sound- 
ing plausible — Just  as  does  the  spiel  of  the 
high-pressure  salesman  who  wants  you  to 
buy  something  you  really  can't  afford.  But 
so  did  the  theories  of  certain  self-appointed 
Investment  experts  who  told  us  back  In  1928 
and  1929  that  the  country  had  entered  a  new 
era.  a  new  plateau,  that  the  old  rules  no 
longer  applied  to  stock  prices  and  the  warn- 
ing slgnkls  were  meaningless. 

I  say  that  the  time-tested  rules  of  finan- 
cial policy  still  apply.  Spending  for  spend- 
lng'8  sake  Is  patently  a  false  theory.  No  fam- 
ily, no  business,  no  nation  can  spend  Itself 
Into  prosperity.  Any  way  you  look  at  It,  a 
nation  Is  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
families — about  47  million  of  them  make  up 
the  United  States — and  it  Is  their  money 
that  the  Government  Is  spending.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  carry  the  Increased  debt. 
It  U  their  future  that  Is  being  mortgaged. 
And  they  certainly  are  not  going  to  be  ex- 
cused from  paying  in  taxes  the  pyramiding 
Interest  charges  on  that  debt.  They  and 
their  children  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  In 
effect,  we  are  stealing  from  our  grandchil- 
dren m  order  to  satisfy  our  desires  of  today. 

Some  of  the  things  the  spenders  fall  to  tell 
us  are  more  significant  than  the  doubtful 
premise  on  which  they  base  their  sales  talk. 
For  example,  they  have  neglected  to  outline 
any  plans  for  preparing  the  Nation  financial- 
ly to  meet  costly  national  or  International 
emergencies  which  have  a  way  of  popping 
up  without  regard  to  theoretical  timetables. 
Any  thoughtful  person  knows  that  a  house- 
hold, an  enterprise  or  a  nation  which  has 
built  up  a  substantial  reserve  of  savings  and 
has  kept  Its  credit  good  has  a  much  greater 
ability  to  weather  depression  or  disaster  than 
one  which  Is  nKu-tgaged  to  the  hilt.  If  the 
United  States  embarks  on  a  grand  spree  of 
debt,  how  can  we  ever  know  that  It  can 
safely  meet  the  extraordinary  financial  de- 
mands of  a  depression  or  war? 

From  experience  I  know  the  serious  bxir- 
dens  Imposed  on  the  Federal  Government  by 
even  a  fairly  modest  recession.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1959  we  had  planned  a  budget  of  $73.9 
bllllon  and  were  counting  on  a  small  sxirplus. 
Then  came  a  sudden  unforeseen  sliunp  In 
business,  causing  Federal  Income  to  fall  more 
than  $6  bllllon  short  of  estimates;  at  the 
same  time  Government  spending  was  stepped 
up  to  $80.3  billion,  much  of  the  IncreaM 
going  to  pick  up  additional  payments  for 
iinemployment  compensation.  It  Is  right 
and  Jvist  for  the  Government  to  use  its  bor- 
rowing powers  to  meet  this  kind  of  emer- 
gency. But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
deficit  was  not  planned,  and  once  the  crisis 
was  under  control  we  worked  as  hard  as  we 
could  to  get  the  budget  back  Into  balance 
as  qillckly  as  possible. 

The  strain  of  a  recession  Is  but  a  minor 
headache  as  compared  to  the  Imperative 
financl&l  demands  of  war — not  an  all-out 
nuclear  war,  which  would  be  destructive  and 
coatly  beyond  comprehension,  but  a  more 
likely  conventional  defense  against  a  prob- 
ing enemy.  Dlstastefxil  as  such  a  prospect 
may  be.  we  know  from  recent  history  In  the 
Congo.  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba  that  we 
must  accept  such  threats  as  part  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  And  we  know  any 
sign  of  weakness  could  bring  a  Communist 
thrust  at  any  time.  Even  a  fairly  small  test 
of  our  strength  and  will  to  resist  could  re- 
quire us  to  Increase  spending  quickly  and 
substantially.  The  question  now  Is:  Are  we 
then  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  a  spendthrift  family  which  has  little  or 
no  leeway  In  time  of  trouble?  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  the  Nation  would  or  should  fall  to 
meet  Its  obligations.  But  all  of  us  would  feel 
more  comfortable  and  secure  If  our  national 
leadership  exercised  the  foresight  and  self- 
discipline  to  balance  Its  budget  and  to  begin 
paying  back  something  on  the  national  debt. 
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And  Just  to  dream  a  bit.  imagine  how  much 
better  the  country  would  feel  if  it  had  no 
debt  at  all.  but  a  healthy  siirplxis. 

The  proponents  of  the  new  economics  dont 
tell  us,  either,  that  If  history  has  any  valid- 
ity their  policies  are  almost  certain  to  lead  us 
Into  an  eventual  cheapening  of  the  dollar 
and  a  corresponding  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
If  we  keep  headed  In  this  direction,  we  may 
soon  have  to  find  a  new  term,  perhaps  "dol- 
larette."  to  describe  accurately  the  buying 
power  of  our  monetary  unit.  This  doeent 
mean  that  even  financial  conservatives  such 
as  myself  believe  that  the  buying  power  of 
our  money  can  be  held  rigidly  unchanged,  re- 
gardless of  any  consideration.  The  three 
wars  we  have  had  In  this  oentxiry  have  had 
a  strong  Inflationary  effect.  Not  all  of  t.hi« 
could  have  been  avoided  by  better  govern- 
mental management.  When  I  was  a  boy 
living  on  the  outskirts  of  AbUene,  Kans.,  I 
helped  supplement  the  family  income  by  sell- 
ing eggs  for  10  cents  a  dozen  and  milk — good 
Jersey  milk — ^for  6  cents  a  quart,  and  In  thoee 
years  a  dollar  and  "found"  was  a  day's  pay 
for  a  farmwcH-ker. 

BOBBXKT     BT    THX    GOVXXNlfBNT 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  living  stand- 
ards and  prices  since  those  days,  but  the 
well-being  and  stabUlty  of  the  country  still 
depend  on  maintaining  our  dollar  as  a  fair, 
reasonably  stable  unit  of  buying  power.  We 
have  the  unfortunate  example  of  the  post- 
World  War  U  period  when  the  cost  of  Uving 
virtually  doubled  and  the  value  of  our  dollar 
wasted  away.  During  my  administration  we 
faced  up  to  the  situation  and  did  our  best  to 
fight  inflation  with  historically  tested,  con- 
servative fiscal  policies,  realizing  that  no 
country,  not  even  one  as  rich  as  the  United 
States,  can  always  afford  everything  It  might 
want.  I  suppose  the  new  theorists  would 
scornfully  call  those  policies  "retMrtionary." 
But  the  results  speckk  for  themselves.  In  the 
7  years  of  the  Truman  administration  the 
cost  of  living  Index  went  up  47  percent. 
During  my  terms  In  office  the  rise  of  this  cost 
curve  was  slowed  to  only  a  little  over  10  per-~ 
cent  In  8  years.  I  might  add  tha.t  we  didn't 
accomplish  all  that  we  hoped — the  free- 
spending  philosophy  has  been  so  deeply 
seeded  Into  the  country's  political  life  that  it 
is  a  slow  process  at  best  to  weed  it  out. 

Statistics  on  the  cost  of  living  don't  tell 
the  whole  story,  of  course.  It  is  the  people, 
not  the  figures,  which  cause  me  to  be  so  dis- 
tressed by  the  fiscal  policies  that  now  seem 
to  be  esp>oused  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Were  I  a  younger  man,  planning  for  the  best 
possible  future  for  my  family  and  looking 
forward  to  eventual  retirement,  I  would  bit- 
terly resent  the  effrontery  of  the  politicians 
who  BO  blithely  plan  to  experiment  with  the 
future  value  of  my  savings,  my  Insurance, 
and  my  pension.  I  would  call  it  downright 
robbery  for  my  Oovemment  to  decide  on 
policies  that  are  nearly  certain  to  shorten 
progressively  the  monetary  yardstick  so  that 
when  I  received  my  annuity  or  savings  I 
would  get  doUarettes — worth  only  half  or  a 
fourth  as  much  as  today's  dollars. 

In  these  times  the  Impact  of  Infiatlon  could 
be  even  greater  than  In  the  past,  because 
we  now  have  something  of  a  pension  econ- 
omy. More  and  more  people  employed  in  In- 
dustry build  their  future  around  pensions, 
insurance  annuities  and  social  security, 
rather  than  on  Investments  In  land  and  other 
property.  If  the  Government  is  to  keep 
faith  with  these  people,  it  will  not  set  out 
on  a  course  which  could  make  these  future 
tixed  Incomes  virtually  meaningless.  It  Is 
easy  to  say,  "Oh.  that  can't  conceivably  hap- 
pen here.  We're  going  to  build  a  greater 
prosperity."  Well.  It  has  happened  time  and 
again  In  other  countries  as  the  aftermath  of 
Infiatlonary  policies.  You  have  only  to  talk 
to  a  Frenchman,  a  Japanese  a  Greek,  or  a 
German  who  lived  through  tl.  boggan  ride 
of  devaluation  to  appreciate  li*  toll  on  the 
lives  of  the  people. 


During  tbe  mild  recession  of  1954  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Dr.  Ludwlg  Erhard.  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Affairs  of  West  Germany, 
and  we  were  discussing  what  the  Government 
might  do  about  the  situation.  Dr.  B-hard 
said,  "I  beg  of  you,  don't  worry  about  a 
slight  depression.  Just  worry  about  inflation. 
We  have  lived  through  both,  and  we  know 
there  Is  no  misery  like  that  of  inflation." 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  that  a 
recession  is  not  serious,  we  should  remember, 
too,  that  inflation  often  destroys  more  than 
the  financial  structure.  In  Germany  it  so 
weakened  the  moral  fiber  of  the  people  and 
so  demolished  their  faith  In  democratic  gov- 
ernment that  they  welcomed  the  dictator- 
ship of  an  Adolf  Hitler. 

Advocates  of  spending  for  spendlng's  sake 
also  gloss  over  the  fact  that  their  policies 
would  place  Increasing  power  over  oiir  lives 
and  our  Institutions  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
politicians  in  Washington.  They  don't  point 
out  that,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  the  people  mtist 
abdicate  their  direct  responsibilities  almost 
In  direct  ratio  as  they  let  Washington  pick 
up  the  check.  This  doesn't  mean  that  there 
aren't  many  functions,  especially  defense, 
which  are  rightful  reeponBlbilitles  of  the  Na- 
tional Government:  rather,  it  emphasizes  the 
need  for  us  to  understand  what  Is  right  and 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  do, 
and  what  Isn't.  On  my  desk  I  keep  a  handy 
reminder  of  this  principle,  a  saying  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  put  it  this  way:  "The 
legitimate  object  of  government  le  to  do  for  a 
community  of  people  whatever  they  need  to 
have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all,  or  cannot 
so  well  do,  for  themselves.  In  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities.  In  all  the  people 
can  Individually  do  as  well  for  themselves, 
government  ought  not  to  Interfere." 

Of  course.  Government  now  engages  in 
many  activities  not  considered  essential  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  long  ago,  while  visiting 
with  the  presidents  of  several  privately  sup- 
ported universities  and  colleges,  I  became 
curious  as  to  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
financial  power  had  Invaded  the  camptis,  and 
I  asked,  "What  would  you  do  If  the  Govern- 
ment suddenly  ended  Its  research  contracts 
with  your  schools?" 

One  president  threw  up  his  bands  and  ex- 
claimed, "Why,  we'd  have  to  close  our  doors. 
We'd  be  virtually  broke." 

Another,  heading  an  old,  conservative  uni- 
versity, said,  "We  wotUd  be  badly  hurt,  but 
we've  tried  to  look  ahead,  realizing  that  some 
breakthrough  in  disammment  might  cause 
the  cancallatlon  of  many  defense  research 
contracts.  So  we  have  paid  all  our  key 
jxofessors  and  scientists  out  of  our  own 
revenue." 

This  Is  one  small  sample.  But  it  makes 
clear  that  at  some  point  we  should  call  a 
halt  to  the  proliferating  use  of  Federal 
money — which,  after  all,  is  oxir  money — 
to  control  a  larger  and  larger  segment  of 
our  activities,  including  the  vo-y  institu- 
tions on  which  our  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom are  based. 

Another  aspect  of  spending  for  spendlng's 
sake  which  the  theorists  fall  to  explore  with 
candor  Is  Its  possible  effect  on  the  value  of 
the  dollar  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  long 
have  been  accustomed  to  xinquestioned  ac- 
ceptance of  the  dollar  as  the  dominant 
medliun  of  commerce  In  the  free  world,  but 
there  are  troublesome  signs,  such  as  the  per- 
sistent deficit  In  o\ir  balance  of  International 
payments  and  the  outfiow  of  gold,  which 
should  warn  xis  to  l>e  cautious.  Many  coun- 
tries carry  dollars  or  short-term  dollar  obli- 
gations as  a  p€u-t  of  their  reserves,  and  as 
long  as  they  believe  that  oxir  fiscal  policies 
are  sound  and  we  can  and  will  meet  our 
obligations,  they  see  little  reason  to  ship 
their  dollars  back  to  Washington  and  ask  for 
gold.  However,  should  this  country  get  into 
large-scale  deficit  financing,  if  we  get  into  an 
inflationary  spiral  with  Increasing  produc- 
tion costs  so  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the 


rest  of  the  free  world  in  our  currency,  there 
could  be  a  "nin  on  the  bank" — that  is,  on 
oui  depleted  gold  reserves.  Then  there  would 
be  great  pressure  on  the  apostles  of  the  easy 
way  to  say,  "Well,  we  don't  need  a  gcrtd 
standard.  We  will  now  repeal  the  law  re- 
quiring our  currency  to  be  backed  by  25 
perceat  of  Its  value  in  gold;  we  can't  let  an 
old-fashioned  idea  like  that  hobble  our  prog- 
ress." And  all  the  brakes  on  inflation  would 
be  off. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  don't  for  a  min- 
ute believe  that  we  are,  as  yet.  in  a  precarious 
position.  The  dollar  still  is  strong,  and  I'm 
sure  the  world  has  respect  for  our  Immense 
wealth  and  financial  Integrity.  However, 
what  bothers  me  Is  that  we  are  heading  In 
the  wrong  direction,  and  not  enough  of  our 
people  are  viewing  the  matter  with  the  care 
it  deserves.  .  Certainly  one  of  the  things  not 
to  do  is  to  enlarge  our  deficit  recklessly. 
What  Is  required  Is  the  foresight  and  nu»-al 
courage  to  ase  our  national  checkbook  with 
restraint. 

I  believe  In  progress;  I  believe  that  govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  create  and  maintain  an 
economic  atmosphere  In  which  balanced  and 
constant  progress  can  be  realized  by  the  na- 
tion. Indeed,  how  could  any  man  who  has 
lived  through  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  United  States  In  this  century  not  be- 
lieve In  the  genltas  of  the  American  people 
for  progress?  But  I  oppose  visionary  and 
costly  programs  placed  in  operation  In  the 
name  of  progress  by  the  Government. 

Many  times  recently  I  have  wished  our 
schools  and  our  Informational  media  were 
doing  a  better  Job  of  dramatizing  for  the 
American  people,  especially  the  younger  gen- 
eration, the  vital  story  of  the  way  in  which 
this  country  has  become  strong,  rich,  and 
powerful  In  world  affairs  under  the  rare  cli- 
mate of  freedom  and  respwnslble  self-gov- 
ernment. These  are  more  than  pleasant 
phrases.  They  represent  the  unique  fulfill- 
ment here  of  an  ancient  dream  of  mankind. 
For  us.  happily,  the  dream  largely  came  true. 
It  did  so  because  our  forefathers  had  the 
opportunity  to  build  their  own  futures, 
starting  with  a  great  continent  of  tremen- 
doiis,  unmortgaged  resovu-ces  of  land,  water, 
minerals,  timber,  which  an  energetic  people 
could  shap>e  to  their  needs  without  bowing 
to  the  restrictive  hands  of  kings,  dlctat<»v, 
or  oligarchs. 

This  American  system,  we  must  remember. 
Is  still  an  experiment  and  even  today  is 
being  tested  on  many  fronts.  Of  this  we 
may  be  sure:  That  system's  continued  suc- 
cess depends  on  our  ability  to  preserve  the 
values  which  made  it  great,  on  continued 
freedom  to  work  hard  and  to  exercise  our 
ingenuity — not  in  impulsively  distorting  that 
pattern.  That  is  why  I  would  hope  that  all 
of  our  young  people,  no  matter  how  well- 
off  their  families,  might  have  the  experience 
of  earning  a  living  for  themselves  by  their 
hainds  and  their  brains.  Tbe  science  of 
what  I  call  "constructive  economics"  is  more 
easily  absorbed  by  people  who  have  earned 
their  own  way  than  by  those  who  recognize 
a  dollar  only  as  something  provided  by  an 
Indulgent  parent. 

Let  us  get  specific  about  the  several  parts 
of  the  administration's  tax-budget-debt 
package.  First  of  all,  every  well-informed 
citizen  must  know  by  now  that  Federal  taxes 
are  too  high,  and  the  whole  patchwork  sys- 
tem of  Income  taxes  is  unfair  and  inefficient. 
In  our  free  society  the  primary  function  at 
taxes  should  be  the  production  of  enough 
revenue  to  meet  legitimate  government  ex- 
penses, not  to  rig  the  economy  or  to  support 
xinnecesary  governmental  programs.  Neces- 
sary taxes  should  be  collected  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  fair  and  Just  to  every  Individual 
and  win  do  the  least  damage  to  the  economy. 
By  such  a  definition,  we  are  much  in  need 
of  a  tax  cut.  I  urgently  favor  one.  Present 
income-tax  rates,  ranging  from  a  low  of  20 
percent  to  a  high  of  91  percent,  seriously  Im- 
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pelr  opportunlUe*  In  our  economy,  becom- 
ing rlrtually  conn»c*tory  tn  tne  upper 
bracket*.  The  men  who  originally  aet  up 
our  Income-tax  ayatem  would  be  ahocked  by 
th*  rates  today  and  the  effect  of  the  syatem. 
Raoaotly  I  read  an  account  of  eotne  of  the 
debates  prior  to  the  adoption  oT  the  gradu- 
ated Income  tax  In  1913  The  opponent* 
argued  that  If  the  Oovemment  had  the  right 
to  take  1  percent  of  an  indlrldual'a  Income 
In  taxes.  It  might  In  the  fvtxire  have  the 
right  to  take  as  much  as  6  percent  or  even 
10  perosnt.  The  advocates  of  the  tax  replied 
^K^t  tbla  VM  a  foottah  contention,  because 
any  government  which  attempted  to  take  In 
taxes  that  largs  a  share  of  the  people's  earn- 
ings would  face  revolatlon. 

We  havent  had  a  revolut*o«.  but  the  long- 
er the  delay  In  cleaning  up  t*»e  tax  mess  the 
longer  the  unfair  rates  will  hold  us  back  and 
the  more  dlfllctilt  reforni  will  become.  Per- 
scmany.  I  believe  that  we  shoWd  lower  the 
rates  to  the  neighborhood  or  66  td  70  percent 
In  the  top  brackeU  and  to  17  or  18  percent  In 
tbs  lowQst  ones.  But  that  Lb  only  one  man's 
opinion.  More  Important  thiwi  the  exact 
range  of  the  rates  la  a  system  which  dis- 
tributes the  load  fairly.  And  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  any  reduction  in  taxes  we  must  have 
the  courage  to  cut  spending.  I  still  Insist 
that  the  proposed  budget  U  extravagant  and 
can  be  cut  by  billions  of  dollars  without 
harming  a  single  essential  Federal  function. 

The  way  to  get  basle  tax  reform.  In  my 
▼lew.  is  to  enlist  a  group  of  our  ablest  cltl- 
aens  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  our  whole 
tax  system  and  to  blueprint  a  complete  over- 
haul that  would  get  us  back  to  solid  ground. 
Such  a  group  would  be  something  like  the 
Hoover  Oommlaslon — which  was  notable  for 
nonpartisan  operation — with  Its  attentl<m 
devoted  wholly  to  reforming  our  tax  struc- 
ture. It  shovild  Include  people  from  various 
wmUu  of  life — businessmen,  union  labor  offl- 
elals.  fanners,  lawyers,  doctors.  teeu:hers  and 
sconocnlsts — even  a  few  erf  what  I  call  the 
wUd-eyed  kind,  althesigh  they  shouldn't 
dominate  These  men  would  need  to  be 
highly  public  spirited,  because  theirs  would 
be  a  grueling,  brain -fa«glng  Job.  The  pres- 
ent tax  laws  are  not  a  system  but  a  patch- 
work quilt  at  laws  and  amendments,  many 
of  them  enacted  to  m.eet  certain  emergencies 
long  since  passed. 

The  swollen  budicet  for  fiscal  19C4  has 
been  defended  as  "the  Hsst  powerful  single 
tool  the  Nation  possesses"  to  promote  eco- 
nocnlo  activity.  However,  this  confidently 
stated  proposition  does  not  square  with  our 
•eonomle  history  and  our  traditional  free- 
sntetprlss  philosophy  on  several  coimU. 
For  one  thing,  sheer  weight  of  Government 
spending  by  Itself  never  has  been,  nor  do  we 
want  it  to  be,  the  prlnetpal  force  In  our 
long-range  growth.  Certainly  It  does  not 
produce  the  self-supporting  kind  of  expan- 
sion that  has  been  typical  of  private  Invest- 
ment and  development.  Government  spend- 
ing does  produce  acttvlty.  of  count,  and  If 
all  we  want  Is  feverish  activity,  we  coxild 
carry  that  proposition  to  Its  abenrd  conclu- 
sion and  let  the  Govemoient  take  over  all 
spending.  Then  everybody  would  be  work- 
ing for  the  Government,  and  we  no  longer 
would  have  a  democracy 

The  Government  formtiLa  now  given  us 
Is:  Spend  more,  colleot  less,  go  more  tn  debt. 
Does  not  this  whole  proposition  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse?  If  we  reduce  public 
spending  and  taxes  at  the  same  time,  then 
our  economy  will  have  Its  best  opportunity 
for  showing  new  growth.  When  we  reach 
that  happy  stage  where,  with  lower  tax  rates, 
the  budget  shows  a  surplus,  then  we  can  see 
our  way  clear  to  pay  off  a  bit  of  oui  debt 
and  devote  more  money  to  Government  serv- 
ices for  an  expanding  population. 

Of  course,  the  country  must  have  eeo- 
nomle  growth,  but  whea  so-called  experts 
■ay  that  tt  must  be  a  certain  niunber  of  per- 
oentag«  points  par  year.  I  Just  think  they  do 


not  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  It 
is  like  saying  that  sach  and  every  child 
should  grow  the  aams  ntimber  of  Inches  a 
year.  And  when  they  say  that  Oovemment 
spending  should  be  the  controlling  factor  In 
expansion.  I  regard  this  as  a  psralclous 
myth. 

Where  do  you  start  measuring  this  growth? 
It  would  be  a  blessing  If  such  poor,  nnder- 
dsvslopad  countries  as  India  or  Bgypt  could 
Inersass  their  productivity  by  10  peroant  or 
more  a  year,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
steadily  to  raise  their  lUndards  of  living. 
I^>r  some  time  countries  of  the  Comnvon 
Market  area  have  been  expanding  faster  than 
the  United  States,  as  Is  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause they  started  from  a  lower  level,  had  to 
rebuild  from  war  damage,  and  had  accumu- 
lated needs  and  desires.  Now  they  are 
breaking  down  trade  barriers  between  states, 
as  we  did  in  the  beginning  and  are  moving 
Into  the  mass- marketing,  automotive,  msss- 
productlon  age.  In  other  words,  many  other 
countries.  Including  Soviet  Russia,  are  striv- 
ing to  catch  up  snth  our  mature,  highly  de- 
veloped society  which  has  fulfilled  far  more 
of  the  material  needs  of  lU  citizens  than  any 
other  system  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
United  States  should  not  try  to  mstch  soms 
arbitrary  percentage  formula;  rather  Its  goal 
should  be  the  maintenance  of  a  climate  In 
which  oxir  society  can  develop  continually 
greater  opportunities — both  economic  and 
cultural — for  new  generations. 

I^x■  a  moment  let's  think  of  national  secur- 
ity and  lU  costs.  A  key  point  to  keep  In 
mind  Is  this:  No  matter  how  much  we  spend 
for  arms,  there  is  no  safety  In  arms  alone. 
Our  security  Is  the  total  product  ot  our  eco- 
nomic. Intellectual,  moral,  and  military 
strengths. 

AJt    EAST    WAT    "SO    BAinUtUPTCT 

Let  me  elaborate  on  this  great  truth.  It 
happens  that  defense  Is  a  field  In  which  I 
have  bad  varied  experience  over  a  lifetime, 
and  If  I  have  learned  anything,  it  Is  that 
tlMTS  Is  no  way  In  which  a  country  can  sat- 
isfy ths  craving  for  abosolute  security — but 
ItVaslly  can  bankrupt  itself,  morally  and 
economically.  In  attempting  to  reach  that 
Illusory  goal  throu^  arms  alone.  The  Mili- 
tary XstablLshment.  not  productive  of  Itself, 
necessarily  must  feed  on  the  ener^.  produc- 
tivity and  brainpower  of  the  country,  and  If 
It  takes  too  much,  our  total  strength  de- 
clines. 

So  how  does  one  Judge  the  limits  of  defense 
needs?  That  Is  the  task  of  the  statesman: 
to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  In  Judging  what 
Is  clearly  adequate  but  not  excessive.  The 
foibles  "and  specialized  viewpoints  of  hxunan 
nature  must  be  balanced  off.  F>Qr  example, 
when  I  was  President.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  agree  that  tba 
total  defense  budget  was  adequato— but  later 
Individual  members  would  come  to  me  to 
argue  that  the  share  of  their  respective  serv- 
ice should  be  Increased  at  the  ezpwnse  ot 
the  others. 

The  defense  budget  I  left  behind  provided 
amply  for  our  security  at  that  time.  Kven 
though  there  have  been  costly  developments 
In  weapons  since  then.  It  does  not  seem  that 
th«  spectacular  Increase  of  110  billion  in  new 
obUgatlonal  authority  In  a  years,  as  Is  now 
requested,  has  been  proved  neceesary.  We 
already  have  the  nuclear  deterrent,  the  most 
valuable  single  elenoent  tn  oiir  defense  pos- 
t\ire  and  one  which,  of  corirse.  must  be  kept 
up  to  date.  One  truth  we  should  keep  In 
msnii  at  all  times  Is  that  the  other  fellow, 
your  potential  enemy,  doesnt  want  to  be 
killed  any  more  than  you  do.  As  long  as  he 
knows  we  are  nuUntalnlng  the  power  to  de- 
stroy him  If  he  dares  attack  us.  as  long  as 
we  keep  our  Nation  fiercely  proud,  not  only 
of  Its  military  strength  but  of  lU  way  of  life, 
then  we  have  the  best  possible  defense  tn  this 
imperfect  world.  Patriotism  is  as  important 
as  all  the  guns  we  can  build. 


Let  us  turn  to  the  space  exploration  pro- 
gram, which  I  publicly  have  called  "down- 
right spongy."  Now  clearly  the  strong  com- 
petitive spirit  of  the  American  people  has 
been  aroused  by  the  so-called  space  race.^ 
But  let  us  step  back  for  a  moment  from  emo-* 
tlon  and  be  objective.  This  Is  what  my  scien- 
tific advisers  azvd  I  tried  to  do  when  we 
started  space  work  back  in  1965  and  there- 
after enlarged  it  Into  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram. We  dldnt  and  don't  want  to  be  a 
second-best  Nation,  not  in  any  Important 
field,  and  certainly  not  In  total  acoompllsh- 
ment.  But  can  we  beet  maintain  our  overall 
leadership  by  launching  wildly  Into  crach 
programs  on  many  fronts?  This  Is  where  we 
seem  to  have  got  out  of  f  ocxis. 

Let  me  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  we 
should  have  an  aggressive  program  of  re- 
search and  exploration,  so  broadly  based  that 
In  the  long  run  there  will  be  no  question  of 
our  space  leadership;  but  we  should  pursue 
It  In  an  orderly,  step-by-step  way  to  enlarge 
systematically  our  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific, mllttary.  and  industrial  potentials  In 
space.  This  sort  of  a  program  would  be  a 
strong,  steady  push  from  the  known  Into  the 
unknowns  of  space  science,  accumulating 
along  the  way  the  techniques  and  skills  to 
put  oiu"  astronauts  on  the  moon,  amoi^ 
other  developments.  The  annual  cost  would 
not  Include  money  for  st«ints  and  unneces- 
sary contests. 

Most  of  the  scientists  who  advised  me  on 
space  matters — all  men  of  great  knowledge 
and  Integrity— believed  In  this  step-by-step 
program  as  most  effective  for  the  long  pull, 
pointing  out  that  the  things  we  need  to  learn 
In  space  are  almost  as  endless  as  space  itself. 
Proud  as  we  may  be  of  our  astronauts  and 
our  Venus  probe  and  other  accomplishments 
in  space,  this  racing  to  the  moon,  unavoid- 
ably wasting  vast  sums  and  deepening  our 
debt.  Is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It,  as  I 
ses  It.  Because  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
country's  prestige  Is  at  stake  In  this  race,  the 
average  citizen  may  be  loath  to  question  the 
huge  siuns  now  being  requested.  But  he 
should. 

Many  Items  in  the  budget  have  become 
distended  beyond  reason;  several  should  be 
mentioned  for  the  pattern  they  make.  The 
»5  7  billion  allotted  for  agriculture — and  the 
actual  spending  could  easily  exceed  the  esti- 
mate— to  a  large  degree  represents  riibsldles, 
orl^nally  Intended  as  wartime  Incentives  for 
Increased  production,  which  now  have  be- 
come Imbedded  tn  our  farm  economy.  More- 
over, these  subsidies  are  a  prime  Instance  of 
the  way  In  which  Federal  controls  usually  go 
along  with  Federal  money.  Ask  any  farmer 
about  his  cropping  system  these  days,  and 
he  will  answer  not  In  tenns  of  his  plans  but 
In  terms  of  the  acres  permitted  for  this  crop 
and  that  under  his  Government  allotment. 

Or  take  the  way  tn  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seenM  to  have  decided  that  tt  must 
do  much  of  the  medical  research,  despite  the 
multitude  of  State  and  private  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  and  research  foundations. 
The  Item  for  medical  research  in  the  budget 
left  to  me  by  the  outgoing  administration 
In  1953  was  t9«  million.  The  same  Item  Is 
now  around  t900  million.  In  this,  as  In  so 
many  other  fields,  the  Congress  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  money  will  buy  anything  and 
everything. 

This  poses  the  question:  Are  private  hands 
being  pTwhed  away  from  this  kind  of  re- 
search? I'm  afraid  they  are.  Often  in  re- 
cent years  I  have  talked  with  people  who 
have  been  giving  generously  to  worthy  causes, 
such  as  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
Heart  Association,  crippled  chUdren's  or- 
ganizations, and  so  on.  but  who  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  they  no  longer  should  do  so  be- 
cause they  already  are  supporting  such  work 
through  the  taxes  they  pay.  Again  tt  seems 
the  Government  Insists  on  taking  over. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  most  mls- 
tmderstood  and  controversial  of  all  Federal 


expenditures — foreign  aid.  Never  has  there 
been  any  question  In  my  mind  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  program  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  keep  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
from  being  overrun  by  the  Communists.  It 
Is  that  simple.  Such  a  program,  If  well-run 
and  kept  within  the  limits  we  can  aff(»-d, 
offers  the  United  States  one  of  Its  best  bar- 
gains In  national  security. 

Unfortunately,  foreign  aid  has  suffered 
through  lu  history  from  political  maneuver- 
ing and  lack  of  stability.  Congressmen  seek- 
ing reelection  have  found  It  a  handy  Issue  to 
kick  around.  They  go  back  home  and  stir 
up  voters  with  speeches  saying,  "You  can  t>e 
sure  I'm  not  going  to  vote  to  give  your  money 
to  Timbuktu  when  you  good  people  so  badly 
need  more  schools  and  hospitals"  Because 
of  this  and  other  political  factors,  foreign 
aid  never  has  been  planned  or  administered 
on  a  long-range  basis,  altboilgh  we  know  the 
Communist  threat  Is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Back  In  1953  we  In- 
herited a  foreign -aid  budget  of  97.6  billion 
and  we  cut  expenditures  to  a  more  reason- 
able M.S  billion,  hoping  to  b\illd  a  steady- 
going  program.  But  we  never  were  able  to 
get  Congress  to  assure  the  program  the  ocm- 
tlnulty  In  funds  and  personnel  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  If  this  Important  work 
Is  to  attract  and  hold  experienced,  dedicated 
people. 

That  Is  why  I  agree  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  to  Strengthen  the 
Security  of  the  Free  World,  headed  by  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay.  The  Clay  repcwt  follows  the 
guidelines  of  rule  of  reason  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.  It  recognizes  that  we  should 
not  Increase  the  burden  of  foreign  aid  at 
this  time  but  should  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram In  areas  where  our  purposes  are  best 
served  while  phasing  It  out  In  areas  where 
It  Is  not  effective.  I  applaud  the  adminis- 
tration for  accepting  the  terms  of  the  report 
and  hope  that  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  It. 

People  who  talk  with  me  about  the  threat 
of  spending  for  spendlng's  sake  often  wind 
up  by  asking.  "But  what  can  I,  an  ordinary 
citizen,  do  about  It?" 

The  answer  Is:  plenty.  One  of  the  first 
things  you  can  and  should  do  Is  to  inform 
yourself  on  this  critical  slt\iatlon.  Just  how 
much  are  you  paying  In  taxes?  What  Is  your 
share  of  the  national  debt?  How  much  Is 
the  Interest  on  that  debt  costing  you?  You 
can  Join  with  your  neighbors  or  like-minded 
people  In  probing  into  these  things.  In  dis- 
cussing the  whole  problem.  Determining 
what  taxes  you  pay  Isn't  an  easy  Job,  be- 
cause so  much  of  the  load  Is  hidden  or  in- 
direct. A  development  which  has  my  hearty 
approval  is  the  little  sign  which  now  often 
appears  on  the  gasoline  pump  showing  the 
customer  Just  how  much  of  the  price  goes 
for  taxes.  Business  should  do  that  with 
other  products — with  such  things  as  ciga- 
rettes, liquor,  luggage,  and  other  items  on 
which  excise  taxes  are  collected.  Employers 
should  make  sxire — and  so  should  labor  un- 
ions— that  workers  realize  Just  how  much 
of  their  wage  is  being  withheld  for  income 
taxes.  All  too  often  the  worker  thinks  of 
his  take-home  pay  as  his  real  wage  and 
doesn't  stop  to  think  how  much  larger  his 
earnings  would  be  If  the  taxes  were  more 
reasonable.  I  wish  that  employers  would — if 
permissible — adopt  a  sjrstem  used  some  y*ars 
ago  by  a  company  to  dramatize  the  tax  bite: 
At  one  window  workers  were  given  their  full 
pay  envelopes  and  then,  at  an  adjoining  "tax 
window"  the  amount  to  be  withheld  was  col- 
lected from  them.  Every  earner  would  soon 
begin  to  ask.  I'm  sure.  "Why  do  we  nead  to 
spend  all  this  money?" 

If  you  believe  in  self-government,  it  is  your 
right  and  your  duty  to  make  your  wishes 
known  to  Washington  on  an  Issue  as  vital  as 
spending  for  si>endlng'B  sake.  Actually,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  could  be  this  simple: 
If  enough  citizens  write  to  their  Representa- 


tives and  Senators  asking  why  they  have  been 
voting  so  much  money  for  racing  to  the 
moon,  farm  subsidies,  and  even  for  defense. 
Congress  will  get  the  message.  Your  Con- 
gressnaan  will  get  it  particularly  well  if  you 
demand  not  Just  a  f>ollte,  noncommittal  form 
reply,  but  a  detailed,  reasoned  answer. 

All  of  us  will  share  the  blame  if  continued 
spending  and  debt  lead  us  not  into  lasting 
prosperity  but  into  decadence  and  peril.  This 
includes  those  who  are  seeking  to  lead  tis 
down  this  risky  road.  It  includes  the  em- 
pire-building bureaucrats,  too  few  of  whom 
seem  able  to  follow  the  wise  doctrine  of  self- 
restraint.  It  Includes  Congress,  holder  of  the 
purse  strings,  but  all  too  often  willing  to 
give  In  to  subsidy-seeking  pressure  groups 
or  too  eager  to  seek  votes  with  "pork  barrel" 
appropriations.  But  most  of  all  it  applies  to 
us — private  citizens — who  allow  our  votes  to 
be  swayed  by  the  carrots  held  out  by  the  pub- 
lic spenders,  who  fall  to  look  beyond  an  im- 
mediate Government  check  to  ask  ourselves, 
"How  does  this  affect  our  children's  future?" 


Administratioii  Exaggerates  To   Sell  Its 
Economic  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


spending  is  unavoidable,  and  that  a  planned 
deficit  now  will  avert  even  bigger  deficits  In 
the  future.  We  also  agree  that  the  admin- 
istration's plan  of  combining  tax  reductions 
with  reforms  will  stimulate  longterm 
growth.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  exaggerating 
the  situation  in  his  eagerness  to  force  action . 

It  is  his  view  that  the  jxjllcies  pursued  by 
the  Elsenhower  administration' were  largely 
responsible  for  our  present  slow  rate  of 
growth;  but  neither  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration nor  the  Democratic  Congress 
favored  a  tax  cut  in  1957  or  1960.  President 
Keiuxedy  himself  took  the  same  position,  re- 
fusing to  demand  reductions  either  in  1961 
or  again  in  the  summer  of  1962,  when  the 
economy  seemed  more  slxiggish  and  when 
confidence  was  certainly  more  shaky  than  It 
is  now. 

No  one  knows  with  any  certainty  what 
the  future  will  hold;  but  Mr.  Kennedy's 
prophecy  amounts  to  buckpassing  in  ad- 
vance, aimed  at  pinning  the  blame  on  Con- 
gress for  any  possible  recession. 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's penchant  for  exaggeration 
and  distortion  designed  to  force  action 
on  its  program  has  been  clearly  evident 
in  the  strategy  which  it  has  employed  to 
push  its  tax  proposals.  A  March  16, 1963, 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Playing  With  the  Pacts."  point  out 
that  President  Kennedy  has  made  a 
scary  prediction  about  how  rejection  of 
his  econwnic  proposals  by  Congress 
would  mean  downturn  and  disaster  for 
the  American  economy. 

The  Times,  quite  correctly,  calls  the 
President's  prophecy  "buckpassing  in 
advance,  aimed  at  pinning  the  blame  on 
Congress  for  any  possible  recession." 
Interestingly  enough,  events  since  the 
editorial  was  written  on  March  16  have 
proved  the  President  wrong  in  prophe- 
sying disaster  if  his  program  was  re- 
jected. To  the  surprise  of  almost  every- 
one, the  economy  has  begun  a  new  eco- 
nomic advance  without  the  aid  of  a  tax 
cut.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  economy 
would  not  benefit  further  frwn  well- 
conceived  tax  reduction  and  reform.  But 
it  does  point  up  the  fallacious  and  de- 
plorable scare  tactics  which  the  admin- 
istration has  used  to  sell  its  program. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
this  editorial  from  the  March  16  New 
York  Times  in  the  Record. 

Plating  Wrm  thx  Facts 

President  Kennedy  is  continuing  his  du- 
bious '  strategy  of  pwophesylng  doom  if  his 
economic  policies  are  not  approved.  In  a 
speech  prepared  for  delivery  before  the  Ad- 
vertising Council,  be  warned  that  rejection 
of  Ills  proposals  by  Congress  might  mean  a 
"downturn  and  disaster  for  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole."  He  omitted  "disaster" 
in  his  actual  address,  but  this  modification 
does  not  really  dilute  his  scary  prediction. 

We  have  several  times  expressed  our  agree- 
ment with  the  administration   that  deficit 


Federal  Aid  to  Edncation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  excellent  editorials  ap- 
peared recently  in  two  newspapers  in  my 
district  and  I  would  like  to  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  They  are 
well  worth  rejiding. 

The  editorial  from  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  effectively  points  out  the  fal- 
laciousness of  the  argument  that  we  can 
have  any  kiod  of  Federal  aid  without 
controls  and  the  Green  Bay  Press-Ga- 
zette editorial  uses  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin as  an  example  to  disprove  the  im- 
plied claim,  of  those  who  advocate 
across-the-1x>ard  Federal  financing  of 
schools,  that  none  of  the  States  are  will- 
ing or  able  to  take  care  of  their  own 
educational  needs. 

[From  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent] 

POWES  or  THXPlTSSI 

In  the  recurring  oontroversey  over  Fedwal 
aid  to  education,  again  iM-ought  up  because 
of  the  President's  bUl,  a  strong  argument  is 
made  that  such  aid  would  not  mean  control. 
The  argument  is  fallacious  and  should  be; 
we  would  not  want  to  see  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment handing  out  the  taxpayer's  money 
willy-nilly  without  applying  standards  and 
controls. 

McOeorge  Bundy.  spyeclal  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  formerly  dean  erf  the  fac- 
ulty at  Harvard,  has  argued  persuasively  in 
favor  of  more  Federal  aid,  particularly  to 
colleges  and  universities,  on  the  grounds  that 
money  is  money  and  there  probably  isn't  as 
stringent  control  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  there  Is  from  alumni,  State  govern- 
ments, or  other  sources  of  funds.  But  an 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  the  stranglehold  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  gaining  on  higher  education 
through  its  control  of  funds.  More  than 
two-tliirds  of  tlie  entire  Nation's  scientific 
research  and  development  spending,  a  lot  of 
It  in  universities,  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government.  ThXa  obviously  has  a  strong 
^effect  upon  the  type  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 
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As  the  Post-Crescent  has  pointed  out  In 
the  past,  the  National  Defense  Ed-ucstlon 
Act  Is  In  effect  s  federal  control  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Grants  are 
glren  In  the  fields  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages,  as  tbese  were  con- 
strued by  Congreos  to  be  of  national  Im- 
pcrtance.  But  the  effect  Is  ttn  reaching 
Tsaehers  In  theee  fields  ean  get  grants  for 
study  which  are  denied  to  teacbers  In  Kng- 
llsh.  history,  or  geography.  subJecU  of  equal 
Importance  to  youngsters  In  school. 

Copgrsssnaan  Johm  AaHaaooK,  In  opposing 
the  extension  of  NDKA  1  years  ago.  pointed 
to  a  report  from  the  OfOse  o<  Xducatlon 
which  emphasizes  the  vast  responsibilities 
that  offlce  wtnUd  have.  "Not  only  la  It  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Ooyemment  to 
conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Nation:  It 
Is  almost  equally  evident  that  national  ob- 
servers are  especially  well  qualified  to  assess 
tlM  international  deficiencies  of  our  domestic 
educational  system.  The  modern  foreign 
language  development  program  authorized 
by  the  NDEA  Is  an  Instance  of  Federal  Identi- 
fication of  an  International  need  Imperfectly 
acknowledged  by  local  and  State  educational 
agencies.  It  seems  to  t2ie  eommlttee  axio- 
matic that  tnttmate  Involveeaent  of  the 
United  States  In  Intematloaal  affairs  will 
lead  to  the  Identification  of  other  educa- 
tional needs  that  could  hardly  be  so  readily 
seen  3y  local,  State,  and  tnstttutlonal  au- 
ttaorttles." 

This  Is  a  remarkable  statentent  both  In  Its 
arrogance  and  Its  fallacious  eonclnslon.  It  Is 
quite  true  that  the  availability  ol  funds  for 
language  laboratories  from  the  NDEA  has 
pix>bably  meant  that  more  schools  have  them. 
But  the  preeaure  for  Improred  foreign  lan- 
guage teaching  originated  prlnaarlly  from 
parents  and  some  teachers,  not  In  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
Americans,  once  they  get  to  Washington,  lose 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  they 
hardly  can  be  said  to  see  more  clearly  than 
anyone  else  the  needs  of  either  the  Nation 
or  education. 

There  Is  another  serious  problem  here  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  purpose  of 
American  education  la  not  merely  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  the  State.  The  purpose  Is  to 
help  to  -levelop  tbe  potentials  of  every  Amer- 
ican yoxingster,  whatever  his  abUltles.  In- 
terests, or  talents.  Only  In  this  way  can  the 
Oovernment  actually  reprceeai  and  serve  the 
people  But  the  attitude  froaa  the  Office  of 
Education  would  reject  the  American  con- 
ception of  the  Oorernment  as  existing  for 
the  people  rather  than  the  people  for  the 
Government.  It  can  be  seen  by  the  NDEA 
grants  that  the  Immediate  as  wis  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  seen  In  Washington,  would  become 
the  educational  needs  of  the  country. 

The  Wall  Street  Joumel  editorial.  In  point- 
ing to  the  great  amount  of  Federal  funds 
now  spent  on  higher  eduoaMon,  sayv  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  la  well  on  the  way  to 
"monopolizing  the  campus  through  the  sheer 
power  of  money.  We  never  beard  of  a  mo- 
nopoly that  did  not  eontrol  what  it  monopol- 
izes." 

The  financing  of  education  Is  no  simple 
matter.  We  have  never  agreed  with  those 
who  righteously  turn  down  Federal  funds. 
The  place  to  fight  against  tketr  availability 
Is  when  these  proposals  come  up  In  Congress 
not  on  local  school  boards.  But  unless  the 
financing  Is  done  prlmarliy  on  the  local  and 
State  level,  our  traditional  education  sjrstem 
existing  for  the  student  rather  than  for  the 
Nation  is  over  the  hUL 

[From  the  Oreen  Bay  (Wis.)  Press -Gazette] 
Mam  AOQfQ  TBS  Schools 

Superintendent  Angus  Rotkwell.  of  the 
State  department  of  public  Instruction,  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  Wisconsin  is  capable  of 
financing  the  operation  and  construction  of 
the  public  schools  tt  neeAs,  which  is  perhaps 


noteworthy  only  because  Mr  Rothwell  ap- 
pears to  be  divorcing  himself  from  the  na- 
tional educationist  lobby  which  insists  that 
the  school  system  can  be  saved  only  with 
the  Intervention  of  the  Federal-aid  dollar. 

From  the  Wisconsin  perspective,  however, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
Rothwell  testimony,  especially  for  those  who 
have  observed  what  has  been  going  on  here 
lately. 

Diirlng  the  last  10  years  this  State  built 
more  than  16,000  elementary  and  high  school 
classrooms,  as  new  space  for  expanding  en- 
rollments, or  as  replacement  space  for  obso- 
lescent schools. 

During  that  period  Wisconsin  spent  about 
$650  million  in  tax  cash  and  borrowed  funds 
to  pay  for  the  biggest  school  construction 
effort  in  its  history.  Exjjert  projections  in- 
dicate that  the  State  as  a  whole  will  spend 
at  least  that  much  during  the  next  10  years 
for  new  construction  and  replacement  that 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  16.000  classrooms 
built  since  1954. 

The  Wisconsin  will  and  enterprise  and  ac- 
ceptance of  local  liability  for  local  service 
financing  are  not  necessarily  relevant  to 
Mississippi  or  Nevada,  as  we  will  doubtless 
be  reminded  by   some  readers. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  need  of  some 
underprivileged  sections  of  the  country  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  Nation  can  be 
documented,  even  as  here  In  Wisconsin  we 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  the  dlstrk:ts  of 
higher  taxing  valuations  must  be  called  upon 
to  assist  others  leas  fortunate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  fair  level  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  children  without  regard  to  the 
geographical  happenstance  of  their  residence. 

But  the  Wisconsin  experience  does  show, 
we  would  submit,  that  acroae-the-board 
Federal  financing  of  such  intrinsically  local 
services  as  schools  is  not  required,  and  prob- 
ably wont  be  required  In  the  disoemible 
future.  What  U  wanted  la  a  wUl  to  face 
local  problems  through  local  responsibility 
and  tax  llahUlty.  What  Is  betrayed  by  the 
school  lobby  In  the  fierce  demand  for  Federal 
aid  legislation  In  Washington  Is  the  fatalistic 
assumption  that  local  citizens  and  local 
governments  cannot  do  what  they  ought  to 
do.  or  that  it  will  be  easier  to  tax  and  bor- 
row In  Washington  than  It  Is  to  defend  such 
commitments  at  home. 


J.F.K.  OB  Spankinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF    NORTH    CASOLIIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Speak«r.  the 
Raleigh,  N.C..  News  and  Observer  carried 
a  very  fine  editorial  on  May  26,  1963, 
with  reference  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  discipline  in  the 
public  school  system  of  the  EHstrlct  of 
Columbia.  Under  order  prerlously 
granted.  I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO. 

J.F.K.  ow  Spanking 

Almost  everybody  would  agree  witfc  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  that  the  beet  place  for  spank- 
ing is  In  the  home,  not  the  school.  But  even 
the  President  must  realize  that  those  who 
most  need  discipline  In  the  schools  are  those 
who  oome  from  homes  where  It  Is  lacking. 

Apparently  it  Is  proper  at  his  news  con- 
ferences to  ask  the  President  any  kind  of 
queetlon   from   Cuban   duncultiee  to   cake- 


making  and  child  raising.  And  as  parent  of 
two  children  as  well  as  President  of  180  mil- 
lion people,  nuiybe  Kennedy  qualified  as  ex- 
pert In  guiding  the  child  In  the  way  it 
should  go.  Still  the  President  seems  to 
make  a  pretty  unrealistic  assumption  in  sug- 
gesting that  all  homes  can  be  substitutes  for 
all  schools  in  this  naatter. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  too  many  parents 
under  too  nuiny  Presidents  got  too  little  dis- 
cipline In  home,  school  or  anywhere  else 
and  the  results  are  appearing  not  only  in  the 
schools  but  also  in  the  gangs,  in  the  courts, 
and  in  the  prisons.  President  Kennedy  can- 
not be  expected  to  rectify  this  situation  but 
in  any  discussion  of  spanking  in  response  to 
questioning  he  would  do  well  if  he  indicated 
he  was  aware  of  it. 


1963  Armed  Forces  Day  Celebration  at 
Fort  Devens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord  I  include 
therein  a  speech  that  I  recently  made  on 
the  occasion  of  Armed  Forces  Day  at 
Port  Etevens,  Mass..  in  my  district: 
Remarks  in  Pakt  or  Conckessman  Phh-ip  J. 

PinLBIN       ON       AXMEO      FOKCKS      DaT,      FORT 

DxvKNS,  Mass. 

It  Is  a  very  happy  privilege  and  honor  for 
me  to  join  with  you  today  at  Port  I>evens  In 
your  inspiring  Armed  Forces  Day  celebration. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  General  Verbeck  for 
his  considerate  invitation,  and  for  the  fine, 
outstanding  record  which  he.  his  able  staff, 
and  all  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  this 
great  command  have  made  for  the  Army  and 
the  national  defense. 

In  conununlty  and  district,  we  have  always 
been  most  fortunate  in  having  notable, 
splendid  commanding  officers  and  other  oC9- 
cers  and  enlisted  personnel  at  Fort  Devens. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  have  been  very 
proud  of  the  magnificent  services  this  com- 
mand has  rendered  to  the  Nation  and  the 
country  throughout  the  years. 

Fort  Devens  is  one  of  our  great  Army  posts 
and  we  have  every  reason  always  to  be  proud 
of  its  marked  contributions  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

If  I  may  strike  a  personal  note  today.  I 
dont  suppose  that  Fort  Devens  or  any  other 
military  post  has  ever  had  a  finer,  more  capa- 
ble, efficient,  dedicated  commanding  officer 
than  Gen.  William  J.  Verbeck. 

I  know  he  is  a  man  of  great  modesty  and 
humility  but  I  think  it  must  be  said  here 
today  that  we  consider  General  Verbeck  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  commanders  of  o\ir 
Armed  Forces.  A  general  officer  of  great 
ability  and  hiimane  spirit,  considerate  of  all 
the  personnel  of  his  command  and  most 
gracioiis  and  helpful  In  his  public  and  com- 
munity relations.  I  am  very  happy  to  hall 
and  salute  him  as  a  truly  great  military 
leader  and  great  American,  and  I  wish  for 
him  and  Mrs.  Verbeck  and  their  lovely  family, 
continued  success,  good  health  and  all 
choicest  blessings  In  the  future.  We  will  long 
remember  his  fine  work  at  Fort  Devens  and 
I  will  ever  be  grateful  for  his  cooperation  and 
help  in  behalf  of  o\ir  people. 

Fortunately  for  us,  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  on  this  Armed  Forces  Day,  we  are  In 
a  position  to  make   a  high   and  confident 
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appraisal  of  the  state  of  readiness,  efficiency 
and  power  of  our  armed  services. 

We  are  faced  with  an  insidious  Cooununist 
conspiracy  which  seeks  to  dominate  the 
world  and  suppress  the  liberties  of  freemen 
and  women.  The  one  great  deterrent  that 
Is  effectively  preventing  world  communism 
from  spreading  Its  Infiuence  and  control  and 
imposing  the  evils  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion upon  the  world  has  been,  is  and  will 
continue  to  be.  the  strength,  power  and 
readiness  of  oxir  armed  services,  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  which  backs  them  up. 
and  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  preserve  our  blessed 
heritage,  come  what  may. 

Let  us  ever  be  mindful  of  the  great  debt  we 
owe  to  those  in  every  generation  who  have 
protected  our  great  land,  and  those  who  will 
continue  in  the  years  to  come,  as  long  ia  It 
may  be  necessary,  to  deter  the  potential 
enemies  of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world, 
whoever  they  may  be. 

Let  us  today  take  example  from  the  strxig- 
gles  and  sacrifices  that  so  many  have  made, 
and  are  making,  to  keep  this  Nation  free 
and  safe  and  Inspired  by  our  spiritual  Ideals, 
political  truths  and  the  procnise  and  faith 
of  our  great  free  destiny. 

On  this  Armed  Forces  Day  and  always, 
let  us  continue  to  strive  harder  than  ever 
through  strength,  wisdom  and  Justice  for 
lastlag  freedom  and  enduring  peace  in  the 
worlcT 


The  Intcrnatioaal  Game  of  Ratsiao 
Roulette  Matt  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sudeten 
German  Day  will  be  observed  in  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  on  June  1  through  3, 
1963.  This  Is  an  annual  observance 
which  attracts  between  300,000  and  500,- 
000  German  people.  This  year  sessions 
of  the  sissembly  will  be  addressed  by  the 
President  of  the  German  Republic,  Fed- 
eral Minister  Dr.  Ing.  Hans-Chrlstoph 
Seebohm,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Baden- 
Wurttenberg  and  leading  members  of  the 
Bundestag. 

The  motto  of  this  year's  assembly  is 
"Free  Homeland — United  Europe." 

Under  leave  previously  obtained,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  message  which  I 
sent  to  this  important  Eufx>pean  meet- 
ing: 

Thk  International  Oamk  sr  Russian 
Roui-rm  Must  Be  aroppro 

I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetings  and 
best  wishes  to  all  taking  part  In  the  annual 
Sudeten  German  Day.  The  theme  you  have 
selected  for  your  annual  meeting  "Free 
Homeland — United  Eurc^je"  is  most  fitting. 
It  expresses  the  basic  political  principles 
which  bind  together  in  conunon  cauise  civil- 
ized people  on  all  the  continents.  But  it  has 
special  application  to  Europe,  the  historic 
seat  of  Western  clvlllxatlon,  and  the  well- 
spring  of  the  great  moral  and  political  values 
which  imderglrd  the  fonndatlons  of  free 
Institutions  In  the  new  world. 

For  centuries  imperial  Russia,  the  historic 
seat  of  despotism  and  reactionary  thought. 
has  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  a  divided 
Europe.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  auto- 
cratic czars  to  spread  the  seeds  of  discord 


among  the  civilized  European  nations  and 
to  drive  their  leaders  into  conflict  with  one 
another.  Every  conflict  between  the  ad- 
vanced European  nations  Increased  the  im- 
perial power  of  Moscow.  This  is  a  fact  of 
history  we  must  face  with  reality. 

The  present  Russian  dictators  are  carrying 
on  the  predatory  traditions  of  the  czars. 
They  have  split  ETurope  by  the  force  of  arms 
and  they  maintain  that  unnatural  and  dan- 
gerous partition  by  military  occupation  and 
government  by  terror.  An  Iron  c\irtaln  has 
been  erected  by  imperial  Russia  to  mark  this 
dangerous  division  of  civilized  Europe. 
Behind  that  Iron  cxirtaln  are  many  once  free 
and  Independent  nations  such  as  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Byelorussia, 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia.  Georgia,  among  others. 
The  peoples  of  all  those  captive  nations 
have  strong,  historic  attachments  to  the 
culture  and  Ideals  of  free  Europe.  All  of 
them  are  non-Russians  who,  in  this  century, 
have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  continuing  demand  at  these 
captive  peoples  for  governments  of  their  own 
free  choice  and  their  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  have  served 
as  a  powerful  brake  on  the  aggressive  and 
imperial  ambitions  of  Moscow.  Continued 
Russian  resistance  against  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  these  highly  civilized  peoples 
has  made  Central-East  Exirope  into  a  vola- 
tile, political  tinder  box.  The  growing  as- 
pirations of  these  ci^Jtlve  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence  and  the 
continuing  efforts  of  imperial  Russia  to  Im- 
pose upon  them  a  feudal  and  primitive  way 
of  life  has  created  a  serious  threat  of  bloody 
revolutions  and  war. 

That  threat  must  be  removed.  Peaceful 
arbitration  of  that  conflict  Is  imperative. 
Universal  application  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination,  under  United  Na- 
tions supervision,  must  be  applied  to  that 
vast  area  of  conflict  without  delay.  The  self- 
evident  alternative  is  bloody  revolutions  and 
wars  of  liberation  into  freedom  which  could 
escalate  Into  a  thermonuclear  holocavist. 
To  delay  action  on  the  peaceful  resolution 
of  this  volatile  political  conflict  Is  to  coiirt 
disaster. 

Part  of  this  explosive  political  problem  is 
the  partition  of  Germany  by  Imperial  Rus- 
sia. The  people  of  now  free  Germany  have 
established  a  government  of  their  own 
choice,  are  masters  of  their  destiny  and  en- 
Joy  the  blessings  of  self-government.  In  ful- 
filling their  aspirations  the  people  of  Ger- 
many have  had  the  full  suppwrt  aad  en- 
couragement of  the  Western  nations.  But 
the  Russians  have  piu-sued  a  contrary  ooxirse 
with  respect  to  the  German  territories  they 
occupied  at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  There 
a  rump  government  of  Bidoscow  stooges  has 
been  Imposed  upon  the  people.  AH  basic 
liberties  and  freedoms  are  denied  the  people. 
The  feudal  and  primitive  system  of  Imperial 
Russia  is  being  forced  ujxjn  the  people. 
Eighteen  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities 
the  Russians  continue  a  full-scale  occupation 
of  a  large  part  of  Germany.  To  emphasize 
the  intention  of  imperial  Russia  to  make 
this  imnatural  partition  of  Germany  a 
permanent  feature  of  Europ>ean  life,  the 
Russians  undertook  the  highly  provocative 
acUon  of  erecting  the  Berlin  waU.  That 
wall  stands  as  a  testament  to  Russian  in- 
humanity— an  admission  that  only  the  exer- 
cise of  brute  force  can  prevent  the  German 
people  from  fulfiilllng  their  aspirations  for  a 
free  and  united  Germany,  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  free  choice  and  through 
a  system  which  guarantees  popular  consent 
by  the  governed. 

President  Kennedy  has  warned  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  that  a  continuation  of  their 
false  partition  of  Germany  is  fraught  with 
dangerous  consequences.  In  his  memorable 
reply  to  the  most  recent  Russian  ultimatum 
on  Berlin  and  Germany,  President  Kennedy 


underscored  that  danger  and  proposed  a 
peaceful  settlement  based  upon  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned. 1  quote  the  most  pertinent  part  of 
his  peacel'ul  proposal :  \ 

"The  U.S.  Government  continues  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  reed  solution  of  the 
German  problran,  nor  any  real  tranquility  in 
central  Eiu-c^je,  until  the  German  people  are 
reunified  in  peace  and  freedom  on  the  basis 
of  the  universally  recognized  principle  of 
self-determination." 

President  Kennedy  made  that  proposal  in 
July  1961,  now  almost  2  years  ago.  The 
Russians  refused  to  consider  it  and  have 
continued  along  their  dangerous  path  of 
provocations  and  wholesale  denials  of  basic 
human  rights.  Thus,  the  Muscovites  are 
playing  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  with  the 
pent  up  and  explosive  aspirations  of  all  the 
non-Russian  peoples  Impu-isoned  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  We  must  stop  that  game  of 
Russian  roulette  before  the  human  explosion 
which  is  sure  to  res^ilt  plxinges  the  world 
into  another  war. 

I  know  you  Join  with  me  in  looking  for- 
ward to  the  early  and  universal  application 
of  the  principle  of  national  self-determina- 
tion as  the  only  practical  means  of  prevent- 
ing war.  All  people  who  sincerely  want 
peace  will  call  out  for  this  remedy.  All  who 
believe  In  human  freedom  and  Justice  are 
working  toward  this  peaceful  settlement.  All 
of  Europe  must  be  reunited  in  peace  and 
freedcxn.  Attainment  of  that  objective  binds 
all  civilized  people  in  a  common  cause. 


Oar  Frustrated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mew  TOKx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  has  some 
thoughts  on  the  debt  ceiling,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Congress.  It  squarely  places  the  re- 
sponsibility for  disastrous  debt  ceiling 
where  it  belong^s: 

BATTxazD  Ceilincs  and  Beuisd  Hkads 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon,  who  must 
be  one  of  the  most  frustrated  men  in  Wash- 
ington's wonderland,  had  some  sharp  words 
the  other  day  for  those  who  would  hold  down 
Federal  spending  merely  by  putting  a  lid  on 
Federal  borrowing. 

Said  the  Secretary :  "Let  no  one  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  the  debt  celling  is  either  a 
sane  or  an  effective  Instrument  for  the  con- 
trol of  Federal  expenditure  •   •   •. 

"This  cannot  be  done  by  trying  to  exert 
controls  on  the  tag  end  of  the  expenditxu-e 
process,  when  the  bills  are  coming  due.  The 
debt  limit  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  substitute 
for  the  control  of  expenditures  at  the  decisive 
stage  of  the  exi>endlture  process — when  the 
funds  are  being  appropriated." 

Mr.  Dillon  is  absolutely  right.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  see  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  the  poeture  of  a  dead- 
pe&t.  refusing  to  pay  its  bills.  It  is  plain 
silly  to  go  on  happily  appropriating  billions 
more  than  the  Government's  Income  and 
then  sternly  forbidding  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  beg.  borrow,  or  otherwise 
scrounge  the  money  to  pay  for  it  all.  That's 
about  on  a  par  with  gorging  on  filet  mlgnon 
every  day  and  then  in  a  burst  of  remorseful 
economy,  deciding  to  balance  the  household 
accounts  by  telling  your  wife  not  to  pay  the 
butcher. 
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So  Mr  DUlon'8  fnutr«Uon  U  understand- 
able. Tlie  President  and  Congress  between 
them  arc  planning  to  cut  tbe  Oovernment's 
revenue  while  Increasing  Its  spending,  leav- 
ing the  Treasury  Secretary  with  the  problem 
of  finding  somewhere  at  least  912  billion  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  alone.  But  with  the 
Government's  debt  already  bumping  against 
the  legal  oelllng.  Congress  has  been  soberly 
debating  whether  to  allow  the  Treasury  to 
borrow  tie  wherewithal;  yesterday  It  once 
again  agieed  to  lift  the  lid  temporarily. 

The  simple  trutk  of  the  matter,  as  Pro- 
fessor Lutz  says  In  his  cogent  remarlu  on 
the  debt  which  we  publish  thU  morning.  Is 
that  a  debt  limit  will  not  prevent  Increased 
spending.  The  reasons  for  having  one  He 
elsewhere.  So  too  does  the  cvue  for  the 
constantly  Increasing  spending,  deficits, 
debt,  and  their  concomitant  Inflation. 

The  function  served  by  a  fixed  debt  limit 
Is.  first  of  all.  that  It  does  force  the  Govern- 
ment to  sweat.  Once  bxmiped  up  against. 
It  faces  an  admlnlstr«tlon  seeking  more 
money  with  two  political  battles,  one  for 
the  appropriation  and  one  to  change  the 
debt  law.  Congress  Is  forced  to  at  least 
take  open  cognizance  of  what  Its  appropria- 
tions are  doing  to  the  national  debt.  Finally, 
as  Dr.  Lutz  notes,  a  celling  puts  at  least  some 
technical  discipline  on  the  Treasury's 
handling  of  the  Government's  finances. 

Thus  Congress  has  wisely  retained  the  de- 
vice even  though,  as  the  record  shows,  the 
battered  celling  always  has  been — and  will 
be — raised  when  the  spending  grows  un- 
checked. If  the  spending  Itself  U  to  be 
checked  that  must  be  done  not.  as  Mr.  Dil- 
lon says,  "at  the  tag  end"  of  the  process  but 
at  the  other  end. 

The  appropriation  process  begins  at  the 
White  Hotise.  where  the  Treasxiry  Secretary 
sits  In  council  It  Is  here  that  new  pro- 
grams originate  It  Is  here  that  the  budget 
for  old  progrwna  Is  enlarged.  It  Is  here  that 
proposals  for  raising  or  lowering  Govern- 
ment revenue  are  begun;  It  was  President 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Dillon  who  sought  out 
higher  spending  and  lower  taxes. 

So  If  Mr.  Dillon  Is  understandably  frus- 
trated. It  Is  here  that  his  frustration  begins. 
He  might  perhaps  gain  more  sympathy  If  he 
himself  were  not  urging  both  the  bigger 
spending  an<3  the  lower  taxes  that  alone 
make  the  pret«nt  debt  celling  chafe. 

Still,  it's  true  enough  you  can't  put  all  the 
blame  on  the  administration  of  the  moment. 
Congressmen  complain  about  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ExecuUve,  love  speeches  about 
the  responsibilities  of  Congress.  But  \inllke 
some  areas  s\ich  as  foreign  affairs,  Congress 
Is  the  undisputed  master  of  the  purse.  A 
President  may  propose:  Congress  alone  votes 
the  appropriations  and  the  taxes.  Congress, 
in  Mr.  Dillon's  phrase.  Ik  "the  decisive  stage 
of  the  expenditure  process." 

It  Is,  therefore,  the  decisive  place  to  clamp 
that  lid  on  the  Federal  debt.  The  Congress 
ought  to  apply  some  o;f  its  much  talked- 
about  fiscal  discipline  to  itself,  putting  a 
celling  not  only  on  the  lovel  of  the  debt  but 
on  the  spending  which  alone  creates  that 
debt.  In  short,  a  limit  on  appropriations 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
which  would  restrain  not  Just  the  Treasury 
Secretary  but  its  own  appropriations  com- 
mittees. 

Any  other  kind  off  lid  is  bound  to  be  not 
only  frustrating  but  fragile.  For  as  Alice 
discovered  in  her  own  wonderland,  a  celling 
Is  only  a  place  to  bruise  your  head  if  you 
keep  drinking  the  stuff  that  makes  a  body 
grow  and  grow  and  grow. 


Ganboatt  od  the  Raritaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORD  an  article  appearing  in  the  New  Re- 
public of  June  1,  1963  entitled  "Gunboats 
on  the  Raritan,"  chronicling  one  of  the 
most  frightful  examples  of  failure  of  the 
State  agencies  and  Indeed  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  bureaucrats  to  adequately 
abate  pollution  on  Interstate  waters  as 
requir^  by  Public  Law  660  of  the  84th 
Congress. 

This  excellent  article  well  points  out 
the  most  classical  example  of  failure  of 
these  agencies  to  clean  up  and  abate 
pollution  to  the  detriment  not  just  to  the 
people  In  the  area  but  to  all  Americans 
everywhere  whose  water  supplies  for 
home  use,  fishing,  recreation,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  purposes  and  in- 
creasingly fouled  with  every  imaginable 
form  of  pollutant.  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal. 

Gunboats  on  the  RARrrsN  - 
( By  James  Rldgeway ) 

Passing  out  of  New  York  City  to  the  south 
the  traveler  proceeds  through  an  urea  of 
stinking  bogs,  not  unlike  the  environs  at  the 
River  Styx.  Flames  and  putrid  smoke  belch 
Into  the  sky  from  chimneys  of  oil  and  chem- 
ical companies.  At  the  feet  of  these  In- 
dustrial engines,  running  amidst  a  clutter 
of  towns  and  small  cities,  flows  a  foul  smeU- 
ing  sewer,  the  Arthur  Kill,  into  which  in- 
dustries have  long  heaved  all  manner  of  ref- 
use. The  Kill  lies  between  the  New  Jersey 
shore  and  Staten  Island,  terminating  on  the 
north  in  Newark  Bay.  At  its  southern  outlet. 
It  feeds  the  accumulated  ftlth  Into  the  Rar- 
Itan-Bay,  a  body  of  water  30  square  miles  In 
area,  located  beneath  the  sprawl  of  New  York 
harbor  and  designated  since  1937  by  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  as  a  playground  foe  the 
IS  million  people  living  in  and  aroimd  the 
city.  Beneath  this  huge  cesspool,  close  to 
where  the  Arthur  Kill  spills  out  Ite  contents, 
other  sewer  pipes  converge  beneath  the 
water's  surface,  spewing  out  50  million  gal- 
lons of  human  and  industrial  wastes  each 
day.  In  all,  the  sewage  from  1.2  million 
people  Is  pumped  Into  this  bay  every  24 
hours.  Large  amounts  of  inorganic  indus- 
trial wastes  also  are  deposited.  This  mass 
of  putrefaction  oozes  alKJUt  the  New  Jersey 
and  Staten  Island  shores  (or  ^everal  da3rB. 
washing  the  beaches  with  quantities  of  fecal 
bacteria,  closing  out  the  light  and  consuming 
the  oxygen  required  by  fish  and  other  forms 
of  marine  animal  and  plant  life,  before  slug- 
gishly moving  seaward  on  the  outgoing  tide. 

Raritan  Bay  was  designated  class  A_water8 
by  the  Interstate  Sanitation  CommLsslon,  an 
organization  formed  by  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  regulate  interstate 
water  pollution.  Class  A  means  that  the 
waters  are  to  be  used  primarily  for  bathing, 
ix)ating,  fishing,  and  other  recreational  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
shell  fish  industry.  (Pollution  has  forced 
the  closing  of  all  but  a  small  portion  of  the 


once  prosperous  shell  fish  beds  on  the  Rar- 
itan.) State  health  commissioners  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion; they  work  tliroxigh  It  and  Independent- 
ly to  enforce  water  standards. 

The  numerous  tributaries,  twisting  tidal 
currents,  and  the  great  increase  at  popula- 
tion and  multiplicity  of  industry  have  com- 
bined to  make  the  abatement  of  pollution  on 
the  Raritan  difficult.  Even  so.  efforts  by  the 
States  and  the  commission  have  been  so  be- 
lated and  so  feeble  that  the  Bay  Is  one  ot  the 
worst  sewers  In  the  Nation.  Two  years  ago 
an  outbreak  of  Infectious  hepatitis  was  traced 
to  clams  taken  from  the  Raritan  Bay.  bac- 
teria standards  for  which  had  not  been  en- 
forced by  the  States.  At  this  point  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
acting  under  the  authority  granted  It  by  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956.  Intrud- 
ed against  strong  opposition  by  the  States  to 
seek  Improvement  in  the  abatement  program. 

This  law  Is  the  crux  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gnun.  It  permits  the  Government  to  spend 
•90  mtillon  each  year  to  aid  cities  and  towns 
In  the  building  of  sewage  disposal  plants.  It 
also  permits  the  Government  to  Initiate  a 
series  of  actions  to  abate  pollution  of  Inter- 
state waters  when  health  or  welfare  Is  en- 
dangoed.  The  enforcement  machinery  Is 
cumbersome.  It  Involves  first  calling  a  con- 
ference of  Interested  paxtles  (visually  State 
and  Federal  health  officials)  to  give,  the 
States  an  opportunity  to  take  remedial  ac- 
-tlon  on  their  own.  If  they  do  not  lay  out 
and  Implement  specific  plans  tor  abatement 
usually  requiring  the  construction  of  new  or 
improved  treatment  plants,  a  bearing  is  held; 
If  this  fails  to  produce  results  the  Govern- 
ment may  finally  bring  suit.  In  many  In- 
stances States  are  not  eager  to  enforce  pollu- 
tion abatement  programs  because  sewage 
plants  mean  higher  taxes  for  municipalities, 
or  because  they  ai'e  trying  to  lure  industry 
to  build  new  plants  and  do  not  want  to 
hinder  these  prospects  by  requiring  them  to 
build  expensive  waste  treatment  facilities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Raritan.  the  first  con- 
ference in  August.  1961,  resulted  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  under  whose  authority 
the  pollution  act  is  administered,  establish- 
ing a  research  laboratory  at  Metuchen,  N.J. 
Three  ships  began  a  study  of  the  bay  waters 
to  see  whether  they  met  the  standards  set 
by  the  commission. 

At  this  first  session.  State  health  officials 
as  well  as  the  commission  protested  that  their 
pollution  abatement  programs  were  effective, 
that  73  cases  of  hepatitis  "hardly  presents  the 
'National'  interest  that  would  Justify  en- 
forcement action  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice," and  finally  stiggested  that  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  waters  In  question  was 
for  the  disposal  of  waste.  William  C  Cope, 
then  commission  chairman,  declared,  "Syr- 
veys  by  State  and  city  agencies  Indicate  that 
they — the  Raritan  Bay  waters — are  now,  and 
for  some  time  past  have  been.  In  very  good 
condition  for  virtually  every  use  that  can  be 
made  of  them,  including  those  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  purity  such  as  fishing  and 
bathing." 

At  that  time,  one  of  the  more  scenic  spots 
on  the  Raritan  Bay  was  the  Perth  Amboy. 
NJ.,  public  bathing  beach.  The  water  was 
particularly  warm  t>ecause  200  feet  off  the 
beach  front,  rising  in  a  boil,  spouted  the 
city's  sewage  outfiow,  bathing  swimmers  and 
beach  with  fresh,  inadequately  treated  hu- 
man feces.  A  few  miles  away,  the  town 
of  Tottenvllle,  Staten  Island,  NY.,  dumped 
its  raw  sewage  from  4,000  people  into  the 
bay  waters,  and  several  miles  east  up  the 
Staten  Island  coast,  the  public  bathing 
beaches   were   washed   In   the   sewage   flows 
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coming  through  the  narrows  from  New  York 
Harlwr.  At  one  of  these.  South  Beach,  the 
city  of  New  York  each  year  enacts  a  little 
drama:  The  city  health  department  warns 
the  people  not  to  swim  there  because  it  Is 
polluted:  the  city  parks  department  then 
comes  along,  opens  up  tlie  beiush,  and  staffs 
It  with  lifeguards. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  poli- 
cies followed  by  both  the  Interstate  Sani- 
tation Commission  and  the  State  health  de- 
partments have  tended  to  Increase  the  com- 
plexity of  the  pollution  problem.  Since 
1958,  for  instance,  the  Middlesex  County 
Sewerage  Authority,  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors of  waste  to  the  bay,  has  been 
permitted  to  pump  Its  effluent  into  7 
feet  of  water  in  a  dead  spot  in  the  bay, 
adjacent  to  heavily  populated  areas  and 
numerous  bathing  beaches.  As  a  result,  the 
sewage  lies  in  this  dead  spot  for  several  days 
before  moving  out  to  sea.  To  make  up 
for  the  shallow  water,  the  authority  dug 
a  hole  35  feet  deep  in  the  sand  beneath  the 
end  of  the  pipe.  Like  many  other  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  the  Raritan  Bay  area, 
the  authority  provides  primary  treatment; 
that  Is,  it  settles  out  solids,  which  contain 
the  bulk  of  harmful  bacteria,  and  then 
chlorinates  the  liquid  eflluent  to  kill  bacteria 
before  expelling  it  into  the  water.  The 
Government  claims  that  the  chlorine  has 
not  t>een  administered  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  kill  bacteria,  and  that  the  great  vol- 
tune  of  the  effiuvla  has  reduced  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  below  commission 
standards. 

The  inabilities  of  the  States  to  compel 
industry  to  clean  up  its  wastes  are  well 
known.  But  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  seem  to  iMve  run  up  against 
particularly  bad  luck  in  attempting  to  per- 
suade hundreds  of  industries  along  the 
Arthur  KlU.  to  Install  treatment  plants  for 
their  organic  and  inorganic  wastes.  Since 
1955.  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
has  been  making  certain  studies  of  the  kill. 
Each  one  has  shown  that  definite  progress 
was  In  sight;  the  industries,  never  named, 
were  being  consulted. 

In  effect,  this  appears' to  have  been  nothing 
but  a  delaying  tactic,  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment says  that  pollution  can  be  pin- 
pointed through  sampling  outflow  pipes,  and 
that  treatment  Is  technically  feasible  in  aU 
instances.  Moreover.  Chairman  Cope  and 
his  successors  have  consistently  maintained 
that  the  Arthur  Kill  rofdly  has  no  effect  on 
the  Raritan  Bay  at  all,  but  rather,  expels 
its  heavy  pollution  load  Into  the  Newark 
Bay.  However,  this  view  is  contradicted  by 
the  commission's  own  research  which  re- 
ported tliat  dye  floated  at  any  point  in  the 
water  to  show  current  direction,  rapidly 
began  to  leave  the  KlU  through  both  north- 
ern and  southern  extremities.  A  Public 
Health  Service  dye  study  of  the  kill  showed, 
that  under  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
anything  placed  at  the  Raritan  Bay  end  of 
the  kill  would  float  all  the  way  up  on  one 
tide  and  come  back  down  In  short  order. 

When  the  Public  Health  Senrlce  published 
the  results  of  this  study,  the  interstate  com- 
mission fell  silent  on  its  claims  to  the  cur- 
rent direction  of  the  Arthur  Kill.  Orders 
were  Issued  through  the  State  health  de- 
partments, directing  several  municipalities 
and  industries,  most  of  them  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  kill,  to  Improve  markedly 
their  sewage  treatment  facilities  within  1 
year's  time.  In  announcing  these  orders  as 
proof  of  its-  effective  and  progressive  plans 
for  water  pollution  abatement,  the  commis- 
sion and  the  States  at  the  second  session  of 
the  conference  held  this  month  again  urged 
the  Federal  Oovemaient  to  quit  the  t>ay.' 
The  Government  studies,  they  said,  were  a 
scant  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
area.  This  the  Government  declined  to  do, 
since  Its  studies  are  not  yet  complete. 


New  Jersey  now  says,  however,  that  1  year 
is  too  little  time;  it  will  take  at  least  2  years 
of  work  before  plans  can  be  laid  out.  There 
are  three  large  industries  which  contribute 
the  bulk  of  pollution  to  the  Arthur  Kill: 
Humble  Oil,  American  Cyanamid,  and  Gen- 
eral Aniline  &  Film.  They  have  l>een  drs^- 
glng  their  feet  on  this  problem  for  81.^  years 
already.  Now  New  Jersey  will  give  them  at 
least  two  more. 

Not  only  have  the  people  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  been  spending  money  for  de- 
laying tactics,  bad  planning,  and  apparently 
lx>gus  research  on  the  Raritan  Bay,  but,  so 
too  has  the  Federal  Government  which  each 
year  doles  out  alx>ut  $500,000  to  the  State 
health  dep>artments  and  the  commission  for 
their  water  pollution  programs.  These  funds 
are  part  of  a  total  $5  million  annual  expen- 
dltvire  by  the  Government  to  all  States  for 
similar  purposes,  and  they  are  administered 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  claims 
that  it  is  prevented  vinder  the  act  from  exer- 
cising any  real  control  over  their  use.  In 
the  Raritan  Bay,  the  Government  is  spending 
an  additional  $200,000  annually  for  its  spe- 
cial study. 

Even  if  they  could  exercise  control  over 
these  funds,  Uiere  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  many  In  the  Public  Health  Service 
would  want  to  do  much  in  way  of  super- 
vising the  State  programs,  partly  because 
the  funds  are  relatively  smiall,  but  more 
Importantly,  because  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice— with  the  exception  of  a  24-man  enforce- 
ment branch  sandwiched  into  it — appears 
to  take  a  fairly  relaxed  view  of  its  duties 
under  the  pollution  act.  The  enforcement 
branch  depends  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  research  to  support  its  activities,  but  It 
also  must  fight  Its  way  through  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Service  to  get  any  compliance. 

Traditionally,  Public  Health  Service  officers 
have  acted  In  the  capacity  of  advisers  to  the 
States.  Moreover,  the  primary  concerns  of 
the  Service  are  those  directly  related  to 
health,  and  when  this  narrow  concern  is 
applied  to  water  pollution,  it  results  in  the 
closing  down  of  beaches  or  shutting  up  the 
clam  beds,  not  in  the  improvement  of  the 
watM-.  The  Public  Health  8er:vlce  seems  to 
feel  that  pollution  abatement  can  best  be 
achieved  through  gentlemanly  meetings  be- 
hind closed  doors.  In  New  York  City  regional 
officials  of  the  Health* Service  went  out  of 
their  way  to  make  things  easy  for  the  States 
and  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission  at 
the  second  Rarium  conference.  First,  the 
Public  Health  Service  regional  office  felt  the 
Federal  courthovise,  the  scene  of  the  first 
conference,  was  unduly  oppressive  from  the 
States'  point  of  view.  So  they  had  the  sec- 
ond conference  removed  to  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Then 
they  attempted  to  suppress  an  innocuous 
press  release  announcing  the  conference  and 
prepared  by  the  enforcement  branch.  Be- 
cause of  "sensitive"  Federal-State  relations, 
the  regional  office  felt  the  release  was  unnec- 
essary. "They'd  like  to  do  It  all  behind 
closed  doors  If  they  could.  It's  all  one  big 
happy  family,"  said  one  official  referring  to 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  Federal 
regional  health  officers. 

Thomas  R.  Glenn,  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission, 
feels  that  the  conunlsslon  is  best  able  to 
make  progress  when  It  "ends  up  In  the  back 
of  the  newspaper.  The  commission  has  a 
reputation  of  being  reasonable."  he  added. 

ONE  BIO  IIAPPT  rAMn,T 

Some  Members  of  Congress  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
Inadequately  equipped  to  administer  the 
water  pollution  program.  Representatives 
DiNonj,  and  Blatnik  are  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Muskii  in  the 
Senate,  which  would  wrest  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  from  the  Surgeon  General,  and 
place  it  in  a  separate  administration  directly 


tmder  Secretary  Celebrezee;  but  leave  the  re- 
search functions  with  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  Surgeon  General,  on  the  other 
hand,  wants  the  water  pollution  program  as 
the  single  largest  part  of  a  new  Bureau  of 
Environmental  Health. 

The  administration's  attitudes  toward  this 
pending  legislation  appears  somewhat  con- 
fused. The  President  in  his  health  message 
endorsed  a  Bureau  of  Environmental  Health. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  says  It  has  not  yet  decided  what  posi- 
tion to  take.  Secretary  Celebrezze's  Interest 
in  the  matter  seems  slight.  Since  taking  of- 
fice he  has  not  initiated  a  single  abatement 
action.  Twenty  were  begun  under  Mr. 
RiBicorr. 

On  the  face  of  it.  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  reqtiirlng  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be- 
come a  regulatory  agency,  a  function  which 
it  has  shown  itself  ill  equipped  to  handle. 
Surely  nothing  is  gained  by  pretending  that 
the  pollution  of  interstate  waters  will  l>e 
abated  through  a  series  of  pleasant  little 
meetings  between  Federal  atd  State  health 
officials,  when  in  many  instances  the  State 
officials  represent  governments  anxlotis  to  at- 
tract •  Industry  and  avoid  raising  tax  rates. 
Water  pollution  Is  a  straightforward  Federal- 
State  issue,  waged  on  the  one  liand  by  a  vlg- 
oro\]s  but  tiny  Federal  enforcement  unit 
which  wants  not  only  to  stop  pollution  but 
to  restore  the  quality  of  the  waters,  and  on 
the  other  hand  by  States  who  resist  every 
inch  of  the  way.  At  the  very  least,  the  en- 
forcement section  should  be  removed  from 
its  administrative  entanglements  within  the 
Health  Service  and  made  into  an  adnxinistra- 
tlon  directly  beneath  the  Secretary.  But  if 
this  is  to  work,  Mr.  Celebrezze  will  liave  to 
show  more  enthusiasm  for  enforcement  than 
he  has  to  date.  And,  therefore,  Mr.  Dingell's 
latest  solution,  the  transfer  of  the  enforce- 
ment section  to  the  Interior  Department, 
niay  well  be  the  best  answer. 


Needed:  A  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  there  has  been  an  evident 
need  for  some  organ  to  foster  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  Ijetween  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  well  as 
with  the  Canadian  Provinces  bordering 
on  that  great  inland  waterway. 

To  that  end,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
into  this  Congress,  H.R.  971,  which  would 
grant  consent  of  Congress  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Com- 
pact. The  purposes  of  this  compact  are, 
through  means  of  Joint  or  cooperative 
action : 

First,  to  promote  the  orderly,  inte- 
gratefl,  and  comprehensive  development 
use  and  conservation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

Second,  to  plan  for  the  welfare  and 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  basin  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  for  those 
portions  with  particular  problems. 

Third,  to  make  It  possible  tar  the 
States  In  the  basin  area  and  their  citi- 
zens to  derive  maximum  benefit  from 
utilization  of  public  worts,  in  the  form 
of  navigational  and  other  maritime  aids. 
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which  may  exist  or  which  may  be  con- 
structed. 

Pourth.  to  advise  in  securing  and 
mantalning  a  proper  balance  among  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  agricultural,  water 
supply,  residential,  recreational  and 
other  legitimate  uses  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin. 

Fifth,  to.  establish  and  maintain  an 
Intergovernmental  agency  to  the  end 
that  the  putikmcs  of  the  compact  may 
be  accomplished  more  effectively. 

The  need  for  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Compact  was  underscored  recently  in 
press  reports  about  meetings  between 
members  of  the  quasi-oflBcial  Great 
Lakes  Commission  and  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  Ontario  arid  Quebec  on  the 
Great  Lakes  water  problem.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  j.rticle  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  May  24  which  ex- 
plains the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
problem. 

At  the  same  time,  a  labor  war  on  the 
Great  Lakes  continues  to  be  an  irritant 
to  United  States-Canadian  relations, 
and  poses  a  threat  to  seaway  shipping. 
On  that  subject.  I  am  including  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  May  26  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Both  these  problem  areas  point  up  the 
need  for  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact. 
where  dUBcixliles  could  be  discussed  and 
worked  out  on  a  continuing  rather  than 
ad  hoc  basis.  I  urge  my  colleagues,  and 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
to  support  this  needed  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  2«.   1963) 
Lakb   Labok   Wa«  Upsrrs   VS.   Aids — Ofti- 

ciAUi  Prbsskd  bt   Canada   To   Block  Ship 

TrroFS 

( By  Homer  Blgart ) 

Ottawa.  May  25.— The  Great  Lakes  labor 
war  oontlnuea  to  disturb  Canadian-United 
States  relations. 

Prime  Minister  Lester  B  Pearson  has  made 
renewed  representation*  to  the  Kennedy 
administration  on  the  harassment  of  Cana- 
dian ships  In  QJS.  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
by  members  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union. 

Mr.  Pearson  raised  the  issue  at  a  special 
meeting  Thurnday  night  with  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk,  who  Is  in  Ottawa  attend- 
ing the  spring  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrganliaUon.  Mr.  Rusk  gave  aasiu- 
ances  that  the  United  States  would  act  Im- 
mediately to  prevent  any  further  deterio- 
ration In  the  dispute. 

The  meeting:  was  held  against  the  back- 
ground of  worsening  relation*  between  the 
Canadian  I^bor  Congress  and  the  Seafarers 
International  Union,  which  has  headquarters 
In  Washington. 

Mr.  Pearson  had  Juat  been  warned  by 
Claude  Jodoln.  president  of  the  CX.C.  that 
the  Canadian  labor  organization  might  take 
retaliatory  action,  a  boycott  of  US.  ships  In 
Canadian  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  unless  the  situation 
eased.  * 

JODOIN  ANGBIKD 

Mr.  Jodoln  was  enraged  by  statements 
made  In  Washington  Thursday  by  Paul  Hall, 
president  of  tie  8I..U..  and  an  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  Congiess  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Mr  Hall  was  quoted  In  an  Interview  with 
the  Canadian  press  as  promising  support  to 
the  hilt  for  Harold  C.  Banks,  head  of  the 
Canadian  8 J.U. 

Mr.  Jodoln  expelled  Mr.  Banks'  union  In 
1900  for  raiding  the  membership  of  another 


group.  A  year  later,  with  strong  backing 
from  the  LatX)r  congress,  the  Canadian  Mari- 
time Union  was  formed  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  running  Mr.  Banks'  union  off  the  lakes. 

Canadian  ships  manned  by  members  dl 
the  new  union  were  picketed  by  the  SJ.U. 
whenever  they  tiimed  up  at  a  U.S.  port.  Last 
summer  there  was  conslderabie  violence. 
CJ^.U.  saUors  were  beaten  up  In  a  doeen 
ports,  some  In  Canada,  some  in  the  United 
States. 

A  special  target  of  the  S  I.U.  was  the  Upper 
Lakes  Shipping  Co.  of  Toronto.  Days  lost 
because  of  picketing  and  harassment  In 
American  ports  cost  the  company  over 
•  1.500,000  One  of  Its  ships,  the  Howard  L. 
Shave,  has  been  floating  empty  at  Chicago 
since  April  22. 

Both  the  United  SUtes  and  now  alert  to 
the  real  threat — that  the  dispute  might 
paralyze  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  all  the 
Great  Lakes.  Last  summer  lockworkers  sup- 
porting the  CMU  refused  to  handle  vessels 
manned  by  SIU  crews  and  tied  up  the  Wel- 
land   Canal    and    the    seaway   for  8  days. 

The  dispute  was  discussed  at  the  Hyannls 
Port  meeting  between  Mr  Pearson  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  leaders  declared  that 
ships  of  both  nations  should  be  free  to  move 
without  hindrance. 

SaCBXT  MXmNO   HELD 

The  comnxunlque  was  followed  by  top  level 
efforts  to  settle  the  dispute  Secretary  ol 
Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrtz  and  Canadian  La- 
bcw  Minister  Allan  MacEachen  met  In  Wash- 
ington last  Tuesday  with  Mr  Jodoln  and 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
They  announced  that  the  discussion  was 
"both  constructive  and  helpful."  Then  Mr. 
Jodoln  and  Mr.  Meany  held  a  secret  meeting 
with  Mr  Hall. 

Hopes  of  an  early  settlement  were  shattered 
by  the  publication  of  the  Hall  Interview  Bi«r. 
Hall  said  he  would  not  aacrlflce  Mr  Banks, 
the  tough,  burly  Iowa-born  leader  of  the 
Canadian  SIU  In  any  deal  to  restore  peace 
on  the  lakes.  Mr  Hall  was  qxioted  as  saying 
that  the  Canadian  Labor  Congress  executive 
group  was  composed  mostly  of  "scabs." 

Prime  Minister  Pearson,  after  his  hastily 
arranged  talk  with  Secretary  Rusk,  said  that 
the  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Hall  did 
not  reflect  a  desire  to  work  out  a  solution. 
It  was  the  kind  of  statement  that  could  do 
"nothing  but  harm." 

Mr  Pearson's  protest  brought  an  Immediate 
reacUon  In  Washington.  Secretary  Wlrtz 
sent  a  telegram  to  Labor  Minister  Mac- 
Eachen suggesting  they  hold  another  con- 
ference with  B4r.  Meany  and  Mr  Jodoln.  Mr. 
Wlrtz  agreed  that  Mr.  Hall's  comments 
seemed  to  Indicate  "failure  to  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  present  situation  and  an  un- 
willingness to  cooperate  In  meeting  It." 

[From  the  Christian   Science   Monitor.  May 

24,  1963] 

Grxat  Lakes  E>aAiN  Eted 

(By  Nobuo  Ablko) 

Chicago. — The  world's  largest  body  <rf 
fresh  water,  the  Great  Lakes,  Is  slowly  com- 
ing to  need  more  water. 

As  water  uses  Increase  on  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  sides  of  the  lakes,  ofllclals 
are  searching  for  new  sources  of  water  with 
which  to  replenish  the  lakes'  supply. 

Several  possibilities  are  currently  under 
study,  according  to  Albert  J.  Meserow,  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Commission. 

On  the  VS.  side,  they  Include  the  Ka 
River,  the  Kankakee  River,  and  the  Dee 
Plalnes  River,  Mr.  Meserow  says. 

Although  none  of  these  rivers,  located  In 
the  Wlsconsln-Illlnols-Indlana  arc  around 
Chicago,  flows  directly  Into  Lake  Michigan. 
he  explains.  It  may  be  feasible  to  construct 
huge  reservoirs  on  them  to  store  water  dur- 
ing heavy  rains.  This  supply  could  then  be 
pumped  Into  the  lake. 
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Probably  the  prime  sources  of  additional 
water  for  the  Great  Lakes,  however,  Mr. 
Meserow  sajrs.  are  located  In  Canada. 

He  cites  particularly  the  Albany  River  wa- 
tershed Just  north  of  Lake  Superior  In  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Ontario.  In  this  re- 
gion, he  says,  are  thousands  of  small  lakes 
and  rivers  the  waters  of  which  might  be 
channeled  Into  the  lake. 

An  even  better  source,  perhaps.  Is  a  region 
In  the  Province  of  Quebec  centered  around 
the  Harricanaw  River,  which  flows  Into  James 
Bay  and  Hudson  Bay. 

Most  of  this  water.  Mr.  Meserow  says.  Is 
wasted.  He  cites  an  engineering  estimate 
that  this  region  could  supply  some  100,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  a  second  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

TAUCS  CROeS   BOKDOI 

The  Great  Lakes  Commission — which  is 
compoeed  of  representatives  from  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota. 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania — Is  currently 
conducting  talks  with  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec  on  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  water  problem 

Root  of  the  problem  Is  the  mounting  con- 
sumption of  water  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial uses  on  lx>th  sides  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

When  too  much  water  from  the  lakes  is 
used.  tAi.  Meserow  explains,  lowered  lake 
levels  hinder  navigation  (loading  of  ships 
at   lake   ports)    and    power    facilities. 

Diversion  of  Lake  Michigan  water  by  Illi- 
nois for  sewage  disposal  and  other  usee  has 
long  been  opposed  by  neighboring  States, 
particularly  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Liti- 
gation on  this  point  has  dragged  on  for 
many  years  and  has  cost  the  taxpayers  some 
11   million,  according  to  Mr.  Meserow. 
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Now.  he  says,  a  number  of  Great  Lakes 
States  are  finding  that  they,  too,  may  need 
more  water  from  the  lakes. 

Ohio,  for  example,  is  planning  to  build  a 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio  River 

Cloquet,  Minn.,  near  Duluth,  la  eyeing 
more  water  from  Lake  Superior  for  domestic 
and  industrial  use. 

Syracuse,  NY.  SO  miles  from  Lake  On- 
tario, wants  more  drinking  water. 

Montreal  needs  sufficient  water  for  its 
harbor  facilities. 

These  mounting  demands  on  Great  Lakes 
water,  Mr.  Meserow  says,  have  Impelled  the 
Great  Lakes  Commission  to  prepare  a  wide- 
ranging  water-resources  plan  for  the  entire 
lakes  region.  The  plan,  when  completed, 
win  cover  navigation,  power,  pollution,  irri- 
gation, diversion,  and  domestic  and  indus- 
trial usee,  he  says. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  known 
as  a  Lincoln  scholar,  the  Reverend 
Landry  Genosky.  O.P.M.,  professor  of 
American  history  at  Quincy  College,  re- 
cently gave  a  talk  on  Lincoln's  part  in 
the  history  of  Quincy  and  Jacksonville, 
Dl.  Father  Genosky  has  done  extensive 
research  on  western  Illinois  history. 

"Jacksonville  and  Quincy  have  much 
Lincolniana  in  common."  said  Father 
Genosky.  secretary  of  the  Tri-State 
Civil  War  Roundtable. 
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Text  of  the  address  given  before  the 
Jacksonville  Klwanis  Club  is  given  here: 
Browning,  Williams  and  Jonas  Aidb) 
Emancipatob,  Patrsb  Landst  Sats 

Jacksonville  and  Quincy  have  much  Lin- 
colniana In  common.  Jacksonville  propelled 
Lincoln's  most  formidable  opponent.  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  onto  the  political  stage. 
Quincy,  In  turn,  "benched"  him — but  honor- 
ably. Prom  1841  to  1843.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
sat  on  the  circuit  court  bench  In  the  old 
Quincy  courthouse.  Jacksonville,  through 
its  son,  the  later  war-Governor  Yates,  In  the 
summer  ot  18M,  launched  Lincoln  on  his 
political  reentry.  Quincy  gave  Jacksonville's 
Douglas  the  vote  over  Lincoln  In  the  critical 
18<K)  election. 

As  early  as  September  1.  1843,  Lincoln, 
fearing  arrest  In  Springfield,  because  of  his 
pending  duel  with  Alton's  James  Shields, 
sought  refuge  among  Jacksonville  friends. 
Quincy.  7  years  earlier  (Nov.  12.  1836).  in 
its  court,  fined  Abraham  Lincoln  910  for 
Inciting  a  riot  in  Carthage   (Nov.  14.  1834). 

Of  course,  it  was  the  "wrong"  Lincoln,  but 
this  trial  for  riot  is  the  first  documentary 
proof  we  have  in  Quincy  of  an  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Strange  as  is  the  coincidence,  a 
Mudd,  but  a  Rajrmond  Mudd,  is  also  one  of 
the  nine  "evil  disposed  persons,  who  with 
force  and  arms  unlawfully,  riotously,  rout- 
ously  and  with  violence  did  beat,  bruise  and 
maltreat  •  •  •  Jabey  A.  Beebe." 

In  Quincy,  If  not  in  the  Nation,  the  "right" 
Lincoln's  best  friends  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  H.  Browning.  Well  known  is  Browning's 
friendship  with  Lincoln.  Less  well  known 
is  Lincoln's  friendship  with  Mrs.  Browning. 
At  Vandalla.  during  the  winters  of  1836- 
37  and  1837-38,  Lincoln  often  visited 
ttie  young  married  couole.  Mrs.  Browning, 
the  former  Eliza  Cald%  1,  whose  father  was 
a  kinsman  of  John  Calhoun,  had  given  up 
at  least  for  a  while  her  Kentucky  "mint 
slings"  and  pipe  for  Browning,  that  February 
16.  1836,  when  they  were  tied  in  wedlock. 

To  Eliza.  Lincoln  wrote  of  a  love  affair,  at 
first.  In  1833,  so  bright  and  young  and  gay, 
and  then  the  young  lady  revisited  years 
later,  changed  •  •  •  "a  fair  match  for  Fal- 
st&ff,"  Lincoln  described  her.  "Nothing  could 
have  reached  her  present  bulk  (1838)  In 
less  than  36  or  40  years."  Was  he  lx)und 
to  marry  her? 

Also  to  Eliza,  came  a  comical  petition 
endijrsed  by  Lincoln  from  the  young  legis- 
lators In  the  new  capital,  to  "lighten  bache- 
lor society  in  Springfield,  bringing  In  your 
train  all  the  ladies,  in  general,  who  may  t>e 
at  your  command  and  all  Mr.  Browning's 
sisters  In  particular." 

llie  friendship  continued  through  the 
years.  When  Lincoln  visited  Quincy  in 
1864,  he  had  tea  with  the  Brownings.  When 
Lincoln  visited  Quincy  for  the  Llnooln- 
Douglas  debate  in  1868.  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Browning  held  a  recep- 
tion for  Lincoln  In  the  Browning  home. 

Browning  had  his  spats  with  Lincoln  but. 
he  writes  in  his  diary:  "At  the  time  of  his 
lltUe  Willie's  (William  Wallace  Lincoln) 
death  (Feb.  20,  1862).  Mrs.  Browning  and  I 
were  out  of  the  city  but  returned  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  of  his 
death.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  sent 
their  carriage  for  us  Immediately  upon  learn- 
ing we  were  In  the  city  and  we  remained  with 
them  about  a  week."  In  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, the  Brownings  rode  with  Ltncoln. 

Lane  Newberry,  the  Nauvoo  artist,  in  an 
Interview  for  the  Herald-Whlg.  June  39, 
1837  stated  that  Lincoln  spent  a  weekend 
during  the  Pralm  murder  trial  with  the 
Brownings  at  Quincy.  Possibly  he  did. 
Fralm,  you  recall,  had  murdered  a  man  in  a 
saloon  at  Frederick,  Schulyer  County.  Lin- 
coln, In  his  first  murder  case,  defended 
Fralm — unsuccessfully.  Fralm  was  hanged  In 
Carthage,  May  18.  1839. 

All  the  assemblymen  at  the  famous  Van- 
dalla session  of  1837  agreed  that  Browning 


had  the  honor  of  being  the  handsomest  mem- 
ber. Likewise,  they  all  agreed  that  the  two 
ugliest  men  at  the  same  session  were  Lin- 
coln and  Archlbcdd  Williams  of  Quincy. 
Clad  in  buckskin.  Williams'  appearance 
drew  laughs  until  he  spoke.  For  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  he  was  returned  to  the  assem- 
bly. One  of  the  "seven  young  Indians"  with 
Lincoln,  he  advocated  Zachary  Taylor,  for 
which  service  Taylor  appointed  him  U.S. 
district  attorney  for  Illinois.  Twice  defeated 
as  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Whigs 
of  the  State  acknowledged  him  their  elder 
statesman.  Offered  a  seat  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  bench,  he  declined  and  received 
Instead  from  his  friend  now  President  Lin- 
coln, the  first  appointment  after  Lincoln's 
selection  of  his  Cabinet. 

During  his  campaign  for  the  Congress  In 
1864,  as  a  free  seller.  Lincoln  spoke  in  Quincy 
"to  give  Williams  a  little  life."  This  anti- 
Kansas-Nebraska  speech  of  Lincoln  for  his 
friend  in  Quincy  (Oct.  31.  1864)  would  cause 
Lincoln  headaches  in  1860.  This  Is  the 
speech,  made  in  Kendall  hall,  in  Quincy. 
which  the  Herald  reported  to  "addressed  (to) 
abolitionists.   Whigs,   and    Know-Nothings." 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature In  the  new  capital  at  Springfield  (Dec. 

10.  1839) .  Lincoln  cast  his  vote  for  Andrew 
Johnston  as  clerk  of  the  assembly.  Andrew 
Johnston.  Such  an  intimate  friend  of  Lin- 
coln that  Lincoln  entnisted  him  the  only 
poetry.  I  believe,  Lincoln  ever  wrote.  This 
same  Andrew  Johnston,  would  write  from 
Richmond,  4  days  before  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion. "I  made  several  attempts  to  see  you" 
(while  Lincoln  visited  the  fallen  Richmond) 
but  "had  no  acquaintance  to  introduce  me." 

A  lawyer  from  Richmond.  Vs.,  Johnston 
came  to  Quincy  in  1837.  He  founded  the 
Quincy  Whig,  was  a  Whig  stalwart  and  en- 
couraged Lincoln  to  publish  his  poem,  "The 
Return"  in  the  Whig  (May  6,  1847)  as  weU  as 
the  account  of  that  strange  "murder"  of 
Archibald  Fischer,  which  Involved  a  week's 
search  for  a  body,  a  clandestine  affair  In  a 
ttilcket.  a  brother's  testimony  of  another 
brother's  act  of  murder,  with  a  cUmax 
reached  when  the  "corpse"  walked  Into  the 
courtroom.  Lincoln  defended  the  Trailer 
brothers  and  upset  the  town  of  Springfield's 
plans.  As  Hart,  the  drayman,  put  it  after 
the  corpse,  so  much  alive,  was  produced:  "It 
was  too  damned  bad  to  have  so  much  trouble 
and  no  hanging  after  all." 

This  Andrew  Johnston  would  obtain  from 
Jotin  Stuart,  Lincoln's  law  partner,  the  ap- 
pointment from  Quincy  to  West  Point  of 
Johnston's  nephew,  George  E.  Pickett  of 
Gettysbxirg  fame.  Two  letters  of  Andrew 
Jolinston.  one  to  Archibald  WUUams,  Decem- 
ber 19.  1860,  and  the  other  to  Lincoln.  April 

11,  1866.  uncannily  foreboded  a  crlsls- 
fraijght  future. 

To  Archll>ald  Williams  (Dec.  19.  1860)  on 
the  eve  of  South  Carolina's  secession:  "The 
discontents  of  the  south  are  so  widely  and 
seriously  felt,  that  new  assurance  must  be 
given  In  the  north  or  the  south  must  dis- 
solve the  Union.  If  the  endeavor  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  Union  within  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  the  Southern  States  (Is  made) 
South  Carolina,  will  be  supported  by  her 
States.  I  have  long  awaited  and  longed  for 
some  declaration  of  Lincoln  that  might  tend 
to  tranquilize  and  reassure  the  south." 

To  Abraham  Lino(^n  (Apr.  11,  1866) : 
"As  you  In  p«u^  know.  I  have  spared  no  effort 
to  avert  the  struggle.  (I  want  to  express) 
gratitude  at  the  moderation  and  humanity, 
nay,  I  will  add  kindness,  with  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  have  acted 
since  the  occupation  of  this  city  (Rich- 
mond)— It  has  done  much  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  and  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  their  fate.  If  continued.  It  will  be 
far  more  efficacious  toward  preserving  the 
public  tranquility  than  any  measure  of 
severity." 

Lincoln  had  laid  down  this  policy.  When 
General    Weltzel,    ccnunander    of    the    oc- 


cupied forces  at  Richmond,,  had  asked  him 
what  to  do  with  conquered  people.  Lincoln 
responded:  "I  let  'em  up  easy,  let  'em  up 
eaey." 

No  wonder,  to  Browning,  Lincoln's  assassl- 
nation  was  "the  heaviest  calamity  that  could 
befall  the  country."  Already  June  12.  1861, 
the  shrewd  Browning  could  foresee  that  "the 
radicals  are  more  dangerous  than  the  rebels." 

In  1860,  to  pin  a  Know-Nothlng  label  on  a 
presidential  candidate  could  mean  political 
disaster  with  a  heavy  Irish  and  German  vote. 
E.  M.  Davis,  a  Quincy  merchant,  Informed 
Lincoln  of  such  an  attempt.  Writing  from 
Quincy,  June  13,  1860,  E.  M.  Davis  says: 

"Hon.  A.  Lincoln:  Please  permit  me  to 
contradict  the  assertion  made  Wednesday 
by  our  opponent  (Richardson?)  that  you  are 
or  ever  have  been  Identified  with  the  Know- 
Nothings.  We  have  a  very  large  foreign  vote 
and  large  numbers  of  Republicans  among 
the  German  votes. 

"Very  Resp'fully  Yours, 

"Your  Able  Servant, 

E.  M.  Davis. 

"P.S. — You  may  remember,  I  called  upon 
you  at  your  rooms  last  Tuesday  morning." 

This  E.  M.  Davis  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  Quincy  Thespians,  a  local  theatrical 
group.  In  whose  company  George  E.  Pickett 
played  female  roles. 

This  letter  written  J\me  13.  1800,  antedates 
by  1  month  and  1  week  the  famoiis  con- 
fidential letter  of  Lincoln  to  Abraham  Jonas, 
another  Qulncyan. 

Abraham  Jonas,  an  English  Jew,  the  first 
grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Illinois, 
came  to  Quincy  in  1838.  He  first  met  Lincoln 
at  the  famous  Washington  birthday  dinner  in 
Springfield  (Feb.  22,  1842).  As  a  Whig,  he 
won  the  State  legislature  election  in  1842. 
Later  be  served  as  postmaster  of  Quincy. 

By  1854,  when  Lincoln  visited  Quincy  on 
Jonas'  request,  he  was  such  good  friend,  that 
Lincoln,  on  July  21,  1860.  wrote:  "You  were 
with  me  that  day  and  both  nights.  •   •   •" 

It  was  to  Jonas,  that  Lincoln  entrtisted  the 
Job  of  quelchlng  the  rumor  of  Lincoln's  visit 
to  a  Quincy  Know-Nothlng  lodge  in  1864b 
Lincoln  had  enoiigh  confidence  in  Jonas  to 
add:  "And  now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  ad- 
versaries think  they  can  gain  a  point  if  they 
force  me  to  openly  deny  that  charge,  by 
which  some  degree  of  offense  sho\ild  be  given 
the  Americans.  For  this  reason.  It  must  not 
publicly  appear  that  I  am  pajrlng  attention 
to  the  charge." 

WMen  Horace  Greeley  came  to  Quincy.  the 
leading  Republicans  closeted  themselves 
with  him  to  discuss  the  1860  election.  Henry 
Asbury  proposed  Lincoln  for  President.  None 
agreed  until  Jonas  said:  "Gentlemen,  there 
may  be  more  to  Asbury's  suggestion  than  any 
of  us  now  think."  Here  the  whole  subject 
was  dropped. 

In  1862,  Lincoln,  who  had  appointed  Jonas 
postmaster  of  Quincy,  asked  a  favor — the  re- 
lease of  a  secessionist  who  was  held  In  prison 
In  Quincy. 

The  last  favor  Lincoln  did  for  Jonas :  "Al- 
low Charles  H.  Jonas,  now  a  prisoner  of  war 
at  Johnson's  Island,  a  parole  of  3  weeks  to 
visit  his  dying  father,  Abraliam  Jonas,  at 
Qvilncy,  ni.  (June  2,  1864).     A.  Lincoln." 

Charles  reached  Quincy  the  day  Abraham 
Jonas  died  "In  time  to  be  recognized  and 
welcomed  by  him."  As  a  final  tribute,  Lin- 
coln allowed  Mrs.  Jonas  to  fill  out  her  hus- 
band's term  as  postmaster. 

Qulncyans  continued  their  friendship  with 
Lincoln  to  hla  death.  After  his  assassination. 
Henry  Asbury,  then  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
able  to  procure — how  It  is  not  known — but  he 
did  obtain — the  hood  the  assassin  Paine  wore 
during  his  confinement,  the  key  to  Mary 
Surra tt '8  cell,  two  keys  to  the  old  Capital 
prison  and  the  manacles  worn  by  Atzerodt. 
These  were  given  to  Dlstln.  the  first  Governor 
of  Alaska,  whose  daughter  donated  them  to 
the  Quincy  Historical  Society. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  remainder  of  this  month  and  the 
first  of  next,  we  will  witness  the  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  young  men  and  women.  Their 
future  in  the  space  age  will  pose  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  but  vaguely 
familiar.  It  Is.  however,  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  they  are  given  every 
advantage  to  better  prepare  themselves 
to  meet  these  challenges  headon  and 
within  the  framework  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

In  these  days  where  there  is  so  much 
editorial  and  vocal  comment  about  the 
reckless  Irresponsibility  of  our  youth, 
my  faith  In  our  young  people  was  con- 
firmed by  an  editorial  in  the  Idaho  Free 
Press,  printed  In  Nampa.  Idaho,  on  May 
20.  19U3.  wl.ich  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
mediate response  of  students  to  projects 
which  provide  for  a  better  community. 
It  also  points  out  a  problem  which  Is 
fackig  many  of  our  Nation's  small  towns 
and  cltlet  today:  the  exodus  of  yoimg 
people  to  centers  of  greater  opportuni- 
ties. 

Under  leive  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
'the  RxcoRi.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial enUUed  "Our  Fine  Youth": 

The  emphasis  during  these  late  May  days 
Is  on  accomplishments  of  our  young  people. 

Our  young  men  and  women  are  getting 
diplomas,  winning  scholarships,  receiving 
fellowships,  accepting  awards  and  chalking 
up  honors  of  many  kinds.  And  it's  at  such 
times  that  we  realize  the  fine  qualities  of 
today's  youth. 

Not  all  win  special  recognition  of  coxirse. 
Honors  and  awards  would  be  meaningless  if 
they  went  to  evenrone.  But  the  quality  of 
the  entire  ^roup  may  be  Indicated  by  the 
significant  number  who  rate  high. 

Two  recent  developments  tell  us  iomt- 
thlng  about  our  young  people. 

The  first  Is  Nampa  High  School  student's 
reaction  to  the  Dollars  for  Nampa  Scholars 
program.  When  the  community  started  a 
fund  to  give  deserving  students  a  boost,  high 
school  students  staged  their  own  car  show 
and  raised  more  than  9600  for  the  project. 
They  weren't  waiting  for  a  handout;  they 
were  contributing  their  own  effcnts  to  make 
project  work. 

The  secoad  development  la  In  the  area  of 
senior  projscts.  Again  this  year,  seniors  at 
Nampa  High  School  saw  the  need  for  a  cam- 
pus Impro^  ement — and  provided  the  money 
and  effort  Co  get  the  Job  done.  They  dldnt 
wait  for  someone  else  to  provide  the  cash 
or  get  the  firoject  started. 

These  are  Just  a  couple  of  examples.  But 
they  tell  U3  sometiUng  about  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  growing  up  In  our  midst. 

But  theie's  something  disturbing  in  this 
picture  too. 

Par  too  many  of  these  future  citizens  will 
leave  our  communities — giving  their  talents 
and  energies  elsewhere.  The  exodus  of 
young  people  to  centers  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity Is  a  matter  of  high  concern  In  smaller 
cities  across  the  Nation.  We  know  It  dis- 
turbs many  people  here. 

To  hold  our  beet  young  men  i^nd  women 
and  to  attract  others,  our  communities  must 


provide  employment  opportunities,  cultxirml 
clUnate  ikDd  an  Intellectual  atmosphere  that 
can  challenge,  support  and  satisfy  them. 
This  subject  deserves  sertous.  realistic  com- 
munity study — In  which  our  young  people 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  lde«ts. 

Tes.  we're  seeing  the  hlgb  caliber  of  our 
youth  In  these  spring  days.  We  also  must 
see  ways  In  which  they  can  become  partners 
In  developing  the  places  where  they  made 
early  achievement. 


Address  by  Hob.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    mrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  trend  In  the  United  States  today  to 
criticize  the  actions  of  public  officials. 
These  reports  are  usually  of  a  negative 
characteristic.  The  positive  good  a  per- 
son in  public  life  contributes  Is  rarely.  If 
ever,  reported.  This  is  definitely  a  blow 
to  democracy.  One  Is  hesitant  to  run  for 
public  ofiBce. 

One  of  those  who  was  vastly  criticized 
Is  our  great  Jim  Parley.  He,  too.  was  a 
controversial  figure  at  one  time,  but  no 
one  could  question  his  honesty,  his  in- 
tegrity, and  his  willingness  to  face  what 
he  believed  was  the  truth.  It  is  one  of 
my  pleasures  in  life  to  know  him  as  a 
frierxl  and  a  public  official.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  insert  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing address  given  by  him  at  a  recent 
communion  breakfast  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  In  America  and 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  which  highlights  the 
contributions  of  those  of  Irish  ancestry 
to  the  church,  education,  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States : 
Address  bt  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  CHAlXMAif 

or  THE  Board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.. 

AT  THE  Corporate  CoMJftrNioif  Breaktast 

or  THE  New  Tork  Cottktt  Board,  Ancient 

Oroes    or    Hibernians    in    America    and 

Ladies  Aueiliart,  Hotel  Commodore.  New 

York  Cttt,  Mat  26,  1963 

Any  American  of  Irish  ancestry  would  feel, 
as  I  do  this  momlng.  humble  and  yet  proud 
of  the  privilege  of  jjartlclpatlng  In  this 
gathering.  Over  120  years  have  passed  since 
my  grandfather  left  County  Meath  for  a 
strange  but  at  that  time  happier  land,  and 
the  crowns  and  crosses  of  Ireland's  past  are 
all  as  personal  with  me  as  they  are  with  you. 
I  am  not  a  native  Irishman  and  yet  I  can 
claim  as  great  a  part  In  all  the  events  of 
Irish  history,  prior  to  1840.  as  any  Irishman 
born  and  bred. 

We  of  Irish  blood  are  especially  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Americans  of  Irish  extraction 
have  played  so  prominent  a  part  In  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church 
In  America  and  in  the  establishment  of 
Catholic  universities  and  colleges.  I  am  sure 
It  Is  known  to  many  in  this  assembly  that 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  was  con- 
ceived at  the  Second  Council  In  Baltimore  In 
1866.  only  20  years  after  the  start  of  the 
great  migration.  At  that  time,  our  grand- 
fathers were  still  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  They  were  carrying  the  hod  and 
building  the  Erie  railroad,  but  they  were 
struggling  for  an  education  and  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  priesthood  and  the  hierarchy. 
So  It  was  that  they  were  well  represented 


when  all  the  American  bishops  met  In  Balti- 
more at  the  close  of  the  ClvU  War.  More- 
over, the  plan  to  establish  a  pontifical  unl- 
Tersity  in  the  United  States  reflected  In 
great  measure  an  Irish  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing. 

It  was  enlightening  to  me  when  I  learned 
of  the  role  played  by  the  Irish  In  convincing 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  a 
wise  amendment.  It  was  J\ist  a  small  group 
of  Englishmen  with  a  scattering  of  Germans 
and  Frenchmen  that  constituted  the  Catholic 
body  In  our  land  before  the  coming  of  the 
Irish  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and 
I  have  always  thought  that  they  were  de- 
lighted with  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  In  the  United  States  and 
the  promise  that  no  other  would  be  estab- 
lished In  Its  place.  And  that,  after  all,  was 
the  sense  of  the  first  amendment.  This  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state  we 
hear  so  much  about  today  was  a  later  In- 
vention. 

The  relationship  that  exists  In  this  coun- 
try between  the  clergy  and  laity  should  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us.  While  antl- 
clerlcallsm  Is  unfortunately  on  the  Increase 
now  here,  as  well  as  In  Europe,  due  largely  to 
the  effects  of  secularism  In  our  dally  lives, 
there  are  few  groups  In  the  church  as  close 
to  their  priests  as  the  American  laymen. 
Our  school  system  from  kindergarten  to  the 
graduate  school  builds  up  a  spirit  of  respect- 
ful familiarity  which  makes  working  to- 
gether a  mutual  Inspiration  And  who  gave 
us  the  school  system?  All  the  hierarchy,  all 
the  priests  and  all  the  faithful  but  we  must 
admit  privately  that  most  of  them  were  Irish, 
like  the  great  John  Hughes,  first  archbishop 
of  New  York  and  the  father  of  the  parochial 
schools. 

For  over  200  years  our  ancestors  had  been 
starved  In  body  and  In  mind.  If  not  In  soul, 
by  a  cruel  Invader.  Their  teachers  were 
hedgemasters.  their  classrooms  the  open 
field,  and  their  leaders  fugitive  priests  who 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  In  a  cave.  Any 
wonder  then  that  when  newer  and  freer 
worlds  were  opened  to  them  their  hunger  for 
education  had  to  be  satisfied  with  schools 
that  reflected  their  holy  faith.  Next  to  the 
churches  In  America,  the  Catholic  schools  of 
America  are  the  greatest  monument  ever 
erected  to  a  generation  of  downtrodden  la- 
boring immigrants. 

And.  because  of  all  this  background,  an 
Irish  attitude  still  persists  In  this  country 
toward  vocations  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
religious  life.  We  realize  that  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  whole  world  has  been 
changing  for  the  worse  and  the  United  States 
has  not  been  spared.  The  nuns'  vocations 
are  almost  stationary,  while  the  Catholic 
population  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Still,  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  world, 
our  situation  Is  a  matter  of  envy.  Most  of 
our  fanUUes  are  still  praying  as  their  Irish 
fathers  and  mothers  and  grandparents 
prayed,  that  God  will  bless  them  with  a 
priest,  a  brother,  or  a  nun. 

I  trust  you  will  not  object  If  at  this  time, 
I  refer  to  the  recognition  that  has  been 
given,  and  Justly  so,  to  American  Catholics 
of  Irish  ancestry  In  their  advancement  in 
political  activity  and  In  public  life. 

It  has  been  stated  and  repeated  over  and 
over  that  no  group  of  Immigrants  conformed 
more  wlkoleheartedly  than  the  sons  of  Erin 
to  the  basic  Institutions  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment they  found  In  the  New  World.  By 
hundreds  of  thousands  they  flocked  to  the 
polls  on  election  days  and  by  their  special 
genius  for  political  organization  they  helped 
to  direct  the  course  of  the  Democratic  Party 
which  had  shown  them  a  far  more  friendly 
countenance  than  was  true  of  Its  traditional 
rival.  But  they  never  wavered  In  their  loy- 
alty to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  creed. 
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Catholic  men  and  women  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion have  fllled  and  do  fill  public  posts  of 
great  Importance  efllclently  and  faithfully. 
The  first  Irlsiunan  to  hold  the  office  of  mayor 
of  New  York  was  William  R.  Grace,  elected 
In  1880,  and  today,  83  years  later,  the  mayco- 
of  New  York,  Robert  P.  Wagner,  lays  claim 
to  Irish  ancestry  through  his  late  mother. 
And  that  Is  the  pattern  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  at  present  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  Catholic  men  of 
Irish  extraction  representing  their  States 
and  In  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  there 
are  a  large  nxunber  of  men  and  some  women. 
Catholic  and  of  Irish  "blood  representing 
their  congressional  districts  In  a  most  com- 
mendable numner. 

We  have  now  and  have  had  down  through 
the  years  many  outstanding  men  of  Irish 
blood  serving  as  Governors  of  our  great 
States.  In  my  Judgment  the  most  Illustrious 
of  them  was  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith,  whose 
record  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
win  live  forever  in  our  State  and  throughout 
our  country.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  more  beneficial  legis- 
lation tlian  any  other  Governor  of  any  State 
In  the  entire  country,  and  laws  now  on  the 
statute  books  of  New  York  State  have  set  a 
pattern  which  has  been  followed  In  numer- 
ous other  States  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  Is  Indeed  remarkable  that  shortly  after 
the  great  migration  Prcfldent  Franklin 
Pierce,  a  Democrat,  appointed  as  his  Post- 
master General,  James  Campbell  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  Irish  Catholic  and  the  first  to  be 
named  to  a  President's  Cabinet.  Since  then 
other  Catholics  of  Irish  extraction  have 
served  In  Presidents'  Cabinets,  and  they  have 
served  as  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  and  In  various  Judicial 
posts  throughout  the  country. 

The  election  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
whose  forebears  were  born  in  Ireland,  as  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States — the 
first  Catholic  President — was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  Intelligence  and  tolerance  of  millions 
of  non-Catholics  In  our  country.  We  can  be 
proud  of  him.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  Intellect, 
great  Integrity,  and  courage  that  Is  bound- 
less. His  problems  from  the  day  he  took 
office  have  greatly  exceeded  the  norm.  No 
President  In  American  history  has  borne 
greater  burdens  than  he  Is  bearing  at  this 
nuHnent.  Diplomatic  disasters  of  first  mag- 
nitude confront  us  on  every  side.  Pressure 
of  the  enemy  and  doubts  among  our  allies, 
the  groans  of  the  enslaved  nations  and 
peoples,  and  the  whimpers  of  the  appeasers 
assail  the  President  from  every  angle.  The 
press  Indicates  almost  dally  the  creation  of 
one  crisis  after  another.  But,  It  can  be  truly 
stated,  that  in  the  American  tradition.  If  the 
crisis  Is  great  the  crisis  will  produce  the 
man,  and  I  feel  that  no  man  In  our  history 
Is  better  qualified  to  make  decisions  than 
President  Kennedy.  He  knows  the  horrors 
of  war  because  he  lias  suffered  them.  But 
he  also  knows  that  freedom  Is  priceless  be- 
cause he  offered  his  own  life  to  save  It.  It 
Is  my  conviction  that  he  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge on  every  side  and  that  he  will  give  the 
leadership  we  must  have  In  these  crucial 
days.  I  sincerely  believe  that  historians  of 
another  day  will  cite  this  Catholic  American 
President  of  Irish  ancestry  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Chief  Executives. 

I  do  not  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  this 
morning  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
priests  and  the  religious  for  the  position  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  holds  today. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Republic,  nearly 
187  years  ago.  most  of  the  priests  were  of 
Irish  blood,  and  they  were  followed  by  hun- 
dreds of  others  down  through  the  years,  who 
with  the  members  of  religious  orders  help- 
ing them.  buUt  our  churches,  our  schools, 
our  colleges,  our  universities,  hospitals  and 
other  Institutions.     We  shall  never  be  able 


to  repay  them  for  not  only  their  spiritual 
leadership,  but  for  their  great  contribution 
through  accomplishment  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  present 
this  momlng,  Is  fully  cognizant  at  their 
tireless  efforts.  There  are  in  this  room, 
members  of  families  whose  relatives  pre- 
ceded them  to  this  country  who  were -part  of 
that  great  contingent  ot  priests  and  re- 
ligious— to  whom  I  sincerely  pay  tribute. 
And,  let  us  all  ever  be  proud  of  and  grateful 
lor  the  contribution  of  the  Irish  to  the 
church,  education  and  government  in  the 
United  States. 


Law  Ob»ervance  Exhibit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
Members  will  read  with  interest  the  re- 
marks of  Harry  D.  Shargel,  Esq.,  and 
the  program  of  the  dedication  cere- 
monies in  connection  with  the  third  law 
observance  exhibit.  "Law  Enforcement 
Serves  the  Community."  which  took 
place  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation on  May  27,  1963: 

Law  Observance  Exhibit 
(By  Harry  D.  Shargel) 

The  Federal  Bar  Association  (Philadelphia 
chapter)  tlirough  Its  law  observance  com- 
mittee is  engaged  In  a  year-round  rwx>gram 
to  promote  respect  for  law  and  those  who 
enforce  It. 

Our  activities  are  designed  to  educate  the 
public  In  the  functions  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies;  to  urge 
the  public  to  respect  and  uphold  the  law; 
and  to  Improve  the  morale  of  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  broaden  their  training,  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  law  enforcement  as 
a  career,  and  help  attract  the  highest  caliber 
of  personnel  to  this  field.  We  have  pro- 
moted coordination  among  law  enforcement 
agencies,  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  Judi- 
ciary, penologists,  and  welfare  organizations. 

As  part  of  our  endeavors  we  liave  caused 
posters  to  be  displayed  bearing  the  slogan. 
"The  Law  PrcRecte  You.  Respect  It.  Uphold 
It.  Obey  It,"  published  a  directory  of  law 
enforcement  agencies;  sponsored  television 
programs  designed  to  educate  the  public 
concerning  the  fine  work  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  organized  coordination  con- 
ferences among  those  concerned  vrlth  crime 
and  delinquency;  arranged  the  distribution 
to  teachers,  parents,  and  students  of  rele- 
vant literature;  established  a  speakers  bu- 
reau which  furnishes  speakers  In  further- 
ance of  our  program;  arranged  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  degree  course  In  police 
science  and  administration  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity and  organized  exhibits.  We  are  cur- 
rently sponsoring  a  weekly  radio  program 
on  station  WIBG  of  Interviews  of  persons 
connected  with  the  law  enforcement  process, 
a  series  of  spot  messages  urging  respect  for 
law  by  outstanding  citizens  on  radio  station 
WIBG  and  a  similar  series  on  WRCV-TV. 
We  are  also  sponsoring  a  youth  accomplish- 
ment program  designed  to  direct  youthful 
drives  Into  constructive  channels,  i>rovlde  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  appropriate 
recognition  to  young  people  regardless  of 
their  relative  capabilities.  We  have  already 
had  dramatic  evidence  of  the  Importance  of 
this  youth  program. 


Today,  imder  the  theme.  "Law  Enforce- 
ment Serves  the  Community,"  we  Inaugurate 
our  third  law  observance  exhibit  to  be  held 
at  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank.  We  hope 
that  this  exhibit  will  help  us  all  to  realize 
the  Important  part  our  law  enforcement 
personnel  play  in  making  our  American  way 
of  life  possible.  All  of  ua  should  become 
familiar  with  the  fine  work  of  each  law  en- 
forcement agency  and  realize  that  the  law 
enforcement  agent,  whether  a  local  police- 
man. State  ofiQclal,  or  Federal  agent,  is  a 
friend  dedicated  to  public  service  and  the 
protection  of  each  of  us. 

We  in  Philadelphia  can  take  special  pride 
In  the  fact  that  the  work  erf  the  Phila- 
delphia chapter  law  observance  committee 
Is  serving  as  a  model  for  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Chapters  around  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  inspiration 
afforded  by  past  exhibits  in  this  bank,  a 
national  exhibit  will  be  oi>ened  in  the  RCA 
Exhibit  Hall  In  Radio  Olty,  N.Y..  on  June  17, 
1963. 

We  are  especially  thankful  to  the  Phila- 
delphia National  Bank  for  making  thIS'  ex- 
hibit possible. 

DB>ICATI0N    of  THE   LAW    OBSERVANCE   EXHIBIT 

Host:  Philadelphia  National  Bank- 
Frederic  A.  Potts,  president;  Robert  H. 
Schong;   director  of  public  information. 

Exhibitors;  Civil  Service  Commission — 
William  T.  Keeselring,  recniltlng  representa- 
Uve. 

Food  and  Drxig  Administration:  Fred  L. 
Lofsvold.  district  director. 

Justice  Department:  Federal  Bureau  ot 
Investigation — Fred  A.  FrcAbose,  special 
agent  in  charge. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization:  Lorraine 
W.  Humej,  district  director. 

U.S.  attorney:   Drew  J.  T.  O'Keefe. 

Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control  Board: 
Walter  R.  Wilson,  supervisor  in  charge  of 
enforcement  district  No.   1. 

Philadelphia  Police  Department;  Howard 
R.  Leary.  acting  commissioner. 

Post  Office  Department:  A.  J.  Harklns, 
postal  Inspector  In  charge. 

Treasury  Department:  Coast  Guard — F.  M. 
McCabe.  captain  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
customs;  Ciiarles  Belswlnger,  customs  agent. 

Internal  Revenue  Service;  Dean  J.  Barron, 
regional  commissioner,  alcohol  and  tobacco 
tax;  Louis  DeCarlo,  assistant  regional  com- 
missioner, automatic  data  processing;  Ed- 
ward J.  Manning,  assistant  regional  com- 
missioner, Intelligence;  J.  Walter  Pearson, 
acting  assistant  regional  commissioner.  Secret 
Service;  Joseph  P.  Jordan,  special  agent  in 
charge. 

Exhibit  coordinator;  Martin  J.  Dempsey. 
public  information  officer,  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Sponsor;  Federal  Bar  Association  (Phil- 
adelphia chapter);  president.  Congressman 
Herman  Toll;  first  vice  president.  Harry  D. 
Shargel;  second  vice  president.  Judge  Earl 
Chudoff;  third  vice  president.  Russell  J.  Bor- 
den; treeisurer,  Herman  R.  Testan;  secretary 
and  national  vice  president.  A.  S.  Harzen- 
steln. 

Law  observance  conunlttee:  chairman, 
Harry  D.  Shairgel;  special  assistant  to  counsel. 
Defense  Clothing  and  Textile  Supply  Center; 
cochalrman.  Norris  S.  Harzensteln.  field 
supervisor,  FBI;  members,  Hon.  Earl  Chudoff, 
Judge,  court  of  common  pleas;  Louis  DeCarlo, 
district  coordinator  of  Treasury  enforcement 
agencies;  Ephralm  Gomberg,  executive  vice 
president.  Philadelphia  Crime  Conunisslon; 
Mrs.  Lorraine  W.  Hiirney.  District  Director, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
Hon.  Drew  J.  T.  O'Keefe,  U.S.  attorney;  Hon. 
Joseph  8.  Lord  in.  Judge,  U.S.  district  court; 
Hon.  Herman  Toll,  House  of  Representatives; 
Hon.  Harold  K.  Wood,  Judge.  U.S.  district 
court;  Morris  Wolf.  Robert  V.  Faragher, 
counsel.  Radio  Corp.  of  America;  Hon.  Fran- 
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cU  L.  VanDuaen.  Judg«.  VS.  district  covirt; 
advlMr  en  radio  and  television.  Martha  A. 
Gable:  adviser  on  municipal  police  problems, 
Howard  ^    Leary. 

HlCHLIC>!TS  or  THB  LaW   OBSDIVANCE  EXHIBIT 

civil  Service  Commission:  Exhibit  indi- 
cates careers  In  Federal  service  and  type  of 
work  that  can  be  done,  contains  a  message 
from  the  President  and  an  Inspirational 
centerpiece  representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  an  employer. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration:  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  enforces  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  thereby 
protecU  the  community  by  Insuring  that 
foods  are  safe.  pure,  and  wholesome  and  made 
under  sanitary  conditions;  drugs  and  thera- 
peutic devices  are  safe  and  effective  for  their 
intended  uses:  cosmetics  are  safe  and  pre- 
piu-ed  with  appropriate  Ingredients,  and  that 
all  of  these  products  are  honestly  and  In- 
formatively labeled  and  packaged.  In  the 
display  are  devices  seized  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  which  Indicate  various 
forms  of  therapeutic  quackery  Including  an 
electreat;  a  radioactive  pillow:  an  Admiral 
See  Saw:  healt-alre.  slender  belt;  spectro 
chrome  device,  etc. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  Two  dra- 
matic exhibits:  one  provides  a  brief  look  at 
some  of  the  many  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions oif  the  FBI:  the  other  demonstrates 
graphically  the  continuing  struggle  between 
the  oppressive  world  communism  and  the 
Ideals  of  personal  freedom  which  motivates 
the  United  States  and  her  people  There  is 
also  a  variety  of  explanatory  literature  avail- 
able for  further  study. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization:  I>lsplay 
pertains  to  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
activities;  for  example  entrance  of  aliens  into 
this  country,  and  the  laws  regarding  citizen- 
ship. 

VS.  attorney:  Exhibit  contains  a  picture 
and  message  from  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  law  enforce- 
ment; a  replica  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
seal;  a  picture  and  message  frcmti  the  US. 
Attorney  In  relation  to  law  enforcement; 
illustrations  of  seven  stages  in  a  criminal 
trial;  and  several  symbols  of  Justice. 

The  display  Includes  a  small  still  and  the 
use  of  sample  packaged  illicit  liquor  and 
posters  used  to  encourage  enforcement  of 
liquor  statutes. 

Philadelphia  Police  Department:  Exhibit 
Includes  confiscated  guns  and  police 
weapons.  Also  the  excellent  training  of 
police  dogs  (referred  to  as  the  canine  corps) 
is  portrayed  in  a  number  of  photographs. 

Poet  Office  Department:  An  exhibit  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Chief  Insp>ector. 
Poet  OfBce  Department,  pdttrays  the  history 
of  the  postal  inspection  service  beginning 
with  Its  inception  In  1737  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  first  appointed  by  the  British 
Colonial  Postmaster  General  as  postmaster 
of  Phll.idelphla  and  given  the  additional 
duties  of  regulating  the  several  post  offices 
and  bringing  the  postmasters  to  account. 
The  display  shows  an  outline  of  functions 
and  the  general  areas  of  investigation:  Post 
office  burglaries,  holdups  of  mall  ctistodlans. 
poisons  and  bomlM  sent  through  the  mail,  ex- 
tensive direct  mall  selling  of  pornography, 
and  fraudulent  schemes  by  unscrupulous 
promoters. 

Coiut  Guard:  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  a  very 
unique  display  consisting  of  a  complete 
navigational  light  assembly  now  used  on 
ligbthouaes  and  buoys  composed  of  light, 
flash  timer,  and  automatic  lampchanger. 
This  navigational  aid  is  the  newest  type 
and  Is  In  actual  use  throughout  UJ9.  waters. 

Customs:  This  exhibit  indicates  some  of 
the  many  ways  by  which  narcotics  are  smug- 
gled from  place  to  place.  There  Is  also  a 
panel  describing  many  of  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  ° 


Alcohol  and  tobacco  tax  (IBS)  :  Display 
sets  forth  Uws  enforced  concerning  use  ot 
firearms,  weapons  daaslfled  as  firearms  com- 
ing within  the  ptirvlew  of  the  national  and 
Federal  firearms  acts,  and  pictures  demon- 
strating the  resulU  of  not  practicing  safety 
in  the  use  of  firearms. 

Automatic  daU  proceMlng  (IRS):  Under 
the  integrated  automatic  data-processing 
system,  graphic  chart*  Illustrate  the  flow  of 
returns,  documents,  and  magnetic  tape  be- 
tween internal  revenue  district  offices,  the 
Philadelphia  Regional  Service  Center,  and 
the  National  Computer  Center  at  Martlns- 
burg.  W.  Va. 

Intelligence  Divtiion  (IRS>  :  The  Intelli- 
gence Division  serves  the  community  by  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  pertain  to  wagering  and 
gambling  and  Income  tax  fraud  In  so  doing. 
It  brings  to  Justice  many  racketeers  and 
gamblers.  This  Is  exemplified  In  the  display 
which  contains  actual  equipment  seized  dur- 
ing raids  on  Illegal  operations  and  data  re- 
lating to  the  scientific  detection  of  Income 
tax  fraud.  Some  of  the  Items  In  the  dis- 
play are  a  slot  machine  which  was  seized  for 
failure  to  purchase  the  occupational  stamp 
for  its  operation:  a  Bollta  board,  a  Chinese 
lottery  drum,  and  a  p>ollcy  drum,  a  tabulation 
of  lottery  play  on  flash  paper,  an  exhibit 
relating  to  a  bookie  operation  using  trans- 
clevers.  a  card  and  picture  display  of  no- 
torious income  tax  evaders,  and  newspaper 
headlines  of  Income  tax  cases  and  other  tax 
articles. 

Secret  Service:  Exhibit  shows  seized 
contraband  Items  such  as  $10.  $20.  and  $100 
counterfeit  notes  made  by  professional 
counterfeiters:  copper  and  zinc  plates  used 
In  making  counterfeit  notes;  and  one  set  of 
obverse  and  reverse  lead  molds  for  a  $10  de- 
nomination coin.  Also  displayed  are  the 
products  by  which  the  violators  are  Identi- 
fied. 


The  United  State$  on  the  Defensive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    WIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29.  1963 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
President  is  such  an  expert  when  he 
writes  about  courage,  but  he  does  not  dis- 
play it  when  he  faces  the  Communist 
tyrant.  The  following  report  of  the 
farewell  meeting  l)etween  Castro  and 
Khrushchev,  in  the  May  23  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  is  most  re- 
vealing. 

The  Communists  are  arrogant  and 
have  every  reason  to  be.  President  Ken- 
nedy is  on  the  defensive  and  acts  It.  Is 
this  the  way  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  most  powerful  military  force  in  the 
world  should  behave? 

Ttie  report  follows :  ' 
RcAOT   To   Resist  Airr   Attempt  To   Invade 

Cuba — Dxfaktcno    Castso    Hears    Promise 

or  Stbono  Backinq 

Moscow,  May  23. — Premier  Khrushchev, 
addressing  a  huge  farewell  meeting  for  Fidel 
Castro,  warned  today  that  the  situation  in 
the  Caribbean  carries  possibilities  of  be- 
coming worse  than  last  October. 

In  a  speech  of  more  than  an  hour,  the 
Soviet  Premier,  in  shirt  sleeves  and  bare- 
headed In  a  broiling  sun,  declared: 

"If  the  VS.  Government  does  not  show 
necessary  oonunonsense  and  understanding 
of   the   situation    and   permits   Itself  to  be 


drawn  Into  a  dangerous  path,  a  situation 
even  more  formidable  than  that  of  last  Oc- 
tober nUght  arise  in  the  world. 

"If  sucb  a  situation  Is  created  by  the 
aggressive  forces  of  Imperialism,  clearly  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  emerge  from 
the  crisis  than  It  was  in  1M2." 

Later,  at  a  Kremlin  reception  for  the 
l>earded  Cuban,  Mr  Khrushchev  appeared  to 
be  In  a  more  peaceful  mood  when  he  said  he 
will  not  capitulate  to  "delirious  talk"  about 
going  to  war  to  promote  communism  His 
statement  seemed  aimed  at  the  Chinese. 

PLEDGES  DETXNSE 

Stopping  only  occasionally  for  small  bursts 
of  applause,  while  the  Cuban  Prime  Minister 
looked  on  at  the  outdoor  mass  meeting.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  said: 

"A  breach  of  obligations  assumed  by  the 
United  States  would  not  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  perfidy.  This  would  radically 
undermine  trust  and  make  coming  to  terms 
more  difficult." 

He  pledged  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
defend  Cuba  If  the  United  States  should  at- 
tack that  island  of  communism. 

Responding,  Mr.  Castro  thanked  the  So- 
viet people  for  their  cordial  hospitality  dur- 
ing his  visit. 

"An  avalanche  of  love  fell  upon  us."  he 
declared. 

He  was  unable  to  begin  speaking  for  sev- 
eral moments  after  he  stood  up  t>ecau8e  of 
the  roaring  applause. 

SBxs  CAprrAUsM  dead 

"The  Cuban  revolution  has  again  borne 
out  the  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  teaching  that  In 
the  modern  world  the  balance  of  forces  Is 
In  favor  of  the  8o<;lallst  (Communist)  camp," 
Mr.  Castro  declared. 

"Cuba  has  l^urled  the  old  capitalist  so- 
ciety forever  as  a  corpse  which  will  never 
come  to  life  again." 

The  victory  of  the  revolution  in  Cuba, 
which  be  said  lies  only  90  miles  from  the 
biggest  center  of  imperialism,  also  proved 
another  Marxist-Leninist  principle:  That  the 
Imperialists  themselves  inevitably  dig  a  grave 
for  themselves,  he  added. 

Later,  Tass  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  conferred  upon  Mr.  Castro  the  title 
of  Hero  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Order  of 
Lenin  and  the  Gold  Star  Medal.  The  decree 
says  the  hero  title  was  granted  to  Mr.  Castro 
"for  bis  outstanding  services  In  organizing 
the  trliunphant  struggle  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  heroic  Cuban  people,  for 
a  worthy  contribution  to  the  great  cause  of 
peace  and  socialism." 

In  pledging  again  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Cuba,  Mr.  Kbrusbcbev  said: 

"If  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  strictly 
observe  the  agreement  that  has  been  reached 
and  aggravates  the  situation,  we  shall  have  to 
discharge  our  international  duty,  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  fraternal  Cuban  people  and  come 
to  their  assistance." 

don't  plat  wrrH  mm 

"We  must  say  with  all  seriousness:  Do 
not  play  with  fire  gentlemen,  and  do  not 
play  with  the  destinies  of  the  people." 

He  proposed  that  the  situation  in  the 
Caribbean  could  be  "normalised"  on  the 
basis  of  principles  put  forward  by  Mr.  Castro, 
Including  American  sxirrender  of  Guant^n- 
amo  Naval  Base. 

He  did  not  clearly  outline  what  he  felt 
made  the  situation  now  possibly  more  dan- 
gerous than  last  October,  when  President 
Kennedy  declared  a  blockade  of  Cuba  to 
force  the  Soviet  leader  to  pull  nuclear  rockets 
off  the  island. 

Mr.  BUirushchev  recalled  that  the  United 
States,  during  settlement  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 
had  promised  not  to  invade  Cuba. 

He  maintained  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  which  nearly  brought  the 
world  to  the  "brink  of  thermonuclear  war" 
last  October. 
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Mr.  Khmshchev's  charges  were  made  in 
a  long,  pu-epared  speech  which  he  read 
through  his  steel -rimmed  spectacles.  An 
interpreter  whispered  a  translation  into  the 
ear  of  Mr.  Castro,  who  wore  his  customary 
green  fatigue  uniform  and  beret. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  claimed  it  is  the  im- 
perialists themselves  who  are  creating  revo- 
lutions In  Latin  America — but  the  "mythical 
hand  of  Moscow."  The  Imperialists,  he  said, 
are  exploiting  the  people  and  thus  causing 
them  to  demand  something  better. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  approvingly  quoted  those 
phrases  from  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  say  that  people  have 
the  right  to  choose  a  government  of  their 
liking.  These  words,  he  said,  have  a  very 
current  ring  300  years  later. 

He  hailed  Mr.  Castro  as  "Dear  comrade." 

HUGE  caoWD  ON  HAJfD 

More  than  125,000  persons  Jammed  the 
stadium  to  cheer  the  two  leaden.  Overhead, 
planes  trailed  Soviet  and  Cuban  flags. 
Swarms  of  Russians  wore  pap>er  hats  bearing 
Cuban  emblems. 

Mr.  Castro,  who  arrived  in  late  April,  has 
had  one  of  the  greatest  weicocnes  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ever  given  a  foreigner  during  his 
stay  here. 

Today's  crowd  gave  Mr.  KhruBhchev  a 
roaring  reception. 

The  Soviet  Precnlsr  aseoaed  American 
monopolists  ot  exploiting  Cuba  until  they 
were  thrown  out  by  the  Castro  revolution. 
But,  he  added,  the  revolution  and  seizure  of 
the  property  of  the  landlords  Is  the  easiest 
part.  The  harder  part,  he  said,  is  to  "rid 
the  people  of  bourgeois  tendencies  and  con- 
struct socialism." 

"The  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  al- 
ways been,  are.  and  will  be  with  the  p>eopl6 
of  Cuba. 

"The  Cuban  revolution  iMU'ta  the  dawn 
of  a  new  life  on  the  American  continent. 
The  eyes  of  millions  in  LatLa  America  are 
now  turned  to  heroic  Cuba  because  it  is  on 
that  island  that  a  road  to  a  better,  happy 
life  Is  being  blazed." 

SEEKS  CHUVA   avoobo 

Mr.  Khrushchev  also  daclared  the  Soviet 
Union  would  make  every  effort  to  make 
Ideological  peace  with  China.  He  mentioned 
China  by  name. 

"We  will  spare  no  affqrta  to  unite  our 
forces  and  remove  dliferenoes  between  us," 
the  Premier  said. 

He  scoffed  at  what  be  deaoribed  as  West- 
em  efforts  to  develop  a  split  within  the  Com- 
munist camp. 

He  said  he  looked  to  Chinese -Soviet  nego- 
tiations to  slay  old  myths. 


"Not  a  few  fabrications  appear  in  the  bour- 
geois press  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  Conununist  Parties  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,"  he  said.  "As  you  know,  a  meet- 
ing of  delegations  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist 
Party  of  China  will  be  held  shortly.  We 
shaU  do  everything  to  have  this  meeting  lead 
to  the  rallying  of  our  forces,  ellminatlBg  the 
differences  in  our  understanding  of  certain 
questions." 

PREDICTS    ECD    THrOMPH 

"We  express  the  hope  that  this  mesUng 
will  bring  our  parties,  the  entire  lnt«-na- 
tional  Conununist  and  working  class  mova- 
ment,  even  closer  together.  The  great  cause 
of  communism  will  overcome  all  obstacles 
in  its  onward  advance  and  will  triunoph 
throughout  the  world." 

Planes  flew  overhead  and  big  baHoens  sur- 
rounded the  stadliim  for  one  of  the  biggest 
rallies  ever  staged  in  the  Soviet  sapital  for 
a  visiting  foreign  leader. 

Vladimir  Promyslov,  Mayor  ol  Moscow, 
presided  at  the  ceremony  from  a  big  stand 
mounted  on  the  football  fleld. 

Mr.  Promyslov  said  Cuba  had  chosen  the 
slogan  "Homeland  or  Death"  for  Its  sloffan. 
and  added :  "l^ils  slogan  will  win.** 

"You  cannot  bring  to  their  knfses  the 
bovirageous  Cuban  people,"  he  cried. 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL  REOORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracta 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  oost  tinereof 
(VB.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1943). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Concrxssionai.  ReeoaD, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  ttM 
RxcoBO  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmm 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  ptirchaee  reprints  from 
the  Recokd  should  be  proceseed  throu^  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENOB 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegatee 
who  have  changfed  their  residences  win  pleckse 
give  information  thereof  to  the  OcTerament 
Printing  Offloe,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxoobo. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTINa    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  prol>able  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UJS. 
Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Comrilttee  on  House - 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  g^lve  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Prater,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLXCATIONS,  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  he  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  pvompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dociiments  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Doctmients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UjS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  [K-lce  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  c\irrent  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WKST    vnUJINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31.  1963 


Mr.    HECHLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    ap- 
proximately 100  business  leaders  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va..  area  assembled  on 
May   17,   1963,  to  hear   an   address  by 
James    N.    Sites,    assistant   to   the   vice 
president.  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads.   The  address  by  Mr.  Sites  was 
presented  before  the  Railroad  Commu- 
nity Service  Committee  of  Huntington. 
I  believe  these  remarks  are  very  sig- 
nificant and  closely  related  to  current 
discussions    of    the    transport    policies 
which   our   Nation   should   adopt.    Mr. 
Sites  reveals  the  results  of  his  findings 
in  some  25  countries  where  he  examined 
government      transport      policies.    His 
conclusions    deserve    the    attention    of 
every  Member  of   Congress  and  all   in 
the  Nation  interested  in  better  trans- 
port service  for  the  United  States: 
Trail  to  Supkhtranspobt  Service 
(By  James  N.  Sites) 
One   or    the    most   baffling    and    enduring 
ironies  on  the  American  scene  Is  symbolized 
by  our  cities'  traffic  Jams,  overcrowded  alr- 
lanea,     train     discontinuances,     and     other 
transport  tangles.    Weve  never  had  so  many 
gleaming    highways.    Jet-age   airports,    tow- 
boats,  pipelines — or  spent  so  many  billions 
for  such  faculties. 

Yet  the  Irony  remains  that  millions  of 
people  have  never  had  a  tougher  time  get- 
ting from  one  place  to  another.  And  It 
appears  we're  In  for  an  even  tougher  time 
In  the  future. 

There  Is  a  way  out  of  this  vicious  circle 
In  transport,  however.  Taking  off  from  re- 
ports of  the  many  authorities — the  latest 
being  President  Kennedy  himself — who  have 
long  labored  to  come  up  with  answers  to 
this  riddle,  my  wife  and  I  searched  around 
the  world  and  found  a  route  that  we  be- 
lieve can  lead  to  a  new  streamlined  shape 
for  our  transport  network,  with  strength 
and  stability  built  into  the  shaky  Industry, 
and  an  entire  new  era  of  better  transport 
service. 

Propelled  by  an  Elsenhower  exchange  fel- 
lowship, we  left  the  United  States  In  late 
1961  on  our  year-long  quest  for  clues  to 
the  transport  future.  Ovir  trek  took  us 
through  35  countries  from  Ireland  through 
E^irope  and  the  Middle  East  to  India  and 
Rtissla.  We  rode  trains,  buses,  planes,  ships, 
telked  with  ticket  clerks,  carrier  officials, 
transport  ministers.  Industrial  shippers,  trav- 
elers, and  ordinary  citizens. 

The  results  were  striking,  exciting  In  their 
Implications.  In  fact,  we  were  hardly  pre- 
pcu-ed  to  find  such  a  widespread  groping  for 
answers  to  transport  questions  or  such  diver- 
sity of  remedial  actions.  Public  policy 
changes  are  taking  place  In  countries  with 
as  different  an  environment  and  political 
approach  as  Britain  and  Russia.  Swlteer- 
land    and    Yugoslavia.   Norway,    and   Israel. 


The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  others'  hard 
experience  were  everywhere. 

ThU  had  been  precisely  the  hope  of  the  top 
businessmen  and  educators  behind  the 
Elsenhower  exchange  fellowships,  a  limited 
nonpartisan  program  for  nonacademlc  study 
set  up  a  decade  ago  In  honor  of  Ike.  E.EJP. 
leaders  had  felt  the  United  States  might 
profit  from  a  practical,  case-history  look  at 
what  kind  of  government  transport  policies 
are  working  out  abroad,  and  which  are  not. 
It  was  also  hoped  we  could  learn  a  little  by 
looking  back  and  seeing  ourselves  as  others 

see  us. 

We  soon  discovered  that  transport  systems 
are  In  trouble  everywhere.  And  because 
modem  transportation  grew  up  on  the  foun- 
dation of  raUroadlng,  present  troubles  have 
hit  the  railroads  with  particular  Impact. 

Transport  upheavals  can  be  traced  to  a 
booming  growth  of  motor  vehicles  around 
the  world  which,  along  with  air  travel  ex- 
pansion, has  up-ended  the  old  patterns  of 
rail  and  water  service.  Uke  Americans  be- 
fore them,  Europeans  today  display  a  fierce 
hunger  for  owning  an  automobile.  And 
they're  getUng  their  way.  Motor  vehicle 
totals  In  West  Europe  multiplied  4  times 
In  the    1960's,  and   there's  no  slowdown   In 

sight. 

On  the  freight  front,  everywhere  except  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  the  truck  Is  eating 
lustily  away  at  the  railroad's  highest  profit 
traffic,  sidetracking  forever  the  lines'  one- 
time near-monopoly  on  goods  transport. 

Thus,  the  question  Inevitably  arises:  Can 
railroads  adjust  to  or  even  survive  this  tough 
new  competitive  era? 

The  answer  frcwa  overseas  Is  an  emphatic 
"yes,"— and  then  some.  In  fact,  we've  hardly 
begxin  to  realize  the  full  potential  In  the  raU 
form  of  transportation.  This  Ues  In  an  un- 
matched abUlty  to  concentrate  enormoiis 
movements  In  a  limited  space  and  to  cut 
hauling  costs  deeply  when  loaded  with  heavy 
traffic  volume^ 

Herein  lies  the  key  to  the  streamlined  serv- 
ice of  our  future.  And  this  key,  oddly,  lies 
in  recognizing  that  (1)  there  are  many  areas 
where  rallrotMis  whave  no  business  trying  to 
operate  and  (2)  transport  Is  a  team  made 
up  of  many  players,  which  works  well  only 
when  each  U  aUowed  to  do  the  Job  It  can 
do  best. 

The  limitations  on  a  nation's  use  of  rail- 
roads showed  up  most  clearly  during  our 
trip  In  Northern  Ireland.  We  foxmd  that 
trains  hardly  get  rolling  out  of  Belfast  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  end  of  the  line.  With 
■hort  hauls  and  light  loads.  It's  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  Iron  horse  Is  moved  out  to 
pasture  permanently. 

In  Holland  and  Switzerland,  on  the  other 
hand,  railroad  service  Is  not  only  exceUent 
but  the  lines  also  make  money  (If  you  dis- 
regard the  fact  they  pay  no  taxes) .  And  this 
on  a  continent  where  railroading  swims  In  a 
sea  of  red  Ink. 

In  India,  where  railroads  carry  the  over- 
whelming load  of  economic  expansion,  they 
are  strangely  among  ttoe  most  profitable  any- 
where. 

And  In  the  Soviet  Union,  a  super-rail- 
road of  awesome  proportions  and  perform- 
ance Is  In  the  making. 

Behind  these  varying  fortunes  lie  vast  dif- 
ferences In  the  ways  governments  regulate, 
tax  and  aid  railroads  and  competing  trucks, 
buses,  airplanes,  and  Inland  shipping.  These 
show   up   vividly   In   comparing   the  United 


States  and  others.    Por  example,  taking  West 
Europe,  we  fo\ind  that — 

European  cities  place  first  emphasis  on  raU 
transit  In  meeting  urban  traffic  problems, 
whUe  roads  and  autoe  oc«ne  first  In  the 
United  States. 

There  are  almost  no  taxes  on  European 
railroads.  If  U.S.  lines  were  on  tiie  same 
basU,  they  would  not  be  paying  Government 
Bome  $650  million  a  year. 

There  Is  far  less  regiUatlon  of  railroad  rates 
and  fares  abroad.  Paradoxically,  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  of  Europe  have  more 
freedom  to  compete  than  the  privately  owned 
rallrotids  of  America. 

Truck  freight  charges  are  rarely  controlled 
by  governments  abroad. 

Europe  Is  much  more  restrictive  than  the 
United  States  on  truck  capacity,  however, 
regulating  truck  nvmabers  as  well  as  the  cc«n- 
panles  In  the  field. 

European  railroads  have  been  shaped  Into 
Integrated  national  networks — as  If  each 
region  of  the  United  States  had  a  single 
system.  There  Is  little  or  no  competition 
between  railroads,  though  strong  competi- 
tion with  other  forms  of  transp>ortatlon. 

European  lines  have  greater  freedom  to  use 
trucks  and  buses  to  supplement  rail  service 
and  as  substitutes  when  rail  lines  are  aban- 
doned. 

European  governments  are  more  conscious 
of  the  Interrelationship — the  vmlty — of  all 
forms  of  transport;  unlike  the  United  States, 
most  weigh  the  Impact  on  all  carriers  of  In- 
vestment programs  for  each. 

These  general  differences  are  btwiked  up  by 
some  fascinating  specifics  that  hold  further 
clues  to  sound  transjxirt  policies  for  America. 
In  Great  Britain,  for  Instance,  we  found  a 
full-blown  storm  raging  around  the  nation's 
carriers.  Some  $380  million  was  poured  out 
by  Parlltmaent  in  1961  alone  to  cover  the  rail- 
road's deficit,  meaning  $1.30  was  paid  for 
every  $1  taken  in. 

Public  howls  over  these  drains  finally 
forced  government  to  change  from  policies 
of  rigidly  controlling  prices  to  turning 
British  railways  loose  to  raise  and  lower  their 
charges  In  line  with  market  and  demand  con- 
ditions, like  other  businesses.  Key  conserva- 
tives wanted  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  and 
restore  the  carriers  to  private  ownership  (they 
were  nationalized  under  the  labor  govern- 
ment In  1948).  But  investors  wanted  no 
part  of  the  deficit-hounded  white  elephant. 
"The  trouble  with  British  railways,"  one  of 
their  most  knowledgeable  executives  told  us 
In  London,  "Is  that  they're  a  Victorian  age 
relic— a  system  buUt  for  the  IBOO's  trying  to 
do  business  In  the  1960's." 

To  Dr.  Richard  Boechlng,  who  came  from 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  In  June  of  1961 
to  head  up  the  British  Transport  ComnUs- 
slon,  has  fallen  this  awesome  updating  Job. 
His  Ideas  have  Just  been  unveiled.  Drastic 
cutbacks  wUl  have  to  be  made  In  little-used 
trackage:  50  percent  of  the  mileage  Is  han- 
dling but  10  petxjent  of  the  traffic.  As  much 
as  one-third  of  the  halfway  prehistoric 
freight  car  fleet  wlU  have  to  do.  Com- 
mensurate cuts  must  also  be  made  In  man- 
power. Clearly,  a  new  political  storm  Is  In 
the  making. 

Crossing  the  Irish  Sea  to  Dublin,  we 
found  another  transport  uproar,  as  well  as 
a  striking  example  of  the  concept  of  diver- 
sification In  transportation — ownership  un- 
der a  single  management  of  a  raU  system. 
trucks,  buses,  and  barges.  With  the  growth 
of  highway  hauling,  raU  deficits  In  Eire  had 
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o  worsened  that  propoaals  were  aired  to 
)ury  the  railroad  compleCely.  Then.  In  1958, 
he  Irlah  Transport  Co.  got  an  almost  free 
umd  to  reshape  the  transport  structxire  and 
offer  services  bj  rail.  road,  or  water,  which. 
( !ver  best  suits  specific  needs. 

The  result:  The  railroad  Is  now  being 
( harply  pared  down  In  light  trafflc  niral 
t^nmm  and  modernised  on  the  high-volume 
main  lines  between  major  cities.  Trucks 
i^nd  buses.  In  turn,  are  picking  up  the  busl- 
:  leas  where  rails  are  torn  up.  and  service 
liM  osw  be«n  better  or  overall  costs  so 
low. 

The  record  In  these  two  nations  points  up 
]  low  governments  everywhere  attempt  to  re- 
1  at*  the  supply  and  price  of  transport  faclll- 
1  les  to  the  service  detmaods  of  shippers  and 
travelers  by  various  control  meastires.  In- 
I  ludlng  these: 

1.  Influencing  the  buildup  of  capacity  by 
4  oordliMtlng  tiis  oapttal  investment  going 
Into  basic  facilities  (the  simple,  effective  In- 
I  trument  favored  by  Communist  states ) , 
I  nd  by  regulating  right  of  entry  of  eom- 
]  antss  Into  the  field,  the  number  of  vehicles 
1  b«y  nam  or  the  range  and  type  of  vehicle 
<  peratlons. 

2.  Controlling  the  end  product  piicas 
f  targed  by  carriers  (the  major  control  In- 
ikranent  wielded   by  US.   agencies). 

3.  Subsidizing  selected  operators,  thus  re- 
t  uclng  their  costs  and  prices  in  relation  to 
eonjpetltors  and  promoting  their  expansion. 

4  Taxing  selected  operators,  thiis  raising 
ttielr  reiatlve  prices  and  retarding  their  ex- 
p  anslon. 

Because  these  approaches  are  seldom  ra- 
t  onally  planned  for  the  transport  Industry 
SI  an  entity,  their  application  Is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  loud  grinding  and  clash- 
tig  of  gecu«. 

Holland  proved  an  exception.  There,  con- 
t  rols  over  truck  ntunbers  are  exercised  as  a 
Ins  art.  Cach  y«ar  a  studr  group  takes  a 
l  >ok  at  the  economy,  decides  how  much  extra 
t-ansport  capacity  la  needed  to  handle  ship- 
ping demands,  then  gives  out  permits  for 
higher  truck  numbers  (or  rtatrlcts  these  In 
sack  times).  In  Amwlca,  by  contrast,  once 
a  trucker  gets  psrmlsBlon  to  carry  certain 
gxxls  over  certain  routes,  he  can  use  any- 
where from  1  to  1.000  vehicles. 

West  Oermany  has  had  a  law  for  10  years 
t  ghtly  limiting  to  26.000  the  number  of  for- 
hlrs  trucks  operaUng  beyond  50  kUometers 
(  10  miles)  from  home  base.  Truckers  de- 
n  ounce  this  policy  as  destgnsct  to  protect  the 
gant  QovemmeDt  railroad.  :^llroaders  say 
i(  has  protected  truckers  themselves  against 
tftaUuLUve  competition  froca  each  other, 
■x parts  In  India  are  discussing  similar 
Utnltatlons  on  truck  operations  as  a  way  to 
d  vide  transport  spheres  befseen  rail  and 
n«d.  The  most  ctiallsnging  thinking  of  ail 
WB  encotintered.  however,  hell  that  sueh  a 
d  vision  oould  come  about  bet  t  not  by  rigid 
T\  Jam  but  by  natural  economic  pressures  and 
u  MT  choices,  once  all  oarrlsrs  are  put  on  aa 
s<twal  cost  and  rsgulatory  basis  and  allowed 
nc  axlmimi  frssdom  to  compete  for  the  ahlp- 
P  r"*  and  traveler's  buatneas. 

N<arw»y  stands  aut  In  this  regard.  In  mld- 
li«l.  Oslo  levied  a  ktloaaeter  tax  on  all  large 
txacks  and  buses,  thereby  relating  their  tax 
p<  yments  more  precisely  to  i.ctual  use  of 
«*  Ml*-  Vehicle  owners  pay  for  each  kllo- 
■  Mir  driven,  with  the  tax  rate  rising  with 
▼ihlcle  size  and  weight.  Because  trucks 
el  'erlng  for-Ulrs  services  to  the  general  pub- 
ll(t  meet  obagaMaaanot  borne  by  do-lt-your- 
sc  If  tntckers,  a  higher  tax  schedule  Is  applied 
tc  Industry-owned  trucks. 

French  pollcymakera  In  Parts  outHned  an 
mm»^al  tnethod  they  use  to  <>quaJlze  cost 
cendltt<ons  between  tracks  using  pubQcly 
provided  highways  and  ranroad<  which  build 
mtja  repair  track  out  of  their  aim  revenues. 
Ofldal  studies  dlsoloeed  that  t.esplte  gaso- 
11^  prices  of  aro\ind  76  cents  per  gallon, 
tricks   stlU   pay   only  about   (K»  percent   ot 
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their  share  of  road  repair  costs.  Unwilling 
(or  politically  unable)  to  boost  truck  taxa- 
tion, the  Oovemment  decided  Instead  to 
grant  ths  railroad  an  annual  sum  covering 
40  percent  of  railwaf  malnteaanoe  costs. 

Oovemment  spending  for  transport  pur- 
poses Is  the  big  booster  that  can  push 
favvred  carriers  out  In  front  of  others  not  so 
aided.  Rallroculs  have  been  favored  In  this 
area  abroad.  Public  development  o€  roads 
and  domestic  air  facilities  overseas  hss  lagged 
far  behind  America,  while  governments  pay 
out  9214  billion  In  West  Europe  alone  to 
cover  Jxist  the  nationalised  raU  systems'  an- 
nual operaUng  deficits  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  Oovemment  outlays  for 
road,  air,  and  watsr  facilities  have  mors 
than  doubled  In  the  past  decade  to  a  pres- 
ent total  of  914  billion  atmvally;  nothing 
comparable  Is  spent  on  railroads. 

In  Russia,  as  a  resxilt  at  hard-headed 
Kremlin  decisions  that  railroading  yields  the 
most  transport  for  the  least  Invsetment,  the 
railroad  gets  the  lion's  share  sf  expansion 
fxmds.  It  handles  75  percent  of  passenger 
travel  between  cities  and  a  massive  90  per- 
cent of  the  Intercity  freight  volume  (com- 
pared to  3  and  43  percent,  respectively.  In 
the  United  States).  Truota  and  buses  are 
used  In  local  services  and  to  supplement  long 
rail  hauls. 

In  an  effcK^  to  avoid  waste  of  resources. 
Communist  planners  painstakingly  draw  up 
overall  transport  Investment  programs.  In 
the  United  States,  myrtad  Washington  agen- 
cies plow  tax  dollars  Into  highways,  airports, 
and  rtver-and- harbor  works  with  scarcely  a 
glance  at  the  Impact  on  other  forms  of  trans- 
port. Looking  at  our  lack  of  ooordlnatlon.  a 
Tito  official  served  us  this  chilling  thought 
In  Belgrade:  "Communists  consider  the  de- 
tertoratlon  of  transportation  In  the  capitalist 
countrlss  as  a  s\ire  sign  of  the  coming  col- 
lapse of  the  West." 

Not  all  transport  problems  are  in  hand  at 
the  Kremlin  by  any  means.  Deputy  Rail- 
road Bflnlster  Vladimir  OavrUov  revealed  In 
Moscow  that  there  have  been  rtstng  disputes 
over  transport  plans  among  bureaucrats  rep- 
resenting the  different  carriers.  Such  argu- 
ments went  for  settlement  directly  to  the 
top-level  Presidium.  But  this  system  got 
so  cumbersome  that  a  special  Cabinet -level 
Transport  Coordinating  Commission  was  set 
up  m  early  1962  to  bxmip  heads  together  and 
come  lip  with  common  policies.  An  Idea 
for  Washington? 

While  America  and  other  motorized  nations 
worry  about  coping  with  railway  contraction, 
railroad  expansion  la  the  keynote  both  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  In  the  newly  developing 
naUons  of  the  free  world.  India,  for  example, 
laid  down  2.000  miles  of  track  In  ths  IQaO's. 
and  hopes  to  build  thousands  more.  The 
new  naUons  are  still  at  the  stage  of  creat- 
ing mainline  networks.  West  Surope  and 
**»  United  States,  conversely,  overbuilt  their 
rail  system  and  now  must  cut  back — because 
tracks  were  laid  before  the  auto  was  bom 
and  In  many  places  where  roads  can  handle 
the  transport  Job  more  effectively  than  rails. 
"If  we  were  going  to  build  railroads  for 
the  first  time  today,  we  would  do  it  far 
dlfferenUy."  stated  P.  Le  Vert,  director  of 
the  Inland  Transport  Committee  of  the  U.N. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  In  Geneva. 
How?  Mr.  Le  Vert  and  other  experts 
around  the  world  express  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  answer. 

The  great,  undeveloped  art  as  far  as  gov- 
smment  policies  are  concerned,  they  point 
out.  Is  to  allow  the  truck  and  train,  as  well 
as  the  barge  and  airplane,  to  function  as 
parts  of  a  smooth-working  team.  Trains 
should  be  used  to  bring  out  their  basic  ad- 
yantagee  as  a  heavy-volume  or  mass-produc- 
tton  means  at  transportation.  This  would 
result  in  extremely  low  costs  per  unit 
moved — and  low  prices  to  the  public;  and  the 
lower  these  prices,  the  more  freight  volume 
would  be  attracted  to  rails.    The  truck  and 


bus.  on  the  other  hand,  are  unit  vehicles 
that  can  most  naturally  handle  smaller 
movements  or  assemble  over  short  hauls  the 
big  loads  for  through  trimsportatlon  by 
train — or  by  ship  and  barges  where  natural 
or  low-cost  waterways  exist. 

"Almost  all  governments  have  badly  fum- 
bled the  ball  en  this  one,"  a  transport 
leader  told  us  In  Paris.  Louis  Armand,  sec- 
retary general  of  the  International  Railway 
Union  (UIC),  declared  that  "by  allowing  the 
truck  to  escape  many  basic  roadway  costs 
and  thus  overextend  Its  operations  onto  long- 
haul  routes,  present  government  policies 
have  made  bitter  commercial  and  political 
rivals  out  of  two  carriers  that  naturally  sup- 
plement each  other  and  should  be  friends." 

If  any  one  word  could  be  used  to  cap- 
sullze  Inland  transport  problems  around  the 
world,  that  word  Is  change.  Railroads  have 
had  to  make  drastic  Internal  changes  to 
adapt  plant  and  services  to  the  snowballing 
external  changes  brought  by  the  20th  cen- 
tury. And  governments  must  allow  carriers 
to  go  on  making  even  gre-ater  changes.  The 
grim  alternaUves  are  either  collapse  Into 
l>ankruptcy  where  railroads  remain  privately 
owned — or  even  greater  deficits  for  taxpayers 
to  shoulder  where  railroads  are  publicly 
owned. 

This  points  up  one  of  the  most  unusual 
resulU  of  our  studies:  Railroad  problems 
are  much  the  some  regardless  of  the  sys- 
tem of  ownership.  Oovemment  nationali- 
zation of  once-private  railroads  did  nothing 
to  solve  the  problems  that  led  to  take-over. 
The  major  effect.  In  fact,  was  to  delay  solu- 
tions for  10  to  20  years  while  the  public 
picked  up  a  mounting  bill  for  operating  de- 
ficits. A  start  toward  genuine  solutions  In 
Europe  was  finally  forced  In  recent  years 
only  when  this  burden  became  unbearable. 

The  towering  operating  deficits  of  West 
European  rail  systems,  which  average  about 
20  percent  over  and  above  revenues,  are  due 
to  these  four  principal  causes: 

1.  Oovemment-enforced  obligations  to 
provide  a  host  of  "social"  services  at  below- 
cost  charges. 

2.  Bans  against  elimination  of  uneconomic 
lines  and  consolidations  of  imused  stations 
and  other  facilities. 

3.  Political  reluctance  to  allow  reductions 
ot  personnel  even  when  positions  are  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  mechanization. 

4.  Failure  to  require  competing  carriers  to 
pay  realistic  tax  charges  for  using  public 
roods  and  air  and  water  faculties,  thus  spur- 
ring traffic  diversion  from  low-cost  railroads 
to  basically  higher-cost  ccxnpetltora. 

Such  a  listing  of  catises  suggests  solutions. 
One  key  moves  lies  in  Europe's  drastic  loosen- 
ing of  restrictions  over  railroad  ratamaklng. 
thus  permitting  the  lines  to  make  the  most 
of  their  volume-pricing  capabilities.  But 
greater  freedom  to  compete  Is  Insufficient  in 
Itself  to  remedy  over-all  oompetltlve  Imbal- 
ances: This  measure  must  be  accompanied 
by  other  moves  placing  all  carriers  on  an 
equal  cost  and  tax  basis  and  granting  rail- 
roads the  necessary  flexibility  to  adapt  plant, 
operations  and  services  to  changes  In  tech- 
nology, competitive  conditions  and  customer 
demands. 

Experience  around  the  world  Indicates  that 
If  a  nation  Is  to  get  the  most  out  of  raU- 
roodlng  In  this  space  age,  railroads  must  be 
allowed  to  oarry  out  a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion program  In  these  major  areas: 

1.  Eliminate  light-traffic,  high-cost  lines 
and  unneeded  parallel  routes  and  duplicate 
stations,  yards  and  shops,  stripping  railroad- 
ing down  to  the  tnink  and  main  limbs  of 
the  transport  tree. 

2,  Create  a  smoothly  Interconnecting 
transfer  system  to  assemble  trafflo  by  road 
for  long-haul  volume  movement  by  rail,  and 

to    deliver    rail    shipments    door    to    door 

meaning  more  piggybacking  of  truck  trailers 
en  fiat  cars  or  greater  use  of  transferable 
freight  containers. 
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3.  Undertake  bold  railroad  research  pro- 
grams to  develop  new  pricing  methods  and 
new  equipment  to  attract  travelers  and 
shippers  and  build  more  efficiency  Into 
operations. 

4.  Invest  heavily  to  automate  and  mech- 
anize mainline  services  and  step  up  worker 
productivity. 

6.  Reduce  rates  and  fares  In  line  with  the 
new  railroad's  rising  economies. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  what 
Oovemment  itself  can  do  to  bring  about  es- 
sential changes  In  transportation.  A  dozen 
expert  study  groups  set  up  over  the  past 
three  decades  have  called  Insistently  for 
Washington  action  to  clean  out  the  musty 
backlog  of  75  years  of  Inequities  In  our  trans- 
portation law.  President  Kennedy  In  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  has  roundly  In- 
dicted our  "chaotic  patchwork  of  Inconsist- 
ent and  often  obsolete  legislation  and  regu- 
lation." The  truth  Is  that  kindly  old  Uncle 
Sam,  sometimes  Innocently,  sometimes 
Ignorantly,  Is  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
golden  transport  eggs. 

Europeans  are  bewildered  by  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  U.S.  railroads.  A  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  transportation  In 
London  sununed  up  much  of  this  perplexed 
opinion  when  he  declared:  "It  Is  tragic. 
You  Americans  appear  not  only  to  be  under- 
mining a  great  Industry  but  to  be  throwing 
away  a  great  national  asset." 

As  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  case 
histories  abroad,  the  formula  for  sanity  lies 
in  no  brand  of  political  alchemy  but  In  a 
surprisingly  simple  Idea — that  of  equal 
treatment  of  all  competitors.  Government 
actions  that  discriminate  In  taking  taxes 
from  the  various  carriers.  In  granting  aid  to 
them,  and  In  controlling  their  prices  or  de- 
velopment not  only  warp  the  physical  shape 
of  transport  but  prevent  people  from  getting 
the  best  service  at  the  least  cost. 

Our  survey  showed  that  where  govern- 
ments abroad  came  closest  to  treating  all 
carriers  alike,  the  least  costly  and  most 
stable  transport  systems  and  services  re- 
sulted. Conversely,  where  government  poli- 
cies were  the  most  uncoordinated  and  un- 
eqiial  In  their  Impact,  transport  was  in  the 
worst  shape. 

The  choice  of  solutions  before  America 
and  others  Is  to  control  or  not  to  control — 
to  achieve  equality  of  treatment  of  com- 
peting carriers  by  extending  Government 
regulation  and  subsidies  to  those  carriers 
now  free  of  these,  or  by  withdrawing  reg^u- 
latlon  and  subsidies  from  those  carriers 
already   covered. 

In  a  highly  dynamic,  sophisticated  econ- 
omy like  America's,  only  the  latter  choice  Is 
a  practical  proposition.  The  same  Is  true  In 
West  Europe,  In  the  opinion  of  experts  now 
hammering  out  common  transport  pKJllcles 
for  the  Common  Market.  Otherwise,  trans- 
portation and  ultimately  the  economy  as  a 
whole  will  strangle  In  red  tape  and  an  over- 
blown  regulatory   bureaucracy. 

This  approach,  by  coincidence.  Is  squarely 
In  line  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  call  for  new 
Washington  legislation.  His  message  ap- 
peals for  ( 1 )  "equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
forms  of  transportation  and  their  users  and 
undue  preference  to  none"  and  (2)  "greater 
reliance  on  the  forces  of  competition  and 
less  reliance  on  the  restraints  of  regulation." 
In  simplest  terms.  America's  transport 
problem  Is  characterized  by  too  much  of  a 
good  thing — too  many  trucks,  cars,  airplanes, 
barges,  tracks.  Sadly,  our  Government  Is  do- 
ing little  to  deal  with  this  central  Issue.  In 
fact.  Its  bloated  spending  programs  only  add 
to  the  surplus  and  make  matters  worse. 

Washington  can  achieve  a  sound  trans- 
port structure  through  these  specific  actions: 
Stop  building  up  exceslve  transport  ca- 
pacity by  stopping  subsidies  and  promotion 
programs  for  favored  carriers — and  require 
commercial  beneficiaries  to  pay  realistic 
charges  for  using  tax-built  facilities. 


Coordinate  administration  transportation 
programs  and  all  further  Oovemment  Invest- 
ment In  transport  facilities  by  setting  up  a 
high-level  centralizing  office.  Tills  office 
(IXMslbly  a  Federal  Department  al  Trans- 
portation) should  also  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  formulating  and  collecting  fair  user 
charges  In  order  to  make  all  transport  de- 
velopment programs  as  self-supporting  as 
possible. 

Remove  Inequalities  In  the  transport  tax 
structure. 

Drastically  scale  down  regulation  over 
transportation  pricing,  and  allow  carriers  to 
negotiate  reduced-rate  long-term  contracts 
for  freight  traffic. 

Give  an  official  green  light  to  an  acceler- 
ated railroad  merger  movement  to  clear  the 
way  toward  reorganization  of  the  national 
rail  network. 

Allow  any  form  of  transportation  to  pro- 
vide services  by  any  other  form  to  promote 
combination  services  of  the  best  features  of 
each  mode. 

In  these  steps  lie  almost  unimaginable  po- 
tentials for  better,  lower  cost  transport  serv- 
ice for  America.  We  can  choose  now  to  reach 
out  toward  these  goals  or  to  plod  along  our 
present  course,  running  the  risk  of  seeing  our 
transport  networks  collapse  in  political  chaos 
and  wasted  tax  billions. 


Right  of  Private  Property  and  Integration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  zeal 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  there 
is  a  grave  danger  that  we  may  be  riding 
roughshod  over  the  inherent  right  of  a 
citizen  to  his  own  private  property. 
While  all  of  us  abhor  injustice  and  are 
truly  determined  that  all  American  citi- 
zens enjoy  the  full  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  are  we  not  duty 
bound  to  protect  the  freedom  of  associ- 
ation, the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to 
own  property  and  enjoy  It  in  freedom 
without  Federal  dictation? 

These  questions  are  raised  In  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Richard  Wilson  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  29 : 

New  Aspect  or  Integration  Issux  :  Question 

OF   A    Person's    Own    Choice    of   Action 

Reached  in  the  Debate 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

After  about  20  years  of  turbulent  step-by- 
step  progress  toward  race  equality,  the  point 
has  now  been  reached  where  the  morality 
of  personal  choice  comes  stronger  Into  ques- 
tion. 

Many  pec^le.  particularly  in  the  Northern 
States,  have  philosophically  supported  racial 
integration  as  a  principle  of  American  gov- 
ernment while  conducting  their  own  Uves  so 
as  to  minimize  racial  contacts.  Or.  these 
philosophical  supporters  of  Integration  have 
Indulged  In  token  contacts  which  give  the 
semblance  of  avoiding  hypocrisy. 

Pot  more  than  25  years,  beginning  In  1938. 
the  courts  have  been  ordering  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  In  public  facUlUes.  most 
notably  In  the  public  echotHs.  but  also  In 
transportation,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  In 
housing  and  on  public  golf  courses,  beaches, 
swimming  pools,  libraries  and  amusement 
parks. 

The  major  emphasis — in  fact,  It  may  be 


said  the  only  legal  emphasis — In  this  field 
has  been  on  the  equal  use  aud  benefits  of 
public  facilities^ 

We  find  now,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  In  the  sit-in  demonstration 
cases,  the  Introduction  of  a  newer  element 
which  has  been  implicitly  present  all  the 
time  but  not  so  strongly  brought  forward. 
This  Is  the  question  of  private  segregation. 
A  great  many  Individuals  claim  the  right 
to  conduct  their  lives  in  their  own  way  and 
In  the  tradition  of  the  English  common  law. 
They  claim  this  right  In  their  homes,  their 
churches,  their  means  of  making  a  liveli- 
hood and  other  phases  of  their  lives  which 
need  not  be  directly  involved  vrith  the  State. 
They  claim  the  right  to  make  fools  of 
themselves,  to  choose  weak  or  transient 
friends,  to  drink  too  much  or  eat  too  much, 
to  be  rude  to  their  neighbors  and  to  be  surly 
and  Intolerant  with  their  fellow  man  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  his  looks  or  the  way  he 
scratches  himself. 

There  are  some,  probably  millions,  who 
wish  to  practice  private  segregation  by  be- 
longing to  clubs,  and  going  to  or  operating 
restaurants,  stores,  churches,  theaters  and 
social  assemblies  where  there  are  not  any 
Negroes.  This  may  be  a  misguided  and  rep- 
rehensible way  of  life,  but  It  is  not  one 
which  Is  prohibited  by  the  14tb  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
currently  Interpreted. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  continue  to  be 
wholly  the  case  Is  the  question. 

In  the  rulings  freeing  some  40  sit-in  dem- 
onstrators, the  Supreme  Court  came  to  the 
fringes  of  the  question.  These  rulings  were 
based  on  the  Illegality  of  attempting  to  en- 
force segregation  laws  which  are  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Left  open  was  the  question  of  whether  a 
storekeeper  or  restaurant  operator  can  of  his 
free  choice  conduct  his  own  private  segrega- 
tion unaffected  by  law.  If  he  cannot,  then 
there  will  have  been  a  moral  breakthrough 
which  In  due  time  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  wider  ranging  effect.  The  C3ourt  will  have 
an  opportunity  in  the  near  future  to  rule 
more  ntirrowly  on  this  question  In  a  Mary- 
land case  which  has  been  assigned  for 
reargument. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  very  nature  of 
operating  a  business  which  caters  to  the 
general  public  will  be  found  to  be  so  af- 
fected by  the  Interests  of  the  State  that  It 
m\ist  be  open  to  all,  white  and  colored.  The 
fact  that  such  a  business  abuts  a  public 
street  or  must  get  public  licenses  of  one 
form  or  another  may  be  found  to  Invest  It 
with  the  character  of  a  public  facility. 

The  morality  of  personal  choice,  while  not 
yet  Judged  legally  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt, 
has  alwa3rs  been  In  question  In  the  Kennedy 
administration.  This  was  first  seen  In  the 
advocacy  by  the  Kennedys  of  the  admission 
of  Negroes  to  all-white  private  clubs,  and 
more  recently  In  the  President's  propyosals 
that  more  Negroes  and  whites  visit  each 
others  homes  and  share  each  others  eating 
habits.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
question  Is  rising  as  to  whether  a  person 
offering  a  hcwne  for  public  sale  can  legal- 
ly refuse  to  sell  to  a  Negro  for  the  sole  rea- 
son of  the  prospective  buyer's  color. 

In  view  of  these  trends  of  thought,  the 
observations  of  the  Coiirt's  lone  dissenter. 
Justice  Harlan,  are  worthy  of  long  consid- 
eration.   He  said: 

"An  individual's  rtght  to  restrict  the  use 
of  his  property,  however  vmregenerate  a 
particular  exercise  of  that  right  may  be 
thought,  lies  beyond  the  reach  ol  the  14th 
amendment. 

"Freedom  of  the  Individual  to  choose  his 
associates  or  his  neighbors;  to  use  and  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  sees  fit;  to  be  ir- 
rational, arbitrary,  capricious,  even  unjxist 
In  his  personal  relations  are  things  all  en- 
titled to  a  large  measure  of  protection  from 
Government  Interference." 
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EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HO^MER 

or    CAiJrOBMIA   * 
nt  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  31.  l'J63 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speiiker.  Colum- 
nist Bill  Sumner  has  written  an  excel- 
ent  four-part  series  capsullzing  the  test 
)an  Issue  as  It  has  developed  over  the 
rears,  and  particularly  as  i'^  has  become 

Are  sharply  defined  by  deJMite  and  di»- 
niSBion  ov«r  the  past  few  months.  The 
Irst  of  the  summer  articles,  as  printed 
n  the  Long  Beach  Lndependent-Preas- 
relegram  follows: 

Jmttd  Statxs,  Russia  Vizw  Bisks  or  Test 
Bam 

(By  BUI  Sumner) 
Washinoton. — The  most  serloiie  obetiiclee 
'nclng  tbe  earnest  nten  at  the  XJJ3.  dleanna- 
inent  agency  In  their  queet  for  a  nuclear 
.eat  ban  are  located  In  two  widely  separated 
iireaa  of  geography  and  pblloeopby — the 
Xremlln  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Dtates. 

To    begin,    there    remains    a    doubt    that 

rlther  wanta  to  risk  a  ban  on  testing  C3r  re- 

jarda  the  mach  larger  8ub]e<^  at  dlsarma- 

nt  Itself  as  much  more  ttian  sometSxtnc 

»ne  talks  about  beoaose  It  ts  t>etter  than  not 

alklng  about  It  at  ali.    But  t^ie  focus  of  the 

DXtremely  bitter  oontroversy  here  has  been 

I  rummed  up  In  reservations  expressed  by  Rep- 

•eeentatlve    Chwt    Houtiklo,    Democrat,    at 

California. 

HourtKLB.  vloe  chairman  of  the  Joint 
iTocnmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  said,  "superi- 
ority In  nuclear  weapons  la  the  best  Insxir- 
unoe  of  world  peace.  Our  enlightened  self- 
1  nterest  demands  that  we  continue  with  the 
tirther  refinement  of  a  rettaonably  fool- 
l>roof  best-ban  agreement." 

And  therein  lies  the  nub  if  the  contro- 
"er»y,  what  la  a  reasonably  foolproof  test-ban 
iigremnentf  There  are,  of  ooriree,  many  an- 
tra. And  tt  seems  to  be  caly  Incidental 
4hat  the  dlcu  mament  agency  Is  not  dlscuss- 

1  Qg.  not  negottaMng.  aot  even  oentemplatlng 
^ythlng  resembling  a  foolproof  test  ban. 

wmiara  C.  Foster,  agency  administrator, 
^peaks  Instsad  ot  a  "balance  at  risks." 

Foster  believes  the  risks  lnh<Tent  in  a  teat- 
ttan  agreement — through  clanlestlne  under- 
( round  testing  or  abrogation  jf  the  treaty — 
ir9  not  as  rormlclable  as  those  Involved  in 
continued  testing  and  weapons  developmant. 

•A  test  fcan.-  he  said.  "Is  In  the  Interact 
df  both  Bides.  This  curve  of  nuclear  devel- 
cpment  Is  flattening.  We  both  know  a  lot 
about  the  art.  The  recU  worry  wlU  be  the 
(  ondltlons  It)  to  15  years  fkr>ra  now  If  ao  to 

2  5  nations  have  nuclear  weap-^ns." 
It  la  this  concern — the  spread  of  nuclear 

Weapons — along  with  the  ooncem  of  other 
rations  with  radioactive  fallout,  that  seems 
to  supply  the  administration's  drive  for  a 
t^aty  of  SQcns  kind.  But  Foster  sees  anoth- 
advantage.  "a  beglmnlng.  xt  reduce  ten- 
lAans  somewhat,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
future  acreement." 

He  argues  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
tfnlted  States  have  aaough  wi»apons  In  their 
I  uclear  arsenals  to  blow  each  i>ther  and  civil- 
isation from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
argues  further  that  the  clandestine  vmder- 
I  round  testing  which  would  be  possible 
i"ould  do  nottitng  to  changi)  the  strategic 
tjalance  of  power. 

This  last  was  affirmed  tpy  Dr.  Harold 
Brown,  Defense  Depwtment  Director  of  Re- 


search and  Engineering.  He  feels  the  gains 
would  outweigh  the  risks. 

The  atomic  bombs  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  were  at  the  30-kiloton 
range,  a  klloton  being  the  explosive  equiva- 
lent of  1,000  tons  of  TNT. 

Brown  stated  however,  that  the  advances 
In  strategic  weapons  would  not  be  large 
with  the  kind  of  testing  that  could  be  done 
below  the  20-klloton  level. 

"This  Is  not  to  deny  that  some  Interesting 
things  could  be  learned."  he  said,  "but  no 
really  substantial  Improvements  could  be 
expected,  much  less  any  unbalancing  change 
in  strategic  military  strength.** 

He  agrees  that  the  situation  with  respect 
to  tactical  weapons  Is  different,  that  "tests 
of  a  few  kllotons  will  allow  development  of 
the  whole  spectrum  of  tactical  weapons." 

If  one  side  uses  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
and  the  other  cannot,  the  side  with  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  obvloiisly  has  a  substantial 
advantage.  However,  when  both  sides  have 
them,  differences  In  quality  appear  to  make 
very  much  less  difference,  particularly  since 
either  side  can  so  easily  escalate  the  size  of 
tactical   nuclear  weapon  used." 

The  position  here  Is  based  on  many  mili- 
tary considerations,  the  prime  one — again — 
being  that  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States  have  the  nuclear  capability  of  de- 
stroying one  another  many  times  over,  and 
tiuit  It  Is  tile  delivery  systems,  not  that 
which  Is  to  t>e  delivered,  that  have  yet  to  be 
perfected  to  a  foolproof  capability. 

In  addition.  It  Is  argued  that  If  one  co\in- 
try  had  superiority  in  tactical  weapons,  if 
one  nation  had  a  neutron  txunb  and  the 
other  did  not,  tlie  have-not  country  would 
simply  use  the  dirty  old  big  blast  weapons 
at  Its  disposal  In  any  nuclear  showdown. 

Brown,  too.  views  a  test  ban  as  a  minor 
step.  But  he  thinks  It  would  be  important 
"as  an  example  of  agreeing  on  something 
which,  by  Itself,  would  be  useful." 

He  said  there  would  be  a  definite  risk  to 
such  a  treaty.  "But,"  he  said.  "Ifs  a  risky 
world.  It's  not  a  large  risk  as  risks  go  in 
the  world  these  days." 


Test-Ban  Roandap — Part  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAXJroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  second  of  a  four-part 
series  analy^n^  the  test  ban  Issue 
written  by  Columnist  Bill  Sumner  as  It 
appeared  recently  in  the  Long  Beach 
Independent-Prea«-Telegra«i : 

Sttdbkm  A-Pact  Rarau.  Poeas  Risk 


(By  BUI  Smnner) 

Washinoton — One  of  the  major  risks  the 
Nation  would  face  in  the  event  ot  a  nuclefU' 
test  ban  agreement  Ues  not  in  the  area  ot 
clandestine  testing  underground,  but  In  a 
sudden  abrogation  of  suoh  a  treaty  after 
preparation  of  a  series  of  tests. 

This  Is  a  risk  recognized  by  the  Defense 
agency,  and  It  has  a  related  risk  In  wliat 
could  amount  to  a  relaxed  state  In  our  own 
readiness  to  test.  But  It  Is  one  the  admin- 
istration seems  willing  to  accept. 

Franklin  A.  Long.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
agency's  Science  and  Technology  Bureau, 
thinks  this  would  be  the  more  likely  Russian 
oiiolca  as  apposed  to  attempts  at  cheating. 

"Tlie  question  foUows,"  he  said,  "oould 
ttUs  Lf  It  happened  really  upeet  the  power 


balance?  Clearly,  it  would  give  the  Sorlet 
Union  an  advantage,  but  would  U  be 
cataatropliic?**  , 

Long  dldnt  think  to.  ' 

"The  very  worst  It  would  be  Is  significant," 
he  said.  "Tou  can't  have  tested  aU  the 
devices  we  have  without  amassing  a  body  of 
knowledge  to  the  point  that  It  is  no  longer 
a  breakthrough  area. 

"The  rather  obvious  thing  you  can  get 
under  control  is  your  own  ability  and  readi- 
ness for  tests.  So  that  to  a  considerable 
extent  you  can  keep  that  one  In  bounds." 

He  said,  however,  that  a  substantial  threat 
might  develop  "In  a  relaxed  state"  with  our 
readiness  to  test. 

"It  la  reasonable  to  conclude,"  he  said, 
"that  the  zeal  and  the  energy  of  the  people 
In  the  laboratories  would  diminish.  It's  very 
hard  to  assess  how  serious  It  Is,  but  the  areas 
of  greatest  concern  no  longer  show  up  In  the 
weapons  laboratories  anymore.  The  more  slg- 
nlffcant  area  now  is  In  weapons  effect." 

He  said  two  problems  were  apparent  to 
him  in  the  current  great  debate.  The  first 
concerned  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
Nation's  Interest. 

"First,  you  ask  if  a  test  ban  were  obeyed 
by  everybody  would  It  be  a  good  thing?" 
he  said.  "There  are  people  who  think  It 
would  be  a  bad  thing.  Dr.  Teller  quite 
honestly  feels  a  test  ban  Is  'no  good.'  A 
number  who  feel  ttUs  way  are  not  quite  as 
fortlirlght.  If  you  really  don't  tlilnk  It  Is  any 
good.  It  Is  not  quite  as  forttxrlgfat  Just  to 
»ay.  Tm  in  favor  of  a  perfect  test  ban.'  " 

Long  noted  that  the  area  of  most  contro- 
versy at  present  was  in  the  area  of  clandes- 
tine testing. 

"That's  the  particular  area  where  the  crit- 
icism has  been  so  intemperate,"  he  said. 
"No  matter  what  kind  of  a  monitoring  sys- 
tem you  have,  no  one  can  say  It  la  foolproof. 
You  have  to  admit  that  cheating  Is  a  risk. 
Tou  try  to  make  the  alternatives  to  cheating 
as  unattractive  as  you  can." 

It  Is  here  tliat  some  vagueness  enters  the 
picture  as  to  what  the  unattractive  altema- 
Uves  might  be,  but  Long  holds  to  the  line 
Uiat  the  gains  outweigh  the  risks. 

He  conceded  that  with  clandestine  under- 
ground tests.  l>elow  the  threshold  ot  seismic 
identification,  practical  devices  for  pure 
fusion  could  be  tested,  offering  a  more  simple 
and  Inexpensive  trigger  to  a  thermonuclear 
blast  along  with  the  neutron  bomb  and  tac- 
tical weapons. 

The  neutron  bomb  Is  an  atomic  ixwib  set 
up  to  put  a  large  content  of  Its  energy  into 
radiation,  where  the  present  emphasis  is 
oo  blast  and  fire  effects.  Often  cailed  a 
death-ray  bomb.  It  could  kill  troops  with- 
out too  much  destructlTe  blast. 

But  Long  Insists  "you  cant  do  the  honest- 
to-Ood  big  weapons  studies,  not  even  the 
modest  big  weapons  studies.  You  can't  study 
radar  blackout  successfully  and  you  know 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  improvements 
you  make  have  clearly  leveled  off. 

"I  think  It  adds  up  to  the  fact  there  are 
some  risks.  So  the  final  Job,  the  Anal  assess- 
ment would  be,  are  there  gains  that  balance 
the  risks?  If  you  say  there  are  not  any 
gains  than  you  don't  want  to  take  any  risks. 
If  you  dont  see  any  gains,  then  you'd  better 
forget  It,  because  there  are  risks." 

What  are  the  gains  according  to  Long. 
They  are  thoae  cited  by  agency  chief,  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster,  and  others  of  the  agency. 

"Most  Important  to  me,"  he  said,  "Is  the 
role  in  proliferation,  but  I'm  Inclined  to 
give  It  a  substantial  role  in  getting  some- 
thing started." 

Theee  gains,  of  coxirse,  are  disputed  by 
many  In  the  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate, 
where  any  such  treaty  would  need  the  con- 
sent of  two- thirds  of  the  membership.  The 
ciiances  of  such  aproval  wUl  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  article. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALjroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  third  of  the  very  informa- 
tive four-part  series  analyzing  the  test 
ban  issue  written  by  Columnist  Bill  Sum- 
ner as  it  appeared  recently  in  the  Long 
Beach  Independent-Press-Telegram: 
Games  Dxcbt  Nuclka«  Test  Ban 
(By  Bin  Sumner) 

Washington. — The  acrimonious  debate 
here  on  a  nuclear  test  t>an  lias  become  caught 
up  in  a  somewhat  Incomprahenslve  numbers 
game  that  strays  from  the  principal  concern. 
Would  the  gains  under  such  a  treaty  be 
worth  the  risks  Involved?  And  woviid  we 
really  be  risking  our  necks? 

The  administration  and  its  disarmament 
agency  hold  that  It  is  worth  the  rUlt.  and 
that  our  necks  would  not  be  in  danger.  But 
there  Is  a  great  doubt  at  this  point  if  the 
necessary  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  tould  be 
convinced. 

Any  test  ban  treaty — presuming  our  nego- 
tiators could  persuade  Russia  to  agree  to 
one — would  require  ratification  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  in  spite  of  the  blandisiiments  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  (who  believes 
a  ban  now  would  l>e  to  our  military  advan- 
tage) and  William  C.  Foster,  disarmament 
administrator,  there  Is  a  growing  feeling  of 
antagonism  toward  their  proposals. 

Senator  WnxiAM  PVlbsicht,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  whose  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee would  conduct  hearings  on  any  such 
treaty,  seems  to  be  disenchanted  if  not  an- 
tagonistic. 

In  one  confrontation  of  Rusk,  he  told  the 
Secretary : 

"I  am  not  sure  whether  it  Ls  the  weapons 
involved  that  contribute  to  war.  I  wonder 
if  we  are  not  really  preoccupied  with  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  cause  of  our 
troubles." 

He  said  he  had  a  suspicion  tliat  the  dis- 
armament negotiations  were  "diverting  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Government  from  thoae  areas  which  might 
lend  themselves  to  Improving  our  relations 
with  our  present  enemies.  I  doubt  if  this 
contributes  very  much.  You  tiave  created  a 
whole  agency  for  this  particular  activity. 
Nobody  Is  very  optimistic  about  getting  any- 
where. A  lot  doubt  that  you  would  aciileve 
very  much  even  if  you  made  an  agreement." 

Senator  Hxmxt  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  a  meail}er  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Conunlttee  and  ttie  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Is  more  militant  in  his  disap- 
proval. He  discards  as  myths  the  notions 
that  arms  races  have  always  led  to  war. 

"Some  people,"  he  says,  "go  so  far  as  to 
hold  that  any  test  ban  agreement  Is  better 
than  none.  The  logic  of  this  position  is  to 
go  on  making  one  concession  after  another, 
regardless  of  whether  •  •  •  the  end  result 
is  an  enforceable  agreement." 

Senator  Thomas  Dom>.  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  has  railed  against  the  State 
negotiations  repeatedly  since  the  start  of  the 
year,  takes  Issues  with  the  assertion  that 
clandestine  testing  would  not  significantly 
alter  the  military  balance  of  poww. 

"This,"  he  said,  "reveals  a  defeatist  train 
of  thought  which  Is  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous element  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal. This  is  a  philosophy  that  rests  Its 
hope  upon  scientific  stagnation  and  thus 
runs  against  the  grain  of  human  experience. 
This  Is  a  BCaglnot  Line  philosophy." 


Senator  Hubert  Humphrit,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  the  majority  whip  and  author  of 
the  bill  creating  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  feels  tlrnt  a  treaty  could 
be  ratified  but  says  that  it  would  take  an 
all-out  effort  by  the  President  to  do  It. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  Oen. 
Maxwell  Taylor,  tlielr  Chairman,  remain  to 
be  heard  from,  but  reportedly  have  filed 
statements  with  the  Defense  Secretary  wliich 
hold  that  a  test  ban  would  endanger  our 
security. 

Representative  Chet  Holifield,  Democrat, 
of  California,  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Committee,  no  doubt  would  be  heard 
from.  He  feels  that  we  have  reduced  our  de- 
mands in  regard  to  the  number  of  on-site 
inspections  for  underground  tests  (we  are 
asking  for  seven  per  year)  to  too  low  a  figure, 
and  feels  that  It  may  go  lower  "because  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency's  vested  interest 
in  success."  He  feels  that  "success"  here  Is 
the  drafting  of  a  treaty,  and  treaty. 

And  by  far  the  most  indefatigable  of  the 
test  ban  critics.  Representative  Cbaio  Hosmes, 
Republican,  of  California,  who  Is  responsible 
for  bringing  the  current  controversy  to  a 
head,  remains  unstiiled.  As  ranking  House 
minority  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Com- 
mittee, his  Is  another  Important  voice  of 
dissent.  He  claims  the  administration  lias 
developed  a  "monomania"  on  tlie  subject  to 
tlie  point  where  "we've  neglected  other  ave- 
nues In  seeking  peace  in  the  world." 

Early  tills  year,  Ho&meb  assembled  a  panel 
of  formidable  witnesses  to  make  up  a  body  of 
testimony  for  a  Republican  conference  on 
nuclear  testing.  Their  papers  amounted  to 
broadsides  against  administration  test  ban 
policies,  and  among  the  contributors  was  a 
scientist  who  undoubtedly  would  l>e  listened 
to  by  any  Senate  i>anel  contemplating  such 
a  treaty — Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who  overcame 
the  opposition  of  Dr.  Robert  Oppcnhelmer 
and  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  In  i>ersuadlng  then  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  to  plunge  ahead  with 
development  of  the  hydrogen  bomb. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  fourth  and  final  informative 
article  smalyzing  the  test-ban  issue  writ- 
ten by  Correspondent  Bill  Sumner  as  it 
appeared  recently  in  the  Long  Beach  In- 
dependent-Press- Telegraim  : 
Phtsical  TscKNicAums  CONriTSE  Test-Ban 
Debate,  Obsebver  Says 

(By  Bill  Sumner) 

Washington. — The  debate  over  a  nuclear 
test  ban  seems  to  demand  a  summing  up  of 
sorts,  a  seemingly  difOcult  task  for  those  who 
found  high  school  physics  a  trial  and  view 
seismology  as  a  sort  of  sophisticated  black 
magic. 

But  that  Is  because  the  proponents  of  a 
treaty — and  Its  opponents — have  turned  the 
debate  Into  a  great  numbers  game  that  may, 
in  the  end,  prove  extraneous  to  the  issue. 

Tile  numbers  game  Is  complicated  and 
can't  be  fwpularized.  It  Involves  considera- 
tions of  geology,  the  magnitudes  of  earth 
shocks,  tlie  numbers  ot  suspicious  shocks 
and  the  yields  of  explosives.  It  also  involves 
detection  and  Identification  of  the  latter,  and 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  we  would 
like  to  write  into  the  treaty. 

Currently,  the  United  States  Is  demanding 


seven  inspections  per  year,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  U  standing  pat  on  tiiree.  Ail  of  this 
is  concerned  with  underground  testing  which, 
with  testing  In  outer  sp>ace,  remains  the  only 
problem  area  of  detection. 

Without  attempting  to  Join  this  numbers 
contest,  our  basic  position  is  this,  as  outlined 
by  William  C.  Poster.  Administrator  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency: 

U.S.  scientists  say  that  with  evidence  from 
our  stations  they  can  locate  the  center  of  a 
suspicious  disturbance  within  a  i2-mlle 
radius.  For  Inspection,  we  have  proposed 
that  each  nation  pick  the  event  and  set  aside 
an  area  of  500  square  miles  for  a  6- week  ex- 
amination by  a  14-man  team  of  scientists. 

The  team  woiild  have  access  to  helicopters 
fca-  picture  taking  at  500  feet,  and  additional 
flights  for  pictures  at  higher  altitudes.  There 
would  be  ground-level  Inspections.  If  cer- 
tain evidence  were  found,  tiie  team  would 
liave  the  right  to  drill.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations, too.  based  on  the  establishment 
and  periodic  Inspection  of  seven  unmanned 
seismic  stations  (black  boxes)  on  tlie  soil  of 
each  nation. 

"Based  on  this  set  ot  specifications."  Pos- 
ter said,  "It  U  our  belief  that  it  would  be  a 
very  strong  deterrent  to  clandestine  testing. 
The  chance  of  any  meaningful  series  Is  con- 
sidered very  very  minor  Indeed." 

The  number  of  annual  inspections  de- 
manded— reduced  from  20  to  7 — ^has  been 
under  attack,  but  scientists  say  they 
have  l>een  able  to  reduce  the  field  of  (sus- 
picion from  around  400  earthquakes  a  year 
in  the  Soviet  Union  down  to  about  SO  oi-  40 
they  would  consider  eligible  for  inspection. 
On  this  i>aai8.  Foster  denies  there  bma  been 
any  weakening  in  our  p>06ltlon  and  cites  it 
Instead  as  a  much  better  ratio  Uian  we  hiul 
demanded. 

"Actually,"  he  said,  "the  real  damage 
would  be  in  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  So 
the  real  problem  Is  how  we  maintain  our 
capacity  if  they  are  going  to  cheat." 

It  is  this  rather  underplayed  considera- 
tion, rather  than  argiiments  over  our  abili- 
ties in  seismic  detection  and  Identification, 
that  brings  us  back  to  a  listing  of  the  real 
issues. 

1.  Would  a  nation,  which  has  never  lieen 
known  to  honor  a  treaty,  and  which  ylolated 
the  test  moratorium  of  Septemtier  1958  3 
yean  later  with  a  series  of  well-planned 
and  spectacular  nuclear  displays  (climaxing 
with  the  explosion  of  a  58 -megaton  Ixxnb), 
be  inclined  to  iionor  such  a  treaty  as  this? 

2.  What  would  the  United  States  risk  if 
Russia  violated  tiie  treaty  by  cheating  or  by 
abrogation?  All  agreed  that  a  cheater  (xnild 
conduct  undetected  series  of  tests  a';  the 
3-klloton  range  and  protiably  get  away  with 
blasts  up  to  30  kiloions.  which  Is  about  the 
size  of  tile  bombs  which  destroyed  Hirosiiima 
and  Nagasaki.  The  difference  of  c^oion — 
in  Congress,  in  the  scientific  community,  and 
in  the  Pentagon — Is  in  the  value  jf  such 
tests. 

3.  Given  such  examples  as  our  iiuJjiiity 
to  "handle"  Prance  and  Russia's  l-aablllty  to 
"handle"  China,  would  a  test-oan  treaty 
leave  uncuri>ed  the  fearsome  problem  of  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons? 

4.  Does  nuclear  fallout  from  testLng  con- 
stitute "a  hazard  to  present  and  future  gen- 
erations" as  claimed  by  Senator  Httbebt 
HuMPHHET.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota?  Or  la 
this  the  nonsclentlflc  tsfstlmony  of  socially 
minded  scientists  who  have  strayed  from 
their  own  fields?  Representative  Chet  Holi- 
TTEU),  Democrat,  of  California,  who  as  ctialr- 
man  (87th  Congress)  of  the  Joint  Atomic 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject holds  to  this  last  view  and  asserts  that 
"there  is  nc  hard  evidence  tliat  injury  has 
resulted  from  nuclecv  weapons  testing." 

He  adds,  "Even  if  we  accept  the  working 
premlde  that  all  radiation  Is  harmful  is  there 
any  real  doubt  about  our  willingness  to  ac- 
cept   the    minimal    radioactivity   from   test- 
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Ing.  If  testing  strengthens  the  natlon&I  de- 
fense and  tbereby  helps  to  avert  nuclear 
war?" 


Eye   •■   Pvcrto   Rko 

EXrmSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAiJroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1963 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  entitled  "Eye  on  Puerto  Rico. " 
by  Donald  I.  Rogers: 

Ktk   ok    Pttc«to    Rico 
(By  Donald  I.  Rogers) 

While  attention  In  the  Caribbean  has 
been  fcxnised  on  Castro  and  Duvaller,  another 
area  strongman  has  been  running  Into  dU- 
flculUes  of  a  different  type  that  may.  in  the 
long  run,  be  as  Unpoitant  to  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  aa  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  Cuban  Cooununlst  or  the  voodoo-prac- 
Uclng  doctor. 

Luis  llunoa  IiCarln.  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  has  seen  his  hopes  wrecked  for  a  pleb- 
tadte  this  year  that  would  permit  Puerto 
Rico's  voters  to  choose  oetween  three  forms 
of  government — continuation  of  Its  Oom- 
monwealth  status.  lnd«-pendence  or  state- 
hood. 

BecauM  of  the  enormous  U.S.  Investment 
of  both  public  and  pilvate  funds  In  the 
Island.  Investment  banliers  and  other  Wail 
Street  ofBcl&U  have  be^n  watching  Pxierto 
Rlcan  developments  with  more  than  normal 
Interest. 

Munoe  has  been  press!  ng  for  the  plebesclte 
since  late  last  year  when,  with  White  House 
blenlngs.  he  unveiled  the  Idea.  With  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  support  he  had  hoped  to  see 
the  plebesclte  bill  through  Congress  quickly. 
But  the  Governor's  plans  for  "perfecting  the 
Comnkotiwealth."  as  he  described  them,  were 
received  coldly.  In  numerous  lobbying  trips 
he  found  many  Members  of  Congress  unlm- 
preaaed  by  his  arguments  for  a  "culminated 
Ooounon wealth"  as  op{)08ed  to  statehood. 

What  upset  the  lawmakers  was  the  vague- 
ness of  his  proposals.  Not  clear,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  whether  Munoz's  so-called  "culmin- 
ated commonwealth"  would  forcloee  state- 
hood forever.  Some  Congressmen  blanched 
when  It  was  suggested  that  a  culminated 
commonwealth  would  mean  Puerto  Rico  had 
the  right  to  make  Its  own  trade  treaties — in 
effect,  the  right  to  conduct  It  own  foreign 
policy. 

Even  liberal  Congretisman  Jimmt  Roosz- 
VKLT  had  to  tell  Munos:  that  Congress  could 
not  go  along  with  that.  Nor.  said  Roosxvxlt, 
did  he  think  Congreae  would  pass  any  law 
that  would  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  decide 
whether  It  would  or  woxild  not  be  bound  by 
Federal  laws.  Such  la  not  a  matter  of  choice 
for  either  State  or  poes4!Sslon. 

MunoK's  argument  .'or  the  right  of  self- 
(totmnlnatlon  has  a  difference  Under  the 
present  Cocunonwealtti  status,  Puerto  Rico 
receives  all  of  the  benedts  of  association  with 
the  United  States — nuill  service,  social  secu- 
rity and  old-age  benefits  and  Just  about 
everything  a  UJS.  cltl^'^en  receives.  There  Is 
however,  a  lovely  exception. 

For  the  Puerto  Rlcan  It  Is  all  free.  He  does 
not  pay  a  US.  Income  atx. 

Munoz  would  like  Ui  maintain  this  best  of 
all  possible  relatlonslUpe,  but  he  wants  to 
make  It  permanent  in  a  "culminated  Com- 
monwealth." Munoz  also  would  like  Puerto 
Rico  to  have  the  right  to  vote  In  presidential 
elections.  This,  of  oourse,  would  be  repre- 
sentation  without  taxation,   a   switch   on   a 


sacred  U  S  slogan  which  had  to  do  with  tax- 
ation without  representation. 

The  Dover  nor  will  not  go  home  without  a 
bone.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced  to  create 
a  study  comxnlMloii  to  decide  whether 
changes  would  be  made  In  the  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States. 
With  thU.  Munoc  has  returned  to  San  Juan 
where,  according  to  his  local  press,  he  is 
sorely  needed. 

Puerto  Rico's  "Operation  Bootstrap." 
which  had  been  so  ably  administered  by 
Teodoro  Moscoeo.  is  foundering.  The  econ- 
omy has  grown  but  there  Is  high  unemploy- 
ment. Moscoso,  who  now  heads  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  is  no  longer  available  to  run 
the  economic  development  administration 
(Fomento).  Moscoso  permitted  no  politics 
Now  big  labor  has  entered  the  picture  and 
demands  are  frequent  and,  according  to  lo- 
cal businessmen,  excessive. 

Kxamples:  The  House  and  Senate  Labor 
Conunlttees  of  the  Island's  leglslatxire  are 
headed  by  union  leaders.  The  island  is  wit- 
ness to  investigation  of  alleged  unfair  labor 
practices  by  labor  leaders  themselves.  Re- 
cently the  sugar  Industry,  mainstay  of  the 
economy  and.  since  Castro's  foolishness,  now 
on  the  verge  of  bringing  new  wealth  to  the 
Island,  found  Itself  at  the  negotiating  table 
with  mediators  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  union  representing  the  sugar  Indus- 
try's workers.  Munos  remained  mute  about 
this. 

Fomento  openly  fears,  and  has  so  stated, 
that  the  Oovernor's  labor  policy  may  well 
wreck  its  chances  of  continuing  to  attract 
much-needed  industry  to  the  Island. 

Whatever  the  future  holds.  It  Is  plain  that 
Munoz  Marin  doesn't  want  statehood  with 
Its  responsibilities  and  Its  loss  of  tax  privi- 
leges He  prefers  a  status  on  which  he  can 
exercise  a  sort  of  benign — and  be  Is  a  benign 
man — "one-man  democracy."  It  is  not  an 
unusual  idea  for  a  Latin  leader.  But  it  won't 
work  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  shouldn't  be 
considered  for  a  U.S.  possession. 

Nevertheless.  Munos  Is  powerful  enough 
and  popular  enough  to  have  Wall  Street  and 
the  State  Department  and  some  Members  of 
Congress  thoroughly  worried. 


New  Wheat  LepslaHon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  An  VES 

Friday.  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  President  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  and  lefirislative  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Congress, 
have  said  there  would  be  no  new  wheat 
legislation  after  the  wheat  referendum. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  new  wheat  bill  will 
be  enacted  into  law  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. In  this  connection.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Poet  of  Thursday,  May  30, 
1963.  This  editorial  seems  to  support  my 
contentions  in  the  matter. 

Ths  Fabmxws'  Lssson 

Income  of  American  wheat  growers  in  1964 
simply  cannot  be  allowed  to  decline  |700 
million  below  1962.  The  Congress  knows  It. 
The  administration  knows  it.  The  wheat 
farmers  know  it.  No  matter  how  irritated  the 
Government  may  be  with  the  fanners  for 
voting  against  a  system  of  compulsory  acre- 
age and  marketing  controls  that  probably 
would  have  produced  an  income  of  93.3  bil- 
lion, the  country  will  not  be  willing  to  stand 
by  and  allow  to  go  into  effect  the  only  exist- 


ing   alternative    plan    under    which    Income 
might  be  nearly  a  billion  dollars  lees. 

Several  praf>oaals  for  an  alternative  plan 
have  emerged  in  Congress  and  it  is  plain 
that  there  U  reco^nlUon  on  the  HUl  that 
the  country  is  not  ready  for  such  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  It  Is  not  Juat  a  matter  of 
rural  prosperity  that  Is  Involved.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  wheat  acreage  allotments  are 
in  the  five  northern  States  of  Minnesota. 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota 
and  the  southern  plains  States  of  Colorado. 
KansaA  Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  Economic  dis- 
aster cannot  be  inflicted  upon  this  whole 
broad  region  without  producing  nationwide 
economic  dislocation. 

The  hardship  Imposed  upon  the  wheat 
farmers  would  carry  over  to  the  growers  of 
feed  grains  and  livestock,  all  of  whom  ulti- 
mately would  share  in  the  certain  distress. 
It  is  not  possible  to  confine  such  a  disloca- 
tion  to  one  segment  of   agriculture 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  keep  this  sort  of  re- 
verse confined  to  one  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  All  the  7  million  workers 
engaged  directly  on  farms  will  be  hurt.  And 
In  addition,  there  will  be  effects  on  6  million 
workers  in  the  farm  supply  business  and  on 
10  million  persons  employed  in  transporting, 
processing,  and  distributing  farm  products. 
Farmers  In  1960  spent  $4  8  billion  for  feeds, 
$15  billion  for  fertilizer,  and  $3  4  billion  for 
machines  and  vehicles.  It  is  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  their  hardships  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred  to  their  customers   and  suppliers. 

The  U.S.  Census  calls  only  that  part  of 
the  population  living  on  farms  or  In  cities 
of  leas  than  3.500  rural,  but  a  far  better 
definition  of  rural  is  that  of  Prof.  Andrew 
Hacker  who  points  out  that  90  million  Amer- 
icans or  nearly  half  the  population  still 
live  on  farms  or  in  town  with  fewer  than 
as,000  population  You  cannot  punish  the 
wheat  farmer  without  punishing  rural 
America  and  you  cannot  punish  rural  Amer- 
ica without  punishing  the  whole  national 
economy,  urban  and  rural  alike.  Disaster 
In  the  wheat  belt  would  spread  throughout 
rural  America,  make  Itself  felt  In  unemploy- 
ment In  agricultural  suppliers  and  processors 
and  then  translate  Itself  into  rising  unem- 
ployment in  urban  centers  far  from  the  farm 
regions.  Farm  Income  rose  In  1962  nearly 
$750  mUUon  over  1961  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimated  that  this  rise  cre- 
ated 200.000  new  Jobs  In  the  whole  country. 
These  workers  and  no  one  knows  how  many 
thousands  more  would  be  idled  by  the  sort 
of  farm  depression  that  Is  going  to  happen 
unless  the  Government  Intervenes. 

It  is  too  bad  the  farmers  turned  down 
Secretary  Freeman's  compulsory  control 
plan.  It  may  have  been  a  good  one.  Ap- 
parently a  lot  of  farmers  would  not  have 
described  It  as  Oladstone  described  the  Con- 
stitution and  probably  It  wasn't  the  greatest 
work  ever  struck  off  by  the  band  of  man. 
Anyway,  It  was  voted  down.  A  workable 
and  acceptable  alternative  Is  needed.  Farm- 
workers who  get  less  than  half  the  pay  of 
urban  workers  are  not  overpaid  and  they 
deserve  better  of  the  country.  They  don't 
need  to  be  "taught  a  lesson"  and  if  they  did, 
the  lesson  would  be  more  costly  than  the 
country  could  afford. 


WhUe  Men  Slept 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  TxxAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  not  that 
Americans  intentionally  want  to  give  up 
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their  freedom  for  communism,  but  be- 
cause we  many  times  are  far  too  com- 
placent about  our  freedom  and  our  lib- 
erty and  our  country,  we  are  unccm- 
sclously  allowing  freedom's  greatest  en- 
emy to  advance.  We  have  freedom, 
sometimes  which  we  tend  to  take  for 
granted,  because  having  had  it  so  long, 
we  are  not  really  conscious  of  what  it 
is.  The  real  key  is  in  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  our  right  to  choose. 

WHAT    IS    rREEDOMT 

Freedom  is  like  a  man  standing  at 
night  opening  the  gate  latch,  aind  then 
sitting  for  awhile  oo  the  porch  smoking 
his  pipe  before  he  goes  to  bed.  It  is  a 
righteous  anger  of  the  pulpits.  It  is  the 
violence  of  an  argument  outside  of  an 
election  poU  It  is  the  unafraid  faces 
of  people  looking  out  of  the  windows  of 
a  train  as  it  speeds  across  the  continent. 
It  is  the  shoulders  of  a  mountain  sup- 
porting the  sky;  and  the  seas  Ix-eaklng 
over  the  wide  sands  somewhere;  it  is 
the  air  you  breathe  and  the  dirt  that  is 
in  your  garden.  It  is  the  lack  of  appre- 
hension at  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps  outside  your  door.  It  is  all  the 
things  you  feel  and  cannot  help  feeling. 
Freedom — it  is  you.  and  just  as  freedom 
is  you.  Just  so  do  you  determine  whether 
you  are  going  to  continue  to  enjoy  it. 

rr   CAIC    BS    LOST 

We  must  remember  freedom  is  never 
more  than  one  generation  away  from 
extinction,  usually  even  closer.  We  did 
not  get  it  passed  to  us  in  the  blood 
stream  or  handed  down  like  the  grand- 
father clock — but  through  the  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears  of  those  before  us.  It 
must  be  fought  for,  protected,  and  hand- 
ed on  for  them  to  do  the  same,  or  one  day 
we  will  spend  our  sunset  years  telling 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children, 
what  it  was  once  like  in  the  United  States 
when  men  were  free. 

In  accordance  with  this,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  very  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial, "While  Men  Slept": 

Whilz  Men  Slkpt 
"But  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came  and 
sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his 
way." 

When  I  was  a  boy.  ttiree  little  ones  In  our 
nel^borhood — a  4-year -old  boy  and  his  two 
baby  sisters — were  burned  to  death  because 
the  boy  played  with  matches.  The  tragedy 
was  caused  not  so  much  by  the  fact  that  this 
boy  played  with  matches  but  his  father  was 
In  the  next  room  fast  sleep  when  he  should 
have  been  wide  awake.  The  mother  had 
gone  shopping  and  would  be  back  within 
the  hour.  But  Instead  of  watching  the  chil- 
dren, the  father  fell  asleep  and  the  horrible 
tragedy  took  place. 

That  father  was  never  the  same  since — 
neither  was  the  mother.  At  night  he  often 
was  haunted  by  vivid  memories  of  that  fatal 
fire  and  the  mother  seldom  smiled  after  that 
dreadful  day. 

This  U  also  the  story  of  the  tragic  advance 
of  godless  sommunUm.  "While  men  slept" 
can  be  written  over  the  gravestones  of  na- 
tions that  have  succumbed  to  the  total  ty- 
ranny of  communism. 

While  parents  are  sleeping,  communism 
Is  sowing  poisonous  seeds  to  destroy  their 
chlVk-ea's  faith  in  the  family,  In  morality. 
In  parental  respect  and  obedience. 

While  ministers  are  sleeping,  saying  that 
all  that  Is  necessary  to  defeat  commvmlsm 
Is  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  enemy  is  sowing 
the  tares  of  unbeUef.  of  evoluUon.  <rf  athe- 
ism, of  attacks  on  the  Bmie,  the  virgin  birth, 
and  the  deity  of  Christ. 


While  men  sleep  on  their  beds  of  tolerance, 
the  enemy  scatters  the  seeds  of  Red  pro- 
paganda, of  slanted  articles,  erf  half-truths 
and  distortions,  of  smear-articles  against 
American  patriots. 

While  men  elected  to  high  olBces  sleep, 
the  mistaken  are  boring  from  within.  Ignor- 
ing the  Constitution  or  changing  it  by  means 
of  misinterpretation  and  by  destroying  our 
free-enteriM-lse  system  by  outworn  Socialist 
schemes. 

While  some  government  department  heads 
Bleep,  enemies  infiltrate  various  ofBces,  help 
each  other  Into  positions  of  power,  protect 
each  other  and  cover  up  for  each  other,  and 
form  and  carry  out  policies  that  are  in  the 
Interest  of  the  enemy. 

While  some  boards  of  education  sleep, 
educators  In  many  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  allowed  to  teach  evolution,  athe- 
ism. un-Amerlcanlsm,  Freudianism,  and  the- 
ories that  help  bring  about  a  totalitarian 
society. 

WhUe  millions  of  Americans  sleep  every 
week  before  their  one-eyed  Idol,  the  enemy 
is  hard  at  work  organizing  groups,  teaching 
Communist  doctrine,  carrying  out  the  wlU 
of  the  Kremlin,  making  every  sacrifice  to 
destroy  our  Nation. 

While  sUll  other  mlUlons  sleep  before  the 
sliver  screen,  the  enemy  often  is  sowing  his 
seed  before  their  very  eyes,  without  them 
realizing  It,  by  means  of  films  depleting 
shameless  immorality,  extolling  vice  and 
crime,  mocking  at  chastity,  pwitrlotlsm,  and 
old-fashioned  Americanism. 

"While  men  slept.     While  men  slept." 

Will  this  be  the  epitaph  on  the  tombstone 
of  this  the  once  greatest,  moet  powerful, 
most  envied,  and  moet  cherished  nation  In 
the  history  of  the  world? 

And  what  of  you? 

Are  you  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death?  (Edi- 
torial, "Through  to  Victory,"  February  1963.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Americans  are  not 
asleep.  Some  of  those  who  have  been, 
are  awakening.  One  nigged  and  re- 
sourceful American  who  never  has  been, 
or  never  will  be.  Mr.  A.  L.  Borden,  of 
Tularosa,  N.  Mex..  today  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing poem  that  he  has  written  and  I 
include  it  for  your  reading  and  reflect- 
tion: 

JtTST   AN    OlB    HILLBILLT 

rm  just  an  old  hillbilly 

With  the  sou  right  in  my  bones; 
But  I  am  also  very  patriotic 

Of  which  I  make  no  bones. 

It  looks  to  me  I  think  I'm  right 

We  farmers  have  been  asleep 
While  asleep  we've  sown  a  seed 

We  sure  won't  like  to  reap. 

We  have  let  the  Government  take  contrtrf 

And  they  will  tell  us  what  to  do; 
With  milk,  potatoes,  cotton,  grain 

To  mention  Just  a  few. 

They  set  the  price.  teU  us  when 

We  can  sell,  sow  or  reap; 
We  are  all  following  the  leader 

Like  a  bunch  of  crazy  sheep. 

When  a  man  accepts  assistance 

When  he  Is  able  to  earn  his  way; 
Has  lost  his  pride  and  manhood 

And  is  on  fie  downward  way. 

The  farmers  built  this  Nation 

Till  about  50  years  ago 
With  orders  from  Washington; 

On  when  to  reap,  sell  or  sow. 

It's  about  time  we  got  In  the  furrow 

And  plowed  It  straight  and  true; 
Tell  the  boneheads  In  Washington 

With  their  programs  we  are  througb. 

Who  does  your  land  belong  to 

You  or  your  Uncle  Sam? 
If  It's  yours.  you'U  work  to  keep  it 

Or  you're  not  worth  a  tinker's  dam.. 

— A.  L.  Borden,  Tularota,  N.  Mex. 


Eye  on  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or    CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31. 1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  article  by  Don- 
ald I.  Rogers,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
May  19,  1963: 

Etx  on  PuntTo  Rico 
While  attention  In  the  Caribbean  has  been 
focused  on  Castro  and  Duvaller,  another  area 
strongman  has  been  running  into  difficulties 
of  a  different  type  that  may.  In  the  long  run, 
be  as  Important  to  the  interests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Cuban 
Communist  or  the  voodoo-practicing  doctor. 
Luis  Mufloe  Marin,  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  has  seen  his  hopes  wrecked  for  a  plebi- 
scite this  year  that  would  permit  Puerto 
Rico's  voters  to  choose  between  three  forms 
of  government — continuation  of  Its  common- 
wealth status,  Independence  or  statehood. 

Because  of  the  enormous  U.3.  investment 
of  both  public  and  private  funds  In  the  is- 
land. Investment  bankers  and  other  Wall 
Street  ofBdals  have  been  wattling  Puerto 
Rlcan  developments  with  more  than  normal 
interest. 

Mufioz  has  been  pressing  for  the  plebiscite 
since  late  last  year  when,  with  White  House 
blessings,  he  unvoUed  the  idea.  With  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  support  he  had  hoped  to  see 
the  plebiscite  bill  through  Congress  quickly. 
But  the  Governor's  plans  for  "perfecting  the 
commonwealth."  as  he  described  them,  were 
received  coldly.  In  numerous  lobbying  trips 
he  found  many  Members  of  Oongress  unim- 
pressed by  his  arguments  for  a  "ctilmlnated 
commonwealth"  as  opposed  to  statehood. 

What  upeet  the  lawmakers  was  the  vague- 
ness of  his  proposals.  Not  deer,  for  example, 
is  whether  Mufioz's  so-called  "culminated 
commonwealth"  woxxld  foreclose  statehood 
f<M*ver.  Come  Congressmen  blanched  when 
It  was  suggested  that  a  culminated  common- 
wealth would  mean  Puerto  Rico  had  the  right 
to  make  its  own  trade  treaties — ^In  effect,  the 
right  to  conduct  its  o'wn  foreign  policy. 

Even  liberal  Congressman  Jimmt  Roose- 
VKLT  had  to  tell  Mufioz  that  Congress  couldnt 
go  along  with  that.  Nor.  said  Roossvklt.  did 
he  think  Congress  would  pass  any  law  that 
would  permit  Puerto  Rico  to  decide  whether 
It  would  or  would  not  be  bound  by  Federal 
laws.  Such  Is  not  a  matter  of  choice  for 
either  State  or  possession. 

Mufioz's  argument  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination  has  a  difference.  Under  the 
present  commonwealth  status.  Puerto  Rico 
receives  all  of  the  benefits  of  association  with 
the  United  States — mall  service,  social  se- 
curity and  old-itge  benefits  and  Just  about 
everything  a  U.S.  citizen  receives.  There  Is 
however,  a  lovely  exception. 

For  the  Puerto  Rican  It's  all  free.  He  docs 
not  pay  a  U.S.  Income  tax. 

Mufioz  would  like  to  maintain  this  best 
of  all  possible  relationships,  but  he  wants  to 
make  it  permanent  in  a  "culminated  com- 
monwealth." Mufioz  also  would  like  Puerto 
Rloo  to  have  the  right  to  vote  In  presidential 
elections.  This,  of  course,  would  be  repre- 
sentation without  taxation,  a  switch  on  a 
sacred  U.S.  slogan  which  had  to  do  with  tax- 
ation without  representation. 

The  Govern<x'  won't  go  home  without  a 
bone.  A  bill  has  been  Introduced  to  create 
a  study  commission  to  decide  whether 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  relationship 
between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  SUtes. 
With  this,  Mufioz  has  returned  to  San  Juan 
where,  according  to  his  local  press,  he  U 
sorely  needed. 
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Puerto  Rlco"8  "Operation  Bootatrap," 
whldi  had  been  iio  ably  administered  by 
Teodoro  lioacoao.  U  foundering.  The  econ- 
omy ha<  grown  bat  there  U  high  unemploy- 
ment. Ifoacoao.  who  now  beads  the  AUUnce 
for  Pi' ogre— .  U  no  longer  available  to  run 
th«  economic  development  administration 
(l^)mento).  Moeccwo  pjermitted  no  politics. 
Now  big  labor  haji  entered  the  picture  and 
d«m*iids  are  frequent  and.  according  to  local 
builnMamen.  exceiislve. 

Examples:  The  house  and  senate  labor 
committees  of  Uie  Uland's  legislature  are 
headed  by  union  leaders.  The  Uland  is  wit- 
ness to  inyestigatlon  of  alleged  unfair  labor 
practices  by  labor  leaders  themselves.  Re- 
cently the  sugar  Industry,  mainstay  of  the 
economy  and.  since  Castro's  foolishness,  now 
on  the  verge  of  bringing  new  wealth  to  the 
island,  found  ltB«;lf  at  the  negotiating  table 
with  mediators  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  union  representing  the  sugar  In- 
dustry's workers.  Ifufioz  remained  mute 
about  this. 

Axnento  openly  fears,  and  has  so  stated. 
that  the  Governor's  labor  policy  may  well 
wreck  Its  chances  of  continuing  to  attract 
much-ne«ded  Industry  to  the  Island. 

Whatever  the  future  holds,  it  is  plain  that 
ICufios  Marin  doesn't  want  statehood  with 
Ita  rMponslblUtles  and  Its  loss  of  tax  prlvi- 
IMMS.  He  prefers  a  status  on  which  he  can 
•nrclse  a  sort  of  benign — and  he  is  a  be- 
nign man — "one-man  democracy."  It  Is  not 
an  unusual  idea  for  a  Latin  leader.  But 
It  wont  work  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  it  should 
not  be  considered  for  a  U.S.  possession. 

Nevertheless.  IiCufioe  Is  powerful  enough 
and  popular  enough  to  have  Wall  Street  and 
the  State  Department  and  some  Members  of 
Congress  thoroughly  worried. 


We  Can  Have  Soand  Debt  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31,  1963 

Mr.  CX>HELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
very  thoughtful  article  on  the  Federal 
debt  and  budget,  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post,  the  dis- 
ting\iished  economist.  Paul  Samuelson, 
has  injected  humor  into  a  subject  for 
which  we  usually  reserve  the  greatest 
gravity. 

Professor  Samuelson  has  used  his 
humor  wisely,  however,  to  make  the  very 
important  point  that  there  is  no  rational 
reason  to  fear  a  public  debt  that  grows 
indefinitely,  provided  that  the  economy 
grows  at  a  rate  which  is  at  least  as 
large. 

As  I*rofessor  Samuelson  states  and 
supports: 

So  long  as  the  taxable  base  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  keeps  the  needed  balance  of  the 
public  debt— and  It  will  most  certainly  con- 
tinue to  do  ao  in  these  tormented  oold-war 
years — the  b'irden  of  the  debt  on  President 
Eisenhower's  grandchildren  will  remain  a 
problem  of  urgency  lower  than  that  of  DDT 
or  of  the  unemployment  all  youth  faces. 

Mr.  Speat:er,  this  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  an  important  public  issue. 
Not  only  that,  I  think  our  colleagues  will 
find  the  approach  refreshing. 


We  Can  Havi  Sound  D«»t  Policy 
(By  Paul  A.  Samuelson) 
TO  become  an  expert  oo  economies,  one 
used  to  have  to  study  tor  years,  bone  up  on 
history,  master  statistics,  learn  German  and 
Prench,  and  cut  down  on  dancing  and  play- 
ing golf  during  those  years  when  dancing 
and  golf  are  most  enjoyable. 

But  World  War  II  changed  all  that.  The 
test  as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  good  econ- 
omist came  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  simple 
question:  "Have  you  ever  met  a  payroll?" 
This  created  what  Pareto  would  call  a  "cir- 
culation among  the  elite." 

The  self-employed  were  Instantly  disen- 
franchised. Down  from  the  walls  came  the 
pictures  of  Adam  Smith  and  Alexander  Ham- 
Uton:  up  went  the  portraits  of  John  J. 
Raskob  and  Ivar  Krueger.  Emerson's  man. 
who  buUt  a  better  mousetrap,  found  the 
world  beating  a  path  to  his  door — not  for 
mousetraps  but  for  advice  on  the  sensa- 
tional problem  of  the  Indian  rupee  and  the 
notorious  law  of  dlmlnUhlng  returns. 

Since  economic  wisdom  Is  the  rarest  good 
in  the  gross  national  product,  this  payroll 
criterion  had  a  great  virtue  of  Increasing — 
over  Friday  afternoon,  so  to  speak — the  coun- 
try's inventory  of  economic  brains  one 
thousandfold.  But  that  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. An  even  better  doctrine  has  finally 
been  evolved. 

Today,  to  understand  the  intricacies  of 
the  national  debt  or  the  capital-output  ratio 
It  is  no  longer  enough  for  an  economist  to 
meet  a  payroll:  he.  I  mean  she.  must  also 
be  able  to  b«ike  an  angelfood  cake  or  at  least 
thaw  out  froeen  mashed  potatoes.  The 
prophet  of  this  new  doctrine  Is  Senator 
Barkt  OoLDWATxa.  who  said  In  a  recent 
speech  that  he  would  rather  have  any  house- 
wife in  his  audience  on  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  than  Chairman  Walter  W. 
Heller.     The  applause  was  deafening. 

But  this  is  not  a  mere  opening  from  the 
right.  Leon  Keyserllng.  whom  few  will  accuse 
of  being  against  the  little  man.  Indepen- 
dently opined  aloud  that  his  cook  knew  more 
economics  than  President  Kennedy's  coterie 
of  advisers.  Here  we  have  the  making  of  a 
united  front,  a  new  national  consensus. 

Despite  the  natural  tendency  for  the  vic- 
tim of  technological  p>rogre8s  to  resent  his 
own  Darwinian  demise.  I  embrace  the  new 
Sylvias,  who  shall  not  only  sing  our  country's 
songs  but  also  write  Its  laws.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  has  always  done  its  homework 
better  than  have  the  Lions  and  the  Elks. 
Out  of  the  mouths  of  grown-up  babies  comes 
wisdom.  The  invisible  hand  of  Adam  Smith 
is  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  and  trumps 
the  ace. 

I  propose  therefore  to  discuss,  in  one  brlel 
lesson,  what  every  woman  should  know  about 
the  public  debt.  This  Is  a  lesson  never  out 
of  SMtson. 

There  is  some  analogy  between  public  fi- 
nance and  private  finance.  A  mother  can 
spend  her  money  wastfviUy;  so  can  a  gov- 
ernment. A  bride  can  spend  too  much;  so 
can  a  government.  The  absence  of  financial 
discipline  can  result  In  trouble  and  even  in 
disaster. 

There  Is  also  some  lack  of  analogy  between 
private  finance  and  public  finance — Just  as 
there  is  some  lack  of  analogy  between  run- 
ning a  business  for  profit  and  a  family  for 
welfare.  General  Mills  recently  said  "We 
have  lopped  off  this  year  N  million  dollars 
of  salee.  because  they  cost  more  than  they 
were  worth:  there  Is  no  sense  In  spinning 
the  wheels  just  for  motions'  sake.  This  is 
a  proper  statement  for  a  socially-productive 
business  firm  to  make. 

But  a  housewife  cannot  say  she  will  elim- 
inate a  twin  this  quarter  or  shut  down  tem- 
porarily on  the  business  of  edxicatlon  any 
more  than  the  president  of  Harvard  feels  he 


must  throw  In  the  sponge  because  the  uni- 
versity has  never  paid  its  way  In  the  last  300 
years  and  has  never  been  able  to  claim  the 
clean  profit-and-loes  statement  of  Arthur 
Mxirray's  dancing  school. 

Women,  perhaps  better  than  men.  know 
that  life  Is  a  going  concern.  There  is  no 
rational  reason  to  fear  a  public  debt  that 
grows  Indefinitely — say  at  an  annual  rate  of 
a  percent  per  year  averaged  over  a  decade — 
provided  the  economy  grows  at  as  large  an 
average  rate,  or  at  the  4-percent  rate  which 
prudent  Judgpnent  shows  to  be  feasible. 

To  believe  that  disaster  lies  In  this  direc- 
tion Is  to  believe  in  old-husbands'  tales. 
But  the  poor  dears  cannot  seem  to  under- 
stand. So  we  must  put  It  In  the  form  of  an 
anology — the  only  analogy  with  private 
finance  that  brings  fast  relief  to  those  trou- 
bled in  their  viscera  by  pseudoanxletles  con- 
nected with  the  public  debt. 

American  Telephone  8c  Telegraph  Is  a 
great  stock:  even  poor  widowers  can  trust  It. 
A.T.  St  T.  has  been  accvunulatlng  bond  debt 
for  the  last  half  century.  Forty  years  from 
now  its  bonded  indebtedness  and  interest 
charges  can.  with  confidence,  be  estimated 
to  be  up  by  300  percent.  Is  this  unsound? 
No.  Even  If  the  telephone  poles  and  switch- 
boards that  were  bought  out  of  A.T.  &  T.'s 
deficit  financing  were  Incapable  of  being  sold 
to  other  Industry,  so  long  as  the  phone  re- 
ceipts of  AT.  &  T.  can  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  rise  faster  over  the  decades  than 
Its  debt  service  charges,  there  Is  no  debt 
problem. 

So  It  is  with  the  American  Nation.  The 
true  problems  of  fiscal   policy   are  twofold: 

Discipline  to  Insure  we  get  the  proper 
scope,  and  what  is  not  the  same  thing,  the 
proper  efficiency  in   Government. 

Doeage.  to  Insure  that  surpluses  and  defi- 
cits strike  the  needed  balance  between  slug- 
gish growth  with  unemployment  and  fever- 
ish Infiatlon  with  catastrophic  gold  drain. 

So  long  as  the  taxable  base  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  keeps  the  needed  balance  of  the 
public  debt — and  it  will  most  assuredly  con- 
tinue to  do  so  In  these  tormented  cold-war 
years — the  burden  of  the  debt  on  the  backs 
of  President  Elsenhower's  grandchildren 
will  remain  a  problem  of  urgency  lower  than 
that  of  DDT  or  of  the  unemployment  all 
youth  faces. 

If  this  Is  not  precisely  what  they  are  say- 
ing down  at  the  office.  It  Is  time  the  poor 
dears  checked  back  with  headquarters  for 
proper  briefing. 


Armed   Servicei   Day   Address   by   Rear 
Adm.  Robert  J.  Wbite,  U.S.  Nayy,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31. 1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  eloquent  ring- 
ing sermon  on  God  and  country  delivered 
on  Armed  Services  Day  on  May  19,  1963, 
to  members  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  at 
Albany,  Ga.,  by  Rear  Adm.— Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.— Robert  J.  White,  C.H.C.,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  former  dean  of  Catholic 
University  Law  School  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 

Without  regard  to  race,  color  or  creed, 
the  sermon  of  Rear  Admiral  Msgr. 
White  is  one  that  appeals  to  all  Ameri- 
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cans  from  the  angle  of  both  religion  and 
patriotism. 

Armid  Sbvicks  Dat  Anoaiss  bt  Rkax  Adm. 
RoBEXT  J.  Whitx,  VB.  Navt,  Ritirxd 

It  is  fitting  that  we  observe  Armed  Services 
Day  in  this  solemn  religious  service.  The 
majestic  music,  the  rich  vestments,  the 
ancient  ceremonies,  the  national  colors,  and 
the  gallant  standards  of  your  Marine  Corps 
combine  together  to  lift  the  heart  and  re- 
vive long  memories  of  your  glorious  tradi- 
tion "Semper  Pldells."  As  brothers,  we 
meet  to  worship  God  the  Father  of  us  all. 
As  comrades  In  arms,  we  pledge  anew  our 
devotion  to  our  beloved  Nation. 

Now.  religion  and  military  service  are 
natural  allies.  For  religion  renders  faith, 
obedience,  and  love  to  God.  WhUe  military 
service  renders  loyalty,  obedience,  and  will- 
ing sacrifice  to  our  native  land.  Truly  there 
Is  an  identity  of  disciplines  In  religion 
and  in  military  service.  When  either  one 
falls,  the  other  Is  weakened.  But  combining 
together  effectively  they  bring  an  invincible 
power  to  religion  and  to  military  service. 

Both  religion  and  military  service  require 
an  assent  of  the  mind  In  a  motivating  be- 
lief, a  daily  development  In  discipline  and 
obedience  to  authority,  a  constant  con- 
sciousness of  duty,  and  an  unfailing  spirit  of 
brotherhood  which  In  the  highest  sense  Is 
the  virtue  of  charity. 

Moreover  the  Marine  Corpw  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  share  significant  symbols.  Few 
as  the  globe  In  your  symbol  depicts  the 
woridwlde  mission  of  the  Marines;  so  the 
globe  in  religion  depicts  the  worldwide  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  creator  and  Judge.  Likewise 
the  anchor  conunon  to  both  was  used  by  the 
adventurous  St.  Paul  to  describe  religion  as 
"This  hope  we  have  as  a  sure  and  firm 
anchor  of  the  soul."  Again  your  eagle  sym- 
bolic of  daring  and  lofty  consecraUon  finds 
its  counterpart  in  many  cathedrals  through- 
out the  world  as  the  symbol  of  the  young 
generous,  and  loyal  St.  John  who  bravely 
remained  by  Christ  on  the  cross  when  other 
apostles  had  fled  in  cowardice.  Finally  the 
Inscription  "Semper  Fldells" — from  the  cen- 
turies-old Latin— bids  both  the  yo\mg  ma- 
rine and  soldier  of  Christ  to  be  valiant  and 
forever  loyal  In  the  hardships,  temptations 
and  dangers  which  test  the  young  man  In 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  must  need 
struggle  as  a  true  marine  and  a  true  soldier 
of  Christ  to  hold  fast  to  his  Ideals  and  be- 
come worthy  of  the  accolade  "Semper 
Pldells." 

As  yx>u  know,  the  Marine  Corps  manual 
demands  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Nation 
alert  attenUon  to  duty,  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline by  personal  example  In  behavior  and 
performance,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
traditional  spirit  of  comradeship  and  broth- 
erhood In  arms— all  these  constitute  a  credo 
similar  to  the  demands  of  religious  belief. 

No  monument  to  our  honored  dead  Is  as 
enduring  as  our  prayers  that  their  souls  may 
rest  In  peace  with  God  together  with  our 
solemn  pledge  to  maintain  the  patriotic 
Ideals  for  which  they  fought  and  died. 

Thus  thU  morning,  as  sons  of  God  we 
humbly  acknowledge  our  human  faults  and 
weaknesses  and  pray  for  forgiveness  and  for 
fortitude  for  the  futxire.  As  military  men 
we  pray  for  greater  strength  and  firmer  res- 
olution to  render  willing  sacrifice— so  neces- 
sary now  and  In  the  future  for  the  survival 
and  progress  of  the  American  nation  under 
God.  It  U  weU  for  all  of  us  to  remember 
that  proud  traditions  cannot  live  on  the 
memories  of  the  past  alone.  Such  tradi- 
tions wither  and  die  unless  they  are  kept 
alive  and  nourished.  Only  our  geenrous 
sacrifices  In  the  present  can  assure  the  su- 
premacy of  freedom  In  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  are  Uicllned  to 
take  the  American  heritage  for  granted  and 
as  a  spendthrift  heir  squander  the  precious 
herlUge.     They  are  loud  In  their  demands 
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for  rlghte.     They  are  silent  and  neglectful 
In  the  matter  df  their  duties.     They  forget 
that  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver  or 
accimiulated  wealth  Is  our  heritage  of  faith 
In  God  and  our  tradition  of  American  self- 
sacrifice  to  protect  our  homes  and  our  Na- 
tion.    We  live  In  a  time  when  contemporary 
historians  are   complaining   that   too   many 
young  men  have  grown  soft  In  the  pleasures 
of    prosperity.     Far    from    being    satisfied — 
they  are  sliding  Into  a  series  of  discontents 
with  a  doubtful  view  of  the  power  of  Ideals 
and  sacrifice  and  a  cynical  disregard  of  the 
duties  of  patriotism.     This  erosion  of  Amer- 
ican character  can  bode  111  for  the  future  of 
our  country.     In  dramatic  contrast  to  such 
wordly  selfishness  stands  the  long  record  of 
the  Marine  Corps  of  young  men  eager  to 
serve,  disciplined  and  brave,  consecrated  In 
a  comradeship  even  unto  death  "No  greater 
love  hath  any  man  than  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."     Now  my  service  In  the 
military  has  taken  me  at  times  into  the  of- 
fice  of    the    Secretary   of   Defense    and    the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Conmiandant  of  the  Marines. 
The  headquartres  of  your  Commandmant  of 
Marines  Is  unique.     For  In  addition  to  the 
many  bemedaled  battle  standards,  the  room 
Is  enriched  with  Ufeslze  murals  which  line 
the  walls  depleting  the  coloroful  history  of 
your  Marine   Corps.     This  Is  Indeed  a  his- 
toric shrine.     One  feels  that  he  Is  standing 
In  a  sacred  sanctuary  hallowed  by  the  patri- 
otic sacrifices  of  young  men  who  willingly 
braved   the   danger,   suffered  hardships  and 
met  death  "Semper  Pldells."     Valiantly  they 
stood   determined    to   preserve   this   Nation 
founded    In   freedom   and    dedicated    to  Al- 
mighty God. 

We  have  been  living  now  for  several  years 
and  will  continue  to  live  in  the  foreseeable 
future  In  a  period  described  by  the  un- 
thinking as  a  cold  war.  Temperature  labels 
of  hot  or  cold  are  dangerous  self-df  eptlon. 
The  fact  Is  that  we  are  at  war — in  a  struggle 
of  Ideologies  which  wlU  determine  whether 
freedom  In  our  time  can  survive.  The  mem- 
ories of  Korea,  Berlin,  Himgary,  Indochina, 
Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  Laos  must  be  kept  alive 
as  constant  renUnders  of  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  those  hostile  forces  which  are  de- 
termined to  destroy  liberty  and  nUe  the  world 
m  tyranny.  To  be  sure  they  s<Mnetlmee  mask 
their  evil  piupoeee  with  pious  professions  of 
peaceful  purposes  In  coexistence.  HUtory  In 
our  own  day  gives  the  lie  to  such  a  fraud. 
The  millions  of  conquered  peoples  remind  us 
of  the  grim  choices  which  we  and  all  other 

freemen    mvist    make — tyranny    or    liberty 

government  by  decree  or  by  due  process  of 
law — slavery  or  freedom — atheism  enforced 
by  the  state  or  divine  faith  In  the  sacred 
liberty  of  conscience  In  the  Individual.  Un- 
happily In  our  day,  too  many  have  grown 
weary  because  the  promised  goals  of  world 
war  victories  have  too  often  proved  to  be  only 
mirages  In  our  quest  for  the  springs  of  secu- 
rity and  peace.  Moreovw,  they  resent  rightly 
the  Ingratitude  for  our  mammoth  help  to 
poor  peoples  in  the  world.  America  has  In- 
deed been  an  apoeUe  of  charity.  However, 
any  surrender  to  such  dls^polntment  and 
weariness  can  only  produce  a  dangerous 
weakening  of  the  Nation's  will  to  preserve 
freedom  at  all  costs— with  sacrlflcee  however 
heavy — In  these  and  aU  the  days  to  come. 
We  need  then  to  review  our  past,  to  recall 
the  sacrifices  that  were  necessary  to  make 
this  Government  strong,  and  to  analyze  the 
true  meaning  of  American  freedom  In  the 
light  of  religion  and  military  service. 

What  then  is  the  sanction  of  your  Ameri- 
can citizenship  In  the  light  of  reason  and  re- 
ligion? Now  It  Is  elementary  that  Almighty 
God  CM-dalned  in  the  creation  of  the  natxiral 
order  that  the  Individual  be  dependent  upon 
cooperation  with  others  in  his  family,  In  hU 
community,  in  his  business,  and  in  his  re- 
lations with  state  and  nation.  Indeed  It  is 
self-evident  that  an  Individual  who  attempts 


to  live  and  woric  alone  could  never  even  svir- 
vlve.  He  needs  and  must  have  cooperation 
with  others  to  earn  his  living,  to  advance  In 
education  and  skills  aJid  to  become  fible  to 
satisfy  his  wants  and  the  needs  of  his  fam- 
Uy.  It  Is  patently  clear  that  government  U 
necessary  for  order,  peace,  and  safety.  Thus 
those  who  serve  In  the  military  to  preserve 
this  basic  order,  against  would-be  aggressor 
enemies,  are  defending  and  preserving  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  order  and  authority  or- 
dained by  God  In  His  plan  of  life  for  men. 
In  the  long  span  of  himian  history  the  Amer- 
ican   nation    Is    relatively    young.      Yet In 

addition  to  the  permanent  dedication  of  a 
government  under  God  and  the  law  this  Na- 
tion has  risen  to  power,  and  wealth,  and  so- 
cial Justice  by  peaceful  steps  through  the 
force  of  law.  But  our  material  greatness  Is 
not  the  true  measure  of  our  stability  and 
strength.  Our  true  greatness  lies  in  enshrin- 
ing the  Christian  concept  of  the  Indlvldxial 
as  free,  equal,  and  made  In  the  Image  of 
God — a  true  personality  endowed  with  In- 
alienable rights.  The  American  Constitu- 
tion's protection  of  the  Individual's  right  to 
worship  as  he  wishes,  to  be  free  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  faculties — to  live  and  to  work 
where  he  wills;  freedcxn  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  the  guarantee  against  un- 
reasonable search  and  selziire  and  the  sweep- 
ing protection  of  one's  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty by  the  requirements  of  due  process  of 
law — all  enshrine  the  Chrlstlon  concept  of 
man  as  an  Individual  endowed  by  God  with 
Inalienable  rights — of  which  he  cannot  be 
deprived  either  by  a  majority  or  an  omnip- 
otent state.  This  constitutes  the  priceless 
American  heritage. 

Now  if  discipline,  routines  and  hardship 
tempt  a  yoxmg  man  to  complain,  let  him 
read  and  understand  these  rights  again  and 
compare  his  American  life  with  millions  of 
youths  whom  godless  tyranny  has  deprived 
of  the  strength  and  consolation  of  religion; 
has  condemned  to  the  occupation  and  to 
the  living  place  decided  by  the  state;  has 
sealed  his  lips  of  any  freedom  of  discvisslon; 
made  a  mockery  of  any  claim  to  privacy  In 
family  life;  has  turned  brother  against 
brother;  and  boldly  repudiated  any  pretense 
of  equal  protection  in  due  process  of  law. 
In  the  light  of  the  historical  situation  which 
we  face,  let  all  Americans  come  to  realize 
again  the  worth  of  American  citizenship, 
imderstand  the  proper  balance  of  rights  and 
duties,  and  recognize  the  nece«lty,  obliga- 
tion, and  worth  of  mUltary  service — the  only 
guarantee  for  the  survival  of  freedom  in  our 
time.  God's  sanction  Is  upon  your  military 
service  to  preserve  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom. 

Thus  in  our  dedication  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  constitutional  freedom  under  Ghjd 

we  vindicate  our  debts  to  those  who  have 
left  us  this  rich  American  heritage.  More- 
over we  Justify  the  hopes  of  our  new  gen- 
erations. For  ourselves  we  can,  in  good  con- 
science, face  the  future  confident  and  im- 
afrald  because  we  have  obeyed  the  prophet's 
command  "Not  to  be  dismayed  but  to  take 
courage  and  be  valiant."  Truly  then  today 
and  In  all  the  days  to  come — God  Himself, 
promises  His  sta-ength  and  His  benediction 
to  those  who  walk  In  His  law  and  In  His  love 
"semper  fidelts." 


Wheat  Plan  Gushed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday,  May  31. 1963 

Mr.  SHRIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   In   the 
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RxcoBD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Abilene,  Kans.,  Reflector- 
Chronicle  which  voices  several  sound 
reasons  for  the  defeat  of  the  adminis- 
tration's wheat  program  by  the  Nation's 
wheat  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  united  action 
in  seeliing  a  responsible  solution  to  a 
problem  which  Just  will  not  go  away  by 
wishing  it  so. 

Wheat  Plan  Cvubhed 
Reaction  to  the  •maahlng  defeat  dealt  the 
Kennedy  admlnlttratlon's  attempt  to  solve 
the  wheat  problem  Is  varied  and  speculative. 
Wheat  farmers  who  apparently  put  their  In- 
dependence abo-'e  all  gave  a  clearcut  answer. 
The  propoeed  new  wheat  program  for  1964 
didn't  get  even  a  simple  majority.  whUe  a 
two-thirds  favoiable  vote  nationally  was  re- 
quired to  put  It  jcxto  effect. 

Dickinson  County  wheat  farmers  voted  ap- 
proximately 3'/^  to  1  against  the  Government 
plan.  This  was  a  higher  percentage  than 
many  counties  of  the  St&te.  It  carried  at 
only  one  voting  place  (Hope  and  Ridge  town- 
Bhipa)  In  the  county  and  there  it  was  vlr 
tually  a  stand-off  at  86-63. 

What  happens  now  Is  the  big  question. 
It's  not  only  what  the  old  time  "Free" 
markets  might  do.  but  what  the  Congreaa 
will  do.  First  reaction  by  the  administration. 
from  Preeldent  Kennedy  on  down,  was  one 
of  stunned  hurt.  The  administration  thraat- 
ened  that  If  the  program  conceived  by  Secre- 
tary at  Agriculture  Freeman  failed,  no  other 
action  would  be  taken — or  in  blunter  terms, 
let  the  fanners  stem  in  their  own  Juice. 

PoUtlcal  realities  may  dictate  otherwise, 
however.  If  the  Democrats  block  Repub- 
lican proposals  lor  a  reasonable  substitute 
wheat  plan  more  acceptable  to  the  farmers 
it  oould  throw  the  1964  election  Into  doubt. 
The  Kennedy  administration  already  Is  In 
trouble  Ln  the  South  and  could  not  affcM^  to 
loae  much  ground  in  the  agrlcultwe  BAldwest. 
Senator  CAausoN  of  Ktwisas  has  said  he  wUl 
coeponsor  a  proposal  to  continue  the  present 
wheat  program  for  another  year  to  give  Con- 
gress time  to  work  out  a  compromise  plan. 

Many  i4>parectly  voted  against  the  Free- 
man plan  because  they  felt  It  went  too  far 
down  the  road  to  complete  Federal  control, 
a  road  they  would  not  be  able  to  retrace  to 
freedom.  Many  others  no  doubt  voted  "no" 
because  they  had  confidence  that  Congress 
would  enact  new  legislation  in  their  interests. 
One  result  can  be  toVd  for  siire:  The  farm 
population  has  stood  up  and  voiced  opposi- 
tion to  growing  Federal  controls.  Wheat 
farmers  would  like  to  see  the  "farm  problem" 
solved,  but  not  at  the  obvious  expense  of 
their  own  freedom  at  action. 

One  experienced  farm  obeerver  said  the  re- 
sounding defeat  given  the  wheat  proposal 
represents  long  pentup  emotions  against 
Government  controls  ot  agrlcultiire.  It 
atumld  not  be  Interpreted,  however,  as  a  de- 
mand to  throw  the  Government  out  entirely, 
but  a  warning  that  this  Is  the  time  for  a 
halt  toward  greater  regimentation. 

This  was  the  first  time  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign ever  was  waged  over  a  wheat  ref- 
erendum. It  was  the  first  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ever  mobilized  all  the 
forces  at  its  command  to  pressure  farmers 
to  vote  the  way  it  directed — for  the  wheat 
proposal. 

It  should  also  be  a  signal  that  all  the  farm 
organizations  would  do  better  to  get  together 
and  help  Congress  write  the  right  kind  of 
farm  legislation,  instead  of  opposing  each 
other  like  in  a  political  campaign.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  Congress  to  solve  the  wheat  or  any 
other  problem  when  the  fanners  themselves 
can't  agree  on  what  they  want. 


Oa  Eminent  Mea  aad  Pofitkal  Slof  aas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


or   MKW    TURK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Barrett  McGurn  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of  Sunday, 
May  26,  1963,  with  reference  to  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. : 
On  Emimknt  Mkn  and  PouncAi.  Slogans 
(By  Barrett  McGurn) 

Who  have  been  the  greatest  men  of  a  life- 
time passed  hobnobbing  with  the  world's 
most  eminent? 

What  is  a  man  to  make  of  the  political 
slogans  for  which  he  fought  with  tenacious 
partisanship? 

How  does  one  of  the  master  American 
politicians  of  all  time  sum  up  a  life  from 
the  vantage  point  of  his  76th  birthday? 

James  A.  "Jim"  Farley,  the  man  whoee 
straw  hat  has  become  a  political  trademark, 
took  the  questions  one  at  a  time  In  his 
handsome  skyscraper  office  at  615  Madison 
Avenue,  where  he  is  board  chairman  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  The  Interview  was 
a  few  days  premature.  Mr.  Farley  wlU  be  75 
on  Thursday. 

The  greatest? 

Well,  let's  see.  Herbert  Hoover  (whose 
ouster  from  the  White  House  was  Jim's 
achievement  In  1932,  at  least  in  good  part). 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  (with  whom  Mr. 
Farley  broke  clamorously  In  1040).  Franco 
("the  courage  of  a  bank  burglar").  Ken- 
nedy ("better  qualified  beforehand  than  any 
other  President  In  American  history  and.  I 
believe,  with  his  greatest  accomplishments 
still  ahead). 

Mr.  Farley  named  11.    The  others: 

Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Former  President  Elsenhower. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

Pope  John  XXUI. 

The  late  Plus  XTI. 

ON  A  BOOST VWOM  A  KXPT7BUCAK 

PoUtlcal  slogans?  The  man  who  did  so 
much  to  put  at  least  one  of  them  Into  the 
pages  of  American  history  books  was  skep- 
tical. 

"The  New  Deal?  The  Old  Deal.  The  New 
Frontier.  The  Republicans.  I  think  thoee 
are  Just  names  given  to  the  activities  of  a 
period." 

His  meaning,  he  Indicated,  was  that  each 
generation  of  American  administrators 
tackles  the  same  problems.  One  emphasis 
may  be  needed  one  term  and  another  the 
next,  but  certain  issues  dictate  more  or  less 
the  same  handling.  ("Which  foot  should 
we  use.  the  left  or  the  right?  We  need  both. 
Both  feet  must  be  planted  firmly.") 

The  great  secret  of  these  years?  Friend- 
ship. And  for  that  the  former  Postmaster 
General  had  a  story  he  has  always  kept  off 
the  record  through  the  years,  the  tale  of  how 
a  Republican  broke  party  loyalty  to  give  Jim 
his  start.  For  a  half  century  Mr.  Farley  has 
kept  that  Republican's  secret,  but  now  five 
decades  later  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  it 
If  the  revered  friend's  anonymity  Is  protected 
by  a  Uttle  vagueness.    This  Is  the  story: 

When  Jim  Farley  was  a  high  school  student 
in   Stony    Point,    Rockland    County,    a    girl 


classmate  died.  The  father  of  the  teenager 
was  a  storekeeper,  a  local  Republican  boss. 
To  Jim,  who  had  been  raised  around  his 
family  shop  and  tavern  as  a  fierce  Democrat, 
any  Republican  Party  officer  was  light  years 
removed  from  him,  but  JUn  felt  sorry.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  condolence. 

Three  years  later,  at  31,  Jim  ran  for  the 
office  of  Stony  Point  town  clerk.  A  friend 
astonished  him  on  one  of  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign  with  this  question: 

"How  come  X  (the  bereaved  boas)  Is  out 
working  for  you?" 

ON  rarKNDSHip  and  crkzm  ink 

Nothing  oould  have  surprised  the  young 
Democrat  more,  but  the  night  of  his  victory 
he  went  to  the  enemy  store  to  thank  his 
mysterious  benefactor.  The  boss  was 
shocked.  He  had  campaigned  for  Jim  only 
among  his  own  relatives,  people  he  had 
thought  he  oould  trust  with  his  dangerous 
antlparty  secret.  At  first  the  boas  denied  the 
charge.  Certainly  he  had  not  helped  any 
Democrat.     Then  he  confessed. 

"Yes.  I  did.  Tou  know,  when  my  daughter 
died  yo.i  were  the  only  one  who  wrote  to  me. 
I  will  always  help  you  whatever  office  you 
run  for.  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  town  clerkship  started  young  Farley 
on  a  road  leading  to  the  State  and  National 
chairmanships  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
Incident  of  the  opposition  boss  taught  him 
two  things:  "Friendship,  and  the  fact  that 
you  need  to  be  a  friend  to  make  a  friend." 

Letters?  At  Ti  Mr.  Farley  sends  100  of 
them  each  day;  congratulations,  letters  of 
sympathy,  a  word  or  two  to  an  army  of 
friends  passing  along  the  latest  Farley  article 
In  the  Congxsssional  Rscobo,  one  or  two 
lines  followed  by  "Jim"  In  Irish -green  ink. 

"Curious  thing  about  condolences."  Mr. 
Farley  never  ceases  to  be  surprised  by  the 
behavior  of  his  fellows.  "I  send  600  or  600  a 
year,  and  less  than  half  are  acknowledged. 
I  don't  know  why  people  neglect  to  do  that." 

As  long  as  American  history  Is  studied, 
scholars  wUl  take  note  of  the  way  Jim  Farley, 
the  son  of  the  Stony  Point  IrUh- American 
tavemkeeper,  crossed  the  United  States  in 
1931  making  friends  and  building  an  organ- 
ization for  New  York's  Governor,  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt. 

"I  contacted  17  States  In  00  days.  I  slept 
16  nights  in  pullmans.  I  did  Indiana,  lUlnois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  *  •  *  I  saw  some 
Kansas  p>eople  too,  I  think. 

Was  It  true  he  remembered  all  those  men 
and  women  and  everything  about  them,  their 
chUdren,  their  Jobs,  their  hopes,  their  wor- 
ries?   Did  he  use  memory  aids? 

"Memory  aids.  no.  Remember  all  of  them, 
no.    But  I  did  remember  thousands." 

One  trick  help>ed  through  the  years.  People 
have  a  strange  way  about  them.  If  they 
hear  there  is  a  Jim  Farley  who  has  a  filing 
cabinet  memory,  they  try  him  on  It:  "I 
bet  you  don't  know  who  I  am."  WeU,  to  what 
would  have  been  their  disappointment,  that 
has  all  too  often  been  true.  But  Mr.  Farley 
has  long  ha4  a  way  of  handling  the  situation. 
When  he  sees  the  eye  gleam  of  the  approach- 
ing test,  he  thrusts  out  his  great  Stony  Brook 
ballplayer's  hand  and  says,  "My  name's  Jim 
Farley.    What's  yours?" 

ON  m.  HOOVZX  AND  THX  DEPKESSION 

For  those  who  do  not  mean  to  try  him. 
Mr.  Farley  has  a  parallel  approach.  A  sub- 
art  In  the  field  of  friendship  Is,  says  Mr. 
Farley,  "to  make  It  easy  for  them." 

"I  win  notice  people  In  elevators  nudging 
one  another  and  looking.  I  turn  to  them, 
tell  them  my  name  and  ask  them  where 
they're  from.  They  may  say,  for  example, 
Racine,  Wis.  Then  1*11  ask  about  someone 
I  know  there.    It  pleases  people." 

Is  the  day  of  nationwide  acquaintance- 
ships and  friendships  finished -now  that  Got- 
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emment  is  so  big  and  the  country's  popula- 
tion U  soaring  toward  300  million? 

"No,  it's  easier  than  it  was  for  me  in  1931. 
With  the  airplane  you  can  do  now  in  a 
day  or  so  what  took  me  20  days.  You  can 
have  breakfast  in  Seattle,  lunch  in  Portland, 
supper  In  San  Francisco.     It's  easier." 

To  siun  up  the  question  of  political  friend- 
ships: 

"You  have  to  lUte  people.  You  have  to 
be  willing  to  meet  and  talk  with  aU  kinds 
with  different  personalities.  And  you  have 
to  know  Intuitively  how  to  handle  them  and 
whom  you  can  trust.    You  can  tell  that  in  a 

man's  eyes,  by  the  expression  on  his  face 

those  who  are  lying  to  you.  those  In  whom 
you  can  place  implicit  confidence.  The  big 
thing  in  jMJllUcs  is  loyalty." 

To  go  back  to  his  list  of  greats  why  Her- 
bert Hoover?  It  was  the  campaign  machine 
masterminded  by  Jim  Farley  which  hound- 
ed Herbert  Hoover  out  of  the  White  House 
with  the  charge  that  he  had  falsely  prom- 
ised a  "chicken  in  every  pot"  and  that  he 
had  ludicrously  predicted  "grass  would  grow 
In   [Democratic]   streets." 

"I  have  no  apologies  for  1931,"  said  Mr 
Farley,  "but  I  think  Mr.  Hoover  understands 
I  got  to  know  him  very  well  working  with 
him  on  the  Hoover  Commission  In  1952.  • 

Mr.  Farley's  Judgment  now  about  the  88- 
year-old  Mr.  Hoover.  33  years  after  the  de- 
pression campaign? 

"In  my  opinion  he  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
selfishly patriotic  Americans  I  have  ever  been 
prlvUeged  to  meet.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  him.  My  admiration  grows  with  the 
passing  of  the  years." 

And  "Mr.  Roosevelt"?  Each  of  his  refer- 
ences to  the  President  of  1932  to  1945  was 
with  the  correct,  distant  form  of  "Mr.  Roose- 
velt." Books  have  been  written  about  how 
Jim  Farley  felt  socially  snubbed  by  the  ele- 
gant Roosevelts  of  Hyde  Park,  and  about  the 
manner  In  which  the  Postmaster  General  es- 
pecially suffered  affronts  he  felt  were  given 
to  hU  beloved  late  wife  who  had  been  Eliza- 
beth Flnnegan.  Why  was  "Mr.  Roosevelt' 
on  Jim's  list  of  greats? 

"I  do  think  that  the  advances  made  during 
his  first  8  great  years  were  the  most  Impor- 
tant In  the  history  of  American  politics  the 
most  important  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try." 

Jim  Farley  ran  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  himself  in  1940  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  head  off  the  third 
term. 

ON     FALLING    OUT     WITH     rj)Jl. 

■'I  was  against  the  third  term  in  caucus 
and  I  was  against  it  on  the  fioor  of  the 
convention.  I  was  not  really  a  serious  candi- 
date, however.  I  put  my  name  up  only  be- 
cause John  Garner  wouldn't  allow  his  name 
to  go  in  unless  I  put  mine  too." 

Yet  with  aU  that  said.  Mr.  Roosevelt  "gave 
great  leadership  to  the  country  durlnir  the 
war  period."  »     "«= 

"I  have  always  felt  that  If  he  hadn't  served 
the  third  and  fourth  terms— i^turally  now 
he  will  be  criticized  in  the  yK-s  to  follow 
about  YalU  and  Teheran;  It's ILy  for  peo- 
ple to  criticize  decUlons  in  which  they  didn't 
have  to  take  part— if  he  hadn't  served  the 
third  and  fourth  terms  he  would  have  been 
remembered  as  the  greatest  President  we 
have  ever  had,  even  greater  than  Washing- 
ton and  Uncoln." 

A  tall  picture  of  a  solemn-faced  P.D  R 
sUred  across  from  the  opposite  wall  as 
Mr.  Farley  spoke.  A  sea  of  other  photo- 
graphs radiated  out  from  either  side  and 
around  the  four  walls,  Farley  and  an  aging 
Hoover.  Farley  and  an  amiable  Truman  a 
grave  Farley  and  a  young  President  Ken- 
nedy, an  early  Roosevelt  Cabinet  meeting  al- 
ready looking  ancient  and  Inscribed  "To 
Jim  Farley,  FJ).R..  1933." 

Farley's  other  wonder  men? 

MacArthur— 'T  always  felt  that  General 
MacArthur  was   the  greatest  military  man 


this  country  has  ever  produced.  And  one 
of  the  finest  minds  It  has  ever  produced." 
Trximan— "He  Is  certain  to  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents. 
He  made  at  least  8  or  10  important  decisions 
taking  great  courage.  He  has  the  courage  of 
a  lion."  (Which  decisions?  The  Hiroshima 
bomb?  The  costly  Marshall  plan?  The 
NATO  Involvement?  The  Korean  war?  The 
Greek  war?  The  recall  of  General  AlacAr- 
thur?    "I'd  rather  not  list  them.") 

ON   KKNNEDT    AND  DYNASTY   I8SUI 

Kennedy— "I  think  he  was  better  equipped 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency than  any  of  the  others  before  him. 
Better  than  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Why  sure.  Ken- 
nedy's knowledge  of  hUtory.  his  political  ex- 
perience, his  war  activities,  his  keen  mind 
his  personality,  all  of  these  factors.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
great  Presidents.  And  I  sincerely  believe 
that  his  greatest  achievements  lie  in  the 
years  ahead."  (The  dynasty  issue?  "In  my 
opinion  it  will  have  no  effect  on  his  reelec- 
tion.") 

That  controversial  Franco  on  the  list  of 
the  best? 

"I  stlU  believe  General  Franco  has  given 
to  his  country  leadership  it  could  not  have 
been  given  by  anybody  else.  He  has  helped 
peace  in  Europe.  The  nations  there  are  very 
happy  with  the  way  Spain  has  acted  and, 
in  my  opinion.  Jubtly  so." 

Elsenhower,  another  Republican  Presi- 
dent? 

"He  has  been  very  friendly  to  me.  I  have 
for  him  the  greatest'  admiration  and  affec- 
tion. President  Eisenhower's  military  lead- 
ership will  always  be  remembered." 

Is  Mr.  Farley  at  75  an  exponent  of  the  big 
business  he  fought  as  a  youth?  The  answer 
wound  through  many  considerations,  the 
two-party  system,  party  loyalty,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  and  between  Conservatives  and 
Progressives.  The  gist  of  the  reply  was  this: 
The  Democratic  Party  even  under  the  New 
Deal  was  less  an  enemy  of  business  than 
some  people  think.  The  Democratic  Party 
by  and  large  Is  the  organization  of  the  "down 
trodden."  The  Republican  organization  Is 
or  was  under  the  control  of  big  business 
Mr.  Farley  would  not  think  of  opposing 
"business"  any  more  than  he  would  dream  of 
abandoning  an  almost  religious  faith  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  does  not  think  there 
is  any  contradiction,  and  he  does  not  even 
feel  he  should  be  denounced  by  liberal  Dem- 
ocratic writers  as  a  party  conservative. 

"I  don't  know  why  they  call  me  a  hide- 
bound conservative,^'  he  said.  "I  never  op- 
jKJsed  any  of  the  legislation  In  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's first  100  days.  In  the  years  before  and 
after  that  I  supported  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion put  up  in  New  YcM-k  State  by  Smith. 
Roosevelt  and  Lehman.  For  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
first  8  years  I  supported  everything.  Includ- 
ing even  the  court  (packing)  fight,  which  I 
didn't  agree  with.  I  never  knew  about  the 
court  bUl  xmtU  I  read  about  It  In  the  news- 
papers. I  was  not  at  the  Cabinet  meeting 
when  he  announced  It. 

OK    THX    USES    or   PATRONAGE 

"And  when  I  say  supported  everything,  I 
mean  that  I  did  more  to  get  it  through  than 
anyone  else  except  the  President  and  Vice 
President  Garner.  I  was  the  one  who  dealt 
with  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  when 
there  was  a  holdup  on  any  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  used  the 
power  of  patronage  to  get  the  bills  through 
We  withheld  •  •  •  unUI  we  got  the  program. 
We  did  it  because  we  felt  It  was  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country. 

"And  since  I  left  Washington  I  haven't 
had  any  political  posiUon  at  all." 

The  DeoKtcraU  as  the  foes  of  big  business? 

"No,  no  generation  of  Amertcan  business 
was  ever  helped  more  than  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  the  yean  Just  after  1988.  throu^  his 
banking  legislation,  his  Wlls  during  the  100 
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days,  the  Way  he  saved  the  banks,  the  way 
he  saved  the  insurance  companies.  No  ad- 
ministration ever  did  more  to  save  the 
capitalistic  system.  And  of  course  I  believe 
in  business.  I  believe  that  this  country's 
greatness  is  because  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  Is  because  of  the  work  ol  sin- 
cere, honest,  aggressive  men." 

The  differences  then  between  the  parties? 
Do  we  have  four  parties:  Dixiecrats,  lil>eral 
northern  Democrats,  Barry  Goldwater  Re- 
publicans, Nelson  Rockefellw  Republicans? 
What  is  the  key  to  the  question  of  party 
loyalty?  ^     ^ 

"Four  parties?  No.  We  have  two  major 
parties  and  I  hope  we  always  wlU  have  only 
two.  I  firmly  believe  In  two  parties  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  room  for  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  In  both  parties.  Room  for  them 
and  we  do  have  them." 

An  experience  one  day  with  a  lady  In  Paris 
summed  up  the  compUcated  question  for 
Mr.  Parley. 

The  feminine  inquisitor  had  one  pointed 
question.  Why  did  Mr.  Farley  support  Mr 
Roosevelt  in  his  campaign  for  the  third  and 
fourth  terms  despite  Mr.  Farley's  own  per- 
sonal vigorous  disapproval  of  both  ventures? 
("I  voted  for  Hull  at  the  convention  In  1940 
and  Senator  Btbo  even  though  he  wasn't  a 
candidate  in  1944.") 

"I  explained  that  even  though  I  didn't 
believe  in  the  third  and  fourth  terms,  that 
I  did  believe  in  majority  rule.  But  she  kept 
pressing  me.  She  said  that  I  wasn't  a  good 
American,  that  I  wasn't  patriotic.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  explain  party  loyalty,  party  responsi- 
bility, why  you  always  support  the  nominees 
of  your  party.  Then  I  pulled  something  out 
that  I  had  read  sometime  in  a  book  some- 
where. I  said,  -I  did  It  because  of  prejudice 
and  ignorance.'  That  seemed  to  be  satls- 
-  factory.  It  settled  the  argument.  At  least 
she  stopped." 

If  Mr.  Parley  wa^Uways  loyal  to  the  party 
of  his  parents,  the  party  of  the  immigrants 
of  the  last  century,  the  party  of  the  down- 
trodden, had  it  always  been  loyal  to  him? 
Had  he  ever  thought  of  changing  to  the  party 
of  the  Hoovers,  the  party  of  the  Eisenhowers? 

ON    CRATrrUDE    AND    GREATNESS 

A  Shadow  of  certain  sad  memories  fUckered 
for  an  instant  on  the  broad  features  of  the 
tall  ambassador  of  soft  drinks. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  who 
achieve,  who  feel  they  have  done  It  aU  alone 
They  forget  that  many  others  have  sacrlflced 
for  them.  I  have  seen  It  many  times,  how  a 
few  gather  around  a  man  and  how  those  few 
become  thousands  and  then  how  those  thou- 
sands become  hundreds  of  thoiisands." 

Sometimes  the  leader  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  forgets  the  selfless  aid  who  raUied 
the  first  few  and  and  the  first  few  thousands 

"But  I  have  nevw  said  that  I  have  been 
shabbUy  treated  by  the  leaderrtilp  of  my 
party.  I  did  believe  that  I  could  have  won 
the  race  for  Senator  in  New  York  in  1966  If 
I  had  been  nominated,  and  tbat  I  oould  have 
been  elected  Governor  In  I960.  I  wUl  never 
know  why  Bob  Wagner  and  the  others 
opposed  me.  Yet  I  will  never  complain  for 
I  feel  that  aU  I  have  I  owe  to  my  party.  I 
woxild  not  be  here,  I  never  would  have  gone 
anywhere.  If  It  had  not  been  for  my  party 
starting  back  there  in  Stony  Point  " 


Zionist  ResobtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or   ICARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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May  31 


OKo,  T  Include  a  resolution  adopted  unan- 
imously by  the  Baltimore  District  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  on  May 

15.  1963: 

RsaoLunoM 

WbarvM  Arab  leaden,  now  federating  In 
military  alUanoe,  have  formally  renewed 
their  threat  to  destroy  Icrael;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  U  providing 
Arab  Stataa  with  bombers,  lighters,  subma- 
rines, tanks,  torpedo  boats,  and  missiles:  and 

Whereas  Oerman  scientists  are  helping  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  produce  guided 
ground-to-ground  mlHsllee:  and 

Whereas  Western  goTemments  are  provid- 
ing unconditional  economic  assistance  to 
Arab  States,  despite  their  war  preparations 
and  their  refxisal  to  meet  Israel  in  direct 
peace  negotiations:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

ReMilxxd.  That  we  appeal  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  for  these  measures: 

A  firm  security  guarantee  by  the  United 
States  committing  our  Oovemment  to  move 
swiftly  to  deter  and  prevent  any  aggression. 

The  grant  of  arms  to  Israel  to  Insure  an 
arms  balance  and  to  enable  Israel  to  defend 
berself  and  deter  attack.  This  Is  Imperative 
xintll  such  time  as  the  Arab  States  halt  their 
arms  acquisitions. 

Continued  economic  asststanee  to  help 
raise  the  IlTlng  standards  of  the  i>eople8  of 
the  area. 

C^u^ful  administration  of  our  aid  program 
to  insure  that  none  of  our  asBlfltanoe  Is 
diverted  to  finance  preparatioDs  for  aggree- 
wioa.  Our  aid  pro^ranri  must  not  assist  bel- 
Mgltint  countries  which  threaten  the  peace 
of  their  neighbors. 

Resistance  to  the  Arab  boycott  and  Arab 
belligerence  and  Insistence  that  Arab  leaders 
meet  their  United  Nations  Charter  obliga- 
tions to  negotiate  a  peace  settlement  with 
Israel. 

Action  to  hasten  the  ^habUltaUon  and 
training  of  the  Arab  refugees  and  their  ro- 
■ettlMMiiit  in  lands  where  there  is  room  and 
opportunity  for  them. 

We  urge  our  Government  to  coiinteraot 
Incitement  to  bate  and  preparation  for  war. 
It  Is  right  to  i>res8  for  Arab-Israel  coopera- 
tion and  peace  negotiatons.  It  U  wrong  to 
be  defeatist  and  to  aoquiesce  In  a  continued 
•Cat*  of  belligerence.  We  must  press  for  an 
Arab-Israel  peace  with  a  firm  policy,  clearly 
announced  and  vigorously  piirsued:  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Committee, 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Hoxiae  Foreign 
Aifaln  Committee. 


Mob  Action  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  txzAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  not  responsible,  for  whatever  laud- 
able goal,  for  encourajflng  mob  action 
should  pause  to  consider  where  disre- 
spect of  law  and  legal  procedures  will 
lead  us.  The  following  column  by  Max 
Preedman  in  the  May  29  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  reminds  all 
Americans  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
we  face: 


MKacHAWTB  or  Hatk  or  trx  Umrso  9rAnB: 
Raixt  or  Nazi-Tttb  Oeottt  nt  Toskvillz 
Is  BKLTxvrD  Raising  Lasck  Issmcs 

(By  Max  Pteedman) 

Tiie  rally  in  Torkvllle  over  the  weeitend 
raises  larger  Issues  than  those  posed  by  this 
challenge  of  the  neo-Nazis  in  a  local  setting. 
The  demonstration  was  Intended  to  l>e  the 
signal  for  similar  Incitements  against  Jews 
and  Negroes  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Nothing  was  omitted  by  the  National  Renais- 
sance Party  to  make  Its  challenge  flagrant 
and  unmistakable.   . 

It  chose  a  district  In  New  York  that  In  the 
years  before  1939  often  saw  organized  vio- 
lence and  Intimidation  carried  out  by  the 
Bundlst  movement  which  drew  Its  insplra- 
tlo»  from  Nazi  Germany.  In  dress  and  de- 
portment the  memberB  of  the  new  party 
plainly  modeled  themselves  on  the  storm 
troopers.  Their  meeting  was  widely  adver- 
tised amid  circiunstances  of  civic  protest 
which  heralded  the  fighting  which  later  took 
place.  The  police  were  honorably  loyal  to 
their  duty  of  protecting  the  speaker  and 
giving  the  meeting  at  least  an  outside  chance 
of  proceeding  without  violence. 

Apparently  the  meeting  was  organized  on 
the  principle  upheld  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw  that  anyone  has  the  right  to  say  what 
he  wants  and  anyone  else  has  the  right  to 
knock  him  down  for  it.  Iifartyrdom  Is  the 
test.  Well,  these  ugly  Uttle  merchants  of 
hate  in  Torkviile  are  no  martyrs.  They 
packed  up  their  prejudices,  at  least  for  1 
day.  and  were  glad  of  poUce  protection  to 
escape  the  fury  of  a  hostile  crowd.  The  rally 
was  an  ignominious  failure. 

One  recoils  from  the  dangerous  Irresponsl- 
blllty  which  could  lead  any  group  of  Amer- 
icans, no  matter  how  fanatical  or  misguided, 
to  preach  race  hatred  at  this  pcu^icular  time 
in  our  history.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  always  been  aware  of  a  risk  which  has 
been  hidden  from  general  view  by  the  somber 
events  now  taking  place  in  the  South.  The 
Department  knows  that  the  sparks  of  tiate 
flying  about  the  South  may  stir  northern 
bigots  and  fanatics,  long  dormant.  Into  sad- 
den activity  that  may  make  tlie  disturbed 
racial  situation  even  more  explosive.     York- 

ilUe  will  soon  be  forgotten  If  It  ts  no  more 
lian  an  aberration.  It  will  take  on  a  sinister 
significance  if  it  Is  to  become  a  precedent. 
Hence,  the  anxious  study  now  being  given 
to  the  little  groups  of  extremists  in  the  North 
which  feed  on  doctrines  of  hate  and  are 
eager  to  snatch  power  by  the  exploitation  of 
mlaery  and  Ignorance. 

The  members  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
who  broke  up  the  meeting  In  Yorkvlile  tried 
to  Justify  their  conduct  by  saying  the  rally 
was  an  abuse  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly. That  Is  an  Issue  to  be  decided  by 
the  courts  and  not  by  any  group  of  private 
citizens  brawling  in  the  streets.  The  motives 
of  those  who  challenged  the  National  Ren- 
aissance Party  may  well  be  impregnable 
against  all  crlticUm.  Their  methods,  how- 
ever, are  not  beyond  reproach.  If  this  evU 
little  band  of  fanatics  can.  In  fact,  claim 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  political  party. 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  courts  will 
sanction  Its  meetings  in  the  streets  and  it 
win  receive  police  protection.  There  are  al- 
most endless  precedents  to  show  that  civil 
liberty  in  America  includes  freedom  for  those 
whose  Ideas  we  detest  or  fear. 

Prom  Birmingham  to  Yorkvlile  Is  not  so 
long  a  way  after  all.  In  both  places  there 
are  prejudices  ready  to  leap  out  from  dark 
regions  of -•he  himian  spirit,  and  they  do  not 
stand  alone  In  troubled  America  today.  That 
is  why  the  Department  of  Justice  tias  em- 
barked on  Its  brave  but  so  sadly  misunder- 
stood campaign  to  rally  moderate  and  re- 
sponsible opinion  in  both  the  North  and 
South  to  a  more  vigilant  defense  of  existing 


rights  and  to  support  new  dvll  rl^ts  legis- 
lation in  Congress,  l^e  law  by  itself  cannot 
carry  all  the  burden.  It  must  work  in  com- 
munities whose  leaders  are  ready  to  take 
risks  for  fairplay  and  equal  treatment,  and 
to  use  their  influence  to  keep  the  extremists 
in  constant  check. 

The  southern  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  many 
of  whom  are  among  Its  best  Members,  will 
place  the  whole  Nation  in  their  debt  if  they 
rise  to  the  height  of  this  great  opportunity 
and  support  the  program  In  spirit  that  ap- 
peals to  the  conscience  and  Judgment  ot  the 
American  people.  Such  an  appeal  will  be 
answered  with  equity  and  magnanimity.  But 
their  responsibility  wUl  be  grave  and  in- 
escapable if  they  merely  repeat  ancient  griev- 
ances and  filibuster  against  freedom. 


Address  by  Hon.  Pad  J.  Kilday,  Judgt 
of  \ht  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
Upon  Receipt  of  Honorary  Defree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  csoEaiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  31, 1963 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRo,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kilday,  Judge  of  the 
UJ3.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  on  Sun- 
day, May  26.  1963.  when  he  received  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
St.  Mary's  University.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

I  think  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
be  very  much  interested  in  his  humble 
acceptance  of  this  honorary  degree  and 
also  will  be  tremendously  impressed,  as  I 
was.  with  the  brilliant  address  he  made 
on  that  occasion. 

Judge  Kilday  is  a  man  of  vision,  a  man 
of  great  Intellect,  and  a  man  of  great 
wisdom.  I  commend  his  address  at  St. 
Mary's  University  to  all  who  seek  the 
answer  to  why  we  teach  history  in  our 
universities  and  the  value  of  a  Christian 
education. 

His  remarks  follow: 

JXTDC*  KlUXAT'S  REMAUU  UPON  ACCIPTANCI  OF 

THX  HoNORAXT  DxcazT  or  DocTOB  or  Laws 
It  Is  with  unconoecUed  pride  that  I  accept 
this  honor.  I  doubt  that  I  can  find  words 
adequate  to  express  my  appreciation.  No 
other  institution  could  give  me  so  great  an 
honor  because  St.  Mary's  has  known  me 
longest.  It  is  located  In  my  hometown.  San 
Antonio  is  the  site  of  my  m&ny  struggles. 
Here  I  struggled  for  the  beginnings  of  educa- 
tion. Had  my  personal  situation  not  been 
so  stringent.  I  would  likely  have  received  an 
earned  degree  from  St.  Mary's  as  long  as  two- 
score  years  ago.  Here  I  struggled  to  become 
established  In  the  practice  of  law.  Here  on 
12  occasions  I  struggled  for  election  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Here  will  be  my  home  always. 
It  is  particularly  satisfying  to  be  honored 
by  my  friends  and  neighbors;  and  to  know 
that  I  am  not  without  honor  in  my  own 
country. 

Father  Neumann,  I  know  of  no  words  in 
the  English  language  wtiich  can  embellish 
the  simple  words  "thank  you,"  when  they 
are  spoken  sincerely  and  with  real  gratitude. 
So.  I  say   to  you  and  to  St.  Mary's  Unlver- 
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slty,  with  real  sincerity  and  from  the  bottom 
of  a  grateful  heart — thank  you 
.Sl^^   '"^  month  the  obaervance  ot  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Boston 
College  was  deemed  to  be  an  occasion  of  such 
importance  as  to  Justify  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the   United   States.     When  we 
realize  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
the  home  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  we  appre- 
ciate  the  significance  of  our  observance  of 
the  111  years  of  the  labors  of  the  Society  of 
Mary    in    our    community    of    San    Antonio. 
Whereas,    the    Mayflower    compact    of    1620 
marked    the    beginning   of    democratic    gov- 
ernment   in    the    Western    Hemisphere     the 
year  I8fi2  was  but  31  years  after  the  sever- 
ance of  the  ties  of  Spain  with  Mexico  and 
but  16  years  after  the  freedom  of  Texas  from 
Mexico.     Thus  we  know  the  good  Brothers 
of  Mary  brought  the  blessings  of  Christian 
eudcatlon  into  a  frontier  land. 

The  hardships  and  tribulations  of  Brother 
Andred  Edel.  the  foxmder  of  St.  Marys  the 
M  years  of  service  of  Brother  Charles  Fran- 
cis and  the  contributions  of  the  unbroken 
line  of  their  successors,  pUce  us  in  their 
debt.  We  are  quite  Inadequate  to  make  pay- 
ment of  that  debt.  But  we  can  provide  an 
installment  by  expressing  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  we  have  for  those  long  years  of 
toil  and  effort  This  inadequate  payment 
we  make  on  this  occasion  by  our  presence 
here,  our  good  wishes  and  pledge  of  support 
during  the  years  to  come. 

We  live  in  times  cf  great  stress.  Due  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  last  great  war  which 
plagued  the  world,  men  of  science  brought 
forth  an  Instrument  of  destruction.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  that  we  produce  this  In- 
strument before  it  could  be  acquired  by  our 
adversaries.  Necessary  also  that  it  be  capa- 
ble of  such  massive  destruction  of  human  life 
that  Its  very  existence  In  our  hands  would  be 
the  agency  of  preservation  of  even  more  lives 
than  it  was  capable  of  destroying,  its  use 
proved  Its  effectiveness. 

♦K^'?*  frightening  suddenness,  we  realized 
that  in  the  production  of  the  atomic  bomb 
we  had  produced  the  Instrument  of  destruc- 
tion of   not  only  our  enemies,  but  ourselves 
a-nd  all  mankind.     Then  began  feverish  ef- 
forts to  keep  It  for  ourselves,  lest  it  be  used 
against  us.     We  now  know  those  efforts  were 
Juvenile  and  foredoomed  to  failure    for  sci- 
ence, education,  and  learning  can  be  univer- 
sal     Our   antagonists,    long   before   we   had 
anticipated,   developed   and   possessed   what 
we  had  vlsioned  as  our  exclusive  deterrent 
A  contest  to  excel  ensued.    At  times  our  oo- 
ponenu  seemed,  to  our  dismay,   to  achieve 
preponderance  while  we  sought  parity  and 
then    overriding  superiority.     Development*! 
of  last  fall  indicate  we  have  reached  a  stale- 
m^te. 

u*^\°^  ^^^  stalemate  two  competing  po- 

i  w  ^K*?'?? •*  **'"'  One  confirmed  in  Us 
belief  that  it  can  hope  to  exist  only  by  the 
elimination  of  the  other.  That  other  as 
equally  determined  that  the  contending  eco- 
nomic system  and  godless  form  of  govern- 
ment shall  not  spread  to  its  neighbors  and 
engulf  the  world.  Thus  we  have  stress  and 
continuing    tension,   evidenced    by   a   sUtus 

»*,r'J'*w*"  "^^  ^""*  resolves  itself  Into 
which  has  the  greater  fortitude  and  oer- 
severance;  which  will  crack  first. 

.el^i.'!i?!!l  °'  "»  ^^^  «y»t«m  of  government 
•eem*  quite  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
To  many  people  of  the  world,  our  system  U 
unfathomable.     To  them  the  Idea  ^  uni- 

dlviSon'^r**'  *  "^«^^»"°°  ot  sovereignties. 
fiiS^^  ^V"  °'  government,  individual 
freedom  and  all  our  other  rtghU  and  bene- 
flts  constitute  only  confusion.  To  them 
here  lies  the  chink  in  our  armament 

In  our  own  lifetime  two  dictators,  largely 
bL,I^'L°f  ^^  misconception,  have 
S^  ii  vi^"!  ^''^  ^'''''^  encircling  wars. 
ent^^f?7  "^"^  evidence  that  our  pres- 
en^positlon  may  be  slmUarly  misorten- 
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The  fact  is  that  our  f<wm  of  government 
Is  most  complicated.    It  U  most  difficult  of 
comprehension.    Our  system  can  be  properly 
understood  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  events 
of  history  which  produced  It  and  an  under- 
standing  of  the  poUtlcal  science  and  philoso- 
phy which  have  determined  its  form.    Knowl- 
edge of  this  science,  like  knowledge  of  any 
other  science,  can  be  acquired  only  by  study 
and  application.     Granted  that  self-educa- 
tion   may    be    effective.     Self-education    re- 
quires   self-discipline    and    lacks    the    orea- 
^tlon   and   logical   progression   of   formal 
educat  on.     This  is  the  proper  field  of  our 
educational  system  with  emphasis  upon  the 
college  and  university. 

We  expect  much  from  our  institutions  of 
higher  education.  They  are  indispensable  to 
our  well-being  and  progress.  Viewing  this 
importance  from  his  present  high  position, 
the  President  said  at  Boston  College.  "From 

io!,hf  ?J^*'  ',''°'**'  •  •  •  *»^"e  can  be  no 
doubt  today  of  the  growing  meaning  of 
universities  in  America." 

^^^^^^^\°^   *^    assumed    a    position    of 
worldwide  Infiuence.     Areas  which  were  re- 
cently colonies  have  now  become  sovereign 
nations.      They    participate   on   a    plane    of 
equality  with  nations  which  have  brought 
their  Influence  to  bear  on  international  re- 
lationships for  centuries.     These  new  areas 
until     recently,     we     regarded     as     distant 
strange,  and  mysterious  lands.    They  created 
iitue  or  no  Impact  upon  world  affairs     Now 
they  participate  on  a  basis  of  equality  at  the 
mtematlonal  conference  table,  in  the  United 
NaUons.  and  In  area  compacts.     They  brine 
to  those  gatherings  their  own  backgrounds 
of  achievement  and  frustration.    Frequently 
their    mouvatlons    for    the    future    spring 
from    some    bitterness    of    the    past.      They 
bring    with    them    their    cultures,    different 
from    our   own.    which   require    our    under- 
standing. 

No  longer  are  there  far  off  or  distant 
places.  Africa  and  Asia  are  now  as  close  to 
us  as  Canada  or  Mexico.  Our  universities 
must  study  them  and  accumulate  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  histories  and  cultures,  so  nec- 
essary to  an  enlightened  foreign  policy  to 
be  adopted  by  our  officials  charged  with  that 
responsibility;  and.  equally  n^es^  to  a 
public   which  must  support  that  policy. 

There  is  a  consciousness  that  knowledire 
has  had  a  spectacular  growth.  This  con- 
sciousness is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  col- 
leges and  universities  which  formerly 
counted  their  student  bodies  in  hundrJi 
now  count  them  in  multiple  thousands. 
There  Is  contest  and  clamor  for  admission 
and  great  strain  is  placed  upon  physical  fa- 
cilities^ faculties  to  provffe  for  Sl^uS- 
oers.  Deep  thought  and  controversy  go  into 
plans  for  providing  both  of  these  esslntiate^ 
rt^7'  t?S  •  ""^  appreciation  must  go  to  the 
dedicated  men  of  the  Society  of  Mary  who 
Son  **"**^  endowment  of  thU  Instltu- 

,Jl'^^-  "  ''*"'"  *^'°">  *^«  °^  in  the 
street  U  aware  of  the  progress  of  science.    It 

is  brought  home  to  him  by  hjs  own  observa- 

en^ivTr*^*  f^''**  °'  television,  that  men 
encircle  the  globe  and  return  to  earth  at  a 
previously  designated  point.  They  realize 
that  sclentlflc  vehicles  circle  the  moon  and  ' 
fn?^»r  transmit  visual  and  scientific 
informaUon  of  their  observations.  Few 
l^«H  ^^*  *"y  'loubt  but  that  men  will  soon 
land  on  the  moon  and  return  tojtell  us  of 
Ite  secrete.  The  only  uncertainty  is  which 
nation  will  be  the  first. 

♦4^'*°^  Ti^  ^°  "P***'  ""*  ^  medicine,  na- 
tional defense,  agrtculture.  and  Industry  is 
this  expansion  of  knowledge  evident.  We 
^!n  ^.^  unenlightened  as  to  believe 
^J^  ^.^  mysteries  of  science  have  been 
solved.  Viewing  what  has  been  achieved  In 
our  own  time  leads  to  the  Inescapable  conclu- 

^2ri  ^L"."''^°'°'■*  ^^^  accomplished. 
There  remains  too  the  practical  application 
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of  au  of  tias  knowledge  to  the  use  and  bene- 
fit  of  mankind. 

llie  work  of  the  universities  has.  in  major 

T^t  there  be  further  development  and  ap^ 

T^ref^f  spectacular  seizes  our  attention, 
^n  fn  ;h/  ^.  absorbed  by  what  we  have 
seen    in    the   natural   sciences.     Not   to    be 

arte '^fSL^nf't*  *^^^  toPortance  of  £1 
arte,  letters,  history,  and  the  law;  and  the 
transcendent  Importance  of  religion 

exit^'^ST^i"  '^'J'*'^  knowledge  of  science 
t^!?K^«^*  exclusion  of  arte  and  letters 
Tn^  fo.^  .If*"  °''^  ^'*««^-  Without  arte 
and  letters  there  would  be  no  appreciation 

cillty  of  expression— no  literature  With 
arte  and  letters  there  is  the  instrument^ 
knowledge  which  leads  to  an  app^SSSSJ  oJ 
the  finer  things  of  life  and.  lideeTto  the 
comprehension  of  religion.  Hew  at  St 
Mary's  it  is  possible  to  receive,  as  you  griS^ 

History  is  the  study  of  the  character  and 
signlflcance  of  evente.  It  Is  thaTtoSch  of 
knowledge  that  records  and  explaS?  past 
evente  as  steps  in  human  progress  "His- 
tory is  instantly  repeating  iteelf.  making 

of  J-ty'^"  ""^^  °'  P^ognun  a.  the  growth 
of  nations  and  centuries  requires  "  '^ot  to 
know  What  has  been  tran^cted  in  foraS 
times  is  to  continue  always  a  chUd.  K  no 
use  is  made  of  the  labors  of  past  ages  the 
world  must  remain  always  in  the  Infancy  of 

man  to  be  old  without  either  wrinkles  ot 
grey  hairs,  privileging  him  with  the  expe- 
rience Of  age.  without  either  the  Inflrmatles 
or  inconveniences  thereof."  "«"«» 

"History    Is    but    the    unroUed    scroll    of 
futS^T      "  "*««=»^««  everything,  even  the 

In  our  time  many  of  our  people  realize 
suddenly  that  stress  confronted  cou^t^ 
They  are  appalled  by  the  real  dangers  which 
surround  us.  In  their  terror  thiy  cannot 
believe  that  any  comparable  stress  ever  faced 
^^^^^^-  O^  country  has  constantly 
faced  danger.  This  was  true  during  the 
colonial  period  and  was  compounded  during 
^L  "f?^  P*""**^  °'  8  years  intervening 
be^een  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  Wax 
and  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  as  the 
young  republic  sought  to  survive  under  the 
inadequate  Articles  of  Confederation.  In 
»ch  succeedUig  era  stress,  in  their  time 
equal  to  our  own.  prevailed. 

i.^^*^^  f"*.  *^"  '^^  t"^  ^^  problems 
unique   to   Ite  period.     Whether  that  prob- 
lem be  Washington's  struggle  with  a  bank- 
rupt new  nation  as  he  sought  to  make  it 
1    rather    than    13    nations   and    faced    the 
whisky  rebellion;  or  the  qu«tlon  of  expan- 
sion as  portrayed  by  Jefferson's  purchase  of 
l^f,.^"!''^?*  Territory:    or   Madison's  un- 
willing involvement  in  the  War  of  1812-  or 
S^^r^  Y°J'^  meeting  and  overcon^ng 
European   Infiuence   in   the  Western  Heml- 
!fK.  K*»^^   ^*   declaration    of   the   doctrine 
which  bears  his  name;  Andrew  Jackson'si*.      ' 
JZj.^  liberalism,  and  his  insistence  that 
the  Federal  Union  be  preserved  in  the  face 
of  John  C.  Calhoun's  fallacious  doctrine  of 
interposition;    Vice  President  Tyler's^^s- 
slon  to  the  Presidency  upon  the  death  of 
Harrison  and  his  Insistency  that  he  had  be- 
come, m  fact.  President;   Polk  and  the  ex- 
plosive issue  of  the  admission  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union;  the  un- 
certainty Of  Buchanan  during  the  excrucl- 
atlng  advent  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  agon- 
izing experience  of  a  man  of  indecision?  the 
anguish   of  Lincoln  with   a  nation  divided 
and  engaged  in  the  bloodiest  war  of  all  hU- 
tory,    and    that   a    fratricidal    war;    Andrew 
Johnson  and  his  struggles  with  the  radlcaU 
in   hU   determination   that   the    division    of 
governmental     powers    established     by    our 
Constitution    be   maintained,    thereby   sub- 
jecting himself  to  trial  for  impeachment  and 
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that*  falling  hf  only  on«  ▼ote;  Rutherford 
Hayes  abiding  by  the  oompromlM  aa  to 
whom  had  been  elected  President,  and  hav- 
ing the  fortitude  to  end  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  Confederate  States;  lic- 
Klnley  and  our  entrance  Into  war  with 
Spain:  or  those  of  aiore  modem  times,  such 
as.  when  Woodrow  WUaon  took  us  into  the 
first  Oreat  World  War  and  brought  that  con- 
flagration to  a  conclusion;  or  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  struggle  with  the  great  depres- 
sion and  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Second  World  War,  or  Harry  Truman's  pen- 
chant for  creating  controversy  by  his  de<M- 
catlon  to  the  philosophy  that  the  manner  In 
which  to  deal  with  the  opposition  Is  to  "give 
them  bell"  and  his  abounding  courage  In 
stopping  the  march  of  communism  In  Korea: 
or  Elsenhower's  continuance  of  a  foreign 
policy  Tery  akin  to  his  predecessors:  or 
John  F.  Kennedy's  management  of  the  cold 
mr,  his  efforts  toward  the  elimination  of 
r^ffnfn*i**fTT"  in  Cuba,  or  bis  domestic  pro- 
grmm:  saeh  of  these  and  many  others,  pro- 
duced deep  division  and  controversy 

The  Issues  have  varied  and  have  had  little 
relationship  to  each  other.  Kach  has  given 
lis*  to  debate.  E>ebate  Is  good  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  OUT  democratic  concept  of 
goTernment.  We  would  have  It  no  other 
way. 

But  In  debate  the  unscrupulous  can  soon 
resort  to  calumny  and  chauvinism.  Untrue, 
baseless,  and  reckless  questioning  of  the  ac- 
tions axul  motives  of  others  follows  and  all 
the  while  the  vainglorious  patriotism  of  the 
ealumnlatcr  Is  paraded.  The  uninformed 
fall  sasy  victim  to  such  conduct.  Too  fre- 
quently has  this  been  true  In  our  own  his- 
tory. Whether  It  be  the  War  Hawks  who 
plagued  Prealdent  B^dlson  into  the  unpopu- 
lar of  1813:  the  slanderers  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son who  drove  poor  Rachel,  brokenhearted. 
to  her  grave:  the  southern  radicals  and 
northern  abolitionists  who  made  the  Civil 
War  Inevitable:  the  supporters  of  Thaddeus 
Stsvens  as  he  saltsd  the  wounds  of  the 
Boutbam  States:  or  other  Instances  of  later 
times:  all  have  worked  against  the  national 
Interest. 

As  examples  of  the  Impact  upon  the  na- 
tional welfare,  we  might  consider  but  some 
of  such  concurrences  Charles  Sumner,  a 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  by  vitriolic  lan- 
guage, condemned  the  actions  and  ques- 
tioned the  patriotism  of  southerners.  So 
violent  was  his  attack  that  It  Impelled  Pres- 
ton Brooks,  an  Inconspicuous  Member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina,  to  Invade  the 
Chamber  of  the  XJ3.  Senate  and  bludgeon 
Sumner  Into  Insensibility.  By  reason  of  the 
untoward  actlcms  of  both,  each  became  a 
symbol  of  the  contending  views  In  the  ex- 
plosive era  between  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
and  the  secession  of  the  Confederate  States. 

But.  coming  closer  to  home.  Should  I 
ask  any  audience  In  the  United  States  If 
they  ooxild  Identify  Sam  Houston,  almost 
nnanlmously.  they  would  respond:  "He  was 
the  father  of  Texas,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
a  State."  However.  If  I  sho\ild  ask  this 
well-informed  audience  of  Texans:  "Who 
was  Louis  T.  Wlgfall?"  I  would  be  met  with 
silence.  The  truth  Is  that  Louis  T.  Wlgfall 
was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas  for  15 '4 
months,  from  December  1859  to  March  ISei. 
There  are  no  monuments  to  Wlgfall  In  Texas 
nor  In  the  hearts  of  Texans.  Still,  by  rea- 
son erf  his  violent  temper,  his  bitter  tongue. 
and  calumnious  denunciation  of  all  who 
disagreed  with  him.  he  was  a  major  Instru- 
ment In  creating  ihe  Civil  War.  His  Influ- 
ence was  such  that  he  was  able  to  overcome 
the  Influence  of  Sam  Houston  and  lead  Texas 
out  of  the  Union  and  Into  the  Confederacy. 

Bitter  divisions  among  our  people  have  al- 
ways operated  to  the  detriment  of  our  Na- 
tion. Almost  Inevitably  such  dlvtslons  grow 
and  prosper  anK>ng  the  unlnfomied.  Other 
nations,  and  particularly  those  ot  unfriendly 
disposition  toiward  us  are  led  to  believe  our 
dllTerences  to  be  insoluable,  thus  promoting 


mlsoonoeption  ot  our  position  and  power  as 
a  nation.  That  the  people  be  Informed  ot  our 
past  U  essential  NoC  only  that  they  be  In- 
formed o<  our  glorious  past,  but  ot  our  In- 
glorious incldenu  as  well,  to  the  end  that 
we  not  repeat  those  things  which  have  been 
to  our  disadvantage.  This  knowledge  must 
come  from  our  educatlcHial  system,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Those  men  and  women  who  come  to 
their  oooimunlties  from  the  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  In  a  preferred  position 
to  gain  and  exercise  leadership 

So.  too,  the  science  of  our  own  form  of 
government  should  be  the  forte  of  the  col- 
lege graduate.  As  I  have  Indicated,  our  Oot- 
emment  Is  complicated  in  Its  form.  More 
than  casual  Infornuitlon  Ls  necessary  to  Its 
understanding.  The  four  basic  doctrines  ot 
our  National  Oovemmen:  are  understand- 
able only  If  the  origin  of  them  Is  understood 
and  the  doctrines  themselves  properly  ana- 
lymed  and  appreciated.  Standing  alone,  sotne 
of  the  four  doctrines  of  federalism,  separa- 
tion of  powers,  due  process  ot  law,  and  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  man,  fall  far 
short  ot  their  meaning  and  substance  The 
American  concept  that  sovereignty  resides  In 
the  people  and  not  in  a  king  or  potentate  Is 
undnvtood  only  when  we  understand  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  ac- 
tion of  Thomas  Jefferson  In  Incorporating  in 
the  Declaration  ot  Independence  the  doctrine 
of  John  Locke  that  governments  derive  "their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." Our  system  Is  further  com.pl  lea  ted 
by  Its  Pederal  natiirs  with  the  Union  of  60 
autonomous  or  sovereign  States  and  a  divi- 
sion of  legislative  authority  between  the  Na- 
tional Oovernment  and  the  State  govern- 
ment. 
'  All  of  our  people  take  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  powers  of  Government  are  separated 
between  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  our  Oovernment.  However, 
that  separation  can  really  be  understood  only 
when  the  individual  has  a  Arm  knowledge  of 
what  powers  are  actually  oonunitted  to  each 
branch  of  Oovernment.  Lack  of  accurate  In- 
formation leads  to  deep  division  of  our  peo- 
ple, conflict,  and  discord.  These  are  evi- 
denced by  the  recurring  charges  that  the 
President  Is  usurping  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  Is  usurping  the  powers 
of  the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court  is 
usurping  the  powers  of  both.  My  nearly 
quarter  of  a  century  ot  intimate  contact  with 
the  Federal  Oovernment  forces  me  to  confess 
that,  on  occasion,  each  type  of  usurpation 
has  taken  place,  and  I  would  bear  responsi- 
bility for  some  thereof.  However.  It  Ls  an 
Interesting  fact,  that  Tcan  recall  no  Instance 
of  actual  usiirpatlon  which  has  attracted  the 
Interest  of  the  public  or  resulted  In  uproar. 
Oenerally,  such  public  protests  result  from 
lack  of  knowledge  of  our  bckslc  charter  and 
confusion  among  our  people.  Such  confu- 
sion and  clashes  can'  be  minimized  or  elim- 
inated If  college  educated  people  In  positions 
of  letkdershlp  are  themselves  informed  and 
can  adequately  orient  the  people. 

The  majesty  at  the  law  is  a  glorious  thing. 
With  the  charge  always  current  that  lawless- 
ness Is  rampant,  we  should  take  great  con- 
solation and  pride  in  the  Indisputable  fact 
that  at  all  times  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  obey  the  law  simply 
because  It  Is  the  law  Within  the  walls  of 
St.  Mary's,  as  In  courtrooms  ever3rwhere.  In- 
cluding the  one  U.S.  court  with  worldwide 
jurisdiction  upon  which  I  have  the  hones'  to 
sit.  there  Is  the  frank  admission  that  on  earth 
perfect  Justice  does  not  exist.  We  can  hope 
for  perfect  Justice  only  when  we  have 
achieved  the  beatific  vision.  Until  that 
time  we  must  sufllce  with  rules  of  human 
conduct,  ordained  and  enforced  by  competent 
authority.  AdmKtlng  all  of  Its  Imperfec- 
tions, we  seek  good  order  and  the  protection 
of  rights  by  observance  of  the  prescribed 
rules  of  conduct.  May  I  say.  It  Is  a  soiirce  of 
real   satisfaction   to  me  to  receive  reports. 


constantly  Increasing  in  number,  that  law 
graduates  of  St.  Mary's  are  well  prepared 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  court  upon  which 

I  sit.  The  US.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
was  created  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  1950  as  a  part  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  That  code  came  Into 
existence    as    an    aftermath    of    World    War 

II  During  that  war  perhaps  as  many  as 
15  million  young  Americans  were  called  from 
their  civilian  pursuits  to  become  members 
of  the  Military  Establishment.  They  ex- 
pected, and  cheerfully  accepted,  many  things 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed.  Many 
of  these  were  enjoyed  and  as  time  goes  on 
the  experiences  will  be  recounted  to  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  with  ever  increas- 
ing embellishment.  However,  an  astounding 
number  agreed  upon  one  thing:  they  did 
not  like  the  quality  of  Justice  administered 
in  the  military  system.  These  young  men 
had  come  from  an  era  of  history  during 
which  Individual,  personal,  and  constitu- 
tional rlghU  had  been  emphasized  Intui- 
tively, they  knew  what  Blackstone  had  said: 
"•  •  'he  puts  not  off  the  citizen  when  he 
enters  the  camp:  but  It  is  because  he  Is  a 
citizen,  and  would  wish  to  continue  so  that 
he  makes  himself  for  a  while  a  soldier." 

Hence,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice sought  to  establish  a  system  which  would 
conform  thA  military  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  civilian  concept  of  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law.  The  Congress  deemed 
It  essential  that  a  court  of  three  civilian 
Judges,  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
flrmed  by  the  Senate,  be  superimposed  upon 
the  existing  military  courts  and  review  pro- 
cedures. This  concept  has  not  been  readily 
acceptable  to  all  military  men.  Their  re- 
sistance came  from  a  wide  range  of  views. 
Some  held  the  conviction  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  military  JusUce  was  but  an  ad- 
junct of  the  enforcement  of  discipline  which 
required  swift,  if  not  summary  punishment: 
others  believed  that  persons  In  the  military 
did  not  possess  the  constitutional  rights  en- 
Joyed  by  civilians. 

This  latter  group  could  not  equate  such 
constitutional  rights  as  freedom  of  speech, 
assembly,  petition  and,  perhaps  our  greatest 
right,  to  be  let  alone,  with  the  restrictions 
Imposed  in  these  and  many  other  areas  upon 
the  military.  Such  a  restricted  view  over- 
looks the  fact  that  all  citizens  may  exercise 
their  rlghU  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
not -thereby  Infringe  on  equal  rights  of  other 
citizens.  One  example  Is  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate. We  all  have  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech.  No  one  has  the  right  to  exercise  It 
In  a  place  ot  public  worship  In  derogation  of 
the  right  of  the  congregation  to  freedom  of 
worship.  Bo,  too.  no  individual  soldier  can 
exercise  his  freedom  of  speech  while  In  ranks 
or  otherwise  to  Infringe  upon  the  right  of 
all  of  the  people  to  the  common  defense,  the 
raising  of  armies,  and  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  subjecting  the  soldier  to  the 
rules  for  the.  Oovernment  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

With  the  passage  of  time  resistance  has 
diminished  and  acceptance  Is  increasingly 
evident.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  court  to 
provide  Just  and  fair  administration  of  the 
criminal  laws  within  the  military. 

I  leave  my  feeble  remarks  to  such  consid- 
eration as  you  deem  them  deserving.  I  ex- 
tend my  hearty  congratulations  to  all  of  the 
graduates  of  this,  my  class.  My  best  wishes 
go  with  you  foe  success,  recognition,  and 
contentment  In  all  of  your  future  under- 
takings. You  are  fortunate  that  you  emerge 
from  a  pioneer  Institution  where  Christian 
principles  are  always  uppermost  There  has 
never  been  kept  before  you  the  maxim  that 
success  for  the  purpose  of  success  alone  is 
secondary,  while  suoceas  achieved  through 
senrloe  and  accompanied  by  rectitude  will 
bring  the  greatest  reward  of  all — content- 
ment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or   ORKGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
recently  the  city  council  of  my  home  city 
of  Portland.  Oreg..  by  a  4-to-l  vote,  de- 
cided to  withdraw  from  the  Federal 
shelter  program.  Subsequently,  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Stete  of 
Oregon  reduced  a  proposed  $410,000 
budget  item  for  a  20-member  State 
CivU  Defense  Agency  to  $50,000  which 
would  provide  for  a  three-member  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  mclude  two  editorials— one  from  the 
PorUand  Oregonian  of  May  29.  1963  and 
one  printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  28.  1963: 

IFrom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonian 
May  39,  1»63] 
Okegon  Bombs  Civil  Deitnsi 
Oregon's  graseroots  revolt  against  civil  de- 
fense,  despite  complaints  from  the  Pentagon 
m^    be    Just    What    the    Federal    prograni 
needs— a  jolt  to  Inspire  a  national  civil  de- 
fense   program    that    makes    sense    to    the 
people. 

TTie  evidence  is  clear.  The  people  of 
Oregon— rightly  or  wrongly— are  fed  up  with 
CivU  defense,  as  It  has  been  administered  on 
confused  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
Legislators  at  Salem  have  reflected  the  senti- 
ment of  their  constituents  In  reducing  the 
State  program  to  skeleton  form.  Even  more 
emphaUc  U  the  rejection  In  the  States 
metropolitan  center,  where  both  the  PorUand 
City  Council  and  the  Multnomah  County 
Board  of  Commissioners  took  the  hint  from 
last  November's  local  rejection  of  a  special 
municipal  civil  defense  levy  and  voted  a  hail- 
to  aU  civil  defense  programs.  (The  county 
had  never  had  much  of  a  program  anyway.) 

There  has  been  some  conflict  In  reports  of 
the    civil    defense    phaseout    here.      On    the 
same  day  the  city  councU   was   confirming 
Its    termination    of    the    program     and    an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense   wlrea   from 
the    Pentagon    that    all    Federal    clvU    de- 
fense   supplies    and    equipment    would    be 
withheld    from    Portland.    Federal    officials 
were  busy  stocking  five  local  Federal  build- 
ings    with     water     drums     for     emergency 
shelter  storage.     It  appears  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  may  pursue  Its  fallout  shelter 
program  here  even  though  It  does  not  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  city.     Meanwhile   18 
Portland    puWic   schools   have   already   been 
stocked  with  14-day  emergency  supplies   in- 
cluding water  dnmis  (to  be  filled  at  first  sign 
of  emergency) ,  survival  biscuits,  medical  sup- 
plies, sanitation  kits  and  radiation  monitor- 
ing Instruments. 

All  supplies  have  been  bought  with  FWeral 
funds.  Once  placed  in  emergency  shelters 
they  are  the  property  of  the  city.  Shelters  in 
Oregon  and  Clark  County,  Wash.,  are  supplied 
from  Oovernment  warehouses  In  Ttoutdale 
The  Federal  Oovernment  had  earmarked  ap- 
proximately 91  million  worth  of  supplies  to 
provide  emergency  stocks  for  the  337.000  peo- 
ple that  were  to  have  been  accommodated  in 
shelters  in  203  buildings  In  Portland. 

Main  thrust  of  the  clvU  defense  program 
alnce  last  fall's  Cuba  crisis  has  been  in  loca- 
tlon  and  stocking  of  fallout  shelters.  Other 
states,  some  of  which  had  Uttle.  If  any  pre- 
vious civil  defense  activity,  have  been  si>eed- 
ing  work  on  the  shelter  program.    Oregon 


whose  clvU  defense  programs,  especially  in 
Portland,  were  farther  advanced  than  In 
many  other  areas.  Is  thus  an  exception— and 
perhaps  an  exemplary  one. 

Th«  fault  cannot  properly  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  local  dvU  defense  CH-ganlzatlon, 
despite  the  questions  raised  by  the  October 
12  storm.  PorUand's  civil  defense  program 
has  been  among  the  leaders  In  the  NaUon  It 
Is  not  generally  understood  that  it  provided 
much  equipment  (radio  communications  and 
standby  generators)  essential  to  local  govern- 
ment services  In  an  emergency.  Including  the 
October  12  storm.  But  the  local  organization 
has  had  to  perform  xmder  the  broad  lines  of 
of  the  program  emanating  from  Washington 
D.C..  and  It  has  been  the  victim  of  the  limi- 
tations and  confusions  of  that  program 
which  have  been  so  apparent 'to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  *^ 

We  do  not  believe  that  Oregon's  rejection 
of  ClvU  defense,  as  It  has  operated.  U  a  re- 
jection of  the  principle  of  sane  national  de- 
fense measures.  Civil  defense  has  never  had 
the  stature  In  the  national  defense  program 
It  deserves  In  the  nuclear  age;  defense  of  the 
homefront  cannot  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  local  communities.  Perhaps  the  UtUe 
bomb  Oregon  has  exploded  over  the  Penta- 
gon will  make  that  point.  If  so.  It  could  be 
a  great  help,  not  a  hindrance,  to  the  Na- 
tion's hcone  defense. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  28,  19631 
Detxnsz  Against  Disastkb 


Portland.  Oreg..  claims  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  city  In  the  United  States  to 
build  an  underground  clvU  defense  c^>era- 
tions  center.  It  also  Is  credited  with  staging 
the  Nation's  largest  population-evacuation 
exercise. 

It  has,  besides,  been  getting  ready  to  ob- 
tain Federal  licensing  of  more  than  300 
buildings  as  fallout  shelters,  to  be  stocked 
with  supplies  already  accumtUated  In  ware- 
houses. In  a  word,  Portland  hasn't  exactly 
been  dragging  Its  feet  on  clvU  defense. 

So  when  the  city  councU  voted  the  other 
day  to  eliminate  the  $109,000  dvU  defense 
budget  and  abolish  the  agency,  there  must 
have  been  some  good  reasons.  One  was  the 
voters'  refusal  last  winter  to  approve  a  sne- 
clal  $75,000  cini  defense  fund,  suggesting 
that  there  were  doubts  about  the  program's 
worth.  *-     6     ""> 

Certainly  City  Commissioner  Stanley  Earl 
is  skeptical,  for  he  now  says  that  clvU  de- 
fense is  useless  since  the  H-bomb's  develop- 
ment, and  that  if  a  bomb  falls  on  Portland 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  alleviate 
the  effects."  Plenty  of  people  In  other  places 
would  agree  with  that  view. 

In  fact,  Portland's  action  reflects  a  pretty 
pneral  feeling  that  Federal  defense  officials 
to  whcMn  localities  must  look  for  guidance 
have  been  something  less  than  speclflc  and 
consistent  about  the  direction  clvU  defense 
should  take. 

One  of  the  first  plans  for  defense  against 
nuclear  attack  Involved  mass  evacuation  of 
cities.  This  soon  was  abandoned  as  clearly 
impractical.  Since  then  there  have  been 
many  different  proposals  for  sl^lter  oon- 
structlon- by  commxmltles,  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
at  staggering  cost. 

It  may  be  true  that,  assuming  advance 
warrllng  of  an  attack,  provisioned  shelters 
could  save  a  considerable  number  of  Uvea 
But  untU  decisions  are  made  about  the  ur- 
gency of  defense  and  just  what  everybody 
la  supposed  to  be  defending  against  It  won't 
be  surprising  if  more  cities  follow  Portland's 
example. 

Maybe,  due  to  the  Inherent  unpredlctabU- 
Ity  of  the  course  of  any  war.  It's  not  possible 
to  make  those  decisions.  If  not.  It  seems 
sensible  to  leave  the  responslbUlty  with  the 
police  fire  and  other  agencies  already  trained 
tor  defense  against  disaster. 


A3517 

Commemoration  of  lie  Brave  Japancte- 
Ameiican  Soldiers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAllKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 
Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  poignant  moment  in  a  commemora- 
tive program  on  June  2.  1963.  at  Arling- 
ton  National  Cemetery  when  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  should  pause 
to  remember  with  remorse  that  Ameri- 
cans  of  Japanese   ancestry  were  mis- 
judged and  mistreated  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  n,  that  their  subsequent 
history  shows  brilliant  military  achieve- 
ment and  that  they  are  paying  respect 
to  all  American  war  dead  and  to  their 
own  sons  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice    In  the  war  hysteria  after  tiie  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor,  these  people    of 
whom  there  were  about  110,000  residing 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  had  their  patriotism 
™P^ed.    their    property    confiscated 
and    their    liberties    restrained.      They 
were  taken  Into  custody  and  transported 
to   inland   internment  camps  and   the 
young  people  denied-  entry  into  military 

•jcx  V  IOC* 

The  occasion  for  the  gesture  of  tribute 
will  be  at  services  on  Sunday,  sponsored 
by  the  Japanese  American  League  dur- 

^«,K^^^^K*  r?*^^  ^"^  ^  ^ald  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  tribute  to  all 
war  dead.  The  services  also  Include 
commemoration  of  the  Nisei  dead  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  whom 
there  are  21,  4  from  Idaho. 

After  2  years  of  internment,  there  was 
a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovernment  and  President  Roosevelt 
declared  the  Nisei  were  eligible  for  mili- 
tary service.  More  than  33.000  were  in- 
ducted into  the  Army  and  formed  into 
2  special  units,  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  and  the  101st  Battalion 
Their  achievements  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle were  spectacular,  gallant,  and 
courageous. 

The  101st  was  named  "The  Purple 
Heart  Battalion"  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous casualties.  The  442d  became  the 
most  decorated  unit  In  American  mili- 
tary history  for  Its  size  and  length  of 
service.  Seven  unit  citations  were 
awarded  and  for  seven  major  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  Prance. 

Among  the  18,143  Individual  decora- 
tions for  bravery  were  one  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  52  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses,  one  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
28  oak  leaf  clusters  to  the  Silver  Star 
560  Silver  Stars.  22  Legions  of  Merit.  15 
Soldiers  Medals,  approximately  1 .200  oak 
leaf  clusters  to  the  Bronze  Star  Medals 
approximately  4.000  Bronze  Star  medals.' 
12  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  2  palms  to 
the  French  Croix  de  Guerre,  2  Italian 
Medals  for  military  service. 
President  Tnmian  declared— 
The  record  Is  documented  by  episodes  of 
highest  valor.     Tet  the  noWest  evidence  of 
their  devotion  to  America  is  that  In  flghUng 
for  their  own  country,  those  assigned  to  the 
Pacific  theater  had  to  fight  their  own  raca. 
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ThU  they  did.  knowing  th*t  In  Tlctory  for     FoniWT     President     Alemaa    of    Mczko, 
the  American  eauee  wu  Tlctory  for  ell  man-  _ _ 


kind. 

Coming  from  Idah/3  to  take  p&rt  in 
tke  commemoratiTe  m  rrlces  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Nakashlma  of  Pocatello.  who 
have  two  sons  In  /Tlington  National 
Cemetery,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mura- 
kama,  of  Pocatello,  who  have  one  son 
interred  in  the  hallowed  ground  there. 
Another  Idaho  soldier  Interred  there  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  H.  Nagano.  Blackfoot. 

As  my  tribute  to  the  brave  Nisei.  I  sub- 
mit for  Inclusion  in  the  Concrzssional 
Rkcoro  a  list  of  their  names  and  their 
parents  so  that  the  roster  may  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  archives  of 
Congress: 

NUB     IMTBUB)    AT     AKUNGTON 

I.  Hada.  Pfc.  Victor  K..  pcirents.  the  Hada 
family.  Mlxon,  Tex. 

a.  lablda,  8gt.  Hiaruo,  mother.  Mrs.  A. 
lohlda.  IClwaukM.  Wla. 

S  Kokubu,  Cpl.  Jlmmle  T.,  slater.  lire. 
Charlea  Pujtoakl.  Brightoo,  Oolo. 

4.  Kuge,  PTc.  Tamotmi  Thomas,  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Kuge,  Obloago.  ni. 

5.  Mnm^^kn  Prt.  Ben  Prank.  mrOther,  Mrs. 
H.  Maaaoka.  Los  Angeles.  Cam. 

6.  Mataumoto  T3g.  Hlsao,  wife,  Mrs.  Tayeko 
Matsumoto.  Springfield.  Va. 

7.  Morlhlro.  Pfc  Boy  T..  parente,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oeorge  Morlhtro,  Los  Angeles,  Oallf. 

8.  Murakami.  Pfc.  KlyrDshl.  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  Murakami,  PocateUo.  Idaho. 

9.  Nagano,  Prt.  Hlroahl,  nkother,  Mrs.  H. 
Nagano.  Blackfoot.  Idaho. 

10.  Nagato,  Pfc.  Pumltake,  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Nagato,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

II.  Nakamura.  Pfc.  J<3hn  M..  mother,  Mrs. 
WUllam  Nakamura.  FTlrt,  Mich. 

IX  Nakashlma.  Prt.  Balto,  parenU,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  Kakaahlma.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

13.  Nakashlma,  Sgt  Wataru.  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S   Nakashlma  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

14.  Oba,  Pvt.  Stanley  Takeshi,  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Y.  Oba,  Ptjrtland,  Oreg. 

15.  Onoye.  Pfc.  Lloyd  Mltsuru,  sister,  Mrs. 
Ira  Shlmasakl.  B«thesda,  Md. 

18.  ahlmlzu,  T.  Sgt.  Jimmy  T.,  stster,  Mlas 
Mary  Shlmlxu,  Seattle,  Wash. 

17.  Shloea'wa.  Prt.  Roy  R.,  father,  Heljlro 
Shlosawa,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

18.  Tartaka.  Pfc.  John,  mother,  Mrs.  T. 
Tanaka,  Denver.  Oolo. 

19.  Tanamachl,  Pfc.  Sahuro,  mother.  Mrs. 
K.  Tanamachl.  San  Benito,  Tex. 

30.  Toyota.  Pfc.  Shlchlao,  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Toyota.  WVckllffe,  Ohio. 

31.  Tamaguchl.  Tig.  Oeorge  T..  mother, 
Mrs.  Masaye  Tamaguchl,  Chicago,  ni. 

And,  as  a  tribute  to  the  parents  of  all 
Nisei  military  dead  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  living  and  their  fine  example  of 
citizenship,  I  offer  the  closing  paragraph 
of  their  touching  creed: 

Because  I  bellere  In  America,  and  I  trust 
she  beUeves  In  me,  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived Innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places,  to  support  her  Constitution, 
to  obey  her  laws,  to  respect  her  flag,  to  de- 
fend her  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic:  to  actively  assume  my  duties  and 
obligations  ss  a  citizen,  cheerfully  and  with- 
out amy  reservations  whatsoever,  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  become  a  better  American  in  a 
greater  America. 

The  creed  was  written  by  Mike  Mat- 
saoka. 


Fricad  ol  tkc   Uaited  Stales 


ESCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   COKNICTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Rbcoro  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on 
Mexico  by  Mr.  Fred  A.  Orleans.  Earlier 
articles  in  the  series  dealt  with  economic 
and  political  problems:  this  one  per- 
tains to  tourism  and  the  Job  being  done 
in  this  fleld  by  former  President  Miguel 
Aleman  of  Mexico,  who  is  a  great  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  a  stroi^  anti- 
Communist. 

The  author  of  the  series.  Fred  A.  Or- 
leans, is  known  as  an  attorney,  econo- 
mist, writer,  and  an  authority  on  Latin 
American  affairs.  He  is  the  first  UJS. 
citizen  to  be  elected  a  full  member  of 
the  Mexican  Academy  of  International 
Law.  The  fourth  article  in  the  series 
la  entitled  "Salute  to  a  Great  Former 
President"  and  reads  as  follows: 
Lsr's  Know  Mou  Aboot  Mexico 
(By  Fred  A.  Orleans) 

PAST  IV.   SALUTE  TO   A  CBXAT  roSMBt    PSESUENT 

Mexico  today  la  one  of  the  three  most 
stable  nations,  politically  and  economically. 
In  the  Western  Hemlpbere.  Yearly  the  for- 
eign trade  deficits  have  become  less  and  less 
and  have  been  more  than  compensated  for 
by  net  Income  from  tourism  which  Is  one 
of  Mexico's  most  Important  sources  of  dollar 
exchange.  The  overall  balance-of-payments 
position  of  Mexico  In  1983  Including  the 
revenues  from  tourism.  Indicated  a  favorable 
balance  of  approximately  tea  mUUon  which 
Is  a  great  Improvement  over  1961  when  Mex- 
ico had  an  overall  unfavorable  balance  ot 
trade  of  more  than  823  million. 

The  recent  growth  In  tourism  as  well  as 
past  Industrial  development  can  be  to  a 
degree  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  Miguel 
Aleman,  President  of  Mexico  from  1948-52, 
a  period  o*  unprecedented  prosperity  for 
Mexico  and  a  time  when  many  Investors 
were  encouraged  to  enter  the  country  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  its  present  advanced 
Industrial  complex.  President  Aleman 
strictly  adhered  to  the  Constitution  of 
Mexico  at  the  same  time  was  still  able  to 
provide  a  government  sufficiently  flexible  to 
encourage  foreign  Investments.  He  helped 
Mexico  make  significant  strides  during  his 
term  in  office  by  promotion  of  Industry,  land 
reclamation,  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment, and  a  vast  program  of  school  con- 
struction. 

In  November  of  1981.  former  President 
Miguel  Alem&n  presented  his  first  public 
address  since  leaving  office,  before  an 
audience  at  the  National  University  near 
Mexico  City.  He  issued  a  warning  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  to  beware  of  totalitarian 
systems  that  triumph  over  culture,  technical 
knowledge,  and  over  th«  civilization  of  dem- 
ocratic countries.  Dr.  AlemAn,  In  his  speech, 
was  very  critical  of  irresponsible  leaders  with 
ideas  contrary  to  our  type  ot  thinking,  to 
our  Interests,  and  to  our  Mexican  Integrity 
He  fvirther  stated  that  a  nation  must  build 
upon  Its  own  culture  and  economy  and  to 


not  able  to  adopt  the  plan  of  another  and 
hope  to  keep  moving  forward.  Dr.  Alem&n 
brought  Into  sharp  focus  the  question  as  to 
whether  his  coxintry  was  desirous  of  trans- 
planting in  Mexico  a  system  which  would 
eliminate  and  replace  the  culture  and  civili- 
zation which  has  been  achieved  by  Mexico 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  Thus,  clearly 
rang  out  the  voice  of  a  great  leader  and  out- 
standing anti-Communist. 

This  remarkable  former  President  of  Mex- 
ico, after  10  years  al>sence  from  political 
office,  returned  to  help  hto  country  when  he 
accepted  appointment  to  be  President  of  the 
Mexican  To\irlst  Commission.  Former  Presi- 
dent Miguel  Alemin's  official  responsibility  Is 
to  aid  and  direct  the  growth  of  faculties  to 
encourage  toiu-lsm  in  Mexico.  In  a  very 
short  period  of  time  he  has  already  achieved 
remarkable  results.  Through  his  boundless 
energy,  experience,  and  great  ability,  he 
actually  personifies  an  Ambassador  of  good 
will  for  Mexico. 

At  the  bar  convention  In  Mexico  City  dur- 
ing July  of  1983,  I  had  the  pleasiu^  of  again 
meeting  and  sp^kklng  with  former  President 
Alem4n  and  I  was  amazed  to  find  him  un- 
changed despite  the  passage  of  many  years. 
Miguel  Alem4n  was  a  great  President  and  to- 
day remains  a  great  patriot  dedicating  his 
efforts  to  the  good  of  his  country  and  the 
realization  of  a  dream  that  Mexico  will  one 
day  assiune  Its  place  among  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


Philadelphia  First  in   Fire  Preventioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    RNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  31.  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Honorable  James  H.  J.  Tate, 
has  achieved  for  the  city  in  the  field  of 
fire  prevention  the  same  recognition  that 
was  given  to  his  predecessors.  For  the 
7th  consecutive  year,  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia on  May  9  was  awarded  first 
place  honors  in  fire  prevention  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  Include 
the  article  fnMn  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer which  reports  this  great  achieve- 
ment: 
(From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer.    May    10, 

1983] 

Philadelphia    Is    Ciixu    rem    7th    Tear  in 

Fdie   Pkevewtiom 

For  the  7th  consecutive  year,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  on  Thursday  was  awarded  first 
place  honors  In  fire  prevention  by  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  o*  Greater 
Philadelphia  was  also  h<xiored  by  the  na- 
tional organization  for  "outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  building  year-round  programs  to 
reduce  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire." 

PLAQUES     AXE     TKNOSaXD 

In  ceremonies  at  city  hall  the  Philadel- 
phia chamber  presented  to  city  oouncU  and 
the  city  administration  a  plaque  lauding 
their  roles  In  the  fire  prevention  campaigns 
that  have  brought  credit  to  Philadelphia. 

City  oounca,  in  addition,  presented  a  reso- 
lution  to  Fire  Commissioner  Frank   L    Mc- 


1963 
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Namee  for  the  fire  department's  accomplish- 
ments "In  reducing  fires  and  fire  losses"  In 
1962. 

OOTTNCn.     LAUDS     CHAICB^ 

The  ooimcllmanlc  resolution  dtlng  the 
chamber  for  "stimulating  and  supporting  fire 
acUvttlee  in  our  city"  was  presented  to 
Chamber  President  Richard  V.  Bond  by 
councU's  majority  leader.  Councilman  George 
X.  Schwartz. 

The  chamber's  award  to  the  city  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  and  CouncU 
President  Paul  D'Ortona.  It  praised  councU 
and  the  administration  for  "their  diligent 
applications  to  the  city's  fire  safety  program." 


LyndoB   JohnsoB   Delivers   20th   Century 
Seqael  to  Gettysburg   Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLLnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1963.  Vice 
President  Lywdok  Johnson,  delivered  an 
oration  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  which  in  my 
Judgment  shall  stand  for  time  imme- 
morial as  the  20th  Century  sequel  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal  Gettysburg 
Address. 

In  order  for  all  Americans  to  see  Mr. 
Johnson's  profound  announcement  in 
Its  entirety,  I  am  talking  the  privilege 
today  to  include  It  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  President  Johnsons 
Memorial  Day  twldress  follows: 
Remaeks  of  Vice  PnEatnmm  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Memobiai.  Dat,  OETTTSBXTao,  Pa. 
On  this  hallowed  groxmd.  heroic  deeds 
were  performed  and  eloquent  words  were 
spoken  a  century  ago. 

We,  the  living,  kave  not  forgotten — and 
the  WOTld  wlU  never  forget — the  deeds  or  the 
words  of  Gettysburg.  We  honor  them  now 
as  we  join  on  thU  Memorial  Day  of  1963  In  a 
prayer  for  permanent  peace  of  the  world  and 
fulfillment  of  our  hopes  for  universal  free- 
dom and  Justice. 

We  are  called  to  honor  our  own  words  of 
reverent  prayer  with  resol\»Uon  In  the  deeds 
we  must  perform  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
hope  of  freedom. 

We  keep  a  vigil  of  peace  around  the  world. 
Until  the  world  knows  no  aggressors,  until 
the  arms  of  tyranny  have  been  laid  down, 
until  freedom  has  risen  up  In  every  land,  we 
shall  maintain  our  vigil  to  make  sure  our 
sons  who  died  on  foreign  fields  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

As  we-  maintain  the  vlgU  of  peace,  we  must 
remember  that  justice  Is  a  vigil,  too — a  vigil 
we  must  keep  in  our  own  streets  and  schooU 
and  among  the  lives  of  all  our  people— so 
that  those  who  died  here  on  their  native 
soil  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  ttie  slave  was  freed. 
One   hundred    years   Uter.   the   Negro  re- 
mains In  bondage  to  tbe  ooior  of  hU  skin. 
The  Negro  today  asks  jusUce. 
We  do  not  answer  him— we  do  not  answer 
those   who   lie    beneath   this  soil— when    we 
reply  to  the  Negro  ¥y  asking,  "Patience." 

It  Is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to 
the  dilemmas  of  the  present  rests  on  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  The  solution  Is  In  our 
hands.  Unless  we  are  wUllng  to  yield  up 
our  destiny  of  greataeas  among  the  civiliza- 
tions of  history,  Americana— white  and  Negro 


together — must  l>e  about  the  business  of  re- 
solving the  challenge  which  confronts  va 
now. 

Our  Nation  found  Its  soul  In  honor  on 
these  fields  of  Ciettyaburg  100  years  ago.  We 
must  not  lose  that  soul  In  dishonor  now  on 
the  fields  of  hate. 

To  ask  for  patience  from  the  Negro  is  to 
ask  him  to  give  more  of  what  he  has  already 
given  enough.  But  to  fail  to  ask  of  him— 
and  of  aU  Americans — perseverance  within 
the  processes  of  a  free  and  responsible  society 
would  be  to  fall  to  ask  what  the  national 
Interest  requires  of  all  its  citizens. 

The  law  cannot  save  those  who  deny  It  but 
neither  can  the  Uw  serve  any  who  do  not 
use  it.  The  history  of  Injustice  and  in- 
equality Is  a  history  of  disuse  of  the  law 
Law  has  not  failed — and  Is  not  falling  We 
as  a  Nation  have  faUed  ourselves  by  not 
trusting  the  law  and  by  not  using  the  law  to 
gain  sooner  the  ends  ot  justice  which  law 
alone  serves. 

If  the  white  overestimates  what  he  has 
done  for  the  Negro  without  the  law,  the 
Negro  may  underestimate  what  he  is  doing 
and  can  do  fc«-  himself  with  the  law 

If  it  is  empty  to  ask  Negro  or  white  for 
patience,  it  Is  not  empty— it  Is  merely  hon- 
^t— to  ask  perseverance.  Men  may  build 
barricades— and  others  may  hurl  themselves 
against  those  barricades— but  what  would 
happen  at  the  barricades  would  yield  no 
answers.  The  answers  wlU  only  be  wrought 
by  our  perseverance  together.  It  U  deceit  to 
promise  mon  as  It  would  be  cowardice  to 
demand  less. 

In  this  hour.  It  Is  not  our  respecUve  races 
which  are  at  stake— it  Is  our  NaUon.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  come  few- 
ward.  North  and  South,  white  and  Negro  to 
lead  the  way  through  thU  moment  of  chal- 
lenge and  decision. 

The     Negro     says,     "Now."      Others     say. 
Never."     The   voice   of   responsible    Ameri- 
cans—the voice  of  those  who  died  here  and 
the  great  man  who  spoke  here— their  voices 
say.     Together."     There  Is  no  other  way 

Until  justice  is  blind  to  color,  unttl  educa- 
Uon  U  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is 
unconcerned  with  the  cotor  of  men's  skins 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
!L  t^  ^  "^*  extent  that  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation  U  not  fulfiUed  ta  fact,  to 
that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of 
assuring  freedom  to  the  free. 


Communiit  Poland  Blames  United  Statet 
for  Increased  Tension  in  Laos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
monsense  action  taken  by  Congress  last 
year  to  deny  favored -nation  treatment 
to  Communist-occupied  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  has  been  more  than  vindi- 
cated by  subsequent  events. 

The  basic  argument  presented  by  the 
special  pleaders  for  these  two  Commu- 
nist dictatorships  was  that  treating 
them  as  friends  and  favored  recipients 
of  our  largess  would  cause  them  to  loosen 
the  chains  of  Moscow.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  heard  that  fable  repeated  so 
often  that  it  sounds  like  a  brcricen  rec- 
ord. But  reUef  is  in  sight.  The  fable 
has  been  put  to  rest  by  the  Warsaw 
regime. 
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The  Washington  Post,  in  a  story  from 
Warsaw  dated  May  28,  1963,  reports  that 
the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  blames 
the  United  States  for  increased  tension 
in    Laos.      The    International    Control 
Commission  charged  with  maintaining 
peace  in  Laos  was  made  inoperative  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Polish  member  on  it 
to     recognize     Communist     aggression 
against  that  coimtry  as  an  act  of  war 
He  was  recalled  to  Warsaw  for  consulta- 
tions and  the  Polish  regime  then  charged 
the  United  States  with  subversion  and 
aggression  in  all   the  countries  of  old 
Indochina.   In  the  upside-down  language 
of  Moscow  this  means  resistance  against 
Communist  efforts  to  Uberate  Laos  and 
Vietnam  into  communisni.    But  it  also 
means  removal  of  any  doubts  about  the 
real  character  of  the  Warsaw  regime-— 
it  is  a  loyal  stooge  of  Moscow .    This  cal- 
umny laid  upon  the  United  States  puts 
to  rest  the  overworked  fablas  about  the 
character  of  the  Warsaw  regime. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  Warsaw  re- 
port carried  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  29,  1963: 

Communist  Pol.uto  Blames  Unttid  States 

TOR  iNCaHASKD  TENSION  IN  LaOS 

Wa»saw.  Poland.  Uay  28.— Poland  charged 
tonight  that  Laotian  rlghtwlng  elements  and 
the  United  States  are  to  blame  for  increased 
tension  In  Laos. 

A  government  statement  denied  Western 
charges  that  Poland  was  obstructing  efforts 
of  the  International  Control  Commission 
(ICC)  to  maintain  the  peace  In  Laos. 

The  statement,  circulated  by  the  official 
Polish  Press  Agency,  In  effect  defended  the 
actions  of  Marek  Thee.  Pollsb  armistice  com- 
missioner recalled  from  Laos  to  Warsaw  last 
weekend  for  consultations. 

Representatives  of  Poland,  Canada,  and 
India  make  up  the  IOC.  It  was  S0t  up  by 
the  14 -nation  Geneva  conference  on  Laos 
which  nominally  guarantee  Laos'  independ- 
ence and  neutrality,  to  poUce  the  truce 
among  the  warring  right-wing,  neutralist 
and  pro-Cormnunlst  factions. 

However,  the  West  has  blamed  Poland  for 
IOC's  Inability  to  take  effective  action  In  the 
recent  fighting  between  neutralists  and  the 
pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao. 

The  Polish  rep*resentatlves  were  accused  of 
blocking  efforts  to  place  an  ICC  team  In 
the  Pathet  Lao-controlled  areas,  and  have 
refused  to  accompany  Canadian  and  Indian 
ICC  mecobers  en  inspections  of  the  neutral- 
ist-held areas. 

The  Polish  atatcment  said,  however,  that 
"attempts  af  certain  Western  circles  to  blame 
the  Polish  representative  for  the  axiatJng 
sltiiatton  are  futile. 

"The  aaachlnatlons  of  the  rlghtUt  Lsujtlan 
circles,  supported  by  reactionary  Imperialist 
centers,  have  threatened  recently  to  annl- 
hlllate  the  bases  of  the  Geneva  agreements." 

It  said  that  rlghtwlng  leader  Phouml  Nos- 
avan's  staff,  "with  American  help,  has  not 
ceased  training  and  equipping  subversive 
groups  acting  behind  the  Pathet  Lao.  Trans- 
fers of  battalions  of  Generart  Nosavan  into 
the  Plain  of  Jars  are  also  taking  place." 

The  Polish  statement  marks  the  first  time 
the  public  has  been  told  of  Thee's  split  with 
the  Indian   and   Canadian   ICC   members. 

The  United  States,  which  reportedly  has 
been  exerting  press\ire  on  the  Poles  to  co- 
operate In  Laos,  was  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  statement. 

It  declared  that  "an  Increase  of  tension 
Is  caused  by  UJS.  military  dlspUys  In  the 
area  of  Indochina  and  weapon  suppUes  to 
the  rightist  groups." 

Conununlst  China  has  made  similar  charges 
In  recent  months. 
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The  PolUh  •tatement  charged  that  at- 
tempt* to  blame  Poland  for  trouble  In  L«oe 
■tern  from  "a  desire  to  hide  from  public 
opinion  the  factual  causes  of  the  situation 
In  Laos,  which  are  rooted  In  the  actions 
of  rightist  Laotian  groupings  and  their 
Western  protectors." 


To  Shake  a  Bloody  Haad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker,  indlca- 
Uoos  that  the  S^te  Dep£urtment  is  con- 
sidering the  r^pumptlon  of  txiU  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Communist  Hun- 
gary raise  a  serious  moral  question. 

Are  there,  in  fact.  sufOcient  c<msid- 
erations  at  expediency  to  warrant  more 
than  an  arm's-length  diplomatic  asso- 
ciation with  the  Kadar  regime? 

That  the  United  States  should  em- 
brace Kadar  seems  incomprehensible  to 
many. 

In  this  connection,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeard  in  the  Northern 
Virginia  Daily,  of  Strasburg.  Va.,  as 
follows: 

To  Shakk  a  Bloodt  Hamd 

The  year  1956  was  not  rery  long  ago,  and 
Americans  can  well  remember,  with  a  clarity 
that  still  makes  one  shudder,  the  savage 
butchery  of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters 
by  Soviet  tanks 

We  can  also  remember  the  treachery  and 
deception  ot  the  Soviets  and  Hungarian 
Communist  leaders  In  luring  the  rightful 
Hungarian  Premier  Imre  Nagy  from  his  dip- 
lonaatlc  haven  with  promises  of  safe  con- 
duct, only  to  put  the  hangman's  noose 
around  his  neck.  We  remember,  too.  the 
ignominious  shooting  of  Oen.  Pat  ICaleter, 
rasUtanca  leader,  while  on  a  truce  mission 
to  the  Russians. 

Less  than  6  short  years  ago  we  witnessed 
these  and  other  Communist  brutalities  In 
Hungary  which  degraded  the  morality  ot 
man. 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  Janoe  Kadar, 
who  was  the  Communist  leader  responsible 
for  calling  In  the  Sovlert  tanks  In  the  19M 
uprising.  Is  leader  of  a  different  Hungary 
today.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  this 
same  Kadar.  who  was  Installed  as  Premier  by 
Soviet  bayonets  after  condoning  the  hanging 
ot  his  predecessor  and  the  shooting  of  the 
Hungarian  conunander.  has  discarded  this 
savagery  of  the  repression  and  made  life 
mere  acceptable  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ot  Hungarian  patriots  enslaved  by 
communism. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  State  Deartment  wants 
to  normalize  diplomatic  relations  with  Ra- 
dar's regime. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  moralist  to  ask 
If  It  la  necessary  to  now  diplomatically  em- 
brace a  government  so  recently  guilty  of  a 
barbarity  we  condemned.  Unfortxmately. 
the  answer  seems  to  be  that  we  must.  These 
are  the  accepted  ways  of  the  modern  world. 

We  who  are  shocked  and  affronted  by  the 
Idea  would  be  on  firmer  g^und  did  we  not 
remember  that  the  United  Statee  not  only 
befriended  Oermany  and  Japan  after  World 
War  n.  but  helped  to  rehabilitate  their  econ- 
omies. The  needs  of  diplomacy  cannot  al- 
ways be  based  on  our  Ideas  of  International 
morality. 


One  more  Ideal  will  be  destroyed  by  taking 
Kadar 'a  bloody  hand,  no  matter  how  much 
he  may  have  done  In  the  last  few  years  to 
erase  the  memory  of  his  deeds. 

If.  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  nomuUlze  relations  with 
Kadar's  government,  let  us  be  correct  and 
formal  in  the  process  We  need  not.  we 
cannot  forgive. 


Pope  John  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAaoUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pope  John's 
encyclical  will  go  down  in  history  as  a 
great  document  In  defense  of  human 
rights  and  Individual  liberty. 

The  following  column  by  David  Law- 
rence apF>eared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  April  18,  1963 : 
Pops    Johm    ahd    Oovxenmsnt.    Enctclical 

LiKnfxo  TO  A   DzcLAKATioN  or  Principlbs 

roK  A  Pazx  World 

There  was  almost  universal  applause  from 
many  people  ot  all  faiths  for  the  document 
Issued  a  few  days  ago  by  Pope  John  33d 
entitled  "Peace  on  Earth."  This  was  primar- 
ily because  It  called  for  the  establishment  ot 
a  better  world  order  and  better  moral  stand- 
ards than  prevail  today.  Tet.  due  to  the 
necessity  of  using  abstract  phrases,  several 
pcuts  of  the  papal  encyclical  did  not  receive 
as  wide  a  residing  as  they  deserved,  nor  was 
their  significance  fully  appreciated. 

What  Pope  John  said  about  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  political  community  has  a  very 
Important  bearing  on  the  internal  problems 
today  by  many  countries  which  are  striving 
to  Improve  what  Is  known  as  their  political 
society. 

The  moral  decay  of  government — the  read- 
iness of  the  politicians  to  practice  deception, 
bribery,  and  distortion  of  the  truth  In  order 
to  gain  their  ends — Ls  nowadays  one  of  the 
most  serious  barriers  to  honest  government. 
Pope  John  wrote: 

"A  political  society  Is  to  be  considered 
well-ordered,  beneficial  and  In  keeping  with 
human  dignity  If  It  Is  grounded  on   truth. 

"It  Is  no  less  clear  that  today,  in  tradi- 
tionally Christian  nations,  secular  Institu- 
tions, although  demonstrating  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  and  technical  perfection,  and 
efficiency  In  achieving  their  respective  ends, 
not  Infrequently  are  but  slightly  affected  by 
Christian  motivation  or  Inspiration. 

'Tt  Is  beyond  question  that  In  the  crea- 
tion of  those  Institutions  many  contributed 
and  continue  to  contribute  who  were  believed 
to  be  and  who  considered  themselves  Chris- 
tians and  without  doubt,  in  part  at  least, 
they  were  and  are. 

"How  does  one  explain  this?  It  la  our 
opinion  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  an  Inconsistency  In  their  minds  between 
religious  belief  and  their  action  In  the  tem- 
poral sphere.  It  Is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
their  Interior  unity  be  reestablished,  and 
that  In  their  temporal  activity  faith  should 
be  present  as  a  beacon  to  give  light  and 
charity  as  a  force  to  give  life. 

"It  la  our  opinion,  too,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Inconsistency  between  the  religi- 
ous faith.  In  those  who  believe,  and  their 
sctlTltlea  in  the  temporal  sphere,  results — 
in  great  part  If  not  entirely — from  the  lack 
ot  a  solid  Christian  education." 

Pope  John  dealt  with   the  very  delicate 


subject  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state, 
but  emphasized  that  It  was  an  individual 
Judgment  that  has  to  be  made  as  to  the 
merits  of  governmental  actlcxi  or  lawmaking. 
He  wrote: 

"Since  the  right  to  command  Is  required 
by  the  moral  order  and  has  Its  source  In 
Ood,  it  follows  that,  if  civil  authortUes  legis- 
late for  or  allow  anything  that  Is  contrary  to 
that  order  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God.  neither  the  laws  made  nor  the  au- 
thorizations granted  can  be  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  the  citizens,  since  God  has 
more  right  to  be  obeyed  than  men  Other- 
wise, authority  breaks  down  completely  and 
results  in  shameful  abuse.  •  •  • 

"It  must  not  be  concluded,  however, 
because  authority  comes  from  Ood.  that 
therefore  men  have  no  right  to  choose  those 
who  are  to  r\ile  the  state,  to  decide  the  form 
of  government  and  to  determine  both  the 
way  in  which  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
and  its  limits.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  set  forth  Is  fully  con- 
sonant with  any  truly  democratic  regime." 

The  same  encyclical  dealt  with  human 
rights  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  but  the 
broad  principles  were  stated  In  part  as 
follows : 

"Human  beings  have  the  natural  right  to 
free  InlUaUve  In  the  economic  field,  and  the 
right  to  work. 

"Indlssolubly  linked  with  those  rights  Is 
the  right  to  working  conditions  in  which 
physical  health  is  not  endangered,  morals  are 
safeguarded  and  young  people's  normal 
development  is  not  impaired.  •  •  • 

"The  right  to  private  property,  even  of  pro- 
ductive goods,  also  derives  from  the  nature  of 
man.  This  right,  as  we  have  elsewhere  de- 
clared, is  a  suitable  means  for  safeguarding 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  few  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  In  all  fields;  it 
strengthens  and  gives  serenity  to  family  life, 
thereby  increasing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  state." 

Perhaps  the  moet  significant  portion  of  the 
papal  encyclical  was  the  reference  to  totall- 
tarlanLsm.  and  yet  the  word  "totalitarian" 
was  not  used  anywhere  In  the  document. 
The  Pope  wrote: 

"Where  the  civil  authority  uses  as  Its  only 
or  its  chief  means,  either  threats  and  fear  of 
punishment  or  promises  of  rewards.  It  can- 
not effectively  move  men  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  all.  Even  if  it  did  so  move 
them,  this  would  be  altogether  oppoeed  to 
their  dignity  as  men.  endowed  with  reason 
and  free  will. 

"As  authority  Ls  chlefiy  concerned  with 
mcwal  force,  it  follows  that  dvU  authority 
must  appeal  primarily  to  the  consciences  of 
individual  clUzens.  that  is.  to  each  one's 
duty  to  oollabcH-ate  readily  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  Since  by  natiire  all  men  are 
equal  in  human  dignity,  it  follows  that  no 
one  may  be  coerced  to  perform  Interior  acts." 

Thla  papal  encyclical  was  utterly  unlike 
moet  of  the  Vatican's  pronouncements  of  the 
past  In  the  sense  that  very  little  was  devoted 
to  a  particular  faith.  In  fact.  It  was  more  a 
declaration  of  constitutional  principles  that 
could  govern  a  free  world.  It  will  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  ency- 
clicals ever  issued  by  the  Pope  at  Rome 


Wheat  and  Feed  Grain  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  DORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Charlie 
Terpenlng,  vice  president  of  Anderson 


1963 


« 


Elevator  b  Feed  Co..  wrote  the  Ander- 
son Independent  a  letter  pointing  out 
the  threat  to  the  livestock  industry  In 
the  Southeast  through  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  erf  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  Mr.  Terpening  In 
resenting  the  propaganda  which  was 
poured  out  over  this  country  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense  in  an  attempt  to  bamboozle 
the  farmers  into  more  socialism  and 
more  controls. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  commend  the 
farmer  for  his  independence  and  cour- 
age in  rejecting  this  Federal  bid  to  fur- 
ther control  and  regiment  our  lives 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  foUows: 

-».     ,  Mat  13,   1963. 

The  Independekt, 
Anderson,  S.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  your 
editorial  Monday  morning  with  reference  to 
wheat  referendxun  vote.  In  advising  a  "yes" 
vote  I  do  not  believe  you  realize  what  a 
continuation  of  the  present  farm  programs 
is  doing  to  the  Southeast  and  Anderson 
County  In  particular. 

The  Southeast  has  been  a  deficit  area,  as 
far  as  farm  feed  grains  are  concerned.  We 
did  not  raise  enough  to  supply  our  needs 
before  the  feed  grain  program.  Since  It  has 
gone  into  effect  approximately  90  percent 
of  grain  fed  In  Anderson  County  must  be 
shipped  in  from  the  Midwest. 

This  means  a  farmer  who  produoes  eggs 
milk,  beef,  turkeys,  and  hogs  must  pay 
freight,  commission  and  at  least  handling 
charges  from  both  the  shippers  and  local 
elevator  or  feed  companies.  In  dollars  and 
cents  this  represents  at  least  25  cenu  per 
bushel  on  corn  alone. 

I  recall  in  your  paper  last  November  you 
had  some  difficulty  finding  a  turkey  fiock  In 
Anderson  County  for  a  picture  for  Thanks- 
giving.    The  reason  for  this  was.  since  we 
no  longer  grow  even  a  part  of  our  feed  here 
the    turkey   man  could   no   longer   compete 
with  the  mldwestem  farmer,  as  both  received 
the    same    price    for    hU    finished    product 
Feed  oost  enabled   the   farmer   in   the  Mid- 
west to  make  a  profit  where  our  local  farmer 
Just  plain  ran  out  of  money.     Hog  farmers 
in  the  Midwest  buy  com  for  $1.10  per  bushel 
and   sell   their   hogs  for  915   per   hundred- 
weight.   Anderson  County  farmers  pay  $1  46 
per  bushel  for  com  and  sell  their  hogs  for 
•15   per   hundredweight:    the   same   appliee 
to    beef,    poultry    and    dairy    farmers.      Five 
years   ago.    before    the    feed    grain    program 
there  were   15   farmers  raising  turkeys  and 
makh^g  a  profit.     This  year,  to  my  knowl- 
edge,   there    are    none.      Hog    farmera    are 
like  the  Indians;  they  are  becoming  the  van- 
ishing  race   In   Anderson   County,   and   who 
wUl  not  agree  that  soon  the  dairy  and  beef 
farmers  wlU  Join  their  ranks. 

I  am  sure  we  wlU  be  able  to  continue  to 
eat  steak,  eggs  and  milk  but  they  will  not 
be  produced  by  Anderson  Covmty  and  reve- 
nue from  these  products  wUl  not  be  spent 
In  Anderson  County.  This  means  also  that 
farmers  and  all  people  connected  with  farm 
business  wUl  be  forced  to  compete  for  jobs 
in  other  Industries,  which  are  now  at  full 
strength.  WlU  they  be  able  to  absorb  this 
Infiux.  at  thU  time  ar  In  the  future? 

In  regard  to  wheat,  which  U  to  be  related 
to  the  feed  grain  program,  we  have  never  had 
a  surplus  of  soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  the 
variety  that  makes  good  southern  biscuits 
only  Hard  Winter  wheat  U  In  excess  of  our 
demand,  ao  why  make  the  Southeast  pay  a 
premium  for  swnething  they  did  not  create. 
Government  agencies  and  their  employees 
are  asking  voters  to  vote  "yes"  and  telling 
voters  U  the  referendum  falls,  wheat  will 
drop  to  $1  per  busheL  The  farmer  today 
does  not  control  the  vote  on  a  national  lerei 
that  he  enjoyed  15  or  ao  yean  ago.  but  he 
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does  use  approximately  one-third  of  all  the 
rubber,  steei.  and  petroleum  produoU  used 
In  the  United  States  today.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  admlnlstraUon  or  Congress  could 
afford  to  let  the  farmere'  purchasing  power 
fall  that  low.  I  do  not  believe  a  Senator 
rrom  a  steel  producing  state  would  like  the 
pro^>ect  of  asking  a  steelworker,  who  was  out 

?r  ^.?^\  '**  ^**  ^°^-  ^  »™  q"lt«  »^e  that 
ira  no  vote  Is  cast  we  can  expect  new  legis- 
lation will  be  passed.  I  also  believe  they 
could  enact  legislation  that  would  not  force 
the  southern  farmer  and  consumer  to  Import 
all  farm  products. 

Ask  any  farmer  who  Is  now  attempting  to 
earn  his  entire  income  farming,  u  he  believes 
the  farm  program,  as  it  now  stands.  Is  help- 
ing him  and  then  count  the  "no"  votes 
Re^>ectfully, 

Chakles  Terpening. 
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Whj  Not  Follow  Constitutional 
Procedoret  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  31. 1963 


Mr  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
weU  for  those  who  claim  to  be  acting  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Negro  citizens  of 
this  country  to  consider  proper  proce- 
dure under  the  Constitution  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  appeal  to  mob  ac- 
tion. David  Lawrence,  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  points  the  way. 

Congress  and  Desecrecation  :  Law  REQtna- 
iNo  Integration  or  Schools  and  Restau- 
rants Held  Never  Bnactis 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
There's  worry  about  the  "image"  of  Amer- 
ica being  created  abroad  nowadays.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  attributes  It  to  the  con- 
troversy over  racial  discrimination. 

But  Mr.  Rusk  doesnt  tell  the  whole  story— 
that  part  which  is  convenlenUy  overlooked 
by  almost  everybody  because  it's  easier  to  do 
so  than  face  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
not  a  single  law  has  ever  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress requiring  desegregation  or  Integration 
of  public  schools,  restaurants  or  hotels,  and 
not  a  single  law  has  been  adopted  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  In  employment. 

America's  racial  controversy  today  points 
up  another  omission  in  the  field  of  law  The 
Supreme  Court  or  the  United  SUtes,  con- 
sisting of  nine  men.  is  not  a  legislature 
It  cannot  lawfully  substitute  its  wUl  for 
that  at  Congress.  But  it  has  done  so.  Alao 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States— In  las'? 
and  1962,  respectively— have  used  Federal 
troops  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  Court 
orders  relating  to  school  IntegraUon.  but 
no  laws  covering  the  subject  have  been 
passed  by  Congress.  This  creates  abroad  an 
"Image"  of  dictatorship  tacUcs. 

The  14th  amendment  itself  makes  no  men- 
tion of  schools  or  private  or  public  employ- 
ment, but  declares  all  elttasM  have  a  right 
to  the  "equal  protection  ef  the  laws."  This 
same  amendment  says  explicitly  that  Con- 
greea  U  given  the  power  to  paas  laws  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  article  No 
lawa  dealing  with  desegregation  In  Uie 
achools  have  ever  been  passed  by  Ooogreaa. 
This  truth  U  beginning  to  be  reoognlMd 
at  last  by  some  leaders  in  Congress  who. 
thla  very  month,  have  Introduced  bllla  aet- 
tlng  forth  what  radal  discrimination  covei* 
and  what  ahaU  be  prohibited. 


The  United  States  has  always  been  por- 
fr*J  w*^'"°*^  as  a  free  repubUc.  America 
t  has  been  emphasized,  has  a  government  of 
laws— not  of  men.  But  foreign  observers 
have  noted  that  an  oligarchy  of  nine  men— 
who  hold  office  for  life— has  attempted  to 
write  the  laws.  Thoughtful  students  of 
democratic  government  abroad  have  been 
amazed  at  this  departure  from  the  very 
words  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  tends 
to  hurt  the  "Image"  of  the  United  States 
as  supposedly  a  free  republic  governed  by  a 
written  constitution. 

Commendable  efforts  have  been  made  re- 
cently by  local  communities  In  different 
partB  of  the  United  States  to  try  to  setUe 
the  racial  question  by  moral  suasion  These 
efforts  were  making  progress  when  "demon- 
strations heralded  as  "nonviolent"  stirred 
up  racial  violence.  The  episodes  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  South.  They  have 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Riots  and  other  disturbances  are  frequent 
Every  day  the  press  dispatches  tell  the  world 
that  some  Americans  are  relying  on  a  form 
of  mob  rule  to  convince  citizens  who  dls- 
agree  with  all  this  that  they  had  better 
give  m  or  their  businesses  wlU  be  ruined. 

Has  America  learned  anything  In  100  years 
about  how  to  deal  with  the  race  problem? 
S-*^  '/.!?"  *'**  "»*  ^«  Between   the 
f^.?    ^^'^  ^  ^®®*'  *  '"^""^  1^  Congress 
arbitrarily  deprived   several   States   of   their 
seats  In  both  Houses  here.  Imposed  military 
rule  on  the  South,  and  sent  In  troop,  with 
bayonets    to    compel    state    legislatures    to 
ratify  the  14th  amendment  as  the  price  of 
membership  in  the  Federal  Union      it  was 
an  example  of  lawlessness  about  which  moat 
Americans   prefer   not   to  read,  though   the 
facts  are  indelibly  written  In  history  books 
The  way  out  of  aU  this  to  to  follow  the 
procedure  sUpulated  in   the  ConstltuUon— 
to  submit  In  a  lawful  manner  a  new   I4th 
amendment  which  will  specify  school  Inte- 
^*w'*^  Ji"**   anything   else    that   two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congrees  and  the  majority 
,  ^*  E*°P^®  *°  three-fourths  of  the  Stat^ 
of  the  Union  want  to  declare  as  "the  Uw  of 
the  land.-    Then  there  will  be  ample  power 
for  Congress  to  stipulate  by  statute  just  what 
shall  be  done  about  discrimination  In  public 
or  private  acUvltles. 

It  Is  never  too  late  to  right  a  wrong— even 
one  committed  100  years  ago.  If,  as  Is  widely 
assumed,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  would  support  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  this  proc- 
ess  need  not  take  long.  The  21st  amend- 
ment repealing  prohibition,  for  example  was 
adopted  In  only  9  months.  The  "Image"  of 
America  abroad  would  then  truly  be  por- 
trayed as  a  government  of  laws— not  of  men 


Resolotion  Adopted  by  SJoTeniaa  Mohial 
Benefit  Association,  Lodf  e  Soca  No.  26 
on  Federal  Healtb  Insurance  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  growing  concern  oti  the  part  of  millions 
of  retired  and  aged  Americans  about  the 
cost  of  health  insurance.  Many  find  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  beyond  their 
means.  They  look  to  their  Government 
to  find  a  remedy  for  their  needs  under 
the  time  proven  social  sectirlty  system. 
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The  Slovenian  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion. Lod«e  Soca  No.  26,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  88th  Congress  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  Federal  health  insurance 
plan. 

Under  leave  previously  obtained.  I  in- 
sert In  the  RicoRD  the  resolution  which 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  Slovenian  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  Lodge  Soca  No.  26: 
RssoLunoN 

Whereas  the  costs  of  private  health  insur- 
ance are  rapidly  rlalng  to  a  potnt  where  mU- 
Uona  of  our  retired  people  cannot  afford 
such  Insurance;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  each  year 
expends  billions  of  dollars  for  various  domes- 
tic subsidies  and  foreign  aid:  and 

Whereas  the  social  security  system  now  In 
exlstencs  In  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  enable  these  retired 
persons  to  carry  adequate  health  Insurance; 
and 

Whereas  these  same  retired  people  have 
given  their  productive  years  to  building  up 
our  country  to  Its  present  status:  Now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  memhers  of  the  Slovenian 
Mutual  Benefit  Aaaociation  Lodge  Soca  No. 
29  in  due  auembly.  That  the  88th  Ckmgress  oif 
the  United  States  now  In  session,  be  peti- 
tioned to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  health  Ulliirance 
bill  Introduced  by  Representative  Fokano  at 
the  last  sesBloQ  of  Congress  or  similar  legis- 
lation:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Stsphsn  Youno  and  FaAinc 
Lauschk  and  Congressmen  Michau.  Fkigham 
and  that  they  be  asked  to  make  a  diligent 
seskrch  Into  the  merits  of  such  legislation. 

MiKK   BiZCJ. 

President . 

JOSBPH   MlXLUS, 

Secretary. 
Joseph  Klikxc, 

Treasurer. 
Chaklxs,    Zaxxlt, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Address  by  Comdr.  Oliver  Watkins, 
Department  of  Marylaad,  American 
Legion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   KABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day it  was  my  privilege  to  follow  a  tradi- 
tion of  long  standing,  handed  down  to 
me  by  my  predecessors.  In  participating 
in  the  96th  annual  Memorial  E>ay  exer- 
cises at  Antietam  National  Cemetery  in 
Sharpsburg.  Md.  The  program  for  the 
day  was  organized  by  Antietajn  Post  No. 
236.  American  Legion,  of  which  Mr.  P. 
Leon  Camahan  is  post  commander.  Mrs. 
Camahan  once  again  efficiently  and 
capably  was  chairman  of  all  events  dur- 
ing the  day.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ouiney 
was  host  and  master  of  ceremonies. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  services 
held  at  the  Antietam  National  Cemetery 
was  an  address  delivered  by  Oliver  Wat- 
kins,  commander.  Department  of  Mary- 
land, American  Legion.  Commander 
Watkins'  words  have  such  widespread  ap- 


plication   that   I    am    appending    them 
herewith  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  Congress: 
Adorsss  <w  Comos.  Olxvxx  Watkims,  Dspast- 

MXNT   or   Il<ABTI.AJ«I>,    AMBUCAM    LBOION 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  has  be- 
come a  sacred  trust  to  members  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Legion — Legionnaires  know  that  any 
meaningful  obeervance  of  the  day  must  serve 
a  dual  purpose  of  remembrance  of  those  who 
have  made  and  kefrt  Ajnerlca  great — and  a 
reminder  to  those  who  ass  about  to  assume 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  maintaining 
and  furthering  the  cause  for  freedom. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans have  borne  arms  In  the  defense  of 
their  country  In  time  of  actual  war.  Nearly 
3  million  have  shed  their  blood  In  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  that 
liberty  might  live. 

It  Is  to  these  valiant  men  and  women  that 
we  pause  on  Memorial  Day  to  pay  special 
tribute  It  Is  from  their  memory  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  fine  deeds  that  we  should 
draw  new  strength  for  the  task  that  lies 
ahead. 

The  cost  of  winning  and  holding  freedom 
In  human  life  and  suffering  alone  has  been 
staggering  enough,  but  it  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  total  cost.  It  U  often  said  that  that 
which  Is  easily  obtained  Is  lightly  regarded. 
Let  this  Memorial  Day  serve  once  again  as 
a  reminder  to  all  Americans  that  the  heritage 
which  we  cherish  was  not  easily  obtained, 
nor  Is  it  easily  preserved. 

Despite  the  terrible  losses  which  mankind 
has  Inflicted  upon  Itself  through  the  ages, 
by  attempting  to  settle  differences  through 
armed  conflict,  men  still  have  not  learned 
to  live  at  peace  with  one  another. 

It  Is  not  Inappropriate  on  an  occasion  such 
as  this  to  call  attention  to  the  major  threats 
to  freedom  as  they  exist  in  the  world  today, 
and  which  would  destroy  the  very  virtues  for 
which  those  whom  we  honor  this  day  gave 
their  lives  to  defend 

Every  American  has  a  direct  and  personal 
challenge  to  measure  up  to  the  highest 
standards  of  citizenship  and  patriotism — 
if  we  are  to  meet  and  overcome  the  chal- 
lenges of  communism.  Every  citizen  must 
respond  with  a  personal  devotion  to  the 
causes  for  which  more  than  1  million  Amer- 
icans tiave  died. 

The  American  Legion  has  every  conildencs 
in  the  ability  of  the  American  people.  In- 
dividually and  as  a  nation,  to  measiire  up 
to  whatever  commitment  Is  required  of  them 
to  achieve  that  glory.  For  It  Is  our  firm  be- 
lief that  the  wave  of  the  future  belongs  to 
those  who  would  seek  to  ennoble  the  spirit 
of  man.  and  not  to  those  who  would  degrade 
and  enslave  It. 


Minnesota  AAUN  Makes  Constractive 
Snggestions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
at  the  annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Division,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  United  Nations.  Inc.. 
thought-provoking  resolutions  on  vital 
issues  were  adopted. 

These  worthwhile  resolutions  not  only 
bring  a  tight  focus  on  important  prob- 


lems now  facing  the  United  Nations  but 
offer  solid  suggestions  for  constructive 
progress  in  international  relations : 
RxsoLtrnoNs  Adoptkd  bt  thk  Annual  Mxkt- 
INO  or  THK  Minnesota  Dtvision,  Amexican 
Association  ros  the  UNTm>  Nations.  Inc. 

SXCUKITT    PaoBLKlIS 

The  value  of  the  United  Nations  In  dealing 
with  crises  has  been  demonstrated  repeated- 
ly. The  United  Nations  presence  maintained 
In  the  Middle  East  by  a  few  thousand  men 
of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  tias 
eliminated  open  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  In  the 
Congo.  United  Nations  Forces  have  restored 
order,  thus  opening  the  way  for  a  major  effort 
to  build  economic  stability  and  Integration 
and  to  develop  essential  administrative  and 
social  services.  Without  the  United  Nations 
Force  the  only  alternatives  would  have  been 
tribal  warfare  Inviting  Communist  penetra- 
tion or  a  dangerous  confrontation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Congo.  In  the  Cuban  crisis  of  1863  the 
open  debate  In  the  Security  Council  made  It 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  expose  So- 
viet falsehoods  and  to  prove  Its  charges  con- 
cerning Russian  missile  bases  In  a  world 
forum.  Mediation  by  the  Secretary  General 
persuaded  Khrushchev  to  avoid  a  direct  con- 
tact of  Russian  ships  with  the  US.  Navy.  It 
is  essential  that  so  useful  a  security  agency 
be  systematically  supported  and  strengthened 
so  that  resort  to  it  will  become  feasible  in  an 
even  wider  range  of  oases. 

riNANCINO    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

The  crisis  In  financial  support  of  the 
United  Nations  must  be  resolved  quickly. 
Useful  steps  have  been  taken  in  clarifying 
the  legal  obligation  of  member  states  to  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of 
United  Nations  military  operations  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo,  In  authorising 
an  Increase  of  the  working  capital  fund,  and 
In  securing  Immediate  funds  to  cover  deflclts 
by  a  United  Nations  bond  Issue.  But  It  Is 
necessary  that  member  states  now  be  led  to 
pay  their  obligations  promptly,  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  bond  Issue  be  fully  subscribed, 
that  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Congo  operation  be  at  once  assured,  and 
that  member  states  accept  the  principle  of 
collective  financial  responsibility  for  all 
authorized  expenditures. 

The  United  States  cannot  properly  con- 
tinue to  make  large  voluntary  contribu- 
tions beyond  the  quota  assigned  to  It,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total. 
We  hope  the  emergency  session  of  the  As- 
sembly will  face  realistically  the  problem  of 
securing  discharge  by  member  states  of  their 
financial  obligations,  and  will  aJso  consider 
whether  the  United  Nations  might  develop 
Independent  sources  of  supplementary  In- 
come. 

ASMS  CONTROL  AND  DISAHMAMENT 

The  need  for  agreement  upon  cessation  of 
nuclear  testing  and  disarmament  by  progres- 
sive stages  under  adequate  inspection  con- 
tinues to  be  urgent.  In  view  of  the  dead- 
lock In  negotiations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  upon  what 
constitutes  adequate  Inspection,  we  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  a  full-scale  debate 
upon  this  subject  by  the  Assembly.  i>erhaps 
In  a  special  session,  so  that  the  positions 
taken  may  be  subjected  to  examination  by 
the  other  states  of  the  world  and  world  opin- 
ion may  be  mustered  In  support  of  reason- 
able steps. 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT   Or  JUSTICE 

We  again  urge  repeal  of  the  Connally  res- 
ervation to  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  compulsory  jxirlsdictlon  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  We  do  ao  not 
because  we  suppose  the  reservation  to  be 
the  major  obstacle  to  wider  use  of  the  Court, 
but  because  it  Is  wrong  in  principle  and 
Impairs  the  moral  leadership  of  the  United 
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SUtes  In  urging  full  acceptance  of  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction  by  otlier  states. 

INTE«NATIONAL— NOT   rORIION  ArTAISS 

We  suggest  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  renamed  by  sub- 
stituting "International'"  for  "I^trelgn."  Al- 
though  tills  change  may  not  be  a  matter 
of  primary  Importance,  it  would  be  a  use- 
ful reminder  of  the  iMx>per  focus  of  our  ex- 
ternal relations.  If  recent  propoeals  for  a 
'•Department  of  Foreign  Affairs"  with  several 
subordinate  operating  departments  should  be 
Implemented,  we  believe  the  new  agency 
should  be  named  "Department  of  Interna- 
tional Relations." 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Ooat  OF  Laws  or  the  United  States 
Tm*  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Rioosd;  assanoement,  style,  contents, 
Ain  INDEXES.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement   and    style   of    the    Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  aU  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
RscoBD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress    and    at   the   close   thereof 
(Jan^ia.  1895.  c.  23.  |  13.  38  SUt.  608  )" 
Tttle  44.  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations.  maps,  diagrams.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Rccoro  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1938.  c.  680,  I  2,  49  SUt.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
foUowlng  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  RepresenUtives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  foUows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tlve  issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  DaUy  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  styU.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives. as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7 >4 -point  type- 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  otherthan 
their  own  words,  and  aU  reports.  docxmienU. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  in  6^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  smaU  caplUls  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quoutlons  from  historical,  official  or  legal 
^  documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
'  ductlon  is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  aU  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.    In  no 


case  wUl  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnUhed  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript'  of 
speeches  containing  Ubular  sUtements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
pm.,  to  Insure  publication  the  Xollowing 
morning.  " 

6.  Proof  furnished.— Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  foUowing  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— If  manu- 
script or  prsofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr 
addressed  tiie  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shaU  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections.— The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Conl 
gress  ShaU  be  entlUed  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  suixximmlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  nile  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (8)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quoU- 
tlons  which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 
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dicated  lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing m  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
W  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

w.??h^-,i''if  •**"  """^  *PP*y  *o  extensions 
iTi^f.  t  ''*^*"«e  o'  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  inimedl. 

H^ll  J^^}""^  '^*  '*"^  **«^  "  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 

iJlnS'l^f^'^/^''*''    ^'^'^-    °°f    ^    RECORDS 

printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— Ho  extraneous  matter 

m.!*,^  ,°^!y?  P^**  ^°  ^°y  °°e  insunce 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  U 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 

^K,r^^^^  ^^°**'  °^  "»•  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must   be  announced  by   the  Member   when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpte    from    letters,    tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented   in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  SUte  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
ptirposes  of  this  reguUtion,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.    The  Public  Printer  or  the  OfflcUl 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Concxessional 
Record   which   U   in  contravention   of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
sulUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  AppendU.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 


LAWS  RELATIVK  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  esUmate  from  the  PubUc  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documente  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  a^Jly  to  reporte  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UJ3 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  138,  p.  1937). 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  ctirrent  Con- 
gressional DlrectOTy.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit   (UB.  Code,  title  44.   sec.   160.  p. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  RepresenUtives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wlU  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correcUy  given  In  the  Rxooso. 


Urbanizatiofl    and    Its    Sociological 
pact:  Challenges  to  Education 


Im- 


*     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  KEW  JZBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  DANIEIJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  distinguished  educators  in  Hudson 
County  N.J.,  Dr.  Frank  M.  Cordasco,  as- 
sociated with  the  West  New  York  Board 
of  Education  and  Seton  Hall  University, 
has  been  very  much  concerned  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  large  influx  of 
Spanish-speaking  imigrants  into  Hudson 
County  and  the  population  trends  as  they 
relate  to  education  in  general.  He  has 
made  many  contributions  to  the  field  of 
education.  Recently,  he  delivered  a 
sp>eech  at  the  38th  annual  conference, 
Association  for  Field  Services  in  Teacher 
Education,  Montclair  State  College, 
Upper  Montclair.  N.J.,  entitled  "UrbMffi- 
zation  and  Its  Sociological  Impact:  Chal- 
lenges to  Education."  Dr.  Cordasco 
emphasizes  the  adequEu:y  of  our  Ameri- 
can schools  to  meet  the  profound  changes 
in  the  population  structure  of  our  older 
cities  and  stresses  the  need  of  our  teacher 
training  institutions  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  nature  and  needs  of  depressed  area 
children  and  prepare  teachers  to  face 
them  skillfully. 

Dr.  Cordasco 's  comments  are  most  en- 
lightening and  thought-provoking  and  I 
believe  they  will  be  of  interest  to  all  edu- 
cators and  certainly  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  share 
his  interest  and  concern  in  the  education 
and  well-being  of  our  children.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  I  can  appreciate  the 
diflQcult  problems  which  must  be  re- 
solved by  many  communities  in  meeting 
the  changing  needs  of  the  American  edu- 
cational system,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  segregation,  language  barriers,  and 
the  problems  of  student  dropouts  with 
the  concomitant  aggravation  of  unem- 
ployment due  to  technology  and  automa- 
tion. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  obtain  permission 
to  have  his  remarks  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

Demographers  have  eetabllahed  and  dis- 
cerned profound  changes  In  the  population 
structures  of  our  older  cities^  and  have  been 
unanimous  In  noting  the  emergence  of  a 
megaloix>lls  complex  In  our  urban  areas 
which  Is  the  spreading  outward  of  the  city; 
as  the  total  population  grows,  the  slum  belt 
around  the  central  business  district  of  the 
old  city  beconies  thicker  with  the  concen- 
tration of  lower  class  people  in  the  areas  of 
poorest  housing;  and  this  conglomerate  at 
the  center  is  a  point  of  nucleus  with  s\ic- 
cesslvely  higher  socioeoonomic  g^roupe  at 
greater  and  greater  distances,  with  a  middle 
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class  and  upper  middle  class  population  in 
the  suburbs.  The  old  city  In  our  America 
has  become  the  citadel  of  the  migrant,  the 
culturally  deprived,  and  the  immigrant. 

As  a  result  of  the  growth  of  low-income 
areas — the  xuban  lower  class  school — has 
become  a  common  phenomenon  and  has 
posed  educational  problems  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  and  crisis.  Such  schools  have  a 
preponderance  of  pupils  from  working  class 
homes;  what  the  sociologist  speaks  of  as  a 
status  ratio  shows  few  or  no  pupils  frc»n 
middle  class  homes  In  these  schools  and  Is 
a  matter  of  great  alao-m.  Typically,  the  de- 
pressed area  population  tends  to  be  a  strati- 
fied group  of  predominantly  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers  (largely  in-migrant)  who 
have  moved  from  the  niral  areas  to  the  city. 
Ethnic  and  racial  composition  tends  to  be 
from  so-called  minority  groups — southern 
Negro,  Puerto  Rlcan,  Appalachian  white, 
American  Indian,  Mexican,  and  lately  Cuban. 
The  high  birth  rate  In  these  areas;  the  con- 
tinuing influx  of  migrants  with  low  levels 
of  Income,  education,  and  vocational  com- 
petence; and  the  InabiUty  of  the  schools  to 
cope  adequately  with  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  handicaps  of  the  children  are 
contributing  to  the  accumulation  of  what 
Dr.  James  Conant  has  termed  "social  dyna- 
mite." 

The  New  York  Times  (AprU  9,  1963)  said, 
"Education  of  the  culturally  deprived  child 
who  may  be  found  living  In  the  sl\uns  of  any 
of  the  covmtry'B  large  cities  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  schools 
today."  The  recognition  of  the  problem  Is 
attested  in  two  projects,  both  of  which 
affirm  the  need  for  a  direct  confrontation  of 
the  educational  challenges.  "Project  Bea- 
con" for  the  preparation  of  preservlce  and 
inservlce  personnel  to  work  in  socially  dis- 
advantaged community  schools  has  been  in- 
itiated by  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
of  Yeshiva  University  whose  dean.  Dr. 
Joshua  Plsbman,  has  said:  "we  ultimately 
hope  that  Project  Beacon  will  accomplish 
more  than  prepare  a  few  specialists  for  diffi- 
cult schools — regardless  of  how  well  pre- 
pared these  may  be  and  how  much  good 
they  may  do;  •  •  •  some  of  our  hopeful- 
ness that  Project  Beacon  will  help  bring 
about  a  better  imderstandlng  of  teacher 
training  is  based  upon  the  major  involve- 
ment In  Beacon  of  special  education,  guid- 
ance, educational  psychology,  therapeutic 
education  and  school  psychology." '  The 
Ford  Foundation,  in  1960,  initiated  in  10 
large  cities  the  "great  cities  school  im- 
provement program,"  which  has  been 
broadened  to  Include  a  total  approach  (so- 
cial, governmental,  and  educational)  to  the 
educational  challenges  of  "the  gray  areas." 
And  a  quickening  tempo  in  the  response  of 
American  educators  to  the  problems  posed 
was  heralded  by  the  significant  conference 
at  Tetichers  College,  Colxmibla  University, 
in  July  1962,  in  which  educators  from  24 
cities  discussed  "Education  In  Depressed 
Urban  Areas."  ' 


The  enormity  of  the  educational  problem 
is  graphically  underscored  in  some  of  the  sta- 
tistics. In  1946  there  were  200,000  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  City;  the  increase  since 
then  has  been  a  third  of  a  million  per  decade. 
From  1960  to  1960,  the  Negro  population  of 
the  city  rose  from  760,000  to  1,100,000.  In 
1960,  Negroes  constituted  22  percent  of  all 
children  in  school,  although  they  represented 
14  percent  of  the  papulation;  in  the  same 
year,  Puerto  Rlcan  children  accounted  fcM- 
16  percent  of  the  school  registry  while  they 
constituted  7  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Frank  Reissman  has  stated — on  the  basis  of 
In-mlgratlon  and  birth  rates — that  by  1970 
one  of  every  two  chUdren  in  large  city  schools 
will  fall  into  the  category  of  the  ciUturally 
deprived.  Prof.  Miriam  Goldberg,  of  Teachers 
College,  has  noted  that  despite  many  simi- 
larities, there  are  significant  ways  in  which 
the  present  in-migrant  populations  dlfler 
from  the  great  European  migrations  of  the 
last  century  and  early  decades  of  the 
present.' 

In  the  present  groui>s,  sociologists  have  dis- 
cerned strong  female  dominance;  unstable 
family  patterns;  the  absence  of  a  complete 
break  with  "the  old  coxmtry"  (return  is  al- 
wajrs  possible);  and  of  the  Puerto  Ricans,  it 
has  been  plaintively  noted:  "He  Is  at  the 
same  time  American  and  foreign,  white  and 
colored,  urban  and  colonial."*  The  present 
in-mlgrants  are  largely  mobile  and  transient; 
reports  of  100-percent  student  turnover  exist, 
and  60-70  percent  is  not  uncommon.  A 
flith  grade  in  a  tjrpical  lower  class  urban 
school  presented  this  picture:  All  42  students 
were  Negroes  or  Puerto  Ricans,  of  whom  16 
percent  received  general  welfare  assistance; 
the  majority  was  below  grade — measured  by 
standard  tests — in  reading  or  arithmetic,  or 
both;  18  were  overage  (the  average  age  for 
the  grade  is  10) ;  eight  were  as  old  as  13;  the 
majority  of  the  overage  students  presented 
serious  behavior  problems;  and  this  particu- 
lar grade  reflected  the  socioeconomic  and  ra- 
cial composition  and  achievement  level  for 
the  remainder  of  the  classes  in  the  school.* 
By  the  end  of  the  10th  grade,  two-thirds  of 
pupils  from  the  lower  class  school  had 
dropped  out  of  school  or  had  failed  and 
dropped  behind  a  year.  Low  achievement 
was  not  due  solely  to  attendance  at  a  lower 
class  school;  other  factors  may  have  been 
lack  of  Intellectual  stimulus  In  the  home, 
perhaps  even  inherited  inferiority  in  Intelli- 
gence; but  sociologists  and  psychologists  are 
in  agreement  in  that  a  definite  caiise  of  low 
achievement  Is  attendance  at  a  lower  class 


•  Project  Beacon,  Graduate  Schocrt  of  Edu- 
cation, Yeshiva  University,  January  1963,  p.  4. 

»  See  A.  Harry  Passow,  editor,  "Education  In 
Depressed  Areas,"  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  New  York,  1968.  The  NEA 
Joiimal  for  AprU  1963  addressed  Itself  to  the 
same  problem.  Other  publications  (a  se- 
lected few)  include:  James  Conant,  "Slvmis 
and  Suburbs"  (1961);  Patricia  Sexton,  "fidu- 


catlon  and  Income"  (1961);  Kxirt  Back, 
"Slums,  Projects  and  People"  (1962);  Frank 
Reissman,  "The  Culturally  Deprived  Child" 
(1962);  Education  Policies  Commission, 
"Education  and  the  Disadvantaged  Amer- 
ican" (1962):  the  NEA  Educational  Re- 
search Circular  for  February  1963  is  entirely 
devoted  to  school  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

•  "Factors  Affecting  Educational  Attain- 
ment in  Depressed  Urban  Areas,"  In  A.  Harry 
Passow,  Education  in  Depressed  Areas. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1963. 
pp.  68-99. 

« Stuart  A.  Queen  and  David  B.  Carpenter, 
the  American  City,  New  York,  McOraw-HUl, 
1963. 

» Robert  J.  Havlgfaxirst,  "TJrban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Educational  System,"  A.  Harry 
Passow.  editor,  op.  clt.,  pp.  29-30. 
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school.  For  American  education,  this  fact 
and  Ita  Impelling  urgency  Impinges  on  the 
gnat  educational  and  social  laeuea  <rf  our 
time:  de  facto  segregaUon  In  our  clUe«;  the 
problem*  of  the  language  barrier  student:  the 
school  dropout*,  and  the  aggravation  of  the 
unemployment  due  to  automation  and  new 
technology. 

What  are  the  American  schools  doing  In 
the  confrontation  of  theee  staggering  prob- 
lems? Many  things,  experimentally,  hope- 
fully, and  in  a  senee  historically  addressing 
themselves  again  to  problems  In  American 
society  which  only  tfcey  can  solve.  The  ex- 
perlmeotatlOQ  In  American  education  has 
allowed  a  direct  attack  on  the  problems  of 
the  urban  lower  class  school,  and  broad 
avenues  have  been  carefully  pursiied:  all 
have  led  to  reform  and  to  hope.  And  these 
main  roAds  are  easily  discerned: 

(1)  Differentiation  between  preventive 
and  remedial  programs:  A  direct  early  attack 
(nursery,  kindergarten,  first  grade)  has  been 
launched  on  cultural  limitations;  Inartlcu- 
lateneas:  short  attention  span:  underdevel- 
oped abstract- thinking  ablUUes;  lack  of 
motivation  for  academic  success.  Programs 
In  New  Tork  City:  Dade  County.  Fla.;  New 
Haven.  Conn.;  Qulncy.  111.,  have  paid  rich 
dividends. 

(3>  Building  early  readiness  for  school 
work:  Provision  has  been  made  for  experi- 
ence* gen«raUy  absent  from  homes  and 
neighborhoods  of  disadvantaged  stiidents. 
CX>mpare  programs  listed  in  No.  1. 

(3)  Speeding  aocviltiu^Uon  to  urban  life: 
Two  qtiesttoo*  pose  themselves  for  answer, 
(a)  How  can  the  school  contribute  effec- 
tively to  the  urbanization  of  the  new  ar- 
rlTal?;  (b)  How  can  the  school  acculturate 
the  lower  class  child — teach  him  middle- 
class  skills  so  that  he  can  Uve  In  (and  earn 
a  living  In  a  middle-class  dominated  dty? 
Some  answers  have  been  provided  In  the 
Wllmlngrton.  Del  ,  public  schools  project 
Which  ha*  highlighted  human  relations;  and 
In  the  5-year  Puerto  Rlcan  study  (New  York 
dty.  1953-117) .  In  many  ways  a  blTieprlnt  for 
social  and  educational  reform. 

(4)  Changing  the  school  and  neighbor- 
hood climate:  The  schools  have  attempted 
to  upgrade  the  standards  of  areas:  and  In 
some  Instances  have  served  as  the  catalyst 
for  social  urban  renewal  Typical  pro- 
grams have  Included  the  Bannekar  Group 
Schools  In  St.  Louis  under  tl^e  leadership 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Shepard  which  has  turned 
It*  attention  to  the  education  of  the  com- 
munity and  Its  leaders:  New  Haven's  open- 
ing opportunities  program  which  has 
planned  the  rebtilldlng  and  relocation  of  14 
of  the  city's  oldest  schools:  New  Tork  City's 
Colnmlsalon  on  Integration  which  has  ex- 
perimented with  the  "open  enroHmenf  plan 
wherein  children  In  lower  class  schools  are 
transported    to   middle-class   schools. 

(5)  Curriculum  modlfleatlotis:  The  prob- 
lems have  demanded  curriculum  reappraisal 
In  depth,  and  theoretic  and  administrative 
leaders  have  addressed  themselves  to  a  host 
of  therapeutic  experiments:  (a)  Preschool 
and  early  childhood  programs  (cognitive  and 
verbal):  (b)  content  modification:  (c)  cur- 
rlculiun  enrichment  (e.g..  Higher  Horizons 
In  New  Tork  City):  (d)  school  organization 
and  classroom  modifications  (team  teach- 
ing, ungraded  primary):  (e)  diagnostic  and 
remedial  programs  (New  York  City's  early 
Identification  and  prevention  program):  (f) 
additional  and  specialized  staff  ( non-English- 
speaking  coordinators:  guidance  and  reme- 
dial specialists):  (g)  extension  of  the  school 
day  and  the  school  year  (New  York  City's 
mobilization  for  youth  program);  (h)  par- 
ent education  programs;  (1)  experimentation 
In  new  methods  of  Isstructlon;  (J)  preservlce 
and  Inservlce  teacher  training  (Project  Bea- 
con In  New  York  City  at  Yeahlva  Univer- 
sity). 

I  feel  confident  that  the  American  school* 
and  their  leaders  are  adequate  to  the  hercu- 


lean problems;  and  In  many  ways  If  the  solu- 
tion* appear  not  to  be  Immediately  at  hand, 
still  our  continuing  efforts  alBrm  that  these 
solution*  are  not  Impossible  to  achieve.  Dean 
Joshua  PUhman's  observations  are  both 
hopeful  and  cautious:  "There  Is  no  panacea 
to  correct  this  condition  any  more  than  there 
Is  one  to  eliminate  human  misery  and  depri- 
vation. Nor  Is  It  fair  to  pin  the  blame  or 
responsibility  on  any  one  group  In  the  vast 
world  of  education.  Everyone  shares  In  some 
way.  be  It  the  educational  phlloeopher.  prac- 
titioner, or  researcher.  All  that  can  be 
asked  of  teacher  training  Institution*  1*  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  nature  and  need*  of 
depressed  area  children  so  as  to  prepare 
teachers  to  face  them  skillfully." •  The 
Association  for  Field  Services  In  Teacher 
Education,  whose  contribution  to  American 
education  I*  both  dynamic  and  continuing, 
will.  I  am  certain,  heed  Dean  Ftshman'* 
word*. 


•  Project  Beacon.  Graduate  School  of  Edu- 
caUon.  Yeahlva  University.  January  1963.  p. 
30. 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    QfDlANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  Pope  John  XJUll  is  gravely 
ill.  our  attention  la  drawn  once  again 
to  his  recent  encyclical,  "Pacem  in 
Terris." 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  most 
thoughtful  commentary  on  this  en- 
cyclical by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
congressional  district.  Dr.  George  N. 
Shuster.  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  and  president 
emeritus  of  Hunter  College. 

Dr.  Shuster  is  also  a  former  VS.  rep- 
resentative on  the  Executive  Board  of 
UNESCO. 

The  article,  "Peace  Where  Men  Live," 
appears  in  the  June  1.  1963.  issue  of  Ave 
Maria,  which  is  published  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind. 

The  article  follows : 

PxACS  Whxkx  Mtn  Iavm 
(By  George  N.  Shuster) 

Two  things  can  be  said  about  papal  en- 
cyclicals. They  are  letters  addressed  to  speci- 
fied groups  of  people.  They  are  supposed  to 
be  read  and  answered  in  terms  of  assent  or 
dissent.  Catholics  are  naturally  expected  to 
reply  more  promptly  and  with  a  deeper  sense 
of  personal  ccwnmltment  than  are  others,  but 
in  the  case  of  "Pacem  In  Terrta"  the  mailing 
list  Is  as  inclusive  a*  all  men  of  good  will. 
To  date  some  have  responded  whose  good  wUl 
Is  hardly  as  evident  as  could  be  desired.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  a  few  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  church  are  frantly  startled  to  find 
themselves  being  urged  down  a  path  they 
have  not  prevlotisly  Identified  with  the  road 
to  heaven. 

Soaneihing  more  by  way  of  prelude.  Thia 
encyclical  is  not  so(^Lstlcated  in  the  sense 
that  it  reflects  either  the  brilliant  phrasing 
or  the  routine  and  drab  vocabulary  of  con- 
temporary writing  about  social  and  political 
problem*.    But  accepted  as  a  description  oX 


what  the  church  sees  when  It  looks  about  the 
world  In  which  at  present  It  must  seek  to 
educate  and  guide- the  faithful.  It  Is  remark- 
ably subtle,  comprehensive,  worldly  wise  and 
outspoken.  There  Is  a  refreshing  lack  of 
recli>e«  for  dealing  with  specific  problems. 
Nothing  Ls  said  about  how  to  get  the  Com- 
munists out  of  Cuba,  how  to  rewrite  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  medicare  bill,  or  even  how  to 
engineer  a  nuclear  stalemate.  The  Pope 
merely  says  to  us  all,  this  Is  the  point  of 
time  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  Of  course, 
you  and  I  wish  It  were  different  and  we  were 
somewhere  else.  I  shall  describe  that  "some- 
where else"  for  you  and  hope  and  pray  that 
all  of  MB  have  enough  sense  to  get  there. 

NOT  A  STXTDT 

The  comment  which  follows  has  marked 
limitations.  It  Is  not  a  study  of  the  en- 
cyclical. That  would  require  among  other 
things  a  careful  analysts  of  the  sources 
from  which  Pope  John  derive*  his  thought 
as  well  as  confrontation  with  other  docu- 
ments, not  cited,  which  may  at  first  sight 
seem  very  different  in  character  from 
••Pacem  In  Terris."  For  example,  one  able 
columnist  thinks  It  rash  to  dismiss  this  en- 
cyclical and  "to  ask  Instead  for  a  repetition 
of  Plus  XI's  anathemas."  This  Is  manifest- 
ly an  oversimplification.  Nor  can  my  com- 
ment deal  with  specifically  theological  Issues, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  not  a 
theologian.  What  Is  assumed  here  Is  a 
modest  knowledge  of  the  world  situation  and 
a  willingness  to  discuss  the  part  which  rell- 
glous-mlnded  men  and  women  might  play  In 
It.  Since  I  have  had  some  opportunity  to 
deal  with  world  problems,  especially  that  of 
peace,  within  the  framework  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization.  I  shall  also  take  for 
granted  that  this  experience  will  not  seem 
either  useless  or  bizarre. 

We  may  begin  by  noting  that  Pope  John  Is 
quite  realistic  about  the  radical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  In  human  society. 
The  times  when  the  worker  could  be  ex- 
ploited are  over.  Woman  Is  no  longer  con- 
tent to  be  the  beast  of  burden  she  once 
undoubtedly  was.  National  Independence 
has  been  achieved  on  a  scale  which  quite 
staggers  the  Imagination.  The  Pope  writes 
"there  will  soon  no  longer  exist  a  world 
divided  Into  nations  that  rule  others  and 
nations  that  are  subject  to  others."  In  short, 
the  phenomena  of  nuus  evolution  described 
In  a  spate  of  books  from  Ortega  y  Oasset  to 
Paul  Hoffman  are  accepted  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  Christian  mission  to  mankind 
must  henceforth  rest.  Theee  phenomena 
have  of  course  been  observed  by  others,  but 
the  conclusions  which  the  encyclical  draws 
are,  one  must  candidly  aver,  electrifying  or 
shocking,  depending  on   the  reader. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  con- 
clusions are  those  expressed  In  tenns  of  the 
"rights"  which  the  emancipated  groups  In 
question  now  consider  self-evident  and  In- 
alienable. Any  list  of  rlghU  drawn  up  at 
the  dawn  of  the  20th  century  would  have 
been  very  different  and  of  course  much 
briefer.  Consider,  for  example,  those  which 
the  Pope  accepts  as  they  are  spelled  out  In 
the  U  JI.  BlU  of  Rights  and  the  UNESCO  Con- 
stitution. It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
when  he  was  papal  nuncio  In  Paris  he  took 
an  acUve  and  Interested  part  In  UNESCO 
discussions. 

The  encyclical  reads,  "every  human  being 
has  the  right  to  freedom  In  searching  for 
truth  and  In  expressing  and  communicating 
bis  opinions,  and  In  pursuit  of  art,  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  moral  order  and 
the  common  good;  and  he  has  the  right  to 
be  Informed  truthfully  about  public  events." 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  never  before  In  the 
history  of  the  church  could  a  sovereign  pon- 
tiff have  used  language  such  as  this,  because 
the  underlying  concept*  have  been  formu- 
lated only  recently. 

That  these  rights  are  Interpreted  a*  deriva- 
tive from  the  natural  law  1*  of  course  due  to 
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a  Catholic  Juridical  tradition  which  the 
world  generally  does  not  accept.  Hopes  for 
a  wider  endorsement  '  I  the  natural  law  con- 
cept In  Germany,  for  example,  which  were 
entertained  when  the  Second  World  War 
ended  In  1946,  have  not  been  realized.  It  Is 
therefore  argued  that  It  would  have  been 
more  effective  to  suggest  that  the  rights  enu- 
merated have  been  established  by  what  Is 
commonly  called  consensvis.  For  my  part,  I 
rejoice  In  the  fact  that  the  framework  of  the 
natural  law  has  been  retained.  It  rivets  the 
existential  man  of  the  present  and  the 
emerging  future  to  Catholic  tradition.  With- 
in that  structure  men  of  each  era  In  turn 
have  found  safety  and  sxistenance.  despite 
everything  which  can  be  reported  about 
Catholic  failure,  weakness  and  venality. 
Surely  In  our  haste  to  change  with  a  chang- 
ing world  we  should  not  forget  that  concern 
for  what  Pope  John  terms  "order"  must 
abide. 

Manifestly  this  bill  of  rights  is  the  charter 
of  Christian  democracy,  viewed  not  as  a  po- 
litical movement  but  as  first  of  all  a  con- 
fluence of  Catholic  public  opinion  the  world 
round.  Yet  It  Is  also  more  than  that,  being 
a  set  of  dynamic  principles  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  which  will  depend  on  the  formation 
of  a  truly  International  order. 

At  this  point  one  may  of  coiu-se  wax  skep- 
tical and  say  that  If  Catholics,  even  In  the 
United  States  where  they  seem  readier  than 
they  are  elsewhere  to  follow  papal  direc- 
tives, have  not  yet  caught  up  with  Pope  Leo 
XIII's  "Rerum  Novarum,"  what  hope  Is  there 
that  "Pacem  In  Terris"  will  change  the  face 
of  the  earth? 

HOSTII.E     MOOD     GONE 

I  think  that  Father  John  Courtney  Murray, 
vn-itlng  In  America,  has  made  a  highly  per- 
tinent observation  at  this  point.  From  now 
on  Catholics  will  no  longer  confront  in  a 
hostile  mood  the  powerful  liberal  movement, 
which  gained  so  much  momentum  during  the 
19tb  century,  but  can  Join  forces  with  It  not 
as  a  principle-teaching  philosophy  but  as 
a  form  of  social  action  which  aided  mightily 
In  formulating  the  bill  of  rights  which  Pope 
John  conunends.  Such  a  measure  of  coopera- 
tion would  undoubtedly  greatly  strengthen 
the  forces  of  freedom  even  as  It  might  con- 
ceivably alter  the  outlook  of  the  new  nations. 
As  the  encyclical  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
lengthy  passage  dealing  with  the  question 
of  authority.  "It  Is  thus  clear  that  the  doc- 
trine which  we  have  set  forth  Is  fully  con- 
sonant with  any  truly  democratic  regime." 

It  Is  sxirely  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  doctrine  tosses  many  older  but  artlU 
widely  prevalent  Catholic  assumptions  out 
the  window.  Indeed,  at  first  sight  It  may 
seem  that  Pope  Plus  EX's  "Syllabus  of  Er- 
rors,"  which  caused  such  a  stir  In  Its  time. 
Is  something  we  are  now  asked  to  forget. 
But  I  fancy  that  a  closer  look  will  make  this 
seem  doubtful.  If  not  highly  Improbable. 

"Pacem  In  Terris"  restates  the  traditional 
view  that  the  most  suitable  form  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  determined  once  and  tor  all. 
But  then  It  goes  on  to  advocate  a*  desirable 
a  form  as  much  like  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  as  one  apple  Is  to  another. 
There  m\ist  be  freedcxn  under  the  law,  the 
law  should  be  constitutional,  and  the  consti- 
tution o\ight  to  recognize  and  preserve  as 
distinct  the  three  branches  of  government. 
But  this  form  was  not  the  product  of  the 
liberal  movement.  It  took  shape  as  men 
of  the  late  18th  century  reflected  on  the 
character  of  the  conunon  law  known  to 
England,  and  this  conunon  law  comes  as  close 
to  being  natural  law  as  anything  In  history 
ever  has. 

One  would  act  most  Imprudently  If  one 
tried  to  read  Into  the  encyclical  anything 
not  fully  spelled  out  In  it.  But  I  believe 
that   what  we   are   being   told  Is   that   the 


Catholic  tradition  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  person  has  always  been  valid,  but  that 
there  have  been  times  when  others  dealt 
with  this  relationship,  in  an  existential 
sense,  more  fruitfully  than  did  Catholics. 
We  therefore  must,  for  the  sake  of  healing 
truth,  frankly  admit  It. 

Yet  what  has  been  cited  up  to  this  point 
pales  into  Insignificance  when  c<xnpared 
with  parts  ni  and  IV  of  the  encyclical,  which 
deal  with  relations  between  states  and  with 
the  international  community.  Not  a  few 
among  \is  will  feel  their  blood  cvu'dllng  as 
they  read  on,  and  then  proceed  to  take 
refuge  In  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  re- 
fiectlons  which  Pope  John  has  laid  bare  be- 
fore all  the  world  are  not  to  be  equated  with 
dogma. 

Ever  since  Pope  Benedict  XV's  time,  the 
Holy  See  ha*  pleaded  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sound  international  relations  and 
urged  the  mitigation  of  the  nationalistic 
emotions  which  Carlton  Hayes  Identified 
years  ago  as  the  enemy  above  all  other  ene- 
mies. Nevertheless  the  tenor  of  the  argu- 
ment In  "Pacem  In  Terris"  Is  very  much 
more  down  to  earth  and  suggests  the  in- 
timate personal  experience  with  Interna- 
tional organizations  which  Pope  John  en- 
Joyed  prior  to  hi*  ascension  to  the  Holy 
See.  None  of  his  predecessors  could  have 
had  any  comparable  opportunity  to  know 
the  way  of  the  world  in  this  respect. 

Let  us  see  what  he  endorses  and  what  he 
repudiates.  Though  he  does  not  mention  It 
by  name,  he  endorses  what  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention sought  to  accomplish — a  convention 
which  strong  groups  In  the  United  States 
disapproved  of.  He  conunends  whole- 
heartedly the  UJV.  bill  of  rights.  He  ex- 
presses gratitude  for  what  the  world  com- 
munity has  done  to  ease  the  plight  of 
refugees  and  to  Insure  respect  for  the  rights 
of  minorities.  He  knows  about  what  the 
specialized  agencies  of  the  UJf.  have  under- 
taken and  finds  most  of  It  good. 

What  does  he  deplore?  On  the  one  hand 
failure  to  have  done  once  and  for  all  with 
racial  discrimination,  and  the  tendency  to 
link  the  giving  of  assistance  to  needy  na- 
tions with  political  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  inability  to  halt  the  armament  race. 
Here  for  the  first  time  the  encyclical  deals 
with  a  specific  problem,  namely  the  cessa- 
tion of  tests,  and  this  may  perhapw  be  a 
minor  blemish,  not  In  the  sense  that  what 
Is  advocated  Is  wrong  but  that  the  ethical 
situation  Lb  not  fully  developed. 

Here,  then,  is  a  dossier  of  opinions  on 
basic  Issues  which  will  be  widely  discussed. 
But  much  more  significant,  no  doubt.  Is  the 
unqualified  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
United  Nations.  Adlal  Stevenson  might  well 
Include  a  copy  of  "Pacem  in  Terris"  in  every 
letter  repljrlng  to  critic*.  "It  is  Our  earnest 
wish,"  says  the  Pope,  "that  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization — In  It*  structure  and  In 
Its  means — may  become  ever  more  equal  to 
the  magnitude  and  nobility  of  Its  tasks,  and 
that  the  day  may  come  when  every  human 
being  will  find  therein  an  effective  safeguard 
for  the  rights  which  derive  directly  from  his 
dignity  as  a  person,  and  which  are  therefore 
universal,  Inviolable,  and  Inalienable  rights. 

INTKBNATIONAL  OKDES 

Perhaps  (for  who  can  ventvu-e  to  say  what 
was  In  Pope  John's  mind?)  the  omission  of 
any  direct  reference  to  communism  or  the 
Soviet  Union  can  be  understood  best  in  the 
light  of  the  majcw  vmderlylng  purpose  of  the 
encyclical,  which  is  to  profess  that  the  kind 
of  world  In  which  we  live  demands  an  Inter- 
national order  the  cornerstone  of  which  must 
be  a  VU.  "equal  to  the  magnitude  and  nobil- 
ity of  Its  tasks."  If  one  believes  that  the 
only  way  to  Induce  the  Soviet  Union  to  feel 
It*  way  Into  a  human  society  committed  to 
truth,  Justice,  charity,  and  freedom — which 


are  the  pillars  on  which  the  moral  order 
rests — Is  to  continue  unflagglngly  the  kind 
of  discussion  between  nations  which  now 
takes  place  within  the  U.N.  and  Its  subsidiary 
organizations,  obviously  one  must  admit 
that  the  conversation  cannot  begin  with  a 
denial  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ceased  to 
be  the  bloody  and  barbarous  place  It  was  un- 
der Stalin  and  which  Pope  Plus  XI  had  to 
condemn  even  as  he  did  nazism.  And  then 
one  must  be  willing  to  concede  that  at  pres- 
ent the  discussion  may  conceivably  leeud  \is 
all  a  step  nearer  to  a  desired  objective.  Ad- 
mittedly no  one  can  prove  that  It  actually 
will  do  so,  but  personally  I  believe,  in  the 
light  of  my  own  empirical  experience,  that 
this  Is  a  chance  we  must  take  because  it  Is 
the  <Mily  one  we  have. 

Yes,  In  this  respect  the  encyclical  is  of 
our  time  and  also  In  advance  of  our  time. 
S(Hne  will  hold  that  It  Is  much  too  far  in 
advance,  that  Pope  John  has  some  notion 
that  the  "Holy  See"  can  arbitrate  between 
East  and  West,  and  that  this  notion  Is 
Catholic  Christianity  can  always  be  accused 
Utopian.  But  who  m\ist  not  agree  that 
of  utoplanlsm?  But  for  my  part  I  should 
rather  see  the  Pope  be  like  St.  Francis,  who 
went  to  talk  to  the  Sultan,  rather  than  like 
somebody  who  preached  the  children's  cru- 
sade. 

On  the  other  hand,  "Pacem  In  Terris"  Is 
a  stem  challenge  rather  than  anything  re- 
motely suggesting  Pcdlyanna.  The  Pope  says 
that  very  few  people  are  pr^>ared  to  under- 
take what  he  bids  the  faithful  to  do.  "Ad- 
mittedly," states  the  encyclical,  "thoee  who 
are  endeavoring  to  restore  the  relations  of 
social  life  according  to  the  criteria  men- 
tioned above  are  not  many."  Indeed,  In 
terms  of  the  effort  to  create  viable  Interna- 
tional Institutions  one  can  point  to  virtually 
no  Catholics  at  all.  To  be  active  In&ide  such 
an  organization  as  UNESCO  was  as  a  matter 
of  fact  likely,  until  recently,  to  awaken  sus- 
picions that  one  was  not  In  commiinlon  with 
the  See  of  Rome.  The  present  situation, 
therefore,  is  for  a  person  like  me  well-nigh 
Incredible.  But  then  Pope  John  Is  well -nigh 
Incredible. 

It  may  be  that  thlp.  new  encyclical,  like 
"Mater  et  Maglstra,"  is  prlmarUy  directed  to 
educators,  among  whom  I  include  writers  and 
publishers.  At  any  rate.  Pope  John  con- 
cludes with  :*  lengthy  exhortation  to  them. 
The  peace  which  must  be  enkindled  In  men's 
minds  before  there  can  be  any  other  kind  Is 
the  peace  of  Christ.  Yet  this  petu^e  has 
nothing  to  do  with  zxlrvana.  Its  core  Is  the 
love  which  embraces  other  men,  all  other 
men.  In  an  ardent  desire  to  make  of  this 
earth  a  fitting  habitation  for  beings  who 
should  be  and  seldom  are  better  than  beasts. 

Thank  God  for  so  radiant  a  plea  from  an 
old  priest  with  a  tiara  on  his  head  for  giving 
yoimg  people  a  chance  to  find  out  that 
working  for  the  good  ot  humankind  is  the 
same  thing  as  labor  In  behalf  of  the  church 
and  Its  Master. 


Resaitt  of  the  Opinion  Poll 
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HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sub- 
mitted 10  questions  to  some  16,000  of  our 
constituents  who  are  on  a  monthly  mail- 
ing list  with  the  following  resulte: 
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June  S 


196S 


Rann.Ti  or 


Onmoar  Pou« 


QuotloiM 


1.  Do  yrw  hkvor  •  DomeBtlc  Vft»  Corp*? 

X  Do  you  Javor  adraatlceat  In  furelicn  aldf.. 

3.  Do  jou  Ikvor  IncrvMe  In  mxM  mcurilj  t*i  to  provide  hospluUxstlon  fcr  iklir. 
i.  Do  70a  teTor  •  Ui  cut  without  correflpoodlnx  reduction  In  Kcder&l  sppropri*- 
tlonsT 

6.  Do  70a  tew  MTcnl  bundr«d  miUloa  doUan  Federal  aid  far  local  rapid  tranalt 

•ystemsT. 

8.  Do  you  taror  an  IncrrMe  In  Federal  debt  UmltT.. '.'.'.'.'.. 

7.  Should  we  trade  with  communist  countries? 

S.  Should  our  paynenta  to  the  I'nlted  Natlont  b«  Umitad  to  oar  Juft  shanfl'. 

0.  Are  you  aatWM  with  U.8.  handling  of  Caban  affairs?.     . 

10.  Should  the  Stau  Department  be  In  v«6tlcat«dr 


3Sl3 

7».J 
31.3 

III 

Ifi.  3 

18.0 
88.0 

las 
aa4 


N« 


61.  e 
i&a 

oas 


8Il9 

70.6 

&0 

aa4 

17.9 


Cnda- 
dded 


U.3 
&» 

&9 

&• 

S.3 

&0 

II.  s 

14 

0.1 

21.7 


Also,    the    Advance-Star,    of   Burlin-  office.    This  was  to  be  a  poll  separate  and 

game.  Calif.,  published  the  same  ques-  apart  from  our  mailing  list.    This  poll 

tions  requesting  that  their  readers  clip  showed  the  following  results  as  published 

the  poll  and  return  it  to  the  newspaper  in  the  Green  Sheet  of  the  Advance-Star : 


Questlona 


1.  Do  you  IkTor  a  Doineatle  Peace  Corpa? 

2.  Do  you  tevor  a  draatic  cut  In  rorelgn  aid? .   "'""""" 

3.  Do  you  favor  Increase  In  social  security  tax  to  proTlde  hoepttalluitlon  fcir  ahV 

4.  Do  ym  (aTor  a  tax  out  without  correspond Ing  reduction  In  Ke<leraJ  approprtetioiHr 

6.  Do  yoa  lavor  several  huadred  million  dollars'  Federal  aid  (or  local  rapid  tranalt  syv- 

temaT 
«.  Do  yoa  favor  an  increaae  In  Federal  debt  Umlt? 

7.  Bboold  w  trada  wtih  cnmmniilt  coontrtea? 

>.  Should  our  paymaou  to  the  United  Nations  b«  limited  to  oar  Jot  ^anf 

8.  Are  you  satlsflad  with  United  .Statea  handling  of  Cuban  affairs? 
U  .Should  the  8tat«  Department  be  InvesUcated? 


No_. 
Yai.. 

No_. 
No_. 
No„. 

No_- 
No... 

y«.. 

Ym.. 


Percent 


BO 
80 
M 
77 
70 

83 
«7 
87 
74 
S6 


NLj  Trip  to  Washmj:too  and  What  It 
Meant  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or   NKW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  permission  granted  me 
to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Rkcord 
a  few  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  contain 
therein  essays  written  by  members  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Prank  Antonidea 
Public  School  In  West  Long  Branch.  N  J., 
about  their  recent  trip  to  Washington. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  offer  prizes 
for  such  essays  to  young  students  who 
come  to  my  office  in  an  effort  to  rouse 
the  yoimg  people's  Interest  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  am  most  gratified  with 
the  results.  The  winners  are  determined 
by  their  teachers  in  the  school,  and  the 
first  prize  winner  in  this  contest  is  Prls- 
cilla  Wright,  the  second  prize  winner  is 
Jo  Arm  Horn,  and  the  third  prize  win- 
ner is  Patricia  Little.  The  essays  they 
wrote  follow : 

Mt  T«ip  to  Washington  and  What  It 

MXANT   TO    Mz 

(By  Prlacllla  Wright) 

From  the  day  I  was  born.  I  had  lived  In 
the  freest  nation  In  the  world.  America.  I 
had  studied  and  learned  of  how  our  Gorem- 
nnent  protects  the  rights  of  the  IndlvtduaL 
When  I  visited  Washington.  D.C..  the  things 
I  had  learned  ceased  being  mere  words. 
printed  black  on  white  In  textbooks,  and 
becan»  real,  alive,  and  meaningful.  Be- 
fore me  was  the  birth  and  growth  of  a 
oatlon. 

In  order  for  America  to  be.  it  was  necessary 
for  many  men  to  devote  their  live*  to  titm 


cause  of  freedom,  and  for  some  to  lose  their 
lives  fighting  for  this  cause.  In  Washing- 
ton and  Its  sxiroundlng  area,  these  heroes 
are  honored  with  dignity  and  beauty.  The 
memorials  there  range  from  the  tall,  stark 
Washington  Montiment,  to  a  statue  honor- 
ing the  US.  Marines  who  fought  and  died 
In  World  War  n.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  left 
the  most  lasting  Impression  on  me.  Stand- 
ing before  a  giant  among  men,  a  feeling  of 
deep  humility  overcame  me  that  I  shall  not 
soon  forget. 

Washington  Is  not  only  a  city  of  history 
and  heroes.  It  Is  also  the  very  crux  of  pres- 
ent-day American  Government.  It  houses  all 
three  main  branches  of  our  Government, 
the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judi- 
cial, also  the  FBI.  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  and  the  National  Archives. 
To  me,  the  most  fascinating  of  these  Gov- 
ernment buildings  was  the  Capitol  Building, 
for  It  Is  here  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
meet  to  discuss  and  pass  the  laws  of  our 
Nation.  Although  time  allowed  me  to  see 
little  of  the  sessions  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  was  very  grate- 
ful to  have  seen  them  at  all.  Only  In  a 
democracy  are  the  people  allowed  such  a 
closeup  look  at  their  Government. 

Washington.  D.C.,  being  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  also  the 
capital  of  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
It  Is  an  Important  and  beautiful  city,  visited 
by  thousands  of  Americans  each  year.  I  was 
proud  and  happy  to  be  one  of  them. 

Mt  Taip  TO  Washington  and  What  It  Meant 
TO  Me 

(By  Jo  Ann  Horn) 

As  otir  bus  entered  Washington,  DC.  the 
Capital  of  our  United  States.  I  felt  a  feeling 
of  warmth,  security,  and  devotion  to  my 
country.  Ptor  here  in  this  dty  lies  the  heart 
and  the  spirit  of  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world. 

The  stone  and  cement  monimiients  were 
now  not  Just  manmade  buildings  but  were 
alive  with  American  strength  and  vision. 
When  I  saw  the  Washington  Monument.  I 
pictured  George  Washington  leading  his  men 
Into   battle  and  emerging  vlctorloua.     The 


Jefferson  Memorial  brought  to  mind  our  third 
Presldeat  writing  the  famous  and  everlast- 
ing Declaration  of  Independence  which  con- 
tributed to  the  democratic  Ideals  that  made 
this  coimtry  great.  The  sight  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  envisioned  for  me  the  deep 
sorrow  that  Lincoln  shared  at  the  great  loss 
of  life  In  the  Civil  War.  Seeing  these  three 
memorials,  I  realized  how  the  efforts  and 
Inspirations  of  these  men  made  this  country 
the  great  democracy  Ik  Is  today. 

This  trip  contributed  Immeasurably  to  my 
concept  of  democracy — actually  demonstrat- 
ing democracy  ot  freedom  In  action.  The 
Idea  that  we  were  so  near  places  of  historic 
significance  and  decisionmaking  areas  made 
us  feel  that  we  were  a  real  part  of  this  dem- 
ocratic process. 

Understanding  can  truly  flourish  when  we 
see  the  real  object,  not  a  replica  or  duplica- 
tion. Having  studied  about  these  places 
previously,  and  now  seeing  them,  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  observe  minute  details  and 
analyze  new  Information.  Buildings  such 
as  the  Capitol,  various  memorials  and  the 
like,  created  a  feeling  of  awe  and  great  sen- 
sitivity. 

A  lasting  Imprint  of  our  visit  will  surely 
result  In  our  minds  and  will  definitely  leave 
a  strong  record  as  a  source  of  futtire  refer- 
ence In  our  thinking.  These  experiences  can 
influence  all  American  citizens  to  similar  at- 
Utudes.  The  Idea  of  being  an  American  citi- 
zen U  more  deeply  reflected  In  our  National 
OapltaL 

Mt    Taip    TO    Washington    and    What    It 
Meant   to   Me 

(By  Patricia  Uttle) 

Washington,  our  Capital  City.  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  freedom  both  here  and  abroad.  Here 
In  the  many  office  buildings  Is  done  the 
necessary  work  to  run  our  country  and  keep 
It  strong.  Here.  too.  foreign  ambassadors 
meet  to  confer  with  otir  heads  of  state  to 
try  to  solve  some  of  the  many  problems  in 
the  world. 

In  our  great  Capitol  Building  our  Sena- 
ators  and  Repreaentatlves  meet  to  make  the 
many  laws  to  keep  us  a  free  nation.  In  the 
Capltd  visitors  can  see  their  representatives 
at  work.  All  the  Federal  laws  are  made  here 
and  then  they  go  to  the  White  House  to 
await  the  President's  signature. 

A  trip  to  Washington  is  a  real  chance  to 
visit,  see,  and  learn  all  about  our  Govern- 
ment. It  gives  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  laws  are  made,  carried  out.  and  In- 
terpreted. The  different  offices,  headquar- 
ters, and  departments  give  us  a  brief  Idea 
of  what  Is  being  done  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  many  statues  and  paintings  In  the 
rotunda.  Statuary  Hall,  and  throughout  the 
building  are  a  sample  of  the  great  esteem, 
honor,  and  respect  that  we.  as  Americans, 
give  to  fellow  countrymen.  The  statues  In 
Statuary  Hall  show  each  State's  pride  In  a 
man  or  a  woman  famous  in  that  State's  his- 
tory. Our  own  State's  statues  Is  that  of 
Richard  Stockton,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  museums  of  art  and  science  through- 
out the  city  help  preserve  our  knowledge  In 
many  fields.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
for  Instance,  has  the  space  capsule  used  by 
John  Glenn,  and  as  a  contrast  has  Llndberg's 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  This  shows  how  much 
can  be  done  In  less  than  four  decades.  In 
the  different  branches  you  may  see  many 
wonders  of  man  and  nature,  such  as  the 
Hope  Diamond  and  raw  materials. 

I  enjoyed  Washington  because  it  showed 
me  the  respect  which  all  Americans  have 
given  their  fellow  countrymen,  heroes,  and 
famous  foreigners  who  helped  otir  coimtry 
get  started. 

With  the  racial  problems  In  the  South,  we 
should  remember  the  man  who  freed  the 
slaves  in  his  belief  that  aU  men  are  equal. 
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The  Llnooln  Memorial,  though  simple  In  de- 
sign. Is  fitting  for  this  great  man.  On  the 
walls  are  inscribed  the  Ideals  of  total  equal- 
ity. Here,  there  Is  a  feeling  of  solemnity 
and  deep  resi>ect  that  is  Incomparable  to 
any  place  In  Washlngfton  or  tluxjughout  the 
coiuitry. 

This  trip  has  shown  me  the  re6ix>nslblllty 
of  voting  and  getting  good  and  capable  men 
to  represent  us.  When  we  are  of  voting  age, 
we  must  remember  this  privileged  duty  and 
for  the  better  qualified  man  the  vote  should 
be  cast.  Voting  ahould  not  be  on  the  can- 
didate's popularity  but  on  what  he  will  do 
for  the  country  and  the  people. 

Washington.  DC.  represenU  the  glorious 
history  of  the  past,  the  awareness  of  the 
present,  and  the  hope  for  peace  and  security 
for  the  future  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
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Khrushchev's  Cuban  Toe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
port to  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  Washington  State  for  the  month  of 
May  concerns  Cuba.  This  subject  is  per- 
haps more  in  the  minds  of  the  people  I 
represent  than  any  other  issue  outside 
Oovemment  spending.  I  base  this  ob- 
servation on  the  many  answers  I  have 
received  from  my  annual  questionnaire. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  my  newsletter, 
"Khrushchev's  Cuban  Toe."  in  the 
Record: 

Khrushchev's  Cuban  Toe 
So  much  has  been  written,  ^poken.  and 
debated  about  Cuba  and  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sian troops  on  that  Island  In  the  last  year 
that  I  thought  my  voice  would  only  add  to 
the  confusion  that  seems  to  exist.  Not  that 
I  haven't  made  my  views  known  as  far  back 
as  the  summer  of  1960  when  I  urged  the  Re- 
publican leadership  to  take  military  action 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property,  and 
last  fall  when  I  congratulated  the  President 
for  taking  positive  action,  action  which  I 
think  all  Americans  applauded — and  won- 
dered why  It  had  taken  so  long. 

Since  then,  I  have  read  many  reports  and 
I  have  talked  to  exiled  Cubans,  to  people  who 
were  Involved  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  and 
heads  of  Latin-American  countries.  Prom 
these  studies  I  have  come  to  conclusions' 
which,  as  your  Representative,  I  think  I 
should  communicate  to  you. 

1.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  we  have  known 
It  for  almost  200  years.  Is  dead  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  We  have  failed  through  our 
inaction  to  keep  It  alive. 

2.  The  report  of  the  Stennls  (Senator  from 
Mississippi)  committee  conflrms  the  belief 
of  almost  all  Members  of  Congress  that  (a) 
there  are  still  a  substantial  number  of  Rus- 
sian troops  In  Cuba  (from  a  mlnimiun  of 
14,000  to  as  high  as  60,000);  (b)  that  Cuba 
Is  no  longer  r\m  by  Cubans,  but  by  Russians; 
(c)  that  Cuba  Is  the  center  of  the  Com- 
munist attempt  at  subversion  and  Intrigue 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere;  (d)  the  fact 
that  an  acknowledged  foreign  power  (Com- 
munist Russia  and  China)  has  established  a 
base  of  operations  In  the  WesteVn  Hemi- 
sphere despite  our  actions  Is  a  tremendous 
political  disadvantage  to  us  In  all  our  deal 
Ings  with  the  Soviets.    Incidentally,  this  re^ 


port  was  signed  unanimously  by  Democrats 
and  Republicans. 

In  September  of  1960.  President  Kennedy 
said.  "It  communism  should  obtain  a  per- 
manent foothold  in  Latin  America  •  •  • 
then  the  balance  of  power  would  move 
against  us  and  peace  would  be  even  more 
Insecure." 

Tell  me.  are  we  helping  or  hinder  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  Communist 
foothold?  Why  do  we  take  a  position  of  "let 
the  dust  settle"  rather  than  take  affirma- 
tive action? 

Why  dont  we  support  those  who  want  to 
attack  the  Communist  government?  We  do 
it  In  Vietnam.  We  do  It  in  Nationalist 
China.  We  did  It  in  Korea,  and  we  did  It 
In  Lebanon.  Are  we  afraid  to  step  on  Khrush- 
chev's Cuban  toe? 

Why  did  we  dismantle  our  NATO  weapons 
in  Turkey  and  Italy?     Was  there  a  "deal"? 

In  my  belief  It  Is  past  the  time  for  us  to 
not  only  assert  our  views,  but  also  to  act. 
If  we  had  the  courage  of  our  Central  Amer- 
ican friends  we  would  support  all  activities 
taken  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  Castro 
and  communism.  Don't  ever  forget  we  are 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  or  are  we? 

What  do  you  think? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Congressman  Jack  Wbstland. 


Government  Lotteriei  of  Ediiopia,  Ghana, 
Morocco,  aiui  Ni{:eria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
3  weeks,  I  have  brought  to  the  attention 
of  this  House,  several  foreign  countries 
which  utilize  government-run  lotteries  as 
a  revenue-raising  device.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  Africa,  and  discuss  the  lotteries  con- 
ducted in  Ethiopia,  in  Gtiana,  In  Moroc- 
co, and  in  Nigeria.  These  are  4  of  77  for- 
eign countries  that  tie  the  gambling  urge 
of  their  people  together  with  the  gov- 
ernments' need  for  additional  revenue. 

Ethiopia  started  Its  national  lottery 
last  year.  Because  of  the  newness  of  the 
project.  in$idequate  distributions,  and 
advertising  methods,  the  gross  receipts 
did  not  reach  the  anticipated  level.  How- 
ever, the  total  gross  annual  receipts  for 
1962  were  $800,000.  The  net  income  to 
the  Government  came  to  $138,000  which 
was  used  for  support  of  charitable  proj- 
ects and  the  general  treasury. 

Ghana,  a  poor  country,  first  estab- 
lished a  lottery  in  1958  as  a  means  of 
raising  badly  needed  revenues.  The  gross 
annual  receipts  for  1962  came  to  $756,000. 
The  total  annual  net  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  $311,000  which  was  applied 
to  its  general  revenue. 

Morocco  does  not  operate  its  own  lot- 
tery but  is  the  recipient  of  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  a  private  lot- 
tery and  the  French  national  lottery  both 
of  which  function  there.  The  total  gross 
annual  receipts  from  the  sale  of  lottery 
tickets  in  1962  came  to  about  $2  million. 
The    Moroccan    Government    collected 


about  25  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
lottery  sales  which  came  to  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars.  These  funds  are  earmarked 
for  ciiaritable  purposes. 

Nigeria  has  a  premium  bond  lottery 
which  was  started  last  December  1962. 
This  type  of  lottery  is  patterned  after  the 
British  premium  bond  lottery  and  India's 
prize  bond  program.  Nigeria  realizes 
that  a  recognition  of  the  normal  gambl- 
ing urge  of  its  people  can  be  a  great  help 
in  handling  the  nation's  finances.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  bonds  are 
intended  to  help  finance  Nigeria's  eco- 
nomic development  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  showed  similar 
courage  and  wisdom  in  the  United  States 
and  capitalized  on  our  own  people's  gam- 
bling thirst  we  could  raise  over  $10  billion 
a  year  which  could  be  used  to  cut  our 
heavy  taxes  and  reduce  our  gigantic  na- 
tional debt.  New  Hampshire  set  the  ex- 
ample, how  about  following  it? 


The  Carney  Hospital  of  Boston ; 
Anniversary 


100th 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACH  VbM.  ITS 

IN  The  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  9,  1963,  100  years  of  progress  in 
patient  care  will  be  celebrated  by  Carney 
Hospital  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Crumbling  records  from  the  hospital's 
archives  show  that  on  the  morning  of 
June  9,  1863,  precisely  a  century  ago,  the 
first  patient,  a  housemaid  named  Ann 
Mallon,  was  admitted  to  Boston's  newest 
but  most  modest  hospital,  a  converted 
f  rsmiehouse  equipped  v/ith  40  brass  beds. 
Carney  was  the  first  Catholic  hospital  in 
New  England. 

Today,  after  serving  over  300,000  pa- 
tients and  providing  close  to  3.500.000 
treatments  for  outpatients  and  accident 
patients,  Carney  is  a  318-t>ed  general 
hospital,  housed  in  a  complex  of  new 
buildings  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

The  hospital's  founder,  Andrew  Car- 
ney, came  to  America  from  Ireland  in 
1794  at  the  age  of  22  and  prospered  as 
a  tailor  and  merchant. 

Following  the  Irish  famines  of  the 
early  19th  century  when  a  great  many 
impK)verished  Catholic  immigrants  ax- 
rived  in  Boston,  creating  a  need  for  good 
medical  care,  Carney  decided  to  build 
a  Catholic  hospital. 

To  help  establish  the  hospital  he 
sought  the  assistance  of  Sister  Ann  Alexis 
of  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  who  had  been  working  in 
Boston  since  1832. 

Early  in  1863,  Mr.  Carney  purchased 
for  $13,500  tbe  J.  Hall  Howe  estate  on 
the  southwestern  slope  of  Dorchester 
Heights  in  South  Boston  close  to  the  en- 
trenchments erected  by  George  Wash- 
ington to  compel  the  evacuation  of  the 
British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Two  years  after  the  hospital  opened,  it 
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was  able  to  care  for  175  wounded  soldiers 
returning  from  the  Civil  War. 

Before  his  death  In  1864,  Andrew  Car- 
ney donated  a  total  of  $75,000  to  his  hoe- 
pital.  But  because  these  funds  were  used 
for  capital  expenses,  the  task  of  main- 
taining the  hospital  was  assumed  by  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  history  of  the 
hospital  has  been  filled  with  financial 
crises.  During  the  early  years  the  Sis- 
ters were  often  forced  to  beg  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  to  keep  the  hospital 
going. 

In  spite  of  the  hospitals  chronically 
poor  financial  position,  high  standards 
of  patient  care  have  always  been  main- 
tained and  there  have  been  Instances  of 
true  greatness  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

It  was  at  the  hospital  In  1882  that  Dr. 
John  Homans  performed  his  early  ova- 
riectomies and  thus  (^^ened  up  the  field 
of  abdominal  surgery  and  gave  the  hos- 
pital and  himself  an  International  repu- 
tatioa 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  was  the  pioneer 
of  New  England  in  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  thorax  and  In  pleurisy  with  elTu- 
sion.  It  was  E>r.  Bowditch  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  withdrawing  the 
fluid  from  the  thoracic  cavity  by  the 
process  of  aspiration  or  thoracentesis. 

Rubber  gloves  were  used  In  the  operat- 
ing room  at  Carney  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Johnson. 
For  his  eccentricity.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
dubbed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
"Dude  from  Back  Bay  " 

The  first  cervical  cesarean  operation  in 
New  Eiigland  was  performed  by  Dr.  Louis 
Phaneuf .  Up  to  that  time  It  was  almost 
always  fatal  for  a  woman  to  have  two  or 
more  cesarean  sections. 

Faithful  to  the  Andrew  Carney  stip- 
ulation that  the  hospital,  "be  used  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  where  the  sick 
without  distinction  of  creed,  color  or 
nation  shall  be  received  and  cared  for." 
Carney  has  traditionally  provided  medi- 
cal care  for  anyone  who  needed  it.  re- 
gardless of  his  race,  religion  or  financial 
situation,  and  has  responded  to  every 
demand  of  epidemic,  war  and  disaster. 

In  1898,  casualties  from  the  Spanish - 
American  War  arrived  In  Boston  aboard 
the  steamer  Lewiston  sind  were  taken 
to  Carney  for  treatment.  Because  the 
hospital  was  crowded  at  the  time,  tents 
were  pitched  on  the  hospital  grounds 
and  some  of  the  Sisters  gave  up  their 
own  rooms  to  make  provisions  for  the 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors. 

In  1918.  an  influenza  epidemic  struck 
the  city  and  Carney  cared  for  over  800 
victims.  Later  that  year,  the  whole  hos- 
pital was  offered  to  the  War  Department 
for  the  care  of  wounded  servicemen 
returning  from  World  War  I. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  hospital  was  old  and  the  facili- 
ties outmoded.  The  buildings  were  held 
together  by  the  sheer  determination  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  hospital's 
Inventive  maintenance  men.  After  an 
intensive  Investigation,  It  was  decided  to 
rebuild  rather  than  renovate. 

His  Eminence,  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushlng.  archbishop  of  Boston,  sounded 
the  cry.  "Save  the  Carney  Hospital." 
and  Bostonlans  of  every  race  and  creed 
responded  to  his  appeal. 


The  new  hospital  became  a  reality  in 
November  of  1953,  In  Its  magniflcent 
new  buildings,  the  hospital  has  been  able 
to  sharply  Increase  its  services  to  the  sick. 
Last  year  the  hospital  cared  for  over 
12.000  Inpatients  and  gave  33.000  treat- 
ments to  outpatients  and  accident 
patients. 

Since  the  new  hospital  was  built,  two 
wings  have  been  added.  The  first  wing 
constructed  in  1956  and  named  for  Rich- 
ard Cardinal  Cushlng.  contains  quarters 
for  house  doctors  and  an  auditorium. 
The  second  wing,  housing  the  hospital's 
research  program  was  built  2  years  ago. 

Carney  is  a  teaching  hospital  of  Tufts 
University  Medical  School,  operates  Its 
own  schools  of  anesthesia  and  medical 
technology  and  is  a  sponsoring  hospital 
of  the  Catherine  Laboure  School  of 
Nursing. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  original  Carney  and 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  new  hospi- 
tal. 

The  history — the  trials  and  financial 
difficulties  of  Carney  Hospital  during  the 
past  100  years — Is  a  remarkable  story  in 
itself,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  various 
Sister  administrators,  and  other  Sisters 
assigned  to  this  hospital. 

As  was  well  said  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
golden  anniversary  on  June  9.  1913,  that 
"one  can  realize  the  enormity  of  this 
undertaking — with  no  endowment — and 
the  struggle  which  It  entailed." 

It  was  due  to  the  dedicated  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  have  served  Carney  Hospi- 
tal during  Its  first  100  years,  that  this 
hospital  has  been  able  to  survive,  pros- 
per, and  grow;  and  loyally  supporting 
these  good  Sisters  were  countless  of  gen- 
erous friends. 

However,  without  the  order  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  and  those  sisters  who 
served.  Carney  Hospital  could  not  have 
survived. 

As  was  well  said  again.  50  years  ago, 
ters  of  Charity  and  those  Sisters  who 
worthy  of  repeating  now.  "Had  the  mo- 
tive of  this  work  been  one  of  gain  or 
otherwise,  merely  human  failure  would, 
without  doubt,  have  been  the  outcome; 
but,  because  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity  was  the  underlying 
principle,  It  claimed  the  cooperation  of 
generous-hearted  people,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God  rested  upon  the  hospital."  and 
I  might  well  Include  the  Sisters  of  today 
and  yesterday. 

With  the  blessing  of  God,  Carney  Hos- 
pital and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  can  look 
forward  with  faith  and  confidence  In 
serving  God,  mankind,  country,  and  suf- 
fering humanity,  for  the  next  100  years 
of  the  existence  of  Carney  Hospital. 


Natioaal  Service  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  LAJIKPORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask  per- 


mission that  a  resolution  drafted  by  the 
Hood  College  Cooperative  Association 
and  the  town  hall  executive  board  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  legislation  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Service 
Corps  by  the  88th  CcHigress,  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 

Whereas  numerous  and  complex  social 
problems  c\irrently  exist  within  the  United 
States  of  America;    and 

Whereas  serious  shortages  of  both  trained 
personnel  and  financial  resources  with  which 
to  meet  and  help  diminish  these  problems, 
also  still  exist;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  now  before  the  88th 
Congress,  would.  If  Instituted,  definitely  help 
to  alleviate  many  of  these  existing  problems; 
and 

Whereas  we  further  believe  that  this  Corps 
would  contribute  greatly  toward  the  Im- 
provement of  our  country  In  that  It  would 
assist  our  cltlaens  In  areas  of  great  need :  be 
It  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  executive  board  of  the 
Town  Hall  Association  of  Hood  College,  the 
executive  board  of  the  Cooperative  Govern- 
ment Association  of  Hood  College  (and  the 
student  body  of  this  same  college),  urge  the 
passage  of  legislation  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment o*  a  National  Service  Corpe  by  the 
88th  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Henry  Ford  II  Expresses  the  Need  for  a 
Tax  Cat     , 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  mcHiOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Insert  In  the  Record 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Henry  Pord  U.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and  cochalrman  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Reduction  In  1963.  to  his 
stockholders  regarding  the  necessity  for 
tax  cut,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
thinks  taxes  should  be  cut. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Mm.  PORD'S  RXMAKKS  TO  Stockholdehs 

Mat  33.  1963 

In  the  course  of  this  review,  you  will  hear 
in  some  detail  tiie  major  economic  factors 
affecting  the  automobile  Industry  and  Pord 
Motor  Co. 

Plrst.  I  think  It  Is  no  secret  that  the 
economy  Is  strong  generally  and  our  In- 
dustry Is  enjoying  record  sales  for  this  time 
of  the  year,  running  neck  and  neck  with 
1&56.  Pord  Motor  Co.  is  sharing  In  this  well- 
being,  and  is  concentrating  now  on  doing 
the  things  that  will  assure  Its  increased  par- 
ticipation In  tomorrow's  markets. 

Etesplte  the  general  prosperity  we  are  en- 
joying, the  economy  continues  to  reveal  cer- 
tain weaknesses.  There  has  been  a  persistent 
slack  during  the  past  6  years  In  employ- 
ment. In  business  Investment  and  in  business 
profits.  At  the  same  time,  oiu"  international 
balance-of -payments  position  has  been  weak, 
posing  a  threat  to  the  International  value  of 
the  dollar.  This  combination  of  Internal  and 
international  problems  has  created  a  dilem- 
ma for  government  policy,  since  majoy  ac- 
tions that  might  advance  our  domestic  goals 
could  barm  our  international  economic  in- 
terests. 

In  seeking  some  acceptable  solution  to 
this  economic  dilenuna,  the  administration 
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has  made  some  gestures  toward — but  not 
really  committed  itself  to — the  one  ooura* 
that  I  beUeve  has  a  good  chance  of  success: 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  pwtential  for 
growth  in  the  private  economy. 

The  Ooveriunent  can  best  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  by  giving  the  widest  play 
possible  to  the  forces  of  free  market  com- 
petition and  by  reducing  the  present  high 
tax  rates. 

A  brocul  tax  cut  will  stimulate  consximer 
spending,  and  thereby  help  to  increase  em- 
plosrment  and  put  idle  plant  cap>acity  to 
work.  But  a  more  lasting  effect  of  a  tax 
cut  win  be  to  Increase  the  growth  rate  of 
the  economy,  once  It  is  operating  at  full 
potential. 

The  real  measure  of  economic  growth  Is 
the  rate  at  which  living  standards  rise.  We 
raise  living  standards  faster  only  by  mak- 
ing our  working  time  and  the  resources  we 
use  more  productive.  To  do  this  calls  for 
more  investment,  more  new  products,  better 
production  methods  and  greater  willingness 
to  take  business  risks.  We  must,  in  other 
words,  release  the  energies  of  our  economy 
from  the  drag  of  high  taxes. 

The  Government  has  proposed  a  tax  cut, 
but  it  has  obscured  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
badly  needed  reduction  and  endangered  Its 
passage  by  combining  with  it  so-called  re- 
form proposals  that  are  highly  contro- 
versial. 

Cutting  tax  rates  means  accepting  a  larger 
deficit  for  a  time.  But  IS  we  do  not  con- 
trol Government  expenditures,  we  will  not 
long  be  able  to  maintain  tax  rates  low 
enough  to  stimulate  growth.  In  a  govern- 
ment, as  in  a  private  company,  there  is 
only  one  effective  way  to  control  expendi- 
tures:   you  have  to  set  an  absolute  dollar 

lumt. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  a  combined  effort  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  to  limit  fiscal 
1964  budget  expenditures  so  that  they  do 
not  exceed  the  fiscal  1963  level,  estimated 
at  9943  billion.  Some  will  argue  that  this 
limitation  is  too  severe;  others  will  say  that 
it  is  not  severe  enough.  It  seems  to  me. 
however,  to  be  both  a  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary measure  to  assure  faster  economic 
growth  with  fiscal  responsibility.  Expendi- 
tures have  been  rising  rapidly  In  recent  years. 
Fiscal  1063  expendlt^u-es,  as  presently  esti- 
mated, will  be  $6.5  bUllon  higher  than  In  the 
previous  year. 

In  controlling  expenditures,  the  executive 
branch  has  a  most  direct  responslbUlty  to  In- 
crease efficiency  and  reduce  waste  In  govern- 
ment; it  has  a  second,  and  more  important 
responsibility — to  refuse  to  sponscn-  legisla- 
tion that  may  win  votes  but  is  not  worth 
what  It  costs.  The  legislative  branch  also 
has  a  double  responsibility  to  resist  pro- 
grams of  unwarranted  expenditure  and  to 
shun  the  temptations  of  pork-barrel  spend- 
ing. 

These,  of  course,  tire  general  statements. 
To  be  more  spedflc,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
none  of  the  items  that  make  up  the  Federal 
budget,  except  for  Interest  payments,  is  ex- 
empt from  scrutiny. 

In  short,  the  way  to  get  more  growth  is  to 
reduce  government  actions  that  Interfere 
with  growth.  We  need  lower  tax  rates  that 
discriminate  less  against  buying.  Investing 
and  earning;  less  intervention  In  wage-price 
matters:  fewer  government  8f>endlng  pro- 
grams designed  to  benefit  local  community 
and  political  Interests;  more  reliance  on  open 
opportunity  to  compete.  Given  these  condi- 
tions for  vigorous,  market-oriented  growth,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  economy  and  the  auto 
industry  will  enjoy  good  health  for  many 
yean  to  coma. 


Look  Homeward,  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES 

or   ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority— Mr.  David  E. 
Lilienthal — spoke  recently  at  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  TVA  at  ceremonies  in 
Decatur,  Ala.  There  Is  no  greater  au- 
thority on  the  history  of  this  fine  in- 
stitution than  he.  His  remarks  on  that 
occasion  are  worthy  of  study  by  Mem- 
bers and  I  include  them  In  the  Appendix 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  historic 
speech  which  uses  the  experiences  of  the 
past  to  point  to  a  finer  future  for  our 
Nation : 

Look  Homiwaxd,  America 
(By  David  E.  Lilienthal  >) 
This  valley  Is  paiising  for  a  moment  to 
mark  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  kind  of  American  experiment 
In  getting  things  done,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

For  the  first  half  of  that  30-year  span.  I 
was  In  the  middle  of  the  headcu;hes  and  the 
satisfactions  and  the  controversies  and  the 
Issues  and  decisions.  So  on  this  anniversary 
there  is  naturally  a  temptation  to  look  back- 
ward, to  reminisce  and  be  nostalgic;  but  it  Is 
a  temptation  easily  resisted  because  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  the  TVA  have  had  a 
habit,  from  the  beginning,  of  looking  for- 
ward, not  backward.  Why?  Because  it  was, 
and  It  still  Is.  a  pioneering  Job.  Looking 
ahead,  not  sitting  back  and  glorying  in  the 
past,  continues  to  be  the  prime  characteristic 
of  this  valley  and  of  the  TVA. 

So  in  Joining  with  you  In  celebrating  this 
anniversary,  I  should  like  to  take  a  look  at 
the  present  and  at  the  future.  Not  that  the 
past  is  Irrelevant,  for  the  past — as  the  saying 
goes — is  truly  prologue  to  the  future.  The 
past  gives  us  some  measure  of  where  we  are 
today  and  what  the  future  can  be. 

My  theme  tonight  can  be  Introduced  by 
asking  this  question : 

What  Is  it  that  the  United  States  and  in- 
deed the  world  has  learned  from  this  valley, 
from  this  now  world  famous,  practical 
achievement  In  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee? 
I  think  what  we  all  have  learned  In  this 
valley  throws  light  upon  the  futxire  not  only 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  but  of  our  whole 
country,  at  a  crucial  point  In  our  Nation's 
life. 

What  I  think  the  TVA  helps  American  to 
see  more  clearly  Is  sxunmarl«ed  In  the  topic 
I  have  chosen  for  these  remarks:  "Look 
Homeward.  America." 

In  brief.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
Americans  to  look  to  America — to  give  top 
I>rlorlty  in  resources,  both  human  and  phys- 
ical. In  emotional  energy,  in  heart  and  mind 
and  hand  to  the  further  development  of  our 
own  land,  of  these  United  States  of  America, 
as  you  have  given  top  priority  to  the  develop- 
ment of  your  valley.  "" 


>  Mr.  Lilienthal  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  May  1933  as  one  of  the 
founding  directors  of  TVA.  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber and  later  as  Chairman  of  the  TVA  Board, 
until  bis  appointment  in  1946  as  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


All  about  us  is  evidence  that  with  Amer- 
ica's Increasing  preoccupation  with  the  well- 
being  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  with  our 
deep  concern  about  our  position,  o\ir  pres- 
tige, our  responsibilities  abroad,  we  have. 
In  characteristic  American  fasiUon,  moved 
from  the  unworkable  extreme  of  Isolation  to 
an  equally,  but  even  more  dangerous,  ex- 
treme. 

We  are  in  danger  of  putting  our  best 
efforts  Into  being  a  kind  of  universal 
mother's  helper  for  the  troubles  of  the  world, 
acting  too  much  as  If  we  were  qualified  to 
be  Mr.  know-lt-all  and  Miss  flx-lt  to  the 
whole  world. 

American  does  have  responsibility  of  lead- 
ership in  the  world,  and  shoulders  that  re- 
sponsibility nobly.  In  a  masterful  and  ma- 
ture way  under  President  Kennedy.  I  think, 
and  his  predecessors.  Presidents  Elsenhower. 
Triunan,  and  Roosevelt,  America  has  demon- 
strated our  concern  for  the  whole  world, 
with  tuU  support  of  the  American  people! 
America  has  become  Indeed  the  trustee  of 
some  great  basic  principles  of  freedom. 

But  the  time  has  come  to  get  this  into 
perspective.  This  world  outlook  can  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  that  is  self-defeating. 
It  Is  not  only  charity  that  begins  at  home; 
strength  also  begins  at  home,  and  hxunane- 
ness  as  well. 

I  say  to  you  In  the  utmost  seriousness  as 
one  who  once  was  responsible  for  our  nuclear 
weapons  that  the  seciulty.  not  alone  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  world  depends  fTrst 
and  foremost  upon  how  well  we  demonstrate 
to  other  nations  that  the  physical,  cultural 
and  spiritual  foundations  of  this  Republic 
have  been  strengthened,  mellowed,  devel- 
oped. The  future  of  people  everywhere  de- 
pends up>on  how  weU  we  in  America  show 
that  ttie  concept  of  a  civilized  |>eople  in  one 
great  area  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
of  America,  has  not  been  diluted  or  eroded  by 
a  too  great  preoccupation  with  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

World  leadership — ^yes.  But  what  I  say 
to  you  is  that  we,  the  American  people,  need 
to  reexamine  thg  way  by  which  we  seek  to 
discharge  our  responsibllltlee  of  world  lead- 
ership. 

The  record  of  participation  by  this  coun- 
try in  world  affairs — in  the  military  area,  in 
diplomacy.  In  education,  in  human  concern 
for  other  people,  in  music  and  In  the  arts. 
In  every  area,  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n  Is  a  matchless  one  In  the  history  of  hu- 
manism, of  Idealism  and  of  hard  i»«ctlcai 
sense  about  the  world. 

But  the  effect  of  this  trend  of  concern  for 
others  outside  America,  if  It  Is  continued, 
may  caxise  us,  indeed  it  already  has,  to  over- 
look one  basic  proposition.  That  proposi- 
tion needs  to  sink  into  our  souls.  It  Is  tills: 
The  hopes  of  the  world  for  the  protection  and 
the  continuation  of  human  culture.  In  short, 
of  a  civilized  world,  will  not  be  determined 
by  what  happens  in  India  or  China  or  Rus- 
sU  or  Africa,  not  Indeed  In  Western  Europe. 
It  will  be  determined  by  what  happens  In 
our  own  country.  The  demonstration  of 
what  It  means  to  be  free  and  productive  and 
tolerant  of  each  other,  of  what  equality  of 
opportunity  for  every  htunan  being  can 
mean,  will  take  place  here  in  America  if  it 
takes  place  at  all. 

The  plea  I  make  that  America  now  look 
homeward  is  an  appeal  that  we  reexamine 
the  trend  of  our  worldwide  commitments, 
not.  I  emphasize,  not  because  this  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  any- 
thing but  desirable  few  itself.  It  Is  for  an- 
other reason. 

That  reason  Is  that  there  are  to  me  deeply 
disturbing  tendencies  that  in  our  exuberance 
at  finding  ourselves  a  world  leader,  we  are 
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befirlnnlng  to  neglect  the  ne«<b  at  our  own 
country.  And  by  needA  I  do  not  mean  we 
mn  spending  too  much  money  In  our  world 
leadership  acUvlUee. 

These  things  we  e«n  sfford  as  s  purely 
flscai  m&tter.  No,  we  are  overspending  our 
emotional  energy  on  binges  about  Russia, 
India.  Cuba,  the  moon — everything  except 
what  happens  here  where  we  llv«. 

We  are  beginning  a  fatal  practice  ot  escap- 
ing from  the  challenges  and  opportunities 
and  demands  that  are  close  at  hand.  The 
preoccupation  of  much  of  our  Intellectual 
leiulershlp,  of  scientists,  ctf  military  men.  of 
public  figures.  Is  lured  to  other  p«u-t«  of  the 
world  or  the  universe  because  the  problems 
close  at  home  do  not  have  quite  the  pull  of 
the  new  and  unfan[illlar  a  long  way  away. 
Our  President  Is  able  to  arouse  many  by 
appeals  to  reach  the  nuxtn  before  the  Rus- 
sians. But  when  he  pleads  for  causes  here 
at  home,  who  listens? 

Why  have  I  chosen  this  TVA  celebration 
In  the  highly  vital  and  relnvigorated  com- 
munity of  Decatur.  Ala..  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  to  make  this  appeal  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  for  a  reexamination  of  what  we 
are  neglecting  In  our  own  country?  Be- 
cause your  community's  history  and  TVA's 
history,  and  Its  present  sctlvltlee  are  a  re- 
minder of  the  special  genivis  of  the  American 
people.  That  special  genius  I  would  define 
as  that  rare  capacity  to  get  things  done. 

Other  people  have  a  genius  for  abstrac- 
tions, for  theories  and  Ideologies  and  dogmas. 
To  see  the  leaders  of  the  vast  Soviet  Union 
arguing  with  their  painters  and  poets  about 
whether  their  paintings  are  disloyal  to  the 
tenets  of  Lenin,  or  to  see  the  leaders  of  the 
world's  most  populous  nation,  China,  fero- 
ciously splitting  Ideological  hairs  among 
UMmseives  and  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
these  are  impulses  that  we  do  not  have.  The 
fact  that  the  people  of  China  are  starving, 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
after  46  years  of  their  revolution,  still  have 
scandalously  Inadequate  housing  for  their 
people,  that  the  raising  of  food  and  the  or- 
ganlxatlon  of  production  Is  in  what  they 
tlmm— lyes  describe  as  a  mess  shows  only 
how  a  people  with  a  great  talent  for  abstract 
argument,  such  as  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians,  have  the  edge  on 
us  in  the  field  of  theorizing.  But  in  this 
country  we  jrleld  first  place  to  others  in  that 
kind  of  thinking.     We  leam  by  doing. 

When  TVA  was  established  in  1933.  the 
people  of  this  region  knew  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  done.  A  river  was  running  un- 
used, and  in  flood  causing  great  damage. 
Many  of  the  hillsides  were  eroding.  A  great 
many  people  were  ill  of  malaria.  The  region 
needed  more  Industry  and  electrical  power 
and  better  transportation  to  serve  its  popu- 
lation. Debates  there  were  about  this  and 
that,  of  course,  but  In  a  decade  the  valley 
was  already  largely  transformed  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  and  their  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  TVA.  exercising  this  peculiar 
American  genius  for  getting  something  done. 
By  1963  the  physical  side  of  this  transforma- 
tion of  rivers,  electricity,  land.  Industry,  has 
gone  so  far  that  many  of  you  younger  people 
probably  think  that  this  is  the  way  the  valley 
always  looked.  Many  of  us  who  are  no 
longer  young  people  prefer  to  forget  what  It 
once  was  because  we  are  so  filled  with  the 
next  steps  in  the  further  and  unceasing  de- 
velopment of  this  region. 

And  what  a  vast  task  there  Is  ahead  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley. 

This  demonstration  In  one  valley,  of  the 
American  genius  for  doing  has  not  been  lost 
on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Russians  take  great  pride  In  their 
achievements  of  shooting  people  into  outer 
space.  Some  Americans  seem  to  feel  that 
beating  the  Russians  in  the  space  race  to  the 
Moon,  or  what  have  you.  Is  what  will  most 
impress  people  In  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
Russian   superiority    IT    they   accomplish    it 


first,  or  of  our  own  superiority.  If  we  do. 
Frankly.  I  think  this  is  questionable  as  a 
basic  doctrine.  Of  course  it  Is  Impressive  and 
important — such  spectacular  achievements 
In  outer  space. 

But  I  daresay  that  to  the  hungry  and 
poorly  housed  billions  of  people  in  the  world, 
the  achievements  of  the  United  States  In 
food  production  alone  are  more  impressive 
because  they  are  closer  to  the  problem  o* 
getUng  something  to  eat  three  times  a  day. 
This  half  the  people  of  the  world  don't 
manage  to  do. 

The  reason  I  think  the  Tennessee  Valley 
has  become  a  kind  of  mecca  for  visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  is  that  what  you  have 
done  here  represents  the  kind  of  achievement 
that  Is  most  meaningful  in  the  daily  lives  of 
the  people  of  these  countries.  And  remem- 
ber that  many  of  these  countries  are  old, 
and  their  civilizations  are  old  compared  to 
the  youth  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  In 
all  those  centuries,  they  have  not  solved,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  be  on  the  way  to  solving 
in  this  century,  the  basic  problem  of  getting 
things  done  whereby  people  can  live  without 
hunger,  with  less  disease,  in  halfway  decent 
shelters,  and  in  peace  among  themselves. 

Goodness  knows  we  In  America  have  many 
unsolved  probleoos  of  our  own.  We  are 
behind  the  goals  we  have  set  for  oiirselves, 
the  potentials  of  our  own  development,  here 
In  this  valley,  and  throughout  the  cities, 
towns,  and  countryside.  In  many  ways  we 
too  are  still  an  underdeveloped  country, 
measured  by  our  potentials  and  our  goals. 
We,  too.  are  behind  in  many  ways.  Which 
brings  to  my  mind  an  episode  during  my 
days  with  the  TVA. 

The  war  was  on;  the  Russians  were  our 
Allies.  The  Germans  had  destroyed  some 
of  Russia's  power  supply.  The  Lend  Lease 
Administration  In  Washington  asked  the 
TVA  Board  U  we  could  fxilfill  a  request  of 
the  Russian  Economic  Mission  that  TVA's 
engineers  design  a  hydroelectric  dam  the 
Riisslans  wished  to  build  behind  the  Urals. 
Yes.  we  said  we  woiild;  they  should  send 
along  the  basic  Information  and  we  would 
prepare  a  dam  design  One  day  George  Rich, 
then  TVA's  chief  design  engineer,  was  called 
on  by  a  member  of  the  Russian  Economic 
Mission:  let's  say  hU  name  was  Ivanovlch. 
Mr.  Ivanovlch  declined  Mr.  Rich's  Invitation 
to  have  a  seat.  "No,  Mi.  Rich,  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  a  seat.  I  have  come  to  complain.  I 
have  come  to  complain  that  you  of  TVA  are 
behind."  Mr.  Ivanovlch  went  on:  "In  the 
protocol  between  the  Soviet  Economic  Mis- 
sion and  the  Lend  Lease  Administration  it  Is 
agreed  that  TVA  will  complete  the  design  for 
ovir  dam  by  October  1.  Today  Is  October 
2.  and  the  design  Is  not  yet  ready.  So  you 
are  behind."  Mr.  Rich,  holding  his  temper 
said  to  Mr.  Ivanovlch.  "Now  look  here.  In 
the  protocol  agreement  it  Is  plainly  pro- 
vided that  you  wotild  supply  our  engineers 
with  the  basic  data  for  the  design  by  Janu- 
ary 1st.  As  you  know,  we  didn't  receive 
that  data  until  May  1.  So  you  are  behind." 
Mr.  Ivanovlch  drew  himself  xip  and  said: 
"Mr.  Rich.  I  am  not  here  to  speak  about 
my  behind;  I  came  to  complain  about  your 
behind  ' 

We  are  behind  in  America  in  many  of  the 
areas  of  our  life,  judged  by  our  own  stand- 
ards. And  so  I  say ;  Look  homeward  America. 
Here  In  the  United  States  our  true  strength 
lies.  If  we  are  diverted,  and  neglect  our 
basic  duty  to  develop  to  the  fullest  our  own 
human  and  natural  resources,  we  let  down 
not  only  ourselves  but  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  unnecessary  even  to  catalog  the 
things  that  need  doing  in  the  United  States 
in  the  next  decade  or  two  or  three  to  develop 
and  maintain  our  Integrity  of  purpose,  the 
distinctive  culture  which  has  evolved  on 
these  shores,  and  our  continued  leadership  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  would  put  the  edu- 
cation of   our    young   people   and   the   con- 


tinued education  of  adulU  high  on  this  list 
of  things  not  to  be  neglected  because  of  a 
preoccupation  with  things  far  away,  whether 
it  Is  on  the  nxoon  or  in  India.  Here  in  our 
own  country,  one  that  Is  founded  on  the  Idea 
of  education,  our  teachers  are  too  poorly 
trained,  poorly  paid,  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities  are  too  crowded,  the 
curriculum  and  system  of  education  in 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  quite 
out  of  phase  with  the  utterly  new  problem*, 
young  people  must  face.  How  do  we  dare 
take  such  a  broad  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion the  world  over  when  Its  needs  here  are 
so  urgent  and  unfulfilled?  Here  alone — In 
education — is  a  venture  in  the  development 
of  our  country  that  oould  occupy  the  most 
intensive  Interest  and  the  talents  of  people 
in  every  community  and  State. 

The  role  of  science  and  technology  Is  an- 
other area  that  provides  a  challenge  right 
here  at  home.  Science  and  technology  have 
developed  so  fast  since  the  end  of  the  war 
that  we  really  have  not  thought  hard  and 
critically  about  what  Is  its  proper  function 
in  our  society.  To  hear  some  scientists  and 
engineers  talk,  one  would  think  that  the 
problem  is  simply  one  of  turning  out — as  If 
they  were  widgets  In  a  factory — more  and 
more  scientists  and  engineers.  If  the  future 
of  our  society  and  the  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple will  depend  so  largely  upon  oxir  scientists 
and  engineers,  stirely  we  can  come  up  with  a 
policy  better  than  Just  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  scientists  and  engineers  or  multiplying 
the  amount  of  money  we  spend  on  labora- 
tories. 

Then  there  is  another  field,  that  of  growing 
urt>&nlzatlon.  In  the  p«ist  10  years  or  so. 
millions  of  people  have  left  the  small  towns 
and  farming  areas  of  America  to  become  part 
of  cities  or  their  Immediate  satellites.  This 
has  had  profound  consequences  on  every  in- 
stitution, both  In  the  country  from  which 
people  have  migrated,  and  In  the  cities  and 
In  the  access  to  cities.  The  comfort  of  living, 
the  problems  of  recreation  and  of  taxation, 
of  hoiising,  of  water  supply,  of  the  purity 
of  the  air  we  breathe — can  there  be  more 
challenging  Issue  than  this  In  Pakistan  or 
Uganda,  granting,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  also 
deeply  and  sincerely  concerned  about  those 
and  all  the  other  countries  who  are  strug- 
gling with  the  problems  of  development? 

Then  there  are  whole  regions  of  America 
the  potentials  of  which  are  neglected.  Na- 
tional attention  to  these,  in  a  plonem-lng 
spirit,  oould  greatly  strengthen  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  Here  again  the  anology 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  comes  to  mind. 
Making  the  Tennessee  Valley  better  for  the 
people  who  live  here  has.  as  everyone  now 
recognizee,  strengthened  the  whole  ot  the 
United  States.  And  so  it  would  t>e  if  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  greatest  possible 
development  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  or  the  Appalachian  region  or  our  great 
new  State  of  Alaska — areas  whose  potentials 
have  barely  been  touched,  compared  with 
their  possibilltiee. 

One  could  catalog  many  other  great  op- 
portunities that  He  ahead. 

But  whether  things  happen  In  these  and 
other  aspects  of  American  life  In  the  next 
decade  or  two  depends  upon  a  basic  change 
in  outlook.  It  depends  upon  a  conserva- 
tion and  oonoentration  of  emotional  energies 
and  interest  as  well  as  resources  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  our  first 
priority.  It  depends  upon  a  conviction  that 
the  problems  and  opportunities  in  the 
regions  of  Denver  and  Newark  and  Anchor- 
age and  Salt  Lake  City — for  examples — have 
priority  over  the  problems  of  any  other  pcu-t 
of  the  world.  It  depends  upon  a  conviction 
that  the  defense  of  the  free  world  and  the 
defense  of  the  concepts  ot  freedom  and  of 
culture  that  are  deep  In  our  hearts  must  be 
made  first  of  all  within  our  own  country. 

A  passion  for  developing  to  its  fullest  this 
underdeveloped  coimtry  of  ours  In  every 
way— human,  physical,  cultural,  spiritual — 
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is  more  rewarding,  more  exciting,  more  chal- 
lenging, more  important  to  the  deetlny  of 
all  men  everywhere,  than  anything  we  shall 
find  in  space  or  in  the  remote  and  exotic 
parts  of  the  world. 
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House  Retolntion  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captire  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  Introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of    Representatives.     Ehiring    the    87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced It  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflBcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discusison  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,   1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  imderljdng  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Staten  Island  Patriotic  CtoUNcn. 

Against  Commitnism. 
Staten  Island,  NY.,  May  4,  1963. 
Tlie  Honorable  Howard  W.  SMrrn. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rule$, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAX  M«.  Smtth:  The  Staten  Island  Patri- 
otic CouncU  Against  (Communist  respectfully 
requests  you  to  take  quick  action  on  House 
ResoluUon  14  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. 

The  members  of  the  council  voted  to  sup- 
port House  Resolution  14  at  their  meeUng  of 
May  3.  1963,  realizing  that  the  aggressive 
world-domination  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  are  holding  In  virtual 
slavery  whole  nations  of  peoples. 


Ooor  "sweet  land  of  liberty"  can  no  longer 
Ignore   tha  oppression  to  which   the   Soviet 
Union  has  subjected  peoples  of  other  lands. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  liAiTKrrTA  Qalasso, 

Secretary. 

Ukbainian  Congress  Committeb 

OF  America,  Inc., 
Denver.  Colo.,  ApHl  28. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Edgar  J.  Chenoweth 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Chenoweth:  Con- 
gressman Daniel  J.  Flood  submitted  a  res- 
oluUon  to  the  House  Rules  Committee  call- 
ing for  creatfon  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

The  establishment  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  an  urgent  need  In  the 
present  cold  war  of  communism  against  the 
free  world.  Such  an  official  parliamentary 
body  will  be  capable  of  collecting  true  In- 
formation concerning  the  countries  and  na- 
tions forcefully  Incorporated  Into  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  non-Russian  nations  and  their 
struggle  for  Independence  presents  the  per- 
petual difficulties  for  the  Kremlin  rulers. 
The  problem  of  the  capUve  nations  Is  in  fact 
the  weakest  spot  of  Communist  Russian  Im- 
perialism. It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  know  all  facts  concerning 
this  weak  spot  of  our  mutual  enemy.  Cre- 
ation of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions will  be  of  vital  lmpc»i,ance  to  our  gov- 
ernment In  canning  its  foreign  policy. 

We  sincerely  believe,  sir,  that  you  fully 
understand  the  urgent  need  for  creation  of 
such  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Committee 
m  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there- 
fore we  ask  you:  to  introduce  the  slmUar 
resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House, 
or  to  write  a  letter  to  Congressman  Howard 
W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Conunittee,  expressing  your  full  support  for 
the  Flood  resolution,  House  Resolution  14 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ross  KUZMTCH, 

President. 

College  Point.  N.Y.. 

May  2, 1963. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Smtth:  I  am  fully  convinced  for 
the  need  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
Uve Nations.  So,  therefore,  may  I  urge  that 
qulijk  action  be  taken  on  House  Resolution 
14  passage. 

Sincerely, 

Margaret  M.  Weltz. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

or  America,  Inc., 
West  Roxbury.  Mass.,  May  7,  1963 
The  Honorable  Harold  D.  Donohue, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Donohue:  We  can 
start'  to  exploit  the  wealcnessee  In  the  Com- 
munist colonial  empire  by  developing  an  ef- 
fective policy  toward  the  captive  nations. 

Last  January,  Congressmen  Flood  and 
Derwinski  Introduced  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15  respectively  which  would  implement 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolutions  of 
1959  and  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  NaUons.  This  committee  would  con- 
duct inquiries  Into,  study,  and  prepare  con- 
crete recommendations  for  an  effective  US 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations.  Many 
other  Congressmen  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee,  I  am  ask- 
ing you — 


1.  To  Introduce  a  resolution  of  your  own 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations- 

2.  To  suppOTt  House  Resolution  14  ml 
troduced  by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood; 

3.  To  use  your  Influence  In  the  House 
RiUes  Committee,  to  which  House  Resolution 
14  was  assigned,  and  especially  with  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
Howard  W.  SMrrn,  to  Initiate  action  on  the 
proposed  legislation  by  opening  public 
hearings. 

Although  this  request  does  not  come  to 
you  frcHn  your  district,  we  believe  that  our 
flght  with  communism  and  our  support  for 
the  captive  nations  Is  of  a  national  concern 
and  must  have  support  of  all  Americans. 

Your  action  and  support  In  this  matter 
will  do  much  for  the  establishment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  CapUve  Nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orest  Szczudluk. 

Public  Relations. 

Ukrainian  National  Association.  Inc., 

Utica.  N.T.,  May  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smtth, 

Chairman.    House    Rules    Committee,    New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Howard  W.  SMrrH :  On  behalf  of 
our  society  we  urge  you  to  submit  the  Daniel 
J.  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14).  Such  a 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  is  vitally  im- 
portant both  for  our  Government  and  the 
American  people  at  large. 

While  Conununlst  Russia  has  been  deceit- 
fully championing  the  caxise  of  national 
liberation  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as  a  nation, 
are  not  doing  much  to  help  the  enslaved  and 
captive  non-Russian  nations  which  consti- 
tute a  veritable  weakness  of  the  Soviet  totali- 
tarian empire. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  NaUons 
In  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  InfOTmatlon  on  the  plight  of  the 
captive  nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of 
vital  Importance  to  our  Government  In  carry- 
ing out  its  foreign  policy. 

We  the  undersigned  strongly  urge  you.  Mr. 
Howard  W.  Smtth,  to  give  your  full  and 
qualified  support  to  the  Daniel  J.  Flood  res- 
oluUon  (H.  Res.  14)  In  your  Rules  C<Miunlt- 
tee. 

Thank  you.  y 

Respectfully  yours, 

Michaxl  Dmttsiw. 

President. 
Walter    Zaparaniux. 

Secretary. 


Peacetime  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      . 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents.  Mr.  Leonard  R.  Luce, 
of  Everett.  Wash.,  recently  answered  my 
armual  questionnaire  and  included 
among  his  comments  the  following  state- 
ment: 

If  my  taxes  werent  so  high,  maybe  I 
could  afford  one  for  my  family. 

Mr.  Luc  was  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  item,  which  I  include  in 
the  Record,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks : 

Peacetime  Award 
Syracuse,  NT.— Lt.  Marshall  C.  Smith  has 
received     the    Air    Farce's     Commendation 
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Madal,  Its  third  highest  peacetime  award, 
for  defllgtilng  s  swimming  pool  for  the  offl- 
cers'  etub  at  Hancock  Pleld. 

Smith.  30,  of  Carlton.  Oa.,  was  cited  for 
"unselfUh  devotion  of  time  and  ener^  above 
and  beyond  the  line  of  duty"  for  designing 
the  946.000  pool,  the  26th  Air  Division  news- 
paper.  Command  Post,   said   Tuesday. 

The  newspaper  said  the  pool  provided 
"so  much  for  so  little  money"  that  the  Air 
Defense  Command  adopted  ibjt  plan  for  use 
at  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the  Nation. 


Let**  Ring  the  BclU  kgtjn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ABKAIVSAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  OATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1963,  It  was  my 
pleasirre  to  attend  Memorial  E>ay  services 
at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  sponsored  by  USDA  Post  No. 
36,  the  American  Legion,  and  USDA 
Unit  No.  36.  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  The  principal  speaker  on 
this  occasion  was  Capt.  Eugene  H. 
Breitenberg.  a  native  of  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  who  is  Troop  Information  OflBcer, 
Military  District  of  Washington.  He 
was  Introduced  by  Post  Commander 
Robert  M.  Cox.  The  masterful  Memo- 
rial Day  address  by  Captain  Breitenberg 
was  well  received  by  the  large  audience 
In  attendance. 

On  March  31.  1963.  Captain  Breiten- 
berg delivered  the  dedicatory  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Fort  Sumner  marker, 
Sumner.  Md.  The  event  marked  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  naming  of  the 
fort.  Among  those  present  at  the  dedi- 
catory service  was  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Hon.  Pred  Schwxnoxi.,  who  was 
lavish  in  his  praise  of  the  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Captain  Breitenberg  and  In- 
cluded the  full  text  of  it  In  his  extension 
of  remarks  under  date  of  April  22,  1963. 
Captain  Breitenberg  received  his  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  from  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.;  his  master's  de- 
gree from  Henderson  State  Teachers 
College.  Arkadelphia.  Ark.;  and  he  is 
now  working  on  his  Ph.  D.  degree  at 
American  University. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Captain  Breltenberg's  Department  of 
Agriculture  Memorial  Day  address,  "Let's 
Ring  the  Bells  Again." 
The  address  follows  : 

Lrr's  Ring  the  Beixs  Again 
(By  Capt.  Eugene  H.  Breitenberg) 
I  am  greatly  honored  and  privileged  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 
I  think  God.  too,  for  the  freedom  and  privi- 
lege to  wear  a  military  uniform  of  my  coun- 
try. I  wear  It  on  this  occasion,  with  added 
pride,  for  Memorial  Day  has  a  special  mean- 
ing to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  well 
as  to  all  of  you.  It  It  a  day  set  aside  In 
honor  of  all  American  servicemen  who  died 
that  our  Nation  might  live.  It  Is  also  a  day 
on  which  we  pause  to  refresh  our  memories 
of  the  Ideals  and  principles  for  which  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  were  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  lives.     It  la  an  occasion 


on  which  we  take  stock  of  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  the  ideals  for  which  they 
fought  and  died,  and  our  present  ability  to 
preserve  those  Ideals. 

Paying  homage  to  the  dead  dates  back  to 
ancient  times.  The  ancient  Greeks  honored 
their  dead.  A  famotis  example  of  this  oc- 
curred In  431  B  C.  when  Pericles,  the  great 
Athenian  leader,  gave  his  famoiis  funeral 
oration  to  conunemorate  the  fallen  heroes 
after  the  Ist  year  of  battle  of  the  Pelopon- 
neslan  War.  Pericles  reminded  us.  so  died 
these  men  •  •  •  for  this  offering  of  their 
lives  made  In  common  by  them  all.  each  of 
them  Individually  received  that  renown 
which  never  grows  old.  and  for  a  sepulchre, 
not  so  much  that  In  which  their  tranes  have 
been  deposited,  but  that  the  noblest  of 
shrines  wherein  their  glory  Is  laid  up  to  be 
eternally  remembered  upon  every  occasion 
on  which  deed  or  story  fall  for  Its  com- 
memoration. Fqr  heroes  have  the  whole 
earth  for  their  tomb;  and  In  lands  far  from 
their  own.  where  the  column  with  Its  epitaph 
declares  It.  there  Ls  enshrined  In  every  breast 
a  record  unwritten  with  no  tablet  to  preserve 
It,  except  that  of  heart.  These  take  as 
your  model,  and  judging  happiness  to  be  the 
fruit  of  freedom,  and  freedom  of  valor,  never 
decline  the  dangers  of  war. 

The  ancient  Romans  also  honored  their 
dead.  Once  a  year,  for  1  week,  all  Roman 
tombs  were  decorated  with  flowers  and 
wreaths. 

Memorial  Days  inspiration  also*  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  Christian  tradition  of 
honoring  the  dead  on  All  Souls  Day.  The 
first  country  to  set  aside  one  day  each  year  on 
which  to  honor  all  men  who  died  for  peace 
and  freedom  was  the  United  States.  This 
action  resulted  from  ceremonies  that  hon- 
ored the  fallen  soldiers  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies. 

It  woxild  be  In  order.  I  believe,  especially 
during  the  ClvU  War  Centennial  years,  to 
take  notice  of  the  example  set  by  a  group 
of  women,  who,  while  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  graves  near  Corinth,  Miss.,  to  place 
spring  flowers  on  the  graves  of  Confederate 
soldiers  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Shlloh, 
found  Union  markers.  These  American 
women,  Mississippi  women  If  you  please, 
decorated  both  graves.  This  site,  now  known 
as  "Friendship  Cemetery"  could  well  be  the 
cradle  of  Memorial  Day  as  observed  in  our 
couatry   today. 

A  correspondent  from  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (who  was  an  eyewitness)  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: "These  women  have  shown  them- 
selves Impartial  in  their  offerings  made  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  They  strewd 
flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
and  of  the  Union  soldiers."  * 

The  story  of  these  American  women  be- 
came known  throtighout  the  land.  Their 
heart-warming  gesture  was  pralsM  in  ser- 
mons, speeches,  poems,  and  songs. 

Taking  the  cue  ftom  these  women,  we 
pay  homage  to  men  of  character.  North  and 
South,  who  were  willing  to  die  for  their  sa- 
credly held  principles. 

In  1868.  MaJ.  Gen.  John  Logan.  National 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, ordered  Its  member  to  observe  May 
30  as  a  special  day.  It  would  be  a  day, 
his  order  read,  "for  decorating  the  graves 
of  the  comrades  who  died  In  the  defense  of 
their  country  •  •  •  and  whose  bodies  now 
He  In  almost  every  city,  village,  or  hamlet 
chittchyard  In  the  land." 

The  original  name  of  this  day— DecoraUon 
Day— was  changed  to  "Memorial  Day"  In 
1882.  and  history  has  changed  It  from  one 
of  dedication  to  the  dead  of  the  ClvU  War. 
to  one  of  tribute  to  all  Americans  of  every 
generation  who  have  met  their  obligations 
fully  and  freely,  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  todays'  sacrifices  In  strife-torn  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

The  aspecte  of  Memorial  Day  have  broad- 
ened  with   the   years.     Today   we  not  onlj 


mourn  our  dead,  we  honor  them.  In  mem- 
mory,  we  reverence  and  salute  their  spirit. 
One  thing  they  held  In  common,  each  gave 
his  life  In  defense  of  our  cherished  heritage — 
freedom. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Gettysburg,  reminded 
us  of  our  obligation  to  alter  our  ways  so  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

There  is  In  each  cerenvony  taking  place 
during  this  Memorial  Day  period  throughout 
the  Nation,  a  basis  for  renewed  fervor,  re- 
newed loyalty,  and  abiding  confidence  In 
our  great  country.  How  may  we  extend  these 
noble  sentiments  to  future  generations? 
Truly,  our  mourning  of  today  leads  us  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  herlUge  of  freedom  that 
was  left  us  by  those  brave  souls  who  died 
along  the  way;  who  gave  us  cause  for  Joy  In 
celebrating  the  forthcoming  hard-won  day 
of  Independence,  our  Fotirth  of  July. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  our  Independ- 
ence, bells  were  rung  tliroughout  our  small 
Nation.  Shall  we  not  "ring  those  bells 
again?"  ThU  thought,  originating  from  two 
gentlemen  of  Connecticut.  Is  gaining  support 
throughout  the  country. 

Televised  from  In  front  of  the  Liberty  Bell 
In  Independence  Hall,  and  relayed  through- 
out the  Nation,  at  a  coordinated  time,  the 
bells  should  ring  again  on  July  4,  to  be 
heard  wherever  freemen  gather,  at  home, 
on  the  lakeehore.  In  the  mountains,  chal- 
lenging all  to  remember  what  the  Fourth 
of  July  really  stands  for.  The  thrilling  re- 
minder of  those  men  whose  lives,  whose  for- 
tunes, and  whose  sacred  honor,  were  pledged 
and  forfeited  to  win  our  cherished  freedom. 

Loudly  the  bells  will  echo  that  we  are  heir 
to  the  same  principles  and  spirit  of  freedom 
with  which  the  writers  of  the  DeclaraUon  of 
Independence  were  Imbued.  Their  music 
will  ring  out  that  the  freedom  we  cherish  is 
a  dynamic  freedom  to  work  out  our  destiny 
according  to  the  patterns  of  our  own  minds. 
This  Is  the  principle  for  which  those  men. 
whom  we  honor  today,   gave  their  lives. 

As  the  bells  ring  out  their  message  of 
freedom,  we  should  remember  that  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  did  not  proclaim 
the  right  to  happiness,  but  only  the  right  to 
"the  pursuit  of  harpplness,"  the  right  to  roll 
up  our  sleeves  and  work,  and  fight,  for  hap- 
piness. The  men  we  honor  today  rolled  up 
their  sleeves. 

To  often  many  permit  others  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  and  dedica- 
tion to  service  so  long  as  they  are  not  dU- 
turbed  In  their  own  buslneas.  family  or 
pleasures.  The  men  whose  memories  we 
cherish  today  also  wanted  to  live,  but  they 
answered  the  call  of  duty,  and  in  line  of 
that  duty,  they  perished. 

Perhaps  In  no  time  In  our  history  has 
there  been  a  more  Imperative  demand  upon 
men  who  cherish  freeilom  to  pause  for  re- 
fiectlon  upon  what  It  means. 

When  we  let  freedom  ring,  we  are  re- 
kindling an  awareness  of  our  heritage.  We 
are  again  reminding  the  world  of  the  state- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  In  his  Inaugu- 
ral address,  "Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this 
time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that 
the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans — born  In  this  century, 
tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and 
bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — 
and  unwilling  to  witness  or  pemilt  the  slow 
undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
Nation  has  been  conunltted,  and  to  which  we 
are  committed  today  at  home  and  around 
the  world." 

Memorial  Day  then,  is  more  than  a  holi- 
day, more  than  a  day  of  relaxation.  It  la  a 
day  of  refiectlon  upon  the  past,  of  solemn 
memory,  of  resolution  and  determination  for 
the  future. 

As  we  look  forward  to  our  day  of  Joy, 
earned  for  us  through  this  day  of  sorrow, 
let  the  bells  ring  out  across  t^e  lengtJi 
and  breadth  of  otir  land,  to  complete  the 
memories  of  today.     We  are  fre«.    The  ring- 
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Ing  of  the  bells  verifies  that  our  dead  have 
not  made  the  sacrifice  in  vain. 

We  must  strive,  each  of  us,  to  measure  up 
to  the  high  bench  marks  of  character,  cour- 
age", and  dedication  to  the  tenets  of  our 
American  faith  which  were  established  so 
long  ago  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  not  only  the  very 
life  of  America  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
cherished,  free,  institutions,  but  also  the 
liberty  of  all  mankind,  depends  upon  what 
we,  Individually,  do  or  fall  to  do,  day  by  day 
throughout  our  Uvea. 

In  the  words  of  a  <)oet,  written  during 
one  of  the  world's  dark  periods  of  trlbula- 
latlon: 

"Rejoice,  wliatever  anguish  rend  your  heart. 
That    God    has    given    you    for    priceless 
dower. 
To    live    In    these    great    times    and    have 
your  part.  •  - 

In  freedom's  crowning  hour." 


Hesolved.  That  the  Automobile  Trade  As- 
sociation of  Maryland  favors  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  tax  treatment  of  petroleum 
and  other  extractive  Industries  and  opposes 
the  proposed  tax  Increases  on^those  Indus- 
tries; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Senators  representing 
the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  Maryland 
Members  of  the    House  of  Representatives. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Automobile  Trade  Association  of  Mary- 
land has  unanimously  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  favors  the  continuation  of  the 
existing  tax  treatment  of  petroleum  and 
other  extractive  industries  and  opposes 
the  proposed  tax  increases  of  those  in- 
dustries. 

In  connection  with  this.  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  this  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  trade  association 
at  a  meeting  held  May  14.  1963: 

Whereas  the  present  Federal  tax  laws  gov- 
erning the  extractive  industries  have  encour- 
aged the  development  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
resources  and  the  discovery  of  new.  abundant 
reserves;  and 

Whereas  existing  policies  have  resulted  In 
an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the 
American  motorist  at  prices  which  are  far 
below  the  levels  prevailing  In  most  areas  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  availability  of  relatively  low- 
cost  fuel  has  been  a  major  factor  In  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  American  au- 
tomotive Industry;   and 

Whereas  there  are  proposals  currently  be 
fore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
Increase  the  tax  burdens  of  the  extractive  In- 
dustries, at  an  estimated  cost  to  the  petro- 
leum Industry — and  eventually  to  the  motor- 
ing public.  Its  principal  customers — of  some 
♦300  minion  annually;  and 

Whereas  such  tax  Increases  would  discour- 
age exploration  and  development  of  new  pe- 
troleum reserves  and.  by  restricting  the 
available  fuel  supply,  would  Inevitably  lead 
to  higher  prices  charged  to  the  American 
motorist;  and 

Whereas  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program  Is  the  stimulation  of 
growth  in  the  American  economy  and  a  tax 
Increase  which  would  be  borne  by  the  petro- 
leum Industry  and.  eventually,  by  our  cus- 
tomers, tlie  motoring  public,  would  retard 
growth  In  otir  Industry  as  well  as  In  the  pe- 
troleum Industry,  both  of  which  constitute 
major  segments  of  the  Nation's  economy 
and 

Whereas  such  a  result  Is  completely  Incon- 
sUtent  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  certain  charges  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  against 
Charles  Edison,  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  and  former  Secretary  of  th'' 
Navy.  I  think  it  is  well  to  give  circula- 
tion to  his  ideas  on  government. 

"An  American  Looks  at  the  Nation"  is 
the  subject  of  the  following  address  by 
Mr.  Edison: 

An  American  Looks  at  the  Nation 
(By  Charles  Edison) 
I   would    like   to  speak    about   America— 

about  how  It  was  and  how  it  Is.    America 

our  country— the  culmination  of  the  dreams 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  centuries- 
old  aspirations  of  men  throughout  the  world 
for  liberty. 

Liberty — a  word  that  seems  almost  archaic 
In  these  days — sort  of  old  fashioned  and 
fondly  remembered,  but  belonging  to  an  old 
frontier  somewhere  back  In  the  pleasant 
dead  days  when  the  United  States  was  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Liberty— a  word  and  an  Ideal  for  which 
men  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their 
fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor — few  which 
farmers  and  merchants  and  artisan  and 
Ironmongers  and  cobblers  and  writers  and 
preachers— aU  of  them  together— withstood 
the  bitter  winter  of  Valley  Forge  to  carve 
out  a  new  Nation  and  a  new  Idea.  The  spark 
set  by  these  men  ignited  a  fire  which  swept 
the  world  and  still — even  In  these  days  of 
cynical  hypocrisy— still  has  the  power  to  In- 
flame men  to  action — In  Hungary,  In  China 
In  east  Berlin,  and — yes — even   In  Cuba. 

What  did  this  word  mean?  What  caused 
men  to  leave  their  shops  and  their  farms 
prepared  to  give  their  lives  fighting  against 

what  must  have  seemed  tremendous  odds 

against  the  mightiest  colonial  power  of  the 
day— against  the  might  of  England.  Cer- 
tainly, at  that  time,  England  must  have 
seemed  at  least  as  powerful  as  Russia  does 
today.  Yet,  t*e  thirst  for  freedom  banished 
fear.  These  were  men  and  women  as  you 
and  I— with  baslcaUy  the  same  problems 
of  bringing  up  children,  of  paying  the  bUls, 
of  trying  to  live  their  lives  peacefully  and 
weU.  What  was  It,  then,  that  moved  them 
so  and  brought  forth  every  resource  of  cour- 
age and  strength  known  to  man?  The  word 
"liberty"?  Yes.  And  the  meaning  behind 
the  word.  Uberty  meant  the  right  to  control 
one's  own  desUny  and.  above  aU.  the  God- 
glven  right  of  each  Individual  man  to  pursue 
his  life  as  he  saw  flt — without  Interference 
or  control  except  as  he  was  responsible  to 
ills  neighbors  and  his  community.  This, 
above  all,  was  the  essence  of  the  word  and 
the  dream— the  rights  of  the  individual  above 
any  right  which  may  be  seized  from  him 
by  government,  whether  It  be  from  a  foreign 
shore  or  from  within  his  own  country. 


And  so  the  Nation  was  founded— given 
strength  by  Its  Individual  citizens  and  given 
form  by  the  Constitution  drafted  by  the 
Poxmdlng  Fathers. 

And  the  Nation  flourished.     Through  the 
years  it  became  the, new  promised  land  to 
peoples    from    every    section    of    the    earth. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  the  promises  were 
fulfilled.    From  every  nation  and  every  area 
they  came— the  Immigrants,  the  new  Amerl- 
cans— giving  of  their  talents  and  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  to  build  America  Into  a  proud 
and    free    and    fearless   Nation.      From    the 
famine  stricken  farms  of  Ireland,  from  the 
peasant   villages    of   Italy,    from    the    snow- 
8wej)t  hills  of  Sweden,  from  the  coal  mines 
of  Wales,  from  the  ghettos  of  Russia— from 
the   tyranny   that   was   Exirope   they   came. 
And,    yes,    many   came   Involuntarily — from 
the  Jungles  of  Africa  and  from  the  villages 
of  China.     And  they,  too,  eventually  found 
freedom  and  added  their  strength  to  America. 
The    American    people    marched    on    and 
settled  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.     The  true  frontier  moved  for- 
ward.    Out  strength  came  from  liberty  and 
from  the  guaranteed  right  of  each  American 
to  control  ills  own  destiny.    The  treasure  of 
our    country   was   brought   forth    from   th*'' 
earth  and  from  the  mountains  to  make  the 
Nation   rich    and   to   give    our   people   more 
of  the  good  things  of  life  than  any  other 
people  on  earth  in  any  era  of  recorded  his- 
tory. 

And  as  we  grew,  we  learned  that  liberty 
could  not  be  held  exclusively.  With  tech- 
nological advances,  the  fate  of  other  people's 
became  Intertwined  with  our  own.    And  our 

young  men  once  again  laid  down  their  lives 

in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  In  the  war  with 
Spain,  In  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  in 
Korea — and   today   In   Vietnam — ^for   liberty. 

For  liberty  and — the  way  things  are  going 

perhaps  for  nothing. 

This  was  our  country  and  these  were  the 
American  people — nurtured  In  the  spirit  of 
Individual  liberty  and  in  their  obligations 
to  the  Nation  through  patriotic  understand- 
ing of  what  America  meant.  Through  these 
years,  our  NaUon  produced  heroes  and  vil- 
llans — strong  men  and  weak  men.  But  all 
In  all  we  produced  a  great  and  proud  people. 
Unhappily,  I  speak  In  the  past  tense. 
What  has  happened? 

The  spirit  of  the  old  fronUer  has  been 
whittled  away  and  eroded  in  the  past  30  years 
until  the  American  people  now  find  them- 
selves In  the  never,  never  land  of  the  New 
Frontier.  The  eternal  values  of  the  Nation 
have  been  labeled  old  fashioned  and  not  flt 
to  survive  along  this  New  Frontier.  The 
strength  of  the  American  people  has  been 
sapped. 

Prom  a  people  who  proudly  held  honor  as 
among  the  basic  tenets  of  Individual  and  na- 
tional life,  we  have  become  a  people  where 
more  and  more  honesty  and  honor  are  looked 
on  as  being  old  fashioned.  A  country  where 
self-reliance,  pride,  hard  work,  and  thrift 
are  being  replaced  by  Ideas  oT  dependency 
on  Government,  pleaaure  before  duty,  higher  ^ 
pay  for  less  work,  and  the  right  to  Govern- 
ment handouts. 

And  the  honor  of  the  Nation — what  has 
happened  to  that?  An  administration  which 
permits  a  policy  of  news  distortion  or  black- 
oot  of  truth  In  i^ix-lsing  the  American  peo-  , 
pie  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  excxises  this 
by  citing  national  security.  A  nation  which 
has  propagandize^  peoples  throughout  the 
world  living  In  Communist  slavery  on  the 
principles  of  liberation  and  on  America's 
courageous  dedication  to  freedom — this  same 
nation  cowers  In  fear  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  help  the  struggle  for  freedom  carried 
out  in  other  nations  of  the  world.  A  bit  of 
our  Nation's  honcM-  was  lost  along  with  the 
Hungarian  revolution.  StUl  more  of  our  Na- 
tion's honor  has  been  lost  In  the  waters  of 
the  Caribbean  along  with  the  brave  men  who 
seek  to  liberate  their  Cuban  island  from 
slavery. 
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And  what  has  happened  to  Individual  lib- 
erty— to  the  right  of  the  American  dtlxen 
to  piuvue  his  life  and  hli  deatlny  aa  he  seea 
flt  and  within  the  llmiU  of  his  capablllUea?  . 
No  longer  can  an  American  fanner  grow  what 
he  wants  No  longer  can  an  American  bual- 
neaam&n  produce  what  be  wants  or  employ 
whom  he  wants  No  longer  can  an  American 
exercise  his  fuU  talents  and  his  InltlaUve  In 
order  to  profit  himself  and  his  family.  More 
and  more  everything  Is  controlled  or  else  It 
Is  just  not  worth  It  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  be  taxed  away  Into  the  enormous 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  American  cltlxen  Is  today  controlled  by. 
a  btireaucratlc  Frankenstein  which  he  cre- 
ated himself.  More  and  more.  Individual- 
ism la  loat  to  the  state.  More  and  more,  the 
state  does  all — feeds,  houses,  clothes,  cares 
for  the  aged,  cares  for  the  youth,  cares  for 
the  lower  Income  group,  the  middle  Income 
group — takes  care  of  everyone  and  every- 
thing. Thus,  the  empty  philosophy  of 
soclaUam  Is  replacing  the  rich  and  free  tradi- 
tions of  America.  * 

There  la  a  community  of  men  today  In 
the  United  SUtes  who  live  under  this  sys- 
tem. All  their  human  needs  are  taken  care 
of.  They  are  fed  reasonably  well,  they  are 
housed  In  decent  and  air-conditioned  quar- 
ters. When  they  are  111.  there  Is  medical 
care  available.  They  are  given  work  training 
and  taught  various  trades  and  skills  and  they 
have  Job  security  Their  recreation  Is 
assured.  There  are  books  and  study  pro- 
grams available  They  have  no  problems 
other  than  that  of  living.  This  Is  the  perfect 
example  of  socialism.  The  place  I  speak  of  Is 
in  Leavenworth.  Kans.  And  this  Leaven- 
wcM^h  system — under  different  names  and 
different  slogans — is  slowly  being  Imposed  on 
the  American  people.  If  this  system  Is  ever 
finally  Implemented  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  win  be  truly  escapeproof. 

We  have  already  lost  much  of  our  Indi- 
vidual liberty.  Our  people's  Initiative  Is 
being  destroyed.  The  eternal  values  which 
have  made  us  great  have  been  relegated  to 
the  scrap  heap.  The  New  Frontier  offers  us 
culture  and  entertainment  and  security  and 
welfare  and  emptiness.  The  courage  of,  our 
people — proved^agaln  and  again  from  Valley 
Forge,  throxigh  Gettysburg,  through  the 
trenches  In  France,  through  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  throagh  the  mud  of  Korea — has 
been  squandered  in  fear  and  appeasement 
of  tryanny  and  In  International  cowardice. 
Our  leaders  rush  forward  to  embrace  our 
enemies — knowing  that  each  time  this  Is 
done  freedom  Is  lost  In  some  place  in  the 
world  They  seem  unable  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  Is  our  enemy  and  meet 
It  squarely. 

The  world  has  seen  many  dark  times.  One 
period  of  history  ^ras  even  called  the  Oark 
Ages.  But  even  In  those  times,  men  carried 
on.  In  those  years,  there  were  monks  who 
went  from  town  to  town — fr(Hn  country  to 
country.  Under  their  robes,  they  carried 
with  them  the  manuscripts,  the  learning 
of  the  centuries  gone  before.  They  were 
hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  yet  they 
carried  with  them  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  the  light  of  truth.  Without  them,  all 
would  have  been  lost. 

Perhaps  that  la  the  function  of  Americans 
today — to  keep  on  fighting  and  to  carry  with 
them  the  eternal  truths  laid  down  by  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  These  truths  are  eternal 
and  they  will  survive. 

I  have  lived  a  good  many  years.  No  one 
knows  all  the  answers,  but  I  do  know  this: 
in  the  time  that  Is  left  me.  I  will  continue 
fighting  for  America — for  what  It  really  Is 
and  what  It  really  means.  And  so  must  we 
all — no  matter  what  the  obstacles  and  no 
matter  how  discouraged  we  may  become.  To 
give  up  would  Indeed  be  a  sin  against  the 
memory  of  all  those  heroes  of  the  past  who 
have  given  vs  a  Nation. 


Eqaal  Rifbts  for  All  AmerkaBs 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker,  who  can 
forget  that  stirring  phrase,  "To  show  the 
world  that  democracy  really  can  com- 
pete?" 

This  is  how  Americas  latest  astronaut, 
Maj.  Gordon  Cooper,  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  for  success  .in  our  national 
space  program. 

And  now  Congress  Is  finally  beginning 
to  realize  how  much  more  important  is 
our  success  in  the  struggle  to  secure  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

ADMINISTXATION    PROCXAM 

President  Kennedy  has  characterized 
this  stniggle  as  being  "in  the  highest 
traditions  of  American  freedom,"  and 
has  called  for  faster  congressional  action 
on  a  series  of  wide-rangliig  legislative 
proposals  in  the  civil  rights  field. 

Prospects  are  now  much  brighter  for 
favorable  congressional  action  this  year 
on  the  President's  major  proposals: 
First,  to  promote  equal  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens  in  Federal  elections;  second, 
to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  in  the  process 
of  desegregating  their  facilities:  third,  to 
extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  an- 
other 4  years;  fourth,  to  authorize  the 
Government  to  initiate  court  action 
against  discrimination  in  education;  and 
fifth,  to  outlaw  discrimination  in  public 
facilities  and  public  accommodations. 

IMTKXNATIONAL  KErXXCtTBSIONS 

No  one  will  dispute  that  we  are  in  a 
life  and  death  competition  with  the 
forces  of  international  conunimism.  We 
must  compete,  and  we  must  win,  for  the 
freedom -loving  peoples  of  the  world  look 
to  us  for  leadership,  and  for  inspiration 
and  guidance  in  the  maintenance  of 
human  dignity  and  individual  worth. 

When  we  fall,  as  we  have  at  Little 
Rock,  at  Oxford;  and  more  recently  at 
Birmingham,  our  voice  in  international 
affairs  Ls  muted,  our  friends  are  embar- 
rassed, and  our  enemies  take  heart  from 
our  failure. 

ONE  HUNDBD)  TEAXS 

On  this  100th  anniversary  of  the 
EmpjK:ipation  Proclamati«i,  it  is  only 
too  apparent  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  every  American  is  guaran- 
teed equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
In  education,  in  employment,  in  votipg, 
in  housing,  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, in  the  use  of  public  facilities,  and 
In  equal  access  to  public  accommoda- 
tions. 

As  Vice  President  Johnson  declared 
only  last  week : 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  educa- 
tion Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is 
unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  skins, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  but  not 
•  fact. 


The  mounting  crescendo  of  sit-ins, 
stand-ins,  kneel-ins,  freedom  walks,  and 
other  racial  demonstrations  occurring 
across  the  country  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  extremely  healthy  sign. 

To  me.  it  indicates  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  is  as  much  alive  today  as  it  was 
on  that  September  day  in  1787  when  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  joined  to- 
gether "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union, 
establish  Justice,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty"  for  themselves  and  for  us, 
their  posterity. 

TRAGICAU.T  SLOW 

If  it  is  actually  a  self-evident  truth, 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  un- 
mistakably asserts,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  further,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  then  the  United 
States  has  been  tragically  slow  in  mak- 
ing this  187-year-old  doctrine  a  reality 
for  millions  of  American  citizens. 

Nearly  10  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  ruled  that  public 
schools  must  be  integrated  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  all  Negro  pupils  In  the  Deep 
South  attend  desegregated  classrooms. 
And  the  absence  of  segregation  laws  in 
the  North.  Midwest,  and  West  does  not 
produce  school  integration. 

ALABAMA  VtrisOOU 

However,  in  a  most  encouraging  de- 
velopment— in  view  of  the  recent  Federal 
court  order  requiring  admission  of  two 
Negro  students  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama— President  Frank  Rose  pledged 
that  the  university  "will  maintain  Its 
dignity,  its  integrity,  and  our  students 
will  walk  as  honorable  men  and  women." 

Then  he  offered  a  quotation  that  citi- 
zens and  community  leaders  throughout 
the  United  States  might  well  ponder: 

Oreat  economic  and  social  forces  flow  like 
a  tide  over  half -conscious  people.  The  wise 
are  those  who  foresee  the  coming  events  and 
seek  to  shape  their  institutions  and  mold 
the  thlnUng  of  the  people  in  accordance  with 
the  most  constructive  change. 

A    CONTTMinNO    XIVOLOTION 

The  founders  of  this  country  did  not 
for  a  minute  think  they  had  fashioned 
a  perfect  instrument  of  government  that 
would  never  require  change.  In  fact, 
they  specifically  provided  a  multitude  ol 
constitutional  meanj  whereby  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country  could  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

They  gave  us  a  flexible  instrument  that 
would  adapt  itself  to  the  times  and  not 
break  under  the  stresses  and  strains  that 
were  bound  to  come. 

THE    AlCKKICAM    DXXAIC 

Now  is  the  time  for  Anjericans  in  all 
walks  of  Life  to  Join  in  a  noble  crusade 
that  will  rid  this  country,  once  and  for 
all,  of  the  poison  of  racial  and  minority 
group  discrimination. 

We  cannot  rest  our  efforts  until  the 
phrase  "second-class  citizen"  is  banished 
from  our  vocabulary,  and  the  revolution- 
ary dream  of  freedom  and  equality  is  ful- 
filled for  all  Americans. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«coRD.  I  would  like  to  include  this  edi- 
torial from  todays  New  York  Times,  en- 
titled "Ban  on  Braceros." 

Ban  on  Bxacekos 

America's    most    disadvantaged    workers 

the  half -million  migratory  farm  laborers  and 
their  families — will  he  the  chief  gainers  from 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  end  the  program  under  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  braceroe  have  been 
brought  Into  the  United  States  to  help  har- 
vest our  crops. 

The  program  was  started  during  the 
Korean  conflict  to  relieve  an  acute  shortage 
of  agricultural  labor  and  to  halt  the  Ulegal 
flow  of  "wetbacks"  across  the  Mexican  border. 
It  has  become  a  device  for  perpetuating  the 
exploitation  of  domestic  farmworkers  by 
permitting  growers  to  draw  on  a  limitless 
pool  of  low-wage  labor  from  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  With  4  million  Americans  Jobless, 
the  only  difllculty  farmowners  still  have  In 
getUng  enough  workers  stems  from  the 
abysmal  standards  of  pay.  housing  and  health 
that  attend  agricultural  employment. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Mexican  workers  go 
to  a  relatively  few  large  corporate  farms. 
Numerically,  these  make  up  only  1  percent  of 
the  national  total,  and  the  availability  of 
braceros  has  given  them  an  extra  advantage 
over  the  vanishing  family  farm.  Unques- 
tionably, the  withdrawal  of  cheap  labor  will 
spur  the  huge  "factories  in  the  field"  to  mwe 
rapid  mechanization.  But  no  one  will  mourn 
the  contraction  of  Jobs  tliat  pay  as  little  as 
60  cents  an  hour  for  backbreaklng  toll.  For 
aU  migratory  workers  average  earnings  re- 
main less  than  11.000  a  year. 

Since  19S0  the  number  of  Mexican  farm- 
hands brought  here  for  seasonal  work  has 
dropped  from  437,000  to  196,000.  More  de- 
cent wages  and  fuller  use  of  the  recruitment 
facilities  provided  by  the  UB.  Employment 
Service  will  overcome  any  adjustment  prob- 
lems In  cutting  off  further  importation. 
Since  farm  labor  costs  now  account  for  only 
6  cents  of  every  dollar  the  consumer  pays  for 
food,  retail  prices  should  not  be  greatly  in- 
flated by  more  economic  Justice  for  the 
reapers  of  oiu-  crops.  Any  damage  to  the 
Mexican  economy  should  be  offset  through 
direct  foreign  aid.  not  through  an  Involun- 
tary subsidy  by  the  poorest  of  American 
workers. 

The  program's  one  real  benefit  has  been  In 
combating  the  Inflxix  of  "wetbacks."  Their 
total  has  shrunk  from  more  than  l  million 
In  1954  to  30,000  last  year.  But  the  stability 
of  the  figure  In  recent  years  indicates  that 
vigilance  by  the  Immigration  Service  should 
be  adeqiiate  to  keep  It  from  becoming  a  ma- 
jor problem  again.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  clean  cutoff  the  House  has  ordered  when 
the  present  law  expires  I>ecember  31. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  emi- 
nent and  highly  respected  New  York 
Times  has  adopted  an  editorial  stand  in 
agreement  with  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  last  week  defeated  the  efforts  to 
extend  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program 
for  another  2  years. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  a  possibility  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  have  this  program  extended  for 


1  year.  If  such  legislation  is  introduced  * 
I  would  specifically  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
the  arguments  against  this  bill  are  still 
valid  and  significant,  whether  the  ex- 
tension be  for  a  2 -year  or  a  1-year  period. 
It  is  still  a  shameful  and  immoral  prac- 
tice, and  should  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  this  year  as  recently  recommended  by 
the  House. 
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Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  language  of  the  Missing  Persons 
Act  of  1942,  some  500  Navy  and  Marine 
officers  who  were  promoted  while  they 
were  prisoners  of  war  have  not  received 
the  benefits  of  pay  and  allowances  due 
them.  The  reason  is  a  Navy  adminis- 
trative ruling,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
unfair. 

It  seems  even  more  unfair  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  officers  of  the 
Army  in  similar  circumstances  did  re- 
ceive their  pay  and  allowances  retro- 
active to  their  dates  of  rank.  Also,  it 
seems  incredible  that  a  Navy  employee 
should  comment  that  such  payments  un- 
der the  act  might  tempt  officers  in  the 
future  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  this  ruling 
since  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
more  than  4  years  ago.  Although  I  in- 
troduced legislation  in  the  86th,  87th, 
and  the  88th  Congresses,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  failed  to  hold 
hearings.  My  proposal.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88  would  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  by  authorizing  pay- 
ments to  Navy  and  Marine  officers  who 
were  prisoners  of  war  I  believe  due  them. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  about  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Fred  L.  Campbell, 
a  retired  Navy  lieutenant  commander! 
appeared  in  the  Whidbey  Island  Record 
of  Langley,  Wash.  This  story  points  out 
both  incredible  and  unfair  aspects  of  the 
Navy's  stand  on  this  issue. 

Also,  the  editor  of  this  weekly  news- 
paper, Mr.  Ace  Comstock,  has  written  an 
editorial  which  helps  bring  the  subject 
into  focus.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude both  the  article  and  the  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

Retired  Navy  Veteran  Irate  Over  POW 

Ruling 
A  South  Whidbey  retired  Navy  officer  came 
back  from  Washington,  D.C.  early  this  week, 
angry  enough  to  chew  nails  and  more  mysti- 
fied and  upset  over  the  workings  of  the  gov- 
ernment than  he  has  ever  been  In  a  running 
20  year  battle  with  the  Navy  Department. 
The  retired  Navy  man  Is  Fred  Campbell, 
lieutenant  commander,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
of  Sunlight  Beach.  HLs  20-year  battle  lias 
been  over  pay  and  allowances  he  maintains 
he's  entitled  to  for  time  spent  In  a  Japanese 
prison  camp  during  World  War  II. 

While  In  Washington,  D.C,  Campbell  took 
part  In  a  conference  arranged  by  Senator 
Henrt  Jackson's  office  and  attended  by  rep- 


resentatives of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Jack  Westland's  office  and  the 
Navy  Department. 

At  Issue  is  an  interpretation  of  Public  Law 
490,  more  commonly  caUed  "The  Missing  Per- 
sons Act."  The  act.  passed  in  1942,  provides 
that  men  captured  by  the  enemy  shaU  be 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances. 

Campbell's  anger  stems  from  remarks  made 
by  a  civil  service  employee  who  represented 
the  Navy  Department  at  the  conference. 

"The  Navy  representative  said,"  Campbell 
explained,  "that  if  my  Interpretation  of  Pub- 
lic Law  400  were  correct,  it  might  tempt  of- 
ficers in  future  engagements  to  go  over  to 
the  enemy  •  •  •  in  other  words,  to  seek 
capture. 

"I  take  this  remark  to  be  a  damnable 
insult  to  every  man  who  Is  in  the  service 
and  every  man  who  is  liable  to  military 
service,  in  fact,  to  every  American  citizen" 
Campbell  declared,  too,  that  previous  rul- 
ings of  the  Navy  Department  concerning 
the  one  particular  section  of  PubUc  Law  490 
which  Is  at  Issue,  are  also  an  insult  to  Navy 
and  Marine  officers  captured  by  the  enemy 
during  combat. 

The  Navy  ruUng  which  has  Inctirred  Camp- 
bell's  wrath  Is  on  that  section  of  Public  Law 
490  which  declares  that  men  captured  by  the 
enemy  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  in  ranks  which 
they  held  when  captured  and  "to  which  they 
become  entitled  to  thereafter." 

In  the  Navy,  officers  are  assigned  a  number 
and  are  many  times  promoted  by  ALNAV 
or  "block"  promotions.  In  other  words,  the 
Navy  might  send  out  an  order  declaring  that 
"All  warrant  officers.  Nob.  20  through  342, 
are  herby  promoted  to  chief  warrant  officers. '• 
Such  was  the  situation  for  Campbell  and 
some  600  other  Navy  career  officers  who  were 
imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  during  the-  war 
•  •  •  In  other  words,  they  came  up  tor  pro- 
motions during  the  time  they  were  in  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Campbell  explained  that  when  these  Navy 
officers  were  freed  from  the  Japanese  camps 
they  received  the  promotions  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  ALNAV  or  block  promotion 
lists,  with  the  promotions  predated  to  the 
time  they  should  have  been  received. 

The  Navy,  however,  nUed  that  the  war 
prisoners  should  be  entitled  only  to  pay  In 
the  ranks  which  they  held  when  captured. 
Campbell  has  fought  that  ruling  for  some 
20  years,  ever  since  October  1946  when  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  from  the  Ja- 
panese prisoner  of  war  camps.  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  has  filed  volimies  of  correspondence, 
letters,  testimony,  court  claims,  and  so  forth. 
At  one  time,  he  expalned.  the  Navy  ruled 
that  he  and  his  fellow  officers  were  entitled  to 
their  back  pay  from  the  time  of  the  promo- 
tions and  paid  him  some  $5,000  in  such  pay. 
Shortly  thereafter,  however,  there  was  a  "re- 
determination" and  Campbell's  retirement 
pay  was  shorted  some  $111  monthly  for  more 
than  40  months,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
Navy  the  money  thus  paid. 

Twice,  since  that  time.  Representative  Jack 
Wkstland  has  Introduced  Into  Congress  a 
resolution  backing  Campbell's  position.  At 
present  such  a  resolution  is  under  study 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

In  1960,  when  the  resolution  was  first 
introduced,  the  Navy's  reasoning  tot  refusing 
to  pay  the  claim  was  that  officers  who  were 
prisoners  were  not  present  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  their  promotions  and  that 
they  were  not  available  for  physical  examina- 
tions required  by  such  promotions. 

"Westland,  In  Febinary  of  this  year,  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  88,  which  con- 
cerns this  ruling."  Campbell  said.  "At  the 
conference  I  attended  In  Washington  on  this 
trip,  the  purpose  was  to  discuss  the  resolu- 
tion. 

"It  appears  that  the  Navy  Is  going  to  hold 
to  Its  ruling  and  will  fight  the  resolution." 
Canjpbell  said  his  Imprisonment  was  prob- 
ably  typical  (rf  many  of  the   600   Navy   of- 
ficers In  this  particular  situation. 
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"I  was  captured  on  Ouam  on  December 
10.  1»41.  and  imprtaoned  at  Zentaujl  through- 
out the  reet  of  the  war."  he  «ald. 

•nie  ptiaon  oamp  held  nearly  800  men  for 
moct  of  the  time  and  wae  across  the  Inland 
M«  from  Hiroshima.  The  prisoners  worked 
unloctdlng  freight  In  the  railroad  yards,  ex- 
isting on  minimum  rations  and  suffering 
frocn  the  diseases  and  privations  commonly 
•Moclated  with  Japanese  war  prison  camps 

When  Campbell  was  captured,  he  weighed 
175  pounds.  When  he  was  freed,  bis  weight 
had  dropped   to   135. 

"Among  the  500  who  are  entitled  to  the 
back  pay  and  allowances  I  am  after.  I  am 
probably  more  Interested  than  any  because 
of  my  background  In  the  Navy  pay  depart- 
ment." he  explained. 

Campbell  said  that  prlod  to  his  capture. 
he  had  30  years  In  the  pay  department  and 
knows  It  thoroughly. 

"I  know  that  Public  Law  490  entitles  me 
to  the  pay  I  am  seeking  for  me  and  my  fel- 
low ottcers."  he  declared.  "The  Secretary 
of  Navy  oould  see  that  we  were  paid  tomor- 


"As  long  as  we  aren't  paid  the  money  we're 
entitled  to.  I  feel  that  It  U  a  blot  against 
the  Navy  Dep&rtznent  and  an  Insult  to  every 
man  who  wcats  a  uniform. 

"The  Navy't  ruling  In  this  matter  Implies 
that  every  American  officer  Is  a  potential 
traitor  to  his  country. 

"It's  a  damnable  Insult." 


Nrr  Picking 

The  news  story  we  have  written  about 
the  bftttle  of  Fred  Campbell,  Navy  veteran, 
with  the  Navy  Department,  Is  not  as  clear 
and  understandable  as  we  would  like  It.  Per- 
haps only  those  familiar  with  the  Navy  pro- 
motion method  could  understand  the  prin- 
ciples Involved. 

Understandable  to  all.  however.  Is  that 
the  Navy  Department  ruling  Is  based  on  nit 
picking. 

The  Department's  ruling  which  states.  In 
effect,  that  prisoners  of  war  are  not  entitled 
to  regular  promotions  because  they  are  not 
available  for  phjrslcals  Is  nit  picking. 

The  Deptu^ment's  ruling  that  states,  in 
effect,  that  prisoners  of  war  are  not  entitled 
to  regular  promotions  because  they  are  "not 
available  to  shoulder  the  additional  reefwn- 
slbllltlea  of  their  new  offlce"  Is  nit  picking 
of  the  highest  order.  Good  God,  Lb  there 
anything  that  requires  more  responsibility 
than  to  remain  steadfast  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy? 

We  are  convinced,  after  studying  all  facets 
of  this  thing  for  some  hours,  that  the  Navy 
ruling  la,  indeed,  as  Mr  Campbell  declared. 
"an  inaolt  to  every  man  who  wears  a  ani- 
form." 

Prisoners  ot  war.  for  the  moat  part,  have 
as  Mr  Truman's  letter  to  Mr.  Campbell  de- 
clared: "shown  courage  In  combat  and  re- 
mained steadfast  In  the  face  of  the  enemy." 

The  Navy  Department's  ruling  that  such 
courageoiu  men  are  not  entitled  to  all  pay 
and  allowances  while  prisoners  in  Incredible 
and  certainly  not  In  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  of  Navy  service. 


Tke  President  Caatioas  on  Spending  His 
Own  Money 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

^       HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEtAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
what h<«)eful  that  President  Kennedy  is 


aware  of  the  consequences  of  unlimited 
spending  when  it  comes  to  using  his  own 
money.  Perhaps  we  can  hope,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  he  may  extend 
this  concern  to  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money : 

PSUOENCXON  HiCH 

President  Kennedy  U  reported  to  have  or- 
dered a  crackdown  on  rising  White  House 
entertainment  bills  that  are  paid  out  of  his 
own  purse  The  President  gets  a  $50,000- 
a-year  expense  allowance,  which  is  taxable, 
to  assist  In  defraying  expenses  arising  from 
his  official  duties.  He  also  may  spend  a  non- 
taxable sum  of  up  to  $40,000  a  year  for  travel 
and  official  entertainment 

The  social  whirl  at  the  White  House  has 
been  fairly  visible  and  Mr.  Kennedy  appears 
to  be  nearing  the  end  of  his  nontaxable  al- 
lowance. So  it  will  be  pork  chops  instead 
of  pheasant  under  glass. 

It  Is  most  touching  to  see  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's own  wallet  is  a  subject  of  his  concern. 
Now.  If  he  could  only  extend  this  concern 
to  the  rest  of  us  taxpayers,  who  are  saddled 
with  a  $100  blllioQ  budget.  It  would  be  very 
encouraging,  indeed. 


Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle:  Tide  in  Vietnam 
Is   Turninf  in  Onr   Favor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOtTTH    CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  distinguished,  courageous 
Marine  Corps  veteran  has  provided  at 
my  request  a  first-hand  report  of  the 
bitter  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  declares  that  the  United 
States  can  beat  the  Communist  if  we  do 
not  falter  in  this  desperate  struggle  for 
control  of  Vietnam — considered  by  many 
to  be  a  key  country  in  the  control  of 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord, 
I  hereby  insert  his  report  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress: 
Hon.  L.  Mendkl  Rirxas. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  No  1,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Wasftington.  D.C. 

Deax  Ms.  Chaixman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  that  I  provide  you  with  a  few 
of  my  observations  of  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam.  These  observations,  as  you  will 
recall,  are  based  upon  my  recent  visit  to 
South  Vietnam.  In  company  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Lombardo.  Senicw  Vice  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  basis  of  my  observations 
both  In  Saigon  and  In  the  outer  country 
area,  and  as  a  result  of  my  conversations 
with  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
nUUtary  personnel  and  civilians.  It  Is  my  Arm 
impression  that  the  tide  has  begun  to  turn 
in  our  favor  In  this  bitter  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam. If  the  United  States  does  not  falter 
in  the  stretch,  we  can  win  this  struggle,  and 
it  Is  a  struggle  which  we  cannot,  from  the 
standpoint  of  sheer  national  security,  afford 
to  lose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tremendous  effort 
over  the  past  couple  of  years  by  the  Itaxited 
States  and  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment   of    President    Dtem    has    reached    the 


point  where  these  forces  are  now  producing 
favorable  results. 

The  bcmlc  indicators  as  to  the  trend  of 
events  are  favorable  to  our  efforts.  These 
indicators  Include  the  trend  in  total  areas 
controlled  by  the  Communists  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces;  the  trend  in  defections 
from  the  Communists  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese: the  casualty  ratios  between  the 
Communists  and  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  progress  being  so  demonstrably  achieved 
in  President  Dlem's  strategic  hamlet  strategy. 

The  strategic  hamlet  strategy  Is  basic  to 
the  entire  war  in  South  Vietnam.  It  In- 
volves, as  I  know  you  are  aware,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  populace  in  fortified  and  de- 
fended villages.     This  has  a  twofold  effect: 

First,  the  protection  of  the  people  from 
Communist  terrorism;  and  second,  the  de- 
priving of  the  Communista  of  sources  of  food 
supply,  arms,  and  personnel  for  Impressment 
Into  their  military  and  supporting  forces. 

In  the  course  of  our  visit  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Lombardo  and  I  visited  several 
strategic  hamlets.  These,  I  would  like  to 
point  out.  were  not  In  the  Saigon  area 
where  the  moat  hnmedlate  results  might  be 
expected  but  rather  In  the  forested  high 
plateau  country.  The  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram I  was  reliably  Informed,  has  progressed 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and  In  some 
areas  Is  almost  90  percent  completed.  This 
represents  a  most  significant  achievement  on 
the  part  of  President  Dlem's  government. 

I  might  mention  also  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  potentially  decisive  develop- 
ment* in  South  Vietnam  has  been  the  rela- 
tively recent  swing  of  the  Montagnard  tribes 
to  the  pro-U5.  government  of  President 
Diem.  The  Montagnard 's  are  an  aborigine — 
probably  Malay — derivation  people,  totaling 
between  probably  400,000  or  600.000,  in- 
habiting the  high  plateau  forest  area,  along 
the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  borders  of 
South  Vietnam. 

These  Montagnards  have  been  wooed  by 
the  Reds  with  promises  and  Inducements, 
because  of  their  Importance  In  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  this  struggle.  However,  the 
Montagnards  are  giving  their  support  to  the 
Diem  government  In  Increasingly  large  num- 
bers There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  The 
terrorist  tactics  of  the  Reds  have  boom- 
eranged.  and  the  faralgbted  sound  policies 
of  President  Dlem's  government,  with  U.S. 
advice  and  assistance,  are  gaining  the  con- 
fidence and  allegiance  of  the  Montagnards. 

These  tribesmen  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  Red  Infiltration  routes  along  the 
Laotian  and  Cambodian  borders.  They  are 
natural  guerrilla  fighters.  Although  many  of 
them  have  hunted  only  with  a  cross  bow, 
they  respond  quickly,  as  was  evident  during 
our  visit  to  a  Montagnard  training  base,  to 
modern  weapons  and  military  organization. 
Their  support  of  the  anti-Communist  gov- 
ernment of  President  Diem  constitutes  a 
genuinely  serious  setback  for  the  Reds. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  but  not  sur- 
prising aspects  of  what  is  going  on  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  the  truly  magnificent  service  be- 
ing performed  by  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force  personnel  In 
that  area. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
enthusiasm,  tireless  efforts,  and  high  level 
of  professional  competence  of  the  military 
advisory  team  No.  33  which  we  visited  in 
Ban  Me  Thuot.  This  Is  an  area  of  the  prim- 
itive Montagnards  tribes,  and  one  in  which 
the  guerrilla  warfare  Is  bitter.  To  US  mili- 
tary personnel,  who  are  Uvlng  under  austere 
standards,  have  gained  the  confidence  of 
both  the  South  Vietnamese  regulars  and  the 
Montagnards.  For  Instance,  one  of  the  U.S. 
Army  advisers  working  wUh  Montagnards 
has  constructed  a  bamboo  waterwbeel  at  the 
small,  but  very  Important  local  agricultural 
school.  As  rudimentary  as  this  bamboo 
waterwbeel  Is,  It  is  a  completely  new  device 
to  the  Montagnards.  who  marvel  at  Its  ability 
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to  lift  water  a  few  feet  from  a  small  stream 
and  irrigate  the  vegetable  gardens  and 
banana  groves.  Such  Ingenuity  and  sincere 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  personnel  is 
typical  of  the  contributions  which  our  forces 
are  making  both  In  specific  military  matters 
as  well  as  In  ecomjmlc  and  social  endeavors. 
In  all  of  my  conversations  In  Vietnam 
with  personnel  of  various  ranks,  I  did  not 
hear  any  complaints  or  griping  as  to  the 
duty  being  performed  by  them.  If  I  Judge 
our  fighting  men  correctly,  they  have  no  re- 
spect for  those  who  are  urging  "bring  our 
boys  home,"  from  South  Vietnam.  Our  mili- 
tary personnel  there  know  the  importance  of 
what  they  are  doing,  the  necessity,  from  the 
standpoint  of  UJ3.  security  and  that  of  the 
free  world,  of  winning  this  war.  and  are  effec- 
tively going  about  the  Job  of  gaining  this 
objective. 

It  is  only  realistic,  of  course,  to  recognize 
that  although  the  tide  Is  beginning  to  turn 
In  our  favor  In  South  Vietnam,  the  road  to 
Bucoess  Is  going  to  be  a  long,  laborious,  and 
bloody  one.  In  1962,  for  Instance,  the  South 
Vietnam  forces  suffered  10.000  casualltles. 
However,  slgniflcanUy,  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Reds  suffered  33,000  casualties. 

In  short,  based  upon  my  observations  of 
the  military  buUdup,  the  spirit,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  forces,  the  remarkable  progress 
being  made  with  the  strategic  hamlet 
strategy,  and  the  trends  of  the  conflict,  I  be- 
lieve It  Justifiable  to  conclude  that  if  we 
continue  the  determined  effort  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  cruel  Communist  aggression  in  that 
vitally  strategic  area  can  be  defeated. 

Hoping  this  may  be  of  some  assistance  to 
you,  I  remain 

Respectfully, 

J.  D.  Hn-TLX. 
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Pre$ideDt  Lacks  Total  Understanding  of 
Results  of  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  pub- 
lic statements  on  the  accomplishments 
of  foreign  aid.  President  Kennedy  dis- 
plays the  same  lack  of  understanding 
based  on  facts  that  he  demonstrates  In 
so  many  other  fields  of  our  national  life. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  stopped 
the  spread  of  communism  by  pouring 
bllUoils  of  dollars  of  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  Into  the  economies  of 
other  nations.  The  fact  Is  that  this 
great  outpouring  of  our  substance  has 
not  advanced  the  cause  of  freedom;  it 
has  not  won  friends  for  the  United 
States;  it  has  not  served  our  national 
interest. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  May  31  reminds  us  of 
how  great  has  been  the  failure  of  our 
foreign  aid  program.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
the  President  would  face  reality  In  mak- 
ing his  public  utterances  on  such  Im- 
portant Issues. 

Foreign  Aid 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  United 
States  has  doled  out  roughly  |100  billion 
in  fcM-elgn  aid  to  more  than  100  nations. 
Much  of  this  aid  has  been  useful,  perhapa, 
but  much  of  It  has  not.  In  fact,  a  good 
portion  of  the  money  spent  on  foreign  aid 
has  done  more  harm  than  good. 


While  some  critics  of  foreign  aid  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  much  Inclined  to  believe 
that  the  whole  program  ought  to  be  scrapped, 
defenders  of  the  program  have  been  entirely 
too  reluctant  to  admit  its  faUures.  Preeldent 
Kennedy— who  was  a  frequent  critic  of  for- 
eign aid  when  he  served  in  Congress — Is  now 
BO  much  of  an  apologist  for  the  program 
that  he  has  gone  to  ridiculous  ends  to  Justify 
not  only  continuing  the  program,  but  in- 
creasing It  as  well. 

In  a  recent  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent labeled  critics  of  foreign  aid  the  "noisy 
opposition"  and  Implied  that  they  really  had 
nothing  to  say. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that,  without 
U.S.  aid.  Western  Europe  would  have  been 
unable  to  rebuild  its  military  strength  and 
to  contribute  its  share  toward  development 
of  the  underprivileged  countries.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  "freedom  is  not  on  the  run 
anywhere  in  the  world  •  •  •  as  it  might 
have  been  without  UJ3.  aid." 

These  remarks  simply  don't  hold  water. 
Whatever  else  U.S.  aid  to  Europe  may  have 
done  to  rebuild  the  continental  economy,  it 
has  not  accomplished  the  specific  resiilts 
cited  by  the  President. 

Today  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
meet  only  a  fraction  of  their  defense  obli- 
gation—with the  United  States  still  paying 
the  lion's  share. 

Except  for  commercial  loans,  the  Euro- 
pean contribution  toward  develftpment  of 
the  underprivileged  nations  of  the  world  la 
almost  nagllglble. 

How  the  President  can  make  the  state- 
ment that  "freedom  is  not  on  the  run  any- 
where in  the  world"  is  something  else  again. 
It  most  certainly  Is  on  the  run — and  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  In  spite  of  huge  outlays 
of  American  dollars,  many  recipients  of  these 
dollars  are  in  a  poorer  position  today  than 
they  were  before  we  stepped  in  to  help. 

Let's  cite  a  few  examples.  Cuba  has  been 
the  recipient  of  $62  million  worth  of  foreign 
aid.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  went  down 
the  ra thole? 

Yugoslavia  ($2.4  billion)  and  Poland  ($522 
mUllon) — has  our  aid  stopped  the  advance 
of  communism  or  the  retreat  of  freedom? 

Other  examples:  Indonesia  ($773  mil- 
lion); Laos  ($460  million);  Brazil  ($1.9  bil- 
lion); Argentina  ($640  million);  Haiti  ($100 
million);  Cambodia  ($336  million);  Congo 
($160  million);  Ghana  ($156  mUllon);  Cey- 
lon ($79  million) .     We  could  go  on. 

In  all  of  these  countries,  freedom  seems 
to  be  at  least  more  clearly  on  the  run  than 
it  was  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Most  of  them 
are  ruled  by  despots,  their  economies  are 
shaky  and  Inflation  Is  rampant. 

The  point  is  not  that  foreign  aid  by  the 
United  States  has  caused  these  conditions — 
though  in  some  Instances  it  has  contributed 
to  them — but  that  it  certainly  has  not 
arrested  them. 


The  Honorable  Marie  C.  McGnire,  Com- 
missioner, Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
the  least  bit  unusual  for  Texans  to  carve 
their  names  in  the  annals  of  American 
history.  In  fact,  with  daily  regularity 
the  accomplishments  of  Texans  are 
chronicled  by  our  news  media.    It  is 


simply  a  habit  for  Texans  to  be  excep- 
tional. 

Now.  the  only  kind  of  person  a  Texan 
admires  as  much  as  another  Texan  is 
an  outsider  who  thinks  enough  of  Texas 
to  ask  us  to  adopt  him.  And  Texans  are 
charitable  people. 

And  so  it  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an 
adopted  daughter  of  Texas  has  made  a 
mark  in  a  hitherto  man's  world,  that  of 
public  housing.  I  refer  to  the  Honorable 
Marie  McGuire,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Housing,  the  first  woman  in  the  25  years 
of  the  program  to  be  accorded  that  dis- 
tinction with  its  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities. 

Recently,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  honored  Mrs.  MgPuire  with 
a  special  resolution  commeiWing  her  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world  as  an  expert  in 
her  field.  I  would  like  to  incorporate 
that  resolution  in  my  remarks  at  this 
time: 
REsoLunoK   Adopted   bt  the   Boakd   or  Di- 

RECTOES     or     THE     AMESICAK     INSTITUTE     OT 
ARCHn'ECTS  AT  ITS  PRBCONVENTION   MEETING 

IN  Miami,  Pla.,  Mat  2,  3,  and  4,  1963 
Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  the  Public 
Hoiislng  Administration,  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Mc- 
Guire, has  demonstrated  her  sincere  desire 
to  implement  in  the  public  housing  programs 
the  guiding  principles  for  Federal  architec- 
ture expressed  by  the  President,  and  has 
sought  the  cooperation  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  toward  this  objective; 
and 

Whereas  the  Institute's  committee  on 
Public  Housing  Administration  liaison,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Commissioner  and 
her  staff,  has  accomplished  constructive 
developments  In  proposed  revisions  of  the 
architectural  contract  provisions;  and 

Whereas  further  collaboration  Is  vital  to 
establish  the  basic  principles  for  advisory 
consultant  services  for  the  modification  of 
development  procedures  and  the  determina- 
tion of  equitable  fees  for  professional  design 
services  for  public  housing  projects;  and 

Whereas,  the  institute's  approach  to  such 
problems  is  based  upon  Its  standards  of  pro- 
fessional performance  and  Its  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  Public  Housing  Admlnis- 
tratlcm  for  the  attainment  of  desired  objec- 
tives In  the  public  Interest:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  commends  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  for  her 
public  statement  of  objectives  In  design  and 
for  her  constructive  work  with  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  objectives;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of 
Architecte  hweby  signifies  its  desire  to  con- 
tinue this  cooperation  with  the  purpose  of 
expediting  solutions  to  mutual  pH-oblems  and 
Implementation  of  procedures  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  which  wUl  result 
in  the  optimum  utilization  of  the  architec- 
tural profession's  talents  in  the  building  of 
public  housing. 

i 

Although  Mrs.  McGuire  was  bom  here 
in  Washington,  she  ultimately  was  at- 
tracted to  Texas,  and  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  we  adopted  her.  There,  she 
began  her  record  early,  and  in  1961  the 
President  summoned  her  back  to  Wash- 
ington, this  time  as  Public  Housing  Com- 
missioner. It  is  now  her  demanding  task 
to  supervise  the  administration  of  more 
than  one  half  million  federally  assisted 
public  housing  units  housing  more  than 
2  million  persons. 

To- this  task  she  has  brought  the  sen- 
sibilities of  a  great  gentlewoman,  to- 
gether with  the  practical  knowledge  of 
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a  lon«  career  In  Government  and  hous- 
ing. I  know  all  Texans  and  all  Ameri- 
cans Join  me  In  saluting  Marie  McOulre. 


Mrs.  Georf e  BUckweil  Smitli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1962 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  nximber  of  years  ago,  a  former  rifle 
company  platoon  leader  within  my  com- 
mand during  World  War  n  called  my  at- 
tention to  a  letter  written  by  a  mother 
to  her  son  who  was  killed  In  World  War 
n.  Each  Memorial  Day.  this  woman. 
Mrs.  George  Blackwell  Smith  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  de- 
ceased son  which  was  printed  in  the 
local  paper. 

This  year,  this  exceptional  lady  wrote 
on  Patriotism,  a  Code  for  Right  Living, 
something  which  more  of  us  in  this 
country  could  use  today.  I  am  pleased 
to  Include  Mrs.  Smiths  1963  letter  to  her 
deceased  son  which  appeared  in  the 
Chattanooga  Times  for  May  30: 

Pathiotism,   a  Code  rom  Right  Livtng 

(Th«  following  tnuUtlonal  and  moving 
pt»oe  by  a  valued  Times  contributor  U  in 
"«^»"^y  of  a  son  who,  next  Memorial  Day, 
will  have  been  20  years  dead  upon  a  battle- 
field in  France  ) 

MzmokialDat.  1903 

Mt  Dcax  Young  So;.olkx:  The  years  rush 
on,  my  son.  ThU  Is  May  1063.  And  once 
more,  using  this  form  of  a  letter  to  you,  I  pay 
Memorial  Day  tribute  to  our  country's  heroic 
war  dead.  Nearly  10  years  have  passed,  my 
forever  young  son,  since  on  a.  battlefield  in 
France  you  gave  your  life  In  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican belief  and  Ideal.  As  an  American  I 
again  offer  proud  and  grateful  homage  to 
the  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  my  q>lendld  young  countrymen^-of 
whom  you  were  one — who  have  yielded  up 
their  mortal  lives  that  this  mighty  Nation, 
the  United  States  of  America,  might  proceed 
on  her  destined  way. 

Probably  always  on  Memorial  Day  a  con- 
templation of  patriotism  la  rife  In  the  hearts 
of  many,  if  not  all.  Americans.  For  patriot- 
ism has  always  been  and  must  continue  to 
be — leet  the  Nation  perish — a  very  real  part 
of  American  life.  Patriotism,  of  course,  en- 
compasses many  phases  of  purpoee  and  prac- 
tice; of  duty,  dedication  and  devotion  ^th 
In  peace  and  In  war.  On  Memorial  Day  me 
Nation  honors  very  particularly  her  war  dead. 
Then  we  render  most  solemn  thanlu  to  God 
that  our  country  has  been  blest  with  the 
legions  she  has  needed  In  her  hours  of  war- 
time peril. 

On  Memorial  E>ay.  too,  we  are  wont  to 
survey  the  long  and  glorious  record  of 
America's  heroes.  That  record  of  unselfish 
and  outstanding  service  stretches  now  from 
the  colonial  days  long  before  Lexington  and 
Concord  on  flown  into  this  uneasy  truce 
called  cold  war  In  which  the  United  States 
of  America  constantly  fights  the  greatest 
battle  of  her  history  as  she  strives  to  avert 
the  holocaust  of  nuclear  Armageddon. 

As  we  examine,  for  this  May  30.  1963,  our 
lengthy  scroll  of  patriots,  we  pause  before 
the  stalwarts  of  the  American  Revolution 
who  brought  this  Nation  Into  being,  and  we 
pledge  anew  to  keep  the  Republic  worthy  <rf 
them.     We  proudly  ball  the  exploits  of  those 


who  sallied  forth  to  fight  the  War  of  1812 
and  the  Mexican  War.  With  poignant  sad- 
ness we  remember  that  bitterest  of  oatlonal 
heartaches,  the  conflict  of  1001-65.  Tel 
eren  as  we  deplore  the  fact  of  that  brother- 
against-brother  strife,  even  as  we  reflect  that 
a  century  ago  right  here  In  our  own  Chat- 
tanooga-Chlckamauga  area,  the  flnest  young 
Americans  of  their  era  were  slaughtering 
each  other  In  Incredible  numbers.  Inflicting 
terrible  grief  and  loss  upon  their  native  land, 
we  Americans  take  the  deepest  and  most 
overwhelming  pride  In  the  boundless  courage 
and  the  Incomparable  tenacity  of  those 
American  boys  who  wore  the  gray  and  the 
blue.  No  finer  troops  ever  marched,  no  more 
valiant  soldiers  ever  battled  upon  this  earth. 
Their  page  Is  the  most  stirring  In  American 
history. 

Sometimes,  unfortunately,  patriotism  Is 
confuted  with  a  type  of  ancestor  worship, 
and  sometimes  with  thralldom  to  the  past 
Of  coiiTse.  It  Is  neither  Tet  patriotism  Is 
often  difficult  to  define  I\>r  real  love  of 
country  can  mean  so  many  wonderffll  things 
to  so  many  different  people.  Certainly  our 
beloved  America  deserves  from  every  citizen 
the  utmost  effort  in  thought,  and  the  utmost 
dedication  and  principle  In  action  And. 
Just  as  certainly,  every  citizen  is  due  every 
right  of  citizenship  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Patriotism  Is  truly  a  code 
for  right  living  In  our  great  Republic,  re- 
quiring unshakable  loyalty  to  American 
Ideals  as  embodied  In  the  American  system 
of  government;  respect  for  our  forbearers. 
both  the  renowned  and  the  humble,  who  had 
a  part  In  establishing  or  building  this  great- 
est of  nations;  and  steady  advance  every- 
where toward  the  gocds  of  Individual  liberty 
and  responsibility,  material  betterment.  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  and  peace  In  all  the  world. 
The  commitments  as  expressed  In  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion are  sweeping  us  along  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before  The  goals  are  always  In  sight 
but  the  road  we  tread  Is  puzsllng.  startling. 
and  often  obscure.  We  pray  that  we  travel 
aright. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  think  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  fliers  who  carried  us 
to  victory  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars,  and  of  our  gallant  cohorts  in  the 
Korean  war  Tenderly  we  remember  those 
who  did  not  retiy-n — more  duty  accepted  and 
performed,  more  valor  potired  Into  the 
"Seven  Red  Stripes  in  the  Flag." 

It  Is  useless  to  wring  one's  hands  over 
the  might-have-beens  of  life.  But  perhaps 
the  First  World  War  la  the  most  tragic 
might-have-been  of  American  history.  For 
had  the  Nation  backed  fully  the  Implementa- 
tion of  that  victory  lasting  peace  might  have 
resulted.  The  Second  World  War  would  not 
have  been,  or  the  ghastly  Korean  one,  which 
unveiled  the  full  force  of  Russian  perfidy 
before  our  then  unbelieving  eyes.  We  have 
been  confronted  with  Russian  perfidy  ever 
since.  Communist  madness  rebuffs  us  even 
In  nearby  Cuba,  that  Island  for  wlxlch  we 
dreamed  democracy  with  otir  victory  In  the 
Spanish -American  war. 

The  greatest  patriots  of  all  time  may 
prove  to  be  the  young  Americans  who  are 
now  In  the  worldwide  service  of  oxu-  country. 
Some  of  them,  alas,  have  been  called  on 
to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
on  land.  In  the  air,  bneath  the  sea.  In 
outer  space  and  on  earth  today,  trained, 
alert  Americans,  armed  with  the  latest  prod- 
ucts of  tireless  research,  labof  to  hold  off 
another  world  war  untU  the  time  when  even 
maniacs  and  authority  will  reject  forever 
the  horror  and  the  finality  such  a  war  would 
bring  to  civilization. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  now,  my  dear 
young  soldier,  since  your  dad  and  I.  early 
In  1944.  said  goodby  to  you.  How  wa 
cherish  our  memories  of  you  as  a  baby,  child 
and  youth !  How  we  miss  having  known  the 
nature   man   you   would   have   been  I      This 


MeiAorlal  Day  our  thoughts  fly  to  the  cross 
above  your  grave  In  France.  And  I  lift  my 
mind  and  heart  to  the  full  and  consoling 
promise  of  the  cross. 

Every  tribute  to  the  war  dead  is  a  plea 
for  peace.  As  usual  I  am  sending  this  letter 
to  a  newspaper.  If  It  can  be  of  any  small 
help  In  the  continuing  struggle  for  i>eace,  I 
hope  It  will  be  published. 
Devotedly, 

Mother. 


National  Scnrice  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  wrw  TOSK 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  National  Service  Corps  to  strength- 
en community  senrice  programs  in  the 
United  States. 
President  Kennedy  has  stated : 
We  need  not  only  more  professional  per- 
sonnel— more  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
social  workers — but  an  even  greater  number 
of  dedicated  volunteers  to  support  the  pro- 
fessional In  every  area  of  service. 

But  where  will  we  find  the  profession- 
als and  volunteers  so  badly  needed  to 
help  solve  our  country's  human  prob- 
lems? A  National  Service  Corps  program 
can  help  solve  these  problems  by — 

First.  Providing  opportunity  for  full- 
time  dedicated  service  to  men  and 
women,  young  people  Just  out  of  school, 
and  older  people  retiring  from  regular 
employment  or  housework.  The  experi- 
ence of  serving  others  might  well  moti- 
vate many  of  the  young  people  to  choose 
lifelong  careers  In  the  helping  profes- 
sions. 

Second.  Adding  manpower  to  local 
volunteer  programs  which  carry  on,  for 
the  most  part,  unsung  though  not  unap- 
preciated. 

Third.  Most  important,  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  Increased  need  for  part- 
time  volunteers  to  Join  the  many  volun- 
teer service  programs  In  their  own  com- 
munities. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  Is  modest.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  comparispn  with  the  cost  of 
most  items  of  expenditure.  It  Is  minus- 
cule in  comparison  with  the  need,  and  I 
predict  that  each  dollar  expended  for  a 
National  Service  Corps  could  return  ten- 
fold to  the  Treasury  as  human  lives  are 
rehabilitated,  as  clinic  and  hospital  serv- 
ices are  augmented,  and  as  illiteracy  and 
idleness  are  replaced  by  the  self-support- 
ing independence  that  comes  with  learn- 
ing and  skill. 

The  goals  of  a  National  Service  Corps, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  fourfold: 

First.  To  work  with  people  in  great 
need:  The  program  would  provide  full- 
time  opportunity  for  dedicated  service. 
At  the  request  of  local  public  and  private 
community  groups,  national  service 
corpsmen  will  work  with  those  Americans 
in  greatest  need  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States  and  Its  Ter- 
ritories and  trusts. 

Second.  To  motivate  other  citizens  to 
give  service:   The  corpsmen — men  and 
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women  working  full  time  in  the  pro- 
gram— could,  by  their  example,  motivate 
many  more  citizens  to  give  part-time 
service  in  their  own  communities.  This 
would  build  an  even  greater  voluntary 
effort  directed  at  the  most  critical  needs 
of  our  people. 

Third.  To  dramatize  human  needs: 
Many  Americans  in  greatest  need  are  far 
removed  from  our  daily  lives — many  are 
unseen  and  forgotten.  By  dramatizing 
their  human  needs,  a  national  service 
program— while  not  Itself  solving  these 
problems — should  spur  action  on  many 
fronts  in  an  attack  on  forces  causing  dep- 
rivation in  America. 

Fourth.  To  attract  more  Americans 
Into  helping  professions:  The  experience 
of  serving  others  could  well  inspire  many 
people  to  choose  careers  in  the  service 
professions — social  work,  teaching,  nurs- 
ing— which  suffer  from  critical  short- 
ages of  trained  personnel. 

Accomplishment  of  these  goals,  in  my 
judgment,  would  demonstrate  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  all  its  citizens  the  extent  of 
human  needs  and  the  means  of  attack- 
ing them.  The  corps  would  thus  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  greater  effort  by  individual 
citizens  for  the  elimination  of  depriva- 
tion. 
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In  basketball  versus  the  advisability  of  hir- 
ing such  a  man  few  the  coming  basketball 
season.  What's  more,  all  board  members 
participate  In  the  free  wielding  discussion 
with  great  enthusiasm— even  fervor — while 
any  mention,  even,  of  currlctilum  puts  at 
least  five  of  the  same  seven  members  to  doz- 
ing, yawning,  or  reading  the  sports  pages  of 
the  evening  gazette. 

It's  a  most  unhappy  conclusion  we  have 
arrived  at:  American  education  at  the  pub- 
lic school  level  rotates  on  an  athletic  axis. 
By  and  large,  school  board  candidates  are 
elected  or  rejected  by  the  citizenry  on  their 
feelings  and  drive  for  athletics;  candidates 
are  popular  or  hated  by  their  stand  on  ath- 
letics; and  the  main  business  of  the  evening, 
invariably,  centers  on  a  crucial  problem 
like:  can  we  ever  go  to  the  "State" — or  is 
our  "line"  big  enough  through  the  middle. 

For  example.  It's  been  our  experience  that 
three  times  as  much  discussion,  interview, 
and  enthusiasm,  is  expended  on  the  hiring 
of  a  coach  over  the  hiring  of  a  common 
teacher.  Actually.  It  works  out  like  hiring 
common  labor  and  a  foreman  of  the  whole 
gang. 


increase  In  the  social  security  tax  wotild  be 
necessary  to  handle  medicare. 

What  the  Mills  proposal  does,  In  any 
case,  U  to  emphasize  the  staggering  burden 
that  social  security  Is  becoming.  Even  If 
Congress  does  no  further  tinkering  (which 
Is  most  unlikely),  the  rate  schedule  is  now 
pegged  for  an  increase  to  4^  percent  in  1960 
and  to  4%  percent  In  1968. 

Remembering  that  the  employer  pays  a 
matching  amount,  this  will  mean  a  total 
social  security  tax  of  nearly  10  percent  in 
1968  on  whatever  salary  base  applies  at  the 
time.  That  kind  of  money  could  buy  a 
pretty  good  retirement  policy  that  would  be 
genuine  Insurance — truly  security. 

This  is  a  thought  that  Is  bound  to  occur 
to  more  and  more  people  as  social  security 
approaches  the  overload  point— the  point  at 
which  It  could  cnmible  tinder  its  own  weight 
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What  Do  We  Really  Want 
From  Schools? 


EXTEI^SION  OP  REMARPCS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  more  money — Federal  money — is 
championed  as  a  cure-all  to  the  problems 
of  education,  let  us  first  examine  what 
we  really  want  from  the  schools.  Values 
in  education  cannot  be  bought.  Learning 
will  not  replace  amusement  unless  citi- 
zens and  school  boards  decide  it  deserves 
priority  in  the  competition  for  the  school 
dollar. 

Mr.  Sid  Landfleld.  editor  of  the  Mt. 
Sterling  (111.)  Democrat-Message,  wrote 
this  May  22  editorial : 

Unhappt  Conclusion 

This  editor  has  spent  many  years  "cover- 
ing" meetings  of  boards  of  education  and 
if  all  the  hours  expended  In  Just  listening 
were  laid  end  to  end.  they  would  extend 
many  times  around  the  eternity  pole.  Bocuxl 
meetings  are  always  terribly  long,  running 
from  a  minimum  of  4  hotirs  to  as  much  as 
6>4  hours. 

From  all  this  listening,  this  editor  has 
arrived  at  but  one  firm  conclusion:  if  It 
weren't  for  athletics,  in  all  of  lu  manifesta- 
tions, boards  of  education  would  conduct 
their  meetings  In  one-tenth  of  the  time.  In 
nontechnical  language,  we  report,  this  means 
that  "athletics"  ts  the  most  common  syno- 
nym for  education. 

How  sad.    How  very  sad.  Indeed. 

We  can  recall  vividly  how  we  have  often 
spent  as  much  as  5  hotirs  listening  at  a 
board  meeting,  with  15  minutes  allotted  to 
routines  like  approving  bills  and  reading 
}he  minutes  of  the  last  debacle,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Ume — 4  hotirs  and  45  minutes- 
spent  In  earnest  dlsctiaslon  of  some  basket- 
ball coach's  philosophy  of   the   fast  break 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   MTW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  may  think  that  the  social  se- 
curity system  is  a  cure-all  for  all  of  the 
country's  ills  had  better  think  twice. 
Today's  New  York  Mirror  contains  an 
excellent  editorial  on  its  history  and  its 
future — the  taxpayer  will  pAy  again. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Uncle's  Payroll  Tax 
Willie  President  Kennedy  talks  of  reduc- 
ing the  Income  tax.  the  key  member  of  his 
party — Representative  Wnjum  D.  Mtt.tji 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — wants 
to  increase  the  Federal  payroll  tax. 

That  is  what  the  social  security  tax  really 
Is.  It's  not  an  Insurance  premium — merely 
a  special  tax  to  support  a  Government  pro- 
gram. You  can  pay  It  for  40  or  50  years  and 
still  get  no  benefits  In  your  old  age  If  you 
don't  happen  to  qualify  under  the  rules. 

This  Is  a  payroU  tax  that's  getUng  steeper 
and  steeper. 

It  began  In  the  1930'8  as  1  percent  (with 
employers  paying  a  matching  anaount)  on 
the  first  $3,000  o*  a  year's  pay.  The  maxi- 
mum payment  was  thus  $30.  Over  the  years, 
with  Inevitable  election  year  tinkering  by 
Congress,  the  percentage  has  risen  to  a  cur- 
rent 3  %  j>ercent  on  a  salary  base  now  broad- 
ened to  $4,800.  The  maximum  payment  now 
Is  $174.  Ajid.  of  course,  that  Is  duplicated 
by  the  employer. 

Now  along  comes  Representetlve  mtttj« 
with  a  proposal  to  extend  the  taxable  salary 
base  to  $5,400.  Employees  making  that 
much  or  mc^e  would  thus  pay  an  additional 
$21.75. 

Mills'  main  objective  is  to  ward  off  the 
prospect  of  deficits  in  the  progran^'s  trust 
funds,  but  part  of  the  Increase  he  proposes 
would  also  be  translated  Into  hlgtier  bene- 
fits  In  various  categories. 

And  so  it  goes — up.  up.  up. 

Some  pcrfitlcal  dopesters  think  the  Mills 
gambit  has  a  bearing  on  the  Kennedy  medi- 
care program,  which  would  operate  under 
Social  Sectirlty.  But  Mills'  suggestion  could 
scarcely  help  In  that  dlrecUon.  It  only 
points  up  the  fact  ttiat  stlU  another  hefty 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
.or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  June  1, 1963: 

WASHmoTON  Report  bt  Congeessman  BHtiCE 
Alger.  Pitth  District,  Texas 

attacks    on    AMERICANS    TOR    CONSTTriTTIONAI. 
ACTION  ANSWERED 

Conservatism  came  under  attack  In  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  on  May  20  when  a 
group  of  liberals  directed  an  attack  upon  the 
Americana  for  Constitutional  Action  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  given  ACA 
awardB.  The  attack  accused  the  ACA  and 
those  honored  by  it  of  "doing  the  Devil's 
work  in  American  politics,"  and  lumped  ccm- 
servative  constltuUonallBts  into  one  group 
Including  ACA,  John  Birch,  and  others.  The 
vlclousness  of  the  attack  was  based  on  Inu- 
endo,  half-trutha.  and  guilt  by  association 
which  the  so-called  liberals  have  long  de- 
plored, but  did  not  hesitate  to  use  when  It 
suited  their  own  purposes  In  attempting  to 
smear  opponents  of  the  Kennedy-liberal  pro- 
gram of  big  government,  big  spending  big 
welfare  state. 

This  week  It  was  my  privilege  to  refute  the 
charges  and  to  defend  the  Americanism  and 
patriotism  of  ACA  as  an  cwganlzatlon  as  well 
as  those  who  have  been  honored  by  It.  In 
this  taak  I  was  Joined  by  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  including  Ccngress  Utt  of  Call- 
fOTnla.  CtTRTis  of  Missouri,  Halet  of  Florida, 
Foreman  of  Texaa  and  I'eacue  of  California. 
Our  presentation  did  not  deal  In  personall- 
tlea.  nor  smears,  nor  character  assassination. 
We  based  our  argumenUt  on  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  the  two  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment which  now  confront  the  people  of 
the  United  States— tho  liberal  conception 
that  a  strong  Federal  Government,  directing 
the  lives  of  the  peoplu  is  better  than  in- 
dividual liberty  and  State  and  local  iniU- 
ative — opposed  to  the  conservative  view  that 
oonstltutlonal -limited  government  In  which 
Individual  liberty  is  pa.ramount. 

The  debate  was  marked  by  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  one  member  of  the  opposition 
to  prevent  my  speaklag.  Although  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  s.lde  nor  conservatives 
on  the  Democratic  sld":'  who  had  been  at- 
tacked the  previous  wttek  made  any  move 
to  prevent  the  speat.an  from  stating  their 
views,  my  effort  was  Immediately  challenged 
and  the  stalling  procedtre  of  asking  for  roll 
calls  was  used  so  that  1  hour  and  20  minutes 
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wa«  consumed  In  calling  the  roll  of  the  mem- 
bers twice  before  I  was  able  to  proceed. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  present  the  entire 
debate,  but  I  believe  It  ts  Important  that  you 
luiow  some  of  the  facts  brought  out.  1  en- 
deavored to  present  what  the  ACA  stands 
for  and  started  by  reading  what  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Constitutional  Action  consider 
themselves  to  be, 

"Americans  for  Constitutional  Action  is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  nationwide  political 
action  organization  which  is  dedicated  to 
these  theses:  (1)  That  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  originally  conceived 
provides  a  sound  foundation  upon  which  the 
structure  of  our  free  social  order  has  been 
erected,  and  (2)  If  we  are  to  preserve  that  so- 
cial order  In  America,  It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
protect  its  foundation  against  erosion  or 
destruction. 

"To  this  end  ACA  has  undertaken  to  help 
elect  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tlves  at  the  United  States  individuals  who. 
by  thetr  actions,  have  proved  their  allegiance 
to  the  original  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Constitution  Many  Important  and  vocal 
elements  among  our  people  have  subscribed 
to  the  thesis  enunciated  by  the  prominent 
Swedish  Socialist,  Ounnar  Myrdal.  who  was 
cited  favorably  by  our  Supreme  Court,  that 
'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
Impractical  and  unsulted  to  modem  condi- 
tions,' They  have  supported  measures  de- 
signed to  weaken  and  nullify  many  of  the 
Constitution's  provisions.  Unfortunately, 
their  efforts  have  been  8\iccessful.  In  part  at 
least.  Their  ends  have  been  accomplished, 
first,  by  tortuous  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  InterpretaUons  of  the  'general  wel- 
fare' and  'commerce'  clauses  and  the  various 
amendments  of  the  Constitution.  Second. 
by  an  ill-adrlsed  constitutional  amendment 
(the  16th — graduated  Income  tax)  which 
confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  confis- 
cate all  of  the  income  from  private  property 
and  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen's labor,  without  limitation.  Third,  by 
Jtidlclal  decisions  of  questionable  Jiu-lsdlc- 
tlon.  rationalized  by  the  so-called  New  So- 
cial Doctrine.  Fourth,  by"  abdication  by 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  authorities 
and  responsibilities  in  favor  of  an  all-power- 
ful Chief  Executive,  and  flfth.  by  bribery  of 
the  sovereign  States  with  'handouts'  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  are  financed 
by  tax  extortions  from  the  States'  own  citi- 
aens.  Concurrently,  the  States  are  required 
to  sanction  an  ever-increasing  surrender  of 
I>ower  to  the  Government  centralized  in 
Washington." 

In  alining  myself  with  these  fundamental 
beliefs  as  expressed  by  ACA  and  In  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  our  Constitution  as  a 
political  instrument  designed  to  provide  a 
"government  of  laws,  not  of  men."  I  was- 
pleased  to  recall  the  statement  of  the  great 
British  Prime  Minister.  William  E.  Gladstone. 
In  1878,  that  "the  American  Constitution  is 
the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a 
given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

The  seven  guidelines  on  which  ACA  bases 
its  index  In  evaluating  congressional  votes. 
and  to  which  I  wholeheartedly  subscribe 
are:  For  safeguarding  the  God-given  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  promoting  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  by  strengthening  constitu- 
tional government;  for  sound  money  and 
against  Inflation:  for  the  private  competi- 
tive market  and  against  government  inter- 
ference; for  local  self-government  and 
against  central  government  Intervention;  for 
private  ownership  and  against  Government 
ownership;  for  individual  liberty  and  against 
coercion;  for  National  soverelgfnty. 

My  concern,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
as  a  citizen  of  this  land,  rests  in  the  fact 
that  I  unabashedly  am  seeking  to  preserve 
three  things,  the  most  constructive  theses 
I  know.  In  order  to  maintain  the  society 
which  I  Inherited  and  which.  God  willing. 


we  will  preserve  and  pass  on  to  our  children. 
These  three  concepts  are  first,  capitalism. 
I  am  for  the  profit  motive,  unapologetic. 
unashamedly,  a  capltaUst.  Second,  preserv- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
Third,  preserving  the  Republic  as  a  form  of 
government. 

For  these  beliefs,  the  ACA  and  others  of 
use  subscribing  to  them,  were  accused  of 
doing  the  "Devil's  work."  It  seems  almost 
unnecessary  that  we  had  to  take  the  fioor 
of  the  House  to  answer  the  charges  as  It  Is 
almost  certain  that  the  thinking  American 
people  would  laugh  them  to  scorn.  I  hope 
the  debate  this  week  was  not  merely  a  re- 
butal  of  baseless  charges,  but  the  beginning 
of  a  determined  fight  by  conservatives  to 
preserve  the  principles  for  which  we  stand, 
a  fight  which  will  be  conducted  In  the  Con- 
gress, in  forums  across  the  land,  and  at  the 
polls. 

LtBEKAI.    PROGRAM    SEEKS    OPPOSmC    OOALS 

Recognized  spokesman  organization  for  the 
liberal  point  of  view  in  America  Is  the  ADA. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  point  out  what 
the  liberal  organization  believes.  My  re- 
search shows  they  believe  that  it  Is  possible 
for  a  police  state  to  be  obedient  to  the  popu- 
lar will;  that  the  apparatus  of  such  a  state 
can  be  so  affected  by  benevolence  that  it 
can  produce — through  such  coercive  meas- 
ures as  compulsory  union  membership, 
enforce  fraternization,  a  confiscatory  share- 
the-wealth  tax  system  and  a  strong  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy — a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  for  everybody,  complete  freedom  from 
fear,  want,  and  anxiety  for  all.  and  total 
economic  welfare  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
tat  the  entire  populace.  Before  It  is  too  late 
American  citizens  should  compare  these  plat- 
forms. ADA.  Socialist.  Communist  to  each 
other  and  the  ACA. 

Bxncz  Alckb. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Calendar  of  Eveots,  National  Gallery  of 
Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
-   or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PEXNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events,  June  1963.  of 
the  Gallery  of  Art: 

National     Gaixxbt     o%    Aar — Caixndar     or 
Events.  Juki  1963 

Gallery  hours:  Weekdays  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Sundays  3  pm.  to  10  p.m.  Admission 
Is  free  to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs 
scheduled. 

Permanent  collection:  Paintings  and 
sculpture  comprising  the  Mellon,  Samuel  H. 
Kress.  Wldener.  and  Chester  Dale  collections, 
with  gifts  from  other  donors,  are  located  on 
the  .main  floor.  The  Wldener  collection  of 
decorative  arts  Is  on  the  ground  floor. 

New  slide:  2  by  2  Inch  color  slide  Gen- 
tlleschl.  "The  Lute  Player."  35  cents  each, 
postpaid. 

New  reproductions:  Color  collotype  re- 
productions: "The  Castle  of  Nymphenburg." 
by  Bellotto;  20^  by  3«  Inches.  $18;  "The  Veil 
of  Veronica"  byFetl.  34  by  19%  Inches.  912: 
"The  SmaU  Cruciflzlon."  by  GrQewald.  34  by 
18  inches.  tlS;  "The  Lackawanna  Valley." 
bv  Inness,  3414  by  36  Inches.  915;  "Gare 
Salnt-Laaare."  by  Manet.  33%  by  27%  In- 
ches. $15;  all  postpaid. 


Concerts:  Following  the  program  on  June 
33.  the  gallery's  concerts  will  be  discontinued 
until  the  fall. 

Sunday  lectures:  The  series  of  lectures  on 
"Great  Artistic  Innovations,"  which  began 
In  May,  will  continue  through  June  30. 

LecTour:  A  radio  lectxire  device  is  In- 
stalled In  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks, 
running  continuously,  cover  most  of  the  pe- 
riods of  art  represented  by  the  collections. 
A  visitor  may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for 
25  cents  to  use  in  hearing  these  LecTour 
broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  to  the  public  Monday 
through  Saturday  11  am  to  4  p.m  Sunday 
4  p  m.  to  7  p.m. 

MONDAY.    MAT    37    THROUGH    STTNDAT.    JtTNK    2 

Painting  of  the  week:  Fra  Fllippo  Lippl. 
'Madonna  and  Child"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  col- 
lection), gallery  4.  Tuesday.  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  13  and  2;  Sunday  3:30 
and  6  30 

Toxir  of  the  week:  Color  and  value,  ro- 
tunda. Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday 1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Toxir:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3:  Thursday  1;  Sunday  6:00. 

Sunday  lecttire:  "Antonello  da  Messina" 
Gueet  speaker:  Elto  Gianturco.  professor  of 
art  history.  Hunter  College.  New  York,  lec- 
ture hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Last  concert  of  20th 
American  Music  Festival:  National  Gallery 
Orchestra.  Richard  Bales,  conductor;  east 
garden  court  8. 

MOIfDAT,  rum  »  THRO^TGH  SX7KDAT,  JXTKE  t 

Painting  of  the  week:  Plssarro  Boulevard 
des  Itallens.  Morning.  Sunlight"  (Chester 
Dale  collection),  gallery  88.  Tuesday  through 
Satiirday  13  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6:30 

Tour  of  the  week:  Composition,  rotunda, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Toiir:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3:  S\inday  5. 

Siuiday  lecture:  "Innovation  In  Japanese 
Art."  Guest  speaker,  Harold  P.  Stern,  asso- 
ciate c\irator  of  Japanese  art;  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery ot  Art,  Washington,  lectiu'e  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Enid  Dale,  pianist,  east 
garden  court  8. 

MONDAT,    JUNE    10    THROUGH    SUNDAT.   JUNE    IS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Penigino.  "The 
Cruclflxatlon  With  the  Virgin  8t.  John.  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen"  (Mellon 
collection),  gallery  8,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday 12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  0:30. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Space  and  form,  ro- 
tunda. Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sunday 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda. Monday  tlirough  Saturday  11  and  S: 
Sunday  5. 

Films:  "Art  in  Exhibition."  produced  by 
Tale  University;  "The  Art  Museum  In  Amer- 
ican Life."  produced  by  the  US  Information 
Agency,  lecture  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Marjorle  Hayward  Madey. 
soprano:  Nathan  Price,  pianist;  east  garden 
court  8. 

MONDAY.    JUNE    17    THROUGH    SUNDAY.    JUNE    33 

Painting  of  the  week:  Raphael.  "The 
Alba  Madonna"  (Mellon  collection),  gallery 
8.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sun- 
day 3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  of  the  week :  Tactile  Values,  rotunda. 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Toxir:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  8; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Klrchner  and  Expres- 
sionism." Guest  speaker.  Donald  Gordon, 
professor  of  fine  arts.  Dickinson  College. 
Carlisle,  lecture  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  The  Cantilena  trio,  east 
garden  court  8. 
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MONDAY,   JUNE    24    THROUGH    StmOAT,    JUNR    30 

Painting  of  the  week:  Turner.  "Keelmen 
Heaving  in  Coals  by  Moonlight"  (Wldener 
collection),  gallery  57,  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  12  and   2;   Sunday  3:30  and  6:30. 

Tour  for  the  week:  Line,  rotunda;  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection,  ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3; 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture :  "Mark  Tobey  and  Oriental 
Influences  in  American  Art."  Guest  speaker, 
Allen  S.  Weller,  professor  of  fine  arts.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign -Urbana,  lec- 
ture hall,  4. 


Happy  Birthday,  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Thursday  marked  the  75th  birth- 
day of  James  A.  Parley.  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Join  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
this  great  American.  Peter  Klhss,  of  the 
New  York  Times,  captured  the  spirit  of 
Jim  Farley  in  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  May  29.  I  would  like 
to  bring  the  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Parlxt.  75  Tomorrow.  Wiixjno  To  Run  rot. 
OmcE — Democratic  Leader  Views  Himself 
AS  A  Winner — Still  in  Rugged  Health,  Hr 
Puts  in  a  Long  Dat 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

Jim  Parley  turns  75  years  old  tomorrow 
and  the  political  craftsman  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal  era  Is  as  rugged  and 
genial  as  ever.  Also,  he  is  ready  for  more 
political  activity. 

As  to  why  his  Democratic  successors  are 
having  so  much  strife  and  so  many  problems 
In  New  York,  the  fcMTner  State  and  National 
Democratic  chairman  says  bluntly:  "One  dif- 
ficulty is  there  isn't  enough  truth  telling 
among  the  leaders. 

"I  never  lied  to  anyone  who  came  to  me 
seeking  a  favor  or  assistance."  he  says.  "I 
would  tell  him  the  reason  why  something 
couldn't  be  done  if  It  was  possible  to  do  that. 
TYuth  saves  a  lot  of  embarrassing  questions, 
if  you  dont  remember  what  you  said." 

As  to  his  own  plans,  this  is  not  the  time 
he  wants  to  make  a  definite  decision  on 
whether  to  try  for  U3.  Senator  in  1964.  when 
Kenneth  B.  ELkatinc,  a  Republican,  will  be 
up  for  reelection. 

"If  I  was  Interested  and  I  was  nominated," 
Mr.  Farley  says  candidly,  "I  feel  certain  I 
could  add  more  strength  to  the  Democratic 
ticket  than  any  of  the  men  being  mentioned 
for  the  post.  I  believe  I  could  bring  back 
to  the  Democratic  Party  many  who  have 
left  the  party." 

Jim  Parley — known  that  way  to  five  Presi- 
dents, although  formally  he  is  James  Alo- 
yslus  Parley— Is  getting  along  in  years  only 
by  the  calendar.  Last  year  his  travels  took 
him  63,000  miles;  he  attended  98  dinners  and 
78  business  luncheons. 

quick  and  analtticai. 
His  talk  is  quick,  analjrtlcal.  anecdotal. 
His  face  Is  healthily  pink,  between  silver 
fringes  of  hair.  Two  operations  overcame  the 
detached  retina  in  his  right  eye  inflicted  by 
a  frenzied  placard  wlelder  at  the  I960  E>eino- 
cratic  Convention.  He  usee  light  bom- 
rimmed  glasses  chiefly  for  reading. 


He  gets  up  In  his  Waldorf  Towers  apart- 
ment about  7  ajn.,  bathes  and  shaves,  and 
breakfasts  simply  in  the  coffee  shop. 

He  avoids  heavy  lunches;  on  his  own  he 
goes  to  a  small  restaurant  for  a  bowl  of  soup, 
Jello,  and  coffee.  His  one  big  meal  is  at 
night.  His  6-foot-2  frame  has  carried  206 
pounds  for  years;  if  he  picks  up  p>oundage 
over  a  weekend,  he  tapers  off  at  once. 

He  goes  to  Turkish  baths  as  "the  one  place 
In  the  world  where  I  relax."  He  neither 
drinks  liquor  nor  smokes  because  of  his 
mother's  influence.  He  gets  to  bed  by  11:30 
six  nights  a  week,  after  hearing  the  news 
and  saying  his  prayers.  He  walks  as  much 
as  he  can,  but  does  no  formal  exercising. 

Mr.  Farley  gets  to  his  18th  floor  office  at 
the  Coca-Cola  Exp>ort  Corp.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  at  53d  Street — he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  company  since  resigning  as  Post- 
master General  in  1940 — about  8:45  ajn. 
He  frequently  stays  until  6 :  30  p jn.  He  shows 
up  Saturday  mornings,  too.  to  catch  up  on 
telephone  messages,  mall  and  reports.  He 
takes  some  afternoons  c^  for  baseball  or 
football. 

Politically,  he  Is  "not  very  active  because 
I'm  not  Invited  to  be,  but  that's  no  com- 
plaint." He  figured  prominently  as  a  plan- 
ner in  Mayor  Wagner's  successful  primary 
fight  In  1961  and  in  the  mayor's  BUbse<.]uent 
reelection  campaign. 

Last  year  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
take  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor against  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  and  "I 
feel  I  would  have  won."  The  Democratic 
Party's  trouble  in  the  city  and  State  for 
years,  he  says,  has  been  that  "it  has  been 
leaderless  because  too  many  leaders  have 
been  competing  for  control." 

The  party,  under  Governors  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  and  in  President  Roosevelt's  first  P 
years  "passed  more  beneficent  legislation  in 
my  Judgment  than  ever  was  passed  in  tt.e 
history  of  the  country." 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  whose  nom- 
ination Mr.  Farley  urged  long  before  "ihe 
I960  convention,  and  he  jM-edlcts  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy "will  go  down  into  history  as  one  of  our 
greatest  President's." 

Mr.  Parley's  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  A. 
Plnnegan.  died  January  14,  1965.  His  daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth  Is  married  to  Glenn  D.  Mont- 
gomery, an  engineer  fOT  the  Long  Lines  De- 
partment of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph Co.  Another  daughter.  Ann,  is  mar- 
ried to  Edward  J.  Hlckey,  3d,  who  is  In  the 
men's  furnishings  business  in  Grosse  Point. 
Mich.  His  son,  James  A.,  Jr.,  is  a  member 
of  the  State  athletic  commission,  a  post  Mr. 
Parley,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  State 
harness  racing  commission,  also  held. 


For  Bodget  Bosters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  KBW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  debt  reaching  monstrous  proportions 
the  following  letter  that  t^peared  today 
in  the  New  York  Mirror's  editorial  page 
is  an  excellent  reminder  of  what  the 
Congress  is  doing  to  our  future: 

Thank  You  Lettes 
(In  case  anyone  is  working  up  a  time  cap- 
sule, we  nominate  f ca-  inclusion  the  following 
piece  by  Jim  Grtfflth.  Jr.,  editor  of  tb* 
Lusk  (Wyo.)  Herald,  under  the  title  "A  Let- 
ter to  Putvu-e  Americans.") 


To  MY  GRCAT-GRKAT-GRAKDCHILDRKir: 

Inasmuch  as  wt  shall  never  meet,  I  want 
to  leave  you  this  rote  of  appreciation.  You 
see.  it  was  during  my  lifetime  that  the  lead- 
ers of  t)ie  United  SUtes  decided  to  spend 
some  of  the  tax  money  that  your  great- 
grandparents,  grandparents,  parents  and 
you,  and  most  likely  your  descendants, 
would  have  to  pay. 

Thar.k  you  for  your  generosity. 

Our  practice  of  deflcit  financing  was 
started  during  a  financial  depression  and 
was  nocessary.  It  was  necessary  to  ccmtlnue 
the  jjractlce  through  a  great  war  called 
World  War  U.  Following  World  War  n.  the 
Unitisd  States  had  a  period  of  long  prosper- 
ity, but  we  had  grown  accustomed  to  spend- 
ing more  tax  money  than  we  liked  to  pay. 
Ratlier  than  paying  off  what  we  had  bor- 
rowid,  we  decided  to  let  you  do  it. 

I  hope  you  wont  hate  the  memory  of  my 
generation.  Mostly,  they  were  darn  fine  peo- 
ple They  would  have  liked  to  leave  you 
the  same  rich,  debt-free  heritage  that  they 
received,  but  In  the  name  of  progress  we 
had  to  get  money  from  someone.  We  took  it 
from  you.    Thanks. 

With  appreciation, 

Great-Great-Grandpa  Jim. 
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but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
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ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports cw  docimaents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nimiber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
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Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
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(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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Hon.  R.  Sargent  Shrirer,  Peace  Corps 
Director,  Gives  Significant  Address  at 
75th  Anniversary  Commencement  of 
Salem  (W.  Va.)  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1963 
is  a  signincant  year  for  aU  West  Virgin- 
ians, particularly  tlose  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  steady  growth 
of  my  alma  mater.  Salem  College. 

Located  in  Salem.  W.  Va.,  this  small, 
private,  liberal  arts  college  is  observing 
the  anniversaries  of  events  important  in 
its  life  as  an  Institution  which  molds 
American  youth.  This  Is  the  10th  year 
in  which  the  helpful  programs  of  the 
American  Humanics  Foundation  have 
been  in  existence  6n  the  campus.  Like- 
wise, this  Is  Salem's  diamond  jubilee 
year,  and  the  75th  anniversary  of  its 
first  ctMnmencement  exercises  held  in 
1888.  _    , 

Finally,  this  is  "Centennial  '63"— West 
Virginia's  100th  year  of  Statehood  and 
the  time  set  aside  for  commemoration  of 
our  past,  and  rededicatlon  to  challenges 
of  the  future. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  a 
portion  of  the  75th  anniversary  com- 
mencement exercises,  and  related  pro- 
prams  at  Salem  College,  which  lasted 
from  Friday.  May  24.  through  Thursday, 

May  30.  „      .,  ,  w 

On  Tuesday,  May  28,  Mrs.  Randolph 
and  I  hosted  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Honorable  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps.    In  attendance  were 
members  of  the  faculty  and  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Salem  CoUege.    Distinguished 
guests  Included:  Charles  R.  Van  Horn, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad;  Mayor  and  Mrs. 
Roger  E.  Garrett,  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.; 
T.  Edward  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Salem 
College  board  of  directors;  Byron  Ran- 
dolph,  West   Virginia   counsel   for   the 
Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion;   Attorney   Eugene   Eason,   of    the 
Clarksburg    committee;    U.S.    AUomey 
Robert  Maxwell;   Mrs.  Samuel  Kistler. 
chairman  of  the  faculty  committee;  and 
Miss    Alta   Van   Horn,    academic    con- 
sultant. 

Also  participating  In  the  limcheon 
program  was  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hill,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Council  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Colleges.  Dr.  Hill 
expressed  a  meaningful  tribute  to  Direc- 
tor Shriver  and  to  Salem  College,  indi- 
cating that  our  West  Virginia  institution 
is  contributing  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  quality  education. 


Appendix 

I  request  that  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Hill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  gathering  of  ^ 
special  note  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May 
28,  at  Salem  College — the  recognition 
convocation,  at  which  the  Honorable  R. 
Sargent  Shriver  gave  the  inspiring  mes- 
sage. It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce 
the  Peace  Corps  Director,  and  to  com- 
ment on  his  commendable  achievements 
as  leader  of  this  worldwide  venture  to- 
ward improved  international  under- 
standing. 

Director  Shriver  presented  a  dynsmiic 
address,  discussing  the  qualificatioris  of 
America  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
He  pointed  out  that  we  have  entered  a 
grave  period  in  which  both  our  capabili- 
ties and  our  resolve  will  be  sorely  tested, 
and  expressed  the  confidence  that  young 
Americans  would  respond  with  deter- 
mination. 

I  request  that  my  introductory  greet- 
ing, and  the  address  of  Hon.  Sargent 
Shriver  at  the  recognition  convocation 
of  Salem  College,  May  28,  1963,  be 
reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  75th  Anniversary  Commercement  • 
Exercises  of  Salem  College  were  held  on 
Thursday,  May  30,  and  were  attended 
by  approximately  1.000  persoris. 

Focal  point  of  the  week's  activities  was 
reached  when  Dr.  K.  Duane  Hurley, 
president  of  Salem  College,  conferred 
degrees  on  a  graduating  class  of  133. 
one  of  the  largest  in  Salem's  history. 
However,  an  effective  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  carried  forward  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

John  Griggs,  student  federation  pres- 
ident for  the  coming  year,  thanked  those 
organizations  and  private  groups  which 
have  materially  assisted  In  the  expan- 
sion  of    Salem   College.      Larry  Miller, 
student  federation  president  for  1962- 
63  spoke  of  the  support  that  Salem  has 
received  from  individuals  through  the 
years.     He   especially  singled   out   for 
praise  the  late  Michael  L.  Benedum,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Burdick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  M.  Davis,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper 
Ramsburg.     The  final  student  speaker 
was    Jennings     Randolph,    Jr.,     great 
grandson  of  Jesse  Randolph,  first  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Salem  College.    He 
pointed  out  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  participate  in  educa- 
tion,   In    making    possible    long-range 
plans,  student  loans,  and  programs  for 
housing,  building  and  research. 

President  Hurley  announced  that  in 
keeping  with  the  commencement  theme 
"Partners  in  Education."  specific  recog- 
nition would  be  given  to  organizations 
and  persons  whose  interest  In  education 
has  made  academic  excellence  possible 
at  Salem.  Members  of  the  Salem  Col- 
lege Board  of  Directors  presented  cita- 
tions and  plaques  to  the  recipients,  as 


follows:  Edwin  Bond,  of  Salem,  to  Wil- 
liam Wilson.  C.I.T,  Flrxancial  Corpora- 
tion representative;  Mrs.  Oscar  Nelson, 
of  Charleston,  to  Attorney  Byron  Ran- 
dolph, attorney  for  the  Claude  Worth- 
ington Benedum  Foundation;  Board  of 
Directors  Chairman  T.  Edward  Davis,  of 
Salem,  to  James  Hosey,  representative 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Foundation; 
Sanford  Randolph  of  Clarksburg.  W.  Va., 
to  Walter  Koupal.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Foundation  representative;  and,  Harley 
D.  Bond  of  Plainfleld,  N.J.,  to  H.  K.  Baer. 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Salem  CoUege  it  was  my 
joy  to  present- an  award  to  Jay  DeVon, 
director  of  the  College  Housing  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.  Almost  $1  million  in 
loans  have  been  made  for  buildings  on 
the  campus. 

Dr.  William  C.  Sanborn,  academic 
dean,  presented  to  President  Hurley  the 
graduating  class.  Degrees  were  awarded 
and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  with 
the  reading  of  the  beautiful  poem,  "This 
Is  Salem  College."  by  the  author,  Dr. 
John  Nelson,  of  Clarksburg. 

I  request  that  the  poem  "This  Is  Salem 
College"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

Also  taking  part  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises  were:  Rev.  W.  S.  Patter- 
son, minister  of  the  Salem  Methodist 
Church,  who  gave  the  Invocation;  Rev. 
Edward  W.  Turns,  pastor  of  the  Salem 
Baptist  Church,  who  read  the  scripture; 
Rev  C  W.  P.  Hansen,  pastor  of  the 
Salem  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church,  who 
gave  the  opening  prayer;  and  Rev.  Men- 
dell  L  Gainer,  pastor  of  the  Salem  Evan- 
gelical United  Brethren  Church,  who 
offered  the  benediction. 

At  the  baccalaureate  service,  held 
Sxmday  evening  at  the  Nathan  Goff 
Armory.  Oarksburg,  W.  Va..  an  in- 
spirational and  meaningful  message 
was  brought  by  Dr.  M.  S.  Harvey,  mm- 
ister  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  of 
Akron.  Ohio.  In  his  sermon  "Six  Weeks 
"TU  Frost,"  Dr.  Harvey  made  reference 
to  the  life  and  worthwhile  work  of  the 
famed  West  Virginia  oil  tycoon.  Michael 
Late  Benedum.  Col.  Paul  G.  Benedum. 
nephew  of  the  late  industrialist-philan- 
thropist, received  an  honorary  doctorate 
In  humanities  at  the  baccalaureate. 
Col  Benedum  is  now  president  of  the 
Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Founda- 
tion, a  group  which  has  been  instnmien- 
tal  In  advancing  many  educational  proj- 
ects In  the  Mountain  State. 

During  the  observances  of  the  75th 
arinlversary  commencement  a  degree 
was  also  conferred  on  Hon.  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  The  Peace  Corps  Director  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humanics  at  the  recognition  convo- 
cation, May  38. 
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to  build  their  Bocletlea.  they.  In  turn,  help 
Tin  to  Strengthen  oxir*.  wi^k 

The««  are  the  American  principle,  which 
haTe^ven  shape  and  meaning  to  the  Peace 
CorJeT     ?hU     U     What     the     Peace     Corp. 

""  Aii^SiJauw  It  ta  your  Peace  Corps.  I  envy 

^°Sther  generation,  of  West  Virginians  have 
h^  \he  chance  to  flght  foe  the«!  principles 
orthe  fleld  of  battle.  And  they  responded 
with  immense  determlnaUon  and  courage. 

You  can  now  struggle  for  the  same  cause 
with  the  tooU  of  peace  and  progress-your 
■kill,  and  thought  and  dedication. 

A  Peace  Corp.  volunteer.  David  Crozler, 
was  kUled  In  a  motor  vehicle  accident  in 
ColumbU.  He  had  written  hU  parents:  If 
U  came  to  It.  I  had  rather  give  my  ife 
helping  theae  people  rather  than  looking 
down  a  gun  barrel  at  them." 

AcroM  the  world  are  hundreds  of  million, 
of  people  struggling  to  break  the  bond,  which 
chamthem  to  Uve.  of  poverty  and  disease 
and  hopleswies..  You.  the  citizens  of  thU 
historic  State,  have  the  chance-through  the 
Peace  Corp.  and  In  a  dozen  different  ways  to 
help  them  break  thoM  bond., 

By  rising  to  thl.  challenge— thla  unprece- 
dented opportunity  never  before  offered  to 
any  generation  of  American*— you  will  carry 
fOTward.  acroe.  the  world,  the  wme  Ideal, 
which  your  ancestor,  labored  for  here  In 
these  hill,  and  farm..  You  wlU  be  glvln« 
the  answer  to  those  who  doubt  whether 
America  still  ha.  the  toughne..  and  dedica- 
tion which  made  her  great. 

This  Is  Saltm  Colleck  (Diamond  Jobilbb) 

(By  John  P.  NelK») 

-In  the  beginning,  God." 
Theee  >'"'^  this  lovely  valley. 
A  colony,  a  yearning. 
A  valley  ot  learning. 
This  Is  Salem  College. 

What  depth  of  soil  has  settled  here. 

Whence  waters  run  to  the  sea. 

What  eagerness  of  mind. 

So  sure  to  And. 

With  masters  of  life  and  logic. 

What  God  designs  to  be. 

Thl.  U  Salem  CoUege. 

Carefully  nursed  In  Infancy. 

It.  childhood  gravely  shaken 

By  fear,  and  teen. 

While  acrofl.  the  yecurs. 

Battle,  were  lost  but  campaigns  won 

With  a  generalship  that  oost 

Bended  knee,  and  wee  houra — 

This  is  Salem  College. 

Not  at  the  top  doee  learning  begin. 
But  somewhere  farther  down; 
ICinds.  like  skyscrapers,  are  deeply  bound 
To  ancient  rock,  yet  alive  and  free. 
Building  vigor,  honor  ..and  knowledge. 
Not  a  "tower  of  Babel." 
But  a  temple  at  hiunlllty. 
Thla  Is  Salem  College. 

New  times  reqiilre  new  map.. 
More  space  and  quality: 
Challenged  by  modernity  and  awe 
With  p>oundlng8  at  the  door. 
How  can  we  meet  the  call? 
"Go  forward."  said  God.  "and  see." 
So  often.  In  the  crucial  hour. 
Came  decisive  forces — and  more. 
This  Is  Salem  College. 

Prom  everywhere,  they  oame 
To  this  magnetic  center. 
They  worked;  they  played; 
Made  friends  and  prayed; 
Endeared  to  their  alma  mater. 
Never  rejecting. 
Always  reelecting. 
See  them  on  the  slopes  of  life; 
Servant,  of  man  on  every  plateau; 
With  some  at  the  very  top. 
The  glory  of  God.  reflecting. 
This  Is  Salem  CoUege. 


So  here  we  are  In  .Ixty-three 
Our  diamond  Jubilee. 
TheM  hills,  thU  lovely  valley. 
But  behold: 

A  wider  conununlty  yearning: 
A  greater  valley  of  learning. 
This  U  Salem  College. 


Dedicatioa  of  the  School  of  the  Holy 
Child,  Potomac,  Md. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAKYLAITD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 
Mr  MATTOAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
23  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  OBoyle, 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Washing- 
ton,  offlciatfid   at  ceremonies   forma  ly 
dedicating  the  School  of  the  Holy  Child, 
at  Potomac,  Md..  in  the  district  I  am 
privUeged  to  represent  In  Congress.    I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  Join  with  Arch- 
bishop O^Boyle  in  extending  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  the-Holy  Child  Jesus,  who  operate 
this  exceUent  new  college  preparatory 
school  for  girls,  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  Maryland  and  to  the  SUth  District. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  people 
of   my   district   in   wishing   the   Sisters 
every  success. 

In  connection  with  dedication  of  this 
school,  which  opened  in  Potomac  in  Sep- 
tember of  1961,  some  facts  concerning  the 
history  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus  should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
The  society  was  established  in  England 
In  1846.  but  its  foundress.  Mother  Cor- 
nelia Connelly,  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia and  a  ccflivert  to  Catholicism. 

Mother  Connelly  came  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1862  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing the  first  convent  of  the  Holy  Child 
In  America  in  the  Baltimore  area  on 
property  which  had  been  given  to  her 
order.  The  fortunes  of  the  Civil  War 
interfered,  however,  but  before  returning 
to  England  Mother  Connelly  did  estab- 
lish a  convent  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
on  other  property  which  had  been  do- 
nated to  the  society. 

The  society's  decision  to  locate  a 
School  of  the  Holy  ChUd  in  Potomac 
marks  a  fulfillment,  in  a  sense,  of  the 
plan  envisioned  a  century  ago  by  Mother 
Cormelly.  And  in  the  intervening  years 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  ChUd  Jesus  has 
been  most  successful  in  this  coimtry. 
The  Sisters  have  acquired  an  enviable 
naUonal  reputation  as  highly  skilled  and 
deeply  devoted  educators. 

The  prefect  of  the  Potomac  School  of 
the  Holy  Child  is  Mother  Mary  Celestine, 
SJI.C.J..  who  served  15  years  prior  to 
1961  as  prefect  of  St.  Leonard's  Academy 
of  the  Holy  Child,  in  Philadelphia,  one 
of   the  society's  oldest  schools  in  this 
country.    She  heads  a  faculty  all  of  the 
religious  members  of  which  have  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  their  respective  fields. 
She  carries  on  the  educational  traditions 
of  her  order  in  which  emphasis  is  placed 
on  small  classes  which  are  conducive  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
close  personal  contract  between  teacher 
and  student. 


The  school  has  Just  completed  its  sec- 
ond year  of  operation  with  40  girls  en- 
rolled in  two  classes,  the  first  of  which 
will  graduate  in  June  of  1965.  In  the 
fall  another  25  girls  will  enter  the  school 
and  ultimately  enrollment  wUl  reach  its 
present  maximum  limit  of  about  100  stu- 
dents. The  Sisters  hope  to  increase  this 
capacity  to  som^  extent  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
work  of  this  order  and  with  Schools  of 
the  Holy  ChUd  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.    By  way  of  summary,  however,' 
I  would  like  to  note  that  the  society  op- 
erates college  preparatory  schools,  as  well 
as  parochial  schools  amd  convents.  In 
California,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Illi- 
nois,  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Oregon,  and  Pennsylvania.    Rose- 
mont  College,  in  Rosemont,  Pa.,  is  the 
order's  only  college  In  the  United  States. 
Founded    by    a   native    daughter    of 
America,  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus  now  is  headed  by  its  first  American 
mother  general  since  the  days  of  Mother 
Connelly.     She   is  Rev.   Mother   Mary 
Laurentia,  SJI.C.J.,  former  superior  of 
the  Holy  Child  Convent  at  New  Sharon, 
Pa.,  whose  headquarters  now  as  mother 
general  are  located  in  Rome. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Members,  especially  my  coUeagues 
from  the  Philadelphia  area,  that  steps 
have  been  iniUated  in  Rome  toward 
beatification  and  ultimate  canonization 
of  Mother  Connelly  as  a  saint  In  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  I  am  certain  that 
all  of  us  in  the  House,  and  all  Americans, 
can  share  in  the  justifiable  pride  which 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  can  and  will 
display  when  in  due  course  a  native 
daughter  is  raised  to  sainthood. 

The  dedication  address  at  the  School 
of  Holy  Child  on  May  23  was  delivered 
by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  S.  Spence,  S.T^j., 
director  of  education  for  the  Archdiocese 
of  Washington.  He  reviewed  the  educa- 
tional concepts  advanced  by  Mother  Con- 
nelly and  referred  to  her  as  a  "probable 
saint.-  But  Monsignor  Spence.  in  his 
remarks,  went  beyond  this  review  of  the 
life  of  Mother  Connelly  and  the  work  of 
her  order  to  comment  most  appropriately 
on  the  subject  of  private  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Sjjence's  keen 
understanding  of  the  role  of  private  edu- 
cation in  a  democratic  society  is  reflected 
in  his  remarks  at  the  Holy  Child  School 
dedicaUon.  He  sees  in  both  private  and 
public  education  the  need  for  discipline 
and  submission  to  authority,  in  the  home 
as  well  as  In  the  school,  as  the  essential 
element  In  effective  education  of  young 
men  and  women  in  modem  America.  His 
remarks  in  this  respect  have  meaning  for 
all  of  us. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
text  of  Monsignor  Spence's  remarks  at 
the  dedication  of  the  School  of  the  Holy 
Child  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Dedication  of  thx  School  or  the  Holt 
Child,  Potomac,  Md.,  Mat  23,   1963 
(By  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Spence) 
Today's   Joyous  occasion   affords   a  timely 
opportunity  of  speaking  brleHy  of  the  parents' 
and  students'  role  In  private  education.    Like 
the  red   spots  that  signalize  the   advent  of 
measles  or  chicken  pox.  there  are  cropping 
out  all  over  the  educaUonal  body  of  Amer- 
ica   disorders  that  are  ascribed  by  some  as 
symptoms  of  spring  fever,  fashionable  fads 
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of  Ivy  league  habitues,  or  other  superficial 
adolescent  maladies. 

I  believe  these  symptoms  go  deeper.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  harbingers  of  a  more  virulent 
and  fearful  disease.  I  believe  they  are  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  a  malignant  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  individual 
freedom  and  submission  to  authority.  Re- 
bellions against  methods  of  teaching,  mark- 
ing, discipline,  required  standards  of  dress, 
demeanor,  and  deportment  In  private  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  indicate  quite  clearly 
that  many  people,  parents  and  pupils  alike, 
are  confusing  the  political  freedom  of  In- 
dividuals In  a  democracy  with  the  disciplin- 
ary and  academic  conformity  Intrinsic  to  a 
private  educational  Institution. 

Private  schools  and  colleges  are  not  built 
by  public  funds,  supported  by  public  sub- 
sidies, directed  by  public  representatives,  do 
not  offer  currlculums  of  public,  democratic 
choice,  and  are  not  subject  to  private  or  In- 
dividual Judgments  of  policy,  so  long  as  the 
Institutions  are  licensed  by  the  state  as 
being  In  the  Interest  of  the  common  good 
and  by  the  church  as  being  contributory  to 
conunon  spiritual  welfare. 

They  are  built,  owned,  operated,  and  gov- 
erned by  private  organizations,  either  re- 
ligious or  lay.  No  student  Is  bound  to  at- 
tend them;  but  If  the  student  Is  permitted 
to  attend,  be  or  she  must  submit  to  the  au- 
thority responsible  for  them.  If  they  object 
to  that  authority,  they  are  free  to  leave;  but 
as  long  as  they  remain,  they  must  obey  or 
else  be  forced  to  go.  This  principle  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  or  order  and  Justice 
In  and  toward  the  Institution;  but  it  Is  also 
equally  essential  to  the  proper  character  for- 
mation of  the  students,  to  which  the  Insti- 
tution commits  Itself  to  develop  In  all  their 
charges  as  law-abiding  citizens  of  our  Amer- 
ica of  tomorrow. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  this  same 
principle  of  submission  holds  true,  with 
adaptations  of  course,  to  public  Institutions 
of  learning,  for  no  society  can  achieve  Its 
and  without  the  exercise  of  authority.  What 
kind  of  a  reversal  of  order  would  result  If 
those  to  be  educated  governed  the  educators; 
If  those  who  came  to  learn  were  allowed  to 
teach  the  teachers  and  determine  the  courses 
of  study  for  themselves? 

Not  only  Is  this  theme  timely.  It  Is  most 
appropriate  to  this  dedication,  because  the 
foundress  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus.  Mother  Cornelia  Connelly,  had  such 
strong  convictions  on  the  necessity  of  re- 
spect for  authority  and  the  autonomy  of 
authority  as  the  basis  of  sound  education 
that  she  fought  for  Its  preservation  In  her 
philosophy  program,  and  techniques  of  ed- 
ucation through  opposition  from  her  blood 
relatives  and  confreres  §t  home,  through 
local  ecclesiastical  personages,  all  the  way  to 
the  top  echelons  of  government  In  Rome 
Itself.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of  her  life 
she  won  her  case  against  terrific  odds,  and 
since  then  her  victory  has  proved  its  merit 
In  the  achievements  of  her  spiritual  daugh- 
ters. 

The  life  of  Cornelia  Connelly,  wife,  mother, 
nun.  and  probable  saint,  reads  as  grlpplngly 
as  a  tlrst-class  detective  story,  so  compelling 
that  only  with  great  restraint  can  one  put 
down  her  biography  once  it  has  been  opened. 

A  profitable  use  of  our  time  today  might 
be  spent  on  outlining  for  you  some  of  the 
principles  that  guided  the  evolution  of 
Mother  Connelly's  educational  program. 
First  of  aU.  she  started  with  the  premise  that 
her  plan  of  operation  could  be  most  effective 
If  it  were  limited  in  scope  only  to  those 
children  of  homogeneous  cultural  back- 
ground. She  knew  It  would  not  do  for  a 
whole  system  of  public  education  where 
.schools  were  compelled  to  accept  all  children, 
regardless  of  home  condition.  Her  program 
demanded  that  the  respect  for  authority  re- 
quired In  the  school  had  to  be  supported  by 


the  same  respect  for  authority  in  the  home, 
where  education  really  begins,  where  it  mc«t 
extensively  developed  freely,  and  where  it 
reaches  Its  flower  and  maturity. 

Notice  that  she  did  not  require  sameness 
of  Intellectual  ability,  sameness  of  racial 
ancestry,  sameness  of  social  standing — but 
only  sameness  of  cultural  background  in 
which  the  authority  of  home  life  followed  the 
divine  natural  pattern  of  the  father  being 
the  head,  the  mother  his  handmaid,  and  the 
children  being  the  God-entrusted  charges 
for  the  parents  to  guide,  govern,  and  du-ect 
until  the  time  when  the  youngsters  were 
capable  of  functioning  Independently 
through  the  exercise  of  their  fully  developed 
faculties  and  powers.  Only  In  such  cases 
would  the  home  complement  the  school  In 
Its  efforts  to  educate  the  child. 

Her  technique  of  teaching  employed  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas'  axiom,  "Nil  In  In^elect, 
nisi  prlus  In  .senslus,"  as  Its  launching  pad. 
•Nothing  passes  Into  the  Intellect,  without 
first  F>asslng  through  the  senses."  Hence  she 
Insisted  upon  eye  appeal  as  a  premise  to  In- 
tellectual interest.  Get  the  child  Interested 
with  Its  senses  and  Imagination,  and  then 
you  can  teach  her  to  memorize  and  to  under- 
stand. 

Applied  to  the  abstract  subject  of  arith- 
metic, she  urged  that  mathematics  be  starteu 
"partly  with  a  box  of  bricks,  a  box  of  cards, 
weights,  and  a  few  plain  figures  capable  of 
being  taken  to  pieces,  so  that  their  eyes  and 
Imagination  become  involved  In  the  observa- 
tion of  objects.  They  do  not  use  numbers 
for  their  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
things  numbered.  They  count  by  sight  and 
are  not  able  to  abstract  numbers  from  the 
things." 

She  believed  that  the  lessons  learned  must 
be  short  and  within  the  capacity  of  the  child. 
Yet  she  was  careful  to  discriminate  and  to 
protect  any  particular  sparks  of  Individuality 
and  inspiration  she  divined  In  any  of  her 
pupils.  Justice,  she  believed,  did  not  lie  In 
equality  of  treatment,  and  she  felt  firmly 
that  "one  yoke  for  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  Is 
tyranny." 

"Be  accurate"  was  her  favorite  advice,  but 
nonetheless  she  advised  her  nuns  not  to  be 
to  severe  in  the  criticism  and  correction  of 
compositions.  "We  are  not  to  expect  a  per- 
fect composition  from  a  child.  It  is  easy  to 
correct  redundancy,  but  a  barren  genius  has 
no  remedy." 

Thus  we  see  her  recognition  of  Individual 
differences  of  talent  and  ability,  which  can 
be  encouraged  and  developed  to  the  full,  over 
and  above  the  basic  requirements  exacted 
of  all  pupils. 

There  are  other  distinctive  feat\ire«  of 
Mother  Connelly's  educational  philosophy,  of 
course;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  highlight 
their  value  as  being  worthy  of  yoxir  endorse- 
ment and  Justification  for  the  Investment 
you  parents  are  making  In  this  torm.  of  pri- 
vate but  expensive  type  of  education. 

To  the  students  here  at  Holy  Child  let  me 
say  a  final  word  of  admonition:  "To  whcan 
much  Is  given,  of  her  much  Is  expected." 
You  are  enjoying  rare  opportunitlee  of  edu- 
cation, purchased  by  those  who  love  you  and 
who  are  dedicated  to  your  total  development 
with  aU  their  souls.  Your  responsibility  of 
profiting  by  these  opportunities  Is  great  In- 
deed. Do  not  be  turned  aside  from  the  at- 
tainment of  these  goals  by  the  temper  of  our 
times.  Rememt>er  that  you  are  here  to  learn 
and  make  your  own  a  solid  set  of  values  that 
will  equip  you  for  outstanding  citizenship 
and  leadership  In  moral  perfection.  The  key 
to  your  full  response  is  humble  and  willing 
submission  to  authority  In  school  and  at 
home. 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  you  are  weeds 
growing  In  a  hot  house  of  unreality.  Orchids 
and  flowers  of  rare  delicacy  require  a  warm 
climate  of  extraordinary  protection  until 
they  are  mature  and  strong.  But  there 
comes  a  day  when  these  blossom^  of  beauty 


and  fragrance  can  be  admitted  to  the  un- 
stable elements  of  the  world  outside,  where 
they  will  radiate  their  loveliness  and  charm 
without  danger  of  wilt  or  blemish,  because 
their  Inward  stamina  has  been  strengthened 
and  readied  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can 
withstand  the  perils  of  heat  and  cold  with- 
out losing  the  vigor  and  loveliness  of  their 
Inner  life.  May  such  be  the  fruits  of  every 
graduate  of  this  new  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus. 


Labor  Relations  Board  Makes  People 
Wonder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  of  Spartanburg, 
S.C.,  has  posed  a  most  impjortant  ques- 
tion in  an  editorial  dated  May  30,  1963. 
and  entitled  "Labor  Relations  Board 
Makes  People  Wonder."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  outstanding  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Laboh  Relations  Boako  Makes  People 

WONDEB 

What  Is  the  jwoper  function  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board? 

Is  It  to  be  a  partisan,  a  promoter,  a  pro- 
tector oT  labor  \inion  organization — with 
very  little  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple affected? 

Or  Is  It  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial  arbiter 
of  collective  bargaining,  with  the  principal 
aim  of  gusu-an  teeing  freedom  of  choice  for 
the  Individual? 

With  almost  every  official  act,  the  NLRB  Is 
expanding  the  Image  of  itself  as  being  a 
champion  of  the  union  organizer.  And  t.ht« 
Is  the  agency  which  exerts  the  official  UJB. 
Government  policy  on  affairs  of  the  working- 
man. 

Its  latest  ruling  concerning  a  Spartan- 
burg firm  intenslfles  concern  about  NLRB 
fairness. 

Sixteen  months  ago,  the  NLRB  called  an 
election  at  P.  Garvan  Co.  after  the  unlcnx 
showed  to  the  Board's  satisfaction  that 
enough  employees  wanted  a  union  to  warrant 
an  election. 

They  did  vote  for  union  representation. 

But  the  union  and  the  company  never  have 
reached  a  contract  agreement. 

A  group  of  employees  decided  they  did  not 
want  to  be  represented  by  the  union  any 
more.  They  circulated  a  petition  asking  the 
NIAB  to  call  a  new  election — a  legal  and  ac- 
cepted procedure.  Ninety-one  out  of  95 
workers  signed. 

When  this  application  went  to  the  NLRB, 
Its  spokesman  said  that  if  an  election  were 
approved  a  hearing  would  be  scheduled  for 
the  union  to  argue  its  case  on  appeal. 

The  opposite  happened.  The  NLRB  would 
not  accept  the  petition.  The  union  had  filed 
a  charge  that  the  company  was  not  bargain- 
ing In  good  faith.  This,  said  the  Board, 
would  have  to  be  settled  first. 

To  stop  an  election,  the  union  can  chum 
out  charges  about  as  fast  as  a  typewriter 
win  go. 
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Attorneys  for  the  workers  who  dcm't  want 
a  union  aaked  for  a  bearing — which  the 
NLRB  already  bad  aaaured  the  union  It  could 
have. 

No  soap.  No  hearing  for  employeee.  No 
election  to  determine  bow  they  feel  on  the 
matter. 

Just  whom  la  the  NLRB  supposed  to  repre- 
sent? Surely  Its  main  Interest  should  be  for 
the  workers.  Not  what  the  NLRB  or  the 
union  thinks  Is  good  for  the  workers,  but 
what  the  people  themselves  want. 

An  organizer  can  get  an  election  any  time 
he  can  present  signatures  of  employeee  say- 
Ing  they  want  one.  Why  can't  the  em- 
ployees get  the  same  consideration? 

Under  our  democratic  system,  government 
presumably  represents  the  will  of  the  gov- 
erned. Excessive  NLRB  action  Is  making  a 
lot  of  alert  citizens  wonder  about  that. 


Castro    Reportedly   Given    Protection   in 
Florida 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF    MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article 
titled  "Castro  Reportedly  Given  Protec- 
tion in  Florida,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones, 
which  appeared  in  the  May  5,  1963.  issue 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  The  article 
states  that  the  Castro  forces  in  Cuba 
received  important  help  from  the  United 
States  before  Fidel  Castro  came  to  pow- 
^r.  The  article  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mrs.  Harold  B.  Chait,  president 
of  the  Baltimore  Woman's  Committee 
for  Cuban  Freedom,  4546  North  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  at  her  re- 
quest I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Castro    Reportedly    Given    Protection    in 

Florida 

(By  Robert  Jones) 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  "Cuban 
problem"  is  also  the  least  known.  The 
mystery:  Who  were  the  Washington  officials 
who  spread  a  mantle  of  protection  over 
flagrantly  Illegal  Florida-based  gunrunnlng 
to  Fidel  Castro  and  his  guerrillas  from  1956 
to  1959? 

There  would  be  no  Cuban  problem  today — 
and  no  elaborate  U.S.  security  network 
to  protect  Red  Cuba  from  similar  oper- 
ations— If  Florida  had  not.  during  those 
years,  been  turned  Into  a  privileged  sanctu- 
ary for  Castro  subversives. 

Castro  and  his  guerrillas  were  financed, 
armed,  supplied,  and  reinforced  from  Florida. 
The  Castro  revolution  could  never  have  tri- 
umphed had  officials  enforced  U.S.  laws. 

Pew  Americans  outside  Miami  realize  how 
wildly  and  flagrantly  the  law  was  violated 
by  Castro  agents  In  that  city  when  Fidel  was 
fighting  In  the  Sierra  Maestra. 

Miami  was  virtually  a  Castro  military  base. 
Arms  were  trucked  semlopenly  through  the 
city.  An  airlift  shuttled  tons  of  munitions 
to   Castro's   guerrillas  from  Miami   alrflelds. 

Ships  packed  with  armed  rebels — similar 
to  the  antl-Castro  raiders  now  being  fever- 
ishly suppressed — left  south  Florida  for  Cuba 
almost  daily. 


This  was  not  mere  bureaucratic  negligence. 
Again  and  again,  the  Batista  government  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  tried  to  per- 
suade Washington  to  bring  the  situation 
under  control. 

Not  only  did  the  SUte  Department  resist 
the  pressure,  word  was  passed  that  Federal 
agencies  In  Florida  were  to  keep  hands  off 
Castro  operations. 

Irritated.  Miami  law  officers  expressed 
oblique  resentment  at  the  Government's 
attitude  In  a  report  dated  August  4.  1958,  and 
released  by  the  Dade  County  Department  of 
Public  Safety: 

"Several  weeks  ago.  at  a  request  of  Michael 
Fox.  Chief  of  the  Miami  Beach  Police  Depart- 
ment, a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Miami 
Beach  Police  Department.  This  meeting 
was  attended  by  Charles  Zmuda  and  Syl- 
vester BUlbrough  of  the  Public  Safety  De- 
partment. Chief  Fox.  Captain  Webb,  and 
Pat  Purdue  represented  the  Miami  Beach 
Police  Department. 

"According  to  Mr.  Zmuda,  the  meeting  was 
also  attended  by  Agent  Davis  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  for  mutual  aid  and  cooper- 
ation in  dissolving  the  operations  of  the 
Cuban  revolutionaries. 

"As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  largo  amounts 
of  guns,  ammunition,  and  hand  grenades 
were  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  Joint 
efforts  of  the  Public  Safety  Department  and 
the  Miami  Beach  Police  Department.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Agent  Davis  stated 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  activity." 

The  limited  resources  of  the  local  police 
were,  however,  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with 
what  was  an  international  conspiracy. 

But  once  Castro  triumphed,  the  hands-off 
policy  was  reversed.  The  FBI  was  ordered 
to  crack  down  on  antl-Castro  activities. 
And  today,  the  U.S.  Government  Is  forced  to 
spend  millions  of  tax  dollars  in  deploying 
air.  land,  and  sea  security  forces  to  prevent 
an  anti-Communist  duplication  of  Florida 
1956-59. 


history  of  the  overall  limit  since  its  intro- 
duction In  1938  does  not  make  a  very  good 
case  for  It.  even  aside  from  the  Immense  debt 
increase  during  World  War  II.  in  February 
1946  the  debt  dropped  to  Its  postwar  mini- 
mum of  some  $252  billion  and  in  June  of  that 
year  the  limit  was  lowered  from  »300 
to  $275  billion.  As  Congress  debated  action 
yesterd-iy.  the  limit  was  $305  billion  and 
Treasury  operations  were  bumping  against 
this  celling. 

In  approaching  the  issue  posed  here,  the 
first  and  most  Important  question  is:  Do  we 
really  mean  business  or  are  we  to  continue 
the  hypocrisy  of  this  kind  of  sham  battle 
against  uncontrolled  spending?  If  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Congress,  and  the  people 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  discipline  of  a 
firm  debt  limit,  then  the  policy  of  debt  lim- 
itation should  be  discarded  as  a  bit  of  fiscal 
flummery.  The  position  taken  here  is  that 
there  should  be  a  debt  limit  and  a  firm  policy 
of  its  strict  enforcement. 


Debt  Discipline 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VTRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

•Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  Dr.  Harley  L.  Lutz  entitled  "Debt 
Discipline"  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Wednesday,  May  29 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Debt  Discipline:  An  Eftective  Ceiling  Re- 

QtmiEs  Control  of  Spending 

(by  Harley  L.  Lutz) 

Congress,  once  again,  has  pushed  the  Fed- 
eral debt  limit  a  lltUe  higher.  The  latest 
hassle,  which  ended  yesterday  with  a  tem- 
porary boost,  was  a  rear-guard  tactic. 
Everyone  knew  that  some  Increase  was  In- 
evitable, as  It  has  been  time  after  time  over 
the  past  decade.  The  reason  is  clear.  Fed- 
eral spending  wUl  have  risen  by  more  than 
60  percent  from  1955  through  fiscal  year 
1964 — from  $64.4  billion  to  an  estimated 
$98  8  billion.  In  the  same  period  revenues 
were  so  far  outrun  as  to  cause  an  aggregate 
estimated  net  d«flclt  of  $46  billion. 

The  principal  issue  to  be  discussed  here  Is 
whether  there  should  be  a  debt  limit.     "ITie 


NO     MAGIC     FIGURE 

There  Is  no  magical,  absolutely  definite 
figure  for  this  limit.  The  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1963  Is  by  this  time  fairly  well  set  and 
provision  must  be  made  to  cover  the  expenses, 
whatever  they  may  be.  The  case  Is  different 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  especially  In  view  of 
the  slow  pace  of  congressional  action  on  the 
appropriations  for  this  year.  Various  well- 
considered  recommendations  for  reduced 
spending  in  1964  have  been  advanced  by  re- 
sp-ynslble  persons  and  organizations,  and 
other  sound  proposals  could  no  doubt  be  de- 
veloped if  such  guidance  and  support  were 
needed  to  stiffen  the  backbone  of  the  Con- 
gress In  a  firm  stand  against  further  borrow- 
ing. 

From  the  operational  standpoint  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  1964  budget  can 
be  reduced  enough  to  Involve  no  additional 
increase  in  the  debt  limit,  beyond  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  1963  deficit. 
The  political  hazard  of  a  bold  stand  for 
financial  sanity  has  probably  been  exag- 
gerated by  such  myths  as  "spending  and 
electing,"  but  a  firm  national  policy  of  debt 
control  would  provide  timid  candidates  with 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  getting  less  Federal 
spending  In  the  home  district  where  success 
In  such  endeavors  Is  the  chief  argument  for 
reelection. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  a  debt  limit, 
by  Itself,  would  not  restrict  Federal  spend- 
ing although,  as  Indicated  below.  It  would 
tend  In  that  direction.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  a  firm  debt  limit  is  to  prevent  unre- 
strained  debt-financed   spending. 

Among  the  reasons  for  a  firm  debt  limit 
policy  are  the  following: 

1.  The  absence  of  a  debt  limit  would  tend 
toward  even  less  compunction  regarding 
debt  financing  and  an  even  greater  readiness 
to  resort  to  It  than  now  exists.  The  abuses 
of  authorizations  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receipts  as  a  means  of  bypassing  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  appropriations  committees  have 
been  frequently  exposed. 

EVIDENCE   OF  INTEGRITT 

2.  Debt  limitation  is  widely  regarded  as 
visible  evidence  of  fiscal  Integrity,  that  Is. 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Intention  regarding  the  value  of  the 
currency  and  of  all  fixed  Investments.  The 
rigmarole  of  a  debt  limit  which  always 
moves  upward  Just  one  step  ahead  of 
spending  is  a  kind  of  llpservlce  to  the  con- 
cept of  fiscal  integrity  but  it  Is  of  no  avail 
as  a  protection  against  the  perils  of  unlim- 
ited debt  Increase. 

3.  A  firm  debt  limit  would  be  a  powerful 
source  of  confidence  among  Investors  with 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  public  debt  as 
a  long-range  Investment.  While  there  are 
other  factors  Involved,  the  shift  of  Investor 
preference  from  long-term  to  shca-t-term 
Federal  debt  paper  Invites  speculation  as  to 
the  degree  of  confidence  In  the  future  value 
of  long-term  Treasury  bonds.     In  1946,  for 


1963 


example,  the  average  maturity  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  9  years  and  1  month,  and  the 
debt  under  5  years  maturity  was  45.7  percent 
of  the  total.  As  of  December  1962  the  aver- 
age maturity  had  dropped  to  4  years  and  11 
months,  and  the  portion  under  5  years  ma- 
turity had  risen  to  73.3  percent. 

The  high  proportion  of  short-term  and 
floating  debt  is  a  handicap  to  efficient  debt 
management.  A  lengthening  of  maturities 
requires  the  cooperation  of  investors  who 
are  naturally  concerned  with  the  ultimate  as 
well  as  the  present  value  of  long-term  Treas- 
ury bonds.  The  Increased  resort  to  debt 
financing  that  would  be  encouraged  by  ab- 
sence Of  a  limit  would  present  definite  pros- 
pect of  Inflation  and  continued  erosion  of 
the  dollar  In  which,  at  maturity,  the  bonds 
are  to  be  redeemed. 

4.  As  noted  above,  while  a  flrm  debt  limit 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  Increased 
spending,  it  would  Indirectly  operate  in  this 
direction.  The  limit  would  Involve  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  cash  on  the  barrelhead  and 
this  would  tend  toward  a  more  careful  pub- 
lic appraisal  of  the  utility  of  spending  pro- 
grams as  against  the  disutility  of  the  addi- 
tional taxes  required  to  support  them 

1.^1?^°  ,^T"'''^  "P^**  °^  a  firm  debt 
limit  should  be  considered.  The  first  Is  the 
effective  date.  Since  the  purpose  Is  to  pre- 
vent an  increase  of  the  debt,  the  end  of  the 
^Z     ^-^f  *'  ""*  ^°^^^'  "'"^  '^  ^PPJy  the 

?iLln<.?h"  ^'^^  *^^'  "^^^^y  operations 

during  the  fiscal  year  would  be  disregarded. 

The  inflow  of  revenue  over  the  year  Is  var- 

able,   a  situation   which   Is   exaggerated   by 
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ducUvlty  is  less  than  employers  must  pay 
under  union  rules  or  Federal  law 
rr^I^f^.^^^  collateral  matter  is  thft  argu- 
ment  that  an  expanding  economy  needs  more 
debt    because    it    wlU    need    more    money 

nZ?/  ^  '^'*  ^^^*  ^^'  '^'U  impede  2S: 
nomlc  progress  because  it  will  restrict  the 
capacity  of  the  banking  system   to  provide 
more  money  as  the  economy  grows 
There  U  no  question  that  the  economyvKill 

f^rJJf^"  """"^y  '"PP'y  ^°d  "  larger  bLe 
for  credit  operations  as  Its  productive  activi- 
ties expand.  Ninety  percent  or  more  of  this 
increased  money  supply  will  be  In  the  form 

vniln^H  '^^P^'V""*'^-  "^^  question  In- 
volved here  is  whether  or  not  there  must  be 
an  increase  of  the  public  debt  beyond  Its 
present  evel  In  order  to  provide  an  asset 
base  for  the  support  of  the  larger  volume  of 
bank  credits  that  will  be  needed.  Morrspe- 
cifically.  must  we  allow  the  public  debt  to 
increase,  not  only  for  budget  reasons,  but 
also  to  mamtaln  a  supply  of  marketable  debt 
paper  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  In  the  exercise  of  their  money 
and  credit  control  operations? 

permanent  inflation 
A  deliberate  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
merely  to  permit,  or  assure,  an  expansion  of 
the  money  supply  would  be  permanently  in- 
flationary. It  would  be  one  of  the  weakest 
possible  reasons  for  eliminating  the  debt 
celling  or  for  pandering  to  the  spending 
urge  by  conceding  every  trick  before  the 
cards  are  nlav<»rt       i?/^..^.^.^_i. ,.      . 
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we  all  feel  in  the  death  of  our  distin- 
guished and  able  colleague,  and  the  per- 
sonal grief  I  feel  in  knowing  that  I  can 
no  longer  seek  the  counsel  of  an  old 
friend  will  make  my  tribute  to  Francis 
Si  Jnf  r"'  °^  Pe^^ylvanla.  shorter  than 
might  be  appropriate  in  any  other  such 
tragic  case. 

His  brothers  here  know  his  unfailin«' 

H^n'if^^^K^'V''^'^  energies,  his  devo! 
tion  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  His  abilities  were  of  the  e^ 
traordinary  kind  that  make  the  bom 
legis  ative  leader.  But  his  leadeS 
was  tempered  with  the  concern  for  com- 

Snlfthof?'  ^"l^  ordinary  people  which 
shows  that  heart  as  weU  as  mind  are  the 
motivatmg  forces  in  a  man's  life 

inl  ff^'^^u^P  ^^^^  ^^  ^Jways  showed 
m  matters  before  the  committee  and  sub- 
committee which  he  chaired,  and  on  the" 
floor  Of  this  House,  that  courage  hi 
showed  to  the  fullest  in  his  laS^dayf 
He  entered  the  hospital  In  February  for 

to  the  hospital  J     ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^ 

In  the  face  of  death  his  spirits  did  not 

fhffl  K.''°'i^^^^  "^^^^  e*>bed.    He  died 
the  fighter  that  he  always  was 

Others    wiU    detaU    here    today    his 


...^    "   ^°°<=«°ing   every    trick   before   the  Others    wiU     detaU     hPrP     tr^Ho-    i,. 

r?nc^r7as^e'?f^br°S\^rrp1e^rd^  t^^^^^"^^.^^   ^^^O^^lis^ents""^ 

he  varlo-us"actTo;is''o7;ec^t%^^rr^,"soe^^     -  ^-^^ «  as  the  bai?ncln^  o^  evSf  c%emt  w^sh  m^relv'J''^."^..^   "^^   «°^-      ^ 

.p  taxpaj-ments.     Threi  o?lhe  fourii'^^,''      th/ih?''-    "  ^°««  °°t  follow,  however,  that  W?  p^^lJ  i^«  ^  ""^  «  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^m  in 

nents  Of  individual  Income'Ja'x'S';  i^t      ^o'^.'^'7.l'!?,!"i  °L^  ^^«_^"  "^e  of  economic  ^^„n  2?^!.^  Pennsylvania 


--^  "*  »ci,cui,  years  lo  spee< 

up  taxpaj-ments.  Three  of  the  four  Instal- 
ments Of  Individual  income  tax  are  due  m 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  The  out- 
^n7f«^  "Pendltures  Is,  by  contrast,  quite 
uniform  through  the  year  and.  as  a  r^ult 
the  Treasury  must  have  temporary  acces^ 
to  funds  in  the  first  half.  Short-term  iSr^ 
rowing  to  equalize  income  and  outgo  o^er 
imif  »"■  f.^^^^^'-y  and  logical.  T^e  debt 
i<?^lnT  '*/'"r"'  carrying  such  temporary 
advances  Into  the  next  fiscal  year  as  a  ner- 
manent  addition  to  the  debt.    ^     ''  ^  ^  P*^' 

thert^'^'^K^'^'^w*^'  consideration  relates  to 
the  debt  to  be  subject  to  the  limit.  The  ores^ 
ent  statutory  rule  Includes  everything  excent 
.^me  m  nor  Items  of  no  lmpo/tance^n  Se 
total  It  Is  suggested  here  that  the  limit  be 
S,??'  ."^J""'  ^^^'^  *"  "-"^^  hands  of  the 
t  ^!7J"PO'-tant  segment  of  the  debt  thWt 

t^f  /  f  ^^a^ury  obligations  held  in  the 
i^it  t^?"*  accounts.  These  obligations  rep! 
resent  the  accumulated  excess  of  coUectlons 

CL^^lnt"'^"^""''  '•'^  ^"^  security  t^nJT 
pioyment  cnmrvtneofinn   -_«i .      ..     . 


♦  *,«  „  I..     -  luiiuw,  However,  that 

^o^H  7*'",^"'  °'  ^  ^^«^"  ^ate  Of  economic 
growth  involves  or  requires  a  continuous 
increase  of  the  public  debt.     Privately  gen- 

ne'e d?  TLl^^"'  """'"^  °"*  °'  *^«  ^°^^ 
w^n  o.  L  ^onomy.  can  serve  fully  as 
p2p.?,  ?"^^^^y  '^^bt  paper  as  the  basis  of 
Federal  Reserve  operations 

th^f  ^IJ^^r^"*-  "  ^  °°*  generally  realized 
HouJ  nf ^^^^  *"**  ^'^^  commit^  Of  the 
!^^f      .^^P"^"^"^*'«  *8'  »°  a  real   and 

Sf«^^r^'  ,!!""*■  '^^  ^^^  ^  o"r  problem. 
This  committee  has  original  Jurisdiction  over 
revenue  measures  and  the  debt  limit.  It 
thu4  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  area 
of  fiscal  policy  determination.  While  its  rec- 
ommendations on  taxes  and  other  matters 
have  not  been  accepted  by  the  Congrei  in 
every  case.  Its  Influence  is  great. 

In  the  past  this  committee  has  Initiated 
many  of  the  tax  policies  which  are  nowlo 
generally  x?nder  attack,  and  Its  compUiIa^ 
attitude  on  the  debt  limit  has,  to  say  the 
least,  not  discouraged  deficit  spending.  This 
flnanclal  course  has  not  contributed  to  sat- 
L''t'^*^7.^fe°°'"''=  K^o'^'l^-     The  committee 


proud  to  be'^bi;  toiry'jrerthat'hf 

toS^J'w"''^-  /  ^  heartbroken  to  say 
todajr  that  my  friend  is  gone. 


Knowledge  Production  Grow*  Faster 
Than  GNP-A  Sign  of  Real  Economic 
Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS    . 

OF   MISSOTTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

fh^-  S^TIS.    Mr.   Speaker,   one  of 

tne  most  common  assertions  madp  in  omr 

plo;i^;;T;^m;^"^;^n"^^;--^^^^^^^  now'S't^r'"''^  ^rowthT-i^V^m^irte^;     discussion  of  the  ul^^omf 'i^Xt 

^^r^:si~'BrB  B:^iBSf^-^^^^  -^=.  i^^ece^  ye^^d^n 

present  discussion  is  direct.  .  T.-  .^     t^;^^;^^^ ^e^^   ^     I^^TT r^^^^^^.t^Ji-^^l^^ 

^oZS:  °/  n''''  "«^°°°^y  ?athe?' thin  ml 
growth  of  Government.  Sound  tax  reform 
and  a  flrm  position  on  the  debt  limit  i^ 
essential  steps  to  this  end 


present  discussion  is  directed  Is  Je  Hmlte 
tlon  and  control  of  debt  arising  out  of  «^« 

Srtn°?r  "'h  "^^  admlnlstrafive  bud«*?^" 
The  trust  funds  are  not  part  of  this  budlet 
nor  are  they  In  any  way  controllable  uSlt 

IMPACT   ON    JOBS 

r,  J^°  collateral  matters  should  have  brief 
notice.  One  is  the  contention,  regularly  uS 
to  support  a  huge  budget  and  vi^ateve?^ 

ti5i,^.^''°'/^.*^  ***  ^°^''  that  any  cvS- 
tallment  of  Federal  spending  wUl  l/crease 
unemployment.  Hence  a  sSct  debt^ta^ 
would  increase  unemployment! 
rrf»^"*^  spending,  as  such,  does  not  In- 
crease employment  except  as  it  adds  m^e 
persons  to  the  public  payroll.  A  large  «S! 
dimfnH%°^?  contract  may  incre^  th. 
fh^n/'^  scientists  or  skilled  workers  in 
^e  plams  designated  to  execute  the  contract, 
or  in  those  of  subcontractors.  It  will  do 
^ni  °Jf  *«  P~^»d«  iob-  'or  those  il  J^! 
glnal  members  of  the  labor  force  whose  pro- 

«■ 


The  Late  Francii  E.  Walter 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr  DENT     Mr.  Speaker,  the  sadness 
or  this  occasion,  the  sense  of  loss  which 


frT.««^>,  rr^^^^^  ^^  o^  economic 
growth.  The  assumption  that  our 
growth  rate  has  slowed  down  is  based 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  increase  In  the 
Nation's  output  as  measured  by  the  gross 
national  product  computations. 

As  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the 
gross  national  product  does  not  measure 
real  growth,  but  rather  the  level  of 
economic  activity.  We  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  gross  national  product  increases 
dramatically  during  a  war  period,  but  no 
one  would  assert  that  this  is  real  eco- 
nomic growth. 

The  gross  national  product  measures 
only  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  many  of  the 
components  of  real  growth,  such  as  in- 
crea^  leisure  time,  new  and  Improved 
goods  and  services  on  the  market,  more 
and  better  education,  improved  health 
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and  longevity,  and  so  forth.  If  we  could 
accurately  measure  some  of  these  real 
growth  factors,  I  am  confident  that  a 
picture  would  emerge  of  a  dynamic  and 
rapidly  growing  economy. 

Happily,  an  important  start  has  been 
made  in  malcing  these  measurements. 
One  of  the  Nations  most  distinguished 
economists,  Prof.  Prltz  Machlup,  of 
Princeton  University,  has  undertaken  the 
pioneering  task  of  trying  to  assess  the 
growth  in  some  30  knowledge-producing 
activities  involving  research  and  develop- 
ment, communications  media,  informa- 
tion machines,  information  services,  and 
education,  including  that  in  the  home, 
on  the  job,  in  the  churches,  and  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Professor  Machlup  esti- 
mates that  in  195a,  total  knowledge  pro- 
duction was  almost  29  percent  of  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  national  product. 

Compared  to  an  average  annual  rate 
of  increase  in  gross  national  product — 
at  current  prices — from  1954-58  of  5.1 
percent  and  from  1947-58  of  5.9  percent. 
Professor  Machlup  estimates  that  the 
weighted  average  of  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  in  knowledge  production  was 
8.8  percent  from  1954-58  and  10.6  per- 
cent from  1947-58. 

The  differences  in  the  rates  of  increase. 
Professor  Machlup  points  out.  appear 
even  more  Impressive  if  knowledge  pro- 
duction is  compared  with  everything  else 
included  in  gross  national  product.  He 
says: 

If  knowledge  production,  the  sector  com- 
prlBing  38.7  percent  of  total  ONP.  increased 
by  8.8  percent  (or  10.0  percent  over  the  longer 
period)  per  year,  an  Increase  of  total  ONP 
by  6.1  percent  (or  6.9  percent)  Implies  that 
the  production  of  other  goods  and  services 
Increased  by  only  3.7  percent  (or  4.1  percent 
over  the  longer  period ) . 

These  impressive  gains  in  knowledge 
production  are  not  fully  reflected  in  the 
gross  national  product  figures,  which  are 
commonly  used  as  the  measure  of  our 
Nation's  economic  growth.  As  Profes- 
sor Machlup  says,  an  economy  such  as 
ours,  with  a  large  service -producing  sec- 
tor, may  not  be  able  to  show  off  with 
as  large  a  physical  growth  rate  as  an 
economy  which  concentrates  on  the  pro- 
duction of  tangible  goods.  He  points 
out: 

Increases  In  productivity  In  the  perform- 
ance of  Intangible  services  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, Indeed,  most  of  them  are  In  the  form 
of  Improvements  of  quality,  defying  all  at- 
temfita  at  quantification.  No  matter  how 
real,  how  substantial,  bow  Important  they 
are,  they  need  not  be  reflected  In  any  In- 
creased money  values  of  Input — their  only 
measure.  As  we  have  seen  In  the  discussion 
of  research  {Uid  development,  an  Increase  In 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  these  ac- 
tivities may  eventually  result  In  Increased 
productivity  In  Industries  producing  physical 
goods,  but  the  production  of  knowledge  does 
not  exhibit  an  Increase  on  that  score.  This 
failure  of  growth  Indexes  to  reflect  improved 
efficiency  In  the  production  of  Intangible 
services  has  several  Implications.  One  of 
these  relates  to  structural  differences  be- 
tween economies:  an  economy  with  a  large 
service- producing  sector  may  not  be  able  to 
show  off  with  as  large  a  physical  growth  rate 
as  an  economy  that  concentrates  on  the  pro- 
duction of  tangible  goods,  the  Increase  at 
which  U  shown  in  the  Index  of  physical  pro- 
duction and  In  CNF  In  constant  dollars. 


Another  important  service  rendered  by 
Professor  Machlup  is  to  draw  a  careful 
distinction  between  growth  rates,  which 
he  says  can  be  determined  only  by  look- 
ing back  over  a  span  of  10  to  15  years, 
and  rates  of  increase  over  a  short  period 
of  time.  Almost  all  economists,  statis- 
ticians, publicists,  and  politicians  mis- 
takenly sp>eak  of  growth  rates  with  refer- 
ence to  a  period  of  3  or  4  years. 

Professor  Machlup  emphasizes  that  an 
increase  over  3  or  4  years  may  turn  out 
to  be  only  a  short-lived  upsurge,  followed 
by  a  downturn  around  a  trend  line, 
showing  no  or  only  slow  growth.  Like- 
wise, a  decline  may  be  a  short-term 
movement  around  a  sharply  increasing 
trend  line.  This  misuse  of  terms,  he 
says,  is  especially  serious  when  the 
growth  policies  of  a  national  economy 
are  debated. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  an 
excerpt  from  Professor  Machlup's  book. 
"The  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Knowledge  in  the  United  States,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Princeton  University  Press 
In  1962.  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
excerpt  which  I  am  Including  covers  Pro- 
fessor Machlup's  discussion  of  the  points 
which  I  have  highlighted  in  these  brief 
remarks : 
Thx  Oeowth  Rates  or  Knowledck  Industrixs 

After  our  speculative  discussion  of  the 
possible  and  probable  Interrelations  between 
rates  of  Increase  In  certain  branches  of 
knowledge  production  and  rates  of  Increase 
In  total  national  product  we  are  even  more 
curious  about  the  actually  observed  rates  of 
increase.  This  presupFK>6e8.  of  course,  that 
the  poor  statistical  data — to  no  small  degree 
based  on  heroic  estimates  or  guesses — can 
be  regarded  as  empirical  "observations."  But 
we  shall  proceed  as  If  the  data  reflected  what 
actually  happened,  even  If  we  must  make 
many  mental  reservations  concerning  their 
reliability. 

NOT  cvxar  incrzask  coNHirruTES  ckowth 

In  talking  about  the  Increases  In  the  esti- 
mated values  of  production  In  recent  years 
we  shall  be  guilty  of  not  avoiding  the  seman- 
tic sin  committed  by  almost  all  economists, 
statisticians,  publicists,  and  polltlclsps  of 
o\XT  day — namely  of  speaking  of  "growth" 
rates  although  we  know  only  rates  of  "In- 
crease" over  a  short  Interval  of  time.  Only 
looking  back  over  a  span  of  10  to  15 
years  would  we  be  Justified  In  speaking  of 
growth.  An  Increase  over  3  or  4  years 
may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  short-lived  up- 
surge followed  by  a  downturn  around  a  trend 
line  showing  no  or  only  very  slow  growth, 
or  It  may  even  prove  to  have  been  a  tempo- 
rary recovery  In  a  longrun  decline. 

This  misuse  of  terms,  serious  when  the 
growth  record,  the  growth  objectives,  and 
growth  policies  of  a  national  economy  are 
debated.  Is  relatively  harmless  In  our  pres- 
ent survey:  hence,  we  need  not  be  so  pure 
In  our  language.  We  shall  bear  In  mind,  of 
course,  that  a  rate  of  increase  observed  over 
a  short  period  does  not  warrant  an  assump- 
tion that  this  Increase  will  be  "sustained" 
over  a  longer  period.  When  we  fall  Into  the 
bad  habit  of  speaking  of  "growth"  Instead  of 
an  "Increase"  over  a  short  period,  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  have  forgotten  our  own 
warning. 

INCBZIASED    MONET    VALUES    WrTHOIJT    PUCE 
DKTLATORS 

Another  snare  to  guard  against  Is  the  Iden- 
tification of  Increased  dollar  sales  or  In- 
creased dollar  expenditures  with  Increased 
production,  without  considering  the  price 
changes   that   have  occurred.     In  order   to 


measure  increases  or  dMMisw  in  production, 
we  must  "deflate"  dollar  sales  by  changes 
In  the  prices  of  the  products  or,  where  there 
is  no  physical  product  and  production  Is 
measured  only  by  Inputs,  we  must  "deflate" 
dollar  expenditures  for  Input  by  the  changes 
In  the  prices  of  the  Inputs  used.  To  do  this 
would  be  a  formidable  task.  The  work  In- 
volved In  flndlng  the  price  deflators  for  each 
Industry  or  branch  of  knowledge  production 
would  be  enormous,  and  the  results  would 
not  be  worth  the  effort.  Another  way  of  In- 
terpreting changes  In  dollar  figures  must  be 
found. 

A  crude  but  simple  method  is  available:  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  measure  physical  vol- 
umes of  production,  but  shall  simply  use 
dollar  values  at  current  prices  and  compare 
the  rates  of  change  In  dollar  expenditures 
In  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  pro- 
duction with  one  another,  with  the  rate  of 
change  In  dollar  expenditures  for  the  total 
of  all  knowledge  production,  and  with  the 
rate  of  change  of  ONP  at  current  prices. 

Por  the  latter  comparison  we  shall  not 
bother  to  adjust  ONP  for  changes  In  the 
status  of  certain  products  as  "final"  or  "In- 
termediate." After  all.  what  matters  at  this 
Juncture  Is  not  the  size  of  ONP  In  any  one 
year  but  the  rate  of  change  of  ONP  over  cer- 
tain periods.  Por  this  purpose  the  official 
estimates  at  current  prices  will  be  used:  we 
chooce  the  period  1954-68  for  the  rate  of  In- 
crease "over  the  most  recent  period,"  and 
1947^8  for  the  rate  over  a  somewhat  longer 
period.  ONP  at  current  prices  was  $234,209 
million  In  1047,  $363,112  mUllon  In  1054. 
$442,224  million  In  1958.  ThU  Involves  a 
"growth"  of  21.8  percent  over  the  4-year  pe- 
riod 1954-68,  and  a  "growth"  of  88.8  percent 
over  the  11 -year  period  1947-68.  Translated 
Into  annual  rates,  the  short-period  Increase 
was  5  1  percent  and  the  longer-period  In- 
crease was  5  9  percent,  per  year.  These 
"growth  rates"  were  the  combined  reflections 
of  physical  Increases  and  price  Increases. 
The  only  use  to  be  made  of  these  annual  rates 
of  Increase  In  ONP  at  current  (rising)  prices 
Is  to  compare  with  them  a  number  of  other 
rates  of  increase,  observed  In  the  same  or 
similar  periods  and  likewise  unadjusted  for 
price  changes. 

GROWTH      IN      KXPENOmTaXS      rOK      KNOWI.EX>0K 
PHODUCnOK 

In  table  IX-2  we  undertake  to  show  the 
rates  of  increase  in  expenditures  for  pro- 
duction In  the  various  knowledge  Industries 
or  branches  of  knowledge-production,  as  far 
as  we  have  obtained  data.  The  table  Is 
designed  to  present  (1)  the  1958  (or  closest 
available)  value  ol  each  Item,  as  taken  from 
table  IX-1,  to  be  used  later  as  weight  for 
the  "growth  rate"  In  order  to  arrive  at 
average  growth  rates  for  knowledge-produc- 
tion as  a  whole;  (2)  growth  rates  for  the 
most  recent  period,  preferably  1954-58; 
and  (3)  growth  rates  for  a  longer  period, 
preferably  1947-58.  Unfortunately.  In  sev- 
eral Instances  different  periods  have  to  be 
used  because  data  for  the  chosen  years  are 
not  available;  and  for  some  Items  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  showing  blank  spaces. 

Blank  spaces  In  the  growth  columns  for 
the  recent  period  are  shown  for  education 
In  the  Armed  Porces.  conventions,  whole- 
sale agents,  and  thrM  smaller  Items,  because 
we  have  only  a  single  recent  estimate  of  each 
of  thesa  expenditures.  The  combined  value 
of  the  six  Items  for  which  no  rates  of  In- 
crease are  available  Is  only  $6,839  million, 
or  6  percent  of  total  knowledge-production. 
Thus  we  have  the  short-period  rates  of  In- 
crease for  the  other  46  items,  making  up  95 
percent  of  the  total.  In  the  columns  for 
longer  period  growth  rates  we  have  blank 
spaces  In  16  lines,  representing  1958  ex- 
penditures of  $22,626  million,  or  16.6  percent 
of  total  knowledge-production.  The  lack 
of  comparable  figures,  in  some  Instanoes  due 
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to  changes  In  census  classifications,  explains 
several  of  these  blanks.  In  one  case — elec- 
tronic computers — the  industry  did  not  exist 
in  the  early  years  of  our  longer  i>erlod,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  start  with  the  very  first 
year  and  have  it  as  a  part  of  a  shortened 
period,  because  this  would  give  astronomical 
growth  rates.     Incidentally,  we  do  catch  In 


our  longer  period  the  beginnings  of  tele- 
vision broculcastlng,  exhibiting  a  growth  of 
54.000  percent  over  the  11  years,  but  this  Is 
"only"  an  annual  growth  rate  of  77  percent. 
By  clipping  off  the  first  2  years,  1947-48,  and 
observing  the  growth  only  for  1949  to  1958, 
we  would  reduce  the  "growth  rate"  for  TV 
broadcasting  to  2,930  percent  for  the  9  years 


Table  IX-2. 
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and  46  percent  per  year.  We  should  never 
forget  that  the  early  years  of  an  Industry 
regularly  exhibit  enormous  rates  of  Increase 
impressive  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  principle.  Electronic  computers  and  TV 
broadcasting  are  at  least  as  Impressive  as 
some  of  the  rates  of  growth  of  the  output 
In  new  industries  in  Soviet  Russia 


-Knowledge  production:  Rates  of  increase  for  aU  branches,  1954-58  and  1947-58,  or  sumlar  periods 


liruncta  of  knowledge  production 


Annual  expenditures 


Rates  of  increase  (growth  rates) 


Year 


Millions 

of 
dollars 


Most  recent  period 


Years 


Education: 

In  the  home 

On  the  Job IIII""I"IIIIII 

In  the  church "" 

In  the  Amied  Forces """111111111"" 

Elementary  and  secondary  schools: 

.Monetary  expenditures 

Implicit  costs I"""I 

Colhites  and  unJveraitlee: 

.Monetary  expenditures 

Iinitlidt  costs "_\ 

romnierdal  vocational  and  resldentiaJ  schools 

Federal  funds,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Public  libraries 

Research  and  development: 

Hasic  research 

Applied  re.search  and  development""  " 

Printlngand  publishing:  

Books  and  (wmpblett 

Period  lea  Is 11111111"."^ 

NewspaptTS "r""Iim  * 

Stationery  and  other  office  suppiies.r'mririm 

<'ommrrcial  printing  and  lithography.. 
Photogniphy  and  phonography: 

riiotopr.iphy 

I'lionogr.ipliy '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Stage,  podium,  and  scre«'n: 

Theaters  and  concerts 

Spectator  sports 11111111111111 

Motion  pictures. ""I""!!!!  '^" 

Radio  and  tolovislon: 

Radio  stution.s  revenue 

Television  stations  revenue 

Radio  and  TV  .sots  and  repairs     "' 

Radio  and  TV  stations  investments... "11""'' 

Other  advert l.>ilng "" 

Telecomraunli-atlons  media:     *" 

Telephone 

Telegraph ..-"Illlllllll^mi'II 

Postal  .service -IIIIIIIIIII        

Conventions. """""I" 

Information  machines: 

Printing-trades  machinery . 

Musical  instruments """IIIIIIII 

Motion-picture  apparatus  aid  equfptnent." 

Telephone  and  telegraph  equipment I" 

Signaling  devices 

Measuring  and  controlling  Insurilments 

Typewriters .mi"I"I 

Electronic  compiitecs IIIIIIIIII*!      "        * 

Other  offlce  mnchlnes..." I-II""""II""""" 

Office-niacl;lne  parti. J.""""**  *"" 

Professional  services:  " ' 

Legal... 

Engineering  and  architectural 

Accounting  and  auditing 

Medical 

Joint  with  financial  servioM:  

Check-deposit  banking 

.''ocur it ics  brokPr«,etc .V.".V.'-".".V.".".".".".*.V 

lasurance  agents 1111111111111111        *' 

Real  estate  agents 111111  "' 

Wholesale  agents 1-11111111111111111111 

Miscellaneous  business  servloes .""1 

Government:  

Federal 

State  and  local ^i.llll ' 


Total  knowledge  production 

With  data  for  recent  period 11 

With  data  for  longer  period.. .1.. 1111 


1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 

1957-58 
1957-58 

1957-58 
1957-58 

1958 
19.57-58 
1957-58 

1958-59 
1958-50 

1958 
19S8 
1958 
1958 
1958 

1068 
1058 

1958 
I0S8 
1958 

less 

1058 
1058 
1057 
1958 

10S8 
10S8 
1058 
1957 

1958 
1056 
1068 
1058 
1058 
1058 
19S8 
1068 
1068 
1058 

1958 
1068 
1057 
1958 

1958 
19.% 
10S8 
1058 
1064 
1058 

1058 
1058 

1056 


4,432 
3,054 
2,467 
3,410 

16,054 
17,285 

4.443 

8,314 
253 
342 
140 

1,016 
0,974 

1,505 
1,811 
3,956 
1.852 
2,870 

1,600 
1,036 

313 

255 

1,172 

528 
1,030 
1,982 

806 
5,000 

7,642 

318 

3,000 

1,600 

360 
100 
147 

1,200 
200 

4,968 
272 
332 
037 
326 

3,025 
1,078 
1,138 
2,063 

647 
2,173 

1.220 
1,714 

1,555 
2,410 


1056-58 
1056-58 
1064-68 > 


1054-58* 
1950-56 » 

1954-58 > 
1950-56 > 


Percent 

increase 

over 

period 


Percent 
increase 
per  year 


1954-68 
1954-58 

1954-58 
1954-58 

1954-68 
1954-58 
1954-58 
1954-58 
1954^58 

1954-58 « 
1954-58 

1954-58 
1954-58 
1954-58 

1954-58 
1954-68 
1964-68 
1954-57 
1954-58 

1954-58 
1964-68 
1964-58' 


2 
11 
39 


44 

64 

64 
64 


144 

37 

93 
00 

50 
12 
19 
34 

8 

32 
106 


13 
-3 

16 
74 
-16 
38 
26 

43 

17 

ao 


Longer  period 


Years 


1.0 
5.4 
8.6 


9.5 
8.6 

13.2 

7.6 


1954-58 
1954-58 


1954-581 


1954-58 
1053-58 
1054-68 
1953-58 
1053-58 

1053-68 

1953-58 

1953-58" 

1953-58 


13^,436 
120,607 
113,811 


u  1964-66 
1954-58 


»  1064-56 

1953-58 
1954-58 


25 
42 


80 


36 

31 

1,647 

21 

276 

60 

48 
66 

47 


24.9 
8.2 

17.9 
18.8 

10.7 
2.9 
4.5 
7.5 
1.0 

7.1 
19.6 

8.0 
3.2 

-.8 

3.8 

14.8 

-3.7 

10.7 

5.0 

9.3 
3  9 
4.7 


Percent 

^crease 

per 

period 


194fr-58> 

1948-58' 
1040-66' 


6.7 
0.1 


10.6 


('•) 


('•) 
('•) 


26 


40 

7 
36 


7.0 

5.6 

104.4 

3.8 

30.2 

&4 

8.2 

11.8 

8.0 


\  1049-58 

1947-58 
1947-56 
1947-68 
1047-66 
1047-68 

1048-64' 
1047-58  • 

1947-58 
1947-58 
1947-58 

1947-58 
1947-58 
1947-58 
1947-57 
1947-58 

1947-58 
1947-58 
1047-68  ' 


Percent 
Increase 
per  year 


210 
203 

116 
626 


1047-58 
1047-68 


1047-88' 
1047-54 
1947-58 
1047-68' 


0.4 
6.0 


10.6 

1.3 
8.0 


8.8 


1947-58 
1947-58 
1949-67 
1947-58 


292 

119 
56 
05 
04 
70 

100 
02 

67 

IS 

-26 

•        44 

64,110 

81 

437 

150 

211 
30 


12.0 
8.0 

7.5 
13.2 


16.4 

7.4 
4.1 
6.3 
6.2 
4.0 

12.2 
6.1 

4.7 

1.3 

-2.8 

3.4 

77.2 
6.6 

18.3 
8.7 


66 

S3 


04 

43 

155 

66 


»  1047-58 
1047-68 


1948-54 


(") 


141 
160 
152 
106 


10. 
2. 

6. 


4.1 

6.1 


6.2 

5.2 

13.6 

4.0 


(■•) 


300 
155 

47 


'  Includes  onlv  the  oongregational  ouUays  of  approximately  50  denominations. 
'  Does  not  include  the  item  "traniportaUoo.  suppUos  and  clothing  " 

•  Inc  u-les  only  itcras  of  earnings  forgone  (SchulU  figures). 
«  Includes  only  receipts  of  photogrsphic  stadios. 

\  l25"5**  ""l^  '*«''?'«  of  photographic  studios  and  photosupply  stores. 

•  Includes  only  retail  sales  of  phonograph  records. 
'  Includes  only  ist-class  and  airmail. 

'  Sales  reccijns  of  m an uf lecturers  of  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment. 


&3 

9.4 

12.2 

6.8 


15.  S 
8.0 


&« 


10.6 


Ji,I^^^,  !k°™  ^^  '^P^  of  manufactures  used  here  are  not  quite  comparable 
^,^*l,*^.°*  **/.  *1^  cu"^nl  Industrial  reports  used  for  the  more  recent  period 

"  Not  available. 

"  Receipts  of  sole  proprietorships  only. 

"  ^»<»n»e  originating  in  •■Securities  brokers,  etc.,"  industry. 

•  ReoelpU  of  business-management  consulting  services  are  not  included. 
bUl**bte*       '^^^^^^  '"i  reporting  during  the  period,  no  comparable  figures  are 
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ox  all  the  anual  "growth  rates"  tabulated 
for  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
production,  the  short-period  rate  for  com- 
puters la  the  highest:  104  percent.  The 
•eoond  highest  Is  the  longer  period  rate  for 
TV  broadcasting:  77  percent.  The  short- 
period  nctes  for  office  machine  parts  (30  per- 
cent). Federal  education  programs  (2S  per- 
cent), phonography  (20  percent),  applied 
research  and  development  (19  percent),  and 
basic  research  (18  percent),  and  the  longer 
period  growth  rate  for  broadcasting  station 
Investment  (1^  percent)  are  next  In  the  list 
of  top  performers.  A  considerable  number 
of  annual  rates  above  10  percent  appears  In 
table  IX-2.  The  most  Interesting  are  the 
short-term  rate  of  over  13  percent  for  money 
expenditures  for*  colleges  and  universities, 
the  long-term  rate  of  12  percent  for  money 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  the  short-term  rate  of  almost 
'  11  percent  for  books  and  pamphlets. 

All  these  Individual  annual  growth  rates 
should  be  viewed  against  the  background  of 
the  average  growth  of  knowledge  production 
and  the  growth  of  ONP.  The  weighted 
average  of  the  annual  rates  of  Increase  over 
the  most  recent  period  of  the  46  branches 
of  knowledge  production  for  which  we  have 
data  Is  8.8  percent.  This  compares  with  a 
5.1 -percent  rate  of  Increase  of  ONP  (at  cur- 
rent prices)  per  year  over  the  same  4 
years.  The  weighted  average  of  the  annual 
rates  of  Increase  of  the  36  branches  of 
knowledge  production  for  which  we  have 
data  covering  the  longer  period  Is  10.6  per- 
cent, which  compares  with  a  5.9-percent  rate 
of  Increase  of  GNP  (at  current  prices)  over 
the  same  11  years.  The  differences  In  the 
rates  appear  even  more  Impressive  If  knowl- 
edge production  Is  compared  with  the  pro- 
duction of  everything  else  that  Is  Included  In 
GNP.  If  knowledge  production,  the  sector 
comprising  28.7  percent  of  total  GNP,  In- 
creased by  8.8  percent  (or  10.6  percent  over 
the  longer  pertod)  per  year,  an  Increase  of 
total  GNP  by  6.1  percent  (or  5.9  percent)  Im- 
plies that  the  production  of  other  goods  and 
services  Increased  by  only  3.7  percent  (or  4.1 
percent   over   the   longer  period). 

BrsnvATiONS  Am  specttlations 
These   comparisons   must   be   taken  with 
several    grains   of   salt.     The    procedure    by 
which  the  growth  of  knowledge  production 
Is  held  up  for  contrast  with  the  growth  of 
all  other  things,  may  be  questioned  because 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  missing  data 
few  5  percent  of  knowledge  production  over 
the  most  recent  period  or   16.6  percent  of 
knowledge-production      over      the      longer 
period.     If  the  missing  branches  happtened 
'x>  be  slow  growing,  the  use  of  the  weighted 
average   of  "growth   rates"  of  the  branches 
represented    In    the   tabulation   as   the   rate 
applicable  to  the  entire  knowledge  produc- 
tion would  overstate  Its  growth.     But  It  la 
unlikely    that    an    overstatement    on    thU 
ground  would  be  serlotjs  enough  to  vitiate 
the  general  conclusion.     The  contrast  would 
remain  Impressive   even   If  the  rates  of-  In- 
crease In  knowledge  jxroductlon  were  not  the 
ftUl   2.4    times    (or  2.6   times)    the   rates   (rf 
Increase  in  the  production  of  other  things. 
There  are.  however,  other  grounds  for  ob- 
jections or  reservations.     One  may  question 
the  significance  of  the  comi>arl8ons  on  the 
ground  that  the  Increases  refer  to  amounts 
not  corrected  for  possibly  very  different  rates 
of  price  Inflation.     But  the  failure  to  cor- 
rect for  possible  differences  In  price  Inflation 
may  jiost  as  well  Involve  an  understatement 
aa   an   overstatement   of   the    differences   In 
"real"  growth  rates.     In   any  case,   even   If 
there   should   be  less  of  a   "price  Inflation 
effect"    In    other   parts   of    GNP    at   current 
prices  thaa  In  the  expendltxires  for  knowl- 
edge production,  the  relative  money  expendi- 
tures and  relative  rates  of  increase  remain 
Interesting.     This  Is  to  say,  it  U  Important 
to  note  that   the  money  expenditures   for 


Intangible  knowledge  services  rose  much 
faster  tban  the  money  expjendlturee  for 
physical  goods  and  other  services. 

For  a  better  tinders tandlng  of  the  mean- 
ing of  "growth"  In  areas  of  production  In 
which  output  cannot  be  measured,  and  most 
of  the  Increase  Is  In  terms  of  expenditures 
for  input.  It  may  be  helpful  to  go  through  a 
bit  of  hypothetical  reasoning.  Imagine  an 
economy  divided  In  two  sectors,  one.  A.  pro- 
ducing physical  goods,  the  other.  B.  Intangi- 
ble services.  /C  employing  three-fourths,  B 
one-fourth  of  the  total  labor  force.  Assume 
now  an  Increase  In  productivity  In  sector  A 
due  to  technological  progress  and  a  conse- 
quent Increase  In  the  physical  output  of 
sector  A  by.  say.  10  percent;  assume  further 
that  all  wages  and  salaries.  In  A  and  B.  are 
Increased  by  10  percent  and  that  product 
prices  remain  unchanged.  If  there  Is  no 
change  In  the  allocation  of  resources,  money 
expenditures  will  have  Increased  by  the  same 
10  percent  In  both  sectors.  In  sector  A, 
where  "growth"  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
sales  of  output,  an  Increased  quantity  of 
goods  Is  sold  at  unchanged  prices;  In  sector 
B,  where  "growth"  Is  measured  In  terms  of 
pajmients  for  Input,  an  unchanged  quantity 
of  labor  Is  paid  Increased  wages.  Thus,  the 
"real"  Increase  In  production  In  A,  with  no 
change  In  activity  In  B.  results  by  way  of  ad- 
justment In  factor  Incomes  In  the  same  rela- 
tive Increase  In  expenditures  for  the  Intangi- 
ble services  of  B.  The  "production"  of  In- 
tangible services  by  an  unchanged  quantity 
of  labor  with  unchanged  productivity  will 
show  the  same  percental  Increase  as  the 
production  of  physical  goods. 

There  Is  a  reverse  side  to  the  coin.  In- 
creases In  productivity  In  the  performance 
of  Intangible  services  cannot  be  measured; 
indeed,  most  of  them  are  In  the  form  of  Im- 
provements of  quality,  defying  all  attempts 
at  quantification.  No  matter  how  "real," 
how  substantial,  how  Important  they  are, 
they  need  not  be  refiected  In  any  Increased 
money  values  of  Input — their  only  measure. 
As  we  have  seen  In  the  discussion  of  re- 
search and  development,  an  Increase  In  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  those  activities 
may  eventually  result  In  Increased  produc- 
tivity In  industries  producing  physical  goods, 
but  the  production  of  knowledge  does  not 
exhibit  an  Increase  on  that  score.  This  fail- 
ure of  "growth  indices"  to  reflect  Improved 
efficiency  In  the  production  of  intangible 
services  has  several  implications.  One  of 
these  relates  to  structural  differences  be- 
tween economies:  an  economy  with  a  large 
service-producing  sector  may  not  be  able  to 
"show  off"  with  as  large  a  physical  growth 
rate  as  an  economy  that  concentrates  on  the 
production  of  tangible  goods,  the  Increase 
of  which  Is  shown  in  the  index  of  physical 
production  and  In  GNP  In  constant  dollars. 


AchicTement  in  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
rapid  advance  of  American  scientific 
achievement  and  our  progress  in  space. 
as  evidenced  by  the  22-orblt  flight  of 
Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cooper  and  by  the 
Gemini  and  Apollo  projects,  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  closing  the  gap  created 
by  U.S.S.R.  achievements.  So  great  has 
been  the  American  effort  that  serious 
questions  have  been  raised  regarding  the 


priorities  involved  in  terms  of  scientific 
personel  and  budget.  Still  another  con- 
sideration, which  has  not  received 
enough  public  attention.  Is  raised  by  an 
editorial  in  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  I  aslc  imanlmous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
editorial  entitled  '•International  Compe- 
tition in  Science."  which  appeared  In 
the  magazine  Science.  May  17.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

INTXENATIONAL  COMPETmON   XI*  SCIENCK 

The  Soviet  ability  to  launch  large  missiles 
has  been  mUlnterpreted  as  Indicating  su- 
periority over  the  United  States  In  scientific 
matters.  Actually  there  are  few  areas  of 
science  In  which  the  Russians  excel.  Despite 
their  ability  to  place  large  pieces  of  hard- 
ware in  orbit,  their  contributions  to  space  re- 
search have  been  meager.  They  have  noth- 
ing to  match  o\ir  Mariner  n  results,  and 
their  exploration  of  regions  closer  to  the 
earth  has  been  less  Intensive  than  ours. 
In  high-energy  nuclear  physics  our  dis- 
coveries are  unmatched,  as  Is  our  progress 
in  maser-laser  studies  and  In  semiconductors. 
In  moet  areas  of  chemistry  the  Russians  are 
behind  us;  plastics  and  petrochemicals  are 
outstanding  examples.  In  the  exploitation 
of  radioactive  isotopes  much  of  the  Russian 
work  is  mere  repetition  of  our  research.  In 
biochemistry,  blophjrslcs,  and  molecular  bi- 
ology we  are  superior.  The  Russians  have 
achieved  nothing  like  our  progress  in  de- 
ciphering the  genetic  code  or  in  determining 
amino  acid  sequences  In  proteins. 

Innumerable  examples  could  be  given;  we 
compete  on  countless  frontlera^of  science 
which,  in  sum,  are  vastly  more"  important 
than  space.  On  many  of  these  frontiers, 
such  as  solid-state  physics,  advances  are  cru- 
cial to  future  economic  and  military 
strength.  Fundamental  research  is  now  of- 
ten quickly  followed  by  practical  applica- 
tions. A  substantial  fraction  of  today's  com- 
merce Is  based  on  discoveries  of  the  last  two 
decades.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  compare  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  competition  in  world  mar- 
kets In  items  Involving  science  and  tech- 
nology. By  this  yardstick  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  third-class  power.  It  is  no  match  for 
Western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  competing  in  technologi- 
cal areas  requiring  first-class  scientific  com- 
petence. Their  electronics  products  such  as 
transistor  radios  and  television  sets  are  sell- 
ing for  less  than  ours  on  our  own  soil.  To  a  _ 
degree  this  refiects  cheaper  labor,  but  only 
in  part.  The  production  of  transistors  and 
other  solid-state  electronic  components  In- 
volves sophisticated  technology.  Even  the 
cheapest  labor  is  no  substitute  for  scientific 
ability  in  this  field. 

Western  Eurojie  Is  far  stronger  scientifi- 
cally and  technologically  than  the  U.S.SJI.. 
and  the  Western  Europeans  are  rapidly  clos- 
ing In  on  us.  If  present  trends  continue,  it 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
they  achieve  supremacy. 

Western  Europeans  have  long  proved  that 
they  are,  individually  at  least,  as  competent 
scientifically  as  we.  They  have  made  a  re- 
markable recovery  from  the  effects  of  World 
War  n  and  are  again  In  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge us.  In  the  contest  they  have  two  ad- 
vantages. Research  costs  them  about  one- 
fourth  what  it  costs  us,  and  proportionately 
less  of  their  talent  is  occupied  with  military 
and  space  efforts.  Leaders  of  industrial  re- 
search in  this  country  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  overpowering  competition  of 
Government-financed  programs  for  first-class 
scientific  talent.  One  research  director  told 
me  recently.  "We  need  good  people,  but  znj ^ 


^^1^^^  competie  with  projects  paid  for 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

We  have  chosen  to  sUke  our  national 
prestige  In  a  propaganda  contest  with  the 
Russians  in  one  of  the  few  major  arejft  of 
technology  where  they  have  an  edge  over  us 

wJf*^''^''"'"*  "*  '**'  ^  not*  that  the 
western  Europeans  are  getting  ready  to  walk 
away  with  the  trophies  which  really^coint 
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Domestic  and  Forei^  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  one 
or  the  amazing  anomalies  of  our  times 
IS  uie  fact  that  so  many  of  our  youiur 
people  seem  to  be  so  far  ahead  of  our 
Government  poUcy  planners  In  the  fields 
of   both   domestic   and    foreign   poUcy 
More  and  more  of  our  young  people  are 
linmg  up  against  spendthrift  Govern- 
ment policies  which  will  end  up  leaving 
them  holding  the  bag  on  the  tremendous 
national  debt  which  is  being  piled  up  to- 
day by  Irresponsible  policies.    I  have  also 
found  great  numbers  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  are  concerned  about  our  no- 
wln    foreign    policy,   particularly   when 
they  see  the  threat  of  world  commu- 
nism victoriously  resting  on  the  door- 
steps in  nearby  Cuba,  in  direct  violation 
of   the   Monroe   Doctrine   about  which 
.they  have  been  taught  so  much  in  their 
schooling. 

r.f\^J^^^^  ^  ^*"  ^  "^e  attention 
?Li      ^^ate  an  excellent  essay  by  Don 

rl  ,\*,^^"^^^^  ^t  Manning  High 
School  in  Manning,  S.C.  entitled  "What 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  Means  Today" 
TTiis  essay  recently  won  first  place  in 
Manning  High  School  in  the  annual  essay 

rnr^r^L^^T.^  ^^  ^^^  Americanism 
Committee  of  the  American  Legion  Aux- 

TTie  essay  has  been  caUed  to  my  at- 
tention by  being  printed  In  the  editorial- 
5S  "VSJ?  °I  ^^t  Manning  Times  on  May 
JU.  1863.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ReSrd^  In  the  Appendix  to  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  the  Monroe  Ooctbine  Means  Today 
(By  Don  Ubben) 
(Editob's  Note.— The  following  essay  won 
fnnnf  "*  In  Manning  High  School  i^he 
um  ?^.^°°wf*  sponsored  by  the  American- 
ism   Committee    of    the    American    Legion 

t^nneV^T^r  ''*=''^'"  ""  second  pf^e 
winner.  This  essay  will  be  entered  In  a 
statewide  contest,  from  which  a  wlnner^n 
be  picked  for  national  competition  ) 
n^^^r^^°'^}'^  consider  any  attempt  (on  the 
s^vTi^  .  "'^  governments)  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety  " 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  President  J 
Monroe  in  1823.  The  question  Is:  Are  tiiey 
still  valid  In  1963?  "-Are  wiey 

Let  us  look  into  their  background  and  see 
ilTJ^"''  ""^  ''"'''  IncepUon^Thri  ?^in| 

8e^.'^..;^.r'^''''*«   ""^    P»*^^''    them! 
selves  to     put  an  end  to  •   •    •  reoresenta 

tlve  government,  in  whatever  country  it  may 


exlst^  To  protect  the  New  World,  the  policy 
of  President  Monroe  was  introduced  which 
was  invoked  several  times  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury.  J>resldent  Cleveland  used  it  as  a  basis 
to  declare  war  on  Britain  if  Britain  would 
not  agree  %o  arbitrate  Its  dispute  with  Vene- 
zuela. The  British  Government  (then  our 
superior)  promptly  agreed,  thus  proving  the 
effectiveness  of  this  momentous  doctrine 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  gave  new 
life  to  the  doctrine.  He  pointed  out  that 
weaknesses  on  the  part  of  smaller  American 
nations  might  tempt  European  countries  to 
intervene.  He  also  asserted  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  required  this  Nation  to  prevent 
such  intervention  by  doing  the  Intervening 
itself.  Under  this  policy  this  Nation  sent 
armed  forces  Into  several  Latin  American  Re- 
publics and  settled  the  disputes.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  served  us 
well. 

Then  the  worm  entered  the  apple  A 
serpent  slithered  into  the  heart  of  freedom 
on  this  planet.  The  name  of  the  snake  is 
communism.  Poisoning  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  many  of  our  leaders,  it  is  today 
coUed  and  nesUed  In  the  heart  of  our  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  Under  Its  Influence 
our  State  Department  and  our  President 
killed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Cuban 
crisis. 

Khrushchev  got  what  he  wanted  in  Cuba 
without  firing  a  shot.  He  was  given  a  solemn 
pledge  by  the  President  of  this  Nation  that 
Castro  s  Communist  prison  would  be  undis- 
turbed and  actuaUy  protected  as  a  base  for 
subversion,  infiltration,  sabotage,  and  con- 
quest  of  Central  and  South  America  Be- 
muse of  his  unnecessary  promise.  President 
Kennedy  knocked  out  with  one  blow  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  which,  for  140  years  has 
protected  the  sovereignty  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

"A  great  victory  In  Cuba."  shouts  the  Lib- 
eral press.  I  say  this:  In  Cuba  we  have  lost 
to  communism  the  moet  decisive  battle  of 
the  cold  war.  We  have  been  siphoned  stlU 
T^]^!  ^  **"*  Whirlpool  of  global  Marxism 
U  this  be  victory,  then  may  God  help  the 
human  race.  ^ 

What  U  the  answer?  The  solution  is  that 
we  must  reinstate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
basic  plank  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  we 
must  act.  Perhaps  the  grave  urgency  of  the 
situation  Is  expressed  In  these  words  of  Josiah 
OHbert  Holland:  ""»«»" 

"God.  give  us  men.  A  time  like  this  de- 
mands strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true 
faiths,  and  ready  hands." 


A3555 

pathy  to  Mr.  Walter's  family  and  to  his 
many  friends.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  a  truly  dedicated  man  to  the  America 

.^.^u^lf^.^®   ^"^^y   believed   and   for 
which  he  fought. 


Resolution  of  tke  Gnam  Legislature 

EXTENSION  OP  HeMARKS 


or 


Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

OF   PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1963 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Francis  E.  Walter  was  a  man 
Whom  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
knowing  personally.  As  an  active  citizen 
for  many  years  and  now  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  have  been  aware  of  his  fine 
record  of  accompUshments  for  his  State 
and  the  Nation. 

His  qualities  of  leadership  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricacies  of  the  workings 
or  the  Congress  were  remarkable.  All 
Members  held  this  man  In  high  respect 
Pennsylvania  has  lost  a  distinguished 
public  servant.  The  Congress  has  lost 
an  outstanding  leader. 

I  add  my  personal  expression  of  sym- 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr    ASPINALL.     Mr.   Speaker,   peri- 
odically  the   Guam   Legislature  passes 
resolutions   memorializing   Congress   to 
consider  legislation  which  concerns  our 
westernmost    Pacific    territory         The 
Committee  on  Interior,  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs hss  received  Resolution  32,  signed 
by  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  speaker. 
Seventh  Guam  Legislature,  which  me- 
morializes the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  appropriate  executive  agencies  to  ex- 
tend to  those  American  vessels  carrying 
goods  to  and  from  the  territory  of  Guam 
the  subsidy  given  such  vessels  carrying 
goods  to  foreign  ports.    The  resolution 
points  out  that  in  the  shipping  field  and 
for  other  purposes,  Guam  Is  considered 
a  foreign  port  in  that  no  customs  are 
collected  on  goods  Imported  into  the  ter- 
ritory from  foreign  ports.    Since  Guam, 
a  free  port,  is  outside  the  U.S.  tarilT  waU 
and  is   an   obvious  stopping  point  on 
voyages  to  foreign  ports  in  the  Pacific 
It  would  appear  that  Congress  should 
consider  legislation  to  permit  a  subsidy 
on  the  Guam -Mainland  U.S.  run 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a  copy  of  Res- 
olution 32  of  the  Guam  Legislature  as  a 
part..of  my  remarks: 

R«B0LUT10N  32 

R^lutlon  relative  to  m^oriallzlng  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  appro- 
priate executive  agencies  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  to  those  American  vessels 
carrying  goods  to  and  from  the  territory  of 
Guam  the  subsidy  given  such  vessels  In 
runs  to  foreign  ports 

i.<^.V,^  ^*  5.""^'  °^  *^*  Pr^^t  Federal 
Sf  tli"  ,^^*;"."^  °""°  "  ^  American 
^J^-  }^^  legislature  is  advised  that  sub- 
sldlzed  runs  by  American  ships  carrying  car- 
goes to  Guam  are  unauthorized,  this  not  be- 
ing a  foreign  port  for  the  purpose;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result,  shipping  costs  to 
Guam  are  exorbltanUy  high,  the  tarllT  having 
been  substantially  Increased  twice  in  the  last 
18  months,  which  higher  cost  of  freight  in- 
creases not  only  the  cost  of  living  In  the 
territory  but  makes  difficult  if  not  impossible 
the  development  of  local  Industry  and  export 
trade;  and 

Whereas  for  other  purposes  Guam  Is  con- 
sidered a  foreign  port  Is  that  no  customs  are 
collected  on  goods  Imported  Into  Guam  from 
foreign  countries.  Guam  being  a  free  port  and 
outside  the  United  States  tariff  wall  and 
since  Guam  is  an  obvious  stopping  point  on 
voyages  to  foreign  ports  in  the  Pacific,  It 
would  appear  not  Improper  to  permit  a  sub- 
sidy on  thU  run:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  Tjiat  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
mfififS^."?"^^^*  executive  agenclee  of  the 
United  SUtes.  partlculariy  the  Federal  Mart- 
time  Board,  be  and  they  are  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  and  memorialized  to  study 
the  possibility   of  permitting  a  subsidy   to 
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American  veaaels  carrying  cargoes  to  and 
from  Ouam:    and    be   It  furtlier 

JlMolved.  That  tbe  Speaker  certify  to  and 
tlM  lagUlatlve  aecretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  erf  the 
United  States,  to  the  chairman.  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs.  Senate  and 
House,  to  the  Chairman.  Federal  MairltLme 
Board,  to  the  president.  American  President 
Line,  to  the  president.  Pacific  Far  East  Line, 
to  the  president.  Guam  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  the  Governor  of  Ouam. 

Duly  adopted  on  the  22d  day  of  January, 

1063. 

A.  B.  Won  Pat. 

Speaker. 
V.  B.  Bamba. 

Legislative  Secretary. 


Hit  Back  WhcB  Hit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILflON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
worldwide  stature  as  a  nation  is  now  un- 
der test  by  Ecuador  which  has  seen  fit  to 
disregard  international  law  by  unfairly 
seizing  at  gunpoint  two  American-flag 
tuna  clippers.  Under  the  guise  of  neigh- 
borly diplomacy  we  have  patiently  suf- 
fered similar  harassments  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  years  past.  As  a  resiilt  we 
now  find  our  fishing  fleet  highly  vulner- 
able to  such  flagrant  seizures. 

The  May  29  Detroit  Free  Press  clear- 
ly Illustrates  the  feelings  of  our  citizens, 
as  weU  as  world  observers,  in  their  edi- 
torial enUUed  "Hit  Back  When  Hit" 
which  is  Uicluded  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Hrr  Back  Whxm  Hrr 

The  United  States  will  stand  taller  In  the 
eyes  of  the  world  when  It  Is  qulcJter  to 
■how  a  militant  flrmness  after  Its  clear 
rights  are  deliberately  and  provocatively 
trespassed  up>on. 

This  week  began  with  an  example  of  a 
circumstance  In  which  patience  has  no 
virtue. 

With  preposterous  presxunpUon,  Ecuador 
claims  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  for 
300  miles  off  Its  shores.  Adhering  to  this 
absurdity  an  Ecuador  gunboat  seized  two 
US.  tuna  clippers  which  were  7  miles  out  at 
sea — far  beyond  the  3-mUe  limit  customary 
in  defining  territorial  waters. 

The  tuna  clippers'  skippers  refused  to  siir- 
render  their  papers,  refused  to  follow  the 
gunboat  Into  port  and  refused  to  hand  over 
•12  a  ton  for  the  tuim  catch  they  had  aboard. 
Other  U'.S.  tuna  craft  promptly  hemmed  in 
the  Ecuadorian  gunboat. 

There  should  be,  of  course,  diplomatic 
approaches  to  i>er8uade  Ecuador  that  It 
doesnt  own  the  Pacific.  But  they  take 
time.  The  immediate  action  should  be  dis- 
patch of  U.S.  Navy  craft  to  the  disputed 
waters,  with  orders  to  take  no  nonsense  from 
anyone  molesting  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

Beyond  question  there  would  be  howls  of 
prof^est  from  all  the  usual  quarters,  some  of 
them  hyprocrltlcal  and  others  out  on  cloud 
9. 

But  seeing  how  far  you  can  go  In  heckling 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  received  an  answer. 
That  is  an  answer  which  needs  to  be  known, 
and  early. 


Otherwise  the  pushing  and  heckling  goes 
on  untU  It  reaches  a  point  where  much  more 
than  a  patrol  craft  or  two  Is  required  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  wont  be 
forever    permissive   about   Impositions. 


Private  Business  and  Integration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  more  to  all  the  current  agi- 
tation for  Integration  than  merely  satis- 
fying the  demands  of  the  Negro  leaders 
for  complete  and  total  mixing  of  the 
races.  There  is  the  basic  question,  of 
whether  citizens,  other  than  Negroes, 
have  any  rights  left  under  the  Consti- 
tution, as  provided  in  that  charter  of 
freedom,  of  an  individual  from  oppres- 
sion of  an  all-powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  courageous 
defender  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  David 
Lawrence,  has  written  a  most  timely 
column,  which  appeared  In  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  on  Fri- 
day. May  3l8t  last.  enUtled  "Private 
Business  and  Integration."  It  is  as 
follows : 
ParvAT*   BusiNXss    and    Intxcration — Powxa 

or  DicTATOBSHip  Skzn  in  Pkoposxl  roa  Law 

To  Close  Estabushuknts 

Negro  leaders  are  high -pressuring  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  to  coerce  the  dissenters 
on  the  segregation  Issue,  even  If  It  means  the 
ruin  of  many  private  businesses  which  are 
caught  in  the  emotional  collision  between 
rival  groupw  In  local  communities. 

President  Kennedy  apparently  has  decided 
to  pass  the  buck  to  Congress.  He  has  gone 
much  further  without  law  than  any  other 
Chief  Executive  to  compel  what  Is  called 
"equal  rights."  But  the  Negro  leaders — 
stimulated  by  the  Immunity  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  to  participants  In 
street  demonstrations  which  have  provoked 
violence — say  Mr.  Kennedy  hasn't  done 
enough.  So  the  President  concedes.  In  effect, 
that  he  cannot  proceed  without  a  law.  and 
now  Is  about  to  ask  Congress  for  more 
sweeping  authority  over  business  than  has 
ever  been  given  a  Chief  Executive  in  a  Fed- 
eral statute.  If  Congress  balks,  Mr.  Kennedy 
can  say  he  at  letMt  did  his  part. 

The  proposal  Is  Uiat  the  President  be  given 
the  right  to  close  down  any  business  If  It 
Insists  on  choosing  Its  own  customers  or  If 
It  refuses  to  serve  those  who  may  he  dis- 
orderly or  otherwise  engage  In  provocative 
acts  that  offend  other  customers  and  cause 
them  to  abstain  from  patronizing  the  busi- 
ness. 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution,  of  course,  au- 
thorizes any  such  use  of  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent. But  Mr.  Kennedy  need  worry  little 
about  this  slight  omission,  for  the  chances 
are  that  no  Congress  will  ever  pass  such 
legislation.  It  would  mean.  If  enacted,  the 
delegation  to  a  President  of  the  power  of 
dictatorship  over  all  private  businesses 
throughout  the  country.  Ma9y  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  House  who  votes  for  such  a 
statute  would  find  an  aroused  and  resentful 
electorate  In  1964  imposing  Its  only  form  of 
'redress — the  defeat  of  those  who  voted  for 
such  a  bill. 


The  campaign  Issue  would  not  be  based  on 
the  racial  controversy  alone.  It  would  reach 
Into  every  kind  of  economic  activity  In  the 
country.  For  the  proposed  law  would  de- 
clare, in  substance,  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  can  erase  all  State  lines  for  business 
operations  and  decide  that  every  business 
can  be  regulated  from  Washington.  Controls 
can  then  be  Imposed  as  to  the  customers  a 
business  must  serve  and  the  employees  It 
must  hire. 

The  Intention  of  those  who  now  are  draft- 
ing a  bin  on  the  subject  is  to  rely  on  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  says 
Congress  shall  have  power  "to  reg\ilate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States."  Again  and  again  through- 
out American  history,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  dooens  of  cases  Involving  Federal 
laws  that  endeavored  at  first  to  distinguish 
between  businesses  operating  within  a  State 
and  those  whose  operations  extended  outside 
a  State.  Gradually  the  Court  ha«  inclined  to 
the  view  that  all  businesses  can  be  affected 
by  Interstate  commerce.  The  emphasis,  how- 
ever, has  been  on  their  Interstate  character 
and  on  commodities — their  manufacture  or 
production  or  transportation. 

Only  rarely  has  the  Congress  sought  to  deal 
with  individuals  In  interstate  commerce, 
and  then  only  with  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment of  those  who  are  directly  connected 
with  businesses  on  either  a  local  or  national 
level.  Never  has  the  Congress  nor  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  business  cannot 
choose  its  customers  or  cannot  discontinue 
operations  permanently  or  for  a  short  time 
if  It  feels  so  Inclined. 

The  Supreme  Court  nowadays,  however.  Is 
a  quasl-poUtlcal  body.  Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  Court  ruled  that  those  who  provoked 
street  demonstrations  under  cover  of  civil 
rights  demands — often  resulting  In  Injury 
to  other  citizens — were  guiltless  and  couldn't 
l>e  disciplined  as  violators  of  local  ordinances 
designed  to  preserve  law  and  order.  , 

So.  If  Congress  should  pass  a  law  giving 
dictatorship  powers  to  a  President,  a  major- 
ity of  the  present  Supreme  Court  Justices 
could  be  expected  to  uphold  -It.  They 
probably  would  disregard  the  article  In  the 
Constitution  which  says  no  person  can  be 
"deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law." 

The  only  barrier  which  really  remains  Is 
tliat  which  t^e  voters  themselves  can  erect  In 
expressing  their  opposition  to  those  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  who  might  be  In- 
clined to  vote  for  a  measure  giving  the 
President  control  of  the  operations  of  every 
bxuiness — not  only  as  to  customers  chosen 
but  as  to  employees  hired.  For  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  able  to  compel  the 
hiring  of  applicants  who  had  been  turned 
down.  Irrespective  of  the  protest  of  the  em- 
ployer that  he  was  hiring  on  the  basis  of  effi- 
ciency. Federal  officials  would  be  authorized 
to  require  acceptance  of  applicants  In  private 
business  on  whatever  basis  these  officials 
chose  to  determine  in  each  case. 

The  Inspiration  for  this  new  move  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  evidently  tbe 
concurring  opinion  rendered  recently  by 
Justice  Douglas  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Although  the  explicit  Issue  was  not  before 
the  Court  In  that  case,  he  wrote  at  lengrtb 
his  view  that  every  private  business  which 
today  operates  under  a  State,  city  or  county 
license  thereby  becomes  "State  connected"  * 
and  thus  within  the  Federal  concept  under 
the  14th  amendment,  and  that  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  constitutionally  restricted  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications  laid  down  by  Con- 
gross. 

No  other  issue  in  the  1964  campaign  will 
affect  the  entire  electorate  so  penetratingly 
as  the  one  raised  by  the  prospective  legisla- 
tion about  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Kennedy 
administration.  The  economic  Impact  of 
this  move  might  be  ruch  that  the  debate  will 
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no  longer  be  confined  to  the  racial  problem 
but  will  raise  the  question  of  whether  a  free- 
enterprise  system  could  long  survive  under 
such  totalitarian  controls. 
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Boilder  oF  Bridget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
statements  made  in  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Pope  John  XXlll,  I  would  like 
to  commend  an  article  by  Morris  West. 
This  Australian  novelist  has  already 
written  two  books  that  relate  to  the 
Vatican,  namely  the  "Devil's  Advocate" 
and  "The  Shoes  of  the  Fisherman."  He 
writes  with  compassion  and  knowledge 
of  the  mission  of  Pope  John  XXm.  The 
article.  WTitten  Just  prior  to  t^ie  Pope's 
death,  is  a  stirring  reminder  of  the  man. 
It  appeared  in  Jime  7.  1963,  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  and  I  am  proud  to  enclose  it 
in  tlie  Record. 

BuiLDEE  or  Brioces  roa  Us  Poor  Devils 

(By  Morris  L.  West) 
I  am  very  close  to  tears  as  I  begin  to  set 
down  these  words.  What  can  I  say  of  a 
man  so  manifestly  good,  so  manifestly  the 
victim — or  is  it  the  victor — in  a  drama  of 
divine  irony  whose  poignant  prayer  as  he 
lies  stricken  is  not  foe  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul  but  for  the  salvation  of  a  wc»-k 
begun  in  the  name  of  GodT 

I  have  no  dignity  in  the  church.  I  have 
no  personal  merit  to  commend  me  for  the 
task  of  writing  a  eulogy,  save  perhaps  this — 
that  I  am,  in  the  spirit,  a  stumbling  son 
of  Angelo  GluseppM  Roncalll.  And,  as  a 
son,  I  want  to  say  what  his  living  and  the 
thought  of  his  dying  have  meant  to  me  and 
to  other  souls  still  vagrant  on  this  puzzling 
planet. 

I  live  12.000  miles  from  Rome.  I  stand 
with  550  million  other  believers  on  the  low- 
est level  of  the  complex  hierarchic  order  of 
the  church.  But  I  wander  widely  and  I  am 
troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and 
jKjverty.  and  Injustice  and  oppression,  and 
the  million  faces  of  despair.  I  vn-estle  dally 
with  the  mystery  of  how  all  this  could  have 
l.<;sued.  as  the  deposit  of  faith  affirms  It 
does,  from  the  single  creative  act  of  an 
all -good  and  all-knowing  Divinity. 

To  me  Angelo  Roncalll  presented  hlm-^ 
self  always  as  a  man  who  carried  the  bur- 
den of  the  same  mystery,  who  shared  the 
agony  that  It  imposes  on  the  human  spirit, 
who  knew  the  wild  and  risky  leap  demanded 
by  the  act  of  faith — and  who  knew,  too, 
from  how  many  millions  the  grace  to  make 
It  has  been  vtrlthheld. 

From  the  day  of  his  election  the  makers 
of  legends  were  busy  about  him.  But  even 
they  could  not  obscure  the  true  nature  of 
this  man — shrewd,  pragmatic,  kindly,  too 
simple  to  be  seduced  by  eminence,  too 
gregarious  to  be  happy  in  the  baroque  en- 
rlave  of  the  Vatican,  a  man  with  a  sense  of 
fraternity  and  a  gift  of  compassion  which 
even  the  formalities  of  Vatican  communi- 
cation could  not  distort. 

The  Romans  named  him  "un  Papa  slmpat- 
Ico."  And  everyone  wished  he  were  younger, 
•io  that  the  imprint  of  his  personality  might 
be  deeper  on  the  corporate  life  of  the  church 
and  the  common  life  of  the  world.  We 
had  had  a  surfeit  of  princes  and  polltlcans 
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and  theologians — even  of  conventional  saints. 
We  needed  a  man  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  heart,  who  understood  tiiat  the  dia- 
log of  Ood  with  man  Is  carried  on  In  terms 
far  different  from  the  semantics  of  profes- 
sional philosophers.  We  have  had  him  too 
briefly. 

Many  of  my  generation  felt  that  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  l>etween  clergy  and  the 
people  had  become  defective.  We  acknowl- 
edged without  reservation  the  dignity  of 
the  priestly  office.  Its  divine  function  in  the 
renewal  of  the  sacrificial  act  and  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  sacramental  grace.  We  re- 
spected the  abnegation  and  dedication  im- 
posed by  the  celibate  state.  We  supported 
our  pastors  according  to  their  needs  and  o\ir 
capacities.  We  built  schools  and  monas- 
teries and  hospitals.  We  financed  missions 
and  works  of  charity.  We  carried  double 
and  triple  burdens  to  educate  o\ir  children 
in  the  faith. 

But  many  of  us  felt,  not  v(rlthout  reason, 
that  th»-e  was  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
magisterlum  of  the  hierarchy — their  author- 
ity as  mcM-al  arbiters,  interpreters  of  dognui 
and  administrators  of  the  temporal  struc- 
ture of  the  church.  We  felt  that  there  was 
not  enough  understanding  of  their  mlnis- 
terlum — the  service  of  the  Creator  throiigh 
and  by  splrltiial  and  temporal  service  ren- 
dered to  the  people. 

In  half  a  generation  the  vista  of  the  uni- 
verse had  exploded  into  galactic  dimensions. 
The  human  spirit  was  being  submitted  to 
monstrous  tensions — moral,  political,  eco- 
nomic. And  while  we  clung  de8peratelx,to 
the  deposit  of  faith,  we  longed  for  a  rem 
of  the  intellectual  and  pastoral  life  of 

church  so  that  we  might  live — through , 

faith — hopefully  and  actively  In  the  world 
Into  which  we  were  bom. 

We  were  not  cenobites.  We  were  men  of 
the  20th  century  and  we  could  not  opt  out 
of  it.  We  were  not  only  members  of  a 
church,  we  were  members  of  the  diverse  hu- 
man family  as  well  and  we  could  not  opt 
out  of  that  either.  It  was  like  the  breaking 
of  a  new  day  when  we  heard  the  call  of 
John  XXin  for  an  agglornamento — for  an 
UfKiatlng  of  the  church,  her  manners,  her 
customs,  and  her  interj^etatlon  of  the  de- 
posit of  faith  into  the  language  oif  this  mll- 
lenlal  century. 

When  John  XXin  was  elected  pontiff,  he 
abrogated  nothing  of  the  pn^macy  of  his 
office.  Yet  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make 
himself  more  readily  available  to  his  brother 
bishops.  Later  he  Intervened  In  the  debates 
of  the  Ecumenical  Coimcil  and  In  the  lobby- 
Ings  of  Its  members  to  affirm  that  the  Roman 
Curia  was  not  the  Pope,  and  that  the  Pope 
was  brother  to  every  bishop  in  Clirlstendom 
and  servant  of  every  human  soul  in  the 
world. 

Of    all    the    recent   Popes,    it    seems    that 
John  XXIII  has  been  least  afraid  of  schism, 
of  heresy,  or  of  the  militancy  of  non-Chris- 
tian religions.     A  man  of  slirtple  faith,   he 
believed  In  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  In  the  promise  of  perpetuity  made  by 
Christ  to  the  chxirch.     He  put  no  store  in 
interdlcu   or   excommunication    because   he 
was  also  a  man  of  simple  charity  who  under- 
stood that,  although  human  beings  are  lim- 
ited by  Gods  covenant  with  them.  God  him- 
self Is  not  so  limited.    He  knew  that  all  men 
miist  live  with  the  burdens  and  confusions 
of  their  own  history,  and  thiat  salvation  or 
damnation  hangs.  In  the  last  resort,  upon 
God's  Judgment  of  the  final  direction  of  a 
man's  will — toward  Him  or  away  from  Him. 
He  claimed  without  reservation  his  right  as 
the  supreme  pastor  to  preach  trjith  and  re- 
fute error,  but  he  gave  the  Impression  of  a 
man  ready  at  all  times  to  suspend  Judgment 
on    human    confusion    and    human    delin- 
quency.      All     other     pontiffs     knew     these 
things — preached  them,  too.    What  has  made 
John  XXni  so  different  is  his  lively  and  In- 
timate sense  of  their  application  to  the  com- 


merce of  life,  immortally  reflected  in  "Pacem 
in  Terrls,"  his  encyclical  on  peace. 

I  am  chary  of  miracles;  but  I  think  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  miracle  in  the  way  Pope 
John  managed  to  impress  his  charity  upon 
the  church  and  upon  the  world.  Most  peo- 
ple have  seen  him  only  in  photographs.  His 
own  voice  has  not  often  been  heard.  Main- 
ly his  words  filtered  out  to  the  faithful 
through  newspaper  reports  and  the  variant 
voices  of  preachers,  good  and  bad.  But  some- 
how we  have  all  felt  him,  and  felt  that 
God  was  with  him.  In  his  hands  the  crosier 
of  the  bishop  has  meant  what  It  was  meant 
to  mean — the  crook  of  the  kindly  shep- 
herd, to  whom  the  wayworn  and  the  strag- 
glers meant  more  than  those  penned  safely 
In  the  sheepfold. 

When  he  was  elected  Pope,  he  became  heir 
to  a  long  list  of  titles:  Bishop  of  Rcmie,  Vi- 
car of  Jesus  Christ,  Successor  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Patriarch  of  the  West. 
Primate  of  Italy,  Archbishop  and  Met^-opoli- 
tan  of  the  Roman  Province,  Sovereign  of  the 
Vatican  City  State.  Yet  the  title  which 
has  seemed  to  sit  most  comfortably  on  him 
is  that  of  Pontifex:  the  builder  ot  bridges. 
He  goes  too  soon  and  he  leaves  his  wcH-k  un- 
finished, but  the  bridges  he  planned  are  al- 
ready abulldlng — bridges  of  understanding 
and  tolerance  between  the  separated  families 
of  Christendom  and  the  nations  of  East 
and  West. 

The  formula  on  which  he  based  all  his 
architecture  was  very  simple:  "I  have  tried 
to  preserve  my  calm  and  balance  while  in- 
vestigating and  evaluating  things  and  per- 
sons about  me,  ever  concerned  tnon  with 
that  which  unites  than  with  that  which 
divides." 

He  was  never  a  polemical  man.  He  dis- 
liked contention  and  preferred  to  rely  upon 
discussion  and  persuasive  prompting  rather 
than  to  Invoke  the  authority  of  his  office. 
He  ordered  that  even  the  admonitions  and 
censures  of  the  holy  office  be  couched  in 
moderate  language  so  that  men  of  good  will 
might  have  room  to  move  through  the  most 
risky  speculations  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  truth.  He  was  never  a  political  man. 
He  was  a  diplomat  long  enough  to  know 
that  political  action  creates  more  problems 
than  it  solves. 

There  was  a  great  boldness  in  his  plan- 
ning, a  devastating  directness.  He  encour- 
aged the  most  daring  Bi>eculatlons  of  mod- 
em theology,  and  he  lent  the  weight  of  his 
Influence  to  those  ecumenical  dialogs 
wiUch  aimed  at  breaking  down  semantic  and 
historic  barriers  between  Catholic  and  non- 
CathoUc  theologians. 

There  are  some  In  the  church  who  were 
disappointed  because  he  did  not  take  a  more 
militant  line  against  Russian  communism. 
There  are  some  who  were  shocked  because 
he  accepted  birthday  greetings  from  the 
Premier  of  Russia  and  then  received  his  son- 
in-law  in  private  audience.  Yet  the  inci- 
dent illuminated  his  whole  attitude  to  the 
affairs  of  human  souls.  He  knew  that  every 
society  and  every  system  survives  by  virtue 
of  what  is  good  In  It,  Just  as  human  beings 
are  kept  from  the  ultimate  madness  of  de- 
spair by  that  In  their  nature  which  is  good 
and  conformable  to  a  divine  pattern. 

John  XXIII  is  to  leave  us — a  great  man, 
and  a  great  Pope.  For  this  very  reason  there 
Is  rare  tragedy  in  his  passing.  The  tragedy 
Is  that,  having  begun  so  much,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor; 
he  has  seen  only  the  first  faint  buds.  Yet 
In  this,  as  in  all  else,  his  life  lias  been  pat- 
terned on  that  of  the  Christ  whose  vicar  he 
was.  He  was  walked  for  all  too  short  a  time, 
scattering  the  seeds  of  truth  and  charity  on 
good  ground  and  stony  soil,  and  has  endured 
the  painful  crucifixion  of  illness  and  frustra- 
tion. Now,  at  the  end.  he  must  abandon 
himself  and  all  his  unfinished  work  into  the 
hands  of  God. 
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How  hajs  he  felt  during  these  last  months. 
perched  on  hU  lonely  eminence  with  the 
world  spread  beneath  him  like  a  campaign 
map  and  above  him  the  monatrous  mystery  of 
the  Godhead?  There  muat  have  been  Umea 
when  bla  aged  shoulders  bent  under  the 
burden  and  even  his  stout  peasant  heart 
quailed  at  the  thought  of  things  undone. 
Even  the  mercy  of  death  has  been  delayed 
for  him — as  It  was  for  his  Master. 

History  will  be  kind  to  him.  I  think,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  kindly  man  who  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes,  "seeing  them 
harried  and  abject,  like  sheep  that  have  no 
shepherd."  Princes  and  priests  are  mourned 
as  rarely  as  they  are  thanked,  but  many  will 
weep  for  this  one  because  he  has  been.  In 
truth,  what  be  was  named  to  be:  a  servant  of 
the  servants  of  Ood. 

Win  they  canonize  him  and  make  him. 
officially,  a  saint  In  the  calendar?  In  a  way 
I  hope  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not  want  to 
see  him  Idealized  by  a  Vatican  painter,  lit 
by  a  thousand  candles  In  St.  Peters',  repro- 
duced In  plaster  and  gilt  and  sold  to  pious 
pilgrims.  I  want  to  remember  him  for  what 
he  has  been — a  loving  man,  a  simple  priest, 
a  good  pctftor,  and  a  builder  of  bridges  across 
which  we  poor  devils  may  hope  one  day  to 
scramble  to  salvation. 


The  Late  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter: 
A  Distin^ished  Legislator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn«8 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  today 
many  of  us  attended  the  funeral  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  late  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  this 
l)ody  and  also  one  of  Pennsylvania's  out- 
standing scms.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  In  reference  to  the  pass- 
ing of  "Tad"  Walter  is  very  well  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
on  June  3  in  the  Morning  Call,  a  leading 
newsF>aper  in  my  district,  which  is  pub-  ■ 
lished  in  Allentown,  Pa.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
desire  to  include  the  aforesaid  editorial, 
which  Is  as  follows: 

Rkprzsentativx  of  All 

Even    a   cursory    glance   at   the    record   of 
Francis  E.  Walter  makes  It  easy  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  elected  to  16  cons^utlve 
terms  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

He  was,  first  of  all.  a  Representative  whose 
views  of  government  and  Its  responsibilities 
w«re  broad,  unlimited  by  geographical  or 
partisan  deflnltlons.  Service  to  his  own  dis- 
trict and  region,  and  loyalty  to  his  party,  were 
Important,  but  the  welfare  and  security  and 
progress  of  the  Nation  were  the  overriding 
considerations  in  determining  his  legislative 
efforts. 

Prom  his  earliest  days  in  Washington  as 
a  Member  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first 
Congress,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  on  Capitol  Hill.  Being  a 
Congressman  was  a  full-time,  year-round 
Job.  Whether  Congress  was  In  session  or 
not,  the  lights  In  his  office  burned  long  Into 
the  night  and  he  was  readily  available  to 
all  who  sought  him,  regardless  of  whether 
they  were  constituents,  residents  of  other 
areas  with  causes  to  plead.  Presidents  or 
fellow  legislators. 


He  was  frank  and  forthright,  given  to 
plain  talk  that  was  as  easy  to  understand 
1  day  as  the  next.  Although  he  generally 
took  the  view  of  Democratic  administrations 
because  he  shared  them,  he  could  be  Just 
as  vigorously  opposed  when  he  believed  It 
was  In  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to 
disagree.  The  four  American  Presidents 
under  whom  he  served  valued  his  word  be- 
cause they  knew  once  It  had  been  given 
they  could  count  on  what  he  would  do. 

Few  in  public  life  have  been  as  militant 
foes  of  Communists  and  their  doubledeallng 
fellow  travelers.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  he 
sought  out  Infiltrators  and  mercilessly 
focused  the  spotlight  on  them.  They 
scorned  and  unbraided  him,  of  course,  but 
the  Congress  always  sustained  him.  The 
last  House  vote  supporting  this  effort  was 
412  toS. 

Those  who  sought  to  escape  the  oppres- 
sion of  Communist  tyrants  in  other  lands 
found  him  their  champion.  His  efforts 
made  it  (Kjsslble  for  sometning  like  400.000 
of  them  to  enjoy  liberty  in  this  land  of 
freedom. 

There  are  many  other  Important  monu- 
ments to  "Tad"  Walter's  more  than  30  years 
as  one  district's  representative  In  the  Con- 
gress. Anx>ng  them  certainly  Is  the  Dela- 
ware River  Compact  and  the  developments 
that  will  be  achieved  under  its  terms  during 
the  next  50  or  100  years. 

The  greatest,  however.  Is  the  evidence  he 
consistently  offered  tiiat  a  Congressman 
truly  serves  his  constituents  only  as  he 
faithfully  devotes  himself  to  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  his  country. 


A  Tribute  to  Francis  Walter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON,  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  our  dlstingiilshed  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Francis  Walter, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  many  causes  of  Im- 
portance to  the  country. 

In  his  long  career  of  able  service  to 
the  House,  Congressman  Walter  had 
won  the  wholehearted  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him  well  and  shared  his  continuing 
concern  for  the  strength  and  security  of 
the  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  Francis  Wal- 
ter was  a  tireless  and  courageous  fighter 
against  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  in- 
sidious conspiracy. 

He  was  particularly  vigorous  In  his  at- 
tacks upon  loose  ana  careless  personnel 
security  practices  In  Government,  and 
hit  hard  against  any  official  who  ap- 
peared to  take  lightly  the  dangers  of 
espionage  and  subversion  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

While  a  few  In  this  body  have'at  times 
questioned  the  aggressive  methods  of  our 
colleague  ^  his  constant  battle  to 
strengthen  our  Nation's  internal  security, 
I  have  never  heard  any  Member  ques- 
tion either  his  sincerity  or  his  dedication 
to  duty. 

Francis  Walter  was  a  strong  and  fear- 
less man  who  siwke  out  vigorously  in 


support  of  his  convictions,  and  he  con- 
sistently and  effectively  supported  efforts 
to  build  our  Nation's  defenses  and  im- 
prove its  readiness  to  defeat  Its  enemies. 
It  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  with  this  able  American,  who  will 
be  sorely  missed  In  these  Halls  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  \ 


Roosevelt  Coanty,  Mont.,  Pro-am  Pro- 
duces Positive  Results  in  Developing 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  15,  1963,  issue  of  the  Montana 
Farmer -Stockman  includes  an  article  by 
Belvlna  W.  Bertino  describing  the  ex- 
cellent countywide  Improvement  and 
planning  done  in  Roosevelt  County, 
Mont. 

The  progressive  leaders  of  this  county, 
white  and  Indian,  town  and  country, 
have  shown  how  to  make  govei-nment 
work  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

This  county  was  the  first  in  the  Nation 
to  utilize  the  Community  Hospital  Act. 
spKjnsored  by  the  Montana  congressional 
delesration  in  1957  to  provide  better 
health  facilities  to  serve  both  Indians 
and  non-Indians.  A  fine  new  retire- 
ment home  was  dedicated  last  year. 
Nurses  aids  and  firefighters  have  been 
trained.  Technology  has  been  applied 
to  farming.  Recreational  development 
and  new  education  programs  are  under- 
way. New  Industries  have  come  to  the 
area. 

In  sum.  these  community  leaders — 
from  Wolf  Point.  Poplar,  Brockton,  Cul- 
l>ertson,  Froid.  McCal)e  and  Bainville, 
and  the  farms — are  planning  the  future 
Instead  of  panning  the  present:  They 
view  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
partner,  whose  programs  should  be  used 
selectively  and  fitted  to  local  needs, 
rather  than  as  a  villain  to  be  denounced. 

I  commend  the  good  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Roosevelt  County  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  pointed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  article  referred 
to,  entitled  "Roosevelt  County  Program 
Produces  Positive  Results  in  Develop- 
ing Resources." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROOSCYIXT   COUNTT    PROOKAM    PRODUCES  POSI- 

Tiv«  Results  in  DrvixopiNa  Resources 
(By  Belvlna  W.  Bertino) 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rooeevelt  Plan- 
ning and  Improvement  Council  of  Culbert- 
son  in  December  presented  a  vital  summa- 
tion of  the  concentrated  efforts  of  the 
people  of  the  county  In  promoting  the  de- 
velopment of  their  native  raw  materials  and 
human  resources. 

The  accomplishments  which  have  stemmed 
from  the  coordinated  leadership  of  farm  and 
nonfarm,  Indian  and  non-Indian  members 
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of  the  council  In  countywide  Improvement 
and  development  are  listed  In  the  publlca- 
tlon,  "Teamwork  =  Progress.  Roosevelt  Coun- 
ty," compiled  by  Ernest  Ahrendes,  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service,  Boeeman,  and  soon  to 
be  released.  It  wUl  be  available  to  the  public. 
lx)th  statewide  and  out  of  State,  from  the 
Montana  Extension  Service  and  through  all 
county  extension  offloee. 

ZMPRXSSIVS  LIST 

Some  of  these  accomplishments,  according 
to  the  report,  are: 

Study  of  native  resources  and  preparation 
of  an  overall  economic  development  plan; 

Organization  of  three  development  cor- 
porations covering  all  major  oommunltles  to 
promote  industrial  growth; 

Promotion  of  a  program  to  place  an  ad- 
ditional 12,000  acres  of  Missouri  River  bot- 
tom land  under  irrigation  in  the  near  fu- 
ture; 

Initiation  of  a  tr^ning  program  In  flre- 
flghtlng  for  Fort  Peck  Reservation  Indians 
and  a  countywide  nurses  aid  training  prt>- 
gram  to  increase  employment  opF>ortunities; 
Establishment  of  a  strong  adult  educa- 
tional program; 

Promotion  of  local  arts  and  crafts  develop- 
niervt  from  Montana  products,  including  dis- 
plays to  attract  tourists,  creation  of  mu- 
seums; 

Initiation  of  a  broad  program  of  outdoor 
recreational  development; 

Development  of  an  effective  organized  ap- 
proach to  planning  for  progress  in  Roose- 
velt County; 

Reduction  of  cost  of  providing  specialized 
education  services  for  their  youth  by  Joint 
hiring  of  teachers  among  high  schools; 

Increase  of  agricultural  income  to  the 
county  by  tripling  hog  production,  expand- 
ing cattle  feeding,  promoting  new  crop 
production,  getting  some  changes  made  in 
national  farm  legislation  and  making  some 
adjustments  in  farm  and  ranch  manage- 
ment. 

BEGAN     S     TEARS     AGO 

This  need  for  more  specialized  action  was 
revealed  about  6  years  ago  when  a  county- 
wide  functioning  body  was  organized  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Don  Hunter,  county 
extension  agent,  to  study  the  economic 
status  of  the  county  and  how  to  inaugurate 
improvements. 

This  body,  known  as  the  Roosevelt  County 
Advisory  Council,  discovered  a  variety  of 
situations  contributing  to  curtailed  devel- 
opment of  the  county  resources.  With  little 
business  expansion,  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple were  leaving  the  county.  Native  prod- 
ucts were  also  largely  being  shipped  out  for 
processing.  Improvements  were  needed  in 
.sanitation,  water  supplies  and  sewage  dis- 
posal systems.  There  was  a  keenly  felt  need 
loT  adult  specialized  training  and  education 
in  arts,  crafts  and  public  affairs. 

BIO   TERRITORT 

A  great  many  more  situations  and  condi- 
tions were  literally  crying  for  attention,  but 
In  such  a  large,  80-mile-long  county  the 
council  realized  it  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  cooperation  and  plain  hard  work  to  get 
much  accomplished. 

The  towns  of  Wolf  Point,  Poplar.  Brockton, 
Culbertson,  Froid,  McCabe.  and  Bainville 
are  Included  in  Roosevelt  County,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation 
(comprising  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
county)  with  the  agency  at  Poplar.  TTie 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  both  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  were  essential  If 
progress  in  county  improvement  was  to  be 
made. 

The  establishment  of  the  safllower  process- 
ing plant  at  Culbertson  in  1969  was  an  en- 
couraging beginning  toward  the  progress 
sought.  In  addRlon  to  the  20  to  26  local 
people  employed  at  the  plant,  farmers 
throughout  the  county  and  surrounding  area 
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were  benefited  by  being  able  to  produce  the 
new  crc^  freely  on  diverted  acres.  Feed  pel- 
lets and  meal  processed  from  byproducts  at 
the  mUl  were  also  available  to  livestock 
growers.  , 

PILOT   COtJNTT 

Another  slgnlflcant  happening  in  1959  oc- 
curred when  Roosevelt  County  was  selected 
as  one  of  two  pilot  counties  in  public  affairs 
education  in  Montana  when  a  grant  from 
the  Fund  for  Adult  Education  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  Montana  Extension  Service. 
This  gave  a  real  boost  to  the  work  in  adult 
education  opportunities,  public  Improvement 
and  development  which  the  advisory  council 
had  cut  out  for  Itself  and  for  the  county  as 
a  whole. 

The  grant  also  made  possible  the  addition 
of  Ernest  Ahrendes,  program  consultant,  to 
the  county  extension  staff.  He  gave  valued 
directive  assistance  to  the  council.  Also,  In 
1959,  Rupert  Nelson  Joined  the  county  ex- 
tension staff  to  WOTk  closely  with  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  Indians  In  regard  to  their 
needs  and  problems. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  added 
opportunity  as  a  pilot  county  in  public  re- 
sponsibility and  public  affairs,  the  advisory 
council  reorganized  to  take  in  as  many  groups 
as  possible,  such  as  farm  groups,  conserva- 
tion, business,  civic,  church,  women's  and 
youth  leaders'  organizations,  municipal  and 
covmty  officials,  and  tribal  groups. 

ACTION    COMMrrrZK 

Renamed,  the  advisory  council  became  the 
Roosevelt  County  Planning  and  Improve- 
ment CounclL  A  12-meinber  executive  ac- 
tion committee  was  elected  to  expedite  the 
work  which  the  larger  council  had  recom- 
mended, with  priorities  given  to  projects  de- 
manding most  Immediate  attention. 

Subcommittees  were  formed  to  study  and 
Initiate  action  on  priority  rated  programs 
which  were  carried  on  to  completion,  often- 
times in  other  channels.  Council  programs 
during  the  past  2  years  have  Involved  over 
200  persons  who  have  worked  as  members 
of  committees  or  In  similar  essential  capac- 
ities. 

ECONOMIC  PSOCRZSS 

Economic  progress  In  the  county  is  re- 
flected in  new  hospitals  at  Wolf  Point  and 
Poplar  and  a  new  retirement  home  at  Wolf 
Point  being  completed  and  providing  addi- 
tional employment  opportunities. 

In  1961  a  Jet  fuel  refinery  was  built  near 
Wolf  Point  and  in  1962  a  crafts  store,  fea- 
turing Indian  art  and  craftwork  for  tourists, 
was  started  in  the  tribal  office  building  In 
Poplar.  The  former  agency  building  was 
razed  and  plans  are  under  way  for  a  com- 
bined museum  and  store.  A  housing  de- 
velopment plan  has  been  completed  for  In- 
dians and  development  is  expected  to  begin 
in  1963. 

Planned  for  future  development  Is  chem- 
ical weed  control  In  safflower,  underground 
water  survey,  mineral  resources  survey,  in- 
creased opportunities  for  adult  education, 
labor  availability  survey.  Including  number 
of  workers  and  their  skills,  Improved  educa- 
tional facilities  for  youth,  youth  organiza- 
tions. 

CONTINXrED    ACTION 

Continued  action  in  the  multifaceted 
county  improvement  and  development  effort 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  executive  subcom- 
mittee reports  at  the  December  annual 
meeting. 

The  civil  defense  report  showed  that  much 
work  has  been  done  In  the  cotmty  which 
was  considered  one  of  the  better  organized 
in  a  10-county  National  Guard  civil  defense 
study.  More  will  be  done  In  regard  to 
emergency  shelters,  rural  warning  systems. 

Other  committees  reported  on  farm  policy 
and  marketing,  recreation  park  sxirvey  and 
tourism  development,  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial    development,,  training     program. 


Also  reported  was  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration-approved  99,500  livestock 
feeding  and  marketing  study  to  be  made 
soon  In  the  county. 

While  the  efforts  and  accomplishments 
of  the  planning  and  improvement  council 
under  the  pilot  program  and  assistance  of 
the  extension  service  have  been  signally 
beneficial  to  the  entire  cotmty,  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  broader,  permanent  program 
of  progress  made  possible  by  continued  or- 
ganized  leadership   and   teamwork. 


Backstairs   "Malevolence" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
enough  of  his  fellow  writfers  and  former 
colleagues  have  adequately  criticized 
"The  Ordeal  of  Power"  that  I  need  add 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  that  self-seek- 
ing book.  For  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
House,  however,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
excellent  column  by  the  distinguished 
writer.  Holmes  Alexander,  who  provides 
a  valuable  service  in  exposing  the  char- 
acter of  the  author: 

BACKSTAns  "Malevolence" 
.  (By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington. — Certainly  It  is  not  a  rule  of 
life  that  benign  persons  are  universally  the 
victims  of  malevolence,  but  it  happens  often 
enough  to  make  the  angels  weep.  Many  a 
gentle  saint  was  crucified,  and  I  liave  noticed 
tbat  humble,  harmless  maiden  aunts  and 
household  servants  often  are  treated  with 
Chinese  cruelty  by  diabolical  smart  alecks 
under  the  same  roof. 

The  only  sure  defense,  it  appears,  is  not 
innocence  or  loving  kindness  but  a  vial  of 
retaliatory  acid  in  the  face  of  the  offender. 
It  seems  too  much  to  expect  that  General 
Eisenhower's  forthcoming  memoirs  will  In 
any  way  dash  the  vitriol  back  at  Lillian 
Rogers  Parks  for  v?rlting  her  "Backstairs 
at  the  White  House"  account  of  the  Elsen- 
hower years. 

But  nothing  else  would  begin  to  visit  due 
retribution  upon  Ike's  trusted  ghostwriter. 
Emmet  John  Hughes,  and  his  book  entitled 
"The  Ordeal  of  Power." 

Until  reading  it,  I  had  supposed  that  Rob- 
ert Welch,  in  "The  PoUtlclan,"  had  done  the 
worst  by  Ike,  except  for  Columnist  Dixon, 
who  liked  to  quote  Ike's  ad  lib  responses  at 
press  conferences,  or  Cartoonist  Herblock. 
who  usually  depicted  the  then -President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  sick  chicken. 

But  Welch  held  frankly  to  the  thesis  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower  couldn't  have  governed  so 
badly  without  doing  so  intentionally,  and 
the  anti-Ike  humorists  were  merely  making 
fun  of  their  betters.  Emmet  Hughes  carves 
up  this  kingly  flg\ire,  this  unfailingly  decent 
gentleman,  with  the  treacherous  knife  of 
false  friendship. 

He  leers  In  mock  anguish  at  the  deed.  He 
sighs  all  the  while  with  omniscience  con- 
cerning the  doomsday  which  Ike  failed  to 
aver^  by  trusting  Dulles  more  than  Khru- 
shchev, tolerating  Republicans  instead  of 
going  all  out  for  the  opposition  pcuty,  and 
not  using  political  power  the  way  FJ3JI.  did 
earlier  and  J.P.K.  would  try  to  do  later. 

Nobody  ileed  defend  Mr.  Elsenhower  by 
contending  his  administration  was  a  glorious 
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reign.  He  Inherited  dtenuU  legaclee  from 
both  parties. 

The  Riuslana  could  not  have  recovered  ao 
faet  from  World  War  II.  or  have  occupied 
East  Kuro[)e  and  East  Berlin,  or  have  beaten 
ua  Into  space,  or  have  opened  the  mlaslle 
^p  had  the  Roosevelt-Truman  years  been 
used  to  defeat  the  twin  totalitarianisms  of 
nazlsm  and  communism. 

It  was  not  Ike  whose  policies  condoned 
the  Red  revolution  In  China,  or  bogged  us 
down  with  a  no-wln  strategy  in  Korea,  or 
allowed  the  Russians  to  blockade  the  land 
routes  to  Berlin. 

The  country  which  President  Elsenhower 
handed  over  to  President  Kennedy  was  far 
stronger,  albeit  much  sadder,  than  the  one 
which  came  down  from  President  Triiman. 
And  It's  hard  to  look  to  Cuba  and  Birming- 
ham with  any  conviction  that  Ikes  departure 
was  a  blessing. 

Nor  were  the  Republican  deficits  of  1953 
any  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Comman- 
der  whom  the  party  Insisted  upon  nomi- 
nating ahead  of  Senator  Taft.  Dewey  had 
presided  over  the  Incredible  defeat  of  194a. 
Nixon  was  Dewey's  choice,  not  Ike's,  for 
Vice  President.  McCarthy  had  been  first 
elected  In  194«.  * 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  who  led  the  Court 
into  the  most  troublesome  decision  of  the 
century,  was  so  big  a  Republican  figure  that 
the  new  President  almost  had  to  make  the 
appointment  as  a  political  debt. 

The  terrible  decline  which  set  In  during 
the  Elsenhower  second  term  might  have 
been  averted,  but  not  by  the  qualities  which 
Hughes  seems  to  wish  Elsenhower  had. 

Hughes  wishes  he  had  been  more  liberal — 
but  he  was  too  liberal.  Hughes  wishes  he 
had  welcomed  Khrushchev  sooner — but  he 
should  not  have  welcomed  him  at  all. 
Hughes  wishes  he  had  dumped  Nixon — but 
that  would  have  been  the  kind  of  dirty  trick 
that  Is  out  of  the  Elsenhower  character. 

And  that  brings  us  to  Ike's  fatal  falling. 
He  was  too  kind,  too  decent,  too  trusting. 

Had  Elsenhower  been  a  ruthless  and  ornery 
man.  Emmet  Hughes  would  never  have 
lasted  long  enough  around  the  White  House 
to  write  his  kind  of  a  book. 


Hoi.  Frauds  E.  Waker 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF   CAUFOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  and  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Francis  "Tad"  Walter,  leaves  me 
with  a  sad  feeling  of  personal  loss  and 
removes  from  this  body  one  of  its  most 
able  and  influential  Members. 

"Tad"  Waltxr  was  my.  friend  and  men- 
tor when  I  first  came  to  Congress  and  his 
expert  guidance  proved  invaluable  to  me. 
Through  the  years  he  remained  a  loyal 
and  true  friend,  always  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  with  any  problem. 

But  aside  from  my  personal  feeling  of 
loss,  all  of  us  here  are  going  to  miss  his 
expert  knowledge,  his  fearlessness,  and 
his  readiness  to  fight  for  what  he  con- 
sidered was  right  and  just.  He  \ws  a 
man  of  strong  beliefs  and  great  sincerity 
and  while  many  of  us  were  not  always  in 
agreement  with  his  views,  we  always  ad- 
mired his  courage,  his  Integrity,  his  abil- 
ity, and  his  devotion  to  duty.    We  have 


lost  a  most  able  colleague  and  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  great  American. 

"Tad  '  Walter  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father  and  to  his  widow  and  his 
daughter  t  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thy. 


The  Harbor  Gate  RedeTelopment  Project 
in  Richmond,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      . 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN,  JR. 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THt  HOUSE.  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
development Agency  of  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  has  been  deeply  concerned 
about  some  serious  inaccuracies  pertain- 
ing to  the  Harbor  Gate  redevelopment 
project  at  Richmond.  Calif.,  which  were 
inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
October  5,  1962,  pages  21227  and  21228. 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger  1.  The  same  serious  inaccuracies 
were  also  included  in  a  speech  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  at  the  51st 
annual  meeting  of  the  US.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recently. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straight  per- 
taining to  the  Harbor  Gate  redevelop- 
ment project.  I  am  attaching  hereto  a 
letter  dated  May  3.  1963  written  by  Mr. 
Erwin  Parley,  executive  director,  the  Re- 
development Agency  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  Post  Office  Box  1786,  Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

.In  addition,  I  am  also  attaching  a  sup- 
plementary letter  dated  May  22,  1963, 
sent  by  Mr.  Parley  to  the  VS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  providing  detailed  answers 
to  a  series  of  14  questions  which  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  asked  about  the 
Harbor  Gate  redevelopment  project. 

These  letters  make  clear  that  the  Har- 
bor Gate  redevelopment  project  was  de- 
veloped without  the  use  of  any  Pederal 
funds  whatsoever.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to 
the  city  of  Richmond  and  to  the  redevel- 
opment agency  that  this  project  was 
csuTied  out  so  successfully  cm  a  local 
level.  As  a  matter  of  reality,  the  city  of 
Richmond  and  the  redevelopment  agen- 
cy of  that  city  are  entitled  to  commen- 
dation, rather  than  criticism,  for  the 
manner  in  which  this  project  has  been 
development. 

Thi  Redkvklopment  Agency 

OF  TH»  CiTT  or  Richmond. 
Richmond,  Calif..  May  3.  1963. 
US.  Chambxr  of  Oommercx, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Some  statements  attributed 
by  the  presa  to  Congressman  Bruce  Algeb 
In  his  recent  speech  at  the  51st  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
completely  erroneoxos  regarding  our  Rich- 
mond redevelopment  program.  Knowing 
that  the  chamber  would  want  to  have  the 
correct  facts  <jn  this  matter,  I  am  writing 
to  set  the  record  straight.  Should  Congress- 
man ALOot's  statements  be  Incorporated  in 
any  printed  rejx)rt  on  your  recent  meeting, 
I  trust  that  appropriate  Bp>ace  wUl  also  be 
provided  for  a  summary  of  the  true  facta 
regarding  our  Harbor  Gate  redevelopment 
project  In  particular. 


Enclosed  are  photocopies  of  front-page 
stories  In  the  May  1  and  2  editions  of  the 
Dally  Pacific  BuUder  reporting  the  Congress- 
man's remarks  and  our  reactions  to  his  state- 
ments. Also  encloeed  is  a  copy  of  a  front- 
page story  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Richmond  Independent  on  May  3. 

Oiu*  Harbor  Gate  industrial  redevelopment 
project  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of 
locally  financed  redevelopment.  Absolutely 
no  Federal  funds  were  Involved  In  this  proj- 
ect. Therefore.  I  cannot  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  Congressman's  criticism, 
imless  he  Inaccurately  assumed  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  project  because  It  whs 
praised  In  an  urban  renewal  publication. 

The  city  of  Richmond  was  able  to  advance 
moneys  from  its  general  fund  to  underwrite 
the  net  cost  of  this  project,  which  amounted 
to  some  9600,000.  Through  use  of  the  tax 
Increment  provision  of  the  California  State 
law,  the  city  was  fully  reimbursed  for  this 
expenditure  within  4  years  after  the  rede- 
veloped land  was  sold.  This  reimbursement 
came  from  Increased  tax  revenue  accumu- 
lated from  the  net  assessed  value  of  the 
property  attributable  to  redevelopment. 
Safeway  Stores  and  United  Mutual  Grocers 
purchased  the  two  large  Industrial  sites  In 
this  133-acre  project  for  major  food  distri- 
bution centers. 

Richmond,  which  has  pioneered  In  rede- 
velopment activities  on  the  west  cocist,  also 
used  this  same  method  of  financing  our  Plaza 
residential  project.  This  undertaking  cost 
some  $190,000  and  was  completed  In  1958. 
One  hundred  attractive,  moderately  priced 
homes  were  built  on  this  11-acre  parcel. 
Increased  tax  Income  from  this  area  will  pay 
off  the  city's  Investment  In  another  2  or  3 
years. 

Richmond  still  bears  some  scars  from  the 
Impact  of  World  War  n  shipbuilding  ac- 
tivity. Urban  renewal  has  been  a  valuable 
tool  In  our  i>oetwar  transition.  Funds  ac- 
cruing from  Increased  tax  revenue  resulting 
from  these  first  two  redevelopment  projects 
have  been  used  to  meet  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  four  other  more  extensive  urban 
renewal  undertakings.  These  later  projects. 
because  of  their  size  and  total  cost,  have 
been  Jointly  financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
nient  and   the   local   community. 

Congressman  Algex'b  accusation,  as  re- 
ported by  the  press,  that  the  Harbor  Gate 
project  waa  a  flagrant  case  of  misuse  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  Is  Indeed  surprising. 
His  allegation  that  the  Richmond  City  Coun- 
cil passed  a  false  certification  concerning  this 
project  Is  simply  not  based  on  fact.  Further- 
more, his  criticism  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  connection  with  this  project  Is  like- 
wise uncalled  for.  since  the  Urban  Renewal 
Administration  was  not  Involved.  Therefore, 
any  statement  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Federal  taxpayers  money  was  spent  un- 
necessarily Is  completely  erroneous. 

Richmond  has  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive urban  renewal  programs  of  any  com- 
munity of  Its  size  In  the  country,  due  In 
great  part  to  the  need  to  rehabilitate  the 
remnants  of  extensive,  federally  developed, 
temporary  war  housing  areas.  Our  local 
chamber  of  commerce  Is  one  of  o\ir  many 
strong  supporters.  We  have  financed  from 
local  funds  those  portions  of  the  program 
that  we  could  pay  for  ovu^elves.  However, 
in  those  ca^ee  where  this  was  not  possible. 
we  have  utilized  the  Pederal  assistance  pro- 
gram. We  are  Justly  proud  of  o\ir  accom- 
plishments and  greatly  disturbed  by  unin- 
formed criticism.  I  trust  this  Improves  your 
understanding  of  ovir  program  and  explains 
our  shock  at  Congresman  Alceb'b  state- 
ments. 

If  you  wish  any  further  Information  on 
this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely. 

EawiN  Faxlkt, 
Executive  Director. 
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RiCHMOKD.  Calif., 

May  22.  1963. 
Mr.  8.  Howard  Evans, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  DC. 
I>EAR  Mr.  Evans:  Your  letter  of  May  18, 
1963.  which  was  received  on  May  20,  re- 
quests answers  to  a  list  of  questions  con- 
cerning our  Harbor  Gate  redevelopment  proj- 
ect. Answers  to  your  questions  are  Included 
In  a  supplement  to  this  letter. 

We  tniat  that  the  additional  InformaUon 
supplied  will  serve  to  clarify  your  under- 
standing the  redevelopment  of  this  project, 
which  was  erroneously  criticized  by  Con- 
gressman Bruce  Alger  in  his  recent  talk  to 
the  51st  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  We  are  anxious  that  any 
release  of  Information  concerning  the  Con- 
gressman's remarks  be  corrected  to  reflect 
the  true  facts  In  the  Harbor  Gate  case. 

This  agency  was  not  aware  that  similar  In- 
accuracies were  oonUlned  In  the  OctoberN5, 
1962,  CoNoRJBBSioNAL  RECORD  and  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  Human  EvenU.  Your  advising  us  of 
this   Is   appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Erwin  Farley, 
Executive  Director. 

MM  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  LETTER  OF  MAT  13,  1963,  ANSWERS 
TO  QUESTIONS  ASKED 

1.  When  was  the  redevelopment  agency  es- 
tablished In  Richmond?  The  redevelopment 
agency  was  created  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Richmond  on  October  24,  1949. 

a.  Where  did  It  get  the  money  with  which 
to  begin  operations?  On  May  22,  1960,  the 
Richmond  City  Council  established  the  Rich- 
mond  Redevelopment  Agency  administrative 
fund  and  appropriated  $7,942  from  Its  gen- 
eral fimd  for  agency  admlnUtratlve  and  over- 
head expenses.  On  August  7,  1950,  an  addi- 
tional $20,000  was  appropriated.  At  various 
Intervals  thereafter  additional  city  ftmds 
were  made  available  for  local  redevelopment 
plans  and  studies. 

3.  When  did  It  get  Its  flrst  Pederal  funds? 
On  April  13,  1951,  the  agency  received  Its  first 
Pederal  advance  of  funds  for  "surveys  and 
plans  In  preparation  of  a  project  or  projects" 
In  Richmond's  redevelopment  areas  1,  2,  5, 
and  7.  Redevelopment  area  No.  6,  which  In- 
cluded the  Harbor  Gate  project,  was  not  In- 
cluded under  that  contract  or  any  other  con- 
tract few  Pederal  funds. 

4.  Are  Federal  funds  regularly  used  to  pay 
stair  salaries  and  office  expenses?  Pederal 
funds  are  used  to  pay  applicable  portions  of 
staff  salaries  and  other  expenses  when  rede- 
velopment projects  are  federally  assisted. 
No  such  funds  are  used  or  have  been  used 
when  projects  have  been  planned  and  exe- 
cuted solely  under  provUlons  of  the  Callfor- 
nla  community  redevelopment  law,  as  In  the 
case  of  Harbor  Gate. 

6.  When  was  the. Harbor  Gate  project  un- 
dertaken? Harbor  Gate  was  declared  a  rede- 
velopment area  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Richmond  in  September  1950,  along  with 
several  other  south  Richmond  areas.  Work 
on  the  project  began  In  1963  with  prepara- 
tion of  a  preliminary  plan  by  the  Richmond 
City  Planning  Commission.  A  final  plan  was 
approved  In  1964.  Land  was  sold  the  same 
year,  and  major  public  improvements  were 
completed  a  year  and  a  half  later. 

6.  Was  any  of  the  land  Included  In  the 
Harbor  Gate  project  ever  used  in  any  Fed- 
erally subsidized  project?  and  7.  If  so,  were 
Pederal  urban  renewal  funds  ever  used  in 
any  of  the  planning  done  for  these  predeces- 
sor projects?  Uke  other  undeveloped  south 
Richmond  land.  Harbor  Gate  became  a  tem- 
porary World  War  n  housing  site  sheltering 
shipyard  workers  and  later  veterans.  The 
United  States,  which  owned  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  site,  removed  Its  war  housing  as 
required  by  law,  and  sold  the  land  at  fair 
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market  value  to  the  Richmond  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  which  then  disposed  of  It  to 
the  redevelopers.  Harbor  Gate  was  not  In- 
cluded In  or  considered  for  any  Federally 
assisted  urh&n  renewal,  public  low-rent 
housing  or  other  similar  project  Involving 
Pederal  funds. 

8.  When  was  the  decision  made  to  make 
the  Harbor  Gate  project  seLf-llquldatlng? 
The  original  redevelopment  plan  adopted  In 
1954  provided  for  financing  of  the  project 
from  the  city's  general  fund  without  reim- 
bursement. In  1966,  the  plan  was  amended 
to  Incorporate  the  tax  Increment  (self -liqui- 
dating) provisions  of  the  newly  adopted 
State  constitutional  amendment.  Richmond 
was  the  flrst  city  In  California  to  use  the 
State  constitution's  Increment  financing. 

9.  When  did  the  city  appropriate  funds  for 
this  project?  With  adoption  of  the  redevel- 
opment plan  for  Harbor  Gate  on  November  8, 
1954,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
declared  Its  Intention  "Promptly  to  do  or 
cause  to  be  done  the  following":  (a)  To 
make  available  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  city  of  Richmond  and  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  thereof  to  do  the  site  Improve- 
ment work  contemplated  by  the  redevelop- 
ment plan;  and  (b)  to  make  available  from 
the  general  funds  of  the  city  of  Richmond 
to  the  Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  City  of 
Richmond  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  pasmient  for  such  property 
within  the  project  area  that  may  be  ac- 
quired by  condemnation  as  provided  by 
law."  The  funds  were  expended  as  the  Im- 
provement work  progressed. 

10.  How  much  was  the  total  local  financial 
contribution?  The  net  cost  of  the  Harbor 
Gate  project  (after  land  sales  to  Safeway 
Stores  and  Mutual-United  Grocery  Co.)  was 
$692,153.71. 

11.  How  much  was  the  cost  of  planning 
this  particular  project?  Planning  of  this 
project  was  a  Joint  undertaking  of  the  city 
and  the  agency.  City  planning  and  public 
works  personnel  expenses  are  Included  under 
an  expenditure  item  entlUed  "Administra- 
tive and  engineering  overhead,"  costing  $70,- 
226.    The  agency's  cost  was  $763. 

12.  Where  did  this  planning  money  coDie 
from?  and  13.  When  were  the  planning 
funds  appropriated?  No  specific  amount  was 
appropriated  for  Harbor  Gate  planning. 
Planning  was  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
city  staff's  1953-64  regular  work  schedule 
In  accord  with  the  approved  city  budget. 
The  agency's  funds  were  derived  from  Ite 
own  general  fund,  composed  of  city  coxincll 
appropriations  and  other  non-Federal 
moneys. 

14.  Were  any  Pederal  urban  renewal  funds 
used  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  planning 
thU  project?     No. 


Power  a  Dictator  Would  Usurp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 


Frands  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  saddened  at  the  death  of  Francis 
Walter.  Over  the  years  he  has  been  so 
kind  and  helpful  to  me  that  I  will  miss 
him  an  awful  lot. 

His  office  was  near  mine  and  we  saw 
each  other  frequently.  Many  of  my 
problems  I  talked  over  with  him.  Know- 
ing him  and  having  him  for  a  friend  was 
a  grand  experience. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  President  in  sending  troops 
into  Alabama  and  the  threat  to  use  them 
in  the  Birmingham  racial  situation 
raises  some  very  important  questions,  if 
not  In  fact  sounding  the  warning  signal 
to  our  system  of  government. 

David  Lawrence,  one  of  the  sound- 
thinking  columnists  of  today,  wrote  a 
most  thought-provoking  editorial  on  this 
subject,  which  appeared  In  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  D.C,  on  May  27. 
1963.    It  is  as  follows: 

Power  a  Dictator  Would  Usurp;  U.S.  Bricf 
ON  Using  Troops  in  Alabama  Would 
Open  Up  Vast  Area  of  Coercion 
A  remarkable  brief  has  just  been  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 
direction  of  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. If  the  argument  in  it  is  ever  sus- 
tained by  the  High  Court,  the  way  is  opened 
to  a  military  dictator  in  the  United  States 
at  any  time  and  for  any  reason  that  suits 
the  whim  of  a  President.  The  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  limit  a  President's 
power  would  be  swept  aside  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Constitution  here- 
after would  be  what  the  President  says  it  is. 
The  brief  was  in  answer  to  a  petition  of 
Governor  Wallace  of  Alabama  asking  the 
Supreme  Court  to  issue  an  order  against  the 
use  of  Federal  troops  in  Alabama  unless  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  or  the  legislature, 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  today,  however,  de- 
clined to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the*  argu- 
ment in  the  brief  and  rejected  the 
complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  President 
had  merely  taken  "purely  preparatory  meas- 
ures." But  the  brief  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  remain  in  the  records  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  basis  for  futxire  use  of  Pederal 
troops  inside  a  sovereign  State. 

The  Department  of  Justice  replies  that 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
explicitly  says  that  Pederal  troops  may  be 
used  within  a  State  only  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Governor  or  the  State  Legisla- 
ture is  "irrelevant"  and  that  somehow  the 
14th  amendment  conferred  broad  new  pow- 
ers on  the  President  to  enforce  any  law  on 
any  subject  or  to  use  troops  whenever,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  Judgment  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  wishes  to  use  them.  The 
brief,  moreover,  makes  this  sweeping  claim  : 
"There  Is  no  room  for  judicial  revie^v  of  a 
presidential  determination  that  the  condi- 
tions stated  In  section  333  have  arisen  and 
require  him  to  take  'such  measures  as  he 
considers  necessary.'  ** 

Section  333  Is  part  of  a  law  originally 
passed  in  1871.  It  specifically  relates  only 
to  a  failure  or  refusal  by  State  authorities 
to  permit  the  "execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States."  President  Kennedy  has 
himself  publicly  stated  that,  in  the  recent 
disturbances  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  no  Fed- 
eral law  was  being  violated — nor  any  court 
order,  either. 

The  brief  brushes  aside  as  secondary  the 
pubUc  statements  of  Alabama  officials  that 
they  intend  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and 
adds: 

'3ut  the  allegations  of  intent  cannot  re- 
lieve the  President  of  the  right  and  duty 
to  prepare  for  all  contlngendes  and  to  make 
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tbe  Independent  determination  required  by 
■ectlon  333." 

Yet  a  President's  intent,  on  the  other 
hand— whether  It  be  political  or  caprlcloua— 
to  prepare  to  deal  with  local  disturbance* 
whenever  he  pleases  is  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  not  even  to  be  subject  to 
judicial  review.  It  U  further  argued  in  the 
brief  that  sectloti  333  is  a  blanket  authoriza- 
tion to  a  President  to  send  troops  into  any 
Slate  at  any  time  that  he  himself  thinks 
there  may  in  the  future  l>e  some  intention  to 
violate  any  law  or  court  order.  Section  333, 
however,  doesn't  deal  with  intent  at  all.  but 
only  with  acttial  evidence  of  law  violation 
or  a  refusal  to  enforce  a  law. 

The  constitutionality  of  section  333  Itself 
has  never  been  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Congress  can- 
not assume  the  right  to  proclaim  by  statute 
what  It  wishes  to  be  considered  constitu- 
tional. Nor  can  Congress  enlarge  a  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  i)owers  by  means  of  a 
Uw. 

The  most  surprtolng  statement  In  the 
brief — and  one  which  would  seem  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  military  dictatorship  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  at  any  time 
he  wishes  to  set  it  ui>— Is  as  follows: 

"We  cannot  know  whether  the  occasion 
for  invoking  the  statute  (section  333)  will 
actually  arise.  Nor  need  we  examine  the 
precise  circumstances  which  might  justify 
the  contemplated  Intervention.  It  is  sufll- 
clently  clear,  however,  that  the  prevailing 
situation  in  Blrmlnghana  may  deteriorate  In 
such  a  way  as  to  require  action  under  sec- 
tion 833." 

Tat  the  law  itself  doesn't  say  a  President 
may  threaten  to  use  Federal  troops  c»-  even 
use  them  until  the  circumstances  stated  In 
the  law  have  actually  arisen. 

But  what  difference  would  it  make  what 
the  law  says  if  the  Department  of  Justice 
la  right  In  claiming  that  there  can  be  no 
Judicial  review  at  a  President's  acts? 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  of  coercion 
tliat  oould  be  applied  by  a  President, 
whether  a  liberal  or  not,  by  ordering  out 
troops.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  accepts  the  reasoning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  then,  even  when  no  Federal 
law  or  court  order  has  been  violated,  a  Presi- 
dent can  mobillae  Federal  troops  and  deploy 
them  as  he  pleases.  He  oould  Intimidate 
local  authorities  and  eause  certain  citizens 
to  make  concessions  in  favor  of  one  group 
of  TOters  rather  than  another.  Also,  a  Presi- 
dent, tinder  his  own  concept  ot  executive 
power,  could  apparently  choose  to  enforce 
that  concept  by  military  action  irrespective 
of  what  is  actually  specified  to  the  contrary 
in  either  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ox 
the  Constltutloti. 


Hon.  Fmicis  E.  Walter 


extent  or  depth  of  our  disagreement  we 
personally  remained  good  friends  and 
respected  each  other's  point  of  view.  If 
memory  serves,  following  every  exchange 
we  ever  had  In  committee  or  on  the  floor, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  far  senior  to  me,  would  extend  to  me 
a  kind  word,  or  a  bit  of  humor.  He  had 
a  fine  sense  of  humor,  and  an  ability  to 
laugh  at  himself  which  few  people  have. 
I  Join  our  colleagues  in  extending  to  our 
late  colleague's  family  and  friends  my 
deepest  sympathy. 


Hoose  ResoIoHon  14:  Special  Cominittee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NXW    TORK 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3.  1963 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  remarks  to  the  many  that  have 
been  made  by  Members  in  memory  of 
our  late  colleacrue,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WaltkrI.  His  death 
was  sudden,  and  he  leaves  a  bereft  family 
and  saddened  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  am  one  who  often  found  himself  In  op- 
position to  our  late  colleague  on  the 
floor  of  this  body.     But  whatever  the 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXmfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  Introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced It  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress It  Is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Rkcord.  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee,"  pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
-k  tinuously,  systematically,  and  objec- 
'tively  all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.    - 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record: 

Apul  30.  1963. 

Mr.  Flood:  We  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith  re- 
questing (respectfully)  quick  action  on  Res. 
14.  referring  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  'Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  Flood,  we  have  always  been  so  thank- 
f\il  to  have  a  man  like  you  in  Congress — 
and  as  we  receive  the  Conqrxssional  Rkcord. 


we  always  read  your  remarks.     We  read  your 
letter  In  the  Tablet  AprU  25,  1963. 
Very  sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Cakxoll. 
Costa  Mxsa,  Caut. 

UKkAIHlAN     OONGRXSfl     COMMnTEZ 

or  America,  Inc. 

Denver,  Colo..  AprU  28.  1963. 
Hon.  Btron  O.  Rogers, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Drar  Congressman  Rocnts:  Congressman 
Danux  J.  Flood  submitted  a  resolution  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  calling  for  cre- 
ation of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
known  as  House  Resolution   14. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  an  urgent  need  in  the 
present  cold  war  of  communism  against  the 
free  world.  Such  an  official  parliamentary 
body  will  be  capable  of  collecting  true  in- 
formation concerning  the  countries  and  na- 
tions forcefully  incorporated  into  the  Com- 
munist block. 

The  non-Russian  nations  and  their  strug- 
gle for  independence  presents  the  perpetual 
dlfflc\ilties  for  the  Kremlin  rulers.  The 
problem  of  the  captive  nations  is  in  fact 
the  weakest  spot  of  Communist  Russian  im- 
perialism. It  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  know  the  facts  concerning 
this  weak  spot  of  our  mutual  enemy.  Cre- 
ation of  a  special  Conunlttee  on  Captive 
Nations  will  be  of  vital  importance  to  our 
Government  in  carrying  its  foreign  policy. 

We  sincerely  believe,  sir,  that  you  fully 
imderstand  the  urgent  need  for  creation  of 
such  a  special  Captive  Nations  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there- 
fore we  aak  you  to  Introduce  the  similar 
resolution  calling  for  creation  of  a  special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House, 
or  to  write  a  letter  to  Congressman  Howard 
W.  Smtth,  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, expressing  your  full  support  for  the 
Flood  resolution.  House  Resolution  14. 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully   yours, 

Ross    KURMTCH, 

President. 
Denver  Branch  of  U.C.C.A. 

Armenian  Youth  Federation   or 
America,  Loweix  Ara  Chapter, 

Lowell,  Mass..  May  3. 1963. 
congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  MR.  Oonokessman:  The  Lowell  Ara 
Chapter.  Armenian  Youth  Federation  of 
America,  has  moved  and  passed  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  support  House 
ResoluUon  14-lS.  submitted  by  you,  ad- 
vocating the  formation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

The  formation  ot  such^  committee  is  vital 
to  the  secxirtty  of  the  entire  free  world, 
and  it  win  light  a  candle  of  hope  for  the 
enslaved  and  once  free  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  are  contacting  our  Congressman  as 
well  as  Congressman  Howard  W.  Smh-h,  bead 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  urging  him  to  re- 
lease your  resolution  for  q\ilck  passage. 

We  wish  to  commend  you  for  yo\ir  stand 
in  this  matter  and  assure  you  of  oui  fullest 
support. 

Sincerely, 

Sandra  Garabedian, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


College  Point,  N.Y.,  May  2,  1963. 
Houss  or  Refrcsentattves, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  Today  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Howard  W.  Smith,  chairman  on  the  Oommlt- 
tee  of  Rules  urging  that  qtilck  action  bs 
taken  sn  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  li. 


1963 
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As  requested.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the 
letter  and  am  also  sending  one  to  my  Con- 
gressman here  in  New  York. 
Sincerely. 

Margaret  M.  Weltz. 
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West  Roxburt,  Mass.,  May  7.  1963. 
Hon.  William  H.  Bates, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bates:  We  can  start  to 
exploit  the  weaknesses  In  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  by  developing  an  effective 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations. 

Last  January,  Congressmen  Flood  and  Der- 
wiNSKi,  introduced  H.R.  14  and  HJl.  15  re- 
spectively which  would  Implement  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  of  1959  and 
establish  a  SjKclal  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions. This  committee  would  conduct  in- 
quiries into,  study,  and  prepare  concrete 
recommendations  for  an  effective  UJ3.  policy 
toward  the  captive  nations.  Many  other  Con- 
gressmen  introduced  similar  resolutions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Conunlttee  I  am  askl^ 
you: 

(1)  To  Introduce  a  resolution  of  your  own 
to  establish  a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations; 

(2)  To  support  HJl.  14  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Daniel  J.  Flood; 

(3)  To  use  your  Influence  In  the  Hoiise 
Rules  Committee,  to  which  HH.  14  was  as- 
signed, and  especially  with  the  chairman, 
Howard  W.  Smh-h,  to  InlUate  action  on  the 
proposed  legislation  by  opening  public 
'hearings. 

Although  the  request  does  not  oome  from 
your  district,  we  believe  that  ovu-  fight  with 
commimlsm  and  our  support  for  the  c^tlve 
nations  is  of  national  concern  and  miist  have 
the  support  of  all  Americans. 

Your  action  and  support  in  this  matter  will 
do  much  for  the  establishment  of  a  l^>ecial 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Oommittee  or 

Ambuca.  Inc.,  Boston  Branch 
Orest  Szczxtdlitk.  Public  Relations. 


DipIomaUc  Relations  With  Cobi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  May  28.  there  appeared  in  the 
Columbia  Record,  a  newspaper  in  South 
Carolina,  an  editorial  entitled  "Soviets 
Say  We  Will  Leave  Cuba."  This  editorial 
discusses  reports  which  have  appeared 
in  press  that  the  Communists  are  pre- 
dicting that  in  1963  the  United  States 
will  evacuate  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base 
and  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba.  The  editorial,  incidentally,  notes 
that  the  President  has  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  such  Communist  predictions.  We 
need,  however,  to  be  repeatedly  reminded 
that  Cuba  continues  to  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  free  world  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  that  any 
accommodation  of  the  Communists  will 
surely  have  dire  consequences,  r  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Soviets  Sat  We'll  L«avs  Cuba 
An  ominous  report  from  Eucppe  adds  to 
the  mounting  evidence  that  the  United 
States  is  following  a  line  of  appeasement  In 
its  confrontation  with  Communist  aggress- 
ors. 

The  account  came  from  Columnist  Con- 
stantine  Brown.  Judging  by  his  dispatches 
on  subjects  with  which  we  are  familiar  at 
first  hand,  he  is  currently  the  most  pene- 
tratingly accurate  writer  on  the  affairs  of 
Western  Europe. 

Reporting  from  Rome,  his  home  base  for 
the  last  2  years,  the  veteran  Washington 
correspondent  says  that  JubUant  Communist 
bloc  diplomats  there  predict  that  "this  year 
wUl  be  a  year  of  peace  and  good  will."  In 
the  Soviet  lexicon  the  beguiling  words  mean 
that  the  free  world  will  make  major  conces> 
sions  to  Communist  tyranny. 

The  Red  spokesmen,  particularly  pleased 
by  the  restraining  hand  placed  on  freedom- 
loving  Cuban  refugees,  see  a  new  spirit  in 
Washington.  They  note  that  "things  are 
improving  considerably." 

Tied  in  with  their  optimism  Is  a  confident 
prediction  that  United  States-Cuban  rela- 
tions will  be  resumed  in  1963.  This,  they  say, 
wlU  be  followed  by  American  evacuation  of 
Ouantanamo  naval  base  after  the  1964  elec- 
tions. 

Here  is  the  strategy  the  Soviets  hint  will 
be  used  to  get  American  military  forces  off 
the  island: 

After  the  United  States-Cuban  rapport  be- 
comes effective,  Castro  wUl  campaign  inten- 
sively to  send  the  Yanquls  home.  Anti- 
colonial  arguments  which  the  United  States 
employed  to  break  up  the  empires  of  West- 
ern Europe  will  be  used  against  the  Cuban 
base.  International  pressure  will  be  exerted 
to  make  the  United  States  fcdlow  the  exam- 
ple set  by  Britain  and  France  In  closing 
naval  bases  outside  their  sovereign  dcxnalns. 
Domestic  leaders  wUl  argue  that  because  of 
the  strong  military  installations  In  Florida 
and  Puerto  Rico,  the  naval  base  in  Cuba  is 
not  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  a  line  of  reasoning  that 
gained  currency  when  Soviet  missiles  were 
first  spotted  in  Cuba  wUl  be  revived.  The 
contention  was  that  since  we  demanded 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  arms  from  Cuba,  we 
should  recall  our  own.  The  Russians  are 
furiously  reinforcing  the  Island  and  will  be 
able  to  make  a  deal  by  nationalizing  the 
armaments  and  removing  all  except  "advi- 
sory"   personnel,    or    "technicians." 

The  Constantine  Brown  report  helps  to 
validate  the  hellbent  determination  of  our 
national  policy  planners  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Soviets,  and  to  achieve 
disarmament  and  world  government  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  A  pre- 
requisite to  that  idealistic  accomplishment, 
they  evidently  believe,  would  be  a  parity  of 
strength  between  the  ideological  foes.  This 
would  mean  a  slowdown  in  the  West  and  a 
speedup  In  the  Communist  bloc. 

The  Soviets  and  their  allies  are  doing  their 
part.  Russia  has  the  world's  largest  sub- 
marine force;  Red  China,  the  fourth  largest. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  vastly  expanding  its  surface 
fieet.  It  has  the  biggest  and  best  equipped 
army.  It  is  continuously  trying  to  close  the 
missile  gap.  It  has  deployed  an  antimis- 
sile system.  And  it  has  begun  surveillance 
of  our  aircraft  carriers  with  long-range 
bombers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
discontinued  bomber  production.  Oeneral 
LeMay,  main  advocate  of  strategic  manned 
aircraft,  will  be  dropped  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  12  months.  The  Skybolt 
program  for  planes  that  could  fire  atomic 
rockets  more  than  a  thousand  miles  was 
scrapped.  Development  of  an  antimissile 
system  was  delayed  at  least  another  year. 
Land-based  missiles  were  withdrawn  from 
Turkey  and  Italy. 

Our   only   sensational  advance   is  In   the 


Polaris  submarine  program.  We  now  have 
9  deployed  and  a  target  total  of  41.  But 
hear  what  one  of  the  top  naval  officers  in 
the  submarine  service  had  to  say : 

"Our  Polaris  system  is  good  and  great. 
We  think  it  is  the  best.  It  is  as  accurate  as 
any  other  missile  we  have.  It  is  hidden 
and  Invulnerable.  It  can  fire  under  water 
and  underway.  But  we  cannot  put  all  our 
eggs  liv  one  basket.  That  would  make  it 
easy  for  the  enemy.  We  believe  In  the  use 
of  bombers,  land  missiles,  and  all  our  other 
weapons  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air." 

The  Polaris  is  credited  with  being  the  sole 
deterrent  against  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  but 
overrellance  on  a  single  method  of  defense 
could  have  disastrous  results. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  openly  declared 
on  an  offensive  against  the  free  world  In 
"wars  of  liberation"  to  upset  Independent 
governments.  We  cannot  combat  this  men- 
ace to  our  sovereignty  by  vigorous  retreat. 

Most  especially,  we  cannot  withdraw  from 
a  frontier  only  90  miles  away  without  aban- 
doning safeguards  to  our»natlonal  security. 


One  Hundredth   Anniversary  of  Felton, 
Sibley  &  Co. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PEWNSYLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  outstanding  firm  of  Felton, 
Sibley  L  Co.,  Inc.,  which  has  been  manu- 
facturing quality  points  and  ch«nical 
coatings  since  1863.  This  year  this  great 
progressive  nrm  is  celebrating  its  100th 
anniversary.  Their  main  office  is  located 
in  my  congressional  district  and  many  of 
my  constituents,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are 
employees  of  Felton,  Sibley  &  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  include  a 
historical  capsule  of  Felton,  Sibley  &  Co. 
In  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  * 

Historical  Capsule 
Business  was  established  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1863,  where  it  has  remained  to 
this  day. 

The  original  members  of  the  firm  were 
Samuel  K.  Felton  and  Conrad  F.  Rau,  who 
formed  a  copartnership  under  the  name  Fel- 
ton &  Rau.  When  Edward  A.  Sibley  Joined 
the  firm  shortly  thereafter,  the  name  be- 
came Felton,  Rau  &  Sibley.  In  1892,  Mr.  Rau 
withdrew  from  the  firm  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Felton,  Sibley  &  Co.  Following 
the  death  of  Mr.  Sibley  in  1910,  the  concern 
was  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Samuel  K.  Felton  ptissed  away  in 
1914  at  the  age  of  82,  having  actively  served 
in  the  paint  Industry  for  over  64  years;  and 
with  his  passing  a  leading  trade  publication 
wrote,  "We  moxu-n  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  foremost  fig\ire8  In  the  paint  in- 
dustry; his  fame  as  a  pioneer  in  the  trade 
is  spread  over  the  four  corners  of  the  country 
and  his  constructive  and  Inventive  ideas  are 
Just  as  well  known."  Mr.  Felton  was  also 
known  far  and  wide  for  his  hximanitarian, 
philanthropic  and  church  work. 

In  1913,  the  firm  celebrated  its  50th  an- 
niversary. Following  are  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  many  tributes  accorded  by  Industry,  press 
and  citizenry: 

"To  be  60  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
paints  and  varnishes  means  something  and 
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there  are  t>ut  very  few  that  can  stand  out  In 
tne  clear  •unllght  and  give  an  account  of 
themjelvee.  Mr.  Felton,  aa  the  head  of  thla 
grand  old  Onn.  you  have  done  y'oxir  work  well 
and  let  the  pace  for  the  younger  onee  to 
follow.  To  be  one  of  the  oldest  varnlah 
houses  In  America,  to  be  among  the  oldest 
p«lnt  manufacturers  and  still  at  the  helm 
guiding  the  business.  Is  a  thing  to  be  proud 

of." 

"No  paint  house  in  the  country  has  a 
higher  standard  for  honorable  business 
methods  and  uniform  quality  goods." 

"This  well-known  ho\iae  bears  an  enviable 
record  of  achievement  and  the  history  of 
such  a  remarkable  growth  Indicates  clearly 
what  may  be  expected  when  a  manufacturer 
endeavors  to  make  a  product  that  can  be 
relied  upon  to  accomplish  exactly  that  foe 
which  It  Is  made.  Scrupulous  care  Is  ex- 
ercised in  the  making  of  all  their  producU 
.  and.  aa  science  finds  new  ways  and  better 
materials.  Felton-Sibley  Is  always  ready  to 
adopt  what  was  proven  after  successful  ex- 
perimentation. They  are  progressive  and 
show  a  steady  increase  of  business  each  year 
because  those  Ttnaltng  with  them  found  the 
products  made  were  as  good  as  present 
knowledge  and  machinery  can  make  them. 
We  might  further  state  that,  while  Philadel- 
phia has  concerns  that  were  establ&hed  many 
years  ago.  there  Is  none  that  Is  more  fa- 
vorably known  In  the  trade  than  Felton- 
Sibley." 

"To  ytr.  Felton  and  his  fortunate  aaaoci- 
atea  I  beg  to  present  congratulations  cou- 
pled with  the  hope  that  generations  yet 
unborn  may  look  upon  the  name  of  Felton- 
Sibley  *  Co.  with  the  same  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  today  Is  accorded  to  It  and  to 
thoee  who  made  It  the  synonym  of  mercan- 
tile integrity  and  human  ^alr  dealing." 

In  1916.  a  new  structure  was  dedicated  at 
Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets  by  members  of  the 
second  and  third  generations.  Officers  were 
J.  Sibley  Felton,  president;  Walter  O.  Sib- 
ley, vice  president;  Horace  S.  Felton,  second 
vice  president:  Howard  B.  Felton,  treasurer; 
and  J.  Robinson  Silver,  secretary.  At  the 
dedication  It  was  recalled  when  nearby  farm- 
ers drove  Into  Philadelphia  with  Uneseed  oil. 
which  they  sold  to  paint  manufacturers.  In 
thoee  days  the  Merchants'  Hotel.  Fourth 
Street  near  Arch,  was  Philadelphia's  leading 
hotel.  Varnish  at  that  time  was  sold  mostly 
in  drug  stores,  where  It  was  carried  in  bulk; 
the  customer  brought  in  his  own  container 
and  the  varnish  was  measured  out  to  him. 
The  owner  of  a  drugstore  wanting  some  var- 
nish would  furnish  the  giun,  oil.  turpentine. 
and  driers.  The  varnish  maker  would  take 
this  with  his  kettles  and  other  equipment 
and  to  go  to  an  open  lot,  along  a  stream  if 
possible.  *so  that  he  would  have  water  to 
put  out  his  fire  when  the  kettle  was  through 
cooking. 

Throughout  the  years,  Felton-Sibley  has 
pioneered  and  produced  almost  every  type 
paint  product  and  chemical  ooatlng — finishes 
for  hairpins  to  Army  tanks,  traffic,  bridge, 
and  guard  rail  paints  for  bustling  turnpikes 
and  expressways — the  multitude  of  Interior 
and  exterior  household  and  industrial  fin- 
ishes so  popular  today. 

When  planetaria  first  came  on  the  national 
scene.  Felton-Sibley  was  commissioned  to 
develop  a  unique  dome  finish,  which  has 
served  as  the  standard  to  this  day,  for  reten- 
tion of  acoustic  fidelity  on  unusually  hlgh- 
t3rpe  ceilings.  The  Fels  Planetarium,  Phila- 
delphia; Hayden  tn  New  York  and  Boston; 
Adler  in  Chicago;  Buhl  In  Pittsburgh;  and 
the  Moorehead  In  Chapel  HUl.  N.C..  are 
among  the  more  prominent  planetarlums 
using  this  special  formulation. 

The  Betsy  Roes  House  and  other  famous 
historical  shrines  have  been  protected  and 
preserved  by  Felton-Sibley  paints  over  the 
years.  The  finishes  used  in  the  restoration 
of  Independence  Hall  were  produced  by  Fel- 
ton-Sibley after  painstaking  research.  They 
match  as  closely  as  historical  records  Indi- 


cate the  original  paint  formulas  used  almost 
30(^  years  a^. 

In  1940.  Alsamlte  Paint  Co.  Inc..  Carroll 
Ltd.,  Inc.,  and  H  M.  Wootier  A  Son,  aU  Phila- 
delphia based  firms,  were  annexed  as  sub- 
sidiary divisions. 

Present  officers  are:  Horace  S.  Felton. 
chairman  at  the  board;  A.  R.  Steinberg, 
preaident;  Herman  J.  Zimmerman,  vice  presEl- 
dent;  and  David  L.  Steinberg,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Employees  number  over  ISO;  40 
of  which  have  served  25  years  or  longer  and 
6  over  40  years. 

Tlirough  the  trade  sales  division.  A  com- 
plete line  of  paints,  varnishes,  lacquers, 
shellacs,  and  paint  sundries  is  marketed  by 
over  1,000  Independent  retail  dealers 
throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The 
Industrial  and  painter  maintenance  divi- 
sions serve  leading  architects,  painting  con- 
tractors, interior  decorators,  city.  State,  and 
governmental  agencies,  plants,  offices,  and 
institutions  in  all  phases  of  paint  and  chemi- 
cal coating  requirements. 

Felton-Sibley  is  a  charter  member  and 
exclusive  eastern  UJS.  constituent  of  Spectro- 
matlc  Associates,  an  international  group  spe- 
cializing In  the  formulation  and  merchan- 
dising of  custom  tinted  paints.  Abreast  of 
space-age  pcUnt  technology,  over  1  million 
colors  can  now  be  electronically  projected 
and  translated  into  precise  paint  formulas 
by  Felton-Sibley  through  specially  devel- 
oped automated  equipment.  In  addition  to 
participation  In  local  paint  groups,  active 
membership  Is  maintained  in  the  National 
Paint.  Varnish  it  Lacquer  Association  and 
the  Federation  of  Societies  of  Paint  Tech- 
nology. 

After  100  years  oX  continuous  maniifac- 
turing  at  the  same  location,  the  Felton- 
Sibley  p«u-cel  Is  being  appropriated  by  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  as  part  of  the  program  for  the 
development  of  the  Independence  Mall  Urban 
Renewal  Area. 

Plans  are  being  consummated  for  a  new 
ultramodern  plant,  consolidating  all  divi- 
sions under  one  roof  with  ample  area  for 
future  expansloik  and  embodying  latest 
nuuiufacturing.  shipping,  and  administra- 
tive facilities. 


Maryland  Lions  Trihate  to  U  Tkant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MASTUtNO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  BEAUi.  Mr.  President,  on  May  4. 
1963.  the  Lions  of  District  22  In  Mary- 
land honored  U  Thant.  the  Secretary- 
Oenaral  of   the  United   Ndtlons. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  on 
this  occasion  and  of  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  Edgar  M.  Elbert.  LL.D.,  past  in- 
ternational president,  1952-53.  In  or- 
der that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Elbert's  impres- 
sive address.  I  have  obtained  a  transcript 
which  I  ask  to  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  Lions  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the 
Lions  International,  for  the  fine  work 
they  are  doing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  respects  and  commendations  to  yotx. 
International  Director  Bob.     To  our  Past  In- 


ternational Director  Massey  Roe,  and  in  the 
Interest  of  time.  I  shall  omit  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished people  at  the  two  head  tables 
with  the  exception  of  thoee  who  are  repre- 
senting here  this  evening  our  distinguished 
honored  guest,  the  first  of  whom  being  Hon- 
orable Ambassador  of  Bximaa.  Hon.  Seln. 
and  the  second  being  the  Honorable  Phillip 
Dean,  and  I  want  to  say  to  that  gentleman 
that  I  am  certainly  happy  that  he  changed 
his  baptized  name,  because  I  couldnt  have 
pronounced  It  anyhow.  (Gerasslmos  Theo- 
dores Christodouiou  Svoronos-Glgantes.) 
Now  you  tell  me.  tsnt  this  a  mouthful?  My 
respects  also,  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
various  committees  and  the  governor's  staff 
that  have  arranged  this  outstanding  event; 
to  all  Lions  here  asembled  and  guests;  and. 
finally  to  thoee  of  you  of  the  ^aker  sex  who 
have  been  t>om  and  raised  on  the  gentle  hill- 
sides of  Maryland  and  are  now  mellowing  In 
the  love  and  attention  as  only  Lion's  hus- 
bands and  only  Lion's  sweethearts  can  give 
such  attention;  to  you  I  say;  "»  very  pleasant 
evening  to  you  all."     (Applause.) 

I  noticed  a  Lion  to  the  left  of  the  podium 
who  looked  a  bit  sour  at  this  remark  and  I 
want  to  say  to  this  fellow  Lion  that  if  I 
were  to  be  (flash  plctxire  taken]  (thank  you 
sir.  if  they  turn  out  111  take  a  doeen) 
(laughter).  I  want  to  say  to  this  fellow 
Lion  that  if  I  wanted  to  be  very  truthful 
about  my  observation  I  might  say  this  Is 
the  finest  fathers  and  daughters  banquet 
that  I  have  ever  attecided.     (Applause  ] 

All  right,  all  right,  ^e  start  timing  now. 
Fellow  Lions,  ladles  and  guests.  I  would 
certainly  be  remiss  In  the  matter  of  my  in- 
nermost convictions  should  I  fail  to  say  to 
you  at  the  outset  how  very,  very  happy  I  am 
to  be  back  with  you.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege down  through  the  psst  20  years  to  ap- 
pear at  many,  many  meetings  in  district 
23  and  in  particular  district  23-C.  It  has 
always  t>een  a  pleasiu^ — rve  learned  to  know 
you — I've  learned  to  love  you.  I  know  that 
we  have  In  common  a  great  goal — the  goal  of 
Lions  International,  and.  to  see  here  tonight 
what  you  are  doing  and  to  note  that  you 
have  raised  your  horizons  on  an  interna- 
tional level — Just  tugs  at  my  heart  to  think 
that  I  belong  to  an  organization  that  has 
widened  its  horizon  to  this  effect,  especially 
about  a  n\an  concerning  whom  we  shall  hear 
more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  In  your 
community  on  April  1.  Just  about  the  time 
that  the  cherry  blossoms  were  beginning 
to  strike  out.  Three  days  later  I  left  Van- 
couver for  Tokyo,  there  on  Lions  business. 

Fellow  Lions  and  ladies,  what  happened 
In  Tokyo  and  In  the  Orient  during  our  Lions 
international  board  there  would  be  a  topic 
for  a  conversation  which  you  and  I  could 
have  for  2  hours.  But,  let  us  shorten  the 
report  and  say  this:  It  was  there.  In  1951-52 
my  pleasure  to  charter  the  first  Lions  Club 
of  Japan.  And  It  was  my  pleasure  to  charter 
three  and  four  In  Japan.  In  1953.  And  imag- 
ine my  amazement  to  speak  there  at  a  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Kobe  and  Tokyo  Lions 
Clubs,  and  to  find  out  that  within  10  short 
years,  560  Lfobs  Clubs  are  now  constituted 
In  the  country  of  Japan  with  over  30.000 
Lions  members.  But,  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther, I  must  say  to  you  something  that  I 
have  promised  to  do  all  my  life,  whenever 
I  address  an  American  audience,  a  promise 
that  I  intend  to  keep,  viz:  that  from  this 
point  at  which  I  stand  and  look  over  this 
audience  up  and  down  and  right  and  left, 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  Is  a  beautiful 
sight  from  where  I  stand.  Oh.  not  because 
your  clothes  are  better  than  they  would  be 
somewhere  else,  not  because  perhaps  that 
your  savings  accounts  or  your  bank  accounts 
are  larger  than  somewhere  else,  no.  that  Isnt 
the  point.  I  say  It  because  of  something 
that  was  mentioned  here  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  man  who  received  this  accolatlon 
In  the  name  of  our  honored  guest.  U.  Thant. 
This    Is    a   beautiful    sight    because    In    tt^ 
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world  tonight  three-fifths  of  Its  people  are 
not  permitted  to  meet  as  we  have  met  here 
tonight.  No  one  asked  me  to  give  them  a 
copy  of  what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you. 
No  one  took  your  name  and  address  at  the 
door  as  you  entered  this  great  hall,  and  I 
promised  myself  from  what  I  have  seen 
around  the  world,  that  wherever  I  go,  wher- 
ever I  face  an  audience  of  free  people — I 
am  going  to  ask  them  to  remember  as  I 
remember  It  because  it's  been  seared  into 
my  soul — that  freedom,  that  freedom  Is 
something  that  is  In  protective  custody. 
Remember  that  phrase.  Freedom  is  some- 
thing that  Is  in  protective  custody  and  the 
extent  to  which  we  protect  this  freedom 
decides  whether  we  are  to  remain  free  or 
whether  we  are  In  slavery.     (Applattse.) 

Now  the  very  Interpretation  of  Lions  Inter- 
national L-I-O-N-S  meaning — liberty,  intel- 
ligence, our  Nation's  safety  Is  the  spark  that 
has  Ignited  the  free  thinking  and  the  right 
thinking,  gentlemen  of  this  world,  because 
of  that  little  personal  pronoun  "our."  Lib- 
erty and  Intelligence  makes  our  Nation's 
safety.  Just  as  sweet  to  the  man  from  Aus- 
tralia or  from  South  America  or  the  Orient 
or  Europe  or  wherever  he  may  be.  And  be- 
lieve you  me.  my  friends,  there  are  In  all 
corners  and  all  crevasses  of  this  world  men 
who  believe  and  who  think  as  you  and  I 
think.  This  Is  the  gift  that  men  of  North 
America,  the  founders  of  Lions  International 
have  given  to  the  world,  and  I  say  to  you — 
follow  me  very  cloeely — I  say  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  meet  with  his  Lions  Club 
week  after  week,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  and  there  salute  Old  Glory  or  the 
flag  of  whatever  his  nation  might  be,  to  sing 
his  national  anthem,  and  according  to  our 
religious  conviction,  ask  a  man  of  the  cloth 
to  give  an  Invocation  for  our  services  and 
blessings  of  the  food  that  we  eat  and  the 
service  that  we  are  about  to  give,  I  say  to 
you  my  friends,  that  It  is  impossible  to  do 
this  year  In  and  year  out  and  not  become 
a  better  citizen  of  whatever  country  you 
belong  to. 

Now,  Isn't  this  a  simple  little  program 
that  we  have?  And  oh.  how  it  Is  accepted  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and.  we  know  that 
the  man  we  are  honoring  tonight,  the  Hon- 
orable U  Thant.  la  a  man  who.  on  like  level, 
esfmuses  the  same  caxises  that  we  do,  and 
that's  why  I  say  I  am  oh.  so  happy  to  have 
a  small  part  In  this  program  In  which  the 
Lions  of  district  22  are  honoring  this  man — 
cot  because  he  is  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  because  of  the  man  he 
Is,  and  the  record  that  has  brought  him  to 
this  high  level  of  service  to  humanity.  You 
read  It.  We  do  not  have  the  time  to  discuss 
It  except  there  is  one  difference.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Thant.  our  honored  guest,  is  on  a 
natlon-to-natlon  basis.  The  work  of  Lions 
International  Is  on  a  person-to-person  basis. 
We  invoke  in  Lions  International  no  sanc- 
tions. We  use  no  force.  Our  membership  is 
by  invitation.  There  is  no  forecloetire  on 
oxir  part  via  a  note  of  some  super-body,  ah 
no,  every  Lion  in  this  world  partakes  In  the 
management  and  the  election  and  the  poli- 
cies and  the  procedures  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional. 

"Now  this  Is  the  gift  of  America  to  the 
world — Lions  International.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  tn  ovir  minds  as  to  Lions'  worldwide 
acceptance,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  records, 
as  a  certain  American  politician  used  to 
say.  I  have  here  In  my  hand  the  report  of 
March  1963  which  tells  us  that  during  March 
109  new  Lions  Clubs  were  organized 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world.  Of  these  109  clubs,  73  were  organ- 
ized outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  36  were  or- 
ganized within  the  United  States  of  America. 
Within  the  p€«t  few  days  I  have  received, 
dated  April  30,  this  letter  which  says  that  we 
now  have  Lions  Clubs  In  121  countries  and 
geographical  locations  through  the  world  be- 


caiise  a  Uons  Club  now  has  been  organized 
in  Mozambique,  and  another  in  Tanganyllca. 
Mozambique.  No.  1  and  /f o.  2  in  the  Republic 
of  Tanganyika.  There  are  people  in  this  au- 
dience that  will  never  see  Tanganyika  or  Mo- 
zambique, but  my  friends,  let  me  tell  you 
something,  "Liberty,  Intelligence,  our  Na- 
'tions'  safety  is  the  same  thing  to  the  Lions 
of  Mozambique  and  to  the  Lions  of  Tangan- 
3rika.  And  they  will  pledge  themselves  and 
will  work  for  humanities'  betterment — dis- 
trict governors,  deputies,  zone  chairmen, 
and  presidents,  they'll  have  their  conven- 
tions; they'll  have  the  same  constitution  you 
have  and  they'll  have  the  same  program 
activities  in  the  Interest  of  what?  The  same 
as  our  honored  guest  tonight,  the  Honorable 
U  Thant,  in  the  Interest  of  humanitarian 
well-being.  Is  this  bad?  I  don't  think  so. 
Dvirlng  the  year  1962,  this  association  to- 
gether with  a  few  men  in  every  community 
of  our  country  and  every  community  of  the 
world  where  they  stlU  believe  In  the  Master's 
second  great  commandment,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  these  men  have  pooled 
their  interest  and  convictions  and  you  know 
to  what  result.  In  1962,  In  the  United  States 
alone,  140  millions  of  dollars  raised — 
through  various  activities — by  the  Lions  in 
the  United  States  of  America  alone.  Why? 
To  build  a  big  monument  for  somebody? 
To  build  a  bigger  building?  To  Increase 
profits  In  some  stocks  In  some  corporation? 
I  say  to  you,  never.  These  funds  were  used 
to  pay  for  some  poor  youngster's  operation — 
someone  that  needed  It  and  couldn't  have 
afforded  It.  These  funds  were  8p>ent  to  send 
some  deserving  student  to  school,  that 
couldn't  afford  It.  These  funds  were  spent 
for  the  blind  and  thoee  of  poor  vision  around 
every  State  of  our  Union;  $400,000  worth 
were  spent  to  train  dogs  that  the  blind  may 
regain  the  dignity  of  human  beings  and  not 
remain  a  charge  on  their  fellow  Am^-icans. 
Why  here  in  district  22-C  alone,  in  your 
Lions  eye  bank  and  research  foundation  and 
other  activities — It  Is  told  to  me  that  yoiu- 
activities  here  alone  last  year  amounted  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  I 
haven't  added  It  up  and  I  haven't  figxired  It 
out.  but  I  believe  you  If  you  say  so,  and  I 
know  that  you  are  capable  of  doing  It.  Yoiir 
contribution  on  the  local  level  to  the  great 
work  that  Is  being  fostered  and  sponsored 
Internationally,  and  led  by  our  guest  of 
honor  tonight,  the  Honorable  U  Thant,  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Now  all  people  haven't  always  believed  that 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom  and 
liberty;  some  people  do  not  believe  it  today. 
But,  my  friends,  as  a  past  president  of  Lions 
International,  It  has  been  my  privilege,  and 
oh.  how  I  pray  to  God,  that  It  might  be  the 
privilege  of  every  Lion  and  his  lewJy.  somehow 
to  sit  upon  a  perch  someplace  and  have  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  these  activities  as  they  are 
carried  on  far,  far  beyond  our  borders  In 
the  exact  self-same  fM-ogram  that  you  and 
I  engage  In  them.  In  this  capacity  I  have 
walked  over  the  ruins  of  erstwhile  civiliza- 
tions who  didn't  believe  that  eternal  vigilance 
was  the  price  of  freedom.  I  am  thinking  for 
Instance  at  this  moment,  of  the  great  ancient 
civilization  of  Carthage,  I'm  thinking  of  the 
dvUization  of  Rome,  and  particularly  of 
Greece  at  that  great  center  of  Balbec  where 
in  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see.  In  the  Inhuman 
heat  of  the  desert,  men  being  whipped  by 
bullwhlps,  dragging  Just  monumental  pieces 
of  stone  for  a  distance  of  over  800  miles,  to 
build  there  a  great  monument,  to  living 
people  who  believed  in  no  one  but  them- 
selves. Here  now,  lie  these  ruins  of  great 
civilizations,  and  when  we  look  at  what's  left 
of  these  civilizations  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, and  this  is  a  fact,  that  some  of  the 
architectural  gems  of  the  Carthaglans,  of  the 
Romans,  of  the  Greeks  have  not  been  dupli- 
cated not  even  in  this  enlightened  year  of  our 
Lord  in  1963  when  you  and  I  live,  so  they 
must  have  had  an  enlightenment,  but  they 


did  not  recognize  the  divine  command  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  because  as  they 
climbed  higher  and  higher  up  the  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder,  interested  only  in  ma- 
terialistic things  which  helped  them  only  and 
helped  nobody  else.  Now  it  comes  to  me  as 
a  conclxislon — and  this  Is  Just  an  observation 
my  friends — that  finaUy,  He  who  has  made 
this  earth,  you  and  me,  and  everything  else, 
finally  says  to  himself,  "These  people  are  of 
no  ftirther  use  to  Me  in  My  great  program," 
and  result?  Overnight  He  permitted  some 
other  nation  which  may  be  Just  as  dastardly 
as  they  are,  but  stronger,  to  sweep  down  upon 
them  and  overnight  another  civilization  has 
gone  into  the  dead  pages  of  history.  And 
so  we  come  to  this  great  and  glorious  country 
of  ours,  this  country  that  spawned  the  idea 
of  Lions  Intenuitlonal  and  sent  it  out  be- 
yond all  of  our  borders  out  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  world  and — they  have  accepted  It — 
only  because  of  this  Uttle  personal  pronoun 
of  "ours";  "Liberty,  intelligence,  our  Na- 
tion's safety,"  and,  because  the  milk  of  hu- 
man kindness  still  flows  in  their  veins,  and 
because  there  Is  a  little  bit  of  divinity  ttiat 
you  can't  get  away  from — the  seed  planted 
by  the  Creator  down  in  the  soul  of  every  man 
or  woman  who  has  ever  been  bom,  determin- 
ing that  each  perform  his  or  her  certain 
function  on  this  earth  before  you  are  removed 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  very  simple,  simple 
program  of  what?  Why  are  we  here?  I 
think  we  are  here  tonight,  my  friends  and 
fellow  Lions,  to  encourage — to  encourage 
Mr.  Thant  In  the  work  that  he  Is  doing  with 
the  United  Nations.  God  knows  there  is 
enough  criticism  leveled  against  that  organi- 
zation. I  think  we  as  Lions  say  to  our- 
selves, loc* — nothing  is  perfect,  nothing  ever 
will  be  perfect  during  our  lives,  so  it  cer- 
tainly behooves  us  with  our  inteUigence  to 
try  and  make  It  a  little  bit  better  than  it 
is.  So  we  are  here  tonight  to  encourage  Mr. 
Thant  because  his  program  on  an  interna- 
tional level  Is  the  same  as  ours  is.  Oh.  En- 
couragement, what  a  word.  Reduced  to  the 
purest  least  common  denominator,  it  runs 
something  like  this.  The  president  of  a 
Lions  Club,  I  don't  care  where  It  is,  you've 
*got  lots  of  them  here,  he  says  to  his  secre- 
tary, "Joe,  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
I've  enjoyed  being  president  of  this  club  this 
year.  You  know  why?  Because  of  the  help 
you've  given  me."  "Boy.  I  tell  you,  if  It 
weren't  for  you,  this  would  have  been  a  r^al 
honest-to-God  Job."  And  then  he  goes  to 
the  program  chairman  and  he  tells  him  the 
same  thing.  Now  you  know  what  he's  done. 
He  has  encouraged  these  men.  Does  it  cost 
him  anything?  Not  a  dime.  You  know 
what  the  secretary  and  the  program  chair- 
man are  going  to  do,  they're  going  to  break 
their  backs  to  do  an  even  better  Job.  Isn't 
this  right?  That's  the  way  It  works.  How 
do  all  of  us  react  to  a  bit  of  encouragement? 
How  did  our  soldiers  in  Valley  Forge  react  to 
the  encouragement  of  that  great  man.  George 
Washington?  I  teU  you  there  probably  never 
was  In  this  world — not  even  in  Biunna,  Mr. 
Ambassador — an  army  that  was  as  ill  fed  and 
as  ill  clad  and  Ul  at  heart  as  our  Army  at 
VaUey  Forge.  Never  could  have  been.  It  is 
Jiist  lmpx)esible;  and  here  is  this  great  man 
Washington  walking  amongst  them  day  and 
night,  patting  them  on  the  shoulder,  why? 
What  was  the  result  of  this  simple  little  act 
of  encouragement,  well  you  know  It  and  I 
know  it,  we  learned  it  in  the  fifth  grade. 
With  the  coming  of  the  thaws  In  the  spring, 
these  men,  still  ill  clad  and  Ul  provisioned, 
with  sacks  around  their  feet,  but  encouraged. 
They  marched  forth,  and  one  victory  after 
another  brought  us  our  liberty  here  in  this 
country.  They  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
Bit  here  tonight  as  we  are  doing. 

I  went  to  the  AAU  meet  in  Chicago  some 
years  ago,  took  my  family  there  one  night, 
and  many  things  were  going  on  in  that  great 
Chicago  stadium.  Many  of  you  have  been 
there  at  Lions  conventions  before.    All  of  a 
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•tidden  a  voice  cam«  over  the  PA  tyatem 
and  uUd  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  would  jou 
pleaae  give  your  attention  to  an  undergradu- 
ate who  baa  had  two  cluuicea  to  better  a 
world'a  mark  and  now  wlahea  to  make  a 
third  and  laat  attempt.  Will  all  the  rest  of 
the  eTsnts  on  the  field,  please  cease  so  that 
this  man  may  have  o\ir  attention?"  And 
everybody  became  quiet — 33.000  peoffle  in 
that  great  ball  became  quiet  and  the  other 
events  stopped  and  there  was  one  lone  soul,  a 
young  man,  a  college  senior.  As  he  grabbed 
this  pole,  this  was  the  pole  vaulting  event 
and  as  he  ran  down  that  lane,  he  felt  with 
every  element  and  sinew  of  his  body  and  his 
muscles  and  his  mind  and  his  spirit  the 
necessity  to  compensate  these  33.000  people 
who  were  encouraging  blm  In  this  valiant 
attempt  to  set  a  world's  record — even  as  this 
crowd  is  now  encouraging  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  by  your  silent  attention.  This,  too, 
is  encouragement. 

Well.  I'll  tell  you  something,  my  friends, 
when  he  ran  down  that  line  he  knew,  and  you 
felt  it — there  was  Just  no  possibility  of  him 
missing — and  it  was  on  that  night  that  Cor- 
nelius Warmerdam  set  the  Indoor  pole  vault 
record  of  the  world — a  record  that  has  Just 
been  surpassed  within  the  past  few  months. 
13  years  later.  Take  any  Incident  you  want, 
my  friends,  from  your  family  relationships. 
In  your  history,  in  your  activities  as  a  stu- 
dent, any  place  you  want  to.  you  will  find 
some  little  insignificant  Incident  of  encour- 
agement that  has  brought  great  results. 
Must  I  tell  you  about  one  in  the  field  of 
religion?  May  I?  I  shall,  because  no  one 
has  said  no.  and  it  Is  something  that  has 
made  such  a  tremendous  Impact  on  my  life. 
In  1963  I  stood  at  a  place  called  Golgotha, 
the  place  of  the  skull,  it  is  sometimes  called 
And  I  recalled  as  I  stood  there,  the  history 
and  the  lesson  that  my  grandmother  and 
grandfather  had  taught  me.  and  surely  my 
father  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Oospel  for 
59  years:  and  I  remember  that  here  was  a 
man  who  was  hung  upon  the  cross,  probably 
the  most  ignominous  death  of  any  man.  liv- 
ing then  or  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
so  ignominous,  that  in  our  present  cycle  we 
have  eliminated  it.  Now.  he  hadn't  done 
anything  bad.  matter  of  fact,  he  was  double- 
crossed  atifX  he  was  there  because  of  politics 
and  a  lot  of  other  things — but  primarily  you 
and  I  know  he  was  there  because  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Oospel.  Anyway  you  Judge 
this  scene,  legally  it  was  a  shameful  pro- 
cedure, besides  everybody  had  turned  against 
him.  Darkness  was  upon  humanity  at  this 
hour — all  had  forsaken  him.  There  was  no 
encouragement  for  this  Man  who  had  done 
nothing  but  good  all  His  life.  But  sud- 
denly— lo  and  behold,  it  was  like  a  baseball 
game  In  your  and  my  time,  the  score  tied.  3 
outs  In  the  ninth  Inning,  and  a  fellow  with 
a  batting  average  of  118  steps  up  to  the  plate 
and  knocks  a  home  run  and  wins  the  game 
And  so  it  w^  in  thlS'  case  when  one  of  the 
malefactors,  also  being  crucified  and  cer- 
tainly there  because  of  what  wa«  due  him — 
this  malefactor  suddenly  encourages  this 
holy  man  in  the  middle  by  saying.  "Lord,  re- 
member me  when  thou  enterest  thy  king- 
dom." Unsolicited — encouragement — en- 
couragement by  adhering  faith  and  oh.  what 
an  impact.  I  say  to  you  no  sweeter  words 
have  ever  fallen  Aipon  the  ears  of  a  human 
being  than  the  results  of  that  encourage- 
ment. "This  day,  thou  will  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  Encouragement?  productive? 
worthwhile?  Ill  say  it  is.  Yes.  fellow  Lions 
and  ladles — that's  why  we  are  here  tonight — 
to  encourage  Mr.  Thant  as  is  our  custom  to 
encourage  all  worthwhile  activities — some- 
times dlflloult  to  do  as  an  individual,  but  as 
a  group — as  Lions — our  dally  habit  and  now. 
may  the  fountain  of  all  wlsidom,  knowledge, 
and  well-being,  grant  to  our  honored  guest 
this  day.  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  blessings 
from  on  high  to  continue  his  life  of  service 
to  his  fellow  man — so  say  we  all.  Thank 
you.  and  Ood  bless  you. 


(Mr.  Bdgar  M.  Elbert's  remarks  In  present- 
ing picture: ) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  another  honor  haa 
been  accorded,  me  this  evening,  and  that  is 
a  prea*n tattoo  on  your  behalf;  I  want  the 
recipient  of  this  gift  to  know,  when  I  say  on 
your  behalf,  it  includes  all  Lions  every- 
where— a  painting  that  is  being  presented  to 
our  honored  guest,  U  Thant,  in  absentia,  and 
I  would  ask  at  this  time  to  step  forward  His 
Excellency  U  On  Sein,  Ambassador  of  Burma. 

His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador,  tells  me 
that  this  is  a  very  fine  likeness  of  Mx.  Thant, 
and  we  want  him  to  know  and  we  want  him 
to  carry  this  message  to  the  Honorable  U 
Thant:  that  the  likeness  in  the  painting  Itself 
is  not  the  only  likeness  that  we  wish  to  estab- 
lish by  this  presentation.  We  want  him  to 
know.  Your  Excellency  (and  I  wish  I'd  had 
you  on  my  football  team.  We  wouldn't  have 
lost  so  many  games) — But  we  want  the 
Honorable  U  Thant  to  know  that  the  likeness 
is  also  in  the  philosophy  and  the  program  of 
otir  activities  with  all  human  kind.  I  pre- 
sent this  to  you.  sir,  on  behalf  of  these  won- 
derful people. 


Rask  Phone  Call  to  Ecoador:  Oil  ob 
Toaa-Fubinf  Sea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  editorial  of  May  30.  1963,  en- 
titled "Rusk  Phone  Call  to  Ecuador:  Oil 
on  Tuna-Pishing  Sea,"  written  by  Mar- 
guerite Hlgglns.  to  be  pertinent  and  in- 
dicative of  the  lack  of  success  with  which 
our  State  Department  is  meeting  the 
flagrant  treatment  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  by  the  Ecuadorian  Government. 
It  has  become  Imperative  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  Immediate  steps  to  deny 
economic  aid  to  this  and  any  country 
continuing  to  harass  our  American  flag 
tuna  fleet  when  operating  within  the 
confines  of  international  law. 
Rusk  Phonx  Call  to  Ecuador:    On.   on 

Tt7NA-Fl8HING    SXA 

(By  Margpuerlte  Hlgglns) 

Washington — Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  yesterday  telephoned  Ecuador's  For- 
eign Minister  in  an  effort  to  avoid  a  flareup 
as  the  result  of  Ecuador's  seizure  of  two 
boats  In  America's  sorappy  tuna-fishing  fleet. 

He  requested  immediate  release  of  the 
White  Star  and  Ranger,  the  two  tuna  boats 
"arrested"  at  sea  last  weekend  by  an  Ecua- 
doran destroyer  for  allegedly  fishing  illegally 
in  Ecuadoran  waters.  The  19  other  American 
tuna-fishing  boats  in  the  vicinity  are  re- 
ported following  angrily  behind  as  the  Ecua- 
doran Navy  propels  the  "arrested"  boats  into 
port.  (The  Ecuadoran  Navy  said  all  31  boats 
were  "In  custody.") 

Mr.  Rusk  told  Foreign  Minister  Benjamin 
Peraito  that  the  Incident  could  create  reac- 
tions out  of  all  proportion  to  the  issues. 

There  was  real  fear  in  Washington  last 
night  of  some  kind  of  violent  bjrproduct  of 
the  altercations  between  the  Ecuadoran  Navy 
and  the  tuna  fleet.  And  while  the  violence 
might  be  on  a  small  scale.  It  could  have  a 
poisonous  effect  in  the  hemisphere. 

Mr  Rusk's  extraordinary  phone  call  marks 
the  first  time  that  a  Secretary  of  State  has 
personally  contacted  a  Foreign  Minister  on  a 
matter    like    this.     He    acted    after    reports 


reached  Washington  that  the  Ecuadoran  de- 
stroyer had  fired  across  the  bow  of  at  least 
one  tuna  boat  to  compel  the  captain  to  bead 
for  an  Ecuadoran  port. 

The  Ecuadorans  Justify  their  arrest  of  the 
American  tuna  boiats  by  their  contention 
that  territorial  waters  extend  300  mliea  off 
shore.  The  United  States  takes  the  position 
that  territorial  waters  extend  only  3  miles 
and  that  therefore  the  Americans  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  fish  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Rusk  tried  to  shift  the  quarrel  from 
the  high  seas  to  the  heights  of  diplomacy  by 
offering  the  Ecuadoran  Foreign  Minister  im- 
mediate dispatch  of  top-level  diplomats  to 
Quito,  the  capital,  to  negotiate  the  issue. 

Mr.  Peraito.  it  Is  understood,  promises  to 
take  the  request  for  the  release  of  the  two 
tuna  boats  Instantly  to  the  Cabinet. 

In  Washington,  representatives  of  the 
tuna-fishing  fleet,  which  berths  at  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  complained  that  what  the  fishermen 
wanted  was  pwotectlon  by  the  US  Navy — not 
phi»ne  calls. 


Report  of  the  Fogfy  Bottom  Mutual 
Admiration  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  May 
20.  1963: 

Repobt  or  THE  FoocT  Bottom   MtrrtJAL 

ADMOUTIOir  SOCIKTT 

Some  months  or  weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  peered  into  a  looking-glass  and 
asked:  "Mirror,  mirror  on  the  wall,  who  is 
the  fairest  of  us  all?"  Then  quick  as  a  wink. 
State  said:  "Me." 

What  the  mirror  would  have  said  if  given 
time  to  answer  is  unknown. 

But  State's  reply  suited  States  right  down 
to  the  ground,  and  very  soon  the  Department 
headquartered  in  Foggy  Bottom.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  was  busy — furiously  busy,  my 
dears — at  fleshing  out  that  reply  for  all  the 
world  to  ponder. 

These  labors  produced  a  big,  handsomely 
printed,  lavishly  illustrated  161 -page  book 
entitled.  "Department  of  State  1963:  A  Re- 
port to  the  Citizen,"  which  you  caa  get.  you 
lucky  whatnot,  by  sending  $1.60  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Docimients.  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  36,  DC. 

Considering  the  taxes  you  pay  to  support 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  all  the 
other  Federal  bureaucrats,  you  might  think 
yourself  entitled  to  a  copy  free  of  charge, 
and  to  a  reasonable  fee  for  reading  the  thing. 
But  if  you  talked  that  way,  the  liberals 
would  call  you  a  Fascist  if  not  a  John  Birch- 
er.  so  you'd  better  keep  such  dangerous 
thoughts  to  yourself. 

Anyway,  your  reporter  has  read  most  of 
the  book,  and  wUl  now  summarize  it  for  you. 

Essentially.  "Department  of  State  1963 ' 
is  a  long  song  of  love  and  praise  for  the  "ded- 
icated men  and  women"  (President  Kenne- 
dy's phrase)  who  work  for  that  same  Depart- 
ment of  State.  There  are  some  8.700  of  these 
selfless  saints  now.  as  against  1.600  In  1929 
and  5  clerks  plus  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1790. 

TOU    NAME    XT— STATE'S    GOT    IT 

They  are  engaged  in  an  enormous  number 
of  activities,  which  are  detailed  in  this  book. 

Walt  W.  ("Russia  is  Mellowing")  Roetow 
chairs  the  Policy  Planninx  Council,  whlcli 
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dreams  up  VJB.  policies  (and  what  dreams 
and  what  policies)  toward  every  foreign  na- 
tion under  the  sun. 

State  Is  up  to  here  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress — the  President's  plan  to  uplift  and 
Improve  Latin  America  with  some  30  billion 
U.S.  dollars  plus  whatever  pesos,  cruzeiros, 
and  bolivares  the  Latin  Americans  may  deign 
to  kick  in. 

The  State  Department  runs  a  big  IntelU- 
gence  operation,  as  if  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  weren't  equal  to  Its  Job.  In 
this  book.  State  takes  no  little  credit  for  hav- 
ing advised  the  President  on  what  to  do  when 
he  became  convinced  last  October  that  Khru- 
shchev was  parking  missiles,  missile  launch- 
ers, and  long-range  bombers  in  Cuba. 

State  has  fingers  in  virtually  all  of  the 
United  Nations  8f>eclal  agencies,  in  foreign 
aid,  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East,  in  Africa, 
and  in  various  Caribbean  and  Central  and 
South  American  countries. 

For  all  the  wealth  of  information  that  this 
book  contains,  there  are  certain  omissions. 
Most  of  these  concern  the  reasons  why  U.S. 
foreign  policy  so  often  falls  on  its  tin  ear 
while  tens  of  millions  around  the  world  roar 
with  ungodly  laughter. 

The  book  talks  as  If  the  Cuban  problem 
were  all  but  solved,  though  it  is  obvious  that 
Khrushchev  has  anchored  a  base  in  Cuba 
which  it  would  take  a  major  military  opera- 
tion to  root  out. 

SKnjJTTL    WHirXWASH 

We  gather  from  the  volimie  that  virtually 
everything  in  Laos  is  coming  up  roses,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  so.  but  most  likely  isn't. 

West  Berlin?  Well,  sir;  you  read  this  book 
(p.  105)  and  you  get  the  Impression  that 
West  Berlin  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  minor 
problem  which  Secretary  Rusk  could  solve 
slnglehanded  any  afternoon  before  teatime. 

The  book.  In  short,  is  a  skillfully  done, 
expertly  edited  self-whitewash  of  the  State 
Department  and  of  the  many  hobbles,  boners, 
and  booboos  It  has  committed  since  John  F. 
Keimedy  became  President — or  let's  make  it 
since  John  Foster  Dulles  died  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Christian  Herter  as  Secretary. 

It  would  be  funny  In  spots  and  unimpor- 
tant throughout.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  State  Department's  operations 
affect  the  lives  and  destinies  of  all  of  us  for 
better  or  for  worse,  and  may  eventually  de- 
termine our  survival  or  our  finish  as  an  in- 
dependent Nation. 

That  fact  makes  "Department  of  State 
1963"  the  most  ominous  and  sinister  book 
we've  seen  thxis  far  in  1963. 


Personal  Message  to  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  E.  H.  Robertson, 
Jr.,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  B.C.,  has  asked 
that  I  present  to  the  Congress  a  personal 
message  from  him.  I  call  this  message 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body,  not  only  because  Mr.  Robertson 
has  requested  that  I  do  so,  but  also  be- 
cause it  reflects  the  sentiment  of  much 
of  the  mail  I  have  been  receiving  from 
large  numbers  of  South  Carolinians  and 
from  others  across  this  country  who  are 
concerned  about  the  increasing  tide  of 
centralization  of  power  in  Washington. 


I  ask  imsknimous  consent  that  this  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  Is  to  ask  you  to  stop,  look,  and  evalu- 
ate what  your  faUure  to  vigorously  guard 
your  prerogatives  has  done. 

Instead  of  being  governed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress,  we 
are  being  governed  by  Executive  orders,  de- 
cisions made  by  appointive  agencies,  wlerd 
Interpretations  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  by  outright  coercion,  in- 
timidation, and  blackmail  by  the  Attorney 
General's  Office. 

Each  of  you  was  elected  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  functioning  as  The  Constitution  stipu- 
lates. You,  and  you  alone,  are  empowered 
to  enact  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  rights  of  the  States  and/or  the 
people  Each  of  you  on  taking  office  swore 
to  defend  The  Constitution  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  or  domestic.  You  are  expected 
>o  do  your  duty. 

Your  failure  to  act  now  to  curb  this  mad 
visurpatlon  of  power  will  pave  the  way  for 
a  military  dictatorship  and  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion. 

I  emplore  you.  be  men  of  courage,  perform 
your  duty  as  the  Potmdlng  Fathers  Intended. 

E.  H.  ROBEKTSON,  Jr. 

Mount  Pleasant,  S.C. 


of  life  that  has  made  us  the  aim  and  the 
envy  of  every  other  people  on  earth? 

The  question  is:   What  kind  of  nuts  are 
they? 


Joint  Baltk-American  Committee 


A  Nut— Or  Is  He? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUS&OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American  and  was  re- 
printed by  the  New  Oxford  (Pa.)  Item, 
of  May  30. 

It  is  submitted  for  the  information  of 
all  with  just  one  obseravtion — would  that 
there  were  millions  more  identical 
"nuts": 

What  Kind  or  a  Nut  Is  He? 

He  wants  to  run  his  own  business. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  doctor. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  bargains. 

He  wants  to  buy  his  own  Insurance. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  reading  matter. 

He  wants  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  contracts. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  charities. 

He  wants  to  educate  his  children  as  he 
wishes. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  Investments. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  friends. 

He  wants  to  provide  his  own  recreation. 

He  wants  to  compete  freely  in  the  market^ 
place. 

He  wants  to  grow  "by  his  own  efforts. 

He  wants  to  profit  from  his  own  errors. 

He  wants  to  take  part  in  the  competition 
of  ideas. 

He  wants  to  be  a  man  of  good  will. 

What  kind  of  a  nut  is  he?  He's  an  Ameri- 
can who  understands  and  believes  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that's  what 
kind. 

Aren't  you  glad  you  are  too?  And  don't 
you  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans are  trying  so  bard  to  destroy  the  kind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dlinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Leonard  Simutis,  one  of 
the  outstanding  civic  leaders  in  Chicago 
has  been  especially  active  in  Lithuanian 
affairs.  Mr.  Simutis  is  editor  of  the 
Lithuanian  Daily  Draugas,  which  is  one 
of  the  major  Lithuanian  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  president  of  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  and  member  of  the  Joint 
Baltic-American  Committee. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  presentation  of  the  citation  by  the 
Joint  Baltic -American  Committee  to  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  in  ap- 
preciation and  recognition  of  the  Voice 
of  America  broadc£ists  to  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  the  languages  of  these 
people,  that  was  held  in  the  Mayoflwer 
Hotel  on  May  28.  1963. 

The  thoughts  and  sentiments  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Simutis'  address  are  ex- 
pressive and  valuable,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Simutis'  address,  as  follows : 

This  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  for  the  Joint 
Baltic  American  Committee  to  welcome  such 
a  distinguished  gathering.  We  are  very 
grateful  to  each  and  everyone  of  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  have  given  your  valuable 
time  to  join  us  on  this  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  a  citation  to  the  VS.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  Joint  Baltic  American  Committee  has 
been  established  by  the  national  organiza- 
tions of  Americans  of  Estonian.  Latvian.  an(} 
Lithuanian  descent  to  further  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania. 

We  strongly  believe  that  this  goal  is  not  a 
dream.  It  Is  based  on  many  strong  founda- 
tions, one  of  which  Is  the  firm  stand  of  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  On  July  23.  1940,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  an  official  statement,  refused  to 
recognize  the  forcible  incorporation  of  the 
three  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  since  then  the  United  States  continues 
to  recognize  the  Baltic  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officials  as  the  legal  representatives  of 
their  countries. 

Since  that  memorable  day,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  continuing  to  show  Its  concern 
and  interest  In  the  fate  of  the  three  Baltic 
States.  This  concern  has  been  constantly 
reflected  In  the  official  statements  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

Today  we  are  here  to  salute  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  for  Its  very  effective  broad- 
casts by  the  Voice  of  America  to  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  which  bring  the  Amer- 
ican message  of  hope,  truth,  peace  and  free- 
dom to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

These  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are  the 
main  reliable  channel  for  the  Baltic  peoples 
In  retaining  their  contacts  with  the  Western 
World  to  which  they  always  belonged.    They 
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,ire  a  tangible  proof  of  American  respect  for 
the  natlon&l  asplratloiu  and  cultural  heritage 
of  Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians. 
They  project  the  Image  of  America.  They 
bring  to  the  audience  a  factual  presentation 
of  American  objectives  and   policies 

As  all  the  available  evidence  points  out, 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  encourage 
the  oppressed  people  to  sustain  their  faith  In 
the  prevalence  of  human  dignity  and  eventual 
victory  of  freedom  over  the  forces  of  coercion 
and  tyranny. 

We  wish  to  note  the  presence  here  of  the 
competent  professional  staff,  who  translate 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  the  Government 
Into  radio  programs  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
audience,  the  broadcasts  which  are  well  re- 
ceived aod  appreciated. 

Being  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  broad- 
casts are  most  welcome  to  their  audience, 
we  are  confident  that  they  successfully  pro- 
mote the  Just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  rejoin  in 
President  Kennedy's  words,  "the  peaceful 
world  community  of  free  and  independent 
states,  free  to  choose  their  own  future  and 
their  own  systems." 


Dr.  Herman  M.  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI AS,  JR. 

or   MAXTXAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

-  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  an  eminent  citizen 
of  my  congressional  district.  Dr.  Herman 
M.  Wilson,  who  has  just  retired  from  a 
long  and  fniltful  career;  a  career  which 
has  added  greatly  to  the  creativity,  the 
Joy.  and  contentment  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

For  36  year  Dr.  Wilson  was  adminis- 
trator of  the  Asbury  Home  for  the  Aging 
at  Gaithersburg.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Methodist 
Hospitals  and  Homes,  and  is  a  charter 
.  member  both  of  the  National  Council  on 
Aging  and  of  the  National  Gerontologi- 
cal Society.  In  addition,  he  also  serves 
on  the  Montgomery  County  Commission 
on  Aging. 

A  graduate  of  George  Washington 
University.  Dr.  Wilson  also  earned  a  de- 
gree in  law  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  a  master's  degree  from 
the  Einory  University.  Upon  completion 
of  his  theological  studies  at  the  Yale 
University  Divinity  School  In  1927.  Dr. 
Wilson  became  administrator  of  the  As- 
bury Home.  There  he  had  his  lifetime 
ministry. 

Prom  a  one-building  homa  in  1927.  Dr. 
Wilson  guided  the  Institution  until  today 
It  has  6  interconnecting  buildings  and 
160  resident  guests.  Dr.  Wilson  pio- 
neered in  creative  activity  for  senior  citi- 
zens, seeking  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
homes  for  the  aging  are  places  where 
people  just  sit  and  rock  and  wait  to  die. 
The  name  of  the  Asbury  Home  for  the 
Aging  underlines  his  philosophy  that 
aging  is  a  process  to  be  enjoyed,  and  a 
time  for  creative  work.  According  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  the  word  "aged"  implies  that 
a  process  has  been  completed  and  a  per- 
son put  on  a  shelf.  More  than  60  clubs, 
activities  and  Interest  groups  keep  the 


Asbury  Home  residents  busy  and  in- 
formed. In  honor  of  Dr.  «md  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, the  trustees  of  the  home  have  re- 
named the  main  building  "Wilson  Hall." 
I  join  their  many  friends  in  Maryland 
in  wishing  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  a 
long  and  happy  retirement,  full  of  con- 
tinued activity  and  creativity. 


Drug  Safety  and  Drug  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CAI.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  the  safety  of  drugs  has  occu- 
pied not  only  the  attention  of  our  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
but  of  the  House  Itself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  address  of  Dr.  L.  T.  Coggeshall. 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Drug 
Safety,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Medical  Sciences,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council.  April  9.  1963.  is  a  worthy 
contribution  to  this  overall  subject. 

Drug  SArrrr  and  Drug  Control 

(Note. — An  address  by  L.  T.  Coggeshall. 
M.D..  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Drug 
Safety,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Medical  Sciences,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — National  Research  Council, 
April  9.  1963.) 

We  meet  to  discuss  drug  safety  in  its 
broadest  aspects.  Tet  we  come  to  It  domi- 
nated by  one  event — thalidomide.  That 
tragedy  has  been  a  catalyst  in  bringing  the 
larger  questions  into  focus.  But  nothing 
can  obscure  Its  being  a  tragedy.  A  single 
maimed  individual,  one  unavoidable  death — 
each  is  ati  event  that  strikes  deeply  into 
our  hearts.  If  there  la  fault  to  be  found 
in  the  thalidomide  episode,  no  one  indi- 
vidual, group  or  agency  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety can  be  singled  out  to  bear  it.  If  there 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learned,  it  is  a  lesson  for 
all  of  us.  As  we  experiment  with  more 
potent  compounds,  we  will  inevitably  run 
higher  risks.  This  must  be  expected.  The 
general  public  must  know  this  truth  and. 
Indeed,  share  In  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing this  burden. 

The  complexities  of  the  subject  of  drug 
safety  seem  insurmountable.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  basic  life  processes  is  scant  and 
fragmentary.  Applying  what  little  we  do 
know  strains  our  abilities.  Chemical  infor- 
mation about  drugs  produces  confidence  to 
a  certaih  point  and  then  facjes.  The  general 
practitioner  has  his  weakness,  the  specialist 
his  limitations,  the  researcher  his  frustra- 
tions. Economic  considerations  complicate 
the  picture.  And  government  activity  In- 
creasingly disciplines  various  of  its  elements, 
as  the  legislative  arm  seems  on  the  one  hand 
to  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the  country's 
scientists,  as  demonstrated  by  the  generous 
support  of  research,  and  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  misgivings  as  It  insists  on  more 
regulations. 

DRUG     PROGRESS     INVOLVES     RISK 

The  basic  consideration  is  the  search  for 
chemicals  to  save  life,  to  ease  pain,  to  fight 
disease.  The  objective  is  the  improvement 
of  the  human  condition.  We  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  safety  along  the  way.  The  en- 
counter with  the  question  might  be  put  this 
way:  How  much  of  our  cake  can  we  have 
and  eat?     Can   we  get  the   new  drugs   hu- 


manity need.s  without  taking  risks,  without 
facing  dangers? 

The  answer  is  "No."  But  the  reply  should 
not  be  discouraging  Quite  the  contrary 
Por  it  reminds  us  to  focus  our  attention  on 
the  basic  purposes  of  drug  therapy.  But. 
the  problems  of  drug  safety  are  more  likely 
to  be  scientific  problems  than  any  other  kind 
And  the  kind  of  science  they  require  is  very 
likely  to  be  more  "scientific"  than  ever  be- 
fore: more  sophisticated,  more  complex. 
^Tnore  penetrating. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  illus- 
trates in  its  own  development  how  the  scien- 
tific aspects  of  the  problem  have  become 
more  and  more  important  over  the  years 
When  it  was  established,  in  1906.  the  agency 
was  a  policing  operation.  It  was  the  coun- 
try's first  Mr.  Clean,  fighting  dirt  and  grime, 
fraud  and  disease.  Enforcement  dominated 
Its  activities,  and  the  courts  were  more  im- 
portant than  laboratories.  The  testing  func- 
tion was  primitive:  A  "poison  squad"  of 
10  Agricultural  Department  employees  vol- 
unteered to  eat  certain  foods  to  determine 
whether  the  preservatives  were  harmful. 

CHANGES  IN   MEDICINE 

In  the  next  30  years,  the  PDA  kept  the 
directions  set  In  the  original  law.  But  deep- 
seated  changes  were  taking  place  In  medi- 
cine and  the  biological  sciences.  Medical 
education  was  reformed  with  scientific  and 
professional  standards  that  have  continued 
to  rise.  Research  Interests  broadened,  and 
Investigatory  techniques  Improved.  Insulin 
and  liver  extract  were  added  to  the  meager 
number  of  drugs  available  for  the  treatment 
of  specific  diseases  by  the  practicing  phy- 
sician. 

In  1935.  with  the  discovery  of  sulfanila- 
mide, a  new  era  in  drug  research  began. 
The  FDA  caught  up  with  the  backlog  of 
changes  in  1938  through  the  twist  of  fate 
that  brought  more  than  108  deaths  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  "Elixir  of  Sulfanilamide." 
New  legislation  Installed  a  procedure  for 
testing  programs  that  would  show  that  a 
new  drug,  at  least,  would  not  make  the  pa- 
tient's condition  any  worse.  With  this  em- 
j>hasis  on  drug  safety,  the  monitoring  and 
enforcement  activities  of  the  agency  ex- 
panded. 

But  the  changes  In  medicine  continued  to 
gather  speed.  During  World  War  II.  the 
Federal  Government  entered  the  health  field 
on  a  broad  and  substantial  scale,  and  its 
expenditures  rose  to  multl-milUon-dollar 
levels.  After  the  war.  It  took  on  new  re- 
sponsibilities in  public  health,  medical  train- 
ing, hospital  construction,  and  biological 
research.  Aware  of  the  Importance  of  re-  , 
search,  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  kept 
pace  and  switched  from  a  passive  to  an  ac- 
tive participation  In  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine. The  leaders  erected  excellent  labora- 
tories and  added  basic  research  programs  to 
their  previous  developmental  emphases. 

SCIENCE    BECOMES    BETTER 

Powerful  new  drugs  appeared — new  anti- 
biotics, new  vaccines,  artificial  hormones. 
Tranquilizers  tamed  stubborn  problems  and 
created  others.  Drugs  offered  solutions  to 
such  personal  and  social  problems  as  birth 
control.  It  is  estimated  that  90  percent  of 
all  prescriptions  written  today  could  not 
have  been  filled  15  years  ago — that  45  per- 
cent were  not  available  5  years  ago.  To  one 
writer,  the  advances  of  the  last  30  years  have 
been  so  spectacular  that  they  exceed  those 
of  the  preceding  600  years  in  medicine. 

What  was  happening  Is  simple:  our  science 
was  Improving.  It  became  better  both  qual- 
itatively and  quantitatively.  Science  was 
given  generous  support  from  both  public  and 
private  sources.  This  support,  in  tiirn.  stim- 
ulated new  advances.  Economic  incentives 
gave  an  additional  thrust  to  the  other  for- 
ward forces  at  work.     Progress  came  swiftly. 

With  it  came  public  concern.  The  Con- 
gress In  many  ways  expressed  a  close  Interest 
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in  the  direction  this  progress  was  taking. 
Legislation  was  passed  affecting  the  availa- 
bility of  medical  and  health  services.  In- 
/  vestigatlons  were  conducted  into  the  long 
chain  of  events  in  driig  research  and  dis- 
tribution. But  this  was  brought  under  con- 
trol by  marshalling  authorities  outside  the 
government  to  set  standards  and  policies, 
not  by  new  legislation. 

ASSESS    LAW'S    EITBCT    ON     SCIENCE 

When  the  thalidomide  tragedy  occurred, 
the  political  response  came  quickly,  almost 
within  hours.  Events  paralleled  the  "Elixir 
of  Sulfanilamide"  experience  of  25  years  ago. 
and  new  regulations  and  new  legislation 
were  enacted.  This  time,  the  legislation 
sought  not  only  to  strengthen  measures  f»r 
drug  safety;  it  also  sought  evidence  that  the 
new  drug  was  eflScaclous.  Not  only  must 
the  new  drug  not  make  matters  worse,  said 
the  new  law,  but  is  must  help  make  them 
beter.  The  level  of  responsibility  Imposed 
on  industry  was  heightened;  but  it  also  gave 
even  more  serious  responsibUity  to  the  gov- 
ernment agency  which  admits  the  new  drug 
to  the  market  place. 

The  high  purpose  of  safety  and  efficacy  are 
goals  that  must  be  achieved  by  scientific 
effort.  The  scientific  resources  of  the  gov- 
ernment must  now  match  those  of  the  uni- 
versities and  industry  outside  government 
If  the  goal  is  to  be  achieved.  Is  this  wishful 
thinking?  I  am  uncertain  at  this  point  in 
time.  Legislation.  Indeed,  does  have  Im- 
portant contributions  to  make,  but  it  is  only 
scientific  progress  which  can  move  us  toward 
the  objective.  In  fact,  no  more  vital  assess- 
ment can  be  made  of  legislation  in  this  field 
than  its  effect  on  the  adpnnce  of  science. 

Whether  the  new  legislation  can  stop 
another  thalidomide  disaster  cannot  now  be 
assessed.  Probably  not.  But  it  is  too  early  to 
say.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thalido- 
mide never  became  the  tragedy  in  the  United 
States  that  it  was  abroad.  The  thalidomide 
tragedy  in  this  country  was  averted  in  time. 
not  by  new  legislation,  but  by  laws  smd  regu- 
lations already  a  quarter  of  a  century  old 
and  by  the  talents  and  integrity  of  a  Dr. 
Frances  Oldham  Kelsey.  If  the  thalidomide 
experience  is  to  make  a  lasting  contribution 
to  drug  safety,  it  will  be  through  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  the  Dr.  Kelseys 
to  the  Nation's  health.  These  are  the  people 
we  need  more  of:  trained  and  responsible 
scientists  in  government,  in  industry  and  In 
the  profession. 

FREEDOM  VITAL   TO   INNOVATION 

The  new  law  and  Its  supporting  regula- 
tions require  a  more  elaborate  procedure 
and  a  more  detailed  accounting  at  all  steps 
In  the  testing  procedure.  When  regulatory 
rules  are  changed,  it  Is  natural  to  be  alarmed 
and  to  Imagine  the  worst.  But  if  intelli- 
gently and  cooperatively  enforced,  they  can 
be  helpful.  What  can  we  expect  from  the 
new  requirements?  First,  in  my  opinion, 
they  will  tend  to  upgrade  minimal  stand- 
ards of  testing,  make  for  a  more  orderly 
presentation  of  new  drugs,  and  provide  more 
adequate  material  for  evaluation.  Second, 
they  will  permit  a  higher  degree  of  contrsl 
over,  and  selectivity  among,  drugs  going  into 
general  vise.  The  new  requirements  will  give 
little  difficulty  to  those  firms  which  already 
have  high  stand{u-ds.  However,  expectations 
that  the  new  law  will  reduce  drug  prices  wUl 
very  likely  be  disappointing;  there  are  strong 
possibilities  that  drug  costs  will  rise,  that 
smaller  firms  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
industry,  and  it  will  probably  be  very  dlf- 
flc\ilt  for  promising  new  ones  to  establish 
themselves. 

The  most  critical  test  of  the  new  legislation 
Is  Its  effect  on  the  flow  of  new  ideas.  How 
will  it  affect  basic  research?  What  will  it 
mean  to  sclentiflc  investigators?  One  out- 
standing medical  scientist  expresses  deep 
concern.  Having  achieved  one  of  the  great 
advances  of  our  time,  he  has  given  an  opinion 


seriously  doubting  whether  he  would  have 
been  able  to  experiment  with  cortisone  un- 
der the  present  stringent  PDA  regulations. 
His  fears  may  not  materialize.  But  his  ap- 
prehensions are  seriovis  and  contagious. 
They  will,  without  doubt,  divert  some  in- 
vestigators to  other  pursuits.  They  also  may 
have  a  profound  adverse  effect  on  yoting 
scientists  making  decisions  about  entry  into 
a  field  where  they  are  badly  needed. 

The  scientific  method  demands  records 
that  can  be  validated,  but  the  scientific  in- 
quiry cannot  be  initiated  and  directed  by 
requirements  for  records.  The  end  of  a 
scientific  experiment  Is  not  the  production 
of  records,  but  of  knowledge.  The  only  rule 
for  innovation  in  science  is  freedom  to  In- 
quire and  explore,  not  constraint  in  following 
preordained  paths.  Such  are  the  values  that 
our  laws  must  nurture  and  protect;  certainly 
we  must  not  discourage  and  Inhibit. 

SEAL  BARRIERS  TO  SARTT 

Legislation  can  take  many  stepw  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  but  It  can  achieve  absolute 
drug  safety  only  by  prohibiting  the  use  of 
drugs.  But  this  would  be  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  of  a  noble  purpose.  Safety  is  Im- 
portant in  a  factory,  too,  but  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  production  line.  In  medicine, 
legislation  can  make  the  matter  an  essential 
part  of  the  more  important  business  of  sci- 
entific discovery  and  applications.  We  must 
not  make  drug  safety  alone  our  goal,  or  else 
we  win  never  find  a  way  to  cure  cancer  and 
prevent  coronary  disease,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
observe  the  public  "attention  diverted  by 
legislative  utterances  and  action  from  confi- 
dence to  suspicion.  The  scientific  barriers 
to  drug  safety.  In  themselves,  are  both  real 
and  extensive.  The  essence  of  drug  safety 
comes  In  the  ability  to  predict  effects.  The 
basis  for  prediction  in  man  rests  on  tests  in 
animals.  Prediction  from  one  species  to  an- 
other is  difficult  enough;  prediction  from 
animals  to  man  must  cross  a  gap  of  uncer- 
tainty that  may  be  narrowed  but  never 
eliminated.  Even  when  human  experience 
with  a  drug  is  gained,  the  transfer  of  our 
general  knowledge  to  one  specific  suffering 
individual  involves  grave  risks.  We  mtf^t 
recognize  these  shortcomings  and  avoid  a 
false  sense  of  security  about  the  safety  of 
drugs.  In  the  main,  we  must  rely  heavily  on 
the  Judgment  of  those  who  are  scientifically 
qualified  and  who  bear  professional  respxinsl- 
bility  in  testing  and  administering  drugs. 
There  is  no  scientific  institute  or  substitute 
for  the  well -trained  physician  who,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  balance  risk  with  effec- 
tiveness In  deciding  the  value  of  a  new  com- 
pound In  man. 

We  can  minimize  the  risk.  The  thalido- 
mide episode  revealed  how  urgently  scien- 
tific resources  must  be  marshaled  to  meet 
the  problems.  It  highlighted  the  acute 
problem  of  side  effects  and  complications 
of  new  drugs.  It  showed  limitations  in  the 
current  techniques  of  testing.  It  displayed 
an  alarming  difficulty  within  the  scien- 
tific community  to  communicate  quickly 
throughout  the  world. 

COMMISSION    COORDINATES    INTERESTS 

One  of  the  results  of  the  experience  was 
the  formation  of  the  Commission  on  Drug 
Safety  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Chairman.  It  was  formed  primarily  be- 
cause there  was  no  organized  way  for  the 
scientific  community  to  react  to  the  crisis. 
During  the  evaluation  of  the  incident  and 
the  legislative  process  it  set  in  motion,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  no  one  cen- 
tral active  group  ouslde  of  Oovernment  to  re- 
late the  attitudes  and  Interests  of  t;he  Gov- 
ment.  the  pharmaceutical  Industry,  scien- 
tific societies,  the  medical  profession  and  its 
organizations,  and  the  hospitals  and  uni- 
versities. The  Commission  was  established 
last  Augiut  with  a  grant  from  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers  Association.  The 
support  was  offered  and  accepted  under  the 


same  conditions  of  an  award  to  an  academic 
institution  which  permits  complete  freedom 
and  Independence  of  the  Commission  in 
establishing  its  purposes  and  in  carrying 
them  out. 

The  Commission  brought  together  14  aca- 
demic and  scientific  authorities  from  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  relating  to  drug  safety.  It 
first  went  to  work  to  provide  authoritative 
consultation  on  the  new  drug  regulations 
which  had  been  so  rapidly  proposed.  ^Then. 
the  Commission  began  to  realize  the  Import- 
ance of  such  services  as  It  has  to  offer  on  a 
long  range  basis.  It  does  not  Intend  to  ad- 
minister or  operate  any  programs.  But  as 
the  larger  questions  of  drug  safety  come  un- 
der examination,  it  does  believe  there  is  a 
need  for  a  coordinating  agency.  The  mount- 
ing volume  and  diversity  of  effort  in  finding 
and  testing  new  drugs  will  accentuate  the 
chances  for  another  thalidomide  occurence. 
The  Commission  has  established  17  sub- 
committees to  Investigate  such  specific  areas 
as  clinical  pharmacology  and  communication 
of  Information,  long-term  chronic  studies, 
teratology,  basic  research,  and  legislation. 
Individual  subcommittees  have  been  formed 
to  consider  the  responsibilities  of  medicine, 
industry,  government,  the  universities,  and 
the  public  In  drug  safety.  It  has  estab- 
lished close  contacts  with  government  agen- 
cies, pharmaceutical  houses,  medical,  scien- 
tific and  educational  institutions,  and  out- 
standing investigators  and  authorities.  It  is 
working  with  professional  societies  and  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  American  Medical 
Association,  American  College  of  Physicians, 
and  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  A 
conference  of  professional  and  scientific 
societies  has  been  scheduled  on  the  subject 
of  the  broad  implications  of  drug  safety 
for  June  of  this  year.  The  Commission  ex- 
pects to  mak.e  its  first  general  report  before 
the  end  of  t!ae  year. 

FDA    SllOULD    REORIENT   APPROACH 

Without  ;.mpairment  of  the  public's  de- 
pendence on  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration's policing  and  enforcement  responsi- 
bilities, the  agency  mtist  Itself  become  part 
of  the  scientific  community  if  it  is  to  meet 
the  sophisticated  demands  of  this  era.  The 
citizens  advisory  committees  of  1955  and 
1961  both  put  heavy  emphasis  on  this  point. 
The  more  recent  report  stresses  the  need  for 
a  redrientatlon  of  the  FDA  philosophy  be- 
yond its  primary  police  duties.  It  specifically 
calls  for  scientists  of  broad  experience  in 
top  policy  positions.  It  also  proposes  strong- 
er scientific  programs  and  closer  cooperation 
on  the  scientific  level  with  industi7.  Al- 
though there  are  differences  in  the  nature 
of  their  operations  compered  with  the  FDA, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  have  bene- 
fited from  a  productive  relationship  with 
scientists  in  and  out  of  the  agencies. 

There  is  an  urgency  in  making  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  an  adequate  scien- 
tific evaluating  as  well  as  enforcing  agency. 
It  does  not  derive  from  thalidomide  alone. 
There  are  powerful  new  forces  at  work  in 
biology  that  will  have  a  vast  Impact  on 
medicine  soon.  Some  of  the  recent  Nobel 
prizes  give  a  clue  to  the  significance  of  this 
widespread  effort.  From  whatever  approach 
biological  Investigations  are  undertaken, 
when  they  proceed  to  a  deep  enough  level, 
they  come  together  in  molecular  biology.  At 
this  fundamental  level,  we  are  gaining  new 
insight  into  the  basic  unit  of  life:  the  cell. 
At  present,  we  are  using  viruses  for  ovir  in- 
vestigations, and  the  gap  to  applications 
in  human  beings  is  too  large.  There  Is  no 
timetable  that  will  tell  us  when  the  break- 
through will  come.  What  it  means  no  one 
yet  knows:  the  conquest  of  cancer,  the  re- 
growth  of  an  amputated  limb,  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  genetic  defect,  the  physical  and 
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psychic  control  over  a  new  human  life — ^all 
these  are  poaslbllltlea. 

With  theae  prosp«cta,  we  must  consider 
drug  safety,  not  aa  an  afterthought  to 
tragedy,  but  as  an  Integral  element  of  o\ir 
scientific  advance.  We  must  be  carefully 
safe,  but  we  can  never  be  absolutely  safe 
There  Is  some  risk  attendant  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  knowledge  and  Its  application 
To  me.  the  future  calls  for  a  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  way*  and  means  whereby  the 
results  of  our  eiKirmous  Investment  In  health 
research  can  be  applied  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  The  counterparts  of  Insulin, 
pamaquine,  digitalis,  or  even  common  salt 
In  babies'  formulas  can  be  dangerous  If  Im- 
properly used.  Could  these  get  by  the  regu- 
latory preliminaries  today?  The  answer  Is 
"Yes"  If  we  cooperate,  but  "No"  If  the  action 
becomes  punitive  or  retributive.  I  believe 
this  problem  is  one  of  national  Importance. 
It  wUl  become  more  so.  and  there  should 
be  a  natlotutl  and  objective  CommlMlon  con- 
tinued under  Independent  tponaorshlp  to 
serve  as  a  reference  body  to  all  groups  with 
pertinent  Interest*,  especially  the  Oovern- 
ment.  the  universities,  research  Institutions, 
and  industry. 


A  One-Maa  Program  ia  International 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or    NSW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Washin^on  was  host  to  the  15th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Parking  As- 
sociation. Attending  that  meeting  was 
one  of  my  constituents.  Kilian  J. 
Schmitt,  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Schmitt  Is  a  man  of  whom  my 
home  community  Is  most  proud.  He  t>e- 
lieves  wholeheartedly  In  community  bet- 
terment. To  this  end.  he  has  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  attractive  parking  facilities  in 
downtown  Rochester. 

Bom  in  Germany,  Mr.  Schmitt  has 
become  one  of  the  trvily  zealous  promot- 
ers of  the  U.S.  way  of  life.  In  fact,  he 
sponsors  a  fellowship  each  year  which 
permits  a  deserving  German  college 
student  to  study  for  1  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester. 

I  am  personally  aware  of  Mr.  Schmitts 
dedication  and  interest  to  our  American 
Institutions.  As  an  example.  It  was  dur- 
ing my  tenure  as  president  of  Rochester 
Community  Baseball.  Inc. — Red  Wings 
of  the  International  League — that  he 
founded  Steuben  Basel)all  Night  at  our 
Red  Wing  Stadium  In  Rochester.  At 
this  annual  event,  there  is  presented  a 
most  enjoyable  pregame  program  of 
German  music  and  folk  dancing. 

A  director  of  the  National  Parking  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Schmitt  has  been  recog- 
nized in  that  organization's  publication. 
Parking.  The  spring  Issue  carries  a  story 
on  Mr.  Schmitt  that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues: 

No  LoNGXB  Amontmous  ' 

Por  the  last  10  years  an  anonymous  donor 
has  been  sponsoring,  through  a  University  of 
Rochester  fellowship,  a  one-man  program  In 
International  understanding. 


He  visited  Germany  in  1060.  25  years  after 
he  had  Inunigrated  to  the  United  States  with 
nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a 
debt  of  9320  for  his  transportation. 

"I  was  disappointed  In  the  way  the  people 
talked  about  the  United  States.  They  Just 
didn't  understand  One  farmer  accused  me — 
aa  a  US  citizen — of  burning  down  his  barn 
in  World  War  II.  I  tried  to  explain  that 
when  you  start  a  war.  as  the  Nazis  had  done, 
you  paid  the  penalty  for  aggression  I  tried 
to  tell  him  how  the  American  people  felt. 

"I  discovered  that  they  Just  dont  under- 
stand what  life  Is  like  In  the  United  States 
They  think  everyone  Is  simply  given  wash- 
ing machines,  refrigerators,  automobiles,  and 
television  sets.  They  dont  realize  how  we 
have  to  work  hard  for  these  things  I  began 
to  think  about  some  way  to  give  people  In 
Germany  a  little  better  understanding  of  the 
United  States  •• 

Thus  was  his  fellowship  idea  born.  This  Is 
the  1 1th  year  he  will  be  giving  ta.SfiO  to  bring 
^>  the  University  of  Rochester  for  a  year's 
study  a  student  from  the  University  of  Wurz- 
burg.  Germany  He  is  convinced  it  is  money 
well  spent. 

The  project  is  particularly  unusual  because 
Kilian  J  Schmitt  is  not  a  University  of 
Rochester  alumnus.  The  university  Is  simply 
an  instrument  for  the  execution  of  Kilian °s 
program 

He  has  preferred,  over  the  last  decade,  to 
remain  anonymous.  He  was  prevailed  upon 
to  talk  about  the  project  not  only  because  it 
dramatizes  one  man>' concrete  way  of  life, 
but  because  he  hopes  the  exposure  may 
prompt  someone  else  to  do  something  similar 

"I  came  to  this  country  with  absolutely 
nothing."  Schmitt  said.  "It's  been  good  to 
me  I'd  like  to  preserve  the  things  we  have 
and  help  the  people  of  Europe  understand 
us.  I  don't  try  to  be  a  do-gooder,  but  Id  like 
to  think  I  help  a  little." 

Schmitt  owns  or  leases  several  p>arklng  lots 
in  downtown  Rochester  and.  as  president  of 
United  Schmitt  Corp.,  also  is  a  real  estate 
investor. 

He  was  born  In  Hundsfeld.  a  town  near 
Vurzburg.  Germany,  that  no  longer  exists 
The  Nazis  razed  It  and  used  the  site  for  an 
alrbase  Schmitt  inunigrated  to  Rochester 
in  1925.  borrowing  laao  for  his  transportation 
from  school  chums  who  were  already  here. 

He  found  a  Job  at  Rochester  Packing  Co' 
as  a  sausagemaker.  He  enrolled  at  Wash- 
ington Junior  High  School  and  learned  Eng- 
lish during  the  next  2  years.  Then  he 
worked  his  way  through  8  years  at  Mechanics 
Institute  (now  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology), studying  mechanical  engineering 
and  management. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  a  toolmaker  at  Todd 
Co..  Bausch  ft  Lomb.  Liberty  Tool  tnd  Die, 
and  Kodak  Park.  The  depression  was  mov- 
ing across  the  land  with  its  frightful 
stranglehold  when  Kilian  decided:  "I've 
monkeyed  around  long  enough.  I'd  better 
make  a  job  for  myself. 

"A  real  estate  man  said:  I've  got  just  the 
thing  for  you — a  parking  lot."  I  said: 
What  is  a  parking  lot?'  He  said:  'Well,  you 
know,  people  drive  their  automobiles  down- 
town to  shop  or  go  to  a  movie,  and  they 
can't  take  them  In  with  them,  they  have  to 
park  them  somewhere.  Where  they  park 
them,  that  is  a  parking  lot.'  " 

On  November  26.  1931.  Schmitt.  with  9800 
he  had  managed  to  save  ( he  had  no  time  to 
spend  it.  what  with  his  work  and  schooling) . 
bought  a  small  lot  In  Clinton  Avenue  North 
opposite  the  Claridge  Hotel. 

"Times  were  hard,  you  remember.  I  paid 
99  a  week  board.  The  landlord  was  kind  to 
me  He  let  me  run  the  bill  up  to  9375.  He 
said  I'd  eventually  do  all  right,  but  that  big 
bill  worried  me.  I  moved  to  a  room  In 
Franklin  Square  for  91  60  a  week.  Includ- 
ing breakfast.  I  cooked  my  other  meals  at 
the  parking  lot.  It  took  me  two  yean  to 
pay  back  that  9376." 

Parking  lot  operation  wasn't  remunerative 


In  those  days  Schmitt  charg^ed  10  cents 
for  all-day  parking,  30  cents  for  a  full  34 
hours.  And  although  h<>  worked  frona  7  ajn 
until  midnight  he  couldn't  make  more  than 
his  rent. 

Magazine  sales  crews  stopped  at  the 
Claridge  Schmitt  made  a  deal  with  them 
"I  gave  them  free  parking  if  they'd  buy  their 
gas  and  oil  from  me.  I  remember  one  crew 
of  33  cars  with  the  new  V-8  engines  Every 
morning  they  took  four  gallons  of  gas  and 
two  quarts  of  oil.  Two  quarts  every  day 
I  made  50  or  60  cents  a  day  from  each  car  " 

In  1939.  when  a  bit  of  economic  sunshine 
began  to  peek  through  the  glowering  clouds, 
he  leased  another  lot  In  Chestnut  Street 
That  was  the  same  year  he  married  the  for- 
mer Caroline  Stock.  She  pitched  in  with 
a  win.  parking  cars  in  the  lot  and  handling 
business  details.     They  made  a  great  team. 

When  World  War  II  came  along.  Schmitt 
had  another  lot  at  Chiu-ch  and  Pitzhugh 
Streets.  Gasoline  rationing  knocked  the 
parking  business  Into  a  cocked  hat  Kilian 
went  back  to  B.  &  L.  as  a  toolmaker. 

By  1948.  however,  he  had  leased  another 
staUon  at  57  Clinton  Avenue  South,  and  the 
next  year  he  leased  one  at  110  South  Clinton, 
now  extinct  as  a  result  of  the  mldtown  proj- 
ect from  the  University  of  Rochester  That 
was  his  Introduction  to  Hulbert  W.  Tripp, 
now  financial  vice  president  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  fellowship  program  resulted  from 
this  association 

His  trip  to  Germany  In  i960  was  to  visit 
his  mother,  who  was  critically  ill.  A  few 
days  after  he  left,  she  called  the  neighbors 
to  her  bedside  and  said  goodby  to  them.  "I 
am  going  to  die  tonight."  she  said.    She  did 

Since  then  the  Schmitts  have  twice  re- 
turned to  Wurzburg.  In  1959  and  1961.  The 
older  Mr.  Schmitt  U  now  86. 

"In  1959.  I  told  them  at  the  University  of 
Wurzburg  about  the  fellowship,  and  that 
Instead  of  selecting  a  student  from  Germany 
at  large  I  would  like  to  take  a  student  from 
Wurzburg.  They  didn't  believe  me  nor  un- 
derstand why  I  was  doing  it  One  man 
said:  'Bah.  this  sounds  to  me  like  more  of 
that  American  Idealism  When  the  time 
comes  I  wonder  if  the  money  will  be  there?' 

"In  1961.  however,  the  university  was  so 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  program  that 
It  decided  to  give  one  of  the  three  govern- 
ment scholarships  it  receives  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  annually  to  the  University 
of  Rochester.  Now  we  have  an  exchange  of 
students  each  year." 

The  Schmitts  have  no  children,  but  In 
thU  extremely  practical  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem of  International  education  they  have  ac- 
quired, to  date.  10  foster  children  who  can't 
help  but  spread  the  gospel  of  democracy's 
tenets. 

At  the  outset  of  the  program,  undergrad- 
uates were  accepted.  "But  we  learned  that 
younger  students  are  so  impressionable  they 
dont  want  to  return  to  Germany.  Now  we 
take  graduate  students,  law  students  If  pos- 
sible, with  the  Idea  they  may  go  on  to  re- 
sponsible positions  In  government  and  thus 
put  into  practical  appllcaUon  their  Ameri- 
can findings." 

Schmitt  joined  the  National  Parking  Asso- 
ciation soon  after  Its  founding  and  has  been 
a  director  for  6  years. 

In  recent  years  he  has  also  been  very  ac- 
tive In  Steuben  Society  of  America  and  is 
president  of  the  local  chapter  for  the  fourth 
term.  The  Steuben  Society  Is  a  national  or- 
ganization of  men  and  women  of  German 
decent.  It  Is  semlcultural  and  political  in 
purpose  mainly  to  remind  Its  members  of 
their  duty  to  become  Interested  and  to  help 
run  this  our  adopted  country  and  to  help 
keep  U  free.  The  NaUonal  Convention  of 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America  Is  going  to 
be  held  in  Rochester.  N.T.,  In  Sept«nber 
1964  Mr.  Schmitt  has  been  elected  chair- 
man. 

Kilian  U  the  founder  of  the  Steuben  base- 
ball   night,    which    is   an    evening    at    the 
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Rochester  Baseball  Park,  with  pregame  pro- 
gram of  German  folk  dancing,  singing  ot 
German  songs  by  singing  societies  and  a 
German  band. 

Por  some  time  the  University  of  Rochester 
has  realized  that  because  of  the  present  taji 
structure  there  won't  be  any  more  Ge<Mge 
Eastmans  and  other  very  wealthy  people  who 
can  give  millions  to  a  university.  Some 
friends  of  the  university  started  the  Univer- 
sity Associates  program.  Mr.  Schmitt  and 
many  others  on  the  committee  try  to  get 
men  and  women  of  the  Rochester  area  to 
join  In  spreading  the  need  for  education. 

Mr.  Schmitt  Is  also  a  member  of  Rochester 
Civic  Music  Association,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Municipal  Research  Bureau,  Planned 
ParenthooC,  Catholic  KopUng  Society,  Roch- 
ester Convention  and  Publicity  Bureau, 
vice  president  of  the  Federation  of  Genxmn 
American   Societies. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  things 
Schmitt  Is  Interested  In  and  works  on.  When 
asked  how  he  ever  finds  the  time  he  said  if 
he  can  help  make  this  world  Just  a  little 
better  place  to  live  in  than  when  he  got 
here  his  life  will  not  have  been  lived  In 
vain.  (The  main  portion  of  this  article  Is 
reprinted  from  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Jan.  14,  1963.) 


San  Dief  o  Boats  Harassed :  United  States 
Mast  Back  Rshing  Fleet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  become  obvious  that  the  Congress 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  deny  all 
pending  and  planned  economic  aid  to 
foreign  countries  which  continue  to 
harass  American-flag  fishing  vessels. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Diego  Union  dated  May  29  entitled  "SsLn 
Diego  Boatfi  Harassed:  United  States 
Must  Back  Pishing  Fleet"  clearly  pre- 
sents the  necessity  of  quick  and  decisive 
congressional  action. 

San   Dizco  Boats   Hakassxd:    UNrrxo   Statxs 
Must  Back  Fishing  Plzkt 

Continued  harassment  ot  VJS.  tuna  clip- 
pers operating  In  South  American  waters 
calls  for  stem  intervention  on  the  part  of 
this  Government. 

In  the  newest  aggravation  against  U.S. 
fishermen,  the  Ecuadorian  government  held 
two  San  Diego  tuna-boats  under  armed 
giiard.  The  Ecuadorians  sought  fees  from 
the  Americans  for  allegedly  fishing  In  their 
territorial  waters,  which  they  claim  extend 
aoo  miles  offshore. 

Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  all  insist  upon 
the  200-mile  boundary,  although  the  United 
States  tells  Its  boat  owners  they  can  fish  up 
to  the  traditional  3-mlle  boiindary  without 
obtaining  special  permits. 

The  issue  Is  not  new.  Ecuador  In  1954  be- 
gan ignoring  the  recognized  3-mlle  limit  and 
extended  Its  sea  mandate  to  12  miles.  The 
country  later  Increased  Its  territorial  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  to  40  miles,  and  finally  to  200  miles. 

The  nations  that  make  unwarranted  claims 
to  control  of  the  seas  are  motivated  by  fear 
of  International  competition.  They  obviously 
are  not  going  to  relent. 

It  thus  becomes  necessary  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  act.     There  are  at  least  three 


ways  In  which  this  country  could  bring  the 
offending  South  American  countries  In  line. 

The  first  logical  move  would  be  an  em- 
bargo on  tuna  Imports  from  nations  Inter- 
fering with  UjS.  flahermen.  Also,  foreign 
aid  could  be  withheld  from  these  countries. 

Provisions  of  the  Flshemen's  Protective 
Act  also  could  be  extended  to  reimburse 
boat  owners  whose  clippers  are  seized  In 
what  this  country  regards  as  intematlooal 
waters.  The  Government  now  pajrs  fines 
Imposed  by  foreign  countries  on  U.S.  fisher- 
men. There  is  no  provision,  however,  to 
repay  owners  for  operation  of  their  boats 
or  crews  for  lost  wages. 

Strong  Government  action  against  coun- 
tries refusing  to  recognize  the  3-mlle  limit 
is  particularly  Important  to  San  Diego.  An 
estimated  $25  to  $30  million  payroll  Is 
brought  Into  San  Diego  annually  by  tropical 
tuna  fishing. 

Since  1954,  at  least  43  American  tuna  clip- 
pers, most  of  them  from  San  Diego,  have 
been  seized  or  harassed  in  international 
waters.  Investigations  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  probes  have  proved  fruitless.  As 
one  tuna  clipper  operator  said:  "It  appears 
we  are  paying  the  price  for  implementing 
the  U.S.  policy  of  freedom  of  the  seas.  It 
i»  quite  a  burden  to  carry.'' 

The  American  tuna  fleet,  engaged  in  a 
hazardous  and  highly  competitive  Interna- 
tional industry,  deserves  the  staunch  sup- 
port of  its  Government.  The  fleet's  contin- 
ued harassment  must  not  go  vmcballenged. 


AD  the  Centralists  Need  Is  To  Get  Their 
Little  Toe  in  the  Door 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  Insert 
a  genuine  American  speech  by  our  highly 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Walt 
HoRAN,  of  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  a  farmer- 
statesman.  Walt  Is  a  top  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  which  I,  too,  have  the  honor  of  being 
a  member.  I  know  his  heart  beats  like 
every  deep-thinking  American.  Walt  is 
deeply  worried  about  the  reckless,  waste- 
ful spending  of  our  taxpayer  dollars  and 
our  seemingly  mad  rush  to  a  centralized 
state. 

I,  too,  commend  and  admonish  all  our 
local  and  State  oflBceholders  to  continue 
to  be  ever  on  guard  at  our  portals  of 
freedom,  as  does  Mr.  Horan  In  this 
speech  which  follows : 

Speech  or  Hon.  Walt  Hokan  Before  the 
Annual  Convention  or  the  Washington 
Association  or  Countt  Commissionees, 
Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Mat  22,  1963 

The  prodigal  son  was  a  liberal  spender  and 
the  fatted  calf  was  kUled  to  make  a  feast 
when  he  returned  to  his  father's  bouse. 
But,  he  was  not  put  In  charge  of  the  family 
purse.  That  was  left  in  control  of  the  elder 
son  who  continued  to  work  in  the  field  and 
create  income. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  spending.  I 
hope  we  can  all  derive  some  semblance  of 
what  constitutes  wise  spending. 

On  my  office  wall  Is  a  quotation:  "Nothing 
Is    easier    than    the    expenditure    ot   public 


money.  It  does  not  appear  to  belong  to 
anybody.  The  temptation  is  overwhelming 
to  bestow  it  on  somebody." 

I  am  especially  h^py  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity today  to  talk  to  you  folks  who  are 
those  closest  to  the  people — the  elected 
county  officials  of  our  great  State  of  Wash- 
ington. You  are  the  men  and  women  who, 
when  corrutplon  raises  Its  ugly  head  at  the 
county  level,  consider  It  to  be  a  family  sor- 
row. You  know  the  facts  as  only  a  close 
association  with  the  people  can  give  them 
to  you.  Partisanship  among  you  Is  the  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  rule.  Above  all,  you, 
by  instinct,  have  some  concept  of  what  Is 
a  wise  and  moral  test  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  whether  they  be  Federal, 
State,  or  yours.  You  know  what  the  impacts 
will  be,  or  ought  to  be. 

By  now,  -I  think  you  know,  that  I'm  not 
going  to  talk  about  the  man  who  drove  to 
Las  Vegas  In  a  $10,000  automobile  and  re- 
turned home  In  a  $100,000  bus.  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  a  responsibility  we  jointly 
share  In  the  protection  and  the  future  of 
those  who  labor  In  the  vineyards  and  whose 
toll  makes  all  else  possible.  You  know  these 
people  personally. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  your 
home  rule  theme: 

"Leave  to  private  initiative  all  the  func- 
tions that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 

"Use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  for  all  public  functions  it  can 
handle; 

"Utilize  cooperative  Intergovernmental 
agreements  where  appropriate  to  attain 
economical  performance  and  popular  ap- 
proval; 

"Reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  not  fully  adequate; 

"And  for  the  continuing  responsibilities 
that  ohly  National  Government  can  under- 
take." 

As  your  Federal  Representative  from  this 
proud  Fifth  Congressional  District,  I  am 
sure  you  can  readily  understand  that  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the  last  two  Items  in 
this  theme: 

"Reserve     national     action     for     residua^ 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are   not  fully  adequate;   and  for  the 
continuing  responslbUitles  that  only  the  Na- 
tional Government  can  undertake." 

I  must  note  that  this  theme,  upon  which 
your  entire  national  convention  last  year 
In  New  York  City  was  based,  follows  closely 
the  findings  of  the  Joint  Pedera;-State 
Action  Committee,  set  up  In  1957,  after  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  made  suggestions  before  the 
Conference  of  Governors. 

I  wholeheartedly  favor  these  findings. 
And,  I  believe  It  is  only  fair  to  note  that 
former  President  Elsenhower  tried  repeat- 
edly. In  budget  messages  and  In  many  other 
ways,  to  retard  and  reverse  the  trend  toward 
an  eventiial  monolithic,  completely  author- 
itarian state.  He  recognized  that  there  is 
no  natural  stopping  place  short  of  that — 
except  the  emergence  of  State  and  local 
governments  that  see  clearly  the  effect  of 
the  drift  toward  centralism  on  their  eventual 
status  as  regions  and  branch  offices. 
Today  there  Is  a  resistance  to  being  called 
a  depressed  area  or  chronic  disaster 
county  or  State.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Five  months  after  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  program  began,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  is  finally  responsible 
tor  the  ARA  program,  said  he  wished  more 
officially  designated  depressed  areas  would 
conduct  their  own  economic  development 
programs.  "Psychologically,  it's  b€ul  to  be 
called  a  'depressed  area'."  he  said.  The  Secre- 
tary also  voiced  impatience  with  the  slow 
pace  of  ARA  approvals  of  redevelopment 
projects. 

However,  little  more  than  a  month  after 
the  Secretary's  criticism,  the  ARA  Admlnls- 
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trator  Issued  another  complete  llat  of  are«a 
eligible  for  uetsUnce  under  the  area  rede- 
velopment program.  Tliia  list  contained  823 
areas,  covering  1.036  counties  which  would 
be  eligible  for  aid.  TbU  figure  represenU 
nearly  one-third  of  all  counties  in  the  United 
States.  I  must  here  Insert  a  word  of  warn- 
ing— three  times  as  many  projects  have  been 
programed  than  there  Is  money  to  carry 
them  out.     And  new  applications  pour  In. 

Several  reasons  are  stated  for  the  failure 
of  Elsenhower  to  check  the  trend  toward 
centralism. 

1  The  very  momentum  of  that  trend.  It 
had  lU  start  In  the  1930*8  as  the  Nation 
grappled  with  the  adjustments  that  followed 
World  War  I.  It  grew  with  ^he  great  de- 
pression when  frameworks  of  centralism 
were  built  Into  our  system.  The  "march  to 
Washington.  D.C.."  really  began.  Who  can 
forget  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
or  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  to 
name  but  two. 

Millions  of  voters  now  In  their  thirties  have 
known  centralism  as  a  natural  fact  of  gov- 
ernment. Tet.  I  have  witnessed  a  resistance 
upon  the  part  of  our  present  crop  of  new 
voters,  who  take  the  time  to  analyze  the  in- 
hibitions that  the  rising  tide  of  monolithic 
authority  Imposes.  They  want  to  be  lib- 
erated so  that  In  a  new  freedom  they  can 
exercise  their  ablUtiea  to  get  ahead  un- 
shackled by  the  rising  flood  of  controls, 
regxilations.  limitations  and  tax  burdens. 
Their  future  Is  Indeed  our  hope. 

The  second  reason  poses  even  greater  con- 
cern. The  shut  In  population  patterns. 
Many  who  were  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of 
rural  self -rellai  ce.  moved  to  urban  de- 
pendencies, wht.re  they  made  the  tragic 
surrender  to  welfare  as  a  way  of  life — and 
they  vote  that  way. 

3.  The  lack  of  stronghearted  support  by 
bureaucrats,  who  have  floated  so  long  in 
y  the  swift  channels  of  centralism  They 
have  Just  rested  on  their  oars.  There  Is  a 
race  to  be  won  In  which  you  are  admittedly 
concerned — but.  biureaucracy  cares  for  its 
own. 

4  The  force  of  circumstances  which  gave 
the  articulate  centralists.  In  and  out  of  pub- 
lic life,  readily  understandable  rallying  slo- 
gans. There  was  Sputnik  which  begat 
missile  gap;  and  the  1967-68  recession  which 
begat  varloxis  forms  of  Federal  shots-ln-the- 
arm  and  pump  priming. 

5.  A  deluge  of  disclosures  regarding  Soviet 
education,  not  always  factual,  sometimes 
misleading.  Theee  added  form  and  direction 
to  great  Federal  programs  In  education  in 
order  to  match  the  Russians. 

6  For  6  years.  Elsenhower  did  not  con- 
trol the  Federal  Congress  and  It  Is  but  nat- 
lu^  that  the  frictions  of  politics  reared  Its 
head  to  the  final  failure  of  any  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  balance  and  the  basic  virtues 
of  home  rule. 

7  The  erosions  of  minority  groifps  seek- 
ing dubious  special  privileges  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  Is  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  when  I  read 
the  proceedings  of  your  New  York  meeting. 
Here.  I  see  you.  a  txxly  of  men,  close  to  the 
people,  witnessing  the  impacts  erf  our  chang- 
ing world.  Tou  are  diligently  seeking  the 
ways  to  meet  the  challenges  of  urbanization 
without  losing  the  same  principles  of  home 
rule.  Tou  are  looking  for  wisdom  in  the 
expenditures  of  public  money  so  that  waste 
and  squandering  will  not  add  momentum 
to  the  decline  of  the  dollar.  You  resist  the 
atmosphere  of  centralized  despair  so  that 
our  educated  youth  can  see  and  seek  the 
golden  opportunltiee  of  the  future.  You 
know  the  problems  your  localities  face — yet, 
you  refuse  to  be  ovwwhelmed  by  thefn. 
You  see  trees  as  Just  a  part  of  the  forest. 

It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  see  a  group  of 
men,  orienting  themselves  so  as  to  protect 
local  government  from  Improper  excursloos 
of  their  State  governments,  and  from  tb» 


InTsaloD  of  the  deadening  uniformity  of 
wastefxil,  costly,  federal  programs  with  all 
their  Federal  Register  ground  rules,  limits 
and  stipulations.  I  do  not  attack  the  Fed- 
eral Government — I  merely  applaud  the  log- 
ical courage  of  local  Kovemm^"* 

Yes.  as  I  ponder  your  theme.  I  rejoice  that 
you  are  the  hope  of  the  Nation,  for  you  seek 
the  restoration  of  the  proper  balance  that  will 
Impede  our  mad  rush  toward  the  author- 
itarAn  state. 

And,  then  I  read  thU:  "A  Domestic  Peace 
Corps— An  Idea  Worth  Trying  '  Its  the  title 
of  an  editorial  In  the  May  Issue  of  the 
County  Ofllcer  by  the  executive  director  of 
your  national  organization. 

Let  me  tell  you — all  the  centralists  need  Is 
their  little  toe  In  the  door!  Mlghtly  oaks 
from  little  acorns  grow;  9120  billion  worth  of 
foreign  aid  grew  out  of  a  chance  remark  by 
General  Marshall  at  Harvard  shortly  after 
World  War  U.  The  so-called  'Volunteer." 
nonsalarled  Peace  Corps  now  spends  over 
$40  million  a  year  That  grew  from  a  chance 
remark,  too  The  opening  has  to  be  mighty 
small  that  the  centralist  can't  crawl 
through.  Yet  Congress  Is  expected  to  pass 
a  bill  for  such  a  program — and  its  eventual 
director  has  already  been  appointed 

Now.  your  executive  director  as  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion,  but  In 
his  capacity  as  the  executive  director  of  your 
national  organization.  I  suggest  that  he  read 
the  foreword  that  he.  himself,  wrote  for  your 
hearings  at  last  year's  convention,  and 
particularly  the  speech  by  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford.  of  North  Carolina.  Also,  I  suggest 
he  read  excerpts  from  the  hearings  of  my 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Conunittee  held 
ear  If  this  year. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Fkank  J.  Lauschk, 
Democrat,  of  Ohio,  allowed  me  to  Insert  Into 
our  hearings  two  of  his  letters  at  the  time 
we  had  the  very  able  Dr.  York  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  before  us.  We  were  discussing 
the  subject  so  familiar  to  all  of  you — how 
can  countries  help  themselves  to  permanent 
progress.  The  Domestic  Peace  Corps  was 
mentioned.  Senator  Lausche  has  been  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  a 
young  lady  who  agreed  with  him.  he  wrote, 
and  I  quote  In  part: 

"What  the  members  of  this  Peace  Corps 
are  to  do  has  not  yet  been  identified,  nor  has 
any  description  of  It  l>een  sought  to  be  given. 
If  they  are  to  do  In  the  United  States,  the 
work  which  is  now  being  done  In  foreign 
countries  as  the  Peace  Corps,  they  will  be 
acting  as  teachers,  social  workers,  and  train- 
ing an  alleged  underdeveloped  people,  to 
adopt  advanced  methods  of  fighting  social, 
economic,  and  scientific  confrontations. 

"We  have  legions  of  Peace  Corps  workers 
already  in  our  country.  We  have  the  minis- 
ters, priests,  rabbis,  the  parents  In  the  homes, 
teachers  In  our  schools,  the  social  workers  In 
our  governmental  and  private  agencies,  rec- 
reational workers  In  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments,  the  police  and  Juvenile  court 
ofllclals.  and  the  parole  officers.  We  are 
reaching  the  point  where  we  will  have  more 
guides  working  for  the  Government,  than  we 
have  people  to  guide.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  officers  will  exceed  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  are  to  be  commanded  and 
directed." 

Senator  Lauschx  pointed  out  that  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census,  we  have  1,631,600 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers; 
96.086  social  and  welfare  workers;  36,355  rec- 
reational welfare  group  leaders;  253,194  po- 
licemen and  detectives;  23.930  sheriffs  and 
bailiffs;  6,060  marshals  and  constables;  200,- 
999  In  the  clergy. 

He  concludes:  "This  Is  a  grand  total  of 
3,147,663.  The  1960  census  shows  that  we 
have  a  population  of  37,309,066  Juveniles  of 
the  age  bracket  of  13  to  31  years.  Without 
the  parents,  we  have  1  worker  to  every  13 
Juveniles.  This  Is  another  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  centrallxing  power  in  the  present 
bureaus  already  existing  In  Washington." 


You  will  note  that  the  Sena&r  does  not 
mention  boys"  clubs,  the  YWCA  or  YMCA, 
the  Boy  ScouU,  or  Camp  Fire  groups,  or  any 
number  of  a  whole  legion  of  very  worthwhile 
activities  very  n>uch  in  this  field.  And.  I 
might  bring  to  your  attention  that  an  excel- 
lent article  In  Newsweek  2  years  ago  pointed 
out  the  encouraging  fact  that  97  percent 
of  our  Juveniles  are  A-OK. 

In  Senator  Lausche's  other  letter  to  a 
gentleman  who  didn't  agree  with  him,  he 
commented:  "For  the  Federal  Government 
to  supply  workers  to  perform  services  in 
local  and  State  communities  will  further 
deteriorate  the  Federal  fiscal  position  and 
break  down  the  integrity  and  Independence 
of  State  and  local  governmental  units." 

Does  It  mean  anything  to  you  that  we  had 
to  pass  a  bill  allowing  teachers  to  maintain 
discipline  In  Washington,  DC  's  schools  by 
other  than  a  stem  look? 

Just  where  are  we?  Our  national  debt 
exceeds  the  national  debt  of  the  nations  of 
the  entire  world  by  an  estimated  $34  billion. 
For  the  free  world,  our  presumed  Allies,  our 
debt  exceeds  theirs  by  nearly  $103  billion 
As  of  April  6,  1963,  our. national  debt  stood 
at  $303,470,080,480  and  rising  In  the  present 
atmosphere.  The  combined  national  debt  of 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  is,  in  round 
figures,  $201,500  million.  Against  the  credit 
of  our  Nation  are  obligations  such  as  social 
security  and  others  that  exceed  $1  trillion. 
""Certainly.""  as  CLAazMcx  Cannon.  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  said.  In  comment- 
ing on  the  current  budget,  "this  Is  no  time 
for  us  to  spend  money  we  don"t  have  for 
things  we  can  get  along  without."" 

Personally,  I  reject  this  "living  danger- 
ously'" in  fiscal  matters.  Our  Federal  fi- 
nances have  been  written  In  red  ink  for  28 
of  the  last  34  years — and  now  w^are  asked 
to  accept  a  "planned  deficit"  and  to  paaa 
some  sort  of  tax  reduction  at  the  same  time. 
That"s  what  a  southerner  would  call  "sorry 
management."  We  ought  to  be  bending  our 
efforts  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  It"8 
costing  $10  billion  a  year  In  carrying  charges. 

The  spectacle  of  Uncle  Sam  standing  on 
two  horses  like  a  Roman  rider,  with  one 
foot  perched  precariously  on  the  gaudy 
colors  of  tax  reduction,  and  the  other  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  sad  silks  of  "'planned" 
deficit  spending.  Is  a  disturbing  sight.  Ob- 
viously these  horses  are  not  going  to  run 
in  the  same  direction.  Uncle  Sam  Is  going 
to  have  his  leg  pulled  plenty — In  fact,  both 
of  them — and  he  might  even  lose  his  pants. 

It  looks  suicidal. 

I  am  somehow  reminded  of  the  efferves- 
cent man  about  town  who  was  sitting  in  the 
barber's  chair,  eyeing  the  pretty  blonde 
manicurist  appreciatively.  "How  about  a 
date  tonight?'"  he  asked.  "I  don"t  know 
how  my  husband  would  feel  about  that." 
said  the  blonde.  "Ask  him.""  said  the  play- 
boy. "Ask  him  yourself."  the  blonde  re- 
plied, "he's  shaving  you."* 

Let's  not  flirt  with  the  idea  that  Federal 
money  Is  "free"  money.  Behind  it  all  lies 
the  stark  fact  that  a  preponderance  of  your 
tax  dollar  goes  for.  what  we  call  In  terms 
used  In  appropriations  Justifications,  "sal- 
aries and  expenses."  As  an  example,  figures 
from  my  Agriculture  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal 1963,  show:  $219  million  to  administer 
Commodity  Stabilization  and  related  agen- 
cies; $37  million  to  administer  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (It  cost  $37  million, 
yet  here  Is  an  agency  that  I  subscribe  to — 
it  has  saved  productive  men.  has  restored 
taxpayers) ;  $1014  million  to  administer  REA; 
and.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  asking 
for  $61  <4  million  to  nin  the  food  stamp  plan 
in  fiscal  1964 — and.  It  Is  still  lUted  as  a 
"pilot"  program.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money 
Just  to  give  things  away.  I  mention  Agri- 
culture because  I  have  been  on  that  Ap- 
propriations   subcommittee    for     18     years. 
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Adnilnistrative    costs    elsewhere    are    com- 
parable. 

Yes,  it  costs  money  to  run  these  centralist 
programs — the  big  print  too  often  tells  you 
what  you  can  do — and  the  small  print  tells 
you  what  you  can't  do. 

As  the  farmer  said  about  his  Insurance 
policy:  '"The  big  type  gives  It  to  you,  and 
the  small  type  takes  It  away." 

It  isn't  quite  as  simple  as  the  guide  on  the 
Washington,  D.C..  sightseeing  bus  described: 
"See  all  these  fine  big  buildings — wonderful, 
aren't  they.  They  don"t  cost  the  people  a 
cent — the  Government  pays  for  it  all." 

The  current  Issue  of  Nation's  Business  has 
a  searching  featured  article:  'Budget  Cuts 
Would  Boost  Economy."  The  premise  rests 
on :  "An  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that 
dollars  spent  by  taxpayers  themselves  con- 
tribute more  to  economic  strength  than  Fed- 
eral spending  for  two  reasons:  They  .-reate 
more  Jobs,  and,  they  add  more  to  produc- 
tivity." 

The  article  Is  fair  and  worfb  reading  for 
those  of  us  truly  concerned  with  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  public  money. 

It's  hard  work,  I  know,  for  us  to  face  up  to 
some  of  these  things,  especially  when  the 
allurement  of  Federal  money  Is  so  attrac- 
tively waved  at  us  It  looks  like  free  money — 
one  wants  to  embrace  It  to  meet  an  Im- 
mediate urgency.  But,  I  like  what  Gov. 
Terry  Sanford,  of  North  Carolina,  told  you 
last  July  in  New  York: 

""I  know  how  hard  It  Is  to  get  Ux  money 
locally,  but  It  will  cost  all  of  us  less  If  we 
get  It  locally  to  spend  locally  rather  than 
letting  the  Federal  Government  get  It  locally 
to  spend  locally.  This  Is  like  pouring  butter- 
milk from  one  glass  to  another.  By  the  time 
It  geU  to  the  third  glass,  there  is  about  20 
percent  less  to  drink."' 

We  have  been  busy  at  the  national  level. 
While  the  President  insisted  that  his  budget 
for  fiscal  1964.  the  largest  In  peacetime  by  far, 
was  a  "tight"  budget,  your  Representatives. 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  in  the 
House,  have  so  far  reduced  It  by  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  And,  since  we  began  to  look 
over  President  Kennedy's  shoulder,  he.  him- 
self, has  recommended  further  reductions  of 
$674,078,000. 

One  can  hope  the  Senate  will  help — but 
that  remains  to  be  seen.  One  reason  they 
are  sometimes  called  the  "Upper"  House  is 
derived  from  their  "upping"  the  appropri- 
ation bills  we  In  the  House  send  over  there. 
I  have  grown  extremely  suspicious  of  the 
glittering  and  platitudinous  proposals  that 
promise  everything  and  produce  such  meager 
and  such  atrophying  results. 

I  find  myself  voting  "No"  on  so  many 
proposals  that  lead  away,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  fiom  the  encouragement  of  proud 
statehood  and  self-reliant  local  government. 
Otir  vaunted  Federal  Government  is  not 
great  within  Itself.  Its  power  rests  upon  the 
greatness  of  the  individual  citizen  whose 
sweat  creates  Income  and  national  credit, 
and  whose  freedom  results  in  the  glories  of 
our  cherished  standards  of  morals  and  in- 
come. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  concerned  about 
our  ponderous  debt,  our  sliding  dollar,  our 
bloated  budgets  that  lead  us  headlong  to 
the  spurious  pot-of-gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow? 

I  share  with  the  President  of  the  Union  a 
desire  to  get  this  country  going.  Yet.  after 
two  years,  unemployment  remains  virtually 
the  same.  The  growth  of  centralism  Is  the 
one  thing  that  has  really  got  going.  The  one 
promise  that  we  politicians  are  usually  care- 
ful not  to  make,  is  the  promise  that  our 
election  will  assure  the  growth  of  bu- 
reaucracy. J^e  would  not  run  on  a  platform 
espousing  the  primrose  path  to  the  central, 
authoritarian  state. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  and  disturb- 
ing  programs  before  us  Is  that  of   Federal 
participation    In   the   business   of  rural   and 
area  economic  Improvement. 
It  began  In  1955  with  a  proposal,  the  rural 


development  program,  to  improve  depressed 
rural  counties.  Some  real  gains  have  been 
recorded.  stUT^rislngly  enough  without  the 
use  of  Federal  money.  The  econcnnlc  self- 
analysis  that  has  honestly  been  faced  by 
local  people  has  been  healthy  In  many  ways. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  appcu^ntly 
saw  this  when  he  said  that  he  wished  de- 
pressed areas  would  conduct  their  own  eco- 
nomic development  program. 

Now  we  face  a  whole  phalanx  of  alluring 
proposals.  Involving  the  injection  of  Federal 
moneys  In  a  multitude  of  local  communities. 
As  I  have  said,  far  more  than  the  money 
appropriated  will  allow.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  certain  of  these  projects  can  be 
fully  justified.  If  they  lead  to  permanent 
progress,  if  they  spell  permanent  jobs  for 
taxpayers  and  are  essential,  they'll  get  all 
the  support  I  can  give  or  muster  for  them, 
for  then  local  strength  and  Initiative  will 
follow. 

But,  I  just  can't  bring  myself  to  vote,  as 
a  palliative,  for  Federal  money  for  swimming 
pools  and  golf  courses.  I  cant  bring  myself 
to  spend  money  we  don't  have  for  things  we 
can  get  along  without.  The  sad  f&t  is,  that 
so  much  In  the  accelerated  public  works 
proposal,  sounds  like  the  old  Works  Progress 
Administration,  and  one  cannot  resist  the 
thought  that  the  centralists  are  going  back 
to  1933,  when  our  debt  was  $16  billion,  to 
solve  the  problem*  of  1963,  when  our  debt  Is 
over  $300  billion.  It  Is  my  belief  that  the 
Government,  of,  by,  and  for  a  free  people 
should  so  liberate  Its  Industry  that  Its  own 
economy  will  produce  these  advantages  for 
us;  that  is.  If  Federal  bureaucracy  will  let  us. 

I  believe  that  there  is  still  sense  in  Ben 
Franklin's  admonition  that  we  should  not 
build  two  fireplaces  when  we  have  fuel  but 
for  one. 

I  hope,  by  now,  I  have  convinced  you  that 
I  would  have  every  American  at  leasf  9  feet 
tall  as  far  as  creative  purpose  is  concerned — 
no  matter  what  his  stature  or  physical  handi- 
caps may  be.  I  would  build,  If  I  could,  the 
desire  to  measure  up  to  the  glory  of  this 
flag,  this  land  of  freedom — as  a  land  of  love, 
self-reliance,  and  opportunity. 

It  can  be  done.  I  have  seen  It  lii  my  time. 
From  the  sod  houses  of  the  Midwest,  the  log 
cabins  of  all  States,  the  row  houses  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington.  D.C..  the  tenement 
slums,  the  mansions,  the  tents,  the  trailers — 
wherever  there  Is  love  and  purpose — there 
comes  forth  a  useful  life.  It  Is  the  product 
of  family  and  local  Influence.  Heavens. 
This  is  where  the  FMeral  Government  col- 
lects its  taxes. 

Our  destiny  In  the  history  of  civilization 
rests  with  our  strength,  and  not  In  a  fruitless 
recitation  of  our  weaknesses  no  matter  what 
the  moment's  political  advantage. 

When  I  sometimes  meditate  on  the  con- 
ditions that  made  this  country  great.  I  ar- 
rive at  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  laws  we  could  well  do  without. 

I  hope  you.  too,  will  give  some  time  to  such 
thoughts.  Think  of  the  frustrations,  the 
limitations,  prohibitions  and  Inferiority  com- 
plexes that  are  so  often  the  byproduct  of 
statutes  that  began  with  such  musical  titles 
and  even  noble  Intent.  We  need  to  liberate 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  and  create — 
not  fence  them  in.  Government  should  exist 
for  them,  as  well — to  further  their  cause 
too — not  Just  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
excessive  amounts  of  time  and  money  on  the 
unproductive. 

Your  meeting  here  today  is  an  evidence  of 
your  desire  to  work  in  that  direction.  Our 
need  is  Interdependence  of  an  honorable 
partnership  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  stop  to  this  ever-growing  rush 
toward  centralism. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
today,  and  allowing  me  to  participate  in  this 
most  constructive  meeting  and  to  enjoy  such 
a  refreshing  atmosphere  where  men  Join  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  problems  of  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  our  great  Nation 
rests. 


Hidden  Scenic   Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  S^jeaker,  I  have^a 
great  interest  in  the  preservation  of  one 
of  my  State's  most  magnificent  scenic 
areas,  the  Guadalupe  Peak  region,  as 
part  of  the  national  parks  system,  ard 
I  have  found  my  enthusiasm  is  sharf  d 
by  the  people  and  the  press  of  Texas. 

Recently.  Reporter  Jim  McVicar  of  thic 
El  Paso  Times  visited  the  Guadalup»e 
area  and  told  of  his  reactions  in  a  full 
page  picture  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  on  Sunday,  May  12.  His  response 
to  the  beauty  of  the  area  was  typical  of 
the  delight  which  has  been  expressed  by 
all  of  those  who  have  visited  the  area 
behind  the  rugged  peaks. 

I  beUeve  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
conservation  of  our  beautiful  land  will 
be  interested  in  Jim  Mc Vicar's  report : 
Lush   Land   Seen    As    Public    Pabk 
(By  Jim  McVicar) 

McKiTTRicK  Canton,  Tex. — Most  peopli' 
have  never  seen  the  lush  greenery,  the  cool 
streams,  and  the  steep  rock  slides  of  McKlt- 
trlck  Canyon. 

Only  a  favored  few  have  been  allowed  to 
venture  Into  this  romantic  wilderness,  which 
has  some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  the 
Southwest. 

But  in  the  near  future,  if  the  Guadalupe 
Peak  and  El  Capltan  National  Park  is  es- 
tablished,  this   all  may   be   changed. 

McKlttrlck  Canyon  Is  located  roughly  100 
miles  east  of  El  Paso,  and  about  8  miles  west 
of  U.S.  Highway  62-180.  A  locked  gate  bars 
casual  visitors  from  the  sometimes-treach- 
erous dirt  road  that  zig-zags  Into  the  canyon. 

If  a  national  park  Is  established  in  the 
Guadalupes.  McKlttrlck  Canyon  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  "favorite  among  visitors  be- 
cause of  its  extraordinary  beauty.  Its  spe- 
cial scenery  is  not  found  even  In  the  moun- 
tain resorts  of  southern  New  Mexico. 

U.S.  Representative  Jox  Pool,  of  Dallas,  Is 
extremely  optimistic  about  the  park  pros- 
pects. Pool  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Con- 
gress directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  investigate  the  advisability  of  establishing 
the  Guadalupe  Peak  and  El  Capltan  Na- 
tional Park  to  consist  of  approximately  60 
square  miles. 

The  specified  area  is  located  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Hudspeth  County  and  the 
northwest  corner  of  Culberson  County. 

HIDDEN  SCENERY 

Although  the  raggy  f>eaks  of  the  Guada- 
lupes, including  El  Capltan,  are  scenic 
wonders  to  travelers  along  the  main  high- 
way, what  is  seen  from  the  paved  road  offers 
only  an  Idea  of  what  Is  beyond. 

After  leaving  the  pavement,  about  2 
miles  east  of  Nickel  Creek  Station,  the  trav- 
eler bounces  over  the  unlmptoved  road  for 
a  mile  or  two  of  scrubby  desert  growth  be- 
fore there  are  hints  of  the  scenery  to  come. 

The  road  dips  down  Into  a  creek  bed,  and 
the  shrubs  and  trees  beccwne  denser.  TTie 
stream,  so  clear  that  you  can  see  its  bottom 
all  along  Its  course.  Is  the  only  place  In  Texas 
where  rainbow  trout  will  reproduce. 

About  4  miles  up  the  access  road  Is  a 
stone  house.  Its  sides  are  rock  and  so  is 
Its  roof,  and  it  is  solid  today  as  its  was  many 
years  ago  when  It  was  built  by  Wallace  Pratt, 
an  employee  of  J.  C.  Hunter,  father  of  the 
present  owner.  J.  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Abilene,  Tex., 
oil  man. 
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Th«  vUltor  pusM  through  sereral  gates. 
th«  iMt  one  part  of  a  high,  wire  "elk"  fence, 
built  in  1029  when  45  hea<l  of  elk  were 
ahlpped  Into  the  canyon  from  South  Dakota. 

By  the  time  the  elk  gate  la  reached,  the 
variety  of  natural  growth  haa  become  great — 
there  are  more  different  kinds  at  trees  and 
shrubs  than  In  the  high  mountains  In  the 
area  that  are  familiar  to  the  totu-lsts.  The 
road.  In  places,  is  completely  shaded  by  the 
thick  greenery. 

About  1  mile  from  the  elk  fence  Is  the 
lodge,  which  provides  complete  facilities  to 
guests  In  the  canyon.  There  Is  a  large  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen,  sleeping  rooms  and 
bathroofn  faclUUes.  There  is  electricity  and 
butane  gas — but  no  telephone. 

Adjoining  the  lodge  Is  an  outdoor  dining 
area  with  rock  tables  and  benches  and  a 
barbecue  pit.  The  lodge  was  most  recently 
used  by  the  lezas  Highway  Patrol  for  its 
district  meeting.  The  officers  spent  2 
days  with  classroom  work  and  enjoyment  of 
the  scenery  and  facilities. 


KTKBS      PASAMSa 

The  road  ends  by  the  lodge,  and  from  there 
on  up  the  canyon  It  Is  a  hiker's  paradise. 
As  the  Tlsltor  follows  the  stream,  the  scenery 
becomes  progressively  more  beautiful  and 
sjresome. 

^*oel  Klncald.  Justice  of  the  peace  at  Pine 
Springs,  Tex.,  listed  a  few  of  the  tree  varie- 
ties that  flourish  In  McKlttrlck;  walnut, 
maple,  oak.  wild  cherry,  manzanlta.  elm. 
aspen.  Ponderosa  pine,  willow,  and  Douglas- 
fir.  There  Is  probably  more  manzanlta  than 
any  other  tree.  The  manzanlta  bears  a  red 
berry  that  ripens  In  the  fall,  and  the  bark 
peels  off  to  reveal  a  pinkish,  smooth  wood. 

Klncald,  who  was  born  In  the  area,  says 
the  canyon  Is  most  beautiful  In  the  fall  when 
the  leaves  turn  Into  a  rainbow  of  colors. 

Strawberries,  grapes,  and  several  varieties 
of  cactus,  also  grow  In  abundance  In  the 
canyon. 

The  hiker  travels  In  an  "3."  following  the 
stream  bed  up  to  a  spring  at  the  head  of  the 
canyon.  The  path  of  the  water  Is  sometimes 
ptu-tlally  blocked  by  huge  rocks,  providing 
large,  clear  pools  where  trout  reproduce  and 
flourish.    There  are  also  perch  In  abundance. 

Although  the  wildlife  hides  in  the  thick 
growth  up  the  sides  of  the  canyon,  there  are 
many  sl^is  visible  along  the  trails.  There 
are  elk.  which  multiplied  from  the  original 
herd.  deer,  wild  turkey,  mountain  lions,  bears, 
and  antelope.  Unfortiinately.  In  parts  of  the 
canyon  there  are  rattlesnakes. 

The  canyon  walls,  almost  sheer  In  most 
places,  are  dotted  with  caves.  Near  the  lodge 
on  the  valley  floor.  Is  a  small  limestone  cave 
with  cavem-llke  stalagmites  and  stalactites. 
There  are  few  very  large  caves.  Klncald  said 
one  goes  300  feot  straight  down. 

STUIiIXD   BT   SCIKIfnSTS 

The  area  Is  a  geologist's  paradise.  Kln- 
cald said  that  scientists  from  all  over  the 
world  have  visited  the  oanyon  and  studied 
Its  formations. 

McKlttrlck  and  most  of  the  Guadalupe 
Range  are  Is  part  of  the  Capltan  Reef.  Also 
a  part  of  the  reef  Is  Carlsbad  Caverns.  "In 
McKlttrlck.  tlie  formations  are  open,  where- 
as they  are  underground  and  somewhat 
transformed  In  the  caverns."  Klncald  ex- 
plained. 

A  hundred  legends  are  woven  about  the 
1,000-foot  limestone  cliffs  above  the  canyon. 

The  caves  were  once  used  by  bandlt«  hid- 
ing In  wait  for  wagon  trains.  Rustlers  and 
notorious  outlaws  also  used  the  canyons  and 
caves  for  hideouts  In  the   1870*8  and  1880*8. 

Long  before  the  white  man  came  to  the 
Southwest,  the  Guadalupe  caves  were  In- 
habited by  Indians,  and  before  that  pre- 
historic man.  Several  basketmaker  cave 
sites  have  been  excavated  In  the  Guada- 
lupM.  uncovering  crude  Implements,  vessels, 
woven  goods,  and  charred  wood.  The  bas- 
ketznakers  were  a  seml-Nomadlc  pe<^le. 


An  early  tale  of  McKlttrlck  Canyon  con- 
cerned a  detachment  of  cavalry.  More  than 
100  years  ago,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  was 
sent  up  the  mountains  to  drive  out  Indians 
who  were  harassing  Immigrant  trains. 

Th«  soldiers  managed  to  disperse  the 
Indians,  but  when  they  started  back  for  the 
train,  they  could  not  flnd  a  way  back  down 
the  rocky  slopes  of  McKlttrlck.  Finally,  a. 
foot  path,  not  suitable  for  horses,  was  found. 
The  commander  ordered  the  horses  shot,  but 
there  was  a  shortage  of  ammunition,  and 
the  oflBcer  then  had  his  men  herd  the  ani- 
mals over  the  cliffs. 

In  the  late  1920's.  KI  Pasoans  hiking  In 
the  area  found  relics  of  the  event — bones  of 
horses,  bridle  bits  and  other  parts  of  harness 
labeled  "U.S.*' 


A  Vote  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

OF    NOBTH    SAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
rejection  by  America's  wheat  farmers  of 
the  extremely  rigid  supply-management 
and  price-fixing  program  advocated  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
President  Kennedy  has  brought  forth 
many  interesting  editorial  comments. 

An  editorial  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  from  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  of  May  23.  1963.  This  article 
puta  in  pretty  clear  perspective  why 
farmers  voted  as  they  did. 

My  mall  indicates  that  a  great  many 
voted  "no"  in  the  referendum  because 
they  felt  Secretary  Freeman's  program 
was  too  mandatory.  Blany  letters  ex- 
press the  view  that  a  more  voluntary 
program,  where  the  farmer  would  have  a 
broader  latitude  in  managing  his  farm, 
would  be  more  desirable  and  more  in 
keeping  with  a  free  market  system  which 
we  have  for  most  agricultural  produc- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
administration  ardently  endorses  the 
voluntary  approach  bls  incorporated  In 
the  feed  grains  program,  recently  passed 
by  Congress  smd  signed  into  law  by  tlie 
President.  I,  along  with  other  House 
Members,  have  Introduced  wheat  legisla- 
tion in(^orporating  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. It  would  seem  that  if  this  admin- 
istration Is  sinteejrely  interested  in  giving 
the  farmer  a  slmiple,  voluntary  supply- 
management  program  where  the  farmer 
does  the  managing  rather  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Democrats  should 
Join  with  Republicans  in  an  eCTort  to  put 
through  Congress  a  sound  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  Oakland  Tribune  edi- 
torial I  have  referred  to.  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro: 
A  VoTK  roa  FazKDOM 

With  rare  coiniige.  the  Natlon*a  wheat 
farmers  have  placed  principle  above  personal 
gain,  and  adnxtnlstered  a  resounding  drub- 
bing to  the  Kennedy  administration's  "dol- 
lars for  ooctrols'*  wheat  plan. 

Faced  with  the  agonizing  choice  between 
remaining  moderately  subsidized  freemen 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  sur- 


rendering most  of  their  economic  autonomy 
for  higher  subsidies,  the  farmers  overwhelm- 
ingly chose  to  remain  free. 

They  made  this  choice  in  spite  of  massive 
efforts  by  the  administration  to  Impose  more 
money — and  controls — upon  them.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  repeat- 
edly claimed  that  the  choice  was  simply 
between  tl  per  bushel  wheat  and  $3  per 
bushel  wheat — which  Is  as  brazen  an  appeal 
to  the  pocketbook  as  was  ever  attempted  by 
a  vote-buying  politician. 

However  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
couldn't  stomach  this  sort  of  appeal,  and 
t\imed  the  proposal  down  cold.  The  plan 
required  a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass;  It 
received  leas  than  48  percent  of  the  votes. 
As  a  result,  the  administration  received  one 
of  the  most  severe  domestic  lickings  of  its 
life. 

It  was  the  administration's  plan  to  Impose 
not  only  crop  controls  on  farmers,  but  to 
Issue  marketing  controls  as  well.  In  short, 
the  Government  would  have  been  empowered 
to  dictate  to  farmers  how  many  acres  of 
wheat  to  plant,  and  how  many  bushsfs  to 
sell. 

Stiff  prison  sentences  up  to  10  years*  dura- 
tion, and  severe  fines,  up  to  1 10.000  awaited 
those  hust>andmen  who  broke  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  law. 

The  plan  was  frankly  patterned  along  the 
lines  of  the  corporative  economics  which 
found  favor  among  European  regimes  In  the 
1930's  and  1»40'8.  In  essence.  It  created  a 
giant  wheat  cartel,  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  at  Its  head.  Production  was  to 
be  divided  up  by  formula  between  the  Na- 
tion's wheat  producers.  The  price  of  wheat 
was  to  be  determined  not  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  by  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
was  empowered  to  set  prices  at  any  point 
from  S5  to  00  percent  of  parity. 

The  authoritarian  nature  of  the  law  ought 
to  serve  as  a  stark  reminder  to  American 
citizens  that  liberty  Is  one  of  the  most 
perishable  Institutions  In  this  country. 
Fundamentally,  the  same  lust  for  power  and 
control  lies  behind  each  of  the  other  Federal 
attempts  to  subsidize  some  segment  of  priv- 
ate life  In  America. 

There  are  some  who  lack  the  moral 
strength  at  the  wheat  farmers,  and  who 
would  willingly  exchange  their  liberty  for 
subsidies.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  every 
American  who  seeks  to  enhance  and  pre- 
serve liberty  In  America  should  remain  con- 
tinually wary  of  glfU  proffered  by  the  power 
hungry  Ln  Washington. 


Hit  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXHI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heart 
and  voice  of  His  Holiness,  John  XXm, 
has  been  stilled  by  death  but  what  he  in- 
fused in  the  hearts  of  people  everywhere 
and  what  he  inspired  their  minds  to 
work  for  will  not  be  diminished  by  his 
death.  The  infusion  was  of  paternal 
loving  kindness:  the  inspiration  was  of  a 
fraiernal  will  for  peace  among  all  peo- 
ples in  the  world  of  h«re-and-now. 

To  Christians  he  was  the  embodiment 
of  a  vision  of  unity  achievable  with  com- 
mon charity  and  mutual  forebearance 
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from  ancient  antagonisms  not  rooted  In 
faith  or  reason. 

John  XXm  truly  was,  and  will  be,  in 
memory  forever  the  Pope  of  the  people 
though  he  be  hailed  as  the  Pope  of  peace. 
For  peace  for  the  sake  of  peace  is  not  the 
concern;  rather,  peace  for  the  sake  of 
people.  Peace  is  but  a  state  of  affairs  or 
an  abstraction  of  the  intellect.  His 
Holiness'  dedication  of  self  to  peace  was 
in  essence,  therefore,  a  dedication  of 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  the 
beneficiaries  of  peace.  He  dedicated  his 
whole  life  to  them  that  he  might  leave 
them  a  legacy  of  peace  and  fraternity. 
What  greater  gift  could  he  give?  What 
greater  legacy  could  he  leave? 

May  he  rest  in  peace  even  as  he  now 
prays  that  we  shall  live  in  peace — and 
may  God  so  will  it. 


The  Most  Populoas  State's  Future — 
Quantity  or  Quality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  for  the 
Record  a  speech  that  was  given  before 
the  California  Municipal  Utilities  Asso- 
ciation on  February  27.  1963,  by  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Interior  James  K.  Carr. 
It  dealt  with  the  conservation  problems 
of  the  State  of  Cartifomia  under  the 
rapidly  growing  pressure  of  population. 
The  speech  met  with  widespread  sup- 
port. The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  edi- 
torialized under  the  heading  "State  We 
Save  May  Be  Our  Own"  and  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  editorialized  under  the  head- 
ing "Preservation  of  States  Heritage  Is 
Vital  Need." 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  the  same  problems  exist 
in  many  States  throughout  the  Union. 
Under  Secretary  Carr's  call  for  a  citizen 
conservation  crusade  applies  particularly 
to  the  States  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  subscribe  fully  to  his  comment: 

This  cannot  be  done  alone  by  greater  State 
and  Federal  expenditures,  although  such  ex- 
penditures may  be  necessary  to  acquire  land 
and  to  accomplish  certain  specific  objectives. 
But,  success  In  such  a  drive  depends  on  using 
all  the  latent  human  and  financial  resources 
that  can  be  channeled  Into  a  conservation 
crusade  If  we  provide  the  leadership.  We 
cannot  merely  legislate  conservation  achieve- 
ments.    It  Is  the  result  of  a  state  o'  mind. 

As  former  chainnan  of  the  State 
senate  natural  resources  committee  in 
California,  I  am  intimately  familiar  with 
the  critical  problems  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Carr's  address.  In  addition,  I  believe 
the  two  editorials  mentioned  are  valu- 
able warnings  to  any  F>opulous  areas  in 
this  day  when  we.  too.  need  a  citizen 
conservation  crusade.  Mr.  Carr's  ad- 
dress is  as  follows: 

The  Most  Populous  States  Future — 
QuANTiTT  OK  Quality 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  It  Is 
a  distinct  privilege  to  address  this  audience. 


This  is  a  very  timely  opportunity.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  State  government  are  here 
and  we  have  the  key  officials  of  the  cities 
and  publicly  owned  districts  in  the  Califor- 
nia Municipal  Utilities  Association.  The 
members  of  this  association  serve  either 
water,  electricity,  gas.  or  a  combination  of 
these  services  to  about  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  most  populous  State  in  the  United 
States. 

Few  audiences  could  be  better  qualified  to 
ponder  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  "The 
Most  Populous  State's  Future — Quantity  or 
Quality."  Actually,  the  subject  must  be, 
"The  Most  Populous  State's  Future — Quan- 
tity and  Quality,*'  because  the  quantity,  the 
continued  Increase  of  population  will  occur 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

I  speak  to  you  as  a  former  piember  of  this 
association,  a  former  member  of  the  Governor 
Brown's  administration,  as  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  but  primarily  as  a  third 
generation  Calif ornlan  who  shares  with  mil- 
lions of  others  concern  about  the  future  of 
this  State — occupied  by  the  largest  group  of 
people  in  these  50  United  States. 

When  my  grandfather  Carr  migrated  to 
California  in  the  1870's,  Los  Angeles  was  a 
relatively  small,  sleepy  pueblo.  In  popula- 
tion and  activity  it  couldn't  match  Shasta, 
the  place  where  he  settled — now  a  ghost 
town.  Today,  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
western  America's  leader  In  popxilatlon.  has 
7  million  people — southern  California  has  10 
million  people.  Population  estimates  indi- 
cate southern  California  may  have  30  million 
residents  in  less  than  four  decades.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  gold  rush  was  insignificant 
compared  to  the  western  migration  of  today. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Califor- 
nia and  conservation.  When  I  speak  of  con- 
servation, I  mean  development  as  well  as 
preservation  of  natural  resources.  President 
Kennedy  said  it  so  well  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  on  March  1,  1962.     He  said : 

"We  must  reafBrm  our  dedication  to  the 
sound  practices  of  conservation  which  can  be 
defined  as  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment; it  is  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
highest  form  of  thrift — the  prevention  of 
waste  and  despoilment  while  preserving,  im- 
proving, and  renewing  the  quality  and  use- 
fulness of  all  our  resources." 

A  similar  objective  was  in  mind  when  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  said : 

"It  Is  the  conviction  of  this  administration 
that  we  should  plan  the  use  of  our  land  re- 
sources so  that  material  progress  and  the 
creation  of  a  life-giving  environment  will  go 
hand  in  hand." 

Because  of  my  past  associations  with  you. 
some  win  expect  me  to  talk  about  develop- 
ment of  water  and  power  and  energy.  These 
are  the  necessary  foundations  on  which  we 
build  an  expanding  economy.  I  shall,  how- 
ever, leave  those  subjects  to  others.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  State  of  California,  local 
agencies  represented  here,  and  the  Federal 
agencies,  are  making  great  strides  forward 
in  these  fields. 

Today,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  some 
broader  conservation  challenges  which  also 
relate  to  our  life-giving  environment.  This 
Is  the  "quiet  crisis"  as  Secretary  Udall  terms 
it.  These  challenges  refer  to  the  task  of 
renewing  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  the 
State's  natural  gifts. 

When  California  was  recently  caught  up  in 
the  holiday  spirit,  and  celebrated  achieving 
the  title  of  the  most  pc^ulous  State,  many 
recalled  the  comment  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren, a  former  great  Governor  of  this  State. 
He  said : 

"I  would  not  celebrate  with  fireworks,  or 
by  dancing  in  the  street.  I  would  make  It  a 
day  of  contemplation  as  to  how  we  might 
better  provide  for  the  happiness  of  these 
millions.  •   •   •" 

So  I  should  like  to  speak  even  more  to  the 
point.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  ugly 
illustrations  that  make  up  the  sad  story  of 
failure  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  Golden 


State.  Smog  too  often  hangs  like  a  pall  over 
all  our  cities,  causing  discomfort,  damage, 
and  even  death.  In  a  single  generation  we 
have  almost  ruined  the  superb,  Mediter- 
ranean climate  of  southern  California. 
Some  shorelines  foam  with  detergents,  fish 
and  wildlife  are  threatened,  and  scenic 
beauty  is  destroyed.  Cities  slobber  over  Into 
the  countryside,  cluttered  with  billboards, 
spawning  sleazy  developments  that  have 
brought  new,  ugly  words  to  our  California 
lexicon — "slurbs"  and  "sluburbla." 

Cami>ground  and  recreation  areas  are  over- 
flowing with  people.  They  are  simply  seek- 
ing living  and  breathing  space. 

California  has  one  of  the  best  highway  sys- 
tems In  the  United  States,  built  to  meet  fan- 
tastic demands.  But,  In  many  places,  our 
precious  scenery  falls  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  automobile  and  the  highway  designer. 
There  is  need  for  more  effort  to  build  esthet- 
Ically  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  scenic 
approach  as  has  been  done  so  well  on  some 
of  the  {>arkways  In  the  East.  "Cracking  up" 
200  automobiles  as  a  result  of  one  accident 
on  a  southern  California  freeway,  and  150 
more  in  another  accident  within  rifle  shot  of 
this  room,  is  evidence  enough  that  we  have  a 
lot  to  learn.  More  speed  and  stralghter  lanes 
of  concrete  are  not  the  answer. 

The  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the  Jewel  of  the 
Sierra,  already  tiear  the  permanent  scars  of 
uncontrolled,  unplanned  commercialism 
unchecked;  this  kind  of  "slurbanlzatlon"  can 
despoil  forever  our  cherished,  scenic,  recrea- 
tion areas.  What  a  price  to  pay  for  so-called 
civilization. 

And  In  the  coastal  mountains,  California's 
special  gift  of  the  Creator,  the  redwoods, 
noble  sentries  of  this  "unique  bright  land." 
are  increasingly  victims  of  the  chain  saw. 
being  logged  in  many  places  with  no  other 
control  than  the  laws  of  the  marketplace, 
as  though  these  trees  were  Just  another 
species  of  timber.  Should  the  economics  of 
the  lumber  Industry  be  the  sole  standard  of 
value?  In  some  Instances,  the  logged-over 
hillsides  bleed  silt  into  the  streams  where 
fish  no  longer  swim.  As  a  result,  the  flood 
waters  roar  unchecked  down  the  denuded 
hillsides  and  destroy  giant  trees  in  the 
glorious  groves  downstream  where  State  and 
private  effort  has  combined  to  save  the  red- 
woods. When  these  centuries-old  trees  are 
gone,  they  cannot  be  replaced  for  a  thousand 
years. 

One  of  the  great  commentotors  of  our  gen- 
eration. Eric  Sevareid,  recently  predicted  that 
our  last  frontiers  of  serenity  and  space  will 
"disappear  unless  we  learn  •  •  •  that  prog- 
ress has  to  be  defined  to  mean  preser\'lng 
and  cherishing  as  well  as  changing  and  im- 
proving." 

And  there  is  another  area  where  I  think 
we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  the  sole 
consideration  of  the  marketplace  Is  leading 
us  astray.  Many  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
this  State  are  being  filled  with  subdivisions. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  primarily  inadequate 
zoning,  taxes  go  up,  forcing  the  farmers  to 
sell  out.  Losing  forever  valuable  agricultural 
land  is  a  reflection  on  all  of  us.  We  haven't 
given  enough  consideration  to  the  future, 
nor  to  the  problems  of  the  farmers,  or  to  the 
problems  of  the  homebullders.  The  result 
is  that  throughout  California,  agricultural 
lands  which  cannot  be  replaced  are  disap- 
pearing in  this  great  "garden  of  Eden."  It 
will  take  planning,  courage,  energy,  and 
proper  zoning  laws  to  reverse  the  trend.  One 
apparent  need  Is  to  establish  a  tax  policy  to 
protect  the  Individual  who  finds  himself  the 
victim  of  circumstances. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  to  save  the  land 
from  being  overrun  by  subdivisions,  we  will 
have  to  establish  Orange  Grove  State  Park 
In  southerh  Callf(»iila  to  show  future  gen- 
erations a  real  orange  grove.  And.  in  the 
beautiful  Santa  Clara  'Valley,  we  will  have  to 
authorize  an  Orchards  State  Park  so  people 
can   have   some   idea  of   bow   that  famous. 
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bountiful  ralley  appeared  before  we  oreiran 
It  because  of  lack  at  planning. 

There  1b  and  haa  been  a  longitandlng 
controrersy  over  tbe  oonMructton  of  a  new 
powCT  plant  on  one  of  the  moet  beautiful 
headlands  along  the  California  ahorellne. 
Bode;{B  Head.  At  one  tlnae  this  point  was 
deslcnated  as  a  highly  desirable  location  for 
a  Sti.te  park.  It's  not  enough  to  blame  the 
powfr  company.  The  company  makes  the 
point  that  It  is  In  the  business  of  producing 
powur  as  economically  as  It  can  for  Its  custo- 
meri.  It  does  not  have  the  full  responsi- 
bility for  planning  land  use  for  the  entire 
Stai^.  But  we  must  And  a  way  for  private 
enbirprlse  and  ao>Temme9l^ agencies  to  plan 
our  future  together  and  not  on  a  single- 
purpose  basis. 

There  are  many  who  say  the  powerplant 
covJd  be  built  elsewhere,  saving  this  part 
of  California's  vanishing  coastline  for  public 
recreation.  If  thU  shoreline  la  lost  to  the 
pejple  of  California  and  the  Nation.  It  U  your 
failt  and  mine  for  not  Insisting  earlier  that 
w«  have  the  kind  at  comprehensive  land-use 
planning  that  U  essential  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  all  Calif omlans  and  our  children 
aiid  grandchildren. 

If  the  bleak  picture  I  have  just  reviewed 
wlfJi  you  presenU  the  entire  story,  there 
would  be  little  reason  for  my  speaking  here 
today.  Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  State 
fxe  beginning  to  be  aroused.  There  is  much 
IXftng  done.  There  Is  far  more  that  we  can 
iind  must  do.  With  leadership  from  groups 
such  as  this,  we  can  reverse  the  ttend.  We 
can  keep  California  the  "unique  bright 
land." 

Today  I  want  to  propose  a  California  Con- 
servation Crusade — a  citizens'  crusade— -one 
1  hat  will  permit  people  of  every  age  to  make 
I  heir  contribution  toward  improving  the 
tjuaUty — the  character — the  Uvablllty  of  the 
State  of  California.  This  cannot  be  done 
alone  by  greater  State  and  Federal  ezpendl- 
turea.  although  such  expenditures  may  be 
necewary  to  acquire  land  and  to  accooapllah 
certain  specific  objectives.  But.  success  In 
such  a  drive  depends  on  using  all  the  latent 
human  and  financial  resources  that  can  be 
channeled  Into  a  oonservatlon  crusade  If  we 
provide  the  leadership.  We  cannot  merely 
legislate  conservation  achievements.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  state  ol  mind. 

Only  last  week  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  told  that  In  this 
country  a  commercial  building  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  be  an  eyesore  If  that's 
the  way  the  owner  wants  It.  We  must  com- 
bat this  Interpretation  of  community  re- 
sponsibility or  fall  victim  to  crass  commer- 
cialism. 

As  an  example  of  an  oppoelbe  viewpoint, 
let  us  focus  for  a  moment  on  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  beautiful  dtles,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, with  Its  flowers,  attractive  buildings 
and  tree-lined  streets.  It  Is  uniquely  situ- 
ated on  a  shelf  between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea.  It  Just  didn't  happen  that  way. 
Thomas  M.  Storke,  the  distinguished  Pulitzer 
prlae-wlnnlng  publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press,  has  written  warnings  lUmut  the 
constant  threat  to  the  beauty  of  Santa 
Barbara.  In  his  autobiography.  California 
Editor  Storke  writes : 

"Santa  Barbara  can  renxaln  a  city  of 
dreams  If  rigid  zoning  controls  are  main- 
tained. If  smokslass  Industry  Is  encouraged. 
If  bvilldlng  codes  are  not  relaxed,  and  If  fly- 
by-night  subdivlders  with  no  stake  In  Santa 
Barbara's  future  are  not  permitted  to  de- 
spoil the  nat\iral  beauty  of  our  sxirround- 
Ings.- 

Has  this  emphasis  on  character,  on  quality, 
caused  Santa  Barbara  to  suffer  economically? 
Hardly — It  Is  the  hub  of  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  In  the  State,  and  through 
vigilance  the  city  is  maintaining  Its  charm. 

If  this  same  determination  to  build  beauti- 
fully for  the  future — this  leadership  U  mul- 


tiplied In  hundreds  of  other  Caltfomla 
oocnmunltlea.  our  Job  will  already  be  half 
done.  We  will  have  reversed  the  trend.  No 
longer  will  books  be  written  entitled,  "Dread- 
ful California." 

There  are  many  things  on  the  plus  side. 
Ctovernor  Brown.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
Unruh.  and  many  others  are  moving  for- 
ward on  a  program  to  acquire  land  for  parks 
and  recreation.  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  Cdall  are  Joining  with  key  con- 
gressional leaders  to  establish  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  It  will  be  used 
to  assist  States  In  planning  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  in  acquiring  the  necessary  land 
under  both  State  and  Federal  programs. 

Governor  Brown.  State  Resources  Admin- 
istrator Hugo  Fisher,  and  members  of  the 
legislature  are  taking  action  to  establish 
more  State  park  land  such  as  the  proposed 
Interstate  park  at  Lake  Tahoe.  And.  there 
are  excellent  examples  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Brown  administration  and  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Just  recently  the 
Federal  Oovemment  turned  over  to  the  State 
of  California  almost  all  the  remaining  land 
on  Angel  Island,  the  gem  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  for  enlargement  of  the  State  F»ark.  The 
State  of  California  Is  already  at  work.  More 
facilities  win  be  built  there  and  reforesta- 
tion win  take  place.  By  a  brief  boat  ride 
over  the  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  visitors 
win  be  able  to  go  from  the  congested  city 
to  this  green  sanctuary  where.  In  a  few  years, 
much  of  the  natural  forest  growth  can  be 
restored.  Angel  Island  wlU  be  a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  this  land  was  like  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man — a  magic  Island 
In  the  San  Franclsoo  Bay  area  for  recrea- 
tion and  the  renewal  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit. 

There  are  many  other  hopeful  develop- 
ments In  California.  The  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  Is  a  legislative  re&Uty,  a 
major  step  toward  saving  some  of  this  State's 
vanishing  shoreline.  And.  up  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  an  even  larger  new 
national  recreation  area  may  be  opened  up 
as  a  restilt  of  plans  worked  out  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Legislation  has  been 
Introduced  In  this  session  of  Congress  to 
establish  there  a  national  recreation  area  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  nUlllon  acres  In  the 
spectacular  mountain  region  around  the  tri- 
angle of  manmade  lakes  of  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  at  Whlskeytown,  Shasta,  and 
Trinity. 

Much  of  the  land  Is  already  In  Federal 
ownership.  The  area  will  be  developed  for 
Intensive  recreation  use  with  water  sports, 
fishing,  hunting,  hiking  trails,  riding  trails. 
We  are  recommending  to  the  Congress  that 
the  areas  In  the  national  forest  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  re- 
maining areas  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
but  by  national  recreation  standards  rather 
than  national  park  standards.  This  will  per- 
mit Intense,  diversified  land  and  water  recrea- 
tion use  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Calif ornians. 

In  southern  California  the  next  step  Is  to 
move  forward  to  establish  a  national  park 
on  the  Channel  Islands  off  Santa  Barbara. 
Also,  we  need  to  plan  now  for  a  scenic  park- 
way down  the  coast  range  of  mountains  from 
Siskiyou  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  Spe«iking  of 
southern  California,  we  must  find  ways  to 
control  fires,  and  prevent  buUdlng  in  such  a 
way  that  fioods  cause  buildings  to  slide  Into 
canyons.  Conservation  means  wise  develop- 
ment of  all  of  ovir  resources.  We  suffer  the 
consequences  when  we  do  things  piecemeal. 

Now  a  comment  about  conservation  and 
local  government.  Without  State  or  Fed- 
eral help  the  citizens  of  the  Big  Sur  country 
drew  a  master  plan  for  zoning  to  protect 
the  rugged  coastline  against  those  who 
would  despoil  Its  Incomparable  beauty. 
County  and  city  governments  have  their  re- 
sponsibilities in   the  wise  use  of  resoviroes. 

There  are  many  other  'examples  of  Indi- 


vidual and  group  effort  in  other  States 
that  can  be  a  pattern  for  Callfornians.  The 
record  of  troop  20  of  Leland  and  Lake 
Leelanan.  Mich.,  should  be  an  Inspiration  to 
every  Boy  Scout  troop  In  America.  In  the 
magazine  of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion of  December -January  l&62-d3,  there  Is 
a  highly  deserved  tribute  to  troop  29,  the 
Boy  Scout  troop  whose  conservation  good 
deed  has  lasted  13  years. 

There  are  thousands  of  Boy  Scouts,  mem- 
bers of  youth  groups,  conservation  classes 
In  schools,  retired  people,  Callfornians  In 
every  walk  of  life  who  wlU  Join  a  California 
conservation  crusade  If  we  but  show  them 
the  way.  The  Job  can  never  be  done  by 
Federal  and  State  efforts  alone. 

We  must  establish  ways  through  which 
people  can  Implement  their  eagerness  to 
contribute.  Resources  Administrator  Hugo 
Fisher  talked  to  me  about  this  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  a  weeks  ago. 

Private  groups  must  do  their  share  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  doing  so.  The 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  has  an  ex- 
cellent oonservatlon  record.  It  has  done 
considerable  work  In  reforestation  and  the 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
The  Pacific  Oas  &  Bectrlc  Co.  is  stepping 
up  its  Interest  in  recreation  use  of  reservoirs. 
Many  of  the  oU  companies  are  assisting  the 
conservation  movement. 

The  real  problem  Is  to  mobilize  the  will- 
ingness of  Individuals  who  want  to  help. 
Representatives  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  6t 
Telegraph  Co.  are  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
my  suggestion  that  we  make  conservation 
education  as  close  as  your  telephone.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  Is  to  dial  seven  let- 
ters— C-O-N-S-E-R-V.  State  or  Federal 
agency  personnel  would  then  give  Informa- 
tion by  telephone  as  to  how  one  can  partici- 
pate In  conservation  programs  and  particu- 
larly in  their  Immediate  area. 

Your  host  utility,  the  Sacramento  Munici- 
pal Utility  District,  has  set  examples  of  what 
many  organizations  In  this  association  can 
do.  The  district  has  Joined  others  In  a  drive 
to  "Plant  the  right  tree  in  the  right  place." 
a  community  beautlflcatlon  program  that 
will  have  lasting  beneflU.  The  district  Is 
landscaping  substations  where  they  must 
be  located  in  residential  districts.  Programs 
have  been  set  In  motion  so  homeowners  and 
homebullders  can  place  unsightly  power 
facilities  underground.  It  Is  not  an  easy 
program  to  administer,  but  prudent  con- 
servation of  our  environment  Is  seldom  easy. 
The  district  also  has  established  an  excel- 
lent record  In  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

One  thing  above  all  should  be  made  clear, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  this  particularly  to 
my  fellow  members  of  the  engineering  pro- 
fession: Too  many  of  us  labor  under  the 
fallacy  of  thinking  that  the  best  way  to  get 
a  Job  done  Is  the  short-term,  cheapest  way. 
Too  often  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  fa- 
cilities we  build  have  a  long-term  Impact  on 
the  community  completely  over  and  above 
the  particular  function  they  serve. 

We  engineers  should  never  forget  that  our 
Job  Is  not  merely  to  save  money  or  to  move 
traffic  or  to  produce  power,  but  to  create 
better  conditions  of  life  for  all  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  must  have  In  mind  every  moment 
our  higher  obligations  to  our  communities. 
Too  often  there  Isnt  imy  chance  for  the 
people  who  pay  the  blU  to  have  a  voice  in 
saying  how  roads  should  be  built,  utility 
systems  established,  a  similar  public  works 
carried  out,  even  when  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  more  to  have  the  Job  done  the 
right  way.  And  by  the  right  way  I  mean  do- 
ing It  so  as  to  Improve  the  beauty,  the  char- 
acter, the  llvablUty  of  our  communities. 

So  maybe  all  of  us,  partlcxilarly  the  engi- 
neers and  tlghtfisted  managers  here  today, 
should  examine  our  consciences.  We  shoiild 
ask  ourselves  whether  It  Is  worth  saving  a 
few  dollars  In  the  process  If  what  we  build 
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Is  to  remain  throughout  our  lives  and  our 
children's  lives — a  monxmient  to  beauty  or 
a  monument  to  ugliness.  Let's  find  a  way 
for  the  people  who  pay  the  bUl  to  have  more 
voice  In  these  decisions.  Man  needs  these 
essential  services,  but  he  also  needs  food  for 
the  spirit. 

Lets  periodically  ask  ourselves,  "What 
kind  of  a  State  do  we  want  California  to  be 
2S  years  from  now — 60  years  from  now?" 

If  we  answer  honestly  we  will  answer  the 
call  to  arms— -a  California  Conservation 
Crusade  to  preserve  and  improve  the  beauty, 
the  character,  the  quality  of  California.  We 
will  act  to  preserve  this  blessed  land  from 
blight,  to  keep  It  from  becoming  a  neon 
wilderness  and  an  asphalt  Jungle.  We  can 
do  our  part  to  prevent  overlogglng  and  over- 
smogglng.  We  can  have  clear  air  to  breathe, 
clean  water  to  drink  and  to  swim  In — land 
to  produce  our  crops  and,  at  the  same  time, 
meet  our  recreational  needs.  We  are 
stewards  for  a  relatively  short  time.  We 
cannot  permit.  In  our  day,  the  "slurbaniza- 
tlon"  and  ruination  of  California's  match- 
less resources. 

So.  It  Is  my  hope  today  that  with  the  help 
of  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  leaders  In  State  and  local 
Oovemment,  we  can  begin  a  conservation 
crusade  as  the  Nation's  moet  populous 
State — a  model  for  other  States — a  crusade 
aimed  at  one  goal — the  preservation  of  Cali- 
fornia's great  gifts  and  the  creation  of  the 
highest  quality  of  living  possible.  If  we 
embark  In  this  direction,  with  undefeatable 
determination,  then  we  and  our  children  and 
their  children  can  live  In  a  golden  land  which 
the  California  Indians  a  long,  long  time  ago 
called  the  "terrestrial  paradise." 
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Remarkt  of  Erie  Cocke,  Sr.,  Chairman, 
Federal  Deposit  Intoraiice  Corpora- 
tion, Before  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Bankers  Association  at  Mercedes,  Tex., 
May  25,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  BESLARKS 
aw 

HON.  JOE  M.  KILGORE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Erie 
Cocke.  Sr  Chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  recently 
made  a  speech  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Bankers  Association  of  Texas  which.  I 
think,  would  interest  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  because  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  about  the  opera-, 
tion  of  the  FDIC. 

His  remarks  follow: 

Next  month,  on  June  16,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  wUl  observe 
two  Important  mnestones.  We  will  cele- 
brate the  80th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  act  which  established  the  Corporation, 
and  we  wlU  dedicate  the  new  buUdlng  which 
will  house  the  Corporation.       $ 

We  are  proud  of  that  building.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  strength  and  durabUlty  of  the 
Corporation  and  its  great  benefit  to  the 
banking  Industry  since  President  Franklin 
Rooaevelt  signed  such  legislation  30  years 
ago.  on  June  16.  1933. 

But  the  building  symbolizes  more  than 
the  growth  of  the  Corporation.  It  stands 
for  the  Corporation's  aid  in  building  the 
strengths  of  the  >>»Tiv<ng  Industry.  We 
would  like  for  the  public,  Government  offl- 


clals.  and  particularly  bankers,  to  think  of 
the  building  as  their  own,  and  come  to  see 
us  when  they  are  In  Washington.  We  great- 
ly appreciate  b«uiker  visits  to  us  In  Wash- 
ington on  particular  business  or  when  in 
town  on  other  matters. 

The  Corporation  was  designed  to  serve 
the  public  through  service  to  and  with  bank- 
ers. Throughout  the  Corporation's  almost 
SO  years  of  operation.  It  has  devoted  every 
effort  to  give  the  best  possible  service  to 
the  banking  indxistry,  and  through  banking, 
to  the  public. 

One  of  those  efforts  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible service  has  led  to  continued  study  and 
analysis  of  the  Corporation's  Insxirance  "con- 
tract with  Insured  banks!  We  believe  that 
we  are  obligated  to  give  the  best  possible 
protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  con- 
sistent with  safety,  as  any  other  lns\irer 
would. 

For  that  reason  we  have  continuously  ex- 
amined the  Insurance  program,  aiming  at 
providing  either  reduced  costs  or  greater  cov- 
erage, commensurate  with  our  duty  to  main- 
tain the  adequacy  of  the  Insurance  fund. 

As  you  all  know,  the  adequacy  of  the  fund 
must  be  our  first  consideration.  That  fund 
Is  not  owned  by  the  Government,  and  It  Is 
not  owned  by  the  bankers  which  pay  assess- 
ments to  the  Corporation.  It  Is,  instecui,  a 
fiduciary  trust  for  depositors  of  Insured 
banks,  and  as  such,  we  believe  that  those 
depositors  should  be  given  the  greatest  pos- 
sible coveragre  consistent  with  sound  opera- 
tion of  the  banking  system  and  of  the  Cor- 
poration Itself. 

During  the  history  erf  the  Corporation,  the 
ceUlng  on  deposit  Insurance  protection  has 
moved  from  «2.500  to  $10,000.  with  an  In- 
crease to  »5.000  on  July  1.  1934.  and  to  the 
present  level  In  1960.  During  the  same 
period  the  basic  assessment  rate  for  insured 
banks  has  remained  unchanged  at  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent.  However,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Corporation,  the  effec- 
tive assessment  was  reduced  In  1950  by  stat- 
utory provision  of  the  Congress  for  credit 
of  60  percent  of  assessment  Income  after  de- 
duction of  Insurance  losses  and  expenses,  and 
In  I960  this  credit  was  Increased  to  66%  per- 
cent. With  these  credits,  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment on  Insured  banks  has  been  reduced  to 
an  effective  rate  of  one  twenty-seventh  of  1 
percent  In  1960.  and  In  1962  to  one  thirty- 
second  of  1  percent,  after  a  refund  to  banks 
of  62.4  percent  of  total  assessments  for  the 
year,  or  $126.9  mUllon. 

Given  the  experience  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  general  trend  of  the  economy,  we 
recommended  to  the  present  Congress  that 
the  Insurance  level  be  Increased  to  $25,000. 
Hearings  were  held  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  late  in  April,  and 
that  committee  Is  now  considering  several 
Identical  bills  to  Increase  the  limit. 

The  Corporation's  reconunendatlon  came 
after  long  study  and  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  Insurance  fund.  We  considered  the  loss 
experience  of  the  Corporation — ^whlch,  par- 
enthetically, I  might  say  we  tetA  is  quite 
good — and  the  cost  of  any  increase  to  the 
Corporation,  with  the  paramount  thought  In 
mind  that  there  would  not  be  any  Increase  in 
coet  whatever  to  the  banks  insured  by  the 
Corporation. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Corporation 
has  made  disbursements  of  $359.7  mlUlon  In 
connection  with  445  Insured  banks  In  finan- 
cial difficulty.  Estimated  recoveries  as  of 
December  31,  1962,  were  at  $329.2  million, 
resulting  in  an  indicated  loss  of  $30.5  mUllon. 
Additionally,  the  Corporation  has  collected 
$9  mUllon  of  Interest  and  allowable  return 
on  the  funds  advanced  in  159  of  the  445  cases 
cited,  reducing  the  potential  loss  to  Sipproxl- 
mately  $21.5  mUllon. 

In  projecting  the  cost  of  an  increase,  we 
used  the  experience  of  the  past  decade.  We 
felt  the  1930 's  could  not  be  iised  because  that 
J)erlod  reflected  the  excesses  Indulged  in  prior 


to  the  banking  holiday,  and  the  1940'8  showed 
a  history  dominated  by  World  War  n  and 
price  controls.  Throaghout  thoee  years  bank- 
loan  portfolios  were  declining  whUe  security 
portfolios  were  enlarging,  and  the  loss  ex- 
perience due  to  bank  failures  was  subnormal. 
The  past  decade,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  us  to  be  much  more  likely  to  be  akin  to 
the  period  through  1971  than  any  other 
period  of  the  Corporation's  existence. 

We  worked  out  figures,  baeed  on  projected 
deposit  Increase  to  $496,910  mlUlon  as  of 
December  31.  1971,  and  projected  loss  experi- 
ence, expenses,  and  income  from  assessments 
and  operations,  for  that  period. 

For  example,  the  lessening  of  the  accrual 
to  the  instirance  fund  through  December  31, 
1971,  would  be  $244,000  with  a  $15,000  cell- 
ing; $360,000  with  a  $20,000  ceiling;  and 
$445?000  with  a  $25,000  ceUing.  This  is  an 
average  annual  decrease  in  accrual  ranging 
from  $24,400  at  $15,000  coverage  to  only 
$44,500  at  $25,000  coverage. 

Expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  Insxirance  fund 
to  total  deposits,  the  flgvires  show  even  more 
dramatically.  On  December  31,,  1961,  the 
fund  was  $2,353,794,000,  for  a  ratio  to  totol 
deposits  of  0.84  percent.  Assuming  no 
change  in  Insurance  coverage  ($10,000),  the 
projection  to  the  end  of  1971  gives  a  per- 
centage of  0.96196  percent,  and  a  dollar 
amount  of  $4,202,902,000. 

Even  with  an  increase  in  insiu-ance  cover- 
age to  $25,000,  the  ratio  would  be  increased 
to  0.96185  percent,  or  only  eleven  one- 
thovisandths  of  1  percent  less  than  would 
accnie  at  the  $10,000  level.  Expressed  In  dol- 
lar amounts,  at  the  higher  instirance  level 
the  fund  would  be  at  $4,202,457,000  by  the 
end  of  1971,  or  again,  $44,600  less  per  axmum 
than  at  the  present  level. 

We  wanted  to  be  doubly  sure,  however..* 
that  our  figiires  allowed  for  any  contingency." 
So  we  went  back  and  reflgured  the  accruals 
to  the  fund  through  1971,  based  on  the 
$25,000  celling,  if  the  Corporation's  loss  ex- 
perience was  four  times  as  great  as  the  1952- 
1961  period,  and  we  found  that  even  that 
loss  ratio  would  affect  the  fund  only  mi- 
nutely. We  found  It  would  be  reduced  to 
0.96782  percent,  a  reduction  of  a  mere  forty- 
seven  one-thousandths  of  1  percent. 

Some  bankers  have  asked  why  we  cannot 
reduce  assessments  If  we  are  able  to  In- 
crease the  coverage  without  any  added  cost 
to  the  banks — and  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
proposed  increase  would  not  cost  Insured 
banks  one  penny. 

Our  major  consideration,  of  course,  m\ist 
be  to  the  adequacy  of  our  fund.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  determine  actu&rlaUy 
what  size  the  fund  should  be.  Discussions 
with  out-of -government  actuaries  as  well  as 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  been  moet  helpful. 

Our  experience  and  studies  at  the  Cor- 
poratioo.  however,  plus  the  data  that  the 
Corporation  has  been  able  to  collect  and 
analyze,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  de- 
posit Insurance  fund  of  1  percent  of  deposits 
of  Insured  banks  Is  the  smallest  that  shoiUd 
be  considered  adequate.  That  ratio  now 
stands  at  0.84  percent,  and,  based  on  current 
assessment  ratios  and  our  projections  of  In- 
come and  losses,  should  reach  0.96186  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  1971,  even  with  $25,000 
coverage. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  further  reduction 
in  assessnvents  is  actuarially  sound  at  the 
present  time,  tho\igh  we  continue  to  consid- 
er this  pKwslbUlty,  and  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  future,  when  the  fimd  is  near  cm-  at  1  per- 
cent, reductions  wlU  be  possible. 

Let  me  add  I  never  would  be  in  favor  of 
eliminating  assessments  entirely.  No  mat- 
ter how  large  the  fund  gets,  the  banks  should 
always  contribute  something.  If  only  to 
maintain  their  Interest  in  the  Corporation 
and  their  present  Ues  to  the  Corporation. 
Even  a  $1  assessement  would  still  keep  the 
banks  partner;  in  the  fund. 
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I  might  point  out  alao  th&t  our  in*Jor  con- 
cern in  recooamendlng  »n  Increaa*  in  oover- 
«g«  \M  to  fulfill  our  dutifls  to  th«  genenU  pub- 
lic, aa  custodians  at  s  flduclAry  trust.  W« 
•bould  provide  th«m  the  b«st  possible  cot- 
•rac*  vtilcti  U  sound  and  feasible 

Our  proposed  increase  would  help  do  this. 
For  example,  under  present  coverage  it  Is  . 
estimated  that  M.a  percent  of  the  accounts 
of  all  dsposttor*  are  fully  Insured.  At 
•35.000.  this  would  be  Increased  to  99.4  per- 
cent of  the  accounU  of  all  depositors.  ThU 
may  aeem  a  amsll  percentage  Increase,  but 
when  It  Is  broken  down  Into  numbers  of 
accounts.  It  Is  not.  It  represents  an  esti- 
mated 1,931.000  MldlttonAl  accounU  which 
would  be  covered  completely,  while  increas- 
ing from  58^3  percent  to  W.8a  percent  the 
amount  of  covered  deposits  in  dollars. 

Some  bankers  feel  that  an  Increase  to 
•35.000  protection  may  benefit  savings  and 
loan  assoclstlons  more  than  banks  because 
of  the  rate  competition  from  savings  and 
losn  associations.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  ws  at  the  Corporation  would  disagree 
with  thU  feeling. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rats  differentials 
have  been  shrinking  over  the  past  year  or 
two.  In  19«3.  when  banks  were  authorized 
to  pay  up  to  4  percent  In  Interest,  banks 
reported  a  time  and  savings  gain  of  18 
percent  while  savings  and  loan  share  ac- 
counts went  up  only  14  percent,  the  first 
time  In  many  years  that  conunerclal  banks 
gained  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  savings 
and  loims.  as  well  as  mutual  savings  banks. 
It  Is  notable  that  during  the  last  10  to  15 
years,  the  spread  ranged  from  Vt  percent  to 
as  much  as  114  percent,  but  since  January 
1,  1963.  It  has  been  reduced  to  not  more 
than  085  percent,  and  considerably  less  In 
certain  large  areas.  In  the  case  of  13-month 
time  certificates,  with  other  rates  In  projwr- 
tlon.  The  extreme  top  rates  on  the  West 
Coast  are  more  confusing  than  Informative 
when  the  whole  country  Is  being  evaluated. 
In  the  second  place,  official  announce- 
ments of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
In  recent  days  have  urged  Immediate  con- 
sideration to  fiirther  reductions  In  dividends, 
and  numerous  associations  all  over  the  Na- 
tion have  responded  with  announcements  of 
lower  dividend  rates.  This  clearly  suggests 
a  continuing  trend  to  a  lesser  spread  In  the 
rate  structures  of  conunerclal  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Another  suggestion  advanced  by  some 
bankers  Is  that  an  increase  in  deposit  In- 
surance levels  will  lead  somehow  to  bad 
t<*t«Mng  practices  and  laxity.  This  repeaU 
a  prophesy  made  in  1933.  when  opposing  any 
Insurance  whatsoever,  and  repeated  in  1950 
when  the  Insurance  level  went  from  •6.000 
to  •  10.000.  As  you  all  kiK}W.  it  didnt  happen 
either  time.  Nor  do  we  think  It  will  this 
time. 

Actually,  bank  managements  have  mate- 
rially improved  over  the  30  years  during 
which  the  Corporation  has  been  in  existence. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Corporation  re- 
stored and  helps  maintain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  Nation's  banking  system. 
We  can.  I  think,  go  further,  and  say  that 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
has  made  bankers  confident  in  themselves. 
Bankers  no  longer  need  hoard  cash  In  emer- 
gency conditions  which  prevailed  before  de- 
posit Insiirance  came  Into  being.  They  no 
longn-  need  to  tighten  up  on  new  loans  in 
order  to  maintain  liquidity  to  meet  possible 
runs.  The  public  knows  that  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  stands  behind 
the  Insured  bank,  and  the  public  does  not  fear 
for  Its  funds.  As  a  result,  bankers  can  con- 
tinue with  confidence  to  support  their  com- 
munities and  allow  loans  to  remain  on  the 
books.  Further,  they  can  continue,  when  the 
clouds  darken  In  the  economic  skies,  to  make 
loans  to  worthy  applicants  and  serve  the 
credit  needs  of  their  areas.  As  a  result,  the 
old  tendency  to  dry  up  funds  in  a  period  of 


crisis  and  thus  accelerate  the  crisis  has  dis- 
appeared. Thte  U  ons  rsasoo  why  levellng- 
off  periods  since  1951  have  not  deepened  into 
deep  receosion  or  depression. 

Another  reason  why  we  do  not  fesl  that  an 
Increase  in  coverage  will  lead  to  lax  bank 
management  Is  that  Insurance  will  not  cover 
all  deposlU.  There  will  remain  In  the  In- 
sured bank  system  a  large  amount  of  unin- 
sured funds,  and  prudent  bank  management 
must  consider  all  funds  In  their  operation. 

Presently,  of  the  approximately  •300  bil- 
lion in  deposits  In  insured  tMinks.  some  •las 
billion  is  uninsured  With  an  increase  in 
coverage  to  t^SOOO  euid  an  estimated  de- 
posit total  by  the  end  of  1971  of  •450  billion, 
some  •ISO  billion,  or  one-third  of  all  de- 
posits, would  be  uninsured. 

Without  question  this  tremendous  volume 
at  uninsured  deposits  would  act  as  one  fac- 
tor in  requiring  sound  and  prudent  bank 
management. 

Other  factors  also  can  be  cited.  The  pru- 
dent bank  manager  must  remember_that  he 
has  stockholders,  to  whom  he  must  account, 
and  for  whom  he  must  earn  an  adequate 
Income  while  preserving  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  their  Investments.  The  pru* 
dent  manager,  if  he  Is  to  attract  the  public's 
funds,  must  run  an  institution  which  main- 
tains the  public's  respect  and  trust.  The  pru- 
dent manager.  If  he  wishes  to  preserve  for 
himself  the  benefits  of  his  position  in  his 
industry  and  community,  will  want  to  main- 
tain a  sound  Institution.  And  finally,  the 
prudent,  sound  manager  must  satisfy  the 
supervisory  authorities.  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  other 
Federal  agencies,  and,  when  applicable.  State 
authorities. 

None  of  these  factors  can  be  Ignored,  and 
all  c€  them  require  that  a  bank  manager  run 
a  prudent,  sound,  commxmlty-orlented. 
profit-minded,  and  stable  institution. 

In  outlining  a  few  at  the  things  that  we 
feel  an  increase  in  Insurance  coverage  will 
not  do — such  as  give  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations an  edge  or  the  poesibility  that 
bank  management  might  tend  to  become 
lax — I  have  In  a  sense  outlined  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  are  for  the  increase  and  why 
we  feel  It  can  be  Justified. 

More  poflltively.  we  at  the  Corporation  feel 
that  the  Increase  Is  J\istlfied  because  it  will 
bring  an  added  element  of  strength  to  the 
national  economy  by  strengthening  the 
monetary  structure  and  encouraging  the 
placement  of  more  funds  in  Insured  Institu- 
tions, creating  greater  pools  of  lendable  capi- 
tal. 

This  would  be  particularly  effective  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  would  help  any  com- 
munity where  a  bank  closed,  by  making  a 
greater  amount  of  ftmds  available  promptly 
through  payment  of  Insured  funds  up  to 
•25.000.  The  additional  liqiildlty  of  the 
monetary  structure  in  such  a  town  would 
cushion  the  shock  and  enable  the  town  to 
recover  from  the  blow  of  a  closed  bank  all 
the  more  quickly.  This  would  be  especially 
true  of  the  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nessman, to  whom  the  loss  of  even  a  portion 
of  his  working  capital  for  any  period  of  time 
can  spell  the  difference  between  continued 
operation  and  failure. 

I  might  add  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  bank- 
ing institutions  as  well,  in  that  those  institu- 
tions would  be  able  to  retain  more  local 
funds  in  most  Instances. 

Too  many  people  forget  that  there  are.  as 
of  June  30,  1962,  7,746  one-bank-olBce  towns 
In  the  United  States,  where  the  local  insti- 
tution must  provide  all  the  financial  serv- 
ices that  the  conununity  is  to  get.  If  these 
one-bank-offlce  towns  are  to  retain  funds 
within  the  community,  they  must  be  placed 
with  the  bank  in  the  community.  With  a 
•  10,000  ceiling,  many  businessmen  and  de- 
positors may  place  funds  elsewhere  when 
they  have  reached  the  celling,  thus  sending 


out  of  the  community  and  Its  economic 
bloodstream  much  needed  funds.  The  pro- 
posal to  Increase  coverage  to  ^35,000  would 
be  of  inestimable  assistance  to  such  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  communities  they  serve, 
by  allowing  the  retention  of  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  In  a  single  account  on  an 
Insured  basis. 

In  such  communities  as  this  It  is  not  a 
question  of  consolidating  accounts  which 
may  be  partially  located  across  the  street, 
thus  leading  to  interbank  shifU  with  no 
positive  advantage  to  the  community.  In 
such  one-bank-offlce  conununltles  it  Is  a 
matter  of  concentrating  In  the  community 
as  much  of  the  funds  as  possible  which  are 
generated  within  the  community,  and  which 
represent  the  community's  financial  well- 
being. 

In  arguing  for  the  extension  of  Insurance 
coverage,  I  might  point  to  one  final  factor, 
the  strengths  that  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  adds  to  the  dual  bank- 
ing system. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  development 
of  free  banking  In  this  country  has  been 
paralleled  by  the  development  of  insti- 
tutions re<leslgned  to  protect  bank  creditors 
from  the  errors  and  abuses  of  freedom.  The 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is 
the  culmination  of  this  concern  for  deposi- 
tors, and.  as  I  outlined  enrlier,  the  capstone 
in  assuring  public  confidence  In  ovir  banking 
system. 

So  long  as  this  confidence  continues,  and 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Is  there  to  assure  it.  the  public  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  Its  trust  in  the  multiplicity  of 
Individual  banking  units  and  systems  of 
banking  control,  including  State-chartered 
systems  and  the  national  banking  systems 
It  is  no  accident  that  such  systems  have 
continued  to  flourish. 

We  at  the  Corporation  feel  an  Increase  in 
Insurance  coverage  to  •25.000  Is  both  Justi- 
fied, and  feasible.  We  feel  that  now  Is  the 
time  to  strengthen,  and  extend,  the  "shield  " 
whlsh  is  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

In  short,  we  have  four  recommendations : 
First,  we  support  the  results  of  our  nearly 
30  years'  study  on  the  feaaiblllty  of  an  in- 
crease In  deposit  Insurance  coverage. 

Second,  we  support  the  10  bills  introduced 
to  Increase  to  •25.000  Insxirance  coverage, 
bills  introduced  by  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  oth- 
ers, plus  Identical  bills  before  the  Senate. 

Third,  we  approve  fully  the  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  on  Financial  Institutions 
supporting  a  deposit  Insurance  increase. 

And  fourth,  we  support  the  administra- 
tion program,  as  outlined  to  us  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  That  program,  as  you 
may  know,  urges  that  legislation  to  increase 
coverage  on  deposits  and  savings  share  ac- 
counts should  also  include  provisions  for 
additional  safeguards  for  the  Insuring  in- 
stitutions, including  adequate  requirements 
on  reserves  and  Uqxildlty.  standby  authority 
over  maximum  Interest  and  dividend  rates, 
and  strengthened  oonfllct-of-lnterest  provi- 
sions. 


Sick    People    Need   Care,    Not    Research 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
a  prominent  physician  of  my  congres- 
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slonal  district.  Dr.  Louis  J.  Vorhaus, 
wrote  a  provocative  piece  about  proper 
care  tor  sick  people.  His  point  Is  that 
too  much  emphasis  on  research  tends  to 
downgrade  the  importance  of  day-to- 
day and  night- to- night  care  of  the 
ordinary  medical  case.  For  example, 
medical  facilities  and  proi>er  profes- 
sional attention  for  stroke  cases  is  al- 
most out  of  the  question  for  the  average 
person.  Research  should  be  a  matter 
of  highest  priority.  But  in  the  process 
there  should  not  be  a  loosening  of  em- 
phasis on  the  need  for  great  emphasis 
on  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  Illness. 

Dr.  Vorhaus"  article  is  worthy  of  note 
by  all  Members  of  Congress: 

Sick  Pcoplk   Nezd  Casz.  Not  Resxaech 
(By  Louis  J.  Vorhaus) 

The  medical  profession  Is  being  swept  up 
Into  a  crazy  sort  of  research  kick,  and  no 
one  seems  willing  to  stop  and  ask  what  the 
purposes  of  research  are.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  reached  a  more  sensible  balance  between 
medical  research  on  one  hand  and  medical 
care  on  the  other.  Our  achievements  in 
medical  science  must  be  utilized  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  Illnesses  of  people  who  are 
living  out  their  lives,  often  unnecessarily 
short  ones,  without  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  kind  of  medical  care  that  should  and 
could  be  available  to  them. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  medical  research 
should  cease.  Basic  research  must  continue 
U  we  are  going  to  gain  a  full  understanding 
d  the  processes  of  life  and  their  disturbances 
and  alterations  In  disease.  We  cannot  predict 
in  advance  what  will  come  of  a  research 
project,  and  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
have  been  achieved  after  years  of  seemingly 
fruitless  endeavor.  But  a  greater  proportion 
of  money  and  effort  should  be  directed  toward 
utilizing  the  available  knowledge.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  throughout  the  world  are 
stricken  with  diseases  which  we  already  know 
bow  to  prevent  or  cure.  Malaria  and  tuber- 
culosis, wound  Infections  and  parasitic  dis- 
eases, beriberi  and  childbirth  still  claim 
untold  victims  each  year.  Most  of  the  world 
Is  decades.  If  not  centuries,  behind  the  ex- 
pended medical  frontiers. 

Medically  affluent  America  appropriates 
substantial  sums  and  makes  great  efforts  in 
research  up>on  diseases  that  affect  relatively 
few  people.  We  seem  unwilling  to  expend 
much  of  our  resources  to  relieve  the  Illnesses 
and  sufferings  of  thoxisands  of  afflicted 
people.  For  every  individual  stricken  with 
cystic  fibrosis  or  multiple  sclerosis,  there  are 
countless  people  throughout  the  world  suf- 
fering from  dysentery,  hookworm,  and 
trachoma.  With  the  money  spent  studying 
muscular  dystrophy,  we  could  help  thou- 
sands disabled  by  malnutrition,  infectious 
diseases,  and  improperly  treated  wo\inds. 

Even  in  the  United  States  existing  Informa- 
tion, techniques,  equipment  and  treatments 
needed  to  combat  disease  are  not  available 
to  everyone.  While  traveling  through  the 
Midwest  recently.  I  had  occasion  to  stop  at 
a  small  conununity  hospital.  That  afternoon 
a  34-year-old  mother  of  three  young  children 
died  of  acute  kidney  fallxire.  In  the  previ- 
ous few  months  at  the  same  hospital  a  51- 
year-old  man  had  succumbed  to  hemorrhage 
due  to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  leaving  his  large 
family  destitute.  And  a  65-year-old  grand- 
mother had  died  of  a  heart  ailment.  All 
three  died  not  of  incurable  diseases  but 
simply  because  the  1963  level  of  medical 
science  had  never  reached  this  hospital 
located  beyond  the  influence  of  the  big-city, 
university-style  hospital. 

But  even  in  the  vast  urban  centers  medical 
care  bf  the  highest  quality  sometimes  is 
beyond  the  unfortunate  patient.  Not  long 
ago  an  elderly  patient  of  mine  suffered 


stroke.  Knowing  that  she  could  not  afford 
private  or  semlprlvate  care.  I  called  a  large 
hospital  nearby  to  try  to  obtain  a  ward  bed 
for  her. 

"A  stroke?"  inquired  the  resident.  "Sorry, 
we're  so  crowded  and  our  facilities  so  taxed 
that  we  must  use  our  beds  for  patients  we 
can  do  more  for  and  who  won't  require  long 
hospitalization.  You'll  have  to  send  her  else- 
where." 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds, 
existing  facilities  are  often,  of  necessity,  re- 
served for  "interesting"  complex  or  difficult 
ailments  only.  Although  we  live  In  an  age 
of  potential  medical  abundance,  too  many 
people  in  this  country  literally  want  for  ade- 
quate medical  attention.  The  cause,  we  are 
told,  is  a  shortage  of  doctors;  but  while  we 
certainly  need  and  could  use  more  doctors, 
some  of  today's  shortage  is  more  apparent 
than  real. 

From  1931  to  1960  the  number  of  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States  rose  from  156,406 
to  255,972.  For  180  million  people  this 
should  be  nearly  enough — ^a  doctor  for  every 
700  people.  During  this  same  time  the  per- 
centage of  doctors  engaged  in  full-time  prac- 
tice of  a  specialty  more  than  doubled,  as 
did  the  percentage  engaged  In  hospital  serv- 
ice, teaching  and  administration.  Mean- 
while, the  percentage  of  physicians  in  gen- 
eral practice  dropped  from  77.7  to  34.8  per- 
cent— an  actual  loss  of  over  32,000  general 
practitioners. 

Even  though  some  of  the  increase  In  the 
ranks  of  specialists  is  accounted  for  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  internists — spe- 
cialists who  often  play  the  role  of  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  in  big  cities  and  wealthier 
suburbs — there  can  be  no  denying  that  em- 
phasis in  the  medical  profession  has  shifted 
away  from  treating  the  everyday  Illnesses  of 
ordinary  people  to  the  glamorous  field  of 
specialization  and,  particularly,  of  medical 
research. 

The  recponslbility  for  this  shift  in  empha- 
sis can,  I  believe,  be  traced  directly  to  the 
Nation's  medical  schools  and  the  university 
hospitals  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 
Over  the  years  the  university  medical  cen- 
ters have  gradu£dly  abdicated  their  ancient, 
time-honored  function  as  clinical  centers 
for  ministering  to  the  sick  and  training 
medical  students.  Instead  they  have  in- 
creasingly become  medical  scientific-research 
institutes,  consequently  deemphaslzlng  the 
ordinary  problems  of  medical  care.  More 
and  more  fioor  space  Is  being  given  over  to 
research  laboratories,  conference  and  semi- 
nar rooms,  statisticians'  offices  and  chambers 
housing  elaborate  scientific  equipment.  Less 
and  less  floor  space  is  devoted  to  beds  for 
the  ill.  Similarly,  even  the  members  ot  the 
full-time  staff  at  medical  centers  sF>end 
more  and  more  time  on  research  projects, 
teaching  rounds,  scientific  lectures  and  aca- 
demic discussions — and  less  and  less  on  the 
needs  of  the  patients  in  their  hospital  beds. 

A  recent  study  monitored  two  interns  at 
a  university  hospital  and  found  they  spent 
barely  enough  time  with  a  patient  to  ejitab- 
lish  an  acquaintanceship,  much  less  a  rela- 
tionship. A  much  larger  propKirtlon  of  time 
was  spent  with  the  hospital  staff.  The  situ- 
ation in  this  hospital  Is  in  no  way  unique. 
Yet  internship  is  supposed  to  be  primarily 
a  clinical  experience :  This  Is  the  period  dur- 
ing which  a  young  doctor  gains  his  first  real 
experience  in  dealing  with  sick  people.  Re- 
search is  not  a  part  of  the  Internship  pro- 
gram. Obviously  hospital  staff  members, 
with  their  responsibilities  in  teaching,  ad- 
ministration and  research,  spend  even  less 
time  with  their  gatients — If  any — than  do 
interns.  And  so,  ^ith  decreasing  contact  be- 
tween doctors  cmd  patients,  a  cry  is  heard; 
"We  are  understaffed." 

Understaffed?    Look  for  a  moment  at  the 
typical  large  municipal  hospital.    In  the  past 
years  the  number  of  beds  was  reduced 
3,100  to  2,700  and  the  nvimber  of  pa- 


tients cared  for  fell  from  55,000  to  46,000. 
Dxirlng  this  same  period  its  staff  of  full-time 
physicians  doubled.     Yet  15  years  ago  there      ^^ 
were    enough    doctors.      Today    there    Is    a 
shortage. 

As  Interest  In  scientific  medicine  grows, 
devotion  to  people,  sick  with  ordinary  and 
unexciting  diseases,  msnes.  This  lack  of 
concern  for  the  commonplace  Illnesses  cuts 
two  ways.  First,  it  works  on  the  patient  who 
is  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  afflicted  with 
an  "interesting"  rare  or  complex  disorder. 
Second,  It  denies  the  doctor  in  training  the 
the  opportunity  of  examining  and  treating 
patients  wltb  the  kind  of  everyday  diseases 
he  will  meet  most  frequently  when — or  if — 
he  ever  engages  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Furthermore,  this  Interest  in  research  at 
the  expense  of  practice  is  self-perpetuating. 
With  medical  schools  continuing  to  Increase 
the  emphasis  on  the  scientific  aspects  of 
medicine,  graduates  tend  Increasingly  to  seek 
careers  In  academic  medicine  or  else  in  the 
practice  of  some  specialty  or  subspecialty, 
while  fewer  and  fewer  are  stimulated  to 
enter  general  family  practice  for  the  day- 
to-day  care  of  the  111.  Inside  most  univer- 
sity medical  centers  there  is,  in  fact,  a  feel- 
ing of  disdain,  if  not  downright  contempt, 
for  anyone  who  conducts  no  research  but 
merely  practices  medicine,  particularly  if 
that  practice  is  general  or  unspecialized. 
Moreover,  patients  tend  to  beoome  merely 
"cases"  to  study  and  to  provide  grist  for  the 
research  mill. 

It  is  natural  enough,  of  course,  and  right 
that  as  more  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge has  become  available,  interest  in  this 
aspect  of  medicine  has  grown.  It  Is  also 
natiu^  that  medical  students,  exposed  pri- 
marily to  the  cloistered  academic  atmosphere  ■ 
of  the  university  medical  center,  should  tend 
to  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  medical  aci- 
sntlst  rather  than  that  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner. But  even  these  understandable 
trends  do  not  completely  explain  the  pres- 
ent-day overemphasis  on  research  at  the  ex- 
pense of  healing.  Why  has  the  laboratory 
superseded  the  ward  as  the  focal  point  of 
activity  in  the  university  medical  center? 
Why  is  the  medical  practitioner  increasingly 
discouraged  from  participation  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  teaching  institution,  while  the 
full-time  staffs  sweU  with  each  passing  year? 

The  explanation.  I  think,  Ues  largely  in 
the  skyrocketing  costs  of  medical  education. 
In  1936.  for  example,  when  it  cost  •597.677 
to  operate  one  leading  medical  school,  tui- 
tion brought  in  22  i>ercent  of  the  annual 
revenue.  In  1961  expenses  had  risen  to 
•7,502,354 — but  tiiitlon,  although  tripled,  Ac- 
counted for  only  6  percent  of  that  amount. 
In  the  same  25  years  this  school's  income 
from  research  grants  rose  from  •139,078  to 
•4,359,656.  Without  these  millions  for  re- 
search, the  school  simply  coxild  not  have 
operated.  The  situation  Is  similar  at  most 
medical  schools. 

The  amount  of  money  available  in  the 
form  of  grants  for  medical  research  is  enor- 
mous, and  inevitably  a  large  proportion  ot 
this  money  spills  over  in  to  the  functioning 
of  the  medical  schools  and  university  hos- 
pitals themselves.  Thus  a  man  on  a  re- 
search grant  has  his  salary  paid;  his  tech- 
nician is  also  financed  by  the  grant;  and 
expensive  equipment — which  is  often  use- 
ful to  the  hospital  for  other  purposes — Is 
provided  by  the  grant. 

To  make  sxu'e  that  It  receives  Its  shars 
of  this  Income,  the  teaching  hospital  ob- 
viously must  Insreaslngly  emphasize  its  ac- 
tivities In  the  field  of  research.  The  result 
Is  predictable:  mcH-e  "scienctlfic  medicine" 
and  less  patient  care;  more  physicians  work- 
ing In  the  laboratory,  fewer  In  the  wards; 
more  emphasis  on  biochemistry,  less  on 
practice. 

Most  of  the  money  to  pay  the  annual  re- 
search bill  comes  from  the  taxpayer's  pock- 
et: Nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  grants  came 
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from  the  Federal  Ooverament  In  Qacal  1963. 
and  another  $142  mllUon  from  private 
sourcea.  Including  the  foundatlona  and  aa- 
sociatlona  which  conduct  frequent  public 
fundralslng  drlvea. 

How  well  la  thla  money  being  used?  Are 
the  reaitlta  worth  the  time  and  effort  so 
many  highly  trained  physicians  are  devoting 
to  these  projects?  How  much  of  the  re- 
search is  really  Important  and  worthwhile — 
and  how  much  merely  keepa  medical  re- 
searchers busy  and  generates  reports  to  justi- 
fy further  grants? 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  medical  staff 
.  conference  at  which  an  hous.  and  a  half 
was  devoted  to  the  new  method  for  de- 
tecting the  blood  level  of  certain  enzymes 
and  theii  value  in  the  dlagno8l8A>f  certain 
types  of  disease  in  the  pancreas.  In  the 
case  usee  for  illustration,  samples  of  in- 
testinal juices  and  blood  from  the  patient 
had  been  subjected  to  elaborate  and  time- 
consuming  chemical  analysis  by  a  team  of 
physicians  and  technicians. 

The  younger  men — Interns  and  students — 
left  the  conference  with  a  sense  of  high  ex- 
hilaration: Here  indeed  was  an  example  of 
medical  science  at  work  providing  new 
methods  for  detection  of  disease.  But  the 
older  doctors  knew  that  the  same  informa- 
tion could  have  been  obtained  by  a  careful 
history,  a  thorough  physical  examination,  an 
Intelligent  appraisal  of  the  routine  laboratory 
teats  and  close  observation  of  the  patient 
The  new  diagnostic  method  was  no  more 
certain,  took  more  time,  was  more  expensive 
tat  the  patient.  And  worst  of  all.  large  sums 
of  money  imd  effort  w«nt  Into  the  research 
to  develop  this  superfluous  test. 

There  are  two  justifiable  reasons  for  en- 
gaging In  medical  research.  The  first  Is 
puristic — the  scientist  searching  for  the 
truth  for  Its  own  sake,  laboring  to  learn  as 
an  eager  child  explores  his  environment  in 
order  to  better  understand  It,  Jxist  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge.  Such  a  scientist  should 
be  given  free  reign,  with  no  questions  asked. 
But  sadly,  this  sort  of  scientist  is  not  com- 
mon on  the  American  scene.  The  second 
valid  reason  for  research  In  the  field  of  medi- 
cal science  Is  humanistic — that  Is,  the  con- 
cern with  developln.g  better  ways  of  main- 
taining health,  and  dlagnoeing  and  treating 
the«  Illnesses  to  which  man  falls  heir. 

THZ  UZDICAL-CAKX  CAP 

Too  many  medical  researchers,  however, 
seem  to  be  less  interested  in  human  welfare 
or  the  quest  for  truth  than  In  personal 
aggrandizement.  Ambitious  and  aggressive, 
they  publish  p«pers  because  It  helps  their 
careers  to  publish  them,  not  because  they 
want  to  disseminate  information;  they  at- 
tend medical  meetings  not  to  listen  and 
learn,  but  to  talk  and  become  known.  Medi- 
cal research  Is  conducted  by  too  few  purists 
and  too  few  hunaanlsts. 

What  needs  to  be  done  seems  clear  to  me. 
We  have  fine  research  Institutes  in  America — 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research  in 
New  York,  for  example,  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda,  Md  Insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  should  be  expanded, 
should  receive  Increased  support  and  encour- 
agement.  Meanwhile,  university  medical 
centers  should  once  again  emphasize  their 
clinical  and  teaching  responsibilities,  with 
research  activities  receiving  proportionately 
less  emphasis.  More  money  and  effort  should 
b«  directed  to  closing  the  present  gap  be- 
twten  the  medical  care  potentially  available 
and  the  kind  that  people  are  actually 
receiving, 

iHStead  of  financing  medical  schools  by  the 
indirect,  inefflcient,  and  harmful  method  of 
giving  them  almost  unlimited  research 
grants,  we  should  support  them  more  directly 
with  grants  for  the  building  of  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  and  for  the  teaching  of  med- 
ical students.     Young  doctors  would  then  be 


more  adequately  trained  to  care  for  the  sick, 
and  more  would  be  stimulated  to  pursue 
careers  in  the  practice  of  medicine — In  the 
direct  and  present  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering In  achieving  a  better  balance  be- 
tween research,  teaching,  and  patient  care, 
research  need  not  suffer.  Intelligent  prun- 
ing and  wise  selection  would  only  serve  to 
eliminate  the  poorly  ^ncelved.  uninspired 
and  repetitious  research  projects. 

Scientific  research  has  (>enetrated  far  Into 
the  dim  and  misty  horizons  of  biology  and 
medicine  in  the  past  few  decades,  and  the 
promise  for  the  future  Is  bright.  This  re- 
search deserves  to  be  nurtured  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  flourish .  Let  us  not  forget  that 
benefit  to  humanity  remains  medical  re- 
search's principal  ralson  d'etre.  If  we  fall 
to  provide  the  wondrous  fruits  of  this  re- 
search to  all  mankind,  then  it  has  Indeed 
been  naught  but  a  fool's  errand. 


Troable  Over  Tuna 


EXTENSION  CfF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  Congress  is  heavily  bolster- 
ing Ecuador  with  US.  economic  aid  we 
And  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
height  of  disrespect  by  that  country. 
Ecuador  has  seized  two  American-flag 
tuna  clippers  and  has  shown  a  complete 
lack  of  willingness  to  diplomatically  re- 
solve the  differences  concerning  fishing 
rights  that  exist  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

Realizing  the  full  Impact  of  Ecuador's 
actions,  the  Congress  should  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  deny  any  economic  aid 
to  Elcuador.  and  to  any  other  foreign 
country  unfairly  harassing  or  seizing 
our  vessels. 

The  attention  of  my  coHeagues  is  di- 
rected to  the  June  1  editorial  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun  entitled  "Trouble  Over 
Tuna": 

Tkoxtblc  Ovn  TyNA 

The  detention  of  U.S.  fishing  boats  on 
cliarges  of  operating  wltliin  Ecuadorian  terri- 
torial waters  la  one  of  those  conflicts  that 
makes  a  headline  reader  ask  impatiently  why 
the  functionaries  of  a  small  and  faraway 
nation  have  to  raise  difficulties  when  the 
channels  of  diplomacy  are  already  overloaded 
with  international  rows.  But.  as  one  more 
flareup  over  fishing  rights,  it  is  also  a  recur- 
rence of  a  historic  friction  point;  and  as  an 
exacerbation  of  public  opinion  In  the  two 
countries  concerned  and  possibly  elsewhere 
along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  It 
can  affect  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  terri- 
torial waters  has  been  argued  for  centuries. 
,  most  notably  In  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  3-mile  limit  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  international  law  in  general  is 
not  universally  accepted,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific, a  aoo-mlle  limit  has  been  promulgated 
at  one  time  or  another  by  Ecuador.  Peru,  and 
Chile,  which  would  like  to  encompass  the 
Humboldt  Current  and  Its  wealth  of  .fish 
resources.  TTie  United  States  has  dutifully 
suffered  Soviet  Russian  "trawlers"  loaded 
with  detection  devices  to  approach  much 
closer  than  200  miles,  consistency  as  well  as 
precedent  support  the  case  of  the  tuna  fish- 


ermen seized   when,  their  claim  Is.  fully   13 
miles  off  the  Ecuadorian  coast. 

The  populations  of  South  American  ports 
know  and  care  little  about  international  law. 
as  the  crew  of  the  cruiser  Baltimore  dis- 
covered in  a  famous  incident  in  Chile  in 
1899.  In  the  current  age,  many  a  South 
American  unfortunately  enjoys  any  pretext 
for  assailing  the  United  States.  And  the 
tuna  fish — the  most  Important  of  the  world's 
commercial  fish,  with  virtually  every  fishing 
nation  after  it  and  U.S.  canners  prizing  it 
second  only  to  salmon — is  likely  to  go  on 
swimming  where  it  pleases,  in  splendid  dis- 
regard of  the  ipiaginary  lines  on  paper  maps. 


Says  Diversity  It  the  Key  to  Attracting 
and  Keeping  People  Content  in  Hagert- 
towB,  the  Hub  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAHTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  many  advantages  of  one  of  the 
cities  in  my  congressional  district.  The 
superior  c^jportunlties  of  Hagerstown, 
Md..  are  clearly  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  News  of  Frederick. 
Md.,  under  date  of  May  23.  1963.  written 
by  George  Rash  of  the  Hagerstown  E>aily 
MaU: 
Sats   Divxaarrr   Is  thx  Kkt   to   ArrmACTiNC 

AND    KXXPINO    PXOPLX    CONTXNT    IN    HaCCKS- 

TOWN,  THX  Hub  Crrr 

( By  George  Rash ) 

Hagcbstown. — This  Is  the  Hub  City — the 
town  growing  pains  that  most  visitors  like 
to  come  back  to  and  most  residents  don't 
want  to  leave — after  they  have  been  here 
a  while,  that  Is.     Diversity  is  the  key. 

Between  the  forested  and  protecting  walls^ 
of  the  Hagerstown  Valley,  the  city's  economy 
social,  and  cultural  spokes  extend  into 
SUtes — West  Virginia  6  milesto-^w^uth 
and  Pennsylvania  9  miles  to'tfie  north. 

Four  railroads,  no  longer  carrying  passen- 
gers, enter  the  city  from  the  four  points  of 
the  compcus.  and  U.S.  40  and  11  cross  In  the 
center  of  town. 

A  glance  at  the  license  plates  of  autos 
parked  on  the  city's  streets  and  shopping 
center  lots  attests  to  the  number  of  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  and  West  Virginians  who  come  from 
nearby  towns  for  work,  business  or  pleasure. 

The  city  Is  old — as  old  as  the  French  and 
Indian  War  era  when  it  was  a  trading  poet 
sitting  astride  what  was  to  become  the  Old 
National  Trail,  the  roful  to  the  West.  But 
Its  citizens  do  not  dwell  In  the  dawn  of  lu 
beginnings,  although  persons  knowledge- 
able to  the  subject  will  bend  your  ear  on 
matters  historic  by  request. 

In  the  Civil  War  Its  sympathies  were  on 
both  sides,  and  opfxising  armies  were  In  and 
out  of  town  so  much,  the  story  goes,  that 
most  people  had  two  sets  of  flags. 

The  city  Is  new — as  new  as  the  Interstate 
highways  that  are  beginning  to  fork  their 
way  around  its  perimeter,  and  the  $15  mil- 
lion Mack  Truck  engine  plant  employing 
3.000  on  a  200-acre  site. 

The  city  is  expanding,  reaching  out  to  an- 
nex land  within  the  metropolitan  area  where 
some  60.000  persons  reside. 

"The  city  must  expand."  says  Wlnrflow  F. 
Burhans.  Hagerstown's  thrice  elected  mayor, 
"or  be  strangled." 
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For  2  years  the  city  has  been  taking  In 
chunks  of  contiguo\is  territory,  so  that  Its 
once  rectangular  map  is  now  one  of  ragged 
edges. 

But  the  city's  past  and  present  are  not 
alone  the  keys  to  the  atmosphere  that  makes 
people  want  to  stay  (even  when  they  may  be 
furloughed  from  a  job  and  there  Is  employ- 
ment elsewhere)  and  keeps  'conventioneers 
wanting  to  come  back. 

The  word  Is  diversity — not  only  In  the  In- 
dustries and  agriculture  of  the  fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  Antletam  and  Conococheague 
Creeks,  but  in  the  resulting  culture  that 
make  It  a  logical  candidate  for  a  portrait  of 
"Small  Clty-UB.A." 

The  surrounding  valley  is  filled  with  apple 
and  peach  orchards,  wheat  and  corn  fields 
and  dairy  farms. 

The  fact  that  over  20.000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  Industries  In  the  area  Is  meaning- 
less unless  the  Impact  of  dlveralty  Is  con- 
sidered. 

They  build  everything  from  electronic 
parts  to  truck  engines,  make  clothing  from 
shoes  to  dresses,  manufacturing  from  pipe 
organs  to  furniture,  resulting  in  literally 
scores  of  occupations. 

Hagerstown  Is  not  a  satellite  city — the  eve- 
ning home  for  those  employed  In  other 
places,  and  Is  not  Influenced  by  such  larger 
communities  as  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Its  residents  are  happy  that  tbey  have  but 
to  take  a  ride  of  an  hour  and  half  or  less  to 
obtain  of  the  advantages  of  those  places. 

Hagerstown  is  a  religious  but  not  a  pnidlsh 
town.  The  number  and  variety  of  Its 
churches  constantly  increases.  Drives  for 
additions  and  buildings  are  well  subscribed 
and  Sunday  attendance  fills  the  streets  with 
tralSc. 

At  the  same  time  It  is  a  club  town,  with 
large  memberships  in  all  fraternal  and  social 
organizations. 

Wet  throughout  the  week  at  over  200  li- 
censed beverage  places  in  the  city  and  coun- 
ty, the  legally  dry  Stindays  are  somewhat 
dampened  by  the  20  or  so  special  "picnic" 
licenses  that  are  Issued  each  Sunday  to  clubs 
and  organizations  to  permit  the  sale  of  beer. 

Move  to  the  city  and  It  will  not  be  long 
before  a  new  acquaintance  suggests  a 
membership. 

The  nearby  Potomac  River  Is  the  summer- 
time meoca  of  hundreds  who  spend  the  week- 
ends at  their  clubhouses  or  on  their  boats, 
ranging  from  rowboats  to  cabin  cruisers  com- 
plete with  bunks  and  toUet. 

The  city's  government  Is  involved  in  the 
growing  pains  of  a  community  whose 
suburbia  has  seen  so  much  home  building 
that  the  he&lth  department  had  to  clamp 
down  on   permits  for  septic  tanks  In  some 


The  city  is  trying  annexation  as  a  solution, 
whUe  the  county  government  has  established 
the  suburban  santltary  commission  to  solve 
the  problem,  with  the  result  that  a  behind- 
the-scenes  war  is  being  waged  by  the  two 
agencies. 

The  city  has  refused  to  sell  water  to  the 
county  group,  and  the  county  group  is 
threatening  to  instaU  its  own  system. 

The  economic  development  commission, 
with  a  record  of  success  in  landing  some  In- 
dustries, Is  reaching  for  others  and  is  trying 
to  develop  tourism,  especially  to  the  AnUe- 
tam  Battlefield,  Harpers  Ferry,  Fort  Fred- 
erick. Washington  Monument  Park  and  C.  & 
O.  Canal  Park, 

The  city  government  Is  working  through 
an  urban  renewal  and  planning  commission 
to  completely  revamp  parts  of  the  dty  to 
rid  It  of  substandard  housing  and  decrepit, 
uneconomical  buildings. 

Tbiis  the  staid  and  box-Uke  architecture 
of  the  German  Influence  of  the  city's  earlier 
days  nuiy  give  way  to  something  new. 

Hagerstown's  citizens'  Interests  are  as  di- 
versified as  their  employment. 


A  s3rmphony  'A-chestra  concert  Is  likely  to 
pack  a  1,500-seaT  auditorium,  while  pro- 
fessional wrestling  show  may  have  a  turn- 
away  crowd. 

They  are  not  the  same  people,  of  course. 

A  county  art  museum  show  will  bring 
entries  and  visitors  from  all  over  the  vsJley, 
and  an  establishment  featuring  hardsheU 
crabs  on  a  Friday  night  can't  supply  enough 
seats. 

The  interest  in  country  club  life  Is  such 
that  the  two  clubs  here  are  expanding  their 
facilities. 

A  new  junior  college  Is  being  planned  to 
handle  the  expanding  demand  for  education. 

This  diversity  of  activity,  of  Interests,  of 
employment,  occupation,  and  scenery  allows 
something  for  everyone.  It  could  be  the 
caiise  of  people  hanging  on  to  the  town. 

Hagerstown  Is  not  a  timorous  young  girl, 
nor  a  woman  enfeebled  by  age. 

She  is  a  healthy  middle-aged^ gal,  reaching 
out  to  the  future,  holding  on  to  her  past, 
and  enjoying  the  present. 


Rebuilding     Slam     Area*     Withont 
Dislocating  Tenants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
I^)eaker,  one  of  the  major  problons  In 
urban  renewal  and  area  redevelopment 
programs  is  the  cost  of  relocating  the 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  restored. 

In  New  York  City  this  cost  averages  at 
about  $1,000  per  family.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  the  redevelopment  and  construc- 
tion program,  many  of  the  residents  who 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
do  not  return  to  their  former  locations, 
causing  a  disruption  in  family  life;  in 
long  and  old  associations  w%th  neighbors ; 
complete  changes  in  the  complexion  of 
a  neighborhood  adversely  affecting 
churches  and  the  makeup  of  their 
parishes;  the  balance  and  planning  for 
prop>er  schooling;  and  of  course  the 
econMnic  impact  upon  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  shopwwner  is  apparent. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  commend  to  you  the  idea 
submitted  by  the  architectural  firm  of 
Wechsler  and  Schimenti  with  their  sys- 
tem of  rebuilding  slum  areas  without 
dislocating  tenants.  Their  idea  has  a 
patent  pending  and  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  to  you : 

WSCHSLXB  &   SCRtmNTI   STSTCM   OF  RKBTTILO- 

iNO    Slttic    Areas    WrrHoxrr    Dislocatino 

Tin  ANTS 

There  has  been  a  clamor  recently  to  call  a 
moratorium  on  new  construction  because  of 
the  hardships  encovmtered  In  the  relocation 
of  tenants.  We  believe  the  method  descrlbea 
herein  will  solve  this  problem. 

Public  ofllclals  have  been  looking  for  va- 
cant land  but  apparently  there  Is  very  little 
In  the  locale  of  slum  areas  upon  which  to 
build  low-cost  housing. 

We  have  discovered  however,  that  there 
Is  much  vacant  area  upon  which  to  buUd, 
but  it  hasn't  been  noticed  up  to  now.  Sur- 
prisingly it  Is  all  over  the  city.  It  Is  our 
city  streets  and  in  many  places  the  rear 
yards  right  adjacent  to  all  our  slum  build- 
ings— this  Is  our  vacant  land. 


Take  a  street  in  any  slum  area  running 
from  avenue  to  avenue.  Such  a  street  In 
Manhattan  is  approximately  700  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide  from  building  line  to  build- 
ing line. 

First,  we  construct  a  17-story  building  in 
the  street  area  from  curb  to  curb.  This 
portion  of  building  will  contain  apartments 
on  only  one  side  of  the  corridor.  When  tlris 
section  of  the  building  Is  completed,  the 
tenants  from  one  side  of  the  slvmi  back 
move  into  the  newly  constructed  portion  of 
the  building. 

When  tenants  are  out  of  the  slum  build- 
ings, they  will  then  be  demolished.  The  sec- 
ond portion  of  new  building  will  be  attached 
directly  to  the  corridor  mentioned  above. 
When  this  portion  of  building  Is  completed 
the  tenants  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
slum  block  will  be  moved  Into  this  newly 
constructed  portion  of  the  bxiUding,  demo- 
lition of  the  remaining  sliun  buildings  fol- 
lows and  lo  and  behold  we  now  have  a 
completely  new  building  with  corridor  In 
the  middle  and  apartments  on  both  sides 
<rf  the  corridor.  The  street  floor  will  have 
no  ap>artinents  but  will  be  completely  open 
for  p>arking  of  cars. 

Hiaving  closed  one  city  street  we  simply 
relocate  a  new  street,  if  necessary,  where  the 
yards  behind  the  demolished  slum  buildings 
were  located. 

As  to  existing  sewers  and  other  public 
utUitlee,  these  can  remain  in  their  existing,' 
locations  as  they  will  still  be  located  under 
the  open  pcu-king  area,  under  tiie  new  buiVi- 
Ings,  of  course  there  wUl  be  some  minor 
alteration  to  these  existing  utilities. 

I^e  average  slum  block  is  about  700  feet 
long  containing  about  50  tenements  4  to  6 
stories  In  height.  The  tenements  Are  oc- 
cupied by  about  560  tenants.  Therei^ore  tbe 
new  buildings  wovUd  be  approxlm'.itely  700 
feet  long  by  65  feet  wide  and  17  stories  In 
height,  large  enough  to  receive  ail  the  ten- 
ants on  the  block  plus  an  aadltlonal  76 
apartments  for  tenants  from  other  areas. 

The  simplicity  at  tbe  metho<^  is  self -appar- 
ent as  tiie  tenants  can  stay  lu  the  old  build- 
ings and  watch  their  new  hcHnes  being  con- 
structed before  their  very  eyes  and  when  the 
new  biiUdlngs  are  completed  tbey  simply 
move  from  the  old  Into  the  new  without 
causing  hardship  to  anyone. 

This  system  could  quite  possibly  be  used 
In  any  city  throughout  the  country. 


Escape  From  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
may  give  us  the  clue  to  the  strange  ma- 
neuvering on  foreign  pwlicy  in  which  the 
President  indulges.  It  may  be  that  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  world  situation  and  his  inability  to 
cope  with  the  power  politics  on  the  world 
stage,  he  is  in  reality  seeking  an  escape 
from  foreign  policy. 

What  Foxdcn  Polict? 

Senator  J.  WnjjAX  Fxti.bkight's  prepos- 
terous suggestion  that  Congress  be  deprived 
of  the  power  to  overrule  the  President,  espe- 
cially In  regard  to  foreign  policy,  violates 
the  principles  of  the  Republic,  as  we  have 
said.  It  also  prompts  an  obvious  qiiestlon 
which  the  Republican  leaders  of  Congress 
have  now  risen  to  ask:  What  foreign  poUcy? 
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Ten  other  RepubUcana  JolAed  Senator 
DiucsxM  and  R«preaentatlve  Hallkck.  mi- 
nority leaden  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
in  demanding  that  the  administration  ex- 
plain what  lU  foreign  policy  Is — If  It  has 
one.  Dtscoverlng  what  our  foreign  policy  U. 
the  Republicans  said,  la  "one  of  the  major 
problems  In  Washington  today  " 

And  well  It  might  be.  Wherever  trouble 
arises,  we  seem  to  have  two  policies.  One 
Is  to  denounce  In  Brm  words  any  threat  to 
freedom  or  to  our  own  security;  then,  having 
thus  shaken  our  flat,  we  alt  down  again  to 
wait  and  see.  while  the  administration  tells 
us  that  there  Is  really  nothing  to  get  excited 
about. 

TtM  Ck>mm unlet  "military  presence"  In 
Cuba  was  long  ago  labeled  "Intolerable."  yet 
It  has  been  and  still  Is  being  tolerated.  What, 
the  Republicans  ask.  became  of  the  on-site 
Inspection  plans  which,  we  thought,  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev?  "No  one  seems  to 
know  " 

In  Laoa  the  agreement  oq  a  neuUallst 
regime  was  hailed  as  an  end  to  the  Commu- 
nist threat  In  that  country.  "If  the  Com- 
mxinlsts  were  to  dominate  this  country,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  of  Laos  In  1961,  "it  would  en- 
danger the  security  and  peace  of  all  south- 
east Aala."  Yet  today  the  neutralist  leader. 
Prince  Souvanna  Pbouma,  concedes  that  he 
Is  all  but  powerless  against  the  Communists. 

The  administration  has  made  strong  pro- 
nouncements about  the  Importance  of  NATO 
and  about  free  trade  with  an  expanded  E^uro- 
pean  Common  Market.  Yet.  as  the  Republl- 
cana  point  out,  "Preeldent  Kennedy's  so- 
calle^ grand  design  for  Europe  Is  now  In- 
operative," and  the  NATO  alliance,  "despite 
a  modest  recovery  attempt  last  week  at  Ot- 
tawa, is  In  a  doubtful  condition.  •  •  •  Most 
of  its  members  have  been  aggrieved  by  one 
policy  mishap  or  another  sponsored  by  the 
Kennedy  admlnistratloa.' 

The  White  House  eeems  to  be  so  full  of 
adviaers  tbat  they  never  get  around  to  agree- 
ing, and  the  President  is  trying  to  accept  all 
Of  their  advice  at  oiice.  When  the  cocut 
•eema  clear,  he  can  follow  the  advice  of  the 
"hawks."  who  want  x>  talk  tough  to  the 
Communists:  when  tie  tough  talk  brings 
forth  scowls  from  Moscow,  he  can  shift  to 
the  advice  of  the  "do^es,"  who  preach  pe«u:e 
at  all  costs:  and  our  stem  warnings  EU'e  lost 
in  a  muddy  stream  of  conversation  at  the 
United  Nations  or  some  such  place. 

This  lan't  a  foreign  policy;  it  is  the  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  one.  Yet  this  Is  the 
so-called  policy  which  Mr.  FinjuuoHT,  chair- 
man ot  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, would  exempt  from  the  will  of  Con- 
gress  and  of  the  people. 


Let's  HaTe  tke  Truth  Aboat  Krebiozea 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OI' 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   mew    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Ml'.  Speaker,  the  time 
Is  fast  approaching  when  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  will  ban  the  use  of 
Krebiozen.  That  date  Is  June  7.  I  wish 
again  to  urge  that  this  action  not  be 
taken;  that  the  continued  use  of  Krebio- 
zen be  permitted  until  objective  tests 
show  that  It  Is  either  a  control  for  can- 
cer or  worthless.  Tills  is  the  only  fair 
thing  to  do  for  the  hundreds  who  now 
believe  that  they  are  living  only  because 
of  Krebiozen. 


Good  sense  has  been  crfhtinually  urged 
in  this  situation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  nilnois.  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
by  newspaper  articles  by  Bob  Farrell  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Mr  Parrell's  col- 
umn of  May  20.  1963,  Is  commended  to 
the  attention  of  .our  colleagues  and 
follows : 

Good  Mosninc  Bob  Passcll — And  thx 
Wholk  TatTTH  Shall  Make  Us  Faxx 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  or  any  In- 
formation that  the  use  of  Krebioeen  can 
cure  or  control  cancer.  I  only  know  that  I 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Freedom  House, 
where  I  heard  documented  cases  of  terminal 
and  Incurable  cancers  by  the  very  people  who 
were  involved  testify  openly  that  their  can- 
cers were  now  controlled  and  in  some  cases 
completely  gone  I  have  become  interested 
in  the  problems  of  these  people  since  on 
June  7  of  this  year  the  sale  and  use  of  this 
drug  Is  going  to  be  prohibited  A  strong  ele- 
ment in  making  this  so  is  the  American 
Medical  Association  which  has  advised  its 
legion  of  members  that  the  drug  is  dan- 
gerous when  used.  Because  of  their  findings 
doctors  refuse  to  use  it  or  recommend  it,  and 
in  fact  frown  upon  it.  Thus  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Is  banning  it. 
This  disturbs  me  for  many  reasons 
First  of  all.  having  approved  Its  use  for 
s6me  13  years,  the  FDA  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  ban  it  Just  like  that,  not  on  its  own 
decision  nor  on  that  of  the  AMA.  The  drug 
should  be  tested  and  If  the  facts  check  out 
then  the  drug  should  not  only  be  allowed  to 
continue  being  used,  but  doctors  all  over 
the  Nation  and  world  aheuld  be  advised  of 
this 

Three  thousand  doctors  have  used  Krebi- 
ozen and  there  are  4.500  documented  case 
histories  to  prove  Dr.  Durovic's  and  Dr.  Ivy's 
findings. 

Dr.  Andrew  Conway  Ivy,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  fight  for  the  reco^iltlon  of  Krebiozen, 
is  one  of  America's  leading  men  of  science. 
Dr.  Ivy  In  1947  was  chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  world  medicine  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  of  doctors  Indicted  for  cruel  and 
Inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  on 
the  pretext  that  medical  knowledge  would 
be  furthered. 

Dr.  Ivy  was  awarded  In  1953  the  Pc^>e  Plus 
XII  citation  for  great  services  to  humanity. 
Dr.  Ivy  was  presented  with  a  Presidential 
Citation  for  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Dr.  Ivy  has 
taught  more  than  6.000  students,  had  an 
active  part  In  1,300  medical  projects,  has 
written  for  scientific  Journals,  discovered 
most  ot  the  body's  hormones,  crusaded 
against  the  quota  system  (limiting  the  num- 
ber of  medical  students  on  the  basis  of  race 
and  religion). 

Dr.  Ivy  is  a  life  member  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians;  held  a  membership  In 
10  research  committees:  a  director  of  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute  In  Bethes- 
da,  Md.;  former  chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Pathology  and  Physiology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association:  director  at  large  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and  the  holder  of 
doeens  of  other  posts  In  medicine  as  im- 
portant as  those  already  listed. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  distinguished  career  of 
ability,  dedication  and  service. 
*  How  can  any  government  agency  or  any 
body  of  medical  men  cast  any  aspersions  on 
•ne  who  has  reached  so  high  an  attainment 
In  the  science  of  medicine? 

Why  It  this  man  and  his  associates  being 
subjected  to  the  vilest  treatment?  Why  is 
this  scientist  being  called  names  which  sug- 
gest he  might  be  a  quack?  As  I  have  said 
so  many  times  over  and  over  again.  Why? 
why?  why? 

Are  other  learned  men  Jealous  of  Dr.  Du- 
rovic  and  Dr.  Ivy?  Have  other  men  an  ax 
to  grind   to  prevent  Drs.  Ivy  and  Durovlc 


being  acknowledged  as  the  first  to  break 
through  in  cancer  chemotherapy? 

Why  should  we  the  people,  one  of  every 
six  of  whom  will  die  from  cancer,  be  in  the 
middle  of  a  quarrel,  when  all  of  the  energy 
being  exercised  could  be  put  to  better  use 
In  acclaiming  it  or  proving  it  a  fraud  if  it  Is 

I  want  you  to  read  the  following  letter 
that  arrived  in  this  morning's  mail.  I  never 
met  nor  do  I  know  these  people: 

"Thank  you  for  your  article  "Kreblozen's 
Fight  So  Others  Might  Live  '  During  the 
past  2  years  I  have  watched  a  Krebiozen 
miracle.  I  am  also  hearuick  to  think  that 
this  wonderful  medicine  which  has  brought 
hope  and  relief  to  so  many  cancer  patients 
is  about  to  be  banned  on  June  7.  As  a  reg- 
istered nurse.  I  heard  of  this  Krebiozen 
medication  for  the  first  time  about  15  years 
ago  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Ivy's  Initial  statement 
in  favor  of  Krebiozen. 

"I  was  living  in  Chicago  at  the  time  and 
remember  ail  of  the  controversy  about  1^  I 
dismissed  it  all  as  'quackery'  along  with 
many  other  professional  men  and  women.  I 
had  not  thought  much  about  it  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  someone  placed  a  copy  of 
Bailey's  book  In  my  hands.  I  have  been 
living  In  Brooklyn  for  the  past  8  years.  My 
husband  is  the  pastor  of  the  Dean  Street 
BaptUt  Church.  We  have  a  church  organUt, 
Caryl  Segerstrom.  She  U  a  music  teacher 
at  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.  She  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  Intelligent  person.  In  April 
1941  she  was  a  patient  at  Grand  Central 
Hospital  In  New  York  City.  Her  chest  was 
filled  with  fluid  and  her  report  was  meta- 
stasis of  the  mediastinum. 

"Her  own  doctor  stated  that  she  was  'full 
of  dlMMe'  and  that  he  had  done  all  that  be 
could  for  her.  She  had  had  all  the  X-ray 
treatments  they  could  safely  give  her. 

"I  thought  of  Krebiozen  again  and  hap- 
pened to  read  an  article  la  the  paper  about 
it.  I  spoke  to  Caryl  and  asked  her  to  pray 
about  taking  this  medication. 

"Someone    telephoned    her    one    day    and 

told    her    about    Dr.    W In    Brooklyn. 

Notiilng  in  this  conversation  had  anything 
to  do  with  Krebiozen.  She  went  to  visit 
him  and  during  the  conversation  she  men- 
tioned it. 

"He  stated  that  he  would  give  It  to  her 
because  she  was  'full  of  disease'  and  had 
nothing  to  lose. 

"When  she  first  went  to  see  Dr.  W 

she  was  so  weak  she  could  hardly  speak. 
She  had  almoet  reached  the  decision  to  give 
up  her  teaching  position. 

"I  only  wish  you  could  see  her  now.  She 
U  like  a  new  person.  She  has  taken  Krebio- 
zen for  a  years.  She  has  a  full  teaching 
schedule.  Now.  why  should  wonderfully  In- 
telligent, useful  people  as  Caryl  be  deprived 
of  this  drug? 

"Two  wonderful  years  and  she  is  feeling 
fine  and  no  symptoms  of  any  kind. 

"What  can  I  do  to  aid  in  this  fight?  My 
husband  and  I  are  deeply  concerned  as  we 
have  watched  her  progress  carefully. 
Couldn't  you  go  on  television  to  plead  this 
cause? 

"The  public  should  know  the  gross  injus- 
tice that  will  be  done  If  this  drug  is  banned. 
I  beg  of  you  to  do  what  you  can  and  if  Caryl 
and  my  husband  or  myself  can  help,  call  on 
us. 

"Mrs.  H.  KxNNXTH  Nelson."      i 

Krebiozen  has  been  in  tise  for  12  years. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  ap- 
proved iU  use  all  that  time.  The  only  ob- 
jectors to  its  use  then  and  now  has  been  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Medical  News  an- 
nounced that  the  AMA  praised  a  drug 
(nothing  to  do  with  cancer)  and  even  rec- 
ommended its  use.  knowing  that  the  KDA 
had  not  as  yet  passed  on  it. 

I  cant  figure  that  out.  Perhaps  Senator 
Paul  Douglas'  statement  that  the  AMA  is 
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an   agency  with  "dictatorial"  powers  could 
well  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

The  Senator's  Interest,  together  with  that 
of  many  other  Senators,  might  not  only  cor- 
rect some  of  those  powers,  if  the  need  be, 
but  will  also  result  in  the  happy  conclusion 
that  Krebiozen  be  given  Its  day. 


Wbeat  Vote  Is  More  Than  Jost 
DisapproTal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  column  writ- 
ten by  William  V.  ELrause,  editor  of  the 
Peabody  (Kans.)  Gazette-Herald,  which 
is  deserving  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  who  are  interested 
In  a  healthy  and  progressive  agriculture 
for  our  Nation : 
Whxat  Vote  Moex  Than  Just  Disapproval 

Last  week's  surprisingly  onesided  defeat 
of  the  proposed  19^64  wheat  program  by  the 
wheat  growers  of  America  has  been  analyzed 
and  studied  by  everyone  from  street-comer 
philosophers  to  the  top  Intellects  In  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  everyone  is  wondering  is 
Just  why  the  vote  went  as  it  did  and  wiiat 
does  it  mean. 

Of  course,  it  obviously  means  that  farm- 
ers were  not  happy  with  the  proposed  wheat 
program  and  that  they  were  resUess  tinder 
more  and  more  Government  controls.  It 
means  that  they  are  probably  fed  up  with 
the  frustrations  of  dealing  with  bureau- 
crats, large  and  small. 

But  it  may  well  be  that  the  vote  was  an 
Indication  of  something  even  deei>er.  Some- 
thing that  we  have  felt  for  BC»ne  time  and 
mentioned  before,  and  that  is  a  general 
farmer  dissatisfaction  with  his  position  in 
the  Nation's  economy  and  with  his  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  everyone  else — Government, 
big  business,  and  labor. 

Farmers  have  felt  for  a  long  time  they 
were  not  getting  a  fair  shake  aU  around. 
They  buy  at  set  prices  (after  dickering,  of 
course)  and  they  sell  at  prices  set  by  some- 
one else.  For  a  long  time  they  looked  to  the 
Government  to  even  things  up  for  them,  but 
the  Government  has  not  done  that.  Gov- 
ernment programs  have  >een  some  help  In 
some  areas.  They  have  kept  prices  on  pro- 
ducts the  farmers  sell  fairly  stable,  but  It 
still  seems  that  the  farmer  is  somewhere  be- 
hind the  majority  of  the  economy,  and  it 
seems  to  him  that  that  is  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment, big  business,  and  big  ^bor  want  it. 

A  good  indication  of  genuine  farmer  un- 
rest was  shown  In  thv^past  couple  years  by 
the  growth  of  the  controversial  NFO  organi- 
zation. This  organization  operates  in  a 
manner  entirely  alien  to  what  farmers  are 
accustomed  to,  but  It  attracted  a  lot  of  sup- 
port. It  iiad  rather  limited  success,  but 
those  outside  of  farming  could  well  take  a 
look  and  a  listen,  for  the  NFO  gave  some 
brofkl  hints  as  to  how  far  a  farmer  might 
go  if  they  are  pushed  back  too  often. 

Now,  comes  the  resounding  defeat  of  the 
wheat  plan.  If  this  does  not  indicate  genu- 
ine farmer  unrest,  we  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

Fanners  dont  control  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  any  more,  but  that  doesn't 
mean    they    aren't    important.    Obviously, 


anyone  who  controls  the  production  of  food 
is  vital  in  any  nation.  Less  obviously,  but 
almost  as  important.  Is  the  fact  that  farm- 
ers are  among  the  Nation's  biggest  consum- 
ers, and  farm  prosperity  Is  Important  not 
only  to  Peabody  and  Marlon  and  Florence, 
but  also  to  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and 
Detroit. 

A  farmer  who  uses  $25,000  to  $50,000 
worth  of  machinery,  tbxee  or  four  dozen  rub- 
ber tires,  metal  buildings  and  fence,  other 
building  materials,  a  huge  amount  of  gaso- 
line and  oil,  to  mention  only  the  principal 
items,  will  consume  many  times  more  thSLXX 
a  city  laborer  who  uses  only  a  car  and  a  few 
appliances.  A  farm  depression  would  quick- 
ly wreck  the  entire  economy  and  any  nnart 
economist  knows  it. 

Farmers  are  no  longer  a  bunch  of  dumb 
lilcks,  If  they  ever  were.  Many  of  them  are 
college  educated,  nearly  all  of  them  are  self- 
educated  to  a  Biuprlslng  degree.  They  know 
what  is  going  on  around  them  and  they 
can't  be  fooled  very  often.  And  they  are 
restless  with  their  lot. ' 

In  the  lifetime  of  many  of  our  readers, 
history  has  recorded  the  great  move  of  labor 
for  better  conditions,  then  came  the  move  of 
teachers  and  professional  people  for  a  better 
station  in  life.  Farmers  might  well  be  next, 
and  they  have  tremendous  weapons  to  use  in 
bettering  their  position. 


Barbara  Ward's  Speech 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or  MxcHiOAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  note  a  signi- 
ficant and  provocative  talk  which  was 
given  at  Williamsburg,  Va..  on  June  2,  by 
Barbara  Ward,  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  the  world's  economists. 

Miss  Ward,  who  is  probably  best 
known  for  a  number  of  imp>ortant  books, 
Including  her  most  recent  book  entitled 
"India  and  the  West,"  chose  historic 
Williamsburg  as  the  scene  from  which  to 
comment  on  the  American  initiative. 

She  makes  a  telling  point  that  Amer- 
icans have  in  their  hands  today  an  oi>- 
portunity  to  make  ^  significant  a  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  of  our  society 
as  our  Pounding  Pathers  had  \n>  the 
1770:s,  two  centuries  ago.  The  text  of 
her  address  follows : 

Barbara  Ward's  Spxkch 
If  we  look  back  on  the  men  who  framed 
the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Fights  over  the 
Interval  of  nearly  two  t\upultuoua  centuries, 
oxir  first  Impression  must  sxirely  be  one  of 
amazement  at  the  universality  and  audacity 
of  their  political  imagination.  They  were 
themselves  heirs  of  one  of  the  great  pioneer- 
ing ventures  of  humanity — the  drive  which 
took  the  cockleshell  boats  of  Europe  round 
the  world  and  established  for  the  first  time, 
against  fearful  hazards,, the  concept  of  a  sin- 
gle, terrestrial  habitation  for  the  human 
race.  Then,  within  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  this  first  revolutionary  expansion, 
here  were  the  sober  burghers  of  Williamsburg 
making  quite  as  remarkable  a  set  of  afflrma- 
tlons  about  the  poUtlcal  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  this  one  human  family. 

We  must  note  ttiat  they  did  not  speak  for 
Virginians  only,  or  even  for  Americans.  The 
universal  note  Is  struck  in  the  first  great 


formulation  of  American  Ubtrtles:  "All  men 
are  equally  free  and  independent,"  "all  have 
certain  Inherent  rights,"  "Government" — In 
other  words  ail  governments— "ought  to  be 
instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protec- 
tion, and  security  of  the  pecple,  nation,  or 
community."  There  is  nothirg  restricted  or 
parochial  here.  These  forefatliers  of  ours,  in 
their  wigs  and  kneebreeches  and  flowered 
waistcoats,  believed  themselveti  to  be  acting 
beyond  any  local  custom  or  tradition.  They 
believed  that  they  spoke  for  all  mankind. 

The  aspiration  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  the  apparent  narrow- 
ness of  their  political  scope  &Jid  the  real 
inhibitions  of  their  physical  endowment. 
Here  they  were,  13  separate  oDlonles,  not 
yet  certain  whether  neighbors  would  be 
ready  to  share  sovereignty,  even  less  certain 
whether  the  power  of  Britain  covUd  be  suc- 
cessfully withstood.  To  seaward  lay  uncer- 
tainty and  hostility;  Inland,  a  vast  unknown 
where  French  pretensions  and  Indian  enmity 
had  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  So,  faced  with  _ 
odds  which  only  seem  favorable  because  we ' 
know  the  outcome,  they  spoke  not  as  t>e- 
ieaguered  citizens  but  as  heirs  and  perpetu- 
ators  of  human  freedom  itself.  We  have  to 
try  with  all  our  imaginative  powers  to  recre- 
ate the  magnificence  of  their  audacity.  Cus- 
tom has  staled  it  for  us.  We  take  for  granted 
what  should  still  leave  us  speechless  with 
surprise. 

KARLT    OBSTACLXS    CTTZD 

Their  audacity  stands  in  ail  the  sharper 
contrast  because  of  their  physical  Insuffl- 
clencies.  Communication  and  transport 
tended  to  separate  them  rather  than  draw 
them  closer.  Coming  to  share  In  these  fes- 
tivities, I  could  breakfast  in  London  and 
take  luncheon  In  New  York.  In  Jefferson's 
day,  one  would  not  have  reached  half  way 
to  Baltimore.  Farming  still  aimed  at  seif- 
sulDciency.  Industry  was  so  little  advanced 
that,  whUe  John  Adams  could  exclaim  that 
"many  curious  engines  have  been  constructed 
to  facilitate  business,"  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Harvard  complaining  tiiat  the  study  of  Amer- 
ica's mineralogy  "was  still  untouched." 
Education  was  widespread,  true,  and  Yankee 
Inventiveness  had  already  made  Its  mark. 

But  the  colonies  were  still,  as  we  should 
say  now.  In  a  very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, still  40  (»"  50  years  away  from  takeoff, 
still  a  century  away  from  a  fully  articulated 
industrial  system.  The  dreams  of  these  men 
were  palpably  ahead  of  their  tools,  their 
ends  of  their  means,  their  visions  of  their 
workaday  abilities.  The  disparity  did  not 
daunt  them.  They  simply  went  ahead  to 
create  the  first  free  continental  society  known 
to  human  history. 

Such  Lb  the  true  perspective  of  1T76 — 
unlimited  vision,  limited  means.  What, 
then,  would  the  men  of  1770  say  of  our 
present  predicament? 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing  at  the 
outset.  They  would  be  staggered,  over- 
whelmed by  the  ample  quality  of  our  means. 
Surpluses  in  wheat  and  meat  which  drown 
the  market,  threatened  tropical  surpluses 
which  will  do  the  same,  steel  mills  working 
at  60  percent  of  capcu:ity  because  of  over- 
supply,  oil  markets  threatened  by  R\uslan 
crude,  European  coal  mines  by  Anglo-Saxon 
output,  all  fuel  by  future  atomic  energy, 
a  5-percent  unemploymnet  rate  In  America 
because  of  surplus  labor — and  although  at 
least  $100  billion  a  year  is  spent  by  all 
protagonists  on  arms  and  perhaps  $12  bil- 
lion on  space,  the  stirpluses  persist  while 
annual  Increases  in  Atlantic  Income  are 
never  les  than  2  percent  a  year,  with  over 
a  6 -percent  rate  of  growth  An  Western 
Europe — and,  incidentally,  over  10  percent 
In  Japan.  Such  a  cornucopia  of  capacity 
has  bestowed  on  mankind  a  freedom  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  could  not  even  en- 
visage— the  freedom  which  springs  from  a 
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physical  abUlty  to  realize  rlrtiiaUy  any  goal 
the  community  may  chooee  to  tet. 

OOAI^  CHAMOKO 

And  what  are  the  goaU?  Here,  iurely.  we 
nnd  oureelvee  In  exactly  the  opposite  posi- 
tion from  the  men  of  1778.  Nothing  was 
limited  about  them  except  their  means. 
Everything  is  llnUted  about  us  except  our 
means.  The  world  today  Is  smaller  than  the 
continent  they  faced.  The  unity  of  human 
experience  which  they  proclaimed  has  been 
demonstrated  not  only  by  the  science  that 
abolishes  space  and  time  but  by  the  aspira- 
tions which  unite  whole  communities  In  the 
desire  for  modernity  and  technological  break- 
through. The  Thirteen  Ctolonlee.  under- 
developed States  180-odd  years  ago.  are 
n«w  the  leaders  of  a  human  column  all  of 
whom.  Ttrtually  without  exception,  march 
forward  Intent  upon  securing  the  same 
elbow  room  and  sharing  In  the  same 
abuB<^aQce.  Life — they  want.  too.  to  extend 
their  human  span  from  ao  to  70  years. 
.  Liberty — they  want,  and  have  nearly 
achieved,  the  self-reepeet  of  self-governing 
cocununltlee.  The  pursuit  of  happiness — at 
least  they  know  happiness  does  not  He  In 
sickness.  In  hunger.  In  racial  subjection.  In 
unremitting  toll.  The  whole  world  Is  astir 
with  the  asplraUons  of  1776 — except  perhaps 
the  Atlantic  Community  within  which  they 
first  came  to  birth  and  where,  now.  they  are 
In  danger  of  degenerating  to  the  level  of 
Fourth  of  Jxily  rhetoric. 

Have  we  confident  economic  goals?  We 
may  proclaim  a  Decade  of  Development — our 
hearts  are  not  In  It.  TtM  1  percent  of  na- 
tional Income  to  be  dedicated  to  development 
Is  reached  by  no  more  than  one  or  two 
wealthy  nations.  In  America.  In  spite  of 
steady  support  by  public  opinion,  political 
pressure  Is  all  to  cut  back  the  American  con- 
tribution on  the  grounds  that  the  effort  Is 
falling  to  give  the  expected  return. 

Yet  the  reasons  given  are  hardly  convinc- 
ing. It  la  forgotten  how  much  aid  has  sim- 
ply sustained  Western  exports  during  the 
recent  fallaway  In  primary  pricee.  It  Is  for- 
gotten to  what  degree  Western  trade  policies 
dlecrlmlnate  against  the  poorer  nations.  It  Is 
f(»gotten  that  the  span  ai  successful  devel- 
opment In  any  society  is  not  leas  than  a 
couple  of  generations.  Today,  after  only  a 
decade.  Western  ^vemments  seem  to  expect 
results  they  could  not  have  achieved  them- 
selves in  a  comparable  period.  It  is  forgotten 
In  how  many  countries  education,  the  foun- 
dation at  aU  skills,  has  stai  to  be  biiilt.  It  Is 
forgotten  how  much,  over  the  last  decade,  has 
In  fact  been  learned,  how  many  foiindatlons 
laid,  roads  opene<>  up,  dams  built,  the  habits 
of  saving  and  Investment  Introduced.  And 
even  If  it  Is  reasonable  to  concentrate  re- 
•ouroea  oa  the  more  promising  experiments, 
this  Is  no  reAson  for  an  absolute  overall  cut. 
ncPATixzfcs  scoazD 

If  the  men  of  1776  had  attempted  the  open- 
ing up  of  America  with  the  testy  impatience 
of  so  many  politicians  today,  they  would 
barely  have  crossed  the  Adirondacks.  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Luddites  was  about 
at  the  stage  reached  by  m&ny  developing 
countries  today.  But  to  the  light  of  flaring 
barns,  to  the  sound  of  anger  In  the  streets, 
with  the  fury  of  the  urban  mobs  behind 
them,  the  men  of  that  age  did  not  stop  In- 
verting, l^ey  passed  the  reform  bill  Instead. 
Must  we  be  less  steady  in  our  long-term 
perspectives? 

Seen  in  the  aspect  not  of  a  single  decade 
but  of  the  50  or  60  years  needed  for  full  mod- 
ernization, economic  assistance  to  our 
crowded  world  could  seem  as  challenging  as 
our  space  ventures  and  far  more  rewarding. 
To  set  3roudg  oUnds  afire,  to  create  new  op- 
portunities for  creative  work,  to  break  the 
millennial  dependence  on  hatchet  and  hoe, 
to  open  up  the  streams  at  llfegivlng  water, 
to  make  the  desert  blossom,  to  give  all  man- 


kind some  share  In  the  patrfmony  of  1776 — 
this  would  seem  a  physical  Ideal  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  beside  space  probes  and  in- 
Qnltely  more  rewarding  Xttmn  the  endless  pro- 
liferation of  the  meana  of  death. 

And  if  our  economic  vision  wholly  fails  to 
match  our  physical  means,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  our  political  goals?  Timidly,  hesi- 
tantly we  edge  our  way  round  the  problems 
of  supranational  order  In  a  world  In  which 
the  largest  nation  state  can  give  no  more 
formal  security  than  could  Virginia  in  1776. 
But  the  Virginians  seised  on  the  logic  of 
their  predicament.  They  opted  first  for  the 
Continental  Congress  and  when  its  cohesion 
proved  Insufflclent.  went  on  to  full-blooded 
federalism. 

Our  task  today  may  be  more  difficult.  Or 
U  it  that  our  vision  U  less  intense?  After 
all,  we  shall  never  know  the  full  force  of 
the  dlfflcultlee  facing  the  men  of  1776  In 
ridding  themselves  of  British  rule— which 
many  citizens  still  supported — In  transcend- 
ing local  State  rights — which  many  proQted 
by — and  in  preparing  to  open  up  a  whole 
uncharted  and  potentially  hostile  continent. 
We  cannot  gage  the  obstacles  because  they 
were  overcome.  Today,  while  not  decrying 
obstacles,  we  must  remark  a  certain  flaccldlty 
of  political  will  in  which  the  positive  vision 
of  Atlantic  Interdependence  hangs  in  the 
balance  while  lesser  but  sterner  national- 
isms seek  to  frustrate  this  grand  design. 

VISION  CALLZD  fOI 

Since  then,  an  essential  part  of  the  po- 
litical will  is  that  citizens  should  give  rea- 
son for  the  faith  that  Is  in  them,  let  those 
who  believe  the  principles  of  1776  to  be  in 
a  profound  sense  universal  and  the  men  at 
1776^1ndeed  to  speak  not  only  to  the  pres- 
ent in  colonial  America  but  to  the  whole 
future  of  the  human  experiment — let  them 
apply  those  principles  with  the  same  vision 
and  courage  to  the  predicaments  of  today. 

Let  the  United  States,  the  first  free  Federal 
ex{>erlment  on  a  continental  scale,  be  the 
model.  Let  us  match  It  now  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  European  experiment  first 
by  Britain's  entry  into  Europe  and  then  by 
Europe's  dedication  to  free.  Federal  and 
supranational  institutions.  Let  the  two 
Atlantic  sister  federations  establish  those 
Joint  instiutions  that  are  needed  to  serve 
their  common  life.  Including  the  trading  and 
Investment  agencies  which  can  transform 
the  decade  of  development  from  rhetoric  to 
fact. 

Then  let  the  legitimate  Influence  of  such 
economic  policies  be  dedicated  to  encourag- 
ing in  Africa  and  Latin  America  and.  where 
appropriate,  in  Asia  first  common  markets 
and  then  federal  unions  to  which,  as  they 
advance  toward  matiire  Induatrlalizatlon.  the 
common  institutions  of  the  Atlantic  world 
may  be  extended,  thus  giving  underpinning 
and  substance  to  that  concept  of  a  "world 
authority"  which,  we  all  instinctively  know, 
must  be  secured  if  postatomlc  man  Is  to 
survive.  A  confederation  of  sister  federa- 
tions— may  not  this  be  the  next  institutional 
pattern  of  the  human  city?  And  is  it  not  a 
more  humane  and  flexible  vision  than  the 
single  sovereignty  of  totalitarian  control? 

Visionary — you  will  say — liQpractlcable. 
Idealist.  Utopian,  ridiculous — but  was  it  more 
visionary  in  1776  to  proclaim  democracy  in 
the  age  of  monarchs.  self-government  In  the 
age  of  eovpires,  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
colonial-feudal  world,  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  In  a  world  still  held  In 
chains?  If  we  do  not  dream  today,  tomorrow 
will  belong  to  those  who  do.  The  visions 
of  1776  have  proved  to  be  harder  and  more 
realist  than  the  fears  and  conservatisms  of 
those  who  opposed  them.  What  will  be  the 
visions  of  1963?  Who  will  dream  them?  And 
If  freemen  have  no  more  visions,  how  soon 
will  the  whole  great  tradition  of  1776  perish 
from  the  earth? 
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or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TBZAS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  an  editorial  on  foreign  aid 
bungling  from  the -first  hand  observa- 
tion of  a  retired  businessman  who  made 
it  his  business  to  Inquire  about  how  some 
of  his  money  Is  being  spent  In  foreign 
lands.  The  editorial -letter  appeared  in 
the  Oallas  Morning  News,  as  follows: 

WASTS    Is    FOUNB    XM    FOSXIGN    An> 

(By  R.  J.  Ausfahl) 
Among  the  objectives  of  our  foreign   aid 
programs   is   that  to  give   assistance   to   the 
less- fortunate  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  his  budget  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  requested  an  appropriation  of 
t43  bUllon  for  foreign  aid.  which  represents 
a  cost  to  every  one  of  us  of  $35.  or.  for  a 
family  of  flve,  tias. 

Few  of  MS  would  deny  assistance  to  the 
sick,  miserably  housed  and  poverty-stricken 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  sorry  part  Is  that, 
with  all  the  bullous  of  tax  dollars  that  have 
been  contributed  to  these  areas,  the  less- 
fortunate  have  benefited  only  to  the  extent 
of  wages  received  for  work  on  some  of  our 
idiotic  and  ridiculous  projects. 

My  criticism  of  foreign  aid  Is  based  entirely 
on  personal,  on-the-spot  observations  of 
many  of  our  projects  In  14  countries  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  plus  8  years'  residence  In 
South  America.  No  accusations  are  made  of 
graft  or  thievery. 

Space  limits  me  to  descriptions  of  a  few 
projects.  There  were  dooens  more,  equally 
as  ridiculous  as  the  following  examples. 

lUinols  Route  74.  a  recently  constructed 
highway  I  have  watched  progress,  is  a  four- 
lane  concrete  artery  that  passes  through 
high-priced  farmland.  Millions  of  yards  of 
earth  were  moved  in  construction  of  over- 
p«Mses.  Average  wages  paid  were  roughly  $3 
per  hoiir.     The  cost  was  $700,000  per  mile. 

ConUast  this  with  the  cost  of  a  foreign-aid 
road  in  Saigon,  South  Vietnam.  American 
contractors  and  engineers  using  Identically 
the  same  equipment  as  was  used  on  Illinois 
No.  74  were  completing  the  first  18-mlle  leg 
of  a  proposed  260-mile  road.  This  road  was 
largely  of  a-lane,  concrete  construction  that 
originated  In  the  city  but  terminated  In  the 
flat  virgin  Jungle.  There  was  one  short 
piece  of  overpass  over  the  railroad  tracks. 
Wages  p<Lld  were  from  6  to  32  cents  per  hour 
with  an  average  of  12  cents. 

The  cost  was  about  $4  million  per  mile. 

I  questioned  local  people  as  to  why  such  a 
road  had  been  built  and  got  this  answer: 
"So  the  fat  Chinaman  with  the  automobile 
can  take  his  wife  out  riding  on  Supday 
afternoon." 

Koeichang,  Thailand.  Is  a  small  town  built 
on  a  mountainside.  The  cobblestone  surface 
on  a  street  In  the  outer  edge  of  town  had 
been  replaced  with  a  concrete  street  complete 
with  gutters.  The  oddity  of  this  project  we 
supplied  was  that  there  wasn't  a  car.  truck, 
or  even  a  bicycle  In  the  town.  But  they  did 
have  a  street  for  an  occasional  two-wheel 
oxcart. 

Djibouti,  French  Somallland.  had  another 
exsimple  of  American  generosity.  Fifty  as- 
sorted sizes  of  trucks  were  stored  on  a  vacant 
lot  adjoining  the  dock.  They  had  never 
been  uncrated  and  had  stood  there  so  long 
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that  the  red  in  the  clasped-hands  Insignia  of 
foreign  aid  had  faded  to  pink. 

A, search  through  the  city  and  surrounding 
area  disclosed   no  construction    projects. 

Inquiry  as  to  why  the  trucks  were  not  be- 
ing used  brought  the  answer.  "Nobody  knows 
how  to  drive  or  service  them.** 

Roughly  95  percent  of  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  are  Illiterate  and  have  Insufflclent 
income  for  the  b^re  necessities  of  life.  Even 
In  the  cities  many  do  not  have  electricity  and 
cannot  afford  television  or  radio,  but  foreign- 
aid  funds  have  been  used  to  erect  broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Recently  one  of  our  more  reliable  maga- 
zines carried  an  article  on  our  contribution 
of  400  color  television  sets  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  travels  I  found  there  was  little  evi- 
dence that  foreign  aid  was  being  used  for 
educational  purposes.  The  general  attitude 
of  the  6  percent  toward  the  95  percent 
seemed  to  be  that  the  latter  are  dumb  and 
that  It  is  better  to  keep  them  that  way. 
Communism  thrives  on  Ignorance,  yet  give- 
away Ignores  education  and  embarks  on 
ridiculous  grandiose  projects  to  demonstrate 
how  we  do  It  In  the  U-S.A. 

If  you  think  we  are  being  taken  to  the 
cleaners  in  Asia  and  Africa,  I  can  only  an- 
swer with  the  words  of  the  late  Al  Jolson, 
"You  ain't  seen  notbln'  yet,"  when  it  comes 
to  Latin  America.  Politicians  seek  office 
with  but  one  purpose  In  many  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries — to  line  their  own  pockets,  and 
they  aren't  particular  who  furnishes  the 
lining. 


Rancher*  To  Seek  State  Help  on  Bracero 
Lots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  the  following 
news  story  which  appeared  in  the  Ven- 
tura County  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press,  a 
paper  that  is  considered  to  be  somewhat 
liberal  in  its  outlook.  You  will  note  par- 
ticularly the  interviews  with  the  Mexican 
braceros  themselves  concerning  the 
failure  of  the  House  to  approve  an  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78,  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill.  It  shows  the  good  feeling  to- 
ward the  United  States  of  the  average 
Mexican  worker  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  78  and  the  ways  in  which  he  has 
been  able  to  better  himself  and  his  family 
through  the  higher  wages  he  has  earned 
here.  This,  to  be.  is  an  irrefutable  argu- 
ment that  Public  Law  78  was  the  very 
best  kind  of  "foreign  aid"  and  should 
have  been  allowed  to  continue: 
Ranchers  To  Sekk  State  Help  on  Bracero 
Loss 

Ventura  County  farm  labor  leaders  will  go 
to  Sacramento  Monday  to  plan  what  steps 
California  agriculture  can  take  In  view  of  the 
stunning  defeat  of  the  Mexican  National 
labor  import  program. 

Jessie  Frye,  Oxnard,  manager  of  the  Ven- 
tura  County  Farm  Labor  Association;  Carl 
Samuelson,  Ventura;  and  William  Tolbert, 
Sanu  Paula,  manager  of  the  Ventura  Citrus 
Growers  Committee,  will  be  among  those 
taking  the  trip. 


Farm  leaders  were  still  shaking  their  heads 
In  disbelief  and  assessing  the  prospects  for 
harvesting  next  year's  crops,  In  view  of  the 
stunning  setback. 

Explanations  for  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
gram— which  most  observers  had  expected 
to  have  comparatively  easy  sledding  In  the 
House — were  lacking.  Congressman  Charles 
M.  Teaoue.  Republican  of  California,  offered 
this  observation  In  a  telegram  to  the  Star- 
Free  Press. 

"I  hope  those  who  killed  the  bill.  Including 
a  majority  (but  not  all)  California  Demo- 
crats In  the  House,  will  have  a  plan  for  har- 
vesting of  our  crops.  The  big  farmers  can 
make  out,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  the  small  ones 
can." 

The  California  delegation  In  Congress 
voted  19  to  13  in  favor  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, with  Teagux  voting  to  continue  It. 
All  State  Republican  and  some  Democrats 
voted  for  It;  the  opposition  vote  was  all  from 
Democrats.  Many  Congressmen — four  of 
them  Callfornians — were  vacationing  when 
the  vote  was  taken. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  program,  a 
number  of  State  legislative  bUls  in  this  field 
now  are  accorded  a  chance  of  p>assage.  One 
such  measure  would  provide  American  farm 
workers  with  many  of  the  same  benefits  pro- 
vided braceros  under  the  Federal  program. 

The  braceros  themselves  are  the  last  to 
know. 

The  Star-Free  Press  today  undertoc*  to 
find  out  what  the  Mexican  National  worker — 
the  bracero — thinks  about  having  the  pro- 
gram under  which  he  came  to  the  United 
States  kUled  by  Congress — that  after  De- 
cember 31  he  can  no  longer  legally  be  in  this 
country. 

The  interviews  took  place  In  a  strawberry 
patch  run  by  the  Wakatsuki  brothers,  Ray 
and  Woody,  off  Ditch  Road  In  El  Rio.  Robin 
8.  Cartwrlght,  assistant  manager  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  Farm  Labor  Association  was 
Interpreter. 

But  if  the  man  in  the  row  crop  dont  have 
direct  Information  on  congressional  action, 
that  doesn't  mean  he  doesnt  have  opinions. 
Alslblades  Sanchez  is  20.  serving  his  first 
hitch  as  a  bracero.  and  In  the  United  States 
only  aUnce  March  30. 

To  him,  the  ending  of  the  program  would 
be  "very  bad."  He  came  becaiise  as  a  farm- 
worker in  Mexico  he  could  earn  only  8  pesos 
a  day  (64  cents)  while  here  he  clears  at  least 
•7.60  a  day. 

LIKES    MONET 

He  would  like  to  do  what  countless  braceros 
have  done  before  him,  go  back  home  and 
with  the  money  he  has  earned  In  the  United 
States,  buy  a  little  plot  of  land  and  plant  a 
crop. 

Pablo  SaJas.  42.  was  more  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  mind.  His  brown  face  took  on  a 
spectilative  look  as  he  pondered  the  question, 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  ending  of  this 
program?" 

At  length,  he  began  to  speak.  In  Spanish. 
The  translation,  rendered  by  Cartwrlght 
went  like  this: 

"On  one  hand.  It  may  be  a  good  thing. 
Men  will  have  to  stay  home  now  with  their 
famUles,  and  see  that  the  children  are 
raised  propwly.  On  the  other  hand,  we  come 
up  here  to  make  sc»ne  extra  money,  and 
losing  It  will  be  bad." 

Salas  has  come  to  the  United  States  eight 
times.  He  has  seven  children.  His  home  is 
In  San  Oeronlmo  De  Juarez,  Guerrero, 
Mexico. 

Because  living  costs  have  gone  up  so  much 
In  his  homeland,  some  of  the  money  has  gone 
to  Just  feed  his  family.  But  he  has  been 
able  to  biiild  a  concrete  house  with  his  earn- 
ings— quite  an  Improvement  on  the  former 
adobe,  he  feels,  and  he  has  purchased  his 
wife  a  new  sewing  machine. 

Every  bracero  has  a  different  story  to  tell. 


Take  Elovlo  Plza,  39.  He  Is  a  laborer  in  the 
United  States,  but  at  home  In  Mexico,  he  is 
a  businessman.  He  has  come  as  a  bracero 
seven  times,  and  with  the  money,  he  bought 
up  the  croi>s  of  whole  coconut  plantations. 

Then,  with  his  own  hired  workers,  he  har- 
vested the  crops  and  sells  them  to  copra 
dealers.  So  successful  has  been  his  business 
that  Elovlo  was  about  ready  to  give  up  stoop 
labor  In  the  United  States.  But  he  did  sign 
on  once  more,  because  he  wants  to  earn  the 
money  for  four  cows,  "to  insure  the  future  of 
my  children." 

Daniel  Carbajal,  44,  of  Coyuca  De  Benites, 
Guerrero,  had  heard  "a  rumor"  that  the  pro- 
gram will  end.  But  he  hopes  the  Govern- 
ments of  his  country  and  the  United  States 
will  somehow  get  together  and  work  some- 
thing out.  Carabejal  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  always  come  to  America  legally, 
and  he  would  not  want  to  return  as  "a  wet.' 


What  Now  for  Wheat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  needs  to  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  wheat  referendum,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  says  editorially,  and 
suggests  some  real  leadership  should  be 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  request  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

What  Now  fob  Whxat? 

The  administration  takes  the  attitude 
that  farmers  last  week  voted  for  $1.25  wheat 
and  unlimited  pwoductlon,  so  let  them  have 
those  conditions.  We  think  It  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  farmers  voted 
against  the  stringent,  across-the-board  con- 
trols proposed  by  the   administration. 

The  problem  remains — too  many  resources 
devoted  to  wheat.  If  Agriculture  Secretary 
Freeman  and  other  officials  wash  their  hands 
of  the  problem,  even  for  only  this  session 
of  Congress,  they  will  have  abdicated  from 
an  Important  responsibility. 

What  can  Congress  do?  It  could  extend 
for  another  year  the  1963  program,  which 
provides  for  acreage  allotments,  payments 
for  Idled  land  and  supports  at  about  $2  a 
bushel.  The  program  this  year  probably 
won't  Increase  the  wheat  surplus. 

Such  an  extension  would  give  Congress 
time  U>  study  a  long-term  plan.  And  that 
plan,  surely,  should  provide  for  getting  real 
adjustment  In  wheat  production  In  return 
for  Gkjvernment  payments.  This  Inevitably 
means  taking  people  and  land  out  of  wheat 
growing. 

The  plan  which  was  voted  down  would 
have  cut  back  on  the  planted  acreage  of  all 
participating  farms.  But  many  farms  al- 
ready are  too  small  to  be  economically  sound 
units.  It  Is  better  in  our  opinion  to  Idle 
whole  farms  and  to  pay  the  farmers  so  they 
may  retire  from  agriculture. 

The  retirement  of  land  must  be  handled 
on  a  selective  basis  so  that  output  is  cut  in 
those  varieties  for  which  the  domestic  and 
export  markets  have  less  use.  In  the  past 
It  has  been  the  Government  practice  to  Itimp 
all  wheat  together  and  thus  the  production 
of  inferior  kinds  has  been  encouraged. 

Instead  ot  talking  about  chaos,  let  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provide  some  real 
leadership. 
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Address  by  Keenetli  Met,  Pretideat,  Chi- 
neM  ContolidAted  BeMTolcat  Ass»- 
cktio* 


EXTENSION  OP  RHdARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
honored  to  be  the  host-chairman  re- 
cently on  the  annual  Congressional 
Weekend  hi  New  York  where  many  of 
our  colleagrues  and  their  families  were 
entertained.  On  May  19  we  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Chinese  Consolidated  Be- 
nevolent Association  in  New  York's 
Chinatown.  After  luncheon  the  group 
was  swJdressed  by  the  distingxiished  presi- 
dent of  the  benevolent  association,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Mei.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  our  coUeagrues: 

AOOUESS  BT  KXMNrTH  lAZX 

Distinguished  Members  ot  CoDgress.  ladles 
and  gentltmen.  as  president  of  the  Chinese 
Consolidated  Benevolent  Association.  repH-e- 
sentlng  over  85,000  Chinese  In  the  New  York 
area,  may  I  extend  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
association  as  well  as  for  myself  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Chinatown.  We  In  China- 
town have  looked  forward  to  your  annual 
vlslu  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  have  been 
greatly  flattered  that  you  have  Included 
Chinatown  as  part  of  your  tour. 

In  a  sense,  however,  a  visit  to  Chinatown 
by  our  Nation's  most  distinguished  legisla- 
tors Is  more  than  Just  a  gracious  compliment 
to  our  Chlneee  community.  It  is,  in  a  larger 
sense,  a  rtvid  Illustration  of  one  of  the 
unique  factors  In  our  form  of  government 
which  makes  the  United  States  and  the  cltl- 
■ens  who  live  here  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Indispensable  to  a  denuxratic  government  Is 
the  contact,  rapport,  and  mutual  under- 
standing which  exist  between  those  who 
make  the  laws  and  those  who  have  to  obey 
them.  No  system  of  laws  can  successfully 
endure  which  Lb  not  based  on  public  under- 
standing and  support.  People  who  make  the 
laws  cannot  make  them  effectively  nor  legis- 
late wisely  without  direct  contact  with  the 
people  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
needs  and  problems.  In  this  respect,  this 
occasion  for  us  to  get  together  on  this  Infor- 
mal basis  Is  not  only  a  delightful  social  event, 
but  fulfills  a  useful  purpose  In  allowing  us 
an  opportunity  for  a  mutual  exchange  of 
views. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  this  lib- 
erty of  expressing  to  our  esteemed  Members 
of  Congress  some  of  the  problems,  desires, 
alms  and  aspirations  of  our  people. 

First,  the  Chinese  people  have  long  suf- 
fered under  archaic  and  discriminatory  Im- 
migration laws  baaed  on  race.  Thus,  under 
our  existing  Immigration  statutes.  aU  Chi- 
nese persons  of  one-half  Chinese  blood  or 
more,  regardless  of  their  country  of  citizen- 
ship or  country  of  birth,  siust  Immigrate  to 
the  United  States  under  a  pitifully  ooeager 
and  oversubscribed  Immigration  quota  of 
105  persons  per  year.  These  rigid  restric- 
tions have  caused  grievous  hardship  to 
members  of  our  conuBunlty  an4  have  sep- 
arated them  from  their  wives,  parents  and 
children.  Congress  has  been  aware  of  the 
Inequitable  provlsiotis  of  tbese  Immigration 
laws  and  there  are  at  present,  at  least  three 
bUla  which.  In  one  way  or  another,  would 
tend  to  eliminate  or  ameliorate  them.  There 
have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  the  Hart 
bill,  the  Pell  bUl,  and  tiie  Celler  blU.  Of 
these  bills,  we  would  prefer  the  Hart  bill 
because   of    its   simplicity,   and    because^  It 


would  accomplish,  in  a  large  part,  the  needed 
reforms.  However,  the  other  two  bills  have 
nukny  meritorious  features  which  could  well 
be  Incorporated  Into  the  Hart  bill.  We 
urge  that  Member  of  Congress  give  these 
bUla  their  thoxightful  consideration  and 
support. 

Secondly,  while  the  aforementioned  bills 
In  Congress  would  tend  to  remove  the  ra- 
cially restrictive  provisions  of  the  present 
immigration  laws,  these  bills  are  deficient  In 
that  they  fail  to  make  any  provision  for 
adjusting  the  immigration  status  of  many 
Chinese  persons  who  came  to  the  United 
States  as  seamen  or  crewmen.  These  per- 
sons have  lived  industrious,  law  abiding  lives 
In  the  United  States  and  many  of  them  have 
been  here  for  as  long  as  10  to  20  years.  They 
are  at  the  present  time  unable  to  obtain 
any  type  of  permanent  residence.  Many  of 
these  persons  are  refugees  from  conununlsm, 
many  of  them  fled  the  mainland  because 
of  their  opposition  to  the  Communist  dom- 
ination' of  China,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  have  since  their  entry  to  the 
United  States  contributed  much  to  this 
community  by  their  Industry  and  patriot- 
ism. They  deserve  some  Unmlgratlon  legl^ 
latlon  to  permit  them  to  obtain  permanent 
residence  and  eventually  cltlienshlp.  While 
under  the  Presidents  refugee  program,  many 
worthwhile  refugees  have  been  paroled  Into 
the  United  States  from  Hong  Kong,  we  think 
that  It  Is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  allow 
refugees  to  Immigrate  to  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  not  permit  equally 
deserving  refugees  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  several  years  to  adjust 
their  Immigration  status. 

Finally,  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  point 
out  tiiat  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munity here  are  citizens  of  ttie  United 
States.  We  love  this  country  and  honor  Its 
traditions.  However,  like  any  other  ethnic 
group  in  the  United  States,  we  iiave  strong 
sentimental  and  cultvu-al  ties  to  the  country 
of  our  origin.  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  a 
country  such  as  the  United  States  is  that  It 
permits  people  of  various  racial  strains  to 
live  together  In  peace  and  harmony  and  yet 
allows  them  to  bring  to  this  country  from 
the  land  of  their  ancestors  the  many  fine 
traits,  virtues,  and  cult\iral  customs,  all  of 
which  tend  to  make  this  country  one  whose 
strength  is  founded  on  the  beet  parts  of  dif- 
ferent cultures.  Naturally  we  are  grieved 
over  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen 
the  Chinese  mainland  and  Its  subsequent 
occupation  by  Communist  despots.  We  are 
totally  tn  sympathy  with  the  alms  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Chlneee  Republic  on  Formosa. 
We  express  the  fervent  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  Its  support  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Chinese  Republic  on  Formosa. 
We  hope  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations  and  will  continue  to 
withhold  diplomatic  recognition  to  that 
country  because  it  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  mem- 
bership In  a  respectable  community  of  na- 
tions and  does  not  deserve  diplomatic  recog- 
nition. 

The  Chinese  community  welcomes  you  to- 
day and  we  assure  you  that  we  have  been 
honored  by  your  visit  and  we  shall  treasure 
the  memory  of  this  eventful  day. 

Thank  you. 


Skepticism — Or  Else 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.    CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


CRD.  I  insert  a  statement  I  made  before 
the  class  of  1963,  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  on  Friday  evening,  May  30,  1963. 
at  the  annual  senior  dinner.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

Skzpticism — OB  Blsx 

Do  not  fear.  I  iuive  no  intention  of  stand- 
ing up  here  patronizingly  to  pat  you  on  srour 
collective  head  and  play  Polonius.  Fifty- 
three  years  ago  when  I  sat  where  you  do  now. 
I  could  not  know  that  an  era  was  ending, 
that  I  was  to  step  forward  Into  a  world  that 
was  to  be  radically  reshaped  by  the  thinking 
of  three  men — Freud,  Marx,  and  Einstein. 
Nor  could  I  forsee  the  tragedy  and  degrada- 
tloo  of  man  in  wars  and  massacres — nor,  for 
that  matter,  could  I  foresee  the  splitting  of 
the  atom,  nc^,  for  example,  the  release  of 
man's  energies  In  the  overthrow  of  colonial- 
ism— nor  his  soaring  Into  space,  and  so  forth. 
In  short.  I  could  not  foresee  the  admixture 
of  good  and  evil,  the  bafflement  and  the 
wonder,  the  despair  and  the  elation  that  was 
to  mould  the  world  as  we  know  It  today. 
Hence,  how  certain  can  I  be  that  that  which 
I  say  today  will  remain  valid  In  a  tocnorrow 
which  neither  you  nor  I  can  really  envision. 

Nonetheless.  I  want  to  try. 

In  the  over  40  years  I  have  been  In  Con- 
gress, the  most  dismaying,  even  defeating, 
experience  I  have  had  is  to  see  good  minds 
rust  in  the  illusion  that  the  facts  of  their 
youth  are  the  facts  of  today.  They  shun 
the  pain  of  reexamination.  Believe  me.  It  Is 
easl«'  to  hold  on  to  a  conviction  than  to  re- 
le«tse  It.  Because,  once,  a  greater  number  of 
men  dwelt  on  the  land  than  In  cities.  Con- 
gress overrepresents  the  rural.  Because  so 
nukny,  in  Congress,  are  self-made  men,  they 
deny  bitterly  that  there  are  those  who  need 
help.  There  are  those  who  vehemently  de- 
nounce Federal  spending  but  see  no  contra- 
diction In  requesting  another  dam,  another 
post  office,  another  Federal  building  for  their 
district.  There  are  those  who  would  make 
a  canon  of  faith  of  the  "balanced  budget." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  very  poor  bal- 
ance their  budget. 

The  corporation  Is  in  debt  to  its  bond- 
holders because  It  must  seek  expansion,  lest 
it  petrify.  The  businessman  borrows  for  the 
future.  The  family  has  a  mortgage  on  Its 
home.  When  the  Federal  Government  spends 
for  conservation,  for  slum  clearances,  for 
aid  to  education.  It  Is  not  burdening  the 
futiire  generations:  It  Is  enriching  them. 
The  Federal  Government  has  its  assets  to 
cover  borrowing  as  do  the  others.  The  Gov- 
ernment's assets  are  Its  natural  resources.  Its 
harbors  and  ports.  Its  rivers.  Its  manpower, 
among  others.  In  fact,  the  very  man  who 
relentlessly  bedevil  the  "unbalanced  budget" 
would  fold  up  In  horror  were  business  and 
individuals  to  balance  their  budgets.  The 
very  wheels  of  commerce  would  stop.  Yet,  It 
can  be  political  suicide  for  any  politician  to 
challenge  the  virtues  of  the  "balanced 
budget."  Politically,  it  would  be  safer  for 
one  to  deny  his  own  mother  and  embrace 
sin. 

Let's  turn  to  another  much  prated  of  con- 
cept. "A  good  Congressman  Is  one  who  never 
retreats."  At  all  costs,  be  must  stand  firm, 
unyielding,  cloaked  in  self-righteousness,  im- 
pervious to  compromise.  Nonsense.  Imagine 
435  Representatives  and  100  Senators,  each 
one  of  them  standing  on  his  own  dime, 
muttering  through  his  teeth  "never."  Were 
that  so,  we'd  still  be  fighting  over  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.  In  1957  and  again  In 
1960,  I  was  criticized  because  I  had  authored 
ClvU  Rights  Acts  that  were  not  strong 
enough.  Had  I  and  others  held  on 
to  the  A-little-l»-lnsufncient-but-Bothing- 
is-enough-attltude,  there  would  have  been 
no  Civil  Rights  Acts.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  now  con- 
ducting civil  rights  heartngs  on  104  bills. 
We  win  get  a  strong  bill  this  session,  but 
only  because  we  now  have  the  legal  blocks 
upon  which  to  build — the  Oivll  Rights  Acts 
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of  1967  and  1960.  This  is  not  to  deny  the 
impetus  given  civil  rights  legislation  by  the 
occurrences  in  Birmingham,  and  In  Oxford 
and  Jackson  and  in  other  parts  of  the  North 
and  South.  But  had  the  same  condiUons 
existed  without  the  two  former  acts  we 
would  have  had  to  begin  on  a  much  lower 
key. 

And  so  It  has  been  with  Immigration  leg- 
islation. Slowly,  slowly,  there  has  been  lib- 
eralization—permanent legislation  on  the 
admission  of  orphans,  the  expansion  of  the 
use  of  the  parole  system  which  enabled  the 
Hungarians  and  other  such  to  enter,  the 
more  expedlUous  reuniting  of  families  the 
wiping  out  of  10-year  waiting  lists  by  de- 
claring them  nonquota.  Verily,  there  Is  a 
time  for  sowing  and  a  time  for  reaping. 

I  am  not  saying  that  one  always  com- 
promises, nor  am  I  saying  one  never  com- 
promises. What  I  am  saying  is  that  one  has 
to  understend  the  gap  between  Illusion  and 
reality.  Rigidity  is  Incompatible  with  po- 
litical life. 

The  years  of  our  life  would  be  simple  If 
we  could  Indeed  sink  Into  the  soft  comfort 
of  the  cllch*.     Let's  look  for  a  moment  at 
the    criticism    of    the    United    States,    both 
abroad    and    at   home.      In   every   country   I 
have  visited— India.  luiy.  Pakistan,  Egypt. 
Germany.    Spain.   Brazil— I   have   found  the 
oplnlonmakers  In  those  countries  of  the  same 
mind  on  one  aspect  of  American  life.     With 
cxirlous  unanimity,  they  bewail  the  material- 
ism of  the  United  States — its  gadgetry.  its 
washing  machlnesHWe  automatic  automobile 
shift,   and    so   forth.      At   home,   in   orgy  of 
self-flagellation,  we  beat  our  own  breast,  as 
guilt    ridden,    our   oplnlonmakers   take   the 
same  line.     I'll  ask  the  same  questions  here 
I  asked  of  the  Indian  Intellectual  when  he 
scornfully  referred  to  American  materialism 
and  gadgetry.    "What  Is  so  noble  about  drag- 
ging a  pail  of  water  2  miles  and   up  four 
flights  of  stairs?    What  Is  so  degrading  about 
turning   a   tap   and   having  the   water  flow? 
Does    back-breaking   labor  render   a  person 
more  sensitive  to  beauty?    More  sensitive  to 
hxmian  relations?     Is  a  woman  per  se  nobler 
because  she  washes  her  linen  in  the  river, 
pounding  upon  It  with  rocks?"    On  the  con- 
trary. I  have  found  that  comfort  doesn't  add 
fat    to    the    soul — that    Instead,    it    releases 
man's  energy  so  that  he  can  turn  his  atten- 
tion from  self,  alone,  and  look  to  what  others 
In   society   need— that   he  can,  In   his   time, 
cultivate  the  arts  and  the  sciences.     Is  It  a 
condition    precedent    to    creative    to    starve 
In  a  garret?     Could  it  not  be  that  we  have 
romanticized  poverty  too  long?    A  material- 
istic America?     When  we  have  sent  billions 
of  our  wealth  to  restore  shattered    nations 
abroad.     Materialistic?    When  we  have  sent 
our  Peace  Corpsmen  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  give  help  to  the  less  privileged.    Material- 
istic?   When  we  embrace  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory public  education  for  all.  regardless 
of  class  or  creed.     Materialistic?     When  we 
have  created  the  largest  middle-class  group 
in  the  world. 

Thrown  In  for  good  measure  is  the  criti- 
cism that  we  are  addicted  to  cleanliness.  Am 
I  being  told  that  we  are  boors  because  we 
don't  scratch  ourselves  when  we  write  or 
paint — or  that  it  is  easier  to  play  the  piano 
in  a  roomful  of  scuttling  rats?  I  know  that 
he  who  accepts  the  easy  generalization,  be  he 
conservative  or  liberal,  businessman  or  artist, 
farmer  or  city  dweller,  suffers  from  mental 
anemia. 

Will  you  be  capable  of  asking.  'Is  this 
really  so?"  Will  you  be  capable  of  saying, 
"I  never  thought  of  that  In  this  way  before" 
when  premises  are  set  before  you? 

So  many  of  our  creative  people  today  in 
the  new  writing,  in  art,  and  in  the  Theater 
of  the  Absurd,  are  given  over  to  the  drama- 
tization of  the  sick,  sick,  sick,  the  lonely,  the 
battered,  the  despairing.  There  Is  an  Ir- 
ritating sameness.  Imitation  follows  Imita- 
tion follows  Imitation.     We  ridicule  the  con- 


formity of  fashion  but  we  feel  somehow 
ashamed  to  apply  the  same  satire  to  the 
conformity  of  art.  But,  then,  again,  let  me 
amend  that.  Perhaps,  I,  too,  have  been  fro- 
zen Into  attitudes  formed  in  my  yoxrth.  Per- 
haps I've  missed  the  Impact  of  the  search  for 
new  forms  of  expression.  Because  there  Is 
some  conformity,  let  me  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  saying  there  Is  conformity  every- 
where. 

Let  not  the  mind  be  cast  in  stone,  endur- 
ing but  unendurable.  Let  it,  rather,  be  like 
the  running  waters,  forever  refreshing  Itself 
and  reflecting  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of 
living. 

Well,  I  did  turn  Into  Polonius.  after  all. 
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The  Only  Guarantee  of  the  Protection  of 
the  Rights  of  All  Citizens  Lies  b  the 
Operation  of  a  Free  Repablic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  current  racial  tensions  and 
demonstrations  is  that  we  are  witnessing 
a  breakdown  of  law  and  order.  A  defi- 
ance of  law  enforcement  agencies  is  the 
order  of  the  day  and  we  are  being  told 
by  high  Government  officials  that  vio- 
lence must  be  met  by  acceptance  of  all 
demands  under  the  threat  of  greater 
violence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  limited 
objectives  may  be  obtained  through  mob 
action,  but  over  a  period  of  time  the 
only  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  will  be  protected  is  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  a  government  of  law.  Those 
who  would  destroy  legal  procedures  to 
gain  immediate  ends,  may  be  the  final 
losers  in  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
law.  The  only  hope  for  the  survival  of 
this  free  Nation  with  all  it  offers  to  all 
the  people  is  in  continuing  our  Repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  not  give 
in  to  those  who  would  seize  the  power 
of  dictatorship. 

The  truth  of  this  hour  is  ably  set  forth 
in  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence  in  the 
June  10  Issue  of  VS.  News  &  World 
Report.  I  commend  to  your  attention 
the  editorial  "The  Only  Hope,"  which  I 
include  forthwith. 

The  Onlt  Hops 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
It  is  easy  to  become  discouraged  nowadays. 
People  are  worrying  about  the  bad  news  that 
covers  the  front  page. 

Inside  our  country,  the  American  system 
after  174  years — a  relatively  brief  moment 
in  world  history — Is  facing  a  severe  crisis. 
The  monarchlal  instinct — which  motivates 
the  totalitarianism  of  today — is  revealed  In 
the  passionate  quest  for  power  by  Individ- 
uals and  groups  even  in  this  free  country. 
The  word  "democracy"  is  assumed  to  be  a 
synonym  for  "republic,"  though  one  relies  on 
a  kind  of  mob  rule  at  times  and  the  other 
places  Its  hope  in  the  intelligence  and  re- 
straint of  a  tolerant  majority. 

We  once  wrote  fundamental  principles  Into 
law.  We  prided  ourselves  on  the  concept  of 
a  majority  will.  But  little  by  llttie  we  have 
torn  to  shreds  the  basic  Constitution   and 


have  attempted  to  Justify  this  as  intellec- 
tual progress  in  our  changing  times. 

Plainly,  our  heterogeneous  origins  were 
neTer  Intended  to  be  an  obstacle  to  progress 
We  restricted  Unmlgratlon  only  for  economic 
reasons.  We  foresaw  the  assimilated  Ameri- 
can as  an  intelligent  citizen  who  would  re- 
tain the  best  of  the  ethnic  qualities  of  our 
forebears. 

But  now  a  sociological  quarrel  divides  us 
The  schisms  are  deep  rooted.  They  are  re- 
lated to  psychological  differences— largely  a 
residue  (rf  centuries  of  underdeveloped  char- 
acter among  millions  of  Individuals. 

Fears  of  intermarriage  are  the  source  of 
our  race  conflicts  of  today.  Apartheid  ex- 
ists in  almost  every  oommimity,  in  almost 
every  home.  It  is  imposed  not  always  by 
law  but  by  custom  or  by  tradition.  BrtUln 
^nce.   and   Russia   have   their  apartheids! 

Deeper  Issues,  to  be  sure,  have  confronted 
mankind.  The  struggles  of  history  have  not 
always  led  to  satisfactory  solutions,  but  in 
our  own  country  we  have  usually  been  wUl- 
ing  at  least  to  listen  to  both  sides.  Excep- 
tions there  have  been,  and  bloodshed  has 
resulted. 

In  America  today,  however,  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  Intolerance  that  would  brush 
aside  the  processes  of  law  and  insist  on  mob- 
made  rule.  Impatience  has  led  to  demon- 
stratlons  In  city  streets  In  the  North  and 
South  which  have  provoked,  and  wUl  con- 
tinue to  provoke,  violence.  It  is  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
human  relations  and  the  necessity  for  a 
goverrunent  of  laws.  It  is  comparable  only 
to  the  Intolerance  of  the  lynch  mobs  who 
cried  out:  "The  man  Is  guilty— why  wait 
for  the  law?" 

The  end  should  never  jtistify  the  means. 
The  Supreme  Court  was  dead  wrong  in  ex- 
onerating street  demonstrators  from  respon- 
sibility for  provoking  violence.  The  admin- 
istration Is  making  a  grave  mistake  In  urging 
the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  that  will  tell 
the  owner  of  a  private  bvislness  the  custom- 
ers he  must  serve  or  the  employees  he  mtist 
hire.  Irrespective  of  the  antagonisms  that 
may  be  created  among  other  customers  or 
other  employees.  Are  we  to  \ise  coercion  to 
achieve  conformity  and  thus  destroy  the 
constitutional  concept  of  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation? 

All  these  questions  will  not  be  resolved 
at  the  point  of  a  policeman's  gun  or  by  the 
bayonets  of  a  federalized  militia — nor  by  the 
threats  of  violence  being  expressed  by  those 
who  are  disappointed  at  the  lack  of  progress 
on  civil  rights. 

The  arbitrary  decrees  of  the  courts  cannot 
win  victories  that  endure.  Reason  can 
triumph  only  when  there  Is  understanding 
of  the  function  of  the  citizenry  In  a  republic 
governed  by  a  written  constitution.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — whose 
members  are  appointed  for  life — was  never 
designed  as  an  oligarchy  or  a  legislature  that 
would  pass  laws  or  proclaim  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  These  powers  are  re- 
served to  the  elected  representatives  of  a 
sovereign  people. 

Law  Imposed  by  fiat  of  the  few  can  never 
solve  fundamental  differences  imbedded  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women 
who  are  as  dedicated  in  their  belief  In  In- 
dividualism as  the  defenders  of  religious 
freedom  are  devoted  to  nonconformity. 

"Equality"  is  a  misnomer.  There  are 
many  men  of  all  races  who  do  not  equal 
others  In  intelligence  or  in  the  capacity  to 
earn  dollars  or  win  fame  In  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Certain  Individual  Negroes  can, 
by  their  intelligence,  achieve  in  the  world 
of  letters  ot  in  the  field  of  business  or  states- 
manship or  in  the  professions  what  many 
whites  will  never  achieve.  But  we  cannot 
allocate  by  blanket  nile  to  any  racial  group 
as   such   the   rewards   that   only   individual 
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•ffletency.    character,    morality,    and    brain- 
power can  •am. 

Tharo  U  only  on*  hope— an  Infonnad  elec- 
torata,  an  lnt«Ulgent  alectorata,  a  cotnmu- 
nlty  whera  In  tha  majority  ol  dtlaana  en- 
deavor to  hear  both  aldea.  ThU  majority 
can  and  will  reafirm  In  our  fra*  Republic 
that  only  by  the  votea  of  the  majority  In 
the  National  LegUlatura — not  by  the  execu- 
Uve  edlcta  ot  the. few — ahall  lawa  be  paased 
and  only  by  a  three-fourth*  vote  of  our  States 
tin^  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  Con^eaa  thall  the 
Constitution  be  considered  to  ba  properly 
amended. 


Doa't  DriTc  Toursetf  to  Death 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MAXTLAIfD 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  serve  aa  a  member  of  the 
administrative  board  of  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland.  This  fine  organiza- 
tion has  been  crusading,  since  1956,  for 
safety  on  our  streets  and  highways. 

Among  the  honors  accorded  to  the  or- 
ganization, the  Safety  First  Club  of 
Maryland  received  a  National  Safety 
Council  trophy  in  1959  "for  outstanding 
contributions  to  traffic  safety."  This 
was  a  national  award  Umlted  to  the 
Safety  First  Club  and  10  other  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  entire  cotmtry.  In 
addition,  the  club  received  a  certificate 
of  appreciation  from  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  the  Advertising  Council — 

In  grateful  appreciation  for  help  given  In 
the  1960  "stop  accidents  campaign"  *  *  *  A 
campaign  designed  In  the  public  interest  to 
save  Uvea  and  thereby  make  America  a  safer 
place  In  which  to  live. 

The  organization  believes  that  traffic 
supervision  and  control  belong  in  the 
sphere  of  duly  constituted  experts  and 
authorities;  nevertheless,  such  groups  as 
the  Safety  First  Club  of  Maryland  can 
render  services  through  plarmed  and 
consistent  safety  programs,  campaigns 
and  activities  aimed  at  helping  to  reduce 
our  tragic  traffic  toll. 

Ir\spired  by  the  action  program 
launched  by  the  President's  Committee 
for  Highway  Safety,  the  Safety  First 
Club  of  Maryland  recently  sponsored  an 
essay  contest  revolving  around  the 
theme:  "Don't  Drive  Yourself  To 
Death."  This  project  was  directed  by 
the  organization's  officers:  Morris  A. 
Kasoff,  president:  William  Ryan,  senior 
vice  president;  Maurice  R.  Shochatt,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president;  Paul  Huddles, 
delegate;  Maurice  Cardin  and  Aaron  B. 
Cohen,  vice  presidents;  Samuel  Matz, 
treasurer;  Morton  Levinstein,  assistant 
treasurer:  Eli  Baer,  counselor;  J.  O. 
Shuger.  chairman  of  the  board;  and  Ber- 
nard Potts,  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  winning  essays  carry  fine  mes- 
sages worthy  of  perusal  by  everyone, 
whether  adult  or  youth,  pedestrian  or 
driver.  I  deem  all  three  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  request  unnanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscord. 


Don't  Dam  TouaasLr  to  Dbath 
(By    Mrs.    John    O.    Breltenbctch.    Jr..    S106 

Garden  Aveniw.  Parkvllle.  Md.,  wlnnrer  of 

935  fbrt-place  prise) 

One  of  man's  primary  drives  Ls  survival. 

IX  you  are  a  normal,  healthy  Individual, 
you  win  go  to  any  length  to  keep  your  loved 
ones  from  harm. 

Yet  how  often  wUl  you  load  the  family 
into  the  car.  take  off  on  a  nice  drive  and  soon 
forget  that  yoxir  foot  U  on  the  trigger  of  a 
lethal  weapon? 

When  you  forget  the  common  courtesies 
of  the  road,  you  are  driving  away  from  sur- 
vival.    You  are  driving  yourself  to  death. 

Laws  are  made  for  the  good  of  all  the 
populace.  That  means  not  only  do  driving 
regiilatlotis  protect  pedestrians  and  other 
drivers,  Ihey  protect  your  loved  ones;  they 
protecdKyou. 

Crossing  a  solid  white  line  to  pass  an- 
other car  may  get  you  to  yotir  destination 
a  little  sooner.  It  could  even  get  you  to  your 
ultimate  destination — 8  feet  under — years 
aihead  of  time. 

A  aS-mlles-per-bour  speed  zone  means 
exactly  that — proceed  at  25  miles  per  hour. 
Taxpayers  dole  out  thoxisands  of  dollars  each 
year  to  experts  who  study  roads  and  road 
conditions.  These  experts  know  what  speeds 
are  safe.  If  you  exceed  the  posted  speed 
limit,  you  are  going  against  that  primary 
drive   of   survival   again. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  Pharoahs  took  their 
entire  households  to  the  other  world  with 
them  when  they  departed  this  life.  Is  this 
what  you  are  planning? 

Or  maybe  you  are  Just  hoping  to  leave 
your  chUdren  with  only  one  parent  to  guide 
them. 

If  someone  came  Into  your  home  and 
threatened  bodily  harm  to  you  and  yoxir  fam- 
ily, you  would  fight  with  every  fiber  of  yo\ir 
body  to  protect  your  loved  ones. 

The  next  time  you  get  Into  your  car  for 
a  drive,  think  for  one  moment  about  that 
basic  drive — survival.  Maybe,  then,  you 
won't  drive  yourself  to  death. 

Don  ^  Dmivz  Yovnaxu  to  Dkath 

(By    Mary    Catherine    Marshall.    Thurmont, 
Md..  winner  of  |15  second  place  prize) 

Death  Ls  of  many  places,  many  faces;  a 
cheat,  coward,  lazy  liar.  Judas. 

He  Is  the  hitchhiker  going  down  the  road 
Just  a  little  further  when  you  want  to  pull 
off  to  rest.  He  turns  the  radio  low,  hums 
yrxth  the  motor,  keeps  time  with  the  tick 
of  the  dashboard  clock.  Suddenly,  no  more 
monotony  of  the  superhighway.  Just  a  cold 
slab  In  the  morgue. 

He  Is  the  little  voice  that  eggs  you  on  to 
pass  those  pokes  on  a  hill;  call  the  guy's 
bluff  who  pulls  out  ahead;  show  that  new 
driver  how  a  pro  does  It.  But  even  pros  make 
mistakes,  maybe  your  last. 

He  goads  a  kid  Into  drag  racing  a  regular 
road;  a  man  Into  drinking  that  last  one  for 
the  road.  He  proves  that  alcohol  and  gaso- 
line do  not  mix;  but  blood,  flesh,  broken 
glass,  and  metal  do.  He  passes  the  hat  for 
bets  on  the  best  driving  time  and  the  same 
hat  for  flowers  for  your  grave. 

He  keeps  your  mind  on  your  problems  and 
your  foot  on  the  gas.  while  he  sees  a  child 
dart  out  In  the  streets  or  an  old  lady  walk 
against  the  light.  Too  late,  he  holds  your 
head  while  you're  sick  at  the  sight  and  con- 
soles you  with,  "It  wasnt  yovir  fault." 

He  Is  your  proxy  at  your  son's  graduation, 
your  daughter's  wedding:  sleeps  In  your 
room,  sits  In  your  chair;  escorts  your  beloved 
to  the  grave  or  rides  with  you  In  the  hearse. 

Quarles  wrote.  "Death  has  no  advantage 
except  when  he  comes  as  a  stranger."  He 
waits  ahead  on  a  comer,  around  a  bend. 
Dont  pick  up  that  stranger. 

Dont  drive  yourself  to  death. 


DoWt  Dkivb  Youbsklv  to  Dkath 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Dashlell  n.  Baltimore.  Md., 

winner  of  tlO  third  place  prize) 

Since  the  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  there 
has  been  a  coounon  denominator  in  acci- 
dents— carelessness. 

Od.  the  caveman,  had  the  habit  of  sdways 
being  In  a  hurry.  He  quite  frequently 
bumped  Into  his  fellow  caveman. 

Ode,  a  descendant  of  Od.  Invented  the 
wheel.  He  had  a  habit  of  rolling  around  as 
fast  as  he  could.  He  frequently  bumped  Into 
his  fellow  caveman,  too,  but  with  no  real 
serious  accidents. 

Amode-Tut,  the  Egyptian  and  descendant 
of  Ode  and  Od,  owned  a  fast,  sleek  chariot. 
He  often  was  seen  driving  around  Alexandria 
at  breakneck  speed — which,  by  the  way  Is 
what  happened  to  him  one  day  as  he  raced 
past  the  temple  auid  Into  another  chariot. 

Clodlus,  still  another  descendant  of  Od. 
the  caveman,  was  an  up  and  coming  lawyer 
In  Rome.  But  one  day  he  was  racing 
through  the  narrow  streets  In  his  four 
white  horse  drawn  chariot  trying  to  get  to 
the  Senate  before  the  meeting  when  the 
wheel  suddenly  flew  off  and  the  chariot,  with 
a  bewildered  Clodlus,  overturned.  There 
was  a  flne  funeral  for  the  lawyer  who  was 
more  concerned  with  business  than  In  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  his  chariot. 

And  In  another  part  of  Rome,  Clodla  yet 
another  descendant  of  Od  and  a  cousin  of 
Clodlus,  was  happily  leaving  the  Inn  now 
that  It  was  closing.  Pilled  with  much  wine 
he  hobbled  Into  his  chariot  and  blissfully 
drove  off  Into  the  night.  Unfortunately,  be- 
fore he  reached  his  home  he  ran  over  two 
fellow  countrymen  because  he  could  not 
control  his  horses. 

Od,  the  caveman  had  many  descendants. 
There  was  Odus  Smith  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  who  was  driving  his  wagon  when  he 
fell  asleep  at  the  reigns.  When  his  hone 
bolted  after  being  frightened  by  a  snake 
Odus  Smith  awoke  In  a  ditch  with  a  broken 
leg. 

And  only  the  other  day  George  Odum 
smashed  his  convertible  up  when  bis  brakes 
failed  to  hold  at  a  red  Ught. 

As  odd  as  It  seems  old  Od  still  has  plenty 
of  descendants  left,  despite  themselves  and 
they  all  have  one  thing  In  conunon:  quite 
normal  In  all  other  respects,  when  they  get 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  car  they  are  careless. 
They  are  careless  when  they  exceed  the 
proper  speed  limit;  they  are  careless  If  they 
do  not  have  their  vehicle  In  good  operating 
condition;  they  are  careless  when  they  drink 
and  drive. 

And  In  this  case  being  careless  can  mean, 
and  often  does,  a  funeral. 


Salut*    I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRo  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  24,  1963,  saluting  our 
distinguished  Vice  President  for  his  out- 
standing work,  and  for  the  magnificent 
efforts  by  him  and  his  lovely  wife,  Mrs. 
Ladybird  Johnson,  in  areas  of  human 
compassion,  and  for  their  great  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  their  fellow  men. 
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The  article  speaks  well  of  this  great 
p«iir. 

Saltttk 
It  appears  to  baXhe  fate  of  Vice  Presidents 
to  serve  In  relaUve  obscurity.  But  this 
ougtet  not  to  obscure  the  usefulness  of  what 
they  do  In  quiet  ways.  In  particular  It 
ought  not  to  obscure  the  warmth  and  un- 
stinting compassion  with  which  Vice  Presi- 
dent LxNaoN  Johnson  has  used  his  office  for 
man  and  healing  purposes — or  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  In  which  he  has  been  helped 
In  this  service  by  a  lady  of  excepUonal  erace 
his  wife. 

A  week  ago  Vice  President  Johnson  was 
given  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of 
the  Capital  Press  Club  and  accepted  this 
tribute  to  his  efforts  In  the  field  of  clvU 
rights  with  an  expression  of  faith  that  "the 
day  will  come  when  it  Is  not  necessary  nor 
remarkable  to  give  or  receive  human  rights 
awards — not  necessary  or  remarkable  simply 
because  Justice  will  be  color-blind  and  all 
men  and  women  will  be  Judged  on  their 
merits  and  not  on  Irrelevant  considerations 
of  ancestry." 

And  last  night  at  Cleveland,  the  Volun- 
teers of  America  gave  the  BalUngton  and 
Maud  Booth  Award  Citation  to  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson  "In  grateful  recognition  of  her  de- 
voted, untiring  and  ouUtandlngly  success- 
ful efforts  to  marshal  the  forces  for  good  In 
our  land  In  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate,  par- 
ticularly those  who  suffer  from  economic 
and  social  disadvantage  •   •   •" 

Both  awards  were  richly  earned.  And  we 
presume  that  the  Vice  President  will  take 
no  offense  If  we  salute  with  particular  ap- 
preciation a  lady  who  holds  no  public  office 
but  has  nonetheless  rendered  unstinting  and 
indefatigable  public  service.  Her  country- 
men owe  her  the  warmest  gratitude. 
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Union    Pickets    Enter    U^.    rishermen't 
Dispute  With  Ecnador 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrctUfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
Member  of  Congress  will  find  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  entitled 
"Union  Pidrets  Enter  U.S.  Fishermen's 
Dispute  With  Ecuador."  indicative  of 
the  growing  national  concern  of  our 
Government's  inability  to  cope  with  the 
flagrant  seizures  by  Ecuador  of  our 
American  flag  tuna  clippers. 

The  Congress  should  take  all  imme- 
diate steps  necessary  to  implement  the 
denial  of  pending  economic  aid  and  at 
the  same  time  conduct  a  reevaluation  of 
our  assistance  to  all  foreign  countries 
unfairly  harassing  the  American  fishing 
fleet. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Union  Pickxts  Enttk  U.S.  PishermeWs 

DispDTx  With  Bcttaj>ox 
Loa  Anqsles. — The  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union  en- 
tered the  dispute  between  V3.  tuna  fisher- 
men and  the  Bcuadoran  GkJvemment,  and 
ordered  a  picket  line  to  halt  unloadmg  of  a 
ship  laden  with  Ecuador  bananas  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Two  tuna  boats  based  In  San  Diego,  the 
White  Star  and  Rmnffer.  were  seized  May  16 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  on  a  charge  of  In- 


truding In  that  nation's  territorial  waters. 
Ecuador  claims  territorial  rlghta  200  mllee 
off  lU  coasts;  the  United  States  recognizes  a 
3 -mile  limit. 

An  additional  17  San  Diego  tuna  boats  ac- 
companied the  Ranger  and  White  Star  to 
the  Salinas,  Ecuador,  naval  base  In  "volun- 
tary detention."  Ecuadoran  officials  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  an  early  decision  In  action 
against  the  two  ships,  but  what  may  happen 
to  the  other  17  Isn't  clear. 

The  union,  whose  members  man  the  tuna 
boats,  said  the  picket  line  was  established 
as  retaliatory  action  for  Ecuador's  seizure 
of  the  two  U.S.  ships. 

William  Plercy,  district  director,  said  the 
union  also  plans  to  picket  ships  carrying 
coffee  from  Ecuador  to  west  coast  cities  and 
will  ask  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Association  In  New  York  to  halt  shipments 
of  Ecuadoran  bananas  along  the  east  coast. 
Mr.  Plercy  said  a  big  shipment  of  74.000 
steins  and  13,000  carbons  of  bananas  Is  due  In 
Newark,  NJ,  Thursday  or  Friday  from 
Ecuador. 

Picketed  here  Is  the  German  ship  Asse- 
burg.  carrying  a  »300,000  cargo  of  bananas 
from  Bolivar.  Ecuador,  under  contract  to 
Standard  Fruit  &  Steamship  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Charles  Velson,  manager  of  Standard  Fruit! 
said  150  longshoremen  normally  would  be 
needed  to  unload  the  bananas.  The  long- 
shoremen, however,  refused  to  cross  picket 
lines  established  by  Fishermen's  Union  Local 
83  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union. 

Mr.  Velaon  said  the  bananas  aren't  In 
Immediate  danger  of  spoiling,  but  that  "IX 
the  line  Is  not  removed  soon  we  wlU  In- 
voke the  mechanism  of  our  contract.  The 
union  has  the  right  to  picket  when  an 
economic  Issue  Is  Involved,  but  we  do  not 
see  such  an  Issue  bere." 

Mr.  Plercy  said  he  wUl  request  Standard 
Fruit  A  Steamship  to  halt  Importation  of 
Ecuadoran  bananas  "imtU  this  problem  Is 
solved."  The  company  normally  brings  In 
a  shipload  of  bananas  weekly. 


conversations.  I  am  thankful  that,  for  the 
most  part,  what  I  wUl  become,  U  determined 
not  by  my  birth  Into  a  certain  group  but  by 
my  own  efforts.  All  of  these  things  make  me 
glad  and  proud. 

But  I  am  an  American  and  therefore  I  am 
also  conscience  smitten  and  ashamed.  I 
don't  know  what  one  answers  when  he  is 
asked  how  Americans  tolerate  the  creation 
of  first  and  second  class  clUxens,  the  former, 
white  and  the  latter,  black.  I  am  ashamed 
because  I  cannot  deny  that  Negroes  have 
been  persistently  treated  as  outcasts  and 
denied  the  opportunity  to  be  educated,  and 
to  be  gainfully  employed  as  whites  are. 

As  an  American  1  hang  my  head  In  shame 
and  I  burn  with  anger  when  I  learn  that 
cities  and  States  have  the  effrontery  to  defy 
the  law  of  this  country  In  their  effort  to 
bolster  up  a  ccrilapkslng  social  order.  I  am 
ashamed  to  face  the  world  after  seeing  large 
dogs  set  upon  peacefiU  paraders  In  Alabama 
to  prevent  them  from  expressing  their  pro- 
test against  segregation. 

I  am  humiliated  by  seeing  the  spectacle 
of  those  who  live  In  a  so-called  Bible  Belt 
and  who  violate  the  basic  principles  of  all 
religions.  I  am  confused,  as  a  religious  per- 
son. In  trying  to  explain  how  people  who 
profess  to  believe  in  Ood  can  so  maltreat 
those  who  are  the  children  of  Ood.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  20  of  my  rabbinical 
colleagues,  at  a  moment's  notice,  left  our 
convention  to  go  to  Birmingham  as  a  ges- 
ture of  oxir  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
fighting  the  battle  for  freedom  In  our  day 
as  our  ancestors  fought  for  It  in  the  past. 

As  an  American  and  as  a  rellgloiis  person. 
I  am  proud  of  America.  I  giOTy  in  its 
achievements  and  thrill  to  lta-«vowed  Ideals 
but  I  must  confess  that  my  Joy  Is  not  com- 
plete. Birmingham  has  made  me  somewhat 
ashamed  of  being  an  American.  Fire  hoaes 
are  not  baptismal  fonts  and  police  dogs  are 
not  BjmhoU  of  peace.  Perhaps  the  Lord 
distinguishes  between  salnta  and  sinners 
between  the  Just  and  the  imjust,  but  I  am 
certain  that  He  has  no  eye  for  differences  In 
skin  oolOT. 


An  Eloqaent  Statement  on  Birmingham 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  was  written  by  my  good 
friend.  Rabbi  Dr.  Harry  Halpem,  spirit- 
ual leader  of  the  East  Midwood  Jewish 
Center  In  Brooklyn.  It  appeared  in  the 
May  17,  1963,  edition  of  the  center's  bul- 
letin and  is  an  eloquent  statement  on 
what  occurred  in  Birmingham  last 
month.  I  commend  it  to  the  attenUon 
of  our  colleagues: 
PaoM  Where  I  Stand— The  Rabbi's  Pdsonal 

COLTTICM 

I  am  an  American  and  I  am  proud  of  It. 
I  am  a  citizen  of  a  great  country  which  has 
harmonized  the  voices  of  people  of  many 
creeds,  colors,  and  national  origins,  into  a 
stirring  chorus.  I  glory  In  the  fact  that  here 
there  Is  equal  protecUon  of  the  law  for  every- 
one, shielding  me  from  the  unjust  seizure  of 
my  property  and  guarding  my  right  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  above  all,  to  worship  God  as  I 
Bee  fit.  I  point  with  pride  to  the  contribu- 
tions which  my  fellow-cltlzens  have  made  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  world.  I 
rejoice  In  the  realization  that  no  secret  po- 
lice are  trailing  me  or  eavesdropping  on  my 


Troublei  Besetting  the  World  Planner* 
Emphasize  the  Strength  of  Capitalism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER      ^ 

or  TBUS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
possible to  analyze  the  moUvea  of  the 
planners  who  seem  to  exert  such  a  strong 
influence  on  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion.    Under  the  capitalist  system  the 
United  States  is  the  unchallenged  leader 
in  the  production  of  goods,  services  and 
opportunities   for   its   people.     On   the 
other  hand,  the  nations  operating  under 
planned   economies,  either  socialist  or 
Communist,    are   in   deep    trouble,   the 
standard  of  living  cannot  even  approach 
the  meanest  of  that  of  American  citizens. 
while  scarcity  and  often  hunger  replace 
the   abundance    and    the   problems   of 
plenty  which  confront  us  here  in  the 
United  States.    In  spite  of  this  glaring 
contrast,  clearly  visible  and  understood 
by  the  most  illiterate  of  the  world,  the 
Kennedy    advisers    ke^   urging   us   to 
adopt  the  social  system  of  the  have-not 
nations  and  give  up  the  private  enter- 
prise which  is  our  strength. 
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One  caxinot  help  but  be  amazed  at 
their  plans  and  projects.  Surely  it  can- 
not be  stupidity  for  these  men  are  highly 
educated  and  come  from  some  of  the 
most  famous  universities  in  the  world. 
They  are  economists  of  wide  reputations, 
even  though  their  economic  theories 
have  never  been  put  into  practice. 
What,  then,  can  be  their  motive?  Could 
it  be  that  their  primary  urge  is  to  rule, 
not  govern,  to  dictate,  not  be  a  part  of  a 
democratic  system,  to  set  themselves  up 
as  an  elite  bureaucracy  with  life  and 
death  power  over  a  whole  people? 

Whatever  the  motives  of  the  social 
planners  in  the  White  House,  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  have  no  part  of  their 
schemes.  Our  capitalist  system  has  been 
tried  and  has  proven  its  worth.  We 
know  it  can  work.  We  know  what  it  has 
given  to  the  American  people  and  the 
world  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries. 
It  Is  time  to  tell  the  theorists  and  the 
schemers  to  go  packing  and  sell  their 
dreams  of  Utopia  to  the  less  initiated. 
It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
stop  picking  up  the  tab  for  every  social- 
ist and  Communist  experiment  every- 
where in  the  world. 

The  planners  are  in  trouble  all  over 
the  world  and  there  is  no  reason  for  our 
taxpayers  to  bail  out  socialist  India. 
Communist  Russia  or  her  stooges.  Our 
greatest  contribution  to  mankind  is  to 
set  the  example  by  strengthening  our 
private  enterprise  system  so  that  those 
who  would  be  free  and  who  would  lift 
themselves  would  be  able  to  do  so  with 
whatever  technical  know-how  they  could 
use.  Our  money  does  not  help  the  poor 
people  of  the  world.  It  only  strengthens 
the  gangster  dictators  and  the  poorly 
equipped  leaders  to  further  exploit  their 
own  and.  at  the  same  time,  endangers 
the  structure  of  our  own  society. 

I  would  like  ot  include,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  two  articles  from  the  June 
10  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
The  first,  under  the  heading  'World- 
gram  from  the  Capitals  of  the  World." 
explains  how  the  planners  are  faring  in 
many  countries.  The  second  deals  ex- 
clusively with  the  problems  of  Russia. 
I  commend  these  ai-ticles  to  you  and  then 
hope  Congress  may  take  action  to  stop 
trying  to  build  socialism  and  commu- 
nism and,  instead,  strengthen  our  own 
system  of  capitalism  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  people  and  all  mankind : 
WoKUKSRAM  Prom  the  Capftals  or  the 
World — New  Delht.  Paris.  Washington. 
Bonn 

The  planners  are  in  deep  trouble  again. 
The  world's  best-known  planned  economies 
are  floundering  badly.  Politicians  keep 
messing  up  the  blueprints. 

Khruflhcliev's  planned  economy  Is  In  pro- 
found crlslB.  There's  a  showdown  between 
Communist  politicians  and  Russia's  pro- 
ducers. 

Oomulkas  planned  economy  In  Red  Poland 
has  stalled.  Drastic  changes  are  called  for 
In  Warsaw.  You  hear  similar  reports  In  other 
satellite  capitals. 

Nehru's  planned  economy  Is  In  a  Jam.  his 
third  5-year  plan  a  flop. 

De  Gaulle's  planned  economy,  though  rela- 
tively flexible.  Ifl  running  Into  Inflation 
troubles.  Group  pressures  are  forcing  un- 
planned changes  in  plans. 

Wherever  you  look,  top  planners  seem  to 
be  hung  up  on  uncharted  snags. 


Nehru,  m  New  Delhi.  oounU  heavily  on 
United  SUtee  to  bail  India  out  of  what  U 
called  "a  quiet  crUls"  In  the  Indian  econ- 
omy.   In  this  "quiet  crisis  " — 

Shortage  of  raw  materials  ha«  caused 
slump  In  Industrial  output  Capital  needed 
for  raw  materials  has  been  diverted  to  gov- 
ernment steel  mills.  Farm  output  failed  to 
rise  for  third  year  In  a  row  Population,  In- 
creasing 3.3  percent  a  year.  U  outrunning 
national  Income,  up  only  2.1  percent. 

India's  planners  are  very  much  on  the 
spot.  Some  high  officials  even  have  reached 
the  conclusion  India's  planning  agency  ought 
to  be  abolished 

What  alarms  Nehru's  friends  still  more  Is 
that  in  2  weeks  the  Congress  Party,  run  by 
Nehru,  has  loot  three  by-elections,  all  to 
bitter  political  foes  of  Nehru.  Prom  now  on 
the  critics  will  be  heard  from  In  India's 
Parliament. 

Now.  in  New  Delhi,  you  hear  persistent 
rumors  that  Nehru.  73  years  old.  Is  In  falling 
health  and  has  lost  his  pollUcal  touch. 

So  you  can  understand  why  Kennedy -De 
Gaulle  relations  are  touchy 

De  Gaulle,  as  things  stand,  has  what 
amounts  to  a  veto  on  key  Items  In  the  Ken- 
nedy program  It  used  to  be  the  Khrushchev 
veto  that  blocked  the  United  States  so  often. 
It  still  is  in  the  way.  but  as  of  now  a  De 
Gaulle  veto  looms  larger. 

De  Gaulle  showed  his  power  when  he 
blocked  British  entry  Into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. That  was  a  potent  De  Gaulle  veto,  still 
resented  In  Washington. 

Threat  of  De  Gaulle  veto  hampers  U.S. 
plans  for  European  nuclear  defense. 

Another  veto  can.  If  De  Gaulle  wishes,  stop 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  cuts  In  lU  tracks, 
with  considerable  damage  to  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

A  united  Europe,  urged  by  the  United 
States,  can  be  blocked  by  a  De  Gaulle  veto. 
As  It  is.  the  De  Gaulle  and  the  Kennedy 
Ideas  for  Europe  are  far  apart 

Also  stlU  on  the  books  Is  the  Kennedy  sug- 
gestion for  a  "declaration  of  Interpendence'' 
leading  to  "concrete  Atlantic  partnership" 
with  united  Europe.  Thla  cant  very  well 
come  about   If  De  Gaulle   objects  and   uses 

his  veto. 

Its  well  known  that  De  Gaulle's  views  con- 
flict with  Kennedy's  on  many  basic  issues. 
What's  not  known  is  how  United  States  can 
get  around  a  De  Gaulle  veto. 

In  Paris.  De  Gaulle  has  his  own  Ideas  on 
how  to  organize  Europe.  He  Is  quietly  going 
ahead  with  them,  whatever  Washington  or 
London  may  think. 

Key  to  De  Gaulle's  plan  for  Europe  Is 
Franco-German  partnership.  It's  an  Idea 
he  has  hammered  away  at  for  years.  Now 
the  Idea  Is  getting  a  workout.  It  began.  In 
fact,  even  before  ratification  of  the  Franco- 
German  treaty. 

Top  defense  officials  of  Paris  and  Bonn 
have  begun  meetings  to  see  how  France  and 
West  Germany  can  work  more  closely  to- 
gether on  military  matters. 

Economic  officials  from  both  countries  are 
holding  periodic  sessions  to  develop  closer 
economic  relations.  Scientific  -  research 
chiefs  are  doing  the  same  thing  In  their  field. 
So  are  cultural  and  Information  experts. 

De  Gaulle's  aides  say  all  this  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  p>artnershlp.  The  Paris-Bonn 
get-togethers  are  to  multiply.  Already 
European  diplomats  are  surprised  at  the  de- 
gree of  Franco-German  Intimacy. 

Adenauer's  retirement  In  favor  of  Erhard 
Is  to  make  no  difference.  French  say.  They 
don't  see  how  Erhard  can  disrupt  partner- 
ship even  if  he  wants  to. 

To  Germans  nervous  about  losing  US.  mili- 
tary support,  the  French  offer  reassurance 
that  Germans  don't  have  to  choose  between 
United  States  and  France. 

To  other  Etiropeans  fearing  a  powerful 
Paris-Bonn  axis,  the  French  answer:  All  you 


have  to  do  is  Join  the  Franco-German  pact. 
It's  open  to  all  Europe. 

To  De  Gaulle.  Franco-German  unity  Is  the 
grassroots  foundation  for  a  unified  Europe. 
De  Gaulle's  aides  say  the  foundation  Is  well 
along. 

People  m  Bonn  have  eyes  to  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West.  West  German  traders, 
with  Bonn's  blessing,  are  pushing  Into  East 
Europe  on  a  broad  front. 

Deal  with  Poland  has  gone  Into  effect 
Its  set  for  3  years. 

Deal  with  Hungary  U  in  the  works.  Secret 
talks  are  under  way  now. 

Deal  with  Rumania  Is  expected  on  the 
heels  of  agreement  with  Hungary. 

Renewed  deal  with  Russia  Is  expected  to 
be  signed  In  Mobcow  late  In  1963 

What  are  the  Germans  up  to?  Here's  the 
explanation  you  get  In  Bonn : 

Its  a  UB.  Idea.  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, according  to  Bonn  officials,  thinks 
It  wise  for  Bonn  to  Improve  relations  with 
Soviet  satellites.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
U.S.  policy  of  strengthening  Independence 
of  the  satellites. 

Bonn  balks  at  cozy  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia's  satellites,  makes  It  clear  in- 
creases In  German  exports,  as  result  of  deals, 
are  to  be  minor. 

Still,  the  new  agreements  open  European 
doors  wider  to  German  trade.  The  machin- 
ery and  equipment  producers  of  the  Ruhr 
are  all  for  that. 

In  the  Congo,  this  is  what  an  American 
visiting  Leopoldvllle  was  told  by  an  African 
educated  in  France  and  known  to  be  strongly 
ant  1- Communist : 

"I  have  decided  I  want  my  son  to  accept 
that  university  scholarship  he  has  been  of- 
fered In  Moscow.  You  ask  why?  After  a 
year  In  Moacow  my  son  U  bound  to  come 
back  as  a  confirmed  capitalist.  If  I  sent  him 
to  study  In  Paris,  he  probably  would  come 
back  with  Communist  ideas." 

What's  Rxaixt  Gone  Wrong  in  Russia? 

(Interview  with  a  leading  BrltUh  Authority 

on  Soviet  Affairs) 

( Has  Russia  outgrown  Khrushchev?  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union,  nearly  everything  seems  to 
be  going  wrong  for  Soviet  rulers.  Planning 
has  gone  awry.  It  has  been  one  failure  after 
another  on  the  farms.  The  system  Is  unable 
to  fulfill  people's  wants.  Carping  and  criti- 
cism have  become  commonplace.  Why?  Is 
communism  losing  Ita  grip?  Is  a  manage- 
ment class  replacing  the  politicians?  In  this 
exclusive  Interview,  one  of  Britain's  top  ex- 
perts on  Russia,  Prof.  Leonard  Schaplro,  tells 
what  to  expect.  Mr.  Schaplro  was  inter- 
viewed by  Joseph  Fromm  of  the  International 
staff  of  US  News  &  World  Report.) 
(At  London) 

Question.  Mr.  Scliaplro,  there  seems  to  be 
more  and  more  evidence  that  the  Oommimlst 
system  Is  In  real  trouble  In  Russia.  What's 
the  basic  trouble? 

Answer.  It's  because  of  the  Inherent  Ineffi- 
ciency. The  Inefficiency  caused  by  overcen- 
trallzatlon.  The  Inefficiency  caused  by  the 
fact  that  no  one  and  no  institution  ever 
knows  the  limits  of  Its  authority,  whether  It 
is  a  council  of  national  economy,  a  ministry 
or.  at  a  lower  level,  a  local  soviet  or  even  a 
local  party  organ. 

Everyone  always  feels  that  something  is 
likely  to  Interfere  from  the  top.  It's  "gov- 
ernment by  telephone" — this  business  of 
using  the  mechanism  of  central  authorities 
to  Intervene  at  any  point  where  they  wish. 
That's  the  basic  principle  on  which  utll- 
mately  the  country  Is  governed.  And  It  can- 
not provide  the  efficiency  which  modern  so- 
ciety needs. 

Question.  Is  part  of  the  trouble  within  the 
GommunUt  Party  system.  Itself? 

Answer.  The  party  leaders  have  a  very 
ve«ted  Interest  In  prservlng  It.     They  have  a 
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very  strong  vested  Interest  In  saying  that  the 
party  must  always  guide,  that  the  party  is 
the  best  element. 

But  that  Is  ceasing  to  be  true.  The  party 
Is  not  the  best  element.  The  be«t  elements. 
I  think,  are  beginning  to  go  Into  rattier  more 
important  work  on  the  technical  side.  They 
are  becoming  the  technicians. 
Question.  Is  that  bad  for  the  Communists? 
Answer.  As  I  see  the  dilemma  of  the  Soviet 
Government  today  It  Is  this:  If  they  want 
an  efficient,  modern  society,  they  must  let  the 
technicians  run  It  without  constant  inter- 
ference from  party  officials.  But  if  they  do 
this,  then  the  party  wUl  cease  to  have  any 
reason  for  existence. 

Question.  In  view  of  this  dilemma,  are  the 
leaders  who  will  ezentually  succeed  Khrush- 
chev likely  to  change  things? 

Answer.  It  may  well  be  that  those  who  are 
the  new  generation  of  Communists  are  much 
more  In  the  nature  of  rather  tough,  practical 
operators  who  think  that  they  must  put  an 
end  to  inefficiency  In  the  country.  They 
may  think  that  they  must  make  all  branches 
of  life  In  the  Soviet  Union  match  the  very 
high  degree  of  efficiency  which  has  been 
achieved  In  parts  of  Industry,  In  space  travel, 
in  science  and  In  the  development  of  weap- 
ons and  the  like. 

It  may  well  be  that  wUl  be  the  mood  and 
that  the  new  leaders  will  turn  away  from  the 
policy  of  advancing  world  Communism. 
They  may  well  regard  this  as  being  an  un- 
necessary obsession  of  their  elders  which 
might  as  well  be  forgotten. 

It's  not  Inevitable,  but  there  Is  a  reason- 
able chance  that  the  next  generation — 
Khrushchev's  successors — might  go  in  for 
rather  radical  change  toward  more  rational 
policies  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
not  revolutionaries. 

The  revolution  Is  Just  a  legend  to  them. 
The  men  of  40  played  no  part  In  the  revo- 
lution or  In  the  civil  war.  That's  Just  some- 
thing that  grandfather  told  them  about. 
Besides,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  people  who 
have  a  lot  to  lose. 

Question.  These  people  you  are  talking 
of — the  people  coming  up — are  they  more 
managers  than  they  are  politicians? 
Answer.  Yes.  That's  exactly  what  they  are. 
They  probably  have  a  considerable  con- 
tempt for  the  bulk  of  the  population  as  be- 
ing a  lot  of  selfish  clods  who  onJy  need  proper 
managing. 

I  think  they  probably  are  less  Interested 
In  dogma,  less  obsessed  with  what  might 
be  called  the  Lenln-Stalln  style.  Therefore, 
I  should  have  thought  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  take  a  pragmatic  and  practical 
course.  So  It  Is  conceivable  that  we  might 
see  a  very  considerable  change  In  the  Soviet 
Union  when  these  younger  men  take  over. 

Question.  You  were  talking  earlier  about 
the  &>vlet  Union's  troubles  caused  by  cen- 
tral planning.  Can  you  give  us  an  example? 
Answer.  Well,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
dilemma  facing  them  In  agricultiu-e.  One 
of  the  logical  things  to  do  with  agriculture 
would  be  to  allow  a  much  greater  degree  of 
decision  on  the  spot  by  the  farmers  on  what 
they  should  grow. 

That,  of  course,  would  soon  Involve  a 
market  economy  for  determining  prices. 
And  this  In  turn  would  involve  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  Idea  that  agriculture 
should  be  planned  from  the  top  by  the  party. 
Now.  the  party  Is  afraid  that.  If  you  do 
that,  then  peasants  win  be  at>le  to  blackmail 
the  machine  by  refusing  to  produce  unless 
certain  political  demands  are  met.  That's 
been  the  fe«u-  of  the  regime  certainly  since 
the  time  of  StaUn.  If  not  Lenin. 

Question.  So.  are  the  pollUclans  interfer- 
ing Increasingly  with  the  managers,  the  tech- 
nicians? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  In  some  respects  It 
is  rather  the  reverse.  I  think  the  politicians 
are  now  sometimes  being  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  Uke  a  back  seat. 


Question.  You  mean  yield  more  power  to 
the  technicians? 
Answer.  Yes,  I  think  that's  right. 
But  there  is  also  another  factor.  You 
see,  under  Stalin,  they  had  a  fairly  primitive 
economy.  They  were  merely  concerned  with 
developing  the  more  basic  economic  products, 
such  as  steel,  at  an  enormous  expense  of 
the  consumer  side  of  life.  To  do  that,  they 
needed  political  direction.  They  had  to  force 
people  to  do  something  they  didn't  want  to 
do. 

But  that  Isn't  what  the  economy  looks  like 
today.  Today  there  Is,  of  course,  still  con- 
centration on  the  means  of  production,  but 
there  Is  also  a  good  deal  more  concession  to 
consumer  demand.  That  means  that  the 
economy  becomes  much  more  complex.  It 
means  that  central  planning  becomes  much 
more  difficult.  Indeed,  according  to  quite 
a  few  economists — including  some  Soviet 
economists — central  planning  beccanes  im- 
possible. Whether  they  like  It  or  not,  they 
have  to  make  more  concessions  to  local 
Initiative  to  local  Interests.  And  that  means 
less  party  Interference. 

Question.  From  the  standpoint  of  efflclen- 
cy.  how  different  is  the  situation  now  from 
what  It  was  In  the  time  of  the  czars? 

Answer.  Well,  the  imperialist  government 
was  Inefficient,  heaven  knows.  But  the  dif- 
ference that  strikes  me  Is  that  It  was  de- 
veloping something  In  the  nature  of  real 
institutions. 

In  the  last  years.  It  was  developing  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  real  Institutions  of 
local  government.  It  did  develop  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  free  parliament. 

Now.  apart  from  the  war.  the  reason  why 
the  Imperialist  government  collapsed  was  be- 
cause It  never  really  went  wltA  the  stream. 
The  logical  and  rational  stream  of  develop- 
ment in  Russia  In  the  decade  before  the  First 
World  War  was  In  the  direction  of  a  form 
of  constitutional  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. Now.  the  Emperor  and  some  of  his 
advisers  were  very  reluctant  to  allow  that 
to  happen. 

At  the  same  time,  society  was  dissatisfied 
and  the  revolutionary  forces  were  growing. 
So  the  imperial  government  was  faced  by  the 
dilemma  that  flther  It  had  to  adapt — which 
meant  yielding  some  of  Its  authority — or 
resort  to  the  kind  of  terrorism  that  Stalin 
employed  in  his  time.  But  the  autocracy 
was  not  prepared  to  do  either.  Therefore 
the  collapse  of  the  regime  was  written  on  the 
wall. 

Question.  Isn't  that  precisely  the  dilemma 
that  faces  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  now^ 
the  Communists? 

Answer.  There  Is  a  considerable  parallel 
between  the  two  situations. 

Question.  Will  the  result  be  the  same- 
collapse  of  the  regime? 

Answer.  We  don't  know  yet.  There  may 
be  a  return  periodically  to  terror  which 
would  keep  the  regime  going  for  a  bit  longer. 
They  have  shown  In  the  past  that  they  don't 
hesitate  to  tise  forms  of  terror.  On  the  othw 
hand.  I  don't  think  we  can  say  they  are  not 
going  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  a  modem 
society.  After  all.  at  present  the  country  Is 
being  run  by  people  in  thetr  fifties  and 
sixties.  Khrushchev  himself  Is  69.  Now 
those  are  people  for  whom  the  style  of  gov- 
ernment is  In  a  senoe  the  style  of  Stalin. 
When  yoxinger  men  come  to  the  top  after 
Khrtishchev's  death  or  retirement,  it's  con- 
ceivable that  they  might  prove  themselves 
a  little  more  adaptable.  They  might  be  pre- 
pared to  suffer  the  process  of  adaptation  to 
a  greater  extent.  Therefore,  what  happened 
in  1917  need  not  neoessarlly  be  repeated. 

Question.  If  It  doesn't  collapse.  Is  the 
Communist  system  In  Russia  going  to  be 
compelled  to  change  more  and  more? 

Answer.  Well,  It  already  has  changed  In 
character.  Since  the  time  of  Stalin  It  has 
changed  very  considerably.  It  still  is 
changing. 


Khrushchev  is.  I  suppose,  the  greatest 
squarer  of  the  circle  tliat  lias  ever  been 
known. 

He  is  trying  to  retain  essential  control  by 
the  l>arty  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
do  It  without  an  all-around  system  of  terror. 

Now,  the  Soviet  system  is  essentially  an 
absiu-d  system.  But  If  you  retain  enough 
force  you  can  keep  a  system  like  that  going 
for  a  very  long  time.  Stalin  knew  exactly 
how  to  do  that. 

Khrushchev,  however,  is  trying  to  keep 
the  system  going  without  the  enormous 
amount  of  terror  and  compulsion  ttiat  Stalin 
Mnployed.  He  is  trying  to  get  people  t* 
cooperate  almost  voluntarily.  I,  personally, 
have  great  doubts  as  to  whether  to  the  long 
run  this  Is  politically  possible  at  all. 

Question.  Why  de  you  call  the  Soviet 
system  "absurd"? 

Answer.  It  seems  to  me  essentially  absurd 
to  expect  that  in  the  long  run  people  will 
accept  the  dictatorship  of  a  small,  self- 
appointed  group  whose  authority  doec  not 
rest  on  any  visible  legitimacy — does  not  rest, 
for  example,  on  free  elections. 

Its  authority  rests  on  certain  theoretical 
propositions  which  this  group  claims  give 
them  a  superiority.  It  claims  it  tias  the 
hUtorlcal  right  to  be  the  dlctat<Kial  party. 
That  is  all  very  fine  on  paper. 

But  those  are  not  Ideas  that  evcAe  a 
natural  response  from  the  ordinary  man. 
Therefore,  you  mvist  have  a  very  high  degree 
of  compulsion. 

That  is  why  I  think  there  Is  an  inherent 
absurdity — or  an  Inherent  contradiction — 
if  you  try  to  do  the  same  thing  without 
compulsion. 

Of  course,  if  you  think  that  you  can  In- 
doctrinate hvmaan  beings  over  the  years 
really  to  believe  these  ideas,  that's  another 
matter. 

But  I  don't  believe  they  can  do  that,  and 
the  evidence  indicates  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
not  happening  that  way  at  all.  I  notice  that 
the  young  people  seem  to  be  the  most 
skeptical. 

TKOITBLX,  Too,  IN  KHRtTSHCHXV'S  EMPISX 

(Not  only  the  Communists  of  Russia  are 
in  trouble.  There  U  trouble  for  Commu- 
nists, too,  in  the  satellite  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe.  Nationalism,  which  Reds  tried 
to  crush,  is  rising  fast.) 

Vienna. — A  mood  of  todependent  nation- 
alism is  surging  through  tiie  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  at  a  time  when  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  has  troubles  of  his  own  inside 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Out  of  Czechoslovakia,  normally  the  least 
troublesome  of  Russia's  satellites,  came  ad- 
missions of  activity  by  organized  anti- 
Communists. 

Seven  youths  drew  Jail  sentences  of  up  to 
3  years  for  leading  an tl -Government  May 
Day  demonstrations  In  Prague.  And  11  per- 
sons are  charged  with  "creating  unrest." 
Five  workers  In  Budwels,  south  of  Prague, 
got  4  to  10  years  in  prison  for  handing  out 
"antistate"  leaflets. 

The  mood  behind  these  activities  by  the 
usually  obedient  Czechs  is  evident  all  over 
the  Russian's  satellite  empire  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Here  is  the  report  of  a  Westerner  Just 
returned  from  one  of  many  business  trips  to 
the  satellite  capitals : 

"In  Warsaw.  Budapest  and  Bucharest, 
even  In  Sofia  and  Prague,  you  get  the  im- 
pression that  people  are  on  the  move  into 
nationalism  all  over  the  Russian  empire  in 
Eastern  Europe.  And  the  only  direction  they 
can  go  is  out — away  from  Soviet  control. 

"Dont  look  for  anything  drastic,  like  the 
Hun^rlan  revolt  of  1956.  If  such  a  rwvolt 
flared,  it  could  be  crushed  a^aln  by  Russian 
troops.  What  is  happening  now  is  far  more 
subtle,  perhaps  more  dangerous  and  cer- 
tainly more  diflU:ult  tox  the  CoBununlsts  to 
handle. 
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•Take  Rumania:  It  has  earned  a  lot  of 
money  from  oil.  Now  the  Rumanian*  »r« 
ready  to  spend  It  and  they  are  feeling  their 
oatB  They  are  getting  Western  Europeans 
16  build  petrochemical  factories,  plastic  and 
wood-product     mills.     qulU    an     industrial 

complex. 

"Rumanian  missions  are  running  around 
Western  Europe  and  other  areas  looking  for 
buslnew  for  Rumania.  They  are  ignoring 
COMECON,  the  Moscow  office  that  is  sup- 
posed to  approve  all  such  business  deals 
made  In  the  Communist  empire.  The  Ru- 
manians are  getting  cocky,  talking  like  Ru- 
manians rather  than  like  Ruaslan  stooge*. 
Poles  Hungarians— they  are  more  nation- 
alistic than  ever,  but  you  always  expect  that 
In  Waraaw  and  Budapest. 

"Iven  the  Bulgarians,  who  always  have 
liked  the  Russians  as  people,  seem  to  be  get- 
ting   more    natlonalUtic,    more    Bulgarian, 

now. 

"Caechs  and  81o»«ka  in  the  recent  past 
have  been  quiet,  well-behaved  as  could  be. 
toeing  the  Moscow  line.  Now  they  are  some- 
how changing  The  Czechs  are  hard  work- 
ers accustomed  to  doing  biislness  In  the 
Weet  With  Moscow's  permissltKi  they  are 
traveling  all  over  the  world  as  traders  and 
technicians.  Only  now  they  seem  to  be  more 
Independent,  confident,  less  subservient   to 

Moscow. 

"All  these  people  of  Eastern  Europe  have  a 
fine  senae  of  Moecow's  hand  on  the  leash. 
They  sense,  somehow,  that  Khrushchev  has 
too  much  trouble  at  home  to  be  tough  with 
them.  80  they  are  stepping  out.  showing 
scorn  for  their  own  Reds,  ignoring  Ideology. 
They  are  ttimlng  nationalist.  And  that 
means  trouble  for  Russia." 


Unfair  DiscriimBaHoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  KASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
trial  examiner  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  recently  rejected  Northeast  Air- 
line's request  for  a  permanent  franchise 
to  provide  service  from  Boston  to  Florida. 
Northeast  has  been  operating  with  a  tem- 
porary franchise  since  1957.  and  needs 
permanent  certification  on  this  route  in 
order  to  stay  in  business.  The  opinion 
of  the  people  of  New  England  is  best 
summed  up  by  the  following  editorial 
which  aw>eared  in  the  Chelsea  Record  on 
May  31. 1963: 

UNTAia  Discrimination 
Northeast  Airlines,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar flying  out  of  nearby  Logan  Airport,  Is 
making  a  fight  to  keep  Its  Florida  runs  In 
the  face  of  stiff  opposition  of  the  competi- 
tion and  the  unfair  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion by  Government  officials. 

Six  years  ago  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
said  there  should  be  three  airlines  operating 
the  East  Coast-Plorlda  market,  and  North- 
east was  given  a  temporary  5-year  permit. 
Lets  see  whafs  happened  since  then. 
It  is  expected  that  nearly  one-half  miUlon 
Florida  passengers  will  be  carried  by  North- 
east in  the  current  year.  More  than  400,000 
were  carried  in  1963. 

During  the  past  4  months  Northeast  has 
carried  approximately  60  percent  of  all  Mi- 
ami-bound passengers  from  Boston;  40  per- 
cent of  all  Miami-bound  passengers  from 
Philadelphia;  25  percent  of  all  Miami-bound 
passengers  from  New  York, 


The  affairs  of  Northeast  are  looking  up, 
very  definitely  It  has  proved  that  its 
Florida  filghts  are  popular  and  profitable. 
In  addition,  approximately  60  percent  of  all 
passengers  going  from  Boston  to  Washington 
and  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  fly  Northeast. 

In  the  face  of  all  of  this  increased  business 
and  mounting  revenue  how.  In  the  name  of 
Justice,  reason  and  falrplay  can  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  deny  a  permanent  license 
to  Northeast  to  continue  the  east  coast  and 
Florida  routes,  when  it  has  proved  so  con- 
clusively that  it  can  do  so  efficiently,  satis- 
factorily, and  profitably? 

We  mention  the  financial  factor  because 
the  Government  Board  thinks  the  line  Is  not 
sufficiently  strong  in  the  field.  It  Is  so  much 
stronger  and  better  off  now  than  when  this 
same  agency  granted  the  original  temporary 
permit,  that  to  deny  it  now  is  to  admit  they 
were  wrong  in  the  first  place. 

Northeast  was  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  it  could  do.  The  service  it  gives  proves 
it  is  necessary.  It  has  proved  that  it  can 
do  the  Job  and  Its  quallflcatlons  speak  for 
themselves. 

Northeast  deserves  the  right  to  continue. 
An  adverse  decision  in  the  Florida  route  case 
would  unquestionably  bring  about  the  de- 
mise of  a  carrier  which  has  fought  so  hard  to 
remain  an  entity  In  the  airline  business. 
This  would  be  tragic  for  all  of  New  England 
and  eepeclally  the  Boston  area.  Northeast's 
stockholders,  and  lU  hundreds  of  loyal 
employees. 


Ronaway  Dads  Lesislatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   XWDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  sets  out  reasons  for  Con- 
gressman Denton's  bill  on  wife  and  child 
desertion  and  why  it  should  be  enacted 
into  law.  "Bring  them  back." 
Runaway  Dads 

A  man  steals  a  car,  drives  It  across  a 
State  line,  and  abandons  it.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  empowered  to 
track    him   down    and   bring   him   to    trial. 

Another  man  is  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  or  more  children.  He  is  under 
a  State  court  order  to  pay  so  much  per 
week  or  month  in  child  support  money,  as 
part  of  a  divorce  or  paternity  suit  8*>tlle- 
ment.  He  decides  to  cross  a  State  line  and 
abandon  this  responsibility.  The  FBI  can't 
touch  him. 

So  who  takes  care  of  the  children  involved? 
The  taxpayer,  through  welfare  payments. 

This  situation  makes  welfare  p)eople  Ike 
Fred  H.  Stelnlnger,  director  of  the  Lake 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  grind 
their  teeth  in  frustration.  That  is  why  he 
is  appealing  for  public  support  of  a  bill  In- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative 
WiNFHXD  K.  Denton,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 
This  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  for  a 
man  to  run  away  to  another  State  to  avoid 
payment  of  court-ordered  support  to  chil- 
dren. 

This  law  has  become  known  familiarly  as 
the  "runaway  pappy'  act.  It  was  proposed 
In  Congress  9  years  ago.  but  met  defeat  on 
the  ground  that  reciprocal  agreemenu  be- 
tween States,  to  catch  these  runaways  and 
force  them  to  pay  up,  make  a  Federal  law 
unnecessary. 

Stelnlnger    does    not    agree    with    this    at 
all. 
The   Lake   County   Department  of  Public 


Welfare  has  filed  numerous  actions  In  courts 
of  other  States  to  compel  runaways  to  pay 
up.  under  reciprocal  agreements.  The  re- 
sulU  have   been   extremely   disappointing. 

In  1959.  the  Lake  County  department  field 
108  cases  in  29  different  States.  In  only  32 
cases  (30  percent)  did  the  other  States  choose    . 

to  act. 

But  even  where  the  other  States  acted, 
restxlU  were  poor.  In  the  33  cases  on  which 
action  was  taken.  Judges  ordered  $13,778 
paid.  The  rxmaway  fathers  actually  paid 
up  only  $1,713.  or  12.4  percent,  of  this  ordered 
amount. 

ResulU  were  slightly  better,  but  only 
slightly,  in  1960  and  1961. 

And  during  the  period  from  January  1962. 
to  May  10.  1963.  according  to  a  Just-released 
welfare  department  study,  results  did  not 
Improve  markedly.  During  the  16  Vi -month 
period.  Lake  County  filed  164  cases  in  courts 
of  other  States.  In  only  47  percent  of  the 
cases  filed  (78)  did  SUte  courts  order  sup- 
port payments. 

In  these  78  cases  on  which  action  was 
taken.  $23,784  in  support  money  was  ordered 
paid.  But  of  that  amount,  less  than  one- 
quarter  was  actually  paid,  the  sum  of  $5,- 
659. 

Lake  County  Is  doing  a  good  Job  of  co- 
operating with  other  States  In  locating 
•skips"  who  setUe  here  and  forcing  them 
to  aasxune  their  responsibility  of  support. 

Other  States,  however,  are  not  reciprocat- 
ing. Some  officials  Just  don't  give  a  hang 
about  the  problem  of  supporting  children 
in  another  State.  Others  are  so  busy  they 
dlta't  have  the  time  to  track  down  the  runa- 
ways. The  deserting  fathers  must  be  found 
by  social  agencies,  through  various  detective 
techniques. 

Unfortunately,  only  about  half  of  them 
can  be  located  by  these  methods. 

Some  object  to  the  idea  of  a  Federal  law 
such  as  that  sponsored  by  the  Evansvllle 
Congressman,  on  the  ground  that  It  would 
further  burden  the  FBI  with  responsibilities. 
To  which  Mr.  Stelnlnger  has  an  apt  answer — 
isn't  the  crime  of  deserUng  a  family  by  run- 
ning across  a  State  line  more  serious  than 
stealing  a  car  and  driving  it  across  a  State 
line? 

Representative  Dknton's  "runaway  pappy" 
bill  now  pending  in  the  present  Congress 
(H.R.  3968)  Is  well  worthy  of  support  on 
several  grounds,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
idea  of  reducing  the  expenditures  of  public 
funds,  to  support  children  who  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  man  who  fathered 
them. 


Manpower:  A  Serious  National  Problem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  oeokgia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Indiana  Vocational  Association.  Dr.  M.  D. 
Mobley.  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association.  Inc..  made  a 
speech  which  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

His  talk,  concerning  manpower,  a  vital 
American  problem,  was  adapted  for  an 
article  Dr.  Mobley  wrote  for  the  May 
1963  issue  of  the  American  Vocational 
Journal.  The  article  wUl  prove  to  be 
both  interesting  and  informative,  as  it 
explains  the  needs  for  providing  "present 
and  oncoming  generations"  with  more 
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adequate  and  effective  programs  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education. 

MANPown:  A  Scaious  National  Pkobleic 
(By  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley.  executive  secretary, 
American  Vocational  Association) 
Vocational  and  technical  education  will  be 
emphasized  more  in  the  next  6  years  than  it 
has  been  for  the  past  30  years.  ThU  is  a 
necessary  development  if  the  NaUon  is  to 
meet  its  manpower  requirements  in  the  pe- 
rlod  ahead.  The  movement  is  already  un- 
derway in  many  SUtes.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  watch  the  economic  growth  of  those 
States. 

To  understand  some  of  oiu  manpower  prob- 
lems, we  should  take  a  look  at  certain  existing 
facts  and  things  that  are  expected  to  take 
place  during  the  sixties.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  our  Nation  is  presently  ex- 
periencing a  population  explosion  and  that 
we  are  going  through  an  Industrial  and 
agricultural  revolution. 

By  1970  oiu-  population  wUl  reach  200  mil- 
lion—an  increase  of  28  miUion  during  the 
sixties. 

Advancing  technology  wUl  continue  at  an 
accelerated  rate  which  In  the  future  will 
make  many  occupations  of  today  obsolete. 
Never  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  has  there 
been  ^  greater  need  for  making  training 
avaUable  to  prepare  people  for  available 
jobs — and  may  I  hasten  to  add— there  are 
Jobs  available. 

The  sixties  will  record  an  unprecedented 
growth  in  the  American  labor  force.  The 
26  million  new  young  workers  entering  the 
labor  market  during  this  decade  represent  a 
46 -percent  Increase  over  the  Qfties.  This 
is  not  a  time  for  regret,  but  rather  a  time 
for  hope  and  planning.  Those  States  that 
plan  well  and  execute  their  plans  will  move 
forward  In  economic  growth.  Those  States 
that  fail  to  make  and  execute  adequate  plans 
will  stagnate  and  cease  to  develop  eco- 
nomically. 

The  great  Increase  In  young  workers  un- 
der 26  years  of  age  has  tremendous  implica- 
tions for  occupational  guidance  and  voca- 
tional education.  If  they  are  to  find  ap- 
propriate and  satisfactory  employment,  and 
thus  help  maintain  the  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing we  enjoy  today,  they  must  have  effective 
occupational  guidance — and  a  large  percent 
of  them  must  receive  vocational  training  of 
less  than  baccalaureate  degree.  This  poses  a 
serious  challenge  to  all  the  States  in  our 
Nation. 

ONE-THIKD    IfORK    YOUTHS 

By  1970  we  will  have  each  year  ^proxi- 
mately 3  million  additional  young  workers 
entering  the  labor  market.  This  Is  one-third 
more  than  the  3  mUUon  who  started  their 
work  careers  in  1960. 

In  the  years  ahead  employers  will  require 
at  least  high  school  diplomas  for  more  and 
more  Jobs.  In,  addition,  they  also  will  re- 
quire specialized  vocational  training  for  a 
higher  percentage  than  was  true  In  the  past. 
As  technology  continues  to  advance,  there 
will  be  fewer  and  fewer  Jobs  available  for 
unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  and  more 
and  more  Jobs  for  highly  skUled  workers  and 
technicians. 

Today  in  the  United  States  we  have  more 
than  4>4  million  unemployed  people.  This 
constitutes  almost  6  percent  of  our  work 
force  of  almost  68  million  people. 

At  present  we  have  in  the  United  States  a 
million  youth  out  of  school  and  out  of  work. 
The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is  that  a  large 
percentage  of  these  youth  are  not  only  unem- 
ployed but  are  unemployable  because  they  do 
not  possess  marketable  skills.  In  other 
words,  they  don't  know  how  to  do  anythlne 
efficiently.  "  ■ 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant.  former  president  of 
Harvard  University,  In  his  book  "Slums  and 
Suburbs,"  refers  to  these  unemployed  youth 
as  "social  dynamite." 
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Of  the  36  million  new  young  Jobseekers 
who  will  enter  the  labor  market  during  the 
1960'8.  7%  mUlicm  will  not  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  and  3^4  million  will  not 
have  completed  the  eighth  grade.  This 
meana  almost  40  percent  of  the  26  million 
new  Jobseekers  will  not  have  completed  high 
school. 

Approximately  30  percent  of  the  school 
dropouts  are  destined  fop  unemployment. 
Unemplojntnent  among  young  people,  under 
21  years  of  age,  coMtltutes  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  aspects  of  our  entire  unemploy- 
ment picture. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  our  man- 
power problem  is  the  fact  that  though 
we  have  serious  unemployment,  especially 
among  youth,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  going  begging  begging  because 
people  or  not  trained  to  hold  and  perform 
efficiently  In  these  Jobs. 

This  paradox  of  Jobs  going  begging  In  a 
period  of  high  unemployment  was  portrayed 
splendidly  in  an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
January  1963  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  un- 
der the  title  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Get  a  Job." 
In  this  article  the  writer  points  out.  "Furni- 
ture manufacturers,  short  of  cabinetmakers, 
are  importing  them  from  Europe.  New  York 
Employment  Service  executives  report  that 
Jobs  go  unfilled  In  61  skilled  trades.-  The 
article  ends  with  this  very  striking  statement, 
"The  lopsided  picture  of  Jobs  begging  for  men 
while  men  beg  for  Jobs  suggests  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  the  two  to- 
gether. That  something  must  be  a  new  kind 
of  schooling  for  today's  needs." 

The  article  further  pointed  out,  "that  only 
1  percent  of  all  public  school  funds  are  spent 
on  vocational  training,  less  than  1  percent 
in  some  big  cities." 

The  problem  has  become  so  serious  that  in 
late  1961  President  Kennedy  had  appointed 
a  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation to  study  and  make  reconunendations 
for  Improving  and  expanding  vocational  and 
technical  education.  The  panel  was  com- 
posed of  25  outstanding  Americans.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  very  capable  staff,  the  panel 
carried  on  a  nationwide  study  of  vocational 
and  technical  education  of  less  than  bac- 
calaureate degree.  Dr.  J.  Chester  Swanson, 
director  of  the  panel  staff,  described  the 
problem  a»  "the  greatest  problem  facing 
American  edvicatlon  today." 

Not  too  long  ago.  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Carl 
stated  to  a  congressional  committee,  while 
explaining  a  siu-vey  on  unemployment  he 
had  made  In  Pennsylvania,  the  following: 

"I  found  that  in  Pennsylvania,  with  one- 
tenth  of  the  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  we  had  Jobs  available.  I  composed 
a  lUt  of  228  occupations  for  which  there  were 
Jobs  open,  and  197  of  these  occupations  were 
seeking  people  with  less  than  college  train- 
ing but  with  very  definite  skills.  All  of  these 
occupations  were  listed  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania SUte  Employment  Service.  Jobs  are 
going  begging  in  the  midst  of  serious  un- 
employment. But,  I  emphasize,  they  are 
skilled  Jobs— Jobs  for  which  prior  training  is 
a  must. 


MACHINES    REPLACE    WORKERS 

The  January  1963  issue  of  the  Kiplinger 
magazine,  Changing  Times,  carried  a  very 
Informative  article  under  the  heading  "More 
Jobs  Through  Better  Training."  This  article 
points  out  that  automation  wipes  out  around 
36,000  Jobs  a  week— that's  1,800,000  workers 
displaced  each  year  by  machines  and  new 
techniques. 

The  KtpUnger  magazine  article  raises  the 
question,  "Will  you  be  affected?"  and  answers 
the  question  by  saying,  "Yes."  if  you  fall  Into 
one  of  the  following  groups: 

1 .  If  you  are  over  45  and  have  not  kept  up 
with  technological  changes. 

2.  If  you  are  under  20  and  dropped  out  of 
school. 

3.  If  you  don't  have  a  modern  skill. 


4.  If  you  live  In  a  depressed  area. 
The  article  points  out  some  of  the  things 
workers  of  today  can  do  to  prevent  being 
among  the  unemployed.  In  general,  it 
means  more  vocational-technical  training  to 
keep  abreast  of  changing  times. 

Then,  we  should  not  overlook  the  impli- 
cations of  our  manpower  problems  as  they 
relate  to  our  economic  growth  and  our  ef- 
torts  to  continue  to  lead  the  world  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services. 

Russia's  Khrushchev  already  has  made 
known  in  no  uncretain  terms  Soviet  eco- 
nomic plans.  Not  so  long  ago  he  said  to  an 
American  newspaperman,  and  I  quote: 

"We  declare  a  war  we  will  win  over  the 
United  States.  The  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  not  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile,  but  In  the  field  of  peaceful  produc- 
tion. We  are  relentless  in  this,  and  it  will 
prove  the  superiority  of  our  system.". 

In  his  speech  to  the  Economic  Club  in  New 
York  during  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1969 
Khrushchev  said: 

"All  of  you  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  offering  you  economic  competition. 
Some  describe  this  as  our  challenge  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  But.  it  was  the 
United  States  that  first  challenged  the  world- 
It  is  the  United  States  that  developed  its 
economy  above  that  of  all  countries.  For  a 
long  time  no  one  dared  to  challenge  your 
supremacy.  But  now  the  time  has  come 
when  there  is  such  a  state  which  accepts 
your  challenge,  which  takes  into  account  the 
level  of  development  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  in  turn,  is  challenging  you. 
Do  not  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
stand  on  its  own  and  in  the  economic  com- 
petition, will  overtake  and  outstrip  you." 

I  do  not  believe  Khrushchev's  statements 
are  true — that  Russia  wUl  overtake  and  sur- 
pass us — but  they  do  reveal  Soviet  goals— 
and  we  should  not  take  them  lightly. 

While  In  Karachi,  Pakistan,  in  late  1967, 
I  saw  positive  evidence  of  Russia's  attempt 
to  battle  us  and  other  free  naUons  for  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Wbile  there  I  visited 
the  exhibit  of  Soviet  manufactured  goods 
being  offered  for  sale  In  that  foreign  coun- 
try. CThe  exhibit  included  tractors,  grain 
drills,  pumps  for  Irrigation,  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  machine  tools,  sewing  machines, 
bicycles,  scales,  meat  grinders,  microscopes, 
electric  percolators,  cameras,  watches,  pco-ce- 
laln,  and  many  other  Items.  Placed  on  each 
exhibit  was  the  name  of  the  local  concern 
where  it  could  be  purchased,  and  in  some 
cases  the  prices  were  displayed. 

The  products  I  saw  were  well  made.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  carbon 
copies  of  American  manufactured  products 
and  goods  manufactured  In  other  countries. 
For  example,  the  cameras  were  almost 
Identical  with  the  German  Lelca  camera. 
The  tractor  for  sale  looked  very  much  like 
the  American  made  John  Deere. 

The  thing  that  alarmed  me  was  the  fact 
that  the  prices  were  much  lower  than  the 
prices  of  similar  goods  Quinufactured  in  this 
country.     For  example,  the  tractor  on  dis- 
play was  being  offered  for  5,000  rupees  which 
at  the   rate   of  exchange  was  a   little  more 
than  $1,000.    The  same  tractor  in  the  United 
States  was  then  selling  for  well  over  $2,000. 
As  a  part  of  Soviet  economic  plans.  Rus- 
sia is  not  reorganizing  its  entire  system  of 
education.    The  new  reorganization  law  calls 
for   a   greatly   expanded    program   of   voca- 
tional   and    technical    education — patterned 
somewhat    after    the    programs    we.    in    the 
United  States,  have  been  developing  in  voca- 
tional and   technical  education  during   the 
past  40  years.     Soviet  leaders  are  acting  on 
the  theory  that  success  in  winning  an  eco- 
nomic   war  is   dependent  in   large  measure 
upon  the  skill  and  productivity  of  their  peo- 
ple— which  must  come  through  specialized 
training. 
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The  President's  Panel  of  Consultant*  on 
Voeationai  Education  has  recommended  a 
great  expansion  In  all  phases  of  vocaUonal 
education.  The  panel  report  points  out  that 
8  out  of  10  Americana  will  never  flnlah  col- 
lege— that  the  greatest  educational  need  for 
our  Nation  Is  to  provide  adequate  and  effec- 
tive programs  of  vocational  and  technical 
education  for  the  8  out  of  10  Americans. 

Last  year  the  national  Congress  approved, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963  which 
calls  for  the  development  of  specialized  vo- 
caUonal training  to  meet  the  needs  of  at 
least  some  of  our  tinemployed.  The  most 
optimistic  supporters  of  this  measure  were 
frank  In  stating  that  this  measure  Is  not  a 
panacea  for  solving  our  Nation's  unemploy- 
ment problem;  nor  U  it  a  panacea  for  meet- 
ing o\ir  vocaUonal  training  needs.  It  will — 
we  hope — result  In  helping  many  unem- 
ployed youth  and  adults  acquire  skills  and 
knowledge  they  must  have  In  order  to  find 
employment. 

It  Is  presently  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Mant>ower  which  Is  con^MMd  of  10 
people.  So  far  I  have  been  Imprewed  greatly 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
the  manpower  development  and  training 
program.  Of  those  who  have  thus  far  been 
trained  under  provisions  of  this  program, 
approximately  90  percent  have  found  satis- 
factory employment  In  occupatlona  for  which 
they  were  trained. 

Trom  knowledge  I  have  gained  from  my 
experience  on  this  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be  faced 
for  many  years  with  unemployment  prob- 
lems. Advancing  technolo^  and  new  tech- 
niques combined  with  automaUon  and  other 
labor-saving  devices  will  result  In  the  dislo- 
cation of  workers  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  must  either  be  prepared  to  take  care  of 
these  workers  through  doles  or  through 
training  them  for  Jobs  where  they  can  be- 
come self-supporting,  tax-paying  citizens 
rather  than  living  on  fxinds  provided  from 
the  public  tUl. 

As  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  deal  with 
our  manpower  problems,  the  great  American 
giant  Is  beglimlng  to  stir.  Throughout  the 
NaUon — In  State  after  State — great  strides 
are  being  made  to  develop  new  vocaUonal 
facilities  and  to  Improve  old  ones — facillUes 
that  will  help  provide  our  present  and  on- 
coming generations  with  a  more  adequate 
and  effecUve  program  of  vocaUonal  and  tech- 
nical education. 

I  wlah  that  time  wo\ild  permit  me  to  tell 
you  about  what  Is  taking  place  In  all  the 
States.    Permit  ma  to  menUon  only  a  few. 

Connecticut  In  the  past  few  years  has 
spent  more  than  $40  million  to  expand  and 
Improve  Its  physical  facilities  for  vocaUonal 
and  technical  education.  Georgia  Is  building 
more  than  20  area  vocaUonal-technlcal 
schools — at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30  mlUlon — 
ttiat  will  serve  the  entire  population  of  that 
State.    These  are  new  facilities. 

California  Is  making  great  strides  In  ex- 
panding and  Improving  Its  program  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  Louisiana 
has  37  State-owned  and  operated  area  voca- 
tional-technical schools.  Many  other  States 
are  on  the  move  to  provide  adequate  voca- 
tional training  opportunlUes  for  their  people. 
Canada  Is  In  the  process  of  spending  more 
than  8400  million  for  vocational  and  tech- 
nical education  facilities. 

In  closing,  may  I  call  to  your  attenUon 
something  that  Is  almost  certain  to  occur. 
The  States  that  do  the  most  to  develop  and 
Improve  vocational  and  technical  educaUon 
programs  In  the  1960'b  will  be  the  States 
that  win  lead  the  Nation  In  economic  growth 
and  In  providing  work  opportunities  for  their 
people  In  the  1970's.  If  you  want  to 
determine  the  status  of  any  State  In  the 
MaUon    during    the    1970'8,    look    at    their 


activities  in  the  field  of  vocational  and  tech- 
nical educaUon  during  the  1960*8.  The 
States  that  lag  behind  In  vocational  educa- 
Uon In  the  1960's  wUl  lag  behind  In 
economic  growth  in  the   1970's. 


Duappearinf  Wilderness 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heritage  of  our  natural  wonders — our 
wildlife,  forests,  and  scenic  wonders — 
are  In  danger  of  being  lost  to  future  gen- 
erations as  our  civilization  enlarges  and 
spreads  out  into  untouched  areas.  The 
destruction  of  the  virgin  wilderness 
would  be  irreparable. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

The  leglUmate  object  of  Oovemment  Is  to 
do  for  a  conununlty  of  people  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all  or 
cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves  In  their 
separate  capacities.  In  all  that  the  pieople 
can  Individually  do  as  well  for  themselves, 
the  Government  ought  not  to  Interfere. 

Preservation  of  America's  disappear- 
ing wilderness,  lost  forever  if  destroyed, 
Is  a  legitimate  activity  of  the  American 
people's  Federal  Government 

The  following  editorial,  from  the  May 
23  issue  of  Macomb  (111.)  Dally  Journal, 
relates  how  public  works  enthusiasts  are 
ruining  the  beautiful  Ozarks  of  the 
southern  Middle  West: 

Tom  Wnj>BSNCss  Bnx 

The  so-called  wilderness  bill  has  been  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority  In  the 
Senate  and  Is  expected  to  win  House  approval 
If  given  committee  clearance.  Pinal  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  mean  one  of  the 
greatest  forward  steps  In  conservation  in 
history. 

Under  the  wilderness  bill  a  number  of  vast 
areas  would  be  set  aside  to  be  preserved  In 
their  natiiral  state.  OeneraUons  of  the  fu- 
ture would  be  gxiaranteed  the  enjoyment  of 
outdoor  areas  that  would  otherwise  fall  vie-  . 
tlm  to  one  or  another  kind  ot  commercial 
development. 

Heads  of  both  parties  favor  the  program  be- 
cause the  need  for  It  Is  so  obvious,  and  there 
Is  realization  that  It  may  soon  be  too  late. 
It  also  must  be  granted  that  the  program  Is 
one  the  United  States  can  well  afford.  It 
has  more  land  than  it  can  use. 

Another  powerful  argument  for  the  bill  Is 
that  the  Government  should  as  a  matter  of 
right  make  amends  for  some  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  natural  beauty  that  It  has  permitted 
or  has.  Itself,  engaged  In.  It  would  to  some 
extent  be  making  amends  if  It  let  nature 
rule  In  the  selected  areas. 

An  excellent  example  of  needless  destruc- 
Uon  and  a  spot  marked  for  preservation  are 
In  the  Missouri  Ozarks.  often  visited  by  many 
Macomb  area  residents.  There  the  Currant 
River  la  about  the  only  mountain  river  re- 
maining In  Its  natural  state. 

Many  years  ago  a  dam  was  built  on  the 
White  River  to  form  Taneycomo  Lake.  The 
lake  has  since  become  a  giant  mud  hole  that 
Is  heavily  silted.  When  fioat  trips  on  the 
White  below  Taneycomo  were  possible,  the 
White  was  sparkling  clear  untU  mldmomlng. 
Then  boats  were  overtaken  by  the  Ude- 
water  relefued  from  the  dam.  and  the  river 
became  clouded  with  the  heavy  load  of  silt. 


In  more  recent  yean  and  at  heavy  public 
expense  Bull  Shoals  Dam  was  built.  It  has 
formed  another  huge  lake  and  wiped  out 
more  miles  of  river.  That  Is  the  pattern  of 
operations  everywhere:  build  a  power  dam 
for  mismanagement  by  a  group  of  socialistic 
bureaucrats.  The  load  put  on  taxpayers 
and  the  deatrucUon  of  natural  beauty  are 
meaningless. 

The  wilderness  bill  provides  for  preserva- 
tion of  a  large  tract  on  the  Currant  River. 
It  Is  an  Indescribably  beautiful  stream  as 
every  Oaark  river  was  until  the  destroyers 
moved  In.  It  Is  not  enough  that  only  the 
Currant  can  be  saved,  but  that's  about  the 
beet  that  can  be  done  at  this  late  date. 


Tbe  Nonfanner  Asks  for  Parity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    AltlZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
defeat  of  the  wheat  referendum  2  weeka 
ago  we  have  been  hearing  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  significance  of  that 
vote.  In  particular,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing that  the  vote  did  not  really  mean  that 
the  farmers  of  this  country  want  a  free 
market  but  rather  that  they  want  more 
high  price  supports  and  unlimited  pro- 
duction. If  this  Is.  In  fact,  the  case.  It 
is  not  at  all  evident  to  me.  nor.  I  think. 
Is  it  evident  to  a  great  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  heretofore  grudgingly 
supported  costly  price  supports  for  the 
Nation's  farmers. 

Edward  Higbee,  professor  of  land  utili- 
zation at  the  University  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  written  an  excellent  sxmimary 
of  the  current  controversy  over  farm 
legislation  which  appeared  in  Itist  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times  magazine.  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Now   THE   NONTAtMES    ASKS    FOa   PAarTT — THI 

VoicK  OF  THx  Urban  Ctttzxn  Is  BxcncuxNo 
To  Be  Heard,  Abkikg  Why  He  SnoxTLD  Do 
Wfthottt  Needed  Seevtces  ik  Oboeb  To  Pat 
SUBsmns  That  Make  Big  Fammblb  Biccer 

(By  Edward  Higbee) 

American  agriculture  has  rarely  had  It  so 
good.  New  methods  enable  efficient  farm- 
ers to  grow  more  and  more  at  less  and  less 
cost  to  them.  The  fast-growing  population 
In  ciUes  and  suburbs  buys  more  than  ever, 
and  at  higher  prices.  And  much  of  what 
cannot  be  sold  to  urban  consumers  the  Gov- 
ernment has  guaranteed  to  buy.  Largely 
under  the  pressure  of  Its  surplus  acqulslUon 
activities,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  last  year  reached  9T.2  billion — a  sum 
exceeded  only  by  the  costs  of  defense  and 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Now  organized  agriculture — notably  the 
American  Parm  Bureau  Federation — Is  ma- 
neuvering to  keep  lU  grip  on  the  taxpayer's 
wallet.  On  May  31.  wheat  growers  voted  to 
reject  a  Government  program  which  would 
have  given  the  quid  pro  quo  of  high  price 
supports  In  return  for  farmers'  acceptance  of 
compulsory  limits  on  production  Obstensl- 
bly.  the  farmers  were  choosing  freedom  for 
the  rugged  Individualist  to  grow  as  much 
as  he  wishes — and  to  risk  taking  whatever 
the  open  market  wlU  pay  him.  There  was 
talk  that  wheat  prices  might  drop  from  $1.86 
a  bushel  at  present  to  11.10  or  less. 


Actually,  tbe  Parm  Bureau  strategists  had 
no  desire  to  run  the  risks  of  a  free  market. 
They  were  counting  on  their  political  lever- 
age to  force  Congress  Into  setting  new  Ped- 
eral  floor  prices  for  wheat.  Then  they 
would  have  the  best  of  both  possible  worlds — 
unlimited  production,  and  a  guaranteed 
selling  price.  The  taxpayer,  of  course,  would 
get  an  even  bigger  bill  next  year  than  last. 

The  scheme  may  yet  go  through.  But 
there  Is  some  new  thlfiiklng  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  voice  of  the  urban  citizen  Is  beginning  to 
be  heard.  It  Is  he  who  goes  without  public 
services  he  needs  In  order  to  pay  for  the  farm 
program.  And  after  30  years  It  Is  becoming 
clear  that  Federal  subsidies  are  not  solving 
the    farm   problem. 

The  Irony  of  the  Federal  agriculture  pro- 
gram Is  that  the  bulk  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  goes  to  the  few  biggest  farmers,  who 
are  already  enjoying  bigger  Incomes  than 
most  taxpayers.  Poor  farmers  hear  only  the 
whistle  of  the  gravy  train  as  It  goes  by. 

To  understand  what  Is  happening  Inside 
American  agrlcultxire  It  U  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  players  at  the  top  and  the 
players  at  the  bottom  are  not  in  the  same 
league. 

The  years  since  1936  have  been  the  years 
of  heaviest  public  spending  to  save  the 
"small  family  farm."  yet  during  these  years 
the  number  of  farm  units  dropped  from 
6.800.000  to  3.708.000.  Prom  1930  to  1960  the 
number  of  big  farms — more  than  1,000  acres 
— upped  their  holdings  from  28  to  49  percent 
of  all  the  agricultural  land  In  the  country. 
It  might  be  said  that  while  the  family  farm 
survived  America  went  a  long  way.  toward  get- 
ting rid  of  the  farm  famUy. 

Today,  the  top  9  percent  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's farm  produce  as  much  as  the  bottom 
91  percent.  Federal  aid  to  farmers  Is  dis- 
tributed In  about  the  same  proportions. 
This  Is  understandable  since  Government 
bonuses  and  subsidies  are  granted  not  ac- 
cording to  need  but  according  to  capacity 
to  produce.  A  fanner  who  gets  a  price  sup- 
port locm  on  one  bale  of  cotton  gets  one  one- 
thousandth  as  much  as  a  farmer  who  puts 
1.000  bales  under  Government  seal.  Because 
of  mass-production  methods,  the  big  pro- 
ducer Is  almost  Invariably  more  efficient 
than  the  little  producer.  Thus,  the  kind  of 
price  support  that  barely  sustains  the  little 
man  becomes  a  prod  to  the  big  man  to  go 
all  out  to  stuff  Government  warehouses. 

The  soU  bank  Is  no  solution  for  this  kind 
of  overproducUon.  Under  that  voluntary 
scheme  the  poorest  land  under  the  poorest 
management  Is  set  aside  for  Government 
payments.  Meanwhile,  the  best  land  under 
the  best  management  Is  made  to  yield  big- 
ger surpluses  than  ever — also  for  the  public 
to  subsidize.  Thus  two  payments  may  be 
extracted  from  the  taxpayer  where  only  one 
has  been  extracted  before. 

Under  pressure  to  save  the  small  family 
farm.  Congress  has  rigged  an  Incredible  sys- 
tem of  bonus  handouts,  retirement  payments 
and  price  supports  which  has  made  high- 
speed, blg-lnveetment  agriculture  one  of  the 
most  profiUble  enterprises  In  the  country. 
This  situation  draws  much  outside  money 
Into  agriculture.  Large-scale  operations  are 
assembled  while  the  little  family  farm  that 
Is  short  on  cash  but  long  on  home-grown 
labor  goes  out  of  business.  Thirty-four  per- 
cent of  all  farms  purchased  In  1960  were 
bought  by  persons  who  were  not  farmers. 

Capital  gains  on  farm  real  estate  for  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  averaged  8.6  percent 
per  year.  This  was  hardly  a  sjrmpton  of 
serious  economic  trouble.  Farm  mortgage 
debt  increased  only  •«J5  billion  between  1940 
and  1961;  In  the  same  period,  the  value  of 
all  farm  assets  went  up  $119  billion.  This 
was  scarcely  Indicative  of  distress.  In  1961. 
farm  mortgage  debt  was  only  10.4  percent  of 
farm  real  estate  values.  Few  city  people 
are  so  solvent. 


The  financial  plight  of  American  agricul- 
ture, as  it  Is  usually  presented  for  populea* 
consumption,  Is  largely  a  staUstlcal  fabrica- 
tion derived  by  lumping  the  farm  Incomes  of 
Inefficient,  part-time  and  semlretlred  oper- 
ators with  those  of  efficient,  full-time  pro- 
fessionals. If  children's  lemonade  stands 
were  included  In  a  census  of  retail  establish- 
ments In  the  same  manner,  even  the  A.  &  P. 
could  be  shown  to  qualify  forSOovernment 
aid.  The  true  nature  of  farm  operations  Is 
shown  by  the  detailed  data  of  the  1959  Cen- 
sus of  Agriculture,  the  publication  of  whlcb 
was  Just  completed  early  this  year.  The  Na- 
tion's 3.708.000  farms  can  be  divided  Into 
three  classes. 

\  FIRST    CLASS 

At  the  top  of  the  agricultural  pyramid 
Is  a  smaU  but  vigorous  first  class  of  only 
312.000  farms  which  sell  60  percent  of  all 
agricultural  commodities.  None  of  these 
properties  produces  less  than  $20,000  worth 
annually.  A  third  of  them  sell  more  than 
$40,000  worth  each.  There  are  21,000  with 
sales  exceeding  $100,000,  and  these  are  sur- 
mounted by  an  elite  of  1.200  which  market 
more  thtm  $600,000  worth  apiece. 

The  elite,  of  course,  are  freaks — but  enor- 
mously productive  ones.  They  are  ranches 
or  feedlots  handling  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle.  They  are  dairy  farms  on  the  edges 
of  big  cities  that  have  so  many  cows  they 
milk  around  the  clock.  They  are  cotton 
farms  on  Irrigated  land  covering  territory 
that  stretches  to  the  horizon,  or  sugar  plan- 
tations Just  as  large.  They  include  spec- 
tacular wheat  empires  that  measure  their 
land  In  square-mile  sections  rather  than  In 
acres.  They  are  enonnous  enterprises  which 
grow.  p{u:k.  and  ship  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  carloads. 

Even  the  average  farm  In  first  class  ts  an 
Impressive  enterprise  with  real  estate  hold- 
ings valued  at  $135,000  and  annual  gross 
sales  of  $48,000.  If  there  were  Just  600,000 
farms  of  this  kind  In  the  United  States  In- 
stead of  312,000,  the  other  3,100,000  farms 
recorded  In  the  census  would  be  out  of 
business. 

Elmer  Larson  Is  the  name  we  will  give 
to  one  of  these  farmers  In  first  class.  After 
the  last  war  he  came  back  to  his  father's 
300-acre  place  In  the  rich  Com  Belt  of  west- 
ern Ohio.  He  had  been  In  motorized  artillery 
and  learned  a  lot  about  heavy  equipment. 
He  wanted  to  farm  and  his  father  wanted  to 
retire;  so  they  made  a  compact.  Elmer  took 
out  a  GI  loan  for  a  downpayment  and  the 
deed.  The  elder  Larson  took  his  son's  mort- 
gage and  endorsed  his  note  for  a  new  heavy- 
duty  tractor. 

Everything  young  Larson  saw  around  the 
place  reminded  him  of  how  hard  It  has 
been  to  farm  as  a  boy  and  how  easy  It  was 
to  make  machinery  do  things  In  the  Army. 
His  father  thought  he  was  taking  an  awful 
risk  to  borrow  more  money  to  buy  more  and 
bigger  mechanized  equipment:  a  hay  baler, 
a  plcker-sheller,  a  combine,  a  glass-lined  sllo 
with  automatic  unloader;  then  finally  an 
automated  feed  mill  and  mixer  with  a 
panel  of  control  switches  as  Impressive  as 
an   astronaut's  capsule. 

As  his  equipment  Increased,  Elmer  Larson 
realized  that  he  could  handle  more  land  and 
more  livestock;  so  he  bought  out  a  neighbor 
who  declared,  "A  man  Is  crazy  to  stay  in 
farming  the  way  It  costs  to  get  this  new 
equipment."  Larson  himself  was  scared,  but 
he  knew  he  could  not  stand  still  and  survive. 
He  hired  a  regvUar  hsmd  and  let  the  man's 
family  live  In  the  house  on  the  new  farm  he 
had  bought. 

As  the  years  went  by,  and  the  value  of 
farm  property  rose,  Larson  was  making  at 
least  as  much  In  real  estate  appreciaUon  as 
he  was  at  raising  com  and  hogs.  Since  his 
assets  zoomed  even  faster  than  his  debts,  his 
collateral    was    good    for    more    loans.     He 


plunged  Into  more  land  and  more  equipment. 
He  Installed  a  cement-paved  feed  lot  that 
would  accomnnodate  600  head  of  western 
steers.  Corn  was  too  cheap  to  sell.  He  could 
make  more  feeding  It.  Later  Larson  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  his  feed  lot  to  1,200 
and  began  to  buy  com  from  others.  The 
deeper  he  got  Into  this  complicated  opera- 
tion, the  deeper  he  realized  he  would  have 
to  go,  because  others  were  ahead  of  him  and 
those  who  hesitated  were  obviously  headed 
for  the  scrap  heap. 

Mn>DLE  CLASS 

In  contrast  with  the  small  but  wonderfully 
productive  first  class  is  a  very  much  larger, 
less  productive  middle  class  of  1,755,000 
units.  Farms  In  this  category  produce  an- 
nually between  $2,500  and  $20,000  worth  of 
commodities.  Middle  class  properties  con- 
stitute 47  percent  of  the  NaUon's  ofllcUl 
farms,  and  they  sell  nearly  45  percent  of 
Its  crops  and  livestock.  Statistically,  at  least, 
this  seems  like  a  fair  balance,  but  there  Is  a 
wide  range  of  quality  within  the  group. 

To  get  a  more  precise  picture,  the  middle 
class  might  be  divided  into  a  small  upper- 
middle  group  of  483,000  farms,  all  of  which 
produce  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  com- 
modities, and  a  larger  lower-middle  group  of 
1,272,000  farms,  all  of  which  sell  less  than 
$lOy)00  worth.  The  latter  group  has  had  a 
rough  time,  because  their  net  farm  Incomes, 
as  a  rule  are  only  about  one-third  of  gross 
sales. 

William  Ansel  Is  a  name  we  will  give  to  one 
of  the  operators  In  the  lower-middle  class. 
He  was  a  full-time  farmer  in  southern  Mary- 
land before  the  war.  He  raised  tobacco,  kept 
laying  hens  and  milked  12  dairy  cows.  He 
was  a  Jack-of-all-trades  who  built  his  own 
coops  and  sheds  and  repaired  his  own  ma- 
chinery. He  liked  farm  life,  but  made  very 
little  money.  He  would  tell  his.  town  rela- 
tives, "I  make  a  living  because  I  don't  spend 
much." 

During  the  war.  the  Baltimore  shipyards 
paid  good  wages,  so  Ansel  took  a  full-time  Job 
there  and  worked  his  land  weekends  and 
evenings.  His  wife  helped  with  the  milking 
and  other  chores. 

After  the  war,  William  Ansel  continued  to 
go  to  town  to  work.  He  did  not  enlarge  his 
farm  business.  He  preferred  the  weekly  pay- 
check because  he  had  four  young  children 
coming  along.  He  bought  a  few  pieces  of 
secondhand  farm  machinery  frofh  time  to 
time  as  old  Implements  wore  out.  "The  new 
stuff  is  over  my  head,"  he  would  say,  "and 
I  can  get  by  with  this." 

Ansel  is  too  conservative  to  expand.  He  Is 
afraid  of  debt,  for  he  looks  upon  his  farm  as 
a  home,  and  the  basis  of  personal  security, 
rather  than  as  a  business.  He  does  not 
want  to  Jeopardize  his  slim  assets.  "I  owe 
enough  as  it  is,"  he  declares. 

In  the  last  census*- year,  the  average  net 
Income  by  operators  in  the  lower  middle 
class  was  $1,740.  Their  average  earnings  off 
the  farm  were  $1,816.  As  a  group,  they  are 
already  halfway  out  of  agriculture,  yet  they 
most  truly  represent  the  old-style,  self-suffi- 
cient countryman  who  tried  to  niake  ends 
meet  by  thrift  and  reliance  upon  family 
labor. 

THIEO  CLASS 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  agricultural 
pyramid  is  a  large  third  class  of  1,641.000 
units  which  produce  only  5.3  percent  of  all 
farm  commodities.  Actually  their  operators 
are  not  farmers  and  should  not  be  called 
such  officially.  This  entire  group  averaged 
only  $217  net  annual  Income  from  agricul- 
ture. They  averaged  $2384 — or  13  times 
more — from  other  sources.  Within  the  third 
class  are  1,300,000  properties  run  by  semi- 
retired  or  spare-time  operators  who  averaged 
93  percent  of  their  incomes  from  outside 
sources  and  only   7   percent   from   farming. 

However,  thU  third  class,  which'  consti- 
tutes 44  percent  of  the  official  census  farm 
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family.  InclrdM  349,000  twntiM  whose 
owners  »r«  tnily  one  of  the  most  ^Smnmna 
economic  groups  In  America.  Their  net  In- 
comes from  an  attempt  at  agrlcxilture  aver- 
a^Ml  #438  and  their  net  Inccanee  from  other 
aources  averaged  •538.  .       .».  ^ 

They  Just  could  not  either  employ  them- 
selves or  And  adequate  employment  else- 
where. Their  poverty  and  degradation  U 
eaiial  to  that  found  in  urban  slums.  It  U 
visibly  apparent  to  anyone  who  traveU 
widely  m  the  country.  They  have  been  by- 
paaaed  by  a  technological  revolution  beyond 
^tyrtr  means.  Many  of  them  a/e  stUl  engaged 
In  horse-mule  tillage  while  the  real  pro- 
ducers have  moved  Into  the  space  age. 

The  solution  to  their  problem,  like  that  of 
the  urban  xinemployed.  Is  more  city  Jobs  on 
the  payrolls  of  others.  A  few  more  cenU  a 
bushel  or  a  few  more  doUars  a  bale  would 
not  change  their  condition  in  the  least. 
They  Just  do  not  produce  enough  busheU  or 
balsa  to  make  a  Uvlng.  no  matter  what  the 

price.  ^     WW      ♦ 

Misunderstandings  about  the  health  or 
ftnv-«/-^n  agriculture  could  easily  be  correct- 
ed by  a  more  reallsUc  definition  of  the  farm 
as  It  la  enumerated  In  the  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. Under  present  rules,  any  operation 
qualifies  If  It  U  over  10  acres  in  size  and  sells 
$60  worth  of  produce.  Units  of  less  than  10 
acres  are  also  tabulated  If  they  sell  •250 
worth  of  produce.  Such  deflnlUons  can 
make  a  "farmer"  of  a  weekend  hobbyist  who 
grows  raspberrlM  for  the  gang  at  the  office.^ 
bat  they  do  not  come  close  to  Identifying  the 
real  ssrlculturlst. 

Of  course,  there  Ls  an  understandable  re- 
luctance In  certain  quarters  to  count  farms 
by  more  realistic  crlterU.  The  farm  bloc 
In  Congress  would  emerge  with  lU  wings 
dipped  even  shorter  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  might  have  to  put  half  of  lU  30 
acres  of  prime  Washington  office  space  Into 
the  sou  bank.  Michigan's  RepresenUUve 
Robert  P.  Onfnn,  Republican,  may  have 
forecast  Just  such  a  calamity  when — tongue 
In  cheek— he  proposed  to  Congreas  that  "the 
total  number  of  employees  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
number  of  farmers  In  America." 

One  of  the  strangest  aspects  of  public  pol- 
icy at  the  present  time  is  the  highly  articu- 
late concern  about  the  low  Incomes  of  un- 
dercapitalized entrepreneurs  In  agriculture 
while  other  more  serious  social  and  economic 
calamities  have  befallen  the  more  numerous 
families  of  the  urban  unemployed  who  have 
less  Income  and  less  equity  In  property.  If, 
at  a  time  when  only  8  percent  of  American 
families  live  on  the  land  and  03  percent  live 
elsewhere,  we  continue  to  regard  the  family 
farm  as  a  pillar  of  democracy,  we  may  wake 
up  later  to  find  the  roof  has  caved  In. 

A  public  program  of  aid  and  support  which 
Is  designed  to  save  the  lower  middle  class 
farm  can  only  Increase  the  lead  of  the  pace 
setters.  Two  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Esra 
'  Taft  Benson  under  President  Elsenhower 
and  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, have  recognized  that  the  most  help 
from  the  Oovemment  goes  to  the  few  at  the 
top  In  order  that  a  little  may  trickle  down 
to  the  many  below. 

Farmers  did  not  like  Benson  because,  while 
be  would  have  removed  controls  on  produc- 
tion, he  also  would  have  cut  Government 
price  supports.  They  do  not  like  Freeman 
because.,  while  he  would  raise  Government 
price  supports,  he  has  proposed  strict  produc- 
tion controls.  What  they  want  are  floor  prices 
plus  a  wide-open  market,  and  something  of 
that  sort  Is  probably  what  they  bank  on  get- 
ting from  Congress  this  summer.  There  is  a 
sajrlng  going  the  rounds  In  the  Farm  Belt: 
"Benson  made  a  Democrat  out  of  me  and 
Freeman  Is  turning  me  back  Into  a  Republi- 
can." 

The  urban  taxpayer  natvtrally  gets  aroused 
when  he  considers  his  own  desperate  needs 
for  public  services  that  he  cannot  have  be- 


cause the  money  Is  soaked  up  by  agrtcul- 
txire's  %1  bllUon  sponge.  If  a  few  billions 
were  transferred  from  spending  on  the  farms 
to  the  congested  metropolitan  areas,  quite  a 
number  of  public  hardships  could  be  relieved 
without    any   Increase  In  taxes. 

It  seems  apparent  that  a  significant  part 
of  congressional  Indifference  to  urban  prob- 
lems is  due  to  a  deliberate  protest  against 
Federal  aid  for  the  city  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain rural  spokesmen.  Not  long  ago,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  visited 
Washington,  as  one  Congressman  put  it,  "to 
give  us  their  views  not  only  on  farm  legisla- 
tion but  on  the  other  issues  with  which  we 
are  wrestling  In  Congress." 

One  of  those  voices  from  the  grassroots 
advised  the  legislators:  "We  feel  Government 
Is  attempting  to  solve  too  many  problems 
which  should  be  left  to  local  governments. 
For  example:  Federal  aid  to  education.  Fed- 
eral housing,  urban  renewal,  etc." 

Kach  year,  the  Impact  of  such  pronounce- 
menU  loses  a  little  more  punch  as  the  urban 
population  rises  and  the  farm  exodus  con- 
tinues. The  influence  which  agriculture  stUl 
exerts  on  Capitol  Hill  rests  largely  on  his- 
torical overrepresentatlon.  seniority  In  stra- 
tegic spots  and  the  horseuadlng  wit  of  the 
farmer.  While  the  last  remains  as  sharp  as 
ever,  the  intrinsic  strength  to  back  It  up  is 
ebbing. 

The  magazine,  Wallaces  Farmer,  a  voice 
_2te  reckon  with  In  the  Corn  Belt,  sensed  the 
^Tlnd  of  change  In  January,  1963.  "We've 
had  farm  program  flghu  practically  every 
year,"  it  editorialized.  "But  they  were  mostly 
family  spats — differences  of  opinion  among 
farmers  themselves.  Now  a  third  party,  the 
city  consumer,  armed  with  new  voting  power, 
is  watching  these  goings  on  In  Washington 
with  Increasing  Interest  and  suspicion.  With 
this  new  "partner*  abroad,  farm  legislation 
must  be  drawn  more  carefully.  To  avoid  a 
violent  consumer  revolt  at  the  polls,  political 
leaders  know  that  future  farm  programs  must 
be  less  costly  and  more  effective." 

It  might  be  said.  In  the  light  of  the 
wheat  farmers'  recent  refusal  to  heed  this 
advice,  that  they  sUll  think  they  can  have 
their  way.  Yet  President  Kennedy  himself 
cautioned  them  at  his  May  8  press  conference 
not  to  hope  for  easier  terms  In  new  agricul- 
tural legislation.  "I  don't  think  you  could 
get  a  majority."  was  his  observation. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  Congress 
wUl  reorient  lu  thinking,  and  agree  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  that  the  Federal  Treasvu7  has 
attempted  "to  solve  too  many  problems  which 
should  be  left  to  local  governments" — nota- 
bly, the  farm  problem. 


Scovrfe  of  the  Book  Borneri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  often 
wonder  why  the  things  we  have  In  mind 
doing  most  get  sidetracked  while  far 
lesser  matters  get  attended  to.  Perhaps 
it  Is  because  we  care  so  much  more  about 
the  first  that  we  want  to  do  them  right; 
not  to  be  careless.  That  is  an  excuse, 
however.  I  cannot  really  approve  of. 
It  is  best  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said  at 
the  time  it  needs  saying,  and  do  what 
should  be  done  when  it  needs  doing. 

On  my  desk  there  has  been  lying  for 
several  weeks  the  news  clips  of  the  death 
of  Whitney  Orlswold.     He  comes  to  mind 


more  frequently  than  a  lot  of  other  sub- 
jects that  have  come  in  and  gone  out 
with  a  note  attached.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  down  a  thought  about  him;  he  stood 
for  so  much.  The  news  stories  referred 
to  him  as  Dr.  A.  Whitney  Orlswold.  He 
was  more  affectionately  known  by  thou- 
sands as  Whit  Oriswold.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Yale. 

Whit  Orlswold  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  made  a  great  university 
greater.  He  was  an  educator  in  the 
classical  tradition.  He  was  modem  and 
advanced — he  took  little  for  granted — 
and  yet  his  concept  of  education  was 
founded  on  history  and  the  traditions  of 
the  great  free  universities  of  the  old  and 
new  worlds.  He  waa  a  teacher  who 
looked  for  excellence  In  each  student, 
and  was  delighted  when  he  found  it.  He 
sparkled  with  humor;  he  foimd  a  bit  of 
the  bizarre  in  every  situation.  He  was 
vastly  tolerant  of  the  foibles  of  others 
and  understandingly  patient  as  long  as 
there  was  room  and  respect  for  dissent 
and  controversy.  He  loathed  the  book 
burners  and  the  myoplcs  who  to  various 
guises — usuadly  "protecting*  something 
or  someone — smothered  free  ideas  and 
the  communication  of  Ideas.  "The  only 
cure  for  bad  ideas  is  better  ideas,"  he 
said. 

Of  all  the  clips  that  I  saw  on  Whitney 
Oriswold  the  one  that  seemed  to  me  to 
say  the  most  with  the  fewest  words  was 
the  report  by  Alistair  Cooke  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House  I  am  Including  the  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  own  re- 
marks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  world  should  not  be 
deprived  of  men  like  Whitney  Orlswold 
In  their  young  age.  I  cant  believe  that 
Heaven  needs  them  more  than  we  do. 
But  some  men  d^  not  require  a  long  span 
of  yetu:^  to  accomplish  the  work  of  a  cen- 
tury. Whitney  Oriswold  was  one  such. 
His  work  as  a  teacher,  scholar  and  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university  Is  carved  In 
the  building  stones  of  history  and  the 
free  system,  tind  he  takes  his  place 
amon«  the  great  men  who  in  the  uni- 
versity tradition  have  sought  truth,  and 
in  so  doing  have  reached  for  the  stars. 

SCOTTRCE  or  THX   BooK   BunNEiia 
{Bf  Alistair  Oooke) 

N«w  TosK,  AprU  21. — I>r.  A.  Whitney 
Orlswold.  one  of  the  most  civilized  leaders 
and  critics  of  contemporary  education,  died 
on  Friday  evening  of  cancer,  on  the  campus 
of  Yale  University  of  which  he  had  been 
president  since  1950.     He  was  66. 

The  fitness  of  "Whit"  Orlswold  to  preside 
with  conspicuous  courage  and  humor  over  a 
great  university  in  the  McCarthy  era  was  a 
very  well-kept  secret  untU  the  moment  he 
was  appointed.  True,  he  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  three  Governors  of  Connecticut, 
and  a  collateral  descendant  of  Ell  Whitney 
of  the  cotton  gin.  but  these  proofs  that  he 
was  of  the  blood  royal  were  known  only  to 
a  handful  of  friends. 

The  university  had  known  him,  barely,  as 
a  nervous  freshman,  a  stringy  student,  and 
a  contributor  of  sassy  ver^e  to  the  university 
dally.  Wall  Street  knew  him  briefly  as  a 
clerk  in  a  brokerage  Arm.  He  moved  from 
Tale  Into  the  flnanclal  world  modestly  In 
the  summer  of  1920  and  deserted  It,  like 
thoxisands  more.  In  the  clatter  ot  the  follow- 
ing October.     Like  other  bright  and  swiftly 
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dUlUusloned  boys  It  seemed  he  preferred  to 
teach  history  rather  than  endure  it 

He  went  back  to  Yale  to  get  his  Ph  D  and 
became  an  Instructor  in  the  history  depart- 
ment From  then  until  his  44th  year  he  was 
known  to  the  campus  as  a  modest  expert  on 
the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  a  lecturer  with  a  sardonic  strain 

His  wildest  admirers  would  have  bet  on  a 
lifetime  professorship  agreeably  relieved  by 
a-  gift  for  dialect  stories.  The  notion  of  a 
college  presidency  apparently  never  crossed 
his  mind,  for  in  thU  country  a  university 
president  Is  above  all  a  money  raiser  and 
Whit  Orlswold  was.  on  the  contrary  a 
scholar  and  a  teacher. 

On  a  certain  weekend  he  was  lunching  In 
New  York  with  the  president  of  a  small  col- 
lege who  was  elaborating  on  the  striking  re- 
semblance of  his  Job  to  that  of  a  communltv 
chest  chairman     Orlswold  no  sooner  thanked 
the  Lord  he  was  "not  in  that  racket"  than  as 
in  a  Cary  Grant  film,  he  was  called  to  the 
telephone  and  told  that  the  Yale  Corp.  had 
just  picked  him  unanimously  to  succeed  Dr 
Charles  Seymour,  the  hUtorlan.     The  corpo- 
raUon  Included  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  and  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Taft.     Their  choice  of  Orlswold,  It  emerged 
was  as  inspired  a  bit  of  bipartisanship  as  they 
ever  achieved 

He  surprised  everybody,  possibly  including 
himself,  from  the  start.  He  began  rapidly 
to  change  the  university  curriculum  and 
quieted  his  critics  virlth  a  slogan  picked  up 
from  a  bottle  of  mayonnaise:  "Keep  cool  but 
do  not  freeze."  As  a  simple  act  of  belated 
Justice,  he  doubled  the  faculty  pay  scale 
He  developed  a  remarkable  ability  to  raise 
money,  and  In  his  13  years  tripled  the  unl- 
versitys  endowment  fund.  But  this,  he  made 
clear  to  everyone  around  him.  was  a  vulgar 
if  vital,  necessity  of  sxuTrlval  in  a  teeming 
world  of  taxes  and  real  estate. 

A  university  president  above  all.  he  said 
must  speak  for  the  beA  values  he  knows  lii 
the  society  he  inhabits.  This  can  guarantee 
a  droning  sort  of  fame  in  a  quiet  time,  but 
Dr.  OrUwold  was  matched  with  the  McCarthy 
hour,  and  for  6  or  6  years  at  least  he  was  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  book  burners  and 
the  loyalty  oath  takers:  "Books  won't  stay 
banned.  They  won't  bum.  Ideas  won't  go 
to  Jail.  In  the  long  run,  the  censor  and 
the  Inquisitor  have  always  lost.  The  only 
cure  for  bad  ideas  is  better  ideas." 

When  the  university's  flnanclal  position 
was  still  very  shaky,  be  was  urged  to  com- 
mit It  to  a  Federal  program  that  gave  loans 
to  poor  studenu.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment required  a  loyalty  oath  and  an  affidavit 
dUclalmlng  membership  in  any  subversive 
society.  To  Oriswold  "this  negative  affida- 
vit" was  like  "the  oppressive  religious  and 
political  test  oaths  of  history,-  and  was  too 
much  to  swallow.  He  took  Yale  out  of  the 
Federal  program  and  sought  money  from 
similarly  hlghmlnded  men  who  were  also 
millionaires  and  unafraid  of  McCarthylsm 
In  the  mld-flftles  this  was  a  fairly  rare  com- 
bination. 

The  freewheeling  temperament  is  often 
accepUble  In  a  scholar  provided  he  does  not 
Indulge  It  In  administration.  But  this  thin. 
Insistent,  courteous  man  went  cheerfully  on 
,  the  rampage  against  the  whole  committee 
approach  to  running  a  university  and  its 
departments.  The  normal  faculty  broodlngs 
In  committee  he  called  "endless,  sterile,  stul- 
tifying. Could  Hamlet  have  been  written  by 
a  committee  or  the  Mona  Lisa  painted  by  a 
club?  The  divine  spark  leaps  froni  the  finger 
of  God  to  the  finger  of  Adam." 

That  sentence  might  well  be  his  epiuph 
In  1950  he  looked  like  a  springy  rather  ear- 
nest young  idealist  who  would  soon  crack 
his  skull  on  a  congressional  committee  at 
worst,  a  board  of  trustees  at  best.  When  he 
died  on  Friday  he  was  known  throughout  the 
Western  World  as  a  brilliant  administrator. 
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but  also,  and  better,  a  man  of  salt  who  had 
good  wounds  to  show  for  his  defense  o< 
freedom  in  a  high  place  in  the  early  1950's. 


That's   Where  the   Money  Goes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy,  in  criticizing  those  who  deplore 
our  rising  public  debt  and  continued 
Federal  spending,  very  cleverly  chal- 
lenges his  critics  to  come  up  with  specific 
recommendations  for  cuts.  Of  course,  he 
ignores  any  suggestions  that  are  made, 
but  keeps  on  asking  for  recommenda- 
tions to  add  to  the  image. 

Our  very  able  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  Congressman  Gene  Snyder, 
has  called  attention  to  a  number  of  areas 
of  useless  spending  and  his  figures  have 
been  used  for  an  excellent  editorial  in 
the  Dallas  Morning  News.  I  commend  it 
to  the  President.    The  editorial  follows: 

BABOONVn.LK 

Waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  is  an  old  story.  And  the 
most  glaring  examples  usually  Involve  the 
expenditure  of  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money.  For  a  Government  which  is  spend- 
ing $100  billion  a  year,  what's  another  couple 
hundred  thousand  more  or  less? 

What  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  take 

this  attitude  is  that  there  are  hundreds 

perhaps  thousands — of  cases  every  year  in- 
volving the  wholesale  squandering  of  fimds 
on  totally  useless  projects.  Put  together 
they  represent  millions  in  waste. 

A  freshman  Congressman,  Gene  Sntde*. 
Republican  of  Kentucky,  was  recently  chal- 
lenged to  show  how  the  budget  might  be 
cut.  He  replied  by  clUng  66  examples  of 
ridiculous  expenditure  over  the  past  year  ot 
two,  suggesting  that  many  more  similar  cases 
might  be  found  In  the  current  budget. 
The  list  Is  long,  but  here  are  a  few"  typical 
gems: 

Purchase  of  1,000  TV  sets  for  $400,000  to 
be  used  in  underdeveloped  countries  where 
there  is  no  electric  power. 

Donation  of  a  $3,100,000  yacht  to  the  mil- 
lionaire emperor  of  Ethiopia. 

A  grant  of  $1,250,000  for  the  study  of  re- 
lations between  an  Infant  monkey  and  Its 
mother. 

Some  $10,000  for  a  tour  of  U.S.  defense 
plants  by  officials  of  CommimUt  Poland. 

Some  $18,000  to  find  out  why  patients 
break   appointments   at   pediatric   clinics. 

A  total  of  $61,895  to  establish  a  colony  of 
baboons  and  $13,816  for  another  monkey 
colony. 

A  total  of  $9,775  to  produce  a  stereotatic 
atlas  of  the  beagle  brain. 

A  total  of  $11,500  to  study  blood  group  ge- 
netics of  Southampton  Island  Eskimos. 

A  total  of  $20,092  to  study  diseases  of  a 
giant  snail. 

A  total  of  $13,837  to  find  out  what  in- 
formation is  contained  In  echoes. 

A  total  of  $20,991  to  study  how  synthetic 
detergents  travel  in  percolating  water. 

A  total  of  $8,205  to  study  the  social  role 
of  aging  wild  horses. 

Although  the  exact  amount  of  money  in- 
volved could  not  be  determined  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases,  they  are  of  equal  Interest- 

Government  officials  in  Klnya  have  used 


our    foreign-aid    money    to    purchase    extra 
wives. 

We  have  bought  suite  for  Greek  under- 
takers. 

Sjiperhlghways  have  been  built  in  coun- 
tries, with  few,  if  any  cars. 

In  Lebanon,  we  buUt  a  stockbreedlng  farm 
with  nine  stalls  for  every  b\ill. 

In  Taiwan,  we  built  a  sawmill  which 
coiUdn't  handle  the  type  of  lumber  produced 
there. 

In  Indonesia,  millions  of  dollars  in  U  S  aid 
were  used  to  buy  U.S.  gold. 

In  Liberia,  millions  we  donated  to  reduce 
the  level  of  poverty  have  been  used  to  build 
a  luxurious  new  palace  for  the  president. 

The  $61,985  to  set  up  a  colony  of  baboons 
might  be  a  good  Investment,  come  to  think 
of  It.  Baboons,  they  say,  can  be  trained  to 
do  Just  about  anything  a  human  being  can 
do— or  should  do.  Maybe  a  Bureau  of  Ba- 
boons on  the  Potomac,  trained  to  check  on 
useless  expenditures  such  as  setting  up  a 
colony  of  baboons,  would  save  us  some  money 
now  and  then. 


Stephen   Foster:   An  American 
Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1961^ 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  sutwnit  an  address,  "Stephen 
Foster:  An  American  Ambassador,"  by 
Gerald  Marks  as  representative  of  the 
American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors, 
and  Publishers — ASCAP — given  at  the 
Stephen  Foster  Memorial  in  White 
Springs,  Fla.,  on  February  16.  1963. 
Stephen  Foster  spoke  to  the  peoples  of 
the  universe  in  a  language  understood  by 
all — the  language  of  music.  It  is  ntting 
we  ever  keep  in  mind  his  immortal 
songs — songs  for  all  occasions.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

Stephen  Poster— An  American  Ambassador 
(By  Gerald  Marks) 
The  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca  defines  the 
word  "Ambassador"  as,  and  I  quote,  "the 
highest  rank  of  diplomatic  representative 
sent  by  one  government  to  another." 

America  has  been  fortunate  in  having  had 
a  goodly  share  of  dedicated,  talented,  pa- 
triotic and  brilliant  ambassacfors,  all  of  whom 
served  with  great  distinction. 

Names  enshrined  In  the  annals  of  our  his- 
tory—Franklin,  Adams,  Jay.  to  name  but  a 
few,  were  Ambassadors  from  our  Government 
who  served  In  specific  areas.  To  present  the 
best  possible  picture  of  the  United  States  was 
their  mission  in  the  countries  to  which  they 
were  assigned. 

But  no  list  of  United  States  envoys  can 
ever  be  complete  without  the  name  of  a  pop- 
ular songwriter  from  Pittaburgh,  Pa.,  Stephen 
Collins  Poster. 

A  divinely  endowed  "ambassador"  from 
America  to  no  particular  area,  no  specific 
country,  no  special  people,  he  held  a  muslco- 
dlplomatlc  passport  to  all  areas,  all  countries, 
all  peoples. 

His  "Swanee  River"  alone  has  been  known 
and  sung  for  over  a  himdred  years  in  re- 
mote corners  of  the  earth  by  people  who 
didn't  have  the  remotest  notion  of  where 
the  Swanee  River  was  located,  except  that 
it  was  American. 
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"Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River"  1> 
sung  up   the   Volga,  down   the  Danube. 

A  few  yeara  ago,  while  walking  down  a  ree- 
IdentUl  street  In  Rabat.  Morocco,  I,  myaelf 
heard  a  claaa  of  achool  children  singing  "Way 
Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River."  Only  two 
words  were  distinguishable  to  me:  "Swanee 
River,"  for  the  lyric  the  children  sang  was 
in  French.  I  could  not  resist  Ytsltlng  the 
claavoom  and  asking  th«  teacher  If  her  pu- 
pils knew  where  the  Swanee  River  was  1«>- 
cated.  She  tran«late<l  my  question  for  the 
Moroccan  children,  whereupon  all  hands 
were  raised. 

Here  before  my  eyes  was  proof  of  Fosters 
Influence,  his  deep  hold  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  children,  as  well  as  the  old  folks; 
few  children  Uvlng  In  Africa  as  weU  as  In 
America. 

The  old  folka  at  home — yes,  the  young 
folks  away  from  home,  too,  whether  they  are 
folks  in  Walla  Walla.  Spring  Lake,  Concord. 
Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand,  or  Johannes- 
burg—they  sing  the  pralaea,  of  our  Ambas- 
sador. 

Our  Ambassador's  talent  Is  a  musical  draw- 
bridge that  connects  people  everywhere. 
Bpaom  Downs  In  England  and  Longchamps 
In  France,  no  Isas  than  Roosevelt  Raceway 
in  New  York,  and  Hlaleah  In  Florida,  ring 
with  the  strains  of  "Camptown  Races,"  while 
every  "Kentucky  Derby  U  a  memorial  to  hU 
greatness,  when  at  the  opening  of  the  meet, 
the  band  concertlzes  the  haunting  senti- 
mental "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  It  U  as 
much  a  part  of  the   program   as  the  race 

Itself. 

No,  our  Ambassador  at  large  knows  no  bor- 
ders or  boundaries,  no  language  barriers,  no 
political  dfferences.  His  ideology  1«  one  with 
which  everyone  everywhere  agrMS.  There  Is 
no  resisting  It,  neither.  East,  nor  West,  and 
there  are  no  neutral  or  vmcommltted  nations, 
nsster  Is  accepted  and  welcomed,  every- 
where. 

We  export  automobiles  and  beans  from 
Michigan,  refngerat<M-s  from  Ohio,  steel  from 
Pittsburgh,  cotton  from  the  South,  com  from 
our  Midwest,  aircraft  from  the  Coast,  ships 
from  the  ways  of  Camden,  New  Jersey,  and 
Norfolk.  Virginia— countless  cargoes  of 
American  goods  are  unloaded  at  numberless 
ports  around  the  world. 

And  as  these  products  are  consumed,  as 
they  run  down,  become  obsolete,  they  are  re- 
placed with  the  latest,  the  newest,  the  most 
modern  that  technology  has  to  offer.  And 
these  In  turn  will  be  oonsxuned.  will  wear 
out,  run  down,  become  dated. 

Not  so  with  Foster's  exports.  They  have 
withstood  use,  time,  change. 

Every  now  and  then  a  grumble  Is  heard  in 
the  land  proclaiming  weaknesses  In  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner."  and  some  of  oxir 
legislators  have  been  known  to  propose  legis- 
lation limiting  the  range  of  oiur  national 
anthem. 

There  Is  no  record  of  complaints  about  any 
of  Foster's  compositions  from  any  quarter. 
From  oxir  vantage  point  In  time.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  a  large  part  of  the  ctUtural  ex- 
change Idea  we  so  heartily  endorse  today  can 
be  attributed  to  the  Impress  of  Foster's  Im- 
mortal works  on  the  cultxires  of  other  lands. 
Stanley  Adams,  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Soclet^  of  Composers,  Authors  &  Pub- 
llahers,  In  fact,  all  of  vis  In  ASCAP.  are  well 
aware  of  the  power  and  achievements  of 
Stephen  Foster's  imperishable  American  folk 
songs  In  this  land  and  throughout  the  world. 
We  believe  that  he  left  his  own  best  work 
as  a  general  standard  for  the  future.  He 
holds  his  place  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  all 
popular  composers. 

In  retrospect  It  Is  not  news  that  the  best 
songs  of  a  fine  songwriter  were  hits  In  their 
day.  but  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  songs 
have  not  only  remained  hits  but  have  grown 
more  popular  and  have  encompassed  more 
of  the  world  In  the  past  century  Is  amazing 
In  the  history  of  the  music  business.     The 


number  of  performances  of  Foster's  works' 
through  the  years  Is  unequalled  by  any  other 
catalog  of  songs. 

And  we  as  writers  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  works  and  music  wer«  com- 
posed in  the  day  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  and 
the  minstrel  show,  without  benefit  of  the 
plugging  techniques  of  radio,  television, 
moving  pictures  and  recordings. 

And  yet,  here  Is  the  world— In  19«3 — sUll 
talking,  whUtUng,  dancing  to  and  singing 
Foster:  quiet,  old  "Uncle  Ned."  we  love  you 
sUll;  "Nellie  Ely,"  you  were  the  first  real 
Miss  America;  "Swanee  River."  you  flow  In 
every  land;  "Jeannle  With  the  Light  Brown 
Hair,"  the  subject  of  Stephen's  most  sincere 
and  tender  love  song,  you  always  were  lovely. 
Just  the  way  you  are  tonight;  "Massa's  In  the 
Cold,  Cold  Ground,"  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  "Camptown  Races."  "Old  Dog  Tray," 
"Old  Black  Joe,"  Infectious  "Susanna,"  you 
with  your  delightful,  absurd  text,  the  No. 
1  novelty  song  of  all  time — and  all  the  rest 
from  the  1»40'8  on.  we  drink  to  your  uni- 
versal health. 

And  to  the  {Mrennlal  U.S.  musical 
"Ambassador  plenipotentiary  to  the  world." 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  the  beautiful  dream- 
er, we  of  ASCAP,  as  always,  salute  you. 


this  against  takes  time.  We  are  doing  like- 
wise In  the  cling  peach  business,  but  again 
we  need  time. 

I'm  surte  that  we  have  sufficient  labor  In 
California  If  we  could  get  them  to  work. 
But  our  welfare  program  and  unemployment 
Insurance  make  this  Impossible.  Likewise, 
our  child  labor  laws  are  so  ridiculous  that 
even  our  young  people  cannot  work  on 
farms. 

As  you  know,  agriculture  Is  the  No.  1 
Industry  In  the  State  of  California  and 
I'm  sure  that  you  will  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  assist  your  home  State's  No.  1 
Industry. 

Very  truly  yours. 

COMTADINA       F0008,       IKC. 

AunB)  A.  Mouci, 

ProAuctUm,  Manager. 


Bracero  Profram  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  (Charles  s.  gubser 

or    CAUrOXNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wlU 
probably  be  some  time  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  voted  against  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  will  fully  real- 
ize the  consequences  of  their  action. 

I  submit  herewith  for  the  attention  of 
my    colleagues    an     interesting     letter 
written  by  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Morici.  produc- 
tion mana«:er  of  Contadlna  Poods,  Inc., 
in  San  Jose.  Calif.    This  firm  is  a  major 
producer  of  tomato  products  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  employment  of  hun- 
dreds of  union  laborers  during  the  can- 
ning season.    Mr.  Morici "s  letter  follows. 
CorrrADiNA  Foods.  Inc., 
San  Jo*e.  Calif..  May  31. 1993. 
Hon.  Chakles  S.  Oubsck. 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dkab  Mx.  Ottbszx:  It  la  with  great  dismay 
that  I  learned  from  today's  news  that  the 
bracero  program  for  Mexican  nationals  has 
not  been  extended.  I  dont  believe  I  have 
to  tell  you  the  effect  this  will  have  on  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  as  this  has  been  told  to 
you  before.  I  do  think  you  should  be  aware 
and~concemed  as  to  what  It  will  do  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  this 
will  immediately  curtail  the  production  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  In  the  State  of 
California.  We  went  through  this  once  be- 
fore and  found  It  Just  about  Impossible  to 
contract  for  tomato  tonnage.  In  fact.  It  got 
to  a  point  where  price  was  no  object.  All  of 
our  farmers  wanted  to  be  guaranteed  that 
we  would  supply  labor  which  Is  an  Impos- 
sibility on  our  part.  Price  means  nothing 
if  jrou  can't  harvest  a  crop.  We  all  realize. 
In  the  canning  Industry,  that  the  bracero 
program  will  eventually  disappear  but  we 
need  time  and  a  gradual  reduction  In  the 
cutoff.  In  the  tomato  Industry  we  are  grad- 
ually developing  new  varieties  which  we  will 
be  able  to  harvest  mechanically.     However. 


Talnudfc  Fann  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOT7TH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Herman  Talmadck  of  the  great  State  of 
Georgia  has  offered  a  ix>stt.Ive  approach 
to  the  farm  problem.  Senator  Talmadce 
has  observed  with  alarm  the  exodus  of 
the  family-sized  farmer  to  the  great 
cities  rampant  with  delinquency  and 
public  welfare. 

The  Talmadge  farm  bill  deserves  the 
urgent  attention  Mid  earnest  considera- 
tion of  Congress.  The  following  splendid 
editorial  appeared  in  the  May  22  edition 
of  the  Edgefield  Advertiser.  Edgefield, 
S.C.  The  Edgefield  Advertiser  is  one  at 
the  South "s  oldest  and  most  respected 
newspapers. 

(From  the  Edgefield  (S.C.)   Advertiser,  May 
22.  19e3| 

SXNATOB     TaLMAOCK'S     ABnJTT     NOW     COMINC 

TO  THX  FoaxrmoNT 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
Senator  Talmaogb.  of  Oeorfirla,  had  a  true 
Insight  Into  agricultural  problems,  especial- 
ly In  South;  but  because  of  his  reasonable- 
ness It  was  expected  that  he  would  be  rec- 
ognized for  both  his  understanding  of  agrN 
cultiiral  problems  and  for  his  contribution 
to  reason  and  truth  in  the  total  work  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  federal  agricultural  program  has  been 
far  too  shamefully  long  an  example  of 
bureaucratic  futility. 

Ever  since  Senator  Talmadgx  has  been  In 
the  U.S.  Senate  he  has  been  trying  to  get 
sense  Into  the  heads  of  his  fellow  Senators, 
his  first  love  being  the  South's  agricultural 
Interests.  Each  year  he  has  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  put  his  Ideas  across — without 
success. 

And  now,  amid  ciunulatlve  failures  of  a 
farm  program  that  was  started  nearly  30 
years  ago,  and  has  destroyed  the  backbone 
of  the  South— the  small  farmer— the  Tal- 
madge plan  Is  coming  to  the  forefront. 

The  "Talmadge  farm  bill  would  make  an 
estimated  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  $500  million.  It  would 
bring  an  end  to  the  up-slde-downess  of  3 
percent  of  farmers  getting  more  than  half 
of  the  law's  benefits,  wherein  a  single  pro- 
ducer of  cotton  In  California — Russel  Olf- 
fen — Is  paid  $2  million  each  year  from  the 
Fe<>eral  Treasury.  Five  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers receive  as  much  as  the  total  com- 
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blned     payment     of     the     250,000     smallest 
producers. 

The  bill  provides  higher  payments  to  the 
small  producers,  lower  payments  to  the  larger 
producers. 

Primarily — and  the  Advertiser  knows  that 
this  particular  intent  of  the  bill  Is  closest 
to  Talmaoob's  heart — It  attacks  the  long- 
standing subversion  by  the  farm  program  for 
a  generation.  Its  destruction  of  the  small 
fanner.  It  gives  new  hope  to  small  cotton - 
growers  who  want  to  farm,  and  have  been 
seeing  their  way  of  life  going  under  since 
the  1930's. 

Recognition  of  the  Talmadge  farm  bill  Is 
late;  for  millions  of  farmers  have  given  up 
their  way  of  life;  many  farm  communities 
have  been  completely  subverted,  have  lost 
the  qualities  that  made  America  the  greatest 
and  strongest  nation  In  the  world:  the  firm, 
the  rugged  and  Independent  manhood  that 
breathed  spirit  Into  every  righteous  cause, 
that  recruited  America's  patriotism,  upheld 
Its  will  to  enforce  right,  when  questioned; 
venerated  the  finest  and  truest  things  In 
life,  stood  steadfast  for  the  everlasting  val- 
ues of  which  their  land,  hallowed  by  Its 
generosity  and  Its  total  significance  to  man, 
was  the  crowning  symbol. 

There  will  be  crlUcs  of  any  farm  legisla- 
tion. And  certainly  It  wotild  be  beet  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  never  entered 
the  field  of  farming  In  any  way.  It  would 
be  best  now  that  It  get  out  entirely.  But 
untu  the  now  confirmed  addiction  of  Gov- 
ernment to  operating  the  lives  of  the  people 
Is  somehow  shaken  off,  until  Government 
might  restore  the  country  to  Its  former  free 
enterprise  status,  toppling  Inflation,  and 
enhancing  again  the  advantages  of  farm  life, 
there  must  be  hedges  established  against 
the  small  farmer's  being  forever  wiped  out 
and  even  the  memory  of  his  way  of  life  lost. 
There  are  no  better  laws  than  those  which 
forbid  monopolies.  They  are  now  of  long 
standing  and  are  traditional.  Protecting  the 
small  business  from  the  ever-growing  threat 
of  bigness  is  the  Intent  of  Talmadge's  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  farm  control  laws.  The  ef- 
fort Is  an  attack  on  those  forces  In  Gov- 
ernment which  would  continue  to  destroy 
the  small  operator— the  small  businessman 
everywhere. 

Whether  Senator  Talmadge  succeeds  or 
falls,  to  him  goes  the  major  credit,  In  these 
late  years  of  trying  to  salvage  something 
of  the  southern  way  of  life,  for  attacking  the 
basic  southern  problem.  In  which  the  small 
landowner  has  been  made  to  feel  that  he  has 
no  right  to  farm  any  longer,  that  new  ways 
belong  to  others.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
the  small  landowners — in  the  millions — have 
quit  under  the  burden  of  federally  planned 
inflation  that  leaves  them  unable  to  pay 
the  high  prices  of  Industrial  goods,  while 
their  sources  of  Income  have  been  steadily 
diminished,  also  by  Federal  action. 

There's  significance  in  the  fact  that  while 
everything  has  been  attempted  for  labor,  for 
the  unemployed,  for  welfare  and  dole  seek- 
ers, destruction  has  been  the  plan  for  the 
independent  small  operator. "' 

When,  In  the  years  ahead,  the  ways  of  in- 
dependence having  been  lost  In  the  fabled 
southern  country  of  the  United  States  of 
America  where  men  once  stood  on  their  land 
and  defied  the  principalities  to  corrupt  their 
way  of  life,  where  men  and  the  land  engaged 
in  a  partnership  under  such  freedom  with 
such  faith  and  reverence  for  the  great  end 
of  their  being  as  to  have  provided  the  great- 
est culture,  the  greatest  civilization,  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
monument  will  be  erected  to  Hcbman  Tal- 
madge, the  southern  farm  boy,  son  of  a  Gov- 
ernor who  was  once  a  farm  boy,  who,  with 
a  consummate  care  fcM-  what  he  loved,  and 
for  what  he  believed  In — became  Governor 
of  Georgia  and  X^.  Senator  and,  still  un- 
wavering, drov.e  ahead  from  month  to  month, 
and  year  after  year  in  the  fight  for  its  sal- 
vation. 


Note<l  Enropeaa  Economist  QnesHons 
Kennedy  Administration  Policies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THORIAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOT7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  on  basic  problems  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy  by  Prof.  Wilhelm  Roepke,  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  International 
Studies  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
AprU  1.  1963. 

Professor  Roepke,  who  is  a  long-time 
student  of  the-American  economy,  ex- 
pressed his  deep  concern  about  the  un- 
usual degree  to  which  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
are  shaped  by  specific  economic  theories. 
It  is  these  theories,  he  believes,  which  ex- 
plain in  part  the  clear  defeats  which  the 
administration's  economic  program  has 
so  far  suiTered. 

Professor  Roepke  says  that  the  two 
major  economic  problems  which  con- 
fronted the  Kennedy  administration 
when  it  came  to  power — the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  and  high  unemploy- 
ment— have  not  been  solved  and  tries 
to  point  to  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

He  says  the  root  cause  of  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem  is  internal  wage 
and  fiscal  inflation.  The  administra- 
tion's pursuit  of  ever  higher  levels  of  "ef- 
fective demand,"  he  fears,  may  renew 
severe  inflationary  pressures  and  make 
the  badance -of -payments  problem  even 
more  severe. 

Professor  Roepke  believes  that  higher 
levels  of  employment  in  the  American 
economy  are  impeded  by  the  shrinksige 
in  profits  and  by  the  deep  uncertainties 
over  the  future  which  arise  from  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

False  economic  theories,  Professor 
Roepke  says,  can  result  in  national  and 
international  policies  which  will  not  only 
end  in  bitter  disappointment,  but  in  in- 
creased peril  for  the  half  of  humanity 
that  is  still  free. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Professor  Roepkes  article  from  the  April 
1  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the 
Record  at  this  i>oint: 
Washington's      Economics:       A      German 

Scholar      Sees      Nation      Moving      Into 

Fiscal  Socialism 

(By  Wilhelm  Roepke) 

(Note.— This  article,  originally  written  in 
German,  has  been  adapted  by  Prof.  Patrick 
M.  Boarman  of  Bucknell  University.  Pro- 
fessor Roepke.  a  long-time  student  of  the 
American  economy,  left  Germany  when  Hit- 
ler came  to  power.  Since  1937,  he  has  been 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  of  the  University  of 
Geneva  In  Switzerland.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Economics  of  the  Free  Society,"  translated 
by  Professor  Boarman  and  recently  published 
in  this  country  by  Henry  Regnery  Co.) 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  published  an  article 
severely  criticizing  the  economic  policies 
then  being  pursued  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  name  of  a  "New  Deal."  "The  grave 
question  arises,"  so  my  article  concluded, 
"of  what  will  become  of  us  all   when  the 


economically  most  powerful  country  In  the 
world  allows  Itself  to  be  led  by  antlcapltallst 
slogans  to  certain  ruin." 

If,  today,  one  were  to  subject  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  a 
similar  analysis,  the  criticism  would  doubt- 
less be  less  severe.  It  Is  hardly  possible  to 
equate  what  the  "New  Frontier"  has  thus  far 
accomplished  with  the  upheaval  of  the 
American  economy  engineered  by  Roosevelt. 
But  enough  has  been  done  to  warrant  deep 
concern.  Of  particular  Interest  to  the  econ- 
omist Is  the  fact  that  the  overall  policies  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  Including  those 
pursued  In  the  arena  of  world  politics,  are 
shaped  to  an  iinusiial  degree  by  specific  eco- 
nomic theories.  It  is  these  theories  which 
help  explain.  In  particular,  the  clear  defeats 
which  the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram has  thus  far  suffered. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note,  to  begin  with,  that 
the  two  principal  problems  which  confronted 
the  Kennedy  administration  at  Its  Inception 
are  still  unsolved.  The  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments  and  the  associated  gold  loss  still 
continue,  nor  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the 
ship  of  the  American  economy  Is  any  nearer 
than  before  to  the  open  waters  of  full  em- 
ployment and  full  production.  Both  of  these 
phenomena,  however,  are  Intimately  Inter- 
related. 

SHirriNG  THE  BLAME 

Where  a  country  suffers  from  a  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  there  Is  always  a  strong 
temptation — and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion has  succumbed  to  it  to  a  degree — to 
shift  the  burden  of  the  blame.  If  hot  to  un- 
lucky Juxtapositions  of  the  stars,  then  to 
othe^-  countries.  The  weakness  of  the  dol- 
lar la  attributed  not  to  discrepancies  be- 
tween cost  and  price  levels  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  especially  In  respect  to 
IntematlonsOly  traded  goods,  but  to  exces- 
sive capital  exports.  Prom  this  the  conclu- 
sion Is  easily  drawn  that  the  dollar  Is  less 
In  need  of  an  Internal  policy  of  strict  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  discipline  than  of  a  reduction 
of  the  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments 
stemming  from  capital  exports.  To  help  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  objective, 
proposals  are  advanced  which  would  restrain 
the  outflow  by  exchange  control  discrimina- 
tory taxation  of  foreign  earnings,  and  other 
drastic  devices  which  have  little  in  common 
with  a  free  enterprise  economy.  Slmultane- , 
ously,  other  countries  are  cordially  (and* 
sometimes  not  so  cordially)  Invited  to  as- 
sume an  increased  share  of  the  U.S.  burden 
of  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

The  theory  Is  seductive  In  its  simplicity. 
A  country  suffering  from  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit,  no  matter  how  rich  (and  the 
United  States  remains  far  and  away  the 
country  with  the  richest  endowment  of  capi- 
tal) must  curtail  Its  export  of  capital.  Cor- 
responding to  this  is  the  view  that  a  country 
enjoying  a  balance-of-payments  surplus, 
however  capital -poor  It  may  be  (West  Ger- 
many, for  example),  must  on  this  very  ac- 
count strive  to  achieve  a  net  exp<Mt  of  capi- 
tal. The  truth  is  that  the  one  argument  is 
as  untenable  as  the  other,  for  In  both  cases 
disturbances  of  external  equilibrium  are 
wrongly  Identified  with  changes  In  internal 
capital  wealth.  What  is  needful  Is  that  a 
.country  adjust  Its  balance  of  payments  (by 
means  of  appropriate  Internal  policies)  to  its 
capital  resources,  not  Its  capital  resources  to 
its  balance  of  payments. 

the  wage  spiral 

The  root  cause  of  the  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  of  the  United  States  Is  the  inter- 
nal wage  and  fiscal  inflation  which  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  In  that  country.  The  of- 
ficial assurances  that' these  sources  of  infla- 
tion have  been  stepped  up  carry  little  con- 
viction because  both  wage  inflation  and 
budget  deficits  financed  by  bank  reserves 
rather  than  by  genuine  savings  have  in- 
creased uninterruptedly.  It  Is  not  sufScient 
In  the  American  case  merely  to  hold  wage 
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IncTMaee  within  the  llmlta  which  the  Oor- 
flrament  has  designated  sa  polltlcmlly  fewl- 
ble  or  BoclaUy  dealrable.  What  U  nece— ry 
U  that  wa«e  IncreaaM  be  held  well  bMow 
productivity  Increaaea;  re*lUtlcaUy.  they 
should  be  auapended  altogether.  But  In  fact 
»  number  of  the  moet  powerfxil  American 
iinlona  have  not  even  managed  to  htrtd  their 
wage  demanda  within  the  administratloci'a 
guidelines. 

It  Is  the  Ubor  unlona.  In  the  final  analysis. 
whlcB  must  be  accounted  responsible  for  the 
fsct  that  wages  for  the  past  5  years  have 
been  pushed  ever  higher.  In  spite  of  per- 
sutently  high  leveU  of  unemployment, 
placing  the  American  monetary  authorlUes 
In  the  perpetual  dilemma  either  of  accepting 
the  unemployment  caused  by  high  wages  or 
of  overcoming  it  by  Inflation.  The  Intemper- 
ance of  the  American  unions.  In  turn.  Is 
bolstered  both  by  the  administration's  policy 
of  deliberately  favoring  labor  and  by  lU  over- 
all economic  philosophy.  The  latter  U  based 
for  the  most  part  on  monetary  ezpanslomlsm 
of  an  extreme  type,  distilled  from  a  schematic 
and  mechanical  Keyneslanlsm.  Almost  rou- 
tinely, the  managers  oi  the  New  Frontier 
look  upon  any  and  all  economic  problems  as 
ultimately  soluble  by  an  Increase  In  the 
level  of  effective  demand. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  administration's  economic  policy. 
Prof.  Walter  Heller.  Is  ths  same  person 
who  In  1953  urgently  advised  the  Bonn 
Government  to  cure  the  then  substantial 
unemployment  In  West  Germany — unem- 
ployment which  was  clearly  due  to  a  short- 
age of  capital  and  hence  definitely  not  of  ths 
•'KeynealAn"  variety — with  a  bold  program 
of  monetary  expansion.  His  advice,  had  It 
been  followed,  would  have  pushed  the  young 
German  market  economy  Ineluctably  to  Its 
docan  over  the  cliffs  of  Inflation.  The  HeUer 
philosophy,  which  the  West  Germans  fortu- 
nately rejected.  Is  one  characterized  by  a 
perpetvial  Impatleace  to  give  free  rein  to  the 
nK>ney -creating  mechanisms  of  society.  Ob- 
sessed by  fear  of  deflaUon,  It  U  blind  to  the 
d&nger  erf  Inflation  which  persists  undimin- 
ished In  the  almost  rltually  recurring 
rounds  of  wage  Increases.  Nor  Is  the  dan- 
ger at  Inflation  any  less  serious  because  It 
emerges  In  the  American  case  In  conjunc- 
tion with  unemployment  and  biislness  pes- 
simism. Indeed,  It  is  precisely  In  this  com- 
blnjitloin  that  It  Is  most  to  be  feared. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  restore  the  world's  con- 
fidence In  a  currency  which  has  suffered, 
as  the  dollar  has,  from  protracted  Illness, 
even  the  support  for  the  dollaj:  provided 
by  tbe  IntematlonaJ  community,  as  Indubi- 
table a  sign  as  It  Is  of  the  price  which  other 
countries  are  prepared  to  pay  to  underwrite 
the  "key  currency."  cannot  dispel  the  dis- 
turbing poBslblUty  which  has  been  summed 
up  In  a  famous  phrase  of  TBtlleyrand's:  "A 
ministry  which  needs  support  Is  a  ministry 
which  will  fall."  Of  decisive  Importance, 
therefore.  Is  the  overcoming  of  the  basic 
deficit  Itself. 


KMBXXa    MAT    TLAJCX    UV 

Doubtless  the  current  Inflationary  tend- 
encies In  Europe  will  ease  the  task  of  the 
American  In  moving  In  an  anti-lnflatlonsi^ 
direction.  The  probability  Is  then  that  the 
b&lance-of -payments  deficit  will  be  reduced, 
providing  other  circumstances  are  favorable. 
But  to  the  extent  that  his  hoped  for  devel- 
opment does  In  fact  take  place,  there  arises 
the  danger  that  under  the  double  Influence 
of  labor  union  monopoly  and  the  doctrinaire 
pursuit  of  ever  higher  levels  of  "effective 
demand."  the  embers  of  American  Inflation, 
now  only  gllnunerlng  under  the  ashes,  will 
again  flame  up.  In  this  case.  International 
confldence  In  the  dollar  will  again  decline, 
possibly  to  a  crltlcaJ  degree. 

The  danger  of  a  too  precipitate  expansion 
of  demand  Is  the  more  serious  where  the 
beUef  perslsu  that  only  In  this  way  can  the 


unsatisfactory  domestic  performance  of  the 
economy  be  Improved.  The  forces  Involved 
In  economic  growth  and  prosperity  are  much 
more  complex  than  Is  suggested  In  such  a 
simple  model.  Thus,  there  can  be  UtUe 
doubt  that  the  functioning  of  the  American 
economy  has  been  slowed  both  by  the  rela- 
Uve  shrinkage  of  profits,  itself  a  result  of 
Increases  In  wages  In  a  period  of  relative 
stagnaUon  and  underuUllxatoln  of  capacity, 
and  by  uncertalnUee  about  the  futxire  en- 
gendered by  the  atUtudes  and  pracUces  of 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

In  particular,  the  ruthless  vuf  of  Govern- 
ment power  to  roU  back  the  price  Increases 
with  which  United  SUtes  Steel  had  at- 
tempted to  compensate  for  Increased  labor 
costs  constituted  a  step  In  the  direction  of 
a  controlled  economy  and  repressed  Infla- 
tion. As  such.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  put>- 
Uc  confldence.  To  the  Inevitable  hazards  o* 
daUy  economic  life.  Including  those  Imposed 
by  unbridled  labor  power,  was  added  a  vast 
and  continuing  uricertalnty  respecting  the 
Government's  readiness  to  accept  the  out- 
come of  market  processes.  In  short,  the 
frustrations  experienced  under  Rooserelt's 
New  Deal,  which  failed  In  spite  of  years  of 
effort  to  generate  genuine  economic  expan- 
sion and  prosperity,  have  reappeared  on  the 
New  Frontier. 

aisz  OF  nscAi.  sociaubic 
The  slmUarlty  between  the  New  Deal 
and  New  FronUer  finds  expression  not 
only  in  the  general  decline  In  business  con- 
fidence which  the  latter  has  provoked  but 
in  an  openly  defiant  glorification  of  big 
government  and  In  the  fiscal  megalomania 
which  serves  this  questionable  Ideal. 

We  have  to  do  here  with  an  approach  to 
economic  problems  which  may  be  described 
as  fiscal  socialism.  Increasingly,  It  has  come 
to  the  fore  as  the  key  technique  of  the  So- 
cialist program  In  the  developed  countries  as 
the  classical  goals  of  socialism — socialisation 
of  private  property  and  planned  eoonocny — 
have  diminished  In  attractiveness.  In  a  re- 
cent session  of  the  West  German  parliament, 
the  budget  expert  of  the  Socialist  Party  was 
moved  to  remark  that  the  continuous  en- 
largement o*  the  government  budget  Is  a 
fact  which  win  shock  only  the  naive  mem- 
bers of  the  population.  The  observation 
Itself,  however,  marks  merely  the  contin- 
uance of  a  tradition  which  began  with  the 
Jacobins  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  Kennedy  administration  stands  clear- 
ly In  this  general  tradition,  as  Its  pronounce- 
ments amply  attest,  and  In  this  respect  too 
It  Is  continuing  Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  A 
prominent  etplorer  on  the  New  Frontier, 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  has  furnished  In 
his  widely  read  book,  "The  Affluent  Society." 
a  theory  In  behalf  of  fiscal  giantism  whose 
stylistic  elegance.  If  not  Its  logic,  has  seduced 
many.  Seldom  has  the  conviction  that  gov- 
ernment expenditures  ensure  a  wiser  use  of 
the  people's  Income  been  put  forward  with 
such  disarming  candor.  But  Mr.  Galbralth 
notwithstanding,  the  elephantiasis  of  con- 
temporary government's  expenditures  in  gen- 
eral, and  those  of  the  United  States  In 
ptu-tlculair.  Is  verily  a  pathological  process. 
In  It  U  expressed  the  tendency  for  the  In- 
creasingly oentrallaed  stete  of  our  times  to 
siuTound  like  a  p«urasltlcal  vine  both  society 
and  economy  and.  by  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  latter,  to  deny  itself  the  means  of  life. 
Clearly,  there  are  limits  to  the  process 
of  continuing  growth  of  government,  limits 
which  may  be  exceeded  only  by  eroding  and 
ultimately  destroying  the  spiritual,  political 
democratic  society. 

aOSTOW'S    THKOBT 

The  role  played  by  theories  of  this  sort  In 
the  shaping  of  American  policy  Is  evident 
as  well  as  In  the  esteem  In  which  the  ad- 
ministration holds  the  economist  and  eco- 
nomic historian,   Walt  W.  Rostow.     In  his 


famed  essay.  "Tha  Stage*  of  Bconomlc 
Growth,"  Roetow  argues  that  the  prime 
farces  moving  a  country  through  the  several 
stages  of  economic  development  are  tech- 
nology and  capital  formation.  Carried  for- 
ward by  the  engine  of  capital  Investment. 
Xim  economy  ultimately  reaches  a  stage  at 
which  It  takes  off  like  an  airplane  frocn 
the  groxind.  The  developmental  process  Is 
allegedly  the  same  everywhere.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  In  the  past,  or  Canada 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  present — all  are 
subjected  to  precisely  similar  mechanisms  of 
growth. 

When  the  stage  of  take-off  has  been 
reached,  a  country  will  rise  with  Increasing 
speed  toward  economic  maturity  and  level 
off  at  the  stage  of  high  mass  consxunptlon. 
In  t\im.  economic  matiirlty  and  the  transi- 
tion to  mass  prosperity  (and  here  the  eco- 
nomic hypothesis  subtly  becomes  a  determi- 
nant of  world  policy)  are  accompanied  \rf 
democratization  and  tlt>erallKatlon.  This  Is 
a  process.  It  Is  Implied,  which  of  Itself  will 
serve  to  brake  the  political  expansionism  of 
the  Communist  countries.  The  latter,  that 
Is  to  say,  will  grow  directly  from  their  teens 
Into  settled  middle  age — a  development 
which  U  to  be  awaited  with  patience  and 
forbearance.  Time  Is  on  the  side  of  reason 
and  freedom;  antlcooununlsm  which  takes 
conununism  at  its  face  value  Is  mere 
hysteria 

If  this  theory  Is  to  be  set  In  Its  proper 
framework.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
genuine  progressive,  believing  mankind  to  be 
on  the  road  to  the  mlUenlum.  finds  In  com- 
miinlsm  a  most  disturbing  challenge  to  his 
Weltanschauung.  His  irresistible  desire  Is  to 
fit  It  somehow  or  other  Into  bis  optimistic 
vision  of  the  future.  He  Is  forever  on  a 
search  for  new  theories  calculated  to  dem- 
onstrate the  Innocuousnees  of  communism's 
Satanic  drive  to  overturn  and  enslave  the 
world.  For  conuniuilsm  then  ceases  to  be 
an  affront  to  progresslvlst  optimism;  on  the 
contrary.  It  emergw  as  a  comrade  In  arms 
In  the  march  toward  progress. 

Such  theories  of  Communist  Innocuous- 
nees, It  Is  safe  to  say,  have  played  a  more 
Important  role  In  the  advance  of  communism 
to  Its  present  power  than  has  the  whole 
panoply  of  Communist  tanks,  rockets,  and 
divisions.  Rostow's  theory.  In  particular,  con- 
stitutes little  more  than  a  new  version  of 
Rooseveltlan  Uluslonism  In  the  dress  of  eco- 
nomic determinism  (a  determinism  which  Is 
not  nearly  as  far  removed  from  that  of  Marx 
as  Professor  Roetow  seems  to  think).  But 
even  as  an  economic  hypothesis.  It  cannot 
stand.  To  see  In  an  increase  In  the  merely 
technical  accoutrements  of  the  economy  the 
ultimate  engine  of  economic  development.  Is 
to  confess  to  the  crassest  form  of  materialism 
In  which  everything  spiritual,  political,  and 
nKiral  Is  robbed  of  Its  decisive  role  In  the 
life  of  society.  But  the  most  agreglous  and 
alarming  defect  of  the  Roetovian  growth 
model  Is  Its  total  Indifference  to  the  kind  of 
economic  system  within  which  growth 
occurs.  ^ 

BOW   THX    "XICH"    GOT     aiCH 

Progress  In  science  and  technology  and  In- 
creases in  physical  capital  are  necessary  but 
by  no  means  sTifflclent  conditions  for  Im- 
'provement  In  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  "rich"  countries  of  today 
are  rich  becaxise  to  these  necessary  condi- 
tions Is  added  the  further  condition  of  a 
specific  economic  system  functioning  within 
a  specific  legal  and  philosophical  framework. 
But  the  economic  system  of  which  we  speak 
Is  none  other  than  the  market  economy;  the 
framework  we  have  In  mind  Is  none  other 
than  the  assemblage  of  spiritual,  moral,  and 
political  postulates  upon  which  such  an 
economic  system  depends.  Only  those  un- 
willing to  face  facts  can  deny  that  prosperity 
for  the  masses  In  any  reat  sense  Is  found  to- 
day only  within  that  sharply  defined  area 
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which  U  constituted  of  the  fully  developed 
Industrial  countries  of  the  free  world. 

While  the  one-sided  economlsm  of  current 
theory  Is  remarkable  enough.  Its  political 
purbllndness  Is  downright  menacing  lu 
unforgivable  error  Is  Its  tllsregard  of  the  es- 
sence of  communism  as  a  cultural,  social,  and 
political  system  Imbued  with  the  apocalyptic 
messlanlsm  and  expansionism  of  the  pseudo- 
religion.  Communism  remains  a  highly  ac- 
tive volcano.  It  U  a  mark  of  a  dangerous 
naivete  to  regard  It  as  extinct  (and  hence 
something  to  be  turned  Into  a  sort  of  toxxrlst 
attraction)  merely  becaxise  It  occasionally 
stops  spewing  out  ashes  and  lava.  To  reduce 
It  to  a  mere  technique  of  Industrial  growth 
U  as  absurd  as  to  downgrade  national  social- 
ism to  a  method  by  which  Germany  was  pro- 
vided with  the  network  of  autobahns. 

So  It  Is  that  false  economic  theories  can 
terminate  In  national  and  In  International 
policies  which  miist  end  not  only  In  bitter 
disappointment  but  In  Increased  peril  for  the 
still  free  half  of  humanity.  And  this  Is  ex- 
cuse enough  for  an  economist  to  step  outside 
his  accustomed  pursuits  to  enter  a  protest 
and  a  warning. 
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discreet  shadow.  Instead  they  made  a  state- 
ment as  gratuitous  as  It  was  provocative. 
Was  It  based  on  a  Soviet  Instruction  to  keep 
the  West  off  balance  In  the  war  of  iMrves  In 
Laos?  On  Mr.  Gomulka's  Inclination  to 
nudge  the  Russians  closer  to  the  Chinese  in 
order  to  dampen  the  Slno-Sovlet  crisis?  On 
some  hidden  Khnishchev-Gomulka  cotmter- 
polnt? 

Whatever  the  reason,  American  Indignation 
Is  bound  to  be  mixed  with  dismay  over  the 
Poles'  apparent  default  In  one  of  the  few 
areas  where  they  might  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise a  slightly  antl-Sovlet  initiative.  Cu- 
riously, the  United  States  has  often  seemed 
an  even  more  cu-dent  advocate  of  Polish  na- 
tionalism than  Poland  Itself  and  has  come 
to  understand  why  the  Poles  could  not  act 
forthrlghtly  In  International  affairs.  Now, 
however,  Warsaw  may  have  forfeited  a  good 
part  of  Its  claim  to  this  forbearance.  If  this 
Is  the  case.  It  can  blame  only  Itself. 


Forfeit  in  Warsaw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
Is  continuing  its  public  heari/igs  on  this 
year's  foreign  aid  bill.  One  of  the 
amendments  which  is  receiving  most  vig- 
orous attention  by  the  administration 
is  the  restoration  of  favored  nation 
status,  under  our  Tariff  Act,  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

A  most  pertinent  editorial  in  Friday's, 
May  31,  Washington  Post  directs  our  at- 
tention to  the  contribution  of  the  Polish 
Communist  government  to  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  in  Laos,  and 
directly  directs  attention  to  the  effect 
that  this  might  have  on  House  delibera- 
tions on  the  question  of  restoring  favored 
trade  privileges  to  the  Warsaw  govern- 
ment. In  vifcw  of  impending  delibera- 
tions on  the  subject,  I  place  this  editorial 
into  the  Record,  realizing  that  its  sig- 
nificance would  be  appreciated  by  the 
Members : 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet   May  31 
1963) 

PORTOT    IN    WaXSAW 

The  Polish  statement  on  Laos  may  well 
have  cost  It  about  $5  million.  That  Is  the 
approximate  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  which  stand  to  be  lost  If  the  Congress 
does  not  restore  the  trading  prlvUege  It  re- 
moved from  Poland  last  year.  With  Warsaw 
now  In  full  Soviet  voice  on  Laos,  blaming 
the  United  States  for  the  crumbling  caused 
by  the  Communists,  the  Poles  have  probably 
forfeited  the  remaining  support  for  their 
trade  on  Capitol  HUl.  They  have  also  for- 
feited much  of  the  good  will  which  they 
have  accumulated  since  10&6. 

The  obstructionism  of  the  Polish  member 
of  the  International  Control  Commission  In 
Laos  had  been  accepted  In  some  quarters 
as  the  Individual  folly  of  a  known  sourpviae; 
with  the  recall  of  MaJ.  Mark  Thee  last  week' 
the  Poles  had  a  good  chance  to  slip  Into  a 


A  Salute  to  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
on  its  162d  AniuTersary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  point  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  its  162d  year  of  ship- 
building and  repair.  The  location  of  the 
*'Can-do"  yard  in  Brooklyn  is  signifi- 
cant— another  contribution  to  the  Na- 
tion by  the  borough  noted  for  its  civic 
spirit,  manifested  so  readily  through  its 
many  fine  schools,  colleges,  community 
centers,  and  civic  organizations.  The 
Navy  yard  has  constructed  historic  ves- 
sels from  the  Maine  to  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Constellation  and  will 
continue  its  fine  work  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Rear  Adm.  Ernest  C,  Holtzworth, 
directing  the  hard  work  of  the  many 
Brooklynltes  who  are  employed  there. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members 
of  this  distinguished  House  Join  with 
me  in  saluting  this  world-renown  ship- 
yard on  its  anniversary  and  will  enjoy 
reading  a  brief  history  of  the  yard  pre- 
pared as  a  community  service  by  the 
Equitable  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
and  its  president,  Andrew  S.  Roscoe  in 
cooperation  with  the  officials  of  the  ship- 
yard. 

The  history  follows: 
A  Salote  TO  THX  Nxw  York  Naval   Bhip- 
TAKD   ON   Its    162d   Annivibsaet 
The  New  Tork  Naval  Shipyard  In  Brook- 
lyn—known all  over  the  world  as  the  "can- 
do"  construcUon  and  repair  shipyard — this 
year    Is    celebrating    its    162d    anniversary. 
The  finest  and  largest  warships  required  for 
the  defense  oT  our  Nation  have  been  built  at  > 
the  Brooklyn  Naval  Shipyard.  ^ 

The  shipyard  had  Its  beginning  when  the 
Government  purchased  a  small  piece  of 
crescent-shaped  land  about  a  half-mile  long 
and  a  half-mile  wide  on  the  muddy  shores 
of  Wallabout  Bay,  The  property  was  pur- 
chased from  John  Jackson  and  his  brothers 
for  $40,000. 

The  Jackson  brothers  operated  a  small 
shipyard  on  the  land.  It  consisted  of  a  few 
ramshackle  buildings  which  housed  wooden 


sailing  vessels  under  oonstmctlon.  On 
February  23,  1801,  the  Government  bought 
the  shipyard. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  and  the  Nation 
prospered,  additional  land  wae  purchased  to 
meet  the  need  for  an  expanded  Navy. 

The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  in  Brooklyn 
today  embraces  2«0.92  acres  and  Is  recog- 
nized as  the  largest  naval  repair  and  con- 
Btructlon  yard  In  the  world. 

The  Brooklyn  yard  represents  an  original 
cost  Investment  to  the  Government  of  about 
$250  million.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  yard 
today  Is  worth  In  excess  of  $1  billion. 

The  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  Brooklyn's  largest  In- 
dustrial centers  and  vital  to  the  borough's 
economy.  The  annual  payroll  for  the  present 
12,000  employees  U  about  $8S  mlUlon. 

There  are  220  buildings  of  various  sizes,  14 
miles  of  paved  roads,  7  miles  of  paved  walks, 
19  miles  of  standard-gage  track  and  4  mUes 
of  crane  track  in  several  sizes.  Six  huge 
drydoc^,  eight  piers,  two  large  building 
ways  and  eighteen  major  machine  and  metal 
working  shops  are  equipped  with  the  finest 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  any  type  of 
"hip — from  small  torpedo  speedboats  to 
super  75,000-ton  aircraft  carriers.  In  ad- 
dition.'the  yard  has  the  finest  laboratories 
where  scientists  and  engineers  do  rese<u^:h  in 
many  fields,  including  nucleonics  and 
metallurgy. 

The  "can-do"  yard — a  name  gained  by  the 
Brooklyn  shipyard  because  of  Its  fine  record 
of  repair  and  construction — has  to  Its  credit 
the  production  of  many  battleships  which 
have  added  glory  In  the  defense  of  American 
freedom  and  democracy  throughout  o\ir 
Nation's  history. 

Ships  that  fought  In  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  Wars  I  and  n  were  con- 
structed or  repaired  In  the  Brooklyn  yard. 
Famous  ships,  such  as  the  battleship  Maine. 
blown  up  while  riding  at  anchor  In  Havana 
Harbor  In  1898,  were  built  In  Brooklyn.  The 
battleship  MUsourl.  on  which  the  JapMtnese 
surrender  was  signed  also  was  built  here. 

In  1952  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  began 
the  biggest  construction  Job  up  to  that  time 
when  the  keel  of  the  60 .000- ton  US.S  Sara- 
toga was  laid.  This  was  the  start  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  largest  supercarrlers  In  naval 
history.  The  carriers  FranJcUn  D.  Roosevelt, 
Independence  and  Constellation  were  buUt 
in  the  yard. 

Yard  workmen  never  flinched  when  called 
upon  to  work  on  some  of  the  most  difllcult 
repair  Jobs.  One  of  the  yard's  greatest 
engineering  feats  occurred  In  World  War  n 
when  two  destroyers,  badly  damaged  by  Ger- 
man torpedoes,  limped  Into  the  yard.  En- 
gineers decided  to  make  one  good  ship  of 
the  two. 

The  marriage  of  the  two  destroyers— the 
U.S.S.  Menkes  and  the  VS3.  Holder— 4b  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  spectacular  surgi- 
cal repair  Jobs  ever  to  be  performed.  The 
Menges  was  cruising  along  on  convoy  duty  In 
the  Mediterranean  In  May  1944.  Two  Nazi 
submarine  torpedoes  blasted  the  ship's  stem 
to  pieces.  The  crew  made  the  vessel  eufll- 
clently  watertight  and  brought  It  Into  the 
navy  yard. 

About  the  same  time,  the  U.8.8.  Holder 
was  struck  amldshlp  by  an  aircraft  torpedo. 
Two  engine  rooms  were  completely  demol- 
ished and  surrounding  compartmenU 
wrecked.  The  damaged  area  was  sealed  off 
and  the  ship  was  towed  to  the  navy  yard. 

Both  ships  were  placed  side  by  side  In  the 
yard.  Since  the  Menges  had  more  to  be 
salvaged  than  her  sister  ship.  It  was  decided 
to  take  the  stern  of  the  Holder  and  attach 
It  to  the  forward  section  of  the  Menges. 
With  the  aid  of  powerful  cranes  and  hydrau- 
lic Jacks,  the  94-foot  section  of  the  Holder 
was  slipped  Into  position  astern  the  Menges. 

The  keels  of  the  two  ships  were  aUned 
and  welded  together.    The  operation  was  a 
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■uocaM  and  th«  new  Mengta  odc«  mor«  w«nt 
to  M*  to  aerve  our  country. 

Thl»  dnLmatlc  repair  Job  wa«  one  of  many 
•ucc«MfuUy  accomplished  by  the  workmen 
of  the  yard 

Rear  Adm.  Ernest  C.  Holteworth,  yard  com- 
mander, U  proud  of  his  entlr*  workforce. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  yard's  history  he 
glows  with  the  thought  that  the  "can-do" 
yard  U  STer  ready  to  serve  our  country  In 
times  of  war  and  peace. 


Middle  East  Polky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26. 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Congress- 
man OcDEN  RuD.  of  New  York,  former 
Ambasador  to  Israel,  addressed  the  ninth 
annual  "Brotherhood  in  Action"  dinner 
of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  chapter  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Palestine.  The  Congressman, 
who  has  already  focused  the  attention  of 
the  House  on  the  rapidly  developing  and 
potentially  critical  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  called  for  a  strong,  unified 
American  policy  in  that  area  and  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  stability  in  this 
area  to  world  peace. 

Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kaplan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Children  of  Palestine 
and  now  a  national  director,  was  singled 
out  for  her  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  organization. 

It  was  truly  a  memorable  occasion,  and 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Lowell  Sun  of  May 
27  describing  the  event  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

LowHJ..— The  United  States  must  speak 
with  one  voice  In  the  Middle  East — and  It 
m\ist  be  a  voice  for  peace  and  against  aggres- 
sors of  all  kinds — said  Congressman  Oookn 
B.  Rdd.  of  New  York,  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Israel,  at  the  ninth  annual  Brother- 
hood-In- Action  dinner  of  the  Lowell  chap- 
ter. Children  of  Palestine. 

Representative  Rrn>  quoted  from  the  dan- 
gerous propaganda  emanating  from  United 
Arab  Republic  and  from  clandestine  radios 
which  are  advocating  war  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  extermination  of  the  State  of 
Isra«l. 

The  emerging  pattern  In  the  Near  East,  he 
said  was  one  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  we  delay,  said  the  former  Ambassa- 
dor, it  may  be  too  late.  He  pointed  to  the 
deliberate  and  all-out  propaganda  effort  by 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  Syria,  and  Iraq 
to  overthrow  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 

Representative  R«n>  implemented  this 
statement  with  word-by-word  quotations 
from  the  broadcast  of  the  U.A.R.  He  said 
that  he  has  Introduced  a  resolution  In  Con- 
gress calling  on  the  United  States  to  speak 
with  one  clear  voice  on  the  Middle  East,  that 
it  must  see  to  It  that  there  U  peace  and 
stability  In  the  Middle  East— that  It  notify 
all  nations  that  aggressors  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

He  called  for  freedom  of  transit  through 
the  Suez  Canal — and  emphasized  the  United 
Nations  rulings  must  be  observed. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Congresaman  Rod 
paid  great  tribute  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
Representative  F.  Bradford  Morsz  for  ttie 
country,  to  his  steadfast  dedication  to  hU 


work  In  Oongraas.  to  his  fine  services  to  the 
people  or  the  United  States.  Rapreaentatlve 
MoRSB  had  been  selected  to  Introduce  Ooo- 
greaamnn  Rzm. 

aepreeentatlve  Mommm  said  that  this  was 
the  first  speaking  appointment  Repreeenta- 
Uv«  R«n>  had  outside  his  district  and  Wash- 
ington, and  a  sterling  trtbute  to  the  Ix^well 
Chapter,  Children  of  Palestine. 

In  hU  prefatory  remarks.  Ooogiesaii.in 
Rkid  told  of  hU  days  as  Ambassador  to  I«Tiel 
and  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
work  o(  the  ChUdren  to  PaleaUne  Organiza- 
tion and  the  way  It  exemplifies  brotherhood. 
Mayor  Joseph  IXxwnes  brought  the  greet- 
ings ol  the  dty  to  the  organization  and 
prwented  Mrs.  Harry  L  Kaplan  with  a  key  to 
the  dty.  a  tribute  to  her  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  ChUdren  to  Palestine 

Mrs.  Kaplan,  coordinator  for  the  organiza- 
tion, paid  trtbute  to  the  late  Jefferson  R. 
Mansfield  for  hU  work  on  behalf  o*  Children 
to  Palestine.  Mrs.  Kaplan,  a  national  direc- 
tor, and  one  of  the  founders,  said  that  Mr. 
Mansfield,  treasurer  for  the  organization  In 
Lowell  since  Its  inception,  had  given  un- 
stlntlngly  of  his  time,  money,  and  effort  foe 
the  organization.  The  scholarship  In  Israel 
this  year  Is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Mansfield. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Francis  J  Lappln.  a 
member  of  the  organization's  board  of  di- 
rectors, served  as  toastmaster.  The  Invoca- 
Uon  was  by  Rev.  Joseph  Lyle  McCorlson, 
ST.D  .  DD  ,  national  chairman  of  Children 
to  Palestine.  Inc.  Judge  Lappln  spoke  of 
the  efforts  of  the  organization  to  promote 
brotherhood  through  Arab  and  Jewish  schol- 
arships to  Technlon-Isreal  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  to  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  many  scholarships  to  the  Ben- 
Shemen  Youth  Village. 

Rev  Fr  Armand  Morlssette.  OMI.  president 
of  the  Lowell  chapter.  Children  to  Palestine, 
presented  $500  to  Rev.  Dr.  McCorlson  on  be- 
half of  the  Lowell  chapter,  said  Fr.  Morls- 
sette In  part:  "The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  all- 
embracing.  People  are  so  different  In  so 
many  ways  among  themselves  that  It  Is  very 
had  to  find  a  real  common  denominator  by 
which  to  unite  them  for  any  concerted  ac- 
tion. 

••Yet,  In  spite  of  the  necessary,  centrifugal 
movement  of  each  individual,  there  is  a 
great  unifying.  Integrating  force  In  mankind 
which  Is  unavoidable  as  well. 

"Life  is  the  constant  struggle  between 
those  two  drives;  the  good  life  Is  their  per- 
fect balance. 

••Every  Intelligent,  stouthearted  person  In 
this  world  wants  to  Infiuence  others,  but 
without  Impairing  his  or  her  own  self.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  stronger  the  ImKge  the 
wider  and  mora  penetrating  Its  Impact. 
"A  leader  Is  catalytic. 

"Difference  In  race,  opinion,  taste,  and 
yes.  even  in  the  practice  of  religion  will 
exist  indefinitely. 

"Organizations  like  the  United  Nations 
might  be  very  helpful,  but  the  definite  an- 
swer to  our  problem  Is  a  united  humanity. 
Such  Is  the  work  of  Children  to  Palestine." 
Benediction  was  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Warren. 
An  excellent  program  of  musical  selections 
was  presented  by  "The  Tumaboute^' — John 
Salerno,  accordionist  and  George  Perrone, 
bass  fiddler. 


mlttee,  with  hU  cochalrmen  being  Mrs.  Con- 
aJux.  Mrs.  Hardy.  Miss  Marguerite  Lyons, 
Mrs.  Julius  Neyman,  Albert  Santerre  and 
Hermes  Tsandlkos.  On  the  Ucket  commit- 
tee were:  Mrs.  Arthur  Antonopoulos,  Mrs 
Clarence  Bartlett.  Mrs  Philip  Berman.  Misa 
Frances  Dillon,  Mre.  Oeorge  C.  Bllades.  Mrs 
WUbert  Grew.  Mrs.  Carl  Oraun.  Jr.  Mrs 
Francis  Lappln.  Mrs  William  Morlarlty.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Pollard.  Mrs.  Samuel  Porton,  Mrs 
Calvin  Roblnaon,  Mrs.  Lester  C.  Schwartz 
and  Mrs.  William  Wolf. 

Honorary  president  of  the  Lowell  chapter. 
Children    to    Palestine,    Is    Rev.    Victor    F 
Scallse.    Rev.  Father  Morlssette  U  president 
Vice  presidents  are  Rev    John  Sarantos.  Mrs 
F.  Hlldreth  Hardy.  Mrs.  Jefferson  R    Mans- 
field  and   Arthur   Antonopoulos.     Recording 
secretary    Is    Mrs     Philip   O     Berman,    while 
Mrs.  Carl  Braun,  Jr  ,  Is  corresponding  secre- 
tary.    Mrs.  Max  Goldman  Is  treasurer.     Mrs. 
Contakos  Is  music  chairman  and  Mrs  George 
C   Ellades  Is  music  chairman.     World  Child's 
Day  chairmen  are  Rep    Paul  M    Husted  and 
Albert  Santerre       Mrs    Sampas   Is   publicity 
chairman  and  Mre    Harry  L.  Kaplan  Is  na- 
tional director 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  the 
following:  Mrs.  Henry  Achln,  Miss  Norma 
Ackerson,  Mrs.  Arthur  Antonopoulos.  Miss 
Adelene  M.  Asaaly,  Thomas  F  Balfrey,  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Clarence  BarUett,  Mrs  Barnet 
Bernstein,  Dr.  -Harry  Black,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Homer  Bourgeois.  Edwin  Braverman.  David 
F.  Connora,  Donald  Cook.  Attorney  James 
Cvutls.  Miss  Frances  Dillon.  Attorney  Paul 
Fitzgerald,  Norman  Olassman,  Attorney  and 
Mre.  Frank  Goldman.  Attorney  Robert  H. 
Goldman,  Mrs.  WUbert  Grew,  P.  Hlldredth 
Hardy,  Judge  Lappln,  Wilfred  Latour.  Miss 
Marguerite  Lyons,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Ly- 
don,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Mansfield.  Jr , 
Mre.  Charles  McCarty,  Jr..  Mre  Abraham 
Melster.  Patrick  Mogan.  Congressman  Morse. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Morlarty.  Robert  T. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Julius  Neyman,  Mrs.  J  M. 
OTJonoghue.  Joseph  Pellegrlno,  Samuel  Pol- 
lard, Mre.  Samuel  Porton,  Attorney  Calvin 
Robinson.  Charles  G  Sampas,  Albert  San- 
terre. Mrs.  Victor  F  Scallse.  Mre.  Lester 
Schwartz,  Hermes  Tsandlkos.  Richard  Violei- 
te.  Rabbi  Joseph  Warren  and  Mrs.  William 

W(3lf. 


Broinan  Heads  Hage  Southern  Railway 
System,  bat  He  Knows  What  It's  Like 
To  Swing  a  Pick 


Honorary  chairman  of  the  dinner  was  Fr 
Morlssette,  while  Mrs.  Kaplan  wae  coordi- 
nator. In  general  charge  of  the  program 
was  Congressman  Mor3e,  while  Mre.  Nicholas 
C.  Contakos  was  In  charge  of  the  music. 
Miss  Adelene  M.  Assaly  and  Patrick  Mogan 
were  In  charge  of  the  program.  Reception 
committee  membera  were  Mre.  Jefferson  R. 
Mansfield.  Mre.  John  F.  O'Donoghue,  Mre. 
F.  Hlldreth  Hardy  and  Albert  Santerre. 
Albert  Santerre  was  In  charge  of  transporta- 
tion while  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Sampas  was  pub- 
licity chairman. 

Thomas  F.  Balfrey  headed  the  Ucket  com- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Bios- 
nan,  president  of  the  great  Southern 
Railway  System,  is  one  of  the  most  fear- 
less, progressive,  and  dynamic  free  en- 
terprise leaders  of  our  time.  BUI  Bros- 
nan  has  no  fear  of  competition,  and  Is 
dedicated  to  better  service  for  the  con- 
sumer. His  rate  reduction  campaign 
has  captivated  the  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  entire  country.  The 
following  article  appeared  In  the  Sun- 
day. June  2,  edition  of  the  Greenville 
(8.C.)  News. 
Brosnan    Heads    Huoe    Southern    Rah  w at 

STSTKM.  BUT  Hi  KNOWS  WHAT  ITS  LIKE  TO 

Swing  a  Pick 

Washington.— D.  W.  'Blir*  Broenan  !• 
president  of  the  Southern  Railway  System. 
But  he  knows  what  It's  like  to  swing  a  spike 
maul  or  work  with  pick  and  shovel  along  a 
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railroad  track  under  a  broiling  summer  sun. 
The  rangy  railroad  man^s  railroader  once 
worked  on  a  track  gang. 

"They  called  us  'student  apprentices,' " 
Brosnan  recalled  with  a  grin,  "but  we  found 
that  a  pick  handle  fit  our  hands  as  well  as 
a  pencil."  That  was  In  1926  at  Macon,  Ga., 
his  home  State  and  Brosnan  has  been  with 
Southern  ever  since. 

Brosnan.  now  80.  has  no  regrets  for  his 
time  In  the  pick  and  shovel  academy.  "If 
you  don't  have  the  guts  to  stand  that,"  he 
said,  "How  are  you  going  to  take  all  the 
other  presstires  laterT** 

Today  Brosnan  thrives  on  the  pressures  of 
running  the  8,200-mlle  rallrocwL  His  office 
Is  here  In  Washington,  but  he's  far  more 
likely  to  be  found  on  the  line  somewhere, 
riding  herd  on  Southern's  service. 

Broenan  turned  to  rallroiullng  after  work- 
ing for  3  years  with  the  Georgia  Highway 
Department  following  his  graduation  from 
OeorgU  Tech  In  1023  with  a  degree  In  clvU 
englxwering. 

Associates  and  opponents  alllu  know  him 
today  as  a  tough-minded,  tenacious  fighter 
who  never  backs  away  from  trouble  once  he 
te  set  on  a  course  he  believes  to  be  morally 
and  economically  right. 

He  has  tremendous  zest  for  hard  work, 
thinks  nothing  of  working  around  the  clock 
if  necessary,  and  seems  sixrprlsed  If  every- 
body else  doesn't  share  bis  enthusiasm  for 
long  houra.  He  Is  sympathetic  when  sub- 
ordinates fall  after  honest.  Intelligent  effort 
and  Is  quick  to  praise  a  Job  well  done  but 
impatient  with  excuses. 

Turning  bis  back  on  the  past  when  rail- 
roads had  a  monopoly  on  transportation, 
Brosnan  believes  today's  railroads  faoe  as 
many  opportunities  as  problems. 

Commenting  on  Southern's  struggle  to  put 
drastically  lower  grain  rates  Into  effect 
against  the  opposition  of  unregulated  barge 
and  truck  InteresU.  Brosnan  said:  •'Unregu- 
lated competition  Is  the  music  we  must 
dance  to  If  we  are  going  to  danoe  at  alL 
And  we  choose  to  danoe.  We're  Just  try- 
ing to  get  the  orchestra  a  little  more  In  tiuie." 

On  railway  mergera.  he  said :  "There  are  too 
many  railroad  managements.  Efficiency 
would  be  Increased  If  there  were  4  or  6 
systems  In  the  county,  whereas  now  there  are 
more  than  105  class  I  railroads.  With  that 
many  managements,  I  think  mergen  are  a 
necessity." 

Southern's  president  keeps  a  model  rail- 
road set  In  the  basement  of  his  home. 

"That's  Just  for  the  grandchildren,  of 
course."  he  said  with  a  smUe. 


State  Department  Indedsiye  oi  Haiti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is  the  issue 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  every  American 
today. 

These  days  in  which  Soviet-Commu- 
nist forces  are  presenting  to  us  a  series 
of  military  thrusts,  political  demands 
and  ultimatums  for  our  retreat  require 
the  utmost  in  decisive  action  from  every 
agency  of  GovernmeDt. 

Today,  the  Departaient  of  State  is  ac- 
tively pursxilng  policies  of  tragic  inde- 
cision, and  irrational  timidity. 

I  hare  pointed  out  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  on  a  number  of  occasions  the 


self-defeating  nature  of  this  Govern- 
ment's policies  in  confronting  aggressive 
Soviet-Communist  forces. 

On  May  14.  1963.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  State  Department  is  following  in 
Haiti  the  same  contradictory,  timid,  self- 
defeating  pattern  of  errors  which  pushed 
Cuba  into  the  grasping  hands  of  the 
international  Communist  movement. 

The  State  Depcu-tment  watches  while 
Communists  prepare  to  seize  political 
pwwer  in  one  country  after  another. 

The  State  Department  waits  imtil 
Communists  seize  ix)wer  and  begin  to 
consolidate  their  control.  Then,  the 
State  Dei>artment  answers  public  cries 
for  action  with  statements  that  the  Com- 
munists already  are  in  control  so  that 
our  best  policy  is  to  negotiate  and  com- 
promise with  them. 

This  is  the  future  we  can  expect  in 
Haiti  as  the  product  of  the  State  De- 
partment's policy  of  timidity. 

Today's  article  by  George  Natanson, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  documents 
how  far  the  Department  of  State  will  go 
to  prevent  any  positive  action  which 
might  l)eneflt  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States  while 
it  watches  and  waits  for  Communists  to 
turn  Haiti  into  a  second  Soviet  satellite 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Jxine 

4,  1963) 
U.S.  RoLX  IN  Hatti  Indicatks  No  Clear  Pouct 

ON    DiTVALJXR 

(By  George  Natanson)         ' 

Mexico  Crrr. — The  UB.  role  In  Haiti  over 
the  past  month  has  gone  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  seeming  at  times  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  outright  Intervention,  then  seeming  to 
take  a  standoff  attitude. 

Althought  the  United  States  restCM-ed 
normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Haiti  on 
Monday,  there  has  been  no  sssentlal  change 
In  the  internal  Haitian  situation  since  Wash- 
ington declared  a  "limited  'diplomatic  boy- 
cott" of  President  Francois  Duvaller's  regime 
2>4  weeks  ago. 

Haiti  continues  to  be  ruled  by  a  tyran- 
nical government  whose  battle  cry,  trans- 
lated as  "cut  off  their  heads  and  burn  their 
homes,"  still  echoes  through  the  dense 
Jungles. 

Ehirlng  the  past  4  weeks,  the  U.S.  attitude 
toward  Duvaller  showed  no  clear  policy. 

Throughout  May.  the  VS.  aircraft  carrier 
Boxer  stood  Just  of  Haitian  shores  with 
batUe-ready  marines  alert  to  invade  if 
ordered. 

On  the  otta^  hand,  there  are  strong 
Indications  that  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened at  least  twice  against  positive  steps  to 
remove  Duvaller  from  office  with  force  of 
arms. 

The  first  Involved  Dominican  President 
Juan  Bosch's  threats  to  Invade  Haiti. 

Had  not  a  U.S.  foreign  correspondent 
checked  with  the  American  Ambassador  In 
Santo  Domingo  following  a  midnight  Inter- 
view with  Bosch.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  the 
Dominican  armed  foroas  wsuld  be  occupying 
Haiti  today. 

Aocording  to  reports.  Bosch  intimated 
that  his  troops  were  ready  to  go  over  the 
frontier  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

Heculng  the  news.  U.S.  Ambassador  John 
B.  MarUn  made  a  hunied  2  a.m.  phone  call 
to  Washington,  followed  by  two  predawn 
visits  to  Bosch's  residence. 

The  proBRlsed  invasion  never  oocnrred. 

Ilie  second  apparent  U.S.  move  omicemed 
a  small,  highly  trained  group  of  Haitian 
exiles. 

On  May  13  I  was  given  confidential  Infor- 


mation that  Haitian  rebel  troops  were  pre- 
pared to  Invade  their  country  shortly  after 
midnight  on   the   16th. 

But  on  the  morning  of  May  14,  a  US.  news- 
paper carried  a  story  quoting  New  York 
sources  as  saying  that  a  rebel  Invasion  of 
Haiti  was  planned  for  that  night. 

This  news  occasioned  further  urgent  In- 
terviews with  Bosch  by  Martin. 

That  night  I  interviewed  the  Haitian  rebel 
leader  In  Santo  Domingo.  He  said  their  arms 
had  been  taken  frran  them  by  Dominican 
troops  who  had  previously  trained  them  for 
months. 

Backing  the  rebel  force  was  the  Haitian 
Government-ln-exlle  formed  in  Puerto  Rico 
2  days  before. 

There  had  been  Indications  that  the  U.S. 
State  Department  had  given  its  blessing  to 
the  rebel  government. 

According  to  rebel  spokesmen,  regular 
Haitian  Army  units  would  have  gone  over  to 
the  rebels  and  Duvaller's  weakened  govern- 
ment structure  wovild  have  toppled  with  a 
minimum  of  bloodshed. 

But  this  plan,  too,  was  mysteriously 
shelved. 


Sanity  Has  lU  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
w  or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUroBMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963    ■ 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  issue  of  Overture,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  local  47,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians,  contains  an  editorial 
by  President  John  Tranchitella.  En- 
titled "Sanity  Has  Its  Day."  the  editorial 
supports  the  recent  fine  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuchel.  U.S.  Sen^ 
ator  from  California,  and  says,  in  my 
opinion,  exactly  the  right  thing  in  a  sim- 
ple and  yet  powerful  way.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  interest: 
Sakitt  Has  Itb  Dat 

The  other  day  our  senior  UjS.  Senator. 
Thomas  Kttcrxl,  stepped  onto  the  Senate 
floor  to  denounce  the  crackpots  of  the  ex- 
treme rlghtwlng  In  good,  clear  language. 

His  formal  statement  on  the  Blrchers.  race- 
haters  and  others  of  that  stripe,  was  a 
masterpiece.  Hla  courage  In  delivering  It 
deserves  our  commendation. 

It  must  be  a  lonely  feeling  to  sit  In  your 
Washington  office  and  receive  thousands  of 
letters,  as  Kuchel  did,  that  denounce  you 
as  a  ••Communist"  because  you  have  had  guts 
enough  to  call  rlghtwlngers  by  their  proper 
names. 

Well,  as  for  me,  I'm  with  Kuchel  and 
against  the  creeping  Fascists,  and  I  think  It 
Is  time  that  we  let  Mr.  Kuchel  know  where 
we  stand. 

The  Blrchers,  and  the  other  rug  chewers, 
are  trying  to  convince  honest  Americans 
that  people  like  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  Allen 
Dulles,  and  other  responsible  conservatives 
are  "oonsclous  Communist  agents."  Earl 
Warren  •  •  •  well,  some  of  the  nuts  only 
want  to  impeach  our  former  Republican 
Oovernor;  others  want  to  tiang  him. 

THST    KATE    V8    ALL 

Among  other  things  tkey  hate  the  United 
Nations,  all  labor  unions,  and  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  them  one  lota. 

I  oan't  help  but  be  fascinated  by  two 
articles  that  appeared  In  tfae  press  recently. 
One  mentioned  the  fact  that  Fidel  Castro 
was  about  to  destroy  every  last  veetlge  of 
the  labor  movement  la  Cuba.    Another  was 


A36ai 

a  uaual.  hateful  Communist  diatribe  against 
the  United  Natlona. 

Isn't  It  interesting  that  the  Blrchers  and 
other  rlghtest  crackpoU  support  theae 
idenUcal  alma  erf  the  Communist  Party? 
Uke  Communlsu.  they  hate  legitimate 
labor  unions.  Uke  Communists  they  want 
to  see  the  United  States  pull  out  of  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  UJi.  would  be- 
come incompetent,  and  fall. 

LUte  Communists  they  spread  chaos,  con- 
fusion and  fear  so  that  demoncracy  can  be 
discredited  as  a  way  of  life.  In  short,  to 
quote  KocHCL.  they  are  "doing  the  devil's 
work  far  better  than  Communists  could  do. 
I  would  go  the  good  Senator  one  step  fur- 
ther; I  believe  that  If  the  Birch  society  and 
the  other  rightist  clans  did  not  exist,  the 
Communists  would  Invent  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  maybe  they  did. 

A  POTENT  MiMoarrr 
The  rlghtwlng  extremists  represent  a 
small  minority,  but  they  are  a  very  wealthy 
minority,  having  attracted  some  people  with 
big  pocketboolis  and  small,  tight  minds. 
And,  like  Communists,  they  are  zealots  who 
spend  most  of  their  waking  lives  tilting  with 
the  ghostly  enemies  they  Invent. 

It  doesnt  take  a  large  majority  to  creat« 
naUonal  chaos  and  hysteria.  Hitler  started 
out  with  a  handful  of  "antlcommunlst" 
mlsflU  and  took  over  a  supposedly  cultured 
country. 

Let  the  crackpots  talk.  sure.  That's  the 
way  our  Constitution  is  set  up.  But  dont 
let  them  go  unanswered.  For  every  nut  who 
screams  that  Elsenhower  Is  a  Red.  there 
ought  to  be  10  good  citizens  to  step  forward 
and  laugh  the  Blrcher  back  Into  the  wood- 
work. 

What  harm  can  these  creeps  do?  They 
have  already  encouraged  Nazi  storm  troopers 
to  show  their  twisted  faces  on  the  streets  of 
Los  Angeles  They  have  already  imdermlned 
reputatlcms.  placed  careers  In  Jeopardy, 
and  worst  of  all.  they  have  fooled  some  other- 
wise decent  people  Into  believing  their  mad- 
ness. Such  madness,  unfortunately,  is  like 
a  communicable  disease. 

What  to  do  about  It?  I.  for  one,  am  send- 
ing this  editorial  to  Senator  Kcchxl,  along 
with  my  personal  letter,  thanking  him  for 
fighting  the  good  battle.  I  hope  thousands 
of  members  of  local  47  will  follow  suit.  Let's 
start  writing  those  letters  right  now. 
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sire  for  world  peace  more  eloquently  than 
the  late  Pope  In  his  recent  encyclical, 
"Pacem  in  Terrls" : 

Peace  founded  not  on  fear,  suspicion  and 
mutual  dlfndence;  insured  not  by  the  threat 
of  terrible  destruction  that  would  mark  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  whole  human  race  but 
established  on  a  right  ordering  of  human 
relations;  order  founded  on  truth,  con- 
structed according  to  Justice,  vivified  and  In- 
tegrated by  charity  and  put  into  effect  In 
freedom.  This  Is  the  peace  that  the  race  of 
man  ardently  desires  as  a  most  precious  di- 
vine gift  without  which  It  la  not  possible  to 
expect  any  constructive  progress,  lasting 
well-being  and  safe  future  for  the  young 
generations,  for  families  and  for  nations. 

Here  is  a  beacon  of  counsel  and  giiid- 
ance  for  all  those  who  labor  for  peace  in 
the  worldly  vineyard. 


Intolerable  Tolerance 


Pope  John  XXllI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Pope  John  XXm  the  world 
has  lost  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our 

No  man  was  too  humble  to  receive  the 
Pope's  attention,  and  no  problem  too 
great  to  benefit  from  his  intelligence  and 
counsel. 

In  addition  to  serving  his  chiurch,  Pope 
John  XXm  was  a  true  servant  of  world 
peace.  He  identified  his  church  with  the 
aspirations  of  men  everywhere  for  free- 
dom and  dignity,  for  equality,  for  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living,  for  scientific 
progress,  and  for  mutual  imderstanding 
among  men  aJid  nations. 

Probably  no  man  in  modem  times  has 
expressed  the  fimdamental  human  de- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VTSCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsi- 
ble editorial  comment  continues  in  re- 
gard to  reports  the  State  Department 
Is  Inclined  to  favor  resumption  of  full 
diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
Hungary. 

The  proposal  is  being  noted  with  con- 
siderable distaste,  as  witness  the  follow- 
ing writing  by  W.  D.  WorkJnan.  re- 
spected associate  editor  of  the  State  of 
Columbia.  S.C, : 

INTOLJXABLE    TOUHANCE 

The  State  Department.  In  another  display 
of  Its  massive  Ignorance  of  grassrooU  Amer- 
ican sentiment.  U  cautiously  edging  up  to  a 
recognition  of  the  bloodsUlned  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Hungary. 

As  the  State  Department  sees  the  situa- 
Uon  through  its  roee-tlnted  glasses,  the 
Hungarian  rulers  have  shown  encouraging 
signs  of  moderating  their  oppressive  rule, 
and  of  admitting  Western  Ideas,  and  west- 
erners, to  the  country.  Therefore,  say  oiir 
State  Department  ofDclals,  we  might  do  well 
to  recognize  the  Kadar  regime. 

Are  our  memories  so  short,  and  our  in- 
dulgence so  great,  that  we  now  should  for- 
give and  forget  the  CommunlsU'  brutality 
which  crushed  the  Hungarian  fight  for  free- 
dom in  1956?  Are  we  to  dUregard  those 
Hungarian  patriots  who  died  in  the  streets 
of  Budapest?  Are  we  to  Ignore  those  Hun- 
garian refugees  who  were  forced  to  flee  their 
homeland  for  safety  and  a  breath  of  free- 
dom? 

A  State  Department  memorandum  circu- 
lating through  Congress  points  out  that  the 
Kadar  administration  recently  has  granted 
amnesty  to  some  3.000  or  more  political 
prisoners.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  same 
amnesty  could  not  have  been  granted  to  the 
scores  who  have  been  backed  to  the  wall  and 
shot  down  by  executioners  since  1956. 

What  can  we  have  In  common  with  a  Com- 
munist regime  which  deliberately  held 
youngsters  In  prison  until  they  reached  the 
age  of  21  and  then  called  them  up  for  execu- 
tion when  they  attained  the  status  of  adults? 
WUl  It  be  recognition  of  Red  Hungary,  then 
admittance  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  then  acceptance  of  Red  Cuba? 

Fortunately,  there  are  voices  In  Congress 
which  are  trying  out  against  any  such  per- 


version of  the  United  States  lnternatlonr«l 
morality.  The  outcry  Is  coming  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  with  Democratic  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dooo  Joining  with  Republican 
Senator  BouaxK  B.  Hickkhloopir  In  the  pro- 
test. And  freshman  Representative  John  O 
Maish,  Jr .  of  Virginia.  Is  asking  If  the 
admlnlsuatlon  plans  to  forget  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  catastrophe  as  quickly  as  It  seems  to 
have  forgotten  the  Budapest  massacre. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  Influence  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delegation  has 
with  the  State  Department,  but  such  Influ- 
ence as  It  does  command  should  be  turned 
against  any  recognition  of  this  Soviet 
satellite. 


Keep   the   United   Nations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune  sets  out  a 
few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  U.N. 
should  be  expanded  and  financed  for  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

Rusa  Seek  New  U.N.  Veto 
Many  Americans  have  been  critical  of  the 
United  Nations  at  times,  and  critical  of  the 
Washington   adminUtratlon   because   It   has 
been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  UH. 

But  today,  when  the  United  Nations  Is  ap- 
proaching a  serious  crisis  in  its  life,  we 
should  be  Jarred  to  a  recognition  of  how  Im- 
portant It  is  that  the  UN.  be  maintained. 

The  United  Nations  Is  under  serious  attack 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  a  quiet  attack, 
but  none  the  less  serious  for  that.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  and  has  frequenUy  used  a 
veto  power  in  the  Security  CouncU.  Now  It 
seems  to  be  after  a  financial  veto  over  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  UJJ.  Is  heavily  In  debt:  the  total 
deficit  by  the  end  of  June  will  be  anywhere 
from  $110  mUllon  to  $127  million.  Russia 
and  some  other  nations  such  as  France  have 
been  refusing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  bill 
for  U.N.  peacemaking  activities  In  the  Congo 
and  the  Middle  East,  and  a  crisis  Is  at  hand. 
A  special  bond  Issue  of  tSOO  million  has 
been  authorized  to  meet  the  peacemaking 
bills.  But  even  If  all  the  bonds  are  sold 
(half  of  them  to  the  United  SUtes  on  a 
matching  basis) .  only  80  percent  of  the  cash 
deficit  would  be  covered. 

Even  thU  avenue  toward  fiscal  stability  Is 
now  threatened.  When  the  bonds  were  au- 
thorized. It  was  provided  that  the  Issue 
would  be  serviced  out  of  the  regular  UN. 
budget.  At  the  time.  Russia  agreed  It  would 
pay  Its  regular  assessments  In  full.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  now  served  notice  to  the 
contrary. 

Instead  of  paying  in  full,  the  Soviets  will 
deduct  the  amount  that  would  go  toward 
servicing  the  bond  Issue  and  also  sums  In- 
tended for  four  other  programs  which  are 
In  disfavor  with  the  Kremlin. 

These  Include  the  Korean  Peace  Commis- 
sion, the  U.N.  Cemetery  In  South  Korea,  the 
Palestine  Truce  Organization,  and  the  UN. 
Field  Service  which  supplies  interpreters  and 
other  personnel  for  foreign  activities.  To- 
gether with  money  that  would  go  to  the 
bond  program,  these  involve  a  deduction  of 
about  %2.5  million  from  the  Soviet  payment. 
It's  expected  that  Soviet  satellites  wlU 
make  similar  deductions,  although  the 
amounts  wont  be  large.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment  several    months    ago    notified    the 


U.N.  that  It  wouldn't  pay  lu  share  to  service 
the  U.N.  bond  Issue. 

Altogether,  the  Soviet  Union  is  more  than 
$70  million  in  arrears  on  Its  various  U.N. 
payments.  It's  by  far  the  worst  on  the  list 
of  defaulters  that  also  Includes  France.  Bel- 
glum,  and  Nationalist  China. 

The  answer  to  the  UN.  problem  is  not 
one  of  bigger  XJS.  payments.  We're  now 
carrying  nearly  a  third  of  the  budget,  even 
more  of  the  Congo  expenses. 

But  it  is  Imperative  that  an  answer  be 
found.  The  Soviets  lost  a  campaign  to  stifle 
the  UJ*,  by  naming  a  troika  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. They  miist  not  be  allowed  to  throw  It 
Into  bankruptcy. 
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"Tad"  Walter 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr,  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
coward  soul  was  "Tad"  Waltkr's. 

He  faced  life  squar^y,  defied  criticism, 
resisted  extremists  who  pressed  in  upon 
him.  guarded  the  American  heritage  he 
treasured. 

He  was  an  outstanding:  legislator, 
faithful  to  his  ideals,  relentless  to  those 
who  would  destroy  his  government. 

He  was  never  unconcerned  when  it 
came  to  colleagues  who  needed  guidance. 
He  led,  but  always  in  a  gentle  manner. 

His  spirit  will  linger  long  in  our  hearts 
and  will  continue  to  influence  the  course 
of  this  Nation's  destiny. 

To  his  family  and  friends  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

We  will  all  miss  "Tad"  Waltbr. 
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publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
sU  sets  of  proofs  may  be  ftirnlshed  to  Mem- 
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or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
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12,  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
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suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Military  Sea  Transportation  Serrice  aad 
the  American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or    HOKTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Speaker.  Vice 
Adm.  Roy  A.  Gano,  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  Is  In  a  unique 
position  with  respect  to  the  American 
merchant  marine.  His  organization  is 
the  largest  customer  of  our  privately 
owned  fleet  and  his  observations  con- 
cerning its  operations  have  great  value 
and  should  be  carefully  read  and  heeded 
by  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  views  set  forth  in  his  speech  at 
the  Tulane  Institute  on  "Port  Develop- 
ment and  Foreign  Trade,"  delivered 
March  18.  1963.  are  particularly  arrest- 
ing and  stimulating,  and  should  give 
pause  not  only  to  those  lines  whose  very 
existence  depends  on  Government  busi- 
ness, but  all  private  lines.  His  expres- 
sion of  the  necessity  for  greater  efforts 
to  generate  private  business  is  most 
forceful,  and  should  Impel  our  carriers 
to  redouble  their  efforts  in  this  field.  It 
is  true  that,  as  he  says,  such  business  re- 
quires more  effort  than  that  acquired 
through  the  solicitation  of  his  agency, 
but  it  is  far  less  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  world  politics  and  more  dependable. 

I  think  that  everyone  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  merchant  marine  should 
read  carefully  his  entire  ^eech,  which 
follows: 

Thx  Working  Relatiows  BrrwiEK  the  Mili- 

TART    Sea   TRAlfSPORTATION    SERVICE  klTD   THS 

American  Merchant  Marine 

(Speech  by  Vice  Adm   Roy  A.  O&no) 

It  U  lnd(^rd  a  pleasure  for  me  once  again 
to  be  a  participant  In  the  Tulane  Institute 
on  Port  Development  and  Foreign  Trade.  I 
enjoy  coming  to  New  Orleans  because  of  its 
traditional  and  well-demonstrated  hospital- 
ity, and  also  because  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  has  its  Gulf  Sub-Area  head- 
quarters located  here.  Miny  of  our  ships 
call  frequently  at  Gulf  ports,  and  the  whar- 
ves of  the  Crescent  City  are  familiar  berths 
to  our  cargo  carriers.  Practically  all  the 
Government-owned  tankers  operated  by  the 
MUltary  Sea  Transportation  Service  load  In 
the  Gulf  and  the  nearby  Caribbean,  so  we 
of  B4STS  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  efforts 
of  thU  part  of  our  Nation  to  develop  port 
facilities  and  to  Improve  the  methods  of  for- 
eign trade. 

Last  year,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  Tulane  Institute.  I  discussed 
the  concept  of  the  single  manager  for  ocean 
transportation,  and  explained  that  this  U  a 
device  by  which  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force  requirements  for  sur- 
face transportation  of  personnel  and  cargo 
to  overseas  dMtaiatlons  are  handled  through 
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one  point  of  contact.  This  has  worked  quite 
well  over  the  years,  and  both  the  military 
shippers  and  the  commercial  carriers  have 
found  that  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
transportation  has  Increased  efficiency  of 
their  operations. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
related  and  timely  subject  of  the  working 
relations  existing  between  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  the  American 
merchant  marine.  I  believe  you  wi.ll  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  this  topic  when 
I  tell  you  that  during  fiscal  year  1962  MSTS 
expended  about  S425  million  for  traffic  oper- 
ations, of  which  78  percent  went  Into  com- 
merlcal  channels.  Translated  Into  other 
terms,  about  12,500,000  measurement  tons 
of  dry  cargo  and  17  million  long  tons  of  pe- 
troleum were  lifted  under  the  aegis  of  MSTS. 
When  I  say  that  MSTS  has  become  the  larg- 
est single  custom  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  you  will  understand  why  I  consider 
It  timely  to  talk  about  the  working  rela- 
tions between  MSTS  and  the  steamship  In- 
dustry. 

As  the  first  step  toward  appreciation  of  the 
subject.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  mission  of  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service,  which  has  been 
stated  quite  concisely  as — 

1.  To  provide  Immediate  trapsportatlon 
capability  in  an  emergency; 

a.  To  plan  for  and  be  capable  of  expan- 
sion In  time  of  war.  as  directed;  and 

3.  To  provide  sea  transportation  for  p>er- 
Bonnel  and  cargoes  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  to  provide  support  ships  for 
scientific  projects. 

Worldwide,  to  accomplish  this  mission, 
MSTS  has  four  main  command  headquar- 
ters In  London,  Brookl3m.  San  Francisco, 
and  Yokohama,  and  34  subordinate  offices 
located  In  major  seaports  on  our  principal 
routes.  The  fleet  controlled  by  MSTS  con- 
sists of  about  150  ships  and  craft,  of  which 
about  130  are  Government-owned,  and  the 
balance  are  on  medium  to  long-range  char- 
ter to  us. 

In  1954,  when  hostilities  in  Korea  were 
terminated  and  It  became  evident  that  seri- 
ous problems  of  survival  lay  ahead  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Sinclair  Weeks, 
signed  a  far-reaching  agreement  delineating 
the  priority  In  which  ships  would  be  used 
for  transportation  of  military-sponsored  car- 
go. Before  setting  forth  the  terms  of  this 
agreement.  It  Is  appropriate  to  mention  two 
laws  which  conditioned  the  Secretaries' 
thinking.  These  laws  require  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  utilize  American  shipping  to  trans- 
port certain  cargoes  In  which  the  United 
States  Government  has  a  definable  interest. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  1904  Cargo  Prefer- 
ence Act.  the  pertinent  part  of  which  I 
quote: 

"Only  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  may  be  used 
for  the  transportation  by  sea  of  supplies 
bought  for  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  or 
Marine  Corps.  However.  If  the  president 
finds  that  the  freight  charge  by  the  vessels 
Is  excessive  or  otherwise  unreasonable,  con- 
tracts for  transportation  may  be  made  as 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  Charges  made 
for  the  transp>ortation  of  those  supplies  by 
those  vessels  may  not  be  higher  than  the 
charges  made  for  transporting  like  goods  for 
private  persons." 

You  win  note  that,  except  for  specific  clr- 
cmnstajices    of    unreasonably    high    freight 


rates,  the  military  departments  are  com- 
pelled by  this  law  to  utilize  the  service  of 
Amerlcan-fiag  carriers.  To  this  extent.  It  Is 
true  that  MSTS,  as  executive  director  for 
ocean  transportation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  is  the  captive  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  this  point  later  In  this  talk.  At  the 
moment.  I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  that 
the  legal  requirement  that  MSTS  patronize 
American   shipping   Is  unequivocal. 

The  second  law  is  the  so-called  60-50  law, 
which  requires  that  any  equipment,  mate- 
rials, or  commodities  furnished  to  or  for  the 
account  of  any  foreign  nation  without  pro- 
vision for  reimbursement,  or  supplied  with 
credits  or  guarantees  as  to  the  convertibility 
of  currencies,  shall  be  divided  between 
American  and  foreign  carriers  In  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  "that  at  least  50  per  centxim 
of  the  gross  tonnage  of  such  equipment,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities  (computed  separately 
for  dry-bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liners,  and 
tankers)  shall  be  transported  on  privately 
owned  US-flag  commercial  vessels,  to  the 
extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  for  UJS.-flag  commercial 
vessels."  While  this  applies  primarily  to 
cargoes  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  It  also  Influences  the 
routing  of  items  shipped  under  the  military 
assistance  program  to  friendly  nations 
around  the  world. 

The  specific  terms  of  the  1904  law.  as  well 
as  the  concepts  of  the  50-50  law,  were  clearly 
In  the  minds  of  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Commerce  when  they  signed  their  agree- 
ment In  1954.  To  eliminate  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  Industry  that  MSTS  was  Intended 
to  take  over  the  American  merchant  marine, 
the  Secretaries'  paper  provided  a  clear  and 
precise  directive  for  the  appropriate  utiliza- 
tion of  the  maritime  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion. After  :.pproprlate  employment  of  the 
small  numbers  of  transport  and  cargo  ships 
directly  operated  by  MSTS.  all  shipping  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  procxired,  consistent  with  military 
requirements  and  prudent  management.  In 
the  following  order  of  priority: 

First.  Maximum  utilization  of  available 
U.S. -flag  berth  service; 

Second.  Time  or  voyage  charter  of  suitable 
privately  owned  U5.-flag  merchant  ships 
voluntarily  made  available  by  industry. 
Such  charters  will  be  kept  to  the  minimum 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  which  fore- 
sight Indicates  cannot  be  met  by  U.S. -flag 
berth  operators; 

Third.  Shipping  provided  by  the  National 
Shipping  Authcwlty  under  General  Agency 
Agreement; 

Foxirth.  Where  UJ3.-fiag  shipping  Is  not 
available.  MSTS  may  employ  fwelgn-flag 
shipping  to  meet  urgent  military  require- 
ments. 

While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
1904  Cargo  Preference  Act  and  the  50-50  law. 
combined  with  the  Wilson-Weeks  Agreement, 
have  been  of  major  importance  In  account- 
ing for  the  continued  existence  of  the 
American  merchant  fieet.  it  is  true  that 
these  decreee  have  restricted  very  sharply 
the  flexibility  of  MSTS  operations.  I  think 
It  also  Is  correct  to  say  that  some  serious 
problems  have  been  created  for  the  American 
merchant  marine  by  the  existence  of  these 
requirements  of  law  and  policy. 

To  understand  how  the  problems  have 
arisen.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  MSTS  Is  flnanoed.    In  the 
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simplest  poaalble  terms,  our  operations  ap- 
proximate    those     of    any     large     American 
steamship  company.    We  have  a  tariff  which 
U  distributed  to  our  customers   (the  Army. 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force ) .  and  we 
charge   them   for   transportation   performed 
In  accordance    with   the   provisions  of    that 
tariff.    The  money  we  receive  frcwn  our  ship- 
pan  U  deposited  In  a  revolving  fund,  known 
oflletally  as  an  industrial  fund,  from  which 
we  pay  our  expenses.    Annually,  we  compute 
the  tariff  In   accordance  with   the   forecasts 
received  from  our  ciistomers  as  to  the  car- 
goes and  passengers  to  be  carried,  expenses 
to  be  Incurred,  and  overhead  to  be  paid.    An- 
nually, our  customers  provide  a  detailed  es- 
timate of  what  they  expect  to  move  In  the 
form  of  passengers,  dry  cargo,  and  petroleum 
products.     We  take  these  data  and  develop 
the  cost  of   transportation   for   the   shipper 
services,    who   must    request   appropriations 
from  the  Congress.     As  part  of  our  compu- 
tation, we  estimate  how  much  of  the  total 
will  be  carried  In  USTS-operated  ships.    Be- 
cause   they    are    Government-owned,    these 
TMStfs  are  operated  at  a  minimum  cost  per 
ton  of  cargo.     Then  we  calculate  how  much 
of  our  buUneas  will  be  handled  by  berth- 
Une  operators.    This  Is  the  most  Cexlble,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  expensive,  form  of 
■ea  carriage.    Finally,  we  estimate  the  quan- 
tity of  cargo  to  be  lifted  by  ships  chartered 
fr«n  private  owners.     These  chartered  ships 
are,  next  to  our  own  ships,  the  least  costly 
mMUU  of  transportation. 

Wlien  the  preliminary  figures  are  assem- 
bled, the  ICSTS  ratemakera  combine  all  the 
shipping  costs,  and  produce  a  collection  of 
rates  known  oeUectlrely  as  the  billing 
tariff.  Regardless  of  what  type  shipping 
may  be  employed  In  the  actual  lift  of  cargo, 
the  charge  to  the  shipper  service  will  be  that 
set  forth  In  the  tariff.  This  permlu  the  dif- 
ferent components  of  the  armed  services  to 
forecast  accurately  their  transportation  ex- 
penaea  and  to  send  their  goods  by  the  most 
expeditious  method  available  during  the  en- 
tire fiscal  ye€w,  without  concern  as  to 
whether  the  cost  of  the  carrying  ship  is  high 
or  low.  It  is  really  amazing  to  me  to  see  how 
skillful  our  ratemakers  are.  They  perform 
their  magic  year  after  year,  and  almost  al- 
ways arrange  that  we  end  up  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  Just  exacUy  where  we  are 
supposed  to  be:  we  have  made  no  profit  and 
we  have  s\i»talned  no  loss  In  our  worldwide 
operation. 

We  buy  about  $135  mllUon  worth  of  com- 
mercial shipping  space  from  the  berth-line 
carriers  each  fiscal  year.  We  have  foimd  this 
to  be  good  business  on  our  part.  We  can 
provide  our  customers  with  sailing  sched- 
ules to  meet  their  needs.  We  achieve  tre- 
mendous flexibility  In  routing  cargoes  be- 
cause we  can  uUllze  many  more  ships  'than 
we  ever  could  operate  ourwtlvee.  To  provide 
logistical  support  In  wartime  as  well  as  In 
peace,  we  must  have  the  assurance  that  these 
liner  ships  will  be  avaUable  to  support  mili- 
tary requirements.  We  appreciate  that  the 
only  way  this  can  be  guaranteed  U  to  give 
them  our  patronage  to  the  maximum  feasi- 
ble extent.     FlnaUy,  and  after  listing  these 

^^  ZTr^  "-.!r°"  ''^°«^  incidental. 
5J?^n  S  *"*  ^^  ^^  provisions  of  the 
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service  operators  for  MSTS  to  use  a  chartered 
ship,  there  always  is  a  good  reason  In  addl- 
Uon  to  the  fact  that  the  tramps  provide  a 
service  without  which  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  the  MSTS  mission. 

Whereas  the  tramp  owners  deal  with  us  In- 
dividually. In  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
their  branch  of  shlpownlng.  the  American- 
flag  berth  operators  have  found  It  advan- 
tageous to  form  two  organizations,  one  repre- 
senUng  the  companies  on  the  Atlantic  and 
gulf  coasts  and  the  other,  the  shipowners 
on  the  Paclflc  coast,  to  negotiate  rates  and 
contract*  with  MATS.  Both  these  groups 
have  flled  their  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Cotnmlsslon  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amend- 
ed, and  function  In  all  respects  as  standard 
steamship  conferences,  with  the  Important 
difference  that  their  only  customer  Is  MSTS. 
Within  these  two  organizations,  there  are 
subdivisions  of  the  carriers  concerned  with 
thu  trade  route  or  that,  but  the  value  of 
having  a  single  spokesman  for  each  route  has 
been  demonstrated  many  times  over.  It  Is 
a  convenience  to  MSTS  to  have  a  single  j)olnt 
of  -contact;  It  Is  Just  as  valuable  to  the  oper- 
ators to  present  a  united  front  when  an  Issue 
la  discussed. 

An  InteresUng  variation  from  standard 
business  procedure  U  the  rate  structure  de- 
veloped by  the  commercial  carriers  imder 
their  shipping  contracts  with  MSTS  Com- 
mercial practice  provides  for  the  steamship 
operator  formulating  rates  which  Include  all 
terminal  costs  associated  with  loading  and 
discharging.  The  military  cargo,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  U  loaded  or  unloaded  over  mili- 
tary terminal  fadllUes.  using  stevedore  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  mUltary.  Consequently 
freight  rates  establlahed  for  MSTS  cargo  are 
Intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  ocean  trans- 
portation only.  This  Is  what  we  have  come 
to  call  the  FIO  rate— meaning  free  In  and 
out.  There  are  so  many  obvious  differences 
arising  from  this  change  In  the  relationship 
between  shipper  and  carrier  that  we  have 
developed  a  new  contract  of  carriage,  as  a 
subeutute  for  the  commercial  bill  of  lading, 
which  we  call  the  shipping  contract.  Over 
the  years,  there  have  been  many  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  but  I  think 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  "can  do'  spirit  of  both 
sides  that  even  when  there  is  a  dispute  the 
cargo  continues  to  move. 

Since  the  ocean  carriers  are  commercial 
organlzaUona.  they  are  bound  by  the  laws 
applicable  to  the  merchant  marine  Agree- 
ments made  between  the  carriers  to  modify 
the  basic  organization  of  the  companies  must 
be  flled  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  approval  before  they  can  become 
effective.  The  changes  to  tariffs  which  are 
hammered  out  In  negotiating  sessions  must 
be  prepared  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commission,  and  tfTed  for  ap- 
proval.  Since  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  the  effec- 
tlve  date  of  any  rat«  Increase  must  be  at 
least  30  days  after  filing,  unless  tiie  Com- 
mission finds  that  an  exception  Is  In  the 
public  interest.  The  only  shipper  concerned 
with  these  freight  rates  Is  MSTS,  and  there- 
fore we  have  agreed  with  Uie  secretaries  of 
the  carrier  organizations  that  a  waiver  of 
the  legal  provisions  Is  appropriate  1  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  always  has  concurred  with  us 
and  thus  has  niade  possible  immediate  In- 
creases in  rate.,  once  we  finally  have  agreed 
to  the  changes. 

Tto  recapitulate  briefly  what  I  have  said 
up  to  this  point,  let  me  remark  that  MSTS 
is  required  by  law  and  executive  agreement 
to  utUlze  American  commercial  carriers  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  and  It  has 
developed  a  '■billing  tariff'  which  permits 
the  armed  services  to  obuin  maximum 
flexibility  In  the  delivery  of  goods  around 
the  world,  with  a  predictable  cost  regard- 
less  of  what  mode  of  carriage  Is  used  •  MSTS 


nucleus  ships,  chartered  ships,  or  berth-serv 
ice  vessels.     The  value  of  MSTS  business  to 
the    American    marine    Industry   is   tremen- 
dous, aggregating  about  a  mlUlon  dollars  a 
day. 

It  U  true  that  the  military  la  required  to 
utilize  American  shipping  whenever  possi- 
ble. It  also  la  true  that  military  business 
represents  the  largest  source  of  cargo  avail- 
able to  the  American  carriers  from  a  single 
source.  The  earnings  of  some  carriers  re- 
flect the  transportation  of  a  substantial 
tonnage  of  military -sponsored  cargo.  Some 
carriers,  indeed,  appear  to  derive  a  major 
portion  of  their  total  revenue  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This.  It  seems  to  me 
Is  a  major  problem  area  for  the  American 
ojjerator.  and  I  want  to  dlscxiss  this  very 
frankly  with  you. 

The  military  commitments  of  the  United 
SUtes  during  the  years  since  World  War  n 
have  been  Increasing  steadily.     The  Govern- 
ment  has   provided   a  vast  amount  of   ma- 
teriel for   the  support  of  the   hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  fighting  men  on  duty, 
at  bases  all  over  the  world.    0\ir  allies  have 
been   the   recipient  of  millions   of    tons  of 
equipment.    To  provide  the  shipping  needed 
to  support  these  activities  has  become  a  very 
big  business  Indeed.     It  was  to  be  expected 
that   there  should   be   companies  organized 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the  steam- 
ship  service   needed   by   the   Department  of 
Defense.    These  companies  have  done  a  good 
Job.  and  their  operations  have  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  military.     There  is.  however,  a 
critical  weakness  in  the  foundation  of  such 
an  enterprise.     Since  there  Is  no  commercial 
cargo  transported,  any  considerable  change 
In   the   military   deployment   of   oxir   Armed 
Forces  may  apell  trouble  for  the  shipowner 
I    believe    It    appropriate    to    add    that   our 
military  and  naval  commitments  must  and 
will   be  made  on  the  basis  of  strategic  and 
tactical    requirements    of    national    policy 
These  changes  may  come  about  very  sud- 
denly, and  may  be  very  drastic.     Undoubt- 
edly many  enterprises,  which  had  grown  up 
on   the   assumption   that   military   installa- 
tions would  remain  permanent  fixtures  In  a 
community,  will  be  hurt.     It  U  conceivable 
that  some  small  shipowner,  who  had  built 
up  a  comfortable  little  business  in   trans- 
porting military  supplies  exclusively,  would 
be  forced  Into  bankruptcy.     This  woxild  be 
unfortunate,  and  there  would  be  expressions 
of  regret  In  the  halls  of  MSTS  headquarters, 
but  there  would  be  nothing  that  we  could 
do  to  help  the  distressed  shipowner. 

An  example  of  what  I  have  in  mind  was 
announced  recently  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  About  40.000  troops,  sent  to  West 
Germany  In  1961  during  the  Berlin  buildup, 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
will  not  be  replaced.  There  will  be  a  re- 
duction In  the  Army's  requirements  for  ve- 
hicles, weapons,  food,  gasoline,  heating  fuel, 
medical  supplies,  and  mall.  There  will  be. 
of  course,  a  corresponding  cut  In  the  de- 
mands for  shipping  service.  The  difference 
in  what  moved  during  1962  and  what  wlU 
be  moved  In  1963  might  be  the  margin  of 
survival  for  a  small  carrier. 

There  is  another  factor  which  must  be 
looked  at  dispassionately  In  our  assessment 
of  the  relations  between  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  the  American 
merchant  marine.  This  is  the  requirement 
imposed  upon  Ji4STS  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  operate  a  number  of  shlp>s  of  spe- 
cialized design.  Some  of  these  are  experi- 
mental types,  a  few  are  prototypes  of  what 
might  be  built  In  the  event  of  mobilization 
for  a  major  emergency,  and  a  few  have  be- 
come Indispensable  elements  In  planning  for 
combat  operations.  The  need  to  have  a 
number  of  these  ships  in  existence,  and  In 
full  operating  status,  has  to  be  recognized. 
There  will  be  little  time  to  construct  new 
ships  In  the  critical  early  days  of  a  full-scale 
war.  and  what  we  have  In  being  may  be  what 
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we  have  to  fight  with  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod. It  takes  time  to  reactivate  a  ship,  and 
In  sudden  emergencies  such  as  the  Cuban 
crisis  there  la  no  time.  Having  ships  ready 
and  available  for  immediate  support  of  the 
military  plan  proved  to  be  Invaluable. 

The  economics  of  ship  operation  are  well 
known  to  the  members  of  this  group.  It  is 
no  more  feasible  for  MSTS  to  have  a  fleet  of 
ships  standing  by  In  a  ready  status  than  it 
Is  for  the  commercial  shipowner.  We  are 
compelled  to  find  wajrs  in  which  to  operate 
our  specialized  ships  economically,  and  to 
that  end  we  use  them  to  carry  whatever  cargo 
we  can  find  that  is  appropriate  for  that  tsrpe 
of  craft.  As  the  Defense  budget  permits 
construction  of  additional  ships  of  a  spe- 
cialized type,  it  will  be  the  obligation  of 
MSTS  to  operate  those  shifw  as  economically 
as  possible.  We  have  tried,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  try.  to  reduce  the  Impact  of 
these  operations  upon  the  coounerclal  car- 
riers. 

There  la  a  temptation,  I  fear,  for  some 
American  shipowners  to.  look  at  the  1904 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  the  "60-60"  law,  the 
Wllson-Weeka  Agreement,  and  the  worldwide 
distribution  of  our  Military  Establishment, 
and  to  assume  that  the  Nation  has  an  obli- 
gation to  keep  them  in  business.  It  is  much 
easier  to  seek  bookings  of  high-revenue  com- 
modities moving  In  large  lots  and  handled 
by  one  office,  than  to  go  out  and  "beat  the 
bushes"  for  60-  and  lOO-tcxi  paroela.  It  la 
more  economical  for  an  owner  to  put  hla 
ship  into  a  military  terminal,  and  avoid  the 
expense  of  leasing  a  berth.  It  la  certainly 
a  lot  easier  to  send  one  big  bill  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer  of  Ii£STS  and  get  a  check  al- 
most by  return  mall  than  to  try  to  collect 
dozens  of  due  bills  fqpm  shippers.  It  ia 
also  a  dangerous  frame  of  mind  into  which 
to  slip.  iMcauae  the  bubble  might  be  burst 
at  any  time  by  highest  level  policy  shifts. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has  been 
adding  some  magnificent  new  ahlpa  during 
the  paat  4  or  6  years.  The  auperb  perform- 
ance of  the  new  AmericBn  Chmllenger  class, 
the  Amerloan  Mall  ships,  the  Lykee  fleet,  and 
the  Moore -McCormack  cargo  carriers,  to 
mention  only  a  few,  ia  something  of  which 
every  American  citizen  can  be  proud.  These 
ships  represent  tremendous  technical  ad- 
vances over  those  they  have  replaced.  They 
cost  more  to  build  and  operate.  They  have 
much  greater  speed.  In  a  given  year  they 
can  carry — and  will  need,  for  profitable  serv- 
ice— a  great  deal  more  cargo.  TTiey  cannot 
be  filled  with  military  cargo  alone.  It  la  tin- 
llkely  that  the  tonnage  of  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force  cargo  will  Increase. 
If  the  planners  who  forecast  the  earnings, 
out  of  which  these  splendid  new  ships  would 
be  paid  for,  estimated  that  there  would  be 
any  substantial  Improvement  in  the  flow  of 
military  goods,  they  were  grievously  in  error. 
I  am  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  tinwlse  to 
depend  upon  military  cargo  as  the  principal 
source  of  revenue. 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
has  had  very  happy  relations  with  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  Industry  throughout 
its  history.  I  have  been  more  than  i>leaaed 
with  the  willingness  of  the  operators  to  di- 
vert their  ships  into  many  out-of-the-way 
ports,  to  pick  up  cargoes  of  unusual  char- 
acteristics, and  to  delay  departures  to  ac- 
commodate m-gently  needed  but  late  arriv- 
ing consignments.  I  have  been  assured,  not 
only  by  words  but  by  action,  that  the  ships 
flying  the  American  flag  and  operated  by  pri- 
vate American  capital  can  be  depended  upon 
In  time  of  emergency,  and  that  they  win  take 
the  cargo  wherever  it  has  to  go.  We  have 
enjoyed  dealing  with  the  representatives  who 
visit  otir  offices  In  search  of  cargo  or  who 
present  their  Ideas  for  Improvementa  In  con- 
tracts, aervlcee.  aohedulea,  or  oargo  routings. 
We  consider  that  we  have  received  fair  re- 
turn for  the  money  we  have  expended. 


I  tell  you  these  facta,  because  I  want  you 
to  know,  and  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show,  that  MSTS  is  established  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  will  be  available  to  it 
an  American  merchant  marine  to  supple- 
ment the  small  nucleus  fleet  and  provide  the 
frequency  and  flexibility  of  service  which 
our  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force 
must  have  to  accrnnpllsh  their  missions.  At 
the  same  time.  I  want  to  have  the  same  rec- 
ord show  that  there  Is  very  grave  concern 
In  the  MSTS  organization  over  the  evidences 
of  Increasing  dependence  upon  militcu-y 
cargoes  which  some  of  oui  shipping  lines 
have  shown.     This  we  know  to  be  true. 

Every  member  of  the  MSTS  staff  Uvea  In 
an  official  goldfish  bowl,  and  is  accustomed 
to  having  Industry  watch  over  his  shoulder 
for  every  motion  and  every  calcvilation  erf 
where  and  how  to  move  a  ton  of  cargo.  We 
have  no  objection;  we  try  to  conduct  our 
business  so  that  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
citizen  should  not  know  everything  we  do. 
We  receive  letters  In  Washington  complain- 
ing about  some  decision  we  have  made  In 
the  allocation  of  cargoes,  the  use  of  a  for- 
eign-flag ship,  or  a  change  of  ship  schedule 
which  injiires  the  local  pride  of  a  port  au- 
thority. Thla  more  or  less  unending  stream 
of  oorrespondence  is  good  for  ua;  it  keeps  us 
from  straying  tiata.  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness. But  it  Is  symptomatic  of  the  Idea 
that  Government  owes  something  to  the 
American  shipowner.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  same  effort  now  directed  to  MSTS  to 
assure  that  only  American  ships  are  used 
were  devoted  to  commercial  shippers,  who  in 
the  aggregate,  control  a  great  deal  more  ton- 
nage than  MSTS  ever  will.  It  might  procure 
a  substantial  quantity  of  desirable  cargo. 
After  all,  there  ia  a  huge  mountain  of  busl- 
neea  into  which  to  dig.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  Anaerlcan  waterbome  commerce  in  for- 
eign trade  is  carried  vmder  foreign  flag.  Of 
the  cargo  which  can  be  handled  by  the  liner 
services,  wrtl  over  two-thirds  moves  under 
non-American  flags.  Only  about  6  i>eroent 
of  our  petroleum  imports  arrive  In  Ameri- 
can-flag ships. 

An  intelligent,  aggressive,  persistent  effort 
to  sell  American  shipping  to  the  American 
public  la  necessary.  I  shall  venture  to  make 
some  specific  suggeetlona,  becauae  MSTS 
atanda  to  gain  by  the  existence  of  a  atrong 
and  healthy  American  fleet  which  can  be 
used  by  the  Billltary  as  required. 

My  first  suggestion  may  not  strike  you 
initially  as  being  very  original,  but  I  hope 
you  will  accept  the  premise  that  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  needs  better  sales- 
manship and  it  needa  a  conaiderable  im- 
provement in  what  must  be  called,  for  lack 
of  a  better  deacriptlve  term,  "commercial 
statesmanahlp."  In  the  realm  of  salesman- 
Bhlp.  I  think  much  can  be  done.  If  the  high- 
est executives  in  the  corporation  will  de- 
vote their  personal  attention  to  every  com- 
plaint that  American  ships  do  not  perform 
as  well  aa  their  foreign-flag  competitors. 
Since  service  is  what  is  being  sold,  the  cus- 
tomer must  be  pleased  if  he  is  to  continue 
his  patronage.  Service  can  take  many  forma. 
For  example,  there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go 
in  pcu;kaging  export  cargoes.  Customers  can 
be  helped  by  freight  salesmen  who  know 
terminal  ofMratlons,  ship  stowage  tech- 
niques, and  conditions  in  the  delivery  port. 
ESach  customer  becomes  an  individual  case, 
a  challenge  to  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
the  salesman.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  Improved 
packaging  reduces  claims.  Fewer  claims 
means  greater  profits,  or  reduced  costs  which 
can  be  passed  along  in  lower  freight  rates. 
It  will  be  expensive  to  train  salesmen  who 
are  thoroughly  competent  to  advise  shippers 
in  complex  and  technical  matters.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  investment  will 
pay  dividends. 

These  are  areas  in  which  the  American  car- 
rier can  work.  I  would  like  to  voice  a  plea 
that  these  activities  be  raised  from  the  status 


of  salesmanship  to  that  of  commercial  sales- 
manahip.  Cooperatively,  much  can  be  done, 
and  has  been  done  over  the  years.  The  ef- 
fort needs  to  be  redoubled  if  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  to  assume  its  proper 
place,  and  lift  itself  out  of  its  present  de- 
p>endence  up>on  military  and  Government- 
sponsored  cargo.  Just  imagine  what  great 
p>otentlalitie8  there  are  in  an  industrywide 
program  of  market  development,  or  elimina- 
tion of  Government  restrictions  which  ham- 
I>er  international  trade. 

It  may  be  a  novel  Idea  that  the  industry 
collectively  can  establish  a  training  school 
for  salesmen,  but  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  average  freight  salesman 
today  is  not  as  well  qualified  for  his  work 
as  he,  hla  employer,  and  his  clients  would 
like  him  to  be.  An  industry  sponsored 
training  program  would  be  enormously  val- 
uable. Common  problems  could  be  dis- 
cussed, where  ethics  and  practices  could 
be  analyzed  and  standards  adopted,  and 
where  new  concepits  of  convincing  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  that  support  of  American-flag 
shilling  ia  good  business.  Ccmipany  pro- 
grama  could  supplement  what  the  Industry 
gives,  and  could  mold  the  salesman  Into 
its  own  pattern. 

I  have  ventured  far  afield  in  my  comments 
upon  the  American  shipping  industry.  My 
reason  has  been  not  only  my  personal  oon- 
cem.  but  also  the  deep  official  diatresa  on  the 
part  of  the  mUltary  high  oormnand,  over  the 
plight  of  the  American  merchant  fleet.  There 
is  no  question  on  the  part  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  that  a  vital,  really 
strong  American  merchant  fleet  ia  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  a 
nuitter  of  real  regret  to  MSTS  to  see  some  of 
the  old  names  in  American  shipping  disap- 
pear from  the  roster  becavise  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic tides.  It  la  questionable  if  the  Amer- 
ican LndTistry  can  survive  on  the  baala  of 
carrying  only  military  ot  Government-spon- 
sored cargoes.  The  only  way  back  to  a  sound 
economic  position  Is  to  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  commercial  cargo  market.  I  know  this 
me«ma  overcoming  the  hardest  kind  of  com- 
petition, undertaking  the  roughest  kind  of 
work,  engaging  in  the  moat  determined  kind 
of  aearching  for  <^portunltlee.  But  I  alao 
kinow  that  it  la  the  only  way  that  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet  can  expect  to  svrvive. 

It  ia  easy  to  lay  down  the  diallengc.  It  is 
difficult  to  pick  it  up.  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  Ls  so  mvich  of  the  legendary  Amer- 
ican determination  to  win  that  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  Industry  can  and  wlU 
pick  up  the  challenge.  Then  and  only  then 
will  the  American  merchant  marine  provide 
the  ships  that  the  military  servloee  need  aa 
an  essential  part  of  our  national  defense 
posture. 


Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PXMNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  as  all  the  members  of  our 
Pennsylvania  congressional  delegation  do 
when  I  expresd^my  profound  sadness  and 
sorrow  on  the  passing  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter,  our  beloved  dean. 

"Tad,"  as  we  all  called  him,  was  our 
guiding  light  and  our  inspiration.  He 
was  our  pillar  of  strength,  our  teacher, 
our  confidant,  and  foremost — our  friend. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  I 
was,  like  all  first  termers,  lost,  but  with 
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the  helping  hand  of  "Tad"  Wai-txr.  I 
found  my  way  very  rapidly.  For  this  I 
was  grateful — and  through  the  years  that 
followed,  his  advice  and  his  wisdom 
helped  me  immeasurably. 

I  will  neatly  miss  Mr.  Walter  and  my 
family  extends  to  his  family  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  this — their  hour  of  sorrow. 


Craaetville  Swamp,  a  Fossilized  Relic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or    WKST    VIRCn«IA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATrV«B 
Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
June  2.  1963.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  a  description  of  a 
quite  curious  area  In  my  district  of  West 
Virginia  which  takes  us  back  in  time  at 
least  10.000  years.  I  hope  it  may  be  of 
sufficient  Interest  to  many  people  to  jus- 
tify reprinting  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 
Agx-Ou>  Sw/lmp — Bog  n*  Wist  Viscimia  and 

MAXTUtND     ATTKACTS    SCIKNTISTa     AND    STU- 
OXNTS 

(By  HeUter  O.  Rhawn) 

TmutA  Alta.  W.  Va.— Willie  Weat  Virginia 
eelebratea  lu  centennial  as  a  State  tbla  year, 
thla  mountain  community  3,000  feet  above 
•ea  level — Ita  name  means  "high  land"  In 
Latin — Is  offering  a  tourUt  atuactlon  that 
sclentlata  trace  back  to  the  Immediate  post- 
glacial era. 

It  Is  the  Cranesvllle  Pine  Swamp,  a  bog 
that  straddles  the  State  line  between  Garrett 
Coxmty,  Md..  and  Preston  County,  W.  Va. 
The  swamp  has  been  described  as  a  northern 
Island  In  a  southern  latitude,  "an  anachron- 
istic fragment  of  a  vast  evergreen  forest  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  retreating  gla- 
ciers." 

Romeo  Mansuetti.  of  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Research  and  Education,  has  said 
that  a  trip  to  the  Cranesvllle  bog  leaves  one 
with  the  Impression  "of  a  cool.  wet.  shrouded 
visit  to  a  nether  world."  He  also  quotes 
Prof.  G.  Evelyn  Hutchinson  of  Yale  as  saying 
that  the  foasU  rec<^d  of  the  area  shows  that 
this  forest  was  established  about  7500  B.C. 

Also  described  as  a  "little  bit  of  Canada 
transplanted  In  West  Virginia,"  the  swamp 
Is  the  site  of  the  Terra  Alta  Biological  Sta- 
tion, which  was  set  up  by  West  Virginia 
Univertlty.  Dr.  Earl  L.  Core,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Biology  of  West  Virginia 
University  has  directed  studies  In  thla  "frost 
pocket." 

Dr.  H.  D.  Bennett,  director  of  the  biolog- 
ical station  at  Terra  Alta,  and  George  Breld- 
Ing,  director  of  Oglebay  Park  in  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  will  give  prospective  visitors  data 
on  field  trips  to  the  area.  Gilbert  E.  Ar- 
nold, cashier  of  the  Terra  Alta  bank,  heads 
a  tourist  committee  for  the  area  and  can 
also   supply    information    concerning   It. 

OM    THX    B.    *   O. 

Terra  Alta  Is  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Baltimore  St  Ohio  Railroad  and  10  miles 
from  Oakland.  Md..  the  county  seat  of  Gar- 
rett County.  At  Oakland  is  Deep  Creek 
Lake,  where  there  are  numerous  motels  and 
housing  accommodations  for  s\unmer  visi- 
tors. 

Plants  that  predominate  in  the  bogs  of 
the  northern  United  States  appe«u-  In  the 
West  Virginia-Maryland  swamp.  Students  of 
the  area  have  listed  the  royal  fern,  marsh 
fern,    sedge,    cotton    grass,    speckled    alder. 


mountain  holly,  white  azalea,  cranberry, 
gentian  and  goldenrod  as  among  the  species 
in  this  swamp. 

Birds  in  the  sanetYiary  are  the  slate-col- 
ored snowbird,  hermit  thrush,  northern 
water  thrush,  veery.  Canadian  warbler. 
Nashville  warbler  and  great  blue  heron. 

Ptsh  found  In  the  Cranesvllle  bog  Include 
the  tongnose  sucker,  a  Canadian  species,  as 
well  as  the  northern  chub,  blacknoeed  dace 
and  redfln  sculpln. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  In  WaahlnRton, 
DC.  owns  about  50  percent  of  the  swamp, 
which  Is  roughly  2  miles  long  and  one-quar- 
ter to  one-half  mile  wide.  The  conservancy 
has  designated  the  area  as  a  sanctuary. 

How  did  a  spot  so  different  from  the  fa- 
miliar woods  and  hills  of  western  Maryland 
and  northern  West  Virginia  come  Into  exist- 
ence? 

Mr.  Mansuetti  explains  that,  during  the 
Ice  Age,  the  northern  forest  retreated  south- 
ward In  front  of  the  advancing  ice  sheet. 
With  the  retreat  of  the  Ice  and  a  general 
warming  of  the  climate,  the  northern  forest 
advanced  northward  again  to  where  It  exists 
today.  Botanists  term  as  a  "relict  colony" 
this  small  piece  of  a  once  vast  northern 
forest. 

With  hiking  boots,  one  can  travel  over 
quite  a  bit  of  the  swamp  area,  according  to 
Mr  Arnold  The  CranesvlUe-Terra  Alta  road, 
which  leads  off  State  Route  7  at  Terra  Alta. 
makes  the  swamp  area  accessible  to  visitors. 
They  also  can  reach  It  from  U.S.  210  at  a 
point  near  Deep  Creek  Lake,  Md. 

■MALL    POPULATIOH 

Terra  Alta  Is  a  community  of  1.500  people. 
It  Is  situated  In  the  foothills  of  the  scenic 
Appalachian  Mountains,  with  lovely  vistas 
of  rolling  lands,  tidy  farms  and  distant  blue 
mountains.  The  people  are  friendly,  and 
there  Is  a  wealth  of  flowers  and  trees. 

Oglebay  Institute  operates  an  annual  sum- 
mer camp  here  along  scenic  Lake  Terra  Alta. 
an  18-acre  body  of  water  that  contrasts  with 
the  ancient  swamp  area.  Here,  the  Brethren 
Church  maintains  Camp  Galilee  with  a  lodge, 
swimming  areas  and  cabins. 

Nearby  are  a  hunting  and  fishing  camp 
and  a  game  refuge  of  2,050  acres.  They  have 
a  total  water  area  of  70  acres  and  25  miles 
of  brooks  and  streams,  of  which  15  contain 
trout.  The  town  of  Terra  Alta  has  a  city 
park  of  15  acres.  Including  an  assembly  hall 
and  picnic  facilities. 

This  Is  a  typical  mountain  town.  Once, 
coal,  oil  and  gas  operations  offered  employ- 
ment, but  they  are  now  limited.  This  has 
caused  leading  citizens  to  make  the  bid  for 
tourists  and  to  point  out  the  features  of  the 
Cranesvllle  Swamp  as  an  attraction  for  stu- 
dents and  scientists.  At  the  same  time,  they 
emphasize  the  Inviting  prospect  of  a  visit 
to  the  cool  and  beautiful  hills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 


Another  Fisheries  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or  WASHiiiroroir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  news  media  brought  word 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has 
made  a  decision  to  establish  a  12-mlle 
fishing  zone  off  its  coasts  effective  in  mid- 
May  1964. 

For  many  years,  this  proposal  has  con- 
fronted American  fishermen,  especially 


those  from  my  district  and  the  States 
of  Washington  and  Alaska.  Such  a 
move  would  affect  our  fishermen  who 
traditionally  have  fished  along  the 
coasts  of  British  Columbia  unless  there 
are  guarantees  from  the  Canadians  to 
protect  our  historic  rights.  I  have  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  State  to  begin 
consultations  with  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment with  the  hope  that  an  equitable 
solution  can  be  reached. 

The  situation  was  reviewed  in  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
wash..  Times  on  May  15.  1963.  I  be- 
lieve this  editorial  presents  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  what  is  happening  and  what  Is 
needed  to  meet  the  problems  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  editorial  in  the 

RCCORO. 

[From  the  Seattle   (Wash.)   Times.  May   15 
1903) 

AnoTHKK    PUHEXIES    PxOBLXM 

A  single  line  In  the  conununlque  Issued 
by  President  Kennedy  and  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  at  the  end  of  their  weekend 
talks  revived  a  long-standing  fear  in  the 
Puget  Sound  fishing  community.     It  stated: 

"The  Prime  Minister  informed  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Canadian  Government  would 
shortly  be  taking  decisions  to  establish  a  12- 
mlle  fishing  Bone." 

Fc»  mors  than  three  decades,  representa- 
tives of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  /Masks 
fishing  Industry  have  been  urging  the  State 
Department  to  obtain  a  comprehensive 
agreement  with  Canada  covering  all  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  fishing  rights  in  the 
North  Pacific. 

FaUure  to  conclude  such  an  agreement 
led  to  serious  controversy  3  years  ago  when 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  12-mlie  limit  for 
coastal  territorial  waters,  applicable  to  all 
nations,  was  considered  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Law  of  the  Sea. 

Fortunately  for  our  fishermen,  this  con- 
ference went  the  way  of  so  many  other  In- 
ternational conferences  at  Geneva.  It  ended 
in  stalemate. 

But  now  Canada  Is  preparing  to  Impose  a 
12-mlle  limit  unilaterally  on  Its  coastal  wa- 
ters. If  established  without  exception, 
such  a  move  would  bar  U.S.  fishermen  from 
grounds  they  have  fished  for  decades  along 
the  British  Columbia  coast. 

It  would  prevent  U.S.  fishermen  from  har- 
vesting many  fish  that  spawn  In  U.S.  waters. 

Pearson's  announcement  comes  at  a  time 
when  both  American  and  Canadian  fisher- 
men are  undergoing  an  Invasion  of  their  tra- 
ditional North  Pacific  grounds  by  steadily 
encrofu:hlng  Russian  and  Japanese  fieets. 

Ken  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  Fisheries 
Association  of  British  Columbia,  says  it  Is 
concerned  with  the  Russian  and  Japanese  ex- 
pansion— and  not  with  Americans  who  tra- 
ditionally have  fi^ed  off  British  Columbia — 
that  has  prompted  the  new  12-mlle  proposal. 
Pearson  assured  Mr.  Kennedy  that  historic 
U.S.  fishing  rlghU  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

But  leaders  of  Canada's  leftist-dominated 
United  Fishermen  &  Allied  Workers  have  an- 
nounced opposition  to  any  concessions  to 
Americans  within  the  12-mlle  zone. 

If  Canada  docs  honor  U.S.  historic  rights 
while  imposing  a  12-mlle  limit,  the  action 
might  actually  benefit  American  fishermen 
by  discouraging  southward  Japanese  and 
Russian  moves  down  the  coast  from  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska. 

What  Is  needed,  obviously.  Is  Immediate 
and  close  consultation  with  the  Canadians 
by  US.  Government  representatives  who  arc 
thoroughly  conversant  with  American  fiali- 
ing  Interests. 


Such  consultations  are  necessary,  not  only 
to  protect  American  rights  in  connection 
with  the  12-mlle  Issue,  but  to  achieve  a 
Joint  Canadian-American  position  in  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  with  Japan  on  the 
International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty. 


Tea{ue  Blames  Democrats  for  Bracero 
BUrs  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.     TEAGUE     of     California.       Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix a  news  article  commenting  on  the 
effects  of  the  failure  of  the  House  to  ap- 
prove an  extension  of  Public  Law  78 — 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill.     Today  I  call 
attention  to  another  news  story  on  the 
same  subject.     This  time   the   item   is 
taken  from  the  Oxnard,  Calif..  Press- 
Courier  of  May  31.  1963. 
(From    the   Press-Courier    (Oxnard.    Calif.), 
May  31.  1963] 
Congressman  Crras  PaESStJBX  of  Labor 
(By  Donna  Jenkins) 

Congressman  Charles  Teagttk.  this  morn- 
ing, laid  the  blame  for  defeat  of  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Mexican  National  fBrm  labor  pro- 
gram, on  California  Democratic  Congressmen 

"Six  Democrats  from  California  voted  for 
extension  of  the  program,  13  voted  against 
It.  If  only  seven  of  them  had  switched,  we 
would  have  carried  the  bill."  the  Congress- 
man said.  "Of  the  14  Republicans  from 
California,  13  voted  for  the  bUl — the  14th 
was  not  present. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  defeat  should 
be  placed  on  the  House  Democrats,"  he  said. 

Contacted  at  his  ofllce  In  Washington, 
Teaouk  told  the  Press-Courier  that  he  feels 
that  Public  Law  78  met  Its  defeat  Wednesday 
as  a  result  of  "terrific  pressure  by  many 
segments  oS  organized  labor  plus  the  well- 
intentioned  but  very  misguided  efforts  of 
church  groups — Catholic.  Protestant  and 
Jewish." 

PRESST7SX    crrcD 

Teacue  said,  "Walter  Reuther  and  the 
clergy  are  really  rough  when  they  put  the 
pressure  on  Congress.  Then  throw  In  Nor- 
man Thomas,  Rufus  Von  Klelnschmldt  and 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  and  It  Is  astounding 
the  158  Members  of  the  House  voted  for  the 
extension.  In  my  opinion  they  qualified  for 
a  profile  In  courage  medal. 

"I  hope  those  who  killed  the  bill,  Includ- 
ing a  majority,  but  not  all,  California  Demo- 
crats In  the  House,  will  have  a  plan  for  the 
harvesting  of  our  crops." 

William  Tolbert,  executive  secretary  for 
the  Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mittee, Is  presently  In  Washington  meeting 
with  Teaous.  The  Congressman  said  he  will 
meet  Tolt>ert  this  noon  to  discuss  trying  for 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  law  Instead  of  the 
2  years  called  for  In  the  defeated  version. 
"I  am  not  optimistic  though.  I  think  those 
who  voted  against  the  bUl  would  do  so 
again,"  Teagus  said. 

TxAGUE  was  to  address  Congrees  this  noon 
on  the  labor  situation. 


OaOWXIS     SE^     SOLT7TION 

In  Ventura  County,  growers,  already  hard 
hit  by  a  curtailment  of  bracero  labor  last 
year,  are  attempting  to  find  some  means  to 
overcooae  the  Inevitable  shortage  that  could 
change  the  whole  agricultural  program. 


Congress,  a  year  ago,  passed  a  bill  which 
allowed  employment  of  Mexican  nationals 
by  any  one  employer  for  210  days  or  35  weeks 
In  any  year — whichever  period  was  shorter. 
If  a  worker  spent  16  minutes  on  the  Job 
during  any  week,  the  week  was  counted  as 
one  of  the  35  allowable. 

The  curtailment  forced  over  20  growers  to 
apply  for  hardship  help  and,  according  to 
Jesse  Frye.  manager  of  the  Ventura  County 
Farm  Labor  Association,  will  force  more  than 
double  that  amount  to  the  hardship  ruling 
this  year. 

SEES     PRICE    BOOSTS 

"One  result  of  the  defeat  that  I  can  very 
definitely  state,"  Frye  said.  "Is  that  the 
price  of  food  Is  going  to  increase.  I  also 
think  that  some  of  the  smaller  farmers  will 
be  forced  out  of  bxislness.  One  man  and  his 
son  can  handle  many  acres  of  strawberries 
all  year  until  harvest.  Then  they  need  150- 
180  braceros.  They  Just  can't  compete  In 
the  labor  market  without  the  bracero  pro- 
gram." 

Hardest  hit  will  be  growers  of  strawberries, 
market  and  cannery  tomatoes,  celery,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  and  cabbage.  According  to 
Frye  these  vegetables  are  completely  hand 
harvested. 

"I  predict,"  he  said,  "that  this  could 
change  the  eating  habits  of  the  entire 
United  States.  In  the  late  fall  and  early 
spring  we  produce  the  only  spinach,  lettuce, 
and  cabbage  In  the  United  States.  Without 
labor  It  just  won't  be  possible  to  grow  It." 

Growers  from  throughout  the  State  will 
meet  In  Sacramento  Monday  and  Tuesday 
to  discuss  the  situation.  Attending  from 
Ventura  County  will  be  Frye.  Tolbert,  and 
Carl  Samuelson  of  Ventura,  president  of  the 
National  Farm  Labor  Committee. 


Yon  F'lgart  It  Out 


Walt  Horan :  Doctor  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
all  Members  of  the  Washington  congres- 
sional delegation  join  me  in  extending 
our  congratulations  to  our  colleague, 
Walt  Horan,  upon  whom  has  been  con- 
ferred an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
by  one  of  the  finest  Catholic  educational 
institutions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

This  honor  was  conferred  upon  our 
colleague  during  the  76th  commence- 
ment at  Gonzaga  University  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  on  May  26  by  the  Very  Reverend 
John  P.  Leary.  S.J..  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. President  Leary's  words  were  es- 
pecially befitting  the  dean  of  our  Wash- 
ington State  congressional  delegation, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  them  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Inasmuch  as  Walt  Horan  has  for  these 
several  years  given  faithful  service  to  us  and 
to  our  Nation,  concerning  himself  consist- 
ently and  day  by  day  with  the  national  in- 
terest, epitomizing  In  his  person  all  a  good 
citizen  should  be:  an  example  In  affairs  of 
state  and  In  his  family  life,  devoted  hu- 
manely to  the  welfare  of  his  constituents, 
loving  man,  and  loving  God;  and 

Inasmuch  as,  like  so  many  good  public 
servants,  he  has  gone  largely  unthanked,  we 
today  recognise  our  debt  and  hts  greatness, 
pointing  him  out  to  our  students  as  a  model 
for  them  to  look  to  In  a  world  of  self-servers. 

For  these  so  rich  25  years  we  adopt  him  as 
our  son  and  make  him  doctor  of  laws. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  a  section  which  we 
are  considering  in  H.R.  4955.  a  bill  which 
would  expand  vocational  education  into 
every  conceivable  direction.  We  often 
mention  bureaucratic  jargon  and  I  wish 
to  point  out  a  formula  which  literally  re- 
quires a  Univac  computer  to  determine. 
Consider  the  formula  which  is  set  out  in 
section  3  of  H.R.  4955: 

AITTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  $45,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965,  $90,000,000,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1966,  $135,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  $180,000,000,  for 
the  purtx)se  of  making  grants  to  States  as 
provided  in  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Ninety-five  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pxirsuant  to  section  2 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  In  the  varloxis 
age  groups  needing  vocational  education 
and  the  per  capita  Income  in  the  respective 
States  as  follows:  The  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  an  amount  which  l>ears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  Inclusive,  in 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

(2)  an  amount  which  l^ears  the  same  ratio 
to  20  per  centiim  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  jM-oduct  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  twenty  to  twenty-four,  inclusive, 
in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  Staters  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the  svun 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

(3)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  15  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the  popula- 
tion aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five,  Inclusive, 
In  the  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  l>e€u«  to  the  sum 
of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

(4)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  impropriated 
for  such  year,  as  the  sum  of  tiie  amounts 
allotted  to  the  State  under  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (3)  for  such  year  bears  to  the  sxim 
of  the  amounts  allotted  to  all  the  States 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  tot  such 
year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  C<Hnmlssloner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  fiscal  year  for  ocurying  out 
the  State's  plan  approved  under  section  5 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  such  subsection  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  SUtes  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  s\un  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  under  the  approved  i>lan  of  such  State 
for  such  year  and  the  totaJ  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the  SUte« 
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not  suffering  mch  a  reduction.    Any  amount 
reallotted   to  a  State  under  thle  aubaectlon 
during  auch  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lu 
allotment  luder  subsection  (a)  foe  such  year. 
(c)(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
ahall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)   .60  and 
(B)    the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  Income  for  all   the  States    (exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that  (1)  the  allot- 
ment ratio  shall  iu  no  case  be  less  than  .25 
or  more  than  .75;  (11)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  Rloo,   Guam.   American   Samoa,   and 
the  Virgin  lalanda  shall  be  .75.  and  (111)   the 
allotment  ratio  of  any  State  shall  be  .60  for 
any  fiscal  year  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
the  cost  of  education  In  such  State  exceeds 
the  median  of  such  costa  In  all  the  States  by 
a  factor  of  2  or  more  as  determined  by  him 
on  the  basis  of  an  index- of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities  in  the  States  as  determined  for  such 
fiscal  year  under  section  15(8)   of  the  Act  of 
September   23.    1960.   as  amended    (20  US  C. 
•45 )   ( relating  to  Federal  school  construction 
aealstance  in  federally  affected  areas),  or.  In 
the  Commissioner's  discretion,  on  the  basis 
of  such  Index  and  such  other  statlatlcs  and 
data  as  the  Commlaaloner  ahaU  deem  ade- 
quate and  appropriate. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratio*  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19(J4.  such  allot- 
ment ratios  shall  t)e  promulgated  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Allotment  ratios  shall  be  comprnted  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  in- 
comes for  a  State  and  for  all  the  States 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  U  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  term  "per  capita  Income"  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclxislve  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Gxiam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year,  means  the  total 
personal  Income  for  such  SUte.  and  fca-  all 
such  States,  respectively.  In  the  calendar  year 
ending  In  such  fiscal  year,  divided  by  the 
population  of  such  State,  and  of  all  such 
States,  respectively.  In  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  total  populaUon  and  the  popula- 
tion of  particular  age  group*  of  a  State  or  of 
*U  the  States  ahall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able estlmatee  furnished  by  the  Department 
ox  Commerce. 


rial  points  out  that  no  country  should 
have  the  right  to  unilateraUy  extend  Its 
territorial  boundaries  to  the  extent  that 
freedom  on  the  seas  is  destroyed. 

Text  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Chicago   (ni  )    Tribune.  June  2, 
1963] 
EctTAooB's  Long  Aax 

The  preposterous  contention  of  several 
South  American  couritrles  that  their  terri- 
torial waters  extend  200  miles  to  sea  has 
been  put  to  the  test  by  Ecuador's  seizure  of 
two  U.S.  tuna  boats  from  California.  The 
Ecuadorean  Navy  says  they  were  poaching 
In  Ecuadorian  waters,  and  the  Quito  gov- 
ernment has  rejected  our  request  that  they 
be  released. 

The  purpose  of  these  countries  In  assert- 
ing their  200-mlle  claim,  which  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  or  by  Inter- 
national law.  is  to  exclude  fishermen  from 
the  United  State*  and  other  countries  and  to 
give  monopoly  rights  to  local  fishermen. 

Ecuador  U  trying  to  diversify  its  economy, 
which  has  been  dangerously  dependent  up- 
on the  price  of  bananas.  Expansion  and 
Improvement  of  its  fishing  fleet  la  part  of 
this  diversification.  It  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  considerable  extent  with  aid 
from  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States. 

This  desire  to  diversify,  however  sensible, 
doesn't  give  Ecuador  or  any  other  country 
the  unilateral  right  to  extend  Its  domain  far 
om  Into  the  ocean  and  to  evict  American 
fishermen  who  have  been  working  those  wa- 
ters for  decades. 

The  United  States,  which  adheres  to  the  3- 
mlle  limit,  has  consistently  opposed  the  ex- 
pandtni?  clnims  of  other  countries  as  an  en- 
croachment on  freedom  of  the  seas.  We 
have  proposed  compromises  at  several  con- 
ferences, but  In  vain.  Twelve-mile  claims 
have  become  common,  and  In  the  case  of 
Panama  It  would  block  off  both  entrances 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  Moreover,  as  coun- 
tries expand  their  territorial  waters,  it  be- 
comes easier  for  enemy  submarines  to  escape 
Into  protected  waters  from  American  ships 
or  planes. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  nibbling  away  at 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  came  to  an  end.  and 
the  first  order  of  business  should  be  the  re- 
lease of  the  American  fishing  boats. 
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plied  for  the  building  of  hospitals  and 
schools. 

Iran  operates  a  nationwide  lottery  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Social 
Services  Organization  which  is  associated 
with  the  Shah's  family.  Last  year  the 
total  gross  receipU  of  the  lottery 
amounted  to  $8  million.  The  organiza- 
tion  withheld  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ment about  $2  million  which  was  used 
to  establish  dispensaries,  hospitals  and 
schools. 

Iraq  has  two  national  lotteries  man- 
aged by  Government  agencies.  One  is 
the  Public  Health  Lottery  and  the  other 
la  called  the  NaUonal  Union  Lottery 
The  gross  annual  receipts  from  both  lot- 
teries in  1962.  was  $1,700,000.  After  pay- 
ment of  prizes,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
received  almost  one-half  million  dollars 
for  its  hospital  construction  program  and 
about  $300,000  was  contributed  to  benev- 
olent  societies  and  various  other  philan- 
thropic purposes. 

Lebanon  established  its  national  lottery 
m  1943.  The  gross  receipts  for  1962  were 
over  $3  million.  The  net  Income  to  the 
Government  amounted  to  about  one- 
quarter  million  dollars  which  were  ear- 
marked and  used  for  social  development 
purposes,  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  scholar- 
ships, trade  unions.  Government  employ- 
ees  retirement  fund  and  libraries. 

r.r^^'u^^r^^^'';  ^  "^^^^^  Why  Can  we 
not.  like  Israel,  and  all  of  these  other 
foreign  countries,  overwhelm  the  hypo- 
crites, bluenoses  and  moralists'  Why 
can  we  not  follow  the  recent  example 
set  by  New  Hampshire?  If.  we  can  only 
wipe  out  hypocrisy  in  the  United  States 
we  could,  with  our  own  national  lottery' 
pump    into    our    Government    Treasury 

^IT>?^°  ^!i"°"  *  y^""  '"  "ew  revenue 
which  could  be  used  to  cut  our  taxes  and 
reduce  our  national  debt. 
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t         Ecuador's  Loof  Ann 

.   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  cauroBina 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
June  2.  1963.  which  points  out  that  our 
Government  Is  not  taking  into  accoimt 
the  help  we  have  given  Ecuador  in  nego- 
tiating for  establishment  of  a  sane  and 
reasonable  territorial  waters  limiUtion. 

Two  US.  tuna  boats  are  in  detenUon 
by  the  Government  of  Ecuador.  We  are 
a  major  customer  for  Ecuadorian  banan- 
as, and  have  suppUed  $138  million  in  for- 
eign aid  that  that  nation  to  help  develop 
and  diversify  its  economy.    This  edlto- 


Goverament-Operated  Lotteries  in  Israel, 
Iran,  Iraq,  aod  Lebanon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
should  like  to  take  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  Middle  East  and  acquaint 
them  with  the  government-operated  lot- 
teries conducted  in  Israel,  Iran,  Iraq, 
and  Lebanon. 

These  are  4  more  countries  out  of  the 
77  foreign  nations  throughout  the  world 
which  appreciate  the  additional  revenues 
derived  from  properly  regulated  and  con- 
trolled gambling. 

Israel  started  its  lottery  program  In 
1951  and.  during  its  12  years  of  existence, 
has  proven  not  only  satisfactory  but 
profitable  as  well.  Last  year,  the  gross 
receipts  came  to  over  $16  million.  The 
Government  received,  after  payment  of 
prizes,  almost  $5  million  which  was  ap- 


That  These  Dead  Shall  Not  Have  Died 
in  Vi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'OVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  remarkable  sermon  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson. 
minister  of  the  NaUonal  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  the  Sunday  before  Memorial 
Day,  May  26.  1963: 
That  Thxbk  Dtad  Shall  Not  Hate  Dud  nr 

V*D« 

(By  t>r  Edward  L.  R.  Elson) 
Hebrews  11  39.  40  (PhlUlps):  "AU  thee* 
won  a  glowing  tesUmony  to  their  faith,  but 
they  did  not  then  and  there  receive  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise.  God  had  something 
better  planned  for  our  day,  and  It  was  not 
hU  plan  that  they  should  read  perfecUon 
without  us." 

One  hundred  years  ago  next  November 
19  President  Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on  a 
amall  platform  In  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 
Pa.,    and.    following    a    long    and    eloquent 


address  by  the  great  orator.  Edward  Everett 
uttered  In  2  minutes  a  speech  which  re- 
verberated around  the  world  then,  has 
penetrated  each  generation  since,  has  raised 
mens  hopes  In  every  generation  and  will 
be  heard  and  heeded  as  long  as  man  Is 
man  and  human  speech  endures.  Not  a  word 
or  a  syllable  was  wasted.  Its  single  Idea  Is 
stated  logically,  movingly,  and  In  a  beauty 
of  style  and  structure  unexcelled  In  classic 
English. 

It  sounds  like  scripture.  No  wonder  for 
It  was  from  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
King  James  translation  that  Uncoln  learned 
his  precisely  polished  English.  It  was  learned 
from  a  translation  of  the  Bible  Into  English 
made  at  a  time  when  the  language  was  at  Its 
finest  and  best.  And  that  book  which  re- 
poses at  the  center  of  the  church  was  for 
many  years  of  Lincoln's  life  almost  his  onlv 
textbook.  ' 

Our  Nation,  he  said,  was  "conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
^L?^*'^  ^^  created  equal.  •  •  •  We  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated It,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  •  •  •  It  Is  for  us  the  living,  rather 
^..rf  *^'*^*****  ^*'"*  ^  <-he  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us— that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  their  last  full  measure  of 
devotion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 

.wf"*v,    ***  '*'*"  "°^  ^^'■'^  <*'«<!  »n  vain— that 
this   Nation,    under  God.    shall   have   a  new 
birth   of  freedom— and   that  government  of 
the  people,    by   the   people,   for   the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  " 

I ,  ^\^""**»  >'»'«  our  text  in  Hebrews,  chapter 

II.  39,  40,  "All  these  won  a  glowing  testi- 
mony to  their  faith,  but  they  did  not  then 
and  there  receive  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom- 
ise. God  had  something  better  planned  for 
our  day.  and  it  was  not  his  plan  that  they 
«iould  reach  perfection  without  us"  This 
New  Testament  book,  the  "Letter  to  the  He- 
brews." binds  ancient  Israel  to  the  new  Is- 
rael, which  Is  the  church.  It  Is  the  hall  of 
heroes  where  we  see  honored  the  patriarchs 
prophets,  warriors,  saints,  and  apostles  of 
people  who  believe  they  gave  testimony  to  a 
covenant-keeping  God. 

The  ideas  of  Lincoln's  address  are  found 
alao  In  the  "Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  amone 
which  are —  * 

1.  A  nation  under  God. 

2.  A  new  freedom  won  by  Christ. 
S.  An    unfinished   work  until   all   men  in 

every  generation  arc  equally  free  under  God 
to  develop  their  own  resources. 

How  do  these  great  convictions  fare  100 
years  after  the  Gettysburg  dedication? 

A  foreign  diplomat  returning  to  his  post  in 
Washington  after  a  tour  of  many  other  na- 
Uons  said  to  me  one  day.  "America  U  unique 
among  the  nations.  You  see  and  you  feel  Its 
uniqueness.  America  is  different  because  it 
Is  a  deeply  religious  nation."  Allowing  for 
the  fact  he  was  being  diplomatic  In  speak- 
ing with  a  clergyman,  the  fact  remains  he 
had  lived  here  a  long  time  after  living  else- 
where and  he  knew  and  understood  us 
Sometimes  we  are  better  understood  by  others 
than  by  ourselves. 

We  pledge  our  allegiance  to  one  Nation 
"under  God  "—we  are  under  His  creation 
under  HU  bounty,  under  His  guidance,  and 
under  His  Judgment.  But  once  established 
under  God.  how  do  you  make  certain  that 
that  truth  Is  perpetuated.  Inculcated  and 
given  witness?  At  the  beginning  at  least 
we  were  formed  according  to  the  divine  cove- 
nant, Ui  which  concept  we  believe  God  blesses 
and  guides  that  naUon  which  obeys  His  laws 
and  does  His  wUl.  At  the  beginning  at  least, 
we  put  that  expUclUy.  Implicitly,  and  em- 
phatically In  our  documents. 
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Now  we  seem  to  be  unsure  and  are  chang- 
ing the  patterns  of  conduct  and  dlrecUon  oC 
our  national   thinking.     Even   our  own  de- 
nomination sete  forth  as  a  guide  (not  an  In- 
dividually binding  directive)    a  declaration 
saying  Presbyterians  prefer  the  basic  concept 
of  the  secular  state— which  means  a  state  or- 
ganized apart  from  divine  reference     A  secu- 
lar nation  Is  not  what  we  were  at  the  be- 
ginning.   Then  we  said  It  was  God  who  gave 
us  liberty.  God  who  brought  forth  the  Na- 
tion, God  who  hath  preserved  us  a  nation 
Secularism  Is  a  way  of  ordering  life   apart 
from  God   and    that   Is   different   from   the 
philosophic    deism    of   the   Founders.      If   a 
church  is  a  place  where  a  way  of  life  is  ex- 
pressed, then  by  omitting  prayer  as  a  sym- 
bolic   act    we    make    our "  public    schools    a 
secular  church,  and  as  we  proceed  to  elimi- 
nate prayer  and  religious  exercises  we  must 
be  aware  of  three  things : 

1.  God  doesn't  matter  as  much  as  we  once 
thought. 

2.  These  school  exercises  never  were  sub- 
stitutes for  denominational  religious  educa- 
tion. School  exercises  need  richer  content 
and  denominational  education  needs  to  be 
improved. 

3.  If  we  are  to  eliminate  religious  exercises 
In  public  schools  and  prayer  In  public  cere- 
monies like  Congress  and  civic  celebrations, 
we  must  find,  and  soon  find,  ways  of  In- 
volving the  whole  people  in  public  symbolic 

acts  that  we  are  a  God-conscious  people a 

theistlc  people — even  though  not  a  theocratic 
state.  It  Is  as  Important  for  the  secularist 
and  atheist  to  know  this  as  It  is  for  the 
persons  who  believe  It  and  do  it. 

Everywhere  we  seem  to  be  In  retreat  from 
the  use  of  the  symbolic  acts  which  attest  the 
divine  covenant.  When  a  nation  loses  re- 
spect for  Its  symbols,  It  Is  already  on  Its 
way  down.  It  111  behooves  the  clergy  to  com- 
plain that  prayer  In  school  or  public  assem- 
blies Is  meaningless  ritual.  Rituals  and  sym- 
bolic acts  always  have  deeper  meaning  than 
the  acts  themselves.  And  If  symbolic  acts 
do  not  presently  have  deep  meaning,  let 
us  Invest  them  with  deeper  meaning— not 
abolish  the  acts. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  crucial  Judgments 
with  reference  to  church  and  state  and  we 
need  to  keep  our  equilibrium,  respond  to 
situations  with  our  brains,  our  faith,  and 
with  a  creative  attitude  and  not  simply'  with 
our  emotions.  But  I  must  say  I  have  rarely 
seen  more  emotion  than  that  of  the  newer 
theologians  contending  for  a  secular  view 
of  the  state  and  condemning  the  older  view 
of  the  divine  covenant.  Emotional  response 
must  apply  to  people  on  both  sides. 

We  are  a  theistlc  people,  a  God -conscious 
people— even  though  we  do  not  have  a 
theocratic  government.  This  has  been  and 
I  trust.  wlU  continue  to  be  a  Nation  under 
God.  There  Is  an  unfinished  task.  No  mat- 
ter what  general  assemblies  pronounce  or 
courts  adjudge,  we  must  find  new  and  better 
ways  of  Increasing  the  depth  of  the  God- 
oonscious  reality  and  creating  symbolic  ac- 
tions whereby  we  teach  this  truth  to  our 
children  and  witness  to  the  whole  world  the 
divine  sovereignty  over  this  Nation  as  well 
as  over  Individual  man  and  the  corporate 
life  of  the  church. 


One  hundred  years  ago.  Lincoln  talked 
about  a  new  bUOh  of  freedom— for  all  men— 
and  of  the  unfinished  work  to  be  done  If  we 
remain  a  government  of  all  the  people  by 
all  the  people,  for  all  the  people.  Are  we 
now  paying  the  price  for  the  sluggish  re- 
sponse to  the  Inclusive  democracy  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  other  battles  were  fought 
to  bring  to  fulfillment?  The  unfinished  task 
Is  all  about  us  every  day  and  hour  and 
minute  In  this  city. 

As  a  matter  erf  hard  reaUty,  Lincoln,  as 
Jesus  before  him,  knew  that  all  men  u* 
not  equal  In  ability,  in  Ulents.  la  physique 
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in  personal  endowments.  But  all  men  are 
equally  free  under  God  to  develop  the  quaU- 
tles  God  has  given  each. 

And  this  equal  freedom  to  develop  what 
God  has  given  each  man  as  a  person,  and 
not  as  a  member  of  a  particular  race,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  achieved.  And  the  races 
white.  Negro,  and  all  other  races  suffer  oiu- 
present  agony. 

We   suffer    because    we    have    deep-seated 
inbred,    historicaUy   conditioned   barriers   to 
finishing    the    work    Lincoln    talked    about 
And    these    attitudes    and    mental    fixations 
are  hard  to  budge  or  breed  out  of  us     Peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  choose  their  associates 
and  organize  their  own  groups.    That  is  part 
of  freedom,  of  course.     But  let  us  be  hon- 
est.     We   white   American    Christians    have 
not  really  opened  our  hearts  and  culture  to 
people  of  every  race  on  the  same  basis  and 
with  the  same  Immediacy   and   naturalness 
of  response  we  do  to  the  people  of  our  own 
race.     1  know  thU  painfully  from  the   un- 
signed   letters    I    received    many    years    ago 
when  our  church  was  host  In  the  dining  room 
to  an  Interchxirch  group  made  up  of  many 
races.     I  know  the  other  side,   too,  of  how 
wise  and  statesmanlike  our  session  was  back 
In  1947  when  It  adopted  a  policy  of  welcom- 
ing to  this  chiu-ch  all  persons  who  sincerely 
confess  Christ  and  wish  to  serve  Him.     And 
for  years  we  have  numbered  people  of  multi- 
ple races.     Because  this  has  been  our  atti- 
tude for  years  our  session  declined  to  put 
our    church    In    the    list    published    by    the 
Council  of  Churches  a  few  months  ago — for 
that  gave  the  Impression  that  the  churches 
were  only  then  assuming  a  Christian  atti- 
tude and  the  publicity  only  magnified  the 
problem.    Problems  are  not  solved  by  spec- 
tacular demonstrations  or  flamboyant  pub- 
lications but  by  living  together  day  by  day 
as  Christians. 

Only  a  fuUy  redeemed  man,  only  one  in 
whom  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Is  reg- 
nant, Is  fully  qualified  for  the  ultimate  life 
that  is  required.  For  we  are  really  asking 
for  a  quality  of  life  which  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  where  love  Is  the  law  and 
God  Is  the  ruler,  and  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  that  Journey.  It  has  not  been  made 
In  100  years. 

Surely    It   Is    clear    that    white    American 
Christians  must  take  the  Initiative  In  treat- 
ing all  persons  as  persons  Instead  of  treating 
some  people  as  persons  and  others  as  prob- 
lems.   In  some  manner  we  are  all  "problems  " 
One  of  our  daughters  taught  us  a  ChrUtlan 
lesson  for,  after  having  herself  been  harassed 
by    a    culturally    under-developed,    over-age 
young  thug,  she  surmounted  the  experience 
to  regard  him  as  simply  a  "bad"  young  teen- 
ager.   So  thoroughly  did  she  emerge  from  the 
experience  retaining  a  Christian  attitude  that 
Mrs.  Elson  and  I  never  knew  until  we  went 
to  a  PTA  evening  at   the   school   which   of 
the  daughter's  teachers  were  white  and  which 
were  Negroes.     By  her  attitude,  revealed  at 
home,    they    might    all    have    been    teachers 
from  one  race,  whereas  only  half  of  them 
were  from  our  race.    A  child  sometimes  still 
leads.    We  must  take  the  Initiative  in  treat- 
ing all  persons  as  persons. 

And  the  corollary  follows,  American  Chris- 
tian Negroes  can  take  the  Initiative  In  Insist- 
ing on  being  treated  as  persons  and  not  as 
problems  or  a  separate  group  requiring 
special  consideration  and  representation. 
The  Idea  that  we  must  put  a  person  on  a 
committee  or  a  board  or  In  a  political  office 
because  he  Is  a  Negro  must  be  repugnant  to 
the  qualified,  cultured  Negro  who  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  all  of  society  and  welcomed  to 
•erve  any  place  In  life  because  he  U  a  quali- 
fied person,  a  person  honored  when  he  U 
honorable  and  respected  when  he  Is 
respectable. 

And  this  means  responslt^llty  by  men  as 
men— persons  as  persons.  It  means  re«ix>n- 
slblllty  for  their  own  acts.  When  persons  are 
bad  persons  they  are  bad  persons— not  bad 
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whites,  bad  Negroes,  bad  yellow  or  red  men. 
The  ta«t  burglar  apprehended  In  this  Churcb 
wna  a  white  man  who  In  court  eald  he  was 
hoping  to  get  enough  money  to  go  to  the 
Mardl  Oraa  for  a  celebration  before  the 
Lenten  disciplines  were  Imposed.  And  the 
men  who  in  broad  daylight  came  Into  our 
fellow  Church  member's  jewelry  shop  and 
unmercifully  beat  up  one  of  your  fellow 
Church  members  were  nonwhltes.  If  we  are 
to  get  anywhere  with  Improving  our  com- 
mon life,  people  must  accept  responsibility 
for  their  own  acts,  no  matter  what  race  they 
represent. 

If  our  beloved  Capital  City  has  become  a 
Jungle  of  crime  and  we  are  all  swept  by  fear, 
let  us  begin  to  deal  with  persons  who  are  bad 
persons  as  bad  persons;   and  take  the  steps 
first  to  restrain  them  and  protect  the  rest 
of  the  people:  and  then  take  the  atepe.  costly 
as  they  may  be.  to  remove  the  alleged  causes 
and  redeem  the  persons  who  are  redeemable. 
In   his   recent   article    In    Look   magazine, 
Pletcher  Knebel  says  frankly:   "That  Wash- 
ington's crime,  school  and  welfare  problems 
spring  overwhelmingly  from  the  Ne«ro  com- 
munity  Is  no  longer   a   matter  of  dispute. 
Prominent  Negroes  and  whites  agree  on  that 
fact.     They    also    agree    on    the    underlying 
causes:      poverty,      unemployment,     broken 
homes.    Ignorance   and    parental    Irresponsi- 
bility among  thousand  of  Negroes  who  have 
flocked  to  the  Capital  from  the  rural  South." 
Correcting    the    basic    sociological    causes 
n\ay  take  a  long  time.     But  let  us  not  be  self- 
righteous.     People  are  not  bad  because  they 
are  Negroes  but  because  they  are  bad  peo- 
ple— for  all   the   reasons   which   have   made 
them  bad  people.     On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons ought  to  be  treated  as  persons.     Free- 
dom   and     equality    of    opportunity    bring 
responsibility,    responsibility   for   one's   own 
actions.     You  cannot  blame  everything  on 
slums  and   poverty   and  Ignorance,  however 
great  these  contribute  to  low  living  and  act- 
ing.    Persons    are     persons    and    must    be 
treated  as  persons. 

Some  of  the  greatest  Saints  have  come  out 
of  the  slums  and  what  today  we  call  de- 
pressed areas.  And  some  of  the  worst  thugs 
and  criminals  have  come  out  of  palaces  of 
privilege.  Persons  must  be  regarded  as  per- 
sons. Neither  the  white  man  nor  Negro 
man.  neither  yellow  man  nor  red  man  has 
an  exclusive  monopoly  on  all  the  human 
virtues  or  all  the  human  vices.  There  are 
enough  vices  to  drive  all  of  us  to  shame  and 
enough  virtues  to  lift  all  of  us  In  proud  hu- 
man dignity.  God  Is  the  God  and  Father 
of  us  all,  and  the  great  and  good  day  will 
come  and  remain  only  when  all  of  tis  live  as 
responsible  persons  under  the  full  sover- 
eignty of  the  transcendent  God. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  hear  the  echo  of 
marching  men,  "Tramp.  Tramp,  Tramp,  the 
Boys  Are  Marching."  As  they  come  trooping 
up  out  of  memory,  carrying  the  national 
colors,  toUng  their  Bibles,  suffering  and 
dying,  let  us  lock  step  with  them  and  dedi- 
cate oiirselves  to  the  unfinished  task  of  a 
nation  under  God  about  which  Lincoln 
spoke,  and  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  old 
heralded— for  "our  God  keeps  marching  on." 
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Panama    Canal    Fatnre    It    Endangered 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
most  gravely  serious  questions  that  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  many  years 


la  that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  sover- 
eign control  of  which  by  the  United 
SUtes  has  been  under  Increasing  attacks 
by  world  revolutionary  forces.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  April  9.  1963.  under 
the  subject  of  "Congress  Must  Save  the 
Panama  Canal,"  I  dealt  at  length  with 
the  subject  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Its  piece-meal  liquidation,  now 
being  fostered  by  International  socialist 
elements  in  the  Department  of  State,  and 
urged  action  by  the  Congress  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  105,  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Can- 
non] 

Though  the  mass  news  media  in  the 
United  States  has  generally  failed  to 
present  the  facts  about  the  Panama 
Canal  sovereignty  matter,  smaller  publi- 
cations have  done  so.  The  latest  con- 
tribution on  this  subject  is  an  Illuminat- 
ing and  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  May- 
June  1963  issue  of  Pan  American  Head- 
lines, published  by  the  Committee  on 
Pan-American  Policy  of  New  York,  of 
which  Harold  Lord  Vamey  Is  preslderit. 

The  indicated  editorial  follows: 

Panama  Canal  Fortras  Is  Endangered 
If  Congress  adjourns  without  passing  the 
Cannon  resolution,  reasserting  U.S.  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  we  may  look  for 
further  dangerous  erosion  of  the  American 
position  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  line  with  Its  general  weak-kneed  policy 
In  Latin  America,  the  State  Department  Is 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  willingness  to 
make  further  sxirrenders  on  the  sovereignty 
Issue.  The  goal  of  the  Panama  politicians  Is 
plain.  It  was  voiced  by  GUberto  Arias,  until 
recenUy  Secretary  of  Finance  In  President 
Chlarl's  cabinet.  As  quoted  In  the  Isthmian 
newspaper  Crltlca  (March  19.  1963),  Arias 
said: 

"In  the  future,  with  God's  help,  we  wUl 
achieve  our  objective :  that  the  Panama  Canal 
be  the  property  of  Panamanians,  under  full 
and  absolute  Jurisdiction  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  maintained  by  Panamanians,  oper- 
ated by  Panamanians,  sanitated  by  Pana- 
nuLnlans.  and  protected  by  Panamanians." 

Since  the  Hay-Btmau-Varllla  Treaty  with 
Panama  of  1903.  which  guaranteed  Panama 
Its  Independence  from  Colombia,  gave  the 
United  States  "perpetual"  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  Juridical  basis  for  Mr. 
Arias'  demand  Is  puzzling. 

In  the  face  of  the  mounting  crisis  the 
United  States  finds  Itself  with  Its  weakest 
representation  In  Panama  In  years.  The 
Kennedy-appointed  Governor  of  the  Caual 
Zone,  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr..  Is  proving  him- 
self a  pltlfxilly  weak  reed  when  events  call 
for  him  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  the 
exacUons  of  RepubUc  of  Panama  officials. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  ClvU  Engineers  In  Panama.  Fleming 
championed  "the  social  revolution  of  to- 
day" and  called  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
"sacred  cows  of  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries."  He  scoffed  at  "conservatism"  and 
"sUly  resistance  to  change." 

When  Fleming  weakly  yielded  to  Republic 
of  Panama  politicians  and  displayed  the 
Panama  flag  In  the  Zone  on  a  par  with  the 
U.S.  flag.  Gerald  Doyle,  chief  architect  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  filed  a  suit  against 
Fleming  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Vance 
to  halt  the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  In  the 
zone  which,  he  claimed,  was  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  law. 

Doyle,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  seems 
to  have  the  moral  support  In  his  action  of 
most  of  the  3,793  American  citizens  who  are 
employed  by  the  Canal  Company  and  the 
Canal  Government. 

However,  the  pliant  SUte  Department  pol- 
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ley  on  the  sovereignty  issue  antedates  Ken- 
nedy, in  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
when  the  situation  began  to  get  ugly  In  Pan- 
ama, the  State  Department  took  an  equivocal 
stand  on  the  Panama  flag  Issue.  To  forestall 
a  retreat,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
February  2.  1960,  adopted  a  resolution,  by 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  380  to  12.  urg- 
ing that  the  Panama  flag  should  not  be  flown 
In  Canal  Zone.  Disregarding  this  vote,  the 
SUte  Department  waited  until  Congress  ad- 
journed on  September  17.  1960.  An  Execu- 
tive Order  was  then  Issued,  and  was  pro- 
claimed In  Panama  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Joseph  S  Farland.  directing  that  the  Panama 
flag  be  flown  dally  in  the  Zone  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  exhibition  of  American  weakness.  In 
the  face  of  the  demands  of  Irresponsible 
Panama  City  mobs,  has  led  to  a  sharp  de- 
cline In  American  prestige,  it  was  an  open 
InvluUon  to  Panama  Nationalist  demagogues 
to  make  further  unjustified  demands. 

Providing  a  gloomy  backgroimd  to  the  sit- 
uation U  the  frank  acceptance,  by  Important 
figures  In  the  Kennedy  administration  of  the 
thesis  that  International  control  of  the  Canal 
Is  Inevitable. 

U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal  E  Stevenson,  on  a 
1961  visit  to  Panama,  declared  that  "the 
logical  future  of  the  Canal  may  be  some  form 
of  Internationalization." 

That  Influential  SUte  Department  people 
would  not  be  adverse  to  such  a  surrender 
Is  seen  In  the  vUlt  to  Panama  In  January 
of  Abdel  Hamld  Abubakr,  secreUry  general 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Authority.  Mr.  Abubakr 
who  carried  out  the  nationalization  of  the 
Sues  Canal  for  Nasser,  was  Invited  to  Pan- 
ama under  the  SUte  Department's  "foreign 
leader"  program  and  was  the  guest  of  the 
canal.  While  In  Panama.  Abubakr  was 
photographed  with  Governor  Fleming  and 
lectured  audiences  on  the  Nasser  snatch  of 
the  Sues  Canal  from  lU  legal  owners. 

In  the  House,  a  determined  group  of  Rep- 
resenUUves  spearheaded  by  Daniel  J.  Flood 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  R  Geoss 
Republican,  of  IdWa.  are  mobilizing  senti- 
ment behind  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105,  Introduced  by  RepresenUtlve  Clarencx 
A.  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri  urging 
that  the  United  SUtes  "should  not.  In  any 
wise,  sxirrender  to  any  other  government  or 
authority.  lU  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Its  ownership,  con- 
trol, management,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal."  If 
this  resolution  reaches  the  floor,  chances  for 
lU  passage,  by  another  huge  majority,  are 
bright.  Readers  supporting  this  resolution 
should  rush  their  letters  to  the  President, 
and  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
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The  Sleepwalkers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

.  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Junes,  1963: 

The  Sleepwalkers 
After  a  long  sleep,  the  economic  planners 
In  the  Western  World  are  beginning  to  re- 
vive a  bit. 

At  least,  more  is  heard  these  days  of 
Prance's  loosely  coordinated  plan.  BrlUln 
under  the  Conservative  Party  has  esUbllshed 


the  National  Economic  Development  Council 
(promptly  nicknamed  "Neddy"  by  an  Irrev- 
erent populace).  In  this  country  a  good 
many  people  believe  only  real  economic 
planning  can  bring  the  desired  growth. 
There  Is  even  a  lurking  suspicion,  doubtless 
without  foundation,  that  some  In  our  Gov- 
ernment would  push  harder  for  economic 
planning  here  If  they  thought  It  politically 
feasible  at  the  moment. 

In  the  light  of  this  modest  revival,  we 
found  both  wit  and  Insight  In  an  article  by 
BrlUsh  economist  A.  A.  Shenfleld,  currently 
a  vlslUng  professor  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Writing  In  Modern  Age  magazine.  Mr. 
Shenfleld  first  notes  that  economic  plan- 
ning Is  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  Even 
antitrust  legislation,  usually  championed  by 
advocates  of  a  free  market,  can  be  con- 
strued as  economic  planning  because  It  Is 
an  Intrusion  In  the  marketplace.  Between 
that  and  the  toUllty  of  Russia's  Go.splan  are 
many  gradations  of  planning. 

Whatever  the  degree,  Mr.  Shenfield  ob- 
serves that  planners  do  not  actually  plan. 
They  aren't  even  necessarily  committed  to 
any  particular  plan,  but  Just  feel  in  their 
bones  that  only  the  state  can  produce  eco- 
nomic order. 

Thus  Britain's  Socialist  Labor  Party,  he 
writes,  "has  for  many  years  proclaimed  It- 
self to  be  the  party  of  economic  planning. 
In  fact,  not  only  has  It  never  produced  a 
blueprint  for  planning,  but  even  when  It 
was  In  power  and  believed  itself  to  be  plan- 
ning the  economy  it  never  produced  any- 
thing more  than  a  succession  of  expedients 
which  resembled  each  other  only  In  that 
they  all  confined,  hobbled,  and  undermined 
the  processes  of  the  market." 

Even  nationalization  under  that  regime, 
odd  as  It  may  soxmd,  did  not  reflect  plan- 
ning. The  nationalized  industries  were 
allowed  to  operate  as  Independent  empires 
and  hence  couldn't  be  coordinated  in  any 
true  national  plan  even  If  there  had  been 
one. 

What  Mr.  Shenfield  suggests  is  that  It  Is. 
practically  speaking.  Impossible  to  plan  a 
whole  economy.  In  Russia  or  anywhere  else, 
down  to  the  last  Ice  cream  cone.  The  results 
of  trying.  In  Russia  as  In  Britain  under  the 
labor  party,  are  massive  mislnvestment  and 
mlsallocatlon  of  resources,  unplanned-for 
shortages,  distribution  bottlenecks  and  a 
whole  array  of  blunders  so  ludicrous  the 
planners   become   laughing   stocks. 

It's  not  only  that  people  are  basically  un- 
plannable  even  under  compulsion.  Its  also 
that  the  vested  Interests  of  the  planners  play 
hob  with  any  attempt  at  coherent  planning; 
this  despite  the  starry-eyed  belief  of  some 
that  once  the  state  Ukes  over,  all  the  less 
desirable  characteristics,  like  greed,  vanish 
from  officialdom  and  leave  only  an  Immacu- 
late national  Interest. 

Consider  Neddy,  which  of  course  is  far 
from  a  rigid  or  complete  planning  approach. 
The  council's  membership  Includes  repre- 
senutives  of  both  management  and  unions. 
Every  competent  observer  knows  that  the 
rigidities  of  unions  in  BrlUin.  as  elsewhere, 
are  a  major  bar  to  Increased  economic  ac- 
tivity: every  realist  knows  the  unions 
wouldn't  dream  of  letting  Neddy  tamper 
with  what  they  have  taken  as  prerogatives. 
That  being  the  case,  how  do  you  plan  in 
the  national  Interest? 

Why  then  are  the  conservatives — who  did 
dismantle  labor's  planning  controls  when 
they  came  to  power  more  than  a  decade 
ago— now  flirting  with  planning?  Professor 
Shenfleld  thinks  It's  partly  because  they 
want  to  show  political  leadership,  by  doing 
something,  especially  with  economic  growth 
such  a  fad.  How  planing  Is  supposed  to 
bring  growth  that  means  anything  remains 
a  mystery:  under  labor  it  spelled  sta^ation. 
So  we  hope  people  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic win  be  appropriately  skepUcal  of  the 
pleas  for  more  planning.     Every  such  effort 
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Is  plainly  an  affront  to  poUUcal  freedom- 
but  more  than  that,  It  tent  even  pracUcal. 
With  the  best  will  In  the  world,  the  poor 
planners  can.  only  walk  in  their  sleep. 


U.N.  Faces  a  Real  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  concerned  with  developments  in  the 
United  Nations  especially  in  reference 
to  the  financial  difficulties  which  the  or- 
ganization is  exp>eriencing. 

Many  of  us  supported  the  U.N.  bond 
issue  only  after  the  World  Court  had 
ruled  that  a  U.N.  member  could  lose  its 
voting  rights  in  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  nonpayment  of  special  assess- 
ments. However,  the  financial  position 
of  the  organization  has  not  improved 
nraterially. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  editorial  in 
the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Press  for 
June  1,  1963.  entitled  "UN.  Paces  a  Real 
Crisis"  presents  the  issue  clearly  and  de- 
fines the  responsibility  of  ever>'  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  this  editorial: 

U.N.  Paces  a  Real  Crisis 
The  most  vexing  problem  before  the  United 
Nations  at  the  moment  is  how  to  get  its 
members  to  pay  their  assessments  for  peace- 
keeping operations  In  the  Congo  and  the 
Middle  East.  Of  the  delinquent  members, 
Russia  Is  the  most  arrogant  and  defiant.  It 
says  that  It  won't  pay  because  It  doesn't  ap- 
prove of  what  the  U.N.  has  been  doing  to 
those  two  areas.  Our  Ambassadcw  to  U.N., 
Adlal  Stevenson,  has  correctlv  described  this 
as  a  financial  veto. 

There  Is  no  provision  to  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  permits  a  member  nation  to  decide  for 
Itself  which  payments  it  will  make  and  which 
it  will  not.  When  Russia  Joined  the  U.N.  it 
pledged  to  abide  by  the  rules.  And  so  far 
as  the  rules  to  this  case  are  concerned,  they 
are  strtctly  democratic.  The  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly  decides  what  action  It  to 
be  Uken.  There  is  no  veto  power  In  the 
General  Assembly,  a«  there  is  on  the  Security 
Council.  Russia,  therefore,  has  no  right  to 
refuse  to  pay  its  assessments  because  it  has 
no  power  under  the  charter  to  veto  the  de- 
cisions of  the  General  Assembly. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  United  Nations,  or  even  to  sit 
there,  be  denied  any  country  that  falls  to 
live  up  to  its  financial  obligations  to  the 
world  body.  This  would  be  a  morally  de- 
fensible action  to  take.  But  unfortunately 
Russia  Un't  the  only  country  that  has  faUed 
to  pay  up.  though  It  Is  the  only  one  to  be  so 
bold  as  to  refuse  outright.  Around  65  per- 
cent of  the  112  members  of  U.N.  are  to 
arrears.  Many  of  them,  tocludlng  France 
and  a  number  of  Latin  American  countries 
are  our  friends. 

It  probably  would  be  impossible  to  get  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  agree  to  deny 
the  right  to  vote  to  the  delinquent  members. 
And  we  may  be  reluctant  to  push  the  issue 
that  far  lest  we  put  our  friends  In  an  em- 
berraaslng  poslUon.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  UJ*.  cannot  go  on  func- 
tlontog  ss  a  peacekeeptog  organization  un- 
less some  way  can  be  found  to  collect  the 


assessments  It  levies.  Shorn  of  this  func- 
tion, it  would  become  merely  a  debating  so- 
ciety. Presumably  the  SovleU  would  prefer 
it  this  way.  But  better  no  United  Nations 
at  all  than  one  devoted  exclusively  to  argu- 
ment. Sometime  this  year  the  real  issue 
must  be  placed  squarely  before  the  112  mem- 
bers. The  decision  they  must  make  Is 
whether  to  live  up  to  the  charter  in  all  of 
its  requirements  or  scrap  it  entirely. 


Report  on  Foreign  Aid  in  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  group  of  five  experts  from  Oak- 
land County,  Mich.,  returned  from  a  3- 
week  survey  of  Call  and  the  Cauca  Valley, 
Colombia. 

This  survey  team  was  exploring  a  pro- 
posed new  dimension  within  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  in  which  many  counties  and 
local  governments  may  become  directly 
involved. 

In  essence,  this  team  was  trying  to 
determine  whether  rapid,  orderly  growth 
and  an  increase  in  living  standards  can 
be  brought  about  at  the  local  level,  in 
terms  of  specific,  rather  than  through 
the  broad  generalities  of  central  govern- 
ment country  plans. 

Within  the  next  few  weeks,  this  team 
will  submit  its  report  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  a  number  of 
private  foundations  interested  in  its 
work,  and  the  local  units  of  government 
in  the  Cauca  Valley. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  these  five 
men  who  took  part  in  this  new  approach 
to  oversea  assistance.  They  were  not 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  considerable  efforts.  The  only  re- 
muneration they  received  was  for  their 
transportation  and  lodgings. 

The  group  included  Mr.  I>elos  Hamlin, 
chairman  of  the  Oakland  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  expert  on  public  ad- 
ministration and  finance;  Mr.  D.  V.  Var- 
ner.  chancellor  of  Oakland  University 
Rochester,  Mich.;  Mr.  George  Catlin,  di- 
rector of  area  development.  Detroit  Edi- 
son Co.,  and  Mr.  George  Skrubb,  director 
of  planning.  Oakland  Co-  nty. 

The  fifth  member  of  the  group.  Mr. 
Mark  Jaroszewicz,  an  associate  in  the 
architectural  firm  of  Tarapata-Mc- 
Mahon  &  Associates,  not  only  donated 
his  considerable  talents  at  no  cost  to  the 
government,  but  his  firm  paid  for  his 
transportation  and  lodging  as  well. 

It  is  this  sort  of  oversea  assistance 
which  I  feel  has  the  best  chance  of  suc- 
cess at  a  minimum  of  cot.  and  I  hope  we 
will  see  further  cooperation  between 
counties  and  communities  of  this  sort  in 
the  future. 

The  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Press  and  Re- 
porter, Dick  Hanson,  published  an  article 
on  the  return  of  the  group  and  I  think 
the  observations  of  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Hamlin,  about  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  important. 
The  article  follows :    ^ 
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FoKCiCN   An)  TO  Colombia   la  No  Oivxawat 

PSOCBAM 

(By  Dick  Hanson) 
U.S.  foreign  aid  In  Colombia.  South  Amer- 
ica. "U  no  giveaway  program  of  American 
money."  Deloe  Hamlin,  chairman  of  the 
Oakland  County  Board  of  Supervlaors,  de- 
clared today. 

He  and  other  members  of  a  coimty  delega- 
tion returned  this  morning  from  a  3-week 
reconnaissance  of  Colombia's  booming  Call 
region. 

They  were  vUlbly  fatigued  by  what  Hamlin 
described  as  a  whirlwind  mission  that  kept 
them  moving  14  hours  each  day. 

Their  trip  was  sponsored  by  the  V3.  State 
Department  to  determine  If  Oakland  County 
offl^lals  might  be  able  to  assist  Call  In  future 
development. 

Hamlin  said  It  was  too  soon  to  say  what 
specific  assistance  might  be  rendered. 

Call,  a  city  of  some  80.060  people.  Is  under- 
going a  population  boom  that  Is  raising 
problems  In  local  government  similar  to 
those  faced  by  Oakland  County  In  recent 
years. 

rUTUBZ    POTKirnAL 

The  Call  region  has  a  terrific  future  po- 
tential as  a  growing  market  for  American 
products,  said  Hamlin. 

"Most  of  our  Industries  are  down  there, 
and  others  are  looking  Into  proepecU."  he 
added. 

This  economic  activity  Is  drawing  many 
majxj  people  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side; they  must  be  provided  with  adequate 
housing  and  public  utilities.  Hamlin  noted. 

He  thought  Oakland  County  personnel 
might  be  able  to  offer  some  assistance  In 
these  fields  by  virtue  of  prior  experience. 

However,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
Is  the  US.  foreign  aid  program  in  South 
America,  already  is  giving  great  assUtance  to 
the  Colombian  Oovernment,  accordlne  to 
Hamlin. 

Under  the  program,  he  said,  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  are  providing  50  percent  of 
the  money  needed  for  development  and  are 
borrowing  most  of  the  rest  from  the  World 
Bank. 

V3  aid  is  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
technicians,  said  Hamlin. 

ACCOMPANIO) 

He  was  accompanied  from  here  by  George 
CatUn.  director  of  area  development  for  De- 
troit Edison  Co.;  D.  B.  Varner,  chancellor  of 
Oakland  University:  George  Skrubb.  direc- 
tor of  the  county  planning  commission,  and 
ex  officio  member.  Btork  T.  Jaroszewtcz  a 
Bloomfleld  HUls  architect. 

Hamlin  said  his  group  was  split  up  most 
of  the  time.  Each  member  was  actively  en- 
gaged  within  his  own  realm  of  experience. 

Hamlin  spent  most  of  his  time  with  mem- 
bers of  the  local  government,  while  Catlln 
toured  some  50  factories  and  Varner  studied 
the  educational  system. 

Skrubb  met  with  local  regional  planners 
and  Jaroszewlcz  with  architects  and  eniri- 
neers. 

Hamlin  said  his  group  hasn't  had  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  notes  yet  to  determine 
the  overall  situation  In  Call. 

Within  the  next  few  days  they  will  be 
compiling  a  report  for  U.S.  Representative 
WnxiAM  S.  Broomftxld.  Republican,  of  Oak- 
land County. 

ORIGINATED   IDEA 

The  idea  of  sending  a  team  from  here  to 
study  the  application  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  in 
Call  originated  with  Bmooitrau). 

The  bedrock  of  Call's  economy  U  sugar 
cane.  Call  U  situated  in  the  fertile  Cauca 
Valley,  which  U  able  to  produce  two  crops 
annually. 

Other  national  products  are  coffee,  wocd, 
and  emeralds.  ColombU  is  the  source  of  a 
third  of  the  world's  emeralds. 
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Hamlin  described  the  Colombians  as  won- 
derful hoeU. 

He  said  his  group  wasnt  present  when  a 
pro-Castro*te  ripped  down  the  American  flag 
placed  over  CaUs  city  hall  In  their  honor. 

"We  experienced  no  resentment  sgalnst 
Americans,"  said  Hamlin. 

Arriving    by   Jet   at    Detroit   Metropolitan 
Airport    shortly    after    midnight,    Oakland  * 
County's  delegates  were  warmly  greeted   by 
members  of  their  families. 

The  group  left  BogotA.  Colombia's  capital 
city,  at  2:40  pjn.  yesterday. 
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Pope  John  XXIII 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   KXW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  April  of  this  year,  Pope  John 
XXm,  in  the  simplest  of  language  which 
so  characterized  the  greatness  of  this 
man,  stated  in  his  papal  encyclical 
"Pacem  in  Terris,  "  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  all  men.  He  told  us  of  the 
order  in  the  universe  as  well  as  the  order 
in  human  beings.  His  encyclical  was  a 
testimony  of  how  simple  life  really  Is, 
but  too,  how  difficult  the  application  of 
these  principles  of  life  by  the  human 
being  can  be. 

In  the  Introduction  to  his  encyclical, 
he  outlines  the  order  that  should  exist 
in  human  beings  when  he  states: 

How  strongly  does  the  turmoU  of  Individ- 
ual men  and  people  contrast  with  the  per- 
fect order  of  the  universe.  It  Is  as  If  the 
relationships  which  bind  them  together 
could  be  controlled  only  by  force.  But  the 
Creator  of  the  world  has  Imprinted  In  man's 
heart  an  order  which  his  conscience  reveals 
to  him  and  enjoins  him  to  obey:  This  shows 
that  the  obligations  erf  the  law  are  written 
iP  their  hearts,  their  conscience  utters  Its 
own  testimony.  And  how  could  It  be  other- 
wise? For  whatever  God  has  made  shows 
forth  His  Infinite  wisdom,  and  It  is  mani- 
fested more  clearly  In  the  things  which  have 
greater  p>erfection. 

But  fickleness  of  opinion  often  produces 
this  error,  that  many  think  that  the  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  states  can  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  forces  and 
irrational  elements  of  the  universe,  whereas 
the  laws  governing  them  are  of  quite  a 
different  kind  and  are  to  be  sought  else- 
where; namely,  where  the  Father  of  all  things 
wrote  them,  that  is.  In  the  nature  of  man. 
By  these  laws  men  are  most  admirably 
taught,  first  of  all  how  they  should  conduct 
their  mutual  dealings  among  themselves, 
then  how  the  relationships  between  the  citi- 
zens and  the  public  authorities  of  each  state 
should  be  regulated,  then  how  statee  should 
deal  with  one  another,  and  finally  how.  on 
the  one  hand,  individual  men  and  statee.  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  community  oif  all 
people,  should  act  toward  each  other,  the 
establishment  of  such  a  world  community  of 
people  being  urgently  demanded  today  by 
the  requirements  of  universal  cctnmon  good. 


However,  we  should  draw  added  strength 
from  the  knowledge  that  John  has  left 
the  blueprint  for  our  future  success.  We 
mourn  his  passing,  but  we  rejoice  his 
legacy. 

He  did  not  describe  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  common  man  solely,  nor  the  in- 
teUectual,  in  this  age  of  scientific 
achievement.  He  steadfastly  reminded 
us  that  this  is  not  the  world  of  the 
scientist  but  the  world  of  man,  and  that 
the  most  difficult  theorums  that  we  must 
master  today  are  not  mathematical,  but 
human. 

At  this  particular  time  in  our  history 
we  should  realize  these  truths  and  draw 
the  strength  of  character  and  of  mind 
from  his  lesson.  If  we  as  a  Nation  do 
this,  we  will  solve  not  only  our  problems 
of  human  rights,  but  be  the  example  to 
all  of  mankind  that  will  guarantee  peace 
on  earth. 


We  Are  Not  Ashamed 


Pope  John  was  a  man  for  all  seasons 
and  for  all  people.  The  entire  world 
mourns  his  passing  and  It  is  evident  that 
many  who  understand  his  efforts  at 
bringing  peace  to  the  world  will  lose 
heart  because  he  Is  not  of  this  world. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    ICARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  has  been  a  rash  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  crime  and  other  problems  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Star  has  put  the 
problems  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
proper  perspective.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Wx  Ari  Not  Ashamed 
We  are  Just  plain  fed  tb  the  teeth  with 
this  stupidly  monotonovis  chant  going  the 
rounds  about  the  "shame."  the  "disgrace." 
the  "sickness"  of  Washington.  Until  re- 
cently, the  tune  was  strictly  Dixieland  in 
style.  All  we  had  to  put  up  with  was  several 
hundred  Southern  editorials  and  speeches  a 
year  jx)lntlng  out  that  the  District  had  Inte- 
grated Its  schools,  and  look  where  It  got  us. 
But  suddenly  now  It  seems  Just  about  Im- 
possible to  read  or  listen  to  anything  from 
around  the  country  without  finding  this  city 
of  ours  depicted  as  a  criminal  jungle  redolent 
with  savagery  and  decay. 

This  thesis,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on 
It.  Is  a  bunch  of  baloney. 

Washington  has  problems  all  right,  and 
they  are  big  ones.  It  Is  well  aware  of  Its 
problems.  It  has  intelligent  energetic  citi- 
zens working  hard  to  solve  them.  Perhaps 
the  most  encouraging  sign  at  the  moment 
U  the  emergent  willingness  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  some  of  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  city.  No  one  who  cares  about 
the  place  would  dream  of  denying  that  there 
is  much  to  do.  and  that  we  can  use  help. 

The  pretense  of  these  hand-wringing  alien 
diagnosticians  that  Washington's  body  pol- 
itic Is  afflicted  with  some  rare  disease  is 
something  else  again.  Any  amount  of  crime 
is  too  much  crime.  But  on  the  list  of  16 
American  cities  with  populations  between 
500.000  and  1  million— In  which  we  ranked 
fourth  as  to  population  In  1960— we  ranked 
sixth  In  the  Incidence  of  crime.  And  we 
stood  eighth,  or  right  In  the  middle,  as  to 
crimes  per  1.000  population.  How  long  since 
you've  read  anything  about  the  shame  of  St. 
Louis,  which  ranked  first? 

Yes.  we  have  violence  in  the  streets  and 
nobody  is  proud  of  It.     But  would  anyone 


like  to  take  a  walk.  say.  In  lovely  Morning- 
side  Park  near  New  York's  Columbia  Univer- 
sity? Don't  try  It.  In  New  York,  muggings 
and  purse-snatchlngs  are  regarded  as  such  a 
normal  feature  of  metropolitan  life  that  the 
newspai>ers  don't  bother  to  report  them, 
which  is  one  reason  why  there's  very  little 
talk  about  the  sickness  of  New  York. 

In  Washington  we  have  slums,  unemploy- 
ment and  serious  racial  tensions,  and  it's  too 
bad  such  things  exist  In  the  Capital  of  our 
country.  But  take  a  good  look  some  day  at 
Chicago  or  Detroit — or  Baltimore,  for  that 
matter.  What  In  the  world  gives  any  other 
modem  city  the  right  to  be  smug  In  relation 
to  us? 

The  truth  Is.  of  course,  that  the  troubles 
of  Washington,  DC.  are  the  troubles  afflict- 
ing urban  centers  today,  some  in  greater  de- 
gree, some  lesser,  but  all  typical.  This  does 
not  mean  that  conditions  must  be  accepted; 
among  ourselves — within  the  civic  family, 
so  to  6p>eak — we  are  required  to  take  them  to 
heart  and  correct  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
But  it  U  possible  to  be  concerned  without 
losing  perspective. 

Cities  are  big.  tough,  dirty  places.  They 
also  are  exciting,  busy,  human,  rewarding 
places. 

This  one  happens  to  be  a  great  city.  If  you 
haven't  done  so  recently,  try  standing  on 
that  wide  terrace  under  the  Capitols  dome 

facing  west.    See  what  spreads  before  you 

listen  to  the  hum  of  it.  Last  year  something 
like  8  million  people,  more  than  ever  before, 
came  here  from  all  over  Just  to  experience 
the  thrill  of  what  we  have  around  us  every 
day.  In  spite  of  all  the  talk  600,000  visiting 
schoolchildren  dared  walk  our  streets.  The 
niunber  of  them  from  outside  the  Metropoli- 
tan area  victimized  by  our  crime  wave  was 
precisely  one.  He  was  punched  on  the  Jaw 
by  a  local  boy. 

Washington    has    no    Incurable    diseases. 
And  it  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
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the  basic  reasons  imderlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
imderstand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
naUonal  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  inclliding  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include" 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

SoMERviLLE.  Mass..  May  2,  1963 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sni:  As  a  member  of  the  Armenian 
Youth  Federation  of  America  with  an  in- 
terest in  the  possible  formation  of  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you 
the  backing  of  myself  and  the  others  of  our 
organization. 

We  are  writing  letters  to  our  Congressmen 
to  support  House  Resolution  14  and  House 
Resolution  15  when  they  are  brought  out  on 
the  floor  for  debate.  Such  a  committee  as 
proposed  in  these  resolutions  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  and  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  an  interest  In  their  fca-e- 
fathers*  homeland. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 
Fraternally, 

Geraldine  Hacopian. 
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Hoaie  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captiye  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of    Representatives.     During    the    87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  In  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations— 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-33 1 1 . 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  duty  bound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.    These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 


Association*  F>OR  the 

LiBEEATION  or  UKRAINE. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  May  2,  1963. 
Hon  Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sis:  On  behalf  of  our  cwganlzatlon  we  ask 
you  to  give  yovu-  favorable  consideration  for 
House  Resolution  14,  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
DANIEL  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

At  a  time  when  Communist  Russia  poses 
as  the  Uberator  of  nations  In  Africa  and 
Asia,  "oppressed"  by  the  Western  countries 
the  existence  of  such  a  committee  on  nations" 
held  captive  by  Communist  Russia  will  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  world. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman  Smith 
to  give  your  fuU  support  to  the  Flood  resolu- 
tion in  the  Rules  Committee. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Valentyn  "Kovae 
Chairman  of  the  Association  for  the 
Liberation  of  Ukraine. 

Trenton,  N.J..  May  4.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrrn, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  urge  you  to  have 
quick  action  taken  on  House  Resolution  14 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  Mantel. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 

or  America,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  28.  1963. 
Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Aspinall:  Congress- 
man Daniel  J.  Flood  submitted  a  resolution 
to  the  House  Rules  Committee  calling  for  the 
creaUon  of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  in  the  ffouse  of  Representatives 
known  tjt  House  Resolution  14 


The  establishment  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  is  an  urgent  need  in  the 
present  cold  war  of  commimism  against  the 
free  world.  Such  an  official  parliamentary 
body  will  be  capable  of  coUectlng  true  in- 
formation concerning  the  countries  and  na- 
tions forcefully  incorporated  into  the  Com- 
munlst  bloc. 

The  non-Russian  nations  and  their 
struggle  for  independence  presents  the  per- 
petual difficulties  for  the  Kremlin  rulers 
The  problem  of  the  captive  nations  Is  In  fact 
the  weakest  spot  of  Communist  Russian  Im- 
perialism. It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  know  the  facts  concerning 
this  weak  spot  of  our  mutual  enemy  Cre- 
ation of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions will  be  of  vital  importance  to  our  Gov- 
ernment In  carrying  its  foreign  policy 

We  sincerely  believe,  sir,  that  you  fully 
understand  the  urgent  need  for  creation  of 
such  a  special  Captive  Nations  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  therefore 
we  ask  you  to  Introduce  the  similar  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
or  to  write  a  letter  to  Congressman  Howard 
W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, expressing  your  full  support  for  the 
Flood  resolution,  House  Resolution  14 
Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ross  KuiMVCH, 

President,  Denver  Branch  of  U.C.CA. 

T^.  T,     West  RoxBURT.  Mass..  May  7,  1963. 

The   Honorable  Silvio  O.   Conte 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
D^E  Congressman  Conte:    On  behalf  of 

the  Boston  branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 

Committee    of    America,    Inc..    I    am    very 
pleased  to  express  our  appreciation  fw  your 

excellent  oommenU  on  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  observances  on  January  24    1963 

We  also  welcome  your  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  House  of  Representatives  The 
Boston  branch  of  UCCA  Is  fully  supporting 
you,  as  well  as  Congressmen  Flood,  Derwin- 
siM,  and  others,  in  your  endeavor  to  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 

We  are  preparing  plans  to  observe  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  July.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  year's  ob- 
servances would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 

I  have  written  to  all  Congressmen  from 
Massachusetts  asking  them  to: 

(1)  Introduce  similar  resolutions,  and 

(2)  To  use   their   influence  in   the  House 
Rules  Committee  and  especlaUy  with  Chair- 
man Howard  W.  Smith  to  Initiate  action  on 
the  proposed  legislation  (H.  Res.   14  and  H 
Res.  15)  and  start  public  hearings 

Members  of  our  organization  have  also 
vtTltten  letters  to  Congressman  Howard  W 
Smith. 

I  trust  that  we  can  continue  to  count  on 
your  support  in  this  matter,  so  Important  to 
all  of  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 

America,  Inc  ,  Boston  Branch. 
Orest  Szczudluk,  Public  Relations. 


Ecaador's  Seizure  of  Two  of  Our 
Tana  Clippers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIroHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
unperative  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
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learn  the  full  impact  of  Ek;uador's  fla- 
grant actk>ns  in  seizing  two  of  our  tuna 
clippers.  Among  the  voluminous  pro- 
tests received  by  my  office  was  a  particu- 
larly slgnlflcant  one  written  by  John  S. 
Robas,  a  commercial  fisheries  consultant, 
from  Femandina  Beach.  Pla.,  which  I 
wish  to  include  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Representative  Robbtt  Wilson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

Mt  Dkab  Ms.  Wn-aoN.  Thank  you  for  the 
support  shown  our  American  fishing  In- 
dustry In  the  Ecuadoran  "fine"  case  now 
In  progress.  We  wrote  Senator  Okobgb 
Smathbu  earlier  this  week  urging  legislation 
on  thU  subject  but  our  recommendation 
went  beyond  yours:  we  urged  Immediate  and' 
total  suspension  of  foreign  aid  on  the  day 
our  Embassy  received  notice  of  such  a  vio- 
lation. PVankly.  to  a  Latin,  your  bill  Is  a 
slap  on  the  wrl«t — they  know  they  can  han- 
dle our  Stat«  Department. 

The  Ecuadoran  shakedown  is  especially 
irritating  to  me  becaioae  I  and  my  children 
will  be  In  debt  all  our  lives  because  of  def- 
icit spending  and  these  "fines"  are  reim- 
bursed from  State  Department  funds,  thus 
adding  to  the  load  we  must  carry  all  our 
lives. 

I  wrote  your  Tuna  Boat  Association  ear- 
lier this  week  and  recommended  that  they 
adopt  a  new  aMoclatlon  flag:  the  American 
Colonial  flag  with  the  rattlesnake  and  mot- 
to "Don't  trecul  on  me."  BcuadcM-.  by  my 
definition,  is  now  treading  on  me  and  the 
tuna  boats;  the  longer  we  wait  to  act  the 
worse  It  will  get.  We  are  sending  copies  of 
"Jie  enclosed  newspaper  clipping  to  the  re«t 
of  our  Florida  Congressmen  plus  some  well 
known  In  the  gulf  and  Oregon. 

Please  redouble  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  fishermen  while  we  stlU  have  an  Industry 
to  preserve. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  S.  Robas. 

Two  OB  MoBE :  ExPBCT  Pd»ino  of  Tuna  Boats 
OtTATAQuiL.  EcuAOOB. — Ecuadoran  authori- 
ties are  expected  to  levy  fines  today  on  at 
least  2  of  21  San  Diego  tima  boats  held  at  the 
Salinas  Naval  Base  despite  a  request  frcwn 
Secretary  of  State  E>ean  Rusk  for  their  release. 
Official  sources  said  Development  Minister 
Jose  Salazar  Barragan  will  decide  the  pen- 
alties "In  accordance  with  fisheries  laws." 

The  tuna  boats  White  Star  and  Ranger 
were  seized  Saturday  by  the  U.S.-bullt  land- 
ing ship  Jambeli  on  charges  of  violating 
Ecuadoran  territorial  waters.  Nineteen 
other  boats  of  the  San  Diego  tuna  fleet  gath- 
ersd  to  protest  the  seizure  and  accompanied 
the  two  seized  boats  to  Salinas  In  "voluntary 
detention." 

It  is  not  certain  immediately  whether  any 
pe-ialtles  would  be  Imposed  on  the  "volun- 
tarily detained"  boats. 

Although  it  liad  l>een  reported  previously 
that  the  White  Star  and  Ranger  were  9  to  13 
miles  offshore  when  they  were  seized.  Ec- 
uadoran authorities  now  say  they  were  within 
3  miles  off  the  coast. 

Ecuador  claims  the  right  to  monopolize 
flihlng  grounds  within  200  miles  of  Its  coasU. 
The  United  States,  however,  regards  Ecuador- 
an territorial  waters  as  extending  only  to 
the  customary  3-mlIe  limit. 

In  Washington.  Representative  Bos  Wil- 
son. Republican,  of  California,  has  an- 
nounced lie  will  ask  Congress  for  legislation 
requiring  the  Government  to  reduce  U.S.  aid 
to  countries  which  Interfere  with  U.S.  fisher- 
n\en  on  the  tilgh  seas. 

August  Pelando.  executive  director  of  the 
American  Tuna  Boat  Association,  said  the 
Ecuadorans  are  cracking  down  on  U.S.  tuna 
fishermen  because  they  have  stopped  paying 
"protection  money"  for  fishing  licenses. 


June  5 


Rusk  told  a  news  conference  in  Washington 
that  he  had  telephoned  Foreign  Minister 
Benjamin  Peralu  Pa<«  to  request  Immediate 
release  of  the  tuna  boats. 

The  Secretary  of  State  proposed  negotia- 
tions to  settle  the  territorial-waters  dispute. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover  Begins  Hit  40th  Year  of 
Dedicated  Service  to  Hit  Coontry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  man  in  the  history  of  law 
enforcement  had  made  a  greater  impact 
upon  his  profession  than  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, the  hard-working  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  1924.  when  Mr.  Hoover  took  over  its 
reins,  the  FBI  was  a  little-known  agen- 
cy of  the  Justice  Department — one  char- 
acterized by  lethargy,  ineptness  and  cor- 
ruption. Today — as  a  direct  result  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  brilliant  leadership — it  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  as 
the  epitome  of  integrity  and  efficiency 
in  law  enforcement. 

What  Is  the  FBI?  In  Government  cir- 
cles, we  recognize  it  as  the  investigative 
arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
And  year  by  year,  we  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  pass  laws  which  in- 
crease the  FBI's  already-heavy  burden 
of  responsibilities. 

Thousands  of  our  citizens — those  who 
have  had  direct  exp>erience  with  the  FBI 
and  its  special  agents — look  upon  this 
remarkable  agency  in  a  different  light. 
To  them,  the  FBI  is  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  work  as  diligently  to  estab- 
lish the  innocence  of  falsely  accused  per- 
sons as  to  identify  and  apprehend  wrong- 
doers. To  them,  the  FBI  is  truly  a  pub- 
lic service  organization — one  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  justice  and  fair  play, 
to  the  defense  of  civil  rights,  and  to  hon- 
esty and  impartiality  in  law  enforce- 
ment. 

In  the  flight  against  crime,  subversion 
and  other  enemies  of  our  democracy,  Mr. 
Hoover   has    continually    pioneered   the 
development  of  new  investigative  tech- 
niques.    His  foresight  in  founding  the 
FBI  Laboratory,  the  Identification  Divi- 
sion, and  a  nationwide  network  of  pohce 
training  services  has  paid  rich  dividends 
to     an     authorized     law     enforcement 
agencies — particularly  in  terms  of  the 
scientific  examinations  of  evidence,  the 
comparisons     and      identifications     of 
fingerprints,  and  the  police  school  assist- 
ance which   the  FBI  renders  to  local, 
county  and  State  authorities  each  year. 
Ehjring  these  past  39  years  of  great  per- 
sonal accomplishment.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  remained  a  humble  man.     He  has 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
bask  in  praise  and  adulation.     That  Is 
why  I  was  so  delighted  to  hear  Morgan 
Beattys  exceptionally  fine  tribute  to  him 
on  the  NBC  radio  network  last  May  17. 
I  commend  Mr.  Beatty's  conunents  to 
you: 


The  Gaboeneb 

This  Is  Morgan  Beatty,  the  ledger  of  life 
dateline  Washington. 

The  scene  Is  a  garden  at  dusk  on  the 
fringe  of  our  Nation's  Capital  A  lone  figure 
moves  among  the  orderly  fresh  green 
mounds.  Occasionally,  he  stoops  to  press 
deeper  Into  the  earth  one  of  his  precious 
plants  that  had  been  pushed  upward  by 
the  Ice  of  last  winter  Carefully,  he  avoids 
disturbing  the  surface  roots  of  his  azaleas 
Oh  yes.  he's  a  true  gardener.  He  knows  about 
rhododendron  and  mountain  laurel  and 
azalea.  If  you  touch  their  roots  near  the 
surface,  their  hair  roots,  they  are  dead  planu 
within  2  years.  Azaieas  are  hU  favorites 
He  had  become  expert  with  them.  As  the 
dusk  deepens  Into  night,  our  friend  the 
gardener  stands  erect.  hU  arms  swinging, 
his  hands  darkened  by  the  good  earth.  Iii 
the  distance  the  lights  of  busy  downtown 
Washington  make  pulse  beats  against  the 
sky. 

The  shaft  of  Washington  Monument  rises 
bright  gray  in   Its  floodlight.     The  gardener 
seeks  out  his  favorite  chair  for  a  few  mo- 
ments  alone   with    his    thoughts.      The   day 
had  been  a  memorable  one.    Oh.  the  thoughts 
that    might    have   crossed    his   mind.      With 
every  beat  of  his  heart  our  friend  the  gar- 
dener  could  contemplate  a  perpetual  bene- 
diction on  the  founders  of  our  country  and 
the  men  who  carried  It  toward  Its  desUny 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  said  nothing  is 
of  more  Importance  for  the  public  weal  than 
to  train  youth  In  wisdom  and  virtue.     Cer- 
tainly,   our    friend    the    gardener    had    lived 
that  principle  all  hU  life.    And  he  could  look 
back  on  much  more  he  had  done  to  repair 
flaws   In  the  American  character.     He  could 
look  back  on  the  decades  of  his  fight  against 
the  gangsters  that  erode  the  very  foundations 
of    our    Oovernment^-Al    Capone.    DUllnger 
■Pretty  Boy  "  Floyd.  Alvln  Karpls.     Karpls— ^ 
our   friend    the   gardener   had   walked   alone 
Into  that  bandit's  lair,  captured  him  single- 
handed.    Our  friend  could  recall  the  tempta- 
tions to  become  a  politician,  perhaps  a  states- 
man.    These    temptations    he    had    resisted. 
He  avoided  creating  a  naUonal  police  force 
In  a  democracy.     He  became  the  envy  of  the 
Stallns.  and  the  Hitlers  and  the  Mussollnls. 
Their  police  had  to  kill  and  malm  and  tor- 
ture to  get  results.     Oiu-  friend's  disciplined 
mep   did  not.     Yes,   he   had  spent  39   years 
keeping  the  faith.     And  only  this  morning 
he  got  a  call   from   the  White  Hoiase.     The 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  whose 
political  background  might  have  created  bar- 
riers, called  In  our  friend  the  gardener  and 
told  him  the  Nation  appreciated  what  he  had 
done.     And   on   that  day.  our  friend  might 
well  have  thought  with  the  poet  Wordsworth 
of   our   forefathers'    years.      Our    friend   the 
gardener  had  kept  the  faith  with  our  fore- 
fathers and  he  could  well  pronounce  a  per- 
petual   benediction    that    they    had    set    hU 
feet  on  the   path  of  democratic   discipline. 
Our  friend  the  gardener,  he  Is  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver. Director  of  the  FBI.  who,  thU  week  enters 
his  40th  year  of  service  to  the  people  of  the 
United   States —Morgan    Beatty,    NBC   N^s 
May  17,  1963. 
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At   75,    Jim    Farley   Sums   Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoKD,  I  include  the  following  article 


from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  26,  1963: 
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At  75.   Jim   Faklet   Sums  Uf 
(By  Barrett  McGum) 
Who  have  been  the  greatctt  men  of  a  llfe- 
Ume    passed    hobnobbing    with    the    world's 
most  eminent? 

What  is  a  man  to  make  of  the  political 
slogans  few  which  he  fought  with  tenacious 
partisanship? 

How  does  one  of  the  master  American 
politicians  of  all  time  sum  up  a  life  from 
the   vantage   point  of  hU  75th   birthday? 

James  A.  (Jim)  Farley,  the  man  whose 
straw  hat  has  become  a  political  trademark, 
took  the  questions  one  at  a  time  in  his 
handsome  skyscraper  ofllce  at  6*8  Madison 
Avenue,  where  he  Is  board  chairman  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Export  Corp.  The  interview  was 
a  few  days  premature.  Mr.  Farley  will  be 
75  on  Thursday. 
The  greatest? 

Well  let's  see.  Herbert  Hoover  (whose 
ouster  from  the  White  House  was  Jim's 
achievement  In  1932.  at  least  in  good  part) . 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  (with  whom  ISr. 
Farley  broke  clamorously  In  1940).  Franco 
("the  world  Is  Just  beginning  to  see"). 
Churchill.  Truman  ("the  coxirage  of  a  bank 
burglar").  Kennedy  ("better  qualified  be- 
forehand than  any  other  President  in  Amer- 
ican history,  I  believe,  with  his  greatest  ac- 
complishments stlU  ahead") . 
Mr.  Farley  nanfed  11  in  all.  The  others: 
Charles  de  Oaulle. 

Former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Eamon  DeValera. 
Pope  John  XXm. 
The  late  Plus  XII. 

he's  skeptical  about  SLOGANS 

Political  slogans?  Tlie  man  who  did  ao 
much  to  put  at  least  one  of  them  into  the 
pages  of  American  history  books  was  skepti- 
cal. 

"The  New  Deal?  The  Old  Deal,  the  New 
Frontier.  The  Republicans.  I  think  those 
are  Just  names  given  to  the  activities  of 
a  period." 

His  meaning,  he  indicated,  was  that  each 
generation  of  American  administrators 
tacUes  the  same  problems.  One  emphasis 
may  be  needed  one  term  and  another  the 
next,  but  certain  Issues  dictate  more  or  less 
the  same  handling.  ("Which  foot  should 
we  use,  the  left  or  the  right?  We  need  both. 
Both  feet  must  be  planted  firmly.") 

The  great  secret  of  these  years?  Friend- 
ship. And  for  that  the  former  Postmaster 
General  had  a  story  he  has  always  kept  off 
the  record  through  the  years,  the  tale  of 
how  a  Republican  broke  party  loyalty  to  give 
Jim  his  start.  For  a  half  century  Mr.  Farley 
has  kept  that  Republican's  secret,  but  now 
five  decades  later  there  Is  no  harm  In  telling 
It  If  the  revered  friend's  anonymity  Is  pro- 
tected by  a  little  vagueness.  This  Is  the 
Btory: 

When  Jim  Farley  was  a  iiigh  school  stu- 
dent In  Stony  Point,  Rockland  County,  a 
girl  classmate  died.  The  father  of  the  teen- 
ager was  a  storekeeper,  a  local  Republican 
boss.  To  Jim,  who  had  been  raised  around 
his  family  shop  and  tavern  as  a  fierce  Demo- 
crat, any  Republican  Party  officer  was  light 
years  removed  from  him,  but  Jim  felt  sorry. 
He  wrote  a  letter  of  condolence. 

Three  years  later,  at  21,  Jim  ran  for  the 
office  of  -Stony  Point  town  clerk.  A  friend 
astonlstied  him  on  one  of  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign  with  this  question:  "How 
come  X  (the  bereaved  boss)  Is  out  working 
for  you?" 

A   SURPRISE    FOR  THE   VICTOR 

Nothing  could  have  surprised  the  young 
Democrat  more,  but  the  night  of  his  victory 
he  went  to  the  enemy  store  to  thank  his 
mysterious      benefactor.       The     boss     was 


shocked.  He  had  campaigned  for  Jim  only 
among  his  own  relatives,  people  he  had 
thought  he  could  trust  with  his  dangerous 
antlparty  secret.  At  first  the  boss  denied 
the  charge.  Certainly  he  had  not  helped 
any  Democrat.    Then  he  confessed. 

"Yes,  I  did.  You  know,  when  my  daughter 
died  you  were  the  only  one  who  wrote  to 
me.  I  will  always  help  you  whatever  office 
you  run  for,  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  town  clerksliip  started  young  Farley 
on  a  road  leading  to  the  State  and  national 
chairmanships  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
incident  of  the  "opposition"  boss  taught  him 
two  things:  "Friendship,  and  the  fact  that 
you  need  to  be  a  friend  to  make  a  friend." 
Letters?  At  75  Mr.  Parley  sends  100  of 
them  each  day:  Congratulations,  letters  of 
sympathy,  a  word  or  two  to  his  army  of 
friends  passing  along  the  latest  Farley  arti- 
cle In  the  Congressional  Record.    •   •    • 

"Curious  thing  about  conferences."  Mr. 
Farley  never  ceases  to  be  surprised  by  the  l>e- 
havlor  of  his  fellows.  "I  send  500  or  600 
a  year,  and  less  than  half  are  acknowledged. 
I  don't  know  why  people  neglect  to  do  that." 
As  long  as  American  history  is  studied, 
scholars  will  take  note  of  the  way  Jim  Par- 
ley, the  son  of  the  Stony  Point  Irish-Amer- 
ican tavern  keeper,  crossed  the  United  States 
In  1931  making  friends  and  building  an  or- 
ganization for  New  York's  Governor,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

"I  contacted  17  Stetes  in  20  days.  I  slept 
16  nights  in  pullmans.  I  did  Indiana,  U- 
linois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  •  •  •  I  saw 
some  Kansas  people  too,  I  think." 

RZ     BISiEMBEXS     THOt7BANI>S     OF     PEOPLE 

Was  It  true  he  remembered  all  those  men 
and  women  and  everything  about  them, 
their  children,  their  Jobs,  their  hopes,  their 
worries?     Did  he  use  memory  aids? 

"Memory  aids,  no.  Remember  all  of  them, 
no.     But  I  did  rememt>er  thousands." 

One  trick  helped  through  the  years.  Peo- 
ple have  a  strange  way  about  them.  If  they 
hear  there  is  a  Jim  Farley  who  has  a  filing 
cabinet  memory,  they  try  him  on  it:  "I  bet 
you  don't  know  who  I  am."  Well,  to  what 
would  have  been  their  disappointment,  that 
has  all  too  often  been  true.  But  Mr.  Parley 
has  long  had  a  way  of  handling  the  situa- 
tion. Wlien  he  sees  the  eye  gleam  of  the 
apprcnching  test,  he  thrusts  out  his  great 
Stony  Brook  ballplayer's  hand  and  says,  "My 
name's  Jim  Farley.     What's  yoxirs?" 

Fm-  those  who  do  not  mean  to  try  him, 
Mr.  Farley  has  a  parallel  approach.  A  sub- 
art  in  the  field  of  frlendsiilp  is,  says  Mr. 
Farley,  "to  make  It  easy  for  them." 

"I  will  notice  people  in  elevators  nudging 
one  another  and  looking.  I  turn  to  them, 
teU  them  my  name  and  ask  them  where 
they're  from.  They  may  say,  for  example, 
Racine,  Wis.  Then  ni  ask  about  someone  I 
know  there.     It  pleases  people." 

Is  the  day  of  nationwide  acquaintanceships 
and  friendships  finished  now  that  govern- 
ment is  so  big  and  the  country's  population 
is  soaring  toward  200  million? 

"No,  it's  easier  than  it  was  for  me  In  1931. 
With  the  airplane  you  can  do  now  in  a  day 
or  so  what  took  me  30  days.  'Zou  can  have 
breakfast  in  Seattle,  lunch  in  Portland,  sup- 
per  in  San  Francisco.     It's  easier." 

To  sum  up  the  question  of  political 
friendships: 

"You  have  to  like  people.  You  have  to  be 
willing  to  meet  and  talk  with  all  kinds,  with 
different  personalities.  And  you  have  to 
know  Intuitively  how  to  handle  them  and 
whom  you  can  trust.  You  can  tell  that  In 
a  man's  eyes,  by  the  expression  on  his  face — 
those  who  are  lying  to  you,  those  in  whom 
you  can  place  implicit  confidence.  The  big 
thing  In  politics  is  loyalty." 

HIS    VIEWS    ABOUT    HOOVEB    AND    ROOSEVELT 

To  go  back  to  his  list  of  greats,  why  Her- 
bert Hoover?  It  was  the  campaign  machine 
masterminded  by  Jim  Farley  which  hounded 


Herbert  Hoover  out  oT  the  Wlilte  House  with 
the  charge  that  lie  had  falsely  promised  a 
"chicken  in  ev«ry  pot"  and  that  he  had  lu- 
dicrously predicted  "grass  would  grow  in 
(Democratic)  streets." 

"I  have  no  apologies  for  1931,"  Bald  Mr 
Farley,  "but  I  think  Mr.  Hoover  under- 
stands. I  got  to  know  him  very  weU  working 
with  him  on  the  Hoover  Cotnmisslon  in 
1952." 

Mr.  Parley's  Judgment  now  about  the  88- 
year-old  Mr.  Hoover,  32  years  after  the  de- 
pression campaign? 

"In  my  opinion  he  is  one  ot  the  most 
unselfishly  patriotic  Americans  I  have  ever 
been  privileged  to  meet.  I  have  great  ad- 
miration for  him.  My  admiration  grows 
with  the  passing  of  the  years." 

And  "Mr.  Roosevelt"?  Each  of  his  refer- 
ences to  the  President  of  1932  to  1945  was 
with  the  correct,  distant  form  of  "Mr.  Roose- 
velt." Books  have  been  written  about  how 
Jim  Parley  felt  socially  snubbed  by  the  ele- 
gant Roosevelts  of  Hyde  Park,  and  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Postmaster  General 
especially  suffered  affronts  he  felt  were  given 
to  his  beloved  late  wife  who  had  been  Eliza- 
beth Finnegan.  Why  was  "Mr.  Roosevelt"  on 
Jim's  list  of  greats? 

"I  do  think  that  the  advances  made  dur- 
ing his  first  8  great  years  were  the  most 
Important  in  the  history  of  American  poll- 
tics,  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
our  country." 

Jim  Farley  ran  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  himself  in  1940  In  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  head  off  the  third 
term. 

"I  was  against  the  third  term  in  caucus 
and  I  was  against  It  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention. I  was  not  really  a  serious  candi- 
date, however.  I  put  my  name  up  only 
because  John  Garner  wouldn't  allow  his 
name  to  go  in  unless  I  put  mine  too." 

Yet  with  all  that  said,  Mr.  Roosevelt  "gave 
great  leadership  to  the  country  during  the 
war  period." 

"I  have  always  felt  that  if  he  hadn't  served 
the  third  and  fourth  terms — naturally  now 
he  will  be  criticized  In  the  years  to  follow 
about  Yalta  and  Teheran;  It's  easy  for  people 
to  criticize  decisions  In  which  they  didn't 
have  to  take  part — If  he  hadn't  served  the 
third  and  fourth  terms  he  would  have  been 
remembered  as  the  greatest  President  we  have 
ever  had,  even  greater  than  Washington  and 
Lincoln." 

A  tall  picture  of  a  solemn-faced  FDR. 
stared  across  from  the  opposite  wall  as  Mr. 
Farley  spoke.  A  sea  of  other  photographs 
radiated  out  from  either  side  and  around 
the  four  walls,  Farley  and  an  aging  Hoover, 
Farley  and  an  amiable  Truman,  a  grave  Par- 
ley and  a  young  President  Kennedy,  an  early 
Roosevelt  Cabinet  meeting  already  looking 
ancient  and  Inscribed:  "To  Jim  Farley, 
FJD.R..  1933." 


OTHER    MEN    ON    HIS    LIST    OF   GREATS 

Farley's  other  wonder  men? 

MacArthur — "I  always  felt  that  General 
MacArthui'  was  the  greatest  military  man 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  And  one  of 
the  finest  minds  It  has  ever  produced." 

Truman — "He  is  certain  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents.  He 
made  at  least  8  or  10  Important  decisions 
taking  great  courage.  He  has  the  courage  of 
a  lion."  (Which  decisions?  The  Hiroshima 
bomb?  The  costly  Marshall  plan?  The 
NATO  Involvement?  The  Korean  war?  The 
Greek  war?  The  recall  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur?     "I'd  rather  not  list  them.") 

Kermedy — "I  think  he  was  better  equipped 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dency than  any  of  the  others  liefore  him. 
Better  tlian  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Why,  sure.  Ken- 
nedy's knowledge  of  history,  his  political  ex- 
perience, his  war  cctivitles,  his  keen  mini^ 
his  personality,  all  at  these  factors.  I  belieFS 
that   he   will   go  down  as  one  of   the   great 
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Precldenu.  And  I  sincerely  beliere  Uutt  his 
greateet  achlevemenU  lie  In  the  years  ahesMi.'* 
(The  dynasty  tsrue?  "In  my  oplnloo  It  wiA 
hare  no  effect  on  his  reelection.") 

That  controversial  Franco  on  the  list  of 
the  best? 

"I  still  believe  General  Franco  has  given  to 
his  country  leadership  It  could  not  have  been 
given  by  anybody  else.  He  has  helped  peace 
In  Europe.  The  nations  there  are  very  happy 
with  the  way  Spain  has  acted,  and,  Ln  my 
opinion.  Justly  bo." 

Elst'nhDwer.  another  Republican  President? 

'He  has  been  very  friendly  to  me.  I  have 
for  him  the  greatest  admiration  and  affec- 
tion. President  Elsenhower's  military  lead- 
ership will  always  be  remembered." 

HIS  ATTrrVDB  TOWAKO  BUSINXS8 

Is  Mr  Farley  at  78  an  exponent  of  the 
big  business  he  fought  as  a  youth?  The 
answer  wound  through  many  considerations, 
the  two-party  system,  party  loyalty,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  and  between  conservatives 
and  progressives.  The  gist  ot  the  reply  was 
this: 

The  Democratic  Party  even  under  the  New 

Deal    was    less   an   enemy   ot  business   than 

some   people   think.     The  Democratic   Party 

by  and  large  U  the  organization  of  the  down 

trodden.      The    Republican    organization    is 

or  was  under  the  control  of  big  business. 

Mr.    Farley    would    not    think    of    opposing 

business    any    more    than    he    would    dream 

of  abandoning  an  almost  religious  faith  In 

the   Democratic   Party.     He  does  not   think 

there  is  any  contradiction,  and  he  does  not 

even  feel  he  should  be  denounced  by  liberal 

Democratic  writers  as  a  party  conservative. 

"I  dont  know  why  they  call  me  a  hidebound 

conservative."  he  said.    "I  never  opposed  any 

of  the  legislation  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  100 

days.     In  the  years  before  and  after  that  I 

supported  every  piece  of  legislation  put  up 

in  New  York  State  by  Smith.  Roosevelt  and 

Lehman.     For  Mr.   Roosevelt's   first  8   years 

I  supported  everything,   including  even   the 

court   (packing)    fight,  which  I  didnt  agree 

with.      I    never   knew   about    the   court    bill 

untH  I  read  about  it  In  the  newspapers     I 

-was   not  at   the  Cabinet  meeting  when  he 

announced  it. 

"And  when  I  say  supported  everything. 
I  mean  that  I  did  more  to  get  it  through 
than  anyone  else  except  the  President  and 
Vice  President  Garner.  I  was  the  one  who 
dealt  with  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
when  there  was  a  holdup  on  any  c*  the 
legislation.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  used 
the  power  of  patronage  to  get  the  bills 
through.  We  withheld  •  •  •  untU  we  got 
the  program.  We  did  it  because  we  felt  it 
was  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country. 

"And  since  I  left  Washington  I  haven't 
had  any  political  posiUon  at  all." 

The  Democrats  as  the  foes  of  big  business? 
"No.  no  generation  of  American  business 
was  ever  helped  more  than  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  the  years  Just  after  1933.  through  his 
banking  legislation,  his  bills  during  the  100 
days,  the  way  he  saved  the  banks,  the  way 
he  saved  the  insurance  companies  No  ad- 
ministration ever  did  more  to  save  the  capi- 
talistic system.  And  of  course  I  believe  in 
business.  I  believe  that  this  country's 
greatness  is  because  of  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  is  because  of  the  work  of  sin- 
cere, honest,  aggressive  men." 

HOW    THI    MAJOB    lUKTIIS    Dinxs 

The  differences  then  between  parUes? 
Do  we  have  four  parties:  Dixlecrats.  liberal 
Northern  Democrats,  Barry  Goldwater  Re- 
publicans, Nelson  Rockefeller  Republicans? 
What  is  the  key  to  the  quetslon  of  "oartr 
loyalty"?  i»"^J 

"Four  parties?  No.  We  have  two  major 
parties  and  I  hope  we  always  will  have  only 
two.     I  firmly  believe  In  two  parties.     I  be- 
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llsve  there  Is  room  for  aU  shades  of  poliUcal 
opinion  In  botii  parties.  Room  for  them 
and  we  do  have  them." 

An  experlenc*  on*  day  with  "a  lady  In 
Paris"  sununed  up  the  complicated  question 
for  Mr.  Farley. 

The  feminine  inquisitor  had  one  pointed 
question.  Why  did  Mr  Farley  support  Mr. 
Roosevelt  In  his  campaign  for  the  third  and 
fourth  terms  despite  Mr.  Farley's  own  per- 
sonal vlgoroiis  disapproval  of  both  ventures? 
(I  voted  for  Hull  at  the  convention  In  1940 
and  Senator  Btsd  even  though  he  wasn't  a 
candidate  in  1944  ) 

"I  explained  that  even  though  I  did  not 
believe  in  the  third  and  fourth  terms,  that  I 
did  believe  in  majority  rule.  But  she  kept 
pressing  me  She  said  that  I  was  not  a  good 
American,  that  I  was  not  patriotic.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  party  loyalty,  party  respon- 
sibility, why  you  always  support  the  nomi- 
nees of  your  party.  Then  I  pulled  something 
out  that  I  had  read  sometime  in  a  book 
somewhere.  I  said.  I  did  it  because  of  prej- 
udice and  ignorance.'  That  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory.  It  settled  the  argument.  At 
least  she  stopped." 

If  Mr  Farley  was  always  loyal  to  the  party 
of  his  parents,  the  party  of  the  Immi- 
grants of  the  last  century,  the  party  of  the 
downtrodden,  had  it  always  been  loyal  to 
him?  Had  he  ever  thought  of  changing  to 
the  party  of  the  Hoovers,  the  party  of  the 
Eisenhowers? 

A  shadow   of  certain  sad  memories  flick- 
ered for  an  Instant  on  the  broad  features  of  • 
the  tall  ambassador  of  soft  drinks. 

"You  know. "  he  said,  "there  are  some  who 
achieve,  who  feel  they  have  done  it  all  alone. 
They  forget  that  many  others  have  sacri- 
ficed for  them.  I  have  seen  It  many  times, 
how  a  few  gather  around  a  man  and  how 
those  few  become  thousands  and  then  how 
those  thousands  become  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands" 

Sometimes  the  leader  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  forgets  the  selfless  aid  who  rallied 
the  first  few  and  the  first  few  thousands. 

"But  I  have  never  said  that  I  have  been 
shabbily  treated  by  the  leadership  of  my 
party.  I  did  believe  that  I  could  have  won 
the  race  for  Senator  in  New  York  In  195«  If 
I  had  been  nominated,  and  that  I  could  have 
been  elected  Governor  in  19«0.  I  will  never 
know  why  Bob  Wagner  and  the  others  op- 
posed me.  Yet  I  will  never  complain  for  I 
feel  that  all  I  have  I  owe  to  my  party.  I 
would  not  be  here.  I  never  would  have  gone 
anywhere.  If  It  had  not  been  for  my  party 
starting  back  there  in  Stony  Point." 


May  31,  1963 
President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

D«A«  Ms.  Pexsidknt:  American  citizens, 
fishermen,  and  boatowners  are  being  de- 
tained and  harassed  by  Ecuador  again.  In 
recent  years  there  have  been  numerous  har- 
assments  of  this  nature,  but  this  Is  by  far 
the  worst.  From  all  we  can  find  out,  no  top- 
ranking  Government  ofliclal  has  taken  a  firm 
stand  in  this  Ecuadoran  sovereignty  water 
expansion  program.  Twenty-three  vessels 
with  approximately  14  crewmembers  per  ves- 
sel are  involved.  We  suggest  that  it  is  time 
for  the  US.  Government  to  act,  to  stop  this 
piracy  once  and  for  all.  We  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing steps  be  Uken: 

1  That  a  top  naval  attach*  be  dispatched 
to  Ecuador  to  take  charge  of  the  situation 
(or  a  top  Government  official). 

2.  That  naval  vessels  be  dispatched  to 
stand  off  the  coast  to  show  that  we  mean 
business. 

3  That  the  topic  of  discussion  be  the  Im- 
mediate release  by  the  Ecuadoran  Govern- 
ment of  the  American  tuna  vessels  and  their 
crews,  that  Ecuador  cease  and  desist  claim- 
ing their  40-nUle  sovereignty  waters. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  this 
direct  action,  that  If  these  steps  are  not  pur- 
sued  with  forcefulness  the  American  flsher- 
men  will  be  forced  from  the  high  seas. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully. 
Cannby  Workiks  a  Fishermen's 
Union. 

LCSTEK  BaUNCEX. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


What  the  Tobacco  Ads  Don't  Tell  Yoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 


American  Tuna  Vessels  Under  Seizure  by 
the   Ecuadoran   Gorernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1963 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  to 
President  Kennedy  by  Lester  Balinger, 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  Cannery 
Workers  and  Fishermen's  Union  of  San 
E>lego.  Calif  ,  which  lucidly  outlines  the 
increasing  sentiment  for  immediate  Ex- 
ecutlve  action  on  behalf  of  the  two 
American  tuna  vessels  still  under  seizure 
by  the  Ecuadoran  Government. 

The  letter  follows: 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  in- 
troduced HJl.  5973,  a  bill  to  make  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
applicable  to  smoking  products,  I  have 
received  letters  of  support  from  con- 
cerned people  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  convinced  there  is  a  huge  reser- 
voir of  public  opinion  ready  to  make 
war  on  the  techniques  being  employed 
by  the  tobacco  industry.  These  people 
want  the  dangers  of  smoking  highlight- 
ed. And  they  are  becoming  increasingly 
angry  at  the  massive  doses  of  advertis- 
ing—most of  it  utterly  absurb— being 
employed  by  the  Industry  in  its  never- 
ceasing  quest  for  new  addicts.  Parents, 
in  particular,  are  highly  critical  of  ad- 
vertising directed  toward  youth. 

One  of  the  most  moving  and  eloquent 
statements  on  the  hazards  of  smoking 
comes  from  Dr.  Charles  F.  Tate.  Jr.,  as- 
sociate professor  of  medicine.  University 
of  Miami  School  of  Medicine.  He  wrote 
the  following: 

Univehsftt  of  Miami. 

School  of  Medicine. 
Jackson  Memokial  HosprrAt. 

Miami,  Fla..  May  16, 1963. 
Hon .  Morris  Udall, 
House  of  Represe ntat ives.       | 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAM  Repskskntativx  Udau.:  I  am  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  your  plan  to  introduce 
legislation   putting    the   entire   question   of 
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smoking  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnls- 
Uatlon.     I  think  this  would  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  single   steps  that  could  be 
taken  In  order  to  prevent  a  problem  that  Is 
becoming  critical  in   the  field  of  chest  dis- 
eases   today    In    this    country.      At    present 
severe  pulmonary  emphysema,  a  completely 
disabling    disease    physically    of    the    lungs 
which  U  the  second  most  common  cause  of 
toUl  physical  disability  In  this  country    ac- 
cording to  social  seciirity  statistics.   Is  felt 
by   chest  disease  specialists   and   all   of   the 
major    chest    organizations    throughout    the 
world   to  be  due  mostly  to  smoking      This 
stems  from  actual  paralysis  of  the  cilia,  or 
hairs,  that  are  supposed  to  clean  the  bron- 
chial   tubes    constantly    and    this    constant 
paralysis  over  the  years  leads  to  obstruction 
and  infection  with  the  trapping  of  air  in  the 
air  sacs  and  subsequent  rupture  of  these  air 
sacs  Into  one  another  and  then  overdlsten- 
Uon  or  the  lung,  which   is  what  the  Greek 
work,  "emphysema"  actual  means  (overdu- 
tention).    We  see  this  emphysema  In  people 
who  have  asthma  and  allergy  but  not  any- 
where as  significant  as  the  severe,  crippling 
problem  that  we  see  In  our  heavy  smokers. 

The  trend  toward  smoking  in  age  10  to  15 
years    Is    Increasing    tremendoiosly.    we    feel 
due  to  the  heavy  advertizing  that  faces  these 
children   when  they   get  home  from  school 
every  afternoon.     Some  studies  show  any- 
where from  30  percent  to  as  high  as  68  per- 
cent of  some  schools  surveyed  smoking  from 
one-half  to  one  pack  a  day.    It  takes  roughly 
26  to  30  years  before  real  symptoms  of  cough, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  wheezing  begin  to 
occur  In  some  people.    Add  the  age  10  to  15 
to  25  or  30  and  this  will  give  us  a  generation 
In  the  most  productive  period  of  life,  becom- 
ing totally  crippled   physically.     This  trend 
is  what  led  to  the  statement  by  Dr.  Ochsner 
2  years  ago  and  which  he  has  subsequently 
repeated  many  times,  that  unless  something 
Is  done  about  the  smoking  problem  In  this 
country,  that  this  NaUon  wUl  be  faced  with 
one  of   the  biggest  medical  catastrophes  It 
has  ever  known  within  25  to  30  years.    This 
Is  strictly  a  preventative   problem   because 
once  severe  emphysema  Is  developed,  there  Is 
no  cure  and  no  reversing  the  process.    These 
people  are  totally  disabled  the  rest  of  their 
lives  and  have  to  be  supported  by  welfare 
and  social  security  and  when  It  occurs  at  age 
40.  it  takes  relatively  little  Imagination  and 
intelligence  to  be  able  to  figure  out  what  the 
cost  Is  going  to  be  to  ihia  Nation  In  the  way 
of  support  and  loss  of  productivity  of  these 
people.     There  U  no  other  solution  to  this 
except  prevention,  that  Is,  not  smoking. 

The  question  of  squamous  cell  cancer  of 
the  lung  U  the  other  one  that  concerns  us 
markedly.    Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  chest 
physicians   In    this   coimtry   and   all   of  the 
major  chest  organizations  In  this  coimtry 
are  absolutely  convinced  of  the  direct  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
of  the  squamous  ceU   variety.     This  U  felt 
to  be  due  to  the  constant  contact  of  the  Irri- 
tating tobacco  tars,  particularly  benzpyrene 
and  arsenic.    Certainly  I  doubt  that  anyone 
can  deny  that  this  Is  the  most  Intense  smog 
that  the  human  lung  is  exposed  to  day  In 
and  day  out.  that  we  have  and  that  the  ma- 
terial  contained   In  this  smog  is  definitely 
cancer   producing,   as  shown   by  Dr.   Rocky 
last   year,  who  produced  typical  squamous 
cell  cancer  in  the  dog.  an  animal  known  defi- 
nitely not  to  normally  d^elop  a  squamous 
cell  cancer  on  his  own.  so  that  the  etiological 
relationship  here  is  well  proven.    Again,  this 
is  preventable,  but  not  curable  since  all  our 
statistics  show  us  that  95  out  of  every  100 
people   who   come    through   our   office   door 
win  be  dead  In  6  years,  once  the  diagnosis 
of  lung  cancer  Is  made,  regardless  of  what  we 
do.  and  the  other  5  will  be  dead  in  the  next 
4  or  6  years.     So.  we  are  again  faced  with 
prevenUve  medicine  and  no  other  course. 

We  know   that   we   probably  cannot  stop 
smoking  on  the  parts  of  adults  who  already 
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have  the  habit  but  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
something  should  be  done  about  this  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  children  to  start 
smoking,  and  here  is  where  I  feel  a  major 
contrlbuUon  could  be  made  If  something 
could  be  done  about  advertising  or  If  the 
FDA  would  take  over.  Since  only  3  parts 
or  arsenic  per  million  are  allowed  In  food 
that  Is  sold  by  FDA,  If  they  were  forced  to 
bring  tobacco  under  their  control,  of  course 
they  would  have  to  ban  the  sale  of  tobacco 
tomorrow  because  the  average  cigarette  has 
anywhere  from  40  to  50  parts  of  arsenic  per 
muilon  and  approximately  3  to  5  parts  per 
million  Is  Inhaled  in  the  main  stream  smoke 
when  a  cigarette  Is  smoked. 

Please  go  ahead  with  your  plans  regard- 
ing legislation  on  this  problem  of  smoking 
and  if  there  Is  any  way  that  any  of  us  who 
are  so  concerned  about  this  problem  can  do 
to  help  you,  feel  assured  that  we  will  i  cer- 
tainly would  be  most  happy  to  do  anythlni? 
possible  along  this  line  and  feel  free  to  call 
on  me.  I  certainly  wish  you  success  In  your 
plans.  ' 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Charles  F.  Tate.  Jr.,  M  D 
Associate  Professor  of  Medicine.  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine 
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Appeal  of  the  Poluh   Peasant   Party- 
Polish  Peasant  Daj  1963 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Executive  Committee  of'  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party,  under  Stanlslaw 
Mikolajczyk.  chairman,  and  Tadeusz 
Paul,  secretary  general,  recently  issued 
their  appeal  on  the  occasion  of  Polish 
Peasant  Day,  1963,  directed  not  only  to 
their  members  but  also  to  the  people  of 
the  world.  The  appeal  discusses  the  in- 
ternal situation  in  Poland  today,  and  re- 
lated issues  touch  on  all  the  controversial 
aspects  of  the  Polish  situation. 

Since  this  appeal,  made  on  free  world 
soil,  cannot  be  made  in  Poland  itself,  it 
certainly  merits  attention  and  I  insert 
it  into  the  Record,  feeling  that  it  con- 
tributes substantially  to  one  of  the  con- 
tinuing struggles  of  the  peasants  of  Po- 
land against  Communist  enslavement: 
Appeal  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party— Pol- 
ish Pheasant  Dat  1963 
Fellow  countrymen,  friends,  Peasant  Party 
members,  the  Peasant  Day— a  holiday  of  the 
Polish    people— traditionally    celebrated    on 
Whitsunday  In  Poland  prior   to  World  War 
II— celebrated  even  in  the  underground    In 
the  forests,  during  the  Hitlerite  occupation 
of  Poland— celebrated  en  masse  by  the  Polish 
Peasant   Party   In   the   first   years   after   the 
war— cannot  be  celebrated  under  today's  con- 
ditions In  the  homeland. 

On  all  these  celebrations  held  In  the  cited 
above  circumstances,  the  Peasant  Party 
members,  while  demonstrating  their  strength 
and  will,  demanded  a  free,  democratic  and 
socially  Just  Poland,  protested  always  against 
the  dlctetorships— either  of  the  Sanacja  or 
of  Hitler,  or  of  the  Communists. 

With  their  blood  they  confirmed  their  al- 
legiance   to    the    peasant    Ideology,    to    the 
cause  of  freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
fatherland,  to  the  religion  and  Polish  soil 
Twenty  years  ago.  when  the  Communists 


S  ^/"inf ;!!"'  "'^  German-soviet  Pact 
or  1939  BtUl  did  cooperate  with  the  Ges- 
tapo—the peasant  battalions  In  Poland    the 

mf!^^"?.^"^'^"""  °'  *^«  Peasant  move- 
ment in  the  underground,  openly  with  weap- 

Sinit  .k'^"'^^  ""^  ""*  partition  of  Poland, 
against  the  mass  deportation  of  Polish  chil- 
dren   to   concentration   camps,   against    the 

t^rPoiX'^n^'"  °'  ^°»^^  P^P'"  '^^ 
the   Polish   villages   so   that   Germans   from 

Bessarabia  could  be  settled  there 

lntei*„n"t'""tH°^  °'  P^^°*  battalions  did 
t?«^  ,^L  ®  P"^^^  °'  ^^  implementa- 
tion of  the  partition  of  Poland  along  the 
Sovlet-Hltler  Pact  of  1939.  ^ 

>  ^^^^'  ^^°**  ^^°  ^^'^^ys  faithfully  de- 
fended and  cared  for  the  PoUsh  nation,  do 

fhl  o*"*  *^tJ^^^*  ^  celebrate  In  freedom 
the  Peasant  Day  In  Poland. 

f.Z^I^^^  °'  ^^'^  '°™"  H'tlerite  occupa- 
tion has  been  taken  over  by  the  Soviet 
occupation.  ■^wiet 

*y?^,  '?7^^<*"  ^  "«  homeland  have-  only 
this  right:  To  participate  in  especially  or- 
ganized Communist  manifestations  at  which 
the  Communist  agents  are  praising  the  So- 
viet masters  and  at  which  they  are  told  to 
accept  voluntarily  the  Increased  norms  of 
work  and  quotas  of  production. 

Therefore,  today  on  this  Peasant  Dav— 
when  the  Polish  nation  continues  to  be  en- 
slaved by  the  Communist  masters  and  can- 
not openly  speak  for  Itself,  while  the  War- 
saw agents  of  Moscow  falsify  its  will  and 
opinion— we  together  with  the  Polish  nation 

toruf''         *^^^  ^  *^'  ^*^°^^^  '^  *^*  ^^^^ 

The  enslaved  Polish  nation— oppressed  by 
the  Soviets,  deprived  by  them  of  its  free- 
dom and  Independence,  religious  and  aca- 
demic freedoms,  as  well  as  of  the  right  of 
determining  its  political,  economic,  and  social 
regimes,  has  never  renounced  and  shall 
never  renounce  Its  natural  right  to  a  free 
Ufe  In  a  free,  Independent,  democratic,  and 
socially  Just  Poland,  and  shall  not  rest  until 
such  a  Poland  will  be  won. 

Together  with  the  Polish  nation  we  ex- 
press our  satisfaction  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ever-grbwlng  number  of  peoples  of 
Africa  and  Asia  have  been  recovering  their 
freedom  and  Independent  statehood  Si- 
multaneously we  hold  appropriate  to  remind 
that  the  free  nations  of  the  world  while 
unanimously  granting  the  right  of  national 
self-determination  In  the  whole  wc«-ld— in 
their  self-interest  cannot  IndlfferenUy  watch 
the  fate  of  the  Polish  nation— a  nation  with  • 
a  mlllenlum  of  statehood  and  a  mlllenium 
of  Its  attachment  to  ChrUtendom  and  to 
Western  civilization. 

Therefore,  the  Polish  nation  has  the  right 
to  expect  active  attitude  and  help  from  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  with  regard  to 
Russian  aggressive  imperialism  and  c<Mn- 
munism  directed  from  Moscow— the  two 
ideologies  which  have  enslaved  Poland  and 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Europe,  and  whose  obvious  goal  U  to  Impose 
a  regime  of  Communist  dictatorship  on  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Polish  naUon  we  are  warning  the  free  people 
of  the  world  that  the  planned  aim  of  the 
Communist  dictatorship  in  the  world— is 
dictatorship  masked  behind  the  Marxist  and 
Leninist  slogans  of  the  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  and  the  "dictatorship  of  workers 
and  peasants."  as  well  as  behind  the  false 
peace  slogans — and  that — In  case  of  In- 
activity of  nations  of  the  free  world  it  Is  a 
threat  against  freedcMn  and  Independence  of 
their  own  nations  and  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world  as  well. 

There    Is    no    peaceful    coexistence    when 

there  is  a  matter  of  Ideological  struggle 

says  Khrushchev — c<Mnmunlsm  must  win 

other  Ideologies  m\ist  be  destroyed  and  other 
regimes  must  be  buried. 
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In  order  to  achieve  hU  aim,  he  recom- 
mezKla  and  practices  revolutloaa,  political 
diversion,  racial,  economic  local  war*  he 
caUa  the  hollj  wars.  All  these  means  he 
hlmaeU  Inaplres  and  supplies  we«poDs  and 
ammunition  for  them. 

Finally,  the  Kremlin  Is  not  hiding  that. 
In  case  o€  free  world's  resistance,  it  Is  ready 
to  start  a  nuclear  war  and  destroy  not  only 
peace  but  also  together  with  It  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  hiunan  lives  on  both  sides  of  the 
curtain. 

Por  that  reason,  on  this  Peasant  Day  we 
appeal  to  the  cltlaens  of  the  free  world: 

Do  not  believe  the  falsehoods  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  alleging  that  the  Polish 
nations  as  well  as  other  nations  enslaved 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Central  and 
■•stem  Europe  are  happy  and  do  not  wish 
any  freedom  or  any  change  of  the  regime. 

E>o  not  believe  the  false  propctganda  about 
the  Red  Commissar  Oomulka  and  the  Red 
cardinal  In  Poland. 

So  as  Khrushchev  states  that  there  can  be 
no  pardon  In  the  ideological  struggle — so 
there  can  be  no  fraternization  between  com- 
munism and  Christianity — and  about  this 
Tery  clearly  spoke,  in  his  pubUc  statements, 
the  primate  of  Poland.  Stefan  Cardinal 
WysBynskl.  The  problem  has  been  similarly 
treated  In  Pope  John  XXIII's  two  socially 
progressive  and  peaceloving  encyclicals: 
Ma»t«r  «t  Maglstra  and  Pacem  In  Terrls. 

Any  comparison  of  Oomulka.  Khrushchev's 
agent  In  Poland,  with  the  primate  of  Poland 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  is  not  only  an 
Insult  for  the  primate,  but  also  for  the 
whole  nation.  For  the  nation  suppwrts  the 
cardinal  without  any  reservations  dxie  to 
his  determined  stajQd  against  Communist 
efforts  to  take  away  from  Polish  hearts  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  to  demoralize  the  Polish 
youth  by  means  of  atheist  propaganda 

We  appeal  to  the  free  world : 

You  must  be  vigilant,  active,  and  always 
ready.  VlgUant  about  danger  of  the  Soviet 
world  aigreesion,  acUve  in  the  struggle 
again^  ft-lsehood,  diversion,  and  Communist 
•ggreeslon.  You  must  be  morally  strong  and 
ready  foe  sacrlflces.  You  have  to  be  well 
»rmed,  ycu  must  be  always  ready  since  you 
don't  knew  the  day  or  the  hour  when  Mos- 
cow's dictator,  threatened  from  inside 
pressed  by  China  and  Soviet  Internal  eco- 
nomic and  political  difficulties,  out  of  despair 
In  order  to  save  hU  dictatorial  regime  and 
personal  position,  may  set  on  the  world 
war  rn  conflagration. 

In  the  service  of  Moscow,  Warsaw  Com- 
munists seU  out  the  interests  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

-On  this  Peasant  Day— we  do  stigmatize 
and  accuse  Moscow's  Warsaw  agents  with 
Oomulka  at  their  head,  for  their  having  sold 
out  the  very  vital  Polish  national  Interests 
to  Moscow's  imperialism  and  Communist  ag- 
gression against  the  free  world. 

Countless  proofs  to  support  this  accusa- 
tion cannot  be  contained  in  this  appeal. 

It  U  enough  to  analyze  the  roster  of  Oo- 
mulka's  many  trips  to  the  U.S.SJl..  BlaJo- 
wleza  Forest,  or  East  Germany.  Analyze  his 
visit  to  the  Berlin  wall,  these  last  years  aa  a 
ta^vellng  salesman  for  Khrushchev  In  the 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia.  Look  to 
what  they  were  doing.  Rapackl  on  Cuba 
Cyranklewicz  in  Mexico,  Lange  In  India' 
Marek  Thee  in  Laos.  etc.  Look  at  the  pact 
concluded  by  the  Communist  with  the  Peron- 
Istas  in  Argentine.  Should  one  need  more 
proof? 

As  Khrushchev  himself  admitted,  the  ini- 
tiative to  create  a  more  precise  apparatus 
with  which  stricter  controls  and  a  more  ef- 
ficient exploltatlcm  of  the  enslaved  coun- 
tries could  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of 
Moscow— the  reorganization  of  the  Oome- 
con— has  been  no  one  else's  but  Oomulka's 
of  Poland.  v^u^uiu  ■ 


With  great  sums  of  money  extracted  from 
the  Polish  economy,  the  Polish  Communists 
are  helping  out  the  SovieU  to  carry  out  their 
economic  diversion  and  worldwide  Commu- 
nist aggression  aU  over  the  world:  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

With  hard-earned  money  of  the  Polish 
people,  against  their  Interest,  with  Polish 
coal,  with  food  supplied  by  Poland — even 
using  the  Imported  wheat — Oomulka  has 
been  helping  Ulbrlcht  to  overcome  his  short- 
ages caused  by  the  fast  tempo  of  communi- 
zatlon  of  Eastern  Oermany.  and  above  all. 
caused  by  the  speedy  and  violent  collectiv- 
ization of  East  German  agriculture. 

Sacrificing  the  moet  vital  national  Inter- 
ests, the  Communists  are  investing  huge 
Buma  of  money  Into  newly  opened  mines  In 
the  Soviet  Byeloriissla  Instead  of  using  those 
Investments  for  exploitation  of  potassium  in 
Poland— a  mineral  already  discovered  whose 
location  and  potential  are  known. 

The  Joint  investments  of  Warsaw  and 
Krupp  both  In  Poland  and  the  U.S.SJl.  Is  a 
demonstraUon  that  Oomulka  has  found 
common  language  with  the  capital  of  West- 
em  Germany  at  a  time  when  big  West  Ger- 
man industrial  concerns  have  been  contin- 
ually refiislng  to  Indemnify  the  Polish  vic- 
tims Of  Hitler's  concentration  and  forced 
labor  camps — to  pay  indemnity  to  those  who 
were  forced  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  big 
Industrial  cartels. 

General  Spychalskl.  the  chief  "polltruk" 
of  Oomulka  in  the  Polish  Army,  during  his 
"visit"  together  with  General  Hofman  from 
East  Berlin  with  the  Polish  garrisons  on  the 
recovered  territories  In  Poland  has  given 
the  Polish  regiments  stationed  there  the 
names  of  German  antl-Pasclst  fighters.  One 
could  forgive  Spychalskl  visiting  East  Oer- 
many now  and  presenting  to  the  German 
Communist  regiments  the  busts  not  only  of 
Swlerczewskl.  but  also  of  Marchlewskl.  Rosa 
Luxemburg  and  other  international  Com- 
munUts.  who  though  of  Polish  origin — lived 
and  passed  away  as  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
man Communist  Party  and  as  such  they  al- 
ways faithfully  served  the  interests  of  Mos- 
cow. 

However,  no  one  can  forgive  him  the  dec- 
orating of  Germans  for  their  services  In  the 
struggle  for  People's  Poland  when,  after  hav- 
ing Joined  the  Communist  cause,  as  former 
Hitler's  executioners  of  Poles,  later  in  the 
ranks  of  the  PPR  (Polish  Communist  Party) 
they  were  again  murdering  Poles  in  Silesia. 

We  accuse  the  Warsaw  Communists  for 
the  wasting  of  hard-earned  money  of  the 
Polish  people  with  which  to  finance  diver- 
sion and  espionage  among  the  exiles  In  the 
free  world  carried  out  by  Oomulka's  agents 
for  the  benefit  of  Moscow. 

We  accuse  them  for  having  stopped  fae 
repatriation  of  Poles  from  the  U.S.SR  and 
thus  sacrificing  the  lives  of  about  2  mlUlon 
Poles  to  disappear  in  the  Soviets. 

We  accuse  them  for  the  crime  of  polono- 
clde — being  committed  In  the  form  of  legal- 
ized abortions  xinder  the  guise  of  the  so- 
called  policy  of  birth  control.  This  Is  the 
helping  out  of  Moscow  In  the  work  of  biologi- 
cal destruction  of  the  Polish  nation. 

We  accuse  them  for  their  destruction  of 
the  Polish  nation  through  the  antlworker 
and  antlpeasant  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion only  deepens  the  genuine  misery  and 
shortages  caused  by  the  unproductive  Com- 
munist economy,  as  well  as  by  the  Commu- 
nist explolUtlon  for  the  benefit  of  Muscovite 
imperialism  and  financing  of  Communist 
world  aggression. 

We  accuse  the  Polish  Communists  for  their 
Oerman-Kaisers-llke  extermination  policy 
with  regard  to  the  peasants.  Like  during  the 
Kaisers  the  Conununlsts  are  expropriating 
peasant  land  and  giving  it  to  the  sovkhoees. 
Uke  during  the  Kaisers  the  peasants  are 
being  deprived  of  their  family  homesteads 


They  are  doing  this  despite  the  fact  that 
they  know  that  all  forAgn  trade  transac- 
tions with  the  West  do  supply  the  Warsaw 
treasury  with  60  percent  of  hard  currency 
and  this  high  percentage  is  earned  by  the 
expcwt  of  agricultural  products  and  food 
processed  goods  toward  which  the  Polish 
peasant  has  contributed  in  fourfold  ways: 

1.  In  the  form  of  cheap  compulsory  de- 
liveries to  the  State; 

2.  In  the  form  of  high  prices  for  coal 
which  the  peasant  may  get  only  after  the 
delivery  of  compulsory  quotas;  • 

3.  In  the  form  of  an  especially  high  taxa- 
tion of  private  farming;  and 

4.  In  the  form  of  higher  fees  for  use  of 
tractor  services,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc. 

Assembled  on  this  Peasant  Day,  we  do 
request  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Brttaln — both  coresponslble 
for  the  Teheran  and  Yalta  decisions— to 
present  the  question  of  freedom  of  Poland 
and  other  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
on   the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  request  that  the  question  of  the  Katyn 
murder  be  submitted  to  the  UJ».  for  delib- 
eration. 

We  request  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  recognize  the  border  on  the 
Oder  and  Nelsse. 

Recognizing  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Po- 
land based  on  the  Riga  Treaty  we  request 
that  freedom  and  Independence  bo  restored 
to  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Byelorussia 
and  Ukraine  so  that  a  federation  of  these 
free  and  Independent  nations  with  Poland 
may  be  formed.  Such  a  federation  would 
enable  these  nations  to  establish  better  mu- 
tual relationships  and  cooperation  and  It 
would  further  create  a  basis  for  the  forma- 
tion of  another  federation  Including  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary.  Rumania.  Yugoslavia  Al- 
bania, and  Bulgaria. 

Hereby  we  are  voicing  our  opinion  against 
the  prevailing  view  that  a  restoration  of 
freedom  and  Independence  to  Ukralna  would 
bo  upsetting  the  hUtorlcal  rights  of  Russia 
Such  a  view  Is  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
tinuing recognition  of  Imperialistic  rights 
of  old  Tsarist  Russia. 

We  request  that  the  Soviets  and  the  War- 
saw regime  fulfill  the  Potsdam  decisions 
which  did  provide  above  all  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  armed  forces  from  Poland 
for  respect  of  rellgioxis  and  political  free- 
doms, as  well  as  of  free,  unfettered  and 
democratic  elections  in  Poland. 

We  request  that  the  Red  Army  and  all 
other  Soviet  functionaries  be  withdrawn 
from  Poland. 

We  request  respect  for  full  religious  free- 
doms In  Poland,  repatriation  of  Poles  from 
the  US.SJ*..  freeing  of  all  political  prisoners, 
restoration  of  freedom  of  speech,  opinion, 
association  and  the  right  to  a  free  and  true 
self-government,  the  right  to  form  free  po-  ' 
lltlcal  parties,  cooperative,  professional 
youth,  and  cultural  organizations. 

We  request  that  truly  free  and  demo- 
cratic election  under  the  International  con- 
trol be  carried  out  In  Poland. 

On  this  Peasant  Day  while  sending  our 
heartiest  greetings  to  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters In  Poland  we  do  pledge  that  despite 
many  obstacles  and  unfriendly  winds  on 
the  International  arena  we  shall  always  faith- 
fully serve  and  fight  for  a  free,  democratic, 
and  socially  just  Poland. 

We  deeply  do  believe  that  only  the  res- 
toration of  freedom,  democracy,  and  social 
Justice  In  Poland  and  other  countries  en- 
slaved by  the  agrresslon  of  the  Muscovite  Im- 
perialism and  world  communism  may  give 
mankind  the  condition  of  life  In  peace,  proper 
development,  and  progress. 

Stjpbkmk  Exzcirrrvi  Committee 

or  THx  Polish  Peasaijt  Partt, 
Stanislaw  Mikolajcztk.  Chairman. 
Tadeusz  Paui..  Secretary  General. 
Washington.  June  1963. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  J.  S. 
McDonnell,  president  of  the  McE>onnell 
Aircraft  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  maker  of  the 
Mercury  and  Gemini  spacecraft,  recently 
dedicated  a  new  planetarium  in  St.  Louis. 
In  his  speech  Mr.  McDonnell  outlined  the 
important  role  which  this  planetarium 
will  play  in  the  f utuie  of  space  education. 
An  importauit  achievement  in  itself,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  great  planetariums  in 
the  world.  In  addition,  however,  it  will 
have  an  important  educational  role,  as 
Mr.  McDonnell's  speech  points  out.  To 
help  give  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
objective  of  this  new  St.  Louis  Plane- 
tarium. I  am  placing  the  dedicatory  re- 
marks of  Mr.  McDonnell  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point : 

St.  Lottis  PLAjriTARruM  Dedication 
(Address  by  J.  S.  McDonnell) 
Mrs.  Bnmgard.  Mayor  Tucker.  Mr.  Gunn, 
Congressman  Curtis.  Mr.  Roos,  distinguished 
guests,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  St. 
Louis  community.  America  Is  now  a  space- 
faring  naUon.  and  so  I  will  tolk  to  you  to- 
night In  space-faring  terms. 

And  It  came  to  pass  In  the  etu-ly  years  of 
the  age  of  aeronautics  that  there  was  an  un- 
\isual  city  located  deep  In  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica, famous  in  history  for  the  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis.  Now.  in  the  earlier  age  of  aeronautics 
Just  36  years  ago,  the  tiny  single-engine 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  piloted  by  Lone  Eagle 
Lindbergh  and  backed  by  leaders  of  St.  Louis, 
liad — for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
planet  called  Earth — flown  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean  alone  and  nonstop.  In  those  early 
days  of  the  age  of  aeronautics.  Lindbergh's 
achievement  was  likened  to  the  daring  voy- 
age of  Columbus  sailing  westward  in  1492 
across  the  boimdless  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Now.  in  this  evermore  rapidly  ascending 
spiral  of  science  and  engineering.  America  is 
a  space-faring  nation  in  the  age  of  astro- 
nauUcs.  and  so  it  Is  most  fitting  that  the 
creative  people  of  St.  Louis  have  designed 
and  have  built  the  first  spacecraft,  known 
as  Mercury,  m  which  the  first  free  men  have 
Journeyed  into  space,  although  we  were  aU 
with  them  In  spirit,  most  recently  to  the  ex- 
tent of  600.000  miles  Including  22  days  and 
22  nights  of  45  minutes  each,  nonstop  In  34 
hours  from  lift-off  to  down -splash. 

It  Is  also  fitting  that  the  free  world's  next 
Improved  1964  model  spacecraft,  namely  the 
3.75-ton  twin-astronaut  Gemini,  is  right 
now  being  designed  and  built  by  St.  Louls- 
ans  to  pioneer  and  practice  rendezvous  In 
epace  and  perhaps  to  become  the  versatile 
workhorse  of  space. 

And  so  It  came  to  pass,  In  this  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  town,  that  It  was  natural  and  tjrplcal 
to  their  style,  that  in  1955  AD.  the  citizens 
wanted  a  planeiarlum  and  voted  to  tax  them- 
selves for  same,  and  after  a  few  trials  and 
tribulations,  here  It  Is!  It  Is  significant 
that  the  good  mayor  of  St.  Louis  gave  only 
one  directive  to  Oyo  Obata.  the  brilliant 
architect:  what  was  wanted  was  a  planetar- 
ium unique  to  St.  Louis  and  symbolic  of 
the  Space  Age.  And  now  here  It  stands 
before  you  in  all  of  its  pure  mathematical 
beauty.  The  sweeping  curves  (created  by 
rotaUng  one  straight  line  at  an  angle  around 
a   second  vertical  line  with   which   It  does 


not  Intersect)  forming  a  hyperbola  In 
silhouette,  are  indeed  truly  symbolic  of  the 
space  age.  and  directly  suggest  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  celestial  universe,  because 
the  largest  comets  sweeping  through  our 
solar  system  from  outer  space  describe  hyper- 
bolic paths  around  our  sun.  Furthermore, 
if  you  attend  a  lecture  in  the  planetarium's 
star  chamber  you  may  hear  the  sounds  of 
rockets  blasting  off  for  the  moon,  the  silence 
of  deep  space  and  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
the  latter  from  8  strereophonlc  high-fidelity 
speakers,  truly  symbolic  of  the  space  age. 

What  is  the  long-term  significance,  to  St. 
Louis,  of  the  planetarliun  and  the  space  age? 
I  believe  that  space  science  and  exploration 
are  here  to  stay  and  will  continue  at  a  high 
rate  of  activity  because  of  four  basic  factors. 
First  factor:  Whether  we  like  It  or  not, 
there  Is  a  space  race  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  world. 

Second  factor:  From  the  military  stand- 
point we  can  never  tell  when  some  new  dis- 
covery in  space  science  and  exploration  will 
have  the  potentiality  of  leading  eventually 
to  military  control  of  the  earth,  so  we  have 
to  do  It  whether  we  want  to  or  not. 

Third  factor:  Even  without  the  first  and 
second  factors,  the  nature  of  the  soul  of 
man  Is  such  that  man  wants  to  discover  and 
explore  everything  that  he  Is  able  to  discover 
and  explore.  Man's  flight  from  earth  to  the 
moon  and  the  planets  will  be  the  most  prodi- 
gious adventure  in  his  history.  TTie  hard 
work,  the  self-discii^lne.  and  the  soaring 
spirit  of  man,  which  has  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  this  great  achievement,  will  not  stop 
now.  I  believe  it  wUl  have  no  end  as  long  as 
man  exists  on  earth. 

Fourth  factor:  Permeating  all  of  tills  ac- 
tivity there  will  be  a  vast  program  of  scien- 
tific research  in  almost  all  of  the  known  aci- 
ences.  and  from  both  basic  research  and 
applied  research  there  will  in  the  end  inevi- 
tably be  many  applications  to  everyday  life 
on  earth  whlcli  wUl  be  stimulating  to  o\ir 
business  economy  in  many  ways,  and  that 
means  Jobs,  I  am  speaking  not  of  months  and 
years  to  come,  but  of  decades  and  centuries 
to  come. 

Does  the  St.  Louis  region  wish  to  be  a  vital 
part  in  the  age  of  astronautics?  Of  course 
we  do.  St.  Louis  already  has  a  good  founda- 
tion in  space  age  engineering  and  space  age 
manufacturing;  St.  Louis  already  has  tills 
wonderful  planetarlxmv  &nd  St.  Louis  al- 
ready has  many  fine  educational  institutions. 
What  Is  needed  next?  It's  inspiring  for  us 
to  lift  up  otir  eyes  to  the  stars,  but  then  it 
does  no  good  unless  we  do  something  about 
it.  One  obvioiis  next  step  Is  to  increase  our 
educational  efforts  In  the  space  sciences  in 
order  to  have  a  real  foundation  for  the 
future. 

In  this  respect  I  have  a  specific  J400.000 
educational  prc^xjsal  to  make  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and 
Washln^rton  University,  defined  in  four 
programs: 

First  program:  It  Is  proposed  tliat  in  addi- 
tion to  the  planetarliim's  present  excellent 
public  lecture  program,  a  new  series  of  teach- 
ing programs  be  initiated  at  the  planetarium 
from  the  first  grade  of  grammar  school 
through  college.  This  would  be  the  first 
time  in  the  world  that  a  planetarium  would 
be  used  as  a  teaching  laboratory  directly  to 
support  the  science  curriculum  of  the  com- 
munity schools. 

Second  program:  An  additional  educa- 
tional program  at  Washington  University 
with  emphasis  on  high  caliber  graduate  and 
research  work  under  five  professorships  in 
the  Various  space  sciences,  of  which  the  first 
would  be  provided  by  McDonnell,  in  the  hope 
that  other  leaders  would  thereby  be  inspired 
to  provide  the  other  four  professorships  such 
as  astrophysics,  radio  astronomy,  plasma/ 
magnetohydronamlcs,  planetary  sciences, 
quantum  electronics,  or  related  fields  bearing 
directly  on  space  science. 


Third  program:  It  Is  prc^Kwed  that  adult 
education  courses  In  astronomy,  celestial 
navigation,  space  exploration  and  space  sci- 
ences be  made  available  through  the  plane- 
tatrium.  There  ought  also  b.e  provided 
courses  in  space  sciences  for  specialized 
groups  such  as  engineers,  teachers,  and 
others  with  a  real  and  useful  Interest  in  the 
subject. 

Fourth  program:  It  Is  proposed  that  a  lec- 
tureship program  be  established  whereby 
distinguished  authorities  in  the  space  scien- 
ces will  be  Invited  to  come  to  St.  Louis  to 
participate  In  the  activities  of  the  plane- 
tarium and  the  community. 

In  order  to  get  tills  entire  program  started 
on  an  excellent  bitsls,  I  will  pledge  a  gift  of 
$400,000  which  should  be  ample  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  for  the  first  6  years. 

Within  the  next  several  dajrs,  I  will  pre- 
sent this  proposal  In  writing,  and  I  wish  to 
express  deep  appreciation  for  the  fine  and 
helpful  collaboration  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Schwelghauser,  Michael  Wltunskl,  Prof. 
Robert  N.  Varney,  and  Provost  George  E. 
Pake,  without  which  this  preliminary  pro- 
posal would  not  have  been  possible. 

I  invite  you  again  to  look  at  this  beautiful 
utUitarian  planetarium.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  excltln^j  design,  equaUy  brilliant 
in  space  age  hyp.»rbolic  symbolism  and  also 
in  its  relnforcet?  concrete  materialization, 
and  pointing  fro:n  earth  to  outer  space  and 
the  stars;  Is  It  any  wonder  that  this  com- 
bination has  Inspired  this  old  Scotsman  to 
try  to  help  establish  It  also  as  both  a  83rm- 
bol  and  an  institution  of  space  age  educa- 
tion; and  h«>w  fitting  is  its  motto  "Per  aspera 
ad  astra,"  whlcli  means  "hard  work  to  the 
stars" — a  flttinf  part  of  the  spirit  of  St. 
Louis — a  fitting  step  on  the  way  to  one  of 
St.  Louis'  new  Images:  Leader  «.n  space 
science  and  explDratlon. 


Yondi  Employment  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   mw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Robert  P.  Wagner,  Jr.,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  resquesting  support 
for  the  President's  youth  employment 
bill,  if  and  when  it  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  view  of  the  great  record  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  its  mayor  on  behalf  of 
social  programs,  I  think  it  singularly  ap- 
propriate that  his  letter  be  inserted  in 
the  Record.  I  am  particularly  aware  of 
this  fact  in  view  of  the  mobilization  for 
youth  project  in  my  district  on  the  lower 
east  side  of  Manhattan  wherein  I  at- 
tended a  ceremony  opening  a  gas  station 
on  Monday,  June  3,  1963.  which  is  being 
operated  by  youths  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  on  the  streets  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  unemployed. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  em- 
ployment projects  arranged  for  by  the 
mobilization  for  youth  to  which  the  city 
has  contributed  $1.4  million  annually 
for  a  few  years. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  today  I  have  included  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  May  23,  1963,  particularizing  in  great- 
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er  detail  than  I  have  mentioned  herein 
the  work  of  the  mobilization  for  youth 
program. 

The  mayor's  letter  follows : 

Crrr  or  Nmr  Tokk. 
OmcB  or  TRX  Matok. 
New  York,  NY..  May  23,  1963. 
Hon.  LaoNAXo  Pakbstxot, 
Houte  of  ReT»-esentat\ve3. 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dbab  CoHOMaasMAit  FAmssTKiN:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  wtk.  your  support  for  tbe  President's 
youth  employment  bUl  when  it  reaches  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shortly. 
As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
this  bill,  and  It  now  requires  favorable  action 
by  the  House. 

New  York's  congressional  representatives 
are  In  an  enviable  position  to  testify  to  the 
wisdom  of  public  investment  In  youth  train- 
ing and  employment  programs.  For  you  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  State  and  local  governments  in  this 
field  such  as:  the  Youth  Employment  Serv- 
ice of  the  State  Employment  Service,  and  the 
special  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment programs  for  school  dropouts  spon- 
sored by  the  State  and  local  departments  of 
education.  Here  In  New  York  City  we  are 
contributing  91.4  million  annually  to  the 
Mobilization  for  Youth  project  on  Manhat- 
tan's Lower  East  Side.  A  large  part  of  that 
expenditure  goes  to  support  youth  work, 
training,  and  placement  programs. 

The  programs  I  have  named  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  many  and  varied  youth  em- 
ployment activities  underway  In  our  State. 
Total  expendltiires  for  all  youth  develop- 
ment activities  now  constitute  a  sizable 
proportion  of  State  and  city  expendltiires. 
For  example,  we  are  spending  91.1  billion  of 
our  $3.7  billion  budget  In  New  York  City  for 
educational,  social,  health,  and  recreational 
services  for  children  and  youth.  Much  of 
the  good  work  we  are  doing  may,  however. 
be  undone  or  wasted  In  cases  where  unem- 
ployed youth  lose  skills  and  motivation  and 
fall  to  develop  their  potential  because  of  en- 
forced Idleness. 

Youth  power  Is  our  moet  precious  na- 
tional and  local  asset.  Since  local  govern- 
ment budgets  are  already  badly  strained, 
largely  in  order  to  provide  youth  develop- 
ment resources,  It  Is  both  fair  and  Just  that 
the  National  Oovemment  contribute  finan- 
cial assistance  and  program  leadership  to  this 
essential  public  undertaking. 

I  urge  again  your  support  of  the  President's 
total  youth  program  and  particularly  yoxir 
support  of  the  youth  employment  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBXXT    F.    Wagnoi, 

Mayor. 

Figures  Refute  AdministratioD  Rosy  Pic- 
hire  of  Balance  of  Payments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPliESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite  of 
the  optimistic  statements  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  administration  oCBclals 
continue  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  in  trouble  on  our  balance 
of  payments  and  that  there  Is  no  drain 
on  our  gold  supply,  the  figures  prove  oth- 
erwise It  is  time  the  President  stop  mis- 
leading the  American  people,  tell  them 
the  truth,  and  take  positive  action  to  pro- 


tect our  gold  supply  and  the  value  of  our 

currency. 

The  following  Item  from  the  Washing- 
ton World  of  May  10  reports  the  drain 
on  our  gold  reserves  Is  up  50  percent: 

VB.  Oou)  Okain  Up  50  PiaciNT 
StatUtlcs  for  the  flrst  quarter  of  1963  show 
an  alarming  Increase  In  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit.  Based  on  the  early  19«3  figure, 
the  annual  rate  of  the  deficit  wUi  rise  to 
•3.3  billion,  a  Jump  of  60  percent  over  the 
actual  figure  for  all  of  1962. 

According  to  Government  economists  the 
rise  Is  largely  due  to  the  east  coast  dock  strike 
and  Its  Impact  on  exporU  An  added  factor 
Ls  failure  of  foreign  naUona  to  repay  debts. 

As  a  result,  the  gold  outflow  continues  and 
foreign  confidence  In  the  US.  dollar  wanes. 
Although  the  deficit  Is  not  quite  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  M  billion  of  the  "years 
1968-flO.  It  stlU  remains  a  serious  ctiallenge  to 
the  economy. 


Hit  Holineit  Pope  John  XXI!! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Pope  John  XXm  has  deprived 
the  Catholic  world  of  a  beloved  father, 
the  Christian  world  of  a  true  shepherd, 
and  the  entire  world  of  a  good  friend. 
For  truly  Pope  John  was  a  friend  to  all 
people  of  good  will  everywhere  as  his 
great  encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terris"  re- 
veals. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  his  great  dream  and  undertaking  in 
the  Ecumenical  Council  but  he  did  lay 
the  ground  work  for  the  bridging  of  dif- 
ferences among  religions.  I  pray  that 
the  spirit  of  eciimenism  will  be  with  us 
all  through  his  successor  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Though  Pope  John  had  a  long  list  of 
titles,  the  one  that  seemed  to  fit  him  best 
was  that  of  "Ponttfex— Brldgebullder." 
Morris  West,  the  noted  Australian  au- 
thor, expressed  this  so  beautifully  in  a 
recent  article  in  Life,  as  follows: 

BuiLDEK  or  BamcKs  roB  Us  Pooa  Devils 
(By  Morris  L.  West) 

I  am  very  close  to  tears  as  I  begin  to  set 
down  these  words.  What  can  I  say  of  a 
man  so  manifestly  good,  so  manifestly  the 
victim — or  is  It  the  victor — In  a  drama  of 
divine  Irony  whose  poignant  prayer  as  he 
lies  stricken  Is  not  for  the  salvation  of  his 
own  soul  but  for  the  salvation  of  a  work 
begun  In  the  name  of  God? 

I  have  no  dignity  In  the  church.  I  have 
no  personal  merit  to  commend  mc  for  the 
task  of  writing  a  eulogy,  save  perhaps  this — 
that  I  am.  In  the  spirit,  a  stimibilng  son 
of  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalli.  And,  as  a  son, 
I  want  to  say  what  bis  living  and  the 
thought  of  his  dying  have  meant  to  me  and 
to  other  souls  still  vagrant  on  this  puzzling 
planet. 

I  live  12.000  miles  from  Rome.  I  stand 
with  550  million  other  believers  on  the  low- 
est level  of  the  complex  hierarchic  order  of 
the  church.  But  I  wander  widely  and  I  am 
troubled  by  the  spectacle  of  misery  and  pov- 
erty, and  Injustice  and  oppression,  and  the 
million  faces  of  despair.    I  wrestle  dally  with 


the  mystery  of  how  all  this  could  have  Is- 
sued, as  the  deposit  of  faith  affirms  it  does, 
from  the  single  creative  act  of  an  aU-good 
and  all-knowing  divinity. 

To  me  Angelo  Roncalli  presented  himself 
always  as  a  man  who  carried  the  burden 
of  the  same  mystery,  who  shared  the  agony 
that  It  Imposes  on  the  human  spirit,  who 
knew  the  wild  and  risky  leap  demanded 
by  the  act  of  faith — and  who  knew,  too. 
from  how  many  millions  the  grace  to  make 
it  has  been  withheld. 

From  the  day  of  his  election  the  makers 
of  legends  were  busy  about  him.  But  even 
they  could  not  obscure  the  true  nature  of 
this  man — shrewd,  pragmatic,  kindly,  too 
simple  to  be  seduced  by  eminence,  too 
gregarious  to  be  happy  In  the  baroque  en- 
clave of  the  Vatican,  a  man  with  a  sense  of 
fraternity  and  a  gift  of  compassion  which 
even  tlie  formalities  of  Vatican  conununl- 
catlon  could  not  distort. 

The  Romans  named  him  vm  Papa  slm- 
patlco.  And  everyone  wished  he  were 
younger,  so  ttiat  the  Imprint  of  his  person- 
ality might  be  deeper  on  the  corporate  life 
of  the  church  and  the  common  life  of  the 
world.  We  had  had  a  surfeit  of  princes 
and  politicians  and  theologians — even  of 
conventional  saints.  We  needed  a  man  who 
spoke  the  language  of  the  heart,  who  un- 
derstood that  the  dialog  of  God  with 
man  is  carried  on  In  terms  far  different 
from  the  semantics  of  professional  philoso- 
phers.    We  have  had  him  too  briefly. 

Many  of  my  generaUon  felt  that  the  tra- 
ditional relationship  t>etween  clergy  and  the 
people  tiad  become  defective.  We  acknowl- 
edged without  reservation  the  dignity  of 
the  priestly  ofllce.  Its  divine  function  in  the 
renewal  of  the  sacrlflclal  act  and  In  the  dis- 
pensation of  sacramental  grace.  We  re- 
spected the  abnegation  and  dedication  Im- 
ix»ed  by  the  celibate  state.  We  supported 
our  pastors  according  to  their  needs  and  our 
capacities.  We  built  schools  and  monaster- 
ies and  hospitals.  We  financed  missions  and 
works  of  charity.  We  carried  double  and 
triple  burdens  to  educate  our  children  In  the 
faith. 

But  many  ot  us  felt,  not  without  reason, 
that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
maglsterlum  of  the  hierarchy — their  author- 
ity as  moral  arbiters,  interpreters  of  dogma 
and  administrators  oS  the  temporal  structure 
of  the  church.  We  felt  that  there  was  not 
enough  understanding  of  their  mlnlsterlum — 
the  service  of  the  Creattw  through  and  by 
spiritual  and  temporal  service  rendered  to 
the  people. 

In  half  a  generation  the  vista  of  the  uni- 
verse had  exploded  into  galactic  dimensions. 
The  human  spirit  was  being  submitted  to 
monstrous  tensions — moral,  pcriltlcal,  eco- 
nomic. And  while  we  clung  desperately  to 
the  deposit  of  faith,  we  longed  for  a  renewal 
of  the  Intellectual  and  pastoral  life  of  the 
Church  so  that  we  nUght  live — through  the 
faith — hopefully  and  actively  in  the  world 
into  which  we  were  born. 

We  were  not  oenobites.  We  were  men  of 
the  20th  century  and  we  could  not  opt  out 
ot  it.  We  were  not  only  members  of  a 
church,  we  were  members  of  the  diverse  hu- 
man family  as  well  and  we  could  not  opt 
out  of  that  either.  It  was  like  the  breaking 
of  a  new  day  when  we  heard  the  call  of 
John  XXin  for  an  agglornamento — for  an 
updating  of  the  church,  her  manners,  her 
customs  and  her  interpretation  of  the  de- 
posit of  faith  into  the  language  of  this  mil- 
lennial century. 

When  John  Xxm  was  elected  pontiff,  he 
abrogated  nothing  of  the  primacy  of  his  of- 
fice. Yet  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make 
himself  more  readily  avallshle  to  his  broth- 
er bishops.  Later  he  intervened  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  E^cumenical  Council  and  In  the 
lobbylngs  of  its  members  to  affirm  that  the 
Roman  Curia  was  not  the  Pope,  and  that 
the   Pope   was   brother    to   every   bishop   In 
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Christendom   and   servant   of   every   human 
soul  in  the  world. 

Of  all  the  recent  Popes.  It  seems  that 
John  XXin  has  been  least  afraid  of  schism, 
of  heresy  or  of  the  militancy  of  non -Chris- 
tian religions.  A  man  of  simple  faith,  he 
believed  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  in  the  promise  of  perpetuity  made  by 
Christ  to  the  church.  He  put  no  store  In 
Interdicts  or  excommunication  because  he 
was  also  a  man  of  simple  charity  who  un- 
derstood that,  although  human  beings  are 
limited  by  God's  covenant  with  them.  God 
Himself  Is  not  so  limited.  He  knew  that  all 
men  must  live  with  the  burdens  and  con- 
fusions of  their  own  history,  and  that  sal- 
vation or  damnation  hangs.  In  the  last  re- 
sort, upon  God's  Judgment  of  the  final  di- 
rection of  a  man's  will — toward  Him  or  away 
from  Him.  He  claimed  without  reservation 
his  right  as  the  supreme  pastor  to  preach 
truth  and  refute  error,  but  he  gave  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  ready  at  all  times  to  su- 
spend Judgment  on  human  confusion  and 
human  delinquency.  All  other  pontiffs  knew 
these  things — preached  them,  too.  What 
has  made  John  XXIII  so  different  Is  his 
lively  and  intimate  sense  of  their  applica- 
tion to  the  commerce  of  life.  Immortally 
reflected  In  "Pacem  In  Terris,"  his  encyclical 
on  peace. 

I  am  chary  of  miracles;  but  I  think  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  miracle  In  the  way  Pope 
John  managed  to  Impress  his  charity  upon 
the  church  and  upon  the  world.  Most  peo- 
ple have  seen  him  only  In  photographs.  His 
own  voice  has  not  often  been  heard.  Mainly 
his  words  Altered  out  to  the  faithful  through 
newspaper  reports  and  the  variant  voices  of 
preachers,  good  and  bad.  But  somehow  we 
have  all  felt  him.  and  felt  that  God  was 
with  him.  In  his  hands  the  crosier  of  the 
bishop  has  meant  what  it  was  meant  to 
mean — the  crook  of  the  kindly  shepherd,  to 
whom  the  wayworn  and  the  stragglers  meant 
more  than  those  penned  safely  In  the  sheep- 
fold. 

When  he  was  elected  Pope,  he  became  heir 
to  a  long  list  of  titles:  Bishop  of  Rome,  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Successor  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Univer- 
sal Church.  Patriarch  of  the  West,  Primate 
of  Italy.  Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  the 
Roman  Province.  Sovereign  of  the  Vatican 
City  State.  Yet  the  title  which  has  seemed 
to  sit  most  comfortably  on  him  is  that  of 
Pontifex:  the  builder  of  bridges.  He  goes 
too  soon  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished, 
but  the  bridges  he  planned  are  already 
abuildlng— bridges  of  understanding  and 
tolerance  between  the  separated  families  of 
Christendom  and  the  nations  of  East  and 
West. 

The  formula  on  which  he  based  all  his 
architectiire  was  very  simple:  "I  have  tried 
to  preserve  my  calm  and  balance  while  in- 
vestigating and  evaluating  things  and  per- 
sons about  me.  ever  concerned  more  with 
that  which  unites  than  with  that  which 
divides.  •  •  •" 

He  was  never  a  polemical  man.  He  dis- 
liked contention  and  preferred  to  rely  upon 
discussion  and  persuasive  prompting  rather 
than  to  Invoke  the  authority  of  his  office. 
He  ordered  that  even  the  admonitions  and 
of  the  holy  office  be  couched  in  moderate 
language  so  that  men  of  good  will  might 
have  room  to  move  through  the  most  risky 
speculations  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
truth.  He  was  never  a  political  man.  He 
was  a  diplomat  long  enough  to  know  that 
political  action  creates  more  problems  than 
it  solves. 

There  was  a  great  boldness  in  his  plan- 
ning, a  devastating  directness.  He  encour- 
aged the  most  daring  speculations  of  mod- 
ern theology,  and  he  lent  the  weight  of 
his  Influence  to  those  ecimienlcal  dialogues 
which  aimed  at  breaking  down  semanUc 
and  historic  barriers  between  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  theologians. 
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There  are  some  in  the  church  who  were 
disappointed  because  he  did  not  take  a  more 
mlUtiut  line  against  Russian  communism. 
There  are  some  who  were  shocked  because 
lie  accepted  birthday  greetings  from  the 
Premier  of  Russia  and  then  received  his 
son-in-law  In  private  audience.  Yet  the  In- 
cident illuminated  his  whole  attitude  to 
the  affairs  of  human  souls.  He  knew  that 
every  society  and  every  system  survives  by 
virtue  of  what  is  good  in  It.  Just  as  human 
beings  are  kept  from  the  ultimate  madness 
of  despair  by  that  In  their  nature  which  Is 
good  and  conformable  to  a  Divine  pattern. 

John  XXni  Is  to  leave  us — a  great  man, 
and  a  great  Pope.  For  this  very  reason  there 
is  rare  tragedy  in  his  passing.  The  tragedy 
is  that,  having  begun  so  much,  he  will  not 
be  permitted  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor; 
he  has  seen  only  the  flrst  faint  buds.  Yet 
in  this,  as  in  all  else,  his  Ufe  has  been  pat- 
terned on  that  of  the  Christ  whose  vicar 
he  was.  He  has  walked  for  all  too  short  a 
time,  scattering  the  seeds  of  truth  and  char- 
ity on  good  ground  and  stony  soil,  and  has 
endured  the  painful  crucifixion  of  illness 
and  frustration.  Now,  at  the  end,  he  must 
abandon  himself  and  all  his  unfinished 
work  into  the  hands  of  God. 

How  has  he  felt  during  these  last  months. 
perched  on  his  lonely  eminence  with  the 
world  spread  beneath  him  like  a  campaign 
map  and  above  him  the  monstrous  mystery 
of  the  Godhead?  There  must  have  been 
times  when  his  aged  shoulders  bent  under 
the  burden  and  even  his  stout  peasant  heart 
quailed  at  the  thought  of  things  undone 
Even  the  mercy  of  death  has  been  delayed 
for  him — as  it  was  for  his  Master. 

History  will  be  kind  to  him,  I  think,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  kindly  man  who  had 
compassion  on  the  multitudes,  "seeing  them 
harried  and  abject,  like  fheep  that  have  no 
shepherd.-  Princes  and  priests  are  mourned 
as  rarely  as  they  are  thanked,  but  many 
will  weep  for  this  one  because  he  has  been, 
in  truth,  what  he  was  named  to  be-  a  ser- 
vant of  the  servants  of  God. 

Will  they  canonize  him  and  make  him 
officially,  a  saint  in  the  calendar?  In  a  way 
I  hope  not.  For  my  part  I  do  not  want  to 
see  him  idealized  by  a  Vatican  painter  Ut 
by  a  thousand  candles  In  St.  Peter's  repro- 
duced in  plaster  and  gilt  and  sold  to  pious 
pilgrims.  I  want  to  remember  him  for  what 
he  has  been— a  loving  man,  a  simple  priest 
a  good  pastor,  and  a  builder  of  bridges  across 
which  we  poor  devils  may  hope  one  day  to 
scramble  to  salvation. 


A  Profile  of  Congretswoman  Charlotte 
T.  Reid  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1963 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  interesting  profile  of  our  colleague 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Reid]  by  Ira  Kapenstein,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
May  23.  1963: 

RepresentoUve  Charlotte  Thompson 
Reid,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  is  serving  her 
flrst  tearm  In  Congress,  but  she  is  fast  be- 
coming a  leading  spokssmaji  for  the  distaff 
side  of  the  OOP. 

Mrs.  Rod,  49,  was  the  only  new  woman 
Member  of  Congress  elected  last  fall.  An  at- 
tractive mother  of  four,  she  was  nominated 
to  seek  the  l&th  District  congressional  seat 


In  Illinois,  after  the  sudden  ^death   of  her 
husband.  Prank  R.  Reid,  Jr. 

Her  late  husband,  an  Aurora  attorney 
had  been  seeking  his  flrst  term  in  Congress 
when  he  died. 

Bom  in  Kankakee,  HI.,  Mrs.  Reid  was 
graduated  from  East  Aurora  High  School  and 
attended  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville  for 
2  years. 

She  studied  voice  for  several  years  in 
Chicago  and  sang  professionally  for  3  years 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  staff.  She  was  a  featured  vocalist  on 
the  "Don  McNeills  Breakfast  Club'  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs.  Reid  is  no  stranger  to  politics,  having 
lived  in  a  political  atmosphere  for  many 
years.  Her  father-in-law.  Prank  R  Reid 
was  a  Congressman  for  12  years.  She  had 
campaigned  actively  with  her  husband  be- 
fore his  death,  and  had  worked  with  him  in 
other  local  political  contests. 

women's  role  important 
Mrs.    Reid   attended   the   Republican    Na- 
tional Convention  In  1956  when  her  husband 
was  a  delegate. 

She  believes  that  women  are  the  predomi- 
nant force  In  politics  today. 

Much  In  demand  as  a  speaker,  Mrs.  Reid 
Is  fond  of  telling  her  audiences:  "The  hand 
that  once  rocked  the  cradle  is  now  out  doing 
some  powerful  rxjklng  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic circles." 

Mrs.  Reid  points  to  the  statistics  that  show 
there  are  almost  4  million  more  women  vot- 
ers than  men  and  that  the  majority  of 
women  vote  Republican. 

She  told  a  recent  audience: 

"Women  by  tlielr  very  nature  are  less  in- 
hibited than  most  men.  Women  have  al- 
ways had,  the  responsibility  of  high  stand- 
ards of  living  for  their  families  and  moral 
codes  of  conduct  for  their  children. 

"They  are  alert  to  the  needs  of  their  com- 
munities and  traditionally  have  given  count- 
less hours  of  service  to  worthwhile  causes 
without  thought  of  any  remuneration. 

"Women  are  typically  crusaders  for  Jus- 
tice, for  honor,  and  for  peace." 

Mrs.  Reto  contended  that  women  are  less 
apt  to  compromise  their  conscience  and 
Integrity. 

NEW  ERA   HAS   OPENED 

"Women  have  always  helped  direct  the 
course  of  men's  destiny— usually  behind  the 
scenes  in  their  roles  as  mother  and  wives," 
she  said.  "Today,  however,  a  new  era  has 
opened  the  door  to  new  opportunities.  •  •  ••• 
Mrs.  Reid  hopes  that  more  women  will 
run  for  governmental  office  at  the  local. 
State  and  National  levels  and  that  wom- 
en candidates  will  get  the  support  from  the 
tremendous  resources  of  volunteer  ferrale 
campaign  workers. 

As  a  newcomer  to  Congress,  Mrs.  Reto  aiys 
that  the  women  Members  want  no  special 
treatment  or  privileges.  She  says  her  g-ial 
Is  to  represent  her  district  and  to  legislate 
"as  well  as  the  men." 

Women  have  some  distinct  advantages  In 
politics,   the  Congresswoman  believes. 

"The  particular  value  of  a  woman's  par- 
ticipation in  government,  seems  to  me  the 
fact  that  women  tend  to  take  things  per- 
sonally," she  said.  "This  might  be  descrilxKi 
as  less  willingness  to  accept  prepackagc^d 
generalizations  or  prefabricated  attitudes." 
Mrs.  Reto  said  that  women  must  face  such 
Important  national  decisions  as  how  much 
to  spend  for  schools,  hospitals,  rcxuls;  how 
to  avoid  inflation;  the  problem  of  balancing 
the  Nation's  budget  and  other  fiscal  quec- 
tions. 

"Understanding  these  basic  economics  is 
essential  If  we  are  to  be  Intelligent,  respon- 
sible citizens,"  she  said. 

MUST   KNOW  ECONOMICS 

The  freshman  legislator  confessed  that  at 
times  she  has  a  bard  time  l>alanclng  her 
checkbook.    She  said  that  with  women  hold- 
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Ing  the  balance  of  power  In  the  United 
States.  It  la  Imperative  that  they  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  economlca  and  politics. 

Mrs.  IUn>  suggested  that  more  practical 
economics  be  taught  at  the  high  school  level 
and  that  women's  cluba  and  organizations 
take  more  Interest  In  economic  study. 

Before  entering  Congress,  Mrs.  Reis's  ma- 
jor Interests  were  her  home  and  her  hus- 
band's career.  She  has  four  children.  A 
daughter.  Patricia  (Mrs.  George  Lindner), 
lives  In  Boulder.  Ck>lo.  A  son.  Prank,  is  In 
the  Marine  Corps  at  Lake  Meade.  Nev.  Ed- 
ward (Tom)  and  Susan  are  attending  school 
In  Aurora. 

Mrs.  RxiD  was  active  In  the  Aurora  March 
of  Dimes  and  the  Child  Welfare  Society.  She 
was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aurora 
Women's  Republican  club  for  4  years.  She 
haa  worked  with  local  Olrl  Scouts,  PTA 
groups  and  other  civic  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Mrs  RziD  serves  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and 
U  on  Suboommlttees  for  National  Parks.  Ter- 
ritorial and  Insular  Affairs  and  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

She  was  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center  and  was  elec- 
ted secretary  of  the  Illinois  Republican  dele- 
gation. She  also  Is  secretary  of  the  88th 
Club,  which  consists  of  new  Republican 
Members  in  the  88th  Congreaa. 


A  Celebration  in  the  American  Tradition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALiroajfiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  SHKT.T.KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19,  in  San  FYancisco,  the  four  sons  of 
Mr.  Lee  Ling  were  hosts  for  a  banquet 
which  celebrated  Mr.  Lee  Ling's  71st 
birthday.  His  friends  attended  with 
pride  and  devotion.  They  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  from  the  far  retches 
of  Canada,  and  even  from  distant  For- 
mosa. 

Mr.  Speaicer,  Mr.  Lee  Ling  well  de- 
served this  demonstration  of  respect  and 
affection,  as  he  has  deserved  through  the 
years  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco.  Of  humble  ori- 
gins, burdened  with  privation  and  debt 
in  their  early  years,  Lee  Ling  and  his 
wife,  his  stanch  helpmate,  Yuk  Kang, 
have  weathered  life's  storms,  have 
achieved  Independence  and  success,  and 
have  faithfully  and  enthusiastically 
served  their  fellow  citizens  in  many  civic, 
philanthropic,    and   humane   endeavors! 

Through  their  years  of  hard  work  to- 
gether. Mr.  Ling  and  his  wife  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  Eastern  Bakery  on 
Grant  Avenue.  For  decades  their  effi- 
ciency and  helpfulness  were  bywords  in 
the  community. 

The  business  acumen  which  made  a 
success  of  the  bakery  business  is  still 
actively  at  work  in  the  enterprises  of  the 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco  Investment 
Co.,  a  busy  and  prosperpus  building  and 
development  firm  which  Mr.  Ling  now 
serves  as  vice  president. 

His  civic  participation  deserves  special 
praise.    Each  year  for  many  years,  and 


into  the  present,  he  has  personally  solic- 
ited donations  for  the  Bay  Area  United 
Crusade,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area's 
community  chest.  He  served  his  beloved 
Chinatown  as  chairman  of  the  lx>ard  of 
directors  of  Its  Chinese  Hospital. 

The  members  of  his  large  family  were 
especially  proud  of  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday  banquet. 

They  have  always  held  him  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  the  honor  which  his 
business  success,  his  scrupulous  honesty, 
and  his  performance  of  public  duty  have 
reflected  upon  them,  but  they  were  also 
glad  to  publicly  express  their  gratitude 
for  his  service  and  devotion  to  them  as 
a  president  and  now  an  elder  of  the  Lee 
Family  Association. 

He  has  worked  and  sacrificed  for  fam- 
ily and  community,  for  city  and  country, 
for  Chinese  and  Americans,  for  the 
United  States  and  for  China.  He  was 
a  director  of  Young  China,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Chinese  language  newspaper  found- 
ed by  the  distinguished  Chinese  leader. 
Sun  Yat  Sen.  half  a  century  ago.  Mr. 
Lee  has  served  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  local  Kuo  Min  Tang,  and  is  now 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Chinese  Anti-Communist  League. 

He  is  currently  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Kin  Kuo  High  School.  In  the 
great  American  tradition  of  preserving 
the  culture  of  the  country  of  origin 
while  adapting  to  the  democratic  tradi- 
tions of  the  country  of  adoption,  this 
school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  teaches  its  pupils  the  Chi- 
nese language  after  its  public  school 
hours.  His  devotion  to  his  fellow  Chi- 
nese Americans  is  shown  in  his  director- 
ship of  the  Young  Wo  District  Associa- 
tion of  Chinatown. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Ling's  credit  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  the  country 
which  he  loves  and  has  served  so  well, 
that  his  industry,  his  aspiration,  his  In- 
sight, his  honesty,  his  civic  pride,  and 
his  patriotism  have  made  of  him  a  busi- 
nessman, a  leader,  a  patriot,  and  an 
American  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  his 
fellow  Americans. 


Debate  on  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
Include  an  article  from  the  Washington 
World,  "Is  United  Nations  Effective  In- 
strumen  t  To  Assiire  Peace  ? ' '  The  article 
presents  the  pro  views  of  Richard  N. 
Gardner,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs,  and  the  opposite  views  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Jamis  Utt. 

My  own  views  coincide  with  Mr.  Utt's 
because  I  canont  see  where  the  self-in- 
terest of  my  country  Is  being  served 
through  the  present  makeup  of  the  UJJ. 


In  the  Interest  of  a  full  discussion  of 
the  issue,  I  include  both  the  pro  and  con 
argimaents  as  they  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper. 

The  article  follows : 

Is  UNnxD  Nations  ErncnvE? — Yes 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 

The  peacekeeping  funotlona  of  the  United 
Nations  help  us  In  two  principal  ways: 

In  the  flrst  place,  they  help  avoid  global 
conflict  and  preserve  the  values  of  a  free  so- 
ciety during  the  dangerous  ideological,  po- 
litical, and  military  confrontation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves. 

The  UJ*.  serves  as  a  forum  for  ventilating 
grievances  and  for  mobilizing  public  opinion 
and  political  pressure  against  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  VH.  serves  as  center  of  negotiation  In 
which  the  settlement  of  disputes  can  be 
sought  through  quiet  diplomacy,  with  the 
special  advantage  of  a  "third  man"  in  the 
person  of  the  Secretary  General  to  get  negoti- 
ations started  where  neither  side  U  willing 
to  take  the  Orst  step. 

ACTIONS    ON    BEHALT    OF    WORU> 

The  United  Nations  Is  an  action  agency 
able  to  mount  economic,  administrative,  and 
policing  operations  in  situations  where  ac- 
tlon  by  one  country  or  even  a  group  of  coun- 
tries plight  prove  politically  Inexpedient. 
The  United  Nations  has  special  advantages 
of  acceptability  and  noninflammablllty  be- 
cause Its  actions  are  taken  in  the  name  of 
the  community  of  nations  as  a  whole. 

It  is  often  said  In  criticism  of  the  United 
Nations  that  It  has  not  been  able  to  keep  the 
great  powers  together  The  point  is.  how- 
ever, that  the  UJ*.  has  been  able  on  numer- 
ous occasions  to  keep  the  great  powers  apart. 

In  disputes  between  small  states,  or  in 
areas  where  the  withdrawal  of  a  colonial 
regime  has  left  a  power  vacuum,  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  through  debate, 
negotiation,  or  a  peacekeeping  "presence'' 
haa  helped  Insulate  a  potenUally  dangerous 
situation  from  the  cold  war. 

And  even  in  confrontations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  Its  value 
as  a  vehicle  for  great  power  disengagement. 

U.N.    VALUE    PSOVED 

In  the  recent  Cuban  crisis,  for  example, 
the  United  Nations  offered  a  valuable  chan- 
nel of  negotiation  which  helped  keep  Soviet 
ships  clear  of  our  quarantine  fleet.  It  also 
Indicated  future  potential  when  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  VJS.  inspection  In  Cuba  to  verify  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  missiles. 

In  the  second  place,  and  beyond  these 
Immediate  beneflu.  the  peacekeeping  func- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  are  an  Indis- 
pensable element  In  plans  to  escape  from  the 
balance  of  terror  and  to  create  a  disarmed 
world  under  law. 

If  general  and  complete  disarmament  Is 
ever  to  be  achieved,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
major  buildup  in  the  UJJ.'a  peacekeeping 
role — Its  capacity  for  peaceful  settlement 
and  for  controlling  International  violence  by 
all  means.  Including  the  employment  of  in- 
ternational peace  forces. 

ARMS    SUBSTrrUTE    NEEDED 

The  fact  Is  that  nations  never  will  be 
wlUlng  to  eliminate  their  arms  until  they 
have  some  substitute  means  of  protecting 
their  territorial  Integrity  and  vital  Interests. 

President  Kennedy  told  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  In  September  1961: 

"To  destroy  arms  •  •  •  la  not  enough. 
We  must  create,  even  as  we  destroy — creat- 
ing worldwide  law  and  law  enforcement  as 
we  outlaw  worldwide  war  and  weapons." 

Communist  obstruction  alone  wlU  not 
destroy  the  U.N.  as  a  peacekeeping  agency. 
But  the  peacekeeping  role  of  the  U.N.  could 
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be  Jeopardized  by  a  failure  of  support  within 
the  free  world. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  oppose  the  buildup  of 
the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  keep  the  peace.  There 
are  even  some  Americans  who  proclaim  that 
the  development  of  the  UJJ.'s  peacekeeping 
role,  and  particularly  the  peacekeeping  pro- 
visions of  our  disarmament  treaty,  are  a 
threat  to  our  national  security. 

These  American  critics  are  prisoners  of 
dangerous  Illusions  which  prevent  them  from 
understanding  the  thoroughgoing  transfor- 
mation In  International  relations  vsTought 
by  the  advent  of  modern  weapons. 

In  an  age  when  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  have  In  their  arsenals  weapons 
each  of  which  has  the  destructible  power 
of  all  the  bombs  dropped  In  the  Second 
World  War — In  an  age  when  no  matter  how 
many  weapons  one  side  may  build  neither 
side  can  escape  unimaginable  destruction  In 
a  nuclear  holocaust — In  an  age  when  the 
danger  of  war  by  accident  or  miscalculation 
grows  with  the  incre.islng  complexity  of  wea- 
pons systems — In  such  an  age  there  is  no 
rational  alternative  but  to  develop  a  civilized 
sjrstem  of  collective  security  under  the  aegis 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Insthttment  To  Assure  Peace — No 
(By  Representative  James  B.  Utt) 

There  Is  no  evidence  of  the  Lord's  work 
In  the  United  Nations. 

I  know  I  may  be  accused  of  being  Irrespon- 
sible and  fanatical,  but  I  find  myself  In  good 
company.  The  testimony  of  Ave  of  our  great- 
est flghtlngmen — General  Clark,  General  van 
Fleet.  General  Stratemeyer,  Admiral  Joy.  and 
Lieutenant  General  Almond,  before  the  Jen- 
ner  committee  In  1954 — Is  summed  up  In  the 
words  of  General  Stratemeyer: 

"We  were  required  to  lose  the  Korean 
war." 

Lord  Beaver  brook,  noted  British  publisher, 
said:  "Here  In  New  York  City,  you  Americans 
have  the  biggest  flfth  column  In  the  world— 
the  United  Nations." 

opposrrioN  quoted 

After  Alger  Hiss  recommended  the  first 
500  employes  for  the  UJJ..  the  late  Robert 
Taft  said:  "The  U.N.  has  become  a  trap 
Let's  go  It  alone." 

Herbert  Hoover  said:  "Unless  the  U.N.  Is 
completely  reorganized  without  the  Com- 
munist nations  In  It.  we  should  get  out  of  It." 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  survival  of  this  Republic  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  U.N.  The 
U.N.  Charter  Infringes  upon  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  United  States  and 
places  the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to 
declare  war  within  the  U.N.  and  not  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stetes.  Importantly, 
these  are  two  of  the  basic  attributes  of  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

U.N.  fails  to  keep  peaci 
What  about  the  so-called  "peacekeeping" 
activities  of  the  U.N  ?  The  answer:  the  UJI. 
pays  little  heed  to  Its  own  Charter  and,  In- 
stead of  keeping  peace,  has  promoted  war. 
The  organization  has  disregarded  the  pro- 
hibition against  Interfering  with  Interna- 
tional domestic  affairs.  Witness  the  Inter- 
ference In  the  Congo.  Nearly  every  issue  has 
been  resolved  In  favor  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments— as  In  Laos,  the  Congo.  Yemen, 
and  in  its  resolutions  condemning  Portvigal,' 
Holland,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Our  defeat  in  the  abortive  CXiban  Invajslon 
can  be  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  the  U.N.  treaty  prohibits  us  from 
engaging  in  any  military  operations  without 
the  consent  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in 
which  Russia  holds  the  veto  power. 

How  sUly  can  we  get  to  relinquish  the 
right  to  protect  our  Nation  against  Com- 
munist invasion  In  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
If  we  continue  our  membership  In  this  or- 
ganization, you  can  look  to  see  this  Nation 
condemned   for  having   our   naval   base   at 
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Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  You  ^at,  also  look 
to  see  uB  condemned  for  owning  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  same  66  votes  which  threw 
Prance  out  of  its  legal  position  in  Bizerte 
can  vote  Ma  out  of  Gtiantanamo  and  oiit  of 
Panama. 

You  can  sec,  and  with  reason,  Mexico  de- 
manding through  the  XJ2i.  all  that  territory 
taken  from  them  under  the  Treaty  of  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo  following  the  Mexican  War 
In  1848.  You  can  see  Russia  demanding  the 
return  of  Alaska  becaxise  we  only  paid  them 
$17  million  when  it  is  really  worth  billions. 
And  certainly  the  American  Indians,  if  they 
had  representation  in  the  UJ^..  could  de- 
mand the  return  of  Manhattan  Island  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  land  that  was 
legally  theirs.  You  say  this  is  fantastic? 
You  would  have  said  that  the  present 
situation  in  Cuba  wajs  a  fantastic  idea  10 
years  ago. 

FEARS    ONE-WORLD    GOVERNMENT 

You  can  expect  to  see  a  one-world  govern- 
ment, Conununlst-controUed,  under  the  U.N. 
You  will  see  the  UJf.  run  up  astronomical 
debts  which  we,  under  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  are  bound  to  pay. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  U.N.'s  management 
and  you  wonder  Just  how  it  could  p>06slbly 
"keep  the  peace."  After  the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Russia  demanded  a  "troika," 
or  three-man  board,  to  act  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, but  acquiesced  In  the  selection  of  U 
Thant,  a  Marxist  school  teacher  from  Burma, 
when  Russia  was  given  assurance  that 
U  Thant  would  appoint  an  advisory  group. 
One  of  these  was  to  be  the  under  secretary 
for  political  and  Security  Council  affairs. 
This  office  now  has  been  held  by  eight  con- 
secutive Communists.  U  Thant  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  latest,  Vladmir 
Javlovlch  Sualov,  only   last  month. 

U  Ttiant  supports  coexistence  and  states 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  U  Thant 
made  concessions  and  compromises  with 
Castro  which  have  not  been  revealed  to  the 
American  public.  The  United  States  can 
make  no  move  against  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  the  Western  Hemisphere  without 
the  consent  of  the  U.N. 

Cannot  our  leaders  recognize  what  this 
means?  It  means  we  have  placed  our  for- 
eign policy  In  the  hands  of  a  foreigner. 

I  believe  the  American  public  Is  becoming 
disillusioned  with  this  world  organization 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  an  international 
military,  political,  and  economic  dictatorship 
Instead  of  an  organization  to  promote  peace. 

We  were  sold  the  U.N.  on  a  promise  of 
peace,  but  we  failed  to  realize  that  this 
peace  was  to  be  on  Communist  terms;  In 
fact,  it  was  to  be  a  total  victory  tor  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  Rus- 
sia has  used  the  veto  power  nearly  a  hundred 
times.  The  U.N.  has  been  completely  un- 
able to  bring  any  degree  of  peace. 


Textile  Industry  Needt  Immediate  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  am  submitting  to  the  Special 
Subcommittee  To  Study  the  Textile  In- 
dustry.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
of  which  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of 
Rhode  Island  is  the  chairman.  The 
subcommittee  recently  conducted  hear- 


ings on  the  subject.    My  statement  is  as 
follows: 

Statement  of  Congeessman  William  L.  St. 
Ongb,  Befose  thk  Special  Subcommittix 
To  Studt  the  Tdctile  Industht,  June  4, 
1963 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  am  grateful  for  having  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  you  a  few  brief  thoughts  in 
connection  with  your  study  of  the  textile 
situation.  First,  I  desire  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  your  committee  for  under- 
taking this  study.  We  can  only  hope  that 
much  good  will  come  of  it  to  benefit  all  those 
associated  with  this  Indvistry,  which  should 
also  prove  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  economy 
as  a  whole. 

Those  of  us  representing  constituencies  In 
the  New  England  States  are  particularly  per- 
turbed over  the  very  serious  situation  which 
the  textile  Industry  in  this  area  is  experienc- 
ing. In  May  1961  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  seven -point  program  to  deal  with 
the  problem  and  emphasized  at  the  time  the 
need  for  action.  Unfortunately,  lltUe  has 
been  done  to  Implement  the  President's  pro- 
gram of  action  during  these  p&st  2  years, 
while  textile  imports  have  risen  sharply.  The 
result  has  been  that  since  then  more  textile 
mills  were  forced  to  close  down  and  addi- 
tional thousands  of  workers  have  been  forced 
to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

We  have  particularly  felt  the  blow  of  these 
developments  in  Connecticut,  which  imtll 
recent  years  prided  Itself  In  having  a  very 
prosperous  textUe  Industry.  Now,  many  of 
these  mills  and  plants  in  Connecticut  towns 
are  the  silent  reminders  of  yesterday's  pros- 
perity and  today's  unemployment.  Many 
people  in  our  area,  both  in  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry and  labor,  are  very  much  concerned 
over  this  situation.  Many  are  worried  that 
unless  specific  ^tlon  is  taken  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  tragic  consequences  for 
the  remainder  of  the  textile  Industry  and  for 
other  communities. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  TextUe  Workers 
Union  of  America  show  that  the  employment 
of  production  workers  In  the  textile  Industry 
In  January  1963  wa*  3  percent  lower  than  in 
January  1962,  and  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed textile  workers  had  reached  60,700  in 
January  of  this  year.  The  Northern  Textile 
Association  reported  in  March  that  ImporU 
of  wool  products  In  1962  rose  78  percent  over 
the  level  of  1961  and  Imports  of  manufac- 
tured textile  products  rose  39  percent.  The 
same  organization  reported  that  18  wool  mills 
closed  down  In  1962. 

These  figures  attest  to  the  erosion  of  an 
entire  Industry,  steps  must  be  taken  to 
stop  this,  whether  by  restraining  Imports,  or 
the  development  of  certain  controls  or  volun- 
tary agreements  on  the  part  of  textile  ex- 
porting nations,  or  a  combination  of  these 
steps. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  of 
these  steps  should  be  taken  first,  it  might 
perhaps  be  most  wise  to  start  out  with  im- 
mediate implementation  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's seven-point  program.  I  feel  certain 
that  your  committee.  In  Its  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  In  Its  desire  to  be 
helpful,  will  give  this  matter  very  earnest 
consideration  and  will  recommend  the  proner 
action.  ^ 


The  Good  Ship  "Hope" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 
Hartford  Courant  recently  commented 
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on  the  voyages  which  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  SS  Hope,  and  told  the 
story  of  its  success  on  a  visit  to  Peru. 
I  offer  it  for  the  PUcord: 
(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  May 
23.  19631 
Trx  Oooo  Ship  "Hops" 

When  you  speak  of  "the  good  ahlp  Hope." 
you  couldn't  put  It  better.  The  hospital 
craft  88  Hope  U  battling  sickness,  disease, 
and  Injury  around  the  world.  And  the  pri- 
vately financed  medical  mission.  Project 
Hope,  that  operates  the  ship.  Is  at  the  same 
time  Inaidlng  goodwlU  for  this  Nation.  On 
Monday.  May  27.  a  fundralslng  Hope  ball 
Is  scheduled  In  Washington,  with  other  sim- 
ilar events  coming  up  subsequently  through- 
out the  country.  The  only  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Hope  project  U  lack  of 
funds  to  outfit  and  maintain  more  vessels. 

When  the  reconverted  Navy  hospital  ship 
docked  off  Trujlllo.  Peru,  In  May  1962.  Oom- 
munUt*  plastered  the  city  with  "Cuba  SI, 
Yanqul  No"  signs.  The  signs  came  down  In 
the  next  10  months  as  the  ship's  medical 
staff  performed  3,000  major  operations,  treat- 
ed 46.000  disease  rufferers.  inoculated  80.000 
persons  against  polio,  and  distributed  milk, 
medicine,  and  supplies  reaching  a  half  mil- 
lion Peruvians.  Some  30,000  grateful  na- 
tives crowded  Into  Trujlllo  Stadium  for  fare- 
well ceremonies  when  the  time  came  in 
March. 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  SS  Hope  in- 
cludes 5  physicians,  36  nurses,  and  36  aux- 
iliary personnel.  Volunteer  teams  of  physi- 
cians are  flown  to  the  ship  on  a  rotating  basis 
for  tours  of  3  to  4  months.  With  the  com- 
pletion ot  her  latest  voyage,  more  than  300 
American  medical  experts  had  served  aboard 
the  ship.  Applications  for  the  Peru  tour 
came  from  3.000  doctors.  The  Hope  had  pre- 
viously spent  a  year  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
this  year  a  third  voyage  Is  planned,  pos- 
sibly going  to  Ecuador — If  $6  million  can  be 
nUaed.  Ways  to  overcome  the  imperson- 
ality and  low  vlsibUlty  of  many  XJ&.  foreign 
aid  programs  are  being  demonstrated  most 
dramaUcally  by  Project  Hope  and  the  good 
ship  Hope. 


Dr. 


FlcmmiBf  Eadorset  NationaJ 
Service  G>rps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NKW    JEBSKT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8.  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  I>r. 
Arthur  S.  Flemmlng  who  was  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the 
Cabinet  of  General  Eisenhower,  endors- 
ing hhe  National  Service  Corps. 

Quite  colncidentally  the  day  that  this 
letter  was  delivered  in  my  oflSce  was  the 
same  day  that  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Anthony  Celebrezze, 
waa  testifying  before  my  subcommittee 
in  favor  of  this  same  corps. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  who  were 
here  during  Dr.  Flemming's  term  as  Sec- 
retary know,  he  Is  now  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

Because  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
knew  him  respected  him  as  a  sincere 
public  servant.  I  include  Dr.  Flemming's 
splendid  endorsement  of  H.R.  5625.  and 
the  41  companion  bills,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


The  letter  follows: 

UNivsBsrrT  or  Oebgon. 

Eugene.  May  27,  1993. 
Hon.  Pkank  Thompson.  Jb., 
House  of  Repreaentatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkax  Ma.  Tbompson:  I  regret  very  much 
ttiat  it  win  be  Impossible  for  me  to  come  to 
Washington  In  order  to  testify  In  behalf  of 
the  bill  which  you  now  have  under  consid- 
eration to  provide  for  a  National  Service 
Corps.  We  are  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
jeaslon  of  our  legislature  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances It  Is  necessary  for  me  to  remain 
In  Oregon. 

I  wrote  an  editorial  for  the  May  issue  of 
Good  Housekeeping  In  which  I  endorsed  the 
plans  for  a  National  Service  Corps.  I  wrote 
this  editorial  because  of  a  conviction  that 
such  a  Corps  could  effectively  supplement 
the  work  that  Is  now  being  carried  on  In  our 
communities  by  public  and  private  groups. 
Theoretically,  these  groups  should  be  able  to 
take  advanUge  of  all  of  the  opportxinitles 
for  service  which  exist  In  our  communities. 
Actually,  this  Is  not  the  case.  0\ir  failure 
to  render  this  service  in  many  of  our  com- 
munities Is  seriously  impairing  our  ability 
to  provide  the  Nation  with  the  human  re- 
sources which  It  needs. 

I  believe  there  are  well-qualified  persons 
In  our  Nation  who  would  be  willing  to  volun- 
teer their  services,  under  the  conditions  pro- 
posed in  the  National  Service  Corps  bill.  In 
order  to  help  our  conununltlee  decU  in  a 
more  adequate  manner  with  the  problems 
which  confront  them  in  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  arecks. 

For  example,  as  a  result  of  my  experience 
as  Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  became  convinced  that  It  was  impera- 
tive for  us  as  a  Nation  to  place  renewed  em- 
phasis on  rehabilitating  families  who  are 
completely  dependent  on  the  help  they  re- 
ceive from  public  and  private  welfare  agen- 
cies. It  Is  encouraging  for  me  to  note  that 
some  communities  are  beginning  to  move  in 
this  direction  as  contrasted  with  efforts  In 
other  communities  to  solve  their  welfare 
problems  by  getting  tough  with  those  who 
are  In  need.  A  community  which  ba«  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  positive  approach  oould 
turn  to  the  National  Service  Corps  and  ask 
for  qualified  manpower  resources  which  could 
bo  utilized  in  a  rehabilitation  program.  In 
response  to  such  a  request,  the  Corps  might 
very  well  be  abls  to  provide  volunteers 
qualified  as  teachers,  professional  welfare 
workers,  doctors  and  nursee.  If  such  a  group 
erf  volunteers  went  to  work  in  the  community 
under  local  supervialon,  I  am  confident  that 
after  a  period  of  3  years  they  ooxild  point  to 
very  constructive  results.  Tills  in  turn  would 
put  the  community  in  a  far  better  position 
to  set  up  an  ongoing  program. 

Also,  as  a  resxiit  of  my  experience  in  HEW, 
I  was  Impressed  by  the  fact,  to  take  another 
example,  that  there  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  our  mental  hospitals  who  do  not  need 
to  be  there.  They  are  there  simply  because 
trained  people  are  not  available  to  help  re- 
introduce them  to  their  communities  and 
to  help  make  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
productive  members  of  these  communities. 
Here  again  I  believe  tiiat  a  group  of  persons 
recruited  by  the  National  Service  Corps  could. 
In  response  to  a  State  or  community  request 
and  under  the  supervision  of  State  or  local 
personnel,  be  of  real  help  In  dealing  with  this 
type  of  situation. 

As  I  Indicated  in  my  editorial  In  Good 
Housekeeping,  I  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps 
represents  the  United  States  at  Its  best.  I 
also  believe  that  the  proposal  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  could  provide  us  with  another 
example  of  the  United  States  at  its  best. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  the  committee 
in  Its  deliberations,  I  hope  you  will  feel  free 
to  get  In  touch  with  me. 

Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 

ARTHtTK  S.  FLEMMING, 

President. 


Hu  HoUnets,  Pope  John  XXIII 
SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
humanity  stands  today  with  heads 
bowed  in  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  of  all  times, 
His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXin.  He  was 
known  as  the  Pope  of  unity,  the  Pope  of 
peace,  but  he  will  perhaps  best  be  char- 
acterized In  history  as  the  Pope  of  the 
people,  one  who  best  understood  the 
pec«>le  and  was  most  loved  and  revered 
by  them. 

To  men  of  all  faiths  and  all  walks  of 
life  he  represented  compassion,  patience, 
gentleness,  good  will,  and  love  of  hu- 
manity. He  was  jxjssessed  of  a  great 
ardor  for  hard  work,  he  had  boundless 
energy  for  a  person  of  his  advanced  age. 
and  conducted  a  vigorous  reign  which  re- 
sulted in  notable  achievements  in  the 
few  short  years  that  he  headed  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  a  world  which  often  darkens  per- 
ceptibly at  noon  because  of  the  evil  deeds 
of  some  men.  Pop)e  John  XXm  shone 
forth  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  hope.  The 
guidance  he  gave  to  mankind  was  en- 
couraging at  all  times.  His  work  and  his 
aims  remain  unfinished,  but  the  greatest 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
went  forward  so  zealously  for  all  man- 
kind is  the  deep  affection  and  boundless 
love  for  him  by  people  everywhere  on  this 
earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  want  to  Insert  into  the  Record 
a  very  fine  editorial  which  best  expresses 
my  sentiments  and  feelings  in  the  loss  we 
have  Just  sustained  in  the  death  of  Pope 
John  XXm.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin, 
June  4,  1963.  and  reads  as  follows: 
Pont  John  XXm 

The  world  moxirns  today  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  leaders  and  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  rulers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

With  the  death  of  Pope  John  XXin  not 
only  the  chiu-ch.  which  he  loved  and  served 
so  well,  but  others  of  every  faith  and  creed 
will  feel  the  sting  which  the  naturalness  of 
death  always  leaves  In  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
father  and  friend.  He  died  as  he  lived  with 
a  tranquillity  and  submission  to  God's  will 
wtilch  Is  the  character  1st  Ice  of  one  full  of 
grace. 

It  lias  been  part  of  the  greatness  of  Pope 
John  XXIII  that  no  matter  what  anyone's 
past  reaction  to  Rome,  people  of  virtually  all 
persuasions  have  liked  him.  No  other  Pope 
In  modern  history  has  been  so  [>opular. 

Ascending  the  throne  of  Peter  the  Fisher- 
man in  1968.  Pope  John  Immediately  set  a 
new  pace  In  ecclesiastical  circles.  He  defied 
tradition  and  while  some,  at  first,  thought 
to  criticize  his  actions  in  leaving  the  Vatican 
for  visits  to  neighboring  places,  they  quickly 
agreed  that  this  approach  to  hvunan  prob- 
lems aided  in  forming  a  new  opinion  of  the 
church. 

Pope  John  went  out  of  his  way,  it  seems, 
to  come  down  to  the  people.  He  was  known 
to  visit  prisons,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged. 
He  entertained  artists,  actors,  dignitaries, 
and  others  when  his  health  permitted. 


1963 
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The  beloved  pontiff  was  known  and  will 
go  down  In  history  as  the  Pope  of  uiUty. 
Tills  Is  a  common  and  apt  designation  for 
this  great  spiritual  leader. 

As  a  result  of  hU  irmovatlons,  new  ties 
have  been  formed  with  other  churches,  and 
they  have  entered  Into  real  conversations, 
not  only  through  the  second  Vatican  council 
but  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  world. 
Church  leaders  agree  Christianity  has 
witnessed  developments  that  would  have 
been  considered  Impossible  only  a  few  years 
«go.  Pope  John,  In  one  of  his  first  official 
acts,  provided  the  first  liaison  between  Rome 
and  Protestantism  since  the  Reformation. 
He  declared  that  both  sides  had  been  at 
fault  In  the  past  and  should  seek  mutual 
ways  back  together. 

He  began  sending  Catholic  observers  to 
Protestant-Orthodox  gatherings  and  also  re- 
ceived a  succession- of  Protestant,  Orthodox 
leaders,  sitting  down  In  what  was  termed, 
warm  and  Informal  conversation.  Note- 
worthy among  his  non-Roman  visitors  was 
Dr.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  former  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  Angli- 
can church.  This,  In  itself,  was  unprece- 
dented and  was  the  first  time  in  400  years 
that  such  a  visit  had  been  staged. 

His  heart,  however,  went  out  in  a  special 
way  to  Orthodox  Christians  and  he  accom- 
plished much  to  help  heal  the  breach  which 
occurred  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
church  in  the  11th  century. 

"There  burns  In  my  heart."  he  was  heard 
to  say  not  long  ago,  "the  intention  of  work- 
Ing  and  suffering  to  hasten  the  hour  when 
for  all  men  the  prayer  of  Jesus  at  the  Last 
Supper  will  have  reached  Its  fulfillment." 
That  prayer  was,  "That  they  all  may  be 
one." 

In  his  quest  for  peace  Pope  John  explored 
new  paths  In  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  Communist  countries.  His 
death  leaves  that  papal  IrUtlatlve  unfinished. 

As  the  Pope  lay  dying  Friday.  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev sent  a  message  for  the  Pope's  recovery 
saying,  "This  news  moved  us  deeply." 

The  extent  of  the  good  this  Pope  had  done 
during  his  short  reign  on  Peter's  throne 
will  be  fully  realized  only  in  time.  He  en- 
ters now  Into  the  blessed  company  of  God 
and  His  saints. 


sends  considerably  more   money   Into   Mis- 
sissippi than  collected  in  taxes. 

Has    anyone    ever    admitted    as    pertinent 
the  fact  that  white  folks  in  the  South   and 
outside  the  South,  pay  infinitely  more  taxes 
than    Negroes?       Has    this    so-called     Civil 
Rights     Commission     considered     that     the 
Negroes  who  Invade  private  places  of  busi- 
ness, troop  uninvited  Into  white's  churches 
which  certainly  disturbs  public  worship    are 
violating  local  laws?     If  Federal  thinking  is 
to  take  precedence  on  power  that  no  local 
law  can  stand  on  its  own,  regardless  of  what 
its   purpose   Is,   then   we   might  as  well   go 
back  to  the  Reconstruction  days  when  the 
five  divisional  areas  in  the  South  were  ruled 
over  by  five  Federal  generals  and  the  legis- 
lative bodies  were  composed  of  Negroes  and 
members  elected  under  military  supervision 
•   •    •.     After  a  hundred  years,  the  South  Is 
coming  back  again.     Help  Instead  of  haras- 
sing it. 

To  say  that  a  Negro  cannot  worship  God 
except  In  a  white  church  Is  to  slander  God 
himself — does  He  not  attend  Negro  churches' 
There  is  no  worse  hypocrisy  in  America 
today  than  that  of  the  soclal-climblng 
Negroes  who  seek  to  force  themselves  Into 
white  churches  under  the  guise  that  they 
wish  to  worship  God.  And  there  is  no  more 
shallow  thinking  than  evidenced  by  such 
Commissions  as  that  misnamed  Civil  Rights 
one;  nor  more  blatant  double  standard  than 
the  one  that  disregards  trouble  with  race 
nUxlng  In  the  North  and  screams  at  It  In 
the  South  •  •  •.  Lets  become  an  honest 
Nation,  stop  doubletalklng  and  embracing 
phony  Issues— yes,  stop  trying  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  world  tell  our  Nation  how  to  live 
And  for  the  sake  of  that  God  who  attends 
Negro  churches  as  well  as  whites,  take  the 
Negro     social     problems     out     of     politics. 

G.BP. 
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tribute.  Through  the  lucidity  and  grace 
of  her  pen  she  stripped  the  pejorative  ad- 
jective "dead"  from  her  evocations  of  a  clas- 
sic period  when  men  gave  life  to  the  en- 
during ideals  of  Western  civilization. 

Washington  was  proud  to  have  her  as  a 
resident  though  she  shared  her  citizenship 
(honorary,  at  least)  with  Athens.  Her  pres- 
ence was  a  tonic.  "She  Is  as  uncorrupted 
by  the  vulgarities  of  the  present,"  John 
Mason  Brown  once  said,  "as  she  is  undowned 
by  its  pressures."  Her  zest  for  life  recalls 
the  parallel  of  Schllemann,  the  amateur 
archeologist  who  retired  from  business  to 
rediscover  Troy.  She  too  acquired  her  love 
for  the  classics  as  a  child  and  In  age  crowned 
her  career  by  helping  the  past  speak  to  the 
present.  Schllemann  found  the  gold  of 
Troy;  Miss  Hamilton's  literary  legacy  is  no 
less  precious. 


Twenty-five  Years  for  Bonneville 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


Edith  Hamilton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


Let's  Cease  Hostilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  perceptive  editorial  written  by  Garland 
B.  Porter  which  appeared  in  the  April 
15.  1963,  issue  of  Southern  Advertising 
&  Publishing.    It  follows: 

Let's  Cease  HosTU-rriES 
There  have  been  manlfestetlons  of  total 
black-Ins — that's  fail\u-e  to  see  any  rights 
of  white  folks— In  the  Nation  since  the 
ill-founded  May  17.  1964.  decision  by  the 
Warren  Court  that  Negroes  can  force  them- 
selves socially  on  white  folks  who  prefer  to 
be  left  alone.  But  none  more  biased  than 
the  recommendation  the  other  day  by  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that  all 
Federal  funds  be  withheld  from  Mississippi 
"until  the  State  of  Mississippi  demonstrates 
its  compliance  with  the  Constitution  •  •  •.- 
These  are  supposed  to  be  men  of  intelligence, 
leaders,  not  followers  of  a  color  line.  The 
point  is  made  that  the  Federal  Government 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ICAETLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    some 
Americans   still   venture   to   praise  the 
humanities.     Some  even  profess  to  be- 
lieve them  essential.    Few  of  us  have  the 
abUlty  to  Increase  the  depth  or  broaden 
the  scope  of  our  study  of  the  humanities 
making  them  increasingly  more  mean- 
ingful.   Edith  Hamilton  was  one  of  the 
few  who  did  so.     The  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  today 
is  an  appropriate  tribute  to  her  lasting 
contribution  to  American  literature  and 
scholarship.    This  editorial  is  appended: 
Eon-H   Hamh-ton 
"Grow  old  along  with  me,"  sang  Brown- 
ing, "the  best  is  yet  to  be."    The  lines  have 
a  hollow  ring  to  many  who  retire  to  bore- 
dom—yet in  the  case  of  Edith  Hamilton  the 
last  of  life  was  indeed  that  for  which  the 
first  was  made.     She  "retired"  In  1922  after 
a  quarter  century  as  headmistress  at  Bym 
Mawr    School    in    Baltimore;    then    she    re- 
turned to  the  love  of  her  student  ^ears  and 
contributed   as   much   as   any   American    to 
the    celebration    of    classic    civilization    in 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Her  books  are  her  memorial:  "The  Greek 
Way,"  "The  Roman  Way."  "Mythology"  and 
an  edlUon  of  Plato  on  which  she  was  work- 
ing at  the  time  of  her  death  at  95.  She 
"makes  one  feel  the  Intensity  that  once 
shook  a  narrow  earth,"  Alfred  Kazln  wrote  in 


or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  ^>€aker,  Mr.  By- 
ron Brinton,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Record-Courier  in  Baker,  Oreg.,  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledged  and  respected 
authorities  on  the  development  of  the 
West's  river  power.  In  a  lead  editorial 
in  the  Record-Courier  on  Thursday.  May 
30,  Mr.  Brinton  feelingly  details  the 
present  situation  on  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  I  recommend 
it  to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

TwiNTT-FivE  Years  for  Bonnevu.le 
Bonneyvllle  power  system  has  Just  Issued 
Its  25th  annual  report.  It  recalls  a  bit  of 
history  and  except  for  a  relapse  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  all  too  many  residents  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  Bonneville  record 
might  have  t)een  better. 

Oldtlmers  will  recall  the  Insull  power  trust 
scandals  of  the  pre-Bonnevllle  days  will  re- 
caU  the  cost  of  electricity  so  high  no  one 
had  more  than  a  few  drop  lights  to  a 
dwelling,  no  stoves  nor  water  heaters  nor 
electric  Irons  and  few  washing  machines  will 
recaU  the  exhorbltant  prices  for  line  exten- 
sions that  prevented  farm  electricity.  wUl  re- 
caU  the  opposition  private  uUlitles  had 
against  Bonneville  and  Coulee  Dams,  calling 
them  white  elephants,  wlU  recall  how  private 
capital  owned  Oxbow  for  nearly  60  years  and 
made  no  effort  to  produce  adequate  power 
until  the  high  Hells  Canyon  Dam  was  pro- 
posed to  flood  out  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

Today  no  other  river  system  In  the  world 
exceeds  the  hydroelectric  develc^ment  of  the 
U.S.  Columbia  River  power  system."  But 
even  here  this  might  also  have  been  better. 
To  date  the  public  has  invested  $2.4  billion 
in  the  system.  As  of  last  June  the  system 
has  paid  back  $860  million  into  the  Treas- 
ury. In  spite  of  the  raid  the  partnership 
power  policy  has  made  on  this,  the  system 
was  still  $20  million  ahead  of  payout  sched- 
ule without  raising  Bonneville's  original 
wholesale  postage-stamp  rates. 

Chalk  up  a  great  era  for  freedom  and 
American  leadership  In  this  system  put  to- 
gether by  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Its 
26  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power  for  war 
production  turned  the  tide  of  war,  without 
which  who  knows  where  freedom  might  have 
had  to  retreat. 

We  came  out  of  the  war  with  six  more  big 
dams  authorized  and  Boimeville  reserves 
ahead  of  schedule  bvUlt  up  over  the  $70  mil- 
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Hon  mark.  Then  people  began  to  forget. 
They  began  to  fall  for  "partnership"  politics, 
they  began  to  elect  spokesmen  oC  private 
utilities,  to  the  presidency,  to  the  governor- 
ship, and  named  them  to  the  Cabinet.  Prl- 
Tate  utilities  began  to  build  the  cash  registers 
on  the  big  rivers,  Bonneville  under  the  policy 
of  enemies  began  to  drop  behind  In  power 
developnwnt  and  power  sales  and  Its  ability 
to  pool  hydroelectric  resources. 

Here's  where  we  are  now.  No  system  water 
storage  to  sque'^ze  the  power  market,  no 
progress,  no  grot^th.  The  folks  weren't  fool- 
ing 10  years  ago  when  they  called  this  a 
"give-away."  The  record  now  proves  that  It 
was  Jxist  that. 

Bonneville  could  have  had  some  of  Its  sys- 
tem contipletely  paid  out  by  now.  these  units 
turning  out  virtually  free  electricity,  since 
capital  is  the  only  major  cost  of  hydroelec- 
tric power.  But  Instead  It  Is  now  going  t)e- 
hlnd  917  million  a  year  as  920  worth  of 
waterpower  Is  dumped  annually  unused  In 
the  Pacific  Ocean  \indcr  the  "partnership" 
policy  In  which  private  utilities  are  replac- 
ing Bonneville  power  without,  as  cheap  Bon- 
neville power  did.  developing  new  flrm-power 
customers  and  surplus  power  markets. 

Last  month  Bonneville  announced  a  policy 
It  has  been  discussing  with  Its  advisory  com- 
mittee a  long  time,  modlflcaton  of  Its  amor- 
tization policy  to  spread  both  old  and  new 
dam  investmeats  over  the  full  life  of  the 
latest  addition.  This  lessens  annual  charges 
and  reduces  the  $17  million  bookkeeping 
deflclt.  Hanford  reactor  was  also  authorized 
and  will  contribute  to  growth  and  production 
diversity.  In  the  congressional  mill  is  the 
California  transmission  Intertle.  Those  will 
help,  but  won't  do  the  Job  without  a  new 
long  look  at  keeping  Bonneville  In  the  re- 
sotirce  development,  storage  and  dam-build- 
ing, and  river  and  power  coordination  pic- 
ture. Then  of  course,  there  Is  pending  a 
possible  Bonneville  power  rate  increase,  an 
Indirect  result  of  the  old  giveaways. 

As  we  look  back  25  years  we  cbn  say  that 
the  Columbia  River  power  system  was  a  great 
boon  to  the  region,  a  great  stride  for  free- 
dom, a  great  yardstick  measure  of  resource 
utilization.  Are  we  In  the  present  era  tak- 
ing care  of  the  heritage  or  are  we  continuing 
to  fall  for  the  same  line  that  back  in  the 
twenties  fought  Grand  Coulee  Dam?  We 
wonder  if  perhaps  President  Kennedy  hasn't 
forgotten  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 


Happy  Birthday,  "Bi«  Jun' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  a  distin?uished  elder  statesman  of  the 
DemocratJc  Party.  Mr.  James  A.  Farley, 
celebrated  his  75  th  birthday. 

As  was  only  fitting,  the  event  occa- 
sioned a  number  of  laudatory  articles 
and  editorials  in  the  Nation's  press,  as 
well  as  tributes  to  this  former  Postmaster 
General  and  master  politician.  One  such 
editorial,  entitled  "Happy  Birthday,  Big 
Jim."  appeared  in  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press  of  May  27.  Because  of  its  rich  and 
discerning  praise  of  Mr.  Farley.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
[Prom  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  May  27, 
19«3| 
Happt  Birthdat,  "Bio  Jim" 

Thursday  will  be  more  than  Memorial  Etay 
for  one  person  who  Ls  one  of  the  best-known 


citizens  in  the  Nation  today  That  eitlaen 
Ls  none  other  than  ~Blg  Jim"  Parley,  who 
will  be  observing  his  75th  birthday  on  that 
occasion. 

While  he  was  widely  known  as  Postmaster 
General  James  A.  Parley  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Pranklln  D,  Roosevelt, 
he  probably  was  better  known  as  "Jim"  Par- 
ley, political  salesman.  It  was  he  who  "sold" 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  In  1932  and  during  subsequent  Roose- 
velt campaigns. 

He  had  a  remarkable  talent  for  remem- 
bering both  names  and  faces,  and  his  letters 
to  coworkers,  always  signed  In  green  Ink. 
were  masterpieces  of  salesmanship  and  In- 
spiration for  the  recipients.  In  trying  to  ex- 
plain his  extraordinary  ability  to  remember 
people  and  call  them  by  their  first  name. 
Mr.  Parley  once  wrote: 

"A  sincere  conviction  in  your  cause  leads 
you  to  value  each  person  you  talk  to.  and 
that  value  helps  identify  him  to  yoi^." 

Its  that  simple? 

A  number  of  Sheboygan  people,  largely 
postal  employees,  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing "Big  Jim  "  when  he  visited  this  city  as 
Postmaster  General  on  July  8.  1938.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  chapter 
of  the  National  Postmasters'  Association. 
Those  who  met  him  will  vouch  for  him  as 
a  hale  fellow,  well  met,  who  has  personality 
plus. 

Besides  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  politicians  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  "Big  Jim"  also  was  famous  as  an 
election  prognostlcator.  His  prediction  in 
1936  that  Alf  Landon  would  carry  only 
Maine  and  Vermont  proved  a  historic  clas- 
sic along  that  line. 

He  is  best  described  politically  as  a  Demo- 
crat of  Democrats.  Himself  a  moderate  con- 
servative, he  has  been  able  to  serve  the  New 
Deal  without  mental  reservation,  and  to  sup- 
port the  Fair  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier. 
He  Is  also  a  man  of  principle  who  Joined 
reformers  like  former  Senator  Herbert  H. 
Lehman  and  Mrs.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  to 
fight  New  York  political  regulars  for  the 
nomination  of  Mayor  Rot>ert  F.  Wagner  of 
New  York  City.  .  He  served  on  the  Hoover 
Commission  and  strongly  urged  its  govern- 
mental reforms. 

In  politics,  he  was  never  afraid  to  let 
people  know  where  he  stood. 

If  he  ever  came  close  to  a  break  with  his 
fellow  Democrats,  it  was  during  the  1940 
Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  when  he 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  Senator 
Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Parley's  own 
account  of  his  defeat  ends  with  these  proud 
words:  "As  I  went  through  the  hall  there 
were  cheers  on  every  hand.  The  crowd  knew 
they  were  cheering  a  loser,  but  they  ap- 
proved my  courage  to  stand  up  for  what  I 
believed  In." 

He  has  always  been  a  man  of  great  cour- 
age. He  is  also  a  man  of  personal  charm  and 
magnetism  whose  legion  of  friends  include 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  So,  at 
this  time,  we  would  like  to  Join  with  count- 
less others  In  wishing  "Big  Jim"  a  most 
happy   birthday   this   coming  Thursday. 


Adult  Educatioo  Prog^'ani  of  Los  Angelei 
Area  Enters  76th  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  CORMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  decades  we  have  seen  great  ac- 


complishments for  the  advancement  of 
society.  We  have  develonpd  to  the  point 
where  basic  needs  no  longer  trouble  us. 
Credit  for  these  advances  is  largely  due 
to  our  educators,  engineers,  technicians 
and  scientists  who  have  opened  whole 
new  vistas  In  the  realm  of  space  explora- 
tion and  seemingly  endless  possibilities 
for  the  constructive  use  of  atomic  ifcwer. 
To  continue  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  in 
these  and  other  new  and  challenging 
areas,  we  must  continue  to  expand  our 
educational  facilities,  constantly  adapt- 
ing ourselves  to  the  nascent  exigencies  of 
modem  society,  of  the  society  of  the 
future.  There  are  countless  ways  of 
meeting  the  demands  made  upon  our  ed- 
ucational facilities;  our  public  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  vocational  train- 
ing programs,  universities.  One  of  our 
increasingly  important  programs  is  that 
of  adult  education. 

Generally  adult  education  programs 
are  providing  training  for  unemployed, 
potential  workers,  fitting  them  for  a  wid- 
ening field  of  vocational  opiwrtunities. 
Also  these  programs  offer  opportunities 
for  more  specialized  training,  adapting 
workers  to  more  complex  jobs  or  switch- 
ing them  to  other  fields  where  automa- 
tion has  not  yet  replaced  the  employee. 

Such  a  program  has  enjoyed  a  success- 
ful history  In  the  Los  Anscles  area.  To- 
day there  are  nearly  200.000  adults  en- 
rolled in  over  2.000  classes  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  alone.  The  program  start- 
ed 76  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  a 
Los  Angeles  journalist.  Walter  Mellick. 
who  began  teaching  other  adults  to 
finance  his  higher  education.  His  school 
immediately  interested  the  educators  of 
the  area  who  brought  Mellick  into  the 
public  school  system  in  1887.  The  pro- 
gram was  given  great  Impetus  by  the 
waves  of  immigrants  who  settled  in  the 
county.  Not  until  1933  did  the  adult  ed- 
ucation program  receive  an  overall  ad- 
viser expressly  concerned  with  its  unique 
needs.  This  man,  E.  Mansfield  Evans. 
develop)ed  the  program  for  26  years  into 
a  position  of  strength.  Since  then  the 
program  has  been  constantly  expanding 
In  response  to  new  needs. 

Classes  are  available  to  meet  a  variety 
of  requirements  of  the  enrollees.  There 
are  classes  in  Americanization  and  citi- 
zenship for  new  arrivals  to  the  United 
States:  there  are  also  classes  of  regular 
academic  work  open  to  people  over  18 
who  have  begun  to  feel  the  need  to  ob- 
tain a  secondary  degree:  classes  in  voca- 
tional instruction  in  response  to  the 
changeover  from  newly  automated  in- 
dustries to  those  which  require  techni- 
cians with  special  skills:  classes  in  home- 
making:  classes  In  health,  public  affairs, 
business,  and  the  fine  arts. 

Wide  as  the  program  is,  it  is  just  as 
flexible.  English  is  offered  to  those  of 
other  nationalities  and  there  are  many 
courses  of  a  sociological  nature  which  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  individual  to  a  soci- 
ety In  a  state  of  flux.  At  first  the  pro- 
gram was  primarily  a  means  of  assimi- 
lating Immigrants  into  the  State:  then 
later  during  the  depression  it  offered  in- 
struction to  alleviate  the  consequences  of 
a  depression  economy:  and  later  still. 
after  World  War  n  It  placed  veterans 
and  people  employed  In  wartime  indus- 
tries in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
new  job  opportunities.    Today  the  pro- 
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gram  serves  an  increasing  number  of 
women  and  emphasis  is  gradually  being 
placed  upon  improvement  of  intellectual 
understanding,  rather  than  on  purely 
vocational  training. 

This  program  is  only  part,  but  a  vital 
part,  -ot  what  has  become  an  important 
nationwide  project.  Already  counting 
all  kinds  of  schooling  for  Americans  over 
18.  one  out  of  every  two  adults  Is  en- 
rolled in  some  kind  of  education.  There 
are  50  million  adults  studying  now,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  by  1975  the  number 
will  reach  the  70  million  mark.  Of  all 
the.  many  educational  opportunities 
available  to  our  population,  such  a  pro- 
gram as  is  offered  by  the  Los  Angeles 
School  District  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  generally 
beneficial.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar 
projects  on  both  the  local  and  national 
levels  will  continue  to  operate  in  the  fu- 
ture, adapting  our  citizens  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  modem  society. 


We  mourn  a  beloved  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  has  left  his  mark  upon  the 
globe,  in  his  beseeching  for  tolerance  his 
quest  for  peace.  The  manner  of  his 
passing  drew  the  prayers,  the  compassion 
of  the  entire  world,  but  he  can  best  be 
memorialized  by  heeding  his  guidance 
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He  said  that  a  full  report  of  the  incident 
wUl  be  turned  over  to  City  Manager  Cor- 
nelius P.  Desmond  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
condition  remedied. 


Credit  Two   Boys   With   Saving   Life  of 
Man,  76,  Who  Fell  Into  Concord  River 


Pope  John  XXIII 

SPEECH 

OF 


The  Ute  Pope  John  XXIII 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   OONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  mourns  a  true  man  of  peace.  Pope 
John  came  to  the  highest  throne  In  the 
church  just  a  short  time  ago,  following 
the  reign  of  a  Pope,  Pius  Xn.  who  had 
worked  hard  and  brilliantly  for  a  better 
world  in  his  career.  The  new  Pope  was 
much  less  well  known.  He  surprised  the 
world  in  his  choice  of  a  name,  which  had 
not  been  used  by  a  Pope  for  624  years, 
and  then  swung  vigorously  into  a  pro- 
gram which  sought  to  broaden  the  basis 
of  agreement  among  mankind,  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

He  lived  and  served  in  a  modem  world, 
and  he  recognized  the  great  scientific 
and  technological  progress  with  which 
the  world  is  moving.  He  was  to  warn, 
in  the  great  encyclical  on  "Master  and 
Ma«ristra."  that  in  man's  success  in  ex- 
tending his  knowledge  of  nature  and  in 
producing  great  works,  he  is  in  danger 
of  forgetting  and  of  destroying  himself. 

There  were  those  who  had  thought 
him  too  advanced  in  his  years  to  be  very 
active,  but  they  were  surprised  when  he 
broke  quickly  with  tradition.  He  began 
leaving  the  Vatican  for  visits  to  schools 
hospitals,  homes,  and  even  jails  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  or  on  one  occasion,  to  the 
shrines  of  northern  Italy  more  than  100 
miles  away. 

His  great  leadership  was  evidenced  by 
his  decision  to  call  an  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil, to  explore  ways  in  which  the  church 
could  affirm  and  demonstrate  its  perti- 
nence to  the  modem  world,  and  seek  out 
the  possibilities  of  greater  understanding 
among  all  people.  Christian  unity  was 
his  strongest  aim.  His  mind  was  serene, 
magnanimous,  and  optimistic,  and  in  this 
he  held  out  hope  and  justice  to  others 
The  full  Impact  of  the  Council  is  yet  to 
be  measured,  but  it  will  be  substantial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways a  moving  experience  to  hear  of  the 
heroism  of  our  young  people.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  more  proud  of  a  group 
of  young  men  than  I  was  when  I  read 
that  several  boys  from  Lowell,  Mass.,  had 
risked  their  lives  to  save  a  drowning  man 
who  fell  into  the  fast-moving  waters  of 
the  Concord,  Mass..  River.  Five  of  the 
young  men  are  students  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's School  in  Lowell.  They  are  Al- 
phonse  Varoski,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
been  recommended  for  a  medal  to  com- 
memorate his  heroism,  and  Gene  Gau- 
thler,  who  was  also  intrumental  in  sav- 
ing Mr.  Shaughnessey  Newman,  and 
Charles  Shaden,  Leo  Riley,  and  Dennis 
Riley,  who  assisted  in  the  rescue. 

These  young  men  are  a  credit  to  St 
Margaret's  School  and  to  their  instruc- 
tors, under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Sr. 
Agnes  Michael  and  St.  Margaret's  Parish 
whose  pastor  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Raymond  L 
Hyder. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Lowell 
Sun  newspaper  on  May  23,  1963,  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 

The  article  follows: 
CREorr  Two  Boys  WrrH  Saving  Lite  or  Man, 
76,  Who  Pell   Into  Concord  River 
Lowell.— The  quick  action  of  two  Lowell 
teenagers  was  credited  today  with  saving  the 
life  of  an  elderly  Lowell   man   who  toppled 
into  the  Concord  River  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  m.^n,  Shaughnessy  Newman,  76  ^f  12 
Watson   Avenue,   fell   into   the  fast-moving 
river  from  a  wall  where  he  had  been  Ashing 
He  is  confined  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  where 
his  condition  was  listed  as  fair  by  hoepltal 
officials. 

Alphonse  Varoski,  14,  of  131  Powell  Street 
and  Gene  Gauthler,  16,  of  14  Lawson  Street 
scaled  a  wire  fence.  Jumped  several  feet  to 
the  river  bank,  and  pulled  Mr.  Newman  tram 
the  river  to  shore. 

Andrew  Souleotis.  a  parking  meter  repair- 
man for  the  Lowell  police  department,  was 
working  In  the  nearby  Smith  parking  lot  and 
was  among  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene. 

He  applied  artificial  respiration  to  the  el- 
derly man  until  police,  ambulance    and  fire 
department    crews    arrived    on    the    scene 
Other  officers  who  arrived  on  the  scene  with- 
in minutes  were  Mario  Sepe  and  John  Sousa. 

The  man  fell  Into  the  water  just  below 
the  Church  Street  dam. 

Superintendent  of  Police  Francla  M 
O'Laughlln  said  this  morning  that  he  has 
ordered  an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
scene  of  the  accident.  He  sent  Capt  Peter 
C.  Guduras  there  to  get  photographs  of  what 
he  termed  "a  dangerous  condition.- 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Juv,e  4,  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  kir.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  th5t  I  say  a  word 
reflecting  the  anguish  and  deep  sorrow 
caused  the  world  and  particularly  the 
Jewish  people  over  the  death  of  Pope 
John  XXIII. 

In  my  city  of  New  York  the  board  of 
Rabbis  called  upon  its  members  to  offer 
prayers  for  Pope  John  XXIII  during  his 
illness.  The  call  emphasized  that  he 
"has  given  heart  and  courage  to  all  men 
of  good  will,"  and  quickened  the  hope  of 
people  everywhere  for  world  peace. 
Throughout  Israel  and  Argentina  as  well 
as  in  this  country,  prayers  for  the  Popes 
recovery  were  held  in  synagogues. 

As  a  Representative  in  the  Congress, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish  faith  I 
desire  to  say  on  behalf  of  those  of  my 
faith  whom  I  represent  that  we  shall 
remember  him  in  death  as  we  appre- 
ciated him  in  life.  He  served  as  the 
good  shepherd  of  his  church  and  en- 
riched and-  blessed  mankind  with  the 
greatness  an  nobility  of  his  spirit.  His 
goodness  and  humbleness  were  recog- 
nized and  appreciated  by  Christians  and 
Jews  throughout  the  entire  world. 

Several  Popes  had  expressed  in  the 
Jewish  people,  but  none  matched  Pope 
John  XXni  in  embodying  that  interest 
in  specific  acts.  As  Archbishop  Angelo 
Roncalli,  he  was  apostolic  delegate  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  based  in  Istanbul 
during  World  War  n.  When  told  of  the 
plight  of  several  thousand  Jews,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  children,  slated  for  de- 
portation to  death  at  Auschwitz,  he  in- 
stantly made  available  thousands  of 
baptismal  certificates  for  use  for  the 
doomed  Jews,  without  conditions,  thus 
saving  thousands  from  the  Nazi  fur- 
naces. 

Early  in  his  papacy,  he  ordered  the 
elimination  from  the  Good  Friday  liturgy 
of  the  reference  to  "perfidious  Jews" 
which  he  knew  was  offensive  to  Jews  and 
which,  it  was  understood,  he  considered 
not  a  doctrinal  matter  but  a  carryover 
from  the  polemical  history  of  the  past. 

He  had, strong  personal  feelings  about 
the  need  to  remove  the  bases  of  animosity 
and  hostility  between  religious  commu- 
nities, particularly  in  regard  to  Jews  who 
he  was  known  to  feel,  had  a  special  role 
in    "salvation    history."    This    was    re- 
flected  again  during   the  recent  Good 
Friday  when,  according  to  press  reports, 
the  celebrant  of  the  mass  at  the  Vatican, 
either  from  habit  or  through  use  of  a 
missal   not   brought  up  to  date,   again 
made  a  reference  to  "perfidious  Jews" 
The  Pope  halted  the  service  and  had  it 
repeated  in  Its  entirety  with  that  refer- 
ence omitted. 
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This  attitude  was  exemplified  again 
when,  in  January  1959.  he  appointed 
Cardinal  Bea  as  president  of  the  secre- 
tariat for  promoting  Christian  unity  for 
the  Ec'jmenical  Council.  Cardinal  Bea's 
commission  has  within  it  a  smaller  group 
with  specific  re^wnsibilities  to  improve 
relationships  between  Catholics  and 
Jews  by  removing  inherited  doctrinal 
sources  of  animosity  through  changes 
in  Caiholic  teachings  and  liturgy.  The 
Pope  was  known  to  have  been  kept  ac- 
quainted with  everything  this  commis- 
sion was  doing,  and  Cardinal  Bea  con- 
sistently had  strong  support  from  the 
Pope  for  the  work  of  this  commission. 

His  assistance  to  Jewish  rescue  mis- 
sioi^  earned  him  congratulations  on  his 
election  as  Pope  from  the  then  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Israel.  Dr.  Herzog.  He  received 
further  praise  in  October  1960.  when  he 
gave  an  audience  to  130  members  of  the 
Unitid  Jewish  Appeal,  who  presented 
him  with  a  scroll.  He  said  to  them  in 
greeting.  "I  am  Joseph,  your  brother," 
a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  story 
of  Joseph. 

Hi.',  dedicated  efforts  for  a  solution  to 
the  ^/orld's  ills  will  serve  as  a  beacon  of 
guidance  for  all  who  labor  for  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  toward  all  men. 


Civil  Rights 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  in  order  that  the  failure  of 
joinder  on  the  part  of  the  majority  in 
the  special  order  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  on  the  question  of 
civil  rights  not  be  interpreted  that  the 
majority  Is  not  at  least  as  interested  in 
the  equal  rights  of  all  Americans  irre- 
spective of  race,  creed,  or  color  as  is  the 
gentleman  frcwn  New  York. 

This  is  not  a  matter  only  for  words; 
it  Ls  a  problem  which  requires  active  par- 
ticipation in  order  to  prove  ones  position. 
While  I  do  not  condone  violence  and  be- 
lieve unequivocally  in  adherence  to  the 
laws  of  our  country,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  not  only  have  I  raised  my  voice  in 
behalf  of  those  of  our  citizens  who  are 
being  deprived  of  their  rights  under  law 
by  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  but  I  have  picketed,  along 
with  other  loyal  but  distressed  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  in  front  of  establish- 
ments in  New  York  City,  in  protest  to 
their  policies  of  discrimination  in  their 
branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  appeared  at  rallies  sponsored  by 
responsible,  intelligent  groups,  advocat- 
ing equal  rights  for  all  citizens  of  this 
country  and  shall  continue  to  appear  at 
such  rallies  and  raise  my  voice  in  pro- 
test until  such  time  as  every  individual 
in  this  country  is  permitted  to  vote,  to 
attend  the  school  of  his  choice,  eat  in  the 
restaurant  of  his  choice,  live  where  he 
desires,  receive  medical  attention  by  the 


physician  and  hospital  of  his  own  choos- 
ing so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal 
to  cover  the  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  words  have  been 
spoken  but  where  are  the  deeds  which 
would  openly  and  publicly  support  these 
protestations  of  liberalism? 


Pope  John  XXIII 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Pope 
John  XXIII.  has  occasioned  universal 
mourning.  In  country  after  country, 
around  the  world,  bells  are  tolled,  flags 
lowered  to  half-staff,  and  crowds  gather 
for  memorial  services  and  prayers. 
These  offlcial  tokens  of  mourning,  and 
the  others  such  as  formal  messages  and 
resolutions,  are  to  be  expected  upon  the 
death  of  a  man  in  his  high  public  posi- 
tion. What  especially  marks  the  present 
occasion,  however,  is  that  this  vast  dem- 
onstration of  public  lamentation  is  de- 
served by  Por>e  John,  not  as  a  public 
personage  alone,  but  simply  for  his  per- 
sonal and  human  excellences;  and  that 
the  official  actions  of  heads  of  states  and 
churches,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
crowds,  grow  out  of  a  genuine  individ- 
ual grief  and  sense  of  loss  felt  by  each 
of  a  vast  number  of  individuals. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of 
Pope  John's  warm  sympathy  with,  and 
insight  into,  the  needs  and  desires  of  hu- 
man beings  in  all  sorts  of  different  situa- 
tions. Out  of  a  clear  mind  and  warm 
heart,  he  would  take  an  immediate  right 
action,  or  speak  a  simple  and  memorable 
word.  Typical  was  his  visit  to  inmates 
of  a  Roman  prison,  when  he  introduced 
himself  simply,  and  explained  his  pres- 
ence, by  saying,  "You  could  not  come  to 
me.  so  I  came  to  you." 

Brief  as  the  pontificate  of  John  XXm 
was,  it  will  probably  t>e  one  of  the  most 
memorable  and  signiflcant  in  all  the  long 
history  of  the  papacy. 

This  was  achieved  by  his  unique  per- 
sonality— by  his  peasant  simplicity  and 
directness,  by  his  Imperturbable  amia- 
bility, by  his  manifest  goodness  of  soul, 
and  by  his  determination  to  include 
every  human  being  of  every  creed,  race, 
or  faith  in  his  pastoral  affection  and 
solicitude. 

I  should  like,  at  this  point,  to  testify 
to  my  own  experiences  of  Pope  John's 
courtesy  and  consideration.  In  January 
1960,  when  he  was  forced  by  illness  to 
cancel  an  audience  to  which  he  had 
kindly  granted  Mrs.  Halpern  and  me,  he 
had  extended  in  his  name  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  musical  recital  that  night  at 
the  Vatican  in  honor  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to 
attend  and  we  were  privileged  to  share 
that  memorable  evening.  When  we  were 
in  Rome  again,  in  October  of  1961,  we 
did  have  the  opportxmity  of  a  personal 


audience  with  Pope  John,  and,  though 
we  are  non-Catholics,  we  count  this 
among  the  greatest  experiences  of  our 
lives.  In  our  talk.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  his  clear  and  perceptive  in- 
sight into  world  problems,  his  humility, 
and  his  quick  sense  of  humor.  He  ^m- 
mented  upon  my  own  travels,  and  mused 
about  his  own  immobility  because  of  his 
role.  During  this  talk,  he  stressed  his 
hoj)e  for  peace,  and  praised  the  efforts 
America  has  been  makmg  to  achieve 
world  peace. 

May  Pope  John's  memory  long  live,  to 
inspire  his  church  and  the  world  with 
his  admirable  qualities  of  heart  and  soul, 
and  to  help  us  all  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ideals  for  which  he  labored. 


Amenca't  Memory  It  Short 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILXIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  na- 
tionwide indignation  is  t)eing  expressed 
against  the  State  Department  policy  de- 
cision to  embrace  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist regime  and  abandon  the  struggle 
on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  drama- 
tized a  recognizable  reason  for  this  pol- 
icy change,  pointing  out  that  the  lapse 
of  time  had  permitted  our  apostles  of 
peaceful  coexistence  to  embrace  another 
Red  regime.  The  editorial  I  refer  to  ap- 
peared in  the  May  27  edition,  and  I  place 
It  into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Amksica'b   MnioRT    Is   Short 

The  State  Department  Is  feeling  out  Con- 
gress on  a  possible  exchange  of  full  ambas- 
sadors with  the  Soviet-supported  claque  of 
Janoe  Kadar. 

Not  7  years  have  passed  since  this  odious 
traitor  collaborated  with  Khrushchev  and 
whistled  the  Soviet  tanks  back  into  Buda- 
pest to  run  down  rebels,  women  and  chUdren, 
too.  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  national  massa- 
cres ever  staged  Can  America's  memory  be 
that  short? 

Can  America  possibly  believe  Kadar  now 
enjoys  the  support  of  the  Hungarian  people? 

The  State  Department  is  circulating  a 
memorandum  among  members  of  the  Senate 
Porelgn  Relations  Committee  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  noting  that  de- 
velopmenta  that  have  taken  place  are  en- 
couraging." 

Certainly.  Now  that  much  of  the  back- 
bone, spirit,  and  youth  of  Hungary  fell  under 
Soviet  tank  treads  or  Soviet  guns,  the  coun- 
try enjoys  the  "peace  and  prosperity"  that 
come  to  the  exhausted  and  enslaved. 

Under  a  "gracious"  amnesty.  Kadar  has  let 
some  of  the  1966  political  prisoners  out  of 
their  cages.  The  regime  Is  now  dealing  with 
a  more  obedient  and  docile  populace  not 
anxious  for  another  taste  of  the  Russian 
whip. 

Is  this  miserly  scrap  of  liberty  all  that  l« 
required  before  America  places  an  offlcial 
stamp  on  the  Kadar  regime  and  sends  a 
full  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Russian 
toady? 

We  once  told  refugees  and  enslaved  alike 
that  It  was  our  purpose  to  roll  back  the 
Iron  Ciirtaln;  It  waa  our  goel  that  one  day 
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these  people  would  see  free  elections,  the  end 
of  Red  tyranny  and  the  absence  of  Russian 
troops. 

Is  It  now  siifflclent  that  the  satellites  free 
a  few  prisoners,  let  the  church  hold  a  few 
more  services  and  follow  a  "conciliatory  pol- 
icy toward  the  Intellectual  and  cultural  com- 
munity"? 

Mr.  Tliant,  long  an  advocate  of  such  "con- 
structive" approaches  to  East-West  confllcta, 
will  certainly  be  pleased  by  this  latest  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States. 


Blind  Father  of  the  Year 


He  has  been  employed  by  Avco  In  Wilming- 
ton since  February  1961.  Prior  to  working  for 
Avco,  he  held  responsible  engineering  posi- 
tions with  several  other  companies  including 
Llng-Temco-Vought  Inc.,  Greenville,  Tex., 
and  the  Allison  division  of  General  Motors' 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

In  selecting  him  as  the  Nation's  "Blind 
Father  of  the  Year"  the  Fathers  Day  com- 
mittee paid  tribute  to  the  Avco  engineer 
as  a  congenial.  Intelligent,  warm-hearted 
person  who  has  achieved  an  enviable  pro- 
fessional record,  demonstrated  his  sense  of 
community  responsibility,  and  fulfilled  aU 
of  his  duties  as  a  father  while  overcoming 
his  sight  handicap. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHCrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Myers,  of  Wilmington,  Mass..  has 
been  selected  as  the  "Blind  Father  of  the 
Year."  Mr.  Myers,  a  project  engineer  at 
the  Avco  Corp.'s  research  and  advanced 
development  division  is  the  father  of 
three.  He  has  pursued  graduate  studies 
despite  his  handicap  and  is  active  in  local 
civic  and  religious  affairs  in  Wilmington. 

This  young  man  of  34  is  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us — both  with  and  without 
handicaps.  His  example  should  encour- 
age us  to  do  the  very  best  we  possibly  can 
for  our  families  and  our  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
recent  article  from  the  Lowell,  Mass..  Sun 
describing  Mr.  Myers'  achievements  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Wilmington  Encinker  Blind  Father  or  the 
Yeak 

Wilmington.— The  national  Fathers  Day 
committee  has  named  William  D.  Myers,  a 
project  engineer  at  Avco  Corp.  research  and 
advanced  development  division,  as  the  "Blind 
Father  of  the  Year."  Myers  will  be  hon- 
ored In  a  ceremony  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
In  New  York,  June  6,  for  the  success  he 
has  achieved  in  his  professional  career,  for 
his  record  of  community  service  and  as  "a 
t3rplcal  American  father"  who  meete  all  his 
responsibilities  despite  a  severe  physical 
handicap. 

Myers.  34.  Is  a  native  of  Grafton,  W.  Va., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  He  now  lives  In  Wilmington  with 
his  wife,  Rose  Marie,  and  their  three  chil- 
dren, Wesley,  6,  Russell,  5.  and  Teresa,  3.  He 
Is  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  Wilmington  Methodist  church  and  serves 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Grafton  development 
council. 

Myers  Is  a  systems  engineer  at  Avco-RAD's 
Lawrence  facility.  He  works  on  reentry 
Instruments  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Minute- 
man  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

Although  he  has  only  ay,  percent  of  normal 
vision  (less  than  10  percent  Is  considered 
blindness).  Myers  Is  able  to  read  and  evalu- 
ate the  complex  engineering  specifications 
and  systems  diagrams  used  for  the  Avco 
Mlnuteman  project.  His  Job  includes  design 
engineering  as  well  as  engineering  analysis 
of  data  transmitted  to  ground  stations  dur- 
ing missile  flight  tests  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
To  further  himself  In  his  profession,  he  has 
pursued  advanced  studies  at  John  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  and  Is  currently  en- 
rolled as  an  evening  student  In  Northeastern 
University's  graduate  school. 


Communifti  Still  Enjoy  All  U.N.  Privi- 
leges but  Refuse  To  Pay  Legal  Dues 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  how  can 
any  reasonable  person  justify  allowing 
Russia  and  other  nations  to  enjoy  full 
privileges  and  voting  rights  in  the  United 
Nations  while  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  pay  a  fair  share  of  the  legitimate 
costs?     How  can  any  American  citizen 
claim  that  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States  is  served  by  picking  up  the  tab  to 
enable  Communist  nations  to  continue 
their  membership  in  the  XJU.  in  spite  of 
their  announced  objective  to  destroy  us? 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  see  nothing  imrea- 
sonable  in  instioicting  our  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  to  insist  that  Russia 
pay  up  or  get  out  and  if  the  Organiza- 
tion refuses  to  take  such  action,  then 
certainly  it  can  only  serve  our  best  in- 
terest to  withdraw  our  own  membership. 
How  bad  the  situation  is  can  be  seen 
from  following   article  from  the  June 
10  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report. 
I  call  special  attention  to  the  imbalance 
of  payments  and  the  imbalance  of  voting 
rights.    On    both    counts    the    United 
States  is  taking  a  beating : 
Is  THE   XJH.   ON  thi  Verge  or  a   Crackup? 
For  the  Third  Time  Khrushchev  Is  Otrr  To 
Wreck  or  Rule  the  United  Nations.    This 
Time  His  Tactics  Are  To  Hold  Out  ow 
Money  the  U.N.  Needs  for  Peace-Keeping 
Troops.     Showdown  Lies   Ahead.     Khru- 
shchev Must  Pat  Up  by  Yearend  or  Lose 
His  U.N.  Vote      Best  Guess:  KhrItshchev 
Will  Pat,  Then  Claim  He  "Saved  the  U.N. 
FOR  Humanity." 

UNrrED  Nations,  NY.— By  all  standards 
normal  to  business  and  government,  the 
United  Nations  Is  going  broke,  on  the  verge 
of  a  crackup. 

The  world  organization  today  is  more  than 
♦100  minion  "in  the  red."  By  the  end  of 
the  present  year  the  deficit  may  be  up  to  $140 
million.  If  funds  are  not  found.  It  Is  said, 
the  peace-keeping  organization  is  likely  to 
turn  Into  a  debating  society. 

All  of  this  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  The 
Communlste.  including  Castro's  Cuba,  refuse 
to  pay  bills  for  any  UJ^.  actlvlUes  not  favored 
by  them.  The  amount  they  owe  the  UJI.  so 
far  exceeds  62  million  dollars.  France,  Na- 
tionalist China  and  Belgium  also  are  in 
arrears  on  U  J«I.  payments. 


united  states  to  the  rescue? 
The  result  is  that  the  UJ*.,  once  again, 
must  be  balled  out — probably  by  the  United 
States. 

There  is  concern,  but  llttie  real  alarm  here 
at  U.N.  headquarters.  Top  offlcials  believe 
a  way  will  be  found  for  the  UJJ.  to  maintain 
its  police  functions  in  the  Gaza  Strip  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  in  the  Mideast,  and 
In  the  Congo  in  Africa. 

In  addition,  the  U.N.  is  sending  a  peace- 
keeping mission  of  200  observers  to  Yemen. 
Cost  of  this  force,  however.  Is  to  be  borne 
largely  by  Egypt  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Communist  attack  on  the  UJJ.  this  time 
is  aimed  at  these  peace-keeping  forces.  It 
is  largely  the  bills,  for  these  forces  that 
Russia  and  its  Bast  ETuropean  satellites,  plus 
Cuba,  refuse  to  pay.  A  senior  UJJ.  offlcial 
explained  the  Russian  tactics. 

"In  trying  to  bend  the  VJN.  to  their  own 
needs  and  desires,  the  Russians  have  found 
that  the  boycott  U  dangerous.  Thej  tried 
that  at  the  time  of  Korea.  It  was  the  Rus- 
sian absence  which  enabled  the  U.N.  to  ap- 
prove military  action  In  Korea. 

"Just  last  year  the  Soviets  tried  to  get 
control  of  UJJ.  machinery  by  dividing  the 
Secretary-Genferals  powers  between  three  as- 
sistants— one  a  Oommunist,  one  a  Westerner 
and  one  a  'neutral.'  But  the  Ui^.  wouldn't 
accept  the  'troika.' 

"Now  the  Soviet  Union  Is  trying  to  sabotage 
the  UN.  financial  machinery.  That  won't 
work  either,  but  it's  causing  us  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble." 

turning  point:  the  congo 

The  Soviet  Union  approved  the  first  move 
to  send  UN.  troops  Into  the  Congo  Khru- 
shchev, at  that  time,  thought  the  United 
NaUons  force  would  help  his  man  In  the 
Congo,  Patrice  Lumumba,  to  stay  In  power. 
But  the  UJJ.  force.  Instead,  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  Communist  takeover.  It  was  at  this 
.  point  that  the  Soviets  changed  their  tacUcs 

Arguing  that  the  U.N.  fcM-ce  in  the  Congo 
had  become  merely  a  "front"  for  the  United 
States  and  the  European  colonial  powers, 
Russia  and  the  other  Communist  members' 
refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
troops.    Nor  were  they  alone  in  this  attitude 

France,  also  opposing  the  Congo  operation, 
refused  to  pay.    So  did  Belgium. 

At  present,  the  Communist  UJJ.  members 
owe  $62.5  mlUion  to  the  VH.  while  Prance 
owes  $14  million  and  Belgium  $3  million. 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  government  on  Formosa 
Is  also  In  default,  by  $10  million,  but  this  is 
largely  a  matter  of  money,  not  politics  The 
assessment  for  China's  seat  In  the  UN  In- 
volves payment  for  all  of  mainland  China 
which  Chiang  claims  as  his  own. 

What  worries  the  U.N.  is  that  most  of  the 
money  owed  to  it  is  owed  for  the  UJf.  peace- 
keeping units  In  the  Congo  and  the  Mideast 

Out  of  the  $502  million  needed  fc»-  all  U  N 
activities  last  year,  $102.6  million  waa  for 
such  social-welfare  programs  as  the  refugee 
and  children's  funds.  These  programs  are 
voluntary  and  the  Communists  contribute 
little,  while  United  States  pays  more  than  Its 
share. 

The  regular  U.N.  budget,  involving  salaries 
of  the  permanent  staff  and  the  maintenance 
of  U.N.  headquarters,  ran  to  $75  million  last 
year. 

limit  on  laggards 

The  founders  of  the  UJ*.,  knowing  the 
ways  of  governments,  set  a  rule  under  which 
any  member  nation  in  arrears  for  more  than 
2  years  on  Its  assessments  to  this  regular 
budget  will  lose  Its  vote  In  the  Assembly. 
More  than  40  U.N.  members  take  advantage 
of  this  2-year  rule  and  are  habitually  in 
arrears.  But,  so  far,  all  ot  them  have  paid 
up  before  they  lost  their  Assembly  votes. 

The  Cc«nm\inlsts — and  France  and  Bel- 
glum,  too — argue  that  members  who  disap- 
prove of  specific  peace-keeping  operations,  as 
In   the   Congo,  should   not   be   assessed   for 
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their  co»U  u  part  of  regular  dues.  They 
refuae  to  pay.  In  1962.  U.N.  coaU  In  the 
Congo  amounted  to  tl30  million. 

As  a  way  around  the  financial  problem 
of  special  peace-keeping  ■■■CMmenU.  Secre- 
tary-General Thant  In  1961  came  up  with  the 
Idea  of  a  U-N.  bond  Issue,  the  returns  from 
which  would  be  used  to  pay  the  U  N.'s  bills. 

About  $135  million  worth  of  these  bonds, 
out  of  $200  million  worth  In  all,  have  been 
sold.  Half  were  sold  to  the  United  SUtes. 
the  rest  abroad.  Interest  and  pajrment 
charges  were  to  be  added  to  regular  charges 
to  members 

To  test  the  legality  of  this  move,  the  VH. 
went  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  The  Ha^e  to  get  an  opinion  on  the  Issue. 
In  July  1962  the  Jiurtlces  ruled  that  the 
cfaarKca  for  peacekeeping  missions  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  obligations  of  U.N. 
members. 

Last  December,  the  U.N  General  Assembly 
held,  over  the  opposition  of  the  Communists 
and  the  French,  that  the  Congo  and  Mid- 
east-force assessments  were  "legal  and  bind- 
ing" on  all  members  and  that  the  2-year  rule 
applied  to  these  charges  Just  as  It  does  to 
the  rest  of  the  regular  UJ4.  budget. 


F»OM      MOSCOW ; 


ANOTHl 


NTET 


Russia,  on  May  22.  served  notice  on  U 
Thant  that  it  would  not  pay  its  share  of  the 
UN.  bond  charges  or  of  four  other  Items  on 
the  regular  budget  These  Included  charges 
for  the  UJI.  commission  In  Korea,  the  U.N.'s 
cemetery  for  Its  troops  killed  In  the  Korean 
war.  the  U.N.  mission  In  the  Mideast  and 
the  UJ*.  field  service  supplying  personnel 
for  oversea  missions. 

In  addition,  the  Russians  said  they  would 
pay  their  dues  to  the  UJf  Technical  Assist- 
ance Fund  only  in  rubles.  The  Russian  dues 
thus  could  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of 
Itmns  from  Russia  or  for  the  hiring  of  Rus- 
sian personnel.  Under  UJi.  rules  tt  Is  up  to 
the  Seeretary-Oeneral,  not  the  members,  to 
decide  what  currencies  are  acceptable. 

SHOWDOWM     AHKAO 

Said  a  U.S.  ofSclal  after  this  Russian 
move:  "The  Russians  are  carrying  this  battle 
so  far  that  in  the  next  year  or  so  we  are 
going  to  be  forced  to  throw  them  out  or 
make  them  pay." 

The  fact  is  that  the  Congo  operation — 
main  target  of  the  Soviet  campaign — Is  al- 
most at  an  end.  U  Thant  hopes  to  get  all 
U.N.  military  forces  out  of  the  Congo  before 
the  yefu-'s  end.  That  would  leave  little  more 
than  a  technical  mission. 

The  UJI.  Emergency  Force  in  the  Gaza 
Strip  is  a  dilTerent  matter.  Many  experts 
feel  that.  If  this  force  were  removed,  Egypt 
and  Israel  would  soon  be  at  war  again. 

Moet  UJT.  officials  doubt  that  the  Com- 
munist attack  on  these  peace-keeping  forces 
of  the  UJI.  will  make  much  difference  for 
the  future.    Said  one: 

"If  some  real  emergency  arose  I  think  we 
would  put  together  a  U>N.  force  and  find  the 
money  later.  Of  course  the  United  States 
and  Britain  would  pay  promptly,  but  the 
little  fellows  could  put  up  token  contribu- 
tions to  keep  the  operation  international." 

On  the  other  side  you  hear  opinions  like 
this:  "No  nation  Is  going  to  contribute 
troops  unless  It  has  some  guarantee  that 
these  troops  will  be  paid.  If  something 
serious  broke  out  In  | Portuguese]  Angola 
or  In  South- West  Africa  [run  by  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa),  you'd  get  plenty  at 
troops  from  African  countries  without  any 
trouble.  But  Asians?  Scandinavians?  I 
doubt  it." 

KUSSIAS    NEXT    MOVE 

Deadline  for  the  Communist  bloc  to  pay 
up  at  least  some  of  the  money  they  owe  the 
UJ*.  or  lose  their  Assembly  votes  comes  at 
the  end  of  this  year  What  then?  Here's 
the  guess  of  a  top  U.N.  official : 


"Theyll  do  Jxiat  what  they've  done  In  the 
past.  They'll  fight  this  thing  to  the  edge 
of  tbe  last  ditch,  but  not  Into  it.  They'll 
pay  enough  to  keep  the  vote — and  when  they 
do  pay  they'll  make  statements  about  how 
they  want  to  save  the  UN    for  humanity" 

The  French  already  appc.ir  embarrassed  by 
their  stand  with  the  Communists  against 
payment  of  their  share  of  the  UN.  Congo 
force.  They,  like  the  Belgians,  appear  to  be 
seeking  a  means  of  paying  up  gracefully 
before  they  lose  their  votes 

Much  of  the  Conununist  campaign  against 
the  U.N.  has  boomertuiged  against  Moscow, 
particxilarly  in  regard  to  the  small  and  back- 
ward nations  of  Africa.  Many  of  these  coun- 
tries look  on  the  UN.  as  their  best  protection 
.-xnd  do  not  sympathize  with  efforts  to  weaken 
the  world  organization. 

As  for  the  VJi.  itself,  the  betting  here  at 
U  N  headquarters  is  that  the  United  States, 
with  help  from  Britain  and  many  smaller 
natlona.  will  keep  the  X3H.  going  through 
this  financial  crisis,  forcing  Russia  and  its 
satellites  to  pay  up  what  they  owe.  however 
slowly 


Commemoratiiig   Centenary   of   Battle  of 
Gettysbars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERRHAN  TOLL 

or  runNSTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators James  S.  Berger  and  Charles  R. 
Weiner.  which  was  concurred  in  by  the 
house  on  May  27,  as  follows: 

Resolvtd  (the  house  of  representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  mem- 
orialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  mint  a  50-cent  coin  with  appropriate  in- 
scription in  order  to  oonunemorate  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  oflScers  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  eftch  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  hope  that  appropriate  action  pursu- 
ant to  this  resolution  will  be  taken  by 
the  Congress. 


The  Late  Hob.  Francis  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   OONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3.  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  senior  colleague.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, grieves  us  all.  He  was  a  legislator  of 
stanch  Integrity  and  de^p  dedication  to 
the  Republic  in  which  we  live. 

Some  of  the  legislative  areas  in  which 
I  am  deeply  interested  came  within  the 
province  of  Mr.  Walter's  work.    I  found 


him  willing  to  counsel  and  advise,  but  he 
was  always  a  strict  and  fair  adherent  to 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  in 
which  he  had  taken  an  active  part  as 
draftsman. 

He  had  earned  a  burden  of  contro- 
versy, and  was  the  target  of  many  people 
who  sought  to  change  the  laws  with 
which  he  worked.  He  Ixjre  this  burden 
equably  and  moved  quietly  and  steadily 
on.  In  all  Instances,  he  hiul  a  clear  and 
sharp  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  House 
have  known  him  as  a  stanch  and  loyal 
Member,  one  who  l)elieved  in  organiza- 
tion as  the  essence  of  orderly  progress, 
and  whose  quiet  methods  could  preserve 
parliamentary  discipline  and  justice 
against  the  challenges  of  highly  tense 
situations.  He  has  left  the  stamp  of  his 
service  on  the  Houm. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC  ,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent;  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorlre 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  tl*» Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rccoso  at  tlSO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
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The  Inspiration  of  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wirsT  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  Thursday  last  I  liad  the 
privilege  of  giving  the  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress at  Victor,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Inspikation  of  Memorial  Day 

(An  address  by  Senator  Robekt  C.  Bvrd  of 
West  Virginia) 

"There  Is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead,  to 
which  we  turn  even  for  the  charms  of  the 
living  This  we  would  not  exchange  for  the 
song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry." 

These  words  of  the  American  poet,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  properly  reflect  the  attitude 
of  our  entire  Nation  on  Memorial  Day,  a  day 
on  which  we  honor  our  war  dead.  In  the 
stillness  of  the  spring  morning  we  deliber- 
ately turn  our  thoughts  back  to  our  fallen 
heroes.  We  relive  the  ang^ulsh  of  their  pass- 
ing from  us.  and  we  know  once  more  the 
pride  of  kinship  with  great  men  and  women. 

For  al  those  we  honor  today  were  great, 
in  spirit  as  well  as  In  deed,  and  we  draw 
close  to  them  once  again  In  order  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  greatness  of  spirit  of  our 
Nation.  This  Is  our  Memorial  Day,  a  tradi- 
tion nearly  a  hundred  years  old  in  these 
United  States. 

To  look  back  for  the  origin  of  Memorial 
Day  Is  like  seeking  the  source  of  a  mighty 
river,  fed  by  countless  tributaries  and  rivu- 
lets. Many  are  the  States  and  many  are 
the  towns  which  claim  the  honor  of  estab- 
lishing the  custom  we  are  observing  today. 
Of  course,  the  practice  of  honoring  the  war 
dead  annually  has  been  carried  out,  in  one 
form  or  another,  throughout  history.  But 
our  own  custom  is  unique  In  that  it  had 
Its  Inception  In  the  aftermath  of  a  bloody 
civil  war  that  all  but  tore  our  Nation  asunder. 

Memorial  Day  had  Its  beginning  in  a  num- 
ber of  Southern  towns  where  groups  of  wom- 
en took  It  upon  themselves  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  their  fallen  loved  ones  by  putting 
flowers  on  the  Confederate  soldiers'  graves, 
once  the  cannons  of  war  were  stilled.  The 
women  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  displayed  a  gen- 
erosity of  heart  by  decorating  the  Union 
dead  as  well.  This  act  is  said  to  have  In- 
spired the  New  York  State  lawyer,  Francis 
Miles  Finch,  to  write  his  famous  poem,  "The 
Blue  and  the  Gray." 

Published  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Sep- 
tember 1867.  the  poem  was  an  Immediate 
popular  success,  and  the  sentiment  It  stirred 
up  across  the  Nation  moved  Gen.  John  A.. 
Logan,  first  commander  in  chief  of  the  Grand 
Army  at  the  Republic,  to  issue  a  general 
order  providing  for  nationwide  observance  of 
Decoration  Day,  as  it  was  originally  called, 
on  May  30.  1868.  This  date  was  chosen,  not 
as    a   significant   anniversary,    but   in    order 
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that,  all  over  the  country,  there  might  be 
flowers  in  bloom  that  could  be  used  in  dec- 
orating the  graves. 

So,  from  this  modest  beginning,  from  this 
spontaneous  gathering  In  a  humble  church- 
yard, on  the  part  of  a  few  neighborhood 
mothers  and  wives,  began  our  Memorial  Day. 
I  wonder  if  those  good  folk  could  possibly 
have  Imagined  how  many  times  in  the  fu- 
ture their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons  would 
hear  the  roar  of  cannon  again,  and  know  the 
anguish  of  battle,  the  hot  grip  of  pain,  the 
cold  hand  of  death.  ^ 

Could  they  foresee  San  Juan  Hill,  or  Ma- 
nila Bay?  Could  they  envision  the  savage 
battles  on  the  Marne,  the  shell-rocked 
forests  of  Argonne?  Could  tlxey  compre- 
hend Pearl  Harbor,  Guadalcanal,  Iwo  Jlma, 
Okinawa?  Did  they,  in  their  imagination, 
strew  flowers  on  the  frosty  hillsides  of  Pusan 
and  Inchon? 

Or  did  they,  like  most  people,  imagine 
that  their  war  would  be  the  last  great  war, 
that  they  and  their  loved  ones  had  ekmed 
peace  on  earth  for  all  time,  for  all  hu- 
manity? 

Sadly  enough,  that  is  a  dream  that  Ls  still 
unrealized.  For  us  the  cannons  have  roared 
loud  and  often  in  o\jr  lifetime,  and  they 
arewoarlng  stUl,  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam 
today.  For  us  there  is  yet  no  peace,  nor  can 
There  be  peace,  while  the  cause  of  freedom 
Is  still  unwon. 

Let  not  man  say,  because  the  war  goes 
on,  that  these  our  heroes  of  the  past  died 
in  vain,  that  theirs  was  a  lost  cause.  For 
every  flag  that  marks  a  soldier's  grave  is  a 
signpost  In  the  path  that  leads  to  hnman 
liberty.  Let  us  not  grieve  that  the  final 
peace  has  not  yet  been  won;  let  us  rejoice, 
rather,  for  the  opportunity  that  is  ours  to 
bring  it  about. 

Our  men  In  uniform  stand  at  the  ready 
at  a  hundred  outposts  halfway  around  the 
world;  for  them  there  is  no  peace.  In  the 
frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctic,  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  in  the  eerie  loneliness  of  outer 
space.  In  foreign  lands  and  In  unfriendly 
climes,  our  men  in  uniform  are  never  out 
of  earshot  of  that  final  bugle  call  that  may 
bring  them  to  sacrifice. 

However  much  we  grieve  for  them,  and 
regret  the  sacrifices  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  in  defense  of  their  country 
and  its  cause,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer. 

Happiness  is  not  in  length  of  years,  nor  In 
ease  of  days,  but  is  best  found  in  the  service 
erf  one's  fellowmen.  In  such  service,  these 
men  and  women  we  honor  here  today  found 
their  fulfillment. 

Philosophers  of  all  time  tell  us  that  the 
greatness  of  a  man  is  measured,  not  by  his 
wealth  or  lanils  or  servants,  but  by  the 
esteem  of  his  obuntrymen.  Surely  we  agree. 
A  man  who  has  given  nothing  of  his  life  to 
his  country,  to  his  city  or  community,  has 
not  lived  at  all.  In  the  meanln^ul  sense  of 
the  word.  A  man  who  has  perished  In  the 
service  of  his  lyltlon,  whether  In  battle  with 
armed  foes,  or /while  flghtlng  crime,  disease, 
poverty,  Ignoralnce,  or  any  other  social  enemy, 
is  to  be  admired  and  envied,  rather  than 
pitied:  for  such  a  man  has  triily  lived,  and 
lived  well.  Those  who  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  are  mere  onlookers 
of  life,  pale  spectators  whose  character  has 
never  been  forged  in  the  heat  of  noble 
endeavor. 

Few  of  us  are  perfectly  noble  human  be- 
ings. We  have  our  little  weaknesses,  our 
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self  indulgences,  our  moments  of  fear  and 
doubt.  The  virtue  that  is  in  us  nuiy  never 
come  to  light,  except  in  such  moments  when 
our  Nation  or  our  national  ideals  are  chal- 
lenged and  we  are  called  upon  to  giv«  our  all 
for  the  cause  we  believe  in. 

It  has  been  said  that  great  crises  make 
great  men.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
true,  but  I  do  believe  that  when  we  are  ab- 
sorbed by  a  cause  greater  than  our  own  per- 
sonal ambitions,  when  the  good  of  others 
becomes  paramount  to  our  own  desl-es,  then 
pettiness  and  vanity  are  stripped  av?ay  from 
our  character  and  we  live  In  the  soul.  Look 
at  the  honor  roll  of  those  who  hold  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  our  highest  decoration. 
You  will  find  that  they  were  simple,  ordi- 
nary men,  undistinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bors, until  that  momentous  d.ay  when  the 
crisis  of  battle  caused  them  to  soar  to  heroic 
heights  of  valor. 

It  Is  by  surmounting  crises  that  we  have 
become  a  great  people.  Invigorated  by  the 
struggle  and  buoyed  by  a  cOnunon  hope. 

What  is  our  common  hope?  There  was  a 
time  when  this  Nation  fought  a  war  In  the 
hope  that  it  would  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  I  know  there  are  some  who 
might  sneer  at  this  sentiment,  particularly 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  But  I 
hold  that  it  is  a  noble  thought,  and  one 
which  animated  the  bravest  he.irts  in  our 
land:    some  of   these  we  honor   here  today. 

More  recently  we  fought  a  war  to  preserve 
'our  freedom,  to  protect  our  land  from   in- 
vasion.    Millions  of  brave  hearts  sprang  to 
the  defense  of  our  Nation :  and  some  of  these 
we  honor  here  today. 

Still  more  recently  we  engaged  In  a  war  to 
protect  freedom  from  being  trampled  under- 
foot thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores, 
honoring  our  pledged  word,  our  sacred  bond. 
Some  of  the  brave  hearts  who  sleep  today 
gave  their  lives  In  that  struggle. 

And  some  of  us  may  ask.  why?  What 
have  we  to  do  with  freedom  in  Asia,  with 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  with  l;he*walled  city 
of  Berlin?  The  answer  to  tijat  question  is 
that,  freedom  being  oio*  common  hope  and 
desire,  the  loss  of  freedom  a.'aywhere  In  the 
world  is  our  own,  our  personal  loss.  No  man 
lives  on  an  Island  In  this  day  and  age.  For 
we  have  come  to  live  in  a  shrinking  world, 
where  tyranny  is  no  longcT  insulated  by 
time  and  space.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  Czar 
of  Russia  was  nothing  to  us,  for  the  crack  of 
his  whip  and  the  whine  of  his  bullsts  (X)\ild 
not  be  heard  across  a  continent  and  an 
oceaft.  But  the  modern  czar  of  the  Russians 
has  his  missiles  of  death  trained  on  our 
shores,  and  his  dogma  of  domination  aimed 
at  our  banners.  Every  friendly  nation  that 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  foe.  every  inch  of 
land  that  It  trampled  under  his  iron  heel 
diminishes  our  bastion  of  freedom;  we  have 
drawn  the  battle  line  and  we  mtost  not  re- 
treat. At  any  moment  we  may  b*  called  up- 
on once  again  to  defend  ourselves,  our  land, 
our  ideals,  our  beliefs  and  ova  heritage  of 
freedom,  with  all  of  oiu*  strength  and  cour- 
age. On  this  hallowed  soil,  remembering 
oxu  dead,  our  glorious  past,  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  future. 

In  the  frightening  shadow  of  the  atomic 
bomb;  under  the  threat  of  a  rain  of  death 
by  inconceivably  fiendish  devices  of  war; 
amidst  the  hail  of  propaganda  that  menaces 
us  dally,  we  the  living  are  animated  by  the 
general  hope  that  human  reason  will  prevail 
over  unreason,  that  love  of  our  fellow  men 
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will  prevail  over  hatred  and  envy,  that  fre« 
heart*  will  win  over  enalaved  and  •oulleM 

men.  ,_ 

TMb  \m  our  hope,  and  our  challenge,  we 
take  our  example  from  the  men  and  women 
whoM  graves  we  decorate  today.  These  ttow- 
era  we  strew  over  them  are  a  symbol  of  that 
eternal  hope  In  the  human  breast:  that  men 
can    and    will,   trlimiph  over   adversity. 

Our  presence  here  U  a  pledge  that  their 
efforts  wli;  not  b«  forgotten,  that  their  cour- 
age and  determlnaUon  Uve  on.  that  their 
TUtues  win  blossom  again  in  us.  In  our  sons 
and  daughters,  and  that  we  will  never  aban- 
don the  flght  for  peace  on  earth  and  freedom 
among  nations. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  of  1963  we  find  our 
country  faced  with  the  seemingly  Impossible 
task  of  defending  freedom  on  a  cold  war  bat- 
Uefront  that  encircles  the  globe.  II  we  stop 
to  ask  ourselves.  How  can  we  do  It?  Where 
Bhall  we  And  the  strength,  the  vigor  to  main- 
tain our  farflung  and  beleagured  outpoeU? — 
we  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  and  our 
thoughU  on  those  fallen  heroes  we  honor 
with  this  ceremony.  Por  our  strength  U  not 
merely  our  own.  but  the  collecUve  and  accu- 
mulated strength  of  every  American  soldier 
who  Uved  and  fought  before  us.  and  be- 
queathed us  his  unsullied  standard. 

U  in  time  of  peril  each  of  us  feels  in  hU 
arms  the  strength  of  10.  that  strength  U- 
•Ufls  from  the  shadowy  file  of  patriots  who 
paraded  Into  batUe  before  vis.  10.  20.  60— a 
hundred  years  ago  and  more.  Time  may  dim 
the  memory  of  their  Individual  faces,  but  the 
■lory  of  their  deeds  wlU  ever  brighten  our 
lives  and  make  reecrtute  our  pxirpose. 

A  thing  of  beauty,  said  the  poet,  la  a  Joy 
forever.  But  where  In  nature  or  In  art  will 
you  find  a  thing  of  beauty  to  compare  with 
the  act  of  supreme  coiu-age  and  self-sacrl- 
flce  that  laid  these,  our  honored  dead.  In  the* 
dust  at  our  feet?  An  act  of  duty  U  all  they 
did,  but  who  has  ever  done  more? 
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Plant  International  Yonth  Symphony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  mcHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  few  years.  Increasing 
national  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
Interlochen  National  Music  Camp  and 
Arta  Academy  at  Interlochen,  Mich.  For 
this  reason  I  was  fascinated  to  read  in 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  of  May  28, 
1963,  about  the  ambitious  plans  of  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  president  of  the  acad- 
emy, for  an  International  youth  sym- 
phony. I  know  this  project  will  be  of 
Interest  not  only  to  musicians  and  spon- 
sors of  cultural  programs  but  to  all  who 
are  eager  to  find  ways  to  promote  good 
will  throughout  our  world.  Because  I 
am  certain  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  this  undertaking. 
I  include  in  the  Ricord  the  following 
news  story  about  this  tremendous  effort 
of  I>r.  Maddy : 

Plans  Intxbnationai,  Touth  Stmphont 
(By  8.  Gordon  Gapper) 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  president  of  Inter- 
lochen National  Music  Camp  and  Arts  Acad- 
emy, today  announced  In  Flint  plans  for  an 
International   youth   symphony  orchestra. 

Dr.  Maddy  said  he  proposes  to  bring  to 
Interlochen,  beginning  next  summer,  about 


50  talented  young  musicians  from  abroad  for 
an  8-week  course  In  their  own  Instruments. 

They  would  study  and  rehearse  with  se- 
lected American  studenU  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  the  group  would  play  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Dr.  Maddy  said  he  U  enlisting  financial 
support  of  foundations  and  also  the  cooper- 
aUon  of  Rotary  International,  which  has 
clubs  throughout  the  world.  He  U  a  Ro- 
tarlan. 

The  plan  would  be  put  into  operation 
through  a  system  of  committees  at  Inter- 
lochen and  overseas.  Dr.  Maddy  Indicated. 

The  foreign  studenU  would  submit  tapes 
of  their  music  along  with  their  credentials 
for  consideration  by  the  Interlochen  authori- 
ses. 

Dr.  Maddy  said  the  students  chosen  would 
come  at  least  partly  prepared  because 
scores  of  the  music  to  be  pUyed  by  the 
orchestra  are  avaUable  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

He  U  proposing  that  next  simamer  the  first 
orchestra  would  play  not  only  for  the  United 
Nations  In  New  York,  but  also  at  the  New 
York  Worlds  Fair. 

Dr.  Maddy  said  he  already  has  arranged, 
by  way  of  advance  promotion,  for  the  Inter- 
lochen Arts  Academy  Symphony  Orchestra, 
which  played  here  last  Saturday,  to  play  In 
New  York's  Philharmonic  Hall  next  January 
28.  UJ*.  and  foundation  ofBclals  would  In 
this  way  have  a  chance  to  hear  some  of  the 
results  of  Interlochen  training. 

President  Kennedy  and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
U-S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  al- 
ready   have    promised    help    In    getting  -the 
project  established,  according  to  Dr.  Maddy. 
Dr.  Maddy  said  : 

"One  of  the  objects  Is  to  create  good  will 
on  the  general  Idea  that  the  talented  chil- 
dren of  all  naUons  wUl  be  brought  together 
In  mutual  apprecUUon  of  talenU  and 
creativity. 

"They  will  learn  to  understand  each  other 
and  the  customs  and  creativity  of  other 
countries  It  will  help  build  the  great  dream 
of  the  world  peace  and  brotherhood  In  years 
to  come. 

"This  will  be  our  way  of  using  the  Interna- 
tional langruage  of  music  to  promote  peace." 
Dr.  Maddy  quoted  a  letter  from  Lucius  D. 
BatUe.  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  most  talented 
children  from  other  naUons  of  the  world 
deserves  serious  consideration.  I  hope  It 
will  be  realized  one -day.' 

"I  believe  the  Idea  la  such  that  it  wo\ild 
exercise  a  strong  appeal  to  the  minds  of  our 
people.  I  assure  you  that  the  Department 
of  SUte  and  the  American  embassies 
throughout  the  world  would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  In  any  way  that  would  assure 
success  of  the  project." 

Several  foreign  students  already  study  at 
Interlochen  each  summer. 


Sennonehe  of  tlie  Rererend  Richard  W. 
*     Baddngham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   TTSGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1963 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  very  timely  sermonette  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  W.  Buckingham,  Min- 


ister of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church  of 
Parksley.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon- 
ette was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ScaMOKrm  bt  Rev.  Richakd  W.  Bucking- 
ham. Pastos,  OaACi  MrrHODJST  Chukch. 
Pakkslkt,   Va. 

Should  we  bear  one  another's  burdens'' 
Or  should  every  man  bear  his  own  burdens? 
Sometimes  the  Scriptures  are  not  qult»  clear 
to  us  For  In  Pauls  letter  to  the  Oalatlans 
he  says  In  one  place  that  we  should  bear 
one  another's  burdens.  And  then  he  says 
In  another  place  that  every  man  should  bear 
his  own  burden.  This  seeming  confusion  Is 
In  the  King  James,  or  what  Is  someUmes 
called  "the  Authorized  Version"  of  the  Holy 

Bible. 

If  we  read  Dr.  Moffatt's  transUtlon.  or  one 
of  the  other  more  recent  translations,  we  find 
that  the  words  translated  "burden"  In  these 
two  verses  are  actually  two  different  words. 
In  bearing  one  another's  burdens,  the  orig- 
inal meaning  seems  to  be  Just  that^that  we 
should  help  one  another  with  burdens,  prob- 
lems or  matters  that  are  more  than  we  can 
bear  alone.  On  the  other  band,  each  man 
must  bear  hU  own  reeponslblUUee.  To  put 
It  in  another  way— our  responsibility  U  In 
direct  relaUon  to  our  abUlty.  And  U  we  are 
given  responslbUlUes  or  "problems"  beyond 
our  ability,  we  should  seek  and  receive  help 
from  others. 

Much  of  life's  discord  comes  from  one  or 
two  things:  the  failure  of  men  to  assume 
their  own  loads  of  responsibilities,  or  the 
failure  of  men  to  help  those  who  have  bur- 
dens beyond  what  they  are  able  to  bear. 

And  one  reason  why  some  men  faU  to 
bear  their  own  burdens  Is  that  other  men  are 
doing  too  much  for  them.  Some  parents, 
for  example,  do  too  much  for  their  children. 
When  their  children  grow  up  they  think  the 
world  owes  them  a  living.  Some  govern- 
ments do  too  much  for  their  people,  and 
they  produce  shiftless  people  who  want  to 
get  everything  free. 

Even  service  clubs,  which  are  noted  for 
helping  others,  have  been  known  to  help 
those  who  didn't  really  need  help,  persons 
who  needed,  perhaps,  only  a  chance  to  help 
themselves. 

Sometimes  thts  can  be  both  tragic  and 
amusing  as  In  the  case  of  a  motorcycle  acci- 
dent reported  to  thU  writer:  The  story  goes 
on  that  two  men  were  riding  a  motocycle 
and  the  passenger  felt  too  chlUy  from  the 
wind.  So  they  stopped  and  at  the  driver's 
suggestion  the  passenger  put  hU  coat  on 
backward,  to  protect  himself  from  the  wind. 
Then  they  had  an  accident.  The  police  re- 
port read  like  this:  "The  driver  was  dead 
when  we  arrived.  The  passenger  died  while 
we  were  trying  to  tvirn  his  head  around  the 
way    It    belonged."      Doing    what    was    not 

needed.  _  ^   . 

Have  you  ever  been  guilty  of  doing  more 
than  someone  needed  you  to  do  for  them? 
Every  man  must  bear  his  own  burdens. 

But  sometimes  we  fall  Just  as  much  In 
not  bearing  the  burdens  of  others.  Parents 
order  children  to  do  tasks  beyond  their  power 
to  act.  Teachers  and  managers  give  assign- 
ments beyond  the  abilities  of  their  pupils 
and  their  employees.  Those  of  us  who  have. 
faU  to  help  those  who  have  not — simply 
because  we  say  they  should  bear  their  own 
burdens. 

It  Is  true  that  every  man  should  bear  his 
own  burdens,  up  to  his  ability.  But  It  Is 
equally  true  that  we  should  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens.  And  that's  the  Joy  of 
living.  The  happiness  of  finding  someone 
who  needs  help,  and  helping  him.  Have 
you  sinned  recenUy  In  falling  to  help  some- 
one who  needed  the  help  you  could  give? 
Bear  one  another's  burdens.  This  Is  God's 
way. 
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The  problem  of  life  Is  to  know  Just  when 
not  to  help,  and  when  to  offer  help.  It  U 
not  an  easy  decision  to  make.  But  those 
who  work  at  it  find  that  each  Ume  they 
stop  and  give  the  matter  serious  thought, 
their  skill  In  deciding  Increases.  Thej  are 
truly  God's  children.  They  have  found  life's 
real  Joy. 


Cannelton  Dam  Story  It  Part  of  Nation's 
Commerce  and   History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

ar  nfDiANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  appeared  an  editorial  in  the 
Carmelton,  Ind.,  News  entitled  "Histori- 
cally Speaking."  which  briefly  tells  the 
story  of  the  part  the  Ohio  River  has 
played  in  the  commerce  of  our  great 
Nation. 

The  article  also  describes  an  import- 
ant new  improvement  now  being  made 
on  the  river,  the  construction  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Cannelton 
locks  and  dam. 

Because  I  believe  this  new  project  is 
historically  significant.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  describing  the 
event  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HlSTORICALL,T   SPEAKING 

Even  since  we  have  had  a  Nation,  and  even 
before,  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries 
have  figured  in  the  develo(»nent  of  this 
country.  Ever  since  the  first  pioneer  ven- 
tured beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  this 
great  Tlyer,  located  at  oiir  feet,  has  been  a 
terrific  artery  for  the  movement  of  traffic 
EMt  and  West. 

The  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
figured  In  river  Improvements  ever  since  the 
first  assignment  on  the  Ohio  River,  by  Con- 
gress In  1824.  That  was  over  130  years  ago. 
With  navigation  Improvements  provided  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  annual  freight  ton- 
nages have  Increased  on  the  Ohio  River  from 
3  million  tons  In  1900  to  over  80  million  tons 
In  the  early  1960's.  At  the  same  time,  trib- 
utary streams  have  been  developed  for  com- 
mercial navigation. 

Indeed,  the  Ohio  Valley,  once  a  wilderness 
highway,  has  become  an  Industrial  giant, 
serving  the  Nation. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Engineers  are  at 
this  time  engaged  in  building  one  of  their 
great  river  assignments  right  here  at  Can- 
nelton. This  puts  our  city  and  Its  area  on 
the  map  and  makes  It  one  of  the  Important 
points  of  one  of  the  greatest  waterways  in 
the  world. 

Winter  cold,  spring  flooding  and  summer 
heat  produce  wide  variations  In  the  depth  of 
a  natural  river.  A  series  of  dams  In  such  a 
river  helps  to  maintain  a  more  constant 
depth  to  permit  year  around  use  by  river 
traffic.  Navigation  dams,  such  as  the  one 
being  built  here,  are  the  means  by  which 
river  traffic  Is  passed  from  one  level  to  an- 
other. TTius  the  river  Is  controlled  and  com- 
merce moves  on,  unhampered  by  the  seasons. 

Since  Cannelton  is  now  a  location  for  a 
new  type  locks  and  dam,  that  will  ke*p  the 
river  up  to  levels  needed  for  water  transpor- 
tation, the  city  again  finds  itself  a  center  of 
Importance    to    Ohio    River    traffic.     It   was 


once  such  a  center,  when  it  was  a  major 
refueling  station  for  river  packets.  That 
was  the  day  ol  big  oocU  Industry  operations 
bere.  The  packets  have  disappeared  and  so 
has  the  coal,  but  Cannelton  returns  to  be  an 
Important  river  station  In  an  en  when  con- 
trolled water  stages  is  even  more  Important 
to  the  Nation's  commerce  than  It  was  In  the 
days  of  yore,  when  packets  nK>ved  up  and 
down  the  route  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. 


Crisis  on  California  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or   CALirOilNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThiLrsday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times big  city  newspapers  seem  to  lack 
understanding  of  and  empathy  for  the 
problems  of  rural  people.  Yet  rural 
people  £u-e  individuals,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  integral  part  of 
our  social,  economic,  moral,  and  political 
society. 

Oftentimes,  as  with  the  agricultural 
areas — one  of  the  greatest  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent — because  of  re- 
moteness o(  distance  and  appreciation, 
nonfarmers  fail  to  appreciate  how  vital 
agriculture — or  more  basically,  the  food 
we  eat — is  to  p>eople  in  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  believe  that  if  the  metropolitan  edi- 
tors and  city  congressmen  could  Uve  for 
only  a  short  time  In  an  agricultural  area 
such  as  mine  there  would  have  been  few 
"no"  votes  on  the  bracero  bill  last  week. 

To  assist  my  colleagues,  in  better  un- 
derstanding the  agricultural  employ- 
ment plight,  I  include  the  following 
thoughtful,  well-considered  editorial 
from  the  Salinas  Calif omian  by  an  edi- 
tor who  knows  the  problem,  has  lived 
with  it,  and  who  is  genuinely  concerned 
with  all  individuals  Involved — the  farm- 
er, the  migrant,  the  bracero,  the  con- 
sumer, our  Nation: 
Congress  Cheates  Crisis  in  Bracero  Program 

Everybody  concerned  wants  to  extend  the 
Bracero  Act  (Public  Law  78)  but  Congress — 
It  Just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Besides  the  Interested  farmers,  both  Gov. 
Edmund  Q.  Brown  and  Director  of  Employ- 
ment Al  Tleberg  have  ur^ed  extension  of  the 
act  for  2  years,  but  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives yesterday  voted  174  to  158  not  to 
extend  the  measure.  Unless  almost  impos- 
sible new  legislation  Is  forthcoming,  the 
bracero  labor  supply  will  end  this  year. 

This  lack  of  action  could  mean  disaster 
for  many  Salinas  Valley  formers  and  others 
In  California.  Strawberries  here  will  be  the 
hardest  hit;  lettuce  next.  For,  If  not  bra- 
ceroe.  what?  It  may  not  be  a  problem  In 
other  areas  of  the  United  States  but  In  Sa- 
linas Valley  It's  critical. 

For  instance,  the  bracero  force  harvesting 
the  valley's  vegetable  crops  here  last  year 
reached  a  peak  of  12,700  on  September  29. 
Right  now  today,  there  are  10,300  Mexican 
nationals  working.  If  they  were  not  here, 
what  would  we  do?  The  total  number  of  sea- 
sonal domestics  (migrants)  here  now  Is  only 
2.090. 

Where  do  we  get  sufficient  domestic  work- 
ers without  Public  Law  78?  Is  there  a  supply 
elsewhere?  In  the  South,  perhaps?  And.  If 
this  labor  could  be  found  and  was  Imported, 


what  work  could   we  offer   these  people  In 
off-season?     Nothing. 

Such  Imported  labor  would  be  unemployed 
In  off-season.  This  woultl  create  an  Im- 
possible burden  for  the  county  welfare  rolls. 
At  this  stage,  the  consequences  are  almost 
beyond  comprehension  as  to  Impact  on  our 
community. 

The  socially  minded  people  behind  the  de- 
feat of  the  bill  proved  that  far  too  many 
Congressmen  could  be  misguided  and  be  sat- 
isfied to  remain  misinformed  as  to  the  rami- 
fications of  their  actions.  Little  did  they 
care,  and  obviously  little  did  they  know  as  to 
what  effect  an  Inadequate  labor  force  will 
have  on  many  agricultural  communities.  In 
our  own  case,  in  addition  to  a  probably  un- 
bearable welfare  load,  what  about  housing 
for  Imported  workers  and  their  families'' 
Crowded  schools  already  taking  63  percent 
of  our  county  and  city  tax  dollar?  What 
about  problems  that  will  face  the  county 
hospital,  law  enforcement,  city  services  and 
all  the  other  family  and  personal  welfare 
facilities  when  workers  are  Idle  for  several 
months  and  unable  to  shift  to  other  areas 
because  of  famUles?  These  are  our  worries, 
not  those  of  the  174  Congressmen  who  cre- 
ated them  for  us  yesterday.  They  ore  foisted 
on  us  for  direct  responsibility. 

Salinas  Valley  needs  a  seasonal  lai>or 
source,  not  an  annual  headache.  As  for  "im- 
ports," look  at  the  problem  we  have  at  the 
start  of  each  produce  season  with  the  influx 
of  imdesirables  who  can  not  do  stoop  labor, 
who  do  not  want  steady  work  and  those  who 
know  nothing  about  fieldwork  in  the  first 
place. 

There  are  so  many  facets  to  be  probed  and 
such  an  \irgent  need  for  a  solution  that  the 
effect  of  the  unexpected  demise  of  the  bra- 
cero program  is  almost  unbelievable  at  this 
stage  in  agricultural  production  of  perish- 
able crops.  In  order  to  protect  the  valuable 
agricultural  Industry  in  Salinas  Valley  and 
the  rest  of  California,  we  strongly  tirge  re- 
newed vigor  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  save 
this  most  urgent  program  until  the  day  when 
an  equally  acceptable  solution  is  offered. 


Air  Force  Nonstop  Jet  Flight  to  Moscow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF   DXLAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  Washington 
Daily  News  published  a  timely  editorial 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Air 
Force  jet  which  set  a  record  of  8  hours, 
38  minutes,  and  42  seconds  for  the  5,004- 
mile  nonstop  flight  to  Moscow  was  in 
reality  the  taxpayers'  jet  and  not  the 
Kennedy  jet,  as  announced  by  the  White 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Taxpayer   Jet 

In  taking  a  delegation  of  Government  of- 
ficials to  Moscow  for  a  sightseeing  of  Soviet 
atomic  research  points,  an  Air  Force  jet  set 
a  record  time  of  8  hours.  38  minutes  and  42 
seconds  for  the  5,004-mlle  flight. 

In  the  headlines,  the  plane  was  called  the 
Kennedy  jet,  a  proper  and  concise  identifica- 
tion, because  the  President  is  the  principal 
user. 
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But  •omewbere,  at  least  In  a  footnote,  It 
should  be  mentioned  tbat  the  Jet  Is  a  tax- 
p«j«r  plane:  )uat  aa  liaj.  Oordo  CXxiper'a 
spaeecraft  waa  taxpayer  property.  It  takea 
notlilng  away  flxxn  all  the  othera  due  ap- 
plause for  tbeee  achievements  to  remind  our- 
aelTes  of  the  fellow  who.  In  the  first  Instance. 
oaakes  these  things  possible.  He  gets  little 
enough  credit. 


IV  Loofcst  Daj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

OF    MISSOITU 

D>'  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1963 

1ST.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President. 
today  marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  the 
Normandy  Invasion,  when  Allied  forces 
st^irmed  ashore  on  the  beachheads  to 
be^rin  the  final  destruction  of  Nazi  domi- 
nation of  E^irope. 

Last  year  there  wsis  presented  to  the 
American  public  a  remarkable  motion 
plccure,  "The  Longest  Day,"  which  re- 
created most  dramatically  the  first  24 
hou]-s  of  the  Invasion. 

I  believe  it  Is  of  interest  on  this  an- 
niversary to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRo  an  article  about 
the  movie  from  a  fine  service  magazine. 
Our  Navy,  of  November   1962. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Longest  Dat 

We  don't  Icnow  what  the  second  half  of  this 
century  may  offer  but  we  do  know  that  June 
6,  1944,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  days 
of  thR  first  half.  In  America  history  It  will 
rank  with  such  dates  as  November  11,  1918, 
and  December  7,  1941. 

P^jr  June  6  was  D-day.  In  "The  Longest 
Day"  the  events  of  that  bloody  time  are  re- 
lived tJirough  the  eyes  and  words  of  the  men 
who  were  there.  The  Darryl  P  Zanuck  film  Is 
as  boM  as  It  Is  unique.  Besides  being  oom- 
pellini;  entertainment  It  la  a  significant  his- 
torical document. 

It  U.  probably  the  best  war  picture  ever 
filmed.  It  Is  all  there,  the  glimpses  of  humor, 
the  moments  of  victory,  the  agony  and  the 
ugliness. 

Taken  from  Ck>rnelius  Ryan's  fine  book  of 
the  same  title  the  film  depicts  events  in 
both  tlie  Allied  and  German  military  camps. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  D-day  has  been 
seen  from. the  German  side  erf  the  fence. 

The  film  shows  that  the  already  narrow 
margin  of  Allied  victory  could  have  been 
even  narrower  had  It  not  been  for  German 
bungllcg  and — most  Important — for  Hitler's 
peculliu*  stubborness  In  releasing  the  pan- 
zer divisions.  Had  these  divisions  been  re- 
leased immediately  who  knows  what  might 
have  happened.  One  thing  Is  certain — the 
number  of  Allied  soldiers'  graves  that  today 
dot  th?  Normandy  coast  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  larger. 

Ironically  It  was  Field  Marshal  ErwLn  Rom- 
mel, commander  of  the  "Atlantic  wall,"  who 
gave  the  book  and  the  film  Its  title.  Stand- 
ing wltli  his  officers  on  a  windy  bluff  over- 
looking the  beach,  he  pointed  to  the  chan- 
nel and  declared  prophetically:  "The  first 
34  hours  of  the  Invasion  will  be  decisive. 
Pot  the  Allies  as  well  as  for  Germany,  It 
win  be  the  longest  day." 

•"The  longest  Day"  tells  the  story  of  D-day 
from  the  moment  the  first  paratrooper 
dropp)ed  out  of  a  C-47  until  the  storming  of 


Point  du  Hoc  late  th*  next  aftemooa.  The 
accent  Is  on  realism  and  authenticity  In  this 
dramatic  account  of  the  men  iftto  cracked 
the  fortress  of  Europe. 

This  movie  Is  a  must.  It  is  all  tlie  ttilnga 
that  are  good.  It  may  leave  you  a  little 
thoughtful  for  It  U  not  an  experience  you 
can  dismiss  as  soon  as  you  leave  the  theater. 


A  False  Premuc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTH    CABOLIN A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
editors  of  the  State,  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  in  South  Carolina,  have  direc- 
ted some  very  pertinent  remarks  at  the 
State  Department  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  June  1,  1963,  issue  of  this  out- 
standing newspaper.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "A  False  Premise,"  and  it  answers 
with  eloquence  and  logic  the  recent  com- 
ments by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
that  race  relations  practices  in  this  coun- 
try are  serving  to  undermine  our  conduct 
of  foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Palsk  Pbemisx 

The  high-flown  aalnlnlty  of  some  of  Amer- 
ica's modern  leaders  Is  enough  to  bring  tears 
to  any  adult — and  enough  to  make  the  stal- 
wart men  of  pioneer  days  weep  loudly  and 
bitterly. 

In  giving  an  account  of  a  high-ranking 
State  Department  official's  briefing  of  news- 
men, the  Associated  Press  reports  that  our 
State  Department  now  believes  the  internal 
crisis  in  the  Conununlst  world  "which  we 
have  been  waiting  for"  Is  now  rapidly  build- 
ing to  a  head. 

But  the  same  story  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  do  nothing  to  exploit  this  breach 
of  Communist  solidarity  if  It  comes.  The 
excuse  for  failure  tomorrow,  and  the  failures 
of  the  recent  past,  has  already  been  manu- 
factured. 

The  United  States,  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment's apologist  for  failure,  "Ls  fettered  in 
Its  international  leadership  by  racial  dis- 
crimination at  home." 

Now  this  would  sound  more  plausible  if 
separated  from  some  of  the  many  claims  of 
this  same  administration.  This  same  admin- 
istration contends  when  campaigning  for  Its 
favorites,  that  the  United  States  has  made 
almost  unbelievable  progress  In  eliminating 
racial  and  religious  discrimination. 

No  administration  can  have  It  both  ways; 
either  there  has  been  a  deterioration  In  race 
relations  in  this  country  or  the  attribution 
of  diplomatic  faUures  to  discrimination  at 
home  is  hollow  hogwash. 

Conversely,  if  there  has  been  progress  In 
eliminating  discrimination,  then  the  leaders 
of  today  are  operating  under  a  far  less  bur- 
densome handicap  than  were  the  men  of  20, 
50.  100  or  150  years  ago. 

Did  Presidents  Wilson.  McKinley.  Lincoln. 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Washington — or  even 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  for  that  matter — try 
to  excuse  their  diplomatic  failures  because 
there  was  "discrimination"  at  home?  The 
answer  is  "No." 


Ben  Bella  la  frlf^tening  all  the  Jews  out 
ot  AlgerUt.  Khraahehev  is  persecuting  the 
people  of  this  faith.  African  students  have 
been  treated  so  shabbily  In  some  Communist 
countrlea  that  they  left.  India  discriminates 
against  Moslems.  Some  nations  discriminate 
against  reUglous  minorities.  "Europeans" 
are  discriminated  *  against  in  Africa.  Yet 
none  of  the  nations  so  discriminating  ex- 
cuse their  failures  In  diplomacy  because  of 
this  discrimination. 

The  contention  Is  utterly  fantastic  when 
placed  in  the  context  of  past  history  and 
present  claims.  Even  more  fantastic  is  the 
fact  that  our  leaders  have  resigned  them- 
selves In  advance  to  utter  failure  In  the  field 
of  diplomacy. 
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Left  GoTern  Our  Spendinf  More  Wisely 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

OF    FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ben- 
nett, of  Lakeland,  Pla. 

This  lady  is  so  deeply  concerned  about 
the  need  for  fiscal  responsibility  In  gov- 
ernment today  that  she  has  given  me 
permission  to  bring  her  letter  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  our  colleagues.  With 
her  permission,  I  am  placing  her  letter 
In  the  Record  so  that  everyone  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  heed  her 
remarks.  Her  thinking  is  so  similar  to 
that  of  the  many  taxpayers  who  are  con- 
vinced of  the  desperate  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility  and  a  reduction  In  gov- 
ernment spending. 

Her  letter  follows: 

Mat  28,   1963. 
Representative  James  A.  Halet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  Haixt:  If  you  feel  that  what 
I  have  to  say  here  will  help,  you  have 
my  permission  to  share  this  letter  with  the 
entire  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  not  only  angry,  we  are  sick  at 
heart  over  the  way  billions  of  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  are  being  literally  thrown 
away.  If  the  money  being  spent  so  reck- 
lessly was  really  accomplishing  some  good, 
we  probably  wouldn't  grumble.  But  we  read 
about  so  many  outrageous  abuses  committed 
that  It  makes  us  too  sick  to  attempt  read- 
ing new  accounts,  presented  by  faithful  re- 
porters and  Representatives  like  yourself. 
Also  in  magazines  like  the  Reader's  Digest. 
If  our  economic  program  is  not  completely 
overhauled,  renovated  and  fumigated,  this 
country  will  be  destroyed  by  reckless  econ- 
omy, not  by  communism. 

It  has  been  for  years  an  American  weak- 
ness to  believe  that  we  could  buy  frlend- 
ahip.  security,  prestige,  etc.  It  Is  a  human 
weakness  to  spend  someone  else's  money 
recklessly.  These  two  facts  In  combination 
are  enough  to  send  our  country  to  svUclde.  I 
have  often  wished  that  the  citizens  of  this 
country  had  the  power  to  withhold  their 
tax  dollars  ontU  they  knew  how  the  money 
would  be  spent — In  other  words,  refuse  to  pay 
another  cent  in  taxes  until  a  sane  program 
ot  spending  had  been  wcM-ked  out  and 
adopted. 


The  man  In  the  street  has  been  feeling 
the  pinch  more  and  more  and  It  gets  more 
painful  every  day.  Plorlda  Is  facing  the 
prospect  of  a  grocery  tax,  which  I  think  Is 
downright  wicked.  Gasoline  taxes  are  ex- 
orbitant. People  let  their  homes  go  un- 
palnted  because  they  can't  afford  to  keep 
them  In  tip-top  condition.  I  see  signs  of 
financial  distress  everywhere  among  the  mid- 
dle class  of  people. 

Why  do  we  continue  to  try  to  be  Santa 
Claus  to  the  whole  world?  When  are  we  go- 
ing to  say:  "No  more — we  need  It  here  at 
home?"    And  we  do.    Let  me  illustrate: 

In  our  own  private  family  situation,  we 
managed  to  get  ourselves  into  a  financial 
mess  through  poor  management  and  lack  of 
vision.  It  took  us  about  6  years  to  do  It 
and  Just  recently  woke  up  to  face  the  facts, 
and  they  are  not  pleasant.  We  can  look  back 
and  see  now  what  we  could  and  should  have 
done  to  be  in  a  solvent  condition  today.  We 
have  two  precious  daughters  In  their  teens 
whose  needs  Increase  dally.  We  cannot  do 
things  we'd  love  to  do  for  them  because  we 
don't  have  the  means.  We  were  too  con- 
cerned about  material  things  when  we  sho^d 
have  planned  wisely  to  Invest  In  the  girls. 

Now  the  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  our 
Government  seems  to  be  overlooking  Its  most 
valuable  asset  In  favor  of  scattering  money 
all  over  the  world,  hoping  to  win  friends  and 
Infiuence  nations  who  couldn't  care  less.  The 
asset  Is  us,  the  people,  who  are  being  crushed 
by  unbearable  taxes,  much  of  It  unnecessary, 
because  of  sinful,  irresponsible  lavish,  waste- 
ful spending  of  someone  else's  money^-ours. 

What  about  education?  What  about 
health?  What  about  old  people?  What 
about  scientific  and  medical  research? 
Funds  for  these  and  other  causes  always 
seem  to  be  Inadequate. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  what  would  happen  If 
our  country  were  run  entirely  by  women. 
The  average  woman  manages  the  household 
economy  and  has  to  do  it  carefully  to  meet 
the  needs  of  her  family.  Why  should  our 
administrators,  handling  vastly  more,  and 
therefore  having  a  much  greater  responsi- 
bility, be  any  less  careful  to  make  every 
dollar  count?  What  has  to  l>e  done  in  a 
domestic  unit  surely  needs  to  be  done  in  a 
national  unit,  the  Government  of  these 
United  SUtes. 

Please,  gentlemen,  let's  govern  our  spend- 
ing more  wisely.  Take  a  good  long  look  at 
the  domestic  situation,  at  the  plight  of  our 
own  people,  and  stop  being  so  concerned 
about  the  rest  of  the  world,  until  we  get  our 
own  affairs  In  order. 

Some  of  us  do  not  approve  of  the  space 
program.  Most  of  us  are  not  competent  to 
Judge.  One  thing  I  am  concerned  about  Is 
that  man.  who  cannot  conquer  himself, 
'  should  be  allowed  to  Invade  outer  space  and 
take  along  with  him  all  his  ugly  vices,  con- 
taminating more  of  the  universe  with  his 
sins.  Will  God  allow  it?  I  pray  not. 
Sincerely, 

Edna  D.  Bennett. 


tention,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  because 
the  editorial  is  very  timely  but  also 
because  it  expresses  the  thinking  of  my 
constituents  at  the  grassroots. 
(From  the  Pond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Common- 
wealth Reporter,  May  27,  19631 

Pork   Barkel   Deluxe 

Soon  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  $455.5  million 
2-year  extension  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration.  •  On  its  record,  the 
House  should  vote  "no."- 

Since  ARA  was  authorized,  unemployment 
trends  have  been  Inconclusive,  but  it  Is 
certain  that  ARA's  expensive  activities  have 
had  little  effect  for  Improvement.  In  all, 
far  less  than  1,000  new  Jobs  per  State  have 
been  created — and  it's  probable  that  In 
creating  these  Jobs  the  program  has  de- 
stroyed many  existing  Jobs. 

Congress  has  learned  details  of  many  ARA 
projects,  and  they  shouldn't  cheer  a  tax- 
payer. The  agency  lent  $1.8  million  to  help 
build  a  motel  In  one  city  where  the  rate  of 
occupancy  for  rooms  was  54  percent.  It 
lent  over  $6  million  to  another  city  to  build 
an  auditorium,  which  might  cheer  up  a  de- 
pressed area  somewhat,  but  which  admit- 
tedly made  no  significant  contribution  to 
employment. 

It  has  lent  money  for  a  papermlll  to 
take  business  from  nearby  papermllls,  and 
a  soybean  plant  to  take  business  from  neigh- 
boring soybean  plants.  This  was  specifically 
enjoined  in  the  bill  which  authorized  the 
agency's  existence. 

This  was  expected  by  those  who  fought 
the  legislation  in  the  first  place,  and  sup- 
j)<M-ters  of  the  ARA  denied  It  could  ever, 
ever  happen.    But  now  we  know. 

And  Congress  should  turn  down  fur- 
ther funds  for  ARA,  unless  it  wishes  to  affirm 
the  political  adage:  "The  reward  for  failure 
Is  a  larger  appropriation." 


Pork  Barrel  Delaxe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
I  Include  an  editorial  entitled  "Pork 
Barrel  Deluxe."    I  caU  this  to  your  at- 


Failures  of  American  Policy  in  the  Middle 
East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  vridow 
of  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  first  President 
of  Israel,  hais  written  to  a  newspaper 
a  thoughtful  and  poignant  letter  that 
should  be  read  by  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mrs.  Weizmann  points  out  that  Amer- 
ican. British,  and  Soviet  policies  have 
created  a  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
that  is  not  In  the  interest  of  either  the 
Israelis  or  of  world  peace. 

I  am  less  concerned  about  British  and 
Russian  policies  than  I  am  about  our 
own.  I  believe  that  the  present  admin- 
istration in  Washington  Is  negligent  in 
Its  obligations  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  falls  to  distinguish  between 
human  rights  and  material  concepts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  6,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mn>DL£  East  Rivalries — Bixixr  Expressed  in 

FUTURE  or  Israel  anb  Triumph  or  Moral 

Valxtes 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Current  developments  in  the  Middle  East, 
coupled  with  the  ambiguous  American,  Brit- 
ish, and  Soviet  policies  toward  them,  have 
created  a  confused  and  confusing  situation 
not  only  for  the  Israelis,  who  feel  their  se- 
curity gravely  Jeopardized,  but  also  for  people 
of  goodwill  everywhere  who  cannot  fathom 
big  power  attitudes. 

Indeed,  one  wonders  whether  the  so-called 
guardians  of  world  peace  are  actually  Inter- 
ested in  maintaining  pacific  relatlons^^gmong 
Middle  East  countries,  as  they  solemnly  pro- 
fess at  the  U  Jf .,  or  regard  this  region  solely 
as  a  maneuvering  area  for  power  conflicts. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  Elnce\  Israel  was 
established  and  recognized  by  \  the  UJ^. 
Nearly  one  and  one-hAlf  million  refugees 
have  settled  In  it,  to  be  productive  in  agri- 
culture. Industry,  science;  develop  Its  raw 
materials;  establish  Its  educational  and  wel- 
fare systems,  and  provide  for  the  Immigrants, 
the  aged,  feeble,  and  sick. 

For  15  years  we  have  reminded  of  the  half 
million  Arab  refugees  In  neighboring  coun- 
tries, who  left  ot  their  own  free  will.  Yet 
more  Jewish  refvigees  left  Arab  countries 
than  Arabs  left  Palestine.  Nevertheless,  the 
vicious  assertion  that  there  are  a  million — 
not  half  a  million — Arab  refugees  Is  Egypt's 
greatest  political  asset,  even  greater  than  Its 
Mlg  Jet  fighters. 

THREAT    raOM    ECTPT 

Today  Egypt  poses  the  State  of  Israel  with 
the  same  threat  that  Hitler,  25  years  ago, 
posed  the  House  of  Israel',  Intoxicated  by  suc- 
cesses with  two  rival  great  powers,  Nasser 
fails  to  realize  that  even  Rameses  lost  in  the 
end  and  that  Inquisitions,  pogroms  and  gas 
chambers  could  not  annihilate  the  Jewish 
people.  The  valiant  inmates  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  did  not  fight  in  vain.  Today  Is  no 
longer  yesterday.  History  will  not  repeat 
Itself.  If  the  Nassers  of  the  world  recognize 
this,  it  will  be  the  first  step  toward  peace. 

As  for  myself,  I  believe,  as  my  husband 
did,  in  the  ultimate  Ixiumph  of  moral 
values — although  people  must  get  a  little 
p\ish  now  and  then  so  as  to  see  them  more 
clearly.  I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  George 
Washington,  who  fought  for  freedom  over 
Boston's  6  o'clock  tea;  4n  the  spirit  of  Lafay- 
ette, who  left  his  own  country  to  help  an- 
other people  fighting  tor  their  human  rights; 
in  the  spirit  of  Cromwell,  who  invited  Jews 
to  settle  In  England,  and  of  the  authors  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration  and  those  who  made 
the  State  of  Israel  a  miraculous  reality. 
Their  spirit  will  prevail  again. 

And  I  believe  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
balance  the  oil  and  political  rivalries  of  the 
Middle  East  against  the  fate  of  2  million  and 
more  Israelis.  For  It  is  said  In  I  Samuel, 
XV,  29 — "And  also  the  et«-nlty  of  Israel  will 
not  lie  nor  repent;  for  he  Is  not  a  man,  that 
he  should  repent." 

Vera  Weizman. 

Rehovoth.  Israel.  May  24, 1963. 


Why  Can't  We  Get  Rid  of  Castro? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
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torlal  enUtled  "Why  Can't  We  Get  Rid 
of  Castro"  published  In  the  cxirrent  edi- 
tion of  the  Saturday  fivening  Post. 

There  b<;ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Wht  Can't  We  Grr  Rid  or  Castro? 

"The  Cu»>an  revolution  ha«  failed."  Poet 
oontxlbutln;  editor.  Edward  Behr,  repOTt*  In 
this  week's  Issue.  By  that,  be  means  that 
the  Commutilsts  have  proved  once  again  their 
almost  mlruculous  talent  for  making  a  bad 
situation  worse,  for  wrecking  an  economy 
and  enslaving  a  people.  What  has  not  failed, 
however.  Is  the  establishment  of  Communist 
power  In  the  Caribbean.  Although  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  understandably  enjoys 
taking  cre«ilt  for  getting  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev's mljsllcs  out  of  Cuba  last  October,  it 
understandtbly  prefers  to  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  Soviet  power  today  Is  more  firmly  en- 
trenched off  our  shores  than  It  was  a  year 
ago.  There  are  some  15.000  Soviet  troops  In 
Cuba — enoigh  to  "suppress  any  internal 
rebellion"  or  "to  offer  severe  opposition  to  any 
attack." 

That  Jud^Tnent  comes  from  a  recent  report 
by  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigation 
Subcouunlt  ;ee,  which  raises  an  even  more 
sinister  qui^stlon:  Did  these  missiles  really 
leave?  The  Senators  admit  they  don't  know. 
They  also  acknowledge  that  top  U.S.  intelli- 
gence officials,  "to  a  man."  hold  to  "their 
opinion  that  all  strategic  missiles  and 
bombers  htive  been  removed  from  Cuba." 
But  the  Senators  add  that  the  Intelligence 
chiefs  "readily  admit  that.  In  terms  of  abso- 
lutes. It  Is  quite  possible  that  offensive  mis- 
siles remain  on  the  Island  concealed  in  caves 
or  otherwise .  They  also  admitted  that  •  •  • 
based  on  ski^ptlclsm.  If  nothing  more,  there  Is 
reason  for  grave  concern  about  the  matter." 

The  Sena  xirs.  who  cite  several  substantial 
errors  by  U.S.  Intelligence  In  the  past,  sound 
as  tho\igh  they  are  pretty  skeptical  and 
pretty  concerned.  So  are  we.  We've  talked 
to  a  lot  of  Cuban  refugees,  who  have  some- 
times been  more  accurate  than  the  Intelli- 
gence chiefs,  and  one  of  them  flatly  insisted 
that  hed  seen  hidden  missiles  on  the  Com- 
munist Island  as  recently  as  last  November. 
"Rvisslan  missiles  are  In  Cuba."  he  said.  "I 
know  so."  Where?  "Maybe  If  you  look  In 
the  caves  In  Plnar  del  Rio." 

We  can't  look  in  the  caves,  but  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  can.  and  It's  about 
time  that  Its  agents  find  out  for  certain 
what's  going  on  In  Cuba.  To  leave  the  Com- 
munists In  a  p>oeltlon  to  threaten  us  again 
with  mlssilsH  from  Cuba  is  clearly  Intolerable. 
But  missiles  are  not  the  whole  story.  Even 
If  the  Soviets  have  no  missiles  In  Cuba,  they 
have  troops  and  armor — and  the  political 
position  thiit  goes  with  military  presence. 
The  artmlntstratlon  Indicates  that  quiet 
diplomacy  Li  getting  the  Soviets  to  reduce 
their  troops.  A  reduction  Is  not  enough. 
We  suspect  the  Soviets  plan  to  keep  troops 
In  Cuba  Indefinitely,  and  we  think  that 
even  one  £>ovlet  soldier  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  one  too  many. '  Instead  of 
Just  qiilet  diplomacy,  we  think  Mr.  Kennedy 
should  use  bis  well-known  skill  at  quiet  arm- 
twisting. 

Getting  r)d  of  the  Soviet  troops  Isn't  the 
whole  story  either.  For  as  long  as  Castro 
rules  Cuba,  he  will  be  maintaining  a  political 
beachhead  for  communism  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica— a  beactihead  that  he's  trying  to  expand 
by  subversion,  propaganda,  and  terrorism. 
That  Is  why  Nlklta  Khrushchev  welcomed 
his  bearded  protege  In  Moscow  recently  with 
such  a  lug^ibrlous  display  of  kissing  and 
hugging.  The  two  of  them  had  a  high  old 
time  swapping  toasts,  shooting  ducks,  ogling 
ballerinas  a",  the  Bolshol  and  Inspecting  the 
missiles  rolling  through  Red  Square.  On  a 
shoplng  tou",  Castro  considered  buying  a  belt 
but  then  renembered  that  he  bad  forgotten 


to  bring  money.  Khrxishchev.  who  supports 
Castro's  reglnxe  with  9600  million  a  year,  soon 
settled  that:  "I  can  giiarantee  his  credit.'' 

Exit  can  he?  President  Kennedy  repeat- 
edly says  that  he  Is  applying  economic  pres- 
s\ire  on  Castro,  but  It  seems  clear  that  he's 
not  applying  enough.  As  Behr's  report 
makes  clear,  Cuba  today  Is  In  disastrous 
shape,  and  yet  It's  still  permitted  to  do  busi- 
ness with  luiscrupulous  businessmen  In 
Canada  and  Western  Europe.  The  oil  that 
Castro  needs  keeps  flowing  In.  Sxirely  It's 
not  impossible  for  the  U.S.  Government  to 
find  me>ans  of  tightening  its  embargo,  and . 
keep  tightening  It. 

And  finally  there  are  the  refugees — a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  them.  We'll  grant 
that  a  lot  of  them  are  wild-eyed  and  In- 
effectual, as  Harold  Martin  reports  on  page 
38.  and  that  their  hlt-or-mlss  bombing  raids 
dont  do  much  damage  to  Castro's  fortress. 
But  Castro's  fortress  won't  collapse  all  by 
Itself  either.  The  Cuban  refugees  remem- 
ber one  successful  guerrilla  who  landed  In 
Cuba  with  nothing  more  than  one  small 
boatload  of  seasick  amateurs — and  that  was 
Castro  himself.  Organizing  a  rebellion 
against  a  dictator  Is  a  long,  slow  process,  but 
it  can  and  should  be  done.  Why  arent  we 
doing  it? 

Back  In  1940  a  prominent  American  politi- 
cal figure  expressed  very  similar  views.  "We 
must  attempt  to  strengthen  the  •  •  • 
democratic  anti-Castro  forces  In  exile,  and  in 
Cuba  itself,  who  crfTer  eventual  hope  of  over- 
throwing Castro.  Thus  far,  those  fighters 
for  freedom  have  had  virtually  no  support 
from  our  Government."  That  was  true 
when  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  said  It.  Isn't 
It  true  today? 


An  Address  by  Hon.  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronaatics 
and  Space  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  rLoiin>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  present  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  James  R  Webb,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  This  splendid 
address  was  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment exercise  of  my  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Florida,  on  May  4  of  this 
year.  The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Hon.  James  E.  Wkbb,  Administra- 
tor. National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

No  one  can  come  to  the  university  of  this 
"first  State  in  space"  without  emphasizing 
that  what  the  men  and  women  dedicated  to 
a  fulfillment  of  the  exacting  requirements  of 
the  space  age  have  done  here  In  Florida 
will  live  in  the  history  of  hvunan  affairs. 
Moreover,  the  way  the  men  and  women  of 
this  Nation.  In  making  history  In  space,  have 
followed  the  lessons  of  mankind's  history 
and  the  traditions  of  democracy  at  Its  best 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  great,  power- 
ful, intellectually  oriented  centers  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  such  as  this,  the  university 
of  a  great  State — Florida. 

At  the  university  we  learn  that  all  that  we 
value  most  Is  a  product  of  ca-  Intimately 
related  to  the  human  mind,  and  that  most  of 
the  Instruments  and  Institutions  of  human 


progress  are  recent  developments  In  the  long 
history  of  mankind. 

There  Is  the  art  of  writing,  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  some  6.000  years;  agriculture, 
with  us  only  a  little  longer;  Christianity,  less 
than  2,000  years;  modern  science,  about  300 
years  old,  and  modern  technology,  tu*  revolu- 
tionized by  science,  developed  over  orly  about 
150  years. 

In  the  explosive  development  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  universe  In  which  We  live, 
through  use  of  his  mind,  consider  th'.s  series 
of  events: 

In  1632.  or  Just  330  years  ago,  the  Cardinals 
who  passed  sentence  on  Galileo  asserted  that 
"the  proposition  that  the  Earth  U  not  the 
center  of  the  world  and  immovable,  but  that 
It  moves  •    •    •  Is  absurd  and  false." 

But  200  years  later  man  had  learned,  and 
had  come  to  accept,  that  the  Earth  Is  not  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  beyond  that,  that 
the  Sun  also  Is  not  the  center  of  the  unlrerse. 
Instead  it  was  recognized  and  accepted  that 
the  universe  itself  is  in  motion,  and  that  we 
here  on  Earth  are  ourselves  on  a  spaceoraft 
traveling  at  67,000  miles  an  hour  in  \  i»th 
around  the  Sun,  which  will  place  us  a  y«ar 
from  now  180  million  miles  from  where  we 
are  today — that  Is,  with  reference  to  the  Sun. 
which  also  moves. 

The  marvelous  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  for  perception,  analysis,  and  Insight  Is 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  In  his  book  "The  Brick  Moon,"  pub- 
lished In  1869,  was  able  to  write  Imagina- 
tively of  almost  unimaginable  events  which 
were  not  to  transpire  for  nearly  80  years. 
He  wrote  this: 

"If  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  a 
glg^antic  peashooter,  you  could  shoot  a  pea 
upward  from  Greenwich,  aimed  northward 
as  well  as  upward;  If  you  drove  It  so  fast 
and  far  that  when  Its  power  of  ascent  was 
exhausted,  and  It  began  to  fall.  It  should 
clear  the  earth,  and  pass  outside  the  North 
Pole,  If  you  had  given  It  sufficient  power  to 
get  It  half  round  the  earth  without  touch- 
ing, that  pea  would  clear  the  earth  forever. 
It  would  continue  to  rotate  above  the  North 
Pole,  above  the  Feejee  Island  place,  above 
the  South  Pole  and  Greenwich,  forever,  with 
the  Impulse  with  which  It  had  first  cleared 
our  atmosphere  and  attraction." 

Today,  the  human  mind  has  made  Hale's 
Imaginary  peashooter  come  true  In  the  form 
of  the  modern  space  booster. 

Twenty-five  years  after  Hale's  book.  John 
Jacob  Astor.  who  Is  beet  remembered  for 
building  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  go- 
ing down  with  the  Titanic,  wrote  a  novel, 
"Journey  to  Other  W<M"ld8."  In  which  men 
traveled  to  the  planets.  Although  written 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  the 
book  contains  an  artist's  drawing  of  a  space- 
craft which  might  almost  have  been  con- 
ceived by««  designer  of  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
In  which  the  first  American  astronauts  will 
take  off  from  C^pe  Canaveral  and  travel  to 
the  moon. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  book,  Hale  offered 
the  comment  that  "there  can  be  no  question 
that  there  are  many  forces  and  Influences  In 
nature  whose  existence  we  as  yet  little  more 
than  suspect.  How  Inqprestlng  it  would  be," 
he  said.  "If.  Instead  of  reciting  past  achieve- 
ments, we  would  devote  our  consideration  to 
what  we  do  not  know." 

He  continued,  "It  Is  only  through  Inves- 
tigation and  research  that  inventions  come; 
we  may  not  find  what  we  are  in  search  of, 
but  may  discover  something  of  perhaps  even 
greater  njoment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
principal  glories  of  the  future  will  be  found 
In  as  yet  untrodden  paths." 

Hale's  pea  has  become  a  mancarrying 
satellite,  the  Mercury  capsule,  and  the  whole 
vista  of  space  is  opening  up  to  man.  Mean- 
while, your  generation  has  lived  close 
enough  to  dramatic  achievements  in  space 
to  understand  the  profound  truth  of  Astor 
"that  the  principal  glories  of  the  future  will 
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be  found  In  as  yet  untrodden  paths."  L«t 
me  urge  you  now.  as  you  complete  one  stage 
(.1  your  education,  to  turn  eagerly  to  "con- 
sideration of  what  we,  mankind,  do  not 
know." 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  How  does 
t. day's  generation  differ  from  those  which, 
as  recently  as  Jefferson's  time,  rejected  the 
cast  iron  plow  because  It  would  cause  weeds 
to  grow,  or  the  steam  locomotive  because 
ill  the  Incredible  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour 
the  wind  would  blow  the  fire  out?  What  has 
produced  a  preponderance  of  thoughful 
leadership  In  our  country  with  vision  greater 
even  than  that  of  a  Thomas  Edison,  who 
said  of  the  Wright  Brothers  airplane  that 
It  would  never  have  any  practical  value, 
except  perhaps  as  "the  toy  of  wealthy  sports- 
men." 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  the  George 
Washington  University  Law  Review,  and  I 
came  across  a  quotation  which  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you.     Here  It  is: 

•In  very  few  ages  of  the  world  has  the 
struggle  for  change  been  so  widespread, 
so  deliberate,  or  upon  so  great  a  scale  as  this 
which  we  are  taking  part  In. 

"The  transition  which  we  are  witnessing 
Is  no  equable  transition  of  growth  and 
normal  alteration,  no  silent,  unconscious 
unfolding  of  one  age  Into  another,  Ite  natural 
heir  and  successor. 

"Society  U  looking  Itself  over  In  our  day 
from  top  to  bottom.  Is  making  fresh  and 
critical  analysis  of  Its  very  elements.  Is  ques- 
tioning lU  oldest  practices  as  freely  as  Its 
newest,  scrutinizing  every  arrangement  and 
motive  of  Its  life,  and  stands  ready  to  at- 
tempt nothing  less  than  a  radical  recon- 
struction." 

This  quotation.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  so  perti- 
nent an  assessment  of  this  age  In  which  we 
live  that  It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  learn 
that  It  was  made  by  Woodrow  Wilson  In  an 
address  to  the  American  Bar  Association  In 

1910. 

Wilson's  main  thesis.  In  addressing  the 
leaders  of  the  legal  profession  In  his  day,  was 
that  there  are  moments  in  histcwy  when  slow 
and  gradual  adjustments  In  the  law  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  emerging  needs  of  so- 
ciety. At  such  times,  social  habit  is  replaced 
by  discussion,  by  political  contest,  and  by 
political  action. 

Wilson  was  referring  chiefly  to  the  effects 
of  the  Industrial  revolution,  and  the  chang- 
ing relationships  between  labor  and  capital. 
Yet  what  he  said  half  a  century  ago  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  Impact  of  a  newer 
revolution— the  Influence  which  science  and 
technology  are  having  on  our  society. 

The  forces  of  change  In  the  first  half  of 
this  century  were  tremendous,  as  were  the 
social  and  economic  upheavals  which  they 
produced,  and  the  legislative  reforms  which 
were  enacted  to  deal  with  them. 

But  all  of  this  has  been  transcended  by  the 
accelerating  forces  of  change  In  the  world 
In  which  we  live  today.  We  are  dealing  not 
only  with  profound  changes  In  the  social 
and  economic  structiire  of  our  country  and 
the  world;  we  are  dealing  as  well  with  an 
even  more  profound  change  In  man's  own 
conception  of  the  boundaries  and  limitations 
of  his  habitable  environment  and  his  under- 
standing of  the  forces  of  the  universe. 

Throughout  human  history,  as  the  great 
French  thinker  Henri  Bergson  pointed  out, 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
moving  only  In  terms  of  the  unmovlng. 
But  your  generation  will  find  It  easier  to 
think  of  Itself  as  a  pert  of  a  dynamic  uni- 
verse because  John  Glenn  has,  before  the 
eyes  of  all  men,  demonstrated  the  emerging 
cosmology  of  Von  Braun,  Van  Allen,  Dryden, 
and   Pickering. 

It  might  be  said  that  almost  all  that  man 
knows  about  this  vast  universe  that  Is  his 
home  he  has  learned  from  the  examination 
of  one  material,  that  of  Earth;  one  form  of 
life,  that  of  Earth;  the  characteristics  of  one 


body  In  space,  those  of  Earth — its  gravlUtlon, 
magnetic  fields,  trapped  radiation,  atmos- 
phere, and    magnetosphere. 

Now  man  is  going  out  to  get  a  second 
material  to  compare  with  that  of  Earth — 
that  of  the  Moon,  and  perhaps  a  third,  that 
of  Mars. 

And  with  Mariner's  measurements  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Venus,  the  mind  of 
man,  for  the  first  time,  can  compare  the 
magnetic  fields  of  his  E^arth  with  those  of 
another  body  In  space.  And  as  more  Mari- 
ners travel  to  other  planets,  he  will  have 
their  measurements  to  compare  with  those 
of  Earth,  much  as  lawyers  sharpen  up  points 
at  issue  through  studies  in  comparative  law. 
Finally,  many  believe  man  will  achieve 
the  most  exciting  prospect  of  all — that  he 
will  find  extraterrestrial  life'  to  compare  with 
his  ovim. 

In  the  world  you  enter  today,  man  is  no 
longer  rooted  to  terra  firma,  to  his  native 
land,  or  even  to  his  city  block,  either  In  the 
literal  sense  or  In  his  understanding  of  the 
powerful  forces  of  the  universe,  of  which  he 
"Is  such  a  minlscxile  part.  Increasingly  man 
comprehends  that  the  new  understanding 
and  knowledge  that  are  being  unleashed  by 
science  and  technology  will  alter  his  exist- 
ence In  more  ways  and  more  rapidly  than 
he  can  possible  foresee. 

The  way  you  will  come  to  feel  about  these 
impending  changes  will  depend  in  large  part 
on  your  estimate  of  man's  ability  to  cope 
with  them  and  adapt  to  them.  You  will  find 
that  many  men  anticipate  them  with  basic 
optimism  and  some  eagerness  because  they 
are  already  surrounded  by  evidence  of  the 
benefits  received  from  the  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  the  past. 

Within  your  lifetime,  science  and  tech- 
nology have  caused  ancient  econc«nic.  social, 
and  political  concepts  to  become  obsolescent 
almost  as  rapidly  as  we  have  harvested  the 
fruits  of  successful  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  automobile  and  airplane  have  given 
us  convenient  transportation,  but  they  have 
also  altered  our  whole  concept  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  so  far  as  our  everyday  lives 
are  concerned.  And  so  with  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  countless  other  developments 
with  which  we  are  familiar. 

Man  has  gained  a  new  mobility.  His  ho- 
rizons have  broadened,  not  only  In  the  geo- 
graphic sense,  but  because  he  no  longer  feels 
bound  by  family,  farm,  or  traditional  vil- 
lage Industry  or  nearby  city  factory. 

Your  generation  will  feel  no  constraint  to 
farm  or  mine  coal  or  work  in  a  certain  fac- 
tory In  a  certain  city  and  simply  because 
that  Is  what  your  father  did,  and  perhaps 
his  grandfather  before  him.  But  there  is  a 
constraint  you  will  feel.  It  Is  to  continue 
to  look  to  your  alma  mater,  your  university 
with  its  familiar  intellectual  landmarks,  for 
facts,  and  discussion  of  the  great  Issues  of 
the  day.  When  government  must  refiect 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  large  numbers 
of  people  are  cut  loose  from  familiar  moor- 
ings, the  university  can  still  serve  as  a 
trusted  source  of  Information  in  which  your 
confidence  can  be  placed.     ^ 

In  one  sense,  this  new  mobility  has  been 
forced  upon  us,  as  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  many  of  the  age-old  occupations  of 
man  shrink  or  disappear.  Yet  the  very 
technology  that  has  cut  back  the  need  for 
human  labor  In  some  fields  of  endeavor  has 
opened  new  and  more  rewarding  ones. 

But  as  in  the  past,  among  the  Invisible 
products  of  man's  scientific  progress  we  can 
expect  to  find  economic  and  sociopolitical  up- 
heavel.  The  theme  of  the  message  I  have  for 
you  today  Is  this:  The  civilization  which  can 
move  to  gear  itself  for  travel  to  the  moon 
and  the  planets,  and  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  doing  so,  will  not  be  content  with  out- 
dated earthly  concepts  and  Institutions. 

The  threads  of  the  fabric  of  our  social,  po- 
litical, and  econc«nlc  institutions  are  being 


tested  as  we  move  rapidly  into  this  new  age 
of  science  and  technology. 

Our  economic  and  political  relations  with 
other  countries  are  being  reevaluated.  Old 
concepts  of  defense  and  military  strategy 
are  being  challenged  and  revised. 

Jealovisly  guarded  traditions  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  such  as  this  university  are 
being  tested,  altered,  or,  in  some  cases,  dis- 
carded. 

Our  economic  theories,  and  even  the  na- 
ture of  our  institutional  structures,  are  un- 
dergoing reexamination  as  society  seeks  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  Inevitability  of  change. 

These  changes  are  driving  men  from  farm 
to  city  and  have  aroused  deep  and  serious 
concern  at  both  ends  of  the  scale.  While 
urban  planners  wonder  how  they  will  cope 
with  too  many  people,  agricultural  regions 
wonder  how  they  will  survive  with  too  few, 
and  both  seek  ways  to  maintain  and  Justify 
this  generation's  great  hope  of  the  future. 

Bergson  said,  "For  a  conscious  being,  to 
exist  is  to  change,  to  change  Is  to  mature,  to 
mature  Is  to  go  on  creating  one's  self  end- 
lessly." 

Dvirant,  in  his  "Story  of  Philosophy  "  said 
of  Bergson : 

"After  Bergson  we  come  to  see  the  world 
as  the  stage  and  the  material  of  our  own 
originative  powers.  Before  him  we  were  cogs 
and  wheels  in  a  vast  and  dead  machine;  now. 
if  we  wish  it,  we  can  heljf  to  write  our  own 
parts  In  the  drama  of  creation." 

That  Is  your  opportunity.  If  you  grasp  It. 
In  this  exciting  age.  You  can  help  to  write 
your  own  parts  in  the  drama  of  creation. 


li  Nuclear  Dilemma  at  Root$  of  United 
States-Europe  Split? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ' 

OF 

HON.lHASTINGS  KEITH 

or  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
divided  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity from  time  to  time.  Recently, 
they  seem  to  have  increased  in  number. 
All  too  often  the  United  States  has 
reacted  instantly  and  perhaps  instinc- 
tively. On  too  many  occasions  we  have 
failed  to  think  through  the  problem  and 
to  look  for  the  source  of  discontent  and 
disagreement. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  vei-y  penetrating  and 
perceptive  article.  "Is  Nuclear  Dilem- 
ma at  Roots  of  United  States-Europe 
Split?"  by  Robert  D.  Papkin.  This  anal- 
ysis, which  appeared  in  the  Standard- 
Times  of  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  seeks  to 
pinpoint  the  cause  of  friction  amons 
NATO  members.  It  is  worthy  of 
thoughtful  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
THE    Atlantic    Communh-y    and    Euroikan 
Skepticism— Is  Nuclear  Dilemma  at  Roots 
OF  United  States -Europe  Split? 
(Edttors  note.— Robert  D.  Papkin,  son  of 
Attorney  and  Mrs.  Barney  Papkin,  of  114  Pal- 
mer Street,  is  at  present  studying  the  laws 
and  economy  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket at  the  College  of  Europe  In  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium, under  a  Fulbrlght  Act  grant.    A  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  and  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association,  Mr.  Papkin  Is  an  honor 
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gradiiAte  of  the  New  Bedford  High  School, 
and  a  Phi  F-eta  Kappa  gradxiat*  of  HarTard 
goilece  and  Harvard  Law  School.  Since  hU 
admUalon  to  the  bar  In  1957,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  time  spent  In  the  military  serv- 
ice, he  haa  been  on  the  legal  staff  of  the 
National  La)x>r  Relations  Board  In  Washing- 
ton.) 

(By  Robert  D.  Papkln) 

Eight  months  ago  I  came  to  Europe  to 
study  the  movement  toward  the  economic 
Integration  and  the  political  unlflcatlon  of 
Western  EXirope.  Like  mahy  Americans.  I 
was  convinced  of  the  historic  Importance 
of  this  development  and  curious  as  to  the 
effect  It  wo  aid  have  on  future  relations  be- 
tween Euroi)e  and  the  United  States. 

It  has  happened  that  my  stay  in  Europe 
has  colncldid  with  a  great  crisis  In  the  poet- 
war  movement  toward  Curopean  unity.  In 
some  ways  this  crisis  revolves  around  the 
purely  European  question  of  the  future  shape 
of  Europe.  »)Ut  In  many  ways  the  question  of 
Europe's  relationship  to  the  United  States 
Ilea  at  the  r>x>t  of  the  current  problems. 

ACnoN    SUGGESTED 

I  have  undertaken  to  write  this  article  not 
because  I  t>eUeve  my  brief  experience  in 
Europe  has  provided  me  with  all  the  answers 
as  to  how  Europe's  dispute  with  America  can 
be  satisfactorily  resolved,  but  simply  In  the 
hope  that  my  observations  may  help  to  stim- 
ulate thinking  about  the  kind  of  action  that 
the  United  States  must  take  If  It  1«  really 
serious  In  Its  announced  desire  to  create  an 
Atlantic  Community. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  America's  rela- 
tions with  E^^rope,  each  of  which  could  serve 
as  the  basis  of  an  article  in  Itself.  There 
if  the  initial  problem  of  which  Europe  will 
confront  America  in  the  coming  decades — 
the  Europ)e  of  the  Common  Market,  the  Eu- 
rope of  NATO,  or  some  combination  of  the 
two. 

There  is  the  very  vital  current  question  of 
whether  the  European  Economic  Community 
develops  an  outward-looking  or  an  Inward- 
looking  posture  with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  relation  of  the  US.  Trade 
Expansion  Act  to  this  development. 

AID    IfZXDZD 

There  Is  the  Important  problem  of  the 
respective  roles  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  In  aiding  the  developing  countries  of 
the  world.  This  list  could  be  expanded  al- 
most indetlnitely.  but  in  my  opinion  there 
is  one  queKtlon  that  Is  more  Important  than 
all  the  rest  and  which  must  be  resolved  In 
some  faahl-Dn  If  there  Is  to  be  any  meaningful 
relationship  between  Europe  and  America  at 
all  in  the  years  to  come. 

This  question  Is  the  "nuclear  dilemma" 
and  It  lies  at  the  base  of  the  current  division 
between  Europe  and  America  and  of  Eiiro- 
pean  skepticism  toward  the  whole  idea  of  an 
Atlantic  partnership. 

Last  July  4  in  an  Important  speech  in  front 
of  Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  outlined  his  conception  of  an 
Atlantic  ptirtnershlp  and  spoke  of  a  Declara- 
tion of  InUrdependence  between  the  United 
States  and  a  United  Europe. 

Several  months  later  the  first  concrete  step 
toward  th*8  partnership  was  taken  when  the 
Congress  approved  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
which  gave  the  President  unprecedented 
powers  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers. 

COIXAPSK    POSSIBLZ 

Today  less  than  a  year  after  the  President's 
ringing  declaration  at  Philadelphia  and  only 
a  few  mocths  after  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act.  the  prospects  for  Atlantic 
partnership  appear  very  dim,  and  Indeed,  the 
whole  postwar  structure  of  American-Euro- 
pean relations  seems  in  danger  of  collapse. 
Why  did  all  this  come  about? 

Have  w<)  arrived  at  the  present  situation 
simply  be<:ause  there  Is  a  strong  man  in  Eu- 


rope named  Charles  De  Gaulle  who  is  op- 
posed to  the  American  conception?  Or. 
rather,  do  the  objections  of  General  De 
Gaulle  find  widespread  popular  support  In 
a  general  European  misunderstanding,  and 
even  skepticism,  of  the  Kennedy  vision  of  an 
Atlantic  Community? 

And  If  this  misunderstanding  and  skepti- 
cism exlsU.  how  can  the  United  SUtes  coun- 
teract it  In  a  way  that  offers  Europe  a  role 
In  the  world  broader  than  the  vision  of  De 
Gaulle  and  at  the  same  time  satisfies  the 
European  uneasiness  about  the  American 
desire  to  retain  the  undivided  leadership  of 
the  West? 

These  are  the  questions  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves  if  we  are  to  understand 
what  lies  behind  the  current  crisis  in  rela- 
tions   between    Europe    and   America. 

VITAL     FACTOa 

Any  analysis  of  European-American  rela- 
tions at  the  present  moment  must  begin 
with  an  appreciation  of  a  vital  factor:  Eu- 
rope's economic  Independence  but  continued 
military  dependence   on  the  tjnlted   States. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Europe  was 
entirely  economically  dependent  on  the 
United  States.  The  rising  tide  of  commu- 
nism put  a  military  threat  beside  that  of 
economic  chaos,  and  It  quickly  became  evi- 
dent that  Europe  was  also  completely  de- 
pendent on  America  from  a  military  point 
of  view. 

There  is  no  need  to  relate  again  the  story 
of  how  the  economic  problem  was  overcome. 
Through  a  mixture  of  American  aid  and 
European  cooperation,  the  economic  tide  was 
turned  and  Europe  was  started  on  a  road  to 
recovery  that  has  today  made  it  an  economic 
giant  and  a  formidable  competitor  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

PKOBLEMS     rORCSEXN 

There  were  some  Americans  who  were 
aware  that  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  might 
someday  pose  problems  for  us,  but  they  be- 
lieved that  a  strong,  stable,  and  united  Eu- 
rope would  provide  a  counterweight  to  Com- 
munist expansion  and  a  formidable  ally  of 
the  United  States  and  that  these  factors 
would  more  than  balance  any  economic  con- 
flict. 

Europe,  however,  has  continued  to  remain 
militarily  dependent  on  the  United  States 
and  the  simple  reason  for  this  state  is  the 
role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  modern  war  and 
modern  diplomacy. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons  systems  with  their  un- 
precedented destructive  capacity  and  the 
enormous  cost  of  developing  and  delivering 
nuclear  -  weapons  has  changed  the  ways  In 
which  nations  deal  with  one  another. 

NUCLXAX   DETDUIENT    NXXDES 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way.  it  means  that 
nations  must  possess  a  credible  and  reliable 
nuclear  deterrent  before  they  can  deal  with 
each  other  according  to  the  traditional 
methods  of  diplomacy. 

Europe,  of  course,  has  never  had  such  a 
nuclear  deterrent.  This  means  that  the 
seciirlty  of  every  West  Exiropean  has  been, 
and  Is.  dependent  In  the  last  analysis  on  the 
decision  of  one  man — the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Europe  is  composed  of  proud  and  dynamic 
people  who  have  played  a  dominant  rolr 
in  the  world  up  to  the  present.  The  sUte  of 
military  and  political  dependence  in  which 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  with  regard  to 
the  United  States  is  psychologically  and  po- 
litically intolerable  to  them. 

A  comprehesslon  of  this  continental  com- 
plex that  Europeans  have  about  not  con- 
trolling their  own  destiny  helps  us  to  under- 
sUnd  what  lies  behind  the  current  conflict 
between  Surope  and  America. 

Europw  knows  that  It  cant  Itve  without 
us.  It  needs  the  American  nuclear  deterrent 
and  will  continue  to  need  it  as  long  ae  there 
Is   a  Soviet   threat  in   Europe. 
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Even  General  de  Oaulle  is  perfectly  well 
aware  of  this,  and  he  does  not  see  his  own 
small  deterrent  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Yet.  on  the  other  hand, 
Europe  doesn't  like  being  led  by  America. 
It  doesn't  want  to  have  the  feeling  that  It 
Is  an  American   protectorate. 

It  doesn't  want  to  have  the  feeling  that 
It  must  go  along  with  every  suggestion  of 
American  policy  or  to  bow  to  every  sign 
of  American  displeasure.  What  It  wanU  Is  a 
E^iropean  Europe  that  can  make  European 
decisions  about  lU  own  future. 

Paced  with  this  Euro])ean  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  self-assertion,  the  American 
reaction  Is  usually  one  composed  equally  of 
puzzlement,  resentment,  and  exasperation. 
Those  Americans  who  favor  the  grand  de- 
sign of  President  Kennedy  reply  to  these 
European  views  by  saying:  "America  wants 
Just  what  Europe  wanU." 

America  wants  a  union  of  equal  partners, 
a  strong  Europe  working  with  a  strong  Amer- 
ica, together  stemming  the  Communist  tide, 
lowering  world  trade  barriers,  solving  the 
global'  problems  of  commerce,  commodities 
and  currency  and  cooperating  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  emerging  nations. 

However,  there  Is  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluential group  of  people  In  Europe  who 
say:  "This  Is  what  America  says,  but  not 
what  it  really  wanU." 

V.B.   COIfTROL? 

What  the  United  SUtes  really  wants  from 
an  Atlantic  Community,  according  to  many 
Europeans.  Is  to  preserve  Ita  control  over 
Europe.  Europeans  make  the  following 
points:  You  Americans  talk  about  equal 
partner,  but  how  can  there  be  partnership 
when  one  of  the  parties  ixMsesses  all  the  real 
power  in  lU  sophisticated  arsenal  oif  nuclear 
weapons,  and  Insists  on  keeping  control  of 
this  power? 

You  ask  us  to  increase  our  conventional 
forces  but  you  know  we  can't  do  that  and 
have  nuclear  weapons,  so  in  fact  you  are 
simply  asking  us  to  become  more  dependent 
on  your  nuclear  power  and  furnish  the  can- 
non fodder. 

You  say  you  will  defend  us  against  the 
Russians  with  your  nuclear  weapons,  but  are 
you  really  willing  to  risk  the  nuclear  destruc- 
tion of  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  to  save 
Paris  or  Rome? 

You  fear  the  economic  growth  of  Europe 
and  by  magnifying  your  investments,  you 
hope  to  dominaU  the  Common  Ktarket  eco- 
nomically and  keep  Europe  under  American 
control.  Before  Europe  has  even  had  » 
chance  to  flrmly  unite,  you  try  to  seduce 
us  with  devices  like  your  Trade  Expansion 
Act  which  look  to  free  trade  and  would  give 
your  powerful  Industries  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy our  growing  Industries  that  cannot 
compete  with  them. 

JtJST  A  CniMICKr 

In  short,  yoair  Atlantic  Community  is  Just 
a  gimmick  to  prevent  a  European  Europe  and 
to  continue  American  domination. 

Taken  together  all  these  statement  reflect 
a  widespread  feeling  in  Europe.  This  feel- 
ing Is  perhaps  more  evident  In  France  be- 
cause the  Oaulllsts  see  the  opportunity  of 
exploiting  these  attitudes  to  achieve  their 
own  ends.  Nevertheless  theee  views  can  be 
found  among  all  political  groups  from  the 
Socialists  on  the  left  to  the  extreme  right. 

The  most  basic  reason  for  Exiropean  sus- 
picion of  the  American  grand  design  lies  in 
the  nuclear  dilemma  and  resentment  at  the 
dependency  that  this  dilemma  has  produced. 
However,  there  are  numeroiia  other  factors 
that  enter  into  E?uropean  skepticism  toward 
the  Atlantic  Community. 

For  one  thing,  there  is  the  entirely  legltl- 
maU  argument  that  Europe  has  a  faoe  and 
a  personality  of  its  own  to  present  to  the 
world,  especially  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  that  this  must  not  disappear  un- 
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der  a  wave  of  Americanization.  There  Is  also 
the  much  less  praiseworthy  residue  of  dis- 
trust and  contempt  for  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican leadership  and  for  things  American  in 
tieneral. 

There  is  the  still  considerable  protection- 
ist group  that,  despite  their  Common  Market 
experience,  genuinely  doubt  their  ability  to 
compete  with  American  business.  There  is 
the  Socialist  view  that  an  Atlantic  Com- 
munity win  mean  a  huge  free-trade  area, 
•ind  that  this  will  InevlUbly  lead  to  an  end 
to  national  planning  and  prevent  further 
|X)lltlcal  integration. 

SINCERITT    DOUBTED 

And  above  all  there  is  an  unwillingness 
to  recognize  that  the  United  States  of  the 
1960'8  Is  different  from  the  United  SUtes 
of  1917  or  1940,  and  that  America  Is  sincere 
when  it  Ulks  of  the  Inseparable  interde- 
pendence of  Furope  and  America  in  a  nuclear 
world. 

Finally,  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
Krand  design  that  disturbs  many  Europeans. 
It  U.  essentially,  a  design  for  Western  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  seems  to  Europeans 
to  offer  no  solution  for  the  problem  of  a 
divided  Germany,  and  to  abandon  Eastern 
Europe  to  Soviet  domination.  This  Is  con- 
sidered Intolerable,  for  the  people  of  these 
countries  are  thought  of  as  Europeans,  too. 

The  American  answer  to  this  objection  Is 
that  the  successful  completion  of  the  grand 
design  will  undermine  continued  Soviet 
domination.  For  the  Russians  will  realize 
that  fvu-ther  expansion  in  Europe  U  Impos- 
sible, and  a  strong,  united  and  prosperous 
Western  E^lrope  will  InevlUbly  attract  the 
satellites  which  are  becoming  increasingly 
intractable  for  the  Soviets  in  any  event. 

HOW    LONG? 

When  the  SovieU  realize  this,  the  argu- 
ment seems  to  run.  they  will  be  willing  to 
seriously  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  po- 
litical problems  remaining  from  the  Second 
World  War.  But  how  long  will  this  be.  the 
Europeans  wonder.  How  long  will  17  million 
Germans  remain  subjected  to  communism, 
the  West  Germans  ask. 

Now  all  of  these  European  attitudes  re- 
garding what  the  United  SUtes  really  means 
by  ito  proposal  of  Atlantic  partnership  can 
be  answered,  some  more  easily  and  effectively 
than  others. 

But  all  too  often  the  answers  that  come 
from  Washington  miss  the  point  of  European 
objections  and  even  seem  arrogant  to  Eiu-o- 
peans.  Brilliant  and  logical  as  the  grand 
design  may  seem  in  the  dining  rooms  of 
Georgetown  or  the  conference  rooms  of  Foggy 
Bottom,  it  creates  In  the  minds  of  many 
Europeans  the  feeling  of  something  they 
must  accept,  not  something  they  can  freely 
choose. 

The  problem  of  convincing  Europe  that 
the  Atlantic  Community  concept  is  a  valid 
one  that  they  will  want  to  choose  freely  is 
the  current  great  problem  of  American  policy 
toward  E^irope.  and  It  requires  patience,  un- 
dersUndlng  and  Uct — bluntness  and  tough- 
ness are  not  enough. 

If  the  picture  of  European  opinion  that 
has  been  sketched  here  is.  In  any  way,  an 
accurate  one.  then  the  problems  that  have 
come  to  a  head  in  the  past  few  months  have 
been  germinating  for  some  time. 

PATH    SUGGESTED 

General  de  Gaulle  did  not  create  these  attl- 
tudes  by  what  he  said  at  his  famous  press 
conference  of  January  14.  but  he  has  cleverly 
and  effectively  exploited  them  to  advance  his 
own  version  of  a  grand  design  for  Europe. 
For  almost  the  first  time  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  a  European  sUtesman  has 
.suggested  a  path  for  the  rest  of  Europe  that 
IS  not  only  different  from  the  American  way 
but  Is.  in  fact,  opposed  to  the  American  way. 

The  GauUlst  grand  design  envisions  a  con- 
tlnenUl,  autarkic  Europe  composed  of  closely 


linked  national  states  that  can  play  a  dis- 
tinctive role  in  the  world  apart  from  the  two 
great  powers,  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  problem  for  American  policy  is  to 
convince  Eluropeans  that  the  American  con- 
ception of  an  Atlantic  Community  is  superior 
to  the  GauUlst  vision.  The  task  will  not  be 
an  easy  one. 

In  the  first  place,  any  American  proposal 
will  be  suspect  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
American.  Furthermore,  anjrthlng  which 
falls  short  of  concrete  action  by  the  United 
SUtes  that  Indicates  a  willingness  to  share 
the  leadership  of  the  West  will  be  belittled 
by  Europeans  and  will  result  In  a  reinforce- 
ment of  their  skepticism. 

PROOr    NEEDED 

American  must  show  Europe  by  convincing 
acu  rather  than  lofty  rhetoric  that  we  are 
ready  to  give  up  our  complete  freedom  of 
action  and  put  read  meaning  Into  the  vague 
concept  of  partnership. 

The  place  where  partnership  must  begin 
is  an  effort  to  resolve  the  nuclear  dilemma. 
Although  the  American  proposals  for^  the 
creation  of  a  multilateral  nuclear  force  rep- 
resent a  step  in  the  right  direction,  they 
would  appear,  at  least  at  the  present,  to  pose 
more  problems  than  they  solve. 

There  is  a  genuine  fear  in  Europe  that 
these  proposals  may  be  nothing  more  than 
an  American  effort  to  give  Europe  the  form 
of  a  say  in  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  while 
retaining  the  subsUnce  of  control  completely 
In  American  hands. 

The  trouble-  with  much  of  the  American 
thinking  about  creation  of  Independent  nu- 
clear deterrents  and  their  strategic  use,  which 
Is  often  so  sophisticated  as  to  appear  almost 
scholastic  to  the  uninitiated,  is  that  it  com- 
pletely misses  the  point  of  European  ob- 
jections. 

The  European  desire  to  possess  nuclear 
weapons  is  political  and,  above  all,  psycho- 
logical- To  tell  Europe  that  expenditures 
for  such  weapons  utilize  resources  that  could 
be  better  employed  for  conventional  defense 
and  will  not,  in  any  event,  result  in  crea- 
tion of  a  credible  deterrent  only  serves  to 
reinforce  the  suspicion  that  America  wants 
to  keep  a  monopoly  on  nuclear  control. 

VALIDITY    OUTWEIGHED 

The  validity  of  American  argumente 
against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  deter- 
rents Is  outweighed  by  the  psychological  need 
to  feel  responsible  for  one's  own  security.  Of 
course,  the  same  logic  should  indicate  that 
although  possession  of  a  minimal  nuclear 
force  by  BrlUln  or  France  may  make  them 
feel  better,  there  is  no  reason  why  Germany. 
Italy,  or  Benelux  should  thereby  feel  better 
off. 

That  is  why  only  a  European  deterrent  un- 
der European  control  could  give  to  all  of 
Europe  the  belief  that  It  had  a  definite  say  in 
iU  own  security,  and  restore  to  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  the  kind  of  confidence  that  is  neces- 
sary if  it  is  to  endure. 

Fxirthermore,  only  a  European  deterrent 
fully  coordinated. with  the  American  deter- 
rent could  prevent  the  independent  national 
uses  of  separate  deterrents.  But  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  an  integrated  European-Ameri- 
can deterrent  Is  opposed  to  the  present  policy 
of  France,  although  It  satisfies  the  psycho- 
logical problem  of  giving  Europe  a  say  in  lU 
destiny. 

Until  such  time  as  France  Is  willing  to  sub- 
mit lU  nuclear  force  to  an  Integrated  control 
and  to  turn  Ite  political  aims  away  from  a 
concept  of  a  French-led  Europe  separate 
from  America  toward  an  Atlantic  Community 
in  which  France  is  a  leading  partner,  the 
alliance  will  be  strained.  And  it  would  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  such  a  change  as  long 
as  France  is  led  by  General  De  Gaulle. 

CROWING   INTEREST 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing interest  In  Europe  in  the  idea  of  a  truly 


European  deterrent  as  a  way  of  reopening 
the  idea  of  British  membership  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  also  making  progress  to- 
ward political  unity. 

Such  a  deterrent  would  be  based  on  the 
British  and  French  contributions  but  would 
Include  the  financial  aid  of  other  members 
of  the  Cenamon  Market.  Admittedly  such 
an  idea  Is  still  in  the  realm  of  speculation. 
Ite  accepUnce  would  require  a  rather  sharp 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Goverment,  and  there  is  little  discernible 
enthusiasm  for  such  a  plan   In  BriUin. 

Furthermore,  for  BrlUln  to  share  the  nu- 
clear information  It  has  acquired  from  the 
United  SUtes  with  Europe  would  require 
changes  In  American  law. 

If  the  movement  for  a  European  deterrent 
gains  political  momentum  in  western  Eu- 
rope, the  United  SUtes  will  be  presented 
with  a  test  and  an  opportunity. 

The  test  will  be  to  see  if  America  is  really 
willing  to  give  up  something,  namely  nu- 
clear power  monopoly,  to  achieve  something, 
namely  Atlantic  partnership. 

The  opportvmity  will  be  one  of  really 
showing  Europe  that  we  have  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  a  united  and  outward-looking 
Europe  to  assume  ite  rightful  role  In  the 
world. 

TRAGEDY    SEEN 

There  Is  so  much  that  America  and  Eu- 
rope can  do  together  In  the  wcM-ld  struggle 
against  communism  and  in  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  hlstroy  if  we  dri/ted  fur- 
ther apart. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  one  thing  that 
might  be  able  to  prevent  this  tragedy  from 
accurrlng  is  the  willingness  to  see  Europe 
acquire  the  same  enormous  destructive  ca- 
pacity that  we  now  possess.  Yet.  paradoxi- 
cally, the  future  security  of  the  world  may 
depend  on  Just  this  willingness. 


Article  Written  by  Ross  Valentine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  written  by  Ross  Valentine  and 
published  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Professor  Samuelson  Versus  Senator  Byrd 
(By  Ross  Valentine) 

Among  the  many  mysteries  of  life,  one  has 
baffled  me  for  years : 

Do  liberals,  drawn  by  centrlpeUl.  psychic 
force,  gravlUte  to  Harvard — or  is  there  some- 
thing about  the  place  that  casts  a  Clrcean 
spell  over  faculty  and  studente  alike,  and 
converte  them  into  New  Frontiersmen,  pas- 
sionately eager  to  spend  other  people's  money, 
especially  money  other   people  haven't  got? 

Consider,  If  you  will,  the  unique  rational- 
izing of  Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  distin- 
guished Ph.  D.  of  the  Orlmson,  and  a  glitter- 
ing star  on  the  facility  of  the  Massachusette 
Institute  of  Technology. 

On  the  day  before  Virginia's  Habht  Bykd, 
as  chairman  at  the  Finance  Oonunittee, 
warned  the  Senate  to  abjure  planned  deficit- 
spending,  and  deflolt-flnanced  Ux  cute  there 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  and 
•nmes-Herald  a  piece  by  Dr.  Samuelson.  Im- 
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pllclUy  bell'-Ulng  the  Vlr^nlan's  the«l«.  It 
pointed  out  that  a  steadily  Incrftaalng  na- 
tional debt  uaa  nothing  to  worry  ahout  •  •  • 
so  long  KB  the  national  economy  grow*  at 
as  large  an  avera^  rate  or  at  the  4-percent 
rate"  which  prudent  Judgment  ahowt  to  be 
feasible. 

Profesaor  Samuelaon's  piece  was,  aa  In- 
tended, amusingly  caustic,  vaguely  reminis- 
cent oC  Bernard  Shaw's  Uephlstophellan 
mockery. 

"Ridicule,"  wrote  Horace  away -back -then, 
"often  decides  matters  of  Importance  more 
effectually  tJian  severity.' 

Professor  Samuelfon  started  out  by  be- 
littling all  who  believe  In  fiscal  common- 
sense  and  hence  dlstrvist  politico-economic 
quackery. 

"To  beco.2ie  an  expert  In  economics,"  he 
wrote,  "one  vised  to  have  to  study  for  years, 
bone  up  or.  history,  master  statistics,  learn 
Ocrman  an'l  French. 

"But  World  War  11  changed  all  that.  The 
teat  as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  good 
economist  came  to  be  boiled  down  to  the 
simple  que«tlon:  'Have  you  ever  met  a  pay- 
roll?' 

"Emerson's  man,  who  built  a  better 
motisetrap.  found  the  world  beating  a  path 
to  his  door— not  for  mousetraps  but  for  ad- 
vice on  the  sensational  problem  of  the  In- 
dian rupee  and  the  notorious  law  of  di- 
minishing  returns." 

That,  you  see,  set  the  stage — a  politely 
sneering  prelude,  the  condescending  smile 
which  the  modem  art  Initiate  reserves  for 
those  who  do  not  kowtow  to  the  cult. 

Samuelscn  mentions  that  Senator  Golo- 
WATsa  reaped  "a  roar  of  applause"  when  he 
told  an  audience  of  housewives  that  he  would 
rather  havu  any  one  of  them  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Ooundl  of  Economic  Advisers  than 
Ctialrman  Walter  W.  Heller.  Hence,  says  Dr. 
Samuelson : 

'"To  understand  the  Intricacies  of  the  na- 
tional debt  or  the  capital  output  ratio.  It  Is 
no  longer  necessary  for  an  economist  to  meet 
a  payroll,  he  or  she  must  also  be  able  to  bake 
an  angelfood  cake  or  at  least  thaw  out  frozen 
mashed  potatoes." 

Having  thus  separated  the  know-nothings 
from  the  sophisticates,  he  draws  an  analogy 
between  the  national  debt  and  the  Indebted- 
ness of  the  American  Telephone  it  Telegraph 
Oo.     I  quote: 

"American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Is  a 
great  stock;  even  poor  widowers  can  trust  It. 
A.T.  St  T.  has  been  accumulating  bond  debt 
for  the  last  half  century.  Forty  years  from 
now  Its  bonded  debt  and  Interest  charges  can 
with  couillence  be  estimated  to  be  up  by 
300  percent  *  *  *  so  long  as  the  phone  re- 
ceipts of  tlie  A.T.  St  T.  can  be  confidently  ex- 
pected to  rise  faster  over  the  decades  than 
its  debt  service  charges,  there  Is  no  debt 
problem. 

"So  It  is  with  the  United  Statea  •  •  •  so 
long  as  the  taxable  base  of  the  American 
people  keeps  the  needed  balance  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  •  •  •  the  burden  of  the  debt  on  the 
backs  of  President  Elsenhower's  grandchil- 
dren will  remain  a  problem  of  urgency  lower 
than  that  of  DDT  or  of  the  unemployment 
all  youth  laces." 

Clever?  Of  course,  and  like  so  much  of 
cleverness  today,  as  shallow  as  ale  on  a  plate. 
Let  us  exaiiine  this  professional  comparison. 

Dr.  Samuelson  steps  gingerly  around  the 
basic  differences  between  a  private  corpora- 
tion and  government — and  their  respective 
"debts." 

1.  Unlike  the  Oovernment.  the  company 
can  sell  stocks  and  bonds  only  to  those  who 
voluntarily  buy  them  on  demonstrated  assur- 
ance that  wise  and  thrifty  management  will 
pay  dividends  on  their  investment.  If  the 
company  debt  service  charge  eats  up  divi- 
dends, investors  get  out  from  under. 

If  the  company  debt  service  charge  eats  up 
dividends.  Investors  management  will  pay 
dividends  on  their  investment. 


The  Oovernment,  however,  even  when  bad- 
ly mismanaged,  uses  its  police  power  to  make 
you  buy  stock  by  enforced  payment  of  taxes. 
It  is  not  subject  to  the  disciplines  which  keep 
business  on  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  profitable  efficiency. 

2.  Unlike  the  Oovernment,  a  corporation 
does  not  and  cannot  create  and  Issue  money, 
BO  that  even  If  It  were  mismanaged,  the  value 
ot  U.S   currency  would  not  be  Impaired. 

3.  A  company  debt,  unlike  the  Govern- 
ment's, cannot  be  "monetized"  on  a  huge 
scale  to  create  Inflationary  credit — and  there- 
by depress  the  purchasing  power  of  the  U.S. 
dollar.. 

4.  Unlike  a  company.  Government  fiscally 
operates  on  a  gold  base,  as  an  earnest  of  Its 
intention  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  Its 
currency. 

The  Government's  credit  (money)  Is  tied 
to  gold  When  international  confidence  In 
the  dollar  declines,  our  gold  reserve  declines. 
(Because  of  chronic  deficit  spending,  all  our 
gold  Is  now  in  effect,  foreign  owned  I) 

Like  other  theoretical  economists  Dr. 
Samuelson  (like  the  late  Lord  Keynes)  is 
essentially  a  mathematician  to  whom  eco- 
nomics is  an  ultrarefined  game,  taken  very 
seriously,  of  course,  but  essentially  an  elegant 
gymnastic  exercise,  not  a  down-to-earth 
business,  such  as  "meeting  a  payroll."  or  mak- 
ing ends  meet  In  running  a  home  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  pay  envelope. 

While  oomp>rehenslon  of  eoonomics  pre- 
sumes mathematical  Insight  and  reasoning. 
Is  essentially  a  human  business;  like  Keynes 
and  other  brilliant  theorists.  Dr.  Samuelson 
underestimates  the  human  factor  In  the  eco- 
nomic equation.  Prior  to  deposit  insurance 
and  Federal  Reserve  cooperation,  a  bank 
could  tw  soiuid  as  a  $30  gold  piece,  yet  a 
runK>r,  Intimating  lack  of  confidence,  could 
cause  loss  of  faith  and  a  run  on  that  bctnk. 

Well,  the  Government  is  not  only  the  big- 
gest big  business  of  all,  but  the  biggest 
bajiker — and  b«uiker  to  the  world  as  well 
(something  not  true  of  A.T.  St  T.) . 

Inflationary  deficit  spending,  consequent 
flight  of  gold,  impairment  of  international 
confidence,  the  creeping  impoverishment  erf 
citizens  (via  taxes  and  inflation)  and  the 
concomitant  corrosion  of  the  dollar  as  debt 
rises — these  are  down-to-earth  facts  which 
Dr.  Samuelson  in  his  witty  persiflage,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  carefully 
avoids  mentioning. 

Has  he  forgotten  the  crash  of  the  topheavy 
credit  pyramid  in  1929?  He  must  have — at 
least  for  the  purpose  ot  the  Post  article — or 
he  could  not  have  so  gaily  dismissed  the 
day  of  reckoning,  from  which  even  the  rich- 
est government  Is  not  Immune. 

He  speaks  of  reading  history  as  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  economics.  Hlatory 
Is  cluttered  with  the  gravestones  of  states 
that  collapsed  because  Its  mismlers  "clipped 
the  currency."  lessened  the  gold  or  silver 
contents,  until  Its  money  had  no  value  what- 
ever. 

By  what  devious  Intellectual  process  did 
Dr.  Samuelson  turive  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  ooxintry  Is  Immune  from  the  penalty 
of  gambling  with  a  debt-Inflated  currency? 

Even  the  angeLfood  cake-baking  housewife 
and  siu-ely  the  employer  whose  employees 
depend  on  him  to  meet  the  payroll  know 
better  than  that.  They  know  that  to  make 
ends  meet — with  a  thrift  margin — is  the 
measiore  of  managerial  competence  and  in- 
tegrity. 

The  superbuslness  of  government.  In  that 
respect.  Is  no  different.  If  it  Is  wasteful. 
If  it  sqiiandm  billions  on  faithless  friends. 
If  Its  operatives  spend  billions  extracted  from 
taxt>ayer8  to  serve  as  campaign  funds  for 
reelection,  if  It  gambles  on  the  assumption 
that  it  can  borrow  its  way  to  prosperity — 
then  the  likelihood  of  being  burled  by  gold- 
hoarding  Russia  Is  alarmingly  imminent 

As  an  honorable  pedagogue.  Dr.  Samuelson 
and  other  liberals  may  be  assumed  to  believe 


In  such  finger-snapping  dismissal  of  debt 
as  nothing  to  be  feared — but  because  of  their 
Influence  on  the  down-to-earth  biislness  of 
running  the  country,  such  men  can  be 
dangerous. 


Janet   Aloysiot  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  man 
In  any  cross  section  of  the  United  States 
has  more  friends  or  has  served  the  Na- 
tion more  faithfully  and  successfully 
than  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Par- 
ley, of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  splendid  tribute  paid  him 
this  week  by  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press, 
one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Missouri 
and  the  Central  West: 

TiMELT    OBSEXVATIONS A    PiRSONAI.    TXUIUTB 

The  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  will  be  75 
years  old  this  Thursday,  May  30.  Memorial 
Day.  No  grander  man  ever  lived.  We  first 
met  Mr.  Farley  AprU  S.  1940.  when  he  came 
to  St.  Joseph  to  dedicate  the  new  post  office 
building,  across  the  street  from  the  News- 
Press  and  Gazette.  He  came  to  our  office  to 
renew  friendship  of  years  standing  with 
Henry  D.  Bradley,  our  new  publisher.  It  was 
through  Henry  we  met  the  handsome  huge 
Postmaster  General  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt administration. 

We  fell  in  love  with  that  man  that  day  and 
never  have  ceased  to  hold  him  in  highest 
esteem.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  nearing  the  end 
of  his  second  term  and  his  chief  votegetter. 
the  genial  Jim.  was  against  defying  tradi- 
tion. He  did  not  want  to  see  FDA.  try  for 
a  third  term.  But  even  that  early — the  na- 
tional political  conventions  were  not  to  come 
until  summer — most  political  observers  knew 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Itching  for  a  third 
term. 

While  Mr.  Farley  opposed  the  nomination. 
once  FX>lt.  was  nominated  he  had  no  more 
loyal  supporter.  But  he  declined  to  remain 
In  the  Cabinet  after  the  election.  Thus  it 
came  about  we  had  two  more  Postmaster 
Generals  before  Roosevelt's  own  death :  Prank 
Walker  of  Pennsylvania.  Robert  E.  Hannegan 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo.  James  Aloyslus  Farley  re- 
tired from  public  life — that  Is.  as  much  as  a 
lifelong  politician  can  retire.  Anyway.  Coca- 
Cola  hired  him  and  he  has  been  that  great 
worldwide  organization's  best  asset  ever 
since. 

"A  sincere  conviction  in  your  own  cause 
(whether  you  arc  selling  Coca-Cola.  buUd- 
Ing  materials,  motor  trucks,  or  a  candidate) ." 
Mr.  Farley  once  wrote,  "leads  you  to  value 
each  person  you  talk  to.  and  that  value  heljM 
Identify  him  to  you."  Farley  was  explaining 
his  peculiar  and  famous  knack  of  remem- 
bering names  and  using  them.  He  was  also 
revealing  more  of  himself  than  he  may  have 
realized. 

For  Jim  Farley  in  politics  was  a  salesman, 
and  an  enormously  successful  one.  He  knew 
his  product  and  his  market  with  almost  en- 
cyclopedic thoroughness.  His  famous  pre- 
diction In  1938  that  Alf  Landon  would  carry 
only  Maine  and  Vermont  was  based  on  a 
sound  network  of  political  intelligence.  He 
recalls,  in  "Jim  Farley's  Story":  "When,  at 
3  :36  ajn.  (of  the  morning  after  the  election) , 
I  got  the  Information  from  John  L.  Sullivan 
of    Manchester.    N.H..    that    Roosevelt    had 
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pulled  ahead  In  that  city,  I  knew  that  my 
prediction  would  stand  up." 

Now  observing  his  76th  birthday  anniver- 
sary, Mr.  Farley  is  a  kind  of  Democratic  right 
bower.  He  has  no  political  organization  as 
such,  but  his  political  influence  is  not  in- 
consequential. He  shuns  the  role  of  older 
statesman,  preferring  like  that  other  Demo- 
cratic septuagensu-ian,  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
honest  title  of  "politician." 

Mr.  Farley  also  is  a  Democrat  of  Demo- 
crats. As  the  political  analyst  Frank  R. 
Kent,  no  Farley  enthusiast,  once  put  It: 
"His  party  regularity  Is  without  flaw."  His 
reaction  in  196©  was  typical.  A  backer  of 
Senator  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  at  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  Farley  aimed  most  of  his  weaponry  at 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  saying,  for  example,  that 
to  send  Stevenson  to  negotiate  with  Klu-u- 
shchev  would  be  like  sending  "the  cabbage 
patch  to  the  goat."  And  he  also  warned 
against  a  Kennedy  stampede.  But  right 
after  the  election  found  him  defending  John 
F.  Kennedy's  victory,  saying  that  anybody 
questioning  the  President-elect's  mandate 
because  of  the  narrow  margin  was  "perilous- 
ly close  to  irresponsible  mlschlefmaklng." 

Retirement  from  active  p>olltlcs  brought 
fortune  to  FDJl.'s  Postmaster  General  and 
f^rand  vizier  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Coca-Cola  E^xport  Co.  and  honorary  degrees 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governmenU 
and  all  kinds  of  kudos.  But  one  suspects 
that  even  at  the  age  of  75,  the  old  pro  occa- 
sionally yearns  to  come  back  to  the  political 
arena  for  one  last  hurrah. 

We  can  see  Mr.  Farley  right  now.  It  is  In 
the  coffee  shop  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York.  He  Is  eating  breakfast.  He  U 
alone.  He  Is  reading  the  New  York  Times, 
the  obituary  page.  He  once  commented 
'These  last  few  years  I  turn  to  this  page  first, 
so  many  of  my  friends  have  gone."  Then 
he  always  asks— we  see  him  every  year— 
about  several  St.  Joseph  friends,  maintain- 
ing that  remarkable  memory  for  names  and 
faces.  God  keep  you,  Mr.  Farley.  Long  may 
you  live.     We  have  so  few  so  great  as  you. 


Shrine  for  a  Great  Lady  Needs  Saving 
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HON.  J.  GLENN  BE  ALL 

or    ItABTLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  article  wliich  appeared  in  the  May  26 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  Potom^ 
magazine.  The  article  entitled,  "Shrine 
for  a  Great  Lady  Needs  Saving,"  refers 
f  the  home  of  Clara  Barton,  located  at 
Glen  Echo,  Md.  Efforts  are  now  under- 
way by  the  Friends  of  Clara  Barton  to 
preserve  the  home  of  the  founder  of  the 
Red  Cross.  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  has  been 
formed  to  preserve  this  wonderful  shrine. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  this  worthy 
project  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SmiNK  roR  A  Ckkat  Ladt  Needs  Saving 
(By  Hattle  Leister) 

Overlooking  the  amusement  park  at  Glen 
Echo.  Md.,  are  the  verandas  and  balconies  of 


a  monument  to  an  American  woman's  ideal- 
ism. 

They  beckon  the  passerby  to  the  home  of 
Clara  Barton,  humanitarian,  battlefield  angel 
of  m«axy,  feminist,  first  president  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

The  hospitality  di^>€nsed  within  its  pan- 
eled walls  is  not  that  of  a  musty  historic 
shrine.  Cltwa  Barton  House  is  today's  steam- 
boat gothlc  bridge  to  the  self-assiirance  of 
a  nation  Just  beginning  to  flex  iU  muscles. 
Mark  Twain  would  have  felt  at  home  there. 
Louisa  May  Alcott  might  have  perused  a 
slim  volume  there.  Susan  B.  Anthony  could 
have  persuaded  the  timid  in  it4  hushed 
iiaUways.  Civil  War  wounded  would  have 
received  a  cpoling  draught  of  water  on  the 
^lawn,  and  a  happy  excursion  party  could 
have  departed  from  its  porch  for  the  1876 
Centermial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 

That  these  things  did  not  happen  (the 
house  was  built  in  1892)  is  no  reflection  on 
the  building.  The  house  evokes  these  images. 
Its  36  roc«ns  and  38  closets,  its  3-Btory 
entrance  hall  recall  a  day  of  spacious  living. 
The  entrance  hall,  recwshlng  upward  to  carved 
wooden  balustrades,  resembles  a  Mississippi 
steamboat.  The  settees,  the  gold  leaf  and 
onyx  tables  and  the  piano  remind  one  that 
Victorian  comfort  could  be  tasteful. 

Clara  Barton  was  71  when  the  house  was 
built.  Her  great  battles  were  over.  Her  in- 
nate shyness  had  been  vanquished.  She  had 
trailblazed  in  the  formation  of  public 
schools.  She  had  worked  in  the  Patent 
Ofllce  in  a  day  when  G-glrls  were  considered 
unladylike  eccentrics.  She  had  aroused  the 
Nation's  conscience  to  the  shocking  medical 
conditions  jH-evalent  behind  the  Union  lines 
in  the  Civil  War.  She  had  founded  the  Red 
Cross  and  mobilized  Its  resources  for  disaster 
relief. 

Her  generosity  was  not  unreciprocated. 
The  culture-diffusing  Chautauqua  Assembly 
donated  land  for  a  house.  Victims  of  the 
Johnstown  flood  even  sent  wood  for  oon- 
structlon.  Her  friend  and  adviser.  Dr.  Julian 
Hubbell,  designed  iU  unique  floor  plan. 

Now  Clara  Barton  could  sit  back  and  watch 
the  sun  Bet  behind  the  beautiful  hills  that 
ran  down  to  touch  the  Potomac  Hlver. 

Born  on  Christmas  Day,  182L,  she  died  on 
Good  Friday  1912.  The  institution  she  fost- 
ered thrives,  and  her  house — the  wonderful 
house  of  her  later  years — has  been  passed 
down  in  virtually  perfect  condition. 
It  may  not  continue  that  way. 
The  present  occupants — four  gentlew^omen 
who  admit  to  being  over  three  score  and 
ten — have  placed  the  hoiise  on  the  auction 
block.  Architecturally  and  historically,  it 
has  much  to  commend  Its  preservation. 

An  organization  called  the  Friends  of  Clara 
Barton  has  been  formed  to  pursue  that  aim. 
It  needs  $45,000.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Poolesville,  Md  ,  will  handle  contributions 
for  a  committee  that  Includes  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Judge  Alfred  Noyes,  Representative 
Jon,  T.  Beothill  and  Representative 
Charixs  Matbias. 

They  v^ish  to  revere  the  memory  of  a 
woman  with  a  great  and  good  Idea. 


Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell:  "Our  Economic 
System  Is  the  Best  in  the  World" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  system  of  free  enterprise  is 


the  principal  factor  that  has  developed 
America  into  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world. 

We  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing known  today.  And  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  prosperity  and  cope  with 
the  multitude  of  challenges  threatening 
us  throughout  the  universe,  America 
must  retain  its  system  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Honorable  Donald  S.  Russell, 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  lawyer,  and  statesman, 
strongly  espoused  our  economic  system 
during  a  speech  June  1  to  the  corps  of 
cadets  at  the  Citadel,  the  military  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina. 

Addressing  the  graduating  class  of  fu- 
ture American  leaders,  Governor  Russell 
spoke  out  bold  and  clear.  In  an  era 
when  our  capitalistic  system  is  smeared 
and  attacked  viciously  by  the  Communist 
element,  his  words  are  heartening  for  all 
patriotic  Americans  to  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Reg-    - 
CRD,  I  insert  his  «>eech  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

Remarks  or  Gov.  Donald  8.  Rttssxll 

As  I  return  once  again  to  the  campus  of 
the  Citadel,  I  ame  reminded  anew  of  the 
strength  of  America  and  her  heritage.  Here 
before  me  I  see  strong  and  able  young  men 
from  South  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
nation  marking  a  milestone  in  their  lives. 
Their  families  Join  them  on  this  Joyous  oc- 
casion, and  I  deem  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  be  a  part  of  this  commencement  exercise. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  General  Clark, 
South  Carolina's  military  college  has  estab- 
lished a  reputation  throvighout  the  Nation, 
a  reputation  which  upholds  in  the  finest 
fashion  the  historic  traditions  of  the  Citadel. 
This  college  has  from  its  Inception  dis- 
played to  both  State  and  Nation  the  at- 
tributes of  sound  scholarship,  character- 
building  discipline,  and  moral  leadership. 
MaJ.  Saint  James  Cvunmlnge,  professor  of 
English  literature  and  history,  described  the 
college  In  1889  in  terms  that  are  still  appro- 
priate today: 

"The  elevated  moral  tone  of  the  academy 
is  most  manifest;  and  it  is  noteworthy  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  grovvlh  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  corps  of  cadets  is  in 
keeping  with  the  growth  of  the  Institution 
in  other  particulars.  Tliere  is  a  quiet  earn-  . 
estness  of  manly  and  noble  purpKwe,  which 
Is  felt  to  be  the  mark  of  student  life  at  this 
place.  This  Is  in  very  great  part  due  to  the 
hi^py  influences  which  have  been  set  to 
work  by  the  present  superintendent,  and  It 
has  already  established  a  precedent  of  high- 
minded  conduct  from  which  it  will  be  the 
ambition  of  the  school  never  to  retrograde." 
It  Is  such  an  institution,  described  mov- 
ingly by  Major  Cummlngs  In  1889  and  led 
ably  In  that  tradition  today  by  General 
Clark,  that  has  prepared  these  graduates  for 
the  age  which  they  inherit,  with  Its  prob- 
lems,   opportunities    and    challenges. 

And  ours  Is,  as  everyone  knows,  an  era  of 
challenge,  of  challenge  especially  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  What  you  who  today 
move  from  the  study  hall  into  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  need  to  realize.  In  a  very  real 
way  is  that  the  challenge  to  our  American 
system  Is  a  rising,  not  a  receding  tide.  When 
our  country  came  into  being  as  a  free  Na- 
tion, the  challenge  to  IU  position  and  ways 
of  living  was  from  the  decajring  institution 
of  absolute  monarchy.  Now  the  challenge 
is  from  something  new,  something  fired  by 
ruthless  zesJ,  something  that  has  within  a 
few  yefus  swept  across  half  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  has  engulfed  over  800  million 
people. 
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The  cotnict  presented  by  this  challenge  U 
more  than  a  political  conflict.  It  U  between 
two  systems  that  cover  the  whole  range  of 
living — pcUtlcal.  economic,  social,  and  splr- 
ItuaJ.  Otjs  U  the  system  of  freedom.  The 
challenge  comes  from  a  system  which  bllghta 
all  freedoaas.  religious  with  the  others,  and 
which,  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  haa  phrased 
it.  "rots  'ihe  soul.'*  It  dominates  even  the 
family  relatlonahlpe.  requiring  that  they  be 
subordinated  to  the  authoritarian  state.  It 
represents.  If  one  may  paraphrase  the  poet, 
the  closed  mind,  the  starved  eye.  the  empty 
heart,  and  the  brutal  flst. 

To  us  communism  and  all  Ita  ways  strike 
fear  Into  our  hearts.  We  cannot  praise  even 
the  professed  high  priorities  It  glve«  to  teach- 
ing, to  the  profesalons  and  the  sciences,  be- 
cause of  the  purpose  of  those  professed  pri- 
orities, which  la  not  to  make  all  men  free, 
but  to  make  a  few  men  strong  and  dicta- 
torial all  over  the  world. 

But  the  crusading  Ckimmunlst  has  a  slg- 
nlflcant  source  of  strength;  he  believes  un- 
queatlonlngly  in  hl«  system.  He  Is,  alas,  a 
dedicated  man — dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  our  system,  not  merely  because  he  hates  It, 
but  because  he  believes  In  hU  own.  He 
thlnka  he  Is  right.  That's  what  makes  him 
so  dangerous.  He  talks  bU  system.  He  ex- 
pounds It  without  ceasing.  He  never  has 
known  freedom,  but  has  been  taught  that  It 
Is  hla  enemy.  Despite  what,  to  us.  are  loath- 
some qualities  ot  communism — effacement 
of  the  Individual,  materialism,  glorification 
ot  the  He  as  a  means  to  Its  ends,  scorn  of 
spiritual  values — the  zealoua  Ck>mmunlst 
clothes  hie  system  In  app>eallng  words,  pre- 
senting It  confidently  as  tomorrow's  way  to 
satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  men. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  known  freedom, 
to  those  of  us  who  esteem  spiritual  values 
above  the  material,  all  of  this  U  appalling. 
We  know  communism  for  the  frightful  delu- 
sion that  It  la.  We  deteet  It  for  Its  complete 
indifference  to  Individuality  and  the  soul  o€ 
T«i».n  We  are  agalnet  conununlam  and  all 
Its  evil  brood.    About  this  we  are  clear. 

But — and  this  la  the  burden  of  my  re- 
marka — we  are  not  positive  enough  about 
our  own  convlctlona,  about  our  own  system 
of  society,  and  about  Its  superiority  as  a 
way  of  life.  Certainly,  we  are  not  outspoken 
enough  In  our  devotion  to  that  system.  And 
we  will  not  successfully  challenge  oommu- 
Tii«n  either  among  ourselves  or  with  p>eople 
In  unconunltted  countries.  If  we  fall  both  to 
express  and  to  practice  our  faith  In  our  own 
system.  That  Ls  fundamental.  In  short,  we 
must  be  aa  much  concerned  with  what  we 
think  and  believe  and  do  as  we  are  about 
what  we  don't  think  and  don't  believe  and 
don't  do. 

Oenerally  throxighout  the  19th  cent\iry  and 
well  Into  the  20th.  we  Americana  were  the 
zealoua  people  of  the  world.  All  Americana, 
whether  ministers,  doctors,  teachers,  sales- 
men, sallormen,  tourists  or  whoever,  were 
missionaries,  talking  up  the  American  story 
and  supremely  confident  ot  Its  future.  Hu- 
morists nutde  many  Jokes  about  aggressively 
friendly  Americana  abroad,  and  I  recall  a 
characterization  of  America  by  an  amuaed 
British  visitor  who  said  he  found  ua  epito- 
mized by  two  words  printed  on  all  hotel  and 
office  doora.  One  of  theee  words  was  "puah." 
The  other  was  "pull." 

But  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  got  our 
story  across;  and  they  did  It  because  they 
believed  It.  They  drew  mllllona  of  Immi- 
grants to  our  shores,  people  who  thl^^ted  for 
what  they  knew  as  American.  Eveix  to  those 
who  did  not  come,  we  gave  new  Inspiration 
and  new  faith.  Americans  were  the  proph- 
ets of  a  new  world  of  freedom. 

We  are  as  patriotic  today  as  ever.  The 
heroic  fighting  of  our  young  men  In  three 
wars  of  this  century  proves  that — If  proof 
be  needed.  But  with  some  degree  of  national 
maturity  there  haa  come  alao.  some  disposi- 
tion to  relax,  to  forget  what  haa  made  our 


Nation  great  and  what  haa  given  our  people 
greater  opportunities. 

In  an  Interview  not  too  long  ago,  Charles 
Malik,  the  then  Foreign  Minister  of  Lebanon 
and  a  longtime  visitor  to  America — one  of 
the  moat  discerning  statesmen  of  the  free 
world — phrased  this  point  bluntly  and  with 
force.    Speaking  to  Americans,  he  said : 

"You  have  In  your  own  traditions  certain 
invaluable  beliefs  about  man  and  society 
and  history  and  human  nature  and  the  na- 
ture of  God — beliefs  that  you  should  n<5t 
be  ashamed  of.  that  you  should  feel  free  to 
export  and  to  teach  others.  But  first  you 
must  rediscover  them  yourselves  and  believe 
In  them  profoundly.  My  deepest  fear — if 
you  want  It  put  bluntly  to  you — Is  that  you 
don't  know  the  Infinite  values  that  you  have 
at  the  b^ls  of  your  own  civilization  and  you 
don't  believe  in  them  enough  to  put  them 
strongly  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Our  hesitancy — and  I  am  speaking  In  gen- 
eral terms — to  declare  out  faith  In  our  system 
la  most  evident  In  the  economic  field.  In 
the  political  area,  we  declare  oiir  Inflexible 
faith  In  democracy  and  freedom.  We  talk 
sententlously  about  liberty.  We  are  a  reli- 
gious people,  committed  to  the  religious  Idea 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Individual.  But  we 
hesitate  to  use — we  stutter  over — that  word 
generally  used  to  describe  our  economic  life, 
"capitalism." 

There  have  been  false  steps  along  the  road 
of  capitalism  Juai  aa  there  have  been  along 
the  rocul  of  political  democracy  or  of  rellgloua 
liberty.  But  these  temporary  outcropplngs 
must  not  obscure  for  us  the  Inherent  and 
transcendent  virtues  both  of  our  political 
and  our  economic  systems.  No  hiunan  crea- 
tion U  perfect,  and  that  Is  so  because  we  as 
individuals  are  not  perfect.  But  we  must 
not  permit  temporary  faults  to  blind  ua  to 
the  overriding  virtues  of  our  political,  reli- 
gious, and  economic  virtues.  Especially  must 
we  concern  ourselves  less  with  the  confession 
of  sin  and  far  more  with  professions  of  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  paramount  virtue  of 
our  system.  We  need  to  apologize  less  and 
to  proclaim  more. 

It  must  ^e  conceded  that  the  word  capital- 
ism Is  an  inapt  term.  We  are  engaged  in 
selling  something  and  something  of  infinite 
value  to  the  freedom  of  the  world  and  to 
our  own  future.  We  should  not  handicap  our 
system  with  a  descriptive  word  that  lacka 
the  power  to  attract  and  to  proselyte.  Es- 
pecially la  that  true  when  the  phraae  that 
provokes  the  favorable  reaction  expresses  bet- 
ter the  philosophy  of  our  economics.  Free 
enterprise  is  an  Integral  part  of  our  society; 
it  Ls  the  accurate  expression  of  our  economic 
life. 

What  does  "free  private  enterprise- 
connote? 

It  means  simply  individual  freedom 
expressed  in  the  economic  field.  It  means 
extending  the  liberty  of  the  political  area 
to  the  economic  area.  Stated  eomewhat 
differently  but  equally  accurately,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  one  cannot  have  actual 
political  freedom  without  economic  freedom. 
The  two  freedoms  are  equally  essential  in- 
gredients of  a  free  society.  Let  us  cease, 
therefore,  to  make  some  distinctions  between 
political  freedom  and  economic  free  enter- 
prise. There  can  be  no  diatlnctlon;  one  U 
contingent  upon  the  other.  They  are  parte 
of  a  common  tradition  of  individual  liberty. 
They  are  cooperating  architects  of  our  cul- 
ture and  civilization. 

We  need  especially  to  keep  constantly  in 
mind  that  free  private  enterprise  Ls  not  the 
special  posseaaion  of  the  so-called  capitalist 
or  entrepreneur.  It  serves  the  rights  and 
promotes  equally  the  oiy>ortunltles  of  capital 
and  labor,  of  rich  and  poor.  Economic  free- 
dom la  indivisible  among  all  peoples  and  all 
classes.  The  economic  freedom  of  the  cap- 
italist is  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
worker. 


Without  free  private  enterprise,  there  can- 
not be  free  labor.  Russia  should  be  a  dis- 
turbing example  of  what  state  capitalism 
means  to  the  workingman  and  hia  rights. 
The  Conununlst  worker  has  no  right  to  bar- 
gain freely.  He  cannot  organize  to  promote 
his  own  welfare.  His  employer  Is  the  state. 
His  right  of  organization  Is  limited  to  doing 
what  his  employer  tells  him  to  do.  As  such, 
he  will  always  be  subordinate  to  state  cap- 
italism, or  socialism,  whichever  name  you 
prefer. 

It  needs,  accordingly,  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  that  free  private  enterprise  is 
the  true  refuge  of  the  working  man  and  that, 
without  it.  labor  can  never  be  free.  Also 
It  needs  to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  our  American  sjrstem  of  free  enterprise 
Is  today  giving  the  worker  more  money,  more 
leisure,  more  security,  better  health  protec- 
tion, pleasanter  working  conditions,  and 
more  generous  retirement  privileges  than 
socialism  ever  dared  to  promise  him. 

Free  enterprise  proves  Ita  case  by  lU  fruits. 
It  U  no  coincidence  that  the  United  States 
has  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  Otu-s  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  affluent  society  In  which 
over-eating  rather  than  poverty  la  the 
scourge  of  human  life.  As  Professor  Gall- 
bralth.  In  his  book.  "The  Affluent  Society." 
puts  it,  "More  die  In  the  United  States  of 
too  much  food  than  of  too  little."  Truly, 
ours  is  the  abundant  life,  abundant  in  mate- 
rial comforts,  abundant  In  culture  and. 
above  all.  abundant  in  freedom.  That  U 
the  inevitable  product  of  free  enterprise. 

It  Lb  equally  no  coincidence  that  western 
civilization,  with  Its  human  freedoms,  haa 
flourished  under  free  private  enterprise. 
For  one  thing,  that  Ls  true,  because,  under 
free  enterprise,  production  is  ruled  by  the 
individual  consumer,  exercising  his  own  free- 
dom of  selection,  rather  than  by  the  ukase 
of  a  State  bureaucracy.  You  and  I.  by  our 
choice  as  the  consumer,  determine  what  will 
be  produced  profltably  and  what  will  not. 
No  bureaucrat,  however  wise  he  may  be  In 
his  own  sufficiency,  can  make  that  determi- 
nation. Accordingly,  our  society  is  respon- 
sive to  what  you  and  I  want.  We  are  the 
masters.  We  create  our  own  society.  Pitch- 
fork Ben  Tillman,  a  great  character  and 
colorful  former  VS.  Senator  from  this  State, 
tried  to  give  his  audience  some  Idea  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  American  freedom  by 
declaring  that  "Every  man  In  this  country 
Is  free  even  to  go  to  bell — if  he  wants  to." 
We  may  add,  parenthetically,  that  it  would 
appear  that  many  people  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  freedom. 

The  economic  rebirth  of  Western  Germany 
and  Japan  attest  the  resiliency  of  free  en- 
terprise. This  prompts  the  thought:  If  we 
expended  a  little  more  effort  In  selling  free 
enterprise  to  India  and  Indonesia  and  other 
countries  of  the  same  grouping  and  a  little 
less  in  giving  them  dollars  to  fritter  away, 
we  would  probably  contribute  far  more  to 
their  economic  growth. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  Russia,  under 
communism,  has  shown  that  statlsm  can 
meet  economically  the  West  on  equal  terms. 
In  support  of  this,  many  statistics  may  be 
marshaled.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
all  the  maaa  of  figures  In  support  of  the 
great  industrial  strides  of  the  Soviets  are  is- 
sued by  the  Russian  Government  Itself;  they 
are  self-serving  and  must  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  Moreover,  they  deal  with  an  econ- 
omy at  a  much  lower  level  than  our  own  and 
thus  one  In  which  percentages  of  Increase 
may  often  be  most  misleading,  as  Professor 
Nutter  of  the  University  of  Virginia  has  so 
convincingly  demonstrated  in  a  number  of 
recent  studies.  But  even  the  Soviet  figures, 
if  taken  at  full  value,  demonstrate  that  Rus- 
sian production  Increases  are  in  areas  of 
government  Interest  and  direction.  They  fit 
into  a  pattern  of  statlsm.  In  the  field  of 
consximer  goods,  in  the  area  of  providing  a 
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higher  standard  of  living,  in  yielding  to  the 
Individual  demands  of  the  people  themselves. 
Russia  offers  a  standard  of  living  lower  than 
that  of  even  several  of  its  satellites  in  East- 
ern Etu-ope. 

Our  own  high  standard  of  living  flows  from 
this  system  of  free  enterprise,  where  the 
economy  is  controlled  by  the  individual  con- 
sumer and  not  by  arrogant  bureaucracy.  It 
Is  the  product  of  a  society  which  is  depend- 
ent upon  individual  Initiative  and  Judgment. 
The  manufacturer  cannot  determine  either 
himself  or  from  governmental  direction  what 
he  should  produce.  He  must  anticipate — 
and  anticipate  at  his  peril— what  the  indi- 
vidual consumer  in  our  society  will  want. 

Self-reliance.  Initiative,  and  Innovation 
thus  become  an  Integral  part  of  our  eco- 
nomic society.  AU  of  this  contributes  to  a 
progressive  stream  of  growth  and  expansion 
and  of  an  improving  standard  of  living.  It 
meeta  that  test  of  good  government  as  stated 
by  Goethe,  who.  after  asking.  "What  govern- 
ment is  the  best?"  answered.  "That  which 
teaches  us  to  govern  ourselves."  It  produces 
a  climate  that  can  never  exist  under  statlsm. 
when  the  government  chooses  what  the  man- 
ufacturer can  produce  and  limit*  what  the 
consumer  can  buy.  There  the  choice  Is  the 
government's  and  not  the  individual's.  This 
assumption  of  supreme  responsibility  by  gov- 
ernment over  the  Individual  and  his  wants 
atrophies  individual  Initiative.  It  creates 
blind  and  supine  submisslveness  that  is  hos- 
tile to  progress. 

Some  modern  economists  criticize  all  this 
freedom  and  right  of  Individual  choice  be- 
cause they  contend  that  "Madison  Avenue" 
misleads  and  diverts  our  consumer  demands. 
Perhaps  there  U  some  merit  in  this.  But  it 
overlooks  that  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  liberty  that  Is  ours.  If  we  are  to 
have  freedom.  It  must  Include  the  right  occa- 
sionally to  be  a  fool.  And  especially  Is  this 
true  when  our  foolishness  doesn't  hurt  any- 
one else. 

This  story — one  of  which  I  am  sure, 
though  I  cannot  vouchsafe  It— Illustrates 
the  corrosive  and  degenerative  effect  of  the 
failure  of  the  individual  to  act  on  his  own 
Initiative— even  if  he  act  stupidly  on  oc- 
casions. An  aged  refugee  sought  asylum 
from  communism  among  us.  After  a  few 
years  he  asked  to  be  sent  back.  His  reason 
was  unusual.  He  had  been  so  habituated 
to  the  state  making  all  choices  for  him  that 
he  could  not  adjust  to  a  free  society  where 
he  had  not  only  the  right,  but  also  the  re- 
sponsibility, to  make  the  choices. 

No  society  can  be  truly  great  where  its 
people  do  not  have  both  the  privilege  and 
the  responsibility  of  freedom— political  and 
economic.  From  that  common  freedom  wUl 
be  woven  the  sUength  of  a  people.  And 
only  free  private  enterprise  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  freedom.  Let  us  proclaim 
free  enterprise  as  a  basic  part  of  our  herit- 
age and  our  faith,  and  let's  be  enthusiastic 
about  it. 

I  trust  that  this  may  be  your  earnest  con- 
viction as  you  leave  the  beloved  walls  of  this 
great  Institution. 


Deplorable  Incidents  of  Violence  and 
Hate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
nation  which  came  Into  being  for  the 
sake  of  freedom,  liberty  and  justice,  it  is 


sad  and  deplorable  that  certain  incidents 
of  violence  and  hate  must  occur  among 
our  people. 

These  actions  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  fundamentals  and 
tenets  of  our  society. 

Our  history  has  been  marked  by  a  few 
internal  conflicts,  the  most  notable,  of 
course,  being  the  War  Between  the 
States,  but  our  modem  country  is  not 
composed  of  a  violent  people.  Guided  by 
ideals  and  temperament,  we  are  not  a 
belligerent  people,  have  never  coveted 
anyone's  territory  or  have  attempted  to 
impose  our  will  upon  other  peoples.  I 
think  this  is  probably  inherent  in  our 
character  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
been  busy  in  developing  ovu-  potentials. 
Our  forefathers  conquered  a  primeval 
forest,  discovered  our  great  natural  re- 
sources and  developed  them.  Actually, 
during  our  history  we  have  been  an  im- 
patient people  which  accounts  for  our 
high  standard  of  living  under  a  free  en- 
terprise system  which  is  another  way  of 
saying. under  liberty  and  freedom  of  op- 
portunity. 

While  our  interest  has  lately  been  cen- 
tered on  the  racial  conflicts  prevalent  in 
several  parts  of  our  country  less  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  depredations  by  a 
few  misled  bigots  who  seemingly  have 
little  concept  or  respect  for  these  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  us  the  great  peo- 
ple and  the  great  nation  we  are. 

In  northern  Virginia;  in  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  N.Y.;  in  Boonsboro,  Md.; 
and  in  some  other  places,  there  have  re- 
cently occurred  acts  of  violence  against 
Jewish  synagogues  by  groups  of  hood- 
lums calling  themselves  Nazis,  but  who, 
from  all  accounts,  probably  could  be  bet- 
ter described  as  frustrated  youths  who 
have  an  overdose  of  egotism  to  the  ix)int 
of  being  psychopathic. 

Just  why  this  conduct  by  a  compara- 
tively few  of  this  kind  should  assert  itself 
at  this  particular  time  is  diflBcult  to 
analyze,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  occurrtng. 
Evidently  they  love  the  publicity  of  their 
deplorable  acts. 

Our  Nation  in  these  times  needs  the 
moral  strength  which  its  people  can  mus- 
ter to  adequately  lead  free  nations  of  the 
world  against  enemies  who  have  vowed 
to  destroy  us.  Nothing  could  please  our 
adversaries  more  than  to  witness  these 
actions  and  other  tumultuous  occur- 
rences which  they  can  exploit.  All  acts 
of  violence  among  our  people,  wherever 
and  whoever  they  may  be,  can  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  not  yet  grown  up 
and  that  we  are  incapable  of  keeping  our 
own  Nation  in  order,  while  at  the  same 
time,  we  occupy  the  position  of  world 
leadership  which  we  did  not  seek,  but 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  some  of 
the  depredations  to  which  I  refer,  I  in- 
clude with  these  remarks  certain  news- 
paper clippings  describing  several  inci- 
dents which,  I  repeat,  it  is  sad  indeed 
they    should    occur    any   place   in   our 
country : 
(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  1. 1»631 
Swastika  Hati  Posters  Appear  in  Arlington 
Four  swastika  stickers  bearing  hate  legends 
were  found  yesterday  pa&ted  to  walla  of  the 
Arlington-Fairfax  Jewish  Community  Center. 


2920   Arlington   Boulevard,   Arlington   police 
reported. 

Joseph  T.  Kuney,  president  of  the  center, 
notified  police  about  the  stickers.  Police  said 
they  were  Investigating. 


[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.   1,   19631 

Boonsboro  School  Bars  11  roR  Nazi-Sttli 

Uniforms 

Boonsboro,  Md. — Eleven  boys  who  wore 
clothing  similar  to  Nazi  uniforms  to  Boons- 
boro High  School  have  been  barred  from 
classes  until  the  fad  ends. 

The  school  principal.  Dr.  J.  WlUard  New- 
ton, said  the  11  had  worn  the  black  shirts 
and  trousers  to  school  Tuesday.  He  said 
they  wore  the  elothlng  again  Wednesday 
despite  his  order  not  to  do  so.  and  he  then 
barred  them  from  class. 

Yesterday  he  suspended  one  of  the  bojrs 
for  1  week.  He  said  the  others  would  be 
permitted  back  in  class  after  their  parents 
had  talked  with  him  and  agreed  to  dis- 
continuance of  the  practice. 

He  said  the  boys  had  uaed  the  Nazi 
salute  but  there  had  been  no  other  Nazi-like 
action. 


(From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Jan.  10. 

1963] 
Nazi  Authors  Book  Hailing  Adolph  Hitler 

Arlington. — George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
self-styled  leader  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  has  written  a  book  entitled,  "This 
Time  the  World." 

Dedicated  to  Adolph  Hitler,  Nazi  Ger- 
many's World  War  n  dictator,  the  book  was 
published  by  Parliament  House  of  New  York. 

The  book,  written  by  the  Nazi  leader  who 
lives  in  Arlington,  was  not  available  at  the 
county  library  or  bookstores  here  today. 

To  Hitler,  Rockwell  opens  his  dedication 
by  writing: 

"Like  sjjirltual  giants  befcwe  you — you 
were  cursed  and  driven  to  death  by  spiritual 
pygmies  for  daring  to  stand  up  for  a  new 
and  vital  truth." 

Rockwell  also  "gratefully  acknowledges 
the  inspiration"  he  received  In  his  political 
career  from  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  Gen. 
Charles  Lindbergh  and  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  pointing  out  that  "no  implication 
is  here  intended  that  these  men  are  or  were 
members  of  the  American  Nazi  Party." 


Long   Island   Yodths   Sehtd   in   Firing   on 
HoMS  With  Machinegun 

Hcntincton,  Long  Island.,  May  13. — Pour 
teenagers  were  arrested  here  last  night  on 
charges  of  firing  machlnegun  bxilleta  at 
Huntington  High  School  and  into  the  home 
of  a  schoolteacher.  No  one  was  hurt  in  the 
shootings. 

In  the  home  of  one  of  the  youths,  the  po- 
lice found  a  wide  array  of  Nazi  parapher- 
nalia. Including  an  8-by-lO-foot  Nazi  fiag,  a 
Gestapo  uniform,  and  anti-Semitic  litera- 
ture. The  police  also  found  the  machine- 
gun,  a  bayonet,  and  ammunition. 

The  alleged  leader  of  the  group,  John  E. 
Collins,  Jr.,  18  years  old,  of  35  Thea  Lane, 
told  the  police  he  was  a  member  t5T  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell's  American  Nazi  Party. 

The  other  members  of  the  group  were  iden- 
tified as  Richard  Hobenrath,  18,  of  23  Har- 
riet Lane;  Stephen  Cook,  17,  of  1206  Wash- 
ington Drive;  and  Edmund  Kennedy,  18,  of 
10  Bay  Avenue,  all  of  Huntington. 

The  police  said  the  shootings  occurred 
Friday  night  after  the  boys  had  been  drink- 
ing. The  first  blast  was  flred  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cubley.  of  74  Fairmount 
Street.  Huntington  Station.  Mrs.  Cubley  had 
recently  sent  home  notes  about  the  class- 
room conduct  of  the  boys. 

Prom  there,  the  police  said,  the  youths 
drove  to  Huntington  High  School  and  flred 
at  the  vacant  office  of  Robert  Cuahman,  the 
principal. 
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The  machlnegiin.  of  Italian  make,  waa 
purchased  several  weeks  ago  by  Collins  at  an 
antique  guxx  sale.  The  muzzle  of  the  gun. 
which  had  been  sealed  with  lead,  was  cut  off 
to  make  the  weapon  serrlceable. 

The  youths  were  held  without  ball  for  a 
hearing  on  May  15. 


Financial  Plight  of  4,000  School  Districts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    OTDLLNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preeident,  recently 
Mr.  Joe  McCaffrey,  a  news  analyst  for 
WMALr-TV  in  Waahin«ton.  pointed  out 
the  financial  plight  of  4,000  school  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  House  Education 
SubcoDunlttee. 

The  subcommittee  action  cuts  off  all 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools  which  are 
still  segregated  as  of  a  year  from  June. 
1963. 

Mr.  McCaffrey  is  to  b^  highly  com- 
mended for  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  us;  and  I.  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  com- 
mentary be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRO.  so  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress might  also  have  the  benefit  of  this 
journalist's  keen  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMKNTAKT  BT  JOSXPH  McCaITRET.   WMAL- 

TV.  Mat  15.  19«3 

Birmingham  has  spilled  over,  as  It  was 
bound  to.  onto  Capitol  HUl.  The  conflict 
In  the  Alabama  city,  which  is  now  being 
mirrored  in  other  cities  around  the  country. 
North  and  South,  can  be  seen  under  the 
surface  In  many  of  the  laauaa  facing  Con- 
gress. 

But  It  was  weU  above  the  surface  today 
when  a  House  Education  Subconunlttee  voted 
to  cut  off  all  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
which  are  still  segregated  as  of  a  year  from 
next  month. 

This  Federal  aid  to  educaUon,  which  is 
masked  imder  the  title  of  aid  to  impacted 
areas.  Is  an  Important  contribution  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  this 
country. 

Strangely  enough  although  it  Is  Federal 
aid  to  education,  regardless  of  what  It  Is 
caUed.  It  receives  some  of  Its  strongest  sup- 
port from  Members  of  Congress  who  claim 
Federal  aid  to  education  wovUd  prevent  and 
destroy  local  control  of  education.  Yet. 
under  this  -program.  $350  mUUon  Is  poured 
out  to  school  districts  In  the  50  States,  about 
4,000  school  districts  In  all. 

There  has  never  been  any  Federal  control 
resiilting  from  this  Federal  spending  pro- 
gram. That  is.  there  has  never  been  any 
Federal  control  until  now. 

For  the  action  of  the  subcommittee  today 
Is  an  effort  to  control  the  Federal  expendl- 
ttires  so  they  will  not  be  used  In  school  dis- 
tricts which  continue  to  defy  the  1964  Su- 
preme Cotort  school  ruling.  It  Is  expected  this 
subcommittee  action  will  be  approved  by 
the  full  committee  with  not  more  than  12 
votes  being  cast  against  It. 

The  amendment  agreed  to  today  provides 
that  all  segregated  school  districts  file  a  de- 
segregation plan  with  the  V3.  Office  of  Edu- 


caUon by  the  30th  of  next  month  in  order  to 
receive  any  funds  for  the  school  year  be- 
ginning this  September. 

And  the  districts  must  have  the  plan  In 
actual  operation  by  June  19«4  In  order  to 
continue  In  the  program.  This  amendment 
will  certainly  face  a  Senate  filibuster  and. 
In  the  resulting  fight  over  it.  the  Impacted 
areas  aid  program  may  be  killed. 

What  affect  the  death  of  this  program 
would  have  on  education  can  be  seen  by 
looking  to  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia 
where  school  districts  receive  a  good  share 
of  their  revenue  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. An  end  to  the  program  would  mean 
a  complete  reevaluatlon  of  public  school 
financing,  not  only  here  but  In  4.000  school 
districts  acroGs  tlac  Nation. 


Control  of  American  Medical  Association 
Over  Orfanized  Me<licine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  us  in  Congress  have  complained  for 
a  long  time  about  the  authoritarian  con- 
trol the  American  Medical  Association 
exercises  over  organized  medicine.  We 
have  put  forth  the  belief  that  the  AMA 
through  various  coercive  measures  has 
effectively  stifled  the  opinions  of  physi- 
cians who  may  disagree  with  official  AMA 
policies.  In  so  doing,  the  AMA  has  done 
a  grave  dlaaervice  to  the  profession  it 
supposedly  represents  and  the  public  it 
supposedly  serves. 

Happily  there  are  distinguished  physi- 
cians who  have  the  courage  and  sense 
of  responsibility  to  speak  out  against  this 
undue  regimentation.  An  excellent 
speech  by  a  noted  physician  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  and  I  feel 
it  would  prove  enlightening  to  my  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress. 

The  speaker  is  Eh-.  Russell  V.  Lee, 
founder  and  head  of  the  famous  Palo 
Alto  Medical  Clinic.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  clinic  March  30,  Dr.  Lee  pointed  up 
some  of  the  responsibilities  a  physician 
has  to  the  community  he  serves.  It  is 
refreshing  to  see  this  approach  taken, 
because  too  often  of  late  we  have  been 
hearing  of  what  the  community  owes 
its  doctors. 

Dr.  Lee  has  the  courage  to  face  a 
number  of  controversial  issues  squarely. 
He  does  not  mince  words  stating  his  ob- 
servation that  a  "preoccupation  with 
political  and  with  economic  considera- 
tions seems  to  have  replaced — the  physi- 
cian's— dedication  to  the  good  of  all." 

Nor  does  Dr.  Lee  mince  words  in  call- 
ing on  the  medical  profession  to  "accept 
what  the  rest  of  society  accepts — the 
concept  that  access  to  medical  services 
of  high  quality  at  a  price  he  can  pay 
is  the  right  of  every  man  in  our  modem 
society.*' 

I  am  sure  Dr.  Lee's  comment^  on  the 
AMA  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
many  Senators  and  Representatives.  He 
finds  that  "In  the  councils  of  the  AMA 
one  seldom  if  ever  sees  a  great  medical 


educator;  medical  researchers  are  very 
rare:  even  eminent  practitioners  are 
poorly  represented." 

Dr.  Lee  clearly  feels  the  current  com- 
position of  the  AMA  should  be  changed 
in  the  interest  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  public.  He  calls  for  an 
urgent  reorganization  and  he  places  re- 
sponsibility for  the  job  on  the  physicians 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unafiimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Lee's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Physician's  Responsibiutt  to  the 

COMJfUNITT 

(By  Russell  V.  Lee.  MD.) 
After  salvation,  and  I  suspect  for  many  be- 
fore salvation,  the  boon  most  desired  by  sane 
men  Is  health.  Health  Is  that  state  which 
by  providing  freedom  from  pain,  disability, 
and  premature  death  makes  possible  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  physical,  emotional, 
and  mental  fxmctlons  of  mankind.  It  la  of 
prime  Importance  to  the  strength  of  any  na- 
tioci.  All  should  contribute  to  this  desirable 
state,  but  the  physician  can  and  should  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other  to  the  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  health  for  all  men. 
This.  In  essence,  is  his  responsibility  to  the 
community. 

He  has  done  much  in  the  past  to  discharge 
this  responsibility,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
limitations  Imposed  by  lack  of  knowledge. 
Instances  of  wholehearted  devotion  to  the 
general  welfare  at  great  personal  sacrifice 
are  many  In  the  annala  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. But  sadly,  and  paradoxically,  as  his 
competence  has  Increased  hla  seal  seems  to 
have  diminished.  Preoccupation  with  po- 
litical and  with  economic  considerations 
seems  lo  have  replaced  dedication  to  the  good 
of  all. 

The  present  sltuatlcm  Is  a  challenge  to  us 
all.  because  now.  for  the  first  time  In  the 
long  agonized  history  of  the  human  race,  the 
means  exist.  If  we  but  have  the  wit  to  use 
them,  to  bring  a  medical  Utopia  to  mankind. 
And  the  chances  of  attaining  this  happy 
state  are  better  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  in  the  world.  What  Is  meant  by 
a  medical  utop4a?  It  means  a  situation 
wherein  the  active  and  planned  promotion 
of  health  Is  an  accepted  policy  of  government. 
In  which  all  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
disease  are  fully  utlllaed;  wherein  there  are 
enough  physicians  and  paramedical  person- 
nel, properly  trained,  to  give  the  sick  all  the 
care  they  need;  wherein  adequate  faculties 
exist  to  make  this  care  possible;  and  above  all 
a  state  in  which  aU  theae  benefits  are  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  people.  The  phjrslclan, 
more  than  any  other  man.  can  bring  this 
about.  This  truly  Is  our  responsibility.  Let 
us  examine,  point  by  point,  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  discharge  this  responsibility. 

In  a  complete  health  program  to  which 
the  physician  should  contribute,  there  arc 
seven  elements.  These  are  (1)  promotion 
of  health;  (2)  prevention  of  disease;  (3) 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease;  (4)  re- 
habilitation of  the  Ul  and  disabled;  (6)  medi- 
cal and  health  education;  (6)  research;  (7) 
organization  of  health  services. 

I.  PBOMonoN  or  health 
There  is  much  Jxistlficatlon  for  the  claim 
that  the  remarkable  progress  In  health  In 
the  past  century  Is  due  as  much  to  the  tre- 
mendous Improvement  In  our  conditions  of 
living — housing,  nutrition,  education,  etc. — 
as  to  the  dramatic  medical  discoveries.  It  is 
certain  that  a  trend  for  the  beUer  In  many 
disease  entitles  long  preceded  these  great 
medical  advances  and  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  Improvement  In  our  standard  of  living 
and  our  sophistication.    All  citizens  and  aU 
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officials    share    in    responsibility    for    those 
measures    which    promote    health.      This    Is 
not  always  the  case.     There  is  widespread 
lack    of    comprehension    among    physicians 
themselves   of    even    the   meaning    and    the 
implication    of    the    term    "promotion    of 
health."    Understandably,  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  claim  credit  for  medical  advances  as  being 
due  to  advances  In  the  art  of  medicine  when 
they  are  d\ie  to  Improved  conditions  of  liv- 
ing.    And  unfortunately,  due  largely  to  bad 
leadership,    the   physicians   have    been   fre- 
quently Jockeyed  Into  a  position  of  oppos- 
ing measiu-es  designed  to  improve  the  general 
welfare,  and  hence  the  health  of  the  people, 
on  the  grounds  that  these  measures  are  so- 
cialistic.   The  Social  Secxirlty  System  which 
has  contributed  immensely  to  the  peace  of 
mind  and  the  standards  of  living  of  older 
people  has  not  had  the  support  of  organized 
medicine.     Quite  the  opposite.     It  does  not 
even  let  its  own  members  vote  on  their  per- 
.sonal  acceptance.    Organized  medicine  Is  not 
conspicuous    in    other   vital    asi>ects    of   the 
promotion  of  health — cigarette  smoking,  al- 
coholism,    air    pollution,    urbcm    crowding, 
dietary  deficiencies,  eradication  of  venereal 
disease  are  areas  In  which  we  should  play  an 
active  part  In  the  promotion  of  health.    And 
In  the  most  Important  of  all — the  prevention 
of  atomic  war  on  which  the  health  and  even 
the  survival  of  us  all  depend — we  find  more 
doctors    conspicuously    vocal    supporters    of 
the  rtghtwlng  war  whoopers   and   Birchers 
than  In  the  ranks  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.     The  promotion  of  health, 
to  be  sun.  la  everyone's  btislness  but  the 
physician  should  be  in  the  van  and  not  In 
the  rear. 

n.    PBEVENTION  Or  DISEASE 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  the  most  cred- 
itable achievement  of  the  human  race  In  the 
past  200  years.    One  by  one  the  great  plagues 
which  devastated  and  terrified  mankind  have 
been  vanquished.    It  Is  a  noble  and  exciting 
story.     No  one  dissents  from  the  aphorism 
that  It  is  far  better  never  to  have  acquired 
the  disease  than  to  be  cured  if  the  catastro- 
phe occurs.    While  In  terms  of  relief  of  hu- 
man misery  we  get  100  times  as  much  return 
from  each  dollar  spent  in  public  health  as 
we  do  from  each  dollar  ^pent  In  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  we  still  spend   100  times  as 
much  on  medical  services  as  we  do  on  pre- 
ventive medicine.    We.  the  physicians,  must 
bear  great  responsibility   in  thlsi  field.     We 
have  made  the  practice  of  medicine  so  at- 
tractive and  so  lucrative  that  only  dedicated 
men  go  Into  public  health.    There  are  thou- 
sands of  vmfilled  places   In  the  preventive 
medical  field.     It  \a  quite  accepted  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  preventive  meas- 
\ires  Is  vested  in  Government  (why  are  not 
water  and  food  and  drug  control  socialized 
medicine?),   but  It    Is   the  responslbUlty  of 
the  physician  to  give  such  measvires  fvill  sup- 
port.    Physicians  In  general  have  done  this 
even  to  their  personal  disadvantage.     There 
Is  a  heartening  change  In  their  attitude  to- 
ward   widespread    Immunization    campaigns 
Instituted  by  public  health  agencies.    A  few 
years  ago  there  was  pretty  violent  opposition 
to  such  procedures  on  the  p>art  of  physicians. 
The  KO  of  polio  Is  an  example  of  jvist  the 
opposite — cordial    and    Intelligent    coopera- 
tion.    But  we  as  doctors  should  upgrade  the 
field  of  public  health  and  Insist  that  physi- 
cians In  this  field  be  as  well  paid  as  we  are. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service   loses  many 
of  Its  good,  well-trained  young  men  to  high- 
er paid  positions. 

We  have  a  more  direct  responsibility  In 
the  field  of  personal  preventive  medicine — 
hygiene.  Immunization,  dietary  controls,  etc. 
The  pediatricians  have  done  nobly  In  this 
field  and  have  wiped  out  most  of  the  epi- 
demic diseases  of  childhood.  In  fact,  most 
of  our  vaunted  improvement  In  health  sta- 
tistics Is  due  to  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
And  as  a  reward  the  pediatrician  Is  the  most 
poorly  paid   of   all   specialists      The   rest  of 


us,  on  an  Individual  and  on  an  organized 
basis,  have  failed  to  meet  this  responslbUlty 
in  many,  many  ways.  At  all  levels  preventive 
medicine  needs  much  more  personal  and 
financial  support  from  the  practicing  phy- 
sician. 

m.    DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE, 

This  Is  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  prac- 
ticing physician.  Furthermore,  I  affirm — 
and  this  may  surprise  some  "Who  have  made 
Judgments  about  me — that  the  Government 
should  largely  get  out  of  this  field  and  leave 
it  almost  exclusively  to  the  private  physician. 
There  are  some  services,  such  as  to  the  mili- 
tary, that  must  still  be  rendered  by  govern- 
mental agencies  and  personnel.  But  while 
the  Government  should  and  must  see  that 
such  services  can  be  made  available  and  can 
be  paid  for,  It  should  get  out  of  the  business 
of  rendering  the  services  directly.  Yes,  this 
means  the  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
services,  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  and 
the  care  of  the  indigent.  The  financial 
means  should  be  provided  by  government 
and  the  services  by  private  physicians,  par- 
ticularly by  groups  of  private  Individuals. 

The  acceptance  of  this  principle — that  the 
rendering  of  services  be  left  to  the  private 
physician  while  their  financing  is  guaran- 
teed by  Government — Imposes  great' respon- 
sibility up>on  the  physician  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  responsibility  Is  to  Instire  that 
the  services  are  of  high  quality  and  that  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  prevail  In  the  rendering 
of  the  bill.  Chiseling — dirty  word — chisel- 
ing has  been  widespread  in  systems  laudably 
planned  and  launched,  wherein  padding  of 
accounts  and  rendering  of  unnecessary  serv- 
ices are  p>osslbIe.  Human  nature  and  physi- 
cians' human  nature  being  what  they  are, 
such  systems  must  be  designed  in  which 
there  is  a  built-in  deterrent  to  abuse.  Such 
systems,  fought — alas — by  organized  medi- 
cine, are  the  closed-panel,  capltatlon-pre- 
pxdd  plans.  The  acceptance  by  physicians 
of  systems  under  which  they  guarantee  to 
provide  all  needed  medical  services  to  the 
beneficiaries  on  a  capitation  basis  can  ob- 
viate abuse.  This  is  the  true  way  to  avoid 
Federal  medical  care. 

Medical  services — diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment— are  now  worth  having  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  has  Increased  enormously. 
It  is  the  respxjnslblllty  of  the  physician  to 
meet  this  demand,  not  only  quantitatively 
but  with  high-quality  services.  We  should 
accept  what  the  rest  of  society  accepts — 
the  concept  that  access  to  medical  services 
of  high  quality  at  a  price  he  can  pay  is 
the  right  of  every  man  in  our  modem  society. 
Let  us  accept  the  responsibility  of  providing 
the  services;  let  the  individual,  the  employer, 
and  the  Government  cooperate  in  providing 
payment  for  these  services. 

In  the  light  of  the  shortage  of  physicians 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  great  demand.  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  practicing  phy- 
sician to  so  organize  the  delivery  of  medi- 
cal services  as  to  make  the  most  of  our 
limited  supplies  of  p)ersonnel  and  facilities. 
Group  practice  Is  one  such  organizational 
device  that  makes  possible  the  best  utiliza- 
tion of  physicians  and  the  best  assurance  of 
quality  care  by  Insuring  that  those  who  do 
the  special  procedures  are  especially  quali- 
fied for  the  task.  Hospital  staffs  as  pres- 
ently organized  can  be  utilized  to  carry  out 
group  practice  procedures  when  by  prep>ay- 
ment  plan  Intrastaff  economic  rivalry  Is 
eliminated. 

In  general  the  quality  of  the  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  care  In  this  country  Is 
high — for  those  who  have  access  to  It.  It 
is  the  physician's  responsibility,  one  of  the 
most  direct  and  urgent  of  his  responsibili- 
ties, to  see  to  It  that  the  quality  of  this 
care  Is  of  the  highest  possible  order.  More 
self-examination  and  more  self -discipline,  as 
well  as  more  seff-educatlon,  are  called  for. 
And  while  we  concern  ourselves  with  the 
quality  of  the  care  we  furnish,  we  must  also 


concern  ourselves  with   its   accessibility  to 
all  men. 

But  fvmdamentally,  If  we  are  to  escape 
governmental  medicine,  we  must  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  four  things:  (1)  To  see  that 
enough  services  exist  to  satisfy  the  need; 
(2)  to  see  that  such  services  are  accessible 
to  those  who  need  them;  (3)  to  see  that  all 
classes  receive  services  of  the  same  high 
quality;  and  (4)  to  see  that  the  means  for 
payment  for  these  services  are  in  the  reach 
of  all. 

IV.    EEHABILITATTON 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  recognize 
that  rehabilitation  is  a  necessary  sequel  to 
almost  all  Illness  and  disability  and  In  many 
cases  Is  the  primary  need.  While  recogniz- 
ing that  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem — 
long-term  treatment  of  those  who  have  no 
income — government  and  private  philan- 
thropy must  carry  the  financial  burden,  the 
practicing  physician  has  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  in  the  staffing  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions, of  recognizing  the  need  in  his  own 
practice  of  recruiting  and  training  workers 
In  this  field,  and  of  giving  financial  support 
when  this  is  needed. 

The  modem  concept  of  rehabilitation  is 
not  understood  and  accepted  by  enough  phy- 
sicians. They  shotild  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  practically  every  p>atlent  who  has 
been  through  a  serious  Ulness  or  accident 
needs  some  rehabilitation,  and  for  many 
Illnesses  (such  as  strokes)  it  is  almost  the 
whole  of  therapy.  The  enormous  number 
of  those  affiicted  by  mental  illness  need  re- 
habilitation desperately  and  as  of  now  are 
almost  totally  neglected  by  physicians.  This, 
too,  Is  part  of  our  responsibility. 

V.    MEDICAL    AND    HEALTH    EDUCATION 

In  the  Hlppocratic  oath   1b  this  pledge: 
"To  consider  dear  to  me  as  my  parents  him 
who  taught  me  this  art,  to  live  In  commcMi 
with  him  and  if  necessary  to  share  my  goods 
with  him;  to  look  upon  his  children  as  my 
own  brothers,  to  teach  them  this  art  if  they 
BO  desire  without  fee  or  written  promise;  to 
'impart   to   my   sons   and    the   sons   of    the 
master   who    taught   me    and    the    disciples 
who    have    enrolled    themselves    and    have 
agreed   to  the  rxiles  of  the  profession,-  but 
to   these    alone,   the   precepts   and   the    in- 
struction."   We  have  done  well  and  we  have 
done  badly  in  discharging  the  responsibility 
for  training  future  physicians.    Well — In  re- 
gard  to   the   quality   of  the   training.     The 
Flexner   report    (headed  by   a  la3mian)    put 
the  diploma  mills  out  of  business  and  the 
quality  of  medical  education  Is  good.    Badly — 
Insofar  as  nvimbers  are  concerned,  and  badly 
In  the  paramedical  fields  in  which  there  are 
great    shortages.      The    record    of    organized 
medicine  Is   not  altogether   inspiring.     For 
many  years   certain   farslghted   p)eople   like 
Dr.  Lowell   Reed,  lately  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins,   have  been   pleading   for   Increased 
production  of  medical  personnel  and  for  gov- 
ernmental aid  to  medical  education.     They 
have    had    scant    help    from    the    American 
Medical    Association.     When   I   was    on    the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Health  Needs 
of  the  Nation,  I  urged  a  great  Increase  in 
the  numbers  of  physicians.     I  was  blistered 
In  an   all-day  hearing  before  the   National 
Health  Cotmcll  and  told  in  an  authoritarian 
way  by  the  big  brass  in  the  AMA.  "There 
is  no  shortage."     Today   17  percent  of  the 
doctors    starting    practice    in    America    are 
trained    in    foreign   medical    schools.      It    is 
shameful  that  this  country,  the  richest  in 
the    world,    parasitizes    other    countries    for 
doctors.    We  should  export  thousands.     The 
present    proposals    of    the    Government    are 
farslghted  and  vitally  necessary.  TTiey  should 
have  AMA  support  not  sabotage. 

The  h3rpocrlsy  of  the  attitude  of  the  AMA 
lobby  in  regard  to  aid  to  medical  educatltm 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
physicians.  Hardly  a  physician  who  has 
graduated  in  the  past  30  years  but  has  had 
most  of  the  costs  of  his  education  paid  for 
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by  tb«  State  or  by  philanthropy.  In  th* 
ttux  of  the  demonstrated  shortage  of  appli- 
cant* of  high  ability.  In  the  fac«  of  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  flnanclal  con- 
slderatlona  play  the  moet  Important  part  In 
this  shortage,  the  opposition  ot  the  AMA  to 
the  scholarship  proposals  for  situdents  and 
subsidies  of  the  schools  Is  simply  complete 
nonsense.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
physician  to  correct  this  deplorable  attitude. 
In  the  education  of  the  public  in  health 
matters  we  have  also  a  great  responsibility 
and  an  important  one.  The  beat  assurance 
any  Individual  has  of  the  attainment  of 
health  comes  primarily  from  being  well- 
informed.  The  more  sophisticated  In  med- 
ical matters  will  know  how  to  get  good 
health  care.  A  greatly  Increased  program  of 
public  education  In  health  matters  Is  greatly 
needed.  And  not  the  Whl taker  and  Baxter 
curriculum  either.  That  silly  sentimental 
picture  of  the  old  frock -coated  doctor  at  the 
child's  bedside  is  a  sample  of  health  edvca- 
tlon  at  Its  worst.  The  radio,  TV  and  public 
and  private  Instruction  by  physicians  should 
all  be  used.  Such  proframs  as  the  one  In 
Birmingham.  Doctors  News  Cenference  here. 
etc.  are  good  examples  of  what  can  be  done. 
Health  education  In  the  best  sense  is  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  physician  in  the  com- 
munity. 

TI.    RXSKAXCH 

Research  has  made  us  what  we  are  today. 
We.  as  physicians,  profit  the  most  by  the  work 
of  the  research  man  In  the  laboratory.  Al- 
most all  I  do  today  has  been  taught  me  by 
the  research  workers  who  as  a  class  have 
received  far.  far  less  than  I  have  of  the 
world's  goods.  Our  responsibility  to  support 
research  In  every  possible  way  Is  very  great 
Indeed  for  It  Is  based  on  ctxnman  gratitude 
for  favors  received,  on  proper  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  on  the  broadest 
hximanltarlan  considerations  and  on  expec- 
tations for  our  future.  Money — yes — sup- 
port the  Government  and  private  agencies. 
People — much  more  so — let  us  attract  more 
and  more  people  Into  research:  let  us  follow 
the  example  of  our  fathers  and  do  research 
ourselves;  let  us  keep  on  the  lookout  for 
bright  young  people  and  put  them  Into 
this  field. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  do  research  ourselves.  Moet 
of  the  great  early  discoveries  were  made  by 
the  practicing  ph3rslclan.  such  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  aseptic  surgery,  anaes- 
thesia, etc.,  and  there  Is  still  great  though 
all  too  often  latent  research  genius  In  the 
active  physician.  Such  Institutions  as  the 
Palo  Alto  Medical  Research  Foundation,  a 
facility  at  the  disposal  of  the  physicians  in 
this  area,  should  exist  In  every  city  and 
town  of  over  25.000  people.  Let  us  have 
more  "do-it-yourself"  research.  It  Is  also 
a  responsibility,  and  in  the  present  avalanche 
of  publications  a  very  difficult  one.  to  keep 
ourselves  Informed  about  the  research  going 
on.  Much  more  adult  education  among 
physicians   is   needed. 

Our  responsibility  In  the  research  field  Is 
fourfold:  (1)  To  encourage  private  and 
government  support  of  medical  research: 
(3)  to  help  provide  trained  personnel  ca- 
pable of  going  into  research:  (3)  to  keep 
ourselves  and  the  public  Informed  as  to  the 
progress  being  made:  (4)  to  do  it  ourselves, 
vn.  OMOAirtzATion 

The  Amerlc€m  genius  for  organization,  so 
well  demonstrated  in  Industry,  transporta- 
tion, conununlcatlon.  and  war.  is  conspicu- 
ously lacking  in  the  field  of  health.  The 
Intense  individualism  sf  the  physician  and. 
Indeed,  the  Intensely  personal  nature  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  mitigate  against  formal 
organized  practice.  But  the  immense  com- 
plexity of  modem  medicine,  the  serloua 
sbortages  of  personnel,  the  increasing  de- 
mands and  the  \inmet  needs  require  efll- 
dent  organization  U  potential  health  bene- 


fits are  to  be  achieved.  It  Is  time  to  take 
a  more  receptive  attitude  toward  innovations 
In  the  methods  of  delivery  of  health  services. 
The  acceptance  of  the  disciplines  and  restric- 
tions of  hoepltal  staff  practice  Indicate  that 
the  objective  of  a  more  rational  health  serv- 
ice organization  can  be  achieved. 

Oroup  practice  is  one  such  innovation 
which,  properly  developed,  can  do  much  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services.  The 
possibility  of  each  man  following  his  own 
specialty  without  economic  penalty  sxirely 
tends  to  higher  quality  of  care.  The  dele- 
gation of  all  nonprofessional  activity,  such 
as  busLnees,  taxes,  eto>,  to  others,  leaves  the 
physician  free  to  see  more  patients  and 
do  more  real  medical  work  and  helps  the 
shortage  problem.  The  utilization  of  para- 
medical personnel  and  the  welding  together 
of  these  with  the  doctor  Into  a  health  team 
is  a  device  that  saves  personnel.  And  the 
sultabUlty  of  the  group  for  comprehensive 
prepaid  arrangements  directly  with  Its  pa- 
tients is  not  poeelble  for  the  solo  practi- 
tioner and  la,  after  all,  the  best  solution 
of  the  economic  problem  of  payment  for 
medical  services.  Hospital  staffs,  if  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate,  can  do  many.  Indeed, 
almost  all  of  these  things.  The  organization 
of  commitnity  health  councils  to  which  phy- 
sicians and  Interested  laymen  belong,  and 
which  concern  themselves  with  the  health 
pn-oblenu  of  the  area.  Is  another  responsi- 
bility of  the  physlcUn.  Properly  guided, 
these  councils  can  solve  many  of  the  com- 
munity problems  and  are  fine  buffers  against 
State  medicine.  Most  communities  would 
welcome  such  health  councils. 

The  organization  of  a  regional  approach 
to  health  problems  can  oome  out  of  such 
cooperation  between  physicians  and  health 
councils.  Prepaid  plans,  on  a  regional  basis, 
can  follow  and  they  would  be  far  better  than 
the  "Blues"  with  their  Incentive  to  over- 
utlllzation.  and  private  Insurance  (for  sooxe 
strange  reason  the  pet  of  organized  medi- 
cine) which  takes  such  a  large  bite  from  the 
premium. 

In  this  company  and  before  this  audience. 
It  requires  considerable  temerity  to  suggest 
that  the  reorganization  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  also  a  responsibility 
of  the  physician.  But  the  facts  are  that 
this  100-year-old  society,  great  and  powerful 
as  it  is,  has  come  far  short  of  fulfilling  Its 
responsibility  to  the  physicians  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  It  is  flirst  in  money 
spent  in  lobbying  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  It  Is  unequaled  among  pro- 
fessional and  labor  organizations  in  the  con- 
trol It  exercises  over  its  members  (dissents 
are  ridiculously  few)  but  It  seldom  is  on  the 
side  of  the  angels  In  fights  for  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  of  living.  A  long  ll^t  of 
good  measures  which  it  has  opposed  could 
be  prepared.  One  thinks  of  the  Alexander 
Brothers'  song,  "I  heerd  the  crash  on  the 
highway  but  I  never  heerd  nobody  pray."  It 
is  certain  that  many  physicians  do  no^  sub- 
scribe to  the  policies  laid  down  in  the  board. 
But  as  the  organization  is  presently  set  up 
they  are  never  heard.  In  the  councils  of 
the  AMA  one  seldom  If  ever  sees  a  great 
medical  educator:  medical  researchers  are 
very  rare;  even  eminent  practitioners  are 
poorly  represented.  The  preponderance  of 
representatives  from  small  co\intry  towns 
on  the  board  of  trustees  reminds  one  of  the 
Georgia  county  court  system.  This  is  an 
urgent  Job  of  reorganization  and  a  resp>on- 
slblllty  of  the  physician. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
medicine  of  Russia,  the  British  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  semi -insurance  plans  of  Scandanavla. 
We  can  do  better,  far  better,  than  any  of 
these.  We  can  do  this  in  the  framework  and 
under  the  unexcelled  opportunities  of  free 
enterprise.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  can- 
not evolve  a  system  of  medical  services  far 
better  than  any  In  the  world  today.  This  we 
nxust  do  or  assuredly  we  will  have  state  medi- 


cine thr\ist  upon  us  as  It  has  been  on  moet 
of  the  world  today. 

STTMMAXT 

The  profession  of  medicine  Is  the  moet 
rewarding  of  any  field  of  human  activity. 
It  imposes  great  responsibility  to  go  with  Its 
great  opportunities.  Here  in  the "  United 
States  we  have  the  opportunity  as  no  people 
ever  had  before  to  bring  about  something 
like  a  medical  Utopia.  Let  us  look  beyond 
our  own  selfish  Interests  and  particularly  let 
us  look  beyond  our  sordid  economic  aspira- 
tions. The  rewards  of  the  physician  are  not 
expressed  by  yachts  and  expensive  golf  clubs. 
They  are  expressed  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
in  the  heart  of  mankind.  To  know  that  some 
are  happily  alive  that  but  for  me  might  have 
been  dead,  to  know  that  there  Is  less  pain 
and  suffering,  less  anxiety  and  fear  because 
of  things  I  have  done  are  rewards  enough. 
We  will  meet  our  reeponslbilltles  only  when 
we  bring  to  all  who  need  them  all  the  bene- 
fits our  predecessors  and  our  brilliant  re- 
search men  have  given  us.  It  Is  no  light 
responsibility. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  Law 
Day,  Uniyersity  of  Georgu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    OEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  senior  students  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Law  planned  the  an- 
nual Law  Day  exercises  for  this  year, 
they  selected  for  guest  speaker  one  of  the 
university's  most  distinguished  grad- 
uates, Hon.  John  J.  Plynt,  Jr.,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia. 

Outstanding  Georgia  lawyers,  supreme 
court  justices,  judges  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, trial  court  judges,  political  lead- 
ers, deans,  faculty  members,  and  honor 
students  filled  the  130-year-old  historic 
and  beautiful  chapel  to  hear  a  profound 
address  by  our  colleague.  It  is  so  note- 
worthy and  significant  that  I  set  out  its 
full  text  for  the  careful  consideration  by 
the  House  membership.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  Law  School  Dean  Alton  Hosch 
and  the  student  leaders  of  the  school  of 
law  for  affording  this  opportunity  to  the 
legal  profession  of  Georgia. 

ADDRSSS    BT    THX    HONOIIABI.X    JORN    J.    PLTNT. 

Jx.,  or  OcoaoiA 

Chairman  Blood  worth.  Senator  Russell, 
Congressman  Stephens,  President  Aderhold, 
Dean  Hoech,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  participate  in 
L.aw  Day  at  the  University  of  Oeorgla.  For 
many  years  I  have  shared  your  interest  and 
activity  in  developing  Law  Day  into  the  out- 
standing annual  event  that  It  is. 

This  year  you  have  honored  me  by  asking 
me  to  speak  on  this  occasion.  It  is  particu- 
larly pleasant  for  me  to  return  to  this  his- 
toric building,  surrounded  by  many  scenes 
which,  for  me.  hold  happy  memories  of  more 
than  a  quarter  century  ago.  This  Is  the 
campus  where  I  was  first  Introduced  to  both 
the  formal  study  of  law  and  to  formal  col- 
lege education.  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  University  of  Oeorgla  and  its  environs 
which  I  can  never  adequately  repay.  I  look 
forward  to  the  enrollment  of  my  older  son 
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and  namesake  in  the  student  body  of  this 
university  In  the  very  near  future. 

Law  Day  Is  set  aside  as  a  day  of  national 
observance  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  the  antlthesLs  of  the  Communist  May 
Day  celebration  which  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  Communist  world.  Law  Day 
stands  for  a  rule  of  right — not  might  and 
could  accurately  be  described  as  a  day  dedi- 
cated to  the  dignity  o<  man.  May  Day  in 
the  world  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamrboo  Cur- 
tains stands  for  tyranny,  oppression  and  the 
elevation  of  the   state   over  the   Individual. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  Law  Day  is  to 
impress  upon  the  citizens  of  this  country 
the  great  heritage  of  Anglo-American  law, 
which  protects  our  rights  and  freedoms. 
The  solemn  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
our  system  of  law  Is  the  perfect  counterpart 
and  antithesis  of  the  Communist  celebra- 
tion of  May  Day.  which  la  loudly  celebrated 
throughout  the  Communist  world  with  vast 
parades  of  troops  and  displays  of  armed 
might.  A  comparison  o*  these  two  observ- 
ances is  the  most  vivid  Illustration  of 
exactly  why  the  theme  for  Law  Day  1963, 
"Law:  Rule  of  Right,  Not  Might,"  was 
selected. 

In  his  proclamation  deslg^natlng  Law  Day 
1963,  President  Kennedy  recognizes  the  im- 
portant part  of  our  system  of  laws  has  played 
in  the  development  of  this  country,  when  he 
quotes  a  former  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court  as  stating  that:  "The  history  of  law 
Is  the  history  of  the  moral  development  ot 
the  races." 

The  word  "law"  has  many  meanings.  We 
refer  to  laws  of  nature,  laws  o*  science,  laws 
of  economics,  and  laws  of  varlovu  other 
fields.  In  these  Instances  we  are  confronted 
with  certain  facts  so  frequently  or  these 
facts  are  so  inherent  In  human  reasoning 
that  we  cannot  conceive  ot  any  other  al- 
ternatives, therefore,  these  facts  are  referred 
to  as  laws. 

When  we  refer  to  the  Golden  Rule,  we 
refer  to  a  rule  of  morals  or  ethics  that  is 
the  product  of  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion and  we  tend  to  regard  it  as  a  "law,"  but 
there  is  no  compulsion  behind  the  enforce- 
ment of  ethical  rules  of  conduct,  except  pub- 
lic opinion  and  our  own  conscience. 

The  word  •^aw"  as  used  in  connection  with 
Law  Day  has  a  meaning  different  from  any 
of  the  aforementioned.  When  used  In  this 
sense  we  are  referring  to  that  set  of  rules 
of  hiiman  conduct  that  are  prescribed  by  a 
supreme  governmental  authority  and  en- 
forced by  the  state  through  its  courts.  It 
can  be  said  that  "law"  is  the  codified  com- 
monsense  and  good  Judgment  of  the  ages. 
It  must  be  that  If  a  government  under  laws 
Is  to  survive. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  for  1963  is  "Law; 
Rule  of  Right.  Not  Might."  I  think  we  find 
ourselves  in  accord  that  the  United  States 
of  America  would  not  have  achieved  its  pre- 
eminent position  of  leadership  among  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  If  this  had  not  been  the 
under!  jring  principle  of  our  system  of  Jiirls- 
prudenoe  in  this  covuitry.  We  In  America 
have  been  blessed  by  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional govem^nent  and  by  the  Anglo- 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
has  made  this  constitutional  Government  a 
reality. 

It  is  probable  that  our  Nation  win  sur- 
vive for  more  than  a  millennium  against  all 
threats  from  external  sources.  Many  histori- 
ans, as  well  as  many  contemporary  political 
scientists  and  philosophers,  are  of  the  firm 
belief  that  If  America  ever  falls  from  Its 
towering  position  of  strength  and  leadership 
that  It  will  be  caused  by  weakness  from  with- 
in rather  than  from  any  external  force. 

Many  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
threat  toward  the  enduring  strength  and 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
the  noticeable  trend  toward  at>solutlsm. 

As  the  main  topic  of  my  remarks  today,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  the  theory  of  absolut- 
ism and  the  very  real  dangers  which  are  In- 


herent In  It.  Within  the  past  year,  the  sub- 
ject of  ahsolutlsm  has  become  a  rather  con- 
troversial one:  and  my  purpose  of  disciissing 
it  today  is  not  to  add  fuel  to  the  controversy, 
but  rather  to  warn  of  some  of  its  dangers. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  question 
the  motives,  the  patriotism,  or  the  sincerity 
of  those  who  advocate  the  principles. of  ab- 
solutism. They  have  a  perfect  right  to  those 
beliefs.  I  disagree  with  the  theory  of  ab- 
solutism and  with  those  who  advocate  It.  but 
I  believe  that  they  are  honest  In  their  be- 
liefs just  as  I  assume  that  they  attribute  to 
me  the  honesty  of  my  purpose. 

The  most  dramatic  way  that  I  know  to 
express  this  warning  is  by  recalling  your  at- 
tention to  the  undisputed  facts  that  the 
Caesars  of  Rome,  the  czars  of  Russia,  Louis 
xrv  and  Bonapaui*  of  Prance,  and  more  re- 
cently Mussolini  of  Italy  and  Hitler  of  Ger- 
many were  each,  In  their  respective  times,  the 
foremost  advocates  of  the  theory  of  absolut- 
ism. 

The  devastation  and  destruction  which 
each  brought  upon  his  respective  country 
may  not  be  attributable  entirely  to  his  ad- 
herence to  absolutism,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
remarkable  coincidence  that  each  of  these 
disciples  of  absolutism  either  totally  or  nearly 
destroyed  his  own  country  and  his  own 
people. 

Several  months  ago,  a  colleague  and  I 
were  discussing  this  very  subject  and  we  had 
slightly  different  ideas  of  the  exact  meaning. 
We  turned  to  the  lexicon  to  arbitrate  our 
differences  and  while  neither  of  us  was  ex- 
actly accurate,  the  dictionary  defined  abso- 
lutism OS  follows: 

"The  doctrine  of  that  which  is  absolute, 
or  without  limitations:  specifically,  the  doc- 
trine or  existence  of  unconditional  power 
vested  especially  In  an  autocrat:  despotism." 

Secondary  definitions  were  given,  but  I 
think  that  the  foregoing  expresses  It  best 
of  all.  Applied  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  gro^ring  trend  toward 
absolutism  manifests  itself  in  court  deci- 
sions, in  grants  of  power  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  often  times  total  disregard  of 
prerogatives  of  State  and  local  governments 
by  administrative  and  executive  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
expressions  of  absolutism  by  the  Coxirt.  you 
are  aware  that  the  decision  in  the  school 
prayer  case  and  its  Implication  to  all  traces 
of  religion  In  public  activities  is  an  example 
of  what  absolutism  can  lead  to.  I  do  not 
refer  to  this  decision  in  an  effort  to  be  critical 
of  the  Court.  I  refer  to  It  as  an  example  of 
how  far  the  trend  toward  absolutism  has 
already  gone. 

In  his  first  Inaugural  address,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Invoked  divine  guidance  for  all  o\ir 
people    describing    them    in    his    Invocation 


"Enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  pro- 
fessed. Indeed,  and  practiced  in  various  forms, 
yet  aU  of  the  inculcating  honesty,  truth, 
temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man; 
acknowledging  and  adoring  an  overruling 
providence,  which  by  aU  its  dispensations 
proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of 
man  here  and  his  greater  happiness  here- 
after— with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is 
necessary  to  make  us  happy  and  a  prosperous 
people? 

"StUl  one  thing  mcH-e,  fellow  citizens — a 
wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  Injuring  one  another, 
shall  leave  them  otheru'ise  free  to  regulate 
their  own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  improve- 
ment, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the 
sum  of  good  government,  and  this  Is  neces- 
sary to  close  the  circle  of  ovir  felicities." 

Following  the  theory  of  absolutism,  the 
Coxirt  would  strike  down  everything  in  the 
above  quotation  attributed  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Dean  Erwln  N.  Griswold.  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  has  forcefully  expressed  his  concern 
about  this  trend.     He,  like  myself,  has  been 


outspoken  in  his  concern  about  the  school 
prayer  case  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  In  the  first  amendment 
against  the  States.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl-. 
edge,  prior  to  1950,  no  one  even  claimed  that  . 
the  restraints  laid  down  In  the  first  five 
amendments  restrained  any  echelon  of  gov- 
ernment, except  the  Federal  Government. 

If  the  full  circle  of  the  trend  of  absolutism 
is  completed,  it  will  make  hollow  shells  of 
every  State  capltol,  county  courthouse,  and 
city  hall  In  the  United  States.  It  will  cause 
every  subdivision  of  government  to  look  to 
Washington  for  its  solution  to  all  problems. 
The  solutions  to  most  problems  do  not  lie 
In  Washington,  but  rather  the  solutions  to 
most  problems  are  close  to  the  people — who 
are  the  only  source  of  strength  In  this  or 
any  other  country. 

The  Federal  Government  derives  its 
strength  from  the  strength  of  the  50  States 
and  the  people  of  the  50  States.  It  pos- 
sesses no  strength  of  its  own — it  can  be  no 
stronger  than  the  source  of  its  strength  and 
power. 

No  President,  however  powerful  and  wise, 
can  transmit  his  executive  strength  to  the 
people  over  whom  he  presides.  He  can  lead, 
yes.  He  can  pwssess  great  wisdom  and  per- 
sonal magnetism.  But  the  strength  of  the 
government  -which  he  leads  can  only  come 
from  the  broad  base  of  the  people. 

TTiose  who  have  authored  every  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Georgia  surely  had  that 
in  mind  when.  In  their  wisdom,  they  wrote 
article  I,  section  I,  paragraph  I  of  our  State's 
constitution    which    reads : 

"ORIGIN  AND  FOtTNDATION  OF  GOVEENMENT 

"All  government,  of  right,  originates  with 
the  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only, 
and  is  instituted  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Public  officers  are  the  trustees  and 
servants  of  the  people,  and,  at  all  times, 
amenable  to  them." 

Upon  the  belief  that  ultimate  strength 
Is  derived  from  the  people  and  that  ulti- 
mate sovereignty  resides  there,  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown  from  strength  to  greater 
strength.  It  would  be  tragic  if  we  should 
deteriorate  from  strength  to  weakness  be- 
cause that  belief  should  be  changed. 

Lest  my  views  be  misinterpreted,  let  me 
say  forthrlghtly  there  are  certain  areas  In 
which  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  absolute — among  these  are  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  maintenance  of  the 
Defense  Establishment,  regulations  of  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  control  of  coin- 
age and  c\irrency,  and  others  clearly  enu- 
merated in  our  basic  Instrument  of  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  Federal  Government  overreaches 
Itself  and  extends  Its  vast  powers  Into  sub- 
ject matter  which  can  best  be  done  by  the 
State,  the  counties,  the  cities,  or  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  then  the  inevitable  result 
is  a  deterioration  of  government  In  those 
areas  which  are  exclusively  Federal  in  their 
very  nature. 

Our  Nation — Its  people — Its  Government 
may  truly  be  the  last  great  hope  of  earth. 
Surely  the  United  States  Is  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  It 
could  be  that  we  are  the  main  strength  of 
Western  civilization.  I  believe  the  best 
guarantee  of  a  free  world  is  a  strong  United 
States  of  America.  An  America,  strong  eco- 
nomically, militarily,  industrially,  and  agri- 
culturally, but  most  of  all  possessed  of  a  peo- 
ple strong  in  purpose,  character,  and  courage. 

A  strong  America  can  be  preserved  by  a 
proud  and  self-reliant  people,  with  strong 
local  governments  at  each  level  upon  which 
a  strong  National  Government  and  a  strong 
Nation  must  surely  rest. 

If  I  have  appeared  overly  critical  of  the 
theory  of  absolutism  let  me  now  make  scone 
positive  and  affirmative  suggestions.  Let  me 
paint  a  confident  and  bright  picture  of  the 
future. 
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Our  people  are  both  proud  and  self-reliant. 
Twice  within  80  years  ambitious  rulers  of 
foreign  powers  have  started  two  world  wars. 
In  the  belief  that  America  had  grown  into 
lethargy  and  Indifference  and  either  could 
not  or  would  not  mobilize  Its  resources  In 
defense  of  America  or  America's  allies.  At 
a  cost  of  millions  of  men  and  uncountable 
material  resoiirces  each  learned  that  the 
courage  and  strength  of  America  Is  a  very 
real  thing. 

The  economic  strength  of  the  United 
States  Is  still  the  strongest  of  any  nation  on 
earth.  The  private  enterprise  segment  of  the 
American  economy  Is  stronger  than  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  counterpart  of  any  other 
country  on  earth.  Research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  physical  sciences,  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  in  medicine  bring  more  real 
progress  in  the  United  States  each  year  than 
in  the  re«t  of  the  world  combined.  These 
advances  we  gladly  share  with  all  people  on 
earth. 

Baaed  upon  a  belief  in  the  accxiracy  of 
these  statements.  I  think  that  the  future 
of  our  Nation  and  our  Oovemment  is  brighter 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  Its  history.  The 
hcnlzons  are  unlimited — at  least  they  are 
limited  only  by  the  willingness  of  the  Ameri- 
can*people  to  make  whatever  effort  and  what- 
ever sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  three  co- 
ordinA,te  branches  of  the  federal  Oovem- 
ment. and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  governmental  powers  between  the 
Federal  Oovernment  on  the  one  hand  and 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  other. 
Any  problems  of  government  capable  of  local 
determination  Including  those  of  financing 
can  beet  be  handled  at  a  local  level  by  officials 
and  administrators  who  know  firsthand 
what  the  problem  Is  and  also  know  how  to 
resolve  it  moet  quickly  and  most  properly. 

Most  Issues  which  concern  us  today  are 
the  same  Issues  which  have  concerned  all 
peoples  of  all  nations  since  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history.  We  have  heretofore  In  this 
country  found  the  right  solutions  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  strong  people. 

A  century  ago  our  country  faced  some  of 
the  identical  questions  and  I  quote  directly 
from  a  speech  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  inciting  race  and  class  hatreds. 

"Tou  cannot  build  character  or  courage 
by  taking  away  a  man's  initiative  and  inde- 
pendence. 

"Tou  cannot  help  men  permanently  by 
doing  for  them  wtiat  they  could  and  should 
do  for  themselves." — A.  Lincoln. 

Each  of  these  admonitions  could  well  be 
followed  by  the  leaders  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  today.  To  these  I  would 
add:  both  the  hope  and  a  prayer  that  this 
Nation  will  dally  practice  the  theme  of  Law 
Day  1963 :  "Law :  Rule  of  Right.  Not  Might." 
As  we  dedicate  this  Law  Day  1963  to  this 
theme,  let  us  at  the  same  time  make  It  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Ood  for  the 
blessings  wtilch  he  has  given  to  this  our  land 
and  our  people.  Let  us  make  this  a  day  of 
rededlcation  to  those  things  which  have 
caused  our  Nation  to  grow  to  greatness  and 
proudly  reaffirm  our  faith  In  a  supreme  be- 
ing— the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  universe. 


editorial  appearing  stating  the  stand  of 
the  newspaper  on  the  'Truth  in  Lend- 
ing" bill.  I  ask  unanimous  conjsent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Against  the  Douglas  Bnx 

With  increasing  frequency.  It  has  been 
called  to  our  attention  that  an  Isolated  ob- 
servation, contained  in  a  paragraph  of  one  of 
our  columnists'  report  of  a  lengthy  Interview 
with  Senator  Paitl  Douglas,  Democratic,  of 
nilnols,  has  been  lifted  out  of  context  and 
offered  as  evidence  that  the  American  Banker 
has  reversed  Its  editorial  stand  against  the 
"Truth  In  Lending"  bill. 

It  has  not. 

We  had  not  felt  It  necessary  to  comment 
on  our  opposition  to  the  Douglas  bill  during 
the  past  few  months,  because  we  earlier  had 
stated  our  opposition  to  It.  and  the  reasons 
for  that  opposition,  in  full.  But  since  the 
Impression  Is  being  created  that  we  have 
changed  our  position.  It  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  repeat  our  earlier  statement. 

We  oppose  the  Douglas  bill  requiring  the 
cost  of  credit  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
simple  annual  Interest — as  a  percentage — as 
impractical,  unworkable,  and  confusing.  We 
note  that  the  more  than  40  States  which 
have  passed  comparable  "full  disclosure" 
legislation  have  done  so  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents  cost. 

We  also  oppose  the  imposition  of  Federal 
standards  in  this  field  as  an  unnecessary 
encroachment  of  central  government  into  the 
affairs  of  the  States. 

We  are  not  in  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  full  disclosure.  We  are  in  opposition  to 
the  Imposition  of  an  awkward  Federal  scheme 
for  it. 


Brooklyn   Navy   Yard 


The  "Truth  in  Lendinc"  Bill 


•  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
June  4  Issue  of  the  American  Banker,  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    IfXW    TOEK 

,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from   the  Brooklyn   Eagle,   of  May   29. 

1963: 

Brooklyn   Navt   Yako 

The  Federal  Government  some  years  ago 
changed  Its  name  to  the  "New  Tork  Naval 
Shipyard  In  Brooklyn"  but  everybody.  In- 
cluding those  naval  regulations  say  should 
"know  better,"  continues  calling  it  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Now  the  Yard  Is  celebrating  Its  lead  anni- 
versary. The  other  day  "Mr.  Brooklyn" 
himself.  Andrew  S.  Roscoe  ct  the  Equitable 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  staged  a 
luncheon  and  formal  presentation  In  honor 
of  that  occasion. 

For  a  time  there  was  danger  that  the 
Federal  Government  might  sharply  curtail 
or  even  eliminate  the  Brooklsm  Navy  Yard. 
This  would  have  been  a  disaster  for  Brook- 
Ijn.  and  we  believe  It  would  have  been  a 
terrible  blow  to  shipping  throughout  this 
country.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Is  one 
of  the  most  eflict'ent,  as  well  as  the  most 
famous,  shipbuilding  facilities  in  the  world. 
Other  governments  throughout  the  free 
world  realize  this  and  are  copying  Its 
methods  with  the  permission  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Yard,  covering  391  acres.  Is 
worth  about  91  billion.  But  more  Im- 
portant,  U   is  one  of    the   most   important 


Industrial  centers  in  the  country,  and  by 
far  the  biggest  in  Brooklyn.  Some  12,000 
employees  are  on  the  payroll,  which  totals 
•85  million  per  year.  Another  16,000  fami- 
lies make  their  living  from  companies  which 
furnish  supplies  and  materials  to  the  ship- 
yard. The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  fact.  Is 
one  of  the  principal  factors  making  up 
Brooklyn's  vast  seagoing  Industry,  which 
provides  15  percent  of  the  employment  in 
this  borough.  The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  like 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  is  so  much  a  part  of 
this  borough  that  it  was  particularly  fitting 
Monday  to  see  "Mr.  Brooklyn"  in  charge  of 
the  ceremonies  honoring  Rear  Adm.  Ernest 
C.  Holtzworth,  commander  of  the  Yard,  in 
the  presence  of  our  leading  civic  and  po- 
litical leaders. 

But  then.  If  we  congratulated  Andrew 
Roscoe  every  time  he  deserved  It,  there 
wouldn't  be  room  for  much  else  In  this 
column. 

If  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  known  all 
over  the  world  as  the  "Can  Do"  construction 
and  repair  yard,  the  president  of  the  Equit- 
able Savings  and  Loan  Association  Is  cer- 
tainly   the    "Can   Do"   civic   leader. 

Workmen  still  marvel  over  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard's  great  engineering  feat  in  World 
War  n.  Two  destroyers,  damaged  by  Ger- 
man torpedos.  managed  to  reach  the  Yard. 
The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  engineers  made  one 
good  ship  of  the  two — "marrying"  the  U.8.S. 
Menges  and  the  UJS.S.  Holder.  As  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  brochure  on  the  Navy  Yard  says,  the 
merging  of  the  two  destroyers  "Is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  spectacular  surgical  re- 
pair Jobs  ever   to  be  performed"  on  ships. 

We  greet  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  on  its 
anniversary.  Hall,  too,  to  the  famous  ships 
built  there — Including  the  Battleship  Maine, 
blown  up  while  riding  at  anchor  in  Havana 
Harbor  in  1898;  the  battleship  Missouri  on 
which  the  Japanese  surrender  was  signed: 
the  famous  U.S.S.  Saratoga,  all  80,000  tons 
of  it;  the  world's  largest  super-carrier  In 
naval  history — the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  Independence,  and  the  Constellation. 

These  are  proud  chapters  in  the  history 
of  a  proud  borough  Admiral  Holtzworth  and 
his  13.000  assistants  deserve  praise  for  a  con- 
tinuing good  Job  in  a  climate  of  peace, 
patriotism,  and   understanding. 
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Caba,  All  Over  Af  un 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or  nw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  oiir  continued  backing 
down  and  bilngltng  of  critical  situations 
in  our  own  hemisphere  is  sjjelled  out  in 
an  editorial  in  the  June  5  edition  of 
Newsday.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  It  for 
the  Record: 

CtTBA.  All  Ovek  Again 

The  United  States  has  staged  a  humiliat- 
ing backdown  In  Haiti.  After  suspension  ol 
contacts  with  the  bloody  Duvaller  govern- 
ment— this  in  the  hope  that  the  dictator 
would  be  forced  to  flee — the  administration 
ha^  now  ordered  the  resumption  of  "normal 
diplomatic  business."  Duvaller  Is  thereby 
more  firmly  entrenched  in  office,  and  the  hap- 
less Haitians  remain  victims  of  his  ruthless 
rule.  It  is  another  example  of  blundering 
on  a  par  with  our  bipartisan  handling  of 
Cuba  up  to  and  including  the  abortive  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion.  It  makes  us  look  ridiculous 
In  the  eyes  of  all  Latin  America,  weakens 
the  democratic  neighboring  government  ei 


President  Bosch  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Illustrates  that  we  cannot  keep  our  own 
hemispheric  house  in  order. 

The  whole  Haitian  mess  is  thus  oom- 
pounded.  From  1915  to  1934  we  kept  Marines 
In  the  country  in  an  effort  to  restore  order, 
encourage  a  viable  economy,  and  lead  the 
nation  to  an  understanding  of  democracy. 
Successive  UJ3.  administrations  suffered 
then,  as  the  present  administration  seems 
now  to  sxiffer,  from  the  delusion  that  all 
was  well.  The  minute  the  troops  left,  Haiti 
6lumi>ed  back  into  chaos.  This  time  our 
optimism  was  even  less  well  founded.  We 
dispatched  a  Navy-Marine  task  force  to 
cruise  off  the  coast  as  enbouragement  to 
Duvaller's  enemies,  secretly  prepared  for  a 
landing  of  that  farce  with  the  secret  approv- 
al of  three  Latin  American  governments, 
exerted  maximum  diplomatic  pressure,  and 
then  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
acts  would   force  Duvaller  from  office. 

Properly  enough  we  enlisted  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  this  project,  but 
foolishly  encouraged  its  members  to  believe 
that  Duvaller  would  give  up  office  and  leave 
Haiti  May  16.  the  end  of  his  legal  term  of 
office.  Since  he  did  not.  we  have  been  made 
to  look  asinine  to  our  La  tin- American  neigh - 
lx>rs.  No  doubt  the  Russians,  with  their  mil- 
itary forces  still  in  Cuba,  are  chortling  at 
this  new  hom-handedness. 

The  vforst  feature  of  that  Haitian  Incident 
is  the  failure  of  our  diplomatic  and  Intelli- 
gence sources  there  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation or  to  assess  correctly  what  infor- 
mation they  gathered.  It  can  be  assumed 
that  the  CIA  was  active,  as  It  was  active  in 
planning  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  In 
lx)th  cases  the  conclusion  was  the  same,  and 
was  false:  that  through  pressure  applied 
carefully,  the  peoples  of  Cube  and  suc- 
cessively of  Haiti  would  throw  out  their 
dictators. 

This  most  recent  series  of  blunders  should 
alert  the  President  to  the  crying  need  for 
more  capable  people  to  deal  with  Latin 
America,  more  sound  sources  of  intelligence 
upon  which  to  act.  and  advisers  who  know 
how  to  say  "No"  when  the  prospect  is  for 
failure.  We  would  have  done  l>etter  to  have 
stayed  out  of  the  Haitian  imbroglio 
altogether. 


The  People  Can  End  Federal  Spending 


for  stringent  wheat  controls  they  had  helped 
bury  under  an  avalanche  of  "no"  votes. 
Oreertings  were  friendly  i>artly  Ijecause  Mr. 
Freeman  has  more  than  one  string  to  his 
bow. 

For  Instance,  a  farmer  who  said  "Just  a  lit- 
tle too  much  controls"  were  involved  In  the 
wheat  plan  is  among  those  pressing  for  a 
substantial  Agriculture  Department  grant  for 
a  dam  project.  Another  who  also  voted 
against  what  he  calls  "regimented  agricul- 
ture" heads  his  county's  Rural  Area  Re- 
development Committee,  one  of  Mr.  Free- 
man's fast-growing  projects. 

So  the  octopus  never  gives  up.  And  maybe 
It  wouldn't  be  so  fat  if  more  people  were  like 
the  Doylestowners  who  refused  to  feed  It. 


the  chair  of  Peter,  now  emptied  of  that 
great  heart  which  beat  with  love  for  all 
mankind.  The  holy  father  was  truly, 
the  spiritual  father  of  all  humanity.  As 
his  children,  as  he  is  laid  to  rest,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  work  in  his  image  and 
with  his  spirit — "Ut  Unum  Sint" — so  we 
may  be  rememb^ed  as  men  of  this  cen- 
tury. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  tkxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
This  short  editorial  explains  exactly  why 
it  Is  so  difficult  to  cut  Federal  spending 
and  F>oints  to  the  way  it  can  be  done — if 
the  people  demand  it  and  assume  local 
responsibility  instead  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  handouts: 

On  Feedino  an  Octopus 

In  Doylestown.  Pa.,  the  other  day,  the 
borough  council  turned  down  the  offer  of  a 
»500,000  Federal  project  to  redevelop  part  of 
the  community's  business  area.  One  resi- 
dent, typifying  the  opposition,  said  that  Just 
because  there  were  "one  or  two  buildings 
that  aren't  pretty''  it  didn't  mean  tliat  the 
"octopus  of  Federal  aid"  should  be  brought 
In. 

At  about  the  same  time.  In  southern  In- 
diana, farmers  were  giving  a  warm  welcome 
to  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman,  whose  plan 


TVA  After  Three  Decades 


Pope  John  XXIII:   Man  of  the  Century 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  irxw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  6th  of 
June  Is  remembered  in  history  as  the  day 
when  thousands  of  Allied  troops  stormed 
the  beaches  of  Normandy.  Today,  the 
6th  of  June  1963.  is  a  sad  occasion  for 
the  world;  John  XXIII.  the  Pope  of 
peace,  will  be  laid  to  rest  In  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Peter's.  A  day,  remembered  for 
an  act  of  war.  is  now  marked  by  the  in- 
terment of  a  man  of  peace. 

Guiseppe  Angelo  Roncalli  was  bom 
In  the  small  village  of  Sotte  D  Monte 
In  the  midst  of  what  he  characterized  as 
"serene  poverty"  and  rose  to  become  the 
"fisher  of  men,"  in  the  full  significance 
of  that  ancient  phrase. 

On  October  28.  1&58.  he  appeared  on 
the  central  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  Ba- 
silica, the  new  pope,  assuming  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
under  the  name  of  John.  The  throng 
In  the  huge  square  of  St.  Peter's  saluted 
the  new  pwhtlff.  unaware  •  that  this 
kindly  man.  called  John  the  good,  would 
emerge  as  the  "Mam  of  the  Century." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Pope 
John  made  innovations  which  energized 
the  church  in  Its  mission  of  salvation. 
With  the  gentility  of  a  benevolent  prince 
and  the  loving  heart  of  a  kmdly  peasant, 
the  Pope  looked  to  other  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  world  and  extended  a  brotherly 
arm  "Ut  Unum  Sint." 

Poi>e  John's  greatness  became  appar- 
ent through  three  events — the  calling  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  and  the  Ency- 
clicals "Mater  et  Maglstra"  and  "Pacem 
m  Terrls."*  The  spirit  of  brotherhood 
permeated  his  encyclicals,  stressing  the 
social  nature  of  man  and  his  dignity  as 
an  Individual  to  be  loved  and  saved  re- 
gardless of  station. 

On  another  June  6th.  In  1940.  Pope 
John  warned  the  world.  "Everything 
serves  to  demonstrate  that  In  the  sense 
of  true  world  peace  there  will  be  the 
gospel  or  we  will  return  to  bloodshed." 
Today,  those  \v;ords  bear  repeating  as 
war  continues  toHbreaten  mankind  with 
annihilation. 

As  we  recall  the  beswihes  of  Normandy, 
long  emptied  to  those  infantrymen  who 
gave  their  lives  for  freedom,  we  look  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  tributes  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
written  and  spoken  In  this  30th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding,  the  one  in  the 
Engineering  News-Record  is  outstanding. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  exr>erts  In  engineer- 
ing and  long-range  planning  and  Is  an  • 
objective  report  on  what  the  TVA  has 
accomplished  for  the  people  of  5  States 
and  the  Nation  Itself.  To  give  my  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  read  this  eval- 
uation I  include  It  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

TVA  After  Three  Decades 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  created 
by  act  of  Congress,  May  18,  1933.  received  de- 
served praise  on  its  30th  birthday  from  the 
Prelsdent  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  at 
Muscle  Shoals.  Ala.,  near  Wilson  E>am  and 
the  nltrate-fertUlzer  plant  of  World  War  I 
vintage  that  were  TVA's  first  physical  assets. 
President  Kennedy  said  TVA's  acctMnpllsh- 
ments  have  given  "the  undecided  and  un- 
committed peoples  of  the  world  an  Impression 
of  jgrowtb.  and  vitality  and  concern  for  hu- 
man well-being  wlilch  cannot  be  matched 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In  the  minds  of 
men  the  world  over,  the  initials  TVA  stand 
for  progress." 

And  the  President  was  unquestionably 
right.  This  great  river  valley  development 
Is  so  widely  known  and  revered  abroad  as  to 
constitute  one  of  our  Nation's  moet  useful 
assets.  It  enhances  our  reputation  as  plan- 
ners, as  engineers,  builders,  agricultural  ex- 
perts, and  humanitarians.  Even  Its  public 
p>ower  asF>ect,  which  has  had  far  from  unan- 
imous acclaim  here  at  home,  in  nowise  dims 
TVA's  fame  abroad  where  electric  power  de- 
velopment, distribution,  and  sale  are  more 
often  than  not  in  charge  of  some  public 
agency. 

TVA's  reputation  abroad,  however,  rests 
squarely  on  the  fact  that  it  transformed  an 
entire  river  basin  frcxn  a  condition  of  medioc- 
rity, well  sprinkled  with  poverty,  to  a  state 
of  relative  affluence  based  on  Industrializa- 
tion and  modernized  agriciilture.  And  this 
is  Just  what  so  many  of  the  "uncMnmltted 
and  undecided"  people  in  foreign  lands  are 
dreaming  about  and  seeking  means  to 
achieve. 

Here  at  home,  and  on  its  30th  birthday. 
TVA  also  deserves  to  be  remembered  and 
praised  for  Its  precedent-setting  action  in 
Implementing  for  the  first  time  the  theory  of 
comprehensive  river  (development  with  multi- 
purpose projects,  and  for  carrying  through 
this  pioneer  effort  to  so  many  notable  results. 
Prior  to  TVA,  only  Hoover  Dam  could  be 
pointed  to  as  a  multipurpose  undertaking. 
But  It  was  a  single  project  on  an  otherwise 
undeveloped  river.  TVA.  although  stenunlng 
from  what  was  aptly  caUed  in  these  pages  "a 
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confusion  of  diverging  motive*."  neverthelei* 
howed  to  the  line  of  multlpurpoee  develop- 
ment of  an  entire  river  from  lt«  source  to  lu 
mouth.     Thl«  made  It  unique. 

Navigation.  wat«r  conservation,  flood  con- 
trol, hydropower.  were  the  Initial  TVA  objec- 
Uvea.  but  with  public  health,  agricultural 
Improvement.  Industrlaillzatlon  and,  In  gen- 
eral, raliad  stAndaxds  of  living  as  the  really 
ultimate  gocUa.  Such  a  pattern  of  objectives 
U  now  common  practice  In  river  valley  plan- 
ning, and  TVA  pointed  the  way. 

In  contrast  H  Is  not  likely  that  TVAs  orga- 
nizational pattern  will  be  repeated  again  In 
the  tJnlted  States;  there  are  no  more  river 
basins  In  a  comparable  state  of  undevelop- 
ment  and  ne«d  to  that  of  the  Tennessee  30 
years  ago:  there  Is  no  great  economic  depres- 
sion (and  hopefully  will  never  be)  to  make 
available  at  one  time  the  pool  of  high-order 
engineering  talent  that  was  recruited  to  man 
TVA;  experience  has  shown  that  comprehen- 
sive river  development  can  be  carried  out 
through  cooperative  actions  by  existing  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  and  private  enterprise:  and 
there  Is  no  present  Incentive  or  public  sup- 
port for  a  "public  power  yardstick"  to  ciirb 
private  power  irtllltles  as  there  was  when 
TVA  began  operation.  Nevertheless.  TVA 
after  three  decades  of  planning  and  building 
and  working  for  and  with  the  people  In  Its 
region  Is  a  fixture  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
and  one  with  continually  emerging  plans  for 
the  decades  ahead.  It  Is  deserving  of  the 
praise  the  President  gave  It.  and  more. 

As  a  beacon  to  developing  nations,  as  the 
Instl^tor  of  comprehensive  river  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States  and  as  a  monu- 
ment to  good  engineering  and  construction 
executed  with  Integrity,  the  TVA  Is  Indeed  a 
national  asset. 


Private  Indastry  in  a  Growinf  Colombia — 
Speech  by  John  R.  White 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  rLX>BiOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  John  R.  White,  vice  presi- 
dent and  director.  Standard  Oil  Co..  New 
Jersey,  to  a  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Industrialists  of  the  coimtry 
of  Colombia.  The  speech  was  made  in 
Cartagena.  Colombia,  and  is  entitled 
■'Private  Industry  in  a  Growing  Colom- 
bia." 

I  think  it  is  a  very  important  speech 
showing  what  American  business  is  still 
trying  to  do.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  in  trying  to  cut 
countries  in  South  America  free  from  the 
shackles  of  an  antiquated  economic  life. 
I  want  to  congratulate  them  for  what 
they  are  doing.  f 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaiVATK     iNDtrSTST     IN     A     GBOWING     COLOMBIA 

(Address  by  John  R.  White) 
The  opportunity   to  be  here  this  evening 
makes  me  doubly  grateful.     I  never  fall  to 
find  pleasure  In  visiting  Colombia  and  renew- 
ing man/  old  friendships  here,  and  especially 


in  coming  to  Cartagena  with  Its  historic 
beauty  and  lu  modern  vitality.  And  I  ap- 
preciate equally  the  privilege  of  meeting 
here  with  such  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
business  and  Industrial  community  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Yesterday  In  this  city  we  Inaugurated  a 
new  plant.  Amonlaco  del  Carlbe — Amocar 
for  short.  Its  products  are  ammonia  and 
nlUic  acid— two  chemical  forms  of  nitrogen 
which  are  Ingredients  In  the  manufacture  of 
nitrogen  fertilizers  Not  only  for  Its  operat- 
ing company.  International  Petroleum  (Co- 
lombia) .  Ltd..  but  also  for  the  parent  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  which  I  represent, 
this  plant  Is  a  significant  new  departure  In 
the  field  of  petrochemicals  We  believe  It 
will  also  be  significant  for  Colombia's  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  particularly  for  the 
growth  of  her  agriculture,  diirlng  this  decade 
of  her  historic  national  effort  as  a  member  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Let  me  now  describe  to  you  briefly  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  this  new  venture. 

One  of  the  essential  factors  In  a  more 
productive  agriculture  Is  the  efficient  use  of 
conunerclal  fertilizers.  Including  nitrogen 
fertilizers.  For  every  peso  spent  on  nitrogen 
fertilizer,  a  modern  farmer  often  gains  5 
{lesos  or  more  In  the  added  value  of  his 
crops. 

With  the  ever  wider  adoption  of  scientific 
farming  methods,  the  annual  consumption 
of  nitrogen  In  conunerclal  fertilizers  In  Co- 
lombia Is  Increasing  every  year.  It  rose  from 
3.500  metric  tons  In  1950  to  20.000  metric 
tons  In  1960.  We  estimate  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  rapidly  during  the  decade  of 
the    1960's. 

Hitherto  all  fertilizers  have  had  to  be  Im- 
ported Into  Colombia  In  finished  or  semi- 
finished form.  The  annual  cost  In  foreign 
exchange  for  this  purpose  Is  some  UStlS 
million. 

Therefore  U  Is  significant  that  In  this  year. 
1963.  Colombia  can  at  last  produce  all  her 
own  nitrogen  fertilizer  requirements  within 
the  country,  and  from  her  own  natviral  re- 
sources. The  Jersey  company  Is  proud  that 
Its  affiliate,  Intercol,  will  play  a  key  part 
In  this  new  development  In  two  ways — 
through  Its  Amocar  plant  and  through  Its 
one-third  Interest  In  Abonos  Colomblanos 
(Abocol),  whose  plant  next  door  will  turn 
Amocar's  products  Into  nitrogen  fertilizers. 
The  Amocar  plant  alone  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  over  US413  million  In  new  funds 
and  equipment. 

Let  me  add  that  we  welcome  our  fellow 
pioneer  In  this  field,  the  new  ammonia  plant 
of  Industrla  Colomblana  de  Pertlllzantes  at 
Barrancabenneja.  The  market  In  the  coming 
years  will  certainly  afford  enough  room  for 
both  of  us. 

Amocar's  products  will  serve  first  of  ail  as 
the  source  of  nitrogen  feedstocks  for  the 
Abocol  fertilizer  plant,  which  will  open  very 
soon.  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
Colombian  Investors  and  businessmen  whose 
leadership  has  been  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Abocol.  This  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  local  private  enterprise  at  work  in 
Colombia. 

We  have  purposely  built  Amocar  bigger 
than  necessary  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  Colombia  market.  (In  fact,  Amocar 
Is  as  large  and  modem  an  ammonia  plant  as 
now  exists  anywhere  In  the  world.)  For  the 
next  3  years  If  not  longer,  that  part  of 
Amocar's  products  not  heeded  within  Co- 
lombia win  be  exported  to  new  fertilizer 
plants  under  construction  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean. 

But  the  main  reason  for  Amocar's  size  is 
the  anticipated  growth  In  the  demand  for 
nitrogen  fertilizer  here  In  Colombia.  Prom 
20.000  metric  tons  of  commercial  nitrogen 
used  in  Ctrfomblan  agriculture  in  1960.  we 


estimate  a  sharp  Increase  to  about  76D00 
tons  by  1966  and  possibly  over  100.000  tons 
by  1968 

How  can  we  sum  up  the  advantage  which 
Colombia's  economy  will  derive  from  Amocar. 
and  from  the  associated  Abocol  plant? 

They  will  play  a  part  In  the  growth  of 
Colombian  agriculture. 

They  also  will  help  the  foreign  exchange 
picture  We  estimate  that  Colombia's  new , 
fertilizer  Industry,  of  which  Amocar  and 
Abocol  win  be  a  major  part.  wUl  Immediately 
Improve  Colombia's  balance  of  payments  by 
about  USa9  million  a  year — and  still  more 
as  the  years  go  by. 

The  building  of  these  plants  has  also  stim- 
ulated the  local  economy.  About  10  million 
pesos  were  spent  In  local  procurement  of 
materials.  In  the  buUdlng  of  Amocar  an 
average  of  400  to  600  men  were  employed  for 
7  months. 

Finally,  these  plants  are  backed  by  the  full 
resources  of  Jersey's  research  affiliate  In  the 
United  States,  the  Easo  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Co  ,  which  Is  the  largest  research 
establishment  anywhere  in  the  petroleum 
Industry.  This  means  that  both  our  manu- 
facturing methods  and  our  products  here  In 
Colombia  will  benefit  from  the  continuous 
progress  of  Jersey's  laboratories. 

I  believe  It  wUl  Interest  you  to  know,  in 
this  connection,  that  the  Amocar  plant,  and 
Its  neighbor,  Abocol — as  well  as  the  related 
fertilizer  plants  In  Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador, 
and  Aruba — constitute  the  first  step  In  a 
major  new  program  of  fertilizer  production 
on  which  Jersey  and  its  affiliates  are  embtrrk- 
ing  at  widely  separated  points  around  the 
world.  Our  affiliates  already  have  definite 
plans  to  produce  nitrogen  fertilizers  In  Spain 
and  the  Philippines.  We  are  also  making 
studies  for  similar  projects  In  several  other 
areas. 

The  plants  already  built  or  planned  In  this 
program  represent  a  total  Investment  of 
about  US$116  million.  By  our  estimates, 
their  combined  capacity  will  move  Jersey- 
affiliated  companies  from  zero  In  1962  to  a 
capacity  of  1.330.000  metric  tons,  with  a  value 
of  more  than  US4100  million  by  the  end  of 
1965. 

Thus  Jersey,  which  for  many  years  has 
been  a  world  leader  In  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try, and  whose  existing  products  already  have 
many  uses  in  agriculture,  will  soon  become 
one  of  the  Important  producers  of  fertilizer 
In  the  world. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  plants  I  have 
mentioned  are  located  not  where  agricul- 
tural productivity  Is  already  high,  but  In 
areas  where  more  abundant  food  Is  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expanding  economies 
and  fast-growing  populations.  In  a  decade 
when  the  American  Republics,  and  the  United 
Nations  as  well,  have  launched  extraordinary 
efforts  to  raise  living  standards,  we  trust  that 
our  entrance  Into  the  fertilizer  field  on  this 
considerable  scale  will  not  only  be  good  busi- 
ness for  us.  but  will  take  Its  place  In  the  con- 
tribution of  private  Industry  to  worldwide 
progress. 

Now.  It  may  occur  to  you  to  ask:  Why  did 
Jersey's  first  investment  In  the  ammonia 
and  fertUizer  field  come  Into  being  here  In 
Colombia? 

One  could  answer  that  question  with  an- 
other: Why  have  Jersey  and  Its  affiliates  In- 
vested so  heavily  In  Colombia  over  the  past 
40  years.  For  Instance,  beginning  In  1951  we 
spent  US$77  million  and  11  disappointing 
years  exploring  for  new  oilfields  In  Colom- 
bia— until  finally  the  new  Provlncla  field 
began  to  produce  last  year.  What  caused  us 
to  take  that  long-term  risk? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  Is  the 
same.  In  Colombia  we  have  found  It  pos- 
sible to  Invest  under  conditions  that  meet 
the  three  basic  tests  of  any  sound  interna- 
tional  investment. 
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Tixe  first  and  most  obvious  test  is  that  the 
investment  should  show  a  reasonable  promise 
of  yielding  a  profit  to  those  who  have  risked 
their  money  as  shareholders  In  our  company. 
This  need  not  in  all  cases  be  an  immediate 
profit.  Our  compyany's  financial  resources 
enable  us  in  some  cases  to  make  consider- 
able investments  in  the  expectation  of  future 
profit. 

The  second  test  is  that  our  investment 
must  benefit  •  the  country  in  which  It  is 
made.  Through  the  payment  of  fair  wages 
and  of  reasonable  taxes,  through  the  avail- 
ability of  our  products  on  the  local  market, 
and  in  many  other  ways,  we  expect  that  our 
enterprises  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation. 
Finally,  we  Insist  that  our  Investments 
should  aid  in  the  long-range  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  nation — not  only  its 
physical  but  Its  human  resources. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  last  point  from  our 
experience  In  Colombia. 

Consider  first  the  teaching  of  new  skills. 
In  1961,  when  Intercol  turned  over  to 
Ecopetrol  the  operation  of  the  refinery  at 
Barrancabenneja,  it  was  able  to  tvim  over  at 
the  same  time  a  fully  trained  managerial, 
technical  and  labor  force.  Similarly,  when 
Intercol  built  a  refinery  here  in  Qartagena, 
it  also  trained  a  technical  and  labor  force 
from  the  bottom  up  to  run  that  refinery. 
Virtually  the  entire  Colombian  staff  of  the 
Amocar  plant  received  their  training  In  that 
refinery. 

As  one  result,  today  all  but  51.  or  2.5  per- 
cent, of  the  employees  of  our  three  affiliates 
In  Columbia — Intercol,  Esso  Colomblana,  and 
Andlan — are  Colombians.  I  emphasize  this 
factor  because  the  really  creative  element  In 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  not  the  visible 
part — the  big  and  complex  equipment — but 
rather  the  invisible  part,  the  skills  In  the 
minds  and  hands  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people.  More  and  more  as  the  technical 
age  advances,  the  human  mind  becomes  our  ' 
most  precious  resource,  and  development  of 
human  skills  our  most  fruitful  investment. 
Further,  we  buy  as  much  as  possible  of 
our  supplies  and  equipment  on  the  local 
market.  In  all  their  operations  In  Colombia 
our  affiliates  are  purchasing  each  year  In  Co- 
lombia materials  valued  at  about  US$5 
million. 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  economic  re- 
sources are  not  the  only  resources.  We  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  young  Colombians 
in  fields  unrelated  to  our  business  Interests. 
We  take  a  lively  Interest  in  the  artistic  and 
cultural  life  of  Colombia.  Esso  Colomblana 
sponsors  an  annual  literary  prize  which  for 
the  past  2  years  has  been  offered  for  original 
Colombian  novels.  We  made  possible  an  ex- 
hibition of  3.000  years  of  Colombian  art, 
from  pre-Iflspanic  times  to  the  present, 
which  war  shown  last  year  In  seven  cities  of 
Europe,  with  outstanding  success. 

Such  U  the  philosophy  underlying  Jersey's 
many  Investments  in  Colombia.  We  do  not 
consider  ours  to  be  a  quixotic  point  of  view. 
In  fact  it  has  been  reciprocated  by  Colom- 
bia's historic  policy  of  enlightened  coopera- 
tion with  progressive  private  enterprise.  Our 
new  Investment  here  is  proof  of  our  belief 
that  this  Colombian  policy  will  continue. 

I  have  used  the  term  "progressive  private 
enterprise"  advisedly.  The  search  for 
profits — BO  long  as  it  Is  combined  with  .a 
sense  of  social  responsibility — U  one  of  the 
great  progressive  Impulses  of  modem  life. 
More  than  an^hlng  else  It  Is  the  discipline 
of  having  to  compete,  and  to  return  a  profit 
to  those  who  have  rUked  their  money  In  oxir 
business,  that  makes  us  efficient  agents  of 
economic  progress. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  same  progressive 
private  enterprise — both  Colombian  and  in- 
ternational—wlU  continue  to  provide  an  In- 
dispensable vital  spark  for  the  develc^>ment 
of  Colombia,  a  great  and  boautUul  country, 
into  a  still  greater  and  more  prosperous 
future. 


Bnilding  a  Stairway  to  the  Start 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF   WEST    VntOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  1  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  before  the  Alumni  of  Con- 
cord College,  at  Athens.  W.  Va.  In  com- 
menting on  the  important  role  the 
schoolteacher  has  come  to  play  in  our 
society,  I  pointed  out  that  the  success 
of  our  adventures  in  outer  space  depends 
on  broadening  our  educational  base. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  that  in  honor- 
ing the  achievements  of  our  astronauts, 
such  as  Major  Cooper,  we  should  reserve 
some  additional  praise  for  the  colleges 
and  teachers  of  our  Nation  who  provide 
the  basic  academic  training  that  makes 
our  space  flights  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bniu>iNG  A  Stairway  to  the  Stars 
(An  Address  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd,  of 
West  Virginia) 
It  was  the  American  poet-philosopher, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  said,  "The  true 
test  of  civilization  Is,  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  cities,  nor  the  crc^e,  but  the  kind  of 
man  that  the  country  turns  out." 

n  Emerson  had  lived  in  our  day,  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  moved  to  say,  instead, 
the  "kind  of  man  that  oiu-  colleges  turn  out." 
For  our  Nation  Is  coming  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  the  college  graduate,  not  merely 
for  leadership  In  our  society,  but  also  as  a 
responsive  citizen  Intelligently  aware  of  the 
world  we  are  living  in  and  its  myriad  com- 
plicated problems. 

There  was  a  time  when  you  young  gradu- 
ates here  today  would  have  been  part  of  a 
small  minority  of  college  educated  persons 
In  our  country.  That  Is  no  longer  true.  The 
ranks  of  college  graduates  now  number  in 
the  millions.  This  spring  some  441,000  more 
will  receive  their  sheepskins.  By  1970  it  is 
expected  that  some  7  million  students  will 
be  attending  college. 

What  do  thees  figures  mean  to  you,  to  all 
of  us?  They  mean  that  a  college  degree, 
by  Itself.  Is  no  longer  a  mark  of  special 
distinction.  What  counts  now  is  what  you 
have  done  with  your  4  years  of  college,  and 
what  these  4  years  have  done  for  you,  what 
kind  of  man  or  woman  you  have  become, 
now  that  your  long  years  of  learning  have 
come  to  an  end — or  at  least  to  a  pa\ise. 

The  human  being  begins  to  learn  some- 
thing the  moment  he  U  bom.  HU  parents 
and  his  family  are  his  first  teachers,  his 
nursery  is  his  first  classroom.  But  very 
soon  these  give  way  to  the  formal  school- 
room, to  the  professional  teacher.  For  12 
years  he  labors  to  master  the  basic  knowl- 
edge of  his  society.  In  these  12  years  he 
learns  what  it  has  taken  the  human  race 
centvuies  upon  centuries  to  learn. 

Consider  the  enormous  and  confusing  wel- 
ter of  facts  that  has  accumulated  in  this 
time.  Consider  the  task  of  a  student  try- 
ing to  piece  this  information  together  for 
himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  A 
dozen  Ufetlmes  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  task.  That  gives  us  some  Idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  teacher  and  the  college  In 
our  society.     The  more  advanced  and  compli- 


cated our  society  becomes,  the  more  impor- 
tant will  be  the  role  of  the  teacher  In  giv- 
ing shape  to  the  curricula  of  our  colleges. 
We  can  see  how  truly  creative  the  role  of 
the  teacher  can  be.  Those  who  shape  hls-^ 
tory  are  equally  as  Important  as  those  whcr 
make  It. 

In  addition  to  the  12  years  of  basic  learn- 
ing, our  educational  system  offers  an  ad- 
ditional 4  or  more  years  to  those  students 
who  are  capable  of  going  on.  The  college 
student  has  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  absorb  the  knowledge  of  the  past;  he 
can  equip  himself  to  add  to  the  store  of 
human  understanding:  he  can  participate 
in  the  advancement  of  human  society. 

Ever  since  hvmian  beings  found  themselves 
on  this  earth,  they  have  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  learning  or  expiring.  Animals 
adapt  by  growing  heavy  fur,  long  necks,  sharp 
teeth,  etc.  It  is  a  limited  kind  of  adapta- 
tion. Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand, 
adapt  by  extending,  not  our  necks,  but  our 
intelligence.  We  have  the  power  not  only  to 
alter  our  environment,  but  to  change  our 
conception  of  the  world  about  us. 

Education  gives  us  the  power  to  do  both  of 
these  things.  If  It  Is  our  ambition  to  alter 
the  face  of  the  earth,  to  build  bridges,  erect 
skyscrapers,  we  can  educate  ourselves  in 
that  direction.  If  we  want  to  divert  rivers, 
fly  over  oceans,  level  mountains,  we  can  edu- 
cate ourselves  to  do  that,  too.  We  can  learn 
to  deal  with  things. 

We  can  also  learn  to  detJ  with  ideas.  We 
can  learn  to  examine  our  beliefs,  our  con- 
cepts, our  haJlts  of  thought,  and  we  can 
reallne  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  for 
greater  human  happiness.  That  Is  one  of 
the  Important  roles  of  the  teacher. 

To  survive   in  this  world  we   need  to  be 
capable  of  earning  a  living.     To  be  happy, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  deal  successfuUy  with 
thoughts,    as   well   as   things.     We   need   to 
have  healthy,  sound,  clear-cut  beliefs  about 
the  world  we  live  in,  about  our  relations  with 
other    people,    about    our    work,    our    com- 
munity,   our   town,   our   Nation.      Over    the 
centuries    of    human    history    certain    basic 
Ideas  have  been   found   to  be   the  building 
blocks  of  a  healthy  society.    A  sound  educa- 
tion can  build  these  Ideas  into  our  character, 
can  provide  us  with  a  bulwark  against  ad- 
versity, a  comfort  for  pain,  an  antidote  for 
despair.     An  educated  mind,  to  my  way  of 
thinking.  Is  a  cheerful  mind,  a  mind  that 
never    loses    sight   of   hope.      No    harm    can 
come  to  a  good  man.  In  this  world  or  the 
next,    said    the    philosopher    Socrates,    who 
died  In  martyrdom  as  cheerfully  as  he  had 
lived.     A  wealth  of  sturdy,  sustaining  Ideas 
such  as  this   Is  one  of  the  bounties  of   a 
good  education. 

In  this  respect,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
role  of  the  teacher  Is  an  especially  import- 
ant one.  We  are  continually  improving  our 
school  buildings,  our  laboratories,  our  books, 
our  technical  facilities  for  teaching,  but  in 
the  long  run  the  crucial  point  In  education 
Is  that  point  where  student  contacts  teacher. 
Recent  studies  have  shown  us  that  such 
media  as  television,  while  they  broaden  the 
learning  audience,  are  no  match  for  the 
actual  contact  between  teacher  and  student 
that  is  made  in  the  classroom. 

After  all,  the  student  Is  a  human  being,  a 
living  creature;  he  is  not  a  mechanical  robot 
into  whom  information  is  being  fed  auto- 
matically. His  rate  of  learning,  his  grasp  of 
new  material,  depends  very  largely  on  the 
kind  of  person  who  U  presenting  this  ma- 
terial—on his  teacher.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
better  educated  citizenry,  we  must  first  have 
teachers  who  are  dedicated  to,  and  inspired 
by.  the  historic  task  of  enlarging  human 
mentality. 

This  task  has  become  especially  important 
in  our  time,  when  our  whole  way  of  life  is 
being  affected  by  a  technological  revolution. 
The  sum  total  of  the  technological  revolu- 
tion is  that  everything  happens  faster.  We 
fly  through  the  air  with  the  speed  of  sound. 
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we  build  automobiles  In  a  mater  of  minutes, 
we  aolTe  lncre<UbIy  complicated  problems  In 
fractions  of  a  second. 

To  live,  to  suTTtve  In  an  environment  where 
everytblng  happens  so  fast  requires  a  greater 
mental  agUlty  than  ever  before.  Our  world 
Is  becoming  something  like  the  Instrument 
panel  in  the  control  c&bln  of  a  jet  airplane 
To  anyone  entering  such  a  cabin  for  the  first 
time.  It  seems  Incredible  that  the  pilots  can 
respond  correctly  and  surely  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent signals.  InvolTlng  such  complicated 
mechanisms. 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  training — edu- 
cation. Our  marrelous  technological  devel- 
opments, our  flights  into  outer  space,  have 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  virtually  no  limit 
to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  To- 
day the  moon  Is  within  range,  tomorrow  the 
•tars — after  that,  who  knows?  Human 
knowledge  is  a  pyramid  whoee  topmost  point 
streCchest  Into  Infinity. 

The  moon  will  be  reached  In  our  time, 
although  none  of  us  here  may  make  the 
flight.  But  I  would  be  surprised  If  some  of 
you  here  who  are  teachers  had  no  share  In 
making  it  poeslble  SclentUts  and  «igl- 
neers  prodxioe  the  rockets  and  the  capsule 
that  files  Into  space.  But  who  develops  the 
mind  of  the  astronaut,  and  his  co-workers? 
That  Is  the  Job  of  the  teacher,  of  education. 
That  pyramid  of  knowledge  I  spoke  of  rests 
upon  a  base  of  solid,  fundamental  learning 
which  makes  all  of  our  splendid  achievements 
possible.  Cut  away  that  base,  and  the  whole 
system  wlU  topple.  The  higher  we  are  to 
■oar.  the  broader  that  base  must  be.  It  is 
liardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
taaeber  is  the  Atlas  on  whose  shoulder  our 
world  Is  carried. 

There  are  some  who  worry  about  Just  how 
big  a  load  thU  giant  can  bear,  whether  we  are 
•training  our  capacities  dangerously  by  set- 
ting our  sights  on  the  stars.  I  see  no  cause 
for  ularm.  There  Is  a  limit  to  how  much  a 
man  can  eat,  how  many  cars  he  can  drive, 
how  many  suits  he  can  wear.  But  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  a  man  can  know,  and  there 
Is  no  qxienchlng  man's  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Whether  or  not  we  build  a  stairway  to  the 
stars  depends  simply  on  the  kind  of  edu- 
cated men  and  women  our  schools  turn  out. 
Let  us  not  be  content  with  ordinary  men. 
Let  us  turn  out  giants. 


Remarks  of  die  Honorable  DoufUs  DiUoa, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  Present- 
bf  UfesaTiof  Awards  Onrinf  Cere- 
monies at  tlie  \}.S.  Coast  Guard  Re- 
ceiTiaf  Center,  Cape  May,  NJ.,  May 
16,1963 

EXTENSION  bF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or  irrw  xbiset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Cape  May 
Coast  Guard  Receiving  Station  at  Cape 
May.  N.J..  which  is  In  my  Second  Con- 
gressional tMstrlct,  along  with  the  Hon- 
orable Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Admiral  Roland,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and 
Hon.  James  A.  Reed.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  Ufesavlng  medals  to  three 
coas(«uardsmen  for  a  heoric  rescue  In 
the  course  of  their  duty. 


After  witnessing  a  very  fine  review  of 
the  graduating  class.  Secretary  Dillon 
made  a  oommendaUile  address  In  connec- 
tion with  the  awarding  of  the  medals, 
and  It  Is  my  privilege  to  Insert  his  ad- 
dress, which  points  out  the  value  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Training  Station,  and 
acknowledges  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
which  citizens  of  our  Nation  have  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  for  the  performance  of 
its  duty  during  peace  and  war. 

Secretary  EkUlon's  remarks  follow: 

RCMASKS  or  THE  HONORABLC  DoUCLJiS  DlLLON, 

SwrarrAST   or  the  Tkeasurt,  n«  Ps^kmt- 

INO  LlFESAVING  AWAKDS  DCRING  CKaElfONIKS 
AT  THE  US    COA«»  GOAKD  RcCXTVTNG  CxlTm, 

Cape  Mat,  N.J.,  Mat  16.  1963 
Admiral  Roland.  Commander  Waters,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  recruit  training  class.  1  have  been 
looking  forward  to  this  visit  ever  since  I 
assumed  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
more  than  3  years  ago  FYom  this  center 
comes  a  steady  stream  of  highly  trained  men 
who  have  made  the  name  US.  Coast  Guard 
known  and  respected  the  world  over.  It  Is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  Cape  May  should  be 
the  setting  for  today's  ceremony.  In  which 
we  are  proud  to  honor  three  very  brave  men 
who  displayed  the  greatest  valor  in  risking 
their  lives  to  save  others  For  In  recogniz- 
ing their  heroism,  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
other  grave  men  who  received  their  training 
here. 

One  of  the  men  we  honor  today,  John  C. 
Webb,  boatswain's  mate,  first  class,  tias  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  past.  Twice  pre- 
viously. In  1961.  he  was  awarded  the  Coast 
Ouard  Commendation  Medal  for  heroic 
action  In  the  performance  of  duty.  Today, 
he  receives  this  third  award,  the  Gold  Life- 
saving  Medal,  for  outstanding  heroism  in 
making  a  most  perUous  rescue. 

His  companions,  Anthony  Duane  Uoyd. 
englneman,  tlilrd  class,  and  Ray  E>wayne 
Duerre,  seaman,  are  to  receive  Bllver  Life- 
saving  Medals  for  their  heroic  pcu-ts  in  the 
same  rescue.  Ail  tiu-ee  have  brought  great 
credit,  not  only  to  themselves  and  their 
famlllee,  but  also  to  the  historic  service  they 
so  ably  represent.  They  provide  you  gradu- 
ates of  tlie  training  class  Who  are  about  to 
take  yoxu-  places  in  the  Coast  Guard  with 
an  Inspiring  example. 

Today's  ceremony  is  unusual.  The  Life- 
saving  Medal  is  rarely  awarded  to  Coast 
Guardsmen,  since  exposure  to  great  personal 
risk  U  considered  part  of  a  Coast  Guards- 
mans  assignment.  The  men  who  brave 
angry  seas  and  screaming  gales  to  aid  dis- 
tressed ships  and  persons  expect  no  special 
recognition.  They  are  dedicated  men  who 
think  of  themselves  as  professionals.  Only 
action  of  the  greatest  personal  daring,  in- 
volving disregard  for  personal  safety.  Justi- 
fies the  award  of  the  Ufesavlng  Medal  to 
Coast  Guardsmen.  These  conditions  were 
amply  met  by  the  men  we  honor  today. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  Into  the  details 
of  the  rescue  in  which  these  men  partici- 
pated. The  citations  accompanying  the 
medals  will  speak  for  themselves. 

While  this  day  tias  been  set  aside  to  honor 
tiu-ee  brave  men.  Its  significance  goes  far  l>e- 
yond  that.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  small,  but  great  service 
of  some  30.000  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
which  they  were  trained  to  respond  so  mag- 
nificently to  the  challenge  of  danger.  Cour- 
age and  humanity  lie  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  mission.  It  has  been  that 
way  from  the  very  beginning,  when  the  first 
small  cutters  sailed  bravely  off  to  fight  Na- 
poleon's numerically  superior  navy. 

In  risking  tiielr  Uves  to  save  others,  these 
men  exemplify  Uiat  humanitarian  concern 
for  life  which  motivates  the  Coast  Guard. 
More  than  any  other  service,  the  Coast  Guard 
gives  active  meaning  to  the  high  Ideal  of  self 


sacrifice  which  Is  at  the  core  of  our  religious 
beliefs.  In  times  so  given  to  developing 
means  oi  mass  destruction,  the  Co«tst  Guard 
provides  an  in.^>lrlzi«  example  to  all  man- 
kind as  It  goes  about  Its  task  of  preservlnr 
life.  " 

Gentlemen,  I  congrattilate  each  of  you. 
your  families  and  your  oAcers  on  this  iiappy 
occasion.  I  congratulate  also  the  graduates 
of  this  recruit  training  company.  The  good 
wishes  of  all  Americans  go  with  you.  May 
you  all  have  long  and  fruitful  careers  In  the 
service  of  your  country. 


Stao  Lynde,  Creator  of  Cartoon  Strip 
"Rick  O'Shay^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  a 
young  Montanan  currently  Is  making  a 
hit  In  one  facet  of  Journalism  designed 
to  please  most  people. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  comic  strips  and 
of  one  of  the  newest  big  time  cartoon 
creators,  Stan  Lynde.  With  a  deft  and 
humorous  touch,  Mr.  Lynde  recounts  the 
adventures  of  a  tow-headed  marshall  in 
the  msrthical  cow-town  of  "Conniption." 
I  think  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  also 
may  be  western  fans,  might  enjoy  the 
change  of  pace  offered  by  Mr,  Lynde  s 
droll  view  of  the  Old  West. 

Mr.  Lynde  knows  his  subject  for  he 
was  Iwm  and  raised  on  a  ranch  near 
Lodge  Grass,  Mont.,  and  today  lives  in 
Billings.  Mont.  The  road  from  that 
ranch  to  his  present  home  was  a  long 
and  circuitous  one.  involving  a  number 
of  years  working  in  New  York  City,  per- 
fecting his  talents  and  looking  for  an 
outlet  for  his  drawings. 

His  chance  came  in  1958  when  "Rick 
OShay"  and  the  other  characters  that 
inhabit  "Conniption"  caught  the  eye  of 
a  national  syndicate.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Lynde  and  his  comic  strip  makes  a 
fascinating  story.  It  has  been  well  told 
in  the  winter  edition  of  the  Dude  Ranch- 
er magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  entitled  "Rick  O'Shay  Is 
True  West."  written  by  Addison  R. 
Bragg,  and  published  in  the  E>ude  Ranch- 
er magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'as  follows: 

Rick  O'Shat  Is  Best  West 
(By  Addison  R.  Bragg) 

The  man  who  draws  Dick  Tracy  never 
spent  any  Ume  as  a  detecUve. 

The  man  who  draws  Buck'  Rogers  lias  yet 
to  make  his  first  trip  Into  space  and  time. 

But  the  person  responsible  for  the  life  and 
times  of  a  mythical  cowtown  called  "Con- 
niption" luiows  about  horses  because  he 
grew  up  with  them. 

He  knows  about  Indians  because  he  lived 
with  them.  And  he  knows  "about  cowboys 
and  ranches  and  branding  and  six-guns  be- 
cause this  was  the  kind  of  boy's  world  that 
Stan  Lynde,  creator  of  the  cartoon  strip 
"Rick  OSliay,"  Uved  In. 
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Lynde — wlio  pronounces  his  name  to 
rhyme  with  "mind" — doesn't  mind  admitting 
he's  wanted  to  draw  all  his  life. 

He'll  tell  you.  too,  wtrnt  ills  one  ambition 
was.  "I  wanted  to  do  a  cartoon  strip  that 
was  good  enough  that  someday  it  would  be 
syndicated." 

Turning  the  dream  Into  reality  dldnt  take 
too  long  for  the  boy  from  Lodge  Grass.  Mont. 

It  was  the  Island  of  Guam,  back  in  1953, 
that  Lynde  first  got  a  chance  to  do  what  he 
calls  "a  funny  strip." 

"Most  of  my  work,"  he  said,  "had  been 
serious."  Readers  of  the  Navy  paper,  Mar- 
iner, were  his  first  audience — and  his  first 
pen-and-ink  creature  was  a  cliaracter  named 
"Ty  Foon." 

"I'd  wanted  to  do  an  adventure  strip  of 
some  kind."  Lynde  said,  "but  they  wanted 
humor  so  I  gave  them  humor." 

It  was  his  first  real  break  into  the  world 
of  the  professional,  deadline-fighting  cartoon 
artist. 

Out  of  the  Navy.  Lynde  came  back  first  to 
the  V  Bar  H,  the  ranch  owned  by  ills  father, 
Myron  Lynde.  near  Lodge  Grass,  then  went 
to  Colorado  Springs  and,  as  was  Inevitable, 
on  to  New  York  City. 

"I  pounded  pavement,"  he  said,  "and  fin- 
ally landed  a  Job  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  a  clerk -typist."  In  late  1957  he 
was  made  a  reporter. 

But  the  drawing  l>oard  wasn't  neglected. 

And  it  was  during  his  free-lance  cartoon- 
ing that  the  Idea  of  the  smlUng  tow-headed 
marshal  began  to  Jell. 

The  strip  was  sold  to  the  Clilcago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  syndicate  in  1958  and  Lynde 's 
future,  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  citizens 
of  Conniption,  was  assured. 

Four  years  later.  Lynde  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
realized  a  second  ambition. 

The  cartoonist  who  wrote  and  drew  about 
the  old  west  from  ills  home  in  Long  Island 
finally  came  back. 

"But,"  he  adds  with  a  quiet  smile  and  In 
words  which  sound  suspiciously  like  those 
which  come  from  one  of  ills  own  creations, 
"I  liad  to  go  east  to  get  here." 

Ljmde  now  draws  the  strip  in  a  basement 
studio  of  his  Billings  home,  keeping  about 
6  weeks  ahead  with  plot  and  drawings. 

And  he  has  only  one  firm  answer  to  the 
frequent  question  from  Rick's  many  fans  who 
want  to  Itnow  "What  happens  tomorrow?" 
or  "How  Is  this  situation  going  to  turn  out?" 

Walt,  he  says,  and  see. 

Lynde.  like  some  few  others  In  his  profes- 
sion, is  a  i>erfectlonUt  when  It  comes  to  re- 
producing the  west. 

"If  I  draw  a  gun  wrong,"  he  said,  "I'm 
sure  to  hear  al>out  It.  If  I  draw  a  stage 
coach,  it  has  to  be  right — there  are  too  many 
p>eople  who  know  me  who  not  only  saw  stages 
but  used  to  drive  them." 

The  strip's  authenticity  doesn't  stop  there. 

Every  brand  seen  on  a  Lynde  horse  or  steer 
Is  registered  in  the  name  of  a  Big  Horn  or 
Yellowstone  county  rancher. 

And  some  of  them  remember  saying  once: 

•Ton  know  that  Lynde  kid — he  draws 
purty  good." 


U.S.  Justice  for  Paerto  Rico — Clarifica- 
tioo  of  IslaBtTs  Statnt  It  Called  Im- 
perative Alto  To  Refute  CommoBittt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•F 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Recorb,  I 


include  the  following  article  by  Max 
Freedman  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  May  25,  1963.  As  a  spon- 
sor of  leglslatloD  to  <darlfy  the  status  of 
the  Conrunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  I  be- 
lieve this  analysis  points  the  way  to  serve 
the  common  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Caribbean  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 
UJ3.  Jusnci  rem  Pxterto  Rico — Claritication 

or  Island's  Status  Is   Called  Impxkativx 

Also  To  Retote  Communists 
(By  Max  Freedman) 

In  Congress  and  in  Puerto  Rico  a  deter- 
mined minority  Is  trying  to  cast  doubt  on  a 
great  constitutional  project  of  our  time.  By 
every  objective  test,  these  men  have  small 
vision  and  large  prejudices.  But  they  have 
l>een  able  to  spread  enough  mischief  to  bring 
President  Kennedy  Into  the  controversy  with 
a  statement  Intended  to  clear  away  anger  and 
error. 

IHe  status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  Common- 
wealth Is  unique.  Its  people  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  though  the  country  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Union.  In  recent  years  the 
economic  progress  of  Puerto  Rloo,  impressive 
in  itself,  has  become  a  lirave  omen  as  Latin 
America  has  chafed  under  the  currents  of 
cliange.  The  enemies  of  freedom  have  made 
Puerto  Rico  their  target.  Pldel  Castro  de- 
rides Puerto  Rico  as  a  "perfumed  colony." 
This  cliarge  Is  picked  up  and  amplified  by 
his  Communist  masters.  Puerto  Rico  is  said 
to  have  the  fiction  of  freedom  while  lacking 
the  substance  of  independence. 

These  venomous  attficks  are  doing  the 
United  States  no  good  in  Latin  America- 
There  Is  Just  enough  truth  In  these  accvisa- 
tlons  to  give  wings  to  their  essential  false- 
hood. PutUc  opinion  In  many  countries  Is 
half  persuaded  that  the  system  of  govern- 
ment In  Puerto  Rico  Is  less  an  experiment  In 
freedom  than  It  It  a  subtle  new  form  of 
colonial  rule.  If  there  were  no  otlier  reason 
for  placing  Puerto  Rico's  constitutional  posi- 
tion on  clear  and  unassailable  foundations, 
this  foreign  criticism  would  he  sufBclent.  Pcm- 
the  American  people  would  resent  as  an  In- 
tolerable slur  any  suggestion  that  they  had 
opposed  colonialism  all  over  the  world  wiille 
craftily  seeking  to  maintain  their  own  colon- 
ial domination  over  Puerto  Rico. 

Fortunately,  tlie  campaign  by  Mr.  Castro 
and  the  accusations  by  the  Communist  world 
have  left  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  unmoved 
and  unconvertetL  They  know  the  value  of 
their  free  association  with  the  United  States 
and  are  resolved  to  remain  loyal  to  It.  llielr 
resistance  to  these  Communist  blandish- 
ments provides  another  compeUlng  reason 
for  looking  with  favor  on  tiielr  present  effort 
to  clarify  their  constitutional  compact. 

When  Puerto  Rico  won  Its  status  as  a  com- 
nkonwealth,  the  questions  of  statehood  or  In- 
dependence were  reserved  for  the  future.  The 
concept  of  a  commonwealth  Is  linked  with 
tlxe  philosophy  of  Governor  Miuioz  who  has 
shown  In  ttie  small  arena  of  Puerto  Rico  a 
genius  fc^  political  action  tiiat  would  do 
honor  to  a  statesman  holding  sway  over 
world  affairs.  In  successive  elections,  a  large 
majority  has  always  indorsed  tlie  common- 
wealth fHlnclple.  Every  omen  points  to  the 
same  result  In  1964.  Tills  fact  has  been 
Ignored  by  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  shown  themselves  strangely  Indifferent 
to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  essence,  Puerto  Rloo  wishes  to  continue 
Its  present  constitutional  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  while  removing  it  from 
the  taint  of  obscurity  and  the  threat  of  sud- 
den change  as  a  result  of  some  unpredicta- 
ble action  by  this  country.  Puerto  Rico 
wants  clarity,  permanence,  dignity.  It  wants 
to  place  the  principle  of  self-determination 
alMve  the  swings  and  accidents  of  political 
Life.  To  deny  this  principle  will  alienate  our 
friends    in    Puerto    Rico    and    ccmifort    our 


critics  In  Latin  America.  What  possible  gain 
can  there  \>e  to  the  United  States  In  such  a 
wretched  philosophy?  Acceptance  of  the  full 
implications  of  self-determination,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  urged,  would  remove  the 
uncertainty  that  is  delaying  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  Puerto  Rico.  Here  Is 
a  rare  occasion  when  self-interest  unites 
with  idealism  to  make  an  unanswerable  case 
in  Congress.  Yet  some  Mepil>er8  still 
hesitate. 

By  an  almost  unanimous  decision  of  its 
elected  leaders,  Puerto  Rloo  has  asked  to 
Join  the  United  States  in  the  establisliment 
of  a  commission  that  would  bring  forward 
proposals  to  clarify  and  perfect  the  existing 
constitutional  compact.  These  recommen- 
dations would  have  to  be  approved  by  both 
Governments.  Governor  Muftoz  has  been 
flexible  and  conciliatory.  He  wants  the  com- 
mission to  consider  all  aspects  of  Puerto 
Rico's  problems.  Never  lias  he  tried  to 
wrangle  a  special  privilege  for  his  own  party. 
His  concern  iias  t>een  with  the  acluiowledged 
needs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  1980  or  there - 
alx>uts,  Puerto  Rico  wlU  have  an  economic 
status  equal  to  that  of  the  pocN'est  State  in 
this  country.  Yet,  Puerto  Rico,  next  to 
Canada,  is  the  l>e8t  customer  of  the  United 
States  In  tills  whole  hemisphere.  Surely 
such  a  people,  with  such  a  record  of  tri- 
umph over  adversity,  deserves  to  have  Its 
constitutional  future  defined  with  a  clarity 
that  will  end  all  lingering  suspicion  of  co- 
lonial status.  When  the  facts  are  fully  un- 
derstood in  Congress,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer.  Congress  will  agree  to  the  commis- 
sion. Any  other  answer  would  Insult  Puerto 
Rico   and  injvire   the   United  States. 


Englith  Jonrnalitt  Remindt  Ui  of  Ov 
Noble  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  of 
our  people  have  become  used  to  the 
propaganda  of  the  social  planners  who 
for  30  years  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  security 
is  better  than  freedom,  that  the  strength 
of  our  national  origin  is  being  forgotten. 
It  took  an  English  Journalist,  Barbara 
Ward,  to  remind  Americans  of  our  noble 
heritage,  the  vision  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  backed  by  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  free  men  are  to  inherit 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  it  Is  time  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  vision  of  the 
I>atrlot5  of  1776  and  once  again  make 
the  United  States  the  hope  of  all  future 
generations. 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Dally  News  with  Miss  Ward's  ex- 
cellent remarks  follows: 

Barbaka  Ward  and  tux  W^orlo 

Barbara  Ward  Is  an  English  JournalisU&nd 
economist,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  Intel- 
lect  and   perception. 

Saturday  she  delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  Williamsburg,  Va.,  ob- 
servance of  the  50  days  in  1T76  when  the 
young  American  colonies  asserted  their  de- 
mand for  Independence. 

Speaking  in  the  liistoric  iiall  of  ttie  House 
of  Burgesses  In  Virginia's  colonial  ei^ltal. 
Miss  Ward  paid  a  tribute  to  our  national 
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forefathers  which  few  American  orators  could 
match — and  administered  a  rebuke  to  the 
political  and  economic  leadership  of  the 
world  which  would  have  done  Patrick  Henry 
proud. 

Aa  we  reflect  on  the  man  who  framed  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights,  foreriuiner  to 
the  BUI  of  RlghU  In  the  Constitution.  Mlas 
Ward  said:  "We  have  to  try  with  aU  our 
Imaginative  powers  to  recreate  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  audacity.  Custom  has  staled  It 
for  us.  We  take  for  granted  what  should 
still  leave  us  speechless  with  surprise." 

In  these  beleaguered  colonies,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  these  men  yet  spoke  out 
for  all  mankind — all  have  inherent  rights, 
aU  are  equally  free.  Not  just  for  themselvea. 
or  for  local  Interests.  Their  dreams,  as  Miss 
Ward  said,  were  palpably  ahead  of  their 
means  or  their  workaday  abilities. 

Today,  said  Miss  Ward,  "everything  la 
limited  about  us  except  our  means." 

"The  whole  world."  ^e  said,  "is  astir  with 
the  aspirations  of  1776 — except  jjerhaps  the 
Atlantic  cooununity  within  which  they  first 
came  to  birth  and  where,  now,  they  are  in 
danger  of  degenerating  to  the  level  of  Povirth 
of  July  rhetoric.  •  •  •  If  the  men  ot  1776 
ba<l  attempted  the  opening  up  of  America 
with  the  testy  impatience  of  so  many  poli- 
ticians of  today,  they  would  bexely  have 
crossed  the  Adirondacks." 

M1«B  Ward  asked  for  the  same  vision,  to 
be  applied  to  the  world's  predicament  today 
•s  the  men  ot  1776  applied  to  theirs. 

"If  we  do  not  drecun  today,  tomorrow  will 
belong  to  those  who  do.  The  visions  of  1776 
have  proved  to  be  harder  and  more  realistic 
than  the  fears  and  conservatisms  of  those 
who  opposed  them. 

"What  wlU  be  the  visions  of  1963?  Who 
will  dream  them?  And  if  free  men  have  no 
taon  vlsloos,  how  soon  will  the  whole  great 
tradition  of  1776  perish  from  the  earth?  ' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
published  an  editorial  concerning  the 
President's  request  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  allow  a  tax  credit  or  deduction 
for  political  contributions  in  presidential 
campaigns.  The  President's  request  Is 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Campaign  Costs  which 
he  appointed  In  1961. 

I  have  long  supported  the  idea  of  a  tax 
Incentive  to  stimulate  campaign  con- 
tributions, because  I  believe  It  would 
stimulate  increased  interest  In  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  helping  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing.  Our  democ- 
racy would  move  another  step  toward 
perfection  If  campaigns  could  be 
financed  on  many  small  contributions 
ratlwr  than  a  few  large  ones.  In  Janu- 
ary 1961  and  In  January  1963  I  Intro- 
duced an  election  bUI  which  contained  a 
provision  for  an  Income  tax  credit  of  50 
percent  of  a  campaign  contribution  up 
to  a  maximum  credit  of  $10.  Recently, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  supplement  the  tax  In- 
centive proposal.     This  bill  would  au- 


thorize Federal  matching  funds  up  to 
$10  per  contributor.  This  proposal 
would  stimulate  the  political  parties  to 
conduct  active  fund-raising  campaigns. 
The  tax  Incentive  proposal  would  con- 
tribute to  the  success  to  the  success  of 
such  fund-raising  campaigns.  These 
two  proposals  working  In  conjunction 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
big  money  from  election  campaigns.  I 
hope  they  will  be  enacted  by  the  present 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fob  Clean  Campaign  Outs 

Preeident  Kennedy  again  has  asked  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  the  high  cost  of 
running  for  public  office  and,  especially,  to 
allow  less  ground  for  the  suspicions  raised 
by  big  campaign  contributions.  Yet  though 
its  honor  U  involved,  it  is  a  quesUon  whether 
€X>ngres8  Is  more  inclined  to  accept  his  good 
advice  than  it  was  in  the  past — when  It 
hardly  could  have  shown  less  interest. 

In  addition  to  greater  publicity  for  the 
financing  of  presidential  and  vice  presiden- 
tial candidates,  the  President  urged  that 
more  widespread  support  of  cam(>algns  be 
encouraged  by  allowing  a  credit  of  50  percent 
of  a  political  gift — but  not  more  than  $10 — 
on  the  donor's  income  tax.  He  also  urged  a 
tax  deduction  of  the  full  amount  of  gifts  up 
to  $600.  Thus  the  small  donor  could  directly 
reduce  his  tax  bUl  by  as  much  as  $10.  The 
larger  gifts  would  involve  a  relatively  smaller 
tax  saving. 

Politicians,  however,  still  seem  reluctant  to 
look  to  the  average  voter  for  support,  even 
when  this  Is  encouraged  by  a  tax  concession. 
They  seem  to  prefer  to  leave  matters  as  they 
are  and  take  their  chances  on  being  touched 
by  scandal. 

The  President's  special  commission  on 
campaign  costs  last  year  once  again  called 
attention  to  the  Immense  amount  of  money 
Involved  in  national  campaigns,  and  the 
questions  ineivltably  raised  about  the  motiva- 
tions of  those  ready  to  supply  this  big  money. 
Yet  even  if  all  thought  of  favor  and  influ- 
ence coxild  be  set  aside.  Congress  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  the  limitations  of  money 
on  democracy.  Participation  in  self-govern- 
ment ought  to  be  not  merely  a  legal  right, 
but  Also  an  open  opportunity  for  every  citi- 
zen. 


Commencement  Address  by  Senator 
Kefauver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TKNNESSKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  be  customary  with  each  older 
generation  to  criticize  the  younger  gen- 
eration as  frivolous,  irresponsible,  and 
certain  to  come  to  no  good.  However, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  associate  my- 
self with  such  thinking. 

Every  year  I  try  to  attend  at  least  one 
high  school  commencement  In  Tennes- 
see. This  year  I  was  present  when  M 
graduates  of  Seymour  High  School  in 


Sevier  County,  Tenn.,  received  their 
diplomas. 

This  was  one  of  the  finest  groups  of 
graduates  I  have  ever  seen — eager,  en- 
thusiastic, anxious  to  move  out  into  the 
world  and  do  their  part  to  make  it  a  bet- 
ter place  for  themselves  and  the  families 
they  will  one  day  bring  up.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  the  commencement  speaker, 
and  I  hope  that  what  I  said  was  of  some 
inspiration  to  these  fine  young  people. 

In  the  further  hope  that  these  remarks 
may  be  of  some  benefit  to  others,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  swidress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Commencement  Address  by  Senator  Estes 
Ketauvzx  to  the  Sktmour  Hich  School 
Graduating  Class.  Setmoitr,  Tenn..  Mat 
31.  19«3 

If  experience  Is  a  guide,  chances  are  good 
that  18  years  from  tonight,  most  of  you 
won't  remember  who  gave  your  commence- 
ment address.  But  no  matter  whether  you 
remember  who  spoke,  you  will  never  forget 
this  evening.  This  is  fitting.  Nothing  I  or 
anyone  else  can  say  tonight  can  compare 
with  the  achievement  each  of  you  recorded 
In  graduating  from  high  school. - 

For  one  thing,  it  is  impossible  for  any  of 
us  who  have  been  adults  much  longer  than 
you  to  fully  appreciate  your  feelings  and 
your  thoughts  upon  graduating  from  this 
fine  school.  This  is  something  many  of  us 
tend  to  forget.  It's  something  you  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  forget  too:  each  oncoming  gen- 
eration arrives  at  adulthood  with  a  totally 
different  background  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

Personally  It  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
you  graduates  never  thrilled  to  the  voice  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  summoning  this  coun- 
try to  responsibility,  summoning  It  out  of 
Its  agony  of  fear. 

Or  the  voice  of  Winston  Churchill  sum- 
moning the  democracies  to  greatness,  sum- 
moning them  out  of  the  shambles  of  total 
demoralization  and  defeat. 

Or  saw  and  took  part  in  the  slow,  painful. 
Joyful  transformation  of  this  great  State  of 
ours  during  the  thirties  and  forties,  out  of 
seeming  defeat,  depression  and  apathy  to 
the  vibrant,  optimistic  growing  economy  and 
society  we  have  today. 

Yet  It  is  true.  You  did  not  experience 
these  things. 

These  were  the  things  your  parents  ex- 
perienced. These  were  the  things  that 
molded  their  lives  and  their  philosophies. 
We  have  something  you  cannot  quite  under- 
stand. At  the  same  time,  you  have  things 
which  my  generation  cannot  quite  under- 
stand. 

For  one  who  remembers  when  there  were 
more  horses  than  horseless  carriages,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  in  your  lifetime, 
daily  trips  to  the  moon  may  Ijecome  com- 
monplace. And  fantastic  though  this  may 
seem,  we  all  know  it  Is  a  very  real  possibility. 
It  has  seemed  sometimes  that  yours  is  one 
of  the  generations  Roosevelt  meant  when  he 
said:  "To  some  generations,  much  is  given," 
While  the  generation  of  your  parents  Is  obvi- 
ously one  he  spoke  of  when  he  added:  "Prom 
other  generations,  much  Is  expected." 
But  this  is  not  quite  the  case. 
You  know  much  is  expected  of  you.  Fear 
and  defeat,  and  responsibility  and  greatness, 
are  not  the  property  of  any  generation  or  any 
year. 

There  will  be  times  when  you  will  fear. 
There  wiU  be  times  when  you  meet  defeat. 
And  there  will  be  calls  Issued  to  you  to  leave 
fear  and  defeat  behind. 
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My  friends,  you  are  being  summoned  to  re- 
sponsibility. You  are  being  summoned  to 
greatness.  Now.  tonight,  and  from  now  on 
through  your  entire  lives. 

When  you  file  out  of  this  auditorium,  you 
will  be  leaving  childhood  behind.  You  are 
walking  Into  the  Joys  of  responsibility  and 
of  citizenship  and — let  us  hope — of  great- 
ness. 

It  U  natural  that  you  are  privately  worried 
about  leaving  thl»  school  and  the  society  and 
friendships  you  have  built  within  It.  The 
future  is  dimly  seen.  The  years  seem  to 
stretch  endlessly  ahead. 

But  those  years  will  go  fast.  The  17  or  19 
years  you've  so  for  passed  seem  a  long  time. 
perhaps.  The  next  10  years.  20  years.  30 
years  wlU  find  each  year  and  each  decade 
becoming  shorter  and  shorter.  You  will 
have  to  seize  your  chance  for  greatness 
promptly. 

There  is  no  room  nor  time  for  worry.  Nor 
Is  there  any  reason  to  worry.  The  Joys  of 
citizenship,  of  adulthood,  of  parenthood — in 
short,  the  Joys  of  responsibility — are  every 
bit  as  sweet  as  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  of 
youth,  and  of  school.  These  are  to  be  your 
Joys,  your  responsibility,  from  now  on. 

Part  of  that  responsibility  is  to  prepare 
yourself  for  It.  Preparation  does  not  end 
here  in  high  school.  This  is  the  age  of 
specialization.  I  urge  every  one  of  you  who 
possibly  can  to  go  on  to  college.  If  you 
cannot,  try  to  attend  a  vocational  or  trade 
program  which  will  better  equip  you  to  fulfill 
your  responsibilities. 

Recently  I  saw  a  Census  Bureau  report 
that  gave  a  very  good  reason  for  going  on 
to  college.  It  show*ed  that  while  the  average 
annual  Income  for  families  headed  by  a  high 
school  gradviate  Is  $6,300,  it  is  much  higher— 
$9.300 — for  those  whose  breadwinner  is  a 
college  graduate. 

Moreover,  as  we  grow  up  and  assume  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  we  realize  how  much  our 
chUdren's  education  takes  place  right  In  the 
home.  So  we  want  to  be  as  well  equipped 
as  we  can  to  help  them  learn  about  the  world 
In  which  they  wUl  live  and  bring  up  their 
own  families  someday. 

Besides,  education  Is  the  gateway  to  a 
fuller,  richer  life  all  around.  It  is  the  one 
thing  that,  coupled  with  experience,  gener- 
ates ideas  of  the  most  lasting  significance. 

A  great,  great  responsibility  is  that  of  civic 
awareness  and  participation.  It  la  up  to  you 
to  Inform  yourselves  about  what  U  going  on 
In  your  community,  your  State.  Nation,  and 
the  world.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  speak  out,  to 
vote,  and  If  possible,  to  offer  yourself  for 
community  service.  "Politics"  is  not  a  nasty 
word  so  long  as  good  people,  like  you,  are 
paying  attention  to  it  and  helping  to  make 
it  work. 

So  much  for  heavy  philosophy  on  taU 
wonderful  evening. 

It  remains  to  remind  you  of  something 
about  which  you  surely  know:  Your  par- 
ents are  mighty  proud  of  you  all,  both  for 
having  successfully  reached  this  milestone 
and  for  the  determination  with  which  you 
will  go  forward  to  the  milestones  of  the 
futtire. 

I  hope  that  you  are  proud  of  your  parents. 
This  community  certainly  U.  It  has  not 
been  easy,  lending  you  the  morale  and  mate- 
rial assistance  to  complete  13  years  of  school. 
I  hope  that  you  are  proud  of  the  faculty 
of  this  school  system — the  teachers  you  have 
had.  The  community  Is  proud  of  them.  A 
teacher  gives  a  part  of  himself  or  herself  to 
his  or  her  studenU.  and  acquires  back  a  part 
of  the  student  In  return.  This  is  one  reason 
why  teaching  Is  a  valued,  honored  profession. 
Wherever  you  may  go  now.  you  will  take  a 
part  of  this  school  and  Its  teachers  with  you. 
No  matter  how  far  you  go,  a  part  of  you  will 
stay  here. 

Finally,  I  hope  you  are  proud  of  this  com- 
munity— as  proud  of  It  as  It  Is  of  you. 
It  has  been  at  considerable  expense  that 


your  community  has  provided  this  education 
for  you — an  expense  which  no  one  has 
stinted  and  which  no  one  regrets.  Yet  It  was 
an  expense  and  It  is  up  to  you  to  repay  it. 
You  will  repay  it  by  unstlntlngly  providing 
the  education,  or  the  cost  of  it,  for  those  who 
are  coming  behind  you. 

Now  then:  This  is  your  time.  These  times 
are  your  challenge.  Responsibility  is  yours. 
Wear  it  well.     Wear  It  proudly. 

If  you  do,  greatness  will  also  be  yours. 


Home  Resolution  14:  Special  CoHimittee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87t*i 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resohi- 
tion  211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflBclent 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate t)ody  Is  In  existence  today  whicli 
Is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments are  expressive  and  valuable,  I 
Include  the  following  responses  of  our 
citizens  to  House  Resolution  14  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

ARMKNIAIf  RCVOLXrnONABT 

Fkdxkation  , 
Oakland  Comicittxz, 

May  24,  1963. 
Congressman  Danikl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Mh.  CONcacssicAN :  The  Oakland  Com- 
mittee of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Fed- 
eration InfOTTns  you  that  a  r©8<riuUon  has 
been  passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage 
of  House  Resolution  14  submitted  by  you. 


which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  wlU  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tjrrannlzed  people  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are,  in  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
Howard  W.  Smith,  head  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, vu-glng  him  to  release  your  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and 
passage. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  in  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  ovir  every  support  of  your 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

John  Movsessiaic, 

Secretary. 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Alliance     or     the     Friends     or 

■  Ukrainian  Democratic  Repttblic 

IN  THE  U.S.A.,  Detroit  Branch, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  American  citizens  of  Ukrai- 
nian descent,  united  In  the  Alliance  of  the 
Friends  of  Ukrainian  Democratic  Republic, 
would  like  to  express  our  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  your  introduction  of  the  captive 
nations  committee  resolution  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

This  resolution  Is  of  a  great  poUtlcal  Im- 
portance. It  assiires  the  enslaved  nations 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  by  the  free  world. 
It  gives   them  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  brutal  Russian  imperialism  Is  not 
satisfied  with  the  enslavement  of  hundreds 
of  miUlons  of  freedom-loving  people.  Their 
aim  Is  not  Just  West  Berlin,  or  Germany  or 
even  the  whole  of  Europe.  Their  fliaa  goal 
Is  to  rule  the  world. 

America.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Ciirtaln,  Is  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

Ukrainians  will  never  forget  the  cruel  and 
bloody  history  of  the  enslavement  of  Ukraine, 
which  has  claimed  the  Uvea  of  millions  of 
Ukrainian  victims  In  their  desire  for  freedom. 

More  than  100  years  ago  a  great  Ukrainian 
p)oet  and  leader  Taras  Shevchenko  hailed  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, George  Washington,  and  the  democratic 
system  of  UJS.  Government,  hoping  that  the 
day  will  come  when  Ukraine  will  Join  the 
family  of  free  nations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

BORTS  IVAHTCKT, 

Secretary. 

Organization  roa  th«  Defense 
or  Lkmkivshchtna.  Western 
Ukraine.  Branch  3, 

Passaic,  SJ.,  May  17.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrrn, 

Chairman,  Hov^e  Rules  Committee,  New 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C» 
Dear  Congressman  SMrrn:  We,  the  officers 
and  members  of  our  organizations,  urge  ear- 
nestly to  submit  the  Flood  resolution  (H. 
Bes.  14)  to  vote  by  yoiir  committee  and  ask 
you  to  give  it  yovu'  support.  Such  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  Is  vitally 
Important  to  our  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  While  Communist  Rxissla  has 
been  deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of 
"national  liberation"  In  Africa  and  Asia,  we 
as  a  Nation  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the 
enslaved  and  captive  nation  which  constitute 
a  veritable  weakness  of  the  Soviet  totaUta- 
rlan  system. 

A  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions in  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  would 
become  a  center  of  true  knowledge  and  In- 
formation on  all  the  captive  nations  which 
information  will  be  of  vital  Importance  to 
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our  Oovernment  In  carrying  out  Its  foreign 
policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  sir,  to  give  your  full 
and  unqualified  support  to  the  Flood  resolu- 
tion In  your  Rules  Committee      Ttaank  you. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Andre  Shlrka.  President;   John  Cbombo, 
Vice  President:    Julian  Kotlor.   Secre- 
tary: Andrew  Borna:  Stephen  Onolru- 
slamey;    Threslev    Oleseburl:    Gregory 
C.  2Seeve:  Harry  Suarsha;  Wazyl  Chom- 
Ko:    John    Blycha:    Arrobreu    Oojola; 
Basil    A.     Bolocky:    Dmytro    CrornyJ; 
Cmecpore      Zeegropeewahsel:      Woltte 
Chiijul:  Woeyl  Moruszchol:  Bouoguamy 
Bliymand;   Mlroslos  S.  Hlysosly;   Fop- 
ylejo    Jcrcle;     Andrew    Chyrol;    John 
Chcvlnonsky:    Prank   Martjm:    Poclm- 
crab  Zorotypen:  Johanna  Kotlar;  Me- 
touly  Shepskl;  Teodore  Stec. 


Administration  Foreign  Policy  Makes 
No  Sense 


New  Yoek.  NY.. 

Mat  33.   1963 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smitk, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTigton,  DC. 

OxAK  Snt :  May  I  add  my  name  to  the  long 
list  of  citizens  who  have  Indicated  their 
strong  support  of  the  Flood  bill  (H.  Res.  14) 
which  bin  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  certain  you  have  noticed  an  Increas- 
ing Interest  of  Americans  for  reliable  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  captive  nations  now 
enslaved  by  CoqgLmunlst  Russia.  And  these,  V 
Americans  are  not  necessarily  those  JtffS^ 
ethnic  back^ounds  associate  them  \^n  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

In  Forest  Hills.  N.T..  where  I  reside  Ova 
Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs  Church  will  hold  "The 
Agape  of  the  Captive  Nations."  The  Invita- 
tion to  the  Agape  says  concerning  the  Cap- 
tive Nations — "They  are  captives  of  atheists; 
it  may  be  called  the  Iron  Curtain  or  the 
Bamboo  Curtain,  but  It  Is  always  the  curtain 
of  antl-Chrlst.  How  many  s\iffer  behind  It, 
only  Ood  knows.  We  know  they  can  help 
themselves  only  by  denjrtng  Christ." 

If  we  are  to  regard  and  understand  the 
n.S.SJt.  as  our  enemy  and  not  as  our  com- 
patriot In  coexistence  then  we  must  realize 
that  our  most  powerful  weapon  against  the 
U.SjS.R.  must  be  the  securing  of  the  full  and 
complete  cooperation  and  help  of  our  friends 
behind  the  red  ciirtalns — the  captive  na- 
tions. "Know  thine  enemy"  U  only  part  of 
the  struggle — we  must  also  know  our  friends. 
The  special  conunlttee  should  help  consider- 
ably In  correcting  the  prevalent,  deplorable 
lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  captive 
nations. 

I  look  forward  to  and  urge  a  speedy  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  14. 
Respectfully. 

John  H.  Roberts. 


Mat  17.  1963. 
Hon.  Congressfnan  D.  J.  Flood. 
House  Office  Building, 
^Washington,  DC: 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  my  letter  sent 
to  Congressman  Howard  W.  Smftb  In  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  special  Captive 
Nations  Conunlttee: 

Very  Honorable  Congressman  SicrrH:  I 
urge  you  to  submit  House  Resolutions  14  and 
15  (the  Flood  and  Derwlnskl  resolutions  re- 
spectively) for  a  general  discussion  and  a 
vote  In  your  commltee. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  si>ectal  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"I  thank  you  In  advance  for  your  consid- 
eration, and  past  support  toward  this  matter. 

"Wishing  you,  and  Congressman  Flood  the 
best  luck." 
Truly. 

Dr.  V.  Cazakjian. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  tkxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Soviet 
military  bckse  In  Cuba,  with  thousands 
of  Russian  troope  at  the  ready  and  mis- 
siles pointed  at  the  heart  of  our  country 
poees  no  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  those  who  say  it  does 
are  warmongers  and  a  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  A  threat  by  Dicta- 
tor Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  to  New 
Guinea.  10.000  miles  away  from  the 
United  States,  is  so  serious  we  would  be 
willing  to  Ko  to  war  to  protect  Australian 
interest*  there.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
not  my  statements.  This  is  the  stated 
position  of  the  Kermedy  administraUon. 
Sure  it  is  confusing.  It  is  downright 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  typical  of  the  amaz- 
ing, zigzagging,  "no  policy"  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  meeting  the  Communist  threat 
rid  peace. 

e  are  indebted  to  the  President's 
hlElily  placed  adviser  on  foreign  affairs. 
Averell  Harriman,  for  the  latest  E>osi- 
tion  refiarding  New  Guinea.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  today's  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out  the  utter 
irresponsibility  of  the  Kennedy  foreign 
policies: 

Now   We'll  Fight 

There  are  a  number  of  appcu'ent  Ironies 
In  Averell  Harrlman's  announcement  In 
Australia  that  the  United  States  will  fight 
to  defend  Australia's  stake  In  New  Oulnea 
If  an  attack  Ls  made  on  the  territory.  The 
only  aspiring  Imperialist  In  the  southwest 
Pacific  Is  Mr.  Sukarno,  of  Indonesia,  who 
recently  grabbed  the  western  half  of  the 
Island  from  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Harriman.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  mentions 
U.S.  commitments  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  under  the  Anzus  Pact,  stating  that 
If  trouble  arose  over  New  Guinea  the  three 
countries  would  be  "In  It  together." 

We  can  think  of  three  peculiarities  about 
this  display  of  belligerent  Intent.  First.  If 
the  United  States  Is  thinking  of  fighting 
to  defend  Its  own  or  the  security  Interests 
of  its  allies,  what  about  Cuba?  It  is  an 
advanced  Soviet  military  base  90  miles  away 
from  the  United  States,  and.  vmder  various 
military  agreements  related  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  we  have  ample 
cause  to  resort  to  nxllltary  action  right  In 
our  own  front  yard  any  time  we  are  In 
the  mood  to  work  up  a  fight. 

But.  no.  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  Wash- 
ington principals  aren't  Interested  They 
think  it  more  logical  to  shop  for  action 
about  10.000  miles  away  from  Washington 
If  they  are  obliged  to  do  so  at  all. 

The  second  oddity  Is  that  Mr.  Harrlman's 
threat  is  addressed  to  Sukarno  and  he  would 
be  in  no  position  to  threaten  Australia  In 
eastern  New  Oulnea  If  the  United  States 
had  not  Installed  him  In  western  New  Oulnea 
after  easing  out  the  Dutch.  This  was  done 
with  an  assist  from  the  United  Nations 
after  the  details  had  been  worked  out  by 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  a  retired  American 
diplomat. 

The  squeeze  was  put  on  the  Dutch  by 
refusing     them     transit     rights     for     arms. 


troops,  and  transport  at  American  bases  and 
airports,  repudiating  agreements  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration.  Harriman  now 
emphasizes  America's  duties  under  her 
Anzus  treaty  obligations,  but  Holland  was 
an  ally  In  NATO  and  no  sentiment  was 
wasted  on  Its  betrayal. 

The  third  Irony  Is  that  Harrlman's  rep- 
utation In  the  Far  East,  such  as  it  is.  is 
less  that  of  being  a  stout  defender  against 
aggression  than  as  a  promoter  of  appease- 
ment. It  was  he  who  worked  out  the 
formula  which  hitched  the  pro-Western, 
Communist,  and  neutralist  camps  in  Laos 
to  a  coalition  on  the  troika  model.  Instead 
of  producing  neutralism  and  peace,  this 
arrangement  has  enabled  the  Communist 
Pathet  Lao  to  grab  ever  larger  chunks  of 
the  country.  Here  again,  our  friends,  the 
troops  of  General  Nosavan.  were  sold  out  to 
the  enemy. 

But  in  what's  left  of  New  Oulnea  Mr 
Harriman  Is  ready  to  take  his  stand.  Why 
has  principle  suddenly  become  so  all-fired 
Important  In  this  improbable  spot  when  It 
is  regarded  as  of  no  consequence  any  place 
else? 


TFX  Controversy  Stirs  Additional  Com- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recent 
expert  witnesses  before  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
have  helped  focus  national  attention  on 
the  basic  issue  Involved  in  this  hearing: 
"Does  the  TFX  award  as  directed  from 
the  Pentagon  provide  our  country  with 
the  desired  objective  of  getting  the  best 
available  plane  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer?"  Or,  "Were  factors 
other  than  low  cost  and  top  performance 
involved  in  this  decision?" 

New  stories  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  Jerry  Landauer,  in  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Evening  Star  by  Allen  M.  Smythe. 
and  in  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
by  Clark  MoUentioff  provide  some  inter- 
esting data  on  these  questions.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  many  addi- 
tional segments  of  our  national  press 
as  well  as  our  radio-TV  news  media  are 
now  reporting  to  their  constituents  the 
day-by-day  accoimts  of  the  testimony 
before  the  so-called  McClellan  commit- 
tee. Inasmuch  as  this  matter  involves 
the  largest  single  contract  which  any 
Government  in  world  history  ever  let  to 
any  company,  I  think  it  is  well  that  more 
and  more  of  our  citizens  are  having  all 
of  the  facts  and  factors  made  available 
to  them.  After  all,  this  is  the  publics 
business — to  the  extent,  in  fact,  of  a 
probable  $7  billion. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country,  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  three  news  stories 
alluded  to  in  these  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  24,  1963] 

Former  Detxnsk  Official  Suspects  Politics 

Had  Role  in  TFX  Awabd;   Urges  Inquirt 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington. — Defense  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  undergoing  Increasingly  rough  treat- 
ment In  the  TFX  hearings  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Is  ciurently  pictured  there  as  a  man  willing 
to  Ignore  hard  facts  when  they  faU  to  sup- 
port what  is  being  described  as  a  politically 
inspired  decision. 

On  top  of  earlier  testimony  by  General 
Accounting  Office  officials  that  Mr.  McNamara 
substituted  undocumented  "rough  Judg- 
ment" for  the  findings  of  subordinates  sup- 
posedly schooled  In  the  Intricacies  of  buying 
multl-bllUon-dollar  weapons  systems.  Sen- 
ate investigators  are  being  urged  to  find  out 
whether  portioios  of  the  960  billion  annuel 
defense  budget  are  "being  used  politically  to 
Insure  the  reelection  of  the  (Kennedy) 
administration." 

MR.    TFX    urges    INQUIBT 

The  source  of  the  urging  Is  a  former  De- 
fense Department  official,  A_  W.  Blackburn, 
who  was  chairman  of  a  Pentagon  TFX  task 
force  group  last  year  and  was  known  In  the 
department  as  "Mr.  TFX."  He  Joined  the 
Pentagon  in  November  1969.  after  receiving 
a  master's  degree  In  aeronautical  engineering 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  working  as  a  test  pilot  for  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation.  Inc. 

Senator  McClellan 's  Investigators  haven't 
yet  found,  and  don't  expect  to  find,  docu- 
mentation tor  Mr.  Blackburn's  suspicion  of 
political  motivation.  Nor  did  the  former 
Pentagon  aide  provide  any  documentation. 
But  he  said,  'It  was  clear  to  all  those  In- 
volved that  the  decision  could  not  In  any 
way  be  associated  with  the  merits  oif  the 
two  proposals  for  the  TFX  contract  on  either 
an  operational,  technical,  management,  or 
cost  basis."  Thus,  by  Inference,  high-level 
policy  consideration  played  a  role  In  the 
selection.  By  policy  consideration,  Mr. 
Blackburn  made  It  clear  he  meant  the  dis- 
tribution of  Jobs  generated  by  the  $7  bUlion 
TFX  program. 

Mr.  Blackburn  t<rid  ttie  Senate  Investiga- 
tions subcommittee  he  quit  the  Pentagon 
earlier  than  Intended  because  he  believed 
that  Mr.  McNamara,  In  order  to  Justify  his 
selection  of  General  Dynamics  Corp.  as  de- 
velopment contractor  for  the  TFX  fighter- 
bomber,  was  ready  to  rely  on  data  gathered 
only  after  the  selection  was  already  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  Blackburn  testified  that  after  Senate 
investigators  began  Inquiring  Into  the  Mc- 
Namara decision,  which  was  announced  last 
November,  the  Defense  Secretary  began  plan- 
ning his  scheduled  rebuttal  testimony  by 
means  ot  a  war  game.  E&rlj  In  March  he 
established  a  six-man  "red"  team,  on  which 
Mr.  Blackburn  served,  to  gather  all  the 
arguments  for  choosing  Boeing  Co.  as  TFX 
contractor,  and  a  "blue"  team  to  marshal  the 
case  for  General  Dynamics. 

On  hecu-lng  this.  Senator  Curtis,  Repub- 
lican of  Nebraska,  snorted  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara seemed  to  think  he  was  "In  a  kind 
of  sporting  contest  with  Congress." 

Mr.  Blackburn  said,  "The  idea  that  a  re- 
evaluatlon  of  certain  selected  items  in  the 
design  proposals  could  be  realistically  veri- 
fied without  several  weeks'  Intensive  review 
by  a  large  team  of  unbiased  experts,  and 
without  working  with  both  contractors,  was 
professionally  repugnant  to  the  members 
of  the   "red"  team." 

General  Dynamics  Is  developing  and  ex- 
pects to  assemble  the  planned  production 
order  of  1,700  TFX  planes  at  Its  Port  Worth 
division;  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corp.,  which  is  assocUted  with  General  Dy- 
namics In  the  project,  works  out  of  Long 
Island  In  New  York.  Boeing  would  have  per- 
formed the  bulk  of  Its  work  at  Wichita. 
Many,   If   not  most,   ot  the  subcontractors 


would  be  the  same  no  matter  which  concern 
was  prime  contractor. 

m'namara   defends  choice 

Mr.  McNamara  has  swwn  to  the  sub- 
committee that  no  factor  except  probable 
cost  and  technical  superiority  prompted  him 
to  choose  General  Djrnamlcs.  Mr.  McNamara 
kept  President  Kennedy  advised  of  the  de- 
sign competition  and  checked  with  the  Pres- 
ident before  announcing  his  choice  last  No- 
vember 24. 

Since  the  start  of  the  McClellan  hearings 
Mr.  McNamara's  men  have  kept  close  watch 
on  the  General  Dynamics  progress.  Roger 
Lewis,  president  of  General  Dynamics,  has 
been  asked  to  brief  Defense  officials  month- 
ly; the  first  status  briefing  late  In  April  was 
attended  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckert, 
Navy  Secretary  Korth,  Admiral  Anderson, 
soon  to  step  down  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  General  LeMay,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff.  The  two  military  men  had  recom- 
mended selection  of  Boeing  because  they 
were  convinced  its  design  promised  distinct 
operational  advantages. 

The  Pentagon  hasn't  responded  yet  to  sug- 
gestions by  subcommittee  members  to  deter 
final  selection  of  a  contractor  until  Boeing 
has  had  a  chance  to  match  a  prototype  TFX 
In  flight  with  that  being  developed  by  Gen- 
eral Dynamics.  The  Pentagon  hasn't  Indi- 
cated to  Senator  McClellan  whether  It 
might  consider  test  flight  competition  If  the 
subcommittee  Insists;  Mr.  McNamara's 
spokesmen  are  saying',  however,  that  the 
Idea  Is  Impractical. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 
May  24,  1963) 

Status  of  TFX  Believed  Growing  Doubtful  : 
New  Factors  Cited 

(By  Allen  M.  Smythe) 

Many  budget-minded  Members  of  Congress 
believe  the  controversial  TFX  fighter  plane 
will  never  complete  Its  development  stage. 
They  expect  this  weapon  system  to  be  placed 
In  the  doubtful  completion  status  now  occu- 
pied by  Nlke-Zeus,  the  RS-70  bomber,  and 
the  second  atomic  alro-aft  carrier. 

Several  new  factors  tend  to  confirm  this 
viewpoint.  Among  these  Is  a  growing  belief 
In  Congress  that  this  Nation  possesses  an 
"overkill"  potential  that  Is  both  unnecessary 
and  expensive.  Also,  many  believe  that  these 
new  proposed  tactical  fighters  will  cost  well 
beyond  the  present  estimate  of  W.6  billion. 
alternatives  seen 

The  excellent  jxerformance  of  the  present 
F4C  tactical  fighter  and  the  possibUlty  of 
further  improvement  that  may  extend  its 
usefvil  life  several  years  beyond  its  planned 
active  service  has  made  Its  Impression.  Some 
new  classified  developments,  now  under  In- 
tensive study,  could  become  operative  In  the 
next  5  years  and  greatly  reduce  the  need  for 
the  compromised  TFX. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  recently  said 
that  many  of  our  major  weapons  systems  cost 
300  percent  above  the  original  estimate  and 
contract  price.  Some  were  canceled,  but 
others  were  completed  because  the  only  alter- 
nate was  no  weapons  and  a  bankrupt 
contractor. 

Representative  George  Mahon,  chairman 
of  the  powerful  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  supports  Mr.  McNamara  by 
stating:  "It  Is  vital  to  have  accurate  costing 
before  any  firm  contract  Is  Issued." 

He  points  out  the  situation  of  the  RS-70, 
2.000-mlle-per-hour,  all-steel  bomber  whose 
belated  estimates  showed  such  heavy  costs 
that  It  was  reduced  to  a  $1 J  bUUon  contract 
for  testing  three  prototypes  by  last  Decem- 
ber. It  Is  now  a  year  behind  schedule,  with 
the  extra  monthly  development  expenditures 
losing  none  of  their  momentum. 

CALLS  FOR  BUDOKT  CUT 

Senator  Btrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Ccanmlttee, 


has  asked  the  administration  to  reduce  the 
defense  budget. 

Several  Republican  Senators  have  called 
attention  to  suggestions  of  a  910  billion  de- 
fense budget  cut  by  a  retired  general  who 
has  had  considerable  diplomatic  experience. 
He  thought  that  present  defense  spending 
should  be  around  that  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. The  general's  name  Is  Dwlght 
Elsenhower. 

A  new  report  "A  strategy  for  American 
Security,"  prepared  by  seven  science  profes- 
sors, proposed  to  Congress  and  the  Executive 
Department  a  922  billion  reduction  In  the 
1964  military  budget.  It  received  scwne  at- 
tention because  their  survey  showed  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  scientists  and 
engineers  were  engaged  In  "wasteful  war 
effort." 

Many  Navy  and  Air  Force  officials  have 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  final  TFX 
design  to  Congress.  General  Dynamics  was 
given  a  letter  contract,  considered  the  most 
tentative  of  contractual  agreements.  It  con- 
tains a  clause  for  a  6-month  period  In  which 
to  issue  a  formal  development  or  production 
contract.  Congress  will  have  an  annual  re- 
view of  the  project. 

[From   Minneapolis   Morning   Tribune,   May 

27,  1963) 

PoLrncAL  Role  of  TFX  Firms  Under  Probe 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

MINNEAPOLIS     TRIBUNE     STAFF     CX5RRESPONDENT 

Washington,  D.C. — The  TFX  Investigation 
has  turned  to  evidence  of  political  activity  of 
the  General  Dynamlcs-Gnimman  combine 
and  Indications  of  White  House  Involvement 
In  the  multlbllllon-dollar  fighter  plane 
contract. 

Chairman  John  L.  McCuellan,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  has  ordered  a  full  In- 
vestigation of  the  political  activities  of  the 
Grumman  Engineering  Corp.,  which  Is  asso- 
ciated with  General  Dynamics  Corp.  In  the 
bidding  on  the  96.5  billion  program.  Repub- 
licans have  said  It  appears  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  the  defense  contractors  may  violate 
the  law. 

While  the  investigation  of  political  con- 
tributions and  some  questionable  activity  by 
General  Dynamics  and  Grvmiman  was  receiv- 
ing more  attention,  there  were  these  other 
developments: 

1.  Albert  W.  Blackburn,  an  aeronautical 
engineer  who  was  Mr.  TFX  In  the  office  of  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara,  testified 
that  the  award  to  General  Djmamlcs  could 
not  be  Justified  on  the  merits  of  operational, 
technical  or  cost  basis. 

He  ^Id  It  could  only  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  some  "broad,  high-level  policy  deci- 
sion" by  McNamara  or  the  White  House. 

2.  A  newspaper  correspondent,  Seth  Kan- 
tor,  testified  that  high  ofllclal  sources  told 
him  prior  to  October  24  that  the  contract 
would  be  given  to  General  Dynamics. 

This  was  more  than  2  weeks  before  the 
Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board  made  Its 
unanimous  recommendation  that  the  con- 
tract go  to  the  Boeing  Co. 

3.  Blackburn  testified  that  early  this  year 
McNamara  established  a  large  Pentagon  team 
to  develop  new,  after-the-fact  data  to  support 
the  award  of  the  contract  to  General  Dy- 
namics last  November. 

There  Is  testimony  In  the  record  that  at 
least  one  military  officer  was  urged  to  change 
his  story  to  support  McNamara's  decision. 

In  the  sharpest  criticism  expressed  yet  In 
the  3  months  of  hearings,  McClellan  said 
the  testimony  to  this  point  carries  Implica- 
tions that  McNamara's  decision  represented 
a  total  disregard  of  exhaustive  studies  and 
evalxiatlons  that  had  resulted  In  the  recom- 
mendations for  Boeing. 

McClellan  said  the  record  shows  that 
"someone  is  lying"  In  connection  with  clr- 
cvunstances  surrounding  the  TFX  decision. 
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Senator  Kami.  Mundt.  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  said  testimony  that  the  contract 
was  "In  the  bac"  tor  General  Dynamics  last 
October  Indicates  "the  Pentagon  people  have 
foisted  on  this  committee  and  on  this  coun- 
try •  •  •  a  •?  billion  deception  because  this 
makes  a  fraud  of  the  whole  source  selection 
process  "• 

The  McClellan  subcommittee  has  estab- 
lished that  the  memorandum  of  Justification 
McNamara  signed  last  November  21  In  con- 
nection with  the  contract  was  filled  with 
errors.  The  Pentagon  has  admitted  "a  little 
slipup"  on  figures  purported  to  be  the  per- 
formance ratings  ot  the  Oeneral  Dynamics 
version  of  TFX. 

McCXBxait  also  charges  that  McNamara 's 
initial  Justifications  Included  figures  with 
errors  of  such  magnitude  as  $77  million.  932 
million,  and  $29  million. 

The  Source  Selection  Board  was  unanimous 
In  its  recommendations  for  Boeing  on  the 
basis  of  a  superior  performance  rating,  and 
a  price  that  was  lower  by  more  than  9100 
million.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay,  Air  Fy>rce  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  Adm.  George  Anderson.  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  concurred  that  Boeing's 
proposal  represented  a  better  plane  at  a 
better  price. 

McNaznara  took  the  position  that  he  could 
disregard  the  Boeing  low  bid  because  Boeing 
bad  not  submlttsd  realistic  cost  figures. 
Boeing  had  submitted  elaborate  reports  on 
Its  coet  studies  supported  by  a  depth  of 
"back  up"  material,  but  was  never  chal- 
lenged by  McNamara  or  others  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

When  tie  General  Accounting  Office  asked 
McNamari  for  oost  studies  to  support  his 
view.  McVamara  admitted  he  had  none.  He 
said  he  Diade  a  "rough  Judgment"  on  the 
decision,  and  had  no  figures  except  those  In 
his  head. 

The  comptroller  general,  Joseph  Campbell, 
said  this  was  not  proper  documentation  for 
a  decision  on  the  largest  contract  let  since 
World  War  n.  and  that  It  was  Impossible  to 
conduct  an  audit  on  figures  In  someone's 
head. 

McNamara  has  said  the  General  Dynamics 
plane  has  "greater  commonality"  of  pcui« 
In  the  Navy  and  Air  Porce  versions,  and  he 
contends  that  Boeing  has  produced  what  Is 
In  essence  two  planes — one  for  the  Air  Force 
and  one  for  the  Navy. 

On  this  point,  the  Navy's  top  aeronautical 
•Dglneer  said  McNamara's  view  on  "com- 
mnnaltty"  Is  "poppyoock." 

General  Dynamics  has  over  83  percent 
Identical  parts  In  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
version,  and  the  basic  Boeing  proposal  has 
60  percent  Identical  parts  and  about  20 
percent  similar  parts. 


Moaiit  Rothmore  Opcot  New  VisHort 
Ceaier 


ESCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  impressive  monu- 
ments is  the  Mount  Rushmore  "Shrine 
of  Democracy"  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota. 

This  great  mountain  carving  depict- 
ing the  faces  of  Washington.  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  visited 
by  some  1 ,209,364  persons  last  year.  This 
placed  It  22d  out  of  191  points  of  interest 


in  the  national  park  system  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  visitors. 

Although  I  have  viewed  this  magnifi- 
cent shrine  on  numerotis  occasions,  I 
never  failed  to  be  moved  by  the  simple 
majesty  of  these  great  stone  carvings. 
During  these  times  of  turbulence  and 
tension,  I  believe  that  any  American  who 
has  the  opportunity  to  visit  Mount  Rush- 
more  will  find  his  faith  and  his  spirit 
strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  9,  1963,  a  new 
visitors  center  will  be  opened  at  Mount 
Rushmore  as  a  part  of  the  National  Park 
Service  Mission  66  expansion  program. 
Additional  Interpretive  facilities  and  new 
conveniences  will  also  be  provided  for 
visitors  to  the  shrine. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  Invite  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress  and  their  con- 
stituents to  inspect  this  new  development 
and  to  enjoy  the  inspiration  of  Mount 
Rushmore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brochure  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Mount  Rush- 
more  National  Memorial  Society  an- 
nouncing the  June  9  open  house  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
moumt    rushmorb   national    mzmoeial,    s. 

Dax.,  Visitor  Centbi — Opkn  House,  JuKC 

9.  1963 

WVLCOME 

The  National  Park  Service,  which  admin- 
isters Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
and  the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
So^ety  of  Black  Hills,  welcome  you  to  the 
manorial  and  Invite  you  to  Idspect  the  new 
visitor  center  at  open  house.  June  9,  1963. 
MTiMnow  es 

Mission  66  Is  a  10-year  conservation, 
development,  and  Improvement  program  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  was  launched 
In  1956  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  In 
1966,  the  golden  anniversary  year  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

This  program  proposes  to  so  develop,  staff, 
and  Improve  the  areas  managed  by  the  Na- 
tlcmal  Park  Service  as  to  permit  their  wisest 
use.  maximum  enjoyment  and  understanding 
for  those  who  use  them,  and  maximum  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  historic 
resources  which  give  these  areas  their  dis- 
tinction. 

DrvTLOPuarr  at  mount  acsHMOSE  national 

MEMOUAL 

The  memorial's  central  location  and  acces- 
slbUlty  by  several  major  roads,  and  because 
It  lies  near  highly  traveled  highways  serving 
Teliowstone.  Grand  Teton,  and  other  heavily 
visited  national  parks,  make  It  an  outstand- 
ing attracUon  In  the  Black  Hills.  In  19«2 
total  visits  to  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  were  1.209.364,  ranking  the  area 
3ad  in  yearly  vUlts  out  of  191  In  the 
National  Park  System. 

Each  year  Increasing  numbers  of  visitors 
come  to  the  memorial  to  stand  and  contem- 
plate the  greatness  of  our  land  and  to  leave 
refreshed  and  comforted — ready  to  face  once 
more  th^  challenges  of  this  age. 

This  steady  Increase  of  visitors  to  areas  of 
the  national  park  system  has  created  condi- 
tions which  threaten  the  preservation  and 
continued  use  of  recreational  and  Inspira- 
tional facilities.  To  provide  better  facilities 
and  visitor  services  while  avoiding  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  heavy  use  and  to  accomplish 
Jhe  aim  of  preservation — for  the  "use  and 
enjoyment  of  future  generations" — the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  Initiated  a  long-range 
program  at  Mount  Rushmore. 


At  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial, 
Mission  M  wiU  provide  increased  interpre- 
tive facilities  and  new  physical  facilities  for 
visitors  to  the  memorial.  Development  un- 
der this  djmamlc  prog^ta  began  at  Mount 
Rushmore  in  1967  wltn  the  construction  of 
concession  buildings;  a  350-car  parking  lot; 
a  750-seat  amphitheater,  and  employee  hous- 
ing. Subsequent  development  has  brought 
improvement  in  the  Horse  Thief  LAke  Road; 
an  Improved  water  and  sanitation  system; 
additional  employee  housing  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  visitor  center  on  Doane 
Mountain. 

From  the  new  visitor  center  the  visitor  can 
obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the  gigantic 
sculpture,  and  In  this  newly  constructed  fa- 
cility he  may  also  take  advantage  of  the  In- 
terpretative program,  obtain  Information  in 
the  lobby,  or  find  clean  rest  rooms. 

As  additional  construction  takes  place 
within  the  memorial,  a  museum,  memorial 
view  terrace,  additional  parking  facilities, 
and  a  utility  building  will  round  out  the 
development  program  providing  the  visitor 
with  greater  administrative.  Interpretive,  and 
protective  facilities,  thereby  making  his  vis- 
it to  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  a 
more  enjoyable  experience. 

The  completion  of  Mission  66  at  Mount 
Rushmore  wUl  assist  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice In  accomplishing  the  memorial's  mission 
which  Is  "to  commemorate  the  achievements 
of  the  four  Presidents  represented  In  the 
sculptured  memorial,  thus  stimulating  a 
deeper  regard  for  the  principles  of  American 
democracy  which  they  represented." 

This  open  house  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  UJB.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Society  of  Black  HUls. 


Red  ColUpte  a  Catactrophe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  soxtth  cabouna 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  imiTED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  find  most  interesting  the 
studies  which  are  being  conducted  under 
grants  from  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  A  very  Interesting 
article  on  this  subject  has  been  written 
by  Miss  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  entitled 
"Red  Collapse  a  Catastrophe."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Red  Collapse  a  "Catastiophc" 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Washington — "The  breakup  of  the  Rus- 
sian Conununlst  empire  today  would  doubt- 
less be  conducive  to  freedom,  but  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  catastrophic  for  world 
order  than  was  the  breakup  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Empire  In  1918." 

This  astonishing  conclusion,  that  It  would 
not  be  In  American  Interest  for  the  Red  bloc 
to  collapse,  was  actually  reached  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer.  They  are 
the  words  of  Walter  Mill  is  as  part  of  a  re- 
port for  the  government  costing  us  $20,000. 

Minis  pictures  what  faces  us  in  the  fu- 
ture by  saying:  "In  a  completely  poUced 
world."  the  American  Revolution  of  1776 
"would  be  suppressed,  as  was  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  with  aU  the  global  forces  of  law 
and  order  cooperating." 
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Heaven  help  any  freedom  fighters  of  the 
future  with  such  •»  world  army  around. 

The  MillU  study  was  paid  for  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  con- 
troversial government  bxireau  seeking  to 
transfer  American  weaponry  to  the  Inter- 
national Disarmament  Organization.  MilUs' 
pompous  title  In  his  study  on  "The  Political 
Control  of  an  International  Police  Force"  Is 
"Director  of  the  Study  of  War  as  an  In- 
stitution, Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  Fund  for  the  Republic."  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  Strange  McNamara  Is 
a  founding  member  and  annual  contributor 
to  this  center.  , 

This  project,  undertaken  by  the  Peswe  Re- 
search Institute  In  Washington,  is  one  of  18 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Disarmament 
Agency  as  of  April  10,  totaling  about  $2 
million.  Minis'  study  appears  In  the  second 
voliune  of  this  report  entitled,  "Quis  Custo- 
dlet,"  which  for  the  benefit  of  us  nonellte, 
apparently  means,  "Wholl  control  what?" 
The  loose  translation  given  on  the  docu- 
ment Is:  "Controlling  the  Police  In  a  Dis- 
armed World." 

'MUlis'  thesis  is  that  the  existence  of  the 
Soviet  slave  empire  is  a  necessity  for  the 
"world  ortler."  He  writes:  "One  might  say 
that  If  the  Soviet  empire  did  not  exist,  some- 
thing would  have  to  be  created  to  fulfill  its 
role  In  the  world  order." 

The  Implication  Is  that  It  should  be 
American  policy  to  Join  the  United  Nations 
In  crushing  any  revolt  In  the  Ukraine,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  or  any  other  captive  nation, 
forcing  It  back  under  Moscow's  heel. 

"Whether  we  admit  It  to  ourselves  or  not." 
Minis  says,  "we  benefit  enormously  from  the 
capability  of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep 
law  and  order  over  the  200-inillion  odd  Rus- 
sians and  the  many  additional  millions  In 
the  satellite  states." 

We  are  supposed  to  "benefit  enormously" 
by  the  enslavement  of  these  many  millions 
of  human  beings. 

This  Is  the  most  dramatic  confirmation 
yet  of  what  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
(Democrat,  of  South  Carolina)  calls  Wash- 
ington's no-wln  policy.  It  provides  the  Ideo- 
logical Justification  for  an  American  pyolicy 
of  a  strategic  stalemate,  and  even  assuring 
defeat  of  such  freedom-loving  forces  as  the 
brave  band  of  young  Cuban  patriots  who  set 
sail  April  17.  1961  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

The  scandalous  treatise  by  Millls  admits: 
•^t  Is  In  the  first  Instance  constitutional 
change  which  Is  proposed  by  the  goal  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament." 

"Constitutional  change"  means  curbing 
Congress.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Center 
for  Democratic  Institutions — of  which  he  Is 
a  staff  member —  published  a  pamphlet  May 
27  in  which  Senators  Joseph  S.  Clarx 
(Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania)  and  J.  W.  Fitl- 
bricht  (Democrat,  of  Arkansas)  call  for  lim- 
iting the  role  of  Congress. 

"One  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,"  Millls 
goes  on,  "that  there  must  be  a  suprana- 
tional autonomous  police  power,  with  veto- 
free  soxirces  of  revenue  •  •  •  solely  responsi- 
ble to  a  supranational  political  authority." 

His  paper  meshes  perfectly  with  policy 
statements  by  our  highest  Government  offi- 
cials.    Included  are: 

"Agreements  should  explicitly  prohibit  the 
development"  of  an  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tem. Stated  by  Jerome  Welsnfr,  top  science 
aid  to  President  Kennedy,  at  the  Sixth  Pug- 
wash  Conference,  Moscow,  November  29. 
1960. 

The  United  States  should  undertake  "a 
series  of  unilateral  (disarmament)  actions 
designed  to  produce  reciprocal  action  •  •  • 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies."  Paul  Nltze,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  for  international 
security  affairs,  at  Asllomar  National  Strat- 
egy Seminar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif., 
April  24-30,  1960. 

"It  Is  therefore,  an  American  interest  to 
see  an  end  of  nationhood  as  it  has  been  his- 


torically defined."  Walt  Whitman  Rostow, 
chairman  of  the  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Board,  at  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  September  1959. 

This  approach,  which  goes  beyond  "ap- 
peasement" or  "accommodation,"  to  ac- 
tually furnishing  aid  and  comfort  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  only  makes  sense  In  the  context 
of  a  world  divided  between  two  cooperating 
dictatorships.  This  nightmarish  world,  pre- 
dicted by  George  Orwell  In  his  novel  "1984," 
would  be  ushered  In  by  the  so-called  general 
"disarmament"  treaty. 

By  aiding  socialist  consolidation  elsewhere 
In  the  world,  Washington's  Federal  planners 
see  the  road  paved  for  absolutism  at  home. 
In  their  own  hands,  of  covmse. 


John  Birchert  in  Livermore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOSNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  10,  1963,  a  John  Birch  chapter  was 
formed  in  Livermore,  Calif.,  a  city  of 
22,000  in  the  northeasterly  portion  of 
the  Ninth  Congressional  District,  which 
I  am  honored  to  represent. 

The  local  newspaper  is  the  Livermore 
Herald  and  News,  and  its  managing  edi- 
tor. Mr.  Arthur  L.  Henry,  attended  the 
formation  meeting  of  the  Livermore 
chapter  of  the  Birch  Society,  at  which 
the  speaker  was  a  Mr.  Hugh  Fine,  full- 
time  paid  coordinator  for  the  Society  in 
the  San  Francisco^Bay  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion  lately  regarding  this  con- 
troversial organization  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith,  for  the  pleasure  of  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Henry's  editorial  describ- 
ing fairly  and  objectively  this  thought- 
ful editor's  conclusions  of  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  John  Birch  Society: 
John  BntcHzxs  in  Livermohi 
If  the  John  Birch  Society  were  only  what 
It  says  it  Is — an  educational  organization 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  the  Nation's  Con- 
stitution— few  Americans  would  be  as  con- 
cerned as  they  are  about  Its  activities. 

But  about  50  Livermore  residents  heard 
with  their  own  ears  last  Friday  night  from 
Its  paid  coordinator  that  the  John  Birch 
Society,  beyond  being  an  educational  orga- 
nization. Is  a  group  of  hero  worshippers  who 
profess  to  believe  and  promote  a  mlsh-mash 
of  half  truths,  misinformation,  evangelistic 
antlcommunlsm,  support  of  dictators,  and 
character  assassination. 

Certainly  no  one  should  question  the  sin- 
cerity of  many  of  the  John  Birch  members. 
They  simply  have  to  be  sincere,  for  there  is 
little  other  explanation  for  some  of  their 
beliefs. 

But  even  vflth  its  very  best  foot  forward, 
at  its  own  meeting  trying  to  make  the  best 
possible  Impression  on  prospective  members, 
and  where  there  happened  to  be  a  minimum 
of  critical  questioning,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety dismally  failed  to  meet  Its  description 
of  Itself  as  an  educational  organization. 

The  film  which  opened  the  meeting,  an 
hour  long  outline  of  the  growth  of  commu- 
nism by  Founder  Robert  Welch,  was  con- 
sidered by  many  persons  who  saw  it  Friday 
night  a  relatively  accurate  but  somewhat 
overstated  history  of  communism. 


Many  educated  observers  will  question,  for 
example,  whether  Venezuela,  all  the  nations 
bordering  the  southern  edge  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  our  own  State  of  Hawaii,  are  ac- 
tually controlled  by  Communists,  as  Welch 
stated. 

And  his  view  that  leaders  of  the  United 
States  are  helping  the  Communist  conspir- 
acy all  they  can  by  "opposing  dictatorships 
and  calling  for  more  liberal  governments  in 
Latin  America"  will  hardly  be  supported  by  - 
Americans,  other  than  the  John  Birch  style 
of  American.  It  may  be  hard  for  persons  who 
didn't  hear  It  to  believe,  but  Welch  spe- 
cifically criticized  the  United  States  for  not 
supporting  TruJiUo  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  Birch  Society's 
selective  view  of  history,  taking  facts  that  fit 
Welch's  personal  views  to  make  his  point 
while  ignoring  other  facts.  If  Welch  were 
as  concerned  about  true  American  principles 
and  ideals  as  he  says  he  Is.  he  would  recall 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Itself  v^as  a  more  liberal  government  fight- 
ing to  free  itself  from  a  government  which 
approximated  back  In  1776  the  dictatorships 
of  today. 

The  pure  American  view  can  be  nothing 
but  support  of  people  trying  to  free  them- 
selves from  political  dictatorship,  but  since 
the  Communists  weren't  around  In  1776  and 
since  It  is  the  Communists  that  Welch  is 
fighting  he  Invented  a  new  kind  of  Ameri- 
can Ideal. 

Certainly  there  are  too  many  Communists 
Involved  in  Latin  American  revolutions,  and 
communism  in  Latin  America  surely  Is  some- 
thing to  fear.  But  the  alternative  Is  not,  as 
Welch  states,  support  of  dictators. 

It  was  the  discussion  and  comments  that 
followed  the  Welch  film  which  gave  much 
stronger  Indication  of  the  questionable  views 
of  the  society. 

Members  proudly  follow  Welch's  teaching, 
believing  that  his  13  years  of  study  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  qualify  him  to  teU 
them  what  the  facts  are  and  how  the  battle 
should  be  fought.  And  while  members  are 
permitted,  a  few  times,  not  to  take  part  In 
actions  recommended  by  Welch,  they  believe 
the  danger  from  communism  is  so  critical 
there  simply  Isn't  time  for  members  to  debate 
which  actions  should  be  taken. 

This  hardly  seems  believable  to  most  of  us, 
but  that  Is  exactly  what  the  man  said  here 
Friday  night. 

Again,  if  Welch  really  did  understand  and 
attempt  to  follow  true  American  Ideals  he 
would  know  that  the  basic  nature  of  Ameri- 
can constitutional  government  requires  a 
continual  probing  and  questioning  of  exist- 
ing government  and  possible  courses  of 
action. 

The  Birch  Society  members  are  entitled  vo 
follow  Welch's  views  If  they  wish,  but  that 
doesn't  make  them  right  in  our  mind. 

The  society's  drive  to  impeach  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren  Is  based  on  Its  belief  that 
he  has  aided,  the  Communist  conspiracy  In 
63  out  of  65  votes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  action  Is  directed  against  Warren  even 
though.  In  the  society's  view.  Justice  Hugo 
Black  has  voted  with  the  conspiracy  a  F>er- 
fect  102  out  of  102  times. 

The  explanation  that  Warren  Is  being  Im- 
peached as  a  sjmibol  of  the  Court's  "un- 
constitutional" decisions  again  is  far  short 
of  what  most  Americans  would  consider  the 
American  determination  to  dispense  Justice 
equally  and'  on  the  basis  of  a  man's  actions 
rather  than  his  opinions. 

The  fact  that  three  "Impeach  Warren" 
billboards  on  Highway  40  were  countered  by 
12  billboards  supporting  the  Chief  Justice  is 
proof,  the  man  said  it,  of  the  power  and  fi- 
nancial backing  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

The  case  against  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower,   would    be    ludicrous    were    It     not 
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that     Blrchers    apparently    I^Ueve    Welch's 
"documentation." 

Without  going  Into  a  detailed  refutation  of 
the  ridiculous  collection  of  twisted  half- 
truths  and  guilt  by  associations.  It  need  only 
be  pointed  out  that  one  plank  in  the  case 
against  Elsenhower  Is  Welch's  statement  that 
tie  never  was  a  Republican  and  was  actually 
run  for  President  In  1953  by  the  DemocraU 
who  knew  that  they  couldn't  win  with  any 
Democratic  candidate.  That's  what  the  man 
said  and  what  Blrchers  apparently  believe. 

Reasonable  men  might  question  whether 
the  John  Birch  Society  Is  even  an  educational 
organization.  One  knowledgable  Uver- 
morean  said  after  leaving  Friday  night's 
meeting  that  what  he  had  Just  experienced 
was  the  antithesis  of  education. 

A  film  frankly  designed  to  frighten  Its 
audience  was  followed  by  a  speaker  pro- 
claiming the  views  of  a  hero  whose  flaming 
•word  will  strike  down  the  enemy.  It  that 
education?  It  sounded  much  more  like  In- 
doctrination In  the  views  of  a  single  man. 
which  Is  a  far  cry  from  educating  the  people 
to  the  facts  as  they  really  are  and  an  under- 
standing of   possible  alternatives 

The  views  of  the  Birch  society  used  to  be 
more  or  less  academic  for  Llvermoreans 
But  as  of  right  now  the  opinions  and  activ- 
ities of  these  i)eople  are  of  speclflc  and  im- 
portant local  Interest. 

One  chapter  exists  In  Llvermore  now  and 
the  society  Is  openly  recruiting  members  and 
has  even  talked  of  as  many  as  400  members 
In  Llvermore  Valley. 

And  while  the  society  claims  to  be.  and 
probably  Is.  nonpoUtlcal.  Its  members  are 
encouraged  to  be  active  In  local  politics  and 
community  affairs.  In  recent  months  Llv- 
ermoreans have  seen  some  evidence  of  this 
type  of  activity:  the  questioning  of  the  pa- 
triotism of  a  school  board  candidate  and 
some  of  the  extreme  attitudes  proclaimed 
during  the  dispute  over  teaching  of  patriot- 
ism at  high  school. 

The  real  fear  that  should  be  in  the  hearts 
of  Llvermoreans  now  Is  that  the  political  ac- 
tivity of  Individual  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers will  manifest  Itself  here  as  it  has  In 
other  communities.  A  growing  community 
has  problems  enough  without  having  to  go 
through  the  type  of  thing  that  happened  In 
Paradise.  Calif..  Just  to  name  one  example. 

Now.  to  be  careful  not  to  fall  Into  the 
same  kind  of  guilt  by  association  attitude 
we  accuse  the  Blrchers  of.  It  must  be  point- 
ed out  that  not  all  challenging  of  attitudes 
or  questioning  of  patriotism  here  will  neces- 
sarily be  prompted  by  the  Blrchers  and  be- 
cause their  membership  Is  secret  we  will 
know  of  none  but  the  leaders.  But  they 
are  here  and  we  must  be  wary  of  them. 

To  be  especially  fair  to  the  John  Birch 
Society,  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that 
these  comnients  are  being  published  In  a 
newspaper — and  you  all  know  about  news- 
papers. 

Time  and  again  we  were  told  last  Friday 
night  that  the  press,  magazines,  and  tele- 
vision of  the  Nation  are  controlled  by  the 
Communists.  That  Is  almost  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  constant  accusations  of  the 
Communists  thtit  we  are  the  capitalist 
press. — A.L.H. 


What  KiDd  of  a  Nat  It  He? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Frontier  seems  to  be  proceeding  with 
great  "vigah"  to  put  into  reverse  prac- 


tice President  Kennedy's  statement. 
"Ask  not  what  your  Government  can  do 
for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
Government." 

The  Harvard-trained  Frontiersmen 
are  causing  many  to  wonder  If  the  time- 
tested  virtues  of  thrift,  self-determina- 
tion and  free  enterprise  may  not  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

In    this   vein,   an   editorial    from    the 
Odessa  iTex.>  American  reprinted  in  the 
May  16.  1963,  issue  of  the  Clark  C?ounty 
•  Kans  »   Clipper  is  most  appropriate: 
What  Kind  or  a  Nut  Is  Hz? 

He  wants  to  run  his  own  business. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  doctor. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  bargains. 

He  wants   to  buy  his  own  Insurance. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  reading  matter. 

He  wants  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  contracts. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  charities 

He  wants  to  educate  his  children  as  he 
wishes. 

He  wants  to  make  his  own  Investments. 

He  wants  to  select  his  own  friends 

He  wants  to  provide  his  own  recreation. 

He  wants  to  compete  freely  In  the  market- 
place. 

He  wants  to  grow  by  his  own  effort*. 

He  wants  to  profit  from  his  own  errors. 

He  wants  to  take  part  In  the  competition 
of  Ideas. 

He  wants  to  be  a  man  of  good  will. 

What  kind  of  a  nut  Is  be?  He's  an  Ameri- 
can who  understands  and  believe*  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that's  what 
kind. 

Aren't  you  glad  you  are  too?  And  don't 
you  wonder  why  so  many  of  our  fellow 
Americans  are  trying  so  hard  to  destroy  the 
kind  of  life  that  has  made  us  the  aim  and 
the  envy  of  every  other  people  on  earth? 

The  question  Is:  What  kind  of  nuts  are 
they? 


Civil  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  OBSGOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  home  city  of  Portland,  Oreg..  con- 
tinues to  be  in  the  limelight  as  a  result 
of  the  decision  of  its  city  council  to  aban- 
don the  civil  defense  program  which  per- 
haF>s  was  one  of  the  outstanding  ones 
among  American  cities.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
troduce in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  four  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject— one  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
May  31.  1963.  one  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  June  3.  1963,  one  from  the 
June  1,  1963,  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  fourth  from  the  June  5, 
1963.  edition  of  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington.  D.C.: 

(From  the  New  York  Post  of  May  31  1963) 
Subject  rot  Debatc 

Debate  on  the  administration's  request 
for  tl7S  million  to  expand  its  shelter  pro- 
gram Is  taking  place  against  the  backdrop 
of  Oregon's  wanting  "out"  from  the  program. 

Oregonlans.  as  Senator  Wayni  Morsk  In- 
terprets the  action  of  their  State  legislature, 
considers  Ihe  civil  defense  program  sense- 
less, wasteful,  and  unrealistic.  Judging  by 
New  York's  failure   to  tap  the  civil  defense 


funds  mnde  available  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, such  sentiments  may  be  nationwide. 

Sharp  reservations  about  the  shelter  pro- 
gram are  also  reflected  In  the  staff  study  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Suboonunlttee 
which  Is  holding  hearings  on  the  adminis- 
tration's request.  It  Is  absurd  for  civil  de- 
fense officials  to  suggest  that  such  questions 
spring  from  a  reluctance  to  face  up  to  the 
facts  of  the  nuclear  age. 

As  the  staff  study  emphasizes.  Congress  as 
well  as  the  American  people  need  to  be  per- 
suaded of  the  technical  feasibility  of  a 
shelter  program.  It  Is  the  legltlnuite  doubt 
on  this  score  that  leadk  to  the  further  view 
that  the  program  might  constitute  "a  cruel 
and  dangerous  deception  on  the  American 
people  " 

The  issue  Is  real:  a  national  debate  is  In 
order. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  1.  1963] 
No  Hiding  Place 

Civil  Defense  Chief  Steuart  L.  Plttman  has 
a  thankless  assignment  In  defending  the  ad- 
ministration's tl75  million  shelter  program. 
The  program  had  Its  genesis  In  the  1961 
Berlin  crisis,  and  even  at  that  ttnxe  there 
were  grave  doubts  about  the  worth  or  wis- 
dom of  a  vast  shelter  effort.  Nothing  ha* 
happened  since  to  strengthen  the  case  for 
the  kind  of  blast  shelter  program  Mr.  Pltt- 
man is  urging;  much  has  happened  to 
weaken  It. 

The  central  objections  are  summed  up  In 
an  able  staff  study  prepared  by  Philip  W. 
Kelleher  for  the  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  IUbebt. 
of  Louisiana.  The  study  suggests  that  the 
administration  plan  for  constructing  truly 
effective  blast  shelters  is  not  feasible,  that 
the  program  could  become  a  wasteful  boon- 
doggle, and  that  there  ar*  serious  moral 
Issues  raised  by  encouragement  of  private, 
every-man-for-hlmself  shelters. 

Mr.  Plttman  understandably  rejects  the 
feasibility  argument,  citing  some  scientific 
opinion  to  support  the  validity  of  private 
shelters  and  shelter  areas  In  public  buildings. 
But  It  will  take  considerable  evidence  to 
overconie  the  opinion  to  the  contrary.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  military  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  sums  up  the  opposing  view: 

"The  100-megaton  weapon  has  invalidated 
the  civil  defense  concepts  of  yesterday.  Its 
explosion  and  the  resulting  fire  storms  would 
probably  Ignite  anything  flammable  out  to 
35  to  60  miles  from  the  center  and  In- 
cinerate or  asphyxiate  the  occupants  of 
shelters." 

The  administration  response — that  there 
are  only  six  cities  vulnerable  to  fire  storms — 
Is  not  exactly  reassuring  nor  entirely  per- 
suasive. The  fact  Is.  as  Mr.  Baldwin  stresses, 
that  In  an  age  of  the  offensive  weapon,  the 
enemy  can  nullify  all  except  "the  most  costly 
and  elaborate  attempts  to  provide  protection. 

Moreover,  there  Is  much  weight  to  the  staff 
study's  point  that  a  commitment  to  a  shelter 
program  would  be  Irreversible  and  that 
potent  economic  Interests  would  find  reasons 
wholly  unrelated  to  defense  for  favoring  a 
permanently  expanding  effort.  This  has  been 
the  melancholy  history  of  the  strategic  siir- 
plus  stockpiles.  Concerning  the  moral  ob- 
jections, much  has  been  said,  and  time  has 
given  even  more  pertinence  to  the  obser- 
vaMon  of  Thomas  E*  Murray,  former  member 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  There  is 
something  sad.  Mr.  Murray  asserted,  "about 
the  sight  of  a  great  nation  falling  back  upon 
sheer  survival  as  Its  all-consuming  purpose 
In  history.  Such  a  morbid  preoccupation 
reflects  a  bankruptcy  of  lucid,  political 
thought." 

In  Oregon,  the  State  legislature  has  voted 
to  abolish  the  civil  defense  program.  The 
city  of  Portland — long  hailed  as  a  model  by 
civil  defense  officials — made  the  same  deci- 
sion earlier.  This,  It  seems  to  \u,  reflects  a 
growing  awareness  that  the  kind  of  civil 
defense    plans    Mr.    Plttman    Is   offering   are 
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obsolete.  More  and  more  Americans  seem 
unwilling  to  Invest  millions  to  buy  the  Illu- 
sion but  not  the  reality  of  secxwlty.  It  will 
take  some  powerful,  and  plausible  persua- 
sion to  demonstrate  that  a  backyard  shelter 
really  offers  a  hiding  place. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  June  3, 
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I   Wamt   Some   Answers 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Every  time  the  weight  of  accumulated  evi- 
dence persuades  me  that  mass  Insanity  la 
the  principal  product  of  our  society,  along 
flickers  a  faint  ray  or  hope  that  perhaps 
this  gloomy  conviction  Is  stlU  a  mite 
premat\ire. 

Until  recently,  for  example,  old  slack- 
jawed,  bewildered,  put-upon  Boobus  Ameri- 
cans would  endure  any  Indignity  at  the 
hands  of  his  governing  officials  If  only  they 
took  the  precaution  of  first  scaring  him 
with  a  Bolshevik  bogeyman. 

Any  taxpayer  with  mother  wit  enough  to 
wonder  Just  what  well  find  on  the  moon 
that's  worth  the  multlbllllon  tab.  was 
always  coldly  Informed  that  if  we  dldnt, 
the  Russians  would. 

There    are    some    heartening    signs    that 
this    allpurpose    nonanswer    may    have    had. 
It,  however. 

A  notable  straw  In  the  wind  was  the 
action  of  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  City  Council, 
which  abolished  the  city's  civil  defense  or- 
ganization. Heartened  by  this  demonstra- 
tion that  the  cries  of  a  Jobless  bureaucrat 
were  not  necessarily  fatal,  the  Oregon 
Legislature  voted  to  perform  the  same  hu- 
manitarian function  with  respect  to  the 
State  civil  defense  machine. 

Now,  as  If  my  cup  wasnt  slopping  over 
already,  a  House  committee  has  asked  some 
searching  and  embarrassing  questions  about 
a  IITS  million  fallout  shelter  program  the 
Kennedy  brothers  are  urging  upon  us.  The 
questions,  which  were  posed  In  a  study  by 
the  staff  of  a  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee, seem  siu-e  to  provoke  mature 
debate  on  the  feasibility  of  sheltering  large 
numbers  of  Americans  from  radioactive  fall- 
out following  nuclear  war. 

Simple  arithmetic  proves  that  any  shelter 
program  large  enough  to  be  meaningful  will 
cost  uncounted  billions  of  borrowed  dollars. 
Like  the  astronomical  spenders  In  the  space 
agency,  the  civil  defense  chape  follow  th© 
inexorable  rule  of  keeping  first  estimates  low 
enough  to  sucker  Congress  Into  authorizing 
some  colossal  lunacy,  knowing  they  can  al- 
ways get  more  once  a  program  Is  bom  and 
thus  Is  automotlcally  endowed^wlth  bureau- 
cratic inunortallty. 

Moreover,  mass  sheltering  will  mean  mass 
management  by  a  large  number  of  persons, 
most  of  whom  will  turn  out  to  be  the  sort 
of  dolts  and  petty  tyrants  one  would  expect 
to  enjoy  prancing  around  In  headgear  of  no 
earthly  utility  to  anyone  except  a  bedfast 
Invalid.  I  think  It  can  be  accepted  that  any- 
once  who  voluntarily  wears  a  brassard  does 
ao  in  hope  that  whatever  frail  authority  It 
confers  will  some  day  enable  him  to  compel 
some  superior  mortal  to  do  his  bidding. 

Olven  a  choice  of  living  under  the  orders 
of  such  a  den  mother  for  2  weeks  in  a  dun- 
geon or  of  perishing  decently  In  some  rous- 
ing fireworks  display,  any  person  with  char- 
acter and  Intellectual  stabUlty  would  unhes- 
itatingly choose  the  latter. 

Before  these  warrens  are  authorized  by 
Congress.  Id  like  to  know  If  they  are  to  be 
segregated  or  Integrated?  Co-ed  or  not? 
Win  an  unlucky  prisoner  be  permitted  to 
bring  along  a  Jug  of  old  coffin  varnish  to 
wash  down  the  pemlcan?  Or  will  the  WCTU, 
the  NAACP  and  all  the  white  supremr.cy 
councils  trade  away  whatever  rights  I  mny 
still  have?  How  about  praying  In  these  GI 
shelters — required  or  forbidden? 

And.  since  the  preservation  of  the  species 


is  the  intent  of  the  program,  will  the  func- 
tionary with  the  armband  and  the  white 
enameled  fixture  on  his  head  permit,  er, 
romance?  Or  will  be  ban  It?  Or  possibly, 
Insist  on  It? 

Before  they   lock  me  up  In  one  of  their 
dratted  sewers  I  want  to  have  some  answers. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 

5,  1963] 

Shelters — A  Cruel  Deception? 

An  Index  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In 
today  can  be  found  In  the  Hamburg  fire- 
storm of  July  24,  1943. 

On  that  date  the  British  dropped  a  mere 
2,400  tons  of  conventional  explosives  on  the 
German  port  city.  But  the  consequences  for 
Hamburg  were  catastrophic. 

These  first  bombs  knocked  out  the  water 
mains.  On  succeeding  days  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  small  fire  bombs  were  dropped  and 
these  were  followed  by  more  blockbusters — 
8,000  tons  in  all.  The  chief  Intelligence  of- 
ficer In  our  London  Embassy,  James  R.  New- 
man, reported  as  follows: 

"We  got  a  phencmienon  that  man  had  never 
seen  before,  except  perhaps  In  prehistory. 
Fires  Joined  together  In  a  radius  of  3  miles. 
Hot  gasses  rose,  while  surrounding  cool  air 
was  pulled  In  and  acted  as  a  bellows.  Sev- 
enty thousand  of  Hamburg's  100.000  trees 
splintered  to  earth;  250,000  dwelling  units 
out  of  556.000  were  completely  destroyed. 
The  fire  lasted  for  7  days.  Temperatxires 
flared  to  1,400  and  1,800  degrees  so  that  the 
bricks  themselves  actually  bvu-ned.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  were  In  shel- 
ters at  the  time;  all  but  a  negligible  fraction 
died  anyway.  Bodies  were  still  being  dug 
up  6  months  later,  most  of  them  completely 
unmarked  by  fire.  They  had  died  of  suffo- 
cation and  carbon  monoxide — 70,000  In  all." 

Remember  this  disaster  was  visited  upon 
Hamburg  20  years  ago  by  a  trifling  8.000 
tons  of  conventional  Ixxnbs.  Has  it  a  mean- 
ing for  us  today  when.  In  an  all-out  thermo- 
nuclear attack,  any  major  American  city 
could  expect  to  be  hit,  not  with  8,000  tons, 
but  with  up  to  the  eqxUvalent  of  100  million 
tons  of  explosives? 

Stirely  It  has.  But  very  few  people  seem 
to  care.  We  t>^l"V  the  reason  la  not  hard 
to  discover. 

A  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Representative  HiiBEET  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  Federal  civil  defense 
program,  with  particular  reference  to  fall- 
out shelters.  And  an  Associated  Press  man 
reported  the  other  day  that  the  hearing  was 
droning  along  before  an  average  audience 
of  35  persons,  some  of  whom  were  dozing. 
Obviously,  nobody  cares  very  much.  And 
this  view  Is  reinforced  by  the  recent  deci- 
sion In  Portland,  Oreg..  to  abolish  Its  civil 
defense  program  and  forget  about  It — fallout 
shelters  and   all. 

Why  Is  It  that  there  Is  so  little  Interest, 
BO  little  concern?  An  excellent  report  to 
the  Hubert  subcommittee  by  Its  counsel, 
Philip  W.  Kelleher,  fumlshea  at  least  some 
of  the  answers — especially  with  respect  to 
fallout  shelters.  He  quotes  Dr.  Alexander 
Langsdorf,  Jr.,  a  physicist  at  the  Argonne 
Laboratories,  as  saying  In  a  Chicago  news- 
paper Interview  that  the  Russians,  If  they 
knew  we  had  adequate  fallout  protection, 
would  explode  the  bomb  In  the  air  rather 
than  on  the  surface.  Dr.  Langsdorf  added: 
"Prom  an  alrburst  you  get  a  massive  fire- 
storm which  might  set  all  Chicago  on  fire. 
Concrete  fallout  shelters  would  turn  Into 
ovens,  cooking  the  people  Inside.  If  they 
dont  burn  they  would  probably  suffocate, 
because  all  the  oxygen  wovild  be  consumed." 
But  let's  suppose  that  some  people  hid- 
den away  in  fallout  shelters  in  some  areas 
should  survive.  What  of  them?  Mr.  Kelle- 
her quotes  Dr.  John  N.  Wolfe,  chief.  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Branch  of  the  Biology 
and  Medicine  Divisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 


Commission,  as  follows:  "Fallout  shelters 
In  many  areas  seem  only  a  means  of  delaying 
death  and  represent  only  part  of  a  stirvlval 
plan.  With  an  environment  so  completely 
modified,  the  question  Is.  where  does  a  man 
go  after  his  sojourn  In  shelters?  What  does 
he  do  upon  emergence?" 

Mr.  Kelleher  elaborated  on  Dr.  Wolfe's 
meaning  In  these  words:  "The  survivor 
emerges  from  his  shelter  only  to  find  that 
commvmlcatlons  and  distribution  systems 
are  damaged  or  destroyed.  If  there  Is  food 
still  undestroyed  It  may  be  contaminated, 
as  will  be  the  water  supply.  It  U  at  least 
possible  that  the  land  which  he  must  stand 
on  is  dangeroxisly  radlosu;tlve.  Under  these 
clrcvunstances  he  may  survive,  but  If  so  It 
will  b«  through  pxire  luck." 

There  1b,  of  course,  another  side  to  this 
debate,  and  Mr.  Kelleher  presents  it.  But  as 
we  read  his  paper,  he  comes  down  squarely 
on  the  side  of  the  argument  which  holds 
that  "the  currently  planned  fallout  shelter 
program,  or  any  extension  of  it,  would  work 
a  cruel  and  dangerotis  deception  on  the 
American  people." 

For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  want  to  spend  up  to  $7  bil- 
lion for  fallout  shelters,  much  less  f  100  to 
$200  bUUon  for  blast  shelters.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  American  nature  that  Is  compatible 
with  the  prospect  of  burrowing  Into  the 
ground  to  hide  for  days  and  weeks,  not 
knowing  what  has  happened  to  wives,  chil- 
dren or  parents.  George  Kennan,  speaking 
In  a  somewhat  different  context  some  time 
ago,  Just  about  said  It  all  when  he  asked: 

"Are  we  to  fiee  like  haxmted  creatures  from 
one  defensive  device  to  another,  each  more 
costly  and  htmilUatlng  than  the  one  before, 
cowering  underground  one  day,  breaking  up 
oxir  cities  the  next,  attempting  to  surround 
ourselves  with  elBborate  electric  shields  on 
the  third,  concerned  only  to  prolong  the 
length  of  our  lives  while  sacrificing  all  the 
values  for  which  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  Uve?" 

We  think  hot.  The  only  remedy,  the  only 
hope,  Is  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  Meanwhile, 
again  borrowing  from  a  quotation  used  by 
Mr.  Kennan :  "Let  us  at  least  walk  like  men. 
with  our  heads  up,  so  long  as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  walk  at  all." 


Pope  John  XXIII 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr., 
Speaker,  soon  after  the  sun  had  set  over 
St.  Peter's  Square  while  many  thousands 
watched  and  the  rest  of  the  world  waited, 
the  word  came  that  the  beloved  pontiff, 
Pope  John  XXm  had  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward.  Many  of  those  assem- 
bled— as  did  others  In  other  parts  of 
the  world — unashsunedly  wept.  Now  the 
entire  world  kneels  In  abject  sorrow  to 
mark  the  passing  of  "the  Pope  of  Peace 
and  Grood  Will."  and  history  will  forever 
record  his  noble  and  untiring  efforts  to 
create  world  peace  and  good  will  among 
all  men,  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

Bom  Angelo  Giuseppe  Roncalll.  In 
humble  surroundings  and  of  i>ea5ant 
parents  who  tilled  the  soil  to  eke  out 
a  bare  living  In  the  little  known  hamlet 
of  Sotto  U  Monte,  he  too  labored  In  the 
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flelds  before  he  received  the  call  to  serve 
his  Church.  Despite  all  the  splender  of 
the  Papacy  In  Rome,  he  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  deep  and  sincere 
humility  that  touched  all  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  In  his  presence.  He 
was  a  pastoral  Pope — warm,  humble, 
extremely  contemporary  and  always  op- 
timistic with  a  bright  outlook  for  the 
future  The  260th  successor  to  St.  Peter 
as  the  spiritual  leader  of  a  universal 
Church  exceeding  550  million  faithful, 
this  great  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Elarth,  was 
heard  to  exclaim  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  his  coronation.  "One  who  is  Pope  at 
78  years  does  not  have  a  great  future." 
Even  then,  his  great  Impact  on  the  world 
was  beginning  to  take  shape. 

Pope  John  XXm  was  the  greatest 
moral  force  In  modem  history.  He  not 
only  vitalized  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
created  a  tremendous  measure  of  good 
will  among  non -Catholics  throughout 
the  world.  His  convening  of  the  Ek:u- 
menical  Council  last  fall  In  Rome  had  for 
one  of  its  principal  purixkses  the  begin- 
ning of  closer  relations  with  the  Protes- 
tant world.  It  was  the  most  significant 
move  in  that  direction  taken  for  several 
centuries.  Time  and  the  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  Ecuraenical  Council 
will  determine  the  strength  of  the  foun- 
dation that  was  laid  by  the  late  beloved 
pontiff. 

The  diplomatic  skill  Pope  John  XXIII 
exhibited  during  his  short  reign  of  5 
years  was  not  an  accomplishment  ac- 
quired in  his  latest  yeftrs.  Subsequent 
to  his  effective  work  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  In  the  Balkans,  he  was  to  show 
skillful  and  masterful  diplomatic  and 
political  acumen  in  thc>se  days  when 
Paris  was  rising  from  the  ashes  of  hu- 
miliation to  a  new  liberation.  His  bril- 
liant and  bold  encyclical  "Pacem  in 
Terris."  or  "Peace  on  Earth."  was  a 
historical  document  that  had  a  forceful 
Impact  on  the  civilized  world  and  en- 
deared this  Pope  to  people  of  all  faiths. 
In  this  encyclical.  Pope  John  XXIII  re- 
appraised the  Communijit  world  as  a 
period  of  troubled  transition — a  move- 
ment In  history  based  upon  a  false  phi- 
losophy— that  eventually  will  be  subject 
to  profound  changes.  This  message  ad- 
dressed not  only  to  Catholics  but  to  men 
of  good  will  all  over  the  world  gave  re- 
newed faith  to  the  oppressed.  This,  to- 
gether with  his  encyclical.  "Mater  et 
Maglstra."  or  "Mother  and  Teacher." 
which  was  directed  to  the  more  prosper- 
ous to  help  the  undeveloped,  to  share  the 
abundant  with  those  in  poverty,  hunger, 
misery,  and  despair.  It  was  a  forthright 
and  historical  document  nhat  enunciated 
an  ancient  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  we  are  all  our  brothers'  keepers,  and 
one  that  focused  attention  on  the  vital 
social  problems  of  the  piesent  day. 

The  deceased  pontiff  net  only  preached 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  also  prac- 
ticed it  throughout  his  Lfe.  Likened  to 
Pope  Leo  Xm,  his  predec  essor  by  almost 
a  century  who  immediately  upon  his  elec- 
tion as  pontiff  started  working  for  the 
liberation  of  German  Catholics  who  were 
suffering  under  Bismarck's  repressive 
legislation.  Pope  John  XXIII  made  his- 
tory in  his  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  human  courage  among  the  oppressed 


people  of  the  world.  As  Angelo  Cardiiial 
Roncalli.  he  materially  aided  in  the  res- 
cue and  survival  of  thousands  of  Jews 
from  the  mad  and  sadistic  oppression  of 
Hitler  and  his  Fascist  cohorts  during  the 
World  War  II  period.  For  these  efforts, 
he  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Israel  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

One  of  his  crowning  glories  in  the 
practice  of  brotherhood  came  when  he 
named  the  Catholic  Church's  first  Af- 
rican, Japanese,  and  Philippine  cardinals 
as  princes  of  the  church.  With  the  is- 
suance of  his  two  famous  encyclicals  and 
his  unprecedented  move  to  establish  re- 
lations between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  religion  removed  from  the  church. 
Pope  John  XXIII  has  left  an  Indelible 
impression  upon  all  the  world — one  that 
surpasses  the  achievements  of  any  other 
modern  pontiff. 


Jim  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JKK5KT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  31  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "Jim  Par- 
ley at  75  StUl  Rugged."  I  think  nay  col- 
leagues wll  find  It  of  pleasant  Interest. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Hudson  Dispatch 
for  this  fine  editorial.  Jim  Parley  is 
without  doubt  an  outstanding  humarii- 
tarian,  a  great  American  and  one  to 
whom  the  Democratic  Party  of  today 
owes  a  great  deal.  He  has  rarely  been 
wrong  on  his  political  evaluations  and  I 
am  certain  that  history  will  prove  him 
correct  in  his  statement  that  President 
Kennedy  "is  likely  to  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents."  And 
in  the  days  ahead  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  wishing  Jim  Parley 
well 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ju*  Parley  at  75  Srnx  Rugoxd 

One  may  or  may  not  subscribe  to  the  par- 
tlaan  views  of  James  Aloyslus  Parley,  a  po- 
litical crafuman  who  ranks  acK>ng  the  best 
the  Nation  has  ever  produced  and  whoee  be- 
hind-the-scenes Influence  was  Indelibly 
stamped  on  the  career  erf  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  both  Governor  and  President,  and  on 
gubernatorial  services  of  Alfred  B.  Smith  and 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  but  we  doubt  that  even 
his  foes  Ln  countless  bouts  In  the  arenas  of 
politics  would  ever  gainsay  his  stalwart  de- 
pendability and  his  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  espoused. 

Jim  Farley,  as  he  was  known  for  decades 
to  Presidents  and  Governors,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  New  York  City  and  the  Empire 
State,  was  75  yesterday.  At  an  age  when 
most  men  have  lost  Interest  In  what  goes  on 
around  them,  he  Is  as  full  of  zest  as  ever, 
and  he  Is  even  contemplating  a  run  against 
Republican  Senator  Kenktth  B.  Kcattng. 
the  New  York  State  Incumbent,  next  year. 
While  not  committing  himself,  the  sage  of 
Haverstraw  declares  that  If  nominated,  he 
believes  he  could  add  more  strength  to  the 
Democratic  ticket  than  any  others  who  have 
Ijeen  mentioned  for  the  race. 

What  we  admire   most  about  Jim   Parley 


h  IS  alw.iys  been  his  devotion  to  a  principle. 
We  liave  often  felt  that  without  his  astute 
support.  FDR.  might  not  have  gotten  Into 
the  White  House.  He  accepted  the  Job  of 
Postma£ter  General  under  President  Roose- 
velt and  ardently  supported  his  chief  during 
the  8  years  of  his  Hrst  two  terms  in  the  White 
House  But.  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  we 
came  to  admire  Mr.  Farley,  he  took  a  walk 
in  1B40  when  the  squire  of  Hyde  Park  defied 
tradition  and  stood  for  a  third  term  in  the 
Presidency 

Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded  In  his  ambition 
and  won  that  election  as  weU  as  a  fourth 
term  In  1944,  but  the  precedent  he  set  will 
never  be  repeated,  for  Congress,  fortunate- 
ly, has  enacted  legislation  limiting  any  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House  to  two  terms 
consecutively,  thus  stemming  establishment 
of  political  dynasties  that  are  almost  Inevita- 
bly tx>und  to  be  of  disservice  to  the  coun- 
try 

Mr  Farley's  decision  to  no  longer  sup- 
port FDR  when  the  Chief  Executive  decided 
to  defy  tradition  happened  to  parallel  the 
thinking  of  our  own  father,  who  in  all  his 
life  never  voted  any  other  than  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket,  Uklng  his  cue  from  his 
father.  When  FDR  broke  precedent  and 
sought  a  third  term,  our  dad  for  the  only 
time  after  he  became  a  voter  refused  to  go 
to  the  polls.  He  felt  he  couldn't  vote  for 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  and  he  wouldn't  vote  Repub- 
Ucan. 

Mr.  Parley  In  a  statement  on  the  sve  of 
his  75th  birthday  expressed  the  view  that 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  "Is  likely  to  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest  Pres- 
idents." He  added  that  he  had  never  made 
a  prediction  that  he  dldnt  believe  In.  He 
supported  his  f recast  o(  JPK's  historical 
stature  with  the  observation  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy "cams  to  the  presidency  better  quail- 
fled  than  any  other  man  In  this  century  " 
He  pointed  to  the  present  Chief  Executive's 
education,  his  training  In  politics  and  gov- 
ernment, his  war  service,  his  inquisitive 
mind,  his  memory  and  his  courage  as  rea- 
sons to  bolster  his  prognosis 

We  would  be  the  last  one  to  sell  Mr.  Par- 
ley's analjrsls  of  Mr  Kennedy's  place  In  XJ3. 
history  down  the  river,  but  personally  feel 
constrained  to  withhold  our  own  Judgment 
on  JPK's  position  in  the  ranks  of  American 
Chief  Executives  for  at  least  a  few  years.  If. 
as  is  more  or  less  generally  conceded,  he  Is 
voted  a  second  term  in  1904.  the  ensuing  4 
years  will.  In  o\ir  mind,  determine  his  right- 
ful position  In  history's  conclusions.  We 
think  he  has  done  a  very  acceptable  Job 
despite  his  youth  and  ootild  well  rise  to  the 
heights  of  greatness  Mr.  Parley  sees  ahead 
for  him. 


Science  and  the  Individaal  in  a  Changing 
World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  n.LiNOi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  FINNEGAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. June  5.  at  Mundelein  College. 
Chicago.  111..  218  graduates  were  pre- 
sented with  their  degrees  in  the  com- 
mencement exercises.  The  highlight  of 
the  ceremony  was  the  commencement 
address  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
entitled  "Science  and  the  Individual  in  a 
Changing  World." 

Because  of  legislative  business  here 
in  Washington.  I  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
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ent  with  Dr.  Seaborg.  Cardinal  Meyer, 
and  Sister  Mary  Ann  Ida.  president  of 
Mundelein  College,  and  those  others  par- 
ticipating in  this  proud  event. 

I  did  read  with  interest,  however,  Dr. 
Seaborg's  address,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend this  sF>eech  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  readership  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

ScrXNCB    AND    THE    INDIVIDUAL    IN    A    CHANCING 
WOELD 

Thank  you.  Sister  Mary  Ann  Ida.  for  your 
kind  words  of  introduction.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  Cardinal  Meyer,  to  Sister  Mary  Ann 
Ida,  as  the  president  of  Mundelein  College, 
to  the  faculty,  and  to  the  students  and  their 
families  and  friends  that  I  feel  most  honored 
to  be  here  with  you  this  afternoon. 

Of  course.  I  knew  about  Mundelein  College 
and  Its  recognized  position  In  the  educa- 
tional community  of  the  Midwest  when  I 
was  working  here  In  Chicago  a  number  of 
years  ago.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  come 
back,  and  to  talk  to  all  of  you  today.  But 
I  should  like  to  talk  meet  directly  for  a 
little  while  to  the  students  who  are  gradu- 
ating, since  you  are  the  reason  we  are  all 
here.  Surprisingly  enough.  I  think  that  I 
nuiy  claim  oertaln  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  with  you.  In  one  way  and 
another,  you  and  I  have  all  been  heavily 
Involved  with  the  problems  and  processes  of 
education  for  most  of  our  lives — but  of 
course  this  has  l>een  a  somewhat  longer  and 
more  complex  period  of  Involvement  for  me 
than  for  you  students  of  the  class  of  1963. 
For  most  of  you,  this  day  must  seem  to 
mark  the  completion  of  many  years  spent 
In  grade  schools,  high  schools,  and  then 
here  in  your  college  classrooms,  studios, 
workrooms,  and  laboratories.  For  some  of 
you  today  must  seem  the  day  when  you 
can  put  all  of  this  finally  behind  you  and 
you  can  now  sally  forth  Into  a  new  and 
waiting  world. 

But  this  Is  really  not  so  much  a  day  of 
completion  for  you  as  It  Is  a  day  of  begin- 
ning. That,  of  course,  is  why  we  say  that 
this  Is  your  day  of  commencement.  But  I 
am  also  afraid  that  thU  will  no  longer  be 
as  rare  an  event  In  your  life  as  It  would 
have  been  In  the  days  of  your  grandparents 
or  even  your  parents.  Our  world  is  chang- 
ing so  rapidly  today  that  for  nearly  every 
one  of  us  here,  almost  every  single  day  Is  a 
dsy  of  commencement  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Each  day,  most  of  us  have  new  prob- 
lems to  face,  new  responsibilities,  new  anx- 
ieties, new  burdens,  said.  If  we  are  fortu- 
nate, new  accomplishments  and  satisfactions 
as  well. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  a  young 
person  could  graduate  from  college,  or  even 
frcHn  high  school,  almost  completely  equip- 
ped for  a  llfeUme's  career  in  the  home, 
office,  classroom,  or  laboratory.  Today  events 
are  moving  so  rapidly  that  many  of  our 
textbooks  are  already  olisolete  and  have  to 
be  supplemented  by  the  dally  newspapers 
and  weekly  news  magazines. 

For  example,  all  our  college  textbooks  In 
chemistry  tell  us  that  the  noble  gases  such 
as  helium,  krypton,  xenon,  and  radon  are 
completely  Inert  to  chemical  action.  About 
a  year  ago,  Prof.  Nell  Bartlett  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  announced  that 
he  had  prepared  a  compound  containing 
xsnon.  Investigators  at  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  here  In  Chicago.  Includ- 
ing Howard  H.  Classen,  Henry  Sellg.  and 
John  O.  Malm,  have  since  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  additional  compounds  of  some  of 
these  supposedly  inert  gases.  This  has  been 
a  notable  scientific  achievement,  and  one  In 
which  a  Mundelein  graduate,  Geraldlne 
Knapp,  has  also  participated. 


If  we  fall  ill  today,  we  may  be  cured  by  a 
drug  that '  did  not  even  exist  6  years  ago. 
Our  young  people  in  the  Peace  Corps  are 
going  out  to  work  and  tefich  In  dlsttmt 
places  that  were  not  even  named  on  the 
maps  they  studied  In  school. 

A  man's  lifetime  of  accumulated  skills  may 
become  unneeded  and  unwanted*  liecause  he 
has  l>een  replaced  by  a  machine  attached  to 
a  computer.  Not  too  long  ago,  a  man  or  a 
woman  could  be  born,  grow  up.  go  to  school, 
be  married,  live  a  full  lifetime,  and  die  and 
be  buried  in  the  same  town.  Today's  grad- 
uating class  comes  from  many  parts  of  the 
world,  many  of  you  have  already  traveled 
extensively,  and  nearly  all  of  you  will  still 
see  many  comers  of  this  and  other  countries 
in  your  own  lifetime.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
children  will  even  see  other  corners  of  our 
solar  system. 

One  of  the  results  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions can  be  a  sense  of  Insecurity  or  anxi- 
ety. We  see  this  In  many  forms:  many  peo- 
ple are  afraid  of  what  tomorrow  may  bring 
and  wiBh  they  could  return  to  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  days  of  the  past.  Let  us  compare 
our  situation  with  that  of  the  people  living 
In  Europe  during  the  days  of  the  Renais- 
sance. What  was  It  like  to  live  In  those  days? 
Life  then  was  magnificent,  cruel,  glorious, 
uncertain,  creative,  and  beset  with  problems. 
In  brief,  very  much  like  life  today.  I  think 
It  of  particular  interest  that  most  schol- 
ars today  say  that  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance started  with  a  revolutionary  advance  in 
technology.  About  1440,  Johann  Guten- 
berg Invented  the  art  of  printing  from  mov- 
able type.  The  books  that  had  once  been 
the  private  treasures  of  institutions  or  a 
few  wealthy  i>ersons  thus  became  the  com- 
mon property  of  men  and  women  of  learning 
everjrwhere.  The  world  has  never  been  the 
same  since 

Today,  science  has  become  the  dynamic 
factor  in  our  society.  There  are  a  great  many 
Intelligent  and  dedicated  men  and  women  In 
the  world  using  their  highest  talents  and 
intelligence  to  try  to  solve  complex  prob- 
lems about  our  universe.  They  are  asking 
.such  questions  as:  What  are  thf  forces  that 
hold  the  nucleus  of  an  atom  together?  How 
does  a  tiny  droplet  of  Jelly  develop  and  grow 
into  a  human  baby — or  a  giant  Sequoia 
tree?  How  old  Is  the  universe?  Has  our 
earth  always  had  its  oceans  and  continents? 
What  were  the  conditions  under  which  life 
developed  on  our  earth?  Is  there  life  In 
other  parts  of  the  universe? 

Answers  to  these  questions  will  serve  not 
only  to  satisfy  oxu-  human  ciu-losity,  but.  of 
course,  will  have  enormous  practical  IriVpUca- 
tlons.  Curiosity  about  our  universe  Is  pcu-t 
of  our  human  Inheritance,  and  the  scientist 
Is,  after  all.  a  person  with  a  highly  skilled 
and  Intelligently  directed  sense  of  curiosity. 
But  he  is  not  the  only  one  driven  by  a  sense 
of  wonder  and  a  sense  of  mission  in  the 
world — there  are  also  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  line  and  form  and  meter  and 
rhythms  and  philosophical  Inslght^those 
who  devote  their  studies  to  the  humanities. 
Sometimes  we  hear  that  there  Is  some  sort 
of  fundfimental  division  or  even  antagonism 
between  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  or 
arts,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  this.  If  you 
look  at  the  deeper  motivations  of  the  human 
spirit,  you  will  find  a  need  for  knowledge,  a 
need  for  understanding,  and  a  very  Impor- 
tant need  for  creative  expansion  and  expres- 
sion. I  think  that  these  motivations  really 
unite  the  scientist  and  the  artist  rather  than 
divide  them.  Our  world  will  be  the  richer 
for  understanding  this  common  bond. 

There  are  some  most  remarkable  develop- 
ments taking  place  today  In  this  area  of  co- 
operation between  the  fields  of  science  and 
the  fields  of  the  arts.  Many  of  these  devel- 
opments are  not  very  well  known  or  under- 
stood, but  they  are  most  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. Consider,  for  Instance,  how  the  in- 
vention of  a  simple  mechanical  device,  the 


aqualung,  by  Jacques  Cousteau  has  opened 
up  an  entire  new  field  of  historical  investi- 
gation. The  discoveries  of  the  underwater 
ar(!heologlsts  In  the  Mediterranean  alone  are 
giving  us  new  fnslght  Into  the  past.  We  are 
seeing  not  only  the  art  treasures  of  ancient 
times,  but  are  learning  at>out  the  old  trade 
routesr-the  techniques  of  engineering  and 
science  and  much  about  what  It  must  have 
been  like  to  live  In  those  days.  M.  Cousteau 
has  recently  described  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration of  a  sunken  virreck  off  Marseille.  In 
addition  to  hand  tools  and  pottery,  part  of  Its 
cargo  also  Included  some  7,000  wine  Jars  or 
amphorae.  I  am  sure  that  any  of  the  great 
names  of  the  romantic  period  of  the  last 
century  would  envy  M.  Cousteau's  oppor- 
tunity to  sip  wine  over  2.000  years  old  and  to 
discover  that  It  tasted  of  pin;  rosin,  Just  as 
does  piuch  of  the  wine  of  modern  Greece. 

There  are  many  other  examples  today  of 
remarkable  advances  being  made  as  the  re- 
sult of  close  cooperation  between  the  scien- 
tist and  the  artist  or  historian.  I  am  sure 
you  all  know  about  how  the  accurate  meas- 
urement of  tiny  amounts  of  the  radioactive 
carl>on-l4  is  tised  to  estimate  the  age  of  the 
relics  of  ancient  man.  For  this  work,  my 
friend  Prof.  Wlllard  F.  Llbby  was  awarded 
the  Not>el  Prize  in  1960.  There  are  still  other 
methods  used  to  put  a  date  on  an  ancient 
object. 

One  of  the  favorite  materials  used  by 
ancient  man  for  making  tools  was  obsidian. 
This  U  actually  a  volcanic  glass,  and  could 
be  skillfully  fashioned  Into  very  sharp  ar- 
rowheads. Itnlves.  scrapers  and  the  like. 
Obsidian  does  not  rust  when  it  gets  wet. 
but  it  will  slowly  absorb  water  -co  form 
what  we  call  In  cdiemlstry  a  hydrated  layer 
on  Its  surface.  Scientists  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  have  recently  learned  how  to 
measure  the  thickness  of  this  layer,  and  • 
so  can  estimate  the  age  of  an  c*dect  of 
obsidian.  They  can  also  use  this  method  to 
detect  modem-day  forgeries  of  obsidian  art 
objects. 

The  wHole  subject  of  detecting  frauds  in 
art  Is  as  fascinating  a  detective  story  as 
you  could  want,  and  an  Important  one. 
Chemists  can  analyze  the  materials  used  in 
a  painting,  and,  for  example,  If  a  painting 
attributed  to  Rembrandt  contains  a  pigment 
which  was  not  Invented  until  1922,  then 
this  Is  certainly  a  significant  piece  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

Ancient  coins  and  metal  objects  have 
always  been  valuable  curiae  and  there  have 
always  t>een  those  who  would  try  to  coun- 
terfeit them.  Usually  this  was  done  by  mak- 
ing a  mold  and  casting  a  copy,  say  with 
molten  silver.  It  used  to  be  that  an  expert 
could  detect  such  a  fake  vrith  a  microscope; 
the  tiny  bubbles  which  were  formed  during 
the  casting  were  characteristic.  But  today 
counterfeiters  are  using  the  most  modem 
techniques  of  vacuum  casting  to  turn  out 
Athenian  drachmas  and  Persian  shekels  that 
are  almost  more  real  looking  than  the  orig- 
inal, even  under  the  microscope.  Museums 
today  are  having  to  use  X-ray  diffraction  to 
see  how  the  atoms  In  the  metal  are  ar- 
ranged In  order  to  detect  fraud. 

Genuine  coins  were  made  (and  still  are 
today)  by  hammering  a  piece  of  metal  be- 
tween an  engraved  die  and  an  engraved  an- 
vil. This  forces  the  design  Into  the  coin, 
but  also  changes  the  arrangement  of  the  tiny 
crystals  of  the  meUl.  A  coin  that  is  cast 
from  a  molten  metal  does  not  have  the  same 
X-ray  diffraction  pattern  as  does  the  ham- 
mered metal,  and  so  can  be  detected  as  a 
fraud. 

Still  another  way  In  which  scientists  are 
doing  important  work  today  Is  In  helping  to 
preserve  the  fine  works  of  art  which  are 
part  of  ovir  cultural  heritage.  Over  600  years 
ago,  the  early  Italian  artist  Giotto  painted 
a  remarkable  series  of  frescoes  In  the  Scrov- 
egnl  Chapel  In  Padua.  Italy.  They  are  among 
the    finest   paintings    of    their    period,    and. 
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by  and  large,  are  In  an  excellent  State  of 
preaerratlon.  But  there  were  a  few  areaa 
where  theae  palnUnga  were  damaged  In  the 
pact,  and  varloua  prooenaea  of  deterioration 
were  beginning  to  set  In.  ^n  p'.acea.  the 
hard  plaster  on  which  the  freacoea  were 
painted  was  beginning  to  crtunble  away  to  a 
wn«  powder.  Some  of  this  could  have  been 
a  result  of  water  seepage,  but  thU  was  onlj 
part  of  the  problem.  In  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  International  cooperation,  scien- 
tists In  the  United  States  determined  that 
the  hard  plaster  and  the  crumbling  plaster 
were  of  different  chemlcai  composition.  The 
hard  plaster  contained  amkdimm  carbonate, 
chemically  equivalent  to  lliu— fame  or  mar- 
ble. The  crtunbled  plaster  contained  large 
amounts  of  calcium  sulfate,  which  U  gypsum 
or  plaster  of  parU.  This  was  the  clue  they 
needed:  what  was  happening  was  that  «maU 
amounts  of  sulfuric  add  In  the  atmosphere 
were  slowly  attacUng  the  plaster.  Today. 
Padua  Is  a  busy  Industrial  city,  and  there  Is 
even  a  nearby  factory  manufacturing  rayon 
upwind  of  the  chapel. 

Now  that  the  cause  of  the  decay  Is  known. 
It  should  be  possible  to  protect  the  painting 
by  suitable  air  conditioning  and  air  purifica- 
tion, oomblned  with  the  use  of  appropriate 
colorless  plastic  realns  to  hold  on  the  loose- 
ened  areas  of  color.  The  discovery  that  the 
plaster  Is  being  attacked  by  Industrial  fumes 
will  also  be  followed  closely  In  other  places 
In  Italy  and  will  undoubtedly  help  to  protect 
still  other  works  of  art.  The  key  part  of  this 
reaearch  was  the  use  of  X-ray  diffraction, 
which  can  provide  a  chemical  and  crystal 
analysis  of  a  tiny  otnch  of  sample.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  tclentlsts  at  one  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
were  among  thoae  who  were  able  to  con- 
tribute In  this  delicate  work  because  of  their 
special  capabilities. 

Another  stimulating  use  of  modem  tech- 
niques to  solve  old  problems  Is  In  the  field 
of  languages.  The  written  language  of  the 
Mayas  of  Central  America  has  long  been 
a  puzzle.  There  was  no  Roeetta  stone  to 
help,  as  there  was  for  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics. Interestingly  enough,  the  key  to 
the  langxiage  of  the  Mayas  seems  to  have 
been  found.  A  group  of  Russian  Investi- 
gators has  recently  announced  that  by  the 
help  of  modem  electronic  computers  In 
studying  patterns  of  distribution  of  sym- 
bols, and  so  on.  a  nearly  complete  solution 
has  been  worked  out. 

It  may  be  of  particular  interest  at  this 
school  to  note  that  computers  are  also  being 
used  Ln  theological  studies.  The  complete 
works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Include  a,p- 
proxlmately  13  million  words.  A  complete 
concordance  or  Index  to  the  words  In  all 
his  books  would  be  of  great  use  to  those 
who  would  like  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  the  way  he  thought  and  wrote,  or  of  how 
his  thinking  may  have  been  Influenced  by 
others  of  his  time  and  before.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  such  a  complete  concordance 
would  take  50  icholars  some  40  years  to 
complete  by  l^and  In  the  old  traditional 
way. 

Through  the  use  of  the  newer  machine 
processing  of  such  data,  such  a  concordance 
could  be  completed  with  about  one-fortieth 
of  the  time  and  effort,  permitting  the  re- 
searchers to  use  more  of  their  time  for  their 
specific  scholarly  abilities,  such  as  Inter- 
preting and  orgiuilzlng  the  Information  ob- 
tained. Such  a  program  Is  currently  under- 
way— a  library  In  Italy  has  recently  put  all 
the  words  In  tfce  Summa  Theologlca  of  St. 
Thomas  AqulnaH  on  some  1.600.000  punched 
cards  for  machine  processing. 

A  similar  program  Is  underway  to  study 
the  words  of  ttie  famoiis  Dead  Sea  scrolls; 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  Instance  that 
a  special  card  j^unch  had  to  be  devised  to 
punch  the  cards  from  rlght-to-left.  since 
this  Is  the  way  the  scrolls  were  written. 


Perhaps  a  lesson  to  be  gained  from  these 
accounts  Is  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  unity  of 
knowledge  and  knowledge  seeking.  There  Is 
a  continuum  that  ext«nds  from  theories  of 
the  origin  a€  the  universe  through  the  rise 
of  life  on  earth  to  the  evolution  and  history 
of  man.  and  on  to  the  completion  of  the 
cycle  with  such  an  abstruse  field  as  high 
energy  particle  theory.  There  Is  no  knowl- 
edge that  Is  Isolated  from  the  total  fabric. 

RenA  Descartes  spoke  directly  to  this  point 
over  300  years  ago,  when  he  s«Ud:  "Hence 
we  must  believe  that  all  sciences  are  so  Inter- 
connected, that  It  Is  much  easier  to  study 
them  all  together  than  to  Isolate  one  from 
all  the  others.  Therefore.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  search  out  the  truth  of  things  In  earnest, 
he  should  not  select  any  one  special  science; 
for  all  the  sciences  are  conjoined  with  each 
other  and  Interdependent."  .  Today.  I  think 
be  would  have  said  the  sciences  and  the  arts 
are  Interdependent,  as  well.  But  then  Des- 
cartes went  on  to  say  something  more,  which 
seems  to  me  to  represent  much  of  what  It  Is 
that  your  faculty  here  at  Mundeleln  College 
wants  for  Its  students.  If  you  will  permit 
me  the  small  liberty  of  changing  the  gender 
of  a  few  pronouns.  Descartes  goes  on  to  say: 
"Let  her  think  only  about  how  to  increase 
the  natural  light  of  reason,  not  In  order  to 
solve  this  or  that  dlflknilty  of  a  scholastic 
nature,  but  that  her  understanding  may  di- 
rect her  will  to  Its  proper  choice  In  every 
contingency  of  life." 

I  understand  that  Mundeleln  College  la 
now  In  the  process  of  making  a  very  thor- 
ough study  of  Its  purposes.  In  order  that  the 
understanding  of  Its  students  will  let  them 
make  a  proper  choice  In  every  contingency 
of  life. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of  these 
studies,  because  the  kind  of  questions  which 
are  being  asked  are  those  which  He  at  the 
heart  of  most  of  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Tour  college  Is  asking:  What  are  we  doing 
here?  Where  are  we  going?  What  la  our 
purpose  In  life? 

These  are  also  the  questions  which  we 
should  ask  ourselves  as  a  nation  from  time 
to  time.  And  they  are  certainly  the  ques- 
tions which  we  should  ask  ourselves  as  in- 
dlvlduala.  Since  our  world  and  Its  circum- 
stances and  the  pressures  on  us  are  con- 
stantly changing,  like  the  headlines  In  each 
morning's  newspaper,  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves If  we  are  trying  to  get  through  to- 
morrow's examinations  by  txunlng  In  yester- 
day's set  of  answers. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  woman, 
particularly  the  educated  woman  In  our  life 
today.  Is  that  of  finding  her  true  Identity 
among  all  the  external  forces  telling  her  to 
do  this  or  to  be  that,  or  to  fit  Into  this  pre- 
fabrtcated  pattern.  As  many  of  you  know, 
Mrs.  Betty  Prleden  has  made  a  thorough 
BtiKly  of  this  situation  In  her  recent  book, 
"The  Feminine  Mjrstlque."  It  seems  to  me 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  yoiu-  schocd 
here  at  Mundeleln  that  this  book  Is  being 
actively  discussed  and  evaluated  not  only  by 
the  students  but  by  the  faculty,  who  are 
also  anxious  to  understand  and  to  help.  Mrs. 
PVleden's  principal  theme  is  one  which  Is  an 
old  one.  but  which  seems  to  b  even  mors 
valid  today  than  ever  before.  This  Is  the 
necessity  of  creative  and  productive  work  for 
the  continued  growth  of  the  whole  Individ- 
ual. As  she  says,  to  do  the  work  that  you 
are  capable  of  doing  Is  the  mark  of  maturity. 

There  are  too  many  people,  magazine  edi- 
tors, advertisers,  and  the  like,  trying  to  keep 
all  women  In  the  home,  rather  than  finding 
out  what  It  Is  that  thy  can  really  best  do  as 
Individuals.  Oui  country  needs  the  talents 
of  all  Its  people.  We  need  Intelligence, 
mental  and  moral  strength  and  courage,  and 
the  Imagination  to  see  byond  the  Inunedlate 
needs  of  today.  We  should  be  grateful  that 
these  human  abilities  are  not  the  exclusive 
possession  of  any  limited  group.  Nature  has 
seen  to  It  that  thy  come  to  us  la  packages 


with  a  very  wide  range  of  shapes,  size  and 
color,  and  labeled  both  male  and  fenuile. 
Biologists  of  ooxirss  reoognlae  that  this  di- 
versity Is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  human  race. 

This  graduating  class  can  also  make  Its 
oontrlbutloos  to  our  country,  and  I  am  sure 
wUl  want  to.  Tou  are  here  as  the  result  of 
your  o>wn  hard  work  and  thought.  Tou  are 
here  as  the  result  of  the  loving  help  of  your 
families.  Tou  are  hers  because  of  the 
patience,  devotion,  and  dedication  of  your 
teachers.  Tou  owe  something  to  all  of  them. 
In  the  same  way  that  we  all  are  the  cultural 
debtors  of  our  ancestors.  But  you  also  owe 
It  to  yourselves  and  to  your  future  bxisbands 
and  children  to  do  the  very  best  you  can 
with  what  you  have.  If  you  use  your  educa- 
tion and  exercise  your  ca^jab  111  ties,  you  will 
continue  to  learn,  and  to  grow  In  under- 
standing and  wisdom.  The  world  Is  growing 
and  we  must  grow  with  It  as  a  nation  and 
as  Indldlvldual  men  and  women.  I  wish  you 
all  g<x>d  luck  In  the  years  to  come.  Toll  and 
responsibility  will  be  heavy,  but  I  think  you 
wUl  find  that  they  can  give  you  more  re- 
warding satisfaction  and  accomplishment. 


Welfare  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oRxooif 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
directed  In  the  last  year  against  th« 
operation  and  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

In  my  view,  some  of  the  criticism  has 
been  unfounded.  And.  In  this  regard, 
I  include  In  the  Record  a  letter  printed 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  May  7, 
1963,  which  points  out  the  special  cir- 
cumstances In  which  the  welfare  and, 
for  that  matter,  all  operations  of  the 
District  find  themselves: 

Wklfark  Statistics 

EDrroR,  THE  Wall  STB^orr  Jothinal: 

In  your  editorial  "Investigators  With 
Vested  Interests"  (March  20).  you  have  ex- 
pressed a  point  of  view  and  taken  a  position 
without.  It  seems  to  me.  Investigating  the 
facts. 

In  this  editorial  you  draw  some  conclusions 
regarding  the  Washington.  D.C..  study  of  In- 
eligible recipients  of  public  assistance.  In 
connection  with  this  project  several  things 
ahould  be  kept  In  mind. 

The  District  of  Colimibla  has  no  form  of 
self-government  and  Is  directly  dependent  on 
the  Congress  for  all  Its  policies,  appropria- 
tions, and  other  legislation.  In  this  respect 
It  is  completely  different  from  all  other  Juris- 
dictions where  representative  legislatures  and 
active  dtlzenry  make  policies,  appropriate 
funds,  and  keep  an  eye  on  how  they  are  ad- 
ministered. The  vulnerability  of  any  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  program  to  neglect,  abuse, 
misinterpretation,  and  out-of-date  policies  Is, 
therefore,  extreme.  Even  when  Members  of 
Congress  seek  conscientiously  to  serve  the 
District,  the  fact  they  are  answerable  to  a 
different  constituency  creates  a  situation  um- 
Uke  that  in  any  State. 

The  District  of  Columbia  covers  a  very 
small  geographical  area  and  many  of  thoee 
who  work  for  the  Government.  eei>eclally  In 
the  middle  and  upper  income  groups,  actually 
live    In   suburbs    located   In   Maryland   and 


Virginia,  leaving  a  heavy  concentration  ot 
lower  income  families  in  the  city  Itself  who 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  all  the  factors 
that  make  for  dependency. 

I  think  no  falnnlnded  person  would  say 
that  the  statistics  gathered  In  the  Washing- 
ton study  should  be  Ignored  but  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  the  results  are  far  from 
characteristic  erf  welfare  administration  In 
other  Jurisdictions. 

Harry  T    Sealt. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


Got.  William  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania 
Creates  Council  for  Human  Servicer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  pbnnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Gov.  William  Scranton,  by  ex- 
ecutive order  on  May  29,  1963.  has  taken 
the  constructive  and  progressive  step  in 
Pennsylvania  of  creating  a  council  for 
human  services.  As  I  believe  that  Gov- 
ernor Scranton  is  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented on  this  humane  and  farseeing 
action.  I  am  enclosing  the  executive  order 
In  the  Congressional  Record  to  give 
broad  coverage  for  the  benefit  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 
Commonwealth  or  Pennsylvania. 

Governor's  Office. 
Harrisburg.  May  29,  1963. 

j:xECUTivE  Order 

Governments  exist  among  men  because 
man  Is  a  social  being  .ind  it  is  his  nature  to 
Join  with  other  men  for  the  common  good. 

Western  civilization  sees  each  human  being 
as  a  child  of  God.  made  in  His  image  and 
likeness. 

We  hold  that  human  life  and  human  dig- 
nity are  precious  things.  When  mlsfornine 
strikes  Individuals  or  families  within  our 
society  we  feel  an  obligation  to  respond. 

The  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God  has  led  to  pro- 
viding care  for  the  unfcwtunate  members  of 
society  through  governmental  action. 

Pennsylvania  can  be  proud  of  the  variety 
of  welfare  and  health  programs  which  op- 
erate under  the  axispices  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  meet  the  social  needs  and  to  fulfill 
the  social  responsibilities  of  Pennsylvanians. 

But.  the  very  variety  of  these  programs 
creates  its  own  problems.  They  are  complex 
In  policy,  in  operation,  and  In  financing. 
Sometimes  overlapping  of  effort  saps  the  full 
potential  of  the  effort. 

We  know  that  the  social  ills  of  our  time  are 
seldom  isolated  from  each  other  One  fam- 
ily problem  with  social  overtones  breeds  an- 
other. Chronic  imemployment,  delinquency, 
certain  health  needs — the  list  goes  on  at 
length  in  a  chain  of  cause  and  effect. 

It  Is  not  unusvial  for  one  family  to  be  the 
subject  of  Individual  attention  from  a  variety 
of  State  agencies  and  programs. 

Frequently,  this  causes  two  difficulties: 

One.  because  they  are  not  coordinated,  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Commonwealth 
sometimes  are  not  as  effective  as  they  might 
be." 

Two.  the  same  lack  of  coordination  re- 
sults In  duplication,  overlapping  and  waste, 
resulting  in  turn  In  a  heavier  drain  on 
State  tax  revenues. 

Therefore.  I  am  hereby  establishing  within 
the  administration  a  council  for  human 
services. 


This  device,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
a  pioneer  nature  within  the  Nation,  is  de- 
signed to  meet  a  twofold  purpose.  First, 
providing  better  welfare  and  health  services 
for  those  In  need;  and,  second,  to  accom- 
plish these  without  wasting  by  Inefficiency 
or  duplication  the  tax  dollars  which  pay  for 
the  many  Commonwealth -sponsored  pro- 
grams. 

The  council  for  human  services  will  con- 
slat  of  the  secretary  of  public  welfare,  the 
secretary  of  health,  the  secretary  of  labor 
and  Industry,  the  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  commissioner  of  mental  health, 
or  secretary  of  mental  health  If  depart- 
mental status  Is  created,  the  secretary  of 
administration,  the  attorney  general,  and 
the  secretary  of  commerce.  I  hereby  desig- 
nate the  secretary  of  public  welfare  as 
chairman  of  the  council. 

The  council  will  advise  the  Governor  on 
desirable  changes  In  policy,  program  and 
structure  for  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
in  providing  human  services.  TBe  coimcll 
will  develop  and  effectuate  common  policy 
with  respect  to  related  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities in   the  member  departments. 

In  accordance  with  these  purposes  the 
council  is  hereby  assigned  the  following  con- 
tinuing functions: 

1.  To  conduct  Joint  studies  and  develop 
programs  In  those  areas  of  human  services 
In  which  two  or  more  of  the  departments 
represented  on  the  council  have  responsi- 
bilities. 

2.  To  decide  on  courses  of  action  and  to 
establish  arrangements  and  mechanisms  'or 
Interdepartmental  coordination  of  human 
services  programs  common  to  more  than  one 
department  represented  on  the  council. 

3.  To  consider  new  aspects  of  human 
services  problems  facing  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  recommend  courses  of  action 
to  the  Governor. 

In  addition,  the  council's  immediate  func- 
tions will  be: 

1.  To  develop  a  Commonwealth  jjolicy  for 
human  services. 

2.  To  formulate  a  human  services  pro- 
gram of  action.  Such  program  should  be 
designed  to  mobilize  all  resources  available 
under  currently  authorized  programs  In 
Pennsylvania.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  needs  of  our  citizens  who 
are  suffering  most  under  the  twin  burdens 
of  economic  stress  and  social  strain.  In 
this  connection,  the  council  is  directed  also 
to  submit  to  the  Governor  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  measures  required  for 
the  more  effective  and  efficient  provision  of 
human  services. 

The  council  may  appoint  such  committees 
as  may  be  Indicated  to  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  departments  concerned  and  pro- 
fessional and  technical  specialists.  The 
council  may  request  any  department  repre- 
sented on  the  council  to  provide  such  re- 
sources. Including  personnel,  information 
and  materials,  as  will  enable  the  council 
properly  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

The  department  of  public  welfare  shall 
house  such  central  staff  as  the  council  may 
require.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  sup- 
plemental expert  assistance  for  carrying  out 
special  studies,  or  for  other  expenses  of  the 
council,  the  council  nxay  utilize  funds  which 
are  or  may  be  made  available  to  one  or  more 
of  the  departments  Involved,  Including  such 
funds  as  may  be  made  available  from  other 
public  or  private  sources. 

Whenever  possible,  special  studies  or  pilot 
projects  shall  be  carried  out  through  the  de- 
partments Involved,  rather  than  by  the  coun- 
cil lUelf. 

The  council  shall  meet  regularly  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year.  The  members 
shall  be  expected  to  attend  meetings  per- 
sonally; however,  when  they  are  unable  to 
attend,  they  shall  designate  a  deputy  or  bu- 
reau chief  responsible  for  the  human  serv- 
ices functions-  In  their  respective  depart- 
ments.   The  deputy  secretary  of  public  wel- 


fare, the  commissioner  of  mental  health,  the 
deputy  secretary  of  health,  the  commis- 
sioner of  corrections,  and  one  deputy  or  bu- 
reau chief  from  each  of  the  departments  of 
public  Instruction,  labor  and  Industry  and 
commerce,  and  the  office  of  administration, 
to  be  designated  by  the  respective  depart- 
ment heads,  shall  regularly  attend  meetings 
of  the  council  and  participate  in  discussions 
in  addition  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

Departmental  units  or  programs  which 
may  be  the  concern  of  the  council  for  hu- 
man services  Include: 

Department  of  public  Instruction:  Special 
education,  vocatlontfl  education,  adult  edu- 
cation. State  colleges — training  for  Common- 
wealth employment.  Governor's  conrunittee 
on  the  handicapped,  manpower  development 
and  training  administration,  area  redevel- 
opment administration  and  2,508.3  courses. 

Department  of  labor  and  Industry:  Voca- 
tion rehabilitation,  workmen's  insurance 
fund.  Governor's  committee  on  the  phy- 
sically handicapped,  advisory  board  on  prob- 
lems of  older  workers.  Pennsylvania  appren- 
ticeship and  training  councils.  Inspection 
bureau,  bureau  of  employment  security- 
employment  service,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, manpower  development  and 
training  administration  and  area  redevel- 
opment administration  programs. 

Department  of  Justice:  Adult  prisons. 

Department  of  health:  Public  health  edu- 
cation, study,  prevention  and  control  of  ad- 
dictions, control  of  epidemics  and  venereal 
diseases,  chronic  disease  programs,  child 
health  centers  and  special  services  to  children 
with  heart  abnormalities,  cleft  palates  who 
are  crippled,  nutritional  Improvement,  pub- 
lic health  nursing  consultation  and  service. 
air  pollution  control,  environmental  safety, 
occupational  disease  control,  sanitary  en- 
gineering (Inspection  and  control) . 

Department  of  public  welfare:  Income 
maintenance,  supervslon  of  agencies  and 
institutions  for  children.  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy prevention  and  treatment,  treatment  of 
the  mentally  111.  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  mental  health  education 
and  planning,  licensing  or  supervision  of 
Institutions  for  the  aged,  convalescent  and 
Infirm  program  development  for  the  non- 
institutionallzed  aged,  licensing  or  supervi- 
sion of  proprietary  and  voluntary  general 
hospitals,  administration  of  State-owned 
general  hospitals,  administration  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  remedial  eye  care,  business  enter- 
prises, home  teaching. 

Department  of  commerce :  Development  of 
local    hotislng.    Industrial    and    commercial 
facilities,  community  planning  and  renewal. 
William  W.  Scranton. 


The  Way  of  Our  Schools:   Dr.  Hutchins 
Finds  a  Hole  in  the  Wall,  Child  Sized 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF   HEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  an  educator  who 
never  ceases  to  educate,  points  the  way 
to  aid  our  schoolchildren,  fast  and  fairly. 
He  indorses  the  aproach  suggested  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  James  J.  Delaney. 
the  GI  bill  for  junior,  H.R.  320.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill 
with  Mr.  Delaney  that  It  now  has  more 
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sponsors  than  any  other  education  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

This  article  is  not  very  long  but  it  goes 
very  far  in  the  direction  we  should  take 
If  we  would  demonstrate  to  the  Nation 
that  we  truly  seelc  to  prepare  all  our 
children  to  achieve  the  education  they 
will  need  to  live  in  the  world  we  have 
made. 

I  do  not  hold  with  the  author's  ob- 
servation that  the  President  is  perpetu- 
ating a  masquerade  in  the  presentation 
of  his  $5.3  billion  educational  program. 
The  truth  is  that  in  21  out  ol  24  parts 
adequate  provision  Is  made  for  aid  to 
all  educational  systems.  It  is  only  in 
those  titles  governing  general  education 
that  the  fo.-mula  is  deficient.  The  De- 
laney  bill  in  replacement  of  those  titles 
would  serve  to  conform  all  titles  to  the 
same  high  titandard. 

I    oomm<;nd    to    my    colleagues    Dr. 
Hutchlns'  contribution  as  follows: 
A  LiBxaAL  Calls  roi  Aid  to  Chthich  Schooui 
iBy  Rob«rt  U.  Hutclilns) 

Federal  aid  to  education  U  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Bui  a  political  argument  over  fund* 
for  parocblU  schools,  marqueradlng  as  a 
constitutional  Issue,  bars  the  way.  Unfor- 
tunately President  Kennedy.  wtiUe  calUng 
for  $5.3  bUUon  In  aid  to  education  oyer  a 
period  of  years.  Is  himself  guilty  of  Jeopard- 
izing aid  tC'  all  schools  by  perpetuating  the 
masquerade. 

The  President  and  many  others.  especlaUy 
liberals,  tell  us  aid  to  church-school  pupils 
Is  a  constitutional  question  They  say  there 
Is  a  waU  of  separation  between  church  and 
state  forbidding  any  kind  of  assistance,  di- 
rect or  Indirect,  to  an  educational  Institu- 
tion operated  under  the  auspices  of  a  churcii. 

In  fact,  the  Constltiitlon  says  nothing  ot 
separation  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  wall. 
The  words  }f  the  first  amendment  are:  "Con- 
gre—  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  '.he  1 4th  amendment  makes  these 
words  applicable  to  State  legislatures  as 
well  as  to  Congress.  Nothing  In  the  words 
necessarily  leads  to  the  conclxislon  that  every 
form  of  aid.  direct  or  Indirect,  to  educational 
Institutions  under  religious  auspices  Is  un- 
constitutional . 

We  owe  the  wall  not  to  the  Constitution 
but  to  a  1«  tter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the 
Baptist  Ajisodatlon  of  Danbury.  Conn.,  in 
laoa,  replying  to  a  complimentary  address. 
Jefferson  wrote,  "Berievlng  with  you  that 
religion  Is  a  matter  which  lies  solely  between 
man  and  his  Ood.  that  he  owes  account  to 
none  other  for  his  faith  or  his  worship,  that 
the  laglsliitlve  powers  of  government  reacb 
actions  oiily,  and  not  opinions,  I  contem- 
plate wltli  sovereign  reverence  that  act  of 
the  whole  American  people  which  declared 
that  their  legislature  should  'make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  thus 
building  a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and   state." 

The  letter  shows  that  what  Jefferson  was 
Interested  In  was  freedom  of  religion.  He 
did  not  want  the  Oovemment  telling  people 
how  or  whom  or  wheth«^  they  should  wor- 
ship— first,  because  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
and  second,  because  of  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment. Religion  was  a  matter  between  a  man 
and  his  Cod;  government  should  not.  IX  only 
because  It  could  not,  attempt  to  control  the 
thoughts  of  men. 

The  wall  Jefferson  erected  In  the  name  of 
the  first  amendment  rose  no  higher  than 
was  necessary  to  wall  off  the  religious  c^ln- 
lons  and  practices  c€  citizens  from  inter- 
ference by  government.  His  letter  does  not 
suggest  that  he  would  have  opposed  public 


expenditures  that  might  benefit  schools  un- 
der religious  management.  And  the  record 
shows  that  he  recommended  procedures  by 
which  studenU  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
supported  by  the  State  and  founded  by  Jef- 
forson,  might  receive  rttUglo>us  Instruction. 

Jefferson's  wall  disappeared  Into  the  mists 
of  history  for  77  years.  Then  It  came  back 
Into  view  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  first  amendment  did  not  protect  polyg- 
amy among  the  Mormons.  It  came  back, 
that  Is,  with  a  hole  In  It.  through  which  the 
Oovernment  marched  against  a  practice  de- 
fended In  religion's  name.  In  Justifying 
legislative  condemnation  of  a  church's  ac- 
Uon,  Chief  Justice  Morrison  Walte,  who  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  used  the  Jefferson 
.doctrine  that  legislative  powers  shoxild  be 
'limited  specifically  to  regulation  of  actions. 

All  was  quiet  along  the  wall  for  62  years. 
Then.  In  1941  It  reappeared,  but  with  another 
large  hole  In  It,  through  which  a  school  board 
In  New  Jersey  drove  buses  carrying  some 
chUdren  to  parochial  schools.  The  action 
was  authorized  by  SUte  law.  In  1»47  lU 
constitutionality  was  upheld.  The  majority 
opinion  said,  "The  first  amendment  has 
erected  a  wall  between  church  and  state. 
That  wall  must  be  kept  high  and  Impreg- 
nable. We  could  not  approve  the  slightest 
breach.  New  Jersey  has  not  breached  It 
here." 

For  the  Last  15  years,  whenever  there  has 
been  a  case  Involving  church  and  state,  al- 
most every  Supreme  Court  Justice  has  felt 
constrained  to  bow  before  the  wall.  The 
psalms  sung  In  Its  behalf  have  grown  more 
eloquent  and  more  moving.  It  has  become 
one  of  our  more  popular  figures  of  speech. 
But  the  only  effect  of  the  wall  on  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  has  been  to  confuse  the 
opinions  of  the  Justices. 

The  wall  Is  used  Indiscriminately  as  a 
Jumplng-off  point  In  all  the  cases  In  which 
the  religion  clauses  of  the  first  amendment 
are  Invoked.  These  cases  are  In  general  of 
three  quite  different  kinds;  those  In  which 
a  public  agency  has  used  public  money  in 
a  way  benefiting  private  schools  Indirectly; 
those  In  which  a  public  agency  has  auth- 
orized a  program  of  "released  time"  for 
rellgloiis  Instruction  In  public  schools  or  In 
connection  with  public  schools;  and  those 
in  which  a  public  agency  has  Instituted 
religious  exercises  In  public  schools. 

Released  time  and  religious  exercises  put 
the  power  of  the  state  behind  religion  and 
raise  the  question  of  public  pressure,  direct 
or  Indirect,  on  the  consciences  of  Individuals 
and  the  consequent  lUnltatlon  of  the  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  freedom.  Indirect  fi- 
nancial aid  to  schools  under  religious  aus- 
pices does  not  raise  this  question.  Such 
aid  may  actually  help  the  aided  pupils  to 
exercise  their  religious  freedom;  It  cannot 
be  seriously  argued  that  It  restricts  the 
religious  freedom  of  those  who  are  not 
assisted. 

For  all  lU  talk  of  the  wall,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  held  aid  to 
pupils  In  religious  schools  unconstitutional. 
As  the  Court  sustained  New  Jersey  in  provid- 
ing transportation  for  pupils  In  Catholic 
schools,  so  It  sustained  Louisiana  In  provid- 
ing textbooks  for  children  In  ail  schools. 
The  theory  in  both  cases  was  the  same:  an 
overriding  public  purpose  was  to  be  served — 
the  education  of  the  chUdren  In  the  State. 
The  fact  that  some  benefit  might  Inci- 
dentally accrue  to  a  private  school  or  to  the 
religious  organization  that  managed  it  was 
not  significant. 

The  tax  exemption  of  church  schools  has 
never  been  challenged.  Neither  have  the 
numerous  Oovernment  programs  of  grants, 
loans,  scholarships,  and  tax  benefits  under 
such  laws  as  the  OI  BUl  of  Rights,  the  Col- 
lege Housing  Act,  the  School  Lunch  Act.  and 
the  Surplus  Property  Act,  aU  of  which  have 
been  available  to  church-supported  Institu- 
tions. The  Kennedy  Administration  has  so- 
norously   opposed    Federal    aid    to    church 


schools.  Yet  It  finds  no  logical  difBcvilty  in 
recommending  In  Its  present  bill  appropria- 
tions to  facilitate  the  recruitment  of  teachers 
by  parochial  as  well  as  by  pubUc  schools. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  Federal  aid  to  pupils 
in  parochial  schools  Is  not  a  constitutional 
issue.  It  Is  a  political  Issue,  a  real  and  Im- 
portant one.  It  may  be  stated  this  way: 
Will  the  general  welfare  be  promoted  by  in- 
cluding parochial-school  pupils  In  a  national 
program  of  education,  or  will  It  be  promoted 
by  leaving  them  out? 

In  1961  5Vi  mlUlon  children  received  edu- 
cation In  Catholic  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  That  Is  a  little  more  than  an 
eighth  of  all  schoolchildren  In  these  cate- 
gories. If  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  leave  one-eighth  of  our  chil- 
dren out  of  a  national  program  of  educa- 
tion, why  should  we  do  so? 

In  the  New  Jersey  bus  case,  the  court  said, 
"It  I  the  State  of  New  Jersey)  cannot  ex- 
clude Individual  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Mo- 
hammedans. Baptists.  Jews.  Methodists, 
Nonbellevers,  Presybterlans,  or  the  members 
of  any  other  faith,  because  of  their  faith,  or 
lack  of  It,  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  pub- 
lic-welfare legislation." 

The  children  In  schools  supported  by  re- 
ligious denominations  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  their  faith  from  the  bene- 
fits of  a  national  program  of  education.  And 
we  can  hardly  have  a  national  program  un- 
less   these  children  are  Involved  In  It. 

Representative  Jamks  J.  Dclanxt,  of  New 
Tork.  has  reintroduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  2-year  program  of  Federal  aid  to  all  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchildren  In  all 
the  States.  The  bin  provides  that  $20  shall 
be  allotted  annually  to  each  pupil  to  de- 
fray part  of  the  cost  of  his  education.  Pu- 
pils who  did  not  record  their  Intention  or 
desire  to  attend  a  prlvat«  school  would  be 
presumed  to  be  destined  for  a  public  school. 
In  which  case  the  allotment  would  be  paid 
to  the  public  educational  authority  In  their 
conununlty. 

This  Is  a  GI  BUI  of  Rights  for  children 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Over 
a  2-year  period  tt  would  add  $17  blUlon  to 
^the  resources  of  these  schools.  Something 
more  than  $100  million  a  year  would  go  to 
church-related  schools. 

school     a     NOT     CHTJKCH 

Legislation  of  this  sort  would  quiet  the 
fears  of  those  who  are  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  Federal  control.  It  should  calm  thoss 
who  believe  that  aid  to  church -relatsd 
schools  means  the  destruction  of  the  public 
schools.  It  should  satisfy  everybody,  except 
those  who  hold  that  a  church-related  school 
Is  the  same  thing  as  a  church.  They  might 
say  that  legislation  authorising  payment  of 
$ao  of  taxes  to  a  church  school  was  the  same 
as  giving  a  cltlaen  $20  of  taxes  to  put  In  the 
Plate  on  Sunday.  They  might  argue  that 
such  pajmients  were  neither  constitutionally 
possible  nor  politically  wise. 

But  a  school  Is  not  an  assembly  for  wor- 
ship. It  does  not  perform  ecclesiastical 
functions.  Payments  to  a  pupil  for  his  edu- 
cation are  not  payments  for  the  support  of 
worship,  of  ecclesiastical  functions  or  of  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  The  object  of  edu- 
cation Is  the  development  of  the  mind.  This 
may  be  conducted  under  religious  auspices, 
but  It  Is  not  the  same  as  the  development  of 
religion  or  of  the  spiritual  life.  The  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  have  allowed  New 
Jersey  to  pay  for  buses  to  carry  wotshlpers 
to  church. 

A  sensational  shift  In  public  opinion  has 
been  going  on  over  the  past  2  years  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  aid  to  all  sc|iools.  In 
March  1961.  the  OaUup  Poll  showed  that 
67  percent  of  those  Interviewed  thought  Fed- 
eral aid  should  go  only  to  public  schools; 
In  February  1963,  only  44  percent  of  thoss 
polled  were  of  this  opinion.  Apparently  the 
oommonsense  of  the  American  people  Is 
winning  over  the  pedantry  of  their  leaders. 


Pakistan  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   ICAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rible disaster  which  has  swept  Pakistan 
In  the  form  of  a  cyclone  and  the  result- 
ing huge  tidal  waves,  calls  forth  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  our  citizens,  and  all 
the  aid  we  can  possibly  give  them.  The 
clipping  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  gives 
detailed  information : 

Ctcloi*x  Toll  Put  at  16,000  in  Pakistan- 
Tidal  Wave  Called  Real  Kii.i.eh  as  Atttb 
Khan  Plies  Over  Area 

Karachi,  Pakistan,  June  3. — Officials  today 
set  the  death  toll  at  16,000  In  the  cyclone  and 
tidal  wave  that  swept  the  Bay  of  Bengal  May 
26.  Unofficial  estimates  put  It  at  from  25,000 
to  50,000. 

"It  Is  a  great  national  calamity,"  said  Pres- 
ident Ajrub  Khan  after  a  flight  over  the  dis- 
aster area. 

The  real  killer,  he  told  newsmen,  was  not 
the  cyclone,  but  the  tidal  wave  that  swept 
the  low  lying  Islands  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
afterward. 

COUWTS  68  bodies 

He  said  the  cyclone's  path  was  narrower, 
but  more  devastating,  than  the  one  in  1960 
that  killed  10,000. 

Fazalul  Quader  Chowdhry,  central  minis- 
ter who  also  flew  over  the  scene,  said  he  saw 
bodies  stUl  floating  In  Inaccessible  areas. 
He  said  he  counted  68  himself. 

"What  I  saw  was  ghastly,"  he  said,  "what  I 
heard  was  harrowing." 

He  described  bodies  caught  In  shrubs  and 
trees  and  police  searching  for  victims  in  rice 
fields. 

THOUSANDS    MAROONS) 

Deputy  Cominlssloner  K.  Ahmed,  of  Chlt- 
tagong,  near  the  disaster  area,  said  It  would 
take  oflk:lal8  2  weeks  to  complete  a  survey  of 
the  ravaged  areas  and  calculate  the  final 
death  toll. 

Officials  told  of  the  dangers  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  disease  among  the  sxirvlvors. 
Thousands  were  marooned  and  In  danger  of 
dying  through  lack  of  food  and  drinking 
water. 

"You  cant  drop  food  on  water,"  Ayub 
Khan   told   newsmen. 

He  said  food  could  be  dropped  only  after 
the  waters  had  receded. 

Five  US.  Peace  Corps  nurses  stationed  In 
Chlttagong  went  Into  the  Interior  to  Inocu- 
late sxirvlvors.  Their  trip  was  sjjonsored  by 
Lions  International. 

Ayub  Khan  approved  a  further  $1,050,000 
for  relief,  bringing  the  total  to  $1,470,000. 
The  United  States  has  made  an  Initial  grant 
of  $10,000. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  that  In 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  East 
Pakistan  Government  for  aid.  the  Red 
Cross,  CARE,  several  Peace  Corps  nurses 
stationed  in  the  area,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Lions  International,  and  our 
owTi  Government,  have  all  responded  to 
the  need, 

I  am  proud  to  report  also  that  one  of 
our  local  Baltimore  bakeries,  the  Hous- 
wald  Bakery,  is  donating  200  cases  (24 
loaves  to  the  case)  of  canned  bread  to 
the  victims.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
have  Pan-American  Airways  transport 
the  bread  to  East  Pakistan.  Balti- 
moreans  are  being  urged  to  contribute  to 


the  cause  by  paying  for  additional  loaves 
of  the  canned  bread,  and  I  am  confident 
they  will  respond  in  their  usual  generous 
manner. 

I  strongly  urge  our  Government  to 
supplement  its  initial  grant  of  $10,000 
with /Whatever  amount  may  be  needed 
over  and  above  private  efforts,  to  help 
meet  the  terrific  need  of  the  estimated 
million  i>ersons  left  homeless  by  this 
disaster. 


The  Miracle  of  Pope  John 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NXW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  column  written  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  which  wds  published 
In  the  June  6  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
entitled  "The  Miracle  of  Pope  John." 
The  column  needs  no  preface  nor  addi- 
tional comment.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man: 

The  Miracle  or  Pope  John 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  reign  of  Pope  John  has  been  a  wonder 
which  grows  more  astounding  the  more  we 
think  how  amidst  the  angry  enmities  of  our 
time  he  became  so  greatly  loved.  It  Is  a 
modern  miracle  that  any  one  could  reach 
across  all  the  barriers  of  class,  caste,  color, 
and  creed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  all  kinds  of 
people.  There  has  been  nothing  like  It,  cer- 
tainly not  In  the  modern  age.  The  miracle  is 
a  proof  which  we  sorely  needed  that  all  the 
varieties  of  men  do  actually  belong  to  one 
human  family.  Otherwise,  so  many  could 
not  have  heard  and  understood  and  re- 
sponded to  Pope  John. 

That  they  have  responded  Is  proof  that 
the  enmities  and  divisions  of  mankind  are 
not  the  whole  reality  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. There  Is  in  men  a  capacity,  unplumbed 
and  perhaps  immeasurable,  to  be  reached  by 
loving  kindness.  The  miracle  of  Pope  John 
Lb  that  he  knew  this  and  believed  It  and  had 
faith  to  act  upon  It,  and  that  he  was  proved 
to  have  been  right.  So,  as  he  lies  dead,  he 
Is  revered  and  blessed  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  all  around  the  globe. 

We  know  that  the  miracle  of  Pope  John 
will  not  transform  the  world.  The  con- 
dition of  man  Is  a  hard  one,  and  his  struggle 
to  survive  and  to  prevail  will  not  disappear 
with  the  appearance  of  a  saint  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  saving  truth.  We  shall  not 
suddenly  become  new  men.  But  the  uni- 
versal response  which  Pope  John  evoked  is 
witness  to  the  truth  that  there  is  In  the 
human  person,  however  prone  to  evil,  an 
aptitude  for  goodness.  That  Is  why  we  must 
never  despair  that  the  world  can  be  better 
than  the  world  we  live  In. 

It  Is  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the 
two  great  encyclical  letters,  "Mater  et 
Maglstra"  (Mother  and  Teacher)  and  "Pacem 
in  Terrls"  (Peace  on  Earth),  that  Pope  John, 
far  from  being  naive  and  unworldly,  had  an 
encyclopaedic  and  acute  knowledge  of  the 
complex  and  stubborn  problems  of  the  day- 
light world.  The  encyclical  letters  do  not 
suppose  that  the  world  can  be  cured  before 
the  problems  that  harass  It  are  brought  to 
solution.  The  encyclical  letters  are,  there- 
fore, directed  to  the  solution  of  human  prob- 
lems by  ordinary  men.  They  are  corner- 
stones of  an  imposing  construction  which,  as 


It  Is  carried  forward,  will  become  acceptable 
and  increasingly  self-evident  to  men  who 
deal  toward  each  other  with  respect  for  the 
human  person  and  for  his  reason. 

The  belief  that  there  are  such  self-evident 
concepts  and  propositions  has  been  denied 
by  many  In  the  modern  age.  Yet  our  own 
American  institutions  were  founded  by  men 
who  had  been  taught  to  think  It  self-evi- 
dent that  men  are  capable  of  reason  and 
that  this  \s  a  universe  which  can  be  lived 
In  rationally.  The  Founding  Fathers  In- 
herited this  belief.  For  modem  secular 
men,  who  have  been  taught  to  reject  It,  an 
act  of  faith  Is  needed.  When  the  belief 
exists,  as  it  did  so  profoundly  In  Pope  John, 
It  can  become  the  InteUectual  core  of  what 
can  be  a  human  doctrine  which  transcends 
conflicting  diversity. 

The  movement  to  bring  the  teachings  of 
the  church  to  bear  upon  "the  process  of 
radical  change"  in  the  modern  "economic 
and  political  situation"  begins,  says  Pope 
John,  with  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  first  of  the 
great  modernizing  social  messages  Is  the 
encyclical  "Rerum  Novanim"  of  May  15, 
1891.  on  "the  condition  of  the  working 
classes."  Pope  John  carried  forward  this 
movement  not  only  In  his  two  great 
encyclical  letters  but  by  calling  together  the 
Ecumenical  Council. 

What  will  now  come  of  all  this  will  be  of 
critical  Importance  not  only  to  the  Catholic 
Church  but  to  all  churches  and  to  all  gov- 
ernments. In  any  event,  the  modernizing 
movement  can  perhaps  be  iirrested  but  it 
cannot  for  long  be  turned  back.  For  what 
Pope  John  began  will  have  very  big  con- 
sequences, and  the  history  of  oxir  world  will 
be  different  because  he  lived. 


Armenian  Independence  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
28,  1963,  was  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Independence  Day.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  becoming  the  first 
democratic  nation  in  Asia  Minor,  to  be 
allied  to  the  West,  and  I  salute  their 
bravery  during  World  War  L 

We  are  indeed  Indebted  for  their 
efforts  in  World  War  I,  and  for  their  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  Allied  victory. 

Although  an  independent  nation  for 
only  2  years,  the  Armenian  people  were 
nevertheless  able  to  create  an  effective 
government  out  of  chaos.  The  Arme- 
nian nation  was  recognized  by  a  number 
of  countries  and  sent  a  delegation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

The  history  of  the  Armenian  people 
since  ancient  times  has  been  filled  with 
amazing  courage  In  their  attempts  to 
preserve  their  rights  and  freedom.  Even 
in  the  face  of  Soviet  conquest  in  1920. 
the  Armenian  people  fought  valiantly  to 
retain  their  Independence. 

In. this  year's  celebration  of  Armenian 
Independence  Day.  we  want  Armenians 
in  this  coimtry  and  all  over  the  world  to 
know  our  heartfelt  gratitud^  for  their 
psLSt  heroic  deeds  and  our  hope  that 
someday  they  too  will  once  again  be  a 
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free  democratic  nation,  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered fron^ynder  the  heel  of  the  Com- 
munist conqueror. 


The   Portoit  of   Excellence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT     ^ 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27  one  of  New  Orleans'  most  distin- 
guished citizens  addressed  the  1963 
commissioning  exercises  of  the  Tulane 
University  Air  Force  ROTC. 

The  speaker  was  Roy  T.  Sessums,  vice 
president  of  the  Preeport  Sulphur  Co.. 
and  who  holds  the  rank  of  major  general 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

General  Sessums"  address  to  these 
young  men  exemplifies  the  personal 
character  and  qualities  of  the  general 
himself.  Besides  being  a  respected  busi- 
ness executive  in  Louisiana.  General 
Sessums  has  served  with  distinction  as 
an  educator. 

The  rank  General  Sessums  holds  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  speaks  for  itself 
with  regards  to  his  dedication  as  a  citi- 
zen soldier. 

I  fe<;l  sure  that  Tulane  University's 
new  Air  Force  second  lieutenants  were 
inspired  by  the  sincerity  and  simple 
dignitj  of  General  Sessums"  talk,  the 
text  ol   which  follows: 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  of  j>articlpatlng  In  these 
commissioning  exercises  because  I  know  how 
Importiint  and  pleasant  they  are  to  all  of  you 
here.  There  Is  nothing  more  satisfying  or 
heartwarming  than  the  culmination  of  a  long 
period  of  hard  work  that  leads  to  a  major  ac- 
complishment, and  we  are  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  perseverance  and  determina- 
tion of  these  young  men  who  are  to  be  com- 
missioned. 

More  than  this,  I  particularly  appreciate 
this  Invitation  because  It  Is  my  Arm  convic- 
tion tliat  our  country  haa  no  commodity  so 
precious,  nor  no  prospect  so  promising,  as  the 
energy  and  brainpower  of  Its  young  people. 

I  want  to  Join  you  In  acknowledging  the 
help  and  support  you  have  received  during 
your  training  from  the  ROTC  detachment 
personnel  who  are  very  proud  of  you  today. 
I  am  sure. 

In  order  to  be  where  you  are  today,  you 
have  had  to  understand  and  put  to  use  some 
time-tested  vlrtuee  which  make  for  success 
in  any  venture. 

Moat  important  of  all.  I  think,  you  have 
recognized  the  need  for  an  unrelenting  pur- 
suit of  excellence.  Perhape  that  phrase,  "the 
purj.ult  of  excellence,"  could  bear  a  bit  of 
analjrzlng. 

To  me.  pursuit  means  a  seeking  and  a  striv- 
ing that  never  ends.  Certainly  It  implies  no 
guarantee  of  achieving  excellence,  any  more 
than  we  are  guaranteed  happiness  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  because  of  the 
right  it  gives  us  to  pursue  happiness.         ^ 

And  now  "excellence."  Doee  it  mean 
genius,  or  being  No.  1  In  everything?  Not 
the  kind  of  excellence  I  am  talking  about. 
Excellence  to  me  means  winning  the  com- 
petition with  yourself,  doing  your  dead-level 
best,  making  the  best  use  of  the  talents  you 


have  It  also  means  putting  forth  of  that 
wonderful  quality  we  call  "extra  effort." 

The  difference  between  a  so-so  company 
or  an  average  military  \init  and  a  really  suc- 
cessful company  or  topflight  unit  can  be 
measured  by  the  extra  effort  given  by  large 
numbers  of  Individuals  diffused  throyghout 
the  organization. 

Success  In  the  pursuit  Of  excellence  Is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  tjt6  average  man. 

It  Is  often  renected/<n  the  uncommon  per- 
formance of  averag»-1nen  who  put  forth  some 
extra  effort. 

In  my  opinion,  many  a  lock  would  yield 
and  many  a  door  would  open  if  more  people 
understood  and  put  to  use  these  three  keys 
to  better  performance: 

1.  The  desire  to  be  productive. 

2  An  unwillingness  to  settle  for  anything 
le?s  than  one's  best  effort. 

3  A  capacity  for  real,  genuine,  down-to- 
earth,  honest  hard  work. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  already  demon- 
strated, through  your  Individual  records  here 
at  Tulane  and  In  ROTC,  th.^t  you  recognize 
and  use  those  keys. 

I  caution  you.  however,  to  never  assume 
that  you  can  rest  on  laurels  and  successes 
already  won  The  pursuit  of  excellence  Is 
and  should  be  a  continuing  thing  that  stays 
with  a  man,  day  in  and  day  out,  untU  the 
verv  last 

You  will  probably  take  exception  to  this 
statement,  but  most  of  the  Interests  and  ex- 
periences which  will  brockden  and  enrich  your 
lives,  and  keep  your  minds  growing,  have  not 
yet  happened  to  you;  they  will  tome  later  In 
life. 

An  old  professor  of  medicine,  for  example, 
summed  up  the  need  for  additional  mental 
growth  and  continuing  self-education  when 
he  told  his  graduating  seniors: 

"I  have  given  you  the  best  Information 
available.  The  text  books  we  have  used  are 
the  most  widely  accepted  and  reliable.  The 
case  histories  we  have  used  are  the  best  I 
could  find.  But  before  we  part  company,  I 
want  to  caution  you  that  the  science  of 
medicine  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  In  s 
a  few  years  from  now  perhaps  half  of  the 
things  I  have  taught  you  won't  be  so.  Un- 
fortunately. I  dont  know  which  half  that 
will  be." 

The  same  could  be  said  about  the  business 
world  and  the  arts  of  mlUtarV  science.  Pro- 
cedures, techniques  and  technology  are 
changing  every  day.  You  must  gear  yourself 
to  change  with  them  If  you  Intend  to  pursue 
excellence. 

Remember  the  personal  traits  exhibited 
over  and  over  by  those  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  being  excellent  and  who  work 
at  It.  I  think  that  some  of  the  most  Import- 
and  of  these  are;  An  Inquiring  mind  which 
Is  never  satisfied  with  enough  knowledge: 
A  desire  to  do  something  that  has  never  been 
done  or  a  desire  to  do  something  better  than 
it  has  ever  been  done:  A  constructive  dis- 
satisfaction with  things  as  they  are:  and  the 
ability  to  discipline  yourself.  None  of  these 
really  need  elaboration.  You  already  know 
what  I  am  talking  at>out. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  recommend  to 
you  the  possibilities  of  the  service  as  a  ca- 
reer. Possibly  some  of  you  have  already 
thought  seriously  about  It.  and  I  Just  want 
to  add  this  to  the  pros  and  cons  you  may 
have  been  sifting: 

Prom  having  served  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence — the  military  and  the  business  world — 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  future  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  making  significant  contributions 
to  our  country's  needs  have  never  been 
greater  than  they  are  now  In  the  various 
areas  of  Air  Force  service.  Certainly  the 
financial  remuneration  is  finally  on  a  par 
with  that  of  most  Industries  and  the  better 
known  segments  of  the  business  world.  Over 
and  above  this,  there  Is  a  chance  to  meet  a 


new  world  of  science  face  to  face,  to  brush 
shoulders  dally  with  history,  to  acquire  ex- 
periences that  broaden  and  deepen  a  man's 
vision  and  capabilities.  I  recommend  it  to 
you  highly. 

Thank  you.  | 


Now  We'll  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963         # 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inconsistencies  of  the  present  foreign 
policy  have  never  been  more  clearly  visi- 
ble than  in  one  of  the  recent  pronounce- 
ments concerning  the  Par  East  by  one 
of  the  New  Prontier"s  diplomatic  light 
heavyweights,  Averell  Harriman.  His 
statement  to  which  I  refer  received  ef- 
fective analysis  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune 
which  I  submit  for  the  Record  at  this 

point. 

Now  WxLL  Fight 

There  are  a  number  of  apparent  Ironies  in 
Averell  Harrlman's  announcement  In  Aus- 
tralia that  the  United  States  will  fight  to 
defend  Australia's  stake  In  New  Guinea  If 
an  attack  Is  made  on  the  territory.  The 
only  aspiring  Imperialist  In  the  southwest 
Pacific  is  Mr.  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  who  re- 
cently grabbed  the  western  half  of  the  Island 
from  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  Harriman,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  mentions  United 
States  commitments  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  under  the  Anzus  pact,  stating  that 
If  trouble  arose  over  New  Guinea  the  three 
countries  would  be  "In  It  together." 

We  can  think  of  three  peculiarities  about 
this  display  of  belligerent  intent.  First,  If 
the  United  States  Is  thinking  of  fighting  to 
defend  Its  own  or  the  security  InteresU  of 
Its  allies,  what  about  Cuba?  It  Ls  an  ad- 
vanced Soviet  military  base  90  miles  away 
from  the  United  States,  and.  under  various 
military  agreements  related  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  we  have  ample  cause 
to  resort  to  military  action  right  in  our  own 
front  yard  any  time  we  are  In  the  mood  to 
work  up  a  fight. 

But,  no,  Mr.  Harriman  and  his  Washington 
principals  aren't  Interested.  They  think  it 
more  logical  to  shop  for  action  about  10,000 
miles  away  from  Washington  if  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so  at  all. 

The  second  oddity  Is  that  Mr.  Harrlman's 
threat  Is  addressed  to  Sukarno  and  he  would 
be  in  no  position  to  threaten  Australia  in 
eastern  New  Guinea  If  the  United  SUtes  had 
not  Installed  him  In  western  New  Guinea 
after  easing  out  the  Dutch.  This  was  done 
with  an  assist  from  the  United  Nations  after 
the  deUlls  had  been  worked  out  by  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  a  retired  American  diplomat. 

The  squeeze  was  put  on  the  Dutch  by  re- 
fusing them  transit  rights  for  arms,  troops, 
and  transport  at  American  bases  and  air- 
ports, repudiating  agreements  of  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  Harriman  now  em- 
phasizes America's  duties  under  her  Anzus 
treaty  obligations,  but  Holland  was  an  ally  in 
NATO  and  no  sentiment  was  wasted  on  Its 
betrayal. 

The  third  Irony  is  that  Harrlman's  reputa- 
tion In  the  Par  East,  such  as  it  Is,  Is  less  that 
of  being  a  stout  defender  against  aggression 
than  as  a  promoter  of  appeasement.  It  was 
he    who    worked    out    the    formula    which 


hitched  the  pro-Western.  Communist,  and 
neutralist  camps  in  Laos  to  a  coalition  on  the 
troika  model.  Instead  of  p>roduclng  neutral- 
Ism  and  peace,  this  arrangement  has  enabled 
the  Communist  Pathet  Lao  to  grab  ever 
larger  chunks  of  the  country.  Here  again, 
our  friends,  the  troops  of  Gen.  Nosavan. 
were  sold  out  to  the  enemy. 

But,  in  what's  left  of  New  Guinea.  Mr. 
Harriman  Is  ready  to  take  his  stand.  Why 
has  principle  suddenly  become  so  all-fired 
Important  In  this  Improbable  spot  when  It 
Is  regarded  as  of  no  consequence  any  place 
else? 


Nigeria — The  Peace  Corps  Reyisited 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  2  years  since  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
Margery  Michclmore  wrote  the  famous 
post  card  that  set  off  an  International 
Incident  and  threatened  to  blemish  the 
Peace  Corps  program  in  its  very  be- 
ginning. 

In  the  Intervening  months,  the  pro- 
gram has  proven  its  value  again  and 
again,  winning  over  many  of  its  early 
critics,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Peace  Corps 
has  faced  no  more  difficult  task  than 
gaining  acceptance  in  Nigeria.  There- 
fore, I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following  Department  of 
State  cable.  It  reports  what  the  Ni- 
gerian students  are  saying  who  2  years 
ago  were  demonstrating  against  the  vol- 
unteers: 

Mat  23. 1963. 
Subject:    Departing  Peace   Corps   volunteers 
get  high  praise  from  students'  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  Nigeria  in  NsukktL 

The  23  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  con- 
tingent who  have  been  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nigeria  In  Nsukka  arrived  on  cam- 
pus In  the  fall  of  1961  in  an  atmosphere  of 
deep  8\isplclon  and  mistrust.  They  were  sub- 
sequently accused  by  students  of  being 
"spies,"  of  being  unqviallfled  for  university 
teaching  and  of  being  "tmemployable"  in 
the  United  States  (which  presiimably  ac- 
counted for  their  having  Joined  the  Peace 
Corps  In  tne  first  Instance) .  They  received. 
In  short,  a  somewhat  less  than  friendly  re- 
ception. This  same  group  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  will  be  leaving  the  campus  In  a 
few  weeks,  having  completed  their  tour  of 
duty.  During  the  intervening  period  of 
time,  they  appear  to  have  completely  over- 
come the  earlier  criticisms  and  suspicions. 

The  May  18  issue  of  the  Nsukka  Record, 
the  students'  newspaper  of  the  University  of 
Nigeria,  devoted  a  full  page  to  the  Peace 
Corps  group.  Entitled  "Goodbye,  Good 
Luck,  and  Good  Health  to  Our  Peace  Corps 
Friends,"  the  article  gave  brief  Individual 
accounts  of  what  each  of  the  23  volunteers 
has  been  doing  since  arriving  on  campus. 
Also  included  was  a  group  photograph  of  the 
volunteers  and  news  Items  concerning  sev- 
eral farewell  parties  for  the  group,  one  of 
which  was  given  by  the  campus  branch  of 
the  Nigeria-America  Friendship  Society. 

In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Nsukka  Record, 
an  editorial  entitled  "Peace  Corps  Projects: 
Hope  for  World  Peace"  bestowed  high  praise 
on  the  Peace  Corps  In  general  and  on  the 
contingent  at  Nsukka  in  particular.     The 


editorial  writer,  noting  that  he  felt  it  timely 
and  appropriate  to  offer  a  "dispassionate  ap- 
praisal" of  the  Peace  Corps  program,  first 
recalled  the  post  card  Incident  involving  Miss 
Mlchelmore  at  the  University  of  Ibadan  and 
the  atmosphere  of  stisplclon  which  marked 
the  arrival  in  Nsukka  of  the  first  Peace 
Corps  group.  The  writer  stated  that  the 
students  subsequently  learned  that  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  "had  come  to  help  and  not 
to  subvert"  and  that  their  devotion  to  duty 
and  other  qualities:  "combined  effectively  to 
erase  111  feelings  the  students  (previously) 
nursed  against  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  on 
our  campus.  Now  that  these  men  and  women 
have  almost  completed  their  tour  and  are 
preparing  to  leave,  we  feel  that  no  amount 
of  praise  showered  on  them  for  their  work  is 
too  much." 

The  text  of  the  editorial  Is  transmitted  as 
enclosure  1  to  this  alrgram. 

Robert  P.  Smith, 
American  Consul. 

[Editorial,    Nsukka    Record,    May    18,    1963] 

Peace  Corps  Projects — Hope  for  World 
Peace 

Elsewhere  on  these  pages,  we  carry  an 
article  describing  the  activities  of  President 
Kennedy's  Peace  Corps  volunteers  on  the 
Nsukka  campus  of  the  University  of  Nigeria. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  feel  It  Is  both  timely 
and  appropriate  to  offer  what  we  consider 
to  be  a  dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program. 

President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers, mostly  men  and  women  still  in  their 
20'8,  arrived  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Nigeria  during  the  hectic  week  of  the 
students'  union  election  campaigns  here.  To 
this  political  situation  were  added  the  wounds 
still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  Nigerians  follow- 
ing Miss  Marjorle  Mlchelmore's  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  about  life  In  Nigeria  on  a 
postcard  she  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  United 
States.  (Miss  Mlchelmore  was  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  staying  at  the  University  of  Ibedan 
from  where  she  made  her  remarks  late  In 
1961.) 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Nigeria. 
Nstikka,  were  therefore — like  many  other 
Nigerians — suspicious  of  the  Peace  Corps  men 
and  women  when  they  arrived  here  on  28 
November,  1961. 

But  as  time  went  on,  most  of  our  students 
learned  that  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  on 
our  campus  were  men  and  women  who  had 
come  with  a  mind  to  help  and  not  to  sub- 
vert. Their  devotion  to  duty,  their  simplic- 
ity, their  grace  and  ease,  their  complete  lack 
of  those  "qualities"  that  are  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  master  spies,  and  their  demon- 
stration that  life  is  so  short  that  men  cannot 
afford  to  waste  working  hovirs  taking  slestiis — 
all  these  combined  effectively  to  erase  111 
feelings  the  students  nursed  against  the  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  on  our  campus. 

Now  that  these  men  and  women  have  al- 
most completed  their  tour  and  are  preparing 
to  leave,  we  feel  that  no  amount  of  praise 
showered  on  them  for  their  work  Is  too  much. 
Several  Nigerian  writers  and  speakers  have 
from  time  to  time  written  and  spoken  un- 
favorably about  the  presence  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  in  the  country.  They  have  been 
called  spies.  Some  people  have  even  gone 
to  the  extent  of  saying  that  they  (the  PCV's) 
are  "surplus  hands"  from,  the  U.S.  labor 
market,  and  that  they  have  been  sent  to 
Nigeria  not  only  to  ease  the  congestion  In 
their  country  but  also  to  swell  our  unem- 
ployed population.  What  unfair  comments. 
We  have  to  say  at  tbls  point  that  these 
remarks  are  not  only  baseless  and  malicious, 
but  they  also  betray  the  ignorance  of  the 
critics.  When  did  the  U.S.  labor  market 
become  so  congested  that  there  are  not  Jobs 
for  genuine  university  graduates  such  as  are 
here  with  us  at  Nsukka?     Curious. 

Human  nature  is  prone  to  underestimate 
what  it  receives  cheaply,  but  IX  hard  cash 


bad  been  squeezed  out  from  Nigeria's  pocket 
to  pay  these  young  men  and  women  for 
what  they  are  worth,  as  our  Chancellor 
suggested  It  should  be,  p>erhaps  people  would 
have  said  less.  But  now  that  their  services 
are  free,  we  have  found  ourselves  digging 
deep  for  all  sorts  of  exctises  to  call  them 
names.  This  Is  un-Nlgerlan,  and  the  sooner 
these  "new  lovers"  of  Nigeria's  security  put 
an  end  to  their  gllbness  and  Inflated  twad- 
dlers, the  better  for  the  good  name  of  their 
country. 

We  feel  that  President  Kennedy,  by 
launching  his  Peace  Corps  program,  has 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And 
may  we  ask:  Why  can't  other  world  leaders 
copy  the  President's  example  and  launch 
similar  programs  In  their  own  countries? 
Why  can't  the  big  p)owers  of  'the  world  not 
only  send  out  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to 
developing  countries  but  also  have  similar 
exchanges  among  their  countries  so  that 
the  youths  of  the  world  can  move  freely 
from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the  other, 
exchanging  candid  views  with  their  opposite 
nvmibers? 

We  call  upon  Premier  Khrushchev,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  Mao  Tse-tung,  Chancellor 
Adenauer,  Walter  Ulbrtcht,  Pandit  Nehru, 
President  Nasser.  David  Ben-Gurlon,  Abu- 
bakar  Tafawa  Dalewa.  and  Kwame  Nkrumah 
to  set  up  their  own  Peace  Corps  programs  so 
as  to  make  for  a  free  movement  of  youths 
from  one  country  to  another. 

Whatever  propaganda  such  youths  may 
c^rry  with  them  Into  other  lands,  the  truth 
still  remains  that  consciously  or  .tincon- 
sclously,  the  volunteers  thus  liberated  are 
bound  to  assimilate  and  to  appreciate  the 
ways  of  life,  problems  and  dlfflctilties  of  the 
peoples  of  the  lands  they  visit.  And  once 
the  peoples  of  the  world  begin  to  understand 
the  problems  of  their  counterparts,  the  less 
shall  be  the  dangers  sf  war. 

We  call  on  the  youths  of  tb.e  world  to 
realize  that  theirs  Is  the  task  of  Infusing 
order  Into  a  prejudiced  and  Jaundiced  world; 
that  their  contributions  towar*  world  peace 
can  be  a  moral  and  material  bulwark  against 
all  forces  making  for  disorder. 

We  have  found  ourselves  in  an  era  when 
science  has  opened  the  secret  gates  of  na- 
ture, making  life  worth  living.  We  like  It. 
We  are  grateful  to  the  leaders  both  past  «nd 
present  under  whose  guidance  scientific  de- 
velopment has  made  the  world  what  It  Is 
today.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  stand  and 
see  the  same  world  of  science  plunged  back 
Into  darkness  as  a  result  of  Ideological  dif- 
ference between  world  leaders  many  of 
whom  may  not  regret  It  If  they  were  to  die 
today.  We  are  tired  of  leaders  paying  llp- 
servlce  to  world  peace  while  they  control 
destructive  weapons  which  need  only  a  care- 
less touch  to  wipe  out  all  world  population 
and  even  set  the  air,  the  land,  and  the  seas 
ablaze. 

While  President  Kennedy's  men  and  wo- 
men prepare  to  leave  our  campus,  we  ask 
for  more  volunteers  from  both  Kennedy  and 
KhniBhchev  to  come  and  to  live  with  us, 
work  with  us  and  appreciate  oxir  difficulties. 
We  also  call  on  the  Federal  Government  of 
Nigeria  to  launch  her  ovsrn  Peace  Corps  pro- 
gram such  as  her  finances  can  carry,  and  to 
send  our  youths  not  only  to  the  developed 
countries  of  the  world  but  also  to  other 
African  states. 

When  this  Peac§  Corps  wheel  has  been  set 
In  full  motion,  then  the  world  will  be  nearer 
bidding  goodbye  to  that  debating  club  in 
Geneva  where  the  so-called  disarmament 
talks  achieve  nothing  but  Increased  arma- 
ment. 

To  our  Peace  Corps  friends  about  to  leave  ~ 
us,  we  say:  We  are  Indeed  sorry  to  see  you 
go.  We  shall  miss  you  and  your  services. 
In  the  meantime  we  say  "se  wa*"  tarana.~ 
which  U  the  Hausa  meaning  for  "goodby:  we 
shall  see  you  again." 
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Tkc  Great,  Good  Pope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   KINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  arti- 
cles being  written  thla  week  about  Pope 
John  XXTTT  recognize  that  he  was  a  erreat 
man.  History  will  no  doubt  measure  that 
greatness  far  beyond  our  limited  ability 
to  forsee. 

Two  excellent  statements  were  made  In 
Minneapolis  on  Tuesday,  an  editorial  in 
the  Mmneapolis  Morning  Tribune  en- 
titled "The  Great,  Oood  Pope."  and  a 
radio-TV  editorial  on  WTCN.  They 
both  deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Tn«   OsKAT,   Good   Pop« 

Pope  John  Xxm  has  pamed  Into  history. 
TTntoId  mliUonjB.  not  only  Roman  Catholics 
and  other  Christians  but  men  of  all  ftUths 
and  no  faith  at  all.  will  mourn  him  toe  he 
was  one  of  the  truly  great  and  good  men  of  all 
time. 

When  In  the  autumn  of  1966  the  then  ag- 
ing patriarch  of  Venice  (he  was  nearly  77), 
Angelo  Giuseppe  Oardln&l  RoncaUl.  wyis 
elected  Pope  as  successor  to  the  late  Plus 
xn.  It  was  widely  predicted  that  he  would  be 
an  Interim  pontiff.  The  Implications  were 
that  his  reign  would  be  a  "do  nothing"  pe- 
riod In  which  certain  realignments  would  be 
made  in  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church's  Inner 
circles. 

The  men  who  m&k»  such  predictions  could 
not  have  been  wider  at  the  mark.  It  Is 
probably  true  th&t  not  since  the  Middle  Ages 
has  a  Pope  tiad  a  wider,  more  far-reaching  in- 
fluence on  the  world  thsji  John  XXm.  One 
has  to  scratch  at  the  roots  of  history  to  And 
a  more  universally  beloved  man. 

There  were  so  many  human  and  lovable 
things  about  htm  He  Immediately  endeared 
himself  to  the  world  when,  soon  after  his 
election,  he  sent  word  to  Vatican  editors  to 
drop  the  elaborate,  ceremonial  verbiage  that 
had  previously  surrounded  papal  statements. 
"Just  say,  "The  Pope  said.'  "  he  Insrtructed 
them. 

There  were  his  visits  to  the  Roman  J&lls — 
"You  coaldn't  come  to  see  me.  so  I  came  to 
see  you" — to  hosplt&ls.  orphanages  and 
schools.  There  was  that  twlnUe  In  the  eye 
that  the  world  came  to  look  for,  and  the 
friendliness  toward  "our  separated  brethren" 
and  towards  non-Chrlstlans  who  called  on 
him. 

This  was  John  the  hunuui  being,  the  kind 
man.  the  good  man.  But  there  was  also  the 
great  man.  the  towering  statesman  who  con- 
vened the  church  council  known  as  Vatican 
n.  There  was  the  scholar  Pope  of  the  en- 
cyclicals. Iifater  et  Maglstra  (Mother  and 
Teacher)  and  Pacem  in  Tenis  (Peace  on 
Earth) .  And  there  was  the  Pope  who  moved 
Christendom  closer  to  unity  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  the  Reformation,  even 
though  admittedly  there  are  still  vast  dis- 
tances to  go. 

John  XXin  has  been  another  bright  and 
startling  example  of  the  historic  abUlty  of 
the  church  and  the  papacy  to  renew  Itself. 
In  a  dark  age,  when  the  forces  of  destruction 
have  been  loose  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world,  this  truly  great  Pope  brought  love  and 
compassion,  joy  and  serenity  to  coimtless 
men  and  women.  He  loved  the  world  and  It 
loved  him.  It  Is  doubtful  that  this  genera- 
tion will  look  upon  his  like  again. 


Thb  Death  of  Popi  John  XXIII 
The  beloved  church  leader  who  told  us  a 
few  days  ago  that  his  bags  were  peu;ked  and 


he  was  ready  to  go,  has  now  departed  on  his 
long  journey 

•  The  Holy  Father.  Pope  John  23d  ruled 
over  the  900  million  members  of  his  spiritual 
realm  only  4  years.  Yet  no  Pope  In  hUtory. 
to  our  knowledge,  has  so  endeared  himself 
to  those  outside  Roman  Catholicism  as  did 
Pope  John. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council,  now  In  recess, 
which  he  convened,  will  forever  bear  the  im- 
print of  his  Influence.  His  stated  objective 
was  to  renew  the  Church  and  to  bring  It  into 
closer  touch  with  tiie  modern  world. 

The  thing  that  set  Pope  John  apart  was 
his  hand  of  friendship  stretched  out  to  non- 
Catholics.  This  gesture  toward  Christian 
unity  triggered  a  deep  yearning  in  the  hearts 
of  millions  who  have  found  no  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  scores  of  denominations 
beneath  the  umbrella  of  Christianity. 

Pope  John  could  speak  with  powerful 
voice  against  what  he  considered  the  evils  of 
the  world.  Pew  have  worked  harder  for 
peace.  He  was  a  humble  man.  not  above 
visiting  with  prisoners. 

He  treated  each  person  who  sought  audi- 
ence with  him  as  an  Individual.  His  par- 
ticular love  was  ciiildren. 

These  and  othec  warm  and  simple  qualities 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
Popes. 

We  ask  of  our  Catholic  friends  that  we 
may  mourn  with  them.  For  those  outside 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  sad.  too. 


Pressure  To  Hire   Negroes   Uadermiiies 
Merit  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or  *i.Ami» 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  most  concerned  and  distressed  about 
repeated  reports  I  am  receiving  from 
Birmingham  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
are  tampering  with  the  merit  system. 

Within  the  last  few  days.  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  workers  at  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  the  Bir- 
mingham Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital, the  r>ost  ofiQce  and  other  Federal 
agencies  in  Birmingham  that  pressure  is 
being  put  on  local  agency  administrative 
oCBcers.  who  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  hiring  workers  under  the 
merit  system,  to  hire  Negroes  for  Jobs 
coming  open  in  their  agencies. 

Apparently.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Justice 
Department  has  influenced  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  order  a  step-up 
in  the  hiring  of  Negroes  in  Federal  agen- 
cies in  Birmingham.  Although  this  has 
been  denied  by  civil  service  officials, 
there  has  been  no  explanation  of  the 
secret  meetings  of  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion officials  and  local  hiring  officers. 
This  action  to  influence  the  hiring  of  a 
speciflc  group  or  class  of  people  is  plain 
tampering.  It  is  all  the  more  alarming 
and  distressing  because  civil  service  of- 
ficials are  actually  participating  in  the 
efforts  to  show  favortism  to  a  SF)eclflc 
group  of  applicants.  This  undermines 
the  entire  concept  of  the  merit  system. 

I  have  very  strongly  and  repeatedly 
protested  this  pressuring  of  agencies  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.    I  have 


asked  for  a  complete  investigation  and 
explanation  of  the  Birmingham  meetings 
and  the  apparent  pressures  being  exerted 
on  Federal  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  unconscion- 
able, and  a  violation  of  all  ethical  stand- 
ards as  an  infraction  of  civil  service 
regulations,  if,  in  the  name  of  equal 
rights  and  opportunities,  special  privi- 
leges were  granted  Negro  applicants  for 
positions  or  promotions. 


Results  of  1963  National  Issues  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  I  mailed  my  1963  National  Issues 
Poll  to  many  of  the  residents  of  the  13  th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  The 
results  have  now  been  tabulated.  In 
addition  to  sending  a  copy  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  so  that  he 
will  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  the 
views  of  the  residents  of  this  great  con- 
gressional district,  I  am  placing  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  in  the  Record  for  the 
interest  of  the  Members  of  Congress : 

Results  or  1963  National  Issues  Poll 
To  Residents  of  the  J3th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  send  you  the  results  of 
the  1963  National  Issues  Poll.  Your  coop- 
eration and  that  of  the  over  19.000  residents 
of  the  13th  Congressional  District  who  gave 
the  time  and  thought  necessary  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  Is  deeply  appreciated.  I 
regret  that  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ac- 
knowledge each  questionnaire  and  the  many 
accompanying  comments  Individually  so 
that  you  might  have  my  personal  word  of 
thanks. 

To  have  effective  representative  govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  Uiose  who  are  repre- 
sented must  be  Interested.  Informed,  and 
vocal.  Through  the  years  this  has  been  the 
trademark  of  the  13th  district.  Toward  this 
end.  a  questionnaire  Is  well  worth  the 
time,  effort,  and  money,  if  It  Is  Informative, 
stimulates  discussion  and  thought,  and 
points  up  areas  where  a  lack  of  Information 
possibly  exists,  and.  equally  important,  en- 
courages comments  and  Individual  com- 
munications from  residents  of  the  district. 

I  feel  strongly  that  a  questionnaire  of  this 
type  must  be  objective  to  accomplish  Its  sev- 
eral puTfKises.  Because  of  this  conviction. 
I  took  great  care  In  phrasing  the  questions 
In  the  hope  of  eliminating  any  tendency  to 
slant  or  lead  responses.  Prom  your  com- 
ments. It  would  seem  that  I  was.  for  the  most 
part,  successful. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  has  In- 
dicated to  me  that  it  has  accomplished  its 
purpose.  While  the  responsibility  for  my 
vote,  in  the  final  analysis  must  and  should 
remain  my  own.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you 
win  continue  to  write  as  the  Congress  pro- 
ceeds through  this  session  and  that  you  will 
call  upon  me  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  In 
my  capaelty  as  the  link  between  you  and 
your  Federal  Government  In  Washington, 
DC.  By  so  doing,  you  will  assist  me  In 
providing  the  kind  of  representation  that 
the  13th  district  wants  and  merits. 

With  my  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Rumsfelb. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Bboold  Consr«s»— 


I 


1   The  President  has  submitted  a  IW.OOO.OOO.OOO  budget  tor  Bscal  year  1864  providing  for  a  planned  defkdt  of  $11,900,000,000. 

(a)  Approve  the  budget  as  submitted,  accepting  the  deficltT 

(b)  Cut  the  budget  leaving  a  smaUer  de&citT 

(c)  Balance  the  budgctT r 

If  the  Federal  budget  la  cut.  It  should  be  done  In  the  area  ol— 

a)  DefejJse,  military,  and  space  expendlturesT.. - - - 

|b)  Foreign  aid? - - 

(d)  AU^iMw'domwVlcspendlng  proposals  Vuch"M  medicare,  IJomestlc  Peace  Corps,  m«atai health,  eto.f. 

3   Should  Congress  eaact  a  tax  cut  this  vear— 

(q)  RepardU'sg  of  the  size  of  the  deficit  it  may  create? -- 

(b)  Only  If  a  relatively  smaU  deficit  will  result? 

(c)  Only  If  the  budget  Is  balanced? 

4.  Wlth^res^t  to  J^J^^'^'orm.^doyou  ^-^^'^^^If^'^I^^J^Ii^^p^  ^terest.  and  chariUbte  contribuUons  to  the  portion  over  6  percent  of 

adlu.sted  gross  income? v;""jr"V"j ; V* 

(h't  Toonlv  that  oortlon  of  medical  and  drug  expenses  over  4  percent  of  adjusted  gross  IncomeT ...... 

(c)  For  medical  expenses  for  persons  over  66  and  eUmlnattog  the  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  llmlUtlon  lor  drug  expense  deduo- 

6  Should  th^FecLra'rOovernmVnVcontVnuepre^^  

e    with  respect  to  Federal  aid  to  education,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Scholarships  for  higher  education? ■.—,-;- 

(b)  Aid  Ibr  construction  of  public  primary  and  secondary  schools? 

(c)  Aid  for  construction  of  private  primary  and  secondary  schoolsT - ■ 

(d)  Aid  for  construction  of  college  academic  facilities? - - • 

(e)  Income  tax  deductions  for  higher  education  expenses?. .-.- ;«--«-.;""^r.v;:.\UV»"K::;V/:^"^Vri;>r^'V»"'' 

7  ShoiJd  the  Federal  Qovemment  provide  some  type  of  medical  expense  aid  to  persons  over  667    "  "yes,"  should  It  be  accompUAed  bv- 

7.  tsnouja  ^^^^^'^|™  Kerr-MUls  programs  (based  on  need,  administered  by  Stetes  with  Federal-State  funds-operetlve  In  Illinois  and  28 

K)  EnMtSg' KlM-Anda^nbUicflMncedbf  iliCT«^  "employers  and  e^mpfoyoes,  given  ri^rdUM  of  need)?. 

^c)  Enacting  BoTblU  (permits  tox  reduction  up  to  $180  per  year  for  costs  of  purchasing  private  health  Insurance)? 

g.  Should  the  Civil  KlghU  Commission  be  made  permanent? 

8.  With  respect  to  labor  legisUition,  do  you  favor— 

(a)  Applying  the  principle  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  labor  unions? 

(b)  A  36-hour  week  with  time  and  a  half  JOr  overtime? 

(c)  Requiring  secret  t^Uot  of  members  before  union  calls  a  strike? 

M   With  respect  to  commuter  transportation,  should—  ,^^  .       ,        i »__,«.  .-..^..,^ /!-»..«»,.  Kiin* 

(a)the  Federal  Oovemnient  provide  tax  concessions  and  bond  guarantees  for  urban  transit  carriers  (Lansche  bUl)?.....- 

Cb)  The  Federal  Oovcmracnt  wtabUsh  a  program  ($500,000,000  in  grants)  to  Improve  urban  mass  transportaUon  fad  1  ties? 

(c)   Stale  and  local  governments  and  privaU  enterprise  develop  and  Improve  ur&an  transportaUon  without  Federal  aid? 

11.  Bbonld  foreign  aid  programs  for  developing  nations  be— 

(a)  Approved  as  requested  by  the  President  (cost  $4,500,000,000)7.  l ' 

(b)  Continued  but  reduced  substantially? 

(c)  Discontinued  completely? -ALVi ** 

13  Do  you  favor  U.8.  diplomatic  recognition  of  Commimlst  China? 

U:  WltWc^t^^CuU^^  

(b)  Requesting  multilateral  economic  restrictions  on  Cuba?... - 

Denying  foreign  aid  to  those  nations  trading  with  Cuba? 

A  complete  military  blockade  of  Cuba? •■ 

vo,  Military  action  against  Cuba? -. .-- — ---- 

14  Do  you  support  the  use  offeree  by  the  U.N.  In  worid  trouble  spoU? ■ 

16    With  respect  to  the  threat  of  nuclear  war,  should  the  t/nlted  fc-Utes— 

(a)  Take  steps  unilaterally  to  discontinue  nuclear  testing? - 

(b)  Continue  to  work  toward  a  test  ban  treaty  with  Russia?..... - 

(c)  Prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  nations? - -- 


Yes 


6.8 
42.8 
68.0 

28.6 
81.0 
72.4 
66.6 

12  6 
33.6 
S2.8 


12.9 
19.7 

23.9 
7.2 

60.6 
81.2 
11.0 
80.7 
73.6 
48.7 

S6.9 

14.4 

42.0 
$4.0 

85.6 

9.4 

8&6 

36.0 
14.0 
71.9 

10.4 
68.8 
16.9 

17.7 

19.4 
74.8 
73.6 
43.2 
24.0 
64.8 

21.0 
77.2 
67.3 


No 


No 
opinion 


84.2 
49.6 
31.6 

41.4 
8.2 
9.4 

18.3 

76.6 
56.2 
37.1 


67.8 
52.1 

49.0 
83.3 

37.7 
54.8 
73.2 
63.2 

ia3 

26.8 

28.8 
63.4 
21.6 
27.3 

6.2 

74.7 

3.1 

49.7 
64.0 
11.7 

80.7 
22.6 
71.2 
73.2 

60.1 
7.0 
11.0 
30.0 
47.6 
20.3 

67.7 
1X8 
10.8 


9.0 

7.7 
9..^ 

30.1 
10  8 
17.2 
16  1 

10.9 
11.2 
10  1 


19.3 
28.2 

«7. 1 
9  5 

11.8 
14.0 
15.8 
16.1 
8.2 
26.0 

S5  3 

32.2 
36.6 
38.7 

9.3 

16.9 

8^3 

24  3 
32  0 
16.4 

8  9 
8.7 

n.a 

9.1 

21.6 
18.3 
16.6 
36.1 
-  28. » 
14. 0 

21.3 
10.0 
21.9 


16.  Please  rank  by  number  these  problems 
by  order  of  Importance  to  the  United  States: 

(1)  Maintaining  strong  military /nuclear 
deterrents. 

(3)  Balancing  the  budget. 

(8)  Communist  subversion  in  Latin 
America. 

(4)  Unemployment. 

(6)  Stopping  nuclear  arms  race. 

(6)  Education. 

(7)  Civil  rights  enforcement. 

(8)  Other — Population  explosion. 


Remark$  of  Hon.  George  A.  Price  Before 
a  Sobcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricaltare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
George  A.  Price,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
recently  appeared  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Price's  remarks  as 
follows: 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I'm  George  A.  Price,  of  Phoenix,  Baltimore 
County.  Md.  I'm  37  years  old,  married,  have 
two  children — a  son.  12  and  a  daughter  9. 
I'm  a  livestock  farmer,  carrjring  a  herd  of  60 
purebred  Angus  cattle,  a  flock  of  30  grade 
sheep  and  some  feeder  pigs.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  are  part  of  a  breeding  program  In 
which  I  raise  the  offspring  and  fatten  them 
for  slaughter.  The  pigs  are  bought  as  wean- 
lings and  fattened  for  market.  The  farm 
comprises  380  acres,  of  which  130  acres  are 
woodland,  100  acres  are  in  permanent  pas- 
ture and  150  acres  are  imder  cultivation. 
The  crops  grown  are  primarily  used  as  feed 
for  the  livestock  and  marketed  through 
them,  any  surplus  is  sold  as  a  cash  crop. 

Before  reading  my  prepared  statement  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  I  am  a  soil  con- 
servation district  supervisor,  a  member  of 
the  Baltimore  Cotinty  Forest  Conservation 
Board,  the  president  of  the  Maryland  Angus 
Association,  and  the  past  president  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Farm  Bureau.  I  am  now 
serving  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  del- 
egates In  Annapolis.  With  the  exception  of 
the  above  I  consider  myself  a  f uUtime  farmer, 
farmer. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  presume  in  less  than 
10  minutes  to  come  up  with  a  solution  that 
learned  leaders  In  agriculture  and  our  Gov- 
ernment have  not  been  able  to  solve  In  30 
years,  but  I  do  hope  to  present  a  brief  pic- 
ture of  family  farms  as  I  see  it. 

To  define  the  term  "famUy  farms."  seems 
a  reasonably  simple  task  until  one  tries  to 
do  it — since  the  phrase  seems  to  mean  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people.  However, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  this  hearing,  I  wlU  try 


to  define  family  farms,  so  you  listening  wUl 
know  what  I  mean  when  tislng  the  term. 
To  me.  famUy  farm  Is  a  farm  that  Is  not 
only  a  place  of  business  but  the  homestead 
of  the  family.  Where  the  responsibilities 
and  management  are  under  the  direct  direc- 
tion of  the  farmer.  Where  the  entire  fam- 
ily is  aware  of  the  workings  of  the  farm,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  family  Income  is 
derived  from  the  farm  operation.  The  size 
Is  Irrelevant,  as  a  10.000-acre  farm  may  be  a 
family  farm  or  a  business  corporation  or  at 
the  other  extreme.  10  acres  may  be  a  family 
fauTn  or  Just  a  hobby. 

The  family  farm  Is  a  vocation  that  should 
be  respected  and  encotiraged  but  not  sub- 
sidized or  perpetuated  for  sentimental  rea- 
sons. It  should  be  an  efficient  and  econom- 
ical unit  that  Is  capable  of  competing  in 
today's  markets. 

Our  Government,  30  years  ago.  probably 
took  a  very  couraigeous  and  decisive  step 
when  It  Instituted  temporary  programs  to 
save  agrlculttire  in  general  and  our  national 
economy  In  particular.  At  the  time  this 
was  done,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
grams did  help  relieve  the  farm  situation. 
But  at  the  same  time  It  was  stimulating  the 
country's  economy,  it  was  also  encouraging 
the  marg^lnal  farmer  to  stay  In  business.  In 
some  instances,  inefficiency  was  condoned 
by  the  availability  of  these  programs.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  these  temporary  pr<>- 
grams  have  not  only  persisted,  but  have 
grown  in  scope — as  evident  th^  recent  whf.>at 
referendum.  The  vote  against  the  proposed 
wheat  referendum,  I  think,  clearly  shows 
that  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  bec<»ne  a 
puppet  of  the  Government.     Secretary  Free- 
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man,  I  hope.  wlU  um  the  laower  of  hU  office 
to  explain  to  the  farmers  through  the  va- 
rlous  medians  at  his  command,  the  1964 
wheat  program.  If  the  farmer  Is  encour- 
aged to  stay  within  his  wheat  allotment,  tf 
the  wheat  surplus  now  on  hand  Is  not  used 
at  this  time  to  flood  the  market,  and  If  the 
Secretary  and  farmers  will  work  together.  I 
feel  that  we  will  be  moving  In  the  right  di- 
rection in  the  wheat  " field." 

The  family  farm,  like  any  other  business, 
has  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  must  show  growth  In  capital 
and  Improvement.  If  he  falls  to  attain  this 
growth,  the  only  course  the  farm  has  Is  to 
regress. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  unl- 
versltlee  and  the  extension  service  have  done 
a  tremendoris  Job  In  encouraging  produc- 
tion through  reeearch  and  education,  but 
U'^le  advance  has  been  made  In  the  field 
of  marketing.  How  many  farmers  SO  years 
ago.  knew  about  hybrid  seeds,  soil  analysis, 
fungicides,  herblctdee.  pesticides,  and  Insee- 
tlcldee?;  yet  today's  farmer  knows  but  little 
more  lUmut  marketing  his  producu  thjan 
did  his  father  of  SO  years  ago  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  the  Impression  that  marketing 
has  been  completely  Ignored,  but  rather  that 
only  the  e\irface  has  been  scratched.  We 
In  the  State  of  Maryland  are  fortunate  that 
marketing  has  been  explored  and  has  come 
up  with  various  association  sponsored  sales. 
to  mention  a  few:  feeder  calf  sales,  feeder 
pigs,  wool  pools  and  tobacco  auctions.  As- 
sociations are  now  being  developed  for  mar- 
keting specific  vegetable  crops  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  Department  of  Forest  and 
Parks  have  encouraged  good  managerial 
practices  through  their  family  forest  pro- 
gram which  enables  a  farmer  to  integrate 
his  small  woodland  lots  into  a  longrange, 
but  profitable  part  of  his  farming  program 
throiigh   conservation   and    reforestation. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  that  my 
brother  and  I  were  honored  last  year  as  the 
winners  of  the  first  Family  Forest  Award 
in  the  Nation. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  months  con- 
cerning the  use  of  farmland  for  different 
types  of  recreation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  could  be  a  wide-open  market  for  many 
family  farms. 

I  think  the  manufacturing  Industry  has 
far  outgained  agriculture  In  Its  promotion  of 
competitive  products.  I  believe  the  most 
important  part  of  marketing  research,  is  the 
development  and  promotion  of  ex'stlng  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  creating  new  ones  for  a  dis- 
senting public  in  these  changing  times.  To 
explain  what  I  mean — when  homemade 
bread  was  the  rule  Instead  of  the  exception, 
more  wheat  was  used  In  this  than  is  now 
used  In  baiery  bread. — soft  drinks  have  be- 
come a  standard,  and  I  ml^ht  add  popular 
beverage,  but  nonetheless  has  usurped  some 
of  the  milk  drinking  consumers:  synthetic 
materials  have  taken  a  share  of  the  cotton 
market  and  so  fortti.  It  is  here  that  the 
farmer  and  marketing  researcher  has  a  chal- 
lenge. With  ingenuity,  the  farmer  along 
with,  the  Agricultiiral  Department  of  Mar- 
ketlng  and  Research  should  be  able  to  come 
up  with  new  and  desired  products  that  will 
utilize  these  now  "excess"  farm  commodities. 

Cutting  corners  on  expenses  Is  not  as  ap- 
pealing a  way  to  Increase  net  income  as  in- 
crsMsd  production  seems  to  be.  as  an  ex- 
ample, a  auin  would  rather  put  on  three  more 
dali7  cows  to  increase  production  than  to 
cull  out  a  few  poor  producers  in  his  herd, 
although  Uie  sanae  net  income  might  result. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  morally  wrong  to  en- 
courage limited  yield.  If  we  are  so  blessed 
with  the  ability  to  produce  copiously,  we 
should  not  stifle  this  ability.  At  the  same 
time  I  beUeve  it  Is  Just  as  wrong  to  hoard 
these  so-called  surpluses,  as  we  could  market 
them  through  sew  prod«cts.  ^ 

In  oonduslon,  I  do  not  feel  our  problems 
can  b«  subsidized  or  controlled  away.     We 


should  strive  for  the  elimination  of  subsidies 
and  exert  our  efforts  and  finances  toward  a 
program  that  would  Include  (1)  farmer- 
owned  marketing  associations;  (3)  research 
and  development  for  increasing  sale  of  exist- 
ing and  new  products:  (8)  research  and  dis- 
semination of  information  on  efficiency  of 
the  farm  operation  aiul  (4)  encourage  the 
marginal  farmer  to  either  become  economic- 
ally efficient  on  the  open  market  or  to  look 
for  off-the-farm  employment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  basic  education  so  necessary  to 
the  spfLce  age.  It  is  alarming  to  note 
that  some  2  million  American  children 
are  being  deprived  of  learning  because 
of  the  lack  of  classroom  facilities. 

Recently  Newton  D.  Glekel.  a  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  mobile  classrooms  pre- 
sented a  partial  solution  to  this  problem 
to  Dr.  Wayne  O.  Reed,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Eiducation.  I>r.  Reed  called 
Mr.  Glekel 's  concept  "an  exciting  ap- 
proach" to  the  existing  problem.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Glekel  is  expected  to  tes- 
tify before  the  House  Education  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  sincere  belief  that  Mr.  Glekel's 
report  on  the  shortage  of  school  faclli- 
tles,  and  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
it,  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation,  I 
submit  extract  from  this  report: 
MoBiLx  Ci^aaaocMs 
THs  nmcATToifu.  rAcn.iTT  shostacb 

For  the  past  decade.  Americans  have  grown 
Increasingly  conscious  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing their  educational  systems.  These  are 
problems  that  Include  both  shortages  of 
teachers  and  educational  faculties,  as  well 
as  the  need  for  reexamination  of  educational 
methods  and  plants,  and,  of  course,  budge- 
tary considerations. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  these  prol>- 
lems  are  Interrelated,  certain  conditions 
stand  out  as  requiring  immediate  solution. 
One  Ls  the  classroom  shortage. 

HOW  sxmions  is  thz  Dcricirr 

"Public  school  classroom  shortages  at  the 
opening  of  the  1963-fl3  school  year  last  year 
totaled  121,200.  This  figure  is  based  upon 
reports  from  50  States  and  compares  with  a 
shortage  of  127.300  classrooms  In  the  fall  of 
IJXJl."  (Jantv&ry  9.  19C3.  Report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.) 

Despite  the  completion  of  an  average  of 
71.000  classrooms  annually  during  the  past 
6  years  (over  300.000  classrooms) ,  little  head- 
way has  been  made  in  reducing  the  shortage. 

ftnergency  measures  such  a  multiple  ses- 
sions or  the  use  of  libraries,  auditoriums,  and 
other  specialized  units  for  classrooms  are 
obviously  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  so- 
lution to  be  found  by  depriving  the  student 
of  required  supporting  educational  facilities 
or  by  further  limiting  his  time  in  school. 

The  classroom  problem  is  one  that  must 
be  solved  immediately  If  we  are  to  be  fair 
to  students  presently  in  school.  If  they  are 
deprived  of  facilities  today,  there  Is  no  pos- 
sible way  of  making  up  this  loss  tomorrow. 
Educational  opportunities  denied  Ance,  are 
obviously  lost  forever. 


There  Is.  a  need  for  long-range  planning  to 
solve  the  educational  facilities  shortage.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  more  Immediate 
need  whicb  must  be  met. 

This  report  intends  to  examine  the  func- 
tion of  one  educational  facility — the  mobile 
classroom — in  both  the  long-  and  short- 
range  planning. 

There  are  four  basic  advantages  unique 
to  the  mobile  classroom — inomedlacy,  flexi- 
bility, nubility,  and  relative  cost. 


THX    MOBILk   CLASaaOOM- 
ANSWXa 


KH    IMMEOIATK 


We  have  seen  In  a  previous  section  that 
the  need  for  additional  classrooms  is  an 
immediate  need.  Today's  students  deserve 
a  solution  today.  Tomorrow  is  too  late  for 
them.  The  mobile  home  industry  is  capable 
of  delivering  large  numbers  of  mobUe  class- 
rooms in  very  short  periods  of  time.  A 
recent  order  for  50  units  from  a  major  city 
called  for  deliveries  within  30  days.  This 
request  was  met. 

\(n  addition,  the  mobile  classroom  can  be 
utilized  to  keep  a  balance  between  increas- 
ing student  bodies  and  existing  permanent 
facilities.  As  existing  permanent  facilities 
become  overcrowded.  mobUe  classrooms  are 
an  immediate  atuwer  avoiding  the  use  of  li- 
braries, auditoriums,  lat>oratorles.  and  rec- 
reational areas  as  substitute  teaching  units. 
Both  in  terms  of  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  the  overall  school  and  cost  the 
mobile  classroom  meets  an  Immediate  need. 

Frequently  the  \ieed  for  an  additional 
permanent  school  structure  is  not  evident 
to  the  public  until  conditions  become  ex- 
treme, making  It  difficult  to  obtain  the  eco- 
nomic support  needed  for  this  major  expend- 
iture. Not  only  is  the  unit  cost  of  a  mobile 
classroom  far  lower  in  absolute  terms,  but 
its  very  presence  In  a  school  community 
represents  tangible  evidence  of  the  need  for 
added  school  facilities.  It  both  meets  to- 
day's needs  and  serves  as  a  consitant  re- 
minder that  it  is  time  to  plan  for  tomorrow. 

TRX    MOBILX    CLASSBOOM A    FLEXIBLE    FACILrrT 

We  have  already  Indicated  that  the  mobile 
classroom  Is  an  Immediate  answer  to  press- 
ing requirements.  We  have  seen  that  it  can 
be  used  for  additional  classroom  space  before 
there  is  a  need  for  a  complete,  new,  perma- 
nent construction. 

The  responsible  educator  must,  of  course, 
be  concerned  with  the  continued  utilization 
of  the  unit  after  the  permanent  facilities 
are  increased  to  adequately  accommodate 
the  student  body.  It  is  Important  to  em- 
phasize that  the  mobile  classroom  does  not 
become  an  economic  liability  at  this  point. 

It  is  a  highly  flexible  educational  facility. 
Its  use  is  not  limited  either  by  permanency 
of  location  or  purpose.  It  can  become  a 
science  laboratory,  language  laboratory, 
study  room,  recreation  room,  a  self-con- 
tained summer  school  or  night  school  unit, 
or  one  of  many  other  supporting  educa- 
tional facilities. 

In  addition.  It  can  ^  sent  to  another 
location  within  the  same  school  district, 
sold  to  another  district,  to  private  business 
for  emergency  office  space,  or  simply  traded 
In  for  another  type  of  imlt. 

Flexibility,  then,  la  not  only  an  asset  at 
time  of  purchase,  but  remains  equally  im- 
portant once  the  mobile  classroom's  original 
assignment  is  connpleted. 

THX    MOBn.Z    CLASSSOOIC A    NEW    CONCZFT 

The  mobile  classroom  is  a  new  concept 
to  educators  as  well  as  laymen.  Educators, 
of  course,  are  investigating  the  potential 
of  the  unit  daily.  However,  its  newness 
has   led   to  a  certain   amount  of  confusion. 

Some  of  the  problems  met  in  the  em- 
ployment of  mobile  classrooms  stem  from 
the  alretwly  mentioned  tendency  to  group 
them  with  all  other  "relocatable"  units. 
Since  they  do  not  basically  resemble  other 
units  they  have  been  occsiaionally  misused 
because  they  have  been  miscast. 


We  believe  that  there  is  therefore  a  need 
for  a  program  to  present  the  picture  of  the 
mobile  classroom  accurately  and  objectively. 
This  program  should  reach  the  local  school 
district  level  as  well  as  the  national  educa- 
tional leadership.  It  should  also  reach  the 
people  who  ultimately  have  the  financial 
responsibility  for  the  entire  educational 
establUhment — the  taxpayers. 

The  sponsorship  and  organization  of  such 
a  program  would  have  to  be  discussed.  The 
industry  that  produces  the  mobile  class- 
room should  be  involved.  Educators  who 
have  used  the  units  or  who  may  require 
them  should  participate.  Government 
agencies  that  have  Investigated  them, 
foundations  and  other  interested  groups 
and  individuals  should  also  be  invited  to 
participate. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  confusion 
bred  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  has  led  to 
certain  problems.  Their  solution  is  vital 
to  the  educational  community  if  It  Is  to 
have  this  facility  available  to  it  In  the 
future. 

METHOD    OF    BmDING    AND    SPECIFICATION 

Today  when  a  local  school  district  decides 
to  utilize  mobile  classrooms,  the  educational 
authorities  draw  up  their  own  list  of  speci- 
flcatlons  and  put  it  out  for  bids. 

While  this  is  the  conventional  and  cer- 
tainly acceptable  method  for  permanent 
school  InstallaUons,  it  sometimes  proves 
\uisatlsfactory  In  the  case  of  mobile 
classrooms. 

The  mobUe  classroom  U  a  singular  and 
unique  unit.  The  Industry  that  produces 
it  Is  new.  The  technology  from  which  it 
spMning  Is  new.  Its  proper  employment  Is 
different  from  the  permanent  structure 
which  it  will  supplement  but  never  supplant. 
If  we  accept  the  fact  that  many  educa- 
tional authorities  on  the  local  level  are  not 
experts  in  this  new  field  and  are.  in  fact, 
not  very  familiar  with  it,  then  we  must  ques- 
tion their  ability  to  independently  set  up 
proper  specifications  for  Its  manufacture. 

8i>ecificatlons  for  a  20-  to  SO-room,  8-  or 
4-story  structxire  are  not  necessarily  applica- 
ble to  a  single  classroom.  In  the  cases  where 
Inapplicable  standards  have  been  applied 
blindly  the  industry  has  been  forced  to  pro- 
duce units  that  are  wasteful,  inefficient,  and 
overly  expensive. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  single  manufacturer 
to  be  producing  two  different  units  for  two 
different  school  boards  at  the  same  time. 
One  wUl  be  more  efficient,  more  complete 
and  more  creatively  designed  than  the  other, 
and  yet  be  considerably  less  expensive,  yet 
at  this  time,  there  is  nothing  the  manufac- 
turer can  do  a>x>ut  it. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those 
local  authorities  who  mistakenly  regard  mo- 
bile classrooms  as  temporary  Installations 
and  who  are  determined  to  buy  them  as  inex- 
pensively as  possible.  This  has  led  to  some 
of  the  "chicken  coop"  type  of  structures  that 
serve  no  valid  purpose  in  the  educational 
picture,  and  tend  to  demean  the  mobile 
classroom  faculty  on  a  national  basis. 

■  While  many  manufacturers  refuse  to  bid 
on  such  specifications,  a  certain  amount  of 
this  type  of  construction  still  goes  on  and 
will,  as  long  as  purchasers  demand  It. 

■The  program  to  make  local  authorities 
aware  of  the  proper  use  of  the  mobile  class- 
room, should  start  with  a  plan  of  cooperation 
between  authorities,  Industry  representa- 
tives and  educators  oh  the  preparation  of 
realistic  specifications  for  particular  needs. 

It  is  certainly  intolerable  that  a  school 
district  using  mobile  classroom  units  for  the 
first  time  should  be  deprived  of  the  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  gained  by  other  districts 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  the  indus- 
try's technological  experience.  A  clearing- 
house of  such  knowledge  should  be  estab- 
lished. 


Bill  Introduced  To  Anend  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denticide Act.  The  amendments  I  pro- 
pose, which  are  being  introduced  for  the 
first  time  in  this  House,  would  close  what 
is  in  my  judgment  a  serious  lag  in  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  these  products,  many 
of  which  can  be  dangerous  or  even  lethal 
to  humans  if  they  are  not  stored,  handled, 
or  used  properly. 

The  regrilatory  gap  to  which  I  refer  is 
this :  Under  present  law,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  find  a  specific  com- 
pound too  hazardous  to  be  marketed, 
but  It  cannot  by  reason  of  its  scientific 
finding  alone  prevent  manufacturers 
from  selling  the  Ifethal  product.  As  the 
statute  now  reads,  the  Government  must 
await  a  tragedy — death  or  disease  as  a 
result  of  the  specific  bug  or  rodent 
killer.  Only  then  may  the  Government 
intervene  to  prevent  further  sale  and  use 
of  the  dangerous  chemical. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  this  gap  existed 
for  many  years  in  the  case  of  drugs, 
chemicals  added  to  foods,  and  certain 
other  products.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, we  have  wisely  amended  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  to  provide  for  pretesting 
and  clearance  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  before  a  dangerous  prod- 
uct is  marketed  and  an  otherwise  avoid- 
able tragedy  occurs. 

It  is  now  time,  in  my  opinion,  for  this 
sound  regulatory  principle  to  be  applied 
to  the  economic  poisons  that  are  the 
subject  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodenticide  Act.  Hearings  on 
the  hazards  of  improper  use  of  economic 
poisons  are  underway  or  scheduled  by 
some  of  the  appropriate  c<Mnmittees.  I 
therefore  recommend  this  bill  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

I  am  informed  that  the  principles  ap- 
plied in  this  bill  have  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  that  the 
administration  has  not  yet  submitted  a 
bill  because  of  the  problem  of  reconciling 
views  of  the  various  administrative  agen- 
cies. My  bill  follows  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  pesti- 
cides. I  believe  the  measure  I  propose 
will  therefore  serve  at  least  as  the  basis 
for  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  I  strongly  urge  early 
action. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  I  proposed 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  hold  hearings  on 
the  need  for  additional  legislation  in 
this  field.  However,  no  action  was  taken 
on  my  request  for  such  an  Investigation. 
Let  us  not  delay.  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
another  thalidomide  tragedy  proves 
anew  the  wisdom  of  pretesting  and 
regulatory  approval  prior  to  marketing. 


Thoughts  on  the  AMA  Newt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  iCAssACHusnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  request  from  Bradford  H.  Cole, 
cochairman  of  the  Town  Democratic 
Committee  of  North  Carver,  Mass.. 
wherein  he  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Dear  Congressman  Burke:  Any  attempt 
to  unmask  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, editorially  or  otherwise,  may  be  almost 
as  difficult  and  frustrating  as  shoveling  sand 
against  the  tide,  but  the  enclosed  editorial, 
written  by  Edward  B.  Garside.  comes  as  close 
to  hitting  thf;  mark  as  any  that  this  Demo- 
crat has  seen. 

If  you  could  see  fit  to  have  it  entered  into 
the  Appendix  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  it  would  be  appreciated. 

The  ar'jicle  reads  as  follows: 

Thoughts  on  the  AMA  News 
Recently  we  were  put  on  the  AMA  news 
mailing  list,  a  biweekly  tabloid  publication 
financed  and  distributed  by  the  American 
Medicai  Association.  We  find  It  has  great 
laljoratory  interest. 

A  typical  Issue  runs  to  20  pages,  beauti- 
fully printed  in  offset,  with  two  colors  effec- 
tively used  on  the  front  page.  Subscription 
price  U  listed  as  »3.  But  apparentiy  dallies 
and  weeklies  get  it  free. 

The  articles  are  very  well  written  in  a 
deadpan  style  calculated  to  promote  bias 
while  preserving  an  air  of  detachment. 
Members  of  the  editorial  staff  noted  on  the 
masthead  are  not  national  names,  with  the 
exception  of  Ted  Lewis,  who  writes  an  anti- 
administration  column  used  by  Republican 
newspapers. 

In  the  current  issue  there  is  a  list  of  the 
names  and  party  affiliations  of  all  Senators 
and  Representatives.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  page  this  boxed  notice 
appears:  "How,  where  to  write.  The  Itet  of 
Va.  Senators  and  Representatives  by  States 
Is  printed  on  this  page  for  your  use  in  writ- 
ing your  elected  Representatives  in  support 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  law.  and  to  express  your 
opposition  to  Federal  intervention  in  medi- 
cine as  proposed  by  the  King- Anderson  bill" 
The  AMA  organ  makes  no  bones  about  its 
purpose.  It  Is  intended  to  arouse  and  main- 
tain a  national  ferment  of  opposition  to 
medicare,  or  "fedicare."  as  pejoratively 
known  In  AMA  circles.  To  do  this  It  has 
placed  Itself  under  publicist  guidance,  ex- 
actly like  the  APTr-CIO.  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  countiess  other  vested  inter- 
ests great  or  small. 

Reportage  In  the  AMA  News  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  keeping  track  of  developments  all 
over  the  country  in  publicly  supported  medi- 
cine and  hospital  care.  There  seems  to  t>e 
BO  many  of  these  sutwidy  situations  that  it 
might  be  thought  self-defeating  to  chronicle 
them  and  so  advertise  what  is  plainly  a 
national  treiSd.  But,  of  course,  this  is  a 
calculated  promotion  risk.  A  minor  portion 
of  the  news  content  is  given  over  to  extolling 
private  health  Insurance  and  to  recording 
various  philanthropies  and  scientific  ad- 
vances stemming,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
from   the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  lead  story  in  the  current  issue  tells 
about  the  proposed  purchase.  In  the  de- 
pressed soft  coal  region,  of  10  United  Mine 
Workers'  hospitals  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Thlfl  is  represented  as  bad  for  the 
reason  that  the  church  Is  seeking  financial 
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help  from  the  SUt«  of  Kentucky  In  buying 
the  hoepltalB. 

Meanvhlie  the  leader  on  the  editorial  page 
warns  against  being  lulled  Into  a  false  sense 
of  security  by  reported  public  apathy  toward 
the  King- Anderson,  or  medicare,  bill.  "A 
battle  waa  won."  the  editorial  notea.  "but  the 
war  is  still  on."  To  which  one  can  only  say 
"Amen." 

The  net  Impression  left  by  the  AMA  News 
Is  unsettling.  The  Aesculaplan  Ideal  U  self- 
In sennas  and  objectinty.  Here  It  suddenly 
bloaaoms  out  In  prejudicial  gulae.  spealUng  In 
abaolutes  through  hireling  word-manipula- 
tors. This  glvea  rlae  to  the  suspicion  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  to  kill 
medicare  not  merely  for  ethical  reaaona.  but 
for  pecuniary  ones  as  well  To  get.  you 
must  spend.     And  this  Is  being  done. 


Ibtmmb  of  Normandy  Beaches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AMOOttA 

nf  THE  HOU8*  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker.  19  years  ago  to  the  day  Allied 
forces  charged  ashore  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  to  open  the  final,  bloody  act 
of  World  War  II  In  E\irope. 

The  decision  to  launch  this  massive  as- 
sault upon  Adolph  Hitler's  "Festung 
Europe  "  will  go  down  In  history  as  one  of 
the  keys  to  victory  in  Europe.  The  de- 
cision, of  course,  was  made  by  Oen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  Supreme  Com- 
nander  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe, 

It  was  not  an  easy  decision.  It  in- 
volved one  of  history's  great  risks.  For 
if  the  invasion  failed  because  of  any  one 
of  a  number  of  factors — weather,  tides, 
supply  difllculties — the  war  could  have 
been  indefinitely  extended. 

The  risks  were  enormous.  Even  if  suc- 
cess were  guaranteed  the  loss  of  life  and 
'equipment  would  be  staggering.  All  of 
these  things  were  among  those  which 
had  to  be  considered  by  General  Eisen- 
hower before  he  could  make  his  decision 
whether  or  not  to  move  on  occupied 
Prance  on  June  6, 1944. 

General  Elsenhower  f  suied  his  problem 
honestly  and  met  it  squarely,  fully  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  of  what  failure  might 
mean  to  his  Nation,  his  men,  and  to  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  the  war  in  Europe  would  have 
turned  out  if  the  decision  to  invade  on 
June  6  had  been  left  to  the  men  who 
today  comprise  the  advisers  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Would  the 
same  decisiveness  displayed  by  General 
Elsenhower  have  obtained?  Would  the 
Invasion  have  taken  place  at  all? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given  this  matter 
much  thought.  By  applying  the  reason- 
ing that  seems  current  today  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  strategy  in  the  cold  war 
I  believe  I  have  found  the  answers  to 
these  questions. 

First  of  an.  had  the  Rostows  and  the 
Bundy's  and  the  Schlesingers  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
In  June  1944.  the  American  people  would 


undoubtedly  have  been  told  that  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  France  offered  no 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
It  would  have  been  pointed  out  that  the 
German  forces  in  occupied  France  were 
mainly  technicians;  that  they  were  be- 
ing gradually  withdrawn — although  not 
In  numbers  adequate  to  satisfy  our 
"hopes  ";  and  that  they  were  armed  only 
with  'defensive  weapons."  We  would 
hear  that  after  all,  the  enemy  was  still 
over  30  miles  away.  ^ 

Moreover.  Mr  Speaker,  our  State  De- 
partment oCDcials  would  be  speaking 
knowledgeably  of  the  great  victories  the 
free  world  could  antlcii)ate  as  the  result 
of  the  split  or  rift  between  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  This  rift,  we  would 
have  been  told,  offered  our  best  long- 
range  hope  for  victory,  or  rather,  for 
reaching  a  lasting  accommodation  with 
the  Axis  Powers. 

Another  line  which  would  be  fed  to 
us  on  the  homefront  would  have  been 
that  an  invasion  of  occupied  France 
would  only  have  served  to  exacerbate  the 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Nazis  and  could  conceivably  lead  to 
an  escalation  into  some  horrible  all-out 
war.  We  would  have  been  told  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  reach  an  accom- 
modation through  negotiation  and  that 
the  administration  would  wait  and  see 
what  happened,  all  the  while  hoping  for 
the  best.  Finally,  It  would  have  been 
said  that  Hitler,  having  achieved  so  much 
of  what  he  sought,  was  now  mellowing. 
Since  all  of  this  kind  of  talk  coming 
from  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
would  have  caused  grave  doubts  about 
the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  win  the  war 
In  Europe  among  our  allies  we  could 
have  expected  General  de  Gaulle  and  his 
Free  French  forces  to  have  taken  mat- 
ters Into  their  own  hands  and  to  have 
launched  surprise  exile  raids  against 
the  coast  of  occupied  France.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  It  would  not  be  too  much  of 
a  stretch  of  imagination  to  speculate 
that  the  United  States  would  then  have 
imposed  a  quarantine  against  such  exile 
raids. 

As  a  result  of  all  of  this  our  allies 
would  have  been  so  dlsturl)ed  that  the 
alliance  would  have  fallen  into  a  state 
of  disarray.  This  in  turn  would  have 
caused  us  to  seek  to  heal  this  disanay 
by  offering  our  allies  sort  of  a  limited 
partnership  In  a  Joint  military  force 
which,  of  course,  would  have  remained 
under  our  exclusive  control  lest  some 
rightwing  extremist  like  Winston 
Churchill  among  our  allies  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  Invade  Europe. 

At  home,  a  campaign  against  those 
extremists  who  would  have  the  United 
State  invade  Europe  would  have  been 
launched  and  the  administration  would 
have  branded  the  thinking  which  led  to 
such  opinions  as  unsophisticated. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker.  June  6  would 
have  come  and  gone.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
World  War  n  would  still  be  going  on 
today,  except  that  the  argument  over 
the  Invasion  of  Prance  would  have  by 
now  become  the  argument  over  whether 
or  not  we  should  do  anything  to  evict 
the  Nazis  from  New  York  since  it  was  a 


well-known  fact  that  they  were  armed 
only  with  defensive  weapons. 

When  I  awake  from  this  sort  of  night- 
marish speculation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fer- 
vently thank  God  that  It  was  I>wlght  D. 
Elsenhower  who  commanded  our  forces 
In  June  1944  and  not  the  faculty  that 
today  directs  our  destinies.  And  I  whis- 
per to  myself  In  the  most  Impassioned 
manner.  "Oh,  how  I  miss  Ike." 


iBternational  Competition  in  Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AaizoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Spe£ik- 
er,  for  some  years  now  it  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  pastime  among  certain  groups 
in  this  Nation  to  attribute  almost  super- 
natural powers  to  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  days 
since  the  first  sputnik  was  launched  we 
have  been  subjected  to  a  steady  stream 
of  handwrlnglng  statements  that  the  So- 
viets were  "ahead  of  us"  in  one  field  of 
endeavor  after  another. 

Every  Meml)er  of  this  body  Is  fsunlUar 
with  the  t3T)e  of  thing  of  which  I  speak. 
One  of  its  results  was  the  charge  leveled 
during  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
that  President  Eisenhower  had  permitted 
a  "missile  gap"  to  exist  In  the  favor  of 
the  Soviet  Union — a  charge  that  was 
quickly  disavowed  after  the  Kennedy 
administration  took  ofBce. 

On  May  17.  Science,  the  ofUcial  publi- 
cation of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  carried  an 
editorial  which  I  believe  will  do  more  to 
dispel  all  of  the  i^onsense  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected  vis-a-vis  Soviet  ac- 
complishments In  science  and  technology 
than  anything  previously  said  on  the  sub- 
ject In  the  hopes  that  this  editorial 
will  help  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  "America 
is  always  last"  propaganda  campaign.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

Intouiattonal   CoMPrrmoN  in  Scxxncb 

The  Soviet  ability  to  launch  large  mlssUes 
has  been  nilslnterpreted  as  Indicating 
superiority  over  the  United  States  In  scien- 
tific matters.  Actually  there  are  few  areas  of 
science  In  which  the  Russians  excel.  Despite 
their  ability  to  place  large  pieces  of  hard- 
ware in  orbit,  their  contributions  to  space 
research  have  been  meager.  They  have 
nothing  to  match  our  Mariner  n  results, 
and  their  exploration  of  regions  closer  to  the 
earth  has  been  less  intensive  than  ours. 
In  high-energy  nuclear  physics  our  dis- 
coveries are  unmatched,  as  Is  our  progress 
in  maser-laser  studies  and  In  semiconductor^. 
In  moet  areas  of  chemistry  the  Russians 
are  behind  us:  plastics  and  petrochemicals 
are  outstanding  examples.  In  the  exploita- 
tion of  radioactive  Isotopes  much  of  the 
Russian  work  Is  mere  repetition,  of  our  re- 
search. In  biochemistry,  biophysics,  and 
molecular  blolog^y  we  are  superior.  The  Rus- 
sians have  achieved  nothing  like  our  progress 
In  deciphering  the  genetic  code  or  In  deter- 
mining   amino   acid   sequences    in   proteins. 

Innumerable  examples  could  be  given;  we 
compete  on  countless  frontiers  of  science 
which,  in  sum.  are  vastly  more  important 
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than  space.  On  many  of  these  frontiers, 
such  as  solid-state  physics,  advances  are 
crucial  to  future  economic  and  mUltary 
strength.  Pundamental  research  Is  now 
often  quickly  followed  by  practical  appUca- 
tlons.  A  substantial  fraction  of  today's  com- 
merce Is  based  on  discoveries  of  the  last  two 
decades.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  compare  Ameri- 
can and  Rxisslan  competition  In  world  mar- 
kets In  Items  Involving  science  and  tech- 
nology. By  this  yardstick  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  third-class  power.  It  Is  no  match  for 
Western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  competing  in  technologi- 
cal areas  requiring  flrst-class  scientific  com- 
petence. Their  electronics  products  such  as 
transistor  radios  and  television  sets  are  sell- 
ing for  less  than  ours  on  our  own  soU.  To  a 
degree  this  reflects  cheaper  labor,  but  only 
In  part.  The  production  of  transistors  and 
other  solid-state  electronic  component*  In- 
volves sophisticated  technology.  Even  the 
cheapest  labor  Is  no  substitute  for  scientific 
ability  In  thU  field. 

Western  Europe  Is  far  stronger  scientifi- 
cally and  technologically  than  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and  the  Western  Europeans  arc  rapidly  clos- 
ing In  on  ua.  If  present  trends  continue.  It 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
they  achieve  supremacy. 

Western  Europeans  have  long  proved  that 
they  are.  Individually  at  least,  as  competent 
sclenUflcally  as  we.  They  have  made  a  re- 
markable recovery  from  the  effects  of  World 
War  II  and  are  again  In  a  position  to  chal- 
lenge us.  In  the  contest  they  have  two  ad- 
vantages. Research  costs  them  about  one- 
fourth  what  It  costs  us.  and  proportionately 
less  of  their  talent  U  occupied  with  military 
and  space  efforts.  Leaders  of  Industrial  re- 
search In  this  country  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  overpowering  competition 
of  Government-financed  programs  for  flrst- 
class  sclentlflc  talent.  One  research  director 
told  me  recently,  "We  need  good  people,  but 
my  company  can't  comt)ete  with  projects 
paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.** 

We  have  chosen  to  stake  our  national  pres- 
tige In  a  propaganda  contest  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  one  of  the  few  major  areas  of 
technology  where  they  have  an  edge  over 
UB.  In  the  meantime  we  fall  to  note  that 
the  Western  Europeans  are  getting  ready  to 
walk  away  with  the  trophies  which  really 
count. 


unite  and  solidify  divergent  forces  be- 
hind an  Issue  that  would  surely  have 
failed  without  such  support.  He  was  a 
skilled  parliamentarian,  and  possessed 
such  a  brilliant  legal  mind,  that  he  often 
was  given  the  responsibility  of  the  chair 
In  securing  passage  of  the  most  heated 
and  controversial  legislation.  Ehiring 
his  service  In  the  House,  he  was  honored 
by  many  high  and  responsible  positions, 
which  was  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  his 
service  and  dedication,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  caucus,  chair- 
man of  the  Patronage  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  two  subcommittees  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Truly  a 
great  record  of  accomplishment  by  a 
great  American. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
and  work  with  such  an  outstanding  In- 
dividual, and  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 


The  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  my  good  friend  and  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis EucENX  Walter.  This  great  leRis- 
latlve  body  has  lost  a  pillar  of  strength, 
our  country  has  lost  a  leader,  the  district 
he  so  ably  represented  for  31  years  has 
lost  a  devoted  servant,  and  I  have  lost 
a  valued  friend. 

"Tad"  Walter  was  In  the  Congress 
when  I  was  first  elected  In  1936.  and  If 
there  was  anyone  more  willing  to  help, 
more  anxious  to  assist,  or  more  readily 
available  to  advise  and  counsel.  It  was 
not  my  privilege  to  meet  him.  "Tad" 
Walter  had  an  understanding  of  people 
that  was  unsurpassed,  and  time  and 
again  used  this  great  understanding  to 


serve  my  coimtry  as  a  lawyer  and  possiblj 
an  active  politician. 

Pwdon    my    lengthy    letter.     Thank   you 
again  fcM-  being  so  kind  and  thoughtfuL 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ltkm  Tatxor. 


A  Letter  From  a  High  School  Student 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  from 
a  high  school  student  in  my  town  of 
Abilene.  Tex. 

In  commenting  on  the  statement  by 
this  young  man,  a  friend  of  mine  said 
it  indicated  a  perception  far  beyond  that 
expected  of  a  high  school  student,  and  I 
fully  agree. 

In  this  excerpt  from  the  letter  by  Lynn 
Taylor,  802  Graham  Street,  are  funda- 
mentals which  impress  me  very  much  in 
light  of  present-day  trends: 

Although  I  certainly  do  not  consider  my- 
self an  expert  on  political  theory,  however, 
I  do  have  some  very  concrete  Ideas.  I  am 
saddened  by  the  seeming  deterioration  of 
personal  evaluation  In  this  country.  It  seems 
that  far  too  many  of  us  are  seeking  to  avoid 
oxir  own  responsibilities  by  hiding  behind 
some  very  vocal  group  that  keeps  us  amply 
supplied  with  literature  so  as  to  avoid  our 
having  to  do  a  little  thinking  for  ourselves. 
Today  many  people  arent  Americans  any- 
more; they're  Democrats,  Republicans,  lib- 
erals, conservatives,  Blrchers.  leftwlngers. 
Isolationists,  Internationalists,  or  paclflsts. 
We  dont  ask  a  man  hU  beliefs  anymore;  we 
ask  to  see  his  party  card  or  try  to  determine 
whether  he's  leftist  or  rightist.  Most  of  us 
find  It  easier  to  travel  in  the  deep  ruts  to 
the  left  or  right  Instead  of  attempting  to 
move  along  the  rough  and  lonely  middle 
route. 

Par  too  many  Amerlcauis  today  do  not 
realize  that  It  Is  not  necessary  to  yell  and 
cry  In  order  to  expedite  our  American  way. 
A  Arm  unyielding  set  of  values,  a  code  of 
beliefs,  and  an  unfaltering  faith  In  God  and 
In  ourselves  seems  to  have  been  partially 
replaced  by  the  committee.  The  only  qual- 
ifications for  entry  into  most  of  these  left- 
wing  and  rightwing  radical  organlzaUons 
seems  to  be  a  strong  pair  of  lungs  and  almost 
complete  Inununlty  to  fact. 

I  hoi>e  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  become 
such  a  thoughtless  person  as  I  attempt  to 


Profile  of  a  Lioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or  NEW  jKEsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
one  is  an  active  member,  the  significance 
of  our  international  service  clubs  to  o\fT 
Nation  and  the  world  can  easily  be  over- 
looked. 

Lions  International  is  one  of  these 
great  movements.  It  binds  together 
public  spirited  citizens  throughout  the 
world.  There  are  today  677,000  Lions 
in  17,117  clubs  located  in  121  countries 
and  geographical  locations  throughout 
the  world.  These  men  have  joined  to- 
gether to  help,  encourage,  and  extend 
the  personal  hand  of  friendship,  to  those 
who  for  any  reason  cannot  help  them- 
selves. 

On  May  18  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  and  speak  briefly  to  the  guests 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  honor 
of  my  long-time  friend  and  former  asso- 
ciate, Michael  Orecchlo,  of  Falrvlew, 
N.J.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion 
of  his  term  as  a  governor  of  District  16-A, 
New  Jersey,  Lions  International. 

Governor  Orecchlo  is  the  owner  of  the 
Orecchio  Agency,  in  Fairview,  N.J.,  a 
well  known  and  highly  successful  real 
estate  and  insurance  business.  During 
his  entire  life.  Michael  Orecchlo  has 
served  his  community  with  zeal  and  de- 
votion. He  sponsored  and  aided  in  the 
construction  of  his  town's  first  play- 
groimd.  He  equipp>ed  and  set  up  a  base- 
ball league  for  youngsters.  He  was  in- 
stnmiental  in  organizing  the  town's  first 
Boy  Scout  troop.  He  served  for  years  on 
both  the  board  of  education  and  the 
planning  board.  For  26  years  he  was  a 
volunteer  fireman,  serving  also  as  fire 
chief.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Fairview  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Every 
fund-raising  drive  has  benefitted  from 
his  help  and  leadership.  He  has  had  a 
lifelong  Interest  in  crime  detection  and 
crime  prevention,  which  led  to  his  service 
as  chief  of  detectives  for  Bergen  County, 
N.J. 

During  his  years  as  a  member  of  Lions 
International,  Michael  Oredchlo  has  seen 
a  need  for  some  brief  credo  which  would 
identify  a  Lion  to  the  community,  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  last  but  not  least,  to 
himself. 

In  words  that  are  brief  but  full  of 
meaning,  he  has  written  a  "Profile  of  a 
Lion."  Those  who  have  heard  this  won- 
derful description  of  a  Lion  have  been 
deeply  moved  by  it. 

Lions  International  was  established  48 
years  ago.  Its  lions  Club  objectives  and 
Lions  code  of  ethics  set  the  standard  for 
Lions  conduct    In  a  sense,  this  "Profile 
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of  a  Lion.'  taken  together  with  the  Uons 
Club  objectives  and  the  Lions  code  of 
ethics  could  well  form  a  trinity  of  lion- 
Ism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  philosophy  so 
well  expressed  in  the  "Profile  of  a  Lion" 
could  be  followed  by  all  of  us.  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

PKom-K  or  A  Lion 

He  la  a  respected  citizen  of  hU  community. 

He  U  reverent  to  hl«  Ood,  loyal  to  hU 
country  and  uncompromising  In  his  devotion 
to  both. 

He  raises  bis  glass  In  the  "Lions  toast"  and 
thereby  acknowledges  the  concept  of  equal- 
ity of  all  Lions  the  world  over. 

He  recognizes  authority,  accepts  respon- 
albiUty  and  exercises  self-dLsclpllne.  realiz- 
ing that  only  through  proper  organization 
can  Llonlsm  achieve  Its  greatest  goals. 

He  gives  wUllngly  of  his  time,  energy,  and 
substance  to  assist  his  community  and  the 
needy. 

He  meets  regularly  with  his  fellow  Lions 
and  tlirough  the  common  denominator  of 
"frlencshlp"  confers,  plans  and  carries  out 
the  objectives  of  his  Lions  Club. 

He  Is  an  ordinary  guy,  enjoys  fun  and  good 
fellowship,  although  not  perfect  he  Is  ever 
mindful  of  human  concern. 


Partnership  for  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or  KSW    TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  31, 
1963. 1  was  privileged  to  attend  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  new  wln«  of  the  U.S.  Plant, 
Soil,  and  Nutrition  Laboratory  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca.  N.Y.  The  principal 
speaker  on  that  significant  occasion  was 
our  colleague  Harold  C.  Ostertag.  of  the 
37th  District  of  New  York.  His  talk. 
entitled  "Partnership  for  Research."  was 
highly  informative  and  very  timely.  His 
remarks  are  especially  significant  today 
as  the  House  is  considering  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill.  He  discussed  the 
essentisil  role  of  Government  in  certain 
aspects  of  research  but  correctly  warned 
that  the  proper  balance  between  Gov- 
ernment and  private  research  must  be 
maintained  if  we  are  to  avoid  stunting 
our  econDmic  growth.  The  vast  expan- 
sion of  gcvemmental  research  can  siphon 
ofT  too  Ifijge  a  percentage  of  our  scien- 
tific tale: it  if  we  are  not  aware  of  this 
danger  and  fail  to  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective action.  I  trust  we  will  consider 
carefully  this  problem  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  research  in  every 
field  of  production  activity  so  that  our 
national  econoniy  may  be  strengthened 
in  aU  its  vital  phases. 

Although  the  speeclj  documents  a  lag 
in  agricultural  research  it  highlights  the 
slowdown  in  research  in  many  signifi- 
cant areas.  I  am  confident  our  distin- 
guished colleague's  remarks  will  generate 
serious  thinking  and  constructive  action : 

PARTiratSHIP    rOK    RkSEARCR 

(By  Hon.  Hakolo  C.  Ostibtag  of  New  York) 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for  me 
to    Join    with    you    today    here    at    Cornell 


University  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  Important  agricultural  research 
facility.  Cornell  has  developed  a  magnificent 
and  enviable  record  for  progress  In  agricul- 
ture over  the  years.  And.  too,  Cornell  has 
played  a  balance  and  leading  role  In  science 
and  technology  as  it  applies  to  government, 
education,  and  the  private  sector  of  our 
whole  national  economy  and  culture.  All 
of  use  who  are  familiar  with  its  programs 
and  services  are  confident  that  this  new 
wing  of  the  VS.  Plant-Soil  and  Nutrition 
Laboratory  will  produce  achievements  in 
keeping  with  the  great  traditions  and  stand- 
ards developed  here  in  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams of  Cornell  University  and  the  \JS 
Department  of  Agriculture  It  was  a  source 
of  real  satisfaction  to  me  to  Join  with  Con- 
gressman John  Taber.  Congressman  Alex- 
ander Pirnle,  Congressman  Howard  Roblson, 
and  many  other  friends  of  this  great  insti- 
tution In  obtaining  the  approval  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
this  laboratory  wing. 

This  laboratory  la  being  dedicated  today 
to  unlock  the  many  remaining  secreU,  the 
creative  talents,  applicable  to  our  soil,  plant, 
and  animal  resources.  These  are  agriculture 
programs  of  a  kind  which  all  of  us  endorse 
and  support,  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  far  greater  share  of  the  tremendous  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  not 
devoted  to  scientific  progress  of  this  nature. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  of 
»7  billion  now  before  the  Congress,  only  $185 
million  has  been  programed  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  In  fact,  no  funds 
have  been  requested  In  this  budget  for  the 
establishment  of  any  new  agricultural  re- 
search facilities  anywhere  tn  the  country. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Conunlt- 
tee  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am 
one  who  believes  in  economy  In  government, 
but  I  certainly  find  this  to  be  false  economy 

Throughout  our  history,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  in  support 
of  research.  The  Department  has  carried 
out  extensive  research  within  its  own  facili- 
ties, and  in  support  of  research  elsewhere. 
It  has  built  up  many  fine  working  partner- 
ships with  our  universities,  such  as  the  part- 
nership that  exists  here  at  Cornell.  The  re- 
sults of  these  efforts  and  these  partnerships 
have  been  dramatic — they  have  played  ah 
Important  role  In  reshaping  American  agri- 
culture— and  In  making  the  abundance  of 
American  agriculture  the  envy  of  the  world. 
We  take  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  each 
American  farmer  produces  food  and  fiber  for 
an  average  of  26  other  persons,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  farmer's  production  capability 
is  limited  to  6  of  his  comrades. 

I  indicated  a  moment  ago  that  I  am.  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  consideration 
given  to  agricultural  research  In  the  pending 
1964  budget.  In  saying  that.  I  should  point 
out  to  you  that  in  recent  years  the  support 
for  agriculture  research  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  tremendous  surge  of  Government- 
sponsored  science — research  and  develop- 
ment. During  this  period,  the  strong  co- 
operative s3rBtem  of  research  developed  many 
years  ago  as  between  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  that  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— this  partnership  has  provided  a 
sound  foundation  for  expansion,  and  has 
measurably  benefited  the  other  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  Government  In 
the  all-Important  fields  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

Although  these  other  areas  of  govern- 
mental endeavor  are  "Something  of  a  "Johnny- 
come-lately"  In  research  pursuits,  they  have 
come  Into  being  with  a  tremendous  rush. 
Many  of  these  Federal  programs  have  been 
Increased  60  to  100  percent  annually,  in  re- 
cent years.  As  a  result,  agriculture  research, 
which  was  once  the  chief  research  Interest 
of    the    Federal    Government,   Is    now    In   a 


distant  fifth  position  in  the  financial  tables 
for  research  supported  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Ooveriunent.  Topping  the  list  of 
Federal  patrons  of  research  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  with  half  of  the  overall 
total — followed  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spare  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Agriculture  Department.  In  that  order. 

Yes,  the  Federal  Government  has  entered 
into  research  with  a  tremendous  surge.  How 
big  Is  that  surge? 

Well.  In  this  present  fiscal  year,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intends  to  spend  more  than 
$12  billion  tn  the  research  and  develop- 
ment category;  and  next  year's  budget  calls 
for  almost  $15  billion.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's expenditures  for  research  are  four 
times  greater  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 
and  they  have  doubted  in  the  last  5  years. 
The  Federal  Government  is  now  supporting 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  research  and 
development  work  performed  In  our  great 
country.  10  years  ago,  the  Government  sup- 
ported less  than  half  the  total  expended  for 
this  purpose. 

How  has  this  happened? 

What  is  its  meaning  and  Its  impact? 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to  discuss  these 
developments  because  I  believe  they  are 
highly  Important  for  our  Goverrunent.  our 
educational  institutions,  our  private  enter- 
prise, our  economy,  and  for  our  national 
well  being.  And.  they  are  now  beginning 
to  conimand  reassessment  as  to  application 
and  balance. 

The  principal  reasons  for  this  tremendous 
growth  have  been  the  great  expansion  of 
Government  responsibility,  and  the  new  Im- 
portance of  science  and  research  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  For  example,  research  in  space 
\^as  become  almost  totally  a  program  of  the 
Federal  Government;  health  has  become  a 
major  concern  of  the  Federal  Government; 
promoUon  of  science,  itself,  has  become  a 
major  Government  reeponslbllity:  and.  of 
course,  national  defense  and  security  have 
become  strongly  dependent  upon  scientific 
research  and  technological  development,  in 
addition  to  dependence  upon  productive 
capacity  and  manpower,  as  in  the  past.  In 
agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  continuing 
goal  of  seeking  to  Improve  quality,  and 
quantity,  research  has  been  stimulated  also 
by  such  factors  as  rising  costs.  Government 
acreage  controls,  and  by  price  suppx>rts.  In 
these  latter  cases.  I  am  afraid  the  resulu 
have  not  always  been  of  benefit  to  agricul- 
ture. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
counted for  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
Nation's  research  and  development — It  spent 
about  $3  bUllon  in  this  area.  Today,  Federal 
expenditures  are  $12  billion  and  comprise 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  national  total, 
both  public  and  private.  The  Federal  role 
has  socu-ed  so  swiftly  and  Its  Impact  has 
been  so  enormous,  that  we  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  assess  these  new  patterns  and  their 
effects. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered,  of  course. 
Is  that  federally  supported  research  Is  not 
the  same  as  federally  performed  research. 
More  than  80  percent  of  federally  sponsored 
research  and  development  Is  performed  by 
nongovernment  organizations.  In  other 
words,  $4  out  of  every  $5  Invested  in  re- 
search and  development  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  channeled  through  Indiwtry, 
colleges  and  universities,  and  other  non- 
profit institutions.  Industry  receives  by  far 
the  largest  allocation  of  this — mainly  for  de- 
fense and  space  projects.  But  our  educa- 
tlonaJ  Institutions  this  year  will  receive 
about  $1.5  billion  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  pursuit  of  science,  research,  and 
technology.  In  most  of  the  major  universi- 
ties, the  Federal  Government  provides  more 
than  one-half  of  the  funds  of  their  research 
budget.     As  I  understand  it,  right  here   at 


Cornell  University  the  Federal  Government 
supports  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  re- 
search activity;  and  In  keeping  with  the  gen- 
eral pattern,  the  aeronautical  laboratory  re- 
ceives by  far  the  largest  amount.  Agricul- 
ture ranks  second. 

The  chief  area  of  research  In  our  educa- 
tional Institutions  has  always  been  that  of 
basic  research,  and  I  am  glad  that  this  has 
remained  true  In  this  period  of  domination 
by  the  Federal  Government.  WhUe  the  col- 
leges and  xinlversltles  receive  only  12  percent 
of  all  Federal  funds  allotted  for  research  and 
development,  they  receive  almost  one-half 
of  the  funds  earmarked  for  basic  research. 
To  my  mind,  this  Is  a  very  Important  con- 
sideration, because  our  educational  institu- 
tions must  continue  to  function  as  the  chief 
training  ground  and  producer  of  our  new 
scientists  and  engineers;  and  they  must 
continue  to  play  theU  traditional  role  In 
the  basic  research  efforts  of  the  Nation. 

May  I  say  that  the  Congress  has  given  en- 
thusiastic support  to  the  accelerated  and 
varied  plans  and  programs  for  research  and 
development,  and  certainly  the  results  have 
Justified  our  enthusiasm.  In  space.  In  medi- 
cine. In  agriculture.  In  military  technology. 
In  many,  many  fields  progress  and  achieve- 
ments have  been  dramaUc  and  gratifying. 
Certainly  the  NaUon  has  benefited  greatly. 
But  I  must  report  to  you  today  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  second  look  developing.  Why? 
Because  there  Is  a  growing  concern  about 
the  overall  effects  of  the  dominant  role  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  In  the 
scientific  and  research  and  development  ef- 
fort of  the  Nation. 

What  is  causing  this  growing  concern? 
Well,  let  me  discuss  a  few  of  the  questions 
being  asked. 

We  are  being  asked  whether  it  te  desirable 
In  our  form  of  democracy  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  such  a  dominant  voice  In  set- 
ting the  course  and  the  goals  of  American 
science  and  technology. 

Is  this  dominance  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment crowding  out  many  research  projects 
required  by  the  private  sector  of  our  society? 
Is  the  tradlUonal  role  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  research  picture  being  al- 
tered, and  Is  It  for  better  or  worse? 

Is  too  m«ch  of  the  scientific  manpower  of 
the  Nation  being  diverted  to  Government 
purposes?  Is  there  adequate  application  or 
"spin  off"  of  Government  research  to  the 
civilian  economy,  or  are  we  actually  handi- 
capping our  economic  development  by  stimt- 
ing  the  growth  of  privately  sponsored  re- 
search? 

And  then,  of  course,  as  Government-spon- 
sored research  has  mushroomed  in  all  areas, 
the  usual  administrative  question  marks  have 
appeared.  For  example,  are  Federal  funds 
Justified  for  research  on  such  programs  as 
religious  cults  in  North  Brazil,  mother  love 
of  the  monkey,  or  bargaining  solutions  for 
games? 

There  have  been  some  difficulties,  too,  over 
the  diversion  of  grant  funds  to  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  brought  these  questions  with  me 
from  Washington,  but  I  cannot  report  to  you 
today  on  the  answers.  I  can  tell  you  that 
Congress  is  looking  with  favor  on  a  new  F«l- 
eral  program  to  aid  construction  of  college 
facilities,  including  laboratories.  But  many 
of  the  congressional  committees  are  looking 
more  carefully  and  critically  at  Federal  re- 
search programs  and  budgets  this  year.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  is  conducting 
a  study  of  the  Impact  which  Federal  re- 
search funds  are  having  on  the  research  pro- 
grama  of  our  colleges  and  unlversiUes.  We 
are  looking  earnestly  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions  which  have  developed. 

However.  I  do  not  consider  agriculture 
research  to  be  affected  by  this  new  second 
look.  I  believe  our  problem  In  that  area  Is 
to  change  the  uses  t)elng  made  of  funds 
allocated  to  Agrlcultxire.     Research  In  agri- 


culture requires  a  far  greater  share  In  the 
national  effort:  Its  value — its  merit — its 
need — are  beyond  question.  These  facilities 
here  at  Cornell  give  dally  testimony  to  that. 
This  Is  the  type  of  Federally  supported  activ- 
ity whose  benefits  permeate  our  entire 
society.  As  Dean  Palm  has  said,  agriculture 
research  stretches  beyond  the  production  and 
marketing  of  the  farm  to  our  growing  sub- 
urban and  nonlarm  population.  It  supplies 
answers  to  countless  problems  of  home- 
owners, and  yields  Innumerable  results  of 
direct  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

Research  In  all  fields  of  endeavor  has  played 
an  Important  role  In  shaping  oxir  Nation  and 
our  society  of  today.  It  has  been  a  strong, 
workable,  realistic  partnership  with  govern- 
ment. Industry,  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  other  organizations.  Even  more  than 
In  the  past,  research  today  will  determine  the 
character  of  tomorrow.  It  will  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  our  gross  national  product.  o\ir 
competitive  position  In  the  world,  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  our  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  to  see  that 
America's  partnership  for  research  remains 
balanced,  diverse,  vital  and  strong,  so  that 
our  Nation  will  continue  to  fulfill  Its  tradi- 
tional promise  of  a  better  tomorrow. 


To  the  Gradaate$  of  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
written  by  Tom  Anderson,  editor,  which 
appeared  in  the  Farm  and  Ranch  maga- 
zine, May  issue,  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  House: 

To    THX    OSAOUATES     OP     1963 

Once  upon  a  time  a  mighty  king  con- 
demned one  of  his  lowly  subjects  to  die.  The 
wretch  proposed  and  the  king  agreed  to  call 
off  the  execution  If,  within  a  year,  the  con- 
demned could  teach  the  king's  horse  to  fly. 

"Why  postpone  the  Inevitable?"  a  friend 
asked  the  wretch. 

"It's  not  Inevitable,"  he  repUed.  '"Hie 
odds  are  4  to  1  In  my  favor:  (l)>the  king 
might  die;  (2)  I  might  die;  (3)  the  horse 
might  die;    (4)    I  might  teach  the  horse  to 

fly" 

Jesus  said,  "All  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  belleveth." 

A  person  who  alms  at  nothing  has  a  target 
he  cant  miss.  Set  an  attainable  goal. 
When  you  reach  it,  set  another  goal,  higher. 
Many  people  fiounder  on  the  ship  of  life  be- 
cause they  never  chart  a  course.  Make 
money  the  bjrproduct.  not  the  goal.  Drink 
at  the  fountain  at  knowledge,  don't  Just 
gargle. 

It's  all  right  for  you  girls  to  be  fortune 
hunters,  if  you  marry  a  man  who's  a  fortune 
in  himself.  Marry  kindness,  ambition,  cour- 
age, determination,  diligence.  Intelligence, 
honesty,  good  mannws,  sympathy.  Integrity, 
enthusiasm — and  you  have  married  a  for- 
tune. And  remember.  It  takes  two  to  make 
a  marriage  a  success,  but  only  one  to  make  It 
a  failure.  "Klssln'  dont  last  but  good 
cookln*    do." 

Don't  ever  let  anybody  sell  you  the  Idea 
that  chastity  Is  out  of  date.  Chastity  will 
never  be  out  of  date.  Your  children  will 
want  their  mother  to  be  as  pure  as  you  want 
your  mother  to  be.  If  we  lose  our  morality 
we  will  be  enslaved,  and  vice  versa.    Freedom 


and  morality  are  one  ball  of  wax  The  great 
Thomas  Jefferson  said :  "Yes,  we  did  produce 
a  near  perfect  Republic.  But  will  they  keep 
It?  Or  will  they,  In  the  enjoyment  of  plenty, 
lose  the  memory  of  freedom?  Material 
abundance  without  character  Is  the  surest 
way  to  destruction." 

Remember,  freedom  while  God-given,  does 
not  perpetuate  Itself.  There  Is  only  one  great 
Giver — and  that  Is  God,  not  government. 
Goverament  can  give  you  nothing  but  what 
It  takes  frpm  somebody  else.  A  government 
big  enough  to  give  you  everything  you  want  - 
is  big  enough  to  take  everything  you've  got. 
Including  your  freedom.  Government  Is  not 
a  creator,  but  a  parasite.  Government  can 
be  a  good  friend,  or  your  worst  enemy.  Gov- 
M-nment  mxist  be  studied,  understood,  partic- 
ipated In.  and  controlled  by  the  people,  else 
it  may  become  not  the  referee  it  Is  supposed 
to  be.  but  a  tyrant.  Demand  that  yotu-  gov- 
ernment leave  you  alone,  as  long  as  you  are 
not  harming  your  fellow  man. 

You  should  be  rewarded  according  to  your 
ability  and  your  effort,  not  yoxir  needs.  Pre- 
pare to  pay  your  own  debts,  but  not  the 
debto  of  parasites.  Go  the  extra  mile  to  help 
him  who  would  help  himself,  but  give  noth- 
ing to  the  leoch  who  would  Uve  off  the  dili- 
gence of  otliers.  If  you're  determined  to 
milk  all  posrtble  pleasxire  out  of  life,  buy 
your  own  cc.w,  dont  milk  somebody  else's 
through  the  fenoe. 

Remember,  you  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  America  rep- 
resents the  last  hope  of  mankind,  during  om 
time,  to  be  free.  The  enslaved  of  the  world 
look  to  Am'jrica.  We  may  yet  have  the  mo-  t 
rallty  and  the  courage  to  free  them  from 
CommunUt  tyranny.  But  If  we  lose  our  free- 
dom, who  TvUl  free  us?  If  the  lamp  of  free- 
dom Is  blown  out  m  America,  the  world  wlU 
be  thrown  into  darkness.  ^^ 

Every  person  can  excel  In  something.  De- 
velop youj  God-given  talents  to  their  high- 
est plnnaf;le.  Do  not  accept  mediocrity.  In 
the  final  analysis,  neither  your  government 
nor  your  p>arents  are  responsible  for  you— 
you  are  responsible  for  yoxu^lf.  Believe  In 
yotir  God.  In  your  country,  and  In  yourselt 
and  In  that  order.  Repeat  constanUy  tq 
yourself:  "It  all  depends  on  me." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people:  those  who 
lift  and  those  who  iean.  Some  dedicate  theli 
lives  to  lifting  their  own  character  and  for- 
tunes and  in  making  the  world  a  better  place 
because  they  are  In  It.  The  leaners.  on  the 
other  hand,  are  parasites  who  live  off  th« 
achievement  of  others.  Be  a  driver,  not  a 
hitchhiker. 

Recently  a  woman  told  me  that  my  daugh- 
ter age  22.  had  riore  character  tiian  almost 
any  person  her  age  she  had  ever  known. 
TWs  brought  a  tear  to  my  eye.  This  I  had 
rather  have  heard  than  that  she  Is  the  most 
beautiful,  the  ^>e6t  dancer,  singer,  writer, 
painter,  athlete,  or  anything  else.  This  la 
the  supreme  compliment.  For  character  is 
the  only  thing  we  earn  on  earth  which  we 
can  take  with  iu  when  we  die.  Reputation 
Is  what  you're  supposed  to  be;  character  la 
what  you  are.  Reputation  Is  what  your 
obltxiary  says.    Character  Is  what  your  angeU 

S&  V  -I 

You  can't  help  it  If  you're  ugly  at  18.  But 
If  youTe  not  seautlful  at  80.  It's  your  own 
fault.  You  oin't  help  it  if  you  were  able 
neither  to  earn  nor  to  Inherit  much  in  world- 
ly goods.  But  character  U  a  victory,  not  a 
gift.  If  you  lack  it,  blame  not  your  parents 
nor  society,  blame  yourself. 

Confitflus  said:  "To  know  what  Is  right 
and  not  do  it  U  the  worst  of  cowardice." 

The  morning  after  Charles  Lindbergh  flew 
the  Atlantic  nonstop  from  New  York  to  Paris, 
an  associate  of  Charles  Kettering  rushed  into 
the  research  expert's  laboratory  In  Dayton. 
Ohio,    shouting:    "He   made    It.      Lindbergh 

landed  safely  In  Parts. Tie  did  it  all 

by  himself."     Kettering  looked  up  from  his 
work    momjntarlly    and    remarked    quietly: 
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"When  h«  IIIm  It  with  a  committee  let  me 
know."  The  great  accompllshmentB  of  his- 
tory have  been  wrought  by  Individuals,  not 
by  the  mass.  Learn  to  sing  solo.  Anybody 
can  sing  when  everybody  Is  singing 

Thomas  Carlyle  said:  "The  great  law  of 
culture  Is:  Let  each  become  all  that  he  was 
created  capable  of  being  " 

Society  advances  mainly  through  those 
who're  unafraid  to  be  different  "The  strong, 
est  man  on  earth  Is  the  man  who  stands  most 
alone."  Dare  to  be  a  Daniel  Dare  to  be 
"square."  Be  a  sovereign  Individual,  not  Just 
a  member  of  the  mob  Be  the  "chicken" 
with  the  guts  to  say  no  to  the  crowd  when 
the  crowd's  wrong. 

The  completely  happy  person  who  has  no 
problems  Is  either  without  sanity  or  con- 
science. Trouble  Is  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  living.  -Clouds  bring  llfeglvlng 
rainstorms  and  are  a  necessary  part  of  life. 
Learn  to  face  life  as  It  Is.  and  as  It  can  be. 

One  of  your  most  precious  poesesslons  Is 
time.  It's  criminal  to  waste  It.  You'll  never 
live  this  moment  again.  Cato  confessed  that 
the  fault  which  he  felt  the  greatest  need  to 
repent  was  spending  an  hour  unprofltably. 

Life  Is  an  opportunity,  a  skill  to  be  de- 
veloped, a  victory  to  be  won.  Every  passing 
second  Is  a  grain  of  gold — won  or  lost.  The 
poet  said:  "Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or 
pent  the  saddest  are  these:  'It  might  have 
been.'  "  It  might  have  been  If  we  had 
■o  willed  It. 

Tom  Andcxson. 


Biofraphy  of  a  Successful  Director 


The  Late  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter: 
A  Dcilicated  Americaa 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
Borrow  that  I  note  the  passing  of  a  dedi- 
cated American,  our  distinguished  col- 
leacrue,  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter. Representative  Waltir,  one  of 
Pennsylvania's  outstanding  sons,  served 
16  terms  on  Capitol  Hill,  an  outstanding 
Congressman,  dedicated  to  his  own  Dis- 
trict and  region,  his  party,  and  above 
all,  the  United  States  of  America. 
His  concern  with  the  welfare  of  his 
country  was  manifested  In  his  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  where  he 
sought  out  subversive  elements  and  would 
grant  no  quarter  to  those  who  attempted 
to  undermine  his  beloved  country.  His 
colleagues  in  Congress  last  supported 
the  efforts  of  his  committee  by  a  vote  of 
412  to  6,  silencing  those  who  while  oppos- 
ing his  work  never  doubted  his  sincerity. 

The  memory  of  Francis  E  .  Walter 
will  not  fade  in  the  minds  of  Americans 
who  cherish  freedom  and  deeply  resent 
attempts  to  subvert  the  greatest  Nation 
In  the  world.  As  long  as  we  have  men 
the  caliber  of  Francis  E.  Wal'ter,  our 
Nation  will  be  secure  from  within  and 
we  will  be  capable  of  defeating  any 
enemy  from  without. 

It  was  an  honor  tind  privilege  to  serve 
with  this  8Uale  legislator  who  must  be 
remembered  as  a  great  American. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
high  honor  has  come  to  a  Bedford.  Mass.. 
doctor.  Dr.  S.  P.  Lacerva.  who  has 
served  sis  director  of  the  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital in  Bedford  since  1961.  was  afBliated 
with  the  hospital  for  13  years.  He  has 
just  been  named  assistant  director  of 
psychiatry,  neurology,  and  psychology 
here  in  Washington  at  the  VA.  Dr.  La- 
cerva has  rendered  tremendous  service 
to  the  Bedford  institution.  He  will  be 
missed  there,  but  he  goes  with  the  pro- 
found good  wishes  of  all  his  patients  and 
associates  there.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  tribute  to  Dr.  Lacerva,  which 
appeared  in  the  monthly  publication  of 
local  32.  National  Association  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  in  Bedford: 

BlOCKAPHT    or    A    SUCCESSrUl.    DiRECTOB 

When  It  was  announced  that  Dr  S.  P. 
Lacerva,  M.D..  hospital  director  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Bedford  since  1961. 
was  going  to  leave  this  Institution  for  a 
higher  position  of  assistant  director  of  psy- 
chiatry, neurology  and  psychology  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  a  wave  of  profound  regret  and 
deep  disappointment  spread  throughout  the 
Bedforl  facility. 

To  the  more  than  1.600  veteran  Inmates  at 
the  hospital  and  the  large  professional  staff 
and  all  other  personnel  there,  Dr  Lacerva. 
elevated  to  the  directorship  In  1961,  has  been 
considered  by  all  of  us,  as  the  heart,  the 
soul,  and  the  brains  of  our  Institutions.  He 
dedicated  his  all  to  serve  the  111,  infirm, 
crippled  and  mentally  sick  here  and  other 
veteran  facilities  for  the  13  years  he  has 
been  on  the  medical  staff. 

His  skin  and  experience,  not  only  as  a 
medical  doctor  but  bis  additional  training, 
experience  and  knowledge  as  a  specialist  In 
psychiatry,  made  an  outstanding  man  in  this 
profession.  He  is  never  satisfied  to  stand 
still.  Interested  In  education  and  training, 
he  has  served  as  an  instructor  in  clinical 
psychiatry  at  Tuft's  medical  college.  This 
supplementary  experience  makes  him  Invalu- 
able in  serving  the  veteran. 

A  man  of  modest,  unassuming  charr.cter, 
he  serves  the  unfortunate  veterans,  whom 
he  treats  with  patience  and  the  paternal 
consideration  of  a  father.  It's  no  wonder 
that  all  who  know  him  loved  and  respected 
him.  To  them,  he  is  always  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  man  among  men. 

All  of  us  at  Bedford  will  hate  to  see  him 
leave  and  the  place  will  not  seem  the  same 
without  him. 

Now  that  he  is  recognized  in  Washington 
for  his  ability  and  his  long  faithful  and  un- 
excelled service,  his  legion  of  friends  at  Bed- 
ford win  tender  him  a  testimonial  Wednes- 
day. June  12.  at  the  Paramount  Lounge, 
North  Chelmsford. 

Here,  will  assemble  several  hundred  of  his 
close  professional  and  admiring  personnel 
to  give  him  a  farewell  that  we  hope  he  vrlU 
forever  remember;  that  the  folks  at  Bed- 
ford truly  love  him  as  a  man,  a  doctor, 
and  director  or  oux  hospital. 

Although  some  of  us  have  disagreed  on  a 
few  or  Dr.  Lacerva's  moves — which  is  normal, 
natural  and  ovir  prlvelege  as  well — we  must 
declare  that  he  has  done  a  superb  Job. 


"May  his  shadow  never  grow  less"  wherever 
he  goes.  Is  the  fervent  wish  and  prayer 
•or  all  his  friends. 


Tbe  19th  Anniversary  of  D-Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  6.  represents  the  19th  anniversary 
of  D-day.  when  the  Allied  forces  on  June 
6.  1944.  crossed  the  E^nglish  channel  and 
began  the  invasion  of  Nazi-held  E>urop>e. 

It  was  a  day  destined  to  be  indelibly 
written  on  the  pages  of  history.  We 
have  come  to  know  it  by  many  names. 
Operation  Overlord,  it  was  known  to  the 
Allied  Command.  Military  analysts 
speak  of  the  Battle  of  Normandy.  Au- 
thor Cornelius  Ryan,  using  a  quote  by 
German  Field  Marshal  Elrwln  Rommel, 
has  made  It  famous  as  "The  Longest 
Day." 

Certainly  It  Is  worthy  of  our  lookinc 
back  and  remembering  the  events  of  that 
day. 

The  English  charuiel  was  choppy  and 
fog  rolled.  At  4  a.m.  on  Jime  5  at  South - 
wick  House  near  Portsmouth.  England. 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Hsenhower  had  listened 
to  weather  briefings  and,  in  the  words  of 
British  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  "de- 
cided to  go  on  June  6.  Elsenhower  was 
In  good  form  and  made  his  decision 
Quickly." 

A  few  hours  later  the  man  responsible 
for  the  defense  of  Normandy.  Rommel, 
wrote  a  situation  report  saying  that  "in- 
vasion is  not  immment."  The  worse 
storm  the  English  Channel  had  known  In 
20  years,  plus  the  lack  of  Allied  activity 
during  18  perfect-weather  days  In  May. 
had  lulled  the  Nazi  "Desert  Pox"  Into  a 
false  sense  6f  security.  His  report  fin- 
ished. Rommel  set  off  by  car  to  Berchtes- 
gaden  to  beg  Adolph  Hitler  for  more 
Panzer  divisions.  His  Chief  of  staff. 
Gen.  Hans  Speidel.  Issued  an  order 
relaxing  the  month-long  alert  his  forces 
had  maintained  along  the  coast  of 
France.  Officers  moved  inland  for  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Even  as  the  Germans  relaxed,  the 
world's  mlghtest  armada  slipped  across 
the  choppy  channel  toward  Normandy's 
rugged  coast:  4,000  ships  and  thousands 
of  smaller  craft,  ready  to  dump  onto  the 
beaches  the  men.  machines  and  equip- 
ment committed  to  freedom's  cause. 
Shortly  after  midnight,  June  6.  the  first 
paratroopers  of  history's  largest  air- 
borne operation — 18,000  men — tumbled 
through  darkened  skies.  Within  6  hours 
the  main  assault  forces  would  hit  the 
beach  and  the  world  would  for  the  first 
time  hear  the  names  of  places  rising  to 
take  a  place  in  history:  of  Utah  Beach 
and  bloody  Omaha  Beach;  of  Cherbourg 
and  Caen  and  Bayeux. 

What  of  the  giant*  of  the  times  on 
this  momentous  day?    And  what  of  the 
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men  who  then  toiled  in  relative  obscu- 
rity, but  would  within  an  amazingly 
short  time  rise  to  national  prominence? 
What  were  they  doing? 

Winston  Churchill  sp<*e  In  the  Bri- 
tish House  of  Commons  for  10  minutes 
on  the  fall  of  Rome  and  after,  in  his 
own  words,  "keeping  them  on  tenter- 
hooks for  a  little"  dramatically  told  his 
people  of  "the  liberating  assault  falling 
upon  the  coast  of  Frtmce." 

Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  set  foot  upon 
his  native  soil  for  the  first  time  In  4 
years,  leading  the  Free  French  Into 
battle. 

General  Eisenhower  paced  the  floor 
In  anxious  wonder,  fretting  as  have 
commanders  since  the  beginning  of 
wars,  over  the  slowness  of  progress  re- 
ports. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  asked 
the  Nation  to  join  him  In  prayer: 

The  darkness  will  be  rent  by  noise  and 
flame.  Mens  souls  wlU  be  shaken  by  the 
violence  of  war. 

Adolph  Hitler  slept  on.  hot  knowing 
of  the  assault  until  midafternoon  of 
D-day.  His  now-Infamous  order  to 
German  commanders  reveals  his  failure 
to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  Invasion 
assault:  "Clear  the  beaches  by  night- 
fall." 

From  Moscow.  Premier  Joseph  Stalin 

wired  Churchill: 

The  Invasion  •  •  •  gives  joy  to  us  all  and 
hope  of  future  success. 

In  the  U.S.  Senate,  Chaplain  Frederick 
Brown  Harris  also  prayed: 

Grant  that  on  this  D-day  of  liberation 
weapons  of  freedom,  forged  in  fires  of  faith, 
may  pierce  the  shields  of  pagan  steel. 

Senators  recited  the  23d  psalm  to- 
gether and  a  few  rose  to  make  stirring 
speeches  about  the  long-awaited  inva- 
sion. 

One  Senator  who  did  not  speak  was  a 
mild,  bespectacled  man  from  Missouri. 
He  quietly  voted  against  a  proposed  tech- 
nical amendment  to  a  price  control  bill 
and  left  the  Senate  Chamber.  Within  45 
days  Harry  S.  Truman  would  be  nomi- 
nated for  Vice  President.  Within  10 
months  he  would  be  our  Chief  Executive. 
He  had  no  way  of  knowing  what  fate  held 
at  the  ready  for  him. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recited 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Congressman  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  of  Texas'  10th  District, 
home  from  the  wars  with  a  Silver  Star 
*"  for  gallantry  in  action,  made  no  speeches 
but  went  quietly  about  his  work. 

At  the  Chelsea.  Mass..  Naval  Hospital  a 
26-year-old  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  by 
the  name  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy 
recuperated  from  serious  wounds  re- 
ceived 10  months  earlier  when  his  P.T. 
boat  had  been  cut  In  half  by  a  Japanese 
destroyer.  No  one  had  the  foresight  to 
ask  his  reaction  to  this  historic  day. 

On  the  beaches  the  Allies  fought  on. 
Soon  they  would  sweep  Into  France,  cap- 
turing Paris  on  August  23.  By  Septem- 
ber 1  they  would  reach  Belgium  and  9 
days  later  fire  the  first  shells  into  Ger- 
many itself. 

The  Third  Reich  that  HlUer  boasted 
would  live  "for  a  thousand  years"  felt 


the  tremors  that  meant  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  with  every  such  regime  founded 
upon  tyranny  and  terror.  And  thus  may 
it  always  be. 


Indonesia — Stroke  of  Sanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to,  but  most  particularly  since  the  re- 
lease of  the  Clay  report,  foreign  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia  has  been  consid- 
ered a  bad  risk.  The  attitudes  and 
actions  of  the  Indonesian  Government 
brought  upon  it  the  disapproval  of  in- 
formed persons  in  our  country  and 
abroad. 

The  Clay  report  expressed' the  belief 
that  aid  could  not  be  granted  to  In- 
donesia until  it  put  its  internal  house 
in  order,  provided  fair  treatment  to  for- 
eign creditors  and  enterprises,  and  re- 
frained from  foreign  adventure.  If  its 
shortcomings  were  overcome,  the  Clay 
report  added,  then  Indonesia  would  de- 
serve the  support  of  free  world  aid 
sources. 

This  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific  was  privileged  to 
receive  a  report  from  Lt.  Gov.  Wilson 
Wyatt.  of  Kentucky,  on  the  recent  oil 
negotiations  with  President  Sukarno 
which  took  place  in  Japan.  Governor 
Wyatt  and  his  associates  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  the  part  they  played  in 
successfully  mediating  this  dispute. 

On  the  basis  of  President  Sukarno's 
willingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
the  oil  controversy  and  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  Prime  Minister  Rahman  on 
Malaysia,  we  can,  with  cautious  opti- 
mism, look  for  future  improvement.  If 
Mr.  Sukarno  continues  to  demonstrate 
the  statesmanlike  qualities  he  displayed 
in  these  instances,  and  his  government 
pursues  a  responsible  course,  we  would 
be  remiss  in  not  reassessing  current  at- 
titudes toward  aid  to  the  people  of  this 
developing  country,  the  world's  fifth 
largest  in  population. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Stroke  of  San- 
ity" which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  succinctly  sums  up  recent 
events  and  the  hopes  they  raise  for  the 
future. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Stroke  or  Sanftt 
President  Sukarno's  agreement  to  compen- 
sate American  and  British  oU  companies  for 
facilities  nationalized  by  hU  Government  is 
to  be  welcomed  in  every  way.  The  Indo- 
neslon  Preeidents  stock  had  fallen,  quite 
frankly,  to  an  alarming  low  in  recent  months. 
While  the  oU  settlement  of  Itself  does  not 
resolve  all  misgivings  about  Indonesia,  It 
does  mark  a  new  beginning  in  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  President  Sukarno. 
Much  credit  goes  to  Wilson  Wyatt,  Presi- 


dent Kennedy's  special  representative,  who 
participated  in  the  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Sukarno.  The  agreement  could  well  set  a 
pattern  for  similar  disputes  elsewhere.  Un- 
der its  terms,  Stanvac  and  Shell  Oil  will 
operate  the  facilities  on  a  contract  basis 
while  the  industry  becomes  a  nationalized 
property.  Adequate  compensation  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  facilities,  and  provision  is  made 
for  exploration  of  new  areas  during  the  next 
30  years. 

Perhaps  the  air  in  Tokyo  was  bracing,  be- 
cause during  Mr.  Sukarno's  stojKJver  there  on 
his  latest  overseas  heglra  he  also  cooled  off 
his  feud  with  Malaya.  The  unexpected  meet- 
ing between  the  President  and  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  was  cordial.  The 
two  leaders  have  been  matching  acerb  com- 
pliments for  months  over  .the  creation  of  the 
Malaysian  Federation.  In  Aug\ist.  if  all  goes 
well,  Malaysia  will  be  bom,  bringing  five 
dependencies  (Malaya,  Singapore,  North  Bor- 
neo. Brunei,  and  Sarawak)  Into  a  single  fed- 
eral structure. 

Malaysia  could  be  a  bastion  of  stability  In 
Southeast  Asia — and  Indonesia  will  become 
a  far  stronger  and  more  prosperous  country 
if  Mr.  Sukarno  really  commits  his  undoubted 
talents  to  constructive  ends. 


Open  Up  the  Gates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Pope  Pius  XXin  has  taken  from 
this  vale  of  tears  a  saintly  man  of  un- 
common concern  for  the  problems  of  the 
common  man  the  world  over.  His  pon- 
tificate, coming  at  a  time  in  the  affairs 
of  mankind  when  concern  for  "these  the 
least  of  our  brethren  "  seemed  lost  In  the 
torrent  of  harsh  and  impersonal  invec- 
tive, was  like  the  warmth  of  a  spring 
breeze  blowing  over  the  handiwork  of  a 
long,  cold  winter.  That  pontificate  haa 
unleashed  the  forces  of  calm  and  com- 
passionate reason,  the  healing  forces  of 
brotherly  reconciliation,  suid.  a  call  to 
all  humanity  to  consider  urgently  the 
pressing  problems  and  needs  of  the  entire 
human  family. 

The  Cleveland  Press,  in  a  lead  edito- 
rial on  June  4,  catches  the  compassionate 
spirit  of  Pope  John  the  man,  a  great  man, 
a  good  man. 

By  leave  obtained.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  editorial: 

Open  Up  the  Gates 
The  life  work  of  Angelo  Guisep{>e  Roncalll 
was  restoration  of  faith  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

When  he  was  elevated  to  the  papacy,  in 
1968.  as  John  XXIII.  he  found  a  world  fuU  of 
bitterness  and  hate  engendered  by  caU- 
clysmic  war,  the  brief  Nazi  reign  of  terror 
and  the  rise  of  Insolent  communism. 
,  A  reversal  of  that  trend  was  beyond  even 
his  eloquently  persuasive  powers,  but  his 
saintly  example  at  least  compelled  men  to 
reflect  on  their  ways. 

An  Instrument  to  this  end  was  an  Ecu- 
menical Council,  the  21st  in  20  centuries, 
called  to  promote  unity  of  Christian  faiths. 
A  return  to  Roman  Catholicism  was  his  ambi- 
tion but  he  must  have  held  that  a  far-off 
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Ideal.     Meanwhile  he   worked   for   tolerance 
and   understanding. 

To  thla  end  he  sent  obcervers  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  "separated  t>rother8"  In  the  World 
Council  of  Cterches.  meeting  In  India.  And 
he  InvHed  their  observers  to  the  Catholic 
World  Council  at  the  Vatican.  His  meetings 
with  Protestant  church  leaders  were  the  flrst 
In  centuries. 

His  Ideal  of  brotherhood  went  far  beyond 
the  Christian  community.  He  revised  the 
language  of  several  church  prayers  consid- 
ered offensive  to  Jews  and  seemed,  correctly, 
to  look  upon  Judaism  as  aa  early  schism 
In  common  religious  brotherhood  which  time 
yet  tOAx  ^«*1- 

"You  of  the  Old  Testament  and  we  of 
the  New,"  he  told  a  Jewish  delegation,  "must 
come  closer  and  closer  as  brothers  under 
Ood.  to  work  for  peace  throughout  the 
world." 

Awesome  responsibilities  descended  on  the 
shoulders  of  this  Italian  farm  boy.  2€2d  Su- 
preme Pontiff  In  descent  from  St.  Peter.  The 
traditional  ceremony  which  surrounds  this 
office  was  faithfully  observed.  But  through 
It  all.  so  warm  was  his  personality,  he  could 
be  comprehended  as  a  fellow  human  being. 
He  was  short  and  stout,  bald  with  a  fringe 
of  white  hair,  smoked  cigarettes — two  a  day — 
drank  some  wine  but  no  spirits,  was  a  mod- 
erate eater.  And  be  had  an  Irrepressible 
sense  of  humor. 

In  the  First  World  War  he  was  a  medical 
sergeant.  Oolng  on  half  a  century  later,  a 
bishop  who  was  chief  chaplain  of  the'Itallan 
Army  with  the  rank  of  general  attended  a 
private  audience  at  the  Vatican.  Pope  John 
hoisted  a  snappy  salute  before  the  astonished 
bishop  saying,  "Sir,  Sergeant  Roncalll,  at 
your  command." 

The  story  which  seems  best  to  Illustrate 
his  warm  humanity  concerns  his  visit  to 
Rome's  Reglna  Coell  Prison  the  day  after 
Christmas  In  1968.  the  flrst  Pope  In  a  century 
to  make  such  a  visit. 

"You  couldn't  come  to  see  me,"  he  told 
the  prisoners,  "so  I  came  to  see  you." 

Prison  officials,  concerned  for  his  safety 
an\nng  dangerous  criminals,  had  urged  him 
not  to  go  Inside. 

"They  are  all  children  of  the  Lord,"  he 
reproved  them.     "Open  up  the  gates." 

Now  that  he  Is  gone  these  words  seem 
an  appropriate  epitaph  for  this  great  and 
good  man.  He  Is  mourned  by  men  and 
women  of  many  creeds  who  have  been 
warmed  and  given  hope  by  his  example. 

For  those  of  his  rare  kind,  the  words  pre- 
served by  St.  Matthew  also  are  peculiarly 
apt:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart  for  they 
shall  see  Ood." 


Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF   N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  profound  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  Pope  John  XXni.  This  simple, 
penetrating,  human,  and  courageous  man 
will  surely  go  down  in  history.  In  spite 
of  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  5  years, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pontiffs  In  the 


long    and    Impresalve    history    of    the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Pew  men  In  all  history  have  ever  cap- 
tured the  love  and  Skffectlon  of  so  many 
millions  of  people,  many  of  whom  did 
not  share  his  own  religion,  and  most  of 
whom  never  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
or  meeting  him.  This  basic  ability  to 
communicate  with  other  human  beings 
was  truly,  as  has  been  said,  the  miracle 
of  Pope  John. 

He  has  breathed  new  life,  new  hope. 
Indeed  a  healthy  and  youthful  new  vigor 
Into  mankind's  age-long  quest  for  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  and  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  all  men. 

As  we  bow  in  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
this  great  man.  we  can  only  thank  God 
for  having  given  him  and  his  leadership 
to  the  world  In  such  a  critical  hour,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  the  great  causes 
of  peace  and  Christian  unity  for  which 
he  fought  so  tirelessly  will  be  carried 
forward  with  equal  fervor  In  the  days 
ahead  by  all  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  live  in  the  age  of  John  XXIII. 


Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or  icicHic.\if 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pope 
John  XXIII  was  a  leader  of  his  church 
and  of  all  mankind.  Few  people  in 
modem  times  have  contributed  more 
deeply  to  world  understanding  and  to  a 
recognition  of  the  signiflcance  of  the 
common  humanity  which  we  share. 

Regardless  of  religion,  nation,  or 
philosophic  outlook,  we  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  his  great  and  kindly  works. 


Death  of  Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PEKNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
has  lost  a  great  force  for  peace,  unity, 
and  good  will  in  the  death  of  Pope  John 
XXIII. 
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If 


The  Special  Research  Problems  and  Op- 
portunities of  the  Electric  Power  In- 
dastry — Address  by  Joseph  C.  Swidler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent address  on  the  subject,  "The  Special 
Research  Problems  and  Opportunities  of 
the  Electric  Power  Industry,"  by  Joseph 
C.  Swidler,  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  delivered  before  the  Edison 
Electric  Iristitute,  E>enver,  Colo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Special  Research  Problems  and  Op- 
pomTTTNrriES  or  the  Electric  Power 
Industry 

(By  Joseph  C  Swidler) 
It  has  been  many  years  since  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  ad- 
dressed a  convention  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute.  I  am,  therefore,  espyeclally  hon- 
ored by  your  Invitation.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  Important  from  the  point  of  view 
both  of  the  Commission  and  the  Industry 
that  the  two  should  be  on  speaking  terms. 
The  Commission  Is  handicapped  In  making 
positive  contributions  to  the  progress  of  the 
electric  power  Industry  and  the  welfare  of 
power  consumers  without  full  knowledge  of 
the  plans  and  problems  of  all  segments  of 
the  Industry.  The  industry.  In  turn.  wUI 
benefit  from  an  understanding  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  program  of  the  Commission. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  make  progress  to- 
gether, it  will  require  a  better  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  each  of  us  as  to  what  the 
other  thinks  and   how   it  functions. 

If  I  may  say  a  personal  word,  let  me  con- 
fess that  addressing  an  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute convention  seems  a  most  unlikely 
thing  for  me  to  do  after  having  spent  most 
of  my  working  life  as  an  employee  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  However,  I 
understand  your  Invitation  was  extended  In 
full  awareness  of  my  background  as  well  as 
of  my  present  position,  and  I  have  accepted 
the  InviUtlon  in  the  same  spirit  of  adventure 
as  it  was  tendered. 

The  revival  of  interest  by  the  industry  in 
the  functioning  of  the  PPC  Is,  I  believe,  due 
not  only  to  an  invlgoratlon  of  the  Commis- 
sion's traditional  functions  in  hydro  li- 
censing and  rate  regulation,  but  also  to  its 
employment  of  the  discretionary  authority 
which  Congress  has  granted  to  encourage 
Joint  action  by  the  various  segments  of  the 
Industry  to  solve  their  own  problems  The 
outstanding  example  is  the  National  Power 
Survey  In  which  the  Commission  in  co- 
(.peratlon  with  all  parts  of  the  Industry  is 
.  tempting  to  help  them  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  technological  pKJsslbilitles 
In  the  generation  and  transmission  of  power 
to  bring  down  p>ower  coets  and  power  rate* 
throughout  the  country  in  the  years  to  come. 


Appendix 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  Important  benefits 
of  the  National  Power  Survey  is  that  It  has 
brought  the  various  elements  of  the  In- 
dustry— the  private  companies,  the  Federal 
systems,  the  municipalities  and  the  coopera- 
tives— into  closer  relationship  with  the  Com- 
mission and  with  each  other.  I  believe  for 
the  first  time  the  Commission  has  become 
a  strong  unifying  force  within  the  Industry. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  many  centrifugal 
forces  at  work  to  separate  the  segments  of 
the  Industry.  They  need  to  be  offset  by  more 
of  such  unifying  ventures  as  the  National 
Power  Survey. 

I  shail  not  speak  any  further  today  about 
the  national  power  survey.  I  have  discussed 
It  on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  fact,  my 
friends  have  said  that  if  there  is  a  lull  in  ^ny 
conversation  I  am  likely  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  up  the  national  power  sur- 
vey. This  is  a  gross  exaggeration  as  well 
as  being  unfair  to  the  natural  gas  Industry, 
because  frequently.  Instead  of  the  national 
power  survey,  I  bring  up  the  subject  of  the 
Commission's  area  rate  proceedings  to  fix 
producer  prices  for  natural  gas.  As  you  can 
see.  therefore.  I  am  a  man  of  broad  conver- 
sational interests.  I  could  try  to  prove  my 
point  by  a  discussion  today  of  the  Commis- 
sion's program  to  regulate  gas  producers  and 
of  the  many  reductions  the  Commission  has 
ordered  in  the  prices  charged  by  your  natural 
gas  competitors,  but  I  shall  forgo  the  temp- 
tation. 

Those  of  you  who  follow  the  work  of  the 
national  power  survey  closely  enough  to 
read  the  published  minutes  of  the  committee 
sessions  will  have  noticed  that  the  subject 
of  power  Industry  reseerch  is  a  recurrent 
theme  at  the  meetings  of  the  executive  ad- 
visory committee.  No  other  subject  has 
proved  to  be  as  intriguing  and  provocative.  I 
believe  the  reason  Is  the  general  recognition 
within  the  Industry  that  there  is  large  room 
for  Improvement  In  the  research  effort  ap- 
plied to  the  problems  of  the  power  Industry, 
coupled  with  an  awareness  that  the  structure 
of  the  Industry  makes  It  difficult  to  achieve 
that  improvement. 

The  electric  power  Industry  was  born  as 
the  result  of  an  intensive  research  effort 
by  Thomas  Edison  in  one  of  the  first  indus- 
trial laboratories  in  the  country,  and  tech- 
nological pioneering  has  been  the  lifeblood 
of  the  industry  throughout  the  eight  dec- 
ades of  its  existence.  Research  Is  likely 
to  be  even  more  Important  to  the  Industry 
In  the  next  80  years  If  its  phenomenal  rate 
of  growth  and  record  of  steadily  decreasing 
costs  is  to  be  maintained.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  share  of  the  Nation's  energy  market 
which  the  electric  power  Industry  will  supply 
in  future  decades  hinges  largely  on  the 
success  of  its  present  research  efforts. 

The  scale  of  research  and  development 
expenditures  by  the  electric  power  Industry 
and  the  allocation  of  these  funds  must  be 
considered  In  the  context  of  the  enormous 
Investments  that  the  Industry  will  make 
in  the  coming  decades.  The  Industry  will 
be  Investing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $140 
bUlion  In  the  next  20  years,  and  most  of 
this  money  will  go  Into  equipment  of  more 
advanced  design  than  anything  that  has 
yet  been  built.  Steam  powerplants  already 
started  have  been  planned  for  an  ultimate 
capacity  that  will  represent  investments  of 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  at  a  single  site. 
With  such  vast  expenditures,  and  such  con- 
centration of  resources  In  new  equipment, 
ordinary  prudence  compels  us  to  ask  If  we 
are   learning   as  much   as  we   possibly   can 


about  the  probable  performance  of  the 
equipment  we  are  purchasing,  and  about  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  equipment  is 
manufactured.  Adequate  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  the  best  means  of  Insuring 
that  the  Industry  and  Its  consumers  will 
get  their  money's  worth  from  the  vast  sums 
which  the  Industry  will  Invest  In  the  next 
two  decades. 

It  may  seem  Incongruous  to  speak  of  the 
need  for  Improvement  In  the  research  orga- 
nization of  the  electric  power  industry  in 
the  light  of  the  record  of  achievement  of 
the  industry.  The  United  States  with  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  has  34 
percent  of  the  world's  power  capacity;  three 
times  as  much  as  any  other  country.  This 
Nation's  per  capita  use  of  electricity  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  three  countries — Canada. 
Sweden,  and  Norway — which  are  all  espe- 
cially rich  in  loy-cost  hydro  resources.  The 
EEI's  recent  report  on  current  research  and 
development  In  the  electric  utility  industry 
points  out  its  enormous  technological  prog- 
ress, especially  In  developing  the  economies 
of  scale  in  steam  plant  generation  and  trans- 
mission. 

The  maximum  size  of  generating  units  in 
service  has  tripled  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  and  units  of  a  million  kilowatts  are 
under  construction.  The  average  efficiency 
of  heat  utilization  has  Improved  by  30  per- 
cent during  the  same  period.  There  Is  also 
mounting  momentum  In  developing  EHV 
transmission  grids.  Thousands  of  miles  of 
C15-kilovolt  lines  are  in  service  and  several 
500-kllovolt  lines  are  now  being  built. 
More  are  under  active  consideration.  A 
great  deal  of  work  is  also  underway  to  de- 
velop new  methods  for  energy  conversion. 
The  five  principal  equipment  manufac- 
turers for  the  electric  Industry  recently 
estimated  that  their  total  research  and  de- 
velopment costs  for  the  Industry  amoimt 
to  approximately  $76  million  a  year.  To 
this  must  be  added  many  millions  more 
spent  on  research  and  development  by  other 
manufacturers  and  by  the  utility  industry 
Itself. 

Both  In  achievement  and  In  the  scale  of 
effort,  the  research  and  development  activi- 
ties of  the  industry  are  truly  impressive. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  industry's 
record  is  good  or  whether  it  is  making  rapid 
technological  progress.  To  both  these  ques- 
tions the  answer  Is  "Yes."  The  question  I 
raise,  rather,  is  whether  we  are  doing  as 
well  as  we  should,  that  is,  whether  we  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  research  oppor- 
tunities reasonably  available  to  us  and  thus 
assuring  the  industry  that  it  will  continue 
and  even  accelerate  the  present  pace  of  tech- 
nological Improvement. 

Let  us  start  by  taking  a  look  at  the  present 
research  structure  of  the  Industry  other 
than  for  research  In  nuclear  generation, 
which  Is  a  story  In  Itself.  The  principal  in- 
dustry reliance  Is  upon  the  equipment  manu- 
facturers who  carry  on  almost  all  their  re- 
search as  a  part  of  product  development  and 
charge  the  cost  ,to  the  purchasers  of  the 
equipment  as  a  part  of  the  purchase  price. 
Most  of  the  large  utility  companies,  public 
and  private,  carry  on  comparatively  modest 
research  programs  of  their  own,  related  pri- 
marily to  everyday  operating  and  construc- 
tion problems.  In  addition,  ad  hoc  groups 
of  utilities,  usually  all  in  the  same  segment 
of  the  industry,  sponsor  particular  research 
projects  which  are  carried  out  In  research 
institutions  or  by  the  manufacturers.  The 
research    in   magnetohydrodynamlcs   carried 
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on  by  AVCO.  the  Apple  Grove  EHV  te«t  fa- 
cility of  Westlnghouse.  and  the  EHV  cable 
project  at  Cornell,  are  a  few  examples  of 
these  industry  efforts. 

A  source  of  research  effort  for  the  electric 
power  industry  which  promises  to  be  of  large 
Importance  Is  the  so-called  fallout  from  the 
many  research  proJecU  which  are  being 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  programs  to  achieve 
national  supremacy  In  the  missile  and  space 
fields.  However.  I  know  of  no  sjrstematlc 
effort  by  the  Industry  to  Insure  that  It  uti- 
lizes all  of  the  fallout  value  for  civilian  power 
pur  ptoses. 

To  my  knowledge  there  Is  Uttle  basic  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Industry,  and  ap- 
parently It  depends  almost  entirely  on  others 
to  support  research  for  tl»e  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing general  sclenUflc  knowledge,  which 
Is  the  foundation  foe  Improving  the  tech- 
nology In  every  field  of  endeavor.  Including 
the  electric  power  Industry. 

There  Is  no  direct  Federal  participation 
in  research  In  conventional  power  technology 
other  than  amounts  spent  by  varksus  Federal 
power  systems  on  a  scale  comparable  with 
those  of  the  private  utility  companies  which 
have  research  programs. 

On  the  nuclear  side  the  slKiatlon  Is  en- 
tirely different.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  was 
Intended  to  p«-ovlde  a  vehicle  for  capturing 
the  peacetime  values  of  the  Nation's  nuclear 
prt>grams  by  massive  Federal  sxpendltiires. 
direct  and  Indirect,  for  research  and  develoi>- 
ment  In  nuclear  reactors.  The  rapid  im- 
provement of  nuclear  teckaoiogy  springs 
from  the  organized  Federal  support  amount- 
in?  to  approximately  t\.\  blltton  for  research 
and  development  in  this  field  to  date,  and 
the  expenditures  continue  at  the  rate  of 
t200  million  annually.  The  equipment 
manufacturers  thus  far  have  spent  approxi- 
mately $250  million  on  Huciear  R.  &  D.  and 
they  are  now  spending  about  §100  nUlllon  an- 
nually. The  utility  industry  Itself  has  spent 
approximately  $300  million  which  can  be 
attributed  to  nuclear  R.  &  D.  and  It  now 
spends  perhaps  »50  mlUioB  a  year.  Inci- 
dentally, in  1962  the  class  A  and  B  privately 
owned  electric  companies  reported  to  FPC 
in  the  account  for  general  research  a  toUl 
of  $26  million  for  nuclear  power  research 
•zpenaes.  as  contrasted  to  less  than  $4  mil- 
lion spent  for  all  other  experiments  and 
general  research.  This  Is  for  the  Nation's 
largest  Industry  in  terms  of  Investment. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  some  research  ex- 
penses were  Included  In  otber  accounts  the 
showing  Is  not  Impressive. 

The  total  annual  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $150  million  by  the  utUlty  industry 
and  Its  manufacturers  for  mcoiear  research 
and  development  alone  exceeds  substantial- 
ly the  amount  they  spend  for  all  other  re- 
search and  development.  If  we  consider  the 
total  ot  all  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures in  the  electric  power  field,  over 
two-thirds  of  all  the  money  spent  Is  devoted 
to  nuclear  technology  alone.  Indeed,  the 
enormous  share  of  total  research  In  power 
teclinology  which  Is  being  devoted  to  the 
nuclear  side  poses  the  quesUoo  whether  the 
Nation  and  the  industry  are  making  a  wise 
allocation  of  our  scientific  and  research  re- 
sources. 

I  do  not  question  the  desirability  of  nu- 
clear research  and  development,  but  even 
on  optimistic  assumptions  as  to  the  growth 
In  nuclear  generating  capacity  In  the  years 
ahead,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  Industry's 
total  generating  capacity  by  1980  will  be  in 
nuclear  plants  and  the  nuclear  equipment 
and  associated  fuel  will  at  most  comprise 
only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  Industry's  total 
Investment  In  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution.  The  70  percent  of  Industry 
research  and  development  money  now  being 
devoted  to  nuclear  technology  stands  out  In 
provocative  contrast. 

While  the  emphasis  on  nuclear  research 
and  development  Is  striking.  I  cannot  say 


from  my  own  competence  that  the  present 
allocation  of  research  effort  In  the  electric 
power  field  necessarily  represenU  a  poor 
use  of  research  resources.  The  point, 
rather,  is  that  the  allocation  of  research 
effort  as  between  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
activities  does  not  represent  a  considered 
Judgment  as  to  the  best  way  to  In- 
vest research  effort  and  money,  but  results 
largely  from  the  fact  that  research  In  nuclear 
reactors  Is  federally  sponsored  while  other 
Industry  research  Is  not.  The  research 
effort  in  both  the  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
power  fields  are  aimed  at  the  same  goal — to 
reduce  the  cost  of  power  to  the  Nation's 
consumers — but  different  scales  are  used  in 
appraising  research  expenditures  for  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  projects. 

My  position  Is  not  that  the  nuclear  re- 
search program  should  be  reduced.  What  I 
do  believe  U  that  both  the  Industry  and  the 
Government  should  consider  their  expendi- 
tures In  relation  to  the  need  for  accelerated 
research  and  development  In  all  phases  of 
electric  generation,  transmission,  and  distri- 
bution, and  that  we  need  to  take  a  fresh 
look  both  at  the  Industry's  scale  of  research 
activity,  and  at  the  possibility  of  Federal 
participation  In  some  phases  on  nonnuclear 
research. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  favor  a  stronger 
research  effort  In  power  technology.  I  hope 
for  greater  emphasis  on  research  In  conven- 
tional technology,  and  In  unconventional 
areas  other  than  nuclear,  not  at  the  expense 
of  nuclear  research,  but  ns  the  result  of  a 
greater  total  research  effort  In  the  power 
field. 

The  President  has  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  our  economy  of  the 
allocation  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures  In  the  various  areas  of 
the  energy  field.  On  February  15  of  this 
year  he  directed  that  an  Interdepartmental 
Energy  Study  be  carried  out  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technologry  and  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  ai  Vice 
Chairman.  In  his  memor:\ndum  to  tha^var- 
lous  participating  agencies — Including  N^je. 
Federal  Power  Commission — the  President 
said :  "The  amount  and  allocation  of  Federal 
research  and  development  In  the  energy  field 
will  affect  the  eflVclency  of  various  compo- 
nents of  our  energy  system,  and.  conse- 
quently, the  rate  and  pattern  of  our  national 
economic  growth."  He  directed  "that  a  com- 
prehensive study  be  iindertaken  of  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  our  total  energy 
resources  to  aid  determining  the  most  effec- 
tive allocation  of  our  research  and  develop- 
ment resources. ■* 

The  study  ordered  by  the  President  Is  cur- 
rently underway.  It  has  great  potential  Im- 
portance for  the  future  of  the  electric 
power  Industry.  But  Improved  government 
organization  for  research  in  the  electric 
power  and  overall  energy  field  is  not  enough. 
I  believe  the  indiistry.  too.  needs  some  way 
to  Identify  and  appraise  research  oppor- 
tunities and  to  organize  and  support  research 
projects  of  potential  long-term  importance  to 
the  industry  and  its  consumers. 

The  well-springs  of  research  are  incentive 
and  freedom.  The  research  function  can 
easily  be  over  coordinated  and  there  Is  great 
value,  which  must  not  be  lost,  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  various  organizations  engaged  in 
research  to  follow  their  own  ways  of  ap- 
proaching a  research  objective.  Competition 
is  one  of  the  best  of  Inceatlves,  and  in  re- 
search it  makes  possible  a  diversity  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  research  problems, 
and  draws  upon  the  talents  and  inspiration 
of  many  rather  than  a  few.  Moreover,  some- 
times It  is  impossible  to  separate  research 
from  design  and  application,  and  to  separate 
applied  research  from  product  development 
might  mean  foregoing  practical  use  for  the 
solutions  to  research  problems.  The  Inter- 
related nature  of  R.  h  D.  may  make  it  dif- 


ficult for  one  organization  to  use  the  results 
achieved  by  others  without  going  through  the 
process  of  making  the  results  one's  own. 

Having  said  aU  thto.  however.  It  still  re- 
mains that  there  Is  a  consensus  In  the  Indus- 
try, and  I  Include  the  manufacturers,  that 
more  Is  needed,  certainly  by  way  of  Increasing 
the  level  of  nonnuclear  research  effort  In  the 
Industry,  and  probably  also  by  way  of  ra- 
tionalizing the  distribution  of  tlie  available 
research  resources.  It  Is  a  commentary  on 
the  state  cfl  research  In  the  electric  power 
Industry  that  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
Is  now  for  the  first  time  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive survey  to  Inventory  the  research 
work  which  is  being  carried  on.  As  lately 
as  a  month  or  two  ago  EEI  reported  that  "no 
data  are  now  available  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  utility  company  expenditures  on 
research  and  development." 

A  comparison  of  Industry's  R.  &  D.  effort 
with  those  of  other  Industries  Is  Instructive. 
The  chemical  industry  spends  6  percent  of 
its  sales  revenues  on  research.  The  oil  and 
gas  industry  spends  3  percent,  while  the 
railroad  Industry  spends  onty  a  15th  as 
much  as  oil  and  gas,  or  0.2  percent.  The 
electric  power  Industry  is  near  the  lower  end 
of  this  spectnun.  with  1  percent  of  revenues 
expended  for  research  and  development — in- 
cluding nuclear. 

The  research  problem  of  the  Industry  Is 
not  all  of  a  piece.  Research  with  respect  to 
equipment  for  which  there  Is  an  existing 
market  or  which  can  be  expected  to  develop 
an  early  market — what  might  be  called  re- 
search In  contemporary  hardware — is  now 
t>elng  carried  on.  I  believe  very  creditably, 
by  the  manufacturers.  Where  there  Is  ade- 
quate commercial  Incentive  I  see  no  reason 
for  Intervention  either  by  the  industry  as  a 
whole  or  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact,  such  Intervention  might  well  be  mis- 
chievous. By  relieving  the  manufacturers 
of  their  research  responsibilities  and  com- 
plicating the  problems  of  proprietary  pro- 
tection for  product  development,  the  Indus- 
try's overall  research  effort  might  well  be 
hampered. 

-.  The  essence  of  the  problem  Is  that  there 
Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Industry  and  the  Nation  In  non- 
nuclear  research  for  which  there  Is  no  ade- 
quate commercial  Incentive.  Some  of  these 
opportunities  are  In  the  technology  which 
will  be  required  tn  periods  yet  too  remote 
to  warrant  large  expenditures  by  manufac- 
txirers.  For  example,  600  kllovolt  and  750 
kllvolt  transmission  would  be  much  further 
off  were  It  not  for  projects  sponsored  by  In- 
dividual utility  companies  or  groups  of  com- 
panies. Uttle  is  being  done  on  1.000  kilo- 
volts  AC  or  on  DC  transmission  although 
either  could  prove  to  be  of  great  future 
importance. 

Kven  more  conspicuous  examples  of  fail- 
ure on  an  adequate  scale  to  take  advantage 
of  Important  research  opportxinltles  are  In 
the  fields  of  energy  conversion,  such  as  mag- 
netohydrodynamics.  thermlonics.  and  fuel 
cells.  There  Is  much  good  work  being  done 
in  these  fields,  but  the  effort  is  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  large  Improvements 
in  efllclency  which  some  day  will  undoubt- 
edly be  achieved  by  one  or  more  these  new 
methods  of  generation. 

Metallurgy  is  another  field  In  which  the 
industry  Is  far  from  having  kept  abreast  of 
present-day  requirements  for  containment  of 
heat,  pressure  and  oorroelon.  much  less  the 
requirements  that  we  can  already  foresee  In 
the  decades  ahead.  Metal  failures  appear  to 
be  a  basic  cause  for  many  of  the  unsched- 
uled  outages  at  the  new  high-pressure  and 
hlgh-temp)erature  generating  urUU.  If  such 
outages  of  generating  equipment  could  be 
cut  In  half  this  would  have  a  value  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  electric 
power  Industry  and  Its  consumers.  Neither 
the  producers  nor  fabricators  of  the  metal 
have  the  same  financial  stake  as  the  Industry 
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itself  in  research  which  will  enable  the  metal 
members  to  withstand  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  them. 

The  Industry  has  shown  little  Interest  In 
research  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the 
potential  market.  From  the  industry's 
virtual  neglect  of  reaaearch  In  the  battery 
field,  for  example,  one  would  Uttle  suspect 
that  Improvements  In  the  weight,  life,  and 
cost  of  batteries  would  open  up  a  whole  new 
vista  of  electric  power  growth.  The  poten- 
tial of  the  market  Is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  supplying  the  automotive  needs  In  this 
country  with  electricity  would  roughly 
double  the  Industry's  output.  Battery  op- 
crated  automobiles  have  existed  almost  from 
the  birth  of  the  Industry,  but  today  bat- 
teries are  basically  the  same  as  those  which 
were  made  a  half-century  ago.  Despite  this 
fact  battery  operated  vehicles  are  common 
today  for  specialty  uses.  These  uses  could 
be  multiplied  manifold  by  battery  im- 
provements which  do  not  seem  out  of  reach 
of  the  attainable  by  an  Intensive  research 
program.  The  public  Interest  In  helping  to 
free  our  cities  from  fumes  which  contribute 
to  air  pollution  Is  another  consideration 
which  should  be  a  large  Incentive  for  re- 
.■^e.^rch  efforts  In  this  field. 

Improvements  In  battery  design  and  costs 
would  make  possible  a  tremendous  multipli- 
cation of  battery-operated  appliances  rang- 
ing from  lawn  mowers  to  snow  plows  and 
tractors.  Batteries  can  be  recharged  In  off- 
peak  hours,  and  offer  loads  which  are  Ideal 
for  Improving  system  load  factors. 

Space  heating  Is  another  example.  The 
power  forecasts  for  1980  assume  more  than  a 
tripling  of  present  power  loads.  A  very  large 
share  of  the  Increase  Is  expected  to  come 
from  space  heating.  Indeed,  the  Industry  Is 
.•striving  for  a  15  or  20  fold  Increase  In  space- 
heating  Installations  In  this  country  by  1980. 
We  know  that  In  order  to  become  a  major 
factor  In  space  heating  the  Industry  must 
overcome  Increasingly  stiff  competition  from 
natural  gas  and  oil.  Yet  the  EEI  Survey  re- 
veals no  major  research  work  being  carried 
on  to  aid  the  Industry's  efforts  to  capture 
this  market  upon  which  It  Is  counting  so 
heavily.  The  scale  of  Industry  research  as  to 
how  this  market  can  best  be  served  by  elec- 
tricity bears  no  relation  to  the  stakes  In- 
volved. 

Many  research  and  development  opportu- 
nities which  have  vast  potential  but  lack 
early  commercial  Importance  will  readily 
come  to  mind.  The  revolution  In  lurban 
transportation  which  Is  now  beginning  and 
which  will  accelerate  with  mounting  urbem 
populations  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
to  the  Industry  to  help  relieve  traffic  conges- 
tion and  air  pollution  with  newly  engineered 
electrified  rapid  transit  systems.  Railroad 
electrification  is  by  no  means  a  lost  cause  If 
the  Industry  brings  to  this  problem  the  bene- 
fits of  Its  own  cost  reductions  coupled  with 
Intensive  research  in  new  equipment.  We 
are  beginning  to  find  in  this  country  as  has 
already  become  apparent  in  England  and 
elsewhere  that  we  must  give  more  considera- 
tion to  esthetic  and  amenity  considerations 
In  designing  and  building  powerplants. 
tninsmisslon  lines,  and  substations.  Under- 
groud  transmission  and  distribution  Is  only 
one  application  In  which  greater  research 
efforts  should  be  explored. 

In  mentioning  these  possible  areas  of  re- 
search opportunity  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  they  are  necessarily  the  best  or  the  most 
urgent.  TheyBre  only  Illustrative  of  the 
scores  and  hundreds  of  opportunities  for 
research  and  development  which  should  be 
evaluated  on  their  merits  for  their  future 
promise  to  the  progress  of  the  Industry  and 
the  welfare  of  the  American  jjeople. 

The  lack  of  Industry  emphasis  on  research 
and  development  affects  the  quality  of  the 
professional  employees  attracted  to  tlie 
Industry.  The  electric  power  Industry  is 
fortunate  that  Its  present  top  management 


were  drawn  Into  the  Indtistry  at  a  time  when 
it  represented  one  of  the  moet  attractive 
fields  for  able,  imaginative,  and  ambitious 
young  men.  Now  It  la  the  electronic,  mis- 
siles, space,  and  atomic  energy  fields  to  which 
the  top  greiduates  of  our  technical  schools 
are  attracted.  The  heart  of  the  appeal  in 
these  new  fields  is  their  research  orientation 
and  opportunity. 

The  electric  power  Industry  has  as  much 
to  offer  to  the  new  generation  of  American 
scientists  and  engineers  as  It  did  to  past 
generations.  It  Is  the  greatest  growth  in- 
dustry of  all  time  and  more  than  any  other 
the  foundation  of  a  modern  society.  It  will 
become  more  rather  than  less  Important  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Today  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  energy  consumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  In  the  form  of  electric  energy. 
By  the  year  2000,  If  the  Industry  can  con- 
tinue Its  technological  progress,  40  percent 
of  all  energy  Is  likely  to  be  utilized  as  elec- 
tricity. What  Is  lacking  to  draw  the  beet 
of  our  young  people  into  this  industry  is 
the  appeal  of  an  active  and  strongly  sup- 
ported research  and  development  program, 
the  excitement  of  the  discoveries  and  break- 
throughs which  no  longer  come  almost  un- 
bidden but  must  now  be  piirchased  by  highly 
organized  and  expensive  research  programs. 
One  of  the  greatest  hidden  costs  of  the  In- 
dustry's present  approach  to  research  and 
development  Is  that  It  deflects  the  best  tech- 
nical talent  to  other  Industries. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  electric  power  industry 
sells  only  one  product  fails  to  disclose  the 
broad  range  of  the  Industry's  Interest  and 
concern  In  this  Nation's  economic  growth 
and  Its  general  welfare,  and  conversely  of 
the  stake  of  the  American  economy  In  the 
progress  of  our  industry.  The  electric  power 
industry  can  grow  only  If  the  American 
standard  of  living  and  resulting  demand  for 
electricity  grows;  but  the  industry  can 
stimulate  that  growth  by  reducing  its  own 
costs.  Any  investment  which  holds  promise 
of  reducing  substantially  the  cost  of  electric 
power  will  pay  large  dividends  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  am  con\inced,  and  many  industry  lead- 
ers to  whom  I  have  talked  share  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  scale  of  research  In  the  electric 
power  field  Is  too  small  and  that  the  alloca- 
tion of  research  effort  Is  too  haphazard.  The 
electric  power  industry  Is  too  great  and  im- 
portant, and  Its  potentials  are  far  too  vast, 
for  its  research  strength  to  depend  either 
upon  the  Initiative  and  the  particular  In- 
terests of  Individual  electric  Industry  execu- 
tives who  are  harried  with  operating  respon- 
sibilities, or  upon  the  fallout  from  research 
programs  directed  at  altogether  different  ob- 
jectives. The  Nations  No.  1  Industry  can 
afford  a  research  program  scaled  to  Its  needs 
and  opporttuiltles.  It  cannot  afford  the  risk 
of  lost  opportunities  and  delayed  progress 
whlich  is  inherent  in  the  present  lack  of  sys- 
tem or  direction  in  research. 

I  have  no  prescription  for  curing  the  re- 
search problem  of  the  Industry  but  I  should 
like  to  propose  a  small  step  which  could 
lead  to  some  Improvement.  As  the  agency 
with  over-all  national  responsibility  in  the 
power  supply  field  the  FPC  could  appropri- 
ately call  together  a  group  of  knowledgeable 
people  representing  the  private,  public,  and 
cooperative  sectors  of  the  Industry,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  research  community, 
to  consider  how  the  Industry — acting  as  a 
whole — could  best  serve  Its  own  Interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation  by  stimulat- 
ing more  Intensive  research  efforts  in  areas 
where  such  Intensification  is  likely  to  be  re- 
warding. Such  a  group  would  be  fully 
aware  of  the  risks  of  overcentrallzatlon  and 
of  the  need,  with  respect  to  product  research, 
for  integrating  the  research  effort  with  de- 
velopment and  production. 

Specifically,  such  a  committee  would  be 
asked  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 


industry-wide  organization.  Including  Its 
comp>06ltlon,  responsibilities  and  administra- 
tive structure.  I  suggest  that  such  an  inter- 
im committee  should  have  in  mind  that  the 
permanent  organization  could  discharge  a 
great  variety  of  functions  for  the  Industry 
Including  the  following: 

Appraise  research  opportunities  and  deter- 
mine areas  in  which  research  is  lagging, 
measured  by  research  expenditures  in  other 
areas  and  the  pace  that  would  be  warranted 
by  prospective  benefits; 

Serve  as  the  Instrument  of  the  industry 
in  sponsoring  research  projects  of  general 
Importance; 

Provide  liaison  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  problems  of  allocation  of  Federal 
research  efforts  and  of  Interrelation  of  pri- 
vate and  public  research  efforts; 

Serve  as  a  research  clearinghouse  for  the 
entire  Industry,  Including  scrutiny  of  defense 
and  other  research  which  might  have  applica- 
tion to  the  technology  of  the  Industry;  and 

Keep  alM-east  of  research  developments  in 
other  countries  and  make  arrangements  to 
take  advantage  of  technological  improve- 
ments adaptable  to  American  circumstances. 

The  FPC  seeks  no  role  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Our  only  interest  is  that  the  industry 
Itself — all  of  the  elements  of  the  Industry — 
shall  create  and  maintain  an  organization 
which  will  assure  the  utmost  technological 
advancement  which  can  be  brought  about  by 
research  and  development  activities  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  opportunities  and 
promise  of  rewards.  Here,  Indeed,  Is  a  goal 
on  which  all  of  the  forces  of  the  Industry 
can  unite  to  advance. 


The  Connally  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRY  GOIDWATER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10, 1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  a  prominent  Arizonlan.  Mr. 
Denison  Kitchel,  who  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  on  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation subcommittee  concerning  the 
Connally  amendment,  wrote  a  book, 
which  has  been  published,  entitled  "Too 
Grave  a  Risk."  Recently.  Mr.  William 
Henry  Chamberlin  wrote  a  review  of  the 
book ;  and  the  review  has  been  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  review  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoNNALLT  Amendment:   A  Brief  fo» 
Retention 

As  an  experienced  lawyer,  Mr.  Denlson 
Kitchel  has  prep€u-ed  many  briefs.  But  it  is 
doubtful  he  ever  presented  such  an  ex- 
cellent case  as  he  does  In  "Too  Grave  a  Risk," 
a  little  book  in  which  he  argues  that  the 
Connally  amendment — restricting  U.S.  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court — should  be  retained. 

The  World  Court  Is  composed  of  15  special 
Judges,  elected  for  9-year  terms  with  a  3- 
year  rotation  system,  so  that  one-third  of 
the  Court  Is  reelected  every  3  years.  lu 
function  Is  to  render  Judgments  and  opinions 
on  disputes  between  nations  Involving  points 
of  international  law.  Its  Jurisdiction  does 
not  extend  to  matters  of  Internal  concern. 
But  who  Is  to  determine  what  Is  a  matter  of 
Internal    concern?     This    question   was   left 
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ambtguoiuly  open  when  the  Senate  waa  de- 
bating VS.  acceptance  ol  World  Court  JurU- 
dlctlon  in  1946. 

Then  Senator  Tom  Connally.  of  Texas,  filled 
In  thla  gap  with  an  Important  specification 
In  «U  worda,  "Aa  determined  by  the  United 
States  "  In  recent  years  It  has  become  a 
matter  of  the  liberal  faith  to  attack  the  Cton- 
nally  amendment  as  an  obstruction  to  the 
realization  of  that  mlrage-Uke  goal:  "World 
peace  through  world  law."  Some  weU -mean- 
ing people  have  gained  the  Impression  that 
the  United  States,  by  maintaining  tlie  Con- 
nally amendment.  Is  falling  In  lU  duty  to 
give  leadership  for  world  peace  and  lagging 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 

XHE    VA.    COlMtrrMENT 

Mr.  Kltchel.  with  his  full  knowledge  of 
the  facU.  has  little  dUBc\ilty  In  demonstrat- 
ing that  this  U  just  not  so.  ""Die  truth 
U,  •  he  writes,  "that  tHe  United  States  is 
further  conunitted  to  the  World  Court  than 
any  other  major  power." 

Only  about  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  have  followed  the  Amer- 
ican lead  In  accepting  the  compulsory  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  And  of  the  35  which 
have  accepted  almost  all  have  carved  out 
much  bigger  escape  hatches  than  the  United 
States.  France.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth countries  are  members  of  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  on  the  understanding 
that  they  can  quit  on  1  day's  notice.  Amer- 
ica's time  limit  Is  6  months. 

No  Communist-ruled  nation  has  accepted 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Coxirt  at  all.  although 
some  of  Its  Judges  have  been  Soviet  and 
Polish  nominees. 

During  the  flrst  15  years  of  Its  existence 
the  World  Court  decided  only  11  cases,  dis- 
posed of  5  others  on  technical  grounds  and 
rendered  13  advisory  oplnloiis  to  the  United 
Nations.  Of  these  U  cases  only  1.  the  min- 
ing of  two  British  warships  off  the  coast 
of  Albania,  was  serious.  TlM  others  varied 
from  the  trivial  to  the  ridiculous,  such  as 
the  case  of  a  German  in  Guatemala  who, 
for  a  handsome  consideration,  bought  him- 
self citizenship  In  the  postage  stamp  size 
principality  of  Llchtensteln. 

As  the  author  observes,  two  things  stand 
out  In  the  Court's  record  dxulng  this  period: 
"The  first  Is  the  relative  \inlmportance 
of  the  disputes  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Court.  The  other  Is  the  small  nximber 
of  disputes  submitted  during  a  period  when 
disputes  between  nations  seem  to  have  been 
almost  constant.  These  things  are  men- 
tioned at  this  point  only  to  dispel  any  il- 
lusion which  may  exist  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  accepted  In  large  measure 
the  principle  of  adjudication  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  involving  their  vital  self- 
interests,  or  that  the  World  Court  has  to  date 
played  any  real  part  In  International  affairs." 
couxT's  xoLi  comj)  GXOW 
The  question  may  arise  why.  If  the  World 
Court  has  been  so  Ineffectual.  It  Is  necessary 
to  retain  the  Connally  amendment.  The 
answer  is  that  the  past  Is  not  necessarily 
a  guide  to  the  future.  And  the  time  has 
passed  when  the  United  States  could  reckon 
on  an  automatic  majority  for  its  viewpoint 
In  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  Is  quite  conceivable  that  a  combination 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  "unconunltted 
nations"  could  produce  anti-American  votes 
on  matters  very  vital  to  U.S.  national  in- 
terests: Tariffs,  Immigration,  race  relations, 
U.N.  control  of  funds  appropriated  for  foreign 
aid.  the  Panama  Canal,  the  base  at  Ouant4- 
namo,  to  mention  a  few.  Such  a  vote  might 
be  followed  by  an  appeal  to  the  World  Court. 
In  such  a  case  the  Connally  amendment 
would  be  a  very  loseful  trump  In  Uncle  Sam's 
hand.  At  the  present  moment  the  struggle 
over  the  Connally  amendment  Is  dormant. 
But  the  Democratic  platform  of  1960  calls 
for  Its  repeal  and  the  Issue  may  flare  up  at 
any  time. 


It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  convinc- 
ing brief  for  the  retention  oC  the  amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  its  repeal  would  involve, 
in  the  words  of  the  title,  "too  grave  a  risk." 
WrLLIAM   HXMXT    Chaicbxxun. 


Department  of  Africalture  and  Related 
Afendet  Appropriation  Bill,  1964 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  iciBSOUxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6.  1963 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (HJl.  6754)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  tor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  contend  this  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  because  it  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  from  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  the  authority  that  he  has 
under  legislation  that  has  not  been 
changed.  The  author  of  this  proposed 
amendment  is  attempting  to  come  in 
here  today  and  prohibit  the  payment  of 
money  to  ofBcials  of  the  Government 
who  are  authorized,  delegated,  and  re- 
^sponsible  for  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram. When  you  try  to  put  a  limitation 
on  the  price  at  which  cotton  may  be 
supporteJd  you  are  amending  the  present 
law  affecting  the  price-support  program 
on  cotton;  for  certainly  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  does  not  expect  employees 
in  the  USDA  to  work  without  pay. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  t>e  to  provide  a  limi- 
tation on  the  use  of  funds  in  this  act. 
and  to  require  that  the  legislative  Intent 
of  the  1958  act  he  carried  out  and  to  re- 
strain oCQcers  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture from  entering  into  price-sup- 
port levels  which  were  not  anUclpated 
nor  Intended  in  the  legislative  act  of 
1958. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  is  where 
I  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  t)ecause 
It  has  l)een  under  the  1958  act,  that  the 
Secretary  has  acted  properly  and  legally 
in  supp)ortlng  this  price  as  he  has  done 
on  all  of  the  commodities.  He  has  not 
violated  the  law.  When  you  take  away 
payment  of  salaries  to  the  people  who 
are  enforcing  the  law,  I  say  you  are  in 
effect  repealing  a  law  that  is  on  the 
books. 

For  that  reason,  this  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  has  offered  Is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  any  way  you 
take  it.  I  do  not  care  what  the  ruling 
may  be,  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  gentleman  is  trying  to 
change  basic  law.  You  should  go  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  You  are 
coming  In  here  today  to  take  a  short  cir- 
cuit to  try  to  use  people  who  are  trying  to 
destroy     a     program     without     going 


through    the    regular    legislative    proc- 
esses. 

If  the  Chair  should  overrule  the  point 
of  order,  he  can  do  so  only  by  looking 
at  the  mere  form,  not  the  substance  of 
the  amendment.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  to  reduce  the  level 
of  price  support  on  cotton  from  32.47 
cents  per  pound  to  30  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  clearly  a  legislative  act.  To  em- 
phasize the  point  I  am  attempting  to 
make,  the  author  of  the  amendment 
might  have  set  the  figure  at  10  cents  a 
pound:  he  might  have  placed  a  limita- 
tion on  the  level  of  price  support  for 
com  at  75  cents  a  bushel;  he  could  have 
provided  that  none  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  bill  could  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  to  officers  or  employees 
who  administer  a  price-support  program 
for  dairy  products  at  a  level  of  price  sup- 
port in  excess  of  2  cents  per  pound.  If 
this  kind  of  amendment  is  admissible. 
then  It  Is  In  order  to  repeal  the  whole 
farm  price  support  program  by  a  simple 
floor  amendment  to  an  appropriation 
bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  Insisting,  as 
I  believe  I  have  pointed  out.  that  this 
amendment  is  clearly  legislation  which 
should  not  be  admissible.  I  do  not  have 
at  hand  citations  which  I  believe  would 
conclusively  convince  you  that  the  point 
of  order  should  be  sustained,  I  will.  In 
my  extension  of  remarks,  include  cita- 
tions which  will  support  my  contentions. 
Citations:  Cannon's  Procedures.  House 
Etocument  No.  810,  2d  session,  87th  Con- 
gress, page  64.  quoting  from  Chairman 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  on  January  8,  1923: 
Does  the  limitation  curtail  or  extend,  mod- 
ify or  alter  existing  powers  or  duties,  or 
terminate  old  or  confer  new  oaes?  If  It 
does,  then  It  must  be  conceded  that  legisla- 
tion is  Involved,  for  without  legislation 
these  results  could  not  be  accomplished 
(Cannon's  Precedents  vn.  1606,  1608,  1628, 
and  other  similar  citations) . 


Small  Batiness  Benefits  From  SBA — 
Local  Bank  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or   OKOIOIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  C. 
Jay  Smith,  president  of  the  Manufac- 
turers National  Bank  of  Newnan,  New- 
nan,  Oa.,  and  a  meml)er  of  the  Small 
Business  Regional  Advisory  Council  was 
speaker  at  the  Georgia  Bankers  Conven- 
tion held  In  Atlanta  on  April  16-18.  1963. 

As  a  banker  who  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  small  businesses  in 
our  economy,  Mr.  Smith  devoted  the 
subject  of  his  address  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  cooperation  l)etween  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and 
small  banks  in  assisting  business  firms  In 
their  early  stages.  He  urged  that  these 
businesses.  If  in  need  of  financial  aid, 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  by  this  agency. 
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Mr.  Smith  stated  that,  when  small 
businesses  utilize  the  benefits  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  along 
with  the  assistance  of  local  banks,  they 
will  not  only  reap  profits  for  themselves 
and  their  companies,  but  also  will  help 
maintain  stability  in  the  economy  of 
their  communities  and  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Smith's  address  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

••The  Small  Bank  — SBA  Participation,"  C. 
Jay  Smith,  member,  SmaU  Business  Region- 
al Advisory  Council;  president,  the  Manu- 
facturers National  Bank  of  Newnan,  New- 
nan,  Ga. 

Over  the  past  30  years  Georgia  has  under- 
gone a  tremendous  change  In  its  economy. 
Thirty  years  ago  our  economy  was  primarily 
one  of  agriculture,  but  today  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  majority  of  the 
Income  of  Georgians  Is  realized  from  Indus- 
trial rather  than  agricultural  endeavors. 

This  change  In  the  economy  of  Georgia 
has.  of  necessity.  Iwovight  a  new  challenge 
to  the  bankers  of  our  State.  Where  we  once 
made  crop  loans  to  finance  agricultural  pro- 
duction, we  are  now  called  on  to  make  term 
loans  to  Industrial  concerns. 

Greater  capital  requirements  In  other 
type  businesses,  such  as  retailing,  wholesal- 
ing, and  service  establishments,  have  meant 
that  they,  also,  have  term-loan  requirements 
rather  than  the  short-term  seasonal  credits 
that  we  used  to  extend  to  them. 

This  trend  toward  term  lending;  that  Is, 
from  6  to  10  years,  has  made  It  difficult  for 
the  small  banks  In  Georgia  to  meet  the  credit 
needs  of  their  cxistomers.  Not  only  have  we 
had  to  learn  new  techniques  in  lending,  but 
we  have  had  to  make  more  money  available 
over  longer  periods.  I  suppose  that  to  the 
larger  city  banks  this  has  not  cavised  a  strain, 
for  with  their  much  Jarger  resources  and 
more  diversified  staff,  they  are  usually  able 
to  meet  any  credit  need  of  their  customers, 
but  I  believe  that  most  of  the  smaller  bank£ 
In  Georgia  have  met  with  difficulties  in  fill- 
ing these  new  needs.  I  am  sure  that  you 
have  found  that  while  most  insurance  com- 
panies will  Insure  the  lives  of  the  people,  they 
will  not  make  commercial  loans  In  small 
towns. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  was  es- 
tablished with  this  expanding  need  for  term 
credits  In  mind.  It  was  set  up  not  to  com- 
pete with  banks  nor  to  supplant  them  in 
their  lending  functions,  but  rather  to  com- 
plement and  supplement  them. 

While  our  own  correspondent  bank  has 
been  very  helpful  In  assisting  us  with  short- 
term  credits  over  our  bank's  limit,  they  have 
been  understandably  reluctant  to  enter  Into 
participations  for  the  longer  terms.  This  Is 
the  field  where  SBA  has  been  so  helpful  to 
our  bank. 

If  we  get  a  request  for  a  term  loan  that  is 
beyond  our  limit  and  we  do  not  think  our 
corresp>ondent  banks  would  want  to  take  the 
excess,  then  we  call  on  SBA  to  purchase  a 
participation  In  It.  I  will  have  to  admit  that 
In  Its  early  years  of  existence  the  agency  had 
Its  share  of  redtape,  and  while  we  did  not 
let  this  bother  us,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you 
may  have  hesitated  to  participate  with  SBA 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  because  of  this. 

SBA  has  been  most  anxious  to  improve  and 
simplify  their  procedures,  and  over  the  years 
they  have  consulted  with  bankers  and  other 
businessmen  from  time  to  time  through  the 
State,  regional,  and  national  small  business 
advisory  coxincils,  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  member. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  SBA  has  greatly 
simplified    their    locui    programs    and    have 


made  them  much  more  acceptable  to  the 
banks. 

Less  than  2  years  ago,  SBA  came  out  with 
a  program  that  they  call  the  simplified  bctnk 
loan  participation  plan,  or  SJUjP.  In  this 
plan  the  bank  Itself,  rather  than  the  cus- 
tomer, applies  to  SBA  for  the  i>artlclpatlon 
on  a  one-sheet  application  form  (form 
shown). 

This  Is  accompanied  by  a  one-sheet  state- 
ment from  the  applicant,  a  list  of  collateral 
and  applicable  financial  statements. 

To  a  great  extent,  SBA  relies  on  the  bank's 
Judgment  of  the  applicant's  credit. 

And,  Instead  of  sending  several  doc\unents 
with  which  to  close  the  lotm,  SBA  permits 
you  to  close  it  on  your  own  forms,  with  the 
exception  that  they  do  require  that  you  use 
their  note  fonn. 

This  t3rpe  of  participation  requires  that 
the  bank  take  25  percent  of  the  loan  and 
SEA'S  participation  may  be  up  to  $850,- 
000  as  In  their  other  business  loans.  I'm 
happy  to  relate  that  our  bank  handled  the 
flrst  participation  of  this  type  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Of  cotu-se,  SBA  prefers  to  take  their  par- 
ticipation on  a  deferred  basis — rather  than 
an  Inunedlate  one,  and  this  can  quite  often 
be  advantageous  to  the  bank,  for  the  bank 
can  go  ahead  and  make  all  of  the  loan  and 
earn  Interest  on  It,  with  SBA  coming  in  to 
take  vip  its  deferred  portion  whenever  the 
bank  requests  it  to  do  so. 

In  the  past  few  days  John  Home,  SBA  Ad- 
ministrator made  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

"Arrangements  have  been  completed  with 
the  Treasury  Etepcu-tment  for  deferred  par- 
ticipation certificates  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  be  eligible  few  pledging 
with  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  collateral  for 
Treasury  tax  and  loan  accounts  of  banks." 

Just  U»t  year  the  SBA  Administrates, 
John  Home,  and  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation president  at  that  time,  Sam  Flem- 
ing, announced  that  these  simplified  pro- 
cedures that  I  have  been  talking  about,  had 
now  been  applied  to  the  agency's  early 
maturity  loan  program;  that  Is,  where  the 
bank  gets  paid  Its  share  oif  the  principal 
first,  before  any  repayment  Is  applied  to 
SBA's  share.  This  requires  a  60  percent  par- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  the  bank,  and  It 
gets  Its  money  back  during  the  first  half  of 
the  loan;  that  Is,  If  It  Is  a  10  year  loan 
the  bank  gets  Its  money  during  the  flrst  5 
years. 

It  Is  not  a  giveaway  pwogram.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  be  interested  in  6bA's 
loss  experience.  The  agency's  ratio  of  losses 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  to  the  average  amount 
of  loans  outstanding,  was  0.53  percent.  The 
slnallar  ratio  for  all  insured  commercial 
banks  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  19«1, 
was  0.24  percent.  When  you  consider  the 
nature  of  the  agency's  lending — that  is, 
term  loens  entirely,  as  against  seasonal  lend- 
ing by  banks,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that 
this  ratio  Is  very  low. 

Now  to  tell  you  something  about  our  awn 
bank's  experience  with  SBA.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  18  loans  on  our  books  In  par- 
ticipation with  SBA.  Let  me  teU  you  that 
these  18  loans  have  made  a  difference  In  the 
economy  of  Newnan,  Ga. 

I  wish  I  could  take  each  of  you  through 
Newnan  and  show  you  the  Industries  which 
have  been  strengthened  or  expanded  with 
term  loans  nxade  by  our  bank  In  conjunc- 
tion with  SBA.  Besides  these  18,  we  have 
made  many  more  which  have  already  been 
paid  out.  We  do  not  consider  the  maker  ot 
any  loan  we  have  handled  as  being  a  sub- 
standard businessman,  or  his  note  a  sub- 
standard loan. 

Not  one  loan  that  we  have  had  in  par- 
ticipation with  SBA  has  ever  gone  sour. 
Frankly,  some  bankers  have  sent  marginal 
credits  to  SBA  and  then  blamed  the  agen- 
cy when  they  went  sour.    SBA  didn't  make 


them  go  sour.  They  were  marginal  credits 
and  would  have  gone  bovii  regardless  of  the 
lending  agency  Involved. 

The  loans  that  we  send  to  SBA  are  the 
loans  that  we  would  make  In  their  entirety 
except  for  their  size  and  maturity.  I  am 
proud  of  the  Job  that  our  bank  has  done 
In  conjunction  with  the  SBA  in  Newnan,  and 
there  is  not  a  banker  here  who  could  not 
do  the  same  for  his  own  community.  Of 
course,  some  of  you  have. 

Incidentally,  SBA  has  a  very  fine  staff  in 
this  State  and  Southeastern  Region.  Their 
men  are  young,  capable  and  are  very  expert 
In  term  credit  and  accounting  matters.  They 
are  diplomatic  and  tactful;  althoxigb  tiiey 
have  a  very  small  staff,  they  try  to  give 
prompt — and  In  some  cases,  1-day  service. 
This  region  ranks  at  the  top  In  all  SBA  ac- 
tivities, and  I've  never  known  one  of  their 
representatives  to  misrepresent  anything  or 
fall  to  do  a  most  creditable  Job,  and  some- 
times they  can  help  out  and  assist  even 
some  of  us  oldest  and  most  experienced 
bankers  In  counseling  matters.  National- 
ly, about  66  percent  of  all  the  agency's 
loans  are  made  in  participation  with  banks, 
but  in  Georgia  and  this  region  that  ratio 
Is  much  higher,  aboyt  79  percent,  showing 
that  they  always  strive  to  keep  the  banks 
In  the  forefront.     - 

Using  SBA's  services  to  the  fullest,  our 
bank  has  really  made  £in  Impact  on  Newnan's 
industrial  and  commercial  progress,  and  I 
am  very  proud  of  these  accomplishments. 
Let  me  Just  review  a  few  of  these  typical 
loans  our  bank  has  made: 

The  breakdown  on  the  18  loans  we  are 
now  carrying  Is  as  follows:  1  industrial  de- 
velopment loan  that  brought  employment  to 
200  people,  1  retail  furniture  store,  1  fran- 
chised  truckllne,  1  laundry,  2  retail  gro- 
ceries, 2  plumbing  and  electrical  contractors, 
1  furniture  manufacturer,  1  retail  auto  parts, 
1  thread  manufacturer,  1  wholesale  plumb- 
ing supplies,  1  cement  mixing  plant,  1  con- 
crete block  manufacturer,  1  Independent 
packing  plant,  1  alxunlnum  extruding  plant. 
1  farm  Implement  dealer,  1  gents  furnishings 
store. 

All  payments  on  these  loans  are  current. 
These  18  loans,  when  made,  totaled  91,200.- 
000,  of  which  SBA  furnished  $1  million  and 
the  bank  $200,000.  The  balance  due  at  this 
time  on  the  $1 ,300,000  total  Is  $507,000.  Emr- 
Ing  the  period  from  the  time  the  loans  were 
made  the  bank  collected  as  servicing  fee 
$9,803.88. 

We  have  commitments  for  $1,100,000  at 
this  time.  These  loans  are  in  process  of 
being  closed.  We  have  appUcatlons  being 
processed  fcM*  one  loan  of  $7t),000  for  a  local 
Industrial  development  corporation  for  a 
new  Industry  and  now  employing  100  and 
exx>ects  to  Increase  to  400. 

My  purpose  here  Is  certainly  not  to  sell 
you  on  SBA.  However,  I  am  trying  to  sell 
you  on  the  Idea  of  providing  a  source  of 
term  credit  for  the  Industries  and  businesses 
which  are  so  necessary  for  your  community, 
BO  as  to  maintain  Its  economic  stability  and 
move  forward  with  the  times. 

If  you  can  handle  these  loans  without 
SBA,  then  I  don't  think  SBA  wants  a  part 
in  the  loans.  But  If  yoiu*  bank  Is  like  ours 
and  you  have  difficulty  In  meeting  thr,  de- 
mands for  this  type  of  credit — I  am  pleased 
to  give  them  a  warm  personal  endorsement 
for  the  flne  Job  they  have  done  in  irorklng 
with  our  bank. 

One  final  point:  On  SBA  partlc'.patlons, 
the  participating  bank  receives  one-half  of 
1  percent'per  anniun  as  a  service  fee  from 
SBA  on  SBA's  share  of  the  prir.clpal.  If 
you  sell  SBA  a  75-percent  pajtlclpatlon. 
keeping  25  percent  for  yourself,  ar.d  charge  6- 
percent  Interest  you  will  actually  be  realizing 
714  percent  on  your  share  of  the  loan  If  you 
Include  the  servicing  fee. 

In  addition,  you  will  mor«i  than  likely 
have    Increased    yotir    deposit    balances    by 
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having  added  to  the  working  capital  of  your 
cufltomar.  More  Importantly,  you  will  b« 
contrltmtlng  substantially  to  the  stability 
and  well-being  of  the  area  you  serve.  If 
you  think  SBA  can  be  of  help  to  your  bank, 
••  it  has  been  to  ours,  I  know  that  Jim  Hol- 
Ungsworth,  the  Regional  Director  of  SBA 
here  In  Atlanta,  or  some  of  his  assistants, 
will  be  most  happy  to  provide  you  with  any 
Information  jou  need  and  also  any  assist- 
ance you  might  desire.  John  Home  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Is  a  native  of  Alabama  and  Is  dedi- 
cated to  serving  small  business.  Under  his 
Isadershlp.  SBA  continues  to  make  rapid 
strides.  His  Is  the  best  operated  of  any 
Government  agency  I  have  ever  dealt  with, 
which  Is  due  to  his  ability  and  leadership. 


Japanese  Americaas  Pay  Tribute  to 
¥nmd»  E.  Walter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  SPARK  M.  RIATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTiday,  June  6. 1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
consisting  of  88  chapters  in  32  States,  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  distinguished 
departed  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter.  The  resolution  expresses 
the  feelings  of  all  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  their  alien  parents  who 
l)eneflted  from  the  labors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walter,  and  here  offer  it  for  inclusion 
In  the  Rjecord: 

Whereas  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  with 
88  chapters  and  members  In  32  States,  have 
learned  with  real  sorrow  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter, 
late  of  Pennsylvania:   and 

Whereas  Congressman  Walter,  aware  of 
the  unfortunate  wartime  mistreatment  and 
persecution  of  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry solely  on  account  of  race  and  cog- 
nizant of  their  legal,  social,  national,  and 
International  implications  and  proud  of  the 
imprecedented  record  of  loyalty  and  gal- 
lantry achieved  by  Japcmese  American  sol- 
diers In  World  War  n,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Hoxise  Judiciary  Committee,  assumed 
much  ctf  the  leadership  In  the  Congress 
to  secure  corrective  and  remedial  legislation 
tar  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  In  the  poet- 
World  War  n  decade:  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Walter,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  accepted 
and  Insisted  upon  the  Inclusion  of  the  so- 
called  equallty-ln-nat\irallzatlon  provi- 
sions In  the  monumental  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  that  bears  his  name,  there- 
by extending  for  the  first  time  In  American 
history  the  privilege  of  naturalization  to 
lawfully  resident  aliens  of  Japanese  ances- 
try, most  of  whom  were  the  parents  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  of  Japcuiese  ancestry  who  had 
served  In  our  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  n  and  had  resided  In  this  country  and 
contributed  much  to  Its  developwnent  for 
more  than  half  a  centiiry.  and  voiding  and 
nullifying  throxogh  that  enactment  more 
than  500  National.  State,  and  local  laws 
sanctioned  against  those  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry solely  on  account  of  their  "racial 
Ineligibility  to  citizenship."  while  eUmlnat- 
ing  race  as  cjuallflcatlon  for  natxirallzatlon; 
and 


Whereas  Congressman  Walter,  familiar 
with  the  Japctnese  Exclusion  Act  of  1924  and 
Its  significance  In  destroying  the  democratic 
forces  In  Japan  while  strengthening  the  mili- 
tary In  the  1030's.  also  accepted  and  Insisted 
upon  the  so-called  Allan  provisions  oS  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  that  re- 
pealed the  arbitrary  and  complete  exclu- 
sionary prohibitions  by  extending  token  Im- 
migration quotas  based  on  the  national  ori- 
gins formula  to  Japan  and  other  Aslastic 
countries:  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Walter,  recogniz- 
ing the  necessity  for  allowing  husband  and 
wife  to  be  admitted  Into  the  United  States 
without  discrimination,  Included  In  ths 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the  sec- 
tion authorizing  nonquota  immigration  priv- 
ileges to  all  spouses  of  American  citizens, 
without  regard  to  sex.  thereby  permitting 
U.S.  citizen  couples  to  remain  united  In  their 
entry  Into  this  country:  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Walter,  under- 
standing the  years  of  administration  of  the 
law  and  of  the  many  changes  In  the  status 
of  the  Japanese  and  other  Asian  aliens  In 
this  country  In  the  past  quarter-century. 
added  special  provisions  In  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  that  corrected  In- 
equities and  Injustices  against  those  of 
Asian  ancestry:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League.  That  expressions  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  be  extended  to  the  family  of 
the  late  Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter,  and 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  informed  of  our  high  esteem  and 
regard  for  this  outstanding  and  coiirageous 
lawmaker  who  helped  make  democracy  more 
meaningful  to  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Including  particularly  those  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry. 

K.  Patrick  Okura. 
National  President. 


The  Nation  Salutes  J.  Edgu  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  acoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  6,  1963 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  one  of  America's  most  re- 
spected citizens.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  began 
his  40th  year  of  service  to  our  country 
as  EMrector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution published  an  editorial  which  I  am 
sure  all  Members  of  Congress  will  want 
to  read. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Tkx  Nation  Salutzs  J.  Edgaz  Hoovzx 

Today  one  of  America's  most  respected  pub- 
lic officials  begins  his  40th  year  In  a  poet 
which  afreets  the  safety  and  security  of  us 
all.  He  Is  J.  ISdgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
FBI,  who  entered  the  Justice  Department  as 
a  clerk  In  1917  and  who  on  May  10,  1924,  as- 
sumed his  duties  as  chief  of  the  FBL 

Describing  the  event,  lir.  Hoover  said 
recently:  "In  the  preceding  months,  the 
FBI  had  been  rocked  by  scandal.  It  had 
become  a  dumping  grovmd  for  political  fa- 
voritism. Morale  wa^  low.  Investigative 
operations  were  Inefficient.  The  Bureau  was 
In  need  of  a  thorough  reorganization  and 
house  cleaning." 

Since  that  time,  not  only  has  the  FBI 
become  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tlTa  law  enforcement  agencies  In  the  world, 


Its  scope  of  activities  has  been  Increased 
manifold  to  meet  the  increased  needs  of 
national  security,  to  combat  Interstate  crime, 
and  to  curb  racketeering.  The  agency  has 
met  these  increased  duties  creditably  and 
within  the  bounds  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Hoover  has  kept  It  free  of  politics 
and  dedicated  to  enforcement  of  the  law 
within  the  realm  of  law. 

The  book  by  Mr.  Hoover.  "Masters  of  De- 
celt,"  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  definitive 
explanations  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
yet  written.  It  warns,  too.  of  the  dangers 
of  too  militant  antlcommunlsm  by  those  who 
have  no  real  understanding  of  the  menace. 
For  this  book  and  for  all  his  other  great 
contributions  to  this  Nation,  we  salute  Mr. 
Hoover  as  he  begins  his  40th  year  with  the 
FBI  at  the  age  of  88.  We  hop«  he  will  be 
around  In  the  Job  for  quite  some  time. 


Alliance    for    Profrecs — New    Hope    for 
People  of  Central  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or  oaxooN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
bringing  new  hope  to  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ples of  rural  Central  America  is  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  its  mobile  rural 
health  program.  A  Baltimore  surgeon, 
Dr.  Edgar  P.  Berman.  has  sparked  the 
program's  development. 

Medical  care  at  the  grassroots  for  4 
million  people  has  opened  new  vistas  for 
community  development.  The  Peace 
Corps,  in  cooperation  with  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  is  assigning  individuals  to 
the  local  villages  to  help  carry  out  sanita- 
tion and  community  projects. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  Interesting  and 
rewarding  article,  "Jungle  Medicine — 
U.S.  Style,"  by  Cherrill  Anson,  appeared 
in  the  May  12,  1963,  issue  of  the  BalU- 
more  Sunday  Sun.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  this  article  which  shows  what 
can  be  accomplished  under  determined 
and  able  leadership.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

JUNOLE   MS>ICIN1E V S'.  STTLM 

]         (By  Cherrill  Anson) 

The  dusty  rural  villages  hacked  out  of  the 
jungles  of  the  five  natlona  of  Central  Amer- 
ica andftenama  are  depresslngly  similar.  The 
crops  cbange  a  bit,  and  the  percentages  of 
Negro,  Spanish,  and  Indian  blood  In  the 
veins  of  the  Inhabitants  vary. 

But  there  Is  always  the  main  street,  raln- 
swoUen  part  ot  the  year.  There  is  perhaps 
an  adobe  chiirch;  and.  If  It  Is  a  lucky  vil- 
lage, a  school  battling  an  Illiteracy  rate  which 
nears  70  percent. 

The  adobe  or  thatch  huts  which  straggle 
out  for  miles  from  this  unprepossessing  nu- 
cleus house  anjrwhere  from  200  to  1.600  per- 
sons sapped  by  malnutrition,  malaria, 
anemia,  and  intestinal  diseases.  Pigs  are  the 
local  garbage  collectors.  There  are  few  toil- 
ets, UtUe  fresh  water,  Uttle  electricity,  and 
no  doctors.  A  child  who  fractures  a  leg  is 
crippled  for  life. 
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Plagued  by  Intestinal  worms  and  Ul- 
nourlshed  on  a  diet  of  maize,  bananas,  and 
rloe,  the  young  children  are  grossly  pot- 
bellied and  retarded  In  growth.  Their  fathers 
go  out  by  day  to  work  for  a  patron  and 
count  themselves  lucky  to  earn  1100  a  year. 
Ther*  la  no  sense  of  community  organiza- 
tion; outside  of  their  families,  the  Inhabit- 
ants have  never  worked  together. 

IN    CAUSE    or    HEALTH 

But  000  of  these  villages  are  breaking 
through  a  tradition  of  hopelessness.  tUhnks 
to  a  mobile  rural  health  program  sponsored 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  sparked  by 
the  work  of  a  Baltimore  surgeon,  I>r.  Edgar 
F.  Berman. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  the  major  In- 
ternational framework  for  aid  which  will  en- 
courage Latin  America's  giant  step  forward 
of  the  sixties.  It  Is  a  mammoth  program 
which  emphasizes  self-help  and  embraces 
every  social  and  economic  factor  which  con- 
tributes to  an  Improved  standard  of  living. 

A  year  ago  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al- 
liance. Teodoro  Moecoso,  was  looking  fcx'  a 
health  program  adviser.  Dr.  Berman  was  at 
the  time  president  of  Medico,  the  nongovern- 
mental, nonprofit  organization  of  U.S.  phy- 
sicians whose  aim  Is  to  Improve  medical 
conditions  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

His  Medico  experience  proved  uniquely 
suitable  for  a  shaper  of  grassroots  Latin 
American  health  programs,  and  he  became 
and  has  remained  Moecoeo's  cx>nsultant. 

Central  America,  It  was  decided,  was  good 
material  for  an  ambitious  medical  experi- 
ment. The  need  there  was  as  great  as  any- 
where In  Latin  America;  the  land  areas  were 
relatively  small  and  relatively  close  to  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Berman  found  himself  a 
major  architect  of  the  project  to  bring  mod- 
em medicine  to  the  remote  villages  of  six 
countries. 

ROUND6  IN  VILLAGES 

Traveling  by  jeep,  boat,  and  mule,  three- 
member  teams  of  Central  American  medical 
personnel  have  been  making  regular  weekly 
rounds  of  villages  since  last  December.  By 
next  fall,  more  than  60  units  will  be  in  op- 
eration, their  activities  aided  by  the  VS. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  300 
Peace  Corps  men,  and  supplies  of  hlgh- 
proteln  American  food  for  peace. 

Althought  the  program  means  that  2  to 
4  million  people  who  have  never  seen  a 
physician  In  their  lives  will  be  treated  this 
year.  Dr.  Berman  says  that  "the  medical 
angle  Is  the  least  fascinating  to  me."  He 
frankly  identifies  the  mobile  rural  health 
project  as  "bait,"  a  technique  tor  Initiating 
community  development  and  for  coaxing  out 
of  disorganized  groups  of  people  Uvlng  at  a 
subsistence  level  "the  human  Involvement 
and  participation  which  are  necessary  for 
social  and  economic  progress." 

Curative  medicine,  Dr.  Berman  feels,  espe- 
cially the  kind  which  shows  quick  and 
dramatic  results,  can  shatter  backlands 
apathy  and  promote  a  feeling  of  self-lnt^-est 
and  a  desire  for  self-help  among  the  vU- 
lagers.  After  2  weeks  or  less  of  treatment, 
for  example,  the  potbelly  of  a  malnourished 
wbrm-lnfested  child  disappears.  A  dozen 
pills,  15  grams  of  protein,  and  10  grains 
of  Iron  a  day  are  all  that  Is  needed  to  cure 
the  child  and  save  him  from  chronic  Illness. 

"The  traditional  Latin  American  attitude 
toward  social  welfare  has  always  been  pater- 
nalistic," the  surgeon  says.  In  a  sharp  break 
with  this  viewpoint,  the  mobile  rural  health 
program  requires  that  patients  either  pay 
the  equivalent  of  25  or  60  cents  In  local  cur- 
rency for  treatment  or  work  off  the  debt. 

IN   DOOLET'S  STEPS 

In  this  unprecedented  step.  Dr.  Berman 
has  followed  the  example  of  the  late  Dr. 
Tom  Dooley,  cofounder  of  Medico.  "He 
always  charged,  you  know,"  Berman  says, 
"even  If  It  was  just  a  chicken  or  a  few  eggs." 

"Everyone  told  me,"  the  surgeon  contin- 
ues, "that  we  wouldn't  get  10  cents  out  of 


all  Central  America.  We  are  averaging  $26 
per  village  per  week.  That  will  amount  to 
more  than  91,000  for  each  vlUage  annually, 
or  more  Uian  $500,000  for  all  ot  Central 
America." 

Where  do  the  patients  find  the  money? 
"U  they're  raising  coffee  or  bananas  or  maize 
on  a  Uttle  patch  of  their  own,  they  take  some 
to  market,  barter  a  little,  make  a  Uttle 
money.  It's  'mattress  money.' "  The  pay- 
ment Is  Important,  Dr.  Berman  says,  not 
only  because  It  maintains  the  patient's  self- 
respect  but  because  the  money  stays  entirely 
In  the  village,  to  be  used  for  whatever  com- 
munity project  the  villagers  agree  on  In 
their  first  taste  of  the  democratic  process — 
access  rofid,  permanent  health  center — or 
ball  field.  If  that's  what  they  want. 

SrX  U.S.  ADVISERS 

The  mobile  program,  which  encompasses 
El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Ouatemala.  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua  and  Panama,  has  six  Amer- 
ican advisers — a  physician,  an  administrator, 
a  health  educator,  a  niirse,  a  sanitarian  and 
a  community  developer. 

It  Is  the  commtinlty  developer  who  takes 
the  first  step  In  drawing  a  village  Into  the 
program.  Consulting  with  the  village  priest 
and  whatever  leaders  are  available,  he  spells 
out  the  community's  responsibilities:  fur- 
nishing some  sort  of  housing  for  a  clinic, 
supplying  volunteers,  complying  with  all 
health  measures  prescribed,  and  assuming 
the  burden  of  deciding  how  the  funds  which 
are  accrued  will  be  used. 

By  the  fall  there  wUl  be  one  Peace  Corps- 
man  assigned  to  every  two  villages,  to  help 
the  local  Improvement  committees  to  carry 
out  sanitation  measures  and  community 
projects. 

Response  froKi  the  villages  has  been 
heartening.  Poiu*  communities  In  El  Sal- 
vador have  arranged  to  finance  the  cost 
of  a  permanent  nurse  aid.  The  residents 
of  Santiago  Nonualco  have  contributed 
•1,200  to  purchase  a  dental  chair,  dental 
Instruments  and  equipment  for  use  In  their 
villages  and  five  others.  The  six  have  agreed 
to  recruit  a  dentist  to  travel  with  the"* 
mobile  health  team,  which  ordinarily  con- 
sists of  a  doctor,  a  nxu'se,  and  a  sanitarian- 
driver.  The  dental  service  will  be  financed 
through  low  fees — 40  cents  for  an  extraction. 

At  San  Luis  Talpa,  In  El  Salvador,  a  local 
landowner  offered  land  for  a  permanent 
health  center  and  $16,000  toward  the  coet 
of  construction.  Village  women  vie  to  make 
announcements,  keep  records,  and  help  the 
doctors  and  nurses. 

"We  have  had  a  bit  of  difficulty  with  the 
local  witch  doctors  or  curanderos,"  Berman 
says.  "We  try  to  enlist  their  aid.  To  re- 
place their  Incantations,  amulets,  and  quasl- 
religlous  ceremonies,  we  try  to  teach  them  to 
give  medicine  empirically  and  to  treat  certain 
simple  Illnesses." 

Based  In  towns  which  have  hospitals  or 
established  health  centers,  the  medical  teams 
drive  half  an  hour  to  2  hours  to  reach 
their  patients.  The  drive  may  be  a  bone- 
wracking  one  along  a  road  which  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  rock  riverbed.  Berman  in- 
spected vlUages  in  El  Salvador  and  Honduras 
where  the  sky-blue  Jeep-ambulance  with  the 
silver  cross  and  the  green  clrcle-and-arrow- 
bead  symbol  of  the  Alianza  had  to  be  left  by 
a  stream  and  the  Journey  completed  for  2 
miles  on  foot.  Patients  walk  as  far  as  18 
miles  to  get  the  medical  help. 

In  one  Honduras  clinic,  Berman  saw  a 
mother  whose  baby  had  been  sick  for  2 
weeks.  The  day  before  she  heard  about  the 
mobile  unit,  and  she  carried  the  infant  11 
miles  to  reach  It.  "I  bad  to  tell  her  the  child 
was  dead.  It  must  have  died  halfway 
through  the  trip.  All  I  could  offer  her  was 
the  hope  that  her  next  baby  would  have  a 
better  chance." 

LECTURES    ON    HXALTH 

In  a  regular  visit,  an  explanation  of  the 
workings  of  the  Alianza  and  an  Ulustrated 


lecture  on  village  health  are  given  while  pa- 
tients are  registered  by  a  volunteer  and  ex- 
amined by  the  doctor.  The  very  Ul  are  set 
aside  to  be  driven  back  to  the  central  hospi- 
tal. One  of  these  was  a  Uttle  boy  who  had 
had  laryngitis  for  a  year  and  for  6  months 
had  been  unable  to  Bi>eak.  He  eventually 
underwent  successful  surgery. 

Although  the  Central  American  nations 
pay  the  team  members,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  Is  supplementing 
the  salaries.  "We  are  doing  this,"  Berman 
says,  "because  there  is  no  paucity  of  physi- 
cians— but  they  are  all  concentrated  In  ur- 
ban areas.  To  tempt  them  in  rural  areas, 
they  need  something  to  work  with,  a  decent 
salary,  and  some  postgraduate  association 
with  medical  schools." 

The  medical  schools  have  been  tied  closely 
into  the  project,  which  strikes  Berman  as 
particularly  Important  In  light  of  the 
strength  of  Communist  Influence  In  univer- 
sities. 

The  AID  also  buys  the  vehicles,  which  cost 
•2,900  fully  equipped,  and  pays  for  the  drugs 
used.  The  Individual  Central  American  gov- 
ernments supply  free  entrance  for  supplies, 
storage,  Internal  transportation,  supervision 
of  their  own  personnel  and  all  services  to 
the  vehicles. 

CREDIT    tmiON    PLAN 

Looking  to  the  future.  Dr.  Berman  says 
that  a  600-vlllage  credit  union  system  Is  im- 
minent. Credit  unions  wUl  promote  savings 
and  take  care  of  community  funds.  "With 
these  savings  the  people  can  make  lofins  for 
a  hoe.  or.  seed,  or  10  chickens.  They  can 
get  Interest  on  their  money."  After  the 
credit  unions  are  on  their  feet,  he  conjec- 
tures, agricultural  cooperatives  can  be  es- 
tablished. 

Now  in  the  process  of  giving  up  his  pri- 
vate practice.  Dr.  Berman  plans  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  International  medicine.  Three 
months  of  the  year  will  be  8i>ent  in  Central 
America  and  Panama  "Ironing  out  the  bugs 
and  extending  the  program."  And  most  of 
this  time  in  the  six  countries,  he  hopes  will 
be  spent  In  the  field  with  the  Alianza  teams. 

"Of  course,  it's  a  purely  experimental 
field,"  he  says  of  the  program.  "If  It  works 
there  Is  the  possibility  of  extending  It 
throughout  Latin  America." 

CHANCE   AND    CHALLENGC 

Not  surprisingly,  the  elements  of  chance 
and  challenge  Involved  appeal  to  a  svirgeon 
who  performed  the  first  operation  in  which 
an  artificial  gullet  was  implanted  In  a  hu- 
man patient,  who  was  one  of  the  first  re- 
searchers to  comi>lete  a  successful  heart 
transplant  in  a  dog,  who  led  a  Medico  expe- 
dition which  rejuvenated  the  Republic  of 
Haiti's  medical  system. 

His  globetrotting  as  Medico  president  took 
him  to  southeast  Asia  and  Africa.  For  a 
month  he  wM-ked  with  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 
In  French  Equatorial  Africa,  performing  some 
60  operations. 

The  mobile  rural  project,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  last  7  years,  wUl  be  turned  over  to 
the  Central  American  governments  in  the 
8th  year.  "In  7  years  we  wlU  reach  15  to 
20  mllUon  people,"  Dr.  Berman  says. 

"For  AID  It  will  Involve  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  •12.400,000.  For  what  we're  going 
to  gain  In  political  stablUty,  I  think  that's 
reasonable." 


Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  i^ersonal  sadness 
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that  I  Join  my  dlstingxilshed  colleagues 
to  mourning  the  passing  of  a  good  friend 
and  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Waltkr.  Having  been  closely 
associated  with  "Tad"  Waltir  has  in- 
spired and  enriched  my  own  Ule  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  same  can  be  said 
by  many,  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Although  a  man  ot  undaunted 
courage,  he  was  a  kind  man.  a  man  who 
loved  his  friends  and  who  was  willing  to 
go  "the  second  mile"  to  be  helpful  to 
them.  The  loss  of  our  beloved  colleague 
has  created  a  void  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Nation  that  will  be  difficult  indeed 

to  fill. 

The  name  of  Franob  Waltir  was 
synonomous  with  Americanism.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  his  contributions  to 
the  security  of  our  country  will  stand  as 
a  monument  to  him  throughout  the 
years.  To  be  sure,  he  left  many  other 
testimonials  of  a  great  career  and  even 
though  many  of  these  have  been  enumer- 
ated, it  would  be  Impossible  to  evaluate 
them  all.  Suffice  to  say.  Francis  Waltir 
died  as  he  lived — in  the  service  of  his 
country — and  those  of  us  left  here  to 
carry  on  the  work  would  do  well  to 
emulate  his  worthwhile  life. 

I  extend  deep  and  sincere  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  to  the  devoted  mem- 
bers of  his  staff. 


and  built  again,  better  and  bigger  than  ever. 
And  auppoee  It  had  not.  Suppoae  It  had 
followed  the  counsel  ot  thoee  wh«.  Uke  Udall. 
would  let  fear  dictate  the  shape  of  the  future. 
IX  San  Pranclaoo  had  ever  stopped  building 
becaxiao  of  fear  of  earthquakes,  the  city 
would  have  died  In  190«  with  nothing  more 
needed  to  mark  the  spot  than  a  few  tomb- 
stones. 

Most  of  CallfornU  sits  on  San  Andreas  or 
similar  faults.  Any  one  of  the  faults  ean  get 
out  of  line  at  any  time.  But  the  whole  future 
has  not  been  written  off  for  that  reason. 

University  of  California's  vast  systetB  af 
nuclear  laboratories  and  experlmentaHon 
was  established  without  deterrence  by  fear 
of  earthquakes.  Stanford  University's  2- 
mlle-long  linear  accelerator,  a  nuclear  giant. 
Is  not  Inhibited  by  the  possibility,  even  the 
likelihood,  of  quake*.  All  these  monumental 
Institutions  rest  atop  known  and  major 
earth  faults. 

Where  would  America  now  be  In  the  world 
nuclear  armament  race.  If  Dr.  B^eet  Law- 
rence had  let  the  poeslblUty  of  future  earth- 
quakes stop  him? 

Callfomlans  go  on  living,  building,  grow- 
ing— knowing  earthquakes  and  what  they  can 
do  aU  too  well.  Would  Secretary  Udall  have 
It  any  other  way? 


Udall  Blasted  for  Swifie  at  CdiforaU 
Reactor 


EXTENSION  OF  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAixroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£3»RaSENTATIVES 

TTiursdap,  June  5,  1953 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  placed 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall's  petu- 
lant criticism  of  the  nuclear  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  planned  for  Bodega  Bay 
in  the  following  editorial  perspective : 

EaKTRQTTAKZ    BT7CikBOO 

Intervention  by  Interior  Secretary  Stewart 
Udall  In  th«  Bodega  Head  nuclear  reactor 
controversy  on  the  grounds  of  passible  earth- 
quake perils  seems  to  us  a  bit  like  throwing 
the  overalls  In  Mrs.  Murphy's  chowder. 

Certainly  there  are  many  areas  of  legiti- 
mate doubt  about  the  Bodega  project.  Such 
doubts  will  b«  resolved  by  competent  au- 
thorities at  the  proper  time.  We  respect  the 
mlsglylngs  of  those  who  look  askance  at  the 
proposed  reactor  for  reasons  of  health,  safety, 
and  esthetics. 

But  we  stiggest  that  Secretary  Udall  hae 
not  offered  a  legitimate  doubt  on  the  Issue 
o<  earthquakes. 

Callfornlans,  and  particularly  San  Pran- 
clscans.  do  not  need  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Udall 
or  anyone  else  what  earthquakes  can  do. 
They  learned  that  the  hard  way. 

But  who  In  San  Prandsco  said,  "What's 
the  use?"  after  the  1906  shakedewnf  Svery- 
body  knew  the  city  was  sitting  astride  the 
Scui  Andreas  fault  and  always  would,  and 
the  possibility  of  fiiture  shakes  existed,  prob- 
ably forever.  But  nobody  thought  It  was  no 
good  building  anyUilz>g  bigger  than  a  pig 
■ty.  simply  because  more  shakes  might  come. 

The  city  picked  ItseU  up  out  c€  the  ruins 


James  K.  Carr  Honored  for  30  Year«  ia 
Public  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  quite 
understand  why  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Intericw  James  K.  Carr  has  performed 
well  in  his  30  years  of  public  service. 
That  is  because  I  have  known  Jim  Carr 
all  of  those  30  years  and  I  knew  his 
distinguished  father,  the  late  Judge 
Francis  Carr. 

Secretary  Udall  gave  a  luncheon  the 
other  day  to  honor  Under  Secretary  Carr. 
The  Sacramento  Bee  tells  the  story  In 
a  news  article  and  editorial  published  on 
May  23,  1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
Wasbincton  Pxtbb  Caak's  30  Ykaas  in  Pubuc 
Lira 

WASHiNOTOif. — Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior James  K.  Oarr  today  observed  SO  years 
of  public  servloe. 

The  Callfornlan.  who  started  his  pubtle 
career  with  the  Geological  Surrey  at  a  salary 
of  970  a  month  and  was  tapped  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  after  his  election  In  1060 
to  becoine  the  No.  3  man  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, was  honored  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

Udall  called  Carr  bis  "strong  right  arm" 
and  praised  the  work  which  Oarr  has  done 
to  project  and  develop  the  Natlea's  re- 
sources. 

TaouBLKSHooma 

Carr  has  been  the  Department's  top 
troubleshooter  In  straightening  out  complex 
problems  Involving  water,  power,  recreation, 
and  others. 

Among  those  attending  the  luncheon  were 
the  chief  aids  ot  the  Interior  Department 
and  Bmmett  Cooo,  Oarr^  first  boss  on  a  Geo- 


logical Survey  team  which  Included  J.  Carl 
Jennings,  presently  assistant  city  engineer 
for  the  city  of  Sacramento. 

Coon  now  Is  district  manager  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  In  Denver,  Colo. 

During  hie  30  years  of  public  service  Carr 
has  worked  for  Federal,  city,  county,  and 
State  governmental  units. 

He  has  been  assistant  city  engineer  of 
Redding.  Shasta  County,  and  later  for  Shasta 
County. 

He  worked  briefly  with  the  California  Di- 
vision of  Highways.  While  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Carr  set  the  essential  engi- 
neering and  political  wheels  Into  motion  on 
such  projects  as  the  Stuiramento  Valley 
canals,  the  Trinity  River  project  and  the 
San  LuU  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

He  was  the  chief  of  the  survey  party  which 
staked  out  Shasta  Dam  and  the  Shasta 
powerplants. 

Por  several  years  Carr  was  the  engineering 
con8\iltant  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.  He  left  that  poet  in 
Washington  to  become  an  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District,  where  he  was  active  In  the  precon- 
structlon  phases  of  the  American  River 
project. 

Carr  was  chairman  of  the  California  State 
Water  Conunlsslon  by  appointment  of  Gov. 
■dmund  O.  Brown  when  he  was  named 
Under  Secretary. 

A  DlDlCATlD   OmciAL 

Friends  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  K.  Carr  have  been  congratulating  him 
this  week  on  completion  of  30  years  of  public 
lervlce  and  one  can  say  iinreservedly  It  could 
not  happen  to  a  more  worthy  public  official. 

It  Is  not  much  of  a  trick  to  put  in  three 
decades  working  for  the  Government  but 
what  sets  Carr's  service  apart  is  that  it  has 
been  unfailingly  dedicated  to  the  high  Ideal 
Government  Is  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
*  the  people. 

Carr  lives  by  the  often  neglected  philoso- 
phy that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
This  has  guided  him  from  the  time  he 
worked  at  s\unmer  Jobs  with  Government 
sxirvey  crews  while  attending  university 
through  2Vi  years  as  No.  3  man  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

A  native  of  Redding.  Shasta  County,  and 
a  Sacramento  homeowner,  Carr  has  made 
the  Central  Valleys  project  one  of  his  first 
loves.  Apart  from  7  plus  years  when  he 
was  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Municipal  Utility  District  he  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  his  working  years  to 
the  CVP  either  with  the  reclamation  bureau 
or  as  consultant  to  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee In  Washington. 

When  appointed  Under  Secretary  by  Pres- 
ident John  P.  Kennedy  in  1961  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  California  Water  Commission. 
Commenting  on  the  appointment.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Clais  Enolz  said: 

"Carr  knows  iiis  Job  and  will  serve  the 
Nation  with  skill  and  dedication." 

Those  acquainted  with  Carr's  background 
knew  that  was  a  sure-shot  prophecy.  It  Is 
not  within  his  nature  to  do  anything  else 
but. 


Military  Housiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or  AaizoHA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooro  a  very 
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forceful  article  entitled  "It's  Housing's 
Turn  for  the  Ax,"  written  by  John  P. 
Loosbrock,  editor  of  the  Air  Force-Space 
Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Housing's  Tdkn  ros  the  Ax 
(By  John  P.  Looebrock) 

These  days  a  military  man  Just  has  to 
learn  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sour. 

This  conclusion  was  reached  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  military  housing  program 
which  now  seems  about  to  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  military  pay — an  Inadequate  request 
based  on  fallacloxis  criteria,  which  probably 
win  be  cut  by  the  Congress.  One  big  differ- 
ence Is  that,  at  this  writing.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  Is  about  to  fight  for  his  housing  bill  on 
the  Hill. 

More  than  3  years  ago  we  wrote  a  piece 
about  Air  Force  housing,  or  the  lack  thereof 
("Housing — One  of  USAP's  Unsolved  Prob- 
lems," Air  Force.  March  1869).  A  Pentagon 
veteran  of  many  housing  battles  told  ub 
wryly  the  other  day  that  we  could  run  it 
again  this  year,  almost  word  fen*  word.  "Just 
Jack  it  up  and  run  the  new  figures  under 
it,"  he  sxiggested. 

The  fiscal  year  1964  arithmetic  Is  pretty 
discouraging.  The  Air  Force  request  orig- 
inally was  for  13,000  units.  After  DOD  re- 
view this  came  out  as  4.992  \mlts.  Of  these, 
new  authorization  Is  being  asked  for  3.714 
units.  The  other  1,278  xults  are  thoee  for 
which  authorization  had  previously  been 
voted  but  for  which  funds  were  never  made 
available.  Total  Air  Force  money  Involved  Is 
$88.3  million;  of  this.  $63.6  million  requires 
new  authorization  while  the  balance  of  $24.7 
million  represents  previously  authorized 
construction. 

The  difference  between  authorization  and 
fxindlng  has  been  used  over  the  years  to  keep 
military  housing  In  Its  place — which  far  too 
often  Is  40  miles  and  60  minutes  away  from 
a  man's  place  of  duty,  or  at  rentals  far  above 
his  housing  allowance,  or  In  a  slum.  The 
Armed  Services  Committees  can  only  author- 
ize. The  money  comes  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  and  this  Is  where  the  deep 
cuts  are  usually  made. 

In  this  day  and  age,  when  professional 
military  forces  must  stand  on  an  alert  and 
ready  status  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years,  housing  becomes,  in  effect,  a  part  of 
the  weapon  system.  A  man  who  chooees  a 
military  career  has  the  same  basic  require- 
ments as  his  civilian  peers — he  wants  ade- 
quate pay.  an  opportunity  to  get  ahead,  sat- 
isfaction In  his  Job,  and  decent  living  condi- 
tions for  his  family.  All  of  these  impinge 
sharply  on  Ills  efficiency,  and  quality  control 
and  reliability  are  at  least  equally  as  im- 
portant In  the  human  components  of  a  weap- 
on system  as  they  are  In  transistors,  valves, 
and  fuzes.  The  man  needs  a  decent  home, 
and  It  should  l>e  close  to  his  Job — Jxist  as  a 
transistor  needs  to  be  In  place  In  the  missile, 
not  on  the  shelf  In  a  supply  room.  So  the 
military  man  needs  to  live  on  base  or  near 
It — Ideally  no  more  than  6  or  10  minutes 
away. 

But  the  housing  program  starts  with  a  De- 
partment of  Defense  criterion  that  says  DOD 
Isn't  In  the  homebulldlng  buslnes — that  the 
rental-bousing  assets  of  the  local  commu- 
nity must  be  exhausted  before  on-base,  gov- 
ernment-built housing  can  be  Justified.  Dis- 
tance from  the  base  is  not  considered  a 
critical  factor.  So  the  on-base  requirement 
Is  compromised  in  the  beginning  by  unreal- 
istic criteria,  partly  generated  by  local  pres- 
sures from  landlords.  Added  to  this  is  the 
money  squeeze,  even  though  on-base  housing 
for  everyone  who  has  a  legitimate  need  for 
it  would  represent  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
t<Jtal  Investment  In  an  average  base. 

Then  the  Congress  gets  In  lU  licks,  and  it 


Is  an  inexplicable  fact  of  political  life  that 
the  same  Representatives  and  Senators  who 
will  vote  all  that  is  asked  for,  and  more,  for 
weapons  will  cheesepare  at  the  expense  of 
the  men  who  must  make  these  weapons 
work — for  the  secvirlty  of  all  of  us.  They 
will  vote  air-conditioned  buildings  to  house 
computers  and  balk  at  alr-condltloned  houses 
for  the  men  who  run  these  machines.  Money 
for  housing  Is  never  Increased  on  Capitol 
Hill;  it  Is  always  cut. 

This  is  all  part  of  the  pattern  which  as- 
sumes that  the  man  in  uniform  can  be 
counted  on  to  suffer  in  silence.  He  does  not 
write  letters.  Very  often  he  does  not  vote. 
He  is  a  convenient  patsy. 

Bob  Consldlne,  the  news  columnist  and 
commentator,  put  it  this  way  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Day  dinner  in  Washington: 

"Thousands  of  military  families  have  in- 
adequate housing  •  •  •  are  separated  for 
reasons  other  than  military  necessity  •  •  • 
lack  adequate  Ooveriunent  medical  care 
•  •  •  find  that  fringe  benefits,  like  old  sol- 
diers. Just  fade  away  •   •   •. 

"The  low  retention  rate  in  critical  Job  cate- 
gories proves  the  point.  And  the  high  cost 
of  training  replacements  proves  how  silly  we 
are  to  think  we  are  saving  money  by  not  pay- 
ing a  fair  price  for  military  service.  •   •   • 

"If  we  really  want  to  salute  the  man  in^ 
uniform,  we  must  make  some  noise  to  get' 
more  money  in  his  pockets." 

We  can  only  add,  "And  a  roof  over  his 
head  near  his  place  of  duty."  Commuting 
distance  may  be  a  status  symbol  in  Exurbia, 
but  it  is  a  s3rmt>ol  of  waste  and  risk  in  mili- 
tary housing. 


STILL  GOING  UP 


Treasury  Sanrives  Flagellation  Rite 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  June  6,  1963,  by  Sylvia 
Porter.  It  is  a  very  clear  discussion  of 
what  is  involved  In  the  recent  action  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  setting  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  Nation's  public  debt: 

Treasubt  SuKvrvES  Flagellation  Rtte 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Congress  has  completed  the  spring  rite 
of  "fiagellatlon  of  the  bookkeepers";  the 
Treasury  now  has  permission  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  bills  Congress  Itself  has 
run  up;  an  "unthinkable"  national  financial 
crisis  has  been  averted  at  the  last  minute, 
and  the  mess  wont  become  front-page  news 
again  iintll  August. 

To  put  it  in  financial  terms:  Congress  has 
voted  to  raise  the  celling  on  the  public  debt 
from  a  strangling  $306  billion  to  $307  billion 
until  July  and  to  $309  billion  between  July 
1  and  August  31. 

Had  Congress  not  done  this  a  week  ago.  the 
public  debt  could  have  pierced  the  celling 
last  Friday,  and  part  of  our  Goverrunent's 
debt  might  have  become  Illegal.  Had  this 
occurred,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  legality 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  I  O  U's  could  have 
been  successfully  challenged  In  the  courts 
and  chaos  might  have  resulted.  Even  "Mr. 
Debt  Limit"  himself — Virginia's  Democratic 
Senator  Byrd — admits  this. 

As  a  Ud  on  Government  spending,  the  debt 
celling  has  been  a  monumental  failure  since 
it  was  initially  placed  at  $28  billion  in  1918. 


With  minor  interruptions,  it  has  gone  up 
and  up,  and  the  all-time  record  of  $309  bil- 
lion won't  stfind  long  either.  The  celling 
must  be  raised  by  many  billions  more  in  late 
summer.  As  Treasury.  Secretary  Dillon  cried 
out  when  he  was  pleading  with  the  lawmak- 
ers to  raise  the  limit  on  time,  "Let  no  one 
labor  under  the  deliision  that  the  debt 
celling  is  either  a  sane  or  effective  instru- 
ment for  control  of  Federal  expenditure 
*  *  *  Yes,  and  let  no  one  hide  from  these 
realities : 

It  is  the  administration  which  proposes 
the  budget,  and  It  is  In  the  White  House 
that  most  spending  programs  originate. 

It  is  Congress  and  Congress  alone  has  the 
p>ower  to  say  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  spending 
programs. 

It  Ls  the  state  of  the  economy  which  basic - 
allyy  determines  whether  taxes  collected  <m 
our  paychecks  and  profits  will  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  spending  programs  Congress 
votes. 

It  is  the  Treasury  which  raises  the  money 
for  the  approved  proganu.  If  our  paycheckfi 
and  profits  do  not  produce  enough  tax  in- 
come to  cover  the  outgo,  the  "bookkeepers" 
must  l>orrow  the  funds  and  thereby  Increase 
the  national  debt. 

The  debt  ceiling  does  compel  the  country 
to  face  up  to  the  deficit,  but  it  does  not  limit 
the  spending.  There  Isnt  a  Congressman 
who  doesn't  know  that  If  he  wants  to  curb 
the  rise  in  the  national  debt,  he  can  do  so 
via  his  votes  on  spending  programs  and 
taxes.  There  isn't  a  Congressman  who 
doesn't  know  tliat,  if  his  ^7otes  create  deficit 
in  the  budget  the  Treasiirj-  must  borrow  and 
boost  the  debt.  There  Isn't  a  Congressman 
who  doesn't  know  that  when  he  votes  against 
a  boost  in  the  debt  limit  made  Imperative 
by  his  own  action,  he  is  Just  indulging  in 
•  "fiagellatlon  of  the  bookkeei>ers." 


A  Tribute  to  the  Service  of  Japanese 
AmericaBt  in  World  War  li 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or   CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2,  1963,  the  Japanese  Americtin  Citizejis 
League  held  a  special  20th  anniversary 
service  in  honor  of  all  Japanese  Amer- 
icans, living  and  deceased,  who  served 
in  World  War  II.  There  was  a  ceremoiiy 
befitting  this  memorable  occasion  in  the 
flagpole  area  adjacent  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  at  Arlington  Cemetery , 
sponsored  by  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League. 

This  occasion  offered  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race  or  ancestry,  an  op- 
portunity to  recall  with  gratitude  the 
unusual  bravery  and  heroism  displaj'ed 
by  Japanese  Americans  throughout  the 
war. 

There  were  over  20,000  Nisei  In  ihe 
U.S.  Army  and  an  extraordinary  propor- 
tion of  these  were  volunteers,  since  Nisei 
were  not  regularly  drafted  Into  the  Army 
between  March  1942  and  January  1944. 
Thousands  of  these  volunteers  were  from 
the  relocation  centers  and  Hawaii. 

The  famed  100th  Battalion,  called  the 
Purple  Heart  Battalion  because  almost 
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every  member  received  at  least  one 
wound,  participated  in  the  landing  at 
Salerno  and  In  every  major  Italian  ac- 
tion. It  drove  four  times  across  the 
Voltumo  River,  held  the  front  lines  In 
Cassino  40  days,  led  the  breakthrough 
in  the  march  on  Rome,  and  spearheaded 
the  UJ3.  attack  on  Llvomo  in  the  cam- 
paign to  drive  the  Germans  from  the  up- 
per ranges  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
fortitude  and  intrepidity  displayed  by 
the  ofiBcers  «md  men  of  this  100th  Bat- 
talion reflected  the  finest  traditions  of 
the  US.  Army.  This  battalion  is  said 
to  have  been  the  most  decorated  unit  in 
the  war.  It  wrote  a  brilliant  chapter 
In  the  history  of  the  fighting  men  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  citizens  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  performed  some  of  the 
most  valuable  work  of  the  wsir  in  the 
Pacific  theater  as  well.  They  not  only 
proved  their  deep  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  but  they  volxmtarlly  risked  their 
lives  in  order  to  perform  important 
frontline  services.  In  combat.  In  Intel- 
ligence, in  training  US  troops  shifted 
from  the  European  theater  to  the  Pacific . 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Three  thou- 
sand Nisei  soldiers  bought  $100,000  in 
war  bonds  within  2  days  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  exe«ution  of  Ameri- 
can fliers.  Important  radio  broadcasts 
of  the  OfBce  of  War  Information  beamed 
to  Japan  were  made  with  the  aid  of  Jap- 
anese Americans.  Nine  hours  every  day 
in  San  Francisco,  the  staff  of  21  Nisei 
translators  and  announcers  waged  psy- 
chological warfare  in  World  War  II.  All 
proved  themiselves  efficient  as  language 
craftsmen  and  as  fine  human  beings. 
Nisei  were  invsduable  In  teaching  the 
Japanese  language  to  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  throughout  the  country. 

The  part  played  by  American  citizens 
of  Japanese  descent  in  preserving  free- 
dom and  opportunity  in  America  is  as 
Inspiring  as  it  was  heroic.  Not  only  in 
the  military,  but  also  In  the  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  the  professions.  Japanese 
Americans  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  American  culture. 

In  ocHnmemoratlng  the  outstanding 
service  of  Japanese  Americans  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt  spoken  20  years 
ago  ring  with  special  meaning.  He  said 
with  special  reference  to  Japanese  Amer- 
icans: 

The  principle  on  which  this  eountry  waa 
founded  and  by  which  It  has  always  been 
governed  Is  that  Amertcanlsni  Is  a  nuitter  of 
the  znlnd  and  heart.  Amerlcaalsm  Is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  matter  of  race  and  an- 
cestry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League  for  making  arrange- 
ments for  this  notable  event.  Mr.  Ma- 
sao  Satow.  national  dlrsctor.  and  Mr. 
Mike  Masoaka.  chainman.  20th  anniver- 
sary commemorative  committee  to  hon- 
or Nisei  In  njjlitary  service  In  World 
War  n,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
splendid  efforts  In  this  regard  for  they 
remind  us  again  that  these  Japanese 
Americans  served  the  United  States  with 
loyalty,  courage,  and  honor  and  our  Na- 
tion is  the  better  few-  their  having  done 
so. 


Text  of  the  Preridenl't  Ad<Ir«M  at  tU 
Air  Force  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  coLoaADo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  graduation  ceremonies  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  It  was  an  ideal  day 
with  a  tremendous  crowd  and  the  Presi- 
dent gave  a  forceful  address.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  It  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 

It  has  become  trite  to  say  In  graduating 
addresses  that  commencement  signifies  a  be- 
ginning Instead  of  an  end.  Yet  thU  thought 
applies  with  particular  force  to  those  of  you 
graduating  from  your  Nation's  service 
academies. 

For  today  you  receive  not  only  your  de- 
grees, but  your  commissions — and  tomorrow 
you  Join  with  all  those  In  the  military  serrtce, 
the  foreign  service,  the  civil  service  and  else- 
where who  have  chosen  to  serve  the  great 
Republic  at  a  turning  point  In  Its  history. 

You  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  help 
make  that  history — an  opportunity  for  a 
service  career  more  varied  and  more  de- 
manding than  any  that  has  ever  been  open 
to  the  officers  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

There  are  some  who  might  be  skeptical 
of  that  assertion.  They  claim  that  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Air  Force  Is  mortgaged  to  an 
obsolete  weapons  system — the  manned  air- 
craft— or  that  the  Air  Force  officers  of  the 
future  will  be  nothing  more  than  so-called 
"silent  sUo  sitters."  But  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

It  Is  this  very  onr\ish  of  technology  which 
demands  an  expanding  role  for  this  NaUoal 
Air  Force  and  Air  Force  officers,  and  wkleh 
guarantees  that  an  Air  Force  career  In  ths 
next  40  years  wUl  be  even  more  changing 
and  challenging  than  the  Air  Force  careers 
of  the  last  40. 

CHANCE  TO   KXPLORX 

For  some  of  you  wlU  travel  where  no  vuin 
has  ever  traveled  before.  Some  of  you  will 
fly  the  fastest  planes,  reach  the  hlghsst  al- 
titudes and  lift  the  heaviest  payloads  of 
any  aviator  In  history.  Some  of  ycm  will 
hold  In  your  hands  the  most  awesome  de- 
structive power  that  man  has  ever  con- 
ceived. 

Some  of  you  will  work  with  the  new  lead- 
ers of  new  nations  which  were  not  even  na- 
tions a  few  years  ago.  Some  of  you  wlU  sup- 
port guerrilla  and  counterguerrllla  opera- 
tions that  conablne  the  newest  techniques  of 
warfare  with  the  oldest  techniques  of  the 
Jxmgle. 

And  some  of  you  will  help  to  develop  new 
planes  that  spread  their  wings  In  flight,  de- 
tect other  planes  at  unheard  of  dlstanoes. 
deliver  new  weapons  with  unprecedented  ac- 
curacy, and  survey  the  ground  from  Ineredl- 
ble  heights. 

In  short,  the  future  of  the  Air  Force  is  no 
more  tied  to  any  particular  kind  of  weap- 
ons system  than  the  future  of  the  Navy  was 
tied  to  the  battleship  several  decades  ago. 
The  fact  that  the  greatest  value  of  these 
new  weapons  of  massive  retaliation  Ues  tn 
their  ability  to  deter  the  very  war  which 
would  require  their  use  does  not  diminish 
their  Importance. 

Nor  will  national  security  In  the  years 
ahead  be  achieved  simply  by  piling  up  bigger 
stocks  of  bombs  or  buying  our  missiles  under 
bigger  piles  of  concrete.     For  In  an  Imper- 


fect world — where  human  failures  and  follies 
have  too  often  been  the  rule  Instead  of  the 
exception — the  surest  way  to  bring  on  "the 
war  that  cannot  happen"  is  to  sit  back  and 
assure  ourselves  that  it  cannot  happen. 

NO    MBU    STALElfATB 

The  exlsence  of  mutual  nuclear  deterrents 
cannot  be  shrugged  off  as  a  mere  stalemate. 
For  our  national  security.  In  a  period  of 
rapid  change,  will  depend  on  constant  reap- 
praisal of  accepted  doctrine,  on  alertness 
to  new  developments,  on  Imagination  and 
resourcefulness,  and  new  Ideas. 

"Stalemate"  Is  a  static  term — and  no  one 
of  you  would  be  here  today  If  you  believed 
you  were  entering  an  outmoded  service  re- 
quiring only  custodial  duties  In  a  period 
of  nuclear  stalemate. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  unusually  fine 
scholastic  achievements  of  the  students  and 
graduates  of  this  Academy,  as  demonstrated 
In  successful  competition  with  the  Nation's 
best  colleges  for  Rhodes  and  other  selected 
scholarships,  and  In  the  graduate  record  ex- 
amination. 

I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  on'^  out  of  Ave  of  your  all-mllltary 
facility  members  has  a  doctor's  degree  and 
all  the  rest  have  master's  degrees.  This  Is 
good. 

For  the  Air  Force  officer  of  today  and  to- 
morrow requires  this  kind  of  scholarship. 
He  reqiiirea  a  breadth  of  learning  and  out- 
look which  was  rarely  required  In  earlier 
days. 

NEZO    SaOAO    TALrNT 

You  will  need  to  know  economics  and  his- 
tory and  international  affairs.  You  wUl 
need  an  appreciation  of  other  societies  and 
an  understanding  of  our  own  Nation's  pur- 
poses and  policy. 

General  Norstad's  leaderslilp  In  NATO — 
and  General  Smart's  outstanding  tour  of 
duty  as  our  senior  military  representative  In 
Japfui — are  examples  of  Air  Force  officers 
whose  broader  talents  enabled  them  to  serve 
their  Nation  In  key  positions.  Many  of  you 
will  have  similar  opportiuxltleo — to  repre- 
sent the  Government  of  the  United  States 
In  some  part  of  the  world  or  some  part  of  an 
International  organization — or  to  negotiate 
with  both  military  men  and  clvUlans  from 
either  Allied  or  adversary  camps. 

Your  major  responsibilities,  of  course,  will 
relate  to  the  obligations  of  military  com- 
mand. Yet  as  last  October's  crisis  In  the 
Caribbean  so  aptly  demonstrated,  military 
policy  and  power  cannot  and  must  not  be 
separated  from  political  and  diplomatic  de- 
cisions. 

Whatever  the  military  motives  and  impli- 
cations of  that  reckless  artt«mpt  to  place 
offensive  missiles  on  the  island  of  Cuba  may 
have  been,  the  political  and  psychological 
motives  and  Implications  were  equally 
Important. 

We  needed  In  October — and  we  shall  need 
In  the  future — military  commanders  who  are 
conscious  of  the  enormoxis  stakes  Involved 
in  every  move  they  make — who  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  point  where  a 
purely  political  problem  becomes  a  purely 
military  problem — who  know  the  difference 
between  vital  Interests  and  peripheral  In- 
terests— who  can  maneuver  military  forces 
with  Judgment  and  precision  as  well  as 
courage  and  determination — and  who  can 
foresee  the  effects  of  military  moves  on  the 
whole  fabric  of  International  power. 

POUnCAI.     CHAIXENCKS 

We  need  men  who  can  cope  with  the 
challenge  of  new  political  situations  as  well 
as  new  enemy  weapons — wbo  can  keep  their 
forces  flexible  as  well  as  reliable,  and  alert 
without  being  trigger  happy. 

For  we  live  In  a  world  where  the  principal 
problems  are  not  susceptible  of  military  so- 
lutions alone.  The  roie  of  our  military 
power  today,  In  essence,  is  to  free  ourselves 
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and  our  allies  to  pursue  the  goals  of  free- 
dom without  fear  of  enemy  attack. 

But  we  do  not  have  a  separate  disarma- 
ment policy,  and  a  separate  foreign  aid 
policy,  all  unrelatea  to  each  other.  They 
ore  all  bound  up  together.  Our  goal  Is  a 
coherent  overall  national  security  policy — 
one  that  truly  serves  the  best  Interests  of 
this  country,  and  the  Interests  of  all  free- 
men, and  the  Interests  of  all  who  aspire  to 
be  free. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  among  the  two 
military  problenis  most  In  the  news  today — 
the  efforu  of  this  country  and  lU  European 
allies  to  work  out  the  difficult  Issues  Involved 
In  a  proper  sharing  of  nuclear  responsibili- 
ties and  a  proper  balance  between  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  forces — are  both  problems 
that  cannot  possibly  be  dealt  wUh  In  narrow 
military  terms  alone. 

Both  req'ilre — on  the  port  of  military  and 
civilian  negotiators  alike — great  political 
wisdom  and  diplomatic  sklU  as  well  as  mod- 
em military  knowledge. 


Shoplifting  with  a  10-percent  Increase  and 
thefts  from  autoe  with  an  11 -percent  rise 
conUlbuted  greatly  to  the  larceny  upturn, 
the  FBI  figures  showed.  Rural  counties 
showed  a  decrease  In  &uto  theft  but  an  up- 
ward trend  in  the  other  property  offenses  of 
robbery,  burglary,  and  larceny  of  $50  or  over. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 


or    KSNTT7CKT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RHPRESHNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  herewith  an  edlltorlal  en- 
titled "Crime  Trend."  which  appeared  In 
the  June  4  Issue  of  the  Messenger  of 
Madlsonvllle,  Ky. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Crimk  Tseno 

People  who  are  disturbed  about  the  on- 
ward march  of  crime  In  the  United  States 
have  more  reason  than  ever  to  knit  their 
brows. 

J.  Edgiu-  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  Issued  a  Jan- 
uary through  March  edition  of  the  Agency's 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  showing  that  serl- 
OMB  crlms  In  our  country  was  7  percent 
greater  in  voliune  during  tiie  first  3  months 
of  1963  than  In  the  ccarespondlng  period 
in  1^62. 

The  nationwide  Increase  la  attributable  to 
the  continued  upswing  In  crimes  against 
property,  the  law  enforoen»ent  agency  said. 
Larceny  over  »50  In  value  registered  the 
sharpest  increase,  with  a  12-perc»nt  rise,  fol- 
lowed by  auto  theft,  up  9  percent,  and 
burglary,  up  6  percent.  Bobbery  nationally 
increased  1  percent  above  the  1962  leveL 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  crimes  against 
the  person  declined,  with  murder  down  1 
percent,  aggravated  assault  down  3  percent, 
and  forcible  rape  down  3  percent.  But  the 
total  crime  Index  trend  ranged  from  a  3- 
percent  Increase  in  dttes  over  1  million 
population  to  12  percent  In  metropolitan 
counties  svuroimdlng  large  cities. 

Based  on  a  more  detailed  offense  analysis. 
It  was  noted  that  strset  robberies  which 
make  up  about  half  of  all  robb«Tr  decreased 
2  percent.  This  was  offset  by  a  similar  In- 
crease In  commercial  house  robberies  and  an 
8-percent  increase  In  residence  robberies. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  burglaries  oc- 
curred at  nighttime,  with  residence  bur- 
glaries after  dark  rising  9  percent  and  non- 
residence  nighttime  bvirglarlee  4  percent. 

I.Arcenles  $60  and  over  in  value  showed 
the  most  significant  Increase,  ranging  from 
7  percent  In  cities  of  600,000  to  1  million 
population  to  24  percent  in  metropolitan 
counties. 


Oil  Depletion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  ran  across  a  description  of  the 
depletion  deduction  for  the  production  of 
oil.  Since  this  is  a  technical  subject 
and  one  not  generally  understood,  I 
thought  this  explanation  was  in  such 
form  that  the  problem  could  be  under- 
stood by  a  layman  not  knowledgeable  in 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  think  it  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  information  contained  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Depletion  DoiucTioif 

When  crude  oil  is  produced  and  sold,  the 
producer  sells  two  things,  a  part  of  his 
capital  and  a  part  of  his  Inventory  of  goods. 
Congress  has  provided,  through  the  deple- 
tion provision  that  the  sale  of  the  producer's 
capital  should  not  be  taxed  as  income — that 
only  that  part  of  his  Income  which  repre- 
sents recovery  over  and  above  his  capital 
should  be  subjected  to  Income  tax. 

Congress  has  also  provided  for  deprecia- 
tion of  capital  investments  such  as  factories, 
service  stations,  or  equipment  you  might  use 
In  your  service  station,  so  that  the  recovery 
of  your  investment  as  it  wears  out  will  not 
be  subjected  to  Income  tax.  Oil  and  gas 
reserves  do  not  wear  out — they  are  used  up. 
Thus  they  are  depleted — not  depreciated. 

Percentage  depletion  for  specific  resources 
was  first  established  by  Congress  in  1928  to 
provide  equitable  application  of  Income  taxes. 
It  now  covers  over  100  minerals.  Here  are 
some  of  the  rates  of  depletion: 

Sand  and  gravel,  5  percent:  sulfur  and 
\iranlum,  23  percent;  oil  and  gas,  27.5  per- 
cent. 

The  above  percentages  vary  in  relation  to 
the  expense  required  to)flnd  and  produce  the 
natiiral  resource.  For  example.  It  Is  much 
easier,  and  less  expensive,  to  find  and  pro- 
duce gravel  than  It  Is  to  find  and  produce 
sulfur  or  oil. 

For  anyone  engaged  In  prospecting  for  and 
producing  oil.  the  depletion  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  the  production  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  and  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  transportation,  refining,  or  mar- 
keting of  petroleum  products.  All  of  these 
other  activittes  in  the  oil  industry  are  sub- 
ject to  depreciation,  but  not  depletion. 

Congress  enacted  percentage  depletion  In 
recognition  of  a  basic  rule — It  allows  for  re- 
covery of  capital  used  up  In  operations. 
There  Is  no  depletion  allowed  when  a  well 
turns  out  to  be  a  dry  hole. 

In  the  case  of  a  factory,  the  owner  can  re- 
cover the  capital  It  took  to  bxilld  that  fac- 
tory by  use  of  the  depreciation  provision  of 
the  tax  laws.  But.  drilling  for  oil  la  dif- 
ferent from  building  a  factory-  The  oil  pro- 
ducer invests  his  capital  in  exploration  and 
in  drilling  wells.  In  drilling  wildcat  wells 
he  must  drill  on  the  average,  nine  wells  be- 
fore he  finds  one  that  produces  oU  or  gaa. 


No  one  has  to  build  nine  factories  before  he 
has  one  which  will  produce  his  products. 
The  oil  producer  might  be  lucky  and  find  oil 
with  his  first  well,  or  he  might  drill  50 — 
all  dry. 

Moreover,  once  the  oilman  has  found  oil 
and  starts  producing  It.  he  Immediately 
starts  reducing  his  available  crude  supply. 
Each  barrel  of  oil  brought  out  of  the  ground 
brings  him  one  barrel  closer  to  the  day 
when  there  will  not  be  any  oil  left  in  that 
particular  well.  To  provide  for  this  deple- 
tion of  the  oilman's  capital — the  oil  under 
the  ground — and  to  permit  Its  replenish- 
ment. Congress  passed  the^>ercentage  deple- 
tion provision. 

The  depletion  provision  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  construction  costs  of  a  service  sta- 
tion, bulk  plant,  pipeline  or  refinery. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  will 
help  you  imderstand  the  depletion  pro- 
vision— what  it  Is — how  it  operates. 

Question.  Why  is  the  oU  and  gas  depletion 
provision  27 '/j  percent? 

Answer.  In  1926  a  Senate  committee  rec- 
ommended a  depletion  provision  of  30  per- 
cent of  gross  income.  A  House  of  Represent- 
atives committee  recommended  a  25-percent 
depletion  provision.  A  compromise  figure  of 
27 Vi  percent  was  finally  established  by  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  in  conference. 

This  percentage  has  been  given  careful 
scrutiny  by  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Congresses  over  the  last  35  years.  All  have 
agreed  that  the  rate  is  fair  and  equitable. 

Actually,  271/2  is  a  maximum  figure.  Be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  on  its  ai>plicatlon, 
the  average  depletion  provision  is  less,  prob- 
ably about  23  percent  as  a  national  average. 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  oil  com- 
panies do  not  have  to  show  a  profit  In  their 
marketing  operations  because  of  the  deple- 
tion provision.    Is  there  any  truth  to  this? 

Answer.  No.  The  depletion  provision  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  construction  costs  of 
a  service  station,  bulk  plant,  pipeline,  or 
refinery.  Its  application  is  restricted  as  a 
matter  of  law  to  the  production  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas. 

Some  misguided  critics  have  stated  that 
Integrated  oil  companies  are  able  to  compete 
unfairly  with  the  smaller  transporter,  re- 
finer, and  marketer,  because  they  receive 
percentage  depletion  on  their  entire  gross  in- 
come. This  is  absolutely  false.  Percentage 
depletion  does  not  ai>ply  to  Income  from 
transportation,  nuinufacturlng,  and  market- 
ing but  only  to  the  value  of  the  crude  oil 
and  raw  gas  unenhanced  by  transportation  or 
refining  processes. 

Question.  Actually,  what  relation  has  the 
percentage  depletion  provision  to  marketing 
of  refined  products? 

Answer.  Percentage  depletion  Is  not  re- 
lated to  marketing  of  refined  products — 
whether  or  not  you  are  In  the  oU  business. 

Question.  Does  the  public  pay  for  this  de- 
pletion provision? 

Answer.  No.  Informed  authorities  agree 
that  the  Incentive  features  of  percentage 
depletion  have  helped  to  provide  plentiful 
supplies  of  petroleum  at  reasonable  prices. 
If  the  Incentive  were  removed.  It  Is  Inevitable 
that  exploration  would  sxiffer  and  lead  to 
shortages  and  Increases  In  pflcee.  The  mil- 
lions of  users  of  petroleum  products — in- 
cluding the  57  million  automobile  owners, 
farmers,  truck  and  bus  operators,  and  every 
governmental  body  using  motor  eqtilpment — 
would  suffer. 

Question.  Why  Is  the  oil  depletion  pro- 
vision higher  than  the  other  depletion  pro- 
visions? 

Answer.  Because  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense and  the  greater  risk  Involved  In  pros- 
pecting for  and  obtaining  crude  oil  In  quanti- 
ties to  meet  the  demand  of  the  most  energy- 
hungry  nation  in  the  world. 

Question.  Have  the  oil  companies  received 
special  consideration  In  the  use  of  the  deple- 
tion provision? 
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An«wer.  No  The  depletion  provision 
established  In  1936.  Since  that  time  taxes. 
labor,  and  material  have  aU  Increased  from 
3  to  10  times,  but  the  depletion  provision 
hasribeen  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  when 
It  was  established.  If  special  considerations 
were  given  to  the  oil  comp>anies.  the  deple- 
tion provision  would  be  higher  today  in  rec- 
ognition of  these  factors 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that — 

1.  An  oil  company  can  sell  gasoline  for 
nothing  and  still  come  out  with  a  profit 
because  of  the  depletion  provision;  and 

2  An  oil  company  can  build  a  service 
station  for  nothing  because  of  the  depletion 
provision. 

Answer.  These  statements  are  not  true. 
Depletion  applies  only  to  production  of  crude 
oil  and  natural  gas.  It  does  not  apply  to 
refining,  transporting,  marketing,  or  any- 
thing else  There  is  no  magic  by  which  an 
oil  company — or  anyone  else  for  that  mat- 
ter—can sell  products  for  nothing  and  still 
come  out  with  a  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  oil  Industry  spends 
far  more  In  the  search  for  new  deposits  of 
oil  and  gas  than  it  Is  allowed  to  retain  from 
percentage  depletion.  Under  these  clrctun- 
Btances.  it  obviously  cannot  subsidize  Its 
marketing  of  products  or  anything  else  from 
the  depletion  provision. 

Question.  Is  percentage  depletion  a  sub- 
sidy to  oil  companies? 

A.  No.  In  the  first  place,  the  depletion  pro- 
vision is  a  capital  value  recovery  method. 
Secondly,  the  percentage  depletion  provision, 
as  was  Intended,  has  the  effect  of  compensat- 
ing only  the  successful  producer  Thus,  even 
though  wells  are  constantly  being  physically 
deleted,  no  benefit  is  received  from  percent- 
age depletion  If  the  producer  cannot  operate 
at  a  profit.  Nor  does  the  explorer  who 
searches  for.  but  falls  to  find  oil.  receive  per- 
centage depletion  deductions.  In  short,  per- 
centage depletion  Is  an  incentive — not  a  sub- 
sidy. A  subsidy  promotes  laxity:  whereas, 
an  Incentive  Is  a  stimulant  to  efficiency  and 
successful  accomplishment. 

Question.  Are  oil  companies  only  Inter- 
ested in  selling  the  maximum  volume 
through  service  stations  they  supply? 

Answer.  Volume  is  important,  but  only 
when  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Actually,  an 
oil  company  can  profit  from  Its  marketing 
activities  only  If  the  dealers  selling  Its  prod- 
ucts can  do  so  at  a  profit  and  remain  In 
business.  Therefore,  the  profit  of  each  In- 
dividual dealer  Is  of  primary  lmix>rtance. 

Question.  What  would  elimination  of  the 
deple^^lon  provision  cost  the  public? 

Answer.  If  the  depletion  provision  was 
suddenly  discontinued  or  substantially  re- 
duced, many  producers  could  not  continue 
their  search  for  oil  due  to  the  tremendous 
financial  risk  Involved.  This  brings  In  the 
old  law  of  supply  and  demand.  With  lees 
crude  oil  available  and  the  smaller  supply 
costing  more  to  find.  It  could  be  expected 
that  prices  of  raw  materials  would  rise. 
These  Increased  costs  would  have  to  be  re- 
covered from  consumers  of  finished  products 
through  Increases  In  product  prices.  This 
wotild  directly  affect  the  individual  car 
owner,  the  trucker,  taxi  cab  owners,  farmers, 
and  all  other  consumers  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  pressure  on  prices  created  by  de- 
creased supplies  of  crude  oil  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  a  serious  effect  on  the  service 
station  business. 

Question.  Agreed  that  the  depletion  pro- 
vision encourages  oil  prospecting.  Why  Is 
this  so  Important? 

-  Answer.  Today  we  are  consiunlng  petro- 
leum at  close  to  10  million  barrels  per  day. 
This  means  that  we  must  find  at  least  100,000 
barrels  of  new  oil  every  15  minutes,  or  put- 
ting It  In  more  conunon  terms,  we  must  find 
6.000  gallons  of  new  oil  every  second  of  every 
minute  to  every  hour  of  every  day  Just  to 
keep  up  with  today's  demand. 
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To  meet  the  ever  increasing  demands  of 
our  national  ecoromy  and  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  ovir  national  defense,  we  must 
do  even  better  than  this.  Percentage  deple- 
tion helps  accomplish  these  objectives  and 
the  Congress  has  wisely  held  to  its  course 
adopted  in  1926  In  the  national  interest. 


Pop«  John  XXIII— 1881-1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PKNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  4,  1963.  the  Wllkes-Bjirre 
Times-Leader  Evening  News  published 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  outstanding 
life  and  the  death  on  Monday.  June  3, 
of  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXEH.  As 
part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  this  thoughful  editorial  from 
that  paper: 

Popx   John    XXIII 

On  October  38,  1958.  there  was  a  murmur 
Of  excitement  In  the  news  department  of 
the  Times-Leader  Evening  News,  as  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  revealed  that  a  new 
Pope  had  been  elected  at  the  78th  conclave 
of  the  College  of  Cardln.als  in  Rome  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Plus  XII. 

Between  the  time  the  wl;ilte  smoke  sig- 
naled the  election  of  the  262d  supreme  pon- 
tiff of  the  univesral  church  and  his  appear- 
ance on  the  balcony  of  the  Basilica  for  the 
tradtlonal  announcement,  there  was  lively 
speculation  about  his  identity. 

When  the  pro-de€ui  of  the  college  an- 
nounced the  new  Pope  was  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Lord  Cardinal  Angelo  Giuseppe  Ron- 
calll.  the  disclosure  drew  blank  expressions. 
as  members  of  the  staff  scurried  to  the  li- 
brary to  find  out  who  he  was.  Tliere  was 
no  file  on  him.  The  only  thing  available 
was  his  photo  In  a  routine  release  of  the 
Associated  Press,  revealing  he  was  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Venice. 

Nobody  had  heard  of  this  churchman  who 
suddenly  emerged  as  John  XXin,  the  new 
spiritual  leader  of  a  half  billion  Rconan 
Catholics,  although  it  later  developed  he 
had  been  an  intimate  of  three  Popes,  a 
noted  diplomat  and  educator  who  started 
life  as  a  farm  boy  in  the  North  of  Italy  and. 
during  the  First  World  War.  served  as  a 
private  and  later  as  a  chaplain  In  the  Italian 
Army. 

So  the  talk  started  to  make  the  rotinds 
that  he  was  to  be  an  "Interim"  Pope  because 
the  college  had  been  unable  to  agree  on  an- 
other candidate.  The  fact  that  he  was  76 
tended  to  lend  a  note  of  credence  to  this 
conclusion. 

But  time  was  to  prove  how  wrong  the 
speculation  was  about  the  new  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  Patrlach  of  the  West.  The  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  true  to  Its  vows,  had  se- 
lected one  of  its  own  thought  best  equipped 
to  serve  as  t^e  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth. 
The  general  public,  not  familiar  with  his 
qualifications  and  background,  had  mis- 
Interpreted  the  significance  of  the  choice 
completely.  This  warm,  humble,  and  com- 
passionate son  of  a  village  farmhand,  one 
of  13  children,  incidentally,  turned  out  to 
be  the  right  choice  for  the  vacant  post. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  so  little  was  ex- 
pected of  him  that  the  world  was  taken  by 
Biu-prise  at  the  pace  he  set  from  the  outset. 
Due  to  his  familiarity  with  the  operations  ot 
the  Vatican,  there  was  no  lost  motion. 


In  the  first  month  of  his  reign,  the  Vati- 
can naachlnery  was  ninnlng  smoothly,  in 
the  second  month,  he  created  33  new  Cardi- 
nals at  his  first  Consistory.  Ten  days  later, 
he  spent  his  first  Christmas  as  Pope,  visiting 
Inmates  of  Rome  Jails,  offering  them  com- 
fort and  hope  and  providing  the  world  with 
Its  first  real  insight  into  his  character — a 
dedicated  friend  of  the  downtrodden  who 
sought  to  Invest  the  Papacy  with  a  deep 
sense  of  humanity  and  a  vigorous  leader 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions  as  well 
as  a  zealous  churchman  who  told  the  people 
of  Venice  when  he  assumed  his  duties  there 
in   1953: 

"Don't  look  at  your  Patriarch  as  a  poli- 
tician or  diplomat:  look  at  him  as  the  serv- 
ant of  God." 

There  followed  his  announcement  of  his 
Intention  to  summon  an  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil which  opened  In  Rome  last  October  and 
now  is  in  a  state  of  suspension  because  of 
his  death.  But  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
his  successor  wUl  authorize  the  resumption 
of  the  sessions  and  carry  out  the  program 
which  has  for  Its  high  purpose  the  paving  of 
the  way  for  a  reunion  of  the  forces  of  Chris- 
tendom In  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in 
history  for  religion  as  well  as  for  freedom. 
This  well  may  be  his  monument. 

In  three  subsequent  consistories,  he  cre- 
ated 25  additional  cardinals,  bringing  the 
college  to  a  record  total  of  87.  He  issued 
eight  encyclicals  which  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion among  peoples  of  all  faiths.  Between 
times,  this  tireless  worker  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard presided  at  canonisation  and  beatifica- 
tion ceremonies,  made  contacts  with  the 
Communists,  healed  wounds  that  had  caused 
distress  for  centuries,  initiated  a  numbet  of 
moves  to  modemiae  the  ancient  chiirch  he 
headed,  and,  above  all,  crusaded  for  peace 
with  Jxistice  for  all. 

Pope  John  was  stoutly  orthodox  In  his 
Catholicism.  But  obviously  he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  stress  this  by  holding  himself 
and  his  office  austere  and  aloof.  Nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  innovate  or  to  break  with  tra- 
dition. 

Not  all  his  cluuiges  were  liberalizing.  Many 
reforms  were.  In  fact,  a  retvirn  to  older  and 
largely  forgotten  ways.  In  this  respect,  he 
showed  an  abiding  concern  for  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  exalted  poet  he  held. 

This  sincere  man  of  God  did  not  forget  that 
his  position  gave  him  a  rare  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  world  as  an  advocate  of  order, 
ot  sound  morality.  His  pronouncements  were 
a  powerful  force  for  good  in  an  age  that 
desperately  needed  such  counsel  and  influ- 
ence. 

Rarely  has  there  been  the  activity  in  the 
Vatican  as  the  past  4  years  and  7  montlis 
witnessed.  Pope  John  was  a  human  dynamo, 
a  tireless  worker.  Perhaps  it  was  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  so  little  time  to  do  so  many 
things  that  motivated  him.  Even  on  his 
deathbed,  he  worked  and  prayed  until  he  had 
to  bow  to  the  inevitable.  As  the  late  Mayor 
Daniel  L.  Hart  said  atx)ut  his  own  service,  it 
wasn't  the  time  Pope  John  spent  on  the  job 
that  mattered,  but  wtiat  he  accomplished 
while  there.  The  imp)rlnt  of  his  spiritual  life 
on  the  world  was  great,  his  pontificate  fruit- 
ful. 

Perhaps  nothing  became  him  or  touched 
people  of  all  faiths  nxire  than  his  serenity. 
piety,  and  patience  in  the  throes  of  death 
when  he  dedicated  his  sufferings  to  hu- 
manity. 

And  when  he  realized  his  days  were  num- 
bered, he  reeignied  himself  to  the  divine  will. 
'My  bags  are  pcuJced.'  he  told  members  of 
the  Papal  hoiisehold.    "I  am  ready  to  go" 

Ozve  can  almost  hear  the  answer  from  the 
Master  he  served  with  such  fidelity  and 
distinctloci : 

"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

While  the  world  mourns  the  passing  of  this 
Pope  of  good  will,  1ft  will  find  a  measure  ot 
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comfort  in  hts  accomplisfaments  which  will 
live  after  him.  He  has  Itft  a  lasMng  im^ffint. 
but  it  is  too  early  for  xu  to  assign  him  a 
lasting  imprint,  but  It  is  too  early  for  us  to 
assign  him  a  place  in  history.  Future  gen- 
erations will  have  the  answer  to  tbat.  It  is 
most  regrettable  he  did  not  hare  another  6 
years. 


Freedom  of   Radio-TV  in  Jeopardy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  TLLXiOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Dancey  for  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  of  June  5,  1963,  entiUed  "Freedom 
of  Radio-TV  In  Jeopardy?"  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Fkxsdom  OT  Radio-TV  in  Jkopardt? 

Newton  Minow,  it  was  revealed  yesterday, 
suggested  In  his  letter  of  resignation  that  the 
PCC  be  abolished  and  replaced  with  a  single 
Administrator. 

The  move  to  create  a  CEar  over  television 
and  radio  is  typical  of  the  legacy  tliat  the 
retiring  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion Chairman  left — increasing  governmen- 
tal control  of  radio  and  TV. 

His  legacy  to  American  broadcasting  In- 
cludes the  first  instance  whereby  this  Fed- 
eral Gtoverrunent  has  taken  away  the  license 
of  a  station  on  the  basis  of  programing,  and 
thus  establishes  decisively  the  new  relation- 
ship between  all  broadcasters  and  the  Fed- 
eral admlnistraUon.  Admittedly  this  was  a 
flagrant  case. 

It  further  Includes,  at  the  same  session,  an 
official  act  outlawing  "option  time"  in  the 
network  relationship  with  its  affiliates.  This 
act  makes  It  imposslfile  to  "pin  down"  local 
stations  for  blocks  of  time  by  a  netwrk  con- 
tract: it  is  a  blow  for  freedom  of  local  sta- 
tions on  the  siirf  acse. 

Unfortunately,  what  nobody  seems  to  men- 
tion as  they  take  such  action  is  that  this 
practice  does  not  exist  in  a  total  vacuum, 
but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  complex 
relationship  between  netwotts  and  local 
stations,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  result- 
ing financlaJ  structure  of  Ijoth. 

When  you  knock  option  privileges  out, 
that  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  exclusive  action. 
That  act  Is  bound  to  have  a  profound  effect 
in  other  areas  of  the  total  system.  However, 
it  seems  axiomatic  in  poUtlcs  and  govern- 
ment never  to  look  at  the  ooasequences  be- 
yond the  one  simple  result  that  sounds  good. 
The  assurance  of  some  plaee  to  display  a 
show,  whether  it  Is  all-day  coverage  of  an 
astronaut's  filght.  or  a  key  documenUry,  or 
a  new  enterUinment  effcxt  U  obviously  a 
part  of  the  abUlty  of  a  network  to  make  the 
initial  investment  Involved  in  creating  such 
a  show. 

When  a  network  must  go  Into  the  costly 
staffing  on  a  "will  wait"  t>asU  for  such  a 
thing  as  Cooper's  flight — or  mxist  make  the 
Investment  in  a  new  "pilot"  program — with- 
out any  idea  how  many  stations  will  broad- 
cast the  result,  it  is  bound  to  have  an  effect 
on  the  network's  capabilities. 

Imposing  financial  uncertainties  and  limi- 
tations of  this  sort  U  hardly  calculated  to 
Improve  network  programing  or  potential — 
whereas  any  '■boon"  that  may  be  Involved  to 
the  local  stations  offers  no  sig^ilficant  op- 
portunity to  develop  programing  of  the  same 
leveL 


As  for  its  total  effect  on  programing,  it 
simply  makes  program  selection  more  cold- 
blooded and  tends  to  eliminate  any  owall 
balancing  effect,  t>ecause  the  station  Is  put 
In  the  position.  In  fact,  now  of  "going  for 
the  buck" — that  Lb,  selling  any  available  time 
to  the  highest  bidder.  regSLrdless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  programing. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  is  geing  to 
Improve  things — except  for  the  station  own- 
ers. The  public?  Not  that  we  can  see. 
Quite  the  opposite. 

However,  to  weaken  the  networks  and 
strengthen  the  station  owner  is  to  pvt  more 
control  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  who 
depend  entirely  on  a  Federal  licease  to 
ojjerate. 

And  this  comes,  slmtiltaneously,  with  the 
first  radio  station  owner  being  slapped  down 
and  his  license  taken  away  by  the  PCC  on 
programing  grounds. 

We  have  all  seen  program  practices  where 
we  have  a  tendency  to  say:  "Somebody 
ought  to  stop  them  from  doing  that." 

But  when  Uncle  Sam  starts  Juggling  the 
license  to  exist  on  the  basis  of  the  program, 
and  there  are  no  longer  any  mechanical  and 
measurable  standards  which  protect  the  man 
who  sticks  to  them — only  the  "Judgment" 
of  the  FCC  on  his  programing,  what  hap- 
pens? 

Whether  encouraged  or  not,  you  automati- 
cally set  up  a  situation  in  which  owners  are 
Impelled  to  try  to  please  the  present  political 
administration  in  Washington.  You  put 
such  a  club  over  their  heads  that  they  will 
shrink  from  programs  that  are  free  and 
critical,  and  wUl  Jump  at  broadcasting  the 
political  propaganda  of  the  powers  in  Wash- 
ington. 

This  is  inescapable. 

We  had  definite  signs  both  of  the  fear  and 
the  f avmlng  before  the  actual  overt  act  with 
which  Mr.  Minow  bowed  out.  Now  we  have 
had  the  act  itself,  and  Minow  replaced  by  a 
man  described  as  "twice  as  tough." 

Thus,  American  broadcasting  has  become 
a  political  captive. 

The  llcerxse  system  left  a  basic  freedom 
as  long  as  It  did  not  apply  to  programing 
itself. 

Now,  the  freedom  o*  a  major  media  for 
communication  to  the  U.S.  public  is  com- 
pletely gone,  except  in  form. 

This  is  wrong.  It  is  also  deadly  dangerous. 
And  what  is  most  dangerous  of  all  is  the 
calm,  quiet,  unnoticed  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  accomplished,  and  the  qtiiet  way 
that  freedom  is  dying  without  public  at- 
tention or  realization — without  even  a 
scream  from  the  victims.  Just  an  almost  in- 
audible whimper. 

C.  L.  Dakcet. 


Proposed  Increase  in  Taxes  o«  the 
Domestic  Petroleam  Indastry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    KKW    BCXZICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10, 1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  pro- 
pose an  Increase  in  taxes  on  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  at  approximately  $280  million 
annually,  or  $175  million  annually.  Both 
figures  have  officially  been  offered. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
seeks  to  accelerate  industrial  activity 
to  provide  for  an  expanding  economy. 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  the  rationale 
In  these  proposals.  I  can  reach  no  con- 
clusion other  than  that  an  in^^ease  in 
taxes  paid  by  oil  will  retard  that  indus- 
try's growth. 

Were  taxes  on  oil  and  gas  production 
to  be  increased  on  the  order  of  $280  mil- 
lion annually,  or  $175  million,  or  even  $75 
million,  it  would  appear  evident  that  the 
industry's  exp<inditures  for  a  year  would 
be  decreased  by  a  like  amount.  Trans- 
lating the  Treasury's  first  estimate  into 
capital  for  di-illing  operations,  it  could 
mean  5,000  fewer  well  completions.  In 
terms  of  additions  to  crude  oil  reserves, 
assuming  the  industry  would  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  past  5  years,  we  would 
fall  to  develop  some  half  billion  barrels 
of  new  oil  in  a  single  year  of  reduced 
drilling  activity. 

Of  course,  with  a  cutback  of  $280  mil- 
lion in  capital  realization  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry, not  all  the  reduction  in  activity 
would  be  in  the  area  of  oil  well  drilling. 
There  would  be  fewer  gas  wells,  service 
wells,  secondary  operations,  and  a  gen- 
eral retraction  in  all  phases  of  drilling- 
production  activity.  However,  the  illus- 
tration I  have  offered  serves  to  bring 
into  focus  the  magnitude  of  the  proposal 
to  increase  oil  prxxiuction  taxes. 

There  is  another  detrimental  aspect  to 
the  proposed  tax  increase.  I  refer  now 
to  exploratory,  or  wildcat  drilling. 

In  this  department,  also,  there  would 
be  a  retardation  of  activity.  A  large 
number  of  exploratory  wells,  in  some 
Indeterminate  number,  would  not  be 
drilled  in  the  search  for  new  oilfields. 
Yet  it  is  these  year-by-year  discoveries 
which  provide  the  industry  with  its  de- 
velopment drilling  programs. 

In  this  area  the  sulverse  effect  would 
be  cumulative. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico— 
although  we  are  rich  in  mineral  re- 
sources— over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
value  of  all  minerals  produced  is  rep- 
resented by  petroleum. 

I  would  be  most  reluctant  to  witness 
a  further  decline  in  exploration  or  de- 
velopment of  the  petroleum  resources 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Yet,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  would 
be  inevitable  under  the  proposed  tax 
program. 

Oil,  as  an  industry,  enjojrs  a  history 
of  progress  since  its  founding  in  Penn^ 
sylvanla  in  1859.  The  unusual  hazards 
it  faces  in  exploration  for  new  reserves 
has  been  recognized  by  realistic  tax 
measures.  Since  1926,  the  depletion 
factor  has  been  a  part  of  its  tax  struc- 
ture. This  has  served  as  a  needed 
stimulant  to  offset  the  hazards  to  capital 
expenditures. 

Prior  to  1926  discovery  depletion  was 
the  method  used  to  recognize  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  wasting  asset  high- 
risk  oil  and  gas  producing  industry. 
However,  due  to  the  highly  complex  na- 
ture of  this  method— percentage  deple- 
tion was  adopted.  Now  through  the 
back  door,  the  Treasury  is  seeking  to 
make  basic  changes  In  the  industry's 
longstanding  tax  structure  which  wotild 
be  tantamount  to  a  cut  in  the  oil  and 
gas  depletion  rate  of  vip  to  one-third. 
Under  the  guise  of  correcting  "claimed" 
defects  in  the  application  of  existing 
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tax  provisions  In  the  natural  resources 
area,  the  President  and  the  Treasury 
Department  has  recommended  four  spe- 
cific changes  which  would — 

First.  Require  a  carry  forward  of  In- 
tangible deductions  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  net  Income  from  a  mineral 
property  in  succeeding  years  upon  which 
the  50-percent  limitation  is  based. 

Second.  Revoke  the  taxpayers  option 
to  c<»nbine  several  mineral  interests  into 
one  property. 

Third.  Tax  gains  on  sales  of  mineral 
properties  at  ordinary  income  rates  in- 
stead of  capital-gain  rates  to  the  extent 
of  drilling,  and  depletion  deductions  (up 
to  cost  basis)  taken  after  1963. 

Fourth.  Revise  the  tax  treatment  of 
foreign    exploration    and    development 

costs. 

While  each  of  these  recommendations 
would  adversely  affect  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers. I  particularly  wish  to  point  out 
the  harm  that  would  be  done  to  small 
Independent  producers  If  recommenda- 
tion No.  3 — the  so-called  recoupment 
provision  were  enacted.  Under  present 
law.  any  taxable  gain  realized  upon  the 
sale  of  mineral  properties  held  for  more 
than  6  months  is  taxed  at  capital-gains 
rates.  The  proposed  change  would  re- 
quire that  gains  realized  after  1963  be 
taxed  as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent 
of  deductions  taken  after  1963  for  deple- 
tion (up  to  depletable  basis)  and  drill- 
ing costs.  In  other  words,  any  profit 
realized  from  the  sale  of  a  mineral  prop- 
erty after  1963  would  first  be  considered 
recovery  of  prior  depletion  and  drilling 
deductions  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
stored to  ordinary  taxable  income. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  all  sales  of 
mineral  properties  are  made  by  small 
independent  producers,  the  full  Impact 
of  this  proposal,  which  TreasuiT  states 
will  pick  up  S50  million  each  year,  would 
fall  on  those  taxpayers  least  able  to 
absorb  this  increased  tax  burden.  These 
smaDer  companies  which  discover  many, 
many  new  oilfields  are  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  growth  and  most  always 
reinvest  the  bulk  of  their  available  cash 
from  the  sale  of  such  properties  in  the 
further  search  for  and  development  of 
new  properties.  Relatively  few  indepen- 
dent producers  who  sell  part  or  all  of 
their  properties  qiilt  the  business;  but 
rather  they  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
to  pay  their  taxes,  retire  their  Indebted- 
ness and  use  what  Is  left  over  to  start 
in  again.  The  adoption  of  this  partic- 
ular proposal  would  severely  limit  the 
encouragement  of  smaller  companies  and 
Individual  operators  to  remain  a  vital  and 
effective  part  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  force  out 
of  the  oil  business  these  small,  yet  vitally 
needed  Independent  producers  who  find 
and  develop  new  oilfields  and  take  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  such  fields  to 
keep  on  looking  for  additional  new  oil 
reserves. 

This  proposal  as  well  as  all  of  the  other 
Treasury  regulations  which  adversely 
affect  oil  and  gas  producers  should  be 
rejected. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  industry* 
requires  the  same  tax  framework  today 
as  it  has  throughout  its  history — and 
for  the  same  reasons — that  have  pro- 
vided for  progress  in  the  past. 


Restraint  of  Trade 
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Mr.  RUMSFBUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  May  27  Issue  of  Barron's 
points  out  another  Inconsistency  in  the 
policy  of  this  administration — in  this  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  trade. 

Despite  the  words  of  the  President,  as 
quoted  in  the  editorial,  that  "the  free 
market  Is  a  more  efficient  decision- 
maker than  even  the  wisest  central 
planning  body,"  our  Government  con- 
tinues to  practice  controls  and  enter  Into 
international  commodity  agreements 
which  seem  to  result  In  higher  prices  to 
the  consimiers  of  America.  The  un- 
fortunate results  of  the  sugar  agreement 
is  a  case  In  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Rkstraint  of  Trade:  A  Note  on  the  Vices  or 
GOVZaNMENT  Caetels 

It  Is  well  to  remind  ourselves  from  time 
to  time  of  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  market  system.  The 
system  rests  on  freedom  of  consumer  choice, 
the  profit  motive,  and  vigorous  competition 
for  the  buyer's  dollar.  By  relying  on  these 
spontaneous  economic  forces,  we  secure  these 
benefits;  (a)  Our  system  tends  automatic- 
ally to  produce  the  kinds  of  goods  that  con- 
sumers want  In  the  relative  quantities  In 
which  people  want  them;  (b)  the  S3rstem 
tends  automatically  to  mlmtmlze  waste.  If 
one  producer  Is  making  a  product  Ineffi- 
ciently, another  wUl  see  an  <^portunlty  for 
profit  by  making  the  product  at  a  lower  cost; 
(c)  the  system  encourages  Innovation  and 
technological  change  •  •  *.  I  regard  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  the  free 
market  as  a  cardinal  objective  of  this  or  any 
administration's  policies. 

The  passage  would  do  credit  to  Barrt 
Golowater.  or.  for  that  matter.  Adam  Smith. 
The  speaker,  however,  happened  to  be  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  who  paid  this  hand- 
some tribute  to  the  virtues  of  free  enterprise 
before  a  surprised  and  delighted  group  of 
business  magazine  editors  and  publishers  last 
September.  At  the  time  the  President's  elo- 
quent statement  of  principles  failed  to  charm 
one  member  of  the  audience,  who.  during  the 
press  conference  that  followed.  Inquired  as 
to  how  it  squared  with  administration  poli- 
cies, notably  in  the  area  of  farm  price  sup- 
ports and  international  commodity  agree- 
ments. The  simple  question  elicited  a  long 
and  complicated  answer,  the  gist  of  which 
was  that  restraints  on  supply  and  demand 
are  sometimes  a  painful  necessity.  "There 
are.  of  course,  limitations  on  the  free 
market." 

In  Washington  last  week  the  lawmakers 
and  administrators  were  busily  proving  the 
point.  Despite  the  stunning  results  of  the 
wheat  referendum.  In  which  those  who  grow 
the  grain  voted  to  rid  their  land  of  Federal 
control*,  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire. 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  White  House,  took 
steps  to  strip  them  of  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. On  Capitol  Hill,  meanwhile,  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  a  treaty  designed  to  restrict  im- 
ports and  thus  to  "stabilize"  the  price  of 
coffee.  Both  moves,  of  course,  were  made  In 
"the  national  interest."  a  convenient  phrase 
which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Here  It 
was  designed  to  cloak  what  Is  tantamount  to 
blackmail  of  the  Nation's  farmers  and  extor- 
tion from  consumers.  Whether  done  at 
home  or  abroad,  by  one  government  or  many, 
price  fixing  is  a  dirty  business. 


By  rejecting  the  administration's  carrot- 
and-stlck  proposals — high  price  supports 
coupled  with  strict  marketing  quotas — U.S. 
wheat  farmers  have  sought  to  regain  their 
economic  freedom.  However,  in  selling 
abrocul.  as  the  White  House  lost  no  time  re- 
minding them  last  week,  they  remain  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.  Under  Ita  terms  10  exporting 
countries  (Including  the  United  States)  and 
36  Importers  have  pledged  to  buy  and  sell  the 
grain  only  within  a  stipulated  price  range, 
which  fixes  a  celling  of  roughly  91.90  and  a 
floor  of  $1.60  per  bushel  of  high-grade  wheat 
In  Kansas  City.  Within  48  hours  after  the 
referendum.  President  Kennedy  signed  an 
Executive  order  granting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  broad  authority  "to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  Import  or  export  of  wheat  or 
wheat  flour  and  to  issue  such  rules  or  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  necessary  "  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  Wheat  Agreement.  Secretary 
Freeman,  in  turn,  reportedly  Is  mulling  over 
several  possible  schemes,  all  of  which,  one 
way  or  another,  would  create  a  Government 
monopoly  and  slam  the  door  to  the  world 
market  on  the  domestic  wheatgrower 

In  view  of  the  snail's  pace  at  which  bu- 
reaucracy customarily  proceeds,  such  a  burst 
of  activity  seems  suspiciously  hasty.  The 
new  deal  In  wheat,  after  all,  will  not  take  ef- 
fect until  next  May.  when  the  winter  crop 
heads  for  market.  What  the  price  will  be  at 
that  time,  nobody  can  safely  predict.  (On 
Friday  wheat  for  delivery  in  July  1964  sold  In 
Kansas  City  at  $1  62  per  bushel,  or  roughly  a 
dlhie  above  the  IWA  minimum.) .  Hence  the 
official  explanation  of  the  high-level  maneu- 
vers— to  prevent  "dumping" — scarcely  rings 
true.  Other  observers,  notably  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  flatly  label 
them  "scare  tactics."  aimed  at  intimidating 
the  wheat  fanner  and.  well  In  advance  of  the 
next  referendum  a  year  hence,  showing  him 
the  error  of  hla  ways. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  then,  price  fixing  has 
led  all  too  easily  to  coercion.  In  coffee  it 
smacks  of  undiluted  highway  robbery.  For 
the  new  International  Coffee  Agreement  com- 
mits the  Importing  nations  (of  which  the 
United  States  Is  first  and  foremost)  to  con- 
trol the  available  supply,  both  by  limiting 
Imports  from  nonslgnatory  countries  and 
by  requiring  that  certificates  of  origin  ac- 
company shipments  from  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Coupled  with  export  quotas, 
these  measures,  say  their  advocates,  will 
"stabilize"  the  price  of  coffee  at  around  pres- 
ent levels.  Its  critics,  contrariwise,  argue 
that  the  pact  inevitably  will  pxish  prices  up. 
Either  way.  the  consumer  will  suffer.  For 
both  sides  Ignore  the  fact  that  coffee  today 
Is  historically  high.  According  to  global  ex- 
p>erts.  a  sensible  price  for  the  brew,  at  which 
supply  and  demand  might  balance,  would 
be  36  cents  j)er  pound,  or  36  percent  below 
the  current  market.  In  an  undiplomatic 
moment  last  winter.  Lincoln  Gordon.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  lashed  out  at  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  low  coffee  prices,  somehow 
engineered  by  the  damn  Yanquls.  lay  at  the 
root  of  Rlo's  woes.  Specifically,  he  pointed 
out  that  In  1962  Brazil's  terms  of  trade  (1  e.. 
the  prices  of  what  It  sold  compared  to  those 
of  what  It  bought)  were  more  favorable 
than  In  3  out  of  every  4  years  since  1920. 
Nonetheless,  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
U.S.  coffee  drinker,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer, henceforth  must  support  Brazil  In 
the  style  to  which  It  has  become  accustomed. 
To  some  lawmakers,  of  course,  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  Is  no  more  than  Just.  Th« 
United  States,  so  Senator  Hdbert  Hdmphret 
said  recently.  Is  a  rich  country  which,  "ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion," must  be  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
financial  burdena  of  Its  poorer  neighbors. 
The  Senator's  point  Is  well-taken.  However, 
one  may  fairly  wonder  whether  he  has  made 
a  case  for  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, or  against  the  graduated  Income  tax. 
For  wherever  It  has  been  tried,  global  price- 
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fixing  has  had  the  most  unfortunate  results. 
Thus,  previous  efforta  to  "stabilize"  the  price 
of  coffee  have  cost  Brazil  nearly  half  of  Its 
market,  kept  the  country  deeply  In  thrall  to 
a  single  cash  crop  and  occasionally  driven 
It  bankrupt.  Moreover,  global  cartels  have 
led  everywhere  to  a  breakdown  of  law  and 
order.  Brazilian  and  Colombian  coffees  long 
have  been  exported  Illegally.  A  large  contra- 
band trade  In  Ohanlan  cocoa  has  sprung  up 
In  the  wake  of  export  taxes.  Even  In  law- 
abiding  Europe,  the  smuggling  of  butter 
from  Holland  to  Belgium  Is  big  business.  If 
Mr.  Freeman  should  pursue  his  plan  to 
monopolize  the  export  of  American  wheat, 
truckloads  of  bootleg  grain  will  undoubtedly 
find  their  way  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  In 
sum.  government  Interference  with  the  free- 
dom to  buy  and  sell  Is  worse  than  Immoral; 
It  breeds  crime. 

"The  free  market  Is  not  only  a  more 
efficient  decision  maker  than  even  the 
wisest  central  planning  body,  but  even  more 
Important,  the  free  market  keeps  economic 
power  widely  dispersed.  It  thus  Is  a  vital 
underpinning  of  our  democratic  system." 
President  Kennedy's  words  were  true  last  fall. 
They  remain  true  today. 


they  approved  my  courage  to  stand  up  for 
what  I  believe  in." 

Retirement  from  active  politics  brought 
fortune  to  the  former  Postmaster  General  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Export 
Co.  Honorary  degrees  and  decorations  from 
foreign  governments  and  all  kinds  of  kudos 
were  showered  upon  him. 

Jim  Farley,  throughout  ^Is  long  career, 
has  been  noted  for  his  knack  of  remember- 
ing names  and  using  them.  Explaining  this, 
he  once  wrote,  "A  sincere  conviction  In  your 
own  cause  leads  you  to  value  each  person  you 
talk  to.  and  that  value  heli>s  Identify  him  to 
you." 

In  so  stating.  Mr.  Farley  was  revealing  more 
of  himself  than  he  may  have  realized. 


Jim  Farley  at  75 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  old 
friend  of  Jim  Parley's,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  Include  in  today's  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Trib- 
une of  Wednesday.  May  29,  1963.  as  well 
as  a  feature  article  from  the  Scranton 
Times  of  Friday,  June  7,  1963.  on  the 
occasion  of  his  75th  birthday  anniver- 
sary. I  am  sure  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  a  multitude  of  longtime  friends  and 
associates  when  I  wish  Jim  Farley  many 
more  birthdays.  The  articles  follow: 
(FYom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  May  29, 
1963] 
Jn<   Farlct  at  76 

James  A.  Farley  will  observe  his  75th  birth- 
day anniversary  on  Thursday. 

Jim  Farley  Is  something  of  a  Democratic 
right  bower.  He  has  no  political  organiza- 
tion as  such,  but  his  political  Influence  Is  far 
from  Inconsequential.  He  shuns  the  role  of 
older  statesman,  preferring  the  honest  title 
of  politician. 

A  backer  of  Senator  Ltndon  Johnson  at 
the  1960  Democratic  National  Convention  In 
Los  Angeles.  Farley  aimed  most  of  his  weap- 
onry at  Adlal  Stevenson,  saying,  for  example, 
that  to  send  Stevenson  to  negotiate  with 
Khrushchev  would  be  like  sending  the  cab- 
bage patch  to  the  goat."  And  he  also  warned 
against  a  Kennedy  stampede. 

Himself  a  moderate  conservative,  Farley 
has  been  able  to  serve  the  New  Deal  without 
mental  reservations,  and  to  support  the  Fair 
Deal  and  the  New  Frontier.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  wily  politician  Is  not  a  man  of 
principle  and  Independence.  He  refused  to 
go  along  with  a  third  term  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  served  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission and  strongly  urged  Its  governmental 
reforms. 

Jim  Farley's  own  account  of  the  1940 
Democratic  convention  In  Chicago,  where  he 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency,  ends  with 
these  proud  words:  "As  I  went  through  the 
hall  there  were  cheers  on  every  hand.  The 
crowd  knew  they  were  cheering  a  loser,  but 


series  of  concessions  embodied  In  secret 
agreements  which  are  plagiilng  the  world's 
children  with  blood,  death,  and  fears."  It 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Mr.  Farley  has  not 
forgiven  his  old  boss.  But  by  virtue  of  his 
break  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  txirned  75,  the  former  Democratic 
national  chairman  has  become  an  elder 
statesman.  He  may  not  be  of  the  same 
stature  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Harry  Truman, 
and  Dwight  Elsenhower,  for  they  enjoy  a 
special  status  as  former  Presidents,  but  75- 
year-old  Jim  Farley's  pronouncements  still 
carry  respect  when  they  have  to  do  with  na- 
tional affairs  or  politics. 


[From    the   Scranton    (Pa.)    Times.   June   7, 

1963] 

Jim    Farley 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  occasions 
when  he  passed  through  the  city  on  an  auto- 
mobile trip  to  some  other  point,  James  A. 
Farley,  former  Democratic  national  chair- 
man and  Postmaster  General,  has  not  spent 
any  time  In  Scranton  since  he  paid  the  city 
a  flying  visit  in  July  1936.  As  pohUcal 
writer  on  the  news  side  of  this  newspaper, 
I  Interviewed  Mr.  Farley  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  here  only  long  enough  to  have  din- 
ner at  Hotel  Jermyn  and  then  make  a  hur- 
ried departure  for  Sky  Top  In  the  Poconos 
for  a  reunion  with  Mrs.  Farley  and  their 
daughter,  Betty,  then  13,  who  was  at  Camp 
Tegawltha.  near  Tobyhanna.  Three  years 
previously,  on  August  13,  1933,  Mr.  Farley 
had  been  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
Irish  Day  celebration  held  at  Rocky  Glen 
Park.  Mr.  Farley's  two  visits  to  this  area  are 
brought  to  mind  by  the  fact  that  he  has  Just 
turned  75.  He  celebrated  his  birthday  on 
Memorial  Day  and  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches reported  that  he  Is  as  alert  and  ac- 
tive as  ever,  with  his  Interest  In  politics 
undiminished.  As  board  chairman  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Export  Corp..  Mr.  Parley  last  year 
traveled  more  than  63,000  miles,  46.000  of 
them  by  air.  "I  spent  nearly  106  hours  In 
the  air.  attended  98  dinners,  and  78  business 
luncheons."  the  noted  political  leader  of  the 
New  Deal  era  told  the  Associated  Press.  Mr. 
Parley  Is  meticulous  about  keeping  records 
of  almost  everything.  However,  he  has  a 
card-Index  memory,  especially  for  names  and 
faces.  For  years  Mr.  Farley  was  the  favorite 
whipping  boy  of  enemies  of  the  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  administration.  He  lost  that  role 
when  he  broke  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third 
term  Issue  In  1940.  Almost  overnight  Farley 
became  the  hero  of  the  Roosevelt-haters. 

Big  Jim  Parley,  often  described  as  a  car- 
toonist's delight  was  a  kingmaker  In  his  day 
and  earned  the  rating  of  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  successful  politicians.  And  that 
leads  to  the  question  of  how  he  views  the 
political  situation  today:  He  says  that 
nothing  he  can  see  at  present  would  lead 
him  to  think  that  President  Kennedy  will 
not  be  elected  to  a  second  term.  "I  think 
he  has  handled  the  situation  well.  I  can 
visualize  him  going  down  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents,"  he  declared  when  asked 
about  President  Kennedy's  1964  chances. 
Mr.  Farley  also  believes  that  at  the  present 
time  the  nomination  of  New  York  Gov.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  by  the  Republicans  Is  a  sure 
thing.  Of  the  man  he  did  so  much  to  put  in 
the  White  House,  Franklin  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Farley  says:  "If  he  hadn't  run  for  the  third 
term  he  would  have  gone  down  In  history  as 
America's  greatest  President.  The  accom- 
plishments of  his  first  two  terms  were  the 
greatest  ever  made  by  an  American  Presi- 
dent," he  stated.  Mr.  Farley  unhesitatingly 
blamed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  third  and  fourth 
terms  for  many  of  the  Ills  plaguing 
the  world  today.  "Those  terms  brought  a 
great  mind,  but  one  worn  by  the  weight  of 
years  and  the  cares  of  state,  to  the  all-Im- 
portant conferences  of  Teheran  and  Yalta. 
We  had  a  worn  leader  dividing  the  world  In  a 
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Mr.  CASETX".  Mr.  SpeaJter.  the  whole 
covmtry  has  been  lookirig  to  the  soap 
and  detergent  industry  for  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  detergents  which  foam 
up  in  our  water  supply  systems.  The 
soap  companies  have  tieen  working  for 
a  number  of  years  with  their  suppliers 
on  a  costly  research  project  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Members  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress, concerned  about  Uie  problem,  have 
introduced  bills  hopintj  to  expedite  a 
solution.  The  House  Govenunent  Oper- 
ations Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Power,  chair- 
manned  by  our  colleag-ae  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Representative  Robert 
E.  Jones,  is  conducting  a  carefully  con- 
sidered series  of  hearings  aimed  at  gain- 
ing some  perspective  o.i  this  whole  water 
pollution  problem,  of  which  detergents 
are  a  small  but  dramatic  evidence. 

As  many  of  you  raay  have  read  In 
this  morning's  impers,  a  breakthrough 
has  been  achieved.  I  am  proud  to  call 
to  your  attention  th^at  an  answer  has 
been  found  in  the  petroleum  industry. 
A  company  in  my  district.  Continen- 
tal Oil  Co..  today  announced  two  multi- 
million-dollar plant?;  already  fully  con- 
tracted for  and  under  construction 
which  will  by  this  time  next  year  he 
ready  to  deliver  a  new  soft  detergent 
chemical. 

For  the  laf.t  several  years,  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  nec'jssary  base  chemical 
for  househc>ld  detergents  has  totaled 
450  million  ix)unds.  This  has  been  sell- 
ing for  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

Continental  Oil's  discovery  will  be 
available  to  the  sc«ap  and  detergent  in- 
dustry for  about  tJie  same  price.  Con- 
tinental's new  prcx^ess  should  make  it 
possible  for  the  household  detergent 
manufacturers  to  provide  the  housewife 
with  a  sui)erior  product  at  little  or  no 
increase  ir.  price. 

The  total  market  for  the  new  soft 
product  should  be  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  million  aiuiually. 

I  know  that  Jie  people  of  America 
will  appreciate  tliis  latest  contribution  to 
better  living  from  the  oil  industry. 


Ill 
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I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, advising  him  of  Continental  Oil 
Go's  breakthrough.  I  should  like  to 
introduce  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord 
a  copy  of  this  letter. 

CONTININTAl.   On.    Co.. 
Houston  1.  Tex.,  June  3, 1963. 
Hon.  Anthony  C¥txBExzzz. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.   Washington.  DC. 
Dbab  Mm.  Cklcbkxzzk:  We  are  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  you  with  regard  to  plans 
which  Continental  Oil  Co.  ha«  to  produce  raw 
materials  for  detergent  manufacture  which 
are  biologically  "eoft."' 

On  M&j  15.  IMS.  Continental's  boaxd  of 
directors  approved  a  capital  expenditure  of 
more  than  $7  million  for  the  construction 
of  new  conversion  of  present  facilities  to  pro- 
duce ••Nalkylene"  detergent  alkylate.  This 
new  material  la  a  straight-chain  prodiict 
which,  when  converted  Into  the  finished  de- 
tergent, la  blodegradeable.  It  la  expected 
that  these  facUltlea  will  be  completed  early 
in  the  summer  of  1064  and  that  substantial 
quantities  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  de- 
tergent manufacturers  by  September  of  1964. 
These  manufacturers  then  will  have  for  the* 
flrat  time  a  commercial  product  for  the 
formulation  and  process  development  neces- 
■ary  to  provide  satisfactory  end-use  ma- 
terials. 

In  addition  to  the  "Nalkylene"  alkylate 
plant.  Continental  Oil  has  been  producing 
"Alfol"  detergent  alcohols  for  over  a  year  at 
a  910  million  plant.  "Alfol"  alcohols  derived 
from  petroleum  sources,  provide  a  raw  ma- 
terial which  when  sulfated,  ethoxylated.  or 
ethozylated  and  sulfated  produces  blending 
components  for  liquid  detergents  which  are 
also  blodegradeable.  This  la  In  contrast  to 
currently  used  alkyl  phenol  types. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  re- 
spond to  recently  voiced  accusations  that  the 
Soap  and  Detergent  Association  and  sev- 
eral large  detergent  manufacturers  have  been 
delaying  the  Introduction  of  new  product! 
designed  to  overcome  the  "detergent"  prob- 
lem. On  the  contrary,  as  a  supplier  we  have 
been  continuously  encouraged  to  rush  the 
development  of  our  "Nalkylene"  and  "Alfol" 
materials.  Continental  Oil  Itself  has  ex- 
pended upward  of  $6  million  In  research 
on  the  two  types  of  products  described  and 
will  have  Invested  nearly  $20  million  In  fa- 
cilities designed  specifically  to  produce  new 
detergent  raw  materials  which  can  alleviate 
the  Industry's  share  of  the  water-pollution 
problem.  E>ue  to  the  highly  competitive 
nature  of  this  Industry  both  in  the  finished 
household  product  area  as  well  as  In  the  raw 
materials  axippUer  area  much  of  the  very 
substantial  progress  made  has  not  become 
known  generally. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  assure 
you  that  both  segments  of  the  Indxistry  are 
Indeed  making  major  efforts  to  solve  the  wa- 
ter pollution  problem  In  a  voluntary  fash- 
ion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

X.  R.  Bajcke. 


Tourism  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  <:*■  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    KABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  LANKFXDRD.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I  read  in  the 


May  issue  of  the  Message  Register,  pub- 
lished by  the  Chesapeake  b  Potomac 
Telephone  Co..  of  Maryland,  an  article 
entitled  "Our  State  Government"  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  tourist  division 
of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  created  the  de- 
partment' of  economic  development  In 
1959,  and  one  of  Its  primary  objectives 
was  to  develop  the  Maryland  tourist  busi- 
ness. In  these  past  2'2  years.  Maryland 
has  had  considerable  success  in  this  en- 
deavor. Visitors  to  the  Maryland  State 
House  alone  has  jumped  from  70.000  in 
1959  to  over  110.000  In  1962.  These  vis- 
itors came  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  from  37  foreign  countries. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  editor 
of  the  Message  Register,  Joseph  H.  Crom- 
well, and  members  of  the  staff  of  that 
newspaper  for  printing  this  revealing  ar- 
ticle, and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  this  article  in  the 
Rscord: 
Ovn  Statx  GovxawMKNT.    the  Roi  k  or  the 

TotTRisT   DivisiOH    or   the   Maitlano    De- 

FAETMEKT  OF  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  OKE 

or  A  Sesixs  or  Non-Pautisan  Arttcles  on 

THE     OFBUTTON     or     Ot'H     OOVEWNMENT     IN 

Mastxand 

Maryland  Is  now  In  the  tourist  promotion 
business.  But  this  Is  not  a  unique  situation. 
So  Is  the  US.  Oovernment.  virtually  every 
State  In  the  Union  and  most  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

In  1959.  when  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes  created 
the  Dep«tftment  of  Economic  Development, 
one  of  the  tasks  he  assigned  the  new  agenogr 
was  to  develop  Maryland's  tourist  business. 
A  division  of  Ttourlst  Development  and  Pub- 
licity was  set  up  and  a  program  of  advertis- 
ing, publicity  and  promotion  was  undertaken. 
In  the  past  3>^  years,  the  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  headed  by  George 
W  Hubley.  Jr  .  has  experienced  considerable 
success  In  attracting  tourists  to  Maryland. 
Mr.  Hubley  points  out  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Maryland  State  House  alone 
has  Jumped  from  70,000  In  1959  to  over 
110,000  In  19«2.  These  visitors,  he  said, 
came  from  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
from  37  foreign  countries. 

Gilbert  A.  Crandall.  the  head  of  the  tovirlst 
promotion  division  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic development,  says  that  &£aryland  has 
a  sound  economic  reason  for  developing 
tourism.  He  points  out  that  tourism  Is 
big  business  and  that  tourists  bring  new 
money  to  o\ir  State. 

MANT    TOUaiST    ATTaACTlONS 

Mr.  Crandall  stresses  the  fact  that  Mary- 
land has  a  great 'many  tourist  attractions, 
but  that  the  general  public,  particularly 
outside  of  our  borders,  are  not  aware  of 
them.  For  this  reason,  the  departnient  of 
economic  development  has  been  advertising 
and  publicizing  Maryland  In  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  through  other  media.  Just 
recently,  Redbook  Magazine.  In  Its  May  Issue, 
carried  a  travel  story  on  Maryland  titled 
"The  Delightsome  Land."  In  April,  Argosy 
Magazine  carried  an  article.  "Travel  the 
Southern  Highways."  which  recommended 
Its  readers  to  visit  Maryland.  Dodge  Motors 
Magazine  will  devote  the  June  Issue  to 
Annapolis. 

Recently  the  department  of  economic 
development  advertised  Maryland  in  a 
teacher's  magazine.  As  a  result,  nearly  3.000 
Inquiries  were  received  from  teachers  frona 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  department  of  economic  development 
produces  several  publications  for  travelers  to 
answer  the  thousands  of  requests  that  are 
received  each  month  for  this  type  of  Infor- 
mation.    One  of  these  publications,  "Mary- 


land at  a  Glance."  has  this   to  say  about 
Maryland : 

~  'Maryland,  the  Star -Spangled  Banner 
State.'  Is  a  land  of  delightful  contradictions 
It  Is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  country 
(settled  In  1634):  yet  tt  houses  some  of  the 
most  Important  developments  of  the  space 
age.  It  still  has  huge  areas  that  are  wholly 
rural  with  only  a  few  slgru  of  human  occu- 
pation: yet  it  Is  a  center  of  great  Industrial 
development  that  includes  the  world's  largest 
steel  mill.  It's  one  of  the  smallest  States: 
yet  It  has  one  of  the  largest  areas  of  water 
This  means  all  kinds,  too — salt  water  of  the 
Atlantic:  from  salt  to  brackish  In  Its  Inland 
sea,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  fresh  water  lakes. 

It  Is  a  Southern  State — but  It  has  fine 
winter  sports.  It  offers  vacation  resorts  by 
the  sea  or  In  the  mountains,  the  distance 
between  being  less  than  200  miles." 

TO  BE  REPKESENTCO  AT  1964  rAIK 

When  the  New  York  World's  Pair  opens 
in  AprU  1964.  Maryland  will  be  represented 
with  a  pavilion  that  will  feature  a  fine  res- 
taurant serving  crabs,  oysters,  fish,  and 
chicken.  A  magnificent  display  of  Mary- 
land's attractions  will  Include  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  writing  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  Participation  In  the 
World's  Pair  Is  expected  to  attract  thousands 
of  vlsltors'to  this  SUte. 
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Tb«  Future  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  United  Nations  was  faced  with  a 
complex  problem  of  financing  its  efforts, 
the  American  people,  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives In  this  augxist  body,  voted  to 
grant  a  reprieve  to  the  organization. 
The  financial  assistance  which  was 
granted  last  year,  however,  served  only 
to  delay  the  inevitable  and  the  showdown 
approaches  once  again. 

It  Is  accompanied  by  an  even  more 
complex  problem — financing  of  all  future 
United  Nations  operations.  In  the  press, 
much  is  being  said  on  what  should  be 
done.  The  views  are  as  diverse  as  the 
writers  and  quite  frequently,  are  but  po- 
litical exposes.  I  Include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  this  past  week  In  the 
Catskill  Dally  Mall,  of  New  York,  and 
which  approaches  the  matter  objectively. 
In  assessing  the  likely  action  of  the  na- 
tions currently  in  arrears  on  their  pay- 
ments, it  has  isolated  the  issue  which 
will,  I  bebeve,  determine  the  future  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization  as  a  guardian 
of  world  peace,  a  question  which  bears 
the  reflection  of  each  of  us:  Will  com- 
monsense  dictate  that  the  voting  rights 
of  those  nations  who  are  remiss  in  their 
obligations  be  denied  when  they  come 
due  next  year?  The  editorial  reads  as 
follows : 

MONET  rOR  THE  UJT. 

The  United  Nations  Is  sometimes  criticized 
as  an  expense  to  our  coxintry.  This  criticism 
has  been  sharpened  by  the  fact  that  some 
members  are  free  riders,  iMhlndhand  on 
their  dues.  Both  points  deserve  consldera- 
Uon. 

As  many  as  83  nations  have  fallen  behind 
In  paying  dues.    That  number  defaulted  on 


the  special  Issue  of  the  Congo  peacekeeping 
operation,  and  67  on  the  Middle  East  U.N. 
force.     Russia  heads  the  list  of   nonpayers. 

There  Is  a  possible  penalty.  Any  nation 
a  years  In  arrears  may  lose  Its  vote  In  the 
General  Assembly.  The  suggestion  that  this 
rule  might  be  enforced  has  made  some  re- 
calcltranU  hurry  to  pay  up,  just  as  the 
threat  of  repossession  gets  money  out  of  a 
defaulting  car  buyer,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
Lebanon,  Hungary  and  (hold  yoiir  hat!) 
Cuba  are  now  all  paid  up.  Prance,  the  great 
defaulter  after  Russia,  hints  that  It  will  meet 
Its  obligations  In  1964.  Even  chaotic  Haiti 
is  desperately  raising  the  small  sum  required 
to  keep  Its  membership  going. 

If  these  continued  defaults  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  U.N..  should  we  make  up  the 
difference  to  keep  the  organization  going? 
The  cost  Is  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
Last  year  we  paid  out  $235  million,  only  half 
the  cost  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  and  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  defense 
budget. 

In  return,  we  get  a  chance  to  sell  our  views 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  The  U.N.  forum 
is  so  valuable  that  If  Russia  really  feared  ex- 
pulsion for  nonpayment.  It  probably  would 
decide  to  pay  up.  Its  deadline  Is  January  1, 
1964.    That  date  Is  one  to  watch. 


Unspoiled  by  Man 

EXTIINSION  OP  REMARBCS 
or 

.  HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Wolff, 
Jr.,  a  reporter-photographer  for  the  Abi- 
lene (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  is  a  man 
with  a  keen  Interest  in  the  Texas  out- 
doors. Recently,  he  was  with  a  group 
from  the  Texas  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation when  they  visited  Guadalupe 
Mountain  Ranch  in  west  Texas  to  see 
an  area  which  I  hope  will  someday  soon 
take  its  place  among  the  national  park- 
lands  of  the  United  States. 

His  story  on  the  Guadalupe  area  ap- 
peared in  the  Abilene  Reporter-News  of 
May  19.  I  believe  it  has  something  of 
vadue  for  all  of  my  colleagues  who  share 
his  love  for  the  out  of  doors. 

Guadalupe  Area  Unspoiled  bt  Man 
(By  Henry  Wolff,  Jr.) 
Guadalupe  Mountain  Ranch. — Spanish 
conqulstadores  riding  north  from  Mexico  In 
the  ISOO's  must  have  experienced  many  of 
the  same  Inquisitive  thoughts  of  modern 
day  travelers  as  they  approtwih  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountain  Range. 

Traveling  by  the  scenic  range,  one  cannot 
help  but  wonder  how  El  Capltan,  the  point 
of  the  wedge:  Guadalupe  Peak,  the  highest 
point  In  Texas:  and  numerous  other  peaks 
and  interesting  canyons  would  appear  on 
closer  Inspection. 

TVxlay.  the  average  tourist  most  often  does 
not  get  a  chance  to  Inspect  these  Impressive 
displays  at  close  range.  However,  If  a  pro- 
posal of  Congre«sman  at  Large  Joe  Pool  be- 
comes reality,  many  future  tourists  through 
this  area  of  Texas  will  get  an  opportunity 
to  share  Its  beauty  and  outdoor  recreation 
possibilities. 

OVEB    8,000    rEET 

Rugged  El  Capltan  rises  to  8,200  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  has  an  Impressive  sheer  face 
and  Is  visible  for  over  60  miles.  Guadalupe 
Peak,  dlrecUy  nwth  of  El  Capltan.  is  8,751 


feet    hlgli.      Near    Guadalupe    Peak    Is   Pine 
Top  Mountain,  8,362  feet. 

Guadalupe  Moxintaln  an4  part  of  nearby 
McEClttrlck  Canyon  are  on  acreage  of  the 
71,790-acre  Guadalupe  Mountcdn  Ranch 
owned  by  J.  O.  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Abilene.  A 
portion  of  the  canyon  was  owned  by  Wallace 
Pratt,  a  noted  geologUt.  who  gave  approx- 
imately 6.000  acres  to  the  National  Park 
Service  In  March  of  1961.  The  Park  Service 
has  exjrfalned  that  becavise  tiie  area^  rela- 
tively small.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  do 
more  than  gjve  protection  at  this  time. 

At  the  time  Pratt  made  his  gift  to  the 
Nation,  he  commented,  "If  the  public  Is  to 
enjoy  anything  like  a  full  measure  of  the 
grandeur  and  scenic  beauty  of  McKlttrlck 
Canyon  and  the  surrounding  Guadalupe 
Mountain,  the  limits  of  the  new  national 
park  must  be  extended  to  Include  these  pri- 
vately ov?ned  lands." 

At  the  present  time  the  area  is  unspoiled 
by  man.  Population  Is  sccu-ce  and  those  who 
live  on  the  land  take  a  great  pride  In  lU 
beauty.  When  hiking  up  McKlttrlck  Can- 
yon, Hunter  will  often  stop  to  pick  up 
a  gum  wrapper  or  other  litter  that  some 
careless  visitor  has  left  behind.  He  Is  care- 
ful to  leave  behind  only  that  which  will 
return  to  the  earth  easily. 

It  Is  currently  a  good  hike  over  rock  and 
through  stream  to  view  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  canyon.  It  has  a  stream  which  lazily 
travels  some  4  mUes  through  the  cut  In  the 
mountains  before  vanishing  underground. 
Trout  swim  In  the  cool,  clear  water.  On 
each  Bide  of  the  stream,  mountains  often  rise 
to  nearly  6,000  feet.  The  canyon  itself  U 
a  rich  musexun  of  living  plantllfe,  ranging 
from  cacti  and  other  desert  vegetation  to 
ponderoea  and  other  pine,  more  often  seen 
outside  the  State. 

To  get  a  highland  view  of  Guadalupe  Peak 
and  El  Capltan,  one  can  ride  a  horse  or  mule 
up  the  rocky,  twisting,  and  narrow  trail  that 
leads  to  the  top  of  Pine  Top  Mountain,  nearly 
3,000  feet  above  Prljole,  the  ranch  headqiiar- 
ters  The  view  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten 
for  those  few  who  get  an  opportunity  to 
venture  this  far  Into  the  mountain  range. 
The  State's  only  herd  of  wild  elk  roams  this 
area  Though  the  elk  and  trout  were  not 
around  when  Mescalero  Apaches  Inhabited 
the  region,  the  rest  has  not  changed.  The 
beauty  which  they  knew  has  been  slightly 
marred  only  by  mans  fences  and  roads. 
wander  to  legends 
With  a  strong  mountain  breeze  rustling 
the  pines,  man  can  today  stand  on  Pine  Top 
viewing  the  two  more  noted  peaks  before 
him  and  quickly  find  himself  leaving 
thoughts  of  today  behind  while  letting  his 
mind  wander  into  legend  and  lore. 

While  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  was  Governor  of 
New  Mexico,  he  says  he  found  a  document  In 
SanU  Pe  describing  how  a  converted  Indian 
conducted  a  party  of  Spaniards  to  a  rich  gold 
deposit  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains.  It  is  said  that  Geronlmo 
leader'  of  the  Apaches,  used  to  say  that  the 
richest  gold  mines  In  the  world  Uy  hidden 
in  the  Guadalupes.  In  the  IBSO's.  Ben  Sub- 
lett.  a  prospector  from  Odessa,  used  to  ven- 
ture Into  a  cave  somewhere  on  the  mountain 
and  return  with  nuggets. 

Today,  the  mountains  might  not  offer  man 
what  some  of  the  legends  say  they  did  In 
years  gone  by,  but  they  can  stlU  offer  him 
a  chance  to  get  away  from  crowded  civiliza- 
tion for  a  closer  look  at  nature.  They  are 
located  in  what  is  already  an  area  with  con- 
siderable tourist  Interest.  New  Mexico's 
White  City,  located  within  a  few  miles  of 
Carlsbad  Caverns  and  20  miles  from  Carlsbad. 
U  only  some  25  miles.  El  Paso  with  Its  gate- 
way to  Mexico  Is  less  than  a  2-hour  drive. 

Though  pleased  to  look  at  her  beauty  to- 
day. tourUts  with  that  desire  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  miist  travel  through  on  their  way 
to  other  spots  of  Interest  feeling  somewhat 
deprived  of  having  a  more  Intimate  contact 
with  the  majestic  mountain  range. 


House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTEN53ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVAMTXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  Introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  know  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate IxKly  Is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record: 

Stanford.  Calif., 

May  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress, 
331  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood  :  Enclosed  please 
find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  by  the  Stanford 
Area    Young    Republicans    endorsing    your 
resolution  creating  a  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.     We  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  In  securing  approval  of  the  resolution 
and  hope  that  our  action  will  be  a  help. 
Sincerely, 
p.  James  Sensenbrennex,  Jr., 
(For    Barbara    A.    Westerlund,    Presi- 
dent, Stanford  Area  Young  Repub-  . 
llcans.) 

Stanford,  CALir.. 

May  14.  1963. 

Hon.  Howard  W.  Smpth. 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Committee 

on  Rules.  House  of  Representatives.  1101 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNCREssitAN  Smtth  :  Enclosed  please 

find  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 

Stanford  Area  Young  Republicans  ExecuUv* 
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Board  endorsing  Congressman  Flood's  pro- 
posal for  a  Houae  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, which  to  currently  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rulee. 

It  la  our  hope  that  the  Rules  Commltta* 
will  speedily  consider  and  approve  the  resolu- 
tion, giving  the  entire  House  a  chance  to  act 
ou  the  meacure. 
Sincerely, 

Stakpokd  Akea  Touno 

RsrUBUCAMS, 

P.  Jambs  Sensenbrenneb,  Jr., 
(For  Barbara  A.  WesterlUnd.  President.) 

BCBOLUnOI* 

Whereas  the  VS.  Oovernment  has  not 
given  all  the  aid  and  comfort  It  could  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia; 
and 

Whereas  significant  governmental  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  those  enslaved  by 
Russian  domination  will  be  regarded  as  a 
symbol  that  the  greatest  of  democracies,  the 
United  States  of  America,  sUll  gives  hope 
and  encouragement  to  those  peoples  desir- 
ing democracy  In  their  own  land  but  are 
unable  to  achieve  same  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Russian  arms;  and 

Whereas  Congressman  Danibl  J.  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania  has  Introduced  a  resolution 
creating  a  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  on  Captive  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  said  resolution  Is  ciirrently  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Rules  Committee;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Stanford  Area  Toung  Re- 
publicans Executive  Board  In  meeting  as- 
■smbled  this  14th  day  of  May.  1963.  that  w« 
urfe  the  House  of  Representatives  to  speedily 
adopt  Congressman  Flood's  resolution  cre- 
ating a  Committee  on  Captive  Nations;  be 
It  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  quickly  consider  and  approve 
Bald  resolution  for  action  by  the  full  House; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Danul  J.  Flood,  Con- 
greaman  Howabd  W.  SMrrH.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  and  Congressman 
J.  Abthtjb  YotJNCER  Of  San  Mateo  County, 
and  that  a  copy  be  released  to  the  Stanford 
Dally. 

Barbara  A.  Wbbtxrlund. 
President.    Stanford     Area    Toung    Re- 
publicans. 

Mat  21,  1963. 
Hon.   HowABO  W.  SMrrH. 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House    Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Cokgbbssman  SMrrH:  On  behalf  of 
our  organization  (or  a  group  of  citizens  un- 
dersigned below)  we  urge  you  to  submit  the 
Flood  Resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by 
your  committee  and  ask  you  to  give  it  your 
favorable  consideration.  Such  a  committee 
on  captive  nations  Is  vitally  Important  both 
for  our  Oovernment  and  the  American  peo- 
ple at  large.  While  Communist  Russia  has 
been  deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of 
national  liberation  In  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as 
a  Nation,  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the 
enslaved  and  captive  non-Russian  nations 
which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 

A  special  committee  on  captive  nations 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowl- 
edge and  Information  on  the  plight  of  captive 
nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  Government  In  carrying  out 
Us  foreign  policy. 

We     strongly     urge     you.      Congressman 
SMrrH,  to  give  your  full  and  qualified  sup- 
port to  the  Flood  Resolution  In  your  Rules 
Committee.     Thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Kltsiah. 

President. 
Natalie  Matz. 

Secretary. 


XjKMAlKlAtt    CONCBXSS    COMMnTEE. 

or    AMEBICA. 

Passaic,  NJ. 
Hon    HowABO  W.  Smtth. 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee. 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dbab  Congbkssman  SMrrn :  On  behalf  of 
oxu  organization  (or  a  group  of  citizens  un- 
dersigned below)  we  urge  you  to  submit  the 
Flood  Resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by 
your  committee  and  ask  you  to  give  It  your 
favorable  consideration.  Such  a  committee 
on  captive  nations  Is  vitally  Important  both 
for  our  Oovernment  and  the  American 
people  at  large.  While  Communist  Russia 
has  been  deceitfully  championing  the  cause 
of  national  Ilt>eratlon  In  Africa  and  Asia, 
we  as  a  Nation,  are  not  doing  much  to  help 
the  enslaved  and  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tions which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness 
of   the   Soviet   totalitarian    empire. 

A  special  committee  on  captive  nations 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  would  be- 
come a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased 
knowledge  and  Information  on  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations,  which  knowledge  will 
be  of  vl'al  Importance  to  our  Government 
In  carrying  out  Its  foreign  policy. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congressman 
Smith,  to  give  your  full  and  qualified  sup- 
port to  the  Flood  Resolution  In  your  Rules 
Committee. 

Thank  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 

F.  J.  KivsiAH. 

President. 
W.   Maruzczol. 

Secretory. 

Chicago,  III., 

May  21.  1963. 
Hon  Daniel  J  Flood, 
Congressman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Flood:  I  wish  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  sent  an  Identical  letter  about  the 
Special  House  Committee  for  Captive  Na- 
tions to  the  Honorable  Congressman  Za- 
blocki  on  April  12.  1963.  and  to  the  Honor- 
able HowABD  W.  Smtth,  chairman.  House 
Rules  Committee,  on  May  20,  1963. 

Also  I  sent  letters  to  the  State  Department 
and  President  Kennedy  on  May  11.  1963.  My 
letters  express  strong  support  for  your  House 
Resolution  14. 

In  this  letter  we  can  see  many,  many  facts, 
which  necessitate  a  better  understanding  and 
make  urgent  and  essential  a  House  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MiLINKO   D.    AlEKSICH. 

North  Shobb  Vbamian 
Chaptzk.  Abmxnian  Youth 

FbAbbation  or  America. 
Danvers,  Masi  .  May  10. 1963. 

Congressman  Dskixl  J.  Flood, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Cbhcbissman:  The  North  Shore 
Vramlan  Chapter,  Armenian  Youth  Federa- 
tion of  America  Informs  you  that  a  resolu- 
tion has  been  passed  by  our  unit  supporting 
passage  of  House  Resolution  14-15  submitted 
by  you.  whlck  calls  for  the  formation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  of  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tjrrannlzed  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  in  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are.  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  Smith,  head  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  urging  him  to  release  your  res- 
olution to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and   passage. 


May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  in  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  e^ery  support  of  your 
measure. 

Bthkl  Bogbosian,  Secretary. 

Michabl  Yacjian. 

Alan  Oabdnbb. 

Hxlbn  Psasianos. 

ZOBA    Mabcosian. 

Margaret  Mekalian. 

Grecort  K    BOCHOeiAN. 


Antioo.  Wis.. 

April  26.  1963. 

Hon  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sn:  This  to  to  state  that  I  have 
written  to  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith  for 
speedy  passage  of  House  Resolution  14. 

If    possible    I    would    like    a    copy  of  the 
brochure    published    on    the    45th    anniver- 
sary of  Ukraine's  independence. 
Yours  truly, 

Ctril  Rabat. 


Aerospace  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tremendous  increase  in  Government  sup- 
port of  research  and  development,  both 
direct  or  Indirect,  has  resulted  In  numer- 
ous scientific  advances  which  will  be  of 
lasting  Importance  to  this  country  and 
to  the  world.  In  addition,  however,  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money,  far 
exceeding  the  sums  being  spent  by  pri- 
vate interests  In  the  country,  has  given 
rise  to  a  difficult  and  increasingly  im- 
portant question  as  to  the  j^olitical  and 
economic  relationship  between  private 
Industry  and  the  Federal  Government. 
.  For  the  interest  of  the  Members  of 
the  House.  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record 
the  following  column  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Darby  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  May 
29.  1963,  which,  in  quoting  a  report  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute,  suggests  that — 

A  very  large  and  Important  part  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  establishment  Is 
not  only  under  Washington's  thumb  but  Is 
also  increasingly  becoming  a  quasl-part  of 
the  Government. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Aerospace  Study— Does  Report   Dim   Hopes 
or  MmwEST? 
(By  Edwin  Darby) 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  there's  any 
comfort  for  Chicago  and  the  Midwest  in  the 
brUUant  detailed,  318-page  report  on  the 
aerospace  Industry  Just  txirned  out  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute. 

Comfort?  A  Chicago  businessman,  hung- 
ering after  a  fine,  fat  defense  contract,  might 
be  forgiven  If  he  read  Stanford's  findings  on 
the  relationship  between  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry and  the  Federal  Government  and  con- 
cluded: "Who  needs  It?" 

"Something  new  under  the  American 
sum."  Stanford  says,  summing  up  the  status 
of  the  Government-dominated  aerospace 
contractor. 

What's  new?  The  apparent  fact  that  a 
very  large  and  Important  part  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  free  enterprise  establishment  is  not  only 
under  Washington's  thumb  but  Is  also  In- 
creasingly becoming  a  quasl-part  of  the 
Government.  The  aerospace  contractor 
shares  the  credit  and  the  blame  for  the  suc- 
cess or  the  faUure  of  Government  programs 
and  policies.  He  to  accountable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  public.  He  takes  hto 
orders  from  Washington  and  he  has  "no  point 
of  appeal."  That  Is,  he  to  not  even  as  well 
off  as  the  public  utility.  At  least  the  public 
utility  to  operating  under  a  commission 
which  has  formalized  rules  of  procedure  and 
a  conunlssldn's  decision  can  be  appealed  to 
the  courts.  The  aerospace  contractor  to 
bossed  by  a  man  with  a  checkbook  and  a 
rule  book. 

MEMBERS    transformed 

Here  are  a  couple  of  comments  from  the 
Stanford  report: 

"A  major  portion  of  the  Industry  Is  not  free 
enterprise  In  the  classic  sense  of  the  term, 
and  does  not  operate  as  such.  Because  of 
its  almoet  complete  dependence  on  the  gov- 
ernment. It  seldom  takes  firm  positions  In 
opposition  to  be  government's  desires,  how- 
ever Justified.  •    •   • 

"As  applied  through  contracts,  regulations 
and  procedures  to  some  degree  transform 
the  members  of  the  aerospace  Industry  Into 
closely  controlled  agent^  of  the  government 
for  the  operation  of  'arsenato'  fort  modern 
weaponary  and  space  exploration.  The 
anomaly  is  that  aerospace  firms  are  expected 
to  act  wltlj  the  drive,  efficiency  and  flexibility 
usually  attributed  to  private  enterprise." 

As  for  results,  the  Stanford  study  holds 
that  this  "remarkable"  blend  of  government 
and  Industry  has  achieved  success  of  which 
the  Nation  may  be  proud.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  report  Is  devoted  to  means  by  which  In- 
dustry and  government.  Jointly  and  sepa- 
rately, may  take  steps  to  preserve  the  "essen- 
tial cr-atlve  ability  of  the  working  relation- 
ship." 

As  noted,  the  discussion  contains  little 
that  would  encourage  the  Midwest  In  Its 
hopes  of  nailing  down  contraets  for  either 
aerospace  research  or  hardware  production. 

The  Industry,  after  surviving  violent  pe- 
riods of  ups  and  downs  and  change,  to  matur- 
ing, solidifying  along  already  established 
lines. 

Stanford  acknowledges  that  pressure  Is 
mounting  for  "more  general  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  contracts"  and  also  for  more 
emphasto  on  widely  comp)etltWe  awarding  of 
contracts. 

But  It  also  finds  that  "noihlag  has  really 
been  accomplished  In  diffusing  the  geo- 
graphical peaks  of  prime  contract  awards. 
A  spot  study  of  the  subcontracting  patterns 
of  eight  prime  facilities  revealed  only  an 
enhancement  of  prime  contract  concentra- 
tions." 

USE  what's  IIWIII 

Unfortunately  It  to  becoming  Increasingly 
difficult  to  change  the  pattern.  Once  the 
concentration  to  establtohed.  poMtlcal,  social 
and  economic  reasons  make  it  difficult  to 
change  the  pattern.  That  to.  the  community 
to  dependent  on  the  contrasts. 

Then  there's  the  question  of  who  can  do 
the  best  work  at  the  least  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Rather  naturally,  the  outfit  that's 
already  dotng  similar  work.  Or  as  the  Stan- 
ford study  puts  It:  "The  highly  specialized 
nature  of  (aerospace  activities)  tends  to 
commit  the  government  to  continuing  use  of 
available  company  facilities  or  capabilities 
for  economic  reasons." 

Another  trend  that  certainly  makes  for 
concentration:  "The  complexity  of  systems 
and  the  lessening  number  under  develop- 
ment to  encouraging  a  new  kind  of  specialist 
In  Industry — a  few  firais,  some  old-timers 
and  some  new,  skUled  as  weapons  systems 
Integrators.  Other  contractors  may  find 
themselves  more  frequently  as  tecun  mem- 
bers and  subcontractors  than  as  team  lead- 
ers or  prime  contractors." 


Stanford  Research  has  turned  out  318 
pages  of  very  valuable  facts,  opinions  and 
thoughtrprovoklng  questions.  It  to  possible 
that  Improvements  wlU  flow  from  It,  not 
only  In  such  basics  as  the  politico-economic 
relationship  between  the  aerospace  Industry 
and  the  Federal  Government,  but  also  In  such 
problem  areas  as  the  centralization  con- 
tracts. 

The  report  Indicates  that  the  Midwest  to 
on  the  right  track  when  It  pute  a  priority 
on  research  capability.  The  means  used  to 
create  the  present  aerospace  Industry,  the 
report  notes,  has  been  the  "tremendous  In- 
creases In  Government  support  of  research 
and  development." 


Into  a  TJS.  lottery  and  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people.  Why  can't  we 
show  the  same  Intelligence  and  sound 
judgment  as  our  Latin  American  friends? 
A  national  lottery  in  this  country  can 
not  only  strike  a  lethal  blow  at  organized 
crime  but  pump  into  our  Treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  income 
which  can  be  used  to  cut  taxes  and  re- 
duce our  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  isn't  it  time  that  we 
stopped  being  reckless  and  careless  with 
the  tax  and  revenue  advantages  offered 
by  a  national  lottery? 


Government  Lotteries  of  ChUe,  Colombia,     PoUce  Sgt.  Edwin  Adolphtoc,  of  Hawaii, 
Co»la  Rica,  and  Ecaador  Winner  of  Medal  of  Merit  for  Valor, 

Sets  Example  for  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  acquaint  the  Members  of 
this  House  with  additional  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  where  gambling  is  re- 
spected and  treated  as  recreation  and  re- 
laxation. Out  of  a  total  of  77  foreign 
countries  where  Government-run  lot- 
teries are  legal  and  proper,  none  are  as 
foolish  as  we  are  in  refusing  to  recognize 
and  capitalize  on  the  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

Chile  operates  two  national  lotteries. 
Last  year,  the  gross  annual  receipts  came 
to  over  $201/4  million  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernment received  over  $3  million.  Most 
of  the  moneys  were  earmarked  and  used 
for  support  of  colleges,  public  health 
service,  children's  welfare  program,  hos- 
pital construction.  Red  Cross,  and  other 
charitable  purposes. 

Colombia  is  a  small  and  poor  country, 
yet  it  realizes  the  worth  of  lotteries.  The 
total  gross  annual  receipts  in  1962,  came 
to  $33,360,000.  The  total  net  iilfcome  to 
the  National  Government  was  almost ^ 
$111/2  million.  These  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  the  blind  and  deafmutes.  for 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  poor,  and  the 
aged,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Costa  Rica  is  another  country  that 
realizes  that  the  natural  gambling  spirit 
of  its  people  should  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled for  the  benefit  of  its  treasury. 
Last  year,  the  gross  annual  receipts  ran 
up  to  almost  $10  million.  The  total  net 
income  to  the  Government  was  over  $3  Vt 
million.  These  funds  were  earmarked 
for  the  support  of  metal  institutions  and 
other  charitable  hospitals. 

Ecuador,  like  a  number  of  other  Span- 
ish-speaking nations,  conducts  a  Govern- 
ment lottery  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  treasury  but  rather  for  the  sup- 
port of  numerous  charities.  In  1962,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  national  lottery  of 
Ecuador  came  to  $2,900,000  of  which 
about  $906,000  was  turned  over  to  various 
charitable  groups  and  organizations.    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  could 
benefit  immeasurably  if  moneys  that  now 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  gangsters  and 
professional  gamblers  could  be  diverted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
daily  papers  are  full  of  stories  of  crimes 
and  violence  and  the  part  played  by  the 
police.  Today  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  one  policeman  out  of  the 
400,000  men  in  blue  who  has  been  award- 
ed the  Medal  of  Merit  for  Valor  by  the 
National  Police  Officers  Association  of 
America  in  a  different  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion. 

Hawaii  is  surrounded  by  beaches — 
some  perfect  for  swimming  and  surfing 
while  others  are  treacherous  with  under- 
tow that  Is  not  easily  discernible  to  the 
average  surfer  who  is  Intrigaied  with  the 
mountainous  waves  that  look  perfect  for 
surfing. 

During  the  past  7  years  Police  Sgt. 
Edwin  Adolphson  has  saved  100  persons 
from  a  watery  grave  by  his  constant  vol- 
unteer patrolling  of  the  west  side  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu.  To  carry  on  his  one- 
man  weekend  patrol  which  he  started  in 
December  1958,  Sergeant  Adolphson  has 
invested  over  $10,000  out  of  his  own  pock- 
et to  equip  his  black  sedan  with  the  latest 
In  rescue  equipment.  He  Is  especially 
busy  during  the  winter  months  tnring  to 
keep  foolhardy  surfers  out  of  the  giant 
waves.  The  sergeant,  who  will  be  47  in 
November,  remains  in  top  physical  condi- 
tion, and  dares  to  take  his  surfboard 
into  the  stormy  seas  whenever  someone 
is  in  need  of  help. 

Reporters  often  have  trouble  getting 
him  to  talk  about  his  rescues,  but  always 
find  him  willing  to  praise  the  fire  de- 
partment, the  Army  Land  Rescue  Team, 
and  the  military  and  civilian  pilots  who 
have  participated  in  rescue  missions. 

Last  December  more  than  300  persons 
attended  a  dinner  in  Sergeant  Adolph- 
son's  honor  and  presented  him  with  gifts 
and  awards  from  22  civic  and  military  or- 
ganizations. Awards  included  the  Merit 
Award,  First  Class,  the  police  depart- 
ment's highest  award,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  Loyal  Companions,  the  high- 
est civilian  award  that  can  be  made  by 
the  Army's  Pacific  Command.  He  was 
praised  for  his  achievements,  and  the 
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countless  hours  of  overtime  work  he  has 
contributed  without  any  compensation. 

Accounts  of  his  experiences  sound  like 
an  adventure  book,  according  to  "Valor", 
the  association's  magazine.  A  cash 
award  of  $250  from  the  Reader's  Digest 
Foundation  will  be  given  to  Sergeant 
Adolphson  along  with  his  Medal  of  Merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from 
Hawaii  I  am  proud  to  add  my  words  of 
congratulations  to  Sergeant  Adolphson 
for  his  work  in  saving  men's  lives,  and  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
this  account  of  his  humane  exploits,  brief 
^nd  Inadequate  as  it  may  be. 


Here  Comes  the  U.S.  Tax  Collector 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
have  agreed  that  tax  reform  is  important 
to  progress  in  South  American  countries. 
Unless  those  who  can  afford  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  government  do  pay  their 
share,  the  governments  cannot  provide 
the  services  needed,  the  educational  op- 
portunity, and  the  cooperation  with  the 
Latin  American  programs. 

A  recent  article  is  very  revealing  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Members. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Hotc  Comes  thi  U.S.  Tax  Collictor 
(By  Ed  Klester) 

Santiago,  Chile. — Latest  export  of  the 
United  States  to  this  Latin  American  Re- 
public are  nine  men  with  business  suits, 
pleasant  manners  and  sharp,  unyielding 
minds. 

They  are  tax  collectors.  These  boys  from 
the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  been 
operating  here  lor  the  last  2  years.  Their 
mission :  to  teach  their  Chilean  counterparts 
the  eecret  of  how  to  part  a  taxpayer  from 
»it«  money.  And  so  far.  to  the  despair  of 
shocked  and  reluctant  Chileans,  they  have 
been  wildly  successful. 

Since  the  Americans  came,  tax  collections 
here  have  increased  between  $30  and  $50 
million  a  year.  They  are  expected  to  Jump 
twice  that  next  year.  But  Increased  revenue 
is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  Americans 
have  helped  close  loopholes,  modernize  pro- 
cedures and  crack  down  on  chlselers.  And. 
to  the  wonder  of  all  Chile,  they  have  taken 
3  persons  to  court,  have  2  others  awaiting 
trial  and  are  Investigating  an  additional  60. 

THE    GOOD    OLD    DATS 

All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  ways  things 
used  to  be  here.  In  the  entire  country — 
in  fact.  In  all  Latin  America — no  one,  but 
no  one,  had  ever  been  tried  for  tax  fraud. 
In  whole  regions  of  Chile,  not  a  single  person 
ever  had  filed  an  income  tax  return. 

In  a  classic  case,  a  man  purchased  a 
valuable  business  property  In  Santiago,  the 
capital,  for  $300,000  In  cash.  The  trans- 
action broiight  him  to  the  attention  of 
authorities,  who  found  he  never  had  paid 
taxes.  Asked  about  It,  the  man  protested, 
"Why,  I've  never  earned  enough  money  to 
pay  taxes." 

Furthermore,  those  who  dodged  the  tax 
collectors  usually  managed  to  avoid  paying 
a  penalty.  The  law  assessed  penalties.  4nes 
and   Intereet   for  overdue   taxes — but  every 


3  years  Chile's  congress  pns«ed  a  law  "for- 
glYlng"  them. 

To  us.  revoluUonlzlng  this  taxless  paradise 
may  not  sound  very  neighborly,  but  It  Is 
actually  (according  to  the  tax  men)  being 
done  for  our  benefit.  Under  President  Ken- 
nedy's Alliance  for  Progress  program  for 
Latin  America,  the  United  SUtes  agrees  to 
give  aid  to  thoee  countries  which  show  will- 
ingness to  help  themselves 

But  Uncle  Sam  sees  no  reason  to  shell  out 
US.  taxpayers'  money  when  Latin  America's 
home-grown  taxpayers  go  scot-free.  Accord- 
ingly, to  qualify  for  funds,  a  nation  must 
first  Institute  tax  reforms.  Chile  U  the  first 
to  do  so. 

Actually,  Uncle  Sam  would  like  to  see  the 
Chileans  go  even  fxirther  Eighty  percent  of 
tax  money  here  comes  from  sales  taxes  and 
Import  dutlee — levies  which  fall  hardest  on 
people  least  able  to  p>ay.  The  United  States 
would  like  to  see  Income  tax  rates  changed 
to  squeeze  more  out  of  upper-bracket  in- 
comes. Chile's  congress  Is  now  debating 
such  a  step.  Meanwhile,  the  problem  Is  to 
collect  the  maximum  under  existing  laws. 

Says  Norman  D,  Nowak.  the  thickest,  en- 
ergetic New  Yorker  who  heads  the  nine-man 
advisory  group  In  Santiago:  "The  present 
system  would  not  seem  so  Inequitable  if  It 
were  being  properly  enforced.  The  Income 
tax  schedule  Is  not  really  so  much  below 
ours.  But  collections  have  not  been  made, 
good  administration  has  not  been  followed. 
It  may  be  that  sound  administration  Is  as 
Important  as  new  law." 

When  Nowak  first  came  here  in  1961 — at 
the  personal  request  of  Eduardo  Urzua 
Merino,  the  Chilean  director  of  Internal 
revenue,  whom  he  had  once  shepherded 
around  the  Manhattan  IRS  office — adminis- 
tration of  the  tax  laws  was  anything  but 
good. 

Taxes  were  being  withheld  from  the  wages 
of  factory  workers;  other  Chileans  were  filing 
regular  returns,  but  few  of  the  returns  were 
being  audited.  Collectors,  inspectors  and 
clerks  were  untrained. 

Underpaid  agents  held  second  Jobs — some- 
times for  the  very  persons  whose  taxes  they 
were  supposed  to  check  during  the  day. 
Most  complicated  of  all.  no  one  had  ever 
written  down  all  the  Chilean  tax  rulee. 
procedures  and  regulations  In  one  place. 
Most  agents  carried  them  around  in  their 
heads. 

Nowak  started  off  with  a  drastic  program. 
Aided  by  a  revolving  staff  of  American  spe- 
cialists plus  86  fxili-tlme  Chilean  Instructors, 
he  set  up  a  training  program,  wangled  a 
50  percent  pay  boost,  had  the  offices  redec- 
orated and  refurbished,  put  a  crash  crew  to 
work  drawing  up  a  Chilean  tax  code 

More  Important,  he  showed  the  average 
Chilean  taxpayer  that  the  agenU  meant 
business.  He  h&nd-plcked  50  men  for  an 
intelligence  division,  trained  them  In  such 
things  as  how  to  eavesdrop,  shadow  a  s\is- 
p>ect,  use  a  hidden  mike  Then — after  pass- 
ing the  word  that  Informers  would  be  re- 
warded— he  turned  them  loose  on  tax  frauds. 

BATHING    StriT    rRATTD 

Result:  The  golden  age  of  Chilean  tax- 
dodging  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  The  fraud 
team  suddenly  pounced  on  the  office  of  a 
bathing  suit  manxifacturer  and  confiscated 
its  records.  Then  they  charged  that  the  firm 
had  falsified  Invoices,  made  up  phony  pur- 
chase orders,  and  doctored  accounts  to  make 
their  profits  look  small.  They  also  made 
certain  that  the  case — first  of  its  kind  on 
the  continent — got  wide  publicity  when  It 
went  to  court. 

The  chief  of  the  division,  Jorge  Varela. 
then  let  the  word  out  that  his  office  was 
investigating  40  or  50  more  cases.  He  also 
said  auditing  would  be  Increased  fivefold — 
and  that,  in  the  U.S.  tradition,  the  agents 
would  concentrate  on  retxirns  from  the 
higher  Income  brackets. 


As  a  result  of  all  this,  there  is  today  a  new 
attitude  about  taxpaylng  In  Chile — and  It's 
one  that  most  Americans  would  recognize 
Reluctantly,  many  taxpayers  are  beginning 
to  file  returns  for  the  first  time — and  honest 
ones  at  that.  Among  the  2,800  agents,  there 
Is  a  new  zeal  and  a  new  esprit  de  corps. 
Nowak's  Job  Isn't  over,  but  he  Is  looking 
forward  to  going  home. 

"All  we  wanted  to  do  was  make  them  inde- 
pendent." he  says — "set  up  a  professional 
service  and  enable  them  to  get  the  absolute 
most  they  were  entitled  to.  That's  what 
we're  getting  In  Chile.  Boon  it'll  be  Just 
as  tough  on  tax  cheats  as  the  States." 


Operation   Yorkville,   a   Major   Force  ia 
the   Battle   Aj^ainst   Obscene   Literature 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    HEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  special  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  on  some  of  the  activities  of  a  vital 
group  which  is  leading  the  way  toward 
commiuUty  action  against  obscene 
literature.  Operation  Yorkville,  or- 
ganized Just  a  few  months  ago  in  the 
Yorkville  section  of  New  York,  has 
sparked  enthusiasm  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  that  area. 

Together  with  the  fine  work  of  the 
citizens-for-decent-literature  groups 
across  the  covmtry,  Operation  Yorkville 
has  been  effective  in  mobilizing  the  local 
communities  to  work  on  their  own  prob- 
lems in  combating  unsavory  material  on 
newsstands  and  other  outlets.  At  the 
same  time  Operation  Yorkville  has  en- 
couraged an  interest  in  the  national 
problem  and  has  been  a  leader  in  call- 
ing for  more  Federal  action  on  this  na- 
tional problem. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  group  has  en- 
dorsed two  bills  which  I  have  sponsored 
concerning  obscene  literature.  These 
are  H.R.  319,  which  is  designed  to  allow 
postal  patrons  to  protect  their  own  mail 
Ixjxes  from  unwanted  and  unsolicited 
obscene  mail,  and  H.R.  470.  which  calls 
on  the  President  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Obscene  and  Noxious  Material. 
A  summary  of  these  two  bills  will  be 
foimd  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  today. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
H.R.  319  and  related  bills  before  the 
House  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee, 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  DttlskiI. 
These  hearings  will  be  June  25,  26,  and 
27. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me.  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  work  with  the  chairmaij  because  he  is 
also  very  Interested  in  doing  all  possible 
to  control  the  traffic  In  obscene  litera- 
ture. Other  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee have  also  l>een  very  helpful  In  our 
consideration  of  this  problem. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude some  interesting  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  recent  Bulletin  of  Op- 
eration Yorkville,  Bulletin  20,  dated  May 


24,  1963.  And  I  will  conclnde  by  Includ- 
ing the  summary  of  HH.  319  and  H-R. 
470. 

PRATintNAL   OXGANIZATIONS   IN    36   STATES   JOIN 

Hands  Wtth  Opxkation  YoaKviLX.B 
In  Just  6  months  Operation  YorkvUle  has 
grown  Into  Operation  America.  Praternal  or- 
ganizations in  46  States  hare  endorsed  and 
pledged  cooperation  with  Operation  York- 
ville In  its  attempts  to  keep  obscene  litera- 
ture out  of  the  hands  of  chlldreo  by  sup- 
porting community  standards.  Many  have 
already  wired  and  sent  letters  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  voicing  their  com- 
munity standards,  and  urging  him  to  action. 
Typical  of  communications  received  at  Oper- 
ation Yorkville  headquarters:  "The  Massa- 
chusetts State  Council  does  hereby  endorse 
the  action  of  Operation  Yorkville  •  •  •  in 
requesting  President  John  P.  Kennedy  (1)  to 
send  a  message  to  Congress  calling  attention 
to  the  danger  caused  by  the  nationwide  epi- 
demic of  obscene  material  flooding  the  coun- 
try, urging  a  broad  and  continuous  Investi- 
gation and  competent  study  of  the  problem 
and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  legislation, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  bills  now 
pending;  (2)  to  Issue  a  call  to  the  nation 
for  moral  and  mental  fitness;  (3)  to  alert  the 
press  to  the  evils  of  pornography  and  to  ask 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Nation  In  estab- 
lishing decent  community  standards  as 
guldllnes  for  elected  repreeentatlves."  "Rlv- 
erton,  Cheyenne.  Sheridan.  Rock  Springs. 
Cody  and  Casper  •  •  •  Wyoming  has  been 
heard  from  and  you  can  be  assxired  of  our 
continued  support."  Prom  Virginia:  "Opera- 
tion Yorkville  is  a  courageous  and  highly 
commendable  campaign  and  merits  active 
support  •  •  •.  We  have  an  obvious  obliga- 
tion to  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  an  entire  generation  of  American 
youth  through  the  distribution  of  fiJth  for 
the  profit  of  Irresponsible  publishers."  The 
entire  Colorado  congressional  delegation  has 
been  contacted  asking  for  their  support  of 
pending  legislation. 

OBSccNrrr  is  a  national  problzm 

Wires  and  letters  urging  the  President  to 
action  on  the  flow  of  oljecene  literature  are 
converging    on    the    White    Hoiise    from    46 
States.     As  a   voter  you  have   a  right  and 
an  obligation  to  request  such  action.     The 
President  has  said  that  the  problem  of  ob- 
scenity should  be  dealt  with  locally.     The 
dealer  around  the  corner  Is  a  matter  of  local 
concern,  true.     But  when  obscenity  is  sent 
through   the  UJ3.   malls,   it  is   a  matter  of 
national  Import;  when  obscenity  Is  brought 
in  from  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  Im- 
port;  when   the   Supreme   Court  sees  fit  to 
review  a  c«»t  (Roth  v.  1/-S.,  1967)  and  define 
obscenity,  it  most  certainly  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  national  Import.     If  the  Nation  Is  to 
be   concerned   with   the  physical  fltneea  of 
our  youth.  It  must  first  look  to  the  mental 
and  moral  fiber  of  that  youth.     Mental  fit- 
ness must  precede  phyaloal  fitness.     A  gen- 
eration which  is  swallowing   huge   doses  of 
obscene  poison,  and  thus  becoming  obsessed 
with  sex  and  perversion,  cannot  be  mentally 
alert,  able,  and  fit.     Obscenity  Is.  therefore. 
a  national  problem  and  must  be  dealt  with 
nationally  as  well   as  locally.     It  must  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  the  most  Important 
elected  oflSclal  of  the  NaUon,  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

OPERATION     TO«KVIU.K     8TOEII8     BKINO     DXAIXB 
PUUNT    TO    NATIONAl.    JOT7RNAI. 

Two  Operation  YorkvUle  articles  (Mar.  23 
and  Apr.  13)  In  America,  a  national  Journal 
of  opinl<Mi,  brought  letters  to  the  editor  from 
Arkansas,  Ocrforado.  and  ca»leago. 

Prom  a  dealer  In  Chicago  oemae  these  re- 
marks: "I  have  been  reading  with  Interest 
your  reporU  on  Operation  YorkvUle.  I 
should  like  to  present  the  magazine  vendor's 
Bide  of  the  problem  •  •   •  I  had  a  nile  of 


thtimb  yean  ago  that  I  followed.  I  would 
not  put  any  magazine  on  my  rack  that  I 
would  not  leave  at  home  In  my  living  room 
*  *  *.  We  had  to  return  10  to  16  percent  of 
the  material  that  was  sent.  Today,  with  the 
flood  of  pornographic  sttiff  that  we  get.  we 
have  to  return  60  to  60  percent  •  •  •.  The 
magazine  biislnese  Is  strictly  a  push  busi- 
ness. We  have  no  control  over  what  Is  sent 
to  us.  We  must  take  It  cw  leave  It.  We 
then  have  to  go  through  every  bundle  and 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad  •  •  •.  Why 
don't  we  buy  from  another  distributor?  Be- 
cause there  Isn't  any.  In  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, magazine  dlBtrlbutlon  is  a  monopoly. 
So  you  can  see  what  a  problem  it  Is  to  keep 
a  clean  magazine  rack." 

Prom  a  woman  In  Arkansas:  "Cheers  for 
Operation  Yorkville  and  cheers  for  America 
for  publishing  an  account  of  constructive 
action." 

A  man  In  Denver  had  this  to  say:  "Splen- 
did and  considerate.  Youi  wonderfully  il- 
luminating remarks  about  'prurient  Inter- 
est.' New  York  Is  to  be  envied  and  Opera- 
tion Yorkville  parents  sincerely  admired  on 
all  three  counts:  For  being  rightly  concerned 
about  the  danger  of  pornography,  for  their 
courage  In  taking  public  action,  and  espe- 
cially •  •  •  for  their  use  of  the  Roth  verstis 
United  States  definition." 

OPERATION  HAWTHORNE  GETS  UNDEEWAT 

An  Operation  Yorkville  team  traveled  to 
Hawthorne.  N.Y.,  Thxu-sday.  May  9.  to  help 
Operation  Hawthorne  get  underway.  Among 
the  civic,  educational,  and  religious  groups 
represented  at  the  meeting  were:  The  Haw- 
thorne Police  Department,  the  Hawthorne 
Plre  Company,  the  Hawthorne  Elementary 
School  Parent-Teachers  Association,  the 
Columbus  Avenue  PTA,  Westlake  Junior  High 
and  High  Schools,  the  Rotary  Club,  Lions 
Club,  Board  of  the  Town  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Mount  Pleasant  School  District  No.  1,  lead- 
ers of  the  Boy  ScouU.  Cub  Scouts,  and  GHrl 
ScouU,  American  Legion  and  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary,  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  the  Hawthorne 
Reformed  Church.  Holy  Roeary  School,  and 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization. 

Operation  Oceanslde  and  Oi>eratlon  Larch- 
mont  are  successfully  at  work:  Operation 
Yorkville  meetings  were  held  last  week  In 
SUten  Island,  North  Plalnfield,  N.J..  and 
with  the  New  York  Rotary.  Meetings  are 
scheduled  for  coming  weeks  in  Brooklyn. 
Queens  VUlage,  and  the  Bronx. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  New  York  at  their 
May  16  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  President: 

"Letter  going  forward  today  expresaing 
our  concern  about  the  pornography  reaching 
our  children.  May  we  request  you  as  our 
Chief  Executive  to  protect  oui  children  from 
this  grave  danger.  We  promise  our  com- 
plete support." 

KXCrriNO     MEETING     IN     NDTLET.     N-J. 

Mr.  James  P.  Foley,  chairman  at  the  Nutley 
Decent  Literature  Campaign  conducted  an 
exciting  meeting  in  the  Nutley  High  School 
auditorium.  May  16.  This  group  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  WUllam  P.  RUey,  of  the  New 
York  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  and  by 
Mrs.  Doris  Townsend  and  Mrs.  Mildred  Cronln 
of  Operation  Yorkville.  Those  attending 
signed  a  wire  to  the  President  and  sent  cards 
urging  action. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  SIGNATURES  ON  PETITIONS  TO 
COMMISSIONER 

To  date,  20.000  signatures  have  been  re- 
ceived on  "Petitions  of  Gratitude"  to  Police 
Commissioner  Michael  J.  Murphy  fcx-  the 
recent  police  raids  on  obscenity  distributors 
In  Queens  and  dealers  In  Times  Square. 

ll.T.    LAW    WILL    BRING    OBSCRNITT    PirBLlSHERS 
INTO  THE  OFKH 

Late  in  AprU,  Governor  RockefeUer  signed 


Into  law  a  bill  which  the  District  AttcMTieys 
Association  siild  will  "help  considerably  In 
enforcing  the  laws  on  obecenlty."  The  law, 
which  goes  Into  effect  on  September  1,  will 
require  the  rame  and  address  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  appear  In  every  publication  "which 
Is  so  compowid  or  Illustrated  as  a  whole  to 
be  devoted  to  the  description  or  the  portrayal 
of  bondage,  sadism,  masochism,  or  other 
sexual  perversion,  or  to  the  explolUtlon  of 
sex  or  nudity."  Governor  Rockefeller  said 
the  piupose  of  the  law  is  to  expose  "all  those 
responsible  f>r  the  publication  of  materials 
which  are  cibscene  or  offensive  to  public 
morals."  Su:ih  exposure,  he  said,  wUl  make 
it  possible  lor  law-enforcement  officials  to 
"bring  to  JUEtice  the  real  culprlU  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  this  unwholeeocne 
literature."  How  effective  the  law  will  be 
In  stopping  the  flow  of  obscenity  remains  to 
be  seen,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see  whether  publishers  of  lurid 
literature  wUl  stand  up  and  teke  credit  for 
their  dirt,  or  will  discontinue  publication. 


Man  or  the  Week — Rev.  Robert  E. 

WlLTENBURC 

Reverend  Wlltenburg.  paetor  of  Immanuel 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  is  a  member— 
along  with  Dr.  Julius  G.  Neumann.  Rabbi 
Congregation  Zlchron  Moshe  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam T.  Wood,  SJ.,  pastor  ot  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola — of  the  sponsoring  committee  of 
Operation  Yorkville.  Apix>lnted  to  the  post 
by  Dr.  Dan  M.  Potter,  executive  director  of 
the  Protestant  Council.  Reverend  WUten- 
burg  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  a  guiding  spirit  of  Operation  Yorkville 
since  lU  Inception. 

The  fact  that  Op>eration  Yorkville  haa  be- 
come such  a  tremendous  force  in  the  com- 
munity Is  due,  In  no  small  part,  to  Reverend 
Wiltenburg's  clear  thinking  and  eloquence. 
Operation  Yorkville  has  been  told  that  Its 
phenomenal  success  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  It  has  not  made  the  major  mistakes 
(extreme  pressiue.  etc.)  that  have  been 
made  In  similar  campaigns.  This  Is  be- 
caTise  one  of  the  hands  at  the  helm  has  been 
that  of  Reverend  WUtenburg.  His  calm, 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem  of 
obscenity  has  heli>ed  keep  Operation  York- 
ville on  the  right  path. 

Reverend  WUtenburg  Is  an  active,  ener- 
geUc  member  of  the  New  York  Rotary. 
Among  other  Important  Operation  Yorkville 
meetings  he  has  arranged,  was  a  New  York 
Rotary  luncheon  gathering  on  May  16.  The 
assemblage  waii  addressed  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Pacella,  an  eminent  psychiatrist,  James  P. 
O'Donnell.  assistant  district  attorney  of 
Queens  County,  and  by  Rev.  Morton  A.  Hill, 
S.J.,  secretary  to  Operation  Yorkville.  Op- 
eration YorkvUle's  Dr.  Julius  Neumann  gave 
the  Invocation,  and  Reverend  WUtenburg  was 
toasttnaster. 

Ministering  to  Lutherans  In  a  wide  York- 
vUle geographic  area.  Reverend  WUtenburg 
has  become  prominent  for  his  Interest  In 
community  aJfairs.  He  lives  In  Queens  with 
his  wife  and  four  children.  Operation 
Yorkville  is  proud  to  have  him  as  one  of 
lU  driving   forces. 

TEENAGERS  PEriTION  PRESIDENT  JOIN  OPERATION 

yoRKvnxz 

The  following  oommunicatlon  was  received 
this  week  at,  Operation  Yorkville  headquar- 
ters from  tlie  Teenagers'  Decency  Campaign, 
Post  Office  Box  637.  Stamford.  Conn.: 

"We  arc  Joining  Operation  Yorkville. 
citizens  for  decent  literature,  and  other  orga- 
nizations in  sending  letters  and  telegrams 
to  President  Kennedy  asking  him  to  take 
action  on  pornography  which  Is  undermin- 
ing the  raoral  character  of  this  Nation, 
stunting  11,8  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 

"This  is  the  kind  of  action  which  is  nec- 
essary IX   we  are  to  rid  thU  Nation  of  the 
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Tile  literature  which  can  b«  found  on  almost 
every  newastand  acron  our  country.  ThU 
U  the  kind  of  unity  which  we  have  been 
seeking  and  we  urge  you  to  Join  ua  In  this 
effort  by  sending  either  a  letter  or  telegram 
to  President  Kennedy  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Please  ask  your  friends  to  do  the  same." 


A^caltural  CouervatioD  Profran 


BvuMAMT-AnAX-tBia  ov  HA.  319  and  Hit. 
470 — BOXS  To  CONTBOL  Obsckns  Matouai., 
iNTaODUCKD  BT  RXPaZSKNTATIVK  OLXNN 
CrrNNINOHAM.  OF  NSBBASKA 


B.a.  319.  nrrmoDTTczD  janttaxt  9.  ises;  ai 
axD  TO  THi  coMMrrm  on  post  omca  and 

CIVIL    8BSVICS,    KOUSK    OF    aKFKJnXNTATmB 

A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons  from  obscene 

mail  matter  and  Communist  propaganda 

This  measure  Is  based  on  the  principle  In 
old  English  law  that  a  man's  home  Is  his 
castle.  It  assumes  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  protect  his  home  against  the  delivery  of 
obscene  material  and  Commiinlst  propa- 
ganda by  the  Post  Office.  Such  material  Is 
often  sent  to  homes  because  they  are  on  a 
list  which  Is  sold  or  rented  to  various  firms 
by  "list  brokers"  and  which  falls  Into  the 
hands  of  a  dealer  In  obscene  material. 

Specifically,  any  person  Is  authorized  to 
return  any  such  matter  to  the  Poet  Office 
Department  If  It  Is  addressed  to  him  or  bis 
minor  child  with  a  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment notify  the  sender  to  remove  the  name 
and  address  of  such  person  from  each  mail- 
ing list  owned  or  used  by  the  sender. 

The  Department  will  give  appropriate  no- 
tice to  the  sender. 

Should  the  sender  continue  to  send  mall  to 
the  same  addressee,  the  person  would  return 
it  to  the  Department.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral could  hnmedlately  cancel  or  suspend  any 
and  all  permits  Issued  by  the  Department 
to  the  sender. 

In  the  case  of  such  matter  from  abroad, 
the  Postmaster  General  notifies  the  postal 
authorities  of  the  country  of  origin.  Con- 
tinued mailing  of  such  matter  from  abroad 
to  the  person  In  this  country  can  be  followed 
by  withholding  of  all  mall  from  oversea 
sender  to  the  person  In  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Postmaster  General  could 
refuse  to  deliver  any  and  all  matter  within 
the  United  States  sent  by  the  foreign  sender. 

The  bill  also  defines  "minor  child"  to  mean 
unmarried  persons  under  21  years,  furnishes 
several  definitions,  and  provides  an  exclu- 
sion for  second-class  publications  mailed  to 
bona  fide  subscribers  and  certain  other  mall. 


H.B.   470,   INTRODUCED  JANT7A«T    9.    19«3; 

RXD    TO    THB    COMMrTTKZ    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOB,    HOUSX   OF   BXPSESBNTATIYXS 

A  bill  creating  a  Commission  to  be  known  as 
the  Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matter  and  Materials 

This  measure  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  17-member  Oommlsslon  appointed 
by  the  President  and  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  Government,  clergy,  and  mass  media. 

The  Commission  Is  charged  with  Inves- 
tigation of  the  relationship  between  noxious 
matter  and  antisocial  behavior;  recommend- 
ing coordination  between  the  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment for  control  of  obscene  matter:  in- 
forming the  public  in  regard  to  traffic  in 
obscene  matter:  enlisting  cooperation  of 
leaders  In  mass  media;  recommending  addl- 
to  confirmation  or  change  by  committee  ac- 
tions, and  taking  other  steps  which  would 
be  appropriate. 

Authority  is  granted  for  advisory  com- 
mittees within  States.  Cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  Is  specified. 

Recommendations  are  required  by  Janu- 
ary 31,  1964.  although  this  date  is  subject 
to  confirmation  or  change  by  committee  ac 
tlon  dependent  upon  progress  of  the  bill 
through  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF   OKUiHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vote  was  close  yesterday  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  reduce  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program.  Here  are 
some  statistics  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  ACP  in  my  district: 

Highlights  of  the  Ackicultubal  Consoiva- 
TiON     Pxocbam:     Oklahoma- -Sixth    Con- 

GBXSSIONAL    DISTBICT 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  the  fanners  and  ranchers  in  the  Sixth 
District  have  received  cost-sharing  assistance 
through  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  performing  conservation  practices. 
These  practices  have  substantially  contrib- 
uted to  erosion  control,  water  conservation, 
soil  improvement,  crop  adjustment  through 
the  diversion  of  cropland  to  grass  and  legume 
cover  and  trees,  protection  against  wind  and 
water  erosion.  Improvement  and  establish- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat,  and  revitalizing 
small  streams  by  reducing  slltation  and  l>ank 
erosion,  controlling  runoff,  and  recharging 
undergrouifd  water  sources. 

The  1961  ACP  expenditure  for  the  Sixth 
District  was  •3,860.000.  This  amount  was 
paid  to  fanners  as  the  Government's  share 
of  performing  ACP  practices.  Farmers 
match  this  by  their  own  contributions, 
therefore  in  the  Sixth  District  about 
$5,300,000  was  spent  In  1961  This  money  is 
spent  in  towns  and  cities.  Either  directly  or 
indirectly,  every  person  in  the  district  bene- 
fits from  this  expenditure. 

A  wide  variety  of  conservation  measures 
are  performed  under  the  ACP.  AnK)ng  the 
principal  practices  carried  out  in  the  Sixth 
District  under  the  1961  ACP  are  the 
following: 

Conservation  practice:  Extent 

Permanent  cover  for  erosion  con- 
trol   or    land-use    adjustmen]:, 

acres 33,000 

Increased  acreages  of  cover  In 
crop  rotations  for  erosion  con- 
trol, etc.,   acres 26.000 

Improvement  of  established  cover 

for  erosion  control,  acres 6,000 

Improvement  of  rangeland  by  de- 
fened  grazing  to  permit  nat- 
ural   reseedlng,   acres 80,000 

Control  of  competitive  shrubs  on 
range  or  pasture  land,  acres 31.000 

Wells  for  livestock  water  to  im- 
prove grassland  management, 
number 300 

Dams,  pits,  or  ponds  for  live- 
stock water  to  Improve  grass- 
land management,  number 800 

Establishment  of  sod  waterways 
to  dispose  of  excess  ninoff, 
1,000  square  feet 104,000 

Construction  of  terraces  to  con- 
trol erosion  or  conserve  mols- 
txire,  acres  terraced 64,000 

Construction  of  diversion  ter- 
races or  ditches,  or  dikes,  to 
control   erosion,   miles 160 

Lining  Inigation  ditches  to  pre- 
vent erosion  and  conserve  wa- 
ter, rods 6,000 

Temporary  cover  to  protect  soil 
tram  erosion,  acres 340.000 


Oonservation  practice:  Extent 

Stubble  mulching  to  control  ero- 
sion and  improve  permeabil- 
ity,   acres 52.000 

Leaving  high-cut  stalks  or  stub- 
ble in  designated  wind  erosion 
areas,    acres   treated 52.000 

Weed  control  as  a  step  In  con- 
trolling erosion  in  designated 
wind  erosion  areas,  acres 
treated 4.500 

Svu-faclng  clod-forming  subsoil 
to  control  wind  erosion,  acres 
treated 5.000 

Fanner  and  rancher  participation  in  the 
Sixth  District  has  been  as  follows  for  the  past 
3  years: 


Farms  and  ranches 

Tenons  reoeivlnK  aaststanoe. 


19M 


9.000 
10,200 


1960 


10.  KG 
11,100 


IMl 


13. «» 
14.300 


The  total  participation  over  a  period  of 
years  materially  exceeds  the  number  shown 
for  any  1  year  since  many  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers carry  out  practices  only  intermittently. 

The  ACP  gives  particular  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  conservation  practices 
needed  on  the  land  on  farms  in  organized 
watersheds.  This  helps  farmers  meet  the 
requirements  and  schedules  for  conserva- 
tion plans  and  treatment  which  are  prere- 
quisite to  planned  structural  works  of 
Improvement. 

Under  the  1961  ACP  in  the  sixth  district, 
numerous  conservation  practices  were  per- 
formed in  4  such  organized  watersheds  1d- 
volving  14  counties  and  4.300  participating 
farms.  The  ACP  cost  sharing  for  these  prac- 
tices was  9750.000.  The  farmers  themselves 
contributed  about  as  much  more 

Beginning  In  1936.  sixth  district  fanners 
have  been  carrying  out.  under  the  ACP,  many 
conservation  practices  which  conserve  our 
sou,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  resources. 
They  have  made  good  use  of  these  public 
f\inds.  and  Indicate  a  willingness  to  accel- 
erate the  rate  of  installation  of  conservation 
measures  if  their  economic  position  permits 
It. 

Sapport  for  Legislation  To  Control 
Obacene  Literature 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Councils  of  Massachusetts 
In  their  annual  meeting  last  week  took 
action  which  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Supported  unanimously  by  delegates 
from  204  lodges,  comprising  more  than 
67,000  members  throughout  the  State,  the 
convention  pledged  suppwrt  for  legisla- 
tion to  control  obscene  literature. 

Specifically,  the  convention  delegates 
endorsed  H.R.  319  and  H.R.  470,  both 
introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham  1. 
These  bills  have  two  purposes:  first,  to 
give  postal  patrons  a  method  to  use  in 
protecting  their  homes  against  unwanted 
obscene  literature  of  any  kind,  and  sec- 
ond, to  create  a  Citizens  Commission  on 


Obscene  and  Noxious  Material  estab- 
lished by  the  President  in  order  to  guide 
all  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  control 
obscene  material  In  their  own  communi- 
ties and  nationally. 

The  announcement  of  this  action  reads 
in  part: 

Delegates  representing  204  councils  com- 
prising more  than  67,000  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  in  Massachusetts,  In 
annual  meeting  assembled  in  Boston,  while 
having  no  intention  either  of  advocating  the 
abolishment  of  a  free  press  or  of  advocating 
censorship  of  political  or  religious  convic- 
tions, yet  convinced  that  freedom  of  the 
press  does  not  mean  that  100  million  adults 
must  grant  a  handful  of  publishers,  sup- 
ported by  their  highly  i>aid  attorney,  the 
power  to  corrupt  80  million  American  young 
people,  unanimously  endorsed  H.R.  319  and 
H.R  470. 


Teleyition  and  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  television  programs  on  the 
children's  day  is  a  subject  of  constant 
discussion  among  parents  and  those  in- 
terested in  television. 

On  May  21,  1963.  Robert  W.  SarnoCT, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  In  Miami,  in  which  he  gives 
the  viewpoint  of  the  broadcasters,  both 
in  connection  with  commercial  programs 
and  educational  television. 

I  am  sure  this  adfiress  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Members  of  Congress: 
Television    and    Children 
(By  Robert  W.  Sarnoff) 

My  credentials  for  appearing  before  you 
today  are  now  at  the  ages  of  4,  6,  and  19. 
They  are  three  girls  and  they  are  all  In  the 
process  of  acquiring  a  formal  education.  In 
common  with  most  other  youngsters  In  the 
United  States,  they  enjoy  watching  television 
and  they  are  not  bashful  about  it.  When  a 
prognun  their  father  wants  to  view  on  NBC 
happens  to  conflict  vdth  one  of  their  favor- 
itcs'on  another  channel,  the  audience  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  sometimes  de- 
clines by  one. 

Nevertheless,  I  share  with  my  children,  as 
many  other  parents  share  with  theirs,  an 
Interest  In  their  television  viewing  as  well  as 
In  their  education.  Not  that  I  equate  the 
two.  I  could  not,  and  I  would  not,  suggest 
that  commercial  television  has  the  same 
altruistic  goaJs,  for  example,  as  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The 
school  room,  the  living  room,  and  the  mar- 
ket place  are  obviously  different  miilexis,  with 
differing  disciplines  and  motivations. 

Yet,  I  believe  there  Is  much  cMnmon 
ground  that  the  ptu-ent,  the  teacher,  and 
the  bro€idcaster  can  occupy,  and  it  is  my 
hope  to  convince  you  that  a  Joint  exploration 
of  this  tenitory  can  produce  tangible  re- 
wards for  the  children  with  whom  we  are 
concerned. 

Like  the  process  of  learning,  television  Is 
literally  everywhere.  Fifty  million  American 
families,  the  occupants  of  91  percent  of  aU 
the  homes  in  this  Nation,  possess  television 
sets   which.   In   the  cotirse   of  a   week,   are 


watched  with  varying  degrees  of  Interest  and 
consistency  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
household. 

Children  form  an  avid  and  substantial  seg- 
ment of  this  vast  audience.  Today,  the  child 
of  15  does  not  know  a  world  without  tele- 
vision. It  was  there.  In  bulky  small-screen 
size,  when  he  was  in  his  cradle.  As  he  pro- 
gressed from  the  nursery,  television  pro- 
gressed to  the  larger  screen,  the  sllmmed- 
down  portable  set,  and  even  to  color. 

In  the  modern  era.  television  has  become 
as  entrenched  in  the  house  as  the  bath  or  the 
telephone.  The  15-year-old  watches  with 
aplomb  a  program  sent  in  color  to  an  orbit- 
ing satellite  in  outer  space  and  retransmitted 
to  his  home  receiver.  He  sees,  at  the  same 
time  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill  In  London, 
the  first  honorary  citizenship  ever  bestowed 
by  an  American  President  In  ceremonies  con- 
ducted at  the  White  House. 

TOMORROW  AND  TODAY 

Tomorrow,  today's  adolescent  will  watch 
television  transmitted  In  full  color  to  and 
from  any  area  of  the  civilized  world.  Singa- 
pore, Sydney,  Suez  and  Stockholm  will  be 
as  easily  available  technically  as  San  Fran- 
cisco is  today;  and  qxilte  possibly  they  will 
be  seen  on  wall-size  mural  television,  the 
successor  to  the  present  receiver. 

Nor  is  it  fanciful  conjecture  to  speculate 
that  today's  15-ycar-old  will  one  day  know 
and  possess  other  forms  of  television  that 
now  are  only  scientific  laboratory  concep- 
tions. For  example,  through  advances  in  the 
miniaturization  and  integration  of  compo- 
nents, we  may  have  sometime  In  the  decade 
of  the  seventies  color  television  sets  no  larger 
than  the  transistorized  radio  you  now  carry 
in  your  pocket. 

Dramatic  advances  are  also  being  achieved 
in  the  utilization  of  the  outer  reaches  of  the 
radio  spectrum.  There  are  billions  of  unused 
communications  channels  in  the  ultra-high 
frequency  range  which  science  will  some  day 
unlock  for  the  use  of  man.  My  children 
and  yours  may  well  have  their  own  private 
broadcast  frequency.  Just  as  we  now  have 
our  own  telephone  number. 

The  prospect  of  personal  communications, 
sight  and  sound,  between  any  two  Individuals 
any  place  in  the  world  is  not  beyond  our 
children's  grasp.  Indeed,  before  the  current 
crop  of  teenagers  becomes  octogenarian.  It 
may  be  in  television  and  voice  communica- 
tion with  individuals  on  other  planets. 

This  is  a  speculative  glimpse  of  the  tele- 
vision of  our  children's  tomorrow,  but  what 
of  television  today? 

Is  it,  as  some  allege,  an  electronic  Pied 
Piper  beguiling  children  from  their  parents, 
their  studies  and  outdoor  sports  and  piping 
them  off  to  armchair  hibernation? 

The  television  industry  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  that  television  holds  enormous  mag- 
netism for  children.  Some  90  percent  of  all 
youngsters  In  the  United  States  under  the 
age  of  12 — nearly  40  mlUloo  children — watch 
television  during  the  course  trf  a  typical 
week.  Between  the  ages  of  13  and  17,  It  rises 
to  97  percent,  or  more  than  16  million 
teenagers. 

Before  we  attempt  to  evaluate  television's 
Influence  on  children,  we  should  be  clear 
about  who  is  being  influenced.  As  every 
parent  and  teacher  knows,  a  child  Is  quick- 
silver— not  today  what  he  was  yesterday,  nor 
again  what  he  will  be  tomorrow.  There  are 
light  years  of  differences  In  the  Interests  and 
responses  of  6-year-old  boys  and  3-year-old 
girls.  To  the  kindergarten  child,  high  school 
possesses  the  remoteness  of  the  planet  Venus. 
These  differences,  I  think,  make  it  Impor- 
tant for  all  of  us — parents,  teachers  and 
broadcasters  alike — to  tread  softly  when  It 
comes  to  originating  or  endorsing  broad 
generalities  about  the  influence  of  television 
on  children.  The  audience  of  children  is  not 
monolithic — it  is  a  complex  of  different  and 
disparate  age  groups,  each  bringing  some- 


tbing   different    to   television,   each   seeking 
something  different  from  it. 

There  are,  however,  certain  specific  con- 
clusions we  can  reach  with  reasonable  as- 
surance, based  on  extensive  research  con- 
ducted both  within  and  without  the  Indus- 
try. Primarily,  children  actively  seek  some- 
thing when  they  watch  television.  A  recent 
study  stated  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  children 
are  .sitting  victims,  and  television  bites  them. 
While  much  remains  to  be  done  in  de- 
veloping information  in  this  area,  some 
realistic  yardsticks  for  measuring  television's 
effect  on  children  have  emerged  from  such 
carefully  researched  books  as  "Television  In 
the  Lives  of  Our  Children,"  by  Wilbur 
Schramm,  and  "Television  and  the  Child,"  by 
Hllde  Himmelweit. 

These  studies  show  that  children  who 
watch  television  carry  certain  advantages 
with  them  when  they  enter  school.  They 
have  larger  vocabularies  than  the  children 
who  seldom  or  never  watch  television.  They 
take  more  Interest  in  hobbles;  and  they  have 
a  broader  and  more  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  world  around  them.  Television-viewing 
children  move  increasingly  toward  good 
quality  magazines.  They  read  more  of  both 
general  magazines  and  news  magazines. 
Significantly,  they  also  read  boc4u  on  a 
wider  range  of  subjects.  In  the  television 
decade,  publication  of  Juvenile  books  Is  up 
200  percent,  and  library  circulation  Is  up 
more  than  50  percent.  One  study  of  the 
subject  has  concluded  that  "book  reading 
conaes  Into  its  own  not  depsite  television, 
but  because  of  it." 

I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  television  has  helped  the  yoxinger  child 
in  adapting  to  society.  It  has  demonstrably 
Improved  his  performance  In  the  world  of 
reality.  It  has  also  allowed  him  to  peer 
through  the  window  that  opens  on  a  world 
of  fantasy,  beginning  with  those  simple  hot- 
pursuit  animal  cartoons  and  ranging  up- 
ward to  more  sophisticated  entertainments, 
such  as  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  Mary  Martin's 
"Peter  Pan."  and  "Walt  Disney's  Wonder- 
ful World  of  Color" — experiences  enjoyed  by 
millions  of  adults  as  well  as  children. 

Because  differing  attitudes  and  purposes 
enter  Into  viewing,  different  children  seek 
different  things  from  television.  It  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  vast  living  library  to  them, 
and  they  make  their  selections  in  the  same 
way  that  they  take  books  from  a  library 
shelf.  The  selections  may  please,  bore  or 
absorb,  but  the  child  generally  Is  successful 
In  finding  what  tie  Is  seeking. 

Of  course,  some  problems  and  conflicts  are 
unavoidable.  In  attempting  to  satisfy  many 
different  appetites,  television  must  also 
provide  abundant  and  varied  selections  for 
grownups.  This  accounts  In  major  part  for 
the  broad  range  of  offerings  on  television — 
from  westerns  to  situation  comedies,  from 
mysteries  to  dramas,  from  cartoons  to  news 
and  public  affairs  programs. 

Not  every  program  can  suit  every  taste. 
While  most  youngsters  derive  constructive 
pleasure  or  amiable  diversion  from  televi- 
sion entertainment  offerings,  some  children 
are  Impressionable  to  the  slightest  nuances 
or  suggestions.  An  unfortunate  few  are 
neurotic  or  disturbed. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  en- 
tangled the  best  Intentloned  efforts  can  be- 
come. Experimental  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  effects  of  television 
on  disturbed  and  delinquent  youngsters. 
The  findings  are  Interesting.  Certain  sit- 
uation comedies  that  showed  children  in  a 
pleasant  home  with  well-adjusted  parental 
relationships  were  highly  upsetting.  The 
disturbed  child  never  knew  such  home  life 
could  exist,  and  it  was  a  deeply  frustrating 
experience  to  see  what  he  had  not  known. 
Yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  television  should  therefcwe  eliminate 
family  situation  comedies.    Were  we  to  con- 
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struct  program  •chedulea  solely  on  the 
or  •vUtablUty  to  all  children,  or  to  specified 
children  with  specific  problems,  we  would 
penalize  vast  segments  of  the  total  audience. 
As  a  father  of  three.  I  know  what  audacity 
It  takes  to  propose  an  added  chlld-reartng 
activity  to  a  parent.  But  as  a  broadcaster. 
I  suggest  that  television's  role  for  children 
should  be  more  than  that  of  an  auxiliary 
babysitter  or  pacifier. 

PAKXNT   AND   TTACHEa  aESPONSIBn,rrr 

Since  time  Immemorial,  parents  have  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  their  children's  food, 
drees,  sleep,  study  and  play.  Is  It  because 
television  Is  relatively  new.  or  so  much  taken 
for  granted,  that  many  parents  have  not 
realized  their  responsibility  for  their  chil- 
dren's viewing?  Is  this  why  many  teachers 
have  not  become  more  active  in  guiding 
their  studenu  In  the  use  of  television  as  a 
tool  for  learning,  as  well  as  an  Instrument 
for  entertainment?  A  recent  study  Indi- 
cated, for  example,  that  only  one  child  In  five 
had  been  asked  by  his  teacher  to  watch  any 
television  program. 

Yet  informative  and  stimulating  program- 
ing Is  provided  by  commercial  broadcasters 
In  far  greater  quantity  and  variety  than 
many  parents  or  teachers  seem  to  recognize. 
This  Includes  programs  in  the  entertain- 
ment field,  such  as  "Mr.  Novak."  deplcUng 
the  life  and  times  of  a  high  school  teacher,  or 
a  series  based  on  the  work  of  the  E>epartment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  both  of 
which  NBC  will  launch  this  fall.  It  Includes 
a  wide  range  of  documentaries  such  as  "En- 
cyclopedia of  Communism."  "The  River 
mie"  and  "American  Landmark:  Lexington- 
Concord."  as  well  as  regular  and  special 
news  programs  on  cxirrent  events  and  their 
significance. 

Beyond  these,  broadcasters  offer  certain 
programs  designed  specifically  as  Informa- 
tion vehicles  for  children.  The  NBC  series 
"Exploring"  represents  an  enlightening  case 
history.  In  planning  It  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
11.  we  did  a  good  deal  of  careful  preliminary 
research  on  structure  and  content — Including 
the  most  sultoble  time  period,  the  informa- 
tion, and  Interest  levels  of  the  different  age 
groups,  and  their  use  of  television. 

We  also  supplied  professionally  prepared 
study  guides  to  260.000  teachers,  outlining 
the  subjects  treated  In  each  program  In  the 
aeries — mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
music  appreciation,  and  language — so  they 
could  be  coordinated  with  classroom  work. 

Recently,  "Explortng"  won  a  Peabody 
•ward  as  "an  outstanding  television  series  for 
youth  and  children."  It  also  received  the 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  award  for  "Best  Chil- 
dren's Program." 

Yet  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  "Exploring"  reacH- 
ed  only  a  fraction  of  Its  potenUal  audience. 
One  reason  U  that,  although  It  Is  the  most 
viewed  of  all  oomparable  educational  pro- 
grams, it  has  dlfBculty  matching  the  magnetic 
pull  of  competitive  entertainment  shows. 
Another  reason  would  appear  to  be  that 
teachers  have  not,  through  the  use  of  study 
guides  or  other  nieans  available  to  them, 
done  enough  to  encourage  the  viewing  of 
"Exploring." 

Little  purpose  would  be  gained  if  this 
meeting  were  to  be  used  as  Just  one  more 
platform  lot  the  cataloging  of  shortcom- 
ings, yours  and  ours.  But  I  do  urge  you, 
both  parents  and  teachers,  to  acquaint  your- 
self more  thoroughly  with  the  affirmative 
values  television  has  to  offer  young  people, 
and  to  guide  your  children  and  students  in 
Its  use. 

Only  you,  as  parents,  know  yotir  child  as 
an  Individual  and  know  what  la  best  for 
him;  only  you  can  gage  his  sensitivities,  his 
emotional  range,  his  changing  desires.  You 
do  not  surrender  to  him  the  rl^t  to  eat 
nothing  but  Jellybeans  every  day,  and  by  the 
same  token,  you  can  help  balance  his  tele- 
vision diet  as  his  needs  dictate. 
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An  affirmative  role  also  falls  to  the  teacher, 
who  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  external 
Influence  In  stlmulaUng  youthful  viewing. 
You  can  encourage  your  students  to  watch 
programs  of  an  informative  natiu^.  You  can 
assign  televised  docximentarles  and  news  pro- 
grams on  the  same  bfisls  that  you  now  make 
assignments  from  the  dally,  press. 

As  parents  and  teachers  respond  to  this 
responsibility,  and  as  more  and  more  chil- 
dren watch  the  programs  that  you  consider 
educationally  and  Informatively  appropriate, 
you  will  provide  tKe  broadcaster  with  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  an  Intensified  effort 
In  this  direction. 

I  have  been  dealing  with  commercial 
broadcasting,  and  with  the  ways  In  which 
you  can  guide  your  children  and  students 
Into  constructive  viewing  patterns.  Beyond 
conunerclal  broadcasting,  television  offers 
another  resource  for  enlightenment,  much 
smaller  In  Its  current  dimensions,  but  with 
Infinite  promise  If  properly  developed.  This 
Is  the  field  of  educational  television,  whose 
role  has  been  under  continuing  discussion— 
a  discussion  which  has  become  more  spirited 
In  recent  weeks.  I  would  like  to  outline  my 
conception  of  Its  role. 

VKiQxnt  oppoETUNmxs  roa  rrv 
The  function  and  potential  of  educational 
television  vls-a-vls  commercial  broadcasting 
should  not  be  confused  by  Invoking  such 
catchwords  as  "competitive"  versus  "supple- 
mentary" service,  or  "broad"  versxis  "nar- 
row" programing,  or  "cultural"  versus  "com- 
mercial" presentations.  What  Is  truly  needed 
Is  an  examination  In  precise  and  realistic 
terms  of  the  contributions  educational  tele- 
vision can  make,  and  the  basis  on  which  It 
can  be  supported. 

A  fiindamental  distinction  between  educa- 
tional television  and  commercial  broadcast- 
ing Is  the  fact  that  the  former  la  precluded 
by  law  from  obtaining  Its  financial  support 
from  the  advertising  of  products  or  services. 
This  Imposes  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
Its  operations,  yet  opens  opportunities  for  It 
which  are  not  feasible  for  commercial  broad- 
casting. 

Educational  television,  unlike  commercial 
broadcasting,  does  not  have  the  revenues  to 
support  a  wide  range  of  costly  entertainment 
and  information  programs.  Including  a  com- 
prehensive worldwide  news  service — all  di- 
rected to  a  total  public. 

However,  since  educational  television  Is 
not  dependent  on  wide  popular  acceptance, 
It  has  unique  opportunities.  It  lias  the  op- 
portunity to  present  In  detail  subjects  which 
are  of  special  Interest  to  some  members  of 
the  total  audience.  It  has  the  opportunity 
for  program  experimentation  which  may 
initially  attract  a  small  number  of  viewers. 
And  It  has  the  all-Important  opportunity  for 
formal  instruction,  as  a  major  contribution 
to  meeting  the  critical  problems  of  an  over- 
bvirdened  educational  system  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  college. 

It  Is  semantic  futility  to  argue  whether 
fulfillment  of  these  opportunities  results  in 
a  broad  or  narrow  service.  Educational  tele- 
vision U  by  Its  very  nature  a  specialized 
service,  as  compared  with  commercial  broad- 
casting. But  within  Its  own  framework  and 
purpose,  educational  television  can  be  as 
broad  as  the  needs  it  fulfills. 

Again,  generalizations  do  not  clarify  the 
question  of  whether  educational  and  com- 
mercial television  are  properly  compeUtlve. 
Both  forms  of  television  compete  with  each 
other,  each  In  Its  own  way.  In  seeking  to  en- 
gage viewer  Interest. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  commercial  and  edu- 
cational television  are  Interacting,  and  by 
enriching  pach  other,  can  enlarge  the  to- 
tal contribution  of  television  to  the  Nation. 
Commercial  television  is  structured  to  at- 
tract vast  audiences  of  all  ages  and  educa- 
tional levels;  to  bring  significant  aspects  of 
our  world  to  millions,  through  drama  and 
music,    through  documentaries  on  art  and 


science,  history,  geography  and  current  af- 
fairs; and  by  doing  so,  to  acquaint  viewers 
with  new  cultural  and  Intellectual  experi- 
ences to  which  they  may  never  have  been 
exposed  before.  Educational  television,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  capacity  to  explore 
areas  in  greater  detail  and  to  provide  more 
Intense  Involvement  for  viewers  who  have 
well -developed  interests  or  professional 
needs:  and  to  carry  forward  Interests  already 
awakened,  in  some  cases,  by  commercial 
television. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Within  NBC's  "Today" 
show,  viewed  daily  by  nearly  8  million  people, 
the  noted  art  critic  Aline  Saarlnen  has 
spoken  challenglngly  and  Interestingly  on 
various  milestones  In  the  history  of  art.  Her 
recent  Illustrated  discussion  with  Marcel 
Duchamps  about  the  sensation  his  paintings 
created  at  the  New  York  Armory  show— a 
half  century  ago — prompted.  I  am  sure,  a 
real  sense  of  curiosity  among  some  viewers  to 
know  more  about  the  art  of  this  significant 
period.  What  more  logical  an  area  for  edu- 
cational television  than  to  respond  to  such 
awakended  Interest  with  a  series  dealing  In 
detail  with  the  artistic  explosion  of  the  early 
ptul  of  this  century? 

This  capacity  of  educational  television  to 
probe  deeply  and  to  develop  In  sophisticated 
detail  subjects  of  8j>eclal  Interest  does  not 
diminish  commercial  television's  function  of 
serving  and  stimulating  mass  audiences  with 
cultural  and  informational  programs.  On 
the  contrary,  commercial  broadcasting  Itself 
can  t>eneflt  from  those  experiments  which 
educational  television  has  unlimited  free- 
dom to  conduct. 

Another  vital   area  of  educational  televl-  . 
slon's  potential  Is  Its  enormous  value  as  a 
teaching  resource.     At  a  time  when  all  edu- 
cation Is  burdened  by  shortages  of  teachers 
and    facilities,    when    educational    require- 
ments are  outstripping  conventional  meth- 
ods of   instruction,   the   use  of  educational 
television  as  an  Integrated  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  Is  not  only  Indicated— but 
Is  Imperative.    It  can  bring  an  added  dimen- 
sion to  the  classroom  through  a  variety  of 
effective     audiovisual     techniques;      It     can 
shoulder  a  part  of  the  teaching  burden  Itself 
through  Inhome  coxirses.  and  It  can  give  the 
most   gifted    Instructors   exposure   In   thou- 
sands of  classrooms  Instead  of  one. 
A  sonin)  umakcial  base 
In  order  for  educational  stations  to  realize 
their  full  potential  In  these  areas  of  special- 
ized need,  they  must  establish  a  base  of  fi- 
nancial   stability.      No    broadcasting    enter- 
prise can  plan  Its  future  soundly  if  compelled 
to  divert  Its  creative  resources  Into  a  search 
for    miscellaneous    and    uncertain    benefac- 
tions.    The  high  enthusiasm  quotient   pro- 
pelling educational  television  Is  not  In  Itself 
enough  to  assure  the  future;  it  must  be  ac- 
companied  by   sound    fiscal   planning   on  a 
long  range  and  continuing  basis. 

This  financial  support,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  come  essentially  from  two  sources: 
Viewers  who  value  the  specialized  service  of 
an  educational  station  and  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  lU  continuance;  and  educa- 
tional foundations  and  institutions — Includ- 
ing elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  col- 
leges— that  Join  with  It  as  a  teaching  re- 
source. It  Is  particxilarly  through  the  latter 
group  that  a  financial  l>ase  can  be  esUb- 
llshed  for  educational  television.  In  addition 
to  the  Important  resources  furnished  by 
viewer  contributions. 

In  my  Judgment,  those  who  discount  the 
teaching  aspect  of  educational  television 
would  undermine  one  of  Its  basic  functions; 
and  those  who  discount  the  educational 
oommunlty  as  a  source  for  permanent  financ- 
ing of  educational  television  are  unrealistic 
m  falling  to  recognize  Its  need  for  stability 
and  continuity  of  Income.  It  is  incredible 
to  me  that  programs  designed  for  the  «T*- 
clflc  purpose  of  teaching  should  be  regardea 
as  imworthy  of  educational  television's  ml»- 
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slon,  or  as  doing  violence  to  Its  cultural 
potential. 

As  parents  and  teachers,  you  can  con- 
tribute profoundly  to  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  both  the  commercial  and  educa- 
tional forms  of  television.  You  can  do  so 
by  seeking  out  and  selecting  the  best  of 
all  that  commercial  television  has  to  offer 
you.  your  families  and  your  pupils.  As 
thoughtful  citizens  and  as  members  of  a 
respected  and  responsible  organization,  you 
can  encourage  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  educational  television  In  yoxir 
communities  and  help  with  Its  financial 
support,  individually  and  through  your 
school  systems. 

Over  2.200  years  ago,  the  Greek  pla3rwrlght 
Menander  wrote:  "Children  should  not  be 
led  Into  the  right  paths  by  severity  but  by 
persuasion."  Together  we  can  guide  our 
children  to  the-  right  paths  of  television 
viewing,  not  by  severity  and  denial,  but  by 
the  mutual  persuasion  of  proper  program 
development  by  broadcasters,  proper  pro- 
gram selection  by  parents  and  proper  pro- 
gram assignment  by  teachers. 


lion  were  blamed  on  domestic  sewage,  1.1 
million  on  industrial  wastes,  700,000  on  min- 
ing operations  and  91,000  on  agricultural 
poisons. 

The  report  made  no  effort  to  evalxiate  the 
extent  of  sublethal  pollution  that  destroys 
aquatic  plant  food  or  pollutants  that  taint 
fish  flesh  making  it  unacceptable  for  human 
consumption. 


Water  PoliatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESESTTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  De- 
troit (Mich.)  News  of  Sunday,  June  2, 
chronicling  the  Ineffective  efforts  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Federal  agen- 
cies generally  in  the  fight  against  water 
pollution,  and  indicating  that  45  nxillion 
fish  were  killed  by  water  pollution  in  and 
near  the  United  States  in  1962  according 
to  a  Public  Health  Service  report. 

The  two  waters  mentioned  are  inter- 
state waters  subject  to  pollution  abate- 
ment under  Public  Law  660  which  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  go  into  and  abate 
pollution  of  an  interstate  nature. 

This  is  another  example  of  failure  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  vigorously 
abate  water  pollution  and  is  still  further 
reason  why  an  independent  agency  with 
sufficient  vigor  and  ability  to  direct  its 
own  policies  in  the  abatement  of  pollu- 
tion is  required. 

The  article  follows: 
PoRTT-rivx  Million  Pish  Killed  bt 
Pollution 

Washington.  June  1. — About  46  million 
flsh  were  IdUed  by  water  pollution  In  and 
near  the  United  States  In  1962,  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service  reported  today. 

The  largest  single  kill  noted  in  the  report 
was  37.8  mUllon  flsh  destroyed  in  the  Pacific 
outside  the  entrance  to  San  Diego  Harbor. 
This  killing  was  blamed  on  a  large  amount 
of  oil.  known  to  be  toxic  to  flsh,  which  was 
dumped  In  coastal  waters.  The  report  did 
not  say  who  did  the  dumping. 

Within  the  States,  the  largest  kill  occurred 
In  the  Anacostla  River  near  Washington  last 
September  when  3.18  milllcm  flsh  were  killed 
by  the  dumping  of  about  40  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  during  construction  around 
the  sewer  system. 

Of  the  7  million  flsh  deaths  reported  by  38 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  3.3  mll- 


The  14th  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9. 1963 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  civil  rights  legislation 
introduced  by  my  party  in  January — 
the  bill  the  New  York  Times  Interna- 
tional edition  hailed  as  the  strongest 
"rights  bill  ever  introduced" — and  the 
additional  legislation  last  week,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  greatly  concerned  with  the 
potential  inherently  provided  by  the  14th 
amendment.  I  am  absolutely  fasci- 
nated, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  present 
administration  continues  to  talk  about 
matters  not  germane  to  the  real  Issues 
at  hand.  The  serious  rights  struggle  In 
this  country,  which  is  threatening  to 
snowball  in  every  direction,  could  be  met 
head  on  with  the  proper  £«)plication  of 
this  amendment.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  chapter  of  the  NAACP 
has  filed  a  suit  seeking  to  compel  Com- 
merce Secretary  Hodges  and  the  Census 
Bureau  to  produce  figures  which  will  un- 
doubtedly show  that  certain  Southern 
States  have  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  It  will 
be  a  case  of  "reviving  a  dead  letter,"  as 
this  excellent  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  edi- 
torial of  June  1.  1963,  states. 
I  commend  the  editorial. 

Reviving  a  Dead  Ljettkb 
The  14th  amendment  unequivocally  pro- 
vides that  a  State's  normal  quota  of  con- 
gressional Representatives  (based  on  total 
population)  be  reduced  In  cases  where  the 
State  denies  or  abridges  the  voting  rights 
of  male  citizens  over  21  except  for  participa- 
tion in  rebellion  or  other  crime. 

The  reduction,  according  to  section  2  of 
the  14th  amendment  Is  to  be,  "in  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  nvunber  of  male  citizens 
21  years  of  age  in  such  State." 

Thus,  a  State  which  disfranchised  one  in 
four  males  eligible  to  vote  would  lose  one 
in  four  of  Its  Congressmen. 

The  purpose  of  this  jxwt  Civil  War  con- 
stitutional enactment,  of  course,  was  to 
discourage  Southern  States  from  denying 
the  vote  to  otherwise  qualified  Negro  men. 
(Women  were  not  enfranchised  until  later.) 
But  the  reductlon-of-representatlon  pro- 
viso has  not  worked.  It  has  been  a  dead 
letter  virtually  since  the  time  of  Its  adoption 
In  1868,  for  Congress  has  not  taken  the 
initiative  to  Implement  It  through  explicit 
legislation. 

And.  to  the  present,  civil  rlghU  groups 
have  been  unsuccessful  In  securing  Its  Im- 
plementation through  the  Judicial  process. 
In  1946,  a  Federal  court  dismissed  a  suit 
which  sought  Judicial  reduction  of  Virginia's 
representation  In  Congress,  declaring  the 
matter  a  "political  question"  beyond  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  adjudicate. 


But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  recent  re- 
quiring legislative  reapportionment  In  Ten- 
nessee {Baker  v.  Carr)  has — ^for  better  or 
worse,  depending  on  one's  point  of  view — 
propelled  the  high  court  into  the  very  center 
of  the  political  arena,  thereby  giving  new 
hope  to  civil  right  supporters. 

This  hope  Is  Implicit  In  the  stilt  filed 
by  the  NAACP  the  other  day  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  seklng  to  compel  Commerce 
Secretary  Hodges  and  Census  DirectcM-  Scam- 
mon  to  come  up  with  figures  reflecting  ap- 
propriate reductlons-ln-representatlon  for 
Southern  States  which  continue  to  defy  the 
Constitution  in  the  matter  of  voting  rights. 

Whether  or  not  this  suit  is  successful,  it 
will  have  served  a  healthy  puri>ose.  The 
NAACP  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  calling 
attention  to  a  maj^  discrepancy  between 
constitutional  Ideals  and  congressional  prac- 
tice. 


Effective  New  Anticrim*  Weapon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  effective  spadework  that  was 
done  by  our  freshman  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Robert  McClory,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Gteneral 
Assembly,  it  now  apF>ears  certain  that 
our  State  will  have  an  effective  new  anti- 
crime  weapon. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
intense  interest  here  in  the  Congress 
and  at  the  national  level  in  pursuing  ef- 
fective measures  to  curb  crime  and  to 
control  the  criminal  elements  through- 
out our  Nation  that  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
would  be  timely  and  of  particular  inter- 
est to  the  entire  membership. 

It  is  Indeed  a  tribute  to  Mr.  McClory's 
resolute  determination  to  control  the 
criminal  element  In  our  society  and  to 
make  our  neighborhoods  safe  for  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

In  any  event,  those  who  are  interested 
in  doing  something  about  the  mounting 
crime  statistics  will,  I  am  confident,  wel- 
come this  bit  of  news  about  this  devel- 
opment In  our  own  State  of  Illinois,  and 
the  pr<Mninent  part  played  by  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  McClory 
of  the  12th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

ESttective  New  Anticrime  Weapon 
Victory  now  appears  certain  In  the  10- 
year  struggle  to  create  an  Illinois  crime  com- 
mission. Enabling  legislation  has  passed 
both  house  of  the  legislature,  and  needs  only 
minor  reconciliation  before  going  on  to 
Governor  Kerner  for  signature. 

The  12 -man  commission,  with  Its  modest 
1100,000  appropriation.  Is  not  likely  to  blaze 
a  dramatic  traU  at  the  outset.  But^lt  has 
the  principal  tools  needed  to  wage  effective 
war  on  organized  crime  and  to  make  Its  Im- 
pact Increasingly  felt. 

The  commission  will  be  divided  equally 
as  to  political  parties.  It  will  have  a  per- 
manent director  and  staff.  Armed  with 
subpena  power  and  the  authority  to  cross 
county  lines,  it  wiU  be  able  to  pursue  lU 
Investigations  statewide,  in  any  field  what- 
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ever.  It  can  look  Into  suspected  encroach- 
ments of  ttoe  crime  syndicate  Into  pdltlca. 
Xatoot  inions.  or  buslnees  and  Industry.  It 
can  study  and  report  on  the  efficiency  of 
law-enrorcement  agencies. 

As  RepresenUtlve  Anthony  Scarlano. 
DemcKj.-at.  of  Park  Forest.  lU  house  sponsor, 
declared.  It  will  provide  a  tough  new  weap- 
on to  'Jie  people  of  Illinois  who  have  been 
mainly  "fighting  organized  crime  with  corn- 
sUlks." 

The  mcceas  of  the  measure  Is  a  triumph 
for  Scarlano  and  former  Senator  (now  Con- 
ItHiHiiii  II)  RoBDiT  McClobt.  who  vainly  bat- 
tered avay  at  previous  legislatures  to  bring 
such  a  commission  into  being. 

The  overwhelming  votes  given  the  project 
this  year  in  both  houses  also  betokens  a  new 
look  In  Jie  leglsUture  We  cannot  Infer  that 
the  tratlltlonal  interceders  for  the  hoodlum 
element  have  either  disappeared  or  acquired 
religion;  they're  still  around,  representing 
the  same  viewpoint.  But  their  voices  have 
seemed  ^wmewhat  muted  in  this  session,  and 
we  take  that  to  indicate  an  awareness  that 
the  public  has  grown  a  bit  impatient  with 
their  heretofore  brazen  conduct. 


Philippine  War  Damage   Claims 
EJrrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THl!  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Senate  amendment  to  last  year's  War 
Claims  jVct  was  briefly  before  the  House 
on  May  14, 1963.  many  Members  felt  that 
it  shoulil  not  be  brought  up  as  a  rider 
to  the  sjpplemental  appropriations  bill, 
but  shwUd  be  considered  in  connection 
with  legislation  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  It  will  shortly  come 
before  tne  House  In  that  manner  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  add- 
ing It  to  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act,  HF,.  5207.  It  is  now  before  a  con- 
ference committee. 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  last 
year's  a«;t — Public  Law  87-616 — by  pro- 
viding tiat  any  further  payments  shall 
go  to  th3  Philippine  Government  rather 
than  to  private  claimants.  It  was 
adopted  as  a  resiilt  of  disclosures  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
during  Its  investigation  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  l^egistration  Act — printed  hear- 
ing of  April  18,  1963. 

Supporters  of  the  Senate  amendment 
believe  tiiat  the  disclosures  in  the  Senate 
investli?tvtion  compel  such  a  change  in 
the  193il  act.  They  contend  that  the 
Senate  Investigation  disclosed  that  the 
activities  of  lobbyists  an(J  other  having 
a  pers<»ral  interest  in  further  pasrments 
to  private  claimants  were  largely  respon- 
sible f<»r  nurturing  and  gradually  build- 
ing UP  an  impression  both  in  the  Philip- 
pines txd  in  the  United  States  that  the 
1946  act  resulted  in  a  moral  obligation 
to  pay  private  claimants  the  full  75  per- 
cent of  their  approved  claims;  that  there 
was  no  such  moral  obligation;  that  in 
this  ar  d  other  ways  the  lobbyists  stirred 
up  a  d(;Eiand  for  further  payment  of  war 
damage;)  to  private  claimants. 

They  contend  that  the  above  activities 
were  niuich  more  than  ordinary  lobbying, 


and  amounted  to  international  black- 
mail. They  contend  that  but  for  these 
and  other  activities  and  deceptions,  the 
Congress  would  not  have  passed  the 
1962  act  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed,  that  Is  with  provision  for  pay- 
ments to  private  claimants;  that  the 
proper  remedy  is  to  adopt  the  Senate 
amendment;  and  that  this  amendment 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  cut- 
ting off  the  payment  of  further  fees  to 
the  lobbyists,  would  prevent  windfalls  to 
large  private  claimants,  and  would  ac- 
complish more  nearly  the  purposes  of 
the  original  act  of  1946.  which  was  to 
rehabUitate  the  Philippine  economy. 

The  first  question  is  as  to  what  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  lobblyists  and  their  con- 
federates actually  were. 

Acnvmxs  or  lobbyists 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  0"Don- 
nell  in  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Delgado 
in  the  Philippines  reveals  the  extent  of 
their  activities  in  stirring  up  a  demand 
for  further  payments  of  war  damages  to 
private  claimants.  This  correspondence 
was  produced  under  subpena  during  in- 
vestigation by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act — hearing  April  18.  1963. 

Mr.  CDonnell  and  Mr.  Delgado  had 
both  been  members  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  which  adjudi- 
cated claims  under  the  1946  act.  Mr. 
Delg£kdo  was  the  Filipino  member.  He 
was  a  man  of  large  Influence  In  the 
Philippines,  and  close  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  served  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Philippines  in  Wash- 
ington, as  Justice  of  the  Philippine  Court 
of  Appeals,  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Philippines 
Senate,  as  a  Permanent  Delegate  for  the 
Philippines  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  UJI. 

I  quote  from  this  correspondence  as 
follows : 

January  13.  1962.  letter  to  Francisco  A.  Del- 
gado: "I  am  afraid  that  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Interested  parties  and  the  Gov- 
ernment here  have  cooled  off.  •  •  •  I  wUl 
discuss  the  subject  Ln  an  effort  to  arouse  en- 
thusiasm and  get  the  ball  rolling." 

February  9.  1963,  letter  to  Delgado;  "This 
is  in  response  to  yoxir  letter  of  January  22, 
requesting  a  copy  of  a  list  of  about  120.000 
clainuuits  which  matter  you  have  referred 
to  Mr.  Charles.  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
unjuccessful  in  procuring  these  names.  In 
cohnectlon  with  the  war  damage  claimants. 
I  discussed  this  matter  thoroughly  with  Am- 
bassador Romulo.  who  feels  that  if  the  final 
22 'a  percent  is  to  be  realized.  It  can  be  ac- 
complished, if  at  all.  from  this  Congress.  I 
tnow  that  the  Ambassador  will  give  us  un- 
qualified support  in  such  an  endeavor.  It  is 
regrettable  that  we  did  not  make  up  this  list 
before  we  left  the  Commission,  but  this  Is 
little  solace  now." 

January  18.  1964.  letter  to  Delgado:  "Con- 
sidering Magsaysay's  popularity  here.  It 
would  be  my  recommendation  at  this  time 
that  you  work  toward  Magsaysay  making  a 
request  upon  our  Government  for  this  2214 
percent  which  has  been  promised  as  a  matter 
of  law.  All  of  these  actions,  together  with 
our  work  here,  can  keep  this  proposed  legis- 
lation In  the  limelight  and  ready  to  move  at 
the  appropriate  time." 

October  31.  1955,  letter  to  Delgado:  "Inso- 
far as  Mr.  Miller  is  concerned,  you  and  I  know 
that  we  used  bis  services  to  keep  the  war 
damage  legislation  alive  He  U  one  of  the 
few  who  were  left  who  were  members  ot  the 
Insular  Affairs  Ootnmittee  that  passed  the 


original  act  and,  perforce,  he  has  great  stand- 
ing In  the  Hoiise  •  •  •.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  action  you  report  of  others 
In  endeavoring  to  Interject  other  lobbylsu 
into  this  picture  •  •  •.  I  have  worked  for 
4  years  meeting  with  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  on  this  proposed  legislation 
•  •  •.  Any  deviation  from  this  program  I 
believe  would  be  fatal." 

May  7.  1957.  letter  to  Delgado:  "The  climate 
here  has  been  greatly  Improved  insofar  as 
the  Philippines  Is  concerned.  Accordingly.  I 
am  having  Congressman  Miller  reintroduce 
the  war  damage  bill,  which  he  will  do  within 
the  next  few  days.  A  copy  of  his  statement  Is 
enclosed  herewith  for  your  Information." 

March  10,  1958.  letter  to  Delgado:  "All  in 
all.  I  believe  that  o\ir  next  effort  to  obtain 
the  actual  passage  of  a  law  directing  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  the  war  damage 
awards  has  a  better  chance  than  at  any  time 
during  the  period  of  our  efforts  to  keep  the 
subject  alive  by  the  introduction  of  bills 
In  each  Congress  as  it  convenes  •  •  •.  What 
concerns  me  now  is  our  position  in  the  plc- 
t\ire  •  •  •.  The  only  chance  for  legal  coun- 
sel to  be  compensated  for  the  effort*  resulting 
In  the  legislation  is  tlirough  an  advance  ar- 
rangement with  the  major  claimants  •  •  •. 
I  think  we  should  get  our  ducks  In  a  row  at 
this  time  •  •  •.  I  (shall  1  proceed  after  you 
have  made  the  arrangements  aforesaid  to 
adopt  a  definite  plan  of  action  In  which  I 
shall  outline  the  pcu-t  to  be  played  by  the 
claimants  and  possibly  Government  offlclals 
In  promoting  the  legislation  on  a  vigorous 
scale  In  the  Congress." 

.  May  10.  1958.  letter  to  Delgado:  "I  am  very 
much  Interested.  Indeed.  In  having  the  sugar 
companies  which  you  enumerate  as  well  as 
any  other  who  might  want  to  join,  sign 
retainer  contracts  which  will  assure  us  of  a 
position  In  the  legislative  picture  as  well  as 
compensation  If  our  efforts  should  meet  with 
ultimate  success." 

January  27,  1959.  to  Jose  Romero  (Philip- 
pine Sugar  Association)  :  "As  I  advised  you 
in  my  cable,  unfortunately  Congressman 
Zablociu  left  Monday  heading  a  congres- 
sional delegation  to  the  funeral  of  the  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Gordon,  of  Illinois.  As 
you  know,  he  Is  most  friendly  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  be  the  natural  one  to  introduce  our 
bin.  In  this  Mr.  MUler  and  Majority  Leader 
McCcNtMACK  agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ambassador  I  know  was  very  anxious  to  have 
this  bin  Introduced  while  he  was  In  the 
Philippines — thus  my  cable  to  you." 

February  9.  1959.  memorandum  to  Romero: 
"As  I  cabled  you.  Zablocki  wanted  to  wait 
untU  his  subconunittee  conferred  with  Boh- 
len  in  executive  aesslon  next  week  before 
Introdviclng  our  blU,  but  since  Congress  was 
adjourning  for  Lincoln's  Birthday.  I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  do  It  today.  Miller 
Introduced  a  bill  simultaneously. 

"The  encloeed  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  the  8th  Is  very  good  and  very  timely. 
I  hxirrledly  changed  Zablocki's  Introductory 
speech  to  accompany  the  bill,  copies  of  which 
are  enclosed,  using  the  editorial  to  ad- 
vantage." 

Febrxiary  10.  1969.  letter  to  Ambassador 
Carlos  P.  Rocnulo:  "Enclosed  herewith  please 
find  a  cc^y  of  HK.  4311.  introduced  by  Con- 
greesman  Zablocki.  together  with  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congsissional  Rbcoro  of  Febru- 
ary 9. 

"The  delay  in  the  Introduction  of  this  bill 
was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gressman and  I  had  to  do  much  research  with 
respect  to  the  amount  and  other  details  of 
which  you  are  only  too  famUlar  before  em- 
barking on   this  program." 

February  9.  1900.  cable  to  Don  Manolo  Ell- 
zalde.  PhUlpplne  Sugar  Association:  "Inter- 
eats  of  members  the  sugar  association  and  all 
war  damage  clalmanta  are  gr«atly  impaired 
by  demands  for  direct  payment  of  balancs 
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of  $73  mUlion  to  Philippine  Government  and 
reported  Insistence  of  PhUlpplne  Foreign  Sec- 
retary on  payment  of  100  percent,  amounting 
to  more  than  $160  million  plus  expenses  of 
administration.  Members  of  Congress,  who 
for  years  have  favored  appropriation  for 
completing  unpaid  balances  of  war  damages 
to  claimants,  are  now  vehement  In  refusal 
to  parUclpate  in  what  appears  to  be  pollUcal 
struggle  among  factions  In  your  country  and 
with  United  States  •  •  •.  Many  Congrees- 
men  on  the  committee  hearing  our  bills  have 
publicly  stated  that  irrespective  of  reported 
position  of  our  State  Department  favoring 
same  they  wlU  not  vote  for  legislation  to  pay 
war  damage  funds  In  any  amount  to  PhlUp- 
plne  Government  Instecwl  of  claimants  dl- 
recUy  as  originally  Intended.  I  strongly  urge 
you  and  your  association  to  advise  your  Gov- 
ernment to  take  Dnmedlate  realistic  smnd  in 
support  of  Zablockl-Mlller  bUU." 

November  13.  1961.  memorandum  to  Philip- 
pine Sugar  AasocUtlon:  "The  proponent  of 
the  bill  (Zablockj)  with  whom  the  counsel 
for  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association  has  been 
and  is  in  constant  communication  gave  com- 
plete and  conclusive  answers  to  the  argu- 
ments (before  the  House  Rules  Committee), 
but  It  was  appttfent  that  the  congestion  of 
the  committee's  calendar  and  the  importance 
of  some  administration  legislation,  such  as 
that  providing  for  a  Peace  Corps,  did  not  per- 
mit the  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
give  adequate  consideration  to  these  replies." 

Augtist  4.  1961.  memorandum  to  Philip- 
pine Sugar  Association:  "It  Is  anUclpated 
that  the  war  damage  bill  will  be  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  Wednesday. 

"In  order  to  speed  up  Its  consideration  I 
had  today  in  the  Senate  Introduced  a  simUar 
biU  by  Senator  Humphbtt,  of  Minnesota, 
Democratic  whip  and  a  senior  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As 
soon  as  this  bill  Is  printed  copies  will  be 
forwarded  to  you.  Attached  herewith  Is  Mr. 
HtTMPHaxT's  statement  as  It  appears  In  the 

CONGHESSIONAL  RECOHD  Of  AUgUSt  4.  1961." 

It  is  clear  from  this  correspondence 
that  the  activities  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
Mr.  Delgado  went  far  beyond  ordinary 
lobbying.  As  a  result  of  their  experience 
on  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion, they  saw  the  possibUities  of  earning 
large  legal  fees  if  legislation  were  passed 
to  provide  further  payments  to  private 
claitnants.  They  embarked  on  a  broad 
scheme  with  ramifications  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  PhiUppines  to  bring 
atwut  such  legislation. 

It  has  even  been  charged  that  the  can- 
cellaUon  by  the  President  of  the  PhUip- 
pines  of  his  trip  to  the  United  States 
after  the  House  defeated  the  Philippine 
claims  bill  on  May  9,  1962,  was  part  of 
a  contrived  scheme  Intended  to  point  up 
the  Philippine  contention  that  the  United 
States  owed  the  money. 

The  correspondence  quoted  above  jus- 
tifies the  charge  that  a  powerful  moving 
force  behind  the  passage  of  the  1962  act 
was  private  gain  rather  than  public  wel- 
fare or  national  security. 

MORAL   OBUGATTON 

The  question  whether  there  really  was 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  further  pay- 
ments to  private  claimants  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  Senate  amendment,  as  that 
amendment  cuts  off  such  further  pay- 
ments, and  In  adopting  it  the  Senate 
denied  any  such  moral  obligation.  The 
adoption  by  the  Senate  of  that  aarend- 
ment  implies  that  the  evidence  presented 
to  show  that  the  alleged  obligation  was 
a  "promise."  a  •debt."  a  "legal  obliga- 


tion," was  misleading,  and  based  in  part 
on  reprehensible  activities  and  undis- 
closed p>ersonal  interests. 

The  question  of  moral  obligation 
should  be  reexamined  by  the  House  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  disclosures.  In 
reexamining  that  question,  the  starting 
point  must  be  the  provisions  of  the  1946 
act. 

"Hie  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $400 
million,  and  authorized  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  "to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  hereafter  pro- 
vided on  £w:count  of  physical  loss  or  de- 
struction of  or  damage  to  property  In 
the  Philippines  occurring  after  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  and  before  October  1.  1945, 
as  a  result  of  various  war  activities,  in- 
cluding enemy  attack,  action  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
looting  and  pillage."  It  then  provided- 
section  102: 

In  case  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims 
which  would  be  payable  to  any  one  claimant 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  exceeds  $500, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  claims  approved 
In  favor  of  such  claimant  shall  be  reduced  by 
25  per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $500. 

The  Commission  was  given  discretion 
to  make  Immediate  payment  of  claims 
under  $500,  and  the  first  $500  of  larger 
claims,  and  a  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der, due  consideration  have  been  given  to 
total  funds  available  for  distribution. 
The  act  then  provided: 

After  the  tlmrf  for  filing  claims  has  ex- 
pired, the  Commission  shaU  determine  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  the  further 
payment  of  claims.  Such  funds  shall  be  ap- 
plied pro  rata  toward  the  payment  of  the  un- 
paid balances  of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  paid  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  title. 

What  this  somewhat  complicated  lan- 
guage amounts  to  was  that  $400  million 
was  to  be  disbursed  by  first  paying  claims 
under  $500  In  full,  and  the  first  $500  of 
other  claims,  and  the  balance  of  the 
money  was  then  to  be  used  pro  rata  In 
payment  of  larger  claims  up  to  75  per- 
cent. The  money  was  sufficient  to  pay 
them  only  up  to  52  V2  percent. 

Any  fair  appraisal  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  reports  would  indicate  that 
the  primary  intent  of  the  act  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disbursement  of  $400  mUlion, 
and  that  there  was  no  Intention  to  create 
an  obligation  to  pay  up  to  75  percent. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the  1946  act 
was  on  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine 
economy,  and  the  report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stated: 

The  bin  Is  not  a  private  claims  measure  to 
reimburse  Individual  or  organizations  for 
damage  Incurred  In  war.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  payments  Is  to  assist  and  encour- 
age rehabilitation  and  rebuUdlng  of  the 
economy  sind  social  strticture  of  the  Nation. 

Contemporaneous  evidence  indicates 
that  the  1946  act  did  not  create  an  obli- 
gation to  make  further  payments  beyond 
the  original  $400  million.  The  much-re- 
spected Bell  mission  to  the  Philippines  of 
1950  felt  that  the  1946  act  Imposed  no 
such  obligation,  as  It  recommended: 

That  further  war  damage  i>aymente  to  In- 
dividuals would  not  contribute  materially  to 
economic  development  In  the  Philippines, 
and  that  contlnxilng  assistance  by  the  United 
States  should  be  for  development  projects  In 
agrlcultxire  and  Indtistry  related  to  the  spe- 


cific needs  of  the  PhlUpplne  economy  rather 
than  as  additional  war  damage  payments  to 
individuals. 

Since  then  over  $1 .5  billion  of  U.S.  aid 
has  gone  to  the  Philippines,  and  Philip- 
pine people  are  drawing  $80  million  a 
year  in  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  widows  and  other  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Other  contemporaneous  evidence  Is 
the  failure  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  a  bill  on  which  it 
conducted  hearings  in  1950  to  authorize 
further  funds  in  order  to  bring  payment 
of  Philippine  war  claims  up  to  75  percent. 
The  committee  must  have  felt  that  its  ac- 
tion only  4  years  before  had  not  resulted 
in  any  obligation  to  make  these  further 
payments. 

Other  contemporaneous  evidence  indi- 
cated that  there  was  general  apprecia- 
tion in  the  Philippines  of  the  payments 
made  under  the  1946  act.  and  that  there 
was  little  demand  for  further  payments 
until  that  demand  was  stirred  up  by  lob- 
bs^sts. 

Our  Government  in  1959  concluded 
that  there  was  no  obligation  to  make 
further  payments  to  private  claimants. 
Mr.  Dillon,  then  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  testified  to  this  effect  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1960,  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Part  of 
his  testimony  was  quoted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  at  page  7041  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  30,  1963, 
but  other  parts  are  also  material. 

He  said  that  President  Garcia  on  his 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  June  1958 
discussed  with  him  the  settlement  of  19 
Philippine  claims  against  the  United 
States,  1  of  which  was  for  "additional 
war  damages."    Mr.  Dillon  testified: 

We  do  not  think  that  there  Is  any  legal 
obligation  to  do  this.  We  think  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  original  $400  mUUon 
at  that  time  was  a  complete  act. 

He  went  on  to  explain,  however,  that 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  there 
could  have  t>een  misunderstanding  about 
this,  and  that  when  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment made  a  series  of  claims,  "we  felt 
this  one  had  certain  merits  and  that  we 
should  in  all  Justice  ask  for  appropria- 
tion of  enough  money  to  take  care  of  it." 

In  August  1959  the  administration 
agreed  upon  a  settlement  with  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  under  which  the 
United  States  would  pay  $73  million  to 
the  Phibppine  Government,  subject, 
however,  to  a  set  off  of  a  United  States 
claim  against  the  Philippines  of  about 
$20  million.  This  $20  million  was  in  fact 
paid  April  10,  1961.  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  June  12.  1962.  page 

20. 

Mr.  Dillon  wrote  to  Speaker  Raybum 
on  March  3, 1960,  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  this  settlement,  sub- 
mitting a  draft  bill,  and  saying: 

The  executive  branch  believes  that  re- 
building, replacement,  or  repair  of  war-dam- 
aged private  property  In  the  PhlllppUies  is 
no  longer  practicable.  Moreover,  in  view  of 
the  time  which  has  elapecd  since  the  origi- 
nal claims  were  approved,  and  since  the  U.S. 
PhiUppines  War  Damage  Commission  went 
out  of  existence  on  March  31.  1951.  It  Is  not 
considered  practicable  for  the  U5.  Govern- 
ment to  assume  any  responslbUlty  for  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  approved  Indl- 
Tldtua  private  property  claims. 
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The  Foreign  Affairs  CtMnmittee.  how- 
ever, repai-ted  In  June  1960  a  bill — H.R. 
12078 — pn)vlding  for  further  payments 
to  private  claimant* .  That  bill  was  not 
reported  out  of  tha  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  I\)reign  Affairs  Committee  in 
August  19<51  reported  a  similar  bill — H.R. 
8617.  Tills  was  defeated  in  the  House  on 
May  9,  1962,  but  the  House  subsequent- 
ly passi'cl  another  similar  bill — H  R. 
11721— ^/lilch  became  Public  Law  87-616. 

The  above  facts,  and  particularly  the 
contemporaneous  evidence,  are  persua- 
sive in  showing  that  there  was  no  moral 
obllgatior  to  pay  approved  claims  up  to 
the  full  71»  percent. 

The  Senate  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  claim  that  there  was  a  moral 
obllgatior.  was  largely  promoted  and  con- 
trived by  lobbyists  and  others  having  a 
personal  interest.  These  same  people 
spearheaded  the  testimony  before  the 
commit i/ees  of  Congress  in  support  of 
the  alleged  moral  obligation,  without 
disclosinir  their  personal  Interest. 

It  is  trie  that  there  were  some  mem- 
bers of  tlie  1946  committee  who  wanted 
to  prov;de  for  payment  of  the  full  75  per 
cent,  and  much  has  been  made  of  their 
statemtnts.  But  the  hearings,  reports 
and  del)£.tes  of  1946  show  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  did  not  go  along 
with  them. 

The  vote  of  the  Senate  on  May  1,  1963, 
of  58-26  to  pass  the  amendment  to  the 
1962  act  was  in  effect  a  vote  that  there 
was  no  moral  obligation.  Members 
should  read  what  was  said  then,  and 
what  v'es  said  when  the  question  came 
up  aga.r  on  May  23, 1963. 

THE    HOUSE    SHOULD    ADOPT   THE    SENATE 
AMEbrDMENT 

Pix>ni  the  facts  .stated  above  as  to  the 
activit  es  of  the  lobbyists,  and  as  to  the 
nonexistence  of  a  moral  obligation  to 
make  further  payments  to  private  claim- 
ants, it  is  clear  that  if  the  recently  dis- 
closed .'acts  had  been  known  to  the 
House  ia  1962.  it  would  not  have  passed 
the  19'3i:  act  in  the  form  in  which  It  was 
passed,  that  Is  with  provision  for  pay- 
ments t45  private  claimants. 

If  so,  the  proper  remedy  is  to  amend 
the  ac  in  the  manner  provided  for  In  the 
Senate  amendment.  It  will  be  asked 
why,  i:i  view  of  all  of  the  above  facts,  the 
proi>ei  remedy  would  not  be  to  rescind 
the  196:2  appropriation  and  not  pay  the 
mones'  even  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. \  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate 
on  May  23.  1963.  to  bring  about  this  re- 
sult, but  was  defeated  45-22. 

The  reason  why  the  $73  million  should 
be  paid  to  the  Philippine  Government  is 
that  C'ur  Government  agreed  with  the 
Philippine  Government  in  1959  upon 
such  ii  settlement.  Mr.  Dillon's  testi- 
mony on  this  subject .  was  discussed 
above  in  considering  the  question  of 
moral  obligations  and  the  fact  that  this 
settlement  denied  any  moral  obligation 
to  make  further  pasrments  to  private 
claim>uits. 

It  «  as  there  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Dil- 
lon testified  that  the  Philippine  claim  for 
additional  war  damages  was  brought  for- 
ward by  President  Garcia  In  1958,  that 
the   administration  then  felt  that  the 


1946  act  might  have  given  cause  for  mis- 
understanding, and  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  settle  the  issue. 

It  is  not  relevant  to  wonder  whether. 
If  the  facts  since  disclosed  had  then  been 
known,  this  settlement  would  have  been 
made.  However  that  may  be,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Philippines  on  this  subject 
have  progressed  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  highly  undesirable  to  rescind 
the  1962  appropriation  entirely. 

If  the  $73  million  is  paid  in  a  lamp 
sum  to  the  Philippine  Government,  that 
Goverrunent  will  receive  it  without 
strings,  and  can  use  it  either  for  payment 
to  claimants,  or  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion, Or  in  such  other  manner  as  it  deems 
fit.  Such  a  result  will  fulflll  more  closely 
the  purposes  of  the  1946  act  than  would 
the  payment  of  huge  windfalls  to  private 
claimants,  which  would  result  if  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  is  not  adopted.  And  our 
Government  could  properly  take  this  $73 
million  into  consideration  in  making  fur- 
ther provision  of  economic  or  other  aid 
to  the  Philippines. 

Senator  Sparkman  has  strongly  con- 
firmed the  statement  made  above  that 
Congress  would  not  have  passed  the  1962 
act  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed 
had  the  facts  since  disclosed  been  known 
at  that  time.  He  presided  over  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  during  prac- 
tically all  of  its  hearings  on  the  1962 
act.  The  committee  had  before  it  bills 
for  further  payments  to  private  claim- 
ants and  for  a  payment  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Government.  He  stated  that 
had  he  known  the  facts  which  have  since 
been  disclosed : 

I  certainly  would  not  have  voted  for  that 
bUl  (the  payment  to  private  claimants).  I 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill  which  would 
have  provided  payment  directly  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government.  (Congressional  Record, 
p.  7161.) 

The  Senate  acceded  to  this  view  and 
passed  its  amendment  providing  for  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment on  May  1,  1963  by  a  vote  of  58-26. 
On  May  23  it  again  passed  the  same 
amendment,  attaching  it  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  this  time  on  a 
voice  vote. 

CONCLUSION  s 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  above  as  to 
the  activities  of  the  lobbyists  and  as  to 
the  nonexistence  of  any  moral  obliga- 
tion to  make  further  payments  to  private 
claimants,  the  House  should  certainly  not 
approve  further  payment  to  private 
claimants  which  would  confirm  the  re- 
sults secured  by  the  reprehensible  activi- 
ties which  have  bei>  disclosed. 

Those  disclosures  indicate  that  pas- 
sage of  the  1962  act  was  secured  as  a 
result  of  a  broad  scheme,  international  in 
scope,  pursued  by  devious  methods. 
There  is  still  time  to  undo  the  results  so 
achieved  by  passing  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Merely  cutting  off  further  fees  to 
lobbyists  is  an  insufficient  remedy. 
House  Members  should  not  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  confirming  the 
results  secured  by  the  lobbyists  by  the 
means  which  have  now  been  disclosed. 

The  House  should  accept  the  Senate 
amendment. 


EmpIoTineiit  for  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.    or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CALIruKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  encouraging  to  record  the  contri- 
bution made  by  private  industry  located 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital  in  securing 
employment  for  the  visually  and  men- 
tally handicapped  workers  living  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

One  such  firm,  the  Chloraseptic  Co.. 
has  been  a  leader  among  private  com- 
panies in  providing  employment  for 
these  workers. 

For  almost  3  years,  the  Chloraseptic 
Co.  has  contracted  with  the  Columbia 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  and  the  occu- 
pational training  center  by  having  pro- 
fessional supplies  of  their  product  pack- 
aged and  prepared  for  mailing  by  the 
workers  of  these  two  organizations. 

For  visually  handicapped  workers 
alone,  this  has  meant  that  over  20.000 
hours  of  gainful  employment,  during 
the  past  year,  was  provided  by  this  sin- 
gle, relatively  small  pharmaceutical 
firm. 

And  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  report 
that  this  company's  worthwhile  effort 
has  not  gone  unnoticed.  On  January 
23.  1963.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
C.  Hodges  presented  the  first  Columbia 
Lighthouse  Citation  of  Merit  to  the 
Chloraseptic  Co.  and  its  officers.  Dr. 
Robert  I.  Schattner  and  Samuel  Schatt- 
ner,  "for  recognizing  the  capabilities  of 
the  visually  handicapped  in  their  em- 
ployment practices." 

It  is  imix)rtant  to  note,  too,  that  the 
contracts  made  by  the  Chloraseptic  Co. 
with  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  and  Occupational  Training  Cen- 
ter have  alerted  other  private  companies 
to  the  possibilities  of  employing  visually 
or  mentally  handicapped  workers  for 
various  jobs. 

What  is  the  history  of  this  company 
and  what  has  its  experience  been  with 
employing  the  visually  and  mentally 
handicapped  of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

As  reported.  In  part.  In  Pageant  maga- 
zine in  February  1962,  one  summer  eve- 
ning back  in  1952,  at  a  party  on  Long 
Island,  a  man  complained  to  a  dentist 
friend  that  he  was  in  misery — he  had 
had  several  teenth  extracted  that  after- 
noon. 

Later,  the  stocky,  27-year-old  den- 
tist— Dr.  Robert  I.  Schattner  by  name — 
started  thinking  about  his  friend's  com- 
plaint. And  he  decided  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

After  years  of  doggedly  persistent  re- 
search on  his  own.  Dr.  Schattner  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  an  effective  remedy 
for  post-extraction  pcUn. 

But  that  was  not  all. 

Ironically,  Dr.  Schattner  discovered 
that  his  new  painkiller  had  a  far  more 
important   use,    and   one   he   had   not 
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dreamed  of:  as  an  antiseptic  in  killing 
germs. 

E>r.  Schattner's  new  discovery  can 
bring  relief  to  painful  tissues  in  15  sec- 
onds, and  within  hours  it  is  reducing 
the  bacteria  count.  This  one-two  pimch. 
some  scientists  say,  is  not  duplicated  by 
any  other  medicine  or  germicide.  By 
1957,  he  finally  achieved  a  preparation 
that  was  both  nontoxic  and  nonsensi- 
tizing.  In  1960,  scientists  at  Tuskegee 
Institute  in  Alabama  found  that  Chlora- 
septic— the  trade-mark  name  its  dis- 
coverer gave  the  drug— relieved  throat 
pain  in  200  cases  of  eight  types  of  ail- 
ments, ranging  from  acute  tonsillitis  to 
infiamation  of  the  mouth  and  tongue. 

Dr.  Schattner's  discovery  was  not  only 
proven  to  be  a  fast  painkiller.  The 
original  clinical  tests  showed  that  it  was 
also  effective  as  a  germklller. 

Early  In  1960,  the  Chloraseptic  office 
was  moved  to  Washington,  D.C.  The 
little  firm  began  to  grow  slowly. 

During  this  time,  the  product  was  giv- 
en to  employees  of  several  Government 
agencies,  who  found  it  relieved  sore 
throats  quickly.  Several  Congressmen 
tried  to  ease  their  throats  after  oratory. 
All  reported  excellent  results. 

Twice,  the  fledgling  firm  was  rescued 
by  loans  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  second  loan  came 
within  hours  of  bankruptoy  at  a  time 
when  the  company  had  substantial  pro- 
fessional orders  for  the  product,  but  no 
immediate  funds  for  bottling.  At  the 
last  moment,  a  bank  vice  president,  Mr. 
Frank  Gunther,  had  enough  faith  in 
the  discovery  to  advance  the  funds  be- 
fore they  were  actually  approved  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  He  is 
now  the  president  of  the  bank. 

The  number  of  those  endorsing  the 
new  preparation  reads:  "denUsts,  21,905; 
physicians.  18.480;  and  industrial  nurses, 
390." 

Bernard  Posner  wrote  in  Performance, 
the  publication  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, September  1962- issue: 

Handicapped  Mailers  Twice  as  Fast 
Last  year,  a  Washington,  D.C,  antiseptic 
manufacturer  contracted  with  a  commercial 
concern  to  mall  samples  to  170,000  doctors 
and  dentists  In  the  United  States.  The 
samples  went  out  at  the  rate  of  4.500  a  day. 

This  year,  the  manufacturer  turned  to  the 
handicapped  for  help.  The  output  more 
than   doubled,   going   to   10.000   a   day. 

According  to  Samuel  Schattner,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Chloraseptic  Co.,  there  was  need 
for  speed.  The  samples  had  to  go  out  In 
time  for  the  "sore  throat  season"  In  hope 
that  the  product  would  be  recommended  for 
wlntertlme's  sniffles  and  sneezes. 

And  so  the  company  turned  to  the  Shel- 
tered Workshop  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Adults  and  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  both  In  Baltimore.  The  former  pre- 
pared cardboard  boxes  for  mailing:  blind 
workers  In  the  latter  Inserted  sample  bottles 
and  literature,  sealed  the  packages,  put  on 
labels,  and  sorted  the  boxes  by  State  (using 
an  ingenious  system  Involving  sense  of 
touch). 

"Our  use  of  the  handicapped  was  not  based 
on  sympathy,  but  rather  on  a  sensible  busi- 
ness decision  as  to  how  the  Job  could  best 
be  done,"  said  Mr.  Schattner. 

The  Catholic  Review  on  April  7.  1961, 
reported  in  part: 


lixscT  DocTOKS  Report  Pinbincb 
The  Hope  ship,  which  Is  currently  serving 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  South 
America  with  a  team  of  physicians  and 
dentists,  carries  a  supply  of  Chloraseptic 
sufficient  for  1  year's  needs. 

Requests  for  supplies  of  Chloraseptic  have 
also  come  from  our  Armed  Forces  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  Supreme  Court 

Clinic. 

And  so,  without  much  fanfare,  a  new  med- 
ical advance  has  come  into  being.  With  this 
product,  the  handicapped  have  been 
given  new  employment  opportunities  and 
recognition. 


•TiBt's  ring  the  bells   again — let  freedom 
really  ring." 


Let  Freedom  Really  Ring 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 
Mr      ROUDEBUSH.     Mr.     Speaker. 
Americans  wiU  soon  be  celebrating  Inde- 
pendence Day,  our  greatest  patriotic  ob- 
servance of  the  year. 

July  4,  1963,  will  be  unique  in  that  a 
new  national  observance  of  bellringing 
throughout  the  United  States  is  planned. 
Every  city.  town,  village,  emd  hamlet  will 
ring  bells  at  the  exact  Ume  the  Liberty 
Bell  announced  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776. 

A  very  fine  editorial  appearing  June  5, 
1963  in  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune  amply 
explains  why  this  symbolic  bell  ringing 
can  and  should  be  the  basis  for  a  new 
rebirth  of  patriotism  and  Americanism. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  request 
this  outstanding  editorial  be  reprinted 
in  full.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Let   Freedom   Reaixt   Ring 
July  4.  1963  (at  1  pjn.,  c.d.s.t.)   will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  nationwide  observ- 
ance of  the  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  bells  of  America  in  every  village, 
town,  and  city  across  mountains  and  prairies 
wUl  peal  forth  in  a  resounding  chorus  of  the 
Nation's  heartbeat  of  pride  in  freedom.  It 
will  mark  the  Identical  hour  upon  which  the 
Liberty  Bell  announced  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  1776,  to  pro- 
claim freedom  throughout  the  land. 

The  Tribune  believes  that  there  has  been 
perhaps,  too  much  time  and  space  devoted 
among  platform,  pulpit,  and  press,  to  both 
the  rlghtwlng  and  the  leftwlng.  which  terms 
are  an  obvious  reference  to  our  symbolic 
American  eagle. 

The  Tribune  believes  that  the  strength  of 
America  lies  neither  In  the  right  nor  the 
left  wing,  but  In  the  great  body  of  the  eagle 
that  stands  between  and  clutches  In  Its 
talons  both  the  unleashed  arrows  of  war  and 
the  olive  branch  of  peace,  which  In  turn  and 
Justly  used,  have  made  and  kept  the  free- 
doms for  which  our  Pounding  Fathers 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.  There,  In  the  great  body  of 
old-fashioned,  but  never  out  of  style,  patriot- 
ism lies  the  glory  of  the  heroic  dead  whose 
memory  we  so  recently  honored  on  Memorial 

Day. 

Therefore,  the  Tribune  cc«iimends  the  idea 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  salute  the  Ideals 
of  freedom  for  which  our  dead  gave  their 
lives.  It  praises  the  sponsors  of  the  Idea;  it 
commends  all  who  cooperate,  and  urges 
whole  and  complete  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 


The  Federal  Budget  and  the  National 
Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOTnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  very 
informative  speech  on  "The  Federal  ^ 
Budget  and  the  National  Economy"  by  ^ 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Honor- 
able Kermit  Gordon,  to  the  13th  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Society  for 
Business  Budgeting  on  May  16  in  San 
FYancisco. 

In  his  lucid  and  enlightening  speech. 
Mr.  Gordon  discusses  ,two  major  ques- 
tions in  any  examination  of  our  Federal 
budgetary  p^flicy. 

Whether  we  are  using  the  Federal 
budget  wisely  to  attain  our  Nation's  goals 
of  continued  prosperity  and  of  a  satis- 
factory economic  growth  rate,  and 
whether  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  too  much. 

Mr.  Gordon's  speech  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon,  and 
I  would  like  to  insert  his  thoughtful  letter 
into  the  Record  as  an  introduction  to  the 
text  of  Mr.  Gordon's  speech.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
troduce both  Secretary  Dillon's  letter  to 
me  and  Mr.  Gordon's  address  into  the 

T^F*f  OHO 

Mr.  DiUon's  letter  follows : 

JUNI  7.   1963. 
The  Honorable  Hale  Boocs, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Hale:  As  you  requested,  I  am  happy 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  very  excellent 
speech  Director  of  the  Budget  Kermit  Gordon 
inade  on  May  16. 

With  loglcal»analysls  and  a  wealth  of  sup- 
porting detail  he  has  cogently  restated  the 
two  most  significant  facet*  of  the  President's 
overall  financial  plan.  First,  he  has  shown 
why  tax  reduction  and  revision  In  r963  Is 
the  prime  tool  in  the  kit  of  measures  to  re- 
store economic  vitality  and  achieve  an  ade- 
quate rate  of  economic  growth.  Second,  he 
has  reiterated  the  hardheaded  program  of 
expenditure  control  that  embodies  the  Gov- 
ernment's determined  commitment  to  pru- 
dent financial  management. 

I    commend   his    speech    to   your    careful 
study. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


The    text    of    Mr.    Gordon's    speech 
follows : 
The    Feddial    Budget    and    the    National 

ECONOMT 

(Address  by  Kermit  Gordon.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  13th 
annual  conference  of  the  National  Society 
for  Business  Budgeting,  San  Francisco. 
Calif.) 
When  I  took  office  as  Budget  Director  last 

December,  my  predecessor   handed  over  to 
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me  tiie  combination  to  the  safe,  a  $98  8 
billtOE.  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
hU  commitment  to  address  the  National 
Society  for  Business  Budgeting  on  May  16. 
In  ths  Intervening  months  we  have  made 
•ome  changee  both  in  the  combination  to 
the  siJe  and  to  the  1964  budget,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  engagement  with 
this  frxlety  has  remained  Inviolate. 

I  C3nslder  It  a  stroke  of  good  fortune 
that  ny  first  speaking  engagement  outside 
of  Washington  should  be  with  a  distin- 
guished organization  of  business  budget 
offlceis  I  have  heard  It  said  that  only  a 
man  who  has  suffered  the  affliction  himself 
can  r sally  understand  the  ordeal  of  a  friend 
with  a  case  of  shingles.  There  must  be  a 
slmll^tf  bond  of  compassionate  understand- 
ing ijnorjg  budget  officers.  I  can  look  at 
you  iiTd  say  to  myself,  "It's  comforUng  to 
thin*,  that  these  people  have  probably  lost 
as  nany  friends  as  I  have  In  the  last  5 
months."  And  you  can  look  at  me  and 
say  -o  yourselves,  "No  matter  how  many 
headM-hes  are  waiting  for  me  when  I  get 
back  to  my  desk.  III  sUU  be  lucky  com- 
pare<l  with  this  fellow." 

With  the  reassuring  knowledge  that  we 
are  united  In  the  bond  of  a  common  burden, 
let  tie  turn  to  the  subject  of  my  talk.  I 
want  to  examine  the  two  major  questions 
which  people  have  In  mind  when  they  dis- 
cuss and  debate  Federal  budgetary  policy. 
The  first  of  these  U  the  fiscal  policy  ques- 
tlon  Are  we  using  the  Federal  budget  wisely 
to  help  achieve  the  broad  economic  goals 
of  sustained  prosperity  and  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  economic  growth?  The  second  Is 
the  »  xpenditure  policy  question:  To  put  It  In 
lU  bluntest  form.  U  the  Federal  Oovern- 
men:  spending  too  much? 

I.  nacAL  poxJCT 
In  the  heat  of  public  debate  about  spend- 
ing, taxes,  deficits,  and  debt.  I  think  we 
somtttlmes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  achieved  in  the  United  States  a  rather 
broad  consensus  In  support  of  the  Idea  that 
Federal  budget  policy  should  be  designed 
to  help  compensate  for  Inadequacies  or  ex- 
cess4»  In  private  demand.  Moat  of  us.  I 
think,  will  accept  the  Idea  that  If  total 
prlvtite  and  public  demand  for  goods  and 
serv  ces  presses  too  hard  on  total  supply, 
we  ywXn  have  InflaUon;  that  If  demand  falls 
conelderably  short  of  potential  supply,  we 
will  have  Idle  plants  and  Idle  workers;  and 
that  It  makes  t^ense  to  try  to  adjust  the 
relationship  between  Government  spending 
and  taxes  to  help  avoid  both  of  these  evils. 
Those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a 
connensus  should  consider  whether  there 
would  be  much  support  today  for  the  kind 
of  pallcy  we  followed  In  1933 — given  the  same 
conditions.  In  1933,  you  remember,  the 
economy  lay  prostrate  iinder  the  onslaught 
of  the  great  depression.  Real  gross  national 
pro<luct  was  28  percent  below  the  1929  level, 
and  nearly  one  worker  In  every  four  was 
unemployed.  B<?cause  of  the  collapse  In  pro- 
duction and  Incomes,  Federal  revenues  fell 
50  percent  from  1929  to  1932,  and  largely  for 
this  reason,  the  1929  budget  surplus  tvurned 
Intc  a  1932  deficit. 

The  Congress  considered  what  It  ought  to 
do  in  the  clrcvmistances.  The  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

"Now.  my  friends.  I  want  you  and  the 
country  to  gird  yourselves  with  stamina,  with 
backbone,  and  with  courage  to  meet  this 
emergency.  All  must  make  tremendous  sac- 
rifices. The  budget  must  be  balanced.  To 
do  It.  additional  taxes  must  be  levied." 

So  Congress  proceeded.  In  1932,  to  raise 
Inciime  taxes.  This  action  was  In  accordance 
wit  a  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  period, 
which  held  that  the  only  sound  rule  of  fiscal 
pol  cy  was  to  try  to  balance  the  budget  each 
year.  Indeed,  the  conviction  of  Congress 
that  It  was  doing  the  right  thing  was  rein- 


forced when  it  received  a  communication 
bearing  the  signatures  of  82  faculty  members 
of  a  great  university  urging  an  Immediate 
Increase  In  taxes.  But  the  result,  almost 
certainly,  was  to  aggravate  and  deepen  the 
depression.  The  fact  that  few  people  today 
would  urge  the  same  policy  In  the  same  cir- 
cumstances Is  evidence  that  we  are  not  as 
deeply  split  on  the  Issues  of  fiscal  policy  as 
the  temperature  of  the  debate  might  sugg«*t. 
In  saying  this,  I  have  no  desire  to  paper 
over  Ihe  many  major  differences  of  emphasis, 
attitude,  and  prescription  which  do  exist; 
but  I  think  It  la  useful,  as  we  turn  to  an 
examination  of  our  present  economic  prob- 
lems, to  recognize  that  we  start  from  the 
common  premise  that  Federal  budgetary 
decisions  should  be  made  In  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  economy. 

What  Is  the  present  state  of  our  economy? 
If  we  look  back  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  we  find  reassuring  signs  of  a  quickening 
pace  of  economic  advance,  which  gives  prom- 
ise of  bearing  out  the  more  optimistic  fore- 
casts of  ONP  In  1983.  If  we  look  back  fur- 
ther— to  January  1961 — we  find  a  28-month 
record  of  uneven,  but  sustained,  economic 
expansion  from  a  recession  trough. 

But  If  we  look  back  as  far  as  1958.  we 
find  a  more  revealing  and  sobering  picture. 
We  find  an  economy  that  has  been  operating 
considerably  below  Its  potential  for  S'-i 
years.  Even  now,  with  more  than  2  years 
of  expansion  behind  us.  we  are  producing 
at  a  rate  $30  to  •35  billion  a  year  below 
our  comfortable  capacity:  the  average  oper- 
ating rate  In  manufacturing  Is  perhaps  10 
percent  below  the  preferred  rate;  and  more 
than  5',  p>ercent  of  the  labor  force  Is  un- 
employed. 

Whetlier  we  look  at  total  output,  em- 
ployment, or  Investment,  the  evidence  of 
slowdown  since  1967  U  clear.  In  the  post- 
war decade  1947-57.  our  total  output  rose 
at  the  brisk  rate  of  about  4  percent  a  year; 
since  1957.  our  progress  has  slowed  to  3  per- 
cent. In  the  postwar  decade,  unemploy- 
ment averaged  4.3  percent  of  the  labor  force; 
since  1957  It  has  averaged  6  percent,  and  has 
not  In  any  month  fallen  below  6  percent. 
From  1947  to  1957,  private  fixed  Investment 
averaged  11  percent  of  ONP;  since  1987,  It 
has  fallen  to  4kn  average  rate  of  9  percent. 

A  persistent  gap  has  opened  up  between 
our  achievement  and  our  potential,  and  In 
many  subtle  ways  we  have  been  paying  a 
high  price  for  our  lagging  performance.  Our 
growth  rate  compares  unfavorably  with  that 
of  most  other  industrialized  countries.  The 
overhang  of  Idle  capacity  has  dampened  do- 
mestic Investment  Incentives  and  has  en- 
couraged the  flow  of  American  capital 
abroad,  with  consequent  strain  on  our  bal- 
ance of  paymenU.  High  unemployment 
rates  among  our  youth  have  bred  discontent 
and  frustration.  Our  chronically  depressed 
areas  have  been  denied  the  rejuvenating  ef- 
fects of  a  strong  demand  for  labor,  which 
would  tend  both  to  attract  new  Industry 
to  areas  of  labor  surplus  and  to  draw  Idle 
labor  Into  more  prosperous  regions.  Be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  good  alternative  em- 
ployment opportunities,  many  of  our 
agricultural  workers  continue  to  earn  low 
Incomes  and  ovir  underlying  farm  problem 
persists  In  a  stubborn  effort  to  save  their 
Jobs,  workers  seek  to  Institute  restrictive 
work  rules  and  to  shorten  the  workweek: 
and  some  Industries.  In  a  similar  effort  to 
Insulate  themselves  from  the  general  eco- 
nomic climate,  seek  to  price  their  goods  so 
as  to  earn  normal  profits  on  subnormal  vol- 
ume. 

The  immediate  cause  of  our  unsatisfactory 
economic  performance  these  last  5'/j  years 
Is,  In  my  opinion.  Inadequate  total  demand. 
We  have  simply  not  t>een  able  to  sustain  a 
rate  of  climb  In  demand  sufficient  to  absorb 
our  unemployed  and  put  our  Idle  capacity 
back  to  work.  The  effort  to  diagnose  this 
condition  has  led  to  a  search  for  remedies. 


and  this  search  has  led  directly  to  our  Fed- 
eral tax  system. 

We  axe  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  an 
Income  tax  system  which,  though  modified 
somewhat,  is  sUU  essentially  the  system  we 
adopted  to  restrain  excessive  demand  In 
wartime.  Its  power  to  extract  Income  from 
the  bank  accounts  of  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations 18  so  great  that  the  Federal  budget 
would  have  shown  a  string  of  handsome 
surpluses  rather  than  deflclU  In  the  years 
since  1957  If  the  economy  had  been  operat- 
ing close  to  full  employment.  We  have  been 
witnessing  the  paradoxical  truth  that  tax 
rates  set  so  high  as  to  absorb  an  excessive 
proportion  of  full  employment  ONP  will 
block  the  road  to  the  achievement  of  full 
employment  and  will  yield  disappointingly 
low  revenues.  In  the  six  budget  documents 
submitted  from  January  1957  through  1962. 
a  cumulative  budget  surplus  of  W'^  billion 
was  forecast:  yet  the  actual  budget  outcome 
was  a  cumulative  deficit  of  $33  billion.  In 
each  year  of  the  past  six,  revenue  estimates 
were  based  on  an  expected  resumption  or 
continuation  of  brisk  economic  expaiislon — 
and  In  each  year  the  dampening  effecte  of 
the  tax  system  helped  to  keep  the  estimate 
from  being  realized. 

This,  very  briefly.  U  why  we  believe  that 
the  needs  of  our  economy  require  a  sub- 
stantial further  revision  of  our  Income  tax 
system  In  1963.  I  stress  the  need  for  further 
revision  to  remind  you  that  tax  changes 
Instituted  last  year — the  liberalization  of 
depreciation  rules  and  the  enactment  of  the 
7-percent  Investment  tax  credit — had  the 
effect  of  reducing  business  tax  liabilities  by 
about  $2 '■J  billion  a  year  and  started  tis  on 
our  way  toward  the  adoption  of  a  growth- 
Inducing  tax  system.  You  will  remember 
that  these  tax  changes  were  greeted  skepti- 
cally by  the  business  community  when  they 
were  instituted;  but  the  skepticism  has 
melted  In  the  presence  of  hard  evidence  that 
business  Investment  thU  year  Is  responding 
to  the  stlmulvis  of  these  tax  reforms. 

The  President's  tax  program  which  Is  now 
before  the  Congress  has  the  following  main 
elements: 

1.  Taxes  are  to  be  reduced  by  llOVi  billion. 
In  three  stages,  during  1963.  1964.  and  1965. 

2.  The  tlOV^  billion  net  cut  Is  made  up  of 
$13  >4  billion  of  gross  tax  reduction  offset  by 
$3  billion  of  revenue-producing  reforms.  In 
turn,  the  $1S>,4  billion  gross  reduction  con- 
sists of  roughly  $11  billion  In  personal  and 
$3»4  billion  In  corporate  taxes. 

3.  The  top  braket  rate  of  the  Individual 
Income  tax  to  be  reduced  from  91  to  66  per- 
cent and  the  lowest  bracket  rate  from  20  to 
14  percent. 

The  tax  program  has  two  major  objec- 
tives: First,  to  provide  a  sizable  Increase  In 
market  demand  by  sharply  reducing  overall 
tax  rates;  and  second,  to  provide  a  tax  struc- 
ture, through  sharp  cuts  In  top-bracket 
rates  and  reduction  In  corporate  taxes,  which 
will  encourage  Increased  risk-taking  and  a 
higher  tempo  of  business  Investment.  It  Is 
thus  a  program  which  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  performance  and  productive  poten- 
tial, while  at  the  same  time  stimulating  a 
more  rapid  growth  In  that  potential  Itself. 
The  President's  tax  proposals  constitute  the 
most  Important  economic  policy  Issue  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  year,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  prospects  are  bright  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  constructive  and  Invigorating 
tax  program. 

But,  many  people  ask.  Is  this  the  right 
time  to  cut  taxes?  Rather  than  cutting 
taxes  when  we  already  have  a  big  budget 
deficit,  shouldn't  we  defer  tax  reduction  un- 
til we  have  a  surplus  In  the  budget? 

This  Is  an  Important  question,  and  it  de- 
serves a  straight  answer.  The  answer,  in 
my  opinion,  has  two  parts: 

First.  I  believe  we  are  more  likely  to 
reach  a  balanced   budget  In   the  next  few 
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years   If  we   cut   taxes   now   than   If  we  do 
nothing.     If  we  fall  to  act.  we  risk  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  experience  of  the  last  5'/2 
years — undercapaclty  operations  and  exces- 
sive unemployment.    An  economy  operating 
at  undercapaclty  Is  unlikely  to  generate  the 
tax  revenues  needed  to  balance  the  budget. 
It  Is  Instructive  to  note  that  we  have  had 
budget   surpluses   six   times   since   the   war, 
and  In  every  case  save  one  the  surplus  has 
occurred  In  the  setting  of  full  employment. 
Our   experience   lends   support    to   the   view 
that  It  takes  full  employment  to  generate  the 
revenues  needed  to  balance  the  budget.     If 
we  cut  taxes  now,  we  will  have  a  somewhat 
larger  Immediate  deficit,  but  a  better  prospect 
for  reducing  and  eliminating  the  deficit  In 
the  years  ahead  through  the  Increase  In  taf 
revenues  returned  by  an  expanding  economy. 
Second.    If    we    were    by    some    chance    to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  without  a  tax  cut, 
we  would  probably  find  that  a  tax  cut  In  such 
clrcum6tanc*s    would    be   badly    timed.      As 
we  have  seen,  balanced  budgets  and  full  em- 
plojrment    tend    to    go    together.      Unless    a 
slump  Is  In  prosp>ect,  to  cut  taxes  In  a  setting 
of  full  employment  and  high  utilization  of 
capacity  Is  to  court  the  danger  of  excessive 
demand  and  Infiatlon. 

Another  main   objection   which   Is   raised 
to  tax  reduction   at   this  time   stems  from 
the  fear  that  the  Immediate  deficit  associated 
with  tax  reduction  will  cause  Inflation.    This 
Is  a  legitimate  concern;   the  American  peo- 
ple fear  Inflation,  and  properly  so.    Moreover, 
there  are  times  when  a  Government  deficit 
win  cause  Inflation:  When  demand  Is  press- 
ing against  the  limits  of  supply,  a  reduction 
In  taxes  or  an  Increase  In  Government  ex- 
penditures  win    tend   to   raise   prices.     But 
there   Is  no  alchemy  by  which  deficits  are 
automatically     transmuted    Into    price    In- 
creases; It  Is  the  state  of  the  economy  which 
determines  whether  deficits  will  cause  Infla- 
tion.    For  example,  we  have  deficits  In  five 
of  the  last  six  years,  but  our  price  level  has 
been   more   stable   than   that  of   any   other 
advanced    Industrial   country   with   the   ex- 
ception of  Canada.    The  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  at  no  time  In  this  period  have  we  had 
the   pressure   of   excess  demand.     Although 
the  President's  tax  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate  private  demand,  we  do  not  believe 
that  It  will  overstlmulate  demand  and  caxise 
It  to  overtax  capacity.     Even   If  excess  de- 
mand pressure  should  develop — though  we 
think  It  most  unlikely — the  tools  of  mone- 
tary policy  can  be  brought  quickly  Into  play 
to  damp  down  the  pressure. 

Hence,  whether  one  appeals  to  economic 
logic  or  to  recent  economic  history,  there  Is 
little  basU  for  the  fear  that  the  President's 
tax  program  Is  Inflationary.  The  opposite 
danger  Is  greater — that  failure  to  enact  the 
tax  program  will  leave  us  with  the  same  set 
of  economic  Ills  which  has  troubled  us  for 
the  last  6Va  years  and  will  Increase  our  vul- 
nerability to  recession. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  Implication 
that  the  President's  tax  program  U  the  solu- 
tion to  all  of  our  economic  problems.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  the  enactment  of  the 
program  will  help  to  create  a  climate  of  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  expansion  In  which  many 
other  problems — ranging  from  agriculture  to 
automation — will  be  easier  to  solve. 
n.  KXPKNDrruai  policy 
Now,  I  would  Uke  to  turn  to  the  expendi- 
ture policy  question:  Are  we  spending  too 
much?  Is  fiscal  responsibility  dead  in  Wash- 
ington?   Is  the  budget  out  of  control? 

These  are  questions  which  trouble  a  good 
many  thoughtfvil  people,  and  they  deserve  a 
considered  answer. 

We  can  start  by  acknowledging  the  fact 
that  Federal  spending  has  been  Increasing 
steadily.  As  President  Kennedy  said  last 
year: 

"It  U  true  that  In  recent  history  each  new 
admlnlstratloo  has  spent  much  more  money 
than  Its  prodcon— or     Thus,  President  Roose- 


velt outspent  President  Hoover,  and  with 
allowances  for  the  spxeclal  case  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  President  Truman  outspent 
President  Roosevelt.  Jiost  to  prove  that  this 
was  not  a  partisan  matter,  President  Elsen- 
hower outspent  President  Truman  by  the 
handsome  figure  of  $182  binion.  It  Is  even 
possible  something  of  this  trend  may  con- 
tinue." 

But  to  ask  whether  we  are  spending  too 
much  Implies  a  comparison  with  something. 
Simply  to  compare  dollar  expenditures  in 
1963  with  expenditures  In  1923,  or  1953,  or 
even  1962,  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are  to- 
day a  different  nation  than  we  were  In  any 
of  those  years.  Our  needs  are  constantly 
changing,  our  resources  are  constantly 
changing,  and  even  the  unit  of  measurement 
has  changed  from  earlier  years. 

In  his  1960  budget  message.  President 
Elsenhower  made  the  same  point:  "Inescap- 
able demands  resulting  from  new  technology 
and  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  and  new  re- 
quirements resulting  from  the  changing 
nature  of  our  society.  wlU  generate  Federal 
expenditures  In  future  years  •  •  •.  We  must 
not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing  population 
creates  virtually  automatic  Increases  In  many 
Federal  responsibilities." 

Here  are  some  examples :  Between  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1964,  the  number  of  tax 
returns  will  rise  2.5  percent;  the  volume  of 
mall  will  grow  6.4  percent;  visitors  to  our 
national  parks  will  Increase  by  7  percent;  the 
number  of  veterans  or  survivors  receiving 
pensions  will  rise  by  10  percent;  aircraft 
landings  and  take  offs  at  airports  with  Fed- 
eral towers  wUl  go  up  by  11  percent;  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  program  wUl  Increase  by  16  per- 
cent; the  number  of  patents  granted  will  rise 
by  20  percent;  and  passports  Issued  will  In- 
crease by  25  percent. 

Consider  what  has  been  happening  to  our 
population.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1964 — the 
budget  for  which  we  are  now  debating — there 
will  be  10  minion  more  Americans  than  there 
were  the  day  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
This  means  that  we  will  add  to  the  United 
States  in  this  short  period  a  number  of 
people  which  Is  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion'of  Canada.  And  since  1939,  we  have 
added  to  our  population  a  number  of  people 
substantially  greater  than  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  France. 

Consider,  also,  the  growth  In  our  output 
of  goods  and  services — our  gross  national 
product.  Measured  In  the  same  current 
dollars  we  use  to  count  Federal  expenditures, 
our  GNP  has  Increased  more  than  fivefold 
since  1939.  It  has  Increased  67  percent  in 
the  last  decade. 

Finally,  each  Federal  expenditure  dollar 
buys  less  today  than  It  did  in  earlier  years. 
Though  we  have  had  relative  price  stability 
for  the  last  5  years,  our  price  level  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1939  and  Is  about  10 
percent  above  Its  level  a  decade  ago. 

The  single  most  Important  fsict  about  the 
trend  of  Federal  expenditures  over  recent 
decades  Is  the  vast  expansion  of  our  national 
defense  program,  which  now  takes  55  per- 
cent of  our  budget.  Who  In  1939  even 
dreamed  of  atomic  energy,  of  missiles,  of 
supersonic  planes,  of  a  cold  war  with  2.700,- 
000  servicemen  In  uniform  during  peacetime 
and  defense  research  budgets  of  $9  billion? 
Our  defense  budget  In  1939  was  1  percent 
of  gross  national  product.  In  1949,  6  i>ercent, 
and  in  1963, 9  percent. 

But  apart  from  national  defense.  Federal 
budget  expenditures  have  been  tightly  con- 
tained in  recent  years.  As  a  proportion  of 
gross  national  profit,  they  are  substantially 
lower  today  (at  7  percent)  than  they  were 
before  the  war  In  1939  (at  9  percent)  or  after 
the  war  In  1949  (at  10  percent).  Even  In- 
cluding national  defence.  Federal  budget  ex- 
penditures In  recent  years  have  been  re- 
markably (table  as  a  proportion  of  GNP; 
during  the  latter  lOeCs.  they  averaged  abotit 


16  Vi  percent  of  GNP,  and  that  Is  where  they 
are  today. 

Nor  do  the  statistics  give  much  comfort 
to  the  common  view  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  eclipsing  and  eroding  the  State 
and  local  governments.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
t\iry  ago,  nondefense  expendltiires  in  the 
Federal  budget  were  Jvist  about  equal  to 
total  State  and  4ocal  expenditures;  today, 
these  Federal  expenditures  are  about  60  per- 
cent of  State  and  local  expenditures.  Of 
the  more  than  9  million  civilian  employees 
of  goverimients  In  the  United  States  today, 
about  7  million  are  employed  by  State  and 
local  governments,  aaid  2,500,000  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Since  1948,  State  and 
local  employment  has  risen  by  81  percent, 
while  Federal  civilian  employment  has  risen 
by  22  percent — or  by  less  than  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  population  as  a  whole. 

In  1952,  we  had  1.6  Federal  clvUlan  Federal 
employees  for  each  100  people  In  the  popu- 
lation. By  1957,  the  figure  was  down  to  1.4. 
Today  we  have  1.3  Federal  employees  to  serve 
every  hundred  people. 

Let  me  add  that,  of  these  2,500,000  Federal 
civilian  erriployees,  1  million  are  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department,  about  600.000  by 
the  Poet  Office  Department,  and  about  200,- 
000  by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Every- 
thing else  that  the  Federal  Government  does 
Is  accomplished  by  650,000  employees,  and 
this  number  Is  substantially  smaller  than 
total  employment  In  the  telephone  Industry. 
But  what  about  the  trend  of  expenditures 
In  the  budgets  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion? The  1964  administrative  budget  calls 
for  a  $4.5  billion  Increase  In  expenditures 
over  1963.  The  whole  of  this  Increase,  In- 
deed, more  than  the  whole  of  the  Increase,  Is 
accounted  for  by  expendlttires  for  national 
defense,  space,  and  Interest.  All  other  ex- 
penditures, taken  together,  will  actually  de- 
cline from  1963  to  1964.  In  the  process  of 
putting  together  the  1964  budget,  $19  blUlon 
was  trimmed  from  agency  requests. 

If  all  three  Kennedy  budgets — 1962 
through  1964 — are  looked  at  together,  they 
tell  essentially  the  same  story.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Increase — actually  70  percent  of 
It — has  been  In  the  defense,  space,  and  inter- 
est category.  Over  the  3 -year  period  from 
1961  to  1964,  budget  expenditures  for  all 
other  purposes  taken  together  will  Increase 
by  $4.5  billion.  This  compares  with  an  in- 
crease of  $5  billion  In  the  same  category  over 
the  preceding  3  fiscal  years. 

These  flgvires  lend  little  support  to  the 
assertion  that  the  budget  Is  "out  of  control." 
Just  a  week  ago  today.  President  Kennedy 
explicitly  endorsed  a  statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  which 
said:  "We  believe  that  Federal  expendlttires 
should  be  made  only  when  they  are  clearly 
more  valuable  than  equal  expenditures  that 
could  be  made  by  Individuals  and  business 
If  equivalent  Income  were  left  In  their  hands, 
or  by  State  and  local  governments."  And 
the  President  continued: 

"I  accept  this  standard  and  I  am  prepared 
to  defend  the  expendltvires  proposed  in  my 
budget  on  this  basis." 

To  eum  up,  I  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  fiscal  policy  which  gives 
promise  of  restoring  to  the  American  econ- 
omy the  confidence  and  vitality  which  char- 
acterized our  first  postwar  decade.  And  I 
believe  that  we  have  pursued  a  prudent  ex- 
pendlttire  policy  which  has  responded  to  the 
urgent  needs  of  national  security  and  do- 
mestic well-being,  but  which  has  neither  In- 
dulged In  loose  spending  to  give  the  econ- 
omy a  shot  in  the  arm  nor  countenanced 
spending  for  the  sake  of  spending.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  erred  In  matters  of  detail, 
and  I  know  that  we  can  profit  from  Informed 
and  responsible  criticism.  But  I  believe  that 
our  budget  policy  Is  serving  faithfully  and 
constructively  the  Interests  of  our  national 
economy,  our  national  security,  and  our  na- 
tional well-being. 
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12XTENSION  OF  REhlARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  June  10,  1963 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Howard  K.  Smith's  TV  program  "News 
and  Comment"  is  always  a  fine  one,  but 
I  thought  the  program  presented  on 
Sundi.y.  June  2.  was  particularly  timely 
and  of  special  interest  to  those  of  us 
now  giving  careful  consideration  to 
legislation  designed  to  Improve  the  un- 
employment situation  existing  today. 
I  commend  this  script  to  my  coUeagues 
for  their  careful  perusal  in  the  event 
they  missed  the  actual  presentation: 

UNEMPLOTUDrr    U.S-A. 

The  United  States  has  the  richest  stand- 
ard ol   living  in  the  world— and  It  U  still 

"^^'At^the  same  time,  ttoe  United  States  has 
the  h  ghest  rate  of  unemployed.  Idle,  un- 
productive himuinlty  In  the  Western 
World— and  that,  too,  n\ay  rise. 

The  eminent  American  economist.  Robert 
Hellbrjner: 

Mr  HnLBKONia.  If  all  forces  stay  more 
or  le&i  as  they  are.  including  this  most 
important  force  of  a  rising  number  of 
Uds  seeking  Jobs,  we  could  very  weU  have 
around    10    million    unemployed    people    by 

1970 
The  man  In  charge.  Secretary   of   Labor 

Wlllard  Wlrtz: 

Seoetabt  Wi»tz.  Unemployment  Is  going 
to  get  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  And 
the  projecUon  Is  quite  clear,  and  what  we 
have  got  to  expect  U  It  will  go  toward  6  per- 
cent and  7  percent  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years.    That's  If  nothing  Is  done. 

The  two  biggest  new  categories  of  un- 
employed are  young  people  and  Negroes. 
Edward  Washington,  who  belongs  to  both 
categories,  admits  boys  like  himself  are 
ripe  for  trouble. 

E  Washinotom.  You  would  get  into 
trouble  with  the  police  If  you  dropped  out 
of  school  and  cant  find  a  Job.  These  days 
boys  around  my  age  like  to  have  clothes, 
and  money  and  then  that  leads  up  to  rob- 
bery. ,.        . 

Don  Dixon.  You  mean  If  they  can  t  get 

work? 

E.  Washtnoton.  Yea,  sir. 

Don  Dixon.  They'd  get  the  money  scwae 
other  way? 

E.  Washington.  Yee,  sir. 

Tonight.  "News  and  Comment'  on  the 
causes — and  the  possible  cures — of  the 
spreading  American  cancer:  unemployment. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Good  evening.  It  is  notorious- 
ly difflcult  to  get  the  US.  Congress  to  act  on 
our  national  problems  until  after  catastrophe 
has  struck.  The  great  depression  of  the 
thirties  might  have  been  avoided  or  miti- 
gated had  Congress  faced  Its  responsibilities 
In  time.  World  War  n.  which  killed  more 
humans  than  any  war  in  history,  might  have 
been  avoided  had  Congress  acknowledged  and 
faced  the  problem  of  stopping  Hitler  while  he 
was  weak. 

Today  In  the  face  of  growing  new  prob- 
lems. Congress  Is  almost  asleep.  As  a  re- 
sult there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  new  catastrophe 
is  abulldlng.  What  form  It  wUl  take  this 
time  Ui  not  certain;  but  very  possibly  It  will 
be  a  scries  of  violent  social  explosions  In  the 
midst  of  our  clUes.  The  current  rise  of 
crime  Ive  times  as  fast  as  population — rob- 
beries, muggings,  rapes — Is  the  merest  har- 
blnacer  of  Mgger  troubles  to  come. 


As  suggested  in  this  cartoon  by  Herbert 
Block  of  the  Hall  Syndicate: 

The  detonator  or  fuse  will  be  unemploy- 
ment. Idleness,  national  neglect  of  strong 
young  restless  Americans  entering  the  work 
force  but  finding  no  Jobs. 

The  way  of  Intelligent  behavior  Is  to  study 
a  problem  before  it  becomes  one.  So  Re- 
porter Dun  Dixon  went  out  and  Interviewed 
l«-year-old  Edward  Washington,  a  p>oUte. 
well-read  young  Negro  school  dropout  who 
cannot  find  a  Job.  Washington  had  not 
fallen  victim  to  the  bitterness  growing 
among  Increasing  numbers  of  Idle  youth, 
both  Negro  and  white,  but  with  frustration 
It  can  come. 

Don  Dixon.  When  did  you  leave  school. 
Edward? 

E.  Washington  I  left  school  In  February 
of  this  year. 

Don  Docon.  Why? 

E.  Washington.  Because  I  didn't  feel  that 
I  had  the  proi>er  clothes  to  wear  like  other 
boys  had.  you  know,  and  I  thought  I  would 
get  out — come  out  of  school  and  get  me  a 
Job  and  get  the  clothes  I  want  to  wear  to 
school 

Don  Dixon.  So.  have  you  been  able  to  get 
any  kind  of  Job  at  all  since  you  left  school? 
E.   Washington.  No  sir. 
Don   DncoN.  What  sort  of  work  were  you 
looking  for? 

E.  Washington.  A  busboy.  Some  kind  of 
domestic  work  like  that. 

Don  Dixon.  Is  that  what  you  would  like 
to  do?  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  look  for 
a  busboys  work? 

E.  Washington.  I  decided  to  go  look  for 
a  busboy  Job  because  In  looking  through 
the  papers  that  was  the  only  thing  I  seen 
In  looking  In  the  ads. 

Don  Dixon.  What  would  you  like  to  do? 
What  sort  of  Job  would  you  like  to  get? 

E.  Washington.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
printer  or  something  like  that. 

Don    Dixon.  Is   there   a  demand   here   for 
printers  do  you  know? 
E    Washington.  No,  sir. 
Don  DrxoN.  Well.  If  you  did  get  a  Job  as 
a  busboy.  what  sort  ot  money  does  it  pay? 
E.  Washington.  It  pays  25  a  week.    125  a 
week. 
Don   Dixon.  You  cant  very  well  live  on 

that. 

E.  Washington.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Smtth.  How  big  Is  the  unemployment 
problem?  Leading  officials  say  when  2  per- 
cent are  unemployed  that.  In  fact,  consti- 
tutes full  employment  and  that  should  be 
our  target. 

Some  economists  say  3  percent  U  good 
enough,  and  we  should  aim  at  that  less 
difflcult  figure  of  unemployed  workers. 

President  Kennedy's  economic  ativlaers 
think  we  cannot  quickly  get  down  to  that 
figure,  and  say  getting  It  down  to  4  percent 
unemployed   Is  an  Interim  goal. 

In  fact,  unemployment  today  hovers 
around  the  figure  Just  below  6  percent  which 
everyone  agrees  Is  far  too  high. 

And  you  heard  experU  predict  that  If 
things  go  on  as  at  present,  the  figure  wlU 
^)on  rise  to  7  percent  and  more — a  per- 
centage that  can  grow  to  10  mlllton  with- 
out work,  nearly  as  many  as  In  the  great 
depression. 

Why.  In  our  Increasingly  rich  Nation  are 
Increasing  numbers  condemned  to  the  frus- 
tration of  Joblessness,  a  prospect  that 
threatens  us  with  social  upheavaU,  with 
recessions  and  even  with  losing  the  compe- 
tition with  communism. 

The  slmpleet  statement  erf  why  uneoaploy- 
ment  exlsU  Is  our  increeslng  productive  In- 
dustry does  not  dl«trlbute  enough  purchas- 
ing power  for  people  to  buy  up  aD  the  Un- 
ceasing output  ot  Industry. 

Senator  Paiti.  Dououia,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, once  a  profeaeor  of  economics,  thinks 
artlflcally  high  prices  keep  the  public  from 
buying  enough  of  Industry's  output. 


Senator  Douglas.  I  think  If  we  had  a  per- 
fectly competitive  economic  system  that 
prices  would  be  reduced  to  the  point  where 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goods 
and  services  demanded  to  employ  6'/j  or  7 
percent  who  really  are  unemployed  now.  But 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  a  high  degree  of 
monopoly,  price  agreements  between  firms. 
Imperfect  competition  and  cartels.  And  as  a 
result,  prices  are  kept  up  on  stilts  and  the 
sum  total  of  price  tags  on  goods  which  are 
produced,  or  which  could  be  produced  Is  In 
excess  of  the  sum  total  of  monetary  purchas- 
ing power  In  the  pockets  of  people.  So  I 
would  favor,  as  an  Immediate  step,  building 
purchasing  power  up  to  the  level  of  prices. 

Mr.  SMn-H.  William  P.  Butler  Is  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  He  puts  the 
problem  differently:  lack  of  stimulation  to 
the  economy  has  caused  growth  to  lag. 

Mr.  Butlek.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic 
cause  has  been  the  slowdown  on  our  rate  of 
overall  economic  growth  after  1957.  In  this 
period  our  growth  rate  has  been  a  little  bet- 
ter than  2'/i  percent  per  annum  and  this  Is 
not  a  fast  enough  rate  of  growth  to  provide 
the  number  of  Jobs  necessary  to  deal  with 
the  unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  Smith.  Leon  Keyserllng.  who  was 
President  Truman's  chief  economic  adviser: 
productivity  has  risen  by  automation  much 
faster  than  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Ketserling.  You  have  an  Increase  In 
your  productive  power  and  your  social  pros- 
perity has  to  Increase  fast  enough  to  take 
up  that  Increase  In  your  productive  power. 
What  we  have  had  In  the  past  2  jean  Is  a 
rate  of  growth  that  looks  good,  but  only 
about  half  as  high  as  the  rate  of  growth 
needed  to  absorb  the  growing  size  of  the 
labor  force  In  view  of  the  Increasing  tech- 
nology In  automation 

Mr.  Smtth.  James  Callaghan  of  the  British 
Labor  Party  being  groomed  to  nm  the 
British  economy  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer sums  up  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  First  of  all  you  get  changes 
In  traditional  Industries,  where  industries 
decline  and  leave  areas  semi -abandoned  and 
derelict.  Secondly,  you  get  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  pick  up  suf- 
ficient purchasing  power  to  put  It  Into  the 
hands  of  the  people.  1  think  that's  a  very 
Important  reason.  And.  thirdly,  of  course, 
you  can  get  external  problems  that  can  In- 
fect your  own  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  The  cause  of  unemployment  Is 
lagging  demand — not  enough  money  to  buy 
up  goods  at  a  time  when  automation  Is  In- 
creasing the  number  of  goods  being  turned 
out:  this  happening  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  people  hunting  Jobs  has  suddenly 
leaped  upward. 

Economist  Robert  Hellbroner: 
Mr.  Hkilbhonkii.  It's  the  fact  that  the  big 
bunchy  baby  boom  has  moved  up  and  now 
bunches  and  bunches  on  the  labor  market, 
upon  the  colleges  also,  by  the  way.  That 
creates  a  very  special  problem,  and  they  are 
very  Important  problems.  There's  a  real 
chance  that  If  we  do  not  rev  up  our  growth 
rate  very  considerably,  that  In  5  or  10  years 
we  may  face  a  level  of  unemployment  that 
can  only  be  called  darned  serious. 

Mr.  Smith.  Unlike  the  foregoing  speakers 
who  are  commentators  on  the  problem,  the 
man  who  has  the  problem  Is  Labor  Secre- 
tary Wlllard  Wlrta.  We  asked  him  why  un- 
employment currently  is  up. 

Secretary  Wibtz.  Because  there  are  bo 
many  more  of  us.  Every  day.  Every  year. 
In  the  last  12  months  we  have  added  over  a 
million  Jobs — about  a  mUllon  Jobs  to  the 
economy.  So  employment  goes  up  and  un- 
employment goes  up  too.  That's  the  center 
of  the  problem.  The  postwar  baby  crop 
which  busted  out  the  walls  of  the  schools 
U  now  hitting  the  work  force.  That,  plus 
the  effect  of  machines  on  the  economy,  repre- 
sents a  short  answer  to  your  question. 
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Mr.  Smtth.  Now,  why  Is  It  that  we  did  so 
well  from  the  war  up  to  1967  and  relatively 
much  less  since  1967? 

Secretary  Wnrrs.  Well,  when  you  say  so 
weU  that  the  economy  Is  moving  along  right 
now  at  a  good  rate  In  terms  of  gross  na- 
tional product  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But 
something  that  people  forget  Is  that  the 
Impact  of  automation  on  the  economy  came 
during  those  fifties,  when  the  work  force 
growth  was  low  because  of  the  war  and  the 
postponed  effect  from  It.  Now  we  are  get- 
ting the  confluence  of  both  autorhatlon  and 
the  Increase  In  the  economy,  so  even  though 
the  economy  as  a  whole  Is  doing  well  In 
terms  of  full  employment,  we  are  not  doing 

well. 

Mr.  Smh-h.  How  many  Jobs  do  we  have  to 

create  each  year? 

Secretary  Wiktz.  We  have  to  create  for  the 
next  4  or  6  years  a  million  and  a  half  new 
Jobs  each  year  to  take  care  of  new  people 
coming  Into  the  work  force.  It's  growing 
that  fast.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to 
create  Jobs  to  replace  every  Job  which  a 
machine  takes  away.  Now.  that's  a  hard 
figure  to  arrive  at.  but  It's  nmnlng  right  now 
between  26,000  and  30.000  a  week.  And  In 
addition  to  that,  we  have  got  to  create 
Jobs  which  will  bring  our  present  unemploy- 
ment down  from — oh.  about  5Vi  percent  to 
the  figure  4,  3.  2.  hopefully.  The  combina- 
tion to  these  means  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. Something  In  the  neighborhood  of  2 
million  Jobs  a  year  for  the  next  4  or  6  years. 
It's  a  big  order. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now  you  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  even  though  we  don't  have 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around,  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  In  this  Nation  Is  tremendous 
and  that  we  could  use  all  the  people  we  have 
If  we  would  use  them  sensibly.  What  about 
that? 

Secretary  Wirtz.  If  we  would  set  out  to  do 
the  things  we  want  to  do  In  this  country- 
some  things  In  the  private  sector:  pulling 
up  the  low  Incomes  to  the  level  they  ought 
to  be:  some  things  In  the  public  schools  we 
ought  to  meet:  the  hospitals;  get  rid  of  the 
Blums;  we  could  have  a  manpower  shortage 
In  this  country  very  easily.  U  we  set  out  to 
do  the  things  we  can  do.  want  to  do.  and  a 
good  many  of  them  we  wlU  do.  That's  where 
the  answer  will  come. 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  problem  of  getting  enough 
purchasing  power  to  the  people  to  stimulate 
lildusuy  to  employ  more  people  U  crucial. 
In  America  in  the  depression  thirties,  unem- 
ployment remained  high  because  with  all  the 
Government  spending,  not  enough  was  spent. 
In  America  after  World  War  II  the  situa- 
tion was  the  opposite.  War  put  a  stored 
up  purchasing  power  equal  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  billion  dollars  In  Americans'  pockets, 
and  they  spent  It.  Also,  rising  expenditures 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  cold  war  in- 
jected more  purchasing  power.  The  result 
was  a  period  of  full  employment. 

The  year  1967  Is  the  year  the  postwar 
boom  Is  considered  to  have  ended.  Surplus 
purchasing  power  was  used  up.  Defense 
spending  continued  to  rise  but  It  went  no 
longer  Into  Industries  turning  out  masses  of 
weapons  and  employing  millions  of  workers; 
It  went  Into  new  weapons  requiring  fewer 
high-paid  workers.  Also,  to  reduce  rising 
labor  costs,  industries  automated  at  a 
furious  rate,  reducing  the  need  for  man- 
power. And  now  the  postwar  baby  crop  Is 
coming  of  age,  demanding  more  Jobs  faster. 
To  illustrate  the  problem:  this  Is  a 
schematic  oversimplified  design  of  how  the 
economy  works: 

One,  the  consumer  buys  goods; 
Two.   the   store    then   orders   more   goods 
from  the  factory;   and 

Three,  the  factory  Invests  In  increasing  lU 
plant  In  order  to  make  more  goods  this  em- 
ploys more  workers  and  puU  money  into 
hands  of  consumers. 


But  now.  the  new  plant  is  automated  and 
employs  fewer  people,  dlsrtrlbutlng  less 
money.  Flow  of  dollars,  onoe  «wlft,  from 
consumer  to  store,  now  slows  down  too. 
The  store  orders  less  frotn  the  factory. 
The  plant  cuts  down  on  Its  production, 
causing  unemployment. 

The  debate  about  what  we  should  do  In- 
volves dissension  about  where  we  should 
restimulate  the  flow.  Robert  HeUbroner 
thinks  the  flow  should  be  stimulated  at  the 
Investment  point : 

Mr.  HnLBEONEH.  Today  If  you  had  to  put 
your  finger  on  the  buyer  In  the  economy 
who  Is  not  so  much  the  consumer.  It  Is  busi- 
ness. Business  buys  for  capital  expansion. 
Business  Is  buying  new  plants,  new  build- 
ings, new  machinery.  That's  the  sector 
which  is,  in  a  sense  buoyant  enough,  but 
disappointing.     It  could  be  higher. 

Mr.  BuTLEB.  The  problem  in  our  economy 
for  6  or  7  years  has  not  been  a  lag  in  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Government  spending 
has  been  going  up  6  percent  for  a  year  on 
the  average.  The  lag  has  been  in  business 
investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment. 
The  Investment  that  provides  new  and  better 
machinery  and  thus  supports  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs.  Such  Investment  If  not  Increased 
in  this  7-year  period  has  been  steady.  Our 
problem  Is  to  provide  the  incentives,  the 
encouragement  to  Increase  Investment  In 
new  plants  and  equipment  aund  thus  achieve 
real  and  lasting  prosperity. 

Mr.  Smith.  EconcMnlst  Leon  Kejrserling 
disagrees.  He  thinks .  the  stimulus  should 
be  aimed  dU-ectly  into  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  Ketsebung.  The  reason  bvisiness  Isn  t 
Investing  stUl  more  Is  that  they  do  not  fore- 
see enough  more  demand  for  their  products 
to  Invest  even  more  rapidly  tiian  they  are  in 
the  building  of  plants  and  equipment. 
Therefore,  the  whole  concentration  of 
stimulatory  policy.  In  my  view,  should  be  on 
the  expansion  of  consumption,  demand  for 
other  products.  That  takes  two  forms: 
consumption  among  180-odd  million  Ameri- 
can people,  privately,  and  consumption  by 
Government — public  spending — of  the 
things  that  a  nation  needs  and  cant  get 
privately. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  would  say  that  the 
remedy  Is  to  raise  purchasing  power  to  the 
level  of  prices.  This, does  mean  an  Increase 
in  the  national  debt,  because  it  would  be 
effected  either  by  cutting  taxes  without  ocan- 
mensurately  cutting  expenditures  or  chok- 
ing off  private  demand  through  curtailing 
credit,  or  by  a  public  works  program.  In 
either  case  what  you  do  Is  put  an  injection 
at  monetary  purchasing  power  into  the 
economy   to  build  up  total  demand. 

Mr.  Smtth.  The  President's  plan  Is  aimed 
to  please  both  those  who  want  him  to  stimu- 
late Investors,  and  those  who  want  him  to 
stimulate  the  consumers.  His  plan  Is  a  tax 
cut  and  a  tax  reform  that  wlU  give  both  In- 
vestors and  consumers  more  money  to  spend. 
Like  many  plans  aimed  to  please  everybody. 
It  may  please  none. 

We  asked  the  Investor's  man.  WlUlam  But- 
ler, If  the  President's  plan  wlU  solve  our 
problems: 

Mr.  Butleb.  No;  I  do  not  believe  It  will.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram Is  spread  out  over  too  long  a  period — 
3  years  or  longer  in  the  case  of  the  corporate 
tax — and  this  dilutes  Its  Impact  so  that  It  will 
not  do  the  necessary  Job. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Keyserling,  who  prefers  to  stim- 
ulate the  consumer : 

Mr.  Keyserling.  I  don't  think  the  tax  pro- 
gram itself  .will  do  very  much  to  help  this 
problem.  First,  because  it  is  too  small.  Sec- 
ond, because  I  think  It  isnt  distributed  In  a 
way  that  will  maximize  its  effectiveness.  And 
third,  because  I  think  many  other  things 
besides  taxation  are  even  more  Important 
than  tax  reduction  to  deal  wltH  this  unem- 
ployment problem. 


Mr.  Smith.  We  have  never  hesitated  taking 
stands  on  this  program  and  won't  hesitate 
now.  I  think  Mr.  Keyserling  is  right.  The 
economy  Is  sluggish  and  doesnt  provide 
enough  employment  for  people  because  about 
one-fifth  of  Americans  live  In  poverty  and 
haven't  enough  purchasing  power  to  give  the 
economy  the  stimulation  It  needs.  The  logi- 
cal thing  to  do  would  be  not  to  have  a  feeble 
tax  cut  to  benefit  well-off  people  who  dont 
need  it.  The  logical  thing  would  be  more 
Government  spending  to  get  money  to  the 
bottom  one-fiith  of  Americans,  si>ending  on 
their  sadly  neglected  education,  on  replac- 
ing their  slums  with  decent  neighborhoods, 
and  soon. 

However,  even  the  President's  rather  weak 
tax  cut  is  getting  nowhere  In  Congress.  What 
Is  It  that  Impedes  action  to  cure  what  the 
President  has  called  our  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem— unemployment? 

The  tendency  of  vmemployment  to  rise 
amid  our  great  wealth  can  only  be  halted  and 
reversed  by  vigorous  action,  especially  by 
Government  si>ending  which  will  no  doubt 
Increase  our  deficit.  There  Is  a  deep-rooted 
and  wrong  American  prejudice  against  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  deficit.  Almost  every 
modern  American  President  has  deferred  to 
that  prejudice  with  calamitous  results. 

In  the  early  thirties.  President  Hoover 
thought  that  restricted  Government  spend- 
ing would  bring  prosperity  Just  around  the 
comer.     In  fact,  it  deepened  depression. 

It  Is  easy  to  forget  that  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's winning  campaign  In  1932  was  that 
he  would  balance  the  budget  and  restrict 
Government  expenditure.  He  became  fa- 
mous for  doing  the  opposite,  but  not  enough 
to  end  the  depression. 

In  the  1952  campaign,  Elsenhower  promised 
one  thing — to  balance  the  budget.  In  office 
he  failed  to  do  that  6  years  out  of  8.  and 
created  the  biggest  peacetime  deficit  In  our 
history,  but  in  trying  to  obey  the  myth 
presided  over  a  series  of  recessions. 

Kennedy's  key  campaign  promise  was  to 
get  the  economy  moving.  He  has  not  nota- 
bly succeeded,  and  that  Is  greatly  due  to  not 
facing  the  need  for  much  more  Government 
expenditure. 

British  Politician  James  Callaghan  offers 
an  apt  comment  on  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  Callaghan.  We  show  a  deficit  you 
know.  But  by  altering  the  way.  which  we 
made  up  our  accounts  we  could  show  a  profit 
If  we  wanted  to.  And  we  do  confuse,  I 
think,  capital  Items  with  revenue  Items. 
Where's  the  profit  when  you  put  In  a  sewage 
scheme  or  when  you  build  a  school?  There 
Isnt  any  but  It  shows  a  deficit.  And  yet 
these  are  capital  Items  which  are  going  to 
yield  a  retxim,  although  not  a  direct  flnanclal 
return. 

We  are  altering  our  system  of  accounts  in 
Britain  because  we  want  to  make  this  more 
clear.  We've  be*n  held  up  to  the  world  as 
running  very  heavy  deficits.  By  altering  the 
accounts  we  needn't  alter  our  policy.  We 
wUl  Just  look  better.  This  Is  absurd  you 
know,  really,  and  I  do  think  we've  got  to  be 
very  careful  not  to  become  the  prisoners  of 
words  on  this  question  of  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard 
Wlrtz. 

Secretary-  Wietz.  I  think  In  connection 
with  these  programs  we  propose  the  Man- 
power Development  Training  Program,  a  bet- 
ter education  program,  a  youth  employment 
act.  that  kind  of  thing,  we  are  told  that  the 
cost  Is  such  that  we  can't  afford  It.  I  wish 
I  could  someway  get  across  the  Idea  that  It 
would  cost  us  today — does  cost  today — Just 
in  rovmd  figures  about  a  thousand  dollars  to 
retrain  a  man,  to  salvage  a  boy  or  girl  who 
would  otherwise  go  Into  the  slag  heap,  about 
a  thousand  dollars.  That  boy  or  girl  will 
represent  a  cost  to  this  economy  of  this 
country  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
If  we  don't  train  him  or  her. 
The  economics  someway  get  out  of  Joint. 
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When  I  hear  about  the  concern  of  paMlng 
debU  on  to  the  neit  generation,  my  reaction 
is  that  the  worat  poMlble  debt  we  could  paaa 
on  the  next  generation  u  a  boy  or  girl  who 
U  untraln«l  and  who  la  going  to  coat  ttoe 
next  generaUon  a  tl.OOO  or  more  a  year. 
That  U  tte  debt  we  cant  paaa  on.  The 
thing  that  we  cant  get  acroaa.  apparently, 
la  that  a  gcod  many  of  the  things  we  do  as  a 
Government  are  the  kind  of  things  compa- 
nies do  as  companlea:  they  Invest  In  the 
future  And  the  Investment  cost  should 
not  be  charged  against  our  present  concept 
of  expenditures. 

If  we  coxild  get  across  the  Idea  that  when 
w«  train  a  person,  put  tLOOO  Into  the  edu- 
cation of  a  person.  It  la  an  Investment  for 
the  future.  When  we  build  a  park,  when  we 
build  a  highway,  when  we  build  a  school, 
when  we  build  a  hospital,  those  things  are 
investments  for  the  future  and  shouldn't 
be  charged  against  the  present.  Ifs  not 
lust  a  matter  of  deficit  spending.  It's  a 
drawing  of  the  dlsUnctlon  between  Immedi- 
ate out-of-pocket  costs  and  the  Investment 
thing.  I  a^free.  In  principle,  with  what  Is 
suggested  I  think  It  would  be  better  If  It 
were  put  In  terms  which  got  away  from  the 
Idea  of  deficit  spending.  That's  an 
oversimplification. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  We  asked  Secretary  Wlrtz.  will 
we  get  full  employment  back. 

Secretary  Wa-ra.  That's  a  question  the 
American  public  will  have  to  answer.  My 
answer  to  it  U  that  we  can  get  It  down 
there.  It  teJtss  the  decision  to  do  the  things 
we  want  to  do.  But  Vm  talking,  not— I'm 
talking  hard  business  sense.  If  we  do  set  out 
to  do  these  things.  If  we  develop  a  tax  pro- 
gram, a  manpower  program  and  do  these 
things  we  want  to  do,  I  think  It  can  be  moved 
down  past  tha  4  percent,  3  percent,  toward 
the  a  percent  which  la  probably  the  ultimate 
limit  because  there  are  always  people  mov- 
ing from  one  Job  to  another  and  there  are  al- 
ways a  few  who  can't  be  employed.  I  think 
It  Is  a  pracUcal  target  to  shoot  for  3  percent 
and  a  2  percent. 

Mr.  SinrrH.  Some  friendly  advice  from 
British  politician  Callaghan. 

Mr.  Caixaohan.  I  think  yours  U  a  tough 
problem.  I  think  you  have  got  to  educate. 
Could  I  maka  one  general  plea:  that  we 
shouldn't,  any  of  us,  allow  ourselves  to  be- 
come the  prl.Joner8  of  words  and  of  old- 
fashioned  iceas  no  matter  what  they  are. 
The  real  test  Is  how  are  we  going  to  make 
human  beings  Uve  and  fulfill  all  their  values 
and  all  of  the  qualities  of  which  they  are 
capable?  And  we  ought.  If  we  find  our  Ideas 
are  destrosrlag  hviman  beings  and  their 
right  to  survive,  then  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  put  those  ideas  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  nothing  to  add  that 
will  Improve  on  that.     Good  night. 


SUtes  should  spend  9801  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  finance  the  construction  of 
a  government-owned  steel  mill  at  Bokaro. 
India,  150  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta. 

President  Kennedy  U  on  record  as  favoring 
the  project.  At  hU  May  8  press  conference 
he  noted  that  India  needs  steel  and  added: 
"I  would  think  we  could  assist  If  It  i.ieeU 
what  the  economy  of  India  requires.  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  it." 

There  is  oppolstlon  to  the  project  In  Con- 
gress, in  part  because  of  dUtrlct  of  Prime 
Minister  Nehru's  neutralist  policies,  his  seiz- 
ure of  Portuguese  Ooa  by  force  and  his  re- 
fusal to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the 
future  of  Kashmir 

The  opposition  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
report  of  the  foreign  aid  investlgaUng  com- 
mittee headed  by  Oen  Lucius  Clay.  That 
committee  said  the  United  States  "should 
not  aid  a  foreign  government  In  projects 
establishing  government  owned  Industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  which  compete 
with  private  endeavors"  The  committee 
reasoned  that  the  way  to  get  development  Is 
to  keep  government  out.  that  otherwise  the 
fear  of  political  pressures  and  price  and  tax 
restrictions  would  discourage  investment  by 
private  enterprise. 

India  already  has  five  steel  mUls.  three 
owned  by  the  government  and  two  privately 
owned.  The  three  government-owned  plants 
were  built  with  foreign  aid  help,  one  by  West 
Germany,  one  by  Soviet  Russia  and  one  by 
Britain.  But  all  five  do  not  produce  enough 
steel  to  meet  India's  needs. 

Por  several  years  Congress  has  been  spoil- 
ing for  a  fight  over  foreign  aid.  The  Bokaro 
project  could  touch  It  off  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  sjjeclfically 
barring  the  Bokaro  proposal,  or  prohibiting 
aid  for  government  enterprises  which  com- 
pete with  privately  owned  business. 


Bokaro  Steel  Decisioa 


U.N.  Secretary  Peddles  Commanitt  View 
to  American  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or   TKXAS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  June  10,  1963 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  June  1.  1963: 
Bokaro  Stkel  Dccision 

The  stage  Is  b-jlng  set  for  a  clash  between 
President  Kennedy  and  Congress  over  the 
biggest  foreign  aid  project  we  have  ever  un- 
dertaken.    It  la  a  proposal  that  the  United 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
apologists  for  the  pro-Communist  official 
statements  of  the  UJ^..  I  refer  them  to 
the  following  editorial  appraisai  of  a 
commencement  address  by  the  Secretary 
General.  U  Thant.  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  How 
far  will  the  American  people  permit  an 
organization  based  on  our  soil,  largely 
financed  by  our  taxpayers  to  go  on  giving 
lipservice  to  the  cause  of  our  enemies? 
U  Thant  Again 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. U  Thant.  used  the  occasion  of  a  com- 
mencement address  at  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege to  unload  another  of  his  patented 
apologies  for  communism.  To  hear  him  tell 
It.  conununlsm  Is  a  friendly  and  Innocent 
system,  content  to  live  and  let  live,  and  the 
world  environment  Is  poisoned  by  unjust 
suspicions  of  its  alms. 

Mr.  Thant  did  not  have  the  effrontery  to 
name  the  principal  culprit  as  the  United 
States,  but  that  was  most  certainly  the 
thought  In  his  mind.  It  was,  he  said,  a 
"psychological  or  emotional  frame  61  mind" 
that  produces  wars. 

"This  state  of  mind,  fed  dally  by  mass 
media  propagating  sensationalism  and  sus- 
picion," he  said,  "develops  into  a  condition 


bordering  on  obsession,  which  renders  pefwse- 
ful  settlement  of  disputes  difficult  If  not 
Impossible." 

As  Mr.  Thant  derives  his  large  tax-free  In- 
come by  residing  among  us.  It  may  be  taken 
that  this  Is  his  characterisation  of  American^ 
media.  It  U  not  within  his  mental  com- 
pass that  all  media  in  Communist  countries 
are  harnessed  to  the  propaganda  purposes 
of  the  state  and  give  vent  to  a  constant 
stream  of  vilification  against  those  standing 
in  the  way  of  a  Conununlst  takeover. 

Nor  are  the  rocket  rattling  speeches  'of 
Khrushchev  or  the  usual  threatening  ora- 
tions of  Red  military  leaders  on  such  occa- 
sions as  May  day  exactly  in  harmony  with 
the  Thant  thesis  that  hoeUllty  and  hatred 
are  preached  only  In  the  Weat. 

"History,"  said  the  Secretary  General.  "Is 
full  of  examples  of  religious  Intolerance,  but 
the  Ideological  fanaticism  that  we  see  today 
seems  to  me  sometimes  to  be  even  more  Im- 
placable, and  certainly  more  deadly  and 
dangerous  to  the  human  race,  than  the  re- 
ligious fanaticism  which  marked  the  history 
of  past  centuries." 

ThU  might  be  Uken  as  an  adequate 
characterization  of  communism,  but  If  you 
think  that  Thant  meant  It  to  be  so.  you  will 
be  obliged  to  gueea  again.  Por  the  Secre- 
tary General's  remarks  must  be  read  In  the 
context  of  an  incredible  speech  which  he 
delivered  December  2.  1963,  at  John  Hc^klns 
University. 

In  that  appearance  he  described  the 
amelioration  of  communism  from  Stalin  to 
Khrushchev,  describing  Khrushchev  as  com- 
mitted to  the  thesis  "not  of  the  Inevitability 
of  war.  but  of  the  Imperative  of  competitive 
coexistence'  Thant  embellshed  this  apprais- 
al with  the  suggestion  that  we  settle  such 
contrived  controreraies  as  that  relating  to 
Berlin  by  a  process  of  give  and  take  with 
the  Communists. 

As  Prof.  Hans  J  Morgenthau  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  remarked.  "How  do 
you  bargain  with  a  nation  which  believes  In 
the  universal  triumph  of  conununlsm  and 
regards  Itself  as  charged  with  the  mission 
of  bringing  about  your  doom?  What  can 
you  give  a  nation  by  way  of  compromise  if 
that  nation  U  bent  on  taking  all?" 

At  Mount  Holyoke,  Thant  wound  up  with 
the  vision  of  a  neutralist  world  governed  by 
a  world  authority  developing  through  the 
UJ*.  out  of  the  needs  of  its  largest  and  most 
powerful  constituent  members.  This  Is 
fantasy,  for  how  can  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  ever  make  common  cause 
when  their  spirit  and  motives  are  Irrecon- 
cilable? 


Cuban  Subversion  in  Canada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  now,  the  world  has  been  awak- 
ened to  the  tremendous  degree  of  com- 
munist subversives  who,  trained  in  Cuba, 
are  spreading  destruction  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  The  most  recent  na- 
tion to  feel  the  sting  of  Castro's  maraud- 
ers is  Canada — a  nation  that  continues 
to  do  business  with  Communist  Cuba. 

The  recent  bombings  In  Quebec,  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  Miami  Herald 
editorial  of  June  4.  1963,  and  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  following  my  brief 
remarks,  should  further  awaken  nations 
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dealing  with  Castro  to  the  Inssuiity  of 
their  position.  Trading  opens  the  door 
to  subversives.  It  makes  their  dirty 
work  child's  play. 

Any  nation  doubting  Castro's  alms  In 
Ihis  hemisphere  should  examine  closely 
the  Canadian  episode.  It  offers  the 
clearest  proof  possible  that  when  trading 
with  Castro,  the  bonus  is  subversion  and 

The  Miami  Herald  editorial  herein 
referred  to  follows: 

A  CXTBAN   EXPOET — TO  CANADA 

One  sentence  stands  out  In  a  dispatch 
from  Montreal  reporting  that  police  arrested 
eight  suspects  In  the  recent  wave  of  bomb- 
ings In  Quebec: 

"They  said  the  leader  was  trained  In  Cuba." 
A  later  account  called  him  "a  33-year-old 
Belgian  trained  In  terror  tactics  In  Commu- 
nist Cuba." 

The  others  were  said  to  be  mostly  between 
19  and  22  years  old.  One  was  described  as  a 
mechanic  who  fabricated  the  bombs. 

In  making  the  arrests,  police  confiscated 
60  sticks  of  dynamite,  detonator  caj)s,  fuses, 
timing  devices,  and  wires. 

These  details  are  meaningful.  So  Is  the 
gang's  method  of  operating,  even  to  Its  name, 
the  Quebec  UberaUon  Pront  (PLQ).  The 
■tated  purpose  of  the  PLQ  was  to  force  the 
■eceeslon  of  Prench-speaklng  Quebec  from 
the  other  Canadian  provinces. 

The  announced  aim  played  on  the  long- 
standing desire  of  Prench  Canadians  for  a 
larger  voice  In  their  nation^  affairs.  Any 
other  grievance  would  have  served  as  well. 
But  the  real  aljn  of  such  terrorlsU  always  Is 
the  same — to  foment  hatred,  strife,  and  dis- 
orders. 

The  PLQ  boasted  of  Its  crimes.  One  of  Its 
bomb  victims  was  a  85-year-old  night  watch- 
man. Another  was  an  army  sergeant  barely 
alive  after  losing  his  left  hand  and  suffering 
severe  brain  damage  whUe  trying  to  defuse  a 
bomb  planted  in  a  residential  mailbox. 

The  gang  also  claimed  credit  for  Wowing 
up  a  section  of  railway  track  In  the  path  of 
Canada's  Prime  Minister,  and  for  a  W6.000 
army  payroU  robbery  In  which  a  soldier  was 
shot  six  times  by  a  masked  bandit  carrying  a 
ru  bmachlnegun. 

If  all  this  sounds  familiar.  It  Is.  The 
liberators  at  Quebec  were  following  the 
same  pattern  as  their  oounterparts  In  Ven- 
ezuela and  elsewhere  In  Latin  America.  The 
difference  Is  that  good  police  work  In  Canada, 
by  peace  officers  and  soldiers,  put  the 
suspects  behind  bars  and  "broke  the  back" 
of  the  gang,  in  the  words  of  a  police  official. 
The  formula  Is  the  kind  that  comes 
straight  from  Communist  training  camps  In 
occupied  Cuba:  Send  one  trained  terrorist 
anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Give 
him  an  appropriate  arsenal,  or  money  to 
acquire  It.  Let  him  use  any  handy  local 
Issue  to  recruit  young  hotheads.  Launch 
the  reign  of  terror. 

The  sequel  In  Canada  should  be  as  in- 
structive as  the  opening  chapters.  South  of 
the  border  Americans  will  ask  a^ln:  How 
long  do  we  tolerate  the  three  "C's"  In  our 
hemispheric  alphabet:  Castro's  Oommxinlst 
Cuba? 


Touch  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

OF    NIW    TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10, 1963 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  the  House  should  have  an 


opportunity  to  read  James  Reston's  col- 
umn that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  Sunday,  June  9.  1963.  Mr. 
Reston  is  not  a  partisan  critic  of  the 
President.  He  speaks  of  President  Ken- 
nedy from  a  sympathetic  and  knowl- 
edgeable base. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  this 
paragraph  by  Mr.  Reston: 

The  President's  appeal,  somehow.  Is  to 
the  mind  of  the  Nation  and  not  to  Its  heart. 
He  defines  the  problems  of  race,  xmemploy- 
ment  and  education,  but  doesn't  came  to 
grips  with  them.  He  Is  a  tactician  but  not 
a  teacher.  He  plays  touch  government:  he 
seems  to  touch  everything  and  tackle 
nothing. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  entire  column  at  this  point: 
Touch  Govtrnment 
(By  Jeunes  Reston) 

Washimcton.  Jime  8. — Almost  every  politi- 
cal crisis  In  the  Nation  Is  a  time  of  opportu- 
nity as  well  as  danger,  and  this  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  current  racial  crisis. 

The  country  has  been  startled  by  the  con- 
flict In  the  streets.  It  Is  now  paying  atten- 
tion. The  opportunity,  therefore,  has  come 
for  leadership  at  every  level — National.  State, 
and  local — to  break  through  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  indifference  and  sweep  away 
the  intolerable  Injustices  to  the  American 
Negro. 

Here  the  leadership  of  the  President  Is 
critical.  He  cannot  do  It  alone.  He  needs 
the  help  of  the  Congress,  the  Governors,  and 
the  public  and  private  leaders  of  every  com- 
munity. North  and  South.  But  the  Job  of 
creating  a  working  majority  of  the  people 
for  change,  of  bringing  the  feelings  of  the 
falrminded  majority  of  the  Nation  to  bear 
on  public  legislation.  Is  undoubtedly  his. 

THE  leadership  PROBLEM 

There  Is  something  wrong  with  his  leader- 
ship on  the  homefront.  Something  Is  miss- 
ing In  his  speeches,  his  press  conferences,  his 
trips,  and  his  timing.  He  Is  not  communi- 
cating his  convictions  effectively,  and  it  la 
Impxirtant  to  try  to  analyze  why. 

The  President's  appeal,  somehow.  Is  to  the 
mind  of  the  Nation  and  not  to  its  heart.  He 
defines  the  problems  of  race,  unemployment, 
and  education,  but  doesnt  come  to  grips 
with  them.  He  Is  a  tactician  but  not  a 
teacher.  He  plays  touch  government:  He 
seems  to  touch  everything  and  tackle  noth- 
ing. 

There  Is  something  too  cool  about  it  all. 
He  gives  the  country  statistics  about  the 
Negro — 17  percent  Negro  unemployed  In  Chi- 
cago and  only  5  percent  white,  etc. — but  he 
doesn't  convey  the  humiliation  or  the  ache 
In  the  heart. 

This  is  a  Just  and  decent  coiintry.  It  may 
be  confused  about  taxes  and  missiles,  trade 
and  budgets,  Pederal  and  local  power,  but 
on  human  questions  like  the  right  of  a  Negro 
to  buy  a  sandwich  at  a  dmgstore  counter 
or  a  spend  a  Sight  without  embarrassment 
at  a  hotel,  the  vast  majority  Is  obvlouBly  for 
equality. 

Preeldent  Kennedy  has  never  seemed  to  be- 
lieve much  In  appealing  to  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Nation.  He  thinks  in  blocs.  He  con- 
centrates on  Institutions,  on  the  leaders  of 
associations,  and  on  the  representatives  of 
the  p>eople  rather  than  on  the  people  them- 
selves. 

He  Is.  In  short,  political  rather  than  philo- 
sophical, more  given  to  manipulation  than 
education.  But  the  fact  remains  that  ma- 
nipulation has  not  succeeded.  The  people 
like  him  but  do  not  quite  believe  In  him 
enough  to  support  him  openly.  The  Con- 
gress admires  his  poUtlcal  skill  but  does  not 
follow  hlB  policies. 


DITFUSINC  THE  IMPACT 


His  trip  Into  the  West  this  weekend  lUxis- 
trates  the  point.  The  main  thing  on  his 
mind  when  he  left  here  was  the  racial  crisis. 
In  wWch  he  needs  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  and  of  the  Republican 
Party.  But  he  did.  not  speak  In  a  single  fo- 
rum where  he  could  be  heard  by  the  whole 
Nation,  and  he  did  not  concentrate  on  the 
race  Issue,  but  mixed  It  up  with  military 
policy  and  a  Democratic  ftindralslng  politi- 
cal rally  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  result  of  this  is  not  to  Inspire  disin- 
terested concentration  on  the  central  race 
question,  or  direct  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Nation  to  the  race  problem,  but  to  disperse 
an  enormous  amount  of  personal  energy  over 
local  audiences  and  different  subjects,  la- 
cludlng  the  raising  of  funds  to  defeat  Repub- 
licans whose  support  he  desperately  needs 
In  Congress  If  he  U  to  get  any  civil  rights 
legislation  at  all. 

The  surprising  thing  about  this  Is  that  the 
President  knows  how  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  subject  and  focus  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Nation  on  It.  He  has  done  so  in 
the  past  on  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  Cuban 
crisis.  The  national  televUlon  audience  la 
available  to  him  almost  a"ny  time  he  requests 
It.  He  can  present  his  civil  rights  program 
to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  and  again 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation.  All 
will  listen  if  he  carries  his  civil  rights  battle 
into  the  South  or  the  racial  Jungles  of  north- 
ern cities.  But  he  has  done  none  of  these 
things. 

Something,  then.  U  obviously  wrong.  When 
the  Chinese  write  the  word  "crUls."  they  do 
so  in  two  ch£iracters.  one  of  which  means 
"danger"  and  the  other  "opportunity."  But 
the  opportunity  in  the  present  racial  danger 
is  not  being  exploited  and  part  of  the  rea- 
son Is  that  the  leadership  Is  well  meaning, 
but  ineffective. 


Reviewing  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
soon  the  House  will  consider  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  subject  at  this 
time  to  recent  review  by  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  June  5, 
editorially  commented  on  the  need  for 
review  of  foreign  aid.   I  Insert  this  timely 
editorial  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
REvrrwiNG  Foreign   Aid 

Sixteen  years  ago  today,  on  June  6.  1947, 
General  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
delivered  the  commencement  euldress  at  Har- 
vard. It  must  have  been  the  most  influen- 
tial speech  ever  given  at  a  graduation  exer- 
cise, for  In  It  he  launched  the  idea  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  war  was  over,  and  war  measures  like 
lend-lease  had  ended  with  the  coming  of 
peace.  What  Marshall  now  proposed  was 
something  new.  Let  the  nations  of  Europe, 
laid  waste  by  the  conflict,  agree  on  a  Eu- 
ropean recovery  program,  and  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  finance  it.  The 
offer  extended  to  the  Communist  nations 
(who  quickly  spurned  It)  and  to  former 
enemies  like  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  to 
faithful  allies. 

Now,  after  16  years,  Europe  no  longer  needs 
assistance,  except  for  our  participation  In 
NATO,  a  strictly  defense  operation.    But,  In 
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the  meanwhile,  the  Idea  of  foreign  aid  has 
been  extended  to  cover  (1)  naUons  directly 
threatened  by  Communist  aggression;  (2) 
naUons  ostensibly  undecided  between  Bast 
and  West,  who  get  help  In  the  hope  that  It 
will  keep  them  out  of  Moscow's  orbit;  (3) 
new  nations  struggling  to  get  on  their  feet; 
(4)  underdeveloped  naUons  all  over  the 
world. 

Congress  Is  now  reviewing  foreign  aid,  and 
many  close  observers  have  said  bluntly  that 
we  must  reduce  substantially  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  administration.  It  Is  undeni- 
able that  serious  errors  and  miscalculations 
have  marred  the  pjogram's  record.  Some 
could  not  be  avoided,  but  others  grew  out 
of  theories  that  have  failed  to  prove  them- 
selves. For  example.  16  years  of  experimen- 
tal foreign  aid  has  not  shown  that  a  Tito, 
a  Oomulka.  or  any  other  Cominunlst  can 
be  converted  by  making  his  path  smooth  for 
oppression . 

Nor  can  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
career  of  a  hostile  neutralist  like  Sukarno. 
Perhaps  the  effort  ~x>  win  him  over  was 
worth  a  try.  But  now  that  the  money  Is 
running  out  In  this  country,  and  we  are 
faced  with  the  necesflty  of  establishing  pri- 
orities. If  something  must  go,  experiments 
which  have  failed  should  be  among  the  first 
programs  to  be  terminated. 

Another  field  undCT  scrutiny  Is  the  ad- 
visability of  financing  adventures  In  public 
ownership,  like  a  steel  mill  for  India.  Just 
to  show  our  good  will. 

There  are  critical  areas  In  the  world — 
one  right  at  oxir  doorstep.  In  the  Caribbean — 
which  can  use  foreign  aid  money  expended 
In  our  own  self-interest.  There  are  others 
where  actual  fighting  Is  going  on.  and  where 
our  interests  are  vitally  engaged.  After  they 
have  been  taken  care  of.  allocations  for  other 
purposes  should  be  examined  with  cool  ob- 
jectivity. The  fact  Is.  that  our  continued 
loss  of  gold  and  hard  foreign  exchange  has 
created  an  emergency  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  outgo  of  foreign  aid  money 
and  goods  from  this  country.  The  United 
States  can  no  longer  afford  the  pleasant  role 
of  rich   uncle  to  all   the   world. 


of  lU  schooling,  UJB.  EducaUon  Commis- 
sioner FrancU  Keppel  aald  yesterday  at  Bos- 
ton University's  first  outdoor  commencement. 
Only  8  months  after  assuming  the  task 
of  directing  the  Nation's  educaUon  effort, 
Keppel  said  he  has  found  In  Washington  only 
vague  agreement  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  Improving  the  quality  of 
schooling  in  America. 

wArrxD  TOO  long 
Federal  aid  to  education  must  be  raised 
from  a  'desirable  domestic  goal  to  a  deadly 
serious  necessity."  the  former  dean  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  told  a 
crowd  of  nearly  20.000  at  Boston  University 
field. 

"A  basic  question  Is  not  whether  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  better  than  those  of 
the  past— they  are— but  whether  they  are 
gOod  enough  for  the  future — they  are  not." 
Keppel  said. 

•Knowledge  and  technology  are  moving  so 
rapidly  that  only  progressively  faster  and 
better  learning  can  succeed  in  keeping  Indi- 
viduals a  Jump  ahead  of  ignorance."  Kep- 
pel warned. 

•Much  of  what  was  true  yesterday  Is  al- 
ready obsolete  or  old  fashioned  today;  and 
much  that  seems  Important  today  must  be 
reevaluated  tomorrow." 

The  commissioner  then  told  2.482  degree 
candidates  that  they  were  already  partly 
obsolete. 

•We  have  waited  too  long."  he  Insisted. 
'We  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  at  once  or  our  national  fu- 
ture win  be  in  jeopardy. 

•We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  yesterday's 
brand  of  education  for  tomorrow's  world." 

LARGEST     in     TWKLVK     TBAaS 

Keppel  was  one  of  10  honorary  degree  re- 
cipients at  exercises  for  Boston  University's 
largest  graduating  class  in  12  years. 


Director  Sarsent  ShriTer  and  the  Peace 
Corps 


Education  Draf  sinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Francis 
Keppel  delivered  one  of  the  finest  state- 
ments on  the  problems  of  American  edu- 
cation that  I  have  ever  seen.  Delivering 
the  commencement  address  at  my  alma 
mater.  Boston  University,  Commissioner 
Keppel  pointed  out  the  need  for  constant 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  our  teachers  and  our  educa- 
tlc«ial  product,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
our  classrooms  and  instructors.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  search  for  quality  and 
excellence  can  never  be  overemphasized. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord  the  article  by 
John  Chaffee.  Jr..  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Herald  on  June  6  discussing 
Commissioner  Keppel 's  address: 
"EoucA-noN  Dbaccing.''  Wabns  Kjcppel  :  2,482 
AwAROKO  Boston  Univebsitt  Deg«e«8 
(By  John  Chaffee.  Jr.) 

The  Nation  lacks  a  much-needed  sense  of 
urgency  regarding  the  adequacy  and  quality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  icASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
words  of  praise  have  been  heaped  upon 
the  Peace  Corps  since  its  inception  2V2 
years  ago.  They  have  come  from  world 
leaders  and  some  of  the  original  critics 
of  the  Peace  Corps  within  this  country. 
In  every  instance  of  praise,  bouquets 
are  also  tossed  to  Peace  Corps  Director 
Sargent  Shriver  for  his  faith,  vigor,  and 
persistence  in  organizing  what  many  said 
could  not  be  organized,  training  the 
young  people  who  did  want  to  serve 
humanity  selflessly,  and  winning  world- 
wide acclaim  for  the  United  States  and 
the  idealism  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
article  by  the  noted  columnist.  Holmes 
Alexander,  printed  in  the  Boston  Herald 
on  May  29,  1963.  concerning  the  Peace 
Corps  and  Director  Shriver. 

The  article  follows : 
What     Haitens     N«xt? — la     Piac«     Corps 
MnzLT  Shuvzs? 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington.  D.C— Ifs  fair  to  say  for  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace   Corps, 


that  he  now  carries  the  undeserved  handicap 
of  being  a  Kennedy  In-law. 

Any  other  Frontiersman  who  had  proved 
hu  administrative  ability  as  Shriver  has  In 
a  minor  post  would  have  been  promoted  long 
before  now.  But  the  Cabinet  Is  closed  to 
him  because  a  Kennedy  Is  already  there. 
The  governorship  of  Illinois  Is  presently 
blocked  by  local  p>olltlcal  complications. 
Shriver  seems  likely  to  keep  hU  present 
post  until  after  next  years'  elections. 

Meanwhile.  Imitation  being  the  slncerest 
form  of  flattery.  Shriver  is  being  Interna- 
tionally complimented  In  a  hnanner  that  no 
administration  figure  can  boast.  E^ght  na- 
tions are  In  the  process,  or  on  the  verge,  of 
forming  volunteer  oversea  agencies  on  the 
American  Peace  Corps  model.  West  Ger- 
many has  appropriated  $1.4  million  for  the 
purpose,  and  is  expected  to  hold  some  sort 
of  Inaugural  ceremony  when  President  Ken- 
nedy, accompanied  by  Shriver.  visits  there 
next  month.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands. 
Norway,  and  New  Zealand  have  made  starts. 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  are  dlscus- 
Ing  ways  and  means  with  Shriver.  Hondu- 
ras. El  Salvador,  and  Jamaica  are  Instituting 
domestic  versions  of  the  Corps.  Argentina 
plans  to  send  Spwinish  teachers  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  a  gesture  of  reciprocity. 

Shriver  has  showed  rare  signs  of  adminis- 
trative talent.  He  recovered  from  a  very 
rocky  start  when  the  Corps  got  some  bad 
publicity  at  the  outset.  Although  his  outfit 
U  growing  faster  than  Congress  and  other 
critics  would  like  (he  is  aiming  for  an  en- 
listment of  13.000  by  September  1964). 
Shriver  has  done  the  truly  remarkable  thing 
of  cutting  the  administrative  spending 
ratio.  He  began  by  spending  33  cents  to 
the  dollar  on  headquarters  money,  and  now 
has  It  down  to  19  cent*.  It  costs  $7,000  to 
keep  a  volunteer  corpsman  In  the  field  and 
only  $2,000  to  keep  an  administrator  behind 
him.  By  bureaucratic  standards,  these  are 
economical  operations. 

But  Shriver  may^have  outgrown  his  Job. 
He  also  may  have  made  things  very  tough 
for    his    successor.     Now    that    the    novelty 
of   the   Peace   Corps   has   worn   off.   It   bears 
the  burden  of  proving  Its  worth.     The  first 
year's    appropriation    was    $30    million,    the 
second   was  $69   million,   the  present  year's^ 
asking  price   is  $108  million.     Congress   has 
already     refused     to     underwrite     $160,000. 
which   Shriver    asked   to    pay   the   first-year 
expenses  of  founding  an   International  sec- 
retariat.    The     danger     of     overevangellsm. 
which    always    besets    do-gooder    organiza- 
tions.    Is     beginning    to     show.     The    next 
Peace  Corps  Director  will  have  to  trim  ship. 
That  wlU  be  the  time,  with  Shriver  gone 
and    his    fiedgUng   out  of   the   nest,    to   ask 
if   this   Idealistic    effort    U    worth   pursuing. 
The    test,    I    think,    will    not   come   on    the 
elevated    but    unprovable    thesis    that    the 
Peace  Corps  Is.  In   William  James'   famous 
concept,  a  "moral  equivalent  of  war."     This 
kind   of   down-to-earth,   secular   missionary 
work    does    not    remove    the    International 
causes  of  conflict  for  the  plain  reason  that 
people  do  not  make  war.     Their  politicians 
do   that  for  them.     The  causes  of   war   are 
so  complex  that  not  even  the  greatest  his- 
torians   have    ever    devised    a    credible    ex- 
planation     for     mankind's      organizational 
pugnacity. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  will  prove  its 
worth,  if  at  all.  on  a  much  lower  scale.  It 
has  already  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of 
what  Is  known  In  Shriver  shoptalk  as 
"middle-level  manpower."  The  scientist 
and  the  economist  at  the  top.  and  the  com- 
mon laborer  at  the  bottom,  are  not  the 
full  answer  to  community  development  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Something  else  is  needed.  Call  It  the 
missing  link.  And  it  may  be  that  Peace 
Corps  Idea  of  personal  Instructorshlp  Is  it. 


1963 

As$emblj  of  Captive  EBfopean  NBtion$ 
Dolores  Approval  of  Hangarian  Cre- 
dentials in  United  Nations 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10. 1963 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  approval  of  credentials  of  the 
Communist  delegation  of  Hungary  to  the 
U.N.  and  the  role  in  this  approval  that 
was  played  by  the  U.S.  delegation  is  sub- 
ject to  critical  comment  throughout  the 
country. 

Oncof  the  organizations  which  right- 
fully, forcibly,  and  morally  discusses  this 
deveiopment^the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations — includes  in  its  man- 
bershlp  the  legitimate  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  and  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
sert the  statement  of  ACEN  into  the 
Record  at  this  r>olnt : 

AssEMBLT  or  Cajtivx  Eusopean  Nations  D«- 
PLORCS  Approval  or  Hungarian  Credentials 
IN  UNnxD  Nations 

Regarding  the  unopposed  decision  the 
United  Nations  Credentials  Committee  took 
on  June  6  to  accept  the  credentials  of  the 
Kadar-delegatlon  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations  Issued  today  the  following  sUte- 
ment: 

The  approval  of  the  credentials  of  the 
Kadar  regime  by  the  United  Nations  Creden- 
tials Committee  will  come  as  a  great  shock 
to  the  people  of  Himgary  and  other  captive 
countries.  The  absence  of  any  attempt  to 
challenge  the  legitimacy  of  the  representa- 
tives appointed  by  a  regime  the  U.N.  had 
branded  as  one  established  by  Soviet  military 
intervention  will,  we  feel,  be  viewed  as  proof 
that  to  all  practical  purposes  the  question  of 
Hungary  has  been  dropped,  as  proof  that 
sheer  expediency  and  not  principle  deter- 
mines the  policies  of  the  Western  powers. 
The  abstention  of  the  UB.  delegation  will  be 
credibly  represented  to  the  captive  peoples  by 
Communist  propaganda  as  evidence  that  the 
status  quo  in  East  Central  Europe  has  come 
to  be  accepted  as  flnal.  It  will  further  de- 
moralize the  captive  peoples  and  thus  weaken 
an  essential  deterrent  to  Soviet  aggressive- 
ness In  Europe. 

The  damage  thU  action  is  bound  to  cause 
to  the  prestige  and  the  vital  interest  of  the 
Western    powers   can    stiU    be    repaired,    at 
least  in  part.    The  United  States  and  other 
free  nations  can  brtng  up  the  substance  of 
the  matter  at  the  autumn  session  of  the 
United    Nations    General    Assembly.      They 
can  and  shotUd  ask  for  the  inscription  of  the 
real  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  UJJ. 
fesslon.     And  the  real  issue  Is  not  whether 
some  amelioration  has  occurred  In  Hungary, 
but  whether  the  right  of  self-determination 
has  or  has  not  been  restored  to  Its  people. 
The  U  N.  resolutions  have  called  Indeed  for 
the  restoration  of  political  Independence  of 
Hungary  by  means  of  the  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops,  reestabllshment  of  human  rights 
and  free  elections.     These  are  demands  the 
passage  of  time  cannot  render  obsolete.     It 
Is  the  hope  of  the  Assembly  of  CapUve  Eu- 
ropean Nations  that  pubUc  opinion  in  the 
United   States   and   other   free   nations   wUl 
lend  strong  support  to  the  plea  that  the  real 
issue  be  raised  as  a  matter  of  principle,  re- 
gardless of  the  chances  of  securing  a  majority 
vote. 


Cuba,  Training  School  for  Sabversion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Kennedy  administration  urges  further 
understanding  of  the  Russians  and  pre- 
pares for  new  concessions  in  the  spirit  of 
accommodation,  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  its  puppet  Castro,  continues  to 
use  Cuba  as  a  training  school  for  sub- 
version in  the  Western  Hemisphere  de- 
signed to  isolate  and  destroy  the  United 
States  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea,  be- 
fore the  President  makes  any  further 
accommodation  to  tell  Khrushchev  to 
get  his  troops  and  weapons  out  of  Cuba, 
stop  sending  his  saboteurs  into  other 
Latin  American  countries  and  pull  his 
agents  out  of  the  United  States?  Or  is 
it  too  much  to  ask  the  Russians  to  at 
least  call  a  halt  to  their  campaign 
against  us  while  the  peace  talks  are  go- 
ing on? 

The  following  report  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Jvme  9  tells  to  what  extent 
the  Soviet  Union  is  using  Cuba  to  export 
subversion  and  make  U.S.  poUcies  look 
ridiculous: 

Report   From   Latin   America:    Calls   Cuba 
School  roR  Attack  on  Americas 


(By  Jules  Dubois) 
Lima,  Peru,  June  8. — Pedro  G.  Beltran,  for- 
mer Prime  Minister,  recently  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Catholic  Press  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  Miami 
Beach. 

"Cuba  has  thus  become  a  model  campus 
of  the  modem  college  for  subversion  of  the 
Americas,"   he  said.     "The  COTnmunista  are  _ 
mounting  an  attack  on  our  countries  from 
within." 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  home  than  a 
band  of  Communists  who  had  been  trained 
in  Cuba  fought  a  battle  with  poUce  at  an 
isolated  river  port  in  Peru. 

Beltran,  who  has  been  exposing  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  in  his  newspaper  La 
Prensa  here,  points  out  that  his  remarks  in 
Miami  Beach  fit  the  facts  so  well  that  they 
now  sound  as  if  they  had  been  prepared 
after  the  event. 

"How  can  you  expect  to  control  this  sort 
of  indoctrination  and  inflltraUon?"  Beltran 
asks  with  great  concern.  "The  boys  who 
are  taken  to  Cuba — whether  from  Peru,  Bo- 
livia, Colombia,  and  Ecuador  or  any  oi  these 
coimtrles — need  no  passport  in  order  to 
travel.  Once  they  are  over  the  border.  Castro 
agents  furnUh  them  with  money  and  trans- 
portation. They  are  welcomed  to  Havana 
without  dociunents  and  when  they  leave 
they  are  provided  with  forged  pyassporta 
which  do  not  mention  their  stay  in  Cuba. 
Certainly  they  will  not  return  home  throxigh 
regular  channels. 

Acnvrrr  blamed  ok  Russians  in  cuba 
"The  fact  is,"  Beltran  warns,  "that  as  long 
as  the  Russians  are  in  Cuba,  it  will  continue 
to  be,  as  I  said  in  Miami,  a  model  campus  of 
the  modern  college  for  subvwslon  ot  the 
Americas." 

Beltran  recalls  that  a  dlstingriished 
Englishman  reminded  him  recently  that  It 
took  Europe  centuries  to  halt  the  Moslem 
penetration  and  finally  to  drive  them  back 
Irom  Europe.    In  South  America,  he  points 


out,  the  Russian  threat  is  seen  In  a  different 

light. 

"We  see  Cuba  as  an  Ideal  center  of  opera- 
tions for  the  subversion  of  Latin  America," 
he  says,  "far  handler  and  more  effective  in 
Khrushchev's  plan  for  this  part  of  the  world 
than  mother  Russia.  Russia  is  too  far  away. 
A  different  language  is  spoken  there." 

Premier  Pldel  Castro  learned  that  during 
his  trip  to  Russia,  where  he  was  rewarded  by 
Khrushchev  for  having  fallen  in  line  as  the 
Voice  of  Soviet  Russia  In  Latin  America.  He 
was  made  a  hero  of  the  Soviet  Union,  another 
Communist  accolade  to  add  to  the  Lenin 
Peace  Prize  that  he  previously  received.  This 
time,  though,  Khrushchev  personally  pinned 
the  medal  on  him  at  a  Moscow  ceremony. 

While  Beltran  rightfully  expresses  his  con- 
cern about  the  Communist  encroachment, 
one  must  also  ask  what  the  Peruvian  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  do  about  it. 

OAs  called  only  as  good  as  members 
As  yet  there  has  been  no  sign  that  it  might 
place  the  case  before  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Critics  of  the  OAS  lash  at 
that  body  and  accuse  it  of  inaction.  But  the 
OAS  is  no  better  than  Its  member  govern-  ^ 
ments  and  It  cannot  act  without  being  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  a  government. 

In  this  particular  case,  Peru  is  the  affected 
party.  Peru  has  collected  the  evidence  and 
has  In  custody  the  fighters  who  confessed 
they  were  tralhed  in  Cuba. 

Perhaps  the  military  Junta  that  is  super- 
vising tomorrow's  presidential  elections  may 
feel  that  It  Is  only  an  Interim  government 
and  that  the  constitutional  regime  (if  one 
should  assvime  ofUce  July  28)  is  the  one  to 
pursue  the  matter  before  the  OAS. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  the  Junta  has 
been  warned  through  the  exposes  of  La 
Prensa,  which  began  more  than  a  year  ago, 
that  guerrillas  were  active  in  the  Andean 
mounUlns  and  were  part  of  a  plot  to  seize 
the  government  and  deliver  the  country  to 
Russia. 

Beltran  is  now  sparking  another  cam- 
paign; a  law  against  Communist  subversion. 
The  Junta  might  enact  that  before  it  leaves 
office.  If  it  does  leave  as  scheduled. 


Cotton  Problem — Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       ^ 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  the  food  and  fiber  industry 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  is 
in  a  very  delicately  balanced,  precarious 
position.  Congress  can  and  should  write 
legislation  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  that  will  gradually  move 
our  country  forward  toward  the  day 
when  our  commodities  will  enjoy  a  free 
market  regulated  by  the  greatest  law- 
supply  and  consumption. 

The  cotton  problem  Is  clearly  illus- 
trated in  the  f oUowing  article  in  the  June 
1963  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest: 

OOOTLT    CHAOS    IN    COTTON— TIME   To   END    IT: 

Ill-Conceived  Government  Interference 
Is  Wreaking  Havoc  in  an  Industry  That 
Was  Formerly  One  or  the  Leaoino  U.S. 
Dollar  Earners  Abboao 

(By  Robert  S.  Strother) 
With  the  very  best  of  Intentions,  the  \3S. 
Government  Is  bringing  ruin  to  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  growing  and  cotton  t«xtUe  Indus- 
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trtea — and  losing  nearly  a  hall  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  the  process. 

Only  a  dozen  years  ago  cotton  was  among 
tb«  most  valuable  of  all  our  exports.  Our 
oottongrowers  supplied  47  percent  of  the 
cotton  fiber  in  world  trade,  and  our  mills 
568  billion  square  yards  at  cotton  piece  goods. 
Today  our  growers  8up>ply  only  33  percent  of 
the  cotton  fiber  traded,  and  our  mills  only 
417  bUlton  square  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods. 
In  the  last  decade  3.711,000  cotton  system 
•plndles  have  been  shut  down,  and  283.000 
textile  mill  Jobs — 15  percent  of  the  total- 
have  dlsapp^Ekred. 

In  the  last  decade,  too,  our  Imports  of 
cotton  textUes  have  multiplied  tenfold.  In 
1960,  for  the  first  time  since  recordkeeping 
began,  imports  exceeded  exports,  and  they 
are  still  rising.  As  every  customer  of  a  U.S. 
department  store  or  supermarket  can  see.  our 
display  counters  are  loaded  with  blankets, 
lace  curtain,  tablecloths,  underwear,  shirts, 
dressing  gowns — cotton  textiles  In  almost 
every  form  known — bought  abroad  and 
offered  here  at  low  prices. 

On  top  c€  this,  we  have  8.500,000  bales  of 
surplus  cotton — 81.7  billion  worth — In  stor- 
age, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  spent  ap- 
proximately 393  million  tax  dollars  last  year 
alone  In  efforts  to  dump,  barter  or,  in  effect, 
give  the  fiber  away. 

In  short,  cottongrowers  and  processors  are 
losing  markets  rapidly,  both  to  foreign- 
grown  cotton  and  to  man-made  fibers,  and 
they  will  go  on  losing  them  until  we  have 
no  cotton  growers  and  mills  left,  or  until  our 
ill -conceived  farm  and  trade  policies  are 
radically  revised. 

The  trouble  in  cotton  begun  In  the  1930'b. 
At  that  time,  the  United  States  supplied 
nearly  half  of  the  world's  requirements,  sell- 
ing an  average  of  0300.000  500-pound  bales 
of  cotton  overseas  annually,  at  a  profit. 
Then,  to  help  the  small,  depression-ridden 
farmer  survive,  the  U.S.  Government  started 
propping  up  the  price  of  cotton  with  public 
money,  as  It  has  done  with  wheat,  corn,  soy- 
beans, and  other  farm  commodities.  This 
kept  poor  marginal  farmers  in  business. 
But  tt  also  raised  U.S.  cotton  prices  so  high 
that  our  cotton  began  to  lose  buyers  In  the 
world  nuirket. 

After  World  War  II.  tropical  nations 
around  the  globe  saw  a  chance  to  profit  by 
undercutting  the  U.3.  high  price  for  -raw 
cotton.  In  addition.  American  point  4  ad- 
visers in  countries  such  a«  India.  Pakistan. 
Vgypt.  Sudan.  Mexico,  and  Brazil  helped 
local  growers  with  improved  seed,  machinery, 
and  instruction  In  advanced  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. Production  abroad  soon  soared  to 
record  heights,  and  the  world  price  of  cotton 
fell.  U.S.  cotton,  with  Its  price  pegged  at 
around  35.S  cents,  could  not  compete.  By 
1956  we  were  selling  only  2,200.000  bales 
abroad.  Instead  of  the  6,300.000  we  had  been 
selling  20  yettfs  etirller.  Our  stockpiled  sur- 
Ijlus  rose  to  14.500,000  bales. 

Something  had  to  be  done. 

Congress  might  have  cut  the  subsidy  being 
paid  to  cotton  farmers,  thus  letting  the  price 
of  U.S.  cotton  fall  to  a  competitive  level. 
The  growers  of  about  86  percent  of  our  cot- 
ton could  have  withstood  this  and  been 
healthier  for  It.  because  It  would  have  pre- 
served their  market,  and  because  they  do  not 
need  a  subsidy  to  compete  with  growers  any- 
where anyway.  But  the  small,  inefficient 
growers  of  the  remaining  15  percent  would 
have  been  squeezed  out,  s<»ne  Into  other 
crops,  some  into  other  businesses.  So,  in- 
stead of  cutting  the  subsidy.  Congress  piled 
a  new  subsidy  on  top  of  the  old  one.  setting 
In  motion  a  scheme  which  became  notorious 
as  "two-price  cotton." 

This  new  scheme  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  subsidize  the  sale  of 
cotton  abroad  to  any  extent  required  to  get 
rid  of  It.  That  meant.  In  effect,  that  he 
would  buy  up  the  surplus  of  U.S.  cotton  at 
the  pegged  price  of.  say,  33.5  cents  a  pound. 


and  theil  dump  It  somewhere  overseas  at. 
say.  25.8  cents.  He  was  empowered  to  take 
the  difference  out  of  the  UJ3.  taxpayer. 

At  the  same  time.  U.S.  cotton  mills  were 
obliged  to  buy  domestic  cotton  at  the  pegged 
price  because  there  is  a  virtual  embargo  on 
raw-cotton  Imports.  Thus,  adoption  of  the 
two-price  system  meant  that  U.S.  mill  owners 
had  to  pay  »167  a  bale  for  the  same  cotton 
that  the  United  States  was  glad  to  sell  to  a 
foreign  mill  for  9129. 

Spokesmen  for  the  US  textile  Industry 
bitterly  denounced  two-price  cotton  as  un- 
fair Government  discrimination  against 
US.  mills — and  predicted  a  flood  of  textile 
Imports  Their  forecast  was  quickly  con- 
firmed. As  the  Import  tide  rose  month  by 
month,  many  US  plants  closed  down,  and 
others  went  on  reduced  workweeks  For 
the  people  who  gained  their  living  In  the 
US.  textile  business,  there  was  Irony  In  the 
awlrPng  tide  of  Imports;  their  own  income- 
tax  payments  had  helped  financed  It. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  em- 
barked on  a  second  course  which  hastened 
the  wrecking  started  by  the  two-price 
scheme.  In  a  humanitarian  move  to  provide 
cheap  textile  to  clothe  the  ragged  masses  of 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  US.  forelgn-ald 
administrators  built  a  number  of  new  textile 
plants  abroad  and  modernized  others.  The 
new  mills  were  equipped  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced machinery.  American  engineers, 
designers,  and  merchandising  men  with 
vaunted  know-how  were  sent  abroad  to  help. 

These  plants,  too.  moved  In  on  the  Amer- 
ican market.  With  wage  rates  as  low  as  one- 
fourth  to  one-tenth  of  those  enforced  by 
law  In  U.S.  mills,  with  US  cotton  available 
at  a  discount  (and  even  In  some  cases 
bought  with  US.  aid  funds),  and  with  ef- 
ficient new  plants  financed  in  part  by  the 
American  people,  how  could  they  loae? 

Thus,  the  ruin  of  the  cotton-growing  In- 
dustry was  spread  to  the  cotton-textile  In- 
dustry. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  Jobs. 

There  have  been  periodic — and  Inept — at- 
tempts to  doctor  the  situation.  U.S.  textile 
exporters  could  not  stay  In  business  under 
a  25-percent  handicap  In  raw-material  costs: 
so  an  equalization  fee  was  Introduced  Un- 
der It,  exporters  may  recover,  again  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  85  cents  a  pound  for 
the  cotton  content  of  the  goods  they  sell 
abroad. 

Most  of  the  new  would-be  remedies  were 
dMigned.  however,  to  regulate  the  fiow  of 
Imports.  These,  too.  have  proved  fruitless. 
Japan,  which  buys  large  quantities  of  U.S. 
cotton  (1.103.000  bales,  or  39  percent  of  her 
requirements,  In  1961-62).  adopted  a  volun- 
tary quota  on  her  shipments  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  the  United  States.  But  then  Hong 
Kong  rushed  to  supply  what  Japcui  relin- 
quished, followed  by  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Taiwan.  Pakistan.  India,  the  Philippines. 
Portugal.  Spain.  Italy,  and  Prance. 

Seeing  little  progress  In  resolving  cot- 
ton's dilemma,  some  administration  six>kes- 
men  seem  Inclined  to  wash  their  hands  of 
the  mess  that  the  Government  has  done  so 
much  to  create.  The  Washington  Post  said 
outright  what  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  Ball  seems  to  have  hinted:  perhaps 
the  US.  textile  Industry  should  consider 
Itself  a  "terminal  case,"  and  arrange  to  ex- 
pire quietly  while  the  Government  under- 
takes to  train  Its  remaining  881.000  workers 
for  other,  unspecified.  Jobs.  "Sustained  pro- 
tection of  uneconomic  mills,"  the  newspaper 
said,  "would  close  our  markets  to  struggling 
nations  In  whose  advancement  we  have  in- 
vested millions  In  foreign  aid." 

Textile  people  flare  at  the  Idea  that  the 
welfare  of  struggling  nations  should  b« 
of  more  concern  to  the  U^S.  Government 
than  that  of  the  3  million  Americans  en- 
gaged In  the  domestic  textile  and  garment 
Industries.  They  attack  the  Idea  that  their 
industry    la    obsolete.      "Foreign    producers 


are  not  underselling  us  because  they  pro- 
duce a  prettier. 'more  serviceable,  or  more 
durable  product,"  says  Robert  C.  Jackson, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  "but  solely 
because  they  have  access  to  cotton — Includ- 
ing American  cotton — at  one-third  less  than 
we  must  pay,  and  because/ they  pay  a  wage 
that  could  not  be  tolerated  In  this  country." 
"I  recognize  that  foreign-trade  policy  is 
an  Integral  part  of  overall  foreign  policy," 
Robert  T.  Stevens,  president  of  the  J.  P.  Ste- 
vens Co.  mills  has  said.  "Textiles,  however, 
have  been  called  upon  to  carry  too  much  of 
the  load — unless  our  Government  desires  to 
consider  the  textile  Industry  expendable." 
What  lies  ahead  for  this  sick  Industry? 
With  President  Kennedy's  approval,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  proposed  In  No- 
vember 1961  that  an  equalization  fee  of  8.5 
cents  a  pound  be  levied  on  the  cotton  con- 
tent of  textile  Imports,  thus  exactly  offset- 
ting the  export  subsidy.  "A  tariff  to  offset 
a  subsidy  that  compensates  for  a  price  sup- 
port," snorted  the  New  York  Times. 

Fortunately  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
jected the  proposal,  and  the  President  tossed 
the  problem  back  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  referral  to  Congress,  where 
one  of  the  new  Ideas  is  to  let  handlers  other 
than  the  producers  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the 
32  5-cent  support  price,  sell  It  to  VS.  mills 
at  the  24-cent  world  price,  and  then  collect 
the  difference  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  from  the  ever-loving  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  favored  remedy.  In  short,  is 
still  another  huge  subsidy — an  attempt.  In 
the  words  of  the  B.altlmore  Sun.  to  "balance 
by  new  Interference  the  unbalance  wrought 
by  earlier  Interference  In  previous  efforts  to 
balance  still  earlier  Interference." 

We  don't  need  any  more  remedies  of  this 
sort.  We  need,  b.oslcally,  to  get  rid  of  the 
subsidy  paid  to  U.S.  cottongrowers.  so  that 
the  price  of  our  cotton  can  move  toward 
the  free-market  level.  This  can  be  done 
gradually,  over  several  crop  seasons,  and  It 
must  be  done.  The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  the  American  Farm 
Bxireau  Federation  agree  on  this.  The 
growers  of  85  percent  of  U.S.  cotton  are  by 
a  wide  margin  the  most  efficient  producers 
In  the  world,  and  can  compete  globally  with- 
out leaning  on  a  subsidy.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  kill  off  both  them  and  the  cotton  textile 
Industry  In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  growers 
of  the  remaining  15  percent  down  on  the 
farm. 

"The  little  cotton  farmer  la  fighting  a  los- 
ing battle,  and  knows  It,"  a  Department  of 
Agrlcultiu-e  official  In  Georgia  said  to  me 
recently.  "The  Government,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  keep  these  guys  In  business,  ought  to 
be  helping  them  to  get  out  and  Into  some- 
thing useful.  It  ought  to  give  those  who 
want  It  training  and  transition  loans.  A 
plan  like  that  could  save  us  a  lot  of  money 
In  the  long  run.  It  could  also  save  the  in- 
dustry." 

World  consumption  of  cotton  is  Increasing 
steadily.  Despite  Its  present  troubles,  U.S. 
cotton  at  the  right  price  has  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  recapture  and  expand  Its 
markets.  It  was  U.S.  research  that  doubled' 
the  cotton  yield  per  acre  In  30  years,  and  that 
opened  vast  new  markets  by  developing  cot- 
ton textiles  that  resist  wrinkling,  scorching, 
and  mildew.  Still  greater  discoveries  may  lie 
lust  ahead,  but  only  If  price  supports,  re- 
duced gradually  over  several  seasons,  are 
used  as  a  temporary  bridge  to  carry  the  en- 
tire Industry  to  solid  economic  ground,  and 
no  longer  as  a  barrier  to  change. 

The  p>eople  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
hope  of  promoting  prosperity  and  peace,  have 
assumed  enormous  burdens,  both  economic 
and  military,  around  the  globe.  Our  com- 
mitments have  been  based  on  confidence  in 
the  Nation's  unprecedented  economic 
strength.  To  allow  that  strength  to  be  un- 
dermlned    by  carelessncM   or  lack  of   fore- 
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sight,  as  It  has  been  In  dealing  with  the 
cotton  problem.  Is  to  invite  disaster.  We 
cannot  improve  the  world's  economy  by 
weakening  our  own. 


Clarke  School  for  Deaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963  ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  in  Northampton, 
Mass..  was  chartered  June  1,  1867,  by  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  GeneraJ  Court. 
Its  early  history  is  sprinkled  with  great' 
and  generous  names  and  the  area  of 
Northampton  where  the  school  is  lo- 
cated—Round Hill— Is  rich  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

In  1871.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
taught  the  Clarke  faculty  his  father's 
system  of  visible  speech.  Later,  he  was 
to  marry  Mabel  Hubbard,  who  had  been 
deafened  at  the  age  of  4. 

One  of  the  great  unfolding  dramas  of 
the  time  was  the  eventual  partnership 
between  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
"May  "  Hubbard  Bell. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Northampton 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  vividly  recap- 
tures this  memorable  event.  I  commend 
the  article  of  May  28,  1963.  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Clarke  School  roa  DEAr  Carrying  on  Vital 
Work 
Mabel   Hubbard,  wife  and  Inspiration   to 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  early  in  life  learned 
the   meaning  of   the   23d   Psalm. 

Four-year-old  May  Hubbard  walked 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
when  she  suffered  a  virulent  attack  of  scar- 
let fever.  The  disease  destroyed  her  hearing. 
Coaxed  by  her  mother,  the  bewildered  UtUe 
girl  Identified  objects  and  even  volunteerd 
a  few  words.  But  she  could  not  hear.  May 
tore  at  her  parents'  hearts  when  she  said 
perplexedly,  "Why  don't  the  birdies  sing? 
Why  don't  you  talk  to  me?" 

REcms  psalm 
The  Hubbards  never  were  sure  that  May 
understood  them.  They  feared  that  the  Ill- 
ness had  affected  her  brain.  Then  one  day  as 
Mrs.  Hubbard  was  reading  the  23d  Psalm  to 
May.  the  winsome  girl  Joined  tn  as  her 
mother  read.  "And  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me."     May  did  understand. 

In  her  book.  "Make  a  Joyful  Sound," 
Helen  E.  Walte  describes  the  steps— first 
faltering,  then  confident — that  May  took 
from  the  baffling  world  of  silence  and  her 
subsequent  life  with  the  Inventor  of  the 
telephone. 

Mabel  Hubbard  was  the  daughter  of 
Gardiner  Green  Hubbard,  a  Boston  lawyer 
and  philanthropist  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Geographic  Society. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  determined  that  his 
daughter  should  not  spend  her  life  In  silence 
and  isolation. 

Mr.  Hubbard  sought  teachers  who  could 
help  his  daughter  retain  her  speech.  It  was 
a  pioneering  quest  In  1862,  and  experts  offer- 
ed him  no  encouragement.  "You  cannot 
retain  her  speech,  Mr.  Hubbard,"  they  said. 
"She  win  be  dumb  In  3  months  because  she 
cannot  hear.  And  If  by  some  chance  she  did 
learn  to  produce  wwds,  her  voice  would  be 
worse  than  the  screech  of  a  steam  locomo- 
tive." 


Unsatisfied.  Mr.  Hubbard  turned  to  Samuel 
Howe,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Dr.  Howe,  with  Horace  Mann,  had 
written  a  classic  report  about  the  German 
schools  where  deaf  children  spoke  and  un- 
derstood others  by  reading  lips. 

Dr.  Howe  said  May  could  do  the  same. 
"Talk,  talk,  talk  to  her,  Just  as  you  do  to 
your  other  children,"  he  advised.  "Make 
sure  she  Is  watching  your  lips.  And  teach 
her  by  vibration.  Have  her  feel  your  throat, 
the  cat's  purr,  ^he  piano,  and  make  her 
talk." 

TRYING  TIMES 

The  task  was  not  easy.  Neither  of  May's 
parents  cared  later  to  speak  of  those  dif- 
ficult months.  Mr.  Hubbbard  once  said,  "At 
first  our  little  girl  was  very  unwilling  to 
talk,"  and  Mrs.  Hubbard  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"What  an  easy  life  you  lead.  How  free  from 
care  compared  to  mine." 

"But  then,  gradually,  the  tide  had  turned," 
Miss  Walte  writes.  "Mlraculoiisly,  May  un- 
derstood more  and  more  of  what  was  b^g 
said  to  her.  She  used  words  and  even  «n- 
tences  more  freely  and  voluntarily,  even  add- 
ing to  her  vocabulary  words  she  hasn't  known 
before  her  Illness  •  •  •.  She  was  a  happy 
and  responsive  member  of  the  family  once 

more." 

Mary  True,  a  devoted  teacher,  then  took 
over  May's  education,  drawing  her  firmly 
into  the  hearing  world.  "She  was  my  teacher 
for  3  years,"  Mrs.  Bell  later  recalled,  "and 
my  friend  for  all  time." 

In  1867.  when  she  was  9  years  old.  May 
Hubbbard  proved  she  had  learned  her  les- 
sons well.  She  was  the  ster  witness  at  a 
State  legislative  hearing. 

A  special  conunlttee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  was  considering  a  proposal  for 
a  new  school  for  the  deaf.  Witnesses 
doubted  that  deaf  children  could  be  taught 
to  speak  and  read  lips,  and  a  strong  faction 
wanted  sign  language  taught  at  the  new 
school. 

The  sign  language  advocates  were  carry- 
ing the  day  until  Mr.  Hubbard  called  on 
his  daughter  to  speak  to  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee. 

"They  piled  her  with  questions  In  history 
and  geography,  and  gave  her  simple  prob- 
lems In  arithmetic,"  Miss  Walte  writes. 
"May's  answers  were  prompt,  while  her  whole 
face  lit  with  eagerness. 

"Opening  a  book.  May  read  a  page  or  two 
easily  and  clearly.  Something  like  awe 
seemed  to  drop  over  the  room.  Most  of  the 
committee  had  sudden  difficulties  with  th«lr 
spectacles.   •   •    •" 

The  legislature  granted  a  charter  for 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf— still  carrying 
on  Its  vltel  work  at  Northampton.  Another 
bin  provided  for  teaching  deaf  chndren  at 
Clarke  and  other  schools  how  to  speak  and 
llpread.     The  victory  was  complete. 

When  she  was  13,  Mabel  Hubbard  visited 
Germany  with  her  mother.  Even  the  di- 
rectors of  the  advanced  German  schools  for 
the  deaf  were  amazed.  "I  tell  you  no  Ger- 
man child  in  any  oral  school  can  match  her 
In  any  way — speech  or  speech  reading,  or 
everyday  knowledge,"  one  director  said.  "It 
Is  a  true  miracle." 

When  Mabel  was  15,  her  mother  took  her 
to  Alexander  Graham  BeU  to  Improve  her 
speech  still  further.  Young  Bell  was  teach- 
ing visible  speech.  Invented  by  his  father, 
Alexander  Melville  Bell.  It  was  a  system  of 
graphic  symbols  representing  the  position  of 
speech  organs  in  making  different  sounds. 

Professor  and  pupU  fell  In  love.  Mabel 
married  Bell  in  1877  when  she  was  19,  a 
year  after  he  had  successfully  demonstrated 
his  telephone  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
In  Philadelphia. 

Though  a  great  Inventor,  Dr.  Bell  always 
considered  himself  a  teacher  of  the  deaf. 
Until  their  deaths,  he  and  Mrs.  Bell  together 
labored  to  help  fulflU  the  Biblical  prophecy 
that  the  "ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  un- 
stopped •  •  •  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
sing." 


So  Goes  the  Economjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  will  soon  consider  the  Tax 
Rate  Extension  Act  of  1963  to  extend 
again  the  discriminatory  excise  tax 
against  the  automobile,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  editorial  from 
the  1963  Automotive  Yearbook,  setting 
forth  so  effectively  the  importance  of  the 
automobile  industry  to  our  whole  econ-  . 
omy  and  the  danger  of  serious  repercus- 
sions if  the  industry  does  not  continue 
to  prosper. 

The  excise  taxes  designed  to  retard 
production  during  wartime  have  been 
lifted  from  almost  every  product  on 
which  they  were  levied,  but  not  on  the 
automobile.  Now.  when  the  President 
is  calling  on  us  to  consider  tax  reduction 
as  a  force  to  stimulate  the  Natio^j's 
economy.  I  submit  that  it  is  certainly  a 
time  for  deep  reflection  about  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  these  unfair 
excises. 

The  author  of  this  editorial  is  Robert 
B.  Powers,  publisher  of  Ward's  Auto- 
motive Reports,  a  well-known  weekly 
digest  covering  all  phases  of  automotive 
production.  As  we  ponder  about  the 
various  courses  of  action  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth,  I  feel  that  we  should  join 
in  saying  "Thank  God  for  the  auto  in- 
dustry."  The  editorial  follows : 
So  Goes  the  Economy 
The  automotive  year  of  1962  will  be  re- 
corded as  the  year  Washington  discovered  the 
old  Detroit  adage:  "As  the  auto  Industry 
goes,  so  goes  the  economy. 

Certainly  the  Industry  that  produced  over 
8  million  cars  and  trucks  gained  little  en- 
couragement from  a  Government  seemingly 
more  interested  in  hearings  and  Investiga- 
tions than  m  helping  to  create  a  favorable 
business  climate. 

In  the  year  past,  the  attitude  toward  busi- 
ness was  puzzling,  unemployment  kept 
mounting,  the  Nation's  gold  supply  kept 
dwindling,  a  scarcity  of  silver  bulllcwi  be- 
came evident  and  the  props  were  pulled  out 
from  under  a  seesaw  security  market. 

Yet  the  auto  Indtistry  and  all  those  de- 
pendent on  it  continued  to  thrive.  The  car- 
makers had  attractive  products  and  knew 
how  to  merchandise  them  to  an  Increasingly 
selective  public. 

And  Chrysler,  as  the  star  performer  of  the 
year,  sharply  Increased  Its  share  of  the  auto- 
motive market  and  helped  to  stir  a  sluggish 
security  market  to  life. 

There  Is  an  omen  In  all  this  that  should 
not  be  Ignored.  It  is  that  a  profitable  and 
full-employment  automotive  year  needs  now 
to  be  close  to  a  8  minion  car  and  truck  year, 
continually  mounting  costs  demand  It. 

The  break-even  pKjlnt  among  automakers 
gets  yearly  higher.  It's  the  same  for  the 
parts  makers,  the  dealers,  the  suppliers. 

It  took  $1.06  billion  In  sales  In  1962  for  one 
automakers  to  turn  In  a  net  profit  of  $34 
million  on  the  year's  output. 

A   manufacturer   in   another   field    netted 
$140  million  on  an  Identical  volume  of  busl-, 
ness.     He  could  suffer  a  $100  mllUon  Ices  In 
sales  and  still  net  more  than  the  car  manu- 
facturer.    A    similar    $100    mUilon    drop    lik 
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aales  would  put  the  automaker  at  the  mercy 
of  the  WaU  Street  bankers,  as  Henry  Ford 
used  to  call  them. 

The  new  automotive  year  Is  well  on  the 
way  to  another  near  record,  perhaps  an  all- 
time  record.  With  the  population  growth 
«nd  the  two-car  family  trend.  It  could  be- 
come a  habit  and  spell  the  end  of  automo- 
tive off  years. 

But  the  auto  Industry  needs  room  to 
hreathe  to  do  lU  Job  with  Its  widely  acknowl- 
edged know-how.  May  the  reported  words 
of  a  White  House  offlcUl  "Thank  God  for  the 
auto  Industry —becotie  part  of  the  perma- 
nent Washington  language  and  not  Just  a 
cry  of  salvation  Ip  a  yiar  of  misery  and  mU- 

RoBiKT  B.  Powns. 

Publisher. 
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Administration  Indecision  Strengthens 
Csstro 


•      EXTENSION  OP  EEMARKS 

Of 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKZAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  ALGE31.  Us.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere RTOws  and  Is  strengthened  each 
day  that  the  Castro  dictatorship  stays 
In  power  in  Culja  supported  by  the 
armed  might  of  t.ie  Soviet  Union.  The 
Indecision  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  either  bringing  about  the  re- 
moval of  Russian  troops  and  weapons 
and  in  taking  st<?ps  to  give  the  Cuban 
people  a  chance  to  regain  their  freedom 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment and  further  threatens  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

It  is  past  time  for  President  Kennedy 
to  take  Arm  and  bold  action  to  rid  Cuba 
of  Castro  and  tlie  Western  Hemisphere 
of  Russian  aggr-jssion.  He  should  im- 
mediately reinstate  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, stop  the  shipment  of  strategic  ma- 
terials to  Cuba,  including  oil.  and  de- 
mand the  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
Russian  troops  and  arms. 

The    followinir    column    by    Virginia 
Prewett  in  the  J'me  7  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  exposes  the  problem 
created  by  the  President's  lack  of  policy: 
Action  Now   Is  Urckd  To  Oust  Castbo 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
A  capsule  referendum  of  U.S.  nongovern- 
mental leadership'  has  urged  President  Ken- 
nedy to  publicize  the  full  facts  of  the  United 
States-Cuba  position,  and  to  remove  both 
Fidel  Castro  and  the  Soviet  presence  from 
Cuba  "without  delays." 

New  York's  Freedom  House  and  other  spe- 
elallsta  recently  disclosed  that  25  seasoned 
U.3.  military.  lni«r-Amerlcan  agreed  that — 
Washington's  'Withholding  of  Information 
on  Cuba  "hlnden.  the  formation  of  American 
public  opinion  rither  than  obstructing  the 
enemy."  The  meeting  demanded  publication 
of  "the  corre»x)ndenoe  between  Nlklta 
Khmahchev  and  the  President  d\irlng  and 
following  the  October  confrontation." 

On  eliminating  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Cuba,  "what  U  aeeded  Is  a  commitment  to 
Ui^ant  and  immediate  action,  unamblgu- 
oualy  expressed." 

On  the  risk  ol  nuclear  war,  "We  are  moat 
In  danger  when  out  indtfclslon  siiggesta  fear. 


weakness,  or  Incptneas.     The  risks  later  will 
be  more  formidable  than  the  risks  now." 
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Continued  Red  presence.  In  fact,  "could 
provide  the  very  spark  that  Ignites  a  nuclear 
war,"  the  report  notes.  "Any  Incident — a 
barroom  brawl  with  Soviet  soldiers  In  Ha- 
vana, a  flareup  of  tempers  over  a  child  run 
down  by  a  Soviet  Jeep — could  lead  to  Russian 
shooting." 

Among  those  at  the  3-day  assembly, 
cosponsored  by  Freedom  House  and  the  Cltl- 
Bens'  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba,  were  Vision 
Magazine  Publisher  William  E.  Barlow,  the 
Research  Institute  of  America's  Leo  Cherne. 
Herald-Tribune  Columnist  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  the  liberal  Inter-American  Association 
for  Democracy  and  Freedoms  Frances  Grant. 
Daniel  James  of  the  Citizens'  Committee. 
Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall.  Columnist  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer.  Columbia  Urtlverslty  Prof. 
Prank  Tannenbaum.  Vice  Adm.  Charles 
Wellborn.  Jr..  Florida  University's  Prof.  A. 
Curtis  Wllgus.  and  this  writer. 

The  report  asks:  Is  our  policy  geared  to 
secret  "accords"  with  Khrushchev?  Why  Is 
there  no  tough  ban  on  American  goods  to 
traders  with  Cuba?  Did  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoner 
exchanges  serve  as  cover  for  a  Tito-style  re- 
conciliation with  Castro?  Don't  "deals"  with 
a  Sovletlzed  Cuba  repudiate  United  States- 
Rlo  Pact  obligations  and  "In  effect  the  whole 
Inter- American  system?" 
action 
The  conference  lUted  14  possible  direct 
Castro-toppling  actions,  from  collective 
me&suLres  honoring  the  Rio  and  BogotA  Pacts 
and  Punta  del  Este  to  Invasion  of  Cuba  by 
an  OAS  Joint  task  force. 

"Our  leaders  must  keep  us  informed  of 
the  facts  and  their  plans  for  the  future;  we 
must  keep  our  leaders  Informed  of  the  peo- 
ple's Judgment  and  willingness  to  sacrifice." 
the  conferees  agreed. 


United  States-Yafoslavia  Trade  Rela- 
tiont — Senseless  or  Sensible? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CAtXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28. 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  a  nimiber  of  articles  oppos- 
ing most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment 
to  Poland  and  Yugolsavia  have  l)een 
inserted  into  the  Record  by  various 
Members. 

This  subject  Is  a  controversial  one  and 
properly  so.  But  I  am  sure  that  most 
of  my  colleagues  are  eager  to  examine 
Ixjth  sides  of  the  coin  beiore  reaching 
a  final  decision  on  this  important  trade 
matter.  It  Is  to  aid  them  in  formulating 
an  objective  judgment  on  the  most- 
favored-nation  issue  that  I  call  their 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
May  19,  1983,  in  the  conservative- 
oriented  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  story  was  written  by  Mr.  Jack 
Jones,  an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  who  recently  toured  Yugoslavia 
on  a  visit  to  Europe. 

The  article  follows: 

TUCOSLATTA      OTTBBSINO      OAMX — WHICH     WaT 

Wnx  Trro  Txnm? 
(By  Jack  Jones) 
BxLoxADB. — Raise  a  glass  of  sUvowltz  with 
a   Yugoalav  at  a  aldswalk  cafe   along   the 


Bulevar  Revoluclje  and,  because  you  are  an 
American,  he  will  ask: 

"Why  does  your  Congress  try  to  kill  trade 
relations  with  Yugoslavia?  Are  they  trying 
to  force  us  to  trade  with  the  Russians?  ' 

Confusion  and  hurt  persist  as  to  why  the 
United  States,  for  which  a  large  number  of 
Yugoslavs  hold  warm  regard,  should  want 
to  revoke  this  country's  most-favored-natlon 
tariff  benefit  status. 

Combined  with  the  conclusion  that  West- 
ern European  buyers  for  about  half  of  lU 
products  will  fade  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  Common  M.nrket,  Yugoslavia's  fear  over 
possible  US  trade  discrimination  Is  a  chill- 
ing one  Indeed. 

American  economic  obeervera  here  see  two 
alternatives: 

Yugoslavia  will  turn  fulltllt  back  to  the 
Soviet  block,  from  which  it  broke  In  1948. 
In  the  Ideological  uproar  with  Stalin. 

Marshal  "Hto  (who  after  all  U  Yugoslavia) 
will  try  the  monstrous  task  of  putting  to- 
gether an  Independent  trade  bloc  of  non- 
aligned  nations 

These  observers  regard  the  second  possibil- 
ity as  hopeless. 

The  recent  visit  to  Belgrade  of  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  clear  the  Kennedy 
administration's  concern  over  where  Yugo- 
slavia might  wander  If  Congress  doesn't  re- 
peal the  act  which  would  cancel  the  most- 
favored-natlon  clause. 

B^use  they  have  heard  that  Rusk  was 
"optimistic"  In  his  private  talk  with  'Hto, 
many  Yugoslavs  will  tell  you  now  they  don't 
think  the  United  States  U  going  to  let  them 
fall  In  with  the  Soviets  again. 

U.S.  Embassy  people  in  Belgrade  are  almost 
frantic  In  their  desire  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
can public— and  Congreas— that  Yugoslavia 
Is  unique  among  Communist  countries,  that 
It  Is  Inaccurate  to  identify  it  with  Moscow 
leadership. 

They  are  openly  dlsturt)ed  by  the  threat 
of  discriminatory  tariffs.  Jxiat  as  the  Com- 
mon Market  specter  Is  growing. 

"The  overall  effect  of  the  congressional  ac- 
tion," said  one  American  diplomatic  figure 
here,  "was  to  give  the  Impression  that  Yugo- 
salvla's  future  with  the  West  isn't  very 
bright  •  •  •  that  their  trade  future  lies  In 
areas  other  than  Western  Europe  and  North 
America." 

But  even  Yugoslavia's  stanchest  Ameri- 
can friends  here  recognize  that  Tito  and 
some  of  his  underlings  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  anti-Yugoslav  feeling  In  the  United 
Stat*s  through  their  penchants  for  pro- 
Soviet  statements 

American  resentment  Is  natural,  they  rea- 
lize, when  one  considers  that  Yugoslav  econ- 
omy has  been  boUtered  by  more  than  $2 
billion  m  U.S.  aid  over  the  past  few  years. 
But.  Bmbnssy  people  here  point  out.  that 
aid  Is  flnUhed  except  for  surplus  wheat  sales 
and  the  wlndup  of  some  technical  assistance 
programs. 

And  that  aid.  they  maintain,  helped  keep 
Yugoslavia  out  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and  make 
It  a  stable  nation  In  what  historically  has 
been  a  short -fiised  region. 

Yugoslav  trade  ofBclals  feel  Americans 
dont  realize  that  75  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's post- 1948  trade  has  been  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc— almost  half  of  It  In  Western 
Europe  and  atxjut  WO  million  of  It  yearly 
with  the  United  States 

The  U.S.  figure  may  drop  to  $20  million  or 
leas  If  most-favored-natlon  status  Is  killed. 

Any  Indication  that  Tito  can  forge  a  non- 
allned  trade  bloc  which  would  f:ourlsh  with- 
out Russia  or  the  West  draws  doubtful 
headshaklngs  liecause  of  the  lack  of  heavy 
machinery  In  virtually  all  those  countries. 
Tito  apparently  sees  his  (or  Yugoslavia's) 
future  as  leader  of  the  Afro- Asian  bloc,  the 
nonallned.  however,  and  there  la  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  here  that  he  wlU  chase  that 
rainbow  despite  his  Ingrained  Marxism  which 
prompts  him  from  time  to  time  to  babble 
Soviet-style  recitations. 
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Here  and  there  someone  will  complain  that 
Tito,  who  U  President  for  life.  U  living  too 
luxuriously  to  be  a  good  comrade,  but  not 
many  seem  to  mind  that. 

He  Is  helped,  doubtlessly,  by  the  fact  that 
the  economy  la  perking  along  obviously  Im- 
proving steadily.  At  least  until  the  Common 
Market  and  most-favored-natlon  threats  be- 
come actual  body  blows. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  Yugoslavia  Ls 
going  to  move  In  the  direction  Tito  points. 

There  Is  of  course,  the  question  of  what 
will  happen  when  Tito,  71  on  May  25,  dies. 
His  younger  deputies  are  not  quite  as  Imbued 
with  Soviet  Indoctrination  as  the  stubby 
little  Croat.  Onjy  history  will  answer  that 
question. 


America's  Outdoors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   lUCHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  DINGEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  insert 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  a  statement  appearing  in  the 
American  Federationist  of  June  1983,  the 
publication  of  the  AFLr-CIO.  entitled 
"America's  Outdoors — Campers  and 
Congestion'  by  Mr.  Saul  Miller. 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement 
why  legislation  like  that  sponsored  by 
the  administration  for  assistance  to 
States  in  acquiring  recreational  lands 
and  additional  resources  to  handle  this 
new  trend  in  our  American  way  of  life  is 
both  urgent  and  immediate. 
The  statement  follows: 

America's  OtrrDooas — Campers  ahd 

Congestion 

(By  Saul  Miller) 

(Note— Saul  Miller.  Director  of  the  APL- 

CIO  Department  of  Publication,  last  summer 

led    the  expedition  described  here.) 

A  station  wagon  topped  wltlk  a  tarpaulln- 
laahed  carrier  and  loaded  with  children  and 
gear  picks  Its  way  down  a  two-lane  forest 
road.  It  stops  briefly  before  a  small  sign 
staked  in  the  ground,  turns  Into  a  rutted 
dirt  road,  and  moves  slowly  past  the  clear- 
ings In  the  woods. 

It  pulls  up  before  one  of  the  clearings. 
The  driver  gets  out.  quickly  Inspects  the 
area,  turns  and  signals  approval.  In  a  mo- 
ment children  tumble  out  of  the  station 
wagon.  The  tarpaulin  Is  loosened  and  gear 
Is  heaped  In  the  clearing.  The  family  has 
found  Its  home  for  the  night. 

This  scene  will  be  repeated  some  20  million 
times  this  year  in  every  national  forest,  na- 
tional park,  and  SUte  camping  facility  as 
urban  Americans  continue  their  rediscovery 
of  the  land.  Its  beauties  and  challenges,  Its 
grandeur — and  Its  Utter. 

And  they  Will  find  this  year,  as  they  have 
found  In  the  past  decade,  that  the  National 
and  SUte  parks  and  foresU  are  not  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  hordes  of  campers — espe- 
cially those  who  cling  to  their  urbiBm  con- 
veniences and  are  not  Inclined  to  live  sans 
flush  tollete,  running  hot  water,  television, 
and  the  rest. 

Most  Americans  living  In  urban  or  subur- 
ban surroundings  have  at  best  a  tenuous 
relationship  With  the  woods,  streams,  and 
mountains  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  a  vaat  and 
wondrous  land,  richly  endowed  with  a  great 
variety  dt  natural  phenomena  and  geological 
formations.     Neither  the  movies,  television. 


nor  plane  trips  can  substitute  for  a  drive  on 
the  new  or  old  highways  etched  In  the  plains 
and  the  river  beds  and  splrallng  up  through 
rugged  mountains  and  down  Jagged  canyons. 
But  driving  the  highways  provides  quickly 
passing  views.  For  a  closer  and  prolonged 
examination,  to  hunt,  to  flsh,  to  Investigate 
the  terrain  or  to  drink  deeiJly  of  the  beauty 
and  gasp  In  exclamation  at  the  majesty  and 
sweep  of  the  land,  a  campsite  Is  necessary 
either  for  an  overnight  visit  or  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  days  or  weeks. 

In  the  past  10  years,  fast,  modern  roads. 
Increased  leisure  time,  relatively  Inexpensive 
a.id  simple -to-operate  camping  equipment, 
a  rise  In  Incomes  and  In  the  ownership  of 
automobiles  have  coincided  to  bring  an  al- 
most unbelievable  pressure  on  all  recrea- 
tional facilities,  especially  the  camping  fa- 
cilities of  the  National  and  State  parks  and 
forests. 

Urban  Americans  are  deeply  Involved  with 
exploring  their  country.  They  are  plumbing 
Its  resources  for  recreation,  education,  or 
Just  simply  to  get  away  from  It  all,  to  camp 
at  10,000  feet  where  there  are  no  disturb- 
ances except  Nature's  own,  where  a  olear- 
Ing  In  the  woods  becomes  a  challenge  to 
modern  man  to  provide  his  shelter,  food, 
light,  and  amusements. 

The  trade  union  movement  has  provided 
an  important  stimulus  to  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion boom  of  the  postwar  years.  Collective 
bargaining  resulting  in  Improved  living 
standards,  longer  paid  vacations,  and  earlier 
retirement  on  decent  pensions  has  Increased 
automobile  sales  and  the  purchase  of  out- 
door camping  and  recreation  equipment. 
Labor's  legislative  campaigns  have  helped 
provide  the  new  roads  and  the  limited  over- 
hauling and  expansion  of  facilities  In  the 
parks  and  forests. 

A  day  on  the  road  rolling  through  any 
section  of  the  Nation  provides  the  evidence 
that  many  American  workers  are  finding  It 
possible  for  the  first  time  to  pack  gear  and 
families  Into  cars  and  take  off  for  the  woods, 
the  river  valleys,  the  mountains,  or  the  sea- 
shore, not  in  search  of  new  Jobs  or  because 
they  tpust  move  along  to  exist  but  as  pure 
and  simple  recreation  and  education. 

And  every  summer  the  recreational  facili- 
ties creak  and  groan  under  the  onslaught. 
The  overall  picture  looks  something  like  this: 
Only  12  percent  of  the  acreage  of  the 
United  States,  or  about  283  million  acres.  Is 
in  public  recreation  areas.  About  80  percent 
of  this  acreage  Is  federally  owned  and  man- 
aged. 

But  of  the  25,000  estimated  recreation 
areas  located  on  the  283  million  acres,  80 
percent  Is  State-operated  although  compris- 
ing a  little  over  12  percent  of  the  total  land 
and  water  Involved. 

These  figures  for  1960  oome  from  a  report 
of  the  Outdoor^tecreatlon  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
This  report  shows  that  about  3  million  per- 
sons could  be  accommodated  on  105,000 
acres  of  the  toUl  set  aside  for  picnicking; 
757,000  persons  could  be  handled  on  10,699 
acres  for  swimming  In  pools  or  beaches;  300,- 
000  on  60,000  acres  for  winter  sports;  82,000 
on   42,000   acres  of   historic  sites. 

Overnight  facilities  In  four  categories  were 
available  for  about  1  million  persons  in  1960, 
with  75  percent  of  the  facilities  In  camp- 
grounds. 12  percent  In  cabins.  7  percent  In 
trailer  camps,  and  6  percent  In  hotels,  mo- 
tels, and  lodges. 

About  70  percent  of  the  overnight  facili- 
ties were  on  Federal  lands,  with  38  percent 
of  all  camping  capacity  In  national  forests. 
National  parks  accounted  for  13  percent 
and  State  parks   for  20  "percent. 

The  ORRRC  report  disclosed  that  nearly 
5.000  areas  Involved  In  Its  survey  showed  a 
day-use  capacity  of  4  million  persons  at  one 
time  and  1  million  In  overnight  capacity  for 
a  total  of  5  million. 


Of  daytime  citpaclty.  the  report  said,  "the 
maximum  potential  capacity  that  could  bo 
made  available  under  presently  existing  con- 
ditions could  accommodate  10  million  users 
and  another  2.7  million  could  be  accommo- 
dated If  additional  spaces  were  developed  as 
a  result  of  major  changes  In  access,  water 
supply,  etc."  This,  plus  planned  additions 
In  the  1960-64  period,  could  accommodate 
14.5  million  additional  daytime  users  on 
existing  areas — more  than  3  times  the  1960 
capacity. 

Of  overnight  use,  using  the  same  ap- 
proach, the  report  said  planned  additions  by 
1964  would  accommodate  658,000  persons, 
potential  capacity  use  could  add  another  7 
million  persons  and  1.7  million  could  be  ac- 
commodated if  major  changes  were  made — 
a  total  of  9.4  million  or  9  times  the  1960 
capacity. 

This  Is  a  rough  Inventory  of  the  present 
facilities  and  the  possibilities  In  the  future. 
What  about  use? 

Total  daytime  visits  In  1960  were  515  mil- 
lion— about  one-third  to  Federal  areas.  The 
national  forests  received  more  than  half  of 
the  visits  to  Federal  areas. 

Overnight  use  was  about  one-tenth  of  day- 
time use,  or  about  51  million  visits,  over  half 
on  Federal  areas.  The  national  forests  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  all  these  visits. 

That's  the  way  it  was  In  1960.  But  look 
what's  been  happending  In  one  decade. 

In  1950  recreational  vlslsts  to  national 
parks  totaled  32.8  million;  In  1960  the  figure 
hit  72.3  million. 

The  national  forests  saw  th^  1950  Influx 
of  27.4  million  Jump  to  92.6  million  In  1960. 
The  recreational  dams  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers witnessed  a  fantastic  rise  from  16 
million  In  1950  to  106  million  10  years  later. 
A  simple  projection  of  the  visits  to  fed- 
erally-owned lands  In  the  19606  at  the  same 
rate  of  growth  as  during  the  past  10  years 
produces  "some  utterly  fantastic  figures," 
says  one  ORRRC  report.  Present  tastes  and 
pyerferences  for  outdoor  recreation  can  b« 
expected  to  continue,  the  population  will  In- 
crease as  will  life  expectancy,  leisure  time, 
real  Income,  urbanization  and. mobility. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  picnicking  and 
camping  are  the  two  most  popular  recrea- 
tional activities  Involving  outdor  use  of  land 
and  that  picnic  areas  and  campgrounds  are 
the  least  expensive  recreation  areas  to  build 
and  maintain.  This  accounts  for  the  con- 
centration In  developing  and  expanding  these 
types  of  areas  In  the   1960-64  period. 

The  day-long  drive  Into  the  country  for 
sightseeing  and  picnicking  is  basic  to  the 
virban  tradition.  Less  traditional  and  popu- 
lar is  the  camping  trip.  But  Its  appeal  is 
manifold:  it  makes  economically  possible  a 
cross-country  auto  trip  from  >he  populous 
urban  east  to  the  Pacific;  It  gives  urbanltes 
glorying  vicariously  in  their  vast  country  the 
opportunity  to  see  It  at  flrot  hand;  It  ex- 
changes the  clanging  bustle  of  the  cities  for 
the  softer  sounds  of  the  woods,  the  streams, 
the  mountains;  It  furnishes  the  opportunity 
for  a  mold  Identification  with  the  pioneering 
history  of  the  Nation. 

All  of  these  and  other  factors— including 
the  simple  pleasure  of  camping — put  this 
writer  and  his  family  on  the  road  last  siun- 
mer  for  a  memorable  trip  of  the  western 
United  States. 

The  problem  was  simple  enough — there 
was  an  unfulfilled  desire  to  tour  the  country, 
especially  the  West,  while  the  family  was  still 
Intact.  Enroute  there  would  be  stops  at 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  West — Denver. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City: 
a  visit  to  Disneyland  to  assess  mamnade 
recreation;  a  few  stops  with  long  unvislted 
relatives.  And  of  course  there  were  the  nat- 
ural wonders — the  mountains,  the  lakes,  the 
canyons  and  the  deserts  and  also  the  animal 
life  ranging  from  Pacific  Ocean  seals  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park  bears. 
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A  trip  of  thla  scope  normally  entalU  a 
minimum  of  8.000  miles  of  drtvlng  and.  to 
take  more  than  »  paaalng  Hinge  at  ttxe 
country,  at  tne  very  least  Uiree  to  foxir  weeka. 
•mu  time  and  distance  factor.  If  converted 
into  motel  and  restaurant  coeta.  would  make 
the  venture  financially  improbable.  If  the 
lodging  coeU  are  removed  and  campflre- 
cooked  meals  substituted,  the  cost  of  the 
telp  can  be  reduced  by  two- thirds  and 
brought  within  reach  of  a  family  of  six— 

our  family.  .  _    ...» 

It  U  this  simple  economic  exercise  that 
brings  most  campers  to  the  foresU  and 
parks.  And  during  the  exposure  many  be- 
rome  confirmed  campers  by  choice  rather 
than  by  financial  calculation. 

The  Miller  odyssey.  as  the  trip  was  termed 
when  It  was  being  charted  on  a  map  after 
Its  completion,  covertd  five  weeka  and  9.100 
mile,  and  cost  some  tSOO  or  about  $25  a 
day  It  included  a  Disneyland  spree.  «r^l 
sightseeing  and  dining  out  day  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  noncamplng  actlvlUes. 

Only  5  days  were  spent  In  motela— mostly 
on  the  trip  home  when  one  of  the  drivers 
had  to  leave  early.  Three  days  were  spent 
with  relatives.  The  rest  were  spent  in  camp- 
grounds, meetly  National  Poreat  sites,  a  few 
State  parks  and  one  city  park  In  Wyoming. 
Nearly  40  percent  ot  the  cost  went  for 
na.  oU  repairs  and  a  new  tire  for  the  large 
staUon'  wagon,  topped  with  a  box  carrier, 
that  comfortably  handled  the  passengers  and 
sear  About  30  percent  was  spent  on  gifts, 
souvenirs,  sightseeing,  entertainment,  re- 
freshments, campsites  and  parking  fees. 
About  25  percent  went  for  food  and  Ice  and 
the  remaining  15  percent  went  for  restaurant 
meals  and  motels. 

The  family  had  been  on  shorter  camping 
trips  in  previous  years  and  had  acquired 
K>me  of  the  basic  gear— a  gasoline  stove  and 
lantern,  sleeping  bags  and  air  mattresses, 
a  large  Ice  chest  and  water  Jug,  a  fly  and 
some  small  tooU  and  odds  and  ends.  For 
the  trip,  two  new  tents  were  purchased,  one 
to  sleep  four  and  one  two-man  tent.  A  few 
extra  Items  were  added,  such  as  a  battery- 
powered  lantern  to  supplement  the  ga«>llne 
UKht  and  a  lightweight  folding  table.  A 
dume  bag  and  iin  old  suitcase  rounded  out 
the  equipment,  plus  some  old  pots  and  paiis 
»nd  silverware  from  the  kitchen  and  a  pair 
of  folding  chairs. 

Assuming  no  camping  gear  at  all.  to  ouflt 
a  famuy  of  six  in  the  above  fashion  would 
take  between  $350  and  $400.  However,  this 
u  a  one-time  expenditure.  Buying  good 
equipment  ensures  usef  or  many,  many  years. 
The  savings  from  week-long  camping  trips 
in  lieu  of  motels  and  restaurants  wlU  cover 
the  cost  of  the  equipment. 

When  the  fajnlly  Is  finally  on  the  road 
there  are  a  number  of  logistical  problems, 
all  rather  easllv  met— food,  water.  Ice.  gaso- 
line, and  laundry.  These  usually  are  found 
in  a  cluster  In  almost  every  small  town  or 
crossroads  and  a  one-stop-for-all  experience 
U  not  uncommon  and  provides  a  break  from 
the  perpetual  motion  odometer  and  for  car- 
weary  young8t«!rs. 

In  a  typical  national  forest  campsite  there 
Is  a  clearing  Ui  the  woods,  a  flat  area  large 
enough  to  pitch  a  tent,  a  wooden  or  stone 
table  and  benches,  a  fireplace  or  cookstove, 
and  usually  close  at  hand  a  water  pipe  pro- 
viding safe  drinking  water.  Fifty  or  100 
yards  away,  accessible  to  a  number  of  camp- 
sites. U  a  usually  clean  privy.  There  nor- 
mally are  no  lights,  no  sinks  or  fiush  toilets, 
no  showers,  no  hot  water,  no  power  outlets 
for  electric  blankets  or  television  seU.  There 
is  privacy  and  simplicity  and  a  challenge  to 
put  the  simple  camping  gear  to  work  to  pro- 
vide shelter,  a  ad  light,  and  cooked  food,  and 
hot  water  for  washing. 

In   other   camps,   mostly   to   the   national 
parks  and  to  some  State  parks,   there  U9 
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more  conveniences  but  also  less  privacy  as 
campsites  are  placed  closer  together  so  as  to 
be  nearer  the  facilities. 

NaUonal  park  campsites  usually  are  clos- 
er  to  the  natural  wonders  that  the  parks 
were   created   to    preserve.     Development  of 
campsites    may    be    on    the    basis    of    eight 
sites  to  an  acre  or  more.     The  national  for- 
esU. covertog  vast  expanses  of  acreage,  usu- 
aUy  develop  campsites  further  removed  from 
the  points  of   Interest  but  based  on  about 
four  sites  to  the  acre.     State  parka  will  vary 
greaUy    to    facilities    and    accommodations, 
many  Intended  only  for  brief  overnight  sUys, 
others  combining  conveniences  and  privacy. 
Campers  usually  fall  Into  several  groups— 
the    touring   camper   who   makes   overnight 
or      2-   to   3-day   visits;    those   who  stay   to 
a  site  for  4  or  6  days  or  a  week  and  move 
on  to  another  site  for  a  similar  period:  those 
who  set  up  camp  in  a  favored  park  or  forest 
and    spend   several   weeks,   ustog   the   camp 
as  a  base  of  operations. 

The  Miller  odyssey  was  of  the  touring  va- 
riety, concentrated  on  the  western  United 
States.  Its  Itinerary,  perhaps,  provides  a 
clue  V  why  the  roads  wlU  be  Jammed,  the 
camps  bursting  this  sxxmmer. 

Starting  In  Washington.  D.C..  to  early 
July  the  family  moved  In  slow  stages 
through  the  middle  of  the  country  to  Den- 
ver Enroute  there  were  camping  stops  at 
a  State  park  In  Ohio,  complete  with  a  thun- 
derstorm: a  camp  along  the  Mississippi  River 
marking  the  site  of  IndUn  burial  grounds 
and  an  uncommon  amount  of  mosquitoes;  s 
motel  In  Kansas  to  face  of  car  radio  warn- 
ings of  tornadoes;  and  a  wtodswept  camp- 
site alongside  a  newly  bxillt  dam  to  far 
western  Kansas,  where  electric  outleU  were 
located  at  the  base  of  utility  poles  for  the 
convenience  of  campers. 

These  were  overnight  stops,  with  the 
sightseeing  limited  mostly  to  what  could 
be  spotted  from  a  moving  car.  But  for  the 
youngsters  this  was  their  first  crossing  of  the 
fabled  Mississippi  (they  were  disappointed 
that  It  was  not  more  heroic  to  proportions). 
It  was  also  the  first  exposure  to  the  limitless 
plains  stretching  to  the  horizon  to  all  direc- 
tions, the  first  sight  of  a  Kansas  town  marked 
at  great  distances  from  the  actual  location 
by  sky -soaring  elevators. 

From  Denver  the  course  moved  southwest 
through  the  Pike  NaUonal  Forest  and  Colo- 
rado Springs  over  the  Continental  Divide  at 
about  11,000  feet  toto  a  riverside  canyon 
camp  in  the  San  Juan  National  Forest.  Here 
the  youngsters  wandered  up  the  side  of  a 
canyon  Just  before  dusk  and  were  brought 
down  by  a  rescue  party,  somewhat  bruised 

but  unhurt.  

By  this  time  the  family  was  a  smoothly 
working  camping  unit  and  could  set  up  »»« 
tents  and  have  a  hot  meal  going  to  about  45 
minutes.  Ught.  efficient  and  not  too  m'ich 
equipment,  plus  assigned  chores  and  duties, 
made  the  difference. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  with  Its  Indian 
cliff  dwellings  high  atop  a  flattened  moun- 
tain was  our  first  experience  of  the  millions 
of  vacationers,  tourists  and  campers  converg- 
ing on  the  parks  and  their  wondrous  sights. 
The  tour  schedules  and  the  guided  walks 
were  efficient  and  well  planned,  but  the 
scene  In  some  aspects  was  not  unlike  a  visit 
to  Radio  City  In  New  York. 

From  the  Mesa  Verde  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex., 
was  a  trip  through  the  Navaho  wastelands— 
an  almost  endless  nothingness  with  hogans 
and  shacks  scattered  here  and  there.  The 
youngsters  were  overwhelmed  and  they  began 
to  Identify  all  wasteland  or  barren  areas  on 
the  rest  of  the  trip  as  Indian  reservations, 
with  appropriate  commentaries  on  the  visible 

injustice.  ^  ^.     „  *_. 

At  sunset  the  Painted  Desert  and  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  to  Arlsona  were  at  their  most 
beautiful  and  eerie.  There  Is  a  deep  grati- 
tude that  these  sites  have  been  preserved  by 


the  Government,  for  this  is  a  strange  and 
unique  part  of  oxir  country. 

The  Journey  continued  to  Oak  Creek  Can- 
yon Boutli  of  Flagstaff,  where  a  wooded  camp- 
site along  a  cool  stream  and  a  natural  rock- 
sUde  In  a  drop  In  the  creek  delighted  the 
youngsters.  The  next  stop  was  the  Grand 
Canyon,  again  a  bustling  tourist  attraction 
but  one  that  can  quiet  chattertog  children 
by  Its  awesome  dimensions. 

More  desert  mileage  was  eased  by  a  water- 
rigged  air  cooler  hanging  from  the  right 
front  window  to  bring  a  degree  of  hu- 
midity Into  the  parched  Interior  of-  the 
station  wagon.  At  Page.  Ariz.,  car  trouble 
threw  the  schedule  off  a  day  and  gave 
the  family  a  taste  of  the  Intolerable 
heat  of  desert  camping  at  the  newly-devel- 
oped Glen  Canyon  Recreation  Area.  It  pro- 
vided laso  a  look  at  a  gigantic  dam  abuUd- 
Ing.  with  the  huge  earthmovlng  equipment 
grinding  away  through  the  night  and  a  new 
bridge  spanning  an  800-foot  drop  toto  the 
depths  of  the  canyon. 

The  odyssey  continued  through  Zlon  Na- 
tional Park  into  the  Lake  Mead  Recreation 
Area  for  swimming  and  a  tour  of  Boulder 
Dam.  an  Impressive  demonstration  of  a  wise- 
ly-spent tox  dollar  Through  the  neon  em- 
pire of  Las  Vegas  Into  the  Mojave  Desert  at 
night  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  first  leg  of  the 
trip  was  climaxed  by  pitching  a  tent  on  a 
relative's  lawn  to  house  the  male  youngsters 
of  both  families. 

Disneyland  faded  quickly  as  the  Journey 
resumed  up  the  California  coast.  The  savage 
beauty  of  the  bare.  Jagged  cliffs  dropping 
precipitously  to  the  ocean  fitted  In  well  with 
the  late  William  Randolph  Hearst's  castle 
at  San  Simeon.  A  fog -shrouded  campsite 
near  the  water's  edge  kept  the  campflre  going 
late  Into  the  night  and  produced  nightmar- 
ish shadows. 

The  Spanish  mission  at  Carmel  and  a  visit 
to  Monterey  brought  a  new  understanding 
of  this  part  of  the  country  and  Its  traditions 
and  background.  And  moving  up  the  coast 
to  San  Francisco,  the  family  was  certain  lU 
decision  to  pass  up  the  Interior  mounUlns 
and  lakes  had  been  well  taken. 

A  few  miles  north  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  a  California  State  park  high  over  the 
ocean  provided  an  excellent  campsite  base 
for  a  visit  to  San  Francisco.  Camping  and 
tovuing  clothes  gave  way  to  dresses  and 
Jackeu  and  a  fling  at  the  city's  fine  restau- 
rants and  atlltactlons. 

We  moved  northward  into  the  giant  red- 
wood country  and  a  State  park  provided  a 
memorable  campsite  In  the  midst  of  the 
towering  trees.  Slowly  the  trip  moved  to  the 
very  top  of  California  and  Into  the  Rogue 
River  National  Forest  In  Oregon  and  Crater 
Lake  where,  on  July  30.  the  children  en- 
gaged In  a  vigorous  snowball  flght  while 
breakfast  wta  being  prepared.  The  blue  of 
the  volcanic  lake  was  almost  an  exaggera- 
tion as  one  gazed  down  at  It  from  the  heights 
above.  Looking  southward,  the  High  Sierras 
spread  out  In  stark  beauty  and  beckoned  the 
camper. 

But  the  Journey  then  turned  eastward 
and  moved  across  the  barrenness  of  south- 
ern Oregon  Into  Idaho  and  dipped  down  to- 
ward Utah.  The  sagebrush  and  tumbleweed. 
the  hallmark  of  so  much  of  the  West,  grew 
monotonous  and  then  suddenly  the  lush 
rich  valleys  of  eastern  Utah  appeared.  A 
camp  to  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  pro- 
vided an  easy  access  for  a  visit  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  a  swim  In  the  Great  Lake. 

North  and  east  again  Into  Wyoming  and 
the  Jackson  Hole  country,  with  a  campslt* 
at  Grand  Teton  National  Park  complete  with 
hot  showers,  stores  and  a  full  quota  of 
campers.  The  Grand  Tetons  are  overpower- 
ing craggy  and  snow-topped  to  August.  The 
park  abuts  Yellowstone  on  the  south  and  a 
day-long  expedition  was  undertaken  to  visit 
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the  geysers,  the  lake,  the  bears.  Here  the 
Jam  became  more  evident,  especially  the 
traffic,  with  license  plates  reading  like  a  roll 
of  the  States  and  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Old  Faithful  required  a  prelunch  and  post- 
lunch  viewing  as  the  youngsters  valiantly 
clicked  away  with  their  box  cameras  (and 
came  home  with  some  fine  shots). 

Through  the  park  and  heading  east  there 
was  the  hush  of  the  copper-hued  Shoshone 
canyon  and  the  breathtaking  switchbacks  of 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The  schedule 
broke  down  somewhere  along  the  line  and 
camp  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  dusty  small 
city  park.    It  did  for  the  night. 

The  ride  through  the  Black  Hills  brought 
a  new  feeling — the  towering  heights  were 
replaced  with  a  new  ruggedness.  The  mass 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Rushmore  brought  al- 
most larger  crowds  than  elsewhere  on  the 
trip  and.  as  the  wagon  headed  toward  Rapid 
City,  a  note  of  lurid  commercialism  crept  In. 
This  had  been  noted  elsewhere — the  "nat- 
ural wonders."  the  animal  farms  and  "zoos." 
the  roadslgns  starting  hundreds  of  miles 
away  and  keyed  to  whetting  the  appetites 
of   car-cooped    youngsters. 

From  South  Dakota,  with  one  driver  leav- 
ing, the  family  drove  home  In  slow  stages, 
stopping  In  motels  until  finally  the  wagon 
pulled  up  In  front  of  the  house  In  Washing- 
ton bearing  visible  traces  of  Its  Journey.  The 
youngsters  were  physically  In  top  condition, 
hardened  by  weeks  of  sleeping  in  tenU  or 
under  the  stars.  They  hart  learned  they 
could  exist  reasonably  well  without  televi- 
sion, dishwashers,  refrigerators  or  electric 
lights.  They  were  ready  to  tackle  anythtog 
that  came  along  and  they  had  absorbed  some 
of  the  splendor  of  the  land  and  its  people 
and  understood  a  bit  more  what  America  Is. 
A  few  years  ago.  a  Congressman  made  a 
cross-country  camping  trip  with  his  tamlly 
of  five  children  and  filed  a  report  with  a 
House  committee.  Most  of  his  camping  was 
done  In  the  national  forests.  His  report 
urged  top  priority  for  access  roads  to  camp- 
sites and  a  plea  for  simple,  spacious,  private 
campgrounds  without  ."Showers,  laundry 
facilities  and  electrical  outlets.  The  na- 
tional parks  and  the  State  parks  should  be 
allowed  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  more  con- 
veniences he  said. 

To  finance  new  campsites,  which  he  urged 
be  located  on  streams  or  lakes,  he  recom- 
mended a  users'  stamp  fee  similar  to  a  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  license,  a  proposal  now  before 
Congress  In  the  administration's  recreation 
program. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  In  the  88th  Congress  set- 
ting forth  the  broad  outlines  of  such  a  na- 
tional recreation  policy  and  coordinating 
the  activities  of  the  various  National  and 
State  agencies  all  involved  In  or  forced  Into 
the  recreation  business  by  the  Insatiable 
demand. 

But  the  Government  must  move  rapldlly  If 
enough  land  Is  to  be  set  aside  for  conserva- 
tion and  recreation  tises.  The  expanding 
population,  coupled  with  advances  In  tech- 
nology, has  accelerated  the  exploitation  of 
lands  for  suburban  developments,  highways, 
parking  lots.  Industrial  sites  and  other  pur- 
poses. Drainage,  navigation  Improvements 
and  pollution  may  be  reducing  recreation 
water  resources  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate. 
As  outdoor  recreation  resources  are  di- 
minishing, the  demand  Is  rapidly  increasing. 
All  responsible  predictions  Indicate  a  con- 
tinued high  growth  to  use  of  recreation  re- 
sources. There  Is  general  agreement  that 
the  available  supply  of  facilities  Is  Inade- 
quate now.  Unless  an  overall  national  policy 
approach  Institutes  remedial  action,  ttM 
present  Inadequacies  In  outdoor  recreation 
will  be  compounded  and  multlpUed- 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  newsletter  of  June  8, 

1963. 

•Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

CrVU^  RIGHTS   AND  LAWTTJX   PROCEDURES 

The  week's  events  to  the  field  of  race  rela- 
tions Indicate  political  motivation  behind 
much  of  the  agitation.  The  matter  has  been 
brought  to  a  head  for  the  people  of  Dallas  by 
two  events:  (1)  The  Ill-advised  action  of 
Ignoring  civil  service  procedures,  and  (2)  the 
Inclusion  of  Dallas  on  the  Attorney  General's 
list  of  cities  having  race  problems.  As  to 
( 1 )  the  order  to  promote  Negroes  strictly  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  to  bypass  civil  service 
procedures  came  from  Washington.  The 
local  postmaster  was  forced  to  take  action 
on  Instructions  from  his  superiors.  In  by- 
passing civil  service  procedures  all  the  postal 
workers  have  been  downgraded  which  Is 
bound  to  result  In  lowered  morale.  The  merit 
system  for  promotions  Is  the  only  way  to 
Insure  Justice  and  equity  for  all  Federal 
workers.  The  evils  of  the  spoils  system 
became  so  bad  It  resulted  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  merit  system  for  Federal  employees  In 
1883.  Promotions  have  been  based  on  (a) 
ability  and  performance  determined  by  exam- 
inations and  rating:  (b)  seniority;  (c) 
supervisory  appraisal.  All  of  these  factors  are 
Ignored  now  In  orders  to  make  promotions  on 
the  basis  of  race.  Also  Ignored  with  result- 
ing grave  Injustice  Is  veterans  preference.  A 
breakdown  In  the  clvU  service  system  can 
only  hurt  all  Federal  employees  Including 
minority  groups. 

As  to  (2)  :  Including  Dallas  on  a  list  of 
cities  having  race  problems  was  best 
appraised  and  dlsml.ssed  by  a  Dallas  business 
man  present  at  the  President's  meeting  who 
said:  "I  didn't  know  we  had  one."  The 
tragedy  of  the  attempts  of  the  President  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  force  Integration 
policies  without  regard  to  legal  procedures  Is 
that  these  efforts  are  creating  racial  strife 
where  heretofore  it  did  not  exist.  The  rela- 
tionship between  people  must  be  solved 
locally  by  those  of  good  will,  and  good  rela- 
tions cannot  be  established,  nor  Justice  mato- 
talned  on  any  other  basis.  Every  citizen 
must  be  guaranteed  all  the  rights  outlined 
In  the  Constitution  which  means  that  In  the 
places  where  taxpayers  money  Is  used  and 
in  areas  classed  as  parks  and  public  utility 
In  nature,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
crimination. However,  for  the  President  by 
government  action  (and  force)  to  define 
public  utility  for  the  purpose  of  Invading 
private  property  Is  to  use  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  destroy  the  5th  amendment  which 
forbids  the  taking  of  private  property  with- 
out due  process. 

As  In  all  our  relationships  these  problems 
must  be  solved  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  In  the  Poet  Office  to  establish  Jus- 
tice for  aU  the  postal  workers  and  the  peo- 
ple they  serve.  In  other  areas  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  citizens,  the  majority  as 
weU  as  the  minority  groups  whatever  their 
race  or  national  origin.  If  dlacrimtoatlon 
against  Negroes   Is  wrong,   and   it  Is,   then 


discrimination  In  reverse — for  the  Negro 
and  against  the  whites — Is  equally  bad.  The 
best  guarantee  the  Negro  has  to  attain  Jus- 
tice Is  vrtthln  the  framework  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  fight  for  equality,  the  battle 
to  eliminate  the  Injustices  that  do  exist  can- 
not be  fought  on  university  campuses  or  the 
streets  of  our  cities;  it  cannot  be  won 
through  Supreme  Court  decisions  or  Execu- 
tive orders  altering  the  Constitution.  It 
must  be  won  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
through  proper  legislation,  through  proper 
respect  for  law  enforcement,  and  finally 
through  proper  religious  motivation  In  the 
human  heart. 

TAX   LEGISLATION 

A  tax  bill,  the  President's  No.  1  legisla- 
tion, is  a  long  way  off.  There  is  still  no 
bill,  that  Is,  no  language.  The  drafting  of 
language  Is  now  beginning.  When  drafted, 
the  basic  tax  areas — rate  reduction.  Individ- 
ual and  corporate;  and  the  areas  of  struc- 
tural reform — will  be  considered  separate- 
ly, then  collectively,  as  a  package.  The  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  each,  also  Federal  revenue 
effect  as  taxrtake  of  each,  must  be  separate- 
ly, then  collretlvely,  computed.  Meanwhile, 
the  Korean  taxes  consisting  of  corporate  rate 
reduction.  52  percent  to  47  percent;  and  var- 
ious excises,  must  be  considered  for  exten- 
sion. Othervlse.  these  wartime.  tempKjrary 
taxes,  expire.  There  Is  ample  reason  for  let- 
ting these  taxes,  a  package  producing  $41 
billion  revenue,  to  expire.  However,  some 
feel  the  Korean  taxes  should  be  continued 
and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  larger  tax  re- 
shuffling requested  by  the  President's  $10.3 
billion  package  of  recommended  changes.  I 
favor  letting  the  Korean  taxes  expire  and 
then  reforming  what  remains.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  agreed  not  to  con- 
sider further  any  change  In  the  taxation  of 
natural  resources  embracing  coal,  oil,  and 
the  approximately   100   extractive  minerals. 

COMMUNIST    GOALS 

The  Comrminlst  Manifesto  of  November- 
December  196D  In  Moscow  laid  down  a  blue- 
print for  the  completion  of  world  domina- 
tion, prime  target  being  the  United  States." 
Their  goals  of  muzzling  our  military  and 
squashing  antl-Communlsts  are  continuing 
to  meet  with  success.  Greatest  impetus  in 
their  drive,  of  course.  Is  their  successful  open 
penetration  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
discard  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Cuba  can 
now  be  called  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
American  and  Western  civilization  unless 
something  halts  final  accomplishment  of  the 
blueprint.  The  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  accurately  assesses  the  danger  in 
a  recent  report  and  lists  the  11  clear  and 
present  dangers,  as  follows: 

1.  Cuba  Is  an  advanced  Soviet  base  for 
subversive,  revolutionary,  and  agitational 
activities  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
affords  the  opportunity  to  export  agents, 
funds,  arms,  ammunition,  and  propaganda 
throughout  Latin  America. 

2.  Asstmilng  without  deciding  that  all 
strategic  weapons  have  been  withdrawn, 
there  is  the  ever-present  possibility  of  the 
of  the  stealthy  relntroductlon  at  strategic 
missiles  and  other  offensive  weapons,  using 
the  Soviet  forces  still  In  Cuba  as  camouflage 
and  security  for  the  activity. 

3.  Cuba  serves  as  an  advance  intelligence 
base  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

4.  The  jjotentlal  exists  to  establish  elec- 
tronic warfare  capabilities  based  on  Cuba. 

5.  The  vital  Panama  Canal  could  be  the 
target  for  sneak  raids  originating  from  Cuba. 

6.  Potentially.  C?uba  Is  a  base  from  which 
the  Soviets  could  Interdict  our  vital  air  and 
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•e*  tanefl.  It  can  no*  b«  uaed  for  the  air. 
aea.  and  electronl<:  lurvelllanoe  of  our  mili- 
tary actlTltlM  In  tie  Southeaat  United  Statea 
and  the  Caribbean. 

7.  Cuba's  airfleldi  could  eerve  as  recovery 
air  bases  for  planes  launched  against  the 
Unltad  State*  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

8.  Advanced  Soviet  submarine  bases  could 
be  estaWUhed  In  C"uban  porta  with  very  little 
effort. 

0.  The  oontlnutd  presence  of  the  Soviets 
In  Cuba  could  require  a  further  reorientation 
of  the  US.  air  defenses. 

10.  Cuba  provides  a  base  for  the  training . 
of  agenU  from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries In  Subversive  revolutionary,  agitational, 
and  sabotage  techniques. 

11.  The  very  presence  of  the  Soviets  in 
Cuba  affects  adversely  our  Nation's  Image  and 
prestige.  Our  friends  abroad  will  under- 
standably doubt  our  ability  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  forces  of  communism  thousands  at 
miles  across  the  ocean  U  we  prove  unable 
to  cope  with  the  Communist  threat  at  our 
Tery  doorstep. 

A  consideration  of  all  these  matters  serves 
to  emphasize  the  gravity  of  the  threat  to  our 
national  security  which  Cuba  now  represents. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THB   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
CoDK  or  Laws  or  the  UNmn  Statts 
Trn.K  44.  Section  181.  Comc«issionai. 

RSCOSD;     ASaAJfOEMKNT,    8TTLZ,    CONTXNTS. 

AKD  vtroxxxa. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control   of   the   ar- 
rangement   and    8tyle>^f    the    CoifOBia- 
UONAi.  Rscoan,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  subntantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  )-eductlon  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Concscssionai. 
Record  semimonthly  during  Ahe  sessions 
of    Congress    an<l    at    the    close    thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1895.  c    23.  I   13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Tmx  44,  SttrnoN   182b.  Sami;    nxus- 
TKATioifs.  MAPS,  oiaorams. — No  msps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Rkcorb  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20. 
1936.  c.  830.  I  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  thu  Cong«i:ssionai.  Recokd  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following   rules,   to  which  the   attention   of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegates  Ik 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  sls  follows :  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  ot  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  OfQclal  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  InJVa -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Memters  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports.  doc\unent8. 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6V3 -point 
type:  and  all  ro.lcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capltaliC  shall  be 
used  for  emphas:.(  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentioas  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  lilstorical,  official,  or  legal 


documents  or  papsrs  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction U  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  renimed  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authortied  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  ta  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m  .  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manxiscrlpt  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  slxall  be  set  in 
the  RacoRO  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  apipear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  ProrHded,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Oon- 
gresa  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  phall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNOSEssioNAi.  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  rep)ort  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  rep<^)rts. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  sfi^ch  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magasine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorised  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  b«  printed  In  the  Conorxs- 
sional  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNORCssioNAL  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extension*  appear  al- 
ternately as  tar  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  aa  cloaely  as  possible  the  order 


or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  oomes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  oAclal  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  Ho\ue 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Imme- 
diately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  »>rlnter  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Ho\ise  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docviments  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
laUng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (UA 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House.  sluUl  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(UJS.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Our   National  Reclamaticn-Irri^ation 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11, 1963 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  remarks  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  Floyd 
E.  Dominy,  before  the  50th  convention  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June  7. 
The  title  of  his  remarks  is  "Our  Na- 
tional Reclamation-Irrigation  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  National  Reclamation-Irrigation 
Program 

(Remarks  of  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
Floyd  E.  Dominy) 

The  pessimism  of  those  who  seek  to  show 
how  uneconomic  It  is  for  man  to  reach  for 
the  moon  has  a  familiar  ring  to  those  of  us 
who  have  lived  In  the  American  West  or  par- 
ticipated In  the  development  of  Its  resources. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century — only 
a  few  minutes  on  the  clock  of  the  universe — 
Americans  were  wondering  what  to  do  about 
the  vast  desert  wasteland  that  lay  beyond 
the  Mississippi — relatively  almost  as  far  dis- 
tant from  Washington  then  aa  the  moon  is 
from  the  earth  today. 

Eloquent  Daniel  Webster  didn't  intend  to 
do  anything  about  the  West,  and  he  told  the 
Senate  so  In  some  rhetorical  questions  that 
stand  today  In  retrospect  as  something  of  a 
monument   to    unstatesmanllke   utterances: 

"What  do  we  want  with  this  vast,  worth- 
less area,  this  region  of  savages  and  wild 
beasts,  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlpools  of 
dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?"  he  asked. 

"To  what  use  could  we  ever  hope  to  put 
these  great  deserts  or  those  great  mountain 
ranges.  Impenetrable  and  covered  to  their 
base  with  eternal  snow? 

"Mr.  President,  I  will  never  vote  1  cent 
from  the  Public  Treasury  to  place  the  Pacific 
coast  1  inch  nearer  Boston  than  it  now  is." 

Even  as  late  as  a  century  ago^ln  1859 — the 
great  Ck>lCH-ado  River  Basin  otf  th«  West, 
which  incidentally  contains  many  square 
miles  of  moonlike  landscape,  was  being  simi- 
larly written  off  by  an  Army  officer  who 
headed  the  first  navigation  sxirvey  expedi- 
tion up  the  river.  This  is  what  Army  Lt. 
J.  C  Ives  wrote  after  the  conclusion  of  that 
1859  survey: 

"Tlie  region  last  explored  is.  of  course,  Al- 
together valueless.  It  can  be  approached 
only  from  the  south  and.  after  entering  it, 
there  Is  nothing  to  do  but  leave.  Ours  was 
the  first,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  last,  party 
of  whites  to  visit  this  profitless  locality.  It 
seems  Intended  by  nature  that  the  Colorado 
River,  along  the  greater  portion  of  Its  lonely 
and  majestic  way.  shall  be  forever  unvislted 
and  undisturbed." 

History,  It  seems,  has  come  full  circle  from 
the  debunking  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
Lieutenant  Ives.    Their  successors  are  now 
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making  similar  predictions  about  the  folly 
of  trying  to  land  men  on  the  moon. 

As  an  individual  who  has  devoted  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  professional  career  to  develop- 
ing the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  West, 
I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  man's  destiny,  and 
this  generation's  responsibility,  to  reach  for 
the  moon.  And,  In  spite  of  the  examples 
Just  cited  of  the  vulnerability  of  predictions 
on  the  future,  I  subscribe  to  the  forecasts 
that  the  results  of  lunar  exploration  will 
prove  extremely  valuable  to  mankind — Just 
as  the  conquest  of  the  once-forbidding  west- 
em  frontier   proved  valuable  to  America. 

Thinking  of  Daniel  Webster,  however,  one 
prudent  qualification  seems  necessary — these 
favorable  results  can  materialize  if  the  early 
moon  expeditions  include  scientists  who  can 
solve  the  problem  of  developing  a  supply 
of  water,  which,  for  man,  is  Just  as  basic  a 
resource  on  the  moon  as  it  is  here  on  earth. 

But  to  get  back  to  earth,  and  to  my  as- 
signed subject. 

Since  the  Reclamation  Act  was  signed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  six  progress- 
filled  decades  ago,  135  reclamation  projects 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Some  $3.2  billion  worth  of  project  features 
now  in  service  include  220  storage  dams 
completed  or  under  construction  which  will 
have  a  total  of  130  million  acre-feet  in  stor- 
age capacity;  119  diversion  dams,  461  pump- 
ing plants,  6,400  miles  of  main  supply  canals, 
and  42  powerplants,  and  11,000  miles  of 
transmission  lines. 

The  storage  reservoirs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  provide  irrigation  water  for  8 
million  irrigable  acres,  which,  since  1910, 
have  produced  more  than  |17  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  crops — currently  at  a  level  of 
•  1  billion  in  gross  crop  value  yearly.  The 
reservoirs  aso  yield  483  billion  gallons  of  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  annually,  and 
approximately  27  million  visitor-days'  use 
Is  made  of  the  1.4  million  acres  of  water- 
surface  area  of  these  man-made  lakes  and 
the  adjoining  shorelands. 

Water  released  from  the  reservoirs  for 
these  and  other  purposes  also  tiun  turbines 
In  project  powerplants,  which  generate  near- 
ly 27  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  an- 
nually. 

In  addition  to  these  vast  material  benefits, 
these  reclamation  projects  also  provide  ma- 
jor public  benefits  from  flood  control,  nav- 
igation, water  pollution  control,  fish  and 
wildlife  propagation,  and  other  benefits. 

Project  operations  now  return  revenues  of 
more  than  $90  million  a  year  and  additional 
millions  in  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes, 
without  counting  the  Jobs  provided  in  proj- 
ect construction  and  operation,  and  in  proc- 
essing and  service  industries  in  the  cMn- 
munltles  adjoining  reclamation  projects. 

And,  as  a  final  economic  note  to  this 
very  brief  statistical  picture  of  the  reclama- 
tion program,  you,  as  taxpayers,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  water  and  power 
users  on  these  projects  are  contracting  to 
repay  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Treasury 
costs  of  the  Investment. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  these  statistical 
accomplishments  in  human  terms. 

One  of  the  first  large  storage  dams  built 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  the  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  Dam  on  the  Salt  River  in 
Arizona.  This  structure,  and  the  related 
storage  and  diversion  dams  on  the  Salt,  Gila, 
and  Verde  Rivers,  made  it  possible  to  utUlze 
water— literally  liquid  gold— which,  for  ages, 
has  wasted  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  They 
made  possible  the  tremendous  agricultural. 


industrial,  and  population  growth  in  Phoenix 
and  vicinity. 

The  amazing  growth  of  another  burgeoning 
section  of  the  West — southern  California — 
was  made  possible  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
construction  of  Hoover,  Parker,  and  Davis 
Dams  on  the  lower  Colorado  River.  Parker 
Dam  is  the  start  of  the  242-mlle  Colorado 
River  Aqueduct,  built  by  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California  to 
carry  water  for  8  million  people  over 
mountain  and  across  desert  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

After  demonstrating  at  Hoover  Dam  that 
the  mightiest  rivers  can  be  plugged  with  con- 
crete, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  designed 
and  contracted  to  build  the  world's  largest 
concrete  structure  in  the  Columbia  River  at 
Grand  Coulee.  Here  the  Bureau  rivalled  the 
work  of  the  glaciers  in  the  ice  age,  by  block- 
ing the  mighty  Columbia  and  pumping  water 
to  fill  an  abandoned  river  channel,  or  coulee. 
This  formed  a  large  man-made  lake  which 
already  supplies  water  to  460,000  acres  and 
ultimately  will  supply  Irrigation  water  to  1 
million  acres  of  desert  lands  In  central  Wash- 
ington. Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  one  of  the 
world'*  most  Imposing  dams,  particularly  at 
floodstage,  with  its  broad  spillway  cascading 
water  three  times  the  height  of  Niagara  Falls. 
Nevertheless,  that  spillway  water  is  waste 
which  we  hope  can  ultimately  be  contained 
and  put  to  use. 

Also  during  the  1930's,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  undertook  construction  of  the 
600-mile-long  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia— the  world's  longest  Irrigation  system. 
Our  next  Paul  Bunyanesque  assignment  was 
to  drill  a  13-mile-long  tunnel,  nearly  10  feet 
in  diameter,  through  the  Colorado  Rockies, 
to  take  water  from  the  west  slope  to  the 
east  slope  and  dropping  it  to  valley  floor 
through  stair-step  reservoirs  and  power- 
plants.  One  of  the  most  complex  and  spec- 
tacular projects  ever  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 
reau, the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  is 
composed  of  more  than  100  separate  engi- 
neering features  integrated  into  a  power  and 
irrigation  system  existing  for  260  miles  of 
mountains  and  plains. 

Since  the  mid-1940's,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  been  engaged  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  building  the  10-State  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  tlie  world's  largest  water 
resource  development  from  the  standpoint 
of  planned  investment.  This  great  project 
has  not  yet  reached  the  halfway  mark  in  Its 
total  development.  Its  p>otentiaI  benefits, 
regionally  and  nationally,  are  almost  In- 
calculable. 

Any  of  these  major  reclamation  projects 
Is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  lists  of  engineer- 
ing wonders  of  the  modern  world.  Collec- 
tively, they  represent  a  tremendous  program 
of  achievement,  and  we  are  entertaining 
literally  hundreds  of  technicians,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  visitors  from  countries 
throughout  the  world  who  are  coming  here 
to  Inspect  these  great  engineering  works  and 
to  solicit  our  know-how. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.     Here  are  a  few  samples: 

We  are  only  part  way  along  with  the  bil- 
lion dollar.  five-State  Colorado  River  storage 
project.  This  project  involves  the  construc- 
tion of  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  a  710-foot-high 
rival  of  Hoover  Dam  now  nearing  completion, 
and  many  other  storage  and  diversion  dams 
and  other  structures.  These  facilities  are 
required  to  develop  irrigation,  municipal  and 
industrial  water,  hydropower,  fabulous  pub- 
lic recreation  centers,  and  other  benefits  for 
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a  mountaln-deMrt  region  larger  than  New 
England. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  water  develop- 
ment work  In  the  Pacific  Southwest,  stlll- 
pyramldlng  population  pressures  are  fore- 
telling water  shortages  If  something  more 
Isn't  accomplished  before  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia area  trebles  Its  population  to  the  pro- 
jected year  2000  level  of  30  million,  and  the 
Phocnlx-Tucson  area  more  than  quadruples 
Its  present  population  to  reach  2>2  million 
In  the  same  period.  To  meet  this  Incipient 
water  supply  emergency,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has  launched  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  study,  announced 
several  monthji  ago.  aimed  at  meeting  the 
total  future  water  needs  of  this  region. 

The  study  will  consider  the  use  of  addi- 
tional water  storage,  importations  from  other 
areas,  plants — powered  by  both  fossil  and 
nuclear  fuels — to  convert  saline  and  brackish 
water  to  fresh  water,  water  savings  by  the 
use  of  canal  linings  and  conservation 
through  the  elimination  of  useless,  water- 
consxunlng  plants  and  reduction  of  Inefficient 
Irrigation  practices,  and  other  potential  re- 
medies. The  economic  potentialities  are 
enormous  because  the  fut\ire  Industrial  and 
population  growth  of  a  large  and  Important 
geographic  area  Is  directly  Involved. 

In  the  State  of  Texas,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation Is  working  with  various  Federal 
agencies  and  the  State  of  Texas  In  a  state- 
wide development  study  of  great  significance. 
Texas  seeks  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  Its  expected  population  Increase 
from  lU  present  level  of  9  million  to  22  mil- 
lion residents  by  the  year  2010.  The  major 
engineering  feature  of  plans  now  nearlng 
completion  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
after  12  years  of  study,  is  a  river -sized  canal 
which  would  extend  for  450  miles  in  a  great 
arc  from  the  Sabine  River  In  the  northeast 
to  the  Rio  Grande  Basin  In  southwest  Texas. 
This  is  big  thinking  In  future  water  supply — 
•ven  for  Texas. 

In  California,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Is  cooperating  in  the  development  of  the 
%\\  billion  California  State  water  plan. 
This  project  will  create  another  rlver-slzed 
canal  that  will  be  made  to  run  uphill  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley — eventually  to  be  lifted 
over  the  Tehachapl  Mountains  into  the  Los 
Angeles-San  Diego  area.  We  are  construct- 
ing the  San  Luis  Reservoir  as  a  Joint  facility 
of  this  State  project  and  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  project. 

Concluding.  I  want  to  underscore  three 
major  points  of  emphasis  In  water  resource 
development  In  this  country  If  we  are  to  keep 
ahead  of  water  needs  In  the  future. 

1.  More  efficient  use  of  water: 

Because  water  has  been  so  plentiful,  we. 
as  a  people.  haveT)een  notorious  In  our  waste. 
We  could  ail  the  equivalent  of  several  large 
reaervolrs  simply  by  elimination  of  this  waste. 
It  U  one  of  our  best  possibilities  for  what 
would  constitute  a  major  addition  to  oxir  wa- 
ter supply. 

2.  We  must  accelerate  basic  and  applied 
research  in  hydrology: 

We  must  not  allow  all  of  our  best  brains 
In  engineering  and  allied  technology  and 
science  to  be  diverted  exclusively  Into  the 
more  glamorous  pursuits  of  the  space  age. 
Let's  reach  for  the  moon,  but  not  forget  the 
earth — especially  the  semlarld  and  arid  por- 
tions of  it. 

3.  We  must  build  water  resource  projects 
for  all  vises,  and  all  users  must  be  persuaded 
to  help  pay  their  proportionate  costs  of  the 
Investment. 

This  sound  economic  approach  has  paid 
off  in  six  decades  of  Reclamation  develop- 
ment, and  It  should  be  applied  across  the 
board  as  far  as  Is  practical. 

The  Reclamation  program  has  amply  de- 
monstrated that  water  resource  development 
Is  both  esaential  to.  and  economical  In.  the 
most  challenging  areas  of  this  country.    We 


must  continue  to  display  the  same  vision, 
the  same  forward  thinking,  the  same  unity 
of  acUon  we  have  had  In  the  past.  If  we  are 
to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  future  gen- 
erations. 


NASA  and  the  Boston  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  times  when  the 
awarding  of  Government  contracts 
creates  controversy  and  much  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  sources  that 
consider  themselves  well-informed  on 
Washington  affairs. 

We  have  another  such  case  before  us 
at  the  present  time.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  after 
considerable  study  and  qualified  discus- 
sion, wish  to  locate  their  new  Electronics 
Research  Center  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area. 

I  understand  that  questioning  voices 
are  already  making  themselves  heard  on 
this  matter.  The  substance  of  the  crit- 
icism appears  to  be  that  this  Is  'a  pohti- 
cal  payoff,"  or  that  this  Is  "undoubted 
favoritism." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  shocked  by  this 
carping  criticism.  Because  the  Bay 
State  is  represented  in  the.  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  must  it  be 
excluded  from  every  consideration?  Can 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  not  be  given 
a  simple  research  center?  I  trust  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  quali- 
fied for  many  Government  contracts. 
Primarily,  this  is  due  to  the  excellent 
academic  and  technical  skill  available 
there.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  a 
similar  situation.  One  of  the  greatest 
institutes  of  higher  learning  in  the 
world— MIT— is  located  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area.  Several  outstanding  uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  also  located 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  country  has 
been  in  great  need  it  has  always  gone  to 
the  areas  of  competence.  This  is  the 
reason  the  Nation  has  gone  to  California 
for  aircraft  manufacture,  for  missile 
manufacture,  and  now  for  spacecraft 
and  other  items  related  to  the  space  pro- 
gram. It  Is  totally  logical,  therefore, 
for  NASA  to  go  to  the  Greater  Boston 
area  to  locate  its  new  Electronics  Re- 
search Center.  Once  again  the  Nation 
will  be  taking  advantage  of  existing 
resources. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Government 
does  not  presently  have  the  broad-based 
skills  in  electronics  and  related  sciences 
to  meet  the  future  requirements  in  the 
space  field.  Based  on  studies  conducted 
by  NASA,  the  officials  there  were  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  needed  an  in- 
crease in  their  scientific  knowledge  in 
order  to  provide  the  support  required 
for  future  space  efforts. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  NASA  cen- 


ter, specifically  planned  for  research  in 
the  field  of  electronics  and  related  sci- 
ences, appeared  to  have  clear  advan- 
tages. Concentration  of  research  talent, 
with  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  de- 
velopment missions  In  other  fields,  and 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  re- 
search facilities  would  contribute  to  the 
creation  of  a  major  capability  In  elec- 
tronics research  as  quickly  as  possible. 

While  other  areas  in  the  country  have 
electronic  competence.  It  seems  to  mc 
that  the  real  heart  of  the  electronics  In- 
dustry Is  In  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
This  section  has  the  Uni verity  and  In- 
dustrial strength  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  stimulating  environment  for 
the  proposed  center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  would  be  the 
first  to  criticize  NASA  If  it  accepted  less 
than  the  ablest  contractor — less  than  the 
ablest  method  of  providing  preeminence 
In  space  for  this  country — or  less  than 
the  best  location  In  the  Nation  for  the 
Electronics  Research  Center  which  Is 
so  vitally  and  rapidly  needed. 

Let  us  forget  parochial  and  provincial 
arguments.  Let  us  have  an  end  to  this 
unconstructlve  and  petty  criticism.  Let 
us  go  forward  and  build  the  new  re- 
search center  and  see  that  this  Nation 
of  ours  assumes  Its  rightful  place — first 
m  technical  know-how,  and  first  In  the 
space  race. 


De  ZaTala  Park  Endorsed  by  Harris 
Coanty,  Tex.,  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  27,  the  Senate  passed  Senate  bill 
261,  my  bill  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  or  county  park 
at  the  homestead  of  Lorenzo  de  Zavala, 
a  signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  a  Vice  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas. 

The  Harris  County  Historical  Survey 
Committee  has  gone  on  record  In  support 
of  enactment  of  this  bill  In  the  Texas 
Congress  with  a  resolution  adopted 
May  14,  1962. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  Aooptxd  bt  thi  Harris  Countt 

Historical    Survit    Committr,    Mat    14, 

1063 

Whereas  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  was  a  signer 
of  the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence, 
first  vice  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
and  one  of  the  New  World's  outstanding 
statesmen  of  his  era;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  no  suitable  monu- 
ment or  memorial  to  this  extraordinary  early 
Texas  hero;  and 
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Whereas  there  could  be  no  more  suitable 
memorial  to  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  than  a  State 
shrine  embracing  the  site  of  his  home  where 
the  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto 
were  hospitalized  and  also  the  nearby  cem- 
etery where  he  lies  burled,  immediately  across 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel  from  the  San 
Jacinto  battleground  (and  where  also  is 
buried  David  Thomas,  first  attorney  general 
:ind  for  a  time  acting  secretary  of  war  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas);  and 

Whereas  such  a  State  historic  monument 
In  the  form  of  a  park  adjacent  to  the  battle- 
ground not  only  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Zavala's  memory  but  also  woxild  enhance 
the  scenic  and  aesthetic  value  of  the  battle- 
ground Itself:  and 

Whereas  a  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  shrine  would 
l>e  a  scource  of  particular  pride  to  our  large 
population  of  Mexican  extraction,  as  well  as 
to  Texans  generally:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  bill  In  Congress  to  con- 
vey, out  of  the  surplus  Federal  property 
which  is  the  former  San  Jacinto  Ordnance 
Depot,  parcels  A-23,  A-26,  A-26,  A-27,  and 
A-28.  comprising  142  acres  of  the  177-acre 
Zavala  homestead  to  the  State  of  Texas  as 
a  historic  monument:  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  has  enacted  a  bill  to  accept  this  prop- 
erty for  a  State  shrine:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Harris  County  Histori- 
cal Survey  Committee,  created  by  the  Harris 
County  Commissioners  Court  at  the  request 
of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Survey  Com- 
mittee, an  official  agency  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  does  hereby  urge  the  enactment  of 
S.  261  by  Senator  Ralph  Tarborough  of 
Texas  and  directs  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  Texas  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  and  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  appropriate  committees. 

Harold  O.   Ptle, 

Chairman. 
Prank    E.    Tritico, 

Secretary. 


The  Middle  East  Caaldron 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MAssACRTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mrl  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  Senator  Javits,  ad- 
dressed the  11th  Annual  Convention  of 
District  1,  B'nal  B'rith.  Senator  Javits 
.spoke  on  the  difficult  situation  which 
exists  in  the  Middle  East.  As  the  Sena- 
tor said  in  his  remarks,  the  unrest  and 
tension  which  exists  In  that  area  Im- 
pedes peace  not  only  In  the  Middle  East 
but  in  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  Senator  Javits'  remarks  be 
pi-iiited  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
•so  that  the  benefit  of  his  analysis  may 
be  available  to  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  present  crisis  In  the  Middle  East  is 
deepening  and  the  danger  of  war  with  Is- 
rael's existence  at  stake  will  not  disappear 
as  if  my  magic  Just  because  certain  words 
are  said  and  certain  statements  pronounced. 

US.  policy  in  the  Middle  East  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  "quiet  diplomacy" 
and  the  Middle  East  Is  the  only  part  of  the 
world    where    U.S.    policy    treats   friends   of 


peace  and  foes  of  peace  alike.  This  is  an 
untenable  and  Ul-advlsed  posture  for  our 
Nation,  and  It  is  time  we  abandoned  it. 

With  new  fighting  in  Yemen;  with  Iraq 
teetering  on  the  brlilk  of  clvU  war  with  the 
Kurds  once  more,  and  with  Nasser's  propa- 
ganda agitation  and  subversive  activity  go- 
ing at  full  blast,  it  will  take  definite  acts  by 
the  United  States — not  unUaterally  but  to- 
gether with  other  nations — to  halt  the  war 
threat  in  the  Middle  East  and  bring  about 
a  climate  in  which  our  objectives  of  peace 
and  subillty  can  be  fully  realized. 

One  action  that  we  should  take  as  soon  as 
possible  Is  to  tighten  up  on  our  aid  program 
to  Egypt  and  make  it  clear  to  the  President 
that  he  should  suspend  or  withhold  that  as- 
sistance altogether  If  President  Nasser  con- 
tinues his  aggressive  and  warlike  activities 
In  violation  of  the  express  alms  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

I  have  written  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  this  effect  and  I  shall  Introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
win  emphasize  the  President's  authority  to 
cut  off  aid  to  Egypt. 

The  grave  concern  felt  in  the  Congress 
over  the  rampant  hostilities  in  this  region 
found  full  expression  In  the  series  of 
speeches  and  colloquies  which  took  place  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  On  April  30, 1  was 
Joined  by  15  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  In  an  attack  on  the  Soviet- 
Egyptian  arms  buildup  and  to  call  few  a 
sharp  change  in  our  present  policy  of  deal- 
ing even-handedly  with  friends  and  foes  of 
peace  alike  In  the  Middle  East.  It  Is  worth 
noticing  that  In  2  hours  of  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  Senate  flocw  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  not  one  voice  was  heard  In  de- 
fense of  the  State  Department's  policy  In 
this  respect. 

We  were  heartened  when  President  Ken- 
nedy, on  May  8,  Issued  the  firmest  and 
strongest  statement  on  the  Middle  East  he 
has  made  since  he  took  office.  "  At  that  time 
he  told  a  press  conference,  and  I  quote: 

"In  the  event  of  aggression  or  preparation 
few  aggression,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we 
would  support  appropriate  measures  In  the 
United  Nations  and  adopt  other  courses  of 
action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  put  a  stop 
to  such  aggression." 

Now  this  should  make  It  quite  clear  to 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  where  we  stand. 
But  President  Nasser  has  a  long  memory; 
he  knows  that  the  I>epartinent  of  State  does 
not  think  he  is  prepared  to  act  the  way  he 
talks,  and  will  react  to  his  threats  by  giving 
him  as  before  more  economic  assistance  and 
more  private  and  unpubliclzed  appeals  to  be 
nice  and  not  do  anything  rash. 

That  economic  assistance  which  the  United 
States  Is  giving  Nasser  rescued  him  from  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  his  own  so-called 
Arab  socialism — which  was  little  more  than 
an  excuse  to  nationalize  all  private  property. 
Egypt's  cotton  crop  was  being  sold  to  the 
Soviets  in  return  for  modern  guns,  planes, 
and  submarines,  and  the  country  was  on 
the  verge  of  starvation  when  we  stepped  in 
with  a  massive  aid  program  that  amounted 
to  over  $250  million  last  year  alone,  most  of 
it  In  surplus  foods. 

We  did  it  because  it  was  said  this  was  an 
opportunity  to  get  Egypt  away  from  Its  en- 
tanglement with  the  Soviet  Union  and  back 
into  the  Western  sphere  of  Infiuence  again. 
And  for  a  time  it  seemed  to  work;  President 
Nasser  paid  off  Great  Britain  and  Prance  for 
his  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal;  Egjrpt's  trade 
with  Europe  began  to  pick  up  again;  and 
some  effort  was  begun  to  improve  the  mis- 
erable Uving  sUindards  of  the  Egyptian 
masses. 

Once  the  panic  over  the  fetu-  of  starvation 
and  revolt  was  gone.  President  Nasser  began 
his  familiar  tactics  of  agitation  and  subver- 
sion, boasting  of  hlft  new  Jet  bombers  that 
could  destroy  the  oil  fields  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  his  new  missiles  which  could  reach,  as 


he  put  It,  south  of  Sjrrla;  and  everyone  knew 
that  he  meant  Israel. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
crisis,  and  the  next  steps  followed  quickly. 

First,  came  the  Nasser-engineered  revolt 
In  Yemen  last  year.  He  poured  30,000  Egyp- 
tian troops,  tanks  and  planes  Into  a  war 
against  the  new  imam,  a  Western-educated 
ruler  who  had  Just  begun  to  take  his  nation 
out  of  its  primitive  condition.  Nasser's 
planes,  some  of  them  allegedly  piloted  by 
Russians,  and  all  of  them  serviced  by  Com- 
munist ground  crews,  bombed  Saudi  Arabian 
towns  and  dropped  boobytrapped  toys  and 
trinkets. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  war  might 
spread,  and  when  proroyallst  Yemen  trlt)es- 
men  began  to  beat  back  the  so-called  repub- 
lican forces  and  their  Egyptlon  allies,  the 
State  Department  abruptly  stepped  into  the 
pictxire.  In  exchange  for  a  vague  promise 
from  Nasser  to  withdraw  his  troops,  the 
United  States  suddenly  recognized  the  new 
Yemen  regime,  even  though  It  had  no  pop- 
ular support  and  no  chsmce  of  stirvival  with- 
out the  protection  of  Egyptian  troops.  The 
British  protested  our  action  as  premature 
and  even  our  own  diplomats  In  some  Middle 
East  countries  were  shocked  by  this  appease- 
ment of  Nasser. 

Today,  6  months  later,  Nasser  Is  still  in 
Yemen,  vowing  to  keep  his  troops  there  un- 
til he  wins,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Anwar  Qadl,  his 
commander  in  Yemen,  is  warning  that  "re- 
actionaries" should  not  be  misled  Into  be- 
lieving that  "we  shall  pull  out  before  realiz- 
ing all  the  objectives  of  our  mission."  Mean- 
while the  Department  of  State  has  turned 
over  the  hot  Yemen  problem  to  the  United 
Nations  and  is  urging  speedy  Implementa- 
tion of  the  withdrawal  agreement  drafted 
by  our  special  envoy,  Ellswcwth  Bunker. 

The  second  factor  contributing  to  the 
present  crisis  was  the  disclosure  that  Ger- 
man scientists  and  technicians,  many  of 
them  diehard  Nazis,  were  working  for  Nas- 
ser to  develop  nuclear  warhead  missiles. 
Something  like  a  shudder  of  horror  went 
through  the  civilized  world  over  the  realiza- 
tion that  Nazis  could  still  be  working  for 
the  destruction  of  Jews  18  years  after  Hitler 
Germany  had  been  smashed  to  the  ground. 
The  present  German  Government  of  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  has  ordered  Its  scientists 
and  technicians  to  return  home,  and  the 
United  States  has  fiatly  banned  the  intro- 
duction of  nuclear  weapons  into  the  Middle 
East,  but  Egyptian  rockets  even  with  con- 
ventional warheads  could  cause  horrible 
devastation  In  crowded  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa. 

The  third  action  that  triggered  Israel's 
alarm  was  the  open  declaration  In  the  Cairo 
charter  of  April  17  that  the  avowed  object  of 
the  new  Arab  federation  of  Egypt.  Syria,  and 
Iraq  was  to  destroy  Israel.  At  the  same  time 
Egypt  resumed  her  propaganda  war  and  sub- 
versive agitation  In  order  to  stir  up  revolt 
in  Jordan  and  possibly  Saudi  Arabia  too. 
These  were  followed  by  riots  In  Jordan  and 
Egyptian  incitement  to  assassinate  King  Hus- 
sein— an  action  that  could  stArt  Israeli  armed 
forces  mioving  toward  the  west  bank  of  the 
Jordan.  The  Government  of  Israel  has  form- 
ally protested  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  against  this  new  threat  to 
peace. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  20,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  expressed  the  view  that  Israel 
was  in  no  immediate  danger  and  said  also 
that — and  I  quote — "the  aid  program  in  the 
UAR  is  tailored  as  carefully  as  possible  so  as 
not  to  free  resources  for  arming."  But  the 
Department  also  admits — and  again  I 
quote — that  "obviously  the  UAR  in  its  mili- 
tary program  absorbs  resources  which  might 
otherwise  contribute  to  development.  But 
U.S.  interests  will  not  be  served  br  Ignoring 
or  rejecting  the  legitimate  needs  o^;  the  peo- 
ple for  economic  progress  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  food  Itself." 
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I  must  take  Lssxie.  however,  with  the  view 
that  there  Is  no  Immediate  danger  to  Israel. 
I  feel  there  Is  such  danger  and  that  It  may 
be  Imminent. 

The  unrest  and  tension  imperils  not  only 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  but  In  the  world. 
The  Department  of  State  should  not  allow  of 
the  criticism  that  our  Government  falls  to 
act  when  there  Is  still  time  and  room  to  do 
so.  I  am  convinced  that  we  must  take  steps 
now  to  asE\ire  the  security  of  Israel  and  the 
entire  region  not  by  wofks  alone  but  by  ac- 
tion. And  one  critical  place  to  act  Is  the 
massive  U.S.  aid  program  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

The  contention  that  we  would  be  Ignoring 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Egyptian  people 
U  we  conditioned  our  aid  to  President  Nasser 
on  a  cessation  of  the  arms  race  Is  not  valid. 
On  the  contrary,  we  woiUd  be  truly  helping 
the  people  of  Egypt  by  bringing  them  face 
to  face  with  the  consequences  of  President 
Nasser's  policies  so  that  they  can  be  changed. 
As  It  Is.  their  condition  has  not  been  ma- 
terially Improved. 

Regarding  the  security  of  the  Middle  East, 
I  am  convinced  that  a  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment. Joined  In  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  France,  with  Israel  and 
any  other  Middle  East  state  willing  to  as- 
sume Its  obligations.  Is  essential. 

B'nal  B'rlth  has  a  long  and  honorable 
history  of  sseoclatlon  with  the  development 
of  Palestine  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  In  Israel.  It  participates  directly 
and  through  its  membership  In  a  children's 
home,  the  Hlllel  Foundation  at  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, and  In  other  Institutions  of  welfare, 
health,  and  education.  Through  Its  Israel 
Committee  it  contributes  substantially  by  the 
purchase  of  Israel  bonds  and  the  support 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  Thus.  B'nal 
B'rlth.  like  the  United  States,  has  an  Im- 
portant stake  in  the  security  and  independ- 
ence of  Israel,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  de- 
lend  that  stake  with  all  your  rights  as 
Americans.  Congress  will  take  a  very  search- 
^Ing  look  at  our  foreign  aid  program,  espe- 
cially that  p«u-t  of  it  which  relates  to  Egypt. 
•nd  I  hope  that  you  will  not  only  let  your 
Congressman  know  how  you  feel  but  also 
arouse  sentiment  In  your  areas  about  this 
_j>rogram. 

There  is  tremendous  support  In  our  coun- 
try for  the  best  relations  between  ourselves 
and  Israel  and  for  Israel's  security  so  that 
her  mission  may  be  fulfilled.  It  is  crltlc«Uly 
Important,  therefore,  that  this  climate  of 
support  and  Israel's  prestige  In  the  United 
SUtes  be  kept  vital  and  alive. 


House  Office  Bailding  Revealed  as   Most 
Expeasive  in  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
while  the  House  was  sitting  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  I  made  reference  in  my 
remarks  to  the  newspaper  article  appear- 
ing In  my  hometown  paper.  I  think  that 
It  is  essential  that  Members  of  Congress 
know  the  image  that  they  are  projecting 
by  such  appropriation  bills  as  H.R.  6868 
today  considered  by  the  House. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
the  House,  the  following  news  article  ap- 


pearing on  page  one  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  a  daily  newspaper  with  a  circula- 
tion of  180.000: 
House   Officx   Buiu>ing   Revxalxd   as   Most 

EXPXMSIVX     IN     HiSTOBT 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

Washington.  June  6. — The  cat  Jumped  out 
of  the  bag  today  with  an  admission  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  its  squat  and 
unappealing  new  offlce  building  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $131,500,000. 

It  is  expected  to  be  completed  sometime 
next  year  and  will  take  its  place  In  archi- 
tectural history  as  the  most  expensive  offlce 
building  ever  erected  on  earth. 

The  PenUgon,  the  biggest  offlce  building 
in  the  world,  cost  only  $83  million.  New 
York's  newest  and  most  luxurious  skyscraper, 
the  Seagram  Building,  a  bronze  and  glass 
shaft  that  soars  38  stories  above  Park  Av- 
enue, cost  only  Ml  million.  Including  the 
site. 

Since  the  building  was  begun  In  1955.  the 
cost  has  been  effectively  hidden  from  the 
public  by  complicated  accounting  procedures 
and  by  constantly  shifting  estimates. 

The  official  estimate  published  in  1959  was 
164  million.    It  has  been  going  up  ever  since. 

The  new  estimate  was  revealed  today  In 
the  published  hearings  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  cost  breakdown  Included:  914,200.000 
for  acquiring  and  clearing  the  site;  $71.- 
500.000  for  construction;  $7,500,000  for  a 
subway  system  linking  the  building  with  the 
Capitol,  which  Is  across  the  street;  $5,300,000 
for  architectural  and  engineering  fees;  $3.- 
600.000  for  administration  and  miscellan- 
eous; $8  million  for  undergfround  garages; 
$3,500,000  for  furniture  and  furnishings;  $18 
million  for  remodeling  the  two  existing  House 
offlce  buildings,  necessitated  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  offlces  by  Congressmen  who  will 
move  Into  the  new  building. 

SWIM    POOL    CONFIRMED 

The  committee  hearings  also  confirmed 
what  has  long  been  suspected  but  always 
denied  by  project  offlclala — that  the  new 
building  will  contain  a  swimming  pool  for 
House  Members. 

The  hearings  covered  the  proposed  budget 
for  the  House  in  the  coming  year  and  con- 
tained some  fresh  facts  on  the  somewhat 
mysterious  fiscal  operations  of  Congress. 

Philip  Roof,  executive  assistant  to  Capitol 
Architect  Oeorge  Stewart,  revealed  for  the 
first  time  that  Congressmen  and  their  wives 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  "socialized"  floral 
operation. 

They  are  supplied  bouquets  and  potted 
plants  free  by  the  Botanic  Garden  at  an 
annual  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  about  $25,000. 
When  it  runs  out  of  flowers,  the  Botanic 
Garden  buys  them  for  Congressmen  from 
commercial  florists  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Another  witness.  James  L.  Harrison,  of  the 
Government  Printing  Offlce.  revealed  that  he 
Is  supplying  specially  designed  wall  calen- 
dars to  Congressmen  at  a  cost  last  year  of 
$30.94433.  It's  possible  that  this  calendar 
operation  is   illegal. 

Representative  Tom  Stttd.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  who  heads  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Appropriations,  asked  Harrison 
what  legal  authority  he  had  for  printing  and 
giving  away  calendars. 

NO    SPECmC    AtJTHOBITT 

Harrison  replied  that  he  didn't  know.  He 
said  he  produced  the  calendars  at  the  request 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Clerks  offlce.  questioned  by  &tzxd  on 
this  point,  replied  that  there  was  no  specific 
legal   authority   for   supplying   calendars. 

Both  House  and  Senate  Members  eat  In 
Capitol  dining  rooms  that  receive  annual 
Trea«ury  subsidies.  This  year,  the  com- 
mittee  was   told,   the   congressional   dining 


rooms  will  need  a  Fubsldy  of  nearly  $250,000. 
The  committee's  final  recommendations  on 
the  budget  for  running  Congress  In  the 
coming  year  haven't  been  published.  But 
virtually  every  unit  In  Congress  is  seeking  a 
budget  Increase.  That  Include^  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non-Essentlal 
Federal  Expenditures,  headed  by  the  conserv- 
ative and  ecor.omy-minded  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Haebt  F.  Btro. 


Do 


Members    Want    the    Food    Stamp 
Plan  for  Their  Own  Districts? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
been  holding  hearings  this  week  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  5733.  the  administration  meas- 
ure to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
sufiQcient  funds  for  a  nationwide  food 
stamp  program  such  as  is  now  in  effect 
in  about  three  dozen  areas  of  the  country 
on  a  pilot  plan  basis. 

I  know  that  many  of  the  Members  want 
to  have  the  food  stamp  plan  adopted 
in  their  districts,  too — or,  if  it  is  now 
in  operation  In  parts  of  their  district, 
then  have  it  extended  throughout  the 
district.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  only  way  more  Members  can  have 
the  food  stamp  plan  for  their  districts  is 
to  enact  H  R.  5733.  In  my  testimony  to- 
day, I  explained  why  that  is  true. 

A  number  of  the  Members  have  Joined 
me  in  testifying  In  favor  of  H.R.  5733. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
many  of  us  who  are  testifying  already 
have  the  plan  In  operation  in  our  own 
districts — and  can  continue  having  it  re- 
gardless of  whether  H  R.  5733  is  passed. 
But  we  are  reporting  on  our  experiences 
under  the  program  in  order  to  persuade 
the  committee  to  make  It  possible  to  have 
the  program  used  nationally.  I  there- 
fore urge  those  Members  who  sincerely 
want  the  food  stamp  plan  substituted  In 
their  districts  for  the  present  system  of 
direct  distribution  of  surplus  food  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  voice  their  support  for  this 
legislation.  The  hearings  are  scheduled 
to  conclude  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  inclusion  at 
this  point,  a  release  on  my  testimony 
this  morning,  as  follows: 

Food  Stamp  Sponsor  Urges  Use  of  Plan 
Nationallt 

Congresswoman  Lbjnor  K.  Stjllivan,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  MUsourl.  sponsor  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  bill  for  expanding  the  pilot 
food  stamp  plans  into  a  nationwide  program. 
testified  today  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  bring  "good  food  and  needy  Ameri- 
cans together  at  the  dinner  table,  where  the 
rest  of  us  can  be  found  every  day  In  the 
year." 

Appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agrlcult\ire  as  the  first  congressional  witness 
on  her  bill.  H  R.  6733.  following  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  yesterday  by  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultxire  OrviUe  L.  Freeman.  Mrs. 
BuixiVAK  said: 
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"The  pilot  food  stamp  programs  now  In 
operation  in  about  three  dosen  areas  of  the 
country,  Including  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis, 
assure  well-rounded  diets  for  families  unable 
to  afford  even  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
at  the  dinner  table.  The  enthusiasm  jof  the 
public,  of  the  food  Industry,  and  of  the  needy 
who  are  assisted,  in  areas  which  have  had  the 
plan  In  operation  long  enough  to  iron  out 
administrative  redtape,  is  indeed  heartening 
to  all  of  us  who  have  supported  this  Idea 
over  the  years." 

The  Congresswoman  was  the  author  of  the 
first  and  only  food  stamp  law  ever  passed  by 
Congress — a  bill  enacted  In  1959  but  which 
was  never  put  Into  effect  by  the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  which  subsequently  ex- 
pired. She  said  new  legislation  is  now  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  If  the  pilot  plans  are  to  be  ex- 
panded nationally. 

The  pilot  plans,  she  explained,  are  tlnanced 
by  a  special  fund,  consisting  of  one-third  of 
all  annual  customs  receipts,  set  aside  under 
the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act  of  1935  to 
cover  the  cost  of  removal  of  surplus  "non- 
basic"  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
market,  chiefly  meat  and  dairy  products,  eggs, 
poultry,  Tegetables,  fruits  and  other  perish- 
ables, and  processing  them  for  use  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  for  donation  to 
the  needy. 

Only  $40  million  of  section  32  money,  how- 
ever. Is  earmarked  specifically  for  the  food 
stamp  plans  In  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tion bill  passed  by  the  House  last  week.  Mrs. 
SuixivAN  ^Id.  whereas  about  $360  million 
would  be^needed  to  expand  the  program  na- 
tionally. She  said  much  of  this  cost — about 
$260  mlUlon — could  be  saved  through  the 
elimination  of  the  present  program  in  1.500 
counties  of  direct  donation  of  surplus  food 
packages  to  the  needy.  In  favor  of  the  food 
stamp  method. 

"The  question  before  you  is  whether  the 
food  stamp  pdan  of  distribution  Is  preferable 
to  the  direct  distribution  system,"  she  con- 
tinued. "The  experience  In  the  pilot  plan 
areas  proves  that  it  is  preferable — without 
any  doubt  whatsoever. 

"The  food  stamp  plan  is  by  no  means 
Utopia  on  a  handout  card.  For  those  who 
qxiallfy,  and  who  receive  any  income  at  all, 
a  monthly  payment  must  be  made  to  pur- 
chase stamps  covering  the  full  amount  that 
such  a  family  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  spend  for  food.  If  anything,  this  regula- 
tion has  been  administered  over  strictly, 
and  many  families  previously  receiving  sur- 
plus food  donations  In  the  pilot  plan  areas 
are  not  participating." 

She  said  she  had  Investigated  numerous 
complaints  In  bureaucratic  rigidity  In  setting 
up  the  stamp  purchase  requirements  In  St. 
Louis  and  had  found  some  complaints  Jus- 
tified, others  not. 

"There  must  be  flexibility  in  administra- 
tion of  any  complex  program  of  Govern- 
ment," she  added  But,  as  so  many  of  our 
colleagoies  will  tell  you  about  the  food  stamp 
pilot  plans  now  operating  In  parts  of  their 
districts,  the  plan  does  work,  and  works  ex- 
ceptionally well,  to  bring  decent.  American- 
standard,  nutritious  enjoyable  diets  to  fam- 
ilies long  denied  such  a  blessing — people  who 
previously  went  hungry  in  a  country,  where 
we  have  such  abundances  of  food  they  cause 
us  all  kinds  of  agricultural  woes.  Let  us  use 
this  method  to  Improve  the  diets  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  adequate  meals — who  are 
deprived  of  red  meat  and  fresh  eggs  and 
fresh  milk  and  fresh  vegetables  and  who 
live  Instead  on  the  cheapest  and  most  filling 
foods  regardless  of  caloric  content  and  ade- 
quacy of  nutrition.  The  food  is  here;  all  of 
us  prefer  to  see  It  eaten  rather  than  stored 
or  powdered  or  dehydrated  or  destroyed." 

Under  the  pilot  food  stamp  plans,  eligible 
participants,  mostly  families  on  public  as- 
sistance receive  for  the  money  they  normally 
would  spend  for  food,  a  value  of  stamps  In- 
tended to  provide  them  with  a  well-rounded 


and  adequate  diet.  The  stamps  are  usable 
as  money  In  grocery  stores,  but  only  for  food 
Items,  and  only  for  foods  grown  or  processed 
In  this  country. 


Law    Day   U.SA.,    1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  great  pride  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  an 
excellent  speech  by  Leif  R.  Langsjoen 
of  Willmar,  Minn.  Mr.  Langsjoen  is 
president  of  the  Kandiyohi  County  Bar 
Association.  He  delivered  this  speech  be- 
fore the  association  on  the  observance  of 
Law  Day  VS. A.,  1963.  Mr.  Langsjoen  re- 
minds us  that  'freedom  under  law  must 
be  guarded  and  nurtured  at  home,  im- 
proved and  expanded  at  home,  and  pro- 
moted and  applied  abroad,"  and  this  is 
not  just  the  responsibility  of  lawyers  or 
government,  but  of  every  citizen  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thoughtful  and  sound  message  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law    Dat   U.S.A..    1963 

(Siaeech  of  Lelf  R.  Langsjoen.  Esq.,  at  Law 
Day  observance  at  the  Kandiyohi  County 
Court  House,  Willmar,  Minn.,  April  26, 
1963.  the  Honorable  C.  A.  Rolloff,  Judge, 
presiding) 

Official  proclamations  and  resolutions, 
however  well  phrased,  have  a  way  of  being 
devoid  of  Impact.  Thus  when  the  87th  Con- 
gress ot  the  United  States  adopted,  in  1961, 
a  Joint  resolution  designating  May  1,  1961.  as 
the  first  Law  Day  U.S.A..  It  provided  it  "be 
set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by 
the  American  people  in  appreciation  of  their 
liberties  and  the  reafllrmance  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  of  their 
rededicatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and 
Justice  under  law  In  their  relations  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  other  nations;  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for  law 
that  Is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of 
life."  What,  specifically,  does  this  mean? 
One  thing  It  does  not  meai;.  Law  Day  Is  not 
a  promotional  device  for  lawyers  or  for  the 
legal  profession.  It  Is  not  a  "National  Sau- 
sage Week."  And  It  Ls  not  simply  a  day  to 
commend  or  compliment  ourselves  on  our 
superior  legal  system. 

It  Is  rather  a  sober  observance  of  an  al- 
most uniquely  Anglo-American  circum- 
stance— a  government  under  law  where  the 
rights  of  every  citizen,  regardless  of  birth 
or  race,  social  or  financial  position,  are  equal 
and  protected.  And  It  Is  more  than  an  ob- 
servance. It  is  a  public  rededicatlon  to  a 
system  of  freedom  under  law.  And  It  Is 
mcM-e  than  this.  It  Is  the  statement  of  an 
Ideal,  only  Imperfectly  realized  at  home,  un- 
evenly available  abroad,  and  In  an  em- 
bryonic state  internationally. 

Why  Is  freedom  under  law  unique?  Con- 
sidered in  the  span  of  human  history  It  Is 
an  infrequent  and  short-lived  phenomenon. 
Our  democracy  is  less  than  200*  years  old 
and  Is  among  the  oldest  In  the  world  today. 
England's  concept  of  freedom  and  equality 
under  law  Is  700  years  old  and  for  a  part  of 
that  time  Its  future  hung  in  the  balance. 


^alf  the  world  Is  under  Soviet  tyranny,  where 
rights  are  determined  arbitrarily  by  those 
who  govern.  Africa  is  crawling  out  of  the 
stone  age.  A  modem,  civilized  nation,  Ger- 
many, less  than  20  years  ago.  practiced  geno- 
cide and  slavery  on  a  scale  that  would  have 
shamed  the  Visigoths;  250  years  ago  the  most 
advanced  nations  In  Europe  subscribed  to 
the  "divine  right  of  kings." 

Why  should  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  this 
freedom  under  law?  Because  unless  we  do 
we  have  no  assurance  whatever  that  It  will 
lafit.  President  Kennedy,  In  his  Law  Day 
Proclamation  this  year  describes  law  as  rea- 
son and  morality  displacing  brutal  force. 
Reason  and  morality  come  only  to  an  en- 
lightened citizenry.  Morality  In  govern- 
ment Is  retained  only  through  constant  vig- 
ilance. It  Lb  quickly  lost  through  Indiffer- 
ence. In  fact,  freedom  and  equality  under 
law  and  the  respect  for  law  have  a  hundred 
enemies;  greed,  dishonesty,  willfulness,  ex- 
pediency, lust  for  power,  IgncH-ance.  pride, 
envy.  But  once  freedom  under  law  Is  ac- 
quired, surely  Its  greatest  enemy  Is  Indiffer- 
ence. 

Every  Indifferent  Juror  weakens  this  sys- 
tem of  freedom  under  law.  Every  forgetful 
or  unavailable  witness  weakens  It.  Every 
expedient  police  act.  Illegal  arrest,  or  forced 
confession  offends  It.  Every  punitive  or  con- 
fiscatory tax  violates  It.  Every  discrimina- 
tory act,  by  society  or  Government,  against 
another  by  reason  of  his  race  or  religion  or 
economic  position  damages  It.  Every  appeal 
to  greed  and  envy,  promise  to  provide  by  law 
the  goods  or  wealth  extracted  from  others, 
undermines  It. 

It  Lb  an  Ideal  Imperfectly  realized  at  home. 
One  hundred  years  ago  we  sold  hiunan  beings 
like  cattle  or  horses.  Eighty  years  ago  we 
exterminated  the  American  Indians  In  about 
the  same  fashion  as  we  reduced  the  coyote 
population.  One  year  ago  Federal  troops 
were  necessary  to  admit  a  Mississippi  citizen 
to  a  university  his  taxes  helped  support. 

It  Is  Imperative  that,  while  we  preserve  and 
develop  the  concept  of  freedom  under  law  at 
home,  we  sell  It  abroad  and  apply  it  Inter- 
nationally. John  Foley  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  writing  in  the  April  1963  Issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Journal  states:  "Communism 
Lb  a  way  of  life  which  cannot  be  conquered 
by  force.  The  only  sure  way  to  destroy  com- 
mtinlsm  is.  U  possible,  to  awaken  In  all  peo- 
ple a  desire  for  freedom  and  self-expression 
that  can  only  come  through  law." 

Dr.  Walter  Judd  has  said  In  substance, 
"The  world  will  be  either  all  Communist  or 
all  free — and  In  our  lifetimes."  President 
Kennedy  had  international  application  In 
mind  when  he  said  In  January  this  year, 
"We  have  all  the  more  need  to  work  for  a 
day  when  law  may  govern  nations  as  it  does 
men  within  nations." 

No,  It  Isnt  for  us  to  compliment  ourselves 
today  on  what  we  consider  the  finest  legal 
system  in  the  world.  Rather  Law  Day  should 
remind  vis  that  freedom  under  law  must  be 
guarded  and  nurtured  at  home.  Improved 
and  expanded  at  home,  and  promoted  and 
applied  abroad.  This  cannot  be  one  by  law- 
yers alone  or  even  by  lawyers  and  Govern- 
ment together.  It  requires  the  active  help 
of  every  Informed  citizen  the  country  pos- 
sesses. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Francis  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or  IfiCHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  sure  that  very  few  people  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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Uvea  have  exercised  a  greater  Influence 
on  the  course  of  the  Nation  and  com- 
poeitlon  of  Its  laws  than  our  late  col- 
league. "Tao"  Waltix.  He  possessed  In 
very  large  measure  the  attributes  of 
greatness  as  a  legislator. 

One  of  the  marks  of  that  greatness.  I 
believe,  was  his  willingness  to  advise 
and  assist  less  senior  Members  of  the 
House  In  the  sometimes  difficult  problems 
that  they  faced.  My  own  personal  ex- 
perience with  "Tad"  Waltzs  amply 
demonstrated  this  facet  of  his  character. 
During  my  first  term  in  the  Congress  I 
discovered  that  "Tad"  Walt««,  in  spite 
of  the  many  important  projects  in  which 
he  was  engaged  and  the  heavy  demands 
on  his  time,  was  a  person  to  whom  I 
could  turn  for  valuable  help  and  counsel. 

I  believe  that  It  was  this  feeling  for 
his  colleagues  more  than  any  other  as- 
pect of  his  character  and  career  that 
made  "Tad"  Walter  a  respected  and  be- 
loved leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  who  were  his  colleagues  shall 
miss  him  very  much.  More  importantly, 
the  country  has  lost  a  great  leader  whom 
it  shall  be  very  difficult  to  replace. 


Amcfkaii  Sliipt  in  the  Expanded  Trade 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  . 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  who  are  interested 
in  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and  its 
relation  to  world  trade  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  winning  essay  in  the  1962  Har- 
old Harding  Memorial  Essay  Contest  for 
the  Port  of  Portland,  Maine  Propeller 
Club,  on  the  subject  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  and  world  trade.  This  essay 
was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Blumenthal. 
an  18-year-old  student  at  Deering  High 
School.  Portland.  Maine: 

Ambucan  Ships  tn  the  Expanded  Trade 

PSOGEAM 

If  the  President's  recently  approved  trade 
program  ever  geta  off  the  ground.  American 
ships  should  undoubtedly  benefit  from  Its 
tariff -cutting  powers.  Common  Market  com- 
plications, however.  Impede  Its  progress.  If 
Britain  Is  not  admitted  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (and  De  Oaulle  of  Prance 
Is  steadfastly  opposed  to  her  admission) ,  "the 
main  force  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  can- 
not come  Into  play."  ' 

Britain's  alternative,  then.  "Is  a  coordi- 
nated reduction  of  tariffs  with  her  J5PTA 
IjeLTtners  (Norway.  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,  a  grouping  ot 
nations  with  which  she  has  cut  internal 
tariffs  50  percent  In  the  last  2  yearv).  the 
Commonwealth,  and  North  America,  that 
would.  In  effect,  create  a  worldwide  free  trade 
area  able  to  bargain  and  compete  with  De 
Gaulle's  Europe."' 

Whatever  Britain's  poeltlon  in  economic 
organisations,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the 
United  SUtes  must  inevitably  face  stiff 
competition     for     shipping     lanea     already 
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heavily  serviced  by  the  British  or  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  Who  Is  going  to  retire 
his  fleet,  even  In  the  Interest  of  international 
cooperation? 

The  very  existence  of  the  Trade  Kxpanslon 
Act  is  an  Indication  of  the  merchant  marine's 
poor  state  of  health.  Some  9300  million 
Sow  from  the  n.S.  Treasury  each  year  in  the 
form  of  subsidies  to  the  domestic  fleet. 
These  subsidies  are  supposed  to  cover  the 
difference  between  building  and  operating  an 
American  ship  and  a  foreign  ship.  Every 
year  the  taxpayers'  contribution  Increases, 
but  the  results  diminish:  "In  Just  the  last 
10  years,  the  participation  of  UB  -flag  ship- 
ping lines  In  the  Nation's  foreign  oonunerce 
has  dropped  from  53  to  10  percent.* 

Perhaps  the  merchant  marine  should  de- 
pend less  on  the  elimination  of  tariffs  under 
the  President's  program  and  adopt  an  aggres- 
sive p>rogram  of  expansion  of  Its  shipping 
area:  "The  United  States  ranlu  high  only 
in  commerce  to  and  from  home  ports  (In 
contrast  to  Britain  and  Norway  which  ap- 
pear high  on  most  routes,  even  on  those  not 
touching  Europe)."* 

It  Is  too  early  to  estimate  the  gains  of  the 
merchant  marine's  current  program  of  effi- 
ciency, speed,  and  versatility.  The  domestic 
fleet  manages  to  survive  high  construction- 
operation  costs  and  cheap  foreign  competi- 
tion by  more  efllclent  cargo  handling,  by 
faster  and  bigger  ships  which  earn  higher 
puroflts  by  permitting  more  trips  per  year, 
and  by  versatile  vessels  capable  of  carrying 
varied  cargoes  because  of  Innovations  In 
automation. 

Automation,  however.  Is  a  source  of  dis- 
sension between  labor  and  management. 
Union  leaders  naturally  want  to  preserve 
Jobs  for  the  men,  trained  and  untrained, 
who  can  be  replaced  by  mechanical  cargo- 
handling  equipment  and  virtually  unmanned 
vessels:  "A  fully  automated  300-foot  freight- 
er (crewed  by  only  six  men)  that  has  Just 
been  blueprinted  by  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
won't  be  built  without  a  union  go-ahead. 
And  Morris  Welsberger.  Paclflc  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Seafarers  International  Union, 
already  hopping  mad  that  the  ship  was 
planned  without  union  consultation,  threat- 
ens that  negotiations  will  be  long  and 
tough."  • 

StUl  another  possibility  for  increased 
cargoes  Is  the  Internationally  controversial 
50-50  rule  imder  which  half  of  XJ3.  foreign- 
aid  shipments  must  be  carried  In  US-flag 
vessels.  In  the  Interest  of  survival  It  makes 
sense  for  domestic  shippers  to  transport  all 
or  most  of  such  gift  goods. 

If.  however,  such  measures  as  have  been 
sufcgested  should  fall  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired results,  perhaps  the  merchant  marine 
should  seriously  weigh  the  truth  of  the 
"gloomy  predictions  that  America's  days  as 
a  great  maritime  power  are  ending."*  Tlie 
extraordinary  po8.t-World  War  II  revival  of 
Europe,  the  emergence  of  the  African  na- 
tions, the  unrest  of  Impoverished  South 
America — all  these  factors  augur  the  poten- 
tial necessity  for  International  cooperation 
beyond  mere  tariff  cutting,  perhaps  even  to 
the  point  of  great  International  combines. 

Although  American  economic  superiority 
Is  threatend  by  the  new  prosperity  of  other 
nations,  these  same  expanding  powers  must 
Inevitably  suffer  problems  similar  to  our 
own — the  Inflation  spiral,  technological  un- 
employment, subsidization,  etc.  If  this  Is 
so.  then  some  measure  of  cooperation  will  be 
necessary  for  adjustment  of  maritime  com- 
merce. If  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  actually 
Is  in  Its  "twilight  hours'*,  then  the  President's 
trade  expansion  program  Is  the  first  step 
toward  preserving  some  share  of  the  sea  for 
o\ir  benefit.  . 
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Manned    Lanar    Landing    and     Interna- 
tional  Competition   in   Science 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  frank"  J.  UUSCHE 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  came  to  my  attention  two 
excellent  editorials  which  were  published 
in  Science,  the  weekly  magazine  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  of  which  Dr.  Philip  H. 
Abelson  is  editor.  The  first  editorial 
"cleals  with  the  subject  of  a  manned  lunar 
landing  and  the  second  with  the  inter- 
national competition  in  science. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  editorials  are 
of  such  thought-provoking  nature  that 
their  contents  should  be  made  available 
for  reading  by  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  Science.  Apr.  19,  1963] 
Manned   Lunak   Landing 

The  Nation  is  committed  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing  program.  Nevertheless,  the 
project  seems  certain  to  Im  the  center  of  con- 
tinuing controversy.  Each  year  Congress  will 
vote  on  appropriations,  and  this  guarantees 
a  recurring  reexamination  of  the  basic  ra- 
tionale of  the  program. 

Pour  principal  Justifications  have  l>een 
cited:  The  propaganda  value  of  beating  the 
Russians,  possible  military  applications, 
technological  fallout,  and  scientific  values. 

The  Nation  may  sustain  the  continuing 
burden  of  the  program  principally  because 
of  man's  spirit  of  adventure — his  desire  to 
conquer  the  Inanimate.  An  earlier  genera- 
tion was  excited  about  reaching  the  North 
Pole.  Later,  Lindbergh's'  flight  was  greeted 
with  wild  enthusiasm.  However,  thp  emo- 
tional peak  was  sharp  and  soon  dissipated. 
The  sequence  of  public  reaction  to  the  orbit- 
ing astronauts  Is  Instructive.  Our  first  suc- 
cess was  witnessed  by  a  huge  enthralled 
audience.  A  later  episode  was  considered 
routine.  The  lasting  propaganda  value  of 
placing  a  man  on  the  moon  has  Ijcen  vastly 
overestimated.  The  first  lunar  landing  will 
be  a  great  occasion;   subsequent  boredom  is 
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inevitable.  Interest  in  lunar  exploration 
will  be  sustained  only  if  there  are  Impor- 
tant military  Implications,  exciting  scientific 
accomplishments,  or  technological  fallout. 

Military  applications  seem  remote.  The 
cost  of  a  missile  based  on  the  moon  would 
be  atx>ut  a  hundred  to  a  thovisand  times 
that  of  an  earth-based  device.  The  trajec- 
tory of  a  missile  from  the  moon  to  the  earth 
Is  conipllcated;  a  slight  malfunction  would 
be  disastrous.  Another  proposed  application 
Is  surveillance  of  other  countries.  The  dis- 
advantages of  observing  from  a  distance  of 
240,000  miles  rather  than  from  much  nearer 
are  obvious. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  sought  examples  of  tech- 
nological fallout  from  Its  program.  To  date, 
those  cited  have  not  been  impressive.  The 
problems  of  space  are  different  from  the 
problenos  of  the  earthly  tax-paying  economy. 
Not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  the  moon  program  will  be  recovered 
through  technological  fallout. 

The  scientific  exploration  of  the  moon  has 
been  accorded  a  secondary  priority  In  the 
lunar  program.  Tlils  has  been  indicated  in 
the  attitude  surrounding  presentation  of  the 
new  budget  to  Congress  and  underlined  by 
the  decision  not  to  have  a  scientist  In  the 
first  lunar  astronaut  crew.  If  expert  human 
observers  are  not  to  be  employed,  the  alterna- 
tive of  exploration  by  electronic  gear  becomes 
exceedingly  attractive.  The  cost  of  un- 
manned lunar  vehicles  Is  on  the  order  of  1 
percent  ot  the  cost  of  the  manned  variety; 
unmanned  vehicles  can  be  smaller  and  need 
not  be  returned.  Most  of  the  interesting 
questions  concerning  the  moon  can  be 
-studied  by  electronic  devices.  These  Include 
Important  puzzles  concerning  selenodesy 
(the  analog  of  geodesy),  topography,  and 
the  particle  size,  chemical  composition,  and 
mineralogy  of  the  lunar  surface.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Internal  constitution  and  sels- 
mlclty  could  also  be  conducted  electron- 
ically. Observations  of  the  sun  and  other 
stars  could  be  made  in  which  a  far  wider 
segment  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum 
could  be  employed  than  is  available  through 
man's  vision.  Unmanned  exploration  could 
provide  the  basis  for  realistic  design  of 
manned  landing  craft,  thus  decreasing  the 
total  costs  and  increasing  the  chances  of 
suooesB.  A  reexamination  of  priorities  Is 
In  order  P  H  A 


often  quickly  followed  by  practical  t4>pllca- 
tlcxis.  A  substantial  fraction  of  today's  oocn- 
merce  is  based  on  discoveries  of  the  last  two 
decades.  It  ts  of  Interest  to  oocni>are  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  competition  In  world  mar- 
kets In  Items  involving  science  and  tech- 
nology. By  this  yardstick  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  third-class  power.  It  is  no  match  for 
Western  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  competing  In  technologi- 
cal areas  requiring  first-class  scientific  com- 
petence. Their  electronics  products  such  as 
traxuBlstor  radios  and  television  sets  are  sell- 
ing for  less  than  ours  on  ovir  own  soil.  To 
a  degree  this  reflects  cheaper  lalx>r,  but  only 
in  part.  The  production  of  transistors  and 
other  aoUd-state  electronic  components  In- 
volves sophisticated  technology.  Even  the 
cheapest  labor  Is  no  subsltute  for  scientific 
ability  in  this  field. 

Western  E^irope  Is  far  stronger  scientifi- 
cally and  technologically  than  the  U3.S.R., 
and  the  Weertem  Europeans  are  rapidly  clos- 
ing in  on  us.  If  present  trends  continue.  It 
will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  before 
they  achieve  supremacy. 

Western  Europeans  have  long  proved  that 
they  are,  Individually  at  least,  as  competent 
scientifically  as  we.  They  have  made  a  re- 
markable recovery  from  the  effects  ot  World 
War  n  and  are  again  In  a  ixieitlon  to  chal- 
lenge us.  In  the  contest  they  have  two 
advantages.  Research  costs  them  about  one- 
fourth  what  it  costs  us,  and  proportionately 
less  of  their  talent  is  occupied  with  military 
and  space  efforts.  Leaders  of  Industrial  re- 
search in  this  country  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  overpowering  competition 
of  Government-financed  programs  for  first- 
class  scientific  talent.  One  research  director 
told  me  recently,  '"We  need  good  people,  but 
my  company  can't  compete  with  projects 
paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Treasury." 

We  have  chosen  to  stake  our  national 
prestige  in  a  propaganda  contest  with  the 
Russians  In  one  of  the  few  major  areas  of 
technology  where  they  have  an  edge  over  us. 
In  the  meantime  we  fail  to  note  that  the 
Western  Europeans  are  getting  ready  to  walk 
away  with  the  trophies  which  really  count. 

P.H  A. 


(Prom  Science,  May  17.  1963] 
Intexnational  CoMPrrmoN  in  Science 

The  Soviety  ability  to  Launch  large  mis- 
siles has  been  misinterpreted  as  Indicating 
superiority  over  the  United  States  in  scien- 
tific matters.  Actually  there  are  few  areas 
of  science  in  which  the  Russians  excel. 
Deq>lte  their  ability  to  place  large  pieces  of 
hardware  In  orbit,  their  contributions  to 
space  research  have  been  meager.  They  have 
nothing  to  match  our  Mariner  II  results,  and 
their  exploration  of  regions  closer  to  the 
earth  has  been  less  intensive  than  ours.  In 
high-energy  nuclear  physics  our  discoveries 
are  unmatched,  as  is  our  progress  in  maser- 
laser  studies  and  in  semiconductors.  In 
most  artaa  of  chemistry  the  Russians  are 
behind  us;  plastics  and  petrochemicals  are 
outstanding  examples.  In  the  exploitation 
of  radioactive  isotopes  much  of  the  Russian 
work  is  mere  repetition  of  our  research.  In 
biochemistry,  biophysics,  and  molecular 
biology  we  are  superior.  The  Russians  have 
achieved  nothing  like  our  progress  In  de- 
ciphering the  genetic  code  or  in  determining 
amino  acid  sequences  in  proteins. 

Innumerable  examples  could  be  given;  we 
compete  on  countless  frontiers  of  science 
which,  in  s\un.  are  vastly  more  Important 
than  space.  On  many  of  these  frontiers, 
such  as  solid-state  physics,  advances  are 
crucial  to  future  economic  and  military 
strength.     Fundamental    research    is     now 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  letter  that  I  have  just  received 
from  a  rancher  and  farmer  of  western 
South  Dakota,  which  is  food  for  thought 
not  only  for  every  Member  of  Congress, 
but  for  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  His  letter  refers  first  to  the 
recent  wheat  referendum  and  to  centra- 
lized government  in  general.  The  letter 
is  as  follows: 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  voted  on  any 
Of  their  referendums.  Heretofore  It  had 
always  seemed  to  me  there  was  not  much 
to  vote  on.  It  had  always  seemed  to  me  the 
only  thing  for  me  to  vote  on  was  to  try  to 
make  a  choice  between  what  might  be 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  But  this  time  It  was 
different.  Even  if  I  would  have  had  the 
information  at  hand  that  would  have  shown 
I  was  going  broke  tomorrow,  the  day  I 
voted,  I  wo\ild  have  still  have  had  to  vote 


no.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  so-called 
farm  organizations;  most  of  them  really  do 
not  represent  the  beet  interests  of  the  farmer. 
They,  too,  have  absc»-bed  much  socialistic 
thought. 

To  me,  farm  programs  are  not  the  answer. 
In  plain  words,  socialism  is  not  the  answer 
to  any  of  our  problems  today,  and  tliat  is 
what  Is  boUs  down  to,  for  no  matter  what 
terms  and  phrases  they  use  to  dress  it  up, 
planned  economy,  planned  management,  or 
whatever  else  they  might  think  up  for  it. 
It  is  still  socialism.  And  this  does  not  apply 
to  agriculture  only.  It  applies  to  all  areas  of 
our  economic  system. 

So  far  we  have  somehow  survived  30  years 
of  planning.  How  much  longer  we  can  sur- 
vive I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  the  tempo 
of  the  pace  Is  quickening  toward  socialism, 
and  It  was  refiected  In  the  terms  of  the 
wheat  referendum.  It  is  also  being  reflected 
in  our  Increasing  soft  attltiide  toward 
communism  Itself.  Amazingly  we  have  many  • 
forces,  even  strong  forces,  and  from  such 
unexpected  places  that  favor  this  attitude, 
and  I  am  thinking  especially  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  They  have  t>een  and  are  be- 
coming more  so,  powerful  political  forces 
not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  all  over 
the  world.  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  National  Coimcll  of  Churches,  Kennedy 
could  never  have  X>een  elected  President  of 
ovir  country.  In  a  measure,  it  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  sltiiatlon  we  face  in  Cuba 
today,  a  really  impossible  situation,  that 
could  have  been  prevented  had  we  not  gone 
soft  on  communism. 

The  world,  including  our  own  country,  is 
being  brainwashed  in  preparation  for  world 
socialism  in  some  form.  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  we  can  do  to  stop  Its  diabolical  ad- 
vance. It  might  help  to  recognize  it  for 
what  it  is,  but  so  far  apparently  It  has  not 
txen  done.  The  Inflationary  measures  that 
go  with  It,  and  upon  which  It  tlirtves  to  give 
the  illusion  of  prosperity,  are  a  force  In 
themselves  that  are  hard  to  ccmabat.  Social- 
ism is  not  noted  for  what  it  can  do  for  a 
people,  but  rather  wtiat  It  does  to  them. 
Generally,  it  Is  not  recognized  for  what  it  Is 
untU  It  Is  too  late.  And  when  It  Is.  we  are 
reminded  of  that  phrase  we  hear  so  much 
in  these  times,  "Too  little  and  too  late." 
Too  little  and  too  late  could  bring  to  an  end 
the  way  of  life  that  we  have  known,  and  It 
could  be  sooner  than  we  think. 

Thirty  years  of  farm  programs,  farm  relief, 
have  only  made  a  bad  situation  worse.  It 
has  set  operators  up  in  farming  wheat  who 
would  have  never  farmed  wheat  if  It  had  not 
been  for  a  farm  program.  It  has  kept  land 
In  wheat  production  that  would  have  been 
taken  out  under  normal  conditions.  It  has 
encouraged  the  growing  of  Inferior  wheat 
that  would  not  have  been  grown,  again  un- 
der ncN-mal  conditions. 

And  worst  of  all,  it  has  made  farmers  think 
they  are  dependent  upon  payments,  regard- 
less of  how  puny.  In  order  to  survive.  For 
some  It  has  already  become  a  way  of  life. 
(We  also  find  this  true  in  our  welfare  pro- 
grams, the  thinking  behind  It  Is  the  same, 
and  we  also  find  It  true  In  collective  think- 
ing.) No  public  enterprise  can  be  consid- 
ered without  first  determining  how  much  can 
be  gotten  from  the  Government.  When  un- 
restricted deficit  spending  begins  there  can  •  ^ 
be  no  end  to  It,  for  there  Is  always  a  new 
imagined  need  for  Government  spending,  and 
when  it  is  made  available,  there  Is  at  once 
an  organized  effort  to  obtain  it.  When  it 
becomes  a  way  of  life  we  have  already  gone 
too  far  down  the  road  to  socialism. 

It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  finality  of 
the  "no"  vote,  but  In  the  States  that  actually 
produce  the  wheat,  the  good  wheat,  the 
vote  was  not  so  final.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  just  how  many  voted  yes  and 
were  thinking  no.  Personally,  I  know  of 
many  who  voted  under  those  circumstances. 
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I  doubt  \t  there  were  many  who  voted  no  and 
were  thinking  yee.  Where  we  go  from  here 
depends  entirely  upon  the  Interpretation 
that  U  given  the  no  vote.  My  vote  has  little 
to  do  with  the  price  of  wheat.  I  was  voting 
agalnat  more  regimentation,  more  soclallam. 
I  had  no  alternative.  The  Issue  as  I  saw  It 
was  not  the  price  of  wheat,  but  In  way  of 
1U«. 


Obitoary    Notice    of    Martin    Stenehjem, 
LoDftime  GOP  Political  Fifnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   MOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THB  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  major  reasons  the 
United  States  of  America  became  the 
great  Nation  it  is.  is  the  quality  of  its 
people.  From  the  beginning  this  Nation 
benefited  from  the  migration  to  this 
country  of  some  of  the  finest  people  from 
all  over  the  world. 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  youngest 
States  of  our  Union— li-it*  pioneers  only 
having  settled  there  75  to  80  years  ago. 
North  Dakota  is  moat  proud  of  these 
pioneer  settlers.  Theirs  was  a  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  North  Dakota. 

Among  the  finest  pioneer  settlers  of 
our  State  is  the  Martin  Stenehjem  fam- 
ily— a  large  family,  a  proud  family,  and 
a  good  family.  Martin  Stenehjem.  the 
head  of  this  family,  passed  away  just  a 
few  days  ago.  We  in  North  Dakota  sa- 
lute him  for  all  of  his  many,  many  con- 
tributions to  his  local  community,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation.  Martin  and  his 
good  wife.  Emma,  exemplified  all  that 
was  good  in  these  pioneer  families. 
They  are  always  active  and  most  influen- 
tial in  their  church  and  community  life. 
For  many  years  both  took  a  very  active 
and  most  influential  part  in  the  Non- 
partisan League,  until  it  afBliated  with 
the  Democrat  Party.  They  remained 
Republicans  and  continued  their  influ- 
ence in  the  party.  They  were  always 
among  my  best  and  most-appreciated 
friends. 

Martin  Stenehjem's  passing  was  a  tre- 
mendous loss  to  North  Dakota  and  to  me 
personally.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Stenehjem  and  all  of  the 
Stenehjem  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
appropriate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  Martin  Stenehjem's  obituary, 
which  appeared  in  the  Minot  Daily  News. 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
ary notice  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Maktin   Stxnehjkjk,  Longtimb   OOP  Polit- 
ical FiGXTBX,  Dies 

Martin  8.  Stenehjem,  77,  long  active  in 
North  E>akota  politics  and  widely  known  for 
many  other  public  service  activities,  died 
Friday  at  his  home  In  Minot.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  pioneer  American  family  that 
had  immigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
Norway  In  1849. 


He  and  Mrs.  Stenehjem,  equally  weU 
known  In  political  circles  In  North  I>akota. 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
last  January.  The  family  residence  for  many 
yeein  has  been  at  116  Ninth  Avenue  NW. 

The  funeral  for  Mr.  Stenehjem  will  be  at 
a  p.m.  Tuesday  In  First  Lutheran  Church  at 
Minot.  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  B.  Klldahl  officiating. 
Burial  win  be  in  RosehlU  Cemetery. 

Six  nephews  will  serve  as  pallbearers.  Ove 
Stenehjem  of  Anamoose.  Andy  of  Amegard. 
Phillip  and  Oilman,  both  of  Wllllston.  and 
Leland  and  Vincent  Stenehjem,  both  of 
Watford  City.  Thomas  Funeral  Home  of 
Minot  has  charge  of  arrangements. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  funeral  home,  be- 
ginning this  evening.  There  will  be  revlewal 
at  the  church  before  the  service  Tuesday. 
A  lifelong  member  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty and  alined  with  the  Nonpartisan  League 
when  It  was  affiliated  with  the  GOP.  Mr. 
Stenehjem  was  endorsed  In  1960  by  the 
league  as  a  candidate  for  US.  Congress.  He 
was  defeated  In  his  bid  for  nomination  but 
he  continued  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  Re- 
publican politics. 

In  1956.  he  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  for  Elsenhower  Committee  In  North 
Dakota,  and  later  that  year  attended  the 
National  Republican  Convention  In  San 
Francisco  as  an  official  delegate. 

Mr.  Stenehjem  was  one  of  11  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  A,  A.  Stenehjem.  Four  hun- 
dred to  Ave  hundred  descendants  of  the  first 
Stenehjems  In  America  staged  a  giant  re- 
xinlon  at  Detroit  Lakes.  Minn..  In  1949.  Mar- 
tin Stenehjem  was  banquet  toastmaster  at 
that  reunion. 

All  11  children  once  lived  at  Arnegard 
where  they  filed  on  land  opened  up  to  home- 
steading,  beginning  In  1905.  Before  settling 
In  Arnegard,  Mr.  Stenehjem  completed  his 
formal  education  at  Mayvllle  State  (Teach- 
ers) College.  Born  October  17,  1885.  In 
Spring  Grove.  Minn.,  he  came  to  Mayvllle  In 
1901. 

He  remained  at  Arnegard  for  30  years, 
but  when  the  hard,  dray  days  of  the  1930's 
hit  North  Dakota,  he  took  a  position  as  field 
representative  with  the  land  department  of 
the  Bank  of  North  Dakota  and  moved  his 
family  and  six  children  to  Bottineau.  In 
1936.   the  family  came  to  Minot. 

In  his  capacity  as  field  representative. 
Martin  Stenehjem  worked  hard  to  persuade 
the  people  to  stay  on  their  farms.  So  suc- 
cessful was  he  that  he  was  retained  on  the 
Job  until  1941,  when  he  resigned  the  post 
to  devote  full  time  to  his  farming  opera- 
tions and  selling  native  and  southern  grow- 
ers on  the  virtues  of  certified  Seed  potatoes. 
His  success  as  a  potatogrower  was  widely 
known.  He  said  once.  "The  rains  came  and 
farm  prices  started  back  up  again.  I  can't 
claim  credit  for  a  change  in  the  weather." 

In  1949.  the  Stenehjem  potato  warehouse, 
a  large,  modern  concrete  structure  east  of 
Mohall.  was  a  casualty  of  heavy  rains.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  $10,000.  The  struc- 
ture was  replaced  with  a  new  warehouse. 

Martin  Stenehjem's  Interest  In  farming 
and  farm  products  extended  Into  other  areas 
of  agriculture. 

He  sold  the  first  combine  bought  In  North 
Dakota  In  1926.  He  was  the  first  North 
Dakotan  to  terrace  his  farm  to  save  mois- 
ture. In  1928.  He  had  learned  the  practice 
on  his  trips  south  during  the  winter  months 
to  sell  disease-resistant  seed  potatoes. 

And  he  was  first  with  a  group  which  In 
the  early  19aO's  persuaded  a  doubtful  legisla- 
ture to  set  up  the  State  seed  department. 

Mr.  Stenehjem  was  an  active  member  ot 
the  First  Luther&n  Church  In  Minot  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lutiier&n  Home  for  the  Aged.  He  also  was 
a  member  o<  the  Masons  and  the  Shrine,  the 
Elks  Lodge,  and  was  a  former  member  of 
Rotary  Club  in  Minot. 

He  and  Mrs.  Stenehjem.  the  former  Emma 
BJomstad.    were   married  Jan.    23,    1913,    in 


Grand  Porks.  The  couple  had  six  chUdren. 
Martin  Jr.,  of  WiUlston;  Mrs.  Patrick  (Owen) 
Bond.  Martinsville.  N.  J.;  Jilrs.  Lee  (Dorothy) 
Wise  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Dr.  Jerome  of 
Redlands.  Calif.;  Mrs.  R.  W.  (Geraldlne) 
Wheeler  of  Bismarck,  and  Gerald  of  Wllllston. 
Mr.  Stenehjem  also  U  survived  by  five 
brothers.  Edwin  of  Winona.  Minn.;  Thomas 
and  Gerhard  of  Wllllston;  Odin  of  Watford 
City;  and  Styrk  of  Caledonia.  Minn.;  two  sis- 
ters. Mrs.  Chris  Knatterud  of  Winona  and 
Mrs.  Dora  Chrlstenson  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,   and   25  grandchildren. 


The  United  States  Should  Be  Doing  More 
To  Insure  Peace  in  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  increas- 
ing numebrs  of  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
which  is  surrounded  by  hostile  neigh- 
bors. I  believe  the  U.S.  Government 
should  be  taking  a  more  active  role  in 
promoting  p>eace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
assuring  the  sovereignty  of  Israel. 

Most  recently  I  heard  from  Mr.  Al- 
bert Ldss.  executive  director  of  Brith 
Sholom.  He  sent  me  a  statement  adopt- 
ed on  behalf  of  that  organization's  na- 
tional tx)ard  of  governors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Liss' 
letter  and  the  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BUTH  Sholom, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  June  4,  1963. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  The  membership  of  Brith 
Sholom,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  great  fraternal 
and  service  organizations.  Is  greatly  disturbed 
about  conditions  In  the  Middle  East.  Their 
concern  is  forthrightly  expressed  In  a  state- 
ment adopted  on  their  behalf  by  our  orga- 
nizations national  board  of  governors  meet- 
ing at  the  Adelphla  Hotel  In  Philadelphia  on 
May  23.  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  Information. 

Knowing  of  your  consistent  advocacy  of 
strong  measures  to  Insure  peace  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  to  protect  our  Nation's  Inter- 
ests, which  can  only  be  equated  with  social 
Justice  and  the  right  of  each  sovereign  state 
to  security  and  protection  from  aggression, 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
grateful  thanks. 

If  It  would  assist  our  efforts,  may  we  im- 
pose  upon    your   good    offices    to   insert   our 
statement  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Again,  expressing  our  deep  appreciation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  Liss. 
Executive  Director.  . 

Statement  on  Middle  Bast  Crisis,  Adopted 
BT  National  Board  or  Governors.  Brtth 
Sholom 

'Elimination  of  Israel,  long  advocated  by 
the  Arab  nations  and  now  confirmed  as  their 
basic  policy  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Arab 
Federation  now  In  the  process  of  formation, 
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poses  a  danger  that  requires  Immediate  and 
resolute  attention. 

The  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Egyptian 
dictator  who  mistakenly  view  him  as  a  re- 
former can  no  longer  Ignore  the  war  arsenal 
he  Is  amassing  that  can  transform  his  threat 
Into  an  Armageddon  for  the  Middle  East. 

Confident  that  her  mounting  accumula- 
tion of  Russian  bombers,  tanks  and  sub- 
marines and  her  newly  acquired  ground-to- 
ground  missiles,  designed  by  German  scien- 
tists, can  win  an  easy  lightning  victory  for 
his  nation.  Nasser  may  be  tempted  to  un- 
leash another  war  against  Israel. 

Outnumbered,  vulnerable  to  lethal  attack 
from  the  skies  because  of  her  small  size, 
surrounded  by  hostile  neighbors  bent  on  its 
destruction,  and  without  assurances  from 
her  friends  that  her  security  will  be  pro- 
tected, Israel  may  feel  Impelled  to  take  pre- 
ventive action  similar  to  the  Slnal  cam- 
paign. 

To  reverse  the  tide  toward  war  In  the 
Middle  East  the  United  States  Independently 
and  In  concert  with  other  nations  seeking 
peace  must  bring  its  enormous  political, 
economic  and  moral  power  to  bear  upon  the 
Arab  nations  to  renounce  their  belligerency 
and  to  meet  face  to  face  with  representatives 
of  Israel  to  work  out  a  peaceful  solution  to 
their  differences. 

Our  Government  should  attempt  to  work 
out  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
control  of  armaments  in  the  area  as  a  model 
program  for  general  disarmament.  Such  an 
experience  can  only  enrich  the  nations  In 
the  world  In  their  search  for  permanent 
peace. 

Should  the  Arab  nations  reject  our  coun- 
sel of  sanity  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  U.S.  Government  and  her  allies  are  pre- 
pared to  provide  Israel  with  the  military 
power  required  to  equalize  her  position  vls- 
a-vls  the  Arab  nations.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  people  of  Israel  who  have  demonstrated 
indomitable  will  and  tenacity  be  given  the 
means  to  defend  themselves.  Otherwise  the 
speed  of  modern  warfare  may  confront  the 
world  with  a  fait  accompli  before  aid  can  be 
furnished  Israel  In  the  event  of  attfick. 

Our  Government  should  also  advise  the 
German  Government  whose  prosperity  was 
made  possible  by  our  generous  aid  and  who 
now  counts  heavily  upon  our  Government  for 
defense,  that  we  look  with  disfavor  upon 
the  work  of  German  citizens  engaged  by 
the  Egyptians  In  the  development  of  ultra 
new  weapons  of  destruction,  aimed  at  com- 
pleting the  Nazi  mission  of  extermination  of 
the  people  of  Israel. 

In  the  United  Nations,  steps  should  Im- 
mediately be  taken  to  declare  the  Arab  policy 
of  belligerency  against  Israel  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  UJ^.  Charter. 

We  must  announce  to  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  that  upon  completion  of  a 
peace  settlement,  we  are  prepared  with  other 
nations  to  embark  on  a  vast  redevelopment 
scheme  to  aid  them  in  rising  from  their 
poverty. 

Nasser  and  his  cohorts  mvist  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  use  the  cold  war  as  a 
weapon  to  blackmail  us  Into  \inllmlted  aid. 
We  must  demand  as  our  quid  pro  quo  an 
understanding  that  Nasser  will  pursue  peace. 


An  Unnecessary  Ezpenditare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  an  edito- 


rial from  the  Evening  Independent  of 
Massilion,  Ohio,  which  contsdns  a  sug- 
gestion for  our  colleagues  who  are  wres- 
tling now  with  Defense  Department 
appropriation  hearings: 

An  Unnecessary  Expenditure 

This  newspaper  has  always  been  an  out- 
spoken critic  of  the  continual  soaring  cost 
of  operating  the  Federal  Government,  the 
excessive  tax  burden  Americans  now  shoul- 
der and  the  steadily  Increasing  national  debt 
and  has  strongly  advocated  a  reduction  In 
wasteful  spending,  reduction  of  bureaucratic 
domination  and  less  Government  control 
over  the  lives  of  supposedly  free  Americans. 

And  there  will  be  no  change  in  this  news- 
paper's attitude  as  long  as  billions  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  are  tossed  down  rat 
roles  all  over  the  world  In  the  guise  of  for- 
eign aid  and  thousands  upon  thousands  are 
being  added  to  the  public  payroll  to  staff 
needless  and  wasteful  Government  opera- 
tions. 

The  cry  for  less  spending  and  more  effi- 
cient Government  is  heard  In  all  corners  of 
the  land  but  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
doing  little  about  It.  The  emphasis  Is  upon 
more  and  more  spending,  even  though  there 
are  some  Members  of  Congress  who  would 
like  to  slash  spending  but  they  are  In  the 
minority. 

All  of  the  above  was  Inspired  by  some- 
thing the  mailman  delivered  to  our  desk  a 
few  days  ago. 

Inside  the  package  was  a  news  release  from 
the  public  Information  office  of  Headquar- 
ters, Commander-in-Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

And  what  a  news  release  It  was. 

First  to  attract  oiir  attention  was  a  short 
news  Item  about  a  MasslUon  boy  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  amphibloiis  assault  landing 
ship  U.S.S.  Valley  Forge  which  has  Just 
completed  a  3-week  training  exercise  with 
elements  of  the  Ist  Marine  Brigade  and  Ma- 
rine Air  Group  12  and  was  steaming  for 
Pearl  Harbor  and.  as  the  public  relations 
officer  put  It.  "and  some  well  earned  liberty 
for  all  hands." 

Now  we  were  glad  to  receive  the  news  item 
about  the  local  boy  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
crew.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  such 
Items  about  local  and  area  men  and  women 
serving  their  country. 

Now  had  the  public  relations  office  turned 
his  attention  to  some  other  duties  after  the 
local  item  all  would  have  been  well. 

But  he  didn't. 

Taking  a  closer  look  at  the  package  we 
extracted  this  additional  stuff:  Five  well 
developed  glossy  CVi-  by  41/2 -Inch  prints  of 
the  Valley  Forge  in  various  formations  during 
Its  Pacific  test  and  two  stories,  covering  3 
pages  teach,  double  spaced,  giving  In  detail 
all  the  Dice  things  the  captain  had  to  say 
about  his  ship  and  the  members  of  the 
crew. 

Now  to  our  way  of  thinking  the  glossy 
photos,  which  really  do  cost  money  as  all 
photo  fans  will  acknowledge,  and  the  stories 
about  the  Valley  Forge  were  an  unnecesasry 
and  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  funds — 
taxpayers'  money. 

We  presume  that  newspapers  In  every  city 
In  the  United  States  of  America  which  had 
residents  as  members  of  the  Valley  Forge 
crew  received  the  same  amount  of  material 
which  came  to  this  newspaper. 

Why  was  such  a  voluminous  and  expensive 
report  on  the  recent  training  maneuvers  of 
the  Valley  Forge  necessary  right  now?  We  all 
presume  that  all  branches  of  our  military 
department  are  at  all  times  engaged  In  build- 
ing adequate  defense  for  this  Nation. 

Had  the  Valley  Forge  Information  officer 
restrained  himself  to  just  sending  us  the 
news  Item  about  the  local  member  of  the 
crew,  he  might  have  saved  enough  money  to 
make  a  substantial  downpayment  on  a  new 
warship. 


But  had  that  been  the  case  what  would 
the  public  Information  officer  have  done  with 
his  spare  time? 


Masonic  Award  to  Senator  Byrd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  May  27,  the  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  in  Virginia  held  a  meeting. 
On  that  occasion  the  grand  master  pre- 
sented to  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI 
the  Grand  Master's  Award.  At  that 
time  the  Senator  from  Virginia  made  a 
speech  accepting  the  award.  He  was 
presented  to  the  grand  lodge  by  Grand 
Master  Charles  B.  Gilley.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  presentation 
speech  by  the  grand  master.  Mr.  Gilley. 
and  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Grand  Master  Charles  B.  Gillet. 
May  27,  1963,  Grand  Master's  Award  Din- 
ner, Statler  Hotel 

My  brethren,  this  evening  Is  an  example 
of  public  devotion  of  masonry  in  action: 
your  very  presence  here  and  at  all  other 
Masonic  gatherings  solidifies  the  fabric  that 
makes  our  fraternity  a  strong  and  useful 
segment  of  this  great  society.  Yes,  all  that 
we  possess  Is  but  a  token  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  bequeath  us. 

The  most  Important  heritage  for  us  to 
remember  Is  the  many  struggles  and  sacri- 
fices they  encountered  while  molding  this 
great  Government  and  coimtry  which  we  all 
love  and  pledge  our  lives  to  protect  and  up- 
grade. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  remarked 
during  World  War  II,  "So  much  to  do  and 
so  little  time  to  do  It."  and  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son stated,  "The  largest  room  In  the  world 
Is  room  for  Improvement."  No  words  could 
be  more  applicable  to  our  present  time. 
Dont  break  the  ties  that  bind  us  together; 
no,  don't  even  bend  them  because  behind 
every  weak  or  pessimistic  American  is  a 
sneakthief  trying  to  damage  or  sink  the 
ship  of  American  freedom  and  our  religous 
way  of  life. 

Thank  God  for  freedom  and  the  many 
who  are  doing  their  part  to  ward  off  the 
offenders. 

This  evening  we  are  honored  to  have 
among  us  many  outstanding  Americans  and 
Masons  who  have  answered  the  call  but 
we  are  particularly  proud  to  pay  trlbtue  to 
one  who  has  displayed  his  love,  devotion, 
and  leadersiiip  to  his  community.  State,  and 
his  country.  A  man  we  are  proud  to  call 
brother,  with  family  ties  which  are  deep 
rooted  and  a  strong  supporter  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Honorable  Brother  Harrt  Flood  Btrd,  as 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  I>lstrlct  of 
Columbia,  it  Is  with  pride  and  honor  that 
I  have  the  pleasure  In  presenting  this  plaque 
to  such  a  distinguished  Mason  who  has 
plowed  his  way  Into  the  hearts  of  every 
American  by  serving  them  in  the  liigh  of- 
fice which  you  occupy.  Tou  are  the  ideal 
and  personification  of  an  American  statee- 
man. 
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ADDBXS8    BT    SXNATOK    BTSO    OW    VUtOIMIA 

I  am  greatly  honored  and  deeply  touched 
by  the  award  bestowed  upon  me  thl«  evening 
by  my  brother*  of  the  Maaonlc  fraternity 
and  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  grand 
master.  I  accept  the  grand  master's  award 
with  humility  and  rededlcatlon  to  the  One 
teachings  of  Freemasonry. 

Masonry  has  been  good  to  me  In  so  many 
ways.  It  has  been  good  to  me  In  tangible 
ways  such  as  this  occasion  and  this  award — 
both  of  which  I  shall  cherish  forever,  as 
I  do  the  33d  degree  conferred  upon  me  In 
1939  by  the  Supreme  Council.  Scottish  Rite. 
And  beyond  this.  Masonry  has  been  good 
to  me  In  the  Intangible  ways  that  we  here 
know  from  Its  insplraUon  for  exemplary 
character,  good  works,  good  deeds,  and  good 
will — and  In  general,  all  of  the  Masonic 
force  for  good  In  human  society.  It  gives 
us  a  clear  conception  of  our  duty  to  God  and 
man.  It  helps  us  to  develop  o\ir  spiritual 
faculties,  and  broaden  ovir  llvee  In  fellowship 
and  service — always  with  respect  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  brothers.  It  challenges  us 
to  strive  for  the  nobler  objectives  In  life. 
Its  purpose  is  development  of  character  and 
culture  through  fellowship  and  mutual  help- 
fulness for  all  who  will  heed  Its  teachings. 
It  la  chArltable,  benevolent,  educational,  and 
religious,  and  It  encourages  free  association 
of  men  together  for  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives.  It  Is  a  fellowship  philosophy  that 
translates  Its  principles  Into  terms  of  dally 
living. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  known  many  people 
In  many  walks  of  life,  and  In  many  places. 
And  It  has  been  my  observation  that  Masons 
Invariably  are  men  of  good  will  who  merit 
both  respect  and  confidence.  It  Is  the  great- 
est organization  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 

During  my  30  years  In  Congress  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  beconie  acquainted 
with  a  great  many  of  Its  Members,  In  both 
Houses;  and  It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  the 
presence  of  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
In  this  great  audience  tonight. 

It  Is  understandable,  of  course,  that  my 
closest  associations  In  Congress  have  been 
with  Members  of  the  Senate;  and  I  think 
It  Is  appropriate  to  say  to  my  brothers  here, 
that  I  have  never  known  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  commit  a  dishonorable  act. 
This  Is  In  the  character  of  Masonry 
which — In  Its  worldwide  fraternity  down 
through  the  centuries — has  embraced  mil- 
lions of  men  who  In  their  Individual  capaci- 
ties— great  and  small — have  contributed  so 
much  to  advancement  of  oiu-  civilization  and 
society. 

Being  from  Virginia,  passing  the  national 
memorial  In  Alexandria  so  frequently,  and 
working  In  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
George  Washington  somehow  always  sym- 
bolizes MasorLry  In  the  United  States  to  me; 
and  I  think  Washington  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  who  ever  lived. 

Moving  through  the  Capitol,  and  under  Its 
great  dome,  I  find  myself  frequently  paus- 
ing— mentally  at  least — In  the  reccrtlectlon 
that  Washington,  In  the  company  of  his 
Masonic  brothers  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, laid  the  cornerstone  plate  for  the  Cap- 
itol on  September  18.  1793. 

And  Washington  was  not  the  only  Amer- 
ican President  who  has  been  active  In 
Masonry.  Others  were  Monroe.  Jackson. 
Polk.  Buchanan.  Johnson,  Garfield,  McKlnley, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Harding,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman,  and 
I  suspect  many  of  you  have  had  the  same 
privilege  during  the  past  30  years  or  so. 

President  Roosevelt  and  I  took  the  oath  of 
ofltloe,  here  in  Washington,  on  the  same 
snowy  day  In  March  1933;  and.  as  many  of 
you  will  recall,  the  great  depression  was  more 
turbulent  than  the  weather. 
Before  his  election  as  President,  I  had  a 


very  cordial  friendship  with  him.  We  were 
Governors  at  the  same  time.  I  visited  Albany 
and  he  visited  Richmond.  He  and  my 
brother  Dick  were  Intimate  friends  and  re- 
mained so  throughout  their  lives.  They  had 
served  in  the  Navy  together. 

I  had  been  enthusiastically  for. the  1932 
National  Democratic  platform  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  our  system  of  government 
and  bringing  us  out  of  the  depression.  That 
platform  said: 

"We  believe  that  a  party  platform  Is  a 
covenant  with  the  people  to  be  faithfully 
kept  by  the  parly  when  entrusted  with  pow- 
er, and  the  p>eople  are  entitled  to  know  In 
plain  words  the  terms  of  the  contract  to 
which  they  are  asked  to  subscribe."  And 
some  of  the  plain  words  In  that  platform 
said: 

"We  advocate  an  immediate  and  drastic 
reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  offices, 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  and 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  accomplish  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  25  percent  In  the 
cost  of  Government." 

There  we  old  New  Dealers  still  stand:  ad- 
mittedly there  is  not  much  left  to  stand  on; 
but  then  there  are  not  many  of  us  left  stand- 
ing. Just  let  me  quote  another  passage 
from  that  1933  platform: 

"We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  bal- 
anced and  sound  currency  to  be  preserved 
at  all  hazards."  And  to  conclude  these  1933 
platform  quotes,  It  said  we  stood  for: 

"The  removal  of  Government  from  all 
fields  of  private  enterprise  except  where  nec- 
essary to  develop  public  works  and  national 
resources  In  the  conunon  interest." 

With  that  platform,  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion at  the  1933  convention  gave  me  the  p>rlv- 
Uege  of  casting  its  vote  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  promise  that  he  would  cut 
Federal  expenditures  by  25  percent  when  he 
took  office. 

In  his  campaign  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  Pres- 
ident Hoover  a  spendthrift.  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  then  t4.0  billion.  My  first 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  for  a  Roosevelt  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
U.3.  Government." 

It  provided  for  a  15-percent  cut  In  all  ap- 
propriations. Including  veterans  pensions. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  promised  a  25-percent  cut, 
and  as  campaign  pledges  go,  I  thought  a  15- 
percent  cut  was  pretty  fair  performance. 

The  President  kept  his  campaign  pledge 
for  economy  for  6  months,  and  then  suddenly 
he  abandoned  his  platform,  and  the  Nation 
was  started  on  an  orgy  of  deficit  spending 
which  has  lasted  until  this  day.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt changed,  but  I  did  not. 

I  well  recall  an  Incident  when  he  called  me 
to  the  White  House.  He  greeted  me  cor- 
dially. He  said.  "Hajuit.  your  mother  and 
my  mother  are  two  of  the  grandest  persons 
who  ever  lived.  We  should  have  a  reunion 
of  the  Byrda  and  the  Roosevelts." 

I  replied,  saying,  "Mr.  President,  my  moth- 
er and  the  Byrds  would  be  delighted  to 
attend  whenever  you  name  the  day."  Then 
he  came  to  the  business  at  hand. 

I  had  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  President  said:  "Haut.  here 
Is  a  little  bin  I  would  like  for  you  to  intro- 
duce in  the  Senate." 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  look 
it  over,  and  if  I  can  sponsor  it,  I  certainly 
will."  He  looked  me  right  in  the  eyes  and 
said,  "Harht,  take  it  or  leave  it." 

And  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  on  that  bests, 
I  win  have  to  leave  it; "  and  he  took  the  bill 
back,  I  heard  nothing  more  about  the  re- 
union. 

The  bill  was  Introduced  by  someone  else. 
It  would  have  given  him  the  power  to  con- 
trol— among  other  departments — such  quasi- 
Judicial  agendes  as  the  Interstate  Cooomerce 
Commission.    ^ 


The  President  could  have  fixed  freight 
rates,  passenger  rates,  etc.  But  the  bill,  as 
he  proposed  it.  was  defeated. 

My  first  serious  break  with  Roosevelt  came 
when  he  proposed  to  pa^k  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  then  had  a  Court  that  knew  the 
law  and  stuck  to  it;  and  the  laws  he  advo- 
cated had  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
He  wanted  a  Court  which  would  give  him  his 
laws. 

After  I  opposed  his  Court-packing  pro- 
posal, he  took  away  from  me  appointments 
usually  given  a  Senator  in  the  same  party, 
and  announced  that  Gov.  (brother)  Jim 
Price  of  Virginia  would  distribute  this  Fed- 
eral patronage.  Jim  Price,  let  me  say,  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  Masons  of  Virginia. 

But  this  did  not  hurt  me.  There  were  not 
as  many  Jobs  as  there  were  unemployed. 
When  applications  were  made  to  me.  I  sim- 
ply referred  them  to  the  Governor,  as  the 
President  had  Indicated. 

Pretty  soon  so  many  people  were  calling  on 
poor  old  Jim  down  at  Richmond,  he  built  a 
tunnel  from  the  Governor's  Mansion  to  the 
capltol  to  avoid  the  Job  hunters.  The  Pres- 
ident urged  him  to  oppose  me  in  the  next 
election,  but  he  did  not  do  It. 

When  President  Roosevelt  ran  for  his 
fourth  term,  to  which  I  was  opposed,  the 
wheels  of  fortune  had  made  me  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee;  and  by  long 
custom  the  Rules  Committee  chairman  was 
chairman  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

As  chairman  of  the  ceremonies.  I  Inquired 
as  to  the  customary  appropriation  for  de- 
fraying Inauguration  expenses  In  adequate 
fashion.  I  was  told  It  was  $25,000  for  the 
stands  and  other  expenses,  and  I  promptly 
requested  this  amount. 

President  Roosevelt  then  announced  that 
he  would  have  the  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House,  and  show  the  economy-minded  Btrd 
how  to  save  this  $35,000.     And  this  was  done. 

I  immediately  canceled  the  plans  at  the 
Capitol,  and  withdrew  the  925.000  appropria- 
tion request,  except  for  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  Invitations. 

When  the  Inauguration  was  over,  the 
White  House  called  and  asked  me  to  sign  a 
voucher  to  pay  for  a  chicken  a  la  king  lunch- 
eon. I  told  them  to  tell  the  President  that, 
in  accordance  with  his  statement,  I  had  can- 
celed the  appropriation. 

The  invitations  to  the  inauguration  carried 
my  signatxu'e  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
And  from  some  source  that  I  cannot  identify, 
an  invitation  was  sent  to  Harry  Bridges  who 
then  was  under  suspicion  of  being  a  Commu- 
nist. 

A  San  Francisco  newspaper  got  hold  ot 
this  Invitation  and  published  It  with  the 
notation  that  It  had  always  thought  well  of 
me,  but  now  that  I  had  Invited  Bridges  to 
the  inauguration,  it  had  changed  its  mind. 
Roosevelt  made  a  great  war  leader  and  on 
this  I  think  we  can  all  agree. 

President  Truman  and  I  were  deskmntes 
for  5  years.  We  were  very  cordial  friends, 
and  I  had  and  still  have  a  high  respect  and 
personal  affection  for  him. 

But  we  disagreed  when  he  moved  to  take 
over  the  United  States  Steel  Co.,  which  was 
being  struck,  and  said  he  would  not  only  fix 
the  wages  but  also  the  dividends,  and  would 
take  full  charge  of  the  operations  of  the 
company. 

Judge  Dave  Pine,  a  Federal  District  Judge, 
here  In  Washington,  knew  and  understood 
the  Constitution  and  declared  this  action  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

After  I  opposed  President  Truman  In  this 
action,  he  said  there  were  too  many  Byrds 
in  the  Senate.  This  too  helped  me  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  never  held  it  against  the  Presi- 
dent too  much. 

I  disagreed  with  President  Truman  again 
when  he  dismissed  Genearl  Mac  Arthur. 
But  on  the  other  hand  I  will  say  that  he 
was  always  frank  and  aboveboard  in  every- 
thing he  did.    He  had  great  courage. 
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I  still  have  a  cordial  regard  for  him.  Re- 
cently I  received  a  nice  letter  from  him. 
He  started  out  by  saying  "Dear  Harry."  and 
I  replied  "Deary  Harry"  to  him. 

I  also  had  cordial  relations  with  General 
Eisenhower.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  came  in  contact  with 
him  before  he  was  President.  I  have  greet 
respect  for  him.  He  was  one  of  our  out- 
standing military  leaders  of  all  time. 

I  shall  never  forget  meeting  with  him  In 
E^irope,  In  May  1945,  10  days  after  peace 
was  declared  with  Germany.  I  was  one  of 
a  delegation  of  Senators,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Russell,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

We  had  a  3-hour  conference  with  General 
Elsenhower  In  Frankfurt,  Germany.  I  was 
then  deeply  Impressed  with  his  sincerity  and 
his  desire  for  world  peace. 

President  Elsenhower  and  I  agreed  on  some 
things  and  disagreed  on  others.  I  was  op- 
posed to  sending  troops  to  Little  Rock. 

I  deeply  regretted  the  fact  that  the  largest 
peacetime  deficit  In  history  to  date  occurred 
during  his  administration — in  195&-59.  I 
think  It  could  have  been  avoided;  but  It  may 
be  that  he  will  not  enjoy  this  dubious  dis- 
tinction much  longer. 

The  withdrawal  of  our  gold  reserves  follow- 
ing that  deficit  was  significant  of  the  effect 
that  deficit  spending  in  this  country  has  on 
the  confidence  of  other  nations  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  dollar. 

It  was  my  privilege  also  to  have  very  cor- 
dial relations  with  President  Kennedy  during 
the  years  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
His  father  and  I  were  friends  too.  We  still 
are.  And  I  hope  the  President,  notwith- 
standing our  differences,  has  the  same  cor- 
dial regards  for  me  that  I  have  for  him. 

I  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  I  have  supported  his  pro- 
posals whenever  I  could;  and  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  on  all  measures  which  I  think  are 
wise  and  in  the  country's  best  Interest. 

President  Kennedy  has  a  remarkably  at- 
tractive personality,  and  he  has  ability.  Late 
last  spring  I  was  called  to  the  White  House 
for  a  conference  of  nearly  an  hour  In  an 
effort  to  resolve  differences  on  the  omnibus 
tax  bill. 

When  I  left,  the  President  accompanied  me 
out  to  the  anteroom,  and  with  a  grin  he  said 
"Senator  Byrd  and  I  have  agreed  on  every- 
thing." The  facts  were  that  he  had  not 
changed  me.  and  I  had  not  changed  him.  As 
our  service  together  continues,  I  hope  our  re- 
lations will  be  cordial. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  you  these 
anecdotes,  because  I  think  Masons  appreciate 
the  ability  of  people  to  differ  sharply  on 
issues  without  sacrifice  of  the  amenities  of 
civilized  discourse,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
mutual  respect  and  courtesy. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  experiences  which 
are  conunon  to  Masonry  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  my  great 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  both;  and  for  it 
I  am  Indebted  to  you  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

No  one  could  be  more  pleased  than  I  have 
been  with  this  meeting  of  brothers  of 
Masonry — all  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friends.  I  thank  you  sincerely  and  very 
deeply. 


New  Bedford's  "Moby  Dick"  Trail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  appeared  in  Sunday's  New 
York    Times    regarding    New    Bedford, 


Mass.,  the  former  whaling  capital  of  the 
world,  which  I  think  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues. 

As  Boston  has  its  "Heritage  Trail," 
pointing  out  the  spots  of  national  and 
historical  interest  in  the  area,  so  New 
Bedford  now  has  its  "Moby  Dick  Trail," 
telling  the  story  of  whaling  in  New  Eng- 
land. Visitors  to  New  Bedford  will  be 
fascinated  with  the  historic  past  of  the 
fabulous  whaling  industry  as  it  unfolds 
before  them  on  their  walk  from  Kelley's 
Boatyard  to  the  Whaleman's  Chapel  and 
the  Bourne  Whaling  Museum  on  Johnny 
Cake  Hill.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
On    New    Bedford  s     -Moby    Dick"    Trail — 

Former    Whaling   Capital   of   the    World 

Pecs  Its  Totms  on  Melville  Tale 
(By  Arthur  Davenport) 

New  Bedford.  Mass. — This  prosperous  and 
bustling  city  was  once  the  whaling  capital 
of  the  world,  and  the  residents  still  take 
real  pleasure  in  recounting  the  glories  of  the 
past.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  of  the  affinity 
their  present  economy  has  with  the  whale 
oil  business,  or  because  so  much  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  daring  whaleboat  era  is  associated 
with  heroism  and  tragedy. 

A  fascinating  picture  of  this  historic  past 
is  presented  to  the  visitor  In  the  form  of  a 
take-lt-yourself  tour  that  Is  called,  quite 
appropriately,  the  Moby  Dick  Trail.  The 
visitor  catches  on  quickly  that  New  Bedford 
was  the  home  port  for  Herman  Melville  and 
that  it  gave  to  him  much  of  the  background 
material  for  his  Internationally  known  whal- 
ing tale,  "Moby  Dick.  " 

BUILDINGS  ACTUALLY  EXISTED 

It  was  at  Kelley's  Boatyard  that  the  whal- 
ing ship  Acxishnet,  on  which  Melville  shipped, 
was  fitted  out  for  the  trip  that  provided  the 
Moby  Dick  story.  Merrill's  Wharf,  the  Count- 
ing House,  the  Sail  Loft,  and  the  Candle- 
works,  which  are  all  so  much  a  part  of  the 
classic  story,  actually  existed  In  New  Bed- 
ford's whaling  days,  and  some  of  the  build- 
ings can  still  be  seen. 

The  high  point  of  the  tour  Is  the  visit  to 
Johnny  Cake  Hill.  A  cluster  of  historic 
buildings  make  this  the  center  of  the  Moby 
Dick  country.  The  Old  Customs  House  is 
on  the  corner  of  William  Street,  and  a  short 
distance  up  the  hill  is  the  Seaman's  Bethel, 
where  Melville  worshipped  when  he  was 
ashore. 

The  Bethel  Is  a  picturesque  old  church, 
beautiful  Mn  its  simplicity  and  seemingly 
filled  with  stirring  memories.  The  walls  are 
lined  with  tablets  that  tell  the  Ules  of  the 
heroic  tragedies  of  the  whaling  period,  and 
the  pulpit  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  ship's 
prow,  complete  with  blunted  bowsprit. 
BY  rope  ladder 

In  the  early  years,  the  minister  ascended 
the  pulpit,by  a  rope  ladder,  but  now  he  tises 
more  conventional  wooden  steps  to  reach 
his  perch  of  eminence.  During  the  summer 
months.  Interdenominational  services  are 
held  on  Sundays  at  11  a.m..  and  visitors  are 
welcome. 

The  Bethel  was  built  in  1828  and  is  the 
Whaleman's  Chapel  referred  to  in  the  Moby 
Dick  story.  Next  to  the  Bethel  is  the  Old 
Mariner's  Home,  which  was  built  In  1787 
and  continues  to  be  used  as  a  haven  for 
sailors  who  have  retired  from  the  sea. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Bethel  Is  the 
unique  Bourne  Whaling  Museum,  In  which 
the  story  of  the  whaling  industry  of  the 
19th  century  is  said  to  be  more  completely 
told  than  anyplace  else  In  the  world.  The 
museum's    collection    gives    the    visitor    an 


understanding  of  the  operation,  as  well  as 
a  first-hand  look  at  the  equipment  that  was 
used.  The  museum  also  contains  exhibits 
of  the  many  outfitting  shops  that  were 
needed  to  prepare  a  ship  for  her  whaling 
voyage. 

The  value  of  the  whale  long  had  been 
known  to  man,  but  his  efforts  to  capture 
the  dangerous  prize  had  been  restricted  to 
the  taking  of  the  smaller  right  whales  that 
frequented  the  shallower  coastal  waters.  No 
serious  Industry  developed  becaiuse  the 
whalers  had  to  wait  for  the  whales  to  come 
to  them,  and  so  at  best  the  trade  was  a 
sort  of  coast-watching  affair. 

The  early  settlers  of  Nantucket,  being 
forced  to  look  to  the  sea  few  their  livelihood, 
made  more  of  the  business  of  whaling  than 
did  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonial  seaport 
towns.  The  shore  variety  of  whales  wajs 
plentiful  enough  in  the  New  World,  how-' 
ever,  so  that  there  was  some  whaling  activity 
In  many  coastal  communities,  notably  Sag 
Harbor,  L.I.,  Salem,  and  New  Bedford. 

Two  events  in  Nantucket  changed  the 
course  of  whaling  history.  In  1712,  a  Nan- 
tucket ship,  having  been  blown  off  course, 
captured  a  large  and  tinknown  variety  of 
whale.  The  oil  from  this  new  species  proved 
so  superior  to  the  former  product  that  It 
brought  the  ship  great  profit. 

SPERM   WHALES 

Even  so,  It  was  some  years  before  much 
fishing  for  this  new  variety,  known  as  the 
sperm  whale,  took  place.  This  was  because 
of  the  need  for  larger  boats  and  longer  trips. 

In  1761,  a  Nantucket  whaler  conceived  the 
idea  of  fitting  out  a  ship  for  a  long  voyage 
and  equipping  her  so  that  she  could  render 
the  oil  while  still  at  sea.  The  idea  was  an 
immediate  success,  but  the  deepwater  work 
required  boats  too  large  for  the  Nantucket 
harbor  to  accommodate. 

As  a  result,  the  more  active  whaling  inter- 
ests began  to  gravitate  to  New  Bedford  and 
Its  excellent  harbor  facilities.  Thus,  by  1850, 
the  wharves  of  New  Bedford  saw  the  greatest 
concentration  of  whaling  activity  the  world 
ever  has  known. 

WHALING  BARK   MODEL 

The  Whaling  Museum  on  Johnny  Cake  Hill 
seems  to  give  the  visitor  a  sense  of  the  high 
degree  of  accomplishment  of  the  whalemen. 
The  central  item  is  a  scale  model  of  the 
whaling  bark  Lagoda.  The  ship  was  owned 
by  the  Bourne  family,  and  so  great  was  her 
success  that  she  was  known  as  one  of  the 
greasiest  whalers  afloat. 

Few  ships  ever  enjoyed  such  constant  suc- 
cess. From  1841  to  1860,  the  bark  averaged 
a  yearly  profit  of  98  percent  from  her  voy- 
ages. The  model  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
ship  model  In  the  world,  and  the  visitor  is 
allowed  to  go  on  deck  and  wander  around 
at  will. 

It  is  possible  to  stand  at  the  wheel,  or  go 
below  decks  to  see  the  quarters  of  the  cap- 
tain and  his  crew.  Furthermore,  the  ship's 
sailing  equipment  is  complete,  with  all  rig- 
ging intact  and  sails  set  for  a  trip  "down 
East"  before  the  wind.  Here  a  restriction 
appears,  as  a  sign  politely  asks  the  visitor 
not  to  climb  the  rigging. 

Also  on  the  main  floor  of  the  museum  is 
a  30-foot  fully  equipped  whaleboat.  In  which 
six  men  would  put  to  sea  from  the  larger 
whaler  and  from  whose  fragUe  platform  the 
actual  harpooning  of  the  whale  took  place. 
These  two  central  items  are  surrounded  by 
exhibits  that  show  the  shojM  of  the  barrel- 
makers,  sallmakers,  merchants,  blacksmiths 
and  specialty  artisans  whose  help  was  needed 
to  make  a  whaler  ready  for  a  voyage  that 
might  last  4  years. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  harpoons  and 
harpoon  guns,  and  many  examples  of  the 
equipment  that  was  used  to  reduce  the  whale 
blubber  to  the  sought-after  oil.  Near  the 
door  Is  an  outstanding  exhibit  of  "scrim- 
shawing." 
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TbU  welrd-soundlng  nAme  was  given  to 
tlie  artistic  and  Intricate  decoraUon  of  vari- 
ous Items  that  the  whalemen  made  from 
whalebone  dxiring  the  long  hours  spent  at 
sea.  It  U  a  sort  of  elaborate  form  of  doo- 
dling. 

During  July  suid  August,  the  museum  Is 
open  weekdays  from  9  a.m.  to  S  pjn.  and  on 
Sundays  from  2  to  5  p-m.  In  the  other 
months  of  the  year.  It  Is  closed  on  Mondays, 
and  not  open  after  4  pjn.  A  modest  admis- 
sion charge  Is  used  by  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society  for  the  continuance  and 
development  of  the  museum  and  Its  collec- 
tions. 

In  addltln  to  the  well  presented  story  of 
the  whaling  days.  New  Bedford  and  Its  en- 
virons offer  the  visitor  a  chance  to  do  some 
Interesting  sightseeing  and  to  make  some 
unusual  side  tripe.  The  British  burned  the 
city  during  the  War  of  1812.  so  most  of  the 
older  colonial  homes  are  gone. 

However,  a  few  of  the  elaborate  mansions 
of  the  rich  sailing  masters  rem&ln  to  give 
evidence  of  the  fabulous  era  of  the  whaJlng 
fortunes. 

The  waterfront  Is  stUl  a  bustle  of  sailing 
activity,  but  now  the  boaU  are  power-driven 
fishing  vessels  that  drag  for  scallops  or  fish 
the  Grand  Banks  for  catches  that  keep  the 
markets  and  freeelng  plants  supplied. 

Today,  She  wives  drive  their  sailor- bus- 
bands  to  their  boats,  as  though  to  a  commu- 
ter station.  The  voyage  may  last  for  7  to  10 
days,  which  might  seem  long  In  commuter 
communlUes,  but  the  families  take  It  as  a 
matter  of  course.  This  Is  because  It  Is  so 
abort  an  absence,  as  compared  to  the  voyages 
of  100  years  ago. 

The  town  at  Falrhaven,  across  the  river 
from  New  Bedford.  Is  Included  In  the  Moby 
Dick  Trail,  because  It  shared  In  the  whaling 
actlvltlea.  The  British  did  not  bvirn  the 
smaller  community,  so  many  of  Its  older  co- 
lonial houses  can  be  seen  along  the  shady 
and  narrow  streets. 

Tlie  visitor  Is  not  likely  to  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  stone  walls  In  the  New  Bedford 
area  until  It  is  called  to  hU  attention.  The 
story  Is  told  that,  during  the  CtvU  War.  many 
of  the  oider  whaling  boats  were  loaded  with 
stones  trccn  the  nearby  walls  and  then  sailed 
south  to  be  sunk  In  the  mouth  of  some  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Confederacy. 

8TATK  PASX 

A  trip  by  car  onto  the  peninsula  takes  one 
through  the  small  villages  of  Dartmouth  and 
Westport.  At  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  at 
Horseneck  Beach.  Is  a  beautiful  State  park. 

•  Another  side  trip,  this  one  by  boat,  takes 
the  tourist  to  Cuttyhunk  Island.  This  was 
the  landfall  of  Bartholomew  Oosnold  when 
he  discovered  the  area  in  1603.  The  Uland 
also  was  the  site  of  the  historic  meeting  at 
which  some  of  Oosnold  "s  followers  bought 
the  New  Bedford  area  from  the  sons  of  the 
great  Indian  Chief.  Massasolt. 

The  island  Is  about  2  miles  long  and  less 
than  a  mile  wide.  It  has  no  roads,  but  is  a 
delightful  place  to  visit  for  a  picnic  or  a 
lonely  walk  along  the  beach.  It  Is  a  Qshlng 
village  today,  and  serves  as  headquarters 
for  the  fine  striped  bass  fishing  in  the  area. 

A  smaU  boat,  the  Alert,  sails  from  the  New 
Bedford  wharf  at  10:15  ajn.  dally  during 
the  summer  and  ret\UTis  to  New  Bedford  at 
4:30  pjm.  This  enables  the  visitor  to  spend 
about  3  hours  on  the  Island. 

New  Bedford's  facilities  to  care  for  the 
tourist  are  excellent.  A  fine,  modem  hotel 
graces  the  center  of  the  city,  and  many  flrst- 
class  motels  are  on  the  edge  of  town.  The 
city  also  abounds  in  eating  establishments, 
many  of  which  specialize  In  seafood. 

The  whale  steak  that  often  adorns  the 
menu  no  longer  comes  up  the  Acushnet  River 
by  boat,  but  the  scallops,  lobsters,  swordflah 
and  other  varieties  in  season  are  the  product 


of  the  hard  work  of  the  present-day  variety 
of  Oaberfolk.  many  of  whose  forebears  were 
the  courageous  and  brave  whaling  men  of 
New  Bedford's  colorful  pest. 


Illegality  Bre«duif  More  Illegality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    Al^BA  MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  undergoing  a  constitutional  crisis  in 
our  country  today.  Negroes  are  carry- 
ing on  illegal  boycotts  of  white  merchants 
in  many  areas  of  the  South.  Negro 
demonstrators  are  flowing  into  the 
streets,  rampaging  as  an  unruly,  un- 
checked mob. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
seem  to  sanction  this  behavior  on  the 
part  of  Negroes  are  breeding  stlU  more 
lllegsility  and  Is  causing  a  serious 
diminution  of  respect  for  constitutional 
processes. 

The  following  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  May  24.  1963,  discusses  this 
matter  and  I  believe  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  Interested  In  reading  it: 
Ilxxcautt    Bbxkdino    lloas   Iixscautt — Bio 

UJ3.  lasTTK  Is  Callkd  How  To  Achuvt  R«- 

SPSCT    FO«    CONSTITUTIONAl.    PSOCKSSZS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Illegality  Is  breeding  more  and  more  U- 
legallty.  The  biggest  question  confronting 
the  country  today  is  by  what  means  a  re- 
spect for  law  and  constitutional  processes 
can  be  achieved. 

The  disquieting  facts  are  these: 

1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
asserts  the  right  to  amend  the  Constitution 
by  an  order  or  decision.  If  the  people 
don't  like  it.  their  only  redress  now  appar- 
ently is  to  go  through  the  long  process  of 
adopting  constitutional  amendment*  that 
would  specifically  nullify  every  decision 
which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  written 
Constitution. 

2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
orders  troops  into  Alai>ama  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  deny  him  that  power  in  dealing  with 
threatened  disorder.  Some  of  the  best  con- 
stitutional lawyers  in  the  country — includ- 
ing members  of  the  U.S.  Senate — are  point- 
ing to  this  violation. 

3.  George  Wallace,  Governor  of  Alabama, 
has  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  order  that  Federal  troops 
not  be  used  In  Alabajna  unless  there  Is  for- 
mal application  by  the  State  for  such  use 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

4.  MeanwhUe,  the  Alabama  Governor  an- 
nounces that  he  will  stand  in  the  doorway 
and  block  the  admission  of  two  Negro  stu- 
dents who  have  been  accepted  by  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

5.  The  United  Press  International  In  two 
dispatches — one  from  the  North  and  the 
other  from  the  South — reports  the  defiance 
of  official  authority  In  connection  with  race 
problems. 

From  Englewood.  KJ.,  comes  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  parents  of  34  Negro  children  today 
defied  a  board  of  education  order  to  cease 
boycott  and  sit-in  protests.  They  sent  the 
unregistered  youngsters  to  the  predomi- 
nantly white  Cleveland  school  for  the  12th 
consecutive  school  day. 


"School  Superintendent  Dr.  Mark  R.  Shedd 
sent  telegrams  to  the  parents  last  night 
directing  them  to  cease  Immediately  the  boy- 
cott at  the  98-percent  Negro  Lincoln  School 
and  the  unauthorized  entries  at  the  Cleve- 
land school." 

From  Greensboro,  N.C.,  comes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Almost  700  Negnjes  Jailed  for  racial  dem- 
onstrations were  released  early  today.  The 
Negroes,  some  of  them  crying,  marched  out 
but  later  claimed  they  had  been  tricked  into 
leaving. 

"The  Negroes,  most  of  them  college  stu- 
dents, were  ordered  by  Guilford  County 
Sheriff  Clayton  Jones  to  leave  a  reopened 
polio  hospital  where  they  had  been  held. 
The  hospital  was  ringed  by  police  and 
sheriff's  deputies  as  the  Negroes  left. 

"A  few  of  the  nmle  students  sat  on  the 
floor  and  had  to  be  carried  down  the  halls 
by  deputies  to  an  outer  lobby." 

6.  In  a  speech  In  the  XJS.  Senate  on  Tues- 
day, Senator  John  SmfNiB,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  who  Is  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers in  Congress,  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  recent  mobilization  of  the  armed 
might  of  Federal  military  forces  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  raises  a  constitu- 
tional question  of  grave  proportions.  In 
addition.  It  provides  another  unhappy  ex- 
ample of  how  the  rlghu  and  privileges  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  are  gradually  being 
usurped  as  a  result  of  continued  encroach- 
ment by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"No  Federal  court  order  was  Involved. 
"There    was    no    violation    of    a    Federal 
statute. 

"There  was  no  abandonment  of  their  func- 
tion* by  the  local  police.  To  the  contrary, 
local  police  officers  and  State  troopers  were 
In  control  and  functioning  fully  and  effec- 
Uvely. 

"Thus  the  President  apparently  believes 
that  there  has  been  an  unlimited  and  un- 
restrained delegation  of  authority  to  him 
to  call  forth  Federal  mUltary  forces  to  super- 
sede and  replace  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  whenever  he  sees  fit — even  before 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal  law  or 
a  defiance  of  a  Federal  court  decree.  If  we 
accept  this  belief  or  doctrine  as  valid,  it 
simply  means  that  we  abandon  our  historic 
freedocn  and  liberty  under  laws  prescribed 
by  the  people  through  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. We  thus  open  the  doors  for  a 
future  military  dictatorship  In  this  country. 
"It  begs  the  question,  of  course,  to  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  the  actions  with 
respect  to  Birmingham  by  saying  that 
the  troops  have  not  been  used  and  may  not 
be  used.  It  Is  the  threat  ot  their  use  and  the 
principle  which  is  Involved  which  is  of  im- 
portance. None  of  us  should  be  content  to 
sit  Idly  by  In  the  face  of  this  direct  assault 
upon  and  threat  to  historic  constitutional 
principles.  Whether  the  troops  are  actually 
used  In  Birmingham  or  not.  we  may  be  very 
sure  that — with  the  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished— they  will  be  ordered  Into  action  on 
some  occasion  In  the  future  when  the  execu- 
tive department  should  so  desire. 

"If  the  President  has  such  unrestricted 
and  dictatorial  power  as  Is  claimed  for  him. 
then  no  State  and  no  city  In  the  country  Is 
safe  from  the  threat  of  military  rule  at  the 
whim  of  a  Chief  Executive.  Indeed,  one 
must  wonder  why  Federal  troops  were  not 
called  Into  action  following  the  racial  dis- 
orders and  rioting  at  the  (Washington)  DC. 
Stadium    last   Thanksgiving" 

Senator  Stznnis  charged  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  and  other  Negro  leaders  with  de- 
liberately Inciting  disorder.     He  said; 

"The  hard  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Martin  Luther  King  and  his  co-workers  went 
to  Birmingham  for  the  express  purpose  of 
stirring  up  conflict,  strife  and  disorder. 
King  wanted  to  be  put  In  Jail.  He  and  his 
co-workers  took  children  out  of  school  and 
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marched  them  Into  the  business  district  otf 
the  city,  seeking  to  have  them  arrested.  In 
addition  to  violating  local  statutes  and 
ordinances,  he  committed  the  common-law 
crime  of  Inciting  to  riot." 

The  Irony  of  the  situation  Is  that  several 
Republican  and  Democratic  Senators  favor- 
ing Integration  are  at  last  Introducing  bills 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws — covering 
discrimination  In  schools,  restaurants,  em- 
ployment— which  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
constitutionally has  endeavored  to  write  Into 
law  by  Judicial  decision. 


AMVETS  Again  Endorse  GI  Educational 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  national  executive  committee  of 
AMVETS  has  reaffirmed  continuing 
support  of  the  cold  war  GI  bill  which  Is 
sponsored  by  39  Members  of  this  body. 
Hearings  on  the  bill  have  recently  been 
completed  by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Sub- 
committee, and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
very  badly  needed  legislation  will  ad- 
vance to  consideration  by  the  Senate  in 
this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Tar  Heel  AMVET 
captioned  AMVETS  Back  Cold  War  GI 
Education  Bills  as  Matter  of  Simple 
Justice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMVETS    Back    Cold    War    GI    Education 
Bills  as  Matter  or  Simple  Justice 

The  National  Executive  Committee  of 
AMVETS  meeUng  In  Washington.  DC.  on 
April  7.  reaffirmed  Its  support  of  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborouch.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  cold 
war  GI  bill.  The  resolution  also  com- 
mended Senator  Yarborouch  for  his  hard 
work  In  behalf  of  the  cold  war  veterans. 
The  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Wilbur 
Hobby,  NEC  man  from  the  North  Carolina 
Depcwtment  of  AMVETS. 

Testimony  In  favor  of  providing  cold  war 
readjustment  benefits  was  presented  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
on  April  10,  1963.  by  AMVET  national  serv- 
ice director.  Garrett  J.  Bowman  Below  Is 
the  text  of  Bowman's  testimony  before  this 
committee. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee: AMVETS  sincerely  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  api>earlng  before  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  to  present  our  views 
on  proposed  legislation  to  provide  readjust- 
ment benefits  for  our  so-called  cold  war 
veterans. 

"Since  1955.  AMVETS"  national  conventions 
have  unanimously  adopted  resolutions  sup- 
porting this  type  of  legislation.  We  are 
grateful  to  this  committee  for  scheduling 
hearings  early  In  this  session.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, no  subject  In  the  field  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs Is  more  deserving  of  consideration  at 
this  time  ,than  legislation  to  provide  re- 
adjustment benefits  to  the  post-Korean 
veteran. 

"Prior  to  the  end  of  World  War  II  an  ex- 
serviceman  was  either  a  wartime  veteran  or 


a  peacetime  veteran.  It  was  not  dl£Qcult  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  types  of  serv- 
ice. This  Nation  was  not  committed  to  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  and  the  men  serving 
in  other  than  wartime  were  not  serving  un- 
der the  threat  or  compulsion  of  the  draft. 
Normally,  the  peacetime  veteran  was  follow- 
ing a  career  of  his  choice  and  as  a  result,  dif- 
ferent benefits  were  awarded  to  those  who 
answered  their  country's  call  than  to  those 
who  followed  a  chosen  profession. 

"Circumstances  have  changed  since  World 
War  II  and  now  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
are  committed  to  defend  the  right  of  all 
peoples  to  be  free.  At  a  time  when  their 
energies  should  be  directed  toward  securing 
an  education  and.  preparing  themselves  to 
compete  in  this  highly  competitive  society, 
our  youth  are  again  donning  uniforms  and 
serving  this  Nation  on  every  front  In  the  free 
world. 

"Today  we  live  In  a  technological  age: 
Automation  moving  Into  business  and  Indus- 
try; robot  computers  doing  In  hours  the 
work  of  years  for  human  twains;  manmade 
moons;  men  In  space;  nuclear  Installations 
for  power.  These  are  all  signs  of  America's 
growth. 

"But  as  technology  strengthens  us  for 
new  responslbUltles  among  nations.  It  makes 
Its  own  demands  for  new  human  skills  and. 
here  again,  11  million  veterans  trained  un- 
der the  World  War  II  and  Korean  GI  bills 
have  enriched  beyond  measure  America's 
pool  of  technological  and  professional  skills, 
600.000  trained  as  engineers.  400,000  as  elec- 
tronic technicians,  250,000  In  the  field  of 
health  as  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  lab  tech- 
nicians, 250,000  as  school  teachers,  150,000 
as  scientists,  and  millions  more  In  skilled 
labor  and  farm  training. 

"This  Is  the  way  our  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans  used  the  GI  benefits  which 
the  American  people  provided  for  them." 


Legion  Award  Goes  to  Times 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
era  of  managed  news  and  suppression 
of  facts,  It  is  Indeed  enlightening  and  a 
privilege  to  find  a  newspaper  that  still 
exhibits  the  spirit  of  Americanism 
through  Its  editorial  and  news  reporting 
policies. 

It  is  equally  important  in  these  trying 
times  to  find  an  arm  of  the  news  media 
so  vitally  Interested  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  youth,  because  the  youth 
of  America  hold  our  future  In  their 
hands. 

Because  of  these  policies  exercised 
daily  by  the  Greenfield  Times,  an  inde- 
p>endent  newspaper  In  my  congressional 
district.  It  was  awarded  the  1963  Ameri- 
canism Award  by  Post  298  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion. 

This  award  was  well  deserved,  and 
I  am  proud  to  insert  the  resolution  of 
the  American  Legion  recognizing  the 
contribution  this  newspaper  has  made 
to  its  community. 

I  commend  the  Greenfield  Times  and 
its  editor,  Mr.  Pat  Shrock,  and  include 
herein  In  my  remarks  the  following  news 
Item: 


Legion  Awaeo  Goes  to  Times 

Robert  A.  Smart,  Poet  298,  American 
Legion,  presented  Its  1963  Americanism 
Award  to  the  Greenfield  Times  at  Memorial 
Day  service  Thursday. 

The  presentation  was  authCH-lzed  by  for- 
mal post  resolution   as  follows: 

"Whereas  a  primary  purjxwe  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Is  to  foster  and  perpetuate  a 
spirit  of  Americanism  within  the  commun- 
ity. State  and  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Greenfield  Times  has  ex- 
hibited that  spirit  of  Americanism  through 
Its  editorials,  editorial  policy,  and  i>artlcul- 
arly  through  Its  constant  news  policy  of 
recognizing  and  reporting  In  a  prominent 
position  In  the  paper  the  worthwhile  ac- 
complishments made  by  the  youth  of  this 
community:    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  Robert  A.  Smart,  Post  298.  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Ohio  [in 
regular  meeting  assembled  in  Greenfield. 
Ohio,  on  May  2,  1963) ,  That  this  post  present 
an  Americanism  Award  to  the  Greenfield 
Times,  a  publication  of  the  Hartley  Newe- 
Ijapers,  In  recognition  of  that  spirit  of  Amer- 
icanism; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  F>06t  expyress  Its  sincere 
appreciation  to  Pat  Shrock,  editor  of  the 
Greenfield  Times,  for  his  efforts  In  lurtherlng 
this  spirit  of  Ameiicanslm." 


President's   Important  Statement  Creates 
Dull  Thad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  day 
Sunday  the  radio  and  TV  stations  across 
the  land  announced  an  important 
foreign  policy  statement  would  be  made 
by  President  Kennedy  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. After  the  tremendous  buildup  and 
with  the  whole  Nation  waiting  for  some 
Inspiring  words  from  its  Chief  Execu- 
tive, what  did  we  hear — an  announce- 
ment that  we  must  be  more  understand- 
ing of  the  Russian  Communists  and  that 
to  prove  our  good  intentions  we  would 
once  again  refrain  from  nuclear  testing 
without  any  promises  or  guarantees 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  much  touted  speech 
fell  with  a  dull  thud.  It  contained 
nothing  to  inspire  patriotic  Americans, 
it  lacked  any  ringing  challenge  in  de- 
fense of  our  ideals.  It  was  a  tired  re- 
hash of  the  same  apologetic  policy  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Soviet  beachhead  In  Cuba, 
in  the  Communist  advances  in  Laos,  in 
the  war  that  is  not  a  war  but  in  which 
American  boys  are  dying  In  Vietnam,  In 
the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall,  and  in 
the  bolstering  of  Khmshchev's  ego  to 
the  point  where  he  has  announced  to 
the  world  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
dead,  that  he  will  permanently  occupy 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  that  the 
United  States  dare  do  nothing  about  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do 
believe  in  peace,  but  the  President  has 
yet  to  prove  that  peace  can  be  secured 
through  accommodation  of  the  Commu- 
nists. What  he  is  actually  asking  is 
clearly  outlined  in  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  June  11, 
which  I  Include  herewith : 

Tkx  Otomm  Ckok 
On  the  theory  that  total  w*r  '  makea  no 
sense  "  Prealdent  Kennady  announced  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  wUl  Join  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union  In  "hlsh  level  discus- 
sions In  Moscow  looking  tow««l  the  conclu- 
sion ot  a  comprehensive  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear testing.  Meanwhile,  Mr  Kennedy  said, 
the  United  States  would  conduct  no  tests  In 
the  atmosphere  so  long  as  otlier  nations  do 
not  do  so. 

The  haggling  over  a  test  ban  has  oonUnued 
for  almost  5  years  and  has  been  naarked  by 
one  flagrant  breach  of  faith  om  the  part  of 
the  CommunUU.  On  September  1.  1961.  Rus- 
sia, after  long  and  surrepUtlous  prcparaUons. 
broke  the  "voluntary  moratorium"  with  the 
United  States  which  had  been  In  effect  since 
1958.  It  launched  a  series  of  atmospheric 
tesu  In  a  range  extending  to  the  equivalent 
of  68  million  tons  of  TNT. 

Mr  Kennedy  at  the  time  read  the  appro- 
priate moral.  The  Soviet  Union,  he  said,  had 
Indicated  "the  complete  hypocrisy  of  its  pro- 
fessions about  general  and  consplete  disarma- 
ment." The  following  March  Mr.  Kennedy 
called  upon  Khrushchev  to  repent  and  re- 
form, offering  him  until  mld-Aprll  to  enter 
another  agreement  to  forswear  testing.  When 
there  was  no  response,  the  United  States 
Initiated  testa  of  Its  own. 

Since  then  the  administration  has  engaged 
In  a  series  of  retreats  from  Its  original  re- 
quirements for  International  Inspection  to 
enforce  a  test  ban.  It  has  expressed  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  no  more  than  seven  inspec- 
tions within  Russia  In  a  year.  The  Commu- 
nists offer  no  more  than  two  or  three,  vinder 
conditions  which  would  offer  the  United 
States  little  assurance  against  cheating. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  this  record  of  deceit 
and  chicanery  that  Vii.  Ketmedy  expressed 
his  willingness  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  even 
though  he  himself  acknowledged  in  his 
address  yesterday  at  American  University  In 
Waahlngton  that  no  treaty,  however  worded, 
can  "provide  absolute  security  against  the 
risks  of  deception  and  evasion." 

That,  toge-ther  with  the  known  character 
of  Soviet  communism.  Is  precisely  the  point. 
How  can  Mr.  Kennedy  have  faith  in  a  system 
which  has  demonstrated  Its  duplicity  and 
whose  known  obJecUve  Is  to  bring  the  United 
States  to  Its  knees  by  fair  means  or  foul? 

Yet  the  President  Is  willing  to  gamble  on 
no  better  sec\irlty  than  the  strength  of  his 
illusions.  He  will,  he  says,  seek  by  every 
means  to  avoid  confrontations  that  might 
lead  to  war.  He  Is  willing  to  subscribe  to 
Khnishchev's  formula  for  peaceful  competi- 
tion— in  other  words,  to  the  doctrine  of  co- 
existence, which  Is  war  without  shooting. 

All  he  asks  la  that  the  Communists  permit 
other  people  to  make  the  choice  of  their  own 
future.  If  they  choose  communlam,  Mr. 
Kennedy  wUl  apparently  humor  them. 

His  slogan  In  the  campaign  for  peace  Is  to 
"help  make  the  world  safe  for  diversity." 
That  is.  Western  free  governments  will  ac- 
cept the  permanent  fact  of  oooomunism.  not 
only  In  Russia,  but  in  Cuba  and  wherever 
else  It  may  spread.  A  world  of  Khrushchev, 
of  Tito,  of  Mao.  of  Castro,  of  Sukarno,  of 
Nehru,  and  of  Kadar  is  quite  acceptable  to 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Just  as  long  as  It  permits  a 
dash  of  diversity  in  the  fwrn  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
himself,  or  De  Gaulle,  Macmlllan.  or  Lester 
Pearson. 

Wh&t  a  summons  to  American  patriotism: 
'•a  world  safe  for  diversity."  Bven  Woodrow 
Wilson's  slogan,  to  make  the  world  "safe  for 
democracy.  ■  spurious  though  It  was,  sounds 
downright  compelling  In  comparison  with 
Mr.  Kennedy's,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
frauds,  ranging  from  the  Atlantic  Charter  to 
the  four  freedoms,  at  least  had  propaganda 
value. 


But  a  world  safe  for  diversity  Is  a  world 
safe  for  communism,  for  the  Communlats 
are  what  are  to  be  diverse  from  us.  As  a 
tocsin  to  lu'ouse  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's call  will  be  greeted  with  unexampled 
boredom 


Foreign  Aid  and  the  State  of  the 
U.S.  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1963 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  letter 
dated  May  11  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mark  M.  Jones,  president  of  the  National 
Economic  Council.  Inc..  156  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y.,  requested  permis- 
sion to  testify  before  the  committee  on 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
5490. 

He  was  advised  that  his  request  came 
too  late  and  that  he  would  be  given  only 
an  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  for 
Inclusion  In  the  printed  hearings.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  question  this  decision, 
since  I  am  advised  that  a  cutoff  date  of 
approximately  April  24  was  set  for  sub- 
mission of  requests  from  Individuals  who 
desired  to  appear. 

However,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  committee  heard,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  question  comparatively  few 
witnesses  who  expressed  opposition  to 
foreign  handouts  during  the  lengthy 
hearings,  which  started  on  March  23. 
Most  of  the  time  was  spent  hearing  ad- 
mlrUstratlon  spokesmen  and  public  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  foreign  aid. 

Following  is  Mr.  Jones'  statement 
which  he  has  submitted  for  Inclusion 
in  the  printed  hearings  and  which  he 
wanted  to  present  In  person : 

The  legislation  pending  before  your  com- 
mittee Involves  much  more  than  meets  the 
eye.  The  effects  and  consequences  of  for- 
eign aid  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  on  the  national  economy  are  subjects 
of  far  greater  importance  in  an  overall  sense 
than  foreign  aid  as  a  distinct  and  sepeu^te 
matter.  It  U  time  to  face  the  fact  that 
there  are  adverse  effects  of  foreign  aid  on  the 
U.S.  economy  which  outweigh  all  other  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  it. 

The  National  Economic  Council  is  a  non- 
partisan and  nonprofit  organization,  estab- 
lished in  1930.  and  is  concerned  with  the 
preservation  and  Improvement  of  our  system 
of  freedom,  predicated  as  It  is  on  a  consti- 
tutional republic  that  Is  rooted  In  self-gov- 
ernment, private  enterprise,  and  individual 
responsibility.  The  councU  believes  it  a 
matter  of  life  or  death  to  reestablish  a  self- 
renewing  economy.  I  mean  the  kind  that 
built  the  Nation,  but  was  frittered  away  by 
those  who  have  been  in  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  past  generation. 
Gentlemen,  we  no  longer  have  a  going- 
concern  economy;  we  have  an  economy  In 
liquidation.  The  United  States  is  not  so 
big,  so  rich,  and  so  strong  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  It  can  do.  That  childish  de- 
lusion must  be  dispelled. 

After  this  committee  has  devoted  days  and 
weeks  to  the  foreign-aid  spenders,  shouldn't 
someone  ask:  How  about  equal  tims  for 
America?     How    much    longer    are    w    to 


Ignore  the  Impact  of  foreign  aid  on  the  home 
folks!  What  is  the  real  effect  on  the  scale  of 
living  of  the  American  people?  What  about 
a  sound  economy?  What  about  a  strong 
national  defense?  It  is  questions  such  as 
these  that  concern  the  people.  They  wonder 
when  they  will  concern  enough  of  their  Rep- 
resentatives In  Washington  to  bring  about 
results  in  the  public  Interest.  The  country 
Is  fed  up  with  the  bureaucratic  propaganda 
that  pours  out  of  the  radio  and  fills  most 
front  pages,  while  the  degenerative  effecU  of 
excessive  spending  continue  and  are  Ignored. 

THE   PUBLIC   INTEKEST   IN   FOREIGN   Am 

If  Western  civilization  is  to  go  on.  this 
orgy  of  colossal  political  spending,  of  which 
foreign  aid  is  a  consplcloiu  feature,  must 
end.  There  Is  nothing  new  or  different 
about  the  way  In  which  the  U.S.  economy  Is 
being  degenerated.  Many  other  civilizations 
have  been  destroyed  In  the  same  way.  Gen- 
tlemen, are  we  Just  going  to  sit  around, 
temporarily  surfeited  In  comfort,  and  watch 
the  fuse  bum  to  the  end? 

Among  the  reasons  which  Indicate  that 
overspending  by  Government  must  be 
stopped  are  the  following : 

1.  Continuance  of  foreign  aid  in  the  bil- 
lions fosters  contlnance  of  similar  overspend- 
ing throughout  the  rest  of  the  Federal  ap- 
paratus. These  excesses  have  been  carried 
on  for  so  long  that  they  are  beginning  to 
validate  the  prophecies  of  Lenin  and  Stalin 
who  said  all  they  had  to  do  was  "to  cause 
capitalism  to  pay  for  Its  own  funeral." 

a.  Large-scale  spending  by  Government  Is 
not  a  panacea,  a  specific,  a  remedy,  or  even 
a  good  Idea.  There  Is  a  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  It.  Just  as  in  everything  else 
that  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
mathematics.  It  Is  Just  forcing  the  country 
to  spend  Itself  into  bankruptcy. 

3.  The  economic  atmosphere  of  the  United 
States  today  and  of  recent  years  is  not  and 
has  not  been  prosperity.  It  Is  an  economic 
fever — a  synthetic  condition,  artificially  and 
mistakenly  Induced  and  maintained.  We 
have  a  forced-draft  ecenomy.  overstimulated 
and  without  balance,  equilibrium,  or  a 
sense  of  proportion.  There  is  nothing  sound 
about  it.  The  condition  of  the  country 
Is  developing  Into  something  like  that  of 
an  Individual  who  guzzles  alcohol  continu- 
ously but  without  quite  getting  enough 
to  establish  a  narcotic  effect.  It  takes  more 
and  more  to  have  the  same  effect.  It  Is 
like  running  faster  and  faster  Jvist  to  stay 
in  the  same  place. 

4.  There  is  no  magic  In  government  and 
law.  Neither  can  set  up  and  Impose  what 
might  be  called  alcoholic  economics  nor 
keep  a  moonshine  economy  going  for  long. 
Both  ultimately  are  subject  to  the  same 
arithmetic  and  the  same  xuilversal  laws 
as  everything  else.  This  may  not  be  clear 
to  most  people,  of  course,  but  if  so.  It  U 
because  of  the  defects  of  education. 

5.  There  is  one  astounding  fact  about 
today's  crisis  that  Is  more  important  than 
the  cold  war.  nuclear  energy,  or  the  number 
of  orbits  of  astronauts  rolled  together,  so 
far  as  the  public  Interest  and  the  future 
of  the  American  people  are  concerned.  It 
Is  that  in  the  past  30  years  (one  generation) 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  in 
the  United  States  combined  have  spent 
$2,481  billion — $2 '/a  trillion  of  the  people's 
money.  And.  gentlemen,  this  reckless 
spending  has  not  led  us  Into  the  promised 
land — only  the  promising  land.  The  sole 
feature  of  novelty  It  has  developed  Is  a 
gigantic  system  of  promising. 

6.  The  excesses  on  the  side  of  promising 
are  as  Incredible  as  those  on  the  side  of 
spending.  Persons  who  have  added  the 
public  and  private  debt  of  the  United  States 
to  the  accrued  liabilities  which  must  be 
put  on  the  books,  because  of  promises 
legally  made,  confront  us  with  a  total  that 
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now  approximates  $1%  trillion.  Notice, 
gentlemen.  I  said  "trillion."  How  can  any- 
one think  of  trUllons  in  terms  of  such  ob- 
ligations postponed  to  the  future  without 
thinking  of  stealing  from  our  children,  our 
grandchildren,  and  even  our  great-grand- 
children? 

7.  Government  expenditures  are  non- 
productive overhead  expense  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  accounting.  TTiat  Is  one 
sense  In  which  they  are  not  like  the  ex- 
penditures of  individuals,  corporations,  or 
other  organizations.  However,  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  proportions,  rela- 
tions, and  ratios  as  all  other  overhead 
expense.  The  fact  that  we  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  arithmetic  working  In  the 
background,  that  professors  scorn  it,  and 
that  spenders  abhor  It,  makes  no  difference. 

8.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  that 
part  of  the  nonproductive  overhead  expense 
represented  by  governmental  expenditures, 
as  of  recent  estimates,  was  in  excess  of  $174 
billion  at  an  annual  rate.  Whether  this  is 
40,  50,  or  65  percent  of  the  national  income 
depends  on  how  you  compute  the  national 
Income.  But  in  any  event,  it  is  much  too 
much.  In' fact.  It  is  at  least  twice  what 
can  be  sustained  and  still  have  a  going- 
concern  economy. 

9.  The  historian,  Toynbee,  in  discussing 
21  previous  civilizations,  points  out  that  19 
disappeared  on  account  of  causes  within. 
These,  first  and  foremost,  would  Include 
excessive  overhead  expenditures.  But  in 
each  case,  such  causes  were  very  much  like 
those  which  we  now  confront. 

10.  The  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
education  and  their  sacrifices  for  It  are  based 
principally  on  the  expectation  that  It  will 
provide  them  with  leaders  who  will  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors.  The 
record  already  made  in  this  century  by  those 
who  were  products  of  education  and  who 
controlled  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  leading  more  and  more  to  believe 
that  the  universities  and  colleges  have  be- 
trayed the  people,  are  a  failure,  and  perhaps 
shoiild  be  closed. 

11.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  treating 
principally  of  causes.  We  now  come  to  ef- 
fects. The  consequences  of  the  omissions 
.and  commissions  of  those  In  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  a  gen- 
eration are  piling  up  and  threatening  us  on 
every  hand.  However,  there  appears  to  be 
but  one  overall  measure  of  them.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Consvmfier  Price  Index  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Commerce.  This  shows 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  at  con- 
sumer prices.  At  the  time  they  stopped 
printing  the  figure,  about  a  year  ago,  it  In- 
dicated that  In  comparison  with  a  1935-39 
average  base,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  at  retail  prices  was  down  to  44.6  cents. 
This  meant  that  65.4  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  or  more  than  half  the  value  of 
the  money  of  the  people,  had  been  destroyed 
up  to  that  time.  But  even  so,  the  1935-39 
base  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  the  starting 
point  in  measuring  the  degeneration.  If  we 
begin  about  1933  and  make  a  rough  reckon- 
ing from  the  time  Just  before  the  dollar  was 
devalued  In  terms  of  gold,  It  leads  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  aggregate  consequences  of  the 
omissions  and  commissions  of  those  in  con- 
trol have  given  us  a  dollar  now  worth  less 
than  25  cents.  In  other  words,  we  now  face 
the  stern  fact  that  those  In  control  of  Gov- 
ernment have  destroyed  75  i>ercent  of  the 
value  of  the  money  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  about  30  years. 

Very  Important,  in  addition  to  the  domes- 
tic impact  of  foreign  aid.  Is  the  balance-of- 
pajrments  crisis  of  which  foreign  aid  Is  the 
principal  cause.  If  anything  more  reckless 
and  irresponsible  has  been  perpetrated  dur- 
ing the  orgy  of  squandering  over  the  past 
generation,  it  would  be  difficult  to  saw  what 
it  is. 


In  t\iming  toward  a  conclusion,  I  call  to 
your  attention  another  significant  histtwlcal 
aspect  of  the  problem.  It  Is  that  if  $120 
billion  of  the  people's  money  or  thereabouts 
has  been  sp>ent  on  foreign  aid  so  far,  it,  to- 
gether with  the  domestic  spending  to  which 
it  has  been  related,  might  be  described  as  a 
madness  that  dwarfs  every  madness  reported 
In  history.  Roll  all  of  the  mass  madnesses  of 
history  together  and  the  result  would  be  in- 
finitesimal in  comparison  with  this  New  Deal 
madness  of  the  20th  century.  I  mean  put 
together  the  South  Sea  bubble,  the  Missis- 
sippi bubble,  the  tulip  bubble,  and  all  the 
other  mass  madnesses,  and  then  throw  in 
Ponzi  for  good  measiire,  and  the  result  still 
will  represent  but  a  flyspeck  In  comparison 
with  the  political  madness  of  the  past  gen- 
eration, a  part  of  which  you  are  considering 
now.  However,  It  is  Important  to  note  one 
big  difference  in  this  New  Deal-Fair  Deal- 
New  Frontier  madness.  This  one  is  a  mad- 
ness of  politicians,  not  of  the  masses.  In 
-contrast  with  mass  madnesses  of  history,  the 
people  have  been  but  a  minor  factor  in  this 
one.    They  are  the  victims  this  time. 

Finally,  I  come  back  to  the -question  with 
which  I  started.  Are  we  to  go  on  and  put 
the  American  economy  through  the  \irt-lnger 
by  destroying  the  value  of  the  money  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  entirely,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  26,  60.  or  100  years  of  chaos? 
Or  are  we  going  to  stamp  out  the  burning 
Juse  now? 
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or 
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Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Juive  9,  1963,  issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 

DicNmr    Is    Spirit,    Not    Rich    Clothes 

Our  society  has  become  so  materialistic, 
and  Its  high-domed  thinkers  so  remote  from 
the  mundane  facts  of  life,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  "mc«-al"  maxim  that  It  Is  impossible 
to  have  any  human  dignity  much  less 
nobility  "on  an  empty  stomach." 

We  have  reached  a  stage  wherein  we  con- 
sider such  earthly  physical  experiences  as 
hunger,  pain,  sickness,  etc.,  as  undignified, 
degrading,  and  debasing. 

Liberty  doesn't  mean  anything  when  you 
are  hungry  we  are  told.  Spiritual  values  do 
not  exist  when  you  are  sick,  we  are  told. 

You  cant  expect  "human  dignity"  from 
physical  unpleasantness,  and  if  something 
is  unsanitary  it  Is  also  undignified.  Indecent. 

Dirt  offends  us.  Work — especially  hard 
work,  sweat,  degrades  a  hiunan  being. 

Death  also  Is  something  degrading  and 
embarrassing  to  be  hidden  away,  camou- 
fiaged,  and,  above  all,  thought  about  as  little 
as  possible. 

These  are  the  false  valil«8  that  go  with 
"Money  isn't  everjrthing,  but  I  can't  think  of 
what  oomes  first." 

These  are  values  being  beamed  at  tis  by 
politicians.  Government  agencies,  and  even 
in  many  Instances  by  commencement  speak- 
ers in  the  past  week. 

Then  came  the  last  great  contribution  of 
Pope  John,  who  in  his  death  and  the  com- 
plete and  detailed  Information  which  fol- 
lowed each  development  and  word  and  action 
of  the  dying  man,  reminded  ua  that  dignity 
and  nobility  and  the  highest  values  are  thoae 
of  the  spirit. 


We  had  another  example  that  hmnan 
dignity  and  the  nobility  or  man.  In  truth, 
finds  its  highest  expression  in  pain  and  suf- 
fering and  ultimately  In  death. 

Christ  died  on  a  cross,  stripped  of  his  gar- 
ments, ridiculed,  whipped,  naUed,  and 
stabbed  as  an  everlasting  example  to  men  of 
resurrection,  yes,  but  also  as  the  climax  of 
a  ministry  which  taught  and  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  human  dignity  is  a  mat- 
ter of  divine  spirit  more  than  ragged  versus 
rich  clothes,  more  than  sweat  and  pain  ver- 
sus ease  and  comfort. 

In  those  days,  it  was  considered  to  be  de- 
grading to  wash  a  person's  feet — a  most 
menial  task,  it  seems.  Jesus  per.rormed  this 
as  a  symbol  of  what  is  important  t..nd  what  is 
not  in  measuring  the  spirit  of  man. 

It  was  the  Pharisees  who  equated  human 
values  with  fine  clothes,  full  plates,  and 
physical  comforts  and  physical  cleanliness, 
not  Jesus. 

Aside  from  the  Christian  story  and  beliefs, 
all  historical  experience  demonstrates  that 
our  hoity-toity  materialism,  ittelf,  is  the 
thing  that  is  degrading. 

Was  the  spirit  of  man  impractical,  and 
freedom  foolish  and  something  secondary  for 
the  men  at  Valley  Forge,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  hunger,  and  sickness,  and  suffering 
and  pain?  Or  do  we  mark  that  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  human  dignity  and 
noblest  of  human  spirits? 

The  early  settlers  of  this  Central  Illinois 
area,  habitually,  survived  tJielr  first  winter 
largely  on  limited  supplief,  of  com  made 
into  unappetizing  square  blocks  of  some- 
thing much  like  hominy  for  purposes  of 
preservation.  This  was  a  frontier  standard 
for  "getting  through"  tlie  first  winter  of 
near  starvation  before  more  extensive  prep- 
arations could  be  made.       v 

It  did  not  degrade,  debase  or  Isoften  the  . 
pioneers.     It  was  part  of  their  fight  for  in- . 
dividual  independence.    It  toughened  them. 
It  was  a  triumph  of  the  spirit. 

Sjrmpathy  is  a  wortliy  human  sentiment, 
but  when  it  takes  on  xhe  superiority  and  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  the  presumption 
of  "this  guy  hasn't  n  chance  to  be  a  decent 
human  being"  such  as  we  too  often  direct 
these  days  against  some  of  our  own  people 
and  many  In  the  \iorld — it  is  this  patroniz- 
ing attitude  that  if.  debasing,  degrading,  and 
Insulting — not  hunger,  not  lack  of  sanita- 
tion, not  the  conditions  against  which  those 
people  are  struggling. 

Finally,  the  fllfiht  from  death  that  has  be- 
come so  much  a  part  of  our  social  philosophy 
and  habits  is  a  denial  of  reality  and  truth. 
Every  one  of  us  is  suffering  from  an  "in- 
curable diseasij"  called  mortality. 

Any  philoscphy  or  attitude  which  Ignores 
that  most  beslc  fact  of  life,  which  tries  to 
avoid  facing  the  phsrslcal  fact  of  physical 
death,  but  to  hide  from  it,  to  push  it  Into 
the  shadows,  to  hold  It  back,  back,  back — Is 
a  false,  weak,  unreal,  and  degrading  pretense. 
Death  m'ost  be  one  of  three  things.  It  Is 
either  the  doorway  to  a  new  life;  the  end  of 
a  meaningful  existence;  or  the  end  of  a 
meanlnglfxs  existence. 

While  mouthing  all  sorts  of  euphemisms, 
our  society  seems  actually  to  pursue  a  pat- 
tern fitting  to  the  God-kings  'of  ancient 
Persia,  in  which  we  pretend  that  man  is 
God,  providing  he  can  dress  like  a  God.  eat 
like  a  God,  look  like  a  God,  live  like  a  God, 
and  cf.mouflage  his  death,  when  it  oomes,  as 
much  as  possible. 
It  wont  work. 

Ttiere  Is  something  deeper  than  these  ma- 
teriil  things.  Compassion  is  not  enough  to 
oOtT  human  beings  who  happen  to  be 
dirtier,  hungrier,  and  more  ragged  than  we. 
We  are  not  Gods  over  them,  but  brothers  to 
t'aem,  whether  we  admit  It  and  recognize  It 
or  not. 
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Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  idi.  Speaker, 
without  doubt  the  finest  high  school 
commencement  address  I  have  heard 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Boisfeuillet  Jones, 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  at  the  National  Cathedral  Schoc* 
commencement  exercises  on  Jime  4. 
Students,  faculty,  parents,  and  friends 
were  thrilled  with  it.  The  message  It 
contained  tor  the  graduates  will  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  therefore  Inserting  It  in  the 
CoHORBSSioNAL  Rkcord  SO  that  they  may 
read  It:  

COMMXMCKICXMT  AOOBBBS  BT  BOXBFKtnLLrr 
JONSB.  SFVCIAL  AaSXaTANT  TO  TH«  SSCBK- 
TAST     (HXALTH    AMD   MkDICAI.    AFFAIBS)  ,    XJB. 

Depabtmcnt   of    Hialth,    Education,   anb 

WCLFABX 

Life  U  a  balance,  an  equation — aa  between 
good  and  evU.  Joy  and  aorrow.  beauty  and 
ugllneaa.  eagemeas  and  aatlation,  Mrrlce 
and  selOahnesa.  reasonableness  and  preju- 
dice. 

Two  forces  tip  tbe  balance,  one  way  or 
the  other — chance  and  choice.  We  tend 
to  disavow  reeponalblUty  for  chance. 
Chance  repreeenU  things  that  happen  to 
US — Uiadvertently,  by  actloa  of  others,  or 
according  to  some  maater  plan  we  do  not 
understand.  We  tend  to  accept  responal- 
blllty  for  choice.  Choice  representa  our 
own  decisions,  the  consequences  of  which 
we  must  be  prepared  to  be<ir. 

Achievement  of  a  bcUanced  life — this  is 
the  reason  for  educaUon,  EducaUon  equips 
us  to  deai  with  the  vagaries  of  chance  In 
our  lives,  and  guides  ua  toward  right  de- 
cisions on  matters  <rf  choice.  The  balance 
is  a  delicate  one.  reqiilrlng  the  beet  of  edu- 
cation to  deal  effectively  with  tlie  forces  of 
chance  and  choice,  to  adiieve  a  full  and 
purpoeef\U  life. 

An  individual  becomes  educated  only 
in  a  relative  sense — education  la  a  never- 
ending  procesa.  It  has  been  rtghUy  said  tiiat 
education  begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends  In 
the  grave.  But  we  have  formalized  the  prt>- 
ceas  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  you  In 
the  class  of  1963  at  National  Cathedral  School 
have  now  completed  the  basic  stage — a 
secondary  school  education. 

You  should  now  have  the  five  basic  tools 
of  life:  an  ability  to  communicate  effec- 
tively with  your  fellow  man.  In  speech  and 
in  writing;  a  knowledge  of  man  and  events 
through  a  wide  range  of  history:  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  mysteriee  and  laws  of  sci- 
ence: a  responsiveness  to  aesthetics — art, 
dranui,  music,  literature;  a  fundamental 
faith  In  the  dignity  of  man  aa  the  child  of 
God,  a  belief  In  the  ethics  of  Western  cul- 
ture. 

You  are  now  graduating  from  this  stage 
and  commencing  another,  where  you  will 
sharpen  and  refine  these  basic  tools  of  life 
In  the  higher  phase  of  formal  education. 

The  time  of  transition  does  not  come  easy. 
Perhaps  you  share  the  feeling  of  the  little 
boy  who  received  a  pincushion  from  his 
grandmother  for  Christmas. 

In  hU  reluctantly  written  thank  you 
note  he  said:  "Dear  Granny,  thank  you  for 
my  Christmas  present.  I  have  always 
wanted  a  pin  cushion,  but  not  very  much." 


You  have  always   wanted  to  graduate,  but 
Just  now,  perhaps  not  very  much. 

But  your  transition  wlU  be  much  easier 
th^n  that  of  a  majority  of  your  contem- 
poraries, thoas  who  have  been  lost  to  formal 
educaUon .  For  each  two  of  you  who  entered 
high  school,  there  Is  one  somewhere  In  the 
Nation  who  dropped  out  along  the  way. 
And  for  each  two  of  you  going  on  to  college, 
there  are  three  high  school  graduates  else- 
where who  are  not.  Also,  most  of  you  will 
have  the  comparaUvely  rare  privilege  of  go- 
ing to  the  college  of  your  choice. 

In  short,  you  are  the  advantaged  few — a 
most  fortunate  few.  There  Is  a  somewhat 
cynical  saying  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  but  some  are  a  lot  more  equal  than 
others."  You.  In  this  sense,  are  very  equal 
Indeed. 

I  point  to  your  privilege  simply  as  a  fact — 
It  Is  something  neither  to  be  ashamed  of 
nor  to  be  complacent  about.  But  It  does 
place  a  set  of  special  obllgaUona  upon  you. 
You  are  famUlar  with  the  French  proverb 
noblease  oblige,  which  means  simply  "nobU- 
ity  obliges." 

It  was  coined  and  widely  quoted  among 
the  titled  European  nobility  of  a  century  and 
more  ago.  as  a  sort  of  self-Justlflcatlon  for 
privilege,  as,  for  example,  when  the  wealthy 
distributed  food  baskets  among  the  poor,  or 
when  a  nobleman  performed  some  service  to 
the  state. 

The  concept  of  a  titled  nobility,  obliged  or 
otherwise,  liaa  always  been  rejected  In  our 
Republic.  But  for  you  who,  through  a  com- 
bination of  happy  accident  and  hard  work, 
are  among  the  educationally  prlvUeged, 
the  nattue  of  our  society  Imposes  some  quite 
different  kinds  of  obligations. 

You  have  the  obligation  to  deliver  up  to 
the  level  of  your  opptMtunlty.  You  are  re- 
ceiving the  beat  possible  chance  to  develop 
yoxir  talents  and  ablliUes.  You  performance 
here  at  National  Cathedral  demonstrates 
that  your  talents  are  considerable.  It  will 
be  up  to  you  to  produce,  to  contribute  to 
society  In  a  manner  which  fulfills  this  oppor- 
tunity and  thU  high  potential. 

The  hard  common  denominator  In  the 
concept  of  equality  Is  performance.  Meas- 
ured by  any  Jiist  standards,  the  lesa  prlv- 
Ueged person  who  produces  despite  obstacles, 
and  the  less  talented  person  who  realizes  the 
whole  of  his  limited  potential,  both  rank 
above  the  prlvUeged  and  talented  person  who 
delivers  below  expectation,  even  though  his 
achievement  might  seem  more  outstanding. 
Because  of  the  depth  and  quality  of  prep- 
aration you  have  received  and  wUl  continue 
to  receive,  you  will  have  a  special  obligation 
to  enter  vigorously  Into  the  business  of 
helping  to  shape  democratic  decisions,  as 
well  as  personal  ones. 

If  you  were  graduating  half  a  century 
ago,  you  would  have  strong  opinions  on  one 
burning  Issue  in  American  life — whether  or 
not  women  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  A 
number  of  you  would  be  strongly  alined 
with  the  sxiffragettes — that  valiant  band  of 
ladles  who  paraded  up  and  down  the  prin- 
cipal avenues  of  the  principal  cities,  bom- 
barded their  Congressmen  with  letters,  and 
finally.  In  1920.  won  their  case. 

You  would  also,  of  course,  be  Inunune  to 
such  scoffing  comments  as  this  definition, 
advanced  by  a  carefxilly  anonymoxis  male: 
"A  suffragette  Is  one  who  has  ceased  to  be 
a  lady  and  not  yet  become  a  gentleman." 

I  doubt  that  It  would  have  occurred  to 
you  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Issue  of 
women's  suffrage  was  seriously  debated,  un- 
lees  you  had  been  specifically  exposed  to  thU 
fact  m  a  history  course.  Would  anyone  sug- 
gest today  that  women  are  not  Justly  entitled 
to  vote? 

And  yet  that  debate,  which  was  finally  re- 
solved by  the  adoption  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  was  a  very  recent 
chapter  In  the  agelong  history  of  struggle 
toward   equality.     Today's  chapter — no   less 


urgent — has  to  do  with  assuring  women  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work;  and  of  assuring 
voting  privileges  and  pay  equality,  among 
other  rlghU,  for  all  cltlsens.  Fifty  years 
from  now,  the  graduating  class  at  NCS 
may  consider  these  Issues  as  dim  and  dusty 
as  women's  suffrage  seems  today. 

The  struggle  for  equality  goes  on.  And 
what  Is  equality?  In  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  colleagues  In  Philadelphia  dared 
to  assert:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 
At  Oettysburg.  a  century  ago  this  year. 
Lincoln  described  our  country  as  "conceived 
In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Clearly,  neither  Mr  Jefferson  nor  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  confusing  "equal"  with  "Identical." 
Bach  of  them  towered  over  moet  of  his  con- 
temporaries— both  literally.  In  terms  of 
physical  height,  and  figuratively.  In  terms  of 
Intellectual  and  creative  statute.  Each  was 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  tremendous  diversity 
of  men's  talents;  each,  in  fact,  recognized 
that  the  great  strength  of  our  Nation  lay 
precisely  In  Its  diversity. 

Did  they  mean  "equal  before  the  law"? 
This,  obviously,  U  an  Important  part  of  the 
true  equality  toward  which  we  strive — and 
a  part  which,  unhappily,  has  still  not  been 
universally  achieved  within  our  own  highly 
favored  land.  But  legal  equality  Is  not  the 
whole  story. 

Perhaps  the  closest  we  can  come  In  a 
single  phrase  Is  "equality  ot  opportunity." 
Through  our  history  we  have  been  strug- 
gling to  perfect  a  system  wliereby  each  In- 
dividual has  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
own  special  Ulento  and  abUltles  to  hU  maxi- 
mum capability.  This  Is,  In  fact,  very  close 
to  a  definition  of  the  Ideal  of  a  democratic 
society. 

Like  most  IdetOs,  It  Is  still  remote.  But 
we  have  come  a  very  long  way  toward  min- 
imizing the  prejudicial  attitudes  and  folk- 
ways that  limit  equality  of  opportunity. 

Never  before  in  human  history  have  these 
decisions  of  society  been  so  difficult.  Com- 
munity life  In  the  latter  half  of  the  aoth 
century,  like  personal  life.  Is  a  delicate  bal- 
ance— as  between  benefit  and  hazard,  be- 
tween dazzling  development  and  terrifying 
destruction.  Striking  and  maintaining  tills 
balance — advancing  the  benefit  and  mini- 
mizing the  risk — Is  everyone's  business  In  a 
democracy. 

And  those  who  are  best  equipped  by  edu- 
cation are  those  to  whom  we  shall  be  turn- 
ing for  leadership  and  guidance 

Countless  examples  of  this  delicate  bal- 
ance In  ovir  clvUlzatlon  can  be  cited.  The 
most  obvious,  of  course.  Is  the  constructive 
or  destructive  use  of  nuclear  energy.  There 
are  many  others;  I  cite  a  few. 

Our  economy  and  a  large  portion  of  our 
social  structure  depend  upon  the  automo- 
bile— an  Instrxoment  which  brings  great 
benefit  and  also  causes  more  than  40,000 
deaths  each  year. 

New  drugs  are  being  produced  at  a  fan- 
tastically rapid  rate,  saving  lives  and  re- 
ducing suffering  for  millions  of  people — yet 
some  of  these  drugs  may  produce  side  ef- 
fects in  a  few  people  which  result  In  un- 
necessary suffering  or  death. 

Chemicals  bring  life  to  crops,  supporting 
our  farmers  and  feeding  and  clothing  our 
people;  but  If  they  are  not  properly  used, 
they  can  bring  death  to  birds,  wildlife,  and 
sometimes  human  beings. 

Advances  In  medicine  permit  us  to  keep 
many  older  persons  alive  for  many  years, 
often  at  great  cost— but  for  a  number  of 
these,  life  has  lost  all  contact  with  reality; 
they  lead  a  kind  of  vegetable  existence. 

In  short,  we  are  Increasingly  dealing  with 
problems  on  which  Judgments  must  be 
made,  which  resolve  themselves  Into  such 
profound  quesUons  as  "What  price  human 
life?"  Only  an  understanding  society — a 
society  that  U  not  merely  learned  but  also 
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wise — can  make  such  decisions.  You  who 
are  graduating  today,  who  are  going  on  to 
broader  and  deeper  courses  of  learning,  shall 
bear  a  primary  responsibility. 

You  of  the  class  of  1963  have  chosen  to 
symbolize  your  happy  memories  of  N.CB. 
through  your  whimsical  mascot,  Utle  Pooh- 
bear.     You  have  sung: 

"Our  Pooh  will  be  forever 
A  cherished  memory. 
Wherever  life  may  lead  us 
In  our  hearts  dear  Pooh  wUl  be." 

Perhaps  the  postman  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  delivering  alumnae  mall  to  Wis- 
consin and  Woodley,  addressed  simply  "The 
House  at  Pooh   Corner.' 

Your  teachers,  your  families,  your  friends 
would  wish  to  Join  Pooh  and  me  In  saying 
to  you.  In  words  of  the  poet: 

"When   all    the   stars    have  lost   their   glow. 

And  evening  follows  day  no  more; 
When  fragrant  breezes  cease  to  blow. 

And  not  a  shell  gems  any  shore; 
When  limpid  streams  no  longer  flow. 

We  may  forget  you— not  before." 

It  la  right  that  your  commencement  be  In 
God's  house.  May  His  rich  blessings  go  with 
you  always. 


Investigation  of  Veterans'  Preference 
Violation  Needed 


Negro  applicants  for  positions  or  promo- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  James  E.  Powers,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion; Mr.  Byron  B.  Gentry,  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars ; 
and  !Mr.  Peter  L.  Dye.  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. I  have  asked  that  they  conduct 
their  own  inquiry  into  the  violations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    AUIBAMA  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

'  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  receiving  repeated  repwarts  of 
violations  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 
In  filling  Federal  Government  jobs  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  I  have,  of  course,  pro- 
tested to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
asking  for  an  Immediate  investigation  of 
these  reports  that  10-  and  5-point  veter- 
ans are  l>elng  passed  over  in  filling 
positions. 

All  of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
pressures  from  high  public  ofBcials  are 
being  exerted  on  Federal  agencies  hiring 
personnel  in  Birmingham  to  hire  Negro 
applicants  for  civil  service  jobs.  I  l>e- 
beve  that  these  people  who  are  violating 
the  Civil  Service  laws  and  regulations 
should  be  punlsharf.  Apparently  Justice 
Department  oflBclals  have  influenced  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  personnel  to 
order  a  step-up  in  Negro  hiring.  After 
a  series  of  secret  meetings  with  Birming- 
ham Federal  agency  hiring  officials,  the 
new  drive  to  hire  Negroes  was  begun.  An 
effort  is  being  made  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  to  place  a  Negro  applicant 
in  the  position  of  deputy  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama 
over  a  qualified  10-polnt  veteran  who  has 
been  recommended  for  the  F>osition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  actions  of  this  kind  lessen 
the  confidence  of  our  people  in  the  fair- 
ness in  the  administration  of  civil  serv- 
ice procedures  with  their  legally  based 
and  established  veteran  preference  fea- 
tures. It  Is  unconscionable  and  a  viola- 
tion of  all  ethical  standards,  as  well  as 
a  reflection  of  civil  service  regulations, 
if.  in  the  name  of  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities, special  privileges  are  granted 


Philippine  War  Damage  Claims 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  days  the  House  may  once  again  con- 
sider the  matter  of  Philippine  war  dam- 
age claims. 

Recent  articles  appearing  in  the  press 
suggest  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
this  Government  should  make  payment 
to  the  Philippine  Government  rather 
than  the  individual  claimants. 

In  the  interest  of  economy,  I  have  ex- 
cerpted five  such  articles  and  include 
th«n  herewith : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  May   16,  1963] 
In  the  Nation  :  The  5»Hn,iPpiNE  Wae  CXaims 

SCANDAI. 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  May  15. — Don't  cheer  yet, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  of 
preventing  a  second  "take"  by  lobbyists  of 
money  provided  by  XJJS.  taxpayers  to  cover 
damages  In  the  Philippines  during  tbe  Sec- 
ond World  War.  The  money  Involved  Is  $73 
mUUon,  supplementing  a  prior  appropriation 
of  $400  million. 

More  than  $1  million  already  has  been  the 
take,  from  the  prior  appropriation,  of  the 
lobbyists  who,  moreover,  were  two  members 
and  a  high-level  employee  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission.  The  chance  to 
repeal  this  second  foray  became  available 
when  the  Senate  dropped,  from  a  $1.5  billion 
supplementary  appropriation  measure  that 
Included  money  for  public  works  projects 
designed  to  create  more  employment,  a 
rider  which  would  have  prevented  the  repe- 
tition. After  the  House  yesterday  refused, 
on  parliamentary  procedural  grounds,  to  put 
tills  rider  on  the  $1.5  billion  legislation. 
Senate  leaders  agreed  to  remove  the  Item, 
and  add  It  Instead  to  a  measure  for  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  U.S.  service 
buildings  abroad. 

Chief  credit  goes  to  Senator  Fulbright,  of 
Arkansas,  for  the  new  legislative  situation 
which  restore*  at  least  a  prospect  that  this 
taxpayers'  $73  million  wUl  not  again  be 
tapped  by  the  lobbyists.  It  was  he,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, who  uncovered  the  unsavory  facts. 
If  they  had  been  known  on  August  1,  1962, 
the  efforts  of  Representatives  Barry,  of  New 
York,  and  Curtis,  of  Massachusetts,  to  ear- 
mark the  $73  mlUlon  In  a  lump  sum  for  the 
Philippine  Government,  would  probably  have 
been  successful.  In  May  1962  the  House 
had  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation In  that  form.  But  the  action 
was  overturned  by  the  House  on  Augiist  1, 
after  assiduous  activity  by  the  lobbyists,  in 
general    Ignorance  ol   the   facts  concerning 


them,   and   by   subsequent   Senate   approval 
of  the  private  claimants  distribution  method. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
May  10,  1963] 
Capitol  Stuft 
(By  Ted  Lewis) 

Washington,  May  9.— The  congressional 
hassle  over  the  way  lobbyists  cut  themselves 
in  on  the  millions  appropriated  for  Philip- 
pine war  claims  deserves  to  be  exposed  for 
what  It  Is:  A  cheap  exhibition  of  phony  po- 
litical morality. 

That  became  transparently  clear  today  as 
both  Hotise  and  Senate  appeared  near  agree- 
ment on  so-caUed  remedUl  legUlatlon — 
aimed  at  depriving  lobbyists  of  any  further 
cut  In  the  ^xjlls.  It  Is  admitted  that  the 
legislation  Is  Incapable  erf  achieving  that 
purpose,  but  In  tiUs  case  Congress  Is  mca-e 
interested  in  going  on  the  record  against 
graft,  corruption,  and  the  "5  percenters" 
than  abolishing  same. 

The  sorriest  port  of  the  spectacle  is  that 
Congress  was  only  moved  to  action  by  the 
disclosure  before  the  Senate  •  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  the  top  Philippine 
lobbyist.  John  A.  OTtonnell,  had  contributed 
$9,300  to  the  1960  campaigns  of  24  Members 
of  Congress. 

As  Representative  Robert  Babst,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  told  the  House  In  lawyer 
language  yesterday: 

"Prom  a  legal  standpoint,  an  amendment 
to  the  present  act  permitting  payments  to 
Mr.  O'Donnell  would  not  be  enforceable. 
Even  If  the  claimant  signed  a  letter  saying 
he  would  not  pay  Mr.  OT)onnell  and  asso- 
ciates, the  claimants  for  the  most  part  are 
Philippine  nationals,  and  the  claimant  could 
be  sued  In  Philippine  courts  for  collection 
and  could  be  forced  under  Philippine  law  to 
pay  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  associates." 

BARRY'RECOMMENDS  PATTNC  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
GOVERNMENT 

In  this  dilemma  Barry  said  the  best  way 
out  for  Congress  would  be  to  amend  the  1962 
claims  law  and  provide  that  all  the  $73  mil- 
lion be  paid  to  the  Philippine  Oovernment 
instead  of  Individuals. 

This  obviously  would  be  tough  on  the 
lobbyists  who  were  trying  to  follow  the  letter 
of  the  1962  law  and  not  demanding  more 
than  5  percent.  But  even  In  the  debate  on 
whether  the  Philippine  Government  or  In- 
dividuals should  get  the  money  from  Uncle 
Sam,  there  has  been  a  flood  of  disgusting 
doubletalk. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  May  21. 

1963] 

Manila  Sugar  Firm  Tied  to  Political  Gifts 

(By  Laxirence  Stem) 

A  PhUlpplne  sugar  executive  linked  by 
Washington  lobbyist  John  A.  O'Donnell  to 
an  $18,000  campaign  fund  for  friendly  Con- 
gressman Is  president  of  a  Manila  firm  that 
stands  to  get  $621,564  In  war  damage  claims. 

The  sugar  official  Is  Gerald  Wilkinson, 
president  of  the  Hawaiian-Philippine  Co.. 
which  will  collect  the  new  claim  under  the 
1962  Philippine  War  Damage  Act  that 
O'Donnell  helped  lobby  through  Congress. 

It  also  came  to  light  yesterday  that  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Philippine-American 
War  Damage  Conunlsslon,  Frank  Waring, 
testified  In  1960  that  the  claims  agency  had 
never  made  any  public  cocnmltment  to  the 
PhUlppines  for  the  additional  $73  million  In 
damage  payments  voted  by  Congress  last 
year. 

He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Par  East  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wisconsin,  on  March  17.  1960.  On 
the  following  day  OT)onnell  and  Scheln,  who 
were  both  associated  with  tSie  war   claims 
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body,    testified   that   the   United   States  had 
committed  Itaelf  to  the  payment. 

The  following  year,  when  Zablocki  ordered 
the  19«0  testimony  reprinted  In  the  tran- 
script of  a  1961  hearing  on  his  new  claims 
bill.  Wartng's  testimony  was  omitted.  Also 
dropped  from  the  1961  transcript  was  the 
previous  year's  testimony  from  State  Depart- 
ment witnesses  who  opposed  Zablocki's  MU 
nruiUng  the  payments  to  Individuals  rather 
than  to  the  Philippine  Oovemment. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  Apr   22. 

1963] 

Washington  Scini:   How  To  Svccmmd 

(By  George  Dixon) 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  apologize  to 
OT>onneU  for  underestimating  him.  I  have 
seen  him  for  a  long  time  hanging  around 
corridors  in  the  Capitol  but  I  thought  he 
was  Just  one  of  those  guys  who  buttonholed 
CXMigressmen  for  a  few  bucks  a  buttonhole. 
Now  I  learn  he  has  received  about  •266.000 
for  handling  Philippine  war  damages  claims 
before  the  Philippine  War  Claims  Oommls- 
Blofi.  of  which  he  used  to  be  a  member. 

Moreover,  according  to  Chairman  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrlght  of  the  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, he  stands  to  make  as  much  as  |160.- 
000  more  frotn  prospective  clients. 

Por  some  reason.  Senator  Ful bright  seems 
to  disapprove  of  the  operations  of  CDonnell. 
The  dUtingxilshed  lawmaker  Is  an  Oxford 
■■n/j  Rhodes  man  so  he  Is  not  uncouth  about 
OTJonnell  the  way  you  and  I  might  be.  He 
sayB  restralnedly  and  enidltely  that  "the 
legislative  process  has  been  subverted  and 
both  Congress  and  the  Executive  were  de- 
oslved"  and  that  CDonnell  and  a  PUlplno 
date  were  "unduly  enriched." 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Apr.  23.  1963] 
Puhjppins   Wax   Claxms  Pboblzii;    Virw    Is 

That  Oonobbm  Shouu)  Cancxl  Payments. 

Sknd  Funds  to  Oovxxkmxnt 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

The  dominant  offlclsd  view,  apparently 
shared  by  the  President  and  Senator  Pul- 
BUBHT,  Is  that  Congress  should  quickly  pass 
a  bill  which  will  cancel  the  payment  of  the 
claims  but  make  the  money  available  to  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  for  distribution  as  It 
sees  fit.  This  would  be  a  test  of  the  moral 
quality  of  the  Macapagal  government,  but 
many  are  confident  that  It  Is  equal  to  the 
test. 


Fire  Island  National  Seashore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


action  to  protect  the  additional  area  for 
public  use. 

Plre  Island.  50  miles  away  from  New 
York  City.  l5  the  last  remaining  area  of 
natural  beauty  and  wilderness  near  the 
city.  It  has  lon«  been  a  refuge  for 
for  those  who  wish  to  escape  to  the  quiet 
contemplation  of  nature.  The  island 
now  faces  two  great  dangers — develop- 
ment and  erosion.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  act  now  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  in 
an  editorial  on  June  7.  1963.  eloquently 
outlined  the  problem  and  urged  prompt 
congressional  action.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  editorial 
and  to  support  this  measure  to  protect 
this  seashore  su-ea  from  the  double  threat 
of  erosion  by  sea  and  by  man : 

Ftju.  Stxam  on  Pnu  Island  Sxashoxk 

If  Plre  Island  Is  not  approved  as  a  national 
seashore  under  Federal  protection,  it  will 
remain  an  Irresistible  target  for  the  road- 
builders,  the  hot  dog  and  pizza  entrepre- 
neurs, and  the  other  developers  who  would 
develop  It  to  death — In  fact,  to  a  fate  worse 
than  death.  Alttlough  the  Fire  Island  bill 
has  received  bipcu-tisan  support  from  New 
York's  legislators  In  both  houses,  endorse- 
ment from  the  Dep4ut.ment  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  blessings  of  Suffolk  County  and  the 
Island's  residents,  a  report  from  Washington 
Indicates  that  there  isnt  enough  steam  in 
the  congressional  boiler  to  get  the  big  wheels 
moving. 

Fire  Island  Is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
areas  on  the  Atlantic  coast  suitable  for  a 
national  seashore  park.  It  Is  a  30-mile-long 
narrow  sandsplt  of  sea.  beach,  and  dune  only 
50  miles  from  Manhattan — but  worlds  away 
in  serenity  and  beauty.  This  great  glacial 
relic  Is  clothed  with  bay  berry,  jeelgrass.  beach 
plum  and  the  vegetation  found  mainly  along 
the  Bastirn  littoral:  and  there  are  enough 
unbroken  stretches  between  the  settlements 
still  to  give  the  impression  of  wlldness.  if  not 
wUderness.  In  its  dunes  and  saltwater 
marshes,  and  land  birds  thrive.  Here  the 
legacy  of  nature  is  rich — but  it  wont  be 
much  longer  without  effective  protection. 

A  victory  Is  In  the  making  at  Breeay  Point, 
Queens,  thanks  to  efforts  by  Mayor  Wagner 
and  concerned  citizens;  this  will  be  a  much- 
desired  recreational  region  only  a  milk-run 
Away  on  a  hot  day.  But  Fire  Island  Is  more 
%y\iLn  a  recreational  areik:  it  U  a  natiiral  bar- 
rier reef  of  beauty  along  our  shoreline.  It 
needs  a  high  congressional  priority  to  be 
saved  as  a  national  seashore. 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 


proud  of  a  new  communal  farm  they  have 
helped  set  up  in  southeastern  Colorado.  For- 
ty farmers  borrowed  $375,000  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  bought  a  15.- 
OOO-acre  ranch.  They  not  only  got  the 
ranch  but  they  also  got  a  complete  soil  and 
water  conservation  plan  under  the  Federal 
coet-sharlng  program 

On  1.440  acres  of  wheat  land  they  seeded 
grass  and  they  will  get  Great  Plains  Conser- 
vation Program  cost -share  help. 

The  loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration is  the  first  under  authorization  In 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962  in 
which  groups  can  borrow  to  finance  shifts  in 
land  use  to  grazing,  forestry,  or  recreation 
uses. 

Forty  years  ago  who  would  have  thought 
that  we  would  see  the  day  In  this  country 
when  we  would  set  up  a  Federal  bank  that 
would  make  loans  to  people  who  were  too 
poor  a  credit  risk  to  get  a  loan  from  a  com- 
mercial bank? 

Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  sponsor  the  big  ranches  and 
what  would  your  grandfather  have  said  if 
the  Government  had  oAered  him  money  to 
plant  grass?  In  fact,  we  wonder  what  grand- 
pappy  would  have  said  If  the  Government 
had  come  around  and  offered  him  money 
to  convert  from  farming  to  recreation.  We 
imagine  that  grandpappy's  thoughts  would 
probably  be  unprintable.! 


or    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
recommended  enactment  of  legislation 
to  create  a  Plre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore. Secretary  Udall  proposed  includ- 
ing additional  portions  of  Long  Island 
to  encompass  an  area  of  about  8,000 
acres  stretching  along  52  miles  of  rela- 
tively undeveloped  seashore. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  new  bill  to 
carry  out  the  Department's  recommen- 
dation. In  both  this  Congress  and  the 
87th  Congress.  I  previously  introduced 
legislation  to  comprise  the  area  "lying 
generally  between  the  westerly  limits  of 
Fire  Island  and  a  line  two  miles  east  of 
Moriches  Inlet. "  I  think  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  shown  foresight  in  seeking 


Socialistic  G>Bservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Mr. 
Jack  Pickett's  editorial  column  of  the 
California  Parmer,  on  June  1  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  which  I  think 
Is  worthy  of  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  Congress,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  what  is  actually  transpiring 
in  the  agricultural  field : 

SOCIAUSTIC    CONSniVATlOH 

(By  Jack  Pickett) 
The  NaUonal  AssoclaUon  oC  Soil  and  Wa- 
ter  Conservation  Districts  is   tremendously 


Emplojrmenl  of  Handicapped  Persons  in 
Alaska 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  "HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  always  been  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  program  in  support  of  employment 
of  the  handicapped.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  an  Alaska  employer.  Alaska 
Coastal-Ellis  Airlines,  is  winner  of  the 
American  Legion's  1962  award  as  Alas- 
ka's "Employer  of  the  Year  "  for  excellent 
utilization  of  handicapped  employees.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  did  not  occur 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  fact  that  placements  of 
the  handicapped  by  the  Alaska  State 
Employment  Service  have  gone  up  stead- 
ily in  the  past  3  yeara^l75  in  1960.  201 
in  1961.  281  in  1962.  The  story  of  the 
recognition  of  the  handicapped  by 
Alaska  Coastal-Ellis  Airlines  which  lead 
to  its  winning  the  award  is  told  in  the 
May-June  1963  issue  of  Performance 
published  in  Washington,  DC.  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  and  republished  on 
May  8.  1963,  by  the  Daily  Alaska  Empire 
of  Jimeau.  The  story,  with  a  message 
worthy  of  widespread  attention,  is  as 
follows: 

No  HANDICArs  ON  Ou»  Patboix 
As  if  shot  from  a  t)ow,  a  supersonic  Jet 
liner  arcs  from  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  to  the 
State  capital.  Juneau,  carrying  passengers, 
mail,  and  freight  on  the  last  46  minutes  of  a 
Journey  from  Seattle. 

Debarking  at  either  Annette  Island,  which 
Is  Ketchikan's  termiiial,  or  at  Juneau,  any- 
one or  anything  destined  for  other  southeast 
Alaska  points  will  transfer  to  a  plane  bearing 
the   markings   of    Alaska   Coastal-EllU   Air- 


1963 
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lines — 1862  winner  of  the  American  Legion 
Award  as  Alaska's  "Employer  of  the  Year," 
for  excellent  utilization  of  handicapped  em- 
ployees. 

The  plane  Itself  is  small  and  lacking  in 
frills  by  ordinary  airline  standards.  But 
Coastal-Ellis  Is  no  ordinary  airline.  Its  air- 
craft are  capable  of  landing  and  taking  off  on 
land  CM"  water.  They  are  considered  by  the 
line  to  be  the  best  ever  devised  to  challenge 
the  harsh  flying  conditions  of  southeast 
Alaska,  where  the  wind  comes  from  all  direc- 
tions at  once,  and  the  rain  falls  and  falls 
and  falls. 

As  soon  as  the  windows  clear  from  a  watery 
taiceoff.  the  passenger,  fresh  from  Jet  flight, 
finds  himself  In  a  vast  spectacular  new  ele- 
ment— the  world  of  southeast  Alaska,  which 
earlier  had  passed  unnoticed  far  below  the 
rushing  Jet. 

This  world  of  Cocwtal-Ellls  consists  of 
hundreds  of  "Islands,  large  and  small,  and 
a  long  rugged  mainland  cotwtUne,  frequently 
broken  by  deep  Inlets.  The  lower  slopes  are 
covered  with  rain  forest.  Higher,  much 
higher  up  are  sheer  rock  mountain  peaks 
floating  In  vast  crumbled  icefields. 

The  two-motored  amphibian  avoids  the 
high  country  whenever  possible,  navigating 
through  zigzag  waterways.  Only  occasional- 
ly does  It  shortcut  up  and  over  a  glaciered 
mountain  pass,  to  reach  yet  another  of  the 
waterways  which  are  the  only  highways  con- 
necting   the    region's    towns  and   villages. 

Inhabiting  the  35.257-8quare-mlle  land 
area  of  southeast  Alaska  are  some  36,000 
fishermen,  cannery  workers,  lumbermen, 
goverimient  employees,  their  families  and  the 
various  tradesmen  who  serve  them.  Their 
communities  are  balanced  along  narrow 
shelves  where  the  mountains  meet  the  water. 
To  these  people  who  were  once  completely 
dependent  on  infrequent  coastal  freighters 
and  small  interlsland  vessels,  the  air  service 
now  provided  by  Alaska  Coastal -Ellis  has 
gradually  become  an  Integral  part  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  statistical  fact  is.  the  line  has,  over  a 
period  of  years,  served  463  different  locations 
besides  those  regularly  scheduled.  In  one 
peak  month.  August  of  1962.  there  were  145 
points  served.  Overall.  In  1962  Coastal-Ellis 
carried  125.760  passengers.  2.822.022  pounds 
of  cargo  and  1.727.002  pounds  of  mall. 

The  35-plane  fleet  has  65  scheduled  stops, 
though  there  are  only  5  airfields  In  the  area. 
But  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  It  Is  well 
known  locally  that  CoasUl-ElUs  will  stop.  If 
physically  possible,  at  any  signal,  whether  In 
response  to  an  emergency,  to  pick  up  or 
drop  off  a  hunter  or  sports  fisherman,  or  to 
Uke  a  lumberjack  Into  town  for  a  spree. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  a  day  of  general 
sophistication  about  the  once  awesome  ad- 
venture* of  flying,  the  people  of  southeast 
Alaska  consider  the  Coastal -Ellis  pilot  an 
amalgamation  of  Charles  Lindberg.  the  U.S. 
Marines,  and  Leonard  Seppala  who  mushed 
the  serum  to  Nome. 

The  Alaska  Coastal-Ellis  team  numbers 
280  employees.  Among  these  are  many  who 
have  some  physical  disability.  The  definite 
number  is  not  known  because  this  firm  does 
not  record  such  Information.  The  manage- 
ment is  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  hires 
applicants  for  their  abilities,  not  disabilities. 
At  an  awards  dinner  September  28,  1962, 
In  Juneau.  K.  Vernon  Banta.  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  was 
personally  on  hand  to  present  the  American 
Legion  award.  On  this  occasion  Alaska 
Coastal -Ellis,  represented  by  Vice  President 
O.  P.  Benecke,  was  conamended  particularly 
for  Its  Job  application  form,  which  does  not 
designate  space  to  record  that  any  applicant 
Is  handicapped. 

The  application  Itself  reflects  the  compcmy 
policy  ot  hiring  its  employees  on  the  basis  of 
qualifications,  with  no  nonperformance  re- 


quirements which  would  tend  to  bar  the 
handicapped. 

Coastal-Ellis  employees  are.  of  course,  In- 
volved in  all  the  occupations  associated  with 
operation  of  an  airline,  from  routine  main- 
tenance to  detailed  overhaul  of  airframes, 
engines,  instruments,  as  well  as  the  various 
passenger  services. 

A  tour  of  the  facilities  reveals  many 
workers  who  would  be  recorded  as  handi- 
capped by  most  employers. 

Commenting  on  the  reason  Coastal-Ellis 
has  established  Its  advanced  outlook  on  em- 
ployment of  handicapped,  Mr.  Benecke  says, 
"We  used  to  have  disability  information  on 
our  applications,  but  experience  showed  us 
It  had  no  bearing  on  an  employee's  perform- 
ance. It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  Investigate 
so  we  deleted  It.  In  short,  such  Information 
Is  Irrelevant.  We  maintain  that,  while  some 
of  our  employees  may  have  certain  disabil- 
ities, we  haven't  a  single  handicapped  worker 
on  the  payroll." 


Common  Market  Commission  Recom- 
mends External  Tariff  Cats  To  Fight 
Inflation  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commission,  the  admin- 
istrative agency  of  the  Common  Market, 
is  now  urging  the  governments  of  the 
Six  to  cut  tariffs  on  imports  from  non- 
meml>er  countries  in  order  to  dampen 
inflationary  pressures  on  prices  now  be- 
ing felt  throughout  the  Common  Market. 
An  increased  flow  of  imports,  says  the 
Commission,  would  provide  needed  price 
competition  from  abroad  to  hold  down 
prices  on  locally  produced  commodities. 
I  urge  the  administration  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  Common  Market  Commission  and  to 
work  with  it  to  persuade  the  Common 
Market  to  take  this  most  sensible  and 
constructive  step.     Unilateral  or  more- 
than-reciprocal  reductions  in  Common 
Market  tariffs  would  not  only  help  Eu- 
rope to  fight  its  inflation,  they  would 
also  help  the  United  States  in  a  funda- 
mental way  to  reduce  its  present  pay- 
ments imbalance  with  Europe. 

I  particularly  welcome  and  commend 
the  Commission's  recommendation,  since 
it  is  one  which  I  have  made  repeatedly 
and  which  has  been  endorsed  in  numer- 
ous reports  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  floor  speech  on  January  25,  1962, 
I  said: 

By  greatly  Increasing  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Europe  could  go  far  to  balance 
dollar  Inflows  from  tourist  spending.  United 
States  military  expendltxires,  capital  Invest- 
ments, and  other  sources.  This  would  re- 
quire the  abandonment  of  remaining  quotas 
on  doUar  Imports  and  substantial  tariff 
reductions  by  the  European  countries  with- 
out asking  for  compensatory  reductions  by 
the  United  States. 


On  Uay  7,  1962,  I  pointed  out  that  a 
liberal  European  import  pc^icy  would 
reduce  our  unemployment  and  our  pay- 


ments  deficit    and   at   the    same    time 
strengthen  Western  Europe. 
Such  a  policy — 

I  said — 
would  enable  European  employers — with  the 
blessing  of  their  own  governments  and  of  the 
friendly  United  States — to  grant  wage  in- 
creases without  risking  Inflation,  because  It 
would  make  available  the  goods  needed  to 
sop  up  the  extra  purchasing  power  thus 
created.  And.  if  the  operation  were  really 
successful,  it  could  go  far  toward  wiping  out 
the  U.S.  payments  deficit  and  Western 
Europe's  payments  svirplus,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  free  world. 

In  an  article  in  the  May  1963  issue  of 
Harper's  magazine,  I  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  many  advantages  of  increased 
imports  by  the  Common  Market  from  the 
United  States: 

This  would  not  merely  spur  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy and  create  Jobs  for  Americans.  It  would 
also  help  the  European  countries.  At  pres- 
ent, a  wage  Increase  In  Europe  can  cause  in- 
flation because  higher  purchasing  power  will 
compete  for  roughly  the  same  amount  of  con- 
sumer goods.  If  Europe  were  to  let  down 
her  trade  barriers,  new  Imports  could  sop  up 
this  excess  purchasing  power.  And  these 
sales  of  our  products  abroad  would  help  wipe 
out  the  U.S.  Interiiational  pyayments  deficit 
and  Western  Europe's  payments  surplus, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  free  world. 
Only  thus  can  the  dollar — the  International 
currency  of  Europe  and  the  United  States — 
become  stable  once  again. 

The  August  1961  report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and 
Payments  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  United 
States  encourage  surplus  payments  coun- 
tries to  rely  on  liberalized  imports  and 
the  elimination  of  payments  restrictions 
for  anti-inflationary  action.  Again,  in 
December  1962,  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded : 

Many  countries  of  Western  Evirope,  and 
partlcvaarly  those  In  the  Common  Market, 
need  to  Import  more  because  they  face  In- 
flationary pressures.  The  tendency  for  coun- 
tries like  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  to  con- 
tinue accumulating  gold  and  doUars  rather 
than  to  spend  more  of  their  rising  export  in- 
come on  Imports,  on  capital  Investment  In 
other  countries,  and  on  foreign  aid.  has  been 
responsible  tar  a  larger  part  of  the  free 
world's  payments  Imbalance.  If  such  sur- 
plus payments  countries  would  buy  VS.  and 
other  foreign  goods  more  freely,  their  pres- 
ent fully  employed  resources  of  capital  and 
manpower  could  be  devoted  to  the  most 
productive  activities.  Including  further 
domestic  capital  Investment  essential  for 
their  future  growth. 

The  March  1963  annual  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  recommend- 
ed that: 

The  United  States  should  promptly  and 
vigorously  bargain  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Common  Market  external  tariffs,  and  the 
Common  Market  should  be  reqvicsted  to 
make  an  Immediate  unilateral  reduction  in 
Its  tariffs  on  a  most-favored-natlon  basis 
pending  completion  of  the  negotiations. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  the  reasoning  set  forth  in 
the  December  1962  report  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Exchange  and 
Payments : 

Our  best  hope  to  developing  a  construc- 
tive solution  to  the  persistent  UJ3.  payments 
deficit  Is  the  development  of  policies  to  deal 
with  the  btkslc  sources  of  the  present  deficit. 
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The  first  step  In  dealing  with  the  bMlc 
sourcM  of  our  paymenta  deficit  U  the  de- 
velopment at  policies  to  expand  our  overall 
export  surplus. 

Portunat«ly.  an  expansion  In  our  export 
surplus  can  be  achieved  by  the  further  re- 
moval of  barriers  to  International  trade.  The 
first  step  la  the  removal  ot  the  barriers  to 
American  exports  Into  the  Common  Market 
in  Western  Europe.  These  countries  are 
among  the  most  rapidly  expanding  In  the 
entire  world.  Over  the  years  ahead  these 
nations  will  need  to  Import  more  both  be- 
cause of  their  rapid  growth  and  because  they 
face  Inflationary  pressures.  The  tendency  for 
countries  like  West  Germany.  France,  and 
other  coxintrles  to  continue  accumulating 
gold  and  dollars  rather  than  to  spend  more 
ot  their  rising  export  Income  on  Imports,  on 
capital  Investments  In  other  countries,  and 
on  foreign  aid,  has  been  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  free  world's  payments  Im- 
balance. If  such  surplus  payments  coun- 
tries would  allow  goods  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  to  be  sold  more 
freely  In  their  markets,  their  present  fully 
employed  resources  of  capital  and  manpower 
could  be  devoted  to  the  most  productive 
actlvlUes.  including  further  domestic  capital 
Investment  essential  for  their  future  growth. 

The  text  of  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle of  June  8,  1963,  reporting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Common  Market  fol- 
lows: 
Tkadb  Bloc  Panel  Urges  Tkmitt  Cuts:  Com- 

MiBBioN  Asks  Common  Makkxt  To  Make 

Ifovx  To  Sptni  PmicE  CoMi'xmnoN 
(By  Edward  T.  OToole) 

BaussELs,  June  5 — The  European  Common 
Market  Commission,  obviously  disturbed  by 
increasing  price  pressures,  is  urging  the  sU 
member  states  of  the  trade  bloc  to  Invite 
price  competition  with  nonmember  states 
by  cutting  tariffs  wherever  possible. 

In  Its  sixth  annual  report,  published  to- 
day, the  commission  said  any  Common  Mar- 
ket regulatory  measures  to  control  prices  "at 
this  time  would  not  be  opportune." 

But.  the  commission  added,  the  six  na- 
tons  of  the  European  Economic  Community. 
'or  Common  BCarket.  covild  each  take  steps 
to  help  dampen  price  Increases.  The  six 
members  are  Italy.  Germany.  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands.   Luxembourg  and  Prance. 

TKADE     WOITLO     RISE 

Tariff  cuts  with  nonmembers.  the  report 
said,  would  Increase  trade  with  other  coiin- 
tries.  An  increased  flow  of  goods  would 
mean  an  Increase  In  price-dampening  com- 
petition between  locally  produced  goods  and 
those  Imported  from  outside  the  community. 

The  commission  made  it  plain  that  this 
would  tend  to  offset  the  Increasing  upward 
pressures  on  prices  being  felt  throughout  the 
Common  Market. 

The  commission  Is  the  operating  manage- 
ment for  the  six  countries  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  It  has  a  responsibil- 
ity that  transcends  national  interests.  Its 
function  is  to  propose  policies  that  are  de- 
signed for  integrating  the  six  member  states 
Into  one  economic  and  political  unit. 

COtTNCH.     DECIDES 

But.  although  the  conunlsslon  proposes 
policies,  the  member  states,  through  their 
representatives  on  the  Conunon  Market 
Council  of  Ministers,  actually  decide  which 
policies  will  be  followed. 

Thus,  last  week,  although  the  commission 
proposed  a  reduction  In  the  tariffs  on  U.S. 
poultry  exports,  the  council  Instead  voted  to 
Increase  the  duty. 

After  reviewing  financial  developments 
during  the  year,  the  commission  \irged  the 
member  countries  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  money  markets.  It  indi- 
cated that  this  would  ameliorate  the  short- 


age of  Investment  capital  that  Is  being  felt 
within  the  community. 

The  conunlsslon  cautioned  against  compe- 
tition with  private  needs  for  Investment 
capital. 

It  also  advised  the  Common  Market  to 
avoid  undue  repatriation  of  capital  held  In 
their  countries.  It  said  this  could  have  ad- 
verse effecU  on  the  liquidity  and  balance-of- 
payments  positions  of  nonmember  states. 

In  discussing  trade  developmenU  within 
the  community,  the  commission  reported 
that,  since  the  Conunon  Market's  Inception. 
Imports  by  the  member  states  from  other 
member  states  had  Increased  remarkably. 

The  commission  gave  these  estimates  for 
Intracommunlty  Import  increases  In  the  past 
4  years: 

France,  a  130-percent  increase;  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  80  to  90  percent;  lUly, 
60  percent,  and  Belgium-Luxembourg,  2S 
percent 

Chanfe  in  Policy  Needed      ^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  SNYDE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  as  written  by  Roscoe 
Drummond.  This  editorial  clearly  states 
the  position  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  urged  the  President  to  take.  The 
article  follows: 

Kennedy  and  Cusa — Chance  in  Pouct 

Needed 

(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 

President  Kennedy,  I  feel  sure,  will  not 
long  condone  a  passive,  timid  policy  of  ac- 
cepting the  Soviet  military  presence  In  Cuba 
with  the  clear  Implication  that  little  can  be 
done  about  it  except  to  try  to  keep  it  from 
spreading  further  Into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere 

There  afe  two  reasons  why  this  policy 
needs  to  be  changed  and,  I  believe,  will  be 
changed. 

One  reason  Is  that  It  Isn't  working;  the 
wall  Isn't  holding.  Soviet-supported  Castro 
subversion  and  sabotage  of  neighboring 
Caribbean  countries  Is  mounting.  Iw  Inten- 
sificaUon  dates  from  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
the  Castro  regime  last  fall.  Castro  has  ex- 
plicitly and  openly  made  Venezuela  his  first 
target.  Last  week  Venezuelan  Communists 
successfully  raided  and  burned  the  US.  mili- 
tary mission  In  Caracas. 

The  second  reason  why  administration 
policy  cannot  long  remain  passive  is  that  the 
American  people  will  not.  I  think,  accept  it. 
Unless  the  do-llttle  Cuba  policy  Is  changed 
In  the  course  of  the  coming  months.  It  will 
be  a  central  Issue  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion and  the  country  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  register  Its  verdict — yes  or  no — at  the 
polls. 

New  evidence  that  containment  is  not  con- 
taining comes  from  the  eight-nation  Inves- 
tigating committee  of  the  CouncU  of  the 
Organization  of  Anierican  States,  whose  offi- 
cials are  neither  alarmist  nor  given  to  over- 
statement.    Their  latest  findings  are: 

That  Cuba-based  subversion  In  Latin 
America  has  increased  considerably  during 
the  past  year. 

That  the  Commiuilrt  offensive,  with  the 
aid  of  training,  money,  and  propaganda  from 
the  Cuba  base.  Is  being  steadUy  Intensified. 


That  there  is  no  real  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  American  countries  of  the  danger 
to  their  own  security  in  taking  a  passive  at- 
titude  toward   the  Communist  activity. 

This  Is  straight  talk— and  welcome.  It 
runs  counter  to  the  cozy  and  soporific  atti- 
tude one  encounters  In  many  places  In  the 
administration;  namely,  that  If  we  will  only 
hold  our  breath — and  our  tongues — the 
Soviet  forces  In  Cuba  will  go  away  and  that, 
anyway,  since  they  cannot  attack  the  United 
States,  there  Is  nothing  much  that  needs  to 
be  done. 

It  Is  a  valid  assumption  that  the  Soviet 
presence  In  Cuba  Is  only  a  negative  force,  a 
kind  of  umbrella  against  Invasion.  Just  a 
prop  to  Castro? 

The  OAS  committee  repudiates  this  com- 
forting theory. 

It  declares  that  the  Communist  Interven- 
tion in  the  Western  Hemisphere  "results 
mainly  from  the  Intensification  of  Soviet 
military  power  In  Cuba"- 

It  reports  that  "the  utilization  of  the  is- 
land as  a  base  for  promoting  subversion  ac- 
tivities In  other  countries"  stems  largely 
from  the  fact  that  "Cuba  has  now  been  con- 
verted Into  a  Soviet  military  base  " 

It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  President  Ken- 
nedy hlgiself  has  never  said  that  he  Intended 
to  acquiesce  Indefinitely  In  the  presence  of 
Soviet  forces  In  Cuba.  But  I  have  listened 
to  very  high  oflBclals  saying  that  we  will  have 
to  "live  with  their  presence  a  long  time."  that 
"they  may  never  get  out."  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  kind  of  "neurotic  preoc- 
cupation with  Cuba  " 

I  do  not  believe  that  President  Kennedy 
can  long  live  with  such  a  policy.  AH  the 
American  people  need  to  know  Is  that  he 
does  not  Intend  to  do  so.  They  are  prepared 
to  leave  with  the  President  the  timing  and 
the  means  of  acting  once  they  become  certain 
he  Intends  to  act. 


Birmingham  Gvil  Service  Violations 
Protested 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON.  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Spefiiker,  In 
the  Federal  Government's  efforts  to 
show  favoritism  to  Negro  applicants  for 
civil  service  Jobs  in  Birmingham  recently 
78  people  'on  a  civil  service  register  were 
passed  over  to  reach  a  particular  name. 
Although  the  applicant  was  No.  77  on 
the  register,  she  was  offered  a  position 
as  secretary  to  the  Regional  Counsel  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  ap- 
plicant was  a  Negro. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested these  violations  sind  uses  of 
favoritism  in  Birmingham  to  Mr.  John 
W.  Macy,  Chairman,  UJ3.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Although  the  job  would  represent  a 
promotion  for  a  numl>er  of  women  ap- 
plicants already  employed  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  Birmingham, 
the  Negro  applicant  from  outside  Gov- 
ernment service  was  given  the  job. 

Directions  and  pressures  to  hire  Ne- 
groes for  these  dvil  service  joba  are  com- 
ing from  high  officials  here  in  Washing- 
ton.   Their  actions  and  pressures  repre- 
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Bent  willful  violations  of  civil  service 
rules  and  procedures.  These  are  not  the 
only  violations.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  there 
are  others.  The  civil  service  merit  sys- 
tem is  being  seriously  Jeopardized.  The 
pressures  being  brought  to  bear  on  Bir- 
mingham Federal  agency  officials, 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  hiring 
personnel,  to  hire  Negroes  are  making  a 
mockery  of  civil  service  regulations  and 
procedures. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent policies  and  pressures  will  result  in 
the  complete  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
Federal  Government  merit  system 
hiring. 

Although  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  is  investigating 
these  complaints,  I  am  not  aware  that 
remedial,  corrective  or  punitive  action  is 
being  tsien.  I  cannot  stand  idly  by, 
while  these  violations  are  being  perpe- 
trated in  the  name  of  so-called  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  while  these 
actions  are,  in  fact,  efforts  to  show 
favoritism  and  preference  to  a  specific 
group. 

The  Meaning  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TBtAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times  when  the  freedom  of  man  is  threat- 
ened from  all  sides  by  the  advocates  of 
big  Government  and  rule  by  small  se- 
lected groups,  it  is  well  to  ponder  on  the 
freedom  which  was  handed  to  this  gen- 
eration of  American  as  a  precious  gift. 
We  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  its  pre- 
servation so  that  we  may  hand  it.  untar- 
nished, to  those  who  follow  after. 

The  foUowing  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  June  9,  gives  two  re- 
freshing views  of  freedom: 

Two   ViKws    or   Freedom 
A  sobering  loc*  at  freedom  was  teken  by 
two  speakers  In  Dallas  recently. 

Dr.  Albert  Burke,  educational  consultant  ot 
the  National  BroadcasUng  Oo.,  called  free- 
dom the  greatest  danger  to  ova  fut\u^. 

"You  are  free  to  be  as  Ignorant,  as  intoler- 
ant and  as  Indecent  as  you  want  to  be,"  Dr. 
Burke  said.  "By  the  same  token,  you  are 
free  to  be  as  Informed,  as  honest  and  decent." 
Rabbl  Levi  Olan.  of  Temple  Emanuri, 
warned  of  another  danger  In  freedom.  "Man 
wants  to  be  free,"  Rabbl  Olan  said,  "but  at 
the  same  time  he  dreads  the  responsibility 
for  making  his  own  decisions  that  freedom 
brings.  TVxJ  orften  he  eagerly  hands  over  hU 
gift  of  freedom  to  a  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or 
Stalin  who  wUl  tell  him  what  to  do.  Or  he 
turns  to  a  churchman,  politician,  or  psychia- 
trist to  relieve  him  from  the  terrible  bxirden 
of  free  choice." 

Freedom  is  a  precious  gift.  It  is  also,  as 
these  men  Indicate,  a  responsibility.  Free- 
dom, won  by  a  hard  struggle  by  one  genera- 
tion, must  not  be  flitted  away  by  following 
generations. 

Both  ot  these  men  made  pleas  for  an  Intel- 
ligent xinderstandlng  of  freedom,  a  meeting 
of  the  demands  o*  freedom.  Both,  In  effect, 
were  answering  the  growing  cries  of  antl- 
Intellectuallsm,  the  shouU  of  thoee  who  say 


the  laest  way  to  keep  our  freedom  is  to  place 
limits  on  It. 

As  Dr.  Burke  said,  "The  loudest  Is  usually 
the  least  knowledgeable.  Bmpty  barrels 
make  the  most  noise.  It  doesn't  take  loud 
noise  to  be  patriotic  and  have  concern  and 
dedication.  Tou  can  go  about  It  in  a  quiet 
manner." 


A  Tribute  to  Hiroshi  Miyamnra 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1963 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
New  Mexico  cannot  boast  of  as  many 
Japanese  Americans  who  served  in 
World  War  II  as  many  of  our  neighbor- 
ing States,  we  can,  however,  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the.  only  Uving 
Japanese  American  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  winner  lives  among  us.  in  Gal- 
lup, N.  Mex. 

He  is  Hiroshi  Miyamura,  whom  most 
of  us  call  "Hershey,"  owner  and  opera- 
tor of  a  service  station  in  Gallup. 

Although  he  won  the  Nation's  highest 
decoration  for  valor  in  Korea,  he  re- 
ceived his  baptism  of  fire  with  the  famed 
442d  Japanese  American  regimental 
combat  team.  He  was  a  replacement  for 
that  combat  team,  just  as  was  Pvt.  Sadao 
S.  Munemori,  who  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  in  Italy. 
Both  participated  in  the  final  Po  Valley 
campaign,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  German  Armies  in  Italy. 

Hershey  was  a  sergeant  in  Korea  with 
the  7th  Infantry  Regiment.  He  was 
captured  as  a  wounded  prisoner  of  war 
after  his  heroic  actions  near  Taejon-Ni, 
late  in  April  1951.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  exchanged  for  Korean  prisoners  of 
war  after  the  armistice  was  signed  at 
Freedom  Village  in  August  1953,  after 
29  months  in  enemy  hands,  that  he 
learned  that  he  had  earned  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  His  award 
had  to  be  kept  secret,  for  there  is  no 
telling  what  his  Communist  captors 
would  have  done  to  him  had  they  known 
of  his  high  honor. 

Then  President  Eisenhower  personally 
decorated  him  with  the  Medal  of  Honor 
at  special  White  House  ceremonies  in  the 
summer  of  1954. 

The  citation  for  his  Medal  of  Honor  is 
a  remarkable  reminder  of  what  patriotic 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  race,  color, 
creed,  and  ancestry,  can  do  when  our 
Nation's  honor  is  at  stake. 
The  citation  reads  as  follows: 
(Sgt.)  Cpl.  Hiroshi  H.  Miyamura  (service 
No.  ER38684192)  Infantry,  Army  trf  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  Company  H.  7th 
Infantry  Regiment,  3d  Infantry  Division,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  conspicuous  gaUantry 
and  Intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  action  against  the  enemy  near 
Taejon-Nl,  KOTea,  on  Aprtl  24  and  28,  1961. 
On  the  night  of  April  24,  Compcmy  H  was 
occupying  a  defensive  position  when  the 
enemy  fanatically  attacked,  threatening  to 
overrun  the  position. 

Corporal  Mlyamiu^,  a  machinegun  squad 
leader,  aware  of  the  imminent  danger  to  his 
men,  unhesitatingly  jumped  from  his  shelter 


wielding  his  bayonet  in  close,  hand-to-hand 
combat,  klUlng  approximately  10  of  the 
enemy.  Ret\imlng  to  his  position,  he  ad- 
ministered first  aid  to  the  wounded  and 
directed  their  evacuation  as  another  savage 
assault  hit  the  line.  He  manned  his  ma- 
chlnegvm  and  delivered  withering  fire  until 
his  ammunition  was  expanded.  He  ordered 
the  squad  to  withdraw,  while  he  remained 
behind  to  render  the  gun  Inoperative.  He 
then  bayoneted  his  way  through  infiltrated 
enemy  soldiers  to  a  second  gun  emplacement 
and  assisted  in  its  operation. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  attack  neces- 
sitated the  withdrawal  of  the  company.  Cor- 
poral Miyamura  ordered  his  men  to  fall  back 
while  he  remained  to  cover  their  movement. 
He  killed  more  than  50  of  the  enemy  before 
his  ammunition  was  depleted  and  he  was 
severely  wounded.  He  maintained  his  mag- 
nificent stant  despite  his  painful  wounds, 
continuing  to  repel  the  attack  until  his 
position  was  overrun. 

When  last  seen,  he  was  fighting  ferociously 
against  an  overwhelming  number  of  enemy 
soldiers. 

Corporal  Mlyamura's  indomitable  heroism 
and  consummate  devotion  to  duty  reflect  the 
utmost  glory  on  himself  and  uphold  the 
illustrious  traditions  of  the  military  service. 


Urgency  of  Reenactment  of  Pablic  Law* 
874  and  815 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 
ULt.  burton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  publish  a  statement  concerning  the 
extension  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815. 
issued  by  Supt.  G.  Harold  Holt,  of  Davis 
County  schools,  Utah. 

Mr.  Holt  effectively  outlines  the  urgent 
need  for  extension  of  this  legislation  to 
assist  such  Utah  school  districts  as  his 
own  and  adjoining  districts  such  as 
Weber.  Ogden.  Toole.  Salt  Lake.  Granite, 
Box  Elder— to  name  a  few. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  note  Superin- 
tendent Holt's  statement  and  to  give 
consideration  to  extending  these  laws  so 
important  to  so  many  school  districts  in 
Utah  and  the  Nation: 

Statement  of  Supt.  G.  Habold  Holt,  of  the 
Davis  Countt  Schools  in  Utah,  Empha- 
sizing Uecenct  of  a  Reenactment  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  874  and  816 

In  representing  Davis  County  School  Dis- 
trict and  referring  to  Utah  school  districts, 
I  should  like  all  to  know  that  our  dlstrlcU 
are  consolidated  districts  In  Utah.  They  are 
city  or  county  districts. 

The  original  act  providing  financial  assUt- 
ance  to  school  districts  under  Public  Law  874 
contained  a  declaration  of  policy.  I  should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  section  1  and 
section  3  of  the  act  which  set  forth  that 
policy  In  section  1  the  Federal  Government 
accepts  responsibility  to  provide  assistance 
to  local  educaUonal  agencies  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  placed  financial  burdens 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  revenues 
avaUable  to  such  agencies  from  local  sources 
have  been  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  by  the  United  States; 
or  (2)  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  reslldng  on  Federal  property:  or  (3) 
such  agencies  provide  education  for  children 
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whose  parents  are  employe'!  on  Pyderal  prop- 
erty; or  (4)  there  has  been  a  sudden  and 
substantial  Increase  in  school  attendance  m 
the  result  of  Federal  actlvltlea. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  seeks  to  oompensate 
school  districts  In  reasonable  amounts  for 
the  cost  of  educating  children  w4io,  becaxise 
they  reside  on  tax-exempt  PederaJ  property 
or  because  their  parents  are  employed  on 
such  property,  do  not  In  effect  ^m^  their  own 
way. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  situation  la 
throughout  the  TTnlted  States  I  do  know 
that  there  has  been  no  slgntfloant  change 
since  1950  In  the  Davis  County  School  Dis- 
trict or  most  of  the  other  school  districts  in 
Utah  to  Justify  a  change  In  poUcy.  The  im- 
pact Is  greater  today  In  our  school  district 
than  It  was  In  1990.  The  enrollment  In- 
enaae  from  19SO-51  to  19SI-Sa  ma  72«  or 
t.Tl  percent.  Last  year  the  growth  was  1943 
or  94  percent.  The  ratio  of  the  1961-/ia 
federally  connected  pupils  to  t*»e  total  mem- 
bership was  37  percent.  On  October  19, 
19fll,  It  was  41  percent.  A  oompartson  of 
this  ratio  In  other  Utah  school  districts  Is  as 
follow*: 


School  district 

Ptreeat 

iMtn 

10M-S7 

1M2-S3 

Toe«>l« 

M 

28 
M 

19 
None 

»+ 
33 
3« 
1« 

4.00 

Si 

O^den  City 

24 

Heber  County 

3A  M 

Box  Eld«r  County 

Lofso  City 

24 
4  114 

The  membership  In  Davia  County  School 
DtstHct  was  4.2S0  In  1933-M.  It  was  '4,210 
In  1940-41.  Beginning  with  World  War  n 
It  gradually  rose  to  7,868  In  1960  and  to 
19.00a  In  1100  and  as  at  January  1903  It  was 
aa,062.  since  1949  the  district  has  spent  tl7 
million  and  enciunbered  anotlMr  $3  million. 
Of  this  amount.  •4,032.831.«4  wUl  have  been 
provided  by  the  Pederal  Government  under 
Public  Law  815.  At  the  present  time  the 
district  Is  using  59  makeahlft  rooms.  In 
addition,  we  have  no  winter  kindergarten 
which  would  require  an  additional  45  class- 
rooms. Considering  the  need  to  eliminate 
makeshift  rooms  and  to  reduce  overloads  In 
regular  clasarooms,  the  Department  of 
Health,  K<>ucatk>n.  and  Welfare  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  oOclaUy  approved  ova  district  as 
having  3.184  unhoused  students  as  of  March 
9.  1902.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  fed- 
erally connected  students  In  the  district  Is 
cocMtderably  greater  than  the  number  ap- 
proved for  the  spring  of  190S  In  our  last 
•ppUcatloB  iinder  PubUc  Law  815.  Five 
hundred  housing  units  are  now  being  con- 
structed at  Hill  Field  under  Armed  Services 
housing  project,  fiscal  year  1902. 

Davis  district  Is  now  bonded  to  the  legal 
limit  of  134  percent  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion. However,  since  oar  district  has  one 
of  the  lowest  assessed  valuations  per  child 
In  the  State  of  Utah  our  sources  of  local 
building  funds  are  greatly  limited.  There- 
fore, Federal  funds  under  Public  Law  815  are 
vitally  needed  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
times  since  the  end  ot  World  War  II. 

The  Davis  County  School  District  has 
qualified  for  a  grant  of  •8))  1.480  under  Public 
Law  874  for  the  school  year  1902-68.  With- 
out this  money  It  would  be  Inaposalble  to 
carry  on  an  educational  program  compara- 
ble to  other  areas  of  the  State. 

It  seems  urgent  that  PubMc  Laws  874  and 
•15  be  Immediately  extended  so  that  our 
1903-04  budget  can  be  adopted  with  the  as- 
sxirance  thait  the  usual  Federal  funds  will  be 
forthooaiing.  An  Immediate  1-year  esten- 
Blon  wobM  be  most  desirable  If  ttoera  are 
compneattOBs  to  be  ironed  out  beforv  an 
agreement  can  be  reaehed  on  a  kanger  ex- 
tension parted. 

Since  most  of  these  districts  are  in«.hing 


the  maximum  financial  effort  to  meet  the  de- 
mands to  provide  satisfactory  facillttee.  good 
teachers  and  a  good  curriculum  we  shall  ap- 
preciate yoor  support  for  an  Immediate  ex- 
tension of  the  program. 


Headless  Foreign  Aid  Horsemea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  tojlb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtday.  May  23. 1963 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
article  written  -  by  John  Chamberlain 
which  appeared  in  the  May  11.  1963. 
issue  of  the  Qalveston  (Tex.)  News: 
Hkasless  FoaoGN  Am  Hoksimkn 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

In  the  19th  century  In  England  they  used 
to  speak  of  "St.  George's  Cavalry" — meaning 
money  that  was  spent  a\)road  to  buy  the 
allegiance  of  other  nations  or  to  stir  up  local 
rebellions  that  would  benefit  the  British 
position  In  the  world.  The  Justification  for 
using  St.  Oeorge's  Cavalry  was  that  It  kept 
Britain  from  having  to  fight  wars  directly. 

On  the  record  the  British  used  their  mone- 
tary subeUtute  for  troops  wisely.  They  de- 
feated Napoleon  with  a  very  small  commit- 
ment of  British  soldiers,  and  they  kept  out 
0*  large-scale  wars  for  a  century  thereafter 
without  visible  loss  of  prestige,  real  estate,  or 
power. 

Since  World  War  n  there  have  been  many 
attempts  to  JusUfy  the  U^.  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  a  20th  century  vartaat  of  the 
horsemen  of  St.  Oeorge  who  used  to  ride 
for  Britain.  But  the  U.S.  monetary  horse- 
men seem  to  be  headless.  For  Instance,  they 
have  ridden  In  Cambodia  since  1945  to  the 
tune  of  8248  8  million  In  economic  aid  and 
8859  In  military  aid,  making  a  total  of 
8334.5  million.  Surely  that  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  earn  a  UUle  gratitude,  you  might 
think. 

But  the  news  from  Cambodia  that  this 
neutralist  monarchy  in  southeast  Asia  has 
Just  signed  a  document  pledging  Its  support 
to  the  foreign  policies,  not  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  Allies,  but  of  Red  China.  In- 
cluded In  the  speclflca  of  the  agreement  Is 
Cambodian  cndoraement  of  the  Red  Chlneae 
claim  to  Fonnosa. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  American 
versions  of  St.  George's  horsemen  have  been 
gaUoplng  off  in  all  directions  and  getting 
nowhere.  There  Is  Brazil,  to  which  $1  9  bil- 
lion has  been  sent  In  hopes  that  the  nation 
might  get  Its  skyrocketing  Inflation  under 
control  and  somehow  pull  the  teeth  of  the 
Communists  who  are  trying  to  exploit  the 
sufferings  of  landless  peasants  In  the 
Brazilian  northeast. 

If  the  deployment  of  our  own  St.  Oeorge's 
Cavalry  serves  to  keep  the  largest  nation  In 
Latin  America  from  going  the  way  of  Castro's 
Cuba,  we  can  count  our  foreign  aid  to  Brazil 
as  being  money  well  spent.  But  when 
Brazilian  President  Joao  Ooulart  urges  his 
own  leftist  supporters  to  keep  their  eyea  on 
what  he  does,  not  on  what  he  says.  It  Is 
obvious  that  promises  may  not  always  match 
performances  in  BrasU. 

The  curious  thing  about  our  aid  to  Goul- 
art's  government  Is  that  it  has  been  extended 
without  any  hint  of  real  reciprocity.  Brazil 
sella  coffee  and  buys  wheat,  which  would 
seem  to  set  the  stage  for  some  sort  o(  barter 
deal  connected  with  our  aid  program. 

But  we  go  on  paying  money  for  Brazilian 
colPee  while  BraaU  takes  wheat  tma  Soviet 


Russia.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  own 
St.  Oeorge's  Cavalry  has  lost  the  Brazilian 
war.  but  It  does  Indicate  that  it  has  been 
outflanked  in  a  rather  Important  battle. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world  St.  George's 
Cavalry  has  ridden  Into  cul  de  sacs.  We 
have  provided  Haiti  with  8100  million  In 
aid — and  as  this  column  is  being  written  the 
fantastic  Haitian  dictator  has  Just  an- 
nounced that  he  has  already  t)een  reelected 
president  In  an  election  that  Is  schedule  for 
next  week. 

Indonesia  got  8670  million — and  thumbed 
Its  nose  at  the  West  by  grabbing  Dutch 
New  Guinea.  Cuba  got  852  million,  and 
then,  in  accordance  with  Castro's  Idea  of 
gratitude,  grabbed  81  billion  In  U.S.  property. 
India  has  had  83  9  billion,  and  Is  currently 
angling  for  funds  to  build  a  state-owned 
steel  mill  at  Bokaro. 

The  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp.  has  advised 
our  Government  that  the  proposed  steel  mUl. 
which  would  be  built  near  coal  and  Iron 
sources,  would  be  practical,  but  private  »teel 
companies  In  India  operate  at  costs  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  t)eIow  the  costs  of  existing 
Government  mlUs  so  why  not  lend  the 
money  to  private  Indian  steel  companies  to 
expcmd? 

Venezuela  has' had  8274  millions  In  U.8. 
aid — and  In  view  of  this  oU-rlch  nation's 
proximately  to  the  Panama  Canal  few  Amer^ 
leans  would  begrudge  a  penny  of  the  money. 
Even  so.  It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  hear 
from  Cuban  exile  sources,  that  Khrushchev 
has  promised  Uao  Tse-Tung  that  when 
Venezuela  Is  subverted  by  the  Communists 
Its  relatively  unpopulated  savannas  wlir  be 
turned  over  to  China  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  where  to  put  all  those  extra  Red 
Chinese. 

The  Idea  of  letting  St.  Oeorge's  Cavalry 
ride  In  place  of  flesh-and-blood  US.  troops 
was  not  Inherently  a  poor  Idea.  But  we 
badly  need  a  oolja  board  connection  with 
certain  departed  British  statesmen  of  the 
19th  century  to  learn  how  money  should  be 
deployed. 
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Relief  Afaiost  Medical   Expenses,   N< 
Socialized   Medicine,   Yes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Msw  Toax 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
proverb  "actions  speak  louder  than 
words"  was  aptly  demonstrated  yester- 
day in  action  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  in  my  remarks  herewith  a  release 
from  the  oflBce  of  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Byrnes,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  His 
statement  speaks  for  Itself: 

The  defeat  by  a  solid  bloc  of  Democrats 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
amendments  which  I  offered  to  encourage 
voluntary  Insurance  against  medical  ex- 
penses Is  a  strange  paradox  for  those  who 
claim  to  be  concerned  over  the  health  and 
medical  needs  of  our  Nation.  Today's  ac- 
tion means  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  not 
Interested  In  the  health  of  our  citizens,  but 
only  In  providing  for  a  socialized  system  of 
Government  medicine  under  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  medical  care  for  the  aged 
under  the  social  security  system.  Any  pro- 
poaal  which  seeks  to  encourage  private  In- 
itiative In  forestalling  dtlzens  from  becom- 
ing "public   charges "   with  req>ect  to  their 


medical  needs  Is  opposed  by  the  Democrat 
majority. 

Because  the  3-percent  floor  applicable  to 
the  present  deduction  for  medical  expenses 
has  the  effect  of  nullifying  any  deduction  for 
such  premiums  for  health  and  accident  In- 
surance. I  Initially  offered  an  amendment 
to  permit  the  full  deduction  for  premiums 
paid  on  health  and  accident  Insurance  for 
the  taxpayer  and  his  dependents.  Notwith- 
standing the  professed  concern  of  the  ad- 
ministration over  medical  care,  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  committee  by  a 
tie  vote  (12-12),  with  one  member  voting 
present.  All  10  Republican  members  sup- 
ported the  amendment. 

I  then  offered  to  limit  the  deduction  to 
prepaid  health  and  accident  Insurance  which 
would  provide  medical  coverage  for  the  tax- 
payer. hlB  spouse  and  their  parenU  upon 
reaching  age  6S.  This  would  enable  taxpay- 
ers to  provide  In  their  working  years  for 
medical  Insurance  to  cover  them  and  their 
parenU  in  later  life.  This,  likewise,  failed 
by  a  tie  vote. 

Finally.  I  offered  to  limit  the  deduction  to 
prepaid  medical  Insurance  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer  for  himself  and  spouse  for  coverage 
upon  reaching  age  66.  This  provision  could 
have  been  adopted  with  a  minimum  revenue 
loss  of  less  than  810  million.  By  a  tie  vote 
the  committee  failed  even  to  adopt  this 
amendment — thereby  flatly  refusing  any  re- 
lief to  the  taxpayer  who  might  Insure  against 
future  medical  expenses. 


Area  Redevelopment  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1963 

Mr.    TAFT.     Mr.    Speaker,    the    Area 
Redevelopment    Administration    bill    is 
coming  before  this  House  tomorrow.    I 
plan  to  oppose  this  legislation  for  sev- 
eral reasons.     However,  at  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  fellow  colleagues  one  example  of  the 
poor  administrative  judgment  used  by 
the  ARA.     ARA  has  approved  two  new 
tissue  plant  applications  in  the  last  year. 
This  has  l>een  done  without  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  tissue  industry  which 
has  warned  its  meml)ers  repeatedly  that 
the  large  number  of  new  tissue  machines 
and  mills,  being  planned  spell  over  ca- 
pacity in  the   Industry.     ARA  officials 
still  insist  that  this  is  a  growing  industry 
and  that  further  extension  is  desirable 
despite  the  Tissue  Associations  admoni- 
tion.   I  wonder  how  these  two  new  plants 
in  Tomahawk.  Wis.,  and  Pickens.  Miss., 
will  fare  in  light  of  the  following  news 
article   which    sUtes    that   major   pro- 
ducers of  household  sanitary  tissue  are 
reducing  their  prices  by  10  percent.    And 
what  is  more  important.  I  wonder  how 
the  employees  of  existing  mills  will  be 
affected  by  the  establishment  of  two  new 
mills  in  their  industry  which  is  already 
over  producing.    In  ARAs  zeal  to  shovel 
out  their  money,  it  seems  they  have  for- 
gotten their  main  goal,  that  of  encourag- 
ing new  employment  and  creating  new 
jobs. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  10.  1963) 
Two-Plt    Ton-rr    Tissue    Wholesale    Pbice 
Cut;  Retah.  Trim  Expected 
Major   producers   of   two-ply   toilet   tissue 
have  cut  wholesale  prices. 


The  cuts  are  expected  to  result  In  a  retaU 
price  reduction  of  about  1  cent  a  roll,  or  of 
2  cents  on  two-roll  packages.  These  pack- 
ages have  been  selling  In  supermarkets  at  25 
cents  to  29  cents. 

Scott  Paper  Co.,  Philadelphia,  said  It  made 
a  9.1 -percent  price  cut  on  Its  Soft-Weve 
tissue  to  wholesalers  and  chalnstores,  ef- 
fective last  Monday.  Scott  said  It  also  re- 
duced its  price  to  industrial  distributors  to 
bring  it  Into  line  with  the  quote  to  whole- 
salers who  dLstrlbute  to  retail  outlets. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cincinnati,  said  It 
reduced  wholesale  prices  on  Its  White  Cloud 
tissue  to  89.55  a  case  from  $10.50,  effective 
last  Friday. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp..  San  Francisco,  cut 
Its  price  on  Chiffon  tissue  to  about  89.63  a 
96-roll  case  from  about  810.50,  effective  last 
Monday,  the  company  said. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  Neenah,  Wis.,  said 
It  reduced  Its  tissue  price  10  percent  to 
89.56  a  case  from  810.61,  effective  In  about 
two-thirds  of  the  company's  marketing  area. 
A  spokesman  added  that  prices  In  the  re- 
maining areas,  chiefly  In  the  East  and  South, 
would  be  cut  June  1.  No  other  products 
are  Involved  In  the  price  cuts,  he  noted. 

In  explaining  Scott's  price  cut.  Thomas  B. 
McCabe.  Jr.,  marketing  vice  president,  said 
improved  manufacturing  efficiencies  "con- 
tributed significantly  to  our  ability"  to  take 
the  action.  He  also  Indicated  the  cut  reflects 
savings  to  Scott  irom  not  offering  special 
coupon  and  cut-price  merchandising.  "It  Is 
part  of  the  company's  program  announced 
In  1962  of  dropping  such  promotional  de- 
vices •  •  •  In  favor  of  our  traditional  ap- 
proach" of  offering  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  across-the-board  prices. 

Scott's  most  recent  price  change  on  the 
product  was  an  Increase  of  about  2  percent 
in  April  1957. 

Scott  has  reduced  the  price  to  wholesalers 
of  five  other  products  In  the  last  14  months: 
Waldorf  single-ply  toilet  tissue  by  6.5  percent 
m  March  1962.  Scot  ties  facial  tissues  by  5 
percent  to  85  percent  in  June,  Confldets 
sanitary  napkins  by  9.6  percent  in  October 
and  Cut-Rite  sandwich  bags  by  10  3  percent 
in  March  1963. 


Peace   Corps  Called  New  Way  of  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
continue  to  hear  commendations  of  the 
fine  work  being  done  in  foreign  fields  by 
members  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Corps.  There 
recently  appeared  in  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.),  American  a  first  person  ac- 
count of  the  experiences  of  a  young  man 
from  Torrington,  Conn.,  who  volunteered 
for  Peace  Corps  service  and  who  recently 
completed  1  year  of  service  in  Brazil. 
The  young  man  I  refer  to  is  Mr.  Mark  J. 
Ruwet,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
N.  Ruwet  of  1600  Torrington  Street, 
Torrington,  Conn.,  who  <H>erate  a  250- 
acre  dairy  farm  in  Litchfield  County. 

Mark  J.  Ruwet  is  only  one  of  several 
Connecticut  volunteers  currently  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading 
Mark  Ruwet's  report  of  his  experiences 
in  Brazil,    I  was  particularly  impressed 


with  his  statement  that  "After  a  year  of 
Peace  Corps  work,  I  am  even  more  'sold' 
on  the  idea  of  working  directly  with  the 
people,  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 
Many  Brazilians  have  told  me  that  the 
Peace  Corps  is  one  of  the  best  aid  pro- 
grams the  United  States  could  ever 
offer." 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  with  a  word  of  i>ersonal  com- 
mendation to  Mark  J.  Ruwet  and  to  his 
Peace  Corps  associates,  I  include  at  this 
point  the  text  of  Mr.  Ruwet's  rej)ort  on 
his  experiences  In  Brazil : 
Peace  Corps  Work  Seen  as  "New  Way  of 
Life" 

(EorroR's  Note. — KCark  J.  Ruwet  of  Tor- 
rington is  currently  spending  2  years  in  Brazil 
as  a  Peace  Corpsman,  helping  local  extension 
workers  develop  a  4-H  type  rural  youth  pro- 
gram. A  freshman  in  the  2-year  Ratcllffe 
Hicks  School  of  Agriculture  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  he  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  N.  Ruwet  of  1600  Torrington  St..  Tor- 
rington. The  Ruwets.  operators  of  a  260-acre 
dairy  farm,  have  made  available  a  letter 
from  their  son  who  tells  of  his  work  In  this 
country.) 

(By  Mark  J.  Ruwet) 

A  year  has  passed  since  I  arrived  in 
Brazil  to  begin  work  on  the  first  U.S.  4-H 
Peace  Corps  project.  Throughout  this  time 
I  have  had  many  wonderful  and  exciting 
experiences,  and  have  made  many  friends. 
There  were  encouraging  mcxnents  when  I 
had  a  chance  to  see  Improvement  in  my  work 
through  result  demonstrations  and  careful 
evaluation- 
Discouragements  came  too,  particularly  In 
the  beginning  part  of  my  work.  At  first  it 
was  the  language,  then  the  customs,  the  food, 
and  the  work  didn't  seem  to  progress  at  all. 
But,  with  help  and  friendship  of  the  Bra- 
zilian people,  I  gradually  became  accustomed 
to  this  new  way  of  life.  Within  a  few  weeks 
I  managed  to  speak  Portuguese  adequately.  I 
finally  began  to  accept  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  expect  to  see  quick  results  that  most 
Americans  are  accustomed  to. 

My  first  worksite  was  In  Bstrela,  a  town 
in  the  gaucho  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
It  was  a  cozy,  clean  community  with  cobble- 
stone streets  and  a  nice  park,  which  is  t3rp- 
Ical  of  most  Brazilian  towns. 

Its  population  of  7,000  persons  Is  mostly 
of  German  descent.  Many  older  citizens 
could  not  speak  the  common  language.  Por- 
tuguese. However,  most  of  the  children  over 
9  years  of  age  could  speak  the  language  be- 
cause It  was  a  required  course  In  school. 

The  town's  main  agricultural  crops  are  corn 
and  mandloca  (a  root  used  for  making  flour). 
Swine  also  are  raised  widely. 

The  land  has  been  extensively  worked  and 
Is  now  no  longer  fertile.  Some  farmers, 
though,  through  agricultural  extension 
teachings,  are  starting  to  use  fertilizers  and 
to  practice  good  soil  conservation.  The  ox 
and  cart  are  still  used  In  Estrela  as  In  all 
of  Brazil,  except  on  large  "Pazendas"  where 
mechanized  farming  has  been  Introduced. 

CALIFORNIA  GIRL  ASSISTS 

I  arrived  In  Estrela  In  June  1962.  My  Job 
was  to  organize  and  develop  new  4-S  Clutw 
(slmUar  to  4-H  Clubs  in  the  United  States) 
and  to  strengthen  the  leadership  of  three 
existing  clubs.  Together  with  another 
Peace  Corps  student,  Lorle  Partnha  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  assisted  the  youth  in  their  home 
economics  and  agrlcultxiral  projects.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Peace  Corps  provided  us  with  a 
Jeep  station  wagon  which  proved  Invaluable, 
since  most  of  our  work  is  done  In  the  coun- 
try where  road  conditions  are  poor. 

Estrela 's  4-S  Club  program  was  weak  In 
several  respects.  There  were  no  active  lead- 
ers and  It  was  mostly  the  extension  agenU 
who  guided  the  clubs.  Those  of  you  who 
know  anything  about  4-H  realize  that  the 
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•ueoM*  at  Um  club  pm^iwa  itapcBds  on  local 
•dvit  iMWtera.  Too  many  proJ«oc«  knd  a  w— >• 
tmammtiom  procnum  wvr*  oUmt  areai  Uuit 
B— d«d  attanUon. 

CoQaaquently  we  streMc^  oar  vork  In  the«« 
three  areas:  finding  good  dedloated  laadert. 
having  one  project  for  hoipt  and  9n«  for  girls 
to  leaaan  l«ad«r  naeda,  ao4  taaptovtng  club 
recreational  program*. 

Par  6  months  both  Lorle  tmA  I  worked  In 
Eatrela.  vLslUng  famines  aad  >i^a<iilng  the 
4-S  prograin.  We  asked  ttMlr  oooperatlon. 
talked  to  probable  leaders.  Bade  prepcu-a- 
tlons  to  start  new  dubs,  held  wweWTHi  with 
the  cooununlty  and  finally  ■Osartsd  Mm  first 
meetlnfs  of  these  clubs.  In  a4dtUan.  we 
oriented  and  helped  leaders  sf  the  already 
formed  clubs,  taught  members  naoss  recrea- 
tional gaixMS.  and  demoastrated  and  ex- 
plained better  methods  of  aarlcvltsve  and 
hosne  economics.  These  Included  planting 
corn.  fertilizing.  ■  vacclaatiag.  building 
chloken  coops,  sewing,  cooking  and  home  Im- 
provement. 

TOU>  TO  LXAVS 

In  mid-December,  however,  we  had  to  end 
our  work  In  Estrela.  The  soasewhat  leftlsh 
and  very  nationalist  Ooveraer  of  this  State 
had  fotind  a  loophole  In  the  contract  that 
Peace  Corps  has  with  the  Extension  Service 
and  demanded  oar  removal.  Although  our 
time  was  cut  short.  I  feel  tiiat  we  have  left 
an  Impression  In  our  work  Miere  as  well  as 
a  favorable  Impreaslon  af  the  Aaiertcan  peo- 
ple. 

In  S  months  of  work  we  had  organized 
three  new  clubs,  set  up  a  leader  respon- 
sibility prap^sm  for  the  older  aiubs.  and 
Introduoad  various  recreational  programs. 
Our  most  Important  accomplishment, 
though,  was  gaining  the  bliartililp,  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people.  As  a 
result  we  have  been  able  to  show  the  ways 
of  the  average  American,  hew  he  lives  and 
the  way  he  thinks.  We  have  givaa  these  peo- 
ple a  better  Idea  of  what  ttee  US.  Is  like, 
how  our  Ooverxunent  works  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  our  educatloiMU,  agricul- 
tural, and  Industrial  systenu. 

After  our  annual  month's  vaeatlon.  we  re- 
ceived our  reassignment  to  the  Ksall  town  of 
Orleaes  In  the  State  of  Santa  Oatarlaa,  bor- 
dering Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Orleaes  Is  situ- 
ated near  the  coal  mining  center  of  Braoll, 
Crlcluma. 

This  town  Is  on  a  hillside  and  la  a  very 
mountainous  zone.  Its  largest  building  Is 
the  Catholic  Church  (the  predoaslaant  re- 
ligion of  Brazil).  The  main  street,  running 
75  yards.  Is  of  cobbleetoae;  the  rest  Is  dirt. 
There  Is  a  small  movie  bouse.  %he  town's 
mam  attraction  for  "passing  time  " 

The  people  In  this  region  ase  mostly  of 
Italian  descent.  Panning  is  asitlji  done  on 
hillsides,  with  the  main  crepe  being  mandl- 
oca  and  com.  Roads  throughout  the  Inte- 
rior are  narrow,  steep,  winding,  and  full  of 
botes. 

SOU)  ON  PEACx  ooaps 

since  there  are  no  4-S  Clahs  tn  this  munl- 
clplo  (county).  It  will  be  oar  Job  to  Intro- 
duce the  4-S  Idea  and  to  organize  new  clubs. 
I  feel  that  our  main  problem  will  be  to  con- 
vince the  sksptlcal  fanners  ahout  the  value 
and  benefits  of  club  work.  We  wCl  be  train- 
ing adult  leaders  to  assume  the  leadership 
and  perpetuation  of  these  clubs. 

After  a  year  of  Peace  Corps  work,  I  am 
even  more  sold  on  the  Idea  a*  working  di- 
rectly with  the  people,  helping  ttiem  to  help 
themselves.  Many  Brazlllana  have  told  me 
that  the  Peace  Corps  Is  one  of  the  best  aid 
programs  the  United  States  oould  ever  offer. 

What  better  way  Is  there  to  learn  the  liui- 
guage.  the  customs,  the  traditions,  and  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  the 
people?  These  are  truly  the  objectives  that 
I  feel  represent  the  Peace  Corps  program. 


Hie  MeotjJ  Urfct  of  the  Mob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    AUtBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  In  reading  the  following 
editorial  which  appears  in  the  June  17, 
1963,  issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Report. 
It  is  written  by  the  editor  of  that  tine 
magazine.  Mr.  David  Lawrence. 

T^e  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  giving 
aid  and  comfort,  and  apparently  sanc- 
tioning the  inflammatory  and  illegal  be- 
havior of  Negro  demonstrators  is  very 
alarming  to  all  who  believe  in  the  rule 
of  law.  Mr.  Lawrence's  article  dlscnsses 
the  dangers  Inherent  in  these  so-called 
demonstrations. 

I  insert  the  article  herewith. 

1^  Thk  If  emtal  Uioks  or  thk  Mos 
(By  I>av1d  Lawrence) 

The  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  a  group  of  six  cases  recently  reversed  the 
convictions  of  several  Negroes  arrested  for 
breaches  of  the  peace  In  restaurants,  luneh 
counters  In  stores,  and  recreation  grounds 
In  parks  In  the  South. 

"The  laws  of  trespass  have  been  Imbedded 
m  our  system  of  government  for  many  de- 
cades. The  Louisiana  Legislature,  for  exam- 
ple, passed  a  law  which  wiped  out  aO  segre- 
gation ordinances  and  defined  dlsturtMUMe 
of  the  peace  as  Including  "the  commission 
of  any  act  as  would  foreseeably  disturb  or 
alarm  the  public." 

The  Supreme  Court  now  has  held.  In  effect, 
however,  that  the  ordinances  covering  dis- 
orders were  too  broad  and  that  the  "mental 
urges  of  the  police  were  designed  to  main- 
tain segregated  service,  while  the  mental 
urges  of  the  demonstrators  were  merely  mo- 
tivated by  the  pursuance  of  a  constitutional 
obJecUve.    The  High  Court  declared: 

"It  Is  said  that  failure  to  obey  the  com- 
numd  of  a  police  officer  constitutes  a  tradi- 
tional form  of  breach  of  the  peace.  Obvious- 
ly, however,  one  cannot  be  punished  for  fall- 
^g  to  obey  the  command  of  an  ofllcer  If  that 
command  Is  Itself  violative  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. •  •  • 

"And  the  possibility  of  disorder  by  others 
cannot  Justify  exclusion  of  persons  from  a 
place  if  they  otherwise  have  a  constltutlcnal 
right — founded  upon  the  equal  protection 
clause — to  be  present." 

This  Is  an  Invitation  to  mass  violence  In 
America  and  virtually  blocks  preventive 
action  by  the  local  police  as  moba  gather. 
The  officers  must  wait  until  persons  and 
property  have  been  injured  They  cannot 
thwart  a  riot  or  a  foreseeable  disorder  be- 
cause, conceivably,  some  constitutional  ob- 
jective Is  In  the  minds  of  the  demonstrators. 

It  so  happens  that  Robert  P.  Goheen.  pres- 
ident of  Princeton  University,  wrote  a  letter 
last  month  to  all  his  students  and  to  the 
alumni  condemning  a  recent  riot  In  the  town 
of  Princeton  which  had  no  provocation  at 
all.  except  perhaps  spring  modnesa.  His 
analysis  of  the  passions  and  urges  of  the 
participants,  even  In  a  purposeless  demon- 
stration Is  worth  study  by  the  High  Court. 
He  wrote  In  part: 

"If,  then,  a  riot  were  simply  the  sxun  ot  the 
motives  that  go  into  It.  or  could  be  Judged 
simply  by  such  Innocence  of  origin,  there 
would   be   no   problem,   and   the  university 


would  not  have  found  It  necessary  over  many 
years  to  have  on  Its  books  General  Regula- 
tion No.  12:  'Any  undergraduate  who  Is 
guUty  of  Inciting  to  riot  or  of  participating 
In  a  riot  renders  himself  llahle  to  dismissal.' 

"The  damage  to  property,  which  anunints 
to  over  •6,000,  and  the  very  considerable  dis- 
turbances occasioned  off  campus  seem  gen- 
erally to  be  recofrnlaed.  after  the  event,  as 
matters  demanding  apology  and  restitution. 
And  I  must  admit  that  when  trouble  of  this 
sort  spills  Into  the  town.  It  does  seem  to  me 
more  serious  than  when  It  can  be  confined 
to  the  campua  There  remains,  however, 
beyond  the  external  effects,  something  In- 
trinsically ominous  and  reprehensible  about 
rioting,  which  matches — If  it  does  not  tran- 
scend— in  seriousness  the  outward  results. 
Just  as  those  results  so  often  cancel  what- 
ever Innocence  or  righteousness  there  may 
have  lain  in  a  riot's  origin. 

"As  I  wrote  in  reply  to  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  May  0.  there  Is  a  common, 
frightening  characteristic  of  rioting  that 
makes  It  far  too  dangerous  to  accept  as  a 
form  of  play,  and  that  should  se\'erely  limit 
any  ganiana  approbation  of  rioting  as  a 
mechanism  for  social  action.  This  Is  the 
••M  and  rapidity  with  which  mass  play  or 
BUMS  protest  swings  into  a  condition  of  mass 
hysteria,  wherein  Individuals  not  only  throw 
off  common  restraints  but  surrender  much 
at  their  Identity.  Otherwise  responsible 
persons  cease  to  be  persons,  and  In  the 
■minds'  of  those  so  Involved,  the  rlghU  and 
persons  of  others  likewise  become  obliter- 
ated. The  collective  force  of  brute  Impulses 
rules  the  moment,  and  other  persons  lose 
significance  except  as  they  may  chance  to 
stand  in  the  way  and  so  become  either  Inter- 
ferencee  to  or  playthings  for  the  mob.  And 
such  are  the  strange  ways  of  the  psyche  that 
even  after  the  event  many  Involved  don't 
realize  what  happened  to  them  or  to  what 
they  have  contributed." 

Dr.  Goiieen  said  he  could  not  complain  of 
the  emphasis  given  the  riot  by  the  national 
press  and  added  that  "the  senseless  frenzy 
and  random  violence  "  of  the  students  "was 
of  more  than  local  significance."  He  noted 
that  the  riot  became  news  alongside  of  what 
he  termed  "the  deeply  somber  struggles  in 
Birmingham." 

But  how  can  the  advice  of  a  university 
president  even  In  the  North  be  of  avail  now 
when  the  Supreme  Court  winks  lu  eye  at 
the  mischievous  antlos  of  alt-ln-demonstra- 
tors  and.  In  effect,  holds  that  Incitement  to 
violence  must  be  tolerated  by  local  police 
whenever  a  radal  controversy  Is  Involved. 

This  Is  a  sad  turn  of  affairs  for  America. 
It  makes  the  Ofutlntenance  of  law  and 
order  by  local  police  a  frustarting  paradox 
in  an  era  of  supposed  oonstltutlonallsm. 
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An  Outstandinc  Family 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Dixie  Gill  of  Vashtl.  Tex.. 
represents  the  type  of  high  ideals  and 
accomplishment  for  which  all  Ameri- 
cans should  strive. 

The  following  article,  which  took  the 
entire  front  page  of  the  Bellevue  News 
on  April  18.  tells  of  the  accomplishments 
of  Mrs.  Gill's  five  sona.    They  are  most 


certainly  to  be  commended  for  the  out- 
standing record  of  service  and  attain- 
ment 

The  article  follows: 
Tm    Onj^    Piva    Sows — Piva    Gou>    St  ass: 

Sons  or  Mis.  Dizis  Gtu.,  or  VASH-n,  Havx 

"rHS  Hoifoa  or  Boxo  the  Oklt  Pive-Stab 

FAMn.T  IN  Texas 

Quick  now.  How  many  mothers  do  you 
know  whose  five  sons  are  holders  of  the 
coveted  4-H  Gold  Star? 

(The  Gold  Star  Is  awarded  annually  and  Is 
the  highest  honor  on  the  county  level  that 
can  be  earned  by  a  boy  and  girl  taking  part 
In  the  4-H  Club  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  College) . 

Chances  are  great  that  the  reader  doesn't 
know  any  such  mother,  because  research  In- 
dicates there  quite  likely  is  only  one  In  all 
of  Texas. 

She  Is  Mrs.  Dixie  OIU.  who  lives  at  Vashtl. 
near  Bellevue,  In  the  southern  part  of  Clay 
County.  Mrs.  GUI,  a  taU  and  erect  farm 
woman,  speaks  with  equal  pride  and  pleasure 
of: 

1  Oliver,  who  Is  31,  earned  the  Gold  Star 
In  1947,  is  an  excombat  Jet  pilot  planning 
to  fly  soon  for  a  commercial  airline. 

a.  William,  who  Is  39.  earned  the  Gold  Star 
In  1948,  Is  working  for  his  doctorate  In  en- 
tomology at  the  University  of  California. 

3.  Leland,  who  Is  24.  earned  the  Gold  Star 
in  1956,  Is  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  Air  Porce 
Finance  School  at  Wichita  Falls. 

4.  Kenneth,  who  Is  20,  earned  the  Gold 
Star  In  1959,  Is  a  Junior  at  Texas  Techno- 
logical College  at  Lubbock. 

5.  Charles,  who  Is  17,  earned  the  Gold  Star 
tn  1962.  is  a  Junior  at  Bellevue  High  School. 

Here  are  other  distinctions  shared  in  com- 
mon by  the  quintet  of  sons : 

Born  and  reared  in  Clay  County. 

Honor  students  In  high  school  and  college. 
Oliver,  William  and  Leland  were  valedic- 
torians of  their  Bellevue  High  School  gradu- 
ating classes,  a  goal  that  Kenneth  missed  by 
only  one-tenth  point.  Charles  invariably 
makes  honor  roll. 

Oldest  four  sons  earned  the  Opportunity 
Award  Scholarship  ($200  to  9600  annually 
for  4  years)  given  by  Texas  A.  &  M.  College— 
and  Charles  Is  appljrlng  for  the  scholarship. 

Faithful  members  of  the  Vashtl  Baptist 
Chvirch.  Charles  has  missed  only  one  Sun- 
day school  class,  and  that  on  the  day  his 
father  was  burled  In  October  1958. 

A  great  love  for  the  land,  animals,  wildlife, 
work,  and  church. 

The  guidance,  encouragement,  discipline 
and  love  of  a  remarkable  mother. 

Since  she  was  widowed  by  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  a  road  oonstructlon  acci- 
dent. Mrs.  GUI  has  managed  a  small  herd  of 
registered  and  grade  Herefords — on  the  same 
100  acres  that  she  and  her  husband  have 
rented  for  30  years.  She  also  raises  some 
small  grain. 

To  supplement  her  Income.  Mrs.  GUI  has 
been  teaching  full  or  part-time  in  Clay 
schools.  She  attended  North  Texas  State 
University  at  Denton,  has  an  Insatiable  read- 
ing appetite — and  likes  people. 

An  unusual  group,  the  GUI  family.  Don't 
you  agree? 

There  Is  an  appreciable  amount  of  paper 
work  Involved  in  securing  an  A&M  Oppor- 
tunity Award  Scholarship.  Most  of  that 
paper  work  for  her  oldest  four  sons  was  done 
by  Mrs.  Gill — and,  she  has  done  the  work 
for  many  other  Clay  County  boys  and  will  do 
It  for  Charles. 

Despite  her  undeniable  Influence  on  the 
successes  of  five  sons,  Mrs.  Gill's  unchanging 
reaction  to  questions  concerning  her  role  Is: 
"Mine  have  had  a  harder  time  than  I  would 
have  chosen  for  them.  The  times  for  us 
never  were  easy.  I  am  grateful  for  what  my 
five  sons  have  accomplished  In  the  face  of 
disadvantages." 


MANT      OTHER      HONOBS      WON      BT      THE      GILL 
BOTS    IN     PAST    TEASa 

And,  here  Is  a  brief  listing  of  some  suc- 
cesses enjoyed  by  the  GUI  boys,  ^ipcesses 
inspired  in  part  by  the  discipline  of  4-H 
membership : 

Oliver:  Won  wildlife  conservation  award 
with  4-H  project  in  district  4  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service,  attended  State 
4-H  Roundup,  has  3.500  hours  as  Jet  pilot, 
was  In  top  10  of  his  flying  class,  flew  in  Korea 
in  1957-58. 

William:  Won  district  wildlife  conserva- 
tion award  with  4-H  project,  attended  State 
4-H  Roundup  at  A.  &  M.,  graduated  with 
highest  honors  In  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Texas  Tech  in  1960,  served  with  Air  Porce 
in  Korea. 

Leland:  Showed  grand  champion  pen  of 
turkeys  at  State  fair  of  Texas  In  1965  (4-H 
project),  was  State  public  speaking  cham- 
pion during  1955  4-H. Roundup  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.,  competed  same  year  at  National 
4-H  Congress  In  Chicago,  graduated  with 
highest  honors  of  his  class  in  School  of  Ac- 
counting at  Texas  A.  &  M.,  was  a  good-will 
ambassador  to  Korea  In  1955  for  the  Chris- 
tian rural  overseas  program. 

Kenneth:  Earned  place  on  dean's  honor 
roll  at  Texas  Tech  every  month  since  he 
began  studying  there  on  an  Anderson-Clay- 
ton Scholarship. 

Charles :  Served  one  t«Tn  as  page  In  Texas 
House  of  Representatives,  wants  to  enter  the 
ministry — ^he  preaches  in  area  churches  to- 
day, is  enrolled  In  a  nondenomlnatlonal 
memory  course  designed  to  help  him  remem- 
ber Bible  verses  and  references — he  can  quote 
hundreds  from  memory,  has  Impressed 
several  critics  with  his  artistic  ability,  has 
composed  numerous  poems  and  short  arti- 
cles, won  trip  to  4-H  Congress  In  Chicago 
In  1962  on  basis  of  his  achievements. 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  GUI  belonged  to  a  Texas 
Corn  Club,  the  forerunner  of  4-H  Clubs  In 
Texas. 

Agricultural  agents  In  Clay  County  also 
have  exercised  much  influence  on  the  GUI 
boys.  Present  agent  is  Billy  M.  Collier, 
who  has  worked  In  the  4-H  program  with 
Leland.  Kenneth,  and  Charles.  The  Clay 
home  demonstration  agent  Is  Mrs.  Lonelhi 
Roesch.  who  long  has  counted  on  Mrs.  Gill 
for  adult  leadership. 


Medical  Care  for  the  Elderly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15. 1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  medical  care 
insurance  for  elderly  people,  without 
physical  examination  and  without  re- 
gard to  prior  medical  history,  is  the 
basis  of  H.R.  21.  the  Bow  bill  for  med- 
ical care  for  the  elderly. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  June  2  an  excellent  article  by 
Mr.  Sal  R.  Nuccio  in  which  this  subject 
is  developed  and  it  is  explained  that 
major  insurance  companies  are  making 
a  highly  successful  effort  to  provide  for 
the  medical  care  insurance  require- 
ments of  our  older  population.  I  will  in- 
clude the  article  with  my  remarks. 

Unless  one  has  kept  abreast  of  prog- 
ress in  this  field,  he  may  be  unaware  of 
the   tremendous   strides  made   by   the 


health  insurance  carriers,  partlculsu-ly 
with  reference  to  coverage  for  our 
senior  citizens.  Comprehensive  insur- 
ance plans  are  now  available,  on  a 
guaranteed  renewable  basis  without  re- 
gard to  physical  condition,  for  everyone 
over  65. 

My  legislation  would  provide  addi- 
tional incentive  and  encouragement  as 
well  as  outright  assistance  to  men  and 
women  over  65,  their  relatives  and  their 
former  employers,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  protection  that  is  now  offered  by  the 
carriers  of  this  Nation.  In  this  way,  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  in  the  best  tradition 
of  American  individuad  initiative  and 
free  enterprise,  we  can  solve  once  and 
for  all  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
medical  care  for  those  who  live  on  the 
reduced  Income  of  retirement  years. 

The  editorials  follow: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1963  J 
Elderly  Courted  bt  Health  Plans 
(By  Sal  R.  Nuccio) 

Older  persons  who  had  little  chance  of 
buying  health  Insurance  at  a  relatively  rea- 
sonable cost  several  years  ago  now  can  get  it 
regardless  of  physical  condition  or  age. 

Intensive  enrollment  drives  aimed  at  per- 
sons 65  years  of  age  or  older  have  been 
scheduled  by  at  least  four  major  Insiirance 
organizations  in  the  next  2  months.  Two 
campaigns  started  yesterday,  one  starts  to- 
morrow. The  companies  will  ask  no  medical 
questions  and  require  no  medical  examina- 
tion, and  the  appUcant  or  a  relative  may 
buy  a  policy  by  mail. 

Health  Insurers  are  eager  to  prove  that  a 
Federal  medical -care  program  for  the  aged  Is 
not  needed.  The  Industry's  coverage  of  the 
Nation's  elderly  citizens  advanced  from  26  to 
55  percent  since  1952,  when  about  3  million 
were  insured.  It  now  claims  more  than  9 
million  insured  among  the  nearly  18  million 
persons  over  64. 

The  jM-lme  beneficiaries  of  the  Industry's 
effort  are  the  older  i>eople  themselves,  and 
those  relatives  who  may  have  to  support 
them.  (Sponsors  of  over  65  health  insur- 
ance plans  say  that  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
the  policies  are  paid  for  by  persons  other 
than  thoee  insured.) 

ST7FFORTS    KERS-MILLS 

The  Insurance  Industry  maintains  that  the 
Government  cannot  economically  and  effi- 
ciently provide  broad  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  It  says  government,  on  aU  levels, 
should  provide  such  care  only  to  the  needy, 
and  supports  such  legislation  as  the  Kerr- 
MlUs  Act,  which  allows  Federal  grants  to 
States  for  this  purpose. 

Industry  executives  also  have  asserted  that 
a  Federal  program  could  cut  deeply  Into  the 
health  Insurance  business,  because  "people 
can  use  Just  so  much  protection  against 
medical  expense,  and  won't  be  looking  for 
supplemental  coverage." 

Conversely,  social  security  has  inspired  the 
sale  of  a  tremendous  amount  of  life  Insur- 
ance, because  It  provides  a  substantial  base 
on  which  an  Individual  can  build  a  financial 
program. 

The  question  remains  of  how  much  an 
older  person  can  afford  to  pay  for  medical 
Insurance.  In  a  report  last  month,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Aging  noted  that  half  the 
older  couples  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,530 
a  year,  and  that  older  single  persons,  living 
alone,  had  averages  of  only  $1,055. 

Other  surveys  put  the  median  Incomes  of 
older  famUles  at  about  $3,000,  roughly  half 
that  of  younger  families.  However,  whUe 
many  expenses  are  reduced,  primarily  be- 
cause of  reduced  responsibility,  medical  costs 
are  not. 
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A  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  study  re- 
vealed that  medical  care  takes  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  aged  person's  budget,  and 
that  the  actual  dollars  spent  about  equals 
that  of  younger  families. 

The  programs  offered  to  the  aged  on  a  non- 
medical basis  range  In  cost  from  t6.50  a 
month  for  a  basic  hospitalization  and  surgi- 
cal policy  to  $31  a  month  for  a  package  In- 
cluding broad  major-medlcal.  or  catastrophe, 
coverage.  The  Individual  Insurers'  programs 
vary  one  to  the  other  In  price  and  coverage. 

Basic  policies  generally  allow  910  a  day  for 
31  days  of  hospitalization  and  up  to  •200  In 
surgical  payments.  However,  there  are  plans 
that  allow  up  to  $18  a  day  and  a  maximum 
of  $250  or  more  In  surgical  payments.  But 
the  Increased  benefits  are  reflected  In  the 
premlunu. 

An  employee  of  a  New  York  company  pays 
$5.24  monthly  for  Individual  benefits  under 
a  group  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan,  which 
Includes  21  full  days  and  180  half  days  of 
hospitalization  payments  and  surgical  pay- 
ments to  a  maximum  of  $500  Extended  Into 
retirement,  the  plan  would  cost  blm  $7  18  a 
month. 

Comparable  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  bene- 
fits, with  surgical,  payments  to  only  $250. 
could  be  bought  for  $14.35  monthly  by  per- 
sons over  94.  who  must  complete  a  medical 
questionnaire. 

The  mass  enrollment  of  policyholders  U 
sought  within  a  limited  time  In  geographic 
groups — state,  regional  or  national.  Since 
large  numbers  are  Insured  through  a  central 
administration,  money  Is  saved  In  group 
underwriting. 

Walter  M.  Poody,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
Continental  Casualty  Co..  and  originator  of 
the  concept,  said  that  a  reasonable  cross- 
section  of  Insured  persons  could  be  obtained 
through  the  limited  enrollment  periods, 
which  prevent  procrastination.  The  general 
exi>erlence  has  been  a  rush  near  the  deadline. 

Continuous  enrollment  would  attract  a 
high  percentage  of  applicants  with  an  urgent 
need  for  Insurance,  said  an  Industry  spokes- 
man. 

The  scheduled  enrollment  drives  are  as 
follows: 

June  1  to  15 :  The  New  York  65  Health 
Insurance  Association,  a  nonprofit  group  of 
49  companies  sharing  the  risk — and  the  pub- 
lic-relations advantage — of  providing  health 
insiiranoe  for  the  State's  aged.  The  asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  October  under  State 
legislation  passed  last  spring.  It  insures 
107.000  of  the  State's  1.700.000  elderly  resi- 
dents. 

June  1  to  SO:  The  Fireman's  Fund  In- 
surance Companies  of  San  Francisco,  which 
Introduced  Its  fund-65  plans  on  February 
1,  1959.  and  Insures  more  than  50,000  per- 
sons over  S4  In  11  Western  States. 

June  3  to  27 — The  Continental  Casualty 
Co.,  cre<llted  wlUi  devising  the  geographic- 
group  plan.  It  will  spend  $2  million  in  a 
natonal  effort  to  add  200,000  over-64  policy- 
holders to  its  present  total  of  1,300,000. 

July  15  to  September  16:  The  Mutual  of 
Omaha  Insurance  Co  ,  which  also  has  about 
1.300.000  elderly  policyholders.  It  plans  a 
national  campaign  to  Increase  the  number 
of  "nonselected"  insureds  (those  not  asked 
medical  questions)  in  its  geographic-group 
program.  "Selected"  persons,  those  subject 
to  medical  questions  on  application,  may 
apply  for  policies  outside  the  specific  en- 
rollment periods. 

CZTXNSIONS   OFTEHED 

Many  older  persons  either  have  some 
form  of  health  insurance  in  their  Jobs  or 
have  extended  it  into  retirement.  Extension 
of  group  health  coverage  Into  retirement  is 
offered  by  at  least  100  insurance  companies, 
as  well  as  other  organizations,  such  as  the 
146  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans,  accord- 
ing to  the  Health  Insurance  Institute. 

At  least  215  insuring  organizations  provide 
the  option  of  conversion   to  an   Individual 


policy  on  retirement.  More  th&n  80  in- 
surance companies  offer  guaranteed-for-llfe 
health  plans  to  persons  In  or  near  retirement. 

Of  the  more  than  9  million  insured  p)er- 
sons  over  64.  more  than  5  million  have  Blue 
Cross  hoepitalizatlon  Most  of  the  S.350.000 
persons  who  have  Blue  Shield  surgical  plans 
are  among  those  with  Blue  Cross.  The  As- 
sociated Hospital  Service  of  New  York  ac- 
counts for  about  10  percent  of  this  group 
in  its  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans. 

The  New  York  plan  has  11.120  persons  en- 
rolled in  Its  over-65  program,  which  was 
started  in  1961  and  Involves  medical  ques- 
tions. It  Is  understood  that  a  senior  citizens 
plan  comparable  to  the  group  programs  of 
other  organizations  is  under  consideration 
by  the  local  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 

The  group  concept  was  first  applied  to 
persons  over  66  by  Continental  Casualty  In 
1955.  when  It  Insured  members  of  the  New 
York  Retired  Teachers  Association.  The  next 
year  It  insured  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  and  the  year  after  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees, 
who  now  are  being  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  late  1957  Continental  applied  the  group 
concept  on  a  geographic  t>asls,  limiting  ap- 
plicants to  elderly  residents  of  Iowa.  By  the 
spring  of  1959,  the  company  was  represented 
in  all  States. 

In  1961  Connecticut  Insurers  applied  es- 
sentially the  same  program  in  forming  the 
first  statewide  underwriting  syndicate  to  pro- 
vide health  insurance  for  aged  residents.  An 
Insurance  indvistry  conunittee  had  shared  in 
drafting  enabling  legislation. 

The  associated  Connecticut  health  insur- 
ance companies  provide  health  Insurance  for 
36.000  of  the  State's  242,000  elderly  persons. 
Thirty- two  participating  companies  won  a 
low-cost  talking  point  in  their  battle  against 
Federal  insurance,  and  26,000  persons  have 
reasonably  priced  health  insurance. 

Statewide  underwriting  pools  are  gaining 
favor.  Last  year,  they  were  set  up  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  New  York  65  has 
49  patriclpatlng  companies  and  Massachu- 
setts 65  has  46.  which  collectively  Insure 
nearly  50,000  of  the  Bay  State's  572.000  resi- 
dents who  are  65  or  older. 

REGIONAL    POOLS    POSSIBLE 

Legislation  enabling  the  establishment  of 
underwriting  pools  has  been  enacted  In  Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Washing- 
ton. It  has  been  Introduced  In  about  a 
dozen  other  States,  and  there  are  indications 
of  Interest  in  several  more. 

Because  it  is  not  feasible  to  operate  under- 
writing pools  in  thinly  populated  States, 
there  are  reports  that  plans  are  being  con- 
sidered for  the  establishment  of  regional 
pools  that  would  Include  them. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  underwrltlng- 
pool  plans  and  many  of  the  individual  ones 
can  be  bought  regardless  of  age  and  without 
answering  medical  questions  or  submitting 
to  a  physical  examination.  The  average  age 
of  persons  insured  in  the  State  plans  is  about 
74. 


Teenagers  Show  Responsible  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 
GUBSER.     Mr    Speaker,   during 


these  times  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  other  problems 
of  our  young  people,  it  is  important  that 
we  also  recognize  the  many  worthwhile 
and  constructive  endeavors  in  which  they 


are  engaged.  If  one  takes  the  time  to 
notice,  it  can  be  seen  that  teenagers 
throughout  our  country  have  shown  re- 
sponsible citizenship  in  many  ways.  Two 
such  incidents  which  occurred  recently 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
California  are  notewoilhy  because  they 
denote  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people  to  help  their  own  country 
as  well  as  further  international  under- 
standing. 

The  first  project  was  Initiated  by  the 
students  of  Homestead  and  Fremont 
High  Schools  in  Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  and 
involved  a  succesful  effort  to  financially 
assist  the  hospital  ship  SS  Hope.  As 
most  people  know,  the  Hope  is  a  fully 
equipped  medical  training  vessel,  which 
has  recently  had  two  successful  voyages, 
one  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  other  to 
Peru.  On  both  occasions  the  Hope  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  by  the  jieople 
of  these  countries.  During  a  short, 
3-year  lifetime,  this  hospital  ship  has 
gained  an  excellent  reputation  through- 
out the  world,  and  has  certainly  improved 
our  relations  with  other  coimtrles.  This 
American  goodwill  venture  is  supf>orted 
wholly  by  private  donations,  and  al- 
though the  American  people  have  been 
generous,  there  Is  always  a  need  for 
funds. 

The  students  at  Homestead  and  FYe- 
mont  launched  a  statewide  high  school 
program,  inviting  other  California 
schools  to  participate  in  an  effort  to  raise 
funds.  Not  only  has  this  effort  brought 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Hope's  treasury, 
but  in  the  words  of  many  of  the  students, 
it  has  helped  them  learn  more  about  in- 
ternational relations  and  has  given  them 
the  satisfaction  of  actively  helping  their 
own  country. 

Homestead's  students  have  carried  out 
a  second  project  through  the  American 
Field  Service,  and  I  understand  that 
similar  projects  are  planned  by  other 
schools  in  the  district.  The  American 
Field  Service  is  responsible  for  the  well- 
known  exchange  student  program  which 
has  done  an  extraordinary  job  in  creat- 
ing friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  students  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  countries.  Looking 
for  an  interesting  way  to  raise  funds  for 
this  program.  Homestead  students  spon- 
sored an  International  Week,  which  not 
only  improved  their  knowledge  of  other 
nations,  but  resulted  in  raising  the  money 
necessary  to  sponsor  a  foreign  exchange 
student  in  this  country.  Each  of  the 
school's  language  clubs  was  given  1  day 
to  present  a  program — to  include  music, 
films,  dances,  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  particular  countries — and  the  pro- 
ceeds went  into  a  general  fund.  An  in- 
ternational dinner  climaxed  the  weeks 
activities,  and  over  a  thousand  people 
attended  this  event.  Food  prepared  from 
French.  German,  Spanish,  Russian,  and 
Italian  recipes  were  served,  and  foreign 
students  from  nearby  colleges  provided 
interesting  entertainment.  The  event 
was  regarded  as  a  great  success,  but 
most  of  all,  both  the  students  and  their 
parents  felt  it  did  much  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  our 
neighbors  abroad. 

With  the  many  national  and  interna- 
tional problems  which  face  our  country 
today,  and  will  continue  to  face  us  in  the 
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future,  It  Is  very  encouraging  to  see  these 
high  school  students,  and  hundi-eds  like 
them  throughout  the  country,  engage  in 
worthwhile  efforts  which  not  only  help 
them  personally,  but  their  community  as 
well  as  the  entire  Nation. 


Race  Criterion  Introdnced  on  Postal 
Personnel  Form 


Sukarno  CiJtt  a  Bit  To  Gain  a  Steel  Mill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11, 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

pending  foreign  aid  bill  includes  a  sub- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  stanUal    sum   for    the   dictatorship   of 

Q,  Indonesia,  despite  evidence  of  the  com- 

..rv..     ^^^^^^   ....r^,..  r.^...^..     .^  Plete  misapplication  of  funds  and  the 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,   JR.  failure  of  our   policy  to   produce  any 

or  ALABAMA  practlcal  understanding  from  Mr.  Su- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES  kamo.         ,  ^   ^,    ^    , 

_,  .  ,,  „,  _„,  Columnist  Eliot  Janeway,  m  his  Chi- 
Thursday,  May  23. 1963  gago  Tribune  column  of  Monday,  June 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10,  discusses  in  detail  the  Sukarno  tech- 
Post  Office  Department,  at  the  behest  of  riique  for  requiring  massive  funds  for 
the  Justice  Department,  has  recently  clr-  the  foreign  aid  program, 
cularlzed  to  sill  employees  In  Blrming-  Sttkarko  Givss  a  Bn-  To  Gain  a  Steel  Mill 
ham,  Ala.,  requesting  certain  personnel  (By  Eaiot  Janeway) 
Information.  The  forms  were  sent  out  Nrw  Yomc,  June  9.— President  Sukarno  of 
on  May  22,  1962,  with  an  accompanying  Indonesia  might  weU  be  described  as  a  Ut- 
letter  to  all  postal  supervisors  telling  ter-day  Huey  Long.  He  has  been  able  to 
them  to  secure  the  Information  requested  niake  a  pretty  good  thing  of  the  workruie 
within  24  hours,  and  no  excuses  accepted.  ^^**  what's  good  for  Sukarno  is  good  for 

The  forms  asked  the  postal  employee  i^°,^i^>„?,"L';^*^"J,^*  ""'^^7^1''^ 

A     _j       ..1                  .1                ,,            ,         ,  ■  "*s  taken  nlm  so  far  ran  into  a  roadblock — 

to  give  his  name  his  payroU  number  his  ^^  fact,  into  the  same  roadblock  which  ?top- 

age.  his  title,  his  level,  his  step,  college  ped  Huey  Long  a  full  generation  ago.    This 

attended — Including  vocational  and  bus-  is  the  Congress  of  the  United  states,    it  has 

Iness    colleges — semester   hours,    quarter  been,  and  it  stlU  is.  a  patient  and  ingenious 

hours,  type  degree  held — If  any — and  his  builder    of    roadblocks    against    flamboyant 

rox^^                            •  politicians  with  a  penchant  for  mnjfing  their 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  protested  this  In  ^'^.w^^  >,„„  k^„  ,„„  ,  ^  .         .,.      . 

..        .              .    '       ,.  ,     .^         J.     .^     J.  ^M  Sukarno  has  been  involved  in  a  dispute 

the  strongest  possible  terms  to  Post  Of-  with  Washington.    Like  the  leaders  of^y 

flee  Department  officials,  yet  I  am  unable  other  "emergent  nationalists",  he  is  anxious 

to  secure  a  reasonable  or  satisfactory  ex-  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  inter- 

planatlon  for  this.    It  Is  my  strong  feel-  national  companies  operating  In  his  country. 

Ing  that  the  Introduction  of  this  form,  ****  targets  are  the  oU  companies.    The  Issue 

asking  for  the  employees  race,  is  merely  **"  *^,^°  whether  he  should  take  them  over 

part  of  «.  effort  to  promote  Negro«.  In  ^^ fl^na°n°fin"g*^"ar VaX^S  ^he^Tr 

Federal    Oovemment    positions    without  whether,    under    this    threat,    he   would    do 

regard  to  long-established   promotional  better  merely  to  squeeze,  tax.  and  regulate, 

procedures.  By  all  previous  calculations — that  is.  be- 

Por  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  seniority  lists  ^°^^  Congress  got  into  the  act — harassment 

and  personnel  records  of  the  Post  Office  ?'  *^*  international  oil  companies  figures 

Department  have  been  kept  without  re-  ^,^^  tT,^"i"l  P?""f   '°^   ®"^.^°-     ^% 

J  i                   »           ..        M^  ,  .,     .    .,  played  this  game  for  2  years,  and  it  would 

gard  to  race.     I  am  f ear^il  that  the  use  ^tiil  be  winning  politics  for  him  l?  he  Jidn't 

of  this  form  means  the  Introduction  of  need  something  from  us. 

race   as  a  hiring  and  promotional  crt-  This  something  is  a  steel  mm,  capable  of 

terion.  producing  the  simple  sort  of  material  which 

Here  Is  a  copy  of  the  form  that  was  clr-  Indonesia   oieeds    for    making    wire,    nails, 

CUlated:  hand    tools,    etc.      The    problem   of   poverty 

i-r  d   n     '  ^             ^  there,  like  the  problem  of  progress    centers 

U5.  POST  Omcz.  BnmiNCHAi.,  Ala..  Mat  22.  m   agriculture.     The  people   who   work  \hl 

v^r>.\r.„^:  ^...,-  ^^^^    ^^^^   Simple   materlaU   and   rudlmen- 

^£!°y^"J^«-- tary  tools  In  order  to  feed  their  expanding 

t-ayrou  numoer _ ._  populaUon  and  meet  rising  social  demands. 

ij*^- To  Import  rod  and  wire  and  nails  drains 

TjT  1 °^  foreign  exchange  which  Indonesia  can't 

Zfl    spare,  and  necessitates  onerous  Import  re- 

otep Btrlctlons.      A    merchant    mlU    to    produce 

College  attended.   Including   vocational   and  these  general  purpose  necessities  would  not 

business  colleges:    (Give  length  of  time  In  only  give  Sukarno  a  domestic  political  dlvl- 

attMidance  If  vocational  or  business  col-  dend   but  would  also  take  pressure  off  his 

lege    and   course    of   study.    If    none   at-  strained  exchequer. 

tended,  state  none.) sttkarko  rAcm  roadblock 

Semester  hours __  .     _.,,   , 

Quarter    hours  ^^  **  "P  ^°^  consideration  in   oxir 

Type  degree  held,  u"^y"II =®l*  foreign  aid  budget.    But  here  is  where 

Ri^    ^               ■          ' Sukarno  found  himself  facing  a  new  oon- 

gresslonal      roadblock.      the      Hlckenlooper 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    confirms    repeated  amendment,     under  this  appendage  to  the 

reports  I  have  received  about  violations  *"*  foreign  aid  bin,  countries  expropriating 

of   established  civil   service  procedures  ?l°^n7  f°/.7  ^J^"°°*!"'^"'°  w'' **"!  ^"^" 

and  efforts  to  recruit  and  promote  Negro  r::ei?iJg'S;v:SS:SrSS;is""  ''"""  ''°" 

applicants  in  Federal  Government  posi-  Thu  cutoff  is  automatic'   No  appeal  to 

tions.  Presidential  discretion  and  no  pressure  on 


the  State  Department  can  set  up  compro- 
mise negotiations  or  produce  emergency 
grants.  And  this  automatic  cut  off  on  aid  to 
expropriating  countries  Is  here  to  stay.  In 
addition,  there  Is  considerable  bipartisan 
sentiment  for  extending  It  to  cover  cases  of 
discriminatory  tax  and  exchange  rates. 

Sukarno  has  Just  recognized  the  effective- 
ness of  this  simple  congressional  device. 
Baiting  Yankee  Imperialism  and  the  Im- 
perialist oil  companies  Is  winning  politics 
In  neutralist  countries;  while  contrariwise, 
going  along  with  them  Invites  risky  political 
competition.  •■  Nonetheless.  Sukarno  has  Just 
settled  for  a  continuing  deal  with  the  oil 
companies. 

increased  royalty  take 

He  has.  It  Is  true,  regularized  his  earlier 
de  facto  increase  In  the  royalty  take  from  the 
old  rate  of  50  percent  to  the  new  norm  of  60 
percent.  He  Is  Justifying  this  back  home  by 
claiming  be  Is  taking  over  the  oil  companies 
on  the  Installment  plan  (which.  Indeed,  he  Is; 
but,  at  least,  he  Is  pa3rlng  for  It) .  The 
Hlckenlooper  amendment  has  provided  an 
automatic  sanction,  which  neither  Sukarno 
nor  the  Kennedy  administration  could  Ig- 
nore. Sukarno  has  recognized  tbe  line  Con- 
gress has  drawn,  and  he  has  not  dared  to 
step  across  It. 

Heretofore,  the  Sukarnos  of  the  world  have 
been  able  to  present  their  demands  to  our 
Government  with  a  powerful  "or  else"  as  a 
persuader — "or  else  we'll  stop  playing  It  down 
the  middle  and  head  for  the  Communist  side 
of  the  road."  But  now  Congress  has  given 
the  administration  a  balancing  "or  else" — 
"behave  jrourself  or  else  you'll  have  no  i^aoe 
to  go  but  to  the  Communists."  Sukarno 
doesn't  want  this,  and  he  does  want  a  steel 
mill.  Maybe  the  United  8tat«s  will  flgiu-e  out 
ways  and  means  to  get  biu:k  into  business 
around  the  world. 


Honorary  Doctorate  in  Hnmaae  Letters 
Conferred  on  Peace  Corps  Director 
R.  Sargent  SkriTer,  Jr.,  by  Springfield 
College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  massachttsxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  9,  Springfield  College  in  my 
home  city  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  conferred 
upon  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Peace  Corps,  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  humane  letters.  In  his 
commencement  address  at  Springfield 
College,  Director  Shriver  answered  some 
of  the  objections  to  the  Peace  Corps 
voiced  over  a  period  of  time  by  Peace 
Corps  cynics.  I  include  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  the  citation  accompany- 
ing the  honorary  degree  conferred  on  Dr. 
Shriver  during  the  77th  commencement 
exercises  of  Springfield  College,  and  ex- 
cerpts from  his  speech  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Springfield  Union  of  June  10: 
Robert  Sargent  Shrives.  Jr. 

Gifted  and  energetic  leader  of  a  magnifi- 
cent venture  In  human  relationships  that 
now  is  manifest  in  45  nations  of  the  world, 
you  have  sparked  a  new  awareness  on  an 
international  scale  of  the  value  and  validity 
of  the  role  of  the  volunteer.    In  a  hundred 
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place*  on  thU  un«a«y  earth.  Americana  now 
work  and  live  to  bring  new  understanding 
and  mutual  respect  among  all  people*. 
Through  the  growing  volume  of  volunteer* 
In  the  Peace  Corpa  program — well  trained, 
highly  motivated,  altruistic  far  above  the 
BhsJlow  viewpoint  of  selflsh  cynlca:  realUtlc 
far  beyond  the  fuxzy  dream*  of  do-gooder* — 
a  mlB*lng  component  ha*  been  provided 
those  culture*  moving  from  the  tribal  com- 
munal concept  to  the  liberating  democratic 
Ideal.  Through  the  pragmatic  Ideallam  of 
the  volunteer  In  a  new  type  of  partnership 
with  need  and  neighbor,  moving  to  meet  and 
conquer  formidable  taslt*  with  a  new  kind 
of  motivation,  facilitating  self-help  through 
new  strategy,  you  are  translating  dream* 
Into  actions,  hope*  Into  happenings,  as  you 
help  build  men  and  nation*. 

It  la  fitting  that  a  college  founded  to  fa- 
cilitate the  service*  of  volunteers  through 
professionally  trained  leaders  In  59  countrte* 
of  the  world.  *hould  honor  this  service,  and 
you  who  have  been  it*  chief  architect  In  new 
and  fresh  form. 

The  faculty  and  trustee*  of  Springfield 
College,  with  deep  appreciation  of  the  cen- 
tral *lgniflcance  of  the  concept  of  the  vol- 
unteer In  the  preparation  and  practice  of 
peace  recommend  you  for  the  degree,  doctor 
of  humane  letters,  honoris  causa. 

SHaiVZB       TOMC       AT       SVKOiGTTXLD       COLLECS: 

PxACX  Co«Ps  'Imrcnoi*' 
A  ooDCvpX,  of  the  UJS.  Peace  CJorp*  as  a 
"germ  warfare"  program  capable  of  spreading 
the  "dlaeaae"  of  democratic  Ideals  was  pre- 
sented Sunday  at  Springfield  College  com- 
mencement exercises  by  R.  Sargent  Shrlver. 
Jr..  Peace  Corps  Director. 

BXCOBO  LAKGB  AUDIXNCZ 

Commencement  speaker  and  one  of  five 
honorary  degree  recipients.  Shrlver  addressed 
437  graduate*  and  a  record  high  audience  of 
an  estimated  3100  who  crowded  the  Spring- 
field College  Memorial  Fleldhouse. 

He  told  a  atory  of  an  Indonesian  official 
who  reported  strong  protest*  over  a  propoeed 
visit  to  his  nation  by  21  physical  education 
teachers  and  athletic  coache*  a*  part  of  the 
Peace  Corp*  program. 

A*  Shrlver  reconstructed  the  conversation, 
he  expre**ed  BurprUe  to  the  Indonesian  offi- 
cial, aaylng:  "Why?  Why  1*  there  *uch  con- 
cern over  21  American  coache*?  Tou  would 
think  that  we  were  starting  germ  warfare 
in  Indonesia." 

MAT   INFKrr  THOUSAND8 

This  was  the  reply : 

"In  a  certain  sense,  Mr.  Shrlver,  you  are. 
In  Indonesia  we  have  many  more  than  21 
Americans,  and  Lf  these  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers were  simply  21  more  Americans,  there 
would  be  no  Interest  In  them  at  all.  But 
the*e  volunteers  come  to  Indonesia  repre- 
senting an  Idea,  the  Peace  Corps  Idea. 

"That'*  why  there  Is  opposition.  Toiir 
volunteers  may  well  Infect  thousands  of  In- 
donesians with  the  ideas  of  a  free,  demo- 
cratic society.  In  that  sense,  you  may  be 
starting  germ  warfare." 

Widespread  doubt  about  the  prospect  for 
success  greeted  the  announcement  a  little 
more  than  2  years  ago  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Shrlver  said. 

"The  skeptics  and  the  csmlcs  were  con- 
vinced that  modern  Americans  were  too 
flabby  In  body,  too  flaccid  In  spirit,  to  meet 
the  rigorous  challenges  of  life  in  the  under- 
developed world,"  he  said.  "But  today  we 
know  from  experience  that  the  skeptic*  and 
cynic*  and  the  doubters  were  wrong  •   •   •. 

WXLCOMXO   KVKRTWHXRX 

"No  country  anywhere  ha*  yet  reque«ted 
a  Peace  Corp*  volunteer  to  leave  becauae  of 
unaatlsfactory  performance  on  the  Job,  or 
offensive  conduct  of  a  personal  or  *oclal 
nature.    No  one  In  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 


declared  persona  non  grata  by  any  govern- 
ment anywhere  " 

Shrlver  said  other  objection*  to  the  Peace 
Corps  program  have  been  voiced:  that  the 
Corpe  volunteers  are  too  few  to  maJte  a  last- 
ing Impression  on  the  nation*  they  visit: 
that  thl*  country  cannot  afford  to  support 
the  Peace  Corp*,  but  should  concentrate 
on  balancing  the  budget 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  he  cited 
the  "germ  warfare'  Incident,  Answering  the 
second,  he  said : 

•The  spirit  In  which  our  volunteers  go 
forth  Is  Just  as  ImporUnt  as  the  skill  they 
carry  with  them,  for  theirs  Is  a  profoundly 
moral  challenge.  They  are  being  asked  not 
only,  to  help  the  people  of  these  young 
nations  achieve  economic  Independence, 
they  are  being  Invited  to  reaffirm  our  own 
fundamental  commitment  to  a  Just  and  free 
society  for  all  people*. 

"They  are  being  Invited  to  reveal  the 
revolutionary  nature  of  our  democratic 
society  and  to  show  that  such  a  society 
offers  the  greatest  meaning  for  the  most 
people,  because  In  It  each  and  every  man  Is 
of  transcendent  Importance. 

ujb.  sociitt  at  stake 
"More  Is  at  stake  In  this  effort  than  the 
defeat  of  communism,  or  the  winning  of  new 
source*  of  wealth  or  even  the  affection  of  the 
world's  people*.  The  character  of  American 
society  Itself  U  at  stake.  •  •  •  The  Peace 
Corp«  Ifi  hot  foreign  aid.  We  give  away 
nothing.  Ninety  percent  of  our  pioney  Is 
spent  on  American  citizens — 75  percent  of  It 
right  here  In  the  United  State*. 

"I'm  not  arguing  for  a  "do  good"  purely 
humanitarian  effort.  I  am  proposing  a  new 
conception  of  citizenship  In  a  democracy.  I 
believe  that  all  citizens,  young  and  old, 
should  give  a  significant  part  of  their  Uvea 
to  the  voluntary  service  of  their  country  and 
their  fellow  man,  eepeclaJly  those  moet  In 
need.  That's  what  the  Peace  Corp*  stand* 
for  •    •    ••• 

In  a  reference  to  last  month's  announce- 
ment that  Springfield  College  Is  the  first  local 
college  to  be  awarded  a  contract  for  the  train- 
ing of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  physical 
education  and  community  development 
Shrlver  said: 

SAME     n>EAL 

"Like  Springfield  College,  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  a  preparation  and  an  education.  I  believe 
Springfield  College  la  devoted  to  the  Ideal  of 
service  to  men,  as  Is  the  Peace  Corps.  Work- 
ing together  voluntarily.  I  am  sure  the  world 
you  make  will  be  a  world  you  will  be  proud 
of." 

Shrlver.  brother-in-law  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  Also  receiving  that 
honorary  degree:  Eugenic  Mendoza.  of  Cara- 
cas, Venezuela,  an  Industrialist  who  heads 
18  corporations,  prominent  In  YMCA  and 
youth  service  agencies  In  South  America; 
PavU  A.  Schllpp.  Northwestern  University 
phllo*ophy  professor,  president  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Living  Philosophers. 

Other  honorary  degree  recipients: 

Doctor  of  laws:  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  na- 
tionally known  social  economist  who  last 
January  was  named  first  head  of  the  Welfare 
Administration  In  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Doctor  of  humanlcs:  Renato  W.  Jones,  a 
Springfield  College  graduate,  director  of 
UNESCO  Youth  Institute  In  Gautlng  Mun- 
chen.  Germany,  world  leader  In  amateur 
sports,  cofounder  of  the  International  Ama- 
teur Basketball  Federation  and  organizer  of 
Olympic  basketball  tournaments  for  more 
than  a  half  century. 

Dr.  Glenn  A.  Olds.  Springfield  College 
president,  awarded  degrees  to  295  candidates 
for  the  bachelor  of  science  degree.  103  for 
the  master  of  education  degree,  25  for  the 
master  of  science  degree.  12  for  the  profes- 
sional certificate,  and  3  for  the  doctorate  In 
physical  education. 


Tyin^  Preiidcnf  s  Hands  on  Aid  to 
IndonesU  May  B«  a  Mistake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29.  1963 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
decisions  which  will  be  faced  by  Congress 
soon  Is  the  desirability  of  writing  into  the 
foreign  aid  bill  a  provision  which  would 
cut  off  aid  to  Indonesia.  This  has  been 
recommended  by  many  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  and  his  administration. 

Recently  Robert  Hewett  who  is  a  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  Far  East  correspondent 
in  Hong  Kong  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
on  Indonesia.  He  detailed  the  relations 
between  Indonesia  and  the  East  and 
West.  In  a  separate  article  he  has  set 
forth  his  own  conclusions  with  respect 
to  this  question  of  congressional  action 
on  aid  to  Indonesia. 

Because  this  question  is  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress.  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  useful  contribution  to  have  his  article 
reproduced  in  the  Record. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 
Boon  Seen  fob  Communists  it  United  Statxs 
Bans  Economic  Assistance  to  Indonesia 

(By  Robert  Hewett) 
Hono  Kong. — It  would  be  a  great  mlsUke 
If  foreign  aid  critics  succeed  In  their  reported 
plan  to  write  an  outright  ban  on  further  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Indonesia  In  legislation 
now  before  Congress. 

Such  a  blunderbuss  attack  on  President 
Sukarno's  regime  would  tie  the  Kennedy 
administration's  hands  In  dealing  with  a 
particularly  delicate  Indonesian  political  sit- 
uation. It  would  foolishly  hand  the  Com- 
munist* a  devaatatlng  propaganda  weapon 
in  their  struggle  to  gain  power. 

Sukarno  himself  deserves  every  bit  of  criti- 
cism voiced  In  Washington  circles  recently 
about  the  economic  and  political  mess  which 
his  policies  have  brought  to  a  potentially 
prosperous  nation.  But  what  American  leg- 
islators must  keep  In  mind — If  they  are  to 
act  as  mature  statesmen  rather  than  In- 
dignant budget  cutters — Is  that  much  the 
same  kind  of  criticism  against  Sukarno  Is 
being  voiced  more  and  more  strongly  by  in- 
fluential antl-Communlst  circle*  Inside  Indo- 
nesia. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  would 
be  for  the  U.S.  Congress  to  get  publicly 
Involved  In  thl*  Indonesian  family  fight. 
Sukarno  has  stayed  In  power  by  balancing 
Indonesia's  growing  Communist  Party,  on 
the  one  hand,  against  antl-Communlst  ele- 
ments In  the  army  and  Moslem  religious 
circle*  on  the  other. 

Now  that  the  nationwide  emotional  binge 
over  "recovery  "of  West  Irian  is  over.  Sukarno 
I*  finding  pres*ure  from  both  *idee  build- 
ing up  to  the  point  where  an  outright  cla«h 
1*  not  unlikely  if  the  Communists  get  too 
bold. 

Washington'*  carefully  considered  policy 
in  recent  weeks  has  been  to  stay  out  of  the 
limelight  in  this  family  fight.  But  Ameri- 
can aid — and  the  quiet  but  firm  threat  to 
withhold  It — Is  being  used  as  behlnd-the- 
Bcene*  pre*sure  on  Sukarno  to  straighten  out 
his  economic  mess  and  keep  the  Communist* 
out  of  key  spot*  in  hi*  government. 

No  one  can  be  certain  whether  thl*  "vel- 
vet glove"  policy  wUl  work.  For  one  thing. 
American  economic  assistance  is  importanl 
to  Indonesia  but  In  Itself  cannot  be  the  sin- 
gle decisive  factor  in  the  power  struggle  now 
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going  on.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  any 
formal  congressional  action  censuring  the 
Sukarno  regime  at  this  stage  by  withholding 
U.S.  aid  or  publicly  laying  down  "condi- 
tions" would  only  defeat  Its  purpose  by  cut- 
ting the  ground  out  from  under  the  feet  of 
antl-Communl*t  force*  now  critical  of  Su- 
karno. 

In  the  natlonall*tlc  politic*  of  newly  In- 
dependent neutralist  Indonesia,  any  such 
congressional  action  would  only  give  Sukar- 
no more  Internal  stature  a*  champion 
against  Western  imperialism.  Sukarno's 
present  critic*  on  legitimate  economic  and 
antl -Communist  ground  would  be  forced 
Into  silence  for  fear  of  being  labeled  "tools 
of  Imperialism  " — a  political  kiss  of  death  in 
Indonesia  as  unthinkable  as  a  Mississippi 
Congressman  espousing  integration.  So  the 
crux  of  the  American  aid  policy  In  Indonesia 
is  not  what  to  do  (Sukarno  has  already  got- 
ten the  Washington  message:  no  reforms,  no 
money)  but  how  to  do  it. 

Sukarno  cannot  be  expected  to  change 
overnight  and  there  is  bound  to  be  grounds 
for  future  mutual  AmCTlcan-Indoneslan  ex- 
asperation and  Irritation.  But  in  the  last 
few  days  there  have  been  signs  that  "quiet 
diplomacy"  Is  yielding  some  results. 

Sukarno,  vacationing  In  Tokyo  to  dodge 
some  of  the  mounting  political  pressures  at 
home,  took  the  Initiative  In  holding  friendly 
meetings  with  Malaya's  Prime  MlnUter, 
Tungku  Abdel  Rahman,  with  whom  he  had 
been  feuding  bitterly  over  the  forthcoming 
creation  of  pco-western  Malaysia. 

In  Toyko  Sukarno  also  finally  reached  an 
agreement  with  Anglo-American  oil  compa- 
nies after  a  3-year  deadlock  on  how  In- 
donesia will  take  over  (with  compensation) 
oil  refining  and  distribution  facilities  and 
get  an  Increased  share  of  oil  production  profi- 
Its  (60  percent  to  Indonesia,  40  percent  to 
the  oil  companies). 

And  Indonesia  Is  now  applying  for  rein- 
statement to  the  International  Olympics 
committee  on  the  promise  of  good  behavior 
after  Its  expulsion  following  the  barring  of 
Nationalist  China  and  Israel  from  the  Asian 
games  last  year  In  Jakarta. 

None  of  these  developments  merits  an 
overdose  of  optimism  about  future  develop- 
ments in  Indonesia.  But  as  for  now,  Sukar- 
no has  shown  no  signs  of  turning  into  an- 
other Castro  and  Washington  policymaker* 
can  best  serve  the  cause  of  resisting  com- 
munism In  strategic  Indonesia  by  quiet  di- 
plomacy Instead  of  public  castlgatlon  in 
Congress. 


Lives    Lived    Without    Purpose    Produce 
Useless  Living 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out my  district  in  recent  weeks,  the 
clergy  and  laypeople  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  have  been  meeting  to  hear  the 
first  of  a  series  of  area  vestry  and  bish- 
op's committees  addresses  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Albert  A.  Chambers,  the  new 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Springfield.  Be- 
cause of  the  rather  frank  and  construc- 
tive nature  of  this  talk  and  the  favorable 
notice  which  it  has  been  attracting  in 
Illinois,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  other  thoughtful  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  the  text  of 
an    address    by    the    Right    Reverend 


Chambers.    Below  follows  the  full  text  of 

this  addregs : 

Address.  BT  the  Right   Reverend  Albert  A. 

CHAtfBERS,    BISHOP  OT   SPRnfGITELD 

The  purpose  of  these  area  vestry  meetings 
Is  first  of  all  to  bring  before  all  of  us,  the 
many  needs  and  opportunities  we  face  In  the 
diocese.  There  will  be  many  other  results — 
of  getting  to  know  each  other,  deepening  our 
sense  of  "family,"  bringing  more  unity  to 
our  church.  ■  For  we  operate  under  many 
handicaps — distances,  different  occupations, 
almost  different  cultures,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  our  diocesan  lines.  And  In  addition 
to  this,  we  will  learn  more  about  ourselves 
and  our  church.  All  of  this  Is  Important; 
but.  we  must  keep  In  mind  that  our  first 
purpose  Is  to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities, 
as  a  church. 

Our  blessed  Lord  says,  "where  your  treas- 
ure Is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  We 
must  think  about  this.  Where  Is  our  treas- 
ure? What,  by  our  actions,  do  we  show  to 
be  our  treasure?  If  we  Judge  America  by  the 
evidence,  we  see  an  alarming  picture.  There 
Is  Increasing  secularism.  Increasing  emphasis 
on  the  externals  of  life:  its  luxuries,  pleas- 
ures. Indulgences.  And  if  we  Judge  the 
church  by  tht  evidence,  it  l«ralmo6t  as  dis- 
quieting. There  Is  too  much  of  what  we  call 
"cushioned  pews,"  too  comfortable  a  religion, 
failure  to  give  adequate  and  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  church,  not  only  by  gifts  of 
money,  which  could  be  afforded,  but  gifts  of 
one's  time  and  energy  In  the  cause  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  In  support  of  her  worship 
and  life. 

All  of  these,  combined,  provided  an  Index 
to  our  spiritual  life.  "Where  your  treasure 
Is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."  Or.  we 
might  reverse  the  order  for  emphasis — 
"where  your  heart  is,  there  you  will  surely 
give  of  your  treasure:  your  time,  talents  and 
gifts." 

We  are  on  solid  scriptural  ground.  Our 
Lord  tests  and  measures  us  by  the  manner 
In  which  we  live — "Faith  without  works  Is 
dead."  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
"For  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  It  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  It 
unto  me."     "Where  your  treasure  is." 

There  are  many  sharp  contrasts  In  life — 
hot  and  cold;  black  and  white;  the  good  life, 
the  evil  life;  the  kind  life,  the  cruel  life;  the 
selfless  life,  the  selfish  life.  Yet,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  people,  these  sharp  contrasts  do  not 
prevail — they  are  neither  hot  nor  cold,  black 
nor  white,  good  nor  evil — but  rather  luke- 
warm, gray,  vascillatlng.  Indecisive — and  fall- 
ing to  be  either  one  or  the  other,  their  lives 
tend  to  fall  Into  negative  uselessness  and  In- 
difference— so  typical,  by  the  way,  of  an  age 
of  anxiety  and  frustration.  Lives  lived  with- 
out direction  and  purpose  produce  useless 
living,  day  by  day. 

Jesus  had  a  lot  to  say  about  uselessness. 
He  bore  down  on  It  with  Intensity  and  per- 
sistency. He  regarded  It  and  taught  It  as  a 
deadly  sin.  Let  me  remind  you  of  a  few  of 
His  Illustrations: 

The  pious  travelers  (the  priest  and  the 
levlte)  in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan 
were  condemned  because  they  did  nothing. 

Dives,  In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
was  condemned  because  he  left  Lazarus  un- 
cared  for  at  his  gate,  while  he  feasted  sump- 
tuously. The  Indictment  came,  because  he 
did  nothing. 

In  the  great  parable  of  the  Judgment,  the 
Indictment  Is  a  comprehensive  charge  of  use- 
lessness— "I  was  hungry  and  ye  did  not^glve 
me  to  eat;  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink, 
a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  In.  naked  and 
ye  clothed  me  not."    They  did  nothing. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  man  was 
accursed.  He  was  called  a  "good  for  noth- 
ing" servant  and  cast  Into  "outer  darkness," 
because  he  hid  his  talent  while  the  others 
traded  theirs,  and  they  multiplied.  He  did 
nothing. 


When  Jesus  Bp>eaks  of  the  future  life.  It  1* 
with  useless  people  that  His  most  fearful 
apprehensions  are  concerned — the  useless 
chaff  will  be  consumed,  the  useless  weeds  will 
be  burned.    Good  for  nothing. 

Other  sayings  of  our  blessed  Lord  are 
equally  clear — savorless  salt  Is  Insipid  and 
good  for  nothing.  The  candle  hid  under  the 
bushel  burns  uselessly.  The  fig  tree  Is  ac- 
cursed— "cut  It  down."  He  says,  "why  doth  It 
cumber  the  ground?"  It  bears  not  fruit.  It 
Is  useless — good  for  nothing. 

We  need  not  go  on.  The  perils  of  useless- 
ness are  obvious.  It  Is  to  be  feared  and 
avoided. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  nothing, 
even  as  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  do 
nothing.  Chief  among  them  Is  Ignorance. 
If  we  do  not  know  that  a  need  exists.  Its 
nature  and  its  requirements,  we  may  be 
partially  excused.  But,  besides  ignorance, 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  obstinate  refusal  to 
do  anything  because  of  prejudice  or  lack  of 
concern.  And  of  course,  there  is  procrasti- 
nation, and  lack  of  Interest,  and  indifference, 
and  halfhearted  response,  and  even  token 
response. 

These  we  all  know;  and  at  the  same  time, 
our  unwillingness  to  ccxnmlt  ourselves  to  a 
way  and  a  life  Is  often  camoufiaged  by  our 
excuses  and  our  rationalizations. 

All  of  this  has  a  very  real  bearing  on  our 
life  In  the  diocese  and  the  work  that  this 
diocese  should  be  doing  within  its  own  life 
and  area  of  concern.  Canon  Jacob*  will 
speak  directly  to  the  needs  and  the  chal- 
lenges this  diocese  faces.  And  I  am  bold  to 
assume  that  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities 
In  the  missionary  work  of  this  diocese.  Is 
chiefly  because  of  Ignorance,  and  not  due  to 
any  of  the  other  factors  I  have  mentioned. 
But  I  mention  them,  "Just  In  case." 

What  I  am  very  anxious  to  emphasize,  Is 
that — all  of  our  planning,  all  of  our  drives, 
all  of  our  concern  for  the  work  of  this 
diocese,  must  be  against  the  background  of 
the  sin  of  uselessness.  Of  doing  nothing. 
Of  doing  oiUy  a  token,  or  an  indifferent  share 
of  the  responsibility  we  all  face,  together 
as  Ood'8  family  here  In  this  dloceee.  We 
cannot,  must  not  fall  Him.  And  to  consider 
our  privilege,  against  the  background  of  a 
positive  loyalty.  Is  my  hope  and  dream.  It  Is 
a  fulfillment  of  the  life  of  usefulness,  in  the 
service  of  our  blessed  Lord. 

When  I  was  elected  your  bishop  a  year  ago, 
I  received  many  letters,  over  1,000.  All  of 
the  bishops  wrote  me,  welcoming  me  to  their 
fellowsb'p.  Many  friends  wrote.  Many  peo- 
ple here  In  the  diocese  wrote.  The  mall 
was  heavy.  Some  of  the  letters  said  wonder- 
ful things,  which  caused  my  heart  to  glow 
with  Joy.  But  some  of  them,  frankly,  an- 
noyed me.  Even  as  I  s^-uggled  to  seek  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whether  this  was 
a  call  of  God,  c«-  whether  my  work  in  New 
York  was  not  yet  done — these  letters  came 
to  contuse  and  disconcert. 

I  want  to  share  some  of  the  nasty  ones 
with  you,  because  they  have  a  relevance. 
They  represent  the  Image  this  diocese  has 
given  the  whole  church — and  an  Image  which 
we  must,  and  will  change. 

Here  are  some  of  the  quotes: 

"I  can  think  of  no  one  I  know  who  can 
approach  the  great  needs  of  thl*  little  diocese 
better   than   you."     (Little  diocese  Indeed.) 

"The  diocese  of  Springfield  did  much  bet- 
ter than  they  deserved  and  I  congratulate 
them  on  electing  you.  You  are  a  brave  and 
good  inan  to  go  there  for  there  Is  much  that 
needs  to  be  done  In  that  diocese." 

"As  one  of  your  oldest  friends  may  I  offer 
my  sincere  congratulations.  Of  course.  It  1* 
a  dinky  little  diocese,  but  with  your  organiz- 
ing ability  and  your  genius  for  making  peo- 
ple love  you.  It  will  become  a  mighty  dio- 
cese. •   •   •"    Ful. 

"The  new*  of  your  unanlmou*  election 
on  the  first  ballot  as  bishop  of  Springfield, 
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thrilled  u«  tremendously.  I  do  not  recall  of 
anyone  erer  being  elected  In  thU  way  tn 
the  American  church  Or  course  there  are 
other  things  to  be  conaldered.  Plxat, 
Springfield  haa  the  lowest  ratio  of  communl- 
canu  to  popuUtlon  In  the  American  church. 
Also  lU  strengfth  has  shown  a  steady  decline 
In  the  past  decade  or  so.  Second,  the  people 
are  a  dlfflcult  lot.  As  I  recall,  from  a  visit 
there  45  years  ago.  they  are  a  suspicious,  vio- 
lent and  prejudiced  bunch.  Religion  (If 
any)  la  of  the  Bible  belt  variety  Bplaco- 
pallana.  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  "Bl- 
retta  Self  persuasion  Yet  this  may  be 
Cod's  will  for  you." 

You  can  well  Imagine  how  annoying  these 
letters  were  to  me.  And  yet  I  could  not  dis- 
regard them  But  against  them,  were  many 
letters  of  confident  Joy  and  concern.  They 
were  realistic,  and  I  wish  that  I  had  time  to 
read  them  all  to  you— but  I  chooae  to  read 

"Dear  Fr  Chambers:  You  have,  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you.  received  the  news  of 
your  elecUon  as  the  next  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Springfield.  I  am  writing  as  an  In- 
dividual to  urge  you  to  give  this  your  prayer- 
ful conslderaUon.  and  hope  that  you  will 
accept,  subject  to  the  usual  consents. 

"You  must  be  well  aware  that  the  synod 
In  electing  you  has  not  conferred  a  signal 
honor  In  secular  terms  Rather  It  Is  an  ap- 
peal similar  to  that  In  Acta  16— Come  over 
to  Macedonia  and  help  us.'  I  iruat  however 
that  you  will  not  be  subject  to  stoning  and 
Imprisoning,  although  other  events  may 
prove  distressing  In  other  ways. 

"However.  I  am  not  pessimistic,  even 
though  my  20  years  in  this  diocese  has  not 
seen  much  to  cheer  about.  As  a  delegate 
to  several  synods.  I  was  Impressed  with  both 
the  regular  synod  last  fall  and  the  abortive 
one  earlier  this  year  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  upsiirge  of  charity  and  a  determi- 
nation to  see  that  Oods  work  continue  and 
grow.  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  many 
dedicated  and  able  prlesU  and  laymen  wait- 
ing for  definite  leadership. 

••What  the  leadership  will  or  should  be.  I 
do  not  presume  to  know  or  suggest.  It 
might  be  quiet.  It  might  be  dynamic.  What- 
ever manifestation  It  may  take.  I  am  again 
sure  that  you  will  find  willing  people  by  your 
side  " 

Leadership  may  be  Important.  A  bishop 
may  have  special  gifts.  But  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure.  That  In  all  my  ministry  I  have 
never  done  the  Job  by  myself,  or  by  my  tal- 
enu  or  gifts.  If  any.  I  would  have  dlfflcultj 
in  listing  them.  If  I  were  brazen  enough  to 
try.  But  the  one  thing  I  am  sure  of.  is  that 
people  who  love  God  and  His  church,  are 
always  ready— If  they  know  the  facts,  to  see 
the  vision  and  realize  their  responsibility. 
It  la  for  this  purpose  that  these  meetings 
are  being  held,  and  will  continue  to  be 
held — that  we  may  grow  in  knowledge,  as 
well  aa  In  grace,  and  In  favor  with  God  and 
man. 

God  save  us  from  the  sin  of  uselessness,  as 
He  opens  our  mind  and  stirs  our  will  to  see 
His  vocation  for  us,  here  in  this  part  of  His 
vineyard. 


Salute  to  Crew  of  the  "Thresher' 


Ing  129  brave,  skilled,  and  irreplaceable 
men  In  a  steel  casket  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  came  as  a  numbing  shock  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and.  as  a  na- 
tion united,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  went 
out  to  the  parents  and  wives  ahd  young 
ones  of  these  courageous  men.  It  Is 
always  a  great  tragedy  when  men  go 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships  and  do  not  re- 
turn. It  Is  especially  true  of  these  men. 
who  went  out  on  this  trial  run,  testing 
the  diving  capability  of  this  atomic - 
powered    submarine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record,  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Amvets  Solidarity  Post 
No.  63  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  saluting  the  crew 
of  the  Thresher  and  extending  condo- 
lences to  their  survivors : 

AMVETS  SoLTOAiUTT  Post  No.  63. 

Toledo.  Ohio.  May  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAB  Sra:  Let  it  be  known  that  we.  the 
ofBcers  and  members  of  Solidarity  Post  No. 
63.  of  the  AMVETS.  do  hereby  sSlute  the  gal- 
lant crew  of  the  U.S.S.  Submarine  Thresher. 
They,  like  our  comrades  of  World  War  n. 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  are  worthy 
of  and  hereby  accorded  our  most  profound 
gratitude. 

We.  who  are  veterans  of  World  War  II.  are 
aware  of  the  many  sacrifices  being  made  by 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  these 
perilous  times. 

To  their  survivors,  may  we  express  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  The  membership  of 
Solidarity  Post  No  63  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  contributions  they  have  made  toward 
making  America  the  greatest  country  ever 
known  to  man. 

May  they  rest  In  peace. 
Tours  respectfully. 

JOesra    KORALEUSLC. 

•'  Commander. 


Two 


Thousand     Attend    Black 
Military  Ball 


Watch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1963 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  Just  2  months  since  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Thresher  disappeared  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.    This  tragedy,  entomb- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  at 
this  time  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  outcome  of  the 
visit  to  the  United  States  of  the  famous 
Black  Watch— RHR — of  Canada.  The 
following  is  a  news  story  by  the  well 
known  news  repwrter  Angus  MacDonnell, 
of  the  Qxiincy  Patriot  Ledger : 

Two  Thocsawd  Att«nd  Black  WA-rcH 
MnJTAST  Ball 

(By  Angus  MacDonnell) 
QtTTMCT. — Five  gifts  based  In  strong  good- 
will between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
were  presented  to  100  members  of  the  Black 
Watch,  Royal  Highland  Regiment  of  Canada, 
Wednesday  night  tn  the  State  Armory  attend- 
ed by  3.000  persons. 

PLAQUXS  PEXSENTKO 

The  reception  and  military  ball  was  spon- 
sored by  -American  and  Canadian  veterans 
^nA  gifts  were  accepted  by  Col.  William  Red- 
path,  of  Montreal,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Black  Watch's  3d  Battalion. 

Four  were   plaques  and   the  fifth   was   a 


trophy  given  by  the  city  of  Qulncy.  It  was 
of  statuette  design  48  Inches  high  on  a  base 
of  Canadian  hardwood  and  was  presented  by 
Mayor  Amello  Delia  Chlesa. 

Plaques  were  presented  by  Comdr.  James 
M.  Praser.  In  behalf  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Legion:  Eastern  Seaboard  Command;  by 
Comdr  Francis  S.  MacKenzle  for  the  Qulncy 
Veterans  Council;  by  J.  Phillip  Mitchell  for 
John  Donnelly  &  Sons,  and  by  Lt.  OeorRC 
A.  Beerrls,  commanding  officer  In  the  Army 
recruiting  area 

Lieutenant  Beerrls  thanked  Colonel  Red- 
path  for  having  cooperated  with  the  two 
Qulncy  men  who  Initiated  the  Black  Watch  -- 
visit  here.  They  were  M.  Sgt.  George  J  Matta 
and  Sfc.  James  Johnston.  In  chau-ge  of  the 
South  Shore  Army  recruiting  area  as  aides  to 
M.  Sgt.  Edward  B.  Keeney  of  Hanover.  Mayor 
Delia  Chlesa  gave  the  two  men  full  credit 
for  the  successful  visit.  They  were  cochalr- 
men. 

OfTTClALS    ATTIND 

In  attendance  were  officials  of  town,  city, 
county.  State  and  Federal  Government. 
Congressman  James  A.  Burke,  of  Milton,  was 
unable  to  attend  as  speaker  from  Washing- 
ton because  inclement  weather  delayed  his 
plane  for  2  hours  over  New  York.  His  place 
was  taken  by  Edward  J.  Moore,  his  admini- 
strative aid. 

David  G.  Alexander  was  chairman.  Thomas 
P.  Blast  opened  the  program  and  James  D. 
Asher  of  WJDA  was  tosstmaster. 

A  musical  review  preceded  the  formal  pro- 
gram with  John  T.  Tunlts  of  Holbrook  lead- 
ing the  ai5th  Army  Band. 

Presented  as  Black  Watch  soldiers  who 
survived  battles  were  Murdock  D.  McLeod  of 
Qulncy.  Andrew  Johnston  of  South  Qulncy; 
Ernest  M.  Morris  of  North  Qulncy;  James  M. 
Kldd  of  Wolaston;  Charles  Coutts  of  Brain- 
tree;  Douglas  Gumming  of  Holbrook.  and  Lt. 
Archibald  C    MacKinnon  of  Dedham 

Scottish  Highland  dancers  were  Barbara 
MacNell.  Rhonda  MacLeod.  Sandy  Shattuck 
and  Lydla  Smith.  Piper  was  Alex  MacLeod, 
chief  of  the  Boston  Caledonia  Club. 

TCPntS'    IXHIBTTIOW 

The  Black  Watchs  l«-member  unit  of  pip- 
ers and  drummers  gave  a  marching  exhlbl- 
bltlon  In  full  dress  kllU  of  their  clans. 

Scottish  songs  were  sung  by  Nancy  Howard 
DeBruyn  of  Milton  with  Jessie  Black,  pianist, 
and  Included  Angus  MacDonald  and  Annie 
Laurie. 

Eight  couples  of  Black  Watch  officers  and 
ladles  In  evening  dress  gave  an  exhibition  of 
Scottish  dances  accompanied  by  the  pipe 
band. 

American  committee  aids  Included  Mrs. 
Grac*  M.  Blasl  and  H  J.  McCaul.  Canadian 
committee  aids  were  Dave  Boncher.  Mrs. 
A.  Gertrude  Whitney.  John  Harding  and 
Archibald  MacKinnon. 

The  program  for  the  reception  and 
military  ball  was  as  follows : 
ReciPTioit  AKO  MnjTA«T  Ball  in  Honor  or 

THE    Black    Watch     (RHR»     or    Canada. 

Sponsored    bt     American    and    Canadian 

VmKAifs.    Wednesday    Evening.    Mat    29, 

1963.    QxjiNCT     National    Guard    Armory, 

1000  Hancock  Street,  Quincy,  Mass. 
iNvrm)  GUKSis 

President  of  the  United  States  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada  Lester  B  Pear- 
son. 

Governor:  Hon.  Kndlcott  Peabody. 

Lieutenant  Governor:  Hon.  Francis  X. 
Bellottl. 

Secretary  of  state:  Hon.  Kevin  H.  White. 

Attorney  general :  Hon.  Sdward  W.  Brooke. 

Treasurer  and  receiver  general:  Hon.  John 
T.  Ehlsooll. 

State  auditor:  Hon.  Thomas  J,  Buckley. 

President  of  senats:  Hon.  John  S.  Powers. 

U.S  Senators  >  Hon.  Lsrxacrr  Saltohstall; 
Hon    Edward  M.  Ksmmbci. 
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Congressmen:  Hon.  James  A.  Burke;  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack. 

State  senator:  Jamte  S.  McCormack. 

Representative:  Charles  L.  Shea. 

Mayor  of  Qulncy:  Amello  Dellar  Chlesa. 

Councillors:  Carl  W.  Anderson;  Richard 
W  Barry;  George  G.  Burke;  Joseph  J.  La- 
Rala;  George  B.  McDonald;  David  S.  Mc- 
intosh; John  J.  Qulnn. 

Sheriff:  Charles  W.  Hedges. 

Deputy  master:  John  A.  Chmlellnskl. 

John   Donnelly   &   Sons,   James   Connolly, 

vice  president. 

Congressional  secretaries:  Edward  Moore; 
Mrs.  Mary  Tuohy. 

Military  dignitaries:  MaJ.  Gen.  William  J. 
Verbeck;  Brig.  Gen.  William  Y.  Frentzel;  Col. 
Philip  S.  Melody;  Lt.  Ool.  Raymond  F. 
Aqulllna;  Capt.  Bllsh  C.  Hills;  Capt.  Forest 
A.  Pease;  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Terhune;  Col. 
Thaddeus  T.  Wojlck;  Adm.  Chester  L.  Hard- 
ing: Lt.  George  A.  Benis;  Ma].  Gen.  Richard 
J.  Quigley:  Col.  William  D.  Gnau. 

Canadian  and  British  dignitaries:  Eastern 
States  Command  state's  commander:  James 
M.  Fraser. 

Auxiliary  to  the  Eastern  States  Command : 
Vivian  Chagnon,  president. 

Canadian  American  Club:  Jack  Currle. 
president. 

Commander:  Edward  C.  Hussey. 

Canadian    Consulate    General    Stewart    D. 
Hemsley. 
Dominion  president:  Hon.  C.  C.  Sparling. 

Eastern  State's  Command.  Colin  Stard, 
Dominion  republic. 

British  ODtisulate  General  John  N.  O. 
Curie. 

Brltlah  Consul  James  Stewart-Robinson. 

British  Ambassador  Sir  David  Ormsby 
Gore. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  N.  A.  Robertson. 

American  Ambassador.  W.  Walton  Butter- 
worth;  James  Hill;  V.O. 

Canadian  Club  of  Boston:  Frank  Anthony, 
president. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  P.  Vanler.  D.8.O.,  M.C. 
LLD. 

Spanish  War  Veterans:  Rev.  Charles 
Oharlton,  department  commander. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  William  R. 
Tumboll.  department  commander. 

American  Legion:  William  F.  Hogan.  de- 
partment commander. 

Disabled  American  Vet«-ans:  Louis 
Stamas.  department  conunander. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I:  Henry  W.  Jack- 
son, department  conunander. 

Jewish  War  Veterans:  Bemle  Becker,  de- 
partment commander. 

Marine  Oorps  League:  Floyd  Barnett,  State 
commandant. 

American  Veterans  at  World  War  U: 
Joseph  Terrlno.  department  commander. 

Gold  Star  Mothers:  Mrs.  EHeanor  Charron, 
department  president. 

Waves:  A.  G.  Ellis,  commander. 

Religious:  His  Emm.  Richard  Cardinal 
Gushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston;  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Tlerney;  The  Rev.  Frank  J.  Bauer; 
Rabbi  Jacob  Mann. 

Ken  Fallon,  WJDA;  Herb  Ptontaine.  WJDA; 
Alex  Smith,  city  auditor;  Henry  W.  Bos- 
worth.  Jr..  Traveler;  John  R.  Herbert,  Ledger; 
Richard  J.  Koch,  park  board. 

AMERICAN   AND  CANADIAN  COLOR  CUARD 

Sergeant  at  Arms:  Thomas  P.  Blasl,  PC 
Qulncy  Post.  American  Legion  No.  95. 

Assistant  SM'geant  at  Arms  National 
Colors:  H.  J.  McCaul,  aid  department  com- 
mander D.A.V. 

ColcM-  Guard:  Albert  Parker,  commander, 
Caddy  Detachment.  MCX. 

Canadian  Colors:  Dave  Mclssac,  Senior 
Vice.  Post  No.  1. 

Color  Guard:  John  J.  ailllB.  PC  Poet  No.  1. 

AIDS    to    INVITKD   GUESTS 

American:   John  Wlpfler,  PC  DAV  Chap- 
ter No.  97. 
Canadian :  John  Harding.  PC  Poet  87. 


HONOR  GUARDS 

American:  Joseph  Burke,  VFW;  Warren 
Stuart.  VFW;  James  McManus.  VFW;  Paul 
Taylor,  VFW;  Leo  A.  Elkbom,  VFW. 

Canadian:  Calkin  B.  Hicks;  Earl  Sprague, 
PC  poet  No.  1;  William  Letson,  poet  No.  112; 
John  Fergvison,  senior  vice  commander, 
Eastern  States  Command. 

PROGRAM 

8:00 — Thomas  P.  Blasl,  sergeant  at  arms: 
Introduction. 

David  G.  Alexander,  general  chairman: 
Introduction. 

8:06 — Opening:  James  D.  Asher,  master 
of  ceremonies. 

8  :  15 — Post  colors. 

8:30 — National  anthems. 

8 :  40 — Presentation :  Presenting  framed 
memento:  J.  Phillip  Mitchell,  public  relations 
for  John  Donnelly  &  Sons;  presenting  plaque; 
Comdr.  James  M.  Fraser,  In  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Legion,  Eastern  States  Com- 
mand; presenting  plaque:  Cc»ndr.  Fran- 
cis S.  MacKenzle,  in  behalf  of  Qunlcy  Vet- 
erans Council;  presenting  trophy:  Mayor 
Amello  Delia  Chlesa,  In  behalf  of  the  city  of 
Qulncy;  Accepting:  the  commanding  officer 
for  the  3d  Battalion,  the  Black  Watch 
(R.H.R.)   of  Canada. 

9:00 — Recognition  of  survivors. 

9:05 — Remarks:  Congressman  James  A. 
Burke. 

9:10 — Pipes  and  drums:  The  Black  Watch, 
3d  Battalion. 

9:30 — Five  highland  dancers:  Barbara 
MacNell,  Rhonda  MacLeod,  Sandy  Shattuck, 
Lydla  Smith.  Prlscllla  MacLeod. 

Pl^r:  Alex  Sinclair,  chief  of  the  Boston 
Caledonia  Club. 

Dances:  "Sword  Dance,"  "Highland  Fling," 
"Reel  of  Tulloch,"  and  "Flora  MacDonald 
Fancy." 

9:46 — Vocalist:  Nancy  Howard  DeBruyn, 
soprano;  accompanist.  Jessie  Black. 

Songs:  "Angus  MacDonald."  "Annie  Lau- 
rie." "Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  "Come  to  Me, 
Bend  to  Me,"  from  "Brlgadoon." 

10:00 — Grand  march:  Led  by  pipers  of 
the  3d  Battalion. 

THE      BLACK      WATCH      COMMITTEX 

David  G.  Alexander,  general  chairman. 

American  committee:  Cochalrman,  M.  Sgt. 
George  J.  Mata,  Sfc.  James  Johnson.  US. 
Army  Recruiting;  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Blasl,  ex- 
ecutive secretary;  Thomas  F.  Blasl.  publicity 
chairman;  H.  J.  McCaul.  assistant  publicity 
chairman. 

Canadian  committee:  Dave  Boucher,  co- 
chairman;  Mrs.  A.  Gertrude  Whitney,  secre- 
tary; J.  Kent  Brydle,  treasurer;  John  Hard- 
ing, publicity  chairman;  Archibald  Mac- 
Kinnon, assistant  publicity  chairman. 

Music  director  and  advisor:  Rev.  Thomas 
J.  Tlerney.  , 

Advisors:  Douglas  Cumming,  Alfred 
Walker.  Francis  S.  MacKenzle,  John  Thom- 
son. Lawrence  S.  Butler.  James  M.  Fraser, 
John  A.  Golden.  John  M.  Gordon,  John  F. 
Wlpfler.  Henry  J.  Williams. 

"ACLD    LANG    SYNE" 

(By  Robert  Bvims) 
"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  never  brought  to  mind? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o'  lang  syne? 
For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear,  for  auld  lang 

syne. 
We'll  Uk'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet.  for  auld 
lang  syne." 


r«fcor 


On  Memorial  Day»a  r0cord  turnout  of 
more  than  75,000  m^n.  women,  and 
children,  many  waviM  flags,  viewed 
Qulncys  biggest-ever  parade.  The  city- 
wide  observance  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Qulncy  Veterans  Coimcil.  Color- 
fully uniformed  members  of  the  Canad- 
ian Black  Watch  detachment  performed 


in  the  ceremonies  including  pipers  and 
drummers. 

The  Black  Watch  had  been  the  guests 
of  the  Quincy  Veterans  Council,  the  Army 
recruiting  oflQce  of  Quincy  and  the  city 
of  Quincy,  for  48  hours.  The  impact  of 
their  visit  and  the  great  contribution 
toward  a  greater  and  better  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  cannot  be  estimated.  They  were 
warmly  received  and  they  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  hearts  of  all.  The  people 
of  Massachusetts  will  always  cherish  this 
visit  and  we  certainly  hope  they  will 
return. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Black  Watch  were 
the  guests  of  Headquarters  56th  Artillery 
Brigade — Air  Defense — Office  of  the 
Commanding  General,  Port  Banks, 
Winthrop,  Msiss.  Commenting  on  the 
visit  of  the  Black  Watch  to  Port  Banks, 
William  Y.  Prentzel,  brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army,  commanding,  said: 

The  reaction  to  the  appearance  and  per- 
formance of  the  Black  Watrfi  In  the  Win- 
throp area  has  been  extremely  favorable.  All 
the  military  and  civilian  personnel  who  had 
the  c^>portunlty  to  see  the  Black  Watch  were 
very  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  this 
colorful  unit. 

List  or  OmciAL  Guests,  Memorial  Dat, 
Mat  30,  1963,  Fort  Banks,  WtHTHROP, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Monte  J.  Hlckok,  124  Baboock  Street, 
Brookllne,  Mass. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  R.  Hlckok,  51  Stone 
Road,  Belmont,  Mass. 

MaJ.  K.  Stuart  Kunz,  retired,  1764  Rocky 
Point  Road,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 

Miss  Susanne  S.  Marshall,  2172  Linden 
Avenue,  Highland  Park,  HI. 

Capt.  WUUam  K.  Snead,  U.S.  Army.  ROTC 
detachment,  St.  John's  University,  CoUege- 
vllle.  Minn. 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Miss  Eileen  O'Connor,  175  Main  Street, 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  James  O'Connor,  175  Main  Street, 
Winthrop.  Mass. 

Mr.  John  O'Connor,  176  Main  Street,  Win- 
throp, Mass. 

Mr.  Archbold  Van  Beuren,  Room  4938,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Adrian  Archbold,  Room  5038,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pasquale  Madonna,  248  Shir- 
ley Street,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  Joseph  Madonna.  248  Shirley  Street. 
Winthrop,  Mass. 

Guests  of  Mrs.  Hlckok:  Mrs.  Irving  Sln- 
daly,  1454  Beacon  Street,  Brookllne,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Bsther  Ackerman,  1464  Beacon  Street, 
Brookllne,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  W. 
Thomas,  1464  Beacon  Street,  Brookllne, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Whitney  Green,  77  Park  Street, 
Brookllne.  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Noyes. 
32  Powell  Street,  Brookllne,  Mass. 

list  op  distinguished  guests 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Endlcott  Peabody. 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Harry  DellaRusso,  407 
Revere  Street,  Revere,  Mass. 

The  Honorable  and  Mrs.  Fred  A.  Baumels- 
ter,  12  Proepect  Avenue,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvln  T.  Carver,  selectman, 
247  Winthrop  Street,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Van  Dallnda,  select- 
man, 117  Buchanan  Street,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F.  O'Connell,  select- 
man. 20  Bel^cher  Street,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Prlncl,  46  Bartlett 
Parkway,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Fitzgerald,  162 
Thornton  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
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Mr.  and  Un.  Albert  Crane,  chairman,  lie- 
moiial  Day  committee,  19  Naliant  Avenue. 
Wlntlarop.  Uaaa. 

UaJ.  Oen  and  Mrs  WUUam  J.  Verbcck. 
Port  Devena.  Mas*. 

Capt.  and  Un.  Arthur  H.  Damon.  Jr..  Of- 
fice of  the  Commandant.  1st  Naval  District, 
495  Summer  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


Dual  DUtribatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAijroKjnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  statement  of  Mr.  George  J  Burger. 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  given  before 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  "IXial  Distribution." 

I  am  George  J  Burger,  vice  president,  leg- 
islative activities.  National  FederaUon  of 
Independent  Business.  We  are  a  national 
organization  composed  soljly  of  smaller. 
Independent  business  and  Independent  pro- 
feMlonal  people.  Our  home  office  Is  San 
Mateo,  Calif.  I  am  In  charge  of  the  Wash- 
ington, DC.  office. 

Presently  we  have  over  190,000  Individual. 
directly  supporting  and  participating  mem- 
l)er8  throvighout  all  50  State*.  This  number 
Is  Increasing  every  week.  Prora  the  stand- 
point of  number  of  directly  supporting  and 
participating  members,  we  are  the  largest 
bualneBS-professlonal  organization  in  the 
country. 

Our  main  function  Is  one  of  encouraging 
these  independent  enterprisers — who  are  the 
admitted  backbone  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  and  who  are  one  of  the  strong  pil- 
lars supporting  our  very  liberties — to  take  a 
continuing,  active.  Informed  Interest  In  Gov- 
ernment affairs — State  and  National — and  of 
providing  them  with  programs  to  do  so  In  an 
Intelligent,  effective  manner. 

I  will  not  describe  our  method  of  opera- 
tion. Most,  if  not  all,  the  members  of  this 
committee  have  become  familiar  with  the 
federation  over  the  20  years  of  our  Wash- 
ington activities.  I  will  say  only  that  in  the 
federation,  members  sp>eak  directly  for  them- 
Mlves — In  their  statements,  officers  voice 
only  the  opinion  of  the  membership. 
Through  our  the  Mandate  polls  (regular  re- 
ports on  which  have  been  furnished  to  you) 
we  determine  the  maJCKity  position  of  the 
membership.  This  sets  the  federation's 
course.  Through  our  special  fact-finding 
surveys  ("How's  Business  With  You?" — 1962: 
"Let's  Take  Care  of  Our  Business — Govern- 
ment"— 1963)  we  make  It  possible  for  mem- 
bers to  tell  us,  and  through  us  all  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  factual  basis  behind  the  many 
problems  which  are  attacked  by  bills  pre- 
sented for  vote  m  various  Issues  of  the  Man- 
date. 

Naturally  you  are  Interested  in  what  the 
members  of  this  federation.  Independent  en- 
terprisers throughout  all  50  States  (many 
In  your  own  district,  and  you  have  been 
hearing  from  them  through  various  phases 
of  the  federation's  progranis),  have  had  to 
say  about  the  dual  distribution  problem  and 
the  varloxis  programs  being  offered  to  assist 
them  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  make  my 
statement  brief  but  due  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  facing  small  business  in  our 
Nation,  both  in  the  production  and  distribu- 


tion field.  I  must  talk  about  the  facts  as  they 
exist.  My  views  wlU  be  documented  by  re- 
ports we  received  from  over  190.000  small 
business  member*  In  the  50  States. 

Pint,  we  want  to  congratulate  your  com- 
mittee and  Its  staff  for  the  Interest  being 
taken  In  dual  distribution.  It  Is  a  real  prob- 
lem area  for  smaller.  Independent  business 
people.  This  Is  proven  clearly  by  the  man- 
date polls  we  have  taken  of  our  membership 
Por  Instance.  In  Mandate  No.  246  (maUed 
in  March  of  1959  to  our  then  membership  of 
125.832  IndependenU  nationwide),  we  pre- 
sented the  foUowing  for  vote: 

"H  R.  2729.  Equal  pricing— a  bUl  to  require 
manufacturers  who  sell  through  factory - 
owned  stores  and  Independent  dealers,  to  put 
their  independents  on  the  same  buying  price 
basis  as  their  factory-owned  stores  (Repre- 
sentative Bentley.  Michigan  ) " 

As  reported  In  Mandate  No.  247.  our  mem- 
bers voted  as  follows  on  this  measure ;  86  per- 
cent for.  11  percent  against.  3  percent  no 
opinion. 

Again  In  Mandate  No  260  (mailed  in  Sep- 
tember of  1960  to  our  then  membership  of 
158,726  Independents  nationwide),  we  pre- 
sented the  following  for  vote: 

"Equal  price  treatment — Should  Congress 
compel  manufacturers  to  sell  at  the  same 
price  to  both  their  factory-owned  stores  and 
their  Independent  outlets?  " 

As  reported  In  Mandate  No.  261,  our  mem- 
bers voted  as  follows  on  this  Issue:  79  percent 
for.  16  percent  against,  5  percent  no  opinion. 
Tet  again,  in  Mandate  No  270  (mailed  In 
October  of  1961  to  our  then  membership  of 
175,232  Independents  nationwide),  we  4)re- 
sented  the  following  for  vote : 

"S.  3641  Bring  factory-owned  retail  store 
chains  under  the  antitrust  laws  the  same  as 
all  other  businesses  (Senator  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana) ." 

As  reported  In  Mandate  No.  271,  our  mem- 
bers voted  as  follows  on  this  Issue:  83  percent 
for.  14  percent  against,  3  percent  no  opinion. 
Again.  In  Mandate  No.  278  (mailed  in  Sep- 
tember of  1963  to  our  then  membership  ot 
184.227  Independents  nationwide),  we  pre- 
sented the  following  for  vote: 

"Should  Congreaa  compel  manufacturers 
to  sell  at  the  same  price  to  both  their  com- 
pany-owned stores  and  their  Independent 
outlets?" 

As  reported  In  Mandate  No  279.  our  mem- 
bers voted  as  follows  on  this  Issue :  73  percent 
(or.  23  percent  against.  4  percent  no  opinion. 
Finally,  we  are  cxirrently  polling  our  more 
than  190.000  members  nationwide  on  the 
following,  which  ties  directly  In  with  the 
subject  matter  of  your  present  hearings: 

S.  1107  and  1108.  Require  manufacturers 
who  sell  through  factory  store  chains  and 
Independents  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  same 
prices  to  each  (Senator  Long  of  Louisiana). 
These  bills  are  Identical  with  H  R  3562  and 
H.R.  3559  sponsored  In  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative RooarvixT  of  California.  They 
would  also  require  manufacturers  to  keep 
accounting  records  In  each  of  their  stores 
showing  Individual  costs  and  profits. 

As  usual,  in  all  polls  (background  argu- 
ments for  polls  In  mandates  No.  247.  260. 
270,  and  278  are  contained  in  copies  of  these 
Mandates  In  hands  of  your  staff  director)  we 
supply  our  members  with  concise  arguments 
for  and  against  these  bills,  to  help  them 
reach  their  own  conclusions  These  argu- 
ments are  as  follows: 

"3.  Argument  for  S.  1107  and  S.  1108:  Just 
as  well  for  an  Independent  businessman  to 
go  into  the  ring  with  both  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  as  to  try  dbmpetlng  successfully 
with  factory-owned  store  chains  and  captive 
plants  operated  by  his  supplier,  when  the 
supplier  Is  charging  him  higher  prices  than 
Its  factory -associated  outlets.  Tet,  this  Is 
something  that  goes  on  every  day  In  the  year, 
in  paint,  tire,  oil,  aluminum,  glass,  shoe,  and 
other  fields.  And  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it  because  factory-owned  outlets  and  plants 
are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  pricing  fair- 


ness as  are  other  businesses.     This  bill  would 
correct  this  situation.. 

"3.  Argument  against  S.  1107  and  S.  1108: 
No  one  should  teU  a  manufacturer  how  to 
price  his  merchandise  to  various  classes  of 
cxistomers.  If  he  can  sell  for  less  through 
his  factory  stores  or  plants  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  and  consumers  should  get 
the  benefits.  If  Independents  find  this  dis- 
tasteful, they  should  find  other  suppliers. 
They  should  realize  tliat  competition,  which 
Is  the  life  of  our  economy.  Isn't  pleasant. 
They  should  be  able  to  adjust  to  new  situa- 
tions If  they  can't  do  so.  then  they  should 
be  prepared  to  close  down.  Our  way  of  life 
doesn't  guarantee  success.  All  It  can  guar- 
antee is  the  opportunity." 

We  wUl  be  happy  to  advise  your  committee 
of  the  outcome  of  this  poll  as  soon  as  It  Is 
available. 

We  submit,  however,  that  the  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable  response  to  each  of  the  fore- 
going presentations,  through  a  period  of  con- 
tinuing federation  growth.  In  and  of  Itself 
Is  proof  positive  of  presence  of  a  problem  In 
dual  dlatrlbutlon.  Indication  beyond  question 
of  the  Importance  of  your  undertaking. 

Purther  Indications  of  the  gravity  and 
scope  of  this  problem  are  found  in  the  re- 
sults of  the  federation's  1962  "How's  Business 
With  You?"  special  factfinding  survey.  As 
we  have  already  advised  your  committee 
some  56,486  of  our  members  on  the  rolls 
as  of  December  SI.  1962,  sent  in  signed  re- 
sponses to  this  survey.  As  your  commit- 
tee's staff  director  and  general  counsel 
have  seen  for  themselves,  on  about  half  of 
these  responses  our  members  took  the  time 
and  trouble  to  write  in  concrete  informa- 
tion as  to  the  problem  areas  they  checked 
on  the  survey  forms,  and  this  half  of  the 
responses  Is  on  file,  divided  by  States  and 
color  coded  by  problAi  afea.  at  our  Wash- 
ington office.  Members  of  your  committees 
staff  have  visited  our  offices  to  investigate 
responses  covering  dual  distribution  and 
have  reported  to  you.  The  other  half  of 
the  signed  responses  are  on  file  at  our  home 
offices  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

In  any  case,  as  we  have  reported  to  your 
committee  already,  21.386  (38  percent)  of  our 
1962  survey  respondents  claimed  competitive 
injury  due  to  unfair  pricing  by  suppliers. 
Most  significantly,  7.464  of  these  particular 
21,286  respondents  claimed  competitive  in- 
Jury  due  to  the  operation  of  factory -owned 
stores — In  other  words  place  their  difficulties 
right  In  the  area  of  dual  distribution.  This, 
we  submit,  attests  to  the  utmost  gravity  of 
the  problem — for  here  are  35  percent  of  all 
who  claim  injury  due  to  luifair  pricing  (and 
13  percent  of  all  respondents)  pinpointing 
dual  distribution.  You  can  be  certain  beyond 
doubt  that  If  even  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Washington.  DC  were  to  come  down 
with  an  Illness,  the  health  authorities  would 
move  In  Immediately  with  remedial  meas- 
ures, perhaps  even  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency. 

Purthermore.  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing Information  direct  from  our  nationwide 
membership  in  the  following  States,  as  per 
the  form  attached.  This  information  is 
taken  from  a  sampling  of  the  total  individ- 
ually signed  reports  on  file  In  our  Washing- 
ton office,  and  the  same  situations  will  be 
found  in  all  other  States: 

alABAllA 

Gulf  Shores;  "Mobile  Paint  Co.  selling 
through  their  retaU  stores  below  thriving 
markup  for  us  selling  their  product  " 

Montgomery:  "OU  companies  investing  In 
LPG  and  petroleum  companies  in  competi- 
tion with  other  independents  they  supply." 
aaizoNA 

Tucson:  "We  are  stocked  with  OE  ap- 
pliances by  the  distributor,  but  GE  allows 
distributor  to  sell  to  building  contractor  at 
same  or  lower  price  than  to  a  stocking 
dealer." 


1963 
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Carlsbad:  "GB  sold  OE  steam  irons  at  $9.98 
that  cost  us  •12.12." 

Long      Beach:      "Paetory-owned     stores 
(paint)   selling  at  or  below  dealer  price." 

Shafter:  "Large  shirt  company  owns  men's 
shops  in  my  area." 

San  Jose:  "RCA  owns  their  RCA  Service 
Co.  which  competes  with  our  dealers.  RCA 
sells  their  service  company  at  our  cost." 

Salinas:  "John  Deere  and  International 
Harvester  operate  factory  stores — their  un- 
limited funds  make  it  impossible  for  inde- 
pendents to  compete." 

Yuba  City:  "Westlnghouse  and  General 
Electric  wholesale  outlets  competing  with 
other  wholesalers." 

San  Prancisco:  "American  Optical  and 
Bausch  &  Lomb  through  wide  factory-owned 
outlets  depressed  prices  In  various  areas  to 
eliminate   competition." 

Redwood  City:  "Pactory-owned  service 
companies  such  as  RCA  Service,  Packard  Bell 
Service  (called  Sunset)  General  Electric 
Service.  These  companies  are  becoming 
giants  and  threaten  to  monopolize  the  serv- 
ice business,  especially  on  new  TV  and  ap- 
pliances." 

Abboyo  Grande:  "Paint  companies  load 
their  dealers  with  paint  for  a  promotional 
sale  then  offer  it  in  their  own  stores  below 
their  dealers.     Check  with   San   Francisco." 

Modesto:  "Pactory-owned  stores  (paint) 
selling  retail  customers  at  wholesale." 

Pasadena:  "I  feel  there  should  be  a  sepa- 
ration between  manufacturer  and  retail." 

Newport  Beach:  "Some  factory -owned 
stores  are  selling  to  consumers,  paint  at  less 
than  my  net  cost  such  as  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass,  National  Lead  and  Dunn  Edwards." 

n>AHO 

Lewlston:  "GE  and  RCA  have  factory- 
owned  stores." 

Lewlston:  "GE  and  Westlnghouse  sell  di- 
rect to  builders  and  motel  owners." 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Heights:  "Company-operated  sta- 
tions cut  price  on  gasoline  constantly  (Mo- 
bile)   (Sun  OU)." 

Lena:  "Remington  electric  shavers — unfair 
promotional  allowances.  A  growing  number 
of  companies  are  taking  smaller-  and  me- 
dium-sized accounts  off  from  direct  ship- 
ments, while  keeping  large  accounts  on  di- 
rect— giving  the  large  accounts  a  distinct 
buying  advantage.  Revlon  and  Colgate- 
Palmolive  have  done  this." 

Otiawa:  "Sale  of  Royal  portable  type- 
v.Titers  to  Montgomery  Ward  is  perfect  exam- 
1  le  of  price  favoritism  to  competitors.  Rem- 
ington Rand  sales  of  portables  to  Spiegel, 
so  they  can  sell  at  $39  95  approximately  $1.50 
less  than  dealer  cost." 

Jollet:  'Piano  factories  such  as  the  Gul- 
bransen  piano  company,  Kimball  Piano  Co. 
have  their  own  stores  and  can  sell  far  less 
than  any  of  their  dealers  can." 

Pontlac:  "Sherwin-Williams,  the  largest, 
own  and  operate  factory  branches  or  stores 
in  towns  all  over  the  country.  You  cannot 
compete  with  them.  A  painting  contractor 
can  buy  as  cheap  as  a  dealer." 

Rosevllle:  "Until  a  few  months  ago  Inter- 
national Harvester  operated  a  factory-owned 
operation  in  Rosevllle  and  still  has  a  number 
of  them  In  Illinois.** 

Centralla:  "GE  &  Westlnghouse  factory- 
owned  stores  seem  able  or  do  sell  below  my 
cost  on  Jobs  regardless  of  size." 

Preeport:  "Pactory-owned  service  shops — 
captive  service — such  as  RCA-GE." 

Dixon:  "The  Pure  OU  Co.,  through  Its  sub- 
sidiary, W.  H.  Barber  Co..  will  sell  gasoline  at 
1  'i  cents  to  2  cents  less  per  gallon  than  we 
are  charged." 

Montlcello:  "My  liquor  supplier  is  in  the 
retail  liquor  business." 

NSW   TOSK 

Waterloo:  "Glass  company  stores  which  we 
must  buy  our  wholesale  from  are  selling  r»- 
tall  cheaper  than  we  can." 


Oceanslde:  "The  Sherwln-WllUams  factory- 
owned  stores  seU  the  painting  contractors  at 
dealer  price." 

Andover:  "Corning  Glass  Works  factory 
outlets." 

Dryden:  "International  Harvester  selling 
trucks  from  factory-owned  outlets  at  close 
to  dealer  cost." 

Medina:  "Sherwin-Williams  factory-owned 
store  in  town  have  been  known  to  sell 
retail  cvistomers  at  20-i>ercent  off  and  to 
painters  at  near  my  cost  on  Sui>er  Kem-Tone. 
So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  sales  slip 
in  proof  from  anyone  that  made  these 
claims." 

Bronx :  "Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  manu- 
facturer, distributor  and  retaller/Pord 
Motor  Co's  carllte  glass  division  (unable  to 
complete  with  car  dealer)." 

North  Syracuse:  'In  this  area  GE  has  its 
store,  sells  to  Its  employees  at  cost  some  sales 
make  choice  of  merchandise  other  than  GE." 

Homell:  "Sherwin-Williams  has  factory- 
owned  store  In  oxii  town  and  allows  dis- 
count as  high  as  25  percent  to  individual  re- 
tall  purchasers." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

McKeesport:  "Chrysler  Corp.  factory  stores 
take  business  from  all  retail-  indep>endent 
auto  stores  to  some  extent." 

North  East:  "International  Harvester  In 
Erie,  Pa.,  Is  a  factory  branch.  They  can  sell 
the  same  model  as  we  sell  for  less  money  and 
have  done  It." 

Warren:  "Ford  Motor  Co.  owns  factory 
outlets  in  large  cities  which  Is  tinfalr  to 
other  dealers  In  same  area.  They  also  give 
refunds  of  $100  to  $250  per  unit  to  leasing 
companies  to  bring  the  trade-in  value  of 
Ford  up  to  Chevrolet  but  they  expect  the 
dealer  to  stand  this  out  of  pocket  and  still 
get  the  same  share  of  market  or  they  start 
talking  of  termination  of  franchise." 

Indiana :  "Paint  stores  owned  and  operated 
by  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  or  Sherwln-Wll- 
llams  manufacturers  selling  to  dealers  at  dis- 
tributor prices,  yet  refusing  to  grant  these 
prices  to  other  dealers." 

Holldaysburg:  "Many  factory-owned  paint 
stores  sell  painters  or  contractors  at 
dealer  prices.  This  Is  possible  becaiise  they 
have  the  manufacturers  profit  to  operate  on, 
which  of  course  we  do  not." 

Sharon :  "Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  sells 
from  within  Its  plant  appliances  below  our 
cost.     Example,  sweepers  $5  below  our  cost." 

Willow  Street:  "RCA  factory  stores  always 
sell  under  our  cost;  employees  buy  for 
families  and  friends  at  factory  stores.  GE 
Is  bad  for  this  too." 

VERMONT 

White  River  Junction:  "GE  and  Westlng- 
house supply  companies  selling  their  own 
outlets  below  Independent's  cost." 

Mr.  Chairman.  Insofar  as  the  rubber  tire 
Industry  Is  concerned  the  problem  is  quite 
prevalent  In  that  Industry  and  I  will  have 
factual,  detailed  Information  to  present  to 
the  committee  as  to  that  problem  In  that  In- 
dustry in  my  appearance  on  that  section 
of  the  hearings. 

Further,  we  have  noted  a  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  complaints  from  different  areas. 
For  Instance,  about  50  percent  of  respondents 
claiming  unfair  pricing  by  suppliers  from 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Indiana,  and  Ohio 
pointed  to  factory  store  competition  as  the 
source  of  their  difficulties.  The  proportion 
ran  about  33  percent  in  such  States  as  Ari- 
zona. California,  and  Texas.  It  ran  as  low 
at  10  percent  in  Alaska.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  members  of  this  subcommittee  to 
know  that  this  ratio  ran  40  percent 
In  Oklahoma,  41  percent  In  Illinois,  32  per- 
cent In  West  Virginia,  and  37  percent  in 
Kansas.  However,  complaints  were  received 
from  each  of  the  50  States  of  the  Nation. 

As  alwasrs,  we  invite  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  to  send  representatives  to  our 
Washington  office  to  check  over  the  signed 
comment-bearing  responses,  many  of  which 


deal  directly  with  dual  distribution,  for  a 
better  appreciation  of  trends  in  your  own 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  hope  for  the  overall 
good  of  the  Nation's  Independent  business 
both  at  the  production  and  distribution 
level  that  speedy  action  be  taken  by  your 
committee  and  on  the  completion  of  the 
hearings  on  all  segments  of  this  problem 
that  special  attention  be  given  for  an  early 
report  and  special  recommendations.  The 
committee's  action  on  this  could  result  in 
being  a  great  stlmiUant  to  small  business 
that  at  last  their  basic  problems  of  unfair 
competition  are  receiving  the  due  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Otherwise  we 'might 
put  the  question:  Our  economy;  where 
will  It  all  end?  The  big  fellow,  the  big  fish, 
gobbling  up  the  little  fish — or  smaller  fish. 
Pyramiding  his  holdings  for  the  sake  of 
diversification  of  capital.  Not  so  much  for 
the  good  of  the  company  he  takes  over,  the 
people  in  it,  or  the  product  It  creates,  or 
the  good  of  the  consuming  public.  Back  to 
the  days  of  the  big  trust  in  a  new  guise. 
This  pyramid  is  built  in  reverse,  delicately 
poised  on  Its  point.  What  happens  if  we 
have  a  sharp  decline.  It  is  pushed  off  its 
focal  point  and  the  p3rramld  topples  other 
pyramids  and  result — a  great  crash. 


The  Moon  Can  Wait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21,  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  editor  of  the  Rochelle  Leader, 
Mr.  Ken  Smith,  of  Rochelle,  111.,  speaks 
for  a  sizable  segment  of  Americans  who 
are  in  fact  concerned  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  $20  to  $40  billion  for  a  scientific 
stunt  of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon  in 
the  sixties. 

Perhaps  that  cs^tch -phrase  may  be  a 

prophetic  in  view  of  the  four  requests 
se  the  statutory  ceiling  on  the  pub- 
?bt  over  the  past  2-year  interval 
le  gloomy  prospect  of  another  lid- 
ig  request  due  later  this  year.  With 
a  history  of  experience  at  escalating 
costs  perhaps  "sixties"  has  more  refer- 
ence to  the  monetary  value  of  this  experi- 
ment than  to  any  decade. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in- 
teresting to  note  that  this  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Rochelle  publication  on 
June  7  and  just  3  days  later.  Dr.  Philip  H. 
Abelson,  editor  of  Science  ms^azine.  one 
of  five  prominent  scientists  who  testified 
before  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
issued  a  broad  indictment  of  the  space 
program,  cautioning  that  the  race  to  the 
moon  was  detracting  from  national  se- 
curity and  delaying  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer and  mental  illness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congrress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  taxpayer  against  any  empire 
building  in  the  space  program  and  in 
this  connection,  the  following  editorial 
is  typical  of  the  kind  of  enlightened 
thinking  in  the  interesting  and  informa- 
tive editorializing  of  the  Rochelle 
Leader.  I  commend  It  to  the  entire 
membership. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Moon  Can  Wait 

We  have  been  bearing  for  some  time  now 
that  we  must  land  men  on  the  moon  be- 
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for*  th«  R\M»lan*  do  Backer*  of  the  moon 
shot  h»ve  made  thU  •tatement  with  meh 
poalUvencM  that  It  seemed  foolhardy  to 
question  It. 

Fortunately  there  are  now  many  people 
who  are  raising  questions  and  taking  a  sec- 
ond look  at  the  project 

In  the  first  place  the  price  tag  that  U  be- 
ing put  on  the  man  on  the  moon  program — 
from  tao  to  $40  billion— U  making  many 
people  a  bit  reluctant  to  buy  It. 

They  are  beginning  to  think  what  that 
amount  of  money  would  do  If  spent  cloaer 
to  home  to  Improve  the  health  and  living 
standards  of  our  world. 

The  expenditure  of  thU  huge  sum  Just  to 
be  first  to  the  moon  becomes  an  ImporUnt 
matter  to  taxpay%rs  who  are  now  being  called 
upon  to  spend  more  on  Government  than  on 
any  single  family  expense 

The  contention  that  the  American  people 
can  afford  It  U  not  an  especially  convincing 
argument  In  view  of  the  fact  that  2  hours 
and  ai  mlnutea  of  every  American  s  8-hour 
work  day  le  spent  In  meeting  the  coat  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government. 

The  Federal  tax  burden  per  person  U  ex- 
pected to  be  Mas  30  for  1»«4.  This  burden 
Is  expected  to  grow  heavier  even  without  a 
mulUbllUon-dollar  moon  shot. 

Taxpayers  already  are  growing  rebellious 
under  this  tax  load  and  have  expressed  their 
resentment  by  votfng  down  numerous  local 
projects  even  when  they  were  known  to  be 
worthy  and  even  neceasary. 

The  argument  that  man  must  reach  the 
moon  "Juat  because  it  la  there"  doesn't  have 
much  appeia  at  a  time  when  there  are  »o 
many  other  demands  on  the  wage  earner's 
paycheck. 

Th«  moon  may  be  there  but  he  has  a  fam- 
ily here  that  must  be  fed.  clothed,  housed, 
and  educated.  He  Is  expected  to  support  the 
chxirch.  the  Community  Chest,  the  various 
fund  drives  and  a  multitude  of  Ooverrunent 
activities. 

The  taxpayer  has  consistently  shown  a 
willingness  to  dig  deeper  to  pay  the  cost  of 
necessary  Oovermnent  services  such  as  de- 
fenae.  health  and  welfare,  farm  and  foreign 
aid.  education,  policing  and  a  system  of 
courts. 

He  could  be  coxintetf  on  to  pay  his  share 
to  put  men  on  the  moon  If  our  national  se- 
curity depended  on  It  or  even  If  It  were  a 
matter  of  national  prestige. 

But  If  the  object  Is  merely  to  make  a 
moon    landing    as    a    aclentlflc    stujit   or    a 
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propaganda  feat  then  the  cost  seems  to  be 
far  out  of  line  with  the  returns. 

We  are  committed  to  space  explorations 
and  Americans  ar«  proud  of  the  men  who 
have  ridden  the  capsules  Into  orbit  and  the 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  who 
have  made  these  accomplishments  possible. 
They  want  this  country  to  protect  lU 
interests  In  space  and  prevent  Its  use  for  pur- 
poses that  would  threaten  our  national 
safety.  But  they  see  the  need  of  putting 
first  things  first.  Our  finances  are  not  In- 
exhaustible and  our  supply  of  sclentlsu  and 
engineers  Is  not  sufficient  to  proceed  at  full 
speed  on  every  conceivable  project. 

Until  we  have  met  our  closer  and  more 
ImporUnt  needs  we  should  keep  a  curb  on 
those  who  want  to  rush  Into  a  manned  flight 
to  the  moon.  It  will  probably  come  In  time 
as  an  extension  of  spcu:e  programs  that  are 
already  progressing  steadily  and  soundly. 

But  nobody  has  convinced  us  that  It  Is 
imperative  that  we  reach  the  moon  by  a 
certain  date.  It  will  be  there  for  a  long 
time. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO    THE    PRINTINO    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  lnde{>end- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT    PUBUCATIONS    FOR    SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Goverrmient  publlca- 
Uons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity    pur- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents    shall    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions   under   which   he   may   authorlre 
the   resale   of    Government   publications    by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title   44.    sec    72a. 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleas« 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  tnay  ba 
correctly  given  In  the  Rscoao. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concbessional  Rxcord, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RxcoBO  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rscx>BO  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcaassioMAL  Rscomo,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UB.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 


H.R.  6500  Military  ConstructioD 
Aathorization  Bill 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHZMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Th«  HouM  In  Corainltte«  of  the  Whole 
HouM  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  vinder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  6600)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military  In- 
stallations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  what  the  chjiirman  and  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  said  here  today  the  com- 
mittee spent  many  days  going  over  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
and  in  the  final  analysis  reduced  the  re- 
quests for  authorization  by  $242,983,000. 
This  reduction  made  by  the  committee 
amounts  to  approximately  13  percent 
across  the  board.  We  are  assured  that 
these  reductions  will  in  no  way  impair 
the  operational  effectiveness  of  the 
armmed  services  nor  will  they  in  any 
way  jeopardize  our  national  security. 

Despite  this  assurance  I  regret  that 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  delete  one 
item  which  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  capabilities  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard  in  my  district.     This  was 
a  large  crane  which  had  been  requested 
for  use  in  connection  with  a  large  dry- 
dock   located   at   this   yard.    It  is  the 
world's  largest  drydock  and  was  com- 
pleted over  a  year  ago — except  for  addi- 
tional  Increments   such   as   the  crane. 
In  order  for  the  drydock.  which  was  con- 
structed at  considerable  cost,  to  be  fully 
utilized    it   should    have    a   crane    that 
can    reach    halfway    across    its    width. 
Some  members  of  the  committee^have 
told  me  that  while  they  realize  the  even- 
tual need  of  the  crane  the  full  committee 
felt  that  provision  for  it  could  be  put  off 
until  a  later  date.    They  have  given  me 
assurance  that  it.  together  with  many 
other  deleted  items,  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  authorization  bill.     I  respect- 
fully disagree  with  them  and  believe  the 
crane  ought  to  be  authorized  this  year 
so  that  there  wfll  be  no  unnecessary  de- 
lay in  is  construction  should  one  of  the 
supercarriers   need    repair   or   overhaul 
work  done  at  the  yard. 

However,  I  recognize  the  futility  at  this 
point  of  offering  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  item.  As  usual,  the  House 
would  support  the  committee  position 
and  defeat  the  amendment.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  for  the  House  conferees 
to  accept  the  Item  in  conference  should 
the  Senate  see  fit  to  include  it  in  their 
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authorization  bill.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore. I  desire  only  to  register  my  views 
and  to  urge  the  House  conferees  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  the  crane  item 
should  it  be  brought  up  in  conference. 
It  seems  to  me  that  having  authorized 
and  constructed  the  drydock  at  great 
expense  We  ought  to  complete  the  whole 
project  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Bill, 
1964 


Salute  to  Crew  of  the  "Thresher" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1963 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  just  2  months  since  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine Thresher  disappeared  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  This  tragedy,  entomb- 
ing 129  brave,  skilled,  and  Irreplaceable 
men  in  a  steel  casket  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  came  as  a  numbing  shock  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and.  as  a  na- 
tion united,  our  heartfelt  sympathy  went 
out  to  the  parents  and  wives  and  young 
ones  of  these  courageous  men.  It  is 
always  a  great  tragedy  when  men  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  not  re- 
turn. It  Is  especially  true  of  these  men. 
who  went  out  on  this  trial  run,  testing 
the  diving  capability  of  this  atomic- 
powered   submarine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record,  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Amvets  Solidarity  Post 
No.  63  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  saluting  the  crew 
of  the  Thresher  and  extending  condo- 
lences to  their  survivors: 

AMvKitJ  SoLiDAarrT  Post  No.  63. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  if  ay  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lttdlow  Ashlet, 
Member  of  Congress.  j 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dka«  Sd»:  Let  It  be  Itnown  that  we,  the 
officers  and  members  of  Solidarity  Post  No. 
63,  of  the  AMVETS,  do  hereby  salute  the  gal- 
lant crew  of  the  U3.S.  Submarine  Thresher. 

They,  like  our  comrades  of  World  War  n, 
who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  are  worthy 
of  and  hereby  accorded  our  most  profound 
gratitude. 

We,  who  are  veterans  of  World  War  n,  are 
aware  of  the  many  sacrtflces  being  made  by 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  these 
perilous  times. 

To  their  survivors,  may  we  express  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  The  membership  of 
Solidarity  Post  No.  63  are  ever  mindful  of 
the  contributions  they  have  made  toward 
making  America  the  greatest  country  ever 
known  to  man. 

May  they  rest  in  peace. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Joseph  Koralkwski, 

Commander. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

Or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11, 1963 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (HJl.  6868)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  me  at  this  time  while  we 
are  on  printing  to  direct  attention  to  the 
earlier  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jonbs],  who  is  here,  rela- 
tive to  the  "trash  and  trivia  and  tripe" 
as  he  described  insertions  in  the  Record 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.    I  person- 
ally take  exception  to  that,  and  I  say  to 
my    colleagues   most    respectfully    that 
while  I  may  disagree  with  many  of  the 
statements  put  in  the  Record  because  I 
do  not  share  that  particular  philosophy 
or  because  I  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  put  in  views  with  which  I  dis- 
agree, I  certainly  shall  not  foreclose  any 
Member    from    expressing    his    views. 
When  I  see  any  Member  of  this  House, 
knowing  the  expenditures  we  nm  up  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  saying  that  as  an 
economy  move  we  will  hamstring  or  cur- 
tail the  efforts  of  the  Mwnbers  of  Con- 
gress themselves  to  be  heard  and  speak 
for  their  districts,  I  must  object.     In- 
deed, if  you  want  some  type  of  rule.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I   would  say,   well   enough, 
let  us  all  have  the  same  nimiber  of  lines, 
if  that  is  what  you  want,  if  you  want  to 
limit  the  Members  of  Congress  to  be 
heard.     However,  limiting  the  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  or 
the  freedom  to  use  the  Recx)rd  and  call- 
ing Member's  views  trash  and  trivia  I 
think  is  wrong.    I  do  a  lot  of  my  work 
at  night  in  order  to  have  my  remarks 
ready.    I  can  redo  these  and  not  use  any 
extraneous  material,  but  we  have  access 
to  the  best  brains  in  the  United  States 
who  are  writing  their  views,  with  which 
we  may  agree  or  disagree.     When  we 
take  that  material,  editorial  or  otherwise, 
and  tie  In  our  own  thoughts  I  think  we 
render  a  service.     I  say  even  to  those 
with  whom  I  have  disagreed,  I  have  had 
a  tremendous  benefit  from  each  of  you 
as  I  read  your  views  and  your  extraneous 
material.    I  will  not  accuse  any  of  you 
of  putting  trash  and  trivia  in  the  Record 
when  I  may  disagree  with  a  commence- 
ment speech,  or  some   other  editorial 
or  material  that  you  use.    Therefore  I 
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would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who  is  with 
us  now.  Can  the  genUeman  give  us 
at  this  time  examples  of  trash  and  tri- 
via and  tripe  placed  in  the  Cohgressional 
Rkcord  and  the  Members  doing  this? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    I  cannot  give 
you  any  examples  of  what  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  trash  and  tripe  and  trivia 
that  Is  Inserted  in  the  R«co«d.    I  have 
made  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
calling  attenUon  to  certain  local  eulogies 
and    wTiteups   of   local    problems,    and 
recipes  for  cherry  pies,  and  other  re- 
marks   made   by   people   who    are   not 
prominent,   and  editorials.     The  ques- 
tion  Is  not  that  I  disagree  with  their 
content,  but  that  they  are  not  of  such 
a  literary  standard  that  the  Congrxs- 
sioHAL   RxcoRD  should  be  used  to  give 
some  status  to  them.    In  that  respect  I 
think  that  the  Member  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  some  selectivity  in  the  type 
of  material  he  puts  into  the  Record.    I 
think  If  he  will  exercise  some  choice  we 
can  elevate  and  Improve  the  standard  of 
the  material  that  has  been  appearing  in 
the  Record.    I  have  made  detailed  stud- 
ies of  this  and  I  have  on  occasion  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD  some  of  the  material  I 
feel  falls  into  this  category.    I  am  not 
trying  to  restrict  anybody's  freedwn  of 

What  I  have  said  on  the  floor  here 
today  is  not  intended  to  limit  any  Mem- 
ber in  the  future  in  expressing  his  views 
to  any  extent  he  wishes.  But  It  Is  in- 
tended to  cut  out  editorials  and  arti- 
cles merely  to  All  up  the  Record  and  to 
leave  the  Impression  that  somebody  has 
made  a  great  study  and  a  great  contri- 
bution when  the  contribution  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mere- 
ly asked  the  gentleman  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  the  Members  who  have  Inserted 
this  material  and  examples  of  this  mate- 
rial. He  may  have  those.  I  renew  that 
request.  I  had  not  Intended  for  him  to 
comment  otherwise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  set  myself 
up  as  a  censor  of  any  other  Member  of 
the  House,  nor  do  I  think  any  other 
Member  has  that  privilege.  Whatever 
we  do,  let  us  apply  it  equally  to  all  Mem- 
bers. I  happen  to  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  do  so  respectfully.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  put  material  in  the  Record 
with  which  I  may  disagree,  but  I  do  not 
call  it  trash  or  trivia.  That  Is  his  view, 
not  mine.  I  decry  the  efforts  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  trying  to  censor  the  rest  of 
us. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Brave  442d 


SPBECH 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1963 


Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues of  June  11  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  Japanese  American  community  that 
country. 


As  a  veteran  of  the  Bhiropean  Theater 
In  World  War  n  I  know  we  owe  a  great 
debt  of  graUtude  to  those  members  of 
the  Japanese  American  community  that 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 

We  have,  of  course,  representatives  of 
that  gallant  body  of  men  here  in  the 
Congress.  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Ihouye — a 
Member  of  this  House  In  the  86th  and 
87th  Congress  and  presently  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  U-S.  Senate — 
served  In  Italy  with  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team.  Senator  iNOtnrE  lost  his 
right  arm  In  the  Italian  campaign,  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  for  bravery. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Hawaii  in  this  Congress.  Hon.  Spark 
Matsunaca,  served  In  the  European 
Theater  with  the  299th  Infantry.  He 
was  wounded  twice,  and  was  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Purple  Heart 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  Capitol  Hill  to  see 
living  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  the 
Japanese  American  soldier. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  recall  the  pe- 
riod of  World  War  n.  Our  treatment  of 
the  Nisei  is  a  shameful  chapter  in  our 
national  history. 

On  June  17.  1942.  the  War  Department 
advised  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
discontinue  Nisei  Inductions  until  fur- 
ther notice.  Soon  afterward  all  Nisei 
were  reclassified  IV-C.  not  acceptable 
for  service  because  of  ancestry. 

This  lamentable  period  extended  for 
several  months,  until  January  1943  when 
the  famous  442d  Regimental  Combat 
Team  was  organized.  However,  It  was 
not  until  December  1943  that  all  bar- 
riers to  the  Induction  of  the  Nisei  were 
lifted. 

I  think  we  can  say  with  truth  that  It 
was  the  Japanese-American  fighting 
men  that  proved  to  our  Crovernment  of 
that  day  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of 
the  Nisei. 

The  100th  Battalion,  a  Japanese 
American  unit,  went  overseas  to  Europe 
m  August  1943.  In  the  first  3  months  of 
service  In  Italy  this  unit  lost  one-third 
of  Its  members  as  casualties. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  service  in 
the  Italian  campaign  this  battalion  was 
awarded  900  Purple  Hearts.  4  Distin- 
guished Service  Crosses.  36  Silver  Stars, 
and  21  Bronze  Stars.  The  100th  became 
known  as  the  Purple  Heart  Battalion. 

This  single  battalion  by  March  1945 
21  Distinguished  Service  Crosses,  7  Sol- 
dier's Medals.  6  Legions  of  Merit.  73  Sil- 
ver Stars,  96  Bronze  Stars,  and  16  Divi- 
sional Citations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  record  speaks  for  It- 
self. 

In  April  1944  the  442d  Regimental 
Combat  Team  arrived  in  Italy  and  the 
Illustrious  100th  Battalion  became  part 
of  that  larger  unit.  The  motto  of  the 
442d  was  "Go  for  Broke,"  and  this  was 
certainly  destined  to  be  the  story  of  the 
Nisei  soldier. 

This  gallant  body  of  valiant  men  be- 
came the  most  decorated  unit  In  U.S. 
military  history.  However,  the  price  was 
high — the  442d  suffered  a  total  of  300 
percent  casualties  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  words  of  Gen. 


Biark  Clark,  addressed  to  the  4^2d,  say 
all  that  can  be  said  to  honor  these  fine 
men. 

"You  are  always  thinking  of  your  coun- 
try before  yourselves.  You  have  never 
complained  through  your  long  periods 
in  the  line.  You  have  written  a  bril- 
liant chapter  In  the  history  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  America.  You  are  always 
ready  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  you 
have  always  defeated  him.  The  34th 
Division  is  proud  of  you.  the  5th  Army 
is  proud  of  you,  and  the  whole  United 
States  Is  proud  of  you." 


Tribates    to    Japanese    American    Mili- 
tary Service  i>  World  War  II 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or   ILXIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
commemorative  services  were  held  mark- 
ing the  20th  anniversary  of  Japanese 
American  military  service  in  World  War 
n.  Previous  conmiitments  precluded 
me  from  attending  this  Impressive  cere- 
mony but  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  all  those 
Americans  of  Jap«mese  descent  both 
living  and  dead  who  served  In  World 
Warn. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  Japanese  Americans  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  When  In  1942  our 
Government's  policy  was  to  move  those 
Japanese  American  Inland,  many  even- 
tually settled  In  our  great  city  of  Chicago, 
the  center  metropolis  of  the  Midwest. 
They  made  their  new  homes  around  the 
neighborhoods  near  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  along  the  north  Lake  Shore. 
In  a  short  time  their  energetic  and  loyal 
natures  and  their  pleasing  personalities 
made  them  an  Integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity. They  have  become  very  active 
in  civic  affairs  mostly  through  the  Jap- 
anese American  Citizens  League  which 
does  much  to  promote  and  foster  a  re- 
sjwnsible  and  Interested  citizenry. 

The  chairman  of  the  Midwest  district 
council  of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  Is  Dr.  Prank  F.  Sakamoto 
whom  I  know  to  l)e  an  able  and  con- 
scientious worker  In  behalf  of  the 
league's  interests.  He  Is  aided  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Mark  Yoshizuml,  chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  JACL  and  Mr. 
Tomo  Kosobayashl,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee. 

Every  2  years  coinciding  with  the  con- 
gressional and  many  local  elections  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League  ex- 
tends invitation  to  all  candidates  to  ap- 
pear before  them  and  express  their 
opinions  and  views.  Each  candidate  is 
Introduced  by  a  different  member  of 
JACL,  and  after  speaking  for  a  few  min- 
utes then  joins  the  audience  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  speakers.  The  league 
makes  no  recommendations  to  Its  mem- 
bers but  lets  them  decide  for  themselves 
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after  having  viewed  and  participated  In 
the  forum. 

This  is  In  the  best  American  tradition 
and  I  am  sure  that  all  Nisei  who  fought 
for  the  American  way  of  life  under  the 
American  flag  during  World  War  n  can 
well  he  proud  of  the  heritage  that  Jap- 
anese Americans  are  continuing  to  con- 
tribute to  our  country  truly  making  the 
United  States  the  world's  greatest 
democracy. 


A  Bill  To  Provide  for  Federal  Paymenti 
to  CouBtio  Where  National  Forest 
Lands  Are  Located 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or    IIICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
provide  for  Federal  payments  to  counties 
where  national  forest  lands  are  located. 
My  bill  provides  for  an  annual  payment 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  each  such  county  at  a 
rate  of  10  cents  for  each  acre  of  national 
forest  lands  In  the  county.  This  payment 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  revenue- 
sharing  payments  currently  made  to 
States  for  distribution  to  counties  for 
roads  and  schools. 

Under  the  act  of  May  23,  1908.  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  a  payment  amounting 
to  25  percent  of  gross  receipts  from  each 
national  forest,  mostly  from  the  sale  of 
timber,  is. made  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  State  in  which  the  forest  is 
located.  This  money  is  spent  as  the  Leg- 
islature may  direct  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  and  public  roads  of  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  irational 
forest  is  located.  The  money  may  not  be 
used  by  the  county  for  any  other  public 
purpose. 

In  the  12th  Congressional  District,  In 
which  the  Ottawa  and  Marquette  Na- 
tional Forests  are  located,  the  funds  an- 
nually made  available  from  revenue- 
sharing  payments  are  neither  an  ade- 
quate nor  a  dependable  source  of  reve- 
nue upon  which  local  governments  may 
rely  in  budgeting  for  the  needs  of  their 
communities. 

The  revenue -sharing  payments  in  my 
district  fall  far  short  of  making  up  for 
the  tax  losses  on  property  added  to  the 
national  forests  In  recent  years.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  true  In  other  parts  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  Inequities  in  the 
present  payment  system,  however,  results 
from  the  wide  variance  In  the  payments 
because  some  forests  are  more  produc- 
tive than  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system  is  the  way  the  revenue- 
sharing  payments  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year  In  accordance  with  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  in  the  wood-based  in- 
dustries. The  Forest  Service  Informs  me 
that  the  reduced  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments from  the  Ottawa  National  Forest 
in  recent  years  have  resulted  from  lower 
demand    for    stumpage    and    reduced 


stumpage  prices.  During  the  period 
from  1953  through  1957  these  payments 
averaged  10.7  cents  an  acre,  declining 
to  7.9  cents  In  the  years  1958  through 
1962.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that 
the  payment  for  the  current  flscal  year 
will  approximate  6.5  cents  an  acre. 

This  decline  in  revenues  under  the 
present  system  has  had  a  serious  Impact 
on  the  counties  in  my  district  at  a  time 
when  expenses  for  schools,  roads,  and 
other  public  facilities  and  services  have 
steadily  increased.  In  Gogebic  Coimty, 
for  example,  38  percent  of  the  land  Is  in 
the  Ottawa  National  Forest.  In  some 
school  districts  the  proportion  of  Forest 
Service  land  is  much  higher.  One  of  the 
larger  geographic  units  in  Gogebic 
County  is  the  Marenisco  School  District, 
comprising  200,000  acres,  of  which 
122,000  acres,  or  61  percent  of  the  total, 
are  owned  by  the  Forest  Service.  The 
largest  part  of  this  acreage  has  been 
added  to  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  in 
the  last  15  years.  Before  1938,  50,800 
acres  In  the  Marenisco  School  District 
were  part  of  the  national  forest.  Sintj 
then,  71.200  acres  have  been  added  to  the 
national  forest  by  withdrawal  from  pri- 
vate ownership.  Local  authorities  esti- 
mate that  the  tax  revenues  on  the  addi- 
tional acreage  that  went  off  the  local  tax 
rolls  since  1938  would  now  amount  to 
$19,000  annually  and  perhaps  as  much 
as  $29,000,  depending  on  certain  variable 
factors  in  the  assessment  procedure.  At 
the  estimated  average  of  6.5  cents  an 
acre  the  revenue-sharing  payment  on 
these  71,200  acres  will  amount  ^  $4,628 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  1948  the  Congress  approved  a  spe- 
cial pajmient  arrangement  for  500,000 
acres  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  In 
Minnesota.  Timber  cutting  in  this  area 
had  been  drastically  curtailed  in  order 
to  preserve  its  scenic  beauty,  and  the 
counties  In  that  area  were  thus  deprived 
of  funds  they  otherwise  would  have  re- 
ceived as  their  share  of  the  forest  rev- 
enues. To  make  up  for  this  loss.  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  requiring  an  annual 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  three - 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  forest  lands  as  determined  at 
10-year  intervals  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  pajTnent  is  made  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  for  distribution 
to  the  counties  concerned. 

Since  this  area  lies  across  Lake  Su- 
perior from  the  Ottawa  National  Forest 
in  my  district,  I  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  how.  the  Minnesota 
counties  have  fared  under  the  special  ar- 
rangement. I  learned  that  they  are 
much  better  off  than  the  counties  In  my 
district  and  will  do  even  better  when  the 
next  appraisal  reflects  the  enhanced  rec- 
reational value  of  the  wilderness  area. 
Even  under  the  last  appraisal  made  in 
1958  the  payments  averaged  17.1  cents 
an  acre  In  1962,  about  10  cents  an  acre 
more  than  revenue-sharing  payments 
have  been  averaging  In  my  district.  It 
Is  also  significant  that  revenue -sharing 
payments  to  counties  in  the  Superior 
National  Forest  of  Minnesota  outside  the 
canoe  area  averaged  only  5.6  cents  an 
acre  in  1962. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  pres- 
ent  revenue-sharing  system  Is  an  in- 


equitable method  of  reimbursing  counties 
for  the  loss  of  national  forest  lands  from 
the  local  tax  rolls. 

Basing  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  forest  lands 
might  be  the  fairest  method  of  assuring 
the  counties  stable  revenues  of  which 
they  could  rely  in  their  long-range  plan- 
ning. I  am  mindful,  however,  of  the 
great  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in 
making  the  regular  appraisals  that  would 
be  required  for  putting  payments  on  a 
valuation  basis.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  the  simplest  solution  to  the 
problem  is  to  retain  the  present  system, 
based  on  forest  revenues,  and  make  an 
additional  payment  at  the  flat  rate  of  10 
cents  an  acre. 

My  bill  provides  for  this  payment  to  be 
made  directly  to  each  eligible  county, 
which  could  then  apportion  the  funds 
among  its  townrfiips,  school  districts,  and 
other  units  of  local  government. 

It  is  also  unwise,  in  my  cvinion,  to 
restrict  such  funds,  as  those  from  the 
revenue-sharing  payments  are  restricted, 
to  educational  and  road  construction 
purposes.  The  money  that  would  be 
available  under  my  biU  could  be  used  to 
build  and  maintain  roads  and  schools, 
but  also  could  be  used  for  other  essential 
purposes  of  local  government. 

This  legislation  Is  vitally  needed  by  the 
counties  in  which  our  national  forests 
are  located  and  I  urge  Its  enactment. 


Tribute   to   Japanese   American   Military 
Service  in  World  War  II 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or' COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.1963 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  impressive  ceremony  toe*  place  on 
the  2d  of  June.  It  took  place  in  the 
quiet  surroundings  of  the  hallowed 
grounds  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
It  was  a  tribute  to  the  Nisei,  who  were  in 
the  military  service  in  World  War  n  on 
the  20th  anniversary  of  their  partici- 
pation. 

This  ceremony  had  a  special  signifi- 
cance for  me  because  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  many  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  in  my  district.  I  have 
walked  among  them  and  I  have  talked  to 
them  In  the  fields  and  In  their  shops. 
Their  love  of  their  country  is  moving 
and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  talk  to  them. 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  campaigning 
with  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Colorado 
who  was  elected  to  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives  Isist  year.  He  is 
Seiji  Horiuchi,  a  former  national  vice 
president  of  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  legislators  in  Colorado. 

The  stories  of  bravery  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  33.000  American  citi- 
zens of  Japanese  ancestry  who  saw  serv- 
ice in  World  War  n  are  legend.  The 
"Purple  Heart  BattaUon,"  in  11  months 
of  combat,  suffered  9,480  casualties.    Six 
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hundred  of  these  valiant  men  were  killed. 
Nearly  9,500  Purple  Hearts  were  awarded 
the  members  of  tibia  "Oo-for-Broke" 
group. 

It  waa  the  late  Oen.  Joe  StUwell  who 
described  them  best:  "They  bought  an 
awfully  big  hunk  of  America  with  their 
blood,"  he  said. 

Over  20  years  ago,  in  1941,  the  Jap- 
anese American  creed  was  read  into  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  first  few 
lines  of  that  ci-eed  describe  beautifully 
and  succinctly  their  belief: 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  Axneiican  citizen 
of  Japanese  ancsetry,  for  my  very  back- 
ground malces  mo  appreciate  more  fuily  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  this  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve In  her  Inatitutioas.  Ideala  and  tradl- 
tlona;  I  glory  In  her  heritage;  I  botiat  erf  her 
history:  I  trust  In  her  future. 

Because  I  believe  In  America,  and  I  trust 
she  beUeves  in  me.  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  In  all  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  forever  In  the 
debt  of  these  great  Americans.  It  is  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  them. 


House  RetolutioB  14:  Special  Committee 
OB  Captire  Natioas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    l»XNI»3TLVA>rU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  Introduced  a  mefisure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Reaolu- 
iton  211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stlmtilating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  CapUve  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.    These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.     They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national    security    interests.     In    many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  in   existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously,   systematically,    and    objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 


numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  ajod  valuable,  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  ResoluUon  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

8TANro«D,  CALir..  May  16. 1983. 
Hon.  Danis.  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

DiAK  CoNOussMAN  Plood  :  In  the  thought 
that  It  might  Interest  you.  I  am  enclosing 
a  clipping  from  page  1  of  today's  Stanford 
Dally  regarding  the  SUnford  Area  Toxmg 
Republicans'  endorsement  of  yotor  proposal 
for  a  House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Jamib  Sknsxnbsenner.  Jr.. 
Treasurer,    San    Mateo    County    Young 
Republicans. 

SAYR  Endorsks  Plan  or  Conckkssman  Flood 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Stanford  Area 
Young  Republicans  last  Tuesday  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  proposal  of  Congress- 
man Danbl  J.  Flooo.  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vanU  that  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  esUbllshed  to  Investi- 
gate conditions  In  the  Communist  dominated 
nations  of  Eastern  Exirope  and  Asia. 

The  SAYR  resolution  stated  that  the  en- 
actment of  Flood's  measure,  which  is  cur- 
rently pending  before  the  House  Rxiles  Com- 
mittee, would  give  hope  and  encouragement 
to  the  people  Uvlng  under  RussUn  domina- 
tion by  showing  them  that  the  VS.  Congress 
had  an  Interest  In  their  suffering. 

Ivan  Mazzppa  Societt, 

Bbancr  303  or  the 
Ukkainian  National  Association, 

_  May  18, 1993. 

Hon.  HqwASD  W.  Smith. 

Chairman,     House    Rules    Committee.    New 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

DiAa  CoNcaxssMAN  SMrrn:  On  behalf  of 
Branch  303  of  the  Ukrainian  National  As- 
sociation, the  Ivan  Mazeppa  Society,  we  ask 
you  to  submit  the  Flood  resolution  to  vota 
by  your  committee  and  ask  you  to  give  It 
your  favorable  support.  We  feel  that  It  Is 
of  the  greatest  Importance  for  Congress  to 
have  such  a  special  committee  by  which  It 
can  uncover  the  true  facts  of  Russian  colo- 
nialism. We  feel  that  such  a  committee 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  both  to  our 
Government    and    to    the    American    people. 

We  again  ask  you  to  give  your  support  to 
the  Flood  resolution  In  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee.    Thank  you  very  much. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John   Lcwandowsktj, 

President. 
Joseph  A.  Maschak, 

Secretary. 
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Ing  one  of  the  first  to  be  overtaken  by  them 
and  warned  the  world  of  what  was  to  come 
about  yet  deaf  ears  were  turned  to  us  after 
the  First  World  War. 

Now  that  one-third  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation and  land  area  has  come  under  Soviet 
nile.  It  U  time  the  world  woke  up  from  its 
deep  Slumber  and  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  to  free  the  people  under  their  rule 

I  sincerely  know  that  you  do  your  utmost 
to  have  this  bill  released   to  the  floor  and 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stephen  T.  Dxtlcaeian. 

Dmorr.  Mich..  May  20,  1963 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

DtAM  CON0RE8SMAN  Plood  :  As  an  Interested 
American  citizen  and  a  member  of  the 
strongly  ant  I -Communist  organization  The 
American  Revolutionary  Federation  I 
strongly  urge  the  release  of  House  o*  Riiore- 
Mntatlves-  Resolutions  14  and  15  frWths 
Rules  Committee.  It  is  eesenUol  that  the 
American  Government  stand  firm  on  the 
question  of  aU  capUve  naUons  and  be  well 
versed  on  the  problems  and  aspirations  of 
thwe  naUons.  Here  U  hoping  for  favorable 
action  and  acceptance  of  these  resolutions. 
Jack  R.  Oaeboosrion. 

_  Mat  la,   1963. 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAECoNoattsMAN  flood:  I  have  expressed 
vu  letter  that  Representative  B  F  Sisk 
from  my  district  support  House  Resolutions 
14  and  16  as  well  as  his  intercession  with 
member*  oT  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
release  this  leglslaUon  for  House  action. 

Godspeed  to  you  and  your  efforts  and  for 
the  suoc^aful  establishment  of  the  Special 
Commlttse  on  CapUve  NaUons. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr»-  MmcEDES  Mabcooan. 

FllESNO.    CaLIT. 


Equality  of  Opportanity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


Chelmsporo,  Mass.. 

May  17.  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea*  Conrgessman  Flood;  I.  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  Armenian  descent,  am  writing 
to  you  In  support  of  your  Resolution  14-16 
for  the  formation  of  a  committee  for  Investi- 
gating the  enslaved  and  captive  nations  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  sUll  are  men 
as  yourself  who  have  not  forgotten  the 
Armenian  people  as  well  as  all  the  captive 
naUons  who  are  enslaved  by  this  Communist 
disease  For  If  we  do  not  act  now  to  help 
thes^  people  then  they  will  give  up  all  hope 
on  looking  toward  America  to  becoming  In- 
dependent again. 

The  Armenians  were  the  first  to  recognize 
the  evils  of  the  Bolshevik  disease,  besides  be- 


OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  asked  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Record  certain  remarks 
and  speeches  of  our  Vice  President.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  It  occurs  to  me  that  It 
is  particularly  appropriate  that  this  be 
done,  for  the  Vice  President  has  never 
limited  himself  to  the  customary  or  tra-  • 
ditional  functions  of  his  office. 

He  has  far  exceeded  these  by  endeav- 
oring to  use  his  office  to  help  lead,  in- 
struct, and  revitalize  the  thinking  of 
Americans.  He  has  acted  in  the  convic- 
tion that  as  aleader  of  this  Nation  he 
must  not  be  content  to  preside  over  his 
office  but  must  also  use  his  office  to  help 
lead  the  America  people  through  trou- 
blesome situations  and  to  help  them  as- 
pire to  their  highest  capacities  as  a  peo- 
ple and  as  a  nation. 

The  Vice  President  was  doing  this  on 
Memorial  Day  when  he  made  such  a  mov- 
ing speech  at  Gettysburg.    His  remarks  , 
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on  that  occasion  were  widely  reprinted 
and  commended. 

However,  a  few  days  before  the  Get- 
tysburg speech.  Vice  President  Johnson 
spelled  out  his  thoughts  on  "Equality 
of  Opportunity"  with  even  greater 
particularity. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  address  as  given  at  the  Capi- 
tal Press  Club  on  May  18,  1963.  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

EQTJALrrr  or  OppoRTUNrrr 
(Remarks  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Prepared  for  Delivery  Upon  Ac- 
ceptance of  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
Capital  Press  Club.  Washington.  DC. 
May  18.  1963) 

I  can  respond  to  your  generosity  tonight 
In  two  ways — and  two  ways  only.  First.  I 
can  express  my  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks: 
and,  second,  I  can  pray  that  I  shall  always 
conduct  myself  in  such  a  way  as  to  Justify 
and  merit  your  confidence. 

It  Is  only  through  the  second  response 
that  I  can — In  any  manner — approach  levels 
of  adequacy.  Of  this.  I  am  deeply  conscious. 
The  purpose  of  this  meeting  tonight  Is  not 
to  touch  off  a  round  of  mutual,  back  scratch- 
ing, congratulations.  It  Is.  Instead,  to  re- 
view what  has  been  done  by  some  people  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  Inspire  ourselves  and 
others  to  do  even  more. 

I  am  very  proud — and  I  do  not  apologize 
for  my  pride — that  you  have  Included  me 
In  the  company  of  those  who  are  being 
honored  tonight.  At  the  'feame  time,  how- 
ever. I  am  aware  that  thU  dinner  does  not 
represent  the  last  chapter  In  a  book  or 
even  the  last  page  of  a  chapter.  When  we 
are  Involved  In  the  field  of  human  rlghte. 
we  cannot  consider  the  volume  closed  until 
those  rlghU  are  so  secure  that  no  one  even 
thinks  of  challenging  them. 

•OLL  OP  ACHIXVIMZNT 

At  this  moment  In  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  Is  possible  to  call  a  roll  of  suc- 
cessful achlevementa  In  the  struggle  for 
.equality  of  opportunity  and  human  under- 
standing. That  roll  can  and  should  be  called 
frequently,  because  It  is  essential  in  times 
of  strife  and  turmoil  to  remind  ourselves 
that  progress  is  possible  and  our  goals  some 
day  wUl  be  achieved  If  we  have  sufficient 
dedication. 

But  we  would  be  doing  ourselves  and  our 
coxmtry  a  disservice  if  we  assumed  that  those 
successes  meant  that  fmi  and  complete  Jus- 
tice has  been  achieved.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Justice  is  not  a  partial  thing  which  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  percentages.  Any  de- 
gree of  injustice  Is  complete  Injustice  And 
imtn  we  achieve  complete  Justice,  we  can 
regard  progress  only  as  a  series  of  steps 
toward  the  goal.  Each  step  should  hearten 
us,  but  should  not  lull  us  Into  self-satls- 
facUon  that  the  Job  has  been  done. 

Some  months  ago.  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Emplosrment  Opportunity, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  head,  released 
some  statLsUcs  on  minority  group  employ- 
ment. They  were  good  statlsUcs  In  that  they 
demonstrated  a  substantial  Improvement  In 
the  hiring  practices  of  some  of  the  firms  that 
come  under  one  of  the  Committee's  programs. 
It  was  a  report  of  solid,  substantial  progress. 

A  Negro  editor  wrote  an  editorial  for  his 
newspaper  the  following  week.  Commenting 
on  the  figures,  he  said  something  like  thU: 

•When  somebody  points  out  how  far  I  have 
come.  I  am  the  ungrateful  kind  of  SOB  who 
polnta  out  how  far  he  has  got  to  go." 

Some  people  considered  the  oonunent  to 
be  ungracious — and  perhaps  It  was.  But  that 
point  did  not  bother  me.  The  thought  that 
loomed  largest  In  my  mind  was  that  the 
comment  was  valid — and  that  the  editor 
absolutely  right. 


A  80BZBIKC  TROTTORT 

A  massive  Federal  effort,  backed  by  all  the 
prestige  of  ihe  executive  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  succeeded  only  In  bringing  the 
editor  (speaking  figuratively)  part  way  along 
the  road  to  a  goal  where  he  had  a  right,  as 
a  human  being,  to  be  without  any  Federal 
effort  at  all. 

This  is  a  sobering  thought  which  I  com- 
mend to  those  of  my  fellow  Americans  who 
sometimes  feel  that  efforts  at  progress  should 
be  abandoned  because  the  presumed  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  efforts  do  not  express  deep 
gratitude. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is 
nothing  to  be  grateful  for  except,  perhaps,  the 
discovery  that  decades  of  Inequality  have  not 
succeeded  In  quenching  the  fiame  of  con- 
science in  the  breast  of  our  fellow  man. 

We  are  not  trying  to  do  something  for  a 
group  of  people  that  will  give  them  an  extra 
edge  In  life.  All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
eliminate  deprivation  so  this  group  will  have 
an  oppprtunlty  to  compete  with  their  fellow 
Americans  on  terms  of  equality.  And  should 
we  succeed.  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves — as  they  want  to 
anyway. 

But  the  sands  of  Ume  are  running  out. 
The  hours  are  short  and  we  have  no  moral 
justification  In  asking  for  an  extension  or 
a  continuance. 

As  a  prudent — at  least.  I  hope  I  am  pru- 
dent— man,  I  know  that  frequently  in  life 
I  tiave  had  to  settle  for  progress  short  of 
perfecUon.  I  have  done  so  because— despite 
cynics — I  believe  that  half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none.  But  my  acceptance  has  always 
been  conditioned  upon  the  premise  that  the 
half  loaf  is  a  step  toward  the  full  loaf,  and 
that  if  I  go  on  working,  the  day  of  the  full 
loaf  will  come. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  field  of  human 
righta.  we  are  well  past  the  stage  where  half 
a  loaf  will  do.  No  one  in  this  audience  is 
so  unrealistic  as  to  expect  to  awake  tomor- 
row morning  in  a  perfect  world.  But.  never- 
theless, progress  must  oome  faster  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  come  faster  as  sensible  men  and 
women  realize  that  they  cannot  afford — 
morally  or  economically — to  abandon  the 
field  to  the  forces  of  unreason. 

PKOGRESS  MUST  BE  PASTER 

Progress  must  come  faster  because  other- 
wise   there    are    millions    of    individuals 

human  beings  entlUed  to  their  rights — who 
will  never  receive  justice  even  though  some 
day  Jtistlce  may  come  to  their  group. 

Progress  must  come  faster  because  other- 
wise the  tragic  headlines  which  speak  of  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  will  Increase 
rather  than  diminish.  (And  I  hope  we 
relearn  the  lesson  that  issues  which  are  not 
settled  by  Justice  and  falrplay  will  sooner 
or   later   be  settled  by  force   and  violence.) 

Progress  must  oome  faster  because  other- 
wise we  will  not  achieve  the  unity  which 
we  must  have  if  freedom — freedom  for  all  of 
us — is  to  survive. 

And,  finally,  progress  must  come  faster 
simply  because  It  is  right,  and  has  been  too 
long  delayed. 

understanding    ear 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  barriers 
to  progress  is  the  fact  that  we  don't  talk 
to  each  other  enough  or,  rather,  that  we 
donX  listen  to  each  other  enough  with  an 
understanding  ear.  We  leap  to  conclusions 
too  rapidly,  we  seize  upon  half  truths  with- 
out looking  at  the  full  picture:  we  accept 
slogans  without  looking  behind  those  slogans 
to  the  essential  reality. 

For  example.  It  Is  said  repeatedly  that  no 
law  can  enforce  human  xinderstandlng  or 
implant  reasonable  attitudes  among  human 
beings.  With  this  statement,  I  agree.  It  U 
valid.  It  Is  also  beside  the  point  and  totaUy 
irrelevant  to  the  issues  that  divide  our  coun- 
try today. 


The  law  ct.nnot  bring  reasonable  men  and 
women  together  to  work  out  their  differences. 
But  it  can  restrain  unreasonable  men  and 
women  from  imposing  their  will  on  a  com- 
munity; and  then  tiic  reasonable  people  can, 
and  will,  get  together  and  work  out  their 
problems  .themselves. 

The  law  cannot  inject  goodness  and 
brotherhood  Into  those  who  are  determined 
to  reject  both  qualities.  But  it  can  prevent 
the  extremists  from  trampling  over  the  rights 
of  others. 

The  law  cannot  make  men  equal  and  does 
not  pretend  to  do  so.  But  it  can  open  the 
doors  of  equal  opportunity  which  have  been 
slammed  shut  by  those  who  fear  that  when 
men  and  women  can  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  and  are  equal  before  the  law.  they  will 
turn  out  to  be  rather  equal  after  all. 

And  I  want  to  make  one  point  clear — very 
clear.  This  administration  Is  determined  to 
enforce  the  law. 

TO    POKCE   THE   LAW 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  solutions  must  spring  from  the 
people  themselves.  But  that  Is  not — and 
will  not  be — an  excuse  for  sitting  idly  by 
while  minorities  obstruct  the  efforte  of  just 
and  reasonable  men  and  women  to  find 
solutions. 

I  am  not  here  tonight  to  make  a  speech. 
I  am  here  to  share  tills  evening  with  you — 
to  say  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  to  ex- 
tend in  return  my  best  wishes. 

I  only  wish  to  leave  you  with  one  thought. 
These  are  difficult,  emotlon-rldden  times. 
We  face  strife,  and  It  Is  idle  to  pretend  that 
it  will  go  away.  It  Is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  maintain  our  perspective — at  times  virtu- 
ally impossible.     Yet.  this  we  must  do. 

We  must  rememl>er  that  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans— Americans  with  a  difficult  problem. 
We  must  work  It  out  together.  We  must  not 
be  satisfied  Just  with  progress  but  neither 
can  we  afford  to  despair  and  reject  progress. 

I  have  faith  that  the  day  will  come  when 
It  Is  not  necessary  nor  remarkable  to  give  or 
receive  human  righta  awards — not  necessary 
or  remarkable  simply  because  justice  will  be 
colorblind  and  all  men  and  women  will  be 
judged  on  their  merite  and  not  on  irrelevant 
considerations  of  ancestry.  ^ 

Thank  you. 


Army  Times  Guide  to  Army  Posts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1963 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
guidebooks  on  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  every  country  in  the  world.  But  un- 
til now  no  one  has  had  the  patience  to 
put  together  a  much -needed  guidebook 
on  Army  posts.  Such  a  reference  book 
has  now  been  published  and  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  I  refer  to  the  Army 
Times  Guide  to  Army  Posts,  published 
by  Army  Times  Publishing  Co..  and 
edited  by  Tom  Scanlan,  a  veteran  mem- 
ber of  the  Times  staff. 

This  book  will  certainly  prove  of  great 
value  to  our  Army  families  throughout 
the  world,  families  who  must  move  from 
post  to  post  while  protecting  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  factual  Information  on 
more  than  300  Army  Installations  In  the 
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book,  including  posts  overseas:  and  the 
emphasis  is  on  current  housing,  trans- 
portation, schools,  and  other  facilities  at 
or  near  the  posts.  This  is  the  sort  of  in- 
formation Army  families  need  to  know, 
that  has  never  been  conveniently  col- 
lected in  one  volume  before,  arid  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  find  the  book  of 
great  help  in  answering  queries  from 
constituents  in  the  service. 

But  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  fac- 
tual and  fascinating  historical  data  in 
the  book  about  some  of  the  older  Army 
posts  In  this  regard.  Editor  Scanlan's 
comment  in  the  preface  seems  worthy  of 
attention : 

It  U  suggested  that  anyone  Interested  In 
American  blatory  and  bow  the  United  States 
came  Into  being  can  discover  something  of 
value  from  a  study  of  old  Army  poets.  Kven 
a  passing  knowledge  of  old  Army  posts  will 
again  prove  that  the  United  States  was  not 
created  by  a  people  Intent  upon  playing  It 
safe,  waiting  for  a  base  on  balls,  and  letting 
some  other  guy  fight  the  wilderness,  the 
prairie,  pestilence,  the  original  Americans 
we  called  savages,  and  the  Innumerable  other 
fears  and  facts  of  the  unknown  that  had  to 
be  met  before  this  Nation  could  be  united 
ocean  to  ocean. 

Editor  Scanlan.  who  has  been  writing 
about  the  Army  for  over  10  years,  com- 
bines the  concise,  sharp  writing  of  a  good 
newspaperman  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
historian.  He  has  made  a  reference  book 
interesting  reading.  I  am  sure  the  book 
will  prove  of  value  to  all  Members  of  the 
House. 


Prcsideot  Kennedj't  Grab  for  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TXZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTiday,  May  16.  1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  In  danger  of 
losing  their  freedoms  because  of  the  un- 
matched grab  for  power  by  President 
Kennedy.  Not  even  Pranklln  Roosevelt. 
In  his  bald  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  could  match  the  demands  made 
by  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  And  the  real  danger  is  that  the 
President's  plans  to  downgrade  Congress 
and  seize  additional  power  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  applauded  by  some  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  Executive  ex- 
cesses were  eloquently  exposed  by  Sena- 
tor Thruston  B.  Morton,  who  took  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  "Is  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  Attempting  a  Grab  for 
Power''"  in  this  week's  issue  of  the 
Washington  World.  Senator  Morton's 
article  follows: 

PREsrocNT   Kknneot's   Geab   roa  Powxs 

(By     Senator     Thruston     B.     Morton,     of 

Kentucky) 

Until  right  now  there  has  been  pretty  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  success  of  our  form 
of  government  rests  on  the  balance  of  powers 
among  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government.        . 

But  things  have  changed.  We  have  soma 
fellows   In  Washington  who   equate   checks 


and  balances  with  brakes — brakes  on  their 
vehicle  of  executive  pride  and  power. 

The  Budget  Director  told  Congress  Its 
Members  couldn't  consider  the  budget 
properly  because  they  "fragment"  It  by  divid- 
ing It  Into  receipts  and  expenditures.  Only 
the  President,  he  says,  can  view  the  budget 
properly 

When  Pranklln  Roosevelt  tried  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  with  men  who  would  bend 
to  his  executive  will,  there  was  an  outcry 
that  rocked  the  country.    , 

There  should  be  a  similar  outcry  now 
against  the  attempts  to  pack  the  executive 
with  so  much  excessive  power  that  all  the 
other  branches  of  government  are  subordi- 
nated. 

OANCSaOUS    EXCESSES 

Perhaps  we  could  be  excused  for  shrugging 
Off  these  executive  excesses.  One  by  one 
they  seem  relatively  Innocent.  Together 
they  are  far  from  It.  And  nowhere  Is  this 
more  alarmingly  apparent  than  In  the  llfe- 
or -death  matters  of  our  national  security. 

Key  members  of  congressional  committees 
recently  awoke  to  read  newspaper  stories  de- 
scribing our-  negotiations  to  remove  missile 
bases  from  Turkey  and  Italy — negotiations 
based  upon  Executive  decisions. 

Just  a  few  weeks  earlier  Khrushchev's  de- 
mands that  we  remove  those  missiles  In 
return  for  his  removal  of  missiles  from  Cuba 
had  been  hooted  down  as  another  Munich 

But  suddenly,  without  constultatlon  and 
without  the  opportunity  to  obtain  congres- 
sional expressions,  the  Munich  was  under- 
way, prettied  up  with  a  new  set  of  clothes 
supposed  to  represent  modernization  of  our 
weapons  systems. 

The  Nassau  agreement  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmlllan  was  another  example  of  ne- 
gotiation In  sunny  secrecy,  of  declslc^s 
which  affect  us  all  but  which  were  arrived 
at  quickly,  perhaps  precipitously,  by  the 
Executive  alone 

Perhaps  Congress  should  feel  no  pain 
at  being  left  out  of  that  one.  however.  The 
President's  own  Secretary  of  State,  or  at 
least  the  man  who  carries  the  title,  wasn't 
even  present. 

When,  If  ever,  a  disarmament  Is  finally 
reached,  one  wonders  what  razzle-dazzle  of 
public  relations  will  be  used  to  break  the 
news  to  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  Congress. 

Of  course,  there  are  excuses  aplenty  for  the 
Executive  excess  One  Is  that  our  society 
has  become  so  complex  It  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  cumbersome  machinery  of  representa- 
tive government  to  get  Its  Job  done.  There 
seems  to  be  some  magic  mathematical  limit 
on    Individual    responsibility. 

"Planning"  Is  another  magical  excuse  word. 
Oiur  society  Is  said  to  be  so  Interdependent 
that  It  can't  rely  on  Individual  responsibility 
to  accomplish  the  Integrated  planning  needed 
to  get  us  moving. 

DISTRUST    OF    PEOPLK 

I  think  these  excuses  are  nonsense.  The 
root  of  the  growing  tree  of  executive  power 
is  simply  distrust  of  the  people. 

The  New  Frontier  is  simply  a  frontier  of 
fear — fear  that  people  can  no  longer  man- 
age their  own  lives,  fear  that  thay  might 
take  some  course  other  than  that  plotted 
and  planned  in  the  all-wise,  all-knowing 
ivory  tower. 

Taxes  are  described  In  this  new  philosophy 
as  not  merely  a  means  to  raise  revenues  but 
as  a  way  to  distribute  Income.  The  free 
market  doesn't  do  a  good  enough  job. 
People  spend  their  money  on  the  wrong 
things.  The  solution?  Simple,  let  the 
Government  take  the  money  and  spend  irtor 
you. 

It's  really  ironic.  In  this  period  of  our 
history,  since  the  turn  of  the  cent\u'y  any- 
way, o\ir  average  incomes  have  doubled  and 
doubled    again.     Our    Individual    education 


has  grown  from  a  grade  school  average  to  a 
high  school  average  and  Is  now  approaching 
a  full  college  average 

MUST    GOVERNMENT    DO    AU.1 

Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  prevailing 
theory  is  that  we  are  not  smart  enough  to 
handle  our  own  affairs  We  must  be  pro- 
tected from  ourselves. 

We  cant  Insure  ourselves  against  sickness 
or  old  age  The  Government  must  do  it  and 
do  it  all.  without  options,  given  Its  way 

We  cant  build  our  own  schools  In  our  own 
oonununlUes.  The  Federal  Government 
must  do  It  for  us. 

We  can  t  settle  our  own  affairs  In  busi- 
ness and  industry:  the  Federal  Government 
alone  is  wise  enough. 

We  cant  raise  prices  we  can't  lower  prices, 
we  cant  work  short  hours,  we  cant  work 
long  hours.  We  can't  be  trusted  even  to 
take  someone  to  lunch  for  a  business  chat. 

That's  the  nub  of  It — mistrust  of  the 
people. 


Macdonald  Praises  Passamaqaoddy  Pub- 
lic Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
England,  which  has  long  had  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  paying  the  high- 
est electric  rates  in  the  continental 
United  States,  may  soon  be  getting  ready 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  await  the  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment on  its  restudy  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project  and  St.  John  River.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  report  will 
be  completed  by  July  1  of  this  year.  I. 
certainly  hope  it  will  be  a  favorable  re- 
port— a  report  which  will  mark  the  be- 
girming  of  comprehensive  development 
of  New  England's  water  resources. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  water  re- 
source development  programs  through- 
out the  Nation.  I  sincerely  hope  those 
of  you  from  other  areas  will  view  this 
proposal  with  favor  v;hen  it  is  brought 
before  the  Congress  for  action. 

I  want  to  outline  some  of  the  recent 
developments  which  are  putting  the 
problem  of  power  costs  in  New  Eng- 
land— and  the  possible  solutions — into 
clearer  focus  than  ever  before. 

First,  it  is  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
tressing fact  that  FHJwer  rates  in  New 
England  are  too  high. 

William  D.  Shipman  documented  this 
statement  in  his  1962  book.  "An  Inquiry 
Into  the  High  Cost  of  Electricity  in  New 
England."  He  found  that  rates  in  New 
England  were  12  to  15  percent  higher 
than  comparable  rates  of  private  utilities 
outside  of  our  area.  He  found  that  on 
a  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  basis,  the  dif- 
ference was  even  greater — 46  Tjercent 
higher  in  New  England. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
Joseph  Swidler  documented  the  fact  that 
New  England  power  rates  are  too  high  in 
a  speech  in  Boston  in  October  1962.  Mr. 
Swidler  observed:  "New  England  still 
has  far  to  go  in  taking  advantage  of  its 
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opportunities  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  selling  electric  power." 

In  1961.  Mr.  Swidler  noted,  the  average 
residential  corisumer  in  New  England 
used  3.113  kilowatt- hours  of  electricity. 
But.  he  added,  that  was  23  percent  below 
the  national  average  of  4.019  kilowatt- 
hours.  These  figures  raise  sharply  the 
question  whether  consumers  in  New  Eng- 
land are  achieving  the  full  benefits  of 
electrical  living. 

The  latest  aval^able  figures  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission — as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1962 — show  that  New  England  res- 
idential consumers  are  paying  from  4.8 
percent  to  20.5  percent  more— highest  in 
the  continental  United  States — for  250 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  than  the 
average  U.S.  residential  consumers. 

Manufacturing  industries  in  New  Eng- 
land fare  much  worse.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Electric  Consumers  Information 
Committee  reveals,  for  example,  that 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States  paid  an  average  of  0.882  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  purchased  power  In 
1960.  But  New  England  manufacturing 
industries  paid  an  average  of  1.452  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  power  they 
purchased  in  1960.  That  was  highest  in 
the  Nation,  65  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  age,  and  181  percent  more 
than  In  the  east  south-central  region. 

Consider  this:  If  power  purchased  by 
the  New  England  manufacturing  indus- 
tries had  been  just  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
cheaper — in  1960,  our  industries  would 
have  saved  $11.4  million.  And  even  a  1 
million  decrease  in  the  cost  of  p>ower 
would  have  still  kept  New  England's  cost 
of  power  highest  in  the  Nation. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  New 
England  is  beginning  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue.  We  are  concerned  and  we  want 
to  do  something  about  it.  The  Boston 
Herald  noted  in  an  editorial  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1962: 

Here  is  another  opportunity  for  useful 
leadership  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
In  1963-64  •  •  •.  It  Is  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  In  the  cost  of  power. 

I  want  to  add  that  all  of  us  from  New 
England  have  an  opportunity  for  use- 
ful leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  same  Boston  Herald  observed  so 
accurately  in  another  editorial  on  No- 
vember 23,  1962: 

Electricity  U  not  only  ooeUler  in  New 
England  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  but 
to  make  It  cheaper  would  give  tremendous 
Impetus  to  the  whole  economy  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

Another  Massachusetts  newspaper 
added  its  voice  to  the  call  for  action  a 
few  months  ago.  In  an  editorial  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1963.  the  Haverhill  Journal  de- 
clared in  sharp  language: 

The  cost  of  power  In  this  region  is  out- 
rageous. It  is  a  definite  factor  deterring  our 
future  Industrial  growth  and  must  be 
brought  Into  line  with  reason  If  we  are  to 
achieve  any  genuine  progress. 

The  Journal  added: 

If  we  are  being  overcharged  for  electricity, 
let's  find  out  why  and  put  a  stop  to  It.  If 
we  are  not  being  overcharged  by  oxir  electric 
utilities,  let's  find  out  why  their  rates  have 
to  be  BO  much  higher  than  private  owned 
utility  companies  In  other  regions. 
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Oiir  good  friends  and  neighbors  In 
nearby  New  York  are  also  voicing  their 
concern  about  high  power  rates.  In 
words  that  apply  so  aptly  to  New  Eng- 
land, a  group  of  industrial  leaders  In 
New  York  City  said  recently  that  high 
power  rates  are  "building  an  economic 
wall  around  our  city  that  may  halt  any 
future  plant  expansion  and  keep  vital 
new  industry  out."  ( 

There  is  the  issue.  There  are  some  of 
the  recent  expressions  of  concern.  Now, 
what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Swidler,  the  FPC  Chairman,  of- 
fered several  concrete  suggestions  in  his 
Boston  speech.  He  urged  greater  inte- 
gration of  facilities,  and  operations,  and 
coordinated  planning.  He  urged  devel- 
opment of  the  region's  hydroelectric  po- 
tential. We  in  New  England  have  2.8 
million  kilowatts  of  undeveloped  hydro- 
power  capacity,  according  to  the  latest 
conservative  figures.  That  total  does  not 
Include  an  estimated  1  million  kilowatts 
of  peaking  capacity  at  the  Passama- 
quoddy  project. 

Mr.  Swidler  also  urged  the  construc- 
tion of  large,  more  economical  generat- 
ing plants,  as  well  as  greater  use  of 
power,  with  rate  reductions  to  stimulate 
Increased  use. 

Mr.  Shipman,  in  his  book  on  New  Eng- 
land power  rates,  suggested  that  a  re- 
gional power  policy  for  New  England 
would  be  desirable.  He  also  suggested 
consolidation  of  many  of  the  small  p>ower 
companies  into  two  of  three  large  inte- 
grated systems. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  ob- 
served in  an  address  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
early  this  month  that  our  New  England 
"hydropower  can,  and  should,  be  devel- 
oped now."  Unlike  atomic  energy,  he 
said,  "the  technology  is  already  perfected 
and  feasible  sites  have  been  surveyed. 
The  major  cost  of  a  hydro  project  is  in 
building  the  dam  to  form  the  reservoir. 
This  expense  is  subject  to  escalation  as 
price  levels  rise;  thus,  the  sooner  these 
projects  are  constructed,  the  lower  the 
anticipated  price  tag." 

The  point  is  clear:  much  can  be  done 
to  make  more  power  available  to  Massa- 
chusetts at  lower  rates.  I  hope  our  New 
England  region  will  band  together  as 
never  before  to  accomplish  this  goal.  We 
need  to  modernize  and  improve  our 
power  system.  We  need  multipurpose 
development  of  our  water  resources  and 
integration  of  our  now  disjointed  small 
power  systems.  Large  steam  generating 
units,  conventional  and  atomic,  should 
be  constructed. 

We  might  well  consider  creation  of  a 
Northeastern  Power  Administration  to 
bring  to  New  England  and  the  entire 
Northeast  the  benefits  which  other  re- 
gions have  enjoyed  under  similar  ar- 
rangements. Massachusetts  can  surge 
forward  on  a  tide  of  low  cost  energy  if 
proper  vision  and  imagination  are  used 
in  power  resource  development. 

All  of  us  in  New  England— local  and 
State  ofiBcials,  business  and  labor  and 
farm  and  civic  groups,  all  consumers, 
and  those  of  us  who  represent  our  great 
region  in  the  Congress — all  of  us  must 
work  together,  on  our  own  and  in  co 


operation  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  abundant  electricity  at  lower 
rates  in  our  region.  The  people,  busi- 
neses  and  industries  of  New  England  will 
benefit.    So  too  will  our  entire  Nation. 


Statement   Sapporting  H.R.  5625 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  I  submitted  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  on 
June  11,  1963.  in  support  of  a  National 
Service  Corps: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  Multie. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  in  Support  or 
H.R.    6625,    Before    the    House    Special 

SUBCOMMn-TEE   ON    LABOR.    JUNE    11,     1963 

Mr.  Clialnnan.  President  Kennedy  stated 
very  explicitly  In  his  Youth  Message  on  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1963,  that  "the  logic  and  value  of  a 
National  Service  Ctorps  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  work  and  success  of  our  Peace 
Corps  overseas.  .  .  .  While  admiring  the 
work  ofV  these  volimteers  In  carrying  their 
skills  an«  Ideals  to  assist  the  needy  in  other 
lands,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  service  are  also  large  here  at  tiome. 
Although  the  United  States  is  the  wealthiest 
Nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  poverty 
of  millions  of  our  people,  and  the  need  for 
training,  assistance,  and  encouragement  in 
numerous  corners  of  our  country,  from  teem- 
ing slum  areas  to  thoee  depressed  rural  ureas 
virtually  bypassed  by  technological  and  eco- 
nomic progress,  provide  fertile  fields  for 
thoee  citizens  with  the  desire  and  ability  to 
be   of  assistance." 

I  agree  with  the  PreEldent,  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  Justification  for  a  domestic  corps — 
aside  from  the  tremendous  need — shcnild 
be  sought  so  much  In  the  succeee  of  Its  for- 
eign predecessor  as  in  the  Inherent  rlght- 
ness  of  the  Idea  it  represents.  That  is: 
It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
give  a  boost  of  a  very  particiilar  kind  to 
the  American  volimteer  social  work  tradi- 
tion. 

Why  boost  the  American  volunteer  social 
work  movement?  Because  the  only  reasc.ns 
for  not  doing  so  are  either  that  no  nted 
exists  or  that  there  Is  a  better  alternative. 
I  would  challenge  anyone  to  assert  that  no 
such  need  for  more  workers  In  the  soc.al 
work  fields  exists.  The  need  Is  blatant,  and 
the  question  of  its  existence  is  simply  not 
the  Issue.  The  issue  is:  who  is  going  to 
provide  such  workers?  One  small  pamrt^et 
recently  published  on  the  National  Sei^e 
Corps  put  it  this  way: 

"Whether  or  not  It  Is  properly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to  supply 
volunteers  for  local  social  service  projects, 
few  persons  question  the  value  of  work  of 
this  kind  or  doubt  that  more  volunteers 
for  it  are  needed."  ("Domestic  Pekce  Corps." 
Editorial  Research  Reports.  No.  13,  April  £; 
1963,  p.  255.) 

The  figures  from  the  Fact  Sheet  on  Social 
Work  Manpower  and  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion for  1962-63  describe  Just  how  severe 
this  need  is.  In  June  1962.  2.318  students  in 
the  United  States  completed  their  socia; 
work  education  and  received  their  master'f 
degree  in  social  work.  Yet^  the  most  care- 
ful   estimates   available    indicate    that    up- 
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wartl  of  15.000  persons  would  have  to  be 
r«crult«d  Annually  to  replace  tboae  leav- 
ing tlie  field,  to  staff  neoeaaary  expansion  of 
existing  serrlcea.  and  to  man  newly  develop- 
ing serylcea.  Moreover,  this  estimate  does 
not  take  aooount  of  the  full  expansion  of 
services  that  would  be  required  by  the  re- 
cent rapid  growth  in  population. 

In  addition,  right  now  there  are  10.000 
cxirrent  social  work  vacancies  for  which 
fumto  are  available  but  for  which  qualified 
staff  cannot  be  found. 

Hi  ere  are  no  figures  on  how  well  volun- 
teers sre  currently  working  to  fill  this  gap 
But  when  the  Preeldent's  Study  Group  for 
National  Voluntary  Service  consulted  State. 
county,  and  local  officials  and  hundreds  of 
organizations  around  the  country,  as  well  as 
tlM  professional  fields  that  would  be  most 
concerned  with  the  use  of  volunteer  work- 
era,  they  not  only  got  a  response  that  ex- 
pressed great  Interest  but  some  organizations 
also  submitted  concrete  proposals  outlining 
projects  where  volunteers  could  be  used. 

Tot  example,  bick  In  November,  when  the 
domestic  Peace  Corps  Idea  was  first  gaining 
ground,  the  Mot»lllzatlon  for  Youth  project 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  was 
asked  for  recommendations  on  whether  and 
how  they  could  use  such  volunteers.  The 
directors  replied  that  they  could  easily  use 
as  many  as  30  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and 
said:  "Almost  any  place  you  touch  on  our 
program  you  can  find  a  use  for  peace 
corpsmen." 

I  think  that  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  volunteers  provided  by  the  National 
Service  Corps  would  be  full-time  volunteers. 
Most  persons  currently  doing  volunteer  work 
are  not  full-time  but  part-time  volunteers. 
This  certainly  Is  understandable  In  that  for 
most  volunteers,  their  volunteer  work  Is  only 
one  Item  on  a  crowded  schedule.  But  It  also 
makes  more  attractive  the  idea  of  a  corps 
that  would  supply  volunteers  who  could  do 
what  they  do  In  the  spirit  of  total  commit- 
ment. 

A  director  of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  once 
again,  showed  how  thin  kind  of  commitment 
could  be  valuable.  It  would  mean  that 
these  full-time  volunteer  workers  could  live 
with  the  people  they  were  helping.  He 
added: 

"This  w  ly  they  would  establish  their  own 
contacts  and  attachments — each  within  a 
different  pocket  of  the  neighborhood.  We 
would  want  them  to  root  themselves  In  the 
community,  to  understand  and  become  part 
of  Its  cxilture  and  climate." 

He  eve' 1  concluded  that  this  advantage  of 
a  peace  corpsman  gives  him  a  value  In  and 
of  his  own  that  Is  different  from  the  profes- 
sional worker  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
live  In  this  manner. 

I  think  another  way  to  really  appreciate 
the  pofislble  potential  and  value  of  a  home 
corps  to  this  country  Is  to  examine  the 
alternatives.  It  has  been  generally  admitted 
during  the  past  few  years  by  public  welfare 
personnel  that  payments  alone  to  the  poorer 
part  of  our  population  are  not  enough. 
T^f^  people  need  rehabilitation  to  make  a 
payment  meaningful.  We.  as  a  nation,  are 
coming  to  the  point  where  our  national  con- 
science will  not  tolerate  the  mere  transfer 
of  money  as  an  adequate  method  of  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  poor.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  right  social  services  to  help  people 
cilDib  from  the  confusion  and  despair  into 
wh'ch  poverty  has  sunk  them. 

"Tils  could  be  done  either  by  expanding 
our  public  welfare  programs  at  a  very  high 
price  to  provide  such  services,  or  It  can  be 
done  by  enacUng  an  Idea  like  the  National 
Service  Corps,  which  would  achieve  many 
of  the  same  goals,  at  a  minimal  cost.  The 
special  kind  of  commitment  that  character- 
izes such  an  effort  Is  something  that  cannot 
be  bought  at  any  price,  and  yet.  Is  a  tre- 
mendoiisly  valuable  factor  in  the  makeup 
it  a  program  that  alms   at  rehabUitatlon. 


A  most  Important  consideration,  of  course. 
Is  how  the  potential  volunteers  and  how 
the  social  work  profession,  in  general,  feel 
about  the  establishment  of  such  a  corps. 
By  now  enough  spokesmen  have  been  heard 
from  and  enough  surveys  tabulated  to  make 
It  possible  to  draw  a  fairly  clear  picture. 

A  recent  publications  of  the  Presidents 
Study  Group.  "Facts  on  the  Proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Program."  reports  the  follow- 
ing on  a  survey  they  conducted : 

"More  than  10,000  students  at  66  colleges 
and  universities  replied  to  the  question- 
naires: 88  percent  felt  a  national  service 
program  is  desirable;  70  percent  said  they 
would  Join,  or  consider  joining,  such  a  pro- 
gram 

"Responses  from  over  4.000  senior  citizens 
showed  that  82  percent  think  the  program 
desirable,  and  57  percent  said  they  would 
Join  or  consider  Joining." 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly, speaking  for  the  many  groups  that 
are  Its  members,  took  a  stand  on  the  idea 
of  a  national  peace  corps  Cautious  as  they 
were  In  their  statement,  they  explicitly  and 
unquestionably  endorsed  the  corps.  Their 
published  p>ositlon  statement  reads: 

"The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly  be- 
lieves that  a  National  Service  Corps  under 
certain  conditions  can  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare,  health  and  educa- 
tion services  of  the  Nation. 

"We  believe  the  National  Service  Corps 
should  set  forth  sound  goals  which  can  be 
achieved  Under  positive  conditions  the 
program  will  have  significant  value  and 
merit." 

Such  support  Is  valuable  and  should  not 
be  Ignored. 

I  think  we  should  be  most  encouraged 
and  spurred  to  establishing  such  a  corps 
by  the  words  of  one  of  our  fellow  repre- 
sentative's daughters,  Barbara  Boggs,  when 
she  said  the  following  In  trying  to  capture 
the  current  mood  of  youth,  and  especially 
of  those  Individuals  in  the  organization  she 
was  discussing — the  National  Student  As- 
sociation. She  described:  "a  growing  will- 
ingness to  act  on  social  Issues."  And  men- 
tioned: "The  Good  Joe  Idea,  even  the  ivory 
tower  Idea.  Is  disappearing  rapidly.  There 
Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  college  stu- 
dents to  channel  their  new  awareness  Into 
some  type  of  socially  worthy  activity  after 
graduating." 

This  bill.  H.R.  6625.  would  authorize  $5 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Although 
It  is  not  specified  in  the  bill,  I  understand 
that  the  goal  is  to  get  1,000  persons  at  work 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964,  and  perhaps, 
5,000  by  the  end  of  3  years.  I  agree 
with  those  who  would  keep  the  corps  small. 
It  is  highly  desirable  to  use  it  as  a  catalytic 
agent  rather  than  developing  an  army  of 
workers  upon  which  the  whole  Nation  might 
ultimately  depend.  This  latter  development 
might  also  stunt  the  very  kind  of  growth 
that  It  is  trying  to  stimulate. 

The  provisions  for  the  volunteers  seem 
advisable,  and  the  975  per  month  allow- 
ance, which  had  initially  been  considered  at 
a  figure  less  than  $75.  seems  fair.  I  under- 
stand that  many  have  both  speculated  on 
and,  then,  argued  about  the  contemplated 
length  of  the  training  period  for  these  vol- 
unteers. In  fact,  the  National  Student  As- 
sociation representatives  favored  a  3-month 
training  period  like  the  foreign  corps  vol- 
unteers rather  than  the  1  month  suggested 
by  the  Preeident's  Study  Group.  It  seems 
to  me  that  although  the  on-the-job  diffi- 
culties of  the  foreign  and  domestic  assign- 
ments will  be  equal,  the  preparation  needed 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be.  After  all, 
this  Is  America  and  the  question  of  a  new 
culture  and  a  new  language  plus  all  the  other 
general  background  Information  that  can 
be  helpful  in  this  work  will  not  need  to  be 
covered  to  the  same  degree  as  in  a  totally 
foreign  land.     Much  that  Is  known  by  any 


citizen  will  carry  over  although,  naturally, 
particulars  on  different  minority  groups 
will  have  to  be  filled  in. 

I  definitely  favor  also  keeping  the  stipula- 
tion that  no  project  be  undertaken  unless 
the  local  community  has  initiated  the  ac- 
tion and  Invited  the  Federal  Government 
to  come  in.  There  is  plenty  of  potential  in 
this  home  corps  and  there  is  no  point  in 
stifling  it  by  having  It  continually  embroiled 
In  disputes  with  localities  claiming  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  try  to  impose  its  will 
on  them.  Also,  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment force  the  issue  is  to  deny  the  Initial 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  which  was  to 
supplement,   not  coerce,  local  action. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  time  to  pass  this  bill  is  now.  The 
potential  for  social  gains  Inherent  in  it  is 
great,  and  the  expenditure  is  small.  I  urge 
the  early   enactment   of   H  R.    5625. 


Annual  Lobster  Dinner  of  the  Maine 
State  Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE*HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Sir.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Maine  State  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C,  has  scored  a  hit  In  the 
promotion  of  Maine  products.  Its  &n- 
nual  lobster  dinner  was  held  this  year 
on  Friday,  May  24,  in  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior  Cafeteria.  A  record- 
breaking  total  of  between  500  and  600 
people  were  in  attendance  at  the  dinner 
which  featured  a  menu  of  Maine  food 
products,  including  apple  juice,  clam 
chowder,  boiled  fresh  Maine  lobster. 
Ix}tato  chips,  blueberry  pie,  and  the 
fixings. 

Mementos  of  the  occasion  included  a 
5-pound  bag  of  Maine  potatoes  for  each 
person  ■  and  Maine-made  products  do- 
nated by  their  manufacturers  were  dis- 
tributed as  door  prizes. 

The  Society's  President.  Federal  Mari- 
time Commissioner,  James  V.  Day,  pre- 
sented certificates  to  leading  seafood  res- 
taurants in  Washington  which  have  fea- 
tured Maine  lobster.  Also,  he  presented 
on  this  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety, a  prefabricated  cabin  to  the  Pine- 
land  Hospital  and  Training  Center  of 
Pownal.  Maine,  for  use  of  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children  at  the 
planned  George  Freedman  Memorial 
Camp. 

The  mighty  "homai-us  amerlcanus"  re- 
mained king  of  the  evening,  however,  as 
the  Maine  lobster,  unchallenged  mon- 
arch of  the  seafood  family,  reigned  su- 
preme. Temiaorarily  displaced  Maine 
citizens  and  their  guests  paid  homage 
to  this  delightful  crustacean  and  the  ex- 
perienced, along  with  the  uninitiated, 
dined  amid  words  of  praise. 

On  August  2.  3.  4,  1963,  the  Maine 
Seafoods  Festival  will  be  held  in  Rock- 
land, Maine,  where  each  year  people 
from  all  over  the  country  join  in  praise 
of  this  same  succulent  "King  Lobster." 
It  is  a  memorable  annual  occasion  where 
good  people  enjoy  Maine's  beautiful 
coastal  area  and  delight  In  the  warm 
hospitality  of  Maine  and  its  good  food. 
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The  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  Honors  Robert 
Sargent  Shriyer,  Jr.,  Dr.  Jerome  V. 
Wiesner,  and  Prof.  Erwin  N.  Griswold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  dedicated  to  extending  under- 
standing and  areas  of  agreement  among 
our  people,  is  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee, Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
It  is  truly  a  great  organization  which  for 
years  has  performed  constructive  and  ef- 
fective work  in  connection  with  unity  of 
all  Americans  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

The  secretary  of  this  committee  since 
its  inception,  a  dedicated  man.  is  Ben  G. 
Shapiro.  Mr.  Shapiro  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  in  this  all-important  field. 
Each  year  this  committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  selects  three  outstanding  per- 
sons to  be  the  recipients  of  an  award  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  God,  coun- 
try, and  mankind.  The  awards  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  recipients  at  a  large  ban- 
quet held  in  Boston  each  year,  in  which 
banquet  the  outstanding  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts participate.  This  organiza- 
tion also  commands  the  complete  respect 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

On  May  9.  1963.  the  26th  annual  Good 
Will  Dinner  of  this  committee  was  con- 
ducted in  Boston,  at  which  dinner  the 
toastmaster  was  Erwin  D.  Canham,  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  recipients  of  the  awards  were :  Rob- 
ert Sargent  Shriver.  Jr.;  Dr.  Jerome  V. 
Wiesner.  and  Prof.  Erwin  N.  Griswold. 

I  herewith  include  remarks  mswle  by 
Oscar  W.  Haussermann.  chairman  of  the 
committee;  remarks  made  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  toastmaster;  report  made 
by  Ben  G.  Shapiro,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee; remarks  made  by  Prof.  Erwin  N. 
Griswold.  dean,  Harvard  Law  School, 
member.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  together  with  copy  of  the  three 
citations  presented  to  the  recipients. 
Remarks  by  Oscas  W.  Haussermann,  Chair- 
man, Massachusetts  Committee,  Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  and  Jews 

Reverend  clergy.  Governor  Peabody,  Mayor 
Collins,  honored  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, this  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 
In  behalf  of  our  Massachusetts  Committee, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  I  welcome 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  this,  our  26th 
annual  good  will  dinner. 

My  assignment  tonight  Is  to  present  to  you 
our  toastmaster.  I  do  so  under  the  handicap 
of  wifely  admonitions  not  to  comment  on  my 
Indiana  Hoosier  background;  not  to  wallow 
in  "ers"  and  "ahs"  as  I  fumble  for  words; 
and  not  to  stray  from  my  allotted  task. 

Those  of  you  who  attended  Tech's  mid- 
century  convocation  may  recall  that  our  fel- 
low American.  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  be- 
fore he  was  naturalized,  hailed  Boston  as 
a  community  of  noble  institutions.  Tonight 
I  hall  two  of  these  institutions,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  Its  editor.  Erwin  D. 


Canham,  a  past  recipient  of  an  award  from 
this  committee  and  our  tbctstmaster  tonight. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Erwin  Is  a  native  of 
Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Bates  who  came 
down  to  Boston  and  into  the  great  world  to 
observe  and  comment  on  the  cosmic  scene. 
A  foreign  correspondent,  first  in  London  and 
then  In  Switzerland,  and  later  a  traveling 
Journalist,  his  thoughtful  reports  from 
abroad  made  even  Indiana  folk  more  worldly 
wise  and  less  provincial.  A  few  years  ago  he 
headed  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  To- 
day, In  addition  to  being  the  editor  of  the 
Monitor,  he's  a  moderating  moderator — a 
traffic  cop  who  gives  the  stop  and  go  signals 
to  a  distinguished  group  of  brilliant,  but 
oftcontentious,  gentlemen  who  man  the  TV 
panel  entitled  "Starring  the  Editors."  A 
former  Rhodes  scholar,  an  author,  the  re- 
cipient of  numerous  honorary  degrees,  a 
member  of  our  committee  and  a  good  com- 
panion, he's  graciously  agreed  to  preside  over 
the  proceedings  tonight. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Erwin  D.  Canham. 

Remarks  by  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor  or 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
I  am  most  happy  to  add  my  word  of  wel- 
come to  you  who  have  come  to  the  26th  an- 
nual dinner  organized  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Committee.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews. 

How  grateful  we  can  be  that  this  activity 
has  been  going  on  in  our  community  for  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  headline  news 
and  the  front  page  pictures  from  another 
great  city  in  the  United  States  gives  us  daily 
tragic  proof  that  Interracial  problems  must 
be  solved.  The  worst  thing  that  can  happen 
In  any  community  is  for  its  reasonable  and 
moderate  leaders,  its  Idealists,  its  men  and 
women  of  good  will,  to  be  driven  under- 
ground. To  a  considerable  degree  the  mod- 
erate leaders  of  many  areas  In  the  great 
southland — our  brother  States  and  cities 
only  a  few  hours  away  by  Jet  aircraft — have 
been  forced  to  take  cover.  The  extremists 
tend  to  seize  power  and  dominate.  In  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  a  relatively  moderate  group 
has  begun  to  reassert  Itself  but  Is  not  yet 
by  any  means  the  decisive  element  in  the 
community.  Meantime  grave  dangers  stalk 
the  streets,  hates  and  fears  intensify  within 
the  unfortunate  city,  the  American  good 
name  Is  tarnished  throughout  the  world, 
and  Federal  intervention  looms. 

Here  in  Boston,  this  committee  is  a  stand- 
ing Illustration  of  the  triumph  of  decency 
and  good  Judgment  of  that  commonsense 
which  is  the  best  possible  version  of  ideal- 
ism. We  are  zealots  and  extremists  In  the 
cause  of  brotherhood  and  understanding. 
We  are  moderates  In  our  broad  and  generous 
attitude  toward  those  of  different  faiths  and 
traditions.  We  have  learned  to  live  together. 
It  has  not  happened  by  accident.  It  has 
been  done  by  people  grouped  together  in 
organizations  such  as  this  one.  We  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  climate  in  this 
city — and  believe  me,  anybody  who  can  Im- 
prove the  Boston  climate  is  pretty  good. 
The  climate  we  have  established  U  one  of 
mutual  respect.  There  Is  no  better  basis 
for  a  sound  commimlty  than  that. 

This  committee's  work  during  the  past  year 
has  followed  its  traditionally  constructive 
pattern.  Its  very  continuity  Is  of  great  Im- 
portance. Those  Institutions  work  best  In  a 
community  which  have  most  nearly  come  to 
be  taken  for  granted — have  become  a  nor- 
mal way  of  life.  But  no  dynamic  institu- 
tion can  ever  really  be  taken  for  granted  in 
the  sense  of  not  working  for  Its  progress 
and  strengthening.  This  committee  takes  a 
great  deal  of  work,  which  rises  to  a  commu- 
nity ceremony  and  act  of  faith  In  this  an- 
nual dinner.  It  is  better  to  have  a  demon- 
stration of  understanding  and  respect  here 
In  this  familiar  dining  room  than  a  mass  of 
angry,  frustrated  people  In  the  streets  and 


squares,  facing  one  another  In  anger  and 
stark  fear,  or  even  in  desperate  martyrdom. 
In  short,  dear  fellow  citizens,  let  us  keep 
It  this  way.  Tonight's  meeting  is  a  formal 
act  of  rededlcatlon. 

A  Report  by  Ben  Q.  Shapiro,  Secretary 
I  am  very  proud  of  our  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  and 
the  great  contribution  It  has  made  In  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  human  brotherhood. 

During  the  past  26  years  many  outstanding 
citizens.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
have  been  gracious  and  kind  In  saying  that 
It  was  the  Massachusetts  committee  which 
motivated  them  to  give  of  their  time,  effort, 
and  means  to  help  destroy  bigotry,  hatred, 

and  the  lack  of  respect  lot  our  fellow  man 

not  only  through  our  committee  but  by  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  dedicated 
to  the  same  noble  purpose. 

Certainly  no  one  can  measure  the  good  we 
have  accomplished  over  the  years — but  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  conditions  In  1963 
are  very  much  better  than  they  were  in  1937. 

Our  committee  is  dedicated  to  a  conviction 
that  each  person  should  have  the  right  to 
grow,  to  achieve  and  to  participate  up  to  the 
limit  of  his  or  her  natural  abilities.  It  seeks 
to  remove  social  barriers  to  the  growth, 
achievement,  and  participation  of  people, 
particularly  barriers  which  differentiate  their 
rights  according  to  their  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Prom  time  to  time  many  have  asked — do 
the  people  who  atte'nd  these  dinners  need 
to  be  reminded  that  bigotry  and  hatred  and 
lack  of  respect  for  our  fellow  man  are  bad? 
There  are  many  answers,  but  I  shall  attempt 
to  give  you  only  a  few.  Our  records  Indicate 
that  during  these  26  years,  more  than  25.000 
men  and  women  of  all  faiths,  who  attend 
our  annual  dinners,  have  carried  the  message 
of  brotherhood  and  good  wlU  to  friends, 
neighbors,  and  others. 

Through  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  our 
fine  newspapers,  television  and  radio,  to 
whom  we  owe  a  tremendous  debt,  our  mes- 
sage has  reached  millions  of  our  citizens. 

We  cooperate  with  the  good  citizenship 
program  of  the  Boston  Park  Department. 

We  provide  funds  for  the  three  chapels 
program  at  Brandeis  University. 

We  make  It  possible  for  men  and  women 
from  varied  professions  and  academic  back- 
grounds to  acquire  valuable  training  and  ex- 
perience In  the  field  of  human  relations  at 
Boston  University. 

We  are  proud  of  the  aid  which  we  gave 
to  six  graduate  fellows  In  human  relations  at 
Boston  University. 

It  Is  worthy  of  mention  that  one  of  these 
feUows— Prof.  C.  Eric  Lincoln— U  presenUy 
working  with  others  to  establish  a  human 
relations  center  at  Atlanta  University  in 
Georgia. 

We  are  proud  of  our  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  the  Lincoln  Pilene  Center  for  Cit- 
izenship and  Public  Affairs  at  Tufts  Univer- 
sity—founded In  1946  by  Dr.  John  J.  Ma- 
honey  and  the  late  Dr.  Henry  W.  Holmes. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Franklin 
Patterson,  the  Lincoln  Fllene  Center  has 
served  as  the  clearinghouse  and  service  arm 
for  the  commissioners  of  education  of  the  9 
Northeastern  States  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Northeastern  States  youth  cit- 
izenship project,  which  reaches  the  more 
than  4,000  secondary  schools  of  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  has  an  enviable  record 
of  support  for  thU  valuable  work  extending 
back  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  a 
total  of  more  than  $40,000.  The  committee 
can  take  great  satisfaction  In  this  record  of 
support. 

For  12  years  now  we  have  been  holding  an 
annual  Junior  goodwill  dinner  for  boys  of  the 
Boston  public  and  parochial  schools. 
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TtilB  has  become  very  close  and  meaning- 
ful to  all  of  us  on  the  oofntnlttee. 

Picture.  If  you  will,  orer  the  yeara  a  total 
of  1.800  schoolboys  breaUng  bread  with 
great  affection  for  each  other. 

Many  of  these  young  men  will  be  the  lead- 
ers  of  tomorrow,  and  racial  and  religious 
prejudice  will  be  abhorrent  to  them.  I  am 
quite  BUire. 

W«  have  at  our  annual  dinner  representa- 
tive young  vamfi  and  women  from  colleges  In 
the  metropolitan  area.  We  have  had  as  our 
guests  over  the  years  some  1.300  students 
and  w«  know  tiiat  many  ol  them  are  now 
actively  participating  In  similar  activities  In 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

I  leave  It  to  you  to  Judge  for  yourselves 
whether  these  annual  dinners,  aad  some  of 
our  endeavors  which  I  have  Just  briefly  de- 
scribed, are  Justified. 

To  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  attend 
our  dinners,  and  to  the  wonderful  people 
who  help  us  with  their  financial  contribu- 
tions, we  are  indeed  grateful. 

Tet,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent. 
There  la  much  that  remains  to  be  done  for 
there  still  exists  In  our  social  fabric  and 
In  oor  Institutions,  too  many  obvious  ex- 
amples of  second-class  citizenship. 

We  need  to  renew  oiur  efforts  to  stamp  out 
bigotry  and  subtle  dlsaimlnatlfm  wherever 
we  find  It. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  more  than  Up- 
servlce.  We  need  men  and  women  who  will 
give  It  the  same  faith  and  the  same  loyalty 
that  we  give  a  religious  faith;  and  It  must 
be  a  faith  that  comes  out  of  love  rather  than 
fear — out  of  conviction  rather  than  super- 
stition—out  of  a  true  goodness. 

Remabks  Mads  bt  Eawnf  N.   Obiswolb 

One  who  receives  such  a  citation  as  this 
must  realize  that  It  comes  to  him  In  a  rep- 
resentative cap>aclty.  I  accept  this  honor, 
humbly  and  with  gratitude,  and  In  the  full 
understanding  that  my  part  In  the  work  for 
brotherhood  and  civil  liberties  has  been  a 
small'  one. 

Thanks  to  the  vision  and  efforts  of  Ben 
Shapiro,  and  thoee  who  have  worked  with 
him.  these  dinners  have  been  held  here  In 
Boston  over  a  period  of  more  than  25  years. 
The  committee  is  called  the  Massachusetts 
Conunlttee.  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews. 
The  problem  with  which  It  was  organized 
to  deal  was  thought  of  as  one  arising  es- 
sentially frooa  religious  differences.  As  I 
look  about  the  Commonwealth  In  which  we 
live,  I  like  to  think  that  we  have  made  great 
progress  with  such  problems,  and  that  there 
Is  now  a  large  meas\ire  of  understanding 
and  confidence  among  persons  of  different 
faiths  In  this  State.  If  you  would  look  for 
evidence.  I  would  point  to  the  last  three 
persons  elected  by  the  people  to  the  ofllce 
of  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth — 
George  Flngold.  Edward  J.  McCormack.  Jr.. 
and  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Of  course,  problems  arising  out  of  reli- 
gious differences  are  not  all  behind  us,  and 
we  will  have  to  keep  working  at  them. 
Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many  people,  the 
climate  of  such  work  here  Is,  I  think,  rather 
good.  But  there  are  other,  closely  related, 
areas  where  problems  are  developing  rather 
rapidly.  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Includ- 
ing Massachusetts.  I  would  like  In  broad 
strokes  to  summarize  these  problems,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  we  may  find  ways  to 
focus  the  resources  of  conununlty  Intelli- 
gence and  good  will  on  them  as  we  have 
here  in  matters  of  religious  difference. 

The  matter  to  which  I  refer  is  essentially 
economic,  with  Its  roots  in  racial  rather  than 
religious  caxises.  The  problem  exists  In 
Massachusetts,  and  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  us  here  are  Inclined  to 
overlook  It,  but  it  exists  Just  the  same,  and 
Is  growing  In  seriousness  and  importance. 
It  Is  perhaps  largely  a  problem  with  respect 
to   Negroes.     However.    It   also   arises,   here 


and  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  and.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  persons  of  Mexican,  Oriental,  or 
American  Tndian  descent. 

Though  there  Is  no  legal  segregation  In 
housing  In  Massachusetts,  there  Is  almost 
complete  practical  segregation:  and  this  leads 
to  schools  right  here  In  the  Boston  area 
which  are  virtually  as  segregated  as  any  of 
thoee  in  the  South.  There  is  no  legal  Job 
discrimination  in  Massachusetts,  but  there 
Is  much  practical  discrimination.  It  Is  hard 
for  a  Negro  to  get  a  Job  In  many  fields,  and 
he  Ls  likely  to  be  the  first  one  who  Is  laid 
off  In  times  of  recession.  This  has  Its  seri- 
ous implications  for  every  age  group.  It  is 
hard  to  p>er8uade  a  Negro  boy  to  stay  In 
school,  or  to  take  technical  training  for  many 
trades,  when  he  knows  there  Is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  him  In  skilled  emplo3rment.  and 
no  opportunity  for  him  tcx  permanent  em- 
ployment In  many  trades.  This  leads  to 
frustration,  disappointment,  and  disillusion- 
ment among  teenagers.  It  leads  to  school 
dropouts  and  Juvenile  delinquency.  We  are 
likely  to  blame  these  things  on  the  youth 
who  are  involved.  With  better  understand- 
ing, we  may  come  to  see  that  the  real  blame 
is  often  on  us.  on  society,  and  that  the  so- 
lution will  come  not  from  taking  vigorous 
measures  against  the  youth,  but  from  open- 
ing up  the  channels  for  education,  opportu- 
nity, and  development.  We  must  find  ways 
to  give  these  yotmg  citizens  of  our  country  a 
real  and  solid  basis  of  hope  and  motivation 
for  the  futxire. 

A  figure  which  Is  often  quoted  Is  that  4 
or  5  percent  of  our  labor  force  in  this  coun- 
try Is  unemployed.  This  is  bad  enough  In 
Itself.  A  country  which  Is  spending  120  bil- 
lion to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  should  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to  provide  employment  for 
its  able-bodied  workers.  It  Is  perhaps  not 
Irrelevant  to  point  out  that  the  Russians 
provide  employment  for  all  their  workers. 
We  should  be  able  to  do  as  well  as  they  do. 

But  the  4  or  5  jjercent  unemplo3mnent  fig- 
\ire  Is  in  some  respects  misleading  Behind 
It  lies  the  fact  that  of  the  unskilled  workers 
In  this  country,  nearly  20  percent  are  un- 
employed. In  most  parts  of  the  country,  a 
high  proportion  of  these  unskilled  workers 
are  Negroes.  What  would  you  or  I  think. 
In  this  country,  in  1963,  if  20  percent  of  the 
people  we  knew  were  unemployed? 

Many  of  these  firoblems  go  back  to  preju- 
dices not  wholly  xinrelated  to  those  which 
iiaed  to  exist  In  the  religious  field.  They  go 
back  to  our  fall\ire  to  live  up  to  the  Ideals 
on  which  this  country  was  founded,  and 
which  are  expressed  so  nobly  in  our  Consti- 
tution. In  some  areas,  as  In  some  pcirts  of 
the  South,  the  resistance  to  our  ideals  Is 
active.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  resistance  Is  often  only 
passive.  We  like  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back, 
and  say  what  a  good  Job  we  are  doing,  when 
In  fact  we  should  be  doing  a  very  much 
better  job  than  we  are.  As  it  has  In  the 
past.  Massachusetts  should  be  providing  great 
leadership  for  the  country.  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  move  more  clearly  In  that  di- 
rection. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  I  Joined  In  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  Congress  which 
was  focused  on  Mississippi.  Because  most 
people  have  seen  only  newspaper  accounts, 
and  not  the  report  Itself,  this  report  has 
been  widely  misunderstood.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  reconunended  that  all  Federal 
expenditures  in  Mississippi  should  be  ter- 
minated. This  would  have  been  a  bad  rec- 
ommendation, and  we  did  not  make  it.  One 
of  our  three  recommendations  was.  In  fact, 
that  the  question  of  Federal  expenditures  In 
Mississippi  should  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  explore  his  power  to  withhold 
payments.  We  gave  a  specific  example.  Ear- 
lier this  year,  in  1963,  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment through  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
granted  $2,180,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
Jet  airport  building  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  the 
plans  for  which  provide  for  separate  eating 
and  restroom  facilities.  We  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  President  that  when  this  build- 
ing is  finished,  it  will  not  be  operated  on  a 
segregated  basis.  But  why  should  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  pay  for  separate  facilities  If 
they  are  not  to  be  used?  What  kind  of  Im- 
pression does  this  action  make  in  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  country?  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  convinced  that  careful 
investigation  of  other  Federal  expenditures 
In  Mississippi  will  produce  other  Instances 
like  this,  and  that  there  will  be  cases  In  which 
Government  action  Involving  expenditures 
should  clearly  be  modified. 

In  that  same  report,  we  also  urged  that 
the  Federal  Government  exercise  greater 
leadership  in  this  area.  But  this  recom- 
mendaUon  got  no  publicity  in  the  papers, 
and  has  not  been  generally  understood,  i 
api>laud  the  action  of  the  Attorney  General 
In  his  recent  visits  to  the  Governors  of 
several  States  In  the  South.  This  was  a 
fine  and  courageous  action,  and  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  leadership  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  seeking.  We  do  not 
minimize  the  dlfllcultles  of  the  problems. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  they  require  con- 
structive and  affirmative  action,  and  that 
they  will  not  solve  themselves. 

This  is  inevitably  a  problem  which  is  on 
America's  conscience.  The  easiest  thing  to 
do  with  such  a  problem  Is  to  push  it  sharply 
aside,  or  sweep  It  under  the  rug.  A  mors 
thoughtful  reaction,  rather  than  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Commission,  would  be  to  ask 
why  It  was  that  the  Oonunlsslon's  recom- 
mendations were  made.  What  Is  the  prob- 
lem with  which  the  country  Is  con.^ronted. 
In  all  States,  not  merely  In  Mississippi,  and 
what  should  be  done  about  It? 

And  so  I  close.  In  grateful  recognition  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  here,  but  In 
the  hope  that  we  will  also  recognize  that 
there  are  great  problems  still  before  us,  and 
that  these  problems  exist,  and  demand  our 
best  efforts  for  solution,  right  here  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  Its  26th  annual 
dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testi- 
monial to  Robert  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr..  a 
graduate  of  Tale  College  and  the  Yale  Law 
School:  a  Jtmlor  In  a  New  York  law  firm; 
a  Navy  man  starting  as  an  apprentice  sea- 
man, promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign  and 
for  4  years  on  continuous  duty  In  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  aboard  battleships  and 
submarines;  recipient  of  the  Navy  Unit 
Citation,  the  Submarine  Medal  and  various 
campaign  medals  with  battle  stars;  one  time 
assistant  editor  of  Newsweek;  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Merchandise  Mart  of 
Chicago:  and  the  executive  director  of  the 
Joseph   P.    Kennedy,   Jr.  Foundation. 

Appointed  In  1961,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Peace  Corps,  he  has  performed  the  sensi- 
tive duties  of  his  high  office  In  a  manner 
that  has  warmed  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
Prom  the  highways  and  byways  of  our  land 
he  has  drawn  young  men  and  women  with 
a  dedicated  sense  of  service  and  sent  them 
to  far  places  to  help  i>eoples  struggling  to- 
ward a  better  day.  Under  his  Inspiring 
leadership,  his  Peace  Corps  workers  have, 
through  practice  and  example,  brought  home 
to  natives  of  foreign  lands  and  to  the  world 
at  large  a  better  understanding  of  America's 
concern   for   the    welfare   of   man. 

Proud  of  him  and  his  Peace  Corps,  the 
Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews,  presents  to  him  this 
testimonial    and    award. 

I>ated  at  Boston.  Mass..  this  9th  day  of 
May.  1963. 
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The  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  Its  26th  annual 
dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testi- 
monial to  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  distinguished 
leader  In  our  modern  world  of  science;  now 
serving  as  President  Kennedy's  Special  As- 
sistant for  Science  and  Technology  and  as 
Director  of  the  recently  created  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology:  born  in  Michigan 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan: former  chief  engineer  of  the  Library 
of  Congress;  a  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
neering at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  one  time  director  of  Its  re- 
search laboratory  of  electronics;  recipient 
of  a  medal  of  honor  from  the  Electronic 
Industries  Association;  and  member  of  nu- 
merous learned  societies  including  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
National    Academy    of    Sciences. 

Dr.  Wiesner  has  Impressed  the  American 
public  by  his  conviction  that  the  march 
of  science  can  be  pro  bono  publico  and 
that  America's  vast  and  varied  activities 
In  the  scientific  field  not  only  make  for 
strength  in  time  of  war  but  also  assure  a 
fuller  and  richer  life  in  time  of  peace. 

Grateful  for  his  farsighted  contribution  to 
the  proper  channeling  of  scientific  research 
In  our  challenged  land,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee.  Catholics.  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  presents  to  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  this 
testimonial  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston.  Mass  .  this  9th  day  of 
May.  1963. 


The  Massachusetts  Committee.  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  at  Its  26th  annual 
dinner,  presents  this  citation  and  testi- 
monial to  Erwin  N.  Griswold.  born  In  Ohio; 
a  graduate  of  Oberlln  College  and  the  Har- 
Tard  Law  School;  In  his  early  years  a  lawyer 
In  Cleveland;  one  time  attorney  in  the  office 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and  consulting 
expert  In  the  U.S.  TYeasury  Department; 
able  author  of  books  and  treatises  on  taxa- 
tion, conflict  of  laws  and  the  fifth  amend- 
ment; called  to  the  Harvard  Law  Faculty 
In  1934  and  In  1950  appointed  Langdell  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School;  former  president  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools:  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
other  learned  societies;  holder  of  numerous 
honorary  degrees  from  educational  Institu- 
tions in  this  country.  Canada  and  Australia; 
profound  and  forceful  exponent  of  the  Im- 
portance In  a  democratic  society  of  respect 
for  the  civil  rights  of  Individuals  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed;  and  valued  member 
of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Conunission — Dean 
Griswold  by  his  executive  ability,  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  helpful  civic  service  has  won 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  lawyers  and 
laymen  alike,  here  and  abroad 

In  recognition  of  his  constructive  contri- 
bution to  a  better  understanding  of  the  role 
of  law  in  a  free  society,  we.  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Committee.  Cath- 
olics. Protestants,  and  Jews,  present  to  him 
this  testimonial  and  award. 

Dated  at  Boston.  Mass  .  this  9th  day  of 
May.   1963. 


Canyonlands  NatioDal  Park 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  BURTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  Utah  is 
endowed  with  some  of  the  most  spectac- 


ular and  exciting  natural  scenic  attrac- 
tions in  the  world.  The  area  located  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  the  State  is  one 
of  the  most  colorful  in  the  world.  It  has 
long  been  the  desire  of  those  acquainted 
with  this  scenic  wonderland  to  conserve 
and  preserve  the  scenery,  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations. 

Consistent  with  this  desire,  a  Canyon- 
lands  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  in 
the  87th  Congress.  Testimony  was 
heard  and  recorded  and  the  committee 
report  was  made  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  measure  be  passed.  E^^en 
the  minority  view  of  the  report  stated, 
"There  can  be  no  question  but  that  much 
of  this  area  is  of  a  true  national  park 
stature,  possessing  outstanding  scenic 
grandeur  unsurpassed  anywhere  else  in 
the  Nation."  Exception  was  taken  to 
the  bill,  however,  because  of  threats  to 
private  interests  and  unresolved  ques- 
tions of  multiple  use. 

Since  that  time,  the  members  of  the 
Utah  delegation,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah  and  other  persons  and  or- 
ganizations involved  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  resolve  these  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  these 
problems  have  now  been  quite  largely 
resolved  and  we  are  ready  to  create  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  The  bill  I 
introduced  yesterday  is.  I  think,  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  now  move  forward  with  the 
creation  of  the  park. 


Dr.  C.  Willard  Camalier 


EXTEN.3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  C.  Wil- 
lard Camalier.  D.D.S..  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  director  of  its  Washington  office, 
has  announced  that  he  will  retire  on 
June  30. 

Both  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  physician. 
I  have  long  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Dr.  Camalier  and  the  deepest  admira- 
tion for  his  valuable  contributions  to 
this  Nation's  health.  Since  World  War 
I,  Dr.  Camalier  has  been  representing  his 
profession  to  Congress  and  to  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
No  profession,  business,  or  Government 
could  ask  for  a  finer  or  more  devoted 
representative.  His  achievements  are 
many  and  have  rightly  brought  him  a 
long  list  of  honors. 

I  am  happy  to  say  tliat  Dr.  Camalier 
is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  as  he  is  of  many 
other  Members  of  Congress.  I  first  met 
him  during  the  days  of  World  Wsir  11 
when  he  served  on  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Board  for  Physicians  and 
I>entist6,  and  I  served  as  personnel  offi- 
cer for  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 
Our  friendship  has  been  a  rewarding  one 
and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  of  his  many 
friends  in  wishing  Dr.  Camalier  well  and 


congratulating  him  on  his  iMig  and 
notable  career  of  service  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  coimtry.  and  his  personable  and 
fine  family. 


An  Enemy — Emphyyema 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tuberculosis  Association  of 
Alabama,  in  cooperation  with  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Alabama,  has  recently  de- 
veloped a  mobile  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  emphysema.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  display  this 
unique  machine  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Emphysema  is  an  enemy  that  the  aver- 
age layman  is  not  aware  of,  nor  do  they 
understand  the  cause  of  its  symptoms. 

Nate  Haseltine  recently  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Wsishlngton  (D.C.)  Post  on  June  9. 
1963,  that  I  believe  very  adequately  de- 
scribes this  illness  and  I  would  like  to 
have  this  article  inserted  in  th«  Re  ord 
at  this  point: 

Potent,    Undramatic     Disease    Kills    More 
Than  Tuberculosis 
(By  Nate  Haseltine) 

Tlie  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it,  emphysema. 
British  doctors  prefer  to  call  It  chronic 
bronchitis.  American  doctors  call  the  lung- 
disabling  disease  emphysema  but  admit  that 
perhaps  in  as  many  as  9  of  10  cases  cas^s 
It  Is  preceded  by  what  they  call  chronic 
bronchitis. 

Call  it  what  you  will,  out  of  14  people 
eligible  for  social  security  benefits  because 
of  total  dlsablhty,  1  is  eligible  because  of 
the  diagnosis  of  emphysema.  Its  total  death 
rate  exceeds  that  of  tuberculosis. 

Its  Incidence  is  much  higher  In  areas  that 
have  a  high  degree  of  air  pollution.  It  oc- 
curs chiefly  in  men  over  the  age  of  35  and 
who,  generally,  are  heavy  cigarette  smokers. 

Emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  ob- 
structive airway  disease,  whatever  it  is  called, 
is  not  a  communicable  disease  like  tubercu- 
losis. Nor  Is  It  a  dramatic  one  like  lung 
cancer.  These  are  the  reasons  you  don't 
read  much   about  it. 

The  condition  begins  insidiously.  In  what 
the  American  doctors  call  chronic  bron- 
chitis, the  Individual  often  doesn't  realize 
how  long  he  has  been  coughing.  Coughs 
have  become  a  part  of  living,  and  d>xtors 
themselves  are  hard  put  to  say  the  coughing 
is  normal  or  something  to  watch.  Even 
doctors  cough. 

One  definition  of  a  chronic  cough  is  that 
of  the  patient  who  coughs  more  than  Ms 
doctor  does.  This  leaves  a  lot  of  diagnostic 
room. 

The  cough  of  the  victim  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  or  emphysema,  is  not  the  dry. 
hacking  cough.  It  is  the  so-called  produc- 
tive cough,  persistent  coughing  accc«npanied 
by  an  overproduction  of  sputimi.  throat- 
clearing  (actually  lung-clearing),  and  the 
necessity  to  swallow  or  spit  out  the  secre- 
tions. 

That  is  chronic  bronchitis,  as  both  the 
American  and  British  physicians  agree.  At 
some  point,  however,  the  victim  begins  to 
show  shortness  of  breath.    The  British  con- 
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tlniM  to  call  thUi  bronchitis:  the  Americans 
call  it  empbysema. 

But  ahortnaaa  o<  br«ath  la  also  a  compli- 
cated buslneaa.  It  U  aaaodated  with  extra 
girth,  and  of  aging.  These  two  factors  alone 
delay  dlagnoals  ol  the  more  grave  form  of 
obstructive  airways   (lung)   disease. 

Usually,  by  the  time  the  American  doctors 
g^t  around  to  dlagnoalstag  ttae  condition  as 
emphysema  there  Is  little  they  ocm  do  for  It 
except  to  treat  It*  symptoms.  By  then,  ob- 
structions of  airways  by  excess  secretions 
may  be  so  severe  that  vlctiBis  may  die  In  the 
midst  ot  an  acute  episode. 

This  Is  a  relatively  rare  oeeaalon.  Much 
more  coounoniy  the  condition  hangs  on  and 
gradually  increases  In  severity  until  there  la 
no  longer  doubt  that  emphysema  has  set  In. 

X-rays,  so  valuable  In  lung  cancer  and 
tuberculosis,  are  of  limited  value  In  diag- 
nosing emphysema  or  Its  precursor,  bron- 
chitis. Telltale  shadowlngs  on  X-ray  films 
may  suggest  the  diagnosis,  but  usually  the 
physician  Is  most  guided  by  the  patient's 
symptoms  and  appearance. 

In  acute  distresses,  the  victim  of  emphy- 
sema is  literally  gasping  for  breath.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  strangling  In  his  throes.  Rls  face 
is  drawn  by  his  efforts,  and  If  you  look  closely 
enough  you  will  obeerve  It  has  taken  on  a 
bltdah  tinge. 

He  won't  say  more  than  a  few  words,  be- 
cause his  shortness  of  breath  won't  permit 
It.  He  Is  trying  desperately  to  breathe  In, 
which  is  what  the  Greek  word  emphysema 
means. 

Further  signs  for  the  physician's  trained 
eyes  show  that  the  chest  has  assumed  a 
barrel-like  shape,  a  charaoCerlstlc  develop- 
ment to  the  end  product  of  emphysema. 
And,  most  likely,  his  legs  win  be  swollen. 

Finally,  the  close  observer  will  see  a  pro- 
minence of  muscular  structure  in  the  neck, 
which  nomuU  Individuals  do  not  sbow.  This 
means  that  the  neck  mtMoles  have  been 
overworked  In  taking  over  the  Job  of  helping 
to  move  the  chest. 

At  this  point,  doctors  can  do  a  lot  to  re- 
lieve the  symptoms  of  bronohAal  obstruction. 
They  can  administer  oxygen  to  compensate 
for  the  defects  in  gas  exchange  within  the 
lungs.  They  can  artlflctelly  ventilate  the 
patient,  to  rid  his  lungs  of  eaoess  accumula- 
tions of  carbon  dioxide.  And.  should  the 
patient  be  In  a  condition  of  heart  failure, 
the  doctors  have  a  variety  of  means  to  over- 
come this. 

But  the  basic  defect  ot  emphysema  has 
by  now  become  established,  and  so  far  as 
Is  now  known  Is  Irreversible.  From  then  on, 
the  doctors  can  take  care  only  of  the  acute 
episodes.  Ultimately,  In  a  matter  of  not 
many  years,  death  ensues  froai  the  basic 
defect. 

This  basic  defect  Is  a  loss  of  fine  struc- 
tures which  normally  exist  between  the  ma- 
jor airways  of  the  lungs.  The  tissues,  un- 
der the  inroads  of  chronic  bronchitis.  J\ist 
disappear:  the  airways  enlarge,  and  the  lungs 
become  more  like  balloons  than  the  finely 
structured  bellows  that  nature  originally  en- 
dowed. 

Besides  treating  symptoms,  about  all  the 
doctors  can  do  to  prevent  or  stave  oil  emphy- 
Mma  Is  to  convince  their  patients  to  stop 
smoking,  or.  where  air  pollution  appears  to 
be  a  factor,  persuade  them  to  move  else- 
where. 

All  the  above  information  was  obtained 
froni  experts  gathered  at  a  seminar  for 
science  writers  at  Princeton  Inn,  Princeton, 
N.J..  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Thoracic  Society. 
The  NTA  and  lU  local  chapters  have  recently 
extended  their  efforts  to  encompass  other 
major  respiratory  ailments  as  well  as  tuber- 
culosis. 


Nefro    Initiates    Home   Policy   Test 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
present  civil  rights  crisis  reaches  new 
levels  of  intensity,  discrimination  in 
housing  continues  to  be  one  of  the  prime 
problems  in  this  area  as  well  as  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  residents  of  one  of  the  largest 
suburban  developments  here  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  area  have  moved 
to  supply  the  leadership  necessary  to 
bring  about  prompt  and  peaceful  in- 
tegration. 

In  the  Sunday,  June  9,  1963.  issues  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  news  articles  point  out  that  a 
group  of  local  residents  representing  the 
city  council  and  various  civic  organiza- 
tions have  joined  with  Dr.  Norris  Mann, 
a  young  Negro  pharmacologist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pood  and  E>rug  Administra- 
tion, in  requesting  that  he  be  allowed 
to  purchase  a  home  in  Belair,  the  large 
Levitt  L  Sons  development  near  Annap- 
olis. 

While  Dr.  Mann's  application  was 
refused,  perhaps  the  real  point  here  is 
that  the  residents  of  Belair  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  accept  in- 
tegration, a  concern  for  the  rights  of 
minority  groups,  and  the  initiative  to 
help  bring  it  about. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Levitt  or- 
ganization will,  in  the  near  future.  Join 
its  ctistomers  in  exhibiting  these  traits. 
As  the  Nation's  largest  builder,  Levitt  li 
Sons  has  a  great  responsibility  in  this 
respect.  It  is  likewise  to  be  noted  that, 
as  the  largest  single  development  in  the 
Metrop>olitan  Washington  area.  Belair 
could  prove  to  be  a  most  helpful  factor 
in  alleviating  the  housing  pressures  pres- 
ently being  experienced  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  set  an  example  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  two  news  articles 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
[Frccn  the  New  York  Times.  June  0.  1063] 

NXCao    INITIATTS    HOMK    PoLICT    TiST LXVITT 

Bais  Capitai.  DocroB — Kennkdt  Oaon  at 

lasmc 

(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Washdjctow.  June  8. — A  Negro  physician 
tried  unsucoeesfully  today  to  buy  a  house  In 
a  large  suburban  development  here  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's attitude  toward  housing  discrimina- 
tion had  toughened  In  recent  months. 

Dr.  Norris  O.  Mann,  an  employee  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  was  turned 
away  from  William  J  Levitt's  Belair  develop- 
ment at  Bowie.  Md..  by  a  salesman  who  said 
that  the  sole  reason  was  Dr.  Mann's  race. 

Dr.  Mann's  application  to  buy  a  915,000 
house  was  In  no  way  legally  different  from 
an  earlier  application  to  buy  In  Belair  by  a 
Negro  Oovemment  economist,  Karl  Gregory. 

In  the  earlier  case,  the  Federal  Hoostng 
Administration,  after  attempting  to  penuMts 


Mr.  Levitt  to  open  his  project  to  Negroes. 
Informed  Mr.  Gregory  that  It  was  i>owerless 
to  take  any  legal  action  against  the  builder. 
That  was  In  March. 

Dr.  Mann,  and  a  group  of  white  Belair 
homeowners  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
Levitt  sales  ofBce  today,  expressed  the  hope, 
however,  that  the  administration  might  now 
Invoke  certain  sanctions  against  Mr.  Levitt 
that  it  had  declined  to  use  earlier. 

They  cited  the  outbreaks  In  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere  and  the  Intensification  of 
Negro  demands  for  equality  throughout  the 
country. 

Under  the  antidiscrimination  order  Issued 
by  Mr.  Kennedy  In  November,  the  Govern- 
ment can  deny  financing  assistance  to  build- 
ers who  will  not  open  their  housing  projects 
to  all  applicants,  regardless  of  race. 

Mr  Levitt  Is  using  Oovemment  financing 
at  Belair.  but  he  obtained  the  financing 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  antidiscrim- 
ination order. 

As  a  result,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration has  said  that  there  was  nothing  It 
can  do  to  help  Negroes  gain  entrance  at 
Belair. 

Mr  Gregory  arf^ied  that  other  steps  were 
available,  Including  denial  of  financing  to 
Mr.  Levitt  on  projects  elsewhere. 

The  language  of  the  antidiscrimination 
order  does  not  make  entirely  clear  whether 
It  can  be  applied  only  on  a  project-by-proj- 
ect  basis  or  whether  a  builder  can  be  penal- 
ised for  discrimination  In  one  project  by 
denial  of  financial  assistance  for  others. 
Some  of  Mr.  Levitt's  projects  elsewhere  are 
now  open  to  Negro  occupancy  under  Stats 
antidiscrimination  laws. 

Dr.  Mann's  application  at  Belair  was  sup- 
ported by  a  group  of  Belair  homeowners.  In- 
cluding a  Protestant  Episcopal  clen^rman. 
two  members  of  the  city  council  and  the  In- 
coming president  of  the  Belair  Citizens  As- 
sociation. They  said  that  the  presence  ot 
Negroes  In  the  development  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  community. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  0.   1063) 
Bklaik  Rejvctb   Salb  to  Nkqbo 

A  Negro  pharmacologist  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ssJd  he  was  turned 
down  yesterday  when  he  tried  to  buy  a  house 
at  the  Levitt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Belair  project  In 
Bowie,  Md. 

Eleven  Belair  property  owners  accom- 
panied Dr.  Norris  Mann,  of  833  Tewkesburg 
Place  NW..  when  the  project's  sales  manager 
refused  to  accept  his  application  and  $100 
deposit  for  a  house. 

Dr.  Mann  said  he  asked  the  manager. 
Robert  S.  Langford.  why  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  deposit. 

"His  answer  was  that  due  to  the  local  cus- 
toms and  traditions  that  Levitt  it  Sons 
would  not  like  to  be  the  first  nor  the  last 
to  desegregate,"  Dr.  Mann  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Levitt  firm  later  Is- 
sued a  policy  statement  saying;  "We  cer- 
tainly dont  expect  to  be  last  In  complying 
when  such  a  general  solution  (to  discrimi- 
nation) becomes  available.  But  neither  can 
we  be  the  first  now  to  set  a  new  pattern  In 
the  area." 

rxAKS  rcoNOMic  stncioB 

Levitt's  policy  to  "obey  the  law  and  follow 
local  custom.  To  do  anything  else  would 
be.  for  us.  economic  suicide."  the  firm  said. 

Dr.  Mann  said  this  Is  the  second  time  he 
has  been  refused  a  Belair  home  because  of 
his  race.  He  tried  a  year  ago  and  was  told 
that  the  segregation  policy  might  change  In 
the  near  future,  he  said. 

Last  March,  the  Federal  Hotislng  Admin- 
istration received  a  complaint  from  Karl  D. 
Gregory,  a  Negro  economist  with  the  Budget 
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Bureau,  that  the  Levitt  firm  refused  to  sell 
to  him. 

The  FHA  said  then  that  it  could  do  noth- 
ing In  the  matter  because  Levitt  had  secured 
Federal  financing  before  a  Presidential  anU- 
dlscrlmlnat<Mry  housing  order  was  Issued. 

PLANB  TO  FTLX  COICPLAINT 

Among  others  who  accompanied  Dr.  Mann 
yesterday  were: 

The  Reverend  Relnhart  B.  Gutmann,  stair 
member  of  the  Christian  Social  Relations 
Department  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  Robert  L.  Nelson,  special 
assistant  to  the  staff  director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  amd  Ronald  Natalie, 
stair  attorney  to  the  commission.  All  were 
acting  as  private  citizens  who  are  Belair 
property  owners,  they  said. 

Dr.  Mann  said  later  he  wanted  to  move  to 
Belair  because  the  houses  were  good  buys 
and  It  would  be  closer  to  his  wife's  Job  at 
the  Glenn  Dale  Sanltorlum. 

He  plans  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  FHA 
and  the  Presidential  Committee  on  Fair 
Housing. 


Wby  Not  Ltt  Bine  Crest  Handle  Agtd 
C«rc7 


Tke  Freedom  Academy  Bill 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or   OEOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

■  Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  patriotism  and  devotion  to  country. 
Throughout  its  history,  it  has  recognized 
that  communism  must  be  fought  on 
many  fronts  with  many  weapons.  East 
Atlanta  Post  No.  159  has  recently 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  a  significant 
resolution  concerning  the  proposed 
"Freedom  Academy."  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Amexican  Legion  Post  No.  159  Resolution 
Whereas  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  (S.  414; 
HJl.  1617.  etc.)  was  passed  by  the  VS.  Senate 
In  year  1860.  though  failed  to  pass  the  House; 
and 

Whereas  this  Freedom  Academy  bill  Is 
designed  to  combat  the  Soviet  research  and 
training  program  on  nonmllltary  confilct  In 
political  warfare;  and 

Whereas  this  being  a  different  kind  of  con- 
filct on  nonmllltary  struggle  being  promoted 
and  S|x>nsored  by  the  Communist  In  every 
school  and/or  organization  In  all  countries 
in  and  outside  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  In  Senate  re- 
vised bill  S.  414  proposes  to  set  up  a  school, 
the  Freedom  Academy,  which  would  act  on 
the  same  basis  as  West  Point  or  Annapolis 
in  training  combat  forces,  yet  to  be  known 
as  nonmllltary;  therefore  be  It 

Rfsolved,  That  members  of  Bast  Atlanta 
Post  159,  of  the  American  Legion,  ask  the 
Georgia  Department  Executive  Committee 
to  memorialize  the  National  ExecuUve  Com- 
mittee to  petition  the  U.S.  Congress  to  adopt 
the  S.  414  bill  and  the  H.R.  1617  bill,  as 
sponsored  by  the  Orlando  Committee,  of 
Orlando.  Fla.;  further 

Resolved,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  fur- 
nished our  RepresentaUves  in  Washington, 
DC  ,  and  a  copy  also  be  sent  to  the  Atlanta 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  In  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Unanimously  adopted  this  23d  day  of  April 
1963.  ^ 

AJKBtiCAN  Lkuon  Post  No.  159. 
CHxaitt   Baduxski.   Commander. 
WAtTBi  B.  Jones,  Adfutant. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NEW    JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  have  been  occupied  of 
late  with  other  issues  of  paramoimt  con- 
cern, the  national  debate  over  methods 
to  provide  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 
continues.    I  happen  to  believe  that  the 
best    method    is    a    program    financed 
through  and  operated  under  social  se- 
curity.   Those   interested   in  the   issue 
have  advanced  alternate  methods.    One 
such  method  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  physician  who  resides  and 
practices  in  Princeton.  N.j.   The  method 
he  suggests  is  set  forth  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  Medical  Economics.    It  is  outlined  in 
an  article  entitled  "Why  Not  Let  Blue 
Cross  Handle  Aged  Care?'    With  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  place  before 
you  this  article  and  my  reply  thereto 
which  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter.    The 
article  and  my  letter  are  as  follows : 
Wht    Not    Let    Blue    Cross    Handle    Aced 
Caxe?— That's  What  Blue  Cross  and  the 
A.H.A.  Propose  as  an  Alternative  to  the 
Administration's    Health     Care    Plan — 
Here's     Wht     Thet     Sat     the     Govern- 
ment   Must    Pat    for    Hospn-AL    Insur- 
ance     for      the      AGO),      BUT      BlUE      CROSS 

Should  Run  the  Pxocram 

PracUally  all  the  aged  need  help  in  pay- 
ing for  hospiUl  Insurance  policies.  It's  got 
to  be  Government  help,  and  "the  tax  source 
of  the  funds  Is  of  secondary  Importance  to 
us."  The  Important  thing  Is  for  the  In- 
surance to  be  purchased  and  administered 
through  the  voluntary  nonprofit  prepayment 
system. 

That's  the  gist  of  two  public  statements 
made  last  year  by  Blue  Cross  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association.  They  did  not  at- 
tract much  attention  then;  President  Ken- 
nedy's aged-care  plan  took  the  play  away 
from  them.  But  after  the  Kennedy  plan 
was  comprised  and  defeated  In  the  Sen- 
ate, some  Congressmen  took  a  second  k»k 
at  the  Blue-Cross  A.H.A.  proposal.  Its  com- 
bination of  Government  money  and  private 
initiative  may  turn  out  to  be  a  popular  po- 
llUcal  mix  In  196S. 

Can  you  pocket  the  Government's  money 
without  winding  up  In  the  Government's 
pocket?  A  good  many  doctOTs  have  won- 
dered If  that's  where  the  Blue  Croas-A.H-A. 
proposal  might  lead.  So  Medical  Economics 
Associate  Editor  Carlton  Smith  reoenUy  put 
some  pointed  questions  to  Walter  J.  McNer- 
ney.  president  of  the  Blue  Cross  Associa- 
tion. Here  are  the  highlights  that  emerged 
from  their  discussion: 

"Question.  Mr.  McNerney.  doesn't  your 
proposal  call  for  a  kind  of  Government  sub- 
sidy of  Blue  Cross? 

"Answer.  No.  What  we've  proposed  Is  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  of  the  65-and-over  age 
group  to  help  them  buy  the  hospital  care 
protection  they  need  but  can't  afford. 

"Question.  Do  you  mean  that  asslsUnce 
would  be  given  directly  to  the  aged  to  help 
them  pay  tor  Blue  Cross  coverage? 

"Answer.  We  haven't  specified  Blue  Cross. 
Our  proposal  was  that  the  admlnlstraUve 
machinery  of  the  entire  voluntary  prepay- 
ment system  be  used.  There's  ah^ady  a 
shortage  of  skills  on  the  administrative  side 
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of  health  care.  So  to  create  a  parallel  or- 
ganization as  a  Government  agency  would 
only  heighten  the  shOTtage  and  make  for 
unnecessary  duplication. 

"We  propose  to  make  use  of  the  experl-' 
ence  that  the  voluntary  system  has  acquired 
In  enrolling  millions  of  subscribers.  Blue 
Cross,  for  example,  has  developed  a  high 
degree  of  sophistication  In  working  with  doc- 
tors, hospitals,  and  subscribers.  As  a  result 
quality  of  care  Isn't  subordinated  to  purely 
quantitative  considerations.  For  quality 
hospital  care,  the  U.S.  public  needs  that  kind 
of  experience — and  It  can't  be  acquired  over- 
night. 

"Question.  Why,  then,  have  Blue  Cross 
and  the  hospitals  proposed  using  Govern- 
ment money  to  subsidize  the  over-«5  group? 

"Answer.  Because  Blue  Cross  can't  provide 
the  money,  particularly  for  people  reaching 
retirement  age  who  never  had  Blue  Cross 
during  their  working  years.  They  never 
participated  In  creating  the  plan's  reserves 
Blue  Cross  cant  undertake  to  subsidize  a 
special  group  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  be  competitive. 

"Question.  What  about  the  hospitals? 
Couldnt  they  give  aged  patients  a  discount? 

"Answer.  That  might  have  been  possible 
back  in  the  days  when  a  hosi^tal  was  a 
house  of  mercy*  with  mostly  Tolunteer 
labor.  Today's  hospital  doesnt  have  the 
financial  cushion  to  absorb  such  a  loss.  So 
if  you  eliminate  the  prepayment  system  and 
the  hospitals  as  a  subsidy  source,  the  only 
practicable  alternative  Is  Government 
money. 

"Question.  How  much  money?  A  good 
■many  doctors  aren't  convinced  that  the 
over-66  are  In  quite  the  dire  straits  that 
are  publicized.  How  much  assistance  do  you 
think  Is  actually  needed? 

"Answer.  Blue  Cross  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  that  question.  On  the  average,  the 
aged's  hospital  expenses  are  roughly  double 
those  of  people  under  65.  Their  Incomes, 
on  average,  are  of  course  considerably  lees 
than  those  pt  the  yotmger  group.  And  our 
study  tells  us  that  there  will  always  be  an 
aged  group  in  need  at  some  help. 

"Granted,  not  aU  the  aged  need  help. 
Some  ot  today's  aged  are  fairly  high  on  the 
scale  in  terms  of  assets  and  Income.  Yet 
what  makes  the  aged  unique  as  a  group  Is 
the  dlsprof>ortlonate  number  with  low  in- 
comes and  high  health  care  expenses.  And 
because  of  their  fixed  incomes,  they're  usual- 
ly not  protected  against  inflation. 

"Question.  If  the  need  few  aaelsUnce 
varies  within  the  aged  group,  how  will  you 
determine  who  gets  how  much  help? 

"Answer.  Blue  Cross  and  the  hospitals 
have  suggested  a  scaled -Income  system- 
more  help  to  those  with  low  incomes,  less 
,  help  to  those  with  higher  Incomes.  An 
aged  person  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  might 
be  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  his  hospital  Insurance.  Some- 
one at  the  top  of  the  scale  might  get  a  25 
percent  assist.  And  there  would  be  grada- 
tions In  between. 

"Question.  Would  every  aged  pers<Mi  get 
some  help,  whether  he  needed  It  or  not? 

"Answer.  Yes.  On  the  scaled-Income  sys- 
tem, everybody  would  receive  some  help.  We 
feel  that  the  relatively  few  aged  with  sub- 
stantial resources  have  been  overplayed  as  a 
reason  for  not  simplifying  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem. 

"Question.  How  would  you  determine 
where  an  aged  person  belonged  on  the  sub- 
sidy scale? 

"Answer.  Probably  by  a  special  report  he'd 
make  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  to 
some  other  Government  agency. 

"Question.  Then  each  person  receiving 
assistance  would  get  his  money  dlreoUy  from 
the  Government — as  a  monthly  check,  for 
example? 

"Answer.  The  amount  could  be  added  to  a 
Government  retlreoient  check,  or  it  eould  be 
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a  aeparftto  check.  Each  recipient  would  have 
to  supply  evidence  that  he  waa  Inaxired  for 
hospital  care — poaalbly  through  certlflcatton 
by  the  carrier. 

"Question.  Let'i  take  a  bank  president 
who  retires  with  a  net  worth  ot  $1  mUllan- 
plua  and  an  Inocane  of  around  tTS.OOO  a 
year.     Would  he  be  ell^ble  for  aaelstance? 

"Answer.  It's  conceivable  that  he'd  get  a 
minimal  subsidy  U  he  carried  health  Insur- 
ance. Whether  he'd  need  It  or  not  Isn't 
really  the  Issue,  as  far  as  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned. There  are  strong  forces  In  the 
country — Including  people  In  Industry 
management  Itself — who  feel  that  after  all 
the  taxes  they've  peAd.  to  the  Oovemment, 
they  and  their  employees  and  dependents 
should  get  something  In  return.  If  such 
power  groups  developed  enough  weight.  Con- 
gress would  have  to  see  that  everybody  got 
somsthlng.  That's  a  matter  of  cold  political 
reasoning. 

"Qusstlon.  Mr.  McNemey.  wouldn't  your 
proposed  system  bring  the  Government  Into 
medicine  on  a  large  scale? 

"An*wer.  The  Oovemment  woxild  cer- 
tainly develop  some  standards — sotne  con- 
trols. But  the  extent  to  which  It  would  try 
to  nuuilp\ilate  the  controls — to  take  over — 
would  be  an  IndlcaUon  of  how  well  or  poorly 
Blue  Cross  performed.  We  think  our  stand- 
ards and  performance  are  so  good  that.  If 
we  were  Involved,  there'd  be  no  need  for 
excessive  Oovemment  controls. 

"Question.  But  if  you  opeixed  the  door 
to  the  Government  this  way,  wouldn't  It 
soon  want  to  take  over? 

"Answer.  I  think  not.  Blue  Cross  Is  cov- 
ering many  retired  Federal  employes  through- 
out the  co'ontry.  and  our  underwriting  rela- 
tionship with  the  Oovemment  Is  working 
well.  The  State  of  Texas  is  buying  Blue 
Cross  for  its  Indigent  aged  patients,  and  our 
experience  there  Is  good. 

"The  administration  and  Congress  might 
welcome  ouj-  voluntary  prepayment  plan  as 
a  buffer  against  the  many  complex  Issues 
that  arise  In  the  course  of  covering  a  sizable 
part  of  the  populaUon.  Besides,  there's  a 
BTowlng  bipartisan  sentiment  that  the  Indi- 
gent In  this  country  deserve  to  get  good 
quality  health  care.  This  feeling  isn't  nec- 
SBsivrUy  prompted  by  a  desire  to  have  the 
Government   take   over  medicine. 

"ijuestlon.  Granting  the  good  Intentions, 
isn't  there  a  danger  that,  once  you  started 
a  p?an  such  as  you  propose  for  the  aged, 
prt!t;y  soon  everybody  would  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  for  his  hospital  care? 

•"Answer.  S<xne  people  may  be  aiming  for 
that.  But  right  now  the  bipartisan  middle 
group  In  Congrress  doesn't  seem  to  be.  The 
essential  question  Is  this:  Woiild  acknowl- 
edging the  need  for  more  Government  help 
to  th«»  aged  strengthen  the  voluntary  health 
InsiirtJice  system  or  weaken  It?  I'm  con- 
vlncec  that  what  Blue  Cross  and  the  hos- 
pitals are  proposing  would  strengthen  the 
voluntary  system." 
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Dbak  DocToa:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  for- 
wardlr.g  the  article  entlUed  "Why  Not  Let 
Blue  (Jroes  Handle  Aged  Care?"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  «  Issue  of  Medical  Eco- 
nomics I  read  that  article  with  great  In- 
terest. As  I  promised  In  my  letter  of  last 
week,  my  views  respecting  the  article  follow: 

Blue  Cross,  It  would  appear.  Is  again  jock- 
keylng  for  position  as  Congress  heads  to- 
ward renewed  consideration  of  a  hospital 
insiu-ance  program  for  the  elderly. 

The  Blue  Cross  Association  proposes  that 
a  Federal  program  for  the  elderly  consUt  of 
subsidization  of  the  cost  of  acceptable  pri- 
vate hOHpltallzaUon  coverage  (I.e.,  Blue 
Cross).  The  Government's  c<»itrlbutlons 
are  to  be  made  on  a  sliding  scale  based  up- 
on indlvldxial  Income. 

I  think  the  proposal  Is  deficient  on  several 
counts: 


1.  Subsidization    of   Blue   Cross   contracts 
would  Involve  considerably  more  cost  to  the 
program    than    If    the    underwriting    func- 
tion were  assumed  by  a  social  security  fund. 
AddiUonal  expenses  Involved  would  Include: 
(a)    risk    charges;    (b)    unnecessary    or    tin- 
reasonable    charges    for    overhead    such    as 
might  be  Involved  In  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries, advertising,  promotion,  and  lobbying 
expenses;    (c)    paymenU  to  hospitals  In  ex- 
cess  of   reasonable    costs — a   reimbursement 
practice  of  a  number  of  Blue  Cross  Plans: 
(d)  the  cost  of  Blue  Cross  establishment  and 
operation    of    a    national    apparatus.     Blue 
Cross,   as   you    know,   U   not   really   a   func- 
Uonlng   national   enUty,   but   Is.  essentially, 
a  loose  confederation  of  vaott  than  70  differ- 
ent   organizations.     Coordinating    all    these 
local    plans    would    represent    a    costly    and 
complex    operation   and    the   national   head 
quarters  has  not  had  any  comparable   task 
in   the   past,   so  that   It  camiot  be  demon- 
strated   that    the    capacity    exists.     On    the 
contrary,  the  Blue  Cross  Association  has  on 
several  occasions  been  unable  to  obtain  com- 
pliance among  member  plans  with  lu  an- 
nounced national  policy  because  the  auth- 
ority of  local  member  plans  has  been  dom- 
mlnant. 

a.  Blue    Cross   claims   that   It   now   has   6 
million    subscribers    who    are    aged    86    and 
over.     A  large  proportion  of  those  enrolled 
pay  premiums  based  upon  conununlty  rat- 
ing— that  is.   rates  representing  an   average 
cost  of  all  subscribers,  both  young  and  old. 
Blue  Cross  says  that  it  pays  out  far  more 
than  It  takes  In  from  Its  older  members.    A 
program      Involving     Government     subsidy 
would  encourage  Blue  Cross  to  raise  Its  pre- 
mium levels  to  a  point  covering  the  actual 
claims    experience    of    these    older    persons, 
eliminating  the  community  rating  factor.    A 
factor,    incidentally,    which    had    been    In- 
cluded In  the  premiums  charged  these  older 
people     during     their     younger     and     more 
claims-free  working  years.    The  Oovemment 
would  thus  conveniently  relieve  Blue  Cross 
of  a  major  obligation  by  its  payment  of  sub- 
stantially   higher    premiums    for    the   same 
coverage  prevloiisly  provided  by  Blue  Cross 
at    lower    cost.      This    would    be    a    unique 
beneficial    gesture    toward    Blue    Cross    and 
would  not  affect  commercial  Insurance  com- 
panies in  the  same  fashion.    The  conunerclal 
carriers,  as  you  know,  have  been  making  a 
substantial    profit   on   the   limited   coverage 
offered  to  older  people. 

3.  There  is  no  question  that  a  social 
security  underwritten  and  administered  pro- 
gram would  hold  the  Interests  of  those  in- 
sured paramount.  There  are  serious  ques- 
tions raised,  however,  as  to  whether  many 
Blue  Cross  plans  have  an  equal  overriding 
conunltment  to  their  subscribers.  I  think  it 
fair  to  state  that  Blue  Cross  boards  of 
directors  are,  in  the  main,  dominated  by  per- 
sons directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  providers  of  health  services — hospitals, 
doctors,  etc.  State  regulatory  agencies  have 
exhibited  Increasing  concern  over  this  Im- 
balance In  representation,  and  what  even 
tKtrders  on  conflict  of  Interest.  What  we 
want  Is  a  program  with  an  unqualified,  un- 
hedged, and  unlimited  dedication  to -the 
beneficiaries  of  that  program.  I  know  social 
security  can  make  that  commitment;  Blue 
Cross,   at   least   at  present,   cannot. 

4.  No  one  has.  as  yet.  been  able  to  devise 

an  equitable  and  satisfactory  Income  test 

and  Blue  Cross  Is  no  exception.  Such  a  test 
would  greatly  complicate  any  program  and 
would  result  In  Inequities  to  many  bene- 
ficiaries. The  requirement  that  mlUlons  of 
people  copay  premium  costs  would  mean 
that  many  might  not  be  able  to  pay  Initially 
or  maintain  their  share  of  the  cost.  Indeed, 
as  premium  costs  went  up  the  burden  would 
become  ever  greater.  But,  my  principal 
objection  to  this  feature  Is  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  social  Insurance  program,  not  a 


public  assistance  plan  with  a  means  test. 
All  beneficiaries  should  be  able  to  secure 
the  protection  on  an  equal  basis;  employ, 
ment  of  an  Income  test  works  against  this 
vital  principle. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  all  of  the  Blue  Cross 
plans  want  to  participate  In  a  social  security 
financed  program.  The  American  Hospital 
Association  statement  of  January  1962, 
quoted  In  the  Medical  Economics  article! 
says.  "The  tax  source  of  the  funds  Is  of  secon- 
dary Importance  to  us."  The  Blue  Cross 
plans,  meeting  concurrently  with  the  AHA 
omitted  that  phrase  from  their  statement. 
I  understand  that  this  omission  was  deliber- 
ate and  refiects  the  substantial  opposition 
of  a  number  of  Blue  Cross  plans  to  the 
essential  principle  of  social  security  financ- 
ing. Related  to  this  U  the  fact  that  the 
Blue  Cross  plans  do  not  speak  with  "one 
voice."  The  75  or  76  plans  are,  basically, 
locally  and  not  nationally  oriented.  Their 
policies  vary,  reflecting  local  biases,  pre- 
judices, and  methods  of  operation — many  of 
which  would  be  unacceptable  in  a  national 
program. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  U lustration  of 
the  degree  of  disorder  and  lack  of  agreement 
among  the  various  plana  occurred  last  fall. 
The  Blue  Cross  Association,  at  that  time, 
announced  In  fxill-page  advertisements  that 
all  Blue  Cross  plans  were  prepared  to  offer 
new  plans  of  hospital  protection  for  the 
elderly  during  the  fall  of  IJXQ.  Millions  of 
older  Americans  were  tragically  misled  by 
that  advertising  campaign.  Many  Blue 
Cross  plans — including  the  two  largest 
ones — did  not  offer  new  programs.  The  Blue 
Cross  Association  could  not  force  Its  re- 
luctant or  recalcitrant  member  plans  to  Im- 
plement a  national  jwogram.  Blue  Cross, 
definitely,  does  not  speak  with  a  single  voice. 
It  la,  rather,  an  unled,  dissonant  chorus. 

I  realize  that  the  position  I  have  out- 
lined above  is  somewhat  strong.  I  should 
point  out  that  I  am  familiar  with  a  number 
of  outstanding  Blue  Cross  plans  which  do 
a  fine  Job  of  serving  the  public  interest. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  other  Blue  Cross 
plans  do  not  meet  the  high  standards  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  best  plans.  I 
should  also  Indicate  that  while  I  firmly 
oppose  subsidies  to  Blue  Cross,  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  possibility  of  making  use 
of  Blue  Cross  In  certain  aspects  of  adminis- 
tration of  a  social  security-financed  program. 


Power  Stratefy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 


or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP- REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  of- 
ficials and  white  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County  have  been  under  the  guns  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954.  All  during  this  time  there 
has  not  been  a  single  incident  of  disorder, 
violence,  or  discourtesy  charged  to  the 
white  people  even  though  during  this 
time  there  have  been  some  public  assem- 
blies that  could  well  have  brought  on 
disorder  had  the  white  people  of  Prince 
Edward  been  other  than  sincere  and 
honest  in  their  efforts  and  attempts  to 
seek  legal  adjudication  In  the  principles 
Involved  in  the  school  controversy. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  now 
throwing  its  financial  weight  against  the 
people  of  Prince  Edward  County  In  that 
it  is  making  available  over  $2  million  for 
a  so-called  study  of  the  needs  for  rem- 
edial training  of  some  500  Negro  children 
who  have  been  out  of  formal  education 
for  the  past  4  years  simply  because  their 
parents,  at  the  urging  of  certain  organ- 
izations, have  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  educational  opportunities  offered 
them,  which  education  would  be  equal  to 
that  which  the  white  children  are  now 
receiving  at  private  Institutions  In  the 
county. 

On  June  7.  1963.  there  appeared  in  the 
Pai-mville  Herald  an  editorial  which  out- 
lines the  situation  In  Prince  Edward 
County  and  calls  upon  the  people  of  the 
county  to  remain  calm,  patient,  and  to 
continue  their  good  behavior  toward  each 
other.  It  Is  a  great  pity  that  the  present 
administration  has  not  adopted  the  same 
attitude.  Apparently  they  are  welcom- 
ing strife,  tumult,  discord,  and  riot, 
rather  than  have  peaceful  solutions  in 
the  Court. 

Mr.  J.  Barrye  Wall,  editor  of  the  Farm- 
ville  Herald,  has  done  a  magiflcient  job  in 
keeping  the  people  of  his  county  in- 
formed, encouraging  them  to  abide  by 
law  and  order,  and  urging  upon  them  a 
nonviolence  course.  I  commend  him  for 
the  great  leadership  he  has  exerted  and 
only  wish  that  there  were  those  in  the 
National  Government  who  would  follow 
his  example. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body,  and,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial which  Is  as  follows: 
Power  Strategy 
In  Mississippi,  President  Kennedy  has  spent 
$5  million  to  force  one  Negro  student  Into 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  In  Alabama, 
he  has  sent  50,000  rlot-tralned  Air  Force 
troops,  to  threaten  the  Governor  of  Alabama, 
at  a  cost  still  unknown.  In  both  incidents, 
legal  cases  were  pending  In  the  Federal 
courts,  which  if  finally  adjudicated  would 
not  have  required  such  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Federal  Government. 

In  Prince  Edward  County,  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Department,  at  the  In- 
cidence of  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
blessing  of  the  President,  has  granted  $2 
million  to  make  a  5-year  study  of  the  need 
for  remedial  training  of  500  Negro  children 
who  have  been  out  of  formal  education  for 
the  past  4  years,  despite  refusal  of  the  op- 
portunity and  the  efforts  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Another  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  granted  $75,000  to  the  edu- 
cation department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, as  liberal  a  department  of  education 
as  can  be  found  in  any  university,  to  survey 
the  children  of  Prince  Edward. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  the  Army  c«- 
Air  Force  was  not  called  out  -In  the  case  of 
Prince  Edward,  and  we  trust  that  those  who 
will  come  to  the  county  for  purely  educa- 
tional studies  will  be  of  good  will  and  pro- 
fessional Interest,  not  here  to  agitate  our 
people. 

In  this  case  as  in  the  others,  litigation  Is 
still  before  the  Federal  courts.  If  and  when 
the  UUgation  has  been  completed,  and  the 
"ground  rules"  of  operating  educational  In- 
stitutions have  been  determined,  we  believe 
the  people  In  Prince  Edward  could  and  woiild 
take  care  of  the  educational  needs  of  their 
people,,  as  has  been  the  case  during  the 
years. 

In  IMnce  Edward  the  questlm  is  one  ot 
control  of  the  public  schools.     No  law  has 


been  broken  In  Prince  Edward,  no  court  order 
defied,  no  bigotry  or  demagoguery  used.  The 
people  want  to  know,  and  justly  so,  do  they 
control  the  education  of  their  children,  or 
does  the  Federal  courts.  The  answer  to  this 
question  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
importance  of  a  flnal  adjudication  of  the 
Prince  Edward  case  cannot  be  overestimated 
because  fundamental  constitutional  Issues 
are  involved,  the  adjudication  of  which  coxild 
affect  the  future  of  education  in  public 
schools  throughout  the  Nation,  ahd  conceiv- 
ably the  fundamental  structure  of  this  con- 
stitutional Republic. 

Not  only  are  Federal-State  relations  and 
powers  Involved,  but  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  taxation.  It  has  required  4  years  of  liti- 
gation to  bring  the  Federal  courts  face  to 
face  with  the  Issues.  Much  of  the  legal  chaff 
has  been  blown  away  and  the  Federal  courts 

are  confronted  now  with  principles  of  law 

of  constitutional  law — which  must  be  de- 
cided. 

Prince  Edward  people  have  not  been  side- 
tracked by  economic  pressures  exerted  by 
the  courts,  nor  threats  to  the  State,  in  their 
search  for  a  flnal  determination  of  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  have  stood  since  1955. 
Nor  have  they  broken  a  law,  nor  defied  a 
court  order.  They  have  attempted  to  pro- 
vide education  for  all  of  the  children.  The 
white  parents  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  the  Negro  parents  have  refused. 
The  Federal  courts  have  added  to  the  eco- 
nomic strain,  but  the  determination  of  the 
j>eople  have  not  diminished. 

The  Federal  Government  could  save  $2,- 
075.000  by  seeking  a  court  decision  rather 
than  adding  endlessly  to  oppression  of  the 
people  who  have  suffered  enough  already,  to 
some  extent  needlessly. 

We  counsel  our  pe<^le,  white  and  colored, 
to  continue  their  patience,  maintain  their 
courtesy  one  to  the  other,  discourage  radical 
demagogs,  treat  with  courtesy  those  officials 
of  the  Government  or  their  agents.  In  the 
days  ahead.  Violence  has  no  place  in  Prince 
Edward,  nor  In  the  problem  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  solve.  We  must  live  here  together, 
long  after  the  would-be  agitators  have  gone. 

Prince  Edward  stand  steady. 


Organized  Labor  and  the  Negro  Worker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
some  uptrend  In  the  economy  recently, 
unemployment  remains  disturbingly 
high.  The  problem  of  joblessness,  with 
all  the  acute  human  difficulties  which 
can  result,  is  particularly  serious  for 
certain  groups  in  the  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  of  unemployment  Is 
notably  higher  among  those  who  feel 
the  Impact  of  racial  discrimination. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  Informative  article  on  this 
subject.  enUtled  "Organized  Labor  and 
the  Negro  Worker,"  which  appeared  in 
the  National  Review  for  June  4,  1963. 

This  article  points  out  that  "the  aver- 
age proportU>n  of  Negroes  seeking  Jobs 
is  13.8  percent,  while  only  7  percent  of 
the  whites  are  out  of  work." 

The  article  goes  on  to  document  a  pat- 
tern of  widespread  discrimination 
against  Negroes  within  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor,  pointing  to  the  discourag- 


ing conclusion  that,  "for  the  Negro,  in- 
creased unionization  has  in  too  many 
instances  meant  decreased  Job  opportu- 
nity." 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Organized  L.abos  and  thi  Neceo  Worker 
(By  Myma  Bain) 

At  the  1959  APL-CIO  National  Convention 
held  In  San  Francisco,  Negro  unionist,  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  presented  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  expulsion  of  two  railway 
unions  unless  they  removed  "white  only" 
clauses  from  their  constitutions  by  a  specified 
date.  The  response  was  given  by  George 
Meany  when  he  asked,  "Who  the  hell  ap- 
pointed you  guardian  of  all  Negroes  in 
America?"  A  little  less  than  a  year  later. 
10,000  Negro  unionists  answered  Meany  by 
forming  the  Negro  American  Labor  Council. 

The  NALC  has  many  stated  goals  for  the 
future.  But  all  Its  maneuverings  within 
and  without  the  labor  movement  in  the  last 
2  years  have  centered  around  Randolph's 
belief  that  trade  unions  "are  essentially 
urban  organizations  and  since  Negroes  have 
been  moving  to  the  cities  in  ever-Increasing 
numbers.  It  only  follows  then,  that  labor's 
future  is  Ued  up  with  the  future  of  the 
Negro." 

But  labor's  future  is  also  tied  up  with 
the  problems  of  union  corruption,  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  too  many  long  and 
cosUy  strikes,  and  a  dwindling  supply  of  new 
members.  As  far  as  the  leadership  of  the 
AFLr-CIO  Is  concerned,  more  harm  can  be 
done  to  labor's  sociopolitical  stance  by  some 
of  these  problems  than  job  discrimination  or 
segregation  of  the  Negro  In  any  of  the  major 
unions  of  the  coxintry. 

Since  1940  the  Negro  population  of  New 
York  City  has  increased  nearly  2Vi  times,  to 
1,100,000,  or  more  than  14  percent  of  the 
city's  population.  In  Philadelphia.  Negroes 
have  doubled  In  number  since  1940  to  529,- 
000,  or  26  percent.  The  Negro  population 
of  Detroit  has  more  than  tripled  to  nearly 
500,000,  OT  29  percent  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. And  the  Negro  population  of  Los  An- 
geles County  has  Jumped  sixfold  since  1940 
from  75.000  to  464,000.  This  vast  Internal 
migration  from  the  rural  South  to  the  in- 
dustrial NOTth  has  been  taking  place  for 
many  reasons,  but  the  principal  reason  has 
been  emplojrment  oppKjrtunlty. 

During  the  1940-45  period  the  hope  and 
the  reality  of  this  thinking  were  sustained. 
The  "open  recruitment"  policy  offered  tens 
of  thousands  of  Negroes  employment  in  steel, 
automobile,  rubber,  and  packinghouse  planus. 
But  the  war  has  been  over  20  years  now, 
and  Instead  of  more  Negroes  joining  labor 
unions,  fewer  are  doing  so;  for  the  Negro, 
Increased  unionization  has  In  too  many  In- 
stances meant  decreased  Job  opportunity. 

PATTERN    OF    SEGREGATION 

When  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  became  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agent  at  the  Bauer  Electric  Co.  In 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  late  forties,  the  union 
demanded  and  got  the  removal  of  all  Negro 
electricians  from  their  Jobs.  The  excuse  was 
advanced  that,  since  their  union  contract. 
si>ecifled  "whites  only,"  they  could  not  and. 
would  not  change  this  to  provide  continued 
employment  for  the  Negroes  who  were  at  th  * 
plant  before  the  union  was  recognized.  Sim- 
ilar cases  can  be  found  In  the  Boilermaker]' 
Union  and  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  at  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  plant 
in  Seattle. 

OccaslonaJly  (after  pressure  from  tae 
NAACP,  the  Urban  League  or  the  Fedei-al 
Government) ,  a  major  union  will  hire  one  or 
two  Negroes  for  an  apprenticeship  progrfjn, 
or  promote  a  Negro  who  Is  already  "on 
hand"  to  a  local  chapter.  But  if  the  laiger 
Negro  organizations  scream  "toksBilsm"  at 
southerners  over  school  Integration — the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  still  mors  children 
attending  Integrated  schools  in  tiie  South 
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todftT  than  parenU  working  and  belonging 
to  Integrated  unions. 

The  pattern  of  segregation  perradea  all 
quarters  of  the  country  and  all  areas  of  life, 
taking  one  form  here  and  another  there. 
Tet  it  Is  almost  Impossible  for  anyone  not 
either  a  Negro  union  member  or  an  avid 
newspaper  reader,  to  find  more  than  a  slight 
hint  of  this  new  development  In  the  house 
of  labor.  No  Liberal  Journal  protested  any 
of  the  discriminatory  practices  seen  by  Her- 
bert Hill,  labor  secretary  for  the  NAACP. 
when  he  testified  last  summer  against  David 
Ehiblnsky's  heavyhanded  discrimination 
against  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  employed 
In  the  garment  center. 

As  things  are  today,  no  Negro  boy  attend- 
ing high  school  (Integrated  or  segregated) 
need  learn  the  printer's  trade,  plumbing, 
bricklaying,  or  electrical  work,  because  after 
school  he  will  have  no  chance  of  Joining 
any  major  union.  As  a  result,  today,  wher- 
ever there  are  unemployed  people,  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  Negroes  seeking  Jobs  Is 
13.8  percent,  while  only  7  percent  of  the 
whltaa  are  out  of  work. 

Many  proposals  have  been  tendered  lately 
to  cfMTect  this  abuse  but  the  weapoiis  at 
hand  are  all  admlnlatered  either  by  State  or 
Federal  bureaucracies  which  seem  to  have 
no  Intention  of  upsetting  the  very  founda- 
tion (eg.,  unions)  of  their  power. 

In  fact.  A.  Philip  Randolph  has  dropped 
the  threat  of  decertification  for  any  union, 
local  or  national,  which  permits  discrimina- 
tion, against  the  Judgment  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  NALC.  The  effectiveness  of  ex- 
ecutive pronouncements  on  a  situation  of 
this  sort  Is  practically  nonexistent. 

Any  appropriate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Job  discrimination  will,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  fou^t  outside  the  established 
\atooit  councils.  Job  discrimination  and 
many  another  problem  plaguing  organized 
labor  today  result  in  many  cases  from  a 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  group  of  men  at  the  top.  Until  the 
union  rank-and-file  wants  to  do  something 
about  this  situation,  and  wants  to  do  It 
enough  to  buck  Its  own  powerful  lettders. 
Negroes  will  continue  to  find  it  Impossible 
to  break  Into  the  field  In  a  number  of  trades. 
The  growth  of  separatist  labor  groups  such 
as  the  Negro  American  Labor  Council  Is  as- 
siu'ed  under  the  present  ground  rules. 


Wbat  Rural  DcTelopment  Meant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  the  Honorable  Howard 
Bertsch,  spoke  at  a  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony for  a  community  water  system  at 
Esto  in  Holmes  County  in  my  district. 
We  were  highly  honored  to  have  this  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  Government  in  our 
midst.  He  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  in  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  Government.  I  have 
watched  with  appreciation  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  the  farmers  of  northwest  Florida 
and  the  Nation  for  many  years.  Pew 
agencies  have  contributed  more  to  the 
good  of  the  people.  Mr.  Bertsch  is 
carrying  on  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
Farmers    Home    Administration    in    an 


outstanding  way.  He  has  made  signifi- 
cant Improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  agency,  and  I  am  greatly  impressed 
by  his  service. 

His  speech  follows : 

What  RtrmAi.  Dxwlopment  Mxams 
(By  Howard  Bertsch) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon. 
Tou  folks  have  given  me  a  unique  opportu- 
nity, first  of  all  to  help  honor  a  man  whom  I 
consider  not  only  a  personal  friend  but  also 
a  dedicated  servant  of  American  farm  fam- 
ilies, and  secondly,  to  recognize  publicly  the 
kind  of  development  project  that  Is  very 
near  and  dear  to  my  heart.  So.  you  see.  this 
will  be  one  of  the  most  productive  after- 
noons I  have  spent  •  •  •  and  one  filled  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  for  me 

You  know.  In  th«  halls  and  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  In  Washington,  there  are  statues 
of  a  great  many  statesmen  who  have  served 
their  nation  long  and  well.  It  Is  one  way  a 
gratefxil  people  have  chosen  to  honor  their 
political  leaders. 

I  wish  there  were  some  equally  dramatic 
way  In  which  the  agricultural  conununlty 
of  the  Nation  could  honor  men  like  Bos 
SiKss  who  have  served  American  farm  fam- 
ilies so  faithfully  and  so  well. 

Those  who  are  fighting  day  In  and  day  out 
to  support  and  strengthen  the  concept  of 
family  farming  In  the  United  States  would 
Just  literally  be  overrun  if  It  were  not  for 
men  In  the  Congress  like  Representative 
Sixes. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example.  It's 
no  secret  to  many  of  you  that  In  the  period 
1953-flO.  my  own  agency,  the  Parmers  Home 
Administration,  stood  In  real  danger  of  being 
liquidated.  An  agency  with  the  mission  of 
helping  small  family  farmers.  Parmers  Home 
found  Itself  under  the  direction  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  wanted  small  and  medium 
size  family  farmers  eliminated  from  the 
American  scene.  It  was  one  of  their  main 
solutions  to  the  farm  problem 

Year  after  year  during  that  long  and  arid 
time,  the  requested  budget  for  Parmers 
Home  Administration  was  cut  way  below  the 
needs  of  farm  families.  The  policy  very 
frankly  was  to  phase  out  the  agency  and 
thus  the  farm  famUles  it  was  set  up  to 
help. 

However,  the  folks  In  charge  during  those 
years  overlooked  one  important  factor.  They 
overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were  men 
In  key  positions  In  the  Congress,  like  Bob 
Snus.  who  were  willing,  able  and  eager  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  subject 
of  helping  farm  families  These  CkMigress- 
mm  simply  would  not  permit  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  time  to  destroy  Parmers  Home 
and  thereby  wipe  out  the  last  chance  many 
farm  families  had  of  saving  their  farms, 
their  livelihood,  and  their  self-respect. 

So,  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  Bob  Siksb 
was  one  ot  that  band  of  courageous  Con- 
grsBsmen  who  saved  the  Parmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Without  exaggeration.  It  was 
he  and  his  colleagues  who  made  possible  the 
project  and  others  like  It  that  we  are  be- 
ginning here  todat  Por  he  helped  keep  the 
agency  alive  until  a  new  day  could  dawn 
for  It.  and  a  new  spirit  of  service  could 
motivate  and  propel  the  work  It  does. 

Since  1941  the  Parmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  been  overhauled,  modemlaed. 
broadened  In  Its  operations  and  In  Its  op- 
portunity to  be  useful. 

The  agency's  programs  are  now  tailored  to 
meet  specific  rural  problems.  They  are  now 
much  more  effective  In  strengthening  family 
farming  and  providing  supplementary  credit 
for  development  of  the  farin  family's  com- 
munity. 

PHA  can — and  Is — supplying  capital  to 
those  owners  and  operators  of  family  farms 
who  face  the  alternative  of  growing — or 
going. 

We  now   make  ownership   loans  of  up  to 


•00.000;  operating  loans  of  up  to  a35.(X)0. 
This  means  the  agency  can  supply  capital 
in  large  enough  amounts  to  help  eligible 
farmers  position  themselves  for  the  tech- 
nological race  of  the  IMO's. 

We're  also  concentrating  on  the  i>roblemB    <^ 
of  deserving  young  farmers  who  require  large 
amounts  of  capital  to  get  started  In  farming. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  FHA  also 
has  strengthened  and  expanded  its  loans  to 
farmers  on  small  units  who  draw  most  of 
their  Income  from  off -farm  work. 

Finally  we  are  undertaking  to  be  useful 
to  a  group  of  farm  families  who  because  of 
age  or  other  limitations  can  make  their  best 
contribution  to  their  conununltles  and  to 
our  national  life  by  continuing  to  farm  in 
a  limited  way  where  they  are.  who  can  re- 
pay modest  loans  and  who  will  live  better 
by  having  the  help  we  can  provide. 

Other  significant  steps  were  taken  In  both  ' 
1901  and  1963  to  enable  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  do  the  Job  It  was  estab- 
lished for:  Strengthening  family-type  farm- 
ing and  rural  living  through  the  unique 
combination  of  credit  plus  counseling. 

Housing  loans  to  rural  residents  Includ-* 
ing  special  programs  for  the  elderly.  Loans 
for  recreation  enterprises,  for  rural  renewal, 
for  broadened  public  facilities,  to  finance 
changes  In  land  use — all  these  tools  have 
been  added  to  the  FHA  kit. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now  to  assist 
farmers  and  other  community  leaders  In 
Impwovlng  the  entire  rural  environment. 

In  1963  PHA  lo«Lned  rural  famUles  $754 
million.  This  was  the  largest  amount  of 
loans  during  any  13-month  period  In  the 
history  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

It  was  50  percent  more  than  In  19S1.  a  new 
record  at  the  time:  130  percent  more  than 
the  amount  loaned  in  1960. 

Approximately  314,000  families  used  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  credit  during  the 
last  yeeu-.  This  was  17  percent  more  than 
In  the  previous  13-Dvonth  period,  and  34 
percent  above   1960 

In  the  State  of  Florida.  Parmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loaned  more  than  twice  as 
much  money  to  rural  families  in  1963  than 
In  1960.  The  agency's  housing  program  vlr- 
t\ially  tripled  here  In  Florida  during  that 
period. 

These  days,  we  cannot  look  at  one  seg- 
ment of  rural  America,  be  It  the  farm  seg- 
ment, or  business  groups,  or  those  needing 
Jobs,  or  the  growing  number  of  older 
folks — we  cannot  look  at  any  one  of  these 
segments  and  say,  "This  group  Is  the  key. 
If  we  meet  the  problems  of  this  group,  we 
will  put  countryside  America  back  on  the 
road   to  progress   and   prosperity." 

Rural  America  Is  changing  With  the 
change  we  are  seeing  a  new  Interdependence 
among  groups. 

Healthy  agriculture  depends  more  and 
more  on  a  high  degree  of  managerial  skill 
among  farm  operators  and  a  high  degree  of 
labor  skill  among  farmworkers.  It  also  de- 
pends upon  adequate  sources  of  capital,  in 
short,   on   enlightened   lending  practices. 

Moet  rural  areas.  In  turn  require  a  mix- 
ture of  farm  and  nonfarm  Jobs  to  support 
their  population  and  keep  their  young  folks 
at  home. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  the  majority  of 
the  64  mlUloo  people  living  In  what  Is  classi- 
fied as  rural  America  today  do  not  live  on 
farms  at  all 

Even  among  farm  families,  about  one- 
third  of  the  Income  Is  earned  In  occupations 
other  than  farming  or  comes  from  some 
other  nonfarm  source. 

We  are  developing  a  complex  society  out  in 
the  oountryslde  and  In  the  small  towns  and 
trading  centers  serving  the  countryside. 

We  need  to  recognize,  however,  that  there 
are  several  major  groups  among  these  54 
or  so  million  people  who  do  have  serious 
and    unique    problenu.     I    believe    that    the 
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people  In  these  particular  groups  merit  some 
special  attention. 

First  of  all,  the  older  folks.  The  average 
age  of  farm  operators  In  the  United  States 
now  stands  at  nearly  51  years.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  all  active  farm  operators  are  66  or 
over.  The  burdens  of  poverty,  of  poor  hous- 
ing, low  Income,  a  life  of  poorly  paid  labor, 
fall  with  particularly  cruel  force,  upon  the 
Bged. 

As  I  have  said,  my  agency  recently  started 
several  programs  of  loan  assistance  to  stimu- 
late hoiislng  for  the  elderly  In  rural  areas. 
This  Is  a  step  that  has  long  been  needed. 

However,  I  do  not  think  we  should  over- 
look some  of  the  other  needs  of  our  citizens 
who  are  60  and  over.  Like  the  rest  of  us, 
they  desire  a  stable  and  happy  life,  produc- 
tive and  interesting  work,  opportunities  to 
grow  and  learn,  to  stretch  their  nUnds  with 
new  and  useful  interests. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale,  another 
group  that  has  special  needs  In  rural  Amer- 
ica are  the  youngsters,  llie  education  and 
training  of  rural  youth  Is  probably  the 
single  most  serious  educational  issue  facing 
the  United  States  today.  Take  note,  for  a 
second,  of  these  facts — Fact  one:  Boys 
raised  on  farms  are  receiving  lees  education 
today  c(Hni>ared  with  their  city  cousins  than 
they  did  36  years  ago.  Two  decades  ago. 
the  difference  In  school  years  oomp>leted  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  1  year,  today  it  Is 
nearly  3.6. 

Fact  two:  High  school  graduates  from  farm 
homes  are  much  less  likely  to  attend  college 
than  are  urban  high  school  graduates  Only 
one-third  of  the  1960  high  school  graduates 
from  farm  homes  enrolled  In  college  that  fall, 
compared  with  nearly  one-half  of  the  urban 
graduates. 

Fact  three:  There  are  still  far  too  many 
Inadequate  schools  In  farming  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  some  educational  experts,  the 
criteria  for  adequacy  In  a  high  school  in 
terms  of  teaching  personnel  and  facilities 
Is  a  graduating  class  of  300. 

If  this  Is  true,  too  many  of  the  Nation's 
rural  high  schools  stUl  are  too  small  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  education  In  depth  that 
young  people  must  have  to  cope  with  an 
increasingly  complex  society. 

A  third  group  in  niral  America  whose  sit- 
uation requires  the  p>artlcular  attention  of 
the  Nation  are  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed. 

It's  a  little  known  fact  that  nearly  4  mil- 
lion people  living  In  the  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation  are  unemployed  all  or  part  of  the 
time. 

This  figure  Includes  the  members  of  some 
1  million  families  living  on  small  farms  who 
don't  have,  and  can't  get.  the  resources 
needed  to  be  successful  under  modern  agri- 
cultural conditions.  They  are  underem- 
ployed. Their  farm  production  is  presently 
too  limited  for  an  adequate  Income.  They 
can't  find  supplementary  work  In  their  areas. 
It's  Just  not  available  or.  If  available,  they 
cannot  qualify  for  It. 

To  help  farm  and  other  rural  leaders  solve 
this  deep-seated  problem  of  unemployment 
on  the  farms  and  In  the  small  towns  that 
make  up  rural  America,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  underway  a  national  rural 
areas  development  program.  This  part  of 
Florida  Is  among  the  areas  active  in  the 
program. 

With  the  new  authorities  I  s]x>ke  about 
earlier  and  the  new  spirit  of  service  that 
permeates  all  of  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration, we  are  moving  rapidly  Into  this 
broad  community  development  field. 

Let  me  give  you  three  illustrations  of  what 
I  mean.  All  three  are  familiar  to  many  In 
this  audience. 

Ever  since  Its  founding  this  community 
has  been  without  a  dependable  and  decent 
supply  of  water.  A  few  miles  away,  the 
Navy  may  be  flying  1000-mile  an  hour  air- 
planes, but  here  In  Esto  some  90  families  still 


mtist  use  a  source  of  water  not  much  dif- 
ferent frcMn  that  In  use   100  years  ago. 

Now,  anycMie  can  analyze  the  lmpfu:t  of 
this  situation  on  the  long-range  development 
of  a  community.  A  yotmg  couple  wanting 
to  buy  a  home  and  settle  down  In  such  a 
community  will  think  twice  before  they  do. 
Why  should  they  spend  an  extra  $1,000  or 
so  to  drill  a  well,  which  then  may— or  may 
not — provide  a  dependable  source  of  water. 
It  Is  on  Just  such  Individual  family  deci- 
sions that  the  life  and  future  development  of 
a  community  rests. 

In  the  middle  of  the  aoth  century,  Ameri- 
cans, ptirtlcularly  young  Americans,  will  not 
force  their  families  to  live  without  the  facili- 
ties they  have  learned  to  take  for  granted. 
The  community  that  cannot  provide  these 
facilities  win  simply  wither  away. 

Therefore,  the  project  which  is  being 
started  here  today  will  stand  as  concrete 
evidence  of  what  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion can  do  to  stimulate  community  develop- 
ment. 

My  second  example  is  housing.  After 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  and  one-half  of 
experience  with  the  new  Parmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration rural  housing  loan  program. 
I  would  say  unequlvocably  that  better  hous- 
ing Is  the  number  one  need  In  rural  America. 
For  the  period,  July  1963  through  June  of 
this  year  we  had  $183  million  available  for 
rural  housing  loans.  Virtually  all  of  these 
funds  have  been  loaned.  Ye^the  demand 
everywhere  remains  strong. 

The  experience  here  In  Holmes  County  has 
been  repeated  all  over  the  Nation.  Since 
July  1,  we  have  made  enough  loans  In  this 
county  to  build  50  houses.  Yet,  I  regret 
to  say,  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  not 
beginning  to  meet  aU  of  the  needs  here  tor 
housing  credit  to  supplement  that  available 
from  conventional  lenders. 

Decent  housing,  housing  comparable  to 
what  you  wUl  find  In  a  modest-Income  sub- 
urban oMimiunlty,  Is  another  key  factor  In 
rural   development. 

Housing  has  both  direct  and  Indirect  ef- 
fects. The  60  houses  that  will  be  built 
here  in  Holmes  County  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program  make  up 
the  eqxilvalent  of  a  small  industry,  when 
measiu-ed  by  the  Jobs  they'll  create,  the  busi- 
ness they  11  generate  Ln  stores  and  shops. 
They  are  directly  contributing  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  progress  of  the  area. 

In  addition,  and  even  m<M-e  Important, 
this  new  housing  will  make  your  communi- 
ties even  more  attractive  and  pleasant  places 
In  which  to  live.  Like  the  water  system 
here  In  Esto.  they  will  encourage  folks,  par- 
Ucularly  youn»  folks,  to  make  their  homes 
In  this  area. 

Two  things  are  the  key  to  niral  develop- 
ment— environment   and   Jobs. 

The  neighborhood  environment  must  be 
attractive  to  families,  and  there  must  be 
Jobs  to  provide  a  living  for  these  families. 

My  first  two  examples  centered  on  the  en- 
vironment part  of  the  equation.  My  third 
has  to  do  with  Jobs. 

As  some  of  you  know.  Holmes  and  Wash- 
ington Counties  are  anvong  the  first  six 
areas  in  the  Nation  to  be  selected  as  rural 
renewal  areas. 

Parmers  Home  Administration  has  as- 
signed a  young  fellow.  Bill  Weathers,  to  these 
two  counties.  He  Is  one  of  the  best  men  the 
agency  has,  not  only  In  Florida  but  any- 
where. He  has  one  Job  only  while  he's  here — 
to  help  you  folks  make  the  best  use  of  all 
the  resources  available.  Including  those  from 
the  Federal  Government — In  developing 
your  area. 

I  have  discussed  this  program  at  some 
length  with  Bill,  i  am  Impressed  by  the 
cooiJeratlon  he  has  received  and  the  Interest 
he  reports  among  all  groups  and  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  two-county  area. 

Bill  Is  not  a  miracle  worker.  He  cannot 
pull  projects  out  of  a  hat.    But  his  Job  Is 


much  more  useftil,  not  to  say  practical — to 
help  you  gain  every  possible  benefit  from  the 
sources  of  technical  assistance  and  financ- 
ing that  are  avaUable,  Including  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  sources. 

Many  Federal  agencies  now  supply  finan- 
cial assistance  for  local  projects  that  will 
develop  an  area.  Parmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration is  an  outstanding  example.  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration,  the  U.S.  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  also 
are  of  great  Importance. 

The  problem  facing  any  oommtinlty  Is  to 
use  these  and  other  programs  as  effectively 
as  possible  In  a  way  that  will  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  that  cc«nmunity. 

By  assigning  a  specialist  like  Bill  Weath- 
ers here,  Parmers  Home  Administration  Is 
trying  to  help  solve  this  problem  In  the  two- 
county  area. 

Area  development  Is  a  long,  slow,  and  pain- 
ful process.  Obtaining  financial  assistance 
from  Government  agencies  usually  Involves 
knowledge  and  patience  In  about  equal 
measure.  (Some  would  say,  patience  Is  the 
main  Ingredient.) 

Nonetheless,  the  development  of  new  and 
better  opportunities  for  empk>5rment  Is  very 
nearly  the  key  to  siirvlval  for  many  farming 
communities  and  the  small  towns  serving 
them.  Whatever  patience,  whatever  skill, 
whatever  knowledge  and  stlck-to-lt-lveness 
Is  required— well,  they  mtist  be  forthcoming. 

The  expanded  kit  of  tools  made  available 
to  the  FHA  and  other  Government  agencies 
can  only  support  what  must  always  be  local 
plans  for  progress,  locally  made  and  locally 
directed. 

Ultimately,  the  decision  as  to  where  rural 
America  Is  headed  mtist  be  the  decision  of 
thoxisands  of  rural  communities  here  In 
north  Florida  and  all  across  the  land. 

Local  people — those  who  live  on  the  land 
and  use  it — must  make  farm  and  rural  de- 
velopment their  own  business  and  carry  out 
their  own  programs.  The.  Department  has 
resources  that  will  help  them.  What  is  even 
more  Important,  the  Department  under  Sec- 
retary Freeman  Is  again  lesponsive  and  sjrni- 
pathetic  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  farm 
families  and  rural  communities  facing  the 
challenges  and  problems  of  the  1960's. 

The  real  challenge  however  Is  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  people  of  this  great  countryside 
of  ours. 

What  Is  needed  In  the  decade  of  the  1960'b, 
are  effective  programs  for  total  development 
of  rural  areas.    These  Include: 

1.  Encouraging  by  every  means  at  our  com- 
mand a  vigorous,  growing  family  farm 
economy. 

2.  Getting  land  not  needed  for  farm  pro- 
duction into  recreation  uses,  into  conserva- 
tion, and  trees  and  wildlife  preservation. 
Instead  of  leaving  it  Idle. 

3.  Creating  more  Jobs  out  In  the  country- 
side. 

4.  Helping  the  fine  young  people  growing 
up  on  farms  and  In  rural  conununltles  to 
get  the  education  and  training  they  abso- 
lutely must  have  in  the  America  of  the  space 
age,  of  the  common  market,  of  the  2 -hour 
flight  to  Europe  •  •  •  In  the  American  cen- 
tury of  leadership  and  dynamism. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  kind  of  coun- 
tryside do  we  want  both  now  and  for  our 
children  and  their  children?  On  the  one 
hand,  factory-type  farms^  decaying  towns, 
vast  exp>anses  of  tuiused  land?  On  the  other, 
progreslve  family-type  farms,  prosperity  In 
the  towns,  expanding  Industries  and  service 
trades,  all  our  resources,  both  hiunan  and 
physical,  put  to  use — their  best  use? 

George  Santayana,  a  famous  American 
phlloepher.  has  said  those  who  forget  the 
lessons  of  the  past  will  be  forced  to  repeat 
them.  The  history  of  nations  Is  filled  with 
examples  of  what  trouble  and  woe  can  be 
spawned  when  rural  decay  Is  permitted,  In- 
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deed  encouraged,    to  destroy   the   fabric   of 
a  once  biuUlng.  vigorous  aocletj. 

What  mjr  own  iigency,  the  Parmer*  Home 
AdmAilstratlon.  has  done  In  the  last  2  years 
to  retool  for  the  future  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  Secretary  Freeman's  determina- 
tion to  help  get  r\:ral  America  moving  ahead. 
to  choose  the  right  way.  And  It's  our  way  of 
keeping  faith  wll^h  those  In  Congress  who 
have  given  us  their  support,  their  vot«  of 
confidence,  their  endorsement— -our  way  of 
demonstrating  our  appreciation  for  states- 
man like  Bob  Sixes 


Deficit   FiMBfiag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   HORTH    CABOLIMA 

IM  THS  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  BROYHIliL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  theme  of  this  Congress 
oonoems  efirorts  to  impose  new  economic 
theortes  and  drastically  revised  concepts 
of  financial  mtJiagement.  There  are 
many  Americans  in  and  out  of  Congress 
who  are  seriously  concerned  over  this 
kind  of  experiraentation  and  who  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Nation's  resources 
committed  to  suoh  a  course  on  the  basis 
of  the  flimsy  supporting  evidence  we 
have  been  given. 

The  theory  of  a  planned  deficit  Is 
rightly  under  flir,  in  my  opinion.  We 
are  being  told,  in  effect,  that  a  deficit  is 
fine  if  It  is  plann?d.  Deficits  which  are 
unplaiuied  are  -xrong.  This  is  only  a 
shade  away  from  the  "newthlnk"  of 
George  Orwell's  "1984."  It  Is  stated 
with  such  all -pervading  confidence  that 
It  allows  no  discussion  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  an  unplanned  deficit 
piled  on  top  of  one  that  is  planned. 

Broad  discusslcn  of  the  new  thinking 
in  terms  of  past;  national  experience  is 
resulting  tn  greater  caution  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  at  the  White  House.  I  wish 
to  cixmnend  to  the  Congress  the  follow- 
ing editorial  broiidcast  on  June  5,  1963 
by  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting 
Co.— WBT.  WBT-PM,  and  WBTV — of 
Charlotte.  N.C.,  which  comments  upon 
the  debate: 

Former  Presldenn  Elsenhower  In  an  article 
In  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  accused  the 
Kennedy  admlnlsuatlon  of  adopting  a  phi- 
losophy Of  spendlr.g  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
ing. In  general  «-e  agree  with  the  former 
President's  warning,  because  we  have  been 
critical  of  the  Kennedy  administration  on 
the  same  ground.  Deficit  financing  has  been 
aptly  designated  as  a  shot  in  the  arm,  be- 
cause It  brings  a  little  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary sense  of  well-being. 

Mr  Elsenhower,  however,  should  be  careful 
about  denouncing  other  administrations  on 
this  score,  because  his  administration  set 
the  record  for  spending  up  to  that  time.  It 
was  responsible  fcr  the  $5-bllllon  upper  Col- 
orado project  and  for  an  Interstate  highway 
system  the  cost  of  which  Is  yet  to  be  calcu- 
lated. 

Nevertheless,  a  warning  against  deficit  fl- 
nanclng  is  welcome  even  when  It  comes 
from  a  source  that  Is  not  Itself  without 
btoPilBh.  But  Blienhower  did  not  make  un- 
aofimd  financing  im  official  policy.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy did  that.  It  seems  to  us,  when  In  his 


speech  before  the  American  Society  of  News- 
p«per  Editors  In  April  he  said  "a  cut  of  $5 
bUUon  now  from  the  proposed  Federal 
budget  •  •  •  would  cause  one  million  fewer 
Jobs." 

We  believe  this  to  be  In  error,  because  the 
Federal  Oovernment  does  not  earn  the 
money  It  puts  Into  creating  Jobs:  It  merely 
collects  It  from  business  and  individuals  In 
the  form  of  taxes.  If  that  five  billion  were 
not  collected  as  taxes.  It  would  remain  In 
the  hands  of  business  to  be  reinvested  In 
capital  equipment  for  new  Jobs  Hence,  the 
jobs  would  be  created  anyway,  and.  when 
created  by  business,  they  would  represent  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  country's  capital 
wealth,  and  an  additional  source  of  tax 
revenue 

Mr.  ELsenbower's  former  chief  economic 
advisor.  Dr  Raymond  Saulnler.  refuted  the 
•dmlnlstratlon  theory  that  to  cut  the  budget 
would  decrease  the  number  of  Jobs  and  bring 
on  a  recession.  Dr  Saulnler  showed  that 
this  recession  occurred  during  a  period  o< 
Increasing  Federal  expenditures:  hence.  It 
must  be  accounted  for  otherwise.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy told  the  editors  the  recession  of  1957-M 
was  caused  that  way.  One  factor  was  the 
sudden  switch  of  a  large  amount  of  auto- 
mobile buying  from  domestic  cars  to  foreign 
compacu  Biislness  had  overspent  on  new 
capital  equipment  and  cutback  In  1967. 
Housing  starts,  equaly  overdone,  made  a 
sharp  decline.  T%ese.  Dr  Saulnler  says,  were 
the  real  causes  of  the  recession. 

This  debate  Is  with  those  who  hold  that 
wealth  can  be  distributed  by  merely  taking 
It  away  from  one  group  and  giving  It  or  Its 
benefits  to  another.  That  view  Is  so  over- 
simplified as  to  be  Impracticable.  The  su- 
periority of  free  enterprise  is  that  It  does 
not  try  to  make  everybody  equal,  but  It 
does  make  everybody  better  off  In  that  way 
Its  actual  distribution  of  wealth  Is  more 
fair  than  any  theoretical  distribution  yet 
devised 


Jobs  Go  Bef  sine  as  Aotomation  Advaacet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    tCiSSOITU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  because 
of  a  high  level  of  unemployment  and 
rapidly  advancing  technology,  many  per- 
sons often  lose  sight  of  the  large  number 
of  Jobs  now  going  begging  in  our  econ- 
omy. An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the 
situation  at  the  Chesapeake  ti  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  of  Washington. 

According  to  a  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle of  June  5,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
C.  Si  P.  "has  been  automating  like  mad 
for  the  past  decade,"  it  cannot  find 
enough  workers  to  fill  new  jobs  opening 
up  in  the  company.  Within  the  past  3 
years,  the  company  has  added  400  per- 
sons to  its  payroll  and  foresees  a  need 
for  775  additional  operators  and  clerical 
employees  by  the  end  of  1963. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  key  to  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  automation  in  the 
telephone  industry,  as  well  as  any  other, 
lies  in  effective  training  and  retraining 
programs  to  fill  the  Job  vacancies  being 
created.  This  article  makes  that  point 
clear,  and  under  unanimous  consent,  this 
article  from  the  June  5  Washington  Poet 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


AtrroMA-noN  Fails  To  Cut  C    &  P.  Jobs 
(By  8.  Oliver  Goodman) 

Automation  cuts  down  Jobs?  Tlsnt  so, 
according  to  the  Chesapeake  tt  Potomac  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Washington,  which  has  been 
automating  like  mad  for  the  pcwt  decade  or 
longer. 

The  Washington  area  phone  firm  yester- 
day announced  a  new  long  distance  office  at 
735  13th  Street  NW..  Is  nearlng  completion. 
To  be  named  the  Potomac  office.  It  will  serve 
the  downtown  area 

The  new  office,  with  48  operating  positions, 
represents  a  capital  Investment  of  MOO.OOO 

What  with  automatic  long-distance  dialing 
and  other  robot  devices.  It  seemed  proper 
to  ask  a  spokesman  of  C.  &  P.:  "Well,  how 
many  girls  and  other  employees  will  this 
new  station  displace?" 

The  answer  was  a  revelation.  Fred  W. 
LAngbeln.  C.  &  P.  representative,  pulled  out 
some  notes  and  asked  some  questions  of 
his  own. 

"Do  you  know  that  we  would  like  to  hire 
Immediately  some  376  additional  operators? 
And  we'll  need  325  more  operators  by  the  end 
of  this  yefu*? 

"In  spite  of  automation,  do  you  know  that 
C.  &  P.  badly  needs  175  more  clerical  help 
and  would  hire  them  today.  If  available. 
And  by  the  end  of  1988,  we  could  use  450 
more  clerical  help." 

Langbeln  also  emphasised  that  the  tele- 
phone company  Is  an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer, which  means  It  will  hire  qualified 
persons  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

C.  St  P.  now  has  some  6.894  persons  on 
the  payroll  in  the  Washington  area,  an  In- 
crease of  about  400  In  the  last  3  years. 
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Farlej  Reaches  Hearty  7S— Calls  It 
"Respectable  Afe" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   Nrw    ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Mr.  James  A.  Parley  all  the  years 
I  have  been  in  politics.  That  encom- 
passes 30-odd  years  that  I  have  held 
elected  public  office.  In  all  these  years 
of  my  acquaintanceship  and  friendship 
with  Mr.  Parley  he  has  always  been  the 
epitome  of  forthrightness  and  dependa- 
bility in  a  very  difficult  profession. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  26  issue  of  the  New 
York  Journal-American  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Farley's  75th  birthday.  A  man 
of  prodigious  capabilities  and  character, 
honored  by  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, I  feel  it  only  fitting  that  the  few 
encomia  contained  in  the  article  be 
spread  upon  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 


Calxs  It    "Rxspkctablk  Ace"- 

RXACHES    HEA«TT    75 


-Farlct 


It  wlU  be  happy  75th  birthday  for  James 
A.  Farley  next  Thursday. 

"A  respectable  age,"  said  th^plnk-cheeked 
former  Democratic  National  Chairman  and 
ez-Postmaster  Oeneral.  who  defies  time  and 
calendars  by  adhering  to  a  work  schedule 
that  would  crush  many  a  younger  man. 

He  still  dictates  a  mltUmum  of  125  letters 
every    day   to   a    battery    of   3    ^   4   secre- 


taries and  letters  go  to  people  whose  names 
he  does  not  have  to  look  up. 

The  affable  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.  still  has  the  almost 
superhuman  faculty  for  never  forgetting  the 
name  of  a  person  to  whom  he  has  been 
introduced. 

NO    SCKEEN 

And  he  Is  one  of  the  very  few  tycoons  In 
New  York  you  can  talk  to  by  simply  pick- 
ing up  a  telephone  and  dialing  his  number. 

Big  Jim  generally  answers  his  phone 
himself  Instead  of  passing  off  this  chore  to  a 
secretary.  And  he  can  be  patient,  affable, 
and  honest,  with  the  most  boring  caller. 

"I  always  tell  the  truth,"  he  smiles. 
"That's  why  I  sleep  good  every  night.  I  don't 
know  why  more  people  dont  adopt  the  same 
policy. 

"It's    so   much   simpler    than   first   telling 
one  story  and  then  trying  to  remember  what 
you  said  so  you  wont  cross  yourself  up." 
HKLPKD  ros 

He  still  unqualifiedly  ranks  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  the  master 
politician  of  all  times  although  Big  Jim  broke 
with  FX).R.  on  the  third  term  Issue — after 
opening  FUR'S  path  to  the  White  House. 

"He  was  the  biggest  man  of  hU  day,"  Mr. 
Farley  said  of  the  four- term  President,  whom 
he  helped  to  the  1932  nomination.  "I  left 
two  very  powerful  posts,  the  Democratic 
national  chairmanship  and  the  Postmaster- 
ship. 

"It's  not  easy  to  relinquish  power.  But  I 
dont  believe  In  breaking  tradition.  I  had 
definite  views  on  the  third  term." 

Last  year,  he  let  It  be  known  he  would 
accept  a  nomination  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  About  the  same  time  he  got  into  a 
good  donnybrook  with  the  reform  Democrats. 

Today  he  would  like  to  run  for  U.S. 
Senator. 

How  Is  Big  Jim  going  to  celebrate  his 
birthday  next  Thursday? 

It  will  be  the  same  as  every  birthday  since 
his  wife  died  January  14.  1956. 

He  win  attend  Mass,  visit  Mrs.  Farley's 
grave  In  Gate  of  Heaven  Cemetery,  Valhalla, 
and  the  graves  of  his  parents  In  St.  Peter's 
Cemetery.  Haverstraw. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  dinner  with 
his  two  daughters  and  their  husbands,  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law.  and  10  grand- 
children at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  where  he 
Uvea. 

Does  he  expect  a  vote  of  confidence  at  that 
dinnerparty? 

"A  landslide."  he  grinned. 
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San  Francisco's  St.  Francis 
Square  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or    CALIfX}RlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  14. 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
cooperative  housing  project  sponsored  by 
a  labor  union  on  the  west  coast  is  now  a 
reality.  This  noteworthy  step  toward 
solving  one  of  America's  most  vexing 
housing  problems  was  taken  recently  by 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union  and  the  Pacific 
Maritime  Association.  I  am  submitting 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  describing  this  unique  venture 
in  San  Pranclsco's  western  addition  In 


the  hope  that  it  will  inspire  others  to 
undertake  similar  projects. 

A  combination  of  high  building  costs, 
the  high  costs  of  improving  land,  and  a 
shortage  of  close-in  land  in  many  cities 
has  led  to  a  serious  shortage  of  suitable 
new  sales  and  rental  housing  within  the 
financial  means  of  most  middle  income 
families.  These  families  are  caught  be- 
tween the  upper  limits  of  public  housing 
and  the  lower  levels  of  the  private  con- 
struction market.  The  most  promising 
solution  to  this  problem  is  cooperative  or 
limited  profit  housing.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  new  Federal  Housing  Administration 
program  of  mortgage  insurance  for  ren- 
tal and  cooperative  housing  projects, 
which  limit  occupancy  to  low  and  moder- 
ate income  families,  authorized  by  the 
1961  Housing  Act  would  stimulate  more 
activity  in  this  field.  However,  the  idea 
of  cooperatives  is  a  new  one  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  there  has  been 
a  shortage  of  appropriate  sponsors  for 
such  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successful  completion 
of  such  a  project  under  union  sponsor- 
ship sets  the  kind  of  example  that  was 
needed  to  start  the  ball  rolling  on  the 
west  coast.  TTie  International  Long- 
shoremen's and  Warehousemen's  Union 
and  the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  de- 
serve a  vote  of  thanks  for  taking  that  all- 
important  initial  st^  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  have  proved  that  private  de- 
velopers under  similar  sponsorship  can 
build  moderate  cost  rental  housing  which 
reflects  the  needs  and  desires  of  middle 
income  families  using  the  cooperative 
system  of  management. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Union  Offers  San  Francisco's  Biggest 

HousiHo  Bargain 

(By  Walter  Blum) 

It's  a  long  way  from  19th-century  clipper 
ships  to  a  three-story  housing  project  In  San 
Francisco's  western  addition,  but  the  con- 
nection Is  there — and  It's  not  as  tenuous  as 
you  might  think. 

The  ships,  or  rather  their  names,  are  be- 
ing used  for  the  streets,  squares,  and  pedes- 
trian malls  of  a  cooperative  housing  develop- 
ment called  St.  Francis  Square,  which  In 
turn  Is  being  sponsored  Jointly  by  those  two 
labor  giants  of  the  shipping  Industry,  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  and  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Association. 

The  ILWU-PMA  project  Is  unique  on  at 
least  two  counts:  It  Is  the  first  time  on  the 
west  coast  that  a  labor  union  has  found  Itself 
in  the  housing  business,  selling  apartments 
on  the  popular  new  cooperative  principle. 
And  It  Is  the  only  project  In  the  rapidly  re- 
building western  addlUon  to  be  conceived 
along  completely  Interracial  lines. 

"We  believe  a  mixed  population  Is  a 
healthy  one,"  says  Hal  Dunleavy.  the  develop- 
ment coordinator.  "And  that's  the  kind  of 
conununlty  we're  actively  trying  to  build." 

Dunleavy.  a  private  developer,  was  at  one 
time  or  another  a  tllesetter,  a  gold  miner 
In  Arizona,  and  a  political  pollster.  He  sees 
his  project  as  an  augury  of  the  future. 

"By  1970,"  he  declares,  "over  half  the  city's 
population  will  consUt  of  elderly,  Spanish 
and  nonwhlte.  We  have  to  be  prepared 
with  an  answer  to  that  situation." 

Dunleavys  answer  U  a  project  where  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  keep  prices  down. 
Estimated  monthly  charges  range  from  $85 
(1  bedroom)  to  1143  (3  bedrooms,  2  baths), 
and  the  down  payments  are  a  phenomentilly 
low  $410  to  $610.  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  unit. 


"That  may  not  be  exactly  low-cost  hous- 
ing," admits  ILWU  Chief  Harry  Bridges. 
"But  at  least  It's  meant  for  the  working  stiff." 
A  top  Income  of  $6,400  to  $9,760,  accord- 
ing to  family  size,  Is  stipulated.  House- 
holders don't  have  to  be  ILWU  or  PMA  mem- 
bers, but  preference  Is  given  to  those  dis- 
placed by  redevelopment.  Mortgages  ar» 
long-term,  40-year  Federal  loans,  and  be- 
cause of  a  special  section  In  the  1961  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  Interest  rate  Is  a  staggeringly 
low  3V4  percent.  The  unions  put  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  construction  money,  thereby 
qualifying  for  low  Interest;  IXinleavy 
financed  the  remainder  from  the  Bank  of 
California. 

Purchasers  get  electric  ranges  and  refrlg- 
erators,  gas  wall  heaters  (two  to  an  apart- 
ment), reserved  parking  space,  and  laundry 
rooms.  Each  apartment  boasts  either  a 
patio  or  a  sundeck.  Two  streets.  O'Parrell 
and  Buchanan,  have  been  blocked  oflf,  and 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  development  will 
consist  of  malls,  play  yards,  and  landscaped 
walkways. 

One  of  the  project's  most  ticklish  prob- 
lems Involved  the  neighborhood  school, 
Raphael  Weill,  which  Is  now  over  90  percent 
Negro.  The  San  Francisco  School  Board 
finally  agreed  to  contract  the  district's  bor- 
ders so  children  from  the  new  project  could 
be  accommodated;  and  Dunleavy  believes 
that,  because  of  the  mixture  In  the  project, 
the  racial  composition  of  the  school  wUl  soon 
be  radically  altered.  "This  Is  the  right  way 
to  achieve  Integration,"  he  says. 

St.  Francis  Square  is  part  of  a  growing 
trend  among  developers  to  seek  out  atjrplcal 
sponsors  like  churches  and  unions.  "I  call 
them  the  Innocent  sponsors."  remarks  Dun- 
leavy, "because  they  don't  know  what  they're 
getting  Into." 

In  one  respect,  though,  the  project  riefl- 
nltely  does  practice  discrimination — It  -^on't 
sell  to  single  people  without  families.  What's 
more,  adds  Revels  Cayton,  project  manatger, 
"We  haven't  decided  yet  whether  wo  11  admit 
dogs  and  cats.  Of  course,  I  really  don't  see 
how  we  can  keep  them  out." 


Soviet  Trials :  Jews  Are  Target  of 
Campaign 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  I^eaker,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  recent  events  in  the 
South,  the  Communist  press  and  radio 
has  been  broadcasting  to  the  world  of 
racism  within  the  United  States.  But  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  there  is  the 
racism  manifested  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  directed  not  only  against 
people  of  color,  but  antlrellgious  as  well, 
including  a  growing  amount  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

And.  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  the  fact  that  while  there  exists  in  the 
United  States  overt  racism,  this  racism  is 
vigorously  opposed  by  our  National  Gov- 
ernment; in  the  U.S.S.R.  such  racism- is 
not  only  condoned  but  is  encouraged. « 

The  Soviets  have  sought  to  answer 
these  charges,  but  their  replies  have  been 
in  the  form  of  words  and  not  deeds; 
printer's  ink  is  not  a  fair  exchange  value 
for  blood.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Soviets  to  show  the  world  that  their  good 
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faith  lies  In  the  work  of  their  hands  and 
not  the  labor  (>/  their  ton^roes. 

I  am  taicins  the  liberty-  of  Inserting  at 
this  time  an  article  by  Roaooe  Drum- 
mond,  which  ippeared  in  the  Waahlng- 
ton  Post  of  Mf.y  27.  1963,  entitled  "Soviet 
Trials:  Jews  Are  Target  of  Campaign": 
Sovixr  TUAU :  Jews  Abs  Tabor'  or  Campaign 
(By  licwcoe  Oruiaaaond) 

A  VMt  and  iB*ny-«lcl«<l  oanpat^n  against 
"•eoDoailc  paniAltM'  to  being  carried  out  in 
tb«  Soiviet  Unlim  today — wltto  otnlooua  over- 
tonaa. 

lu  d«dared  objective  Is  understandable. 
It  to  to  eradloate  wldeapread  acoccxnlc  crime 
ta  which  large  munbera  of  Soviet  oAttaena  ap- 
parentJy  engage  In  one  degree  or  another. 

"niree  pcmvTMl  InatninoeBtB  of  the  state 
■re  taing  ueeil  In  thu  concerted  operation. 
They  are:  miisa  thow  trlala.  a  mounting 
number  of  death  sentence*,  and  a  nationwide 
propaganda  drive  In  the  Soviet  preaa. 

In  doaena  of  Soviet  cltlea  people  are  being 
mobilised  to  w  tneea  the  trials  and  to  endorse 
the  convlctloiii  (which  always  cotne  out  the 
same  way:  "Guilty").  The  crtmea  are  de- 
•orlbed  as  embeaBlement  of  public  funds  and 
property,  currency  speculatiosi  and  bribery. 
In  groups  of  a  to  eo,  the  accused  are  tried 
and  sentenced — without  rtghi  erf  appeal  and 
generally  to  long  Imprlaonmeat. 

Steadily  tlie  toll  has  moon  tod  of  those 
eentenoed  "to  death  by  rtioottng."  It  has 
reached  more  than  140.  Thto  stark  fact  of 
meting  out  capital  punlehment  for  economic 
offenses  ta  Ixjtflnnlng  to  shock  humane  opin- 
ion and  stir  protests  even  from  friends  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

While  worl  \  attention  has  been  rtweted  on 
the  death  se:itence8.  there  Is  another  aspect 
of  thto  campaign  which  U  e»<eu  more  omi- 
nous. This  most  ominous  fact  to  that  In  the 
show  trials,  tn  the  death  sentences.  In  the 
press  prop«»ganda,  Soviet  Jews  are  being 
uniquely  singled  out  for  attack,  for  oalunmy. 
MMl  for  death.  Most  of  the  mass  trials  have 
been  antl-./ewlsh  In  character  and  of  the 
more  than  140  sentenced  to  death,  at  least  83 
have  been  Jews. 

Many  thousands  of  spectators  witness  the 
trlala.  but  it  Is  the  official  Soviet  press  cov- 
erage which  magnifies  the  audience  to  mll- 
Uona.  This  Is  the  audience  at  which  the 
antl-semltlc  campmlgn  Is  directed.  What  U 
thto  audience  being  told? 

I  have  ecamlned  full  tranlatlons  of  many 
of  these  ai tides.  They  reveal  an  unmistak- 
able pattei-n  of  hostility  to  Jews.  In  many 
of  them  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  ac- 
cused to  eipUclt.  But  even  the  word  "Jew" 
to  not  ii8e<l,  the  Jewtoh  names  of  the  accused 
are  promtiently  featured. 

The  caiapaign  plays  many  variations  on 
one  centnil  theme:  The  Jew  to  anti-hero  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  pulls  out  all  the  stops 
on  the  traditional  antl-Jewtoh  stereotypes. 
The  Jew  Is  described  as  liavlng  "an  insatia- 
ble thtrst  for  money  and  skill  at  tts  acqutoi- 
tlon."  Jtws  are  portrayed  as  "conniving." 
"lying."  And  "bribing."  Again  and  again  they 
are  depic'«d  as  "the  initiators  and  master- 
minds of  criminal  gains."  The  suggestion  is 
repeatedly  made  that  there  would  be  no  eco- 
nomic cTjne  among  non-Jews  if  the  Jews 
didn't  pu  ,  them  up  to  It. 

It  to  a  careful  stateiment  to  say  that  thto 
campaign  conjures  up  a  version  of  the  tra- 
ditional sntl-Semltic  fantasy  of  an  interna- 
tional Je'vlsh  financial  conspiracy.  It  does 
so  in  the  most  offensive  and  p>re judicial 
terms.  The  tone  of  the  Soviet  press  toward 
Jews  to  "Ditter,  spiteful,  contemptuous.  It 
heaps  upon  Jewry  blanket  condemnation, 
ridicule,    nsult,  and  shame. 

The  r«ult  and,  one  cacnnot  doubt,  the  pur- 
pose are  to  encoiu'age  and  perpetuate  the 
deep-rooled  anti-Semitic  prejudices  that  are 
wldespretid  among  large  segments  of  the  So- 
viet population — and  to  implant  them  where 
they  do  not  already  extot. 


The  Blgnlficanee  of  this  campaign  to  clear, 
especially  since  so  much  of  It  appears  In  the 
same  Soviet  papers  which  feature  false  and 
degrading  images  at  the  Jewish  religion.  It 
informs  the  conditioned  Soviet  reader  that 
hto  government  believes  tliat  the  tiny  com- 
miinlty  of  Soviet  Jews — 1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation— to  responsible  for  80  percent,  in 
some  cases  90  and  even  100  percent,  ot  the 
economic  offenses  warranting  the  death 
sentence 

It  la.  of  course,  quite  reasonable  that  So- 
viet omclals  should  be  anxious  to  reduce  the 
mounting  economic  crimes  In  Soviet  society, 
but  It  evokes  a  painful  memory  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  see  Jews  again  used  as  the  scape- 
goat. 


Ajrtificial  Ki<hiey  Centers  in  VA  HoipiUU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa*.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*.  I  In- 
clude the  article  appearing  in  the  NefW 
York  Times  of  Monday.  June  10,  196S. 
entitled  "Veterans  To  Get  Kidney  Cen- 
ters," In  which  Is  described  a  nationwide 
network  of  artificial  kidney  treatment 
centers  recently  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration: 
Vktolans  To  Orr  Krowxr  C«wtxrs — ArmnciAL 
Am  FOB  Ckkokic  Svrrmuaa  To  Be  PmovmcD 
(By  Harold  M.  Sctuneck,  Jr.) 

A  nationwide  network  of  artificial  kidney 
treatment  centers  to  being  established  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  patients  who  would  otherwise  die  of 
clu-onlc.  Incurable  kidney  disease. 

Tlu^e  pilot  units  liave  recently  been  set 
up  at  Veterans'  Administration  hoepltato  in 
Los  Angeles.  Hines,  111.,  near  Chicago,  and 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

During  the  next  2  or  3  years,  tixe  Veterans' 
Admlntotration  hopes  to  expand  the  network 
to  comprise  ai>out  30  units  tlxroughout  the 
Nation,  according  to  an  officer  involved  in 
the  develo{unent  program. 

ON1.T  vrrxaANs  kliqibi^ 

Today  no  compcurable  network  exists  any- 
where in  the  world.  Indeed,  almost  all  pa- 
tients who  pofis  to  the  final  stages  of  clu-onlc 
kidney  disease  die  In  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months.  It  to  to  save  and  even  rehabilitate 
persons  in  this  category  that  the  units  are 
being  set  up.  Only  persons  eligible  for  treat- 
ment at  Veterans'  Administration  hoepltato 
will  be  accepted. 

IX  the  program  proves  successful  it  may  in- 
crease by  tenfold  or  even  more  the  total 
number  of  lives  being  saved  from  chronic 
kidney  disease.  Several  thousand  die  yearly 
from  It. 

The  program  appears  to  be  the  first  en- 
trance by  the  Federal  Government  into  a 
rapidly  developing  field  tiiat  hiM  excited 
much  interest  and  much  soul  searching 
within  the  medical  profession  during  the 
past  year.  Federal  money  has  previously 
been  available  for  research  on  the  use  of 
artificial  kidney  apparatus  for  treating 
chronic  patients,  but  the  establtohment  and 
operation  of  nonresearch  treatment  units  to 
another  and  a  much  more  expensive  matter. 

One  medical  center  at  present  doing  thto 
kind  of  work  estimates  the  cost  of  treating 
one  patient  for  a  year  to  be  more  than  $8,000. 
Since  the  periodic  treatments  must  go  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life,  the  expense, 
on  a  private-patient  basto,  would  be  stagger- 


ing Thto  fact,  together  with  any  artificial 
kidney  center's  substantial  needs  in  trained 
manpower  and  equipment,  has  caused  much 
of  the  soul  searching  in  the  medical 
profaeslon. 

By  no  means  to  there  universal  agreement 
that  thto  much  expense  to  worthwhile  under 
the  circumstancea.  even  though  lives  are  at 
stake.  A  special  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
National  Kidney  Disease  Foundation  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  will  con- 
vene here  June  20  to  dtocuas  the  scientific, 
social  and  economic  future  of  thto  kind 
of  treatment  for  pattonta  otherwise  doomed. 

The  new  Veterans'  Admlntotration  program 
to  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  B. 
Tucker,  chief  of  medical  services,  and  to  be- 
ing developed  with  the  asstotance  of  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Schnaper,  chief  of  research  in 
internal  medicine.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance that  the  Veterans'  Admlntotration 
attaches  to  this  program,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  set  It  up  rapidly.  Dr.  Schnaper  said 
diirtng  a  recent  Interview  by  telephone  The 
decision  to  set  up  three  pilot  units  was  made 
about  fl  months  ago.  It  is  hoped  that  7  to  9 
additional  unlU  will  be  "phased  in"  yearly 
until  the  planned  total  of  80  to  reached. 

Dr.  Schnaper  said  it  was  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  number  of  patients  the  program 
might  be  able  to  care  for  when  thoroughly 
set  up.  He  said  roughly  300 — about  10  pa- 
tients j>er  unit — wotild  be  a  reasonable 
guess. 

TREATMENT  TO  BE  USED 

The  treatment  procedure  that  will  be  em- 
phasized was  developed  at  the  University  of 
Washington  School  of  Medicine  in  Seattle 
with  support  from  the  John  A.  Hartford 
Foundation  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Moet  of  the  patients  l>eing  treated 
at  Seattle  have  not  only  t>een  saved  from 
death,  but  have  actually  been  rehabilitated 
sufficiently  to  return  to  their  normal  occu- 
pations. Some  have  been  totally  without  na- 
tural kidney  function  for  more  than  3  years. 
Similar  programs  elsew^here  iiave  been  leas 
successful. 

TlM  units  in  the  Federal  progrun  will  be 
Integral  parts  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hoepltato  in  which  they  are  located. 
Because  of  thto,  the  cost  of  treatment  may 
prove  to  k>e  substantially  less  than  has  been 
the  case  in  private  institutions.  Dr.  Sctma- 
per  said  they  hoped  to  keep  the  coat  down 
to  roughly  $5,000  to  $7,000  for  one  patient  a 
year. 

Each  patient  being  treated  for  chronic 
disease  with  artificial  kidney  apparatus  visits 
a  treatment  center  regularly — usually  once 
or  tvirlce  a  week — to  have  his  entire  blood 
supply  cleansed  by  the  machine  during  an 
all-night  or  all-day  treatment  session.  The 
process  is  called  hemodialysis.  Through  It, 
the  machine  fulfllto  In  one  session  the  main 
function  that  a  person's  natural  kidneys 
should  be  doing  daily — that  is,  cleansing 
the  bloodstream  of  impurities  and  main- 
taining the  chemical  balance  of  the  blood. 

Some  speclaltots  predict  a  large  role,  rela- 
tively soon,  for  however,  except  for  trans- 
plantations between  Identical  twins,  these 
operations  are  considered. 
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Post  Ovtick  akd  Nkosoks 


Equality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  20,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
issue  of  June  7 : 


The  promotion  of  three  Negroes  to  super- 
visory positions  in  the  Dallas  postal  system 
to  typical  of  Washington's  policies  which  try 
to  please  everybody— the  reason  for  the 
pleasing,  of  course,  i>eing  votee. 

The  Government  for  yecu-s  has  made  much 
commotion  about  the  need  of  efficiency  and 
qualifications  in  civil  service  personnel.  To 
assure  those  attributes,  a  grading  system 
was  set  up. 

Now  comes  another  criterion — equality. 

Obviously  there  cant  be  a  merit  Itot  and 
an  equality  list.  A  man  in  the  postal  service 
who  makes  65  on  a  test  Is  not  equal  to  one 
who  makes  95.  But  from  all  indications,  a 
good  case  can  be  made  that  the  man  who 
makes  65,  if  he  has  a  dark  skin,  is  superior 
to  the  05. 

Certainly  the  Negro  should  l>e  hired  in  the 
system  and  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
advance.  And  if  he  makes  the  top  nine  in 
grading  he  should  get  equal  consld«^tlon 
with  the  other  eight. 

But  what  is  "eqiuil"  alx>ut  jumping  over 
83  whites  to  pick  a  Negro  who  is  No.  54? 
Isn't  such  a  policy  of  "equality"  really  one  of 
Inequality  for  the  53? 


Philippine  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  votciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  MARSH,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Philippine  Independence  Day.  and,  in 
recognition  of  this  important  national 
holiday  of  our  firm  friend  and  ally,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  It  is  appro- 
priate that  the  Voice  of  America  has 
scheduled  for  today  a  broadcast  of  Am- 
bassador Amellto  R.  Mutuc's  Philippine 
Independence  Day  message  to  his  home- 
land. 

As  a  review  of  his  country's  recent 
progress,  the  message  merits  our  inter- 
est, and  I  include  It  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  as  follows: 

MXSSACE   or  THE  HONOEABLX   AMXLFTO    R.    Mu- 

Tuc,  Ambassador  or  THt  Philippines  to  the 
Untted  States,  on  the  Occasion  op  Philip- 
FiN«  Indepxndencs  Dat,  June  12.  1963, 
Broadcast  bt  the  Voict  or  Amesica  to  the 
Philipptnes 

It  to  with  a  sense  of  profound  gratification 
and  a  feeling  of  joy  and  hope  that  we  observe 
Philippine  Independence  Day  this  year. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  so  far  away  from 
home,  Filipinos  living  as  far  west  as  Guam, 
or  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  and  Chicago, 
or  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  as  far 
east  as  New  York  and  Washington,  an  inde- 
pendence day  celebration  always  has  a  deeper 
significance  and  a  warmer  meaning. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  in  being  a 
part  of  the  new  administration  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  pleased  that  today  there  to  recogni- 
tion, at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  "dynamic 
year-and-a-half  administration"  of  President 
Macapagal . 

In  his  state-of-the-Natlon  address  early 
thto  year.  President  Macapagal  Itoted  the 
concrete  measures  taken  and  enumerated  the 
first  tangible  results  of  hto  program  in  re- 
gard to  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  people 
and  the  faster  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
the  country. 

The  performance  of  hto  administration 
matches  the   promise   he  made  In  January 


1962  eliciting  the  evaluation  by  foreign  ob- 
servers, including  the  American  press,  that 
the  Philippines  has  accomplUhed  the  first 
phase  of  the  socioeconomic  development 
program  to  make  full  use  ot  Philippine  ma- 
terial potentialities.  There  to  now  evident 
an  atmosphere  of  confidence  among  PUipino 
and  foreign  business  executives,  industrial 
leaders,  bankers,  and  investors — confidence  in 
President  Macapagal  and  hto  administration, 
confidence  in  the  future,  and  above  all.  faith 
and  confidence  in  themselves. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  many  Filipinos, 
recognizing  the  intense  reformist  zeal  of 
the  new  leadership  in  the  Philippines,  and 
aware  of  the  implications  of  the  6-year  in- 
tegrated socioeconomic  development  pro- 
gram, look  with  high  justifiable  hopes  for 
the  good  life,  which  is  the  rightful  heritage 
of  all  mankind. 

Gratified  then  by  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, we  are  now  hopeful  that  we  can 
achieve  a  steady,  self-sustaining  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  value  of 
Individual  freedom  and  enhance  human 
dignity. 

The  marginal,  and  sometimes  submarglnal, 
lives  of  Filipinos,  as  reflected  In  Inadequate 
housing,  food,  and  shelter,  are  compounded 
by  a  rapid  growth  in  our  population. 

It  to  the  recognition  of  this  overriding 
fact — a  fact  prevailing  in  other  countries 
of  the  world — that  has  made  the  5-year 
socioeconomic  development  program  a  vital 
factor  in  our  national  life  and  economy. 
In  this  regard,  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  1  y,  years.  President  Macapagal  has 
accomplished  the  following: 

1.  The  moet  distiirbing  elements  deter- 
ring our  paramount  objectives  have  been 
removed.  The  foreign  exchange  control  sys- 
tem, which  was  the  main  breeding  ground 
of  graft  and  corruption,  has  been  aboltohed. 
This  was  followed  by  the  prosecution  of 
those  who  have  "utilized  cw^anlzed  political 
power  to  build  business  empires,  and  vice 
versa;  misused  public  tnast  to  amass  wealth; 
perpetrated  smuggling,  committee  overpric- 
ing"; and  "labor  leaders  who  have  exploited 
their  followers  for  selfish  purposes." 

2.  Price  levels  have  been  stabilized.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  rice  and 
corn  which  are  the  staple  food  of  our  peo- 
ple. According  to  an  Associated  Press  sur- 
vey late  last  year,  prices  in  the  Philippines 
are  second  to  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

3.  These  price  levels  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  rise  In  income  in  the  public  sec- 
tor and  the  increase  in  wages  in  private  en- 
terprise. 

4  Philippine  export  receipt*  increased  by 
$103  million  over  the  previous  year,  while 
the  Import  bill  decreased  by  $72  million. 

5.  Philippine  internaUonal  reserves  grew 
from  a  level  of  $103  million  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1962  to  $140  million  at  year's  end. 

6.  Agricultural  production  increased  by 
7.1  percent  for  all  food  crops. 

7.  Industrial  production  for  the  first  6 
months  in  1963  Increased  by  7.3  percent. 

The  stability  of  the  exchange  rate  con- 
tinues and  together  with  the  fiscal  disci- 
pline exercised  by  the  Government,  public 
spending  has  been  kept  to  the  minimiam  and 
revenue  collections  have  been  increased. 

The  pattern  of  these  figures — impersonal 
and  dry  as  they  may  appear — ^reveals  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities,  which 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  appeared  insurmount- 
able, has  been  lessened  substantially. 

As  the  Philippines  moves  with  confidence 
into  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  it  to  now  clear 
that  it  Is  engaged  in  a  peaceful  revolution 
of  economic  growth  that  compels  greater 
productivity  and  savings;  that  it  to  In  the 
midst  of  fulfilling  the  basic  requiremenu 
of  modernization:  better  farming,  more 
production,  the  building  of  roads,  the  estab- 
ltohment of  power  utilltlee,  transportation 
and  public  conununication  facilities. 

Our  people  fully  realize  that  in  thto  move- 


ment there  are  prerequisites,  which  impel  a 
sense  of  dedication  and  greater  effort. 

That  to  why  under  the  emergency  em- 
ployment administration,  the  blueprint  for 
a  F16  million  fishery  development  project 
to  being  planned;  the  program  of  agricul- 
ture extension  intensified;  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  National  Resettlement  and 
Rehabilitation  Admlntotration,  12  projects 
for  resettlement  and  the  construction  of 
feeder  roads  are  now  underway;  intensive 
work  in  forest  conservati<»i  and  reforestation 
to  being  undertaken;  and  the  training  and 
recruitment  of  the  necessary  labor  for 
handicraft  industries  being  done  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  national  cottage  indus- 
tries  admlntotration. 

The  construction  of  multtotory  tenement 
projects  has  started  in  Manila's  most  im- 
poverished dtotrlct,  which  will  be  followed 
by  the  construction  of  similar  projects  in 
Philippine   provinces. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Government  and 
the  Textile  MlUs  Association  have  embarked 
on  a  program  to  produce  and  dtotribute  the 
low  cost,  diirable  cotton  material,  the  Pag- 
asa  cloth,  for  our  people. 

The  department  of  education  has  formu- 
lated policies  and  implemented  measures  to 
improve  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
strengthen  the  curriculum  in  all  levels  of 
instruction. 

The  department  of  health  has  contained 
the  El  Tor  epidemic  and  controlled  the  threat 
of  smallpox.  As  part  of  its  public  health 
program,  it  established  additional  rural 
health  units  and  completed  31  hospitals. 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  blind  and 
other  physically  handicapped  citizens  by  the 
social  welfare  admlntotration  when  it  con- 
structed the  regional  vocational  training 
center. 

Industrial  peace  prevaito  in  the  country, 
the  disputes  between  labor  and  management 
having  been  reduced  by  17  percent  in  1962, 
a  figure  twice  less  than  that  for  1961. 

A  drastic  modification  in  the  plans  of  the 
Philippine  Armed  Forces  was  effected  so  as 
to  make  its  activities  more  responsive  to 
actual  conditions  such  as  the  modernization 
of  equipment  and  weapons,  the  creation  of 
task  forces  to  carry  out  peace  and  order  and 
wage  campaigns  against  internal  disturb- 
ances. 

The  most  significant  developments  in  Phil- 
ippine foreign  affairs  include  the  mainte- 
nance of  relentless  vigilance  in  combating 
the  infiltration  of  communism  in  vital  sec- 
tors of  the  Government  and  Philippine  so- 
ciety; the  institution  of  administrative  re- 
forms, which  have  resulted  in  safeguarding 
and  enhancing  the  career  service;  closer  re- 
lations with  other  countries;  the  filing  of 
the  Philippine  claim  of  sovereignty,  jurto- 
diction.  and  proprietory  ownership  over 
North  Borneo;  and  the  continuance  of  close 
Philippine-American  relations.  Never  has 
this  relationship  been  closer  than  now. 
President  Macapagal  has  said.  The  American 
Government  has  shown  its  willingness  to 
assist  the  Philippines  in  every  practical  way: 
The  U.S.  Congress  has  just  enacted  laws 
extending  hospitalization  benefits  and  other 
privileges  to  Filipino  veterans;  the  Philip- 
pine war  damage  bill  appropriation  of  $73 
million  was  approved  last  year  and  although 
there  is  some  movement  afoot  to  cure  certain 
alleged  misdeeds  connected  with  its  enact- 
ment, I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  treat 
this  matter  with  its  usual  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  the  Inter- 
national Development,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  even  many  private  Amer- 
ican banks  are  more  than  ready  and  willing 
to  extend  loans  and  Investments  to  Philip- 
pine projects. 

The  interest  In  Philippine  eoooomic  devel- 
opment to  not  confined  to  the  United  States. 
Other   businessmen,   bankers  and   investors 
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In  Europe  and  In  Asia,  are  now  exploring  the 
Inveatmen:  opportualtlea  in  the  Philippines. 

Thla  petfectly  At*  Into  the  de«lre  of  our 
Republic  to  welcome  foreign  capital  because 
domestic  capital  Is  Inadequate  to  sustain  the 
economic  enterprises  needed  for  ejcpanslon 
and  for  prDgreas. 

That  these  things  have  s4Mae  to  pass  are 
due  to  thii  zeal.  seUlseaness  and  dedication 
of  the  preient  leadership  in  ovs  ooontry:  to 
the  coopeiatlon  and  energies  at  oar  people: 
and  to  the  understanding  engendered  among 
the  peopI)S  of  other  ikatlons,  which  share 
our  poUtl<:al  persuasion  and  our  economic 
aspiratlonji. 

It  U  In  line  with  this  cUreetlon  In  Phil- 
ippine affairs  that  recently  as  the  represent- 
ative of  our  GoTernment  In  the  United 
States.  I  convolced  the  First  Philippine  For- 
eign Service  Regional  Conference  in  North 
America. 

That  conference  examined  with  care  and 
admirable  diligence  the  workings  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Foreign  Service  in  a  changing  world. 
and  laid  particular  emphasis  on  how  best  the 
service  could  help  Impleaient  the  5-year 
socio  economic  development  program. 

Since  aivumlng  my  post  in  the  American 
Capital.  I  have  been  fortmnate  In  having 
been  able  to  project  the  image  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  detailed  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ohanctarlstlcs  of  Philippine  conditions. 
That  many  Americans,  in  the  public  sector 
and  m  private,  have  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
to  the  PliiUpplnes  and  assist  us  In  ^giving 
hope  and  shape  to  our  national  economy,  is, 
to  me,  a  lUngular  source  of  satisfaction. 

I  am  one  of  Chose  who  deeply  believe  that 
there  are  certain  special  dislocations  in  our 
time,  which  give  us  neither  security  nor 
solace.  Tlie  first  rests  on  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  of  tbe  atom,  which  can  lead  into  one  of 
two  directions:  limitless  energy  harnessed  in 
the  Interert  of  peace  or  searing  energy,  which 
if  uncontjolled  can  reduce  the  world  to  cin- 
ders and  mankind  to  dast.  The  second  re- 
volves around  the  conflict  between  two  power 
systems:  Ae  Communist  system  with  its  re- 
lentless ttirast  toward  world  domination;  the 
free,  open  society,  which  stands  for  a  climate 
of  freedoEi  under  which  the  liberties  and  the 
dignity  ol  Individuals,  can  flourish. 

I  believe  that  the  Philippines,  as  a  middle- 
sized  stats,  can  contribute  to  universal  peace 
and  prog-ess  becatise  as  has  been  aptly  re- 
marked, it  believes  in  the  "interdependence 
of  nation  1  and  the  integration  of  humanity." 

This  b<ller.  which  of  coivse.  Is  not  new. 
was  dranuitlaed  recently  wteen  Pope  John 
Xaui  died  and  the  world,  mourning  his 
death,  remembers  with  graMtude  and  ad- 
miration, his  two  great  encyclicals,  the 
Mater  et  Maglstra  and  the  Pacem  In  Terrls. 
These  pronouncements  stressed  the  obliga- 
tions of  Jidlvldual  soclettM  to  their  under- 
privileged members,  the  poor,  the  disin- 
herited. <-J)e  displaced:  the  responsibility  of 
affluent  nations  to  the  leas  fortunate:  and 
the  urgency  of  close  cooperation  between 
rich  and  poor  countries,  such  cooperation 
to  be  em<rted  "with  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  liberty  of  the  countries  being  developed." 

It  is  within  this  perspective,  then,  that  as 
I  deliver  these  remarks  from  Washington. 
D.C.,  for  rebroadcast  to  the  PtUllpplnes.  I  am 
hopeftil  thst  all  omi  frlnMls  In  this  country 
and  In  o->her  nations  will  extead  to  us  their 
friendship,  understanding  and  guidtince  for 
the  impcrtance  of  June  12.  In  the  words  of 
President  Mac^agal.  "denumds  that  It  be 
observed  with  fitting  ceremonies  to  the  end 
that  It  will  be  cherished  forever  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  inspire  them  and 
posterity  to  greater  dedication  and  endeavor 
for  the  nelfare  of  tbe  country  and  well-being 
at  mankLnd." 


Cvil  Rifhts   in   Missoari   and  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYBHOUR  HALPERN 

or    MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28.  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  of  late 
we  have  witnessed,  and  are  continuing  to 
witness,  a  new  and  agonizing  chapter 
written  in  the  annals  of  U.S.  civil  rights. 
It  Is  a  chapter  filled  with  suffering  and 
pain  visited  upon  a  segment  of  our  citi- 
zenry in  their  continuing  struggle  for 
community  acceptance  of  their  moral,  as 
well  as  legal  rights.  It  is  a  chapter  which 
we  as  Americans  cannot  afford  to  forget, 
for  if  we  do.  the  violence  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Jackson,  Miss.,  Lexington,  N.C.,  and 
the  rest  will  have  been  to  no  avail.  If 
any  good  Is  to  come  from  this  unhappy 
and  sanguinary  chapter,  it  is  to  bring  to 
the  forefront  a  revitalized  awareness  of 
the  evils  of  nationwide  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  the  stark  injustices  which  have, 
for  too  long  now,  plagued  the  lot  of  the 
American  Negro.  Being  an  atrophy  of 
human  energy  and  talent,  racial  discrim- 
ination must  be  eliminated;  it  serves 
only  as  a  painful  obstacle  in  man's  en- 
deavor to  realize  his  best  potential. 

Attendant  upon  the  current  racial  tur- 
moil have  been  innumerable  editorials  on 
the  arborescence  of  continued  racial  vio- 
lence. An  eloquent  and  inspiring  ex- 
ample is  the  May  16,  1963,  editorial  in 
the  Tablet,  the  ofBcial  orpran  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Brooklyn.  In  its  thouRht-provok- 
ing  presentation,  the  editorial  seeks  to 
apply  the  message  and  spirit  of  love  a£ 
found  in  the  late  Pope  John  Xxni's 
great  encyclical  letter.  "Pacem  in  Ter- 
rls," to  the  recent  racial  disturbances. 
At  this  time  I  Insert  the  Tablet  editorial 
in  the  Record  in  order  that  Members  of 
both  Houses  may  be  benefited  from  its 
Import: 

(From  the  Tablet.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.. 
May   16,   1963] 

Civil.  Rights  im  Missoitki  Aj<n>  Alabama 
Against  the  background  of  the  civil  rights 
demonstrations  by  Catholics  In  Missouri  and 
by  Negroes  In  Alabama,  theee  words  from 
Pope  John's  peace  encyclical  are  worth  re- 
calling : 

"If  a  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  rights, 
he  must  become  equally  aware  of  his  duties. 
Thiis  he  who  possesses  certain  righu  has 
likewise  the  duty  to  claim  those  rlghu  as 
marks  of  this  dignity,  while  all  others  have 
the  obligation  to  acknowledge  those  rights 
and  respect  them." 

Thus  the  demonstrators  in  both  Instances, 
aware  of  their  rights  to  equal  treatment 
under  the  law,  were  not  acting  rashly  or 
Imprudently  but  were  fulfilling  a  duty,  to 
claim  their  rights  as  marks  of  their  dignity. 

If  some  of  the  methods  used  are  question- 
able (as  Archbishop  Toolen  has  asserted  In 
Alabama)  they  are  to  be  condemned:  but 
this  fact  can  in  no  way  condone  the  con- 
tinuance of  discrimination.  Rather,  the 
mildness  of  most  of  the  protests,  after  so 
many  years  of  Injustice.  Is  to  be  marveled  at. 

Much  as  we  deplore  the  racial  goings-on 
in  Birmingham,  as  a  nation  we  most  bow 
our  heads  In  shame  for  having  tolerated  so 
long  the  condltiona  which  gave  them  rise. 


The  rioting,  bombing,  stabbing,  vilification 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  ugly  mess  are  but  the 
sirmptoms  of  a  deep-seated  social  malignancy. 
Race  supremacy — white  or  black — is  the 
name  of  the  deadly  virtu. 

Sad  to  own.  the  outbreak  In  Birmingham 
Is  nothing  new  in  our  history.  Incidents 
like  it  have  happened  elsewhere  in  our  coun- 
try, many  times,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South.  And  we  will  not  see  the  end  of 
them  as  long  as  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  Is 
accepted  as  reason  enough  to  keep  him  apart 
in  public  accommodations,  and  for  depriving 
him  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed htm  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Nine  years  ago  this  week,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coiirt.  In  a  unanlmotu  decision,  banned  en- 
forced racial  segregation  in  tax-supported 
schools  as  being  unconstitutional.  Desegre- 
gation has  since  proceeded  at  a  snail's  pace, 
and  In  some  States  it  amounts  to  very  little 
more  than  token  compliance.  Like  Catho- 
lics and  anyone  else.  Negroes  can  get  tired 
of  waiting.  And  they  are  well  within  their 
rights  in  demonstrating  publicly  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  indignities  and  the  injustices 
they  continue  to  suffer  through  practices 
of  racial  discrimination. 

In  his  widely  acclaimed  encyclical  letter 
"Pacem  in  Terrls,"  the  Holy  Father  con- 
demned the  very  evil  against  which  the  Ne- 
gro population  of  Birmingham  has  risen  In 
organized  protest: 

"On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  that  all 
men  are  equal  by  reason  of  their  natural 
dignity  has  been  generally  accepted.  Hence 
racial  discrimination  can  in  no  way  be 
Justified." 

What  cannot  be  justified  ought  not  to  be 
endlessly  endured,  in  Alabama  or  Missouri. 
We  feel  that  some  good  may  yet  come  out 
of  Birmingham,  even  though  the  price  Is  a 
big  one  to  have  to  pay.  The  cause  of  inter- 
racial Justice  htks  always  been  an  uphill 
fight,  but  despite  the  radicals  on  both  sides — 
white  segregationists  and  Black  Muslims — 
the  cause  does  go  forward.  Birmingham  is  a 
bitter  lesson,  but  It  may  yet  have  thera- 
peutic virtue  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  cure. 

That  fact  that  the  Alabama  and  Missouri 
civil  rights  demonstrations  are  in  the  news 
at  the  same  time  could  be  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

May  we  hope  that  Catholics  and  Negroes, 
as  well  as  Protestants  and  Jews — all  of  whom 
are  quick  to  protest  Injustice  against  them- 
selves— will  be  helped  to  understand  the 
problems  of   all  our  fellow   Americans. 

What  of  those  who  loudly  claim  their  own 
rights  but  in  practice  admit  to  no  corre- 
sponding duty  to  acknowledge  and  respect 
the  rights  of  others?  "Pacem  In  Terrls"  is 
an  encyclical  of  love,  but  It  has  strong  words 
for  these  split  personalities: 

"Every  fundamental  human  right  draws 
its  indestructible  moral  force  from  the  nat- 
ural law,  which  in  granting  It  Imposes  a 
corresponding  obligation.  Those,  therefore, 
who  claim  their  own  rights,  yet  altogether 
forget  or  neglect  to  carry  out  their  respec- 
tive duties,  are  people  who  build  with  one 
hand  and  destroy  with  the  other." 


Polar  Explorer,  Capt  Finn  Ronne, 
U.S.  Naval  Reterre  (Retired) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  Po- 
lar   Explorer   Capt.    Finn   Ronne,   U.S. 


Naval  Reserve,  retired,  who  has  a  re- 
markable record  in  geographic  and 
scientific  exploration  of  the  Antarctic 
was  honored  recently  by  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York  at  their  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Washington  group. 

The  certificate  of  merit,  of  which 
Captain  Ronne  is  the  second  worldwide 
recipient,  was  presented  him  by  E>r 
Serge  KorfT.  president  of  the  Explorers 
Club  of  New  York.  In  presenting  the 
citation,  Dr.  Korff  stated  "that  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Explorers  Club 
awarded  him  this  honor,  recognizing  his 
achievements  in  his  geographic  and  sci- 
entific contribution  to  polar  knowledge 
over  30  years  of  service  in  exploration." 

Captain  Ronne  in  accepting  this  honor 
expressed  his  appreciation  with  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Korff  would  convey  his  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  club's  recognition. 
"It  was  very  thoughtful  and  gracious  of 
them  to  remember  me  at  this  time."  he 
concluded. 

The  record  of  my  friend.  Capt.  Finn 
Ronne,  upon  which  this  citation  of  merit 
is  based  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
arctic  and  antarctic  exploration.  To 
date.  Captain  Ronne's  distingiiished  ca- 
reer encompasses  six  journeys  to  the 
Antarctic;  four  of  at  least  15  months' 
duration,  including  one  he  personally 
organized  and  led  in  1946-48,  as  well  as 
four  summers  to  the  arctic  regions. 

Norwegian  bom  and  the  son  of  Martin 
Ronne,  who  was  with  Roald  Amundsen 
for  20  years,  Finn  Ronne's  enviable  rec- 
ord of  geographical  exploraUon  of  the 
Antartic  was  accomplished  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Trained  as  an  engineer,  he 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1923 
and  joined  the  engineering  staff  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp..  at  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  He  became  a  citizen  in  1929.  On 
leave,  he  served  with  Admiral  Byrd's 
1933-35  expedition  as  ski  expert  and  dog 
driver  and  sledged  for  monttis  In  Ant- 
arctlca's  interior  doing  geographical  ex- 
ploration and  survey. 

Back  with  Westinghouse  in   1935  he 
made  plans  for  his  own  small  expedition 
which    suddenly   snowballed    into    U.S. 
Antarctic  Service  Expedition  when  his 
plans  were  taken  over  and  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Interior.    As  second- 
in-command  at  East  Baae  on   Palmer 
Peninsula,   he    led   the   main   southern 
sledge  party  that  completed  a  1.264-mlle 
sledge  trip  in  84  days,  exploring  and  de- 
lineating 450  miles  of  new  coastline  in 
the  Pacific  quadrant,  and  claimed  newly 
discovered  land  for  the  United  States. 
On  the  mountainous  Palmer  Peninsula 
he  accurately  surveyed  more  than  300 
geographical     features,     photographed 
them  from  12  main  control  centers  and 
completed  a  survey  map  that  forms  the 
basis  for  control  of  trimetrogon  photo- 
graphs he  took  on  his  later  exploratory 
flights  over  the  same  area  7  years  later. 
Commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  May,  1941.  he  served  in  "World 
War  n  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships 
in  charge  of  tenders  and  repair  ships  for 
which  he  received  Navy's  commendation. 
In  summer  of  1946  he  was  on  Navy  task 
force   staff  surveying   Canadian  Arctic 
and    northwest    Greenland    to    set    up 
weather  stations  and  construct  airstrips 
at  now  famous  Thule  Air  Force  Base. 
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Without  funds  of  his  own  and  against 
great    odds,    his    sheer    determination 
launched  the  Ronne  Antarctic  Research 
Expedition  1946-48.    With  congressional 
approval  for  loan  of  a  Navy  ship,  he 
solicited  funds  and  equipment  from  uni- 
versities   and    scientific    organizaUons 
The  Air  Force  lent  him  airplanes  for  ex- 
ploration  and   aerial  photography   and 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  outlined  a 
scientific  plan  to  follow.    The  23  people 
including  his  wife  Edith  Ronne,  the  183- 
foot  wooden  ship  Port  of  Beaumont  was 
manned  and  sailed  beyond  Cape  Horn 
to  Marguerite  Bay,  off  Palmer  Peninsula,' 
Antarctica  where  his  ship  was  frozen  in! 
Based  on  shore,  his  party  spent  the  long! 
dark  and  cold  winter-night  preparing  to 
tackle    geographical    problems    on    the 
sun's  return.    His  party  of  aviation  peo- 
ple, himself  the  aerial  navigator,  made 
numerous   flights   and   mapped   known 
and   previously   unknown   land   to   the 
south  and  southwest  of  the  treacherous 
WeddeU  Sea.     Here  the  last  unknown 
coastline  in  the  world  was  delineated-  it 
stretches  from  Palmer  Peninsula  south- 
ernmost in  the  WeddeU  Sea  to  Coats 
Land,   a   distance  of   about  450  miles. 
Scientists  at  base  and  out  in  the  field 
with  dog  teams  conducted  investigations 
in   11   branches  of  science.     Mountain 
ranges  with  huge  glaciers  were  discov- 
ered in  the  newly  explored  "Edith  Ronne 
Land"  which  is  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  Texas— all  of  which  he  claimed  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States. 

The  100  new  features  discovered  in- 
cludes Isaiah  Bowman  Peninsula  Gould 
Bay,  Mount  Merle  Tuv6,  LeMay  Moun- 
tain Range,  Sweeney  and  Lowell  Thomas 
Mountains,  and  many  others.  The  cor- 
relation and  location  of  all  of  the  newly 
discovered  features  he  located  on 
sketchmaps  sent  to  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  from  Valparaiso, 
Chile.  Complete  maps  were  made  by  the 
society  even  before  the  expedition  ship 
reached  New  York.  This  also  proved  to 
be  a  "first"  In  the  history  of  explora- 
tion. A  full  description  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  scientific  accomplishments  of 
the  expedition  were  published  in  the 
June  1948  issue  of  Geographic  Review  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society  of 
New  York. 

The    results    obtained    by     Captain 
Ronne's  expedition  are  found  in  15  sci- 
entific publications  by  the  OflBce  of  Naval 
Research.    Other  publications  as  a  re- 
siilt  of  his  expedition  were  presented  the 
Air  Force,  the  Army.  Scientific  Monthly 
Explorers  Journal,   et  cetera,   and  the 
popular  account  of   the  expedition   in 
"Antarctic  Conquest,"  Captain  Ronne's 
own    story,    by    G.    P.    Putnam's.    New 
York.    The  expedition  which  cost  a  total 
of  only  $50,000,  was  financed  on  a  shoe- 
string, but  the  accomplishments  of  Its 
23  members,  as  indicated  in  the  foreword 
of  "Antarctic  Conquest"  by  Dr.  Isaiah 
BowTnan,  were  much  greater  than  any 
much  larger  and  coeUier  expedition  of 
the  time.     Captain  Rorme's  work  has 
been   recognized   in   the  scientific   and 
geographical  polar  field.    In  1946  he  be- 
came the  first  American  postmaster  ever 
to  set  up  a  post  office  in  the  Antarctic 
and  thus  gave  him  official  backing  to  an 
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otherwise  privately  financed  and  oper- 
ated polar  expedition. 

Promoted  to  captain  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  1953,  he  served  as  military  com- 
mander and  scientific  leader  of  Ellsworth 
Station,  southernmost  In  the  WeddeU 
Sea  in  Edith  Ronne  Land  from  1956  to 
1958  with  38  men  in  his  expedition  to 
coUect  scientific  data  under  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  program.  In 
addition  to  a  thorough  scientific  study 
made  by  the  nine  civilians  in  the  party. 
Captain  Ronne  discovered  new  moun- 
tains and  glaciers  in  the  Edith  Ronne 
Land  sector  on  many  airplane  flights  and 
these  also  were  claimed  for  the  United 
States. 

During  the  1958-59  season.   Captain 
Ronne  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Argentine  Navy  to  accompany  their  ex- 
pedition  to   their  many  bases  on   the 
Palmer  Peninsula  and  their  two  bases 
deep  in  the  WeddeU  Sea.    Again,  in  No- 
vember-December 1961  he  flew  to  Mc- 
Murdo  Sound  in  the  Ross  Sea  from  New 
Zealand  and  farther  on  to  land  at  the 
South  Pole.    This  visit  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  50th  anniversary  of  Roald 
Amundsens  sledge  expedition  when  they 
first  reached  the  South  Pole  on  the  14th 
of  December  1911.     m  the  summer  of 
1962  Captain  Ronne  spent  some  time  on 
Spitsbergen,  north  of  Norway  in  a  small 
97-foot  long  sealing  ship  cruising  along 
the   western  fiords  of   the   archipelago 
studying  this  littie  known  island  group 
in  the  far  north. 

Thus  through  four  yearlong  winterings 
and  seven  summer-tours  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  geographical  exploration. 
Captain  Ronne  has  covered  more  terrain 
in  the  Antarctic  by  dog-team  travel  and 
airplane  flights  than  any  other  Antarc- 
tic explorer.  AU  of  this  newly  discovered 
land  he  has  claimed  In  favor  of  his 
adopted  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  In  the  never  ending  direction 
of  energies  toward  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  aU  mankind 


The  PretidenPs  Enyoy  to  Moscow 
Ditarmament  Negotiatioiu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15,  1963 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  appaUing 
as  the  President's  announcement  that 
we  were  suspending  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere  and  entering  Into  top 
level  disarmament  negotiations  In  Mos- 
cow was  to  the  American  people,  the 
naming  of  our  top  negotiator  Is  simply 
beyond  beUef. 

The  man  the  President  is  sending  to 
deal  with  the  wily  Khrushchev,  to  reach 
an  agreement  which  could  result  in  total 
disarmament  of  the  United  States,  is 
AvereU  Harriman,  the  architect  of  fail- 
ure in  our  policies  of  combating  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  It  was  Harri- 
man who  arranged  the  coalition  govern- 
ment of  Laos  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
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June  12 


1963 


which  resulted  In  the  present  Commu- 
nist afi^esslon  and  wlU  probably  mean 
a  complete  Communist  victory  In  Laos. 
After  the  Oommunlsts  had  broken  the 
agreement,  it  was  Averell  Harriman  who 
went  to  M06COW  eind  made  the  amazing 
discoviiry  that  IChrushchev  agreed  In 
principle  on  the  need  to  keep  the  Laos 
flghtlr<:  from  getting  out  of  hand.  Of 
course,  Mr  Harriman  got  no  commit- 
ment Irom  Khrushchev  to  stop  the  fight- 
ing Instigated  by  the  Communists,  nor 
did  he  receive  any  pledge  that  the  Com- 
munisms would  honor  the  solemn  agree- 
ment ;-iey  entered  Into  last  year. 

In  likCt  Mr.  Harriman  has  been  In- 
volved In  many  of  the  disastrous  agree- 
ments In  which  the  free  world  has  loat 
to  th<  Oimmiinjrts  In  central  Europe 
and  Aila,  and  was  particularly  involved 
In  the  loss  of  Rumania. 

Horn  can  the  American  people  now 
have  confldoice  tiiat  the  Harriman  for- 
mula ^rlll  save  us  from  another  disaster? 
itr.  8j>eaker,  there  can  be  no  such  assur- 
ance secause  of  Mr.  Harriman's  con- 
sistenl  record  of  failure  In  dealing  with 
the  Communists.  If  the  President  In- 
sists 01  continuiag  to  send  the  Nation  on 
the  sticldal  course  In  international  af- 
fairs, the  least  he  can  do  Is  to  put  an 
engineer  at  the  throttle  who  will  recog- 
nize tie  danger  signals  when  they  are 
flashing. 

An  iirtide  from  the  Washington  World 
follow}: 
DtD  Hauumam  Mxzr  Casteo  in  Russia?— Sn*- 

AT«  IrtTBOOMMrmai  Iktestioatib  R«pokt  or 

^       OUk3HiMgTQfM  COlVTVONTAnOIf  IN  AnUL 

\       (By  Robert  S.  .\lVen  and  Paul  Soott) 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  Is 
lnvestli(ating  a  aeiisatlonal  report  that  Un- 
der Se>:retar7  of  State  Averell  Harriman  and 
Cuban  Dictator  Castro  conferred  secretly  la 
Russia 

Bott  were  there  In  late  April,  although 
this  allegation  is  the  first  hint  of  a  meeting 
between  them. 

According  to  detailed  Information  from 
important  Cuban  refugee  sources,  the  re- 
puted parley  took  place  around  April  28.  In 
either  Moscow  or  Murmansk. 

H&rrlman  was  In  Moscow  April  2&-28.  to 
talk  Xc  Premier  Klirushchev  on  the  deterio- 
rating slttiation  in  Red- threatened  Laos.  On 
the  basis  of  a  Soviet  announcement,  Castro 
was  in  Moscow  on  the  28th.  Prom  a  news 
photograph  released  by  the  Russians.  Castro 
was  It  Murmansk  on  April  37.  Harriman 
stoppel  oB  In  than  city  on  the  28th.  on  bis 
way  o\it  of  the  So'Tlet. 

NTWS  TO   HIS   OmCE 

Inquiries  by  the«e  writers  at  his  State  De- 
partmf  nt  office,  brought  a  blank  reply.  As- 
sistants stated  Harriman  was  In  Australia, 
and  claimed  they  knew  nothing  about  a 
meeting  between  him  and  Castro.  They 
didn't  deny  it.  but  asserted  it  was  news  to 
them. 

The  Cuban  informants  told  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  John 
Stxmn:s.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  that  Har- 
riman and  Castro  discussed  reestablishing 
diplomatic  relations  in  exchange  for  a  ftir- 
ther  reduction  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba. 

Also  tliat  Castro  brought  up  the  question 
of  resuming  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Caba — which  be  makes  no  secret  of 
ardently  seeking. 

Such  a  move  by  the  United  States  would 
automi  tlcally  destroy  the  extensive  trade 
barrlem  built  up  iigainst  Castro's  Commu- 
nist reiclme  by  inenil>er8  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  whole  diplomatic 
and  trule  battle  ngainst  Castroism  would 
collape<-. 


The  reputed  meeUng  between  Harriman 
and  Castro  Is  taken  with  utmost  seriousness 
by  the  Senate  committee.  The  report  is  be- 
ing very  carefully  looked  Into. 

State  Department  and  other  admlnUtra- 
Uon  offldaU  are  slated  to  be  closely  ques- 
tioned. Meanwhile,  the  committee  U  making 
a  thorough  study  of  certain  confidential 
details  conTeyed  to  it. 

Reason  for  the  oommlttee's  concern  is  the 
Impressive  source  of  lU  admittedly  sensa- 
tional InformaUon.  One  of  the  InformanU 
is  a  refugee  who  gave  up  an  important  gov- 
ernment Job  in  Havana.  Other  Information 
obtained  from  these  sources  has  proven  valid. 

From  these  refugee  sources,  the  Senators 
also  have  learned  that  Soviet  troops  have 
been  secretly  moved  from  their  encamp- 
ments to  areas  that  cannot  be  easily  spotted 
by  high-level  (U-S)  reconnaissance  fiighu. 
These  significant  changes  have  taken  place 
very  recently. 

UAM     ON      aB>     THOOPS 

They  are  particularly  Important  as  the 
Soviet  Embassy  has  been  assuring  the  State 
Department  that  Moeoow  U  slowly  withdraw- 
ing combat  elements  fn»n  Cuba. 

Intelligence  reports  do  not  bear  this  out. 

On  the  basU  of  intelligence  dau.  Russia 
actually  is  rotating  its  forces  and  not  with- 
drawing them.  For  every  shipload  that  os- 
tentatUnisly  leaves  the  island,  another  ship 
surreptitiously  disembarks  as  many  or  more 
troops. 

Intelligence  estimates  Russian  troop 
strength  in  Cuba  at  17.500  President  Ken- 
nedy has  stated  the  number  Is  12.500.  Cuban 
refugees  claim  at  least  22.000. 

A  major  reason  for  this  lack  of  accurate 
data  is  that  there  have  been  no  low- level 
reconnaissance  flights  over  Cuba  since  e<u-ly 
February.  They  were  suspended  on  direct 
orders  of  President  Kennedy. 

High-level  U-2  reconnaissance  flights  are 
limited  and  infrequent. 

This  has  never  been  publicly  disclosed 
either  by  the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon. 

On  April  20,  1001.  several  months  after 
taking  office.  President  Kennedy  stated, 
"Communism  is  not  negotiable  in  this 
hemisphere" 


William  H.  Grier— Rock  HUl't  Frtt  Citi- 
zen— Is  Only  Gemson  Grad  Gettinf 
Honorary  Defrec 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  15.  1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  enclose  an  article  from  the  Rock 
Hill  Herald,  Rock  Hill,  S C,  of  June  1. 
1963,  which  salutes  the  magnificent  civic 
and  community  leadership  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Grier.  leading  citizen  of  York 
County  of  South  Carolina.  I.  too,  join 
In  this  wonderful  salute  to  Mr.  Grier. 
William  H.  OaizR — Rock  Hill's  Pikst  Cm- 

ziN — Is    Only     Clxmson     Grad     GnriNC 

HONOKART    DCGREZ 

Clxmson. — William  H.  Grier,  president  of 
the  finishing  division  of  M.  Lowenstein  & 
Sons.  Inc..  and  Rock  Hill's  first  citizen  in 
the  minds  of  most  city  fathers,  will  be  the 
only  Clemson  graduate  getting  an  honorary 
degree  today  at  Clemson  commencement 
exercises. 

Grier.  son  of  a  Fort  Mill  grocer,  graduated 
from  Clemson  in  1923  with  a  degree  in  tex- 
tiles.    Since  graduation  be  has  worked  his 


way   up   tbrouch   tbe   ranks  of  fh»  textUe 

Industry. 

During  the  40-year  span  he  has  spent  In 
textiles.  Grier  has  observed  many  changes 
In  methods  of  production,  employment. 
safety,  and  other  facets  of  the  Indiistry. 

Education,  he  said.  Is  definitely  the  first 
requirement  for  a  future  in  textiles,  or  any 
other  Industry. 

"There  Is  a  very  definite  lack  of  chemical 
and  textile  graduates  today."  he  said.  "I  was 
at  a  NASA  (National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration)  conference  recently,  and 
those  officials  are  worried  about  the  lack 
of  trained  chemists." 

Orler  said  opportunities  In  textiles  are 
wide  open.  "There  Is  a  terrific  future  In 
textiles  If  a  young  fellow  is  willing  to  work." 
be  said.  "Too  many  young  fellows  get  out 
of  school,  though,  and  are  too  anxious  to  get 
to  the  top." 

He  noted  that  Jobs  are  becoming  scarcer 
for  persons  who  do  not  bother  with  a  formal 
education. 

"In  the  future  It's  going  to  get  harder  and 
harder  for  young  people  without  a  high 
school  education  to  get  Jobs  in  lnd\istry.  A 
plant  should  try  not  to  hire  anybody  but 
high  school  graduates."  he  added.  "We've 
watched  that  over  the  years  and  It  has  paid 
off." 

Grier  should  know.  He  was  among  the 
first  in  the  Industry  to  stress  educational 
qualifications  for  hiring.  "There  has  been 
an  overall  stress  of  education  and  a  terrific 
upsurge  of  research  in  Just  the  past  few 
years."  he  noted. 

Mills  tinder  his  management  won't  hire 
workers  without  high  school  educations. 

Required  skills  are  becoming  Increasingly 
important  in  the  textile  Industry.  Grier  said. 
"Consumers  and  their  buyers  demand 
quality  In  the  products  they  buy.  It's  no 
longer  a  question  of  what  will  get  by.  It's 
got  to  be  right,  and  skilled  labor  is  a  neces- 
sity for  turning  out  quality  products" 

Orler  pointed  out  that  automation  is 
"coming  fast  and  everybody  Is  going  to  have 
to  accept  it.  I'm  against  It  where  it's  going 
to  be  a  hardship  on  anybody — but  it's  com- 
ing," he  warned. 

Another  change  In  the  textile  Industry  that 
Orler  has  observed  during  the  past  40  yean 
was  the  big  upgrading  of  quality. 

"Styling  didn't  amount  to  anything  then. 
Now  we  have  to  have  the  color,  finishes,  and 
a  variety  of  materials,"  he  said. 

■Research  has  played  a  big  part  in  the  In- 
dustry. It  lends  Itself  to  the  product  and 
to  use." 

Grier  said  the  greatest  change  in  textiles 
was  In  blends  and  finishes.  "When  I  started 
out,  manmade  fiber  Jtist  wasn't  accepted. 
But.  It's  here  to  stay  now."  he  added. 

"For  example,"  he  said,  "wash-and-wear 
finishes  are  comparatively  new.  That  Is 
strictly  a  chemically  controlled  process. 
Frankly,  more  use  of  chemistry  has  been  a 
big  trend  in  the  Industry.  It's  a  real  science 
now." 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  textiles.  Grier 
noted  that  plant  facilities  and  plant  safety 
have  become  focal  points  in  the  industry. 

"When  I  first  started  out.  we  paid  very 
little  attention  to  safety.  Now  I  don't  know 
of  any  plant  that  doesnt  stress  safety.  Most 
plants  have  a  man  whose  sole  Job  it  is  to  stop 
accidents.  We  provide  our  employees  with 
safety  shoes,  and  goggles,  and  we  put  up 
guards  around  the  machines.  We  also  pro- 
mote safety  in  the  plant." 

Of  the  two- price  cotton  system  Grier  had 
only  one  conrunent: 

"It  is  a  great  drawback  and  It  would  cer- 
tainly help  to  get  relief." 

Grier  got  into  textiles  because  he  dldnt 
like  farming,  or  so  he  tells  it. 

When  he  was  17  he  won  a  |240-a-year 
scholarship  to  ClemsoD. 

"When  I  got  there."  he  said.  "I  found  that 
the  scholarship  provided  for  either  agricul- 
ture or  textiles.  I  chose  textiles.  I  had  bad 
enough  of  farming." 
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When  he  graduated,  he  worked  in  a  plant 
In  Massachusetts  for  a  year  and  a  half.  "I 
liked  It  from  the  start.  I  liked  everythlne 
about  it."  he  said. 

He  left  the  Massachusetts  plant  and  re- 
turned to  South  Carolina  to  work  in  the  Pa- 
cific Mills  plant  at  Lyman,  now  the  Lyman 
Printing  &  Finishing  Co.,  sUter  plant  of  Rock 
Hill  Printing  &  Finishing  Co. 

In  1929  he  went  to  Thomaston.  Oa  as 
superintendent,  and,  in  1930  he  became  su- 
perintendent at  the  Commander  Mills  In 
Sand  Springs.  Okla. 

In  1933  he  returned  to  Rock  HUl  Printing 
&  Finishing  Co.  as  bleachery  superintendent. 
He  later  became  assistant  superintendent, 
sperlntendent,  general  manager,  and  execu- 
tive vice  president.  In  1959  he  was  named 
president  of  the  flnUhlng  division. 

At  present  Grier  is  a  member  of  the 
Lowenstein  board  of  directors,  P.  &  N.  Rail- 
road board  of  directors.  Wlnthrop  College 
board  of  trustees,  board  of  Rock  Hill  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  board  of  Carolinas  United 
Community  Services,  board  of  the  South 
Carolina  Association  of  School  Boards.  Inc 
and  is  a  deputy  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  Richmond. 

As  president  of  the  finishing  division,  his 
main  office  is  In  the  new  office  building  In 
Rock  Hill,  but  he  goes  to  Lyman  about 
twice  a  week.  He  Is  In  constant  touch  with 
both  plants  at  all  times  and  has  straight 
line  telephones  to  twth  plants  as  weU  as 
the  New  York  office. 

"My  family  u  my  one  hobby,"  sold  Grier 
"but  every  Saturday  morning  I  shoot  pool* 
at  the  Elks  Club.  I  almost  never  miss  that 
pool  game." 

Orler  chuckled:  "I  guess  111  have  to  miss 
It  today  to  go  to  Clemson." 

Seriously,  he  said.  "The  awarding  of  this 
degree  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  ever 
happened  to  me  outside  of  my  family  i 
am  very  proud  and  will  aooept  It  humbly  " 
Grler's  acceptance  of  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  today  crowns  a  lifetime  in 
which  education  has  been  almost  as  strong 
a  factor  as  the  textile  mUls  he  loves  His 
associates  say  he  has  never  stopped  leamlne 
himself.  * 

He  has  provided  his  own  chUdren  with 
complete  educations,  and  throxigh  loans.  gUts 
and  occasional  anonymous  granu.  he  has 
seen  to  It  that  numbers  of  other  youngsters 
have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college. 

And  as  much  as  his  success  in  textiles 
has  been  the  goal  of  his  life,  hU  love  of 
South  Carolina  has  proven  even  stronger 
Little  known  among  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors is  the  fact  that  Grier  once  refused 
the  presidency  of  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  move  to  New  York 
and  leave  his  beloved  South  Carolina  be- 
hind. 
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Certificate  From  CAB  To  Permit  North- 
east Airlines  To  ConOmie  lb  New  York- 
to-Florida  Route  Permaoentlj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSAC  HUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  have  it  noted  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  11, 
the  entire  Massachusetts  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding Speaker  of  the  House  John  W. 
MoCoiuiACK.  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 


STALL.  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
met  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  with  more 
than  200  employees  and  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  purpose  was  our  mutual 
interest  in  a  certificate  from  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  will  permit 
Northeast  Airlines  to  continue  its  New 
York-to-Florida  route  permanently. 

Each  member  of  the  congressional  del- 
egation spoke  at  the  meeting  as  well  as 
Mr.  Lindner  and  Mr.  C.  Sinclair,  of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America 
AFL-CIO.  For  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House,  who  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter  to  New  England,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lindner  and 
Mr.  Sinclair: 

Mr.  LxtTDNKB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Salton- 
STALL.  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Members  of  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  I  should  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  to  express 
the  profoimd  appreciation  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  for 
your  kind  attendance  at  this  very  brief  cere- 
mony, and  for  your  past  assistance  in  other 
Northeast  Airlines'  struggles  wherein  you 
have  BO  generously  particlpvated. 

But  more  Importantly,  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Bpeaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
COEMACK.  how  very  much  the  Northeast  em- 
ployees appreciate  your  untiring  and  un- 
selfish efforts  in  their  behalf.  You  Mr 
Speaker,  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  every 
situation  Northeast  has  been  involved  in 
from  its  very  inception  in  Boston  and  New 
England— later  on  New  York  and.  finally  in 
the  New  York-Florida  market— even  to  the 
extent  of  appearing  personally  before  the 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  testifying  in  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  Northeast 
Airlines  employees.  FVank  O'Connell,  and  my- 
self, I  want  to  extend  to  you  our  heartfelt 
thanks.^^  And  now.  Mr.  Sinclair,  president. 

Mr.  C.  SiNCLAiE.  Mr  Speaker.  Senator  Sal- 
TON^Aix.  Sei^tor  KornxoT.  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  speaking  in  my 

^«^«^^^P';^''^'''*  °'  ^'^^  515  Of  the 
Transport  Workers  Union,  and  In  behalf  of 
the  nearly  1,500  employees  of  Northeast  Alr- 

li!i,^H'?,l  *"*«™«"onal  union  represents.  I 
would  like  you  to  know  how  very  much  we 
appreciate   you   taking  the   time   from   your 

this  TWU  sponsored  Northeast  Airlines  em- 
ployee  delegaUon.  and  our  petition  solicit- 
ing your  assistance,  by  whatever  means 
deemed  legal  and  proper  under  the  rules  of 
practice    of    the    Civil    Aeronautics    Board 

2^^in  ™r"v'  Northeast  Airlines,  some 
2.800  in  number,  have  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  suffered  great  anxiety— never  knowing 
What  new  obstacle  might  terminate  their 
employment.     Our  employer,  Northeast,  not 

^^iT^v^"'  "^^  °"  ^^«  ^^'^e  of  bankruptcy, 
mainly  because  of  the  short-term  financing 
ST.1"i^°  ""^  company  in  the  purchasinl 
M^wT  l^l  equipment  due  to  its  temporary 
New  York  to  Florida  route  certlficate-5-year 
terms  as  compared  to  the  9-  to  ll-vear 
terms  enjoyed  by  its  competitore. 

-n'^L^'^l:  ''"^'"  '^"^  hearing  and  process. 

Northeast  and  ball  the  company  out  of  its 
dire  financial  position.     More  Jets  were  pur- 

or  ?„*i^  «'J'"^'  "^Ito"  ^«re  either  stayed 
OT  satisfied  and.  for  the  first  time  this  past 

tTveiTwi"f,f^^'  Northeast  competed  effec- 
tively with  the  other  two  carriers. 

rafi^*"*  the  award  to  Northeast  of  a  tempo- 
rary 6-year  New  York  to  Florida  route,  North- 

^Ir.^^J'^^'l^'^  ^^  commitment  to  the 
Board  that  such  a  route  would  allow  North- 

K^.fv,  !°v,°''  subsidy  and  to  remain  off. 
Northeast  has  lived  up  to  that  commitment. 


We  firmly  believe  that  with  this  kind  of 
determination;  tiie  leadership  given  to 
management  by  Mr.  Austin,  Northeast  Air- 
lines president;  the  financial  backing  of 
Hughes  Tool  Co.  and  with  the  faith  in  our 
company  as  shown  by  this  employee  repre- 
sentation here  today.  Northeast  Airlines  Is 
"Fit.  willing,  and  able." 

Should  the  Board  fall  to  recognize  the 
seriousness  of  our  sltuaUon,  It  will  mean 
that  in  the  very  near  future  approximately 
2,000  employees,  mainly  Massachusetts  resi- 
dents, would  lose  their  Jobs.  This  would 
mean  a  loss  in  wages  alone  of  $10.6  million 
annually. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  present  you  with  our 
petition  on  behalf  of  all  Northeast  Airlines 
employees,  and  sincerely  thank  you  all  for 
yoiu-  kindest  attention  and  courtesy  ex- 
tended us.     Thank  you. 


National  Lotteries  of  Paraguay,  Pern, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A,  FINO 


or   MTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  77 
foreign  countries  that  operate  Govern- 
ment lotteries  have  foxmd  that  restrain- 
ing rather  than  prohibitive  measures  are 
best  not  only  in  coping  with  the  gambling 
problem  but  in  raising  additional  reve- 
nue. Today  I  would  like  to  go  back  to 
South  America  and  point  out  four  other 
countries  that  utilize  Government-run 
lotteries  as  the  best,  painless  revenue 
producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  countries 
make  the  normal  gambling  urge  of  their 
people  work  for  the  benefit  of  health  and 
social  welfare. 

Paraguay  Is  a  small  and  Impoverished 
nation  of  about  2  million  people.  Reve- 
nue sources  are  few  and  far  between,  but 
public  needs  are  great.  Luckily,  Para- 
guay is  smart  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  a  national  lottery.  The  total  gross  re- 
ceipts for  1962  came  to  $900,000,  of  which 
almost  $187,000  went  to  the  government. 
The  net  revenues  were  used  by  the  de- 
partment of  maternal  and  child  care  for 
the  mother-child  care  program. 

Peru  Is  another  country  that  takes  ad- 
vantage of  and  capitalizes  on  the  gam- 
bling spirit  of  its  people.    The  gross  an- 
nual receipts  for  1962  were  $2,506,000. 
The  net  income  was  $406,000.  which  was 
used  to  increase  the  charity  funds  of  the 
public  benevolent  organizations  operat- 
ing the  lotteries.    These  funds  were  ear- 
marked for  hospital  and  medical  services. 
Uruguay  Is  also  a  small  country  of 
some  3  million  people,  but  it  also  has  the 
sense  to  realize  that  great  benefits  may 
be  derived  from  a  national  lottery.    The 
gross  receipts  for  the  year  1962  came  to 
over  $18  million,  an  increase  of  $3  million 
over  last  year.    The  total  net  Income  to 
the  Government  came  close  to  $5  million. 
Venezuela   Is  another  country  where 
the  wheels  of  fortune  spin  on  behalf  of 
the  public  welfare.     This  small  nation 
took  in  over  $28  million  In  1962.     After 
payment  of  prizes,  about  $2 'A   million 
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went  to  the  GrOvemmDnt  treasury  All  of 
the  Income  was  set  aiside  for  the  support 
of  charities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  taxes  rapidly 
rising  and  with  the  n.?ed  for  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  our  public  demands 
becoming  naore  pressing,  is  there  a  more 
painless  or  sensible  way  of  raising  Gov- 
errunent  revenue  than  a  national  lot- 
tery?   None  of  these  countries  think  so. 

It  is  harl  to  understand  our  stubborn- 
ness and  -eluctance  in  not  having  our 
own  Govrmment-run  lottery  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  took  advantage  of 
a  national  lottery  iri  this  country,  we 
could  raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  add- 
ed income  which  could  be  used  for  tax 
relief  and  leduction  ol'  our  national  debt. 
What  a  lift  this  would  be  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
American  lAxpayer. 


Pope  John  XXIIl 

EXTia^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  R.  HARDING^ 

OF    ISA  HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R1SPRKSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  recently  lost  one  of  its  great  and 
vital  leaders  when  death  claimed  Pope 
John  the  22  d. 

By  reading  the  extracts  from  his  diary 
written  soioe  20  years  ago  when  Pope 
John  did  rot  realize  what  destiny  held 
in  store,  ore  can  easily  understand  why 
this  son  of  peasant  parents  was  later  to 
make  such  a  mark  on  all  of  humanity. 
It  is  also  ejisy  to  understand  from  these 
excerpts  why  last  week  people  of  all 
religions,  cf  all  nationalities,  and  all 
classes  were  mouminB  his  passing. 

Proverbs  so  aptly  states.  'As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Pope 
John's  diary  reveals  a  man  of  great  love 
and  understanding  who  followed  closely 
the  teachiiigs  of  Jesus  Christ  that  we 
should  love  one  another.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  excerpts  from 
Pope  Johns  diary  which  were  written 
between  1938  and  1940  and  which  were 
carried  by  United  Press  International 
since  his  d(  ath : 

J\ily  36,  :938:  "One  must  make  oneself 
loved  In  ortler  to  Impoue  order,  peace,  and 
rellgloxifl  progress." 

October  (.  1938:  "The  farewell  to  my 
loved  ones,  to  my  mother  who  perhaps  I 
will  never  a^ln  see  on  the  earth.  Is  always 
something  said,  poignant.  I  know,  though, 
how  to  be  Dbedlent  and  this  tempers  and 
sweetens  everything. " 

October  33,  1938:  "We  mxist.  in  the  case 
of  souls,  make  the  effort  to  approach,  rather 
to  penetrats.  the  spirit  with  which  Jesus 
cares  for  tiem.  And  surely  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Is  regard  to  them  Is  more  charitable 
than  ours." 

February  22.  1939:  "It  Is  well  to  let  oneself 
be  ground  up  by  pain  and  by  death  so  as  to 
rise  again." 

May  10,  V939:  "All  know  how  to  suggest 
and  more  than  a  few  how  to  criticize,  but 
to  direct  cneself  to  a  useful  and  simple 
service:   Th.s  is  another  thing." 

September  4.  1939:  "It  U  of  great  comfort 
to  feel  on.jself  understood,  followed  and 
loved.  All  that  happens  In  a  form  superior 
to  my  merlin." 


October  1939:  "In  these  days  my  spirit  U 
filled  up  with  discomfort.  On  the  other 
hand  why  suffer?  Isn't  It  enough  to  do 
the  holy  wUl  of  the  Lord  and  to  adore  the 
profound  mystery  In  the  destiny  of  peoples?" 

November  7.  1939:  "What  more  can  I  wish 
for  in  life?  Nothing:  Beyond  a  greater  ef- 
fort 0*  perfection  In  living  and  achieving  my 
obligations  as  Bishop  and  as  servant  of  the 
Holy  Church.  Sometimes  I  am  stung  also 
by  poverty,  that  which  renders  me  impotent 
to  help  my  own  who.  so  numerous  In  the 
house,  suffer  the  lack  of  so  many  things. 
Beatl  pauperes  (blessed  pauperes)." 

February  34,  1»40:  "To  my  poor  fountain 
approach  men  of  every  type.  My  function  U 
to  give  water  to  all.  Leaving  a  good  impres- 
sion even  on  the  heart  of  a  scamp  seems  to 
me  a  good  act  of  charity  that  In  its  own  time 
will  bring  blessings." 

April  13.  1940:  "Human  love  without  con- 
tact with  God  leads  to  every  excess  and  ends 
In  sadness." 

June  10.  IJMO:  "The  war  Is  a  periculum 
enorme  (enormous  danger).  For  a  Christian 
who  believes  In  Jesus  and  In  hte  gospel,  an 
Inqulty  and  a  contradiction.  I  think  that 
from  today  my  responsibility  and  my  obliga- 
tions of  wisdom  and  of  moderation  and  char- 
ity become  even  more  serious.  I  must  t)e  the 
bUhop  erf  all,  that  Is:  Consul  Del  (Consul  of 
Ood),  father,  light,  encouragement  for  all, 
nature  makes  me  desire  the  success  of  my 
dear  country:  Grace  inspires  me  from  today 
more  than  ever  to  proposals  and  efforts  for 
peace." 

June  23.  1940:  "B\erythlng  serves  to 
demonstrate  that  In  the  sense  of  true  peace 
in  the  world  either  there  will  be  the  gospel 
or  we  will  return  to  blood  " 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  government 
leaders  throughout  the  world  and  church 
leaders  of  every  denomination  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  life  of  this  great  and  godly 
man. 


Unworthy  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  15,  1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  May  29.  1963. 
edition  of  the  Tuscola  County  Advertiser, 
Caro,  Mich.  The  resounding  defeat  of 
the  wheat  referendum  has  been  recorded, 
but  tales  of  "fast  plays,"  as  described  in 
this  editorial,  on  the  important  vote  con- 
tinue to  be  reported.  This  particular  in- 
cident, I  believe,  is  Important  enough  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  every  Member. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Victim  or  Past  Plat 

An  advertisement  In  last  week's  Advertiser, 
signed  "Tuscola  County  Wheat  Growers", 
which  urged  a  "Yes"  vote  on  the  wheat  refer- 
endum Tuesday  of  this  week,  has  caused 
some  little  stir  among  some  wheat  growers. 

A  few  have  called  this  office,  asking  who 
was  responsible  for  Insertion  of  the  ad.  and 
saying  they  were  mad  because,  while  they 
grew  wheat,  they  were  not  In  favor  of  the 
proposition.  These  callers  remarked  also 
that  they  did  not  know  of  any  organization 
called  the  Tuscola  County  Wheat  Growers. 

We  believe  that  those  who  are  kicking 
about  the  ad  have  a  very  distinct  point. 

The  signature  on  the  ad  was  a  patent  at- 
tempt to  make  people  believe  that  there  was 
some  sort  of  a  Tuscola  County  organization 


which  was  sponsoring  the  ad   when  In  fact 
that  was  not  the  case. 

The  Advertiser  feels  Itself  somewhat  at 
fault  for  accepting  an  advertisement  with 
such  a  vague  signature,  and  in  the  interest 
of  fair  play  tells  the  following  story: 

The  advertisement  came  to  us  in  the  mall, 
with  a  Caro  postmark.  Attached  to  the  copy 
for  the  ad  was  a  small  slip  reading  as  follows: 
"Duane  Andreas.  GTA  North  Snelllng  Drive. 
St.  Paul.  Minn."  Under  that  were  the  In- 
structions to  "make  bill  out  to  him 
(Andreas),  send  bill  to  Mike  Hatles.  Owen- 
dale." 

After  receiving  several  telephone  calls 
about  the  matter,  we  became  curious  our- 
selves and  after  some  little  effort  we  found 
that  Duane  Andreas  Is  the  assistant  general 
manager  of  tiie  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Ter- 
minal Association,  which  operates  a  big  busi- 
ness In  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Montana,  and  others  of  the  northern  wheat- 
growing  States.  His  address  Is  Box  3597.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

Mike  Hatles  of  Owendale  is  an  area  field 
man  for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  section  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  more  familiarly  the  ASC. 
The  area  which  he  oversees  Is  10  counties  In 
this  section  of  Michigan. 

For  several  weeks,  perhaps  even  months, 
since  this  particular  type  of  Government  con- 
trol of  farmers  has  been  proposed.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman  has  been 
charged  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  other  farm  organizations  with 
using  Federal  funds  to  Influence  a  favorable 
vote  on  the  proposition  with  the  taxpayers' 
money.  This  present  situation  In  this  one 
county,  with  an  employee  of  the  ASC  help- 
ing to  pass  on  our  bill  to  the  GTA  would 
seem  to  give  some  Idea  that  the  charges  are 
true. 

Nobody  who  has  called,  or  the  Advertiser, 
questions  the  right  of  any  group  to  promote 
In  a  legitimate  way,  such  as  open  advertising, 
any   proposition   they   favor. 

But  we,  with  the  maddened  wheat  farmers 
here,  feel  that  by  a  half-true  signature  on 
the  ad  we  printed,  we  have  been  the  victims 
of  an  attempted  fast  play. 

We  don't  like  It.  and  this  little  Incident 
wUl  make  us  much  more  careful  in  the 
future. 
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New  Hope  for   Stability  in 
Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  events 
in  southeast  Asia  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  been  disturbing.  There  have 
been  indications  that  Communist  China 
has  stepped  up  its  efforts  to  overrun  the 
independent  nations  to  the  south  of  it. 

For  that  reason  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  the  actions  taken  by  Indonesia. 
Malaya,  and  the  Philippines  during  their 
meeting  this  week  in  Manila.  These 
three  nations  have  announced  plans  for 
a  mutual  defense  pact  against  subversion 
■'in  any  form  or  manifestation," 

With  cautious  optimism,  we  can  hail 
this  alliance  as  a  hopeful  sign.  These 
nations,  even  while  battling  Illiteracy, 
poverty  and  underdeveloped  economies, 
have  had  the  foresight  to  realize  that  a 
common  defense  Is  needed  against  the 
Chinese  Communist  menace. 


At  the  same  time,  there  has  been 
agreement  on  the  formulation  of  the 
new  nation  of  Malaysia,  which  will  unite 
Malaya  with  the  British  dependencies 
of  Singapore.  North  Borneo.  Sarawak 
and  Brunei.  This  too  is  a  favorable  de- 
velopment since  the  Malaysia  question 
had  been  an  irritant  among  the  three 
countries. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
three  nations  have  agreed  to  explore  an 
even  closer  union  through  some  form 
of  pan-Malay  confederation.  Such  a 
confederation  could  be  a  powerful  bul- 
wark against  further  Chinese  Commu- 
nist encoachments  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  leaders  of  all  three  nations  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  these  efforts  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  unity.  It  seems 
fitting,  however,  to  single  out  Indonesia 
for  particular  attention. 

Of  late,  this  nation  has  exhibited  a 
heartening  maturity  and  responsibility 
in  Its  dealings  with  other  nations.  An- 
other recent  example  was  the  amicable 
settlement  on  oil  negotiated  between 
Western  firms  and  President  Sukarno 
in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  these  trends  con- 
tinue, the  Congress  would  be  acting  pru- 
dently In  extending  a  moderate  amount 
of  foreign  assistance  to  Indonesia.  By 
this  action,  we  would  demonstrate  con- 
cretely our  approval  of  these  Indonesian 
policies,  while  at  the  same  time  aiding 
the  people  of  that  populous,  strategic 
and  resource-rich  nation  to  develop  a 
more  stable  economy  and  a  fuller  way 
of  life. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  article  which  appeared 
today  In  the  New  York  Times  regarding 
the  three-power  meeting  In  Manila  and 
the  possible  significance  of  the  plans 
drafted  there: 

Asian  Lands  Back  Anti-Peking  Pact— Al- 
liance To  Link  Philippines.  Malaya,  and 
Indonesia 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 
Manila.  June  11. — Indonesia.  Malaya,  and 
the  Philippines  announced  plans  today  for  a 
mutual  defense  pact  against  subversion  "In 
any  form  or  manifestation."  By  implica- 
tion, the  agreement  Is  aimed  at  Communist 
China. 

The  accord  Is  regarded  as  a  significant 
shift  In  favor  of  the  West  in  the  power  altne- 
ments  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  leading  foreign  affairs  officials  of  the 
three  countl-ies  also  announced  agreement  on 
their  dispute  over  the  proposed  formation  of 
Malaysia,  a  union  of  Malaya  with  the  Brit- 
ish dependencies  of  Singapore.  North  Borneo. 
Sarawak,  and  Brunei. 

Under  the  formula  worked  out  In  a  stren- 
uous 4-day  conference.  U  Thant.  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  will  be  asked 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the 
British  dependencies  before  Malaysia  comes 
into  being  on  August  31. 

After  Malaysia  Is  formed,  it  Is  proposed 
that  Its  Government  consider  a  longstand- 
ing claim  by  the  Philippines  to  part  of  North 
Borneo.  Manila  has  claimed  latent  sov- 
ereignty over  about  a  third  of  the  British 
colony  and  part  of  Indonesian  Borneo.  The 
Philippines  maintains  that  there  is  a  fatilt 
In  the  British  title  to  the  territory,  acquired 
in  1878  from  a  now-defunct  Filipino  sultan- 
ate. 

The  conference  recommended  that  these 
agreements  be  made  formal  at  a  meeting  be- 
^een  President  Diosdado  Macapagal  of  the 
Philippines,  President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia. 
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and  Prince  Abdul  Rahman,  Prime  Minister 
of  Malaya.  This  conference  Is  to  be  held  In 
Manila  some  time  In  July. 

The  meeting  also  recommended  that  the 
heads  of  government  take  initial  steps  to- 
ward the  formation  of  a  confederation  of  na- 
tions of  Malay  origin. 

The  agreements  were  signed  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Emmanuel  Pelaez  of  the  Philippines, 
Tun  Abdul  Razak,  Deputy  Premier  of 
Malaya,  and  Foreign  Minister  Subandrio  of 
Indonesia. 

Diplomatic  observers  attached  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  accession  of  Indonesia,  a 
country  neutral  in  the  cold  war.  to  a  mutual 
defense  pact  with  two  pro-Western  coun- 
tries. This  development  was  considered 
especially  important  in  view  of  the  recent 
visit  to  Indonesia  of  Liu  Shao-chl,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  head  of  state.  The  con- 
sensus of  diplomats  here  was  that  Mr.  Liu's 
overtures  to  Mr.  Sulcarno  had  somehow 
failed 

JAKARTA'S     MOTIVES     VIEWED 


Micawber  and  Haiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 


Indonesia's  agreement  to  an  alliance  with 
Malaya  and  the  Philippines  was  interpreted 
by  some  observers  as  a  move  by  Jakarta  to 
edge  under  the  defense  umbrella  of  the 
United  States,  which  protects  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Britain,  which  has  a  mutual  secu- 
rity treaty  with  Malaya. 

There  were  strong  indications  that  Indo- 
nesia's next  move  would  be  to  cement  rela- 
tions with  her  southern  neighbors,  Atistralia 
and  New  Zealand 

Observers  wonder  whether  Indonesia  will 
eventually  readjust  her  position  between 
East  and  West  by  making  some  move  to  con- 
ciliate Communist  China.  However,  Presi- 
dent Sukarno's  meeUng  with  Prlnoe  Abdul 
Rahman  and  President  Macapagal  In  tbla 
pro-United  States  capital  will  preeumatoly 
come  first. 

President  Macapagal  emerged  as  the  andil- 
tect  of  the  new  pan -Malay  alliance  embrac- 
ing the  140  million  people  at  the  three 
nations  of  common  ethnic  stock.  Both  the 
meeting  of  foreign  affairs  chiefs  and  the  sub- 
sequent conference  of  heads  of  government 
were  suggested  by  him. 

confederation  IS  FAVORED 


■The  ministers  examined  the  Ptilllppine 
proposal  embodying  confederation  of  nations 
of  Malay  origin,  and  agreed  on  the  accept- 
ance of  the  idea  as  a  means  of  bringing 
together  their  countries  Into  the  closest  as- 
sociation," the  communique  said. 

"Initial  steps  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
ministers  in  order  to  Implement  the  proposal. 
For  this  purpose,  they  agreed  to  recommend 
to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  heads  of 
government  the  establishment  of  machinery 
for  regular  consultations  among  their  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels  on  problems  of  com- 
mon concern,  such  as  security,  stability,  and 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  development." 

The  communique  continued: 

"The  mlnuters  were  of  one  mind  that  the 
three  countries  share  a  primacy  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  area  from  subversion 
m  any  form  or  manifestation  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  respective  national  Identities,  and 
to  Insure  the  peaceful  development  of  their 
respective  countries  and  of  their  region  In 
accordance  with  the  Ideals  and  aspirations 
of  their  peoples." 

The  ministers  "recommended  that  a  meet- 
ing of  their  respective  heads  of  government 
be  held  in  Manila  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July  1963,"  It  said. 

Sources  in  the  conference  made  It  clear 
privately  that  the  mentions  of  security 
alluded  to  what  they  termed  the  "Chinese 
threat."  All  three  countries  have  large  and 
economically  powerful  minorities  of  Chinese 
descent,  and  all  have  taken  various  repressive 
measures  against  them. 

*w^  .,w"-*°**''*°  Kave  the  new  alliance  a 
title.  Maflllndo."  from  the  first  syllables  of 
the  names  of   the  signatory  states. 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  on  June  9.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  forthright 
discussions  I  have  seen  on  the  adminis- 
tration's handling  of  the  situation  in- 
volving Haiti. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion drawn  therein  that  "the  result 
today  is  that  in  relation  to  Haiti  our  posi- 
tion is  one  of  total  inertia — waiting,  like 
Mr.  Micawber.  for  something  to  turn 
up.    It  is  nowhere  near  good  enough." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  can  ill  afford  more  repetitions  like 
Cuba  and  Haiti  and  it  Is  high  time  that 
our  ship  of  state  was  given  proper  direc- 
tion lest  it  flounder  on  the  rocks  of  com- 
plete loss  of  international  prestige.  It 
is  indeed  ironic  that  the  present  admin- 
istration which  seemed  so  concerned 
about  our  international  prestige  now  so 
objectly  accept  ooe  foreign  policy  defeat 
after  another. 

The  article  I  refer  to  follows: 

Micawber  and  Haiti 

The  UJ3.  performance  In  the  case  of  Haiti 
has  been  nothing  short  of  ludicrous.  First 
came  an  intensive  propaganda  buildup  about 
the  hatefulness  of  Francois  Duvaller's  re- 
gime. Then,  taking  our  lead  from  the 
neighboring  Dominican  Republic,  we  shook 
our  fist  at  the  two-bit  voodoo  dictator,  as- 
sembled an  Invasion  force  against  him, 
evacuated  American  dependents  from  his 
capital  city,  sailed  a  fieet  up  and  down  off 
his  cotiBt,  and  put  out  the  word  that  he  was 
about  to  flee  the  country. 

An  absurd  moment  of  truth  ensued.  Dr. 
Duvaller  called  a  press  conference:  There 
must  have  been  some  mistake,  he  said.  He 
was  not  plapnlng  to  run  away. 

At  which,  if  you  please,  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment In  effect  now  throws  up  Its  hands  and 
says.  "Oh  well.  If  he  wants  to  stay,  of  course, 
there  Is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  It." 

One  thing  to  say  about  It  Is  that  If  the 
Elsenhower  administration  had  ever  marched 
up  such  a  miserable  little  hill  and  then,  at 
the  first  hint  of  resistance,  scuttled  back 
down  again,  the  howls  of  the  loyal  Democratic 
opposition  would  have  been  heard  round  the 
world. 

Dr.  Duvaller.  If  he  is  capable  of  laughter 
must  be  having  a  pretty  good  chuckle  these 
days,  as  he  contemplates  the  fumbling  per- 
formance of  the  giant  of  the  north.  There  U 
no  doubt  about  his  policy.  He  means  to  stay 
President  of  Haiti,  certainly  for  4  more  Illegal 
years,  and  to  run  the  country  as  his  private 
fief.    The  question  Is:  What  Is  our  policy? 

It  seems  painfully  evident  that  the  United 
States  currently  has  no  policy  toward  Haiti 
It  has  sentiments,  yes.  Duvaller  has  violated 
the  Haitian  constitution  to  remain  In  office 
and  he  Is  a  tyrant;  therefore  the  United 
States  opposes  him.  But  It  is  not  policy  to 
wish  someone  to  go  away.  Policy,  in  a  case 
like  this,  means  assisting  someone  out  of 
office  or  assisting  someone  else  in. 

Obviously  we  take  the  posiUon  nowadays 
that  armed  Intervention  cannot  be  under- 
taken In  this  hemisphere,  barring  a  spec- 
tacular threat  to  our  security  like  the  pres- 
ence somewhere   of  Soviet   rockets.     There 
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are   ways,   how^sver.   of   accomplishing    these 

things. 

For  one  thlnij.  as  we  pointed  out  the  other 
day  there  U  economic  preirure.  Our  pur- 
chases from  Haiti  are  not  extensive.  But. 
for  instance,  aiuld  we  not  get  along  without 
Haitian  coffee  while  Duvaller  remains  In 
power? 

Duvaller  cox;  Id  be  toppled,  as  he  should 
be.  by  the  HiUtlans  theniselves — relatively 
few  of  them.  The  men  to  topple  him  are 
there  and.  sooier  or  later,  one  of  them  wlU 
organize  the  Jcb.  They  need  gxins,  grenades 
and  exploelvea.  If  the  United  States  remains 
a  spectator,  gro  wUng  only  when  Its  nationals 
seem  to  be  menaced,  the  next  leader  of  Haiti 
will  owe  us  even  less  than  the  present  one. 

If  the  State  Department  now  virtuously 
argues  that  w<  cannot  meddle  In  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  countries.  It  has  a  short  mem- 
ory that  any  aurvlvoc  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  or 
of  the  CIA -sponsored  revolt  against  Jacobo 
Arbenz  of  Guatemala  could  refresh.  It  also 
should  have  hJ'eded  theee  promptings  of  ret- 
icence before  cur  national  prestige  was  con- 
sptciiously  committed  to  the  abortive  effort 
last  month. 

Halo,  at  coir-ae.  Is  close  to  Ouba  geographi- 
cally. Just  as  tae  two  cases  are  clo«ely  paral- 
lel. IX  DuvaUiar  were  to  invite  the  Russians 
in,  or  If  Castio  were  to  move  a*:ainst  him, 
we  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  take 
action,  and  fa**.  Should  we  permit  so  dan- 
gerous a  vacuam  to  remain  so  inviting  for 

so  ICMlg? 

The  truth  B4»ems  to  be  that  this  adminis- 
tration Is  q\ili«  cynically  willing  to  put  on 
the  preesxire  ^vhere  It  thinlu  it  may  scare 
somebody,  but  also  is  quite  cynlcaUy  wHllng 
to  forget  the  »  hole  business  when  the  oppo- 
aitton  shows  a  gns  of  life. 

The  result  today  Is  that  in  relation  to 
Haiti  our  po&.tion  Is  one  of  total  inertia, 
waiting,  like  Ux.  Micawber.  for  something  to 
turn  up.    It  is  nowhere  near  good  enough. 


The  1963  Freedom  Award  to  Congrest- 
nan  Derwiaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLFJiARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOt  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuevday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  many  M  ambers  of  the  House  will  be 
Interested  In  mowing  that  our  colleague. 
Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Illinois,  has  re- 
ceived the  1963  Freedom  Award  by  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Armenia. 

In  making  the  award  June  2,  1963,  at 
Asbury  Park.  N.J.,  Dr.  James  H.  Tash- 
Jian.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  secretary  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  Independ- 
ence of  Armenia,  lauded  Congressman 
Derwinski  fcr  his  efforts  in  advocating 
a  special  House  committee  on  the  cap- 
tive nations  iind  said  he  Is  "a  stalwsirt 
cordon  of  distinguished  Americans  who 
have  made  It  their  duQr  to  remind 
America  of  lt>  revolutionary  past  and  Its 
duty  to  manJund  all  over  the  world  in 
the  never-encling  struggle  to  enfranchise 
peoples  and  nations.  Congressman 
Derwinski  is  a  man  whose  vision  tran- 
scends the  narrow  bounds  of  conti- 
nents." 

Previous  r««ipients  of  the  American 
Committee    lor    the    Independence    of 


Armenia  Freedom  Award  Include  Allen 
Dulles,  former  head  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency;  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation; Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut; former  Congressman  Charles 
Kersten,  of  Wisconsin ;  and  a  number  of 
other  distinguished  Americans. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
this  award,  Mr.  Setrak  Benjamin  Minas 
spoke  in  honor  of  Armenian  Independ- 
ence Day,  and  discussed  the  continuing 
aspirations  of  the  Armenian  p)eople  to  be 
free  from  the  bondage  of  communism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  address  by  Mr.  Minas: 
Spkxch  of  Sctkak  Benjamin  Minas  Given  on 
Occasion  or  Asmxnian  Independkncx  Dat 
(Mat  28,  1918).  Hotel  Berkeley -Carteret. 
ASBCET  Paek.  VJ..  June  2,  1963 
On    May    28.    1918,    the    Armenian    people 
under  the  leadership  ot  the  Armenian  Rev- 
olutionary  federation   proclaimed   the   free 
and  democratic  Republic  of  Armenia  bring- 
ing to  an  end  600  years  of  enslavement.     On 
May  28.   1918,  the  Armenian  people  proved 
that  man  cannot  forever  be  kept  In  bondage, 
and  that   tyranny  can   never  achieve  final 
victory. 

In  1921  the  Infant  Armenian  Republic  be- 
came the  first  victim  of  Russian  Commu- 
nist imperialism.  This  attack  on  the  Ar- 
menian people  was  in  reality  the  opening  at- 
tack on  aU  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world.  It  was  Russia's  declaration  of  war  on 
democracy  which  has  continued  unabated 
until  today. 

The  1921  Russian  attack  was  in  reality  a 
penetration    of    the    outermost    borders    of 
democracy.    •    •    •    A   penetration   that   has 
now  reached  within  90  miles  of  the  United 
States  and  Is  threatening  the  whole  West- 
ern   Hemisphere.      In    1921    some    2   million 
Armenians    were    separated    from    the    free 
world:    today    some    800    million    freedom- 
loving    people    have    been    drawn    Into    the 
Communist  orbit.     The  Armenian  Republic 
of  the  1920's  was  the  Cuba  tragedy  of  the 
1960*8.     The  war  against  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple In  1921  has  now  spread  to  all  continents, 
and  a  local  war  has  now  become  a  global 
struggle.      The    Western    democracies    have 
been    Ineffectually    on    the    defensive.      The 
United  States  has  spent  countless  billions  of 
dollars  and  American  lives  In  Korea  but  still 
the  Communists  advance  relentlessly.     The 
free  world  cannot  long  survive  this  Commu- 
nist onslaught.     The  United  States  must  re- 
examine and  reassess  Its  foreign  policy  if  it 
Ls  to  continue  to  exist  In  the  kind  of  world 
we  wish.    We  cannot  successfully  overcome 
the  Communist  evil  If  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment   as    revealed    In    the    Secretary    of 
State's  letter   to  the   House  Committee   on 
Rules  continues  in  force.     When  our  State 
Department  takes  the  position  that  certain 
countries  Including  the  present  Republic  of 
Armenia  are  not  nations  but  historically  re- 
gions of  Russia  and  that  a  captive  nations 
resolution  might  endanger  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  only  ignoring  history,  but  It  Is 
endangering  the  entire  world  situation.     We 
are  losing  the  support  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples and  the  neutrals  by  this  demonstration 
of  principle  bowing  before  expediency. 

We  can  move  from  the  defensive  to  a 
potent  offensive  If  we  can  rediscover  the  true 
principles  of  democracy.  Since  1921  democ- 
racy has  not  only  been  under  attack  from 
outside  forces,  but  more  tragically.  It  has 
been  betrayed  from  within  by  those  who 
have  forgotten  or  abandoned  the  philosophy 
and  character  of  our  great  American  Revolu- 
tion. Democracy  has  been  drained  of  its 
moral  content  and  has  ceased  to  be  revolu- 
tionary. The  basic  weakness  of  the  western 
democracies  is  their  willingness  to  defend 
democracy  only  when  their  own  freedom  Is 


immediately  affected.  Only  those  nations  are 
helped  who  are  vital  links  in  the  chain  of 
defense  against  Oonununlst  encroachment. 
Military  and  economic  self-interest  super- 
cedes human  values  and  human  rights.  This 
is  the  disease  that  Is  sapping  the  strength 
of  the  western  democracies  in  today's  global 
struggle.  Faced  with  this  crass  reality  of 
International  politics  the  smaller  nations  as- 
sunae  Indecisive  positions  anxious  to  offend 
neither  side  because  of  the  fear  that  the  ad- 
vance of  military  weapons  may  render  them 
useless  links  in  an  abandoned  chain  of  de- 
fenses. So  long  as  the  western  democracies 
seek  only  to  shield  their  own  freedom,  they 
cannot  expect  stanch  allies.  This  selfish 
and  defensive  attitude  renders  the  western 
democracies  weaker  than  they  should  be.  and 
makes  the  Communist  world  stronger  than 
It  really  Is. 

The    greatest   danger    to    the    concept   of 
democracy   Is  our   failure   to  understand   it 
and  our  lack  of  faith  In  Its  potency.     When 
we  rationalize   our  conduct   by  saying   that 
certain  peoples  are  not  ready  for  democracy 
we  admit  that  we  see  democracy  as  an  in- 
stitutionalized    concept     devoid     of     moral 
content.     Basically   democracy    Is   the    right 
to  be  free  and  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion,  free   from  outside   Interference.     This 
concept  of  democracy  all  people  can  under- 
stand, even  the  most  primitive,  because  the 
right  to  be  a  free  man  Is  a  primitive  concept 
and  not  an  invention  of  advanced  nations. 
The  Founding  Fathers  of  this  country  un- 
derstood democracy  In  Its  basic  and  fullest 
meaning   when   they   wrote   the   Declaration 
of  Independence  before  they  had  determined 
the    form    of    government    to    manage    our 
affairs.     They  recognized  the  natural  law  as 
the  soxiTce  of  democracy  when  they  said,  "All 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by    their    creator    with    unalienable    rights, 
that  among  th-se  are  life,  liberty,  and   the 
pursuit    o*    happiness.".    It    was    with    the 
spirit  of  these  words  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
set  on  Ore  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people 
everywhere.     It  was  the  spirit  of  these  great 
words  that  led  Woodrow  Wilson  to  champion 
the   Armenian    cause    in    1918.     The    United 
Sttaes  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  and 
as   the  legatee  of   the  Declaration  of   Inde- 
pendence,   must    rediscover    the    philosophy 
and  character  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and 
rededlcate   Itself  to  a  universal  democracy. 
When    we   do    this    our    foreign    policy   will 
become    positive,    uncompromising    and    In- 
spiring.    The  heroes  of  our  early  American 
history  have   achieved  permanent  greatness 
because    they    were    Inspired    and    lived    by 
spiritual  precepts.     If  we  permit  our  indus- 
trial   and    military    power    to    divest    us    of 
these  spiritual  precepts  we  will  have  thrown 
away  the  spirit  of  1776  which  has  been  the 
secret  of   our   greatness. 

May  28,  1963,  we  are  here  assembled  to  ob- 
serve the  independence  of  Armenia  pro- 
claimed in  1918.  We  are  here  to  honor 
those  Armenian  men  and  women  who  died 
as  apostles  of  freedom,  and  who  are  today 
resting  In  peace  on  the  Islands  of  the  blessed. 
But  we  assemble  each  year  to  do  more 
than  this.  Each  year  on  this  day  we  pub- 
licly rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
Armenian  freedom  and  of  world  freedom. 
This  is  the  day  when  the  Armenian  Revolu- 
tionary Federation  says  In  clear  and  uncom- 
promising language  to  the  entire  world: 

TTie  Armenian  people  deny  the  right  of 
Soviet  Russia  or  any  other  foreign  power  to 
control  the  Armenian  Republic.  That  the 
Armenian  people  have  been  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  the  inalienable  right  to  be  equal 
to  all  men,  and  have  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destiny  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  free  nations.  The  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation  says  that  any  Invasion  of  these 
rights  U  illegal  and  that  neither  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  treaty,  or  international  decree 
can  legalUe  a  violation  of  these  natural 
rights.     That  no  nation  or  combination  of 
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nations  can  lawfully  deny  the  Armenian  his 
heritage  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Armenian  did  not 
preserve  his  identity,  his  culture,  and 
his  rights  for  600  years  to  surrender 
everything  today. 

The  Armenian  people  in  Armenia  to- 
day cannot  speak  and  fight  for  their 
rights,  but  they  expect  you  and  me  in 
the  free  world  to  speak  loudly  and  clearly 
what  is  in  their  hearts— a  free  Armenia 

And  speak  we  must,— so  that  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  the  whole  world  wUl  hear 

that  the  Armenian  cause  Is  still  alive 

that  the  leader  o  fthe  Armenian  cause— 
the  American  Committee  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Armenia— sUll  lives  aiiJ  will 
continue  to  live. 
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Addren  by  Hon.  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronaatics  and 
Space  Administration,  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27, 1963 

Mr.   PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space    Administration,    and    an    article 
written  by  Kenneth  Eskey: 
AoDBiss  BT  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Asmin- 
israATiON,    AT   THE   UNrvERsmr    or  Pitts- 
burgh   Commencement,    PrrTSBURCH     Pa 
June  3,  1963 

In  years  gone  by  for  the  gradviates,  the* 
conunencement  ceremony  marked  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preparation  phase  in  their 
lives — their  formal  education — and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  careers  which  they  would 
pursue  throughout  their  lives.  Today,  this 
can  no  longer  be  the  case.  Because  of  the 
explosion  of  human  knowledge  taking  place 
In  the  world,  and  Its  Influence  on  mankind, 
this  event  must  be  viewed  as  but  one  land- 
mark In  an  educational  process  which  most 
of  you  will  And  It  desirable,  indeed  neces- 
sary, to  continue  throughout  your  lives. 

Here  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  you 
have  learned  that  all  that  we  value  most  Is  a 
product  of,  or  Intimately  related  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  that  most  of  the  instru- 
ments and  Institutions  of  human  progress 
are  quite  recent  developments  In  the  long 
history  of  mankind. 

There  Is  the  art  of  writing,  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  some  6,000  years;  agriculture, 
a  little  longer;  ChrUtlanlty,  less  than  2,000 
years;  modern  science,  about  300  years  old, 
and  modern  technology,  as  revolutionized 
by  science,  developed  over  only  about  150 
years. 

In  the  explosive  development  of  man's 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  through  the  use 
of  his  mind,  consider  this  series  of  events: 

In  1632,  or  Just  330  years  ago,  the  Cardinals 
who  passed  sentence  on  Galileo  asserted  that 
"the  proposition  that  the  earth  is  not  the 
center  of  the  world  and  Immovable,  but  that 
It  moves  •   •   •  is  absurd  and  false." 

But  200  years  later  and  Just  100  years  ago 
man  had  learned,  and  many  had  come  to 


accept,  that  the  earth  Is  not  the  center  of 
the  unlv«-se,  and  beyond  that,  that  our  sun 
also.  Is  not  thp  center  of  the  universe.  To-' 
day  It  is  everywhere  recognlaed  and  accepted 
that  the  universe  Itself  Is  in  motion,  and 
that  we  here  on  Earth  are  ourselvee  on  a 
spacecraft  traveUng  at  67,000  miles  an  hour 
in  a  path  aroimd  the  sun,  which  will  place 
us  a  year  from  now  180  million  miles  from 
where  we  are  today— that  is,  with  reference 
to  the  sun,  which  also  moves. 

The  marvelous  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
for  perception,  analysis,  and  insight  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  Edward  Everett  Hale 
in  his  book  "The  Brick  Moon."  was  able  to 
write  Imaginatively  of  almost  imlmaginable 
events  which  were  not  to  transpire  for  nearly 
80  years.    He  wrote  this  in  1869. 

"If  from  the  surt&ce  of  the  earth,  by  a 
gigantic  peashooter,  you  could  shoot  a  pea 
upward  from  Greenwich,  aimed  northward 
as  well  as  upward;  if  you  drove  It  so  fast  and 
far  that  when  ite  power  of  ascent  was  ex- 
hausted, and  It  began  to  fall.  It  should  clear 
the  ecu^h,  and  pass  outside  the  North  Pole, 
if  you  had  given  It  sufficient  power  to  get 
It  half  round  the  earth  without  touching, 
that  pea  woxild  clear  the  earth  forever.  It 
would  continue  to  rotate  above  the  Ncwth 
Pole,  above  the  FeeJee  Island  place,  above 
the  South  Pole  and  Greenwich,  forever,  with 
the  impulse  with  which  It  had  first  cleared 
our  atmosphere  and  attraction." 

Today,  the  hirnian  mind  has  made  Hale's 
imaginary  peashooter  come  true  in  the  form 
of   the  modern  space   booster. 

But  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
25  years  after  Hale's  book,  Jphn  Jacob  As- 
ter, who  is  best  remembered  for  building 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and  going  down 
with  the  Tntanlc,  wrote  a  novel,  "Journey 
to  Other  Worlds,"  in  which  men  traveled 
to  the  planets.  Although  written  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  book 
contains  an  artist's  drawing  of  a  space- 
craft which  might  almost  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  designer  of  the  Apollo  space- 
craft In  which  the  first  American  astronauts 
will  take  off  from  Cape  Canaveral  and  travel 
to  the  moon. 

In  the  foreward  to  his  book.  Hale  offered 
the  comment  that  "there  can  be  no  question 
that  there  are  many  forces  and  Influences  In 
nature  whose  existence  we  as  yet  little  more 
than  suspect.  How  •  •  •  Interesting  it  would 
be,"  he  said,  "If,  Instead  of  reciting  past 
achievements  •  •  •  we  would  devote  our  con- 
sideration to  what  we  do  not  know." 

He  continued,  "It  Is  only  through  investi- 
gation and  research  that  Inventions  come; 
we  may  not  find  what  we  are  in  search  of, 
but  may  discover  something  of  perhaps  even 
greater  moment.  It  U  probable  that  the 
principal  glories  of  the  future  will  be  found 
in  as  yet  untrodden  paths." 

Hale's  "pea"  has  become  a  mancarrying 
satellite,  the  Mercury  capsule,  and  the  whole 
vista  of  space  Is  opening  up  to  man.  Mean- 
while, your  generation  has  lived  close  enough 
to  dramatic  achievements  in  spcice  to  un- 
derstand the  profound  truth  of  Astor  "that 
the  principle  glories  of  the  future  wlU  be 
found  In  as  yet  untrodden  paths."  Let  me 
urge  you  now,  as  you  complete  one  stage 
of  your  education,  to  turn  eagerly  to  "con- 
sideration of  what  we,  mankind  do  not 
know." 

How  has  all  this  come  about?  How  does 
today's  generation  differ  from  those  which 
as  recently  as  Jefferson's  time,  rejected  the 
cast  Iron  plow  because  It  would  caxose  weeds 
to  grow,  or  the  steam  locomotive  because  at 
the  incredible  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour  the 
wind  would  blow  the  fire  out?  What  has 
produced  a  preponderance  of  thoughtful 
leadership  In  our  country  with  vision  greater 
even  than  that  of  a  Thomas  Edison,  who 
said  of  the  Wright  brothers  airplane  that  it 
would  never  have  any  practical  value,  except 
perhaps  as  "the  toy  of  wealthy  sportsmen. " 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  the  George 


Washington  University  Law  Review,  and  I 
came  across  a  quotation  which  I  would  like 
to  read  to  you.    Here  It  is : 

"In  very  few  ages  of  the  world  has  the 
struggle  for  change  been  so  widespread,  so 
deliberate,  or  upon  so  great  a  scale  as  this 
which  we  are  taking  part  in. 

"The  transition  which  we  are  witnessing 
is  no  equable  transition  of  growth  and 
normal  alteration,  no  silent,  unconscious 
unfolding  of  one  age  Into  another.  Its 
natural  heir  and  successor. 

"Society  Is  looking  iteelf  over  In  our  day 
from  top  to  bottom.  Is  making  fresh  and 
critical  analysis  of  Ite  very  elemente.  is  ques- 
tioning ite  oldest  practices  as  freely  as  Its 
newest,  scrutinizing  every  arrangement  and 
motive  of  ite  life,  and  stands  ready  to  at- 
tempt nothing  less  than  a  radical  recon- 
struction." 

This  quotation,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  so  per- 
tinent an  assessment  of  this  age  In  which  we 
live  that  It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to 
learn  that  it  was  made  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  an  address  to  the  American  Bar  Assocla- 
Uon  in  1910. 

Wilson's  main  thesis.  In  addressing  the 
leaders  of  the  legal  profession  In  his  day. 
was  that  there  are  momente  In  history  when 
Blow  and  gradual  adjustmente  In  the  law  are 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  emerging  needs 
of  society.  At  such  times,  social  habit  is 
replaced  by  discussion,  by  poUUcal  contest, 
and  by  political  action. 

Wilson  was  referring  chiefly  to  the  effecte 
of  the  Industrial  revolution,  and  the  chang- 
ing relationships  between  labor  and  capital. 
Yet  what  he  said  half  a  century  ago  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  impact  of  a  newer 
revolution — the  influence  which  science  and 
technology  are  having  on  our  society. 

The  forces  of  change  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century  were  tremendous,  as  were  the 
social  and  economic  upheavals  which  they 
produced,  and  the  legislative  reforms  which 
were  enacted  to  deal  with  them. 

But  all  of  this  has  been  transcended  by 
the  accelerating  fcwces  of  change  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live  today.  We  are  dealing  not 
only  with  profound  changes  In  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  our  country  and  the 
world;  we  are  dealing  as  well  with  an  even 
more  profound  change  in  man's  own  concep- 
tion of  the  boundaries  and  limitations  of  his 
habitable  environment  and  his  understand- 
ing of  the  forces  of  the  universe. 

Throughout  human  history,  as  the  great 
French  thinker  Henri  Bergson  pointed  out, 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  mov- 
ing only  in  terq^s  of  the  unmoving.  But 
your  generation  will  find  it  easier  to  think 
of  Itself  as  a  part  of  a  dynamic  universe  be-  ■ 
cause  John  Glenn  has,  before  the  eyes  of  all  I 
men,  demonstrated  the  emerging  cosmology 
of  Von  Braun,  Van  Allen,  Dryden,  and 
Pickering. 

It  might  be  said  that  almost  all  that  man 
knows  about  this  vast  universe  that  is  his 
home  he  has  learned  from  the  examination 
of  one  material,  that  of  earth;  one  form  of 
life,  that  of  earth;  the  characteristics  of  one 
body  In  space,  those  of  earth — Ite  gravltetlon. 
magneUc  fields,  trapped  radiation,  atmos- 
phere, and  magnetoeiHiere. 

Now  man  is  going  out  to  get  a  second  ma- 
terial to  compare  with  that  of  Earth — that 
of  the  Moon,  and  perhaps  a  third,  that  of 
Mars. 

And  with  mariner's  measuremente  last 
December  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Venus,  the  mind  of  man,  for  the  first  time, 
can  compare  the  magnetic  fields  of  his  Earth 
with  those  of  another  body  in  space.  And 
as  more  mariners  travel  to  other  planete,  he 
will  have  their  measuremente  to  compare 
with  those  of  earth,  much  as  lawyers  sharpen 
up  polnte  at  issue  through  studies  in  com- 
parative law. 

Finally,  many  believe  man  will  achieve 
the  most  exciting  prospect  of  all — that  he 
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will  find  extra-teireatrlal  life  to  compare  wlU» 
his  own 

In  the  world  you  enter  today,  man  U  no 
longer  rooted  to  terra  flrma.  to  hl«  naUve 
land,  or  even  to  hla  city  block,  either  In  the 
literal  lenae  or  In  hla  understanding  of  the 
powerful  forces  of  the  xinlverse.  of  which  he 
U  such  a  mlniaciUe  part.  Increasingly  man 
comprehendB  that  the  new  understanding 
and  knowledge  Uiat  are  being  unleashed  by 
science  and  technology  will  alter  his  exist- 
ence In  more  wayi  and  more  rapidly  than  he 
can  possibly  foresee. 

It  has  been  sUd  that  man  himself  has 
doubled  the  bodj  of  knowledge  In  the  last 
20  years;  that  tte  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge In  the  natural  sciences  since  World 
War  n  exceed  those  of  all  previous  hUtory 
As  a  consequence,  according  to  Ralph  W. 
Tyler,  director  ol  the  CenUr  for  Advanced 
Study  and  the  Bi-havorlal  Sciences  at  Stan- 
ford University,  more  than  half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gp'aduatlng  class,  and  others  like 
It  in  the  country,  will  be  employed  In  occu- 
pations which  dl<l  not  exist  In  the  year  In 
which  you  were  bcrn. 

Moreover,  according  to  another  authority, 
the  forces  of  change  during  the  years  ahead 
will  bs  so  great  that  children  now  In  their 
first  year  erf  echx)l  can  expect  to  change 
occup*tloi>s  three  times  during  their  lives. 
And.  as  I  have  luggested,  your  generaUon 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  one  shot  of  formal 
education.  It  m\;st  be  a  continuing  process 
throughout  your  lives. 

The  way  you  will  come  to  feel  about  these 
ImpeDdlng  changes  will  depend  In  large  part 
on  your  ssttmate  of  man's  ability  to  cope 
with  them  and  adapt  to  them.  You  will  find 
that  many  men  sntlclpate  them  with  basic 
opUmlsm  and  some  eagerness  because  they 
are  already  surrounded  by  evidence  of  the 
benefits  received  from  the  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  the  past. 

Within  your  lifetime,  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  caused  ancient  economic,  social, 
and  political  concepts  to  become  obsolescent 
almost  as  rapidly  as  we  have  harvested  the 
frxilts  of  success-'ul  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  automobUi?  and  airplane  have  given 
MB  convenient  tra asportation,  but  they  have 
also  altered  our  whole  concept  of  the  wtMrld 
in  which  we  live,  so  far  as  our  everyday  lives 
are  concerned.  And  so  with  radio,  television, 
and  countless  other  developments  with  which 
we  are  familiar. 

Man  has  gained  a  new  mobility.  His  hori- 
zons have  broadened,  not  aaXj  In  the  geo- 
graphic sense,  bun  because  Ae  no  longer  feels 
bound  by  family,  farm,  or  traditional  village 
Indvistry  or  nearty  city  factory. 

Your  generation  will  feel  no  constraint  to 
farm  or  mine  coal  or  work  In  a  certain  factory 
In  a  certain  city  simply  because  that  Is  what 
your  father  did.  aad  perhaps  his  grandfathsr 
before  him.  But  there  Is  a  constraint  you 
will  feel.  It  Is  to  continue  to  look  to  your 
alma  mater,  your  university  with  Its  familiar 
Intellectual  landmarks,  for  facts,  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  Issues  of  the  day.  When 
government  must  reflect  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  large  numbers  of  people  are  cut 
loose  from  familiar  moorings,  the  university 
can  still  serve  as  a  trusted  source  of  informa- 
tion In  which  youi  confidence  can  be  placed. 
In  one  sense,  this  new  mobility  has  been 
forced  upon  us,  as  employment  opportunities 
in  many  of  the  age-old  occupations  of  man 
shrink  or  disappear.  Yet  the  very  technology 
that  has  cut  back  the  need  for  human  labor 
In  some  fields  of  endeavor  has  opened  new 
and  more  rewarding  ones. 

But  as  In  the  past,  among  the  Invisible 
products  of  man's  scientific  progress  we  can 
expect  to  find  economic  and  sociopolitical 
upheaval.  The  theme  of  the  message  I  have 
for  you  today  Is  this:  The  clvlllaatlon  which 
can  move  to  gear  Itself  for  travel  to  the  moon 
and  the  planets,  and  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  doing  so,  will  not  be  content  with  out- 
dated earthly  concepts  and  Institutions. 


The  threads  of  the  fabric  of  our  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  Institutions  are  being 
tested  as  we  move  rapidly  Into  this  new  age 
of  science  and  technology. 

Our  economic  and  political  relations  with 
other  countries  are  being  reevaluated.  Old 
concepU  of  defense  and  military  strategy  are 
being  challenged  and  revised 

Jealously  guarded  traditions  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  such  as  this  university  are 
being  tested,  altered,  or.  In  some  cases,  dis- 
carded. 

Our  economic  theories,  and  even  the  na- 
ture of  our  Institutional  structures,  are  un- 
dergoing reexamination  as  society  seeks  to 
adjust  Itself  to  the  InevlUblllty  of  change 
These  changes  are  driving  men  from  farm 
to  city  and  have  aroused  deep  and  serious 
concern  at  both  ends  of  the  scale  While 
urban  planners  woiider  how  they  will  cope 
with  too  many  people,  agricultural  regions 
wonder  how  they  wUl  survive  with  too  few, 
and  both  seek  ways  to  malnUln  and  Justify 
this  generation's  great  hope  of  the  future. 
Bergson  said.  "For  a  conscious  being,  to 
exist  Is  to  change,  to  change  Is  to  mature, 
to  mature  Is  to  go  on  creating  one's  self  end- 
lessly." 

Durant.  In  his  "Story  of  Philosophy"  said 
of  Bergson: 

"After  Bergson  we  come  to  see  the  world 
as  the  stage  and  the  material  of  our  own 
originative  powers.  Before  him  we  were 
cogs  and  wheels  In  a  vast  and  dead  machine, 
now.  If  we  wish  It,  we  can  help  to  write  our 
own  parts  In  the  drama  of  creation." 

That  Is  your  opportunity.  If  you  grasp  It. 
in  this  exclUrfg  age.  You  can  help  to  write 
your  own  parts  In  the  drama  of  creation. 

And  this  great,  good,  and  powerful  Nation 
will  not  be  left  behind  as  men  and  nations 
map  their  courses  and  take  off  personally  and 
vicariously  from  earth  to  seek  new  knowl- 
edge on  the  moon  and  planets,  and  through 
study  of  the  stars  and  galaxies  from  observa- 
tories operating  outside  the  opaque  and 
obscure  atmosphere  of  the  earth. 

Forty  years  elapsed  between  the  Wright 
brothers  and  the  first  supersonic  filght  Only 
10  years  were  required  to  reach  4.000  miles 
per  hour  In  the  X-15.  Applying  this  knowl- 
edge, we  now  see  a  shrunken  and  blpolar- 
Ized  world,  within  which  we  can  travel  any- 
where In  a  few  hours,  but  cannot  solve  with- 
out force  and  violence  man's  relation  to  man. 
And  all  of  this  was  achieved  using  the  at- 
mosphere up  to  twice  the  height  of  moun- 
tains. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  man  will  have 
stood  on  the  moon  and  looked  outward  to 
the  vast  universe  and  beyond,  and  learned 
in  the  process  vastly  more  about  the  earth 
Itself. 

I  repeat,  you  can  help  to  write  your  own 
parts  In  the  drama  of  creation. 


values  to  be  derived  but  for  national  pres- 
tige 

According  to  Dr.  Warner,  there  is  little 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  our  mas- 
sive space  venture  will  result  in  future  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Mr.  Webb  said  this  country  has  "suffered 
more  from  unwillingness  to  do  new  things 
than  from  overexpanslon."  He  cited  the  re- 
jection of  Jet  engine  research  in  the  19aO's 
as  an  example. 

Touching  on  the  cost  of  space  projects. 
Mr.  Webb  said  the  budget  for  the  program 
for  10  years  runs  to  $35  billion.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  amounts  to  two-thirds  of  the 
total  U.S.  defense  budget  for  a  single  year. 

He  added  that  numerous  space  research 
programs  are  carried  on  at  colleges  and  the 
work  Is  unclassified.  This  means  the  re- 
sults can  be  put  to  uses  other  than  mili- 
tary. 

He  conceded  tiiat  the  technology  from 
this  research  Is  brought  under  security  con- 
trols 

In  his  talk  to  the  graduates.  Mr  Webb 
touched  on  the  vast  Jump  In  fundamental 
knowledge  over  the  past  several  centuries  and 
urged  his  audience  to  "reach  out  to  grasp 
new  knowledge  of  the  universe." 

The  NASA  official  said  the  pressing  need  of 
the  future  Is  wisdom  In  the  use  of  our  new 
knowledge. 

"Your  generation  will  find  it  easier  to 
think  of  itself  as  a  part  of  a  dynamic 
universe  because  John  Glenn  has  •  •  •  dem- 
onstrated the  emerging  cosmology  of  Von 
Braun.  Van  Allen.  Dryden.  and  Pickering." 
Mr.  Webb  said. 

The  "most  exciting  prospect  of  all."  he 
told  the  graduates.  Is  that  man  may  find  life 
on  other  planets.      • 

He  praised  the  new  generation  for  its  will- 
ingness to  break  with  the  past. 

"Your  generation  wlU  feel  no  constraint 
to  farm  or  mine  coal  or  work  In  a  certain 
factory  In  a  certain  city  simply  because  that 
Is  what  your  father  did  •  •  •,"  he  said. 


WiBB    DxTXNDS    UMrr«D    Statis    in    Space — 

Symbol  or  Pown,  NASA  Cnixr  Claims 
(By  Kenneth  Eskey) 

The  US.  space  program  Is  a  "symbol  of 
national  power,"  James  E.  Webb,  head  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, said  here  today. 

"It  Is  regarded  all  around  the  world  In 
that  light,"  added  Mr  Webb,  who  was  here 
to  address  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  com- 
mencement ceremonies  on  the  Cathedral  of 
Learning  lawn. 

He  said  In  an  Interview  that  our  space 
ventures  compare  to  the  US  stand  In  Berlin 
as  evidence  of  the  power  struggle. 

He  declared  that  the  space  effort  has 
opened  the  door  to  a  wide  range  of  academic 
pursuits. 

His  views  were  somewhat  at  odds  with 
those  expressed  yesterday  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warner,  president  of  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  spoke  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity's commencement. 

Dr.  Warner  asserted  that  we  are  Involved 
In  space  not  for  the  scientific  or  military 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  28.  1963.  at  11  a.m.  15,000  fur 
workers  stopped  work  in  New  York  City 
to  take  part  in  a  rally  to  protest  the 
bombings,  jailing  and  the  use  of  dogs 
and  firehoses  against  the ,  courageous 
freedom  demonstrators  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  elsewhere  in  the  South,  and  to 
show  their  support  for  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  equal  rights  for  all. 

The  rally  was  sponsored  by  the  Fur- 
riers Joint  Council  of  New  York,  the 
Joint  Board  Pur.  Leather  and  Machine 
Worker's  Unions.  Pur  Dressers  Union. 
Local  2P;  Pur  Floor  Workers.  Local  3P; 
and  the  Pur  Chauffeurs  and  Helpers 
Union,  Local  122P.  The  chairman  of 
the  mass  meeting  was  George  Stofsky. 
manager  of  the  Furriers  Joint  Council  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  sponsors 
of  the  rally  for  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  urgent  cause  and  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
following  resolution  adopted  at  the  fur- 
riers' rally: 

We.  15.000  fur  workers,  express  our  full 
solidarity    with   the   heroic  struggles    being 
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waged  by  the  Negro  people  of  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi. North  Carolina,  and  throughout 
the  South,  fos  the  end  of  segregation  now. 
We  recognize  that  so  long  as  there  Is  dis- 
crimination and  second-class  citizenship 
anywhere  in  this  land  no  American  is  free. 
We  call  upon  President  Kennedy  to  use  the 
full  powers  of  his  office  and  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  supi>ort  of  this  great  crusade 
for  democratic  rights.  We  pledge  that  we 
shall  not  rest  until  America  is  truly  free  and 
until  every  American  enjoys  the  heritage 
of  democratic  liberties  granted  by  our 
Constitution. 
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speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Racoao  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m..  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished.— ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  mantiscrlpt  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Recoko  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— It  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 


Tttlb  44,  Section  181.  Conoszssional 
Rxcobd;   A««AKOEM»rr,  sttlb.  contents, 
and  indexes.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control   of   the   ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Conobes- 
sioNAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  tat  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Conqbxssional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and    at   the   close    thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1895.  c.  28.  f  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
TlTL«  44,  Section   182b.  Same;    illtts- 
TRATiONs,  MAPS,  DUORAMs. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936,  c.  630.  {  2,  49  Stat    1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,   to   which   the   attention   of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Dlge«t 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2  Type  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shall 
ITlnt  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  dociiments, 
and  other  matter  authorlaed  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6  «4 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalU  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  lUllc  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  dsry.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clodt  midnight. 

4.  Tabular    matter.— The    manuscript    ot 


mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections.-The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  PubUc 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee-' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  Phall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addl- 
tlonp  of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  iJecord— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (l) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

-The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
Ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 


This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
llmlUtlons,  which  shaU  be  printed  Imme- 
diately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.—Ko  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;   but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters,    tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  deUvered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
ShaU  apply.    The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  Hoxise  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congrkssiomai. 
Record   which   Is   in   contravention   of   this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
sulteble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS   FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers    and    quantity    p\ir- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.     The    Superintendent   of 
Documents   shaU    prescribe    the   terms    and 
conditions  linder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of   Government  publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    {XJS.  (3ode,  title  44.   sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2).  .  «. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  U  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINnNG  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


Eqaal  Pay — Article  From  tlie  Machinitt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13, 1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper,  the  Machinist,  published  by 
the  Machinists  Union,  has  an  excellent 
article  in  its  latest  Issue  describing  the 
new  Equal  Pay  Act  just  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  June  10  and  now  Pub- 
lic Law  88-38.  It  was,  indeed,  a  proud 
and  happy  moment  for  me  to  be  present 
in  the  President's  oflSce  on  Monday  when 
he  aflBxed  his  signature  to  this  measure 
for  which  some  of  us  have  been  working 
for  many  years. 

The  article  in  the  Machinist,  prepared 
before  the  President  signed  the  bill  but 
on  the  assumption  that  he  would  sign 
it,  tells  what  the  legislation  can  and  can- 
not do,  and  what  it  will  mean  to  millions 
of  women  workers. 

I  join  the  Machinist  in  expressing  my 
congratulations  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Esther  Peterson  for  her  effective 
efforts  in  bringing  the  need  for,  and  the 
merits  of,  this  legislation  so  clearly  into 
focus  that  by  the  time  the  bill  came  be- 
fore us  for  action  it  was  almost  consid- 
ered noncontroversial.  Its  support  here 
this  year  was  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the 
Machinist  on  the  new  Equal  Pay  Act  fol- 
lows: 

WORKINCWOMCM     WiN     RiCHT    TO     EQUAi    PaT 

Beginning   Nxzt   Teas 

After  18  years  of  c&mpalgnlng,  the  ladles 
have  finally  done  It.  They  have  won  from 
Congress  an  Important  new  Federal  law 
under  which  women  In  Industry  are  guaran- 
teed equal  pay  with  men  when  they  do  the 
same  work. 

The  act.  outlawing  lower  rates  for  women 
workers,  will  take  effect  a  year  from  the  date 
President  Kennedy  signs  It — prob&blj  this 
week. 

Every  shop,  every  factory,  every  office  now 
subject  to  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law 
is  covered  by  this  new  act.  Most  retail  and 
service  firms  will  not  be  covered.  Confiden- 
tial newsletters  are  advising  employers  that 
this  Is  the  most  lmp>ortant  social  legislation 
to  be  adopted  since  the  wage  and  hour  law 
of  1938. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Estlier  Peter- 
son, chief  of  the  U.S.  Women's  Bureau,  led 
the  drive  for  the  new  legislation.  She  had 
the  support  of  most  women's  organizations 
and  labor. 

The  APL-CIO  saw  to  It  that  the  act.  as 
finally  adopted,  contains  an  Ironclad  restric- 
tion against  any  chiseling  attempts  to  equal- 
ize pay  by  reducing  wage  rates  paid  to  men. 
The  new  law  provides: 

"No  employer  •  •  •  shall  discriminate 
•  •  •  between  employees  on  the  basis  of  sex 
by  paying  wages  to  employees  •  •  •  at  a 
rate   less  than   the   rate  at  which   he  pays 
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wages  to  employees  of  the  opposite  sex 
•  •  •  for  equal  work  on  Jobs  the  perform- 
ance of  which  requires  equal  skill,  effort,  and 
responsibility,  and  which  are  performed 
under   similar  working  conditions." 

Exceptions  are  permitted  where  wage  rates 
are  subject  to  seniority,  a  merit  system,  piece 
rates,  or  other  recognized  differential  based 
on  factors  other  than  sex. 

Then  the  new  law  provides:  "That  an  em- 
ployer who  Is  paying  a  wage  rate  dlfTerentlal 
In  violation  of  this  (law)  shall  not,  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  (law), 
reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  employee." 
Employees  have  been  allowed  plenty  of  time 
to  adjust  to  the  equal  pay  law.  The  pro- 
visions become  effective  In  June  1964  for 
nonunion  employers.  Those  operating  under 
union  agreements  are  permitted  to  work  out 
the  term  of  their  contract  provided  it  doesnt 
run  beyond  June  1965. 

Limited  to  those  now  protected  by  the 
wage-hour  law,  the  measure  will  cover  some 
8  million  of  the  24.500,000  women  in  the 
U.S.  work  force.  That's  about  a  third,  but 
It  covers  most  of  those  in  larger  industrial 
establishments. 

The  U.S.  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
about  3.500,000  of  the  8  million  women  are 
now  working  under  union  contracts. 

Most  union  contracts  have  abolished  pay 
differentials  between  men  and  women. 
Thus,  the  law  mainly  will  help  the  4,500,000 
women  not  working  undw  union-negotiated 
agreements. 

Wage -hour  inspectors  will  enforce  the 
equal  pay  provision  just  as  they  now  spot 
check  employers  for  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  violations.  They  can  take  em- 
ployers to  court  for  back  i>ay  If  the  com- 
panies fall  to  comply. 


Pioneers  of  Indostry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WIST    VTBGIWIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  this  centennial  year  of 
West  Virginia,  my  State  is  proud  to  re- 
call the  part  it  has  played  in  the  indus- 
trial development  of  our  Nation.  In  a 
recent  article,  the  Union  Carbide  Chem- 
icals Co.  describes  how  several  of  its 
imijortant  contributions  to  industry  were 
pioneered  by  its  workers  in  West 
Virginia. 

One  of  the  first  commercial  ferroalloy 
plants  in  the  country  was  established 
at  Glen  Ferris.  W.  Va.,  in  1901.  The 
new  alloys  developed  in  this  plant  helped 
to  make  possible  the  dynamic  changes 
we  have  seen  in  the  uses  of  stairUess 
steel — in  the  food  handling  industry,  in 
building  construction,  laboratory  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

Another  pioneering  plant,  in  the  field 
of  petrochemicals,  was  started  at  Clen- 
denin,  W.  Va.,  in  1920.    Petrochemical 


development  is  responsible  for  such  mod- 
ern marvels  as  permanent  antifreeze, 
liquified  petroleum  gas,  vinyl  resins,  in- 
secticides, and  many  others. 

As  a  salute  to  the  industrial  pioneers 
of  West  Virginia,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  on  the  history 
of  industrial  chemicals  in  West  Virginia 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows : 

This  Is  thi  Wat  It  Stakted 

For  a  while  no  one  could  figure  out  what 
the  grayish  lumpy  substance  was.  Still  hot 
from  the  furnace,  it  was  quenched  with  wa- 
ter and  a  strange,  pungent-smelling  gas 
was  given  off. 

The  year  was  1892,  and  the  place  was  the 
little  town  of  Spray  in  North  Carolina. 
There,  a  small  group  of  inventors  had  been 
using  excess  waterpower  from  a  small  cot- 
tonmlU  to  run  one  of  the  remarkable  new 
electric  furnaces  that  had  Just  been  de- 
veloped. The  men  were  trying  to  make  alu- 
minum. Instead,  they  had  stumbled  upon  a 
process  for  making  calcium  carbide  and 
from  it  acetylene  gas,  which  was  soon  to 
be   in   great   demand   for   portable   lighting. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  this  discovery,  two 
companies  were  formed:  Union  Carbide  Co. 
In  1898  to  manufacture  calcium  carbide,  and 
The  Prest-O-Llte  Co.  In  1904  to  produce  dis- 
solved acetylene. 

French  scientists.  meanwhUe,  had  discov- 
ered that  acetylene  when  burned  with  oxy- 
gen produced  an  intensely  hot  flame,  mak- 
ing a  unique  tool  for  welding  and  cutting 
metals.  As  this  new  oxy-acetylene  process 
came  into  widespread  use,  a  demand  natural- 
ly was  created  for  large  quantities  of  oxy- 
gen. As  a  result,  The  Llnde  Air  Products 
Co.  was  organized  in  1907,  for  extracting 
oxygen  from  the  air. 

Associates  of  those  who  first  made  cal- 
cium carbide  at  Spray  continued  to  experi- 
ment with  the  electric  furnace — using  It  to 
smelt  chromium  and  silicon  ores.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  country's  first 
oommerclal  ferroalloy  plant  at  Holcomb 
Rock  in  Virginia,  and  shc«-tly  afterward  oth- 
er alloy-making  facilities  along  the  Kanawha 
River  at  Glen  Ferris,  W.  Va.  These  pioneer 
alloy-making  facilities  were  acquired  by 
Electro  Metallurgical  Co.  when  U  was  formed 
In   1906   to  produce   alloys  for  steelmaklng. 

Two  of  these  companies — Union  Carbide 
Co.  and  Electro  Metallurgical  Co. — needed 
carbon  electrodes  to  power  their  furnaces. 
This  brought  Into  the  picture  another  com- 
pany, whose  history  went  back  even  earlier. 

This  part  of  our  story,  in  fact,  had  Its  be- 
ginnings in  1876.  In  the  summer  of  that 
year,  a  group  of  people  had  crowded  into  the 
public  square  in  Cleveland  to  see  the  first 
commercial  carbon  arc  street  light,  which 
was  said  to  be  tremendously  brilliant.  The 
demonstration  was  successful,  and  soon  arc 
lamps  were  hanging  on  street  corners  in  large 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Some  10 
years  later,  in  1886,  National  Carbon  Co. 
was  founded  primarily  to  produce  carbons 
for  these  arc  lamps.  This  same  company  also 
produced  in  1890  the  world's  first  commercial 
dry  cell  battery. 

Although  all  these  companies  were  produc- 
ing widely  different  products,  they  were 
closely    related    in    their    business    and    re- 
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■earcb  acUtIUcs.  One  common  Interest  wu 
the  electric  furnace,  which  waa  uaed  for 
either  the  manufactvire  or  the  application  of 
their  products.  So.  It  waa  decided  to  band 
together  these  companies  and  form  Union 
Carbide  *  Cart)on  Corp.  In  November  1917 
(the  name  was  later  shortened  to  Union 
CarblleCorp  ) 

During  the  next  few  yecuv.  resecu'ch  In  the 
treating  of  air  and  other  gases — particularly 
acetj  lene — continued.  Seeking  a  new  source 
of  a<;etylene.  Union  Carbide  researchers  dls- 
covr.*ed  a  vast  new  field  of  chemical  prod- 
ucts derived  from  hydrocarbon  gases,  which 
gavt  birth  to  one  the  the  covmtry's  largest 
chemical  enterprises.  Production  started 
early  In  1900  In  the  mountain  town  of  Clen- 
denln,  W  Va.  Later  that  year,  Carbide  ft 
Carbon  Chemicals  Corp  was  formed  to  mar- 
ket the  unusual  new  chemicals. 

Many  of  the  chemicals  were  used  In  mak- 
ing plastics,  and  soon  Union  Carbide's  re- 
searchers were  working  on  the  development 
of  plastics  as  well.  The  first  vinyl  plastics 
were  Introduced  conunerclally  by  Union  Car- 
bide over  26  years  ago.  And.  In  1939.  Bake- 
llte  Corp.  Joined  the  Union  Carbide  family. 
This  comp«Lny.  one  of  the  country's  pioneer 
plastics  manufacturers,  had  been  founded 
la  1910  by  a  Belglan-bom  chemist,  who  de- 
veloped the  first  modern  plastic  resin  In  1907. 
This  phenolic  plastic  U  still  produced  today 
under  Its   dow   famous  trademark  Bakellte. 

Woven  Into  Union  Carbide's  history,  also. 
Is  much  of  the  early  development  of  nu- 
clear energy  In  this  country  The  corpora- 
tion pioneered  In  the  mining  and  refining  of 
uranium  ores  on  the  Colorado  Plateau.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  first  companies  to  be- 
come active  In  the  Oovemment's  atomic  en- 
ergy program.  To  integrate  the  corporation's 
many  diverse  activities  In  this  field.  Union 
Carbide  Nuclear  Co.  was  formed  In  19S6. 

Union  Carbide  also  extended  Its  Interests 
Into  two  additional  fields  with  the  formation 
of  the  Silicones  Division  In  1986  to  produce 
silicone  chemicals,  and  the  entry  of  Vlsklng 
Corp.  Into  the  Union  Carbide  family  In  1966. 
Vlsklng  produces  food  casings  and  plastic 
films. 

In  1969  the  corporation  formed  Union  Car- 
bide Consumer  Products  Co. 


Death  of  Med|[ar  Evers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTUND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THB  SBNATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Daily  Clsulon- 
Ledger  of  Jackson.  Miss.,  of  this  date,  on 
the  death  of  Medgar  Evers.  together  with 
a  stat«nent  on  the  same  subject  by  W. 
M.  Mann,  president  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From    the    Dally    Clarion -Ledger.    Jackson, 
Miss.  June  13.  1903] 
Mb>cax  Evnts 

The  death  of  Medgar  Evers  Is  most  regret- 
table. We  Join  practically  our  entire  com- 
munity In  this  feeling. 

During  the  past  several  weeks.  Jackson  has 
been  thrown  Into  an  atmosphere  of  tension 
and  strife  by  outside  agitators.     These  ten- 


sions were  easing  and  had  all  but  disappeared 
In  most  recent  days. 

Evidence  was  available  at  the  very  hour  ot 
the  shooting  that  outside  agitators  had 
abandoned  further  efforts  to  contlnxie  dem- 
onsUatlons  here.  This  In  Itself  should  be 
ample  evidence  to  all  white  citizens  that 
these  disturbing  visitors  who  fomented  dem- 
onatratlons  are  no  more  representative  of 
the  colored  citizens  of  Jackson  than  the 
shooting  of  Medgar  Evers  Is  representative  of 
white  citizens'  feelings  toward  the  colored 
citizens  of  Jackson. 

Such  lawlessness  must  not  go  unpunished 
For  this  reason,  the  Clarion -Ledger  and  Jack- 
son Dally  News  are  offering  tl.OOO  reward  for 
Information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  guilty  person  or  persons. 

Continued  demonstrations  can  lead  only 
to  more  bloodshed.  Therefore  It  Is  hoped 
that  all  our  citizens,  both  white  and  colored. 
Immediately  will  return  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  law-abiding,  progressive  city. 


Statement    bt    Jackson    Chambex    or   COM- 
MKBCE  PxEsiDEirr  W    M    Mann 

This  conununlty  Is  shocked  over  the  ap- 
parent murder  of  Medgar  Evers  Jackson. 
Miss  .  out  of  a  deep  conviction  of  our  public 
officials,  business  leaders,  and  citizens,  has 
built  a  reputation  during  the  troublesome 
and  trying  times  of  recent  years,  for  preserv- 
ing law  and  order  We  have  consistently 
and  unitedly,  both  local  white  and  local 
Negro,  agreed  on  this  and  Insisted  on  It. 

Someone  has  taken  the  law  In  their  own 
hands. 

We  know  al  law  enforcement  officials  will 
cooperate  In  a  thorough  Investigation  and 
that  the  guilty  party  or  parties,  will  be  ap- 
prehended, brought  to  Justice,  and  given  the 
maximum  penalty  under  the  law. 

We  urge  all  citizens  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  to  bring  the  guilty  party  or  parties  to 
Justice. 


The  Greatest  Moment  ia  U.S.  History- 
Ncwsday  Cootei t  Wianers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    N>W    TOXK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  13,  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  greatest  moment  In  American 
history?  In  answering  this  question  for 
a  contest  sponsored  by  Newsday,  two 
high  school  students  have  contributed 
winning  essays  for  the  month  of  April. 
Writing  with  significant  irvsight  and 
ability.  Miss  Pamela  Gould  and  Mr. 
Richard  Allen  Watson,  have  each  cited 
the  moment  they  believe  to  he  the  great- 
est in  American  history. 

Miss  Gould,  a  freshman  at  New  Hyde 
Park  Memorial  High  School,  wrote 
that— 

Our  country  has  a  purpose:  "All  men  are 
created  equal" — and  until  the  purpose  Is  a 
reality,  we  cannot  reach  or  even  hope  to 
reach  our  Inherent  greatness  But  when  the 
day  comes  when  our  purpose  Is  a  reality — 

Then  concluded  Miss  Gould — 
we  shall  see  "America's  greatest  moment." 

Mr.  Watson,  a  senior  at  W.  C.  Mepham 
High  School,  In  Bellmore,  reviewed  a 
series  of  slngxilar  events  In  the  history  of 
our  country  but  wrote  that — 

Mere  moments  of  high  passion  have  not, 


and  should  not  have  been,  the  high  points 
In  our  history.  The  greatest  moment  In  any 
nation's  history  comes  when  Its  governmen- 
tal system  reaches  Its  fulfillment,  when  all 
the  nation's  philosophical  precepts  are  crys- 
tallized In  a  single  act.  Thus,  the  crowning 
point  of  a  democracy  Is  the  act  that  gives  It 
substance — the  pulling  of  a  lever  In  a  voting 
machine  or  the  casting  of  a  ballot  Into  a 
box  where  all  men's  opinions  are  equally  up- 
held. 

Certainly  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of 
the  excellence  demonstrated  by  the  fine 
work  of  these  two  students  who  will  be 
among  tomorrow's  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  my  remarks,  the  text 
of  the  two  winning  essays  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Ricord. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 
{LS  follows: 
WiNNiMO     Essays     in      Newsoat      Contest 

Name  "The  Oeeatest  Moment  in   Amex- 

ICAN    HiSTOXT" 

(By    Pamela    Oould.    freshman.    New    Hyde 
Park  Memorial  High  School ) 

A  tree,  a  man.  a  star — In  everything  there 
Is  the  rhythm  of  birth,  maturity  and  death. 
And  It  follows  that  If  there  Is  a  rhythm  In 
all  things  there  mvist  be  a  reason  for  all 
things.  This  Ls  true  of  a  tree,  a  man.  a 
star — and  It  Is  also  true  of  our  Nation. 

"All  men  are  created  equal  •  •  •  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights  •  •  •  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
Thomas  Jefferson  stated  the  reason  In  lan- 
guage so  simple  and  yet  so  perfect  the  words 
have  lived  to  this  day.  Rather,  the  words 
not  only  have  lived,  but  have  grown  more 
meaningful  with  each  year,  until  the  phrases 
written  In  1776  seem  almost  prophetic  In 
1963 

From  the  earliest  settlers  to  the  Immi- 
grants of  the  1800's  to  the  refugees  of  the 
20th  century,  our  country  has  been  a  symbol 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual. This  Is  the  reason  and  purpose  of 
the  United  States  of  America  but  until  the 
day  this  purpose  Is  achieved  and  all  people 
who  are  created  equal  are  treated  equal,  our 
country  cannot  reach  Its  destined  greatness. 

No  man  can  walk  with  his  head  high  If  he 
must  contlnuaUy  stoop  to  keep  another  In 
bondage.  Multiply  this  man  many  times 
and  we  have  an  entire  group  of  men.  an  en- 
tire town,  a  State — an  entire  section  of  our 
country  so  busy  keeping  a  racial  group  In 
bondage.  It  has  become  a  victim  of  Its  own 
hatred. 

The  students  In  Mississippi  who  rioted 
when  James  Meredith  came  to  study  among 
them — they  might  have  created  a  great 
drama,  uncovered  an  Important  piece  of  re- 
search, solved  a  mathematical  equation  with 
all  that  great  energy  that  was  used  so  de- 
structively on  James  Meredith.  The  regis- 
trars In  Alabama  who  beat  and  victimized 
Negroes  who  were  trying  to  vote — with  that 
force,  they  might  have  built  a  great  road, 
erected  a  hospital  or  planted  crops  for  food. 

A     WOKLD    or    COMPENSATION 

Lincoln  said.  "This  Is  a  world  of  compensa- 
tion. He  who  would  be  no  slave  must  con- 
sent to  have  no  slaves  himself."  When  we 
realize  that  Louisiana  has  the  highest  Illiter- 
acy rate.  Mississippi  the  lowest  per  capita  In- 
come In  our  Nation,  we  see  how  effectively 
those  who  have  tried  to  enslave  the  Negro 
have  succeeded  In  enslaving  themselves. 

Racism,  bigotry,  prejudice,  discrimination, 
segregation — call  It  what  you  will — there  Is 
another  word  to  describe  It:  waste.  For 
every  Ralph  Bunche  or  James  Baldwin  who 
has  fought  his  way  to  accomplishment,  how 
many  others  have  been  lost  to  us?    Has  an- 
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other  voice  as  glorious  as  Marlon  Anderson's 
been  destroyed  In  the  darkness  of  discrimi- 
nation? 

The  Negro  boy  who  does  not  attend 
school  In  Louisiana  because  his  father  can- 
not afford  to  buy  him  shoes  Is  merely  one 
child.  But  multiplied  many  times,  how 
many  doctors,  lawyers,  writers  artd  statemen 
are  lost  to  us?  The  white  man  by  his  dis- 
crimination deprives  himself,  enslaves  him- 
self and  finally  chains  himself  to  the  lowest 
and  ugliest  of  deeds,  rather  than  the  noblest 
and  most  glorious. 

A  tree,  a  man,  a  nation,  all  things  have 
a  rhythm  and  a  purpose.  Our  country  has 
a  purpose:  "all  men  are  created  equal" — 
and  until  the  purpose  Is  a  reality,  we  can- 
not reach  or  even  hof>e  to  reach  our  Inherent 
greatness. 

But  when  the  day  cotnes  when  our  pur- 
pose Is  a  reality,  until  the  day  all  men,  re- 
gardless of  the  color  of  their  skin,  have 
equal  opportunities  In  school.  In  Jobs.  In 
housing,  until  the  day  our  country's  own 
Inner  violence  turns  outward  and  becomes 
a  force  for  truth,  brotherhood  and  achieve- 
ment— when  that  day  comes,  we  shall  see 
"America's  Greatest   Moment." 

(By  Richard  Allen  Watson,  senior.  W.  C. 
Mepham  High  School,  Bellmore) 

When  has  America  reached  the  greatest 
moment  In  her  history?  Down  through  180 
years  of  freedom  there  have  been  many  great 
moments  In  our  Nation's  life: 

With  awesome  lmpllcatlo;is.  a  Virginia 
patriot  declares  to  the  world  that  It  must 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Sobered  by  the  awful  spectacle  of  war, 
an  unpopular  President  stirs  his  people  with 
the  h<H>eful  mandate  of  the  Oettsylburg 
address. 

Sword  In  hand,  a  future  President  leads 
his  "Rough  Riders"  up  San  Juan  HUl  to 
liberate  a  captive  people. 

America's  heart  swells  with  pride  as  a 
gallant  colonel  orbits  the  Earth  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace. 

And  a  courageous  President  tells  his  peo- 
ple that  we  must  go  to  the  brink  of  war  In 
Cuba,  and  the  Nation  girds  Itself  In  protec- 
tive readiness. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  America's  thrilling 
moments,  times  when  our  entire  Nation 
throbbed  with  resolution  and  a  single  pur- 
pose, when  the  vitalizing  blood  of  national- 
ism welded  our  many  peoples  Into  one.  But 
these  are  not  the  moments  which  have  kept 
America  a  haven  of  Justice  and  hope.  Brave 
words  would  have  no  purpose  If  an  aroused 
citizenry  could  not  retain  freedom.  The 
liberation  of  an  enslaved  people  would  have 
been  In  vain  had  not  our  E>emocracy  set  a 
working  example.  All  the  strviggles  of  the 
'•cold  war  '  have  been  fought  to  protect  a 
system  that  only  the  American  people  them- 
selves could  maintain. 

Although  many  incidents  have  served  to 
arouse  patriotism  In  the  United  States,  mere 
moments  of  high  passion  have  not.  and 
should  not  have  been,  the  high  points  In  our 
history.  In  the  blackest  of  tyrannies  there 
are  periods  of  national  pride.  There  Is  petty 
nationalism  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  fanati- 
cal love  of  country  was  found  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Napoleonic  France. 

WHEN   PXXCXPTS  CRTSTALLIZZ 

The  greatest  moment  In  any  nation's  his- 
tory comes  when  its  governmental  system 
reaches  its  fulfillment,  when  all  the  nation's 
phUosophlcal  precepts  are  crystallized  in  a 
alngle  act.  Thus,  the  greatest  moment  in 
a  monarchy  comes  with  the  ooronation  of  a 
ruler,  the  high  point  of  a  socialistic  state 
Is  the  collectivization  of  the  people's  goods, 
and  the  Eenlth  of  a  dictatorship  Is  the  death 
of  democracy. 

The  greatest  motnent  In  a  democracy,  how- 
ever. Is  a  singular  event,  a  moment  unique 
and  meaningful  simply  because  It  can  occur 


only  in  a  people's  government.  Under  a 
government  "of  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple," no  one  hero  can  perform  the  nation's 
most  decisive  act,  for  the  ultimate  hero  of 
a  democracy  Is  the  common  man.  Indeed  all 
the  common  men.  Thus,  the  crowning  point 
of  a  democracy  is  the  act  that  gives  It  sub- 
stance— the  pulling  of  a  lever  In  a  voting 
machine  or  the  casting  of  a  ballot  into  a  box 
where  all  men's  opinions  are  equally  upheld. 
America's  greatest  moment  comes  when  the 
painter  and  the  plumber,  the  housewife  and 
the  handyman,  the  artist  and  the  Intellec- 
tual, every  prince  and  i>auper  of  our  society 
elevate  themselves  to  equal  brotherhood  in 
the  great  Instrument  of  Justice,  the  ballot 
box. 

America's  greatest  moment  is  not  the 
Fourth  of  Jxily,  or  the  Presidential  press 
conference,  or  even  the  wining  of  a  war, 
America's  greatest  moment  comes  once  a 
year — on  election  day.  Then,  In  the  some- 
times unimpressive,  but  nevertheless  glorious 
atmosphere  of  the  local  polls,  the  American 
hero,  the  common  man,  conunits  the  vital 
act  that  noTirlshes  democracy,  making  all  our 
struggles  worthwhile.  This  Is  America's 
greatest  moment.     Lq^  us  use  it  well. 


Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Apprentice 
Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  George  H.  Powler  recently  made 
a  significant  speech  on  equal  opportunity 
in  apprentice  training  programs  to  the 
36th  annual  convention  of  the  Union  La- 
bel and  Service  Trades  Department, 
AFLr-CIO. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  this  speech  was  unanimous- 
ly included  in  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

I  commend  Chairman  Fowler's  re- 
marks to  the  Members  of  the  House,  as 
they  illustrate  the  need  for  legislation 
in  apprentice  training  to  assure  equality 
of  opportunity  for  qualified  persons  and 
as  they  relate  to  progress  in  the  State 
of  New  York  since  the  enactment  on 
March  20,  1962  of  the  first  such  State 
statute : 

Text  or  Remarks  Delivered  bt  Commissioner 
George  H.  Fowler,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Commission  roR  Human  Rights,  Betore  a 
MsinTNo  or  the  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades   Department,  AFL-CIO — 36th  An- 
nual Convention  Held  in  the  Hotel  Stra- 
cuSE,  Stracuse.  N.Y.,  Mat  28,  1963 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  to  address 
this   36th  annual  convention  of  the   labor 
vinlt   that   works  toward  the   promotion   of 
union-made  products  and  services  through 
the  use  of  labels  assuring  the  consumer  the 
products  are  made  by  organized  workers  In 
plants   conforming    to    union    standards    of 
wages  and  hours,  health  and  safety. 

Aside  from  the  garment  we  wear  with  Its 
sewn-ln  label,  all  of  us  wear  any  number  of 
labels  In  the  community.  We  might  be  la- 
beled as  Democrats  or  Republicans;  we  might 
be  labeled  by  race  or  religion;  we  might  even 
be  labeled  by  the  neighborhood  we  live  In. 


There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  this  except 
that  when  such  labels  are  used  to  denigrate 
or  demean  us  or  deny  us  our  rights,  labels 
then  become  offensive. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  time  when  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  the  author  of  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  stories,  took  a  trip  to  Paris.  As  he 
alighted  from  his  cab  at  the  hotel,  the  driver 
said,  "Mercl,  Monsieur  Conan  Doyle." 

"How  did  you  know  who  I  am?"  asked 
Doyle  curiously. 

The  taxlman  explained,  "There  was  a 
notice  In  the  pmper  that  you  were  arriving 
In  Paris  from  the  south  of  France.  I  knew 
from  your  general  appearance  that  you  were 
an  Englishman.  It  is  evident  that  your  hair 
was  cast  cut  by  a  barber  of  the  south  of 
France.     By  these  Indications  I  knew  you." 

"This  Is  extraordinary.  You  had  no 
other  evidence  to  go  upon?"  asked  Doyle. 

"Nothing  except,"  said  the  driver,  "the 
fact  that  you  names  Is  on  your  luggage." 

So  you  see  that  labels  are  Inescapable, 
and  we  of  the  commission  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  your  label  will  say  even  more — 
that  the  product  was  made  In  plants  staffed 
by  union  people  who  open  their  books  freely 
to  all  men,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  and  who  learned  their 
craft  In  apprenticeship  programs  where  no 
man  was  denied  admission  on  any  extran- 
eous grounds,  but  that  all  who  wanted  to 
learn  and  had  the  aptitude  for  the  par- 
ticular craft  were  made  welcome. 

The  State  Commission  for  Human  Rights, 
on  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  administer  laws  designed  to 
assure  to  all  people  equal  opportunity  In 
many  areas  of  life.  I  wish  here  to  address 
myself  particularly  to  those  areas  which  are 
of  labor  Interest. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  law  provides 
that  all  people  shall  have  equal  opportunity 
to  seek  gainful  employment,  that  they  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  apprenticeship,  on- 
the-job  and  Job  retraining  programs  and 
that  this  right  may  not  be  abrogated  by  an 
employer  or  a  labor  union. 

The  law  covering  i^prentlceshlp  programs 
became  effective  on  March  20,  1963.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  a  stirvey  of  such  pro- 
grams conducted  In  June  1961,  showed  that 
there  were  17.000  trainees  in  3,100  programs. 
A  similar  survey  made  In  December  1962, 
after  the  law  became  effective,  showed  21,000 
apprentices  In  2,500  programs — an  Increase 
In  18  months  of  400  programs  and  4,000 
apprentices. 

In  the  pursuit  ot  the  Commission's  legal 
mandate.  It  became  necessary  recently  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  the  complaint  of 
a  man  who  alleged  that  he  bad  been  denied 
admission  to  one  of  your  larger  craft  unions 
because  of  color.  It  Is  my  personal  con- 
viction that  the  case  Itself  need  never, have 
gone  as  far  as  it  did  if  all  parties — ^belng  men 
of  goodwill — had  faced  up  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation  when  the  complainant  first 
brought  the  case  to  the  Commission. 

It  Is  not  the  primary  goal  ot  this  Com- 
mission to  punish  or  chastise  or  to  demean 
any  labor  organization.  Speaking  for  my- 
self— and  I  am  sure  that  the  other  com- 
missioners would  concur  If  they  were  here — 
I  hold  the  labor  movement  In  high  regard 
and  If  anything  that  I  say  is  critical  of 
vmlon  organizations.  I  woxild  like  my  re- 
marks to  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  friend. 

In  all  truth,  apprenticeship  programs  are 
not  moving  forward  In  onbraclng  all  Ameri- 
cans as  well  as  they  should.  We  must  face 
up  realistically  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
unions  which  exclude  Journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices who  have  the  necessary  quali- 
fications. And  I  must  say  here,  emphatically, 
that  If  any  man  comes  before  this  Commis- 
sion with  a  complaint  against  such  a  union, 
we  shall  process  It  most  vlgcH-ously  In  the 
iMllef  that  such  exclusion  la  undemocratic. 
Is    un-American,    and    is    harmful    to    the 
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American  community.    I  might  add.  It  Is  al- 
so banxtful  to  the  labor  movement. 

The  right  to  Join  a  labor  union  to  aeek 
gainful  employment  U  a  part  of  our  concept 
of  American  democracy  and  the  denial  of 
thta  right  hurta  the  Individual,  the  com- 
munity and  the  Image  of  America  in  foreign 
lands. 

I  know  also  that  there  are  some  labor 
leaders,  men  of  great  devotion,  who  have 
given  their  Uvea  to  the  unions  which  they 
head.  I  applaud  them  for  their  courage 
and  dedication.  But  I  cannot  applaud  them 
when  they  regard  the  particular  organiza- 
tion which  they  built  as  a  satrapy;  some- 
thing that  they  own:  something  that  they 
control;  something  In  which  they  believe 
they  shall  have  the  final  say. 

I  would  remind  such  labor  leaders  that 
these  were  not  the  terms  of  dedication  when 
they  first  met  In  cellers  to  organize  their 
unions  against  the  hostility  of  employers 
who  would  have  denied  them  the  right  to 
earn  a  living  had  they  known  of  these  secret 
efforts. 

I  would  remind  them  that  In  those  early 
days  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  their 
Uvee  for  their  fellow  workers.  And  I  call 
upon  them  now  to  rekindle  that  spark  of 
altnilam  In  behalf  of  all  workers,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

No  man  owns  a  Job;  no  man  owns  an 
industry;  no  man  owns  a  labor  union.  All 
axe  part  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  that 
has  made  this  country  great  and  continues 
to  keep  it  as  a  worldwide  model  of  what 
hunuui  beings,  acting  together,  can  do  for 
their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  each 
other. 

You  cannot  divorce  labor  from  the  rest 
ot  the  conununlty  concept.  Tou  are  part 
of  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  diiT  democratic 
system,  and  I  say  to  you — If  you  should  deny 
these  great  Ideals,  then  who  will  be  left  to 
propagate  them? 

I  want  your  department,  which  Is  more 
concerned  with  the  Image  of  labor  than  any 
other  In  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations — 
I  want  you  to  proclaim  freedom'^throughout 
the  land. 

I  want  out  of  this  conference  to  evolve  a 
poaltlve  program,  to  make  sure  that  all  per- 
sons qualified  to  enter  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams be  accorded  that  right  to  earn  their 
livings  as  they  desire. 

This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  posture.  It  is 
a  matter  of  good  public  relations  for  the 
labor  movement  so  that  It  can  face  Its  critics 
openly  and  unashamedly.  It  is  the  Job  of 
your  council  to  foster  the  purchase  of  union 
made  goods  and  services  through  a  mean- 
ingful label.  But  I  tell  you  that  label  would 
be  meaningless  If  It  Is  soiled. 

Last  March  9  I  was  Invited  to  speak  before 
the  Civil  Rights  Committee  of  the  New  York 
City  Central  Labor  Council  at  Its  third  an- 
nual convention  on  the  theme  of  "Equal  Op- 
portunity for  Youth."  At  that  time  I  noted 
that  the  1992  Trade  Union  Handbook  of  the 
council  carried  this  message  from  the  coun- 
cil's highly  respected  president.  Harry  Van 
Arsdale: 

"The  goals  of  the  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  Council  AFL-CIO  are  to  achieve  a 
better  life  for  organized  labor  In  oxir  city, 
In  our  State,  In  our  Nation,  In  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Through  Its  day-to-day 
activities,  through  the  programs  of  Its  com- 
mittees, special  conferences  and  rallies,  the 
New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council  brings 
to  Its  million  members  and  to  the  vast  pub- 
lic the  message  that  one  of  the  chief  goals 
of  labor  Is  to  make  a  contribution  In  what- 
ever way  It  best  can  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  community." 

I  told  that  gathering  that  I  endorsed  this 
concept  of  truly  union  goals  without  reserva- 
tion. I  told  them  that  the  phrase,  "a  bet- 
ter  life   for  organized   labor"   also   meant   a 


better  way  of  life  for  thoae  who  head  the 
ranks  of  organised  labor 

I  have  said,  and  I  wUl  say  It  over  and  over 
again — no  man  is  free  if  the  shackles  are  re- 
moved from  his  hands  but  a  leg  iron  pins 
him  to  a  wall  of  prejudice.  No  man  Is  one- 
third,  one-half,  or  three-quarters  free.  He  U 
altogether  free  or  he  Is  not.  Freedom  Is  ab- 
solute. It  knows  no  quantity  or  quality. 
and  those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  are 
as  truly  enslaved  as  those  who  they  oppress 
by  such  denial. 

The  spiritual  wealth  of  America  Is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  greatness  of  people  who  make 
up  this  country.  Civilizations  have  risen 
and  fallen.  Men  have  struggled  and  con- 
quered and  been  conquered  but  the  history 
of  humanity  Is  that  no  nation  can  long  en- 
dure when  It  loses  Its  spirituality  and  divides 
or  segregates  Its  people 

I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  more  and 
more  the  Idealism  of  the  American  people  Is 
becoming  vested  In  the  labor  union.  Labor 
has  grown  far  above  the  simple  bread-and- 
butter  Issues  on  which  unions  were  organized 
originally.  It  haa  moved  Into  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  areas.  It  has  done  mag- 
nificent things  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
souls  of  men.  At  this  point  In  Its  history  It 
must  not  falter 

You  of  an  older  generation  were  born  and 
brought  up  in  communities  where  preju- 
dices did  exist  As  you  grew  older,  you 
freed  yourselves  of  those  prejudices  which 
were  brought  to  these  shores  as  alien 
concepts  You  have  learned  that  this 
great  country  Is  an  amalgam  of  all  kinds  of 
people  from  all  areas  of  the  world  with  all 
kinds  of  backgrounds  You  have  learned 
that  intellect,  kindness,  generoalty.  good- 
ness of  spirit  were  not  the  contribution  of 
only  one  group  and  I  ask  you  now  as  human 
beings,  as  true  union  members,  as  fathers 
and  mothers,  as  community  leaders,  to  purge 
yourselves  of  any  last  remaining  vestiges  of 
concepts  that  are  alien  to  the  American  ideal 

I  ask  you  to  get  behind  our  State  law  with 
all  the  goodness  and  spirituality  that  is  In 
you  so  that  the  State  commission  for  human 
rights  may  never  again  be  the  recipient  of 
complaints  that  any  man  was  denied  by  any 
union  the  right  to  earn  a  living. 

Thank  you. 


Now  the  NoBfarmer  Atkt  for  Parity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or    MAKTLAWD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  the  American  people  are  ques- 
tioning the  logic  of  the  Oovemment's 
farm  programs.  Certainly  every  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  increasing  numbers 
in  his  State  who  make  inquiries  for  which 
i*easoned  answers  are  hard  to  find. 

Those  of  us  with  vast  urban  popula- 
tions are  hard  pressed  to  explain  these 
programs,  when  only  7  percent  of  the 
civilian  work  force  of  this  country  is 
presently  engaged  in  agriculture. 

In  the  June  2.  1963  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  Mr.  Edward  Hlg- 
bee.  professor  of  land  utilization  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  and  author 
of  the  book.  Farms  and  Farmers  in  an 
Urban  Age."  wrote  to  this  point  in  an 
article  entitled  "Now  the  Nonfarmer  Asks 
for  Parity." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Hlgbee'B  excellent  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

Now  THE  NoNPAaMca  Asks  roa  PAirrY 
(By  Edward  Higbee) 

American  agriculture  has  rarely  had  it  bo 
good.  New  methods  enable  efBclent  farmers 
to  grow  more  and  more  at  less  and  less  cost 
to  them.  The  fast-growing  r>opulation  in 
cities  and  suburbs  buys  more  than  ever,  and 
at  higher  prices  And  much  of  what  cannot 
be  sold  to  urban  consumers  the  Oovernment 
has  guaranteed  to  buy  Largely  under  the 
pressure  of  Its  surplus  acquisition  activities, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  budget  last 
year  reached  $1.2  billion — a  sum  eiceeded 
only  by  the  costs  of  defense  and  Interest  on 
the  national  debt. 

Now  organised  agriculture — notably  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — is  ma- 
neuvering to  keep  its  grip  on  the  taxpayers 
wallet  On  May  31.  wheatgrowers  voted  to 
reject  a  Government  program  which  would 
have  given  the  quid  pro  quo  of  high  price 
supports  In  return  for  farmers'  acceptance 
of  compulsory  limits  on  production  Os- 
tensibly, the  farmers  were  choosing  freedom 
for  the  rxigged  individualist  to  grow  as  much 
as  he  wishes — and  to  risk  taking  whatever 
the  open  market  will  pay  him.  There  was 
talk  that  wheat  prices  might  drop  from 
11  85  a  bushel  at  present  to  tl  10  or  less. 

Actually,  the  Farm  Bureau  strategists  had 
no  dealre  to  run  the  risks  of  a  free  market. 
They  were  counting  on  their  political  leverage 
to  force  Congress  into  setting  new  Federal 
floor  prices  for  wheat.  Then  they  would  have 
the  best  of  both  possible  worlds — unlimited 
production,  and  a  guaranteed  selling  price. 
The  taxpayer,  of  course,  would  get  an  even 
bigger  bill  next  jrear  than  last. 

The  scheme  may  yet  go  through.  But  there 
is  some  new  thinking  oo  Capitol  Hill.  The 
voice  of  the  urban  eltlaen  Is  beginning  to  be 
heard  It  Is  he  who  goes  without  public 
services  he  needs  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
farm  program.  And  after  30  years  It  Is  be- 
coming clear  that  Federal  subsidies  are  not 
solving  the  farm  problem. 

The  Irony  of  the  Federal  agriculture  pro- 
gram is  that  the  bulk  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
goes  to  the  few  biggest  farmers,  who  are  al- 
ready enjoying  bigger  Incomes  than  most 
taxpayers.  Poor  farmers  hear  only  the 
whistle  of  the  gravytraln  as  It  goes  by. 

To  understand  what  Is  happening  Inside 
American  agriculture  it  Is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  the  players  at  the  top  and  the 
players  at  the  bottom  are  not  In  the  same 
leag\ie. 

The  years  since  1935  have  been  the  years 
of  heaviest  public  spending  to  save  the 
small  family  farm,  yet  during  these  years 
the  number  of  farm  units  dropped  from 
e.800.000  to  3.706.000.  From  1930  to  1940 
the  number  ot  big  farms — more  than  1.000 
acres — upped  their  holdings  from  28  percent 
to  49  i)ercent  of  all  the  agricultural  land  In 
the  country.  It  might  be  said  that  while 
the  family  farm  survived  America  went  a 
long  way  toward  getting  rid  of  the  farm 
family. 

Today,  the  top  9  percent  of  all  the  Nation's 
farms  produce  as  much  as  the  bottom  91 
percent.  Federal  aid  to  farmers  Is  distrib- 
uted in  abooit  the  same  proportions.  This 
is  understandable  since  Government  bonuses 
and  subsidies  are  granted  not  according  to 
need  but  according  to  capacity  to  produce 
A  farmer  who  gets  a  price  support  lo«ui  on 
one  bale  of  cotton  gets  one  one-thousandth 
as  much  as  a  farmer  who  puts  1.000  bales 
under  Government  seal.  Because  of  mass- 
production  methods,  the  big  producer  Is  al- 
most Invariably  more  efficient  than  the  little 
producer.     Thus,  the  kind  of  price  support 


that  barely  sustains  the  little  man  becomes 
a  prod  to  the  big  man  to  go  all  out  to  stuff 
Oovernment  warehouses. 

The  soil  bank  Is  no  solution  for  this  kind 
of  overproduction.  Under  that  voluntary 
scheme  the  poorest  land  under  the  poorest 
management  Is  set  aside  for  Government 
payments.  Meanwhile,  the  best  land  under 
the  best  management  Is  made  to  yield  big- 
ger surpluses  than  ever — also  far  the  public 
to  subsidize.  Thus  two  payments  may  be 
extracted  from  the  taxpayer  where  only 
one  has  been  extracted  before. 

Under  pressure  to  save  the  small  family 
farm.  Congress  has  rigged  an  Incredible 
system  of  bonus  handouts,  retirement  pay- 
ments, and  price  supports  which  has  made 
high-speed,  big-investment  agriculture  one 
of  the  most  profitable  enterprises  in  the 
country.  This  situation  draws  much  out- 
side money  Into  agrlciUture.  Large-scale 
operations  are  assembled  while  the  little 
family  farm  that  is  short  on  cash  but  long 
on  home-grown  labor  goes  out  of  business. 
Thirty-four  percent  of  all  farms  purchased 
in  1960  were  bought  by  persons  who  were  not 
farmers. 

Capital  gains  on  farm  real  estate  for  the 
decade  of  the  1960's  averaged  8.5  percent  per 
year.  This  was  hardly  a  symptom  of  serious 
economic  trouble  Farm  mortgage  debt  In- 
creased only  96  6  billion  between  1940  and 
1901;  In  the  same  period,  the  value  of  all 
farm  assets  went  up  $119  blUion.  This  was 
scarcely  indicative  of  distress.  In  1961  farm 
mortgage  debt  was  only  10.4  percent  of  farm 
real  estate  values.  Few  city  people  are  so 
solvent. 

The  financial  plight  of  American  agricul- 
ture, as  It  Lb  usually  presented  tOr  popular 
consumption.  Is  largely  a  statistical  fabrica- 
tion derived  by  lumping  the  farm  Incomes  of 
InefBclent,  part-time  and  semiretired  opera- 
tors with  those  of  efficient,  full-time  profes- 
sionals. If  children's  lemonade  stands  were 
Included  In  a  census  of  retail  establishments 
In  the  same  manner,  even  the  A.  &  P.  could 
be  shown  to  qualify  for  Government  aid. 
The  true  nature  of  farm  operations  is  shown 
by  the  detaUed  data  of  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture,  the  publication  of  which  was 
Just  completed  early  this  year.  The  Nation's 
3,708.000  farms  can  he  divided  into  3  classes. 
nasT  CLASS 

At  the  top  of  the  agricultural  pyramid  Is 
a  small  but  vigorous  first  class  of  only  312.000 
farms  which  sell  50  percent  of  all  agricultural 
commodities.  None  of  these  properties  pro- 
duces less  than  $30,000  worth  annually.  A 
third  of  them  sell  more  than  $40,000  worth 
each  There  are  21.000  with  sales  exceeding 
$100,000.  and  these  are  surmounted  by  an 
elite  of  1.200  which  market  mort  than  $500,- 
000  worth  apiece. 

The  elite,  of  course,  are  freaks — but  enor- 
mously productive  ones.  They  are  ranches 
or  feedlots  handling  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle.  They  are  dairy  farms  on  the  edges 
of  big  cities  that  have  so  many  cows  they 
milk  around  the  clock.  They  are  cotton 
farms  on  irrigated  land  covering  territory 
that  stretches  to  the  horizon,  or  sugar  plan- 
tations Just  as  large.  They  Include  spectacu- 
lar wheat  empires  that  measxire  their  land 
In  square-mile  sections  rather  than  In  acres. 
They  are  enormous  enterprises  which  grow. 
pack  and  ship  frulU  and  vegeUbles  by  car- 
loads. 

Even  the  average  farm  in  first  class  is  an 
Impressive  enterprise  with  real  estate  hold- 
ings valued  at  $135,000  and  annual  gross  sales 
of  $48,000.  If  there  were  Just  600.000  farms 
of  this  kind  in  the  United  States  Instead  of 
312.000,  the  other  3.100.000  farms  recorded 
In  the  ceitsus  would  be  out  of  busldMs. 

Elmer  Larson  Is  the  name  we  will  give  to 
one  of  these  farmers  In  first  ciass.  After 
the  last  war  he  came  back  to  his  father's  300- 
acre  place  In  the  rich  Com  Belt  of  western 
Ohio.     He  had  been  In  motorized  artillery 


and  learned  a  lot  about  heavy  equipment. 
He  wanted  to  farm  and  his  father  wanted  to 
retire;  so  they  made  a  compact.  Elmer  took 
out  a  GI  loan  for  a  downpajrment  and  the 
deed.  The  elder  Larson  took  his  son's  mort- 
gage and  endorsed  his  note  for  a  new  heavy- 
duty  tractor. 

Everything  young  Larson  saw  around  the 
place  reminded  him  of  how  hard  it  had  been 
to  farm  as  a  boy  and  how  easy  it  was  to  make 
machinery  do  things  In  the  Army.  His  father 
thought  he  was  taking  an  awful  risk  to  bor- 
row more  money  to  buy  more  and  bigger 
mechanized  equipment:  a  hay  baler,  a  plck- 
er-8heller.  a  combine,  a  glass-lined  silo  with 
automatic  unloader;  then  finally  an  au- 
tomated feed  mill  and  mixer  with  a  panel 
of  control  switches  as  impressive  as  an  astro- 
naut's capsule. 

As  his  equipment  increased.  Elmer  Larson 
realized  that  he  could  handle  more  land  and 
more  livestock;  so  he  bought  out  a  neighbor 
who  declared.  "A  man  Is  crazy  to  stay  in 
farming  the  way  It  costs  to  get  this  new 
equipment."  Larson  himself  was  scared,  but 
he  knew  he  could  not  stand  still  and  survive. 
He  hired  a  regular  hand  and  let  the  man's 
family  live  in  the  house  on  the  new  farm  he 
had  bought. 

As  the  years  went  by.  and  the  value  of  farm 
property  rose.  Larson  was  making  at  least 
as  much  In  real  estate  appreciation  as  he 
was  at  raising  corn  and  hogs.  Since  his 
assets  zoomed  even  faster  than  his  debts,  his 
collateral  was  good  for  more  loans.  He 
plunged  into  more  land  and  more  equipment. 
He  installed  a  cement-paved  feedlot  that 
would  accommodate  600  head  of  western 
steers.  Corn  was  too  cheap  to  sell.  He  could 
make  more  feeding  It.  Later  Larson  In- 
creased the  capacity  of  his  feedlot  to  1,200 
and  began  to  buy  corn  from  others.  The 
deeper  he  got  Into  this  complicated  opera- 
tion, the  deeper  he  realized  he  would  have 
to  go,  because  others  were  ahead  of  blm  and 
those  who  hesitated  were  obviously  headed 
for  the  scrap  heap. 

MIDDLE    CLASS 

In  contrast  with  the  small  but  wonder- 
fully productive  first  class  is  a  very  much 
larger,  less  productive  middle  class  of 
1.755,000  units.  Farms  In  this  category  pro- 
duce annually  between  $2,500  and  $20,000 
worth  of  commodities.  Middle  class  prop- 
erties constitute  47  percent  of  the  Nation's 
official  farms,  and  they  sell  nearly  45  per- 
cent of  its  crops  and  livestock.  Statistically, 
at  least,  this  seems  like  a  fair  balance,  but 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  quality  within  the 
group. 

To  get  a  more  precise  picture,  the  middle 
class  might  be  divided  Into  a  small  upper 
middle  group  of  483.000  farms,  all  of  which 
produce  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  commod- 
ities, and  a  large  lower  middle  group  of 
1,272,000  farms,  all  of  which  sell  lees  than 
$10,000  worth.  The  latter  group  has  had  a 
rough  time,  because  their  net  farm  Incomes, 
as  a  rule,  are  only  about  one-third  of  gross 
sales. 

William  Ai^el  is  a  name  we  will  give  to 
one  of  the  operators  in  the  lower  middle 
class.  He  was  a  full-time  farmer  in  southern 
Maryland  before  the  war.  He  raised  tobacco, 
kept  lajMng  bens  and  milked  12  dairy  cows. 
He  was  a  Jack-of-all-tradee  who  built  his 
own  coops  and  sheds  and  repaired  his  own 
machinery.  He  liked  farm  life,  but  made 
very  little  money.  He  would  tell  his  town 
relatives.  "I  make  a  living  because  I  don't 
spend  much." 

During  the  war.  the  Baltimore  shipyards 
paid  good  wages,  so  Ansel  took  a  full-time 
Job  there  and  worked  his  land  weekends  and 
evenings.  His  wife  helped  with  the  milking 
and  other  chores. 

After  the  war,  William  Ansel  continued  to 
go  to  town  to  work.  He  did  not  enlarge  his 
farm  business.  He  preferred  the  weekly  pay- 
check because  he  had  foxy  young  chUdren 


coming  along.  He  bought  a  few  pieces  of 
secondhand  farm  machinery  from  time  to 
time  as  old  implements  wore  out.  "The  new 
stuff  is  over  my  head,"  he  would  say,  "and 
I  can  get  by  with  this." 

Ansel  Is  too  conservative  to  expand.  He 
Is  afraid  of  debt,  for  he  looks  upon  his  farm 
as  a  home,  and  the  basis  of  personal  secu- 
rity, rather  than  as  a  business.  He  does  not 
want  to  Jeopardize  his  slim  assets.  "I  owe 
enough  as  it  Is,"  he  declares. 

In  the  last  census  year,  the  average  net 
Income  by  operators  In  the  lower  middle 
class  was  $1,740.  Their  average  earnings  off 
the  farm  were  $1,816.  As  a  group,  they  are 
already  halfway  out  of  agriculture,  yet  they 
most  truly  represent  the  old-style,  self- 
sufficient  countryman  who  tried  to  make', 
ends  meet  by  thrift  and  reliance  upon  family 
labor. 

THIRD    CLASS 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  agricultural 
pyramid  is  a  large  third  cltiss  of  1,641,000 
units  which  produce  only  5.3  percent  of  all 
farm  commodities.  Actually  their  operators 
are  not  farmers  and  should  not  be  called 
such  officially.  This  entire  group  averaged 
only  $217  net  annual  Income  from  agricul- 
ture. They  averaged  $2,884 — or  13  times 
more — from  other  sources.  Within  the  third 
class  are  1,300,000  properties  run  by  semi- 
retired  or  spare-time  operators  who  averaged 
93  percent  of  their  Incomes  from  outside 
sources  and  only  7  percent  from  farming. 

However,  this  third  class,  which  consti- 
tutes 44  percent  of  the  official  census  farm 
family.  Includes  349,000  farms  whose  own- 
ers are  truly  one  of  the  most  distressed  eco- 
nomic groups  in  America.  Their  net  In- 
comes from  an  attempt  at  agriculture  aver- 
aged $438  and  their  net  Incomes  from  other 
sources  averaged  $526. 

They  Just  could  not  either  employ  them- 
selves or  find  adequate  employment  else- 
where. Their  poverty  and  degradation  Is 
equal  to  that  found  in  urban  slums.  It  is 
visibly  apparent  to  anyone  who  travels 
widely  In  the  country.  They  have  been  by- 
passed by  a  technological  revolution  beyond 
their  means.  Many  of  them  are  still  engaged 
In  horse-mule  tillage  while  the  real  produc- 
ers have  moved  Into  the  space  age. 

The  solution  to  their  problem,  like  that 
of  the  urban  unemployed.  Is  more  city  Jobs 
on  the  payrolls  of  others.  A  few  more  cents 
a  bushel  or  a  few  more  dollars  a  bale  would 
not  change  their  condition  In  the  least. 
They  Just  do  not  produce  enough  bushels  or 
bales  to  make  a  living,  no  matter  what  the 
price. 

Misunderstandings  about  the  health  of 
American  agriculture  could  easily  be  cor- 
rected by  a  more  realistic  definition  of  the 
farm  as  It  Is  enumerated  In  the  Census  of 
Agriculture.  Under  present  rules,  any  op- 
eration qualifies  If  it  is  over  10  acres  In 
size  and  sells  $50  worth  of  produce.  Units 
of  less  than  10  acres  are  also  tabulated  If 
.  they  sell  $250  worth  of  produce.  Such  defi- 
nitions can  make  a  farmer  of  a  weekend 
hobbyist  who  grows  raspberries  for  the  gang 
at  the  office,  but  they  do  not  come  close  to 
identifying    the    real    agriculturist. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  understandable  re- 
luctance in  certain  quarters  to  count  farms 
by  more  realistic  criteria.  The  farm  bloc 
in  Congress  would  emerge  with  Its  wings 
clipped  even  shorter  and  the  Department  of 
Agrlculttire  might  have  to  put  half  of  its 
30  acres  of  prime  Washington  office  space 
Into  the  soli  bank.  Michigan's  Representa- 
tive RoBEBT  P.  GairriN,  Republican,  may  have 
forecast  Just  such  a  calamity  when — tongue 
in  cheek — he  proposed  to  Congress  that  "the 
total  number  of  employes  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the 
number  of  farmers  in  America." 

One  of  the  strangest  aspects  of  public 
policy  at  the  present  time  la  the  highly 
articulate  concern  about  the  low  Incomes 
oi  undercapitalized  entrepreneurs   in   agrl- 
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culture  while  other  more  lerlous  loclal  and 
aooDomlc  aUamlUee  have  befallen  the  more 
numeroos  famlUes  oX  the  urban  unemployed 
who  have  lew  Income  and  less  equity  In 
property  IX.  at  a  Ume  when  only  8  per- 
cent oX  American  families  live  on  the  land 
and  82  percent  live  elsewhere,  we  continue 
to  regard  the  lamlly  farm  as  a  pillar  of 
democracy,  we  may  wake  up  later  to  find 
the  roof  has  caved  In. 

A  public  program  of  aid  and  support  which 
Lb  designed  to  save  the  lower  middle  class 
farm  can  only  Increase  the  lead  of  the  pace- 
setters. Two  Secretaries  of  Agrlcxilture.  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  under  President  Elsenhower  and 
Orvllle  L  Freeman  under  President  Kennedy. 
have  recognized  that  the  most  help  from 
the  Government  goes  to  the  few  at  the  top 
In  order  that  a  little  may  trickle  down  to 
the  many   below. 

Farmers  did  not  like  Benson  because, 
while  he  would  have  removed  controls  on 
production,  he  adso  would  have  cut  Gov- 
ernment price  supports.  They  do  not  like 
Freeman  becaiue.  while  he  would  raise  Gov- 
ernment price  supports,  he  has  proposed 
strict  production  controls.  What  they  want 
are  floor  prices  plus  a  wide-open  market, 
and  something  of  that  sort  Is  probably  what 
they  bank  on  getting  from  Congress  this 
summer.  There  Is  a  saying  going  the  rounds 
In  the  farm  belt:  '"Benson  made  a  Democrat 
out  of  me  and  Freeman  Is  turning  me  back 
Into  a  Republican." 

The  urben  taxpayer  naturally  gets  aroused 
when  he  considers  his  own  desperate  needs 
for  public  services  that  he  cannot  have  be- 
cause the  money  Is  soaked  up  by  agriculture's 
$7  billion  sponge.  If  a  few  billions  were 
transferred  from  spending  on  the  farms  to 
the  congested  metropolitan  areas,  quite  a 
number  of  public  hardships  could  be  re- 
lieved without  any  Increase  In  taxes. 

It  seems  apparent  that  a  significant  part 
of  congressional  indifference  to  urban  prob- 
lems Is  due  to  a  deliberate  protest  against 
Federal  aid  for  the  city  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain rural  spokesmen.  Not  long  ago,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  visited 
Washington,  as  one  Congressman  put  It,  "to 
give  us  their  views  not  only  on  farm  legis- 
lation but  on  the  other  Issues  with  which  we 
are  wrestling  In  Congress." 

One  of  those  voices  from  the  grassroots 
advised  the  legislators:  "We  feel  Government 
la  attempting  to  solve  too  many  problems 
which  should  be  left  to  local  governments 
For  example:  Federal  aid  to  education.  Fed- 
eral housing,  urban  renewal,  etc." 

Each  year,  the  Impact  of  such  pronounce- 
ments loses  a  little  more  punch  as  the  urban 
population  rises  and  the  farm  exodus  con- 
tinues. The  influence  which  agriculture 
stlU  exerts  on  Capitol  Hill  rests  largely  on 
historical  overrepresentatlon.  seniority  In 
strategic  spots  and  the  horsetradlng  wit  of 
the  farmer.  While  the  last  remains  as  sharp 
as  ever,  the  Intrinsic  strength  to  back  It  up 
Is  ebbing. 

The  magazine,  Wallace's  Farmer,  a  voice  to 
reckon  with  In  the  Corn  Belt,  sensed  the 
wind  of  change  In  January  1962.  "We've  had 
farm  program  flghts  practically  every  year." 
It  editorialized.  "But  they  were  mostly  fam- 
ily spats — differences  of  opinion  among 
farmers  themselves.  Now  a  third  party,  the 
city  consxmier,  armed  with  new  voting  power, 
Is  watching  these  goings-on  in  Washington 
with  Increasing  Interest  and  suspicion.  With 
this  new  'partner*  abroad,  farm  legislation 
must  be  drawn  more  carefuUy.  To  avoid  a 
violent  consumer  revolt  at  the  polls,  political 
leaders  know  that  future  farm  programs 
must  be  less  costly  and  more  effective." 

It  might  be  said.  In  the  light  of  the  wheat 
farmers'  recent  refusal  to  heed  thU  advice, 
that  they  still  think  they  can  have  their  way. 
Tet  Preaident  Kennedy  himself  cautioned 
them  at  his  May  8  press  conference  not  to 
hop*  for   easier  term*  in   new  agrlculturml 


legislation.     "I  don't  think  you  could  get  a 
nuOorlty,"  was  his  obaervatlon. 

Perhape  the  time  has  come  when  Congreaa 
will  reorient  lu  thinking,  and  agree  with  the 
farm  bureau  that  the  Federal  Treasury  has 
attempted  "to  solve  too  many  problem* 
which  should  be  left  to  local  govern- 
menta" — notably,  the  farm  problem. 


Reports   to  the  United  Natioas  Trustee- 
tkip   Coancil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.    Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  it  was  the  pleasant  duty  of  two 
of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Edward  R.  Roybal,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii,  Thomas  P.  Gill. 
and  myself  to  represent  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insvilar  Affairs  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Uoited  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council  on  June  5  while  discussions  on 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
were  in  progress.     We  were  genuinely 
Impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates,  XJS.  repre- 
sentative   on    the   Trusteeship   Council. 
and  the  Honorable  M.  Willfred  Coding. 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, and  their  respective  staff  members 
described  our  procedures  and  explained 
our  implementation  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement  under  which  the  Micronesian 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  are  administered. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  the  first  of  a  series 
of  five  statements  which  were  presented 
at  the  Trusteeship  Council  meetings.  The 
first  article  includes  an  address  by  our 
former  colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatives.    Hon.    Sidney    R.    Yates.    In 
which  he  presents  an  overall  account  of 
our  administration  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory, as  follows: 

Address   bt   ^oh.   Sionkt   R.   Yates 


It  Is  a  very  great  plesaure  for  my  delega- 
tion to  report  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  on 
the  administration  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
My  own  remarks  will  be  Introductory  «.nd 
fairly  brief.  The  burden  of  the  report  will, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  be  pre- 
sented by  the  able  High  Commissioner  for 
the  Trust  Territory.  Mr.  M.  Wilfred  Coding, 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  of  the  questions  that  repre- 
sentatives may  have  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. 

We  are  also  honored  to  have  with  us  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Salpan.  the 
President  of  the  Marianas  District  Legisla- 
ture. Mr.  Vicente  Santos,  who  also,  with 
the  approval  of  the  CoiuicU,  will  make  a  brief 
statement.  Accompanying  Mr.  Santos  are 
two  other  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  who  are  with  us  today  as  observers 
of  our  proceedings.  They  are  Mr.  Andrew 
J.  Robomon.  who  is  President  of  the  Yap 
Island  Council,  and  Mr.  Francis  Def ngln,  who 
Is  Assistant  District  Anthropologist  and  Ad- 
viser to  the  Yap  District  Administrator.  We 
are  very  pleased  to  have  them  with  xis  so  they 
can  see  for  themselves  the  seriousness  and 
the  diligence  with  which  members  of  the 
CouncU  \indertake  their  respon^billtles. 


My  Government  believes  that  our  visitors 
who  are  with  us  today  are  aware,  as  are 
all  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory,  of  the 
sincere  and  sympathetic  regard  of  the  United 
States  ot  Ankerlca  for  the  people  of  Micro- 
nesia. Ever  since  the  United  States  volun- 
tarily brought  Its  administration  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  Into  the  International  Trxis- 
teeshlp  System  some  16  years  ago,  our  efforU 
have  been  founded  In  friendship,  and  we  have 
made  a  sustained  effort  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  We  have  been  devoted 
toward  helping  them  approach  the  time  of 
self-determination,  which  U  the  right  of  all 
nations  under  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship System. 

The  United  SUtes  is  not  a  colonial  power. 
The  United  States  is  not  present  In  the  Trxist 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  colonial 
power.     We    are    In    total    agreement    with 
article  76  erf  the  charter,  which  declares  the 
goal   of    the   trusteeship   system   to   be   "the 
political,   economic,  social,   and   educational 
advancement  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  trust 
territories,  and  their  progressive  development 
towards  self-government   or   Independence." 
Moreover,  we  subscribe  to  the  purposes  of 
General  Assembly  Resolution  1514  (XV),  the 
so-called   antlcolonlal    resolution,    and    we 
firmly    support    Its    second    operative    para- 
graph, which  declares  that:  "All  peoples  have 
the    right   of   self-determination;    by    virtue 
of  that  right  they  freely  determine  their  po- 
litical  status   and   freely   pursue    their   eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  development."    It 
Is  our  objective  that  the  f>eople  of  the  trust 
territory  shall  be  given   a  free   and  an   In- 
formed  choice   of    the    type    of   government 
they  wish  for  themselves.     We  shall  do  our 
best  to  make  a  worthy  contribution  to  the 
shining  record  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  a 
record  which  we  believe  constitutes  one  of 
the  bright  and  stirring  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  international  cooperation. 

OUr  fundamental  goals  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  threefold:  first, 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  health  and  edu- 
cation to  equip  the  people  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  Micronesian  community  and 
the  world  beyond;  second,  to  build  a  struc- 
ture for  a  more  productive  economy  which 
will  enable  the  people  to  achieve  an  accept- 
able level  of  selX-sufflclency  and  well-being; 
and  finally,  to  foster  the  sense  of  political 
unity  and  responsibility  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  people  to  make  an  In- 
formed decision  about  their  future. 

The  task  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  tl^e  Pacific  has  not 
always  been  an  easy  one'.  This  is  under- 
sUndable  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  terri- 
tory lies  In  a  vast  area  of  some  3  million 
square  miles.  Its  80,000  Inhabitants  live  on 
96  of  the  2.100  Islands,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  an  area  equivalent  in  size  to  the 
continental  United  States  or  the  continent 
of  Australia.  Hundreds  of  the  islands  are 
only  tiny  spits  of  sand  and  coral  which  are 
uninhabitable. 

It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  geographical 
difBculties.  a  number  of  problems  have  not 
been  attacked  as  rapidly  as  would  be  de- 
sired. My  government  is  well  aware  of 
that  fact  and  intends  that  the  pace  be 
speeded  up.  We  believe  that  our  current 
and  future  efforts  will  show  such  accelera- 
tion. President  Kennedy  has  made  clear 
that  a  determined  effort  will  be  made  to 
Increase  the  beneficial  Impact  of  our  pro- 
gram, and  he  has  followed  through  by  re- 
questing that  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  the  territory  should  be 
doubled.  As  visiting  missions  from  time 
to  time  have  pointed  out.  additional  funds 
could  be  used  to  make  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  islands.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  the  President  made  his  request. 
The  Congress  In  turn  has  agreed  to  the 
President's  request  and  has  affirmed  its  in- 
terest In  and  concern  for  the  people  of  the 
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trust  territory  by  approving  two  appropria- 
tions. The  first  is  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion which  In  effect  doubled  the  amount 
available  for  the  budget  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritory this  year  by  Increasing  that  amount 
to  $15  mUllon.  In  addition  to  that  appro- 
priation the  sum  of  915  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  What 
this  means  Is  that  Improvements  already 
In  progress,  improvements  that  have  been 
started,  will  b»  continued  In  an  uninter- 
rupted fashion  and  new  work  can  start 
promptly.  Almost  the  entire  amount  of 
the  new  money  will  be  spent  to  buUd  class- 
rooms,' to  build  houses  for  teachers,  to  build 
hospitals.  The  largest  single  expenditure 
for  both  1963  and  1964  is  earmarked  for 
education. 

Secondly.  President  Kennedy  has  ap- 
pointed a  special  consultant  with  a  distin- 
guished record  In  the  solution  of  economic 
development  problems  to  lead  a  survey  mis- 
sion to  the  trust  territory.  The  mission 
will  visit  Micronesia  In  July  and  will  study 
critically  the  actions  we  are  taking  to  deal 
with  the  political,  economic,  and  social  prob- 
lenM  of  the  territory. 

My  delegation  regrets  that  legislation  to 
provide  a  means  for  Judicial  settlement  of 
the  land  claims  of  certain  citizens  of  Kwaja- 
leln  and  Dalap  Islands  was  not.  as  we  had 
expected,  enacted  by  Congress  at  its  session 
last  fall.  This  was  not  attributable  in  any 
degree  to  a  lack  of  understanding  or  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  Congress.  The  legis- 
lation was  a  victim  of  the  logjam  that  occurs 
at  the  tall  end  of  every  congressional  ses- 
sion. Similar  bills  have  been  Introduced 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress  and  have 
alretMly  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Senator  Jackson,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior,  advising 
me  that  the  Senate  committee  Is  scheduled 
to  consider  that  bill  on  June  11.  We  hope 
for  Its  early  p>assage. 

Legislation  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  the  remaining  claims  of  the  people  of 
Rongelap  Island,  who  were  affected  by  the 
1954  nuclear  tests,  also  failed  of  passage 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Again  this  legislation  has  been 
acted  on  favorably  this  year.  The  Senate 
will  consider  that  legislation  on  the  same 
day  as  it  considers  the  other  clalnvs  I  spoke 
about. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  are  continuing  to  discuss  the  problem 
of  Micronesian  claims  which  remain  against 
the  Government  of  Japan  since  the  war. 
seeking  to  find  an  equitable  solution.  We 
regret  the  length  of  time  It  Is  taking  to  find 
such  a  solution.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
do,  but  I  am  sure  as  well  that  my  colleagues 
who  Bave  had  experience  In  negotiating 
claim  questions  recognize  their  complexities 
and  their  Intricacies.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  Government 
are  giving  the  problem  urgent  attention.  We 
hope  that  we  can  come  to  some  agreement  In 
the  near  future. 

On  this  point  I  should  like  to  assure  the 
council  that  when  a  settlement  has  been 
reached  with  the  Japanese  Government, 
every  effort  wUl  be  made  to  adhere  to  the 
Council's  recommendations  for  dlsbtirslng 
the  funds. 

With  respect  to  political  developments  in 
the  territory  during  the  last  year.  I  think 
that  the  most  important  one  resulted  from 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  Micronesia  which 
were  held  In  late  September  and  early  Octo- 
ber In  1962.  At  that  time  the  council  re- 
solved that  a  true  legislative  body  should 
be  created  as  promptly  as  possible.  To  help 
bring  this  alx>ut,  it  established  a  legislative 
drafting  committee  to  begin  the  preliminary 
work  on  drafting  a  constitution.  In  March 
of  this  year  the  council  met  in  special  session 
In  Salpan  to  consider  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  legislative  drafting  committee.     This 


special  session  made  preliminary  recommen- 
dations about  the  organization  of  a  future 
legislative  body,  and  their  recommendations 
are  now  being  csirefully  studied  both  In 
SfUpan  and  In  Washington.  They  will  be 
considered  again  in  the  near  future  by  the 
Council  of  Micronesia. 

While  many  steps  to  organize  a  true  terri- 
torial legislature  are  still  to  be  taken,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  this  political  ad- 
vance, which  was  recommended  by  the 
trusteeship  council  last  year,  will  shortly 
become  a  reality. 

While  the  political  threads  which  knit  a 
community  together  are  becoming  more 
numerous  In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  new  economic  threads  are  also 
strengthening  the  conunxinity  fabric. 

A  change  in  policy  made  last  year  will, 
we  hope,  have  an  important  effect  In  Improv- 
ing living  standards  for  the  Microneslans 
and  for  Improving  the  general  level  of  econ- 
omic activity.  This  was  the  decision  to  open 
the  trust  territory  to  private  U.S.  invest- 
ment. This  Is  beginning.  You  will  hear 
more  about  this  from  Mr.  Coding. 

Moreover,  additional  f\inds  have  been 
placed  In  the  Development  Locui  Fund  which 
is  administered  by  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  locally  owned 
businesses.  Legislation  is  now  pending  In 
the  Congress  which  will  allow  the  Fund  to 
be  used  more  effectively,  and  in  time  It  is 
expected  that  the  Fund  will  reach  a  size 
where  It  will  be  able  to  make  large-scale 
development  loans  and  to  enter  the  field  of 
guaranteeing  commercial  bank  loans. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  progress 
which  Is  being  made  In  the  field  of  classroom 
.construction,  and  in  this  field  of  education 
another  change  In  policy  should  be  brought 
to  the  CoimcU's  attention.  Previously,  each 
of  the  six  districts  in  the  territory  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  financing  and 
maintaining  Its  own  elementary  education 
system.  This  is  the  principle  that  Is  gen- 
erally followed  In  the  United  States.  Edu- 
cational needs  are  met  on  a  local  level.  The 
new  policy  provides  central  funds  and  guid- 
ance for  elementary  classroom  construction, 
for  teacher  recruitment,  for  siipport.  and  for 
the  provision  of  school  equipment.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  approach  will  be  much  more 
effective  In  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  Islands,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
bring  a  rapid  Improvement  In  the  school 
system. 

Notable  progress,  too,  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  higher  education.  The  College  of 
Guam,  which  serves  as  the  institution  of 
higher  lefirnlng  for  the  majority  of  students 
from  the  Trust  Territory,  Is  now  a  fully  ac- 
credited 4-year  Institution. 

The  coming  year  shows  plans  for  an  in- 
crease of  60  percent  in  the  number  of 
Trust  Territory  college  scholarships  for  B4i- 
croneslan  students.  This  will  raise  from  65  to 
104  the  scholarships  that  are  available,  and 
the  total  from  all  sources  will  be  raised  from 
86  to  125.  As  In  the  past,  most  of  these  new 
scholarship  will  provide  for  study  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Guam  where  a  new  dormitory  Is  un- 
der construction  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  from  the  Trust  Territory.  Students 
will  also  study,  as  they  do  at  present,  at 
colleges  Ln  the  United  States.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, and  elsewhere  abroad. 

This  has  been  only  a  brief  review  of  the 
noteworthy  developments  over  the  past  year 
and  of  my  government's  plans  for  the  future. 
We  believe  our  administration  shows  sub- 
stantial progress.  We  Intend  to  continue  our 
efforts  with  renewed  vigor. 

We  welcome  the  recommendations  of  our 
fellow  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 
and  we  suggest  that  our  record  for  the  past 
year  shows  we  have  taken  the  Council's  rec- 
onunendations  most  seriously.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  VS.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.8.  Government  are 


as  one  In  their  determination  to  see  that  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  are  discharged 
with  honor  and  in  full  partnership  and 
friendship  with  the  pec^Ie  of  Micronesia. 

May  I  now  request  the  permission  of  the 
Council  that  our  High  Commisalc»ier,  Mr. 
Coding,  be  seated  at  the  Council  table  In 
order  that  he  may  present  his  report  to  the 
Council. 


Mr.  Robert  W.  Smart  Receives  Reserre 
Officers  Association  Distinguished 
Seryice    Citation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or   GBOBQIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13, 1963 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  June 
15,  1963,  issue  of  the  Army-Navy-Air 
Force  Journal  with  reference  to  confer- 
ring the  Reserve  Officers  Association  dis- 
tinguished service  citation  to  the  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Robert  W.  Smart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  16  years  ago,  when  the 
House  merged  the  Committees  on  Naval 
and  Military  Affairs  into  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  not  everyone  was  cer- 
tain the  consolidation  would  prove  as 
successful  as  the  succeeding  years  have 
demonstrated. 

The  outstanding  reputation  which  the 
committee  enjoys  today  is  an  amalgam 
of  many  elements,  but  it  is  no  secret  that 
one  of  the  principal  catalysts  has  been, 
and  is,  the  committee's  chief  counsel, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Smart. 

Mr.  Smart  came  to  the  committee  soon 
after  it  was  organized  and  has  served  in 
his  current  E>osition  since  1951.  He  has 
earned  the  respect,  trust,  and  friendship 
not  only  of  those  Members  who  have  been 
privileged  to  work  with  him  on  the  com- 
mittee, but  of  every  Member  of  this  and 
the  other  body  who  has  ever  come  in  con- 
tact with  him.  His  intelligence,  objec- 
tivity, wit,  and  good  common  sense  have 
provided  me  and  the  committee  with  an 
invaluable  asset  which  has  proved  equally 
advantageous  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation. 

Today,  in  Miami,  Mr.  Smart  is  receiv- 
ing the  Reserve  OfiQcers  Association 
distinguished  service  citation  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  national 
defense. 

The  Army-Navy-Air  Force  Journal  has 
highlighted  the  award  with  a  profile  on 
Mr.  Smart  which  I  believe  all  Members 
will  want  to  read. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

A  Profound  Imprint  on  Service   Lives 

Anyone  who  has  ever  sat  for  a  half  hour  or 
more  in  what  might  be  called  the  reception 
room  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  cannot  help 
but  be  Impressed  by  the  man  who  occupies 
an  unlmposlng  desk  crowded  Into  a  comer 
of  the  room. 

He  Is  Robert  W.  Smart,  the  committee's 
chief  counsel. 
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Hla  njune  may  mean  little  to  rank-and- 
Ale  members  of  the  Armed  Force*,  but  In 
countlesa,  mostly  unrecorded  waya.  be  makes. 
and  has  made  for  tbe  past  dozen  years  or 
more,  a  profound  Imprint  on  their  Uvea. 

A  dally  atream  of  vlslton  moves  to  and 
from  bia  deak  Some  are  dlstlngulabed  lead- 
ers of  Oovernment  and  Industry:  some  are 
"little"  people  ICost  bave  problems  or  per- 
plexing questions  and.  frequently,  fxirrowed 
brows.  Pew  depart  without  a  noticeable  air 
of  "reprieve." 

To  Armed  Forces  leaders  and  senior  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  "Bob"  Smart  is 
known  as  one  of  the  moat  influential  and 
gifted  lawyers  on  Capitol  HUl.  Strangely,  he 
has  achieved  his  reputation  through  an 
ability  which  Is  almost  anathema  to  the  legal 
profession. 

As  one  House  leader  has  put  It.  he  Is  "en- 
dowed with  unlimited  perspicacity."  In 
simpler  terms:  he  goes  straight  to  the  heart 
of  a  ccxnplez  problem,  pinpoints  the  main 
Issues  and  cites  In  clear-cut  language  what 
can  or  should  be  done 

When  Representative  L.  Mkndcl  Rivkss. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  once  took  a 
difficult  conunlttee  assignment,  he  a^eed  to 
accept  the  Job  only  after  he  had  obtained  as- 
surraooe  th&t  Smart  would  be  assigned  as  his 
counsel.  He  said.  "I  was  going  to  travel  fh-st 
class  or  not  leave  home.     I  left  with  Bob." 

In  the  military  fleld,  Snmrt  Is  the  senior 
staff  member  of  the  Congress,  but  House 
ICemben  also  go  to  him  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance on  many  matters  unrelated  to  the 
Armed  Forces. 

He  has  served  on  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Armed  Services  Conunlttee  since  1947 
when  the  committee  was  created. 

The  first  chairman  was  a  Republican.  So 
Is  Smart.  OOP  Members  had  lured  him  to 
Washington  from  his  native  Missouri  with 
the  promise  of  a  stimulating,  but  possibly 
temporary.  )ob. 

When  House  control  passed  to  the  Demo- 
crats a  years  later,  he  might  have  been 
dumped.  But  the  new  chairman.  Caxl  Vim- 
soir.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  had  been  Im- 
preaMd  with  Smart's  abilities  and  his  non- 
partisan approcKh  to  committee  activities. 
He  kept  him  on  the  staff,  and.  In  1951.  ele- 
vated him  to  chief  counsel,  a  poet  he  has 
held  through  12  successive  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

Bom  In  Missouri  on  May  20.  1907,  Smart 
was  graduated  from  the  State  university, 
earned  his  LXi.B.  at  Cumberland  University 
(Tenn.).  and  made  a  successful  but  brief 
swing  Into  politics.  He  was  elected  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Lawrence  County.  Mo., 
but  resigned  8  months  after  Pearl  Harbor  to 
enlist  In  the  Army. 

Following  OCS  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla..  he 
served  as  a  field  artillery  platoon  leader, 
battery  executive,  battery  commander,  and 
eventually  as  a  military  government  legal  of- 
ficer, ending  his  active  military  service  in 
Korea  In  1940  In  the  rank  of  captain. 

He  remained  a  Reserve  officer  In  the  Army 
until  1949  when  he  shifted  to  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  received  "eagle"  Insignia  and  subse- 
quently was  promoted  (Mar.  7.  1961)  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

This  week  he  received  the  Reserve  Officer 
Association's  dlstlngulshed-servlce  citation 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  nation- 
al defense."  Chairman  Vinson  said  General 
Smart  "has  been  a  tower  of  strength"  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  that  by  hon- 
oring him.  the  Reserv-e  Officers  Association 
paid  the  committee  a  great  compliment. 

As  chief  counsel  of  the  committee,  Gen- 
eral Smart  coordinates  and  directs  the  major 
activities  of  the  committee  staff,  supervises 
the  committee  agenda,  writes  legislation  and 
reports,  presides  as  counsel  at  full  committee 
meetings  and  frequently  counsels  special 
subcommittees  appointed  to  examine  some 
particularly   thorny   problem. 


Even  this  busy  schedule  does  not  prevent 
him  from  helping  the  services  smooth  out 
nutny  small,  day-to-day  problems  which 
reach  his  desk.  He  Is  seldom  too  busy  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  troubled  service  wife 
or  a  Junior  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  Is  ex- 
periencing difficulties  which  merit  assistance. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  Ulk  to  him.  Includ- 
ing occasional  tourists  wbo  stumble  in  by 
accident.  Is  rarely  turned  away  But 
whether  the  supplicant  is  a  Cabinet  member, 
a  (lag  officer,  a  lieutenant,  or  a  sergeant, 
whether  the  problem  Is  big  or  small,  he  lis- 
tens with  grave  attention,  rcflecu  on  what 
has  t>een  said,  asks  a  few  quick  questions,  and 
states  his  views  In  unmistakable  terms. 

When  he  Is  complimented  on  the  dispatch 
with  which  he  has  resolved  a  question,  he 
is  apt  to  say,  "Often  in  error,  but  never  In 
doubt."  Those  who  rely  on  his  Judgment 
know  that  his  k>atting  average  is  amazingly 
high. 

Many  of  General  Smart's  qualities  are  not 
easy  to  assess  t>ecause  they  stem  from  char- 
acteristics which  generally  are  thought  of  as 
commonplace.  Yet  they  stand  out  and  are 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  they  are 
seldom  encountered  In  official  Washington. 

A  single  example  Illustrates  the  point: 

When  his  secretaries  are  busy  and  his 
telephone  rings,  he  answers  It  himself,  and 
always  with  the  most  direct  greeting  pos- 
sible:   "Armed  Services  Committee." 

He  Is  a  bad  Influence  on  a  city  of  status 
symbols,  but  In  the  words  of  an  Appropria- 
tions Committee  member,  "one  of  the  most 
capable  men  on  Capitol  Hill." 


Problemi  of  tli«  ARA  Pro^rain  as  I  Se« 
Tliein 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or    CALDTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

The  Hoxise  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R  499fl)  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  number  of  varied  com- 
ments on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
ARA  program.  I  think  a  significant  rev- 
elation of  fact  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  body  during  the  verbal  ex- 
change. Very  little  reference  was  made 
to  the  basic  intent  of  this  legislation — 
the  intent  being  to  help  areas  help  them- 
selves. No  Mie  can  find  fault  with  this 
principle.  However,  the  derogatory  re- . 
marks  made  have  been  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram itself,  the  politics  involved,  and  the 
tendency  to  replace  or  compete  with  ex- 
isting business  enterprises  in  given  com- 
munities. I  believe  most  of  the  blame 
for  breakdown  of  this  program  lies  with 
the  politicians  themselves. 

In  my  district  I  have  seen  potential 
benefits  of  the  program.  I  have  seen 
good  administration,  but  I  have  also  seen 
complications  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  It  appears  to  me  the  funda- 
mental problem  lies  not  in  the  principle 
involved,  not  with  the  dedicated  public 
servants  involved,  but.  more  specifically. 
with  the  fact  that  duplications  with  oth- 


er programs  tend  to  conflict  with  one 
another,  improper  judgment  in  approv- 
ing certain  loans  have  resulted  in  unfair 
competition  to  existing  businesses  some- 
times resulting  in  a  shift  of  job  oppor- 
tunity and  of  tax  base,  rather  than  cre- 
ation of  new  jobs  and  new  tax  base  as 
was  initially  intended. 

I  supported  Mr.  Bolton's  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  is  designed  to  recti- 
fy existing  discrepancies  and  strengthen 
the  opportunity  to  help  those  areas  ac- 
tually in  need  of  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  supported  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  for 
the  same  reason.  If  these  amendments 
do  not  pass,  the  program  will  continue  in 
jeopardy. 


Liberty  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST,  GEORGE 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Courtney,  a  constituent  of  mine,  from 
Spring  Valley,  N.Y.  Mr.  Courtney  testi- 
fied on  July  5  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the 
Liberty  Xobby,  an  organization  of  which 
he  is  a  member  and  on  whose  p)olicy 
board  he  serves. 

While  I  may  not  agree  with  my  con- 
stituent 100  percent.  I  certainly  agree 
with  his  views  on  decentralization  and 
equality  under  law. 

The  testimony  follows: 

STATncsMT  or  Ralph  Coxthtnet 

Liberty  lobby  Is  a  national  organization 
of  over  35,000  patriotic  Americans  who  are 
seriously  concerned  with  the  increasing 
trend  toward  Federal  centralism.  We  view 
these  bills  as  vividly  representative  of  this 
dangerous  trend  and  strongly  oppose  them 
and  urge  their  defeat. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  share 
the  decentrallst  point  of  view  that  whenever 
a  proposed  bill  singles  out  a  group  of  citi- 
zens and  proposes  to  do  something  for.  or 
against,  this  group,  then  this  bill  alms  at 
something  that  Is  contrary  to  the  s^p-lt  of 
the  American  Constitution. 

For  the  United  States  was  not  to  have 
second-  or  third-class  citizens;  nor  was  there 
any  justification  in  the  Constitution  for 
classifying  citizens  as  worklngmen  or  em- 
ployers, or  as  anything  else  such  as  blacks 
and  whites.  All  were  to  be  full  citizens, 
entitled  to  common  and  equal  rights  to 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
Therefore  when  any  bill  to  extend  or  add  to 
the  rights  of  groups  of  citizens,  points  to 
groups  Inferentlally  such  a  bill  may  be  su- 
spected of  subverting  the  Constitution.  The 
so-called  rights  which-this  bill  proposes  may 
actually  deny  common  rights  on  which  this 
country  was  founded  by  creating  special 
••rights'  or.  better  said,  special  privileges 
to  be  given  to  groups  in  seeking  their  po- 
litical support  or  for  other  reasons. 

Thus  a  politically  centralized  society, 
which  in  reality  is  a  hangover  from  a  former 
and  more  aristocratic  view  of  social  life.  Is 
sUll  with  us  today.  Instead  of  respecting 
common  and  equal  rights,  this  type  of  so- 
ciety continues  to  hand  out  special  favors. 
The  corruption  to  which  this  method  of 
handling  public  affairs  has  opened  the  door 
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is  bound  to  continue  until  social  functions 
are  decentralized  and  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment can  be  limited  to  the  safeguarding  of 
equal  rights. 

Social  decentrallsm  draws  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic functions  of  society.  The  cultural  life 
of  society  will  be  the  richer  the  more  It  is 
free  from  political  direction.  The  political 
life  of  rights  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  ex- 
tent that  It  maintains  the  principle  of  equal 
rights.  The  economy  will  be  efficient  and 
healthy  when  conducted  on  the  basis  of  com- 
mon rights  especially  equal  rights  In  the 
pursuit  of  economic  happiness. 

The  politically  centralized  social  form 
which  society  has  not  been  able  to  outgrow 
of  shake  off  originated  hundreds  of  years 
ago  when  the  needs  of  men  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  today.  The  peoples  of 
that  time  believed  that  the  earth  as  well 
as  the  heavens  was  actually  ruled  by  the 
Divinity  Himself  with  the  help  of  His  AngeU, 
Archangels,  Archal,  etc.  Therefore  the  earth- 
ly rulershlp,  with  Its  governments  and  their 
ministers,  was  planned  as  h  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  this  arrangement  in  the  heavens. 
Such  Is  the  outmoded  social  form  that  we 
still  follow  today. 

Certain  members  of  this  basically  aristo- 
cratic setup  were  considered  to  be  superior 
to  others  and  there  was  presumed  to  exist 
within  this  complex  a  supreme  authority  to 
which  everything  could.  If  necessary,  be  re- 
ferred back.  Nowadays,  It  Is  clear  to  all 
citizens  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  supreme 
political  authority  that  by  the  greatest 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  thought 
of  as  divine  or  even  noble. 

As  long  as  political  centralism  permits  vic- 
torious parties  to  create  special  privileges  for 
themselves  or  their  supporters,  the  racial 
element  that  is  dominant  In  society  becomes 
important.  But  as  soon  as  the  American  doc- 
trine is  accepted,  namely,  that  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  rights  is  an  equalitarlun 
function,  it  win  become  unconstitutional  to 
create  special  privileges  and  the  racial  prob- 
lem will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  American  alternative  to  political  cen- 
tralism Is  to  be  found  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  where  the  task  of  safeguarding 
rights  that  are  equal  and  held  in  common 
by  all  Is  Intrusted  to  the  Oovernment  of  the 
newly  conceived  American  society.  If  this 
concept  had  been  followed  it  would  have 
limited  the  governmental  function  to  the 
field  of  common  rights,  leaving  education 
and  business  to  develop  freely  on  the  basis 
of  ganeral  rights.  This  separation  and  Inde- 
p  'Ddent  operation  of  the  cultural/  political, 
atid  economic  functions  of  social  life  is  func- 
tional decentrallsm. 


Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OT    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  3,  1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  my  expression  of  deep  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
leafiTue,  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Like  so  many  others  who  were  privi- 
leged to  associate  with  Mr.  Walter,  I  feel 
his  absence  as  a  keen  p>ersonal  loss.  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity,  as  did 
some,  to  serve  closely  with  him  over 
mjmy  years.  However,  I  was  privileged 
to  have  him  as  the  dean  of  my  delega- 
tion, and  as  such,  he  was  of  course  one 


of  the  first  persons  I  met  when  I  came 
to  Congress. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  kind  and  help- 
ful he  was  to  me  in  my  earliest  days  here. 
Despite  his  heavy  responsibilities  he  had 
the  time  to  give  mfe  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  counsel.  Since  that  time  he 
always  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 
gracious  interest  at  any  time  I  had  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  him. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
scientiousness and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ter. He  was  obviously  a  man  who  was 
truly  dedicated  to  public  service.  The 
author  of  much  controversial  legislation, 
he  was  often  the  target  of  bitter  criti- 
cism, but  no  one  could  deny  his  good 
motives  nor  fsiil  to  admire  his  stanch 
conviction.  I  felt  extremely  fortunate  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  his  long  experience 
and  good  judgment. 

As  time  went  on  I  of  course  became 
more  aware  of  the  important  role  being 
played  by  Mr.  Walter  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  one  observed  his 
unusual  qualities  of  leadership  and  his 
brilliant  understanding  of  the  law,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  how  he  had  attained 
his  position.  He  was  indeed  an  outstand- 
ing legislator. 

It  was  because  of  his  superior  ability 
as  a  legislator  that  Mr.  Walter  was  so 
often  called  upon  to  preside  when  the 
House  was  considering  very  complex  leg- 
islation. It  was  an  inspiration  to  watch 
him  on  such  occasions.  His  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  and  his  precise 
understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  remarkable.  His  skill  as  a 
parliamentarian  was  such  as  to  often 
command  words  of  praise  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  after  he  had  presided  over  the 
consideration  of  a  controversial  bill. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  single  Member 
of  Congress  can  make  his  presence  felt 
as  keenly  as  did  "Tad"  Walter.  He 
leaves  behind  a  record  of  performance 
that  will  be  long  remembered.  And  he 
leaves  behind  many  friends  who  have 
profited  by  knowing  him. 

Mrs.  Moorhead  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  the  members  of  hia 
family. 


Admiral  Hart  WUI  Be  86  Wednesday, 
Regrets  Leaving  U.S.  Senate  at  69 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  86th  birthday  of  Thomas  C. 
Hart,  a  great  naval  commander  and  a 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  Cormecticut. 
Admiral  Hart,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
only  man  in  our  history  who  resigned  his 
commission  as  a  four -star  admiral  and 
on  the  same  morning  went  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  take  his  oath  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  Bridgeport  Telegram  recently  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  the  admiral  who 
lives  in  Sharon,  Conn.  The  article  cap- 
tures the  flavor  of  this  remarkable  man 
very  well  and  I  am  happy  to  offer  it  for 


the  Record.  I  know  every  Member  will 
join  me  in  wishing  this  great  American 
many  happy  returns. 

Admiral   Hakt  Will   Be   86   Wednesd.^t; 

Regrets   Leaving   U:S.    Senate   at   69 

(By   David   Holmberg) 

A  sharp-tongued  old  salt  who  survived 
three  wars  and  a  stint  in  politics  faces 
another  milestone  this  week. 

Thomas  C.  Hart,  admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, and  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, celebrates  his  86th  birthday 
Wednesday. 

From  the  helm  of  the  good  ship  King 
House — Admiral  Hart's  160-acre  farm  at 
Sharon — to  which  he  retired  in  1946 — the 
former  commander  of  the  US.  Pacific  fleet 
confronted  the  new  "crisis"  with  the  same 
bold  directness  which  made  him  a  hero  of 
World  War  II  and  one  of  the  sharpest  dis- 
ciplinarians in  the  Navy. 

"I  don't  have  birthdays  any  more,"  he 
said. 

The  words  came  over  the  telephone  wire 
with  the  crlspnesE  of  a  command  and  with 
the  characteristic  wit  of  one  of  Connecticut's 
most  favored  sons. 

Admiral  Hart,  It  was  clear,  hadn't  changed 
a  bit. 

He  hastened  to  make  that  even  mcnre  ob- 
vious: "I  only  have  blrthda3rs  every  6  years 
now,"  he  said.  "The  next  one  will  be  my 
90th." 

So  on  the  farm  where  he  came  to  live 
permanently  after  leaving  the  Senate  in 
1946,  there  will  be  no  family  observance 
of  the  hurdling  of  the  latest  chronological 
obstacle. 

"Celebration?"  the  admiral  snorted.  "I 
tell  them  (his  family)  that  I  won't  be  here 
If  they  do." 

What  will  he  do  on  his  birthday  then? 
The  admiral  snorted  again.  "I  think  I'll  take 
a  pill  and  sleep  all  day."  he  said.  It  Is  not 
very  likely,  for  Admiral  Hart  is  not  the  day- 
time sleeping  kind. 

He  left  hU  Flint.  Mich.,  home  In  1902  to 
become  the  youngest  cadet  at  the  US.  Naval 
Academy,  to  command  a  destroyer  before  he 
was  30  years  old,  dxiring  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  to  be  dted  for  distinguished  service 
In  World  War  I,  to  rise  to  admiral  and  then 
to  commander  of  the  US.  Pacific  fleet  In 
World  War  n,  to  an  interim  appointment 
to  the  US.  Senate  in  1945. 

In  1946  he  announced  he  would  not  run  for 
the  Senate  and  retired  to  his  wife's  ancestral 
homestead  where  he  had  lived — and  rettirned 
to  only  sporadically  between  Navy  asr<lgn- 
mente — most  of  his  married  life. 
RBOurra  I.EAVING  senate 

Now  his  htunor  subsides  Into  serloTisness 
when  he  is  asked  if  he  regrets  lep.ving  the 
Senate  at  the  age  of  69.  (He  said  at  the  time 
that  there  were  "already  too  m«.ny  men  of 
too  advanced  an   age  in  the  Senate  now.") 

"I  sometimes  regret  having  left  the  Sen- 
ate," he  says,  "but.  of  course,  at  the  time  I 
didn't  know  what  shape  I'd  be  in  in  6  years, 
and  I  wanted  to  return  tc  the  farm.  But 
possibly  I  retired  a  little  too  soon.  The 
Senate  v^as  one  of  the  very  Interesting  times 
of  my  life." 

He  occupies  himself  now  with  the  farm, 
which  is  run  by  his  s'jn.  Roswell.  A  second 
son,  Thomas.  Jr.,  w&e  killed  In  World  War  II, 
serving  with  the  Navy.  Two  daughters  live 
near  Sharon,  and  another  lives  in  Washing- 
ton. 

"I  don't  do  Uyj  much  on  the  farm  now, 
unless  there  are  some  engineering  problems." 
he  says.  "This  is  a  dairy  farm,  and  I  don't 
even  know  hov/  many  faucets  the  cows  have." 

KE  nSHES  AND  OOLTS 

And  he  'Jshee  and  golfs — "in  the  hun- 
dreds," and  offers  barbed  replies  to  people 
who   askeJ    about    his    health. 

"I  get  up  long  enough  every  day  to  have 
my  bed  made  up,"  he  says. 
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He  U  not  acUve  In  local  politic*,  and  hU 
last  lllnf  In  th«  political  arena  wa«  In  1»6«. 
Then  he  served  u  chalnnan  of  Cltlzena  for 
Elsenhower  In  Utchfleld  County 

STTU.  BTANCH   SKriTBUCAN 

He  U  still  '•▼•ry  much  a  Republican."  but 
he  will  make  "no  partisan  remarks"  about 
the  Kennedy  adixilnistraUon.  or  politics  In 
general. 

He  U  still  very  ir.uch  the  man.  the  admiral, 
the  Senator  namixl  Thomas  C.  Hart,  for 
when  uked  bow  much  he  weighs.  If  he  has 
kept  his  "flghUng  ^^elght"  (a  trim  140  poimds 
on  a  5-foot  6-lnch  frame)  he  answered  with 
a   question : 

"How  much  do  ycm  weigh?  I  can  get 
down  to  134  now.  How  much  do  you  weigh? 
I"ll  take  you  on." 

And  then  he  said  "good  night."  very  crisply. 


U.S.  Curb  on  Brkceros  Gives  Mexico 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
:  or 

;    HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALcroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 


Ur.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brBcero  problem  remains  unsolved  in 
California  due  to  the  action  of  the  body. 
I  am  including  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  simply  corroborates  and 
amplifies  the  problems  created  as  ini- 
tially presented  in  testimony  before  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  during  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House: 

VS.  Cobb  on  BaACiROS  Gives  Mexico 
*  Problems 

(By  Bert  Quint) 
Mxzico  Crrr. — The  recent  decision  by  the 
VS.  House  of  RepreaenUtlves  to  cut  the 
flow  of  Mexican  migrant  laborers  to  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  United  States 
down  to  a  trickle,  threatens  this  country 
with  an  economic,  and  perhaps  a  political 
crisis. 

Since  1951.  when  the  two  nations  signed 
an  agreement  formalizing  the  hitherto  Il- 
legal traffic  In  peasants  back  and  forth 
across  the  border,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Mexican  "braceros"  have  entered  the 
United  States  each  year,  providing  cheap 
farm  labor  throughout  the  country,  but 
especially  In  Texas.  California.  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  and  Colorado. 

Every  2  years,  the  agreement  has  been 
renewed,  despite  Increasing  opposition  from 
the  AFL-CIO,  which  claim*  U.S.  farm  wages 
have  been  kept  low  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Mexicans  to  work  for  sums  that 
are  great  by  their  standards,  but  small  by 
American  standards. 

In  1961,  when  the  last  extension  was  ac- 
corded, the  labor  group  charged  that  negotia- 
tions for  It  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  Governments  were  held  "In  haste 
and  secrecy." 

UNIONS    NOW    WINNERS 

When  the  Issue  came  to  a  vote  this  time. 
on  May  29.  organized  labor  won.  The  House 
rejected  a  proposed  2-year  extension  by  a 
vote  of  174-158.  Unless  a  new  bill  U  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  passed  by  that 
group  and  the  House  changes  Its  mind  when 
it  gets  a  second  crack  at  It.  the  braceros 
program  will  die  on  December  31. 

Several  thousand  Mexican  farm  hands  will 
continue  to  enter  the  United  States  each 
year  as  permanent  Immigrants,  and  others 


undoubtedly  will  slip  across  the  border 
Illegally.  But  the  bulk  of  Mexico's  migrant 
labor  force  will  be  kept  at  home. 

Some  Mexican  politicians  reacted  to  the 
news  of  the  House's  surprising  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  following  the  popular  custom  of 
trying  to  make  the  l^xlcan  people  believe 
they  are  not  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  anything.  They  lialled  the  decision  ss 
"an  end  to  the  cancer  which  has  been  con- 
suming the  country,  the  migration  of  lU 
workers." 

MEXICAN  WELL-BEING  AFrECTED 

Nevertheless,  even  they  realize  that,  for 
two  reasons.  It  Is  a  migration  vital  to  Mexi- 
can w»ll-belng. 

It  Is  a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  ex- 
change The  braceros  who  goes  to  the 
United  States  to  work  saves  most  of  his 
money,  or  sends  It  or  brings  it  home  with 
him.  Many  Mexican  villages,  especially  in 
the  perennially  drought -stricken  northwest, 
depend  on  the  income  of  the  few  braceros 
who  work  for  3  or  4  months  In  the  United 
States  and  return  with  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  entire  village  lives  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  on  this  money. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  conservatively  puU 
the  revenue  earned  by  the  country  this  way 
at  something  over  iao  million  per  year. 

Then  there  U  the  matter  of  Mexican  un- 
employment. There  simply  is  not  enough 
land  to  provide  work  for  the  52.8  percent  of 
the  Mexican  population  that  depends  on 
agricultural  labor  for  Its  livelihood 

Until  1959.  the  braceros  entered  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  400.000  per  year.  More 
recently,  because  of  Increased  farm  mecha- 
nization, the  need  for  them  has  lessened.  In 
19S0.  325,000  entered,  followed  by  about 
300.000  In  1961.  and  250.000  In  1962.  This 
year,  between  150.000  and  200,000  are  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  border  before  the  pact 
expires. 

FAXMEKS  CITE  "STOOP     LABOR 

Farmers,  esjjeclally  In  California  and  the 
Southwest,  Insist  that  the  need  for  them  still 
exists.  Americans,  they  say,  are  unwilling  to 
engage  in  "stoop"  labor,  like  picking  cotton 
f^mt  beets.  The  AFL-CIO  counters  with  the 
argument  that,  "If  they  were  paid  enough, 
they  would  do  It."  and  has  sought  unsuccess- 
fully for  establishment  of  a  minimum  farm 
wage. 

Times  are  hard  as  it  Is  In  the  Mexican 
countryside.  With  a  curb  on  employment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they  will 
become  harder.  Communist  agitators,  al- 
ready active  In  rural  areas,  probably  will  be- 
come more  active  and.  with  the  peasants 
more  desperate  than  ever,  likely  will  meet 
with  more  success  than  In  the  past 

The  migrant  labor  pact,  however.  Is  not 
yet  necessarily  dead.  The  House  vote  was 
taken  on  May  29.  when  many  farm  State 
Representatives  already  had  left  Washington 
for  the  Memorial  Day  holidays.  California's 
Gov.  Edmund  O.  Brown  has  begun  a  cam- 
paign to  put  pressure  on  President  Kenedy 
to  have  a  new  bill  submitted  for  extension 
of  the  agreement,  hoping  that  this  time  It 
would  pass. 


Moaot  Carmel,  Center  and  Hospital  for 
Alcobolics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  fascinating  things  about  big  bureau- 
cratic goverment  Is  the  terrible  and  un- 


warranted Interference  In  the  business 
affairs  arwl  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  Injecting  Itself  Into 
charitable  Institutions. 

A  matter  has  come  to  my  attention 
concerning  the  Department  of  Labors 
attempts  to  make  a  test  case  of  Mount 
Carmel.  center  and  hospital  for  alco- 
holics at  Paterson.  N.J..  which  Is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Very  Reverend  Mon- 
slgnor  wmiam  N.  Wall.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  inserting  herewith  in  the 
Congressional  Rscord,  copies  of  corres- 
pondence with  the  U5.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  statements  and  letters  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Monslgnor  William  N. 
Wall.  I  believe  it  very  Important  that 
the  American  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  understand  Just  what  is  going  on 
by  the  Government's  attempts  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics 
without  Grovemment  funds  or  contribu- 
tions from  anyone. 

I  have  personsdly  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  Monslgnor  Wall,  and  shall  as- 
sist in  every  way  possible  to  see  that  this 
institution  And  other  Institutions  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  good  works  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  of  hiunan  beings, 
that  they  be  assisted  and  encouraged 
and  not  circumvented  by  petty  regula- 
tions of  bureaucratic  officeholders.  It 
would  seem  to  me  our  great  Department 
of  Labor  would  have  other  important 
and  serious  problems  to  handle,  rather 
than  spending  time  and  energy,  at  the 
taxpayers  expense  to  harass  institutions 
of  this  nature. 

I  await  further  word  from  Monsignor 
Wall  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  meetings 
in  which  he  Is  endeavoring  to  resolve 
this  situation  with  the  Department  of 
Lalwr. 
The  correspondence  follows: 
Moinrr  Carmel, 
Cbntb  and  HosprtAL  roa  Alcoholics. 

Po<erson,  SJ..  June  5, 1963 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  feel  it  my  moral 
duty  to  bring  the  attached  correspondence 
to  your  attention. 

This  Issue  with  tiie  P^ederaI  Government  Is 

based  on  the  bigness  of  Government  tiiat 

approaches  human  problems   with   massive. 

rather  than  intimate  interpretations  of  laws. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  William  N.  Wall. 

US.  Department  or  Labor, 

Wage  and  Hour  and 
Public  Contracts  Divisions, 

May  6.  1963. 
Mount  Carmel  Guild. 
Mount  Carmel  Hospital  for  Alcoholics. 
Paterson.  N.J.  , 

(Attention  of  the  Very  Reverend  Monslgnor 

WUliam  N.  Wall). 

Gentlemen:  This  will  reply  to  your  April 
17.  1963,  letter  addressed  to  our  Investigator 
Victor  Pellechla. 

Mount  Carmel  Guild  has  been  scheduled 
for  an  Inveetlgatlon  to  determine  Its  cov- 
erage under  and  compliance  with  the  Pair 
Latxtr  Standards  Act.  Such  Investigations 
are  made  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  all  having 
to  do  with   proper  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Sections  9  and  11(a)  of  the  act.  copy  of 
which  Is  attached,  provides  the  authority 
to  conduct  such  investigation  and  describes 
the  general  procedure  to  be  follo^'cd.  Regu- 
lations part  516,  subparts  A  and  B,  also 
enclosed,  list  the  records  that  are  required 
to  be  kept.  You  wUl  note  that  section  516.7 
of  the  latter  regulations  provides  that  all 
rflbords  shall  be  open  at  any  time  to  Inspec- 
tion and  transortptlon. 
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Also  enclosed  for  your  general  informa- 
tion Is  regulations  part  525  dealing  with  Em- 
ployment of  handicapped  cllenU  In  i*ieltered 
worlLshops  pursuant  to  sectloti  14  of  the 
act.  These  regulations  spell  o«t  Itoe  pro- 
cedure m  applying  for  a  certtfloate.  the  cri- 
teria considered  in  passing  on  Mie  appli- 
cation and  other  related  matters. 

We  would  welcome  your  oooperaaion  In 
making  It  possible  fcM-  us  to  pro«ssd  with 
our  Investigation  without  twrttMt  delay. 
Please  advise  me  within  10  days  whether 
the  required  records  will  be  made  available 
and  If  not.  the  reasons  therefor. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  B.  Mmcnaio, 

Reffional  Director. 


Mount  Caramel  Center  awd 

Hospttal  roR  Alcoholics, 
Paterson.  NJ..  May  14. 1963. 
Mr.  Prank  B.  MmcuRio, 
Regional  Director, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Ma.  Mercuric  :  Tour  letter  was  kind 
and  fair.  It  was  brief  and  legalUtlc— but  It 
missed  the  point  that  I  have  earlier  dis- 
cussed and  written  to  other  agents  of  the 
LalXH*  Department. 

Mount  Carmel  U.  and  I  am.  beholden  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  You  wlU  not  find  me 
uncooperative  In  any  area  of  governmental 
quest  If  there  Is  legal  or  moral  Justification 
for  such  questing. 

In  this  Instance.  I  feel  no  such  Justlflca- 
Uon  Is  present.  On  the  contrary.  1/  I  did 
not  oppose  your  JurlsdlcUon,  I  would  offend 
my  conscience. 

The  matter  Is  very  simple.    We  at  Mount 
Carmel  are  dedicated  to  Christian  principles 
of  charity— charity   esacUy   as  we   perceive 
it  from  the  words  of  Christ,  not  government. 
This  is  not  to  say  we  are  defiant  to  govern- 
ment order.     More  simply,  we  reject  toUlly 
the  idea  that  your  agency  has  any  Jurisdic- 
tion In  this  matter. 
Let  me  start  at  the  beginning: 
In  the  United   States,  there   are   between 
5  and  8  million  alcoholics.     Eaoh   of  these 
alcoholics  has  an  average  of  five   relatives 
around  him  or  her.    Thus.  I  am  talking  about 
25  to  40  million  people.    My  point  of  arlenU- 
tlon   differs   from   yours.     You   orient  your 
thinking    around    sections    and    acts    and 
paragraphs  and  authority  and  subparts— and 
I  deal   with  souls— souU  of   Almighty   God. 
I'm  dealing  with  compassion,  understanding, 
tolerance,  forgiveness,  and  you  deal  with  a 
staff  of  governmental   eEperts  who  respond 
to  the  dictates  of  an  Inanimate  act  of  Con- 
gress.   The  real  question  is.  Which  law  pre- 
vails:  Christian  law  or  materialistic  law? 

In  8  years,  we  have,  with  our  own  efforts, 
developed  a  rehabilitation  and  recovery 
facility  that  lias  proved  successful,  by  every 
standard,  to  the  relatively  few  men  and 
women  whom  we  have  been  able  to  assist.  In 
these  years,  we  have  served  more  than  1  mil- 
lion meals  (none  t>etter  served  at  the  training 
table  of  any  university).  More  than  300.000 
man-days  of  sober  shelter  have  been  provided 
men  who  are  earning  their  way  back  to 
sobriety— earning  their  way  back  to  God  with 
words  and  deeds,  like  prayer,  humility,  un- 
derstanding—not wages  and  hours;  not  acts 
and  articles;  not  sections,  paragraphs  and 
subparts. 

Let  me  ask  a  simple  question :  How  many 
hours,  under  the  U.S.  Labor  Act.  does  It  re- 
quire for  a  homeless  alcoholic  to  get  sober? 
What  Is  the  fair  rate  of  pay  for  the  years 
of  terror  these  men  have  experienced  on  the 
Bowery?  Or  in  Jail?  Or  away  from  their 
families?  What  Is  the  rate  of  pay  that  you 
recomend  for  the  wife  who  has.  for  years, 
supported  children  because  the  h\isband  and 
father  has  been  addicted  to  alcohol  and  lost 
all  sense  of  reality  and  responsibility? 

Let  me  ask  the  question  In  another  way. 
Is  there  any  paragraph,  subsection,  subpart 


or  special  provision— or  procedural  recom- 
mendation— for  tiie  60-odd  men  who  dlsd  In 
10  days  on  the  Bowery  in  New  York  from 
drinking  wood  alcohol?  Or  a  more  harsh 
question,  who  In  government  Is  assuming 
the  moral  responsibility  for  these  deaths? 
Has  anyone  checked  Into  the  lives  of  these 
men  to  see  how  many  children  survive — how 
many  wives'  tears  are  Involved?  Is  there 
any  special  provision  In  the  act  to  ascertal* 
that  these  men  had  any  spiritual  assistance 
at  the  time  of  their  death? 

Or,  Indeed,  Is  there  any  provision  In  the 
labor  laws  of  the  United  States  to  assist  any 
helpless  alcoholic  back  to  gainful  sobriety- 
assist  them  back  to  employment? 

There  U  only  one  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  Mount  Carmel — a  very  simple  one — 
all  the  applicant  has  to  do  Is  suggest  by  his 
actions  or  hU  words,  that  he  wants  to  quit 
drlnltlng.  I^ost  of  the  men  here  are  home- 
less—tired, sick  and  with  an  employment 
record  that  even  the  hard  pressed  labor- 
short  market  would  reject.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  about  their  physical  condlUon 
is  that  they  are  ambulatory— they  can 
actually  stand  on  their  feet  for  the  length  of 
time  that  requires  their  being  admitted.  If 
they  have  been  in  our  place  once,  and  return 
to  drinking,  we  have  another  question — still 
simple — are  you  sincere.  We  have  had  men 
In  and  out  frequenUy— but  they  get  a  fresh 
start  any  time  they  can  convey  the  Idea  that 
they  sincerely  want  to  stop  drinking. 

We  give  these  men  an  allowance — and  we 
deliberately  do  not  caU  it  a  wage  because 
to  call  It  a  wage  would  be  to  encourage  them 
to  an  institutional  life.  We  do  not  want  the 
men  to  stay  here  Indefinitely — although  there 
are  many  men  here  who  have  been  In  resi- 
dence for  2.  3.  5.  to  7  years.  Our  objective  Is 
to  admit  them,  sober  them,  give  them  good 
meals,  rest,  and  strength — and  an  awareness 
of  God,  the  value  of  sobriety. 

And  yss,  we  do  provide  dally  work  few 
the  men  with  two  motivations.  We  think 
work  Is  good  for  every  man — and  we  need  to 
support  ourselves. 

Our  reason  for  supplying  the  men  with 
allowances  Is  very  simple — we  do  not  want 
the  men  to  go  back  to  the  standard  method 
of  raising  revenue  that  they  used  before  com- 
ing In — panhandling. 

We  are  Justlflably  proud  tiiat  we  have 
been  able  to  support  ourselves.  We  are 
Justifiably  proud  that  we  have  never  called 
on  any  Government  agency,  welfare  setup 
or  what-not,  to  get  one  red  cent  for  the  work 
we  are  doing. 

There  are  some  alternates  which  I  think 
you  can  help  us  select.  Is  It  your  intent  that 
we  close  up  this  facility?  Is  It  your  Intent 
that  we  apply  to  Government  agencies  for 
aid — certainly  every  Hottentot  from  remote, 
unheard  of  countries  all  over  the  world  are 
on  our  back  now — and  we're  probably 
eligible  for  all  kinds  of  Government  assist- 
ance funds.  However,  we  prefer  to  do  it  our- 
selves— by  ourselves,  with  God's  aid. 

We  have  another  direction  we  can  taice. 
We  can  call  In  the  city,  county,  and  State  re- 
lief people  and  enroll  every  last  one  of  these 
people.  This  way.  they  can  get  relief,  but  no 
work;  they  can  get  money  but  no  sobriety; 
they  can  get  food  and  booze,  but  not  God's 
grace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  assist  our 
making  this  Judgment. 

(It  Is  unfortunate  tliat  this  letter  has  to 
be  directed  to  you  personally.  My  remarks 
are  prlmarly  Intended  for  the  ectoplasmic 
system  of  massive  government  that  finds 
individual  men — good,  and.  I'm  sure,  char- 
itable men  like  you — in  a  contest  of  charity 
versus  governmental  regulations.) 

In  closing.  Mr.  Mercurlo,  I  do  Invite  you  to 
came  and  Investigate  this  place.  We  want 
you  to  bring  over  yoxir  entire  staff.  But 
come,  not  with  the  authority  of  your  gov- 
ernmental acta,  but  with  the  authority  of 
charity  that  Is  your  responsibility — as  It  is 


mine.  You  can  see  the  men.  eat  with  the 
men,  sleep  with  the  men,  live  with  the  men 
for  as  long  as  you  want — and  I  encourage 
you  to  find  one  abuse,  one  minor  area  in 
which  we  are  not  doing  our  maximum  best 
to  provide  these  men  with  the  one  thing 
your  act  does  not  cover — sobriety. 
I  look  forward  to  your  visit. 
Cordially. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  William  N.  Wall. 


Mount  Carmel  Center  and 

Hospital  for  Alcoholics. 
Paterson.  NJ..  May  14. 1963. 

W.  WILLARD  WlBTZ. 

Secretary.  US.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaet:  The  attached  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the  direc- 
ttw  of  your  New  York  regional  office  and  me 
are  as  unwelcome  to  me  as  I'm  sure  they  will 
be  to  you . 

But  neither  of  us  can  afford  not  to  exam- 
ine the  Issue  Involved. 

Several  years  ago  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  American  people  were  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  New  Frontier  to  give  It  a 
vote  of  confidence  by  electing  a  government 
dedicating  to  pursuing  these  new  Ideals.  But 
many  did  not  believe  that  our  Government 
would  beget  law  and  regulation  that  would 
attemjJt  to  legislate  Christian  charity. 

In  the  areas  of  Christian  charity,  we  do 
not  need  new  frontiers — Indeed  there  Is  little 
to  bo  improved  on  the  ancient  teaching  of 
Christ  on  our  relationships  to  o\ir  fellow 
men.  If  this  Is  retrogressive  thlnitlng,  then 
I'm  all  for  it.  If  this  suggests  a  greater  wis- 
dom of  His  frontiers,  then  count  me  In. 

Our  Government  Is  over  regulated,  over- 
legislated,  and  overtaxed. 

Today,  many  Americans  turn  tlielr  backs 
to  needed  acta  of  charity  because  they  feel 
the  Government  wUl  take  care  of  our  less 
fortunate  fellow  citizens.  If  a  neighbor  be- 
comes sick,  I'alls  on  a  barren  period,  we  tend 
to  feel  we  hivve  cared  for  our  Christian  obli- 
gation when  we  drive  him  to  the  nearest  wel- 
fare office  and  help  him  to  get  regUtered. 
All  the  talk  about  aid  for  senior  cltlaens  Is  in 
direct  competlUon  to  the  Ideals  we  learned 
as  children  that  we  should  "honor  our  moth- 
ers and  fathers." 

I'm  for  GovemmetA  aid,  when  needed,  of 
course,  but  I'm  not  for  Federal  aid  when  it 
erodes' one  of  the  basic  principles  tliat  have 
guided  men  from  early  days — that  Christ 
told  us  to  love  our  neighbor. 

In  1965  When  we  became  aware  of  the 
tragic  problem  of  alcoholism — and  the  broken 
families,  the  high  divorce  rates,  the  aljan- 
doned  chUdren.  and  most  Important,  the  dis- 
tractions from  God— all  of  which  are  caused 
by  alcoholism,  we  started  a  rehablUtatlon 
center  from  which  has  grown — thus  far — 
two  licensed  hospitals.  In  the  early  years 
we  were  plagued  with  legislative  booby  traps. 
The  city  set  standards,  the  county  set  stand- 
ards, the  State  set  standards — and  each  as 
though  the  o«ier  didn't  exUt.  But  we've 
compiled  with  them  aU. 

There  remains  In  America  a  hard  core  of 
people  who  do  not  need,  don't  want,  govern- 
ment handouts,  seme  of  which  actually  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Need  I  refer  to  any  authority  than  your 
own  Judgment  about  the  welfare  abuses — the 
terrifying  scandals  that  are  being  discussed 
In  magazines  and  newspapers  every  day.  I 
am  for  welfare— I  think  organized  action 
against  major  calamity  U  the  only  expedient 
course  of  action — providing  that  this  gov- 
ernmental action  is  not  submitted  as  being 
better  than,  or  a  substitute  for.  tHe  obliga- 
tion of  all  to  respond  to  Christian  teachings 
on  our  charitable  relationships  to  our  fellow 
men. 

Governments  today  use  charity  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon.  We  see  our  aid  programs  admln- 
Utered  on  tfie  basis  of  power  exchange  rather 
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than  from  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Welfare  in  the  United  States  run*  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  And  when  Individual  effort* 
by  interested  citizens  are  directed  to  eradl- 
caUng  a  basic  cause  of  welfare,  we  find  our- 
selves hamstrung,  insulted,  threatened  and 
frustrated.  It  Is  estimated  that  between  35 
and  80  percent  erf  all  welfare  cases  can  be 
traced  to  the  excessive  alcoholic  drinking  of 
one  or  both  the  parents. 

Rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  should  be  en- 
couraged, but  Isn't. 

Thousands  of  Oovernment  worlters  are  em- 
ployed to  admlnUtrate  welfare  funds — but 
one  wpnders  how  many  are  employed  In  the 
areas  ol  minimizing  or  eliminating  causes 
or  need  ot  welfare. 

Let  me  try  to  describe  the  average  man 
who  seeks  our  assistance.  If  you'll  accept 
a  broad  paint  stroke,  this  Is  a  composite  of 
the  15.000  we  have  tried  to  assist. 

They  are  homeless,  tired,  sick,  weary  Most 
have  histories  of  skid  row  living  and  have 
been  in  the  revolving  door  of  short  term  Jail 
sentetvcee  for  drunken  offenses  against  so- 
ciety. Chances  are  they  have  been  thrown 
out  by  their  families. 

Their  drinking  conduct  even  offended  those 
who  love  them  most,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, their  mothers  and  fathers.  Most  ot 
our  men  are  over  46 — but  they  look  to  be 
over  00.  They  have  an  employment  record 
that  scares  off  anyone  even  the  employer 
of  the  most  menial  and  despised  unskilled 
work.  The  mechanical  dishwasher  denies 
these  men  the  old  opportunity  of  getting  a 
free  meal  and  a  few  dollars  for  a  bottle  with 
a  few  hoxirs  work 

These  men  have  been  moving  In  a  social 
environment  that  is  almost  guaranteed  to 
keep  them  drlnldng.  They  are  rejected  by 
family,  state,  county,  and  city  government — 
rejected  by  every  human  agency.  But  not  by 
God.  nor  by  His  teachings. 

They  are  destined  to  sleep  In  flophouses,  or 
worse.  Their  only  companionship  Is  a  con- 
stant Inner  despair  of  doom — they  live  with 
their  failures  and  crave  nK>re  ot  the  poison 
that  makes  them  sicker  still. 

Dante  didn't  write  the  f\ill  description  of 
Hell  because  he  was  not  on  the  Bowery — or 
the  skid  row  of  any  town.  You  can't  know 
this  hell  unless.  God  forbid,  you  suffer  from 
acute  alcohollam — a  medical  disease  that 
paralyzes  the  body,  paralyzes  the  mind,  and 
paralyzes  the  soul. 

In  this  drunken  condition  are  these  men 
weloocne  In  your  office — will  you  hire  them 
Iny  any  of  your  nukny  depcurtments?  Will 
you  provide  the  personnel  to  Interview  them, 
humor  them,  take  their  unintentional  In- 
sults, their  meaningless  blasphemies?  Will 
you  provide  them  comfort,  understanding, 
warmth?  Indeed,  where  do  they  go  to  get 
a  place  to  wash  their  dirty  face — or  a  meal — 
or  a  place  to  sleep— or  a  quiet  place  to  beg 
Almighty  Ood  for  mercy? 

Mount  Cannel  started  out  with  an  old 
ho^ue  big  enough  for  six  men.  Today  we 
have  66,000  square  feet  of  hospitable  space 
devoted  to  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
despised,  the  hcxneless  alcoholic.  Every  day 
we  serve  about  400  meals — and  have  for  10 
years — more  than  a  million  meals.  Never 
does  a  week  go  by  that  we  don't  serve  all  the 
meat  the  men  can  eat — and  at  10  or  more 
meals  a  week.  Always  plenty  of  vegetables, 
desserts — the  best  we  know  how  to  provide. 
I  challenge  you.  or  anyone,  to  find  any  uni- 
versity dining  room  that  serves  meals  more 
nutritious,  more  appetizing  than  we  do. 

What  Is  It  that  we  are  trying  to  do?  Hire 
men  to  make  money.  No.  Help  men  to  save 
their  souls?     Yes.     How  do  we  do  It? 

All  the  man  need  do  Is  show  up  and  In- 
dicate he  wants  to  be  sober.  Then  he  gets 
a  bath,  a  bunk,  and  breakfast — In  that  order. 
Then  comes  the  Job  part.  We  think  (with 
old  fashioned  Ideas)  work  Is  good  for  men. 
These  men  have  been  nomadic.  Irresponsible 


and  unreliable.  They  mxist  first  absorb  the 
simple  discipline  of  sleeping  at  night  and 
being  awake  In  the  daytime.  Their  first  Job 
Is  usually  one  that  they  select — It  could  be 
anything — Inside  or  outside,  light  work  or 
heavy  work  But  any  work  selected  by  the 
man,  or  assigned  to  him.  Is  designed  to  help 
blm  to  stay  sober  that  one  day. 

The  men  are  free  to  come  and  go.  free 
to  reject  a  Job,  ask  for  a  better  one,  easier 
one.  or  harder  one.  Gradually  old  talents 
come  back,  muscle  tone  returns.  The  years 
of  boozing  leave  a  dulled  haze  over  men 
that  does  not  clear  up  for  months  or  years. 
Many  men  are  too  far  gone,  the  disease  has 
affected  their  brain.  Other  men  are  too  old 
to  leave — and  stay  here  Indefinitely. 

Otu-  purpose  Is  not  to  shelter  men — they 
can  get  that  In  Jail,  at  Uxpayers  expense 
Our  purpose  Is  not  to  keep  men  from  drink- 
ing, they  can  get  that  in  county  Institutions, 
at  taxpayers  expense.  Our  purpose  Is  not  to 
provide  these  men  with  Incomes,  they  can 
get  that  from  welfare  agencies — and  not  work 
for  It — again  at  taxpayers  expense. 

Our  Job  Is  Indefinitely  more  complex — we 
want  to  teach  them  to  live  sober  lives,  re- 
habilitate them  so  they  can  reenter  Indus- 
try, readapt  to  their  professions.  Our  Job 
Is  to  rehabilitate  them  to  their  families.  Our 
Job  Is  to  adjust  them  to  a  sober  society 
where — when  they  can  think  straight — hope- 
fully they  will  find  Ood. 

Until  we  received  this  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence from  your  department,  we 
thought  we  "vere  doing  a  pretty  good  Job. 
But  we  truly  cant  determine  what  your  in- 
vestigation U  all  about.  Are  you  asking  us 
to  pack  the  men  in  trucks  and  drive  them 
to  the  welfare  office  so  they  can  be  herded 
and  regulated  Into  nothingness  again? 

It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  your  De- 
pMLttment  has  said  It  would  like  to  make  a 
test  case  of  this  matter.  The  test  case  re- 
lates to  my  declining  an  Investigation  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

These  reports — and  their  Inference  that  we 
are  doing  something  seriously  wrong  to  our 
men,  our  Government,  or  our  God — are  total- 
ly offensive  to  me. 

This  Is  a  simple  contest:  Christian  charity 
versus  the  United  States  of  America. 

Believe  me,  I  hof)€  we  can  continue  this 
discussion. 

Cordially. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr  William  N  Wall. 
PS — Under  no  circumstance  will  1  tolerate 
any  further  unwarranted,  unwelcome  and 
unfair  remarks  on  the  part  of  any  employee 
of  your  Department  In  the  trade  suggesting 
that  we  are  to  be  the  subject  of  a  test  case 
Because  ot  the  persistence  of  these  nunors. 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  trade  and  the  public 
so  they  can  make  individual  appralsaJ  oC  the 
entire  matter.  I'm  sure  you  are  as  much  In- 
terested In  a  public  fully  enlightened  about 
governmental  affairs  and  action  as  we  are. 

STATZMENT    FkOM    THE    VEST    REVEEEND    MON- 

siONOc  William  N.  Wall 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  from  various 
sources,  that  the  U.S.  Government,  through 
Its  Department  of  Labor,  seeks  a  test  case 
suggesting  that  the  Mount  Carmel  center 
for  alcoholism  Is  In  violation  of  certain  labor 
laws.  This  public  statement  Is  Intended  to 
provide  all  the  facts  so  this  matter  can  be 
exposed  to  the  clear  light  of  common  pub- 
lic discussion. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  local  agent  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  visited  our  facilities 
and  demanded  to  see  our  books  and  records. 
Such  examination  was  denied.  We  are  a 
charitable  Institution,  totally  self-support- 
ing, operating  with  the  permission  of  ovir 
bishop  and  by  the  grace  of  God — not  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  matter  was  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  ot  the  Department  of  Labor  and 


corresjxjndence  was  directed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Mercurlo,  Director  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

His  correspondence  Is  attached,  as  is  my 
reply.  My  reply  Is  substantially  more  mod- 
erate than  Is  my  sense  of  rlghtlous  Indig- 
nation. 

Prom  sources,  ascertained  to  be  reliable.  I 
have  learned  that  people  representing  them- 
selves as  agents  of  the  Department  erf  Labor 
have  been  seeking  complaints  of  unfair  labor 
practices  so  that  they  might  make  a  test  case 
of  our  alcoholic  facilities.  Because  the 
agencies  Involved  have  seen  fit  to  discuss 
their  claims  In  business  circles  before  getting 
any  point  of  view,  formally  from  me,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  make  public  this 
correspondence . 

Inasmuch  as  this  matter  was  taken  out  of 
the  Paterson  office  and  referred  to  a  higher 
echelon  of  Government  action,  I  feel  Justi- 
fied In  taking  It  one  step  higher  still— to 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  WU- 
lard  Wlrtz. 

My  correspondence  to  him  Is  attached. 
I  reject  entirely  the  principle  that  Chris- 
tian charity  should  be  regulated  by  this  or 
any  branch  of  the  Federal .  State,  county  or 
local  government.  We  support  ourselves  with 
no  Federal  aid  or  grants  and  request  only 
that  the  Government  let  us  alone — get  off 
our  back — In  our  difficult  task  of  rehabili- 
tating alcoholic  men  and  women,  alcoholic 
fathers  and  mothers.  Ours  Is  a  relationship 
to  sick  men,  their  families  and  their  God- 
not  the  XJS.  Department  of  Labor. 

I  reject  and  resent  the  Implications  of 
wrongdoing.  These  slanders  inhibit  our 
work,  are  insulting  to  the  men  with  whom 
I  am  working,  and  do  not  do  Justice  to  the 
ordinarily  fine  work  that  is  being  done  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  In  protecting  men's 
rights  In  areas  of  their  Justified  Interest 
They  do  not  become  the  Federal  Government 
This  matter  could  have  been  settled  in  a 
more  orderly  manner  except  for  the  Govern- 
ment's action  in  soliciting  tradesmen  for 
complaints.  Not  facing  up  publicly  to  any 
activity  In  which  I.  or  Mount  Cannel  center, 
am  Involved  Is  contrary  to  my  nature. 
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Baltic  Freedom  Day;   Our  Duty  To 
Remember 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dllnois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  remember  today  the  people  of 
three  small  nations.  Latvia,  Lithuania. 
and  Estonia.  They  were  cruelly  overrun 
by  Communist  Russia  22  years  ago.  yet 
the  people  of  these  countries  have  not 
forgotten,  even  today,  the  Joys  of  the 
freedom  they  once  knew.  They  still 
work  and  hope  for  the  day  when  they 
will  know  it  again. 

We  can  best  understand  the  plight  of 
these  Baltic  peoples  by  realizing  the 
blessings  that  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  often  take  too  much  for 
granted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  we  have  had  was 
well  over  a  hundred  years  of  relative  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this 
position  of  isolation,  after  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  were  able  to 
work  out  our  destiny  within  the  con- 


fines of  our  national  interest  and  a  na- 
tional unity,  with  relatively  few  outside 
influences  with  which  to  contend.  We 
also  had  vast  unsettled  lands  into  which 
our  expanding  population  could  move. 
In  spite  of  a  Civil  War,  we  were  able 
to  maintain  a  detachment  from  the  di- 
visive influences  of  foreign  involvements 
which  allowed  a  great  degree  of  our  at- 
tention to  be  directed  toward  national 
problems  during  our  most  formative 
stages.  Thus,  when  the  full  force  of  out- 
side struggles  for  power  was  introduced 
into  our  country  with  the  coming  of  the 
First  World  War.  we  were  strong  and 
united  Internally,  with  a  dedication  to 
self-preservation  and  great  faith  in  the 
ideals  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  and  governed.  By  these  unify- 
ing strengths  we  have  been  able  to  stand 
up  and  defeat  those  who  would  pull  us 
down. 

Not  so  with  too  many  of  those  small 
nations  on  continental  Europe,  sur- 
rounding its  large  central  land  mass. 
Though  the  peoples  of  these  areas  are 
ethnically  separate  and  have  at  various 
times  In  history  been  able  to  form  them- 
selves into  self-governing  States,  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  of  existence  was 
in  direct  relationship  to  the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  land  mass  center 
controlled  from  Moscow,  and  Moscow's 
relationship  within  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  independence  of 
smaller  States  surrounding  Russia  de- 
pended too  much  on  the  particular  pres- 
sures of  the  moment  within  the  stronger 
States  bordering  them.  We  have  then, 
as  with  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
brave,  strong,  and  hardworking  peoples 
of  different  ethnic  aoid  cultural  back- 
grounds, formed  into  viable  democracies 
of  their  own  choosing,  yet  unable  to 
stand  up  to  more  powerful  outside  Influ- 
ences, both  of  fascism  and  communism, 
that  would  do  them  ill.  It  is  a  sad  mark 
of  our  times  that  many  nations,  from  the 
Balkans  to  the  Baltic,  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  like  position,  too  close  to  a 
power-mad  nation  that  would  adopt  any 
means  to  subvert  adjoining  nations  to 
their  particular  brand  of  government 
and  political  control. 

It  is  for  us  in  the  Western  World, 
especially  in  this  country  of  ours,  con- 
tinually to  call  attention  to  the  plight 
of  so  many  millions  of  people  not  so  for- 
tunate as  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  political 
freedom  and  independence  with  which, 
due  in  many  ways  to  our  geographical 
position,  we  have  been  blessed. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  Soviets, 
from  Moscow,  set  about  the  consolidation 
of  their  conquest  of  the  three  free  Baltic 
States  through  a  policy  of  mass  deporta- 
tions to  slave-labor  camps  In  faraway 
Siberia  of  so-called  antisocial  ele- 
ments within  each  nation.  It  was  the 
Soviet  intention  to  subject  the  remain- 
ing population  to  their  own  imperialistic 
control,  and  to  allow  them  the  most  min- 
imal degree  of  self-government  and  au- 
tonomy within  the  monolithic  Soviet 
state. 

But  In  following  this  course  of  action 
the  Soviets  forgot  one  extremely  impor- 
tant factor:  people  have  an  inborn  urge 
for  freedom  to  live  within  societies  of 
their  own  making,  and  to  determine  their 
own  future  under  leadership  of  their 


own  choosing.  This  spirit  cannot  be 
killed  in  slave-labor  camp>s,  by  brain- 
washing, and  by  harsh  political  control 
through  threat  and  use  of  force. 

The  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  not  given  up 
their  thirst  for  freedom.  Their  spokes- 
men in  the  free  world,  and  clandestinely 
from  within  the  countries  themselves,  re- 
mind us  constantly  of  the  plight  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  They  look'to  this  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  as  the  absolute 
antithesis  of  what  Is  represented  by  So- 
viet dictatorship,  and  to  the  action  taken 
by  us  In  bringing  about  a  return  of  free- 
dom to  these  unfortvmate  nations.  On 
this  22d  anniversary  of  the  first  cruel 
Soviet  depwrtations  of  free  i>eoples  from 
the  Baltic  States,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  and  goal  of  seeing  their 
freedom  returned. 


Dr.    Edward    D.    Re    Lauds    President 
Kennedy's    Gvil    Rights    Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  KTw  jnesKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime 
1,  1963.  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  held  its 
Gh-and  Annual  State  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  The  Honorable  Edward  D. 
Re,  of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  the  princi- 
pal address.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  Americans  his  timely 
and  imp<»-tant  message. 

Dr.  Re  believes  that  the  ultimate  test 
of  any  civilization  is  the  degree  of  effec- 
tive liberty  that  it  has  made  available  to 
its  people.  To  answer  the  question 
whether  American  has  done  its  best  to 
achieve  this  liberty  for  all  its  citizens. 
Chairman  Re  review^ed  briefly  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  by  oxii  Gtovem- 
ment.  Beglrming  with  the  civil  rights 
cases  decided  by  our  Supreme  Court  in 
1954,  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  con- 
crete steps  taken  by  the  President  and 
other  oflQcers  of  the  executive  branch  to 
make  the  American  ideal  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Ken- 
nedy— 

States  Dr.  Re — 
the  great  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  utilized  as  never  before  In 
the  total  war  against  prejudice,  bigotry,  and 
Intolerance  in  all  forms. 

Our  national  goal,  in  Dr.  Re's  words,  is 
to  guard  the  rights  of  the  individual,  to 
insure  his  complete  development,  and  to 
enlarge  his  opportunities. 

Dr.  Re  noted,  however,  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  to  achieve  our 
American  IdeaL 

Althoiogh  we  are  cloeer  to  its  attainment 
today  than  ever  before  In  our  history — 

He  said- 
it  remains  for  each  one  of  \is  to  strive  toward 


Its  complete  attainment  by  conquering  all 
forms  of  prejudice,  Intcrierance,  and  bigotry. 

Finally,  Dr.  Re  cited  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  this  Important  area  of 
civil  rights  in  New  York  City  under 
Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  bringing  this  signifi- 
cant si>^ch  to  the  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans, may  I  add  that  Chairman  Re  him- 
self is  Mnlnently  worthy  of  proclaiming 
these  ideals.  A  professor  of  law  at  St. 
John's  University  Schoc^  of  Law  in  New 
York  since  1947,  in  1961  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  fulfilling  the  trust  of  public 
oflSce,  he  has  exemplified  the  highest 
ideals  of  comF>etence  and  devotion  to 
duty.  As  lawyer,  educator,  and  public 
servant,  he  has  l>een  an  outstanding 
spokesman  for  the  American  Ideal,  and 
through  his  example  has  provided  an 
inspiration  to  coimtless  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues I^.  Re's  r^narks  which  follow, 
"Equal  Rights  for  All  Americans:  Here 
and  Now": 

Equal  Rights  rem  All  Americans:  Hkke  and 
Now 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Edward  D.  Re,  Chairman, 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States,   at  the  Annual   State 
Convention  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  In 
America,   New   York,   N.Y.,   June    1,    1963) 
Reverend  clergy,  distinguished  members  of 
the   Judiciary,    public    ofliclals,    ofllcers   and 
members  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  Amer- 
ica, my  fellow  Americans,  It  Is  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  for  me  to  be  given  the  opportunity 
to    address   this   distinguished    audience.     I 
feel  particularly  privileged  to  be  your  prln- 
clpcU  speaker.    This  heightens  my   respon- 
sibility and  imposes  upon  me  the  duty  of 
conveying    a   message    that    is    timely    and 
worthy  of  this   Important  function. 

THE   AMESICAN    IDEAL 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
spoken  about  our  American  ideals,  and  what 
we  as  Americans  have  done  and  can  do  to 
make  these  Ideals  a  reality  for  all  Americans 
and  Indeed  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Tonight,  once  again,  I  would  like  to  speak 
to  you  on  still  another  aspect  of  that  Ameri- 
can Ideal.  Specifically,  I  propose  to  discuss 
some  of  the  concrete  steps  that  have  been 
taken — and  are  being  taken — to  achieve  this 
ideal.  At  this  convention  I  can  think  ot  no 
subject  more  fitting  or  appropriate.  Surely 
this  Is  so  when  one  addresses  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  to  preserve  the 
American  heritage  and  to  hcHd  It  aloft  as  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  by  all  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

Let  VIS  examine  the  principles  and  Ideals 
on  which  this  American  heritage  is  founded. 

In  contrast  to  the  admitted  national  goal 
of  the  Communist  nations,  the  national  goal 
of  America  Is  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  Insure  his  complete  development, 
and  to  enlarge  his  opportunities.  These 
goals  were  proclaimed  for  the  world  and  en- 
shrined for  all  time  in  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuft  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  tbetr  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  prophetic  vision  shattered  the  ancient 
and  outmoded  concepts  of  government  tiiat 
prevailed  for  centuries  of  human  history. 
With  It  dawned  a  new  era  of  faith  In  the 
hiunan  dignity  of  every  individual. 
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The  Oonatltutlon  Itaelf  was  fortiiled  by  the 
first  10  amendments,  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
wherein  the  Fovmdlng  Fathers  stressed  once 
again  that  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  Is 
the  goal,  and  that  government  Is  merely  the 
means  of  achieving  that  goal.  Commenting 
on  the  American  Ideal  In  the  Olmstead  case, 
Mr.   Justice   Brandels   said: 

"The  makers  of  the  Constitution  •  •  • 
sought  to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs, 
their  thoughU.  their  emotions,  and  their 
sensations.  They  conferred,  as  against  the 
Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — the 
most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  men." 

The  American  philosophy  thus  proclaims 
that  the  state  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Individual:  that  the  citizen  Is  free  to  develop 
his  capacities  to  the  fullest:  and  that  he  Is 
entitled  to  equality  of  opportvmlty  and, 
above  all.  equal   Justice  under  law. 

OVn    NATIONAL  COALS 

As  It  has  been  since  the  days  of  the  Decla- 
ration Of  Independence,  the  status  of  the  In- 
dividual remains  our  primary  concern.  The 
President's  Commission  on  National  Goals 
has  restated  this  concept  for  all  Americans: 
"All  our  institutions — political,  social,  and 
economic — must  further  enhance  the  dig- 
nity of  the  citizen,  promote  the  maximum 
development  of  his  capabilities,  stimulate 
their  responsible  exercise,  and  widen  the 
range  and  effectiveness  of  opportunities  for 
Individual  choice. 

"Vestiges  of  religious  prejudice  •  •  •  and, 
moat  Important,  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  race  must  be  recognized  as  morally  wrong, 
economically  wasteful,  and  In  many  aspects 
dangeroiis.  In  this  decade  we  must  sharply 
lower  these  last  stubborn  barriers." 

How  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  con- 
cept requires  respect  for  every  Individual? 
Bach  American  must  have  equal  rights  be- 
fore the  law.  This  Implies  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  vote,  hold  oflBce.  be  educated,  ob- 
tain employment,  be  promoted,  buy  a  home, 
and  to  participate  fully  In  all  community  af- 
fairs. Clearly  all  Americans  have  the  right 
to  be  part  of  the  American  conununlty. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ultimate  test  for 
any  clvUlzatlon  Is  the  degree  of  effective  Ub- 
erty  It  has  made  available  to  Its  people.  This 
is  the  test  that  America  Is  presently  facing. 
We  are  now  met  with  the  Inescapable  choice 
between  the  granting  of  full  equality  to  all 
Americans  or  a  violent  struggle  over  rights 
which  no  group  can  any  longer  withhold 
fnxn  any  other. 

The  time  for  sober  reassessment  Is  long 
overdue.  Has  America  done  Its  best  to 
achieve  equality  for  all  of  Its  citizens?  What 
are  the  rights  to  which  all  Americans  are 
entitled  here  and  now?  What  steps  have 
been  taken — and  what  more  needs  to  be 
done — to  assure  these  rights  for  everyone 
here  and  now?  Let  us  attempt  to  answer 
these  crucial  questions  by  looking  first  at 
the  contributions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
this  area  of  human  tights. 

.  MtowK  vnstrs  boaso  of  zoucation 
In  1964  there  appeared  the  first  of  a  series 
of  historic  Supreme  Court  decisions  which 
was  to  shape  the  destiny  of  American  civil 
rights  for  years  to  come.  In  Brown  versus 
Board  of  Education,  the  first  Brown  case, 
the  Coiu^  held  that  racial  segregation  In 
State  public  schools  violates  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment,  and 
outlawed  public  school  segregation.  In  the 
second  Brown  case  decided  the  following 
year.  1956.  the  Court  applied  the  doctrine  of 
the  first  Brown  case  to  public  recreational 
facilities,  and  permitted  Implementation — 
not  at  once,  but  "with  all  deliberate  speed." 
Clearly,  the  Court  did  not  say  "with  all  de- 
liberate delay." 

The  antidiscrimination  holdings  and  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans  philosophy  of  the 
Brown  cases  were  gradually  expanded  by  the 
Court  In  subsequent  decisions.     Such  cases 


as  Dawson  versus  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 
Baltimore,  Mulr  versus  LoulsvUle  Park  The- 
atrical Association,  and  Taylor  versus  Lou- 
isiana paved  the  way  for  the  historic  de- 
cUlons  of  April  19«3.  In  Cooper  versus 
Aaron,  the  Court  said:  "Law  and  order  are 
not  •  •  •  to  be  preserved  by  depriving  the 
Negro  children  of  their  constitutional 
rights."  And  In  Wright  versus  State  otf 
Georgia,  together  with  accompanying  cases 
decided  only  weeks  ago,  the  Court  overthrew 
convictions  based  on  sit-in  demonstrations, 
protest  marches,  and  other  cases  of  civil 
disobedience.  The  highest  court  of  the 
land  had  spoken  with  authority,  clarity,  and 
firmness  of  purpose.  An  American  commits 
no  crime,  when  all  that  he  does  Is  peaceably 
to  demand  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  all  other  Americans.  With  these  historic 
decisions,  the  legal  process  had  come  much 
closer  to  closing  the  gap  between  legal  rights 
and  their  actual  enjoyment  by  all  Americans. 
Equal  Justice  under  the  law  acquired  a  new 
luster  and  America  advanced  a  giant  step 
toward  achieving  the  American  Ideal  of 
equality  for  all. 

WATSON    VKRSXJS    CTTY    OF    MEMPHIS 


In  Watson  versus  City  of  Memphis,  a  his- 
toric decision  rendered  on  May  27.  1963.  the 
Supreme  Court  made  It  clear  that  It  would 
not  permit  Indefinite  delay  In  the  desegre- 
ratlon  of  public  schools.  The  case  centered 
around  the  Interpretation  of  the  deliberate 
speed  mandate  of  the  second  Brown  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  writing  the 
unanimous  opinion  for  the  Court  said: 

"The  basic  guarantees  of  our  Constitution 
are  warrants  for  the  here  and  now  and,  un- 
less there  Is  an  overwhelmingly  compelling 
reason,  they  are  to  be  promptly  fulfilled." 

The  Court's  opinion  In  this  case  dealt 
with  segregated  parks  and  playgroiuids  In 
Memphis,  and  the  Court  held.  In  an  un- 
usually emphatic  decision,  that  Memphis 
must  desegregate  all  these  recreational  fa- 
cilities at  once,  without  delay  or  gradual- 
lam.  But  the  Court  went  far  beyond  the 
perk  problem  and  proceeded  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  segregation  In  the  public 
schooU.  In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
of  the  United  States  Issued  a  pointed  warn- 
ing that  the  days  of  delay,  evasion,  and  token 
integration  have  come  to  an  end.  Wisdom, 
logic,  and  morality  Joined  forces  In  the 
words  of  the  Court : 

•The  good  will  between  the  races  •  •  • 
can  best  be  preserved  and  extended  by  the 
observance  and  protection,  not  the  denial 
of  the  basic  constitutional  rights  here  as- 
serted. The  best  guarantee  of  clvU  peace 
Is  adherence  to,  and  respect  for.  the  law." 
The  Supreme  Court  thus  made  It  clear 
that  affirmative  Judicial  action  U  required 
to  enforce  "the  generally  operative  and 
•  •  •  clearly  controlling  principle  that  con- 
stitutional rights  are  to  be  promptly  vindi- 
cated: 

"We  cannot  Ignore  the  passage  of  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  since  the  original 
declaration  of  the  manifest  unconstitution- 
ality of  racial  practices  •  •  •  the  repeated 
and  numerous  decisions  giving  notice  of 
such  Illegality,  and  the  many  Intervening 
opportunities  heretofore  available  to  attain 
the  equality  of  treatment  which  the  14th 
amendment  commands  the  States  to 
achieve." 

The  second  Brown  decision,  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  added,  "never  contemplated  that 
the  concept  of  deliberate  speed'  would  coun- 
tenance Indefinite  deUy  In  elimination  of 
racial  barriers  In  schools."  City  officials  had 
contended  In  the  Memphis  case  that  immedi- 
ate desegregation  might  produce  disorder  or 
even  violence.  But  the  Court,  citing  Its  de- 
cision In  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  school  case, 
said  that  "constitutional  rlghU  may  not  be 
denied  simply  because  of  hostility  to  their 
assertion." 
The  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg  there- 


fore sum  up  eloquently  the  current  status 
of  America's  historic  advance: 

"Any  deprivation  of  constitutional  rights 
calls  for  prompt  rectification.  The  rights 
here  asserted  are,  like  all  such  rlghU,  present 
rights;  they  are  not  merely  hopes  to  some 
future  enjoyment  of  some  formallstlc  con- 
stitutional promise." 

THE     EXXCtmVX     BRANCH 

In  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, one  may  well  ask  what  specific  steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  executive  branch  to 
assure  equal  rights  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  great  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  utilized  as  never  before  In 
the  total  war  against  prejudice,  bigotry,  and 
Intolerance  In  all  forms.  In  this  massive 
effort,  the  executive  branch  has  worked  un- 
ceasingly to  effectuate  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  A  broad  comprehensive  pro- 
gram designed  to  assure  equal  rights  and 
equality  of  opportunity  to  all  Americans 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  key- 
noted  the  dramatic  and  busy  months  follow- 
ing the  Inauguration  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 


THE  president's    EXECUTIVE   ORDER    10925 

On  March  6.  1961,  the  President  Issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10925,  establishing  a  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity— a  committee  which  has  more  enforce- 
ment powers  than  any  predecessor  agency 

This  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  has  taken 
Important  steps  to  end  Job  discrimination  in 
both  the  Federal  service  and  In  employment 
on  Government  contracts.  Under  this  order, 
all  department  and  agency  heads  were  di- 
rected to  appoint  an  employment  pKJllcy  of- 
ficer to  effectuate  these  policies. 

Pursuant  to  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity, 
any  person  who  believes  that  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  because  of  his  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin,  has  the  right 
to  register  a  complaint  with  the  Committee 
or  with  the  employment  policy  officer  of  the 
particular  agency.  He  initiates  thereby  a 
comprehensive  Investigation  designed  to  re- 
solve all  complaints  and  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  employment. 

PLANS     FOR     PROGRESS 

In  addition  to  the  function  of  the  em- 
ployment policy  officer  In  each  agency  of  the 
Government,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
made  It  clear  that  this  Government  means 
business  on  Its  pledge  to  assure  first-class 
citizenship  for  all  Americans.  Most  of  the 
large  Government  contractors  have  already 
signed  specific  plans  for  progress  with  the 
Federal  Government  which  call  for  their  re- 
cruitment, training,  hiring,  and  upgrading  of 
employees  without  regard  to  color,  creed,  or 
previous  national  origin. 

AITIRMATrVE  ACTION  IN  CURRENT  CRISES 

In  addition  to  these  specific  programs,  the 
administration  has  also  sought  the  aid  of  the 
courU  during  the  current  civil  rights  crises. 
Even  as  the  Supreme  Court  was  rendering 
Its  historic  decision  In  Watson  versus  City 
of  Memphis,  the  executive  branch  was 
taking  concrete  steps  to  enforce  these  con- 
stitutional rights.  But  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  did  not  end  with  President 
Kennedy's  efforts  as  reported  In  the  dally 
newspapers. 

On  May  27.  1963.  Attorney  General  Robert 
F  Kennedy  personally  met  with  representa- 
tives of  about  80  percent  of  Southern  movie 
theaters  In  an  effort  to  persuade  the  owners 
to  desegregate  their  theaters  voluntarily- 
These  representatives  exjM-essed  their  "ap- 
preciation that  there  would  be  a  cooperate 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
toward  attempts  by  the  owners  to  solve  th««« 
problems. 
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As  part  of  the  administration's  policy  to 
speed  desegregation  of  public  places,  the 
Attorney  General  also  met  personally  with 
hotel  groups  jind  has  conducted  meetings 
with  other  groups  and  organizations. 
ASPIRATIONS  or  MiNORrms 

In  this  connection  also  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  under  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, there  has  been  an  extensive  recog- 
nition of  minority  aspirations  by  the  ap- 
pointment to  high  public  office  of  numerous 
candidates  from  minority  groups. 

Always.  In  these  Instances.  It  was  patently 
cle.ir  that  the  appointment  was  made  be- 
cause of  the  qualifications  of  the  Individual. 
In  each  case  a  qualified  American  was  there- 
fore appointed  to  high  public  office  regardless 
of  his  race,  color,  creed,  or  "minority"  status. 
Equality  of  opportunity  was  thereby  recog- 
nized clearly  to  include  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing one's  country  In  a  position  of  trust  and 
confidence. 

In  light  of  all  these  concrete  efforts.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  statement  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  doing  all  that  It  can  legally 
do  to  end  discrimination  once  and  for  all  Is 
eminently  accurate.  Never  before  has  the 
Initiative  been  taken  In  so  many  areas.  In 
this  most  sensitive  area  of  civil  rlghU.  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  concretely  dem- 
onstrated that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
alert,  active,  and  responsible  leadership. 

PROGRESS    IN    NEW    TORK    dTT 

Any  statement  of  the  current  advances 
against  discrimination  would  be  Incomplete 
without  a  reference  to  New  York  City. 

As  a  New  Yorker,  I  am  proud  to  refer  to 
the  progress  In  New  York  City.  The  refer- 
ence to  our  largest  Northern  city  also  high- 
lights the  fact  that  the  combating  of  racial 
prejudice  and  bigotry  of  all  kinds  Is  a  pr<ito- 
lem  for  all  America  and  for  each  Individual 
American — ^both  n(»th  and  south  of  the 
Mason-Dlxon  Line.  Indeed,  subtlety  and 
furtiveness  In  the  practice  of  discrimination 
compound  the  offense  and  aggravate  the 
moral  wrong. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  New  York  City  has  taken  ttoe  Initi- 
ative In  this  area  and  la  setting  the  pace  fc* 
other  American  cities. 

Mayor  Wagner  has  salcf  that  "whatever  we 
have  been  doing  along  these  lines  until  to- 
day Is  not  enough  for  tomorrow."  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  ordered  all  city  departments  to 
review  their  programs  and  practices  pertain- 
ing to  equal  opportunities. 

Every  agency  of  the  New  York  City  gov- 
ernment. Mayor  Wagner  emphasized,  "was 
made  to  advance  the  cause  of  equal  rights  for 
all  our  citizens,  and  to  wage  an  active  battle 
against  segregation,  discrimination,  prejudice 
and  bigotry." 

MAYOR    WAGNER'S    PROGRAM 

As  part  of  his  extended  campaign  against 
discrimination.  Mayor  Wagner  has  directed 
all  city  agencies  to  review  and  reassess  their 
present  programs  and  activities.  The  agency 
heads  are  to  report  to  the  mayoi  the  changes 
in  law  or  administration  that  are  needed  In 
order  to  expand  equal  opportunities  "for  all 
our  citizens."  Further,  the  mayor  has 
pledged  a  new  program  of  action  In  addition 
to  the  ones  currently  In  existence. 

Among  the  concrete  steps  being  taken  In 
New  York  City  are  the  strengthening  of  the 
city's  contract  compliance  program,  which 
provides  for  cancellation  of  contracts  with 
any  private  firms  doing  business  with  the 
city  If  discrimination  Is  found  to  exUt. 
There  also  Is  provision  for  barring  such 
firms  from  city  contracts  for  3  years.  To 
.-issure  compliance,  some  10,000  firms  are  now 
submitting  reports  bearing  on  racial  prac- 
tices. 

Plans  will  also  Include  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
employment  and  promotion  practices  within 
city  departments.  The  mayor  has  ordered  a 
racial  census  of  city  employees  to  begin  on 


June  7,  1963,  to  determine  by  color  and  grade 
the  composition  of  the  city  work  force. 

Provisions  will  also  be  made  to  grant 
larger  powers  to  the  city's  Human  Rights 
Commission,  which  Is  seeking  to  tighten 
fair  housing  practices  and  step  up  action  in 
other  areas.  Including  employment  and 
school  Integration. 

All  of  these  plans  and  procedures  repre- 
sent only  a  cross-section  of  the  stepw  designed 
to  end  discrimination  "once  and  for  all,"  and 
to  grant  equal  rights  to  all  Americans  "here 
and  now." 

OUR  IDEAL  and  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 

It  Is  only  when  we  turn  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  can  truly  see  the  staggering 
Importance  of  these  steps  to  achieve  our 
American  ideal.  If  this  ideal  Is  to  continue 
as  a  beacon  for  the  whole  world,  we  must 
place  renewed  emphasis  upon  Its  total  real- 
ization here  at  home.  What  we  do  will  be 
much  more  effective  than  what  we  say.  Let 
our  actions  be  the  true  voice  of  America. 

Discussing  the  vitality  of  the  American 
ideal  In  our  foreign  policy.  Dean  Rusk  has 
stated  Its  fundamental  principles: 

"The  first  Is  the  notion  of  law — the  law 
which  does  not  enslave  but  liberates  •  •  •. 
The  second  Is  the  underlying  and  funda- 
mental difference  between  a  world  of  coercion 
and  a  world  of  freedom. 

"What  Is  American  foreign  policy?  The 
simple  notion  that  governments  derive  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Health,  rather  than  sickness;  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  Ignorance;  relief  from  the 
terror  that  strikes  at  midnight;  ability  to 
move  with  family  and  friends  in  confidence. 

"These  are  the  simple  notions  that  move 
us  forward,  and  these  are  the  notions  that 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of 
man  •  •  *  these  are  the  notions  which  link 
us  with  people  In  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
these  are  the  notions  which  mean  that  the 
world  of  freemen  is  the  world  of  tomorrow." 

CONCLUSION 

This,  then.  Is  the  Ideal  that  we  are  working 
to  achieve.  And  although  we  are  closer  to 
Its  attainment  today  than  ever  before  In  our 
hlstory.  It  remains  for  each  one  of  us  to 
strive  toward  Its  complete  attainment  by 
conquering  all  forms  of  prejudice.  Intoler- 
ance and  bigotry.  For  that  goal  will  fall 
short  of  universal  achievement  only  to  the 
extent  that  we  as  Individuals  do  not  put  It 
Into  practice  in  our  daily  lives. 

The  law,  as  we  have  seen,  has  made  gi- 
gantic strides.  Yet  the  final  gulf  cannot  be 
bridged  by  law  alone;  the  law  and  right 
reason  can  only  show  the  path  and  furnish 
a  foundation  upon  which  we  must  build. 
What  is  now  required  is  the  genuine  support 
of  all  men  and  women. 

Let  us  together  crusade  to  rid  America  of 
the  pestilence  of  racial  discrimination.  Each 
of  us  has  it  within  his  power  to  help  build  a 
better  America  and  a  better  world.  Only  our 
truly  best  efforts  are  worthy  of  the  moral 
greatness  of  our  goal. 


Seventh  Russian  in  a  Row  Gets  Critical 
U.N.  Position 
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Thursday.  June  13, 1963 

Mr.  trrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unsoil- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 


the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  Tucson,  Ariz., 
May  23,  1963: 
Seventh  Russian  in  a  Row  Gets  Critical 
UJJ.  PosmoN 

A   significant    event   occurred    at    United 
Nations  headquarters  In  New  York  on  Tues- 
day.    On  that  date  the  Citizen  carried  this 
news  Item  on  Its  front  page : 
"succeeds  kiselev:  thant  names  Russian 

security  council  AH) 

"United  Nations,  N.Y. — Secretary-General 
Thant  today  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  young  Soviet  diplomat,  Vladimir  Pavlovlch 
Suslov,  as  United  Nations  under  secretary  for 
political  and  Security  Council  affairs  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  E>vgeny  D.  Kiselev. 

"Suslov,  who  Is  40,  b^omes  the  youngest 
of  the  U.N.  under  secretaries. 

"Kiselev,  also  a  Russian,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  April  17. 

"Suslov  until  recently  was  a  senior  assist- 
ant to  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  was  graduated  In  1948  from  the  Moscow 
State  Institute  of  Foreign  Relations." 

This  news  Item  Is  significant  for  two  rea- 
sons : 

1.  The  under  secretary  for  political  and  Se- 
ciuity  Council  affairs  is  an  important  execu- 
tive In  a  sensitive  p>osltlon  In  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tariat. 

2.  Vladimir  Suslov  Is  the  seventh  Russian 
Communist  to  hold  that  p>osltlon.  In  fact, 
the  position  has  never  been  filled  by  anyone 
other  than  a  Communist. 

Just  how  lmp>ortant  is  the  Job?  The  late 
Trygve  Lie,  first  U.N.  Secretary-General, 
called  It  the  premier  assistant  secretary- 
ship and  said  the  man  in  that  p>oeltlon  di- 
rected the  Secretariat  department  most 
concerned  vrlth  the  preservation  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

An  official  U.N.  document  titled  "Organi- 
zation of  the  Secretariat"  shows  that  this 
under  secretary  heads  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical and  Security  Council  Affairs,  which 
has  these  functions: 

1.  To  provide  substantive  services,  secre- 
tariats and  documentations  for  the  Security 
Council  and  Its  subsidiary  organs,  the  pralltl- 
cal  committees  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
their  subcommittees,  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission, and  subsidiary  committees  or 
commissions  concerned  with  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security. 

•2.  To  arrange  for  the  provision  to  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  services  nec- 
essary for  Its  due  functioning. 

3.  To  assist  In  the  negotiation  of  mUltary 
a^eements  and  the  application  of  enforce- 
ment measures. 

The  Military  Staff  Committee  hasn't  done 
anything  In  years,  but  the  U.N.  has  con- 
ducted several  military  op>eratlons.  No  mat- 
ter who  served  as  field  commander  of  these 
op>eratlons.  they  have  been  directed  and  co- 
ordinated from  the  Secretariat.  Ultimate 
respwnslbillty  seems  to  rest  on  the  Secre- 
tary-General as  the  chief  administrator  and 
only  elected  official  In  the  Secretariat. 

The  under  secretary  for  political  and  Se- 
curity Council  affairs  Is  his  right-hand  man 
for  military  matters — and  he  would  be  his 
right-hand  man  In  the  Implementation  of 
any  disarmament  treaty  worked  out  under 
U.N.  auspices. 

The  Russians,  understandably,  asked  to 
have  a  Soviet  national  In  this  sensitive  p>oei- 
tlon.  The  Americans,  Incredibly,  agreed. 
According  to  Trygve  Lie.  this  deal  was  made 
In  1946.  Here  are  the  Russians  who  have 
filled  this  post:  1946-49.  Arkady  Sobolev, 
U.SJS.R.;  1949-53.  Constantln  Zlnchenko, 
U.S.SJl.;  1953-57,  Ilya  Tchemychev,  U.8.8.R.: 
1967-60,  Anatoly  Dobrynln,  USSR.;  1960- 
62,  Georgl  Arkadev,  U.8.8.R.;  1962-63,  Ev- 
geny  Kiselev,  U.S.8.R.;  1963 — ,  Vladimir 
Suslov,  U.S.SJI. 

It  seems  fantastic — and  It  Is.  How  In  the 
name   of  commonsense   can   any   Americans 
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•eiiou«lj  propoae  dUannlng  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  putting  an  Invincible  mllltarr 
force  under  UJ*.  command?  But  the  Ken- 
nedy admlnlctimtlon,  through  Its  Arms 
Control  and  DtaarBument  Agency,  has  pro- 
posed just  that. 


ARA  Needs  Streamliniiis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLOKAOO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  May  31  edition 
of  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera  that  ia  par- 
ticularly timely.  It  spells  out  accurately 
and  incisively  an  important  criticism  of 
the  operation  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent paper  for  calling  attention  to  a  sit- 
uation wherein  an  agency  of  Government 
is  competing  directly  with  a  segment  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  this  editorial : 

ARA  Nexos  Stseamlininc 
Originally  ths  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration was  set  up  to  help  revitalize  In- 
dustries and  create  Jobs  In  depressed  areas 
with  a  long  history  of  high  unenfiployment. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee's minority  report  reveals  that  not  all 
ARA  money  has  been  used  In  keeping  with 
that  purpose  For  example.  In  Detroit,  where 
there  la  a  long  history  of  unemplojHnent.  a 
$1394.525  ARA  loan  has  been  made  to 
finance  a  motor  hotel,  which  theoretically 
would  create  460  jobs. 

But.  says  the  report.  "Since  the  hotel  oc- 
cupancy rate  for  Detroit  In  1962  was  only  54 
percent  It  Is  clear  that  the  new  motor  hotel 
wUl  not  add  even  one  hotel  Job  on  a  net 
basis  to  the  economy  of  Detroit  At  best. 
empl03rment  at  the  new  facility  will  result  In 
a  corresponding  decrease  In  employment  at 
existing  hotel  facilities." 

Up  to  March  25  this  year.  24  percent  of  all 
Industrial  and  •commercial  loans  approved  by 
ABA  few  the  fiscal  year  that  began  last  July 
1,  went  for  hotel  and  motel  construction. 

The  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association 
does  not  believe  such  a  large  outlay  Is  nec- 
easary.  "While  we  are  willing  to  concede 
that  most  of  this  money  has  been  properly 
used."  the  association  says,  "we  are.  never- 
theless, concerned  by  the  dangers  of  over- 
building to  our  Industry." 

The  association  points  oi.t  that  last  year 
38  percent  of  the  hotel  rooms  In  the  Nation 
were  empty  every  night  in  the  year.  The 
organization  doubts  whether  any  new  tran- 
sient housing  facilities  are  needed  In  most 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  association  points  out  further.  "The 
fact  also  exists  that  private  capital  Is  avail- 
able to  hotel  and  motel  builders  If  these 
builders  provide  competent  feasibility  stud- 
ies to  prove  that  a  new  facility  Is  needed  in 
an  area." 

While  the  hotel  and  motel  business  Is  only 
one  segment  of  the  economy  getting  ARA 
aid.  its  situation  also  can  be  applied  to  other 
areas,  raising  some  questions. 

Are  artificially  created  facilities  of  any 
kind  Justified  If  there  Is  not  enough  demand 
for  them?  Private  enterprise  may  take  Its 
chances  In  any  venture  It  chooses.  But  can 
the  use  of  public  tax  money  and  tax-sup- 
ported agencies  be  Justified  In  business  gam- 
bles that  even  private  enterprise  would  shun 
because  of  lack  of  demand? 


Can  ARA  programs  be  Justified  If  they  do 
not  create  new  Jobs  but  merely  shift  the  un- 
employment statistics  from  one  part  of  town 
to  another?  ^v 

There  U  something  to  think  about  In  the 
American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association  state- 
ment about  the  availability  of  private  capi- 
tal where  demand  can  be  demonstrated. 
This  Is  true  for  just  about  every  type  of 
business  and  Industry. 

Where  demand  doesn't  exist,  facilities  arti- 
ficially created  with  the  aid  of  Government 
funds  can  hardly  b«  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  health. 

Congress  should  take  a  good  look  at  the 
ARA  program  and  do  a  Job  of  streamlining. 


Japan's    EcoDomj    Undergoiof    Dynamic 
Stractnrai  Change 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mrs  FRANCES  P  BOLTON  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  recently 
published  a  24  pa^e  special  report  on 
"Japan  in  Today's  World."  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  would  like  to  commend  this  extremely 
helpful  document  to  the  widest  atten- 
tion. 

This  fascinating  series  of  stories  on 
the  many  remarkable  changes  taking 
place  in  Japan  shows  that  almost  In 
one  generation,  she  Is  making  the  transi- 
tion from  a  feudal  to  a  democratic  so- 
ciety and  from  widespread  poverty  to 
industrial  affluence.  In  the  process, 
many  basic  Japanese  traditions  are  be- 
ing set  aside.  For  instance,  eating  ha- 
bits are  becoming  Westernized  as  the 
average  Japanese  income  grows.  Today 
the  Japanese  are  consuming  far  less  rice 
but  far  more  milk,  eggs  and  meat. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Saburo  Okita.  di- 
rector of  Japan's  Economic  Planning 
Agency,  who  gives  a  very  frank  appraisal 
of  what  has  been  achieved  so  far  in  the 
plan  to  double  Japan's  national  income 
by  1970  and  the  problems  that  remain. 
Because  his  remarks  show  the  sincerity 
and  resolution  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  faces  its  economic  prob- 
lems, and  greatly  add  to  our  understand- 
ing of  one  of  Americas  key  trading  part- 
ners, I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude Mr.  Okita's  article  from  The  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  26.  as  follows: 
Japan's  Economt  Undekcoing  Dynamic 
SmucTURAL  Chance 

(By  Saburo  Oklta.  director  of  the  Economic 
Planning  Agency) 

ToKTo. — Japan's  economy  Is  undergoing  a 
phenomenal  structure  change.  In  1949.  per 
'  capita  Income  was  flOO.  lower  than  many 
of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  even 
lower  than  a  few  Asian  countries.  In  1962, 
It  was  $450.  about  half  that  of  the  highly 
Industrialized  Exiropean  countries.  The  gov- 
ernment hopes*  that  by  1970  per  capita  In- 
come will  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
present   European   standard. 

■conomlc  output  measured  In  terms  of 
gross  national  product  has  been  expanding 
and  the  ONP  for  1963  Is  estimated  at  $58 
billion,    about    eqvial    to    that    of    Britain, 


France  or  West    Gerniany   and   about   one- 
tenth  that  of  United  States. 

The  prewar  Image  of  Japan — a  predomi- 
nant paddy  field  rice  cultivation  relying 
heavily  on  human  labor,  and  textiles  and 
other  light  Industries  producing  cheap  In- 
dustrial goods — still  lingers  among  many 
foreigners  who  have  not  seen  modern  Japan. 
However,  one  of  the  most  Impxjrtant  aspects 
of  the  structural  change  Is  the  growth  of 
Industrial  production,  particularly  In  heavy 
and  chemical  Industries,  and  the  decline  In 
relative  Importance  of  agriculture  and  light 
Industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  secondary  Industry. 
Including  mining,  manufacturing,  and  con- 
struction, has  expanded  remarkably  since  the 
war.  Its  share  In  the  national  Income  rose 
from  27  percent  In  1930  to  39  percent  In  1961. 
This  means  that  secondary  Industry  earns 
four  times  as  much  Income  as  agriculture 
and  forestry. 

The  labor  force  In  secondary  Industry  In 
1961  was  132  million.  Just  about  equal  to 
that  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  This  means 
that  average  labor  productivity  In  agricul- 
ture Is  still  very  much  lower  than  In  sec- 
ondary Industry.  The  absorption  of  low 
productivity  labor  In  agriculture  into  high 
productivity  Industries  Is  considered  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  Japan's  rapid  economic 
growth. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  structural 
changes  Is  the  relative  decline  of  light  In- 
dustry, particularly  textiles,  and  the  remark- 
able expansion  of  heavy  and  chemical  In- 
dustry. 

The  heavy  and  chemical  industry's  share 
In  the  total  output  of  the  manufacturing  In- 
dustry rose  from  39  percent  in  1930  to  60 
percent  In  1960  whereas  that  of  the  textile 
Industry  declined  from  38  percent  to  11  per- 
cent. Production  of  steel  Ingot  was  27  6 
million  tons  in  1962.  fourth  highest  In  the 
world. 

Output  of  the  machinery  Industry  has 
shown  a  remarkable  expansion  stimulated 
by  a  strong  Investment  demand  and  the 
great  demand  for  consumer  goods  Thus 
the  Index  of  machinery  production  ( 1960- 
100)   rose  from  28  5  In  1955  to  145  In  1962. 

The  pattern  of  family  expenditure,  both 
urban  and  rural,  has  changed  greatly  In 
recent  years.  According  to  a  1962  survey  by 
the  Economic  Planning  Agency,  the  number 
ot  famUles  In  possession  of  various  consumer 
durables  as  percentage  of  total  families  Is 
shown  as  follows:  Sewing  machine  (urban), 
78  percent,  (rural)  63  percent;  cameras  (ur- 
ban). 56  percent,  (rural)  21  percent:  TV  sets 
(urban).  84  percent,  (rural)  49  percent;  elec- 
tric washing  machines  (urban).  63  percent, 
(rural)  23  percent;  election  refrigerators  (ur- 
ban). 38  percent,  (rural)  5  percent;  passenger 
cars  (urban),  6  percent;  motorcycles  (rural), 
28  percent.  ^ 

The  pattern  of  food  consumption  also  Is 
undergoing  a  far-reaching  structural  change. 
The  average  Japanese  now  eats  12  percent  less 
rice,  8  times  more  milk,  3  times  more  meat 
and  eggs. 

In  short,  westernization  of  eating  habits 
Is  proceeding  with  the  Increase  In  average 
Income,  and  the  changes  in  food  consump- 
tion, together  wtlh  the  beginning  signs  of 
labor  shortage,  are  the  bostc  causes  trans- 
forming traditional  agriculture — largely  de- 
pendent on  rice  cultivation — into  the  more 
diversified  one  of  dairy  farming  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing. 

One  of  the  pecuUar  characteristics  of  Ja- 
pan's economy  is  the  so-called  dual  structure 
which  entaUs  the  existence,  side  by  side,  ot 
modern  efllclent  enterprises  and  premodern 
Inefficient  ones;  highly  mechanized  indus- 
tries and  manual  labor  in  agriculture  and 
small-scale  Industries;  a  wide  gap  between 
the  wage  level  of  the  employees  of  large-  and 
small-scale  enterprlsM. 

Rapid  economic  growth  and  the  growing 
demand  for  labor  are  gradually  changing 
this   picture.     Ministry   of  Labor   sUtistlcs 
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disclose  some  very  interesting  and  important 
facts.  Ehiring  the  4  years  from  1958  through 
1961.  average  wages  in  large  factories  with 
more  than  500  employees  rose  30  percent 
while  wages  in  small  factories  rose  70  per- 
cent. In  1962  alone,  average  wages  In  large 
factories  rose  only  5  percent  while  those 
In  small  factories  rose  23  percent. 

This  tendency  to  narrow  the  gap  In  wage 
levels  of  enterprises  of  different  sizes  is  hav- 
ing a  far-reaching  impact  upon  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  Japanese.  It  is 
Improving  wage  and  working  conditions  in 
medium  and  small  entm^rlses  ancf  has  af- 
fected favorably  the  income  level  of  the  self- 
employed  workers. 

All  this  creates  new  problems  for  the  small 
businesses.  Wages  of  their  employees  are 
rising  sharply  whereas  productivity  is  not 
rising  proportionately.  Some  small  enter- 
prises have  been  forced  to  close. 

Another  negative  aspect  of  the  impact  of 
the  narrowing  wage  gap  is  the  effect  upon 
price  level.  Up  to  1960,  the  fH-ice  index  has 
been  remarkably  stable.  In  1961  and  1962. 
however,  the  consumer  price  index  rose  by 
5.3  and  68  percent,  respectively.  One  of 
the  basic  causes  was  the  rise  In  the  wage 
level. 

Another  Important  problem  Is  the  im- 
balance between  the  private  and  the  pub- 
lic sectors  of  the  economy.  Because  of  the 
rapid  expansion  of  Industries,  mostly  be- 
longing to  the  private  sector,  public  facili- 
ties such  as  roads,  ports,  sewerage,  water 
supply  and  commuter  transportation  are 
very  much  overloaded. 


Inqaest     of     Freedom:     The     Enslaved 
Peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13,  1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  22 
years  ago  this  month  saw  the  enforced 
deportation  to  Siberian  slave  labor 
camps  of  thousands  of  free  and  innocent 
peoples,  being  slowly  crushed  under  the 
heel  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism.  We 
speak  today  in  memory  of  this  sad  occa- 
sion, yet  call  attention  to  the  heroism  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  involved — Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

Here  we  have  three  small  countries 
that  grew  into  respectable  and  ably  ad- 
ministered independence  after  the  hor- 
rors of  the  First  World  War — an  inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers and  confirmed  by  treaty  with  a 
powerful  neighbor,  Soviet  Russia. 

These  between-the-war  years  were  well 
used  by  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  to  develop  economicaJly 
and  politically  within  the  rsmge  of  their 
domestic  interests  and  within  the  con- 
fines of  their  own  nationality.  Yet  at 
the  same  time  the  three  coimtries  made 
able  and  appreciated  contributions  to  the 
world  at  large  and  fulfilled  with  all 
proper  qualiflcations  the  obligations  of 
nationhood.  Liberal,  advanced  and 
economically  able,  the  contributions 
made  by  each  to  the  period  between  1920 
and  1940  were  well  conceived  and  well 
accepted. 

Yet.  as  an  immediate  neighbor  to  these 
nations  there  grew  in  strength  and  power 


the  Soviet  imperialist  military  machine. 
To  have  a  nation  of  political  liberty  hard 
against  the  borders  of  a  state  dedicated 
to  political  dictatorship  was  intolerable — 
that  three  such  states  existed  hard 
against  Soviet  Russia  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

It  was  not  difiacult  for  the  masters 
of  Kremlin  strategy  to  figure  out  a 
method  of  gaining  control  over  those 
three  small  bastions  of  Lberty  in  what 
was  becoming  a  dark  area  as  far  as  polit- 
ical and  personal  freedoms  were  con- 
cerned. 

Though  secretly  negotiating  with  the 
Nazi  Germans,  the  Russians  used  as  an 
excuse  that  there  were  pro-German  ele- 
ments within  the  governments  of  the 
three  States  working  against  the  interests 
of  Soviet  policy.  In  spite  of  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality  by  each  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  and  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  the 
Russians  marched  against  each  nation 
in  turn,  using  the  excuse  that  the  secu- 
rity of  Russia  herself  was  endangered 
by  the  continued  presence  of  anti-social 
elements  within  the  nations  in  question. 

With  the  rest  of  Europe  already 
plunged  into  Hitler's  war,  there  was  no- 
where to  turn  or  no  way  out  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  latest  in  So- 
viet expansion — and  all  three  countries 
capitulateiJ  to  the  force  of  Communist 
armies.    Liberty  was  at  an  end. 

To  insure  that  there  would  be  nothing 
left  of  some  of  the  social  elements  within 
each  country  possibly  demanding  or 
working  toward  freedom  and  against  the 
interests  of  the  Russians,  a  policy  of  mass 
deportations  was  instigated  that  saw  a 
swelling  of  the  populations  in  the  Sibe- 
rian slave  labor  camps;  this  was  only 
halted  with  the  German  invasion  of 
Russia  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  passing  of 
control  over  these  countries  from  Russian 
to  German  hands. 

For  a  brief  moment  after  the  fall  of 
Hitler.  Germany  hoped  there  might  be 
a  chance  for  a  return  of  freedom  to  the 
Baltic  States,  but  that  hope  was  nipped 
quickly  in  the  bud  by  an  Immediate 
return  of  Soviet  troops  to  the  Baltic  area, 
and  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  the 
Communist  rule  of  terror  to  keep  the 
people  under. 

Yet  the  people  have  not  stayed 
under— they,  If  not  in  fact,  in  spirit  and 
mind  are  fighting  back.  We  must,  on 
our  part,  continue  to  give  fuel  to  that 
spirit  burning  so  brightly  for  a  return 
of  the  dignity  of  freedom  emd  independ- 
ence. We  will  keep  that  spirit  high  for 
ipeace  will  not  come  to  this  world  imtll 
all  conquered  peoples  are  liberated,  and 
it  is  the  greatest  desire  of  this  Nation 
to  know  peace. 


The  Meaning  of  Flag  Daj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.       Mr. 
Speaker,  tomorrow,  June  14,  is  Flag  Day. 


I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  important 
day  and  one  that  we  should  all  be  con- 
scious of. 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  we  are  beset,  all  around  the  world, 
by  vicious  and  imscrupulous  enemies  it 
is  not  enough  to  simply  commemorate 
Flag  Day.  I  think  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  meaning  and  something  of  the 
history  of  our  Grand  Old  Flag. 

In  this  regard  I  wish  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  an  article  by  John 
R.  Lechner,  Americanism  chairman, 
Inglewood.  Calif.,  Post  188,  American 
Legion  and  director  of  the  Americanism 
Educational  League  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Lechner's  words  are  appropriate  at  this 
time  and  merit  our  consideration. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

The  Meaning  of  Puig  Dat 

On  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress 
passed  a  formal  resolution  adopting  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  as  the  ofDclal  flag  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  This  new  flag 
received  Its  baptism  on  August  3,  1777,  at 
Fort  Stanwlx,  where  the  British  first  cast  eyes 
on  the  magnificent  symbol  of  freedom. 

Since  then.  Old  Glory  has  seen  many  bat- 
tles, and  has  Inspired  millions  of  our  fight- 
ing youth  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  to  give 
their  full  measxare  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Justice.  It  still  flies  unsullied 
in  the  breezes,  a  hope  for  all  mankind  that 
the  individual  might  have  dignity  and  that 
he  might  have  the  oppcM-tunlty  for  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  those  who  conceived  Old  Glory,  and  to 
millions  of  Amerlcaift  over  the  years  who 
lived  and  served  and  died  under  its  protec- 
tion, our  flag  is  not  Just  a  fetish,  nor  is  It  a 
mere  design,  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Woven  into 
every  strand  of  that  great  flag  we  find  the 
hope  and  the  Joy  and  the  faith  of  freemen 
everywhere.  Each  part  of  Old  Glory  has  a 
meaning,  and  It  is  that  meaning  which  makes 
the  American  flag  the  proudest  symbol  In  the 
firmament  of  Heaven. 

The  stripes  stand  for  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies,  led  by  remarkable  men  who  were  big 
enough  to  transcend  provincial  Jealousies 
and  personal  Interests  in  order  to  unite  In 
a  federation  of  States,  welded  together  by  a 
common  ideal,  that  of  creating  a  government 
"of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,"  a  government  in  which  the  moral 
conscience  of  humanity  could  find  articula- 
tion. These  stripes  will  always  remain  as 
dramatic  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mutual  co- 
operation of  states  or  nations  when  in- 
spired by  lofty  concepts  of  freedom  and 
Justice. 

The  stars  represent  the  individual  States 
of  this  Union.  Each  of  the  60  stars  has  a 
glorious  history  of  Its  own.  For  example, 
star  No.  31  represents  the  great  State  of 
California.  It  would  take  a  small  library  to 
house  the  records  of  the  thrilling  drama 
about  this  Golden  State,  abont  the  covered 
wagons,  the  undaunted  courage  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  Journeyed  west- 
ward, about  the  Gold  Rush,  the  opening  up 
of  vast  agricultural  areas,  the  waterways,  the 
hfu-nessing  of  nature's  power  and  the  build- 
ing of  industries  and  cities.  Each  State  has 
its  own  history,  its  own  saga  of  courage  and 
vision,  and  together  they  comprise  the  50 
stars  in  the  field  of  blue. 

Each  colw  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  also 
has  a  profound  meaning,  and  adds  infinite 
significance  to  Old  Glory.  The  red  stands 
for  the  red  blood  of  the  countless  patriots 
who  fought  and  died  for  freedom,  the  men 
at  Valley  Forge,  at  Gettysburg,  at  St.  Mlhlel, 
and  the  Argonne.  at  Guadalcanal  and  in  the 
Philllplnes.  and  on  Heartbreak  Ridge  In 
Korea,  and  more  recently.  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  red  in  the  flag  is  a  challenge  to  all  Amer- 
icans to  be  wilUng  to  sacrifice  their  "lives 
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and  their  fortiines  and  their  sacred  honor" 
to  preserve  the  magnlflcent  heritage  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  white  stands  for  liberty,  for  the  hope 
of  men  and  women  over  the  whole  world, 
and  repre— nU  the  purity  of  this  Ideal,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  George  Washington. 

The  blue  stands  for  the  loyalty  of  genera- 
tions of  people  from  all  corners  of  the  earth 
who  adopted  thU  great  land,  created  the 
tradition  of  a  dynamic  republic,  and  re- 
mained loyal  to  its  Ideals.  Loyalty  Is  the 
most  dUBcult  of  all  attitudes  under  the  pres- 
sures of  alien  pollUcal.  social  and  economic 
theories.  Today,  more  than  ever,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  called  upon  to  express  their 
loyalty  to  basic  American  concepts,  to  the 
Ideals  of  free  economy,  self-determination, 
personal  InlttaUve  and  endeavor,  as  well  as  to 
individual  responslblUtles  as  American  cltl- 
sens.  Unless  we  have  that  loyalty  to  the 
principles  upon  which  this  great  Republic 
was  founded.  Old  Glory  will  lose  lU  luster. 
Its  Inspiration,  and  Its  purpose.  In  simple 
words,  the  meaning  of  our  wonderful  flag 
rests  with  all  of  us  who  project  our  hopes 
Into  It.  If  we.  the  American  people,  fall. 
the  flag  win  fall 

May  Ood  help  this  Nation  to  revitalize  the 
meaning  of  Old  Glory  with  the  renewed  dedi- 
cation of  each  generation  of  Americans,  so 
that  a  thousand  years  from  now  it  will  have 
preserved  Its  majesty  In  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind. 


Edacation:    Voice   of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

aw    MOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  stand  but  la  awe  of  the  teacher.  He  has 
an  increased  dunenson  of  responsibility.  He 
has.  If  his  mind  be  not  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  drone  of  his  oVn  sonorous  tones,  a 
widened  area  of  curiosity.  Man  knows  more 
today  about  ciore  things  than  ever  befc*«. 
In  tiie  fxill  tloodtlde  of  our  printed  revolu- 
tion, the  art  of  education  Is  not  so  much 
knowing  how  to  read  as  It  Is  knowing  what 
to  read.  The  wise  teacher  must  temper  his 
curiosity  with  inquiry,  and  hope  that  Its 
resolution  will  bring  that  rare  man  who  can 
mingle  his  love  of  knowledge  with  his  under- 
standing of  Ignorance. 

I  quote  the  words  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Mr.  Edward  R.  Morrow,  who 
delivered  the  commencement  address  at 
East  Carolina  College  la  my  district  at 
Greenville,  N.C.,  on  Sunday,  June  9, 1963. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  East  Carolina 
College,  which  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educational  institutions  in  my  State.  I 
am  interested  in  the  education  given  by 
this  college  to  the  young  people  of  my 
area  who  will  go  forth  to  be  the  leaders 
and  responsible  citizens  of  our  country. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  great 
work  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
and  its  Voice  of  America,  which  has  the 
world's  most  powerful  short  wave  radio 
transmitter  facility  near  the  city  of 
Greenville.  Through  that  great  radio 
complex  and  various  other  media  the 
USIA  and  its  Voice  of  America  are  ex- 
tending education  to  the  world. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  Mr.  Murrow's 
address,  and  as  I  heard  him  speak  I  felt 


that  his  remarks  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  the  Members  of  this  House. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  I 
insert  in  the  Recobs  at  this  point  the  in- 
troduction of  Kir.  Murrow  by  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  East  Carolina 
College.  Dr.  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  and  the  text 
of  Mr.  Murrow's  inspiring  address: 
PaxsiDKNT  l*o  W  JcmtiKs"  iNTKOoucnoN  or 
Edwabo  R  McKaow 
I  think  It  Is  of  historic  slgnlflcance  to  us 
that  the  speaker  on  this  occasion  Is  a  great 
champion  of  education;  ajthough  In  his  case 
It  may  be  called  propaganda.  It  is.  neverthe- 
less, education.  He  and  his  associates  are 
not  trying  to  captiire  the  minds  of  man.  but 
to  free  them  This  task  Is  difficult,  because 
the  way  of  life  he  Is  trying  to  explain  to  the 
world  Is  complicated  and  requires  literacy 
and  sophistication  to  understand. 

Fifty-three  years  ago.  our  ftrst  commence- 
ment speaker.  Gov.  Charles  B.  Aycock.  had 
a  similar  task  to  perform  for  his  people  He 
knew  that  our  way  of  life  is  dependent  upon 
knowledge  and  understanding,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  few,  but  for  everybody.  On  that 
occasion.  Governor  Aycock  launched  vigor- 
ously into  his  plea  for  education  for  every- 
body and  everything.  He  declared  that  man 
was  educating  animals  and  vegetables,  teach- 
ing a  mule  to  obey  and  Improving  plants, 
and  that  If  animals  and  plants  should  be 
educated,  then  surely  every  human  being 
should  be;  he  repeated,  to  an  audience  to 
whom  his  words  had  great  meaning,  for  they 
were  being  educated  to  teach  others: 

"Universal  education  Is  necessary.  Tou 
cannot  get  the  best  for  your  child  without 
making  it  possible  for  me  to  get  the  best  for 
my  child.  •  •  •  If  you  want  the  best  for 
your  children,  you  must  give  the  best  to 
everybody  else's  children  " 

Our  speaker  today  has  a  challenge  similar 
to  that,  although  his  classroom  Is  the  world. 
I  have  given  you  this  background  by  way  of 
an  introduction  of  our  speaker.  The  choice 
of  a  commencement  speaker  Is  a  task  a  col- 
lege president  mu«t  perform  with  consider- 
able care.  He  muat  s^ek  a  person  who  be- 
llevevln  education,  who  believes  In  young 
people,  who  understands  the  objectives  of 
the  college,  and  who  has  a  sense  of  direction 
azvd  a  challenge  for  the  griiduates. 

On  some  occasions,  the  President  is  able  to 
find  a  person  with  all  these  qualifications. 
This  Lb  our  good  fortune  today.  Our  speaker 
knows  that  the  greatness  of  any  nation  de- 
pends upon  an  educated  citizenry.  He  not 
only  voices  belief  In  this,  but  he  Is  working 
untiringly  and  heroically  to  forward  this  no- 
ble objective.  As  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  it  is  hLs  assignment  to  tell 
the  world  about  America. 

As  radio  and  television's  top-news  analyst 
and  reporter,  the  man  who  brought  world 
events  and  personalities  ("This  Is  the  News," 
"See  It  Now,"  "Person  to  Person")  Into  the 
homes  of  millions  of  Americans,  this  man 
who  covered  much  of  the  war  and  prewar 
events  In  E^urope,  from  1938  to  1945.  Is.  with- 
out doubt,  the  best  qualified  to  administer 
this  country's  information  program  abroad. 
The  VS.  Senate  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment as  Director  of  the  US.  Information 
Agency  on  March  18.  1961.  He  was  sworn 
In  by  President  Kennedy  on  March  21  of  that 
year. 

He  was  born  near  Greensboro.  N.C.;  when 
he  was  4,  the  family  moved  to  Washington, 
near  Seattle.  Even  in  college  days,  awards 
and  prizes — now  more  than  100— some  13 
honorary  degrees — and  titles  from  Prance. 
Great  BrlUln.  and  Belgium— began  coming 
his  way. 

I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  he  Is  a  Reserve 
commander  In  the  UJS.  Navy,  a  trustee  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 


and    Director   of    the    National    Institute    of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  a  great  pleasxire  and  a  high  honor  /or 
me  to  present  to  you  ^ward  R.  Murrow.  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Addkess  by  Eowabo  R.  Muaxow,  DntBCToa.  US 

IxroaMATION  ACCNCT 

To  speak  at  a  commencement  Is.  to  some 
degree,  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  ob- 
vious. Conunencement  means  beginning 
But  how  many  times  have  commencement 
audiences  heard  ringing  phrases  like  'Com- 
mencement is  not  an  ending  but  a  begin- 
ning" I  first  heard  that  comment  In  the 
sixth  grade,  and  It  Impressed  me.  When  I 
heard  It  again  In  the  ninth  grade  I  was  re- 
minded I  had  been  Impressed  In  the  sixth 
grade.  By  the  time  It  had  been  repeated  at 
high  school  and  college  commencement.  I 
had  heard  It  and  had  It  enough. 

So  Mr.  President,  leave  us  commence  our 
commencement  with  a  promise  not  to  parse 
commencement  Into  a  beginning. 

I  have  come  here  to  the  red  clay  soil  of 
east  Carolina  in  part  to  represent  the  inter- 
est my  Agency  and  this  State  have  In  com- 
mon. We  have  Just  completed  in  nearby 
GreenvUle  the  world's  most  powerful  short- 
wave radio  transmitter  complex.  We  have 
an  operating  reserve  and  an  executive  re- 
serve here,  and  your  President  Is  an  active 
and  enthusiasUc  member  of  this  latter.  In 
point  of  fact,  my  Agency  has  received  splen- 
did cooperation  from  this  college  and  this 
faculty,  and  my  colleagues  and  I  In  Washing- 
ton are  grateful  for  It. 

The  US  Information  Agency  Is  In  the 
communications  business.  We  seek  to  tell 
others  something  about  the  kind  of  men  who 
Inhabit  America.  We  try  to  associate  this 
people  and  this  Goverrunent  with  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  other  peoples.  To  do  this 
we  put  to  hopeful  good  effect  every  Instru- 
ment of  modem  communloatlon  known  to 
man. 

We  broadcast  radio— the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica— 789  hours  every  week  In  36  languages. 
For  special  events  coverage,  such  as  the 
orbiting  of  OordoD  Oooper,  we  broadcast  In 
up  to  82  languages.  Kvery  week,  for  use  on 
oversea  domestic  stations  translated  Into 
their  native  languages,  our  posts  place  locally 
14.000  hours  of  taped  broadcasting. 

We  make  moving  pictures.  Six  hundred 
million  people  a  month  see  USIA  films  pro- 
duced In  52  languages. 

We  produce  television,  placing  some  500 
programs  every  year  in  61  countries. 

We  are  In  the  press  business.  We  send  a 
wireless  news  file  transmitting  10.000  words 
dally  to  over  100  world  posts.  We  print 
newspapers  and  magazines — 66  magazines 
and  20  newspapers  In  25  languages.  We  have 
a  worldwide  photo  service,  last  year  placing 
a  million  and  a  half  pictures  In  newspapers 
around  the  world.  We  print  pamphlets  and 
cartoon  strips — over  18  million  pamphlets 
last  year,  and  6  cartoon  strips  published 
In  87  countries — Including  one  that  Is  the 
most  widely  read  printed  featxire  in  the  world 
with  an  audience  of  100  million  people. 

We  produce  traveling  exhibits,  some  300 
of  them  in  continual  use  around  the  globe. 

We  publish  books — 8  million  of  them  last 
yetw.  many  of  them  in  foreign  translations, 
but  not  near  enough. 

We  run  libraries  and  blnatlonal  centers— 
182  libraries  In  88  countries  and  159  blna- 
tlonal centers,  with  approximately  30  million 
people  visiting  them  each  year. 

We  teach  English,  having  Instructed  over 
a  mlUlcm  persons  since  1953,  and  teaching 
every  day,  for  one  example,  over  7.000  people 
In  Mexico  City. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
State,  we  administer  the  education  and  cul- 
tiiral  exchange  program — helping  some  5,000 
students,  leaders,  and  teachers  every  year  to 
experience  for  themselves  our  country. 
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We  work  In  private  cooperation  with  XJB, 
business  firms,  with  several  hxuidred  sepa- 
rate concerns  sending  material  to  their 
thousands  of  representatives  working  abroad. 

And  this  Is  all  done  by  some  1,300  Amer- 
icans and  6,300  foreign  nationals  working 
overseas  with  our  total  Agency  budget  last 
year  of  $122.5  million. 

So  It  Is  this  instrument  of  national  policy 
that  some  of  the  people  located  here  are 
designed  to  complement.  We  appreciate 
your  Interest. 

I  have  never  been  Intrigued  with  the  fasci- 
nation of  my  own  reminiscences.  I  remem- 
ber well  my  own  schooldays,  but  I  am  not 
about  to  burden  you  with  homilies  honed 
and  humored  over  the  past  half  century.  As 
college  graduates  you  are  worthy  of  con- 
gratulations on  the  glorious  magnitude  of 
the  Infinite  uncertainty  confronting  you. 
In  the  past  those  similarly  garbed  cuid  grad- 
uated had  at  least  the  coiisolatlon  that  with 
modest  diligence  they  would  survive.  But 
populations  grow.  Needs  arise.  Crises  i^- 
F>ear.  And  with  the  fearful  possibility  that 
the  human  equation  might  someday  equal 
the  nuclear  nought,  even  that  Is  no  longer 
safe  assurance  for  you. 

Even  more,  perhaps,  do  I  have  a  modi- 
cum of  empathy  with  teachers.  They  work 
with  the  Intangibility  of  Ideas  and  often  the 
Ingratitude  of  students  as  well  as  the  Im- 
patience of  administrators.  And  yet  If  our 
future  bears  any  relevance  to  dream  and 
desire,  who  Is  a  more  Instrumental  Instru- 
mentality   than    the    teacher. 

I  stand  here  today.  Tomorrow  one  of  you 
may  stand  In  my  stead.  I  am  beyond  the 
sway  of  your  teachers.  You  are  not.  My 
prejudices  and  patterns,  for  111  or  good,  are 
set.  Yours  are  Just  beginning.  If  one  of 
you  Is  to  fall  heir  to  my  mantle  of  responsi- 
bilities, or  to  another  In  Washington  or 
Raleigh,  as  invariably  someone  must,  what 
you  have  Just  completed  at  this  school  may 
have  done  more  to  form  you  than  any  other 
single  experience  In  your  life.  Reflect  upon 
that  as  you  regard  those  who  for  4  years 
have  borne  the  burden  of  exposing  you  to 
the  palQ«}f  Ideas. 

I  stand  but  in  awe  of  the  teacher.  He  has 
an  increased  dimension  of  respyonslblllty. 
He  has.  If  his  mind  be  not  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  drone  of  his  own  sonorous  tones,  a 
widened  area  of  curiosity.  Man  knows  more 
today  about  more  things  than  ever  before. 
In  the  full  floodtlde  of  our  printed  revolu- 
tion, the  art  of  education  Is  not  so  much 
knowing  how  to  read  as  It  Is  knowing  what 
to  read.  The  wise  teacher  must  temper  his 
curiosity  with  Inquiry,  and  hope  that  Its 
resolution  will  bring  that  rare  man  who 
can  mingle  his  love  of  knowledge  with  his 
understanding  of  Ignorance. 

And  the  st'.idents'  view  of  these  rare  men 
of  the  mind  Is  epitomized  best  In  William 
O.  Douglas'  canard  about  the  first  confron- 
tation between  Supreme  Court  Justice  James 
Clark  McReynolds  and  Robert  Hutchlns — 
McReynolds,  then  the  elderly  bastion  of  con- 
servatism stanch  In  his  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  last  century,  and  Hutchlns,  then 
the  mercurlally  brilliant  new  young  dean  of 
the  Yale  University  Law  School.  Jxistlce  Mc- 
Reynolds grumbled  over  the  handshake, 
"Well,  I  suppose  you  tell  them  at  that  col- 
lege that  we  are  old  fuddy  duddles,"  and 
Hutchlns  replied  softly,  "Oh  no,  we  simply  let 
them  find  It  out  for  themselves." 

But  there  are  other  things  you  will  find 
out  of  life  as  well.  You  will  find  that  you 
advance  Into  a  world  not  quite  overwhelmed 
at  your  coming.  Days  of  leisure  and  pleasure 
now  become  weeks  of  work  and  worry.  There 
is  a  living  to  earn — it  must  be  garnered  as 
It  Is  not  given.  There  are  responslbUltles  to 
assume — they  mtist  be  discharged  as  they 
will  not  dissolve.  There  are  destinies  to 
meet — though  some  of  the  meetings  may  be 
both  imexpected  and  unpletuant. 


I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  unusual  you 
are.  This  country  has  a  poptilation  of  188 
million  people.  In  a  land  where  the  pat 
phrase  runs,  "almost  everyone  goes  to  col- 
lege," do  you  know  how  many  college  grad- 
uates this  country  had  last  year?  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Math  majors 
among  you  will  quickly  calculate  that  at 
about  0.002  percent  of  our  peculation.  In 
the  entire  country  there  are  but  10  million 
college  graduates — about  5>4  percent  of  the 
populace. 

A  lot  of  people  In  college?  Yes,  If  you 
count  them  head  by  head;  no,  if  you  count 
them  group  by  group.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men, you  are  an  elite,  an  educated  elite,  and 
no  elite  In  history  has  fared  well  unless  they 
serve  themselves  and  their  society  with 
distinction. 

With  diplomas  In  your  hands,  you  have 
now  had  an  education.  We  are  all  afioat  on 
a  vast  sea  of  Ignorance,  but  recalling  the 
numbers  I  mentioned  above,  you  have  been 
better  prepared  than  most  to  sail  that  sea. 
If  you  founder,  your  excuse  will  come  with 
the  poorest  grace  of  all.  This  society  has 
chosen  to  educate  you.  An  educated  man 
among  the  uneducated,  like  that  one  man 
with  eyesight  in  the  company  of  the  blind, 
cannot  help  but  be  a  leader. 

Being  educated,  you  now  should  have  that 
most  Important  faculty  of  all — criticism. 
You  should  have  opinion  and  Idea  as  to  what 
Is  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  Is  meritorious 
and  what  Is  meaningless.  You  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  quality  from  quantity. 
You  should  have  the  beginnings  of  taste, 
because  now  your  life  becomes  your  Judg- 
ment. Should  you  Judge  wisely  and  well, 
so  will  you  live. 

I  am  curious  about  this  rare  thing  you 
now  have  that  we  call  education.  Have  you. 
for  example,  heard  the  names  of  Stuart  Mill 
and  Rousseau,  or  of  McCauley  and  Gibbon? 
You  know  the  names  Tom  Jefferson  and  Karl 
Marx;  have  any  of  you  read  anything  either 
has  written?  How  many  of  you  have  read 
a  play  by  Ibsen,  a  poem  by  Eliot,  criticism  by 
Mencken?  Do  you  have  a  favorite  painter 
or  sculptor,  a  preferred  composer  or  con- 
ductor? Or  even  more  mundane,  how  many 
of  you  know  any  painters  or  composers? 

Education  should  have  made  you  more 
sensitive  as  well.  The  more  you  know,  the 
more  of  complexity  and  difficulty  you  should 
appreciate.  Education  should  remind  you 
that  when  an  apple  falls  on  your  head  you 
think  of  gravity.  But  when  you  see  a  car 
driving  down  the  road,  how  many  of  you 
think  of  Arab  oil  or  Venezuelan  gasoline 
that  propels  It,  or  of  highway  deaths  near 
half-a-hundred  thousand  each  year,  or  of 
fat  Americans  In  poor  condition  who  rarely 
walk,  or  of  labor  unions  striking  in  behalf 
of  worker  benefits,  or  of  design  and  fashion 
and  built- In  obsolescence  changing  each  car 
each  year  for  each  buyer,  or  of  traffic  choking 
the  downtown  heart  of  big  cities  and  leading 
to  blighting  the  city  core  and  urban  renewal, 
or  of  massive  highways  cutting  across  the 
land  and  changing  forest  land  to  bUlboard 
freeways,  as  well  as  the  ardent  campaign  of 
beautlfiers  to  ban  the  billboard,  or  of  dor- 
mitory suburbs  with  spreading  conformity 
and  eaten-up  4and  and  segregated  living. 
It's  all  a  part  of  the  one  word  "automobile," 
and  It  comes  from  nothing  more  than  ele- 
mental sensitivity  and  critique  that  educa- 
tion should  have  given  you. 

For  you  now  do  the  things  that  for  years 
you  have  complacently  watched  your  parents 
do  for  you.  Conservation  and  the  Outer 
Banks,  better  newspapers  and  television, 
business  ethics — they'er  all  alien  concepts 
to  the  world  from  which  you  come.  But 
they're  all  passionate  concerns  of  the  world 
to  which  you  go. 

As  college  graduates  you  go  from  -lessons 
you  have  studied  to  lessons  you  must  learn. 
There  Is  much  to  learn  in  this  machine  age. 
The  largest  educational  machine  In  the  world 


Is  In  Berlin.  It  Is  27  miles  long,  it  is  strung 
with  barbed  wire,  it  teaches  lessons  in  the 
meaning  of  democracy  and  communism,  of 
freedom  and  tyranny,  of  humanity  and  in- 
humanity.    Its  name  Is  the  wall. 

There  are  other  educational  machines  here. 
One  of  them  Is  a  lunch  counter.  It  Is  some 
60  feet  long.  It  Is  lined  with  almost  deserted 
seats  but  It  Is  ringed  with  a  great  crowd. 
Over  the  shoulders  of  that  great  crowd  stand 
another  whole  host  of  onlookers.  Through 
picture  and  print  and  film  and  text  a  verita- 
ble legion  across  this  country  and  around 
this  globe' watches  what  lessons  In  democracy 
and  freedom  and  humanity  emerge  from 
this  teaching  machine. 

My  contrast  Is  somewhat  Invidious,  and 
for  that  I  offer  apology.  The  wall  is  deadly 
repression  and  depressed  strife.  The  lunch 
counter  Is,  I  suggest,  lively  progress  and  ex- 
pressed life. 

If  education  has  made  you  sensitive  and 
critical,  then  the  one  thing  you  cannot  feel 
Is  Indifference.  In  the  pages  you  have 
thumbed  these  past  4  years,  one  hopes  you 
have  learned  to  discern  and  to  temper  raw- 
ness with  rationale.  Your  hopes  are  prob- 
ably no  different  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  you.  Most  of  your  dreams  have  been 
dreamed  before.  But  what  will  concern  you? 
Of  what  shall  you  be  afraid?  What  will  stir 
you  to  righteous  anger — to  action? 

If  you  have  learned  to  discern  then  the 
issue  becomes  what  it  Is  about  which  you 
choose  to  feel.  I  know  my  own  feelings  and 
angers.  They  are  not  as  Important  as  yours, 
for  you  are  my  tomorrow.  Through  your 
feeling  and  yoiu*  anger  shall  men  know  you, 
and  me,  and  us,  and  all  this  country,  and 
all  that  we  In  our  world  feel  Is  noble  and 
Just  and  worth  the  price  of  sacrifice. 


Latvia,  Lithnania,  Estonia:  Their 
Freedom  Matt  Be  Returned 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13, 1963 

Mr.  O'NEHii.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  years 
ago  Ihe  troops  of  Red  Russia  marched 
into  three  independent  and  self-govern- 
ing nations  with  but  one  intent,  to  occupy 
and  control.  This  invasion  was  made  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  country  had  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  nonintervention 
with  the  Russian  Government. 

The  rest  of  Europe,  already  embroiled 
with  Hitler's  grasping  for  political  he- 
gemony for  Germany  over  the  entire  area 
could  do  little  as  those  three  brave  na- 
tions went  under — when  their  freedcMn 
was  destroyed.  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Els- 
tonia,  small  nations  along  the  Baltic  Sea 
were  absorbed  by  force  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Bom  out  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  all  three 
had  obtained  independence  as  a  result  of 
the  Allied  victory,  and  for  20  years  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  this  independence 
within  the  world  community  of  nations. 
Twenty  years  is  short  in  the  average  life- 
time of  any  nation,  yet  it  is  a  sad  fact  of 
recent  years,  though  that  such  a  life  ex- 
pectancy seems  about  average  for  those 
nations  and  peoples  bordering  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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Stalin's  Russia — nor  for  that  matter 
Khrus-'nchev's  either — could  not  allow  a 
nation  representing  a  political  doctrine 
of  liberty  and  freedom  for  Its  citizenry  to 
taint  its  border  areas  Such  a  "revolu- 
tionary" philosophy  spreads  quickly, 
especially  amongst  people  who  know 
nothing  but  the  extreme  opposite.  So. 
crying  subversion  against  his  state,  the 
Communist  master  of  the  Kremlin  gave 
the  order  to  move  fonnard.  His  troops 
marched  In.  and  that  was  the  end  of 
freedoci. 

It  took  more  than  military  control  to 
defeat  these  people — their  countries  may 
have  been  small  In  size,  but  their  peoples 
were  not  small  In  bravery  or  spirit.  The 
Russians  Intended  to  establish  puppet 
governments,  but  In  order  to  do  so  all 
possible  opposition  had  to  be  done  away 
with.  This  really  presented  no  problem, 
as  the  wasteland  of  Siberia  had  long 
been  a  Russian  dumping  ground  for 
pollU«:al  elements  not  taking  kindly  to 
Moac4>w  domination.  This  was  again  the 
policy  followed.  In  the  week  subsequent 
to  Jvine  13.  IMl.  alone,  some  60.000  men. 
women,  and  children  were  deported  to 
Slbe^'la  and.  for  most,  almost  certain 
deatia. 

Ttiis  number  represented  but  one 
period  in  the  deportation  schedules  that 
were  Interrupted  only  by  the  arrival  of 
another  invader — Nazi  Germany. 

Yet  not  even  the  victory  of  the  democ- 
racii>8  after  the  Second  World  War  could 
brlnr  succor  to  the  citizens  of  these  coun- 
tries. For  included  amongst  the  victors 
was  Imperialistic  Russia,  still  determined 
uix>n  her  policies  of  domination  and  con- 
que«t.  The  Baltic  States  slipped  easily 
back  under  Communist  control,  and 
there  was  a  new  series  of  deportations, 
wltli  pc^tical  control  from  Moscow  ever 
stricter. 

Today,  22  years  after  the  first  great 
deportations  the  situation  remains  the 
same.  It  Is  therefore  our  Jost  and  right- 
ful duty  to  give  recognition  to  the  peoples 
of  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  in  their 
dedication  to  overcome  all  opposition  and 
to  ag^aln  see  freedom  In  their  respective 
homelands. 


enee  to  which  25,000  youth  leaders  will 
be  gathered.  Thnt  leaders  will  return 
to  give  continued  guidance.  Inspiration, 
and  encouragement  to  more  than  300,- 
000  people  enrolled  In  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

It  was  50  years  ago  that  the  Latter-. 
day  Saints  Church  became  the  first 
religious  body  In  the  United  States  to 
sponsor  the  Boy  Scout  program.  It 
simultaneously  established  a  correspond- 
ing Beehive  program  for  the  girls  of 
comparable  a^e,  which  has  matched  In 
success  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
scouting  profiram. 

As  the  name  of  this  auxiliary  suggests. 
It  Is  geared  to  personal  improvement 
through  mutual  participation  in  activi- 
ties deaigned  to  build  character,  develop 
each  participant's  talents,  and  provide 
wholesome  entertainment  for  youthful 
energies.  In  a  day  when  we  are  plagued 
with  increasing  Juvenile  delinquency, 
charges  of  a  corrupted  youth,  and  are 
urged  to  enact  massive  Federal  pro-ams 
to  occupy  the  time  and  energies  of  our 
young  people,  it  Is  indeed  refreshing  to 
^  note  the  great  success  of  such  a  youth 
program  In  our  Nation. 

Its  success  Is  accomplished  voluntarily 
as  a  service  oi  love  and  appreciation,  be- 
ing carried  out  enthusiastically  by  those 
who  have  benefited  from  the  prog^ram 
during  their  growing  years.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  youth  have  been 
reached  by  this  activity,  and  at  abso- 
lutely no  cost  to  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  Join  me  In  offering 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  dedicated 
leaders  aiKl  teachers  in  the  MIA  pro- 
gram on  the  forthcoming  annual  con- 
ference, and  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
their  continued  efforts  will  provide 
healthy  and  corwtructlve  achievement 
for  many  thousands  more  of  our  Nation's 
youth. 


Tk«.' 


Massire    To«th    Prograai    of 
Latter-day  Saints  Gmrch 


A  Bill  of  Rif hts  for  Senior  Otizens 


the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  our  entire  country  could  profita- 
bly take  note  of  an  occasion  soon  to 
trsji^ire  during  the  lovely  spring  eve- 
nings in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Some 
50  000  spectators  will  gather  in  the 
stf^dium  on  the  University  of  Utah  cam- 
pus to  witness  a  dance  festival  undupli- 
caled  anywhere  In  the  world.  Six  thou- 
said  young  dancers  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  will  apppear 
in  costumed  dances  to  climax  a  confer- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cmroKNx* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not begin  to  say  how  much  I  admire  the 
thoughtful  work  being  done  by  some  of 
our  country's  senior  citizen  groups  to 
improve  the  quality  of  oiu-  humanity. 
We  who  live  in  the  San  Jose.  Calif, 
area  are  particularly  privileged  and 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  observe  In  ac- 
tion one  of  our  country's  outstanding 
senior  citizens,  that  most  dedicated  hu- 
manitarian. Mr.  Peter  Zomer. 

Mr.  Zomer  works  full  time  without 
compensation  in  the  furtherance  of  sen- 
ior citizen  activities,  first  and  foremost 
of  which  is  the  rallying  of  support  for  the 
administration's  hospitalization  plan 
under  social  security,  that  badly  needed. 


humane  program  which  we  hope  wlU  be' 
passed  during  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  of  which  Mr. 
Zomer  is  the  indefatigable  chairman. 
seeks  establishment  of  a  bill  of  rights  for 
senior  citizens.  I  would  like  to  respect- 
fully commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  following,  outstanding 
statement  of  worthwhile  human  goals 
and  obligations. 

Bill  or  Rights  Dkaftko  roR  Skniok  Citizxns 
S««klng  MtAblUhnvent  of  a  bill  of  rlghU  for 
■enlor  cltiaens.  Uie  Santa  Clara  County 
Council  of  Senior  ClU>en«  alao  backs  a  state- 
ment ol  obllgatlona. 

Peter  Zomer.  council  chairman,  lists  them 
as  follows: 

UCHTS 

Each  of  our  senior  citizens,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  la  entitled  to — 

1.  The  right   to  be  useful. 

2  The  right  to  obtain  employment  based 
on  merit. 

3.  The  right  to  freedom  from  want  In  old 

4.  The  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  com- 
munity's recreational,  educational,  and  med- 
ical resources. 

5.  The  right  to  obtain  decent  housing 
suited  to  needs  of  later  years. 

6.  The  rights  to  the  moral  and  financial 
support  ot  one's  family  ao  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  best  Interest  of  the  family. 

7.  The  right  to  live  Independently,  as  one 
chooses. 

8.  The  right  to  live  and  die  with  dignity. 

9.  The  right  to  access  to  all  knowledge 
as  available  on  how  to  Improve  the  later  years 
ol  life. 

OBLIGATIONS 

The  aging,  by  aralUng  themselves  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  should  endeavor  to 
assume  the  following  obligations  to  the  best 
of  their  abUlty: 

1.  The  obligation  of  each  citizen  to  pre- 
pcu^  himself  to  become  and  resolve  to  remain 
active,  alert,  capable,  self-supportffig.  ai)d 
useful  so  long  as  health  and  circumstances 
permit  and  to  plan  for  ultimate  retirement. 

a.  The  obligation  to  learn  and  apply  sound 
principles  of  physical  and  ment&l  health. 

5.  The  obligation  to  seek  and  develop  po- 
tential avenuee  of  service  In  the  years  after 
retirement. 

4.  The  obligation  to  make  available  the 
benefits  of  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

6.  The  obligation  to  attempt  to  maintain 
such  relationships  with  family,  neighbors, 
and  friends  as  will  make  him  a  respected  and 
valued  counselor  throughout  his  later  years. 
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A  Peaceful,  Prosperous  Middle  East 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirotitnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  have  again 
given  rise  to  fears  of  aggressive  action 
in  this  extremely  important  and  highly 
volatile  area. 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  Inter- 
ests at  work  and  so  much  internal  in- 
stability evident  that  no  one  can  predict 
with  certainty  what  may  happen  next. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
leaders  of  the  natl<xis  located  in  that 


cradle  of  civilization  that  the  Interest  of 
all  demands  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Wars  and  threats  of  war  disturb  the 
tranquility  of  the  area  and  prevent  it 
from  developing  Its  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Its  Inhabitants. 

As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  the  United  States  has 
a  strong  and  vital  Interest"  In  keeping  the 
p>eace  among  all  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East. 

This  continuing  Interest  was  sharply 
emphasized  In  1958,  when  President 
Elsenhower,  at  the  request  of  the  local 
government,  sent  American  troops  into 
Lebanon  to  assist  the  constituted  au- 
thority In  maintaining  Its  democratic 
heritage  and  tradition  in  a  stable  at- 
mosphere. 

In  view  of  this  past  history,  it  Is  well  to 
note  the  statement  made  recently  by 
President  Kennedy  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion at  one  of  his  press  conferences.  I 
believe  Mr.  Keimedy's  statement  should 
be  taken  at  face  value  by  those  contem- 
plating aggression  In  this  area,  now  or 
at  any  time  in  the  future — for  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  support  of  all  Americans, 
and  It  certainly  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
any  American  action,  should  such  action 
become  necessary. 

The  President's  statement  follows: 

The  United  States  supports  social  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  progress  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  support  the  security  of  both  Israel 
and  her  neighbors.  We  seek  to  limit  the  Near 
East  arms  race  which  obviously  takes  re- 
sources from  an  area  already  poor,  and  puts 
them  Into  an  Increasing  race  which  does  not 
really  bring  any  great  security. 

We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
tiireat  of  force  in  the  Near  East,  and  we  also 
seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  communism  In 
the  Middle  East  which  would,  of  course,  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  people.  This 
Government  has  been  and  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  In  the  Near  East.  In  the  event 
of  aggression  or  preparation  for  aggression, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect,  we  would  support 
appropriate  measures  In  the  United  Nations, 
adopt  other  courses  of  action  on  our  own  to 
prevent  or  to  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression, 
which,  of  course,  has  been  the  policy  which 
the  United  SUtes  has  followed  for  some 
time." 

In  short,  the  President  has  expressed 
the  traditional  U.S.  position  favoring  a 
peaceful  and  prosi>erous  Middle  East, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  reiterated 
our  firm  determination  to  support  with 
all  our  strength  the  forces  of  peace  In 
that  strategic  region. 


Wallace  C.  Larf* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNXaSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Newport  Plain  Talk  and  Tribune. 
Monday,  June  10,  1963,  in  memory  of 
Wallace  C.  Large. 


Wallace  C.  Large  left  behind  a  glowing 
example  of  a  life  dedicated  to  others, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  this  editorial 
available  to  Members  so  that  they  might 
know  of  his  greatness  and  devotion.  The 
good  deeds  he  accomplished  In  Cocke 
County  and  especially  In  the  Cosby  area 
are  a  living  monument  to  his  devotion 
to  his  fellow  man,  his  community,  and 
his  country. 

Wallack  "Wal"  Large  Lived  and  Served 
Well 

"We  believe  •  •  •  that  service  to  human- 
ity is  the  best  work  of  life." 

This  part  of  the  Jaycee  creed  readily  s\ims 
up  the  life  of  Wallace  C.  Large,  who  passed 
away  last  week.  And  although  the  life- 
span of  "Wal",  as  he  was  known  to  his  nu- 
merous friends,  was  short  when  compared 
with  the  life  expectancy  today,  he  left  be- 
hind a  glowing  example  of  a  life  dedicated  to 
others. 

The  store  operated  by  him  in  the  C3osby 
area  was  a  favorite  gathering  place  and  his 
customers  always  found  a  warm  greeting 
upon  their  arrival.  There  was  hardly  a  per- 
son living  In  the  Cosby  area  that  Wal  did  not 
know.  Too,  he  always  knew  information 
about  former  citizens  of  that  community, 
which  he  shared  with  his  friends,  as  well  as 
newcomers  to  that  community. 

He  was  always  ready  and  willing  to  help 
any  family  in  any  way  that  he  could.  At 
Christmas  time,  he  made  a  special  effort  to 
see  that  every  family  In  the  area  around 
Cosby  had  those  extras  that  mean  so  much 
during  the  holidays.  If  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  Items  himself,  he  would  solicit 
help  from  others  In  bringing  happiness  to 
those  less  fortunate. 

He  loved  people,  especially  children.  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  the  problems 
of  people  of  any  age.  The  thousands  of 
citizens  who  visited  the  funeral  home  served 
as  a  testimony  to  the  uncountable  friends  he 
had  made. 

As  one  of  Cosby's  leading  citizens  he  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Rurltan  Club  and 
devoted  numerous  hours  to  the  projects  of 
this  group.  He  was  always  ready  to  accept 
responsibilities  during  the  annual  Ramp 
Festival  time — and  much  of  the  success  of 
this  festival  could  be  credited  to  him. 

There  is  hardly  a  family  In  the  Cosby 
area  that  has  not  been  helped  in  some  way 
by  Wal. 

His  death  Is  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  Cosby, 
but  to  Cocke  County.  0\ir  deepest  sym- 
pathy Lb  extended  his  family  and  friends. 

"When  the  great  scorer  comes 
To  mark  against  your  name; 

He'll  not  ask  If  you  won  or  lost. 
But  how  you  played  the  game." 

Wal  Large  played  the  game  ot  life  well. 


A  Tribute  to  Japanese  Americans 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1963 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
^^eaker,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  Cleveland  is  for- 
tunate in  having  among  its  citizens  some 
unusually  contributlve  and  constructive 
Japanese  Americans  who  have  won  our 
respect,  admiration,  and  warm  regard. 


We  aH  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
heroic  J8tf>anese  Americans  who  fought 
so  valiantly  in  Italy  and  other  places  in 
World  War  n — many  of  whom  gave  their 
lives  for  the  country  that  we  share. 
They  contributed  greatly  to  our  final 
victory.  I  am  very  happy  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  commending  these  Japanese - 
Americans  for  the  magnificent  Job  they 
did  then,  and  for  the  splendid  role  they 
are  plas^ng  In  America  today. 


Baltic  Freedom  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASsACHuarria 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ironies  of  modern  times  Is  the  "progress" 
which  mankind  has  made  In  developing 
weapons  of  mass  terror  and  conquest. 
The  barbaric  practices  of  antiquity  have 
given  way  to  the  more  efficient  methods 
of  the  gas  chamber,  slave  labor  camp, 
and  cattlecar  dep>ortatlon.  It  is  the  last 
technique  in  particular  which  the  ob- 
servance of  Baltic  Freedom  Days  on 
June  14-16  brings  to  mind,  for  it  was  22 
years  ago  this  week  that  the  Soviets 
ruthlessly  executed  a  mass  deportation 
in  the  three  conquered  Republics  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

The  goal  of  these  mass  deportations, 
along  with  mass  arrests  and  extermina- 
tions, was  the  complete  physical  and 
spiritual  destruction  of  these  three  small 
nations.  The  figures  are  staggering. 
During  one  night  alone — June  14 — about 
10,000  Estonian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  arrested  and  shipped  in  cattle 
cars  to  Siberia  and  northern  Russia. 
Prom  Latvia,  15,600  were  transported  to 
Siberia  on  June  13-14.  During  the  week 
of  June  14-21,  Lithuania  lost  34,260  souls 
to  the  remote  areas  of  Siberia  and  the 
Arctic.  The  week's  total  for  the  Baltic 
area  was  59,860  deportees. 

What  happened  to  these  Ill-fated  p)eo- 
ple.  Most  of  them  died  or  went  Insane  as 
a  result  of  Soviet  brutalities  and  inhu- 
man living  conditions.  There  were  few 
survivors,  but  the  testimony  of  some  of 
these  has  documented  one  of  history's 
most  heinous  crimes. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  these 
deportations  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  to 
regard  them  as  simply  an  excess  of 
Stalinism.  The  mass  deportation  has 
continued  throughout  the  postwar  era  to 
be  an  Instrument  of  sovietlzation  and 
coercion.  The  specific  techniques  have 
shifted  from  mass  arrests  and  cattle-car 
shipments  to  the  more  subtle  one  of  Job 
and  housing  controls  which  force  seg- 
ments of  the  population  to  move  from 
one  area  to  another.  These  methods 
may  be  less  offensive,  but  the  hardship 
and  disruption  which  they  cause  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  have  not  been  lessened. 
Thus  it  is  an  Illusion  to  believe  that  these 
peoples  have  any  more  freedom  under 
Khrushchev's  so-called  liberalized  re- 
gime. It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  these 
hard  facts  of  the  cold  war,  lest  we  forget 
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the  human  raiaery  and  suffering  caused 
by  Soviet  imperialism.  It  Is  our  fervent 
hope  that  the  Baltic  peoples  will  again 
be  able  to  observe  an  occasion  such  as 
Baltic  Freedom  Days  in  their  native 
land. 


Waaiau  Hifk  Gets  Natioaal  Recotvitioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

!4r.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wausau 
Senior  Hl«h  School.  Wausau,  Wis..  In 
m.7  congressional  district,  has  been  se- 
le<:ted  as  the  recipient  of  the  23d  Annual 
BtUamy  Flag  Award  to  be  presented  on 
O<;tober  9.  1964.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
in<:lude  in  the  Ricord  an  editorial  from 
the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Record -Herald 
on  this  high  honor  bestowed  upon  one 
of  the  outstanding  high  schools  in  the 
country.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
W*08A0   High   Okts  Nationai,   Rkocnitiom 

A  high  honor,  one  of  a  number  received 
la  recent  years,  has  been  bestowed  upon 
W&usau  Senior  High  School.  There  U  every 
Indication  that  oxxf  public  high  Khool  richly 
deserves  the  national  Bellamy  Flag  Award, 
perhaps  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  the 
local  Infltltutlon  and  one  which  is  highly 
coveted  among  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

Only  one  such  award  is  made  each  year 
In  the  United  States.  While  Judging  was 
lUrJted  to  Wisconsin  schools  this  year,  our 
8Ctx>ol  won  out  over  73  others  nominated 
for  the  honcx*.  We  Join  a  select  list  of  23 
paitt  winners.  Including  Central  High  School 
of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  the  1963  winner. 

iVn  Indication  of  the  Importance  of  the 
award  Is  that  Principal  Marshall  Taylor  has 
already  received  letters  and  Ulegrams  of 
congratulations  from  li  Oovemors.  18  Sen- 
ators. 10  Congressmen,  and  a  host  of  other 
noted  educators.  Cabinet  members,  widely 
known  entertainers,  and  others. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  the 
Bellamy  Award  wlU  be  presented  at  Wausau 
Senior  High  on  October  9.  1964.  They  are 
administration,  teachers  and  students. 

Prom  the  top,  the  Wausau  Board  Ot  edu- 
cation has  set  down  ground  rules  which  have 
made  possible  the  growth  of  an  outstanding 
institution  of  learning.  No  small  measure 
of  the  success  Ls  due  Superintendent  O.  W. 
Bannerman.  the  energetic  and  widely  recog- 
nized educator  who  has  Insisted  upon  one  of 
the  finest  high  school  staffs  anywhere. 

Cited  particularly  for  hU  leadership  was 
Mr.  Taylor,  who.  while  comparatively  new  on 
the  Job  as  principal,  has  pushed  for  new  and 
higher  goals  for  our  school.  As  the  award 
citation  states,  he  has  "presented  an  Image 
deserving  of  the  Bellamy  Award." 

Teachers  were  specifically  cited  for  "ex- 
ceptionally high  calibre"  and  for  having 
"tireless  devotion"  and  being  "without 
JesJousles." 

Students  have  demonstrated  "good  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism"  which  has  made 
their  school  worthy  of  the  award. 

Other  specific  reasons  are  cited  for  grant- 
ing the  award  to  Wausau  High  including  one 
th.it  says  that  the  "local  press  Is  thorough 
In  promoting  a  good  local  educational  ayt- 
tem."  according  to  Miss  Margarette  S.  Miller, 
Portsmouth.  Va..  director  ot  the  award.  We 
are  particularly  proud  of  that  statement  be- 
cause a  good  educational  system  Is  a  con- 
tinuing objective  of  this  newspaper. 


But  giving  credit  where  credit  Is  due,  the 
award  was  won,  as  previously  stated,  by  out- 
standing administration,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents. We  salute  you.  educators,  and 
students. 


Problems  of  AfHciiltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    NOSTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of  the  wheat 
referendum  continue  to  reverberate 
through  the  Nation.  Certainly,  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  is  that  wheat  farm- 
ers rejected  further  drastic  Federal  In- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  agriculture. 
The  alternative  may  be  unsatisfactory 
and  in  view  of  the  threats  that  no  new 
legislation  would  be  enacted,  the  choice 
of  the  wheat  farmers  is  all  the  more 
decisive. 

The  following  editorial  by  the  Jeffer- 
son Standard  Broadcasting  Co. — WBT, 
WBT-FM,  and  WBTV— of  Charlotte. 
N.C.,  on  June  5  reviews  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  makes  worthwhile  com- 
ments upon  the  thinking  which  moti- 
vated the  Nation's  wheat  farmers: 
PaoBLXMS  or  AcKictn.Ttrmx 
The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
defeat  of  the  administration's  wheat  support 
plan  by  the  farmers'  referendum,  is  that  the 
long-deferred  showdown  on  our  haphazard 
farm  legislation  has  at  last  arrived  and  must 
be  faced 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  not 
had  a  free  market  In  agriculture.  Almost 
every  piece  of  legislation  passed  during  that 
time  has  been  merely  a  makeshift  to  ward 
off  a  crisis  In  some  branch  of  the  Industry, 
but  at  no  time  has  a  genuine  effort  been 
made  to  find  an  overall  solution.  The  result 
of  most  of  these  measures  has  been  to  ag- 
gravate the  very  conditions  they  were  In- 
tended to  Improve.  By  lU  very  nature  a 
price  support  system  without  controls  tends 
to  benefit  the  large  producer  who  could  make 
a  profit  in  the  free  market  and  to  keep  the 
marginal  farmer  In  business  by  subsidizing 
his  comparative   Inefficiency. 

This  Is  true  also  of  the  other  basic  crops. 
In  cotton  only  3  percent  of  the  farmers  get 
56  percent  of  the  Federal  payments,  and  one 
California  producer.  geU  93  million  a  year  In 
price  supports. 

Much  th^  same  is  true  of  wheat.  The 
natural  consequence  Is  that  we  have  unman- 
ageable surpluses  of  all  the  basic  crops. 
The  storage  costs  alone  amount  to  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  day  of  reckoning  had  to  come.  Either 
we  went  all  out  for  the  socialistic  method  of 
price  supports  plus  controls,  or  we  discarded 
both.  Our  experience  of  26  years  shows  that 
one  without  the  other  simply  does  not  work, 
and  the  two  together  would  put  the  farmer 
under  an  unbearable  regimentation.  It  was 
this  regimentation  that  the  farmers  rejected. 
In  spite  of  all  the  pressure  Secretary  Free- 
man could  bring  to  bear.  He  mustered  37.- 
000  Oovemment  employees,  circulated  4  mil- 
lion pamplilets.  and  sent  TV  films  and  radio 
tapes  to  300  broadcasters. 

But  the  farmers  apparently  chose  to  risk  a 
temporary  wniknri«j  reverse  rather  than 
Jeopardize  their  freedom.  Charles  B  Shu- 
man  ot  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  de- 
scribed the  Freeman  plan  as  "the  false  idea 


that  a  licensed  and  regimented  agriculture 
run  from  Washington  Is  preferable  to  a  sys- 
tem In  which  farmers  make  their  own  deci- 
sions In  response  to  the  impersonal  opera- 
tion of  a  market  system." 

It  may  develop  that  we  have  been  lucky. 
Instead  of  putting  Oovemment  controls  on 
ail  of  our  basic  industries  at  once.  a«  some 
Incautious  countries  have  done,  we  have  ex- 
perimented with  them  only  In  agriculture. 

If  we  can  profit  by  this  example,  we  may 
be  saved  the  agony  of  trying  to  lift  our 
whole  economy  out  of  the  quagmire  of  so- 
cialism. The  American  farmers,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  must  continue  to  separate  "wheat 
from  chaff"  If  we  are  to  preserve  private 
enterprise. 


PopuUtioa  Shidy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PKNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  an  important  study  planned 
on  the  global  problem  of  overpopulation. 

I  include,  herewith.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
announcement  made  recently  by  Efr. 
John  C.  Snyder,  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
public  health  at  Harvard  University 
which  I  believe  is  important  to  all  House 
and  Senate  Members: 

Plam  Population  Studt 

Plans  to  assemble  a  group  of  experts,  al- 
ready eminent  in  their  respective  fields,  to 
concentrate  on  the  global  problem  of  over- 
population In  a  new  Center  for  Population 
Studies  at  the  Harvard  University  School  of 
Public  Health  were  announced  today  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Snyder,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  public 
health. 

The  center  will  be  concerned  with  devel- 
oping new  knowledge  through  research,  with 
the  practical  application  at  knowledge  among 
population  groups,  and  with  the  teaching  of 
graduate  students  to  prepare  them  for  careers 
In  the  population  field. 

Dr.  Snyder  said  the  (Center  would  build 
upon  and  extend  to  unlversltywlde  soOpe  the 
research  and  teaching  which  the  school  has 
been  conducting  In  the  population  field  since 
1953.  He  said  that  funds  are  In  hand  for 
an  endowed  professorship  and  that  a  com- 
mltee  Is  seeking  an  Individual  who  will  "lead 
the  undertaking  with  skill  and  distinction." 
The  sura  of  »2. 400.000  U  being  sought  for 
endowment  and  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  Center.  The  additional  endowment  will 
be  used  to  bring  experts  from  several  dif- 
ferent disciplines  In  the  biological  and  social 
sciences  Into  new  faculty  positions,  thus 
complementing  the  knowledge  and  skills  In 
the  population  field  already  represented  in 
the  various  Harvard  faculties. 

"The  Implications  of  the  rapidly  Increas- 
ing population  of  the  world  constitute  a 
challenge  to  the  l>est  minds  of  the  era." 
Dean  Snyder  said.  "We  hope  that  the  new 
center  will  achieve  the  very  Important  'cri- 
tical academic  mass'  which,  to  apply  a  term 
familiar  In  this  nuclear  age.  Implies  that 
a  wholly  new  kind  of  result  may  be  expected 
when  experts  In  the  required  number  and  of 
the  appropriate  backgrounds  are  brought 
together  closely  enough  to  permit  sustained 
Intellectual  Interaction."  He  attributed  the 
expression,  "critical  academic  mass."  to  Dean 
Harvey  Brooks  of  the  division  of  engineering 
and  applied  science  at  Harvard.  "The 
achievement  of  critical  academic  mass  Is  the 
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function  of  a  university,  a  function  that 
Harvard  Itsetf  tradltlon»iry  has  performed 
with  excellence."  Dean  Snyder  said. 

"For  ultimate  success  In  mankind's  effort 
to  advance  and  Improve  civilization,"  Dean 
Snyder  declared,  "a  relative  balance  must 
be  maintained  between  numbers  of  people 
and  the  means  to  sustain  them  In  health 
and  well-being.  Thus,  social  Innovation 
must  parallel  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances. The  situation  calls  for  extraordinary 
measures,  one  of  the  foremost  being  to  make 
It  possible  for  men  and  women  of  unusual 
stature  In  professional  fields  bearing  on  the 
problem  to  put  their  minds  together  and 
to  work  concertedly  In  laboratories  as  well 
as  communities.  The  concept  of  the  new 
center  for  population  studies  at  Harvard  is 
that  of  collaboration  by  scholars  whose  pro- 
fessional excellence,  originality  and  ability 
to  contribute  to  Joint  undertakings  have 
been  outstanding  In  their  respective  fields, 
whether  or  not  they  have  ever  before  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  population  studies. 
For  some  of  the  participants  this  will  mean 
a  radical  change  In  mldcareer,  a  fact  which 
underscores  the  importance  of  adequate 
facilities  and  stable  financing." 

Dean  Snyder,  a  physician  and  microbiolo- 
gist, is  leading  a  S-year  study  of  the  school's 
teaching  program  for  its  International  stu- 
dents, more  than  a  third  of  wtiom  are  pre- 
paring for  public  health  administration,  re- 
search, or  teaching  abroad,  particularly  in 
the  developing  countries.  Active  In  several 
international  health  organizations.  Dr.  Sny- 
der was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  "Conference  on  the 
Application  of  Science  and  Technology  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Less-Developed  Areas," 
held  In  Geneva  last  February.  Pending  the 
appointment  of  a  professor  to  lead  the  new 
center,  Dr.  Synder  is  serving  as  acting 
head  of  the  department  of  demography  and 
human  ecology  created  in  the  school  last 
July. 

Four  years  ago.  In  a  lecture  on  "Ethics 
and  Public  Health"  at  the  Riverside  Church, 
New  York,  Dean  Snyder  called  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  public  health  to  "concern  Itself 
with  rapidly  Increasing  populations,  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  where  health  measures 
are  being  Introduced  with  such  profound 
effects  •  •  •.  I  am  convinced  that  the  pro- 
fession of  public  health  must  accept  respon- 
slblllly  for  introducing,  with  great  vigor 
and  ingenuity,  the  elements  of  effective  edu- 
cation In  matters  of  health,  at  the  same  time 
that  It  appUee  measures  for  prevention  and 
control  of  disease.  In  the  term,  effective 
education  In  matters  of  health,  I  specifically 
include  the  information  required  for  regu- 
lation of  reproduction  by  the  populations  In- 
volved. In  my  opinion,  to  fail  to  accept  this 
responsibility  would  be  Just  as  wrong  as  to 
fail  to  apply  the  necessary  health  measxires 
In  the  first  place." 

Dean  Snyder  said  that  two  considerations 
had  given  special  Impetus  to  the  search  for 
resources   needed   to  develop   the  center  for 
population   studies    in    Harvard:    The    prob- 
able  consequences    to    society   of    the    con- 
tinued rapid   increase   in  the   population   of 
the   world   are  such   tiiat  institutions  con- 
cerned with  the  health  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind   must    now    give    vigorous    support    to 
study  and  action  directed  toward  the  bio- 
logical and  social  Issues  Involved.     Further- 
more, the  compass  of  the  social  Issues,  al- 
though   polnUng    directly    to   such    matters 
as  technics  for  regulation  of  family  size  and 
the  physiology  of  human  reproduction,  does. 
In    fact,   range   widely   across   several    other 
areas  of  great  concern  to  mankind.     These 
Include: 

(a)  The  relations  of  family  size  to  the 
Immediate  health  of  mothers  and  children; 

(b)  The  effects  ot  high  population 
density  and  poverty  on  families  and  commu- 
nities; 


(c)  The  relation  *of  rising  population 
density  to  agriculture  and  nutrition; 

(d)  The  economic  consequences,  especial- 
ly for  the  newer  nations,  of  an  imbalance 
Ijetween   population   growth   and   resources; 

(e)  The  problem  of  motivation  of  i>eople, 
and  the  educational  process  itself;   and 

(f)  The  more  subtle,  but  equally  import- 
ant problems  associated-  with  changes  in 
population  quality,  for  example,  the  ethics 
of  social  action  aimed  at  changing  popula- 
tion quality,  or  the  genetic  consequences  to 
mankind  arising  from  society's  Interference, 
with  the  traditional  selective  processes  of 
evolution. 

Dean  Snyder  said  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  "has  taken  upon  Itself  the  de- 
velopment of  a  center  dedicated  to  study  and 
action  on  these  issues  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  profession  of  public  health  now 
must  embrace  the  consequences  of  Its  suc- 
cess in  reducing  infant  mortality,  and  the 
death  rates  from  communicable  and  infec- 
tious disease.  From  this.  It  is  obvious  that 
rising  population  density  threatens  to  vitiate 
the  gains  made  by  civilization  and,  indeed,  to 
block  the  efforts  of  the  profession  of  public 
health  Itself  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  gen- 
eral health  and  welfare  for  mankind  through- 
out the  world.  There  are  some  observers  who 
feel  that  the  motivation  of  the  Individual 
parent  to  practice  child  spacing  can  best  l>e 
accomplished  under  the  auspices  of  health 
programs  already  accepted  by  the  people  of 
an  area. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  important  reason 
why  the  school  of  public  health  has  launched 
a  drive  toward  a  unlversltywlde  center  for 
population  studies  Is  that  In  matters  affecting 
the  health  of  mankind  the  graduate  schools 
of  public  health  must  take  the  leadership  In 
bringing  together  the  experts  of  several  dif- 
ferent disciplines.  It  is  clearly  their  respon- 
slbUlty  l>ecauBe  the  public  health  profession 
is  made  up  of  biological,  physical,  and  social 
scientists  through  whose  Joint  efforts  the 
collaborative  approach  to  public  health  prob- 
lems Is  well  established.  The  simple  prob- 
lems which  can  be  solved  by  the  individual 
scientist  of  a  single  discipline,  using  the  tra- 
ditional techniques  of  his  own  specialty,  have 
long  since  been  resolved.  The  faculty  of  pub- 
lic health  at  Harvard  has  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibility for  pursuing  these  complex  stu- 
dies which  require  the  efforts  of  many  differ- 
ent experts  transcending  the  traditional  role 
of  any  one  faculty." 


Memorial  Day  Speech 


ship  privileges  as  much  as  does  Bing 
Morris. 

Even  though  his  profession  presently 
requires  him  to  be  out  of  the  country,  his 
loyalties  and  thoughts  are  ever  with  the 
United  States.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
provide  a  flag  that  had  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol  to  him  for  a  special  display 
In  Bermuda  on  Memorial  Day.  Not  only 
was  this  flag  properly  and  prominently 
'displayed,  but  at  each  table  in  the  large 
dining  room  of  the  Carlton  Beach  Hotel 
a  special  memorandum  was  placed  to 
note  that  the  particular  flag  did  fly  over 
the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States. 

His  friendship  has  long  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfa<;tion  to  me,  and  his  love 
and  affection  for  the  United  States  and 
her  principles  should  be  an  inspiration 
for  every  American. 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OF   KAirSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10.  1963 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  me  requested  by  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Barratt  O'Hara,  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  fine  rep- 
resentation that  my  good  friend  is  per- 
forming for  the  United  States  in  Ber- 
muda. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
Bing  Morris. 

Bing  Morris  is  very  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  the  House,  as  he  was 
manager  of  the  Congressionsil  Hotel  for 
the  Knott  Corp.  I  question  whether 
there  Is  a  citizen  in  the  continental  lim- 
its of  the  United  States  who  has  a  greater 
love  for  their  country  and  enjoys  cltlzen- 


A  Great  Pope,  a  Great  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  month  Pope  John  XXIII, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  century, 
died.  His  actual  public  life  was  very 
brief  but  measured  In  terms  of  what  he 
accomplished  in  his  V/2  years  as  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
history  will  surely  devote  much  to  his 
achievements. 

Men  of  all  faiths  and  all  nations  are 
currently  mourning  his  death.  One  of 
the  many  tributes  to  him  is  contained 
in  an  editorial  published  June  4,  1963, 
by  the  San  Leandro.  Calif.,  Morning 
News. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  editorial 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

A  GaTAT  Pope,  A  Griat  Man 
Prom  the  high  pinnacle  occupied  by  the 
supreme  pontiff  ot  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  it  Is  difficult  to  appear  at  once  a 
great  religious  leader  and  a  warm  human 
being.  Pope  John  XXIII  achieved  that  dis- 
tinction In  his  brief  ^Vi  years  as  Pope. 

Possessed  of  a  winning  friendliness  he 
sovight  from  the  outset  to  invest  the  papacy 
with  a  deep  sense  of  humanity.  That  he 
succeeded  Ls  attested  by  the  fact  tliat  mil- 
lions of  poor  everywhere  responded  to  him 
with  great  feeling. 

Pope  John  was  stoutly  orthodox  In  his 
Catholicism.  But  evidently  he  did  not  th:nk 
It  necessary  to  stress  this  by  holding  himself 
and  his  office  austere  and  aloof. 

He  did  not  fear  to  innovate.  He  called 
an  Ecumenical  Council,  only  the  21st  ever  to 
be  summoned  In  some  20  centuries  of  Cath- 
olic history.  He  consecrated  a  bishop,  using 
an  ancient  Greek  rite  which  was  novel  to 
Rome.  There  were  many  other  such  touchiJS. 
The  warmth  of  his  spirit  was  felt  when 
he  visited  prisoners  in  a  Rome  Jail,  when 
he  raised  the  salaries  of  many  In  the  Vati- 
can, when  he  broke  the  old  tradition  that 
the  Pope  must  eat  alone. 

Not  all  his  changes  were  liberallzinjj. 
Many  reforms  were.  In  fact,  a  return  to  oldtir 
largely  forgotten  ways  of  doing.  In  this  r«- 
spect  he  showed  an  abiding  concern  for  the 
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hUtokcal  continuity  of  the  exalted  post  he 
held. 

Po|e  John  did  not  forget  either  that  hU 
poeltlon  g*ve  him  rmre  opportxinlty  to  apeak 
to  the  world  aa  an  advocate  of  peace,  of 
order,  of  sound  nvorallty.  HU  various  pro- 
nouncetnenU  were  a  powerful  force  for  good 
In  an  age  that  desperately  needa  that  In- 
fluen:e. 

At  00.  Pope  John  waa  unknown  to  the 
world  Sixteen  yean  later  he  ascended  to 
the  r-opes  chair.  Many  thought  his  ad- 
Tanced  age  would  make  of  him  a  kind  of 
"transition  Pope"  who  would  have  slight  af- 
fect on  the  course  of  Catholicism  and  relig- 
ion generally. 

Pope  John  confounded  toe  doubters.  He 
tolled  with  great  vigor  and  full  heart.  His 
years  at  the  pinnacle  were  few.  But  his  im- 
print on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world  was 
great. 

This  brilliant  and  courageous  but  humble 
man  will  surely  go  down  as  one  of  the  great 
Popee  In  history. 

He  was  a  genuine  "Pope  of  the  people"  and 
truly  a  leader  of  the  world. 

We  Join  with  all  humanity  In  mourning 
the  death  of  Pope  John  XXni. 


Canal  Zone  May  Use  Panamanian 
Stamps? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
subjects  now  being  discussed  by  a  joint 
United  States-Panama  Commission  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  the  use  of  Panamanian  postage 
stamps  in  the  Canal  Zone  as  requested 
by  the  Government  of  Panama. 

An  informative  summary  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  stamp  question 
by  Belmont  Paries,  stamp  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Star.  Washington.  DC,  which 
was  published  in  the  philatelic  news 
section  of  the  June  9.  1963,  issue  of  that 
paper.  Is  quoted  as  part  of  these  remarks 
in  order  that  the  Congress  may  know 
what  is  transpiring  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 
Canal   Zonk   Mat   Use  Panamanian   Stamps 
(By  Belmont  Paries) 

Discussions  are  iinderway  In  Panama 
which  are  expected  to  result  In  the  use  of 
overprinted  Panama  stamps  in  the  Canal 
Zone. 

During  President  Roberto  P.  Chiarl's  visit 
to  Washington  in  June  1962.  he  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  agreed  to  appoint  high  level 
representatives  to  discuss  points  of  dis- 
satisfaction In  United  States-Panamanian 
reUktlons  In  regard  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  Joint  Commission  made  up  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  US.  Ambas- 
sador to  Panama.  Panama's  Foreign  Minister, 
and  an  international  lawyer  has  been  meet- 
ing about  twice  a  month  since  then  to  dis- 
cuss adjustments  which  can  be  made  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  topics  under  discussion  is  a 
Panamanian  request  that  the  Canal  Zone 
Postal  System  make  use  exclusively  of  over- 
printed Pananui  stamps  purchased  at  an 
ag.-eed  percentage  of  their  face  value,  as  was 
done  for  a  2fl-year  period  from  1904  to  1924. 


TArr    ACBCEMKNT 

When  the  United  SUtes  assumed  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Canal  Zone  in  1904  Panama 
stamps  overprinted  "Canal  Zone  "  were  used 
for  less  than  a  month  and  were  then  replaced 
by  overprinted  United  States  stamps 

Becau.se  of  complications  over  differences 
in  currency  and  cheaper  postage  rates  in  the 
Canal  Zone  which  led  to  extensive  use  of 
the  Zone  poeUl  system  by  Panamanians  with 
consequent  loss  of  Income  to  the  Panama 
government.  Secretary  of  War  Taft.  In  an 
executive  order  since  known  as  the  "Taft 
Agreement."  directed  that  Zone  authorities 
purchase  stamps  from  Panama  at  40  percent 
of  face  value  and  use  them  with  a  "Canal 
Zone  ■  overprint 

This  agreement  was  In  effect  nearly  20 
years,  from  December  12.  1904.  until  It  was 
abrogated  effective  June  1.  1924.  For  the 
next  4  years  overprinted  United  States 
stamps  were  again  used.  On  October  1.  1928. 
the  first  distinctive  Canal  Zone  stamps  were 
issued  They  were  printed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  as  have  been  all 
issues  since. 

PUaCHASC  AUTHOBIZXD 

American  negotiators  saw  no  possibility  of 
making  any  such  broad  concession  as  that 
asked  by  the  Panamanians,  since  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  authority  granted  the 
United  States  under  the  1903  treaty. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  the  Canal  Zone 
code  and  United  States  law.  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  has  the  legal  authority  to 
procure  stamps  from  Panama  for  use  in  the 
Zone  and  he  has  been  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  purchase  agreement  wHh  Panama. 

The  American  proposal  Is  for  Panama  to 
provide  samples  of  stamps  from  which  the 
Governor  would  order  such  amounts  as  were 
needed,  paying  production  costs  for  them. 
After  delivery  they  would  be  overprinted 
"For  Exclusive  Use  in  the  Canal  Zone."  prob- 
ably at  the  Canal  Zone  Printing  Plant  at 
Mount  Hope. 

Such  an  agreement  would  not  exclude  use 
of  distinctive  Canal  Zone  stamps  as  desired, 
and  from  a  practical  standpoint  there  are 
postal  Items  such  as  stamped  envelopes  which 
Panama  might  not  be  able  to  provide. 

There  would  be  no  change  of  any  kind 
In  the  Canal  Zone  Postal  System.  Only  the 
question  of  stamp  procurement  is  Involved. 

No  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  on 
the  United  States  offer,  but  the  Introduction 
of  overprinted  Panama  stamps  could  come 
very  quickly  once  the  plan  is  approved. 


The  Most  Glorious  Flag  in  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  . 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents,  a  Mr.  Michael  Ston- 
er,  has  written  a  song  honoring  our  flag. 
On  the  occasion  of  Flag  Day.  June  14. 
I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  words  thereto: 

The  Most  Glorious  Flag  in  the  World 

The  most  glorious  flag  in  the  world, 
Is  the  flag  of  our  own  U.S.A. 
The  most  beautiful  flag  In  the  world. 
Is  the  flag  my  heart  salutes  each  day. 
It  rhymes  with  heaven's  blue; 
Heaven's  stars  are  in  it  too. 
It's  bars  of  red. 
For  heroes  dead. 
Forever  In  it's  hue. 


The  most  glorious  flag  In  the  world. 

Has  a  star  for  every  lovely  State; 

The  most  glorious  flag  In  the  world. 

Tells  tale  of  patriots  so  great. 

A  nation's  right  to  be. 

At  land  of  liberty; 

The  story's  there. 

The  glory's  there. 

In  the  most  glorious  flag  In  the  world. 


New  Climate  for  Feif han 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Sul)committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  a  well  known 
and  articulate  authority  in  this  impor- 
tant and  highly  specialized  field  of  con- 
gressional work.  He  brings  to  his  new 
responsibilities  20  years  of  intensive  ex- 
perience with  the  problems  of  people 
made  homeless  by  war.  tyranny,  and 
revolution.  His  keen  knowledge  of  law. 
world  affairs,  and  the  crisis  of  the  cold 
war  qualifies  him  as  a  natural  for  the 
chairmanship  of  this  subcommittee. 

A  news  story  appearing  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  on  June  12  reflects  the 
thoughtful  views  of  our  colleague, 
Michel  A.  Feighan,  r.s  he  assumes  his 
new  chairmanship.  This  report  of  a 
personal  interview  by  Alvin  Silverman  is 
a  warm  and  well  deserved  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  American. 

By  unanimous  consent,  obtained  June 
12, 1  insert  this  item  in  the  Record: 
New  Climate  for  Fdchan 
Washington. — Michael  A.  Feighan,  of 
Cleveland,  brand  new  chairman  of  the  House 
group  that  handles  immigration  matters, 
leaned  back  In  his  chair  and  looked  over  the 
top  of  his  rimless  glasses  at  the  ceiling. 

The  head  man  of  a  most  Important  com- 
mittee in  the  congressional  scheme  of  things. 
Feighan  was  pondering  a  question  about  his 
views  on  immigration. 

It  was  an  unusual  experience  for  him. 
For  20  of  his  21  years  as  a  House  Member, 
he  had  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Now.  with  the  death  of  Congressman  Francis 
E.  Walter,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  waa 
its  ranking  Democratic  Member.  For  14  of 
those  years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  NationaUty.  Now,  with  Walter  gone,  he 
was  Its  chairman. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  occurrence  be- 
cause, even  though  Feighan  had  been  articu- 
late and.  at  times,  verbose  about  Immigra- 
tion policies,  few  persons  had  sought  out  his 
views  or  listened  very  attentively  to  his 
expressions. 

People  talk  of  "the  leadership"  and  of  "ma- 
jorities" but  the  individuals  who  run  the 
show  In  the  Congress  are  the  committee 
chairmen.  They  can  block  legislation  or 
they  can  report  it  out.  If  you  want  to  get 
national  publicity,  you  make  a  speech  on 
Capitol  Hill.  If  you  want  to  get  a  particular 
measure  enacted  Into  law,  you  make  friends 
with  the  chairmen  of  the  conunlttees. 

Feighan  may  or  may  not  have  been  re- 
flecting on  the  turn  of  events.  When  he 
answered,  though,  it  was  apparent  he  had 
been  reflecting  on  Immigration  laws. 
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The  handsome  Clevelander,  whose  rippling 
silver  hair  usually  causes  more  gallery  com- 
ment than  many  of  his  colleagues'  declama- 
tions, leaned  forward  suddenly  and  said: 

"Our  Immigration  laws  should  be  pointed 
at  three  major  objectives." 

The  first  of  these,  said  Fitch  an,  waa  to 
reunite  families,  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States  receiving  priority. 

Second,  he  went  on,  we  should  seek  to  ac- 
quire special  skills  and  aptitudes  needed  by 
our  national  economy,  cultural  Interests  and. 
In  fact,  our  security.  This,  he  explained, 
could  best  be  done  through  a  selective  Immi- 
gration process  geared  .to  our  established 
needs. 

And  third,  said  Feighan.  our  immigration 
laws  should  provide  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  reasonable  flexibility  of 
action 'k)  he  may  move  quickly  in  interna- 
tional emergencies  growing  out  of  wars,  tyr- 
anny, and  human  upsets. 

"The  world  looks  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  In  these  circumstances,"  Feighan 
explained,  referring  especially  to  his  third 
point.  "A  rapid  response  could  spell  the 
difference  between  peace  and  war." 

Above  all.  In  the  Clevelander's  opinion,  our 
immigration  policy,  as  all  U.S.  policy,  must 
serve  the  common  good  of  our  people.  It 
must  reflect  what  is  best  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. 

"Our  Immigration  laws,  through  which  pol- 
icy Is  put  into  practice,  must  be  consistent 
with  the  traditions  and  history  of  our  Na- 
tion," Feighan  asserted. 

"We  are  a  Nation  made  great  by  the  toils, 
the  hopes,  the  sacriflcee.  and  the  creative 
genius  of  people  whose  origins  go  back  to 
many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

"We  have  been  a  safe  haven  for  oppressed 
people,  people  who  have  suffered  religious 
and  political  persecution,  people  made  home- 
less by  war,  aggression,  terror,  and  tjrranny. 

"In  my  opinion."  Feighan  continued,  "our 
Immigration  laws  must  be  flexible,  complete- 
ly in  tune  with  the  changing  times  and  con- 
sistent with  our  responsibilities  as  the  leader 
of  freedom's  cause." 

Cleveland,  for  many  years,  has  been  the 
great  melting  pot  of  the  United  States. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  Its  population  is  either 
foreign-born  or  second-generation  American. 
Its  Hungarian  community,  to  pick  out  only 
1  of  the  14  principal  nationalities,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world  outside  Budapest. 

Now  a  Clevelander  has  much  to  say  about 
American  immigration  policy. 


America  and  Its  Fnture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13, 1963 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  conducts  a  citizenship  essay  con- 
test among  the  high  schools  of  their 
area.  This  year  the  theme  was  "Amer- 
ica and  Its  Future." 

The  newspaper  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  encouraging  young  people  to 
give  more  thought  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  and  the  true  meaning  of  citizen- 
ship. 

This  year  the  contest  was  won  by 
Michael  Garretson  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  High  School  in  Port  Lauderdale. 
After  reading  his  fine  essay  I  feel  en- 


couraged about  our  future.  Not  only 
does  Michael  evidence  a  broad  and 
understanding  background  in  history 
and  political  theory,  he  states  his  case 
clearly  and  concisely. 

In  order  for  others  to  share  this  essay, 
I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
I  want  to  commend  Michael  for  his  suc- 
cessful work,  and  extend  best  wishes 
for  the  years  ahead.  This  essay  indi- 
cates that  his  high  school  years  were 
well  spent,  and  bring  credit  to  him  and 
to  his  school: 

America:  Its  Future 

(By  Michael  Garretson,  St.  "^omas  Aquinas 
High  School,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.) 

According  to  the  historical  Marxist.  Amer- 
ica has  no  future.  She  is  dying — if  she  is 
not  already  dead.  She  is  approaching  the 
end  of  that  great  cycle  developed  and  given 
to  the  world  by  Herr  Marx  and  disseminated 
in  the  epistles  of  Communist  thought.  The 
United  States  and  her  allies  are  about  to 
collapse  in  the  final  phase  of  that  sociologi- 
cal cycle  known  as  historical  evolution. 

Now  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  mod- 
ern man  has  little  time  to  think  out  so- 
ciological principles.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  sociological  principles  are  derived  from 
that  masterpiece  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion, the  Communist  Manifesto.  Since  the 
modern  Marxist  must  take  great  pains  to 
Illustrate  this  theory  of  historical  evolution, 
he  draws  flamboyant  and  inaccurate  com- 
parisons between  American  democracy  and 
Greek  democracy  and  the  fall  of  Greece, 
between  American  morals  and  Roman  morals 
and  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  between  American 
capitalism  and  feudal  capitalism  and  the 
collapse  of  the  feudal  states. 

It  Is  with  great  delight  that  the  fall  of 
other  states  and  other  institutions  are  equat- 
ed by  the  Marxist  with  the  fall  of  the 
United  States  and  her  Institutions.  No 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  Amer» 
lea  is  unique,  and  that  th^  ideal  of  America, 
the  idea  of  a  free  and  democratic  society, 
will  always  live  In  the  hearts  of  men,  or  at 
least  In  the  hearts  of  those  men  who  refuse 
to  submit  to  any  indignity  that  would  make 
them  something  less  than  men. 

Right  now,  America  is  different.  If  she 
remains  different,  she  will  never  succumb  to 
the  Marxian  wheel  of  fortune.  Admittedly, 
there  may  have  been  a  pattern  followed  in 
the  fall  of  the  earth's  127  major  civilizations, 
but  America  does  not  fit  into  that  pattern. 
Few  people  have  not  heard  the  expression, 
"All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  One  reason  given 
for  the  collapse  of  previous  states  has  ac- 
tually been  expressed  in  this  hackneyed 
phrase.  Excessive  self-indulgence  or  alleged 
self-sufficiency  can  destroy  nations  as  well 
as  Individuals.  If  the  time  comes  when 
America  feels  that  she  has  conquered  the 
world  and  is  free  to  step  on  the  toes  of 
smaller  nations,  or,  just  as  bad  and  at  the 
other  extreme,  to  Isolate  herself  from  them, 
she  vtrill  be  taking  the  initial  step  down  an  ill- 
fated  trail.  All  life  was  to  revolve  around 
Rome  while  the  barbarian  world  could  go  to 
perdition  but.  If  you  remember,  the  outside 
world  didn't  go  to  perdition.  It  went  to 
Rome. 

America  Is  different.  She  walks  the  earth 
in  a  true  spirit  of  Internationalism.  Not 
only  has  she  freely  given  her  food,  her  ma- 
chines, her  resources,  but  now  even  her 
youth.  In  the  battle  for  international  peace 
and  understanding.  We  are  the  first  people 
In  all  of  history  to  care  whether  our  neigh- 
bors lived  or  died  or  could  read  and  write. 
We  struggle,  perhaps  in  vain,  that  all  people 
may  belong  to  the  United  Nations.  We  fight 
a  sometimes  thankless  war  so  that  all  peo- 
ple may  not  be  forced  Into  social  and  eco- 
nomic servitude.  We  negotiate  so  that  the 
final  test  of  the  advancement  of  some  may 


not  be  the  annihilation  of  all.  We' would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  all  roads  should  not 
lead  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  that  every 
good  thing  does  not  bear  the  label,  "Made  in 
the  U.S.A." 

At  the  height  of  the  Peloponneslan  War 
In  ancient  Greece,  an  Athenian  argued  ve- 
hemently against  the  use  of  the  catapult  in 
naval  warfare.  He  objected  on  the  grounds 
that  the  weapon  was  not  an  Athenian  in- 
vention. The  same  man  objected  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  legislature.  He  mild  that  all  the 
people  should  govern  because  that  was  the 
way  things  had  always  bee.Q  done.  Two 
years  later,  Athenian  democracy  was  de- 
stroyed forever  when  Sparta  won  a  series 
of  sea  battles  In  which,  most  historians  seem 
to  agree,  the  deciding  factor  vas  the  use  of 
flame-throwing  catapults.  Athens  had 
grown  to  proud  to  change  and  reform. 

The  trouble  with  many  older  nations  to- 
day is  that,  like  Athens,  they  have  become 
rigid,  by  rejecting  change  as  a  dgn  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  as  a  sign  of  adaptability. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  features  of  the 
American  scene  is  our  abUity  to  change  and 
reform.  Queen  Victoria  once  quipped.  "They 
even  change  princes  every  4  yean!."  America 
has  been  able  to  maintain  her  leadership  in 
every  major  field  because  she  realizes  that 
no  matter  how  good  a  thing  Is.  it  can  always 
become  better. 

With  Jerome  Kerwln,  I  believe  that,  "An 
American  must  hold  his  philosophy  as  some- 
thing not  unamendable  or  fixed  for  all  time. 
Philosophy  is  the  product  of  man's  reason 
which  has  limits  in  a  general  senne,  but  the 
limits  are  not  definable.  Man's  r<?ason  may 
still  apprehend  further  truths  and  these  he 
must  be  ready  to  accept." 

Democracy,  as  I  undertsand  it,  is  a  goal  yet 
to  be  reached.  It  is  an  Eden  always  around 
the  corner  or  beyond  the  horizon.  Even  if 
we  were  to  turn  all  the  world  Into  bountiful 
and  productive  democracies  presided  over  by 
just  and  honorable  men,  there  would  still 
be  a  challenge,  ■  and  a  goal  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Ideal  which  we 
call  America  has  a  great  future.  It  Is  also 
my  opinion  that  because  America  has  been 
Integrated  Into  the  world,  has  learned  to  re- 
form herself  when  necessity  warrants,  and 
has  yet  to  fulfill  an  all-encompassing  never- 
ending  challenge,  she  will  continue  to  grow 
and  to  serve  mankind  long  after  the  spurious 
histories  of  Karl  Marx  have  passed  into 
oblivion. 


Travel  and  Entertainment  Section  of  the 
Internal  Revenoe  Code 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  re- 
marks delivered  by  Mortimer  M.  Caplin, 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  be- 
fore the  National  Restaurant  Association 
in  Chicago  on  May  21,  1963,  be  printetl 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  Mr. 
Caplin's  remarks  are  a  clear  summary  of 
the  meaning  of  the  new  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rules  with  respect  to  travel  and 
entertainment  expenditures  by  business- 
men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori, 
as  follows : 
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Tmrr  or  R«MAJut»  DrLiv«an>  bt  MoHXTMra  M. 

CAFLZm.    OOMMWSIONKB    0»    Il«TDlNAl.    RZW- 

mrs.  Borou  tkk  Hatiomai.  RMaTAxmAtrr  As- 

■ocXATiov.  Chxcaoo.  Iu...  Mat  31.  1903 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  you  In 
tiila  nonlarlfh,  nonertr«vac»nt  bu«lnee« 
luncheon.  In  thU  quiet  •urroun<llng,  condu- 
cive to  the  dlBcviBalon  of  buslneo*. 

My  present  aHlgnment  In  Oovemment 
requires  me  to  travel  all  over  the  country. 
I  have  met  a  wide  variety  of  reetaurateura 
and  hotelmen.  and  continue  to  be  Impressed 
by  the  sort  of  persons  they  are.  They  are 
a  friendly,  hard-working  group.  They  enjoy 
being  with  people  and  have  a  real  desire  to 
be  of  service.  I  have  found  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible Individuals  with  a  deep  interest  In 
their  local  communities  and  the  affairs  of 
their  country. 

E>urlng  my  20  years  as  a  biislness  lawyer, 
1  have  represented  restauratetu^  and  hotel- 
men.  I  urderstand  their  problems  and 
views,  and  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
these  viewpoints  are  properly  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  the  day-to-day  decisionmaking  of 
tie  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  Important  relationship  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  your  Industry  is  obvious.  Tour 
prosperity  and  growth  are  of  direct  concern 
to  all  elements  of  Oovemnient.  They  mean 
higher  Incomes  and  more  Jobs.  They  mean 
a  larger  tax  return  to  our  country  to  sup- 
port our  defense,  space,  and  other  vital 
governmental  programs  at  home  and  abroad. 

Internal  Revenue  administers  the  tax  laws 
Iri  the  fomi  they  are  passed  by  Congress.  We 
d.jnt  make  the  law;  this  Is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  leglalature.  We  dont  recommend 
tax  laws:  this  Is  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  We  cant  Ignore  or  repeal  a 
tax  law.  nor  can  we  alter  or  modify  It.  Rath- 
er, we  try  to  follow  congressional  direction  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  to  see  that  the  law  is 
applied  In  a  decent  and  even-handed 
manner. 

MCW  TKAVZL  ANS   ENmTAINMZNT  STATUTE. 

This  pattern  of  administration  applies  to 
all  provisions  of  the  Intemid  Revenue  Ckxle, 
Including  the  new  travel  and  entertainment 
section  which  was  enacted  in  October  1963. 

The  travel  and  entertainment  problem  Is 
not  a  new  one.  It  arose  many  years  ago.  In 
part  due  to  an  overlap  In  two  provisions  of 
the  Code — one  which  allows  a  deduction  for 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses; 
and  another  which  disallows  any  deduction 
for  personal,  living,  or  family  expenses.  Be- 
ginning with  the  high  taxes  of  World  War  II 
this  problem  became  partlc\ilarly  acute  and 
many    abuses    were    revealed. 

Our  tax  administrators  sought  numerous 
solutions  within  the  existing  statutory 
framework,  but  the  basic  problem  defied  ad- 
xninlatratlve  solution. 

Over  a  10-year  period,  Congress  has  been 
frivlng  travel  and  entertainment  its  special 
Lttentlon.  In  1952.  Congressman  Kino,  of 
California,  introduced  legislation  which 
^vould  have  bfirred  business  expense  deduc- 
tions unless  substantiated  In  accordance 
with  regulations.  In  1959  and  In  1960,  Sen- 
ator Claxk,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  cor- 
rective legislation,  and  in  the  latter  year,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  would  have  de- 
nied travel  and  entertainment  deductions 
except  for  the  cost  of  food  or  beverage.  It 
^wtLM  after  this  Senate  action  that  both 
Mouses  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasviry  and  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
:.=levenue  Taxation  should  rei>ort  back  to  the 
DTth  Congress  on  the  results  of  adminis- 
trative  efforts.     This    was    the   background. 

After  lengthy  hearings  In  1961  and  1963. 
Congress  eaacted  the  new  travel  and  enter- 
Uklnment  legislation — code  section  374 — 
which  we  are  dlscvisslng  today.  The  provi- 
sion has  two  principal  goals: 

1.  To  abolish  the  "Cohan"  rule,  which  per- 
mitted deductions  based  on  estimations  and 
ancorroboiated     statements     of     taxpayers. 


The  statute  effecU  thU  by  requiring  the  tax- 
payer to  substantiate  by  adequate  records  or 
by  sufficient  evidence  corroborating  his  own 
statement  the  various  elements  of  travel  and 
entertainment  expenditures. 

2.  To  deny  deductions  for  Items  which  are 
essentially  social  or  living  expenses:  This  Is 
accomplished  by  generally  requiring  a  closer 
proximate  relationship  between  most  travel 
and  entertainment  expenses  and  the  tax- 
payer's  trade  or  business. 

PaOCXDUSE  IN  DEArriMO  RXCULATTOMS 

In  preparing  regulations  under  the  new 
statute.  Internal  Revenue  did  not  work  In 
an  Ivory  tower. 

In  the  first  Instance,  we  meticulously 
sought  to  follow  the  direction  of  Congress. 
This  was  emphasized  to  our  staff  members 
who  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
drafting  the  various  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations. In  my  recent  appearance  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  this  philoso- 
phy and  approach  were  discussed  In  full. 

Next,  our  policy  guideline  was  clearly  fixed 
so  as  to  apply  a  rule  of  reason  and  to  attain 
a  balanced  set  of  regulations.  We  did  not 
want  the  statute  or  regulations  to  Inter- 
fere with  legitimate  business  activity.  Our 
aim  was  only  to  end  the  abuses  identified  by 
the  Congress. 

Both  during  and  after  the  drafting  stage, 
we  conferred  with  many  business  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  to  get  their  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions, and  to  work  together  with  them  in 
solving  various  practical  problems.  In  addi- 
tion, numerous  business  expense  account 
fonxis  and  practices  were  carefully  studied. 

Tentative  regulations  were  than  reviewed 
by  my  advisory  group  of  outstanding  law- 
yers, accountants  and  busineaemen.  Finally, 
public  comments  were  invited  and  public 
hearings  were  scheduled  to  obtain  taxpayer 
reactions,  all  as  part  of  the  normal  proce- 
dure Internal  Revenue  follows  In  preparing 
the  regulations  required  by  law. 

Of  further  Importance  was  our  decision  to 
provide  a  transitional  period  allowing  time 
for  the  public  to  become  familiar  with  the 
new  statute  and  regulations  and  to  make 
accommodations  to  them.  While  the  new 
statute  Is  technically  effective  on  January 
1,  1963.  we  are  instructing  agents  that,  until 
30  days  following  final  publication  of  the 
regulations,  taxpayers  acting  In  good  faith 
are  not  expected  to  be  in  exact  compliance 
with  the  law  and  regulations.  On  interpre- 
tative Issues,  all  reasonable  doubts  will  be 
resolved  in  the  taxpayer's  favor.  This  grace 
period  which  will  not  end  before  July  1.  1963. 
Is  also  being  allowed  to  enable  taxpayers  to 
conform  tkelr  accounting  procedures  and 
systems  to  the  new  statute  and  regulations. 

XSGUI.ATIONS  FA  IB  AND  IXAfiONABLX 

Almost  every  tax  specialist  who  under- 
stands the  new  law,  and  who  has  carefully 
compared  the  statute  and  regulations,  has 
concluded  that  the  regulations  are  very  fair 
and  reasonable.  They  reflect  a  liberal  ap- 
proach, while  remaining  consistent  with  the 
statute  passed  by  Congress.  On  recordlceep- 
Ing.  they  approximate  the  requirements  that 
well-run  corporations  have  been  using  for 
years  for  Internal  purposes. 

Your  own  association  has  publicly  said: 
"The  new  expense  account  regulations,  if 
they  are  understood,  should  not  hurt  res- 
taurant sales." 

You  might  properly  be  asking  yourself:  "If 
all  this  Is  so,  what  is  all  the  shooting  aboutf 
Why  are  certain  restaurants  feeling  the 
pinch  ?- 

In  response.  I  think  it  clear  that  certain 
expense  account  abuses  are  being  curtailed: 
and.  to  the  extent  this  is  so.  any  restaurant 
which  had  previously  received  income  from 
these  violations  of  the  tax  law  would  experi- 
ence a  reduction  in  operations.  But.  I 
quickly  add.  this  is  not  the  full  story. 

Part  of  the  falk)ff  in  receipts  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  an  overreactlon  to  the  new  law; 


and  part  to  the  decisions  of  some  employers 
to  use  this  as  an  occasion  to  carefully  nranl- 
tor  all  travel  and  entertainment  expenditures 
of  their  businesses. 

Also,  there  Is  some  misunderstanding  and 
confusion  over  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 
We  have  sought  to  explain  the  statute  and 
regulations  by  various  releases  and  speeches, 
and  we  plan  to  do  more  in  the  future.  But 
the  public  has  witnessed  a  aeries  of  charges 
and  countercharges,  with  references  to 
vagueness  and  complexity. 

A  good  deal  of  energy  has  been  expended 
on  attacks  on  the  new  legislation  and  regu- 
lations. In  fact,  they  are  not  any  more  diffi- 
cult than  numerous  other  items  In  our  tax 
laws;  nor  Is  more  discretion  being  given  here 
to  revenue  agents  than  in  many  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  laws. 

SoHM  of  the  misunderstanding  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time, 
numerous  individuals  are  themselves  read- 
ing new  tax  provisions  Insteiul  of  following 
their  past  practices  of  relying  on  their  law- 
yers and  accountants.  This  has  led  to  cer- 
tain public  debates  which  to  date  have  un- 
fortunately created  more  heat  than  light. 

Today,  the  need  Is  apparent  for  clear  com- 
munication and  simply  wooded  advice  In  In- 
terpreting the  new  provisions.  Americana 
have  a  great  record  of  compliance  with  our 
laws,  and  they  should  be  given  every  p>os8ible 
assistance  In  meeting  their  tax  obligations. 


WHEN  AEX  TKAVKL  AND  ENTXKTAINMXNT  EXTEND- 

rrcraxs  dkdvcttblxT 

The  new  law  provides  that — so  long  as  ex- 
penditures meet  the  old  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary business  standard — travel  and  enter- 
tainment costs  will  be  deductible  If  they  fit 
Into  any  one  of  the  three  basic  provisions  of 
the  new  code,  section  374 : 

1.  If  there  is  an  active,  legitimate  biulness 
dlsc\isslon  during  the  entertainment  period; 
or 

3.  If  goodwill  entertainment  Is  being  pro- 
vided directly  before  or  after  a  substantial 
and  bona  fide  buslnesn  discussion:   or 

3.  If  food  and  beverage  Is  being  provided 
to  a  business  associate  for  goodwill  purposes 
in  an  atmosphere  where  there  are  no  sub- 
stantial distractions.  ThU  U  the  so-called 
quiet  business  meal  exception  which  Is  of 
such  Importance  to  the  restaurant  and  hotel 
Industries. 

Your  representatives  have  asked  me  to 
state  In  plain  language — to  the  extent  tax 
laws  allow  room  for  this — the  meaning  of 
these  rules  from  your  standpoint.  In  reply 
to  four  of  the  questions  that  have  been  put 
to  me,  I  offer  the  following: 

1.  The  new  law  Is  virtually  the  same  as  the 
old  wtlh  respect  to  entertaining  business 
guests  at  a  meal  In  a  typical  restaurant.  This 
form  of  goodwill  entertaining  does  not  re- 
quire that  there  be  an  actual  business  dis- 
cussion. 

3.  Directly  before  or  after  a  substantial 
and  legitimate  busines  discussion — or  a  busi- 
ness session  of  a  typical  convention — night- 
club entertainment  of  business  guest!  Is  de- 
ductible in  virtually  the  same  manner  as 
under  prior  law. 

3.  So  long  as  the  husband's  entertainment 
expenses  are  deductible,  there  Is  no  change 
In  the  law  with  respect  to  entertaining  wives 
of  the  taxpayer  and  his  business  guests  In 
restaurants  or  In  nightclubs,  whether  at 
conventions  or  otherwise. 

4.  The  cost  of  banquets  at  the  tjrplcal  busi- 
ness convention  is  deductible  whether  en- 
tertainment Lb  provided  or  not.  Similarly, 
the  cost  of  a  hospitality  suite  at  a  conven- 
tion is  deductible  in  the  same  manner  as 
under  prior  law. 

Another  related  question  put  to  me  was: 
"Under  the  new  law.  must  a  business  guest 
at  a  restaurant  luncheon  actually  be  a  cus- 
tomer?" The  answer  to  this  Is  "No."  In  re- 
ferring to  this  type  of  business  goest.  I 
have  sometimes  described  him  as  "the  nat- 
ural object  of  your  business  attention."     In- 
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eluded  here  would  be  legitimate  business 
prospects  as  ^ell  as  customers,  and  the  fact 
that  repeated  contacts  might  be  needed  In 
order  to  culminate  the  business  transaction 
would  not  defeat  the  deduction.  Nor  Is  It 
necessary  to  show  that  the  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful. It  Is  a  fact  of  busines  life  that  "The 
best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  gang  aft 
a-gley." 

To  summarize  on  restaurant  bvislness 
guests,  I  suggest  that  only  one  question 
needs  be  answered  affirmatively:  "Was  your 
primary  purpose  to  further  your  trade  or 
busines?"  Or.  putting  it  another  way,  "Can 
you  reasonably  expect  a  business  benefit  from 
your  relationship  with  this  guest?" 

A  series  of  other  questions  was  also  sub- 
mitted by  your  representatives  late  last 
week.  These  questions  go  Into  many  specific 
situations,  and  we  plan  to  publish  detailed 
answers.  Prior  to  publication  we  hope  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  confer  with  some 
of  your  leaders  to  consider  their  views  on  the 
form    and    substance    of   these   answers. 

NEW    KECORDKEEPINC    RULES 

The  new  statute  states  that  no  travel  and 
entertainment  deduction  Is  allowed  unless 
the  taxpayer,  by  "adequate  records"  or  by 
"sufficient  evidence  corroborating  his  own 
statement",  substantiates  the  following: 
amount,  time,  place,  business  purpose,  and 
business  relationship  to  the  taxpayer  of  the 
persons  entertained.  The  statute  also  per- 
mits the  regulations  to  waive  some  or  all 
of  the  substantiation  requirements  for  inci- 
dental items,  up  to  a  given  dollar  amount. 
The  committee  reports  Indicate  that  Con- 
gress felt  that  the  taxpayer's  own  contem- 
poraneous records  would  normally  be 
sufficient  for  such  incidental  items  as  cabs, 
telephone  calls,  tips,  and  the  usual  business 
luncheon.  In  response  to  this,  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  receipts  or  other  outside 
documentation  will  not  be  required  for 
meals  or  entertainment  expenses  under  $25. 
We  believe  this  Is  a  reasonable  figure  In 
interpreting  the  so-called  de  minimis  rule, 
and  we  try  to  liberalize  it  further  by  stating 
that  tips  need  not  be  Included  In  deter- 
mining whether  $25  or  more  had  been  spent. 
Initially,  some  people  misunderstood  this 
effort  to  liberalize  and  charged  that  we  were 
being  overmetlculous  in  suggesting  separa- 
tion of  tips.  But  it  Is  clear  now  that  this 
separation  is  ojftlonal  to  the  taxpayer,  and  is 
intended  for  his  benefit. 

Most  people  will  rely  on  the  "adequate 
records"  requirement  of  the  statute,  for  this 
is  obviously  the  most  practical  way  of  sub- 
stantiating expenditures.  For  the  typical 
restaurant  business  meal  all  that  is  usually 
involved  here  Is  a  notation  of  the  amount, 
time,  place,  and  identity  of  the  person  enter- 
tained. Typically  the  business  purpose  Is 
evident  from  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  only  If  this  Is  not  so  Is  there  any  need 
to  record  this.  I  might  add  that  the  mere 
statement  "business  good  will"  would  suf- 
ficiently Identify  the  business  purpose,-  and 
this  would  normally  be  presumed  e%en  In  the 
absence  of  a  written  entry. 

Where  -  the  good  will  entertainment  is 
directly  before  or  after  a  substantial  and 
legitimate  business  discussion,  additional 
Information  Is  required  to  be  recorded.  The 
regulations  require  a  statement  of  busi- 
ness purpose  as  well  as  the  time,  nature,  and 
extent  of  the  business  discussion. 

In  applying  the  "adequate  records"  rule 
of  the  statute,  the  regulations  allow  for  a 
certain  measure  of  fiexiblUty.  Four  relief 
provisions  are  set  forth: 

1.  SubsUntlal  compliance:  If  a  taxpayer 
has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
the  regulations,  he  will  not  be  penalized  if 
his  records  do  not  satisfy  every  requirement. 
For  example,  he  would  not  automatically  be 
denied  a  deduction  merely  because  he  did 
not  procure  a  receipt  in  a  situation  calling 
for  one. 


2.  Accidental  destruction:  If  receipts  or 
records  are  lost  through  circumstances  be- 
yond his  control,  a  taxpayer  has  a  right  to 
substantiate  deductions  by  reasonable  re- 
construction of  his  expenditures. 

3.  Exceptional  drcimistances:  If,  by  rea- 
son of  the  "Inherent  nature  of  the  situation," 
a  taxpayer  Is  unable  to  satisfy  in  full  the 
"adequate  records"  requirements,  he  has  the 
right  under  the  regulations  to  substantially 
comply  by  presenting  the  next  best  evidence. 

4.  Conunlssioner's  discretion:  The  regula- 
tions grant  to  the  Commissioner  the  discre- 
tion to  waive  the  receipt  requirements  if  he 
determines  It  Is  Impracticable  for  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  be  required. 

TWENTY -FIVE  DOLLAR  RECEIPT  RULE 

Your  officers  asked 'me  to  discuss  in  par- 
ticular the  $25  receipt  rule. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  first  be  clear  that  there 
is  no  $25  limit  on  expenditures.  There  seems 
to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  this,  and 
we  have  even  heard  reference  to  the  '$24.95 
special"  in  the  context  of  an  absolute  celling 
price.  There  Is  no  change  In  the  law  here, 
and.  as  before,  the  test  of  reasonableness  ap- 
plies. Legitimate  business  expenses,  includ- 
ing legitimate  travel  and  entertainment  ex- 
penses, may  certainly  exceed  $25.  Questions 
on  amounts  of  legitimate  expenditures  are 
not  raised  frequently,  and  when  they  are, 
the  determination  is  based  upon  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  surrounding  the  particu- 
lar situation. 

To  the  extent  information  Is  contained  in 
a  receipt  It  need  not  be  duplicated  in  a  diary 
or  similar  statement  of  expenses  under  the 
"adequate  record"  rule.  Normally  a  recorda- 
tion Is  called  for  whether  the  expense  is  above 
ur  below  $25. 

An  exception  from  recordkeeping  Is  made 
for  per  diem  or  reimbursement  arrange- 
ments up  to  $25  a  day  when  the  taxpayer  is 
traveling  away  from  home,  as  well  as  for 
mileage  arrangements  up  to  15  cents  a  mile. 
Here,  reasonable  internal  conuols  by  the  em- 
ployer are  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  and  there 
is  no  requirement  for  either  recordation  or 
receipts. 

A  deduction  is  not  automatically  lost  If 
the  taxpayer  does  not  procure  a  receipt  when 
it  is  normally  called  for  by  the  regulations. 
The  relief  provisions  were  mentioned  above — 
substantial  compliance,  accidental  destruc- 
tion, exceptional  circumstances,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, the  taxpayer  is  always  free  to  supply 
"other  evidence"  even  though  he  has  not 
maintained  "adequate  records."  A  support- 
ing memorandum  from  his  files  and  a  state- 
ment from  the  persons  entertained  are  an  ex- 
ample of  an  adequate  substitute. 

RESTAURANT    INDUSTRY    PROBLEMS 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  much  aware  and 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  the  restau- 
rant Industry.  Of  great  Interest  to  me  was 
the  comprehensive  analysis  made  In  the 
May  Issue  of  one  of  the  leading  magazines 
in  the  food  service  Industry — Institutions, 
a  magazine  of  mass  feeding — mass  housing. 

Institutions  describes  the  many  difficulties 
the  restaurant  Industry  has  been  facing 
over  the  years:  long  term  decline,  and  a 
profit  squeeze;  continuously  rising  food  and 
labor  costs;  economic  Inability  to  raise 
prices;  profits  dropping  from  5.7  percent 
(1950)  to  3.2  percent:  for  every  30,000  new 
restaurants  each  year,  27,000  going  out  of 
business. 

Also  referred  to  is  the  three-year  study  on 
public  buying  habits  being  completed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  shift 
in  purchasing  patterns  is  said  to  be  graphic. 
More  Is  being  spent  on  basics,  durable  goods, 
and  savings  Less  is  being  spent  on  such 
things  as  tobacco,  alcohol,  food,  and  dining 
out  . 

"Institutions"  noted  the  "tremendous  in- 
crease in  eating  out — necessary  meals  at 
lunch  or  dinner",  but  It  also  conmiented  on 
Ihe    "Obvious   decline    In    dining   out    as   a 


leisure-time  activity".  In  analyzing  the 
many  causes  of  the  decline  In  restaurant 
business.  It  said :  "The  revolt  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  expense  account  living — high  win- 
ing and  dining — Is  a  popular  revolt."  It  al.so 
said:  "Many  potential  quality  customers 
•  •  •  have  been  offended  by  the  excesses  of 
the  expense  account  rich  and  prefer  to  do 
their  entertaining  elsewhere." 

The  writer  of  the  piece,  feature  editor 
James  Wood,  posed  a  number  of  questions: 

Whether  the  restaurant  Industry  wants  to 
become  "identified  In  the  public  mind  with 
lavish  overspending"? 

Whether  It  Is  doing  anything  to  "divorce 
itself  from  this  Image"? 

Whether  Gresham's  law  Is  being  applied: 
"the  bad  reputation"  of  some  customtrs 
driving  "out  the  good"  custOTners? 

Whether  there  is  "any  way  for  the  reetftu- 
rant  Industry  as  a  whole  to  make  a  come- 
back, divorced  from  the  abusive  expanse 
account  freeloaders?" 

This  Is  the  line  of  questioning  suggcf.ted 
by  Institutions,  a  magazine  which  .has 
been  serving  your  Industry  for  some  25 
years. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Most  of  the  restaurateurs  I've  spuken  to 
follow  the  view  recently  expressed  by  the 
Florida  Motel   Association: 

"We  want  to  see  (our)  Industry  prtisper. 
but  we  want  more  to  see  It  successful,  based 
on  income  and  practices  from  legitimate  and 
honest  sources." 

These  restaurateurs  want  everything 
they're  legitimately  entitled  to,  and  noth- 
ing more.  They're  Interested  In  giving  their 
customers  value:  high  quality  and  good  serv- 
ice at  decent  prices.  They're  Interested  in 
their  non-expense-account  clientele  as  well 
as  their  non-expense-account  customers. 

The  views  of  these  responsible  restau- 
rateurs provide  a  firm  basis  for  us  to  Join 
forces : 

To  make  sure  that  legitimate  business  ac- 
tivity is  not  hampered  by  the  new  law  and 
regulations; 

To  communicate  to  the  public  on  the  prop- 
er deductions  allowable  under  the  new  law 
and   regulations;    and 

To  communicate  to  Internal  Revenue  per- 
sonnel on  the  need  for  fair,  reasonable  and 
commonsense  administration  of  the  new 
law  and  regulations. 

The  travel  and  entertainment  statute  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  is  good  legislation. 
It  Is  not  antlbuslness.  nor  Is  It  aimed  at 
legitimate  business  activity.  Rather,  it 
strikes  a  fair  balance  between  restricting 
abuses  which  were  undermining  confidence 
In  our  tax  system,  and  not  Imposing  vndue 
restrictions  on  fair  and  reasonable  bxuiness 
expenditures. 

With  cooperation  and  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  both  tax  administra- 
tor and  those  affected  by  the  new  legsla- 
tlon,  I  l>elleve  the  law  will  be  administered 
fairly — to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
restaurant  Industry  and  the  business  com- 
munity, and  to  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country  during  this  challenging  period 
Of  the  Nation's  history. 


Tribute  to  Pope  John 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  modern  his- 
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tory  has  such  a  wide  ran«e  o?  world  opin- 
ion respected  and  praiaed  a  Pope  of  the 
lloxnan  Ca  Jiollc  Church,  as  Is  evidenced 
liy  the  public  expression  of  sadness  at 
Ihe  news  of  the  recent  death  of  Pope 
.  rohn  the  23d.  In  the  short  space  of  4  V^ 
:  ears  this  kindly  and  peace-loving 
(Catholic  leader  has  gained  the  best 
wishes  and  the  affections  of  Protestants, 
Catholics.  Jews,  and  ail  men  of  good  will. 
His  contributions  to  religious  unity, 
world  peace  and  the  well-being  of  en- 
slaved peoples  and  sxiffering  humanity 
everywhere  will  always  be  remembered. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
two  editorials  from  newspapers  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
represent,  in  the  Rxcord.  These  well- 
written  editorials,  one  from  the  Shenan- 
doah Evening  Herald,  and  the  other  from 
the  Pottsville  Repubhcan,  admirably  re- 
flect the  grief  and  sadi^ess  felt  by  us  all: 
(From  the  PotUvUle  (Pa.)   Republican  1 

His  iMPEurr  Was  Obxat 
Prom  the  high  pinnacle  occupied  by  the 
supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  U  dllBcult  to  appear  at  once  a 
great  religious  leader  and  a  warm  h\unan 
teing.  Pope  John  xxm  achieved  that  dis- 
tinction In  his  brief  4i/4  years  ae  Pope. 

Poeeeesed  of  a  winning  friendliness,  he 
■ought  from  the  outset  to  In  rest  the  papacy 
with  a  deep  lense  of  humanity.  That  he  suc- 
ceeded Lb  attested  by  the  fact  that  millions 
of  poor  everywhere  responded  to  him  with 
great  feelln;. 

Pope  John  was  stoutly  orthodox  In  his 
Catholicism.  But  evidently  he  did  not  think 
It  necessary  to  stress  this  by  holding  himself 
and  his  office  austere  and  aloof. 

He  did  not  fear  to  Innovate.  He  called 
and  Ecumenical  CouncU.  only  the  31st  ever 
to  be  summoned  In  some  30  centuries  of 
Catholic  history.  He  consecrated  a  bishop, 
tislng  an  ancient  Greek  rite  which  was  novel 
'to  Rome.  TTiere  were  many  other  such 
touches. 

The  warmth  of  his  spirit  was  felt  when 
be  vtftlted  prisoners  In  a  Rome  JaU,  when  he 
raised  the  salaries  of  many  In  the  Vatican, 
when  he  broke  the  old  tradition  that  the 
Pope  must  eat  alone.  Not  all  his  changes 
were  liberalizing.  Many  reforms  were.  In 
fiict.  a  return  to  older  largely  forgotten  ways 
of  doing.  In  this  respect  he  showed  an 
abiding  concern  for  the  historical  continuity 
cf  the  exalted  poet  be  held. 

Pope  Jolin  did  not  forget  either  that  his 
position  gave  him  rare  opportxinlty  to  speak 
to  the  world  as  an  advocate  of  peace,  of  order, 
of  soiind  morality.  His  various  pronounce- 
ments were  a  powerfxil  force  for  good  In  an 
age  that  desperately  needs  that  Influence. 

At  60,  Pope  John  was  unknown  to  the 
world.  Sixteen  years  later  he  ascended  to 
the  Pope's  chair.  Many  thought  his  ad- 
vanced age  would  make  of  him  a  kind  of 
"transition  Pope"  who  wo\ild  have  slight  ef- 
fect on  the  course  of  Catholicism  and  re- 
ligion generally. 

Pope  John  confounded  the  doubters.  He 
tolled  with  great  vigor  and  full  heart.  HUs 
years  at  the  pinnacle  were  few.  But  his  im- 
print on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  world  was 
great. 

[Prom  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.) 
Evening  Herald] 
Rsvr  Of  PsACB 
Death   of    Pope    John    Ttyrm   consumates 
ttie  career  of  a  man  whose  Life  was  a  mod- 
ern version  of  a  success  story. 

Here  was  an  ItaUan  peasant's  son  who 
wi)nt  an  to  become  leader  of  half  a  bUUon 
Ciitbollcs  around  the  world.  Ha  learned 
the  hard  side  of  life  as  he  grew  up  on  the 


land  his  father  worked  for  another  man  as 
%  sharecropper.  This  humble  beginning 
provided  a  background  of  human  kindness 
and  great  respect  for  the  working  classes. 

The  Holy  rather  was  a  devoted  disciple 
of  world  peace.  It  was  Ln  Ai»ll  of  this  year 
that  he  Issued  his  famous  Papal  document 
"Pacem  ad  Terrls"  (Peace  on  Earth)  which 
urged  world  leaders  to  work  together  for 
peace  based  on  Justice  and  liberty  for 
everyone. 

Some  unknowingly  criticized  Pope  John 
when  he  received  the  son-in-law  of  Soviet 
Premier  Khr\ishchev  at  an  audience  last 
March.  It  was  later  revealed  that  the  Pope 
had  Initiated  a  program  to  free  the  many 
imprisoned  clergymen  behind  the  Iron  Cxir- 
taln  and  to  obtain  greater  religious  freedom 
in   Communist  countries. 

His  campaign  for  world  peace  was  recog- 
nized this  year  when  he  was  selected  for  the 
Balzan  International  Foundations  Peace 
Prize. 

Unlike  many  at  his  predecessors.  Pope 
John  was  of  the  Arm  belief  that  religion 
should  keep  up  with  the  times.  His  Illus- 
trious career  has  seen  many  Incidents  where 
he  broke  with  tradition.  In  each  case  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  change  was  for 
the  good  at  the  chxirch  as  many  practices 
became  outdated  In  today's  modem  way 
of  life.  

As  death  came  upon  him  his  prayers  were 
not  for  himself  but  rather  for  his  great 
ambition.  "Peace  throughout  the  world." 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 


U^.  Flag  Symbolizes  National  Heritafe 
and  Goals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLosiDA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1963 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Flag  Day 
is  June  14.  No  day  is  better  for  an 
American  to  pause  and  reflect  on  those 
matters  of  serious  Import  to  him  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  citizen-member  of 
that  great  Nation,  the  United  States 
of  America. 

With  all  our  national  traits  of  exu- 
berance and  enthusiasm,  our  acceptance 
of  the  need  for  struggle  and  hard  work 
to  accomplish  our  personal  and  national 
goals,  we  all  too  seldom  take  time  out  to 
recapitiilate  all  the  glories  of  American 
citizenship.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Flag  I>ay  gives  us  all  an  opportunity  to 
pay  homage  to  our  great  tradition  and  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  highest  aispirations  and  ideals. 

No  nation's  flag  is  merely  a  handful  of 
gaily  colored  buntiiig.  It  may  seem  to  be 
that,  but  It  is  much  more.  As  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  said : 

A  thoughful  mind  when  it  sees  a  natlonis 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag  but  the  nation  Itself. 
And  whatever  may  be  its  symbols.  Its  In- 
signia, he  reads  chiefly  In  the  flag,  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truth,  the  his- 
tory that  belong  to  the  nation  that  sets  It 
forth.  The  American  flag  has  been  a  symbol 
of  liberty  and  men  rejoiced  In  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  sufficient  for  all 
Americans  to  recognize  and  celebrate 
Flag  Day  with  appropriate  ceremony. 
True  patriotism  demands  daily  recogni- 


tion of  the  continuing  symbolic  import- 
ance of  our  flag.  Do  we  display  the  flag 
on  all  prescribed  occasions?  Do  we  con- 
form to  the  regulations  protecting  it? 
Are  we  alert  to  fsUlures  to  so  do?  These 
are  some  of  the  many  questions  we 
should  ask  ourselves. 

It  is  one  of  the  basic  guarantees  of 
citizenship  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  acting  solely  as  an  individual, 
has  the  privilege  and  duty  to  exert  a 
responsible  role  in  demanding  for  the 
US.  flag  the  honor  and  protection  It 
deserves.  That  such  individual  initia- 
tive may  win  desirable  community  action 
is  best  Illustrated  by  a  recent  incident 
in  Dade  County.  Fla. 

Due  to  the  increasing  number  of  lull- 
ing places,  some  of  them  temporary,  there 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  problem  in 
always  procuring  proper  display  of  the 
flag.  We  realize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Pub- 
lic Law  829,  77th  Congress,  section  (f) 
declares: 

The  flag  should  be  displayed  dally,  weather 
permitting,  on  or  near  every  polling  place 
on  election  day. 

This  legislation  sets  up  criteria  for 
the  displaying  and  treatment  of  our  flag 
and  leaves  it  up  to  the  proper  local 
officials  to  voluntarily  conform. 

Many  citizens  probably  made  passing 
note  of  the  absence  of  the  flag,  but  failed 
to  follow  the  matter  further.  It  was  left 
to  a  constituent  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, to  Implement  his  deep  feeling  that 
the  symbolism  of  the  US.  flag  and  the 
precious  freedoms  alined  to  it  never  can 
be  too  often  brought  to  our  attention 
and  granted  our  support  and  resp)ect. 

I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Norman  R.  Kirk, 
of  Miami,  Fla.  He  made  it  his  business 
to  notify  the  authorities  of  Dade  County 
and  his  Congressman  of  the  oversight  in 
displaying  of  the  flag.  As  a  result  of  his 
protest  and  further  inquiry  by  me,  I  am 
proud  to  state  that  County  Manager 
Irving  C.  McNayr,  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County,  Fla..  has  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  flags  for  every  polling  place  in 
Dade  County,  and  our  Nation's  flag 
should  be  flying  there  at  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

The  simple  sincerity  of  Mr.  Kirk's 
words  expresses  every  citizen's  feeling 
about  the  UJS.  flag  that  I  wish  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues.  The  following 
vital  excerpts  from  his  letter  are  his 
plea: 

I  am  a  retired  naval  ofllcer  with  30  years' 
service.  Our  flag  lias  been  my  Inspiration 
for  many  years,  and  as  my  years  diminish. 
I  am  proud  to  bask  In  Its  security,  stature, 
strength,  and  prestige. 

My  letter  brings  me  to  this  point:  when  I 
voted  last  November  the  American  flag  was 
noticeably  missing.  I  contacted  the  Miami 
Herald,  a  flag  was  procured  for  that  polling 
place  by  mldafternoon,  tiirough  what 
channels  I  do  not  know. 

Last  month  (February  1963) .  at  my  voting 
precinct,  again  no  flag.  •  •  •  Again  on 
March  12.  1963.  I  went  to  vote,  again  no 
flag. 

So.  I  am  requesting.  If  no  law  presently 
exists  covering  this  act.  that  one  be  enacted 
making  It  compulsory  to  display  an  Ameri- 
can flag  at  all  polling  places  In  Dade  Cotinty. 

I  have  spent  too  many  of  my  years  as- 
sisting In  the  preservation  of  our  flag  to  find 
It  missing  at  the  very  Initial  basis  of  our 
democracy. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  well  conclude  our 
remarks  viith  the  reminder  that  the 
American  flag  was  brought  at  the  price 
of  dedication  by  generations  of  citizens, 
by  a  lifetime  of  service  by  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  such  as  Norman  R. 
Kirk,  and  by  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
the  lives  of  many  true  patriots.  Let  us 
then,  on  Flag  Day  smd  all  other  days, 
render  to  it  the  reverence  and  homage 
which  It  deserves. 


Economic  Illiteracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  plaintive  cries  of  "creeping  social- 
ism" and  the  "advent  of  the  welfare 
state,"  it  Is  indeed  refreshing  and  heart- 
ening to  come  upon  a  man  who  eagerly 
accepts  the  challenges  and  risks  inherent 
in  the  preservation  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members  an  article  by 
the  secretary  of  Kiwanls  International, 
O.  E.  Peterson,  which  should  serve  both 
as  a  warning  and  as  a  call  to  reexamine 
the  sometimes  passive  acceptance  of  our 
own  economic  principles. 

KXZFTNO   ENTEaPSISK  PKZK 

(By  O.  E.  Peterson) 

The  phrase  "free  enterprise"  is  a  very 
dangerous  one.  It  sounds  so  simple,  but  the 
reality  beiilnd  the  ptirase  is  not  simple  at 
all.  It  Is  so  complicated  that  many  people 
who  live  under  the  free  enterprise  system 
only  vaguely  understand  it.  Recently  a 
stockbroker  told  about  a  woman  who  wanted 
to  Invest  some  money.  "But  be  sure  to  get 
me  only  stocks  that  will  go  up,"  she  said. 
"Don't  get  me  any  that  might  go  down." 

This  Incident  points  \^>  an  aspect  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy  that  needs  empha- 
sizing today  as  never  betore.  Free  enter- 
prise, like  freedom  In  any  form.  Involves 
risk.  Freedom  and  complete  security  are 
fundamentally  incompatible.  A  cxadle-to- 
the-grave  welfare  state  may  be  possible,  but 
it  Is  not  possible  within  a  context  of  free- 
dom. 

This  Is  not  to  say  Uiat  It  is  unimportant 
to  provide  increased  security  for  our  fellow 
citizens.  Unconcern  for  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  succeed  in  a  competitive  free 
enterprise  economy  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  Kiwanls  objects.  It  Is  one  of  our  basic 
principles  that  help  should  be  given  to  those 
who  need  it. 

The  big  question  is:  Prom  what  source 
shoiUd  this  help  come?  On  one  side  are 
those  who  insist  that  Increased  governmental 
Intervention  Is  the  only  answer,  even  at  the 
price  of  a  very  substantial  diminution  of 
individual  freedom.  Opposed  to  this  view 
are  all  of  us  who  believe  that  our  people's 
needs  can  be  fllled  in  a  free  society. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  bxir- 
den  of  proof  is  on  us.  Tliat  free  enterprise 
offers  both  economic  security  and  freedom 
is  easy  to  say;  It  Is  far  less  easy  to  demon- 
strate. But  demonstration,  not  utterance.  Is 
now  required  of  all  who  liave  faith  in  frse 
enterprise. 

Let  us  consider  some  specific  areas.  A 
good  deal  of  government  interference  in  our 
economic  system  has  followed  exposure  of 
Indefensible  business  practices.    The  passage 


of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  in  1906  Is  one 
example.  The  philosophy  of  free  enterprise 
to  wlilch  we  subscribe  Is  not  an  "anything 
goes"  philosophy.  A  dishonest  business 
practice  cannot  l>e  Justified  in  the  name  of 
free  enterprise,  but  It  can  do  much  to  under- 
mine the  free  enterprise  system  Itself.  We 
must,  therefore,  do  all  In  our  power  to  elim- 
inate abuses  before  they  provide  the  occasion 
for  Increased  governmental  intervention.  A 
person  who  invests  In  a  business  is  taking  a 
risk.  This  Is  Inherent  In  the  free  enterprise 
system.  But  a  person  wlio  buys  a  product 
or  service  should  not  have  to  risk  being 
cheated.  This  risk  Is  not  a  proper  free 
enterprise  risk. 

Even  adherence  to  the  highest  etlilcal 
standards  will  not  be  enough  to  preserve 
both  our  economic  system  and  otir  freedom. 
The  system  Itself  must  be  made  to  operate 
with  ever -increasing  efficiency.  The  de- 
mands that  will  t>e  made  on  It  are  so  great 
tiiat  Inefficiency  and  waste  can  no  more  be 
tolerated  than  can  unscrupulousness.  We 
who  support  free  enterprise  are  vociferous 
In  our  condemnation  of  governmental  waste 
and  Inefficiency.  We  dare  not  turn  a  more 
tolerant  eye  on  wasteful  and  Inefficient  prac- 
tices In  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 

The  more  emotional  we  become  about 
"free  enterprise  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
forget  to  empiiaslze  "enterprise"  as  much  as 
we  emphasize  "free."  Of  all  economic  sys- 
tems, free  enterprise  provides  the  least 
jvistlficatlon  for  complacency.  The  busi- 
nessman who  tiilnks  and  operates  today  as 
he  did  30  years  ago  Is  asking  for  trouble — 
and  Is  a  trouble  spot  In  our  economy.  So  Is 
the  businessman  who  welcomes  Government 
Intervention  when  it  happens  to  work  to  his 
advantage.  On  occasion,  a  group  of  business 
interests  have  actually  asked  for  govern- 
mental restriction  of  their  competitors. 
The  company  president  who  on  Monday  gives 
an  impassioned  talk  on  behalf  of  free  enter- 
prise and  on  Tuesday  dictates  an  equally 
vigorous  letter  to  his  congressman  demand- 
ing legislation  to  restrain  his  competitors  is 
actually  a  hazard  to  the  economic  philos- 
ophy to  which  he  pays  lip  service.  He's 
against  "governmental  paternalism" — except 
for  himself. 

One  positive  meas\u«  all  of  us  can  take 
to  help  keep  enterprise  free  is  an  unre- 
mitting effort  to  combat  "economic  illit- 
eracy." Ironically,  we  who  believe  strongly 
in  free  enterprise  must  bear  the '  responsi- 
bility for  the  appalling  popular  Ignorance  of 
Its  principles.  The  father  who  Is  dismayed 
by  his  teen-age  children's  attitude  toward 
free  enterprise  should  ask  himself  how  much 
time  he  spent  explaining  the  economic  facts 
of  life  to  them. 

All  of  lis.  in  fact,  should  ask  ourselves  how 
much  individual  effort  we  tiave  put  forth  to 
help  keep  free  enterprise  a  vital  reality.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  haven  t  the 
time,  that  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  take  care 
at  our  own  businesses,  our  own  professions, 
our  own  families.  We  have  not  become 
Klwanlans  In  order  to  do  no  more  than  we 
would  iiave  to  do  anyway.  Our  Administra- 
tive Theme  for  1963  is  "Responsibility — The 
Key  to  Freedom."  It  remains  fc»:  us  to  ac- 
cept that  responsibility. 


Who  Are  tbe  Real  Frifht  Peddlers? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cauroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGE3i,    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  June  7.  my  colleague  from 


California,  Jamzs  B.  I?rr,  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Indiana  War  Memorial  Au- 
ditorium under  the  sponsorship  of  "We 
the  People." 

The  address  was  entitled  "Who  Are 
the  Real  Fright  Peddlers?"  and  the  text 
follows : 

Who  Aaz  tbx  Real  Fright  Pedslebs? 

(By  Hon.  James  B.  Utt.  of  California) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  fellow  Americans,  It  is  a  privilege  and  an  ^ 
honor  to  be  Invited  to  participate  in  this 
Important  and  historic  occasion.  Meetings 
and  discussions  such  as  this  can  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  of  tills  Re- 
public. I  am,  as  you  all  know,  a  controversial 
figure.  I  liave  been  called  an  "alarmist"  by 
those  who  want  America  to  sleep.  To  that 
I  will  plead  guilty,  even  as  Paul  Revere  was 
an  alarmist  In  his  day,  and  traveled  the 
countryside  to  warn  the  sleeping  villagers 
tliat  the  British  were  coming.  I  have  been 
called  "Inflammatory"  because  I  will  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  slogan  of  "Better  Red  Than 
Dead."  More  recently  I  have  l>een  referred 
to  by  a  few  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  a  "fright  peddler."  It  is 
apparent  that  we  who  have  a  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  this  Republic  are  supposed  to  lie 
down  and  play  dead  while  the  pseudo-lib- 
erals not  only  permit  but  assist  In  the  exten- 
sion of  conununlsm  In  every  part  of  the  globe; 
and  those  who  wish  to  resist  the  appeasement 
In  Laos,  the  surrender  In  Cuba,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  freedom  flghters  tliroughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  suicidal  unilateral  dis- 
armament program,  are  termed  "fright  ped- 
dlers." The  truth  Is,  I  am  frightened,  and 
I  would  be  a  coward  if  I  did  not  raise  my 
voice  In  protest,  and  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth  about  the  International 
CcMnmunist  Conspiracy  and  Its  interwoven 
relationship  to  the  Communist  Party,  UBA. 
As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  in  an  address  to 
law  enforcement  officials  on  March  1,  1960: 
"It  is  indeed  appalling  that  some  members 
of  our  society  continue  to  deplore  and  criti- 
cize those  who  stress  the  Communist  danger. 
What  these  misguided  'authorities'  fall  to 
realize  Is  that  the  Communist  Party,  UA.A., 
is  an  integral  part  of  International  conunu- 
nlsm •  •  •  Public  Indifference  to  this  threat 
Is  tantamount  to  national  suicide.  I<ethargy 
leads  only  to  disaster." 

0\ir  Founding  Fathers  were  weU  aware  that 
man's  eternal  enemy  was  government, 
whether  that  government  was  a  dictatorship, 
a  benevolent  monarchy,  a  democracy,  or  a 
republic.  Usurpation  of  power  Is  the  natxiral 
trend  of  every  government.  George  Wash- 
ington expressed  It  in  these  words:  "Oov- 
emment  Is  like  a  fire,  which  If  It  Is  properly 
controlled,  will  light  yovu*  homes  and  cook 
your  food  and  run  your  far^torles,  but  if  it 
is  not  controlled,  it  will  dcitroy  you." 

A  hundred  years  ago.  a  great  Civil  War  was 
being  fought  to  t«ist  whet'aer  a  nation  con- 
ceived in  liberty  could  long  endxn-e.  Today, 
we  are  engaged  In  another  civil  war  testing 
the  same  premise.  It  Is  not  a  hot  war,  but 
a  cold  war.  which  can  'm  Just  as  dMtdly. 
During  tha  hundred  yeais.  the  poles  of  the 
compass  have  svrung  in  t.  180*  arc.  At  Uiat 
time  It  was  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
sovereignty  of  s  State  or  a  group  of  States 
transcended  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union. 
Ttiat  conflict  was  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Union.  The  conflict  to<;.ay  Is  whether  or  not 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  transcends  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  wtiich  created  the 
Union.  Tiiat  conflict  tas  yet  to  be  resolved. 
Free  enterprise  and  capitalism  liave  long 
been  the  American  waj  of  life.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  Karl  Marx  completed  his  blue- 
print for  the  destruction  of  the  capitalistic 
society  and  his  proposal  to  establish  a  uni- 
versal Soclalist-Comm  anist  society.  We  liave 
been  foDowlng  this  blueprint  for  many 
yem,  and  the  pseud  oUberals  embrace  that 
doctrine  100  percent.    It  is  well  known  that 
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the  seeds  of  d«*th  are  ImpUnted  In  every 
huin«n  being  before  he  drmwa  hU  &nt  breath. 
So  alao  are  the  seeds  of  deetructlon  Implanted 
ta  the  body  pollUc  of  every  naUon  at  birth. 
Just  as  the  life  of  an  Individual  can  be  ex- 
tended beyoad  Its  three  score  years  and  ten. 
by  proper  care,  attention  and  prudent  living, 
so  also  can  nhe  life  of  a  nation  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  aormal  cycle,  but  as  wanton  and 
carelees  living  will  cut  down  the  span  of  a 
human  life,  so  also  may  oxir  national  life  be 
cut  down.  If  this  Republic,  which  was  con- 
(relved  In  llt>erty.  Is  to  siirvlve.  the  American 
oeopte  mus';  demand  that  we  return  to  the 
3aslc  conce]>ts  of  our  forefathers  and  declare 
^galn  that  we  are  a  nation  under  Ood. 

It  was  not  until  dozens  of  patriotic  organi- 
zations th^ugbout  this  Nation  began  to 
alert  the  >Unerlcan  people  to  the  dangers  of 
';he  Soclalist-Cotnmuniat  ascendency  to 
power  in  this  country,  that  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Cooununlst  international  conspiracy  de- 
cided that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  the 
an tl -Communists.  To  this  end,  they  called 
a  meeting  In  Moscow,  which  was  attended 
by  00  Cqmmiinlst  organizations  from  all 
paru  of  the  world.  The  delegates  to  this 
meeting  w«re  Instructed  to  return  to  their 
respective  countries  and  begin  a  massive  pro- 
gram to  destroy  all  antl-Communista.  Ous 
Hall,  president  of  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A..  returned  from  Moscow  and  Inaugu- 
rated that  program  of  destruction.  The  flrst 
to  feel  the  ax  was  General  Walker,  who  was 
indoctrinating  his  troops  so  that  they  would 
recognize  the  dangers  of  communism  as  a 
conspiracy  and  so  that  they  would  not  be 
brainwashed  as  they  were  in  Korea.  For 
this  bit  of  patriotism  he  was  dismissed,  de- 
graded, demoted,  and  deprived  of  his  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

This  served  only  to  accelerate  and  intensify 
the  work  of  patriotic  antl-Communlst  orga- 
nizations. The  administration  was  frantic 
because  the  New  Frontier  was  being  equated 
with  socialism  and  socialism  with  commu- 
nism, and  something  had  to  be  done.  Who 
was  to  do  it?  None  other  than  Walter  and 
Victor  Reuther,  who  came  to  Washington  in 
the  fall  of  1961  and  had  a  strategy  confer- 
ence. At  this  conference  Walter  Reuther 
promised  to  write  a  memorandum  for  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy.  That  memo 
was  a  24-page  blueprint  for  the  destruction 
of  the  anti-Conununlsts.  The  memo  was 
actually  written  by  Victor  Reuther.  whom 
you  remember  as  being  the  Soviet  devotee, 
who  In  his  earlier  days  spent  some  time  in 
Russia' writing  glowing  reports  on  the  Soviet 
socialist  program,  and  in  a  moment  of 
reverie  wrote  a  letter  to  his  colleagues  In 
America  urging  them  to  "keep  up  the  Qght 
for  a  Soviet  America."  This  man,  then  be- 
came the  chief  adviser  to  the  administration 
on  how  to  deal  with  the  anti-Communists. 
In  his  note,  which  accompanied  the  memo, 
he  said.  "We  are  hopeful  that  this  memo- 
randum may  have  some  value  to  you  In 
focusing  attention  upon  possible  administra- 
tion policies  and  programs  to  combat  the 
radical  right." 

Now  It  miut  be  understood  that  the  "radi- 
cal right"  refers  to  any  and  all  patriotic 
organizations  which  stand  opposed  to  the 
Socialist-Communist  doctrine  as  set  forth  in 
the  Communist  manifesto  of  1848  and  re- 
stated by  the  Moscow  Communist  Conven- 
tion in  1960.  That,  of  coune,  means  you 
as  well  as  me. 

"Liberty  cannot  exist  where  government 
takes  care  of  the  people,  but  It  can  only 
thrive  where  the  people  take  care  of  the 
government."  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that 
many  years  ago.  He  might  Just  as  well  have 
spelled  It  out  more  clearly  by  saying  that 
liberty  and  socialism  cannot  coexist,  that 
they  are  Incompatible  and  only  one  can  s\ir- 
vlve.  In  1937,  Pope  Plus  KI  asked  a  search- 
ing question:  "How  la  It  poaslble  that  such 
a  system  long  since  rejected  scientifically 
and   now   proved    erroneous   by   experience. 


how  Is  It.  we  ask.  that  such  a  system  could 
spread  so  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  the  world?" 
If  Pope  Plus  XI  was  shocked  in  1937.  what 
would  he  say  today  after  seeing  an  additional 
750  million  human  beings  swept  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain?  Pope  Plus  XI  also  said  In 
1931  that  the  Socialist  state  cannot  exist 
without  an  obviously  excessive  use  of  force. 
We  are  seeing  that  excessive  use  of  force  not 
only  In  the  Communist  countries,  such  as 
East  Germany.  Hungary,  and  Cuba,  but  also 
in  our  own  country. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  recommendations 
of  the  Reuther  brothers  to  be  used  for  your 
own  destruction.  The  first  recommenda- 
tion was  that  "The  radical  right  inside  the 
Armed  Forces  poses  an  immediate  and  special 
problem  requiring  immediate  and  special 
measures  "  Under  this  heading,  he  recom- 
mended that  Secretary  McNamara  Investi- 
gate the  extent  of  the  radical  right  In  the 
military.  The  memorandum  claimed  that 
it  was  widespread  pressure  from  rlghtwlng 
generals  and  admirals  In  the  Pentagon  which 
brought  about  the  recall  of  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet  to  active  duty.  What  was  wrong  with 
General  Van  Fleet?  Simply  this,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  For  America,  he 
endorsed  the  Florida  Coalition  of  Patriotic 
Societies,  and  he  was  on  the  board  of  ad- 
visers of  H.  L.  Hunt's  Life  Lines.  The  mem- 
orandum complained  that  all  that  Van  Fleet 
accomplished  was  to  embarrass  Adlal  Ste- 
venson by  saying  that  Stevenson  was  to 
blame  for  the  U.S.  failure  to  provide  air 
support  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  and  that 
General  Van  Fleet  would  have  fired  Steven- 
son Had  I  been  President.  I  would  not  have 
fired  Adlal  Stevenson  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  would  never  have  hired  him  in  the 
first  place. 

The  No.  2  complaint  In  the  Reuther 
memorandum  was  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's list  of  subversive  organizations  is  lend- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  riidlcal  right. 
(That's  you  )  The  memo  goes  on  to  state. 
•Although  the  radical  right  poses  a  far 
greater  danger  to  the  success  of  this  country 
in  Its  battle  against  International  commu- 
nism than  does  the  domestic  Conrununlst 
movement,  the  latter  has  been  branded  sub- 
versive by  the  Government,  and  the  former 
(radical  right)  has  not."  The  memo  goes 
on  to  state.  "The  list  today  Is  almost  like 
a  Good  Housekeeping  seal  for  the  radical 
right  and  as  long  as  It  exists"  (Indicating  it 
should  be  abolished)  "it  should  not  remain 
one  sided  and  permitted  to  work  In  favor  of 
'  the  radical  right"  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  adjective  "radical"  precedes  any 
mention  of  "right."  You  see.  radicalism  has 
always  been  an  offensive  word  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and.  If  the  brothers  Reuther 
can  Implant  the  word  "radical"  In  connection 
with  conservatism  or  rlghtwlng  movements, 
it  would  prove  destructive. 

The  memo  continues  that  "It  might  be 
advisable  for  the  Attorney  General  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  he  Is  going  to  In- 
vestigate one  or  more  of  these  organizations 
with  a  view  of  determining,  whether  charges 
will  be  filed  and  hearings  held  on  the  ques- 
tion of  listing  one  or  more  of  these  organiza- 
tions. The  mere  act  of  Indicating  that  an 
Investigation  will  be  made  will  certainly  bring 
home  to  many  people  something  they  have 
never  considered — the  subversive  character 
of  these  organizations  and  the  similarity  to 
listed  groups  on  the  left." 

Now  that  Is  really  something.  Many  of 
these  organizations  to  which  Reuther  refers 
have  requested  an  Investigation,  and  I  can 
assiu-e  you  that  If  one  Is  held  there  will  be 
no  witness  who  will  take  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

One  specific  proposal  In  the  memo  was  that 
FBI  agents  Infiltrate  ultraconservatlve  orga- 
nizations to  determine  whether  they  should 
be  classified  as  subversive  or  not.  My  dear 
friends,  the  FBI  does  not  have  to  Infiltrate 
these  organizations.  They  have  an  open  In- 
vitation to  join  with  any  of  them. 


The  third  suggestion  was  "The  flow  of  big 
money  to  the  radical  right  should  be  dammed 
to  the  extent  possible."  You  should  note 
that  the  word  "dammed"  is  spelled  with  two 
m's  although  their  direct  Intent  was  to  spell 
it  the  other  way.  The  proposal  further 
stated  "As  funds  are  a  source  of  power  to 
the  radical  right,  action  to  dam  up  these 
funds  may  be  the  quickest  way  to  turn  the 
tide  now  running  In  their  favor."  At  least 
that  Is  an  admission  never  before  heard, 
that  the  tide  Is  running  in  our  favor.  The 
memo  suggested  that  tax  exemptions  be  care- 
fully checked  and  that  the  list  of  major 
donors  to  the  far  right  be  made  public  and 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Conunls- 
slon  check  radio  and  television  stations  carry- 
ing far-right  propaganda,  but  listing  their 
programs  as  religious,  news  analysis,  or  pub- 
lic service,  and  that  the  program,  "Know 
Your  Enemy."  emanating  from  Washington, 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start. 

Incidentally.  Immediately  after  the  memo 
was  circulated,  the  Income  tax  reports  of 
Walter  Knott  of  Knott's  Berry  Farm,  one 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  free  enterprise, 
and  a  true  patriot,  were  examined  and  he 
was  found  liable  for  deductions  which  he  had 
taken  on  contributions  to  support  the  Cali- 
fornia Free  Enterprise  Association.  It  Is 
amazing  how  easy  It  is  to  deduct  money  for 
contributions  to  the  Fund  for  the  Republic 
and  other  leftwlng  organizations  which  sup- 
port the  socialistic  Communist  Ideology,  but 
when  you  attempt  to  educate  people  on  the 
free  enterprise  capitalistic  system,  you  are 
then  dispensing  political  propaganda.  When 
you  consider  the  massive  political  propa- 
ganda spewed  forth  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  the  Rural  Electrification 
outfit,  and  even  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  double  standard  becomes  so 
apparent  that  a  schoolchlld  would  recognize 
It. 

Skipping  one  recommendation.  I  go  to  the 
fifth,  which  was  that  "The  domestic  Com- 
munist problems  should  be  put  Into  proper 
perspective  for  the  American  people,  thus 
exposing  the  Ixwlc  fallacy  of  the  radical 
right."  What  we  are  doing  here  tonight  Is 
putting  the  domestic  Communist  problem  In 
Its  proper  perspective  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  In  so  doing  we  are  not  exposing  any 
basic  fallacy  of  the  conservative  right. 

Now  we  come  to  the  real  "meat  and  po- 
tatoes" of  what  seems  to  be  bothering  the 
liberals,  and  that  Is  that  the  Director  of  the 
FBI.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "exaggerates  the  do- 
mestic Conununlst  menace  at  every  turn, 
and  contributes  to  the  public's  frame  of 
mind  upon  which  the  radical  right  feeds." 
The  memo  further  charges  that  Assistant 
Attorney  General  J.  Walter  Yeagley.  who 
continues  In  charge  of  Internal  security  mat- 
ters, has  always  maximized  the  domestic 
Communist  menace.  "There  Is  no  need." 
the  memo  continues,  "of  a  further  effort  to 
dramatize  the  Communist  Issue,  the  need 
now  Is  to  rein  In  those  who  have  created 
the  unreasoned  fear  of  the  domestic  Com- 
munist movement  In  the  minds  of  American 
people  and  to  slowly  develop  a  more  rational 
attitude  toward  the  strength  of  this  move- 
ment." In  other  words,  the  rational  atti- 
tude which  the  pseudollberals  want  Is  that 
we  should  appease  and  even  embrace  the  In- 
ternational Communist  menace.  The  memo 
suggests  that  It  would  not  be  well  to  forbid 
dissenting  officials  from  expressing  a  con- 
trary view  for  fear  of  the  charge  that  the 
administration  was  attempting  to  muzzle  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  but  that  "any  effort  to  take  a 
more  realistic  view  by  the  leaders  of  this  ad- 
ministration would  probably  cause  most  of 
the  administration  officials  to  fall  in  line, 
and  even  some  legislators  might  be  affected 
thereby." 

This,  then.  Is  the  key  to  the  recent  attacks 
upon  our  patriotic  conservatism  by  some 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and.  If  you  will  read  these 
attacks    appearing    In    the    Congressional 
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RicoxD.  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  close- 
ly they  have  followed  the  substance  and  the 
language  used  In  the  a4-page  memo  of 
Victor  Reuther. 

The  authors  of  the  book,  "The  Far  Right," 
£>onald  Janson  and  Bernard  Elsmann,  state 
that,  "No  formal  action  was  taken  on  the 
suggestions,  although  the  document  was  read 
by  key  members  of  the  administration  and 
circulated  to  sjrmpathetlc  Congressmen." 
With  that  statement  I  completely  disagree, 
for  sympathetic  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  been  following  the  directions  of  this 
memorandum,  and  many  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tion licenses  are  being  withheld.  These 
charges  by  sympathetic  Congressmen  are  re- 
plete with  the  charge  of  guilt  by  association 
and  similar  techniques,  and  anyone  who  dis- 
agrees with  these  so-called  sympathetic  Con- 
gressmen becomes  antl-Semltlc,  anti-Negro, 
and  Is  charged  with  being  a  greater  menace 
to  American  security  than  Is  the  domestic 
Communist  establishment. 

I,  as  a  dedicated  conservative  patriot,  re- 
sent being  charged  with  radicalism  and  as 
a  member  of  the  "lunatic  fringe."  However, 
these  charges  will  not  alter  my  coiirse  nor 
the  course  of  you  patriots,  who  Intend  to 
continue  exposing  communism  wherever  It 
rears  Its  ugly  head.  As  Daniel  Webster  said, 
"I  was  bom  an  American,  I  expect  to  die  as 
an  American,  and  In  between  I  Intend  to  live 
as  an  American." 

We  have  been  in  a  steady  retreat  from 
Moscow,  which  Is  more  humiliating  to  xtm 
than  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow  150 
years  ago.  The  difference  is  that  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  retreat,  while  we  retreat  by 
reason  of  weakness,  fear,  and  design.  We 
have  the  greatest  military  force  In  the  world, 
but  its  Commander  In  Chief  does  not  know 
when  to  use  It,  where  to  use  It,  or  how  to 
use  It.  High  military  decisions.  Including 
the  selection  of  armaments,  are  made  by  the 
"whiz  kids"  in  the  Pentagon  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Joint  Military  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Paul  Nltze,  one  of  the  planners  in  the 
Pentagon,  and  now  the  leading  candidate  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  years 
ago  that  OMi  military  power  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
we  are  proposing  to  do  just  that.  How  can 
we  have  a  win  policy  with  such  men  direct- 
ing our  defenses?  Why  should  not  the 
American  people  t>e  frightened  over  our 
steady  retreat  beoaxise  of  a  threatening  bully 
In  Moscow?  Why  shonld  we  not  be  con- 
cerned over  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet 
military  base  In  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Why  should  we  not  be  concerned  over  the 
suggestion  that  we  give  up  Guantanamo 
Bay?  In  spite  of  the  President's  denial  of 
this,  it  was  the  administration  that  asked 
for  money  to  acquire  land  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
money  to  build  additions  to  the  naval  base 
at  Roosevelt  Roads.  The  only  thing  that 
stopped  It  was  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  There  was  ample  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  representative  government  in  Cuba  when 
Batista  offered  to  resign,  warning  our  Ambas- 
sador In  Havana  of  the  Castro  threat,  but 
there  were  people  in  the  State  Department 
who  were  bound  and  determined  to  set  up  a 
CcHnmunlst  government  In  Cuba,  with  full 
knowledge  that  Castro  was  a  dedicated  Com- 
munist. The  two  men  responsible  for  this 
were  William  Wleland  and  Roy  Rubottom, 
and  the  Senate  report  Is  replete  with  their 
treachery.  These  two  men  were  not  even 
reprimanded  by  the  administration,  but  were 
advanced  to  higher  positions  of  security,  just 
as  Alger  Hiss  and  Harry  Dexter  White  were 
moved  upward  Into  places  of  greater  author- 
ity after  their  treachery  was  common  knowl- 
edge. 

It  Is  only  human  that  some  mistakes  should 
be  made,  but  when  none  of  them  Is  In  favor 
of  America.  I  cannot  help  but  recognise  a 
design  for  surrender.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco 
Is  a  good  example  of  this,  along  the  route  of 
our  retreat,    following  that,  the  Soviet  mili- 


tary bxiUdup  was  well  known  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  denied  by  them  until  a  na- 
tional election  seemed  certain  to  swamp  the 
New  Frontier.  Then  dramatic  action  was 
taken  which  lasted  less  than  48  hours  dur- 
ing which  time  this  administration  made 
concessions  to  Khrushchev,  all  of  which  have 
not  yet  come  to  light.  These  concessions 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  Conun\inlsts, 
for  they  actually  accomplished  exactly  what 
they  set  out  to  accomplish,  and  that  was  a 
Communist  satellite  within  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  protected  by  the  force  and  might 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

In  exchange  for  the  removal  of  a  few  offen- 
sive missiles  from  Cuba,  we  would  dismantle 
our  foreign  bases  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  places.  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  missiles,  and  I 
have  yet  to  see  one  designated  as  offensive 
and  another  designated  as  defensive.  It  de- 
pends on  which  way  the  gun  Lb  polnte<^ 
Khnxshchev  promised  to  remove  an  undis- 
closed number  of  troops  from  Cuba,  with 
March  15  of  this  year  as  a  deadline.  Accord- 
ing to  the  count,  nearly  3.000  troops  were 
removed,  but  no  count  was  made  of  the 
troops  on  the  incoming  ships.  As  of  last 
month,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Preparedness  disclosed  that  there  are  now  a 
minimum  of  17,500  Russian  troops  In  Cuba. 
But  for  the  token  removal  of  troops  In  March, 
our  President  hailed  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  a 
statesman  for  keeping  his  word.  How  silly 
can  you  get? 

Castro  is  exporting  communism  by  propa- 
ganda, as  well  as  military  equipment  and 
men,  to  several  Latin  American  oo\in tries. 
From  this  we  will  reap  a  whirlwind,  and  not 
In  the  too  far  distant  future.  What  hap- 
pened to  our  demand  for  on-site  inspection 
of  Russian  military  might  In  Cuba?  The  an- 
swer Is,  nothing.  We  even  go  so  far  as  to 
summarily  dismiss  a  marine  captain  who 
caught  a  Communist  spy  redhanded  on  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  and  had  to  shoot 
him  in  self-defense.  This  same  captain  has 
been  told  that  he  wUl  be  fined  $10,000  and 
Imprisoned  If  he  even  talks  about  the  Inci- 
dent. What  has  happ>ened  to  our  flirst 
amendment  of  free  speech?  The  same  pat- 
tern by  which  we  lost  Cuba  to  the  Commu- 
nists is  being  followed  with  regard  to  the 
Republic  of  Haiti. 

I  would  like  to  submit  Just  two  examples 
of  misstatement  of  facte  by  the  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  Cubcm  situation, 
and  compare  them  with  the  interim  report 
of  the  Senate  Military  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee. On  February  6,  1963,  on  page  47  of 
the  special  Cuba  briefing,  R.  S.  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said,  "I  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Cuba  is  being  used  as  a  base  for 
subversion  directed  against  other  Latin 
American  countries.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  of 
constant  interest  to  us  and  one  we  are  moni- 
toring continuously."  Now  this  is  what  the 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  said  on 
page  7  of  the  interim  report:  "The  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  that  Castro  Is  supporting, 
spurring,  aiding,  and  abetting  Communist 
revolutionary  and  subversive  movements 
throughout  the  Westw-n  Hemisphere  and 
that  such  activities  present  a  grave  and  omi- 
nous threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Americas." 

At  his  press  conference  on  August  29,  1962, 
President  Kennedy  said,  "We  have  no  evi- 
dence of  troops  •  •  •  we  do  not  have  Infor- 
mation that  troops  have  come  Into  Cuba." 
And  this  Is  what  the  Interim  Report  said 
on  pages  10  and  11  (speaking  of  the  July- 
August  period,  1962):  "Human  source  re- 
ports also  alleged  that  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  arriving  Soviet  personnel  had 
changed  significantly.  It  was  reported  that 
some  of  the  arriving  personnel  during  this 
period  were  primarily  young,  trim,  physically 
fit,  suntanned  and  disciplined,  and  that 
they  formed  In  ranks  of  fours  on  the  docks 
and  moved  out  In  truck  convoys.     Refugee, 


exile,  and  other  human  source  reports  sug- 
gested that.  In  contrast  to  the  earlier  fir- 
rivals,  the  new  arrivals  were  Soviet  combat 
troops.  However,  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity adhered  to  the  view  that  they  were 
military  instructors,  advisers,  and  trainers, 
plus  a  number  of  civilian  technicians  and 
advisers  associated  with  improving  the 
Cuban  economy." 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  the  Incon- 
sistencies between  statements  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  actual  facts. 

Walt  Rostow  went  to  Moscow  to  ask  Mr. 
Khrushchev  what  we  could  do  to  lessen  ten- 
sions. Mr.  Khrushchev's  reply  was  that  we 
should  eliminate  our  first-strike  capabilities, 
and  Mr.  Rostow  returned  to  Washington  to 
Implement  that  suggestion.  That  is  why 
the  Skybolt  was  canceled  and  the  RS-70 
program  Is  at  a  standstill.  It  Is  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command,  with  Its  capabilities  of 
striking  flrst,  that  has  prevented  Khru- 
shchev from  attacking  us,  and.  while  we 
phase  out  our  first-strike  capabilities,  the 
Soviets  continue  to  build  the  counterpart  of 
the  RS-70,  capable  of  carrying  warheads  on 
a  25,000-mile  mission  at  speeds  up  to  2,(X)0 
miles  an  hour,  at  altitudes  In  excess  of  70,000 
feet. 

The  fuzzy-minded  planners  stirroundlng 
the  President  have  the  Idea  that  If  we  diSr 
arm  unilaterally  the  Russians  will  do  so,  as 
a  gesture  of  good  will.  That  Is  just  like 
hoping  that  If  you  let  a  ball  player  steal 
second  base,  he  will  be  a  good  boy  and  not 
try  to  steal  third.  It  Is  jxist  as  foolish,  but 
far  more  deadly.  We  can  no  more  unilater- 
ally disarm  and  have  peace,  than  you  can 
disarm  the  police  force  of  a  big  city,  In  hopes 
that  the  underworld  will  respond  by  aban- 
doning their  criminal  careers.  There  Is 
nothing  but  force  or  the  threat  of  force  that 
will  deter  the  Communists  from  destroying 
txs. 

There  has  recently  been  some  discussion 
of  a  memorandum  by  Walt  Rostow  and  Mc- 
George  Bundy  (political  advisers  to  the 
President)  which  stated  In  part  that  it 
shotild  be  the  policy  of  the  administration 
to  refuse  aid  to  freedom  fighters  In  any  part 
of  the  world  and  that.  If  ti  Conununlst  gov- 
ernment took  over,  the  United  States  should 
do  all  within  Its  power,  short  of  war,  to 
see  that  such  a  government  should  stirvlve. 
This  is  shocking,  but  when  Inquiry  was  made 
to  the  State  Department  regarding  this 
memorandimi,  the  State  Department  replied 
that  there  was  such  a  memo,  part  of  which 
was  leaked  to  the  press,  but  that  It  had  been 
taken  out  of  context  and  was  misquoted. 
The  only  poslble  answer  to  that  is,  "Let's 
look  at  a  copy  of  that  memorandxim  to  see 
what  it  really  said."  Upon  requesting  a  copy 
of  this  memo  from  the  State  Department  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  clarified,  the 
reply  came  that  the  memorandiun  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Secvu-ity  Coxuicll  and  was 
"classified  and  top  secret."  So  the  public 
will  never  know  the  truth.  However,  to  give 
credence  to  the  Rostow-Bundy  memo.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  when  a  resolution  was 
Introduced  to  provide  for  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  thereby  hold  out  some  hope  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  in  the  captive  nations,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  filed  an  objec- 
tion with  the  Rules  Committee  against  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  create  tensions  and  displease 
Mr.  Khnishchev.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it  is 
about  time  we  began  to  offend  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. 

Because  your  organization  and  others  like 
It,  as  well  as  individuals,  including  me,  are 
attempting  to  alert  and  warn  the  public  of 
the  serious  consequences  of  these  successive 
retreats,  compromises,  and  accommodations, 
we  are  called  "fright  peddlers."  Let's  see 
who  are  really  the  fright  peddlers.  President 
Kennedy  threatened  this  nation  with  a  de- 
pression if  Congress  failed  to  pass  his  tax 
program  "In  toto."     Nothing  can   be  more 
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fiicbtenlnc  than  a  depression  Secretary 
Freeman  threatened  the  fanners  (and  when 
I  aaf  threatened  I  mean  threatened)  with  a 
farm  depression  If  they  refused  to  buy  his 
farm  program  of  rigid  oontrols.  He  even 
Indicated  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  dump 
our  grain  sxirplus  on  the  market  and  ruin 
the  farmer  To  many,  that  Is  fright  ped- 
dling 

Why  Is  It  that  those,  who  make  eloquent 
outbursts  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. Ignore  the  fright  peddlers  such  as 
Khrushchev  who  says  that  he  will  bury  us? 
Recently,  Khrushchev  said  he  would  pulver- 
ize us  If  we  Interfere  with  Castro's  Cuba 
Why  do  they  Ignore  Castro's  frightening  de- 
mands and  threats  to  our  security? 

Why.  also,  do  they  Ignore  the  frightening 
requests  of  the  State  Department  that  Amer- 
ican department  stores  should  display  In 
their  show  cases  goods  made  by  Communist 
countries? 

Those  who  Ignore  these  threats  are  the  real 
fright  peddlers  by  their  very  silence  In  this 
area.  This  Is  a  sin  of  omission  which  is  as 
great  as  the  sin  ctf  commission. 

President  Kennedy  continues  to  Ignore  the 
bilateral  agreements  with  Latin  American 
countries,  calling  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  which,  by  the  way.  has 
r^ently  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Khrushchev.  In 
reverse,  by  demanding  that  America  stay  out 
of  Western  Hemisphere  affairs,  and.  more- 
over, the  President  has  promised  Mr. 
Khrushchev  that  our  Navy  will  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  Pldel  Castro.  To  me.  that  Is 
truly  frightening.  The  President  agreed  to 
remove  our  missile  bases  and  to  call  h<Mne 
many  of  our  Army  personnel,  now  located 
In  strategic  points  around  the  world,  with 
the  exception,  of.  course,  at  Oxford.  Miss. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  American  people 
stop  looking  for  fallout  shelters  and  begin 
looking  for  "sell  out"  shelters.  If  this  ad- 
ministration, as  suggested  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Paul  Nltze.  turns  over 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  to  NATO  and 
the  United  Nations,  there  must  be  an  ac- 
counting by  men  In  high  places.  TTie  crea- 
tion of  an  International  "peace  force."  un- 
der the  control  and  direction  of  an  organi- 
zation controlled  by  the  Afro-Asian  bloc  In 
concert  with  the  Russian  satellites,  would 
certainly  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  and  should  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. 

The  administration's  effort,  to  promote 
civil  rights  by  riot,  strife,  and  revolution.  Is 
doing  much  to  Implement  the  Communist 
manifesto  of  1848,  wherein  Karl  Marx  de- 
clared that  capitalism  and  all  property 
rights  must  be  abolished.  No  one  can  deny 
that  people  are  entitled  to  their  civil  rights, 
but  what  they  fall  to  comprehend  Is  that 
with  each  civil  right  there  is  an  equal  and 
corresponding  civil  responsibility.  And  that 
responsibility  Is  that  the  civil  rights  of  others 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  Illegal  application 
of  the  civil  right  In  point.  Civil  rights  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  The  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  leading  us  down 
the  roiul  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
property  rights  and  the  law  of  trespass  held 
sacred  lUnce  the  Magna  Carta. 

The  ialgh  emotional  stress  to  place  hiunan 
rights  ibove  property  rights  Is  a  false  con- 
cept. Let  me  say  here  and  now.  and  most 
emphanically,  that  the  highest  human  right 
of  man  Is  the  right  of  private  property  and 
Its  protection  against  trespass  and  confisca- 
tion as  provided  In  the  Fifth  Amendment. 
In  fact,  all  human  rights  are  based  on  prop- 
erty rights,  smd.  If  you  question  this  state- 
ment. I  suggest  that  jrou  examine  the  situa- 
tion In  all  Communist  countries  which  have 
destroyed  property  rights,  and  you  will  find 
that  human  rights  followed  them  down  the 
drain.  In  this  emotional  atmosphere.  It  Is 
apparently  easy  to  convince  the  people  that 
we  should  carry  out  the  Communist  Mani- 


festo tnd  destroy  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. Of  course,  much  of  this  Is  being  done 
under  a  highly  graduated  personal  income 
tax  and  Inheritance  tax.  as  recommended  so 
dearly  by  Karl  Marx,  as  the  main  weapon 
In  the  arsenal  of  socialism. 

People  are  good  not  because  they  are  white 
or  black  or  yellow  or  red.  They  are  good 
because  they  accept  the  moral  and  spiritual 
laws,  and  apply  them  In  their  dally  lives. 
They  simply  want  to  be  good  people.  And 
people  are  bad  not  because  of  their  race, 
creed  or  color,  but  because  they  refuse  to 
accept  and  apply  the  moral  and  spiritual 
laws. 

Men.  as  well  as  governments,  do  good 
things  In  order  to  entice  others  and  to  then 
perform  their  evil  deeds.  The  child  molester 
always  entices  a  child  with  candy  or  some 
other  gift  before  he  performs  his  evil  deed. 
Likewise,  governments  promise  something 
tor  nothing  in  order  to  extend  their  control 
and  dominion  over  the  people  whom  they 
are  supposed  to  govern  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  free 
cheese  in  a  mouse  trap,  but  I  have  never  yet 
seen  a  happy  mouse  that  ate  the  cheese. 
Likewise,  our  liberties  are  contracted  with 
each  extension  of  dominion  and  control. 
This  Is  the  short  road  to  slavery. 

Beyond  the  constant  attacks  of  the  antl- 
antl-Conununlsts.  there  Is  a  concurrent  and 
massive  attack  against  religion  which  Is  the 
foundation  upcw  which  this  Nation  was 
built.  This  attack  comes  not  only  from  the 
atheists,  but  from  other  people  and  organi- 
zations. Including  the  US.  Supreme  Court, 
under  the  guise  of  sophistication.  We  are 
attempting  not  only  to  maintain  a  separation 
of  church  and  state,  but  a  separation  of 
state  from  God. 

If  this  Nation  ever  turns  Its  back  on  the 
God  who  created  us  and  made  us  free,  we 
win  be  destroyed  as  surely  as  God  destroyed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  You  will  find  these 
words  In  Second  Chronicles,  chapter  7.  verse 
14:  "If  my  people  who  call  me  by  my  name, 
will  humble  themselves  and  pray,  and  for- 
sake their  wicked  ways,  then  will  I  hear  from 
heaven  and  forgive  their  sins  and  will  heal 
their  land." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  there  was  ever 
a  land  that  needed  healing.  It  Is  this  glorious 
America  of  ours.  Let  us  then  unite  In  that 
high  purpose,  that  the  design  of  liberty 
etched  upon  the  fabric  of  our  American  life 
shall  continue  to  shine  brightly  upon  us. 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  for 
generations  to  come.  "To  Him  all  majesty 
ascribe  and  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 
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Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  us  would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  the  one 
major  prerequisite  to  informed  action  by 
the  Congress  is  factual,  intelligent,  and 
responsible  information. 

This  is  just  as  true  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  as  it  is  in  the  field  of  do- 
mestic affairs. 

I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  following  address  by  Chester  Bowles, 
a  former  Member  of  this  House: 


PoxKicN    Aio:    The    Esskntlal    Pactobs    roi 

Success 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles. 
President's  special  representative  and  ad- 
viser on  African,  Asian,  and  LaAln  Ameri- 
can affairs,  at  the  National  Conference  on 
International  EcononUc  and  Social  De- 
velopment at  Washington.  DC  .  May  28. 
1963) 

This  spring  the  foreign  aid  program  Is 
once  again  undergoing  lU  annual  drubbing 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  cerUln  elements  of 
the  Nations  press. 
Yet  the  situation  Is  paradoxical. 
In  spite  of  a  nagging  uncertainty  about  the 
nature  of  Its  objectives  and  policies,  the  pro- 
gram's public  support — according  to  Gallup — 
Is  at  an  all  time  high,  with  58  percent  of 
the  American  people  In  favor  of  It  and  30 
percent  opposed.  This  Is  substantially 
greater  than  FDR's  1938  margin  over  Alf 
Landon  In  the  greatest  political  landslide  of 
our  century. 

Unless  I  am  mistaken,  however,  this  wide- 
spread statistical  support  reflects  not  so 
much  knowledgeable  public  understanding  of 
the  program's  objectives  and  accomplish- 
ments but  rather  a  kind  o*  public  hunch 
that  any  national  effort  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  every  President,  every  serious 
candidate  for  President,  and  every  Secretary 
of  State  since  the  war  must  be  better  than 
lU  critics  say  It  U. 

This  Is  a  dangerously  unstable  base  for 
such  an  essential  Instrument  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Unless  it  can  be  greatly  strength- 
ened, the  program  will  continue  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  axes  of  Its  political  critics 
and  to  the  often  unpredictable  swings  of 
public  opinion. 

There  Is  urgent  need,  therefore,  for  some 
thoughtful,  down-to-earth  stocktaking  by 
those  who  recognize  the  critical  Importance 
of  this  effort;  and  this  conference  Is  an 
excellent  place  to  start.  As  I  leave  for  India 
where  much  the  largest  U.S.  aid  program  Is 
now  operating.  I  should  like  to  contribute 
my  own  analysis  to  this  review  of  what  may 
be  missing. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
In  my  opinion  the  program  now  has  the 
most  experienced  management  since  the  days 
of  Paul  Hoffman.  Dave  Bell  Is  an  outstand- 
ing economist  with  deep  respect  for  people  as 
well  as  for  the  arithmetic  of  development. 
Equally  Important,  he  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  In  practical,  down-to-earth  ad- 
ministration In  what  we  here  In  Washing- 
ton refer  to  as  "the  field." 

Under  his  leadership  I  believe  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  the  continuous,  rapid  Improve- 
ment of  administrative  procedures,  a  lessen- 
ing of  flagrant  errors  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, and  greatly  Improved  moreUe. 

What.  then,  about  the  program  Itself?  In 
my  opinion,  a  large  measure  of  our  success 
or  failure  In  the  next  few  years  will  depend 
on  public  and  congressional  understanding 
of  what  the  program  can  and  cannot  do,  on 
the  emphasis  within  the  program  Itself,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  we  can  relate  our  ef- 
forts abroad  to  our  own  traditions  and  to 
the  essentials  of  our  own  society. 

More  speclflcally.  there  are  six  essential 
elements  which  will  largely  shape  our  ca- 
pacity to  do  what  we  have  set  out  do  do; 

1.  We  must  clarify  public  and  congres- 
sional thinking  as  to  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  AID  program. 

Let  us  start  by  making  It  clear  what  the 
program  wont  do: 

It  won't  enable  us  to  control  events  In 
other  countries. 

It  won't  enable  us  to  buy  allies  and  votes 
In  the  UJf. 

It  won't  Insure  us  first  place  In  a  global 
popularity  contest. 

The  reasons  why  our  development  effort 
won't  do  these  three  things,  should  be  clear 
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by  now;  but  since  it  obviously  Isnt  clear  to 
many  observers,  let  us  briefly  explore  the 
point. 

Most  of  the  recipient  nations  are  either  re- 
cently emerged  from  colonial  rule  or  striving. 
as  In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  to  establish 
their  own  proud,  Individualistic  Identity. 
Consequently,  they  are  In  no  mood  to  jump 
through  political  hoops  UTplease  any  other 
nation,  however  rich  or  right  it  may  be. 

We  may  therefore  expect  to  see  the  emer- 
gent nations  frequently  going  out  of  their 
way,  noisily  and  sometimes  Irrelevantly,  to 
assert  and  reassert  their  Independence. 

While  this  may  be  exasperating  to  many 
Americans.  It  should  be  recognized  as  a  hu- 
man reaction  to  a  long  and  humlUtatlng 
colonial  experience — a  reaction  similar  In 
many  ways  to  that  of  our  own  young  nation- 
alistic country  in  the  19th  century.  When 
did  the  Founders  and  early  Presidents  of  our 
Nation  ever  hesitate  to  tell  the  older  nations 
of  Europe  where  to  get  off? 

Nor  will  our  development  program  ever  be 
fully  understood  by  the  Congress  and  pub- 
lic— nor  will  It  be  effective  In  lU  operations — 
If  we  continue  to  present  It  as  a  negative 
stopgap  effort  shrewdly  designed  to  thwart 
the  Communists. 

"nils  narrow  view  Implies  that  If  the  Com- 
munist movement  did  not  exist,  there  would 
be  no  valid  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  help  the  less  fortunate  na- 
tions. For  the  developing  countries  this,  In 
turn.  Ironically  transforms  a  noisy  Commu- 
nist minority  Into  an  absolutely  Invaluable 
natural  resource. 

Indeed,  the  unearthing  of  a  local  Commu- 
nist underground  might  be  expected  In  such 
circumstances  to  produce  more  American 
dollars  than  the  discovery  of  oil  or  uranium. 

This  poses  the  basic  question:  If  our  for- 
eign aid  program  cannot  be  expected  to  buy 
friends  or  votes,  and  If  Its  purpose  Is  not 
simply  to  combat  conununlsm,  what  ex- 
acUy  Is  It  good  for?     What  will  It  do? 

Although  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
well  known  to  this  audience,  it  Is  essential 
that  It  be  understood  In  every  community  In 
America,  as  well  as  In  every  congressional 
conunlttee. 

Let  me  state  It  briefly:  A  wisely  admin- 
istered U.S.  aid  program  can  help  create  na- 
tions that  are  Increasingly  prepared  to  defend 
their  Independence  against  totalitarian 
enemies — external  or  Internal,  overt  or 
covert — and  Increasingly  willing  to  work 
with  us  as  partners  on  common  projects 
which  may  lead  the  world  a  little  closer  to 
peace. 

Judged  against  this  realistic  yardstick,  the 
program  has  rolled  up  an  extraordinary 
record  of  achievement. 

Consider  Europe  In  1945.  dispirited, 
destitute,  and  totally  vulnerable  to  organized 
Communist  minorities.  Today,  thanks  In 
large  measure  to  a  wisely  conceived  program 
of  U.S.  Marshall  plan  assistance.  Europe  Is  a 
roaring  p>olltlcal  and  economic  success  with 
a  total  production  second  only  to  that  of  our 
own  country. 

Consider  India  In  1947.  newly  Independent, 
fragmentized  by  deep-rooted  Internal  dif- 
ferences, with  a  wobbly  government,  grossly 
Inadequate  food  resources,  a  disrupted  trans- 
port system,  and  the  bare  beginnings  of  In- 
dustrial development. 

In  the  last  16  years  that  same  India,  with  a 
population  greater  than  Africa  and  Latin 
America  combined,  has  created  a  democratic 
constitution,  run  three  democratic  elections, 
placed  three  times  as.  many  children  in 
school  as  before,  nearly  doubled  her  agri- 
cultural production  and  more  than  doubled 
her  industrial  production,  tripled  her  electric 
power,  vastly  Improved  her  transport  sys- 
tem, and  above  all,  has  awakened  Its  Indian 


people  so  that  today  they  stand  united  in 
defense  of  their  nation  against  the  blatant 
aggression  of  their  giant  Chinese  neighbor. 

In  India,  as  in  Europe.  American  loans, 
grants  and  technical  assistance  played  a 
major  role.  Yet  here  is  the  essential  point: 
This  aid  was  not  given  to  force  either  Europe 
or  India  into  a  satellite  relationship  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  purchase  good  will  or 
votes  in  the  United  Nations.  Naturally,  no 
country — whether  India,  France,  or  any  other 
country  In  Europe — is  happy  to  feel  it  is  In 
any  way  dependent  on  the  United  States. 
Rather  the  aid  program's  objective  has  been 
to  help  establish  Independent  countries,  able 
and  willing  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and 
prepared  to  defend  what  they  believe  to  be 
their  Interests — Interests  that  by  and  large 
coincide  with  our  own. 

2.  Now  let  MB  consider  a  second  factor 
which  grows  Inevitably  from  the  first:  The 
success  or  failure  of  an  aid  program  In  help- 
ing to  create  Independent  nations  depends 
not  only  on  the  rate  of  economic  growth,  but 
at  least  equally  much  on  what  happens  to 
people  In  the  process  of  growth. 

Many  observers  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  "development"  by  such  purely 
economic  criteria  as  Increases  In  per  capita 
Income,  in  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  In 
miles  of  railroad,  numbers  of  Irrigated  acres, 
and  so  on.  Yet  such  standards  of  judgment 
can  lead  to  some  harsh  surprises. 

Cuba,  Just  before  Castro  took  over,  had 
the  third  highest  per  capita  income  In  Latin 
America.  Indeed,  when  we  compare  those 
Latin  American  countries  with  the  highest 
per  capita  Incomes — some  of  which  are 
higher  than  several  European  countries — 
with  those  that  are  most  politically  stable, 
we  find  that  there  is  almost  no  consistent  re- 
lationship. 

A  feeling  of  national  purpose  and  Inde- 
pendence can  only  be  created  if  the  people 
are  given  a  sense  of  Involvement  In  their  own 
development,  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  a 
growing  sense  of  justice. 

Without  these  social  gains,  a  booming  per 
capita  Income,  If  badly  distributed,  can 
actually  widen  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor  and  lead  to  a  political  explosion. 

As  a  case  In  point.  I  recall  two  letters  I  re- 
ceived from  friends  of  mine  working  In  Iraq 
in  the  spring  of  1958.  The  first  was  from  a 
young  American  engineer  in  Baghdad,  who 
.reported  with  great  excitement  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  damming  of  the  llgrls  and  the 
Euphrates.  He  listed  the  exciting  Indus- 
trial development  that  would  soon  grow 
from  these  power  projects  as  an  indication 
of  Iraq's  successful  development. 

That  same  week,  by  coincidence,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  former  associate  of  mine  in 
India  whose  lettter  In  effect  was  a  reply  to  the 
engineer,  although  neither  one  knew  the 
other. 

"In  the  Iraqi  village  where  I  live."  he 
wrote,  "we  often  hear  that  things  are  going 
remarkably  well  In  Baghdad,  that  the  Tigris 
and  the  Eurphrates  are  being  dammed,  and 
that  great  Industries  will  soon  be  coming 
into  being.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  a  grand 
accomplishment.  But  out  here  in  the 
countryside  where  most  of  the  pyeople  of 
Iraq  make  their  living  as  farmers  and  herds- 
men, everything  remains  much  the  same. 

"Indeed,"  he  continued,  "the  only  evidence 
of  chance  here  is  in  the  fact  that  the  land- 
lords and  the  money  lenders  who  formerly 
came  riding  out  on  horseback  to  collect  their 
rent  or  Interest  now  arrive  In  Bulck  cars." 

Obviously  something  must  have  changed 
somewhere,  but  It  hadn't  affected  many  of 
the  people  of  Iraq.  I  may  add  that  this  was 
shortly  ^efore  the  political  explosion  of  1958 
when  the  Iraqi  Government  came  apart  at 
the  seams. 

In  our  presentations  and  our  speeches,  I 


believe  that  this  second  point  deserves  par- 
ticular emphasis.  Economic  growth  is  criti- 
cal to  national  development,  but.  what  hap- 
pens to  beople  in  the  process  is  decisive. 

3.  Now  let  me  turn  to  a  third  basic  con- 
sideration: Orderly  political  growth  in  the 
developing  nations  Is  impossible  unless  it 
Improves  the  living  standards  of  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  live  In  the  rural  areas 
and  simultaneously  gives  them  a  greater 
sense  of  personal  Involvement. 

In  November  of  1917,  when  Lenin  an- 
nounced that  the  great  feudal  estates  of 
czarlst  Russia  would  be  divided  among  the 
peasants  who  tilled  the  land,  he  knew  that 
the  climax  of  his  effort  had  been  achieved. 
"Now."  he  said,  "the  revolution  has  become 
irrevocable." 

In  China,  Mao  Tse-tung's  primary  appeal 
was  to  the  peasants.  Aroused  by  Mao's  false 
promises  of  land  and  freedom,  it  was  they 
who  provided  the  mass  manpower  of  his  Red 
army. 

As  long  as  the  rural  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,' 
and  Latin  America  are  oppressed  with  pov- 
erty, exploitation  and  injustice,  they,  too, 
will  continue  to  be  targets  for  Communist 
infiltration. 

The  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  rural  de- 
velopment, however,  is  economic  as  well  as 
political.  This  is  so  because  no  developing 
nation  can  increase  its  industrial  output 
rapidly  if  the  four-fifths  of  Its  people  who 
live  In  the  rural  areas  lack  the  purchasing 
power  to  buy  its  factory-produced  goods. 

This  means  that  our  aid  program  should 
be  Increasingly  related  to  the  Improvement 
of  agriculture,  the  encouragement  of  land 
reform,  the  creation  of  nu^l  extension  serv- 
ices, and  the  building  of  rural  schools,  roads, 
and  clinics. 

As  this  sophisticated  audience  well  knows, 
such  things  are  easier  to  say  than  to  do. 
Most  of  us  Americans  are  now  vir  ban -ori- 
ented. Even  our  farmers,  with  their  ad- 
vanced soli  technology  and  their  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  Investment  in  complex 
farm  equipment,  are  now  largely  out  of  touch 
with  the  grassroots  farming  techniques  that 
are  most  readily  applicable  to  the  riual  de- 
velopment of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

In  many  countries  I  have  seen  o\ir  people 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  develop  effective 
rural  programs,  only  to  become  bogged  down 
in  the  face  of  the  practical  difficulties. 

The  heat  becomes  awrfully  tiresome,  the 
local  people  appear  more  and  more  apathetic, 
and  new  Ideas  are  hard  to  conununicate. 
The  most  conscientious  of  AID  administra- 
tors may  thus  find  themselves  wondering  if 
country  X  is  really  ready  for  a  rural  pro- 
gram; is  not  the  more  Inunedlate  need  for  a 
cement  factory?  After  all,  every  developing 
country  needs  more  cement. 

Yet  the  overriding,  urgent  challenge  of 
rural  development  In  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa  must  be  faced  and  mastered 

The  economic  Interdependence  of  urban 
and  rural  areas  has  always  been  basic  to 
every  country.  Including  our  own.  Here  in 
the  United  States  one  of  the  first  signs  of  a 
national  recession  is  usually  decreasing  sales 
of  farm  and  household  equipment  in  our 
great  agricultural  States — a  decrease  that  is 
quickly  refiected  back  Into  eur  industrial 
centers. 

Moreover,  in  line  with  my  previous  point, 
it  Is  essential  that  the  rural  majorities  be 
given  not  only  greater  economic  opportunity 
but  also  an  Increasingly  personal  stake  in 
national  development. 

This  takes  us  beyond  the  simple  question 
of  who  owns  the  land.  Although  In  many 
cases  "land  reform"  may  be  no  more  than  a 
political  slogan,  wisely  planned  and  admin- 
istered it  can  open  the  door  to  vast  new  op- 
portunities for  the  human  spirit  and  fra* 
economic,  social,  and  political  development. 
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Let  u«  consider  two  coms  In  point;  Coun- 
try X.  where  the  original  land  reform  pro- 
gram ran  into  dlfflcultlee;  and  country  T, 
where  'rom  every  standpoint  It  wa«  a  sub- 
BtanlUi  success. 

In  covmtry  X  mlUlona  of  acres  of  land  were 
distributed  to  the  former  tenant  farmers. 
Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peasants  was 
great,  agrlcxiltural  production  In  many  areas 
dropped  sharply,  and  soon  rtglit-wlng  groups 
who  opposed  broader  land  distribution  were 
pointing  to  th«  reform  program  as  a  failure. 
That  the  profram  did  not  fulfill  expecta- 
tions was  not  a  result  of  land  distribution 
to  those  who  till  It.  but  rather  an  outgrowth 
of  the  fact  that  s  coordinated  rural  develop- 
ment program  to  back  up  the  land  reform 
measxires  was  missing. 

What  WM  needed  was  an  extension  serv- 
ice, adeqxiate  rural  credit,  rural  marketing 
cooperatives,  better  transportation  facilities, 
and  a  massive  effort  to  educate  the  new  land- 
owners   In   the    techniques   of    farming   and 

community  organization.  

In  country  T.  in  contrast,  the  land  reform 
program  was  a  comprehensive  and.  there- 
fore, highly  successful  effort.  As  a  result, 
the  distribution  of  land  to  the  farmers  led 
to  a  sharp  Increase  In  production  per  acre, 
an  Increasing  measure  of  political  stability 
Mnong  the  rural  population,  and  also  to  a 
spectacular  Increase  In  the  prroeperlty  not 
only  of  the  rural,  but  also  of  the  urban  areas 
where  the  added  rxiral  purchasing  power  cre- 
ated many  additional  Jobs  and  large  profits. 
May  I  add  that  a  sticceesful.  Integrated 
rural  development  effort  also  calls  for  a 
high  degree  of  local  cooperation  among  the 
varlo\ia  government  agencies  involved — the 
Ministries  of  Health.  Agrlctilture.  Education. 
Welfare.  Transportation.  Labor,  and  all  the 
rest. 

When  their  lines  of  communication  and 
administrative  control  each  run  straight 
down  to  the  village,  the  reeult  is  often  cha- 
otic, with  each  ministry  competing  for  the 
attention  of  the  vUlaire  leadership  In  behalf 
of  Its  particular  program. 

In  my  own  experience,  the  method  which 
has  been  most  successful  in  eliminating  this 
confusion  Is  a  coordinated  communltv  de- 
velopment operation  In  which  the  Prime 
Minister  or  the  President  acts  as  the  Chair- 
man of  a  national  rural  development  board 
which  sets  priorities  as  to  resources  and 
manpower. 

The  programs  agreed  to  by  this  board  are 
then  assigned  to  a  rural  development  admin- 
istrator who  sees  to  It  that  each  ministry 
gets  Its  full  share  of  resources  at  the  local 
level  and  supplies  Its  services  at  the  proper 
time  and  In  the  proper  sequence. 

Without  an  Integrated  administrative  or- 
ganization of  this  kind,  the  varloxis  minis- 
tries are  rarely  able  to  agree  on  anything. 
The  restilt  Is  waste  of  both  resources  and 
trained  people. 

Another  critically  Important  facet  of  ru- 
ral development  that  has  largely  been  Ig- 
nored Is  the  function  of  the  provincial  towns 
In  relation  to  the  surrounding  countryside. 
The  development  program  for  India,  for 
example,  which  was  originally  proposed  In 
1962.  called  for  groups  of  approximately  300 
villages  set  around  a  central  provincial  town. 
Here  It  was  planned  to  create  a  central  mar- 
ket place  with  a  high  school,  technical  train- 
ing school,  agricultural  training  centers,  and 
a  sizable  sprinkling  of  light  Industries. 

Unfortunately,  the  Initial  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram was  far  beyond  the  resources  which 
were  available.  And  because  after  5  years 
of  Independence  the  350  million  Indian  vil- 
lagers could  see  little  Improvement  In  their 
lot.  It  was  felt  that  highest  priorities  should 
be  given  to  their  welfare. 

The  resxilt  was  a  10-year  village  commu- 
nity development  program  which  now  cov- 
ers most  of  IndU's  550.000  villages.  The  next 
step,  many  Indian  developers  believe.  Is  to 
tie  In  the  provincial  towns  as  centers  of  con- 


sumer Industry,  education  and  administra- 
tion. 

4.  Let  us  now  consider  a  fourth  major 
factor  which  will  help  determine  the  succeas 
of  our  development  effort:  The  need  for 
clearly  worded,  realistic  criteria  for  the 
distribution  of  economic  aid  which  refiect 
the  requirements  of  the  first  three  factors. 

The  need  for  such  criteria  was  recognized 
In  the  Act  for  International  Development 
Itself.  Indeed.  In  this  legislation  Congress 
directed  us  to  do  prevlsely  what  experience 
has  taught  us  must  be  done  If  our  oversea 
assistance  effort  Is  to  succeed.  Por  Instance, 
the  act  says : 

"Assistance  will  be  based  upon  sound  plans 
and  programs,  be  directed  toward  the  social 
as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  economic  de- 
velopment; be  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources and  help  themselves:  be  cognizant  of 
the  external  and  Internal  pressures  which 
hamper  their  growth  and  should  emphasize 
long-range  development  assistance  as  the 
primary  Instrument  of  such  growth." 

In  the  spirit  of  this  congressional  mandate 
and  direction,  some  searching  questions  are 
now  being  asked  in  regard  to  all  requests  for 
assistance  from  abroad. 

These  questions  relate  to  the  applicants 
present  per  capita  Income  and  Its  distribu- 
tion; the  competence  of  the  goverrunent.  and 
lU  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion; the  existence  of  a  well-conceived,  long- 
range  national  economic  development  plan; 
the  adequate  distribution  and  collection  of 
the  nation's  tax  burden:  the  priority  given 
to  the  vast  majority  of  citizens  who  live  In 
the  rural  areas:  the  development  of  equl- 
Uble  land  distribution  and  the  creation  of 
an  Integrated  approach  to  community  de- 
velopment; the  existence  of  a  favorable  cli- 
mate and  adequate  Incentives  for  foreign 
and  domestic  private  Investment;  and  the 
maintenance  of  effective  controls  over  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  for  luxury 
Imports. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  we  are  ask- 
ing ourselves  whether  a  government  which 
seeks  our  assistance  Is  sufficiently  rooted  In 
public  support  to  ass\u:e  the  broad  backing 
of  Its  people  necessary  for  a  bold  program 
of  economic  and  social  development. 

Although  no  nation  on  earth  could  respond 
affirmatively  on  all  these  counts,  I  believe 
that  these  are  the  objectives  we  must  stress" 
In  developing  priorities  and  standards  for  the 
distribution  of  our  assistance. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  In  some  instances, 
courageous  adherence  to  these  standards 
may  lead  us  to  refuse  aid  to  friendly  gov- 
ernments which  have  assumed  that  their 
unquestioning  support  of  our  political  views 
In  the  United  Nations  would  assure  them, 
wllly-nllly,  a  continuing  flow  of  U.S.  devel- 
opment dollars — even  though  their  persistent 
failure  to  put  their  domestic  houses  In  order 
means  that  we  are  in  fact  pouring  U.S.  funds 
down  a  rathole. 

What  Is  the  better  alternative?  In  my 
opinion,  there  Is  none.  If  the  economic  de- 
velopment effort  In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  Is  to  succeed,  and  If  our  aid  program 
Is  to  maintain  the  essential  support  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Congess.  we  must 
Insist  as  a  general  rule  on  the  necessary  do- 
mestic reforms  as  a  precondition  of  continu- 
ing U.S.  Government  assistance. 

There  Is  nothing  In  what  I  have  said,  how- 
ever, that  requires  us  to  be  foolhardy.  In 
our  complicated  and  divided  world,  overrid- 
ing strategic  considerations  In  specific  situa- 
tions may  occasionally  cause  us  to  throw 
away  the  book,  to  exercise  our  own  ad  hoc 
Judgment,  and  temporarily  to  relax  our  pres- 
Biires  for  reform. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  we  keep  the 
number  o*  such  exceptions  to  an  absolute 
minimum  consistent  with  our  national  In- 
terests, and  that  we  do  not  allow  temporary 
compromises  to  become  (>ermanent  poUcj, 


As  for  the  Inevitable  charges  of  "Yankee 
Interference  In  our  domestic  affairs,"  we 
should  take  them  In  our  stride.  Whatever 
we  do  In  regard  to  giving  or  withholding 
economic  aid  constitutes  Interference  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Por  instance,  when  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  provides  capital  and  technicians  to 
governments  that  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
create  the  Internal  conditions  necessary  for 
their  own  economic  development.  It  Is  In  ef- 
fect subsidizing  the  forces  of  the  past. 

This  In  Itself  Is  Interference — but  In  this 
case  Interference  on  the  wrong  side  of  what 
history  will  surely  Judge  to  be  a  central 
Issue  of  our  times. 

5.  This  brings  us  to  a  fifth  consideration: 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  planning 
and  Integration  of  each  foreign  aid  program 
in  which  we  are  Involved,  not  only  In  regard 
to  the  resources  provided  by  o\u  own  Oov- 
emment,  but  In  connection  with  the  com- 
plex variety  of  International  agencies  and 
donor  nations  that  also  operate  In  this  field. 
The  United  States  Oovemment  provides 
unilateral  aid  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  helps  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions finance  the  purchase  of  industrial 
goods  In  the  United  States;  the  Development 
Loan  Pund,  which  provides  long-term  loans 
on  easy  terms  payable  In  both  dollars  and 
soft  currencies;  US.  technical  assistance, 
which  offers  a  wide  range  of  specialists  In 
planning  and  technology;  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  provides  several  thousand  volunteers 
trained  In  teaching,  nursing,  rural  develop- 
ment and  the  like;  and  food  for  peace, 
which  dlsUlbutes  US  surplus  farm  prod- 
uct*. Including  wheat,  rice,  powdered  milk, 
and  cotton. 

These  UJ3.  sources  of  development  assist- 
ance should  be  more  carefully  Integrated 
with  the  loans  and  technical  assistance 
available  from  the  International  agencies. 
These  Include  the  World  Bank,  which  pro- 
vides loans  payable  In  hard  ciirrencles;  the 
,  International  Development  Association, 
'which  provides  soft  loans;  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pund,  which  helps  stabi- 
lize currencies;  and  the  so-called  specialized 
agencies  of  the  U.N.— the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. Pood  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion, and  UNKSCO. 

Finally.    West   Germany.    Prance.   Britain, 
.   Canada.   Australia.   Japan,   Swltaerland   and 
Israel  also  provide  unilateral  economic  as- 
sistance on  a  generally  similar  basis. 

The  staggering  nvimber  of  sources  to  which 
the  developing  nations  can  turn  for  assist- 
ance Inevitably  creates  confusion  and  some 
overlapping  of  effort.  This  suggests  the  need 
for  careful  planning  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  kind  of  aid  is  made  available,  and  that 
its  use  Is  effectively  coordinated  with  the 
resources  of  the  developing  country  Itself. 

Here  the  World  Bank  and  the  Special  Pund 
of  the  United  Nations  can  play  an  effective 
role. 

6.  The  sixth  and  final  factor  upon  which 
the  success  of  the  program  depends  U  the 
greater  Involvement  of  the  American  people 
In  the  program,  together  with  a  bolder  and 
more  substantial  effort  to  explain  Its  objec- 
tives to  an  often  critical  public  and  to  an 
Increasingly  antagonistic  Congress. 

Plrst  of  all.  It  Is  essential  that  we  speak 
frankly  and  clearly  to  the  American  people. 
At  present  very  few  of  them  have  a  clear 
Idea  of  what  the  aid  program  can  do,  what 
It  cannot  do.  and  why  It  Is  an  absolutely 
essential  Instrtmient  In  creating  a  more  ra- 
tional and  peaceful  world. 

In  the  last  10  years.  I  have  discussed  this 
program  In  detail  before  audiences  in  43  of 
our  50  States.  As  a  resiilt,  I  am  convinced 
that  once  the  people  are  given  the  basic 
facts,  once  they  understand  the  principles 
which  Congress  has  laid  down  and  the  ways 
in  which  the  President  and  AID  are  carrying 
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out  Congress's  wishes,  they  wUl  give  this 
effort  the  support  that  It  deserves  and  must 
have  UUB.  policy  U  to  be  effective  In  today's 
world. 

Yet  we  face  a  serious  roadblock:  In  this 
effort  to  explain  the  program  on  a  mass  basis 
the  public  Information  unit  of  the  foreign 
aid  agency  has  been  refused  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  Its  task.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
able  to  provide  no  more  than  a  bare  mini- 
mum of  the  Infornuktlon  to  which  all  of  us 
citizens  and  taxpayers  are  entitled. 

More  than  that,  our  congressional  and 
public  presentations  throughout  the  1950'8 
were  In  large  measure  negative  and  In  dis- 
regard of  the  factors  which  I  have  described. 
Too  often  false  and  expedient  reasons  were 
advanced  by  the  administration  In  power 
In  a  desperate  effort  to  gain  the  necessary 
votes — only  to  find  themselves  forced  at  a 
later  date  to  defend  the  program  when  It 
failed  to  achieve  what  the  public  and  Con- 
gress had  been  led  to  expect  of  It. 

In  thU  regard,  our  task  will  be  made  easier 
by  a  greatly  expanded  "people-to-people" 
effort  by  nongovernmental  agencies  to  as- 
sure much  greater  Involvement  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  both  In  the  reclpent 
countries  and  In  the  U.8. 

Por  Instance.  Rotary  International,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Lions.  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,  Labor  Unions,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  similar  organizations 
have  even  greater  contributions  to  make  In 
the  process  of  overseas  natlon-buUdlng  than 
they  are  now  making.  There  are  1150  Ro- 
tary Clubs  in  Latin  America  alone. 

United  SUtes  business  and  labor  groups 
have  a  particularly  Important  role  to  play  In 
helping  to  shape  development  plans  on  terms 
acceptable  to  the  developing  countries  and 
profitable  to  the  Individual  corporations. 

In  addition,  the  spectacularly  successful 
Peace  Corps  can  be  an  Increasing  factor  In 
creating  the  necessary  basis  of  understanding 
not  only  In  the  recipient  countries,  but  in 
the  United  SUtes  Itself  as  a  steady  stream 
of  volunteers  return. 

The  task  of  our  foreign  aid  program  Is  to 
help  release  the  energies  of  the  people  of  the 
developing  nations  so  that  they  can  work 
effectively  towartls  economic  progress.  In- 
creased Justice,  and  a  sense  of  Individual  ful- 
fillment and  participation. 

Its  purpose.  In  other  words.  Is  to  help  them 
create  prosperous  societies  which  they  are 
willing  and  able  to  defend.  Only  In  such  a 
world  can  we  ourselves  be  safe,  happy,  and 
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The  constructive  leadership  of  America  Is 
therefore  challenged  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  revolutionary  forces  that  are  re- 
shaping our  world  and  to  put  oxirselves  In 
touch  with  the  aspirations  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  who  see  this  planet  as 
something  more  than  an  arena  for  the 
Soviet-American  confilct  or  the  maintenance 
of  an  American  way  of  life  which  Is  remote 
from  ther  own. 

If  clvUlzaton  Is  to  mean  anythng.  It  must 
be  bolstered  as  well  as  p;:otected  by  demo- 
cratc  people  with  dynamic  Ideas  and  the  skill 
and  boldness  to  put  those  Ideas  Into  effect. 
The  future  of  all  mankind  may  depend  on 
our  willingness  to  accept  this  challenge 
which  our  hungry,  chaotic  but  Infllnltely 
promising  world  presents  to  us. 


Matt  DeporUHons  From  the  Baltic  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    Wrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  28.  1963 
Mr.  HALPERN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  Baltic  States  Freedom 


Committee  in  commemorating  the  22d 
anniversary  of  criminal  deportations 
from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  martyrdom  of  thousands  of 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  in  1941  re- 
mains on  the  consciences  of  all  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. The  anniversary  of  this 
event  should  be  noted  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  believes  in  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  imposed  the 
harsh  rule  of  an  alien  dictatorship  on 
the  Baltic  peoples  since  June  1940,  when 
Lithuania.  Estonia  and  Latvia  were  forc- 
ibly and  cruelly  incorporated  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  have  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  impose  a  foreign  way 
of  life  and  prevent  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  traditional  Baltic  customs.  Those 
who  resisted  these  efforts  were  subjected 
to  exile,  deportation,  imprisonment  and 
even  execution.  When  they  found  dif- 
ficulty In  imposing  dictatorial  rule  on 
these  ancient  peoples,  the  Soviets  made 
plans  to  transplant  all  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  Russia. 

The  fact  that  these  plans  were  not 
carried  out  Is  surely  due  In  part  to  the 
resistance  of  the  Baltic  peoples.  The 
Russian  answer  to  Baltic  opposition  was 
deportation.  The  outrages  which  I 
would  like  to  commemorate  today 
reached  their  peaks  on  June  14,  15,  16, 
and  17,  1941.  During  these  few  days 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  were  expelled  from  their 
homelands  under  the  most  primitive 
conditions. 

As  we  Join  In  commemorating  the 
mass  deportations  from  the  Baltic  States 
in  June  1941,  we  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  Baltic 
peoples.        

San  FrancUco'$  Irviiif  M.  Kriegtfeld  Sets 
Precedent  for  National  Serrice  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF  CALirORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
minds,  a  National  Service  Corps  is  asso- 
ciated exclusively  with  the  young  people 
who  wiU  be  attracted  to  it.  But  a  factor 
of  the  National  Service  program  which 
deserves  broader  recognition  is  the  role 
senior  citizens  will  play. 

Irving  M.  Kriegsfeld,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Mission  Neighborhood 
Center  in  San  Francisco  has  done  much 
to  show  the  vital  role  our  senior  citizens 
may  well  play  in  the  National  Service 
Corps.  His  experience  in  San  Francisco 
makes  it  clear  that  senior  citizens  will 
respond  to  the  call  for  National  Service 
Corps  volunteers  in  large  numbers. 

The  President's  Study  Group  on  a 
National  Service  program  polled  over 
4,000  senior  citizens  in  order  to  gage 
their  reactions  to  such  a  program. 
Eighty-two  percent  expressed  approval 
of  the  proposal  while  57  percent  said  they 


would  join  or  consider  Joining.  Such  an 
enthusiastic  response  emphasizes  the 
strong  desire  to  serve  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens— a  large  and  valuable  segment  of 
our  population. 

In  his  special  message  on  aiding  senior 
citizens,  President  Kennedy  stated : 

Voluntary  service  by  older  persons  can 
both  demonstrate  their  continued  skill  and 
provide  useful  activity  for  those  retired  from 
gainful  employment  but  anxious  to  make  use 
of  their  talents.  Enactment  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  •  •  •  Is  iirged  again  as  a  con- 
structive opportunity  for  senior  citizens  to 
serve  their  local  communities.  This  program 
would  provide  an  Ideal  outlet  for  those 
whose  energy.  Idealism,  and  ability  did  not 
suddenly  end  In  retirement. 

I  concur  heartily  in  the  President's 
views  and  believe  that  the  contributions 
of  senior  citizeru;  can  be  valuable  and 
should  be  utilized. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  15  organi- 
zations representing  senior  citizens 
have  oflaciaUy  endorsed  this  project — 
national  organizations  as  well  as  local 
and  State  groups,  including  2  from  the 
State  of  California;  the  Allied  Senior 
Citizens  Clubs,  Inc..  of  California  and  the 
State  of  California  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  ttie  Aging. 

I  wish  to  inse:.-t  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle from  "Harvest  Years"  by  William  P. 
Dumont  describing  volunteer  activities 
of  senior  citizens  in  two  programs — one, 
the  Mission  Neighborhood  Center  of  San 
Francisco;  the  other,  New  York's  Henry 
Street  Settlem'jnt  House. 

This  hearttining  description  of  the 
many  worthwhile  activities  of  these 
senior  citizens  and  their  feeling  that  a 
national  service  corps  could  increase  this 
sort  of  action  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  our  coUea^rues. 

The  article  follows: 

Mzrr    THE     MiSSIONAIRES 

(By  William  P.  Dumont) 
East.  West,  and  In  between,  o\ir  cities  are 
discovering  uu.  We  retirees — with  skills  ex- 
perience, mature  Judgment,  pride,  and  time 
on  our  handii — are  beginning  to  receive  our 
share  of  the  aaUonal  spotlight.  The  big  job 
Is  to  smoke  lis  out  of  retirement  and  into  the 
light  of  community  service. 

Both  sldcH  benefit.  The  city  gets  Impor- 
tant work  done  at  little  or  no  cost;  the  Indi- 
vidual gains  personal,  tangible  satisfaction 
from  dedicated  usefulness.  But  how  can  we 
get  started?  How  can  we  find  our  niche? 
Just  follow  me  to  the  Mission  NelghbOThood 
Center  In  Hon  Pranclsco,  similar  In  function 
to  many  such  centers  across  the  country. 

Plctvire  1.he  mission  district  in  the  heart  of 
the  city — a  12-8quare-mlle  area  p>aclced  with 
some   200,000  j)eople — and  more   pouring  In 
dally.     It    embraces    a    polyglot    population, 
with    natural    problems    of    communication 
and  asslmUatlon  due  to  language  difficulties. 
Irving  M.  Kriegsfeld,  executive  director  of 
Mission    Neighborhood    Center,    sununarlzes 
the    problems  In    such    cores     of    any    city. 
"Scratch  the  surface  In  any  dty  where  this 
situation  exists,  and  you'll  find  a  pervasive 
loneliness.    People  don't  know  their  neigh- 
bors, even  In  the  same  building.     They  have 
no  sense  of  belonging.     They  keep  hearing 
others    talk   about   home — which   Is   always 
someplace  else.     They   feel  uncertain   about 
their    future — unwelcome,    unwanted.     The 
great  need  Is  to  get  them  out  in  the  open — 
mingling,       participating,      cixnmunlcatlng, 
learning  the  difference  between  nelghborll- 
ness  and  Just  living  In  a  neighborhood. 

"To  integrate  these  i>eople,  we  need  help. 
We  receive  financial  help  from  the  United 
Crusade  funds,  the  San  Pranclsco  Pounda- 
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tlon,  and  from  other  organisation*.  Newa- 
DMcrs.  broadcaatw*.  city  offlclala.  ciiurchea. 
,ftywi«,  and  tbe  San  Franclaco  AdvertUlng 
Club  publicize  our  need  for  TOlunteera — 
especially  for  senior  cltlzena  with  their  varied 
akin*  and  experience.  And  we  depend  moet 
on  the  deelre  of  the  retiree  to  be  of  aervlce 
to  hlmaelf  and  to  others. 

"We  call  our  volunteers  mlaslonalres. 
Some  help  out  at  night;  others  In  the  day- 
time. Some  contribute  a  lot  of  time;  others 
less.  The  total  is  thousands  of  helpful  man- 
and- woman  hours. 

"The  center  U  something  like  a  giant  four- 
ring  circus.  There  are  hundreds  of  different 
kinds  of  Jobs— Jobs  that  call  for  all  kinds  of 
skills,  talents,  and  InterestJi. 

"Some  missionaries  teach  languages  or 
serve  as  Interpreters.  Others  sew  or  take 
charge  of  children  while  mothers  learn  Eng- 
lish. We  need  the  help  of  photographers, 
writers,  drama  and  music  teachers,  nursery- 
school  storyteUers.  young-adult  group  lead- 
ers, and.  of  course,  a  maintenance,  clerical 
and  receptionist  staff. 

"Conununlty  improvement  U  a  living  pro- 
gram. It  takes  everybody  to  help  It  succeed." 
MiasiONAmixs  at  woaK 
When  I  visited  the  Center  one  day.  I  spot- 
ted reUred  painter  Frank  Delaroche  atop  a 
ladder.  He  flashed  a  mischlevoxis  smile  when 
1  coaxed  him  down  the  ladder  for  a  coffee 
break.  He  has  become  a  one-man  task  force, 
brightening  the  weathered  face  and  worn 
Interiors  of  the  old.  shingled  mission  center 
btilldlngs. 

His  eyes  twinkled  as  he  said.  "After  45 
years  of  painting.  I  decided  to  rest,  but  I 
found  I  was  rusUng.  rather  than  resting. 
So  I  picked  up  my  brushes  again  and  of- 
fered my  services.  Now  I  feel  usefwl  again. 
I  see  people.  I  get  out  of  the  house  In  thU 
wonderful  mission  svm.  I'm  happier  because 
I'm  helping  my  city. 

I  met  Alfred  Baruch,  former  Navy  supply 
Inspector,  who  was  always  on  the  go.  Nat- 
urally restless,  he  volunteered  his  help,  ask- 
ing only.  "Keep  me  b\isy  on  the  outside." 
As  staff  aid  to  the  director,  he  roams  the 
city  on  missions,  earning  the  accolade  of  "an 
extraordinary   ambaasador-at-large." 

And  let  me  Introduce  you  to  the  Kellogg 
Jones  family.  Mr.  Jones,  a  retired  market 
analyst  for  a  large  oil  corporation,  contrib- 
utes accounting  and  auditing  services  which 
translate  Into  considerable  dollar  value  to 
the  center.  Mrs.  Jones,  who  serves  as  a 
board  member,  adds  that  his  work  for  the 
center  is  "an  outgoing  Interest  we  can  shaire 
at  home." 

Retired  Schoolteacher  Inez  Dlxson,  former 
Mlnnesotan,  and  librarian  J.  Mae  Bert,  from 
Ohio,  offer  their  time,  talents,  and  expertence 
to  their  adopted  retirement  city  and  thus 
stay  In  the  mainstream  of  active  life. 

But  not  all  the  missionaries  follow  their 
former  or  present  vocation.  Director  Krlegs- 
feld  says.  "We  ask  people  what  they  like  to 
do  •  •  •  what  their  hobbles  are  •  •  •  what 
most  Interests  them.  Then  we  try  to  match 
ovu-  needs  with  these  interests — sort  of  a  re- 
verse twist  on  usual  employment  procedxire. 
A  department  store  executive  preferred  li- 
brary work — and  later  gave  us  valuable 
counsel  as  a  board  member.  A  real  eslJite 
man  teaches  English  to  Spanish -speaking 
newcomers  .  A  tax  expert  teaches  Spanish  to 
English-speaking  adults.  The  hobby-Inter- 
est approach  affords  change  of  pace  from 
workaday  routines  and  offers  the  volunteer 
relaxation  so  he  keeps  Interested  longer. 

"If  a  person  Isnt  sure  what  he  wants  to 
do.  we  give  him  'exploratory  placement'  In  a 
particular  Job.  In  this  way  he  can  test  his 
Interest  In  s  field  before  settling  In  this 
work." 

A  mlsslonalre  chooses  his  hoxu^  of  work 
and  where  he  wants  to  work  (at  home,  at 
the  center.  In  the  neighborhood).  But  once 
he  decides  upon  a  work  plan,  he  miist  stick 


with  It.  "We  look  upon  a  mlsal<»alr«  as 
an  unpaid  staff  members."  explain*  Krlegs- 
feld.  "We  cover  him  with  workman's 
compensation  Insurance  and  furnish  him 
with  all  the  tools  he  needs  to  do  the  job. 
All  this  lends  status  to  the  work." 

Another  status  symbol  is  an  honorary 
check  paid  to  members  who  have  worked  a 
year  or  more.  This  check  represents  pay- 
ment for  work  performed;  It  Is  credit-card 
size  so  a  mlsslonalre  can  carry  It  with  him 
to  show  to  friends. 

Director  Kriegsfeld  adds  that  the  center 
also  helps  some  people  get  back  Into  the 
mainstream  of  life  following  illness  or  assists 
them  In  finding  payroll  supplement  to  their 
pensions.    He  explains : 

"Recently  a  reUred  railroader  offered  to 
help  us  If  we  would  help  him  And  a  paying 
part-time  Job.  We  put  him  to  work  on  the 
outside  where  he  could  make  contacts. 
Eventually  be  found  employment  as  a  hotel 
night  clerk.  The  mission  lost  a  mlsslon- 
alr« — but  helped  a  man. 

"Because  of  Illness,  a  former  secretary  had 
been  out  of  work  so  long  she  needed  a  re- 
conditioning period  to  restore  mechanical 
skill  and  to  determine  whether  her  nervee 
would  stand  work-a-day  presswes.  Soon  she 
was  back  on  a  payroll.  The  Mission  gave  her 
therapy  plus  a  recommendation  to  her  em- 
ployer that  she  was  ready  to  retxirn  to  work." 

A  lot  of  straws?  Yes.  But  bundle  them 
all  together  and  you  get  a  lot  at  strength. 

voLUMTzxaa  ut  thx  cast 

Clear  across  the  country.  In  a  similarly  con- 
gested neighborhood.  Is  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  House  In  New  York.  Executive 
Director  Helen  Hall,  a  much-honored  social 
worker,  points  out  that  Henry  House  is 
located  next  to  a  community  workshop  and 
home-planning  center  for  younger  folks.  She 
explains: 

"We  believe  strongly  in  mingling  the  young 
and  the  old.  Our  young  folks  are  impressed 
with  the  vitality  and  skills  of  their  elders — 
are  amused  by  the  gaiety  in  the  senior 
lounge — and  they  no  longer  think  of  'old 
folks'  as  washed  up.  The  elders  get  a  lift 
frofn  the  enthusiasm  of  youth." 

One  hard-working  group  made  up  of  215 
women  and  U6  men.  ranging  In  age  from  80 
to  80.  Is  called  the  Good  Companions  and 
Friendly  Visitors.  Here  are  some  of  their 
accomplishments : 

Eight  of  the  women  average  15  hours  a 
week  packaging  and  labeling  pills  and  po- 
tions for  Oouvemeur  CUnlc.  Some  of  the 
men  patiently  Impart  lifetime-acquired  trade 
tricks  to  eager  youth.  Others  visit  the  sick, 
bllr.d,  and  crippled,  shop  for  them,  run  er- 
rar  Is  Some  Interpret  for  neighbors  not  yet 
able  to  cope  with  conversational  English. 
Skilled  garment  workers  make  layettes,  beby 
blankets,  flannel  shrugs,  soft  slippers  for 
those  hospitalized  *  *  '  many  visit  the  lonely. 
perhaps  the  most  appreciated  and  rewarding 
service  of  all. 

Mission  Nelghb(»-bood  Center  Director 
Kriegsfeld  sums  up  potentials  for  work. 
East  or  West.  ''TUs  is  a  Job  bigger  than 
anybody — a  challenge  to  everybody.  We're 
out  to  get  everyone  Into  the  act — but  In  an 
orderly,  organized  way.  0\u"  focus  Is  four- 
sided:  youth,  adult,  family,  and  neighbor- 
hood development.  You  can  see  how  much 
we  need  the  maturity  and  skills  of  older 
citizens.  Their  participation  and  Interest, 
even  for  a  few  hours  a  week,  will  help  weld 
any  city's  'melting  pot'  population  Into  a 
solid  oocnmunlty.'* 

WHAT   TOU   CAN   DO 

There  are  over  800  Neighborhood  Centers 
and  Settlement  Homes  all  over  the  United 
States.  You  can  And  the  one  nearest  to 
you  by  looking  In  your  telephone  book,  or  by 
checking  with  the  Community  Chest  or 
similar  group.  You  can  also  write  to  the 
National    Federation    of    Settlement    Homes 


and  Neighborhood   Centers,  22fl  West  47th 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

Also.  Congress  Is  becotnlng  Increasingly  In- 
terested In  formalizing  a  National  Service 
Corps  that  will  enlist  the  sklUs.  maturity. 
Judgment,  leadersihp.  and  personal  and  pub- 
lic pride  of  all  senior  citizens.  Foremost  In 
piloting  such  a  corps  are  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan Commission  on  Aging  and  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  (see  "Poking 
Around."  Harvest  Years.  February  1963). 
The  latter  has  published  a  booklet  to  guide 
community  groups  who  want  to  get  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  established.  For  further 
Information,  write  to  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women.  1  West  47th  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

If  there  Isn't  a  service  corps  In  your  com- 
munity, why  not  start  prodding  the  mayor, 
councllmen.  assemblymen.  United  Crusade 
or  Community  Cheet  leaders,  churchmen, 
social  welfare  executives,  and  all  others  who 
are  active  In  the  community  to  start  such  an 
organization.    A  service  corps  can — 

Help  the  community  absorb  and  utilize 
everyone  In  Its  boundaries. 

Create  new  jobs  for  both  young  and  old. 

Olve  volunteers  the  opportunity  to  be 
uesful — and  consequently  to  be  happy 
through  constructive  activity. 

Alleviate  traditional  city  loneliness. 

Offer  opportunity  for  everyone  to  con- 
tribute of  himself  and  of  his  skills. 

I'm  already  signed  up.    How  about  you? 


Americans  Repel  Arab  Boycott  Effort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAlXrOKNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May  1963  edition  of  the  An ti -Defamation 
League  Bulletin  contains  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  League  of 
Arab  States'  Commissioner  General  of 
the  Central  Office  for  the  Boycott  of 
Israel  and  Scherr-Tumlco,  Inc.,  of  St. 
James,  Minn.  The  American  firm,  which 
refused  to  be  intimidated  by  the  attempt 
of  the  Arab  countries  to  boycott  Israel, 
responded  In  words  which  should  prove 
to  be  most  heart  warming  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  share  the  same 
convictions  but  will  probably  never  have 
a  similar  occasion  to  so  state.  In  addi- 
tion, and  perhaps  most  Important,  let 
us  hope  this  letter  will  also  serve  as  an 
inspiration  and  example  to  other  Ameri- 
can businesses  in  refusing  to  support 
discrimination — whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

The  letters  follow: 

EXCSANGK     or     CORKKSPONDENCr — A     BOTCOTT 

ErroRT  BT  TRZ   Arab    Leaottx   Is  Rkpxixxd 

BT   AN   UNIKTIMmATXD   AMKHICAN   FDIIC 

Leagux  or  Arab  States.  Secrztak- 
lAT  Gkncral.  Cxntral  OmcK 
roB  THE  Boycott  or  Israel, 

Damascus,  Syria.  May  10,  1962. 
Schzrr-Tdicioo.  Inc.. 
St.  James.  Minn..  U.SJi. 

Gentlxmek:  We  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
we  have  acquired  reliable  Information  to 
the  effect  that  your  company  has  subscribed 
In  the  establishment  and  the  ownership  of 
a  plant  In  Israel  for  the  production  of  me- 
chanical, optical,  and  electronic  precision 
measuring  devices. 
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In  this  regard,  we  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Arab  countries  are  still 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel.  Therefore,  as 
a  measure  of  self-defense  and  with  the  view 
to  safeguarding  the  rights  and  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  the  Arab 
countries  strlcly  adhere  to  a  set  of  boycott 
regulations  directed  at  Israel.  In  brief,  these 
regulations  prohibit  any  Arab  from  having 
any  dealings  whatsoever  with  any  Israeli 
person  or  business,  or  with  foreign  persons  or 
firms  maintaining  such  dealings  with  Israel. 
Violation  of  these  regulations  entail  the 
blacklisting  of  violators  in  all  Arab  coun- 
tries with  the  result  that  all  commercial 
transactions  with  such  violators  are  banned. 
However,  before  any  action  is  taken 
against  yovir  firm,  we  deem  it  necessary  that 
we  contact  you  directly  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  dealings  of  your  firm  with 
Israel.  This  will  have  to  be  done  in  the 
fonn  of  a  declaration  duly  signed  before  the 
competent  governmental  authorities  and 
should  also  bear  a  final  authentication  to 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  representa- 
tive of  your  firm  apended  thereto  by  the 
closest  consulate  or  diplomatic  mission  of 
any  Arab  country.  The  required  declaration 
win  have  to  contain  complete  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

Detailed  questions  asked  whether  Schwr- 
Tumlco  had  now.  or  had  In  the  past,  branch 
factories,  assembly  lines,  general  agencies,  or 
head  offices.  In  Israel:  whether  it  had  ever 
granted  Israelis  patent  rights;  whether  it 
now.  or  ever,  owned  shares  In,  assisted,  or 
represented  any  Israeli  firm. 

If,  In  the  light  of  the  answers  to  the  said 
questions.  It  turns  out  that  you  have  any 
dealings  with  Israel  In  the  aforementioned 
forms,  then  under  the  Israel  Boycott  Regu- 
lations, now  In  force  In  all  Arab  countries, 
the  name  of  your  firm  will  be  blacklisted  In 
all  these  countries.  Consequently  you  will 
be  denied  access  to  the  extensive  Arm  mark- 
ets and  all  transactions  with  your  business 
will  be  banned. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  choose  to 
keep  your  commercial  relations  with  the 
Arab  countries  In  good  standing,  rather  than 
to  impair  your  free  access  to  the  Arab  mark- 
ets. If  you  decide  to  adopt  this  course,  then 
you  win  have  to  repudiate  any  standing 
agreement  between  your  firm  and  any  Israeli 
firm  or  buslnese  within  the  aforementioned 
forms.  You  will  also  have  to  furnish  us 
with  documentary  evidence  to  this  effect. 

In  this  connection,  we  draw  your  attention 
to  the  noteworthy  fact  that  under  the  effec- 
tive Israel  Boycott  Regulations,  failure  to 
submit  the  required  documents  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  August  20.  1963  will 
automatically  lead  to  taking  action  against 
your  firm,  as  provided  for  by  the  said  regu- 
lations. 

Finally,  we  do  hope  that  you  wUl  extend 
sympathetic  imderstandlng  of  the  ccan- 
pelllng  considerations  which  render  these 
measures  mandatory.  It  Is  also  our  sincere 
hope  that  you  will  find  It  appropriate  to 
maintain  your  commercial  relations  with  the 
Arab  countries. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dr.  Abdui.  KAsm  El-A1oi, 
Commissioner  General,  Central  Office  for 
the  Boycott  of  Isrtiel. 

Mat  22,  1962. 
Lkacui  or  Ara*  States. 
Secretariat  General, 
Damascus,  Syria 

(Attention  oT  Dr.  Abdul  Karlm  el-A'ldl,  Com- 
missioner General.  Central  Office  for  the 
Boycott  of  Israel ) . 
Gentlkm EM :  The  Information  you  have,  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  establishing  a  subsi- 
diary manufacturing  plant  In  Israel,  is  ccw- 
rect.     The  plant  Ls  new  under  constroction 
there  and  we  will  produce  measuring  devices 
and  do  metal  finishing  when  It  is  completed. 
We    were   Invited   by   the   Government   of 


Israel  to  come  there  for  that  purpose.  After 
a  thorough  Investigation  by  us  of  the  mar- 
ket potentials,  the  capabilities  of  the  p>eople, 
aind  the  generally  favorable  business  climate 
there,  we  decided  to  avail  ourselves  of  their 
many  advantages. 

We  have  fovmd  them  to  be  a  friendly.  In- 
dustrious, forthright,  and  intelligent  people, 
interested  only  In  making  a  modem,  pro- 
ductive, and  suitable  homeland  for  a  people, 
who  until  1948.  had  been  homeless.  TTiey 
have,  through  almost  superhuman  effort, 
made  a  desert  "bloom."  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  they  wish  to  live  at  peace  with  and 
trade  with  their  Arab  neighbors  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  world.  People  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction have  been  and  are  now  contributing 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  to  the 
artistic,  scientific.  Industrial,  and  social 
achievements  which  the  world  now  enJo3rs. 

Scherr-Tumlco,  Inc.,  Is  a  non-Jewish  cor- 
poration, the  majority  owners  and  principals 
of  which  are  of  British  extraction  and  are 
third-generation  Americans.  We  have  there- 
fore not  entered  Into  the  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  for  reasons  of  senti- 
ment. Had  the  Arab  states  extended  us  the 
same  invitation  and  the  same  ensuing  co- 
operation, we  would  have  given  such  an  over- 
ture equal  attention  and  consideration. 

We  are  not  Impressed  by  your  threats  of 
Intimidation  and  coercion  through  boycott 
and  blacklist.  If  the  Arab  States  had  pro- 
gressed Industrially  and  scientifically  to  the 
point  where  your  markets  were  lucrative  for 
our  products,  we  would  still  not  be  Impressed. 

The  effort  you  are  expending  In  foment- 
ing hate  and  strife  with  your  neighbors  can 
better  be  used  to  bring  something  of  sub- 
stance for  your  people,  that  they  may  have 
the  advantage  of  a  better  standard  of  living. 
Cease  your  war  with  the  Israelis  and  you 
will  find  this  corporation  and  most  all  of 
America  ready  and  anxious  to  extend  to  you 
a  welcome  and  helping  hand. 
Cordially  yours. 

ScHESR-Tuidco,  Inc., 
Howard  M.  James, 

President. 


Baltic  Freedom  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALIrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13, 1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
14  marks  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  mass 
deportations  by  the  Communists  from 
three  Baltic  States:  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

For  20  years  these  nations  and  their 
leadership  knew  the  fruits  of  a  hard- 
earned  Independence  that  came  after 
the  First  World  War.  During  this  period 
each  of  these  countries  exhibited  to  the 
world  at  large  the  abilities  of  their 
leaders  and  peoples  to  assiime  with  dig- 
nity and  correctness  the  obligations  of 
inder>endent  national  status.  These 
three  Baltic  States,  giving  to  their  peo- 
ples a  democratic  rule  in  cooperation 
with  the  Western  World,  knew  economic, 
political,  and  social  stability  remarkable 
for  the  time  and  surrounding  conditions. 

Most  unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of 
these  nations,  they  had  a  powerful 
neighbor  with  urgent  designs  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  each ;  not  only  could  lmi>eriallst 
Soviet  Russia  not  allow  a  nation  know- 
ing political  freedom  to  contaminate  her 


borders,  but  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia controlled  a  major  portion  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  a  vital  trade  and  shipping 
route  the  Russians  felt  they  must  have. 
How  to  gain  control  of  these  coun- 
tries, each  of  which  had  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  a  guarantee  of  sovereignty 
with  Russia,  was  an  easy  problem  for  the 
masters  of  the  Kremllii.  Quickly  over- 
powering each  weakened  government, 
the  Russians  established  Soviets  In  each 
country,  and  began  a  campaign  of  mass 
deportations  of  all  antisocial  elements 
that  was  halted  only  by  the  subsequent 
German  Invasion  of  Russia  In  1941,  with 
eventual  conquest  of  the  three  Baltic 
States. 

First  the  Russian  conquest,  then  the " 
Nazi  conquest — still  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  not  killed  among  these  brave  peo- 
ples. With  the  confusion  following  the 
breakup  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  In  1945, 
resistance  leaders  In  the  Baltic  area 
sought  to  reestablish  their  national  in- 
dependence. They  were  In  for  a  sorry 
disappointment.  As  victory  against 
Germany  was  assured,  the  Russians 
quickly  moved  against  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia,  snuffing  out  any  move  to- 
ward Independence,  and  reestablishing 
their  strict  prewar  control. 

Again  the  deportations  began.  All 
enemies  of  the  State — that  meant  all 
who  aspired  after  some  sort  of  freedom 
frcwn  outside  political  control — were 
packed  off  to  Siberia,  and  almost  certain 
death.  Thus  during  a  5 -year  period, 
through  two  mass  deportation  moves, 
untold  thousands  of  free  people  were 
driven  from  their  homelands.  National 
independence  was  no  more,  It  died 
through  Russian  power,  that  began  with 
brute  force  22  years  ago  this  month,  and 
Is  still  going  on  today. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  in  this  cormec- 
tlon  a  measure  I  have  Introduced  In  the 
House,  House  Concurrent  Resolution  43, 
which  calls  on  Congress  to  request  the 
President  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States 
question  in  the  United  Nations  and  ask 
the  UJJ.  to  request  the  Soviets  to  with- 
draw from  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  and  return  Baltic  exiles,  and  that 
the  U.N.  conduct  free  elections  in  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia  under  its 
supervision.  In  my  view  it  is  important 
not  only  to  the  Baltic  people  but  to  the 
free  world  to  work  diligently  to  bring 
about  freedom  for  the  Baltic  people  and 
I  would  urge  that  this  resolution  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  "Americans  for  Congres- 
sional Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States" 
discussing  the  struggle  for  freedom  by 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and  com- 
menting on  the  resolutions  introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  designed  to  help 
bring  this  about 

The  memorandum  follows: 

Washington.  D.C, 

June  12.  1963. 

LrrHUANlA,  LATVIA,   AND  ESTONIA   HAVE  A   BIGHT 
TO    BE    nUEE    AND    INDEPENDENT 

The  period  following  World  War  II  was 
notable  for  the  emergence  of  certain  newly 
Independent  nations.  It  also  saw  other 
free  nations  drawn  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtaia 
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by  the  cruelest  colonialism  of  thU  modern 
day. 

LlthiumUou,  LatTlana.  and  Estonians  have 
Inhabited  the  lands  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  for  many  centuries.  They  had 
rejoiced  la  their  freedom  and  independence. 

In  June  of  1940  Soviet  armed  forces  In- 
vaded and  occupied  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia.  The  Moscow-appointed  emissaries 
set  up  puppet  governments:  the  parliaments 
were  dissolved;  heads  and  higher  ofBcers  oi 
governmental  agencies  were  dismissed  and 
replaced  by  Soviet  agents:  clvU  liberties  were 
suspended.  The  Soviet  puppet  governments 
took  over  all  newspapers,  printing  establish- 
ments, and  broadcasting  systems. 
The  desire  for  freedom  has  riot  been  crushed 

These  are  outright  annexations  of  terri- 
tories of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
whose  people  are  as  enamored  of  freedom 
and  as  fully  entitled  to  their  rights  as  are 
the  people  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Americas. 
Even  more  shocking  was  the  series  of  depor- 
tations undertaken  by  the  Soviets  following 
their  ruthless  subjugation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In  June  of  1941.  more 
than  200.000  persons  were  deported  from  the 
Baltic  States,  and  the  total  now  approaches 
1,500,000. 
^.  The  people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Ektonla  are  today  a  silenced  people,  unable 
Icf  speak  their  mind,  practice  their  religion. 
Despite  their  long  enslavement,  we  know  that 
their  desire  for  freedom  has  not  been  crushed. 
They  may  be  waiting  silently  and  grimly,  but 
also  hopefully  for  the  future. 
We  must  help  the  Baltic  people  to  get  rid  of 
the  Communist  regimes  in  their  countries 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  the  Conamunlsts  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Oxir  Government  maintains  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  former  free  Governments  of 
the  Baltic  Republics  ot  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  Since  June  of  1940.  when  the 
Commiinlsts  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  John  P. 
Kennedy)  have  stated,  restated  and  con- 
firmed our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy 
of  the  o^upatlon  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Kremlin  dictators.  However,  our  country  has 
done  very  little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suf- 
fering Biltlc  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Com- 
munist regimes  In  their  countries. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lithua- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Estonia,  since  this  Is  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  but  the 
question  Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet  crime  and 
restore  ttie  freedom  and  Independence  of 
these  countries.  The  Select  Conunlttee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  To  Investigate  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into  the 
U.SBR.,  oreatcd  by  the  83d  Congress,  after 
having  held  50  public  hearings  dvu-lng  which 
the  testliEony  of  335  persons  was  taken,  made 
a  number  of  recommendations  to  our  Gov- 
ernment pertaining  to  the  whole  question  of 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  According  to 
the  flndln^;s  of  this  House  committee,  "no  na- 
tion, IncluUng  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet 
Republic,  has  ever  voluntarily  adopted  com- 
munism." All  of  them  were  enslaved  by  the 
Xise  of  Infiltration,  subversion,  and  force. 
American  foreign  policy  toward  the  Commu- 
nist enslavtKl  nations,  the  committee  stated, 
must  be  guided  by  "the  moral  and  political 
principles  of  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence "  The  present  generation  of 
Americans,  the  committee  suggested,  should 
recognize  ttat  the  bonds  which  many  Amer- 
icans have  with  enslaved  lands  of  their 
ancestry  arn  a  great  asset  to  the  struggle 
against  communism  and  that,  furthermore, 
the  Commu:-ilst  danger  should  b€%bollshed 
during  tke  present  geration.    The  only  hope 


of  avoiding  a  new  world  war.  according  to  the 
conunlttee.  Is  a  "bold,  positive  political  offen- 
sive by  the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world."  The  committee  included  a  declara- 
tion by  the  Oongrea*  which  stated  that  the 
eventual  liberation  and  self-determination 
of  nations  are  "firm  and  unchanging  parts  of 
our  policy." 

Thirty-tufo  Senate  and  House  concurrent  res- 
olutions pending  before  Senate  and  House 
committees 

Thirty-five  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  taken  concrete  steps  in  seizing  the 
offensive  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist world.  These  Senators  and  Oongreaa- 
men  have  Introduced  32  concurrent  resolu- 
tions In  the  Senate  and  the  House  since 
January  9.  1963.  when  the  88th  Congress 
convened  for  Its  1st  session,  that  call  for 
freedom!  for  the  captive  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Following  are  the  resolutions  and  their 
authors: 

In  the  U.S.  Senate 

1.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jack  Millex.  Republican, 
of  Iowa,  and  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hick«n- 
Loopn.  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

2.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  15.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchil.  Re- 
publican, of  California.  Senator  Thomas  J. 
MclNTYmc,  Democrat,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  HAaaisoN  A  Wn.LiAMS,  Jr., 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

4.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  KzioirrH  B  Keatihg.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York. 

5.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Roman  L.  Hroska.  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska. 

6.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
1    House  Concurrent  Resolution  15.  intro- 
duced  by    Representative    Charles   B.   Hoc- 
VEN,  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

2.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  38.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Eowaro  J.  Dexwin- 
sKi.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

3.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  43.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Glenaro  P.  Lips- 
comb. Republican,  of  California. 

4.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  54,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  James  Roosevelt. 
E>emocrat.  of  California. 

5.  House  Concurrent  ResolQtlon  55.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Abner  W.  Sibal. 
Republican,  of  Connecticut. 

6.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  59.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Glenn  Cunning- 
ham. Republican,  of  Nebraska. 

7.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  62,  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Wo-liam  T.  Murpht. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

8.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  63.  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  John  J.  Roonet, 
Democrat,   of   New   York. 

9.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  66,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  John  J.  Rhodes, 
Republican,  of  Arizona. 

10.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  80.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Alphonzo  E. 
Bell,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  California. 

11.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  96.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Prrm  W.  Rooino, 
Jr..  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

12.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  97,  In- 
troduced by  Representative  William  L.  St. 
Onge,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

13.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  103,  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Robert  Tait,  Jb., 
Republican,  of  Ohio. 

14.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  106,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Carlxton  J.  King, 
Republican,  of  New  York. 

15.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  126,  in- 


troduced by  Representative  Edward  A.  Gar- 
mate.  E>emocrat,  of  Maryland. 

16.  House  Oonciurent  Resolution  127.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  F.  Braotoro 
Morse.  Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

17.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  128,  In- 
trqduced  by  Representative  James  A  Burke. 
Democrat,  of  Massachusetts. 

18.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  130,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Clarence  D. 
Long,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

19.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  132.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Stanley  R.  Tup- 
PEX.  Republican,  of  Maine. 

20.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  133,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier. Republican,  of  Illinois. 

21.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  136,  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Thadoeus  J. 
DxjLSKi.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

22.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  138.  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Richard  E. 
Lankporo.  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

23.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  139,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts. 

24.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  140,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Clifford  G.  Mc- 
iNTixx.  Republican,  of  Maine. 

25.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  151.  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Augustus  F. 
Hawkins.  Democrat,  of  California. 

26.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  153,  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Martha  W. 
GBiFFrrHs.  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

Thi  aforesaid  resolutions  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  bring  up  the 
Baltic  States'  question  before  the  United 
Nations  and  to  ask  that  the  United  Nations 
should  request  the  Soviets : 

1.  To  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents, 
colonists  and  controls  from  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via and  Estonia; 

2.  To  retxirn  all  Baltic  exiles  from  Siberia, 
prisons  and  slave  labor  camps;  and 

3.  To  conduct  free  elections  in  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  under  the  United  Na- 
tions direct  supervision. 

All  these  resolutions  have  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs respectively. 

Our  Government  must  act  now  without  a 
*  further  delay 

At  a  time  when  the  Westerh  nations  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extend  freedom 
and  Independence  to  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  whose  lands  have  been 
unjustly  occupied  and  whose  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is  being 
denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  is  the 
time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as  the 
largest  colonial  empire  In  the  world.  By 
timidity,  we  Invite  further  Oonununlst  ag- 
gression. 

A.  This  organization,  the  Americans  for 
Congressional  Action  to  Free  the  Baltic 
States,  embracing  thousands  of  freedom-lcv- 
Ing  Americans  throughout  our  Nation, 
states: 

( 1 )  The  liberation  of  the  Baltic  nations 
Is  no  political  gambit.  It  is  a  proposition 
that  all  Americans  should  embrace  If  they 
are  to  be  true  to  the  Ideals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

(2)  The  Baltic  question  must  not  become 
an  object  of  international  compromise.  The 
plight  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
must  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  United  Nations  must  act  to  re- 
store the  rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  and 
It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
initiate  such  action. 

B.  This  organization  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States : 

(1)  To  request  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  F(»'elgn  Affairs  to  act  favorably  and 
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without  any  further  delay  on  the  aforesaid 
resolutions: 

(2)  To  act  on  these  resolutions,  when  re- 
ported out  of  the  committees,  promptly  and 
overwhelmingly. 

The  sufferings  and  subjugation  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  Estonia  and  other  captive  na- 
tions must,  if  we  are  to  survive  in  liberty, 
spur  free  peoples  to  the  preservation  of 
man's  inalienable  rights.  By  maintaining 
the  rights  of  others  to  be  free,  we  confirm 
our  own  unyielding  will  to  survive  In  free- 
dom and  In  peace.  

Leonard  Valiukas, 
President.   Americana  for   Congressional 
Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States. 


Jesse   Wolcott   To   Dedicate   New    FDIC 
Washington   Headquarters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion which  was  founded  by  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  our  bank  depositors, 
will  dedicate  its  new  Washington  head- 
quarters building  with  an  open  house 
Sunday,  June  16.  I  am  sure  that  all 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  Invited 
to  attend. 

The  occasion  also  will  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  FDIC,  and 
It  will  be  a  notable  event  for  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Jesse  Paine  Wolcott,  who  so  ably  repre- 
sented the  7th  District  of  Michigan  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  26  con- 
secutive years,  and  is  now  one  of  FDIC's 
three  directors. 

The  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Flint  Journsd  and  other  Booth  news- 
papers m  Michigan,  Mr  WllUam  F. 
Pyper.  has  written  a  splendid  story  re- 
viewing our  former  colleague's  present 
and  past  connection  with  Federal  der>oslt 
insurance.  I  ask  that  this  news  story 
be  Included  in  the  Record. 
Mjchigans   Wolcott   Has  FDIC   Dedication 

ROL> 

(By  William  F.  Pyper) 

Washington. — Although  he  has  6  months 
more  before  retirement,  dedication  of  a  new 
headquarters  building  for  the  Federal  Depos- 
it Insurance  Corporation  next  Sunday,  will 
climax  a  long  Washington  career  for  Michi- 
gan's Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 

He  will  participate  in  the  ceremony  as  one 
of  three  directors  of  FDIC,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1957,  including  4  years  as  Board 
Chairman.  The  dedication  also  will  mark 
the  30th  anniversary  of  FDIC.  and  Wolcott. 
then  a  member  of  Congress,  also  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  founding  in  1933. 

Back  in  1930,  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
Michigan  District  elected  Wolcott,  then  pros- 
ecuting attorney  in  St.  Clair  County,  to  Con- 
gress. In  his  first  term  he  was  a  Republican 
in  a  Republican  Congress.  It  was  the  great 
depression,  when  banks  were  failing  like  mad, 
and  his  support,  even  as  a  freshman,  of  a 
Federal  deposit  Insurance   law  was  popular. 

HU  DUtrlct  reelected  him  in  1932,  when 
Republicans  were  falling  everywhere,  includ- 
ing Michigan.  In  fact,  his  dUtrlct  elected 
him  26  straight  years.     But  he  recalls  that. 


in  the  Congress  which  convened  in  1933,  it 
was  a  bit  difflcult  to  find  any  Republican. 
That  may  have  been  one  reason  why  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  was  able  to  lead  the  minority 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
svirance  Corporation  Act  which  today  is  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  fixture  of  the  Nation's 
banking  system. 

Of  course.  In  1933  he  saw  the  February  14 
bank  closing  in  Michigan  and  the  later  na- 
tional bank  holiday.  It  sems  strange  now 
that  two  Michigan  Republicans,  Representa- 
tive Wolcott  and  the  late  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg  of  Grand  Rapids,  are  given  most 
of  the  credit  for  founding  FDIC.  But  the 
Democratic  sponsors  of  the  act  in  that  Demo- 
cratic year  are  largely  lost  in  history. 

In  1931  there  were  2,293  bank  failures.  In 
1932,  there  were  1,453  more  failures.  In  1933. 
all  banks  closed  down,  at  least  temporarily. 
Wolcott  had  other  committee  assignments 
In  those  days,  but  he  always  remained  a 
piember  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Banking  and  currency  is  a  complicated  and 
somewhat  uninteresting  field,  but  the  Na- 
tion's concern  about  its  banking  system  was 
emphasized  in  the  early  1930'8.  Even  though 
he  was  a  Junior  Member  of  the  minority, 
Wolcott  stood  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
Democrats  couldnt  line  up  their  votes  until 
they  consulted  him. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Democratic 
leaders  were  frank  to  say  they  couldn't  bring 
up  a  monetary  bill  until  Wolcott  was  ready. 
And  he  produced  Democratic-Republican 
majorities  in  the  House  reliably  when  he 
was  satisfied  with  a  banking  bill,  a  housing 
measure,  or  even  a  foreign-aid  bill. 

In  two  Republican  Congresses — 1947-48 
and  1953-54 — he  was  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  More  than 
that,  however.  In  the  Democratic  Congresses, 
he  was  the  key  figure  until  he  retired  from 
the  Hovise  In  1956.  A  young  Republican  was 
elected  to  succeed  him,  and  since  1959  a 
young  Democrat'has  represented  the  Seventh 
District. 

In  the  meantime.  Wolcott  had  seen  his 
FDIC  grow  to  a  powerful  element  In  VS. 
banking  structure.  After  his  retirement  from 
Congress  he  was  in  business  in  Washington 
imUl  1957,  when  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower appointed  him  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Corporation. 

He  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  day 
after  the  1960  election,  when  he  Issued  a 
statement  withdrawing  as  Chairman  in  favor 
of  Erie  Cocke,  Sr.,  of  Georgia,  a  Democrat, 
also  appointed  by  Elsenhower.  Cocke's  term 
runs  out  in  August,  and  President  Kennedy 
will  have  to  name  another  member  and 
Chairman.  Wolcott  will  go  on  through  this 
year. 

FDIC  operates  without  appropriations  of 
tax  money.  It  started  in  1933  with  Federal 
funds  which  It  has  repaid  with  Interest.  Its 
income  Is  from  premlvuns  paid  by  insured 
banks — last  year  one-thirty-second  of  the 
amount  of  deposits. 

The  law  permits  charging  each  bank  up  to 
one-twelfth  of  deposits,  and  requires  that  all 
expenses  plus  an  Investment  In  Government 
bonds  paying  2  percent  Interest  be  taken 
out.  Then  the  renjalnder  Is  refunded  to  the 
insured  banks.  The  CcM-joratlon  now  has  for 
protection  of  depositors  a  reserve  of  $2,502 
million  plus  a  '  3  billion  standby  fund  In  the 
U.S.    Treasury. 

At  no  cost,  depositors  are  now  insured  up 
to  $10,000,  and  it  is  possible  to  double,  triple, 
or  quadruple  such  protection  by  dividing 
dep>oeit8  into  separate  accounts.  And  hardly 
any  Insured  banks  faU  any  more.  There 
were  no  faUures  during  1962.  There  has 
been  one  small  one  this  year,  due  to  em- 
bezzlement. In  fact,  in  30  years  FDIC  has 
had  to  shell  out  only  »359,700,000  to  deposi- 
tors, and  all  but  $22  million  has  been  recov- 
ered by  liquidation  of  assets. 


So  FDIC  has  been  a  moneymaklng  propo- 
sition while  strengthening  the  banking 
structure.  It  has  paid  all  Its  own  expenses 
and,  by  buying  U.S.  bonds,  has  contributed 
to  financing  of  Government  operations.  All 
this  time  it  has  been  headquartered  In  rented 
space,  principally  in  the  National  Press 
Building. 

In  1957,  dxu-ing  Wolcott's  chairmanship, 
the  decision  was  made  to  build  its  own  head- 
quarters building.  The  Corporation  bought 
a  site  for  $1,500,000  In  downtown  Washing- 
ton. .The  building  Itself — a  beautiful  edi- 
fice which  adds  to  the  attraction  of  the 
Nation's  Capital — cost  $6  mlUion.  But  this 
was  all  with  FDIC  money,  coming  from  small 
assessments  against  insured  banks  and  from 
the  return  on  Investments.  It  didn't  cost 
taxpayers  a  cent.  Return  on  investments 
now  produces  more  revenue  annually  than 
the  insiu-ance  premiums. 

It  is  this  building  which  will  be  dedicated 
June  16  and  it  is  this  building  lif  which 
Jesse  Paine  Wolcott,  of  Michigan,  will  sit  as 
the  chief  Board  member  until  he  returns 
to  a  fishing  cabin  north  of  Port  Hxiron  in 
January. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Indepiend- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  repxirts  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (UJB. 
Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shaU  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
repxwt,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA'HONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions &re  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  p>ercent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  p>ercent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  p>rompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Sup)erlntendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authortBS 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Oov- 
enunent  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Sup>erlntend- 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective depwu-tment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTOJlY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prlnttng,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


Flaf  Day  Addrtts   by   Senator   Mortom, 
of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DI RKSEN 

or    ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  17.  1963 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  given 
by  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Morton  1 .  at  the  national 
convention  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  Milwaukee  on  June 
14,  1963.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pri^ited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flag  Day  Address  bt  Senator  Morton,  of 
Kentucky 

Do  you  agree  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  Is  Indispensable?  Or  do  you 
prefer  rule  by  Executive  rather  than  rule  by 
representative?  The  keystone  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  has  recently 
been  challenged,  and  to  this  new  Issue,  which 
traverses  all  American  tradition  and  crosses 
all  party  lines,  may  we  address  ourselves 
tonight. 

In  this  country.  Government  like  the  flag, 
standa  for  the  people. 

The  flag  was  a  dear  subject  to  an  uncle 
of  mine.  R  C.  Ballard  Thruston,  and  he  wrote 
a  history  of  It  which  was  adopted  and  printed 
by  the  69th  Congress  In  1926.  Reading  his 
treatise.  I  noted  that  the  flag  evolved  from 
the  personal  flags  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
kings.  Take  note,  not  the  flags  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  peoples,  but  the  kings. 
The  flag  was   the  king's. 

This  difference  between  a  king's  flag  and 
a  people's  flag  symbolizes  the  challenge  to 
Anierlcan   representative   government. 

Not  long  ago,  self-government,  imple- 
mented by  the  representative  system,  would 
never  have  been  questioned  In  this  Nation. 
Pot  by  self  government,  and  tiiat  alone. 
Americans  have  been  free,  are  free,  and  shall 
be  free.  But  there  Is  a  new  doctrine.  This 
scheme  has  sprung  up  Inside  this  Nation. 
Ita  spokesmen  are  oxir  fellow  cltlzen^-free 
men  kept  free  by  the  Institution  their  doc- 
trine subverts. 

The  doctrine  has  no  name,  but  It  Is  the 
doctrine  of  the  master  planner.  Its  sponsors 
consider  themselves  the  elite,  the  ruling 
class. 

What  precisely  do  they  have  In  mind?  I 
shall  read  you  a  statement  of  this  doctrine. 
One  oC  our  richest  and  most  prestigious 
scholarly  foundations  Issued  it  Its  author, 
having  raised  the  question  of  how  are  we 
doing  with  respect  to  the  processes  of  demo- 
cratic self-government,  concludes  this  way: 

"It  Is  the  third  branch  of  government,  the 
legislative,  where  things  have  gone  awry. 
Whether  we  look  at  city  councils,  the  State 
leglalatures.  or  the  CJongress  of  the  United 
States,  we  react  to  what  we  see  with  scarcely 
concealed  contem^pt.  This  U  the  area  where 
democratic  government  tends  to  break 
dovm — the  greatest  menace  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  democratic  process." 
To  rectify  conditions  as  he  sees  them,  the 
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author  would  amend  the  Constitution  to  In- 
crease the  terms  of  Representatives  to  4 
years,  to  decrease  the  terms  of  Senators  to  4 
years,  and  to  hold  all  congressional  elections 
In  presidential  election  years. 

The  author  of  this  Is  a  Senator.  Had  he 
been  from  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, bis  opinion  would  not  have  been  so 
shocking.  It  could  have  been  written  off  as 
another  typical  example  of  the  new  party 
line. 

And  this  line  separates  not  Republicans 
from  Democrats  but  rather  the  arrogant, 
self-appointed  omnlsclents  of  rule  by  the 
few  from  us  old-fashioned  types  who  con- 
tinue to  believe  In  the  virtues  of  limited 
government  and  balanced  power,  the  twin 
bulwarks  of  free  society.  But.  as  I  said,  he 
Is  a  Senator  and  the  former  mayor  of  a 
great  eastern  city.  I  have  unwavering  faith 
in  Joe  Clark's  sincerity.  His  reasoning  I 
question. 

He    Is  correct   In   every  count  If: 

( 1 )  If  the  measure  of  our  democratic  rep- 
resentation is  Its  speed  In  bowing  unthink- 
ing to  every  decree  from  the  Executive. 

(2)  If  legislative  productivity  be  judged 
by  the  amount  of  debt  piled  on  the  living 
as  well  as  the  unrepresented  generations  to 
come. 

(3)  If  he  would  reduce  the  legislative,  the 
powerful  right  arm  of  the  people,  to  a  spine- 
less bunch  of  yes  men  who  hear  no  evil, 
see  no  evil,  and  speak  no  evil. 

Let's  look  more  deeply  Into  this  doctrine. 
Let's  put  our  flgnger  on  Its  basic  assump- 
tions. Besides  taking  for  granted  that  the 
people  are  not  receiving  true  representation 
from  those  they  elect  and,  in  most  cases, 
reelect,  It  says  that  a  tiny  handful  of  willful 
minor  deities  can  do  the  job.  Can  they?  I 
doubt  It. 

They  have  tried  and  failed.  Irving  Krls- 
tol,  editor  of  "Basic  Books,"  writing  In  the 
New  Leader,  has  this  to  say  about  such  a 
regime. 

"The  basic  fault  •  •  •  is  that  it  suffers 
from  delusions  of  managerial  omnlcompe- 
tence.  Its  vaunted  (philosophy  of  govern- 
ment) too  often  seems  to  amount  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  ruthless  opportunism  In 
small  matters  of  politicking  and  adminis- 
tration, combined  with  a  self-rlght«ous  and 
doctrinaire  obstinacy  on  large  matters  of 
policy." 

And  what  Is  the  end  result  of  rule  by  this 
elite?     Mr.  Krlstol  expresses  It  thus: 

"In  sum.  that  very  sophistication  and  wide- 
ranging  thoughtfulness  which  makes  (the 
elite)  so  Intellectually  attractive  also  seems 
to  make  It  so  practically  Ineffectual.  In 
politics  Intelligence  and  Imagination  are 
qualities  to  be  desired,  but  It  Is  a  misfor- 
tune when  they  are  not  subordinated  to  a 
readinees  to  look  reality  in  the  face,  to 
recognize  Its  plain  features,  and  to  act  with 
a  simple  decisiveness.  It  requires  strength 
of  character  to  act  upon  one's  Ideas:  It  re- 
quires no  less  strength  of  character  to  re- 
sist being  seduced  by  them" 

In  other  words,  this  Tilling  elite  thinks 
It  can  make  no  mistake,  but  it  does. 

The  doctrine  of  the  ruling  class  would 
remove  our  only  protection  from  the  Execu- 
tive's poor  Judgment.  The  legislative 
branch  embodies  that  protection.  But  If 
every  Member  of  Congress,  was  elected  with 
the  President,  don't  you  see  that  the  ma- 
jority would  be  a  pack  of  coattall  riders,  rub- 
ber stamping  every  proposal  from  the  White 
House  regardless  of  Its  value. 

That  Is  not  the  function  of  Congress,  nor 


Is  It  anything  but  the  abdication  of  reason 
to  vest  so  much  power  In  the  Executive. 
The  United  States  has  thrived  on  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  tl\e  limitation 
of  power. 

Walter  Lippmann,  the  coltunnlst,  once 
wrote: 

"The  genius  of  the  American  system  Is  that 
it  limits  all  power — including  tlie  power  of 
the  majority.  Absolute  power,  whether  in 
a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative  majority, 
a  popular  majority,  Is  alien  to  the  American 
idea. 

"For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enforced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  country  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  it  Is  supp>06ed  t 
produce.  It  is  necessary  to  postpone  the 
decision,  to  res{>ect  the  opposition,  and 
then  accept  the  bvutlen  of  trying  to  persuade 
It." 

We  respect  the  opposition.  That  is  Im- 
portant. We  respect  it  because  we  recog- 
nize our  own  limitations.  We  are  aware 
that  we  can  be  wrong,  and  we  take  that  into 
account  in  our  affairs. 

The  ruling  class,  however,  would  not  allow 
for  that.  In  essence,  they  are  right.  If  you 
disagree  with  them,  you  are  wrong,  and  they 
would  bury  you. 

Delusions  of  managerial  omnicompetence 
are  part  of  the  false  underpinning  of  the 
ruling  class  doctrine.  The  other  part,  I  said 
was  disbelief  that  representatives  truly 
represent. 

If  you  take  a  quick  look  at  the  88th  Con- 
gress, you'll  see  that  few  bills  have  pa&sed. 
that  for  a  long  time  none  were,  and  that  the 
Senate  almost  as  soon  as  It  convened  got  tied 
up  in  a  filibuster  over  one  o*  Its  rules  of 
procedure.  I  can  understand  how  someone 
develops  reservations  about  the  legislative 
process. 

But  If  you  take  a  long  look  at  Congress, 
you  will  see  much  more.  It  is.  In  fact,  the 
meeting  ground  for  the  countless  and  con- 
tradictory needs  and  Interests  that  arise 
from  this  gigantic  and  very  complex  Nation. 

Its  task,  with  respect  to  all  sides,  Is  to  rec- 
oncile the  contradictions,  to  determine  pri- 
orities and  find  and  reflect  the  national  will. 
The  difficulties  become  gargantuan  because 
Congress  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  In  a  Na- 
tion of  some  180-odd  millions. 

The  national  will;  how  can  It  emerge  from 
the  diversities  and  Inner  confines  of  this 
cotmtry?  The  considered  judgment  of  the 
whole  people  can  only  come — never  easily 
and  never  perfectly — from  the  sober  delib- 
erations of  responsive  and  responsible  legis- 
lative assemblies. 

And  each  one  of  these  assemblies  Is  com- 
posed of  thoughtful  and  hardworking  men 
and  women — responsive  to  the  ballot  box  but. 
more  basically,  responsible  to  centaln  endur- 
ing standards  of  right  and  justice  that  tra- 
dition has  deposited,  experience  has  tem- 
pered, and  time  has  tested  . 

I  do  not  think  I  either  exaggerate  or  glo- 
rify when  I  say  that  the  Congress,  at  the 
apex  of  our  representative  system,  has  always 
been  the  national  forum  In  which  this  pains- 
taking process  has  gone  forward. 

"Process"  Is  the  key  word.  Senator  Clark 
uses  this  same  word,  but  he  seems  not  to 
understand  Its  real  meaning.  The  political 
process  which  produces  the  national  will  is. 
of  necessity,  disorderly  and  often  disorga- 
nised; it  Is  Inherently  slow  and  deliberate; 
It  refuses  to  conform  neatly  to  any  textbook 
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of  rule*  and  procedure*;    It  defies  perfectly 
lodcal  aoAlTsU. 

POT  one  ntmon.  no  poUUcal  proceM  »ccu- 
r»telT  mirrofing  the  scope  of  our  society  and 
purporting  to  serve  It  could  possibly  be  other 
than  complex— fUled   with  competition  and 

conflict.  .  ^      .   ..,,, 

The  second  reason  Is  more  important  still. 
The  focus  of  all  of  America's  Institutions, 
their  dependence  and  their  ultimate  strength 
U  people:  Individual  citizens,  free  men  and 
women  In  Umes  of  greatest  crlsU  we  are 
most  acutely  aware  of  thU  fact.  Then,  the 
slick  flow  charts  and  the  scientific  procedures 
BO  out  the  window  and  what  we  have  left  are 
dedicated  citizens  who  discharge  their  duty 
not  because  the  rules  say  they  must  but. 
quite  simply,  because  It  Is  the  duty  that  they 

freely  assumed.  v...^-« 

The  Congress,  too,  Is  preemlnenUy  a  human 
institution.  And  as  1  have  already  noted.  It 
is  indispensably  the  deliberative  forum 
which  echoes  the  mulUtude  of  Americas 
competing  and  conflicting  Interests-Echoes 
and  then  refines  them.  Its  purpose  U  not 
lust  to  respond  but  to  represent.  Its  typical 
mode  of  operation  to  weigh  and  to  balanc^ 
and  only  then  to  decide.  In  about  equal  parts 
by  acting,  by  not  acting,  or  by  acting  In 
ways  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  pre- 
dicted at  the  outset  of  the  process.  The 
ballot  box  and  Its  own  best  apprehension  of 
the  national  good  are.  equally.  Its  bench- 
marks. .      „.K-, 

The    difficulties    of    Congress    and    other 
legislative  bodies  boll  down  to  the  fact  that 
they   represent   the   people.     The  legislative 
is  the  epitome  of  the  democratic  system.    No 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  ever  be 
as  close  to  the  citizens  of  MUwaukee  as  Rep- 
reeenUtlves    Zablocki    and    Riuss.     Conse- 
quently, no  President  shall  ever  protect  the 
Interests    peculiar    to    this   city    as    will    Its 
elected  representatives.     If  the   Incumbents 
don't    the  people  will  trade  them  In  on  a 
new  model.     What  holds  for  MUwaukee  In 
this  respect  also  holds  for  every  other  com- 
munity of  the  Nation.  ».,.,„ 
Yes    I  think  the  legislative  branch  Is  In- 
dispensable.    It  U  the  single  limb  of  Ameri- 
can Government  that  is  close  enough  to  you 
to  be  called.  In  a  real  sense,  yours— whether 
you  live   m  Maine  or  California.  Minnesota 

or  Mississippi. 

Earlier  I  mentioned  the  flag.  Do  you  know 
that  whenever  either  House  of  Congress  Is 
in  session  the  fUg  flies  above  Its  Chamber? 
This  is  appropriate  because  the  flag  stands 

for  us. 

But  If  you  strip  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  give  them  to  the  Executive  you  may  as 
well  haul  down  that  remarkable  standard 
and  trample  It  In  the  dust. 

Pot  when  Americans  release  their  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  make  a  king,  they  will 
have  desecrated  the  flag. 

I  hope  such  will  never  occur.  I  believe  It 
never  shall,  because  so  long  as  we  know 
from  what  our  freedom  comes,  we  shall  see 
to  It  that  that  billowing,  bright-colored 
cloth  we  unashamedly  caU  Old  Glory  floats 
above  the  great  Houses  of  self-government. 
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Although  they  neither  ask  nor  expect 
any  special  recognlzlUon  for  their  vital 
contribution*  to  the  Peace  Corps'  Im- 
pressive record,  many  private  organiza- 
Uons  and  educaUonal  insUtuUons  are 
playing  a  key  role  in  this  unfolding 
story  by  way  of  the  training  and  condi- 
tioning programs  that  prepare  the  corps- 
men  for  their  assignments. 

One  such  university,  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, has  gone  even  a  step  further, 
and  has  not  only  trained  the  volunteers 
for  their  project,  but  is  jolnUy  respon- 
sible for  the  project  In  which  25  peace 
corpsmen  are  working  with  quiet,  but 
with  great  effect  in  Honduras. 

So  that  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  may  know  how  St.  Louis 
University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  centers  of  learning  in  the  Mid- 
west. Is  carrying  out  its  part  in  the  Hon- 
duran  project.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  an  article  by  David  Brown, 
which  appeared  Aprtl  14.  1963.  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  Sunday  Magazine. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  St    Louis   Globe  Democrat.  Apr. 
14.   19621 


To  Finj  a  Better  UndersUndinf 

EXTElNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or  Missousi 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  17.  1963 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President, 
virtually  without  exception.  Americans 
are  well  aware  of  the  ringing  success  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 


To  Find  a  Brrrni  UNDiasTANDiNG 
(By  David  Brown) 
There  were  high  hopes  and  low  misgivings 
when  the  Peace  Corps  program  was  launched 
and  the  United  States  sent  forth  Its  young 
men  and  women  to  live  with  and  give  help  to 
the  pfoples  of  strange  lands. 

The  high  hopes  were  that  by  intimate  con- 
tact with  these  young  Americans  of  good  will 
the  people  of  faraway  lands  would  get  a  truer 
Image  of  the  United  States,  while.  In  turn,  the 
people  of  this  Nation  would  get  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  faraway  strangers.  This. 
It  was  hoped,  would  inhibit  the  march  of 
communism  In  backward  regions  and  ad- 
vance world  peace. 

Those  with  low  misgivings  predicted  that 
the  program  would  turn  out  to  be  just 
another  colossal  boondoggle. 

This  grass  roots  experiment  In  spreading 
good  will  through  good  deeds  In  out-of-the- 
way  places  began  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.    The  returns  so  far  look  pretty  good. 

Here,  for  example.  Is  a  progress  report  on 
one  segment  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  In 
which  St.  Louis  has  a  special  Interest. 

The  demetinor  of  the  Reverend  Robert  J. 
Henle.  S  J.,  was  radiant  when  he  came  back  to 
St.  Louis  University  recently  after  tramping 
Eu-ound  the  sweltering  coastal  plain  and  the 
cooler  mountainous  Interior  of  Honduias,  a 
backward  banana  republic  tucked  away  In 
the  heartland  of  Central  America.  Wash- 
ington has  been  so  uneasy  about  Castroism 
flndlng  root  In  thU  region  that  President 
Kennedy  last  month  held  a  3-day  meeting 
with  the  Ave  Central  American  nations  In 
Costa  Rlca. 

A  little  band  of  25  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
trained  at  St.  Louis  University  last  summer 
has  been  living  and  working  with  the  Hon- 
duran  people  In  10  clUes,  towns,  and  villages 
scattered  from  the  humid  banana  coast  on 
the  Caribbean  to  the  forested  peaks  and 
plateaus  of  the  Inland.  The  Honduran  pro- 
gram Is  jolnUy  administered  by  the  Peace 
Corps  and  St.  Louis  University.  This  is 
unique:  In  all  other  regions  of  the  world  the 
programs  are  conducted  solely  by  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Besides  being  dean  of  the  graduate  school. 
Father  Henle  Is  director  of  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity's Latin  American  program,  and  that  Is 
why  he  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  Hon- 
duran Peace  Corps  project  with  such  inter- 


est     Backwater  Honduras  has  skimpy   rail- 
road   service,    used   mosUy    for   hauling   ba- 
nanas     lU    highway    sysUm    U    far    from 
adequate  and  In  much  of  the  country  trans- 
port U  still  In  the  oxcart  stage      But  para- 
doxically. Father  Henle  was  able  to  hop  about 
quite  well   by  plane.     He  visited.   Ulked   to 
and  went  out  on  tasks  with  13  of  the  volun- 
teers located  in  Tegucigalpa,  the  caplUl  and 
largest  city.  In  hot  coastal  towns.  In  Isolated 
mountain  villages.     He  visited  prisons,  hos- 
pitals, health  clinics,  community  centers  and 
poor  areas  ridden  by  poverty  and  Illiteracy. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  work  this  stel- 
wart  little  band  of  Americans  was  doing  In 
this  land  of  overwhelming  social  and  health 
problems  and  the  flne  Impression  they  had 
made   on   the   Honduran    people    In   only   5 
months. 

St.  Louis  University  became  part  of  the 
Honduran  Peace  Corps  project  last  summer 
when  29  volunteers  arrived  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  undergo  10  weeks  of 
training  for  a  2-year  stint  of  service  In  the 
Central  American  country.  The  group  was 
composed  entirely  of  nurses  and  social  work- 
ers, for  they  were  what  Honduras  needed 
sorely.  The  number  finally  dwindled  to  26. 
with  22  of  them  women  and  4  of  them,  to- 
gether with  Thomas  J.  Walz,  the  director, 
graduates  of  St.  Louis  University.  There 
were  14  nurses  and  11  social  workers. 

The  group,  after  more  training  In  Puerto 
Rico,  reached  Honduras  at  the  beginning  of 
last  October  and  found  a  republic  about 
the  size  of  Tennessee  with  a  population  of 
close  to  2  million.  Mostly  the  people  were 
of  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  called 
"mestizos";  dire  poverty  was  commonplace, 
and  60  percent  of  the  population  was  Illit- 
erate. Their  language  was  Spanish,  which 
the  volunteers  had  been  taught  Intensively 
at  St.  Louis  University. 

Five  social  workers  were  placed  In  Teguci- 
galpa, the  capital  and  largest  city  with  100.- 
000  population,  and  the  rest  were  scattered 
thinly  In  0  other  localities. 

As  Father  Henle  hopped  about  the  country 
on  his  Inspection  tour  It  was  evident  that  St. 
Louis  University  had  trained  an  exceptional 
bunch  of  volunteers.  A  husband  and  wife 
team  In  San  Pedro  Sula.  40  miles  Inland, 
found  the  Indigent  natives  had  a  great  sur- 
plus of  oranges  that  were  rotting  on  the 
trees,  so  they  organized  a  cooperative  of 
women  to  make  and  sell  orange  marmalade 
and  candy. 

In  Tegucigalpa,  a  pleasant  tree-lined  city 
which  contained  both  the  extremes  of  wealth 
and  poverty.  Father  Henle  found  social 
worker  Ruby  Ely.  a  8t.  Louis  University 
graduate,  handing  out  CARE  food  packages 
to  the  destitute  with  a  new  twist.  At  the 
same  time  they  received  their  food  packages 
she  was  teaching  them  how  to  prepare  the 
food  more  palatably,  nutritiously,  and  with 
better  Mlet  balance.  The  hungry.  Impover- 
ished people  became  Interested  In  the  recipes 
and.  since  they  couldn't  read,  memorized 
them.  And  while  she  gave  them  their  food 
packages  she  also  slipped  In  health  and  social 
welfare  movies  for  their  benefit. 

Said  Father  Henle.  "The  point  Is,  I  think, 
that  we're  getting  the  people  to  seize  the 
opp«^imlty  to  improve  themselves  In  many 
different  ways." 

In  a  village  near  Tela,  Caribbean  banana 
port,  he  found  another  fine  job  being  done 
by  Evangeline  HarrU,  Negro  girt  graduate 
from  Xavler  University  at  New  Orleans.  She 
had  got  the  people  to  btilldlng  their  own 
community  center  out  of  old  wood,  was 
the  most  popular  person  In  the  thatched, 
backward  village.  Meanwhile  at  nearby  Tela 
social  worker  Kent  Myrlck  got  access  to  the 
prison — a  bunkhouse  and  chlckenwlre  cage — 
and  was  teaching  many  of  the  50  prisoners  to 
read  and  write.  "It  was  a  miserable  hole  of 
a  place."  said  Father  Henle.  "but  they  were 
all  excited  about  learning  something." 
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And  then  there  was  Alice  Buntln,  the  63- 
year-old  nurse  from  Anaheim.  Calif. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  for  young  persons  who 
can  live  stringently  and  endure  hardship,  but 
Alloe  Buntln  was  holding  the  line  at  the 
village  of  La  Esperanza  In  a  jungle  region  of 
sawtoothed  mountains  and  uplands  In  south- 
western Hondtu-as.  She  and  a  Hond\iran 
doctor  were  running  a  government  health 
cUnle  there  and  were  the  only  two  medical 
persons  administering  to  the  sick  In  an  ex- 
tensive Isolated  area. 

Alice  lived  In  a  single  room  In  the  village. 
In  a  sort  of  boarding  Inn.  with  fresh  pine 
needles  carpeting  the  floor  like  sawdust  In 
an  oldtlme  saloon.  She  demanded  only  one 
concession — a  private  shower  bath  In  her 
room.  The  only  place  of  ablution  prlcw  to 
her  coming  was  a  public  bath  at  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  settlement.  They  bvillt  It 
for  her. 

"She  Is  a  good  example  of  the  Peace  Cwjm," 
said  Father  Henle.  "A  whole  area  of  people 
will  get  their  Image  frcwn  this  63-year-old 
nurse.  It  Is  the  Image  of  a  kindly,  efllclent 
person. 

"She  Is  really  wonderful.  They  call  her 
'mamadta.'  which  means  little  mother.  Par- 
ents will  walk  for  2  days  to  bring  a  sick  child 
in  from  the  mountains.    She's  marvelous." 


Americans  of  Japanese  Ancestry  Who 
Served  in  World  War  II 


-SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  G.  BURKHALTER 

or   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1963 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  the  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  served  so  bravely 
and  valiantly  in  World  War  n.  particu- 
larly since  there  are  more  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  living  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  than  any 
other  city  in  America  with  the  exception 
of  our  sister  city  in  the  Pacific,  Honolulu. 
Nearly  one-third  of  all  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry,  known  famlliarily  as 
Nisei,  have  their  homes  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
have  worked  with  Comdr.  Jun  Ogimachl 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  Nisei  Memo- 
rial Council,  District  No.  7.  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  wiiich  post  is  located  in  Sim 
Valley.  Calif.,  part  of  the  district  which 
I  represent. 

The  wonderful  record  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  442d  Japanese  American  com- 
bat team  is  well  known  throughout  our 
great  Nation,  but  the  use  and  exploits  ot 
these  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  as 
linguists  \n  the  Pacific  theater  of  the  war 
against  the  Japanese  has  not  been  such 
a  well-known  fact.  Through  their  ac- 
tions and  sacrifices  in  this  theater  of  op- 
eration the  end  of  the  war  was  brought 
to  an  earlier  close.  In  World  War  n 
there  were  more  than  33,000  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  that  served 
their  country  valiantly;  over  half  of  this 
number  had  lived  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

The  solemn  and  Impressive  ceremony 
that  was  held  on  June  2,  1963,  in  the  en- 


virons of  the  hallowed  and  beautiful  Ar- 
lingrton  National  Cemetery  honoring 
these  American  men  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry was  a  sincere  gesture  from  their 
country  to  commemorate  the  memories 
of  those  gallant  Nisei  that  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  to  further  the  tenets 
of  our  countrjr's  long  history  of  freedom 
and  liberty  for  all  mankind.  May  I  add 
my  humble  salute  to  these  American  Jap- 
anese patriots. 


Message  by  Congressman  Ben  F.  Jensen, 
of  Iowa,  to  the  Deleg^ates  to  the  World 
Feed  Conference  From  100  Foreign  Na- 
tions on  This  Side  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
Now  Bt'ing  Held  in  Washington,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.    JENSEa>I.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following : 
Message  bt  Congressman  Ben  F.  Jensen,  or 
Iowa,  to  the  Delegates  to  the  Wobu)  Feed 
CoNrERsMcs  From  100  Fobjcign  Nations  on 
This  Side  or  the  Iron  Curtain  Now  Being 
HeU)  in  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  to  this  conference  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  help  feed  the  hun- 
gry people  of  this  troubled  world,  I  am  Im- 
pelled to  make  the  following  remarks  which 
I  hope  you  will  aU  take  In  the  spirit  In  which 
this  statement  Is  made. 

We  welcome  you  here  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  land  where  Ood  has  been  good 
to  us,  by  giving  us  such  a  plentiful  supply  of 
sunshine  and  rain,  and  rich  productive  soil 
which  our  farmers  keep  productive  by  good 
soil  and  moisture  conservation  practices 
which  was  started  here  only  27  years  ago,  to 
the  end  that,  we  have  a  surplus  of  feed,  food, 
and  fiber  and  which  we  want  to  share  with 
you  folks  across  the  seven  seas,  but  we  want 
to  be  sure  It  reaches  the  people  we  want 
to  help,  which  we  know  It  has  not  to  s 
marked  degree  up  to  this  time.  So  I  say 
without  fear  or  favor  that  unless  you  leaders, 
here  representing  your  respective  countries, 
see  to  It  henceforth  that,  the  right  people  do 
receive  these  comrhodltles,  then  your  time 
and  money  attending  this  conference  has  t« 
a  marked  degree  been  wasted. 

Your  time  and  money  will  also  have  been 
wasted  In  coming  here  unless  on  your  re- 
turn home  you  do  not  start  a  crusade  to 
establish  a  land  reform  program  In  your 
respective  countries  If  such  a  program  has 
not  already  been  established  In  your  home- 
land. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortxine  to  visit 
some  40  foreign  nations  and  to  observe  the 
problems  of  the  people  there,  and  It  was  crys- 
tal clear  to  me  that  most  of  those  problems 
were  found  In  the  nations  where  most  of 
the  land  was  owned  by  the  great  powerful 
land  barons,  who  had  for  pcut  centuries  i>er- 
mltted  their  once-productive  aoU  to  wash 
away,  blow  away,  and  erode  away  and  thus 
become  improductlve  to  the  end  that  hunger 
strife  and  Internal  unrest  Is  now  and  has 
been  for  centuries  past,  the  order  of  the 
day  as  all  of  you  well  know  who  come  from 
such  coim tries  as  I  have  Just  described. 
I  wUl  refrain  from  naming  those  coun- 


tries, but  I  will  name  some  of  the  countries 
abroad  who  have  since  World  War  n  estab- 
lished a  land  reform  program:  Pakistan,  In- 
dia, Japan,  Formosa,  and  Thailand  Just  to 
name  a  few.  We  are  all  glad  and  relieved  to 
know  that.  In  all  those  nations,  hunger  and 
InternaJ  unrest  and  strife  Is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  as  a  consequence,  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  rule  them  and  the  en- 
tire world  Is  being  effectively  blocked. 

Land  reform  programs  were  established  In 
all  those  nations  by  peaceful  means.  The 
government  took  little  to  great  blocks  of 
land  paying  a  reasonable  price  to  the  owners, 
divided  It  up  In  small  economic  acreages 
which  Were  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
former  peasant  farmworkers  on  a  long-term 
payment  basis,  at  a  low  Interest  rate,  and 
also  made  necessary  farm  machinery  avail- 
able to  the  new  owners  with  Irrigation  where 
needed,  along  with  technical  farm  advice  by 
people  experienced  In  the  art  of  good"  farm- 
ing, many  of  them  former  UJ5.  farm  boy 
graduates  of  the  State  Agriculture  College  at 
Ames,  Iowa. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  only  ineffective 
land  reform  program  that  has  recently  been 
established  Is  In  Cuba,  where  Ctwtro  by  armed 
force,  and  by  rolling  heads  In  t3rplcal  Com- 
munist style,  took  complete  control  of  every 
farm  and  every  segment  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, their  Industries,  churches,  and  schools. 
All  of  which  Is  doomed  to  fallxire,  and  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  soon  and  by  force  if  necessary  as  the 
last  resort.  Now  even  though  that  Is  an- 
other story,  nonetheless  If  not  soon  brought 
to  heel,  the  peace  of  the  entire  world  will 
be  In  Jeopardy. 

Thus  my  friends  I  pray  and  plead  and  ad- 
monish every  one  of  you  to  unite  with  us 
In  cutting  away  this  cancerous  growth  from 
our  body  politic  before  It  engulfs  aU  of  us 
In  another  world  war  more  destructive  to  life 
and  property  than  all  the  wars  that  have 
been  fought  on  this  earth. 

In  closing  I  beg  of  all  to  remember  al- 
ways that.  Uncle  Sam  covets  nothing  that 
does  not  belong  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  We  seek  only  peace  and 
freedom  foe  ourselves  and  for  you.  Our 
Ubertlee  we  prize  and  our  rights  we  will 
maintain. 


Memorial  Day  at  Gettysborf ,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OF  RSMJJiKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PKNIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  as  always,  the  Gettysburg  Memo- 
rial Day  Committee  conducted  appropri- 
ate and  impressive  ceremonies  at  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  that  historic  Penn- 
sylvania community.  An  outline  of 
these  ceremonies  follows,  as  well  as  the 
principal  address  of  the  day  which  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Chester  S.  Shriver.  On  behalf  of  the 
Gettysburg  Memorial  Day  Committee,  the 
citizens  of  this  community  and  our  Com- 
monwealth, we  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial 
welcome  to  the  00th  annual  service  as  we 
commemorate  Memorial  Day  here  In  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  In  Gettysburg. 

We  are  highly  honored  to  have  present  for 
this  service  today,  one  of  our  own  eltteens 
from  Gettysburg  and  Adams  Cotinty.  a  man 
who  has  served  this  community  In  a  dedicated 
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■ptrlt.  for  many  yean  In  biulnsM.  education, 
and  public  •ervlce  to  Uila  State  and  our 
Nation  and  at  present  on  an  International 
level.  It  la  my  honor  and  pleasure  to  Intro- 
duce to  you,  HlB  Excellency,  the  Honorable 
John  S.  Rice.  VS.  Ambassador  to  the  Neth- 
erlandB. 

aKMASKS  BT   HOK.   JOHN  S.  E1C«,  V ».    AMBASSA- 
DOB  TO  TH»  WXTHnU-AKOS 

Ambae*ador  Ric«.  It  is  fitting  that'^e  have 
another  Uluatrlotajs  personage  addrees  us  at 
thi^  national  shrine.  Our  speaker  Ls  not  only 
a  dlklngulahed  citizen  of  the  United  States 
but  one  of  the  world's  great  statesmen. 

During  his  career  as  leader  of  the  U5.  Sen- 
ate he  particularly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  great  unifier.  He  has  the  canny  ability  to 
bring  people  together  to  work  for  responsi- 
ble government.  His  great  leadership  was 
recognized  by  the  people  when  they  elected 
him  to  the  second  highest  ofdce  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  Is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  present  the 
Vice  President  of   the  United  States. 

BCMARKS     OF     V1C«     PBBSIDEKT     LTWDON     B. 
JOHNSOIf 

Vice  President  Johnsok.  On  this  hallowed 
ground,  heroic  deeds  were  performed  and 
eloquent  words  were  spoken  a  century  ago. 
We.  the  living,  have  not  forgotten — and  the 
world  will  never  forget — the  deeds  or  the 
words  of  Gettysburg.  We  honor  them  now 
as  we  Join  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  1»63  In  a 
prayer  for  permanent  peace  of  the  world  and 
fulfillment  of  our  hopes  for  universal  free- 
dom and  Jxistlce. 

We  are  called  to  honor  our  own  words  of 
reverent  prayer  with  resolution  In  the  deeds 
we  must  perform  to  preserve  peace  and  the 
hope  of  freedom. 

We  keep  a  vigil  of  peace  around  the  world. 
Until  the  world  knows  no  aggressors,  until 
the  arms  of  tyranny  have  been  laid  down, 
until  freedom  has  risen  up  In  every  land,  we 
shall  maintain  our  vigil  to  make  sure  our 
sons  who  died  on  foreign  fields  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain. 

As  we  maintain  the  vigil  of  peace,  we  must 
remember  that  Justice  U  a  vigil,  too — a  vlgU 
we  must  keep  In  our  own  streets  and  schools 
and  aimong  the  lives  of  all  oxir  people — so 
that  those  who  died  here  on  their  native  soil 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  slave  was  freed. 
One   hundred   years   later,    the   Negro   re- 
mains In  bondage  to  the  color  of  his  skin. 
The   Negro   today  asks  Justice. 
We  do  not  answer  him — we  do  not  answer 
thoae   who  He   beneath   this   soil — when  we 
reply  to  the  Negro  by  asking.  "Patience." 

It  Is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to 
the  dllenunas  of  the  present  rests  on  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  The  solution  Is  In  our 
hands.  Unless  we  are  willing  to  yield  up 
our  destiny  of  greatness  among  the  civiliza- 
tions of  history.  Americans — white  and  Negro 
together — must  be  about  the  business  of  re- 
solving the  challenge  which  confronts  us 
now. 

Our  Nation  found  Its  soul  In  bOQor  on 
these  fields  of  Gettysburg  100  years  ago.  We 
must  not  lose  that  soul  In  dishonor  now 
on  the  fields  of  hate. 

To  ask  for  patience  from  the  Negro  Is  to 
ask  him  to  give  more  of  what  he  has  already 
given  enough.  But  to  fall  to  ask  of  him — 
and  of  all  Americans — perseverance  within 
the  processes  of  a  free  and  responsible  society 
would  be  to  fall  to  ask  what  the  national 
Interest  requires  of  all  Its  citizens. 

The  law  cannot  save  those  nho  deny  It, 
but  neither  can  the  law  serve  any  who  do 
not  use  It.  The  hlstoc7  o*  lnju«itlce  and  in- 
equality Is  a  history  of  dlsxiso  at  the  law. 
Law  has  not  failed — and  U  not  failing.  We 
as  a  nation  have  failed  ourselves  by  noC 
trusting  the  law  and  by  not  using  the  law  to 
gain  sooner  the  ends  of  Justice  which  law 
alone  serves. 


If  the  white  overestimates  what  he  has 
done  for  the  Negro  without  the  law,  the 
Negro  may  underestimate  what  he  Is  doing 
and  can  do  for  himself  with  the  law. 

If  It  U  empty  to  ask  Negro  or  white  for 
patience.  It  Is  not  empty — It  Is  merely 
honest — to  ask  perseverance.  Men  may  build 
barricades — and  others  may  hurl  themselves 
against  those  bturlcadee — but  what  would 
happen  at  the  barricades  would  yield  no 
answers.  The  answers  will  only  be  wrought 
by  our  perseverance  together.  It  Is  deceit 
to  promise  moi^  ••  It  would  be  cowardice  to 
demand  less. 

In  this  hour.  It  Is  not  our  respective  races 
which  are  at  stake — It  Is  our  Nation.  Let 
those  who  care  for  their  country  ootne 
forward.  North  and  South,  white  and  Negro, 
to  lead  the  way  through  this  moment  of 
challenge  and  decision. 

The  Negro  says.  "Now."  Others  say. 
"Never."  The  voice  of  reep>onslble  Ameri- 
cans— the  voice  of  those  who  died  here  and 
the  great  man  who  spoke  here — their  voices 
say,  "Together."    There  Is  no  other  way. 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  oolor.  until  educa- 
tion Is  unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  Is 
unconcerned  with  the  color  of  men's  skins, 
emancipation  wUl  be  a  proclamation  but 
not  a  fact  To  the  extent  that  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  Is  not  fulfilled  In  fact, 
to  that  extent  we  shall  have  fallen  short  of 
asstirlng  freedom  to  the  free. 

Mr.  ScHarvm.  Tliank  you  very  much  Mr. 
Vice  President  for  this  most  Inspiring  mes- 
sage and  tribute  that  you  have  rendered 
here  upon  this  occasion.  We  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  you  have  taken  your  time 
from  your  busy  schedule,  to  lead  our  Nation 
and  the  world  upon  this  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day. 

And  as  a  special  gestvire  of  high  esteem  for 
your  dedicated  service  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  may  I  present  you  with  this  cliatloci 
of  merit  from  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  only  organization,  char- 
tered by  Congress,  to  represent  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  who  by  their 
General  Order  No.  n  in  ISM.  proclaimed 
May  30  annually  as  Memorial  Day.  As  their 
commander  In  chief,  may  I  present  this  spe- 
cial citation  to  you 


Rube  Is  as  American  as  the  Golden  Gate, 
Iowa  corn.  New  England  maple  syrup,  the 
Lambs  Club,  rat  cheese,  and  Paul  Bunyan's 
blue-eyed  ox,  and  as  absurd  as  Josh  Billings. 
There  Is  no  need  to  rush  to  the  word  books 
for  a  definition  of  Rube's  rc4e  In  the  America 
of  the  last  half  century.  He  Is  no  satirical 
Daumler  of  the  comics.  He  Is  whimsical, 
kindly,  tolerant,  never  even  In  his  more 
serious  moments  a  fanatic,  tosser  of  vitriol 
or  etcher  In  acid. 

He  Is  the  enemy  of  the  sour,  pompous, 
oppressive,  conceited,  and  portentous.  Like 
Scaramouche,  he  was  born  with  the  gift  of 
laughter  and  the  sense  that  the  world  Is 
mad.  For  half  a  centxiry  this  paragon  has 
let  the  fresh  air  of  sanity,  fun  and  comedy 
Into  stuffy  rooms,  and  the  rippling  river  of 
laughter  Into  arid  places.  He  has  made 
light  of  the  foolish,  unanswerable  questions 
which  plague  the  humorless.  He  has  had 
no  truck  with  nonobjectlve  abstractions. 

I  Incline  to  the  belief  that  the  engineer 
gone  wrong  makes  the  very  best  cartoonist. 
Only  a  renegade  engineer  could  produce 
those  monstrous  mechanical  devices,  those 
mountains  In  labor,  those  prodigious  wasted 
efforts  of  Rube's  which  end  with  a  mlnlscule 
moxise.  Rube  slyly  insinuates  that  our 
busiest  bunnies  are  not  really  busy,  but  Just 
confused. 

God  bless  you.  Rube.  You  have  long  since 
earned  your  A  as  a  genuine  American.  May 
you  never  lay  aside  the  comic  mask.  Just 
to  show  what  we  at  the  World's  Pair  think 
of  you.  we  are  framing  In  the  bar  at  the  top 
of  the  Helicopter  Tower  a  hundred  of  your 
most  famous  cartoons  to  delight  visitors 
from  far  and  wide  and  to  show  laughter 
holding  both  his  sides. 


Address   by   Robert   Motet    at   NatioBal 
CartooBitt  Society  Lancheoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

*  Monday.  June  17.  1963 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSf.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Robert  Moses,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair.  1964- 
65,  at  the  National  Cartoonist  Society's 
Rube  Goldberg  80th  birthday  luncheon, 
in  New  York  City  on  June  6,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Rkmakks  op  Robekt  Moszs  at  thx  National 
Cartoonist  Sociitt  Lunch«on 
Here  we  are,  my  fine  Gotham  friends, 
celebrating  the  80th  anniversary  of  a  great 
humorist,  genial  pictorial  chronicler  of  our 
time  and  kindly  caricaturist,  an  original 
artist  In  pen  and  Ink,  cast  In  the  mold  of  the 
early  Mark  Twain. 


Micawber,  Pretident  Kennedy  and  Haiti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  soirrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  17.  1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
interesting  and  informative  editorial  as 
recently  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star.  It  provides  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  Indecision  and  in- 
eptitude of  our  current  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

MiCAWBEx  AND  Haiti 

The  United  States  performance  In  the  case 
of  Haiti  has  been  nothing  short  of  ludlcrovis. 
First  came  an  Intensive  propaganda  buUd- 
up  about  the  hatefulness  of  FYancols  Du- 
valler's  regime.  Then,  taking  our  lead  from 
the  neighboring  Dominican  Republic,  we 
shook  our  first  at  the  two-bit  voodoo  dicta- 
tor, assembled  an  Invasion  force  sigalnst  him, 
evacuated  American  dependents  from  his 
capital  city.  saUed  a  fieet  up  and  down  off 
his  coast,  and  put  out  the  word  that  he 
was  about  to  fiee  the  country. 

An  absurd  moment  of  truth  ensued.  Dr. 
Duvaller  called  a  press  conference:  There 
must  have  been  some  mistake,  he  said.  He 
was  not  planning  to  run  away. 

At  which,  if  yoxi  please,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  effect  now  throws  up  lU  hands  and 
says,  "Oh  well.  If  he  wanto  to  stay,  of 
course,  there  Is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  It." 
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One  thing  to  say  about  It  is  that  If  the 
Elsenhower  administration  had  ever  marched 
up  such  a  miserable  little  hill  and  then,  at 
the  first  hint  of  resistance,  scuttled  back 
down  again,  the  howls  of  the  loyal  Demo- 
cratic opposition  would  have  been  heard 
round  the  world. 

Dr.  Duvaller,  If  he  Is  capable  of  laughter, 
must  be  having  a  pretty  good  chuckle  these 
days,  as  he  contemplates  the  fumbling  per- 
formance of  the  giant  of  the  north.  There  Is 
no  doubt  about  his  policy.  He  means  to  stay 
President  of  Haiti,  certainly  for  4  more  Illegal 
years,  and  to  run  the  country  as  his  private 
fief.  The  question  Is:  What  Is  our  policy? 
It  seems  painfully  evident  that  the  United 
States  currently  has  no  policy  toward  Haiti. 
It  has  sentiments,  yes.  Duvaller  has  violated 
the  Haitian  constitution  to  remain  In  office 
and  he  Is  a  tyrant;  therefore  the  United 
States  opposes  him.  But  It  Is  not  policy  to 
wish  someone  to  go  away.  Policy,  In  a  case 
like  this,  means  assisting  someone  out  of 
office  or  assisting  someone  else  In. 

Obviously  we  take  the  position  nowadays 
that  armed  Intervention  cannot  be  under- 
taken in  this  hemisphere,  barring  a  spectac- 
ular threat  to  our  security  like  the  presence 
somewhere  of  Soviet  rockets.  There  are 
ways,  however,  of  accomplishing  these  things. 
For  one  thing,  as  we  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  there  is  economic  pressure.  Our  pur- 
chases from  Haiti  are  not  extensive.  But.  for 
Instance,  could  we  not  get  along  without 
Haitian  coffee  while  Duvaller  remains  In 
power? 

Duvaller  could  be  toppled,  as  he  should 
be.  by  the  Haitians  themselves — relatively  few 
of  them.  The  men  to  topple  him  are  there 
and,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  them  will  organize 
the  Job.  They  need  guns,  grenades  and  ex- 
plosives. If  the  United  States  remains  a  spec- 
tator, growing  only  when  Its  nationals  seem 
to  be  menaced,  the  next  leader  of  Haiti  will 
owe  us  even  less  than  the  present  one. 

If  the  State  Deptu-tment  now  virtuously 
argues  that  we  cannot  meddle  In  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  countries,  It  has  a  short 
memory  that  any  survivor  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
or  of  the  CIA -sponsored  revolt  against  Jacobo 
Arbenz  of  Guatemala  could  refresh.  It  also 
should  have  heeded  these  promptings  of 
reticence  before  our  national  prestige  was 
conspicuously  committed  to  the  abortive 
effort  last  month. 

Haiti,  of  course.  Is  close  to  Cuba  geograph- 
ically. Just  as  the  two  cases  are  closely 
parallel.  If  Duvaller  were  to  invite  the  Rus- 
sians In — or  if  Castro  were  to  move  against 
him — we  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
take  action,  and  fast.  Should  we  permit  so 
dangerous  a  vacuum  to  remain  so  inviting  for 
so  long? 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  administra- 
tion Is  quite  cynically  willing  to  put  on  the 
pressure  where  It  thinks  It  may  scare  some- 
body, but  also  Is  quite  cynically  wllUng  to 
forget  the  whole  business  when  the  opposi- 
tion shows  signs  of  Ufe. 

The  result  today  Is  that  In  relation  to  Haiti 
our  position  Is  one  of  toUl  Inertia— waiting, 
like  Mr.  Micawber.  for  something  to  turn  up. 
It  Is  nowhere  near  good  enough. 


which  express  the  position  and  goals  of 
this  fine  organization.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  include  the  resolutions  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

RXSOLtmONS  OF  THX  Amxeicam  Motbbus 
Coicurrme,  Inc.,  Presentxd  and  Appkovxd 
Mat  7, 1963 

I 

Whereas  the  home  and  family  are  the 
foundations  of  our  American  society  and  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  deterioration 
or  degeneration  of  Individual  behavior:  Be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  go  on  record  to  endorse  those 
programs  and  movements  which  have  as 
their  alms  the  strengthening  of  the  Ameri- 
can home  and  family;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  reaffirm  its  basic  objectives  ot 
emphasis  on  religion  In  the  home;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  concern  Itself  with  the  problems 
of  the  American  family:  Immature  marriage, 
the '  Increased  divorce  rate,  discord  within 
the  family,  Juvenile  delinquency,  alcoholism, 
use  of  narcotics,  premarital  sex  relations 
and  all  of  those  problems  which  results  In 
the  deterioration  and  degeneration  of  in- 
dividual behavior;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  support  those  programs  which 
are  concerned  with  the  jM-oblems  of  the 
aging  and  which  are  working  constructively 
toward  the  solution  of  these  problems;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  Implement  these  concerns  with 
the  above  named  problems  through  the  ex- 
tension and  expansion  of  Its  jwesent  mothers 
counseling  program  and  through  supporting 
those  organizations  and  agencies  that  are 
working  constructively  toward  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

n 
Whereas  the  problem  of  world  peace  Is  of 
concern  to  all  peoples  today,  and  the  conduct 
of  o\u  International  relations  program  bears 
directly  on  this  goal:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  conduct  our  American  foreign  pol- 
icy In  a  manner  which  will  further  Interna- 
tional understanding,  cooperation  and  good 
win,  and  that.  In  this  effort,  we  will  support 
measures  to  make  the  Ulf.  and  its  subsidiary 
agencies  more  effective  and  will  oppose 
measures  which  would  Impair  their  strength; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  call  upon  the  U.S.  Government  to 
Join  the  other  59  nations  which  have  already 
outlawed  genocide,  by  signing  the  Genocide 
Convention  without  delay:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  support  programs  which  are 
working  In  a  manner  consistent  with  na- 
tional security,  toward  worldwide  limitation 
of  arms  and  control  of  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

HI 


Resoived,  that  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  afBrm  its  support  of  all  those 
programs  which  are  designed  to  expand,  en- 
rich, and  extend  educational  opportunities 
at  all  levels;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  support  those  efforts  which  con- 
tribute toward  the  enllghtment  of  our  so- 
ciety and  preservation  of  its  baalc  freedcmis 
through  channels  of  mass  media;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Mothers 
Committee,  while  rejecting  censorship  meth- 
ods, abhorrent  to  and  unconsonant  with 
American  Ideals,  support  all  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  pornographic  litera- 
ture directed  toward  the  Impairment  of  the 
morals  of  our  youth. 

V 

Whereas  many  psychological  surveys  are 
being  circulated  through  numerous  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  throughout  the 
country  which  through  their  content  fre- 
quently tend  to  Inject  ideas  and  concepts 
heretofore  unknown  to  the  minds  of  youth 
and  which  can  only  result  In  moral  and 
spiritual   deterioration:    TTierefore,    be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee,  Inc.,  expresses  Its  deep  concern 
on  this  matter  and  further  that  It  supf>ort6 
the  blU.  HJl.  10-10508,  as  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  Ohio  Representative  John  Ash- 
BHOOK  which  requires  that  parental  permis- 
sion be  granted  before  Indiscriminate  brain- 
washing questionnaires  be  circulated  among 
students. 


American  Mothert  RetoluHont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

OF  mabtland 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Mothers  Committee,  Inc..  on 
May  7,   1963,   adopted   five   resolutions 


Whereas  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
citizens  are  basic  to  the  preservation  and 
continuation  of  our  free  American  society: 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Mothers 
Committee  urge  the  support  of  all  those 
programs  and  activities  which  are  based  on 
respect  for  the  Importance  and  dignity  of 
every  living  human  being  and  that  this 
organization  strongly  oppose  any  actions 
which  would  result  In  the  denial  of  consti- 
tutional rights  to  any  mlncH-lty  groups. 

IV 

Whereas  imlversal  and  free  education  Is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  and  advancement 
ot  our  society  and  for  the  full  development 
of  all  Individuals:  be  It  therefore 


Individual  InitiatiTe  in  Farm  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday,  June  13.  1963.  issue  of  the 
Drovers  Telegram,  an  editorial  appeared 
entitled  "Historic  Change  in  Making?" 

This  editorial  comments  upon  a  talk 
given  by  Mr.  Don  Paarlberg,  a  former 
USDA  staff  member  in  Washington  and 
now  an  agricultural  economist  at  Purdue 
University.  Mr.  Paarlberg  offers  the 
opinion  that  this  country  has  passed  the 
high  tide  in  Government  intervention 
in  the  production  and  pricing  of  farm 
products.  The  farm  policy  initiative,  he 
declares,  may  have  passed  during  the 
past  year  from  this  Gtovemment  inter- 
vention to  those  who  believe  in  individual 
decisionmaking. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  editorial  will, 
however,  define  clearly  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment in  American  agriculture.  This 
role,  the  editorial  points  out,  is  to  im- 
prove the  function  of  the  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  place  a  floor  over  the  pit  of 
disaster,  to  help  the  individual  equip 
himself  better  for  his  task  as  a  decision- 
maker, and  to  see  that  the  market  func- 
tions as  em  enlightened  institution.  In 
brief,  the  proper  objective  of  Goveari- 
ment  participation  in  econ<»nic  life  is 
seen  as  strentgthening  the  process  of  in- 
dividual decisionmaking,  not  as  substi- 
tuting public  for  private  action. 

This  is  the  sort  of  commonsense  ap- 
proach which  is  often  required  at  a  time 
of  transition  which  is  now  occurring  in 
the  agriculture  life  of  this  Nation. 
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Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  herein  referred  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  lUc- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

HtSTOKIC  Ckamos  IX  MAxmo? 
In  a  talk  which  impressed  his  listeners  as 
particularly  sound  in  Its  logic  and  is  making 
quite  an  Impact  around  the  ccuntrr.  Don 
t>aarlberg.  a  former  U8DA  staff  member  In 
Washington  and  now  an  agrlcultxiral  eco- 
nomist at  Purdue  University,  offered  the 
opinion  that  "we  (In  the  t7nlted  States)  haye 
passed  the  high  tide  of  gove^ment  Inter- 
vention In  the  production  and  pricing  of 
farm  products."  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the 
area  of  production  controls  and  price  sup- 
ports, not  to  that  of  gofVvmnMnt-aiBisted 
rsaearch.  educaUon.  eetabHshment  of  grades 
and  standards  and  other  similarly  appropri- 
ate government  activities  ;.n  the  field  of  farm- 
ing. 

Why  does  Paarlberg  think  the  Ude  has 
turned?  Much  as  a  ocientlct  woiUd.  he  set 
up  his  belief  as  an  hypothesis,  then  attacked 
and  defended  It  with  ail  of  the  factors  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  sltiiatlon. 
The  resxilt  led  him  to  this  conclusion: 

"In  the  farm  policy  format  of  this  decade. 
it  Is  the  government  programs  and  not  the 
free  laarkeii  that  are  on  the  defensive.  The 
regulated  portion  of  agriculture  Is  in  deep 
and  costly  trouble;  the  competitive  p>art  of 
agriculture  is  In  Ijetter  shape.  It  Is  time  for 
those  who  believe  in  Individual  decision- 
making to  get  off  the  defensive.  They  have 
so  long  defended  the  market  system  that  they 
continue  from  force  of  habit  In  a  defensive 
frame  of  mind.  Free  Institutions  have  been 
vindicated  by  their  relative  success,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rival  system.  Believers  In  the 
Individual  should  take  a  new  reading.  They 
should  shift  from  a  defensive  to  a  positive 
frame  of  mind,  and  carry  this  reappraisal  to 
the  general  public.  They  need  to  act  rather 
than  react,  to  initiate  rather  than  to  defend. 
As  I  see  it.  the  time  Is  now." 

Lining  up  the  arguznents  in  favor  of  and 
against  the  hypothesis.  Paarlberg  ventured  a 
jvidgBMOt  that  the  probability  is  somewhat 
greater  than  60  percent  that  it  Is  valid  and 
that  we  have  passed  the  peak  of  government 
Intervention  In  the  pricing  and  production 
of  farm  products.  The  farm  policy  Initia- 
tive, he  declared,  may  have  passed  during  this 
past  year  to  those  who  believe  in  individual 
decisionmaking.  If  so,  this  is  a  momentous 
event,  he  added. 

Discussing  the  poasibillty  candidly.  Paarl- 
berg told  his  listeners  that  beUevers  In  in- 
dividual decisionmaking  weaken  their  case 
by  talking  about  returning  to  the  free  mar- 
ket. The  term  free  market,  he  pointed  out. 
calls  to  mind  economic  Institutions  as  they 
existed  SO  years  ago — and  naturally  there  Is 
no  attraction  in  going  back  to  that.  "Wealth 
was  too  privileged  and  [>overty  too  general," 
he  noted. 

"Many  believers  In  individual  decision- 
making contemplate  an  active  but  not  a 
dominant  role  for  Oovernment."  Paarlberg 
explained.  "This  role  is  to  Improve  the 
function  of  the  enterprise  system,  to  place 
a  floor  over  the  pit  of  disaster,  to  help  the 
Individual  equip  himself  better  for  his  task 
as  a  declslonmak:er.  and  to  see  that  the 
market  functions  as  an  enlightened  Insti- 
tution. In  brief,  the  proper  objective  of 
Oovertjment  participation  in  economic  life 
Is  seen  as  strengthening  the  process  of  Indi- 
vidual decisionmaking.  tK>t  as  substituting 
public  for  private  action. 

"We  need  to  vlsuatlse  a  market  that  is 
free  in  a  nuxlern.  rather  than  in  an  archaic 
sense."  he  contlniied.  "This  means  a  market 
free  from  manlpxilatlon.  tree  from  mlsrep- 
reeentatlon,   free  from   gross   Ignorance  and 


free  trom  ■enseleas  gyrations  as  well  as  free 
from  Oovernment  domination.  It  means  the 
kind  of  market  that  Intelligent  people  are 
capable  of  creating  in  this  modem  day." 

Those  who  argue  against  returning  to  a 
free  market  for  farm  commodities  usually 
contend  that  If  all  props  were  suddenly 
pulled  out  from  under  farm  commodities  and 
stocks  were  unloaded,  the  market  would 
plunge  to  disaster  levels.  Paarlberg  noted. 
And  so  It  would.  But  this  Is  not  a  test  for 
the  free  oaarket.  which  cannot  be  expected 
overnight  to  handle  the  current  production 
of  wheat,  com,  cotton,  and  other  commod- 
lUes  which  terribly  costly  Oovernment  pro- 
granu  have  failed  to  handle. 

A  return  to  the  free  market  would  take 
time,  and  would  Involve  heavy  cost.  But 
It  could  be  achieved  with  proper  handling, 
education,  and  understanding.  It  would 
have  to  Include  all  developments  which  lift 
the  capficlty  for  responsible  private  decision- 
making, such  as  market  regulaUon  like  that 
done  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity, supervision  of  grades  and  standards,  ac- 
curate price  reporting  and  good  outlook 
information.  It  would  have  to  Include  mar- 
keting orders,  wisely  administered  for  ap- 
propriate commodities,  and  it  would  include 
price  supports  at  levels  wlilch  permit  price 
to  fluctuate  freely  nuMt  of  the  time. 

Returning  to  the  free  market  should  be 
no  means  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  return 
to  license,  the  total  absence  of  restraint. 
"A  better  concept  of  freedom  is  that  It  Is 
closely  Ued  to  responsibility."  added  Paarl- 
berg. "The  more  responsibility  is  self-im- 
posed, the  less  restraint  will  have  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  outside." 

These  thoughts  take  on  added  significance 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  wheat  referendum. 
Didn't  the  wheat  vote  indicate  that  Farm- 
ers want  to  maks  their  own  decislcxis? 
Doesn't  it  indicate  a  desire  to  progress  to- 
ward a  modern  free  market  for  wheat — not 
one  which  heads  the  wheatgrower  toward 
disaster,  but  toward  a  sensible  move  In  the 
direction  of  modern  freedom? 


The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14  it  was  my  privilege — as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visi- 
tors— to  visit  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  King's  Point.  N.Y. 

This  was  my  second  visit  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and.  as  before, 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  high 
caliber  of  the  cadets  at  this  institution, 
with  the  "shipshape"  appearance  of  the 
physical  facilities,  and  the  very  obvious 
capability  of  the  administrators  and 
teaching  staff. 

Again  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  King's  Point 
Academy — Rear  Adm.  Gordon  McLin- 
took — continues  to  effect  his  efficient  and 
capable  leadership  in  developing  the 
Academy  into  a  truly  outstanding  in- 
stitution, an  academy  that  trains  young 
men  to  become  competent  officers  for 
our  merchant  fleet  and  for  our  naval 
reserve. 

Admiral  McLlntock  has  served  the 
Academy    as    superintendent    for    over 


15  years,  years  studded  with  outstanding 
accomplishment  and*  service.  This  was 
properly  noted  In  the  1963  spring  issue 
of  Polaris,  an  academy  publication,  and 
the  pertinent  article  follows: 

Rear  Adm  Gordon  McLlntock  assumed  the 
Superlntendency  of  the  VS.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  on  AprU  1,  1948.  With  rather 
vague  instructions  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
to  get  the  academy  accredited  and  to  get 
a  chapel  built,  he  and  his  wife  became  the 
moving  forces  behind  many  of  the  institu- 
tions that  we  now  know  as  fact — not  simply 
{wopoaaU. 

Today  cadets  tend  to  assume  that  the 
things  we  enjoy  were  inevitable  facets  of  o\ir 
growth;  a  bachelor  of  science  degree;  perma- 
nent status  equal  to  the  other  academies;  a 
chapel  to  worship  in:  an  expanded  curricu- 
lum; recreational  facilities,  in  particular 
Land  Hall;  refresher  programs  for  men  al- 
ready in  the  Industry  and  foreign  exchange 
programs  that  have  Increased  our  statvire 
abroad.  It  must  l>e  remembered,  however, 
that  in  1948  not  only  our  growth,  but  our 
pemutnency  was  in  doubt;  and,  that  for  the 
first  8  years  of  his  administration.  Admiral 
McLlntock  was  faced  with  an  operating  budg- 
et that  was  each  year  less  than  the  preceding 
one.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  and  perhaps 
because  of  them.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  McLln- 
tock'a  determination  to  aid  the  Cadet  Corps 
has  been  manifested  in  the  achievements 
which  we  are  now  able  to  take  for  granted. 

Admirsd  McLlntock,  whose  education  and 
administrative  experience  leave  him  uniquely 
qualified  for  the  leadership  position  he  now 
holds,  had  this  to  say  regarding  the  past  15 
years:  "Such  success  as  I  have  as  Superin- 
tendent, and  have  had.  I  owe  In  large  meas- 
ure to  my  helpmeet.  Mrs.  McLlntock,  who  has 
always,  and  still  does,  labor  at  my  side  night 
and  day.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays, 
for  the  Academy;  to  my  splendid  supporting 
staff;  and  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  also,  superb, 
highly  selected  men.  ot  whom  we  are  all 
Justly  proud." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  Is  indeed  in- 
debted to  the  devoted  and  capable  serv- 
ice of  Admiral  McLlntock,  as  are  the 
hundreds  of  cadets  who  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  admiral's  deep  interest  In  build- 
ing a  type  of  training  school  which  has 
opened  to  them  opportunities  for  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  their  chosen  profession. 

EKie  recognition  was  extended  Admiral 
McLlntock  early  this  year  by  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  this  school  will  continue 
to  have  the  service*  of  this  outstanding 
leader  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  my 
comments,  I  Insert  into  the  Rxcord  the 
April  10,  1963,  press  release  on  Admiral 
McLlntock  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Alumni  Association, 
Inc.: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  superlntendency  of   Rear  Adm.  Gordon 

McLlntock  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  Kings  Point,  NT.,  the  Alunanl  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Academy  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding    performance    and    relationship 
with  the  sons  of  Kings  Point,  and 

Whereas,  during  his  tenure  In  office  the 
Academy  has  been  accredited  by  the  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties; and 

Whereas  its  graduates  now  receive  a  fully 
accredited  liaclMlor  of  sciences  degree:  and 

Whereas  the  Academy  received  recognition 
as  a  permanent  ^deral  educational  insti- 
tution; and 

Whereas  his  personal  efforts  have  resulted 
In  the  construction  and  dedication  of  the 
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only  national  memorial  chapel  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  honored  dead  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II:  and 

Whereas  his  efforts  have  achieved  much 
beneficial  legislation  for  the  Academy  and 
the  merchant  marine;  and 

Whereas  his  leadership  has  inspired  the 
continuing  Improvement  in  the  Academy  cur- 
rlculiuns  to  meet  the  demands  and  techno- 
logical advances  for  a  modern  and  nuclear 
merchant  marine;  and 

Whereas,  under  his  able  administration  the 
Academy  has  undergone  modernization  of  Its 
training  facilities  to  meet  the  current  and 
future  skills  of  a  merchant  marine  officer  in 
a  changing  technological  profession;  and 

Whereas  he  has  fostered  a  program  of  edu- 
cational assistance  to  developing  nations  thus 
achieving.  International  recognition  for  the 
Academy :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  Alumni 
Association  and  Its  chapters  represented  at 
Its  annual  meeting — held  on  March  30,  1963, 
acknowledge  and  publish  in  gratitude  and  In 
full  appreciation  the  superintendent's  dedi- 
cation and  continuing  services  to  the  Acad- 
emy, the  merchant  marine,  and  Nation. 


The    West's    Water    Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  17.  1963 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  we  in 
the  West  have  a  keen  interest  in  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Gordon  Eliot  White,  a  newspaper  man 
of  Washington,  DC.  prepared  an  arti- 
cle, published  on  June  9  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  which  is  a  very  good 
analysis  of  the  pioblem;  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wests  Water  Problems 
(By  Gordon  Eliot  White) 

Washinoton.— The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Court  ruled  last  week  In  favor  of  Arizona  to 
wind  up  a  bitter  40-year  war  between  Ari- 
zona and  California  over  the  waters  of  the 
lower  Colorado  River.  The  decision  ends  a 
fight  which  has  preoccupied  the  Southwest- 
ern United  SUtes  with  the  division  of  the 
limited  waters  of  the  river  which  could  not 
satisfy  the  needs  of  either  State. 

The  decision  turns  attention  now  toward 
the  yet  untapped  resources  of  water-rich 
northern  California,  and  the  limitless  waters 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, through  the  magic  of  converting  salt 
water  to  fresh  by  several  new  processes. 

The  Court  decision  held  that  California 
would  have  to  give  up  to  Arizona  more  than 
195  billion  gallons  of  water  now  being  di- 
verted each  year  to  the  rapidly  growing  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area 

In  Arizona  the  new  flow  of  Ufe-glvlng  water 
from  the  river  will  only  begin  to  meet 
needs  In  the  fast-growing  Phoenix  and 
Tucson  areas.  Last  year  this  area  drew  815 
billion  gallons  more  from  underground  wells 
than  was  replenished  by  rainfall  and  sub- 
terranean  flows. 

For  both  States,  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
will  fall  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  populatloil. 


Arizona  today  has  no  reservoirs  or  aque- 
ducts to  take  the  additional  water  from  the 
Colorado.  Before  the  floodgates  to  Califor- 
nia are  closed  and  the  water  delivered  to  Ari- 
zona, Congress  must  authorize  and  appro- 
priate for  the  bllUon-dollar  central  Arizona 
reclamation  project. 

By  the  most  optimistic  Arizona  estimates. 
It  will  be  at  least  1972  before  substantial 
amounts  of  water  will  be  taken  from  Cali- 
fornia. Faucets  In  southern  California  will 
not  go  dry  then,  for  by  that  time  a  new 
flood  of  more  than  490  billion  gallons  a  year 
will  flow  into  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
area  from  the  Feather  River  project  In  north- 
ern   California. 

Feather  River  Is  the  forerunner  of  a  vast 
network  of  State  projects  now  under  discus- 
sion In  California.  These  systems  would 
bring  water  from  the  north,  where  more  than 
110  Inches  fall  each  year,  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  desert  areas  get  less  than  2 
Inches  a  year. 

California  water  officials  say  the  State 
receives  enough  rainfall  to  svipply  the  entire 
State  in  this  century  If  enough  north-to- 
south  diversions  are  built.  Many  engineers 
believe,  however,  that  the  next  10  years  win 
bring  successful  development  of  salt  water 
conversion  processes  that  can  be  less  costly 
than  300-mlle-long  canal  systems.  For  the 
future,  beyond  the  year  2000,  sea  water  ap- 
pears almost  certain  to  become  ^  major 
source  of  irrigation  and  municipal  fresh 
water  In  the  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  case  decided  last  Mon- 
day was  brought  by  Arizona  in  1952,  after 
California  congressional  Representatives  in 
the  House  Interior  Committee  had  blocked 
construction  of  the  comprehensive  central 
Arizona  project.  Authorization  bills  had 
already  F>as8ed  the  Senate  twice,  in  1950  and 
1951.  California  opposed  the  Arizona  proj- 
ect because  it  would  take  power  and  water 
which  had  been  hers  by  default  for  25  years. 
The  first  major  move  to  tame  the  Colorado 
came  in  1919.  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  recommended  construction  of  a  dam 
and  reservoir  system  below  Boulder  Canyon, 
and  a  canal  to  take  irrigation  water  to  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California. 

Western  water  law,  developed  out  of  neces- 
sities of  life  in  a  desert  climate,  gives  a  vested 
right  to  the  first  user  of  a  quantity  of  water. 
The  other  States  along  the  Colorado  feared 
that  California  would  appropriate  the  entire 
flow  of  the  river  and  deprive  them  of  water 
when  they  came  to  need  It. 

The  ensuing  controversy  was  partially  set- 
tled with  the  adoption  of  the  Colorado  River 
Compact  by  California.  Arizona.  Utah.  New 
Mexico.  Colorado.  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  In 
1922.  Division  of  the  river  Into  upper  and 
lower  basins  at  Lees  Perry,  Ariz.,  was  agreed 
upon  In  a  compromise  worked  out  by  Her- 
bert Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  California  share  remained  unsettled. 

Although  the  States  were  unable  to  agree 
upon  a  division  of  the  lower  basin  share  of 
7.5  million  acre-fctt  a  year.  Congress  set  up 
Its  own  formula.  (An  acre-foot  Is  the 
amount  of  water  that  would  cover  1  acre  to 
a  depth  of  1  foot  )  In  the  1928  act.  which 
authorized  construction  of  what  is  now 
Hoover  Dam.  Congress  allotted  Nevada 
300.000.  Arizona  2.8  million,  and  California 
4.4  million  acre-feet  of  water  each  year  from 
the  river.  California  and  Arizona  would 
split  all  water  over  7.5  million  acre-feet 
which  came  into  the  lower  basin,  aside  from 
Mexico's  1.5-mlIllon-acre-foot  share. 

California  has  been  taking  about  6  million 
acre-feet  of  water  from  the  river  each  year, 
eoo.OOO  feet  more  than  the  portion  allotted 
her  In  the  1928  act  Until  Arizona  sought 
to  ure  its  entire  share  in  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  the  California  division  had 
gone  virtually  unchallenged  because  the  dis- 
puted water  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
waste  in  the  Gulf  of  California 

Within  California,  the  extra  water  from  the 
Colorado  basin  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles. 
Under  Western  water  law  giving  first  priority 


to  usen  within  the  basin,  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  Valleys  had  first  rights  to  Cali- 
fornia's undisputed  share  of  the  river.  The 
effect  was  to  give  big,  politically  potent  Los 
Angeles  a  powerful  Interest  in  holding  on 
to  the  extra  water  from  the  river. 

At  the  same  time  Los  Angeles  was  eagerly 
absorbing  billions  of  kilowatt-hours  of  cheap 
electric  power  generated  at  Hoover  Dam  and 
other  lower  Colorado  powerplants  by  water 
to  which  other  States  held  title,  but  did  not 
use.  California  was  determined  to  fight  to 
keep  both  the  low-cost  power,  the  water, 
and  her  share  in  Hoover  Dam  power  revenues. 

When  Arizona  sued  for  Its  full  share  in 
1952.  the  Supreme  Court  appointed  a  special 
master  to  hear  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  in 
what  became  a  27-month  trial.  Master  Simon 
H.  Rlfklnd  reported  to  the  Court  in  January 
1961.  and  the  Court  twice  heard  arguments 
by  the  States.  Most  of  Mr.  Rlfklnd 's  recom- 
mend.itlons  were  adopted  last  week  by  a  7 
to  1  majority.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  a 
former  Governor  of  Californl.i.  abstained 
fr?m  the  case. 

DrFFEHENT    OPINIONS 

The  opinion,  written  by  Justice  Hugo  L. 
Black,  upheld  the  division  of  the  lo.wer  basin, 
waters  made  by  Congress  in  1928.  It  re- 
jected the  California  contention  that  the 
Western  law  of  prior  use  should  determine 
rights  to  the  river. 

Arizona  also  won  Supreme  Court  approval 
for  her  contention  that  tributary  waters  need 
not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  lower  Colorado 
and  shared  In  the  division. 

Since  California  was  entitled  to  h.ilf  of 
all  lower  Colorado  waters  In  excess  of  7.5 
million  feet,  Inclusion  of  the  tributaries  in 
the  basin  would  have  given  California  h.-ilf 
of  the  waters  of  Arizona's  Gila  River. 

The  Court's  ruling  reserved  the  tributaries 
to  the  States  in  which  they  flow,  a  decision 
which  was  generally  applauded  by  all  of  the 
river  States  except  California,  which  has  no 
side  streams. 

The  Court  overruled  the  master  on  the 
question  of  dividing  the  river  In  years  of 
water  shortage,  and  gave  that  key  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dissenting  from  the  decision  to  give  the 
Secretary  almost  unlimited  discretion  to  ap- 
portion the  river  in  dry  years  were  Justices 
Potter  Stewart,  John  Marshall  Harlan  and 
William  O.  Douglas.  All  three  said  Congress 
Intended  to  give  no  such  p>ower  to  the  Sec- 
retary, and  had  created  a  formula  by  which 
a  shortage  would  be  borne  by  each  State  In 
proportion  to  Its  normal  share  of  the  river. 

Justice  Douglas  also  dissented  from  the 
majority  tributary  decision.  He  held  that 
the  side  streams  were  part  of  the  basin,  and 
should  be  Included  In  the  division  of  the 
Colorado. 

All  told.  Arizona  now  uses  about  1.2  mil- 
lion acre-feet  from  the  river,  plans  to  take 
another  1.2  million  for  the  central  Arizona 
project,  and  probably  will  lise  most  of  its  re- 
maining 400.000  feet  for  the  Indians. 

DDTERENT    PROBLEMS 

In  Calllornla,  the  great  State  water  plan 
of  which  the  Feather  River  project  was  the 
first  will  have  to  be  accelerated  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  of  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  Eel,  Klamath,  Calaveras,  Russian  and 
other  rivers  In  the  north  will  have  to  be 
dammed.  Their  chronic  floods  will  have  to 
be   channeled  away  to  the  south. 

Calif ornians  will  have  a  breathing  space  of 
at  least  10  years,  engineers  estimate,  before 
they  will  lose  heavily  to  Arizona  under  the 
Court  decision.  Not  only  will  Arizona  have 
to  build  Its  project,  but  upper  Colorado 
States  still  have  not  taken  all  that  they  are 
entitled  to  draw  from  the  river,  and  they 
probably  will  not  fully  develop  their  basin 
until  the  1980's. 

The  conversion  of  salt  water  to  fresh  is 
the  ultimate  hope  of  water  engineers  for 
the  future.  A  demonstration  plant  built  by 
the   Department   of   the  Interior   will   start 
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operating  at  Roswcll.  N.  Mez..  July  1.  turn- 
Inc  out  freab  water  at  the  rate  of  about  1.000 
acre-feet  a  year.  The  Department  ha«  seven 
such  plants  built  or  building,  and  plans  to 
ask  Congress  next  year  for  money  to  help  Key 
West.  Fla..  build  a  10.000  acre-foot  plant. 
Department  engineers  say  that  the  next  step 
Is  to  a  plant  10  times  larger  than  the  Key 
West  facility,  a  size  which  begins  to  be  at- 
tractive to  medlum-slaed  cities. 

Salt  water  <»nver8lon  would  be  possible 
today  If  costs  could  be  reduced.  Ckwverted 
water  would  zcml  from  980  to  9100  an  acre- 
foot,  about  ttiree  times  the  cost  of  Irrigation 
water  In  somo  parts  of  the  West.  Engineers 
will  be  able  t<>  trim  coeU.  but  the  conversion 
of  salt  water  need  not  compete  with  the 
che^  water  oi  the  IMO's.  It  must  be  com- 
pared for  cottt  with  future  water  that  will 
have  to  be  brought  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  or  piurped  over  mountain  ranges. 

The  Supreme  Court  recognized,  without 
saying  it  in  words,  that  Arizona  must  depend 
upon  the  Colorado.  The  State  has  no  other 
significant  water  source  except  the  Colorado 
River  and  Its  tributary,  the  Olla.  Someday 
In  the  future  Arizona  may  have  to  absorb 
the  entire  flow  of  the  river.  At  that  time 
new  water  from  northern  California  and  salt 
water  conversion  will  have  to  take  the  place 
of  river  watar  for  the  coast  cities.  Legally. 
Arizona  will  have  to  Indemnify  California 
through  some  financial  arrangement  of  pay- 
ment for  alternative  water  supplies. 


Cu  We  Ware  tlie  Flaf  Too  Mach? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.j.jNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
14  marked  the  186th  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  our  flag  by  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress  on  June  14,  1777. 

For  186  years,  our  flag  has  symbolized 
"our  unity,  our  power,  our  thought  and 
purpose  as  a  nation."  as  expressed  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  Flag 
Day  message  of  1917.    He  further  stated: 

It  has  no  other  character  than  that  which 
we  gave  It  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  choices  are  ours. 

There  are  some  today  who  may  feel 
that  the  flag  can  be  "waved  too  much." 
In  response  to  such  criticism,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  words  of  Dr. 
S.  L.  DeLove,  president  of  Independence 
Hall  of  Clucago.  which  is  dedicated  to 
America's  neritage: 

CaM  Wi  Ways  thz  Flag  Too  Mucht 

Is  It  possible  to  wave  the  flag  too  much? 
Provided,  of  course,  that  you  wave  It  with 
Integrity?  Is  It  possible  to  study  Lincoln  or 
Shakespeare  too  much?  Is  It  possible  to 
read  the  Bible  too  much? 

The  great,  the  good,  the  true,  are  Inex- 
haustible for  Inspiration,  example,  and 
strength.  I  believe  that  we  are  not  waving 
our  flag  enough,  not  nearly  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  developing  a 
tendency  to  be  timid  or  even  apologetic 
about  waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Walk 
up  and  down  the  streets  on  July  4  and 
count  the  flags.  It  Is  our  Nation's  birthday, 
a  sacred  day  In  world  history,  the  most  Im- 
portant day  of  America.  Why  Isn't  the  flag 
flying  on  every  rooftop  and  from  every  home 
and  building?  This  complacent  attitude  Is 
strong  evidence  of  cancerous  patriotic  decay. 


The  flag  Is  a  symbol  of  our  national  tinlty. 
It  U  the  spirit  of  our  tmdylng  devotion  to 
our  coxintry.  It  ■♦'"■is  for  the  best  that  Is  In 
us  *  *  *  for  loyalty,  character,  and  faith 
In  democracy. 

Isnt  our  flag  a  synonym  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  Does  It  not  repreaent 
man's  greatest,  noblest,  most  sublime  dream? 
Is  It  not  the  zenith  of  achievement,  the  goal 
to  which  generations  have  aspired?  Ladle* 
and  gentlemen,  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  ua — 
for  the  mad.  rushing  20th  centiiry  Ameri- 
can— to  stop  for  a  moment  and  think.  Let 
ua  arrest  our  near  reverential  admiration  of 
material  success  and  return  to  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  values.  Let  \u  Imlfue  and  re- 
kindle In  ourselves  and  our  children  the  so- 
called  old-fashioned  way  of  patriotism,  a 
burning  devotion  to  the  principles  and  Ideals 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded. 

Should  not  every  home  own  and  proudly 
display  the  colors  on  holidays  and  other  such 
occasions?  Isn't  the  flag  Patrick  Henry.  Jef- 
ferson. Pranklln.  Washington,  Nathan  Hale. 
Gettysburg  and  Valley  Forge.  Paul  Revere. 
Jackson,  and  other  great  men  and  women 
who  have  given  us  our  heritage?  When  you 
look  at  the  flag  can't  you  see  the  Alamo. 
Corregldor.  Pearl  Harbor,  the  lionitor,  the 
MerriTnae.  Wake  Island,  and  Korea?  Lest  we 
forget.  Isn't  the  flag  Flanders  Field.  Bataan, 
Iwo  Jlma,  Normandy,  Babe  Ruth  and  Davy 
Crocket?  The  great  events  of  our  past  and 
present  are  wrapped  up  In  our  flag. 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  this  blessed  Nation,  a 
giant  in  Industry,  education,  and  commerce. 
Millions  of  fertile  square  miles,  wheatlands. 
coal  mines,  steel  plants.  Our  great  Republic, 
the  chosen  Infant  destined  to  be  man's  last 
and  remaining  hope  for  suffering  humanity, 
a  shining  beacon  of  light,  noble  and  glorious, 
the  haven  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
and  truly  Ood's  gift  to  mankind. 

That  Is  what  the  flag  means  to  me.  Can 
we  wave  it  too  much?    I  doDt  think  so. 


United  State*  Carb  on  Braceros  Gres 
Mexico  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP  aaxAKSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  13,  1963: 

United  Statxs  Ctrass  on  Braczkos  Gmcs 

MXXICO    PBOBI.UC8 

(By  Bart  Quint) 

Mxxico  CrtT. — The  recent  decision  by  tne 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  cut  the 
flow  of  Mexican  migrant  laborers  to  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  United  States 
down  to  a  trickle,  threatens  this  coxintry 
with  an  economic,  and  perhaps  a  political, 
crisis. 

Since  1951.  when  the  two  nations  signed 
an  agreement  formalizing  the  hitherto  illegal 
trafllc  In  peasanta  back  and  forth  across  the 
border,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican 
"braceros"  have  entered  the  United  States 
each  year,  providing  cheap  farm  labor 
throughout  the  country,  but  especially  in 
Texas.  California.  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 
Arkahsas,  and  Colorado. 

Every  2  years,  the  agreement  had  been  re- 
newed, despite  increasing  opposition  from 
the  AFL-CIO,  which  claims  U.S.  farm  wages 
have  been  kept  low  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Mexicans  to  work  for  sums  that 


are  great  by  their  standards,  but  small  by 
American  standards. 

In  1961.  when  the  last  extension  waa  ac- 
corded, the  labor  group  charged  that  negotia- 
tions for  It  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  Government  were  held  In  baste  and 
secrecy. 

UNIONS  NOW  WINNXaS 

When  the  Issue  came  to  a  vote  this  time, 
on  May  29,  organized  labor  won.  The  House 
rejected  a  proposed  2-year  extension  by  a  vote 
of  174-158.  UiHess  a  new  bill  Is  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  passed  by  that  group  and 
the  House  changes  Its  mind  when  it  gets  a 
second  crack  at  It,  the  braceros  program  will 
die  on   December   31. 

Several  thousand  Mexican  farmhands  will 
continue  to  enter  the  United  States  each 
year  as  permanent  Immigrants,  and  others 
undoubtedly  will  slip  across  the  border  U- 
legally.  But  the  bulk  of  Mexico's  migrant 
labor  force  will  be  kept  at  home. 

Some  Mexican  politicians  reacted  to  the 
news  of  the  House's  surprising  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  following  the  popular  custom  of 
trying  to  make  the  Mexican  people  beUeve 
they  are  not  dependent  on  the  United  States 
for  anything.  They  hailed  the  decision  as 
"an  end  to  the  cancer  which  has  been  con- 
suming the  country,  the  migration  of  Its 
workers." 

MZXICAM    WnX-BCNG    AFrBCTEO 

Nevertheless,  even  they  realize  that,  for 
two  reasons  it  is  a  migration  vital  to  Mex- 
ican weU-belng. 

It  Is  a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  ex- 
change. The  braceros  who  goes  to  the 
United  States  to  work  saves  most  of  his 
money,  or  sends  It  or  brings  It  home  with 
him.  Many  Mexican  villages,  especially  In 
the  perennially  drought-stricken  ncx'thwest. 
depend  on  the  Income  of  the  few  braceros 
who  work  for  3  or  4  months  in  the  United 
Staets  and  return  with  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  entire  village  lives  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  on  this  money. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  conservatively  puts 
the  revenue  earned  by  the  country  this  way 
at   something   over   $30   million   per   year. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Mexican  un- 
employment. There  simply  Ls  not  enough 
land  to  provide  work  for  the  62.8  percent  of 
the  Mexican  population  that  depends  on 
agrlcultviral  labor  for  its  livelihood. 

Until  1950.  the  braceros  entered  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  400,000  per  year.  More 
recently,  because  of  Increased  farm  mechan- 
ization, the  need  for  them  has  lessened.  In 
1960,  325.000  entered,  followed  by  about  300,- 
000  In  1961  and  250.000  In  1962.  This  year, 
between  150,000  and  200,000  are  expected  to 
cross  the  border  before  the  pact  expires. 

rAXMIXa    CTTB    "STOOP"     LABOK 

Farmers,  especially  In  California  and  the 
Southwest,  Insist  that  the  need  for  them 
still  exists.  Americans,  they  say,  are  un- 
willing to  engage  in  "stoop"  labor,  like  pick- 
ing cotton  and  beets.  The  AFL-CIO  count- 
ers with  the  argument  that,  "if  they  were 
paid  enough,  they  would  do  it."  and  has 
sought  unsuccessfully  for  establishment  of  a 
minimum  farm  wage. 

Times  are  hard  as  It  Is  In  the  Mexican 
countryside.  With  a  curb  on  emplojrment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they 
will  become  harder.  Communist  agitators, 
already  active  in  rural  areas,  probably  will 
become  more  active  and,  with  the  peasants 
more  desperate  than  ever,  likely  will  meet 
with  more  success  than  In  the  past. 

The  migrant  labor  pact,  however,  is  not 
yet  necessarily  dead.  The  House  vote  was 
taken  on  May  29.  when  many  farm  State 
Representatives  already  had  left  Washing- 
ton for  the  Memorial  Day  holidays.  Cali- 
fornia's Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  begun 
a  campaign  to  put  pressure  on  President 
Kennedy  to  have  a  new  bill  submitted  for 
extension  of  the  agreement,  hoping  that  this 
time  It  would  pass. 
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Fish  Finale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaxooM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  editorial  by  Byron  Brin- 
ton,  of  Baker,  Oreg..  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  system. 
Many  of  us  vividly  remember  the  fight 
waged  over  Hells  Canyon,  and  who 
should  control  the  potentisJ  of  the  Mid- 
dle Snake  River.  Byron  Brinton  was  one 
of  those  with  the  wisdom  to  see  then  the 
issues  which  were  euitually  at  stake.  His 
editorial  of  June  4  is  well  worth  reading, 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

FlBH    FlNAI^ 

Sportsmen  may  not  know  it  but  the  hear- 
ing currently  being  held  in  Portland  by  the 
Federal  Power  Coounlsslon  may  ^>ell  the 
doom  of  migratory  fish  on  the  iSnake  River 
and  even  the  Salmon  River. 

If  It  does,  it  goes  back  to  the  stand  this 
writer  has  always  held:  that  a  private  li- 
cense on  a  big  river  is  a  one-way  agreement — 
a  monopoly  privilege  on  the  one  hand  but 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  other.  As  between 
a  Federal  power- licensed  project  and  a  con- 
greesionally  authorized  public  development, 
only  the  latter  can  be  relied  upmn  to  enforce 
the  overall  public  resource  Interest. 

It  mxist  t>e  kept  In  mind  that  FPC  is  hold- 
ing the  hearing.  FPC  by  the  flourish  of  a 
pen  can  wipe  out  the  Brownlee  net  barrier. 
Oxbow  flah  passage.  Low  Hells  Canyon,  and 
Mount.  Sheep  site  migratory  fish  faclll- 
tlee  requirements.  Will  FPC  see  Justifica- 
tion for  continued  expenditures  of  millions 
of  dollars — which  private  utUltles  have  glad- 
ly spent  oi  other  people's  money — for  fish 
facilities  that  don't  work  even  though  the 
utilities  have  never  Intended  that  they  work? 
This  newspaper  has  warned  time  and  again 
the  purpose  of  the  utility  from  the  very  start 
was  to  get  out  of  the  flah  and  multiple-use 
business  and  not  keep  In  it. 

The  appearance  in  Portland  Tuesday  of 
its  attorney,  R.  P.  Parry,  who  argued  fer- 
vently for  flah  all  through  the  proceedings 
that  resulted  In  the  IPCO-FPC  project  li- 
cense, was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  now 
arguing  against  fish.  TTils  Is  the  completion 
of  another  of  the  now  famoiis  defaults  of 
the  low  dams. 

The  press  quotes  Parry  as  now  contending 
that  since  the  dams  have  destroyed  the  flah 
that  only  below  the  lowest  dam  with  hatch- 
eries should  the  power  utilities  be  reqvilred 
to  provide  faculties.  He  said  $9,206,820  was 
spent,  including  $3.5  million  at  Brownlee  net 
barrier,  a  failure. 

But  it  this  is  the  flnale  of  flsh  in  Snake 
River,  Mr.  Parry  typifies  the  reason.  It  was 
he  for  IPCO  who  argued  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  the  project  would 
respect  all  States  rights,  but  within  hours 
at  the  Pendleton  session  of  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  argued  that  Federal  suprem- 
acy superseded  and  Oregon  rights  could  not 
control  the  IPOO  project — and  won  his  case. 

Tfy\B  Is  the  position  RolUn  Bowles,  chalr- 
nnan  of  Oregon  Game  Commission,  and  other 
conservationists  are  In.  The  Fedwal  Power 
Commission  is  the  Judge  and  Jiiry,  not  Ore- 
gon, not  Congress,  not  the  people,  not  the 
game  or  fish  and  wildlife  commissions. 

Conservationists  got  themselves  Into  this 
position  by  not  standing  up  to  principle  in 
the   Hells   Canyon  fight,     lliey   are   getting 


themselves  In  this  position  by  siding  with 
the  Mount  Sheep  and  Low  HeUs  Canyon  pri- 
vate damsltes  even  now,  knowing  full  well 
that  no  conservation  group  anywhere  can  tell 
the  FPC  what  to  do.  It's  strictly  power  and 
it's  strictly  private. 

Running  from  a  public  project  at  Nez 
Perce  site,  below  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River, 
Into  a  Mount  Sheep-R»C  private  power  dam- 
site  above  the  Salmon  River  but  including  an 
ultimate  private  dam  at  Lower  Canyon  to 
block  the  Salmon  River,  Is  like  Jiunping 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  Congress 
and  public  development  on  the  big  rivers 
and  not  FPC  is  conservation  minded.  If 
conservationists  haven't  learned  that  lesson 
at  Hells  Canyon,  nothing  now  can  save  either 
flsh  or  full  development  on  either  the  Snake 
or  the  Salmon  Rivers. 


Economic  DeTclopment  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent news  story  appearing  in  the  Evening 
Capital,  the  daily  newspaper  which  so 
adequately  serves  my  hometown  of 
Annapolis,  Md.,  provided  further  evi- 
dence of  the  outstanding  Job  being  done 
by  the  State's  department  of  economic 
development  to  capitalize  on  and  im- 
prove the  econcxnic  resources  of  Mary- 
land. 

The  department,  started  in  1959  dur- 
ing the  first  administration  of  Gov.  J. 
Millard  Tawes,  is  now  the  focal  point  for 
an  expanding  industrial  complex  in  the 
State  which  is  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  betterment  of  Maryland 
each  year.  The  Evening  Capital  article 
points  out,  for  instance,  that  an  esti- 
mated 200  new  and  expanded  plant  proj- 
ects were  reported  during  1962,  adding 
more  than  8,500  new  jobs  and  more  than 
$40  million  a  year  to  the  State's  indus- 
tries pasrrolls. 

Sharing  the  honor  for  these  advances 
along  with  the  department  of  econc«nic 
development,  which  is  so  ably  headed  by 
Mr,  George  W.  Hubley,  Jr.,  are  the  local 
economic  development  commissions 
which  exist  in  every  county,  Baltimore 
City,  and  numerous  other  communities 
throughout  the  State.  These  local  com- 
missions, the  article  points  out,  have  be- 
come the  backbone  fc«"  the  successful 
organization  and  application  of  the 
State's  resources. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  depart- 
ment of  economic  development  has  be- 
come the  prime  mover  behind  the  con- 
centration of  the  industrial  community 
,  in  Maryland  on  scientific  and  research 
matters.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  scientific  activity  of  the  United 
States,  and  very  likely  the  world.  There 
are  over  500  research-oriented  firms  in 
the  area,  with  practically  every  type  of 
research  and  development  program  r^>- 
resented.  The  area  ranks  third  in  the 
Nation  in  number  of  scientists,  with 
8,143. 

These  are  remarkable  achievements, 


and  I  am  very  proud  that  they  are  taking 
place  in  my  home  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  Evening  Capittd 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Martxakd   SxEif  Prepared  To   Attract    New 

IKDUSTRT 

As  recently  as  1958,  only  a  few  well- 
established  economic  development  organiza- 
tions existed  in  Maryland. 

Today,  the  State  is  100  percent  organized 
to  develop  its  resources  In  areas  extending 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Potomac  and  from 
the  narrows  to  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Many  new  programs  are  underway  on  a 
county  and/or  dty  basis,  as  well  as  on  re- 
gional and  state- wide  bases,  In  a  concerted 
movement  aimed  at  keeping  the  State's  econ- 
omy rolling. 

Reactivation  of  the  Caroline  County  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission  completes  a 
list  of  the  development  {H-ograms  operating 
in  23  counties  and  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
Agencies  In  several  other  cities  are  dedicated 
to  the  expansion  and  stabillEatlon  of  Mary- 
land's economy. 

George  W.  Hubley,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, said  here  today  that  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  local  organizMTtlons  is  an  indispen- 
sable factor  in  helping  out-of -State  investors 
find  profitable  plant  locations  for  doing  busi- 
ness In  Marylcmd. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Sparks,  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment's division  ot  banking  and  industrial 
development,  attributes  a  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  State's  Industrial 
expansion  program  to  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  county  and  local  agencies. 

An  estimated  200  new  and  expanded  plant 
projects  were  reported  in  Maryland  last  year, 
adding  more  than  8,500  new  Jobs  and  more 
than  $40  million  a  year  to  Maryland's  mount- 
ing Industrial  payrolls. 

Continued  assistance  is  also  rendered  by 
two  recently  organized  state-wide  associa- 
tions— the  Maryland  Industrial  Development 
Association  /ind  the  Maryland  Association  of 
Local  Development  Agencies. 

The  former  has  a  membership  comprising 
Industrial  specialists  representing  the  rail- 
roads, public  utilities  and  the  development 
departments  of  the  Metropcriltan  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Maryland  Port  Authority.  The 
Maryland  Association  of  Local  Development 
Agencies  is  made  up  of  development  special- 
ists representing  cities,  counties,  chambers 
of  commerce  and  others. 

The  Economic  Development  Committee  of 
the  Metrc^x)lltan  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Industry  Location  Department  of 
the  Baltimore  Association  of  Ccwnmerce  are 
both  powerful  allies  of  all  programs  of  Mary- 
land counties  in  the  market  areas. 

Maryland's  complete  list  of  county  devel- 
opment agencies  foUows: 

Anne  Arundel  County  Trade  Council.  In- 
dustrial Development  Ccmimlssion  of  Balti- 
more County,  Calvert  Covmty  Area  Redevel- 
opment Committee,  Dorchester  County  In- 
dustrial Development  Commission,  Caroline 
County  Economic  Development  Commission, 
Carroll  County  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mittee, CecU  County  Industrial  Association, 
New  Industry  Committee  of  the  Chestertown 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  (Kent  County), 
Charles  County  EconcHnlc  Development  Ccwn- 
mlsslon. 

Upper  Potomac  Industrial  Development  Co. 
(Allegany  County),  Frederick  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Garrett  County  Development 
Corporation,  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission of  Harford  County,  Howard  County 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  Mont- 
gomery County  Department  of  Information 
and  Economic  Development,  Economic  De- 
velopment Committee  of  Prince  Georges 
County,  Queen  Anne's  County  Economic  De- 
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velopmect    Committee.    St.    Marys    County 
Development  Committee. 

Sallsbiry  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Wico- 
mico Colon ty) ,  Somerset  County  Redevelop- 
ment C')rporaUon.  Bconomlc  Development 
Committee  of  Talbot  County,  Wa«blngton 
Coiinty  Sconomlc  Development  Commlaslon. 
and  Wcrceater  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Ccmmlttee. 


Arkaatat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SODTH    CAmOI.INA 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 


Mr.  DORN.  Jvlr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day was  the  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Arkansas  Into  the  Union.  This 
great  State  was  admitted  on  June  13. 
1836  I  welcome  the  oppcrtxmlty  this 
commemoration  affords  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Arkansas  for  having  the 
good  Judgment  and  foresight  to  send  Its 
present  delegation  to  the  Congress.  Na- 
tional leadership  Is  fast  becoming  a  tra- 
dition In  Arkansas. 

Mr   Speaker,  my  most  vivid  recollec- 
tion as  a  boy  of  my  hometown  county 
fair  In  October   1928  Is  the  red,  white, 
and.    blue    biirtlng    of    the    DemocraUc 
Party  booth  and  the  plctxires  of  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  the  DemocraUc 
nominee,  and  his  running  mate.  Senator 
Jo<;  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas.    Joe  Rob- 
inson blazed  a  trail  of  brilliant  leadership 
reaching  a  climax  today  In  one  of  the 
most    outstanding    State    congressional 
delegations  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.    No  State  In  the  mpodam  history 
of  our  Nation  has  sent  to  this  Congress 
a   more    distinguished   delegation   than 
tliat  presently  serving   from  the   great 
State  of  Arkansas.     This  fact  is  all  the 
riore  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
the  Arkansas  delegation  is  comparative- 
ly speaking  a  small  delegation  composed 
of  only  six  men.     No  State  delegation 
■vlelds  more  Influence  over  the  future 
destiny  of  this  country  and  upon  the 
free  world  than  our  colleagues  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

It  is  flttlng  and  proper  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  I 
congratulate  them  for  sending  to  this 
Congress  such  an  outstanding  delega- 
tion— each  a  national  leader  of  renown — 
m«i  of  integrity  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  this  Republic.  Miich  could  be 
written  about  the  ingredients  which 
molded  this  character  and  superb  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  was  the 
independent  spirit,  self-reUance.  intense 
patriotism,  and  Bible-belt  philosophy  of 
a  great  people  moving  forward  in  an 
agrarian  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  can 
point  with  pride  to:  Johm  L.  McClellam. 
senior  Senator  and  chainnan  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, who  has  condijcted  a  relentless 
combat  against  organized  crime  and 
racketeering;  Senator  J.  Wiluam  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  who  is  day  and 
night  Involved  in  the  great  struggle  to 


protect  the  free  world  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  ruthless  communism;  Wil- 
Bxra  D.  Mnxs.  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Canmittee.  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  influential  men  today  mold- 
ing American  tax  and  trade  policy ;  E.  C. 
Oathincs,  chairman  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Cotton,  who  aids  in  the 
formation  of  the  cotton  policy  affecting 
millions  of  cotton  growers  and  millions 
of  textile  employees  as  well  as  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country;  Orxn  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
scrutinizing  and  influencing  the  activi- 
ties of  television,  radio,  publications,  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  foreign  com- 
merce: J.\i€Es  W.  Trimble,  member  of 
the  powerful  Rules  Committee  supervis- 
ing the  flow  of  all  legislation;  and  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  remind  the  House  of  our  be- 
loved colleague  of  many  years.  Brooks 
Hays,  who  is  now  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


The  Meaace  ia  Caba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  nx>aiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1963 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  recommendations  for 
action  against  Cuba  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  have  brought  attention  and  praise 
from  many  corners  of  this  hemisphere. 
The  result  of  careful  investigation  and 
analysis,  the  special  eight-nation  com- 
mittee which  made  these  recommenda- 
tions has  provided  the  OAS.  and  the  en- 
tire hemisphere,  with  a  specific,  concrete 
plan  for  action  to  combat  the  spread  of 
communism  from  the  Kremlin's  Carib- 
bean foothold. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star.  In  Its 
editorial  of  June  10,  1963.  states  the  case 
for  adoption  of  these  recommendations 
very  clearly.  I  heartily  concur  with  the 
Star,  and  Include  the  editorial  In  the 
Rkcord  In  order  that  It  may  have  an 
even  broader  audience : 

Thk  Mknacz  in  Cuba 
The  special  eight-nation  Investigating 
committee  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  now  has  somberly  confirmed  the  ob- 
vious: Pldel  Ca«tro'8  Cuba,  which  might 
more  accurately  be  called  the  Kremlin's 
Cuba.  Is  a  growing  threat  to  all  Its  neighbors 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Here  are  some  of  the  committee's  key  find- 
ings: (1)  The  continuing  presence  of  Soviet 
military  power  on  the  Island — a  presence 
made  up  of  many  thousands  of  troops  and 
technicians — means  that  the  betrayed  and 
captive  Cuban  nation  U  being  used  "as  a 
beuse  for  promoting  subversive  actlvlUes  In 
other  countries."  (2)  There  Is  no  exag- 
geration In  saying  that  the  place  has  been 
converted  Into  a  heavily  armed  beachhead 
from  which  Moscow  plans  to  launch  ever- 
Increaalng  violence  and  disorder  throughout 
the  Americas  (3)  ThU  holds  true  for  all 
our  neighbors  to  the  soutti.  with  special 
emphasis  at  the  moment  on  Venezuela,  where, 
the  Communists  openly  espouse  and  practice 
sabotage  and  terrorism  of  the  worst  kind — 


as  exemplified  by  their  vicious  attack  a  few 
days  ago  on  the  VS.  Army  Mission  In 
Caracas. 

In  sum.  as  the  committee  has  reported, 
"Undoubtedly  Cuba  now  constitutes  the  re- 
gional center  for  subversive  action  by  Inter- 
national ccMnmunlsm  In  America.  This  Is 
true  not  only  with  regard  to  the  spread  of 
Communist  Ideology  but  also,  and  what  Is 
more  dangerous,  because  It  constitutes  a 
nearby  center  for  training  agenU  of  every 
kind  whose  function  It  Is  to  carry  on  sub- 
version In  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere." 
That  is  why  the  committee,  noting  that 
Dictator  Castro  has  become  ominously  more 
militant  and  pro-violence  since  his  long  visit 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  has  urged  that  the  OAS, 
when  It  meets  next  month,  take  positive  col- 
lective counter-action  In  such  fields  as  secu- 
rity. Intelligence,  customs,  communications 
and  the  control  of  "the  constant  and  heavy 
stream  of  travelers  to  and  from  Cuba." 

Some  of  the  Americas — noUbly  Mexico  and 
BrazU  are  a  bit  skittish  and  squeamish  about 
all  this.  They  feel.  It  seems,  that  any  firm 
effort  to  check  the  Kremlin -directed  drive 
to  stir  up  as  much  trouble  as  jxieslble  In 
the  Western  Hemlpshere  would  Interfere  with 
certain  constitutional  UberUes.  Here  again 
we  have  a  good  and  altogether  depressing 
example  of  the  soft-headed  kind  of  think- 
ing that  persuades  certain  governments  to 
tolerate.  In  the  name  of  freedom,  the  very 
forces  that  would  destroy  them. 

Well,  regardless  of  how  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors may  react  to  It,  the  new  OAS  ^report 
adds  up  to  an  altogether  Impressive  warning 
about  the  menace  in  Cuba.  The  Kremlin 
Is  doing  an  ugly  and  supremely  provocative 
Job  there.  And  one  of  these  days,  whether 
or  not  certain  OAS  members  object,  or 
whether  or  not  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  con- 
scious of  the  possibility,  we  may  find  It  Im- 
perative to  move  In  on  the  situation  with 
all-out  force  to  clean  It  up  before  it  gets 
worse  than  It  Is  already 


Equal  Employment  Opportunitict 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
James  B.  Carey,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers,  has  furnished  me  a 
copy  of  his  June  14  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  which  he  urged  that  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  be  included  in 
the  President's  civil  rights  legislative 
proposals,  and  illustrated  the  necessity 
for  legislaUve  action  in  this  field  to  give 
effect  to  that  in  others: 

iNTXaNATIONAL  UNION  0» 

ELKcrmiCAL,  Radio.  &  Mackinb  WoBKxas, 

Wa3hington.  DC.  June  14. 1963. 
The  PaxsiDKNT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkax  Mb.  Pbbsidcnt;  Tour  speech  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  your  call 
for  Federal  civil  rights  leglslaUon  places  you 
in  the  forefront  of  the  greatest  moral  cru- 
sade In  America  today.  In  l»ia.  President 
Tnoman  asked  Congress  to  Implement  the 
report  of  hU  Committee  on  Civil  RlghU.  on 
which  I  was  privileged  to  serve.  Since  then 
and  until  your  speech  to  the  NaUon  on 
June  11.  19«3.  no  President  has  spoken  out 
so  forthrlghUy  and  boldly.  The  temper  of 
the  times  commands  a  legislative  response 
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and  new  laws.  The  brave  and  selfless  action 
of  Negroes  and  whites,  particularly  the 
youngsters,  has  written  indelibly  on  the  pages 
of  history  that  second-class  citizenship  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  United  States. 
The  struggle  for  civil  rights  has  moved  from 
the  courts  to  the  streets. 

There  is  a  desperate  urgency  that  there 
be  a  legislative  approach  devised  and  en- 
acted to  provide  for  stable  and  rapid  prog- 
ress. Moreover,  the  legislative  response 
must  be  as  broad  as  Justice  and  decency 
demand. 

Most  of  us  In  the  ranks  of  organized  labor 
have  long  fought  against  employment  dis- 
crimination without  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  enemy.  We  have  fought  employers, 
employment  agencies,  and  even  those  small 
segments  in  the  ranks  of  the  unions  that 
deny  equal  employment  opportunities.  Oiir 
success  has  been  limited  and  the  failure  to 
move  further  Is  more  Important  than  the 
gains  we   have  made. 

We  support  broad-gage  effective  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  public  accommodations. 
However,  it  would  be  a  tantalizing  fraud  to 
tell  a  Negro  that  the  colctf-  of  his  skin  will 
no  longer  be  used  to  prevent  him  from  buy- 
ing a  meal  or  renting  a  hotel  room  if  we  do 
not  guarantee  to  him  the  opportunity  to 
earn  money  so  that  he  may  use  these  facil- 
ities. We  believe  that  It  is  as  urgent  that 
you  include  equal  employment  opportunities 
in  your  civil  rights  legislative  proposals  as 
that  you  Include  other  elements  of  a  pro- 
gram adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

We  commend  you  for  your  Administra- 
tion's enforcement  of  the  Constitution  in 
accordance  with  the  interpretation  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  as 
you,  yourself  pointed  out,  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
Oeneral  should  have  both  the  responsibility 
and  the  authority  to  undertake  lawsuits 
whenever  any  of  the  clvU  rights  of  an  Amer- 
ican cltisen  is-  Jeopardized  or  denied.  We 
believe  that  the  1054  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  finding  that  segregated  schools 
violate  the  Constitution,  should  be  imple- 
mented and  that  legislation  be  enacted  that 
will  guarantee  prompt  and  certain  Integra- 
tion. The  right  to  vote  is  an  lndlsp>en8able 
need  of  any  free  society.  Limitation  on  this 
right  has  been  demonstrated.  ,  We  support 
legislation  to  protect  that  right  including 
displacement  of  local  registration  (^Qcials 
by  Federal  registrars  where  it  Is  demon- 
strated that  the  local  officials  are  embarked 
on  a  policy  of  obstructing  the  right  to  vote. 

We  are  proud  that  we  have  participated 
in  every  arena  In  which  has  been  fought  the 
fight  for  the  equality  of  man.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  the  struggle  may  be  diverted  from 
the  streets  to  the  halls  of  Congress.  We  will 
be  in  either  place  or  both  places  as  the  needs 
may  arise.  We  hope  and  pray  that  under 
your  leadership  a  free  and  decent  society  wiU 
be  achieved  now. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Jambs   B.   Cabzt, 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  21, 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
R«cow),  I  include  the  following  newslet- 
ter of  June  15. 1M3: 


Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bbuce  Algxr,  5th  District. 
Texas) 

HOUSE  KILUS  NEW  ASXA  REI>EVEUM>1CENT  rUNDS 

A  major  victory  In  the  fight  to  slow  down 
Federal  spending  was  achieved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  with  the  defeat 
of  President  Kennedy's  request  for  an  addi- 
tional $455  million  to  continue  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  209  to  204;  152  Republi- 
cans and  57  Democrats  voted  against  the 
sp>ending  bill;  188  Democrats  and  15  Repub- 
licans were  in  favor  of  it.  The  bill  would 
have  provided  additional  authorization  for 
loans  and  grants  to  carry  the  area  redevelop- 
ment program  for  the  next  2  years.  The 
House  vote  will  not  end  the  program,  but 
will  slow  It  down  and  should  resxilt  in  addi- 
tional savings  of  the  taxpayers  money. 
Chief  arguments  against  appropriation  of- 
new  funds  were  based  on  the  minority  re- 
port of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee which  pointed  out  the  lack  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  program  in  its  first  2  years 
of  operation  and  the  record  of  using  Federal 
funds  to  transplant  unemployment  and  to 
create  new  businesses  and  Jobs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  already  existing. 

Some  examples  from  the  minority  report: 
(1)  The  Area  Redevelopment  Agency  ap- 
proved a  loan  to  the  Ponchartrain  Hotel  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.,  In  the  amount  of  $1,894,525 
to  assist  financing  a  432-unlt  motor  hotel 
with  the  claim  It  would  add  450  Jobs.  Since 
the  hotel  occupancy  rate  for  Detroit  in  1962 
was  only  54  percent,  it  is  clear  the  new  motor 
hotel  will  not  add  even  one  hotel  Job  on  a  net 
basis  to  the  economy  of  Detroit.  At  best, 
employment  at  the  new  facility  will  result 
In  a  corresponding  decrease  in  employment 
at  existing  hotel  facilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  net  decrease  In  hotel  emplojrment  for 
Detroit  might  easily  be  the  result  if  the  new 
facility  forces  existing  hotel  facilities,  al- 
ready suffering  from  excessive  capacity,  into 
bankruptcy.  (2)  The  Agency  approved  a 
$418,000  loan  to  the  Tomahawk  Paper  Co.,  of 
Tomahawk,  Wis.,  to  establish  a  papermill  to 
make  household  tissues.  Present  capacity 
of  that  Industry,  without  addition  of  this 
new  plant,  as  of  January  1,  1063,  is  in  excess 
of  current  consumption  in  the  United 
States  by  more  than  400.000  tcwis.  The  73 
new  Jobs  claimed  for  this  new  facility  simply 
means  that  corresponding  unemployment 
will  be  transplanted  to  existing  plants  which 
are  only  operating  at  84  percent  of  capacity. 
(3)  In  Dorchester  County,  Md..  an  applica- 
tion has  been  made  for  a  loan  to  build  a 
$2  million  plant  to  process  soybeans  Into 
poultry  feed.  The  plant  would  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  made  up  of 
parts  of  Delaware.  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
which  accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
UJ3.  poultry  production  Just  after  World 
War  II,  but  now  represents  less  than  10  per- 
cent. Since  Delmarva's  share  of  the  poultry 
business  has  shown  little  inclination  toward 
growth,  other  feed  companies  in  the  area 
claim  a  new  plant  would  cost  more  Jobs  than 
it  would  create.  Typical  of  the  reaction  of 
the  cltiaens:  "This  ARA  is  supposed  to  be 
creating  new  Jobs,  but  they're  Just  about 
ready  to  take  mine  away" — "We  could  hardly 
complain  if  this  were  a  privately  financed 
operation,  but  it  Just  isn't  fair  to  use  o\ir 
tax  money  to  build  a  plant  to  drive  us  out 
of  business." 

In  my  remarks  during  debate  1  pointed 
out:  The  ARA  on  AprU  15,  1963,  approved 
a  $68,250  loan  to  the  Farm  Ranch  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Wetumka,  Okla..  to  estab- 
lish a  feed  and  grain  mill.  I  have  Introduced 
a  bill  to  place  co-ops  on  an  equal  taxation 
basis  along  with  the  rest  of  bu&lness.  But 
my  qviestlon  is  this:  Is  not  this  ualng  tax- 
payers' money  to  set  up  a  tax-exempt  busl- 
neM  in  competition  with  a  tax-paying 
business?    In  answering  my  question.  Con- 


gressman Harvet,  of  Michigan,  said  In  part: 
"In  our  hearings  and  the  p>re6S  there  have 
been  cited  instance  after  Instance  of  the  ARA 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  competition  In  a  particular  field  where 
competition  was  not  needed." 

My  principal  objection  to  the  area  re- 
development program  Is  the  vae  of  it  to 
establish  Federal  criteria  for  designating  dis- 
tressed areas  and  this  Is  Just  not  possible. 
More  than  one-third  of  all  the  counties  of 
the  country  have  been  declared  eligible 
areas — depressed  areas.  Common  sense  tells 
us  that  in  this  period  of  reasonably  good 
prosperity,  that  Just  is  not  true.  With  the 
House  Eictlon  this  week  we  have  taken  at 
least  a  short  step  toward  the  retiUTi  to  the 
encouragement  of  private  bixsinees,  the  only 
real  way  to  Increased  economic  growth  and 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs. 

MT7ZZLING    CONGRESS 

A  subtle  move  seems  to  be  underway 
to  muzzle  Congress.  For  the  past  week  one 
Member  has  objected  to  all  special  orders, 
that  Is  requests  of  Members  for  time  to 
speak  on  the  floor  on  subjects  not  directly 
related  to  the  legislation  of  the  day.  Later 
in  the  week  a  second  Member  decided  that  . 
the  other  Members  would  be  limited  to  only 
one  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  use  extraneous  material  in  con- 
nection with  floor  speeches.  He  effectively 
used  this  form  of  censorship  by  objecting 
when  unanimous  consent  was  required  to 
put  such  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  strongly 
objected  to  this  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  all  Members  of  Congress,  those  with  whom 
I  disagree  as  well  as  those  whose  views  I 
flnd  compatible.  The  House  as  a  forum  for 
debate  and  the  expression  of  views  must 
not  be  subject  to  the  censorship  of  an  in- 
dividual Member  or  group  of  Members.  If 
the  President  is  making  mistakes,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  cover  up  is  to  stop  criticism 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  this  is  the 
real  danger  in  the  actions  now  taking  place 
In  the  House.  As  I  stated  on  the  floor,  "I 
shall  not  set  mjrself  up  as  a  censor  of  any 
other  Member  of  the  House,  nor  do  I  think 
any  other  Member  has  that  privilege."  I 
will  certainly  not  be  silenced  in  presenting 
views  I  think  are  Important  to  the  people 
of  my  district  and  the  Nation,  or  In  criticiz- 
ing the  President  when,  in  my  opinion,  his 
actions  threaten  the  freedoms  of  our  people 
and  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

KOREAN  TAXES  AGAIN  EXTENDED 

The  Tax  Bate  Extension  Act  of  1963  ex- 
tended for  another  year  excise  taxes  and 
Korean  war  taxes.  I  opposed  the  extension 
and  Joined  In  the  minority  report  to  point 
out:  (1)  This  is  a  tax  increase  bill.  Expira- 
tion of  tax  rate  increases  imposed  temporarily 
for  2  years  to  meet  a  speciflc  crisis  cannot  be 
properly  referred  to  as  tax  reduction.  On  the 
contrary  any  bill  to  continue  these  temporary 
rate  Increases  can  only  be  regarded  as  bills 
to  increase  taxes.  (2)  There  Is  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  remove  tax  rates  which  were  sold 
to  the  people  as  temporary  taxes.  (3)  A  basic 
solution  to  removing  these  taxes  and  enact- 
ing an  overall  tax  cut  in  all  brackets  Is  to 
cut  Federal  spending.  (4)  Excise  taxes  hit 
those  of  lowest  income  hardest  of  all. 

ARCHiTEcr  or  rAiLimE  to  head  pisabmambkt 

NEGOTIATIONS 

The  man  the  President  Is  sending  to  deal 
with  Khrushchev,  to  reach  an  agreement 
which  could  result  in  total  disarmament  of 
the  United  States.  Is  AvereU  Harriman.  the 
architect  of  failure  in  our  policies  of  combat- 
ing the  Commiuiist  conspiracy.  Appalling  as 
the  President's  announcement  that  we  were 
suspending  nuclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere 
and  were  entering  into  top  level  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  in  Moseow,  was  to  ttie 
American  people,  the  naming  of  Harriman  as 
the  top  negotiator  is  simply  bey(»id  beUef. 
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It  wa  Harrtman  who  arran<«<l  the  ccMilltlon 
govermnent  of  Laos  at  tbe  Oeneva  Ooiiferenc« 
wbicli  Is  nam  r««ultlng  Ln  ttve  complete  take- 
over of  Laos  by  Um  Oommunlata.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Harnman  has  txen  lnTOlT«d  In  many  ot  tb» 
dUastroua  a«Teemeata.  partlctUarly  regarding 
Rumania.  If  ttM  President  Inaljta  on  oon- 
tlnulnc  to  Mnd  tiM  Nation  on  a  siilcldal 
coune  In  IntemaUooal  affair*,  tbe  leaat  be 
can  do  la  to  put  an  engineer  at  tlie  tbrottle 
wlio  vlll  reco^iUxe  danger  slgnaU  when  they 
are  flaehlng 


Basiaetc  and  Politic* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOCH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
'  OKO.  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  at 
the  luncheon  and  annual  meeting  of  the 
EfTectiTe  Citizens  Organization.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  on  June  12. 1963: 

BUSIMKSS  AND  POUTICS 

I  am  dallftatad  to  share  In  this  occasion, 
where  tltare  is  much,  graphic  proof  that  bual- 
neaa  and  politics  can  coexist.  Tou  will,  I 
hope,  forgive  my  obvious  pleasure  at  this 
sight  but  I  have  s[>ent  a  good  many  years  ot 
active  participation  in  these  two  worlds. 
Occasionally  I  feel  like  the  man  who  was 
asked,  "Which  Is  more  affectionate — blondes 
or  redhead*?"  He  replied,  "I  can't  say.  My 
wife  has  been  both." 

There  were  days  when  my  friends  in  the 
IWMtnssi  community  classed  me  as  "one  ot 
tbcm  dirty  politicians"  and  other  days  when 
the  politicians  put  me  in  the  'business  czar  " 
niche.  Of  coxirse,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
!•  that  I  just  happened  to  be  a  man  m  busi- 
SMS  who  enjoyed  political  activity  and  liked 
to  have  a  part  in  determining  the  future 
governiaent  of  my  State  and  my  country. 

The  Tlrtual  blU  of  divorcement  t>etween 
bastnsas  and  the  p>olltlcal-govenimental  area 
!•  tbm  most  incongruoiis  situation  of  our  era. 
The  avm^ige  businessman  complains  to  his 
circle  of  friends  and  (usoclates  that  Govern- 
ment is  a  headache — a  nuisance  infringing 
on  his  prerogatives  in  running  his  affairs. 
In  the  next  breath,  he  proclaims  that  old 
•aw.  "PoUUcs  Is  dirty"  and  he  simply  wlU 
not  be  contaminated.  I  might  say  thia  u 
a  rather  unsophisticated  comment  for  one 
who  In  any  way  Is  IdenUfled  with  our  current 
society.  From  the  politician's  point  ol  rlew. 
the  businessman  represents  one  of  docens  of 
special  Interests  which  are  not  always  wUllng 
to  defer  to  the  politician's  Judgment  of  what 
Is  ths  larger  national  interest.  A  poliUcian 
has  to  be  reelected  if  he's  going  to  do  any- 
body. Including  himself,  any  good  and  he 
often  feels  that  the  biislnessman  falls  to  rec- 
ognize the  essential  need  for  compromise  In 
political  matters. 

I  cannot  deny,  much  as  I  would  like  to. 
that  a  breach  exists  between  business  and 
GovwTiment.  I  do  beUeve  this  breach  Is 
rooisd  in  a  lack  erf  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  on  both  sides.  The  differences  be- 
tween these  two  essential  elements  of  our 
modem  society  rest  on  a  kind  of  peculiar 
oompetiUve  fear  that  has  developed  within 
the  two  power  structxires  erf  this  Nation. 
Differences  are  not  resolved  when  both  sides 
withdraw  into  their  shells  and  snipe  away 
at  each  other.  Wishing  won't  make  It  so 
when  one  says  "OoTwrnment,  go  away"  any 
more  than  when  poUUdans  say.  "Let  me  leg- 


islate In  peace  without  considering  the  in- 
terests of  business  "  Until  permanent  lines 
of  oommunlcaUon  are  established  between 
business  and  Oovemment  and  kept  in  good 
repair,  a  serious  threat  to  the  American  sys- 
tem will  remain. 

Both  sides  can  help  to  establish  thU  rap- 
port but  the  bulk  of  the  responsibility  resu 
with  the  business  conunuulty.  Government 
can  try  to  bring  business  representation  Into 
a  political  administration  through  appoint- 
ments but  the  businessman  must  accept  the 
Job  And  business  has  the  same  obligation 
as  labor  or  any  other  segment  of  our  society 
and.  for  that  matter,  any  Individual  citizen; 
namely,  to  take  an  interest  In  political  affairs 
and  then  do  something  about  it. 

This  brings  up  some  practical  problems. 
I  am  genuinely  smaasd  by  the  attitude  of 
many  business  people  who  are  sincerely  In- 
terested in  politics.  Take  the  man  who  Is 
running  a  successful  factory  operation.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  leadership  ability  and 
now  has  developed  an  interest  in  politics. 
He  dldnt  step  into  the  top  spot  in  the  fac- 
tory his  first  day  on  the  Job;  yet  he  will 
present  himself  at  his  local  party  headquar- 
ters fully  expecting  to  be  named  county 
chairman  on  the  spot — or  nominated  for 
public  office.  While  many  o'  the  qualities 
required  for  business  success  are  the  same 
factors  necessary  for  pollUcal  achievement, 
you  can't  transfer  In  grade  Tou  must  start 
at  the  bottom  of  the  political  ladder  and 
prove  your  right  to  advancement.  Just  as  you 
do  In  business. 

Of  course,  as  we  all  realize,  there  is  always 
an  exception  to  the  rule  which  has  never 
been  better  Illustrated  than  the  appearance 
on  thU  platform  of  General  Elsenhower,  our 
honoree  who  Is  to  be  the  recipient  of  Effec- 
tive Citizens  Organization's  first  award. 

I  know  General  Elsenhower  remembers  my 
conversation  with  him  In  SHAPE,  In  his 
headquarters  in  Paris  the  day  before  he  was 
relieved  of  his  command  by  General  Ridge- 
way.  On  that  occasion  I  told  him  that  I  was 
possibly  one  of  the  few  men  be  had  met  or 
would  meet  who  would  advise  him  that  In 
my  Judgment  be  was  going  to  be  nominated 
at  the  Republican  Convention  and  subse- 
quently elected  In  November. 

In  that  same  conversation  I  very  frankly 
advised  him  that  I  wouldn't  vote  for  him 
because  I  am  a  lifelong  regular  organization 
Democrat,  and  that  I  was  going  to  be  a  dele- 
gate In  the  convention  In  Chicago  and  would, 
of  course,  support  the  Democratic  nominee 
who  would  oppose  him.  We  had  a  very 
friendly  discussion  which  was  too  long  to 
recite  here.  I  am  sure  the  general  also  re- 
calls that  conversation. 

A  second,  and  In  the  lOng  run,  more  Im- 
portant practical  consideraUon  U  your  at- 
titude as  a  businessman  toward  a  politi- 
cian. You  have  every  right,  and.  in  a  very 
real  sense,  an  obligation  to  represent  your 
legitimate  interesU  to  any  elected  offlciaL 
Your  welfare  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  ulti- 
mate health  and  soundness  of  the  country, 
financially  and  socially  But  you  must  re- 
member that  the  poUtlclan  is  bound  by  an 
oath  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  public 
Interest.  Occasionally,  he  may  possess  facts 
and  informaUon  not  available  to  you  which 
Influence  his  decision.  At  other  Umes.  he 
may  be  trying  to  reconcile  the  divergent  In- 
terests of  many  groups,  molding  a  policy 
which  will  result  in  the  greatest  benefit  to 
aU.  If  an  oflloeholder  fllssgrecs  with  your 
views  once  Ln  a  while,  you  have  no  right 
to  condemn  him — out-of-hand — as  opposed 
to  business. 

Certainly,  the  protecUon  of  your  own  in- 
terests gives  you  a  good  practical  reason  to 
be  concerned  with  poUtios,  but  I  would 
point  out  another  more  fundamental  justl- 
flcatlon  if  you  need  it.  As  Americans,  we 
havs  so  many  blessings  that  we  tend  to  be 
complacent.  But  have  you  stopped  to  think 
that   your   personal   political    freedoms   are 


b€kslc  to  everything  else  you  enjoy?  With- 
out oxir  pollUcal  system  and  lU  foundaUon 
of  principles,  there  would  be  no  freedom 
of  speech  or  press  or  assembly.  There  would 
be  no  protection  from  search  and  seizure. 
There  would  be  no  guarantee  of  the  freedom 
to  worship — or  not  to  worship,  as  you  choose. 
True,  these  principles  can  exist,  even  In  a  y 
dictatorship,  but  they  exUt  as  privileges,  not 
as  basic  natural  rlghu  Their  existence 
rests  on  the  whim  of  a  despot  and  not  as 
tbe  fundamental  assumption  underlying  the 
law  of  the  land.  Without  politics,  force  la 
our  only  recourse  In  defense  of  these  prin- 
ciples. But  politics  provides  an  orderly 
mechanism  through  which  sny  citizen  can 
participate  In  their  protection  and  imple- 
mentation. 

Today  we  face  a  challenge  to  these  prin- 
ciples such  as  we  have  never  known  Tra- 
ditionally, our  peace-loving  Nation  has  been 
willing  to  take  up  arms  In  defense  of  our 
beliefs  and  rights.  Since  World  War  H,  we 
have  developed  a  military  potential  which 
makes  an  all-out  war  unprofiuble  for  an 
aggressor.  Thus  the  battleground  has  be- 
come men's  minds  and  the  weapons  of  war 
are  ideas.  If  the  house  of  democracy  Is  to 
withstand  the  storm  of  conununlsm,  we 
mxist  strengthen  It  from  the  Inside  as  well 
as  out.  How  can  we  hope  to  maintain  that 
strength  If  the  able,  competent  men  and 
women  of  the  American  business  commun- 
ity choose  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  denying 
our  pollUcal  system  the  benefit  of  their 
support  and  leadership? 

Our  Nation  Is  In  one  of  Its  most  difflcult 
eras,  and  it  requires  the  very  best  In  leader- 
ship If  we  are  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  this 
Republic  In  an  Increasingly  hosUle  world. 
Inevitably  lasting  effective  leadership  must 
come  In  part  from  our  responsible  business 
leaders.  Let  me  exhort  all  business  leaders 
to  reexamine  your  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  government  in  this  Republic,  and 
Its  need  for  your  contribution. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  great  strides  in 
this  area.  Ten  years  ago  no  major  company 
In  the  United  States  had  what  we  now  call 
a  public  affairs  program.  Today  more  than 
300  companies  maintain  such  activities. 
Some  of  you  here  today  were  the  pioneers 
of  corporate  public  affairs;  some  of  you  are 
neophytes;  and  some  of  you  are  still  our 
"heathen  brethren,"  open,  we  hope,  to 
conversion. 

The  merits  of  public  affairs  have  been 
widely  recognized  and  many  national  groups 
have  entered  the  field.  Uterally  thousands 
of  industrial  employees  have  benefited  from 
company-sponsored  political  and  economic 
education  courses.  CommunlcaUons  pro- 
grams and  "Get  out  the  vote"  campaigns 
have  resulted  In  a  better  Informed,  more 
responsive  electorate.  Bipartisan,  Inplant 
political  fundralsLng  drives  are  a  valuable 
potential  answer  to  the  problem  of  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  political  contributions. 
These  public  affairs  acUvlUes  are  reaching 
and  affecUng  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  and  returning  the  Investment  of 
business  and  Industry  In  them  many  times 
over. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  In  conjunction 
with  this  award  presentation  today,  both  as 
a  personal  admirer  of  the  honoree  and  as  a 
lifetime  I>emocrat  representing  a  bipartisan 
organization  In  the  presentation  of  an  award 
to  a  former  Republican  President. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Honorable 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  be  the  recipient  of 
the  Effective  Citizens  Organization's  first 
award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
public  affairs  field.  The  Effective  Citizens 
Organization  Itself — and  thus.  In  large  meas- 
vtfe,  the  public  affairs  movement — was  born 
as  the  result  of  a  casual  conversation  be- 
tween two  men  present  at  this  table  today — 
H.  Bruce  Palmer  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
Great  credit  goes  to  the  men  who  struggled 
with   the   Implementation   of   the   general's 
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suggestion,  organizing  and  maintaining  the 
Effective   Citizens  Organization. 

To  Dwlght  Elsenhower  go  the  thanks  of 
the  American  people,  not  only  for  the  forma- 
tion of  organizations  like  the  Effective  Citi- 
zens Organization,  but  for  his  continued 
interest  and  support  of  all  efforts  to  expand 
citizen  Interest  and  participation  In  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  He  is  an  example  of 
the  citlzen-turned-polltlclan  and  he  has  lent 
his  prestige  to  the  cause  of  better  govern- 
ment and  increased  acceptance  of  political 
responsibility  by  every  American  citizen. 

Good  government  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue 
Wherever   we   may   disagree   as   party   mem- 
bers, we  share  the  concern  for  our  Nation's 
future  and  the  preservation  of  our  system. 
I  have  here  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Effective  Citizens  Organization  board  of  di- 
rectors. June  12,  lJ>e3,  which  reads  as  follows: 
"Whereas  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  has  main- 
tained   a   consistent    interest   In    furthering 
the  caTue  of  Increased  citizen  participation 
In   pollUcal   and   governmental    affairs;    and 
"Whereas  he  has  willingly  given  of  his  time 
and  effort  in  support  of  those  activities  de- 
signed to  Increase  citizenship  responsibility; 
and 

"Whereas  he  has  offered  leadership.  Inspira- 
tion, and  encouragement  to  the  public  affairs 
movement  and  the  Effective  Citizens  Organi- 
zation; and 

"Whereas  he  has  personally  exemplified 
thro\igh  a  life  of  devoted  public  service  those 
qualities  of  good  citizenship  which  have 
earned  for  blm  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  tbe  American  people  and  which  are  the 
characteristics  that  the  public  affairs  move- 
ment strives  to  promote  in  every  citizen;  and 
be  it  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Effective  Citizens  Organization  expresses 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  for  his  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  good  citizenship  and  to  the  public  affairs 
movement;  and  further 

"That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Effective 
Citizens  Organization  directs  the  creation  of 
an  award  In  recognition  of  his  personal  con- 
tributions to  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Effective  Citizens  Organiza- 
tion." 

In  accordance  with  this  directive.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  present  this  award  to  you.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  inscribed  with  your  words 
which  are  a  fitting  motto  for  the  public 
affairs  field:  "Politics  ought  to  t>e  the  part- 
time  profession  of  every  citizen  who  would 
protect  the  rlghU  and  privileges  of  free 
people." 
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The  Mas  aad  llie  Gialleitf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or    SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  very  excellent  commencement 
address  made  by  one  of  South  Carolina's 
most  outstanding  doctors,  Austin  T. 
Moore,  to  the  graduating  class  of  Wofford 
College  at  Spartanburg,  B.C.,  on  June  2. 
1963. 

Dr.  Moore  Is  an  internationally  recog- 
nized bcme  surgeon  and  specialist  in  this 
field,  and  has  been  a  leader  In  civic  and 
social  activities  In  South  Carolina  as  well 
as  In  the  medical  profession  nationally. 

Dr.  Moore's  address  entitled  "The  Man 
and  the  Challenge"  Is  unique  in  Its  mes- 


sage, and  I  wish  that  everyone  could 
read  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed, 
by  the  Public  Printer  that  the  printing 
of  the  address  will  require  2%  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $240.  Notwithstanding 
the  cost,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  Important  address  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx   Man   and   thz    Chalxence 
tAddress    by  Austin   T.   Moore.   A.B.,    MX)., 

FA.C.8.,     FJ.C.S.,      IAjD.      (Hon.),     ScD. 

(Hon.).    Orthopedic    8iu-ge<»i,    Columbia, 

S.C.) 

President  Marsh,  distinguished  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  visitors  and 
friends,  at  the  outset  may  I  exceed  to  this 
109th  graduating  class  of  Wofford  College  my 
heartiest  congratulations.  First,  I  wish  to 
coounend  you  on  your  resolve  to  obtain  a 
college  education.  Next,  I  compliment  you 
on  having  the  pertinacity  to  pxirsue  a  long, 
hard  course  to  Its  completion.  Finally,  I 
congratulate  you  on  having  the  uncommon 
wisdom  to  select  this  fine  old  Institution, 
WoffcM-d  College,  as  the  place  to  receive  your 
instruction.  The  litUe  success  I  have 
achieved  is  In  a  large  measure  due  to  basic 
precepts  Implanted  In  my  undergraduate 
mind  while  a  student  on  this  time-honored 
campus. 

"Tou  have  fought  the  fight,  you  have  fin- 
ished the  course,  you  have  kept  the  faith."  i 
That  is  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you. 
You  have  met  the  challenge.  Tou  have  re- 
sponded to  It.  The  mefisure  of  a  man  is 
the  way  he  meets  the  challenge. 

This  is  a  commencement  exercise.  You 
are  getting  your  degrees.  Some  of  you  may 
think  you  have  completed  your  education. 
Your  education  has  actually  Just  begtin. 
You  are  commencing  yo\ir  voyage  of  life. 
You  are  about  to  set  sail.  There  wUl  be 
pleasant  da3rB,  stormy  days  and  perilous  days. 
You  will  have  great  experiences.  You  will 
learn  something  every  day.  You  will  con- 
tinue to  become  educated. 

My  purpose  today  ~is  to  talk  to  you  in  a 
simple.  Impersonal  way.  I  am  neither  an 
orator  nor  an  educator.  I  shall  make  no 
pretense  of  talking  In  that  vein.  I  love  this 
old  campus.  I  honor  and  revere  its  distin- 
guished faculty  who  were  my  preceptors  and 
mentors  many  years  ago  when  I  was  here. 
Their  teachings  have  meant  much  to  me.  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  say  something  to  you 
that  you  will  remember  and  that  may  help 
you  In  the  years  to  come. 

In  loao  I  stood  here  to  receive  my  diploma. 
A  great  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  intervening  43  years.  I  have  changed, 
Wofford  has  changed,  our  State  and  our 
country  has  changed.  The  world  has 
changed.  Marcus  Aurelius  has  said.  "There 
Is  nothing  so  constant  as  change." 

Several  days  ago  I  looked  at  the  old  Bible 
I  was  given  at  the  time  of  my  graduation 
here.  It  was  autographed  by  the  11  mem- 
bers of  the  facility  who  were  my  professors. 
The  name  of  Henry  Nelson  Snyder,  immor- 
tal in  Wofford  history,  stands  first  on  the 
list.  The  other  dUtlnguUhed  faculty  mem- 
bers were  D.  A.  DuPre,  J.  A.  Oamewell,  A.  G. 
Rembert,  J.  E.  Cllnkscales.  D.  D.  Wallace,  C. 
B.  WaUer.  W.  L.  Pugh.  J.  A.  Chllds,  A.  Mason 
DePre  and  E.  H.  Shuler.  At  that  time  the 
faculty  of  11  Uught  a  student  body  of  ap- 
proximately 300.  Today  Instead  of  11  fa- 
culty members  there  are  63.  In  contrast  to 
300.  there  Is  now  a  student  body  of  800  and 
there  are  many  magnificent  new  buildings. 
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Wofford  has  grown  In  cultural  and  physical 
stature — and  is  Justly  proud. 

I  could  address  you  on  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  my  lifetime.  I  could  out- 
line some  of  the  thrills,  some  of  the  dis- 
appointments, some  of  the  Joys,  and  some 
of  the  s(MTOWs  I  have  had  in  adj\istlng  my- 
self to  these  changes.  Possibly  these  experi- 
ences could  be  of  help  to  you.  I  could  recite 
some  spectacular  opportunities  that  have 
arisen  in  my  lifetime  and  how  scnne  men 
have  seized  these  opportunities  and  others 
have  defaulted.  I  cotild  possibly  point  out  to 
you  some  opportunities  that  wlU  surely  come 
your  way.  Rather  than  do  this  I  prefer  to 
refer  you  to  the  magnificent  address  yovir 
great  president.  Dr.  Charles  Marsh,  deliv- 
ered to  the  Clemson  College  graduating  class 
In  January  of  this  year,  1963,  the  title  of 
which  was  "Opportunities  Unlimited." 

I  wonder  if  you  fully  realize  the  marvelous 
age  in  which  you  are  living,  the  opportuni- 
ties you  have  and  what  a  glorious  privilege  it 
is  to  live  at  this  time. 

Most  of  you  could  not  imagine  some  con- 
ditions that  existed  as  recently  as  the  turn 
of  the  ciurent  century.  Those  were  the  days 
before  radio,  television,  air  conditioning  ca- 
airplanes.  There  were  buggy-wheeled  and 
steam-prc^jelled  automobiles,  wood-burning 
locc«notlves,  carbide  gas  lights,  no  screens 
on  doors  or  windows,  no  modern  sanitary 
facilities,  and  no  wonder  drugs.  There  has 
been  more  change  and  more  progress  In  the 
last  60  years  than  in  all  the  prior  years  of 
recorded  civilization.  Almost  without  ques- 
tion more  progress  will  be  made  in  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  century  than  has  oc- 
curred up  to  the  present  time.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  be  a  witness  to  this  \m- 
precedented  i>erlod  of  development.  You  will 
see  the  incomprehensible  developments  of 
the  atomic  and  space  age.  Let  us  pray  that 
these  revelations  to  come  will  Insure  "peace 
and  good  will"  for  the  universe. 

Now  what  about  man's  response  to  chal- 
lenge. You  have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
obtaining  a  college  education.  The  more 
arduous  and  difficult  has  been  the  task  the 
more  has  been  the  stimulus  to  you  to  over- 
come it.  Some  who  started  with  you  have 
been  of  fainter  heart  and  have  "fallen  by 
the  wayside."  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that 
statistics  show  that  few  of  you  will  go  on 
to  outstanding  success?  Most  of  you  will  be 
successful.  Some  of  you  wUl  faU.  Have  you 
soberly  reflected  that  some  of  you  will  be 
decimated  by  accident  or  disease?  How 
many  erf  you,  d^  you  think  will  be  aWe  to 
return  to  this  campus  43  years  from  now? 
How  many  of  you  have  fully  determined  pre- 
cisely what  will  be  your  life's  WOTk?  Do  you 
know  that  only  16  percent  of  college  students 
know  what  they  want  to  do  when  they  gradu- 
ate? Tht  time  allotted  to  complete  your  life's 
work  is  much  shcxter  than  you  think.  Soon 
you  will  be  facing  difficulties  and  making 
Important  decisions.  The  measure  of  a  man 
Is  the  way  he  meets  the  challenge. 

That  famous  philosopher  of  history,  Ar- 
nold Toynbee,  has  written  a  masterpiece  of 
erudition.  "A  Study  of  History."  He  holds 
that  the  course  of  history  is  ruled  by  psychic 
influences  and  not  by  deterministic  philoso- 
phy or  materialistic  forces.  He  maintains 
that  the  well  being  of  a  civilization  lies  in  Its 
ability  to  respond  successfully  to  human  and 
environmental  challenges.  In  other  words, 
a  civilization  may  be  measured  by  the  way 
its  people  respond  to  a  great  challenge.  He 
makes  many  comparisons  of  people  and  races 
such  as  Spartans,  Nomads,  Polynesians,  and 
Eskimos.  He  compares  lightskln-  and  dark- 
skln-people.  He  compares  environment  of 
high,  cold  countries  with  that  in  low.  hot 
countries.  For  example,  the  cold,  hard, 
nigged  hills  of  Scotland  have  produced  a 
people  much  more  rugged  than  their  English 
neighbors.  It  is  Interesting  that  nearly  one- 
half  ot  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  pxiretired  Scots. 
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He  compares  Um  virtue*  of  Adversity  with 
the  tttmulxia  at  blowm.  pre— uree  snd  penall- 
Batlons.  It  la  tntereetlng  that  Alflerent  peo- 
ples reepood  to  ciislteiices  mAereoUy  ooder 
slflslkur  ooDdltlons.  In  ■ttnti^r  rlimstae 
EgyyCUuie  have  responded  aad  dereioped 
dlflmntty  fmtn  African  Ne^oss^  The  Norse- 
DMB   ka)*e    developed    dUEsreBtlj    from    the 

EskllXMJS. 

In  a  Christian  democratic  drlllsatlon  I 
am  In  complete  acTeecaePt  that  all  men 
shoald  have  equal  opportunity  bat  I  am 
conTtnced  there  are  different  breeds  of  men 
jua(  as  then  are  dUTsrent  breeds  o(  animals. 
Sodaty  (oUows  a  natural  eTOlutlonary  pro- 
cess and  certain  basic  chanfsa  cannot  be 
eniarced  by  reflmentaUon  or  IsflaUtlon. 

Toti  men  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow 
Never  before  have  the  opportunities  been 
greater  and  never  before  have  there  been 
greater  challenges.  Tou  wUl  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  the  course  of 
future  history. 

Education  U  the  key  to  world  progress 
and  you  are  most  fortunate  to  have  received 
yoor  collegiate  training  in  an  Institution 
ot  the  type  that  ts  represented  by  your  alma 
mater.  There  are  advantages  of  great  uni- 
versities where  specialized  courses  are  avail- 
able but  there  will  always  be  a  place  for 
smaller  colleges  where  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities are  taught  In  a  cultured  atmos- 
phere. With  a  broad,  cultural  understand- 
ing that  may  be  obtained  In  this  type  of  col- 
lege a  man  may  prepare  himself  to  fit  Into 
any  position.  Special  knowledge  wUl  come 
later  with  special  study  and  experience. 

There  are  a  few  broad  challenges  I  will 
mention  before  I  discuss  the  Individual  chal- 
lenge as  It  relates  to  you. 

Kducation  and  religion  go  hand  In  band. 
The  great  outstanding  challenge  Is  to  en- 
lighten the  world.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  college  education  Is  one  of  the  finest 
bargains  one  can  buy.  For  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  a  college  education  has  a  value 
of  over  $150,000  In  Increasing  one's  earning 
capacity.  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
recent  surveys  that  show,  shamefully,  that 
our  State  of  South  Carolina  stands  near  the 
bottom  In  Illiteracy  and  earned  annual  In- 
cooM.  The  survey  shows  that  the  counties 
which  have  the  greatest  percentage  of  non- 
white  Illiterate  population  have  the  lowest 
rate  of  earned  annual  Income.  Education 
wlU  find  a  way  to  remedy  this  problem  In  our 
State  and  only  through  education  can  world 
problems  be  solved. 

The  next  great  challenge  Is  cotnmunlsm 
that  has  spread  Its  Insidious  tentacles  to 
many  places  throughout  the  world.  It  U 
feeding  and  thriving  on  the  ignorance  of 
uiMlerprlvlleged  people,  but,  being  a  dic- 
tatorship and  teaching  godlessneas.  It  will 
never  survive.  Righteousness  shall  prevail. 
A  basic  iirge  of  all  men  Is  to  be  free  and 
to  be  allowed  to  worship  something  good. 
Education  and  spiritual  enllgfatment  are 
spreading  all  over  the  world  and  In  time  all 
men  wUl  realize  that  denK>cracy  Is  the  only 
way  of  life,  with  freedom  of  worship  and 
all  the  other  freedoms  It  assures. 

Over  100  years  ago  In  Locksley  Hall  Tenny- 
son wrote: 

"Tor  I  dipt  Into  the  future,  far  as  hiunan 
eye  could  see. 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be. 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  ar- 
gosies of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew. 

Prom  the  nations  airy  navies  grappling  In 
the  central  blue. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Till  the  war  drums  throbbed  no  longer  and 
the  battle  flags  were  furled 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation 
of  the  world." 


Such  a  time  can  only  com*  with  xxnlversal 
education  and  morality  as  expressed  In  the 
practical  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  great  fear  and  danger  of  a  denxxracy 
Is  that  evU  demago«i  may  finally  achieve 
so  much  power  and  exercise  such  control 
that  democracy  will  be  converted  Into  a  dic- 
tatorship. This  Is  the  great  challenge  be- 
fore the  AnMrlean  people  at  the  present 
time.  A  oentrallxad  form  of  government 
precedee  dictatorship  and  our  Oovernroent 
Is  seeking  more  and  more  power  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Lord  Akton  said.  "Tower  leads  to  corrup- 
tion and  absolute  power  corrupts  abso- 
lutely." 

This  has  been  deoMsnstrated  many  times 
In  many  places  throughout  the  world. 
America,  through  democracy,  has  become  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth  and  It  makes  no 
sense  that  we  should  return  to  the  type  of 
government  from  which  our  forebears  fled. 

We  must  accept  this  challenge  and  discard 
the  handoxit.  socialistic  philosophy  that  Is 
being  preached.  TTils  kind  of  government  Is 
demoralizing  and  builds  so  great  a  national 
debt  that  It  may  not  be  retired  by  your  and 
future  generations.  A  budget  that  becomes 
Increasingly  out  of  balance  will  ruin  this  or 
any  other  country.  Stalin  once  said  he 
would  make  us  drown  ourselves  In  our  own 
red  Ink.  We  must  return  to  conservatism  to 
avoid  disaster  and  dictation. 

No  government  can  give  you  anything.  It 
can  only  return  to  you  what  It  takes  away — 
minus  the  cost  of  operation.  Any  govern- 
ment that  Is  big  enough  to  give  you  all  you 
want  Is  big  enough  to  take  away  from  you  all 
you've  got. 

We  must  return  to  Individual  fteedom  and 
to  States  rlghU. 

In  Honolulu  I  listened  to  a  powerful  ad- 
dress by  Adm.  Chester  Ward.  He  q\x>ted 
Benjamin  Franklin  who  said  "Those  who 
would  exchange  freedom  for  security  deserve 
neither  freedom  nor  security."  From  Oeorge 
Washington  he  quoted  "If  we  are  to  secure 
the  peace  It  must  be  known  that  at  all  times 
we  are  ready  lor  war."  To  the  statement  we 
would  rather  be  red  than  dead.  Admiral 
Ward  said.  "We  don't  have  to  be  either  red 
or  dead.  We  need  leaders  In  this  country 
who  are  supremely  unafraid  and  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  freedom."  We  must  be  willing 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  must  ac- 
cept and  we  must  meet  the  challenge. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  response  you  must 
develop  to  the  ahallenges  of  everyday  life. 
Tour  attitude  wUl  either  be  positive  or  nega- 
tive. If  negative  you  will  try  to  escape.  If 
positive  you  will  face  the  challenge  Joy- 
ously— "as  a  strong  man  about  to  nin  a 
race."  • 

Happy  Is  the  man  who  makes  adjustments 
and  happy  Is  he  who  finds  himself  In  his 
work.  He  develops  self  confidence  and  the 
will  to  win.  A  winner  never  qxilts  and  a  quit- 
ter never  wins. 

Some  men  have  the  capacity  to  adjust  and 
react  poeltlvely.  others  do  not.  Most  men. 
through  training  and  self  discipline,  can 
greatly  enhance  their  poeslbtlitles.  A  medi- 
ocre runner  can  develop  into  a  good  track 
man.  but  to  be  a  champion  he  has  to  have  a 
ceraln  built-in  reserve.  The  champion  run- 
ner Is  bom  with  theee  potentials.  When  ap- 
parently exhausted,  he  Is  able  to  get  his 
"second  wind."  Thlh  has  been  proven  sclen- 
tlllcally.  If  one's  chromosomes  are  arranged 
correctly  he  may,  with  training,  be  eminently 
successful.  If  the  chromoeome  pattern  Is 
asymmetric  he  ma^  become  a  chromosome 
catastrophy.  Man  has  to  take  stock.  He 
should  be  his  own  severest  critic  and  he 
should  honestly  evaluate  himself.  He  must 
do  his  best.  Over  SO  years  ago  I  arrived  at 
my  phflosophy  at  daybreak  one  morning 
driving  on  my  way  to  Charleston  to  teach  at 
the  medical  college.  I  found  myself,  among 
other  things,  worrying  that  the  cases  I  had 
operated  on  the  previous  week  might  be  In 
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trouble.  I  then  began  to  rationalize  and  con- 
sider that  I  had  only  certain  potentials  and 
I  had  certain  limitations.  I  reasoned  that 
If  I  was  honestly  doing  my  very  beet  then 
I  co\ild  not  possibly  do  nux<e.  With  this 
thought  I  achieved  peace  of  nUnd.  It  can 
bring  sleep  on  n\any  troubled  nights.  "Do 
your  best,  your  very  best  and  do  It  every 
day."  We  must  honestly  evaluate  our  po- 
tentials and  we  must  candidly  admit  our  lim- 
itations. We  must  also  reallae  we  have  an 
obligation  to  society  to  employ  our  talents 
wisely.  With  these  basic  understandings  «• 
cannot  possibly  do  more  than  what  we  know 
Is  our  best — then  comes  peace  of  mind. 

To  do  one's  best  requires  constant  use  of 
"The  Master  Word."  Were  I  gifted  with  a 
silver  tongue  I  might  try  to  address  you  as 
did  Sir  WlUlam  Osier  when  he  delivered  his 
memorable  valedictory  oration  "Equlnlmltas" 
to  the  graduating  class  and  faculty  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  In 
1889.  He  said  equlnlmlty  and  Unperturha- 
blUty  are  two  most  desirable  attitudes. 
Later.  In  another  address,  he  spoke  on  the 
master  word — "And  the  master  word  Is 
work.  Though  a  little  one.  the  master  word 
(work)  looms  large  In  meaning.  It  Is  the 
open  sesame  to  every  portal,  the  great  equal- 
izer In  the  world,  the  true  philosophers' 
stone  which  transmutes  all  the  base  metal 
of  humanity  Into  gold." 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  "Blessed  Is  he  who 
has  found  his  work.  L«t  him  ask  no  other 
blessedness  " 

A  successful  businessman  was  once  asked 
to  name  bis  Ideas  of  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  success.     He  said  there  were  three: 

First.  An  honest  attitude:  second,  reason- 
able Intelligence:  third,  willingness  to  work. 

Another  equally  successful  businessman 
gave  his  three  qualifications  as:  First,  work; 
second,  work;  third,  work. 

On  the  walls  of  Dr.  Abdul  Rahlm's  ortho- 
pedic department  In  Karachi.  Pakistan.  I  saw 
a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Jones,  the  father  of 
orthopedic  sxirgery.  Underneath  were  In- 
scribed Longfellow's  words  from  "The 
Ladder": 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  obtained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toUlng  upward  In  the  night." 

Work.     Work.     Work. 

The  only  place  you  find  success  without 
work  Is  In  th£  dictionary. 

We  have  spoken  of  success  and  the  chal- 
lengs  one  meets  on  his  way  to  success  but 
first  of  all  we  should  understand  what  Is 
meant  by  the  world  success.  Sxirely  It  Is  not 
In  gaining  material  things  In  life.  Ill-gotten 
gains  do  not  bring  happiness.  The  life  of  an 
Individual  who  has  acquired  poesesslons  In 
this  way  cannot  be  considered  a  success. 
Likewise  spiritual  values  alone,  without 
proper  correlation  and  use  cannot  bring 
success.  Briefly,  success  may  be  defined  as 
having  pride  and  happiness  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  one's  endeavors. 

Enthusiasm  Is  another  prerequisite  for 
success.  Emerson  states — "Nothing  great 
was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm." 
Tou  should  be  enthiislastlc  when  applying 
for  work  and  you  should  be  happy  and  en- 
thusiastic In  carrying  out  your  work.  As  an 
employer  you  should  hire  with  enthuslaem 
and.  when  necessary,  fire  with  enthusiasm, 
but  remember  you  cannot  fire  your  way  to 
success. 

Life  may  be  compared  to  a  long  voyage  and 
the  measure  of  a  man  Is  the  way  he  meets 
his  challenge.  In  good  weather  all  hands  cry 
"sail  on."  In  foul  and  turbulent  weather  the 
weakhearted  falter,  some  fiounder.  some  may 
be  washed  overboard  but  the  Ptronghearted 
sail  on.  The  successful  skipper  eventually 
completes  his  voyage,  he  comes  Into  harbor, 
he  makrs  fast  his  moorings  and  calmly  he 
gets  off  the  boat. 

The  Intrepid  courage  of  Ootumbus  has  been 
depicted  In  that  Inspiring  poem  written  by 
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Joaquin  Miller  after  he  had  read  the  words 
the  admiral  wrote  In  his  logbook  day  after 
day  on  his  first  long  voyage  acroes  the  un- 
charted Atlantic.  Storms  had  ravaged  the 
ships,  the  Pinta  had  k)st  her  rudder  and  the 
men  were  threatening  mutiny.  Columbus 
was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  He  had  set  his 
course  and  neither  danger,  darkness,  hunger, 
panic,  nor  despair  could  turn  him  from  It! 
Day  after  day  he  wrote  "This  day  we  sailed 
on." 

When  men  of  leaser  courage  faltered  In 
their  faith  the  poet  MlUer  had  Columbus 
answer  every  quesUon  with  "Sail  on!  Sail  on! 
and  on!" 

"They  sailed.    They  sailed.     Then  spake  the 

mate 
This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight 
He  curls  his  Up,  he  lies  In  wait, 
With  lifted  teeth  as  If  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral  say  but  one  good  word 
What  shall  we  do  when  hope  Is  gone? 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword — 
Sail  on !    Sail  on!    Sail  on!  and  on. 
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He  gained  a  world,  he 
Gave  that  world 
Its  grandest  lesson: 
On.  Sail  on!" 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  Inspira- 
tional poems  ever  written  was  found  after 
the  death  of  a  young  man.  who  In  "Invlctus" 
thanked  God  for  his  "unconquerable  soul". 

William  Ernest  Henley  was  only  26  years 
of  age  but  since  childhood  he  had  suffered 
from  severe  tuberculosis  of  the  bones.  One 
foot  has  been  amputeted  and  for  3  years 
he  had  been  lying  on  a  cot  In  the  Edlnbxirg 
Infirmary.  He  had  undergone  more  than 
20  operaUons  and  was  being  treated 
with  new  methods  by  the  famous  Dr.  Lister 
In  the  hc^>es  that  the  remaining  limb  and 
his  life  co\ild  be  saved.  The  challenge  was 
extreme,  his  response  was  magnificent — "I 
wont  give  up",  he  said: 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me 

Black  as  a  pit  from  pole  to  pole 
I   thank   whatever   Gods  may   be 
For   my  luiconquerable  soul. 

In  the   fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  or  cried  aloud 

Under  the  bludgeonlngs  of  chahce 
My  head  Is  bloody,  but  im bowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  borrow  of  the  shade 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  xin&frald. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate  or 
How    charged    with   pimlshments   and 
scroll. 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Invlctus  Is  known  throughout  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  world.  It  has  brought  covirage 
to  countless  thoxuands  to  accept  the  blows 
of  fate,  to  triumph  over  physical  handicaps 
and  carry  on  with  head  unbowed. 

In  all  walks  of  life  there  are  times  when 
conditions  must  be  evaluated,  calm  decisions 
must  be  made  and  deliberate  actions  taken. 
Precipitant  actions  may  bring  uncalculated 
or  disastrous  results.  In  surgery,  when  con- 
ditions are  difficult  or  critical,  there  Is  no 
place  for  the  man  who  flinches  or  quails. 
Those  are  the  times  that  try  mens  souls 
and  the  measure  of  the  man  is  the  way  he 
meets  the  challenge.  The  confident,  com- 
petent and  experienced  surgeon.  In  times 
of  great  stress,  takes  pride  In  the  knowledge 
of  his  skill.  He  doesn't  become  excited.  He 
calmly,  surely  and  swiftly  goes  about  his 
work.  That  Is  no  time  for  Indecision.  That 
Is  the  time  to  operate. 

tx  Is  recorded  that  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
early  In  1942,  was  on  the  verge  of  despera- 


tion. America  had  not  yet  come  Into  the 
war.  He  was  deserted  by  France  and  the 
Indications  were  It  was  hopeless  to  try  to 
resist  the  crushing  forces  of  the  evil  German 
dictator.  He  called  Petaln  but  could  get 
no  support.  He  was  haggard,  worn,  tired, 
and  suffering  from  loss  of  sleep,  but  before 
retiring,  he  thought  of  the  phrase  "We  can 
fight  them  on  the  beaches  and  In  the  streets." 
The  next  morning  he  made  his  ever-to-be 
remembered,  powerful  address  that  inspired 
his  fellow  countrymen  and  saved  the  West- 
ern World — "We  shall  defend  our  Island, 
whatever  the  cost  may  be.  We  shall  fight 
on  the  beaches,  we  shall  fight  on  the  landing 
grounds,  we  shall  fight  In  the  fields  and  In 
the  streets.  We  ehaU  fight  In  the  hills,  we 
shall  never  surrender." 

One  of  the  greatest  qiialltles  for  success 
Is   to   be   supremely    imafrald.     "When   you 

walk  all  alone,  hold  your  head  up  high 

and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  dark."»  Self- 
confidence  and  the  will  to  win  Is  repre- 
sented by:  I  am  what  I  think  I  am.  Believe 
you  are  a  winner  and  you  will  be  a  winner. 
In  Proverbs  It  Is  stated:  "As  a  man  thlnketh 
In  his  heart  so  Is  he." 

There  Is  also  a  quality  of  toughness  that 
Is  necessary  to  be  a  winner.  It  has  been 
my  prlvUege  to  work  with  athletes  at  our 
great  university  In  Columbia  for  36  years. 
We  have  a  saying,  "When  the  going  gets 
tough  the  tough  get  going."  Toughness 
comes  as  a  result  of  rlgorovis  training.  The 
greater  the  adversity  the  greater  the  stimu- 
lus. The  greater  the  pride  In  physical 
strength  the  greater  the  satisfaction  of 
achievement. 

Those  In  sports  who  are  conditioned  by 
training  respond  Immediately  and  eagerly 
to  the  challenge  of  the  contest.  Also  It  Is 
an  established  fact  that  they  have  the  fewest 
Injuries.  Among  o\ir  athletes  It  Is  known 
that  In  order  to  win  you  must  have  the 
will  to  win.     This  we  call  desire. 

Chuck  Noe,  our  head  coach  of  basketball, 
tells  a  wonderful  rtcw^  to  lllxistrate  desire! 
The  setting  of  the  story  was  the  last  football 
game  of  the  season  when  Columbia  Univer- 
sity played  Brown    University.     One  of   the 
better  players  had  Just  lost  his  father  but 
Insisted    on    coming    out    In    uniform       He 
pressed    earnestly    to    start    the    game    but 
Coach   Lou  Little  held  him  cm  the  bench. 
The    game    was    not    going    well    and    the 
benched  player  could  no  longer  be  denied. 
On  his  first  play  he  took  the  ball  and  by 
terrific,    driving    slashes    he    tore    his    way 
through  for  a  very  substantial  gain.     From 
then  on  his  playing  was  spectacular.    He  ran 
he  passed,   he   blocked,  he  tackled,  he  was 
all  over  the  field.    Lou  Uttle  had  never  seen 
anything  like  It.    HIb  efforts  were  by  far  the 
greatest    contribution    In    winning   the    ball 
game.     Previously  he  had  been  considered  a 
good  ballplayer  but  today  he  was  superb  and 
sensational.     Coach  LltUe  found  him  at  the 
end  of  the  game  sitting  with  his  face  In  his 
hands.    He  put  his  arm  around  his  shoulders 
and  said.  "You  were  magnificent.    You  were 
terrific.     I'm  proud  of  you.    How  could  you 
do  It?"    "Coach,"  he  asked,  "You  have  seen 
me  leading  my  Dad  around   the  campus?" 
•'Yes,"   said   Coach   LltUe,   "I   knew    he   was 
blind."  "Well,  my  Daddy  wanted  me  to  play 
football.    He  was  proud  of  my  playing  foot- 
ball.    This  was  my  last  game  and  this  was 
the  first  time  my  Daddy  could  ever  see  me 
play  football."    Desire. 

In  addition  to  desire,  the  will  to  win,  and 
proper  conditioning  we  need  faith. 

Buddy,  the  son  of  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Theo 
DuBose,  was  a  fighter  pUot  In  World  War  n. 
His  plane,  "Sweet  Elolse."  was  named  for  the 
lovely  young  wife  he  had  left  In  America. 
One  dark  night,  well  after  midnight  he  left 
his  base  In  England,  all  alone.  He  was 
bound  for  the  African  coast  to  take  part  In 
the  Invasion  of  Europe.     The  trip  was  long 


and  his  tanks  held  barely  enough  gas.  On 
the  way  he  ran  Into  headwinds  and  he  was 
fearful  he  might  not  make  his  destination. 
There  were  no  lights,  no  communications,  no 
contacts.  He  was  far  from  home,  all  alone, 
and  over  a  dark,  angry  sea.  He  wrote  back 
home,  "There  was  nobody  out  there  but  me 
and  God  and  Sweet  Elolse."  It  is  well  to 
have  God  for  a  copilot. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  become  personal 
there  Is  one  final  story — years  ago  when  my 
son  was  a  little  boy  about  10  years  ol   e.ge 
we  were  caught  in  a  fearful  storm  on  Lf.ke 
Murray.     We  were  trying  to  get  back  home 
but  the  storm  broke  when  we  were  several 
miles  away.    I  had  hauled  down  the  sails 
and  was  running  for  refuge  behind  a  chain 
of  small  Islands.     It  was  cold,  rain  was  de- 
scending In  sheets  and  I  could  scarcely  see. 
As  I  looked  forward  I  realized  1  was  headed 
for   a   rocky   reef.     I   came   about   but   the 
small  axucyiacy  engine  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  toTmakeSieadway  against  the  wind. 
The  only  -recourseto  prevent  being  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks  was  to  throw  oat  the 
anchor.    Fortunately  the  anchor  caught  hold 
before  we  reached  the  rocks.     By  this  time 
is  was  black  dark.     We  hurriedly  secured  the 
rigging  and  went  down  below  into  the  small 
cabin   where    were   oxir  supplies.     We   were 
wet  to  the  skin  and  chilled  to  the  bone.     We 
stripped  off  our  wet  clothing  and  nnuggled 
down    In    oiu-    sleeping    bags    to    get    warm. 
The    wind    was    howling    the    shrouds    were 
slapping  and  the  boat  was  pitching  in  the 
storm.     My  little  son  didn't  whimper  or  cry 
aloud.     I  knew  any  minute  anything  might 
happen  but  to  comfort  hini  i  said  "Every- 
thing Is  ship  shape,  don't  worry.    Bven  if  the 
storm    continue    tomorrow    I    am    sure    Mr. 
Oliver  will  come  up  In  his  big  toat  to  tow 
us  back  home."     He  looked  up  at  me  and 
said.  "Daddy,  I  hope  no  one  comes  to  get 
us."     That  was  one  trf  the  finest  and  one 
of  the  proudest  experiences  of  my  life.     I 
hope  no  one  comes  to  get  us.     We'll  go  It 
alone — and  love  It.     The  measiu-e  of  a  man 
Is  the  way  he  meets  the  challeiige. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  remind  you  agrain 
that  life  Is  a  challenge  and  you  succeed  cw 
fall  in  direct  proportion  to  your  own  desires 
and  responses.  There  will  be  times  when 
the  wjiy  Is  uncertain.  RememJjer,  that  which 
cannot  be  avoided  must  be  endured;  the 
happy  man  is  the  one  who  makes  adjust- 
ments; and  don't  forget  the  master  word  is 
work. 

"Full  many  a  fighter  is  whipped  before  the 
fight  Is  begun. 
Full  many  a  race  is  lost  ere  even  the  wurse 

is  nin. 
Think  big  and  you'll  strive  ahead;    think 

small  and  youll  lag  behind; 
Think  that  you  can  and  you  will,  it's  all  In 
the  state  of  mind."  « 

Prepare  yourself  mind,  body,  and  spirit. 
The  healthy  body  makes  a  healthy  mind. 
The  mind  Is  prepared  through  education,  the 
body  through  conditioning,  the  spirit 
through  desire  and  divine  assistance. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  here  to  take 
part  in  this  commencement  of  your  voyage 
of  life.  I  hope  you  may  remember  some  of 
the  things  I  have  sti'd.  Do  your  best,  work 
hard,  hold  your  heads  up  high  and  don't 
be  afraid  of  the  dark.  The  meacvire  of  a 
man  is  the  way  he  mt»ets  the  challenge. 

Sail  on  with  light  hearts,  sail  on  with  self 
confidence,  sail  on  with  desire  and  enthu- 
siasm.    Sail  on,  sail  on,  siiU  on  and  on. 

Good  luck  and  good  sailing. 


'  Bible— Timothy  4:1. 
*  Bible — ^Psalms  19:  2. 

'"YouTl  never  Walk  Alone"— Rogers  and 
Hammersteln — ' '  Carousel.  " 
'  Anonymous. 
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P«pe  Joka't  L«facy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      . 
o»  - 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MABIXAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRgBEWl'ATIVgS 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tlrt;  world  suffered  a  pirofound  loss  upon 
the  recent  death  of  Hla  Holiness  Pope 
Jol^in  Xxm.  His  words  and  deeds  were 
filled  with  compassion  and  affection  for 
all  mankind.  Indeed,  his  passing  has 
brought  a  sense  of  deep  rrief  to  us  all. 
ArcJi  bishop  Patrick  O'Boyle  of  Washing- 
ton, delivered  tlie  sermon  at  the  pon- 
tifloil  requiem  Mass  for  Pope  John  held 
last  Friday.  June  14.  1963.  at  the  Na- 
tioncd  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. In  his  remarks  the  Archbishop 
ptdd  eloquent  and  lasting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Pope  John  XXm.  Feeling 
that  l.he  Archbishop's  fervent  and  heart- 
felt comments  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleatmes  I  am  including  his  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoko  at  this  time : 
[From  the  Catholic  Standard.  June  14,  1963] 
Pops  John's  Lsgact 
(By  Archblahop  O'Boyle) 

"The  Uvery  you  wear  must  be  tender  com- 
paalon,  klndneaa.  humUlty.  gentleness,  and 
pattonon.  •  •  •  And  to  crown  ail  this,  char- 
ity: that  Is  the  bond  that  makes  as  perfect." 
— Coloatujuis.  clxapter  UI.  12.  13. 

The  death  of  Pope  John  XXZH  came  as  a 
severe  shock  to  all  of  us.  It  has  left  a  void 
In  our  hearts  which  only  the  healing  passage 
of  time  wUl  be  able  to  fill.  Meanwhile  let 
us  ask  ourselves,  for  our  own  Instruction  and 
edlflcatlcn.  what  manner  of  man  was  this 
great  Pope  that  the  entire  human  family 
should  have  been  s»  profoundly  Influenced 
by  his  IL'e  and  should  now  be  so  grievously 
saddened  by  his  death.  What  was  It  about 
him  that  spontaneously  caught  the  Imagi- 
nation oi'  men  and  women  everywhere  in 
the  world  and  won  for  him  their  abiding  ad- 
miration and  respect  and,  nvore  than  that, 
their  flUa:  iiffectlon? 

Part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
found  In  the  writings  of  the  Holy  Father 
himself.  He  was  the  least  oompllcated  and 
the  least  self-conscious  of  men.  Fortunately, 
he  lu»  left  MM  a  few  scattered  paragraphs, 
written  at  a6-year  Intervals,  which  tell  us 
more  about  his  basic  priestly  ciiaracter  than 
a  self -centered  and  Introspective  Individual 
could  hav<!  told  us  about  himself  In  a  full- 
length  autobiography. 

In  1932,  in  a  letter  to  a  personal  friend. 
Pope  John  wrote  In  part  as  follows:  "My 
approach  1o  life  Is  still  the  same  as  It  has 
always  beei.  namely,  to  believe  my  own  eyes, 
to  Interpret  everything  In  the  best  possible 
light,  to  t«^e  comfort  In  the  good  which  I 
sea  around  me  rather  than  to  be  distraught 
by  the  vlslc>n  of  (Overwhelming  evil,  and  then 
to  look  ahead  confidently  to  the  future." 

The  51-y>iar  old  Papal  Nuncio  to  Bulgaria 
who  pennel  this  reveallag  self-portrait  In 
1932  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  older,  when. 
In  1958,  he  favored  us  with  another  fleeting, 
but  equaDy  revealing  insight  Into  his  priestly 
character. 

roszPH  Tons  sawrHxa 

The  "new  Pope,"  he  stated  on  the  oc- 
casion oi  hks  coronation,  "by  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  Ufe,  3an  be  compared  to  that  son  of 
Jacob  the  Patriarch,  who,  meeting  his  broth- 
ers, afflicted  with  grlevovis  trials,  shows  him- 
self tender  f  Jid  compassionate  toward  them, 
saying:  'I  am  •    •    •  Joseph  your  brother.'  •* 


"The  new  Pope  •  •  •."  he  oontlnued,  "Is 
•■pMlaay  and  above  all  the  one  who  realizes 
In  hlaaaelf  that  macnlilcent  plcturs  of  the 
CKxxl  Shepherd  at  the  Gospel  deecrlbed  by 
John  the  Brangellst  In  the  very  words  which 
came  from  tbe  Saviour's  Ups.  •   •  • 

"We  wish  pertleularly  to  Insist."  His  Holi- 
ness continued,  "that  what  we  have  above 
all  at  heart  ta  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  entire 
flock.  Every  other  adornment  of  the  human 
mind — learning,  skill,  diplomacy,  executive 
ablUty — can  Indeed  complete  and  enrich  the 
pastoral  office,  but  It  can  In  no  way  sub- 
stitute for  It." 


MXKKjrxas  Am  humiutt 

After  describing  In  detail  the  essential 
qualities  of  tbe  Oood  Shepherd,  as  they  are 
defined  by  the  Evangelist,  Pope  John  again 
referred  to  himself,  this  time  In  even  more 
Intimately  personal  terms.  If  It  Is  Important 
to  know,  he  said,  what  the  new  Pope  In- 
tends to  do.  It  Is  even  more  Important  to 
know  "with  what  spirit  and  Intention"  he 
plans  to  carry  out  the  reaponslblUtles  of  his 
exalted  office.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
his  own  pontificate,  he  solemnly  afllrmed, 
would  be  meekness  and  humility.  This,  he 
said.  Is  the  "great  law"  of  the  Gospel.  It 
la  "the  very  core  of  the  divine  teaching 
and  the  precept  which  contains  all  the  rest 
and  sums  them  up  •  •  • .  'Learn  of  me  that 
I  am  meek  and  humble  of  heart.'  " 

The  motif  of  Pope  John's  pontificate  was 
to  be  the  charity  of  Christ  which  St.  Paul 
has  deecrltied  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Coloeslans 
as  the  "bond  that  makes  us  perfect."  The 
livery  that  His  Holiness  Intended  to  wear  In 
the  papacy  was  to  be  'tender  compassion, 
kindness,  humility,  gentleness,  and  pa- 
tience." The  Lord's  generosity  to  him  would 
be  the  model  of  his  own  generosity  In  carry- 
ing out  the  crushing  responsibilities  of  the 
highest  office  that  can  be  entrusted  to  any 
human  being. 

PAPAL    LXCnvD 

Although  he  reigned  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ 
for  less  than  5  years.  Pope  John  XXm  will 
undoubtedly  be  remembered  as  an  extraordi- 
narily great  Pope — perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est In  the  history  of  the  church.  Indeed  he 
has  already  become  a  legend  In  the  annals  of 
the  Papacy.  His  richly  deserved  reptttation 
for  true  greatness  wUl  rest,  to  some  extent, 
on  his  many  phenomenal  achievements  In 
the  public  order,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  And  yet  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  long  after  the  council 
and  the  other  public  acts  of  his  pontificate 
have  ceased  to  be  of  overriding  Interest,  the 
memory  of  his  Chrlstllke  personality  will  still 
be  honored  and  revered  and  will  be  as  much 
of  an  Inspiration  to  the  people  of  that  dis- 
tant day  as  It  was  to  his  own  contemf>orarles. 

Pope  John  made  such  a  profound  Impres- 
sion on  his  own  contemporaries — and  will. 
I  think,  make  an  equally  profound  Impres- 
sion on  coxmtless  generations  to  come — be- 
cause he  so  faithfully  and  so  Joyfully  and 
goodnaturedly  practiced  what  he  preached. 
And  what  was  It  that  he  preached? 

He  preached  and  consistently  practiced  hu- 
mility and  meekness  which,  to  blm,  was  the 
great  law  of  the  gospel. 

U3VXX    OP    M  ANKIMO 

He  preached  aivd.  In  practice,  was  the 
living  exemplar  of  selfless  service  of  his 
fellow  man  In  tlie  manner  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who.  as  he  pointed  out  In  his  corona- 
tion address,  "most  alwajrs  be  ready  to  un- 
dertake the  most  arduous  tasks  •  •  •  may 
not  draw  back  before  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice •  •  •  and  does  not  fear  to  engage  In 
combat  with  the  ravening  wolf." 

He  preached  and  unfailingly  exercised 
tender  compctfslon  toward  those  who.  like 
the  brothers  of  Josep^  the  Patriarch,  were 
"afflicted  with  grevlous  trials."  His  Easter 
message  of  1963  was  the  classical  expression 
of  his  compassionate  concern  for  suffering 
humanity. 


"We  feel  ourselves,"  he  said,  "to  be  at 
the  side  of  the  workers  laboring  In  the  work- 
shops and  In  the  mines.  In  the  fields  and 
In  the  factories  to  whom  In  every  hour  of 
the  day  our  affectionate  thotight  and  care 
goes  out.  But  It  U  natural  that  our  heart 
beats  with  a  more  vivid  sympathy  for  those 
suffering,  for  those  lacking  secure  work  and 
to  whom  the  needs  of  their  famUles  bring 
burning  anxiety  tempered  only  l>y  trust  In 
Providence:  for  all  those  struggling  heroically 
In  adverse  situations,  exposed  to  pain  known 
only  to  the  Lord;  for  all  those  who  are  suf- 
fering In  body  and  In  spirit  In  the  wards  of 
hospitals  and  In  their  own  homes.  Oh.  how 
we  would  wish  to  come  to  the  side  of  each 
of  them,  to  exhort  them  to  serene  confidence 
or  to  offer  them — God  willing — both  strength 
and  Joy." 

Pope  John  also  preached  and.  In  practice, 
never  deviated  from  the  policy  of  straight- 
forward honesty  and  simplicity,  unalloyed  by 
the  corrupting  taint  of  cynicism  or  suspicion. 
He  believed  his  own  eyes  and  Interpreted 
everything  In  the  best  possible  light. 

CHXISTIAN   OPTIMIST 

He  preached  and  Joyfully  exemplified  a 
rare  degree  of  Christian  optimism  and  reso- 
lutely turned  his  back  on  the  enervating  vice 
of  pessimism  and  despair.  "I  take  comfort," 
he  said.  "In  the  good  that  I  see  around  me 
and  do  not  permit  myself  to  be  distraught 
by  the  overwhelming  vlslcxi  of  evil." 

And  finally — to  complete  this  admittedly 
parUal  listing  of  his  diaracterlstlc  virtues — 
he  preached  and,  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
peaceful  and  serenely  happy  death,  dramati- 
cally showed  us  how  to  practice  the  virtue 
of  unqualified  and  unlimited  confidence  In 
the  providence  of  Ood.  "Having  done  all  that 
I  am  capable  of  doing."  he  wrote.  "I  look  for- 
ward confidently  to  the  future,"  trusting  In 
the  Infinite  goodness  of  Almighty  Ood. 

These  latter  words  were  written  in  1932. 
Thirty  years  later.  In  addrcaslng  a  pilgrimage 
from  his  former  see  oi  Venice,  Pope  John 
reaffirmed,  even  more  solemnly,  his  childlike 
confidence  In  the  providence  of  God.  "The 
pontiff."  he  said,  "whom  you  have  come  to 
visit  In  order  to  express  your  homage  Is  still 
the  same  humble  man,  a  priest,  and  pastor 
who  presented  and  qualified  himself  as  such 
at  St.  Mark's  Church  on  the  evening  of 
March  15,  6  years  ago,  when  he  t>egan  his 
ministry  In  the  midst  of  you.  I  can  say.  too. 
with  the  psalmist:  'Tour  right  hand  has 
sustained  me  and  your  solicitude  has  made 
me  great.' 

THE   PCOPLX'S    POPX 

"This."  His  Holiness  concluded.  "Is  the 
mystery  of  my  life.  Do  not  look  for  other 
explanations.  The  saying  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazlanzen  was  always  familiar  to  me:  'Not 
our  win  but  the  wUl  oi  Ood  is  our  peace*.  " 

My  dear  friends  In  Clirlst.  this  should  like- 
wise be  our  fervent  prayer  this  morning  as 
we  bid  a  fond  farewell  to  our  beloved  father 
In  Ood — good  Pope  John,  the  people's  Pope. 
As  we  pay  our  filial  respects  to  this  supreme- 
ly great  man— a  greater  man  by  far  than 
most  generations  are  prlvUeged  to  see — let 
us  turn  our  sorrow  Into  Joy  by  resigning  our- 
selves. In  all  simplicity,  to  the  holy  will  of 
Almighty  God  who  has  taken  Pope  John 
unto  himself  Just  when  we  felt  that  we 
needed  him  most. 

We  are  going  to  miss  the  holy  father  very 
much,  but  our  sadnees  and  our  sorrow  should 
be  mingled  with  seortlments  of  profound  grat. 
Itude  for  the  4^-^  years  of  his  magnificently 
successful  pontificate.  When  we  look  back 
upon  those  4  V»  years,  we  cannot  help  but  say 
to  ourselves  that  Pope  Jotin  was  truly  a  prov- 
idential gift  of  God.  not  only  to  his  church 
but  to  all  mankind.  By  human  reckoning, 
he  was  too  old.  when  he  was  elevated  to  the 
prlnxatlal  see  of  Rome,  to  have  t>een  expected 
to  leave  his  own  distinctive  mark  upon  the 
church — too  old  to  have  been  expected  to 
alter  the  course  of  human  history.    How  fal- 
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Uble.  thotigh.  Is  hvunan  reckoning,  and  how 
Infallible  the  promptings  and  the  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  who.  In  season  and 
out  of  season,  guides  the  church  of  Christ 
along  the  particular  paths  that  Almighty 
Ood  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  has  determined 
that  she  should  follow. 

In  less  than  5  years.  Pope  John,  In  spite  of 
his  advanced  age,  accomplished  veritable 
wonders  that  most  of  us.  I  suspect,  never 
even  dreamed  of  witnessing  In  our  own  life- 
time. I  am  not  referring  here  to  his  great 
encyclicals  on  social  Justice  and  International 
peace — "Mater  et  Maglstra"  and  "Pacem  In 
Terrls."  These  are  admittedly  two  of  the 
most  Important  papal  documents  of  modern 
times,  but,  for  all  of  that,  they  are  not  the 
most  significant  of  Pope  John's  many  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  welfare  of  human  society. 

Even  the  Vatican  council,  as  such,  was  not 
his  greatest  accomplishment.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  that  the  second  Vatican 
council  was  convened  by  P(^>e  John  Is  less 
Important  than  the  fact  that  he  stamped  It 
at  every  turn  with  the  indelible  seal  of  his 
own  exquisitely  Christian  personality.  He 
thereby  prepared  the  way,  under  Ckxl,  for 
what  promises  to  be  an  extraordinarily  Im- 
portant epoch  In  the  history  of  human  so- 
ciety— an  epoch  which,  hopefully,  will  be 
characterized  by  truth,  unity,  and  peace. 

The  promotion  of  these  three  very  precious 
values — truth,  unity,  and  peace — through 
the  Inspiration  of  love  was  the  theme  of  Pope 
John's  first  encyclical,  "Ad  Petri  Cathedram." 
The  council  was  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
implementing  the  far-reaching  agenda  out- 
lined In  this  great  encyclical.  But  It  was  to 
be  a  particular  kind  of  council — one  that 
would  faithfully  reflect  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness and  hiunlllty  which  Pope  John  had  told 
US  was  to  be  the  dlstlncUve  hallmark  of  his 
pontificate. 

His  holiness  returned  to  this  theme  last 
October  In  his  opening  address  to  the  coun- 
cil—an address  which  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  Important  statements  ever  made  by 
any  Pope  In  the  history  of  the  church.  A 
concluding  quotation  from  this  very  mov- 
ing allocution  will  tell  us  better  than  I  have 
been  able  to  do  In  my  own  Inadequate  words 
what  manner  of  man  Pope  John  really  was 
and  what  kind  of  future  he  envLslonefl  for 
the  church  over  which  he  was  privileged  to 
preside  for  4>/i  years  as  the  vicar  of  its  Divine 
Founder,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ: 
Nowadays  •  •  •  (His  Holiness  said  In  the 
course  of  this  address)  the  spouse  erf  Clu-lst 
prefers  to  nvake  use  of  the  medicine  of  mercy 
rather  than  that  of  severity.  She  considers 
that  she  meets  the  needs  of  the  present  day 
by  demonstrating  the  validity  of  her  teach- 
ing rather  than  by  condemnations. 

That  being  so.  he  said,  the  Catholic 
Church,  raising  the  torch  of  religious  truth 
by  meaiu  of  this  ecumenical  council,  desires 
to  show  herself  to  be  the  loving  mother  of 
all,  benign,  patient,  full  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness toward  the  children  separated  from  her. 
To  the  human  race,  oppressed  by  so  many 
difficulties,  she  says  like  Peter  of  <rid  to  the 
poor  man  who  begged  alms  from  him:  "Sil- 
ver and  gold  I  have  none;  but  what  I  have, 
that  I  give  thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  arise  and  walk."  In  other 
words,  the  church  does  not  offer  to  men  of 
today  riches  that  pass,  nor  does  she  promise 
them  a  merely  earthly  happiness.  But  she 
distributes  to  them  the  goods  of  divine 
grrace  which,  raising  men  to  the  dignity  of 
sons  of  Ood,  are  the  most  efficacious  safe- 
guards and  aids  toward  a  more  human  life. 
She  opens  the  fountain  of  her  llfeglvlng 
doctrine  which  allows  men.  enlightened  by 
the  light  of  Christ,  to  understand  well  what 
they  really  are,  what  their  lofty  dignity  and 
their  purpose  are,  and.  finaUy,  through  her 
children,  she  spreads  everywhere  the  full- 
ness oi  Christian  charity,  than  which  noth- 
ing Is  more  effecUve  In  eradicating  the  seeds 
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of  discord,  nothing  more  efficacious  in  pro- 
moting concord,  Just  peace  and  the  brotherly 
unity  of  all. 

We    have    gathered    here    tills    morning 
around  the  altar  of  sacrifice  to  honor  and 

to  pray  for  the  author  of  these  noble  words 

the  draftsman  of  what  hlstcx-y  will  iindoubt- 
edly  Identify  as  the  charter  of  a  new  age. 
We  have  prayed  for  him  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  ways— by  offering  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul  the  sacramental  renewal  of  ChrUt's 
passion  and  death  on  the  hill  of  Calvary. 
But  when  It  comes  to  honoring  him,  no  words 
of  ours  will  adequately  express  the  enormous 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  iilm  for  the 
wisdom,  compassion,  and  farslghted  vision 
which  he  brought  to  the  administration  of 
his  high  office  and.  more  than  that,  for  the 
inspiring  example  of  his  holy  life. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Scriptures,  then,  for 
assistance  and  pay  our  sad  but  deeply  grate- 
ful respects  to  our  beloved  Holy  Father  in 
the  beautiful  words  which  are  fotmd  In  the 
concluding  verse  of  the  78th  Psalm:  "We 
Thy  people  and  the  sheep  of  Thy  pastiire, 
will  give  thanks  to  Thee  forever.  We  will 
show  forth  Thy  praise  tinto  generatlcMi  and 
generation." 

May  his  great  soul  and  the  souls  of  ali  the 
faltiiful  departed  through  the  mercy  of  God 
rest  In  peace.     Amen. 


Sapport  for  the  Test  Ban 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OP   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13, 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  foreign  policy  speech  on 
Monday  announcing  a  high-level  meet- 
ing in  Moscow  to  break  the  nuclear  test 
ban  deadlock. was  an  encouraging  ten- 
sion reduction  initiative.  The  speech  in 
its  entirety  was  published  in  Izvestia  on 
June  12. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  will  strongly  back  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  As  part  of  the 
effort  to  encourage  support,  professors 
f  HMn  the  major  universities  In  the  United 
States  signed  an  ad  urging  that  a  test 
ban  treaty  be  concluded  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  9.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  their  statement 
which  follows  and  consider  it  carefully: 
"Mankind  Must  Put  an  End  to  War  ob  War 

Will  Pot  an  End  to  Mankind" — President 

John  P.  Kennedy 

We  have  built  a  weapons  system  capable 
of  delivering  the  equivalent  of  7  tons  of 
TNT  for  every  person  on  this  planet.  Is 
it  to  our  advantage  to  further  increase  our 
destructive  power?  The  tactical  striking 
power  of  both  sides  exceeds  any  strategic  re- 
quirements, with  an  overkill  (rf  several  hun- 
dred percent. 

The  real  danger  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  does  not  He  In  the  inadequacy 
of  our  military  force.  Our  arsenals  and 
stockpiles  may  deter  any  major  act  of  ag- 
gression against  our  allies  or  our  shores,  but 
they  cannot  prevent  the  erupUon  of  a  nu- 
clear holocaust. 

There  Is  no  system  of  defense  capable  of 
fully  protecting  the  United  States  from  an 
aU-out  attack.  Our  "hard-line"  strategists 
believe  that  our  defense  system  should  be 


augmented  llmlUessly.  The.r  fail  to  say  that 
nuclear  war  can  only  be  Dffensive.  They 
fail  to  add.  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms 
can  only  Impair  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States. 

A  BETTER  STRATEGY  POR  PEACK 

A  better  strategy  for  peice  must  focus 
upon  the  opporttmlUes  for  skilled  negotia- 
tions. In  retrospect.  It  seems  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  have  obtained  a  test-ban 
treaty  in  1958  or  1959.  ths  President  has 
admitted.  Now  we  must  icok  to  otr  lead- 
ers as  diplomats  determlnjd  to  negotiate 
with  honor  and  to  resist  thi;  rigid  doctrines 
of  the  military  fatalists. 

The  argument  over  the  number  of  onslte 
Inspections  must  not  deflect  us;  It  Is  of  a 
political  and  not  of  a  military  nature.  A 
treaty  alms  to  deter  a  nat.on  from  cheat- 
ing and  perpetrating  unc.erground  tests. 
Such  tests,  as  Congress  has  been  advised, 
are  only  of  minor  military  value  to  even  a 
skillful  cheater. 

Our  primary  concern  Is  tlie  defense  of  the 
Nation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  values  It 
stands  for. 

But  security  mu&t  be  considered  today  In 
a  new  light  •  •  •  without  the  delusions  of 
maximum  military  preparolness  •  •  •  with- 
out the  fatalism  of  th<»  mlsslle-minded 
strategists  In  both  Moscow  and  Washington. 
As  academic  faculty  members  and  as  pri- 
vate citizens  we  urge  tlu.t  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Congress  make  uvery  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  test-ban  treaty. 

The  time  for  such  a  treaty  Is  "fast  nm- 
nlng  out."  the  President  has'  warned.  If  a 
test-ban  treaty  Is  not  signed  this  year,  "the 
genie  may  never  get  bac:£  Into  the  bottle" 
and  we  may  never  have  It.  The  President 
considers  the  resiunptlon  of  nuclear  tests 
"personally,  a  gr<iat  dlsister  for  all  con- 
cerned." We  share  his  Wisessment.  and  this 
has  moved  us  to  sctlon. 

We  believe  that  securltf  alone  must  guide 
us,  and  that  the  goals  cX  UJ8.  policy  must 
now  be  firmly  restated: 

The  ablll^  of  more  and  more  nations  to 
test  nuclear  weapons  mjst  be  immediately 
curbed. 

A  brake  must  be  applied  to  the  fast- 
growing  possibilities  of  accidental  war,  to 
the  accxmiulatkjn  of  radloacUve  fallout,  and 
to  the  helght<mlng  teusJons  of  the  arms 
race. 

For  the  lovfc  of  our  country  and  of  our 
fellow  men  we  pledge  our  suppc»^  to  those 
American  leaders  who  wlU  help  construct  a 
disarmed  and  peaceful  future. 

We  do  not  confuse  purposeful  negotiation 
with  appeasement.  We  anticipate  a  future 
without  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

The  first  step  towa-d  this  goal  Is  a  test- 
ban  treaty. 

We  will  use  our  bejt  resources  to  support 
those  who  can  help  rianklnd  to  achieve  It. 
A  test-ban  treaty  is  needed — now. 
Please  write  Preslfient  Kennedy  and  your 
Senators  today  tirglng  support  for  a  com- 
prehensive  test-ban    treaty. 


Tribute   to   Japanese  Americaa   Military 
Serrice  in  World  War  II 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OP   CALIPORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,1963 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Miller]  and  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  his  very 
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June  17 


thoughtful  rem&rlLS  commending  the 
Japanese  Americans  who  served  so 
valiantly  in  our  country's  service  during 
World  War  U. 

These  brave  men  fought  a  double  bat- 
tle— one  against  this  country's  wartime 
enemies  and  another  against  racial  prej- 
udice. Though  they  were  placed  in  re- 
location camps  and  otherwise  discrim- 
inated against,  these  men  chose  to  fight 
this  discrimination  by  proving  them- 
selves true  Americans  on  the  battlefields 
of  the  war. 

Many  Japanese  Americans  had  to 
flKht  an  uphill  battle  Just  to  enlist  in  our 
Armed  Forces.  Once  they  were  per- 
mitted to  Join,  however,  they  proved 
that  this  trust  was  not  misplaced. 

By  serving  America  bravely  and 
valiantly  the  Japanese  Amencans 
showed  patriotism  and  citizenship  to  be 
matters  of  the  heart  and  mind,  rather 
than  race  or  religion.  I  am  happy  to 
Join  with  my  dLstlnguished  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zens League  on  the  occasion  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Japanese  American  mili- 
tary service  in  World  War  11. 


Awardiii{  of  Hoaorary  D«fre«  to  Robert 
DaviasoB  Hall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    NOBTH    CAJUSLIMA 

IN  TH«  HOUSX  OF  RKPBBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  17.  1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker.  Bri- 
mont  Abbey  College.  located  at  Belmcmt. 
N.C.,  is  one  of  U:ie  outstanding  colleges 
in  the  South.  For  almost  100  years  the 
institution  has  been  operated  by  the 
members  of  the  C>rder  of  St.  Benedict  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  great  public 
service  to  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  a  diaracteristic  of  the  in- 
stitution that  it  recognizes  outstanding 
leadership  by  cltLsens  of  the  area.  One 
of  those  honored  at  the  commencement 
ceremonies  this  year  was  Mr.  Robert 
Davidson  Hall,  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
Belmont,  N.C. 

The  citation  prepared  by  the  faculty 
of  Belmont  Abbey  College  in  a  brief  way 
sets  forth  some  of  his  very  worthy  ac- 
tivities which  brought  about  the  award- 
ing of  the  honora.ry  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  to  Mr.  Hall.  I  happily  call  this 
citation  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  inserting  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoro  today. 

It  is  as  follows: 

RoBZBT  Datiohon  Hall,  Eso. 

By  an  IntenBe  coEiroltment  to  the  activi- 
ties Of  bis  commuiLity.  a  man  unfallLngly 
makes  Important  cot  tnbutlons  to  his  fellow- 
men.  It  la  fitting  t.:iat  a  Bensdlctlne  Insti- 
tution, fostered  Itself  by  a  long  tradition  of 
stabUlty,  sbouid  publicly  single  out  sucb  a 
person  for  recognition,  since  In  our  modem 
mobile  society  long  'Juration  In  a  particular 
locale  Is  increasingly  rare.  More  than  fit- 
ting. It  Is  perhaps  argent  that  acclaim  be 
made  to  counteract  uhe  growing  notion  that 
significant  service  to  the  world  demands  a 


geographical  setting  larger  than  the  small 
American  town. 

The  man  we  honor  on  this  occasion  Is  suffl- 
clent  evidence  that  this  notion  Is  false 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Belmont  he  has, 
since  boyhood,  been  associated  with  an  In- 
dustry Indigenous  to  this  area  Prom  minor 
position  In  the  textile  mills  of  Belmont  he 
has  steadily  progressed  to  chairmanships 
and  presidencies  numerous  enough  to  per- 
suade one  that  he  himself  is  not  a  single  In- 
dividual but  an  entire  corporation. 

His  competency  In  this  community  has 
commanded  the  attention  and  the  admira- 
tion of  more  than  those  who  work  with  him 
personally.  The  Governor  of  this  State 
asked  him  In  1941  to  serve  on  the  Employ- 
ment Secxirlty  Commission  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  post  he  has  continued  to  hold.  A  past 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  he  U  the  Immedi- 
ate past  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute.  In  addition  he 
somehow  finds  time  to  be  president  of  Bel- 
mont Hosiery  Mills  and  president  of  Belmont 
Knitting  Co. 

Industrial  obligations  have  not  kept  him 
from  other  Interests,  particularly  education, 
he  U  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of 
the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Textile 
School,  a  member  of  the  board  of  Saint  An- 
drews Presbyterian  College,  and  a  member 
of  the  bo<uxl  of  advisors  of  Belmont  Abbey 
College. 

In  recognition  of  his  positive  contributions 
to  the  economic  development  of  this  State, 
as  a  tribute  to  his  ceaseless  concern  for  com- 
mvmlty  betterment,  and  as  an  appreciation 
of  his  wise  counsel  and  aupport  generously 
offered  to  educational  Institutions,  Belmont 
Abbey  College  confers  the  degree  doctor  of 
laws,  with  all  Ito  rights  and  prlvUegss.  upon 
Robert  Davidson  Hall.  Esq. 

(Olven  at  Belmont  Abbey  College  this  4th 
day  of  June.  1963,  and  of  the  founding  of  this 
college,  the  87th.) 


Amerkan  Liberalum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  ^>eaker,  on 
May  28  some  of  my  colleagues  attacked 
American  liberalism  by  way  of  e<iuating 
the  platform  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  with  that  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  the  publicly  stated  position  of 
the  Communist  Party.  This  linkage  is 
frankly  false  because  it  attempts  to  di- 
rectly associate  liberalism  with  socialism 
and  socialism  with  communism.  This 
tortured  logic.  If  extended,  as  was  done 
on  the  floor,  allows  no  difference  In  prin- 
ciple, philosophy,  and  methodology  be- 
tween liberalism  and  communism  and 
democratic  socialism  and  communism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  reckless  charges 
violate  the  American  tradition  because 
they  neither  deal  with  the  merits  of  any 
issue  nor  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
truth.  These  allegations  attempt  to 
relegate  to  the  ash  heap  those  practices 
which  are  traditional,  appropriate,  and 
proper  in  American  political  life.  I 
would  hope  that  my  conservative  col- 
leagues would  call  liberals  to  task  if  they 
ever  link  conseryaUsm  with  reaction  and 
reaction  with  fascism. 


A  cursory  knowledge  of  American 
politics  should  clearly  demonstrate  that 
liberals  are  not  Socialists  and  Socialists 
are  not  liberals  and  t>oth  are  antitotall- 
tarian  and  therefore  antl-Communlst 
By  the  same  token,  conservatives  are  not 
reactionaries  and  reactionaries  are  not 
conservatives  and  both  are  antitotali- 
tarian  and  therefore  anti-Pascist.  The 
test  we  must  apply  is  how  well  do  the 
liberals  and  conservatives  meet  today's 
challenge  through  use  of  democratic 
processes. 

In  this  time  of  continual  crisis,  which 
we  have  faced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war,  we  need  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives who  participate  fully,  vigorously, 
and  effectively  in  the  dialogue  on  the 
great  issues  affecting  Americans  today — 
how  to  enhance  the  freedom  of  all 
Americans,  abolish  poverty  and  regain 
full  employment,  protect  our  security  by 
encouraging  Independent  nations  else- 
where, and  maintain  peace. 

Ours  is  an  open,  strong  society.  Its 
strength  rests  on  a  vigorous  clash  of 
ideas  competing  in  the  open.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives must  battle.  The  subverters  of  our 
Constitution — the  Communist  Party,  the 
White  Citizens  Councils,  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  their  fellow  travelers — shun 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  and  instead 
pursue  conspiratorial  avenues  of  politi- 
cal influence  that  inject  fear  and  false- 
hood into  American  politics. 

I  propose  to  discuss  only  two  items: 
the  meaning  of  the  ADA  platform  and 
the  application  of  the  liberal  and  con- 
servative ideologies. 

The  ADA  platform  covers  many  items. 
This  is  so  because  ADA  is  a  multiinterest 
national  political  organization.  Its 
members  are  interested  in  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  and  so  ADA  takes  a  stand 
on  a  whole  host  of  Issues  from  the  prob- 
lems our  aging  face  through  making  the 
United  Nations  a  better  instrument  for 
freedom  and  peace.  The  ADA  stand  is 
not  always  correct.  As  a  member  of  its 
national  board.  I  do  not  agree  with  every 
policy  ADA  supports.  And  I  dare  say  no 
member  in  ADA  agrees  with  each  and 
every  ADA  position.  That  Is  always  the 
case  in  a  democratic  organization  which 
arrives  at  Its  positions  after  discussion 
and  debate,  where  Ideas  clash  and  one 
policy  prevails  over  another. 

Liberalism  and  ADA  will  be  Judged  by 
their  purposes  and  goals,  their  past 
achievements  and  future  accomplish- 
ments. ADA  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
for  as  President  Kennedy  told  the  16th 
annual  ADA  convention,  held  in  May  of 
this  year— a  convention  I  had  the  honor 
to  address  and.  yes.  even  criticize  ADA 
In  a  serious  but  friendly  vein — "you  have 
contributed  an  indispensable  ferment  to 
American  politics  and  looking  back  you 
can  take  satisfaction  that  on  the  whole, 
time  has  confirmed  the  rlghtness  of  your 
judgments." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  President 
Kennedy's  message  to  ADA'S  16th  annual 
convention  be  Inserted  in  the  Rkcord 
immediately  after  my  remarks. 

Liberalism  and  ADA  stand  for  affirma- 
tive goals.  The  fulflUment  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  a  Just  and  responsible  world  is 
our  goal.    ADA  believes  that  its  goals 
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can  be  achieved  in  only  one  way:  through 
the  democratic  process.  ADA  practices 
democracy  by  participating  in  election 
campaigns,  generating  Ideas,  stimulating 
thought.  Its  performance  is  always  in 
public  for  all  to  judge,  evaluate,  accept 
or  reject. 

ADA  welcomes  to  its  ranks  only  those 
whose  devotion  to  political  freedom  is 
unqualified.  Those  who  apologize  for 
segregation  have  no  place  in  ADA. 
Those  who  apologize  for  Russia.  China. 
Yugoslavia.  Cuba.  Spain,  the  Dominican 
Republic  under  Trujillo.  Venezuela  un- 
der Jimlnez  have  no  place  in  ADA. 

But  let  us  examine  what  the  conclu- 
sions of  two  recognized  scholars  are 
about  ADA.  Prof.  David  Shannon  of 
Columbia  University  In  his  book,  "The 
Decline  of  American  Communism,"  con- 
cludes that  ADA  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  after  World  War  n,  in 
converting  the  non-Communist  left  into 
the  antl-Communlst  left  at  home  and 
abroad.  ADA  fought  the  Communist 
Issue  on  preservation  of  principle  with- 
out violating  democratic  procedure.  We 
did  not  engage  in  the  recklessness  of 
false  accusation  and  scare  tactics  as  so 
many  who  use  the  Issue  of  communism 
solely  for  poUUcal  profit. 

Prof.  Max  Lerner  of  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity in  his  preface  to  "Americans  for 
Democratic  Action" — a  book  Incidentally 
sympathetic  with  ADA's  philosophy  but 
not  uncritical  of  ADA — says: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  the 
ADA  American  political  thought  and  action 
would  have  become  more  extremist  at  both 
ends,  left  and  right. 

The  ADA  record  In  support  of  ex- 
panding democracy  is  clear.  We  believe 
In  more  freedom  at  home — a  vigorous 
defense  of  the  Bill  ot  Rights  and  imme- 
diate implementation  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments. 

Today  as  In  past  years  we  oppose  im- 
perial expansion  and  internal  dictator- 
ship. To  those  who  resist  dictatorship, 
CMnmunist  or  otherwise,  and  siipport 
democracy,  we  lend  our  support.  We 
look  toward  a  world  where  all  people 
may  share  our  freedom — a  world  with- 
out aggression,  a  disarmed  world  subject 
to  effective  Inspection  and  control. 

We  are  disappointed,  however,  that  too 
many  conservatives  too  often  have  not 
upheld  their  acknowledged  belief  In  con- 
stitutional process  and  the  rule  of  law. 
For  the  greatest  contribution  of  con- 
servatives to  American  democracy  would 
be  to  rid  their  organizations,  such  as 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Action,  of 
undemocratic  John  Birch  Society  mem- 
bers and  its  equally  undemocratic  fellow 
travelers  and  at  the  same  time  Join 
American  liberals  in  supporting  compre- 
hensive civil  rights  legislation,  that  Is 
real  and  not  a  sham,  to  fulfill  the  con- 
stitutional mandate  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  The  conservatives'  failure 
to  meet  this  responsibility  will  mean 
that  the  American  people  are  the  losers, 
for  It  Is  the  American  ideal  that  will 
remain  unfulfilled. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  gone 
Into  the  subject  which  fascinates  ADA 
and  administration  critics:  namely,  that 
ADA'ers  run  this  country.  Judging  by 
ADA'S  criticisms  of  the  administration. 
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one  could  never  imagine  that  ADA  is 
running  the  country.  Furthermore, 
glaring  Inaccuracies  in  statements  made 
by  my  conservative  colleagues  lead  me. 
for  one,  to  wonder  how  much  credence 
can  be  given  to  their  argumaits  on  sub- 
stantive Issues.  I  refer  specifically  to 
Mr.  Hall's  remarks  appearing  on  page 
10137  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Mr. 
Hall  said  that  "the  35  ADA'ers  In  key 
administrative  positions  include"  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Arthur 
Goldberg  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Abra- 
ham RiBicorr.  I  believe,  has  been  elected 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Connecticut, 
and  Arthur  Goldberg,  of  course,  is  the 
newest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Is  but  one  example  of  how  out  of 
date  are  many  of  the  thoughts  of  my 
conservative  friends. 

JTK.  TO  ADA 

I  am  happy  to  send  my  greetings  to  the 
16th  annual  convention  of  ADA.  During 
these  years,  you  have  striven  valiantly  for 
social  progress  and  clvU  freedom  at  home 
and  for  liberty  and  peace  In  the  world.  You 
have  done  this  in  the  face  of  clamor  and 
criticism,  and  you  have  seen  the  causes  for 
which  you  have  fought  move  steadily  ahead 
toward  fulfillment.  You  have  contributed 
an  indispensable  ferment  to  American 
politics.  Looking  back,  you  can  take  satis- 
faction that  time  has  on  the  whole  confirmed 
the  rlghtness  of  your  Judgments. 

Now  again  we  look  to  the  future.  This 
strong  country  of  ours  faces  all  of  the  prob- 
lems that  come  with  a  complex  and  chang- 
ing economy  In  a  revolutionary  world.  This 
administration — In  the  field  of  econxMnlc  and 
m»netary  policy.  In  education.  In  the  care 
for  the  sick,  reUrded  and  the  aged — has  put 
forward  programs  to  provide  a  greater  par- 
ticipation in  the  American  life  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  This  country  cannot  turn  its  back 
on  the  urgent  problems  of  the  day:  four  and 
a  half  million  unemployed,  an  Inadequate 
educational  system,  a  growing  taxigle  of  ur- 
ban blight,  pockets  of  poverty  that  reproach 
our  afBuence,  a  large  segment  of  our  citizens 
stUl  denied  their  clvU  rlghU.  the  massive 
problems  of  the  developing  nations  and. 
above  all.  the  overwhelming  need  to  turn  the' 
world's  momentum  toward  destruction  into 
an  equivalent  momentum  for  production  and 
peace. 

I  may  not  always  agree  with  ADA  on  bow 
these  goals  should  be  pursued,  or  they  with 

me;  but  I  salute  the  role  you  have  played 

and  will  continue  to  play — in  supporting 
new  InlUaUves  and  new  ideas,  in  freshening 
oiir  political  dialog,  and  in  countering 
those  who  reject  the  future,  doubt  the  pres- 
ent and  labor  to  keep  us  mired  forever  in 
the  past. 


What  It  Right 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire United  States  is  being  threatened 
with  mob  violence.  Scores  of  self-an- 
nolnted  Negro  leaders  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  constantly  threaten  mass 
demonstrations  and  civil  disobedience 
unless  their  demands  are  met. 

These  anarchists  obviously  do  not  be- 
lieve In  the  law  of  the  land. 


Yesterday  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  carried  a  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial   on    the    current    racial    crises. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.    It  follows: 
V/HAT  Is  Right 
A  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General   of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  force<l,to 
stand  before  an  anarchistic  mob  In  JaclGon. 
Miss.,  yesterday  and  plead  for  law  and  order. 
"It  Is  not  right  with  bricks  and  bottles  In 
the  street,"  said  John  Doar  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

What  else  could  have  been  expected? 
Jackson  law  enforcement  authorities  bent 
over  backward  yesterday  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  city.  During  the  "mourning  march" 
for  slain  NAACP  leader  Medgar  Evers  police 
provided  the  ultimate  in  protection.  They 
halted  traffic  dt  Intersections.  They  removed 
their  hats  as  the  cortege  passed. 

But  preceding  the  march  leaders  of  the 
Negro  community  and  spokesmen  for  na- 
tional Negro  organizations  had  used  the  oc- 
casion of  the  tragic  slaying  to  whip  up  racial 
antagonism.  Their  speeches  were  not  peace- 
ful. 

The  ultimate  march  of  hundreds  of 
aroused  Negroes  Into  the  downtown  Jackson 
area  was  Inevitable.  So  were  the  thrown 
bricks  and  bottles. 

All  blame  for  this  blatant  violation  of  law 
must  rest  squarely  on  irresponsible  leader- 
ship. 

We  deplore  the  racial  hatred  which  ap- 
parently led  to  the  murder  of  Medgar  Evers. 
It  was  a  shameful  and  dastardly  act. 

We  equally  deplore  those  who  are  turning 
It  Into  a  means  of  generating  deeper  racial 
strife  by  whipping  up  Negro  emotions. 

Extremists  among  Negro  leadership  are  In- 
viting more  terrorism  from  white  extremists. 
Tension  Is  high  In  Jackson,  and  it  can  spread 
like  wUdfire. 

When  we  say  that  the  postfuneral  demon- 
stration In  Jackson  yesterday  was  unlawful, 
we  refer  to  ^e  Friday  action  of  the  UB. 
Supreme  Coiu-t.  Without  qualification  It 
upheld  a  court  Injunction  against  these  Jack- 
son demonstrations.  Every  arrest  made  by 
the  Jackson  police  has  the  blessing  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Perhaps  the  Negro  leaders  cannot  vmder- 
stand  this.  They  have  become  accustomed 
to  blanket  endorsements  of  their  demonstra- 
tions by  the  High  Court. 

But  It  happens  that  in  past  Supreme 
Coxirt  actions  on  such  Incidents — where  con- 
victions for  demonstrations  have  been  re- 
versed— the  Court  has  maintained  that  the 
marches  and  picketing  did  not  constitute 
actual  breach  of  peace.  The  Justices  have 
felt  that  If  a  community  was  not  likely  to 
explode  In  retaliation,  the  demonstrations 
were  warranted  under  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  free  speech,  free  assembly  and 
freedom  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Those  who  demonstrate  should  be  In- 
formed tliat  the  same  Court  does  not  con- 
done demonstrations  which  threaten  the 
peace.  Justice  Tom  Clark  has  written:  "The 
priceless  character  of  first  amendment  free- 
doms cannot  be  gainsaid,  but  It  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  absolutes  Inunune 
from  necessary  State  action  reasonably  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  society." 

Justice  Clark  also  has  said:  "To  say  that 
the  pyollce  may  not  Intervene  until  the  riot 
has  occurred  is  like  keeping  out  the  doctor 
until  the  patient  dies." 

Let  there  be   no  more  murders  of  Negro 

leaders.     Neither  let  there  be  mob  marches 

In  the  streets  and  hurled  bottles  and  bricks. 

The  peace  of  society  Is  as  sacred  a  right 

as  life  Itself. 

It  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Oonstltutloo. 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General   John 
Doar,  standing  before  the  Jackson  mob  yes- 
terday, cried  out:  "I  stand  few  what  is  right. 
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It  U  not  right  with  bricks  and  bottle*  In  the 
ilremtm:' 

President  Kennedy  mid  Ust  Tuaadmy.  "We 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  Negro  oom- 
munlty  will  be  reepooslble.  will  uphold  the 
l^w." 

That  Is  a  right  In  Jackson.  It  Is  a  right 
In  Maryland,  North  Carolina.  Alabama.  New 
York,  IlUnoU.  California — whererer  the  mob 
fever  may  be  high 

Right  Is  not  a  matter  for  mob  action.  It 
Is  a  matter  for  court  adjudication.  That 
applies  to  any  group,  white  or  dark. 

Those  who  have  built  the  fires  under  the 
cauldron  of  strife  In  Jackson,  or  any  other 
American  city,  must  weigh  that  In  their 
hearts. 


CommeacemeDt  Address  at  Ohio 
Unirersitj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MOIVTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim,  who  is  one 
oi  the  highest  ranking  women  in  Gov- 
ernment, made  an  eloquent  commence- 
ment address  at  Ohio  University  on 
June  9.  that  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  commencement  address  at 
Ohio  University  on  June  9.  by  Mrs.  Katie 
Louchheim,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Is  am   Education   roa? 

(AddrMS  by  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim.  Deputy 
AMiaUnt  Secretary  o(  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Ohio  University,  Athens.  Ohio,  June  9. 
1963) 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  young  peo- 
ple all  over  the  land  are  being  exhorted  by 
speakers  who  urge  thttm  to  go  out  and  con- 
quer the  world.  The  difficulty  with  this 
approach  Ls  that  today's  graduate  has 
enough  to  worry  ibout  just  to  find  his 
place  In  the  world  Though  I  do  believe 
aooQA  of  this  springs  speakers  will  fare  bet- 
ter than  usual  because — In  my  opinion — 
there^  a  good  deal  riore  of  the  light  of  ideal - 
Ism,  the  ^>ark  of  adventure,  abroctd  than 
there  has  been  for  roany  a  day. 

We  live  in  a  woilcl  In  which  change  and 
challenge  have  b<-oxne  household  words. 
Whether  It  be  chaaf^e  of  abode  or  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  freedom,  we  are  surrounded  by 
Indefinable  and  of;en  unpredictable  Insta- 
bilities which  we  n>ust  be  prepared  to  meet. 
You  are  old  enough  and  wise  enough  to 
understand  the  challenges  we  face;  to  know 
that  President  Keijiedy  was  talking  to  you 
when  he  said:  "Is  the  long  history  of  the 
world,  only  a  fev  generations  have  been 
granted  the  role  ol  defending  freedom  In  Its 
hour  of  maximum  langer." 

Words  ure  wonderful  magical  messengers. 
The  words  on  you)-  parchments  are  the  sign 
posts  on  your  rcKul  to  the  future.  The 
words  of  the  wlie,  of  the  great,  of  the 
prophet,  the  poet,  and  the  philosopher  have 
become  yours.  Tc>u  have  Inherited  them  by 
means  of  a  fortujiate  legacy,  the  legacy  of 
an  education. 


Wlia*  are  you  gotag  to  do  with  thecn'> 
How  can  you  oae  thetn  to  d«fend  freedom 
"In  Its  hour  of  maximum  danger"?  Why 
are  you  hare?     What  is  an  education  for? 

Ooxnmrenoement.  which  Is  after  all  a  begin- 
ning, is  an  appropriate  time  for  asking  and 
answering  questions. 

The  answer  In  the  aUnpIest  terms  is:  edu- 
cation Is  the  stn^e  ovost  important  adjunct 
to  a  fuller  life.  Tour  legacy  can  be  spent 
In  realizing  your  beat  self.  "Knowledge."  a 
|x>lltlcal  economist  ODoe  said.  "Is  ttae  only 
Instrument  oCproductlon  that  Is  not  subject 
to  diminishing  returns."  An  eduoatloo  la 
the  means  by  which  understanding  and  ful- 
fillment, the  greatest  rlohee  this  human  ex- 
perience proffers,  are  yours  to  use  as  you 
deem  best. 

In  the  world  struggle  between  the  free  self- 
determined  societies  and  the  closed  author- 
itarian society  of  Communism,  the  contrib- 
ution of  each  Individual  becomes  the  strong- 
est positive  force  we  can  exert. 

Whether  we  be  physicists  or  lawyers,  doc- 
tors or  architects.  h<»nemakers  or  horticul- 
turists, we  must  be  Involved  In  what  goes  on 
about  us.  The  prerequisite  for  understand- 
ing Is  Involvement.  The  essential  Ingredient 
In  the  achievement  of  fullflllment  Is 
participation. 

As  Secretary  Rusk  has  said.  "Understand- 
ing requires  knowledge.  We  need  more  than 
paqslng  amiability  If  we  are  to  understand 
other  peoples  and  other  countries.  The  uni- 
versity was  Invented  to  understand." 

The  same  concept  linking  education  with 
good  government  was  expressed  by  one  of 
the  founding  fathers  of  Ohio  University,  the 
Reverend  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  said:  "Reli- 
gion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

It  was  this  philosophy  that  led  to  th€ 
founding  of  this  distinguished  university, 
the  very  first  institution  of  higher  learning 
In  the  then  burgeoning  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. And  It  is  this  still  burgeoning  campiis 
that  Is  today  contributing  its  sons  and 
daughter»r-<Jommltted  to  the  doctrine  that 
"knowledge  is  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind."  Probably 
General  Putnam  and  Reverend  Cutler  did 
not  envisage  that  their  plans  for  Ohio  Uni- 
versity would  some  day  extend  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  the  far  reaches  of 
Nigeria,  but  in  their  hearts  they  knew  that 
the  American  drecun  must  grow  and  that 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  knows  no  limita- 
tions. And  with  it  grew  the  understanding 
for  which,  in  Secretary  Rusk's  words,  "the 
university  was  Invented." 

We  must  participate  In  this  democratic 
process  handed  down  to  us  If  the  spirit  of 
democracy  Is  to  flourish  and  grow.  We  can- 
not withdraw  Into  our  professions,  we  cannot 
seclude  ourselves  in  our  specializations,  if 
our  kind  of  world  is  to  survive  and  succeed. 

Most  Americans  would  agree  that  an  edu- 
cation is  important  as  a  means  of  enriching 
one's  private  life.  The  wondrous  thing 
about  a  free  society  is  that  It  permits  Its 
citizens  to  piirsue  their  own  personal  goals. 

But  this  kind  of  enrichment  can  become 
sterile  because  it  Is  Inward  directed.  One 
runs  this  risk  if  talents  and  Intelligence  are 
concentrated  too  much  on  personal  goals. 

There  is  also  the  social  responsibility  of 
education.  You  have  inherited  a  great  many 
obligations  by  the  very  fact  that  you  are  now 
college  graduates.  You  are  still  relatively  a 
chosen  few.  even  though  the  niunbers  of 
graduates  have  Increased,  and  for  that  rea- 
son you  have  these  special  obligations. 

A  contemporary  phlloepher.  Scott  Bu- 
chanan, has  eloquently  stated  our  ocMe: 
"the  human  individual  is  responsible  for 
injustice  anywhere  in  the  universe."  If  we 
needed  proof  of  this  thesis  we  have  but  to 
read  the  headlines.     Crisis  is  served  with  the 


morning    coffee;     concern     Is    our    shadow; 
change  and  challenge  are  our  birthright. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  remarks  should  not  b« 
taken  to  mean  that  each  of  us  is  reaponsIMe 
for  Injustice  anywhere,  but  that  every  one 
of  us  has  the  responslbUlty  for  dealing  with 
these  Injustices. 

To  set  the  universe  as  the  limits  ot  our 
reeponaiblllty  may  seem  to  you  to  be  ex- 
aggerating the  case.  But  If  we  were  to  ask 
that  each  individual  asmime  reepotvslbUlty 
for  dealing  with  injustice  in  his  own  com- 
munity there  would  undoubtedly  be  accept- 
ance oi  our  proposition. 

We  cannot  alter,  perhaps,  what  Is  going 
on  at  the  other  limits  of  the  globe  But  tba 
world  Is  now  the  kind  of  place  where  events 
in  our  own  community  affect  our  standing  at 
the  other  ends  of  the  earth.  Through  the 
mediating  meohanlanri  of  TV.  films,  radio, 
and  press,  the  ripples  In  our  own  community 
can  now  reach  the  farthest  ends  of  the 
globe. 

And  so.  for  the  Informed,  involved,  pcu-- 
tlcipatlng  citizen,  the  educated  man  and 
wonukn.  the  community  expands.  It  is  not 
only  his  or  her  town  or  city.  It  is  also 
Birmingham,  It  Is  also  New  Delhi.  It  Is  the 
universe. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  VaahviUe.  Tenn.. 
President  Kennedy  was  giving  eloquent  ex- 
pression to  this  proposition  when  he  said 
that  "a  special  burden  rests  on  the  edu- 
cated man  or  woman  If  our  country  Is  to 
reject  the  temptations  of  prejudice  and 
violence  and  to  reaffirm  the  values  of  free- 
dom and  law  on  which  our  society  depends." 
Defining  the  obligations  of  the  educated  citi- 
zen, he  listed  three:  "Yoiir  obligation  to  the 
pursuits  of  learning.  Your  obligation  to 
serve  the  public.  Your  obligation  to  uphold 
the  law." 

To  keep  alive  our  belief  in  the  individual, 
in  his  rights,  in  his  responsibility  to  uphold 
the  law.  we  as  individuals  must  in  our  daily 
lives  prove  that  this  right  and  responsibility 
Is  alive. 

This  sense  of  our  personal  responsibility 
for  what  goes  on  around  us  has  been  implicit 
in  the  American  way  of  life  ever  since  the 
earliest  days  erf  our  country.  In  a  very  real 
sense  the  entire  world  has  become  our  per- 
sonal responsibility. 

I  see  evidence  of  this  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Every  day  we  receive  some  1,000  cables 
from  our  missions  around  the  world;  we 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  more 
than  100  countries.  In  any  given  week  we 
are  taking  pcirt  in  about  two  dozen  inter- 
national meetings  and  conferences  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  in  different  pcu-ts  of  the 
globe. 

We  are  doing  all  these  things  because  our 
country  is  trying.  In  President  Kennedy's 
words,  to  buUd  "a  peaceful  world  community 
of  free  and  Independent  states." 

Fifty  years  ago.  even  30  years  ago.  it  did 
not  much  matter  If  the  «xllnary  American 
concerned  himself  with  the  troi^cal  belt  of 
the  world.  He  got  his  cocoa  and  coffee,  his 
tin  and  rubber,  his  spices  from  hot  mys- 
terious coxintrtes  he  had  never  seen,  whose' 
people  were  not  only  unknown  to  him  but 
beyond  his  sphere  of  Infiuence.  Americans 
were  related  to  the  vast  continents  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  by  trade — only  by 
trade — so  we  thought. 

How  different  the  world  is  today.  New 
nations,  new  governments,  political  and  eco-> 
ncMnlc  turmoil,  the  aspirations  of  national- 
ism, the  ambitions  of  new  letulers.  each  new 
crisis  touches  us  because  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  we  too  were  a  young  country,  a 
small  ill-assorted  band  <rf  revolutionary 
States  struggling  to  make  a  nation.  The 
anguish  of  the  hot  continents  was  always 
there  and  the  very  fact  that  It  was  possible 
for  us  to  remain  unaware  of  It  for  so  long 
makes  it  all  the  more  clamorous  and  insistent 
today. 
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We  are  often  reminded  that  America  has 
taken  on  the  mantle  of  leadership  and  that 
today  we  are  the  greatest  state  and  power 
in  the  world.  If  this  is  true — and  I  doubt 
many  of  us  would  contest  the  fact — then 
we  must  ask  ourselves:  Are  power  and  ma- 
terial advantage  all  we  have  to  offer  the  un- 
committed or  enslaved  people  of  the  world? 
Of  course  not.  First  of  aU.  we  have  knowl- 
«i8* — »  commodity  fcM-  which  the  demand 
always  outruns  the  supply.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  It  is  not  nearly  as  Important 
to  split  the  atom  as  to  dig  a  well. 

Happily,  we  are  doing  something  about 
exporting  knowledge  through  the  Peace 
Corps.  And  our  aid  programs  provide  a  va- 
riety of  essenual  tools  to  translate  knowl- 
edge into  accomplishment— the  steel  plough 
the  water  pump,  the  bulldozer,  the  concrete 
mixer,  insecticides,  vaccines,  and  above  all 
pencils,  paper,  and  books. 

Second,  as  an  equally  important  adjunct 
we  have  an  exportable  phUoeophy  of  na- 
Uonal  life.  It  Is  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment by  law  which  President  Kennedy  spoke 
of  m  Nashville— self-imposed  law  that  lib- 
erates and  regulates  but  does  not  enslave. 
It  Is  a  simple  philosophy,  but  not  an  easy 
one      We  are  not  perfect  pracUtloners 

Because  of  our  Imperfections  we  cannot 
expect  to  export  our  democracy  packaged 
only  In  our  documents,  even  such  historic 
'  and  noble  ones  as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution.  In  a  day 
when  astronauts  girdle  the  earth,  television 
images  flit  across  oceans,  and  anyone  can 
pick  up  the  telephone  and  talk  to  London  or 
Bangkok,  we  are  judged  not  only  by  our 
ConstituUon  but  by  our  ability  to  provide 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  citi- 
zens In  our  land. 

It  is  this  image  that  you  as  adults  will 
help  to  create.  For  your  acts  to  come  under 
world  scruUny.  you  do  not  need  to  be  a 
policymaker  In  Washington.  You  can  do 
honor  to  your  country,  or  bring  it  shame  as 
a  school  board  member  In  a  small  commu- 
nity. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  contmilt  a  diplomatic  fauxy 
pas  or  pull  off  a  diplomatic  coup.  You  can 
do  either  by  the  way  you  function  on  a 
civic  conunlttee  dealing  with  virban  condi- 
tions  that  breed  crime  and   poverty. 

What  I  have  been  saying  is  that  to  use 
your  education  you  must  become  involved 
in  the  life  of  your  Nation  and  community 
and  that  when  you  become  Involved  you 
acquire  a  moral  responsibility  of  staggering 
dimensions. 

In  fulfilling  these  responsibUitles.  I  want 
to  urge  you  to  carry  with  you  the  same 
curiosity  to  know  the  truth,  the  same  ob- 
jectivity that  has  served  you  so  well  In  your 
academic  training.  I  want  to  plead  with  you 
that  no  matter  what  your  private  pursuits, 
your  professions,  your  postgraduate  prefer- 
ences, you  consider  the  unfinished  business 
of  democracy  your  business. 

These  unfinished  tasks,  these  unresolved 
problems,  these  unrealized  goals  •  •  •  these 
too  are  yovu-  legacy.  For  an  education  en- 
ables you  to  undertake  a  greater  Involve- 
ment, to  participate  more  intelligently,  to 
uphold  the  law  with  greater  judicious  re- 
straint and  with  deeper  conviction,  in  the 
world  around  you. 

It  is  for  you  to  interpret  our  historic  docu- 
ments, our  Constitution,  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  translate  them  into  deeds.  It 
Is  for  you  to  mold  these  honorable  and  his- 
torical words  into  equal  opportunities  for 
all.  Into  new  ways  In  which  all  citizens  can 
make  constructive  use  of  their  capacities, 
into  an  end  to  the  conditions  that  breed 
Blums,  despoil  our  countryside,  and  pollute 
our  rivers.  It  is  for  you  to  increase  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  individuals  in  our  common 
search  for  the  good  life  with  freedom  and 
justice  for  all. 
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The  Irish  writer.  Prank  O'Conner.  describes 
an  episode  in  his  youth  which  appears  most 
applicable  to  this  occasion:  "When  as  kids 
we  came  to  an  orchard  wall  that  seemed  too 
high  to  climb,  we  took  off  our  caps  and 
tossed  them  over  the  wall  and  then  we 
had  no  choice  but  to  follow  them.  I  had 
tossed  my  cap  over  the  waU  of  life  and 
knew  I  must  follow  it,  wherever  It  had 
fallen." 

I  have  a  very  bright  vision  of  all  of  you 
throwing  your  metaphorical  caps  over  the 
wall  of  life,  and  I  wish  you  the  joy  of  ful- 

illment  that  must  come  to  you  in  followlne 
rter  them. 


Dr.  Rosemarjr  Park's  Inaagnral  Address 
at  Barnard  College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PITTS  RYAN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17, 1963 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  22.   1963,  Dr.  Rosemary  Park 
was  inaugurated  as  the  new  president  of 
Barnard  College.    In  her  inaugural  ad- 
dress she  spoke  with  great  wisdom  of  the 
value  and  meaning  of  a  liberal  arts  edu- 
cation in  our  highly  specialized  society. 
I  commend  her  address  to  my  colleagues : 
Thk  Inaugural  Address  or  Presidei^ 
Rosemary  Park  at  Barnard  College 
There  Is  an  old  precept  of  the  law  which 
forbids  double  Jeopardy.     Two  Inaugurations 
in  one  lifetime  might  seem  to  imply  wanton 
disregard   of   this   legal   principle.     To   such 
a  suspicion  I  can  only  reply  that  the  prob- 
lems of  liberal  arts  undergraduate  education 
are  intricate  enough  to  encourage  examina- 
tion from  a  variety  of  points  of  view      Such 
a  new   vantage  point  U   offered   me  by  the 
presidency    of    Barnard    College.    For    this 
magnificent  opportunity  I   am   deeply   and 
humbly  grateful. 

It  was  Frledrlch  Nietzsche  who  dared  to 
define  life  as  an  experiment  of  the  knower 
eln  experiment  des  erkennenden.  This  Is 
perhaps  too  subjective  a  definition  of  life  as 
we  experience  it,  but  it  might  weU  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  definition  of  education-  an 
experiment  of  the  knower.  I  like  It  becaxise 
it  implies  creative  activity  in  relation  to  some 
principles  or  functions  but  with  no  assur- 
ance as  to  result.  The  principles  are  set 
forth  by  the  various  disciplines  of  learning- 
the  functions  by  society;  and  the  experiment 
consists  In  varying  methods  of  inculcating 
these  principles  or  functions.  The  task  of 
education  Is  clear  enough  as  long  as  its  prin- 
ciples are  ascertainable,  the  social  functions 
defined  and  accepted.  I  shall  maintain  that 
in  regard  neither  to  principle  nor  function  is 
there  clarity  today,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
whole  structure  of  liberal  educaUon,  no  mat- 
ter what  methods  It  may  practice,  falters  In 
Its  pronouncements  and  programs. 

Ours  is  a  society  which  depends  for  ito 
existence  on  the  specialist.  This  is  nothing 
new— all  societies  have,  whether  the  spe- 
cialists were  priests,  kings,  bureaucrate  or 
scientists.  Our  specialists  todky,  the  high 
priests  of  our  civUlzation,  are  primartly 
scientists.  We  tax  ourselves  to  support 
them,  pay  homage  to  their  probity  and  cour- 
age, their  knowledge  and  power.  They  are 
the  sine  qua  non  of  our  social  structure. 
But  they  are  also  our  danger. 

History  teaches.  I  think,  that  the  specialist 
must  be  conUnually  challenged  by  the  lay 
person  or  the  speclalUt  atrophies  in  hU 
power  structure  and  with  him  th«  society 


he  controls.  Some  part  of  this  necessary 
challenge  today  Is  furnished  by  recruitment 
from  all  walks  of  life  into  the  ranks  of  the 
specialized  knower.  Our  specialists  are  not 
an  hereditary  caste,  but  continually  renew 
themselves  from  outside. 

The  expanding  quantity  of  knowledge. 
however,  obliges  these  men  and  women  to 
be  narrow  In  scope  if  they  are  to  work  with 
complete  integrity.  Ironically,  all  their  In- 
vestigations point  to  the  interrelatedness  of 
our  universe,  to  what  Whitehead  calls  "the 
connexlty  of  the  world."  The  very  specializa- 
tion of  knowledge  leads  to  the  revelation  of 
"a  connexlty"  far  beyond  the  power  of  one 
himian  mind  to  apprehend.  Frustration 
therefore,  must  be  the  fruits  of  specializa- 
tion today.  But  this  personal,  this  exUten- 
tlal  sacrifice  required  of  our  specialists  Is  not 
the  reason  for  regarding  them  as  a  potential 
danger. 

The  danger  they  represent  is  at  a  more 
fundamental  level.  As  scientists,  as  our  high 
priests,  their  definition  of  truth  U  accepted 
as  the  only  possible  formulation  of  truth 
Truth,  for  the  sclentUt.  U  the  discovery,  the 
uncovering,  tie  apprehending  of  existing 
facte,  relationships,  or  if  you  will,  laws.  In- 
deed, exdtem^mt  in  learning  today  is  almost 
entirely  the  eicltement  incident  to  discovery 
not  creation  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
this  truth  o?.  discovery,  this  method  of  sci- 
ence, is  not  fimdamental.  I  only  wish  to 
question  whether  to  accept  It  as  the  only 
form  of  truth  is  not  to  negate  possibilities  of 
human  activity  which  desperately  need 
strengthening  in  our  Western  society.  I  refer 
to  the  fostering  of  a  lay  point  of  view,  a  non- 
specialized  and  concerned  understanding. 

The  function  of  the  university  Is  to  pro- 
duce and  nurture  the  specialiste  on  whom 
our  society  depends  fcM-  Ite  existence  and  to 
some  extent,  for  Ite  freedom.     As  the  stage 
of  education  before  the  \mlverslty,  the  liberal 
arte  coUege  must  begin  this  training,  must 
indoctrinate    a    younger   generation    of   dis- 
coverers   with    the    ideals    of    truth    which 
science  represente.    I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  exhauste  the  college's  func- 
tion.    Today  the  college  has  chosen  to  inter- 
pret  Ite    responsibilities    too    exclusively    In 
terms  of  a  preparation  for  specialization :  ite 
programs    and    policies    are    not,    therefore 
enunciated  with  the  conviction  of  a  genuine," 
definable,  and  parUciilar  mission.     No  liberal 
arte    ocrtlege.     for     Instance,     has     had    the 
temerity  to  assert  a  claim  on  the  whole  of  a 
student's  time,  nor  to  reqvilre  12  months  In 
the  year  for  the  completion  of  ite  assign - 
mente.     The   world    expands,    multiplies    in 
complexities,  but  we  do  not  present  In  the 
claims  of  the  liberal  arte  any  greater  urgency 
than  we  felt  two.  three,  four  generations  ago 
This  faltering,  which  I  believe  any  honest 
observer  must  sense,  the  pleasant  atmosphere 
but  lack  of  dynamism  in  our  good  liberal  arte 
colleges,  arises  not  from  a  lack  of  their  sig- 
nflcance  for  modem  life,  but  rather  from  the 
bad  conscience  of  the  institution  which  as- 
sumes, as  does  the  rest  of  society,  that  only 
the  truth  of  the  sclentlAc  investigator  Is  valid 
truth.    Now  I  believe  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  liberal  arte  as  arte,   the  practice  of 
which  makes  men  free.  Is  derived   from  a 
different  assumption.     It  is  the  confusion 
between  their  antecedent  history  and  their 
present  ideals  of  truth  which  causes  these 
colleges  to  seem  agreeable  but  less  than  es- 
sential. 

Plato  speaks  In  one  of  his  descriptions  of 
education  about  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
as  the  love  of  generation,  of  birth  In  beauty 
This  creative  aspect  of  truth,  which  plays 
only  a  secondary  role  in  sclentiflc  investiga- 
tion, lies  at  the  heart  of  the  liberal  arte 
tradition.  It  is  this  tradition  which  has  * 
nourished  the  great  lay  movemente  of  mod- 
ern history— the  Reformation,  Renaissance, 
the  Enlightenment — In  all  of  which  laymen 
opposed  the  specialiste  of  their  time,  whether 
In  church,  In  university,  or  in  stete.    These 
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revolutionarlM  'oad  some  knowledge  of  the 
cUu8lcs,  of  tbft>l3g7  and  literature,  of  Klence 
and  mathema  Ji» — the  liberal  arts  of  their 
day — from  wh.  cii  aroae  their  confidence  that 
a*  freemen  thi-y  could  make  the  world  other 
than  It  waa. 

Olbbon  speiAs  about  that  public  courage 
which  Is  nour.siied  by  love  of  Independence. 
This  love  arises,  I  beMeve,  from  the  assur- 
ance that  truih  not  only  Is  to  be  uncovered 
but  also  may  l>e  created.  My  concern  Is  that 
the  college  h4,s  almost  totally  negated  this 
aspect  of  edU'»tlon  In  Its  attempt  to  begin 
the  training  sf  the  modern  specialist.  In 
annulling,  to  some  extent.  Its  tradition  of 
liberal  arts  tl>e  college  has  deprived  society 
of  the  lnform<!d  lay  person,  and  this  vacuum 
has  been  flllrd  by  pressure  groups  of  spe- 
cialists, who  make  no  attempt  to  speak  for 
the  whole. 

It  is  passible  that  an  opportunity  Is  now 
presenting  Itiielf  which  may  enable  the  col- 
lege to  reconiilder  its  role  and  to  speak  with 
more  authority  out  of  renewed  conviction. 
The  best  colleges  today  are  receiving  boys 
and  girls  wbo,  thanks  to  the  Imagination 
of  some  collef;e  and  secondary  school  instruc- 
tors, are  prej>ared  to  anticipate  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  rirst  year  of  college  work.  The 
question  arij;es  as  to  whether  the  college 
should  offer  these  students  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  master  of  asta  degree  In  their 
field  of  specialization,  or  whether  the  work 
anticipated  sboxild  b«  used  to  strengthen  the 
fundamental  liberal  arts  curric\ilum  so  that 
the  bachelor  of  arts  shall  be  more  significant 
and  not  less  so. 

Too  often  today  the  liberal  arts,  at  the 
college  level  consist  of  a  perfunctory  re- 
quired course  Ln  English,  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, in  history  and  science — usually  of 
an  elementary  sort.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  liberal  arts  meant  not  this  rela- 
tively simple  acquisition  of  facts,  but  rather 
experience  la  the  creative  arts,  advanced 
mathematics,  political  and  economic  theory, 
classical  philosophy,  and  history.  This 
kind  of  instruction  would  enable  a  younger 
generation  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
concept  of  iTUth  as  creation  as  well  as  of 
the  concept  In  Its  more  usual  scientific  mean- 
ing, the  dls«:overy  of  a  law.  If  the  liberal 
arts  could  t«  returned  to  this  level  of  so- 
phistication, then  the  liberal  arts  college 
could  begin  to  fulfill  its  basic,  fundamental, 
and  historic  function,  the  nurture  of  free- 
men. And  in  addition  such  education  would 
make  easier  the  stiidy  of  other  civilizations 
impinging  oa  us  today,  whose  ideals  of  truth 
are  far  removed  from  our  concept  of  scientific 
law  In  Uzae.  their  Instruction  in  these 
civilizations  Ln  liberal  arts  programs  will 
serve  the  purpose  not  Just  of  reducing  ovr 
Wectem  provincialism  but  of  enriching  and 
deepening  o  jr  students'  sense  of  reality  and 
truth. 

If  the  college  can  use  the  Improvement 
of  secondary  school  programs  for  Increasing 
its  own  offering  in  liberal  learning,  then, 
in  addition  to  providing  an  Introduction 
to  specialized,  professional  work,  the  college 
could  expect  to  see  questions  of  ultimate 
concern  raU«d  In  its  classrooms,  questions 
of  meaning,  standards,  commitment.  Where 
else  today  ctoi  this  be  done?  In  less  secular 
societies  than  ours  the  church  and  the  home 
were  responsible  for  these  discussions.  To- 
day both  hiive  abdicated:  the  first  unwill- 
ingly, the  other  willingly.  If  the  liberal 
arts  college  ^^ere  to  recognize  these  questions 
as  properly  its  own,  it  would  become  less 
a  way  station  to  specialization  and  more 
the  indoctrination  center  for  a  generation. 
There  would  be  inevitable  and  bitter  battles 
■of  InterpreUktion,  genuine  revolts  of  youth, 
not  Just  the  ineffectual  squeaks  of  the  beat- 
niks whose  lack  of  opportunity  for  protest 
seems  to  enl  in  masochistic  dlsintegvatlon. 

To  accompl.sh  the  larger  aim  the  college 
would  have  to  be  hospitable  to  many  kinds 
of  teachers:  to  great  research  scholars  open- 


ing the  avenues  to  specialization,  to  critics 
who  could  help  establish  standards  in  the 
arts,  to  men  and  women  from  many  areas 
of  learning  who  wotild  seek  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  our  knowledge.  I  fear  that  un- 
less the  liberal  arts  college  can  provide  stich 
educational  symbiosis  in  its  faculties,  it  is 
fated  to  become  the  nursery  school  to  the 
university,  with  custodial  and  elementary 
responsibilities  only.  Then  I  do  not  see 
where  the  lay  people  of  the  future  will  be 
formed,  nor  who  will  challenge  the  specialist 
for  the  public  good. 

It  is  essential  that  we  should  determln^ 
a  source  of  such  p>eople,  because  we  are  now 
In  conflict  with  a  great  social  system  which 
does  not  permit  the  individual  autonomy 
the  liberal  arts  have  fostered,  nor  seek  the 
fruitful  criticism  of  a  lay  public.  In  our  own 
society,  too,  we  are  fast  approaching  an  era 
where  the  needs  of  nutchlnes  may  dictate 
the  form  of  life  to  man.  If  these  threats 
are  real,  and  I  think  they  are,  then  we  must 
bethink  ourselves  In  time  to  find  the  strength 
in  our  own  tradition  sufficient  to  meet  and 
hold  these  dangers  off.  I  do  not  believe 
need  look  further  than  the  tradition  of  lib- 
eral learning  if  we  will  but  return  it  to  a  de- 
cent level  of  sophistication  -  and  seriousness. 

In  q}lte  of  what  I  have  called  the  fal- 
tering of  the  liberal  arts  college  there  is, 
nevertheless,  abrocul,  sometimes  in  strange 
places,  a  sense  that  these  liberal  arts  colleges 
are  necessary  to  our  society.  In  this  regard 
the  support  which  corporate  business  has 
given  to  liberal  education  is  significant.  I 
believe  that  this  Interest  of  biisiness  In  edu- 
cation programs  which  provide  no  obvlo\is 
quid  pro  quo  is  the  moet  extraordinary  de- 
velopment I  have  observed  in  my  profes- 
sional life.  I  should  like  to  thank  the  imag- 
inative men  who  first  urged  on  the  business 
community  the  social  importance  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  college,  even  before  the  educators 
themselves  had  formulated  this  importance 
properly. 

In  Government,  too,  there  Is  Increasing 
concern  for  such  colleges,  although  the  larger 
part  of  Government  Interest  is  understand- 
ably In  the  training  of  specialists.  And,  of 
course.  Government  must  properly  concern 
Itself  with  the  whole  structxire  of  American 
education,  not  Just  the  college  and  univer- 
sity. The  form  of  increased  Government 
support  which  is  inevitable  will  depend  upon 
our  citizen  laymen's  understanding  of  edu- 
cation and  its  functions.  In  this  context, 
I  believe,  all  college  and  university  faculties 
have  been  negligent  in  falling  to  assist  citi- 
zen groups  as  they  try  to  elaborate  methods 
for  the  improvement  of  American  education 
as  a  whole. 

More  active  has  been  the  vast  network  of 
women's  organizations,  so  characteristic  of 
American  society.  For  this  reason.  If  no 
other,  women  must  understand  the  function 
education  can  perform  In  a  free  society.  The 
j3Teprofe«8lonal  traJnlng  of  women  is  well  p>ro- 
vlded  by  the  woman's  college.  But  even 
more  than  the  man's  college,  the  woman's 
college  must  accept  the  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion which  can  nurture  an  Informed  lay 
public.  The  lay  person  par  excellence,  of 
course,  is  the  mother,  and  It  is  for  her  edu- 
cation as  well  as  for  the  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion of  the  rest  of  us  that  I  am  pleading. 
The  woman's  college  therefore  has  an  espe- 
cially urgent  need  to  seek  out  and  cultivate 
the  enlarged  concept  of  truth  our  society 
requires.  Barnard  College  has  been  f<»tu- 
nate  in  having  in  Its  first  president,  Mllll- 
cent  Mcintosh,  a  woman  who  so  admirably 
combines  the  professional  and  lay  responsl- 
binttes  of  modem,  democratic  society.  I  can 
only  rejoice  that  in  the  difficult  task  of  fol- 
lowing her  in  Barnard's  presidency  I  can 
always  point  to  a  living  example  In  her  of 
what  the  woman's  college  can  achieve.  She 
would  join  me  I  am  sure  in  paying  tribute, 
too.  to  our  mutual  predecessor.  Virginia 
Glldersleeve,  whose  long  reign  at  Barnard 
provided  for  us  both  the  rich  inheritance  of 


achievement  and  regard  which  the  college 
enjoys  today. 

I  enter  then  upon  this  great  experiment 
In  education,  Barnard  College,  with  respect 
and  gratitude  for  those  who  have  formed  its 
past — so  generously  and  cotutigeously.  I  am 
conscious,  too.  of  the  grandeur  of  the  liberal 
tradition  to  which  the  college  is  pledged  and 
of  Barnard's  particular  responsibility  within 
Its  sheltering  university^  to  represent  a  sym- 
btosis  of  both  approaches  to  truth — the  one 
which  assumes  the  rationality  of  the  world 
and  discovers  answers  to  its  questions 
framed  on  this  assximption.  and  the  other 
which  is  free  te  question  even  this  principle 
of  rationality,  becaiise  It  teaches  that  dis- 
ciplined men  have  the  power  within  them  to 
create  a  new  world  In  imagination  and  in 
hope. 

Although  my  task  Is  a  great  one,  it  is  not 
a  lonely  one.  Barnard  College  has  grown  in 
stature  over  many  years,  through  the  devo- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  succeeding  faculty 
and  student  groups.  To  have  some  part,  to- 
gether with  the  alumnae,  faculty,  and  stu- 
dents, in  this  experiment  In  knowing  is  a 
privilege  which  I  cannot  deserve  but  which 
I  may  humbly  hope  to  earn. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagrues.  an  address  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Theodore  E.  McCarrlck.  Ph  D 
entitled.  "The  Italian  Contribution  to 
American  Culture."  Father  McCarrlck 
delivered  this  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  on  Italian  Migration 
which  held  Its  third  national  symposium 
on  June  10.  1963.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
Washington,  DC. 

Father  McCarrlck  has  been  a  student 
of  migration  problems  for  many  years. 
He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  con- 
tributions made  by  Immigrants  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States  throughout 
the  years.    Father  McCarrlck  Is  an  out- 
standing scholar  and  educator.    He  has 
traveled  widely  throughout  the  comntry 
and  Puerto  Rico  giving  many  lectures 
on   sociological   problems.     Father  Mc- 
Canick's   address   is   both    informative 
and  encouraging: 
Th«  Italian  Contribution  to  American 
culttthk 
(By    the    Reverend   Theodore    E.    McCarrlck. 
Ph.    D..   sociologist,   assistant   vice   rector, 
and  dean  of  studento.  Catholic  University) 
May  I  begin  by  thanking  our  chairman  for 
his  most  gracious  Introduction.     Indeed  it  U 
I  who  am  honored  by  the  invitation  to  speak 
to  so  dlsUngulshed  a  group  as  this.     I  have 
read  your  program  with  a  certain  amount  of 
awe.  and  am  more  than  humbled  to  find  my- 
self listed  with  so  eminent  a  group  of  speak- 
ers.    I  share  your  concern  for  the  grave  prob- 
lems of   Immigration   to  the  United  States, 
and  both  as  a  priest  and  a  sociologist,  I  am 
proud  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migration. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  many  of 
you  personaUy  and  to  chatting  with  you  in 
the  days  ahead,  for  I  am  sure  that  sharing 
the  same  Ideals  and  the  same  concerns  we 
shall  be  good  friends.  Conscious  as  I  am 
that,  according  to  some  historians.  St. 
Patrick  himself  may  have  been  an  Italian.  I 
feel  at  home  very  much. 

I  do  not  know  Italy  weU.  The  extent  of 
my  knowledge  comes  from  a  2-week  visit 
made  during  the  Holy  Year  of  1950  when  I 
made  my  pilgrimage  from  Switzerland  where 
I  had  been  studying.  But  no  man  visits 
Italy  without  awakening  In  himself  the 
desire  to  go  back  and  to  stay  longer,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be  a 
reverse  migrant  and  find  myself  In  Italy  once 
again. 

It  Is  cifctomary  for  a  speaker,  no  matter 
how  academic  his  background,  to  offer  one 
or  two  funny  storlea  at  the  beginning  of  his 
talk,  and  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  fight 
against   this    laudable   custom.     When    you 
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hear   my    stories,    however,   you    may    think 
that  my  boldness  Is  In  the  other  direction. 

What  I  hoi>e  to  do  this  morning  is  to  point 
out  some  of  the  real  contributions  that  the 
Italian  immigrant  has  made  to  the  Uhlted 
States.  You  might  call  this  a  sociological 
Justification  for  the  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Italian  migration,  for  I 
hope  to  point  out  clearly  that  this  Nation 
has  gained  in  many  ways  from  the  coming  of 
the  Italian  migrant  group  and  that  this  gain 
can  be  multiplied  by  an  Increase  of  this 
migration. 

The  title  of  this  talk  may  have  been  some- 
what misleading.  I  do  not  hope  In  a  short 
half -hour  even  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
many  contributions  that  Italy  has  made  to 
the  United  States.  To  do  this  one  wovUd 
have  to  span  the  centuries  and  seek  the  very 
foundations  of  our  civilization  whose  noble 
pillars  were  laid  in  Rome,  or  trace  back  the 
golden  history  of  art  and  letters  and  speak 
of  Florence  and  its  genius,  or  page  the  books 
of  history  and  commerce  and  read  the  entries 
dated  Florence  and  Genoa.  Mllano,  and 
Napoll.  It  will  be  enough— perhaps  even 
here  I  am  too  bold — to  consider  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Italian  immigrant  of  the 
past  hundred  years  to  this  country  which  he 
chose  as  his  own.  This  is  the  tale  I  have  to 
tell,  and  If  It  Is  somehow  an  ordinary  tale, 
it  is  in  reality  very  wonderful  indeed,  be- 
cause it  is  the  story  of  your  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  of  you.  yourselves. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  It  as  a  historian,  al- 
though It  would  make  an  interesting  recital 
of  facts  and  events  which  have  made  their 
way  Into  the  historical  record  of  this  coun- 
try. I  should  like  to  speak  of  it  as  a  soci- 
ologist, as  one  whose  task  It  Is  to  study  so- 
ciety as  a  system  of  Interacting  agents,  of 
groups  that  Influence  each  other,  dynamical- 
ly In  the  process  of  social  life. 

Thus  our  spotlight  is  on  the  migration  of 
several  million  people  of  a  different  culture 
and  the  influence  this  migration  had.  on  the 
land  to  which   they  came,  and  on  the  cul- 
ture of  those  who  were  there  before  them. 
The  mingling  of  cultures  is  something  like 
the  blending  of  coffees.     Bach  type  of  coffee 
grain  has  its  own  specific  flavor.  Its  own  con- 
sistency,   its    own    particular    richness    and 
aroma.     Some  biendlngs  can  be  made  easUy. 
They  seem,  as  the  coffee  advertisements  say 
to  be  made  for  each  other.     Others  must  be' 
ground  still  more  finely  \intil  a  proper  taste- 
ful blending  is  complete.     So  It  Is  with  peo- 
ples.    Some  cultures  blend  weU.  others  re- 
quire an  immense  amount  of  give  and  take 
of    adjustment    and    accommodation   before 
they  can  be  made  into  a  harmonious  society 
But  perhaps  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my 
story.     I  should  be  a  good  teacher  and  de- 
fine my  terms  first.     What  is  culture?     And 
what  is  different  in  one  culture  or  another' 
We  can  call  culture  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
though  and  action  patterns  of  a  group  or  of  a 
people   as  a  whole      It  takes  in  everything 
from  our  table  manners  to  our  deepest  value 
system,  from  the  way  vpe  dress  to  the  way 
we  talk,  to  the  way  we  think  about  Important 
things.     It   is    enforced    by    pressures   from 
those  around  us  and  builds  up  Inside  us  giv- 
ing us  patterns   of  acting  and  patterns   of 
thinking.     A  popular  New  York  radio  oro- 
gram  used  to  Insist  that  "We  are  what  we 
eat    and  In  a  certain  sense  thU  Is  true.     It  Ls 
also  true  In  a  very  real  way.  that  we  are  what 
our   cultures  pressure   us   Into   being.     Not 
that  culture  ever  takes  away  free  wlU,  but 
that  it  can  make  it  easier  for  us  to  do  cer- 
tain  things  than  to  do  others. 


May  I  give  you  an  example.  It  is  not 
original  with  me,  and  so  you  may  be  already 
famUlar  with  It.  If  a  yoimg  Irish  lad— red 
hair,  dimples  and  that  winsome  Irish  smile — 
were  adopted  by  a  Chinese  family  when  he 
was  Just  a  few  days  old,  what  would  he  be 
like  as  a  young  man  of  21.  Let  me  confuse 
the  story  a  little  more.  How  would  he  com- 
pare with  a  Chinese  young  man  of  21,  who 
had  l>een  raised  since  infancy  in  Ireland. 
The  cultural  infiuence  working  on  each  of 
these  lads  would  have  made  the  red-headed 
Irishman  a  perfect  Chinese  and  the  yellow- 
skinned  youngster  a  100-percent  Irishman. 
Not  only  would  they  speak  their  adopted 
language  with  the  accent  or  brogue  of  a 
native,  but  the  redhead  wovUd  think  as  a 
Chinese,  would  react  as  a  Chinese,  and 
would  find  a  typically  Irish  pattern  of  con- 
cepts absolutely  foreign  to  him.  This  is  what 
I  mean  by  culture,  and  it  enters  into  our 
own  lives  in  a  mUllon  little  conditioned  cul- 
tural refiexes  that  mark  us  as  belonging  to 
a  certain  group  of  people. 

Now  if  this  culture  is  never  challenged  by 
having  to  come  into  contact  with  new  ideas 
and  new  ways  of  looking  at  life,  it  can  be- 
come stagnant  and  lose  Its  vitality.  Imag- 
ine how  boring  it  would  be  to  live  in  a  land 
where  every  single  person  looked  exactly 
alike,  and  acted  exactly  alike.  There  U  a 
parallel,  and  it  is  found  in  a  land  where 
everybody  thinks  the  same  way  as  If  they 
were  turned  out  by  the  same  limited  ma- 
chine. Now  you  appreciate  that  I  am  mak- 
ing these  examples  rather  extreme  to  make 
my  point  more  clearly.  What  I  want  to  il- 
lustrate is  that  a  nation  needs  the  challenge 
of  new  cultures  and  new  ideas  in  order  to 
stay  alive  and  vital  in  the  world.  This  U 
still  true  today;  It  was  even  more  the  case 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  when  the 
Italians  came  to  the  United  States  while  It 
was  still  in  the  wraps  of  its  initial  isola- 
tionism. 

The  migration  was  such  an  intercultural 
contact.      To    an    Anglo-Saxon.    Protestant- 
oriented  America,  there  came  this  wonder- 
fuUy   different   Mediterranean    people.      The 
Catholic  Irish  were  hard  enoiagh  for  the  na- 
tive  American  to  understand,  but  they  still 
spoke  the  same  tongue.     The  Germans,  even 
though  their   language   was   different    were 
at  least  a  cousin  civUizatlon,  but  the  Italian 
was  something  else  again,  and  this  newccwner 
presented  a  different  outlook  on  the  world 
What  brought  this  new  group  to  the  United 
States?     What  were  the  causes  of  their  mi- 
gration?   John  Foster  Carr.  writing  in  1906 
described  it  this  way:    "The  poor  in  Italy 
are  everywhere  crushed  by  heavy  taxes  •  •  • 
But  more  serious  than  the  exactions  of  the 
tax    gatherers    Is   the    long-continued   agri- 
cultural depression  that  has  reduced  a  large 
part  of  the  south  to  poverty."     Carr  notes 
that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  one 
year  amounted  to  350,000  people,  the  popula- 
tion of  a  whole  Province.     "Through  whole 
districts  In  this  overcrowded  land."  he  goes 
on,  "Italians  have  to  choose  between  eml- 
gration    and    starvation."     They   are   driven 
"by  a  definite  economic  cause  and  not  at  all 
by  any  vague  migratory  instinct  " 

Oscar  Handlln  In  his  excellent  study  of 
immigration  as  a  factor  In  American  his- 
tory notes  that  by  1950.  more  than  4  776  000 
Italians  had  come  to  the  United  States  the 
peak  yeaf-  of  the  migration  being  1907  'The 
latest  census  information  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shows  that  the 
young  of  ItaUan  stock  is  the  largest  among 
all    the    foreign    stock    populations    In    the 
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United  State«.  counting  for  more  than  13  per 
cent  of  the  toUU.  and  being  a  full  haU  per- 
centage poln;  above  the  German.,  who  rank 
IJ^onT  Moie  than  one  out  of  every  eight 
persons  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage  In  thU 
country  la  of  Italian  stock. 

What  kind  of  people  were  they.  th*««  "^J^; 
lion,  who  croMed  the  great  AUanWc-th«»e 
immlgranta  who  braved  the  ocean  crowing 
to  come  m  «uch  multitude,  at  the  turn  of 
this  century?  Oh.  surely,  many  were  un- 
lettered and  unlearned,  poor  tn  t^^e/' e;J;^»- 
tlon.  and  posr  In  their  poeseeslon  of  mat«"al 
Moda  without  schooling  and  often  without 
BkllU-  they  were  Indeed  little  people  who 
sought  to  find  a  meager  place  In  this  great 
but  strange  new  land;  this,  all  this.  Is  true, 
yet  culturally  they  were  glanta 

Not  one  but  knew  by  heart  the  lilting 
melodies  of  the  worlds  P-^a^ "^.Y*^*^' "°'^ 
but  came<l  a  memory  of  time-honored 
proverbs  and  snatches  of  overwhelming 
^.  They  were  the  heirs  of  a  culture 
whose  noble  traditions  had  become  part  of 
the  air  around  them  and  they  brought  to 
the  new  world  the  sunshine  and  the  new- 
ness of  this  ancient  herltag*.  

I  do  not  say  they  all  were  heroes,  fax  from 
this  But  let  us  merely  let  It  be  said  that 
there  are  good  and  bad  In  every  race  and 
naUon.  and  look  at  the  vast  majority  who 
are  numbered  among  the  good.  These  are 
the  folk  who  gave  themselves  to  build  up 
this  Nation;  because  in  giving  It  diversity, 
they  gave  )t  greatness.  „  i*^ 

The    Italans    who    came    to    the    Unlt«d 
States  in  the  1890s  and  afterwards  were  not 
a.  drain  on  the  resources  or  the  wealth  of 
"the  new  world.     They  enriched  It  and  they 
bestowed  ,^at  gifts  on  It.    Before  I  talk  at 
some  lengl.h  of  their  cultural  contribution— 
lest  we  forget  that  there  were  many  other*— 
let  us  consider  the  economic  blessings  they 
brought  t4)  America,  their  Inttuence  on  the 
hlstOTlcal     institutions     of     their     ";dopted 
country,  and  their  Impressive  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  social  and  welfare  thinking. 

Economically  they  filled  an  Important  gap 
in    the    n<«ls   of    the   labor   market   of    the 
United  States.    Usten  to  Carr  writing  In  1906 
onca  again:  "The  Italian  comes  because  thU 
countiT  has  the  greatest  need  of  unskilled 
labor     They  come  by  the  hundred  thousaJftd 
yet  their  great  numbers  are  quickly  absorbed 
without  disturbing  either  the  public  peace  or 
the  Ubor  market.    In  spite  of  the  enormous 
ImmlgraUon  of  Italians  in  1903  and  1904.  the 
V3    Labor  BuUetln  shows  that  the  average 
dally  wage  of  the  laborer  In  the  North  At- 
lanUc  Stat«s-the  congested  area  at  the  very 
■ates  of  Ellis  island— had  increased  by  about 
4  percent.     And  1904  was  not  a  particularly 
prosperous     year.     Equally     significant      in 
view  of  the  unprecedented  Italian  Immlgra- 
Uon of  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  (he  Is 
talking  of  1906) .  Is  the  announcement  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State    Department    of   Labor    that   the    Im- 
-      provement  In  the  conditions  of  employment 
has  been  so  marked,  and  the  proporUon  of 
Idle  wage  tamers  has  diminished  so  rapidly, 
that  the  second   quarter  of    1905   surpasses 
that  of  1902.  which  was  the  record  year  up 
to  that  time. 

And  th«  Italian  was  willing  to  work.  "We 
who  have  no  education."  one  of  them  used 
to  say.  "must  have  good  sense  In  our  hands. 

And  little  by  little,  a  bit  more  slowly  than 
might  have  been  experted.  they  have  begun 
to  take  their  proper  place  In  American  his- 
tory  they  have  begun  to  enter  the  key  posts 
in  the  institutions  of  this  Nation.    Now  they 
are  numbered  among  the  Senators  and  the 
Governors  of  great  States,  their  names  ap- 
oear  in  the  high  trlbvmals  of  Justice  and  in 
ihThlgh  ranks  of   the  mUltary.  they  have 
entered     tiie    hierarchy    of     the     Amerl«in 
church,  and  in  our  day  even  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States— and 
this  Is  but  the  beginning. 


More  than  this,  no  history  of  social  wel- 
fare in  the  United  State,  can  be  written 
without  the  story  of  one  little  Italian  wom- 
In  who  found  that  she  really  could  do  all 
things  in  the  power  of  the  Lof^*"<»  *J° 
made  her  work  for  the  poor  and  needy  Italian 
immigrant  the  model  and  pattern  o^  much 
of  the  social  charity  of  our  time  with  so 
much  fittmgness  did  Plus  XII  ca^ll  l«r  the 
mother  of  the  immigrant  and  their  celesUal 
patron:  Prances  Cabrlnl  of  whom  Theodore 
Maynard  truly  wrote  that  for  her  this  was 
too  small  a  world. 

In  the  area  of  cultural  contributions,  let 
me  name  five  of  the  greatest  of  these  and 
then  say  a  word  about  each   In  turn.     The 
very  presence  of  the  Italian  Immigrants— as 
we  have  menUoned  before  and  as  Is.  of  course, 
true   of    every    newcomer   group— their   very 
presence   focused    attention   on    the    pluraa- 
istlc  base  of  our  American  society.     It  gave 
the  older  American  the  chance  to  reflect  on 
himself  and  hie  way  of  life,  an  opportunity 
to  adjust  outmoded    patterns  of   social    ac- 
tivity  in   line  with   values  now   seen   more 
clearly      The   Italian  brought  also  a  spirit 
of  independence  that  renewed  the  democratic 
fervor    of    revoluUonary    America.      Bes  des 
this  he  brought  with  him  a  sense  of  values 
that  was  more  spiritual  and  more  open  than 
the  dry  materialism  that  threatened  to  hold 
so  grave  an  Influence  In  this  country's  past. 
Fourthly,    there    was    a   certain    richness   to 
hU  life,  a  certain  fullness  and  Joy.     He  en- 
Joyed  life  and  the  bittersweet  ache  of  liv- 
ing,  enjoyed    It    and    embraced    It    with    an 
ardor  that  was  both  attractive  and  catching. 
Finally  he  brought  as  corollary  to  this  depth 
of  feeling,  a  tendency  to  the  habitual  prac- 
tice of  that  most  rare  of  glfU.  the  virtue  of . 
magnificence.  , 

Every  newcomlng  group.  Inasmuch  as  it 
forces  the  old  inhabitants  to  reflect  upon 
themselves  thereby  performs  a  peat  service 
to  society.  This  Is  true  of  the  SpanUh- 
speaklng  In  the  United  States  today,  and 
It  was  true  of  the  Italians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1900-8.  They  prevented  America  from 
becoming  the  kind  of  nation  In  which  every- 
body Is  slave  to  a  single  hard  and  fa»t  ru»e 
of  cultxire.  They  brought  variety— In  think- 
ing In  acting.  In  the  values  of  social  life. 

Next  their  spirit  of  Independence  was  a 
refreshing  chan«e  on  the  American  scene. 
They  wanted  to  go  Into  business  for  them- 
selves as  soon  as  they  could.  If  they  had  a 
specialty-some  of  the  finest  stonecutters 
were  Italians,  and  some  of  the  best  florUts— 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  were 
doing  what  they  liked  to  do  and  what  they 
could  do  best. 

Unlike  the  Irish,  they  did  not  enter  the 
occupations  where  the  Individual  must  form 
part  of  an  organized  team.  It  U  only  re- 
cently that  we  find  a  good  ntmiber  of  Italians 
on  the  police  force,  for  example.  They  were 
independent,  anxious  to  take  care  of  them- 
Mlves.  Insurance  appealed  to  them  because 
the  commission  system  gave  them  the  chance 
to  work  for  themselves.  This  emphasis  Is  an 
important  one  In  their  outlook  on  life,  and 
It  has  been  Important  In  American  society. 

Third    the  Italian  culture  was  steeped  In 
a  long  ti-adltlon  of  Catholicism.    All  of  them 
did  not  practice  their  religion.  Indeed  many 
of  the  Immigrants  were  strongly  anticlerical 
with  all  the  ugly  points  of  view  that  acc<Mn- 
pany   such   an    attitude.      But  whatever   he 
thought  of  God  and  the  church,  he  thought 
of  It  deeply,  and  he  was  never  unaffected  by 
the  profoundly  spiritual  part  of  his  nature 
Angelo  Pellegrini  In  his  book  of  biographical 
sketches  "American  by  Choice"  describes  his 
own- mother  In  a  sentence  that  subtly  re- 
veals this  side  of  the  Italian  character.     He 
writes    "She  had  a  peasant's  love  for  early 
autumn,  and  she  was  wise  enough  to  see  in 
the  yellow  leaf  a  reminder  of  her  own  mor- 
tality ••     The  Italian  may  not  be  by  nature 
a  poet    but  he  becomes  a  poet  more  easily 
than  the  citizen  of  a  less  passionate  people. 


There  was  a  Joy  In  living  that  the  Italian 
brought  with  him  wherever   he   went.     No 
mat^  how  hard  the  labor  of  the  week  might 
^  no  matter   how    many    the   troubles  or 
how  grave,  he  was  always  ready  to  put  them 
a^de  for  a  fiesta  or  a  party  or  a  few  hours 
of  song.     Psychologists  today  have  many  a 
name  for  this   indispensable   aid   to  mental 
health    but  to  the  Italian  It  came  naturally. 
and  he  brought  It  with  him  to  the  business- 
like hurly-burly  of  newly  Industrial  America 
I  have  referred  above  to  the  virtue  of  mag- 
nificence and  I  should  like  to  txeat  this  as 
the  final  one  of  the  great  characterUtlcs  of 
the  Italian  contribution.    It  U  a  hard  v  rtue 
to  define:   perhaps  I  may  oversUnpllfy  It  by 
saying  that  It  Is  the  virtue  by  which  we  are 
enlblld  to  do  things  In  a  big  way.  I  have 
found-and   this  Is  a  very  personal  experi- 
ence-that God  has  given  this  gift  to  many 
Italians.    It  does  not  make  any  difference  If 
th*y   are   rich   or   poor,   learned   or  without 
educauon.    they    have    a    knack    'or    "eelng 
things  in  a  large  light  and  doing  them  In  a 
bUr  way      May  I  Illustrate    with  one   story 
LMt  month  in  New  York,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  beloved  of  the  Italian  pastors  came 
to  the  end  of  an  amazingly  full  and  zealous 
life.      Death    came    to    Msgr     Bonaventure 
PlllltU  Just  as  he.  one  of  the  great  builders 
of  the  archdiocese,  was  planning  to  erect  a 
great  new  church  In  the  Bronx. 

The  story  of  thU  church  goes  back  sev- 
eral years   to  a   pilgrimage   that  Monslgnor 
Flllttl  made   to  Lourdes      It  was  a  time  of 
great  grace  and  one  m  which  the  Inspiration 
comes    to    make    great    resolves    and    great 
promises.     Monslgnor  Flllttl  loved  th  s  cen- 
tral shrine  of  Our  Lady,  and  at  this  pUgrJm- 
ase  he  made  her  a  promise.     He  promised  to 
build  a  fine   new   church   at  Our   Lady   of 
Grace,   his   parish.     So  far   the  story   Isln- 
splrlng  but  not  necessarily  unusual      What 
adds    the    touch    of    magnificence    Is    thls^ 
That  our  Lady  might  know  that  he  was  not 
just  speaking  lightly,  he  added  a  sanction  to 
his  promise:  He  told  her  that  he  would  not 
come  back  to  Lourdes  until  the  church  was 
completed.     He  will  never  go  back  to  Lourdes 
now    and  other  hands  will  finish  the  work 
he  began   but  the  mother  of  God  will  surely 
smile   on   him  with   a    gesture   of   her   own 
magnificence  when   this   wonderful   Itallan- 
AnTerlcan  priest  stands  with  his  great  heart 
before  her  throne. 

The    Italian    personality,    fused    into    the 
melting   pot   that    la   the   American   way   of 
life    can   only   enrich   It  and   make  It  more 
api^allng.     There  Is  no  mystery  to  the  f act— 
and  yet  It  Is  still  an  astounding  fact— that 
the  worlds   two   most  beloved   and    revered 
men  of  this  generation  have  both  been  Ital- 
ian- One  of  them  the  tall  Roman  nobleman 
who  shook  the  modern  world  with  the  depth 
of  his  vision  of  the  mystical  body  of  ChrUit 
and  the  other,  the  great  old  man  of  Sotto 
11  Monte,  whose  passing  still  leaves  us  with 
a  catch  In  our  throats,  and  whose  unforget- 
table name,  we  may  pray,  may  even  In  our 
own  time  be  raised  to  the  honors  of  the  altar. 
The    Italians   In    the   United   States   have 
made  tifelr  contribution  to  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation.     They  have  nothing  to  apolo- 
gize for.  for  their  contribution  has  been  a 
Substantial   one.     To  work  the  hardship  of 
separation  of  families  on  this  group,  as  our 
present  legislation  provides,  offends  against 
the  gratitude  of  this  Nation  and  the  laws  of 
Christian  charity. 

Pope  John  XXin  In  his  very  first  ency- 
clical turned  his  attention  to  this  and  com- 
menting on  measures  recently  taken  to  ease 
the  migration  of  peoples  he  wrote :  •Wetrust 
that  these  measures  will  make  It  posalble 
for  emigrants  to  enter  those  landsjn  greater 
numbers  and  with  greater  -ae,  but  we  art 
even  more  concerned  that  they  Provide  for 
the  happy  reunion  of  parents  and  children 
as  a  family  unit."  Thus  your  goals  are  ap- 
proved and  promoted  in  the  words  of  the 
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man  who  so  well  deserved  to  be  called  the 
common  father  of  all. 

His  Elmlnence  Cardinal  Confalonlerl.  when 
he  spoke  to  you  In  May  of  1961.  in  a  few 
sentences  siunmed  up  the  whole  message  of 
this  long  talk  on  the  cultural  contribution 
of  the  Immigrant,  when  he  said.  "Just  as  you 
are  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  your  wonder- 
ful nation  •  •  •  so  now  the  new  emigrants 
integrating  little  by  lltUe  within  the  new 
structure,  will  also  bring  good  elements  of 
civilization,  goodness,  history,  faith,  tech- 
nology, dedication— toward  the  mutual  per- 
fection and  the  concrete  realization  of  the 
true  universal  brotherhood  of  the  people." 

This  task  the  migrants  of  the  past  have 
begun,  may  God  grant  that  the  migrants 
of  tomorrow— in  fitting  numbers  and  with 
families  Joined  together— may  continue  to 
write  the  bright  page  of  this  history. 


Mr.  Darden's  Timely  Warning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or    VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1963 


Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  of  Satur- 
day. June  8.  1963.  entitled.  "Mr.  Darden's 
Timely  Warning." 

The  warning  was  contained  In  the 
John  Randolph  Tucker  Lectures  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Colgate  W.  Dar- 
den  Jr  at  the  Law  School  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  a  few  weeks 
ago.  to  which  lectures  reference  is  espe- 
cially made  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  studying  the  subject  bVyond  the  state- 
ments contained  in  this  editorial. 

Mr   Darden  is  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  Virginians  and 
Americans.     He  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Second    District    of   Virginia.    He    was 
elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in  1941  and 
served  the  term  beginning  January  1942 
and  ending  January  1946.    He  was  one 
of  Virginia's  outstanding  Ctovernors  and 
shortly  after  his  term  was  concluded,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion until  his  retirement  not  long  ago.    I 
have  high  admiration  for  Mr.  Darden 
and  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  views 
which  he  has  expressed  in  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University.     The   editorial  hereinabove 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Mb.  Diau)EN's  Timklt  Warkiko 
Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr..  is  to  be  thanked 
for  the  timely  warning  he  sounded  recently 
against  the  growing  role  and  excessive  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Goverrunent,  with  the  re- 
sultant steady  eclipse  of  the  State.    Such  a 
warning  cannot  be  sounded  too  often,  and 
when  It  comes  from  a  man  of  forward-looking 
views   with  a   distinguished   record   as .  Gov- 
ernor    Congressman,    and    president   of    the 
University  of  Virginia.  It  has  special  weight. 
One  cannot  do  Justice  In  a  limited  space 
to  JAr   Darden's  analysis,  as  contained  In  his 
John  Randolph  Tucker  lectures  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.     An  extract  Is  pub- 
lished below. 
He  points  out  that  whereas  It  was  inevitable 


In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  that  "the 
balance  of  power  would  shift  toward  the 
National  Government."  no  one  "ever  dreamed 
of  the  dominant  position  now  occupied  by 
the  central  establishment." 

"Time  Is  nmrUng  out  for  the  States."  he 
says,  "and  they  must  act  if  they  are  to 
survive."  He  goes  on  to  declare  that  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  "the  States  wlU 
sink  beneath  these  Federal  programs." 

Quoting  from  the  late  Per  Jacobsson,  man- 
aging director  Of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  he  notes  that  thU  eminent  Swedish 
expert  In  the  field  of  finance  said  last  year: 

"It  seems  to  be  a  lesson  of  history  that 
without  stable  money  neither  Justice  nor 
progress  can  be  assured  and  that  the  human 
spirit  cannot  give  of  Its  best  if  it  is  har- 
rassed  by  all  the  uncertainties  to  which 
rapidly  changing  money  values  give  rise." 

Mr.  Darden  is  alarmed  not  only  by  the 
degree  of  spending,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  "entering  upon 
and  financlhg  undertakings  which  can  be 
better  organized  and  better  managed  by  the 
several  States." 

The  ultimate  result,  of  course.  Is  bound 
to  be  the  progressive  weakening  of  the  States, 
unless  a  halt  somehow  Is  called.  Mr.  Darden 
suggests  that  the  States  should  xmderteke 
the  administration  of  all  Joint  programs, 
and  that  there  should  always  be  "a  substan- 
tial contribution  by  the  State." 

He  also  makes  the  point  that  if  the  States 
are  to  flourish,  "they  must  be  prepared  and 
willing,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  to 
shoulder  the  heavy  obligations  that  indus- 
trialization, and  the  urbanization  Incident 
to  It,  forces  upon  government." 

Mr.  Darden  urges  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  to  push  a  program  of  thU 
nature,  with  the  aid  and  collaboration  of 
Members  of  Congress.  Something  of  the 
sort  will  have  to  be  done.  If  we  are  to  sal- 
vage what  Is  left  of  States'  rights  and  local 
responsibility. 


Erosion  Is  something  I  hate: 
It's  visually  caused  by  a  flood 

It  washes  away  that  Tennessee  dirt 
And  good  old  Tennessee  mud. 

We  must  do  something  about  this 
And  we  mtist  do  o\ir  best. 

So  when  our  mud  is  mentioned 
We  can  still  puff  out  our  chest.     , 


Tennessee  Mod 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord what  I  consider,  to  be  a  masterpiece 
in  poetry  by  a  little  fourth  grade  girl 
who  lives  in  the  district  I  represent.  She 
is  Adele  Davidson,  daughter  of  Mr.  said 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Davidson,  117  Orange  Lane, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  poem  follows : 

Tennessee  MtJD 

With  pride  I  put  It  on  my  hand 

Or  wipe  It  on  my  shirt. 
For  this  Is  good  old  Tennessee  mud. 

And  sometimes  Tennessee  dirt. 

Some  people  will  swim  for  pasthne 
Others  will  go  to  sea.  ^ 

But    for    me    It's    Just    the    plain    old  dirt, 
Or  mud  in  Tennessee. 

You  may  have  fine  playthings 

Or  oceans  In  which  to  play. 
But  for  me  It's  the  old  Clinch  River 

And  the  good  old  Tennessee  clay. 

I'm  glad  for  Melton  Hill  Dam 

That  was  started  by  TVA 
It  holds  up  the  water  and  what  I  like. 

The  good  old  Tennessee  clay. 


Arkansas  Delegatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day was  the  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  Arkansas  into  the  Union.  This  great 
State  was  admitted  on  June  15,  1836.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  this  commemo- 
ration affords  to  congratulate  the  p>eople 
of  Arkansas  for  having  the  good  judg- 
ment and  foresight  to  send  its  present 
delegation  to  the  Congress.  National 
leadership  is  fast  becoming  a  tradition 
in  Arkansas.  .  -j 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  most  vivid 
recollections  as  a  boy  is  that  of  my  home- 
town county  fair  in  October  1928.    I  re- 
member so  well  the  red.  white,  and  blue 
bunting  of  the  Democratic  Party  booth 
and  the  pictures  of  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of 
New  York,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and 
his  running  mate.  Senator  Joe  T.  Robin- 
son of  Arkansas.    Joe  Robinson  blazed 
a  traU  of  brilliant  national  leadership 
for  Arkansas,  reaching  a  climax  today 
in  one  of  the  most  outstanding  State 
congressional  delegations  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.    No  State  in  the 
modern  history  of  our  Nation  has  sent 
to  this  Congress  a  more  distinguished 
delegation  than  that  presently  serving 
from  the  great  State  of  Arkansas.    This 
fact  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  the  Arkansas  delega- 
tion is  comparatively  speaking  a  small 
delegation  composed  of  only  six  men. 
No  State  delegation  wields  more  influ- 
ence  over   the   future   destiny   of   this . 
coimtry  and  upon  the  free  world  than 
our  colleagues  from  Arkansas. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  and  I 
congratulate  them  for  sending  to  this 
Congress  such  an  outstanding  delega- 
tion, each  a  national  leader  or  renowTi, 
men  of  integrity  dedidated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  Republic.  Much  could 
be  written  about  the  ingredients  which 
molded  this  character  and  superb  lead- 
ership. Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  it  was  the 
Independent  spirit,  self-reliance,  intense 
patriotism,  and  a  Bible -belt  philosophy 
of  a  great  people  moving  forward  in  an 
agrarian  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  can  point 
with  pride  to  John  L.  McClellan.  senior 
Senator  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
who  has  conducted  a  relentless  cam- 
paign against  organized  crime  and  rack- 
eteering; Senator  J.  William  Ful^right, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  is  day  and  night 
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involved  In  the  great  struggle  to  protect 
the  free  world  against  the  onslaughts  of 
ruthless  comnunlsm;  Wilbthi  D.  Miixs. 
chairman  of  tt  e  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, is  one  of  the  world's  most  influ- 
ential men  molding  U5.  tax  and  foreign 
trade  policy  IS.  C.  Gathdjgs,  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cot- 
ton, who  aids  in  the  formation  of  the 
cotton  policy  affecting  millions  of  cotton 
growers  and  millions  of  textile  employees 
as  well  as  the  taxpayers  of  the  country : 
Oren   Harris,   chairman   of   the   House 
Committee   on  Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce,  scrutinizing  and  influencing 
the  activities  of  television,  radio,  publi- 
cations, interstate  commerce,  and  for- 
eign   commerce:     James    W.    Trimble. 
member  of  the  powerful  Rules  Commit- 
tee which  supervises  the  flow  of  all  leg- 
islation; and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remind  the 
House  of  our  beloved  former  colleague 
of  many  years.  Brooks  Hays,  who  is  now 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Social  Security  Is  Not  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  attempts 
to  expand  social  security  and  to  enlarge 
the  benefits  to  cover  health  expenses  re- 
mind one  of  the  old  "chain  letter" 
schemes  whereby  the  promoter  fran- 
tically tried  to  perpetuate  a  pipedream 
just  long  enough  to  reap  his  profit  before 
the  whole  financial  house  of  cards  top- 

To  call  socitil  security  old  age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  Is  "false 
advertising"  according  to  Donald  For- 
gythe's  Hancock  County  Journal,  Carth- 
age, ni. 

With  Ben  Johnson  as  managing  edi- 
tor, the  June  13  issue  had  the  following 

editorial: 

Fai^c  Advertising 

Remember  that  other  name  for  social  se- 
curity—"old  age,  survivors-  and  disability 
Insurance?" 

Anyone  who  thinks  this  Is  Insurance  has 
been  gravely  deceived  And  since  the  Instl- 
tutlon  of  insurance  Is  highly  regarded  by  the 
American  people.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
Intent  was  to  deceive. 

Our  contributions  to  social  security  are 
not  inaurance  premiums.  They  are  simply 
taxes  The  money  an  Individual  (and  his  em- 
ployer) pays  In  during  his  working  years  Is 
not  set  aside  for  him.  but  goes  to  pay  those 
now  on  the  OASDI  benefit  rolls.  And.  obvi- 
ously this  system  of  "robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul"'  has  not  worked  as  planned,  since  the 
tax  has  crept  up  from  the  original  1  percent 
of  the  first  $3,000  earned  to  3V|  percent  of 
the  ftrst  M^OO.  ThU  Is  already  more  than 
the  3  percent  ceUlng  originally  planned  and 
the  tax  wUl  keep  on  going  up— with  further 
increases  of  nearly  50  percent  now  scheduled 
during  the  next  5  years. 

Early  beneficiaries,  who  had  paid  In  very 
little,  had  a  good  thing  In  social  security. 
But,  today,   the   chances  oC   many   workers 


getting  back  ersn  what  they  have  paid  In 
ar«  growing  pretty  slim.  Thus,  the  fear  »• 
weU-founded  that  in  time.  It  must  be  a  loalng 
vent\ire  for  all. 

But  now.  this  system  which  has  been  mis- 
represented to  the  people  as  insurance,  which 
Lb  not  self -liquidating  and  never  wUl  be.  is 
to  be  extended — if  the  administration  has 
Its  way — to  Include  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  This,  of  course,  will 
mean  further  tax  boosts. 

In  1935,  when  FDR  was  urging  the  "old 
age  survivors'  and  disability  Insurance"  (so- 
cial security)  program  on  Congress,  he 
warned  at  the  same  time  against  extrava- 
gant action  and  said  that  too  ambitious 
a  program  would  be  disastrous.  That  their 
action  has  been  extravagant  and  far  too  am- 
bitious Is  now  painfully  clear.  Social  secu- 
rity obligations  to  present  beneficiaries  and 
those  now  paying  for  It  are  estimated  at 
over  $600  billion,  while  total  contrlbtulons 
to  be  made  by  those  now  working  and  their 
employers,  together  with  the  funds  on  hand, 
are  estimated  at  Just  over  $300  billion. 

Whatever  the  Government  may  feel  must 
be  done  to  provide  hospitalization  and  taedl- 
cal  care  to  those  orer  65.  It  should  not  be 
hung  on  the  shaky  structure  of  social  secu- 
rity. We  would  hope,  since  most  of  our  old- 
sters are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide 
for  themselves,  that  medicare  legislation 
win  be  designed  solely  for  those  In  need  of 
It — and  not  masquerade  as  compulsory  In- 
surance for  all. 


tage  of  her  femininity."  Mr.  Bulloch 
wrote.  "And  like  the  well-coached  fresh- 
man member  she  has  taken  the  floor  only 
on  occasion.  When  she  does  the  mem- 
bers listen  attentively.  She  makes  strong 
points  and  in  strong  tones." 

I  have  known  Representatives  Tabor 
for  many  years  and  am  proud  of  the 
record  she  has  made  in  her  first  session 
as  a  Bryan  County  representative  in  the 
State  legislature. 


The  Old  Pro 


Pint  Woman  Oldahoma  State  Legislator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OILLAliOM.« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ok- 
lahoma State  Legislature  has  adjourned 
and  its  first  woman  member  to  be  elected 
In  15  years  will  have  completed  her  first 
session.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
that  woman.  Representative  Pauline 
Tabor,  is  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Bryan  Coimty  wtiich  is  In  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.  The  Okla- 
homa House  of  Representatives  last  Tri- 
day  adopted  a  resolution  commending 
Representative  Tabor.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Tabor  has  helped 
make  the  arduous  Job  of  legislation  more 
enjoyable,  and  all  the  members  feel  that 
this  lovely  woman  should  be  commended  for 
the  fine  manner  in  which  she  has  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Bryan  County  and  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une, Mr.  Nolen  Bulloch  wrote  that  house 
members  liked  Representative  Tabor  be- 
cause "she  asked  no  quarters  and  gave 
none  In  committee  meetings  and  discus- 
sions." He  added,  "They  respect  her  as 
a  woman,  but  they  treat  her  as  another 
member  In  the  legislative  work." 

She  is  a  member  of  committees  on  edu- 
cation, social  welfare,  business,  and  in- 
dustry, public  health,  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment. She  had  a  perfect  attend- 
ance record  at  committee  meetings  until 
recently  when  she  was  called  home  be- 
cause of  an  emergency. 

"Mrs.  Tabor  has  won  respect  of  her 
coUeagues  by  not  trying  to  take  advan- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  ifxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the 
following  editorials  commemorating  the 
75th  birthday  of  James  A.  Farley: 
I  Prom  the  Trenton  (NJ.)  Times. 
U»7  ao.  ld63| 
Th«   Old   P«o 
•A  sincere  conviction  In  your  own  cause 
(whether  you  are  selling  building  materials. 
motor    trucks    or    a    candidate),"   James    A 
Parley  once  wrote,  "leads  you  to  value  each 
person   you   talk   to.   and   that   value   helps 
IdenUfy  him  to  you." 

Farley  wm  explaining  his  peculiar  and 
famous  knack  of  remembering  names  and 
using  them.  He  was  also  revealing  more  of 
himself  than  he  may  have  realized. 

F&r  Jim  Parley  In  pollUcs  was  a  salesman, 
and  an  enormously  successful  one.  He  knew 
his  product  and  his  market  with  almost  en- 
cyclopedic thoroggnneBS.  His  famous  pre- 
diction in  1986  that  AIX  Landon  would  carry 
only  Maine  and  Vermont  was  t>ased  on  a 
sound  network  ot  pollUcal  Intelligence 

Ttoday  observing  his  75th  birthday  anni- 
versary. Jim  Parley  is  a  kind  of  Democratic 
right  bower.  He  has  no  political  organiza- 
tion as  such,  but  his  political  Influence  Is  not 
inconsequential.  He  shuns  the  role  of  older 
statesman,  preferring  like  that  other  Demo- 
cratic septuagenarian,  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
honest  UUe  of  "poliUclan." 

ReUrement  from  active  politics  brought 
fortune  to  PDRs  Postmaster  General  and 
grand  vizier  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Coca  Cola  Export  Co.,  and  honorary  degrees 
and  decorations  from  foreign  governments 
and  all  kinds  of  kudos.  But  one  suspects 
that  even  at  the  age  of  75.  the  old  pro  occa- 
sionally yearns  to  come  back  to  the  political 
arena  for  one  last  hurrah. 

I  Prom  the  New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 
May  38.  1963) 
A  GaxAT  DEMOCRAT  ATTxa  75  Pmx  Years 
James  A.  Parley  will  be  75   years  old   on 
Thursday,   and   the   reteran   p<rflUolan   still 
prob€a>ly  wields  a  great  deal  of  power,  though 
he  U  leas  well  known  to  today's  generation  of 
Americans  than  he  was  to  immediately  pre- 
ceding generations. 

-  A  Democrat  of  Democrats,  he  was  a  wheel- 
horse  of  the  New  Deal  and  he  went  on  to 
support  the  Pair  Deal  and  the  New  Frontier, 
although  his  Democratic  salesmanship  con- 
cealed a  moderate  conservative  at  heart. 
Frmn  aoUve  pollUcs  he  went  Into  active 
buslaeas  and  l>ecame  a  mainstay  at  the  Coca- 
Oola  empire.  But  soft  drlnka  did  not  make 
him  soft  and  he  was  back  in  the  flght, 
should er-to-«houlder    with    former    Senator 


1963 
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Herbert  H.  Lehman  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  to  win  the  renomlnatlon  of  Mayor 
Robert  P.  Wagner  of  New  York  In  19*1. 

Farley  never  made  It  big  for  poIlUcal  ofllce 
on  his  own.  though  he  was  put  In  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  by  Senator  Carter 
Glass  at  the  1940  Democratic  convention  in 
New  Ycwk. 

Pew  followers  of  American  Presidential 
campalgna  will  ever  forget  Farley's  predic- 
tion In  1936  that  Governor  AlX  Landon  would 
carry  only  Maine  and  Vermont.  And  few 
Democrats  doubt  that,  given  the  right  kind 
of  emergency  and  excitement,  the  old  pro 
might  even  yet  come  back  into  the  political 
arena  for  one  last  hurrah. 
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Goverament  Lotteries  of  Cambodia, 
Japan,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and 
Thailand 


to  over  $9V4  million  which  was  used  for 
public  charity,  public  housing,  and  social 
welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  governments  of  these 
Far  East  countries  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  have  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that 
gambling  revenues  can  be  used  to  further 
charitable  and  other  beneficial  en- 
deavors. The  United  States  Is  one  of 
the  few  Western  nations  that  has  yet 
to  come  to  Its  senses. 

A  national  lottery  In  this  country  can 
easily  raise  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
income  which  can  be  used  to  cut  taxes 
and  reduce  our  national  debt.  Why  can 
we  not  even  follow  the  example  of  New 
Hampshire?  What  are  we  afraid  of? 
Are  not  the  American  taxpayers  entitled 
to  a  break? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  the  Far  East  where  the  human 
urge  to  gamble  Is  also  recognized  and 
capitalized  on  by  the  governments  in 
that  area  of  the  world.  Cambodia. 
Japan.  Malaya.  Philippines,  and  Thai- 
land are  5  more  of  the  77  foreign  coun- 
tries that  utilize  government-run  lot- 
teries as  revenue  producers. 

Cambodia  operates  a  national  lottery 
which,  considering  Its  size  and  wealth 
does  very  well.  In  1962,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts came  to  almost  $14  million.  The 
annual  net  Income  to  the  government  In 
1962  was  over  $4  million.  The  profits  to 
the  government  were  consigned  to  a  spe- 
cial account  and  devoted  to  financing 
projects  of  social  and  economic  Impor- 
tance. 

Japan  has  seen  the  merit  in  govern- 
ment control  and  regulation  of  the  in- 
extinguishable human  urge  to  gamble. 
In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  came  to  over 
$12  million.  The  re-enue  derived  from 
the  operation  of  this  lottery — almost  $4  >/2 
million — waa  earmarked  for  public 
works,  such  as  construction  of  schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  and  bridges. 

Malaya  started  its  government  lottery 
operation  In  1950-  and  has  proven  a 
success.  The  gross  receipts  for  1962  were 
over  $11  million.  The  net  income  to  the 
government  was  almost  $4  million  used 
for  social  welfare  purposes. 

Philippines  Is  another  country  that  has 
the  vwsdom  to  see  that  gambling  reve- 
nues can  be  used  for  beneficial  purposes. 
Last  year,  the  gross  receipts  of  Its  lot- 
tery amounted  to  over  $12  million.  The 
net  profit  came  to  over  $4'/4  million. 
The  funds  were  used  for  hospitals  and 
health  centers. 

Thailand  has  also  found  a  national 
lottery  very  productive.  Last  year,  the 
total  gross  receipts  from  running  a  lot- 
tery amounted  to  over  $34^4  million. 
After  payment  of  expenses  and  prizes, 
the  net  income  to  the  government  came 
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Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
cumulating  arguments  over  increased 
transit  capacity  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
there  has  been  entirely  too  much  loose 
talk  on  this  gravely  important  subject, 
which  has  been  featured  by  noisy  de- 
mands upon  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  its  sovereign  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Coupled  with  the  avoidance  by 
responsible  agencies  of  our  Government 
of  adequate  clarification  of  the  key  is- 
sues and  failure  on  the  part  of  the  mass 
news  media  to  enlighten  our  people,  this 
clamor  has  served  to  compound  the  con- 
fusion surrounding  the  entire  canal  ques- 
tion. 

Recent  agitations  for  a  second  Isth- 
mian Canal  of  so-called  sea-level  design 
through  the  mountainous  Darlen  region 
to  replace  or  supplement  the  existing 
waterway,  have  generated  a  considerable 
degree  of  uncertainty  among  the  people 
of  Panama  as  to  the  continued  operation 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  fact  is  shown  by  an  objec- 
tive editorial  in  La  Estrella  de  Panama, 
as  translated  and  republished  in  the  May 
29.  1963,  issue  of  the  Star  &  Herald,  the 
English  language  companion  of  the  other 
paper. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  edi- 
torial recognizes  the  grant  In  perpetuity 
by  Panama  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the 
United  States  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  ad- 
dition, It  makes  these  points:  that  whUe 
Panama  cannot  unilaterally  abrogate  the 
1903  treaty  neither  can  the  United 
States;  that  Panama  is  bound  by  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  which  Includes  the 
grant  of  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  • 
and  that  the  United  States  cannot  cease 
to  maintain  and  operate  the  Panama 
Canal  In  perpetuity.  These  views  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  Spooner 
Act  of  June  28,  1902,  which  authorized 
Uie  President  to  acquire  perpetual  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone  on  behalf  of  the  Unit- 


ed States  for  the  construction  and  per- 
petual operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  edi- 
torial Indicates  an  excellent  grasp  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  subject  and,  at  this  con- 
juncture, is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  discussions  now  being  conducted. 

The  foregoing  causes  me  to  suggest 
that  there  would  be  no  need  to  go  to 
the  I>arien  region  to  build  a  new  canal 
for  the  reason  that  the  potential  capac- 
ity of  the  existing  high-level  lake  and 
lock  type  canal  at  Panama,  if  properly 
utilized   through  needed  major  opera- 
tional improvement  and  Increase  of  ca- 
pacity of  present  canal  facilities,  would 
meet  the  needs  of  traffic  for  another  hun- 
dred years.    Especially  do  I  have  in  mind 
the  enlargement  of  the  existing  water- 
way according  to  the  principles  of  the 
weU-known  and  tested  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  plan,  which  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  I  have  often  ex- 
plained.    The  cost  of  such  major  im- 
provement would  be  immeasurably  less 
than  that  of  a  new  canal  of  sea-level  de- 
sign, either  in  Darien  or  at  the  present 
canal  site.   Nor  would  the  Terminal  Lake 
solution   require    the   negotiation    with 
Panama  of  a  new  treaty  to  determine  the 
specific  condiUons  for  its  construction, 
^e  last  is  a  paramount  consideration 
that  cannot  be  ignored  as  has  been  done 
by  all  routine  agencies  that  have  studied 
the  canal  question. 

In    Uiese    general    connections.    Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  my  statement  to  the 
House  on  February  18, 1963,  on  "Panama 
Canal  Procrastination  Perilous"  and  to 
pending  bills  to  create  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission.    These  bills  include 
provisions  that  cover  the  transcendant 
diplomatic  aspects  of  the  canal  problem 
and  thus  would  serve  to  end  uncertain- 
ties arising  from  this  cause.     Also    I 
would  invite  attention  to  my  statement 
to  the  House  on  May  8, 1963.  on  "Panama 
Canal  Questions:  Immediate  Action  Re- 
quired," and  especially  to  the  statesman- 
like  appraisal  by  Consulting  Engineer 
E.  S.  Randolph  of  the  1960  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Consultants,  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies  (H.  Rept.  No.  1960,  8t6h  Cong  ) 
which  evaluation  merits  careful  study  by 
all  concerned  with  the  canal  question 

The  full  text  of  the  indicated  editorial 
follows,  and  special  attention  Is  Invited 
to  Its  last  paragraph : 
[Prom  the  Panama  Star  &  Herald    Republic 

of  Panama,  May  29,  19631 
The  Sea  Level  Canal  Through  Darien  and 
THE  1903  Treatt 
The  possibility,  not  remote,  that  our  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  arrive  at  the 
necessary  agreements  for  the  proper  North 
American  agencies  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  sea  level  canal  In  the  Darien 
area,  immediately  brings  to  the  fore  the 
problem  of  deciding  the  disposition  which 
would  have  to  be  made  ot  the  present  inter- 
oceanic waterway. 

It  appears  Umely  to  have  the  record  show 
on  this  issue  that,  if  the  IntenUon  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future  with  respect  to 
the  present  lock  canal  were  Its  abandonment 
and  Its  return  to  Panama  as  something  al- 
ready xiseless,  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  such  a  step,  provided  our  oountrj  ex- 
pressed Its  acqule«*nce  to  that  formula, 
but  not  otherwise.  y 
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B«Md  oa  the  classic  and  traditional  prtn- 
clpl*  "pacta  sunt  aeryanda,"  which  U  one 
of  the  keystones  of  international  law.  the 
United  SUtes  has  held,  at  rarknu  times 
and  opportunities,  that  the  1900  treaty,  with 
Its  subsequent  revisions  and  amendments, 
could  not  be  abrogated  by  the  unilateral  de- 
cision of  one  of  the  parties.  But.  as  Is 
logical  and  elementary,  our  country  could 
say  the  same  thing,  arguing  with  equal  force 
that  If  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  mentioned 
bind  Panama,  they  also  bind  the  United 
Stat«s  to  the  same  degree,  measure,  and 
promotion. 

The  foregoing  premises  having  been  estab- 
lished beyond  argument  on  reasonable 
grounds.  U  follows  Inunedlately  that  the 
concession  granted  by  our  country  in  per- 
petuity to  the  United  States,  in  1903.  for 
the  concrete  and  specific  purposes  listed  In 
that  juridical  instrument.  Is  binding  on 
Panama-true — but  is  equally  binding  upon 
the  other  contracting  party.  Hence,  If  the 
said  concession  was  made — in  perpetuity — 
to  the  United  States  for  building  and  siib- 
sequently  maintaining  and  operating  an 
Interoceanlc  canal,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  United  States  could  never,  for  any  rea- 
son and  by  their  exclusive  will,  give  the 
Canal  Zone  a  use  different  from  that  express- 
ly consigned. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  anyone  would 
attempt  to  give  the  provisions  of  the  1903 
an  interpretation  different  from  that  set 
foHh  above.  Consequently,  it  is  needless  to 
jm,j  that  without  the  express  authority  and 
consent  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the 
terms  and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  cannot 
be  changed  or  modified  by  the  United  States, 
which  being  the  beneficiaries  of  the  concess- 
ion granted  therein,  are  able  to  comply  with 
it. 

Having  established  beyond  argument  that 
the  United  States  cannot,  by  unilateral  de- 
cision, alter  the  clauses  of  the  1903  treaty. 
It  Is  clearly  evident  that  Just  as  the  Republic 
of  Panama  committed  itself  to  granting  to 
the  United  States,  in  perpetuity,  a  strip  of 
Its  land  for  building,  operating,  and  main- 
taining an  interoceanlc  canal,  the  United 
States  committed  itself,  also  in  perpetuity,  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  said  waterway. 
And  let  it  not  be  said  that  that  concession 
Involves  only  obligations  for  Panama  and 
rights  for  the  United  States,  for  It  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  such  a  thing.  Above  all. 
because  the  grant  was  conditioned  to  clear 
and  precise  terms,  as  Is  shown  not  only  by 
the  text  of  the  pertinent  provisions,  but  by 
the  eloquent  fact  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  thus  understood  it.  has  never 
attempted — nor  could  it  attempt — to  give 
the  Canal  Zone  neither  a  disposition  nor  an 
application  different  from  that  expressly 
consigned  in  the  1903  treaty — to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  an  interoceanlc 
canal — nor  could  they  cease  being  the  cause, 
so  to  speak,  which  led  our  country  to  be- 
coming a  party  to  the  agreement.  Inter- 
national treaties,  as  is  well  known,  like  bi- 
lateral contracts,  generate  obligations  and 
rights  for  both  parties,  there  being  no  Jur- 
idical basis  to  the  assertion,  should  any  one 
make  It,  that  the  1903  Instrument  Is  an 
exception. 

If  the  Republic  of  Panama  were  to  con- 
sent and  permit  the  United  States  to  close 
down  the  present  canal,  suspending  its  oper- 
ations for  good — which  It  is  not  likely  to 
tolerate — such  a  step  would  be  consequence 
of  an  agreement  full  of  juridical  value  to 
bring  about  the  cancellation  of  the  1903 
treaty.  But  if  Panama  does  not  give  Its 
assent  to  such  a  formula,  and  the  1903 
treaty  remains  In  effect  in  the  pertinent 
part.  It  would  be  Inconceivable  for  the 
United  States,  ignoring  and  falling  to  comply 
with  its  obligations,  would  unilaterally  sus- 
pend the  functioning  at  the  canal. 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
district  in  Baltimore  \s  located  the  Flag 
House,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Pickers- 
gill,  who  made  the  flag  which  flew  over 
Port  McHenry  during  the  British  bom- 
bardment in  the  War  of  1812.  It  was 
the  sight  of  this  flag,  still  flying  over  the 
fort  the  morning  of  September  14,  after 
a  heavy  25-hour  bombardment,  which 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner." 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  observance  of 
Flag  Week  is  a  great  occasion  in  Balti- 
more and  is  always  attended  by  special 
ceremonies.  At  the  observance  this  year 
on  June  9.  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  Theo- 
dore R.  McKeldin.  was  the  principal 
speaker.  I  beliefe  his  remarks  are 
worthy  of  careful  reading  by  all  of  us 
and  therefore  wish  to  insert  them  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 
Remarks  or  Matox  Theodorc  R.  McKxLnuf  at 

THE  STAR-SpaNCLEI)  BANNER  PlAC  HOUSE  AS- 
SOCIATION Flag  Wkxx  Cxxemonixs.  Plac 
House.  Sunday,  June  9,  1963 
It  Is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  make 
a  Flag  Day  speech  on  this  spot,  for  while  the 
event  through  which  Mrs.  Mary  Plckersgill 
became  famous  was  none  of  our  doing,  suit- 
able recognition  of  that  event,  as  represented 
by  this  house  Is  our  doing.  This  house  exists 
because  Baltimore  City  is  not  altogether 
blind  to  the  value  of  history.  Here,  by  pay- 
ing honor  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the 
past,  we  add  something  to  our  own  honor. 
The  scriptural  words  "as  a  man  thlnketh  In 
his  heart,  so  is  he,"  apply  also  to  a  city. 
What  it  admires  it  will  come  to  be  like.  The 
more  It  admires  greatness,  the  better  Its 
chance  to  be  great. 

The  spirit  that  brought  the  Flag  House 
Into  existence  was  never  more  needed  than  it 
is  today.  Please  note,  I  said  the  spirit  that 
created  the  Flag  House,  not  the  spirit  that 
defended  Port  McHenry  so  well  that  "the 
dawns  early  light"  showed  that  "our  flag 
was  still  there."  That  spirit  I  am  sure  Is 
still  with  us.  but  it  leaps  into  a  blaze  only 
when  some  insolent  foe  fires  upon  the  flag. 
The  spirit  that  created  the  Flag  House  Is  dif- 
ferent It  counts  for  most  In  time  of  peace 
It  Is  the  spirit  of  determination  that  the 
Nation  our  heroes  died  to  save  shall  be 
worthy  of  their  sacrifice 

For  no  armed  enemy  has  ever  presented,  or 
ever  will  present  a  threat  to  Baltimore  half 
as  dangerous  as  the  ever-present  threat  that 
we,  ourselves,  may  fall  away  from  our  for- 
mer greatness  and  with  our  own  hands  undo 
the  work  to  which  the  mighty  men  of  the 
past  dedicated  life  and  fortune  and  sacred 
honor. 

One  means  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  back- 
sliding is  to  keep  ever  In  mind  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  forefathers  That  Is  the  object 
of  this  house.  It  Is  our  way  of  performing 
an  act  as  old  as  the  written  records  of  his- 
tory— older,  for  the  first  records  are  accounts 
of  deeds  that  were  old  when  the  records 
themselves  were  first  made.  Homer  sang 
before  his  words  were  written.  Tlje  bards 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  tellers  of  the  tales 
that  Wagner  fashioned  into  the  ring,  the 
legends  of  Kln|^  Arthur  and  the  song  of 
Roland,     were     reciters    before     they    were 


writers.  But  whether  they  worked  with  voice, 
or  pen,  or  palntbr\uh,  or  sculptors  chisel, 
they  all  worked  to  the  sanne  end — the  end 
of  keeping  alive  In  the  contemporary  genera- 
tion some  8p«u-k  of  the  spirit  that  inspired 
us  "In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

Each  age  has  its  own  way  at  doing  this, 
and  the  Flag  House  Is  ours.  It  Is  our  song 
of  Roland,  our  statue  of  Horatlus.  our  story 
of  Arthur  and  the  table  round,  our  ensign 
and  trumpet  blast.  But  what  shall  It  profit 
us  if  our  eyes  remain  blind  to  the  orlfllamme 
and  our  ears  deaf  to  the  roll  of  the  drums? 
That  Is  why  It  Is  good  for  lis  to  assemble 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  to  consider  how 
we  may  remain  worthy  of  the  men  who  stood 
under  Its  folds  when  the  star-spangled  ban- 
ner was  new. 

For  we  need  not  think  that  we  are  re- 
leased from  responsibility  because  no  hostile 
fleet  now  burdens  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
no  armed  enemy  stands  upon  the  soU  of 
North  Point.  We  need  not  delude  ourselves 
that  liberty  needs  no  defenders  simply  be- 
cause "the  rockets  red  glare,  and  bombs 
bursting  In  air"  are  no  more  than  unhappy 
memories  of  long  ago. 

The  exact  opposite  Is  the  truth.  American 
liberty  never  was  In  half  as  much  danger 
from  the  British  Army  as  It  Is  now  from 
the  apathy  and  Indifference  of  too  many  of 
our  citizens.  I  wish  I  oould  say  that.  Balti- 
more Is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  but  you 
know  and  I  know  that  the  lethargy  regard- 
ing public  affairs  that  is  notoriously  preva- 
lent In  other  parts  of  the  country  Is  not 
missing  here. 

More  than  that.  It  Is  less  exciisable  to  us 
than  It  would  be  in  some  newer  city  that  has 
no  such  links  with  history  as  we  have. 
Washington  and  Rochambeau  marched  their 
armies  through  our  streets  and  soon  there- 
after those  same  streets  echoed  the  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hooves  as  the  lone  rider,  Tench 
Tllghman,  sped  to  Philadelphia  with  the 
news  of  victory.  Joshua  Barney,  a  fle&h-and- 
blood  man  who  was  as  romantic  as  any  of 
the  fictitious  "Three  Musketeers,"  Armlstead, 
who  held  the  fort  "through  the  perilous 
fight,"  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  engineer  of  our 
harbor  defenses,  are  only  a  few  of  those 
who  have  added  the  flitter  of  military  fame 
to  our  history.  Even  more  impressive  is  the 
list  of  defenders  of  liberty  without  medals 
or  gold  braid  but  with  the  same  courage — 
Jared  Sparks,  apostle  of  religious  liberty 
among  Protestants,  and  the  great  cardinal 
who  risked  the  displeasure  of  Rome  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  Ideal:  Garrison,  foe 
of  slavery,  and  Taney,  defender  of  law;  poets, 
musicians,  artists,  and  scholars,  far  too  many 
to  be  cataloged  here,  but  who  taught  us 
the  Inestimable  value  of  the  free  spirit — all 
are  woven  Into  the  tapestry  that  Is  the 
story  of  Baltimore. 

Would  It  not  be  Inexcusable,  then,  for 
Baltimore,  erf  all  American  cities,  to  be  one 
to  forget  the  meaning  of  American  citizen- 
ship? To  be  an  American  Is  a  privilege,  yes, 
but  it  is  also  a  responsibility  and  a  Baltlmor- 
ean  carries  as  heavy  a  share  of  that  responsi- 
bility as  any  other  American  for  the  very 
reason  that  so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
Nation  was  made  here. 

Mary  Plckersgill  was  a  waman  who  lived 
in  a  day  when  women  were  not  admitted  to 
full  citizenship,  much  less  to  the  dignities 
and  burdens  of  public  office.  When  the  foe 
was  at  the  gates  she  had  no  responsibility 
for  manning  the  defenses.  She  was  not  even 
permitted  to  vote,  but  she  had  no  doubt  that 
whatever  she  could  do  she  ought  to  do.  She 
could  at  least  sew  a  seam,  and  that  she  did, 
readily  and  well  It  was  merely  a  quirk  of 
fate  that  made  the  strips  of  cloth  she  stitched 
together  become  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 
and  she  could  have  had  no  notion,  as  she 
labored  In  this  house,  that  she  was  to  live  In 
Imoerlshable  memory. 
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But  she  did  what  she  could,  and  in  that 
lies  her  glory  and  her  significance  to  you 
and  me.  Immortal  fame  comes  to  few;  but 
the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  dis- 
charged is  available  to  you  and  me  and  every 
man  and  woman  In  this  city  of  Baltimore. 
It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  having  the  will  to 
do  as  much  as  In  us  lies.  Foes  of  liberty  are 
still  on  the  march,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  Invisible,  Intangible 
foes  only  makes  them  the  more  dangerous. 

The  Redcoats  are  gone,  but  hatred  and 
prejudice,  arrogance,  greed,  and  bUnd  stu- 
pidity still  besiege  this  city,  and  if  they  are 
allowed  to  overrun  It  will  destroy  American 
liberty  as  surely  and  as  effectively  as  It  would 
have  been  destroyed  by  any  of  the  foreign 
foes  that  have  threatened  It.  from  British 
kings  to  Communist  commissars. 

Purthermore,  against  these  things  mili- 
tary power  Is  helpless,  and  civil  power  not 
much  more  effective.  The  real  defense  lies 
with  the  j>eople,  those  Baltlmoreans  who  are 
as  willing  to  do  what  they  can  as  Mary 
Plckersgill  was.  No  one  can  promise  that 
lasting  fame  will  reward  any  of  us,  although 
the  story  of  one  faithful  woman  shows  that 
It  may.  Yet  one  reward  Is  certain.  If  a 
majority  of  our  people  rise  In  defense  of 
liberty,  liberty  will  stand,  and  the  Baltimore 
of  the  future  will  weave  into  the  tapestry  of 
history  threads  of  purple  and  gold  that  will 
make  it  more  glorious  than  ever. 

Here.  then,  at  the  Flag  House  this  day, 
let  us  try  to  revive  within  our  breasts  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  that  filled  this  place  149 
years  ago.  If  we  can  do  so  we  shall  not  be 
assured  of  personal  fame.  As  individuals, 
we  may  sink  Into  oblivion  but  as  a  genera- 
tion we  shall  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
not  unmixed  with  awe.  If  we  defend  liberty 
manfully.  If  we  accept  the  responsibility  of 
an  American  citizen  cheerfully,  and  If  we 
discharge  our  duty  faithfully.  It  takes  no 
prophet  to  foresee  that  some  speaker  may 
stand  here  149  years  hence  and  voice  our 
praise.  For  that  speaker  wUl  live  in  a  great- 
er and  more  glorious  city  than  we  have  ever 
known,  and  will  realize  that  he  owes  it  to 
us. 


NttioBal    Rirers   and   Harbors   Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
7,  1963,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  held  is  golden  aimlversary  con- 
vention. All  Members  are  aware  of  the 
enormous  contributions  this  organization 
has  made  over  the  year  toward  develop- 
ing the  water  resources  of  our  country. 

The  greetings  of  this  House  were  ex- 
tended to  the  persons  present  at  the  con- 
vention by  our  beloved  Speaker,  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  I  am  sure  that  all  Mem- 
bers would  be  interested  in  his  fine  state- 
ment, em  follows: 

OxBETiNos  From  the  House  or 

RXPRXSENTATrVKS 

(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 

MACK    of    Massachusetts.    Speaker    of    the 

House  of  Representatives) 

Mr.  President,  once  again  it  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  extend  a  greeting  to  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

This  Is  the  60th  annual  meeting  of  the 
congress.    During  85  of  those  years,  I  have 


been  a  Member  of  the  House  oX  Representa- 
tives, and  partially  because  my  own  district 
has  been  so  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources,  I  have  had  far 
more  than  a  casxial  Interest  in  the  work  and 
the  objectives  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  recent 
decades  In  the  development  of  America's 
water  resources  has  been  due  to  the  sense 
of  urgency  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  activity  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress. 

The  success  the  Congress  has  had  In  en- 
couraging and  promoting  the  effective  use  of 
water  and  waterways  is  due  In  no  small 
measure  to  the  excellent  leadership  of  such 
dedicated  public  servants  as  my  good  friend 
and  your  national  vice  president,  Congress- 
man Bob  Sikes  of  Florida.  Throughout  his 
career  he  has  been  an  outstanding  exponent 
of  the  development  of  our  water  resources 
and  his  tireless  work  In  behalf  of  the  pro- 
grams of  this  organization  has  made  an  ex- 
ceptional contribution  to  the  attainment  of 
our  objectives.  He  has  earned  the  sincere 
gratitude  of  all  who  realize  what  the  full  use 
of  water  resources  means  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  America. 

Organized  more  than  61  years  ago,  this 
congress  has  given  Invaluable  assistance  to 
regional.  State,  and  local  governments  In  the 
conservation,  development,  and  control  of 
the  Nation's  precious  water  supplies.  It  has 
always  been  nonpartisan  in  character  and 
has  never  wavered  from  its  singleness  of -pur- 
pose which  is  the  sound  and  swift  develop- 
ment of  o\ir  water  resources. 

On  the  membership  rolls  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  Governors,  mayors.  State  legislators, 
water  experts  from  Industry,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say — many  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
and  Senate. 

It  Is  not  mere  coincidence  that  the  period 
of  greatest  development  of  our  water  uses 
covers  the  lifespan  of  this  congress.  It 
has  been  the  principal  promoter  of  an  ever- 
increasing  degree  of  Federal  participation  in 
meeting  State  and  local  needs,  notably  in  the 
fields  of  flood  control,  navigation,  ligation, 
and  conservation. 

Because  the  organization  has  no  ax  to 
grind  except  the  progress  of  the  national  wel- 
fare as  related  to  the  xise  of  water,  It  has 
historically  had  an  Influential  voice  In  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  pf  our 
Government.  Its  close  relationships  with 
committees  of  Congress,  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
some  40  other  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
water  problems  have  resulted  in  great  bene- 
fits to  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Improvements  to  rivers,  harbors.  Inland 
waterways,  and  the  Great  Lakes  system  un- 
der the  Federal  navigation  program  have 
now  resulted  In  alltlme  high  tonnage  of 
more  than  1  billion  tons  of  waterborne  com- 
merce a  year. 

Under  the  Feder.a  flood  control  program 
begun  In  1936,  about  400  projects  costing 
over  $1  billion  have  been  completed  while 
projects  having  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
•5  billion  are  under  construction.  These 
projects  have  been  highly  effective  in  reduc- 
ing flood  damages.  During  the  limited  pe- 
riod they  have  been  in  operation  (generally 
averaging  less  than  14  years) ,  they  have  pre- 
vented flood  damages  of  over  911  billion, 
thus  returning  n  dollars  for  every  1  dollar 
of  cost.  Over  $660  million  of  flood  damage 
was  prevented  during  fiscal   year   1962. 

A  problem  closely  associated  with  the 
activities  of  the  Congress,  the  abatement  of 
water  pollution.  Is  deserving  of  our  energetic 
advocacy.  Because  it  has  such  serious  Im- 
pUcatlons  for  the  health  of  our  people,  pol- 
lution of  our  streams  and  rtvers  Is  becoming 
an  increasingly  grave  national  jwoblem.    I 


firmly  believe  this  menace  should  be  attacked 
on  a  brocMl  national  front.  It  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed  as  wholly  a  local  responsi- 
bility. If  we  do,  the  desired  improvements 
will  never  be  made. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  In  local  communi- 
ties where  the  pollution  problem  is  most 
acute,  the  local  governme;its  simply  cannot 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  eliminate  the 
sources  of  Infection  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. They  are  already  carrjrlng  a  heavy  tax 
burden.  Rivers  recognize  no  State  boundary 
lines  and  neither  do  the  germs  of  pollution 
which  too  many  of  our  rivers  are  carrying 
to  the  detriment  of  many  communities. 

Prom  personal  experience,  I  know  of  sev- 
eral communities  in  our  New  England  area 
which  wUl  be  unable  to  cope  with  their  pol- 
lution problems  without  Federal  aid,  and 
there  are  several  hundred  cities  and  towns 
In  a  similar  condition  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Nature  has  endowed  ovu-  land  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  but  It  U  obviously  a 
relatively  fixed  supply.  An  Increasing  popu- 
lation and  expanding  Industry  are  drawing 
more  heavily  each  year  on  the  available 
sources.  More  water  Is  being  consumed  and 
more  wastes  are  being  discharged  into  our 
streams.  These  wastes  cause  the  dilution 
which  Imperils  our  domestic  water  supplies, 
Industrial  uses,  agriculture,  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities. 

When  it  Is  realized  that  two-thirds  of  our 
people  get  their  drinking  water  from  surface 
water  supplies  Into  which  disease-carrying 
bacteria  and  toxic  substances  are  being  dis- 
charged, the  menace  In  such  a  condition 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation  becomes  real. 
The  cure  for  this  serious  situation  must  be 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  and 
sewage  disposal  facilities  wherever  the  prob- 
lem prevails.  I  ask  you  if  this  Is  not  a  real 
problem  for  our  Federal  Government  to  aid? 
The  Improvement  of  our  waterways  for 
shipping  has  resulted  in  enormous  economic 
benefits  to  the  Nation.  We  have  seen  count- 
less instances  as  proof  of  this.  Personally  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  projects  at  Boston 
Harbor  with  which  I  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated throughout  my  congressional  life.  The 
development  of  this  harbor  has  made  possi- 
ble the  accopimodatlon  of  ships  of  greater 
tonnage,  bringing  lower  transportation  costs 
to  the  Industries  In  the  area  and  encourag- 
ing new  Industry  to  locate  there. 

Unfortunately,  expansion  of  the  railroads 
Is  not  likely  in  the  future.  Railroads  ai-e  es- 
sentlal  and  we  must  not  let  them  decay. 
But  we. must  supplement  their  transporta- 
tion efforts  through  progress  in  the  expan- 
sion of  our  waterway  system.  History  has 
borne  out  the  economic  value  of  our  water- 
way projects.  They  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute many  advantages  to  a  growing  coxm- 
try.  They  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  eco- 
nomic destiny  of  our  country.  We  must  do 
our  full  share  In  the  greater  and  more  pros- 
perous America  that  lies  ahead. 

Like  all  of  you,  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  projects  all  over  the  country  which,  if 
further  developed,  would  better  serve  not 
only  local,  but  the  national  Intcreste.  As 
constructively  exemplified  in  your  work, 
however,  there  is  a  need  to  establish  a  prior- 
ity system  for  such  projects,  even  though  we, 
by  natural  Inclination,  would  like  to  ac- 
complish the  Jobs  all  at  once..  Consequent- 
ly, I  am  hopeful,  that  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  many  meritorious  projects  still  being 
held  In  abeyance  can  also  be  considered  and 
approved  soon  In  successive  years. 

As  we  face  the  future,  I  want  to  commend 
you  again,  and  express  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  work  you  are  doing  In  this  signifi- 
cant field.  Moreover,  I  shall  look  forward  to 
what  I  know  will  be  the  constructive  results 
of  this  convention.  In  your  efforts.  I  am 
confident,  you  will  write  another  significant 
page  In  the  history  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and 
harbors  development  programs. 
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Another  Exampie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY      • 

OF    mCHl^M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE<»RESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  the  American  farmer,  as  so 
vividly  illustrated  in  the  recent  wheat 
referendum,  wants  no  part  of  Govern- 
ment controls.  This  dislike  and.  yes.  dis- 
trust, has  not  just  happened.  It  has 
been  building  up  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  One  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
popularity  downfall  can  be  seen  in  a 
matter  Involving  a  Gratiot  County 
farmer.  Mr.  E>ale  Wetzel,  of  rural  Ithaca. 
Mich.  Following  is  a  newspaper  article 
from  the  June  13  edition  of  the  Gratiot 
County  vHerald.  Ithaca,  on  this  subject 
which  I  respectfully  caU  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members.  Mr.  Wetzel,  I  believe, 
has  accomplished  a  needed  and  admi- 
rable service  in  explaining  clearly  and 
simply  the  control  plight  confronting  our 
Nation's  farmers.  His  is  not  a  lonely 
f\ght,  for  the  vast  majority  of  farmers 
have  and  continue  to  seek  greater  free- 
dom and  less  Government  controls  and 
influejice. 

The  article  follows: 

Dale  Wnxn,  Givxs  Viiws  ok  "Crebping 
Pakaltsis" 

"I  think  Its  time  for  people  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  were  slipping  away  from 
our  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

•This  whole  setup  's  something  that  start- 
ed a  long  time  ago  and  you  might  as  well 
say  It's  like  creeping  pyaralysia — It's  been  Uk- 
Ing  ahold  " 

Speaking  was  E>al«  Wetzel  of  rural  Ithaca 
who  In  recent  months  has  l>een  waging  a 
not-so-silent  battle  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  a  1962  wheat  allotment. 

TO   DAT¥ 

Thus  far  Wetzel  has : 

Refused  to  pay  a  taMlS  fine  for,  growing 
34  acres  too  much  wheat  In  1902; 

Told  a  VS.  attorney  In  Bay  City's  U.S. 
district  court  that  "there's  a  dlfferenc*  be- 
tween socialism  and  commnniam.  and  that's 
how  they  are  spelled"; 

Asked  for  a  prison  term  "that  I  could  serve 
it  with  honor  as  an  American  citizen  to  set 
an  example  of  what  this  whole  mess  Is": 

And  finally,  threatened  to  fight  for  a  jury 
trial  If  he  Is  fined. 

Wetzel  spells  out  the  circumstances  thusly : 

In  1962  he  had  a  wheat  allotment  of  17  V4 
acres.  Local  representatives  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Stabllzatlon  and  Conser- 
vation Committee  came  to  his  farm  a  mUe 
north  and  24  east  of  Ithaca  and  measured 
20  acres  of  wheat — 2  4  acres  too  much.  . 
rouB  cHoicm 

Wetzel  had  four  choices,  he  says : 

( 1 )  He  could  deliver  the  excess  wheat  to 
the  local  ASC  office. 

(2)  He  could  pay  a  $294  15  fine. 

(3)  He  could  raise  2  4  acres  less  than  his 
allotment  In  1963. 

(4)  He  could  sign  up  under  the  Govern- 
ment's feed  program. 

Wetzel  did  none.  And  although  he  plant- 
ed no  wheat  In  1963,  he  says,  the  Government 
pressed   the  case,  which  made  Wetael  mad. 

"This  Is  proof  that  they're  not  interested 
in  riot  raising  too  much  wheat,  but  rather 
only  in  tellli>g  you  wh^t  to  do." 


Local  authorities  turned  his  case  over  to 
State  officials.  Wetael  says,  and  they  In  turn 
handed  it  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  May  of  thU  year,  he  received  a  summons 
to  apear  in  VS.  dUtrlct  court  In  Bay  City. 

Wetzel  appeared  and  said  he  wouldn't  pay 
his  fine  He  repeated  hU  contenUon  that 
the  Governments  only  Interest  was  In  "tell- 
ing us  what  we  had  to  do. "  adding  that  "if 
that's  not  a  form  of  socialism.  I'd  like  to  have 
someone  explain  It  to  me." 

According  to  Wet»l.  the  Government's  at- 
torney threatened  a  Hen  on  his  farm.  Wet- 
zel claims  he  would  be  denied  »  jvaj  trial, 
"which  Is  contradictory  to  the  ConsUtuUon." 

Dale  Wetzel  says  hU  defiance  isn't  "be- 
cause I  dont  love  my  country."  But  rather 
is  'because  I  love  my  country."  He  believes 
that  'When  they  take  my  freedom  away  from 
me.  they've  taken  everything  I've  got." 

Wetzel  isn't  afraid  of  the  consequences, 
whatever  they  prove  to  be.  "I'm  not  afraid. 
When  you  take  away  a  man's  freedom,  what 
do  we  have  left?" 

"If  I  had  to  take  50  cenu  a  bushel  less 
for  wheat.  I'd  do  it  iiutead  of  getting  $1  50 
and  letting  them  tell  me  what  to  do,"  he  as- 
serts. 

Of  his  current  situation,  Wetzel  says,  "For 
my  own  satisfaction.  I  wanted  to  prove  to 
people  around  here  what  the  whole  mess  was 
like  " 

NOT  BKPLAINEO 

Wetzel  argues  that  Government  partici- 
pation in  agriculture  via  the  controls  pro- 
gram "never  has  been  completely  explained 
to  the  people  for  fear  they  wouldn't  accept 
It 

"They've  shoved  this  to  the  people  and  we 
can't  blanie  anybody  but  the  farmers  them- 
selves, because  they  thought  they  were  going 
to  get  something  for  nothing." 

Today,  he  says,  the  average  farmer  goes 
along  with  the  program  because  "It's  the 
road  of  least  resistance" 

Wetzel's  attitude  Isn't  erf  recent  vintage. 
He  says  he  never  has  supported  the  Govern- 
ment's activities  in  agriculture,  never  has 
been  inside  the  ASC  office  and  never  has  ac- 
cepted a  dollar  from  the  Government  pro- 
grams. • 

He  favors  lifting  of  all  subsidies  and  let- 
ting "supply  and  demand  take  4%e  of  Itself  " 

"How  can  we  send  our  children  to  school 
and  teach  them  that  this  Is  a  free  enter- 
prise system,  then  attempt  to  explain  the 
restrictions  on  farmers?" 


Congressman  Maihiard  Notes  the  Califor- 
nia Le^onnaire  Sapportt  Senator 
Kochel's  Stand  Against  Rightwiof 
Extremists 


voicing  warning  to  the  American  people  of 
the  dangers  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  "Johnny  come 
lately"  organizations  have  seized  on  the 
Legion's  basic  policies,  and  then  proceeded  to 
twist  them  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 

These  organizations,  known  popularly  as 
the  "radical  rights."  have  themselves  sewed 
the  seeds  of  mscord.  They  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  brand  such  truly  great  Ameri- 
cans as  General  and  former  President  Dwlght 
D  Elsenhower  and  J  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
wonderfully  able  Director  of  the  FBI,  as 
members  or  dupes  of  the  Conununlst  con- 
spiracy. 

Under  the  guise  of  fighting  communism, 
some  of  these  groups  have  been  spreading 
a  program  that  Is  cxirlously  akin  to  that  of 
nazism  and  fascism;  they  have  attempted 
to  stir  up  racial  and  religious  strife. 

Recently,  a  distingxilshed  Callfornlan  and 
Legionnaire.  U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchxl, 
took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  lashed  out 
against  the  "unadulterated  venom,  hoaxes, 
and  lies"  of  some  of  these  "self-styled  pa- 
triotic groups."" 

Some  groups  attempted  to  use  his  words 
to  further  their  own  ends,  by  claiming  Sen- 
ator Kuchxl  was  attacking  the  Legion. 
This  the  Senator  vigorously  and  emphati- 
cally denied.  In  a  telegram  to  department 
headquarters  he  said: 

"As  an  American  and  as  a  Legionnaire.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  American 
Legion  and  Its  dedicated  patriotism." 

As  an  organization  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  in  three  major 
wars  for  this  country  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  four  freedoms,  the 
American  Legion  will  continue  to  fight  the 
Inroads  of  atheistic  communism. 

And  at  the  same  time,  the  American  Le- 
gion will  continue  to  filght  against  nazism, 
fascism,  dictatorship — against  anything  that 
would  Infringe  the  wonderful  God-given 
liberty  and  freedom,  won  for  us  by  our  an- 
cestors and  preserved  down  through  the 
years  by  the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  been  willing  to  give  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  Nation. 

The  preamble  to  the  American  Legion  con- 
stitution reads  "For  God  and  country  •  •  •'• 
and  Legionnaires  will  ever  continue  to  fight 
for  God  and  country. 

And  with  Legionnaire  Kuchki.,  we  will 
continue  to  decry  the  activities  of  some 
■elf-styled  patriotic  groups. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  cioaroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  controversy  surrounding  my 
California  colleagues  recent  Senate 
speech  regarding  the  rightwlng  extrem- 
ists, and  certain  allegations  growing  out 
of  this  controversy,  I  submit  for  the  rec- 
ord the  following  editorial  from  the  June 
1  issue  of  the  California  Legionnaire  in- 
dicating that  organization's  position  con- 
cerning Senator  Kuchel  and  his  speech: 
RicHTWiNC  Extremists 

For  the  past  45  years,  ever  since  It  was 
organized,    the    American   Legion   has    been 


All  Repablicans  Against 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1963 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose 
herewith  the  following  editorial  from  the 
OafTney  Ledger,  Gaffney,  S.C,  of  May  28, 
1963: 

Aj,l    REPUBUCAMS    ACAtNffr 

By  a  vote  of  19  to  15  the  House  Agricul- 
tural Committee  approved  a  cotton  bill  car- 
rying out  President  Kennedy's  recommenda- 
tion for  elimination  of  the  present  two- 
price  system  for  the  crop. 

That  Is  what  the  majority  of  the  execu- 
tives throughout  the  textile  Industry  have 
been  asking  for  for  the  past  several  years. 

All  14  Republican  members  of  the  commit- 
tee voted  against  the  measure. 

That  shows  where  the  Republican  Party 
stands  with  respect  to  the  textile  Industry. 
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Costs  of  Producing  Cotton — Pt  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NXW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  several  studies  and 
analysis  compiled  by  various  State  ex- 
perimental stations  on  the  costs  and  re- 
turns of  cotton  production.  The  first, 
"An  Economic  Analysis  of  Irrigated  Cot- 
ton Production'  by  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station— a  part  of  the 
Texas  A.  ti  M.  College  system — on  the 
middle  Brazos  River  Valley.  1955-58,  in- 
dicates that  production  costs  on  irri- 
gated cotton  was  23.2  cents  per  pound 
and  23.6  cents  on  dryland. 

Costs  or  Producing  Cotton 

PRODUCTION    INPUTS    AND    008TS 

Preharvest  production  reqtUrements  for 
Irrigated  cotton  are  compared  with  normal 
requirements  for  dryland  cotton  in  table  6, 
The  data  are  not  entirely  comparable  as  they 
were  not  obtained  from  paired  observations 
and  they  refer  to  different  periods  of  time. 
"The  comparison  affords  some  measure  of 
of  added  production  practices  and  an  ap- 
proximation of  the  amount  of  Increase  In 
production  requirements  in  adjusting  from 
dryland   to  irrigated  cotton  production. 

The  cost  of  average  amounts  of  power  and 
machinery,  labor,  and  materials  used  In  Irri- 
gated cotton  production  are  shown  In  table 
7.  BCaterlal  and  labor  costs  are  an  average 
of  those  reported  each  year.  Power  and 
machinery  costs,  which  Include  depreciation, 
interests  on  Investment,  repairs  and  fuel,  oil, 
and  maintenance  costs  are  based  on  1958 
prices.  Operating  water  cost  Is  the  average 
amount  spent  per  acre  for  fuel  or  energy,  oil, 
repairs,  and  maintenance  on  pumping  equip- 
ment. Overhead  Irrigation  costs  consist  of 
an  allowance  for  depreciation.  Interest,  and 
taxes  on  irrigation  facilities  excluding  the 
Investment  In  land  forming.  The  Invest- 
ment In  land  forming  is  treated  as  a  capital 
Improvement,  and  only  the  labor  and  power 
costs  reqxilred  for  maintenance  are  Included 
as  annual  costs. 

Harvest  and  associated  costs  Include  hand 
snapping,  bracero  services,  hauling  seed  cot- 
ton to  the  gin,  ginning,  bag  and  ties,  and 
hauling  Unt  cotton  to  the  warehouse.  A 
substantial  portion  of  the  1969-60  cotton 
crop  was  mechanically  harvested,  but  only 
a  few  bales  were  mechanically  harvested  on 
the  12  farms  during  1955-58. 

Gross  receipts  per  acre  varied  widely  among 
years  and  among  farms.  They  averaged 
$337.  $307.  $253.  and  $229  per  acre  In  1959, 
1956,  1957,  and  1958,  respectively.  The  gross 
receipts  per  acre  ranged  from  $473  on  one 
farm  In  1955  to  $145  per  acre  on  another  In 
1958. 

The  price  received  by  cooperating  fanners 
averaged  31.73.  31.27,  26.56,  and  28.80  cents 
per  pound  of  lint  cotton  in  1965.  1956.  1967, 
and  1958.  respectively.  Cottonseed  averaged 
$64.75,  $62.84,  $49.61,  and  $39.91  per  ton 
during  the  same  respective  years.     Lint  and 


generally  lower  in  1957-58  than  In  1965-56. 
Seed  prices  were  further  depressed  by  weath- 
er damage  In  1957-58.  They  ranged  from 
$7  to  $15  per  ton  below  the  price  received 
before  the  quality  was  Impaired. 

The  4-year  average  jrloe  recelred  was 
29.61  cents  per  pound  of  lint  and  $54.57  per 
ton  of  seed. 

Largely  because  of  the  shorter  staple,  the 
price  received  for  nonlrrlgated  cotton  pro- 
duced In  1955  was  generally  about  2  cents 
per  pound  lower  than  that  received  for 
Irrigated  cotton  of  the  same  quality.  Cotton 
produced  on  land  prepared  for  Irrigation,  but 
not  Irrigated  in  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960 
was  comparable  in  grade  and  staple  length 
to  undamaged   Irrigated  cotton. 

The  estimated  average  specified  preharvest 


costs  for  irrigated  cotton  are  about  $54  per 
acre  more  than  for  nonlrrlgated  cotton,  table 
7.  Assuming  a  yield  of  4O0  pounds  of  Unt 
per  acre  for  nonlrrlgated  cotton  and  the 
prices  and  coets  shown  In  table  7,  yields  per 
acre  for  Ip-lgated  cotton  would  need  to  be 
about  aeo  pounds  higher  than  nonlrrlgated 
cott»n.  620  pounds,  for  returns  to  land  man- 
agement from  irrigated  cotton  to  equal  those 
from  nonlrrlgated  cotton.  For  1955-68  yields 
of  Irrigated  cotton  averaged  823  pounds  of 
Unt  j?er  acre,  or  about  423  pounds  more  than 
from  nonlrrlgated  cotton.  On  the  average 
during  thU  period.  Irrigated  cotton  was  con- 
siderably more  profitable  than  nonlrrlgated 
cotton.  However,  averages  do  not  teU  the 
entire  story,  as  Is  Indicated  In  the  following 
section. 


Table  1  .—EstimaUd  returns  and  costs  per  acre,  irrigated  cotton,  19.5,5-58  average  compared 
with  e.sttmaUd  normal  returns  and  costs  for  dryland  cotton,  middle  Brazos  River  VaUey 


Init 

Irrigated  cotton 

Dryland  cotton  « 

Itpm 

UniU 
per 
acre 

Price 
per 
unit 

Cost  or 
return 
per  acre 

Units 
per 
acre 

Price 
per 
unit 

Cost  or 
return 
per  acre 

Returns: 

Llut 

Pound 

do 

Nuwber 

823.0 
1,817.0 

DoUan 

•  o.anno 

>.U3U0 

DcUart 

247 
40 

Number 

400.0 
640.0 

DollaTB 

0.8000 
.0300 

Donar* 

Seed 

120 

do. 

19 

Total 

.- 

•287 

•189 

8prriflo<l  etprnses: 
Preharvest. 

Power  and  msclilnery 

Hour 

do. 

do 

«.e 

6.8 
31.0 
12.0 
46.0 

77.0 
36.0 

4.0 

14.0 

<2.78 

.62 
.42 
.67 
.06 

.Og76 
.10 

.H 

170 

18.16 

8.48 

18.02 
6.84 
2.26 

7.61 
XOO 

166 

r.80 

6.28 
8.86 
1.07 

6.8 

8.8 
80.0 

«2.85 

.62 
.42 

Man  labor: 

Machine  operator 

Hoe  labor 

16.53 
3  02 

Irrigation  labor 

do 

Poimd 

do 

do 

Number.. 

do 

12.60 

Kertillicr:  • 

Nitrogen* 

PfO,« 

Insecticides: 

Applied  by  ground   ma- 
chine.* 

Applied  by  plane  ' 

Water: 

Cperatlne  cost  • 

45.6 

40.0 
20.0 

6.0 

4.0 

.06 

.0976 
.10 

.72 

2.60 

2.2S 

8.90 
2.00 

4.32 

10.00 

Overbeaa  cost  • 

^^ 

■» 

Ditch  work 

Total  preharye,st 

108.87 
81.89 

64.02 

Harvest  and  associated  cost  w 

Pound 

823.0 

.0096 

400.0 

.0906 

30.80 

Total  specified  cost? 

190  76 
•96 

.232 

94.42 
•46 

.236 

Return    to   land,    management,   and 

general  farm  overhead. 
Production  cost 

Pound 

seed, 
used 


>  Adapted  from  TAES  MP-228. 

•  The  1966-88  average  prices  received  for  Irripat^d  cotton  were  29.61  wnts  and  2.72  cents  per  pound  of  lint  and 
rcsiwctlvely.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  a  price  of  30  cents  per  pound  of  lint  and  3  cents  per  pound  of  seed  Is 
lor  both  imgalM  and  drjland  cotton. 

•  Rounded  to  nearest  dollar. 

« Includes  flie<l  and  onoratlng  ooyl  of  farm  maclilnery  but  not  labor  of  operator 

•  Pounds  of  nutrient  element  applied. 

I  w*I*[}*!  '***.°°''':,  ^^^^  °'  applying  included  only  power  and  machinery  and  macliine  ODcrator 

■  Materials  and  application. 

I  Expenditures  for  fuel  or  energy,  oD,  repairs,  and  maintenance  for  pumping  water 

«  i^'JT      .''"'•.•°'*'"®*^  ■"**  ****^  '^  Irrigation  •facilities,  excluding  inve.nment  In' land  forming 

»•  Defoliant  costs  averaged  $3.61  per  acre  on  farms  where  used.    Defoliant  cost  is  not  included  in  this  cost  summary 


EVALUATION    OP    RXSULTS 

Six  years  of  experience  Indicate  that  Ir- 
rigation of  cotton  can  Increase  or  decrease 
net  Income,  depending  largely  upon  the  time 
and  amount  of  rainfall  received  during  the 
cotton-harvesting  season.  In  years  such  as 
1965.  1956.  and  1959.  irrigation  Increased  re- 
turns from  cotton  materlaUy.  With  weather 
at  harvest  time  like  that  experienced  In  1957, 
1958,  and  1960.  hack  and  managerial  skill 
are  needed  to  Increase  Income  through  Ir- 
rigation. Under  Irrigation  more  cotton  wlU 
be  put  on  the  stalk,  but  It  requires  more 
time  and  delays  the  harvest. 


With  dry  fall 

seed    qualities    deteriorated    under    adverse     weather,  the  delay  in   harvest  h£is   no  par- 
weather  In  the  faU  of  1957.  1958.  and  1960.     tlcular  significance.     But   with  a   wet  fall 


In  these  years,  approximately  two-fifth^  of 
the  crop  was  harvested  before  the  faU  rains 
t>egan.  Cotton  harvested  before  the  rains 
sold  for  32  to  34  cents  per  pound  of  Unt; 
whereas,  weather -damaged  cotton  sold  for 
about    23    cents.     Cottonseed    prices    were 


the  yield,  and  grade  losses  associated  with 
delayed  harvest  are  likely  to  reduce  the  net 
returns  from  Irrigated  cotton  below  those 
from   nonlrrlgated    cotton. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  received  tn  Jime 
and  July,  particularly  July,  affects  the  time 


and  number  of  Irrigations.  Weather  records 
for  the  58-year  period,  1903-60.  are  avail- 
able for  the  Valley  Junction  Weather  Sta- 
tion. Assuming  *  that  Irrigation  would  be 
beneficial  when  July  rainfall  is  3  Inches  or 
less,  these  records  Indicate  that  Irrigation  Is 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  some  extent  In  4  out 
of  5  years. 

Harvest  and  grade  losses  result  from  heavy 
rains  or  from  extended  periods  of  damp 
weather.  Weather  data  for  the  period  of 
record.  1903-60,  Indicate  the  total  amount 
of  precipitation  recorded  by  months.  The 
period  of  time  or  number  of  days  In  which 
precipitation  occurs  during  the  month  is  not 
shown. 

The  probable  occxirrence  of  a  damaging 
amount  of  precipitation  (4  Inches  or  more) 
during  each  September,  October,  or  Novem- 
ber Is  shown  in  table  8.  The  proportion  of 
years  In  which  monthly  ralnfaU  of  4  inches 
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or  more  occ\ir«  during  the  fall  harvest  sea- 
son U  shown  In  table  9.  Aaaumlng  that  a 
total  monthly  ralnfaU  of  4  Inchee  or  more 
will  contribute  to  harvest  and  grade  losses, 
these  records  Indicate  that  a  monthly  rain- 
fall of  damaging  proportions  during  1  or 
more  of  the  following  months  September, 
October,  or  November  can  be  expected  to 
occur  In  5  out  of  9  years.  Contrary  to  gen- 
eral belief,  these  records  Indicate  that  a  dry 
summer,  as  measured  by  precipitation  during 
July.  Is  not  necessarily  followed  by  a  dry 
fall.  With  July  rainfall  of  2  Inches  or  less. 
the  chances  for  a  damaging  rain.  4  Inches  or 


more  per  month  in  October  and  November, 
are  slightly  greater  than  In  jrears  when  July 
rainfall  exceeds  2  Inches.  Uble  8.  Regard- 
lee  of  the  amount  of  precipitation  received 
In  July,  there  Is  a  1  to  3  chance  that  Octo- 
ber ralnfaU  will  exceed  4  Inches.  Harvest  and 
grade  losses  are  also  associated  with  extended 
periods  of  damp  weather  even  though  lees 
than  4  Inches  of  rain  are  received.  The  prob- 
ability of  escaping  grade  damage  during  the 
harvest  season  may  be  somewhat  less  than 
the  data  In  table  8  would  suggest.  Favorable 
fall  weather  conditions  like  those  In  1956  oc- 
curred only  5  times  during  1903-80. 


T.\Bi.E  S.— Probable  occurrence  of  damaging  ramjall  related  to  July  precipitation,  middle 
Brazoa  River  Valley,  Tex.,  Valley  Junction  weather  records 


July  precipiUUoa 

rhsnws  tor  o«H-urn'nce  of  4  lnch« 
l>n>ci(>itaUoa 

or  more 

Inch«s 

Krequem-y ' 

.Kiiinist     !  fVpicmbor      October 

1                     1 

November 

Under  1 _ 

I  01  to  '                     — ........ 

1-3 
1-3 
l-« 

1-10 

l-« 

1-4 

1-10 
l-IO 

1-3 
1-3 
1-3 
1-3 

3-« 
1-3 

"^  01  to  3 

2-9 

3.0!  and  over , 

l-«                  l-« 

1-8 

l-« 

1-8 

1-4 

1^ 

FriHiurncy  In  which  July  prwHpJtation  of  the  imllcated  amount  !.•»  m^lvnl. 


The  Increased  harvest  costs  and  reduced 
gross  returns  caused  by  weather  damage 
suggest  that  the  most  profitable  use  of  Ir- 
rigation Involves  adoption  of  cultural  and 
Irrigation  practices  designed  to  lessen  the 
effects  of  damaging   fall  rains. 

Such  a  program  would  likely  Involve  a 
reduction  In  water  Inputs  and  slightly  lower 
yield  levels  than  those  attempted  in  the 
past.  A  program  of  this  kind  was  acci- 
dentally followed  on  some  farms  In  1957. 
1958.  and  1980  and  was  purposely  adopted 
on  4  of  the  12  farms  In  1961.  Essentially, 
the  program  Involves  land  preparation,  fer- 
tilization, planting,  and  all  other  Input  prac- 
tices associated  with  Irrigation  except  that 
the  cotton  crop  will  not  be  irrigated  unless 
weather  makes  Irrigation  necessary.  If  Ir- 
rigation is  pracUced.  It  will  be  terminated 
early  In  August,  as  recommended  In  TABS 
K4P-470' 

This  program  stresses  the  Insurance  fea- 
ture of  Irrigation  rather  than  maximum 
yields.  The  reduced  level  of  water  use  would 
probably  result  In  lower  yields  In  years  with 
a  dry  open  fall  such  as  that  of  1956;  but. 
as  It  contributes  to  early  maturity.  It  Is 
llkeiy  to  produce  a  higher  average  yield  of 
quality  cotton,  partlc\ilarly  In  years  such  as 
1957.  1958,  and  1960. 

Table  9 — Proportion  of  years  in  which 
monthly  precipitation  after  July  exceeds 
sped/led  amounts,  middle  Brazos  River 
Valley.  rex> 

[In  percent] 


tlons  In  water  cost  per  acre-Inch  among 
farms  Unit  operating  cases  (cost  per  acre- 
Inch)  were  highly  variable,  depending  prin- 
cipally on  difference  In  well  capacity.  Hl^er 
yielding  wells  had  unit  operating  costs  that 
were  much  less  than  those  on  low  yielding 
well.s  In  1956.  for  Instance,  operating  costs 
ranged  from  13  cents  per  acre-Inch  on  an 
engine-powered  pumping  plant  delivering 
1,380  gallons  per  nUnute  to  92.42  per  acre- 
Inch  on  a  similarly  lowered  plant  delivering 
125  gallons  per  mlnme.  With  similar  well 
capacities,  there  was  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence In  unit  operating  costs  between  pumps 
pwwered  by  electricity  averaging  2.87  cents 
per  kilowatt  and  those  fueled  by  liquefied 
petroleum  gas  at  9  cents  per  gallon.  Similar 
unit  operating  cost  behavior  has  been  noted 
In  other  areas,  notably  the  high  plains.* 

The  data  Indicates  that  unit  operating 
costs  Increase  sharply  as  well  capacities  de- 
crease below  500  g^lons  per  minute.  A  50- 
percent  decrease  In  capacity  from  the  600 
gallons  per  minute  level  raises  unit  operalng 
costs  from  33  to  69  cents  per  acre-Inch.  Ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  the  wells  Included 
In  the  study  had  capacities  of  250  gallons 
per  minute  or  less,  table  3. 


Month 

Precipitation  exceeding  (inches)— 

4 

S 

• 

k    7 

8 

9 

10 

August 

September  .. 

October 

.November... 
December... 

15.7 
13.3 
33.3 

28.0 
38.0 

10.5 
7.0 
31.0 
21.0 
21.0 

3.5 

5.3 

13.3 

14.0 

14.0 

1.7 
3.5 

13.3 

las 

i7 

1.7 
X5 
8.7 
5.3 
3.5 

0 
3.5 

&7 
3.5 

1.7 

0 
3  5 

5.3 
3.5 
1.7 

'  Hohn.  C.  M..  Fisher.  P.  L..  and  Caldwell. 
A.  O..  "Moisture-Fertility  Relations  oX  Cotton 
at  College  SUtlon.  1957-69,"  TAE8  MP-470, 
November  1960. 

-Hughes.  Wm.  P..  and  Magee.  A.  C. 
"Changes  In  Investment  and  Irrigation  Water 
Costs.  Texas  High  Plains.  1950-64."  TABS 
Bulletin  828.  March  1956. 


Mass  Decorations  From  the  Baltic  States 


•  Vnlley  Junction  weather  records,  1903-00,  inclusive. 

Operating  costs  of  water  Is  another  Item 
that  may  have  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
proAtableness  of  Irrigation  in  the  Middle 
Brazos  River  Valley.  The  operating  costs — 
expenditure  for  fuel  or  energy,  oil.  repairs, 
and  malnteiuince — shown  In  table  7  are  4- 
year  average  costs  per  acre  for  all  farms  In 
the    study       These   averages    obscure    varla- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  speecii. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  we  pause 
today  to  commemorate  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  mass  deportations  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  which 
occurred  m  June  1941.  By  so  doing,  we 
remind  ourselves  once  again  that  we  in 


the  United  States  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberties  while  many  peoples  are  suffer- 
ing the  terrors  of  Commuriist  oppression. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pause  to  pay  homage 
to  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  on  the  22d  anniversary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  thousands  of  Baltic 
citizens  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  troops. 

These  outrages  against  humanity  were 
the  aftermath  of  the  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union  1  year  earlier.  To  understand  the 
full  tragedy  of  the  mass  deportations  of 
June  1941  one  must  recall  the  historical 
context  in  which  they  took  place.  Lith- 
uania has  been  known  to  history  since 
the  year  1009.  when  a  number  of  Eastern 
European  principalities  joined  together 
to  form  a  state.  The  king  of  a  united 
Lithuania  was  recognized  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  shortly  thereafter  the  bound- 
aries of  Lithuania  extended  into  what  is 
now  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public and  the  Russian  Soviet  Federated 
Socialist  Republic.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  Lithuanians  were  respected  as  a 
powerful  and  independent  European 
state  which  was  capable  of  turning  back 
foreign  invaders.  The  "eastern  Slavs" 
enjoyed  far  more  freedom  than  the  resi- 
dents of  Moscow  and  strove  to  live  in 
peace  with  neighboring  peoples. 

Lithuania,  like  Latvia,  fell  under  Rus- 
sion  control  in  1795,  when  the  czar  seized 
a  substantial  part  of  Poland  and  that 
country  lost  its  independence.  For  the 
next  century  and  one-quarter,  the  Baltic 
peoples  suffered  under  Russism  rule  but, 
firmly  committed  to  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  national  indep>end- 
ence.  repeatedly  sought  to  throw  out  the 
foreign  rulers.  Revolutionary  efforts 
were  not  immediately  successful,  but 
neither  were  the  Russian  overlords  able 
to  wipe  out  memories  of  earlier  days. 

The  period  of  czarist  rule  came  to  an 
end  after  the  First  World  War.  when  the 
Baltic  countries  regained  their  ancient 
sovereignty.  Although  caught  between 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  larger  neigh- 
bors, the  Baltic  peoples  fought  for  their 
independence,  and  for  a  brief  two 
decades  between  the  world  wars,  the 
ancient  dreams  of  a  return  to  Independ- 
ent Baltic  nations  were  realized.  For 
these  two  decades  the  peoples  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  labored  to  estab- 
lish modern  government,  and  econo- 
mies, while  gaining  respected  places  as 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Yet 
even  as  they  were  immersed  in  their  task 
of  rebuilding  their  beloved  homelands, 
new  calamity  struck.  In  1939  the  Soviet 
Union  imposed  mutual  defense  pcu:ts  on 
the  Baltic  countries  in  order  to  station 
Russian  soldiers  within  their  borders. 
In  1940  the  three  peaceful  republics  were 
forcibly  incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  was  then  that  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
posed a  wave  of  terror  on  the  three 
Baltic  peoples.  Looking  backward, 
czarist  efforts  at  the  "Russiflcation"  of 
the  Baltics  appear  mild  when  compared 
to  Stalin's  brutal  techniques.  On  June 
14,  1941,  the  wave  of  deportations 
reached  its  peak,  continuing  In  Lithu- 
ania for  5  more  nights.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand Latvian  men,  women,  and  children 
were  rounded  up  by  Soviet  secret  police 
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during  a  single  night  and  transported 
in  cattle  cars  to  the  slave  labor  camps 
of  Siberia.  Thousands  oi  Lithuanians 
and  Estonians  were  similarly  ix>unded 
up  and  deported  imder  equally  inhuman 
conditions.  The  coui-ageous  Baltic  peo- 
ples resisted  these  efforts,  at  times  with 
their  lives,  but  this  reaction  only  re- 
sulted in  plans  for  the  total  deportation 
of  the  Baltic  pe<vles  to  northeast  Russia 
and  Siberia. 

On  this  22d  anniversary  of  the  mass 
depKjrtations  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  the  American  people  renew  their 
vow  to  continue  the  age-old  struggle  for 
freedMn.  The  hopes  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples are  the  hopes  of  the  whole  free 
world.  We  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
deliverance,  when  the  Baltic  nations  will 
resume  their  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  We  salute  the  pas- 
sionate desire  for  freedom  of  the  Baltic 
peoples,  a  desire  which  they  share  with 
freedom -loving  peoples  everywhere. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
June  8,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   KAKTUilfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years,  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
emerged  as  an  important  contributor  to 
the  ever-widening  field  of  science.  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  lauded 
this  fact,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Mary- 
land's stance  among  the  top  ten  in  sci- 
ence, scientific  research,  and  scientific 
manpower,  in  a  recent  commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

In  a  positive  and  forceful  ^>eech.  Vice 
President  Johnson  also  spoke  about  the 
possible  results  of  man's  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  science,  and  the  future  relation- 
ship between  government  and  science. 

The  text  of  Vice  President  Johnson's 
speech  follows: 

RXMAKKB      OF       ViCX      PRESn^ENT      LTNDON       B. 

Johnson  at  thx  Univzrsitt  or  Maryland, 
CoLLCGX  Park,  Md.,  Jvm  8,  1963 

So  long  as  there  have  been  commencement 
exercises.  It  has  been  traditional  to  assiu-e 
each  graduating  class  that  they  were  about 
to  enter  a  disturbed,  plagued  and  gravely 
threatened  world.  This  year  many  speakers 
seem  to  have  found  a  new  horizon  of  hope- 
lessness. 

If  communism  doesn't  bury  ub,  U  sodaltsm 
doesn't  engulf  us,  If  our  debt  and  taxes 
don't  topple  on  tis,  if  morality  doesnt  col- 
lapse beneath  us,  the  class  of  1963  Is  told 
to  rest  secure  because.  In  due  time,  we  are 
sure  to  be  overtaken  and  destroyed  by  the 
advance  of  science. 

I  do  not  accept  this  verdict  on  the  future 
of  man — or  the  consequences  of  mankind's 
present  dramatic  progress  In  science  and  all 
the  fields  of  human  knowledge.  If  I  may.  I 
would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  this  to- 
day— and  especially  about  the  future  rela- 
tionship of  government  and  science. 

In  the  eiu-ly  1950'b.  the  University  of  Mary- 
land ranked  among  the  first  10  of  the  Nation 
in  footbaU.  For  reasons  we  won't  go  Into 
here,  that  is  somewhat  changed.     However, 


today  the  State  of  Maryland  ranks  among 
the  first  10  In  science.  In  scientific  activity 
and  in  scientific  talent. 

Maryland  is  making  a  major  and  Impres- 
sive contribution  to  our  national  efforts  in 
science. 

But  some  are  asking  the  question — what 
contribution  are  those  national  efforts  mak- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  all  the  States? 

Is  our  space  effort  too  dominant?  Is  It 
usurping  too  much  of  our  scientific  talent 
and  ability?  Is  the  concentration  of  space 
science  depriving  us  of  opportunities  to  learn 
what  remains  to  be  learned  on  and  about 
earth?  Is  the  space  effort  leading  us  to 
neglect  other  work  we  ought  to  be  doing  on 
earth? 

If  we  as  a  nation  had  no  competition,  if 
we  had  no  stakes  of  national  prestige,  if  we 
had  no  considerations  of  national  security, 
if  there  were  no  Communist  Russia  or  no 
Communist  China,  If  we  had  nothing  but 
our  self-respect  Tmd  our  tradition  otf  free 
scientific  Inquiry,  our  effort  In  space  today 
shouild  differ  very  little  from  Its  present 
magnitude  ch-  Its  present  priorities. 

What  we  are  and  what  we  aspire  to  be  as 
a  nation  rests  upon  the  predicate  of  main- 
taining peace  on  earth.  If  peace  Is  to  be 
maintained  on  earth,  freemen  must  acqiilre 
the  competence  to  preserve  space  as  a  field 
of  peace  before  it  can  be  made  into  a  new 
battlefield  by  tyranny.  Were  there  no  other 
considerations,  this  alone  would  require  us 
to  do  what  we  are  doing  In  space — and  would 
permit  us  to  do  no  less. 

We  are  not  reaching  for  prestige  In  space— 
we  are  reaching  for  peace.  And  this  Is  con- 
siderably more  urgent  than  many  realize  or 
others  wUl  yet  admit. 

In  large  measvire,  this  perspective  helps 
to  answer  other  questions  now  being  raised. 

Space  Is  clearly  the  great  breakthrough 
of  human  knowledge — for  centuries  to  come. 
We  do  not  know — and  the  Soviets  do  not 
know — what  the  stars  will  tell  us.  We  do 
know  that  to  defaxUt  the  exploration  of  the 
\iniverse  of  space  would  surely  be  as  catas- 
trophic In  its  consequences  as  If  we  had  de- 
faulted exploration  of  the  universe  of  the 
atocn.  Our  superiority  in  any  scientific  field 
wUl  be  brief  and  fading  if  we  do  not  win 
and  hold  competence  in  this  new  and  de- 
cisive realm  of  discovery. 

In  exploring  space,  we  are  exploring  the 
environment  of  the  earth  itself.  We  are 
finding  paths  through  a  new  dimension — 
and  historically  civilizations  have  stood  or 
fallen  according  to  their  ability  to  move 
through  a  dimension. 

We  seek  to  make  space  an  instrument  for 
peace  and  the  development  of  mankind. 
But  if  we  abandon  the  ^eld,  space  can  be 
preempted  by  others  as  an  Instrument  for 
aggression. 

And  In  a  world  of  competing  social  sys- 
tems, we  wo\ild  be  naive  Indeed  If  we  failed 
to  recognize  how  bleak  the  future  would  be 
If  this  new  dimension  became  the  realm  of 
tyranny.  For  yoxir  children,  and  your  chil- 
dren's children,  an  Iron  curtain  would  be 
drawn  across  the  pathway  to  the  stars. 

What  concerns  me  today  is  the  nature  of 
the  fashionable  outcry  against  science  It- 
self— and  the  source  from  which  much  of 
the  most  vocal  criticism  comes.  In  our  en- 
lightened Intellectual  community,  many  are 
parroting  George  Bernard  Shaw's  often 
quoted  phrase,  "Science  Is  always  wrong — ^It 
never  solves  a  problem  without  creating  10 
more." 

Science  Is  not  creating  our  problems — It  is 
creating  answers  to  our  problems.  A  rare 
moment  of  opportunity  Is  upon  us.  But 
many  to  whom  we  should  turn  for  affirma- 
tion, confidence,  and  enthusiasm  are  offer- 
ing doubt,  disenchantment,  and   despair. 

A  free  society  can  longer  outlive  the 
failures  of  Its  scientists  than  the  lack  of 
faith  of  Its  philosophers.  We  of  America  can- 
not lead  the  world,  we  cannot  keep  up  with 
the  world,  we  cannot  evei)  follow  closely  be- 


hind the  world  if  we  permit  our  sophlstica- 
tlon  and  abundance  '  to  degenerate  into 
cynicism  and  arrogance. 

As  Shakespeare  put  it,  "Our  doubts  are 
traitcM^" — because  they  make  us  lose  the 
good  we  might  win  "by  fearing  to  attempt." 

As  the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  best  hotised, 
best  educated  people  in  all  history,  Ameri- 
cans today  must  not  fear  to  attempt. 

Space  is  a  boon,  not  a  boondoggle.  We  are 
talking  superstition,  not  sense,  when  we  talk 
of  machines  overpowering  men.  We  are  sell- 
ing ourselves  short  when  we  show  the  white 
feather  to  nuclear  fission. 

As  David  Lilienthal  said  some  years  ago,  "A 
world  of  science  and  great  machines  is  still 
a  world  of  men;  our  modern  task  Is  more  dif- 
ficult, but  the  opportunity  for  democratic 
methods  can  be  even  greater  than  In  the  days 
of  the  ax  and  the  handloom. 

Our  challenge  today  Is  not  to  turn  back 
from  the  horizons  of  physical  science  but  to 
turn  toward  the  new  and  greater  horizons  of 
political  science. 

The  struggle  of  this  centiary  is  a  struggle 
between  two  political  systems,  free  and  slave. 
If  science  is  pressed  Into  the  service  of  those 
who  would  enslave  mankind,  science  must 
also  be  marshaled  to  support  those  who 
would  keep  men  free. 

If  that  goal  is  to  be  served,  we  must  not 
permit  the  pace  of  physical  science  to  out- 
run the  performance  of  our  political  science. 

Our  public  policy  as  well  as  our  popular 
philosophy  must  embrace  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities being  opened  to  us  by  science  and 
put  these  new  capabilities  to  greater  use. 
This  is  our  real  challenge  today. 

We  liave  a  long  aund  undistinguished  rec- 
ord in  America  of  falling  to  anticipate  the 
promise  and  potential  of  each  new  age  of 
science,  invention,  and  discovery.  Early  In 
our  history,  there  was  an  effort  to  close  down 
the  Patent  Office  on  the  theory  that  every- 
tliing  worth  Inventing  had  already  been  in- 
vented. Even  so  farslghted  an  American  as 
Woodrow  Wilson  spent  Ume  denouncing  the 
automobile.  The  steamboat,  the  locomotive, 
the  airplane  all  brought  prophecies  of  doom 
and  gloom.  We  have  learned  a  lesson  we 
siu-ely  do  not  need  to  be  taught  again. 

You  of  the  class  of  1963  do  not  graduate 
into  hopeless  times.  On  the  contrary,  tui- 
llke  the  class  of  1953  or  1943.  or  1933,  you 
graduate  into  one  of  the  most  hopeful  times 
in  the  history  of  man. 

Ovir  world  today  Is  moved  and  motivated 
as  It  has  never  been  before  by  the  enthusi- 
asm, optimism,  and  confidence  of  peoples 
everywhere.  These  is  war,  there  Is  poverty, 
there  Is  Ignorance.  But  for  the  first  time, 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  along  with  nations 
of  Europe  and  the  Americas  are  working  to- 
gether for  world  peace,  for  economic  growth, 
for  better  education. 

We  are  climbing  toward  the  summit  of 
man's  experience  and  science  Is  the  lifeline 
that  ties  us  all  together.  We  cannot  accept, 
we  do  not  accept,  the  sudden  cynicism  of 
those  who  tell  us  this  rope  which  lifts  us  up 
is  In  reality  a  noose  about  our  necks. 

As  has  been  said,  "The  feeling  of  distrust 
is  afwajrs  the  last  which  a  great  mind  ac- 
quires." 

The  feeling  of  distrust  of  the  futxire  should 
be  the  last  which  a  great  nation  such  as  ours 
acquires. 


Report  on  Telstar  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  June  18. 1963 

'     Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  Intensely  interested  in   the  results 
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achieved  by  Telstar  H  which  waa  put  In 
orbit  by  NASA  for  the  American  Tele- 
phone <t  Telegraph  Co.  Thia  Ls  the  only 
communications  satellit«  entirely  fi- 
nanced by  private  Industry  from  research 
on  through  its  being  placed  In  orbit,  be- 
cause American  Telephone  k  Telegraph 
paid  NASA  for  placing  the  satellite  in 
orbit. 

A  full  report  up  to  Jime  12  on  Telstar 
n  U  as  follows: 

TiCHNiCAL  Backoboxtmo  Ikfoemation 

COMMtJNICATIONS    TZSTS 

During  the  first  200  orblta  of  the  TelsUr 
n  satellite.  16  public  demonstrations,  and 
about  m  technical  tests  were  conducted. 

The  transniisslon  characteristics  of  the 
satellite  are  Identical  to  what  they  were  In 
measurements  before  launching  and  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Telstar  I 
satellite 

The  broadband  microwave  comxnunlca- 
ttons  signals  received  at  the  Andover  ground 
station  from  Telstar  II  have  been  In  the 
range  of  from  minus  96  to  minus  98  dbm. 
The  VHF  telemetry  signals  have  been  re- 
ceived at  from  minus  117  to  minus  125  dbm. 

During  the  first  usable* pass  at  Andover 
(pass  No.  4)  on  the  evening  of  May  7.  the 
traveling-wave  tube  In  the  sateUlte's  receiver 
was  operated  for  about  11  minutes  and  a  7 
minute  television  Upe  was  sent  from  And- 
over to  the  satellite.  The  picture  quality  re- 
ceived at  Andover  was  excellent.  The  French 
and  British  stations  also  received  the  last 
minute  or  so  of  the  tape.  Because  of  mar- 
ginal telemetry  reception  at  Andover.  the 
traveling-wave  tube  was  turned  off  early  on 
pass  No  4 

Before  pass  No  5,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
earth  station  telemetry  receiver  was  Im- 
proved by  Installing  a  dual  notch  filter  to 
reduce  the  noise.  As  a  result  of  the  change, 
reliable  telemetry  data  can  now  be  obtained 
at  signal  levels  as  low  as  minus  126  dbm. 
Power  In  the  comniand  transmitter  at  An- 
dover has  been  Increased  from  210  to  290 
watts  to  lengthen  the  time  during  which  the 
sateUite  can  be  conunanded. 

On  the  evening  at  May  8,  the  same  tape 
that  was  sent  the  first  night  was  transmitted 
by  Andover  to  the  satellite  and  the  BrlUah 
and  French  ground  stations  received  the  en- 
tire transmission  Color  TV  was  also  trans- 
mitted with  excellent  results. 

There  have  been  several  other  TV  demon- 
strations via  Telstar  II.  Including  transmis- 
sion from  Eiirope  to  Andover  Technical 
testa  have  Included  differential  phase  and 
gain,  noise  loading  and  envelope  delay  dis- 
tortion. 

TKACKING 

The  tracking  ot  the  sateUlte  also  has  met 
expectations.  The  precision  tracker  tracks 
Telstar  II  to  within  .02  of  a  degree  and  the 
autotrack  system  of  the  horn-reflectgr  an- 
tenna tracks  It  to  about  .006  ot  a  degree 
Tracking  experiments  similar  to  tboee  done 
with  Telstar  I  are  planned,  using  predicted 
orbital  position  for  direct  acquisition  by  the 
born  antenna  and  using  the  autotrack  sys- 
tem for  tracking.  The  purpose  of  this  Is  to 
test  operational  techniques  for  acqvUsltlon 
and  tracking  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
predicted  data.  With  this  method,  the  preci- 
sion tracker  Is  not  required  as  an  acquisition 
aid 

oasrr  chakactxbisttcs 

The  Improved  Thor-Delta  rocket,  launched 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration from  Cape  Canaveral,  placed 
Telstar  n  in  an  orbit  that  Is  sllghUy  higher 
than  planned  because  the  third  stage  booster 
was  more  powerful  than  a  nominal  one.  The 
actual  apogee  of  6,713  statute  miles  com- 
pares to  a  planned  apogee  of  6.560  miles, 
while  the  actual  perigee  of  604  miles  com- 
pares to  a  planned  perigee  of  675  miles.     lYie 


actual  IncllnaUon  of  the  orbit  of  42.7  de- 
grees with  respect  to  the  equator  is  only 
slightly  different  from  the  planned  Incllna- 
t4oa  of  43  degrees.  The  actual  period  of 
orbit.  225  3  minutes.  Is  slightly  longer  than 
the  planned  period  of  221  minutes.  TeUt*r 
II  Is  traveling  at  more  than  19.500  miles  per 
hour  at  perigee,  and  about  8,400  mph.  at 
apogee 

Telstar  II  was  set  spinning  at  a  speed  of 
179  revolutions  per  minute,  compared  to  an 
initial  spin  rate  of  177  rpm.  for  Telstar  I. 
The  spin  stabllkaes  the  satellite  and  ;>ermlU 
control  of  the  axis  to  keep  it  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  align  from  the  sun  to  the  sat- 
ellite so  the  spin  and  the  perpendicular  axis 
does  not  allow  any  of  the  solar  cells  to  be 
continuously  in  the  sun.  thus  preventing 
their  overheating  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  sensitivity.  The  spin  rate  slows  gradually 
but  as  long  as  the  satellite  Is  spinning  at 
any  rate  greater  than  5  rpm.,  it  will  remain 
stabilized 

The  angle  of  the  spin  axis  of  Telstar  II  in 
relation  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the 
satellite  (solar  aspect)  U  80  9  degrees  com- 
pared to  a  range  of  from  80  to  100  degrees 
for  Telstar  I  Six  special  solar  c^ls,  acting 
as  light  detectors,  on  the  satellited  skin  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  spin  axis  direction 
with  respect  to  the  sun  A  telescope  at 
Holmdel,  NJ  .  also  permits  observation  of 
sunlight  flashes  reflected  from  three  mirrors 
on  the  satellite's  surface.  Prom  this,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  the  angle  between  the 
spin  axis  and  the  ecliptic  plane. 
coNomoN    or    satxujtx 

Telemetered  data  received  from  Telstar  II 
Indicates  that  temperatures  InsldQ  and  out- 
side the  satellite  are  normal.  The  skin  tem- 
perature at  the  upper  pole  of  Telstar  n  has 
been  running  between  35  and  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and,  at  the  lower  pole,  from  zero 
to  10  degrees  because  of  the  solar  aspect. 
When  Telstar  II  is  in  the  earth's  shadow, 
however,  these  temperatures  will  drop  as 
much  as  40  degrees. 

Within  the  satellite,  the  temperature  in 
the  electronic  component  canister  has  been 
running  between  72*  and  78*  F.,  about  the 
same  as  for  Telstar  I 

Pressure  In  the  Telstar  II  canister  has 
been  rising  gradually  and  is  now  averaging 
slightly  more  than  11  pounds  per  square 
inch.  This  rise  was  expected  and  is  caused 
by  the  slow  diffusion  of  trapped  gases  from 
the  polyurethane  foani  that  was  used  to 
encapsulate  the  subassemblies  and  to  fill 
the  electronics  canister  The  pressure  is  ex- 
pected to  stabilize  soon. 

Relatively  steady  pressure  indicates  there 
are  no  leaks  in  the  canister.  Telstar  I  could 
give  no  precise  pressure  measurements,  ocher 
than  showing  that  pressure  was  either  be- 
tween 1  pound  and  6  pounds  or  more  than 
5  pounds.  Telstar  II  measures  pressures  on 
a  continuous  scale  up  to  12.7  pounds. 

SIGNAL    LXVXL 

Both  the  microwave  and  VHF  signals  re- 
ceived at  Telstar  II  are  weaker  than  those 
received  by  Telstar  I  because  of  the  longer 
ranges  at  which  Telstar  n  has  been  op- 
erating. 

The  signal  level  of  the  6390  mc  microwave 
signal  ( used  for  television,  telephone,  and 
other  broadband  communications  signals) 
as  received  at  the  satellite  has  l>een  aver- 
aging minus  70  to  minus  74  dbm  for  Telstar 
n.  This  compares  to  an  average  of  minus 
62  to  minus  65  dbm  on  Telstar  I. 

The  120  mc  VHF  signal  (used  for  com- 
nuLnds)  has  been  averaging  between  minus 
94  and  minus  100  dbm  received  at  the  Tel- 
star n  satellite.  Telstar  I's  received  VHP 
signal  averaged  about  minus  90  dbm. 

The  main  satellite  transmitter  power  out- 
put Is  2''4    watts,  the  same  as  for  Telstar  I. 

aAOIATION    EXPXailCKKTS 

The  radiation  measiu-ement  and  radiation 
damage  experiment  is  working  well,  accord- 


ing to  telemetered  data  received  thus  far. 
It  will  uke  several  weeks  to  analyze  this 
data. 

Preliminary  data  is  available,  however,  on 
the  radiation  damage  experiment.  Two 
lightly  shielded  daiQage  measuring  silicon 
transistors  mounted  on  the  skin  of  the  satel- 
lite took  about  four  times  as  long  to  reach 
the  same  level  of  radiation  damage  as  did 
a  similar  transistor  on  Telstar  I.  The  re- 
duced rate  of  damage  on  these  transistors 
Ls  attributed  primarily  to  Telstar  II's  higher 
apogee  which  carries  It  for  longer  periods 
of  time  into  the  so-called  "slot "  between 
the  Val  Allen  belts.  The  slot  is  a  region 
of  comparatively  low-level  radiation. 

A  lower  exposure  rate  of  the  more  heavUy 
shielded  devices  in  the  satellite  circuitry  is 
also  to  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  partial 
decay  of  the  higher  energy  electrons  put  into 
space  by  the  high  altitude  nuclear  tests  car- 
ried out  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1962. 
High  energy  electrons  were  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  command  decoder  in  Tel- 
star I.  They  also  contributed  substantially 
to  the  degradation  of  the  solar  cells  In 
Telstar  I. 

The  radiation  experiment  also  Includes 
detectors  for  measuring  electrons  and  pro- 
tons, other  silicon  transistors  with  shielding, 
and  solar  cells  with  vanrlng  degrees  of  shield- 
ing to  measure  radiation  damage, 
powxa  8tn»i>LT 

The  output  of  the  3.600  solar  cells  has 
been  averaging  about  525  mllllamperes,  com- 
pared to  about  600  mllllamperes  for  Telstar 
I  during  the  early  orblu.  (This  is  not  a 
significant  difference.)  The  solar  cells 
charge  the  19-cell,  nlfkel-cadmlum  storage 
battery,  which  telemetered  data  Indicates  Is 
in  good  working  condition.  Because  the 
battery  is  alternately  charged  and  dis- 
charged, its  terminal  voltage  varies;  how- 
ever the  battery  output  is  applied  to  a  volt- 
age regulator  which  is  supplying  a  regulated 
16  volts  to  the  satellite's  electronic  circuits. 
This  Is  comparable  to  the  output  of  Telstar 
I's  battery. 


Hawaii  State  Society  Awarded 
Presidential  Citation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  David  M. 
Peters,  a  native  of  Hawaii,  the  Hawaii 
State  Society,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference of  State  Societies  chartered  by 
act  of  Congress  on  April  3.  1952,  was 
cited  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  outstanding  society  of  the 
conference  for  service  to  its  membership 
during  the  period  from  June  1962 
through  May  1963. 

On  Sunday,  June  9,  1963,  the  Hawaii 
State  Society  celebrated  Kamehameha 
Day  with  a  luau — Hawaiian  feast — at 
Oxon  Hill.  Md.  On  this  occasion  the  so- 
ciety also  installed  Its  new  oflQcers  for 
the  year  1963-64.  Hawaii's  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  ac- 
companied President  Kennedy  to  Hawaii 
on  his  recent  trip  and  were  unable  to  at- 
tend the  luau  but  were  represented  by 
their  wives. 

li<r.  Peters'  swan  song  as  president  of 
the  society,  I  believe.  Is  worthy  of  being 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
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of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent of  this  body,  therefore,  that  the 
speech  be  included  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety,  as  follows: 

Addskss    or    Davto    M.    Pktkrs,    PREsmzNT, 
HAWAn  Statx  SocnrrT 

Aloha. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  be  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  one  of  Hawaii's  foremost 
leaders  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States  focuses  the  attention  of  the  world 
today  on  Hawaii,  the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific,  in  his  address  to  the  mayors  as- 
sembled there. 

The  objectives  of  the  Hawaii  State  Society 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  are  the  promotion  of 
the  spirit  of  aloha  and  the  perpetuation  of 
Hawaiian  traditions  and  customs.  In  the 
environment  where  that  spirit  of  aloha  pre- 
vails, the  State  of  HawaU  has  set  an  exam- 
ple of  racial  harmony  and  tolerance.  It  is 
extremely  appropriate  that  the  President 
should  address  the  mayors  of  the  United 
States  there  on  a  subject  of  national  Im- 
portance. 

Particularly  at  this  moment  in  America, 
the  peaceful  way  of  aloha  points  as  a  solu- 
tion to  many  problems.  In  our  newest  State, 
our  citizens  of  many  ethnic  groups  are  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  their  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties as  Americans.  The  past  experience  of 
HawaU  provides  a  unique  example  in  social 
evolution.  Racial  minorities  In  that  paradise 
of  the  Pacific  have  always  been  recognized 
and  respected  and  have  made  contributions 
to  our  American  culture. 

As  we  reflect  on  Hawaii's  past  we  nat- 
urally think  of  the  inspiring  leader  who  first 
united  the  Islands,  King  Kamehameha  the 
First.  Recently.  President  Kennedy,  In  di- 
recting that  a  Polaris  submarine  be  named 
after  this  great  Hawaiian,  said : 

"I  believe  that  these  submarines  should  be 
named  for  persons  who  stand  out,  not  only 
among  their  contemporaries,  but  also,  after 
searching  comparison,  among  men  of  all  gen- 
erations. King  Kamehameha's  great  human- 
itarian qualities,  unusual  ability  In  govern- 
ment, and  military  prowess  clearly  place  him 
In  that  category.  I  have  therefore  asked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  name  a  Polaris 
submarine  In  honor  of  King  Kamehameha." 

In  celebrating  the  birthday  of  King  Kame- 
hameha we  honor  an  ancient  Hawaiian.  We 
thus  observe  a  Hawaiian  custom.  By  means 
of  this  luau  with  its  traditional  Hawaiian 
foods,  s3mibollsms,  and  pageantry,  we  in  the 
Hawaii  State  Society  are  fulflUlng  the  objec- 
tives of  our  society. 

Aloha  nui  ka  kou. 


Hoase  Resolation  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  Introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced It  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14., 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 


Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record.  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  Impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Mat  20,  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood,  ■ 
Hou3e  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Following  Is  a  res- 
olution passed  by  the  Antranlg  chapter  of  the 
Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation  sup- 
porting passage  of  House  Resolution  14-15 
submitted  by  you  which  requests  formation 
of  a  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations.: 

"Resolved:  The  ARF  Antranlg  Chapter  of 
the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation  urges 
prrompt  release  of  House  Resolution  14-15 
and  requests  favorable  action  with  regard 
to  formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations." 

We  are  also  contacting  our  Congressman 
and  Congressman  Howard  W.  Smith,  head  of 
the  Rules  Committee  with  our  request  that 
your  resolution  be  released  for  debate  and 
passage. 

We   commend   you   for   the  position  you 
have  taken  in  this  matter  and  pledge  our 
support  of  your  resolution. 
Sincerely, 
ARF    Antrantg     Chapteh.    Armenian 
Revolutionart  Fkdkration, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Chtjruklan.  President. 
Pearl  R.  Mooradun,  Secretary. 

Detroit.  MIch. 

April  30,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  HoiLse  Rules,  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  We,  the  officers 
and  members  of  oxir  organization,  urge 
earnestly  to  submit  the  Flood  resolution — 
House  Resolution  14 — to  vote  by  your  com- 
mittee and  ask  you  to  give  it  your  support. 
Such  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations  is  vitally  important  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people.  While  Com- 
munist Russia  has  been  deceitfully  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  "national  liberation"  In 
Africa  and  Asia,  we  as  a  nation  are  not  doing 
much  to  help  the  enslaved  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations,  which  constitute  a  veri- 
table weakness  of  the  Soviet  totalitarian  sys- 
tem. 

A  special  CcMnmlttee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  would  be- 


come a  center  of  true  konwledge  and  infor- 
mation on  all  the  captive  nations  which  in- 
formation will  be  of  vital  imp>ort&nce  to  our 
Government  in  carrying  out  Its  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

We  strongly  urge  you,  sir,  to  give  your  full 
support  to  the  Flood  resolution  in  yovu-  Rtiles 
Committee. 

Respectfully  yoxirs. 
Organization    foe    Defense   or    Lem- 

KivscHTNA,    Branch     No.     1.    New 

York  City. 

Michael  Karcrok, 

Peter  Herotola. 


Detroit,  Mich., 

May  17,  1963. 
Hon.  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatir>es  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent 
effort  In  attempting  to  bring  before  the 
American  people,  through  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  facts  and  the  drama 
of  the  subjugation  of  once-free  nations  by 
the  most  tyrannical .  of  tyrants,  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  these  facts  are  amply  clear  for  those 
of  us  Americans  who  have  te-ethren  forced 
to  carry  the  Communist  yoke  on  their  necks 
and  who,  as  a  basic  hiunan  right,  aspire  for 
a  free  and  independent  fatherland  of  their 
own  with  the  right  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government,  the  general  American  public 
is  ill-informed  on  the  subject  and,  under 
present  international  political  conditions,  is 
predisposed  to  disregard  the  whole  matter 
and  to  consider  the  status  of  the  enslaved 
nations  as  "traditional"  and  the  Communist 
regime  "an  historic  State." 

This  is  especially  true  when  high  officials 
of  our  Government,  driven  by  unexplainable 
forces  and  using,  apparently,  logic  totally 
divorced  from  facts,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  themselves,  make  pubUc  statements  about 
the  "undeslrablllty"  of  even  referring  "to 
these  latter  areas" — the  Ukraine,  Armenia  or 
Gorgla  and  the  other  11  independent  demo- 
cratic republics  which  were  crushed  under 
the  red  heel  within  the  short  span  of  4 
years.  I  am,  of  course,  quoting  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk. 

My  dear  Sir,  I  know  very  well,  and  I'm  sure 
that  you  know  even  better  that  such  "senti- 
ments" about  and  understandings  of  world 
affairs  and  political  history  are  absurd  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  realities  of  life;  they 
are  inexcusable  for  any  American — but  espe- 
cially for  high  Government  officials.  And 
it  Is  because  of  this  realization  on  your 
part  and  on  the  part  of  many  of  your  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  I  am  8\ire,  that  you  have 
introduced  HH.  1415  calling  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations — simply  to  enlighten  the  people  on 
this  very  vital  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

Perhaps  it  would  he  tmrealistlc  at  this 
time  to  expect  the  United  States  of  America 
to  extend  material,  financial  or  mUltary  aid 
to  these  nations;  but  surely  we  are  not  going 
to  deny  them  the  moral  support  of  this  great 
Nation,  championing  freedom,  liberty,  and 
human  rights  all  over  the  world  as  It  does. 
To  make  that  denial  would  be  to  alxllcate 
our  role  as  the  leading  power,  and.  more 
imixjrtantly  for  me,  as  the  greatest  Nation 
of  the  world,  champion  of  all  peoples. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  all  responsible 
Americans  will  Join  me  in  c(Mnmending  you 
for  your  efforts  toward  the  creation  of  the 
so  dlrely  needed  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  when  they  know  the  real 
truths  behind  the  crushing  of  the  will  and 
the  freedom  of  the  more  than  114  mUlion 
non-R\ueian  peoples  by  the  Red  army  and 
the  sinister  tactics  of  communism.  And 
they  can  best  do  this  only  through  the  ef- 
forts of  that  committee. 

I  would  like  you  to  know,  honorable  Sir, 
that  I  am  sendliig  the  Honorable  Congress- 
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man  HowAmo  W.  Smitb.  duOmum  of  th« 
Hou««  RulM  CaaimlU«e.  and  my  own  R«p- 
r««entaUT«  In  OongreM  the  Honorable  Maa- 
THA  W.  Ourrrrms  ooplee  of  thle  letter  aa 
well  aa  IndlTldual  lettera  urging  them  to  do 
everything  humanly  poaalble  In  support  of 
your  bill.  In  getting  It  out  of  the  Rulea 
Cbmmlttae  for  an  airing  and  a  dUcuaslon  on 
the  floor  of  tha  Houae  and  In  Ita  subsequent 


Again  my  alncerest  thanks  and  congratu- 
lations for  your  efforts. 

Respectfully  yours. 

KaiKOi  Alaojadjian. 


PaxsNO.  Caut.. 

May  12. 1963. 
Congressman  Danixl  J.  Tlooo, 
Houae  of  Represent ativet  Office  Building, 
Waahinffton,  DC. 

Dkas  CowoazssMAN  Flood  :  I  have  expressed 
Tla  letter  that  Representative  B.  P.  Sxsk 
from  my  district  support  House  Resolutions 
14  %pd  IS  **  well  as  his  Intercession  with 
members  of  the  Ho\ise  Rulea  Conunittee  to 
relaaae  this  legislation  for  House  action. 

Oodapeed  to  you  and  your  efforts  and  for 
the  successful  establishment  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
81n4»rely  yotirs, 

NOBA  MAacosiAN. 

K«w  Toax.  NT.. 

May  16.  1963. 
Hon.  HoWAio  W  8»€TrH. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DfAB  Ms.  Chaismam:  I  would  like  to  urge, 
moat  respectfully,  that  quick  action  be  taken 
on  House  Resolution  14  to  establish  a  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Natlona.  The  fol- 
lowing coralderatlons  prompt  me  to  support 
such  legislation : 

( 1 )  The  heavy  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  the  enslavement  of  most  of  the 
captive  natlona. 

(3)  Since  we  are  still  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  an  obligation  under 
the  charter  to  seek  the  enjoyment  of  human 
rights  for  the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  obligation  under 
international  law  to  liberate  the  enslaved 
people,  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so 
and  not  to  buy  our  temi>orary  security  at 
the  expense  at  others'  misery. 

I  would  appreciate  yoxir  c<»nments  as  to  the 
step*  expected  to  be  taken  toward  such 
legislation. 

Yours  very  truly. 

OlOCCK  FORRKSTXX. 


LeuBfton  Hifh  School  Essays  on  Ship 
of  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  i(AasACHT7srrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Lexington  High  School,  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  held  an  essay  contest  in  which 
students  submitted  essays  on  the  '^Shlp 
of  State."*  The  winning  essays,  by  Mias 
Lynn  Bamett  and  Scott  Burnham,  are 
thoughtful,  well-written  statements  of 
the  importance  of  respect  for  our  forra 
of  goremment  The  students,  both 
members  of  the  honor  group,  have  dis- 
played a  healthy  awareness  of  the  need 
to  guard  our  representative  form  of  gov- 


ernment from  encroachments  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.  I  ask  unaolmoua  consent 
to  include  these  superb  eaeays  in  the 

Appendix  ol  the  Gongiubssional  Rbcow). 

The  essays  follow: 
LHS  STUOEhTTS'  Winning  Essays  on  Ship  or 
•  State 

(By  Lynn  Barnett) 

President  Cleveland's  statement.  "The  ship 
of  democracy,  which  has  weathered  all 
storms,  may  sink  through  the  mutiny  of 
those  on  board.  "  may  be  interpreted  several 
ways,  depending  upon  the  definition  applied 
to  "mutiny,"  Probably  the  more  frequently 
used  definition  would  be  a  taking  over,  or  a 
complete  upheaval  of  an  established  organi- 
zation. In  this  case,  a  democratic  govern- 
ment would  suddenly  have  little  or  no  pow- 
er and  would  command  no  respect  from 
those  people  it  previously  governed.  Often, 
merely  the  reeulting  chaos  would  sink  the 
ship.  However.  I  will  concern  myself  with 
mutiny  of  another  sort — mutiny  in  which 
the  ship  Is  sunk  by  the  apathy  of  those 
aboard. 

Indifference  in  such  a  vital  matter  as  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  approved.  General  dis- 
interest all  too  frequently  results  in  internal 
destruction  through  corruption  or  absolute 
power.  To  avoid  such  disaster,  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  each  person  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  ship  of  democracy  do  his 
part  to  keep  her  afloat.  When  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. In  the  I>eclaratlon  of  Independence, 
wrote  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  I  am 
confident  he  was  not  limiting  that  equality 
to  liberties  alone,  but  to  duty  as  well;  for 
participation  in  government  Is  not  only  a 
privilege  but  a  responsibility  of  members  of 
a  democracy.  In  his  famous  Gettysburg 
Address.  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  of  a  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people."  Emphasis  on  "of"  and  "by" 
ahows  that  Lincoln  too  recognized  the  duty 
of  every  man  toward  government.  Cicero 
once  said  that  no  man  can  escape  duty. 
And  so  l%\.a.  William  Morris  delved  further 
Into  the  free  opportunity  of  duty  when  he 
wrote:  "Knowledge  Is  a  step  which  few  may 
climb.    .While  duty  Is  a  path  all  may  tread." 

In  these  two  lines.  Morris  makes  It  evi- 
dent that  duty  Is  one  blessing  all  men  share 
equally.  However,  all  men  do  not  share  the 
duty   of   governmental    participation. 

But  the  struggle  to  keep  the  ship  afloat  Is 
more  than  a  duty  It  is  a  right,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self -satisfaction  as  well  as  organi- 
zational perfection — an  opportunity  which, 
unfortunately,  few  people  have.  Since  this 
prlvUege  Is  so  far  from  being  universal,  there 
Is  all  the  more  reason  for  retaining  It.  In- 
dividual apathy  toward  the  opportunity  of 
taking  part  In  governmental  administration 
must  be  condemned. 

Lack  of  interest  In  Government — be  It  Na- 
tional. State,  or  town — paves  the  way  for 
corruption  within.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  mighty  Roman  empire  fell  not  because 
of  external  forces  but  because  of  Internal 
weakness.  Even  today  there  Is  evidence  of 
such  weaknesses.  One  outstanding  example 
Is  In  the  State  of  Maasachusetta,  where  a 
man  by  the  name  of  lanello  was  elected  to 
the  State  legislature  while  still  serving  a 
prison  sentence.  Why?  Because  he  had  no 
opposition;  responsible  citizens  did  not  care 
enough  to  contribute  their  own  time  and 
their  own  abilities.  A  fear  of  becoming  too 
Involved  is  preventing  capable  people  from 
keeping   our   democracy   democratic. 

The  more  the  general  public  mutinies 
against  Its  own  Govenunent  by  Ignoring  Its 
duty,  the  more  likely  Is  the  chance  that  the 
ship  of  denvocracy  may  turn  Into  a  ship  of 
dictatorship.  By  so  doing,  the  public  brings 
about  a  government  with  one-sided  view- 
points and  one-sided  authority  and  power. 

It  would  cease  to  be  representative,  In  any 
sense  of  the  word,  of  everyone.  Instead  of 
sailing  a  sip  of  equality  and  freedom,   we 


would  be  driven  toward  despotism  aboard  a 
ship  of  Inequality  and   restriction. 

The  time  has  come.  We  can  no  longer 
sit  back  and  watch  small  handfuls  of  citi- 
zens, capable  or  not,  run  our  governments. 
Public  interst  and  support  In  local.  SUte. 
and  national  affairs  are  necessary  to  prevent 
corruption  and  unconditional  authority  and 
power  from  leaking  in.  Indeed,  such  mutiny 
In  the  form  of  apathy  can  do  nothing  but 
sink  the  ship  of  democracy. 

(By  Scott  Burnham) 
The  ship  of  democracy  of  the  United 
States  has  weathered  all  storms.  This 
democracy,  established  by  the  Declaration  of 
IndeF>endence  in  1776  and  outlined  by  the 
Constitution  In  1789.  Is  still  thriving,  187 
years  after  Its  establishment.  This  fact 
alone  substantiates  the  assertion  that  the 
democratic  ship  has  weathered  all  storms. 

But  there  have  been  many  changes  since 
13  States  and  20  million  people  became  60 
and  186  respectively.  The  great  struggles 
in  that  period  of  time,  such  as  civil  war. 
urbanization.  Immigration,  and  farm  and 
labor  strife,  can  be  encompassed  by  the 
single  theme.  "Liberty  versus  order."  Henry 
S.  Commanger's  theme  of  American  history 
can  also  be  used  to  help  explain  problems  of 
representative  government. 

The  ship  of  democracy  Is  manned  by  the 
American  people,  not  Just  by  the  officials  who 
captain  it.  nor  by  the  voters  who  comprise 
the  majority  of  Its  crew,  but  even  the  young- 
est person  who  enjojrs  the  benefits  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  The  ship  of  democracy 
needs  the  willingness  and  Interest  of  all  the 
people  to  stay  afloat. 

Mutiny  In  democracy  Is  not  an  active  coup 
d'etat  as  In  many  other  forms  of  government 
but  a  passive,  cancerous  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility and  lack  of  Interest.  Many  pec^le 
think  It  Is  the  extremist,  whether  right  or 
leftwlng,  who  Is  the  undermlner  or  American 
democracy.  But  he  Is  not.  He  Is  only  the 
obvious,  visible  scapegoat  of  the  real  trouble- 
maker. The  real  troublemaker  Is  the  aver- 
age American  who  shies  away  from  arguing 
or  following  Issues,  who  neglects  to  write  to 
his  Congressman  or  arouse  Interest  In  a 
cause,  who  feels  himself  removed  from  his 
elected  officials  and.  therefore,  does  not  cam- 
paign, concern  himself  with  Issues,  or  vote. 
He  thinks  he  Is  keeping  the  ship  afloat  by 
staying  out  of  trouble  and  not  advancing  un- 
popular viewpoints;  he  la  really  helping  to 
sink  It. 

However,  democracy  guarantees  the  right 
not  to  take  Interest  and  does  not  force  the 
shirker  to  take  part.  In  ancient  Athens,  vot- 
ers were  forced  weekly  to  a  hillside  meeting 
by  Scythian  archers  and  penalized  for  ab- 
sence or  tardiness.  Democracy  cannot  use 
such  methods  to  force  Interest  upon  the  peo- 
ple. For  democracy  must  be  a  voluntary  In- 
dividual concern.  The  main  problem  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  to  guarantee  the 
liberty  of  the  Individual,  while  providing 
enough  order  in  government.  There  must 
be  a  t>«Uance  between  apathy  and  forced 
participation. 

This  balance  consists  of  arousing  and 
maintaining  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the 
democratic  state,  so  that  there  will  be  a  will- 
ingness to  participate.  Interest  Is  aroused 
largely  through  education.  The  United 
States  deeply  believes  In  this  philosophy  and 
has  established  free  education  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  ability  to  read  and  write  and 
think  critically  makes  one  aware  of  Issues 
and  of  the  personalities  of  candidates  for 
office. 

Education  is  used  and  can  be  used  more 
fully  for  indoctrination  In  the  mechanics 
of  democracy.  It  Is  hard  to  p«utlclpate  In 
9omethlng  so  complex  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand so  as  to  engulf  the  individual.  It  Is 
the  writer's  opinion  that  many  Americans 
view  democracy  as  Joseph  K.  views  the  legal 
system  in  Pranz  Kafka's.  "The  Trial."    The 
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Individual  American  should  be  trained  in  the 
mechanics  of  democracy  so  It  will  not  over- 
whelm him.  A  fair  comparison  of  democracy 
with  other  forma  of  government  Is  extremely 
Important  In  order  that  the  Individual  may 
realize  his  role  In  maintaining  the  present 
system,  or  even  in  changing  It  by  democratic 
meana.  * 

Use  of  mass  media,  such  as  radio,  televi- 
sion, magazines,  and  newspapers.  Is  extreme- 
ly useful  in  the  democratic  state.  These 
media  can  be  used  to  arouse  Interest  In  a 
cau£e,  as  newspapers  have  done  In  cases  of 
scandal  and  urban  blight;  to  present  fair  ap- 
praisals and  give  opinions  on  Issues,  as  edi- 
torials and  news  summaries  often  do;  and  to 
bring  candidates  for  office  Into  the  public 
light,  as  tlevlslon-radio  debates  have  recent- 
ly done.  Public  Interest,  maintained  by  mass 
media,  can  help  to  end  the  scandals  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Inefficiency  and  waste  of  money 
and  resources,  and  the  election  of  dl&honest 
or  incompetent  officials. 

Enthusiasm  does  not  occur  by  chance,  but 
has  to  be  worked  for.  Elxperlence  In  repre- 
sentative government  Is  Important  for  the 
young  American,  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
responsibilities  he  will  face  when  he  la  21. 
and  to  encourage  him  to  assvune  these  re- 
sponsibilities. This  experience  should  not 
be  restricted  to  the  intelligent  few,  who 
should  be  encouraged  to  become  responsible 
officeholders,  but  should  be  given  to  a  cross 
section  of  young  pe<^le.  Democracy  is  a 
slow  business,  but  it  is  everyone's  business. 
Unless  enthxislasm  and  Interest  replace  apa- 
thy and  tolerance,  the  ship  of  democracy 
win  sink. 


Now  Is  Time  for  Review  of  U.N.  Role, 
Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wich- 
ita, Kans.,  Eagle  which  I  believe  reflects 
some  of  the  growing  concern  In  the 
United  States  regarding  the  future  of 
this  world  organization,  and  this  Na- 
tion's participation — above  and  beyond 
all  others — in  financing  its  operations. 
My  congressional  mail  indicates  that 
many  citizens  are  In  accord  with  the 
views  expressed  in  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

Now  Is  Tim  roR  Rxvnw  or  XJH.  Roue, 

CHAKTZ3 

The  United  Nations  is  far  from  dead.  But 
It  is  sick,  afflicted  with  two  ailments  that 
could  prove  fatal  unless  remedies  are  found 
for  them.  The  two  are  nonsupport  and  vml- 
versality. 

The  seriousness  of  the  first  was  Illustrated 
this  week  when  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
haughtily  that  It  would  refuse  to  pay  Its 
share  of  any  expenses  assumed  by  the  UJ7. 
which,  In  the  Soviet  view,  were  unlawfully 
voted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Prior  to  this,  the  Kremlin  has  refused  to 
pay  Its  assessments  for  the  Congo  oi>eraUons 
and  the  Middle  Eastern  force  (on  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  border),  contending  that  these 
ahould  have  been  voted  by  the  Security 
Council — where  the  U.S.S.R.  could  have  ve- 
toed them.  Now  the  Soviets  have  extended 
their  refusal  to  regular  UJI.  costs. 

Other  Communist-bloc  nations  are  ex- 
pected to  follow  s\ilt.    But  they  are  not  alone 


In  this;  France  likewise  has  refused  to  pay 
Its  full  share  of  the  regular  UJi.  budget. 
As  for  the  Congo  operation,  a  total  of  75 
nations  are  behind  In  their  contributions, 
and  only  the  UJ4.  $200  million  bond  Issue 
(mostly  bought  by  the  United  States)  has 
kept  the  ];>eacekeeplng  force  In  the  African 
nation. 

The  United  States  Is  assessed  32.02  percent 
of  the  regular  UJ^'.  budget  and  pays  at  the 
same  rate  for  peace-keeping  functions.  But 
It  also  has  been  making  voluntary  contri- 
butions, so  that  it  has  paid  at>out  4714  per- 
cent of  the  $300  million  Congo  costs. 

This  ailment  Is  aggravated  by  the  other — 
universality.  By  this  Is  meant  the  exten- 
sion of  U.N.  membership  to  scores  of  nations 
that  have  little  to  contribute  to  the  inter- 
national organization,  either  in  effective  par- 
ticipation or  resources. 

The  UJf.  was  formed  with  50  nations  In 
1945;  It  now  has  110.  many  of  them  extremely 
small.  In  the  original  charter,  the  UJ*.  was 
supposed  to  be  controlled  In  its  major  deci- 
sions by  the  five  great  nation  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  But  this 
changed,  and  the  United  States  had  a  large 
part  in  the  change. 

Pvished  by  the  United  States,  the  VN 
approved  a  "uniting  for  peace"  resolution 
on  November  3,  1950,  to  keep  the  UJJ.  from 
being  Immobilized  by  Soviet  vetoes  during 
the  Korean  war.  This  resolution  transferred 
most  powers  from  the  Council  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Now  this  is  returning  to  haunt  the  United 
States,  because  vrtth  a  large  nvmiber  (perhaps 
even  a  majority  on  some  Issues)  of  Irre- 
sponsible members,  Assembly  Is  being  used 
Increasingly  against  the  original  members, 
often  to  undermine  US.  foreign  policy. 

It  can  be  argued  that  It  Is  healthy  for 
the  UJNT.  to  cease  being  under  the  U.S. 
thumb.  But,  healthy  or  not,  this  threat  to 
our  foreign  policy  will  make  it  necessary  to 
find  other  methods  of  protecting  our  iia- 
tional  security. 

If  the  United  States  must  pay  higher  UJ7. 
costs — as  undoubtedly  will  happen  If  the 
Soviets  and  others  get  avTay  vrlth  their  pay- 
ment refusals — this  will  make  for  a  ridicu- 
lous and  Intolerable  situation. 

Despite  this,  the  fact  rem&lns  that  there 
Is  a  proper  role  for  a  weU-run  United  Na- 
tions. So,  the  search  should  begin  for  ways 
to  rebuild  its  structure. 

Several  proposals  have  been  made  to  weigh 
the  votes  of  nations  In  the  Assembly  by 
population,  gross  national  product,  or  X321. 
financial  contributions.  This  might  be  the 
answer,  but  for  it  to  gain  approval  would 
require  two-thirds  of  both  Council  and  As- 
sembly, including  all  permanent  Council 
members.     This  seems  nigh  Impossible. 

But  no  matter  the  obstacles.  It  is  time 
the  UJf.  undertook  a  major  review  of  Its 
charter  and  Its  role  as  a  world  organization. 
If  It  doesn't,  one  day  we'll  awaken  to  find  the 
United  Nations  truly  deceased  and  burled 
alongside  the  League  of  Nations. 


Cynicism  as  Handy  Political  Tool 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF   VIXCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Danville  has  been  harassed  for  more 
than  2  weeks  with  racial  disturbances 
and  violence  which  has  been  brought  on 
by  outsiders  and  by  persons  who  are  not 
familiar  with  our  people  or  the  problems. 


Danville  Is  In  the  congressional  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I 
live  only  30  miles  from  the  city.  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  officials  and 
the  people  of  Danville.  I  know  that  they 
are  capable  of  handling  their  own  prob- 
lems and  that  any  situation  which  arises 
will  be  solved  on  a  peaceable  and  satis- 
factory and  just  basis. 

The  bitterness  which  has  arisen  there 
is  intense,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
subside  and  peace,  harmony,  and  racial 
accord  will  again  reign  In  that  fine  city 
if  the  outsiders  will  depart. 

Marion  S.  Saunders,  the  editor  of  the 
Register,  has  expressed  himself  on  the 
subject  of  the  difficulties  In  Danville  in 
an  editorial  appearing  in  that  paper  on 
Saturday.  June  15.  1963,  which  under 
leave  heretofore  extended  me  is  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  DanvUle  (Va.),  Register,  June  15, 
1963] 
Cynicism  as  Handy  Political  Tool 

What  has  been  going  on  In  Danville  and 
other  cities  In  the  name  of  freedom  Is  not  a 
spontaneous  movement  but  a  carefully  laid 
plan  that  combines  a  centennial  year  of  pro- 
test vrtth  the  Kennedy  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion. The  details  long  ago  were  worked  out 
and  the  actions  and  statements  dovetail  so 
that  they  may  advance  what  seems  both 
causes  but  In  reality  is  but  one  cause. 

Militant  Negro  leaders  were  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  progress  achieved  by  the 
race  during  their  first  hundred  years  of  free- 
dom In  the  United  States.  That  progress  far 
outstripped  Negro  achievement  anywhere  else 
In  the  world,  to  be  sure;  but,  even  so.  It  was 
not  enough  to  placate  the  Negro  leaders 
whose  statvis  depends  upon  convincing 
masses  of  people  not  yet  ready  to  qualify 
for  certain  Jobs  that  they  are  being  denied 
employment  by  reason  of  color.  As  a  Negro 
educator  said  in  testifying  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee  in  response  to  a  heated 
charge  by  the  late  Walter  White,  executive 
secretary  of  the  NAACP,  "His  bxislness  Is 
agitating."  That  same  explanation  applied 
to  a  number  of  recently  arrived  brethren  In 
Danville  and  they  have  been  identified,  too, 
at  other  centers  of  clvU  disobedience  and 
prlmlnal  disturbances. 

Early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress, 
President  Kennedy  made  his  move  to  create 
a  new  executive  department  of  Urbtm  Affairs 
and  he  made  known  his  Intention  to  appoint 
Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  the  highest  ranking  Negro 
In  the  administration,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Urban  Affairs.  This  was  Just  one  of  a  batch 
of  emancipation  centennial  bills  Intended  to 
win  favor  with  Negro  voters  as  part  of  the 
preparations  for  the  1964  election. 

Congress  rebuffed  the  bid  to  enlarge  the 
Executive  Department  and  the  Cabinet.  At 
the  same  time,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate,  despite  some  talk  for  buncombe  heard 
here  and  there,  has  shown  any  real  Interest 
in  civil  rlghte  legislation.  When  this  atti- 
tude within  the  legislative  branch  became 
clear,  something  had  to  be  dope  to  alter  the 
clrctunstances. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  sent  his  "Southern 
Christians"  Into  a  supposedly  nonviolent 
campaign  of  mass  demonstrations  to  consti- 
tute civil  disobedience.  While  these  demon- 
strations began  as  nonviolent  exercises,  soon 
participants  began  to  break  laws  by  hsiltlng 
traffic,  trespassing,  attacks,  and  tislng  deadly 
weapons.  That  law  violation  was  the  pre- 
meditated Intent  is  shown  by  their  expressed 
determination  to  make  the  legal  authorities 
In  a  score  of  cities  fill  their  Jails  with  them. 
It  was  one  way  of  focusing  public  attention 
upon  their  antics  and  activlttw. 
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Or  King  and  the  Ooininltt««  for  Racial 
Equality  eren  went  back  to  the  year  1212 
to  repeat  the  folly  of  a  Dark  Ages  Pope 
who  condoned  the  organization  of  a  chil- 
dren's crusade  In  Prance  and  Oemutny  to 
march  to  Jerusalem  and  by  their  obvlons 
Innocence  redeem  that  holy  city  from  the 
Saracens.  The  first  group  of  children  to 
cross  the  Alps  and  reach  the  Mediterranean 
were  sold  In  slavery — not  by  the  Saracens 
on  the  other  side  of  Bfare  Nostrum  but  by 
some  of  the  encouragers  of  the  crusade. 
The  second  group,  upon  learning  the  fate 
of  the  first,  ttimed  back  after  crossing  the 
Alps  but  many  never  saw  home  or  family 
again.  Jerusalem.  Incidentally,  remained 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  un- 
til freed  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  force — the  very 
people  now  abused  In  the  language  of  the 
aealot. 

The  cynicism  of  the  President  cannot  be 
Ignored  as  he  uses  the  disturbances  to  fur- 
ther his  own  schemes.  He  Is  willing — as  he 
has  demonstrated — to  lise  bayonet-tipped 
rifles  In  the  hands  of  hardened  paratroopers 
to  force  compliance  with  a  legal  order  when 
that  order  favored  a  lone  Negro.  Yet,  when 
a  straggly  mob  of  children  led  by  a  few 
Ixt>fssBlonal  agitators  violate  well-established 
laws  as  old  as  civilization  Itself  and  appli- 
cable to  all  colors,  kinds  and  conditions  of 
people.  Mr  Kennedy  sees  It  as  "the  fires 
ot  frustration  and  discord",  and  the  Presi- 
dent suggests  that  If  new  civil  rights  laws 
are  not  enacted  In  the  Congress  they  will  be 
In  the  streets. 

That  Is  a  threat  of  pulling  a  Castro  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Laws  In 
this  country  are  not  to  be  enacted  from 
pressure  or  from  political  cynicism  but 
rather  from  reasoned  justice  and  right. 

It  anyone  deliberately  wants  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  Negro,  either  In  this 
country  or  In  Africa,  there  are  no  Indications 
of  such  The  Negro  has  been  given  a  lot  ot 
assistance  and  encouragement  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  both  in  his  legitimate  en- 
deavors to  Improve  his  lot  and  his  circum- 
stances but  the  white  man  has  not  yet 
achieved  perfection  nor  Is  he  likely  soon 
to  do  so.  Such  progress  as  has  been  made  by 
the  white  man  was  earned  by  diligent  appli- 
cation and  steadfast  purpose,  not  by  shout- 
ing and  parading  and  cluttering  up  estab- 
liahments  where  he  often  was  not  welcome. 
It  wUl  be  the  same  with  the  Negro.  Those 
who  qualify  for  certain  work  will  find  It,  be- 
cause there  always  Is  room  at  the  top  and 
always  too  few  with  the  qualifications  de- 
manded of  the  man  or  woman  at  the  top. 

Our  whlt«  and  our  Negro  citizens  should 
not  be  carried  away  In  the  noise  of  the 
campaign  to  use  them  to  achieve  the  ends 
of  tlkoss  who  make  a  business  of  manipulat- 
ing people — white  and   Negro. 

The  Kennedy  campaign  for  a  second  term 
alreculy  Is  well  underway.  That  Is  what  all 
the  shouting  is  about — that  and  the  payoff 
to  the  agitators. 


A  Job  Well  DoM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  SICKL£S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  RxcoRD  an  editorial  from  the 
Hagerstown  Morning  Herald  of  June  12, 
1963,  which  gives  due  credit  to  a  hard- 
working, unpaid  public  servant  who  has, 
for  the  past  60  years,  helped  Maryland 
people  keep  tabs  on  daily  weather  infor- 


mation. In  recognition  of  these  long 
years  of  unselfish  public  service.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  a  personal  letter  of 
cocnmendation  to  this  dedicated  Mary- 
land citizen.  This  is  a  fitting  acknowl- 
edgment to  this  fine  gentleman. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
A  Jos  Well  Dons 

The  delivery  of  a  letter  of  commendation 
trom.  President  Kennedy  to  veteran  weather 
observer.  D  Paul  Oswald,  was  certainly  well 
deeerved  Representative  Carlton  R.  Sicklks 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head  when  he  spoke 
of  Mr.  Oswald's  Invaluable  service  to  the 
city.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Oswald  has  been  keeping  tabs  on  the 
weather  for  60  years,  but  there  obviously 
was  something  that  neither  President  Ken- 
nedy nor  Representatives  Sicklxs  had  a  way 
of  knowing  That  Is  the  fact  that  every 
night  at  9:30  Mr  Oswald  calls  the  Morning 
Herald  with  all  the  vital  weather  statistics 
for  the  day. 

Here  is  a  man  who  earns  no  pay  for  his 
unselfish  public  service.  But  he  earns  more 
than  mere  money  in  the  satisfaction  of 
keeping  his  fellowmen  Informed  about  the 
elements,  be  the  news  good  or  bad. 


Scholarship  Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  18.  1963 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  resident  of  my  San  Ehego  district, 
Steven  Carl  Mann,  has  recently  won  the 
first  place  scholarship  in  an  annual  na- 
tional competition,  the  Thorn  McAn 
Leadership  Awards  for  1963. 

Steven  receives  a  $1,000  scholarship, 
preceded  by  an  all -expense  trip  to  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  D.C.  I  am 
told  he  will  be  a  visitor  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  second  week  in  July. 

President  of  his  student  body  at  San 
Diego's  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School, 
Steven  Mann  ranked  fourth  scholasti- 
cally  in  a  graduating  class  of  550.  He 
had  participated  In  an  unusual  special 
program  which  San  Erfego  city  schools 
provide  for  gifted  and  very  able  stu- 
dents. This  includes  special  guidance 
and  counseling,  as  well  as  "enriched" 
courses. 

Steven  has  demonstrated  a  broad  apti- 
tude— for,  in  addition  to  gaining  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Honor  Society, 
he  captained  Lincoln  High's  varsity  bas- 
ketball team  and  participated  in  golf  and 
crosscountry  running. 

The  Thorn  McAn  essay  contest  asked 
"Why  Seek  a  College  Education?"  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
scribe Steven  Mann's  answer  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  essay  follows : 
CoLLKCx  Education  and  LxAoiasHiP 
(By  Steven  Carl  Mann) 

"In  the  high-speed  world  of  tomorrow." 
today's  leaders  are  telling  today's  youth,  "the 
emphasis  will  be  more  and  more  upon  strong 
leadership."  The  desperate  need  for  leaders 
is  caused  In  part  by  the  Increased  automation 
of  our  society,  and  the  resulting  tendency  of 
our  people  to  be  stereotyped  conformists.    A 


leader  is  one  who  has  certain  qualities,  either 
Innate  or  projected,  which  stimulate  others 
to  foUow  his  example.  While  the  need  for 
leaders  is  most  obvious,  we  must  see  that 
these  have  been,  and  will  be.  leaders  who  have 
guided  (or  misguided)  their  peoples  to 
disaster. 

Herein  lies  the  problem.  At  the  same  time 
that  leaders  must  be  encouraged,  they  must 
be  educated  to  the  refined  ideals  smd  basic 
truths  of  free  people  Of  course,  the  Ideal 
place  for  receiving  this  advanced  education  is 
a  college  For  while  leadership  without  edu- 
cation is  disaster,  a  leadership  with  un- 
clouded, educated  perception  is  hope  for 
mankind. 

There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  leader- 
ship and  college  can  be  seen  together.  That 
is  leadership  on  the  college  campus.  We 
recognize  today  that  our  colleges  are  the 
birthplace  of  our  "free  thinkers"  and  "angry 
young  men."  It  is  realized  that  these  indi- 
vidualists are  sometimes  confused  In  their 
Intense  zeal  to  depart  from  the  social  mores. 

The  coUege  campus  has  thus  become  the 
ideal  testing  ground  for  tomorrow's  leaders. 
It  is  not  to  encourage  conformity  In  Itself 
that  we  curb  the  rebels,  but  to  discourage 
the  nonconformity  which  would  completely 
abandon  the  precepts  of  truth  and  freedom. 

It  Is  obvious  that  college  and  leadership 
go  hand  in  hand.  College  and  the  education 
it  offers  Is  the  substance  of  mature  leader- 
ship. And  also  it  Is  Just  as  clear  that  strong 
leadership  is  essential  to  the  college  campus 
to  msintain  the  predominance  of  a  free 
people's  ideals. 


Commencement,  CUm  of   1963,  LaSalle 
Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nirw   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  my  re- 
marks to  the  graduating  class  of  1963 
at  La  Salle  Military  Academy  on  Thurs- 
day, June  13, 1963: 

Reverend  Brother  Raphael,  faculty  mem- 
bers, graduates,  their  parents  and  guests, 
first,  let  me  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  the 
Invitation  to  take  part  In  this  conunence- 
ment  program.  But  no  words  of  thanks, 
however  happily  expressed,  can  convey  my 
warm  appreciation  of  the  honor.  It  Is  a 
deep  satisfaction  to  come  home  to  La  Salle, 
a  great  school  of  great  traditions.  Now  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  some  of  you  graduates 
were  dismayed  to  hear  that  a  Congressman 
would  speak  here  today:  as  a  group.  Con- 
gressmen have  a  reputation  for  long  and 
windy  orations,  but  I  hope  to  prove  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  ladle 
out  large  doses  of  advice;  whenever  I  am 
tempted  to  do  so.  I  recall  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  was  asked  In  an  examination.  "Who 
was  Socrates?"  His  answer  was  short  and  to 
the  point.  "Socrates  was  a  Greek."  he  said. 
"He  went  around  giving  people  advice.  The 
people  poisoned  him."  Instead.  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  what  I  call  the  "can  do" 
philosophy — a  resoluteness  of  spirit  that  en- 
ables us  to  view  life  as  a  challenge  and  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  that  are  a  part  of 
life's  course. 

One  of  this  country's  most  profound 
men — Abraham  Lincoln— once  lUustrated 
the  point  In  a  story  he  told  on  himself. 
In   the  days  when  he  was  a  clrcult-rtdlng 
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country  lawyer  In  Illinois,  Lincoln  was  driv- 
ing In  his  buggy  along  a  narrow  lane  when 
he  met  a  woman  in  another  buggy  coming 
In  the  opposite  direction.  Woods  mi  both 
sides  of  the  lane  prevented  either  from  turn- 
ing aroxmd,  so  they  stopped  and  Just  looked 
at  one  another.  Finally,  the  woman  spoke 
up.  "I  do  declare,"  she  said,  "you're  just 
about  the  ugliest  man  I  ever  saw."  "Well, 
madam."  Lincoln  replied,  "I  have  been  told 
that,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  you. 
But  there  Isn't  really  anything  I  can  do 
about  It,  Is  there?"  The  woman  thought  a 
moment.  Then  she  replied,  "Well,  you  could 
at  least  stay  home." 

It  taught  him,  Lincoln  said  In  later  years, 
that  there  is  always  something  that  a  man 
can  do  In  any  situation. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  living  in  an  era  In 
which  the  can-do  philosophy  Is  considered 
old-fashioned,  if  not  downright  antisocial. 
The  rare  person  who  wants  to  de  something — 
to  solve  a  problem  with  reasoned  action,  to 
forcefully  resolve  a  dUemma — Is  shunned  as 
an  eccentric  or  a  troublemaker.  He  Is  told, 
"Don't  rock  the  boat."  Too  many  of  us 
swerve  from  high  purpose;  we  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  accommodating  ourselves 
to  the  convenient  and  the  exi>edlent  only  to 
find  that.  Inevitably,  a  problem  avoided  Is 
still  a  probleih.  The  clvU  rights  crisis  In 
the  South — and  In  the  North,  to  a  lesser 
degree — Is  a  case  In  point.  The  thinking 
people  In  the  South  know  and  have  known 
for  years  that  racial  discrimination  Is  morally 
indefensible,  yet.  knowing  this,  they  evaded 
their  rpsponalblllty  In  not  correcting  It,  tell- 
ing thenvselves  that  time  somehow  would  take 
care  of  the  problem.  The  result  Is  that  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  have  created  an  ex- 
plosive slt\iatlon  while  the  moderates  sit 
futllely  by.  wrlngfng   their  hands. 

By  compromUlng  in  situations  that  call  for 
action  we  eventually  compromise  ourselves. 
To  acqulsce  In  any  delinquency  Is  to  condone 
it;  when  we  shnog  with  cynical  indifference 
at  disclosures  of  graft  and  corruption  in  high 
places  we  In  effect  are  encouraging  more  graft 
and  corruption;  when  we  accept  a  repair- 
man's bill  for  work  po<»ly  done  we  are  cheat- 
ing ourselves  and  the  repairman's  subsequent 
customers.  We  are  p>asslve  when  we  should 
be  active.  We  tend  to  disengage  ourselves 
from  the  responslbUlty  that  principle  Im- 
poses. We  would  like  to  see  a  better  world. 
of  course,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  do  anything 
about  making  It  better. 

But  what,  you  might  ask,  can  I  do  about 
It?     Well,  there  are  two  approaches  to  life^ 
the  negative  and  the  positive.    Let's  take  the 
negative  first.    For  an  example  of  the  nega- 
tive   carried    to    Its    ultimate,    we   have    the 
beatnik.    Here  Is  a  person  who.  having  con- 
cluded that  the  world  Is  rotten  beyond  re- 
demi>tlon,  decides  to  withdraw  from  it — un- 
aware that  the  only  real  withdrawal  Is  death. 
He  discards  his  razor  and  his  lnhlbltlc«i8  and 
8\Uks  In  his  pad.  where  he  devotes  movt  erf 
his  time  to  writing  long  and  largely  Incom- 
prehensible denunciations  ot  the  world  as  he 
finds  It.     To  a  certain  extent,  he  is  right  • 
there  Ls  a  great  deal  wrong  with  the  worldl 
But  he  has  convinced  himself  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  It — conveniently  forget- 
ting that  the  world  Is  a  far  finer  one  to  Uve 
In  thsui  It  was  even  a  centviry  ago.     Who 
made   It  so?     Not  beatnik  types,  most  as- 
suredly, but  people  with  vision,  with  char- 
acter, and  with  courage  enough  to  be  non- 
conformists In  the  true  sense  of  that  word- 
And,  Incidentally,  nonconformity  is  a  much 
abused    term.     It   has   oome   to   mean    the 
beatnik,  the  rebel  without  a  cause,  the  misfit 
who  feels  that  simply  by  flouting  the  stand- 
ards of  conventional  behavior  he  Is  In  some 
manner  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  of  the 
Individual.     But  nonconformity  Is  a  matter 
of  the  mind,  not  of  drees  and  behavior.    The 
men   who  founded   this  Nation   were   non- 
oonf  ormlsts  In  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 


They  were  rebels  with  a  cause — the  cause  ot 
treedoBo.. 

Now  let's  looiL  at  the  positive  approach. 
Is  It  possible  In  today's  complex  and  regi- 
mented society  for  the  Indivdual  to  make 
himself  and  his  Ideas  felt?  Is  It  wise  to 
speak  out  as  a  resolute  minority  of  one?  Are 
the  rewards  greater  to  the  conformist  who 
goes  along  with  the  crowd?  Is  security  more 
satisfying  than  challenge?  We  hear  on  aU 
sides  that  the  day  of  the  Individual  Is  long 
since  over,  that  this  Is  the  day  of  the  organi- 
zation man,  the  day  of  mass  this  and  mass 
that. 

There  Is  In  Washington  today  a  man  who 
In  himself  Is  the  dramatic  answer  to  these 
questions.     His  name  Is  Hyman  Rlckover — 
Adm.     Hjrman     Rlckover.       Someone     once 
said  that  Admiral  Rlckover  has  made  a  career 
of  being  unpopular  and.  In  some  areas,  he 
Is  unpopular.     But  this  bothers  him  not  at 
all;  had  he  chosen  to  be  popular  the  world 
would  never   have    heard   of   him — and   ova 
country  would  be  the  worse  for  It.     But  the 
admiral  had  an  Idea — the  nuclear-powered 
submarine — and  he  determined  to  fight  for 
it.     He  spoke  out,  forcefuUy,  when  he  could 
have  taken  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
quietly  shelved   his   project  In   the    face   of 
criticism  from  those  In  authority  who  felt 
he  was  rocking  the  boat.    The  opponents  of 
the  Nautilus — and  there  were  many — felt  the 
project    was    foredoomed    to    failure.     Just 
couldn't  be  done,  they  said.     It  was  the  old 
story    of    the    bumblebee    all    over    again. 
Aerodynamlcally,    you    know,    the    biunble- 
bee's  heavy  fuselage  Is  so  out  of  proportion 
to  his  wlngspan  and  powerplant  that  It  is 
Impossible  for  him  to  fly.    But  the  bumble- 
bee doesn't  know  that,  and  flies  anjrway.    As 
the  admiral  was  to  say  later.  It  was  fwliuiate 
that  his  critics  dldnx  believe  In  the  Nauti- 
lus; convinced  he  would  fall,  they  left  him 
alone  to  successfully  complete  his  jwoject. 
The  result  of  Rlckover's  willingness  to  court 
antagonism  for  what  he  believed  In  has  given 
the  country  perhaps  Its  most  potent  deter- 
rent weapon — the  Polaris  missile  submarine. 
And  his  criticism  of  American  educational 
methods  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  edu- 
cators, who  more  and  more  are  beginning  to 
see    the    wisdom    of    fundamentals    In    our 
school.     His  was  a  lone  voice,   but  It  was 
heard  loud  and  clear  above  the  plaints  of 
those  who  say  the  Individual  cannot  make 
himself  felt  In  our  society. 

If  Admiral  Rlckover  had  taken  the  easy 
way,  the  conformist's  way.  he  would  have 
proceeded  uneventfully  to  an  honorable  but 
obscure  retirement.  He  chose  Instead  to  do 
something;  his  reward  Is  the  satisfaction  of 
making  a  major  contribution  to  the  defense 
of  his  country.  What  material  gain  could 
possibly  compare  to  his  achievement? 

But  what  about  opporttmlty  In  today's 
world?  Is  It  true,  as  we  are  told  by  the  pes- 
simists, that  the  frontier  Is  no  more  that 
there  Is  nowhere  left  for  a  young  man  to 
seek  his  fortune;  that  corporate  rigidity 
union  solidarity  and  government  regulation 
leave  rocMn  only  for  the  human  cog  who  Is 
content  to  take  his  place  In  the  giant  wheel 
and  revolve  slowly  toward  retirement?  Must 
a  naan  go  along  with  his  superiors,  even  when 
he  feels  in  his  heart  they  are  wrong.  In  order 
to  succeed  In  the  business  world?  Is  there 
really  room  for  the  man  who  wants  to  do 
something  when  all  around  him  he  hears  the 
refrain,  "dont  rock  the  boat"? 

Well,  again  I  can  provide  you  a  living  an- 
swer in  a  man  you  all  have  seen  on  televl- 
t°'^~::?t°^''  Romney.  former  head  of  Amer- 
lean  Motors  and  right  now  embarked  on  what 
appears  to  be  a  promising  political  career 
as  Goveraor  of  Michigan.  As  an  automobile 
maker  Romney  was  a  midget  among  the 
Detrot  giants,  who  felt  he  should  be  thank- 
ful with  the  few  crumb,  that  feU  from  the 
?if*  ^  \  ^"'  Romney  had  an  Idea.  He 
felt  the  standard  Detroit  product  was  too 
Dig,  too  cumbersome  and  too  cosUy  to  oper- 


ate. He  voiced  his  opinion,  too — loudly  and 
at  very  opportunity.  In  his  term,  the  big 
car  was  a  "Detroit  dinosaur."  Obviously, 
this  sort  of  thing  did  not  endear  him  to  the 
Detroit  faction.  And  when  he  had  the  te- 
merity to  suggest  that  what  the  American' 
buyer  realy  wanted  was  a  compact  car,  they 
derided  him.  Patiently,  In  the  manner  of  a 
teacher  with  a  not-too-bright  pupil,  they 
told  him  that  they  knew  what  the  public 
wanted. 

They  had  been  In  the  autcmioblle  business 
much  longer  than  he;   they  had  spent  mil- 
lions   on    motivational    research    that    told 
them,  positively,  that  Americans  would  not 
buy  a  small  car.     Romney  felt  that  motiva- 
tional research  was  bunk,  and  said  so.  there- 
by exposing  himself  to  additional  scorn  from 
various  forward  thinkers.    But  he  decided  to 
fly  In  the  face  of  all  this  accumulated  wis- 
dom and  build  a  compact  car  anyway;  If  he 
failed,  the  company  stood  a  good  chance  of 
going  imder;  yet  he  had  the  courage  to  chal- 
lenge corporate  conformity  and  go  It  alone. 
We  all  know  the  answer;  a  good  many  of  you 
here  today  probably  are  driving  one  of  the 
compacts    that    George    Romney   pioneered. 
It  was  also  said  that  he  couldn't  be  elected 
Governor  of  Michigan;  but,  like  the  bumble- 
bee, he  didn't  know  It.     I  would  like  to  say 
that  Governor  Romney  Is  a  Democrat,  but 
honesty  compels  me  to  admit  that  he  is  a 
Republican;   anyway,  this  does  prove  that  a 
Democrat  can  have  nice  things  to  say  about 
a  Republican  once  In  a  while.     So,  you  see, 
there  Is  room  for  the  man  of  Ideas  In  today's 
business  world;  it  Is  stUl  the  individual  who 
makes  the  Impact,  not  what  the  pundits  are 
fond  of  calling  the  masses.     In  fact,  there 
Is  probably  more  room  than  ever  before  for 
the  man  with  an  idea  and  the  determination 
to  do  something   about   It.    In   a   time    of 
creeping  conformity,  the  nonconformist  has 
a  splendid  opportunity. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  another  man  gave  us 
a  shining  example  of  Ideas  In  acUon.  At 
77 — and  not  In  robust  health — he  was  chosen 
for  a  post  of  power  and  responslblUty  Those 
who  selected  him  for  the  position  assumed 
he  would  be  an  Interim  head — a  caretaker, 
so  to  speak,  to  keep  things  tidy  for  his 
ultimate  successor.  This  man  could  have, 
with  all  respect  and  honor,  done  just  that! 
But  he  had  a  dream — two  dreams,  really—! 
and  despite  his  age  and  falling  strength  he 
was  determined  to  do  something  to  bring 
his  cherished  dream  to  reality. 

This  man  broke  with  tradition  in,  many 
ways,  not  always  to  the  pleasure  of  those 
around  him.  He  was  not  content  with  the 
status  quo.  though  he  might  have  pro- 
longed his  life  had  he  been  so;  he  gave  un- 
sparingly of  himself;  whatever  lU  he  could 
remedy;  he  did.  I  am  speaking,  of  coxirse. 
of  our  beloved  Pope  John  XXIII,  whose 
greatness  In  his  brief  reign  can  be  measured 
by  the  unprecedented  tribute  paid  him  In 
every  part  of  the  world.  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  alike,  upon  his  sad  death.  He  left 
as  his  legacy  the  flrst  tentative— but  none- 
theless epochal — steps  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  golden  dream — peace  for  the 
world  and  eventual  Christian  unity. 

Consider  the  inspiring  example  of  this 
stalwart  man  when  you  are  tempted  to  think 
of  seciirlty  Instead  of  challenge.  Security 
Is  a  word  I  feel  we  use  too  frequently  today. 
Now,  I  am  not  opposed  to  foresight  and 
prudence,  certainly;  every  thoughtful  per- 
son ponders  security  toward  the  end  of 
his  working  life.  But  too  many  today  sacrl- 
flce  the  future  for  secruity.  I  keep  thinking 
of  something  that  a  friend  of  mine  told 
me  not  long  ago;  this  man,  an  executive, 
was  Interviewing  a  young  man  for  a  starting 
job  with  his  firm,  a  job  with  a  good  poten- 
tial. The  young  man  was  bright,  personable, 
and  articulate.  He  was  a  graduate  of  a  good 
school,  he  seemed  well-groimded  In  the 
basics  required  for  the  job,  and  my  friend 
had  all  but  signed  him  on  when  he  killed 
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hLs  chances  with  a  single  queation.  "What." 
be  aaked.  "la  the  company's  pension  policy?" 
The  young  man  was  23.  "That  question,' 
my  friend  said,  "told  tne  Tolumea.  Here 
was  a  young  man  simply  looking  for  a  Job. 
not  a  future  "  What  the  young  man  had 
failed  to  learn  was  that  success  is  its  own 
security — and.  anyway,  as  our  President  once 
obaerved.  the  only  total  security  lies  In 
prison.  If  total  security  U  to  be  our  goal, 
then  a  life-termer  U  a  highly  successful  man. 
Remember,  the  secure  person  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  happy  one:  life  without  risk  and 
challenge  is  like  popcorn  without  salt;  It 
soon  cloys. 

Admittedly,  there  are  risks  In  today's 
world.  The  spector  of  nuclear  holocaust 
haunts  us  all  from  time  to  time;  but  there 
have  always  been  risks;  in  earlier  times  there 
were  famine  and  pestilence;  In  the  Infant 
days  of  owe  own  country  the  settlers  lived 
under  the  constant  and  very  real  threat  of 
death  from  marauding  Indians.  They  ac- 
cepted that  risk,  as  we  must  accept  those  of 
our  own  time.  This  acceptance  Is  one  of  the 
dtaolpllnes  of  Ufe.  We  don't  buy  an  auto- 
mobile from  the  standpoint  c€  how  well  It 
will  hold  up  In  a  collision;  neither  do  we 
live  with  the  resignation  that  our  demise  In 
a  nuclear  Armageddon  Is  Inevitable.  We  con- 
sider the  risks,  and  press  on  toward  our 
goals. 

There  are  challenges  In  today's  world,  too. 
more  than  ever  before  In  history,  though  the 
hand-wrtngers  will  tell  you  that.  In  Alex- 
ander's anguished  cry,  there  are  no  more 
worlda  to  conquer.  That  la  bunk.  We  are 
right  now  on  the  threshold  at  the  moat 
dramatic  era  at  exploration  the  world  has 
ever  known — ^that  of  space.  When  you  are 
told  that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  con- 
quer, mention  a  name — that  ot  Gordon 
cooper.  And  space  is  but  one  area  of  op- 
portunity—every day  we  read  of  break- 
throughs in  medicine.  In  electronics.  In  cotn- 
munlcations,  In  every  field.  It  la  a  better 
world  you  are  going  Into,  also;  we  have  made 
p>rogree8  In  social  Justice;  not  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  we  would  have  liked,  but  we  have 
made  progress  nonetheless:  all  oC  us  are  far 
more  conscious  of  Injustice  than  we  were 
only  a  generation  ago;  now  we  must  trans- 
late our  understanding  Into  action;  you  of 
the  younger  generation  will  pioneer  new 
breakthrougha  In  the  humanities.  The  Im- 
portant thing  Is  to  be  a  doer,  a  participant, 
not  a  spectator.  Oet  down  out  of  the  gal- 
lery and  get  on  the  stage.  Tou  may  get  a 
few  boos  from  time  to  time,  but  you  will  get 
the  rewards  also. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  that  I  would  be  spar- 
ing with  advice— obviously,  I  dont  wish  to 
share  Socrates'  fate — and  I  hope  I  have  been. 
But,  in  conclTislon,  I  do  wish  to  leave  a  few 
thoughts  with  you  that,  under  close  exami- 
nation, appear  susplcloualy  like  advice.  I 
would  rather  call  them  thoughts. 

First,  never  sacrifice  character  to  the 
spurious  cult  of  popularity.  It  Is  far  better 
to  be  respected  than  to  be  popular,  whatever 
that  loose  word  means.  Have  the  courage  of 
your  convictions;  speak  out,  not  In  anger 
or  contentloiisly  but  from  conviction,  when 
you  know  you  should:  don't  compromise  and 
don't  accommodate  to  what  joxu  heart  tells 
you  Is  wrong:  If  a  friend  was  drowning,  would 
you  stop  to  think  about  getting  your  clothes 
■caked?  Of  course  not.  Yoiu*  Instinct  would 
send  you  Into  the  water  In  a  second  Then 
let  your  Instinct  lead  you  In  moral  decisions: 
the  Inconvenlenence.  the  trouble,  or  the  un- 
popularity your  decision  might  bring  you 
win  be  fleeting:  the  solid  satisfaction  of  ad- 
hering to  principle  will  remain  and  strength- 
en you.  Do  not  fear  to  be  a  nonconformist; 
if  all  of  us  were  conformists  we  would  still  be 
living  In  caves  back  in  the  dim.  Jurassic 
dawn.  If  the  boat  needs  rocking,  rock  It. 
Set  yourself  a  goal  and  work  toward  it  un- 
swervingly; work  without  a  goal  is  only 
pointless  drudgery;  with  a  goal  It  Is  a  thrill- 


ing challenge.  And  above  all,  keep  In  mind 
the  lesson  learned  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
his  encounter  with  the  woman  In  the  lane — 
you  can  always  do  something  In  any  slttia- 
Uon  that  faces  you  In  life — so  do  It.  To  dose, 
.1  should  like  to  leave  you  with  what,  to  me, 
is  one  of  the  most  Inspiring  credos  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Dean 
Alfange.  who  calls  It,  and  I  quote.  "My 
Creed."  It  is  also  mine,  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  yours.    I  quote: 

"I  do  not  choose  to  be  a  common  man.  It 
Is  my  right  to  be  uncommon.  If  I  can.  I  seek 
opportunity,  not  security.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  a  kept  citizen,  humbled  and  dulled  by 
having  the  state  look  after  me.  I  want  to 
take  the  calculated  risk;  to  dream  and  to 
build,  to  fall  and  succeed.  I  refuse  to  barter 
Incentive  for  a  dole.  I  prefer  the  challenges 
of  life  to  the  guaranteed  existence:  the  thrill 
of  fiilflllment  to  the  state  calm  of  Utopia.  I 
will  not  trade  freedom  for  beneficence,  nor 
my  dignity  for  a  handout.  I  will  never 
cower  before  any  master,  nor  bend  to  any 
threat.  It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect. 
proud  and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  my^ 
self,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations,  and 
to  face  the  world  boldly  and  to  say.  this  I 
have  done.  All  this  is  what  It  means  to  be 
an  American." 
Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   KINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
10th  of  June  commencement  exercises 
were  held  for  the  Capitol  Page  School. 
The  Valedictory  Message  was  delivered 
by  a  fine  Minnesota  lad  by  the  name  of 
Kenneth  Kaliher. 

I  read  this  speech  with  Interest  and 
found  this  message,  while  a  brief  one, 
contained  a  challenging  philosophy  that 
we  could  all  profit  by. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  further  add,  that 
our  country  will  be  in  good  hands  wheii 
young  men  such  as  Kenneth  assume 
leadership  positions.  I  congratulate 
Kenneth  on  his  message. 

The  message  follows : 
Valkdictokt     Dxi.nncBXO     at     Capitol     Pack 

School    Coikmxnckmznt   bt    Kxnneth    L. 

Kalihex  on  Jxrsm  10.  1963 

Distinguished  guests,  faculty  members, 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  20  seniors  receiv- 
ing their  diplomas  tonight,  all  plan  college 
careers  As  we  embark  on  this,  the  most 
important  phase  of  our  education.  It  would 
be  well  for  each  of  us  to  examine  himself 
In  relation  to  the  world  around  him.  We 
win  go  to  coUege  for  many  reasons:  to  de- 
velop our  abilities  In  our  chosen  fields,  to 
broaden  our  outlooks,  to  challenge  and 
stimulate  our  minds,  to  enable  us  to  con- 
tribute to.  as  well  as  gain  from  society,  and. 
basically,  to  learn.  But.  in  reality.  In  going 
to  college  we  are  first  and  foremost  prepar- 
ing ourselves  for  the  future,  better  to  be  able 
to  get  along  with  and  to  serve  society,  not 
only  In  our  own  country,  but  in  the  entire 
world. 

We  can  serve  It  first  by  acq\ilrlng  knowl- 
edge. We  must  acquire  knowledge  In  order 
to  be  able  to  make  a  living.  We  must  learn 
to  perform  a  particular  duty,  however,  sim- 


ple or  Involved,  to  fill  a  particular  need  In 
society.  We  should  acquire  knowledge  to 
learn  more  about  the  world  around  us,  for 
only  through  learning  about  it  can  we  hope 
to  understand  it,  its  people,  and  its  prob- 
lems. We  must  also  acquire  knowledge  to 
be  able  better  to  choose  our  leaders  and 
spokesmen  in  government. 

We  can  serve  society  by  being  good  cltl- 
Eens.  A  good  citizen  takes  an  interest  in, 
and  keeps  informed  about  government  at 
all  levels.  The  French  philosopher  and 
writer  Jean  Rousseau  said : 

"As  soon  as  any  man  says  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State.  'What  does  It  matter  to  me?' 
the  State  may  be  given  up  for  lost." 

A  good  citizen  willingly  fulfills  the  obli- 
gations accompanying  citizenship.  He  does 
so  primarily  by  voting,  but  also  by  serving 
In  the  mUltary.  and  by  accepting  Jury  duty 
when  asked.  The  most  basic  sign  of  a  truly 
"good  citizen"  is  whether  he  Is  always  a  good 
citizen.  Does  he  see  and  perform  his  less 
obvious  civic  duties,  such  as  taking  care  of 
his  property,  respecting  the  rights,  property, 
and  feelings  of  others,  and  recognizing 
proper  authority?  As  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  see.  and  do.  our  duty 
to  our  country,  in  order  to  perpetuate  our 
Oovernment.  not  only  as  the  servant  of  the 
people  to  do  for  them  that  which  they  can- 
not do  for  thenuelves.  but  as  the  guardian 
of  our  Individual  rights. 

In  acquiring  knowledge,  and  In  being  good 
citizens,  we  constantly  exercise  many  of  our 
rights  and  privileges:  freedom  to  chooee  our 
own  vocation,  freedom  of  the  press  (through 
which  we  keep  Informed  and  learn  of  others) , 
freedom  of  suffrage  (through  which  we  can 
choose  our  governmental  leaders,  and  by  so 
doing,  our  government),  freedom  to  par- 
ticipate In  government  (to  run  for  these 
very  offices  If  we  so  desire) ,  the  right  to  peti- 
tion to  express  our  opinions  without  te&r  of 
recrimination,  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  and 
many  others.  The  best  way  to  keep  these 
Individual  rights  and  liberties  alive  is  to 
exercise  them  to  the  utmost.  This  leads  me 
to  my  third  point. 

We  can  serve  society  by  being  ourselves 
We  should  take  advantage  of  our  Ood-glven 
rights  to  think  as  we  wish  and  to  develop 
our  own  Individual  personalities.  By  so  do- 
ing, each  of  us  will  become  an  individual  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word . 

It  is  important  to  maintain  our  personal 
opinions,  views,  feelings,  preferences,  likes, 
and  dislikes,  for  In  the  words  of  the  late  Dean 
Whitney  Oriswold  of  Yale  University,  "Cre- 
ative ideas  do  not  spring  from  groups.  They 
spring  from  Individuals.  The  divine  spark 
leaps  from  the  finger  of  Ood  to  the  finger  of 
Adam."  Dean  Oriswold  questioned  whether 
"Hamlet  could  have  been  written  by  a  com- 
mittee, or  the  Mona  Lisa  painted  by  a  club? 
Could  the  New  Testan\ent  have  been  com- 
posed as  a  conference  report?"  Obviously 
not.  for  in  the  security  of  a  group,  individual 
creative  inspirations  tend  to  drift  to  the 
background  to  make  way  for  Joint  efforts 
which  rarely  express  singular  thoughts. 
SimUarly.  if  we  allow  our  minds  to  lapse 
Into  a  state  of  "group  thinking."  they  will 
fall  to  produce  Individual  creative  inspira- 
tions, and  they  wUl  Instead  yield  mediocre 
thoughts  and  ideas,  intended  to  please  every- 
one, but  actually  serving  no  purpose  since 
they  reflect  on  one  particular  opinion. 

However,  being  an  individual  is  all  In  vain 
if  It  is  done  only  to  be  different.  To  fulfill 
our  purpoee.  that  of  serving  society,  we  must 
be  ourselves,  as  we  know  we  ought  to  be,  as 
opposed  to  someone  we  think  others  might 
prefer  us  to  be.  In  Oalatians,  chapter  6, 
verses  3-6.  we  read : 

"For  If  a  nuin  think  himself  to  be  some- 
thing, when  he  Is  nothing,  he  decelveth  him- 
self. But  let  every  man  prove  his  own  work, 
and  then  shall  he  find  rejoicing  in  himself 
alone,  and  not  in  another.  For  every  man 
shall  bear  his  own  burden." 
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If  we  try  to  be  something  we  aren't,  and 
can't  be.  we  are  truly  deceiving  ourselvse, 
and  no  one  else. 

We  will  be  going  out  Into  a  world  plagued 
by  an  International  conspiracy,  burdened 
with  a  threatening  global  struggle  for  the 
nUnds  of  men.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes,  we  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world,  the  most  representative 
form  of  government,  and  more  Individual 
freedoms  than  any  other  clvUlzed  people  on 
Earth.  In  order  better  to  combat  this  con- 
spiracy, we  must  guard  our  rights  and  liber- 
ties as  our  best  defense  against  communism. 
The  end  result  of  the  practice  of  our  In- 
dividual rlghU  should  be  the  exemplification, 
by  every  one  of  us.  of  how  democracy,  and 
the  value  it  places  upon  the  Individual,  com- 
bine to  form  a  strengthened  character,  build- 
ing a  stronger  populace,  and  a  stronger  na- 
tion, capable  of  standing  up  to  any  threat,  or 
any  challenge. 

Thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESES^TAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  special  election  held  re- 
cently in  the  23d  District  of  California 
has  given  members  of  the  Republican 
Party  the  opportunity  to  make  a  number 
of  wild  and  erroneous  claims. 

The  defeat  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date has  been  called  a  repudiation  of 
the  Kennedy  administration,  and  a 
voters  revolt  against  the  policies  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

This  of  course  Is  simply  not  the  case. 
I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Thursday,  June  13, 
1963.  Mr.  Richard  Bergholz,  the  well- 
known  and  distinguished  political  writer 
for  that  newspaper,  puts  the  election  In 
the  23d  District  Into  proper  focus,  and  I 
trust  this  will  silence  any  further  specu- 
lation on  the  matter. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

OOP  OUTHUBTLlB)  THE  DEMOCRATS  IN  BiG  RaCI 

(By  Richard  Bergholz) 

If  someone  asks  how  It  hap>pened  that  Re- 
publicans captured  the  normally  Democratic 
oongreealonal  seat  in  the  33d  District  Tues- 
day, ttiere's  a  very  brief,  but  succinct 
answer: 

The  Democrats  simply  blew  It. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  with  all  their  built- 
in  advantages,  with  a  8  to  6  bulge  In  regU- 
tratlon,  the  Democrats  simply  were  out- 
hustled,  outcampalgned. 

And  you  can  pretty  much  chalk  up  as 
political  oratory  the  contention  that  the 
results  constitute  a  triumph  for  conservative 
over  liberal  dogma,  or  that  they  are  In  fact 
a  repudiation  of  the  New  Frontier. 

The  fact  Is  that  issues  had  relatively  little 
to  do  with  the  smashing  upset  triumph  of 
Mayor  Del  Clawson,  of  Oompton.  a  Republi- 
can, over  Assemblyman  Carley  V.  Porter,  of 
Oompton,  the  leading  Democrat. 

Perhaps  the  best — and  briefest — diagnosis 
came  fixxn  Representative  Bos  Wn^oN.  of 
San  Dlsgo,  who  heads  the  National  Republi- 
can OongrsMlonal  Campaign  Committee. 
Tha  winning  formula,  he  said  from  Washing- 


ton, was  "a  good  candidate,  good  manage- 
ment, and  good  organization." 

Clawson,  although  soundly  trounced  by 
the  late  Representative  Clyde  Doyle,  Demo- 
crat, of  South  Gate,  In  the  November  gen- 
eral election  last  year,  presented  himself 
as  a  clean-cut,  successful  city  official  who 
had  helped  cut  taxes,  who  was  by  his  own 
definition  a  bit  right  of  center  in  the  po- 
litical spectnun  but  who  was  not  an  lUtra- 
conservative. 

He  had  good  management,  to  be  sure. 
The  same  firm — SF>encer-Robert«  &  Associ- 
ates— which  ran  his  campaign  also  had  di- 
rected the  successful  special  election  effort 
for  Republican  Dow  Clausen,  of  Crescent 
City,  in  the  First  Congresfilonal  District  In 
northern  California  last  January.  And  It 
had  Jockeyed  Councilman  Louis  Nowell  to 
victory  In  the  May  23  city  election  against  the 
determined  opposition  of  Mayor  Samuel  W. 
Yorty  and  his  friends.  Clawson  not  only  had 
competent,  professional  advice;  he  heeded  It. 
And  somehow  or  other.  Republicans  man- 
aged to  pull  In  the  same  direction  for  this 
special  effort — the  far  right  and  thef  mod- 
erates alike. 

Nobody  can  say  for  sure,  but  It's  a  good 
guess  that  as  many  as  2,000  volunteers 
worked  for  Clawson  and  the  GOP  on  election 
day.  Some  came  from  far  outside  the  county. 
The  big  Job:  Turn  out  the  vote — specifically, 
the  50.000  Republicans  In  the  district. 

It's  obvious  the  effort  succeeded,  although 
there's  no  way  to  know  exactly  how  many 
Republicans  voted  and  how  many  Demo- 
crats. Certainly  the  final  turnout — 43  per- 
cent— far  exceeded  the  30  to  35  percent  pre- 
dicted by  Registrar  of  Voteis  Ben  Hlte. 

If  the  Democrats  had  put  together  a  cor- 
responding effort — in  management,  organi- 
sation, and  voter  turnout — they  might  well 
have  turned  back  the  Clawson  challenge.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  the 
sheer  weight  of  numbers  on  their  side. 

Porter  certainly  could  match  Clawson  In 
the  matter  of  candidate  credentials.  He  has 
built  an  impressive  record  of  achievement 
In  the  State  legislature.  He  was  well  known 
In  much  of  the  district.  He  had  won  re- 
election easily  since  1949. 
And  therein  lies  part  of  the  trouble. 
Porter  In  all  his  past  races  had  never  felt 
the  pressure  of  rugged,  aU-out  campaigning. 
And  running  for  Congress,  particularly  In  a 
one-shot  all-or-nothing  special  election, 
simply  wasn't  the  same  as  standing  for  re- 
election In  an  assembly  district. 

Porter  felt  an  obligation  to  tend  to  his 
duties  In  Sacramento  during  the  current 
legislative  session.  He  heads  the  Important 
assembly  committee  on  water  and  he  takes 
his  obligations  seriously.  The  result:  He 
campaigned  only  on  a  part-time  basis — usu- 
ally only  on  Fridays.  Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 
Clawson  was  working  night  and  day. 
Porter,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
steadfastly  refused  to  bring  In  outside  cam- 
paign management,  the  pros  of  the  business. 
Instead,  he  put  the  campaign  In  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Ida  Reynolds  Brodle,  who  had  been 
Doyle's  field  representative  for  years  and  who 
continued  on  the  congressional  payroll  after 
his  death. 

Porter  gambled,  in  effect,  on  getting 
enough  of  his  own  supporters  and  of  the 
perennial  Doyle  supporters  to  the  polls, 
mainly  out  of  loyalty  or  habit,  to  overcome 
anything  the  Republicans  and/or  Clawson 
might  do. 

Did  the  presence  of  five  Democrats  on  the 
ticket,  as  compared  to  three  Republicans,  af- 
fect the  results?  It  doesn't  appear  so.  The 
combined  Democratic  vote  still  fell  short  of 
Clawson 's  total. 

Assembly  Speaker  Jesse  UiUTih.  Democrat, 
of  Inglewood,  was  Indulging  In  a  little  politi- 
cal opportunism  when  he  said  In  an  election 
postmortem  that  Clawson's  win  signifies  a 
move  to  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  elector- 
ate. 


Porter  Is  a  fairly  conservative  Democrat. 
And  his  poetxire  during  the  campaign  never 
was  that  o*  a  way-out  liberal.  He  and  Claw- 
son never  came  eyeball -to-eyeball  on  Issues. 

What  Unriih  was  doing  In  his  postmortem 
was  sticking  a  little  needle  In  the  California 
Democratic  council,  a  volunteer  band  of  Ub- 
erals  with  whom  he  has  had  some  differences. 
Although  the  CDC  officially  had,  endorsed 
Porter,  It  was  known  they  had  no' great  af- 
fection for  him.  The  CDC  never  has  really 
prospered  In  Porter's  assembly  district,  nor 
In  the  23d  Congressional  District. 

Democrats  may  get  their  vengeance  next 
year  when  there  wlU  be  party  primaries  and  a 
general  election.  But  there's  nothing  like  a 
win  such  as  Clawson's  to  perk  up  the  GOP 
during  the  Interim. 


Addreti  by  Gov.  Frank  Clement,  of  Ten- 
nettee,  at  Region  V  Civil  Defense  Con- 
ference, New  Orleans,  La.,  Jane  3, 
1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTAHVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  true 
that  an  adequate  civil  defense  program 
for  our  country  can  only  exist  through 
community  understanding— that  is, 
through  community  cooperation  by  the 
citizens  of  every  city  and  State  in 
America. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  know, 
civil  defense  as  a  necessary  program  for 
our  country  has  been  much  debated — 
and  much  maligned  by  its  detractors. 
On  the  positive  need  and  the  positive 
good  of  an  organized  civil  defense  pro- 
gram on  the  community  level  in  America, 
I  am  pleased  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  a  fine  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Prank 
Clement,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  in  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans.  Governor 
Clement  spoke  on  June  3  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  community  civil  defense 
leaders  attending  the  Federal  Region  V 
Civil  Defense  Conference  in  New  Orleans, 
and  I  know  his  address  was  well  re- 
ceived. He  pointed  out  the  very  real 
progress  which  Tennessee  has  made  in 
organizing  and  implementing  a  civil  de- 
fense program  for  his  State. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  Mr. 
SE>eaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord this  recent  address  by  Governor 
Clement.  His  speech  follows: 
RxMAXKB  or  Gov.  Frank  Clement.  Region  V 

Civil  Defense  Conference,  New  Orleans, 

La.,  June  3,  1963 

Colonel  Erdmann,  civil  defense  leaders 
from  region  V.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when 
Governor  Davis  made  his  most  gracloxis  in- 
troduction a  little  bit  ago,  I  couldnt  help 
contrasting  It  with  some  of  the  Introduc- 
tions I  have  made,  and  it  sure  makes  m« 
resolve  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

The  fact  that  the  Governor  handled  the 
truth  rather  loosely  In  places  I  will  excuse, 
but  I  must  always  remind  myself  that 
flattery  Is  like  smoking. 
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It  won't  hurt  you  unlMs  you  Inhale. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  thU  gather- 
Ing  and  on  the  purpoee  behind  It 

Your  theme.  clvU  defense  through  com- 
munity understanding,  certainly  striked  at 
the  heart  ot  the  No.  1  objective  civil  de- 
fense faces  today. 

Civil  defense  has  had  Its  pcoblema. 

One  of  them  has  been  "expert-ltis." 

Too  many  "authorities"  wrangling  among 
themselves  can  keep  the  stark  urgency  of 
the  program  from  getting  through  to  the 
people  themselves. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  certainly 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  my  hometown  of  Dickson.  Tenn.,  we 
had  an  old  Judge  who  loved  above  every- 
thing else,  when  he  took  off  his  robce.  to  get 
down  on  the  Buffalo  River  fishing. 

One  summer  term  of  court,  he  was  about 
through  with  the  docket  when  Saturday 
morning  rolled   around. 

In  fact,  there  was  only  one  case  remaining. 

So  the  old  Judge  scheduled  a  fishing  trip 
for  noon. 

He  thought  that  would  certainly  allow  him 
enough  time  to  try  the  one  simple  case. 

But  to  be  doubly  sure,  he  thought  he'd 
swear  In  a  special  panel  of  Jurors  who  would 
be  able  to  handle  It  quickly. 

So  he  got  a  panel  of  nothing  but  experts. 

Nothing  but  lawyers. 

And  12  of  them  were  selected,  and  the  trial 
proceeded 

Since  It  was  an  uncomplicated  case,  with 
only  one  witness,  the  Jury  got  the  case  a  Uttle 
after  9  o'clock,  and  the  old  Judge  felt  pretty 
good. 

More  than  3  hours  to  go.  and  a  panel  of  12 
experts  to  speed  things  along. 

But  10  o'clock  came. 

And  11. 

Finally  at  11:30  he  sent  the  bailiff  In  to 
see  how  soon  a  verdict  might  be  expected. 

When  the  bailiff  ret\imed  he  reported  to 
the  Judge 

"Have  they  reached  a  verdict?"  the  Judge 
asked. 

"Verdict  the  DevU."  said  the  baUllT, 
"They're  Just  halfway  through  with  nomi- 
nating speeches  for  foreman  of  the  Jiiry." 

Something  like  that  has  seemed  at  tlnaes 
tn  danger  of  happening  to  the  civil  defense 
procram. 

It  has  seemed  that  the  program  was  pro- 
ducing more  heat  than  light. 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  for  success 
of  the  civil  defense  program  is  that  it  must 
rely  upon  the  States  and  their  local  com- 
munities for  the  needed  supply  of  volunteer 
trained  workers. 

Civil  defense  Is  too  gigantic  a  national 
project  to  be  dependent  solely  upon  paid 
profeealonal  personnel. 

Trained  volunteers — by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands — are  therefore  the  determining 
factor  as  to  whether  the  mission  goes  over 
or  goes  down. 

We  welcome  this  community-based  theme 
in  the  realization  that  the  program  with 
which  you  are  charged  Is  outranked  In  Its 
life-protecting  obligations  by  no  other  na- 
tional project  today. 

We  welcome  It  In  the  knowledge  that  what- 
ever the  size  of  this  delegation  may  be,  you 
represent  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  sur- 
viving future  of  the  180  million  people  who 
make  up  this  country  of  ours. 

We  welcome  it  In  thanks  and  appreciation, 
for  you  are  the  leaders  who  have  overcome 
enormous  difficulties  and  frequent  high-level 
opposition  in  keeping  the  mission  alive,  and 
on  a  high  priority  basis. 

In  the  last  half  decade,  we  have  been  par- 
ticipants In  or  witnesses  of  the  most  resound- 
ing discoveries  and  experimentations  known 
to  world  history. 

It  was  the  6-year-era  that  spanned  space 
from  sputnik  to  Gordon  Cooper. 

It  was  the  5-year-era  that  found  two  coun- 
tries with  that  proof  that  they  had  landed 
rockets  on  the  moon. 


It  was  the  quintet  of  years  that  found  a 
young  American  going  around  this  earth  al- 
most casually.  23  timea  In  orbits  of  90  min- 
utes each,  and  then  landing  pinpoint  \n 
the  Pacific 

It  was  the  half  decade  which  brought  the 
two-country  space  race  to  zenith  proportions, 
Including  an  American  satellite  now  riding 
the  multl-mUllon-mile  highway  to  the  planet 
Venus 

It  was  the  half -decade  of  accompllshmenU 
in  science  and  technology  that  relegated  the 
most  daring  Imagination  of  Buck  Rogers  to 
the  status  of  toy  spinning  tops  and  glass 
marbles. 

And  It  was  the  half  decade  In  which  the 
Issue  of  personal  survival  reached  Its  greatest 
proportions  In  our  minds  and  In  our  civil 
defense  planning 

Whether  we  plan  out  of  fear,  or  out  of  fore- 
sight, or  a  combination  of  each,  such  plan- 
ning Is  the  most  imperative  necessity  with 
us  today  In  considering  the  mass  stirvival  of 
oxir  people. 

We  are  not  normally  creatures  of  fear  and 
terror. 

Defeatism  Is  still  a  strange  and  unwanted 
word  among  lis. 

We  are  not  a  sitdown  country. 

We  are  not  lag-backs 

But  we  are,  by  nature,  the  subjects  of  the 
hazards  and  apprehensions  of  survival. 

We  have  the  right  to  wonder : 

"Where  do  I  go,  if  I  have  a  few  seconds 
warning  that  the  nuclear  birds  of  death  are 
on  their  way,  and  coming  in  my  direction?" 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  you  leaders  in 
the  civil  defense  program: 

"What  sort  of  progress  have  you  really 
made?  Where  are  the  shelters?  What's  In 
them?     How  long  are  they  good  for?" 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 

"Are  you  doing  this  civil  defense  Job  prop- 
erly? Or  are  you  letting  secondary  matters 
take  precedence?" 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  State  govern- 
ments : 

"What  Is  the  stattu  of  your  cooperation 
and  relationship  with  Federal  and  local  au- 
thorities In  this  matter  of  civil  defense? 
What  have  you  done  toward  the  actual  prep- 
aration of  agencies  of  State  government  for 
civil  defense — the  department  of  health,  the 
department  of  highways,  the  departnient  of 
safety,  the  military  department,  the  welfare 
department?" 

We  have  the  right  to  ask  city  and  county 
governments: 

"Have  you  really  done  this  Job  right?  Are 
you  aware  of  Its  tremendotis  implications? 
Are  your  channels  of  communication  with 
State  and  Federal  Government  ready  /or 
emergency  use?  Have  you  taken  advantage 
of  fiinds,  materials,  instructions,  training 
schools,  stockpiling,  and  other  preparation 
available  to  you?" 

And  then  we  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  ask  ourselves: 

"Am  I  personally  doing  my  share  of  this 
national  task  of  preparation  for  sxirvival? 
Are  there  ways  I  can  improve  my  own  con- 
tribution and  participation?" 

Tes,  we  have  the  right  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  ask  such  sharp  and  pertinent  ques- 
tions of  governmental  agencies  in  the  civil 
defense  field. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  say: 

"I  give  up.  It's  too  complicated.  It's  too 
hazy.  I'll  Just  go  about  my  regular  routine 
and  take  my  chances.  I'll  Just  grab  my  family 
and  run  in  whatever  direction  I  can  when 
the  time  comes,  and  if  we  don't  have  time, 
well,  that's  it." 

No — we  don't  have  the  Justification  for 
that  attitude. 

It's  not  American. 

It's  not  warranted^ 

It's  not  sensible. 

It's  not  human. 

Moreover — and  this  is  the  saving  clause — 
It's  not  necessary. 


The  National.  State  and  local  civil  defense 
organizations  have  already  produced  evidence 
of  that. 

Against  the  dread  factor  of  millions  of 
lives  that  undoubtedly  would  be  destroyed 
In  wholesale  nuclear  attacks,  there  Is  the 
factor  of  other  millions  In  the  same  na- 
tional area  who  would,  by  civil  defense  prep- 
aration, survive. 

But  the  fight  to  survive — a  fight  that  may 
eventually  be  won  in  a  shelter — must  be- 
gin in  the  will  to  live. 

Without  that  initial  outpouring  of  the 
win  to  live,  the  material  factors  of  survival 
will  crumble  aWay, 

A  danger  that  can  visit  us  at  any  time — 
as  It  has  visited  us  t>efore — Is  a  depresslngly 
low  public  apathy  about  the  workability  of 
civil  defense. 

We  had  an  attack  of  that  apathy  a  few 
years  ago — and  it  came  close  to  putting  an 
end  to  civil  defense — appropriations  and  all. 
There  was  a  real  fight  of  civil  defense  in  the 
Congress  for  Its  own  statutory  survival.  But 
survive  It  did — to  resume  the  Job  of  survival 
plans  and  accomplishments  for  all. 

We  have  been  warned  by  competent  au- 
thorities that  Individual  families  must  be 
prepared  to  live  for  at  least  14  days  after 
a  hydrogen  attack,  with  little  or  no  help. 

This,  In  effect,  makes  family  survival  the 
business  of  all. 

For  this  reason  alone,  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  reaching  effectively  with  the 
present  phase  of  civil  defense  education  as 
many  people  as  possible — a  saturation  cam- 
paign. 

They  must  be  told  In  unmlnced  words  all 
now  'known  of  the  civil  defense  story — and 
the  telling  ot  It  must  be  repeated  as  new 
developments  arise. 

It's  a  massive  call  on  our  communications 
ability. 

It's  a  principal  duty  of  the  civil  defense 
program,  and  the  cooperating  governmental 
agencies. 

In  my  State  of  Tennessee,  where  national 
defense  projects  range  from  Oak  Ridge  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  wind  tunnel  at  Tulla- 
homa.  It  Is  no  military  secret  that  you  can 
in  flying  westward  a  few  miles  from  Nash- 
ville look  down  upon  a  new  circular  rupture 
of  the  earth — a  mannuide  little  Grand  Can- 
yon of  Its  own. 

That  Is  our  newly  developing  emergency 
control  center. 

Bids  have  been  opened  and  shortly  con- 
struction will  be  begun  on  this  center. 

We  hope  never — but  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  It  may  serve  as  the  temporary  seat  of 
our  State  government. 

It  Is  a  quarter-mllllon-doUar  Investment 
thus  far,  designed  to  offer  fallout  and  some 
blast  protection,  but  It  will  be  the  heart  of 
the  emergency  conununlcatlons  network  in 
the  State,  Including  amateur  radio  operations 
and  Conelrad  stations. 

In  other  areas  of  the  civil  defense  program. 
I  am  proud  to  report  that  my  State — which 
Is  known  as  the  Volunteer  State,  is  living  up 
to  its  reputation  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  Is  taking  hold  of  the  civil  defense 
complex. 

Already  this  year  500  of  our  public  school 
teachers  have  completed  training  courses 
and  qualified  as  instructors  under  the  civil 
defense  adult  education  program. 

In  turn,  these  Instructors  have  completed 
more  than  300  classes  in  which  more  than 
9,000  of  our  citizens  were  enrolled.  It  Is 
hoped  that  as  many  as  40,000  will  have  been 
trained  under  this  program  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  this  vital  area  of  medical  self-help. 
Tennessee  has  lead  the  Nation  in  the  num- 
ber of  Its  citizens  graduating  from  the  medi- 
cal self-help  training  program,  with  3,108  In 
the  nionth  of  March,  alone. 

My  State  also  leads  the  Nation  In  the  num- 
ber of  prepoaltlOMed  hospitals  which  have 
been  cleared  to  receive  additional  supplies. 
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upgrading  them  to  30-day  operational  capa- 
bility 

Under  a  capable  medical  self-help  steer- 
ing committee  headed  by  the  president  of  the 
Tenneooce  Medical  Association,  the  people  of 
Tennessee  are  going  forward  quietly,  but  pur- 
posefully In  the  determination  to  do  what- 
ever must  be  done  for  survival  in  event  of 
nuclear  war. 

Public  shelter  space  has  been  found  with 
a  potential  of  1,600,000,  and  we  are  moving 
with  all  possible  speed  toward  the  provision 
of  stocked  shelter  space  for  every  1  o(  our 
314  million  citizens. 

So,  when  I  say  that  my  State  has  begun 
to  move  ahead  In  civil  defense,  what  I  really 
n\ean  Is  that  the  people  have  begun  to  move 
ahead. 

Your  phrase  "community  understanding" 
Is  a  good  description  of  It. 

Through  seven  hot  wars  and  into  this  cold 
war.  the  State  which  gave  the  Nation  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Alvln  York  and  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of  this 
community  understanding. 

And  behind  It  Is  a  quiet  courage  and  sin- 
gleness ot  purpose  that  risee  to  emergencies 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  have  no  monopoly  on  this. 

Louisiana  has  It.  And  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico.  That 
Is  why  they  are  American. 

What  remains  Is  for  us — for  you  and  me — 
who  are  the  leaders  they  have  entrusted  with 
this  crucial  matter  of  survival,  to  lead  In  the 
tradition    of    American    leadership. 

There  Is  a  phrase  that  Is  part  of  our  herit- 
age that  goes  like  this,  "You  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

If  we  might  paraphrase  that  lofty  sentence, 
let  us  say  to  the  world  here  today:  "You 
shall  give  the  pec^le  the  truth  and  the  peo- 
ple will  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  sur- 
vival." 

Thank  you. 


The   Way   Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VntOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times  Dispatch  of  Sunday,  June 
16,  1963.  Virginius  Dabney  is  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch  and  is  rec- 
ognized in  literary  circles  as  a  great  Vir- 
ginia editor.  He  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  the  entire  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  is  gentle  and  moderate  in  his 
views.  I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  will  be  interested 
in  reading  Mr.  Dabney's  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  present  race  troubles 
through  which  we  are  passing.  The  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch is  as  follows: 

Thi  Wat  Out 

Negro  Americans  must  be  given  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  have  said  .this  before 
and  we  reiterate  It  now.  Injustices  must  be 
corrected.  Inequities  abolished.  All  parts  of 
the  Nation  have  been  guilty  of  treating 
colored  citizens  unfairly. 

But  neither  the  National  Government  nor 
the  State  and  local  governments  should  have 


to  deal  with  complex  and  emotion-charged 
racial  problems  at  what  is,  in  effect,  the 
point  of  a  gvin.  Neither  Washington  nor 
Richmond  nor  any  other  c£4>ital  city  or 
locality  should  have  to  cope  with  mobs  riot- 
ing through  the  streets,  in  violation  of  laws 
and  court  injunctions.  No  government 
worthy  of  the  name  will  surrender  to  the 
threat,  or  the  actuality,  of  force. 

Since  President  Kennedy  and  his  adminis- 
tration have  encouraged  the  Negro  mobs, 
and  the  President  has  said  hardly  one  word 
about  the  necessity  that  the  Negroes  aban- 
don these  flagrantly  illegal  tactics.  It  Is  dlf- 
flcult  now  to  bring  matters  under  control. 
But  unless  this  is  done,  we  are  in  for  some- 
thing approaching  large-scale  anarchy. 

Time  was  when  President  Kennedy  recog- 
nized fully  that  when  any  Individual  or 
group  begins  breaking  the  law  with  im- 
punity, there  Is  danger  of  real  trouble.  Few- 
example,  at  the  height  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  crisis  last  year,  he  issued  a  state- 
ment directed  to  the  white  people  Involved 
In  the  uproar  around  Oxford,  In  which  he 
said: 

"Oiir  Nation  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  observance  of  the  law  is  the  eternal  safe- 
guard of  liberty  and  defiance  of  the  law  Is 
the  surest  road  to  tyranny  •   •   • . 

"Even  among  law-abiding  men,  few  laws 
are  universally  loved.  But  they  are  uni- 
formly respected  and  not  resisted.  Ameri- 
cans are  free,  in  short,  to  disagree  with  the 
law  but  not  to  disobey  it.  For  any  govern- 
ment ot  laws  and  not  of  men,  no  man — 
however  prominent  and  powerful — and  no 
mob — however  unruly  or  boisterous — Is  en- 
titled to  defy  a  court  of  law." 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  shelved  this  eminently 
sound  doctrine  when  he  encouraged  the 
recent  Negro  mobs  in  Birmingham  and  else- 
where. The  fact  that  he  did  encourage  them 
Is  testified  to  by  two  of  his  sympathetic  in- 
terpreters— James  Restcxi  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Richard  H.  Rovere  of  the  New 
Yorker. 

What  he  will  have  to  do  now,  as  Negroes 
threaten  ever  wider  and  more  devastating 
marches  In  Washington  and  numerous  other 
cities  throughout  the  Nation  is  to  show  con- 
clusively that  he  is  Just  as  determined  to 
stop  laFlessness  on  the  part  of  colored  citi- 
zens as  on  the  part  of  white.  He  rntut  make 
it  completely  clear  that  no  further  viola- 
tions will  be  tolerated  from  any  qucu-ter. 
We  have  never  approved  of  sending  Federal 
troops  Into  States  unnecessarily  or  contrary 
to  law,  but  if  such  troops  are  to  be  sent  at 
all,  they  will  have  to  be  used  against  lawless 
Negroes  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  they 
have  been  used  against  whites. 

Once  iiie  President  takes  a  clear  and 
iincompromlslng  position,  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  members  ot  both  races  will 
be  treated  exactly  alike,  he  can  address  him- 
self effectively  to  the  requirements  of  the 
existing  situation.  We  do  not  agree  with 
him  In  all  respects  as  to  what  those  require- 
ments are,  but  forthright  action  to  stop  the 
colored  mobs  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enact- 
ment of  any  reasonably  effective  program. 

The  killings  and  the  beatings  that  have 
accompanied  the  demonstrations  by  mobs 
are  deplorable  tn  every  respect,  of  ootirse. 
The  wanton  murder  of  an  NAACP  official  in 
Mississippi  cannot  be  excused,  but  why  Is 
so  little  said  concerning  the  slaying  ot  a 
white  man,  an  innocent  bystander,  in  Lex- 
ington, N.C.,  on  the  night  of  June  6,  and  the 
shooting  of  a  white  High  Point  new6pai>er 
photographer  In  the  back  at  the  same  time — 
both  by  Negro  gtmflre?  Much  genuine  In- 
dignation has  been  expressed  around  the 
world,  and  rightly,  over  the  ambush  killing 
of  the  Negro  In  Mlssisslp^pl.  By  contrast, 
most  people  have  forgotten.  If  they  ever 
knew,  that  a  24-year-oId  white  man  was  shot 
fatally  In  North  Carolina  the  previous  week. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  let  us  all  keep  our  heads 
In  this  crisis,  and  retfrain  from  making  in- 


flammatory statements  or  otherwise  increcw- 
Ing  the  danger  of  violence.  That  danger  la 
great  enough  already.  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration should  set  the  example  by  calm 
and  reasoned  discussion,  and  also  give  clear 
assurances  that  It  will  not  tolerate  lawless- 
ness from  any  quarter. 

In  that  spirit,  let  us  seek  to  correct  thos* 
genuine  Injustices  which  still  exist. 


Reports  to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF    AI.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  herewith  the  second  of  a  series 
of  statements  delivered  to  members  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council.  This  article 
concerns  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  administrative  and  political 
fields  with  regard  to  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  during  the  past 
year.  High  Commissioner  Goding's 
statement  follows: 

Reports  to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council 

Before  I  begin  a  r^sunv^  of  the  past  year's 
activities,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  Mlcroneslan 
I>eople.  I  am  constantly  and  Increasingly 
reminded  of  their  Innate  abilities,  of  their 
kindness  and  generosity,  of  their  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  democratic  principles,  of  the  ris- 
ing generation's  capacity  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  chosen  professions,  and 
to  provide  the  leadership  that  should  enable 
them  to  decide  their  own  destiny  in  the 
world  of  nations.  In  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture, more  rapidly  than  would  have  been 
thought  possible  a  few  decades  ago.  It  is 
these  qualities  of  the  Mlcroneslan  people 
which  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  splen- 
did human  relations  existing  in  the  Trust 
Territory,  which  was  so  well  expressed  by  a 
recent  visitor  from  Fiji,  who.  aftw  traveling 
through  the  Islands,  remarked  that  although 
good  race  relations  prevail  elsewhere  in  the 
Pacific  they  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  easy  relations  and  complete  acceptance 
of  all  races  with  one  another,  which  is  so 
apparent  In  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  also  to  say  that 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  experiences  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  vastly  increased  and 
growing  Interest  and  effort  In  Micronesia 
that  has  taken  place  among  all  segments  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  as  well  as  among  many 
private  agencies  and  Individuals,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  indeed  in  many  areas 
of  the  world;  not  only  the  Interest,  but  the 
active  support  and  direct  aid  of  those  agen- 
cies In  a  position  to  help  was  forthcoming 
when  needed.  This  willingness — or  Indeed 
this  eagerness — to  help  was  demonstrated 
time  and  again  during  the  past  year.  It  was 
demonstrated  when  the  administering  au- 
thority sought,  and  was  successful  In  ac- 
quiring, new  legislation  and  greatly  increased 
funds  with  which  to  Intensify  its  efforts  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor.  This  was  demonstrat- 
ed when  an  outbreak  of  jxjilomyelltis  occur- 
red in  the  Marshall  Islands,  with  the  result 
that  the  disease  was  checked  before  It  could 
spread  to  other  areas  of  the  territory.  Again 
It  was  demonstated  recently  when  Typhoon 
Olive  spread  through  the  Mariana  Islands 
district,   leaving  In   its   wake   a   great  deal 
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of  dAmmge  and  deatructlon.  The  Interest  of 
Um  Uj3.  OoTemment  In  the  UlAnds  of  the 
tnut  terrttory  has  made  lt»eU  apparent  In 
many  other  ways. 

An  Interdepartmental  taak  force,  com- 
prlaed  of  members  of  vartous  Federal  agen- 
cies, which  had  been  set  up  the  year  before, 
was  acUve  In  this  period  In  working  for 
needed  leglslaUon  and  providing  other  assist- 
ance. The  87th  US.  Ciongress  passed  a  bill 
which  Included  the  triost  territory  In  those 
areas  which  could  receive  Federal  assistance 
In  case  of  disaster.  This  law  became  ef- 
fective last  June,  when  President  Kennedy 
approved  It.  Had  It  not  been  for  this  last- 
named  action,  the  Trxist  Territory  Adminis- 
tration would  have  been  sorely  pressed  to 
provide  emergency  needs  and  permanent  re- 
pairs arising  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
typhoon. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  Just  come  from 
the  Island  of  Salpan.  to  which  we  moved  o\xr 
headquarters  a  year  ago.  and  over  which 
the  eye  of  the  typhoon  passed.  This  was 
the  first  majcn'  storm  to  strike  Salpan  In 
40  years,  and  one  at  the  most  severe  In  the 
Island's  recorded  history.  Miraculously,  no 
lives  were  lost,  but  the  storm  damaged  or 
destroyed  homes,  farms,  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  commercial  garden  crops,  and 
government  Installations  of  all  types,  in  Rota 
and  Tlnlan.  as  well  as  In  Salpan.  Because 
of  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  President , 
last  June,  assistance  was  Immediately  avail- 
able. The  President  declared  the  stricken 
Marianas  a  major  disaster  area,  and  within 
4  hours  the  needs  had  been  surveyed  and 
plans  made  for  assistance.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  together  with  the  Department  of 
Agrlcult\ire.  will  dispense  food  as  long  as  the 
need  exists.  With  the  aid  at  nurses  from  the 
UjS.  Navy  Hospital  Ln  Ouam.  typhoid  inocu- 
lations were  given  to  all  residents  In  the 
stricken  areas.  A  representative  from  the 
President's  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
surveyed  damage  to  public  facilities,  such  as 
schools,  powerplants,  waterplants,  dock 
facilities,  and  other  government  buildings, 
and  estimated  the  damage  at  well  over  93 
million.  Rehabilitation  work  already  has  be- 
gun; assistance  has  been  given  to  help  re- 
place bouses  and  local  businesses.  When  I 
appeared  before  this  body  a  year  ago  I  pre- 
sented a  reaaseosment  of  our  needs  in  the 
fields  of  education,  economic  development, 
public  health,  and  major  construction.  This 
analysis  highlighted  the  fact  that  we  needed 
to  set  a  much  more  rapid  pace  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trust  territory.  To  do 
BO  meant  vastly  increased  appropriations. 
Accordingly,  a  budget  of  915  million  was  re- 
quested for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  gratification  that 
I  am  able  to  report  that  the  full  amount 
of  the  request  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  Is  an  Increase  of  over  100  per- 
cent above  the  prior  year's  appropriation, 
and  compares  with  annual  appropriations 
which  approximated  t7  million  for  all  func- 
tions of  government  for  the  previous  several 
years.  Active  support  for  the  Increased  ap- 
propriation came  from  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment: from  the  Office  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  con- 
gressional committees  concerned,  and  the 
US.  Congress  Itself.  All  agreed  wholeheart- 
edly that  the  administering  authority  could 
meet  the  challenge  It  faced  only  by  launch- 
ing a  vastly  accelerated  program.  Enact- 
ment of  a  new  law  was  necessary  before  the 
increased  appropriation  could  be  approved, 
since  the  statutory  limitation  of  $7.5  million 
for  trust  territory  administration  had  earlier 
been  set  by  Congress.  Our  first  step  thus 
was  to  have  the  appropriation  celling  lifted. 
This  was  accomplished  with  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  new  authorization  bill,  in 
July  1M2,  which  enabled  us  to  request  915 
million  for  otir  1063  operations.  Because  the 
new  law  did  not  become  effective  in  time 


for  the  increased  appropriation  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  general  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1063  It  was  necessary  to  submit 
a  supplemental  request  for  coosideratlon  of 
the  newly  authorized  appropriations. 

Acocrdingly.  we  submitted  a  supplementary 
budget  to  bring  our  IMS  appropriation  up 
to  the  total  of  the  915  million  authorized. 
Enactment  was  carried  over  to  the  88th 
session  of  the  U3.  Congress  and,  on  May  17, 
of  this  year  we  received  the  second  half  of 
our  increased  appropriation.  Although  this 
delay  temporarily  held  up  some  aspects  of 
our  accelerated  construction  program,  the 
intarvenlng  period  was  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  perfecting  of  our  planning. 
When  the  money  became  available,  we  were 
able  to  move  more  expeditiously  into  ova 
construction  program. 

Other  administrative  events  of  major  and 
far-reaching  import  took  place  during  the 
year  under  review.  The  first  was  the  uni- 
fication of  all  the  territory  under  civilian 
administration.  By  Executive  Order  of  the 
President,  the  former  Salpan  district  was 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  July  1,  1063.  The 
turnover  of  the  former  Salpan  district  to 
us  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  was  ac- 
complished in  a  smooth  and  exemplary  num- 
ner  and  the  naval  administration  is  to  be 
commended  few  the  cooperation  we  received 
during  this  complex  operation. 

The  'integration  of  Salpan  district  also 
enabled  us  to  bring  about  another  long- 
sought  amalgamation,  that  of  unifying  all 
the  Mariana  Islands  Into  one  district.  On 
July  I.  1063,  the  Mariana  Islands  district 
was  created  from  the  former  Rota  and  Sal- 
pan districts.  Two  events  long  sought  by 
the  people  of  the  MarUma  Islands,  as  well 
as  by  recent  visiting  missions  and  the  Trus- 
teeship Council,  thus  were  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful culmination  at  the  teglnnlng  of  the 
year  under  review. 

Along  with  the  unification  pt  Salpan 
Island  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
with  the  rest  of  the  territory  went  another 
historic  event,  that  of  the  transfer  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  Salpan  Island,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  provisional  capital  of  the  territory 
for  the  first  time  within  Its  own  boundaries. 
These  two  historic  events  have  broxight 
about  increased  cooperation  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  territory  and  have  greatly  stimu- 
lated political  cohesion.  The  establishment 
of  headquarters  on  Salpan  has  also  enabled 
us  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  the  services  of 
qualified  Mlcroneslans  on  the  headquarters 
staff,  as  well  as  to  make  easier  our  program 
of  Inservlce  training. 

In  every  headquarters  department  there 
are  now  Microneslan  staff  members,  with  all 
districts  being  represented.  Last  year  I  set 
fcwth  in  detail  the  range  of  headquarters 
staff  positions  occupied  by  Mlcroneslans  and 
I  will  not  rep>eat  here  except  to  say  that  in 
most  areas  the  number  has  appreciably  in- 
creased. Additionally,  more  than  50  clerical 
and  other  positions  formerly  held  by  US. 
cltlaens  when  we  were  located  on  Ouam  are 
now  filled  by  local  citizens.  The  replace- 
ment program  continued  also  at  the  district 
level.  In  Palau,  Mr.  Takeo  Yawo  became 
the  first  Microneslan  to  be  appointed 
assistant  district  administrator  In  admin- 
istration affairs  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Altogether  during  the  past  year  some  65 
Mlcroneslans  were  placed  In  professional  and 
senior  executive  posts  in  the  trust  territory, 
an  Increase  of  150  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  There  are  100  Mlcroneslans  holding 
senior  positions,  making  up  approxlmatley 
half  of  all  the  professional  and  top-level 
positions  in  the  administration.  We  are 
also  continuing  the  analysis  of  wage  scales 
In  the  territory.  Because  of  budgetary  limi- 
tation, we  have  been  unable  to  make  a  com- 
plete wage-scale  readjustment,  although  a 
start  was  made  last  October  when  a  substan- 
tial salary  adjustment   was   made  covering 


noost  of  the  lower  and  middle  pay  rates.  An 
additional  salary  adjustment  Is  scheduled 
for  Jiily  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

This  wage  Increase  will  be  Instituted  at 
all  levels  with  special  attenUon  being  given 
to  the  elimination  of  any  inequities  that 
still  exist.  A  wage  adjustment  was  also  put 
into  effect  during  the  year  for  the  Kwajaleln 
area  and  In  January  1063  the  differential 
pay  to  Mlcroneslans.  when  they  are  employed 
in  dlstricu  other  than  their  own,  was  raised 
from  15  to  35  percent- 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  new  Headquar- 
ters Political  Affairs  Office,  the  political  de- 
velopment program  was  speeded  up  con- 
siderably. This  section  Is  composed  of  a 
political  affairs  officer,  who  Is  both  a  politi- 
cal scientist  and  lawyer,  and  two  Microneslan 
assistant  political  affairs  officers,  both  hold- 
ing degrees  in  political  science.  As  each 
district  congress  met.  It  received  technical 
advice  from  the  political  affairs  office,  thus 
aiding  Immeasurably  In  legislative  drafting 
and  in  the  improvement  of  legislative  pro- 
cedures. The  political  highlight  of  the  year 
was  the  council  of  Micronesia  session  held 
In  late  September  and  early  October  In 
Koror.  Palau.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
the  council  of  Micronesia  had  met  within 
the  territory's  boundaries,  and  its  delibera- 
tions resulted  In  recommendations  and 
resolutions  which  will  profoundly  affect  the 
future  political  development  of  the  territory. 

The  Council  resolved  that  a  true  legisla- 
tive body  be  created  as  soon  as  possible  and, 
to  achieve  this  end.  established  a  Legisla- 
tive Drafting  Committee  to  begin  prelimi- 
nary work  on  the  drafting  of  a  constitution. 
At  a  meeting  last  fall  the  Council  adopted 
an  official  Trust  Territory  flag  in  order  that 
the  territory  might  have  a  83rmbol  of  unity 
and  Identity.  This  flag,  a  miniature  set 
of  which  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  mem- 
bers of  this  body  with  the  compliments  of 
the  Cotincll  of  Micronesia,  consists  of  a  cir- 
cle of  six  white  stars  on  a  fleld  of  blue,  rep- 
resenting the  Biz  districts  of  the  Territory. 
The  white  stars  also  stand  for  peace,  with 
the  blue  background  symbolizing  freedom 
and  loyalty. 

The  Council  also  voted  to  hold  a  special 
session  In  March  1063  at  the  provisional 
capital  In  Salpan  to  consider  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Commit- 
tee. This  special  session  resulted  in  pre- 
liminary recommendations  on  the  part  of  the 
Coxincil  as  to  the  makeup  of  the  legisla- 
tive body.  These  recommendations  are  cur- 
rently under  study.  While  there  are  many 
steps  still  to  be  taken  before  a  true  terri- 
torial legislative  organ  can  come  Into  exist- 
ence, I  am  more  than  ever  confident  that 
well  before  1065  we  shall  have  an  effective 
territorial  legislative  organization  operat- 
ing In  the  territory. 

Political  progress  continued  also  on  the 
municipal  and  district  level.  The  most  im- 
portant political  event  of  the  year  on  the 
district  level  was  the  formation  and  chart- 
ering of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Legis- 
lature. Chartered  on  January  7.  1063.  the 
new  body  convened  its  first  session  on  March 
4.  1063.  With  the  creation  and  chartering 
of  the  Mariana  Islands  DUtrlct  Legislature, 
the  people  of  the  district  for  the  first  time, 
through  their  chosen  representatives,  have 
a  forum  for  the  solution  of  problems  facing 
the  entire  district  since  only  municipal  leg- 
islative bodies  existed  previously  In  Slapan, 
Rota,  and  Tlnlan. 

Two  significant  eveots  of  general  social 
and  political  Import  occurred  during  this 
past  year.  .On  August  3,  1963,  the  UB.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  an- 
nounced that  visas  for  entry  to  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  Trust  Terrttory  citizens 
no  longer  would  be  required  when  a  dtlBen 
was  proceeding  in  direct  and  continuous 
transit  from  the  Trust  Terrttory  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.    All  that  a  Trust  Terrttory  citlzan 
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now  needs  to  enter  the  United  SUtes  as  a 
nonimmigrant  Is  sufllclent  official  Identifica- 
tion. Certain  mlncM-  regulations,  such  as  se- 
curance  of  official  acceptance  by  a  school, 
however,  still  are  In  effect  for  Trust  Terri- 
tory residents  who  are  applying  for  entrance 
as  students. 

A  very  significant  event  was  the  Executive 
order  signed  by  President  Kennedy  on  Au- 
gust 33.  1063  which  among  other  things  di- 
rected that  regrulatlons  relating  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  be  revised  to 
facilitate  free  entry  of  U.S.  citizens.  U.S.  in- 
vestment, and  U.S.-fiag  vessels  Into  the  area 
with  the  exception  of  Enlwetok,  Bikini,  and 
Kwajaleln.  which  will  continue  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  ending  his  message,  the  President  stated: 
"I  Intend  that  these  actions  I  have  taken  will 
foster  responsible  political  development, 
stimulate  new  economic  activity,  and  enable 
the  people  of  the  Islands  to  participate  fully 
In  the  world  of  today."  This  step,  I  believe, 
will  do  much  to  aid  us  In  accomplishing  the 
Presidents  stated  objectives. 


Fire  Island  National  Seashore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE  ' 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  5  years  six  different  bills  have  been 
introduced  by  eight  separate  Members 
of  Congress,  all  generally  supporting  the 
concept  of  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Seashore  on  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island  at  Fire  Island,  Suffolk 
County,  New  York.  As  the  Member  in 
whose  district  most  of  Fire  Island  Is  lo- 
cated, I  have  scrutinized  all  of  these 
bills  carefully.  Until  recently  all  of  these 
bills  were  couched  in  vague  and  general 
terms  and  in  the  absence  of  specific  de- 
tails the  people  of  Suffolk  County  were 
unable  to  express  their  sentiments  on 
such  matters  as  the  mileage  and  acreage 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment.  the  manner  of  taking  land  and 
improvements  thereon,  the  status  of  ex- 
isting State,  coimty  and  town  parks  on 
Fire  Island,  whether  the  parkland  was 
to  be  left  wild  or  developed  for  maximum 
usage,  how  access  was  to  be  provided, 
whether  erosion  control  measures  would 
be  carried  out.  whether  local  interests 
would  have  any  voice  in  park  develop- 
ment and  management,  and  many  other 
items  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
most  closely  affected. 

On  June  10,  1963,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  released  his  report  on  the  two 
earliest  bills  filed.  This  report  provided 
detailed  answers  to  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  my  constituents  had  asked — 
it  left  many  unanswered.  Most  of  the 
answers  it  provided  were  satisfactory  to 
the  district;   some  were  not. 

In  an  effort  to  make  constructive  and 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park  in  the  manner 
most  beneficial  to  Suffolk  County  with- 
in the  framework  of  the  Federal  law,  I 
have  this  day  introduced  my  own  bill  on 
the  subject.  It  represents  a  great  many 
hours  of  study  of  existing  seashore  legis- 


lation and  of  the  particular  facts  ap- 
plicable to  Fire  Island.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  existing  seashore  legislation  and 
to  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  much  of  the 
language  contained  therein.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Committee  for  a  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore,  the  Suffolk 
County  Council  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Patchogue  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, many  of  the  garden  clubs  and 
conservation  organizations  of  Suffolk 
County  for  many  of  the  details  and, 
above  all,  for  the  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill  differs  from  that  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  several 
important  respects,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First.  It  is  aimed  more  specifically  at 
conservation  for  the  future  and  less 
directly  at  recreation  for  the  present. 
To  this  end,  while  the  entire  31 -mile 
beach  front  of  Fire  Island  would  be  held 
in  public  ownership,  two  specific  tracts, 
the  Sunken  Forest  area  and  an  8-mile 
section  lying  east  of  Ocean  Ridge,  are 
required  to  be  held  in  an  undeveloped 
condition.  While  no  portion  of  the 
island  qualifies  as  true  wilderness,  these 
two  relatively  wild  and  undeveloped  areas 
should  be  retained  in  their  present  state, 
without  the  intrusion  of  roads,  parking 
lots,  or  any  facilities  designed  to  en- 
courage high  density  usage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  existing  remote  and  tranquil 
atmosphere  of  these  areas. 

Second.  The  bill  limits  the  area  to  be 
acquired  by  the  Federal  Grovernment  on 
Fire  Island  to  the  area  between  the  Fire 
Island  State  Park  and  the  Moriches  Inlet 
County  Park.  These  two  areas,  already 
in  public  ownership,  should  be  retained 
for  the  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  of  Suffolk  County,  respectively. 
Within  the  national  seashore  al^ea,  the 
county  and  town  governments  have  the 
option  of  either  retaining  their  existing 
parks  or  turning  their  ownership  and 
administration  over  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third.  The  bill  specifically  adds  to  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Secretary  the 
substantial  acreage  available  on  several 
nearby  islands  in  the  Great  South  Bay, 
Bellp>ort  Bay,  and  Moriches  Bay. 

Fourth.  The  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  land  east  of  the 
Moriches  Inlet. 

Fifth.  The  bill  does  give  the  Secretary 
a  limited  power  to  condemn  improved 
property.  This  power  Is  limited  to  the  8- 
mile  undeveloped  area  east  of  Ocean 
Ridge  and  is  designed  to  enable  the  crea- 
tion of  a  true  conservation  area  in  this 
section.  The  relatively  few  homeowners 
involved  would  have  the  option  of  re- 
taining any  property  thus  condemned 
either  for  their  lifetimes  or  for  a  fixed 
period  of  25  years. 

Sixth.  The  bill  otherwise  prohibits  the 
condemnation  of  any  homes  actually  ex- 
isting or  under  construction  on  July  1, 
1963.  The  January  1,  1963.  date  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior seems  unfair  to  those  who  in  good 
faith  have  started  construction  this  year. 

Seventh.  The  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  participate  in  and  contrtimte  to 
such  erosion  control  plans  as  have  been 


developed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Eighth.  The  bill  directs  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  contribute  such  land  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  future  for  any  new  inlet 
in  the  Patchogue-West  Sayville  area 
upon  the  development  of  plans  for  such 
an  inlet  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  approval  of 
such  a  project  by  Congress. 

Ninth.  The  bill  limits  the  area  exempt 
from  condemnation  around  existing 
residences  to  2  acres,  but  would  allow  10 
acres  around  existing  commercial  enter- 
prises such  as  hotels,  beach  clubs,  and 
marinas. 

Tenth.  The  bill  establishes  a  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  insure  that  local  interests 
would  have  a  continuing  voice  in  the 
development,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  seashore. 

I  know  that  this  bill  cannot  please  all 
of  the  divergent  national  and  local  in- 
terests, pressures,  and  voices  which  will 
be  heard  on  this  legislation.  It  is  an 
honest  effort  to  produce  conservation 
legislation  which  both  Suffolk  Coimty 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  live 
with. 


Setbacks  Shadow  President's  Trip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  The  following 
article  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  June  18  is  recommended  reading  in 
view  of  the  very  fair  and  excellent  ap- 
praisal of  the  current  Federal  scene. 
Setbacks  Shadow  PREsmsNT's  TaiP 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — As  President  Kennedy  pre- 
pares for  his  planned  trip  to  Buropw  this 
week  the  country  looks  back  over  his  214 
years  In  office. 

He  faces  a  balky  Congress,  balky  allies,  and 
a  balky  world,  and  his  administration  has  not 
turned  out  the  way  he  expected  at  all. 

Not  for  years  has  a  Congress  shown  such, 
a  meager  record  of  accomplishment  as  this 
one,  and  Washington  now  talks  of  a  session 
lasting  to  Christmas. 

Though  the  economy  has  almost  steadily 
Improved  since  Mr.  Kennedy's  taking  office  it 
lacks  ebullience  and  sparkle,  and  there  Is  an 
ominous  undercurrent  of  unemplo3nnent, 
sluggishness,  and  maldistribution  that  baffles 
economists  and  that  is  far  from  the  bright 
hopes  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  get  the 
country  "moving  again." 

Mr.  Kennedy  got  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  through  last  year,  but  the  obduracy  of 
President  de  Gaulle  of  France  makes  Its  value 
problematical. 

Now  the  tax  cut-reform  bill  is  at  a  critical 
point  after  6  months,  and  already  it  is  evi- 
dent that  It  will  be  far  different  fr<Mn  what 
President  Kennedy  planned. 

Civn.  RIGHTS  ISSUE 

The  civil  rights  issue  has  leaped  out  after 
brooding  100  years  and  now  dominates  other 
domestic  matters  in  Washington,  occupying 
a  major  portion  of  the  harassed  Executive's 
time  to  the  exclusion  of  affairs  which  had 
been  scheduled.     The  issue  flushed  out  by 
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■narllng  police  do^  of  Birmingham  has  tb« 
etu^narks  of  a  social  reyoluUon.  and  It  U 
Mr.  Kennedy's  sober  task  to  tr?  to  see  tkat 
It  Is  a  nonviolent  one.  That  It  will  produce 
a  fUltnister  Is  now  fenerally  accepted,  and 
tnto  what  crtsU  that  will  lead  the  country, 
nobody  knows. 

Abroad  Mr.  Kennedy's  path  Is  Just  as 
uncertain. 

Nearly  every  step  which  he  proposes  finds 
stern  critics.  His  big  appropriation  for 
space  exploration  Is  denounced  by  former 
President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower,  though  the 
success  of  the  Soviets  In  putting  man  and 
womAn  In  orbit  may  reduce  that  opposition. 

His  efforts  to  reach  agreement  with  Mos- 
cow on  nuclear  testing  find  Soviet  Premier 
Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  Intransigent  abroad, 
and  Senator  Stsom  Thu«i«ond,  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  and  others  critical  at  home. 

FUBUCmr  MASTZBZD 

The  ambitious  plan  for  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  joined  by  trade  agreements  and  un- 
der the  nuclear  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  Is  knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  by  Gen- 
eral de  Oaulle  who  has  other  Ideas. 

Unsolved  foreign  problems  range  from 
Vietnam  to  the  Congo  and  on  the  U.S.  door- 
step still  slu  Pldel  Casuo. 

As  Mr.  Kennedy  looks  about  he  can  take 
take  comfort  In  many  things. 

His  popularity  Is  high.  Administrations 
tptter  In  London,  Bonn.  Athens,  and  Rome 
but  not  In  Washington  where  the  Presidents 
authority  stands  &rm.  and  his  pwUtlcal  op- 
position  Is   relatively    Ineffective. 

Though  the  economy  Is  only  fair,  things 
•re  much  better  than  In  the  recession  L^ 
IMO  when  he  took  over.  < 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  master  of  the  avenues  of 
publicity  and  bis  voice,  when  he  cares  to 
rala*  It  as  he  did  twice  last  week — first  In 
bis  appeal  for  better  relations  with  the  So- 
viets and  second  on  race  relations — Is  the 
most  powerful  in  America  and  perhaps  the 
world. 

Analysts  are  busy  trying  to  flgfire  out  why 
the  Kennedy  record  so  far  has  been  so  un- 
productive. 

Some  things  have  been  accomplished,  but 
the  record  Is  lacklxister  compared  with  what 
Mr.  Kennedy   himself   promised   and  hoped. 

The  President  himself.  In  recent  speeches, 
bas  tended  to  emphasise  limitations  of  his 
OfQce  rather  than  his  possibilities. 


Mankind  Moarns  Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
\  or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF    FKNNSTLVAtrLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28,  1963 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  membership 
an  editorial,  "Mankind  Mourns  Pope 
John  XXm,"  appearing  In  the  McKees- 
port  (Pa.)  Daily  News  on  Tuesday.  June 
4.  which  the  McKeesport  City  Council 
has  asked  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  Record: 

MANKDfO    MOTTKMS    POFK    JOHN    X»III 

Pope  John  XKTTT  Is  supposed  to  have  told 
one  of  the  first  callers  after  his  elevation: 

"Here  I  am  at  the  top  of  the  heap  and  at 
the  end  of  the  road." 

If  he  did  say  that,  then  Pope  John  was 
unmindful  at  the  time  that  sxifBclent  years 
would  be  left  at  the  end  of  his  long  road  to 
enable  him  to  become  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant Pontiffs  In  all  history. 


It  Is  difficult  to  reallxe  now.  after  less  than 
5  years  of  his  pmntlflcate.  the  Immensity  of 
what  Pope  John  actually  accompllahed. 

He  produced  a  new  friendship  among  all 
Christians — a  friendship  that  evolved  from 
the  goodwill  he  himself  manifested  In  the 
Vatican  Ecumenical  Coxincll  which  became  a 
high  point  of  hts  reign. 

In  his  encyclical  "Mater  et  Maglstra."  he 
gave  his  church  and  the  world  at  large  Im- 
portant advice  on  ways  and  means  of  settling 
many  pressing  social  and  labor  problems. 

Again  In  the  encyclical,  "Pacem  In  Terrls," 
he  appealed  to  all  peace-minded  men  to 
work  resolutely  together  for  an  International 
society  based  on  jiistlce  and  liberty  for  every- 
one. 

These  were  the  main  papal  acts  and  docu- 
menU  which  will  mark  the  official  record 
of  Pope  John.  But  equally  as  slgnlflcant, 
and  perhaps  even  more  valuable  In  the  long 
run,  will  be  that  delightful,  kind,  and  appeal- 
ing Image  of  the  "good-natured  Pope"  which 
will  stay  In  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries 
and  become  a  hallowed  memory  to  pass  on 
to  the  future. 

He  was  a  man  risen  from  the  people.  In- 
deed. His  father  was  an  lUllan  sharecrop- 
per. John  struggled  for  his  education  and 
became  a  dedicated  priest.  In  time,  he  was 
lifted  to  the  challenging  position  of  a  top 
Vatican  diplomat  where  he  gained  a  wide 
recognition  as  an  expert  on  International 
politics  and  all  its  complexities. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Italian  Army  and  served  as  a  Medical 
Corps  sergeant  and  then  as  an  Army  chap- 
lain with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  liked 
nothing  better  In  later  life  than  to  recall 
that  sergeant's  poet  and  muse  as  one  might 
expect  an  old  soldier  to  muse  over  times  long 
past. 

As  Pather  Roncalll.  he  played  such  an 
active  part  in  many  Catholic  movements  In 
the  years  following  that  first  big  war  that 
he  was  designated  a  monslgnor  and  assigned 
to  the  Vatican's  Secretariat  of  State.  He 
later  was  named  archbishop  and  became  a 
well-known  figure  In  Europe.  His  work  In 
Paris  and  In  the  city. he  loved  so  much, 
Venice,  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  hlgh-<fanklng  clergymen. 

However.  It  was  as  Pope  that  this  lovable 
old  man  began  exerting  on  a  global  scale 
that  noble  Influence  which  will  endure,  we 
hope,  forever.  Despite  the  majesty  and  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  his  friendly,  at  times 
twinkling,  personality  never  failed  to  come 
forth.  He  broke  certain  traditions  which  he 
didn't  like  and  set  new  ones  which  are 
bound  to  make  It  easier  for  his  successors  to 
communicate  with  men  of  all  creeds  and 
nations. 

John  was  close  to  himixanlty.  He  knew  the 
world,  and  In  no  time  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  know  him.  He  worked  In  warm 
ways,  the  wonders  of  his  mission  to  perform. 
What  once  seemed  the  almost  Insoluble  situ- 
ation of  the  CatlioUc  prelates  Imprisoned  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  slmplllled  Itself  In  his 
Judgment.  He  sought  In  a  friendly  manner 
to  obtain  their  release,  and  even  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  was  finding  It  difficult  to 
refuse  tUm. 

What  great  tasks  has  John  left  behind? 
Poremost  In  his  own  scheme  of  things  Is  that 
grand  ecumenical  council,  now  In  recess.  It 
was  never  far  from  his  thoughts  during  his 
Illness.  He  expressed  hopes  time  and  again 
in  recent  weeks  that  It  be  carried  on  In  ti^ 
liberal  and  tolerant  manner  he  had  set  for 
It.  We  are  certain  that  tills  One  wish  wUl  be 
respected. 

Also,  we  are  certain  that  as  the  years  roll 
on  In  a  world  which  must  right  Itself  In  time, 
men  of  the  character  and  p>ersonallty  of  Pope 
John  win  come  more  and  more  to  play  Im- 
portant roles  and  exercise  lasting  power  In 
the  affairs  of  mankind.  We  say  this  because 
he  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  what  a  ready 
■mile  and  a  warm  heart  can  do  to  Inspire  the 


public  confidence  and  buttress  the  splrltxial 
faith  even  In  ttie  most  dlfflcxilt  c€  clrc\un- 
stances. 

He  was  a  true  man  of  Ood. 


The     End     of     an     OntsUnding     Naval 
Career      i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tion in  the  press  concerning  the  admin- 
istration's decision  not  to  reappoint  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderson  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  a  second  2 -year  term, 
little  has  been  said  about  the  affect  this 
decision  will  have  on  the  US.  Navy.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  column  by  Mr.  Phil  Oould- 
ing.  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  Wash- 
ington military  correspondent,  describ- 
ing one  of  the  reactioris  he  has  found  in 
the  Pentagon  among  the  military.  Mr. 
Gould Ing  la.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  knowledgable  and  informed  mili- 
tary writers  in  Washington.  One  of  the 
mo6t  interesting  points  of  his  column  is 
his  conclusion  that  the  termination  of 
Admiral  Anderson's  naval  career  has 
caused  a  morale  problem  among  certain 
elements  of  the  Armed  Forces,  whether 
valid  causes  for  the  problem  exists  or 
not. 

The  column  follows: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  June  8, 

19e3I 

PaiVATc  Wnx :  Is  McNAMxaA  in  Erkor? 

(By  Phil  O.  Oouldlng) 

Washington — Many  Pentagon  officers  are 
convinced  that  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
8.  McNamara  made  a  grave  and  perhaps 
Irreparable  error  In  ending  the  naval  career 
of  Adm.  George  W.  Anderson. 

They  are  not  speaking  out  publicly  and 
It  Is  unlikely  that  they  will. 

&ut  any  newsman  who  covers  the  Penta- 
gon knows  dozens  of  high-ranking  officers 
on  a  personal  and  social  basis.  Some  of  these 
are  anxious  to  discuss  the  Anderson  case 
and  McNamarfCs  decision  to  appoint  a  new 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Instead  of  giving 
the  admiral  a  second  2-year  term  as  all  had 
expected. 

Some  among  the  talkative  men  know  that 
this  reporter  accompanied  Anderson  to  South 
Vietnam  last  summer  and  assiime,  there- 
fore, that  I  will  side  with  him  on  all  Issues. 
It  is  a  natural,  if  erroneous,  position. 

But  a  great  many  other  colonels  and  rear 
admirals  and  brigadier  generals  are  unaware 
of  this  personal  relationship — and  yet  are 
equally  willing  to  sownd  off. 

Nothing  that  McNamara  has  done  has  so 
sliaken  the  Navy.  The  other  services,  whUe 
less  directly  concerned,  are  also  disturbed. 

The  Secretary,  quite  properly,  refuses  to 
discuss  the  case.  The  admiral,  quite  obvl- 
o\isly.  does  not  know  precisely  what  hap- 
pened. But  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever  In 
the  minds  of  the  officers  who  are  upset. 
They  Ye  convinced  Anderson  wasnt  reap- 
pointed simply  because  he  did  not  bow  low 
enough  to  McNamara. 

While  these  officers  dare  not  speak  oat, 
their   feelings   deserve  attention.     Whether 
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their  conclusion  Is  valid  is  not  necessarily 
the  most  Important  tiling. 

In  their  own  words,  this  Is  their  story: 

The  rules  of  the  game  have  been  profound- 
ly altered  since  they  entered  the  military 
service  20  or  25  years  ago. 

Their  ultimate  goal  was  to  t>ecome  chief 
of  their  service — chief  of  naval  operations  or 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  or  Air  Porce. 

Now  they  are  wondering,  for  the  first  time, 
whether  It  was  all  a  mistake. 

Are  the  years  of  hard,  dedicated  work 
worthwhile  when  they  can  lead  to  such  an 
abrupt  termination  of  service? 

"It  has  always  been  an  article  of  faith," 
they  say.  "that  the  effort  was  worth  whatever 
was  required.  Now  tliat  faith  iias  been  weak- 
ened." 

Some  of  the  officers  say  they  will  resign 
soon — purely  because  of  the  Anderson  case. 
They  use  such  words  as  "alarm"  and  "dis- 
may." over  the  manner  In  which  the  views  of 
high  officers  with  35  years  of  service  are  "dis- 
regarded" by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Most  of  the  more  senior  officers  who  discuss 
the  situation  feel  that  their  senior  colleagues 
win  stay  on  because  of  momentum,  be- 
cause their  services  are  genuinely  required  or 
because  of  the  strong  attractions  of  service 
life. 

"But  these  factors  are  not  operative  for  the 
younger  ones."  they  say. 

One  officer  summed  It  up  tills  way: 

"Until  our  civilian  leaders  become  aware 
of  the  serious  situation  developing,  until 
tliey  show  signs  of  exercising  their  leadership 
less  Immoderately,  the  quality  and  esprit  of 
the  officer  corps  will  continue  to  decline." 

Secretary  McNamara  and  his  associates 
gain  nothing  -by  protesting  to  oae  another 
that  these  people  simply  do  not  understand 
what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He  has  a  morale 
problem. 


Majority  in  Favor  of  Trying  Pope's  World 
Peace  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  MiNNEsora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  significant  contributions  made 
by  the  late  Pope  John  was  his  plea  for 
the  establishment  of  a  world  order  which 
would  bring  an  end  to  war.  The  ur- 
gency of  establishing  order  out  of  the 
anarchy  that  prevails  In  international 
relations  has  been  made  clear  by  events 
of  the  past  two  decades.  The  concept 
of  world  peace  under  law  is  gaining  ever- 
wider  acceptance. 

Recently  the  Minnesota  poll,  which  is 
highly  resp>ected  for  its  accuracy  in  as- 
sessing public  opinion,  took  a  survey 
within  the  State  of  Minnesota  on  this 
question.  The  results  of  the  poll,  pub- 
lished June  9,  1963,  should  be  of  interest 
to  every  Member  of  Congress.  * 

The  poll  results  with  the  accompany- 
ing statement  are  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
June  0,  1863] 

Majoritt  in  Pavoe  or  TtriNC  Pope's  World 
PcACX  Plan 

Mlnnesotans  are  willing  to  try  the  late 
Pope  John's  Idea  of  a  strong  world  authority 
to  maintain  world  peace.  But  most  of  them 
doubt  tliat  ills  plan  will  l>e  adopted  in  the 
next  few  years. 


In  a  statewide  survey  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune's  Minnesota  poll,  7  out  of  every  10 
men  and  women  say  they  would  favor  having 
the  United  States  transfer  to  a  world  organi- 
zation some  of  its  right  to  decide  the  strength 
of  Its  own  Armed  Forces,  If  all  other  nations 
also  did  so. 

But  at  the  same  time,  69  percent  dont 
think  a  single  strong  world  authority  can 
be  set  up  "In  the  next  several  years." 

Pope  John  Issued  his  widely  praised 
"Pacem  in  Terrls"  ("Peace  on  Earth")  en- 
cyclical April  10.  Covering  many  subjects, 
the  papal  message  stated  at  one  ix>lnt: 
"Public  authority  having  worldwide  power 
•  •  ,•  must  be  set  up  by  common  accord  and 
not  Imposed  by  force.  (It)  must  tackle  and 
solve  problems  of  an  economic,  social,  po- 
litical or  cultural  ciiaracter  which  are  posed 
by  the  universal  common  good." 

To  measure  the  Impact  In  Minnesota  of 
the  Pope's  encyclical,  Minnesota  poll  field  re- 
porters put  a  series  of  questions  to  a  bal- 
anced cross-section  of  State  residents,  aged 
21  and  older.    The  first  question  was: 

"Pope  John  the  23d  recently  Issued  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Vatican  on  the  subject  of 
world  peace.  Have  you  yourself  heard  or 
read  anything  about  that  message?" 

Nearly  one -half  of  the  people  (46  jiercent) 
recall  reading  or  hearing  about  the  Pope's 
message  One  perron  In  every  ten  cites  the 
idea  of  a  world  authority  to  maintain  peace 
as  one  of  Its  main  proposals. 

Regardless  of  their  familiarity  with  the 
papal  encyclical.  Mlnnesotans  next  were 
asked; 

"Pope  Jolin  has  suggested  a  single  world 
authority  be  set  up  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
would  represent  all  nations  and  have  more 
power  than  the  present  United  Nations.  Do 
you  think  such  a  world  authority  can  be  set 
up  in  the  next  several  years,  or  not?" 

The  replies: 


|ln  itcreent] 

Total 

Men 

Women 

World  ikutlmrity 
U|i 

cjin  bo  9Pt 

23 
60 
(') 
8 

23 

72 

1 
4 

23 

Cannet 

66 

OthT  answers 1.. 

No  opinion.. -.    

11 

Total 

U» 

100 

100 

'  l/cs-s  than  1  [lorcpiit. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  Catholics  In- 
terviewed and  22  percent  of  the  Protestants 
believe  a  strong  world  agency  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

So  do  28  percent  of  the  adults  having 
grade  school  training,  22  percent  of  those 
with  high  school  education,  and  20  percent 
of  the  college-trained  men  and  women. 

Another  survey  question  was: 

"Suppose  that  to  set  up  an  effective  world 
authority  to  keep  the  peace,  each  nation  must 
give  up  some  of  its  rights  to  decide  how  large 
Its  armed  forces  should  be,  or  about  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons.  If  all  other  nations 
were  willing  to  do  so.  would  you  l)e  In  favor 
of.  or  against,  having  the  United  States  also 
give  up  that  right?  " 

The  responses : 


r 

Total 

Men 

Women 

In  favor 

70 
21 

I 
8 

73 
21 

2 

4 

67 

Apiinst 

22 

Othpf  answers 

1 

Nooi>inion.. 

10 

• 

Total 

too 

100 

inn 

By  educational  level,  those  replying  In 
favor  Include  77  percent  of  the  college- 
trained  group.  71  percent  of  the  high  school 
educated,  and  63  percent  of  those  having 
grade  school  training. 


Colonial    General    Assembly    Approved 
Free  Public  SchooU  in  1760 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  very  proud 
of  their  public  school  system.  For  many 
years  North  Carolina  has  been  in  the 
forefront  among  the  States  in  the  Union 
in  providing  a  free  public  school  educa- 
tion for  its  citizens. 

This  great  interest  and  concern  over 
public  education  is  something  which  is 
not  new  to  the  people  of  my  great  State. 
As  far  back  as  1760  we  find  a  North  Caro- 
lina Colonial  Assembly  entreating  the 
English  sovereign  to  provide  free  schools 
in  the  royal  colony  of  North  Carolina. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested to  read  the  text  of  an  address  de- 
livered to  King  George  II  of  Elngland  by 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
in  May  1760,  which  calls  upon  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  to  assist  in  providing  free 
public  education  in  North  Carolina.  I 
request  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  address  follows: 
Colonial  General  Assemblt  Approved  Frex 
PtJBLic    Schools   in    1760 

Just  how  long  ago  the  Idea  of  free  public 
schools  found  favor  with  North  Carolina 
legislators  Is  made  clearer  by  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  a  colonial  legislative  document  on 
the  subject.  Historians  give  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  little  or  no  credit  for  enter- 
taining the  Idea  of  free  public  schools  prior 
to  1800.  Most  often  the  first  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Idea  Is  mentioned  as  t>elng 
connected  with  the  general  assembly  of  1817. 
Thus,  the  old  legislative  docimient  printed 
below  and  labeled  "Address  to  the  King"  will 
be  new  material  for  those  interested  In  Nortlx 
Carolina  history. 

Ordered  by  the  colonial  general  assembly 
In  Id&y,  1769.  during  the  administration  of 
Arthur  Dobbs  as  Royal  Ooverncw,  the  "ad- 
dress" to  King  George  II  shows  tliat  free 
public  schools  had  the  sympathetic  Interest 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Nc«^h  Carolina 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  The  document  may  also 
serve  as  a  background  note  pertinent  to  the 
much  argued  meaning  of  the  clause  In  the 
State  Constitution  of  1776  which  declared 
"that  schools  for  the  convenient  Instruction 
of  youth  should  be  established." 

"ADDRESS    TO     THB    KING     ON    BEHALF    OF    FRES 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

"To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty: 

"The  Humble  Address  of  the  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina. 

"Most  Gracious  Sovereign:  We,  Yoxir  Ma- 
jesty's most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  embrace  this 
first  Opportunity  of  being  convened  In  As- 
sembly to  Congratulate  your  Majesty  upon 
the  Success  of  your  Arms  In  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  Island  of  St.  John  &  Its  depend- 
encies, Reduction  of  Fort  Prontenac,  and 
the  regaining  Fort  Duquesne. 

"These  acquisitions,  truly  Glorious  to  Your 
Majesty,  tend  to  the  Security  and  Protection 
of  your  Colonies,  Confirm  the  Indians  in 
their  Allegiance  and  Increase  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  and  afford  us 
the  pleasing  hopes  tiiat  thro'  the  Wisdom  of 
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Tour  M»j««ty'«  Council  and  Conduct  the 
RlghU  St  Po«»eMlonj  of  the  Crown  In  North 
America  wUl  be  entirely  regained  &  effec- 
tually •ecured. 

•We  Humbly  beg  leave  to  aaaure  Tour  Ma- 
jesty that  aa  we  hitherto  have,  to  we  will  to 
the  utmost  of  ovir  Power,  cheerfully  Con- 
tribute toward  defending  thla  Province 
agalnat  Iftvaalona  of  the  Enemy  or  Joining 
Tour  other  Colonies  on  this  Continent  In 
Tlgoroxisly  carrying  Into  Execution  such  wise 
Resolutions  as  Tour  Majesty  shall  take  for 
making  a  Conquest  of  that  Part  of  North 
America  Tet  Possessed  by  the  subjects  of  the 
French  King. 

•Permit  us.  Sir.  to  return  you  oxir  Most 
Grateful  and  sincere  Thanks  for  the  Singular 
Favor  done  this  Province  In  the  Grant  made 
by  your  Majesty  and  Parliament  of  Fifty 
Thousand  Pounds  to  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia  towards  reimbursing  a  Part 
of  the  Expenses  they  have  been  at  In  Prose- 
cuUng  the  Present  War;  Which  cannot  fall 
being  of  the  most  essential  service  to  every 
Individual  here.  If  the  Proportion  thereot 
which  shall  be  allotted  to  thU  Government 
is  duly  applied. 

"We  observe  with  unfeigned  concern  great 
Immorality,  and  Profanity  In  the  Lives  and 
Manners  of  many  of  your  Subjects  In  this 
Province  as  well  as  gross  Ignorance,  the  Cause 
of  which  we  must  ascribe  to  the  Want  of  an 
Orthodox  and  Pious  Clergy  and  regular  and 
Proper  Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

"In  the  Present   Session   of  Assembly   we 
have  Passed  a  BUI  whereby  better  Provision 
is  made  for  the  Clergy  than  has  been  at  any 
Time  -ijeretofore   In   this   Government;    and 
more  we  should  have  gladly  done,  that.  Alas. 
Sir.  the  Country  Is  so  Improverlshed  In  It's 
circumstances,    through    granting    repeated 
aids  to  yo\ir  Majesty  for  making  the  same  de- 
fensible and  In  carrying  on  Expeditions  In 
conjunction  with  your  other  Colonies  against 
the  French  and  their  Indian  Allies,  that  we 
can  not  give  Sufficient  Encouragement  to  the 
Clergy  Nor  Erect  Proper  Schools  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  our  Youth.     Permit  us  therefore 
most  earnestly  to  entreat  To\ir  Majesty  to 
Order  and  direct  that  the  Proportion  of  the 
said    Sum    which   shall    be    allotted   to   this 
Country  be  layed  out  &  applied  under  such 
Rules   and   Regulations   as   to   you   In   Tour 
great  Wisdom  may  seem  expedient  In  Pur- 
chasing a  Glebe  for  each  Parish  within  this 
Province  and  making  siiltable  Improvements 
thereon;    And   Erecting   and   Establishing   a 
Freeschool  In  every  County.     This  applica- 
tion   we    humbly    apprehend    will    tend    to 
Promote  the  Honor  and  Glory  of  God,  True 
Religion,  Piety  and  useful  Learning  as  well 
as  root  out  Prophaness  and  Immorality,  And 
Cause    the   rising   Generation    to   add   their 
Grateful  Prayers  St  Wishes  to  those  of  your 
Jjojml  Assembly  that  Your  Majesty  may  long 
PoaMM  tt  enjoy  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
and   the   Dominions   thereto   belonging,   to- 
gether with  the  acquisitions  lately  made  by 
your  Majesty's  Arms,  and  that  the  same  may 
thereafter  be  transmitted  thro's  a  Succession 
of  Illustrious  Princes  descended  from  you  un- 
til the  latest  Period  of  Time. 

•'/s/  Sam  Swann. 

Speaker." 


one  of  the  fine  elementary  schools  of 
my  home  city  of  Utlca.  A  highlight  of 
this  observance  was  an  inspirational  talk 
by  Daniel  Koppenhafer  Jr..  of  446  Lee 
Boulevard.  UUca.  N.Y.  It  was  delivered 
with  great  poise  and  effectiveness,  and 
at  the  conclusion  it  was  met  with  thun- 
derous applause.  This  demonstration  of 
patriotic  spirit  was  thrilling  to  witness 
and  affirmed  my  confidence  in  the  young 
[>eople  of  today.  Daniel's  essay,  al- 
though brief,  expressed  so  dramatically 
and  sincerely  the  meaning  of  our  flag 
that  I  wish  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  essay  follows: 
Thx  Flag  Plus  Pateiotism  Equal*  Amkuca 

Valley  Forge.  1777-78:  A  barefoot  boy  of 
17.  his  feet  red  with  blood.  He  has  a  violent 
cough  and  a  bad  cold  and  shivers  from  the 
cold,  but  when  he  sees  a  flag  he  salutes,  as 
every  part  of  him  looks  like  a  storybook 
soldier.     Why? 

Gettysburg,  Pa..  Jvily  1863:  A  Union  flag- 
holder  shot  In  the  stomach  waits  until  he 
gives  old  glory  to  another  man,  then  dies. 
Then  the  next  flagholder  leads  a  charge  up 
a  hill,  he  Is  shot,  and  plants  the  flag  at  the 
top  and  dies,  his  hand  on  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.    Why? 

Iwo  Jlma.  800  miles  from  Japan.  7'/^  square 
miles  of  rocks,  sand,  and  blood:  On  Feb- 
ruary 2S,  1945,  a  couple  of  Marines  bring  a 
flag  to  the  top  of  Mount  Surlbachl  where 
a  famous  picture  Is  taken  of  them  by  Joe 
Rosenthal.     Why? 

Why  do  men  go  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
risking  their  lives  Just  to  put  Old  Glory  on 
a  hUl.  Why  do  they  go  across  an  open  field 
in  the  face  of  enemy  fire  with  Jxist  a  flag  In 
their  hand.  Is  It  they're  brave  or  Is  It 
they're  angry  at  the  people  who  attack  them. 
I  think  It's  both.  It's  bravery  because  they 
see  that  flag  waving  and  they  know  they 
are  Invincible  under  It.  They're  angry  be- 
cause they  see  some  one  shooting  at  "Old 
Glory,"  the  flag  of  our  country,  and  Indi- 
rectly at  all  of  us.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  sacred  to  this  country  and  shall  wave 
as  long  as  this  country  Is  alive.  Let  mm  to- 
day reaflrm  our  devotion  to  this  flag.  It 
has  played  and  will  play  Important  roles  In 
otir  country's  history. 


The  Flaf  Phis  Patriotuin  Equals  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    I«TW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  shared  the  Flag  Uaj  program  with 
the  students  of  Horatio  Seymour  School, 


Usiiif;  a  Clab  To  Convince  Others 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  mssissippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  hope  that  I 
read  in  the  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Times  of 
June  3,  1963,  a  letter  to  the  editor  by 
Mr.  Russell  S.  Pond,  of  E>erry,  N.H.  In 
this  letter,  Mr.  Pond  touched  upon  many 
interesting  aspects  of  the  tjrrannical 
power  wielded  by  an  all-powerful  execu- 
tive who  uses  the  awesome  power  of  the 
military  to  enforce  illegally  his  will  upon 
the  people  of  the  South. 

The  writer  also  points  out  that  the 
Northern  press  has  been  irresp>onsible  in 
canring  out  their  duties  by  intentional- 
ly slanting  news  to  favor  their  own 
prejudices,  thereby  creating  a  totally  in- 
accurate image  of  the  good  people  of  the 
South. 


My  most  sincere  hope  is  that  Mr. 
Ponds  views  are  Indicative  of  an 
awakening  of  Americans  all  over  the  Na- 
tion to  the  continued  and  intentional 
harassment  of  other  Americans  by  per- 
sons seeking  political  power. 

I  submit  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Mr.  Pond's  letter,  aptly  entitled  "Using  a 
Club  To  Convince  Others." 

The  letter  follows: 
[Prom  the  Gloucester  (Mass  )  limes.  June  3. 
1963) 
Using  a  Club  To  Convtncx  Othdis 
EorroB.  Gloucxstxb  Timks  : 

It  was  a  comfort  to  see  the  order  given  for 
the  removal  of  Federal  troops  in  Alabama 
but  the  comfort  Is  short  lived  In  view  of  the 
ramlflcatlons  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
Illegally  there  In  the  flrst  place.  This  Is 
Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  States  are  being  usvirped  as 
a  result  of  Federal  encroachment. 

Article  4   of   the   U.S.  ConsUtuUon   states 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  authorized  to 
act  against  domestic  violence  only  when  that 
violence  Is  directed  against  the  Government 
to  overthrow  It  or  on  the  application  ot  the 
legislature,  or  of  the  executive  of  a  State. 
No  Federal  court  order  was  Involved. 
There  was  no  violation  of  a  Federal  statute. 
There  was  no  abandorunent  of  their  func- 
tions by  local  police. 

No  call  for  assistance  was  Issued. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  local 
police  were  able  to  maintain  remarkable  con- 
trol In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  vastly 
outnumbered  by  a  crazed  mob.  They  have 
also  been  criticized  for  using  dogs  and  fire- 
hoses but  what  would  certain  people  have 
them   use — machlneguns? 

Neither  can  they  be  criticized  for  charging 
Negroes  with  parading  without  a  permit  since 
the  Negroes  most  certainly  did  and  as  an 
interesting  sidelight  you  might  be  Interested 
to  learn  that  the  ordinance  against  parading 
was  passed  In  the  1930's  for  the  protection  of 
the  Negro  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

I  am  not  supporting  segregation  for  the 
Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights  clearly  allow 
all  citizens  full  rights  no  matter  what  their 
color,  creed,  or  race.  What  I  support  Is 
law  and  order. 

The  Federal  Government  is  culpable  for  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  we 
all  remember  what  resulted  in  Mississippi 
from  this — a  riot  and  murder  touched  off  by 
undisciplined  Federal  marshals.  When  the 
Government  Is  allowed  to  assume  p>owers  that 
It  was  never  meant  to  have  then  we  are  weU 
on  the  way  to  a  dictatorship  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  expect  one  any  time  they  let 
down  their  guard. 

Segregation,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Is 
a  way  of  life  In  the  South  and  has  been  for 
100  years. 

The  Negro,  contrary  to  what  some  re- 
sponalble  Jovimals  In  the  North  would  have 
us  believe.  Is  not  living  In  slavery.  He  h«s 
been  steadily  making  gains  and  doing  It  in  • 
a  peaceful  way  without  creating  hatred  and 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 

When  some  extremists  like  Martin  Luther 
King  and  others  come  along  and  agitate  for 
demonstrations  that  even  Included  removing 
children  from  school  and  tiirnlng  them  into 
a  sort  of  a  Nazi  youth  corps  then  there  can 
be  Just  one  result — more  hatred  and  tensions 
than  ever  existed  before. 

The  Gloucester  Times  Is  a  liberal  paper  and 
I  am  a  conservative.  We  do  not  always  see 
eye  to  eye  on  Issues  but  they  print  my  letters. 
This  Is  an  example  of  the  flnest  Jeflersonlan 
principles  that  allows  both  sides  of  a  story  to 
be  heard  no  matter  how  much  It  might  rub 
against  the  grain.  There  are  few  liberal 
papers  that  do  this  now  and  the  gentle 
editors  of  the  Times  are  to  be  conunended  for 
their  policy. 
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Suppose,  however,  that  I  were  to  come 
down  to  the  limes  office  on  any  of  my  week- 
end sUys  and  declare  a  certain  conservative 
truth  and  If  anybody  disagreed  with  me.  I 
were  to  take  and  club  them  over  the  head. 
After  a  while  they  might  agree  with  me  Just 
so  I  would  let  them  go  but  they  would  hate 
me  ever  afterwards. 

The  same  holds  true  with  the  Negro  who 
Is  now  using  a  club  on  the  Southern  whites. 

I  woiUd  deny  no  man  his  rights  but  If  he 
leads  a  mass  of  rabble  against  me  I  would 
and  Justifiably  I  believe,  fight  him  to  the 
last  no  matter  how  right  his  cause  might  be. 

The  current  batch  of  Negro  leaders  do 
lltUe  good  for  the  colored  cause.  I  suggest 
that  they  most  properly  be  Indicted  for  In- 
citing to  riot  and  cooler  heads  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 

Russell  S.  Pond. 
106  WzsT  Broadway.  Debht,  NJI. 
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Medgar  Evers— A  Dedicated  American 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,  the   brutal   murder   of   Medgar  W. 
Evers,  Mississippi  field  representative  for 
the   NAACP.    has   shocked    the   Nation. 
Mr.  Evers'  courage  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  serves  as  a  continuing 
Inspiration  to  all  who  cherish  the  prin- 
ciples   upon    which    this    NaUon    was 
founded.    His  unfailing  commitment  to 
liberty  was  articulated  last  summer  in 
an  interview  with  a  CBS-TV  reporter. 
In  this  Interview  he  tells  of  the  murder 
of  two  of  his  colleagues  In  the  freedom 
fight  In  Mississippi.  Reverend  Lee  and 
Reverend  Courts.    Mr.  Evers  also  relates 
the  reasons  for  his  activities.    I  recom- 
mend that  all  Americans  read  the  follow- 
ing transcript  of  portions  of  that  inter- 
view which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Post  on  June  16,  1963.     The  interview 
follows : 

A  Talk  WrrH  Medgar  Evers:  In  a  TV  Inter- 
VIEW  Filmed  Last  Summer,  thi  NAACP 
Leader  Told  or  the  Violence  That  Was  To 
Take  His  Lite 

(Note.— Medgar  W.  Evers.  the  NAACP  offi- 
cial who  was  murdered  this  week  In  Jackson, 
Miss.,  had  been  Interviewed  last  summer  by 
CBS-TV  Reporter  Bill  Peters  on  the  voter 
registration  drive  In  Mississippi.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  condensation  of  that  Interview,  a 
portion  of  which  was  rebroadcast  earlier  this 
week  ) 

Pethis.  I'm  speaking  with  Mr.  Medgar  W. 
Evers,  Mississippi  Field  Secretary  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  Mr.  Evers,  can  you  tell 
me  how  long  you've  had  this  Job? 

Evers.  I've  been  field  secretary  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  going  into  my  eighth  year. 

Peters.  And  during  those  8  years,  has  there 
been  an  NAACP  effort  toward  getting  Ne- 
groes to  vote  and  register? 

Evers.  Yes,  there  has  been — all  over  the 
State — an  effort  to  get  Negroes  registered  to 
vote  m  most  of  the  counties  where  we're 
organized  and  even  In  a  number  erf  counties 
where  we're  not  organized.  We  think  now 
In  terms  of  back  In  1954  and  1956,  when  up 
in   Belzonl,  Miss.,    which  Is  In  Humphreys 


County,  we  had  a  very  active  chapter  getting 
Negroes  registered  to  vote. 

The  president  of  our  branch  there  was  Rev. 
G.  W.  Lee.  and  of  course  Reverend  Lee  was 
putting  out  a  little  handblU  urging  Negroes 
to  go  down  to  the  registrar's  office  and  he  got 
a  message  from  scwne  unidentified  person 
telling  him  to  cease  his  activities,  and  of 
course  he  refused  to  cease  these  activities 
and  as  a  result  of  his  refusal  to  not  let  people 
Intimidate  him.  one  Saturday  afternoon,  as 
he  was  driving  home  from  the  cleaners  from 
downtown— a  car  drove  up  beside  him  with 
two  men  in  It  and  shotgunned  him  to  death. 
A  little  later  on  Rev.  Courts — who  was  active 
In  getting  people  registered  to  vote— was  told 
to  cease  his  activities.  He  refused  to  cease 
his  activities  In  this  same  town  of  Belzonl 
and  he  was  shot  down  as  he  made  change 
In  his  store. 

Peters.  Looking  back  over  the  8  years  that 
you've  been  engaged  In  this  work,  would  you 
say  that  It  has  become  more  or  less  difficult 
for  Negroes  to  register  In  Mississippi? 

Evers  Well,  I  would  say  that  It  has  l>e- 
come.  In  some  Instances,  more  difficult  for 
them  to  register,  and  In  other  Instances  pos- 
sibly less  difficult.  I  think  In  terms  of  some 
of  the  counties  that  I've  mentioned— since 
1954  they  passed  a  literacy  test  bill  which 
requires  all  persons  to  fill  out  a  form  con- 
sisting of  some  21  questions'  and  they  make 
It  most  difficult  for  Negroes  to  reglst^  For 
example,  if  you  faU  to  cross  your  "t"  or  dot 
an  "1."  in  a  number  of  Instances  Negroes  are 
refused  the  right  to  register.  In  other  In- 
sUnces  we  find  Negroes  not  even  given  the 
application  form  to  fill  out. 

Just  recently,  down  In  Forest  County  It 
was  mentioned  that  one  fellow  was  asked 
how  many  bubbles  in  a  bar  of  soap  which 
was  most  difficult  for  anybody  to— or  im- 
possible for  that  matter  for  anybody  to  an- 
swer. These  are  some  of  the  quesUons  that 
are  asked  Negroes  when  they  go  In  and 
some  of  the  obstacles— some  of  the  problems 
that  we  face  in  trying  to  register  to  vote  here 
In  Mississippi. 

Peters.  Would  you  say  that  there  Is  less 
violence  now  in  connection  with  It? 

Evers.  Well,  we  have  not  had  violence  In 
connection  with  voting  that  we  had  In  1956— 
not  recenUy,  that  is— end  I'd  say  that  we 
are  thankful  for  the  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  playing  in  this  regard.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  gone  In  and  filed  a 
number  of  suits  to  make  It  possible  for  Ne- 
f°^\^  register  and  vote  In  Mississippi 
And  this,  of  course,  we  are  very  proud  of 
and  we  re  most  cooperative  with  the  Federal 
Ooyernment  in  making  affidavits  available 
to  them  from  Negroes  who  have  been  denied 
the  right  to  register  and  vote. 

Qfff"^\,.^",  ^'^^'^  ^°^^-  ^-  Evers.  in  the 
f.^w'iJ^^^'P''''  ^^*  y°"  personally  been 
subjected  to  any  difficulties  or  probleni? 

Evers.  Yes,  I  have.    I've  suffered  some  oer- 

7^t  T:^'::'''  ^°-  ^-  ^"^  »  natlTe  of'Se 
State,  lived  here  all  my  life,  but  in  1958.  as 

Ca^nn«     ?'"k*  regional   meeting   m   North 
Mi«    on  fi  ^^^"^^   the   bus    in   Meridian, 
M  ss.   on  the  front  seat  where  I  sat  and  was 
told  to  move  by  the  police.     I.  of  course 
th.T**      I  "■*  w"^  *°  °^^«  *o  the  back  of 

Sfver  An"^'  ^!^«  ^'^'^'"^  to  do  so  by  the 
driver.     And  after  I   refused,  of   course— of 

^f^,?o*  ^?^  w  ^^  ^"^  "^^  '^^"t  and  called 
S^,^  ^  Meridian  and  they  conferred. 
»r^i^  V,  .°  ^^'■^o^  o'  police  conferred.  And 
after  having  conferred  with  one  another  two 
came  on  the  bus  and  asked  to  see  my  Idenu! 
?nH  oJ*;     '  ^^°*^d  them  my  Identification. 

^i.f  ?  .,  ""*  ^"*  "»<»  co°»e  over  to  the 
5S  str^^^f  '^th  them-whlch  was  acrSs 
thf,  ?^  w  '  ''*°*  '*^'''"  there  with  them  and 

in^tr^Sfu  ™*t'''^'  ^  ^^  ^^°8  to  dcv-stlr 
up  trouble?  I  told  them  no.  I  was  merelv 
^^8  ^<«»»  to  my  wife  and  chlMre™  Of 
^i^'-L^*  ^"^^  Children  at  the  time.  And 
they  said,  well,  you  know  how  things  are 


done  here.  I  said,  yes.  I  was  born  30  miles 
from  here,  which  was  Decatur,  Miss.  And 
after  some  15  or  20  minutes  of  Interrogation 
they  permitted  me  to  go  back  to  the  bus. 

I  went  and  got  back  on  the  bus  and,  of 
course,  I  sat  back  on  the  front  seat.  And 
having  refused  to  move  again.,  the  bus  driver 
pulled  off.  I  heard — as  we  moved  away — a 
nimtiber  of  people  say  that  "We  should  go  on 
and  pull  him  off."  Of  course,  I  sat  there  and 
some  three  blocks  from  the  bus  terminal  a 
white  man  boarded  the  bus  and  struck  me  in 
the  face.  This  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  was  alone.  Of  course,  I  refiosed 
to  move  and  I  came  all  the  way  to  Jackson 
without  any  further  incidents. 

That  along  with  many  others — I've  had  a 
number  of  threatening  calls — people  calling 
me  saying  they  were  going  to  kill  me,  saying 
they  were  going  to  blow  my  home  up  and 
saying  that  I  only  had  a  few  hours  to  live. 
I  remember  distinctly  one  Individual  calling 
with  a  pistol  on  the  other  end,  and  he  hit 
the  cylinder  and  of  course  you  could  hear 
that  It  was  revolver.  He  said.  •"This  is  for 
you."  And  I  said,  well,  whenever  my  time 
comes,  I'm  ready.  And,  well,  we  get  such 
pranks  pretty  frequently.  But  that  does  not 
deter  us  from  our  goal  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship and  getting  more  people  registered  to 
vote  and  doing  the  things  here  that  a  democ- 
racy certainly  is  supposed  to  espouse  and 
provide  for  Its  citizenry. 

Peters.  Why   do   you   feel   that   It   Is   Im- 
portant for  Negroes  to  vote? 

Evers.  Well,  I  think  It's  necessary  for  all 
people  to  vote,  and  Negroes  espyeclally,  with 
the  conditions   as   they  are  here.     For  ex- 
ample.  In  Mississippi,   we  have   police  bru- 
tality galore.    We  have  bad  roads.    We  have 
a  number  of  things  that  we  don't  get  simply 
because  Negroes  do  not  vote.     For  example, 
here  in  Jackson  there  is  not  one  single  Negro 
policeman.     There  are  soipe  60,000  Negroes 
who  live  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  with  no  Negroes 
represented   on   the    police    force.      This,    of 
course,  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  Negroes 
are  not  voting.     And  once  we  became  regis- 
tered voters  In  the  numbers  that  we  should 
be,    then,    of   course,   we   should   get   these 
Negro   policemen   and   other   Individuals   In 
good  positions  that  will  benefit  all  the  people. 
And  I  think  another  thing,  too,  and  that's 
the  fact  that  we're  not  Interested  In  making 
Mississippi  better  m-  this  country  better  for 
Negroes,    we're    Interested    In   making    this 
country  better  fcM-  people,  for  all  of  us,  and 
we   feel   that  only  through   voting,   like  we 
should— everyone    voting— are    we   going    to 
be  able  to  do  this.     We  would   hope    that 
everybody  would  be  able  to  register  and  vote 
and  be  able  to  elect  those  officials  who  are 
going  to   best  serve  the   community.     And 
then  we  would  not  have,  for  example,  many 
politicians  who  get  on  the  stands  and — and. 
of  course,  they  appeal  to  prejudice  and  bigo- 
try as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  are 
not  registered  to  vote.     Once  we  are  voting 
in  the  numbers  that  we  should  be  voting, 
then  we're  not  going  to  have  these  politicians' 
getting  on  the  soapboxes,  making  his  first 
speech   on   the   Negro,   using   the  Negro   to 
climb  Into  office,  and  that's  what  we  have 
here  In  Mississippi,  and  that's  what  we  have 
In  many  other  Southern  communities  where 
Negroes  are  not  voUng.     So  these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  Negroes,  as  well  as  white 
people,  should  be  permitted  to  register  and 
vote. 

Peters.  Do  you  feel  that  In  campaigns 
where  the  question  of  race  is  a  paramount 
Issue  that  perhaps  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant Issues  don't  get  discussed? 

Evers.  Well,  that's  quite  true.  Many  a 
Candida^  who  runs  for  office  and  gets  Into 
office  on  the  Negro  question  falls  to  really 
bring  out  to  the  constituency  that  he's  sup- 
posed to  represent  what  quality  <rf  man  he 
really  Is.  Because  what  he  has  done  has 
been  more  or  less  to  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  the  people  rather  than  give  them  some 
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eonerete  platform  or  •om«  concrete  pl»n» 
tbat  h«  Intend*  to  Inatltute  foe  tbe  com- 
munity or  for  the  etjite  tHat  he  repre«nt». 
What  he  doe»— what  he  normally  doe*  U  get 
into  office  on  emotlonalUm  and.  of  course, 
race  emotionalism  which  l«  very  paramount 
bere  In  the  State. 

Prnats  Are  there  places  In  Mlsalaalppl 
where  the  presence  of  a  significant  nximber 
of  Negro  Toters  had  resulted  In  some  progress? 
EvKxs.  Yes.  There  is  one  that  I  remember 
right  offhand  and  that's  Washington  County, 
which  is  GreenTllle.  Miss.  In  Greenville, 
Negroes  comprise  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total  TOte  for  the  county.  As  a  result  of  this 
large  vote,  you  have  Negro  policemen.  You 
have  detectives  and  you  have  fairly  good 
schools  and  you  have  a  number  of  different 
things  that  we  don't  have,  for  example, 
here  in  Jackson.  Ydb  have  certainly  no 
police  brutality  of  any  consequence  in  Wash- 
ington County.  I  think  now  in  terms  of  a 
coastal  town,  Gulfport— Negroes  vot^  freely 
and  they  have  a  large  number  of  voters  there. 
They  have  Negro  deputy  sheriffs  and  they 
have  Negro  policemen.  And.  of  course,  you 
don't  have  the  brutality  that  you  have  in 
areas  where  Negroes  are  not  voting  In  large 
nvmibers.  So.  certainly,  where  they  are  vot- 
ing, then,  of  course,  you  get  better  results 
all  the  way  aroiind. 

PxTXXs.  In  other  words  a  Negro  without  a 
vote  retOly  has  no  appeal,  no  power  to  appeal 
Xor  anything  in  his  local  government? 

Bvxas.  That's  quite  true.  I  think  it's  often 
said  that  a  voteless  people  are  a  hopeless 
people.  And  I  think  that's  true  with  us  or 
txue  with  anybody  or  any  group  of  people. 
So  It's  necessary  that  we  try  to  get  our  hands 
on  the  ballot  and  use  it  effectively.  We're 
Just  not  Interested  in  voting  so  that  condi- 
tions will  be  improved  for  Negroes.  We  want 
conditions  Improved  for  everybody.  We  feel 
that  In  this  country  that  all  jjersoas  should 
have  an  opportvmity  to  register  and  vote  and 
do  the  things  that  the  Constitution  gruaran- 
teee  them.  That's  all  we're  Interested  In. 
Prrnis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Evers. 
EvxHS.  Thank  you,  sir. 


American  lDd«pendence  Day  in  Denmark 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  mart  vtbginia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  State  of  West  Virginia  cele- 
brates its  100th  birthday.  ExacUy  2 
weeks  thereafter,  the  Nation  celebrates 
Independence  Day  and  the  187th  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

One  of  West  Virginia's  prominent  steel 
executives.  Borge  Rosing  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va..  recently  related  to  me  In  pic- 
turesque terms  an  annual  event  which 
occurs  every  July  4  in  Denmark.  Every 
Fourth  of  July,  a  meaningful  and  color- 
ful celebration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence Day  takes  place  in  the  -ancient 
heather-clad  hills  of  Rebild  National 
Park,  Jutland.  Denmark. 

tMPKXSSrVZ  AWD  COLOaTUI.  CXREMONT 

Ever  since  1912,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  war  years,  every  Fourth  of  July 
has  been  celebrated  in  Rebild  National 
Park,  attracting  upward  of  40.000  Dan- 
ish-bom Americans  and  Danes,  seated 


in  the  natural  amphitheater  around  the 
platform.     Borge  Rosing  has  described 
graphically  to  me  the  scene  at  the  golden 
anniversary  fesUval  of   1962  when  the 
guests  of  honor  were  their  Majesties  King 
Frederik  tX,  Queen  Ingnd.  and  Princess 
Nargrethe,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark.    The  pcu-k  has  a  natural  bowl, 
formed  by  surrounding  hills  on  which  the 
50  Stete  flags  of  the  United  States  are 
grouped,  and  over  a  speakers'  platform 
on  the  floor  of  the  bowl  the  American  and 
Danish  flags  fly  side  by  side.     It  is  an 
impressive     ceremony     when     selected 
American  and  Danish  color  guards  hoist 
the  respective  flags  of  their  Nations  while 
everyone  joins  in  singing  the  American 
and  Danish  national  anthems.    The  col- 
orful sight  of  the  great  silk  flags,  the 
large  audience  rising  to  sing  the  national 
anthems,  and  the  stirring  music  by  a 
large  orchestra  is  a  heart-moving  event 
that  no  American  can  ever  forget. 

The  late  Dr.  Max  Henius,  an  eminent 
citizen  and  chemist  of  Chicago.  111.,  first 
generated  the  idea  of  creating  an  Ameri- 
can national  park  in  Denmark.  With  his 
usual  Initiative  and  energy.  Dr.  Henius 
aroused  interest  among  other  Danish- 
born  Americans  in  the  project  of  a  Dan- 
ish-American park.  The  grounds  in  Re- 
bild were  bought  for  the  purpose  and 
after  the  first  festival  in  1912  the  land 
was  formally  presented  to  the  Danish 
Government  as  a  gift  from  Americans 
of  Danish  origin. 

PRESIDCNT    KrNNKDT    IXTXNDS    GREITrNOS 

Prior  to  the  golden  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  Rebild  National  Park,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  extended  greetings  with 
the  following  message:   "Derunai^  and 
the  United  States  have  a  great  deal  in 
common  and  a  long  history  of  cordial  re- 
lations.   No  feature  of  the  shared  beliefs 
marking  this  pleasant  association  is  more 
outstanding  than  our  mutual  respect  for 
liberty  and  our  jealous  safeguarding  of 
the  dignity  of  the  individual.    Danes  and 
Americans  have  celebrated  Independence 
Day  on  July  4  at  Rebild,  Denmark,  for 
50  years.     It  is.  I  think,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary   example    of    International 
friendship  when  the  people  of  another 
country  celebrate  American  Independ- 
ence Day  on  their  own  soil.    In  gathering 
each  year  at  Rebild,  Danes,  and  Ameri- 
cans pay  solemn  tribute  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  values  cherished  by  each 
people.   July  4, 1962  will  mark  the  golden 
Jubilee  observance  of  the  Rebild  Inde- 
pendence Day  ceremonies.     I  send  my 
most  cordial  greetings  on  this  occasion 
and  hope  that  as  many  Americans  as 
possible  will  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  their  countless  Danish  friends  in 
enjoying  this  unique  occasion." 

THE  GRZAT  CONTRIBUTION   OT  AMBASSADOR  BLAIB 

Planning  and  carrying  forward  these 
annual  celebrations  does  not  happen  au- 
tomatically. A  direct  and  personal  in- 
terest is  being  taken  by  the  able  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Denmark,  His  Excel- 
lency William  McCormick  Blair,  Jr.  To 
those  who  know  Ambassador  Blair,  his 
energy,  and  leadership  in  this  connection 
comes  as  no  surprise.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  Ambassa- 
dor Blair  during  the  1952  and  1956  presi- 
dential campaigns,  particularly  the  lat- 


ter, when  he  served  as  the  closest  adviser 
to  Governor  Adlai  Stevenson.  In  his  2 
years  at  our  Embassy  in  Copenhagen,  this 
keen  and  perceptive  man  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Danish  people. 

WEST    ViaOINIA    IS    PROUD    OP   BOROE    RO6IN0 

Ambassador  Blair  and  his  staff  have 
provided  magnificent  help  to  the  Rebild 
National  Park  board,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  celebrations  are  held.  Three 
of  the  officers  of  this  board  reside  in  Den- 
mark: Mr.  Charles  L.  Hansen,  president; 
Mr.  Peter  F.  Heering,  vice  president; 
and  Mr.  Christian  Moller,  treasurer. 
The  other  two  oflflcers  reside  In  the 
United  States:  Mr.  Th.  R.  Knudsen,  vice 
president,  and  Mr.  Borge  Rosing,  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  West  Virginia 
are  doubly  proud  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Rosing 's  caliber  should  not  only  be  a 
leader  in  our  steel  industry,  but  also  is 
providing  the  enthusiastic  support  neces- 
sary to  help  make  the  annual  celebra- 
tions in  Denmark  a  great  success. 

These  celebrations  have  strengthened 
the  ties  between  Danes  In  the  United 
States  and  their  mother  country.  There 
is  probably  no  other  place  in  the  world 
where  Danish-American  bom  American 
citizens  and  visiting  Americans  are  so 
deeply  stirred  by  pride  and  patriotism  In 
and  for  their  adopted  country  as  in  Re- 
bild National  Park  on  American  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nxmaber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U5. 
Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  19S8). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlvea  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  11.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RECORD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


Natioial  Caltnral  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  June  13.  John  S.  Gleason, 
Jr.,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, spoke  before  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  on  its  current  fund 
drive.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  effort  to  raise  money  for 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Gleason's  remarks  aptly  ex- 
press the  responsibility  of  those  of  us 
connected  with  the  Government  to  set 
the  pace  for  the  campaign. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  Mr.  Gleason's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  or  Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  John 
S.    Gleason,    Jr.,    Administrator   or   Vet- 
erans ArrAiss,  Betore  a  Meeting  or  the 
National   Cultdral   Center   Fund    Drive, 
National  Gallery  or  Art,  June  13,  1963 
Gentlemen,  Just  a  little  over  5  months  ago 
our  President  read  to  the  Congress  a  brilliant 
state  of  the  Union  message. 
He  began  with  these  words: 
"I    congratulate   you   all— not   merely   on 
your  electoral  victory,  but  on  your  selected 
role  In  history." 

I  would  like  to  borrow  the  President's 
words  for  my  sentiment  today,  and  begin  by 
congratulating  you  on  the  role  you  are  play- 
ing In  what  future  generations  of  Americans 
will  consider  one  of  the  great  contributions 
to  their  cultural  heritage. 

In  this  drive  to  create  a  national  cultural 
center,  your  role,  the  role  of  all  Americans, 
and  particularly  those  of  us  In  Federal  serv- 
ice. Is  a  dual  one: 

We  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate at  the  very  beginning  of  the  creaUon  of 
a  living  monument  to  the  vitality  of  our 
clvlllzatloi;.  j   "*   wr 

And  we  also  can  do  something  Important 
for  our  children  by  presenting  them  with 
an  Instrument  of  culture  that  expresses  tlie 
best  of  the  past,  and  the  concern  of  the  pres- 
ent, for  their  future. 

I  purposely  stress  your  role  in  this  effort 
for  one  reason:  Unless  everyone  In  your  agen- 
cies understands  the  urgency  and  Impor- 
tance of  thU  drive,  the  campaign  wlU  not  be 
successful  within  the  Federal  Government 
And  unless  we  In  the  Federal  Government 
m:ike  a  record  we  caxi  be  proud  of  we  cannot 
expect  people  outside  of  the  Government,  and 
outside  of  Washington,  to  show  more  concern 
than  we  do  ourselves.  The  spotlight  Is  upon 
Us  and  our  performance  will  be  watched 
closely  by  the  country  to  see  If  we  have  the 
pride  In  our  capital  that  tliey  expect  us  to 
exhibit. 

The  President.  In  one  of  his  very  first  mes- 
■aces  to  the  American  people,  said.  "Let  the 
public  service  bo  a  proud  and  lively  career." 


Appendix 

This  certainly  Is  an  opportunity  to  show 
our  pride  and  our  ability  to  produce 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  I  don't  have  to  con- 
vince any  of  you  here  today  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  effort. 

But  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  Im- 
portance of  culture  to  our  people  Just  think 
back  to  last  winter  when  the  gallery  directly 
above  our  heads  was  filled  with  long  lines  of 
Americans,  many  who  had  traveled  hundreds 
of  miles.  Intent  on  seeing  the  arttetlc  treas- 
ure of  the  Old  World  and  another  age 

These  long,  slowly  moving  lines  of  art 
lovers  were  Incontrovertible  evidence  of  the 
deep  desire  of  Americans  from  all  walks  of 
life  to  know  the  finest  flower  of  culture 

They  were  proud  that  the  first  visit  of  the 
Mona  Lisa  from  its  shrine  In  Paris  was  to 
the  capital  of  their  country.  How  much 
more  proud  will  they  be  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  sees  a  great  new  expression  of  the 
New  World  and  our  own  age  rise  here  in 
Washington. 

No.  I  am  sure  we  here  have  no  doubt  of 
the   importance    of   this  campaign. 

But  since  it  is  your  responsibility  to  con- 
vince others.  I  did  want  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  major  considerations. 

First,  who  Is  supporting  this  drive? 
Well.  I  think  It  Important  that  employees 
know  that  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
strongly  supporting  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  through  volunUry 
effort,  and  that  this  law  specifically  au- 
thorized a  nationwide  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. 

Therefore,  your  fund-raising  efforte  have 
full  congressional  support. 

Next,  this  Is  a  bipartisan  program.  It  may 
not  be  well  known,  but  the  act  establishing 
the  center  was  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. President  Kennedy  has  pledged  him- 
self to  support  It  and  Presidents  Hoover 
ana  Truman  have  strongly  endorsed  this 
campaign. 

In  addition,  both  business  and  labor  are 
completely  behind  this  campaign  and  have 
placed  that  support  on  the  record 

Finally,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
unequivocally  supported  the  campaign 
Chairman  Macy.  for  example,  has  clearly 
suted  that  he  fully  endorses  this  special  gov- 
ernmentwlde  campaign  and  has  urged  all 
Federal  employees  to  support  It 

*JJ^^^°^\  y°"  ^""^  bipartisan  support  for 
this  drive  from  Congress,  and  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  past  Presidents,  from  labor  ahd 
business,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
ha^  given  Its  blessing  to  this  effort 

Second,  why  should  Federal  employees, 
who  after  all  already  donate  so  generously 
to  so  many  worthy  funds,  why  should  they 
^^}^  ^^''^'^  ^  contribute?  I  think  this  is 
a  legitimate  question  and  I  think  there  are 
a  nmnber  of  equally  legitimate  answers, 
f >,r^  /"  ,  foremost,  the  person  working  for 
the  Federal  service  does,  not  have  Just  an- 
ri^rJ  ^°.  \.^*  ^  considered   by   many  as  a 

I^^fff'''^"''^  °^  ^^«  CSovernment,  with 
special  responsibilities 

..  ^in^riT  "^  ^°"8>y'  People  expect  more  of 
iZt^  employee  than  they  ^uld  of  the 
average  person,     m  this  Instance,  the  coun- 

P^vels  of^thf  ^^^^'"8  to  see  whether  em- 
flJ^         ^^^  Federal  Government  are  wlll- 

i^fn^tr^^'?  ^  ^°^^y  *"d  important  pro- 
gram the  results  of  which  will  be  built  where 
they  can  enjoy  It*  facilities 

soM  I'if^^^'  *^"^  ^«  t»^e  followfng  rea- 
S?^nt  L^".^  employees  would  lend  100 
percent  support  to  thU  drive.    These  are- 


(1)  Many  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  area,  and  citizens  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  looking  to  Federal  em- 
ployees In  the  Washlnijton  area,  to  see  If  we 
consider  the  cultural  center  worthy  of  sup- 
port. Therefore,  if  all  of  us  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility as  Federal  employees  to  show 
by  example  to  others  that  we  are  Indeed 
proud  of  our  opportunity  to  set  the  pace 
for  those  outside  the  Government,  success 
of  this  campaign  Is  almost  certain  If  we 
fall  to  contribute,  othtrs  can  point  to  us 
as  their  reason  for  holding  ba.:k 

(2)  We  m  the  Washlngr^Dn  area  should 
remember  that  the  centtr  will  be  built  here 
We  and  our  children  will  have  the  privilege 
of  benefitting  not  only  from  the  many  cul- 
tural activities  of  the  center  Iteelf,  but  the 
entire  Washington  metropolitan  area  will 
benefit  from  the  lmprove<l  cultxiral  climate 
sparked  by  the  center. 

(3)  When  the  center  is  finally  built  a 
plaque  will  tell  aU  of  the  fact  that  FV-deral 
employees  contributed  to  the  construction 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  so  that 
particular  agencies  or  employees"  organlza- 
nfJi"  Til  undertake  to  designate  a  specific 
part  Of  the  center  which  will  be  identified 
as  their  contribution. 

t>,i"'^Tr'*!°***-"y'  **"*  Employjes  Association  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  has  taken 
quite  seriously  the  need  for  being  a  pace- 
setter.    In   a  special   meeting   the   VA   Em- 

«  "f^^^J^'^'l^'""  generously  donated  the 
•1.000.  Which  I  have  here  in  my  hand,  to 
purchase  a  seat  In  the  concert  hall  on  behalf 
of  our  employees  In  the  Washington  area 

Of  course,  this  only  augments  the  far  far 
larger  contribution  that  we  expect  from  our 
employees  acting  Individually. 

The  employees  assocla':lon  contribution 
merely  got  the  ball  rolling  In  our  agency 

I  think  It  was  a  good  beginning  and  a  good 
and  a  good  way  to  begin. 

And  you  should  consider  approaching  your 
own  employee  associations,  to  see  If  they  too 
might  get  things  rolling  and.  similarly,  set 
an  example  for  all  your  employees 
^T^^l:  °J  f°"^«e,  is  precisely  what  the  Presi- 

Srfnl  f^,  *°  '"'''''  ^^^"^  ^*  '^'^  that  you 
bring  this  campaign  to  the  attention  of 
employees  associations  and  groups  and  urge 
them  to  contribute.  «  "*bc 

Finally  a  word  about  the  method  of  solicl- 

T  r^n.f^^f^  *V^  P*^'"*'*"*  participation. 

I  can  t  tell  you  how  much  each  employee 

should  contribute.  H'^yee 

And    you    cant    tell    each    employee    how 
much  to  contribute,  whether  It  be  an  hour's 
pay.  which  would  be  an  acceptable  amount 
or  some  similar  figure.  auiuuni. 

This   is  a  voluntary  campaign  and  so  we 

can't  set  or  suggest  quotas  «  so  we 

But  though  no  personal  pressure  should  be 

«hn.H^S'^**''.*°    ^""'^  campaign,    all    efforte 
should  be  made  to  create  the  kind  of  cllma^ 
that  will  bring  home  to  each  tndlv?dual  em^ 
ployee   his   stake   In   this   worthwhile   effoTt 
so  Important   to   the   values   that  our  fore- 

wiif  "Lm''  "'^^^  ''"'  *^^^  °-  ^»>»<*-- 

i.«l''^i"^^  "^^  '"^  stress  the  fact  that  un- 
inrtiv,^  employee  does  his  part,  unless  each 
individual  employee  looks  at  his  role  In  our 

^nfnV  ".t  '''°'"''  '^^'^  the  editorial  co^ 
^nn.   1  ^^J  newspapers  are  going  to  take 

Sii^£>k^t  't^  V  ^  ^"'"*'  '^°''  unflatter! 
Sf  i.^v  f  *  Government  employee  and 
his  lack  of  concern  about  both  om  national 

w^lr^lr^'""'^  ^"^  ^^^  ^""ural  climate  to 
Which  his  own  chUdren  will  live. 
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No.  we  can't  set  quotas,  but  we  can  make 
It  plain  that  the  ImmenBe  amount  of  public 
interest  In  what  we  as  OoTcmment  employ- 
ees do.  wtll  put  each  and  every  employee 
on  trial. 

We  can  give  generously  to  this  construc- 
tive purpose,  and  cover  ovirselves  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  or  we  can  give  In  a  grudg- 
Hig.  niggardly  way,  and  cover  ourselves  with 
ridicule 

Which  will  It  be? 

The  answer  lies  largely  in  your  hands. 


GoTeroment  Lotteries  of  Greece,  Cyprus, 
Malta,  and  Torkey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    MSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
77  foreign  countries  throughout  the 
world.  Greece.  Cyprus,  Malta,  and  Tur- 
key are  4  nations  which  operate  govern- 
ment-run lotteries  because  they  recog- 
nize the  merit  in  regulation  and  control 
of  the  normal  human  urge  to  gamble 
and  the  tremendous  benefits  that  result 
from  such  activity. 

Greece  is  a  small  nation  and  one  not 
overly  blessed  with  natural  resources. 
The  Greeks  work  hard  to  earn  their 
money  and  they,  too,  know  a  good  reve- 
nue device  when  they  sec  one.  In  1962, 
the  gross  income  of  the  two  state  lot- 
teries came  to  almost  |18  million.    The 


government  retained  almost  $4  million 
of  which  two- third  went  to  various  wel- 
fare, educational  and  scientific  agencies 
and  the  balance  reverted  to  the  general 
revenue.  It  might  be  Interesting  to  point 
out  that  last  year's  gross  receipts  were 
almost  $3  million  more  than  the  previous 
year. 

Cyprus  first  started  its  lotteries  in  1956 
but  only  three  drawings  were  held  be- 
fore its  independence  in  1957.  It  started 
again  in  1961.  The  gross  receipts  from 
running  this  government  lottery 
amounted  to  almost  $2  million  in  1962. 
The  net  profit  to  the  government  came 
to  almost  $900,000  The  funds  are  in- 
tended for  development. 

Malta  has  a  government-run  lottery 
which  has  only  been  in  operation  a  short 
time  but  it  has  well  proven  its  worth. 
In  1962.  it  took  in  over  $1,317,000.  The 
total  annual  net  income  to  the  govern- 
ment came  to  almost  $200,000  which  was 
applied  to  the  general  revenue  funds  of 
the  Maltese  Government. 

Turkey  has  found  the  concept  of  a  na- 
tional lottery  a  happy  and  profitable  de- 
vice. Last  year,  the  gross  annual  re- 
ceipts came  to  almost  $9  million.  This 
represents  a  gain  from  the  previous  year 
The  net  income  to  the  government,  after 
prizes  and  expenses,  amounted  to  almost 
$4  million.  These  lottery  revenues  were 
transferred  to  the  treasury  without  be- 
ing specifically  earmarked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  small  countries 
can  operate  successful  national  lotteries, 
why  cannot  the  United  States  also  do  so? 
Here  in  America,  where  more  money  is 
gambled  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  we  refuse  to  admit  to  reality. 


and  as  a'  consequence,  billions  of  gam- 
bling dollars  fiow  each  yejir  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  crime  empires. 

When.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  we  wake  up? 
When  will  we  allow  gambling  dollars  to 
work  for  the  public  good  rather  than 
against  it? 

How  long  must  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payers of  America  wait  for  financial  and 
sociological  reality  to  prevail  over  en- 
trenched hypocrisy? 

A  national  lottery  in  the  United  States 
can  easily  pump  into  our  treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  revenue 
which  can  be  used  to  bring  tax  relief  to 
our  wage  earners  and  start  reducing  our 
national  debt. 


Costs  of  Prodaciaf  Cotton — Part  11 


Cotton,  existing  practices:  Estimated  annual  cost  and  returns  per  acre  using  a  S-plow  tractor 

Alabama,  1958 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  WORRIS 

or  NEW  Mrxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  196i 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  on  the  costs  and  returns  of  cotton 
production  the  following  three  tables  are 
from  a  study  by  the  Agriculture  Exper- 
iment Station  of  Auburn  University, 
Auburn.  Ala.,  on  "Costs  and  Returns 
Prom  Crop  Production  In  the  Limestone 
Valley  Areas  of  Alabama,"  February 
1960.  I  think  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  under  existing:  practices  the  esti- 
mated cost  was  24.6  cents  per  pound: 

and  hand  harvesting,  Limestone  Valley  areas, 


Item 

Deseriptioa 

Unit 

QuanUty 

Rate 

Amount 

Receipts: 

Lint 

Cottonseed 

Mechanically  dellnted  and  treated 

•-8-8 

Nitrate  of  soda '" 

ao  percent  toxaphene 

Includes  ba«King  and  ties l.ll." 

Oa«,  oil.  grease,  and  repairs 

Pound 

Ton 

Pound 

Hundredweight 

do 

soo 

as7ft 

S0.3M 
44.80 

S178.00 
1&8S 

Total  receipts 

1M.» 

Cash  npenaes: 

Seed. 

FertlUser 

•    1o 

.76 
•6  0 

1 
10  s 

iri"' 

19.6 

08 

106 

2.00 

.086 

13.00 

.06 

.'«6" 

S.60 

2.S6 

IX  » 
121 

Inaectslde 

Tnetaropsntliif  upeose 

Pound 

Bale 

Hour 

6.S8 
13  00 

0  M 

Bqidnment  oparating  aspcnse 

Seasonal  labor.  ..'..."III"""™IIII1""I" 

do 

Hauling  sea.sonal  labor 

Chopping  and  hoeing 

• 

'Hour""rr"r"rrmri 

Hundredweight 

1.18 

4.00 

10.  SO 

4176 

Total  cash  expenses 

104.70 

Returas  over  cash  expenses 

00.10 

. 

Recular 

Hour   .. 

Noncash  expensea: 

Labor 

liL« 

.60 

t.W 
IM 

4.88 

Interest  on  operating  capital 

Noncash  machinery  expenses: 

Depreciation 

• 

Hoostng,  Uxes,  insurance,  and  Interest 

in 

■*■*■■""••■" 

Total  noncash  expenses 

1146 

Net  returns  ' '. 

71. 66 

Production  cost  per  pound 

248 

'  Represents  returns  to  land  and  nmnaKement. 
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CoUon,  improved  practices:  Estimated  annual  costs  and  returns  per  acre  usina  a  S-ntotr  trn^i^   },n«A  u^       ,      j  ^      „ 

Limestone  ValUy  arec^,^!!S>anux  ^  '  ''''"''  '"''"'*^  ''"'^  ''""'^  ''''"^  ''«"''«'' 


Item 


Hccelpts: 
Lint. 
Cottonseed. 


Total  receipts. 
(  x-ili  expenses: 


*»  expei 
Seed.. 


Liming '... 

KertUicer 


Insecticide 

(Jlnning... 

Tractor  operating  expense.. 

Rquipment  operating  expense. 

Trucking 

Seasonal  labor. 


Description 


Total  eash  expenses 

Ketums  over  cash  exficnses '.'.V.'.'.'.'. 

Noncash  expenses: 

I^abor 

Interest  on  operatinfr  capital '."'.'.".."'. 

Noncash  machinery  expenses: 

Depreciation 

Housing.  Uxcs,  insurance,  and  inicrVst. 

Total  noncash  expenses 

Net  returns » 

rroducUon  cost  per  pouud '..'.'.I. 


Reoonun^nded  variety,  certified  and  treated  add-delinted 

Custom  application 

4-l»-12 i^i.[[i[[][ 

Ammonium  nitrate 

Recommended !Ii^!^I 

Includes  bagging  and  ties .^11" 

Qas,  oil,  grease,  and  repairs.. 

do... 

Hauling  seasonal  labor 

Hoeing 

Picking 


Unit 


Pound... 
Ton 


Pound. 


Hundredweight. 

do ... 

Pound 

Bale 

Hour 


Regular.. 


Hour [['_ 

Hundredweight. 


Qoautity 


TOO 


.695 


24 
6.5 
&5 
1.4 
136 
1.4 

12.6 


7.0 
119 


Rate 


Amount 


10.366 
44.80 


.18 


Hour. 


110 


2.10 

3.76 

».  14 

13.00 

.itf 


160 


t24U.  20 
atxCC 


.00 


279.86 


4.32 

I  HI) 
ll.U 

6.  2.S 
18  90 
1120 
II   8t< 

1.40 

4  7r, 

4.  20 
66.16 


148.40 
127.46 


10  80 
4.46 

A.  23 
2.«2 

23.10 

104.36 
.246 


Item 


Description 


Keoelpts: 

Ltot 

Cottonseed... 


Total  receipts. 


Cash 


Liming  *.. 
Fertlllxer. 


Preemergenoe  chemical 

Postemergenoe  oil 

Insecticide 

Defoliant 

ninning 

Tractor  operating  expense... JIl." 

Equipment  operating  expense 

Sca.sonal  labor 

Custom  picking 

Total  cash  expenses T 

Returns  over  cash  expenses 


Rcoommcnded  variety,  certified,  treated,  acid  deiinted 
Custom  application 

4-12-12 .;;;;; 

Ammonium  and  nitrate  . 

Karmex  (or  h  gaUon  CIPC,  at  $8. 80  per  gallon).... ;!.] 

Recommended ---"."'""-.  ."'!^.!,..' 

Includes  bagging  and  tiee. 

Gas,  oil,  grease,  and  repairs 

do ^ '     - 

Hoeing 


Unit 


Pound 

Ton 


Pound. 


Noncash  expenses: 

Labor 

Interest  on  operating  capital 

Noncash  machinery  expoises: 

Depreciation 

Housing,  taxes,  insurance,  and  interest. 

Total  noncash  expenses , 

Net  returns  » 

rroduction  cost  per  pound 


Regular. 


Hundredweight. 

do 

Gallon 

-do 

Pound. 

-  -.do 

Bale 

Hour 

.^-jjdo^^iiri::::; 

Pound 


Quantitjr 


Rate 


'660 


.633 


1« 

'  i.'h" 

1.4 

.111 

10 
136 
30.0 
1.S3 
12.0 

10 
•66 


>  la  341 

44.80 


Amount 


8221.6.') 
23.88 


246.63 


Hour. 


IK 


.18 

iio 

176 
20.00 
.36 
•.14 
.07 
1100 
.M 

.60 
.06 


.80 


leal  hSr^,"*^  "'  '"^^  "^  *"*  '"'""^  ^'  '^'"•'^  ^"""^  «*'^  '««  '^^''^^  f'"-  -«=»'«n-         'Since  2  tons  0/  lime  are  required  every  5  years    H  of  the  $9  cost  i« 

IcIKcT  '"""'  '"-^  ''■'"' ""  '""""  '""■ '"  ^'^"'"''''°  '"  '^"'  ^""-^  »>>•  --»--      "f^f'vrico  used  Is  for  an  insecticide  that  will  ki„  toxaphene  resisUnt  w 

•  Represents  reUirns  to  land  and  management  •">«>"»m  » 


2  88 
1.8U 
11.6.'; 
5.26 
2  22 

3.  ha 

18.00 
2.  10 

17.29 

11.40 
1.82 
1.20 

39.90 

110.81 
126.72 


1I« 
163 

•  21 
2.96 

20.86 

104.86 
.216 


clmrg«-d  off 
eevils. 


The  Way  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond.  Va.,  Times- 
Dispatch  which  is  a  masterful  presenta- 
tion of  the  serious  situation  now  con- 
fronting us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wat  Out 

Negro  Americans  must  be  given  tlielr  con- 
stitutional rights.  We  Have  said  this  be- 
fore   and    we    reiterate   it   now.    Injustices 


must  be  corrected,  inequities  abolished.  All 
parts  of  the  Nation  have  been  guilty  of 
treating  colored  citizens  unfairly. 

But  neither  the  National  Govermnent  nor 
the  State  and  local  governments  should  have 
to  deal  with  complex  and  emoUon -charged 
racial  problems  at  what  Is,  In  effect  the 
point  of  a  gun.  Neither  Washington'  nor 
Richmond  nor  any  other  capital  city  or  lo- 
cality should  have  to  cope  with  mobs  riot- 
ing through  the  streets,  In  violation  of  laws 
and  coxu-t  Injunctions.  No  government  wor- 
thy of  the  name  wlU  surrender  to  the  threat, 
or  the  actuality,  of  force. 


i 
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since  President  Kennedy  and  hU  »dmlnl»- 
tratlon  have  encouraged  the  Negro  mobs,  and 
the  President  has  said  hardly  one  word  about 
the  necessity  that  the  Negroes  abandon  these 
nagrantly  Illegal  tacUca.  It  U  difficult  now 
to  bring  matters  under  control.  But  unleaa 
this  Is  done,  we  are  In  for  something  ap- 
proaching large-scale  anarchy. 

Time  was  when  President  Kennedy  recog- 
nized fully  that  when  any  individual  or  group 
begins  breaking  the  law  with  Impunity,  there 
Is  danger  of  real  trouble.  For  example,  at 
the  helgth  of  the  University  of  Mlaalsalppl 
crisis  last  year,  he  Issued  a  statement  direct- 
ed to  the  white  people  involved  In  the  up- 
road  around  Oxford.  In  which  he  said: 

•'Our  Nation  la  founded  on  the  principle 
that  observance  of  the  law  Is  the  eternal 
saffguard  of  liberty  and  defiance  of  tJie  law 
Is  the  surest  road  to  tyranny. 

"Even  among  law-abiding  men.  few  laws 
are  universally  loved.  But  they  are  uni- 
formly respected  and  not  resisted.  Ameri- 
cans are  free.  In  short,  to  disagree  with  the 
law  but  not  to  disobey  It.  For  any  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  no  man — how- 
ever prominent  and  powerful — and  no  mob — 
however  unruly  or  boisterous — Is  entitled  to 
defy  a  court  of  law." 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  shelved  this  eminently 
soxrnd  doctrine  when  he  encouraged  the  re- 
cent Negro  mobs  In  Birmingham  and  else- 
where. The  fact  that  he  did  encourage  them 
Is  testified  to  by  two  of  his  sympathetic 
Interpreters — James  Reeton  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  Richard  H.  Rovere  of  the  New 
Yorker. 

What  he  will  have  to  do  now.  as  Negroes 
threaten  ever  wider  and  more  devastating 
marches  In  Washington  and  numerous  other 
cities  throughout  the-  Nation  is  to  show  con- 
clusively that  he  Is  J\ist  as  determined  to  stop 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  colored  citizens  as 
on  tiie  part  oX  white.  He  must  make  It  com- 
pletely clear  that  no  f\irther  violations  will 
be  tolerated  from  any  quarter  We  have 
never  approved  of  sending  Federal  troops 
Into  States  unnecessarily  or  contrary  to  law. 
but  If  such  troops  are  to  be  sent  at  all.  they 
will  have  to  be  used  against  lawless  Negroes 
on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  they  have  been 
used  against  whites. 

Once  the  President  takes  a  clear  and  un- 
compromising position,  and  shows  conclu- 
sively that  members  of  both  races  will  be 
treated  exactly  alike,  he  can  address  himself 
affectively  to  the  reqvUrements  of  the  exist- 
ing situation.  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
In  all  respects  as  to  what  those  requirements 
are,  but  forthright  action  to  stop  the  colored 
mobs  Is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enactment  of 
any  reasonably  effective  program 

The  killings  and  the  beatings  that  have 
accompanied  the  demonstrations  by  mobs 
are  deplorable  In  every  respect,  of  course. 
The  wanton  murder  of  an  NAACP  official  in 
Mississippi  cannot  be  excused,  but  why  is 
so  little  said  concerning  the  slaying  of  a 
white  man.  an  innocent  bystander,  in  Lex- 
ington. N.C..  on  the  night  of  June  6,  and 
the  shooting  of  a  white  High  Point  news- 
paper photographer  In  the  back  at  the  same 
time — both  by  Negro  gunfire?  Much  genu- 
ine indignation  has  been  expressed  around 
the  world,  and  rightly,  over  the  ambush  kill- 
ing of  the  Negro  In  Mississippi.  By  contrast, 
most  people  have  forgotten,  if  they  ever 
knew,  that  a  24-year-old  white  man  was  shot 
fatally  in  North  Carolina  the  previous  week. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  let  us  all  keep  our  heads 
In  this  crisis,  and  refrain  from  making  in- 
flammatory statements  or  otherwise  Increas- 
ing the  danger  of  violence  That  danger  Is 
great  enough  already.  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration ahoiild  set  the  example  by  calm  and 
reasoned  discussion,  and  also  give  clear  as- 
stirances  that  It  will  not  tolerate  lawlessness 
from  any  quarter. 

In  that  spirit,  let  qs  seek  to  correct  those 
genuine  Injustices  which  stlU  exist. 


Results    of    Irresponsible    GoTernment 
Fiscal    Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OW    BOOTH    CAaoLJNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editoi-ial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
dated  May  2.  1963.  and  entitled  "A  Sad 
Little  Happy  Day."  The  editorial  tella 
a  sad.  but  true  story  about  the  results 
of  iiresponsible  Government  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(F^om  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  2.  19631 
A  Sad  Ltttlx  Hafpt  Dat 
We  had  a  little  party  on  our  street  the 
other  evening  to  mark  what  might  have  been 
a  happy  day.  But  It  was  really  to  celebrate  a 
sad  joke. 

It  was  Just  25  years  ago  this  spring  that 
o\ir  neighbor,  then  a  young  man  on  the 
threshold  of  40.  decided  to  take  one  of  those 
annuity  policies  that  would  let  him  retire 
comfortably  in  his  old  age  on  Si 50  a  month. 
In  that  distant  spring  $150  a  month  was  a 
lot  of  money  and  the  money  It  took  out  of 
each  youth's  budget  to  buy  the  annuity  was 
not  easily  come  by.  Often  It  meant  some 
pernsonal  sacrifice,  especially  when  the  chil- 
dren went  off  to  college  and  when,  later,  one 
of  them  came  home  bringing  a  new  grand- 
child because  the  son-in-law  bad  gone  off  to 
fight  a  war. 

There  were  a  few  months,  here  and  there, 
when  our  friend  missed  a  payment  and  had 
to  borrow  against  his  equity.  But  somehow 
he  caught  up.  and  in  the  end  all  of  the  pay- 
ments were  made.    For  25  years. 

So  now  he's  what's  called  a  senior  citizen 
and  the  happy  day  he  dreamed  of  Is  here. 
True  to  Its  contract,  the  Insurance  c(5mpany 
wrote  him  a  letter  saying  that  on  the  first  of 
next  month  he  would  start  receiving  his  an- 
nuity and  wishing  him  a  long  life  of  pleasant 
ease.  After  so  much  sacrifice.  It  seemed  to 
our  friend  worth  some  kind  of  celebration. 

But  we  neighbors  weren't  gathered  to  cele- 
brate his  retirement  because  he  couldnt. 
Today  the  $150  he  thought  he  wa*-  buying 
are  150  pieces  of  paper  that  won't  pay  the 
grocery  bill  and  the  taxes,  heat,  light,  water. 
Insurance,  and  repairs  on  the  house  he  has 
lived  in  all  those  years,  even  though  Its  free 
of  any  mortgage. 

We  all  laughed  about  It.  We  could  laugh 
because  our  friend  Is  not  wholly  dependent 
on  his  hard-earned  annuity.  He  Is  lucky  to 
have  his  health  and  a  good  Job  which  he  can 
keep  a  few  more  years. 

Still,  there  was  a  sadness  In  the  gaiety.  It 
was  sad  to  think  of  other  people  who  also 
labored  and  saved  for  25  years  to  make  a 
dream  come  true  and  who  may  not  be  so 
lucky  now  tiuit  the  dream  Is  dross.  And  sad- 
dest of  all  to  reflect  how  it  came  to  happen 
that  way. 

For  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  our 
neighbor  was  defrauded  by  his  Government. 
So  has  been  every  citizen  who  bought  such 
a  retirement  policy,  every  person  who  long 
ago  bought  U.S.  savings  bonds,  all  the 
frugal  people  who  for  years  have  "put  a 
llttls  aald***  in  somis  b«uik  for  their  old  age. 


It  la  not  merely  that  these  people,  includ- 
ing our  neighbor,  have  not  gained  what  they 
hoped.  Anyone  who  trusted  his  savings  to 
XJ3.  dollars  years  ago  has  lost  not  only  any 
value  Ln  interest  but  a  part  of  his  principal 
as  well;  the  dollars  he  gets  back  are  worth 
less  than  the  ones  he  put  in.  sometimes 
worth  only  half  as  much.  Far  from  being 
rewarded,  those  people  have  paid  a  penalty 
for  their  thrUt. 

Nor  has  this  been  an  accident.  For  a  gen- 
eration now  It  has  been  the  deliberate  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  its  money.  In  order  to  spend  more 
money  than  It  received  from  taxes.  Its  policy 
has  been  to  print  new  pieces  of  paper,  water- 
ing the  value  of  Its  paper  dollars  as  shameless- 
ly as  any  robber  baron  of  the  fabled  past. 

This  is  still  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  presented  under 
all  sorts  of  fancy  names,  wrapped  In  all 
manner  of  ;>er8uaslve  language,  but  the  pol- 
icy Is  not  changed  by  a  fraudulent  label. 
In  the  next  fiscal  year  alone  the  Government 
Intends  to  water  the  money  supply  by  at 
least  $12  billion. 

They  will  tell  you  In  Washington  they 
do  this  to  make  the  country  prosperous  and 
that  a  little  inflation — some  say  3  percent  a 
year,  some  say  5  percent — is  good  for  every- 
body. If  it  gets  too  bad.  so  they  say.  they 
have  all  sorts  of  controls  to  protect  the  dol- 
lar; the  same  kind  we  used  before  and 
which  did  anything  but  protect  the  dollar. 

Finally,  they  wUl  tell  you  that,  if  worse 
comes  to  worst.  It  really  doesn't  matter. 
Compared  to  all  the  good  that's  going  to  be 
done,  what's  a  little  theft  from  frugal,  trust- 
ing people? 

Just  the  same,  at  our  neighbor's  house 
the  other  evening  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  person  couldn't  have  sold  a  10- year 
baoy  bond,  much  less  a  25-year  annuity. 
For  not  even  he  could  pledge  with  a  straight 
face  that  a  decade  hence  the  innocent  will 
not  have  once  again  been  cheated  by  their 
Government. 

That's  why  we  were  sad  when  everybody 
drank  a  little  toast  to  the  happy  day. 


FBI    National    Academy    Graduation 
Exercises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  graduation  of  the  71st  session  of  the 
JPederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  Na- 
tional Academy. 

These  graduation  exercises  were  the 
culmmation  of  12  weeks  of  intensive 
training  in  every  phase  of  modern 
pohce  technology.  As  a  result  of  this 
training,  96  dedicated  law  enforcement 
officers  have  been  added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  FBI  National  Academy's  more  than 
4.300  graduates.  These  96  men  come 
from  throughout  the  United  States  and 
from  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
All  have  gained  a  better  understanding 
of  the  universal  nature  of  many  law  en- 
forcement problems. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  this 
morning's  ceremonies  since  Detective 
Ueu tenant  Anthony  L.  Fantigrossl.  of 
the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Police  Bureau  was 
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one  of  the  graduates.  I  am  proud  of  this 
fine  officer  from  my  home  community 
and  the  credit  which  is  reflected  by  his 
successful  completion  of  this  special 
instruction. 

All  of  us  who  attended  these  exercises 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the  ad- 
dress given  to  the  graduating  class  by 
Lyle  C.  Wilson,  vice  president  of  United 
Press  International.  The  message  of 
this  distinguished  Journalist  offers  some 
penetrating  comments  that  I  am  sure 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  my 
colleagues. 

A  Debt  To  Repay 

(Address  by  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 
It  Is  truly  an  honor  to  participate  In  this 
graduation  ceremony  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  As  a  Washington  newsman.  I 
have  grown  accustomed  to  observing  and 
reporting,  but  seldom  have  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  actively  participating  in  so  signifi- 
cant an  event  as  this. 

On  behalf  of  the  Journalist  friends  of  the 
FBI  National  Academy — not  only  those  who 
help  flll  this  auditorium  to  capacity  today, 
but  others  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  other  countries  as  well — I  extend 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  96  outstand- 
ing members  of  this  7l6t  session. 

The  past  12  weeks  have  been  a  period  of 
hard  work,  self-discipline  and  personal  de- 
privation for  each  of  you.  The  curriculum 
of  this  training  school  is  difficult.  It  re- 
quires continuous  attention  to  detail,  per- 
sonal sharing  of  knowledge  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  long  hours  of  study  both  day  and 
night  by  every  officer  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  selected  to  attend. 

This  morning,  the  71st  session  .stands  on 
the  threshold  of  graduation,  each  member 
a  better  man  and  a  stronger  asset  to  his 
department  for  having  completed  this  course. 
And  as  you  return  to  your  homes — some  as 
far  away  as  Pakistan.  Cjrprus,  Liberia.  Ire- 
land, and  distant  points  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — I  hope  you  will  reflect  upon  the 
debt  you  have  Incurred  during  the  past  12 
weeks  In  Washington,  DC.  No  your  debt 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  men  and  women 
of  the  FBI — for  Mr.  Hoover  is  an  elegant 
host:  and  I  know  that  he  and  his  staff  feel 
genuinely  honored  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  their  knowledge  and  their 
facilities   with    you. 

Rather,  I  refer  to  the  debt  you  have  in- 
curred at  home: 

The  debt  to  the  fellow  members  of  your 
department  who  shouldered  additional  as- 
signments and  worked  extra  hours  to  flll  the 
void  created  by  your  temporary  absence; 

Your  debt  to  the  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity. State  or  Nation,  who,  in  roost  cases, 
have  helped  to  defray  the  additional  ex- 
penses you  incurred  while  attending  this 
tultlon-free  Academy;  and 

Your  personal  indebtedness  to  the  body 
politic  of  the  United  States,  whose  funda- 
mental belief  in  decency,  law  and  Justice 
made  it  possible,  28  years  ago,  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  to  found  this  "West  Point  of  Law  En- 
forcement." 

To  fit  the  popular  conception  of  newspaper 
officials,  I  am  supposed  to  be  callous.  But 
I'm  not;  nor  are  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  newsmen.  I  felt  the  same  sense  of  anx- 
iety and  pride  as  you  did  when  Faith  7 
soared  from  its  launching  pad  last  month, 
carrying  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  on  his 
orbital  flight  which  was  so  vital  to  our  space 
program.  And  I  had  the  same  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss  as  decent  people  everywhere  when 
a  man  of  great  love  and  humility  passed 
from  this  world  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome  less 
than  3  weeks  ago. 

When  it  comes  to  being  a  person  of  feel- 
ing and  emoUon,  I  plead  guilty.  I  shaU  al- 
ways feel  Indebted  to  John  Glenn,  Gordon 
Cooper,    and    the    other    members    of    our 


astronaut  team  who  have  risked  their  lives 
to  forge  new  trails  of  scientific  achievement 
and  understanding.  I  shall  always  feel  in- 
debted to  religious  leaders  such  as  Pope  John 
to  whom  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  if  It  pro- 
motes the  cavise  of  humanity.  And  I  sh^i 
always  feel  Indebted  to  the  honest,  hard- 
working "men  in  blue"  who  symbolize  safety 
and  comfort  to  the  average  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  years  ahead,  I  hope  to  see  the  power 
of  the  press  exerted  more  strongly  In  behalf 
of  the  law  enforcement  profession — such  as 
It  was  at  the  height  of  the  gangster  era  of 
the  1930's.  In  those  days,  a  corps  of  crusad- 
ing newsmen — repulsed  by  the  spread  of 
gangsterism  and  the  growth  of  Juvenile  crime 
clubs — seized  upon  the  exploits  of  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's G-Men  to  help  create  a  true  image  of 
heroism  in  America. 

As  a  newsman  and  as  a  law-abiding  citizen. 
I  am  repulsed  by  many  phenomena  which  I 
observe  today  In  the  field  of  crime  and  the 
administration  of  Justice.  There  is.  for  ex- 
ample, the  cold  statistical  fact  that  our 
country  continues  to  ascend  a  splrallng  stair- 
case of  lawless  activity  which  seemingly  has 
no  end.  Year  after  year,  our  national  crime 
totals  continue  to  grow;  and  a  report  released 
by  the  FBI  2  weeks  ago  Indicates  that  1963 
will  be  no  exception.  Seven  percent  more 
crimes  were  recorded  by  police  In  the  first 
3  months  of  this  year  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1962. 

How  have  we,  as  a  people,  attempted  to 
meet  this  problem?  In  general,  by  aloofness, 
nodding  acceptance,  and  an  attitude  of  "Let 
Fred  do  It.     It's  not  my  responsibility." 

Crime  flourishes  under  conditions  such  as 
these.  And,  unfortunately,  so  do  graft,  cor- 
ruption, and  hare-brained  schemes  for  reduc- 
ing crime  and  rehabilitating  criminals. 

Americans  have  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
be  overly  Indulgent.  We  tolerate  the  molly- 
-coddllng  of  teenaged  hoodlums  who  actually 
belong  behind  bars.  And  when  these  young 
terrorist*  reach  adulthood,  we  calmly  stand 
by  while  misdirected  parole  and  probation 
authorities  unleash  them  once  more,  unre- 
formed  and  unrepentant,  to  prey  upon  so- 
ciety. How  often  police  officers  are  required 
to  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  blunders  and 
abuses  committed  under  a  guise  of  rehabili- 
tation. 

In  our  courts,  we  permit  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety to  be  trampled  by  narrow-minded 
Judges  and  attorneys  whose  overriding  con- 
cern for  the  criminal  has,  all  too  often, 
obliterated  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of 
our  constitutional  guarantees.  The  entire 
area  of  arrests,  searches,  seizures,  and  con- 
fessions— In  particular — has  been  subjected 
to  so  many  distorted  interpretations  and  to 
such  unrealistic  demands  that  the  oonscien- 
tlous  police  officer  must  be  tempted  to  thn>w 
up  his  hands  and  seek  a  different  career. 

In  the  flght  against  the  deadly  menace  of 
subversion,  the  overly  Indulgent  attitude  of 
Amencans  Is  obvious  to  an  equally  disturb- 
ing degree  Despite  the  FBI's  fine  efforte  In  . 
penetrating  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.. 
and  gathering  evidence  of  violations  com- 
mitted by  the  Party  and  its  individual  mem- 
bers, the  Communists  continue  to  walk  the 
streets  with  seeming  Impunity.  Never  before 
have  so  many  loopholes,  technicalities,  and 
delaying  tactics  been  employed  to  thwart  the 
Interests  of  Justice. 

And  while  these  Communists  defiantly  pile 
one  court  appeal  upon  another,  they  con- 
tinue to  do  the  Kremlin's  bidding— under- 
mining, infiltrating,  spreading  lies,  and  con- 
fusion. How  truly  Incredible  it  Is  that  the 
administrations  of  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  approved  the  appearance  of 
Communist  spokesmen  on  their  campuses — 
knowing  full  well  that  they  represent  the 
same  deadly  conspiracy  that  has  massacred 
millions  of  freedom-loving  people  in  Hun- 
gary. China,  Bast  Germany,  Cuba,  and  other 
slave  camps  of  the  Communist  world. 


This  overindulgence  may  be  attributed 
to  several  factors — misinformation,  refusal 
to  face  the  facts,  wishful  thinking.  The 
most  oommon  cause,  however,  is  sheer  ignor- 
ance; and  crften  It  Is  a  "calculated  ignor- 
ance." I  use  the  term  "calculated  ignorance" 
because  there  are  many  areas  of  Informa- 
tion— particularly  those  which  might  prove 
unpleasant  or  disquieting  to  the  con- 
science— that  Americans  tend  to  studiously 
avoid. 

For  the  same  reason  that  some  persons 
will  endure  a  tremendous  amount  of  pain  be- 
fore they  will  visit  a  doctor  or  dentist,  a 
great  many  others  cloee  their  minds  to  obvi- 
ous needs  and  problems  confronting  their 
community,  their  State,  and  their  Nation. 
They  purposely  dodge  the  facts,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  finding  that  something  needs  to 
be  done. 

This  attitude  of  "calculated  Ignorance  '  hits 
become  far  too  prevalent  where  matters  In- 
volving law  enfcffcement  are  concerned. 

How  many  citizens.  I  wonder,  know  the 
size  of  their  local  police  department;  the 
condition  of  its  equipment;  the  adequacy 
of  Its  budget?  How  many  know  the  educa- 
tional backgrounds  or  the  training  required 
of  the  officers  who  may  be  summoned  to 
their  homes  at  time  of  grave  emergency  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night?  Only  a  very  small 
percentage,  I  would  venture  to  say. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  I  referred  to  the  debt 
you  have  Incurred  by  virtue  of  having  attend- 
ed this  71st  session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy — a  debt  to  the  local  citizens  and 
the  departments  you  serve.  You  can  repay 
this  debt  by  courageous  and  forthright  per- 
formance of  duty;  by  providing  an  example 
to  be  looked  up  to  by  the  people  of  your 
community  and  the  members  of  your  de- 
partments; by  keeping  the  watchwords  of  this 
Academy — "knowledge,  courage,  integrity" — 
before  you  at  all  times. 

You  can  repay  this  debt  as  spokesmen  of 
good  law  enforcement.  Seek  out  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  your  local  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  stations.  Appear  before  civic 
groups.  Buttonhole  Influential  members  of 
the  community.  Make  certain  that  they 
understand  both  the  problems  and  the 
achievements  of  your  department.  Build  a 
counteraction  against  any  condition  which 
hampers  that  department  In  the  prompt,  ef- 
fective, and  impartial  performance  of  its 
duties. 

The  American  people  need  honest,  efficient 
law  enforcement  today  as  never  before.  Give 
your  local  citizens  the  facts — starkly,  realisti- 
cally. Remember  that  an  Informed  public  is 
your  best  assurance  of  suppcMi) — the  support 
which  our  law  enforcement  profession  so 
richly  deserves. 


The  Pastoral  Institute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1961  the  President's  Joint  Commission  on 
Mental  Health  and  Illness  delivered  a 
report  to  Congress  which  stated  that  one 
out  of  four  persons  in  the  United  States 
has  felt  a  need  at  one  time  or  another 
for  help  with  problems  in  living.  The 
report  also  disclosed  that  simong  the  in- 
dividuals who  said  they  had  sought  pro- 
fessional help  with  problems  in  living.  42 
percent  of  these  i>eople  consulted  clergy- 
men, 29  percent  consulted  physicians,  18 
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parent  conaiilted  psychiatrist*  or  pay- 
dioloerlstA.  and  10  percent  consulted 
social  agencies  or  marriage  clinics. 

But  the  surprlsiiig  statistic  revealed  by 
the  Commission  report^as  that  of  tho«e 
who  turned  to  their  clergyman.  1  out  of 
3  were  regarded  as  having  problems  of 
serious  dimensions,  yet  only  1  out  of  10 
was  referred  to  psychiatric  attention. 

These  findings  were  the  catalyst  for 
organizing  in  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  a 
new  and  unique  service  center  for  assist- 
ing residents  to  face  the  complexities  In 
today's  world.  The  organization  Is  called 
the  Pastoral  Institute.  The  institute  is 
nondenominational  and  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  Joint  venture  between  the 
clergy  and  psychiatry.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  brief  statement  prepared  by  the 
Pastoral  Institute  on  its  purposes  and 
objectives  and  an  excellent  article  by 
Barbara  Hogan  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  Potomac  magazine  sec- 
tion on  May  26.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rzcord.  as  follows: 

9TAT*M*m    PmXPAJIZD    BT    TBX    PaSTOKAI. 

iNSmuiE 


alw»ys  had  to  do  what  I  told  her,  but  ah* 
wm«  encouraged  to  make  her  own  decialona." 

"I  wonder  If  you  •  •  •  we  •  •  •  weren't 
a  lUUe  strict  with  the  child. "  her  husband 
suggeated. 

"You  always  gave  her  her  way;  somebody 
had  to  discipline  her,  assume  some  responsi- 
bility around  our  house."  the  wlXe  retorted. 

The  husbctnd  smiled. 

Other  ramlUes  In  the  room  w«rt  iUent; 
the  minutes  ticked  by. 

Finally,  the  psychiatrist  spoke:  "Tour  wife 

has  Just  Insulted  you,  Mr.  .    Why  did 

you  smile  at  her?" 
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More  and  more,  clergymen  are  asked  for 
help  by  their  parishioners  who  turn  to  them 
In  time  of  personal  crisis.  They  are  pre- 
sented with  deep  personal  and  emotional 
problems,  some  with  serious  psychiatric  di- 
mensions. Yet  few  clergymen  have  been 
trained  to  recognize  these  problems  or  to 
know  what  to  do  about  them. 

The  Pastoral  Institute  has  been  organized 
to  assist  religious  Institutions  become  mor« 
forceful  agents  for  better  mental  and  emo- 
tloDal  health  by  training  the  clergy  to  handle 
common  pastoral  problems,  to  recognize  onee 
requiring  medical  care,  and  by  providing  a 
peychUtrlc  clinic  tailored  to  their  needs. 

The  Institute  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
cern and  experience  of  a  number  of  clergy 
and  physicians  in  the  Washington  area  who 
felt  the  need  for  a  center  where  such  pro- 
grama  of  service,  education,  and  research 
could  be  made  available  to  the  clergy  and 
to  the  members  of  their  congregations.  After 
several  years  of  study,  the  present  structiire 
of  the  Institute  was  worked  out  to  encom- 
pass three  major  obJecUves: 

(1)  To  provide  a  clinic  where  the  healing 
arta  of  medical  science  and  the  pastoral 
task  of  the  church  tn  the  care  of  sick  and 
troubled  people  could  be  coordinated. 

(2)  To  conduct  training  programs  for 
clergy  to  supplement  the  academic  and  theo- 
retical education  of  a  theological  seminary- 
to  train  them  in  dealing  with  such  common 
problems  presented  to  them  as  those  arising 
from  marriage  conflicts,  family  relaUonshlps 
physical  and  mental  Illness,  aging,  alchollsm' 
and  delinquency:  to  train  them  In  recog- 
nizing when  problems  are  sulUble  for  pas- 
toral care  and  counseling  and  when  they 
require  medical  or  other  professional  atten- 
tion: and  to  train  them  In  the  art  of  referral 
and  interprofessional  collaboraUon. 

(3)  To  develop  special  programs  In  the 
care  and  treatment  of  alcohollam  and  In  the 
training  of  clergymen  who  must  deal  wltto 
this  acute  and  widespread  problem. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  26,  1963) 
N«w  Papth  Hkalxxs  roa  Tboublxd  Minos 

(By  Barbara  Hogan) 
Judy,    a    19-year-old    schUsophrenlc    who 
last  year  "heard"  Ood-a  voice  and  Unagined 
herself  the  Virgin  Mary,  stared  at  the  floor 

*i-^*'".^°"**"'   ^^°^'   Pinch-Upped.  spoke 
nrit:     i  was  never  strict  with  Judy.     She 


'Maybe  that's  the  thing  to  do,"  said  a 
smiling  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
pressing   his   flngerUps   hard    together. 

The  pastor,  arms  crossed,  observed  hU 
parishioners. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  another  session 
of  family  therapy  In  the  clinical  services 
division  at  the  nondenominational  Pastoral 
Institute  of  Washington.  D.C. 

The  institute,  at  3000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW^^was  set  up  in  1969  to  seek  and  organize 
programs  that  would  assist  clergymen  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  their  disturbed  parish- 
ioners. Last  year,  lu  30  pastors  and  30 
psychiatrlsu  (the  majority  are  peychoan- 
alysU)   counseled  nearly  500  persons. 

Psychiatrists  refer  to  the  mother's  flrst 
statement  as  the  "double  bind."  a  situation 
in  which  two  contradictory  "messages"  are 
subtly  conveyed  to  the  daughter — (1)  do  as 
I  tell  you  (2)  do  as  you  see  flt — and  the 
daughter  (Ignoring  the  contradiction  and 
failing  to  object)  attempu  to  respond  ap- 
propriately to  both.  Prom  thU  Impossible 
endeavor  a  disintegrated  personality  can 
result. 

"A  psychosis."  explained  Dr.  Maxwell 
Boverman.  director  of  the  family  therapy 
unit  at  the  InsUtute.  "U  an  attempt  to 
handle  or  r\m  away  from  a  dUBcult  sltuaUon 
or  powerful  feelings." 

And  who's  to  blame  for  the  daughter's 
mental  Illness?  "Every  member  of  the 
family  Is  Involved  and  responsible."  says 
Dr.  Boverman.  "The  patient  U  not  the  only 
sick  member  of  the  family;  the  entire  family 
Is  sick.  Segregating  the  patient  from  the 
family  by  putting  him  in  a  hospital  U  not 
always  the  answer.  You've  got  to  cure  the 
family,  too. 

"When  they  quit  smiling,  pretending 
compatlblUty.  suppressing  their  hostilities, 
and  have  a  healthy  flght.  all  of  these  people 
will  be  on  their  way  to  getting  straightened 
out." 

"This  family  would  have  destroyed  Itself 
if  the  pastor  hadn't  brought  them  to  the 
institute."  an  InsUtute  psychologist  com- 
mented. "They  simply  refused  to  admit  to 
themselves  that  this  girl  was  menUlIy  Ul, 
or  that  they  had  a  family  problem." 

Thus,  as  a  member  of  the  Pastoral  Insti- 
tute, the  pastor  assumes  many  roles.  It  U 
the  pastor  who  must  Impress  the  families 
(his  parishioners),  flrmly  but  sympathet- 
ically, with  the  fact  that  it*  Is  their  respon- 
sibility to  accept  professional  help  with 
their  problems. 

It  Is.  then,  his  Job  to  contact  one  of  the 
psychiatrlsu  who  works  with  the  Institute 
The  pastor  usually  attends  the  therapy  ses- 
sions with  the  family,  provides  supporUve 
treatment  during  therapy,  and  acU  as  a 
bridge  between  the  psychiatrist  and  the  pa- 
tients' peripheral  world— their  friends  their 
church. 

Thlis  cooperation  of  psychiatrlsu  and  pas- 
tors working  together  to  help  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  has  a  profound  slgnlfl- 
cance  for  both  psychiatry  and  the  ministry 
In  fact,  it's  a  revolutionary  move  on  the 
part  of  the  churches. 

Historically,  members  of  the  two  profes- 
sions have  regarded  each  other  as  antago- 
nlsU.  One  source  of  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor  has  been  the  secrecy  which 
surrounds    the    therapy    session.      A    young 


minister  once  raged.  "I  make  a  referral  to 
the  psychiatrist  only  to  have  hUn  quietly 
close  the  door  In  my  face  and  refuse  me 
any  Information  as  to  how  the  patient  (my 
parishioner)  Is  getting  along." 

Psychiatrlsu  have  observed  with  unre- 
strained horror  the  "bungling  treatment" 
(exorcism,  exhortations  to  prayer  and  pen- 
ance) given  by  well-meaning  but  psychl- 
atrlcally  untrained  men  of  God. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  (and  It's  still  true 
In  the  less  modern  parish),  the  philandering 
husband,  an  alcoholic  wife,  a  homoeexual, 
an  acutely  depressed  mother  unable  to  man- 
age her  household,  were  branded  "sinners," 
admonished  by  the  pastor  to  cease  their 
sinful  ways. 

Today's  enllghUned  clergymen  look  upon 
aberrant  behavior  as  a  symptom  of  sickness 
rather  than  moral  tiu^ltude.  "Anyway  sin 
U  a  greaUy  mlsiised  word."  the  Reverend 
Knox  Kreutzer.  executive  director  of  the 
Pastoral  Institute,  declared.  -The  word  sin 
originated  as  a  descrlpUon  of  the  fact  that 
the  world  Is  loused  up.  lu  meaning  Is  dis- 
torted when  It's  used  exclusively  In  the 
realm  of  morality."   * 

Said  the  Reverend  James  R.  Adams,  "We've 
found  that  we  (psychiatrlsu  and  pastors)  are 
concerned  with  similar  matters,  we  Just 
have  a  different  approach.  We  both  want  to 
help  people  to  live  fully,  honestly,  success- 
fully. In  tune  with  themselves,  without 
hurting  other  people  and  with  self-aware- 
ness. AfUr  all,  a  person  can't  move  re- 
ligiously unUl  he's  straightened  out  emo- 
tionally." 

Impetus  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
Pastoral  InstltuU  In  this  city  was  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental 
Illness  and  Health  presented  to  Congress  in 
l»fil.  The  report  disclosed  that  43  percent 
of  those  people  who  admitted  seeking  pro- 
fessional help  with  problems  In  living  con- 
sulted their  clergymen. 

Yet  the  clergyman's  training— InadequaU 

in  the  scientific  study  of  human  t>ehavlor 

leaves  him  feeling  frustrated  and  over- 
burdened when  dealing  with  acute  be- 
havior problems. 

"He  feels  forced  to  choose  between  sUy- 
Ing  out  of  the  situation  completely  ot  being 
so  caught  up  (in  the  sltuaUon)  that  his 
time  and  emotional  reserves  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted by  hU  efforu."  said  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Adams. 

Two  major  divisions  of  the  InstltuU  now 
provide  services  which  lU  members  hope 
wUl  solve  theee  pastors'  problems.  Clinical 
services  Includes  a  group  therapy  unit,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Abrahams, 
dealing  primarily  with  chronic  marrtags 
problems,  Uke  the  husband  who  was  Jailed 
on  a  morals  charge  (homosexual  actlviues) 
and  hU  wife  who  U  trying  desperately  to 
hold  their  marriage  together. 

Dr.  Boverman  heads  the  family  therapy 
units,  which  deals  with  psychoUcs  and  acuu 
family  crises.  In  this  division  also  are  the 
alcoholism  treatment  unit,  headed  by  Dr. 
Anthony  Zappala  with  the  Reverend  Canon 
Richard  WllUams  as  assoclaU  director,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Kreutzer's  pastoral  services 
unit  which  deals  with  religious  problems:  the 
divorced  and  remarried  Catholic,  for  In- 
stance, who  has  been  excommunicated  from 
the  sacramenU.  Is  suffering  severe  guilt  and 
self-denunciation.  "This  requires  careful 
study  by  a  trainer  pastoral  counselor,"  said 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Kreutzer. 

The  educational  division  provides  train- 
ing for  resident  psychiatrlsu  at  St.  Eliza- 
beths, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Cohen.  It  also  provides  seminars  In  which 
the  pastors  learn  psychodynamlcs  (human 
behavior  and  lU  moUvatlons)  and  become 
betUr  acquainted  with  the  work  of  their 
allies  In  the  medical  profession. 

In  lU  infancy  U  the  InstltuUs  1-year 
program  of  InUmahlp  for  newly  ordained 
clergymen.      And    beginning   in    September. 
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It  will  pioneer  a  project  to  be  called  the 
urban-Industrial  training  program  This 
win  provide  part- time  training  for  theology 
studenU  and  full-time  postgraduate  train- 
ing for  young  ministers  In  blighted  down- 
town and  factory  areas  which  have  very  spe- 
cial, pressing  social  problems. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Kreutzer  sees  the  insti- 
tute as  "an  opportunity  for  exploratory  and 
experimental  programs  for  problems  that 
confront  the  church.  If  the  task  of  the 
church  U  the  Improvement  of  living  in  the 
world,  we  need  to  devise  new  techniques,  new 
Institutional  structures  In  order  to  do  this." 

It's  a  task  that  pastors  and  psychiatrlsu 
are  learning  to  share. 


Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAariMiTD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  annals  of  the  long  struggle  for 
human  freedom,  few  events  can  match 
the  courageous  and  heroic  uprising  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  against 
the  totalitarian  state.  As  the  Honorable 
Philip  Klutznick  stated: 

The  flghters  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  did 
not  flght  because  they  thought  they  could 
win;  but  because  they  hoped  by  making 
human  beasu  pay  a  price  for  their  anln.al 
appetltles  they  could  focus  world  attention 
on  lU  own  derelictions. 

I  am  happy  to  include  the  speech  griven 
by  the  Honorable  Philip  Klutznick  at 
Carnegie  Hall  on  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  Is  worthy  to 
be  read  by  all  those  who  believe  in  and 
fight  for  freedom: 

TwxMTirrH  ANrnvxasAxr,  Warsaw  OHrrro 
UpaiBiNO.  Cakneoiz  Hall.  Nrw  York  Crrr 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago  In  Jewish  homes 
everywhere  the  Passover  began  with  the 
Seder  service.  The  Haggadah  recalled  the 
ancient  struggle  for  freedom.  Our  faith  en- 
Joins  us  to  reteU  this  story  each  year  for 
It  Is  the  wisdom  of  the  sages  that  a  man 
must  see  himself  as  If  he  went  forth  from 
Bgypt.  This  concept  Is  singularly  appro- 
priate as  well  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 

A  flurry  of  writings  have  appeared  of  late 
which  Indulge  in  second  guessing  the  last 
attitudes  and  postures  of  those  who  were 
doomed  by  the  bestial  determination  of  an 
Inhumane  nazlsm.  What  would  you  and  I 
have  done  had  we  been  there?  Would  we 
have  risen  In  an  outburst  of  physical  re- 
slfiUnce  like  the  martyrs  of  Warsaw  or  would 
we  have  accepted  the  Inevitable  as  did  many 
In  the  vile  camps?  To  recall  the  evente  u 
essential,  but  to  Indulge  In  quallUtlve  hind- 
sight may  tend  to  confuse  the  real  issue. 
Does  It  matter  how  the  doomed  died  now. 
or  does  it  matter  more  that  mankind  stood 
by  while  a  nuss  of  people  were  destroyed  only 
because  of  race  and  religion.  The  flghters 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  did  not  flght  because 
they  thought  they  could  win;  but  because 
they  hoped  by  making  human  beasU  pay  a 
price  for  their  animal  api>etltes  they  could 
focus  world  attention  on  lU  own  derelic- 
tions.   The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  throws 


an  eerie  light  on  the  shame  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  universe  which  turned  lU  head 
while  human  decency  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Innocent  victims  no  matter  how 
they  chose  to  die — whether  with  a  grenade  In 
hand  or  a  prayer  shawl  over  their  shoulders 
Our  meeting  has  a  quasl-offlclal  tone  It 
was  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Itself 
which  by  Joint  resoluUon  caUed  attention  to 
this  day.  The  President  In  consonance  with 
the  action  of  the  Congress  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation on  the  4th  day  of  March  1963  In- 
viting "the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  20th  annlvwsary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising.  April  21.  1969,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities."  We  gather 
in  response  to  this  invitation. 

All  this  affirms  that  the  evenu  we  remem- 
ber are  not  a  parochial  Jewish  matter,  in  an 
imperfect  wcM-ld  where  human  rlghu  and 
freedom  are  stlU  limited  luxuries,  the  stir- 
ring saga  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  may  serve 
to  Ignite  a  new  fervor  for  the  Importance  of 
himian  rtghU  and  personal  dignity,  in 
man's  painful  march  from  the  cave  toward 
the  siinllght  ot  his  oneness  with  God  there 
are  too  few  epochal  evenU  that  spur  us  on 
m  the  unending  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  darkness  who  would  reduce  much  of  man- 
kind to  the  status  of  chattels.  No  matter 
how  satlafylng  may  be  the  momentary  prog- 
ress In  this  batUe  there  remains  the  con- 
stant need  for  Inspiration  and  impetus. 

We  must  remember  even  with  pain  that 
good  people  all  over  the  world  blotted  out 
the  horrible  and  unbelievable  vision  of  Nazi 
racism  committing  cold  blooded  murder  and 
deplcwable  human  despoilment.  We  know 
how  wrong  this  was;  but,  has  this  terrible 
tragedy  really  etehed  a  lasting  lesson  into 
our  minds?  We  cannot  bring  back  to  life 
those  who  paid  an  ultimate  price  at  the  alter 
of  Nazi  darkness.  But.  we  should  ask  our- 
selves with  simple  candor  whether  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  warn  the  world  that  it 
must  not  happen  again. 

A  man  and  his  few  followers  who  knew  the 
bitterness  of  this  cup  designed  a  convenUon 
to  outlaw   genocide.     For  domestic  political 
reasons  our  Senate  has  not  moved  to  ratify 
this  treaty  although  many  nations  have  done 
so      The  reasons  given  for  delay  are  related 
intimately  to  our  Internal  struggle  to  perfect 
human  rlghte  and  opportunity;  but  the  time 
has  oome  to  put  an  end  to  excuses  which  are 
wearing   thin.     The   present  administration 
has  shown   a   friendly   IncllnaUon   to  treat 
poalUvely    with     appropriate    InternaUonal 
commltmenu    in    the    human    rlghu    area 
Primarily  eUglble  Is  the  genocide  convention 
It  was  the  Congress  who  by  Joint  resoluUon 
called  attention  to  the  evenU  we  commemo- 
rate and  It  was  the  President  whose  dramatic 
words  invited   observation   of  this  anniver- 
sary.    The      executive     and     the     Congress 
possess   both   the   sagacity  and   statesman- 
ship to  dispose  of  technical  objections  and 
to  flnd  the  open  door  to  a  raUflcatlon  of  the 
convention    against    genoqjde.     The    United 
States     has     ratified     earUer     conventions 
against  human   slavery— we  can  do  no  less 
against  mass  human  murder. 

I  have  tarried  long  enough  among  sophis- 
ticated dlplomau  who  are  Inclined  cynically 
to  debase  the  currency  of  International  con- 
ventions. It  Is  true  that  even  the  com- 
mandment "Thou  Shalt  not  kill"  from  a. 
hlgher  source  has  not  put  a  halt  to  homo- 
cide.  But.  this  commandment  and  the 
genocide  convention  as  well  as  other  moral, 
legal,  and  International  c<MnmltmenU  pro- 
nounce a  state  of  human  enlightenment  to 
which  good  people  can  repair  at  times  of 
challenge.     Prom  the  beginning  of  Ume  the 

';?L!^^'^*''^  «*^  ^"<*  t>«l  »i"  been  the 
plight  of  the  human  family.  The  United 
States  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free 
world  fighting  for  human  goodness,  freedom, 
and  liberty.  Our  escutcheon  and  our  cre- 
dentials are  soUed  by  our  failure  to  ratify 
the  genocide  convention. 
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In  the  tradition  of  otir  people  we  do  not 
mourn  or  lament^lnstead  we  glorify  the 
Almighty.  We  acknowledge  the  greatness 
and  vastness  ot  this  universe  which  Is  His 
and  resolve  that  the  hope  for  a  world««f 
goodness  and  peace  shall  be  soon  reallaed 
In  keeping  with  this  mood  this  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  is  the 
appropriate  mxMnent  for  a  great  and  good  na- 
tion like  ours  to  turn  away  from  lU  reluc- 
tance and  to  ratify  an  International  conven- 
tion dedicated  to  the  resolve  that  the 
tragedy  of  Warsaw  shall  not  again  blot  the 
face  of  the  universe. 


Bracero  System  Belieyed  Doomed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   KKW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  by  this  House  of  HU. 
5497,  which  would  have  extended 
PubUc  Law  78  for  another  2  years  and 
continued  the  importation  of  Mexican 
bracero  labor,  some  Members  have  sug- 
gested a  1-year  extension  of  this  statute, 
which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.' 
Others  have  predicted  various  dire  con- 
sequences for  the  affected  farmers  and 
growers  if  American  workers  are  hired 
instead  of  Mexicans. 

The  proposal  for  a  1-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  was  rejected  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equipment,  Supplies, 
and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. I  for  one  do  not  foresee  ca- 
lamitous effects  as  a  result  of  the  defeat 
of  H.R.  5497.  I  note  that  the  high- 
ly regarded  west  coast  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Gladwin  Hill, 
has  reported  that  farmers  in  that  area 
acknowledge  that  they  can  get  along 
without  imported  labor.  In  the  May  31 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  HiU 
writes : 

BsACKso  System  Bkliived  Doomed:  Coast 
Farmxrs  Peedict  Ruin  but  They  Amx 
Doubted 


(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Los  Ancelbb,  May  30. — Predictions  of  ca- 
lamity came  from  western  farmers  today  in 
the  wake  of  the  House  of  RepresenUUves 
refusal  to  renew  the  Mexican  seasonal  labor 
Importation  statute.  Public  Law  78. 

But  to  observers  of  western  agriculture, 
the  plalnU  had  a  familiar  ring.  Privately, 
growers  have  become  Increasingly  aware  that 
the  handwrlUng  was  on  the  wall  for  this 
source  of  relatively  cheap  labor. 

The  Importation  of  up  to  600.000  seasonal 
workers  a  year,  chiefly  to  California  and 
Texas  but  at  one  time  or  another  to  half 
the  States,  was  started  as  a  World  War  n 
emergency  measiire. 

PoUtlcal  preeaiire*  against  this  bracero 
system  from  organized  labor  and  welfare 
organizations  have  been  steadUy  mounting 
for  more  than  a  decade.  They  were  blocked 
In  Congress  by  farm  State  legislators,  with 
their  nonagrlcultural  colleagues  going  along. 
Yesterday's  House  action  signified  chiefly 
that  the  latter  group  is  no  longer  disposed 
to  go  along. 

IMPUCATIONS    WXICRB> 

The  principal  Implications  of  the  reversal, 
as  seen  here,  are: 


H 


I 
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A  Urge-scale  Western  ipecUlty  crop  agri- 
cultiire.  or  factorlea  in  tb«  flelds.  will  b« 
forced  Into  airnnglng  a  more  stable  do- 
mestic labor  supply,  as  aocne  at  Ita  nK>re 
prpgreaaive  indlvlduai  opentton  have  loog 
since  done. 

ThU  may  mean  tllgbUy  higher  producUon 
coat*,  and  higher  prlc«e  to  conaumers.  or 
coaaptitlve  attrition  among  producers,  al- 
though a  truly  rationalized  labor  supply,  In 
many  econocnUta'  opinion,  could  f>rove  more 
economical. 

While  larger  employment  of  domesUc  farm 
labor  promiaea  little  help  to  urban  unem- 
ployment (the  two  types  of  labor  not  being 
very  Intwchangeable ) .  It  may  help  greatly 
In  the  many  problems  of  the  NaUon's  500.000 
migrant  farmworkera.  who  have  been  kept 
root  lees  by  the  pattern  of  seasonal  short-term 
work. 

Even  \S  some  congressional  reprieve  is  ar- 
ranged for  Public  Law  78.  the  system  Is  seen 
here  a»^ln  Its  nomX  phase. 

OlfLT    SaCAU.    FKACnON 

The  Merlcan  labor  has  never  been  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  farm  labor 
force — a  fact  cited  by  growers  In  extenuation 
of  their  use  of  aliens,  and  by  economists  as 
proof  t2utt  they  are  not  reaUy  needed. 

But.  as  a  grower  once  candidly  put  it,  they 
have  been  "the  salt  in  the  stew."  The  small 
nucleus  of  Mexicans  Imported  under  con- 
tract, their  wages  prearranged,  could  serve 
as  a  lever  In  procuring  the  remaining  needed 
dotnestlc  labor. 

While,  by  various  statistical  approcu:bes. 
the  Mexicans  have  constituted  as  little  as 
1  percent  of  ths  labor  supply,  in  individual 
local  situations  they  might  number  as  high 
as  ao  percent  at  a  given  time,  providing  a 
•^  very  powerful  lever. 

In  human  terms,  the  bracero  program 
has  meant  compounds,  some  resembling 
anny  camps,  where  the  braceroe  sleep  in 
barracks,  eat  in  messhalls,  and  are  dis- 
patched out  by  the  day  by  growers  associa- 
tions to  farms  that  have  provided  them- 
selves, weeks  or  months  before,  with  Qovem- 
ment  certifications  of  "a  shortage  of  do- 
mestic labor." 

A  big  underlying  factor  of  the  bracero 
program  has  been  specialization.  Leouxis. 
oranges,  grapes,  cotton,  potatoes,  carrots, 
lettuce,  avocados  and  pecans  all  have  special 
areas  of  California's  coastal  plain  and  Inland 
Talleys  where  they  grow  beet,  and  growers 
who  specialize  in  individual  products.  This 
means  that  an  individual  grower's  need  for 
labor  may  be  concentrated  In  a  few  critical 
weeks  of  the  year. 

But  such  concerns  as  the  DiOiorgio  firms 
near  Bakersfleld  have  diversified  crops  and 
use  a  nearly  fixed  labor  force  the  year 
around.  State  economists  have  suggested 
that  growers  generally  could  make  similar 
arrangements   individually  or  collectively. 

The  waning  of  the  program  has  exempli- 
fied the  classical  economics  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  cost  of  braceros  to  growers,  in 
terms  of  bonds,  transportation,  insxirance 
housing  and  food,  has  risen  steadily  toward 
the  point  where  many  employers  could  hon- 
estly say  they  were  paying  Just  as  much 
as  they  would  have  to  pay  for  domestic  labor. 
If  it  was  available.  What  they  gained  out  - 
of  the  arrangement  was  mainly  the  de- 
pendable supply,  without  having  to  bargain 
with   domestic   labor. 

These  steadily  rising  costs  have  encour- 
aged mechanization,  in  operations  ranging 
from  cotton  growing  to  lettuce  packing, 
obviating  much  hand  labor.  Such  trends, 
along  with  the  increasing  redtape  of  getting 
Government  certification  for  braceroe  and 
the  successive  Congressional  reductions  in 
the  Import  quota,  in  less  than  a  decade 
have'  more  than  halved  the  bracero  traffic 


from     \u    pMk— presaging     lu     inevltabl* 
extinction. 

This  report  by  a  responsible  Journalist 
should  be  heeded,  I  beUeve.  and  should 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  some  of  the  fears 
that  hav«  been  expressed  regarding  ex- 
piration of  Public  Law  78  and  the  for- 
eign contract  labor  It  fostered. 

I  note  also  that  the  New  York  Times 
reported  on  June  16,  1963.  that  a  well- 
informed,  responsible  group  in  Califor- 
nia states  that  150,000  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  In  that  State  alone  are 
ready  to  replace  the  73.000  braceros  Im- 
ported to  meet  farm  labor  requirements. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  this 
significant  article  In  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  16,  19631 
NttD  or   BKAcnos  in   W«bt  DmpxrrxD:   Sxm- 

FI.U8     OF    PaRMHANDS     SEIN     ST     CaUFOSNIA 

CoMifrrm 

Los  ANOKtss,  June  15.— California  has 
150.000  surplus  domestic  farmworkers  avail- 
able to  take  up  any  slack  caused  by  the 
Impending  end  of  the  Mexican  bracero  pro- 
gram. 

That  sutement  was  made  this  week  by  the 
Rev.  John  Q.  Simmons,  chairman  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  To  Aid  Parmworkers. 
Mr.  Simmons  appealed  to  Al  Tleburg.  State 
director  of  employment,  to  nuUce  full  dis- 
closure of  the  names  of  bracero  users  In 
California. 

"Employers  of  imported  Mexican  nationals 
have  succeasfully  hidden  their  identity  be- 
hind the  names  of  grower  associations,"  Mr. 
Simmons  said  in  the  letter.     He  continued: 

"AU  of  the  143.663  dUTerent  braceros  in 
California  in  1963  were  employed  by  only 
7.694  growers — 8  percent  of  the  99.000  farm- 
ers in  California.  Most  of  this  8  percent 
used  only  a  few  of  the  total  number,  while 
the  largest  growers  used  the  great  majority 
of  the  braceros. 

"There  Is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
these  large  operators  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  cost  of  hiring  American  workers.  And 
there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that  Call- 
fcwnla's  unemployed  seasonal  farmworkers 
are  available  to  fill  the  Jobs  of  braceros." 
STATE  azcoaos  ask  citei) 

Mr.  Simmons  cited  social  security  records 
maintained  by  the  State  department  of  em- 
ployment as  showing  that  467.79©  domestic 
workers  were  employed  at  some  time  last 
year  on  the  State's  farms,  but  that  the  peak 
number  hired  at  one  time.  In  September, 
was  only  368,000.  This,  he  said,  indicated 
a  total  of  almost  150.000  more  farmworkers 
available  than  are  employed  at  any  one  time. 

"This  is  more  than  enough  to  replace  the 
73,900  foreign  contract  workers  in  California 
during  the  same  peak  period,  and  certainly 
enough  to  eliminate  the  need  for  braceros  in 
all  other  periods,"  he  said. 

The  CouncU  of  California  Growers  has 
maintained  that  the  end  of  Public  Law  78 
this  year  will  impose  a  particular  hardship 
on  small  farmers. 

The  council  says  the  labor  gap  cannot  be 
.filled  by  domestic  hands  in  time  to  avert 
some  losses  to  the  State's  $3  blUion  agricul- 
tural business. 

Congress  recenUy  refused  to  extend  the 
labor-importation  law,  first  passed  as  a 
World  War  II  measure  to  combat  labor  short- 
ages. 

The  emergency  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Simmons  contends  that  the  use  of  braceros 
not  only  has  kept  farm  wages  low,  but  has 
also  hurt  the  small  farmer  by  making  it 
harder  for  him  to  compete  with  large-scale 
employers. 


The  MexicaD  Labor  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ASXANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June  13  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  concerning  the 
Mexican  view  of  the  so-called  bracero 
program.  There  has  been  entirely  too 
much  emotionalism  around  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram is  to  be  continued  and  I  think  that 
this  article  presents  some  very  vital  as- 
pects of  the  issue  from  the  viewpoint  of 
our  good  neighbor  to  the  south. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Curb  on  Braceros  Gives  Mexico 

Problems 

(By  Bert  Quint) 

Mexico  Crrv.— The  recent  decision  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  cut  the 
flow  of  Mexican  migrant  laborers  to  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  United  States  down 
to  a  trickle,  threatens  this  country  with  an 
economic,  and  perhaps  a  poliUcal,  crisis. 

Since  1951,  when  the  two  naUons  signed 
an  agreement  formalising  the  hitherto  Illegal 
traffic  In  peasants  back  and  forth  across  the 
border,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexican 
braceroe  have  entered  the  United  States  each 
year,  providing  cheap  farm  labor  throughout 
the  country,  but  especially  in  Texas.  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  and 
Colorado. 

Every  2  years,  the  agreement  had  been  re- 
newed, despite  Increasing  opposition  from  the 
APLr-CIO.  which  claims  VS.  farm  wages 
have  been  kept  low  because  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Mexicans  to  work  for  sums  that 
are  great  by  their  standards,  but  small  by 
American  standards. 

In  1961,  when  the  last  extension  was  ac- 
corded, the  labor  group  charged  that  nego- 
tiations f<Jr  It  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  Governments  were  held  "in  haste 
and  secrecy." 

UNIONS  NOW  WINNESS 

When  the  issue  came  to  a  vote  this  time, 
on  May  29,  organized  labw  won.  The  House 
rejected  a  proposed  2-year  extension  by  a 
vote  of  174-158.  Unless  a  new  bill  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  passed  by  that 
group  and  the  House  changes  its  mind  when 
it  gets  a  second  crack  at  It,  the  braceros  pro- 
gram will  die  on  December  31. 

Several  thousand  Mexican  farmhands  will 
continue  to  enter  the  United  States  each 
year  as  permanent  immigrants,  and  others 
undoubtedly  will  slip  across  the  border  il- 
legally But  the  bulk  of  Mexico's  migrant 
labor  force  will  be  kept  at  home. 

Some  Mexican  politicians  reacted  to  the 
news  of  the  House's  surprising  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  following  the  popular  custom  of 
trying  to  make  the  Mexican  people  believe 
they  are  not  dependent  on  the  United  SUtes 
for  anything.  They  haUed  the  decision  as 
"an  end  to  the  cancer  which  has  been  con- 
suming the  country,  the  migration  of  iu 
workers." 
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Nevertheless,  even  they  realize  that,  for 
two  reasons.  It  is  a  migration  viUl  to  Mexican 
well-being. 


It  is  a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  ex- 
change. The  braceros  who  goes  to  the  United 
States  to  work  saves  most  of  his  money,  or 
sends  It  or  brings  it  home  with  him.  Many 
Mexican  vUlages.  especially  in  the  peren- 
nially drought-stricken  northwest,  depend  on 
the  income  of  the  few  braceroe  who  work  for 
3  or  4  months  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
turn with  a  few  himdred  dollars.  The  entire 
village  Uvea  for  the  rest  of  the  year  on  thU 
money. 

The  Bank  of  Mexico  conservatively  puts 
the  revenue  earned  by  the  country  thU  way 
at  something  over  $30  million  per  year. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  Mexican  un- 
employment. There  simply  is  not  enough 
land  to  provide  work  for  the  62.8  percent  of 
the  Mexican  population  that  depends  on 
agricultural  labor  for  Its  livelihood. 

Until  1959.  the  braceros  entered  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  400,000  per  year.  More 
recenUy.  because  of  Increased  farm  mecha- 
nization, the  need  for  them  has  lessened 
In  1960.  325,000  entered,  followed  by  about 
300,000  in  1961  and  250.000  In  1962  This 
year,  between  150,000  and  200,000  are  ex- 
pected to  cross  the  border  before  the  pact 
expires. 

FARMERS  CITE  STOOP  LABOR 

Farmers,  especially  in  California  and  the 
Southwest,  insist  that  the  need  for  them  still 
exists.  Americans,  they  say,  are  unwilling  to 
engage  In  "stoop"  labor.  like  picking  cotton 
and  t)eet8.  The  AFL-Oio  counters  with  the 
arg\iment  that,  "if  they  were  paid  enough, 
they  would  do  it,"  and  has  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully for  establishment  of  a  minimum 
farm  wage. 

Times  are  hard  as  it  Is  in  the  Mexican 
countryside.  With  a  curb  on  employment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  they 
will  become  harder.  Communist  agitators 
already  active  in  rural  areas,  probably  wui 
become  more  active  and.  with  the  peasants 
more  deseprate  than  ever,  likely  will  meet 
with  more  success  than  in  the  past. 

The  migrant  labor  pact,  however  Is  not 
yet  necessarily  dead.  The  House  vote  was 
taken  on  May  29.  when  many  farm  State 
Representatives  already  had  left  Washington 
for  the  Memorial  Day  holidays.  Calfornia's 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  has  begun  a  cam- 
paign to  put  pressure  on  President  Kennedy 
to  have  a  new  bUl  submitted  for  extension 
of  the  agreement,  hoping  that  this  time  it 
would  pass. 


repeated  between  7:30  and  8:30  psa.  on 
the  same  date. 

In  order  that  the  program  of  the  Euro- 
pean Broadcasting  Union  may  be  better 
understood,  the  following  speech  was 
made  before  that  organization  by  Frank 
Stanton  on  October  25,  1962  in  which  he 
outlined  the  potential  fimctions  and 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the  world 
through  communications  satellites: 

Town  Meetino  of  the  World  Using 
Telstar  II 
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Town  Meeting  of  the  World  Uting 
Telttar  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

of    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
10.  Mr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  "Town  MeeUng  of  the 
World"  using  communications  satellite 
Telstar  n  for  this  discussion  of  import- 
ant world  issues. 

Participants  who  have  accepted  the 
mvitation  are  Anthony  Eden,  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower  and  Jean  Monnet.  Eden  wUl 
participate  from  London,  Eisenhower 
from  Gettysburg  or  Denver,  and  Monnet 
from  Paris  or  Brussels.  A  fourth  par- 
ticipant may  be  added.  The  broadcast 
will  be  carried  on  the  CBS  network  be- 
tween 4  and  5  pjn.  on  July  10  and  will  be 


(Remarks  by  Prank  Stanton,  president, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  October  25,  1962) 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  you  dxiring  your 
conferences  this  eventful  week. 

Although  the  European  Broadcasting 
Union  Is  an  old  friend  and  ally  of  many  of 
us  In  America,  there  is  no  question  that 
Eurovision  became  a  reality  to  most  Ameri- 
cans only  when  Telstar  first  transmitted 
programs  last  July.  There  is  no  question, 
too,  that  few  scientific  innovations  since  the 
beginning  of  the  space  age  have  so  captivated 
the  imaginations  of  millions  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  around  the  world  as  has  the 
communications  satellite.  Nor  was  this  a 
matter  only  of  enthusiastic  but  impression- 
able well-wishers  yearning  for  a  concrete 
peaceful  use  of  man's  newfovmd  scientific 
achievements. 

Editorial  comment  both  here  and  abroad, 
coming  from  hardbitten  and  bardheaded  ob- 
servers of  world  affairs,  saw  in  Telstar  the 
promising  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  direct 
visual  communications  between  the  conti- 
nents. The  world's  most  noted  historian, 
who  has  never  been  accused  of  empty  opti- 
mism, saw  the  possibilities  evoked  by  the 
communications  satellite  as  "a  great  asset  to 
mankind  in  Its  present  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. •  •  •  A  worldwide  network  of  televi- 
sion broadcasting  is  going  to  expand  the 
circle  of  everyone's  personal  acqualnUnces  to 
a  worldwide  range;  and  this  Is  the  very  thing 
that  we  most  need  in  the  dangerous  chapter 
of  history  through  which  we  are  now 
passing." 

What  accounted  for  such  an  afHrmative 
reaction  to  Telstar?  Why  were  the  prospects 
of  a  satellite  communications  system  so 
eagerly  grasped  by  so  many  knowledgeable 
people  as  the  beginning  of  something  of 
great  promise?  Are  not  those  of  us  In 
broadcasting  who  are  tempted  to  regard  it 
as  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  coaxial 
cable  or  Jet  transport  looking  at  It  through 
the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope?  To  find 
the  answers  I  think  that  we  must  not  only 
look  at  Telstar  but  consider  also  the  back- 
ground of  the  world  from  which  it  was 
launched. 

Your  own  organization  seems  to  me  pro- 
foundly  symbolic    of   a   new   spirit    that   Is 
animating   modern   life.     The    17   countries 
served     by     Eurovision     represent     virtually 
every   line  of   culture,  every  national   heri- 
tage, that  has  contributed  significantly  over 
the  centuries  to  the  construction  of  a  west- 
ern   civilization.     They    stand    for    a    rich 
variety  of  languages,  of  music,  of  art  and 
architecture,   of  social    and  folk    tradiUons 
of    ways    of    doing    things    and    of    ways    of 
expressing    themselves.     To    a    nation    like 
ours,  largely  peopled  by  aspiring  immigrants 
H^.r^''^  country  of  Europe,  all  bringing 
with  them,  in  addition  to  a  resolute  common 
purpose,     their     individual     customs     and 
usages,    this   pluralistic    character   of   Euro- 
vision  seems  vibrantly  promising. 

It  1»  also  significant  to  us.  since  one  can- 
not  think  of  EurovUlon  without  thinking 
primarily  of  the  future,  that  all  six  natloni 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  have 
active  members  in  the  EBU.  and  so  do  aU 
ofthe  Outer  Seven  in  the  European  Pree 
Trade  AasocUUon.    Desplt«  the  setbacks  at 


recurring  crises,  the  world  Is  today  organiz- 
ing Itself  for  a  brighter  future,  In  response 
to  the  rising  expectations  of  men  everywhere. 
In  Europe,  old  barriers,  old  suspicions,  old 
reservations  are  disappearing.  Ancient  lim- 
itations on  the  ability  of  different  peoples 
to  work  together  are  being  annihilated. 
The  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  many  of  them 
already  associate  members  of  your  union, 
who  have  won  Independence  are  beginning' 
to  build  new  societies  and  new  economies. 
The  Imaginations  of  us  in  America  are 
stirred  by  all  this  ferment,  because  we  our- 
selves are  the  product  of  •imllar  processes 
from  an  earlier  and,  in  retrospect,  less  com- 
plicated period. 

That  Telstar  was  launched  in  this  era  of 
vast  beginnings,  and  came  along  to  link  the 
New  World  with  the  old  Just  when  the  forces 
of  history  are  parallelizing  our  experiences, 
is  a  coincidence  of  immeaurably  good  omen. 

Television  in  all  our  countries  Is  necessarily 
In  varying  stages  of  development.  It  is  a 
medium  that  presenu  complex  practical 
problems,  economic,  technical,  and  legal.  But 
the  active  and  the  associate  members  of  EBU 
certainly  represent  also  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  solutions.  Some  have  quasl- 
government  supervised  television;  some  have 
only  privately  operated;  some  have  both. 
Some  television  operations  are  supported  by 
advertising,  some  by  set  owners,  some  by  gov- 
ernment, and  some  by  a  combination  of 
these. 

It  seems  to  me  Inevitable  that  there  U 
this  variety  In  methods  of  operating  tele- 
vision. The  context  of  each  country,  by  way 
both  of  its  total  character  and  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  facts  of  the  moment, 
should  decide  Its  particular  methods.  It  may 
want  to  change  them,  of  course,  or  it  may 
want  to  add  to  them.  What  is  good  and 
workable  and  sufHclent  now  may  be  faulty, 
impracticable,  or  Inadequate  at  some  time  In 
the  future. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  privately 
operated  television  stations  and  networks  In 
competition  with  one  another  and  earning 
their  way,  as  other  mass  media  here  do  by 
contributing  a  useful  and  valuable  service  to 
the  public  and  to  commerce.  We  also  have 
educational  television,  supported  by  a  va- 
riety of  sources  and  not  operated  by  the 
Government.  Commercial  television  has  - 
been  generous  In  its  financial  support  of  edu- 
cational television,  and  educational  television 
has  been  generous  In  Its  criticism  of  com- 
mercial television. 

We  at  CBS,  and  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  television  in  America,  have  urged  Increased 
development  of  UHP  broadcasting  because  we 
believe  that,  in  our  particular  national  en- 
vironment we  can  expect  progress  to  be  made 
best  through  Increased  competition,  whether 
It  is  in  entertainment,  news,  or  eduoation. 

The  competitive  system  In  our  country  has 
been  an  Inevitable  concomitant  of  pluralism 
and  Is  a  deeply  rooted  characteristic  of  the 
American  pluralist  society.     Although  It  may 
take  different  forms  In  those  countries  where 
there    Is    a   single    television    service    under 
government   auspices,    competition    also   In- 
evitably becomes  a  factor  there,  too  even  If 
It  involves   no   more  than   competing  with 
other  media  for  the  attention  of  an  audience. 
I  see  all  this  pluralism,  that  In  Europe  and 
that  In  the  United  States,  as  a  great  good 
Prom  It,  a  society  derives  not  only  the  rich- 
ness   possible    only    with   variety,    but   also 
a  priceless  vigor  and  vitality.     The  difficulty 
comes  only  when  human  failures  allow  the 
pluralist  society  to  become  a  fragmented  one 
and  this  Is  a  failure  that  has  dogged  the  steps' 
of   man    for    a    hundred    generations.     But 
when   there   Is    clarity  of    Judgment,    when 
there  is  a  recognition  of  the  realities  of  the 
human  plight  calling  for  the  deflnlUon  and 
pursuit  of  a  common   purpose,   a  plxirallst 
society  thus  xmlfied  can  move  with  enormous 
power  and  resourcefulness. 
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This  U.  I  tAke  It.  Uie  historic  point  of 
the  sweeping  present  movements  In  world 
affairs.  Europe,  with  the  Common  Market 
and  KFTA.  and  with  such  practical  solutions 
to  specific  problems  as  the  formation  at  Air 
Union.  Is  In  the  vanguard.  But.  surely,  after 
thej  have  gone  through  the  nationalism 
tiievttable  among  newly  Independent  or 
emerging  nations,  other  countries  on  other 
continents,  too.  will  join  forces  in  great 
cooperative  ventures  to  advance  the  common 
welfare  and  security  of  their  peoples.  And 
I  Uke  the  historic  dlstlncUon  of  aU  this  to 
be  that  the  unity  of  purpose  that  binds  men 
today  Is  as  far  removed  from  old  Imperial 
monoliths  as  a  truly  pluralist  society  Is  from 
fractional    tribalism. 

I  have  emphasized  this  threshold  upon 
which  we  find  ourselves,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  Is  In  achieving  a  unity  of 
purpose  that  intercontinental  television  can 
nuike  its  most  Important,  for  all  I  know,  its 
decisively  Important,  contribution. 

Before  considering  how  this  might  come 
about,  we  should,  however,  be  clear  as  to 
what  a  cooununications  satellite  cannot  do. 
I  cannot  see  how.  within  its  present  economic 
and  technical  bounds.  Telstar,  or  any  cur- 
rently projected  communlcatons  satellite 
system,  can  contribute  significantly  to  the 
interchange  of  cultural  or  entertainment  ex- 
periences in  the  predictable  future.  The  peo- 
ples of  all  our  countries  have  been  reading 
one  another's  literature,  acting  one  another's 
plays,  playing  one  another's  music  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Television,  as  we  all  know,  has 
Itself  participated  extensively  in  this  process 
through  film  and  tape.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
eventually  communications  satellites  will 
greatly  broaden  the  area  of  this  nourishing 
activity  and  certainly  multiply  the  audi- 
ences. In  due  time  technological  and  scien- 
tific advances  will  very  probably  make  tele- 
vision not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  per- 
haps also  the  most  economical,  way  for  the 
people  of  the  world  to  share  those  experiences 
of  the  arts,  of  entertainment,  of  humor,  of 
drama,  and  of  relaxation  that  enter  so  im- 
portantly into  the  building  of  a  national 
character.  But  the  means  of  transmission  in 
Itself  will  not  alter  the  substance  of  all  this 
material,  any  more  than  the  method  of  print- 
ing alters  the  substance  of  a  book. 

The  pressing  need  of  mankind,  however. 
Is  to  advance  that  unity  of  purpose  about 
which  I  have  spoken.  Here,  even  within  its 
present  primordial  dimensions,  a  communi- 
cations satellite  system  can  make  a  most  val- 
uable contribution. 

It  can  do  this.  I  think,  primarily  on  two 
great  fronts,  reporting  and  discussing.  I 
am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  dwell,  before 
this  audience,  on  the  Importance  of  these  to 
the  development  of  a  unified  approach  to  the 
problenu  of  world  peace  and  security  and  of 
the  material  betterment  of  man's  lot  every- 
where. 

We  cannot  achieve  a  common  purpose  or 
a  unity  of  values  unless  people  know  what 
Is  going  on  and  are  able  to  conduct  a  di- 
alog on  Its  meaning  and  Its  Implications. 
The  events  of  this  week,  I  think,  under- 
score this  It  would  have  been  a  great  help 
In  promulgating  world  understanding  of  the 
Cuba  crisis  If  President  Kennedy's  ultimatum 
on  Monday  as  well  as  the  response  had  been 
broadcast  on  television  around  the  globe. 
The  strongest  prop  of  a  cynical  and  ruthless 
government  ot  combine  ot  governments  Is 
public  Ignorance.  The  siu-est  guarantee  of 
a  society's  aimless  drifting  is  public  Indif- 
ference. With  these  twin  faUlngs.  no  society 
can  succeed  tn  either  defining  or  achieving 
•  worthwhile  purpose.  Having  overcome 
them,  none  can  fall. 

The  pages  oC  history  are  written  black 
and  long  with  the  desperation  ctf  millions 
that  attest  to  this  simple  fact.  Often  In  the 
past  there  has  been  little  that  could  be  done 
•bout  this.    But  today  we  have  at  hand  the 


tools  to  make  an  unprecedented  beginning 
in  wiping  out  Ignorance  and  Indifference 
forever,  if  we  use  them  Intelligently  and 
venturesomely.  It  would  be  a  criminal  negli- 
gence that  could  haunt  the  human  race  to 
a  bitter  end.  on  the  other  hand.  If  we  use 
them  unwisely  or  fall  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  ■* 

Two  weeks  ago.  In  what  was  Itself  dra- 
matic evidence  of  the  groping  of  men's  splrlte 
everywhere  toward  unity,  the  Ecumenical 
Council  opened  lU  historic  sessions  In  the 
Vatican  Not  Just  news  of  thU  imposing 
event,  but  the  actual  event  itself,  was  trans- 
mitted over  all  Europe,  live  and  simultan- 
eously, the  Instant  It  was  occurring.  Radlo- 
televUlone  Itallana  did  a  superb  Job  of  pro- 
duction In  covering  the  council,  with  Imagi- 
native, awe-inspiring  camera  work  wholly 
consistent  with  the  august  proceedings.  The 
transmission  of  the  taped  record  to  Euro- 
vision's  control  point  In  Brussels,  then  to 
the  Prench  satellite  earth  sUtlon  at  Pleu- 
meur-Boudou,  to  Telstar,  back  to  earth  again 
at  Andover.  Maine,  and  finally  to  New  York 
to  be  seen  by  millions  of  Americans  that 
same  morning,  was  a  magnificent  triumph 
in  intercontinental  communications.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  in  America  a  variety 
of  comment  accompanying  the  pictorial  cov- 
erage, as  I  assume  there  was  In  Europe 

There  Is  a  powerful  contrast  between  all 
this  and  the  last  Ecumenical  Council,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  1869.  The  world 
and  Individual  nations  were  dismembered 
and  divided  Italy  itself  was  split  apart 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  was  brewing  to 
shake  the  continent.  The  Unite  States,  lick- 
ing the  stinging  wounds  of  a  civil  war.  was 
still  not  really  united.  Commimlcatlons 
moved  slowly  and  Ineffectively.  Vatican  I— 
as  the  1868  Ecumenical  Council  Is  now 
called— was  a  remote,  far-off  event,  unreal 
even  to  those  who  read  the  trickle  of  news 
that  came  out  of  a  Rome  that  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Today,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hopes  of  men  of  good  will  every- 
where, whatever  their  faith,  rose  at  the  Im- 
mediacy with  which  they  witnessed  Vatican 
II.  The  Council  was  a  great  and  promising 
reality  at  the  very  moment  that  it  met 

Broadcasting  of  thU  kind  seems  to  me  of 
the  essence  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
Such  scientific  advances  as  the  launching  of 
new  manshoota,  such  political  occasions  as 
the  election  and  Inauguration  of  new  gov- 
ernments, great  disasters  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathetic response  of  other  peoples  on  human- 
itarian grounds.  history  making  but 
unpredictable  events  in  any  area  of  human 
activity — these  are  the  sub«tance  of  the 
worldwide  informational  role  that  communi- 
cations satellite  systems  can  play  In  advanc- 
ing man's  knowledge  and  awareness  of  his 
fellow's  activities.  It  does  not  mean  that 
any  of  us  will  cede  our  traditional  reporting 
diversities  and  methods  to  a  supranational 
centralized  Journalistic  authority.  It  Is  the 
substance  of  the  event  Itself  about  which  we 
are  talking,  and  our  covering  commentary 
will  still  be  our  own  as  will  followup  reports. 
This  Is  the  first  step  In  the  eventual  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of- Telstar.  But  It  Is 
only  the  first  8t«p.  Ufe  consists  In  action 
and  reaction,  and  human  beings  are  de- 
prived of  their  birthright  If  they  cannot  act 
upon  affairs  and  react  to  them.  A  prerequi- 
site to  useful  action  and  constructive  reac- 
tion is  discussion,  exploring  all  the  sides,  all 
the  elements  and  all  the  Implications  of  Is- 
sues that  are  a  common  concern  to  apprecia- 
ble numbers  of  the  world's  peoples. 

It  Is  no  novelty  any  longer  to  observe 
that  without  the  dlstUlatlon  of  opinion  there 
can  be  no  societal  action  that  caji  have  a 
lasting  effect.  What  we  need  U  a  world 
opinion  distilled  from  an  enlarged  dialog. 
an  exchange  of  views  based  not  so  much  upon 
Jealously  guarded  doctrines  of  misty  orig- 
ins as  upon  the  nature  and  Implications  of 
situations  In  which  we  all  have  a  stake. 
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Although  some  of  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions before  us  may  seem  to  be  beyond 
useful  discussion,  there  is  no  shortage  of 
such  central  Issues.  A  long  catalog  of 
questions,  ranging  from  the  atmospheric 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons  to  trade  bar- 
rlers.  Is  preoccup]rlng  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere.  We  cannot  and  ahould  not  lock 
up  discussion  of  these  matters  In  diplomatic 
chambers  and  committee  rooms.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  make  our  views  known  only 
In  the  emotional  heat  of  protest  meetings 
and  picketing  We  cannot  and  should  not 
limit  discussion  to  the  necessarily  slow  Inter- 
mlttency  of  printed  Journals.  In  television 
we  cannot  and  should  not  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  shipping  back  and  forth  of  film  and 
tape  by  jet  Through  Telstar.  we  now  can. 
and  should,  bring  together  the  best  minds, 
the  most  Informed,  most  articulate,  most 
concerned  spokesmen,  of  all  peoples  to  ex- 
plore these  urgent  matters,  together  and  face 
to  face,  with  all  our  countries  sitting  In  as 
witnesses. 

The  oldest  and  purest  democratic  forum 
In  America,  directly  descended  from  the 
Athenian  forum.  Is  the  town  meeting.  Here, 
at  least  once  a  year  the  Inhabitants  of  old 
American  villages  get  together  to  discuss 
issues  upon  which  the  town  will  be  ulti- 
mately called  to  act.  A  moderator  Is  chosen 
to  preserve  orderly  discussion,  but  every- 
thing Is  open  for  all  to  hear,  every  side  of 
an  Issue  is  examined,  every  viewpoint  ex- 
posed. When  the  meeting  Is  over,  no  one  has 
any  doubt  about  the  Issues  being  thoroughly 
aired. 

CBS  Is  now  studying  the  technical  condi- 
tions, the  orbit  path  and  duration  of  usabil- 
ity, under  which  Telstar  can  be  used  this 
coming  spring,  as  it  approaches  its  first  an- 
niversary, for  a  town  meeting  of  the  world 
We  will  enlist  the  wisest,  best  Informed  men 
and  women  from  all  the  pcu-tlclpatlng  na- 
tions, select  a  moderator  who  elicits  the 
respect  of  the  world  and.  In  counsel  with 
the  best  advisers  we  can  find,  choose  a  sub- 
ject of  worldwide  Interest  and  urgency.  It 
will  be  frankly  experimental,  but  we  hope 
that  It  will  set  a  pattern  or  at  least  establish 
a  jM-ecedent  for  broadcasts  of  similar  Intent 
In  the  future. 

Even  though  the  communications  satellite 
system  may  be  4  or  5  years  away  Its  use  Is 
too  Important  to  leave  entirely  to  chance 
evolution.  We  need  to  study  all  Its  capabili- 
ties, its  llmlUtlons,  Its  possibilities.  We 
need  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  Inter- 
continental television  and  the  programing 
appropriate  and  useful  to  it.  We  need  to 
study,  as  was  begun  at  your  sessions  here 
this  week,  the  technical,  legal,  and  economic 
problems  I  have  heard  it  contended  that 
because  shortwave  radio  was  never  fully  used 
and  never  came  up  to  the  promise  It  held  for 
the  furtherance  of  an  International  dialogue, 
there  Is  little  prospect  of  Telstar  and  Its  suc- 
cessors achieving  much  more 

I  deny  both  the  relevance  and  force  ot 
this  pallid  argument. 

The  Intrinsic  power  of  television,  with  the 
Immediacy  of  sight  and  sound,  has  added 
dimensions  to  communications  unap- 
proached  before  In  history.  And  the  world 
we  live  In.  as  I  tried  to  point  out  earlier.  Is 
a  new  world,  vastly  different  from  any  that 
has  come  and  gone  before.  The  capacities 
of  this  medium  can  be  Judged  wisely  only 
on  Its  own  terms  and  In  Its  own  time. 

To  this  end  I  strongly  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Chairman  Mlnow  of  the 
FCC.  President  Rydbeck  erf  the  EBU.  Mr. 
D'Arcy  of  the  UN.  and  Chairman  Sarnoff  of 
NBC.  that  there  be  an  organized  Interna- 
tional approach  to  the  study  of  the  whole 
matter  of  world  television  broculcastlng. 

But  preliminary  to  an  International 
union.  I  suggest  that  the  six  U.S.  associate 
members  and  CBC.  the  Canadian  associate  of 
EBU  constitute  themselves  as  s  study  group 
to  determine  whether  It  would  be  feasible 
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to  set  up  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  some 
kind  of  an  administrative  structure  or  ma- 
rhinery  which  would  make  the  exchange  of 
television  programs  from  this  continent  to 
Europe,  and  to  other  continents  more  ex- 
peditious than  Is  now  the  case.  Included 
in  the  many  problem  areas  of  such  a  study 
would  be  the  establishment  of  realistic 
ground  rules  for  the  coverage  of  great  events 
without  sacrificing  Journalistic  freedom,  and 
r'-duclng  the  legal,  technical,  and  other  bar- 
riers to  the  flow  of  programing  from  con- 
tinent to  continent. 

If  we  begin  to  think  only,  or  even  largely. 
In  terms  of  limitations  and  difficulties,  and 
then  content  ourselves  with  disparaging  the 
significance  of  Telstar,  of  which  so  much  Is 
expected,  we  will  fall  miserably.  What  Is 
needed  here  Is  an  affirmative,  creative  ap- 
proach. 

It  has  been  the  verdict  of  serious,  respon- 
sible men  that  of  all  the  space  projects  In 
these  past  6  years  of  historic  scientific 
breakthroughs,  none  holds  more  direct 
promise  for  advancing  mankind's  real  and 
immediate  betterment  than  satellite  com- 
munications. It  can  be,  It  Is.  at  least  a  ma. 
Jor  opportunity  to  further  understanding 
and  accord  among  our  people.  Let  us  make 
the  most  of  It.  • 


Who  Controls  Pablic  Schools? 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  arguments  most  often  heard 
against  PedertU  aid  to  education  is  Fed- 
eral control.  The  Nevada  Daily  Mall  of 
Nevada,  Mo.,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial concerning  control  of  public 
schools.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  issue  to  the  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Who  Conteols  Public  Schools? 

General  Federal  aid  to  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  seems  an  unlikely  prospect 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Congress  will  not  consider  It  this  year.  Yet 
it  is  stUl  high  In  the  realm  of  public  de- 
bate. 

A  principal  arguipent  against  It.  of  course. 
Is  that  such  assistance  Inevitably  means  U.S. 
control  of  education. 

With  countless  opponents  this  fear  is  ob- 
viously genuine,  though  others  evidently  use 
the  argument  to' cloak  other  objections. 

Often  the  problem  Is  expressed  In  this  kind 
of  question : 

"Do  you  want  to  turn  control  of  your 
schools  over  to  Federal  bureacrats  In  Wash- 
ington?" 

There  are  perhaps  few  educators  who  do 
not  share  concern  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  become  too  assertive,  once  es- 
Ublished  In  the  field. 

Nevertheless  there  Is  an  opposite  side  to 
this  coin.    It  can  be  stated  In  the  question : 

"What  kind  of  control  are  you  getting  at 
the  State  and  local  level?  And  who  as- 
serts It?" 

The  query  Is  pertinent  because  In  recent 
years.  In  many  places,  a  whole  host  of  peo- 
ple of  dubious  qualification  have  attempted 


to  dictate  to  school  boards,  administrators 
and  teachers  what  should  not  be  tatight  In 
our  schools. 

A  tinlverslty  like  Stanford  can,  as  It  re- 
cently did,  refuse  stich  "guld&noe"  In  the 
form  of  strings  attached  to  money  gifts. 
Public  schools,  dependent  on  pubUc  funds, 
are  unhappily  less  able  to  resist  often  serious 
pressures  from  militant  outsiders. 

Many  of  these  have  very  strong  notions 
about  history,  politics,  economics,  sociology, 
and  other  practical  matters. 

The  question  any  community  should  ask 
with  regard  to  such  complainants  is  this: 

"What  are  their  true  credentials?  What 
do  they  know  of  the  subjects  they  want 
taught  In  their  particular  way?  Is  there  any 
support.  In  the  objective  evidence,  for  such 
teachings?" 

The  classroom  Is  not  the  courtroom  There 
are  no  strict  rules  of  evidence.  But  a  school 
must  offer  Its  students  as  much  solid^  veri- 
fiable fact  as  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
topic  under  study. 

It  also  must  be  a  place  given  over  to  the 
free  Interplay  of  Ideas  and  opinions.  It 
ceases  to  be  a  school  when  outsiders  can 
intervene  to  limit  it  to  only  those  ideas 
and  opinions  they  approve.  The  natural  re- 
sponse then  must  be: 

"Who  are  they  to  say?" 

Many  are  Ignorant  amateurs  who  want  to 
repeal  a  history  they  do  not  like  and  warp 
the  present  to  their  own  unsupportable 
views. 

Evft-y  community  In  the  Nation  should  be 
making  sure  that  knowledgeable,  balanced 
fair-minded  persons  decide  what  is  to  be 
taught  In  Its  schools.    And  no  one  else. 


Magna    Carta    748th    Anniversary:    En- 
comiam  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArtfaor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  I  have  watched  with  grow- 
ing concern  the  failure  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  the  mass  news 
media,  through  ignorance  or  design,  to 
keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  our  people  the 
unique  nature  of  their  government  under 
the  historic  contractual  document  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  neglect,  the 
signpKJSts  of  the  governmental  structure 
that  was  planned  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
have  fallen,  and  our  people  have  lost 
their  way  in  a  welter  of  confusion.  Pew 
of  them  realize  that  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional government,  with  its  checks 
and  balances,  has  a  history  tracing  back 
to  June  15,  1215,  when  the  barons  of 
England  at  Runnimede  in  Surrey,  forced 
King  John  to  approve  and  seal  the  first 
great  charter  of  freedom,  recorded  in 
history  as  the  Magna  Carta. 

Our  country  is.  indeed,  fortunate  In 
having  an  organization  dedicated  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government  that  are  rooted  in 
that  historic  document — the  Baronial 
Order  of  Magna  Carta,  <JT  which  Wil- 
liam Hannis  Perot  of  Drexel  Hill.  Pa.,  is 
marshal. 


The  1963  Magna  Carta  Day  Award  of 
the  order  was  bestowed  upon  the  Na- 
tion's great  soldier-statesman,  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  who, 
in  1962,  was  made  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Baronial  Order  by  right  of  his 
descent  from  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Clare  and  Hertford,  one  of  about  26 
barons  from  the  more  than  2,000  knights 
encamped  at  Runnimede  who  were  des- 
ignated as  Sureties  to  compel  the  King 
to  observe  the  Magna  Carta. 

It  is  uniquely  fitting  that  the  748th  an- 
niversary of  the  approval  and  sealing  of 
the  Magna  Carta  was  commemorated 
at  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia.  With- 
in its  sacred  portals  one  can  almost  feel 
the  presence  of  George  Washington  and 
the  other  founders  of  our  country  who 
worshiped  there. 

In  an  impressive  service  led  by  the 
rector,  the  Reverend  Ernest  A.  Harding, 
D.D.,  a  stirring  part  of  it  was  the  read- 
ing by  Marshal  Perot,  chief  officer  of 
the  order,  of  an  eloquent  and  thought- 
ful letter  from  General  MacArthur 
emphasizing  the  Magna  Carta  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  hav- 
ing permitted  our  Nation's  "evolution  as 
a  society  of  freemen"  and  as  still  serv- 
ing as  a  "mighty  bulwark  against  anar- 
chy and  chaos  and  ultimate  reversion  to 
slavery." 

General  MacArthur's  ringing  words, 
which  included  an  appeal  for  Ameri- 
cans to  form  "an  impenetrable  phalanx 
against  all  efforts  to  weaken  or  nullify 
those  noble  guidelines  in  human  affairs," 
should  reverberate  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  furtherance  of  this 
desirable  goal,  I  now  quote  the  entire 
text  of  General  MacArthur's  letter,  as 
follows: 

New  York,  N.Y., 

June  6.  1963. 

Dear  Marshal  Pehot:  I  regret  that  I  will 
be  iinable  to  attend  the  commemcM-atlve  serv- 
ices to  be  held  by  the  Baronial  Order  of 
Magna  Charta  on  June  16  at  Christ  Church 
In  Philadelphia. 

I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  present  to 
the  members  of  the  order  there  present  my 
warm  greeUngs  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
honors  the  order  has  so  graclotisly  conferred 
upon  me. 

My  sense  of  gratitude  and  distinction  Is 
highlighted  by  the  deep  reverence  In  which 
I  hold  the  great  charter,  the  memory  of  which 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  order  to  perpetuate. 
PcM-  It  was  that  historic  document,  wrested 
from  King  John  on  June  15,  1215,  In  the  field 
at  Runnemede,  that  became  the  keystone  to 
the  arch  of  American  and  British  constitu- 
tional governments  and  placed  In  the  hands 
of  freemen  everywhere  and  for  all  time  the  In- 
alienable right  to  personal  liberty  and 
human  freedom. 

The  service  you  render  to  America  and  to 
the  cause  <rf  universal  freedom  is  peculiarly 
significant  now  when  some  voices  are  raised 
In  derogation  of  those  charters  which  stand 
security  for  our  liberties,  by  contending  that 
they  have  become  outmoded  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  race  and  thios  no  longer 
serve  the  best  Interests  at  our  society.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  fallacloxis,  nothing  could 
be  more  threatening  to  those  Immutable  con- 
cepts which  form  our  proud  heritage  from 
the  past.  For  It  was  those  very  charters — 
the  Magna  Charta  which  you  memorialize 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
which  have  permitted  our  evolution  as  a 
society  of  freemen  and  serve  today  as  a 
mighty  bulwark  against  anarchy  and  chaos 
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and  ultimate  reveralon  to  sUver^.  Itey  Ood 
grant  that  enough  of  our  fellow  Americana 
realize  thla  to  form  an  Impenetrable  phalani 
against  all  effort  to  weaken  or  nullify  thoa* 
noble  g^dellnee  In  human  affaire  which  haT* 
•o  oriented  our  paet  aa  to  Inaure  the  moral 
and  spiritual  greatness  of  our  present. 
Most  faithfully. 

DocoxMS  MAcAaTinm. 


Echo   From   the    Grascroots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  vacnvTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  ViTRlnia.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Richmond.  Va..  News 
Leader  of  June  II,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Echo    Pmoic    thk    OaASsaoors 

In  the  past  fiscal  year.  Individual  Vir- 
ginians paid  more  than  $800  million  In  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
Few  of  these  taxpayers  would  suspect  that 
an  amount  equal  to  96  million  of  their  taxes 
was  spent  on   the  following  projects: 

Purchase  of  l.OOO  television  seu  to  be 
used  In  xinderdeveloped  countries  where 
there  Is   no  electric   power — $400,000. 

To  study  why  patients  break  appointments 
at  pediatric  clinics — $18,000. 

A  tour  of  US.  defense  plants  by  officials 
of  Communist  Poland — $10,000. 

To  establish  a  colony  of  baboons — $61,895. 

To  establish  a  colony  of  monkeys — 
$13,816. 

To  study  the  relationship  between  an  In- 
fant monkey  and  Its  mother — $1,250,000. 

Donation  of  a  yacht  to  the  mUUonalre  em- 
perlor  of  Ethiopia — $3,100,000. 

To  produce  a  stereotatlc  atlae  of  the  beagle 
brain — $9,775. 

To  study  how  sjrnthetlc  detergents  travel 
In  percolating  water — $20,991. 

To  study  blood  group  genetics  of  South- 
ampton Island  Esklmoe — $11,500. 

To  study  diseases  of  the  giant  snail— 
•20,092. 

To  study  the  sodal  role  of  aging  wild 
horses — $8,205. 

To  study  the  Information  that  might  be 
contained  in  echoes — $13,837. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  66  similar  Items  of 
outrageous  expenditure  of  US  funds  cited 
by  freshman  Congressman  Gknk  Sntddi,  of 
Kentucky,  to  support  his  statement  that  the 
Federal  budget  can  be  cut  He  also  gave 
some  other  examples,  the  cost  of  which  could 
not  be  determined: 

In  Taiwan,  the  United  States  built  a  saw- 
mlU  that  couldn't  handle  the  type  of  lum- 
ber produced  there. 

In  Indonesia,  millions  of  U.S.  aid  dollars 
were  used  to  buy  U.S.  gold. 

In  Greece.  VS.  aid  bought  suits  for  Oreek 
nndartakers. 

In  Kenya,  government  officials  used  U3. 
•Id  to  purchase  extra  wives. 

In  Lebanon,  the  United  States  built  a 
stockbreedlng  farm  with  nine  staHs  for  every 
bull. 

In  Liberia,  millions  of  US.  aid  dollars  were 
donated  to  reduce  the  level  of  poverty.  This 
money  was  used  to  build  a  luxurious  new 
palace  for  the  Uberlan  President 


If  those  engaged  In  the  $13,837  study  to 
find  out  what  Information  Is  contained  In 
echoes  would  put  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
they  would  hear  an  unusual  echo  from  the 
grassroots:  A  groan  of  heartrending  despair 
from  the  forgotten  man,  the  American  tax- 
payer. 


Dairy  Month  in  CortUod  Coanty,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    Nrw    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
is  Dairy  Month  here  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  more  dairy  farmers 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  House 
from  my  great  Empire  State  of  New 
York.  New  York  State,  as  some  people 
do  not  realize.  Is  the  second  greatest 
dairy  State  in  the  Nation.  Dairying  is. 
In  fact,  so  I  am  informed,  still  the  great- 
est single  Industry  in  our  State. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
especially  pleased  the  other  day  to  read 
in  the  Cortland  Standard,  of  Corttand, 
NY.,  a  very  interesting  account  of  a 
meeting  held  In  one  of  the  top  dairy 
counties  in  my  district,  Cortland  County. 
This  account,  which  appeared  In  the 
Standard  on  June  4,  1963,  was  written  by 
that  newspaper's  farm  editor.  Mr.  John 
Allen. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  herewith  Mr.  Allen  s  interesting 
article  on  dairying  In  Cortland  County, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Cortland   (N.Y.)    Standard,  Jime 
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MOMXT    TO    COUNTT'S    EcONOIrCT    EACH    AND 
EVZXT  Ybab 

(By  John  Allen) 

Dairying  contributed  $17,330,097  02  to  the 
economy  of  Cortland  County  In  1962  solely 
from  the  s&le  of  milk.  The  1.306  herds  In 
the  county  produced  412,764,901  pounds,  or 
191.983.675  quarts  of  milk. 

Each  year  In  June  a  committee  Is  formed 
to  observe  June  Dairy  Month  In  the  county. 
The  official  obeervtmce  got  Its  start  with  a 
"breakfast  down  on  the  farm"  yesterday 
morning  at  the  Donald  Jones  Farm,  Hough- 
ton Hill.  Homer. 

The  top  event  of  the  month  will  be  the 
selection  of  Cortland  County's  dairy  princess 
which  will  be  held  Saturday  night  at  8:30 
on  the  stage  of  Schlne"8  State  Theater.  The 
crowning  will  be  preceded  by  a  dairy  parade 
at  2  p.m.,  a  banquet  for  the  12  contestants, 
and  the  Judging.  Judges  will  be  Mrs.  Philip 
Clnquantl.  Dr.  Ross  Allen,  and  Al  Mills, 
district  manager  for  Da  try  lea. 

Free  milk  will  be  distributed  on  each  of 
the  foxir  Friday  nights  In  June  at  LoblaWs 
and  First  National  Bank  by  four  county  farm 
organizations.  In  addition,  at  each  of  the 
meetings  of  service  clubs  where  a  June 
dairy  month  speaker  appears  free  milk  will 
be  served  Ice  cold  In  pitchers,  compliments 
of  the  JDM  conunlttee. 

At  yesterday  monmlng's  breakfast,  H.  Ira 
BUxt,  county  agricultural  agent,  told  the 
guests  that  the  county,  with  Its  fertile,  well- 
drained  valleys  and  fairly  steep  hillsides,  la 
weU  suited  to  dairying.  Although  a  rela- 
tively smaU  county,  a  high  proportion — 73.7 


percent — of  its  321,280  acres  Is  in  farms. 
Only  two  counties  In  New  York  State  are 
hlghw  In  this  regard:  Wyoming  and  Oene- 
see. 

The  average  size  of  the  Cortland  County 
farm  Is  approximately  212  acres,  and  Is  oper- 
ated by  1 .5  to  2  men. 

The  average  50  milking  cow  farm  has  a 
total  capital  Investment  of  $70,000  or  about 
$1,400  per  cow:  $36,000  per  man. 

The  county  has  a  cow  population  of  40.893 
and  an  average  of  37  a  herd. 

Another  $1.5  million  Is  added  to  the  milk 
Income  by  the  sale  of  cull  cattle,  purebred 
cattle  and  calves. 

"The  dairy  farmer  Ls  a  consumer  of  com- 
modities and  services,"  BUxt  pointed  out. 
"Last  year  the  average  operator  spent  about 
$10,000  for  dairy  feed,  $1,000  for  fertilizer. 
$700  for  building  repairs.  $650  for  electricity 
and  telephone  service.  $1,000  for  gas  and 
$1,100  In  taxes." 

Attending  the  breakfast  were:  Robert 
Anthony,  manager  of  Schlne's  State  TTieater, 
Robert  Miner,  personnel  director  for  the 
South  Cortland  branch  of  Smith-Corona; 
Mayor  Pay  O.  Simmons,  Homer;  Cuyler  Chip- 
man,  Homer  National  Bank. 

Mayor  Joseph  C.  Mack,  Cortland:  Fred 
Ashcraft.  editor  and  public  relations  director. 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion; Donald  Bishop,  manager  of  Cortland 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce:  David  Mar- 
tin, manager  of  Cortland  office.  New  York 
Telephone  Co. 

Gordon  Conklln,  editor,  American  Agri- 
culturalist; Frank  Lehlbach,  Trinity  Corp.; 
Ronald  Fish,  Niagara-Mohawk  Power  Corp  ; 
Robert  Fanning.  New  York  State  Electric  & 
Gas  Co.;  Morris  Noss.  president,  Cortland 
County  Development  Corp.;  Frank  L.  Greene. 
Homer  supervisor. 


Foreisn  Policy  and  Naclear  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOT7TH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Dr, 
Robert  Morris,  formerly  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
been  writing  some  outstanding  columns 
on  UJS.  foreign  policy.  In  a  column  dated 
June  13,  1963.  and  entitled  "Merger  Is 
the  Goal."  Dr.  Morris  has  concisely  and 
Incisively  analyzed  the  President's  ad- 
dress of  June  10  at  American  University 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy  and  nu- 
clear war. 

I  ask  uoanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MBUin    Is   THZ    OOAI. 

(By  Robert  Morris) 
The  President's  ooounencement  speech  at 
American  University  In  Washington  Is  a  most 
Important  reaffirmation.  In  one  statement,  of 
our  policy  that  has,  up  untU  now,  been  re- 
leased piecemeal.  The  doubters,  who  have 
been  legion,  can  now  no  longer  deny  that 
our  policy  Is  to  work  toward  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  bctsls 
of  a  merger  with  the  Soviet  Union  under  the 
United  Nations. 
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Those  porUons  of  the  Rostow  report  which 
stated  that  our  goal  was  a  victory  not  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Soviet  Union,  a  vic- 
tory not  of  capitalism  over  socialism,  but 
rather  a  victory  of  men  and  nations  under 
the  banner  of  the  United  Nations  have  now 
been  officially  confirmed.  The  President  xised 
the  term  "Pax  Americana"  to  disavow  the 
hitherto  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  liberty  and  freedom  as  civil- 
ization has  known  these  thrilling  concepts. 
Tills  Is  a  milestone. 

Of  disarmament  President  Kennedy  said. 
"Our  primary  long-range  Interest  in  Geneva, 
however,  is  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment— designed  to  take  place  by  stages,  per- 
mitting parallel  political  developments  to 
build  the  new  Institutions  of  peace  which 
would  take  the  place  of  arms." 

This  Is  the  official  1963  reaffirmation  of  that 
September  1961  policy  paper.  State  Depart- 
ment Document  No.  7277.  This  has  been 
slyly  denied  by  our  officials  or  rejected  as 
fantastic  by  responsible  persons  In  our 
society. 

Our  expressed  policy  has  been  to  work 
toward  the  dismantling,  in  three  stages,  of 
national  defense  establishments  and  the 
creation  of  an  all  powerful  international 
"pefu;e  force"  controlled  by  the  U.N.  Under 
It  we  would  be  allowed  only  those  weapons 
needed  for  Internal  policing. 

On  the  world  order,  the  President  too  re- 
affirmed what  our  policy  papers  have  all 
recommended,  ^he  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  into  a  world  government. 
His  exact  words  were:  "Meanwhile,  we  seek 
to  strengthen  the^  United  Nations,  to  help 
solve  Its  financial'  problems,  to  make  it  a 
more  effective  Instrument  for  peace,  to  de- 
velop it  into  a  genuine  world  security  sys- 
tem— a  system  capable  of  resolving  dUputes 
on  the  basis  of  law,  of  insuring  the  security 
of  the  large  and  the  small,  and  of  creating 
conditions  under  which  arms  can  finally  be 
abolished." 

The  treaty  we  have  put  on  the  table  at 
Geneva  even  provides  that  all  nations  would 
have  to  submit  to  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
An  all-powerful  international  army,  with  an 
all-powerful  court  under  the  same  control  as 
the  army  is  world  government.  What  else 
would  an  international  rule  of  law  imply? 
Law  would  not  be  what  we  have  always 
known  It  to  be  but  the  consensus  of  the 
contributions  of  the  Khrushchevs.  the  Maos. 
the  Sukarnoe,  the  Nassers,  the  Nkrumahs, 
and  the  Adlai  Stevensons. 

In  this  synthesis,  as  U  Thant  calls  this 
merger,  we  would  be  l  voice  out  of  126. 
Necessarily  our  heritage  of  religious  and 
spiritual  values,  our  common  law  tradition, 
our  bill  of  rights,  oxir  free  enterprise  system 
will  be  diluted  beyond  recognition. 

The  question  Is,  Do  our  people  want  this? 
They  should  have  the  opportunity  of  choos- 
ing. The  threat  of  nuclear  war  Is  the  Justi- 
fication for  this  sxirrender.  Advocates  of 
the  plan,  now  In  the  saddle  of  Government 
have  been  pressing  for  this  very  thing  long 
before  the  adve-^t  of  nuclear  weapons.  They 
have  used  nuclear  power,  exaggerated  it  In 
Soviet  hands,  as  a  pretext  for  their  purpose. 
The  United  Nations  was  never  intended  to 
serve  this  purpose.  The  whole  U.N.  charter 
belles  It.  In  fact,  when  the  Senate  was  In- 
duced to  sign  the  underlying  treaty.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus  specifi- 
cally guaranteed  It  was  not  an  Instrument 
Of  world  government.  Thus  what  U  Thant 
and  the  President  are  proposing  is  even 
Illegal. 

What  compounds  the  Issue  even  more  Is 
the  posture  the  President  adopts  for  us.  We 
are  courting  Khrushchev.  Apparently  we 
cession  to  draw  him  Into  the  consensus, 
will  continue  to  make  concession  after  con- 
Thus  his  strength  will  be  enormous  when 
he  deigns  to  move  In. 

No  Issue  on  the  surface  today  is  more 
fundamental  than  this.  It  should  be  openly 
discussed.     It  Involves  our   very  heritage. 


Farley,  Once  Reviled,  Now  Ii  Respected 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  two  splendid  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
on  May  27,  1963,  and  in  the  Philadelphia 
Dally  News  on  June  7,  1963,  respectively, 
concerning  the  life  and  business  career 
of  that  great  statesman,  my  good  friend, 
Jim  Parley: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette.  May  27,  1963) 
Farley,  Once  Reviled,  Now  Is  Respected 
(By  Andrew  Bernhard) 
Anyone  whose  memory  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  remembers  Big 
Jim  Parley,  who,  as  one  of  the  men  siir- 
roundlng  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  was  most 
often  the  target  aimed  at  by  enemies  of  the 
administration. 

Big  Jim  was  a  politician  to  his  fingertips. 
His  abiding  object  was  to  get  his  man  and 
his  party  into  office  and  keep  them  there. 
He  came  from  New  York.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat. So  he  was  tabbed  as  a  creature  of 
Tammany. 

When  it  wasn't  Judged  convenient  or  pru- 
dent to  attack  Roosevelt,  the  administra- 
tion's opponents  took  out  after  Parley  and 
portrayed  him  as  the  incarnation  of  Tam- 
many and  all  of  the  evils  attributed  to 
Tammany.  But  being  schooled  in  the  rough 
politics  of  New  York  Parley  never  let  it  ap- 
pear that  the  attacks  bothered  him. 

Most  infuriating  to  the  administration's 
enemies  was  Parley's  success  and  his  habit 
of  being  right,  as  when,  in  1936,  he  predicted 
that  Alf  Landon  would  carry  only  two  States. 
It's  hard  for  us  to  swallow  the  correctness 
of  an  enemy's  forecast. 

Then,  in  1940,  Farley  broke  with  Roosevelt 
over  the  third  term  issue.  Almost  over 
night,  the  man  whom  the  anti -Roosevelt 
faction  had  execrated  as  the  embodiment 
of  all  political  evil,  became  a  hero  to  the 
same  people.  As  the  Arab  proverb  has  it, 
"the  enemy  of  my  enemy  is  my  friend." 

Today,  by  virtue  of  that  break  with  Roose- 
velt and  the  fact  that  he  is  now  to  reach 
his  75th  birthday  on  Thursday,  Farley  has 
become  a  respected  elder  sUtesman.  Not  of 
the  stature  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Harry  Tru- 
man, and  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  for  there  Is 
a  particular  halo  aroxmd  the  head  of  our 
ex-Presidents,  but  still  weU  up  in  the  na- 
tional pantheon. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  on  the 
eve  of  turning  75,  Big  Jim  Is  much  as  he 
was  when  he  was  a  cartoonist's  delight,  big — 
6  feet  2'/j  inches  and  205  pounds — only  a  lit- 
tle white  fringe  around  his  shining  pink  head. 

The  former  Democratic  National  Chairman 
and  Postmaster  General  is  as  active  as  ever 
and  Ls  able,  despite  his  duties  as  board  chair- 
man of  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  to  devote 
much  of  his  energy  and  time  to  politics. 

He  traveled  more  than  53.000  miles  last 
year.  46,000  of  them  by  air.  "I  spent  nearly 
106  hours  In  the  air,  attended  98  dinners  and 
78  business  luncheons,"  he  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  He  keeps  a  record  of  every- 
thing. 

How  does  he  view  the  poliUcal  situation 
today?  Nothing  he  can  see,  he  says,  leads 
him  to  think  that  President  Kennedy  won't 
be  reelected.  "I  think  he  has  handled  the 
situation  well.  I  can  visualize  him  going 
down   as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents." 

Farley    believes    that   at    thU   wriUng    the 
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Republican  nomination  of  Rockefeller  is  a 
sure  thing. 

Of  the  man  whom  he  helped  put  In  office. 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  he  says,  "If  he  hadn't  run 
for  the  third  term  he  woiUd  have  gone  down 
in  history  as  America's  greatest  President. 
The  accomplishments  of  his  first  two  terms 
were  the  greatest  ever  made  by  an  American 
President." 

Farley  blames  Roosevelt's  third  and  fourth 
terms  for  many  of  the  Ills  besetting  the 
world  today.  "Those  terms  brought  a  great 
mind,  but  one  worn  by  the  weight  of  years 
and  cares  of  state,  to  the  all  Important  con- 
ferences of  Tehran  and  Yalta.  We  had  a 
worn  leader  dividing  the  world  in  a  series  of 
concessions  embodied  in  secret  agreements 
which  •  •  •  are  plaguing  the  world's  children 
with  blood,  death,  and  fears." 

Parley  clearly  has  not  forgiven  his  old 
boss. 

IFrom  the  PhUadelphla  Dally  News,  June  7. 

1963] 

The  Bbbt  Mkmoet  Teacher 

Philosophers,  teachers,  and  members  of 
the  clergy  have  been  telling  us,  time  and 
again — a  million  times,  maybe — that  truth 
is  a  great  tool  to  keep  polished. 

For  one  thing.  If  you  pile  one  lie  atop  an- 
other, it's  pretty  hard  to  keep  them  in  proper 
order  in  your  memory  file. 

James  A.  Farley,  the  man  who  was  cam- 
paign manager  for  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  first  3-term  victories,  was  known 
for  his  remarkable  memory. 

Now,  as  he  begins  his  76th  year.  Parley  gives 
a  hint  about  how  his  memory  got  so  good 
•Said  Farley: 

"I  never  lied  to  anyone  who  came  to  me 
seeking  a  favor  or  assistance.  I  would  tell 
him  the  reason  why  something  couldnt  be 
done.  Truth  saves  a  lot  of  embarrassing 
questions,  if  you  dont  remember  what  you 
said." 

Farley  never  told  a  truer  truth. 


Inadeqaacies  in  Military   Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  Meml>er  of  this  body  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  to  our 
woeful  inadequacies  In  military  space 
was  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Can- 
non]. The  axiom  that  "he  who  controls 
the  air  controls  the  world"  can  be  moved 
up  a  few  hundred  miles  and  changed  to 
"he  who  controls  aerospace  controls  the 
world." 

Ours  is  a  r>eaceful  mission  in  space  ac- 
cording to  the  administration  but  our 
enemy's  mission  is  military.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  has  written  a 
very  forceful  and  penetrating  article 
"Are  We  Being  Too  Peaceful  in  Space?" 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Are  We  Being  Too  Pbacetul  jm  Space? 
(By  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon) 

A  perilous  notion  gr\pa  Washington — that 
through  some  sort  of  gentleman's  agreement 
with  Russia  we  can  quarantine  spfkce,  can 
keep  it  from  becoming  a   theater   of   war. 
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wishfully  th«  Nation  gears  Its  space  pro- 
gnun  to  peaceful  purposes,  blind  to  the  fsct 
that  the  Russians  have  no  such  Inhibitions. 
While  we  dream,  the  Russians  bend  vwtrj 
effort  to  develop  military  space  systems. 
Quite  openly  the  are  strWlng  for  a  decUlT* 
advantage  In  that  newly  penetrated  region. 

"Peaceful  purposes."  the  admin Istrattoo 
admits,  means  "keeping  the  peace"  as  well  as 
•ttgaclBg  In  scientific  exploration  and  In 
commercial  actlrltles  In  space.  President 
Kennedy  has  said  we  must  Insure  tiiat  no 
other  nation  gains  a  position  In  space  that 
would  threaten  our  security.  And  we  are 
orbiting  numerous  unmanned  space  vehicles 
which  could  have  significant  military  pur- 
poses. But  the  disturbing  fact  is  that  we 
continue  to  put  overwhelming  emphasis  on 
nonmJlUtary  spac«  programs  and  limit 
military  efforts  to  a  small  list  of  defensive 
posslbUtles. 

Elaborate  reasons  have  been  advanced  for 
pursuing  this  policy.  One  used  frequently  Is 
that  we  might  somehow  be  able  to  keep  space 
out  of  bounds  for  active  warfare.  The  theory 
U  that,  by  unilaterally  avoiding  development 
programs  that  could  ma^  space  a  combat 
tlieater  in  any  war,  ws  might  Induce  the 
Russians  to  follow  suit.  This  kind  of  think- 
ing Olas  In  the  face  of  history  We  have  gen- 
erally been  able  to  discourage  the  Russians 
from  a  course  of  action  only  by  conXcontlng 
them  with  Impressive  deterrent  power. 

I  see  a  discomforting  parallel  between  our 
"^>ace  Is  for  peace"  attitude  and  our  attempt 
from  1958  to  1961,  to  end  competition  In 
nuclear  weapons  by  voluntary  halting  our 
nuclear  test  progrua. 

While  cobwebs  gathered  on  our  test  In- 
stallations In  the  Nevada  desert  and  the 
Pacific,  the  Russians  blithely  went  ahead 
with  preparations  for  what  was  to  be  the 
most  concentrated  series  of  nuclear  tests 
that  has  been  held  to  date.  Suddenly,  after 
8  years  of  naive  Inactivity  on  our  part,  the 
Rxiaslans  broke  the  gentleman's  agreement 
and  wiped  out  much  of  this  Nation's  vital 
lead  In  nuclear  technology. 

What  miJces  our  wishful  thinking  In  space 
all  the  more  dangerous  Is  that  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  lead  In  space  that  we  held  In  the 
nuclear  field.  Rather,  we  are  still  far  behind 
the  Soviet  In  some  technical  areas  with 
encHTnoxis  military  potential.  We  are  still 
handicapped  by  the  Inferior  thrust  of  our 
largest  rorkets.  The  Russians  can  hurl 
much  larger  payloads  Into  orbit,  including 
their  50- megaton  and  100-megaton  bombs. 
We  are  still  nowhere  near  matching  the 
Soviet  accomplishment  of  last  summer  In 
orbiting  two  man  led  Vostok  spacecraft  with- 
in a  very  short  dlitance  of  one  another.  The 
date  for  our  first  rendezvous  of  two  Oemlnl 
capsxiles.  It  would  appear,  has  Just  been  put 
back  to  1965.  It  will  greatly  surprise  me  if 
the  Russians  hf^ve  not  actually  Joined  two 
spacecraft  In  flight  before  «hls  year  is  out 
and  perhaps  even  transferred  the  cosmonauts 
flying  them. 

The  logic  of  history  should  be  enough  to 
convince  this  Nation  that,  without  an  en- 
fcM-ceable  treaty  limiting  space  activities — an 
unlikely  eventuality — the  Russians  will  do 
everything  possible  to  exploit  the  military 
uses  of  space.  But  we  need  not  content  oiu'- 
selves  with  the  logic  of  history.  Soviet  lead- 
ers, starting  with  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  have 
given  repeated  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
space  program  Is  aimed  squarely  at  attaining 
military  dominance  In  space. 

In  a  speech  delivered  In  Dece»mber  1961, 
the  Soviet  Premier  said:  "When  the  Im- 
perialists decide  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  they  should  unleash  war,  the  60-  and 
100-megaton  Soviet  bombs  will  hang  over 
their  heads  like  the  sword  of  Damocles." 
Later.  In  thf)  same  speech,  he  said:  "If  I 
could  send  up  Qagarln  and  Tltov,  we  could, 
of  course,  replace  Oargarln  and  Tltov  with 
other  freight,  and  land  It  where  we  would 
like  to  land  It." 


A  second  argumsnt  for  limiting  US.  mili- 
tary space  efforts  has  to  do  with  the  type  of 
space  threat  we  tend  to  think  of  first :  bombs 
tn  orbit.  The  nub  of  this  argument  is  that 
there  Is  no  point  In  anyone  putting  bombs 
In  orbit,  or  on  t)ie  moon,  because  such 
space-based  nuclear  systems  would  Inevita- 
bly be  costlier.  less  reliable,  and  less  accu- 
rate than  earth-based  systems. 

A  big  flaw  In  this  reasoning  Is  that  it  tends 
to  view  the  Russians  as  mirror  Images  of 
ourselves.  I  admit  I  see  no  inunediate  need 
for  this  country  to  push  development  of 
orbital  boml>ers.  although  I  do  not  rule  out 
such  a  need  at  a  later  date.  But  Just  because 
space-baaed  bombers  might  not  fit  our  strate- 
gic needs  for  the  moment,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  would  not  fit  Soviet  ambitions. 
Soviet  strategists  may  well  have  decided  to 
capltallx*  on  their  advantages  In  rocket 
thnist  and  100-megaton  bombs. 

A  limited  force  of  supersatellites  carrying 
100-megaton  bombs  might  not  be  able  to 
deliver  nuclear  blows  as  discriminatingly  or 
efBclently  as  a  bomber-Mlnuteman-Polarls 
force.  Still,  for  a  nation  that  has  shown 
little  hesitancy  to  employ  blackmail,  a  satel- 
lite force  might  represent  a  decisive  psy- 
chological weapon.  You  do  not,  after  all. 
have  to  shoot  something  at  comeone  to  weak- 
en him.  Think  what  a  psychological  advan- 
tage the  Russians  would  have  gained  had 
they  got  away  with  stationing  offensive  mis- 
siles in  Cuba.  What  If  they  now  turned 
around  and  placed  comparable  nuclear  power 
In  orbits  not  much  farther  vertically  from 
n.S.  targets  than  Cuba  is  from  Miami  hori- 
zontally? 

To  counter  such  a  move,  we  might  not  see 
any  gain  in  orbiting  bomb-carr3rlng  satellites 
of  our  own.  What  we  might  urgently  want 
would  be  satellites  able  to  rendezvous  with 
suspicious  Soviet  craft,  detect  whether  they 
had  weapons  on  board  and.  if  need  be.  destroy 
them. 

There  are  officials  who.  while  granting  such 
a  possibility,  put  forward  still  another  argu- 
ment for  deemphaslzing  military  space  pro- 
grams. They  are  exponents  of  the  so-called 
fallout  theory,  which  runs  this  way:  The 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA)  plans  to  spend  $20  billion 
putting  a  two-man  expedition  on  the  moon 
by  1970.  In  doing  so.  the  civilian  space 
agency  will  Investigate  almost  every  techni- 
cal aspect  of  space  operations.  The  De- 
fense Department  needs  only  to  adapt  the 
technical  "fallout"  of  this  and  other  NASA 
programs  to  Its  own  requirements  If  a  So- 
viet military  threat  In  space  materializes. 

This  pat  theory  will  not  withstand  close 
examination.  While  many  requirements  for 
space  flight  apply  equally  to  civilian  and 
military  operations,  there  are  some  unique 
military  requirements  no  amount  of  civilian 
oriented  effort  will  satisfy. 

Military  vehicles  must  react  Instantane- 
ously to  enemy  thrusts.  The  launching  of 
a  scientific  vehicle,  by  contrast,  can  ordi- 
narily be  delayed  to  await  Improvement  in 
the  weather  or  to  permit  a  last-minute  Item- 
by-item  checkout  of  the  rocket.  Military 
vehicles  must  operate  from  places  dictated 
by  military  needs,  not  from  a  limited  num- 
ber of  well-established  launch  pads  at  Cape 
Canaveral  and  other  research  centers.  They 
must  be  able  to  return  to  base  and  fly  an- 
other day,  since  military  operations  are  likely 
to  be  repetitive,  and  the  cost  of  launching 
one-shot  vehicles  would  be  unbearable. 

There  Is  another  decisive  difference.  A 
military  operation — In  tanks,  subs,  planes  or 
space  vehicles — is  not  Just  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing the  right  hardware.  The  best  hardware 
Is  useless  in  war  without  crews  trained  for 
their  mission,  a  well-oiled  maintenance  and 
supply  system  and  an  operational  doctrine 
worked  out  not  simply  In  a  "think  factory" 
but  through  field  trials,  the  field  In  this  case 
being  space. 

It  takes  time  to  build  a  ready-to-go  mili- 


tary capability.  Right  now  It  may  look  as 
though  earth-based  systems  constitute  a  force 
adequate  to  deter  any  strategic  attack.  But 
technology  Is  advancing  so  swiftly  it  Ls  pos- 
sible that  scientists  might  at  any  moment 
accomplish  another  "breakthrough"  as  sig- 
nificant as  the  perfection  of  the  H-bomb. 
If  they  do,  the  capability  to  conduct  mili- 
tary operations  in  q>ace  may  suddenly  be- 
come decisive. 

The  same  objections  hold,  only  more 
firmly,  for  the  contention  that  the  United 
States  can  take  out  adequate  space  insur- 
ance by  developing  a  storehoiise  of  "build- 
ing blocks."  The  Titan  HI  workhorse  rocket 
booster:  various  infrared,  optical  and  other 
apparatus  for  detecting  what  Is  aboard  other 
nations'  satellites:  and  an  exotic  line  of 
winged  space  vehicles  are  examples  of  "build- 
ing blocks"  now  being  worked  on.  The 
theory  is  that  if  a  Soviet  space  threat  did  be- 
come evident,  the  blocks  could  be  pulled  off 
the  shelves  and  a  military  space  force  put 
together  In  short  order.  But  what  about 
mission  training,  supply  and  operational  doc- 
trine? There  are  months,  more  likely  years, 
between  the  production  of  military  equip- 
ment and  the  ability  to  use  that  equipment 
in  an  efficient  way.  particularly  in  a  forbid- 
ding new  environment. 

There  have  been  recent  signs  that  highly 
placed  officials  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  reality  of  the  Soviet  space  threat.  But 
in  the  past  there  have  been  simil.ir  ripples 
of  Interest  that  soon  dissipated.  Whatever 
new  Interest  there  is  has  not  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  specific  new  space  programs.  Nor 
Is  there  anything  like  adequate  funding  in 
the  proposed  space  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1.  I  would  like  to  see  the  De- 
fense Department  come  to  the  Congress  with 
a  program  calling  for: 

Plrst.  Speedy  development  of  orbiting  ve- 
hicles able  to  rendezvous  with.  Inspect  and. 
If  necessary,  disable  potentially  hostile  space- 
craft. 

Second.  An  early  opportunity  for  the  Air 
Force  to  conduct  complete  space  missions 
on  its  own  so  as  to  acquire  vital  across-the- 
board  experience  In  space  operations.  The 
best  course  Ls  for  the  Air  Porce  to  be  author- 
ized, as  agent  of  the  Defense  Department,  to 
orbit  its  own  versions  of  the  wingless,  bal- 
listic, two-man  Oemlnl  capsules  NASA  Is 
building  as  a  step  in  Its  man-on-the-moon 
program. 

Third.  NASA-Defense  Department  Joint 
planning  for  development  of  an  orbiting  space 
station  large  enough  for  20  to  30  crewmen. 
Provision  would  be  made  for  crews  to  rotate 
every  2  to  4  weeks  through  use  of  space 
taxis.  The  permanent  space  station  could 
serve  as  a  command  poet  for  controlling 
space  interceptors,  orbital  antimissile  sys- 
tems and  other  components  of  a  military 
space  force.  Eventually  we  might  want  to 
orbit  strategic  space  stations  able  to  carry 
heavy  payloads.  When  It  becomes  possible  to 
deploy  as  many  as  100  weapons,  or  several 
hundred,  on  a  single  space  platform,  the 
space  bomber  might  for  the  first  time  be- 
come economically  competitive  with  earth- 
based  strategic  systems. 

(4)  Stcpped-up  work  on  rocket  boosters 
that  could  be  recovered  after  launch  and 
used  again.  An  alternative  is  the  ambitious 
concept  of  an  "aerospace"  plane  that  could 
takeoff  conventionally  from  a  runway,  propel 
Itself  Into  orbit  and  eventually  return  to 
the  takeoff  runway. 

TOO     MUCH    BUCK    KOGERS? 

The  above  proposals,  prior  to  Sputnik  I. 
would  have  sounded  like  the  notions  of 
someone  who  had  read  too  much  Buck 
Rogers.  So  much  has  happened  since  Sput- 
nik I,  however,  that  they  should  sound  now 
like  simple  prudence  for  any  nation  intent 
on  preserving  Its  security. 

They  should.  But  will  they?  There  are 
well-meaning  scientists,  some  in  high  places. 
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who  doubt  that  space-baaed  weapons  could 
accomplish  anything  not  better  accomplished 
from  nearer  the  earth.  History  indicates 
they  are  wrong,  that  they  underestimate  the 
speed  of  advancing  technology.  In  any  case, 
we  cannot  afford  to  gamble.  If  we  dismiss 
the  military  potential  In  space,  we  may  be 
startled  one  day — like  the  day  Sputnik  I 
was  orbited — to  discover,  from  the  accom- 
plishments ot  potential  enemies,  bow  wrong 
we  have  been.  And  by  then,  because  tech- 
nology is  advancing  in  ever  longer  quantum 
Jumps,  It  may  be  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it. 


Secret  of  New  Hampthire'i  lodattrial 
Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  MMNTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  McINTYRK  Mr.  President,  the 
industrial  director  of  the  Division  of  Elco- 
nomic  Development  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Winf  red  L.  Foss,  recently 
wrote  a  splendid  article  setting  forth  the 
basis  for  New  Hampshire's  industrial 
progress.  As  he  points  out.  t^e  approach 
of  our  industries  and  the  cooperating 
agencies  of  the  State  government  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  the  gim- 
mickry that  so  often  besets  Industrial 
expansion  schemes.  His  message  is  a 
distillation  of  Yankee  wisdom  on  this 
subject  and  describes  New  Hampshire's 
experience  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  be 
useful  to  other  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  article,  "New  Hamp- 
shire Needs  No  Gimmicks,"  in  the  Amer- 
ican Banker  for  June  10.  1963,  be  printed 
in  the  App>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  v 

New  Hampshdie  Needs  No  Oimmicks 

The  secret  of  New  Hampshire's  industrial 
growth  is  that  "there  is  no  secret." 

New  Hampshire  has  no  "get  Industry 
quick"  schemes.  It  cannot,  under  Its  consti- 
tution, give  tax  concessions  to  industry. 

Its  tax  structure  rates  only  average  in  its 
Impact  on  Industry.  It  has  no  enabling  law 
permitting  Its  towns  and  cities  to  t>ond  them- 
selves for  Industrial  construction. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations.  ft>r  two  dec- 
ades New  Hampshire  has  l^een  building  an 
Industrial  economy  which  one  out-crf-State 
observer  recently  characterized  as  "a  bright 
spot  In  the  Nation's  economy." 

Statistics  tell  the  story: 

New  Hampshire  ranks  second  among  the 
States  In  the  percentage  of  population  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing. 

Manufacturing  emplo3mient  continues  to 
grow,  reversing  a  national  trend.  The  gain 
over  the  past  decade  approximated  5.000. 

Nonmanufacturing  employment  is  grow- 
ing even  faster,  topping  the  rate  of  all  other 
New  England  States. 

New  Hampshire's  unemployment  rate  Is 
usually  the  lowest  in  New  England  and  con- 
sistently below  the  national  average.  In 
August  1962,  It  dropped  to  a  phenomenal 
2.6  percent. 

Population  growth  (12.7  percent  In  the  last 
decade)  Is  the  second  most  rapid  tn  New 
England. 

How  come  this  record  of  growth  and  prog- 
ress. In  a  State  which  confesses  to  having 
some  handicaps  and  lays  no  claim  to  a  pet 
formula? 


Continuity  of  effort,  plus  a  good  indus- 
trial climate,  are  the  major  factors. 

New  Hampshire  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  get  Into  the  industrial  development  field, 
and  some  of  its  recently  acquired  industries 
are  the  results  of  efforts  which  had  their  be- 
ginning 30  years  ago. 

EABLT  START 

This  early  beginning  was  Important.  The 
record  shows  that  the  annual  Increase  In  New 
only  partly  from  the  Influx  of  new  industry — 
much  of  it  results  from  the  expansion  of 
companies  establishing  here  5,  10  or  20  years 
ago.  The  increase  has  strong  similarities  to 
the  Increase  of  many  at  compound  interest. 

An  example  of  how  an  Industrial  Invest- 
ment made  a  dozen  years  ago  has  paid 
steadily  Increasing  dividends  in  Industrial 
jobs  Is  fovmd  In  Nashua.  Here,  Sanders 
Associates  established  Itself  In  the  early 
1950's  with  some  100  employees. 

Steady  and  rapid  growth  has  now  made 
Sanders  one  of  the  State's  largest  employers, 
with  more  than  2.000  on  its  payroll  at  plants 
In  Nashua  and  Manchester,  and  three  addi- 
tional plants  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York. 

An  early  start  and  a  consistent  follow-up 
have  not,  however,  all  by  themselves,  been 
responsible  for  New  Hampshire's  dynamic 
econcHny.  Of  greater  Importance  is  New 
Hampshire's  "good  industrial  climate,"  In 
which  labor  attitudes  are  the  major  In- 
gredient. 

New  Hampshire  is  not  a  State  Inhabited 
wholly  by  Yankees  any  more.  It  hasn't  been 
since  the  last  century,  when  thousands  of 
French  Canadians  moved  In  to  become  weav- 
ers and  spinners  in  the  State's  then-domi- 
nant textile  industry. 

But  these  newcomers  already  had  many 
Yankee  characteristics — and  more  rubbed  off 
on  them.  By  and  large.  New  Hampshire 
workers  are  still  characterized  by  the  Yankee 
traits  of  self-sufficiency,  independence,  and 
pride. 

All  three  of  these  traits  are  reflected  in 
the  New  Hampshire  worker's  attitude  toward 
unions.  He  Isn't  antiunion.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  50  i>ercent  of  the  State's  In- 
dustrial workers  are  union  members.  But 
he  isn't  union  dominated,  doesn't  regard 
a  union  as  an  absolute  essential,  and  prefers 
making  his  own  decisions  to  iiavlng  them 
made  for  him  by  a  union. 

The  disposition  of  the  New  Hajnpshlre 
worker  to  do  his  own  bargaining  and  settle 
his  ow6  grievances  is  shown  by  the  comment 
of  one  manufacturer: 

"I  don't  have  a  union  In  my  plant  and 
don't  expect  to  hate  one,  so  long  as  I  leave 
my  office  door  open  to  anybody  who  wants 
to  come  In  and  talk  with  me." 

This  type  of  camaraderie  between  em- 
ployer and  worker  is  typical.  An  out-of- 
State  newspaperman,  taken  on  a  tour  of  the 
Keene  plant  of  Miniature  Precision  Bearings, 
Inc.,  by  Horace  Gilbert,  president,  made 
this  observation : 

"I  can't  get  over  the  number  of  workers 
who  addressed  the  president  of  the  company 
by  his  first  name." 

The  first-name  relationship  works  both 
ways.  The  typical  industrial  worker  likes 
to  be  known  as  a  person — not  as  a  num- 
ber— to  his  employer.  Perhaps  this  wish 
to  be  an  individual  Is  the  reason  for  his 
relative  reluctance  to  merge  himself  into 
a  union  and  let  a  bargaining  agent  do  his 
talking  for  him. 

These  worker  attitudes  add  up  to  one  of 
New  HampMshlre's  key  attractions  for  indxis- 
try — its  low  incidence  of  strikes  and  work 
stoppages.  Consistently,  New  Hampshire  has 
one  of  the  best  records  In  the  Nation  In 
number  of  man -days  lost  through  work 
stoppages.    Labor  turnover  Is  similarly  low. 

Along  with  cooperative  and  productive 
labor.  New  Hampshire  offers  the  industrlallFt 
a  tax  structure  which  bears  less  heavily  on 
the  manufacturer  than  that  of  many  other 
States. 


New  Hampshire  Is  one  of  the  few  States 
with  neither  a  corporate  Income  tat  nor  a 
sales  tax.  Fcm-  revenue.  It  leans  heavily  on 
taxes  on  parlmutuel  betting,  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, and  tobacco.  During  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  it  took  an  additional 
step  in  this  direction  by  creating  a  State- 
operated  sweepstakes,  forecast  to  bring  In  an 
additional  $4  million  or  more  per  year. 

These  so-called  voluntary  taxes — voluntary 
because  Its  citizens  and  guests  don't  have  to 
pay  them  unless  they  choose  to  drink,  smoke 
or  gamble — are  supplemented  at  the  local 
level  by  a  property  tax  levied  on  land,  build- 
ings and  inventory. 

New  Hampshlremen  freely  confess  that 
this  tax  structure  has  faults.  There  was 
strong  ot^x>sition  to  the  sweepstakes  bUl  by 
people  who  thought  that  the  State  was  de- 
pending too  heavily  on  voluntary  taxes.  The 
property  tax  Is  generally  regarded  as  too 
high  and  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
mand that  the  tax  on  inventory  be  repealed 
as  Inequitable. 

But  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any 
important  change  in  tax  structxire,  mostly 
because  the  present  onejrorks.  Particularly, 
in  this  Industry-conscious  State,  there  have 
been  few  complaints  from  Industry  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  Is  excessive. 

Industrialists  generally  find  that  they  can 
live  with  this  tax  structxire.  One,  a  recent 
transplant  to  New  Hampshire  from  another 
State,  even  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  he 
expected  that  New  Hampshire's  tax  structure 
and  economic  climate  would  result  In  a  sav- 
ing of  $50,000  over  cost  In  his  previous  loca  • 
tion. 

Although  New  Hampshire  has  no  Industrlh.^ 
development  glnunlcks.  It  has  its  share  of 
what  might  be  called  aids  to  Industry,  some 
of  which  are  unique. 

The  New  Hampshire  Industrial  Park  Au- 
thority is  an  agency  of  State  government 
with  broad  powers.  Originally,  it  was  an 
agency  to  finance  the  development  of  raw 
land  Into  Indiostrlal  sites  in  cooperation 
with  local  agencies.  It  was  also  authorized 
to  flnance  the  construction  of  Industrial 
plants.  Two  years  ago.  Its  powers  were  In- 
creased to  enable  it  to  guarantee  loans  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  possible  100  per- 
cent financing  of  new  Industrial  plants. 

The  New  Hampshire  B\isiness  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  a  private  agency,  makes  both 
construction  and  working  capital  loans  to 
Industry,  usually  in  second  position.  It.  also, 
had  its  powers  broadened  two  years  ago  when 
the  legislature  revised  Its  charter  to  permit  It 
to  guarantee  loans  to  Industry. 
'  In  addition  to  these  State-wide  agencies, 
there  are  30-odd  local  industrial  develop- 
ment corporations,  some  of  which  have  been 
highly  effective.  One  of  these.  Concord  Re- 
gional Development  Corp.,  was  singled  out  by 
Donald  R.  Gllmore,  regional  economist.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  as  outstanding 
among  all  such  organizations  in  the  Nation. 

UPRISING.  CARNEGIE   HAIi,    NEW   YORK   CITT 

All  of  these  agencies  have  been  exceedingly 
effective.  It  is  significant  to  note,  however, 
that  their  effectiveness  has  not  been 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  departures  from 
sound  business  practice.  There  have  been 
no  special  interest  rates  offered,  and  loans 
have  had  to  stand  up  under  rigid  scrutiny. 

Further,  all  Industrial  financing  has  been 
in  cooperation  with  established  banks  and 
lending  Institutions.  All  of  which  Is  not 
surprising,  since  bankers  have  consistently 
been  leaders  in  New  Hampshire's  industrial 
development  effort,  and  fill  many  of  the 
offices  In  these  financing  organizations. 

Equally  significantly.  New  Hampshire 
would  still  acquire  Industry  even  If  it  didnt 
have  these  aids.  For  example,  the  two  larg- 
est Industries  locating  in  New  Hampshire 
during  the  past  12  months  drew  on  neither 
State  nor  local  communities  for  fi^nanclng 
assistance. 
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These  were  Sylvanla  Electric  Product«. 
which  picked  Exeter  as  the  site  for  a  new 
600-employee  plant  (Sylvanla's  third  In  the 
State),  and  Tampftz.  Inc.  which  Is  building 
a    500-employee    plant    in    Claremont. 

What  are  New  Hampshire's  prospects  for 
the  future? 

We  will  continue  to  attract  new  Industry 
However,  we  will  probably  find  that  the 
State  snands  to  gain  as  much  from  assisting 
establlfhed  Industry  as  from  attracting  new 
industry. 

In  two  areas  of  activity  we  can  do  much 
to  promote  the  growth  of  that  which  we 
already  have: 

We  can  seek  broader  powers  for  the  In- 
dustrial Park  Authority  In  financing  new 
plant  facilities  for  New  Hampshire  manu- 
facturers. And  we  can  adopt  a  vigorous 
program  of  seeking  to  attract  to  New  Hamp- 
shire the  skilled  labor  and  technicians 
necessary  for  future  industrial  growth. 


EffectiTenest  of  I^tearch  Sponsored  by 
National    Institntes  of   Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF    OKBCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  ultimate  value  of  funds  invested  in 
medical  research  cannot  be  measured 
because  no  one  can  foretell  at  what 
point  work  in  the  laboratory  may  unlocic 
the  mysteries  of  illnesses  like  cancer 
and  heart  diseast.  Yet.  criticism  is  di- 
rected occasionally  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  for  sponsorship  of 
extensive  research  in  various  fields  of 
medicine. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  and  inter- 
nationally known  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Rehabilitation  and  Phys- 
ical Medicine  at  New  York  University 
College  of  Medicine,  has  analyzed 
charges  made  against  NIH.  In  an  article 
in  the  Times  of  June  16,  1963.  Dr.  Rusk 
comments  on  the  claim  that  Congress 
allocates  to- the  Institutes  more  funds 
.  than  can  he  used  effectively.  Study  of 
testimony  presented  to  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committees,  he  as- 
serts, actually  shows  that  our  Nation's 
capacity  for  conducting  medical  re- 
search is  still  not  being  fully  used,  de- 
spite the  annual  increases  in  NIH  funds 
for  research. 

Dr.  Rusk,  who  has  received  numerous 
honors  from  public  and  private  organi- 
zations for  his  achievements  in  medi- 
cine, concludes  from  his  study  of  the 
record  that  the  research  program  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  has  dem- 
onstrated its  soundness.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  text  of  his 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Instttotks  or  Health:    Rising  U.S.  An> 

roB  MiroiCAL  Reskakch  Is  Cause  roa  Pmoe. 

Not  Citmcisit 

( By  Howard  A  Rusk.  If  .D.) 
Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  mount- 
ing criticism  of  the  National  Institutes  of 


Health  from  a  relatively  small  number  of 
people. 

This  criticism  has  been  centered  largely 
on  the  charge  that  the  Institutes  are  grant- 
ed more  funds  by  the  Congress  than  they  can 
use  effectively.  The  criticisms  are  usually 
sweeping  generalizations  lacking  In  docu- 
mentation and  evidence. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  exhaustive 
material  gathered  through  extensive  hear- 
ings each  year  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Conunlttees.  one  cannot  help 
but  conclude  that  these  charges  are  not 
true 

It  is  correct  that  Federal  support  of  medi- 
cal research  has  grown  rapidly  since  World 
War  II.  This,  however,  should  be  a  cause 
for  pride  rather  than  for  concern.  The 
growths  of  research  In  defense,  space,  and 
industrial  technology  have  been  even  more 
rapid 

QUESTIONS  or  IMPOBTANCE 

Which  Is  most  Important — to  get  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  the  Russians  or  to  eradi- 
cate many  of  the  diseases  that  kiU  and  dis- 
able millions  of  Americans  each  year? 

As  Mike  Gorman,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness, 
pointed  out  recently,  "the  true  yardstick  by 
which  these  programs  should  be  Judged  is 
how  well  they  are  succeeding  in  controlling 
or  eradicating  thoee  major  diseases  which 
cost  the  American  economy  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  in  medical  Qutlays,  lost  wages 
and  lost  income  taxes." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  despite 
increases  in  the  budgets  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  each  year,  our  Nation's 
medical  research  capacity  is  still  under- 
utilized 

Each  year  all  of  the  Institutes  have  far 
more  applications  approved  by  their  advisory 
councils  than  they  can  finance  within  cur- 
rent budgets 

PBOJECTS    REVIEWED 

The  advisory  councils,  consisting  of  emi- 
nent scientists  and  leading  citizens,  review 
each  individual  project  from  the  standpoint 
of  scientific  validity  and  scientific  Impor- 
tance. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
been  authorized  during  the  past  7  years  to 
initiate  a  series  of  programs  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  health  research 
facilities  This  program  provides  matching 
funds  up  to  50  p)ercent  of  the  cost  of  an  en- 
tire research  building  or  a  section  of  it. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  health 
research  facility  funds  that  the  $50  million 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  ending  this  month,  has  already  been 
awarded. 

Outstanding  against  the  $50  million  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  are  awards  approved  by  the 
ndvisory  council  totaling  •61,9«3.291. 

CENTEBS    ABE    LINK 

Another  extensive  program  Is  the  support 
of  general  clinical  research  centers  In  hos- 
pitals and  other  research  institutions.  These 
centers  provide  the  link  between  basic  medi- 
cal research  and  Its  application  to  patients 
under  rigidly  controlled  conditions 

There  are  42  general  clinical  research  cen- 
ters in  operation,  and  22  others  In  various 
stages  of  development. 

Based  on  experience.  It  is  estimated  that 
In  the  fiscal  year  t>eglnning  July  1  there  will 
be  a  backlog  of  $7,100,000  In  approved  appli- 
cations for  which  funds  will  not  be  available. 

Another  important  program  supports 
sjjeclal  research  resources  by  providing  un- 
usual and  highly  specialized  research  tools 
and  services  for  many  departments  and  dis- 
ciplines In  one  or   more  Institutions 

This  program  supports  10  large  computer 
centers,  six  UNC  computer  evaluation  stud- 
ies  and  one  biomedical   engineering  center. 

CBANTB   WTTHOUT  rUNOe 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  backlog  of  ap- 
proved special  research  resources  granta  for 


the  year  beginning  July  1  for  which  funds 
will  not  be  available  will  be  around  $21  mil- 
lion. 

The  current  and  estimated  backlog  of  ap- 
proved grants  for  which  funds  are  not  avail- 
able are  for  but  one  division  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  same  situation 
exists  In   most  of  the  other  divisions. 

Clitics  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  charged  that  unnecessary  and  unim- 
portant research  Is  supported  in  order  to 
use  up  funds.  Again  an  analysis  of  the  facts 
shows   this   Is  not   the  case. 

TBEAStTBT  GETS  t40   MILLION 

At  the  end  of  this  month,  which  con- 
cludes the  current  fiscal  year,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  will  return  to  the  Trea/^- 
ury  about  $40  million  out  of  a  total  of  about 
$700  million  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
extramural   research   grants. 

This  results'  from  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriations are  made  categorically  and 
funds  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  understand  why  a  pro- 
gram as  important  as  that  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  has  had  the 
full  support  of  the  American  people  and 
which  has  demonstrated  its  soundness, 
should  be  singled  out  for  such  unjustified 
criticism. 


ImportaDce  of  American   Principles  and 
Ideals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  south  cabolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  drive  to  establish  a 
world  government  has  been  the  great 
American  ideal  of  patriotism,  a  strong 
spirit  of  dedication  to  our  national  herit- 
age and  the  principles  which  have  made 
our  country  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Mr.  John  Brock,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Lowrance 
Newspapers  in  North  Carolina,  has  writ- 
ten an  important  and  interesting-  article 
on  the  subject  of  patriotism  and  its  de- 
cline in  America. 

This  article  was  published  on  March 
13,  1963,  in  the  Belmont  Banner  of  Bel- 
mont, N.C.,  and  has  just  come  to  my  at- 
tention. I  commend  Mr.  Brock  for  this 
and  a  number  of  other  columns  that  he 
has  written  in  an  effort  to  increase 
American  principles  and  ideals  that  must 
be  promoted  rather  than  forgotten. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Belmont  (N.C.)   Banner. 
Mar.  13,  1963 1 

Listen:  What  Hapfened  to  Patbiotism? 
(By  John  Brock) 

Is  patriotism  fading  from  the  American 
scene? 

Remember  the  days  of — and  prior  to — 
World  War  II  when  the  sight  of  "Old  Glory- 
lifted  the  hearts  of  Americans  to  emphatic 
shouting  or  clapping?     Times  have  changed. 

Recently,  an  elderly  gentleman  stood  on 
the  downtown  streets  of  a  nearby  city  await- 
ing the  passing  of  a  parade.  When  the  color 
guard  came  into  sight,  the  old  man  raised 
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himself  majestically  with  his  hand  over  his 
heart  In  that  tribute  of  respect — the  salute. 
Nearby  a  group  of  teenagers,  sitting  on  the 
curb  with  cigarettes  dangling  from  their 
lips,  giggled  at  the  old  man's  antics.  To 
them.  It  was  a  corny  gesture. 

And  It  has  recently  been  disclosed  that  at 
least  one  nearby  school  system  has  dispensed 
with  the  morning  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
flag  because  "the  schedule  is  simply  too 
rushed." 

The  national  complexion  has  changed.  To- 
day, anyone  suggesting  that  America  has  a 
responsibility  to  itself  of  preserving  democ- 
racy at  any  cost  Is  automatically  labeled  by 
many  as  some  sort  of  radical  or  extremist. 

The  word  "superpatrlot"  has  become  a 
nasty  label  attached  by  many  Individuals 
vjrith  socialistic  leanings  to  anyone  who  does 
not  share  their  views.  The  term  implies  that 
It  is  possible  to  be  too  patriotic.  Can  this 
be  true?  Is  It  possible  to  be  too  patriotic? 
Were  Nathan  Hale.  Patrick  Henry.  George 
Washington  and  the  thousands  who  have 
risked  or  given  their  lives  for  their  Nation 
too  patriotic?  They  were  superpatrlots  In  a 
day  when  patriotism  was  respectable. 

A  lack  of  national  purpose  has  created 
within  young  people  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  democracy  and  the  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

A  recent  survey  of  6.000  high  school  stu- 
dents representing  a  cross  section  of  Ameri- 
can youth  revealed  the  following  alarming 
concepts: 

(1)  Plfty-slx  percent  said  Government 
should  take  away  (by  force  if  necessary) 
from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor.  Karl 
Marx,  the  grandfather  of  communism  said 
the  same  thing  In  '  his  bible  of  commu- 
nism— Das  Kapital — when  he  said  •••  •  • 
from  each  according  to  his  ability:  to  each 
according  to  his  need."  Communism -social- 
ism practices  this  belief. 

(2)  Sixty  percent  believed  that  the  profit 
motive  could  be  eliminated  and  not  hurt  the 
American  system.  In  making  such  a  ridicu- 
lous assertion  they  fall  to  realize  that  the 
profit  motive  is  the  pivot  of  free  enter- 
prise. Take  It  away  and  we  have  another 
system — conununlsm. 

(3)  Sixty  percent  favored  government  con- 
trol of  the  press,  radio  and  television.  What 
has  happened  to  our  dedication  to  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

(4)  Over  50  percent  thought  that  most 
people  are  Incapable  of  decld'n?  for  them- 
selves and  therefore  the  Government  should 
decide  for  them.  These  American  young- 
sters apparently  share  a  common  belief  with 
Hitler.  Stalin,  Khrushchev,   and  so  forth. 

"These  are  only  children,"  one  may  say. 
But  these  "children"  will  be  ttolng  to  the 
polls  within  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  cast 
their  votes  for  men  who  share  the  same 
distorted  views.    Who  Is  at  fault? 

Our  children  are  products  of  their  en- 
vironment. Perhaps,  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II  we  were  fed  up  with  bloodshed,  ra- 
tion stamps  and  bond  rallies.  Perhaps,  we 
wanted  to  settle  down  and  enjoy  the  vic- 
tory we  had  won.  For,  after  all,  were  we 
not  being  told  that  we  had  Just  fought  a 
war  to  end  all  wars?  Perhaps,  we  were 
9o  busy  enjoying  the  fruitful  nostwar  years 
that  we  forgot  to  tell  our  children  why  we 
had  fought.  We  forgot  to  tell  them  about 
freedom  and  democracy  and  that  they  are 
worth  fighting  for. 

There  have  been  several  Isolated  attempts 
recently  to  reinstate  a  program  of  Indoc- 
trination of  schoolchildren  In  the  concept 
of  American  liberty  but  these  have  for  the 
most  part  faltered  because  of  the  unfavor- 
able climate  toward  patriotism. 

We  have  diluted  ourselves  Into  Interna- 
tional Involvements  and  organizations 
which  in  many  cases  are  completely  con- 
trolled by  nations  or  individuals  with  con- 
cepts entirely  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
democracy. 


Through  Communist  inspired  "thought 
control"  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be- 
come prejudiced  against  "patriots."  Amer- 
icanism has  decayed. 

We  stand  close  to  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. Unless  we  experience  a  sharp  turn 
in  our  attitudes  toward  our  personal  liber- 
ties, our  inherited  freedom  is  doomed. 
Through  political  evolution,  our  democratic 
<?ay  of  life  is  assuming  the  characteristics 
of  socialism  which  is  merely  a  degree  of  com- 
munism.   We  must  stem  the  tide. 

But  we  cannot  hope  to  preserve  freedom 
In  an  atmosphere  In  which  there  is  no  de- 
votion to  democratic  principles.  We  must 
revive  patriotism  In  America.  We  must  re- 
affirm our  belief  that  democracy  is  a  God- 
endowed  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  worth 
struggling  to  maintain. 

Revival  of  patriotism  is  our  last  citadel  of 
hope. 


IniaginedJ)angers  and  Real  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

■  Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Imagined  Dangers  and  Real  Issues"  Is 
the  title  of  the  lead  editorial  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  it  expresses  the 
views  I  have  stated  in  regard  to  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  banning 
use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools.  I 
corxmiend  the  reading  of  it  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Imagined  Dangers  and  Real  Issues 

Of  all  the  dangers  to  a  free  Foclety  of  which 
our  forefathers  were  fearful,  and  against 
which  they  sought  to  safeguard  the  people 
in  the  Constitution,  the  one  that  time  has 
proved  of  no  danger  Is  that  the  State  would 
prescribe  a  religious  belief. 

In  our  history  we  have  had  many  consti- 
tutional crises,  some  of  which  nearly  tore 
the  country  apart.  We  are  torn  today  by  a 
constitutional  Issue,  that  of  the  treatment  of 
our  Negro  citizens,  which  will  require  the 
utmost  efforts  of  great  minds  to  resolve  with- 
out lasting  political  wounds. 

But  nowhere  in  our  history  will  you  find 
any  serious  threat  by  any  church  or  sect 
to  seize  the  State  or  to  persuade  the  State 
to  use  Its  powers  to  establish  it  as  the  State 
religion. 

This  elementary  fact  of  our  history,  quite 
apart  from  all  of  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments, seems  to  us  to  make  absolute  non- 
sense of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  about 
Bible  readings  In  the  public  schools.  A  more 
ponderous  effort  upon  a  more  trivial  Issue 
has  rarely.  If  ever,  emerged  from  the  robed 
men  who  sit  upon  that  bench. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  result  of  the 
decision  Is  trivial,  or  that  Its  consequences 
do  not  now  raise  grave  questions.  For  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  done,  in  the  name 
of  protecting  us  from  the  establishment  of 
religion  by  the  State,  is  to  establish  secu- 
larization— atheism,  if  you  would  have  it 
bluntly — as  the  one  belief  to  which  the 
States'  power  will  extend  Its  protection. 

Thus  if  you  believe  In  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or  the  God 
of  Islam,  you  are  denied  at>60lutely  any 
public  expression  of  it  In  the  schools  which 
the  public  supports.  Hereafter  the  views  of 
the  nonbellever  alone  are  sheltered  by  the 
full  panoply  of  the  State's  police  powers. 

The  legal  and  philosophical  answer  to  thla 


Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  it  seems 
to  us.  has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart.  "We  err  •  •  •  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize, as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter 
of  the  imjjeratlves  of  our  free  society,  that 
religion  and  government  must  necessarily 
Interact  in  countless  ways."  He  cites  ex- 
ample after  example  of  the  Interaction — from 
the  use  of  prayer  In  the  opening  of  courts 
and  Congress  to  the  State  support  of  chap- 
lains to  minister  to  those  In  the  Armed 
Forces  who.  of  their  own  choice,  seek  such 
ministry. 

And  he  puts  his  finger  surely  upon  the 
specious  argument  of  Government  "neu- 
trality" about  religion.  The  duty  of  the 
State  Is  to  "accommodate  those  differences" 
of  belief  which  a  free  society  makes  inevi- 
table, not  to  try  to  set  up  "impermissible 
categories"  and  so  throw  its  weight  against 
those  who  may  desire  public  expression  of 
their  beliefs. 

"A  compulsory  state  educational  system  so 
structures  a  child's  life."  he  observes,  "that 
If  religious  exercises  are  held  to  be  Imper- 
missible In  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at^an 
artificial  and  state-created  disadvantage." 
In  short,  not  neutrality  but  state  action 
against  religion. 

Yet  much  as  we  share  Justice  Stewart's 
views,  it  Is  not  alone  the  philosophy  of  the 
Court  majority  that  troubles  us.  Surely  It 
Is  a  dlstorltlon  of  the  Constitution  to  sug- 
gest that  when  the  Founding  Fathers  put 
into  it  the  prohibition  against  "the  estab- 
lishment of  religion"  they  were  aiming  even 
distantly  at  a  prohibition  against  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture  or  of  prayers  in  public 
bodies,  including  the  schools.  To  them  "es- 
tablishment" meant  literally  setting  up  a 
state  religion. 

It  is  certainly  a  distortion  of  the  views  of 
such  men  as  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
Roger  Williams  to  suggest  that  their  devo- 
tion to  religious  liberty  is  somehow  the  seed 
of  the  view  to  which  this  Court  has  now 
come,  depriving  people  of  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press their  religious  views  openly  in  the 
school. 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  it  when  this 
Court,  in  order  to  buttress  this  opinion,  re- 
minds us  of  the  danger  "that  powerful  sects 
•  •  •  might  bring  about  a  fusion  of  govern- 
mental and  religious  functions"?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  this  dantrer.  rightly  guarded 
against  by  the  Constitution,  is  somehow  now 
threatened  because  schoolchildren  hear  the 
Bible  read? 

Apparently  so.  For  in  warning  us  against 
this  "minor  encroachment"  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Oourt  thunders  that  "the 
breach  of  neutrality  that  is  today  a  trickling 
stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging  tor- 
rent." Here,  without  doubt,  is  upside-down 
logic.  For  If  there  has  been  any  consistent 
trend  in  our  religious  history,  it  is  that  what 
might  once  have  been  described  as  a  raging 
torrent  of  religious  Intolerance  has  become 
by  comparison  a  trickling  stream. 

It  Is  this  disparity  between  argument  and 
reality,  between  cause  and  remedy,  that  trou- 
bles us  in  the  Court's  decision.  Perhaps  it  is 
undesirable  public  policy — although  we  do 
not  think  so — to  provide  a  moment  of  prayer, 
or  a  brief  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  In  a 
school  whose  purpose  is  to  teach  the  ideas 
upon  which  Western  society  is  based. 

But  it  is  wholly  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
this  practice,  followed  by  generation  after 
generation  without  Injury  to  our  Institu- 
tions, Is  now  suddenly  become  a  thing  to  un- 
dermine the  Republic  and  demand  the  most 
absolute  prohibitions  against  It  In  the  name 
of  the  Constitution. 

And  It  does  not  augtir  well  tor  the  future 
to  see  our  highest  Judges  torture  history  and 
turn  metaphysical  handsprings  to  Justify 
that  which  they  wish  to  decide.  In  the  real 
constitutional  issues  which  face  the  Nation 
today  we  should  not  have  to  fear  that  small 
minds  will  be  brought  to  great  questions. 
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OP 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP   CAlJiroBNLA 
fb  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appwidix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  under  date  of  June  13.  This 
article  gives  a  brief  summary  of  a  report 
filed  by  the  Senate  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Subcommittee  of  the  California 
Legislature  after  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  the  John  Birch  Society.  This 
report  found  that  the  John  Birch  Society 
was  not  a  subversive  organization.  It 
also  found  that  the  Communist  Party  in 
California  had  dwindled  in  membership 
but  that  the  hardcore  was  more  than 
making  up  for  this  in  zeal  and  renewed 
activity,  particularly  through  front  or- 
ganizations. 

It  also  found  that  there  were  Commu- 
nists in  the  SANE  organization— a  "ban- 
the-bomb"  group 

The  report  challenged  a  widely  quoted 
suggestion  of  State  Attorney  General 
Stanley  Mosk  to  the  effect  that  the  John 
Birch  Society's  nucleus  consisted  pri- 
marily of  "wealthy  businessmen,  retired 
military  oCBcers.  and  little  old  ladies  in 
tennis  shoes." 

The  article  follows : 
CWTTCS  Di8PTrrn>  in  BimcH  Findings — Cau- 

rOKNTA      SiNATl'S      lNQU«Y      UNCOVCT8      NO 

SxJBvnsioN 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
Los  Ancd-ks.  June  12 — The  California  Sen- 
ate's Un-Amertcan  Activities  Subcommittee 
reported  today  that  It  had  not  found  the 
John  Birch  Society  subversive  or  anti-Semit- 
ic, as  its  critics  have  charged. 

The  findings  came  In  a  200-page  report 
following  a  2-year  Inqvilry  on  political  and 
quasi -political  movements. 

The  panel  also  held  that  the  Southern 
California  section  of  the  national  commit- 
tee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  had  become 
"a  left-wing  propaganda  apparatus,  contrtu-y 
to  the  national  organization's  policies." 

Regarding  the  Communist  Party  In  Cal- 
ifornia, the  subcommittee  reported  that  lU 
membership  had  dwindled,  but  that  Its 
'"hardcore"  was  "more  than  making  up  In 
zeal  and  renewed  activity."  particularly 
through    front    organizations. 

It  said  the  party  had  reversed  Its  policy 
of  nonsupport  for  the  Black  Muslim  sepa- 
ratist movement. 

The  subcommittee,  a  standing  body,  was 
headed  by  Hugh  Burns.  Fresno  Democrat, 
president  pro  tem  of  the  senate.  This  was 
its  12th  report.  Its  Investigations  on  sub- 
versive activities  have  drawn  national  at- 
tention. 

The  Inquiry  on  the  ultraconservatlve  Birch 
Society  was  made  at  the  Instance  of  the  so- 
ciety's founder.  Robert  H.  W.  Welch.  Jr..  of 
Belmont.  Mass.  After  2  years,  Its  zealous 
antl-Communlst  activities  had  aroused  criti- 
cism, particularly  In  California. 

The  Investigators  took  Issue  with  many  of 
Mr.  Welch's  rash  views.  They  found  that 
typical  meiilbers  of  the  society  did  not  neces- 
sarily subscribe  to  his  views. 

The  report  challenged  a  widely  quoted  sug- 
gestion  by  State  Attorney  General  Stanley 


Mosk  that  the  society's  nucleus  consisted 
primarily  of  "wealthy  businessmen,  retired 
mlllUry  officers  and  little  old  ladles  in  tennis 
shoes." 

While  the  movement  has  "unstable"  mem- 
bers, the  80-page  Birch  section  of  the  report 
said,  the  members  generally  seem  to  be  citi- 
zens particularly  concerned  about  "the  ad- 
vances of  the  world  Communist  movement 
and  the  advances  of  Communist  subversion 
In  this  country." 

Membership  In  the  SUte  was  estimated  at 
5.000  In  300  chapters,  with  perhaps  60.000 
more  "oriented  toward  the  Birch  program." 
That  U  about  1  percent  of  the  Sl.ites  elec- 
torate 

The  Investigation  Included  Interviewing 
pro-  and  antl-Blrch  people,  documentation  In 
91  affidavits  and  sworn  statements,  and  at- 
tendance at  mAny  society  meetings. 

The  alleged  secrecy  and  conspiratorial  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  society  Is  said  to 
operate,  coupled  with  Its  authoritarian  con- 
trol, have  provoked  allegations  that  It  is  a 
fascist  organization."  the  report  said  "We 
found  little  evidence  of  secrecy,  so  far  as 
the  conduct  of  meetings  was  concerned 

"The  feature  that  distinguishes  the  Birch 
Society  from  other  antt-Communist  grnups 
Is  Its  combination  of  study  and  direct 
action." 

Among  Mr.  Welch's  views  that  the  panel 
disputed  were  that  Presidents  Kennedy,  Har- 
ry S  Truman,  and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  had 
acted  as  Communist  pawns  and  that  the 
publication  of  the  novel  "Dr  Zhivago."  by 
the  antitotalltarlan  Soviet  author.  Boris  Pas- 
ternak, was  a  Communist  plot. 

The  report  said  the  society  had  admittedly 
adopted   many   Communist   techniques"   in 
organization  and  propaganda,  but  added: 

"There  is.  of  course,  this  distinction — 
the  Conrtmunlst  Party  Is  directed  from 
abroad." 

Regarding  the  SANE  branch  here,  the  sub- 
committee found  that  until  1941  It  had 
adhered  to  the  national  organization's  "non- 
political"  policies  under  the  cochairmanshlp 
of  Steve  Allen,  the  entertainer  and  one  of  its 
prime  movers,  and  Robert  Ryan,  the  actor 
Mr  Allen  Is  national  vice  chairman  of  the 
organization,  which  is  headed  by  Norman 
Cousins,  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review. 
w  Subsequently,  however,  the  report  con- 
tinued, several  key  positions  In  the  unit 
here  were  taken  over  by  Individuals  with 
long  records  of  Communlst-llne  work. 

The  report  dwelt  especially  on  William  R. 
Bldner,  political-action  chairman  of  the  unit. 
It  said  be  had  "plunged  the  organization 
headlong"  Into  the  1962  California  political 
campaign,  and  now  "defiantly  refuses  to 
obey  the  rules  of  the  national  movement, 
which  It  (the  unit)  has  perverted  Into  a 
left-wing   propaganda  apparatus." 

Mr  Bldner  was  described  as  former  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Mobilization  for  Democ- 
racy and  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  both  of 
which  the  subcommittee  classified  as  impor- 
tant Communist-front  organizations. 

In  a  comment  today  Dr.  S.  Mark  Doran,  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  SANE  unit 
said,  "there  are  no  known  Communists"  In 
the  group  Other  officers  could  not  be 
reached  Immediately. 

The  subcommittee,  noting  the  growth  of 
the  Black  Muslims,  especially  In  New  York 
and  California,  said: 

"There  Is  no  question  about  its  accom- 
plishing much  good  for  many  of  Its  own 
members  rehabilitating  many  semillterate 
Negroes  who  were  alcoholics,  drug  addicts, 
and  habitual  criminals. 

"At  mass  meetings,  however,  the  studied 
restraints  vanish  and  members  are  soon 
aroused   to  a  high  emotional  fervor." 

The  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  Senators  J.  Howard  Williams.  Charles 
Brown,  Aaron  Quick,  John  F.  Thompson,  and 
Stephen  Teale. 


Federal  Manpower  Training  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    ORKOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  pass  legislation  establishing  programs 
to  aid  in  area  redevelopment  or  overcome 
deficiencies  in  employment.  I  find  myself 
wondering  about  the  effectiveness  and 
results  of  the  programs.  Therefore,  it 
was  interesting  to  me  to  find  in  my  own 
State  of  Oregon  that  a  successful  job 
training  program  in  Astoria  wherein  20 ' 
women  are  taking  a  10-week  course  to 
become  fish  flUeters  is  being  watched 
with  interest  and  is  already  proving  val- 
uable. 

Astoria  is  a  community  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Morse,  and  I  speak  about 
frequently  as  it  has  an  excellent  Govern- 
ment installation  known  as  Tongue 
Point  which  is  now  idle  and  its  deactiva- 
tion has  brought  some  economic  distres.s 
to  the  area.  At  least  this  program  will 
be  a  boost  to  the  community  not  to  men- 
tion the  women  themselves  who  are  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  while  learning  a 
new  skill. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle from  the  Oregon  Labor  Pi-ess  be 
printed  in  the  RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  su-ticle 
was  ordered  tq  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

AsTOBiANS  LcAKN  New  SKn.LS  in  Uniqvk 
Tkainkx  Pkocram 
AsToaiA — Twenty  women  are  taking  a  10- 
week  course  to  become  fish  tllleters  through 
the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  In 
a  program  that  marlu  several  firsts. 

It  is  the  first  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram to  be  Instituted  In  the  Nation  for 
women  workers  and  Is  the  first  under  the 
Manpower  Development  Act  utilizing  class- 
room and  at-work  training. 

The  program  was  Instituted  In  ceremonies 
attended  by  officials  of  the  US.  Department 
of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Employment.  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Clatsop  Community 
College,  United  Packinghouse  Workers"  Local 
564.  Astoria  Seafood  Dealers'  Association,  and 
Astoria  Mayor  Harry  Stelnbock. 

Training  started  this  week  for  the  20 
women,  who  will  fill  an  urgent  need  for 
Journeymen  fllleters  In  the  seafood  process- 
ing Industry  of  this  Oregon  coastal  city. 

In  a  Joint  statement,  the  various  partici- 
pating groups  said  their  mutual  cooperation 
"proved  once  again  that  Federal  and  State 
agencies  working  In  unison  can  assist  In- 
dustry In  many  areas  to  provide  the  skilled 
manpower  needed  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  bolster  the  local  economy." 

After  2  weelcs  of  classroom  Instruction  at 
the  community  college  the  women  will  be 
divided  Into  four  groups  for  on-the-job 
training  at  four  plants.  They  will  be  paid 
$1  8&  an  hour  In  conformity  with  the  cur- 
rent bargaining  agreement  lietween  the 
plants  and  local  554. 

Cost  of  the  program  is  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  local  seafood  in- 
dustry, with  the  latter  putting  In  about 
twice  the  amount  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Apprenticeship  Bureau  officials  noted  that 
the  Manpower  Development  Act  calls  for  ad- 
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herence  to  existing  union  contracts  In  setting 
up  such  programs  and  that  the  act  prohibits 
training  courses  that  Interfere  or  compete 
with  existing   apprenticeship  programs. 


Interest  of  Commnnists  in  the  Panama 
Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOX7TH  cabouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hanahan  News,  which  Is  published  in 
North  Charleston,  S.C,  prints  each  week 
a  very  interesting  column  entitled,  "Fact 
and  Opinion  by  the  Mlnuteman."  This 
week's  column  entitled  "Reds  in  the 
Canal"  is  particularly  interesting  and  I 
feel  merits  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  column  from  the 
June  12.  1963,  issue  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Red*  IK   THK  Canal 

Aside  from  the  possibility  that  a  history 
examination  may  have  contained  a  question 
alx>ut  the  Panama  Canal  and  consequently 
we  studied  how  and  when  It  was  built,  have 
you  ever  given  it  more  thought? 

Until  recently  we  hadn't.  But  the  annual 
report  for  1963  has  now  been  released  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Co.,  said  company  being  a 
corporate  agency  and  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  this 
prompted  a  little  research  which  revealed 
more  than  a  passing  Interest  In  the  Canal 
Is  held  by  that  short,  fat  man  from  the 
Ukraine  and  the  rest  of  the  International 
ronsplrators  that  go  to  make  up  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy. 

Consider  these  Items.  In  the  years  1931-32 
Soviet  ^plonage  agents  attempted  to  obtain 
a  copy  m  the  US  Army's  highly  secret  "white 
plan"  which  was  the  operational  plans  for 
the  Army  In  case  of  riot  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

In  1962  the  volume  of  cargo  moving 
through  the  canal  to  Red  China  toUled 
877.000  long  tons  (a  long  ton  Is  about  2.200 
pounds) ,  for  an  Increase  of  600  percent  over 
1961  and  movements  to  Russia  touted  344.000 
long  tons,  for  an  Increase  of  48  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  Sugar  movements  from 
Cuba  accounted  for  the  vast  majority  of  this 
tonnage.  In  the  return  flow  of  cargo.  Red 
China  and  Russia  shipped  62,000  tons  of  cargo 
to  Cuba  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  the  30-year  span  the  Red  interest  seems 
to  have  shifted  somewhat.  It  can  only  be 
surmised,  but  with  reasonable  accuracy,  that 
the  Soviet  interest  in  the  thirties  was  for 
subversion  .pf  a  violent  nature.  Today's  in- 
terest U  for  the  more  sophisticated  style  of 
economic  subversion. 

In  1963  we  have  the  canal,  bought  and  paid 
for  around  the  turn  of  this  century  with 
American  lives  and  money  and  subsequently 
malnUlned  to  this  date  In  similar  manner, 
being  used  by  the  Red  conspiracy  to  foster 
trade,  bring  In  wealth  with  which  to  wage 
war  against  the  free  world  and  particularly 
to  support  subversion  In  this  hemisphere  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  puppet  Castro. 

Knowing  full  well  that  whoever  holds  the 
canal  has  a  hand  on  the  jugular  vein  of  sea- 
going commerce,  the  Soviet  Union  has  waged 


an  Incessant  battle  against  the  United  States 
In  Panama. 

Panamanians  w(M-king  for  Uncle  Sam  earn 
anywhere  from  20  to  180  percent  mcH-e  than 
they  could  earn  working  for  either  the  Pana- 
manian Government  or  private  Panamanian 
employers,  according  to  the  JJB.  News  & 
World  Report.  Every  year  the  United  States 
pays  Panama  over  |2  million  as  Its  negotiated 
share  of  the  canal  profits.  In  1962  alone  the 
Unlted'States  put  In  over  $16  million  worth 
of  improvements  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  will  pour  over  $25 
million  into  Panama  by  1970  under  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  plan  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

Despite  this  American  contribution  to  the 
Panamanian  economy,  "baiting  the  United 
States"  has  become  the  national  pastime. 
The  situation  is  becoming  highly  combusti- 
ble. Over  the  past  few  years  leftist  ele- 
ments have  instigated  riots,  threats  to  na- 
tlonaUze  the  Canal  <as  Nasser  did  the  Suez) , 
demands  for  higher  share  of  canal  revenues, 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  raise  Pana- 
manian wages,  agitation  for  the  right  to  fiy 
the  Panamanian  flag  over  the  Canal — which 
by  the  treaty  of  1903  Is  exclusively  American 
property — and  last  year's  attempt  by  Castro 
admiring  Panamanian  Assemblywoman  Thel- 
ma  King  to  have  a  bill  passed  which  would 
have  had  Panama,  and  not  the  United  States, 
inaugurate  the  American  psdd-for  $20  mil- 
lion Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge. 

That  some  of  these  pressures  have  had  Na- 
tionalist support  Is  not  disputed.  But  by  and 
large  they  have  been  planned  In  Moscow  as 
part  of  an  overall  design  to  have  America 
kicked  out  of  a  Panama  that  would  then  be 
ripe  for  Soviet  takeover. 

That  Panamanian  Nationalists  could  for- 
ever prevent  a  Soviet  takeover  Is  very  doubt- 
ful. The  Reds  work  on  long  range  plans 
and  have  started  in  Panama's  only  college. 
Recent  elections  in  the  student  body  gave 
60  out  of  70  seats  to  the  leftist  orientated 
University  Reformist  Front.  Student  leaders 
admitted  to  Ralph  K.  Skinner  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  a  reliable  antl-Com- 
munlst and  pro-American  publication,  that 
they  had  been  trained  In  Castro's  Cuba  and 
other  an tl- American  countries. 

Prom  the  University  of  Panama  must  come 
the  future  leaders  of  the  country  and  you 
don't  get  "Panama  for  Panamanians"  style 
leaders  out  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse. 


Pope  John  XXIII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  2 
short  weeks  since  the  passing  of  Pc^pe 
John  XXIII,  there  have  been  millions  of 
words  spoken  and  written  about  this  un- 
fortunate event. 

Prom  political  and  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  first  magnitude  to  the  Italian  peas- 
ants who  filled  St.  Peter's  Square  to  over- 
flowing, there  have  come  universal  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow. 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror 
has  been  able  to  express  this  universal 
feeling  in  a  particularly  fine  and  yet  brief 
editorial.  For  this  reason,  I  recwnmend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

Pon  John  XXm 

Pope  John  XXin  who  died  Monday  was  a 
great   spiritual   leader.     He  Is  mourned  by 


people  of  all  persuasions.  His  universal  ap- 
}>eal  grew  from  the  excellence  of  his  sim- 
plicity, his  sincerity,  his  humility  and  his 
piety.  The  entire  world  has  been  Inunensely 
enriched  by  the  quality  of  his  ch&racter  and 
by  the  saintly  example  he  set.  While  Pope 
John  is  dead,  the  wholesome  Influence  of  hU 
life  lives  on. 


House  Resolution  14:  Special  G>mnuttee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution 
14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  We.  the  Bay 
Area  "Rosdom"  Chapter  of  the  Armenian 
Youth  Federation  of  America,  have  resolved 
to  support  passage  of  House  Resolutions  14- 
16,  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

As  Americans  of  Armenian  ancestry,  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  case  of  the  captive 
nations  must  be  presented  to  the  public,  In 
order  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  and  standards  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    Establishment  of  such  a 
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ooaunltUe,  we  feel,  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary mecbanlsm  to  study  and  Ijmpart  Its  rec- 
oauuend&tlons  for  solution  of  the  problem 
of  captive  nstlons. 

Our  feelings  In  this  mstter  have  also  been 
related  to  Congressman  Howasd  W.  Sum, 
eh&lnnan  of  the  Rules  Committee,  in  hopes 
that  your  resolution  will  be  released  for  dis- 
cussion and  pcMssge  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  your  stand  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

SusAM  Vaxtanian. 

DcTSorr.  Mich..  May  30,  1993. 
Hon.  Danikl  Flood, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasntngton,  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNGExasMAN  Plood  :  Am  Anally  tak- 
ing a  few  minutes  to  conomunlcate  to  you  a 
few  words  which  I  have  been  wanUng  to  say 
to  you  for  some  time.  You.  sir,  are  to  be 
complimented  highly  for  your  persistent  and 
unrelenting  efforts  on  behalf  of  establlshmg 
•  congressional  committee  on  captive  na- 
tions. Our  commitment  to  these  nations  Is 
a  morally  binding  one  since  our  failures  and 
our  mistakes  have  played  so  large  and  signifi- 
cant a  part  In  their  enslavement.  In  spite  of 
past  history,  we  remain  the  one  sole  hope 
for  liberation  frcxn  Communist  tyranny  in 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  captive  nations. 
I  urge  you  to  continue  your  praiseworthy 
efforts  on  the  captive  nations'  behalf.  And 
may  your  efforts  prove  fruitful.  Ood  bless 
you. 

Sincerely. 

Don  Lobsingek. 

UlUUimAN   CONCKESS 

CoMMTrrxK  or  America,  Inc.. 
San  PEANcmco  Bat  Area  Branch, 

Richmond,  Calif.,  May  29.  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
Nevi  House  OiTlce  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  We  are  very 
happy  to  hear  of  your  efforts  to  create  a 
committee  on  the  captive  nations  In  the 
Hoxise  of  Representatives,  and  we  whole- 
heartedly support  you. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  letter  to 
Congressman  Howard  W.  Smith  relative  to 
House  Resolution  14. 

We  are  also  enclosing  a  brochure  published 
by  our  organization;  It  contains  facts  about 
Ukraine,   one  of   the  captive   nations  under 
Russian   Communist  domination. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  Ltsko, 
'  President. 

Ukrainian  Congress  CoMMrrrEE 
or  America.  Inc.,  San  Francisco 
Bat  Area  Branch. 

Richmond,  Calif.,  May  29, 1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrra, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Congressman  Smith:  As  spokesman 
for  o^u  organization.  I  respectfully  request 
your  favorable  consideration  of  the  Flood 
resolution  (H.  Res.  14).  which  would  create 
a  permanent  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Our 
reasoning  is  as  follows: 

The  Russians  make  up  less  than  half  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  rest  of 
the  population  consists  of  many  different  na- 
tionalities, sonie  small  in  number,  some  large, 
but  all  having  different  historical  back- 
grounds, languages,  and  customs  from  those 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  Ukrainians  (40 
million)  comprise  the  largest  number  of 
non-Russians  dwelling  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
All  these  non-Russian  nationalities  were  once 
Independent,  but  became  victims  of  Russian 
Imperialism.  All  these  subjugated  peoples 
are  treated  as  second-class  citizens  of  the 


Soviet  Union,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the 
right  moment  to  cast  off  Russian  domination 
and  be  free  once  a<aln.  Under  Russian  dom- 
ination are  also  many  nations  we  call  satel- 
lites; they  also  are  looking  for  the  right  mo- 
ment to  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke.  This  Is 
the  Achilles  heel  of  Russia. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans;  In- 
cluding political  leaders,  seem  to  be  un- 
informed about  these  elementary  facts  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  greatest  threat  to  our  democracy. 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  know  the  true 
facts  about  the  Soviet  Union.  A  permanent 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  of  tremendous  use 
In  supplying  to  the  American  people  and 
their  political  leaders  the  necessary  data 
about  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  problems 
of  the  subjugated  peoples  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  existence  of  a  permanent  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives win  give  encouragement  to  th« 
subjugated  peoples  and  strengthen  their  re- 
sistance to  their  Russian  Communist  rulers. 

For  these  reasons,  the  logical  and  certain 
consequences  of  creating  such  a  committee 
will  be  a  strengthening  of  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  a  weakening  of  the 
position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  you  will  give  due  consideration  to 
the  above  mentioned  reasons  and  give  your 
support  to  the  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res. 
14). 

I  am  enclosing  a  brochure  published  by  our 
organization;      It      contains      facts      about 
Ukraine,  one  of   the   captive  nations  under 
Russian  Conununlst  domination. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  Ltsko, 

President. 

Armenian  Youth  Federation 

or  America, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  May  27,  1963. 
Congressman  Dantxl  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  The  Musa  Dagh 
Chapter  of  the  Armenian  Youth  Federation 
of  America  would  like  to  Inform  you  that  a 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  our  chapter 
8upp>orttng  passage  of  House  Resolution  14- 
15,  submitted  by  you.  which  calls  for  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

The  formation  of  such  a  committee  is  un- 
doubtedly Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  will  give 
people  under  Soviet  bondage  a  little  hope 
for  future  freedom. 

We  are  also  contacting,  in  addition  to  this 
letter.  Congressman  Howard  W.  Smfth. 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  urging 
him  to  support  your  resolution  by  releasing 
It  to  the  Hovise  floor  for  quick  debate  and 
passage. 

We  take  this  opportiinlty  to  commend  you 
for  your  stand  In  this  matter,  and  to  asstire 
you  of  our  suppcw^  In  your  fight  for  your 
resolution. 

Sincerely. 

AYF  Musa  Dagh  Chapter, 
Vartouht  Injetan, 

President. 

St.  Joseph  High  School. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  26,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNORESSiCAN  Flood  :  Just  a  brief  let- 
ter to  express  to  you  my  most  sincere  hope 
that    your   current   efforts   to   bring    House 
Resolution  14  to  the  floor  of  the  House  may 
-prove  to  be  successful. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Chairman  Smith. 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  expressing  this 
same  desire,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
letter  might  be  able  to  do  some  good. 


I  was  very  sad  to  see  that  Secretary  Rusk 
has  taken  a  negative  stand  on  this  resolu- 
tion. It  Is  still  very  disconcerting  to  see  the 
U.S.  State  Department  stepping  In  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  atheistic  communism 
rather  than  those  of  the  captive  nations 
which  are  captive  today  partly  because  of 
similar  State  Department  approaches  to  for- 
eign policy. 

•It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  resolution 
can  be  brought  out  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  onto  the  floor  In  order  that  the  will  of 
the  House  ctin  be  made  manifest. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  success.  I 
remain. 

Sincerely. 

Brother  John  Putka,  S.M. 


Itnafineil  Dangers  and  Real  Istaet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I^EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  with 
respect  to  prayers  and  Bible  readings  In 
our  classrooms  comes  as  a  shock  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  editorial 
section  of  the  June  19  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  brings  into  perspective 
the  precise  character  of  this  decision 
and  poses  its  catastrophic  Implications 
with  the  respect  to  the  American  society. 

I  insert  this  article  into  the  Record 
and  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Imagined  Dangers  and  Real  Issues 


Of  all  the  dangers  to  a  free  society  of  which 
our  forefathers  were  fearful,  and  against 
which  they  sought  to  safeguard  the  people 
In  the  Constitution,  the  one  tha.;  time  has 
proved  of  no  danger  Is  that  the  state  would 
prescribe  a  rellglotis  belief. 

In  our  history  we  have  had  many  con- 
stitutional crises,  some  of  which  nearly  tore 
the  country  apart.  We  are  torn  today  by  a 
constitutional  Issue,  that  of  the  treatment 
of  o\ir  Negro  citizens,  which  will  require  the 
utmost  efforts  of  great  minds  to  resolve 
without  lasting  political  wounds. 

But  nowhere  In  our  history  will  you  find 
any  serious  threat  by  any  church  or  sect  to 
seize  the  state  or  to  persuade  the  state  to 
use  its  powers  to  establish  It  as  the  state 
religion. 

This  elementary  fact  of  our  history,  quite 
apart  from  all  of  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments, seems  to  us  to  make  absolute  non- 
sense of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  about 
Bible  readings  In  the  public  schools.  A  more 
ponderous  effort  upon  a  more  trivial  Issue 
has  rarely,  If  ever,  emerged  from  the  robed 
men  who  alt  \ipon  that  b^nch. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  result  of 
the  decision  Is  trivial,  or  that  Its  conse- 
quences do  not  now  raise  grave  questions. 
For  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  done.  In 
the  name  of  protecting  us  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  by  the  state.  Is  to  estab- 
lish secularization — atheism.  If  you  would 
have  It  bluntly — as  the  one  belief  to  which 
the  state's  power  will  extend  its  protection. 

Thus  If  you  believe  In  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  the  Ood  of  the  Christians,  or  the 
God  of  Islam,  you  are  denied  absolutely  any 
public  expression  of  It  in  the  schools  which 
the  public  supports.  Hereafter  the  views 
of  the  nonbellever  alone  are  sheltered  by  the 
full  panoply  of  the  state's  police  powers. 
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The  legal  and  philosophical  answer  to  this 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  It  seems 
to  us.  has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart.  "We  err  •  •  •  If  we  do  not  recog- 
nize, as  a  matter  of  hlstofy  and  as  a  matter 
of  the  Imperatives  of  our  free  society,  that 
religion  and  Government  must  necessarily 
Interact  In  countless  ways."  He  cites  ex- 
ample after  example  of  the  Interaction — 
from  the  use  of  prayer  In  the  opening  of 
courts  and  Congress  to  the  state  support  of 
chaplains  to  minister  to  those  In  the  Armed 
Forces  who.  of  their  own  choice,  seek  such 
ministry. 

And  he  puts  his  finger  surely  upon  the 
specious  argument  of  Government  neutrality 
about  religion.  The  duty  of  the  state  Is  to 
accommodate  those  differences  of  belief 
which  a  free  society  makes  Inevitable,  not  to 
try  to  set  up  Impermissible  categories  and 
so  throw  Its  weight  a^lnst  those  who  may 
desire  public  expression  of  their  beliefs. 

"A  compulsory  state  educational  system 
so  structures  a  child's  life,"  he  observes, 
"that  If  religious  exercises  are  held  to  be  Im- 
permissible in  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at 
an  artificial  and  state-created  disadvantage." 
In  short,  not  neutrality  but  State  action 
against  religion. 

Yet  much  as  we  share  Justice  Stewart's 
views,  It  is  not  alone  the  philosophy  of  the 
Court  majority  that  troubles  us.  Surely 
It  Is  a  distortion  of  the  Constitution  to  sug- 
gest that  when  the  Founding  Fathers  put  into 
it  the  prohibition  against  "the  establish- 
ment of  religion"  they  were  aiming  even  dis- 
tantly at  a  prohibition  against  the  reading 
of  Scripture  or  of  prayers  in  public  bodies, 
Including  the  schools.  To  them  "estab- 
lishment" meant  literally  setting  up  a  state 
religion. 

It  is  certainly  a  distortion  of  the  ylews 
of  such  men  as  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
Roger  Williams  to  suggest  that  their  devo- 
tion to  religious  liberty  Is  somehow  the  seed 
of  the  view  to  which  this  Court  has  now 
oome,  de{M-lvlng  people  of  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press their  religious  views  openly  In  the 
school. 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  It  when  this 
Court,  In  order  to  buttress  this  opinion,  re- 
minds us  of  the  danger  "that  powerful 
sects  •  •  •  might  bring  about  a  fusion  of 
governmental  and  rellgloxis  functions"? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  this  danger,  rightly 
Kuarded  against  by  the  Constitution,  is  some- 
how now  threatened  because  schoolchildren 
hear  the  Bible  read? 

Apparently  so.  For  In  warning  us  against 
this  "minor  encroachment"  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Court  thunders  that  "the 
breach  of  neutrality  that  is  today  a  trickling 
stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging 
torrent."  Here,  without  doubt.  Is  upside- 
down  logic.  For  If  there  has  been  any  con- 
sistent trend  In  our  religious  history.  It  Is 
that  what  might  once  have  been  described  as 
a  raging  torrent  of  religious  Intolerance  has 
become  by  comparison  a  trickling  stream. 

It  Is  this  disparity  between  argument 
and  reality,  between  cause  and  remedy,  that 
troubles  us  In  the  Court's  decision.  Per- 
haps It  Is  undesirable  public  policy — al- 
though we  do  not  think  so — to  provide  a 
moment  of  prayer,  or  a  brief  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  In  a  school  whose  purpose  Is  to 
teach  the  ideas  upon  which  Western  society 
Is  based. 

But  it  is  wholly  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
this  practice,  followed  by  generation  after 
generation  without  Injury  to  our  institu- 
tions. Is  now  suddenly  become  a  thing  to 
undermine  the  Republic  and  demand  the 
most  absolute  prohibitions  against  It  In  the 
name    of    the    Constitution. 

And  It  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future 
to  see  oyr  highest  Judges  torture  history 
and  turn  metaphjrsical  handsprings  to 
Justify  that  which  they  wish  to  decide.  In 
the  real  constitutional  Issues  which  face 
the  Nation  today  we  should  not  have  to 
fear  that  small  minds  will  be  brought  to 
great  questions. 


New  England  Commercial  Fitberiet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHntB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
monthly  magazine  Boston,  published  by 
the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Cwn- 
merce,  in  the  May  1963  issue,  carried  an 
outstanding  article  by  Richard  NeCf  en- 
titled 'New  Hope  for  Boston's  Oldest 
Industry."  New  technology  and  the  im- 
agination of  New  England  fisheries  man- 
agers have  created  bright  new  hopes  for 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  of  the 
western  North  Atlantic.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Hope  ros  Boston's  Oldest  Industry 
(By  Richard  Neff) 

About  2  years  ago,  the  cold  war  came  to 
New  England's  fishing  industry. 

Soviet  fishing  boats  appeared  on  George's 
Bank  near  Cape  Cod,  and  brought  new  Inter- 
national competition  to  fishing  banks  that 
were  once  almost  a  private  reservation  for 
Boston  and  New  England  fishermen. 

For  many  New  Englanders  outside  the  fish- 
ing Industry,  this  dramatized  for  the  first 
time  the  period  of  challenge  that  currently 
faces  the  oldest  Industry  In  the  six-State 
area. 

People  in  the  industry  had,  of  course,  been 
long  aware  of  competition  from  a  growing 
number  of  countries.  But  It  took  the  advent 
of  Soviet  boats,  and  their  inevitable  associa- 
tion with  the  cold  war,  to  awaken  other 
Americans  to  what  is  ha{>pening  these  days 
in  fishing  grounds  off  the  New  England 
coasts. 

Soviet  trawlers,  for  all  the  sinister  aura 
that  surrounds  them,  are  not  the  major  com- 
petition for  local  fishermen.  The  Soviets 
fish  primarily  few  herring  (which  has  very 
little  market  In  the  United  States)  and  ship 
It  back  to  the  US.S.R. 

Competition  comes  instead  from  Canada, 
followed  by  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway,  and 
several  other  nations.  Recently,  a  Japanese 
boat  came  to  one  oi  the  more  northerly 
fishing  banks,  bringing  an  added  reminder 
that  more  nations  are  getting  Into  the  act. 

All  these  countries  have  a  perfect  right  to 
be  there.  The  fishing  banks  are  In  inter- 
national waters,  governed  only  by  certain 
international  agreements  about  how  fishing 
shall  be  done. 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  local  fishermen? 

It  means  that  46  percent  of  fish  consumed 
cxirrently  in  the  United  States  ccMnes  from 
foreign  boats.  Imports  have  more  than  dou- 
bled since  1949. 

Also.  It  means  that  a  relatively  stable  sup- 
ply of  fish  Is  being  sought  by  more  and  more 
boats. 

Furthermore,  these  foreign  vessels  are 
new — mostly  built  with  heavy  government 
subsidies  from  their  home  governments.  Ice- 
landic and  Norwegian  fleets  were  built  up 
after  World  War  n  largely  with  American 
economic  help.  Because  of  American  labor 
costs  and  other  factors,  a  fishing  trawler 
costs  about  twice  as  much  to  build  In  the 
United  States  as  it  does  In  Europe,  yet  a  law 
dating  back  to  1792  In  thU  coimtry  forbids 
Americans  to  have  trawlers  built  overseas. 

Though  foreign  boats  are  generally  quite 
new.  New  England  vessels  are  an  average  of 
25  years  old.    Until  a  new  trawler  was  added 


recently  to  the  Boston  fleet,  there  had  not 
been  a  new  boat  for  the  past  14  years. 

Older  boats  cost  more  to  Insure,  repair, 
and  operate.  They  often  lack  adequate  re- 
frigeration facilities — necessary  because 
fish  perish  quickly  and  must  be  brought 
some  distance  back  to  port.  Poor  living  con- 
ditions on  the  older  boats  deter  young  men 
from  Joining  the  local  fleet,  thus  making  It 
still  more  uncompetitive  with  other  na- 
tions. 

Boston's  fleet  has  declined  trom  120  boats 
alter  World  War  II  to  about  60.  Up  In  Glou- 
cester, the  number  has  slipped  from  400  to 
100  during  the  same  period,  "and  almost 
every  month  another  flshlng  boat  gives  up 
and  goes  out  of  business,"  said  former 
U.S.  Senator  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Gloucester, 
in  one  of  his  Senate  spyeeches  last  year. 

Observers  watching  this  decline  recall  that 
the  fishing  industry  Is  the  oldest  In  New 
England.  Export  trade  began  here  back  In 
the  1600's,  with  the  shipment  of  cod  to 
Europe.  Capital  reaped  from  this  trade  pro- 
vided an  Important  base  for  other  Industries 
such  as  textiles,  Jewelry,  shoes,  and  confec- 
tionery. 

Now— is  this  time-honored  fishing  In- 
dustry about  to  die?  Or  Is  there  hope  for  a 
revival? 

Several  vigorous  imaginative  leaders  at 
Boston's  fish  pier  and  at  other  ports  In  New 
England,  say  emphatically,  "There  Is  great 
hope." 

And  they  show  you  why. 

One  of  these  leaders  Is  Thomas  A.  Pulham, 
chairman  of  Pulham  Bros.,  Inc.,  a  fish 
processing  firm  at  the  pier.  In  defiance  of 
all  pessimists  who  said.  "Itll  never  work," 
Mr.  Fulham  and  a  group  of  associates  formed 
the  Boston  Fishing  Boat,  Inc.,  and  last  year 
invested  heavily  In  construction  of  a  new 
trawler — the  MV  Massachusetts,  a  124-foot, 
$485,000  boat  that  several  months  ago  Joined 
the  local  fieet.  It  Is  now  doing  "extremely 
well,"  pier  officials   report. 

Mr.  Fulham  looks  around  the  pier,  with  Its 
many  rusty,  creaking  boats,  and  explains, 
"If  one  man,  living  In  a  rundown  area,  paints 
his  house,  the  neighbors  may  tend  to  follow 
suit.  Eventually,  the  whole  block  may  b« 
revived." 

Already  Mr.  Fulham's  vision  is  having  ef- 
fect. The  shipbuilding  company  in  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.,  that  built  the  MV  Massachu- 
setts decided  to  follow  by  building  a  boat  of 
its  own.  It  is  expected  to  Join  the  Boston 
fieet  e£u-ly  In  May  and  will  beocwne  "the  sec- 
ond freshly  painted  house  on  the  block." 

And  beyond  this,  there  is  talk  of  more 
new  boats. 

Construction  of  the  MV  Massachusetts 
was  made  possible  by  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
one-third  of  the  cost,  and  a  loan  frcm  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  John  Hancock  loan  was  further  evidence 
of  Boston's  confidence  In  the  future  of  Its 
fishing  industry. 

The  Federal  subsidy  came  under  a  law 
passed  several  years  ago,  providing  for  one- 
third  subsidy  of  American  built  boats.  This 
helps,  local  fishing  people  easy,  but  it  Is  stUl 
not  enough  to  compete  with  foreign  boats 
that  receive  heavier  aid. 

Therefore  they  are  working  this  year  for 
Congressional  passage  of  House  bill  1026, 
which  would  raise  the  subsidy  from  33  V^ 
percent  to  60  percent. 

Mr.  Fulham  reasons  this  way  on  the  future 
of  the  fishing  industry:  "The  supply  of  fish, 
so  far  as  we  know,  will  remain  constant. 
There  are  wa]r8  of  maintaining  that  supply, 
through  careful  Interhatlonal  regulation  and 
so  forth,  but  there  is  little  known,  economi- 
cal way  to  Increase  the  supply  of  fish. 

"But  the  population  In  the  United  States 
and  all  over  the  world  is  going  up.  The  need 
for  protein  food  Is  going  up.  at  the  same 
time  that  available  land  for  cattle  will  go 
down.  Population  trends  tell  tis  we  will 
have  to  turn  more  to  the  sea  for  our  food." 
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A  number  of  other  leaders  at  Boeton  fish 
pier  are  alao  actively  promoting  tbe  indus- 
try. One  U  Samuel  H.  Bloom,  a  Mcond 
generation  man  In  the  flatalng  bustneea  and 
current  president  of  the  Boeton  Fisheries 
Aaaoctation,  Inc..  a  united  organization  that 
••eks  to  spark  upward  movement  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

Another  Is  Irving  Usen.  pre«ldent-trea»- 
urer  of  OT)onnell-Usen  FUherles  Corp..  which 
owns  a  fleet  of  trawlers  and  a  number  of  fish 
processing  plants  both  here  and  overseas. 

Still  another  U  Hugh  F.  CRourke.  former 
personnel  specialist  at  General  Electric  and 
now  secretary  of  the  Boeton  Fisheries  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  OHourke  handles  public  rela- 
tions, labor  relations,  and  watches  over  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation  for  local  fishing 
Interests. 

OTtourke  points  out  that  another  path  of 
progress  for  the  local  Indiistry  Is  to  "raise  the 
Image  of  fish." 

People  In  New  England  eat  much  fish,  but 
iXK>re  can  be  done  across  the  country  to  sell 
the  idea  at  fish  as  a  delicacy,  as  well  as 
healthful  because  of  its  large  protein  con- 
tent. 

liany  f|«>««»*g  iMMlen  respect  the  nation- 
wide seUlny  effort  done  for  scallops  in  recent 
years  by  fishing  Interests  in  New  Bedford. 

Prior  to  the  mld-1950'8.  very  few  Americana 
were  eating  sea  scallops.  People  In  New  Bed- 
ford convinced  civic  leaders  there  as  well  as 
fishermen  and  boatownera  to  cooperate  in  a 
pilot  advertising  project  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hartford  ts  known  in  the  food  industry  as 
one  of  the  hardest  places  In  the  United  States 
to  sell  new  types  of  food.  A  scallop  promo- 
tional campaign  was  successful,  and  a  na- 
tional drive  was  soon  launched  under  the 
direction  of  a  Connecticut  advertising  firm. 
Press  luncheons,  recipe  contests,  and  infor- 
mation to  food  editors  supplemented  careful, 
selective  sdvertlslng. 

As  a  result,  by  1901  New  Bedford's  scallop 
fleet  was  landing  a  record  20.600,000  pounds 
of  scallops  valued  at  $7.800.000 — over  91  mil- 
lion above  the  1940  figure.  New  Bedford  Is 
now  the  second  leading  American  fishing 
port,  with  •16.700.000  worth  of  all  kinds  of 
flsh  landed  in  1963. 

San  Pedro,  Calif.,  was  first  with  $35,900,000. 
and  Boston  tied  for  third  place  with  Browns- 
ville-Port  Isabel.  Tex.,  each  landing  $10,600,- 
000  worth  of  fish. 

Boeton  leaders  point  out  that  this  $10,500.- 
000  figure  Ls  no  mean  amount  for  what  Is 
often  supposed  to  be  "a  dying  Industry." 

If  promotional  efforts  similar  to  that  in 
New  Bedford  can  be  carried  oui,  the  Industry 
can  grow  by  untold  amounts. 

OHourke  says.  In  addition,  that  many  types 
of  fish  Ln  the  sea  have  never  been  tried  for 
widespread  consumption,  and  that  a  little 
experimentation  in  this  direction  may  also 
open  up  new  markets. 

There  are  other  problems  beside  lack  of 
new  boats  and  the  need  for  product  promo- 
tion facing  the  local  industry. 

Some  of  these  are : 

Lack  of  latest  technological  equipment 
aboard  the  boats,  labor  problems  on  the  fish 
piers,  lack  of  quality  consciousness  among 
many  fishermen  In  handling  the  fish  and 
keeping  the  boats  clean,  and  the  widely 
fluctuating  prices  that  make  uncertainty  for 
both  fisherman  and  boatowners. 

(A  crew's  pay  depends  not  only  on  the 
amount  of  fish  caught,  but  also  on  the  day's 
market  prices.) 

New  boats  and  expanded  markets  would, 
of  course,  help  to  alleviate  these  problems. 

Observers  of  the  Industry  generally  agree 
that  another  needed  element  Is  more  co- 
operation among  fishermen,  boat  owners,  and 
fish  processors. 

One  veteran  observer  characterized  the  in- 
dustry as  "free  enterprise  ad  abeurdum." 
What  he  meant  was  that  far  greater  team- 
work Is  necessary  for  the  general  lifting  of 
the  Industry.     Most  boats,  for  Instance,  are 


Indlvldtially  owned.  In  some  Instances,  the 
crew,  and  not  the  captain  of  a  boat  deter- 
mines what  fish  shall  be  caught  on  a  given 
day. 

"Today,"  says  Charles  H.  W.  Foster,  Massa- 
chusetu  Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources, 
"the  industry  Is  somewhat  like  farming  60 
years  ago — at  a  point  of  history  where  in- 
dividualism must  give  way  to  cooperation." 

The  industry  has  lacked  leadership,  both 
from  within  itself,  or  from  State  and  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  he  continued.  The  sea  has 
always  been  wide  open,  and  anyone  who  had 
a  boat  could  go  out,  drop  a  line,  and  start 
fishing. 

But  now,  be  points  out,  the  sea  Is  too 
crowded.  International  competition  too 
strenuous,  and  doovestlc  mcu-ket  promotional 
needs  too  great  to  permit  this  Individualism 
to  continue. 

Significant  ventures  In  cooperation  are  of 
course  the  effort  by  iix  Fulham's  boat  build- 
ing group  and  the  general  work  of  the  Bos- 
ton Fisheries  Association.  But  still  more 
teamwork  Is  needed. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  point  in  Mr. 
Fulham's  work  Is  that  a  flsh  processor  Ls 
taking  an  Interest  and  financial  Investment 
In  fishing  Itself.  Rarely  does  a  proceasor 
wish  to  Involve  himself  with  the  many  prob- 
lems of  boat  owning,  and  this  lack  of  Joint 
Interest  Is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
industry. 

Still  another  need  according  to  Mr. 
O'Rourke  and  others.  Is  modernization  of 
processing  methods. 

Ways  must  t>e  found  to  process  the  fish 
faster,  cheaper,   and  with  less  waste. 

A  boost  for  processing  Is  expected  to  be 
available  within  the  next  few  years  as  a 
result  of  pasteurization  of  fish. 

Research  done  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  has  shown  that  when  fish  are 
treated  with  light  doses  of  gamma  radiation 
from  a  cobalt  60  source  and  then  refrigerated, 
the  fish  stay  fresh  for  a  period  of  several 
months. 

And  It  Isnt  frozen.  It  remains  soft  and 
pliable.  Mr.  O'Rourke  reports,  adding  that  he 
ate  some  pastevurlzed  fish  that  was  some 
weks  old  and  "It  was  Just  like  fresh  flsh.  I 
was  amazed." 

A  laboratory  for  further  study  and  experi- 
mentation with  the  process  will  go  Into 
operation  In  Gloucester  this  fall  with  the 
tMtcklng  of  the  n.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. The  lab  will  cost  some  $600,000  and 
will  have  about  $103,000  Initially  to  carry  on 
Its  work. 

When  processors  are  able  to  p<tsteurlze 
their  flsh  on  a  commercial  basis,  they  will 
have  the  capacity  to  sell  "fresh"  flsh  any- 
where In  the  United  States.  At  present,  of 
course,  most  flsh  sold  in  mldcontlnental  areas 
Is  frozen,  unless  the  fish  Is  flown  in  from 
coastal  areas  at  great  cost. 

Not  waiting  tot  the  new  pasteurization 
process  to  become  available.  Gorton's  of 
Gloucester  last  year  Introduced  a  "fresh- 
lock"  procedure  of  freezing  flsh. 

Much  flavor,  textvire,  color,  and  nutri- 
tional elements  In  flsh  drain  off  when  the 
flah  are  defrosted.  Gorton's  claim  that  Its 
special  brining  process  prevents  this  loss. 

Another  prospect  of  progress  for  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  In  the  development  of  "flah 
protein  concentrate"  or  FPC. 

FPC  Ls  a  finely  ground  protein  powder 
made  by  defattlng.  drying,  and  milling  the 
whole  flsh.  The  powder  can  be  used  as  an 
additive  to  many  types  of  food  and  drink, 
and  promises  to  be  an  Important  answer  for 
food-scarce  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

Fishing  industry  people  grant  that  the 
United  States  and  E^urope,  which  already 
have  ample  protein  foods,  would  not  need 
much  FPC. 

But  the  prospects  of  sale  to  the  developing  « 
countries  are  enormous. 

One    source    close    to    FPC    development 


estimates  that  the  new  product  could  mean 
that  New  England  fishermen  might  sell  from 
300  mUllon  to  600  million  more  pounds  of 
flsh  per  year.  Total  pounds  of  flsh  landed 
in  New  bigland  of  all  types  in  1961  was  677 
millloa  pounds. 

Thus,  FPC  conceivably  could  double  the 
market  ol  the  local  Industry. 

But  there's  a  catch. 

The  Food  and  I>rug  Administration  has  so 
far  forbidden  FPC  to  be  sold  on  the  Ameri- 
can market  unless  It  Is  cleaned  and  eviscer- 
ated—that Is.  heads,  tails,  and  intestines 
removed. 

FPC  p)eople  say  such  a  process  would  hike 
their  costs  too  much  and  make  the  product 
no  longer  available  to  poorer  nations.  And 
they  cant  sell  on  foreign  markets  a  product 
that  Is  forbidden  in  the  United  SUtes,  they 
sute. 

Further,  they  say,  *  there  is  nothing  un- 
wholesome about  using  the  whole  flsh.  Peo- 
ple eat  whole  herrings,  oysters,  and  claims, 
and  tripe,  they  point  out. 

The  New  England  flshlng  industry  would 
use  primarily  red  hake  for  making  FPC.  Red 
hake  Is  a  perfectly  edible  flsh  that  was  often 
preferred  over  cod  and  haddock  In  colonial 
days.  Hake  is  no  longer  used  much  coouner- 
clally  because  it  doesn't  freeze  as  well  as 
other  fish. 

An  FPC  pilot  plant  has  been  set  up  In 
New  Bedford,  but  by  and  large  there  can  be 
no  FPC  until  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion changes  Its  "aesthetic"  evaluation  of  the 
product,  say  FPC  supporters. 

Another  element  of  opposition  comes  from 
wheat  and  baking  interests  who  feel  that 
FPC,  which  has  often  been  erroneously  called 
"fish  flour,"  might  be  a  competitor  for  stand- 
ard wheat  fiour. 

Advocates  say  this  Is  a  misconception,  that 
"you  can't  bake  a  loaf  of  bread  with  FPC." 

Will  the  Food  and  I>rug  Administration 
change  its  ruling?  FPC  people  hope  so. 
The  question  is  currently  under  study. 

A  factor  of  help  for  at  least  part  of  the 
local  flshlng  Industry  Ls  beginning  to  come 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  government, 
and  more  particularly,  Mr.  Foster's  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources. 

Under  legislation  passed  last  year,  the 
Department  Is  empowered  to  take  signifi- 
cant new  steps  to  promote  commercial  as 
well  as  sport  fishing  In  the  territorial  waters 
SLlong  the  Bay  State's  a.OOO-mlle  coastline. 

(That  a.OOO-mlle  figure  Includes  bays,  riv- 
ers, inlets,  and  so  forth.) 

Mr.  Foster  feels  that  "great  possibilities 
await  the  commercial  fisheries"  In  the  State's 
territorial  waters,  or  the  waters  within  3 
miles  of  the  coastline.  Foreign  vessels  are 
not  permitted  to  fish  within  this  area. 

Some  15  percent  of  total  fish  landed  in  the 
State  in  1958  came  from  within  these  waters. 
but  now  the  growing  problem  of  water  p>ollu- 
tlon  makes  flshlng  less  and  less  valuable. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  gets  1  percent  of  gasoUne- 
tax  revenues,  or  about  the  amount  paid  by 
boat  owners — roughly  $900,000 — for  use  In 
solving  water  pollution,  enforcing  fishing 
laws,  and  encouraging  commercial  fishing  of 
bay  scallops,  oysters,  and  clams. 

All  this,  then,  is  the  story  of  New  England's 
fishing  industry,  ancient  and  honored,  that 
is  now  rising  from  a  recently  stagnated  past 
to  meet  new  challenges  with  vigor  and  vision 

Leaders  of  the  Industry  will  perhaps  pro- 
vide an  outstanding  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  at  a  time  when  Industries  all  over 
the  United  States  gird  for  a  period  of 
increasing  International  competition. 

Mr.  Foster  keynoted  the  new  era  for  the 
fishing  Industry  when  he  said: 

"The  sea  Is  one  of  the  last  uncharted  fron- 
tiers In  the  field  of  natural  resources.  •  •  • 
For  too  long  we  have  been  inward  looking. 
Now  It  Is  necessary  to  look  outward  toward 
the  sea." 
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Artiiur  Hoppers  Colnmiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALXroRiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  again  Uie  "Hoppe  Hu- 
mor" to  the  attention  of  readers  of  the 

CONGRISSIONAL   RECORD. 

Each  and  everyone  will  readily  recog- 
nize the  easy-flowing  and  witty  style 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  colum- 
nist whose  articles  will  now  be  appearing 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  Evening  Star. 
Several  of  his  recent  columns  follow: 
A  Motto  roa  the  Times 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

It  was  a  nice  day  and  I  was  out  in  the 
back  yard  spraying  aphis  and  thinking 
about  an  old-fashioned  brass  plaque  I'd 
seen  once  on  an  elderly  real  estate  man's 
desk.  It  said:  "As  I  go  through  life  I  only 
pray  I  can  make  our  world  a  little  better 
place  to  live  in."  A  very  nice  motto,  I'm 
sure.     Except,  I  decided.  It  Isn't  mine. 

I  decided  this  because  I  was  BprR3rtng 
aphis.  I  used  to  spray  aphis  with  a  rela- 
tively clear  conscience.  True,  I  would  feel 
a  twinge  now  and  then  for  the  aphis  I  was 
slaughtering.  (They're  beautiful,  Jewel- 
like creatures,  if  you  examine  them  closely.) 
But  you  have  to  kill  the  beautiful  aphis 
In  order  to  make  a  beautiful  garden. 

But  now,  as  I  sprayed.  I  thought  t)f  Rachel 
Carson's  lxx)k,  "The  Silent  Spring."  and  all 
the  fuss  It's  caused  about  pesticides.  I 
don't  really  understand  the  ecology  Involved. 
But  as  I  pumped  the  sprayer  and  killed  the 
aphis  in  my  Godlike  way  I  had  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  I  was  poisoning  generations  of 
robins  and  bluebirds  and  butterflies  yet 
unborn.  And  I  felt  guilty. 
•  Earlier  In  the  kitchen.  I  had  washed  my 
hands  In  detergent  and  watched  the  glUten- 
Ing  bubbles  slither  down  the  drain.  It  used 
to  t>e  a  most  satisfying  sight.  Yet.  now  I 
thought  of  the  documentary  I  had  seen  on 
television — dirty,  virtually  Insoluble  bubbles 
everywhere,  polluting  our  streeuns.  killing  our 
flsh.  and  fouling  our  drinking  water.  And 
I  felt  guilty. 

And  from  the  back  porch  I  had  looked 
across  the  valley  to  where  the  bulldozers  had 
gouged  Into  the  greenly  forested  hill,  laying 
bare  the  raw.  red  earth  for  a  new,  faster 
road — a  road  I  am  looking  forward  to  using. 
And  I  had  noticed  the  faint  smear  of  smog 
hanging  in  the  air.  And  particles  of  It,  I 
thought,  had  come  from  the  exhaxist  of  my 
own  car.     And  I  felt  guilty. 

And  I  thought,  as  I  sprayed,  of  all  the 
times  I  had  read  of  how  man  Is  plundering 
his  planet — eroding  Its  soil,  polluting  its 
waters,  killing  Its  living  things,  despoiling 
Its  very  atmosphere.  Selfish,  egocentric 
man.  And  yet  I  had  never  before  stopped  to 
tote  up  the  damage  I  alone  have  done  In 
trying  to  reshape  my  own  world  closer  to 
my  desires — I  alone  with  my  modern  sprays 
and  my  modern  detergents,  and  my  modern 
car. 

And  yet  should  I  suffer  gnats  and  mos- 
quitoes and  flies  with  an  aerosol  bomb  at  my 
fingertip?  Should  I  struggle  with  grease 
while  the  detergent  t>ottle  stands  there  on 
the  sink?  Should  I  walk  through  life  when 
I  can  ride  In  upholstered  comfort?  And  I 
knew  that,  though  perhaps  I  should,  I  wont. 
And  then  I  thought  t^e  saddest  of 
thoughts:  Inevitably,  the  physical  world  we 
all  love  so  well  will  suffer  for  my  being  on 


it.  Inevitably,  I  win  leave  H  worse  than  I 
found  it.  Like  a  careless  camper  in  the 
wilderness. 

And  If  I  had  to  cast  a  brass  plaque  in  thew 
times,  the  best  it  could  say  is:  "As  I  go 
through  life  I  only  pray  I  can  do  as  llttl* 
damage  to  our  world  as  possible.'* 


doing  after  all.     And  that's  what  he  made 
you  flt  for. 


Can  We  Stand  Still  rot  Ezzscisxt 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Oh,  sin.  Oh,  lust.  Oh,  wanton  corrup- 
tion of  o\ir  Innocent  youth.  Oh.  betrayal 
of  •   •   • 

I  am  speakli^,  of  course,  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
physical  fltness  program.  Which,  you  11  be 
shocked  to  know,  is  leading  our  little 
children  down  the  path  of  "lustful  flirting, 
adultery,  divorce,  disease,  destruction,  and 
Judgment."    Among  other  things. 

Now  I'm  not  saying  Mr.  Kennedy  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  It  would  show  disre- 
spect to  say  Mr.  Kennedy  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  He  simply  promised  "to  get  this 
cotmtry  moving  again."  And  at  last  weTe 
moving.  (Touch  toes.  One-two- three- 
four.)      Up  and  down,  anyway. 

But  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Better 
Education,  a  Fvmdamentallst  Baptist  group, 
knows  what  Mr.  Kennedy's  doing.  That's 
because  It's  taken  a  close  look  at  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's pilot  program  of  calisthenics  In  the 
public  schools  of  Springfield,  Mo.  And  the 
committee  Ls  now  fighting  tooth  and  fang. 
"TTie  rhythmic  exercises  In  this  program 
is  the  first  step  in  our  schools  toward  wide- 
spread," says  Mr.  Phil  Bashaw,  their  spokes- 
man, "dance  Instruction."  And  you  know 
what  dancing  leads  to.  You  do,  that  is. 
If  you  have  a  Fundamentalist  Baptist's  in- 
terest in  fundamentals. 

And  they  are  all  too  correct.  You  should 
see  the  many,  many  letters  I  receive  hovu-ly 
from  desperate  teenagers.  Here  is  a  typical 
one  asking  for  help : 

"Help."  writes  Annie  M.,  typically.  "I 
was  just  an  ordinary  teenager,  interested 
only  In  motto  tatting.  And  then  our 
teacher,  Mr.  B.,  said  we  should  take  part 
in  Mr.  K.'s  physical  fitness  program.  I  was 
torn.  I  knew  the  dangers  of  calisthenics. 
I  had  been  warned.  But  I.  foolish  girl, 
thought  I  could  take  a  few  chin-ups  without 
harm.  I  guess  I  Just  wanted  to  be  one  of 
the  gang. 

"And  so — be  still,  my  beating  heart — 
grasi>ed  the  bar,  promising  myself  to  hoist 
only  one  or  two  and  go  straight  home.  Up  I 
went.  Oh,  the  false  feeling  of  soaring. 
Down  I  went.  Oh,  the  sinking  sensation. 
Up.  Down.  The  mad  crlee  of  the  crowd 
egged  me  on.  I  couldn't  stc^.  I  was — oh. 
everlasting  shame — hooked. 

"Must  I  confess  that  I  polished  off  162 
chln-ups?  Must  I  admit  that  I  went  on 
hardly  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  to  knee 
bends?  One-two-three-four.  Over  and  over. 
Oh.  the  savage  rhythm  of  deep  knee  bends 
still  throbs  in  my  soul. 

"Am  I  to  blame  that  In  my  delirium  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  dragged  Into  a  Virginia 
reel?  Let  my  story  be  an  example  to  others. 
It  is  but  a  short  step  from  txirkey  in  the 
straw  to  the  Llndy  hop.  And  now  Mr.  B. 
(who  has  a  waxed  moustache)  is  teaching 
me — merciful  heavens — the  tango.  Is  there 
no  hope  for  me?" 

Yes,  Annie  M.,  there  Is  no  hope  for  you. 
The  tango  leads  inevitably  to  the  bunny  hug 
and  the  bunny  hug  leads  inevitably  to 
•  •  •.  But  I  cannot  go  on.  Not  In  a  family 
newspaper  I  cannot. 

So  you  are  but  another  tragic  victim  of 
leadership,  Annie  M.  For  all  leaden  have 
a  mad,  blind  desire  to  get  lu  moving.  So 
that  they  can  lead  us.     Usually  astray. 

But  don't  think  too  111  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Annie  M.  At  least  he  made  you  flt.  So  be 
charitable.  Be  fair.  And  as  you  inexorably 
descend  the  path  of  wickedness,  try  to  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  he   knew  what  he 


There'll  Always  Be  an  England,  Tootsoc 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
Let  us  Amo^cans  not  snipe  at  our  stanch 
British  allies  in  this,  their  darkest  hour. 
Let  us  remember  that  they  are,  at  heart, 
a  good,  decent,  hard-working  people.  Even 
though  frightfully  oversexed. 

And  If  British  Cabinet  Ministers  wish  to 
chase  scantily  clad  girls  around  swlnuning 
pools  (on  their  own  time),  let  us  strive  to 
be  broadminded.  Let  us  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  Judging  these  hot-blooded  English- 
men by  oTir  own  more  highly  developed 
moral  standards.  Let  us  try  to  make  al- 
lowances for  their  culture.  Loose  laced 
though  It  may  be. 

For  only  from  this  detached  viewpoint, 
I  feel,  can  we  properly  seek  balanced  an- 
swers to  the  grave  international  questions 
now  being  raised  In  the  responsible  American 
press.  Such  as:  "What  did  the  Russian 
naval  ofBcer  really  want  from  Christine 
Keeler?"  (Food  for  thought,  here.)  "Can  we 
share  atom  secrets  with  Miss  Keeler?"  (You 
know  how  flighty  young  girls  are.)  Or,  most 
crucial  of  all:  "Will  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan  now  tumble?"  (And.  I'm  sure  news- 
paper readers  want  to  know,  for  whom?) 

Let  us,  along  with  the  experts,  address 
ourselves  to  this  last  crucial  question.  There 
can  be  no  denjring  the  Conservative  Party 
Is  in  acute  trouble,  as  we  experts  say.  at 
home. 

Indeed,  let  us  visualize  Mr.  M£K;mlIlan  at 
home  right  now.  He  has  Just  finished 
a  couple  of  practice  laps  around  the  pool  in 
a  sweatsuit,  I  would  assume,  and  Is  packing 
the  old  gladstone  while  humming  "La  Vie 
en  Rose."  And  then  Mrs.  MacmlUan,  a  prim- 
rose In  her  teeth,  pops  In. 

"Mrs.  M.  Carramba,  mon  simour.  whither 
away?  ^ 

"Mr.  M.  Cor  blimey,  carlsslma  mla,  while 
my  heart  stops  at  the  thought  of  leaving  you 
for  even  a  night,  duty  calls.  I  must  hie 
away  to  the  Sussex-Wessex  Conservative  Club 
to  deliver  a  major  address  entitled:  'Let  Us 
Rally  to  the  Party — ^No  Matter  How  Late  the 
Hour.' 

"Mrs.  M.  The  Conservative  Club.  Madre 
de  Dols.  But  I  thought  you  had  promised 
you  would  always  be  faithful  to  me. 

"Mr.  M.  And  I  will  be,  my  turtle  dove. 
Forever.  Do  not  believe  what  you  read  in 
the  papers.  It  will  be  naught  but  dreary 
old  speeches  and  I  will  do  naught  but  think 
of  you.  And  now,  do  I  have  everything? 
Toothbrush,  shaving  mug,  bathing  suit. 
American  defense  secrets  •   •   *. 

"Mrs.  M.  Bathing  suit.  Aha.  Just  as  I 
thought.  ^ 

"Mr.  M.  No,  now,  my  dearest  one.  You 
do  not  understand.  In  this  desperate  hour 
I  hoped  only  to  save  my  party's  image,  at 
great  personal  sacrifice,  by  wearing  a  bath- 
ing suit.  The  Idea  may  catch  on  and  •  •  •. 
Coo.  my  lovely  one.  put  down  that  um- 
brella stand." 

Well.  I  know  we  proper  Americans  may  not 
be  visualizing  British  homellfe  quite  ac- 
curately. (And  thank  goodness  for  that,  I 
say.)  But  the  problem  remains  that  the 
Conservative  Party  may  topple  at  any  mo- 
ment. Simply  because  its  leader  will  not 
be  able  to  get  out  of  the  house  at  nl^ht. 

And  I  say  we  mvist  rally  to  Mr.  MacmllUn's 
side  In  this  critical  hour  of  British  history. 
The  fate  of  the  NATO  alliance,  the  Common 
Market,  the  whole  free  world  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  condone  Mr.  }Jl<^c-  * 
mlllan's  Ministers,  even  though  they  were 
driven  to  these  orgies  by  their  hot  British 
blood.  But  we  mvist  be  tolerant.  Theae 
men  are,  after  all,  the  Conservatives.  And 
Just  ask  yourself:  You  want  the  Liberals  to 
get  In? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  cAUroKNiik 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  I  wish  to 
include  an  arUcle  enUtled  "Political  Wit- 
ness." appearing  in  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Presbyterian,  by  Midge  Sherwood. 
Miss  Sherwood  challenges  the  oft-re- 
peated statement  that  "conservatism  is 
the  rejection  of  new  ideas  and  that  lib- 
eralism espouses  them." 

I  recommend  the  close  examination  of 
this  thought-stimulating  manuscript, 
and  compare  it  with  the  philosophy  of 
Dr.  Schleslnger  when  he  said,  that  "If 
socialism — that  is.  Government  owner- 
ship of  all  significant  means  of  produc- 
tion— is  to  preserve  democracy,  it  must 
be  brought  about  step  by  step. '  Noting 
that  time  is  no  obstacle.  Schlesinger  went 
on  to  say  that  "the  gradual  advance  of 
socialism  in  the  United  States '  could 
be  brought  about  "through  a  series  of 
New  Deals."'  Today,  Dr.  Schlesinger  is 
assistant  to  President  Kennedy  and  di- 
recting one  of  that  series,  the  New  Fron- 
tier. He  properly  calls  it  democratic 
socialism.  Its  goal?  The  "welfare 
state." 

The  article  follows: 

.  PoLmcAL  WrrN«B8 
(By  Midge  Sherwood) 

"My    people    are    deetroyed     for    lack    of* 
knowledge."— Ho«e«  4:  fl. 

When  s  tbeologUn  ("DeclBion  at  ibe  Polla," 
8CP  November  1963)  describe*  "conservat- 
tem"  as  the  rejection  of  new  Ideas  and  "liber- 
alism" as  the  espousal  of  them.  It  could  be 
political  naivete  or  It  could  be  a  complete 
collapse  In  communications.  As  Alice  says. 
It  could  be  any  number  of  things  in  the  land 
of  wonder,  including  Humpty  Dumpty's  own 
definition,  but  one  thing  U  certain:  It  Is  a 
total  misunderstanding  of  terms 

I  am  a  political  conservative.  At  the  same 
tlm«  I  am  a  practicing  Christian  who.  In 
1062.  was  forced  to  admit  that  as  a  political 
Independent.  I  dldnt  know  a  small  "d"  Dem- 
ocrat from  a  small  "r"  Republican:  and  that, 
for  aU  of  me.  John  Dewey  was  either  the  hero 
of  Manila  or  the  founder  of  the  decimal  sys- 
tem. That  be  was  neither,  but  a  secular 
humanist  and  therefore  an  antl-Ood  influ- 
ence upon  our  educational  system,  had  yet 
to  appall  me.  In  short,  "politically  Inde- 
pendent" was  Just  a  very  nice  name  for  "po- 
litically Indifferent"  and  "politically  Igno- 
rant." 

I  was  not  alone.  As  late  as  1960,  only  5 
percent  of  the  American  voters  were  dues- 
paying  members  of  a  political  party  with  a 
voice  tn  their  presidential  conventions.  We 
"let  George  do  It,"  not  even  bothering  to 
find  out  what  George  might  be  doing.  But 
let  VIS  be  charitable  with  the  likes  of  me. 
In  19Sa.  I  was  what  many  still  are.  a  con- 
servative unaware — unaware  that  I  helped 
every  pollUcal  cause  In  the  world  except  my 
own  by  not  coming  to  grips  with  the  term 
politically,  socially,  economically,  but,  above 
all,  religiously.  For.  while  I  was  unaware, 
many  were  very  much  aware  of  what  they 
were  doing  and  Just  where  they— and  we — 
were  headed. 

For  example.  In  the  May-June  1947  Issus 
of  Partisan  Review,  a  political  liberal  named 


Arthur  Schlesinger  wrote:  "If  socialism — 1  e  , 
government  ownership  of  all  significant 
means  of  production — is  to  preserve  democ- 
racy. It  must  be  brought  about  step  by  step 
•  •  *  "  Noting  that  ttms  1*  no  obstacle, 
Schlesinger  went  on  to  say  that  "the  gradual 
advance  of  socialism  in  the  United  States" 
could  be  brought  about  "through  a  series 
of  New  Deals."  Today.  Dr.  Schlesinger  is 
assistant  to  President  Kennedy  and  direct- 
ing one  of  that  series,  the  New  Frontier.  He 
properly  calls  It  Democratic  Socialism.  lu 
-  goals?    The  "welfare  stat«  " 

Now.  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  religion? 
To  be  successful,  taie  socialist  must  render 
obsolete  the  Ten  Connmandments  that  pro- 
claim God  as  our  fountain-head,  preserve 
the  family  physically  and  morally,  and  estab- 
lish private  property  (thou  salt  not  steal) 
and  personal  accomplishment  (thou  shalt 
not  covet).  Small  wonder  that  Churchill 
calls  socialism  "the  gospel  of  envy."  It  envies 
God  Himself  and  supplants  Him  with  gov- 
ernment. So,  naturally.  Schlesinger  laments 
In  Partisan  Review  that  "too  often  people 
believe  In  patriotism  or  religion,  or  read 
comic  books,  go  to  the  movies,  play  slot  ma- 
chines, and  patronise  dance  halls.  In  one 
way  or  another  they  try  to  cure  their  dis- 
content by  narcotics  rather  than  surgery  " 
Calling  for  leadership  by  the  intellectual, 
long  since  In  John  Dewey's  comer.  Schlesin- 
ger notes  that  It  Is  the  Intellectual  who  Is 
"more  likely  to  escape  from  his  confusion 
than  the  capitalist  from  his  Irresponsibility, 
or  the  worker  from  hla  Impotence."  It  Is  no 
accident  that  the  Kennedy  administration  la 
well  staffed  with  Harvard  professionals. 

To  date.  I  have  heard  no  official  church 
voice  raised  against  Schlesinger's  presump- 
tion In  lumping  religion  with  comic  books: 
nor  has  his  mood  been  likened  to  that  of  the 
master  socialist  brewer.  Marx,  who  wrote 
more  bluntly  that  "religion  Is  the  opium  of 
the  people."  One  wonders  not  only  at  our 
Indifference,  but  at  our  long,  long  silence. 
But  more  than  that,  how  Is  It  possible  for  a 
religionist  to  He  In  the  same  bed  with  a 
liberal:*  Rendering  unto  Caesar  Is  one 
thing,  but  actually  creating  a  Caesar  Is  some- 
thing else  For  socialism  of  any  form  Is  that 
represented  by  the  atheist  Blarx.  whether  It 
Is  labelled  Democratic  Socialism  tn  the 
United  States.  Fabianism  in  England.  Nazism 
In  Germany.  Fascism  In  Italy.  Tltolsm.  Mao- 
Ism.  Castroism,  ad  Infinitum.  And  the  tribe 
Increases — although  not  with  the  love  of 
God 

One  trip  to  the  library  would  clarify  all 
these  labels,  and  much  more  that  space 
doesn't  here  {>ermlt:  but  too  many  of  us  have 
wanted  to  remain  aloof,  or  aloft.  As  the  old 
hymn  goes.  "There  Is  no  hiding  place  down 
there"  Said  my  own  nUnlster  once;  "There 
are  many  battlegrounds  in  Christianity,  but 
no  safe  balconies."  What  threat  to  belief, 
what  evil.  Is  or  has  ever  been  purely  external 
or  purely  InterntU?  Is  God  purely  external 
or  purely  Internal?  To  think  we  can  wash 
our  hands  like  Lady  MacBeth.  Pontius  PUate, 
or  the  Pavlovlan-condttloned  Is  to  fashion 
our  own  limbo.  Reality,  be  It  hell  or  heaven, 
has  to  be  faced  In  the  end.  whether  we  call 
It  death,  like  an  atheist,  or  the  beginning, 
like  a  Christian.  The  political  message  Is 
\irgent:  Political  liberalism,  or  socialism  un- 
der any  label.  Is  not  the  espousal  of  new 
Ideas,  but  the  return  to  a  very,  very  old 
one — paganism . 

Such  liberalism  recognizes  no  God,  but  the 
gods  of  all  men:  no  Kingdom  but  the  welfare 
state:  no  Bible,  except  Its  own  malleable 
translation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and  no 
Commandments  except  tu  own  variable  code 
of  ethics,  set  forth  by  an  elite  It  flies  under 
the  ephemeral  flag  of  "progress."  But  think 
on  this:  If  new  ideas  are  always  Identified 
with  progress,  why  has  every  civilization. 
pre-Rome  to  Great  Britain,  fallen  flat  on  Its 
face  at  the  very  height  of  lU  "progress?" 
New  Ideas,  apparently,  are  not  always  good 


Ideas.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   any  historian 
may  prove  thsy  are  not  even  new. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  "conservatism"  - 
what  and  why.  Men  like  Burke.  Lincoln, 
and  Chesterton  addressed  conservatism  to 
their  times — men  like  Russell  Kirk.  Barry 
Goldwater.  et  al..  are  vocal  In  our  time 
But  they  can  all  be  gelled  into  this  one: 
Conservatism  Is  the  reconciliation  of  new 
Ideas  with  old  Ideas.  Consider  for  a  moment 
that  the  Bible,  always  topical.  Is  a  reconcili- 
ation of  new  Ideas  with  old  Ideas,  and  that 
Christ  Is  the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man 
Then,  it  Is  at  once  apparent  that  any  political 
philosophy  of  the  believer  must  reflect  God- 
given  principle — a  rose  by  any  other  name, 
despite  the  spate  of  campaign  oratory. 

In  "Prospects  for  Conservatives."  Russell 
Kirk  defines  conservatives  as  those  who  "seek 
to  reconcile  the  best  in  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  with  the  change  which  Is  essential 
to  a  vigorous  civil  social  existence."  who 
"believe  in  principle,  or  enduring  val- 
ues. •  •  •  The  liberal  In  American  parlance 
has  been  a  man  In  love  with  change.""  In 
"Up  from  Liberalism."  William  F.  Buckley 
Jr.  notes:  ""Many  people  are  not  satisfied  to 
be  unique  merely  In  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
spend  considerable  energy  In  flight  from  any 
orthodoxy."  Burke  said  his  model  of  a 
statesman  combined  the  disposition  to  pre- 
serve (conserve)  with  the  ability  to  reform 
In  short,  then,  a  conservative  can  be  liberal. 
and  often  is.  but  a  liberal  can  never  be  con- 
servative     A  liberal  has  nothing  to  conserve. 

Paul,  as  usual,  has  timely  counsel:  "But 
continue  thou  tn  the  things  which  thou  hast 
learned  and  hast  been  assured  of,  knowing 
of  whom  thou  hast  learned  them.  •  •  •  For 
the  time  will  come  when  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine:  but  after  their  own 
lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers, 
having  Itching  ears;  ,and  they  shall  turn 
their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  fables."  (II  Timothy:  4:  3,4  ) 
It  ts  not  without  reason  that  Christ  renuUns 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow, 
for  "the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years" 
are  truly  met  In  Htm  yesterday,  today,  and 
tomorrow. 

How  can  Christians  not  reconcile  new  Ideas 
with  old  Ideas?  '"Political  problems  are.  at 
bottom,  moral  and  religious  problenvs."  says 
Kirk;  and  any  precinct  worker  can  add 
'"Amen."  Consequently,  in  politics,  as  In  all 
fields,  there  must  be  continuity,  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  past  and  the  present,  which 
I  personally  like  to  think  of  as  a  commu- 
nion of  saints.  For,  to  throw  away  the  old 
is  to  toss  overboard  the  very  martyrs  who 
died  to  conserve  o\ir  religious,  and,  subse- 
quently, our  political  freedom.  For.  since 
God  Is  the  author  and  personification  of 
truth,  and  the  truth  "sets  us  free,"  then 
God  is  the  giver  of  freedom  Christ  him- 
self said  that  he  did  not  come  to  throw  away 
the  old  law,  but  to  fulfill  It.  He  did  not  dis- 
pute the  old  Hebrew  prophets;  He  simply 
fulfilled  their  prophecies.  He  did  not  tran- 
scend their  teachings;  He  activated  them. 
He  did  not  repudiate,  reinterpret,  or  dilute 
the  holy  word;  He  made  It  flesh. 

People  now.  as  then,  are  spiritually 
starred.  "Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.'" 
says  Paul.  But.  In  a  nation  with  freedom  of 
speech  to  discuss  politics  and  religion,  we 
have  refused  to  discuss  either.  In  a  nation 
with  freedom  of  Christian  witness,  we  have 
refused  to  testify.  More  Buddhist  than 
Christian,  we  see.  hear,  and  speak  no  evil. 
But  the  consequences  of  evil  remain  abso- 
lute; a  man  Is  Just  as  dead,  whether  he  was 
stabbed  by  a  19th  century  murderer,  or  by 
a  20th-century  man  psychologically  Influ- 
enced by  his  environment.  And  nowhere  are 
the  consequences  of  evil  more  glaring  than 
in  the  '"practical  politics"'  that  has  replaced 
••principled  politics""— practical  pollUcs  so 
apUy  defined  by  the  late  Sam  Rayburn.  "To 
get  along,  go  along." 
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As  Christians,  we  are  going  along  all  right, 
but  we  are  not  getting  along  as  Christians, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Judaic  tradition. 
Let  htm  who  has  eyes,  see:  and  let  him  also 
read  to  become  better  Informed.  But,  If  the 
political  conservative  message  has  to  be.  or 
can  possibly  be.  reduced  to  one  word,  let  It 
beChrUts:  Witness, 


Marketiiig:  A^ent  for  Pablic  Power  ia 
Soathern  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

I     HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATXS 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  announcement  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  replace  the 
Bureau  of  Fteclamation  as  the  marketing 
agent  for  public  power  in  southern  Idaho, 
advertisements  have  appeared  in  many 
newspapers  in  Idaho,  paid  for  by  the 
private  power  companies,  attacking  the 
decision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  I  have  prepared  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Marketino  Agknt  roa  Public  Powb  nf 
Sotrmnu*  Idaho 

It  Is  said  that  BPA  power  ts  subsidised, 
or  is  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  and  from 
this  It  Is  apgued  that  the  cheaper  rates  will 
not  really  be  an  advantage  to  Idahoans. 
This  ts  not  so.  The  BPA  rate  structure  Ls 
geared  to  take  care  of  all  operating  costs  of 
the  marketing  agency,  and  to  repay  the  capi- 
tal costs  of  the  generating  and  transmission 
facilities,  with  Interest,  within  a  reasonable 
amortization  period  Funds  accumulated 
for  this  purpose  are  now  substantially  ahead 
of  schedule.  The  law  requires  that  the  re- 
payment schedules  must  be  met.  from  power 
revenues.  In  the  years  ahead.  BPA  rates  are 
cheaper  because  the  giant  dams  on  the 
lower  Snake  and  Columbia  generate  power 
efficiently,  and  because  Interest  on  the 
monef  to  construct  them  Is  charged  at 
about  3  percent  (which  Is  all  It  costs  the 
Government  to  borrow  this  money)  whereas 
private  power  companies  pay  to  their  stock- 
holders rates  ranging  upward  from  6  per- 
cent on  the  money  Invested.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  made  mortgage  pa3rments  knows 
what  a  difference  It  would  make  to  double 
the  rate  of  Interest. 

Some  say  that  the  private  power  compa- 
nies now  doing  business  In  southern  Idaho 
will  be  Injured.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
In  Oregon  and  Washington,  where  the  pri- 
vate companies  have  prospered,  while  reduc- 
ing their  rates.  In  areas  long  served  by  BPA. 
Thera  Is  a  reason  for  this.  The  private 
companies  Justify  their  high  rates  in  Idaho 
by  saying  that  It  costs  more  to  deliver  power 
to  thinly  populated  areas,  and  that  they, 
could  match  the  performance  of  the  private 
companies  in  our  neighbor  States  if  they 
had  large  metropolitan  areas  to  serve. 
Perhaps  this  Is  true.  But  BPA  will  not  com- 
pete directly  with  the  private  companies. 
It  will  sell  at  reduced  rates  to  the  wholesale 
custonters  now  served  by  the  Biireau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Its  lower  rates  will  make 
It  possible  for  large  Industrial  users  of  elec- 
tricity to  bring  their  businesses  to  Idaho. 
This,  In  tiim,  will  create  new  customers  for 
the  private  companies,  which  will  continue 


to  sell  to  the  new  homes  and  ordinary  busi- 
ness establishments.  Just  as  they  do  now. 
Experience  in  Oregon  and  Washington  indi- 
cates that  the  private  companies  will  then 
be  able  to  reduce  their  rates,  since  they  will 
be  serving  more  customers  in  the  same  area, 
and  still  make  a  better  profit  for  their  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  argued  that  Idaho  citizens  will  lose 
the  taxes  now  paid  by  the  power  companies. 
But  the  private  compwinles  will  continue  to 
collect  taxes  from  their  customers,  and  pay 
them  to  local,  State,  and  National  govern- 
ments, just  as  they  do  now.  With  more  c\is- 
tomers  to  collect  from,  they  will  pay  mon 
taxes,  not  less. 

It  Is  said  that  the  lower  BPA  rates  will  hot 
actually  come  to  Idaho,  because  "ft  will  first 
be  necessary  to  construct  a  transmlsslor  line 
which  the  Congress  will  not  approve.  This. 
too.  Is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  co-op:i  and 
municipalities  which  are  now  buying  jwwer 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  have 
their  rates  reduced,  by  an  average  of  4(i  per- 
cent. Jtist  as  soon  as  new  contracts  cin  be 
negotiated.  BPA  does  not  have  one  iset  of 
rates  for  customers  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  another  for  Idahoans.  Co-ops, 
municipalities,  and  Industrial  users  In  Idaho 
will  be  able  to  buy  this  power  at  exact  y  the 
same  rate  they  would  pay  If  they  were  Icicated 
next  door  to  one  of  the  big  dams  on  the 
Columbia.  BPA  absorbs  the  cost  of  trarsmls- 
slon  to  remote  customers.  Just  as  the  ,x>6tal 
service  absorbs  the  higher  cost  of  rural  mall 
delivery,  from  a  uniform  rate  structure.  For 
the  time  being,  the  power  sold  in  Idaho  will 
be  the  same  power  heretofore  sold  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  Is  generated  In 
Idaho.  The  Immediate  difference  Is  that  the 
rates  will  be  lowered  to  the  BPA  scale,  and 
all  of  the  revenues  of  the  BPA  system  will 
be  balanced  against  the  coet  of  gener.itlon 
and  distribution  (which  Includes  the  cost 
of  present  and  future  reclamation  projects 
repayable  from  power  revenues)  In  Icaho. 
Studies  show  that  new  transmission  ftclll- 
tles  can  be  constructed  when  needed,  and 
paid  for.  with  Interest,  out  of  power  revenues 
at  the  uniform  BPA  rate. 

It  Is  said  that  only  a  few  in  southern  Ilaho 
will  benefit,  and  that  this  will  be  at  tht  ex- 
pense of  those  who  still  have  to  buy  power 
from  the  private  companies.  In  the  Irst 
place,  the  number  who  will  benefit  r;ght 
away  from  the  lower  BPA  rate  Is  substan- 
tial, about  25,000  farm  and  city  families  ^'ho 
now  buy  public  power  through  their  co-jpe 
and  city-owned  distribution  systems.  In 
the  second  place,  there  will  be  no  expense  to 
the  customers  of  the  private  companl?8. 
Finally,  all  who  live  in  southern  Idaho  will 
eventually  benefit,  even  if  they  continue  o 
buy  power  from  the  private  ccmpanle.t, 
through  the  lower  rates  made  possible  br 
Increased  demand,  and  resulting  greater  effi- 
ciency, in  the  operations  of  the  private  com- 
panies. 

A  few  have  asserted  that  there  Is  some- 
thing socialistic,  or  even  communistic, 
alxjut  bringing  BPA  power  to  Idaho.  Those 
who  will  be  customers  of  the  BPA  are  al- 
ready buying  power  from  the  Government 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  no 
"step  toward  socialism"  is  Involved  In  trans, 
ferrlng  marketing  responsibility  from  one 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
another. 

There  are  always  some  who  resist  change 
and  progress,  either  because  they  do  not  un- 
derstand Its  Implications,  or  t>ecause  they 
have  been  misled  Into  believing  that  their 
personal  Interests  will  be  adversely  affected. 
No  doubt  this  wiU  be  the  case,  at  least  for 
a  time,  with  the  extension  of  the  BPA 
markeUng  area  to  southern  Idaho.  I  am 
confident,  however,  that  this  change  will 
have  very  general  approval  when  the  facta 
about  It  are  widely  known,  and  ths  benefits 
become  visible  to  aU.  * 


Louis  F.  Koeuf :  Ciric  Leader  and  Out- 
standing Pittsburgh  Business  Executive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27.  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  western  Pennsylvania  arei 
proud  of  our  local  citizen,  Louis  F.  Koe- 
nig,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Duquesne 
Brewing  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  his 
remarkable  business  career  spanning  six 
decades — a  career  that  set  a  rare  and 
outstanding  example.  In  Louis  F.  Koenig 
were  combined  the  sterling  qualities  of 
character  that  made  him  a  man  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  business  world, 
and  a  tireless  worker  for  far-reaching 
improvements  in  his  community. 

When  we  consider  the  scope  of  the  role 
that  Lou  Koenig  played  in  Ehiquesne 
Brewing  Co.'s  rise  to  a  position  of  lead- 
ership in  the  brewing  industry,  it  is  truly 
amazing  that  he  found  so  much  time  to 
devote  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man. 
The  fine  modem  plant,  good  working 
conditions,  and  hundreds  of  loyal  em- 
ployees and  their  families  attest  to  Lou 
Koenig's  years  of  building,  years  of  lead- 
ership, and  years  of  service. 

He  began  in  1903  as  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  Duquesne  Brewing  Co.  He 
worked  up  through  the  ranks  rapidly. 
His  first  high  administrative  position 
was  the  responsibility  as  vice  president 
in  charge  of  finance.  He  was  elected 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  in 
1941.  He  resigned  as  president  in  1954 
but  retained  his  p>osition  as  chairman 
of  the  board  until  his  untimely  demise, 
which  occurred  on  May  3,  1963. 

Throughout  this  busy  life,  Louis  P. 
Koenig  found  the  time  to  contribute  to 
the  community  where  IXiquesne  Brew- 
ing Co.  still  makes  its  headquarters, 
Pittsburgh's  South  Side. 

During  the  1930'8  he  was  a  director 
of  the  South  Side  Advancement  Associ- 
ation, a  volunteer  group  of  businessmen 
which  served  the  community  by  Initiat- 
ing and  following  to  completion  a  vast 
series  of  valuable  public  improvement 
projects. 

Lou  Koenig  also  realized  the  necessity 
for  improved  and  expanded  medical  care 
long  before  most  Americans  had  begun 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  increas- 
ing medical  needs  of  a  growing  popu- 
lace. In  1928,  he  became  a  director  of 
South  Side  Hospital,  a  position  of  serv- 
ice he  held  until  his  death.  He  also 
served  as  cochairman  of  the  hospital's 
building  campaign,  resulting  in  the  fine 
present  institution — the  South  Side 
Hospital. 

In  the  loss  of  Louis  F.  Koenig,  Pitts- 
burgh's South  Side,  as  well  as  the  entire 
city,  lost  a  staunch  and  constructive  citi- 
zen who  cannot  be  replaced.  The  bene- 
fits to  human  existence  he  helped  create 
will  continue  to  flourish  and  remain  as 
p)erpetual  tribute  to  him. 

As  a  lifetime  friend  and  admirer  of 
Lou  Koenig,  as  well  as  the  Congressman 
representing  a  large  part  of  the  southern 
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portiona  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County,  I  am  calling  this  dedicated  life 
of  Lou  Koenlg  and  his  fine  accomplish- 
ments to  the  attention  of  the  US.  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  as  a 
permanent  memorial. 


Ob  BarriB{  Um  Lord's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  RESilARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  public  schools  is 
most  imfortunate.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
sent of  Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  an 
outstanding  jurist.  In  yesterdays  Eve- 
ning Star  an  excellent  editorial  ap- 
peared, which  is  must  reading  for  every- 
one: 

Ths  CoumT  Bass  thx  Lord's  Peatoi 

Tb«  Supreme  Court  b&s  spoken.  Both  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Blbie  reading  have  been 
barred  from  the  public  schools.  This  comes 
not  as  a  surprise.  But  In  our  view  It  Is  a 
shame. 

It  all  seems  so  silly.  Writing  for  the  ma- 
jority. Justice  Clark  conjured  up  dreadful 
prospects  If  the  Court  should  allow  a  prayer 
to  be  said  In  a  public  school.  To  permit  such 
a  thing,  he  argued,  would  depart  from  the 
concept  of  a  government  that  m\ist  be  neu- 
tral in  religious  matters.  And  he  went  on 
to  say:  "The  breach  of  neutrality  that  Is 
today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon 
become  a  raging  torrent  "  Perhaps  there  Is 
something  to  be  s&ld  for  this  as  rhetoric. 
But  It  is  nonsense  when  measured  against 
the  rise  of  secularism  and  materialism  In 
this  country  since  the  Poxindlng  Fathers 
drafted  the  first  amendment.  We  mention 
this  because  it  helps  a  little  In  \inderstand- 
Ing  what  Justice  Clark  must  have  had  In 
mind  when  he  said  that  the  application  of 
his  concept  of  neutrttllty  requires  "Interpre- 
tation of  a  delicate  sort."     Delicate  Indeed. 

Justice  Stewart,  the  lone  dissenter,  stated 
his  xinderstandlng  of  what  Is  meant  by  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  religious 
freedom.  It  la  a  forthright  statement,  and 
it  appeals  to  us.  "What  our  Constitution 
Indispensably  protects."  he  said,  "is  the  free- 
dom of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew  or  agnostic. 
Christian  or  aethlst.  Buddhist  or  free- 
thinker, to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  worship 
or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  to  keep  silent,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience,  uncoerced 
and  unrestrained  by  government."  To  us. 
this  is  quite  different  from  saying  that  the 
Constitution  forbids  one  child,  who  may 
wish  to.  do  so,  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  a  public  school  merely  because  some  other 
child,  who  does  not  want  to  pray  and  who 
is  not  required  to  pray,  objects. 

Also  interesting  were  some  conunente  by 
Justice  Goldberg  In  a  concurring  opinion,  in 
which  Justice  Harlan  joined. 

Justice  Goldberg,  of  course,  agreed  with 
the  majority  ruling.  But  he  seemed  a  bit 
disturbed  by  Justice  Clark's  neutral  concept. 
"Untutored  devotion  to  the  concept  of  neu- 
trality," he  s€ild.  "can  lead  •  •  •  to  a  brood- 
ing stnd  pervasive  devotion  to  the  secular  and 
a  passive,  or  even  active,  hostility  to  the 
religious."  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
Court's  school  rulings  In  the  area  of  religion, 
although  certainly  not  so  Intended,  have 
already  led  to  a  climate  of  pcksslve  and  per- 
haps even  active  hostility  to  the  religious. 


At  another  point.  Justice  Goldberg,  la  what 
we  take  to  be  a  reference  to  Justice  Clark's 
trickling  stream  and  raging  torrent,  added: 
"It  is  of  course  true  that  great  consequenoes 
can  grow  from  small  beginnings,  but  the 
measure  of  constitutional  adjudication  Is  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  threat  and  mere  shadow." 

If  we  may  put  our  own  interpretation  on 
this,  we  think  it  is  a  conunent  which  hits  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head.  For  in  this  rul- 
ing, and  In  some  of  those  that  preceded  it. 
the  Court  tiaa  done  precisely  wtiat  Justice 
Goldberg  warned  against — mistaken  mere 
shadow  for  real  threat. 

In  the  process  God  and  religion  have  all 
but  lieen  driven  from  the  public  schools. 
What  remains?  Will  the  baccalaureate  serv- 
ice and  Christmas  carols  be  the  next  to  go? 
Don't  bet  against  it. 


Great  Man  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PBNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoko,  I 
include  the  following  autlcle  from  the 
Daily  Press,  St.  Marys,  Pa. : 
OasAT  Man  Dizs 

Death,  the  silent  sentinel  that  has  every 
human  being  tabbed  for  his  or  her  final 
destiny  at  an  already  appointed  time,  yes- 
terday tore  a  page  off  the  calendar  of  Pope 
John  and  ended  the  career  of  probably  the 
greatest  figure  of  the  20th  century. 

Born  of  humble  parentage,  the  son  of  an 
Italian  tenant  farmer,  he  never  lost  his 
childhood  trace  of  humility  and  was  never 
awed  by  the  high  churchly  position  to  which 
he  had  been  elevated. 

Generally  referred  to  as  interim  Pope 
when  first  elected  a  few  months  shy  of  his 
77th  birthday,  he  amazed  the  Chrlsti«Ln  and 
non-Christian  world  alike  by  his  many  in- 
novations from  tils  ]3aF)€tl  palace. 

Nothing  in  his  brief  tenure  competed  to 
his  calling  at  the  first  Vatican  CouncU  in 
Rome  over  a  long  period  of  years,  summon- 
ing church  figures  from  every  section  of 
the  globe  to  meet  In  the  Eternal  City  to 
map  the  futvire  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Clerg3rmen  from  other  faiths  were  invited 
to  attend  as  observers.  Most  of  them  were 
deeply  Impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the 
Pope,  who  wanted  to  draw  all  Christians 
closer  together.  He  had  hoped  for  resiunp- 
tion  of  the  Council  this  coming  September, 
something  now  left  in  the  liands  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

When  the  Pope  first  became  gravely  Ul 
men  and  women  of  all  faiths  prayed  for 
his  recovery  and  as  he  became  progressive- 
ly worse,  that  he  might  have  a  happy  death. 

Some  of  the  finest  praise  for  this  htunble 
man  came  from  clergymen  of  other  religions, 
such  as  this  tribute  when  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  was  still  living; 

"We  feel,"  said  the  Reverend  Charles  Pish, 
president  of  the  Alburquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Min- 
isterial Alliance,  "that  he  is  the  one  man  in 
the  world  who  can  bring  all  churches  to- 
gether again  as  was  our  Lord's  wish." 

"Our  prayers  are  all  going  out  to  him," 
said  Rabbi  Alber  PloUln  of  Phoenix,  "I  met 
with  him  in  a  public  audience  and  found 
him  the  most  humane,  warm,  energetic  per- 
son I've  ever  known." 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Don  M.  Potter,  execu- 
tive director .  of  the  Protestant   Council  of 


the  City  of  New  York  said  the  Pope's  "wel- 
oocne  call  for  Christian  unity  has  left  sn 
Ixvdellble  mark  on  world  hlstorj.  His  un- 
derstanding, warmth  and  friendship  toward 
non-CathoUcs  has  greatly  advanced  relation- 
ships among  all  men  ot  good  wlU." 

We  understand  during  services  In  the 
Lutheran  Church  In  Johnsonburg  last  Friday 
night  time  was  taken  out  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  Pope  John's  recovery. 

This  has  iMen  the  typical  reaction  to  the 
Holy  Father's  attempt  to  bring  people  of  all 
faiths  closer  together  that  pecu^  might  pre- 
vail in  the  world  and  differences  would  be 
eliminated  so  all  could  live  together  In  a 
friendly  climate 

He  has  left  an  imprint  on  the  world  that 
win  live  long  after  his  body  has  turned  to 
dust. 


FeiUral  Sabtidiei :  The  FacU  aad  the 
Fiction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaoiNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Virginia  Commission  on  Constitu- 
tional Government  has  published  an  in- 
teresting report  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  The  title  of  the  report  is 
"Federal  Subsidies:  The  Facts  and  the 
Fiction." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Thera  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tt»e  Record, 
as  follows: 

FxDEXAL    St7Bsn>ix8:     Th«    Facts    and    ths 
Fiction 

In  selecting  'a  title  for  this  paper,  the 
Virginia  Commission  on  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment has  purposely  given  preference  to 
the  term.  Federal  subsidies,  over  the  more 
conunonly  used  term.  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
We  believe  that  the  commonly  used  term  is 
misleading  because  the  word  grant  implies 
a  gift.  The  Implication  Is  erroneous  in  this 
instance.  Furthermore,  the  word  aid  implies 
that  the  grantor  is  In  a  superior  position, 
offering  gratuitous  assistance  to  some  needy 
individual  or  Institution.  That  implication 
also  is  erroneous  in  this  Instance.  ThuB  we 
have  selected  the  term  Federal  subsidies  as 
more  accurately  describing  the  subject  to  l)e 
discussed. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  a  Federal 
sulMidy  originates  and  operates  In  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  Member  of  Congress,  or  a 
member  of  the  administration,  decides  that 
a  specified  service  is  a  desirable  one.  and  that 
a  law  establishing  a  program  to  provide  the 
service  should  be  enacted.  A  case  in  point 
U  the  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 
which  is  supposed  to  provide  immunization 
against  polio,  diptheria,  whooping  cough  and 
tetanus.  Congressman  0»kn  Harris  of 
Arkansas  was  of  the  opinion  that  such  a 
program  would  be  advantageous  to  the  people 
•of  the  United  States.  Presumably,  he  ex- 
amined existing  legislation  in  the  50  States. 
and  concluded  that  it  was  Inadequate.  He 
therefore  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10541,  that 
would  authorize  subsidies  to  States  or  locali- 
ties planning  immunization  programs.  The 
bill  was  debated  brlefiy  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, with  only  60-odd  Members 
present,  and  passed  July  36.  1963,  on  a  voice 
vote.  Several  Members  of  the  House  made 
the  point  that  passage  of  the  bill  would  in- 
ject the  Federal  Government  Into  an  area 
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of  activity  that  properly  should  be  reserved 
to  the  States  and  the  local  governments,  but 
their  arguments  were  in  vain.' 

The  bill  went  to  the  Senate  where  it  was 
approved  without  a  hearing  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Lalx>r  and  Public  Welfare.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote, 
without  deljate,  on  October  4,  1963.  On 
October  33,  1963,  the  President  signed  the 
bill  authorizing  $36  mUlion  to  be  distributed 
to  States  and  localities  by  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General  during  the  next  3  years. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  how  a  Federal 
subsidy  comes  into  existence.  A  need  Is 
asserted  (usually  for  a  very  worthwhile  pur- 
pose), a  law  is  passed,  and  the  money  be- 
comes available  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

WHO    PATBT 

In  the  rush  to  accomplish  this  worthwhile 
objective,  a  niunber  of  Important,  and  in 
some  cases  controlling,  factors  are  over- 
looked. The  most  obvious  error  is  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  many  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators to  observe  that  the  money  to 
finance  the  program  must  come  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Yet  this  is  the 
most  easily  observable  iM-lnclple  in  all  of 
government:  if  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  subsidize  a  program,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  must  put  the  money  in  the  Federal 
treasury  for  that  purpose.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  have  a  $36  mUlion  federally  sub- 
sidized vaccination  program,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  mxist  pay  to  Uncle  Sam 
$36  million  in  taxes,  in  addition  to  what 
they  are  now  paying. 

A  related  and  similarly  overlooked  fact  Is 
that  the  people  frequently  have  to  pay  addi- 
tional State  and  local  taxes  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  Federal  subsidies  for  which  they 
have  already  been  taxed  at  the  Federal  level. 
The  reason  Is  that  two-thirds  of  all  Federal 
subsidies  are  available  only  on  what  is  called 
a  "matching  basis."  This  means  that  State 
and  local  governments  have  to  put  up  some 
specified  percentage  of  their  own  funds  in 
order  to  receive  the  sulisldy  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  the  taxpayer  who 
provides  funds  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  the  same  taxpayer  who  provides 
funds  for  the  Federal  Government,  so  the 
people  actually  have  to  pay  increased  State 
and  local  taxes  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
subsidies  that  they  were  taxed  to  provide. 

These  are  matters  affecting  the  pocket- 
boolL,  and  they  are  not  trifling  matters.  In 
1060  total  expenses  of  these  subsidy  programs 
amounted  to  $12  billion,  or  $66  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  Nation.  For 
an  average  family  of  four,  that  means  yearly 
taxes  in  the  amount  of  $264  to  maintain 
Federal  subsidies  and  the  "matching"  funds 
required  to  receive  these  sulxldles. 

A    BBOADES   TAX    BASE 

A  second  obvious  error  is  the  belief  that 
the  Pedera!  Government  is  l>etter  situated 
financially  to  initiate  and  maintain  these 
programs  than  are  the  States  and  localities. 
One  frequently  hears  proponents  of  Federal 
subsidies  maintain  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  broader  taxing  base  than  State 
and  local  governments.  This  argument  is 
at  best  misleading.  The  States  have  basic- 
ally the  same  tax  resources  that  are  available 
to  the  Federal  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
f.<»ct.  the  SUtes  had  power  to  levy  direct 
taxes  on  Income,  the  primary  source  of  gov- 
ernment revenue,  long  before  the  Federal 
Government  was  given  that  power.  The 
.sales  tax.  real  estate  tax,  personal  property 
tax  and  other  taxes  of  less  general  \ise  and 
acceptance  are  all  available  to  State  and  local 
governments.  There  are  some  taxes  used  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  not  em- 
ployed by  State  and  local  goverrunents,  and 
vice  versa,  but  this  does  not  Justify  the  state- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government  has*  a 
broader  taxing  power  than  the  States  and 
local  governments. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  ^>eech. 


It  quite  possibly  would  be  accurate  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  more  eas- 
ily increase  taxes  than  can  State  and  local 
governments.  This  ap^jears  to  be  true,  since 
the  Federal  Government  now  collects  Income 
taxes  ranging  from  20  percent  to  91  percent 
of  net  Income,  while  State  governments,  with 
the  same  taxing  capability,  have  limited  their 
income  taxes  generally  to  the  1-  to  lO-per- 
oent  range.  The  reason  for  this  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  State  governments  are  close 
to  the  people  and  are  more  sensitive  to  the 
popular  demand  tor  econcwny,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  with  its  gigantic  bureaus  is 
separated  from  the  people  by  long  distances 
and  by  massive  tangles  of  redtape. 

Accordingly,  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
"superior  taxing  power"  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rests  not  upon  a  broader  t&x  base, 
but  upon  the  Federal  Government's  ablUty 
to  increase  taxes  vrtth  relative  impunity.* 
Phrased  in  another  manner,  the  Congress  is 
less  subject  to  control  of  the  people  than  are 
State  and  local  governments.  Do  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  subsidies  really  mean 
that  such  spending  programs  should  be 
passed  upon  by  the  legislative  body  that  is 
least  responsible  to  the  pec^le?  Such  a 
proposition  would  have  found  little  6uiq>ort 
anvong  the  founders  of  this  country,  and 
should  find  little  support  among  our  people 
today. 

SUPERIOR    BORROWING    POSITION 

A  related  argument  In  favor  of » Federal 
subsidies  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
occupies  a  ttorrowlng  position  superior  to 
that  of  the  States  and  local  governments. 
On  close  analysis,  this  argument  falls  of  its 
own  weight.  The  Federal  indebtedness  as  of 
June  30,  1961,  amounted  to  $289  billion. 
This  sum  is  equivalent  to  67.2  percent  of  na- 
tional Income.  State  debt  Is  only  4.7  percent, 
and  local  debt  is  only  12.8  percent,  of  na- 
tional income.  Since  1932,  the  Federal  debt 
has  increased  alxjut  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
State  and  local  debt  combined.  In  the 
decade  from  1952  through  1961.  the  States  as 
a  whole  showed  stirpluses  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  in  6  of  the  10  years,  with  an 
overall  deficit  of  only  $300  million  for  the 
period.  The  Federal  Oovemment  showed 
surpluses  in  only  3  of  the  10  years,  with  an 
overall  deficit  of  more  than  $85  bUllon.  As 
a  rvUe,  State  and  local  governments  make 
provision  for  the  systematic  repayment  of 
their  debl  obligations.  The  failure  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  make  such  provisions 
may  go  far  in  explaining  our  huge  Federal 
debt. 

As  of  June  30,  1961.  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments had  made  loans  to  the  Federal 
Government  totaling  $18.7  billion.  Far  frcwn 
being  in  a  sup>erior  borrowing  position,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Federal  Govwnment  ac- 
tually is  in  a  l>orrowing  position  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments.' 

INEQUITABLE     DISTRIBUTION 

Proponents  of  the  many  Federal  subsidy 
programs  have  promoted  the  idea  that  these 
subsidies  result  in  an  equitable  distribution 
of  tax  funds.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  For  example,  Federal  sub- 
sidies returned  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
during  1959  amounted  to  only  40  cents  per 
dollar  of  taxes  paid  by  E>elaware  citizens  in 
support  of  the  sutwidy  programs.  The  tax- 
payer in  Mississippi  received  $4.18  for  the 
dollar  that  he  paid  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  taxpayer  in  Connecticut  received  only 
43  cents  for  his  dollar,  while  the  taxpayer 
In  Arkansas  received  $3.35.  A  comparable 
situation  exists  in  other  States:  The  citiaen 
of  New  Jersey  receives  44  cents  for  his  dollar; 
in  New  Mexico,  the  citizen  receives  $2.97  fM- 
each  dollar.  The  New  Jersey  Taxpayer  re- 
ports that  In  1960  that  State  lost  $143.1 
million  through  Federal  taxes  that  were 
spent  for  subsidies  to  other  States.  Penn- 
sylvania lost  $126.6  mlUion:  New  York  lost 
$20«.5    million;    Virginia    lost    $6.8    million. 


Some  States,  of  course,  showed  a  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  devise 
a  more  inequitable  system  of  tax  distribu- 
tion. 

rZDERAL    CONTROL 

One  of  the  greatest  illusions  perpetrated 
by  proponents  of  Federal  subsidies  Is  that 
control  over  the  expenditure  o'  funds  Is  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  and  localities 
concerned.  While  it  would  appear  practical 
for  control  of  the  subsidy  programs  to  be 
vested  in  those  governments  closest  to  the 
people  and  most  closely  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  programs,  this  is  not  the 
case  at  all.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fact 
that  regulation  by  Congress  and  by  Federal 
administrative  agencies  is  a  normal  Inci- 
dent of  each  subsidy  program.  This  regula- 
tion extends  to  policy  and  operations  ques- 
tions, as  well  as  to  financial  considerations. 

The  result  is  that  both  the  States  .\nd  the 
local  governments  are  rapidly  becoming  sub- 
ordinate units  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Programs  of  a  purely  local  nature,  financed 
by  taxes  collected  from  the  people  in  the 
locality,  are  in  effect  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  Washington. 

A  recent  case  from  Ohio  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  point.  In  that  State,  employers 
had  paid  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  $30 
million  in  taxes  for  the  administration  of  an 
unemployment  compensation  program.  Of 
this  amount,  $17  million  was  to  be  returned 
to  the  Statt  for  the  purpose  of  making  un- 
employment compensation  payments  to 
qualified  persons  in  Ohio.  The  Federal  Dt^- 
partment  of  Lal>or  threatened  to  withhold 
the  $17  million  from  the  State  of  Ohio  pend- 
ing that  State's  adoption  of  two  procedural 
rules.  The  money  In  question  had  been  col- 
lected from  Ohio.  It  was  to  be  spent  In  Ohio 
by  an  administrative  agency  of  that  State. 
The  program  under  which  the  money  was  to 
be  distributed  had  been  approved  by  the 
Ohio  courts.  Ohio's  unemployment  compen- 
sation administration  had  been  in  operation 
for  over  22  years  and  in  the  last  5  years  alone  i 
had  handled  95.684  cases  without  a  com- 
plaint. Yet,  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  proposed  to  penalize  the  State  of  Ohio 
$17  million  for  failure  to  comply  with  fed- 
erally established  regulations  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  money.  It  is  quite  appar- 
ent that  State  and  local  g^vemments  are 
not  left  free  to  establish  programs  they  be- 
lieve proper  with  Federal  subsidies.  To  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  Federal  regulation 
of  an  essential  function  touches  upon  its 
most  minute  detail  and  in  at  least  some  cases 
operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  pe6ple  af- 
fected. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  of  course,  that  In 
url>an  renewal  programs,  Federal  regulations 
touch  upon  virtually  all  areas  pf  activity,  in- 
cluding wages,  hours  of  work,  public  hoxislng, 
and  a  great  many  other  Items. 

The  area  of  farm  subsidies  is  now  so 
tangled  and  chaotic  that  It  is  difficult  even 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  understand  what 
is  taking  place,  but  one  thing  Is  certain: 
The  farmer  Is  subjected  to  more  Federal  reg- 
ulation in  practically  every  area  of  his  enter- 
prise than  he  has  ever  l>een  subjected  to 
before. 

In  public  welfare  progframs,  where  Federal 
subsidies  play  an  all -Important  role,  a  sum- 
mary and  analysis  of  Federal -State  regula- 
tions covers  over  250  pages.  A  summary  of 
Federal  laws  regulating  urban  renewal  covers 
62  pages. 

In  speaking  against  a  proposed  program  of 
Federal  subsidies  for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, John  A.  Howard,  president  of  Roclcford 
College.  Illinois,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Any 
legislation  which  gives  money  away  must 
have  some  restrictions  to  insvire  that  the 
money  is  spent  for  the  Intended  purpose." 
Ftirthermore,  If  the  program  is  adopted,  "the 
Federal  Government,  which  proposes  to 
underwrite  a  third  of  the  cost  of  constnictlon 
and    proTlde    substantial     scholarships    to 
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■tudenu.  will  tecome  In  od«  oongrcMloiud 
▼ote  tbe  Urgast  single  custocner  of  all  pel  rate 
oollegTM  i^<l  i^  vubetantlal  customer  of  aU 
public    on«e." 

Tin  rxDXKAi.  oovnNMun  must  act 

Surely  the  moet  harmful  and  the  moat 
deceptive  argument  used  In  favor  of  Federal 
•ubaidles  U  typified  In  the  statement,  "the 
Federal  Oovernment  must  perform  those 
functions  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
menU  will  not  perform."  This  statement 
and  Its  several  variations  are  directly  con- 
trary to  the  VS.  Constitution,  for  they 
mean  that  any  State  power  not  used,  or,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Improperly  used  by  a  State.  Is  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Government.  The  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  to 
Vbm  contrary,  that  "The  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nar  prohibited  by  It  to  the  SUtes,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  If  a  State  legislature  con- 
siders, for  example,  a  State  Vaccination  Act, 
and  pniMTs  such  an  act,  this  Is  perfectly 
proper.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  State  legis- 
lature rejects  such  an  act  or  falls  to  con- 
■Idtf  mcb  an  act,  this  does  not  confer  on 
tlM  Vednral  Government  (K>wer  to  consider 
a  Vaccination  Act  for  all  the  SUtes.  As  a 
matter  of  f  ict.  the  Constitution  Implicitly 
denies  such  a  power  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, though  the  Supreme  Court  has  In 
recent  yean  held  to  the  contrary. 

One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Fathers  of 
this  Nation  In  establishing  a  union  that 
left  the  States  free  to  handle  their  Internal 
problems  was  to  permit  a  diversity  of  ex- 
periment on  the  proper  solution  of  complex 
problems.  Thus  In  the  prevention  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  New  York  might  decide  that 
a  statewide  voluntary  public  vaccination 
program  offers  the  best  chance  for  success. 
Oregon  might  decide  that  each  town,  city, 
or  county  should  be  left  free  to  establish  its 
own  program.  Arizona  might  determine  that 
'  people  uncoerced  by  State  pressure,  and 
free  of  taxes  to  support  such  State  pro- 
grams, could  best  care  for  their  own  needs. 
If  one  plan  proved  better  than  the  others, 
and  equally  suitable  to  most  areas  of  the 
country,  presumably  that  plan  would  be 
adopted  by  most  States.  Perhaps  different 
plans  would  have  varying  appeal  to  different 
areas  of  the  country.  And  If  one  plan  proved 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
that  plan  would  be  avoided,  and  Its  111 
effects  confined  to  the  State  that  had  at- 
temptefl  It.  But  with  federally  subsidized 
programs  covering  the  entire  Nation,  the 
opportunity  for  experiment  Is  curtailed,  and 
we  are  reduced  to  an  "all-or-nothing"  situa- 
tion. This  Is  a  far  cry  from  Suprpme  Court 
Justice  Harlan's  observation  th^uone  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  Federal  system  of 
government  Is  that  we  have  m  the  50  States 
80  separate  laboratories  for  Asocial  experi- 
ment. " 

Another  basic  purpoee  accomplished  by 
reserving  to  the  States  the  power  to  deal 
with  their  internal  problems  was  the  keeping 
of  government  as  close  to  the  people  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  believed  by  the  authors  of 
our  Constitution  that  the  creation  of  an 
all-powe^ul  Central  Government  would  lead 
to  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
With  this  In  mind,  the  Central  Governnient 
was  given  power  to  act  only  In  those  cases 
when  it  was  necessary  or  extraordinarily  de- 
sirable for  all  the  States  to  act  as  a  single 
unit.  With  extreme  caution,  the  powers  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Central  Government  were 
expressly  set  forth  In  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Congress  was  given  power  to  do  those 
things  necessary  and  proper  to  give  effect 
to  the  expressly  enumerated  powers.  Those 
powers  not  given  to  the  Central  Government 
were  reserved  to  the  States,  and  the  authors 
of  our  Constitution  went  so  far  as  to  have 
ihis  basic  principle  explicitly  stated  in  tlie 


10th  amendment.  In  this  manner  they  guar- 
anteed, or  thought  they  guaranteed,  for  all 
time  that  all  functions  of  government  except 
those  speclficaJly  delegated  In  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  performed  by  those  bodies  of 
government  closest  to  the  people,  the  States. 
Jefferson.  Madison,  and  those  other  authors 
of  liberty  as  we  have  known  it  understood 
that  government  kept  cloee  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  the  people  ts  good  government; 
they  khew  what  an  all-powerful  Central  Gov- 
ernment far  from  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
people  could  become  careless.  Incautious  In 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  unjust. 

A   POWXSrXJI.   HAND 

Today  the  Federal  Government,  by  man- 
aging more  th&n  00  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams accounting  for  the  expenditure  of 
•  la  billion,  is  extending  a  powerful  hand 
Into  the  affairs  of  all  the  States,  all  the 
local  governments,  and  every  citizen  In  this 
country.  Power  feeds  upon  power,  and  the 
staggering  growth  of  the  subsidy  programs 
In  the  last  few  decades  attests  to  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  our  day-to-day  lives.  "A  power  over 
a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a  power  over 
hU  wUl."  ♦ 

The  commission  does  not  maintain  that 
all  Federal  subsidies  are  unnecessary  and 
without  constitutional  Justification.  Some 
of  these  programs  clearly  fall  within  a  proi>er 
Interpretation  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
maintain  armies  and  navies,  or  within  other 
powers  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Constitution  But  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  subsidy  programs,  costing  billions 
of  dollars  In  tax  funds  each  year,  do  not  fall 
within  any  power  granted  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  and  many  Improper  programs 
are  proposed  each  year.  The  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  continued  expansion  of  Federal  power 
in  this  field  Is  the  creation  of  an  all-power- 
ful Central  Government  that  substantially 
controls  the  life  of  each  cltlaen. 

The  waste.  Inefflclency,  and  corruption 
found  In  many  of  the  subsidy  programs  only 
emphasize  the  need  for  change.  Practically 
every  day  brings  a  new  report  of  wasted 
welfare  payments,  scandal  In  agricultural 
subsidies,  or  questionable  dealings  In  urban 
renewal  projects.  As  we  surrender  more  of 
our  freedom  to  high  Federal  taxes,  we 
receive  In  return  more  waste,  InefUclency, 
and  corruption.  The  situation  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  fact  that  our  Government 
officials  may  be  making  their  best  effort — if 
the  program  Itself  Is  faulty,  honest  adminis- 
tration cannot  cure  the  defect. 

A    mST    STZP 

As  a  first  step  toward  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficult ptroblem.  the  commission  reconunends 
that  all  citizens  and  their  representatives  In 
government  calmly  consider  on  Its  merits 
each  new  proposal  for  a  Federal  subsidy. 
Any  proposed  Federal  subsidy  concerning  a 
matter  that  can  be  solved  within  the  frame- 
work of  city,  county,  or  State  government 
should  be  rejected.  Furthermore,  any  pro- 
posed program  that  docs  not  reasonably  fall 
within  one  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  rejected.  If  this  Is  done  and  done 
falthfxilly.  the  normal  course  of  events  will 
bring  about  a  reexamination  of  the  more 
unnecessary  existing  subsidy  programs.  The 
industrial  States  of  the  North  and  Midwest 
will  begin  to  understand  that  by  a  balanced 
program  for  reducing  Federal  subsidies  they 
can  actually  Improve  their  State  programs 
and  at  the  same  tln\e  reduce  the  tax  burden 
on  their  citizens.  And  perhaps  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  It  Is  partially  relieved  of  the  ex- 
pensive subsidy  burden,  may  relieve  the  tax- 
payer of  a  portion  of  his  burden. 


>  Representative  Durno.  of  Oregon,  who  is 
also  a  doctor,  bad  this  to  say:  "I  think  this 
Is  a  continuing  program,  or  It  will  be,  and 


if  the  Congress  proposes  to  adopt  this  kind 
of  a  program.  It  should  be  continuing.  I 
think  It  Is  going  to  be  an  expansive  pro- 
gram which  Is  going  to  Involve  a  lot  more 
diseases.  •  •  •  I  don't  think  that  It  U  the 
dollars  In  this  bill  or  the  medicine  In  this 
bill  that  is  the  answer.  I  think  the  answer 
Is  a  continuation  and  an  acceleration  and  an 
extension  of  the  program  of  public  health, 
and  those  public  programs  should  originate 
at  the  county  level  and  at  the  State  level 
more  than  at  the  Federal  level."     108  Coh- 

GKESSIO.NAL  RBCOSO  10913. 

Representative  Maktin  of  Nebraska  noted 
that  he  had  sent  a  questionnaire  on  this 
matter  to  his  constituents  and  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  replies  were  In  opposition  to  an 
appropriation  of  "Federal"  money  for  this 
program.     108  Conokbbsionai.  Rccoao  10011. 

Representative  Dominick,  of  Colorado,  said, 
"For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  get  Into  this  realm."  He  then  entered  In 
the  OoNGREBstONAL  Racoso  an  article  from 
the  Denver  Post  which  related  In  detail  the 
plan  that  had  been  developed  and  used  suc- 
cessfully In  that  locality,  without  Federal 
assUtance.  108  Concrxssionai.  Rbcoro  10004, 
10905. 

•In  1961,  67  percent  of  all  taxes  collected 
In  the  United  States  went  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  States  received  only  16  cents 
and  the  local  government  only  17  cents  of 
each  tax  dollar. 

'  See  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  this  article 
for  the  figures  upon  which  the  comparisons 
of  this  section  are  based. 

•"The  Federalist  No.  79."  at  497  (Wright 
ed    1961)  (Hamilton). 

Afpxndix 

nCUKXS  RELATING  TO  COMPARISON  09  THt  RXlA- 
TTVI   DEBT   POSmONS   OF   riDXRAL,    STATE,    AND 

LOCAL    governments;    latest    comparisons 

ARE   rOR  THE  TEAR   1B61 

National  Income  for  1961,  8430.2  billion'. 
Federal  debt  In  1932,  $19.5  billion*. 
Federal  debt  in  1961,  $289.0  bllllOn '. 
State  debt  In  1932,  $2  8  billion*. 
State  debt  In  1961,  $20,0  billion'. 
Local  debt  In  1932,  $16  4  billion*. 
Local  debt  In  1961,  $55.0  billion*. 

State  surpluses  (  +  )  and  deficits  (— )  of 
general  revenue  over  expenditure,   1952-61* 

1953.  -i-  $1.0  bUllon. 
1963.  +  $1.1  billion. 

1954.  +  $0.1  bUllon. 

1956.  -   $0.7  billion. 

1968.  4-  $0  5  billion. 

1957.  +  $0.4  billion. 

1958.  -  $1.9  billion. 

1959.  -  $1.9  billion. 

1960.  +  $1.2  billion. 

1961.  +  $0.1  billion. 

Federal    surpluses    (-f-)    and    deficits    (  —  ), 
1952-61  *    {excluding    trust  funds) 

1962.  -  $4.0  billion. 

1963.  -  $9.4  blUlon. 
1954.  -  $3.1  billion. 
1956.  -  $4  2  billion. 

1956.  -I-  $16  billion. 

1957.  +  $16  billion. 

1958.  -  $2  8  billion. 

1969.  -  $12  4  billion. 

1960.  +  $1.2  billion. 

1961,  -  $39  billion. 

State  and  local  governments  held  $18.7  bU- 
llon In  securities  Issued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  as  of  June  30,  1961.* 


>  "StatlsUcal  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  1962,"  p.  312. 

•  "Annual  Report  of  the  SecreUry  of  the 
"nreasury  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  Jime  30, 
1962,''  p   380. 

•"Historical  SUtlstlcs  at  the  United 
SUtes,"  US.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  pp.  72»- 
730. 
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•  "Summary  of  OovernmenUl  Finances  for 
1961."  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  p.  24. 

•  "Compendium  of  SUte  Government  Fi- 
nances In  1961."  XJB.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
page  1. 

•  "Annual  Report  of  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1961."  page  416. 

■  Id  .at  p.  98. 


Berlin:   A  New  Approach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  recently  delivered  in 
the  Senate  an  eloquent  and  perceptive 
address  devoted,  in  part,  to  a  discussion 
of  our  tendency  to  become  transfixed  in 
"frozen  positions"  on  major  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  He  called  for  creative  ef- 
forts to  attack  old  stalemates  in  new 
and  diflferent  ways. 

TTie  Nation  for  June  22  carries  a  fine 
article  by  Senator  Pell,  summarizing  his 
own  suggestion  for  a  new  approach  to 
the  Berlin  problem.  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  fresh  thinking,  tightly  rea- 
soned sind  cogently  presented.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  ^pendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bcelim:   a  New  Approach 

(By  Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode 

Island ) 

(Note. — Claiborne  Fell,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  1960  by  the  largest  plurality  In  the  history 
of  his  SUte.) 

Of  the  many  centers  of  International  crisis 
today,  none  Is  more  potentially  dangerous 
nor  has  festered  longer  than  the  situation  In 
Berlin.  For  18  years  we  have  been  confront- 
ing this  problem,  which  has  been  sometimes 
deceptively  quiescent,  sometimes  productive 
of  violent  locallEed  struggle  and  loss  of  life, 
more  often  verging  on  eruption  Into  conflict 
which  could  engulf  us  all.  We  have  wit- 
nessed policies  of  "brinkmanship"  and  the 
maneuvering  of  armed  forces  Into  positions 
from  which  withdrawal  Is  Increasingly  haz- 
ardous. We  have  gained  at  best  a  form  of 
sUtus  quo — made,  however,  less  favorable 
to  our  own  national  Interests,  to  the  Inter- 
esU  of  the  German  people  and,  indeed,  of 
all  who  desire  freedom  everywhere  by  the 
construction  of  the  Berlin  wall. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  for  too  long  pro- 
moted expediente  rather  than  a  basic  reso- 
lution for  the  problem.  We  need  a  fresh 
approach,  and  we  need  to  take  the  Initiative 
in  this  respect — before  we  are  compelled 
once  again  to  counter  Communist-motivated 
action. 

Recent  diplomatic  exchanges  have  pro- 
duced nothing  to  encourage  great  optimism. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that  the  Com- 
munist armor  ts  not  as  solid  as  It  once  ap- 
peared Moscow  and  Peking  are  scarcely 
ui  toUl  harmony.  Premier  Khrushchev  has 
expressed  a  wish  to  negotiate,  perhaps  be- 
cause all  Is  not  well  within  the  monolithic 
structure  of  oommunlsm,  perhaps  because  of 
his  clumsy  failure  In  Cuba  to  change  the  nu- 


clear balance  of  power,  perhaps  because  the 
threat  of  nuclear  holocaust  makes  him  realize 
that  he  has  more  to  gain  through  peace. 
We  should  not  place  undue  emphasis  on 
any  of  these  aspecte;  but  the  fact  is  that 
negotiations  are  possible.  We  should, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conference  table  well 
prepared. 

What  are  the  goals  we  should  espouse  fcH- 
an  honorable  settlement  vls-a-vls  Berlin? 
We  are  pledged  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  the 
economic  viability  of  the  western  part  of 
the  city,  and  we  are  committed  to  defend  our 
right  to  malnUln  an  impropriate  garrison 
there.  But  there  Is  one  more  goal  for  which 
we  ought  to  strive:  Guaranteed  land  access 
to  the  city  lUelf . 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II,  before 
hostilities  between  East  and  West  became 
manifest,  we  did  not  Insist  on  specific  land 
access  to  Berlin.  Instead,  we  preferred  to 
have  rlghU  of  general  access.  These  were 
never  formalized  by  treaty,  and  they  have 
grown  Into  a  source  of  dispute  which  goes 
to  the  very  root  of  the  Berlin  problem. 
Furthermore,  West  German  travel  to  the 
city  Is  subject  to  the  whim  of  East  German 
authorities:  consUnt  turmoil  and  confusion 
are  the  result.  Thus,  explicit  land  access 
to  Berlin,  through  110  miles  of  East  German 
territory.  Is  essential  to  the  agreement  we 
should  now  seek  to  reach. 

I  believe  that  the  Berlln-to-Helmstedt 
highway  Is  Ideally  suited  to  this  purpose. 
There  would  be  virtually  no  Interference 
with  the  economic  life  of  East  Germany;  the 
highway  Is  equipped  with  79  overpasses  and 
65  underpasses,  which  traverse  without  ob- 
struction not  only  other  thoroughfares,  but 
the  21  railroads  In  the  area.  The  highway 
could  be  Internationalized,  as  President 
Kennedy  has  suggested;  but,  in  any  case, 
It  must  be  defined  by  Irrevocable  guarantee. 

Are  the  policies  we  have  so -far  been  pur- 
suing geared  to  a  formalizing  of  such  an 
agreement?  Since  World  War  II  we  have 
championed  the  cause  of  a  unified  Germany. 
Is  this  stipulation — here  and  now —  realistic? 
Or  does  It  lead  to  Irresolvable  stalemate? 
Let  us  examine  the  situation  more  closely. 

At  present  In  Berlin  two  armed  camps  face 
each  other  acro^  a  monstrously  Inhuman 
barrier  made  of  stone  and  barbed  wire.  The 
slightest  Jar  on  one  side  seto  off  a  similar 
seismic  rumble  on  the  other.  The  Russians 
create  an  Incident;  we  maneuver  con- 
spicuously a  squadron  of  Unks — and  mean- 
while, East  Berllners  cannot  crosb  to  West 
Berlin,  even  to  attend  burials;  only  the  cof- 
fin with  Its  dead  body  is  permitted  through 
the  wall.  There  Is  Inordinate  suffering;  and 
times  of  crisis,  though  they  may  pass  with- 
out caUstrophe,  leave  tensions  higher  than 
before.  If  we  in  the  free  world,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  alliance,  allow  this  process 
to  continue,  surely  there  must  come  a  day 
of  reckoning. 

How  can  we  ease  these  tensions  without 
jeopardizing  the  pledges  we  have  made  and 
which,  at  all  cosU,  we  must  keep? 

Our  current  policies  provide  no  answer. 
Since  1954  we  have  encouraged  and  assisted 
Western  Germany  to  build  up  its  military 
might.  Western  Germany  can  now  boast  the 
most  powerful  non-Soviet  ground  force  In 
Europe:  an  Army  of  11  divisions  and  263,000 
men;  a  Navy  of  177  ships  and  28,000  men; 
and  Air  Force  numbering  90,000.  East  Ger- 
many. In  turn,  has  raised  an  Army  of  ap- 
proximately 200,000,  with  a  14,000-man  Navy 
and  an  Air  Force  of  10.000.  These  two  es- 
Ubllshments  are,  of  course,  the  antithesis  of 
the  West's  original  1946  concept  of  a  uni- 
fied Germany,  stripped  of  Its  mUlUry  po- 
tential and  in  a  world  at  peace. 

Times  and  clrcumsUnces  obviously  have 
changed:  yet  we  persist  In  malnUlnlng  at- 
titudes and  frames  of  reference  which  look 
backward  Instead  of  ahead.  It  U  high  time 
we  face  the  facU  as  they  exist  In  1968. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  either 
the  United  SUtee  or  the  Soviet  Union,  the 


Western  Alliance  or  the  Eastern  Bloc,  will 
agree  on  a  disarmed,  neutral  Germany  In 
the  Inunedlate  futiore.  The  NATO  nations 
cerUlnly  would  not  want  Western  Germany, 
the  bulwark  of  their  land  forces,  to  with- 
draw lU  troops  from  their  command.  Nor 
will  the  Warsaw  Pact  Communist  nations 
permit  East  Germany  with  iU  miliUry  re- 
sources to  withdraw  from  the  Communist 
orbit.  Let  us  acknowledge  these  facU.  The 
mere  acknowledgment  allows  us  to  proceed 
to  a  new,  present-day  evaluation  of  the  Ger- 
man situation. 

To  achieve  a  formal.  Ironclad  guarantee 
from  the  Communists  on  our  rights  of  land 
access  to  Berlin,  certainly  we  can  afford  to 
acknowledge  the  continuing  existence  of  the 
two  German  governments  and  agree,  more- 
over, on  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  as  the  East 
German-Polish  border.  Such  an  agreement 
would  in  no  way  infringe  on  our  commit- 
ments for  preserving  West  Oernuin  freedom^ 
and  the  Communists  would  not  have  gained 
control  over  a  single  human  being  or  a 
single  square  inch  of  territory  not  already 
under  their  rule.  By  consistently  refusing 
to  deal  with  the  de  facto  East  German  gov- 
ernment, we  strengthen  the  Soviet  hand, 
rather  than — as  we  would  prefer  to  think — 
enfeeble  It.  We  simply  augment  the  stale- 
mate. 

But  If  we  accept  reality,  not  only  do  we 
open  the  door  for  a  conclusive  accord,  but 
we  would  be  nurturing  an  environment 
which  could  ultimately  and  successfully 
undermine  the  Communist  satellite  regimes. 
Poland  Is  the  leading  industrial  satellite  na- 
tion In  the  Soviet  European  empire.  IU 
estimated  gross  national  product  of  $21.5 
billion  tops  by  $2  billion  the  GNP  of  East 
Germany.  Only  the  Conununlst  countries 
formally  recognize  the  283-mlle,  Polish  Oder- 
Nelsse  frontier.  If  the  West  recognized  this 
boundary  as  well,  one  of  the  chief  bonds 
tying  Poland  to  Russian  would  be  severed; 
and  the  fundamental  anti-Russian  feelings 
of  the  Polish  i>eople,  who  Inhabit  the  Oder- 
Nelsse  territories  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
all  other  nationalities,  would  be  given  stimu- 
lating impetus.  A  spirit  of  unrest,  of  rebel- 
lion, Is  latent  In  all  satelllU  cotmtrles.  It 
cannot  grow  contagiously,  however,  while  it 
is  enclosed  In  the  vise  of  unmovlng  policies. 

I  believe  that  the  agreement  I  suggest 
would  have  Immense,  long-term  beneflte.  To 
begin  with,  by  seizing  the  Initiative  in  the 
easement  of  tensions,  we  oould  concentrate 
more  vigorously  on  the  relaxation  of  the 
Communist  controls  at  the  Berlin  wall  itself. 
Amelioration  of  these  conditions  Is  of  prime 
concern  to  Berllners,  both  East  and  West. 

We  could  follow  through  with  other  meth- 
ods of  tension  reduction.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  work  out  a  revised  sUtus-of-forces  in 
West  Berlin,  whereunder  American,  British 
and  French  forces  would  be  garrisoned  in 
West  Berlin  at  the  InvlUtlon  of  the  West 
Berlin  government.  In  turn,  this  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt. 

We  could  initiate  steps  with  the  Commu- 
ntsu  for  a  mutual  slackening  off  of  propa- 
ganda and  Intelligence  operations  and.  in 
keeping  with  efforto  presently  being  made  by 
the  West  German  government,  trade  oould 
be  normalized  between  West  and  East  Ger- 
many and  between  West  Germany  and  other 
nations — Poland.  Czechosolovakla  and  Hun- 
gary— behind  the  curUin.  In  actuality, 
trade  between  East  and  West  Germany  today 
amounte  to  almost  half  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually; but  It  Is  hampered  by  lack  of 
legitimization.  It  is  well  known  that  com- 
munism feeds  on  areas  where  poverty  and 
low  sUndards  of  living  prevail.  Prosperity 
has  never  been  a  Communist  ally  In  the 
lands  the  Kremlin  dominates;  nor  do  we  find 
In  these  lands  the  higher  living  sUndards 
which  prosperous  trade  relations  engender. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  be  moved  to  Berlin.  To 
me  this  particular  step  appears  somewhat 
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mrtrem*.  and  I  would  question  lU  prac- 
tteabUlty.  However.  I  aee  no  reason  why  tbe 
Kuropean  headquarters  of  the  UJf.  presently 
at  the  Paials  des  Nations  In  Oeneva.  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  presently  in  Paris. 
•ho\ild  not  be  shifted  to  Berlin.  I  would 
pr»!fer  to  see  them  In  East  Berlin,  where  their 
salutary  effect,  I  feel,  would  be  most  pro- 
ductive: but  no  matter  In  what  part  of  the 
dty  they  were  b<ucd.  these  two  bodies  would 
.  help  ease  political  temperatures. 

As  tensions  are  reduced,  so  also  would  be 
reduced  our  current  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  We  are  now  spending  more 
than  (60  t  llllon  a  year  for  national  defense 
and  supporting  more  than  400.000  men  In  Eu- 
rope. No  other  NATO  member  makes  a  com- 
parable outlay;  no  other  has  a  longer  draft 
period  than  our  own.  Yet  our  NATO  allies 
are  today  enjoying  a  94  bllUon-pIus  trade  In 
consumer,  nonstrateglc  goods  with  the  So- 
viet bloc.  In  an  environment  where  some 
military  relaxation  could  be  Implemented, 
wouldn't  It  be  possible  for  us  to  share  In  an 
expansion  of  peaceful  and  profitable  trade? 

We  must  face  other  realities,  however,  be- 
fore considering  a  more  serene  future.  Un- 
fashionable as  It  may  be  to  mention,  the 
prospect  of  a  rearmed  and  reunified  Ger- 
many looms  with  a  dark  foreboding  over  a 
great  many  European  minds.  Not  easy  to  for- 
get is  the  fact  that  Germany  has  engaged  In 
three  aggressive  wars  in  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  memory  bolsters  today's  general 
acceptance  of  the  premise  that  Germany 
shoxild  not  be  equipped  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons; and  it  gives  emphasis  to  our  own  p<^nt 
of  view  that  the  proliferation  of  these  weap- 
ons should  be  prevented.  On  this  most  im- 
portant single  policy,  for  once,  we  and  the 
Soviets  agree.  From  a  long-term  viewpoint, 
though,  no  one  nation  can  or  should  be  sin- 
gled out  in  this  connection,  no  matter  what 
her  history  or  whether  she  has  been  vic- 
torious in  a  war  or  defeated. 

For  Eastern  Europeans,  the  specter  of  a 
rwunoed  Germany  has  more  alarming  con- 
BOiatlons.  Communist  authoHlies  and  satel- 
lite leaders  exploit  this  apprehension,  which 
la  none  the  less  genuine.  Eastern  Europe's 
fears  are  deeply  rooted,  stemming  not  only 
from  brutalities  suffered  during  World  War 
II,  but  from  centuries  of  earlier  German  at- 
tacks and  occupation.  We  must  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  Eastern 
Europeans  fear  the  Germans  even  more  than 
they  do  the  Russians. 

Tfce  Poles,  remembering  all  too  vividly 
German  conquest  and  subjugation,  listen 
most  uneasily  when  the  usually  reasonable 
Dr.  Adenauer  says  that  "the  Oder-Nelsse  line 
te  not  Germany's  frontier,"  and  they  are 
placed  in  the  Ironic  position  of  having  to 
choose  the  Russians  as  their  defenders.  A 
much  more  strident  neo-Nazi  Weet  German 
minority  calls  for  regaining  the  Sudetenland 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Surely.  If  a  rearmed 
Germany  should  ever  move  eastward  again, 
we  would  witness  once  more  a  European 
inferno. 

Europeans  also  remember  that  twice  within 
the  past  half -century  Germany's  future  abil- 
ity to  wage  war  has  been  strengthened  by 
arrangements  and  understandings  reached 
with  Russian  rulers.  Both  the  Rapallo 
Agreement  In  1922  and  the  Rlbbentrop 
Agreement  In  1939  were  calculated  to  allow 
Germany  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  against 
the  West. 

For  theae  reasons  alone,  practical  as  well  as 
psychological,  I  submit  that  a  rearmed,  re- 
unified Germany  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
bulwark  against  the  Soviets. 

Many  intelligent  and  moderate  Germans 
are  today  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  militant  reiinificatlon.  As  long  ago 
as  1959,  the  German  Social  Democrats  ad- 
vanced the  Deutschland  Plan,  accepting  the 
Odar-NelM  frontier.  Klaus  von  Blsmark. 
ol  the  almost  legendary  old  "Iron 


Chancellor"  and  now  Director  at  the  North 
Rhine- Westphali*  radio  network,  recently 
added  his  support  to  this  concept  and  sug- 
gested thaX«  in  aooord  with  the  current 
thinking  In  Weet  Berlin,  priority  be  given  to 
the  bettering  of  last  German  conditions. 
President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  whose  opinions 
are  frequently  controversial,  but  whom  we 
should  seek  to  understand  as  basically  a 
European  realist,  accepts  the  Oder-Nelsse 
frontier  as  valid. 

Our  diplomatic  tasks  have  never  been 
more  complex.  The  maintenance  of  a 
strong,  coordinated  Western  alliance,  with 
all  parties  in  harmony,  requires  in  Itself 
exceptiona.)  energies.  We  must  never  for 
a  moment  forget,  however,  that  the  Com- 
munists are  our  chief  enemy  and  that  we 
are  their  number  one  target.  And  in  this 
respect  I  firmly  believe  that  a  policy  of 
total  Inflexibility  is  purposeless. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  a  reunified, 
rearmed  Germany — even  if  it  were  desir- 
able— Ls  not  to  be  achieved  by  any  means 
short  of  violent  upheaval  which  even  the 
most  sanguinary  among  us  strenuously  wish 
to  avoid.  By  gaining  what  we  lack — guaran- 
teed land  access  to  the  island  of  freedom 
which  Berlin  has  come  to  be — in  exchange 
for  recognition  of  the  de  facto  East  German 
regime,  we  would  be  taking  a  long  stride 
toward  ending  the  cold  war. 

In  effect,  we  would  be  exchanging  hope 
for  hopelessness — and  we  would  be  fostering 
those  very  conditions  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  alone  lead  to  the  ultimate  goal  we  have 
traditionally  championed:  A  unified,  xin- 
armed  Germany  in  a  peaceful  community 
of  nations.  Two  armed  camps  cannot  in 
this  case  be  forged  into  one.  Patently,  the 
Riissians  will  never  make  this  concession; 
but  two  armed  camps,  clearly  and  objec- 
tively acknowledged  as  such,  can  eventually 
be  disarmed.    There  Is  the  hope. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
confronted  with  its  own  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal anxieties  and  problems,  is  willing  for 
an  abatement  of  tensions.  After  all,  the 
Russians,  too,  are  realists.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, take  the  initiative  in  Berlin.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  we  would  have 
much  to  gain  in  this  vital  area,  and  nothing 
that  is  fundamental  to  our  honor  to  loee. 


The  Case  for  Electoral  College  Reform 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
of  us  who  are  Interested  In  ImprovUig 
upon  the  present  system  of  electing 
Presidents,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  report  of  the  Law  Re- 
form Committee  on  Electoral  College 
Reform,  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  gives  an  interesting 
historical  background  on  the  electoral 
college,  as  well  as  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
most  popular  proposals  for  changing  the 
current  system  and  a  summaiy  of  recent 
public  oplnlmi  polls  Indicating  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  favor  some  type 
of  reform. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  and  all 
others  who  read  the  Congressional  Rxc- 
oao  will  find  this  reixirt  to  be  an  in- 
formative and  thought-provoking  docu- 
ment. 


The  report  follows: 

New  Toax,  N.T.. 

Mat  7, 1943. 

Mr.  JOHK  T.  OWTlfMB, 

Secretary,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerre 
New  York.  NT. 

EXcAa  Mx.  GwTNNx:  In  view  of  the  long 
agenda  of  committee  reports  and  the  ann\ial 
election  of  officers  and  conunittees  today  I 
did  not  want  to  take  the  time  of  the  meeting 
to  mention  some  addenda  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  the  membership  in  connection 
with  the  very  comprehensive  report  for  In- 
formation only  of  the  Law  Reform  Commit- 
tee on  Electoral  College  Reform. 

I,  therefore,  now  ask  you  Instead,  as  you 
suggested,  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
mittee Report  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  this 
letter.  In  two  presidential  elections  the 
electoral  college  was  not  able  to  elect  a 
President.  In  1800  there  was  a  tie  vote  be- 
tween Btirr  and  Jefferson  and  the  election 
was  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  elected  Jefferson,  and  again  In 
1824  there  were  four  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent voted  for  in  the  electoral  college  none 
of  whom  had  a  majority.  Adams,  Clay,  Craw- 
ford and  Jackson,  and  the  election  was  again 
determined  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  Adams. 

In  1876  and  1888  there  were  Presidents 
Hayes  and  Harrison  elected  without  the 
popular  vote  in  their  favor.  In  1876  the 
electoral  college  failed  to  elect  due -to  dupll- 
cate  returns  from  three  States,  and  an  elec- 
toral commlfslon  had  to  be  set  up  by  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  election  which  award- 
ed it  to  Hayes.  T%ere  was  also  an  instance 
at  where  the  US.  Senate  had  to  elect  a  Vice 
President  alone  in  R.  M.  Johnson  in  1836. 
I  personally  favor  the  abrogation  of  the  elec- 
toral college  and  election  by  popular  vote, 
which  I  have  advocated  since  my  article  In 
1920  in  the  New  York  American,  and  the 
former  Independent  Magazine  about  that 
period. 

Very  truly  yours. 

CHESTEH  D.  PUCSLIT. 

Electoxal   Collegk   RcroRM 

The  electoral  college  begins  to  function 
on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November  of  every  fourth  year  when 
qualified  voters  of  the  several  States  choose 
the  presidential  electors;  it  continues  on  the 
first  Monday  after  the  second  Wednesday  in 
December  when  the  electors  meet  In  their 
respective  States  to  cast  their  votes  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President:  and  It  ends  on 
January  6,  when  the  electoral  votes  are 
counted  In  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  results  are  announced. 

Efforts  have  been  made  for  more  than  60 
years  to  change  the  electoral  college  pro- 
cedures for  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  After  each  succeeding  national 
election  a  flurry  of  activity  brings  forth  large 
numbers  of  bills  to  amend  the  electoral 
process,  but  aside  from  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  12th.  20th.  22d.  and  23d  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  these  made  little 
change  In  the  actual  procedures,  there  has 
been  little  success.  The  movement  for  ref- 
ormiitton  of  the  electoral  process  Intensified 
when  there  is  a  close  election  or  when  the 
election  results  In  the  selection  of  a  Pres- 
ident by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote. 

The  continuing  efforts  to  alter  or  elimi- 
nate the  electoral  college  arise  from  the  con- 
viction held  by  many  that  there  are  great 
inequities  in  the  present  system.  With  few 
exceptions,  however — notably  those  in  1800, 
1824.  and  1876 — the  system  has  successfully 
elected  a  President,  although  on  three  oc- 
casions the  man  elected  was  a  minority  Pres- 
ident, having  received  a  smaller  popular  vote 
than  his  opponents,  and  on  14  occasions  the 
man  elected  held  only  a  pturaUty  of  the 
popular  vote. 
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Those  who  favor  a  change  in  the  electoral 
college  system  argue  that  it  is  inequitable 
because  it  does  not  permit  a  division  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State  between  the  can- 
didates, but  rather  provides  for  a  unit-rule 
or  "wlnner-take-all"  procedure  which  re- 
sults in  the  dlsenfranchisement  of  great 
numbers  of  voters  whose  votes,  in  fact,  are 
cast  in  favor  of  the  opposing  candidate. 
They  contend  that  the  present  system  places 
exaggerated  Importance  on  the  larger  «md 
pivotal  States  to  the  extent  that  the  major 
parties  not  only  concentrate  their  campaign- 
ing in  these  areas  but  also  generally  choose 
the  candidates  from  these  few  most  popu- 
lous States.  Moreover,  there  Ls  criticism  of 
the  philosophy  and  procedure  of  the  con- 
tingent election  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  all  the  States  are  granted  one 
vote  in  the  choice  for  President.  Finally, 
there  is  some  feeling  that  the  electoral  col- 
lege Itself  has  become  an  archaic  institution 
and  should  be  abolished. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change 
in  the  present  system  insist  that  it  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  time  for  almost  two  cen- 
turies and  has  produced  only  three  minority 
Presidents:  that  on  only  two  occasions  has  it 
been  necessary  to  invoke  the  contingent 
election  procedure;  that  the  present  system 
gives  proper  and  adequate  representation  to 
the  amall  and  sparsely  populated  States; 
that  any  change  in  the  bloc  vote  might 
produce  splinter  parties.  Further,  they  rea- 
son that  the  method  currently  In  use  Is  time- 
tested  and  that  any  new  Innovation  would 
be  experimental.  Finally,  they  contend  that 
the  proponents  of  electoral  reform  have  failed 
to  rally  behind  a  single  method  they  think 
is  better  than  the  present  system,  but  rather 
offer  a  ntunber  of  alternative  methods  upon 
which  they  cannot  agree. 

HOW  THK    PRESKNT    STSTXM   EVOLVED 

Article  n  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that:  "Each  State  shall  ap{>olnt,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
numt>er  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  a  State  may  .toe  entitled  in  the  Con- 
gress; but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector." 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  elec- 
tors were  chosen  In  a  variety  of  manners; 
they  were  selected  by  the  State  legislatures, 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  In  the  dis- 
tricts, or  they  were  elected  on  a  statewide 
general  ticket.  The  electors,  thus  chosen, 
were  directed  to  cast  ballots  for  two  persons. 
The  one  receiving  the  highest  number,  if  a 
majority,  would  be  President;  the  second 
highest,  the  Vice  President.  In  the  event  of 
a  tie  or  the  lack  of  a  majority,  the  choice 
would  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

In  1800,  a  tie  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
running  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
respectively,  on  the  Republican-Democrat 
party  ticket,  threw  the  election  into  the 
House  where,  aifter  the  36th  ballot,  Jefferson 
was  chosen.  This  dispute  stimulated  the 
consideration  of  reform — and  the  12th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ratlfled  in 
1804,  resulted  therefrom. 

The  12th  amendment  eliminated  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  designees  for  the  specific  offices 
by  providing  that:  "The  electors  shall  meet 
In  their  respective  Stotes  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  am  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  and  In  distinct  balloU  the  per- 
sons voted  for  as  Vice  President." 

The  amendment  also  detailed  the  manner 
In  which  the  votes  would  be  tallied  In  the 
Congress.  Amendment  XII  further  provided 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
make  the  selection  of  the  winning  presi- 
denUal  candidate  (if  none  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  votes)  by  a  ballot,  with 


each  State  having  one  vote.  A  similar  pro- 
cedure was  established  for  the  Senate,  for 
the  selection  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  next  change  in  the  electoral  process 
was  made  nearly  130  years  later  with  the 
ratification  of  the  30th  amendment  in  1933. 
This  amendment,  known  as  the  "lame  duck" 
amendment,  set  the  time  for  the  assumption 
of  office  by  the  President  and  Vice  President 
on  the  20th  day  of  January  and  set  the 
opening  meeting  of  Congress  for  the  third 
of  January.  This  eliminated  the  possibility 
of  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  a  contingent  election  by  a  Con- 
gress which  would  remain  in  office  only  a 
few  more  weeks,  rather  than  by  the  newly 
elected  body.  The  amendment  provided  also 
that  in  the  event  the  President  elect  dies 
before  he  is  inaugurated,  the  Vice  President 
shall  become  President. 

The  22d  amendment  limiting  to  two  the 
number  of  terms  that  a  President  may  serve, 
and  the  23d  amendment  enfranchising  the 
eUglble  voters  of  the  District  of  Oolimibla, 
are  the  most  recent  adjustments  in  the  na- 
tional election  procedure,  and  like  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  make  no  fundamental  alteration 
in  the  procedure  of  actually  selecting  a 
President  and  Vice  President  through  the 
electoral  college. 

Statutory  changes  effecting  the  electoral 
process  have  been  made  by  Cotigress,  but 
these  have  dealt  with  the  line  of  succession 
to  office  and  measvires  establishing  the  time 
of  elections,  the  time  and  place  that  electors 
will  meet,  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  Congress  in  tabulating  the  electoral  votes. 

BOW  THE  EL,ECTORS  AKX  CHOSEN 

A  great  deal  of  tlie  prerogative  in  de- 
termining electoral  policy  is  delegated  to  the 
States  in  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  the  States  shall  appoint,  in 
the  manner  directed  by  the  legislature,  a 
number  of  electors  equal  to  the  State's  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  Bach  State  is  per- 
mitted to  determine  for  itself  the  manner 
in  which  such  electors  are  chosen.  At 
present  It  happens  that  electors  In  all  the 
States  are  chosen  on  a  general  ticket  at  the 
election  held  In  November  of  Presidential 
years.  This  method  has  been  followed  by 
all  States,  with  a  few  exceptions,  since  1836. 

However,  the  States  differ  considerably  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  electors  are  nomi- 
nated, in  the  maiuier  they  are  presented  on 
the  ballot,  and,  most  significantly.  In  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  committed  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  candidates  of  the  parties 
the  electors  presumably  represent.  In  most 
States,  the  presidential  electors  are  nonii- 
nated  by  the  State  party  conventions  or  the 
State  committees,  and  In  some  they  are 
nominated  In  a  primary.  In  Florida,  how- 
ever, they  are  chosen  by  the  Governor  and 
In  Pennsylvania  by  the  presidential  nomi- 
nees of  each  party. 

The  pledge  by  the  elector  to  cast  his  vote 
for  a  party's  candidate  Is  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  the  manner  of  nomination,  or  it  is 
determined  by  the  manner  of  presentation 
on  the  ballot.  Where  the  so-called  "presi- 
dential short  ballot"  (a  ballot  on  which  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  appear  in  lieu  of  the  names 
of  the  electors)  Is  used,  there  Is  an  implica- 
tion that  the  electors  are  expected  to  vote 
for  these  candidates.  In  the  33  States  where 
this  system  has  been  adopted.  State  law  con- 
tains a  provision  that  a  vote  cast  for  the 
candidate  Is  deemed  to  l>e  a  vote  cast  for  the 
electcx-s  of  the  party  whose  names  may  not 
even  appear  on  the  ballot.  In  another  group 
of  States,  an  inference  of  a  pledge  may  be 
made  from  the  ballot  on  which  the  names 
of  the  electors  are  listed  under  the  party  in- 
signia and  names  of  the  candidates.  Provi- 
sions for  the  names  of  unpledged  electors  are 
made  on  the  ballots  in  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
and  Georgia. 

Many  of  the  deficiencies  and  alleged  in- 
equities of  the  present  system  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  adoption,  by  the  States,  of 


the  general  ticket  method  of  selecting  elec- 
tors. By  the  simple  act  of  electing  the  en- 
tire slate  of  electors  of  the  party  receiving 
a  plurality  of  the  votes,  there  is  an  automatic 
assignment  of  all  the  State's  electoral  votes 
to  one  candidate.  While  it  is  possible  in 
some  States  to  vote  for  individual  electors, 
the  trend  in  most  States,  now,  is  to  vote  for 
the  presidential  candidate  in  lieu  of  indi- 
vidual electors.  The  expanded  use  of  voting 
machines  is  accelerating  this  process. 

It  Is  possible,  therefore,  to  change  the  elec- 
toral procedure  by  having  every  State  legis- 
lature reject  the  use  of  the  general  ticket 
method.  In  doing  so  a  legislature  could 
select  another  method,  and  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  a  majority  in  a  legislature, 
anticipating  an  unfavorable  outcome  in  the 
next  election,  might  attempt  to  fortify  it- 
self against  such  an  eventuality  by  again 
changing  the  mode  of  appointing  electors. 

The  result  could  be  an  InstabUity  in  the 
manner  of  choosing  electors.  The  alterna- 
tive would  be  the  determination  of  a  mode 
of  choosing  the  President  that  would  be  given 
the  fixedness  and  permanence  ot  a  consti- 
tutional rule,  and  one  that  would  seriously 
reduce  the  coi^titutlonal  prerogative  of  the 
States  to  appoint  the  electors  "in  th^  man- 
ner directed  by  the  legislatures." 

THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS  IN  OPERATION 

The  President  and  Vice  President  are 
ehosen  by  the  electoral  college^  an  assemblage 
of  electors  which  meets  in  each  State  to  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  While  voters  going  to  the  polls 
usually  think  of  themselves  as  voting  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  actually  they 
vote  only  for  the  electors  even  though  they 
may  seldom  know  who  the  electors  are. 

The  electors  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President  on  separate  ballots,  and  the 
lists  are  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  on  a  date  set  by  law.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  acts  as  the  presiding  officer 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  6th  of  January 
for  the  purpose  of  tabrilating  the  electoral 
votes.  If  one  candidate  polls  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate announces  the  vote;  and  that  announce- 
ment is  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  persons 
elected  President  and  Vice  President. 

In  the  event  that  no  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives immediately  choose  a  President; 
and  that  the  Senate  choose  a  Vice  President. 
The  contingent  method  provides  for '  the 
selection  of  a  President  by  ballot  in  the 
Hotise  trom  among  the  candidates  (not  more 
than  three)  who  received  the  highest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes.  Further,  the  Con- 
stitution provdes  that  in  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent, the  votes  In  the  House  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  with  each  State  entitled  to  one 
vote.  The  candidate  for  whom  the  vote  of 
a  State  will  be  cast  is  determined  by  a  polling 
of  the  State's  Representatives.  The  one  re- 
ceiving the  greatest  number  of  votes  will 
receive  the  one  vote  of  the  State,  while  a  tie 
vote  means  the  loss  of  the  State's  one  vote. 
The  choice  of  a  Vice  President  is  made  in 
the  Senate  from  the  two  candidates  receiving 
the  highest  votes,  by  a  method  similar  to 
that  prescribed  for  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  House  the  quorum  required 
for  this  purpose  is  representation  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  States,  and  in  the  Senate  the 
quorum  consists  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators.  In  both  bodies,  the 
candidate  receiving  the  majority  la  the 
winner. 

PROPOSALS  TO  RETORM  THE  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

Of  the  hundreds  of  bills  submitted  in 
Congress  from  time  to  time  in  efforts  to  re- 
vise the  electoral  college  system,  few  have 
progressed  beyond  oonunlttee  consideration. 
One  of  the  more  recent  proposals,  the  Lodge- 
Oossett  plan,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
1960,  but  could  not  muster  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Uany  ot  the  proposals  are  r«atat«menU  of 
reooznmended  changes  which  date  from  as 
early  as  1836. 

Sines  ll>47.  more  than  100  proposals  haTS 
been  Introduced  to  amend  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  electoral  process.  They 
hSTS  centered  on  three  basic  methods  ot 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President — 
the  direct  election  bj  popular  vote  plan;  the 
district  plan  or  Uundt-<:k>udert  program; 
the  proportional  plan,  as  embodied  In  the 
Lodge-Oossett  proposal.  A  fovirth  proposal 
which  has  been  advanced  was  the  combina- 
tion plan  or  Daniel  substitute  plan  which 
combines  the  district  and  proportional  plans. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  number  ot 
variations  on  the  present  system  and  on  the 
above  proposals  that  have  been  submitted 
for  consideration.  Prominent  among  these 
Is  the  proposal  that  would  Incorporate  In  the 
Constitution  the  present  practice  of  award- 
ing all  of  a  State's  electoral  Totes  to  the 
candidate  receiving  the  largest  number  ot 
popular  votes,  but  which  would  eliminate 
the  electors.  This  has  been  called  the  direct 
election  by  the  States  method,  because  It 
provides  that  the  people  vote  directly  for 
candidates  and  cast  their  votes  by  State 
unlcs  of  electoral  votes. 

THX    DDtXCT     KLXCnON     PLAN 

This  proposal  calls  tor  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  to  provide  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
would  be  decided  by  a  national  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  The  electoral  college  would 
b(t  totally  abolished. 

The  advocates  of  this  proposal  argue  that 
this  method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  would  give  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  relative  party  strength;  that  It 
would  be  simpler  for  the  voter  to  under- 
stand: and  that  It  would  give  the  voter  the 
actual  choice,  rather  than  merely  an  ex- 
pression ot  preference  which  is  now  trans- 
mitted to  someone  else  making  the  choice. 
They  contend  that  this  method  would  elimi- 
nate the  weighting  that  occurs  with  the 
use  of  electoral  votes  and  the  resulting  con- 
centration by  the  candidates  upon  the  win- 
ning of  large  key  States,  and  that  It  would 
make  every  vote  equal.  Plnally,  the  direct 
election  method  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  contingent  election  procedure  and  thus 
prevent  the  election  of  a  President  who 
receives  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote. 

Those  who  oppose  the  direct  election  plan 
hold  that  It  would  encourage  the  growth  of 
minor  parties  and  otherwise  affect  the  two- 
party  system;  that  it  woxild  remove  a  slight 
advantage  given  to  voten  In  small  States; 
that  it  would  reduce  the  role  of  the  States 
In  the  electoral  process  and  permit  the  na- 
tionalization of  election  procedures;  and 
finally,  that  it  would  be  the  most  drastic 
method  of  eliminating  whatever  weaknesses 
may  now  exist  in  the  electoral  process. 

THX     DISTRICT     PUIN 

Popularly  termed  the  Mundt-Coudert  pro- 
posal, the  district  plan  would  preserve  the 
electoral  college,  but  would  change  the  pres- 
ent procedure  of  giving  the  entire  electoral 
vote  to  the  winning  candidate  In  the  State. 
Instead,  the  electors  would  be  chosen  In  each 
congressional  district,  with  two  electors 
chosen  from  the  State  at  large.  A  State's 
electoral  vote,  therefore,  would  reflect  the 
voter  preferences  In  each  congressional  dis- 
trict, plxis  the  State  at  large.  Under  this 
proposial  the  presidential  candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  wo\ild 
be  chosen,  provided  he  had  a  majority. 
Palling  a  majority,  the-Senate  and  House, 
m.eetlng  Jointly,  would  elect  a  President  from 
the  top  three  candidates. 

One  variation  of  the  Mundt-Coudert  pro- 
posal was  introduced  by  former  Representa- 
tive Coudert.  This  proposal  would  abolish 
ths  electoral  college  while  retaining  the 
other  provisions  of  the  district  plan.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  plurality  of  votes 
cast  in  each  district  would  be  credited  with 


one  electoral  vote  and  the  StAte  wlnnw 
would  receive  the  at-large  votes.  This  pro- 
posal would  follow  the  district  plan  in  all 
other  respects. 

Those  who  favor  ths  dlstiiot  plan  contend 
that  It  has  the  advantsg*  ot  prorldlng  a 
more  acciirate  reflection  of  the  popular  vote 
than  is  now  obtainable  from  the  present 
system;  that  It  Is  more  favorable  toward  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  two- 
party  system;  and  that  it  would  not  create 
an  unwanted  precedent  for  a  method  of  elec- 
tion by  proportional  representation  for  Con- 
gress. P\irtber.  the  district  plan,  it  Is  felt, 
would  provide  a  harmony  of  expression  be- 
tween the  vote  for  President  and  the  vote 
for  Representative  In  the  same  district;  It 
would  reduce  the  power  of  the  large,  "doubt- 
ful" States:  and  it  would  encourage  greater 
voting  participation  In  slngle-i>arty  States. 

Those  opposed  to  the  district  plan  claim 
that  It  would  not  reflect  the  popular  vote 
more  accurately  than  the  present  system  but 
rather  would  permit  a  candidate,  by  winning 
his  districts  by  small  majorities  or  pluralities 
while  his  opponent  won  his  districts  by  re- 
sounding numbers,  to  get  more  electoral 
votes  In  a  State  while  having  only  a  mlncH'- 
Ity  of  the  State's  total  popular  vote.  They 
also  believe  that  this  plan  would  encoxirage 
excessive  gerrymandering:  would  overweight 
the  political  power  of  rural  areas;  and  that 
it  would  impair  rather  than  strengthen  the 
two-party  system  because  it  would  permit 
minor  parties  to  win  cbngresslonal  districts 
and  thereby  gain  some  electoral  votes. 

THK    PROPORTIONAL    PLAN 

The  most  popular  among  the  recent  pro- 
posals for  amendment  of  the  electoral  pro- 
cess has  been  the  Lodge-Oossett  plan,  or 
proportional  plan.  This  plan  would  abolish 
the  electoral  college  but  would  retain  the 
electoral  vote,  which  would  be  apportioned 
In  each  State  among  the  presidential  candi- 
dates in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
popular  votes  they  receive.  The  candidate 
with  the  greatest  number  of  mathematically 
computed  electoral  votes  would  be  the  win- 
ner. In  the  numerous  variations  on  this 
plan  there  have  been  requirements  that  the 
winner  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote; 
while  in  the  1950  version  of  the  Lodge-Oos- 
set  plan  which  passed  the  Senate,  and  In  the 
original  Daniel  plan  submitted  In  1955,  the 
winner  was  required  to  poll  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  electoral  vote.  The  Lodge- 
Oossett  plan  sets  forth  a  contingent  election 
procedure  which  specifies  that  the  President 
would  be  chosen  from  the  two  candidates 
having  the  highest  numbers*  of  electoral 
votes  by  Congress,  In  Joint  session  If  no 
candidate  polls  the  required  percentage  of 
the  total  electoral   vote. 

The  supporters  of  the  proportional  plan 
claim  that  It  would  tend  more  accurately  to 
reflect  the  popular  vote,  particularly  in  so- 
called  "one-party"  States;  that  It  would  be 
less  likely  to  produce  a  minority  President; 
and  that  It  would  give  the  voters  a  more 
direct  voice  In  the  choice  of  the  President. 
Moreover,  those  favoring  this  method  be- 
lieve that  It  would  act  to  strengthen  the 
two-party  system  and  eliminate  the  current 
tendency  of  the  parties  to  concentrate  elec- 
tion efforts  In  the  so-called  "pivotal"  States. 

Thoee  advocating  other  plans  or  a  main- 
tenance of  the  present  system  believe  that 
the  proportional  plan  would  enable  minority 
parties  to  get  electoral  votes  and  thereby 
weaken  the  two-party  system;  thi.t  the  vote 
would  still  be  weighted  In  favor  of  small 
States  and  give  undue  Importance  to  areas 
with  less  population;  that  the  States  would 
have  less  importance  as  units  in  the  electoral 
process.  In  addition,  they  argue  that  the 
proportional  plan  might  bring  pressure  for 
proportional  representation  in  Congress  and, 
possibly,  Federal  control  over  voting  stand- 
ards. 

THX    DANIKL     SUBSTITX7TX     PLAN 

In  1955,  Senator  Daniel  and  19  others 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31  which 


was  similar  to  ths  Lodge-Oossett  plan.  In 
the  following  ye«r.  those  who  favored  the 
district  plan  and  those  who  favored  the  pro- 
portional plan  Joined  forces  and  offered  a 
substitute  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31 
which  was  known  as  the  Daniel  substitute 
plan.  It  was  sponsored  by  54  Senators.  The 
amendment  would  permit  each  State  to  adopt 
either  the  district  plan  or  the  proportional 
plan.  Under  this  substitute  plan,  a  State 
could  distribute  Its  electoral  votes  among 
the  three  top  candidates  according  to  the 
popular  vote:  or  a  State  legislature  could 
decide  that  the  electors  would  be  chosen  by 
congressional  districts  with  two  additional 
statewide  votes. 

THE    NUMBERS    CAMS 

To  some  extent  the  advocacy  or  opposition 
to  a  particular  method  of  choosing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  has  been  motivated 
by  partisan  consideration  of  the  chances  of 
a  political  party  gaining  top  position  in  the 
Nation.  Extensive  analysis  of  voting  pat- 
terns over  numbers  of  years  has  probably  in- 
fluenced the  choice  of  those  who  believe  that 
a  revised  electoral  system  would  improve 
their  chances  of  winning,  and  would  not  re- 
sult in  a  reversal  in  what  they  currently 
consider  "safe"  States. 

The  adoption  of  a  different  method  of 
electing  the  President  than  currently  In  ef- 
fet  would  not  likely  affect  the  outcome  of 
elections  In  which  there  is  a  clear  majority 
in  favor  of  one  candidate,  except  to  reduce 
the  margin  of  victory  in  the  electoral  count. 
But  in  a  close  election,  as  In  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  race  in  1960,  the  outcome  may  well  be 
determined  by  the  method  of  selection  used. 
For  example,  if  the  elect<Mtd  votes  in  1960 
had  been  cast  under  the  district  plan,  Mr. 
Nixon,  the  Republican  Party  candidate, 
would  have  emerged  the  victor. 

Data  on  electoral  vote  in  the  1952, 1956,  and 
1960  elections 
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'  Byrd. 

A  State-by-state  view  of  the  count  under 
the  different  systems  reveals  a  considerable 
disparity  in  the  possible  distribution  of  the 
electoral  vote. 
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state 


Alabama .... 

Alaska 

Arlrons . ...._. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Pclaware 

Horlda 

( (("orirta .. 

H^iwaU 

Maho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kiinsas 

Kentucky 

I/oulslans 

Maine ..„..„.. 

Maryland 

Ma<)!<achuytt8 

Mlchtifan 

Minnesota... 

Mississippi! 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Present  system 


Republi- 
can 


0 
3 
4 
0 

32 
6 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
4 
0 

13 

10 
8 

10 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


Democrat 


11 
0 
0 

8 
0 
0 
8 
3 
0 
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Proportional  plan 
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Democrat 
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District  plan 
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Proportional  plan 
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>  Mississippi  had  S  unpledged  electoral  votes  which  were  cast  tor  Senator  IlARnY         Note.— The  total  In  the  proportional  plan  cjcludes  7.202  electoral  votes  cast  tor  other 
Dran,  and  these  are  not  tallied  In  the  total.  '  than  major  candidates. 


It  is  evident  from  the  record  that  the 
present  system  falls  to  reflect  the  fact  that, 
in  1960,  both  presidential  candidates  polled 
lees  than  a  majority  of  the  total  national 
popular  vote,  or  that  the  winner  polled  only 
116,550  votes  more  than  the  loser  out  of  a 
total  of  68.838.979  votes.  Furthermore,  as 
Indicated  by  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  In  the 
state  of  nilnols.  the  use  of  a  different 
method  of  apportioning  the  electoral  vote 
might  have  provided  another  reevilt.  Un- 
der the  district  plan,  for  example,  Mr.  Nixon 
would  have  received  more  electoral  votes 
(15  to  13):  and  under  the  proportional  plan 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  have  received  13,500 
votes  to  Mr.  Nixon's  13,466  electoral  votes — 
either  of  which  would  have  been  a  more  ac- 
curate expression  of  voter  preference  than 
the  granting  of  27  electoral  votes  to  one 
candidate  on  the  basis  of  a  0.2  percent  margin 
in  the  popular  vote. 

The  need  for  amendment  of  the  electoral 
process,  however,  carries  beyond  the  actual 
political  advantage  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  one  method  or  the  other. 
It  should  Initially  be  based  on  the  need  to 
provide  a  more  realistic  reflection  of  voter 
preference  than  Is  now  available  through 
present  electoral  procedures. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  polls  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Oallup  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  have  projected  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  American  public 
favored  changing  the  method  of  electing  the 
President.  In  1950,  the  poll  Indicated  that 
57  percent  of  the  American  public  favored 
changing  the  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent. In  1950,  the  poll  Indicated  that  57 
percent  of  the  people  favored  the  Lodge- 
Oossett  amendment  while  22  percent  opposed 
it  and  the  remainder  had  no  opinion.  Ten 
years  later  another  Oallup  poll  showed  50 
percent  of  the  public  supporting  reform  of 
the  electoral  college  system,  28  percent  op- 
posed and  22  percent  expressing  no  prefer- 
ence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reform  of  the  electoral 
college  would  require  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  it  is  evident  that  such  an  effort 
must  arouse  greater  Interest  across  the  Na- 
tion and  a  marshalling  of  support  behind 
one  of  the  proposed  plans.  In  making  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  possibility  of  gain- 
ing electoral  reform  it  Is  clear  that  there  Is 
little  public  interest  in  such  an  effort  and 
that  Is  manifested  almost  exclusively  at 
election  time  every  4  years;  that  there  Is  a 


lack  of  general  knowledge  about  the  electoral 
process;  that  there  Is  little  organized  effort 
to  educate  the  public  and  to  gain  their  sup- 
port for  electoral  reform. 

Clearly  there  Is  a  need  for  informed  com- 
ment on  this  subject  as  well  as  widespread 
discussion  of  the  means  of  Improving  the 
electoral  process.  Perhaps  this  Is  a  matter 
to  which  the  associations  of  the  bar  across 
the  Nation  might  address  themselves  as  they 
did  on  the  problem  of  presidential  inability, 
and  thus  provide  the  Influential  and  knowl- 
edgeable leadership  that  would  be  required 
to  change  and  Improve  our  electoral  pro- 
cedures. 

COMMnTEE     ON     LaW     RKTORM,     NeW 

York  Chamber  or  Commerce. 


The  People's  Pope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  entitled 
"The  Peoples  Pope": 

[From  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Times-Mirror, 

June  5,  1953] 

The  People's  Pope 

The  death  of  Pope  John  XXni  is  being 
universally  mourned  by  Catholics  and  by 
many  non-Catholics.  Of  all  the  Pontiffs  of 
the  last  cent\iry,  this  surely  was  "the  peo- 
ple's Pope." 

When  Angelo  Giuseppe  Cardinal  Roncalll 
was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Peter  in  the  fall 
of  1958,  he  was  an  unknown  quantity.  He 
was  77  years  old,  but  robust  and  energetic. 
He  was  unashamedly  of  peasant  stock,  having 
been  born  in  Italy's  extreme  north,  at  Sotto 
11  Monte  (Beneath  the  Mountain) ,  which  lies 
In  the  very  shadow  of  the  Alps.  That  coun- 
try breeds  strong,  energetic  men,  and  the  fu- 
ture Pope,  fourth  of  12  children  of  the 
Roncalll  family,  was  all  of  that. 

During  World  War  I  he  served  In  the  am- 
bulance corps  and  later  was  attached  to  the 


office  of  his  bishop.  In  Bergamo,  where  he 
had  attended  seminary.  He  rose  steadily  bu-: 
slowly  through  the  ranks,  becoming  a  bishop 
In  1925  and  was  transferred  to  the  Vatican 
diplomatic  corps,  where  he  carried  out  nu- 
merous assignments  under  three  Popes.  He 
was  named  Patriarch  of  Venice  in  1953,  a  few 
days  after  Pope  Plus  xn  had  named  him  «. 
cardinal. 

In  a  way  it  was  Ironic  that  this  son  of 
poor  sharecroppers  In  the  north  of  Italy 
should  become  the  spiritual  ruler  of  one  of 
Italy's  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  cities,  but 
Cardinal  Roncalll  never  made  any  bones 
about  it.  He  like  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
parish  priest  with  enlarged  responsibilities, 
and  It  was  this  attitude  he  carried  with  him 
when  he  was  elected  P(^>e  in  1958. 

Pope  John  XXm — a  name  he  revived  after 
centuries  of  disuse — broke  many  traditions. 
He  did  not  keep  meekly  to  his  apartments  or 
to  the  narrow  route  between  the  Vatican  and 
nearby  Castel  Oondolfo,  the  papal  summer 
residence.  He  got  out  and  saw  and  did 
things,  talked  with  people,  turned  up  unex- 
pectedly here  and  there  and  often  startled 
staid  Vatican  workers  and  officials  almost 
out  of  their  wits. 

On  one  occasion,  a  reliable  story  goes,  he 
unceremoniously  entered  the  public  elevator 
whU:h  takes  tourists  and  other  visitors  from 
the  level  of  St.  Peter's  Square  to  the  fabulous 
Borgia  apartments,  two  floors  up.  The  ele- 
vator operator,  who  had  several  other  passen- 
gers aboard,  was  so  thunderstruck  that  he 
couldn't  move.  After  a  rather  long  pause. 
His  Holiness  fljially  said  to  him,  "My  son, 
unless  you  make  this  thing  go,  we  may  be 
here  all  day."    They  went. 

His  visits  to  Rome's  Jails  were  legendary. 
He  horrified  some  of  the  more  staid  Vatican 
populace  by  telling  prisoners  in  one  Roman 
Jail  that  a  relative  of  his  had  done  some  time, 
so  he  knew  what  It  meant. 

But  beyond  that.  Pope  John  had  two  deep 
and  abiding  Interests.  One  was  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  other  was 
the  cause  of  peace.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
first,  he  called  the  Ecumenical  Council  which 
was  scheduled  to  reconvene  this  year.  In  the 
second,  he  spoke  out  in  his  famous  Christmas 
encyclical  on  peace  In  the  world.  For  these 
two  things  he  will  be  especially  remembered 
in  church  history. 

He  was,  in  every  sense,  the  "people's  Pope." 
The  outpouring  of  affection  and  grief  among 
the  Roman  populace  during  his  last  illhess 
is  evidence  of  this.    He  was  one  of  them  and 
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he  spoke  for  them,  and  of  them.  Hia  lon«e»t 
encyclical — the  longest  In  chxirch  annala — 
wae  on  the  plight  of  the  worker  and  the  need 
for  Boclal  progreae.  In  thle  he  ttimed  the 
church's  eyee  squarely  on  the  need  for  keep- 
ing leadership  In  social  problenae. 

HU  predeceeeor,  Pope  Plus  xn.  hae  been 
spoken  of  a»  a  ealnt  and  la  noted  for  hl» 
deep  piety.  In  the  fullnees  of  time,  he  may 
be  enrolled  In  the  calendar  of  salnU.  But  It 
also  le  not  beyond  the  realm  of  posBlblllty 
that  Angelo  Olioeeppe  Roncalll.  the  son  of 
poor  sharecroppers  but  the  beloved  father  of 
the  poor,  may  also  attain  that  distinction. 
He  alrecMty  Is  canonized  In  many  hearts. 


Exteosioa  of  Section  221  Mortgage 
Insoraiice  Authority 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  issue  Is 
presently  before  the  House  that  demands 
the  support  of  every  Representative  from 
every  district  In  the  Nation.  House  Joint 
Resolution  467.  a  bill  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion 221  housing  program  until  1965,  is 
absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  provide  housing  for  our  low  and  mid- 
dle income  citizens. 

For  many  years  the  "package  of  tools' 
offered  by  Congress^tiirough  the  Federal 
Housing  Adminlstrapon  has  been  among 
the  most  popular  psograms  offered  by  the 
Federal  Oovemm/nt.  FHA  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  fefflcient  administrative 
agency  and  has  rfood  relations  with  both 
the  public  and  the  business  community. 
Its  programs  have  helped  homeowner- 
ship  in  the  United  States  to  reach  an  un- 
precedented level  of  62.5  percent  in  1961. 
All  FHA  programs  have  been  designed. 
In  one  way  or  another,  to  encourage 
homiownership  by  citizens  who  would 
otherwise  be  forced  to  remain  renters  all 
theli  lives.  Section  221*d)(2)  and  sec- 
tion 221  <d)  (4)  are  exceptionally  good 
examples. 

Section  221  became  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tion Housing  Act  In  1954  when  Congress 
becarie  concerned  with  the  relocation  of 
families  from  urban  renewal  projects. 
These  families  were  largely  renters  and, 
for  the  most  part,  low  on  the  income 
ladder.  Their  chances  of  homeowner- 
ship  were  dim  and  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  move  to  another  slum  area  was 
ever  present.  Section  221  offered  a 
chance  for  many  of  those  unfortunate 
people  to  leave  their  old  environment 
and  reside  in  a  suitable  neighborhood 
eithe-  as  renters  or  homeowners. 

In  1961  sweeping  revisions  were  made 
In  the  221  program  when  it  was  recog- 
nized that  it  could  be  employed  to  meet 
the  growing,  and  unmet,  need  for  low 
and  middle  Income  housing  other  than 
relocation  housing.  Section  221(d)(2) 
differs  from  other  FHA  programs  in  that 
it  requires  a  lower  downpayment,  in 
some  cases  has  a  longer  mortgage  term, 
and  enjoys  less  restrictive  minimum 
standards.    Section  221(d)  (4)  offers  en- 


couragement to  the  construction  of  low 
and  middle  Income  apartments  for  those 
who  need  time  to  save  for  future  home- 
ownership. 

Since  enactment  of  these  revisions  In 
the  221  program  in  1961  things  have 
moved  at  a  brisk  pace.  Under  the  d2 
program  36,000  units  have  been  Insured 
and  62  projects  covering  7.500  rental 
units  have  been  insured  under  the  d4 
program. 

It  pleases  me  to  lend  my  support  to 
such  a  worthy  program.  The  growing 
need  for  adequate  housing  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  recognized  fact.  This  Is  es- 
pecially true  In  the  area  of  low  and  mid- 
dle income  housing.  These  two  FHA 
programs,  the  extension  of  which  was 
reported  favorably  by  both  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
deserve  to  be  extended  for  another  2 
years.  House  Joint  Resolution  467  will 
legalize  the  continued  benefits  of  these 
two  vital  FHA  programs.  This  measure 
has  received  my  enthusiastic  support  and 
I  will  continue  to  be  a  friend  of  such 
needed  legislation.  I  trust  that  my  fel- 
low Congressmen  will  rally  to  the  need 
in  sufficient  numbers  so  that  this  meas- 
ure can  pass  without  further  hesitation. 


political  career  of  her  illustrious  hus- 
band, as  well  as  to  espouse  the  many 
causes  that  motivated  her  entire  life. 

Her  many  trips  to  Hartford.  Conn.,  will 
long  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of  those 
women  with  whom  she  worked  so  un- 
selfishly. She  spoke  to  many  groups  and 
she  supported  the  causes  in  which  she 
believed,  invigorating  all  who  came  to 
know  her  in  this  community. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt 


Reports  to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
lions of  words  have  been  written  and  mil- 
lions more  could  be  written  to  extol  the 
many  virtues  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Those  who  have  mourned  her  passing  do 
not  fall  within  a  particular  party,  age, 
group,  sex.  or  nationality  for  she  was 
known  throughout  the  world  by  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  and  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Due  to  the  affliction  of  her  famous 
husband,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  assumed  a  role 
that  went  far  beyond  that  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  For  a  long  period  of  time  she 
was  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  President. 
Her  deep  feelings  for  and  her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  less  fortunate  endeared  her 
to  millions  who  never  actually  saw  her, 
or  heard  her,  or  read  her  many  books 
and  articles. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  considered  the 
problems  of  misfortune  and  misery  as 
her  own.  regardless  of  where  they  oc- 
curred in  the  world.  Her  efforts  in  be- 
half  of  America's  poor  and  unfortunate 
were  not  a  recent  thing  since  she  lalwred 
tirelessly  at  a  time  when  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  were  not  the  outstanding 
subjects  of  the  day. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  her  efforts 
gave  courage  to  many  other  women  and 
women's  organizations  throughout  the 
country  for  she  appeared  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene  at  a  time  when  women  were 
not  easily  accepted  as  leaders.  To  as- 
sume this  role,  she  overcame  a  natural 
shyness  in  order  to  help   further  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RA|J>H  J.  RIVERS 

or    AI^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  the  third  of  a  series  of  five  ar- 
ticles presented  to  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council. 
•Rie  second  part  of  High  Commissioner 
Coding's  statement  concents  our  prog- 
ress In  economic  development  and  trans- 
portation matters  with,  regard  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
during  the  past  year,  as  follows: 
Rkports  to  the  Unttb)  Nations  Tkustik- 
ship  cooncil 
Without  question  the  economic  highlight 
of  the  year  was  the  signing  of  a  basic  agree- 
ment with  a  major  U.S.  seafood  company, 
under  which  the  company  will  establish  a 
commercial  fishery  Industry  In  the  Palau 
District.  Several  other  commercial  fishery 
concerns  also  conducted  stirveys  In  the  Ter- 
ritory d\irlng  the  year,  exploring  poeslblUtles 
for  similar  or  related  commercial  fishery 
projects. 

The  opening  of  the  Territory  to  outside 
private  Investment  has  drawn  much  atten- 
tion from  Industrial  concerns.  Surveys  have 
been  conducted  by  repreeentatlves  of  the 
pineapple  and  sugar  Industries,  as  well  as  by 
other  Industries. 

An  Economic  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
been  established  by  the  administering  au- 
thority. In  which  was  placed  an  initial  In- 
crement of  $100,000  this  past  year;  this  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  small  busi- 
ness and  small-scale  business  enterprises. 
This  loan  fund  Is  an  addition  to  the  present 
Chartered  Trading  Company  Loan  Fund,  out 
of  which  loans  were  also  made  during  the 
year.  Their  rules  governing  the  latter  fund, 
however,  restrict  loans  to  chartered  trading 
companies.  We  are  now  seeking  the  removal 
of  the  present  restrictions  and  plan  to  merge 
this  fund  with  the  general  Economic  De- 
velopment Fund. 

Additional  funds  for  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  have  been  requested  for 
the  forthcoming  year.  To  date  the  Fund  has 
granted  outright  loans,  as  well  as  serving 
as  a  guarantor  for  commercial  bank  loans. 
By  the  latter  method,  the  use  of  the  Loan 
Fund  has  been  expanded  considerably. 
Loans  made  during  the  year  ranged  through 
a  variety  of  small-scale  business  enterprises. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  Fund  can  be  rapidly 
expanded  to  make  or  underwrite  large-scale 
development  loons. 

The  year  witnessed  continued  rapid  ex- 
pansion In  credit  unions  and  cooperatives, 
the  number  more  than  doubling  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Others  have  submitted  chart- 
ers and  bylaws  for  consideration  or  are  In 
the  preliminary  stages  of  organization. 
Training  In  cooperative  principles  and  pro- 
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cedxires  was  also  carried  out  through  district 
conferences,  and  a  major  training  session 
was  held  last  autumn  In  Salpan  for  delegates 
from  all  districts. 

Five  districts  now  have  branch  banks,  the 
latest  branch  having  just  opened  this  month 
In  the  Ponape  District  Center.  Only  Yap 
District  now  lacks  a  branch  bank. 

The  growth  of  the  local  banks,  as  well  as 
the  flourishing  of  credit  unions.  Is  eloquent 
witness  to  Increased  economic  development. 

A  few  of  the  members  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  present  today  may  recall  that  6 
years  ago  the  special  representative  reported 
on  the  results  of  a  territory  banking  survey 
conducted  for  us  by  a  banking  concern. 
That  Burvey  was  very  pessimistic  and  re- 
ported that  there  appeared  to  be  little  op- 
portunity for  the  establishment  of  branch 
banks  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  now 
have  five  such  branches  and  Indications  of 
more  to  come. 

Although  our  outlook  for  commercial 
fishery  development  appears  promising  at 
long  last,  we  are  not  neglecting  our  own 
fishery  development  projects.  'A  small  school 
of  fisheries  completed  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion Ln  Palau,  and  some  25  young  men  are 
undergoing  training  In  tuna-fishing  methods 
at  the  present  time  on  tuna  boats  In  Hawaii. 
0\ur  pilot  fishery  project  at  Palau  moves  for- 
ward steadily.  A  boatbuilding  expert  was 
hired  this  past  year  to  serve  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Palau  Boatbullders  Association,  and 
a  loan  was  made  to  this  group:  technical 
assistance  and  aid  were  also  given  to  enable 
the  group  to  erect  a  boatyard. 

Our  production  of  copra  is  now  reaching 
the  level  found  before  the  disastrous  ty- 
phoons of  1957  and  1958,  which  so  drastically 
cut  production  In  the  Marshalls,  Ponape. 
Truk  and  Yap.  Well  over  13,000  tons  of 
copra  were  produced  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  even  though  only  1 1 ,700  short  tons  had 
been  sold  at  the  close  of  last  year.  There 
was  a  sizable  overall  Increase  In  copra 
revenue  to  producers  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  as  a  result  of  Increased  pro- 
duction. The  Copra  Stabilization  Fund 
shrank  considerably,  since  the  fund  main- 
tained a  constant  price  throughout  the  year 
In  spite  of  falling  market  prices.  The  copra 
picture  has  now  brightened  somewhat. 
Prices  are  slightly  higher,  and  decreased 
shipping  costs  enabled  the  fund  a  few 
months  ago  to  recUlze  the  first  profit  on  sales 
In  over  2  years.  If  this  trend  continues,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  bring  the  fund  balance 
back  up  to  a  more  normal  level  and  to  raise 
prices  paid  to  the  copra  producer. 

Revenue  from  fishing  exports  and  vegetable 
produce  again  showed  an  appreciable  In- 
crease. Fishing  export  revenue  for  the  year 
was  tSS.OOO^a  small  figure,  but  one  that  is 
Increasing  annually,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  with  last  year's  figure  of  $65,000. 
When  local  and  Inter-Dlstrlct  sales  are 
added,  revenue  from  this  sotirce  Is  close  to 
$200,000.  Vegetable  produce  revenue,  going 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Islands  of  Rota, 
Tlnlan,  and  Salpan.  Increased  to  $95,000  In 
fiscal  1962,  as  compared  to  $68,000  tear  the 
prevlotis  year. 

Local  farmers  markets  have  expanded. 
Events  such  as  the  opening  of  the  Majuro 
Rocul  In  the  Marshalls  have  made  possible 
the  local  sale  of  large  quantities  of  fresh 
produce  to  the  District  Centre  In  Majuro. 
In  other  Districts,  also,  as  road  improvement 
has  occurred,  farmers  have  been  able  to  get 
their  produce  to  the  central  markets,  where 
there  Is  a  constant  demand. 

Increasing  reliance  on  local  fresh  produce, 
local  meat,  fish  and  other  local  supplies  Is 
seen  by  comparing  the  volume  of  commodi- 
ties Imported  Into  the  Territory.  In  1961, 
with  a  population  of  77.900.  total  food  Im- 
ports came  to  $2,329,000.  In  fiscal  year 
1962,  although  the  population  had  Increased 
to  80.980.  food  Imports  were  reduced  to  $1,- 
883,000.  Pood  imports  are  still  high,  but  it 
Is  encouraging  to  note  a  downward  trend. 
Canned  fish  Is  still  Imported  In  quantity,  and 


It  Is  our  hope  that  this  import  can  be  cut 
considerably  when  the  commercial  fishing 
operation  gets  underway  In  Palau,  since.  In- 
directly, that  operation  will  spur  local  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

Coconut  rehabilitation  and  replanting 
continue,  as  do  other  developmental  pro- 
grams In  subsistence  and  cash  crops. 

Details  of  the  agriculture  program  are 
given  In  full  In  our  aimual  report.  The  ca- 
cao program  Is  proceeding  beyond  expecta- 
tions. Trees  are  beginning  to  bear,  and. 
barring  any  unforeseen  calamity,  commercial 
production  of  cacao  as  a  major  crop  will  be- 
come a  reality  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  cacao  subsidy  program  described  in  our 
reix)rt  has  been  an  unusual  success. 
Through  this  program,  as  well  as  private 
plantings,  there  are  now  estimated  to  be 
close  to  2  million  cacao  seedlings  and  trees 
growing  In  the  Territory,  most  of  them  In 
the  Districts  of  Ponape,  Truk,  Palau,  and 
Yap. 

Ramie  production  is  also  showing  unusiial 
promise,  and  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  pilot 
project  In  Palau  need  be  continued  for  only 
another  year  before  local  commercial  devel- 
opment can  take  over. 

To  enable  the  copra  producer  to  make  use 
of  coconut  husk  byproducts,  coir  fiber- 
processing  Is  being  developed  through  a  pilot 
project  In  Truk.     " 

The  Farm  Institute  In  Ponape  concluded 
Its  first  year  of  operation,  and  plans  for  ex- 
pansion of  this  center  for  agriculture  ex- 
tension training  are  underway. 

Continued  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on 
professional  agricultural  training  at  the  \inl- 
verslty  level  abroad.  This  past  year,  two 
young  graduates  returned  to  the  Territory 
vrtth  degrees  In  tropical  agriculture.  Addi- 
tionally, some  eight  students  have  returned 
with  advanced  training,  ranging  from  2  to  6 
years.  In  the  field  of  agriculture.  Six  addi- 
tional scholarship  students  are  leaving  this 
month  for  university  training  to  join  a  group 
of  some  12  other  agricultural  students 
already  In  school.  Of  this  group,  four  are 
working  toward  advanced  degrees,  while  the 
reet  are  still  on  the  lower  level  of  under- 
graduate work. 

Special  training  In  forestry  methods  and 
rlcegrowlng  techniques  were  also  offered  to 
Mlcroneslan  agricultural  extension  agents 
during  the  year. 

The  of>eratlon  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Products 
Center  resulted  In  an  approximate  doubling 
of.  handicraft  Income  during  the  pturt  yeer, 
mainly  for  the  woodcarvers  of  Palau.  The 
center  also  Indirectly  sparked  the  formation 
of  the  Woodworkers  Guild  In  that  district. 
In  the  other  districts,  the  promise  of  an  Im- 
mediate and  steady  market  stlmiilated 
women's  organizations  as  well  as  Individuals 
to  develop  better  handicraft.  Handicraft 
selection  boards  have  been  established  In  all 
districts,  and  all  handicraft  Is  screened  and 
evaluated  prior  to  being  sold  to  the  center. 
The  result  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In 
quality  of  product.  An  Interesting  side  de- 
velopment has  been  the  remaking  of  tradi- 
tional artifacts  and  ancient  objects  by  older 
craftsmen.  Many  of  these  traditional  ob- 
jects have  never  been  seen  before  by  the 
younger  Micronesians.  These  copies  have 
Bold  exceedingly  well  and  some  are  of  a 
quality  that  exceed  even  the  original 
counterparts  now  to  be  found  only  In  the 
museums  of  Europe. 

The  past  year  saw  the  beginning  of  tour- 
Ism  for  the  Territory.  While  only  a  handful 
of  "true  tourists'*  managed  to  get  to  the 
Eastern  Carolines  or  to  Palau  due  to  limited 
passenger  capacity  on  our  amphibious  air- 
planes which  still  must  be  used  on  these 
filghts.  a  few  nonetheless  did  manage.  The 
Marianas,  however,  has  a  small  but  fiourlsh- 
Ing  toiirlst  business.  Our  DC-4  plane,  which 
Is  depicted  on  page  82  of  the  annual  report, 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  57  and  makes  3 
filghts  a  week  from  Guam  to  Salpan  and,  I 
might  say.  In  the  past  few  months  almost 
always  has  been  filled  to  capacity  or  near 


capacity.  Additionally,  two  small  private 
charter  airlines  located  In  Guam  also  fly 
between  Guam  and  Rota-Tlnlan-Salpan, 
carrying  tourists  as  well  as  businessmen.  A 
number  of  subsidiary  business  establish- 
ments already  have  resulted,  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  greatly  Increasing  hotel  ac- 
commodations. Conditions  have  changed 
from  those  which  prompted  the  fonner  rep- 
resentative of  Bolivia,  In  1961,  at  the  27th 
session,  to  express  rather  serious  doubts 
about  the  future  of  tourism  when  he  rather 
ruefully  complained  that  it  seemed  to  him 
the  only  people  who  had  access  to  the  Terri- 
tory were  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  ad- 
ministration, ^Spanish  nuns,  anthropologists, 
and  U  J^.  representatives.  The  reverse  Is  now 
true.  His  list.  I  assure  him,  is  now  a  sm^l 
minority.  Tourists  of  various  nationalities 
are  now  a  frequent  sight  on  Salpan.  With 
the  completion  of  land  airfields  In  all  dis- 
tricts and  the  use  of  larger  land-based  planes, 
we  expect  tourism  to  become  an  Important 
asp>ect  of  the  local  economy. 

Several  major  advances  can  be  recorded  in 
the  transportation  area.  The  year  saw  the 
completion  of  the  Truk  dock  and  final  dredg- 
ing of  the  Truk  Harbor.  A  3,6000-ton  motor 
vessel,  the  North  Star,  was  acquired  from 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  is  now  In 
service,  renamed  the  Pacific  Islander,  thus 
providing  a  second  major  logistic  vessel.  We 
will  be  able  to  provide  35-day  service  between 
the  district  centers,  Guam-Salpan.  and--  . 
Japan.  This  will  more  than  double  the  fre- 
quency of  passenger  and  logistic  services  to 
all  districts.  We  plan  also  to  retire  the  re- 
maining uneconomical  AKL-class  vessels 
now  operated  In  our  field  trip  service  as  soon 
as  feasible  and  replace  them  with  smaller, 
more  economical  and  practical  vessels.  Two 
such  new  vessels  already  have  been  built  to 
our  specifications,  the  motor  vessel  Militobi 
and  the  motor  vessel  Kaaelehlia,  afid  are  in 
service.  Funding  for  an  additional  smaller 
field-trip  vessel  has  been  requested  in  our 
budget  for  the  coming  year. 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  a  DC-4  aircraft 
was  placed  In  regular  service  on  July  1,  1962. 
between  Guam  and  Salpan.  Carrying  67 
p£t6sengers  and  appreciable  cargo,  this  plane 
also  is  vised  to  fly  to  Angaur  in,  Palau.  and 
to  Truk,  on  a  monthly  basis  or  as  need  de- 
mands. Filghts  can  now  be  made  to  Yap 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  airfield  there. 
When  necessary,  the  DC-4  can  also  fiy  frtMn 
Truk  to  Kwajalein-Majuro  and  back  to 
Guam-Salpan  by  overfiylng  Ponape. 

Airfield  construction  Is  being  accelerated 
since  movement  of  additional  staff  and  es- 
sential supplies  is  going  to  be  necessary  in 
support  of  our  accelerated  programs.  Pull 
utUizatlon  of  DC-4  airplanes  cannot  be  made 
until  th"ere  are  adequate  land  airfields  at 
Koror  and  Ponape.  A  major  aa;omplish- 
ment  of  the  year  was  the  completion  of  a 
4,800-foot  airstrip  at  Yap. 

Hazardous  water  landings  now  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  there,  and,  equally  important, 
more  essential  air  cargo  and  greatly  increased 
numbers  of  passengers  can  be  carried.  Work 
also  has  been  started  on  the  Palau  airfield. 
We  hope  to  put  this  field  in  operation  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  which 
will  permit  conversion  of  service  to  the  west- 
ern Carolines  by  DC-4  and  other  land- 
based  planes.  Improvements  were  made  to 
the  Truk  and  Majuro  airfields  as  well  as  to 
airfields  In  Salpan.  Ponape  District  thus  is 
the  last  missing  link  in  the  needed  chain  of 
land  airfields  in  the  territory.  The  unusual 
ruggedness  of  Ponape  Island  poses  special 
dlCBcultles  for  airfield  construction,  but  engi- 
neering surveys  made  last  year  have  indi- 
cated that  an  airfield  project  is  feasible.  Ad- 
ditional englneelng  studies  now  are  being 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  final 
site  selection. 

Considerable  road  Improvements  occtirred 
during  the  year,  some  brought  about  com- 
pletely through  community-directed  effort* 
while  others  were  started  as  offshoots  of  ma- 
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}ar  conati  xictlon  procrmms.  The  Marshall 
T«i»iwt»  d  strict  acaln  demonstrated  that 
iT»d-bulldtng  on  a  coral  atoll  could  be  ac- 
eompllshec'  by  determination,  willingness  to 
work  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  mini- 
mum assistance  frotn  the  adjnlniatratlon. 
With  the  example  before  them  of  a  3S-mlle 
road  ballt  the  prerloiis  year  by  the  peopis 
of  Majuro,  the  people  of  Amo  Atoll  re- 
quested similar  assistance  from  the  admin- 
istration In  the  form  of  a  loan  of  a  bulldoeer 
and  other  equipment  and  constructed  an 
184 -mile  "*<*  Dedication  took  place  a 
week  ago  and  Amo  Atoll  now.  like  Its  sister 
atoll  erf  MaJ\iro.  has  all  the  tiny  Islands  of 
lU  atoll  linked  by  a  road.  The  Marshalls 
dUtrlct  now  has  some  44  miles  of  road  that 
did  not  exist  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

On  Tap  Island,  the  Yapese  people  through 
community  effort  have  achieved  magnificent 
results  In  rehabilitating  roads  and  bridges. 
This  cante  aoout  through  assistance  from  the 
Tap  airfield  project.  Using  equipment  on  a 
loan  basis  whenvMr  this  could  be  made 
avaflahle.  tlM  people  of  Tap  have  rebuilt 
many  miles  of  roads  on  their  own  Initiative 
during  the  year.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the 
road  to  the  new  alrQeld  constructed  by  the 
administration.  Bridges  have  been  repaired 
and.  within  a  very  short  time.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  traverse  the  entire  length  of  Tap 
Island  by  road. 

Living  as  we  do  In  a  tropical  climate,  our 
physical  facilities  are  subject  to  more  rapid 
deterioration  than  ts  elsewhere  nprmal. 
Oiir  area  also  suffered  greatly  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  A  limited  budget  In  the 
past  also  kept  our  rate  of  new  construe.^ 
tlon  at  a  slow  pace.  The  result  was  that 
although  a  few  new  faculties  were  always 
being  constructed,  the  majority  of  the  terri- 
tory's physical  facilities  such  as  roads,  utili- 
ties, schools,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings 
were  aged  and  often  worn  beyond  the  point 
of  repair.  To  support  our  accelerated  edu- 
cation effort  and  to  provide  the  need  assist- 
ance to  raise  the  territory's  economic  level. 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  accelerate  almost 
every  phase  of  our  operating  and  mainte- 
nance   activities. 

For  the  year  that  Is  j\ist  drawing  to  a  close, 
we  requested  and  were  granted  17  Vi  milllom 
for  construction  purposes.  Pour  million 
dollars  of  this  will  be  used  in  the  accelerated 
elementary  school  construction  program  and 
•3300,000  In  other  construction  activities. 
We  have  had  well  over  a  five-fold  Increase 
in  our  construction  fluids  for  this  type  of 
support  activities. 

For  this  coming  fiscal  year,  due  to  start 
July  1.  we  have  requested  another  $6  mil- 
lion for  accelerated  construction;  94  million 
to  carry  on  aspects  of  the  accelerated  school 
construction  program  and  an  additional  %2 
million  to  continue  our  construction  pro- 
gram In  such  vital  areas  as  public  health, 
economic  development,  and  the  construction 
or  Improvement  of  airfields,  roads,  utilities, 
and  transportation  facilities.  With  thU  In- 
crease In  our  overall  construction  programs, 
we  feel  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  very  great 
advance  In  all  aspects  of  our  work. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  n.i.TNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the  surren- 
der by  our  appeasement-minded  State 
Department  to  the  full  accreditation  of 


Red  Hungary  to  the  U2*.  An  editorial 
on  Tuesday.  June  11.  In  the  Indlanapolla 
News  covers  this  matter  In  dramatic 
fashion,  and  I  submit  It  for  the  R«co»d 
as  being  especially  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  June  11.  1903] 
Tux  MiNoazxNTT  Cask 

These  are  days  of  sweetness  and  light-  In 
the  cold  war — with  all  concerned  talking 
amUbly  of  "openings  to  the  left."  of  accom- 
modaUon  with  Moscow,  of  compromising 
anUfODlflBBS. 

To  Judg*  from  these  statements,  the  free 
world  has  no  Irreconcilable  differences  with 
communism.  The  Soviet  Unlon-oMemingly 
is  a  civilised  nation  like  any  other,  and  there 
is  no  reason  we  can't  get  along  with  It  in 
brotherly  good  wUl. 

There  is,  however,  a  ghost  at  this  love 
feast — the  ghost  of  Hungarian  freedom. 
Many  countries  have  been  ground  under 
the  heel  of  Communist  despotism.  Many 
have  paid  the  bitter  price  of  free  world  "ac- 
commodation" with  the  tyrants  of  Moscow. 
But  none  Uvea  more  vividly  in  the  mind  of 
the  world  than  the  nation  which  rose  In 
agony  In  the  autumn  of  1954. 

Hungary  is  the  dreadful  symbol  of  what 
cooununlsm  is  really  like.  Not  a  reasonable 
though  puzallng  adversary,  but  a  brutal, 
demonic  force  that  smashes  everything  in 
its  path.  Not  a  clvUlxed  regUne.  but  a  bar- 
barian oligarchy  which  htLM  brought  cruelty, 
torture  and  murder  to  levels  hitherto  unat- 
t^Bpted.  No  a  brother  In  the  quest  for 
peace,  but  an  attack  on  religloxis  civiliza- 
tion unparalleled  In  atheism,  blasphemy,  and 
Satanic  power. 

To  remember  Hungary  Is  to  remember  all 
this.  It  is  to  remember  the  woman  and 
children  obliterated  by  tanks  In  the  streets 
of  Budapest.  It  ts  to  remmeber  the  rending 
horror  of  a  nation  brutalized  and  crushed 
by  the  very  force  with  which  we  are  now 
supposed  to  Join  in  forgiving  amity.  It  Is 
to  remember  everything  about  communism 
which  the  Conununlsts.  and  those  who  seek 
to  appease  them,  would  have  us  forget. 

It  therefore  becomes  essential  for  the  ac- 
coounodatlonlsts  to  scrub  Hungary  from  our 
memories.  That  is  the  significance  of  the 
current  campaign  to  confer  respectability  on 
the  slave  regime  of  Janos  Kadar.  by  recog- 
nizing it  in  the  United  NaUons.  And  It  is 
the  significance  of  the  simultaneous  effort 
to  have  Cardinal  Mindszenty.  Catholic  Pri- 
mate of  Hungary  and  sjrmbol  of  Hungarian 
antlconununlsm.  removed  from  the  public 
consciousness 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  committed 
to  both  these  gestures  in  appeasement — 
openly  to  UN.  recognition  for  the  Red  re- 
gime in  Budapest,  more  discreetly  to  the 
campaign  against  Mindszenty. 

The  story  of  these  maneuverlngs  is  told  in 
the  June  18  issue  of  National  Review,  soon 
to  appear  on  newsstands  In  this  city.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Can  Anyone  Free  Minds- 
zenty?" author  Alice  Leone-Moats  discusses 
the  behind-the-scenes  effort  to  persuade 
Mindszenty  to  leave  his  refuge  in  Hungary, 
and  to  give  up  his  role  as  a  sjrmbol  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Conununlst  regime. 

Miss  Moats  discloses  the  previously  unre- 
ported fact  that  U.S.  diplomat  George  Ken- 
nan  has  journeyed  to  Budapest,  where  "it 
can  safely  be  assumed  that  he  has  been 
sent  *  *  ■  to  work  on  Cardinal  Minds- 
zenty." To  date,  the  Cardinal  has  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  blandishments  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  of  the  liberal  element  In 
Rome.  He  knows  too  well  that  accommoda- 
tions with  Moscow  lead  only  to  grief. 

We  hope  the  Cardinal  continues  steadfast 
In  his  purpose  So  long  as  he  remains  in 
Budapest,  a  living  witness  to  Communist 
Infamy,  the  absurdity  of  appeasing  Moscow 
must  remain   apiiarent  to  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 
on  last  Thursday,  June  13,  1963.  I  made 
an  extensive  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
analyzing  President  Kennedy's  speech  on 
June  10  at  American  University  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy  and  nuclear 
test  ban  negotiations.  Since  that  time. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  President's  re- 
marks by  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr..  as  published 
in  the  June  12.  1963.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
weekly  newsletter.  Exclusive.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  June  12.  1963  edition  of  Exclusive  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

FOIKIGN    POLICT    AMD    NUCLXAS    TlBT    BaN 
NSCOTIATIONS 

The  speech  delivered  by  President  Kennedy 
on  Monday  at  American  University  has  been 
described  by  the  White  House  as  a  moet  Im- 
portant statement  on  foreign  affair*.  This  Is 
correct.  The  speech  Is  epoch  making  and 
represents  an  open  and  detailed  espousal  of 
Rostowlsm.  the  theory  which  maintains  that 
the  United  States  must  accommodate  Itself 
to  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  great  danger 
facing  the  West  Is  not  Soviet  domination  but 
war. 

The  Washington  Poet  puts  It  bluntly: 
"President  Kennedy's  speech  at  American 
University  was  much  more  than  an  appeal 
for  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing.  It  was.  indeed, 
another  bid  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war." 

The  President's  speech  demands  the  moet 
careful  content  analysis.  The  administra- 
tion's entire  no-win  appeasement  policy  here 
finds  a  public  articulation  never  before  pre- 
sented in  such  rounded  form.  The  speech 
explains  the  administration's  past  actions 
and  projects  the  future  line  of  foreign  policy. 

Here  are  the  highlights : 

Speaking  on  peace,  the  President  asks: 
"What  kind  of  peace  do  we  seek?"  Answer- 
ing his  own  question  the  President  says: 
"Not  a  Pax  Americana  enforced  on  the  world 
by  American  weapons  of  war.  Not  the  peace 
of  the  grave  or  the  security  of  the  slave. 
I  am  talking  about  genuine  peace — not  mere- 
ly peace  for  Americans  but  peace  for  all 
men — not  merely  peace  In  our  time  but  peace 
for  all  time" 

It  is  amusing  to  note,  parenthetically,  that 
the  President  later  in  his  address  retreats 
from  his  Utopian  goal.  He  cautions:  "I  am 
not  referring  to  the  absolute,  infinite  concept 
of  universal  peace  and  good  will  of  which 
some  fantasies  and  fanatics  stlU  dream." 

The  President  asks  us  to  reexamine  our 
attitude  toward  pence.  He  insists  it  is  at- 
tainable even  with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Bolsheviks  may  change  their 
nature  and  with  the  free  West  "live  together 
with  mutual  tolerance,  submitting  their  dis- 
putes to  a  just  and  peaceful  settlement." 

He  argues:  "History  teaches  us  that  en- 
mities between  nations,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, do  not  last  forever.  However  fixed 
our  likes  and  dislikes  may  seem,  the  tide  of 
time  an  events  will  often  bring  surprising 
^ifts  in  the  relatt6n5  between  nations  and 
neighbors.    So  let  us  persevere." 
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It  is  nothing  short  of  amazing  that  the 
President  would  reduce  the  struggle  between 
Satanic  cooununlsm  and  the  free  world 
to  the  tepid  plane  of  llkee  and  dislikes. 

The  President  asks  us  to  reexamine  our 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  He  finds 
It  discouraging  and  sad  that  the  Kremlin 
leaders  may  actually  believe  what  their  prop- 
agandists continually  write,  to  the  effect  that 
American  Imperialist  circles  seek  to  achieve 
world  domination  by  means  of  aggressive 
wars. 

Dlst\irbed  by  the  gulf  between  us,  the 
President  gives  voice  to  the  now  fashionable 
mirror-image  theory  whereby  neither  East 
nor  West  sees  the  other  as  It  really  is.  Thus, 
he  says  that  the  Soviet  misconception  of 
Western  foreign  policy  goals  should  ItseU 
serve  as  a  warning — "a  warning  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  not  to  faU  into  the  same  trap 
as  the  Soviets,  not  to  see  only  a  distorted  and 
desperate  view  of  the  other  side,  not  to  see 
conflict  as  inevitable,  accommodation  as  Im- 
possible and  communication  as  nothing  more 
than  an  exchange  of  epithets  and  threats." 

In  effect,  the  President  is  saying  that  we 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  when  we  accuse  It  of  a  sustained  drive 
toward  world  domination.  His  Is  a  bland 
version  of  Oppenhelmer's  early  likening  of 
East  and  West  to  two  scorpions  in  a  bottle. 

To  fortify  his  argument,  the  President 
strikes  valiantly  at  a  straw  man.  He  points 
out  that  no  government  or  social  system  is 
so  evil  that  Its  people  must  be  considered 
to  be  lacking  In  virtue. 

"As  Americans."  he  continues,  "we  find 
communism  profoundly  repugnant  as  a 
negation  of  personal  freedom  and  dignity." 
Then  rhapsodlcally :  "But  we  can  still  hall 
the  Russian  people  for  their  many  achieve- 
ments— in  science  and  space,  in  economic 
and  industrial  growth,  in  culture  and  in 
acts  of  courage." 

This  Is,  of  course,  typical  New  Frontier 
sleight  of  hand  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  No 
responsible  critic  of  the  Soviet  Union  blames 
the  Russian  people  for  the  power  drives  of 
their  masters  In  the  Kremlin.  It  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  truism  that  the  Russian  people 
are  themselves  among  the  first  victims  of 
the  Bolshevik  elite  class. 

For  this  same  reason,  the  President's  sub- 
sequent point  has  no  meaning.  Kennedy 
argues  that  the  strongest  trait  In  conunon 
between  the  peoples  of  our  two  countries  is 
"our  mutual  abhorrence  of  war."  But  the 
Russian  people  have  no  voice  In  determining 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  their  masters  have 
no  abhorrence  of  war  wherever  convinced 
of  a  high  probability  of  victory. 

The  President  advances  another  argument 
which  will  doubtless  Increase  the  skepticism 
and  uneasiness  of  our  European  allies.  Ken- 
nedy empjiaslzes  that  In  a  total  war  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  would 
become  primary  targets.  "It  Is  an  ironical 
but  accurate  fact  that  the  two  strongest 
powers  are  the  two  In  most  danger  of  devas- 
tation. And  even  in  the  cold  war  •  •  •  our 
two  countries  bear  the  heaviest  burdens." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  astute  Euro- 
pean diplomats,  especially  those  Influenced 
by  De  OauUe's  reasoning,  will  see  In  Ken- 
nedy's words  a  White  House  proposal  to  the 
Kremlin  to  strike  a  deal — for  "peace."  of 
course — certainly  at  the  expense  of  enslaved 
Eastern  Europe  and  probably  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  par- 
ticularly the  still  divided  Germany. 

Kennedy  seeks  to  cover  up  a  bit  by  adding 
that  both  the  United  SUtes  and  Its  allies 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  have  a 
mutually  deep  Interest  In  a  jiut  and  genuine 
peace.  This  aside,  one  may  ask  how  the 
administration  believes  It  possible  that  the 
Soviets  have  an  Interest  in  a  just  peace. 

Later  In  the  speech  Kennedy  says;  "The 
United  States  will  make  no  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  exjiense  of  other  na- 
tions and  other  peoples,  not  merely  because 


they  are  our  partners,  but  because  their  in- 
terests and  ours  converge." 

Inevitably,  one  pictures  De  Gaulle  saying 
In  response :  "Qui  s'excuse,  s'accuse." 

The  President  asks  us  to  reexamine  our 
attitude  toward  the  cold  war.  To  those  who 
know  how  to  read  between  the  lines,  his 
remarks  make  It  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion will  continue  Its  no-wln  policy  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  cold  war — and 
specifically  in  Cuba. 

"We  must  persevere  In  the  search  for 
peace  In  the  hope  that  constructive  changes 
within  the  Communist  bloc  might  bring 
within  reach  solutions  which  now  seem  be- 
yond us.  •  •  •  Above  all.  while  always  de- 
fending our  vital  Interests,  nuclear  powers 
must  avoid  those  confrontations  which  pre- 
sent an  adversary  with  a  choice  of  either  a 
humiliating  retreat  or  a  nuclear  war.  To 
adopt  that  kind  of  a  course  In  the  nuclear 
age  would  be  evidence  only  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  policy — or  of  a  collective  death 
wish  for  the  world." 

In  a  revealing  passage,  the  President  vir- 
tually admits  that  the  administration  seeks, 
not  superlCHity,  but  mere  parity  in  nuclear 
weapons.  "American  weapons  are  nonpro- 
vocatlve,  carefully  controlled,  designed  to 
deter,  and  capable  o^  selective  use.  ^  Our 
military  forces  are  committed  to  peace  and 
disciplined  In  self-restraint.  Our  diplomats 
are  Instructed  to  avoid  unnecessary  Irritants 
and  purely  rhetorical  hostility." 

All  such  good  little  boys.  Why?  "It  is  our 
hope — and  the  purpose  of  allied  policies — 
to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  she.  too, 
should  let  each  nation  choose  its  own  future, 
so  long  as  that  choice  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  choices  of  others." 

The  President  announces  two  decisions. 
First,  Khrushchev,  Macmlllan,  and  Kennedy 
have  agreed  on  high-level  discussions  In 
Moscow  looking  toward  early  agreement  on 
a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  Second, 
the  United  States  will  not  conduct  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  so  long  as  other 
states  do  not  do  so.  "We  wUl  not  be  the 
first  to  resxune." 

As  concerns  a  test-ban  treaty,  all  too  aware 
of  the  concessions  he  is  prepared  to  make, 
Kennedy  thus  seeks  to  forestall  criticism: 
"No  treaty,  however  much  it  may  be  to  the 
advantage  of  all,  however  tightly  It  may 
be  worded,  can  provide  absolute  security 
against  the  risks  of  deception  and  evasion. 
But  It  can — if  it  Is  sufficiently  effective  in 
Its  enforcement  and  If  It  Is  sufficiently  In 
the  Interests  of  Its  signers — offer  far  more 
security  and  far  fewer  risks  than  an  un- 
abated, uncontrolled,  unpredictable  arms 
race." 

It  Is  typical  of  the  administration  that  it 
explains  Its  unilateral  ban  on  atmospheric 
testing  as  springing  from  a  wish  to  make 
clear  "our  good  faith  and  solemn  convictions 
on  the  matter."  Indeed,  the  Kennedy  jwo- 
poeal  goes  farther,  even,  than  the  unfc«-tu- 
nate  E>odd  resolution,  which,  as  a  first  step 
at  least,  called  for  Soviet  agreement  to 
alxmdon  atmospheric  testing. 

In  an  interview  with  Exclusive,  Republican 
Representative  Cbaio  Hosmkk  of  California 
pointed  out  that  Kennedy's  promise  not  to 
test  in  the  atmosphere  actually  gives  Khru- 
shchev the  power  to  decide  when  the  United 
States  Is  to  test.  He  describes  Kennedy's  hat- 
In-hand,  soft  line  approach  as  "fruitless  and 
possibly  very  dangerous." 

HosMER  sees  these  possibilities:  "Either 
Kennedy  does  not  understand  how  to  bargain 
with  the  Kremlin — or  If  he  does  understand, 
he  does  not  really  want  an  acceptable  test- 
ban  treaty,  for  his  Is  the  worst  way  to  go 
about  It." 

Democratic  Senator  Stsom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina  calls  the  drive  for  a  test-ban 
treaty  with  the  Soviets  and  obsession.  In 
his  view,  nuclear  teets  are  required  for  our 
Nation:  to  provide  a  sure  capability  to  pene- 
trate   a    Soviet    missile    defense    employing 


nuclear  warheads;  to  assure  the  Immunity  of 
our  second  strike  missile  systems  to  a  sxu*- 
prise  enemy  nuclear  attack;  to  develop  spe- 
cialized nuclear  warheads  as  a  defense  against 
satellite  bombs  and  other  terror  weapons. 

"United  States  nuclear  superiority  is,  and 
has  been,  the  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  since 
the  Soviets  developed  the  atomic  bomb  in 
1949.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  free 
world  can  afford  to  risk  the  loss  of  that  de- 
terrent by  being  lured  into  a  'nuclear  am- 
bush' or  'test-ban  trap'  by  fear  of  the  un- 
known." 

Stefan  T.  Possony  of  the  Hoover  Institution 
warns:  "The  test-ban  is  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated stratagem  based  on  the  observation 
that  Americans  are  so  highly  susceptible  to 
high-sounding  propaganda  that  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  commit  political  suicide.  The 
trick  is  to  disarm  us  and  make  us  die  by 
an  Infinite  number  of  small  steps.  The  test- 
ban  stratagem  is  the  moet  effective  psycho- 
logical warfare  campaign  of  the  century,  a 
real  breakthrough  in  the  art  of  psychological 
warfare,  just  as  radar,  the  fission  bomb,  the 
missile  and  sputnik  constituted  technological 
breakthroughs." 


With  Malice  Toward  None 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Long  Island  Press,  written 
by  news  editor.  David  Jacobs,  was  chosen 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  £is  the  winner  of  one  of  six 
national  awards  for  promoting  brother- 
hood. "With  Malice  Toward  None"  con- 
tains a  modern  definition  of  brother- 
hood, and  perhaps  its  logic  will  prompt 
us  to  taJce  stock,  examining  our  hearts 
and  our  minds,  resulting  in  a  true  prac- 
tice of  religion  and  brotherhood. 

The  editorial  follows : 

WrTH  Malice  Toward  Noni 

The  three  major  faiths — Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews — will  sponsor  a  national 
conference  on  religion  and  race  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  Ixlng  the  Joint  mcu-al 
force  of  the  churches  and  synagogues  to  bear 
on  the  problem  of  racial  segregation.  It 
will  mark  the  100th  year  of  the  signing  9f 
the  Elmancipatlon  Proclamation. 

Discrimination  is  at  the  very  core  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  moral  Illness  of  mod- 
ern man :  How  can  men  be  such  consummate 
masters  of  things  outside  themselves  and 
such  helpless  slaves  to  dark  forces  raging 
within  themselves? 

This  Is  the  question  raised  by  the  trial 
of  Adolf  Eichmann.  Abba  Eban,  former  Is- 
raeli ambassador  to  Washington  and  the 
United  Nations,  and  now  Israeli  Minister  of 
Education  and  Culture,  writes  eloquently  of 
this  in  the  current  Reporter  magazine. 

The  Eichmann  trial,  he  said,  affecting 
"every  layer  of  social  experience  •  •  •  teaches 
how  discrimination,  taking  root  in  small  be- 
ginnings, leads  to  vast  and  uncontrollable 
disaster.  The  outrages  of  Auschwitz  and 
Trebllnka  could  not  have  occurred  had  there 
not  been  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  be- 
came siccustomed  to  look  at  other  men  as 
though  they  were  not  human  at  all.  A  man 
cannot  murder  others  in  cold  blood,  he  can- 
not dash  a  baby  to  the  ground  or  fling  chil- 
dren into  a  furnace,  unless  he  is  first  con- 
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▼meed  that  they  are  not  a  part  of  his  own 
humanity  " 

•nie  OAS  thug  who.  with  ruthiesa  efflclancy. 
mom  down  helples*  hoelptal  patient*  sharea 
wltH  tha  Nazi  the  conviction  that  hla  Tlc- 
tlma  are  not  part  of  his  own  hunaanlty. 

The  "reverae  freedom  rtdea"  repreaent  a 
"tragic  lack  of  humanity."  aaid  the  Right 
Reverend  Anson  Fhelpa  Stokes.  Jr  .  bishop  of 
tha    Massachusetts    EplscopfJ    diocese,    last 

week. 

"To  use  hxmians  as  pawns,"  he  said,  "and 
particularly  as  pawns  in  a  bitter  and  cynical 
ezpreoalon  of  hatred — U  to  lower  ouraelTea 
below  the  standards  of  a  clrlllaed  naUoti." 

In  these  cases  of  dlscrtmlnatlon  the  com- 
mon denominator  Is  hatred  bom  of  the  frus- 
tration and  fury  of  disappointed  people  who 
cant  have  what  they  want. 

These  creatures.  In  their  Infantile  view 
of  the  world  realities,  cannot  accept  the  fact 
of  life  that  the  world  Is  full  of  complex  prob- 
lems that  cannot  b«  sotrad  qtUckly.  easily, 
and  to  their  complete  saUafactlon  In  on«. 
apocalyptic  blaae  of  glory. 

The  Nazi,  the  OAS  terrorist,  the  segrega- 
tionist— all  the  little  men  with  big  hates — 
must  ftnd  a  simple  answer,  someone  to  blame, 
a  scapegoat,  because  a  scapegoat  Is  less  than 
human  and  can  be  eliminated.  So  they 
blame  the  Jews,  blame  the  Negroes,  blame 
the  Moeelms.  blame  the  man  on  the  rl^t. 
blame  tha  man  on  tha  left  or  bUune  the  man 
who  cut  him  off  on  tha  parkway.  Deetroy 
the  object  of  blame  and  aU  will  be  weU  and 
you  are  a  hero,  and.  like  Bchmann.  Incapable 
of  repentance. 

Blahop  Stokes  said:  "The  only  way  to  meet 
such  cruelty  Is  by  wisdom  and  lore." 

He  Is  profoundly  correct.  "Hiat  Is  why  w« 
welcome  the  Increasingly  active  role  of  re- 
ligion in  our  dally  Uvea.  Religion  and 
brotherhood  are  not  reaerred  for  sermons  and 
meetlngps.  They  are  practical  answers,  per- 
haps our  only  answer,  to  the  great  problems 
of  our  times. 

Perhaps  tha  first  step  toward  finding  wis- 
dom and  love  is  the  recognition  that  there 
r«.n  be  no  simple,  single  Immediate  answer 
for  what's  plaguing  the  world,  and  that  we 
must  make  the  most  of  what's  at  hand.  We 
must  take  the  most  dlfflcult  cotirse  of  trying 
to  understand  the  reasons  fcr  the  world's 
difficulties  and  of  trying  to  find  the  diverse 
and  thorny  paths  out  at  those  dllficultloa — 
with  malice  toward  none. 


Basiness  Sapport  for  Tnitli  io  Packafinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
a  recent  syndicated  column  appearing  in 
the  June  4  edition  of  the  Capital  Timea 
of  Madison.  Wis.,  Sylvia  Porter,  a  re- 
porter of  considerable  reputation  and  by 
her  own  admission  a  housewife  and 
shopper,  suggested  that  it  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  businessmen,  particularly 
those  producing,  promoting,  and  selling 
supermarket  goods,  to  weigh  their  prac- 
tices against  the  truth-ln-packaging  bill 
and  "beat  Congress  to  the  gun"  by  volun- 
tarily conforming  to  the  standards  of  the 
bill  before  it  becomes  law.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  Miss  Porter. 
Certainly  no  one  wants  the  Federal  Gor- 


emment  to  standardize  and  regulate 
packaging  unless  there  is  a  demonstrated 
need  for  it  to  do  so.  If  stepe  were  to  be 
taken  by  manufacturers  and  sellers  to 
protect  the  consimier  against  deceitful 
and  misleading  packaging,  I  would  be 
the  first  to  urge  that  truth -in -packaging 
legislation  be  defeated.  Until  the  con- 
sumer can  be  assured  that  she  Is  getting 
what  she  thinks  she  is  getting  for  her 
shopping  dollar  however,  I  will  support 
truth-in-packaglng  legislation. 

Not  only  consumers  are  worried  about 
deceptive  packaging.  The  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  a  re- 
sponsible and  enerietlc  organization  of 
small  businessmen,  has  been  sending 
ballots  to  businessmen  in  my  district  by 
which  they  can  express  their  views  on 
pending  legislation  to  their  Congress- 
man. 

One  of  the  proposals  on  which  they 
have  recently  expressed  their  views  is 
the  truth-ln-packaging  bllL 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  these  busi- 
nessmen have  been  voting  in  favor  of 
truth- in-packaging  legislation  by  a  mar- 
gin of  better  than  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Sylvia 
Porter  article  be  placed  in  the  Rtcoio 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
I  From   the   Madison    (Wis.)    Capital   Times. 

June  4,  19031 
YouB  MoNiT'i  Wobth:  TmuTH-nr-PACKACrNO 
Bnx  Passagx  Afpxass  Ukukzlt 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
Passage  by  this  session  of  Congress  of  the 
controvcralaJ  **Truth  In  Packaging"  bill  ap- 
pears unlikely,  but  It  could  squeak  through. 
If  I  were  a  businessman  who  might  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation.  I'd  take  this  as 
an  Invitation  to  beat  Congress  to  the  g\in. 
I  would  begin  at  once  to  attract  more  cus- 
tomers and  make  fatter  profits  by  telling  the 
American  consumer  that  I  already  am  doing 
everything   the  bill    would   force   me   to   do 
and  not  doing  anything  the  bill  would  forbid 
me  to  do.    I  would  put  over  this  message 
by  every  medlima.     I  would  do  It  In  what- 
ever role  I  played — as  a  manufacttu-er,  dis- 
tributor,   designer,    packager    or    retailer    of 
personal  and  household  goods. 

The  Truth  In  Packaging  bill  Is  the  first 
major  legislation  ever  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  control  the  packaging  and  label- 
ing practices  of  American  businessmen.  It 
Is  strongly  opposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, many  Individual  buslneaamen.  but 
It  also  Is  strongly  supported  by  consumer 
groups,  lab<»-  unions,  oflQclals  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

A  Senate  subconmilttee.  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Hart.  Democrat,  pf  Michigan,  has  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  legislation  and  a 
subcommittee  vote  could  come  any  day. 
"With  luck."  says  a  subcommittee  spokee- 
man,  the  bill  could  reach  the  Senate  fioor 
In  July.  A  companion  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  Representative  Ckl- 
L.BI.  Democrat,  of  New  York.  The  "feel- 
ing" Is  that  the  Senate  subcommittee  spokes- 
man Is  exaggerating  when  he  says,  "We  think 
there's  a  good  chance  this  year."  But  the 
bill  obviously  la  being  taken  seriously:  It 
could  go  through. 

Since  being  Introduced,  the  bill  has  been 
modified  and  Senator  Hast  himself  Intends 
to  recommend  that  provision  for  criminal 
penalties  In  the  event  of  violation  be  elim- 
inated from  tha  bill.  The  key  clauses, 
though,  remain. 

The  bill  would  demand  that  the  net 
weight  or  unit  content  of  a  pcu;kage  be  dis- 


played prominently  on  the  front  panel  o* 
a  package  In  unqualified  terms.  It  would 
prohibit  "deceptive"  packages — overslae 
boxes  filled  far  below  the  buyer's  expecta- 
tions. It  would  set  standards  for  meaning- 
ful size  designations  and  servings.  It  would 
ban  "cents  off"  and  "economy  size"  jjromo- 
tlons  which  are  mlaleadlng  and  are  only 
come-ons. 

If  and  when  this  bill  becomes  law.  It  could 
be  tough  on  the  businessman  who  goes  In 
for  deceptive  packaging  and  labeling  gim- 
micks. But  the  vast  niajorlty  of  manu- 
facturers, retailers,  packager*,  designers,  and 
so  forth,  do  not  go  In  for  this.  Why.  then, 
shouldn't  an  honest  buHneaaman  turn  the 
adverse  publicity  about  practices  which  con- 
fuse, mislead  or  deceive  consumers  to  his 
own  advantage?  Here  is  an  opportimlty 
to: 

( 1 )  Review  all  your  own  practices  against 
the  background  of  this  truth  In  packaging 
legislation  to  make  sure  you  are  not  delib- 
erately or  InadvertenUy  carrytng  on  unfair 
or  deceptive  practlcee.  If  you  are  deceiving 
u».  we  already  are  suspicious  of  your  prod- 
ucts and  yo>u  should  waste  no  time  In  re- 
gaining our  confidence. 

(3)  Work  out  a  program  to  tell  us  that 
you  are.  In  fact,  doing  everything  right  and 
nothing  wrong.  This  sort  of  ad  in  my  news- 
paper would  impreea  me,  and  I'm  a  housewife 
luid  shopper.  I  would  appreciate  big  prom- 
inently displayed  labels  on  packages  which 
I  cotild  understand  quickly  as  I  walk  through 
the  supermarket.  I  wouldn't  miss  the 
phony  "cents  off"  and  "economy  size"  sales 
gimmicks  which  never  have  fooled  me  any- 
way, and  I'm  no  great  brain  In  the  grocery 
store. 

(S)  Plan  public  appetuTuices  by  your  com- 
pany's oOtclals  and  meetings  with  c\istomer8, 
suppliers,  etc  so  that  all  your  audiences 
know  how  you  stand  on  this  question  of 
misleading  consumers. 


Rare  Kirtland  Warbler  Selects  Michigan 
Forest  for  Samtaaer  Vacation 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MTCKIOAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  Lake  Huron  and. 
teeming  with  inland  lakes,  sparkling 
trout  streams,  and  verdsuit  timberland. 
has  long  been  recognized  as  an  out- 
standing tourist  area. 

A  few  datys  ago  recognition  was  given 
a  special  group  of  tourists — tourists  who 
have  selected  one  area  of  the  lOtii  Dis- 
trict in  preference  to  all  other  sections 
of  the  country.  These  are  feathered 
tourists  who  winter  In  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands and  spend  their  summers  In  a 
small  area  not  far  from  Niio.  Mich. 
I  refer  to  the  rare  and  perhaps  vanishing 
songbird  known  as  Kirtland's  Warbler. 

A  4.000-acre  block  In  the  Huron  Na- 
tional Forest  has  Just  been  set  aside  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  as  a  management 
area  to  provide  protected  nesting  habitat 
for  Kirtland's  Warblers.  A  1961  bird 
census  revealed  that  there  are  now  less 
than  1.000  Kirtland's  Warblers  left  In 
this  country  and  they  aU  migrate  to  the 
10th  District  of  Michigan  for  their  nest- 


ing. The  Kirtland's  Warblers  nests  In 
large  thickets  of  young  Jack  pine,  which 
must  be  between  5  and  15  feet  high.  Oc- 
casional nests  are  foimd  In  red  or  Jack 
pine  plantations.  The  nest  Is  placed  on 
the  ground  under  the  Jack  pine  and  Is 
concealed  among  the  blueberry,  grasses, 
and  other  low -growing  plants.  The 
female  lays  4  to  5  light-colored  eggs. 
The  Kirtland's  Warbler  usually  returns 
to  Its  former  nesting  site. 

A  little  smaller  than  an  Enllsh  spar- 
row. Its  best  distinguishing  features  are: 
First,  its  bright  plumage — bluish  gray 
on  the  beck  with  a  yellow  breast  and 
dark  side  streaks;  second,  Its  habit  of 
wagging  Its  tall  up  and  down;  and, 
third,  its  loud  warbling  song. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Conser- 
vation has  already  set  aside  three  tracts 
of  State-owned  Jack -pine  lands,  totaling 
11  acres  as  a  preserve  for  the  protection 
of  these  birds.  Many  individuals  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  future  of 
this  songbird.  People  from  sdl  over  the 
country  have  come  to  this  general  area 
to  observe  it.  Much  research  has  been 
undertaken  to  find  out  about  the  bird 
and  ways  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
extinct. 

Not  only  have  the  State  and  national 
governments  given  special  recognition 
to  this  bird  but  the  town  of  Mio.  Mich., 
located  In  Oscoda  County  has  erected  a 
monument  to  this  unique  little  bird.  Re- 
ferring to  this  monument  the  Oscoda 
County  News  reports: 

The  stone  structiire  being  erected  at  Mlo, 
In  view  of  all  M-33  travelers,  will  highlight 
a  4-foot  high  replica  of  this  famo\u  songster, 
which  nests  only  In  the  Jack  pine  barrens  of 
Michigan's  north  central  Lower  Peninsula 
and  winters  somewhere  In  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

The  Kirtland's  Warbler  monument  will  be 
dedicated  at  the  4th  annual  Great  Lakes 
Forestry  Exposition  In  Mlo.  July  25,  26  and 
27.  The  sculptor  Is  a  Kalkaska  man,  Leo 
Nelson,  working  with  plastic  and  fiberglass 
to  create  a  giant  likeness  of  a  bird  weighing 
less  than  an  ounce. 

Funds  for  the  nlght-llghted  and  glass- 
protected  calm  have  been  contributed  by 
forestry  exposition  officials,  the  Oscoda 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Oscoda 
County,  sportsmen's  groups,  the,  Mlo  Lions 
Club  and  local  citizens.  Charles  Schaefer, 
Michigan  Conservation  Department  artist.  Is 
acting  as  adviser  to  the  sculptor. 

A  bronze  plaque  will  note  that  Mlo  is  the 
center  of  the  home  range  of  the  1.000  Ellrt- 
land's  Warblers  estimated  to  exist.  And  at 
cornerstone  laying  ceremonies  last  weekend, 
the  president  of  the  Audubon  Society  of 
Michigan.  Bugene  K.  Kenaga.  of  Midland, 
suggested  that  this  colorful  bird  should  re- 
place the  robin  as  the  State's  official  symbol. 

"Then",  Kenaga  concluded.  "Mlo  would 
be  the  official  bird  capital  of  Michigan." 

This  tract  just  dedicated  to  Kirtland's 
Warbler  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  will 
involve  controlled  burning,  timber  har- 
vesting, and  special  plantings  are  made 
to  produce  the  young  pine  required  by 
the  bird  for  nesting.  The  area  is  di- 
vided into  12  units  or  blocks,  each  about 
one-half  square  mile.  A  different  unit 
Is  cut  every  5  years,  when  the  trees  are 
55  to  60  years  old.  Various  stages  of 
growth,  ranging  from  (^)enings  to  mer- 
chantable trees,  will  be  maintained.  In 
this  way,  portions  of  the  area  will  always 
provide  the  desired  nesting  cover.    This 


Is  the  first  songbird  for  which  Intensive 
forest  management  has  been  applied. 

The  area  Is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
L.  A.  Pomerenlng,  supervisor  for  the 
Huron  National  Forest,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Cadillac.  Mich. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  who  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
pointed  out  that  the  Kirtland  Warbler 
management  area  is  the  first  known  in- 
stance where  intensive  forest  manage- 
ment Is  aimed  at  the  protection  of  a 
single  species  of  songbird. 

With  p>ermlssion  of  my  colleagues  I 
wish  to  include  in  my  remarics  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  Cliff  at  these  unusual 
ceremonies. 

It  follows: 
Thx  Kibtland's  Warbler  Management  Area. 
HtJBON  Nationai,  Forest 

(By  Edwtird  P.  Cliff) 

Our  meeting  here  today  Is  an  historic 
event.  We  will  visit  areas  where  for  the  first 
time  Intensive  forest  management  is  being 
directed  to  benefit  a  single  species  of  song- 
bird— the    rare   Bartland's  Warbler. 

I  am  very  glad  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
had  a  part  In  this  unique  effort. 

We  are  here  to  dedicate  an  area — a  bit  of 
ground.  In  doing  this  we  are  recognizing 
the  importance  of  that  bit  of  groxmd  to  a 
small  and  little-known  songbird  and.  in  a 
sense,  the  Importance  of  that  act  to  all  of  us. 

In  a  larger  sense  I  believe  we  are  gathered 
to  recognize  a  much  more  Important  thing — 
a  basic  concept;  the  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  the  stewardship  of  our  public  lands; 
the  belief  that  somewhere  on  the  land  we 
own  In  conunon  can  be  found  the  space  to 
care  for  and  protect  the  Interests  of  even  the 
smallest  of  our  citizen-Interest  groups. 

I  also  feel  that  In  participating  In  the 
dedication  of  a  small  part  of  the  Huron  Na- 
tional Forest  to  the  future  welfare  of  this 
strange  little  bird  the  majority  of  Americans 
will  never  see,  you  are  recognizing  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  approach  to  the 
administration  of  the  Nationai  Forest  Sys- 
tem to  be  In  keeping  with  your  idea  of  that 
concept.  In  a  sense  your  being  here  Is  a 
vote  of  confidence  on  your  part  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  do  the  Important  things 
necessary  In  administering  your  nationai 
forests  for  all  the  people. 

But  Importance  Is  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
evaluate.  Too  often.  I'm  convinced.  It  Is 
measured  In  terms  of  magnitude  or  chronol- 
ogy; "the  biggest."  "the  most."  "the  first." 
etc.  Our  presence  here  today  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  to  us  there  frequently  are  other 
criteria  significant  In  measuring  Importance. 

It's  difficult  to  describe  Just  how  the  Forest 
Service  arrives  at  the  relative  Importance  of 
alternative  posslblltles  In  its  making  of 
multiple  use  decisions;  how  It  was  decided 
that  more  than  4,000  acres  of  the  Huron  Na- 
tional Forest  should  be  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  a  tiny  songbird.  I  should  like  to  try, 
however,  to  give  perspective  to  our  act  today 
by  comparing  It  with  a  few  of  the  other 
things  that  are  happening  somewhere  else 
In  the  Nationai  Forest  System. 

If  yesterday  was  a  typical  workday,  the  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  was  a  beehive  of  activ- 
ity— being  a  Friday,  the  end  of  the  month, 
and  a  holiday  weekend  as  well,  things  were 
happening  even  faster  than  usual  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  Alaska. 

Yesterday  the  sun  rose  on  more  than  4 
million  deer,  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  bear,  and 
other  big-game  animals  at  home  in  their 
nationai  forest  habitat.  Had  yesterday  oc- 
cxured  early  In  the  big-game  hunting  season 
in  all  States,  more  than  a  100,000  hunters 
would  have  hung  a  trophy  by  their  camp  be- 
fore nightfall.    That  same  sun  also  rose  on 


many  mlUlons  of  smaU  game  and  other  ani- 
mals In  trees,  burrows,  and  caves  throughout 
the  National  Forest  System. 

Countless  millions  of  birds  stretched  their 
wings  and  fed  their  yotmg,  and  preened  in 
the  morning  sxin.  Most  of  them  represented 
groups  much  larger  than  the  Kirtland's 
Warbler,  but  a  few  others  like  the  great  con- 
dors of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  in 
California  share  the  warblers'  need  for  a 
special  home  In  the  nationai  forests. 

If  yesterday  was  an  average  day  In  May, 
50  or  60  wildfires  which  had  already  charred 
about  700  acres  of  the  nationai  forests  were 
detected  and  put  out.  Yesterday — In  fact 
right  now — lookouts  are  constantly  scan- 
nliLg  the  horizon,  patrol  planes  are  In  the 
air,  and  alrtankers.  smokejiimpers,  and  sup- 
pression crews  are  standing  by  wherever  the 
fire  danger  Is  high. 

By  noon  yesterday,  the  sun  shone  hotly  on 
the  backs  of  about  6  million  head  of  live- 
stock grazing  on  the  -rangeland  of  the  na- 
tional forests  and  grasslands.  Rangers  were 
active  In  many  areas  Inspecting  the  range, 
discussing  Its  management  with  seme  of  the 
more  than  19,000  permittees  involved,  and 
generally  administering  the  1  In  every  3 
acres  of  the  nationai  forest  system  that  Is 
rangeland. 

Yesterday  more  than  200  square  miles  of 
the  national  forests  were  photographed  from 
the  air  to  aid  In  mapmaklng  and  resource 
management,  and  the  work  of  Forest  Service 
crews  and  contractors  Included  more  than 
900  miles  of  roftd  maintenance  and  the  addi- 
tion of  more  than  20  miles  of  new  roads. 
They  also  rehabUltated  more  than  1,100  acres 
of  rang^eland;  Improved  about  300  acres  of 
fish  and  game  habitat  and  2,500  acres  of 
timber  stands;  added  to  the  still  overcrowded 
supply  of  recreation  facilities  by  construct- 
ing or  reconstructing  more  than  200  family 
camp  and  picnic  units;  and  over  400  acres  of 
deteriorated  watersheds  and  several  miles  of 
eroding  stream  channels  and  old  roads  were 
treated  for  watershed  Improvement  purposes. 
Although  the  tree  planting  season  Is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  crews  were  finishing  up  re- 
forestation projects  yesterday  that  saw  about 
225,000  acres  planted  or  seeded  diu'lng  the 
past  year. 

The  warming  rays  of  yesterday's  sun  drove 
the  trout  and  bass  and  other  fish  into  the 
depths  and  shadows  along  many  of  the  81.000 
miles  of  streams  and  rivers  and  thousands 
of  lakes  In  the  nationai  forests.  And  yester- 
day, today,  and  tomorrow,  an  army  of  per- 
haps 500,000  men,  women,  and  children — 
armed  with  fishing  rods  and  much  enthusi- 
asm— Is  or  will  be  matching  with  with  in- 
habitants of  national  forest  waters. 

In  fact,  forest  rangers  and  their  assistants 
were  especially  busy  yesterday  preparing  for 
the  fiood  of  visitors  that  will  start  this  week- 
end and  "win  not  slacken  until  after  Labor 
Day.  We  expect  about  125  million  recrea- 
tion visits  to  the  Nationai  Forests  this  year 
and  right  now,  more  than  two  million  people 
are  camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  or  other- 
wise enjoying  their  Nationai  Forests  In 
person. 

Yesterday,  between  breakfast  and  supper 
time,  powersaws  and  logging  trucks  har- 
vested about  40  million  board  feet  of  Na- 
tional Forest  timber.  For  this  timber,  some 
25,000  operators  pcdd  about  one-half  million 
dollars  In  the  Federal  Treasury.  This  wood, 
removed  in  accordance  with  sound  sllvl- 
cultural  practices  and  detailed  timber  man- 
agement plans,  Is  the  equivalent  of  that 
used  In  constructing  about  4.000  houses. 
That  harvest  generated  a  day's  labor  for 
more  than  half  a  million  breadwinners 
throughout  the  Nation — mostly  in  areaa 
where  a  day's  labor  Is  getting  hard  to  find. 
Yes — yesterday  was  a  busy  day  on  the 
Nationai  Forests — but  we  all  know  that  the 
days  ahead  will  be  equally  full;  probably 
even  more  so.  It  is  exactly  this  fast-moving 
tempo — this  unending  working  with  current 
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needs  while  looking  ahead  to  the  many  and 
varied  future  need*  of  the  people — that 
hlghUghU  the  Importance  of  what  we  are 
doing  here  today. 

By  our  action*  here  today  we  are  perma- 
nently securing  one  more  piece  Into  the 
great  mosaic  that  Is  our  National  Forest 
System.  And  we  are  doing  It  as  part  of  the 
multiple  use  philosophy  of  public  forest 
management;  a  philosophy  that  accepts  as 
equally  important  to  the  American  people  a 
day's  work  that  accommodates  a  half- 
mllUon  fisherman  and  simultaneously  con- 
tributes a  half-million  dollars  In  Treasury 
receipts  for  timber  harvested:  a  day's  work 
that  sees  It  In  the  public  Interest  both  to 
harvest  enough  timber  to  build  houses  and 
homes  for  more  than  4.000  families,  and  to 
set  aside  more  than  4.000  acres  to  provide 
the  same  security  for  1.000  tiny  Klrtland's 
Warblers. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  hasten  to  make 
It  clear  that  we  In  the  Forest  Service  are 
fully  aware  that  we  don't,  or  couldn't,  do 
these  things  alone.  Forty  million  board 
feet  of  national  forest  timber  couldn't  be 
harvested  every  working  day  without  the 
help  of  the  far-flung  lumber  Industry  that 
Is  making  America  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live:  and  we  couldn't  have  set  this  area 
aside  today,  and  by  so  doing  also  make  our 
country  a  better  place  In  which  to  live, 
without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our 
cooperators. 

Cooperating  agencies,  both  State  and  pri- 
vate, working  with  the  Forest  Service  have 
made  possible  the  development  of  the  Klrt- 
land's Warbler  management  area.  Your  re- 
search and  long  efforts  to  bring  attention  to 
this  species  provided  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation upon  which  we  could  base  our 
management  plans.  Your  farsightedness, 
together  with  the  enthusiasm  of  local  people 
who  helped  keep  Interest  alive  during  the 
early  studies  on  this  species.  Is  commend- 
able. 

The  Forest  Service  has  worked  closely  with 
the  National  Audubon  Society  on  a  number 
of  projects,  Including,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  creation  of  the  special  refuge  on  the  Los 
Padres  National  Forest  In  California  for  the 
protection  of  another  rare  species,  the  Cali- 
fornia condor. 

To  me.  It  Is  very  Interesting  to  note  how 
through  the  years  the  program  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Audubon  Society  has  broadened 
In  scope  to  Include  all  phases  of  resource 
use  and  development.  Its  fine  magazine  re- 
flects this  change.  It  repeatedly  demon- 
strates a  real  concern  In  safeguarding  the 
public  Interest  in  all  our  natural  resoiu'ces. 
Such  sincere  Interest  Is  essential  to  a  real 
understanding  of  the  many  complex  situa- 
tions encountered  In  resource  management. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  the  Michigan 
Natiu^l  Areas  Council  as  one  of  the  agencies 
cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service  In  the 
development  of  this  area. 

Of  course  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
given  by  the  Michigan  Conservation  De- 
partment, both  to  the  Forest  Service  In  con- 
nection with  this  particular  area,  and  to 
those  groups  concerned  with  doing  the  best 
that  can  be  done  for  the  Klrtland's  War- 
bler over  all  of  Its  range.  Is  well  known  and 
U  appreciated. 

In  closing,  I  hope  that  events  here  today 
are  ample  proof — to  those  that  might 
doubt — that  the  Forest  Service  Is  determined 
that  Its  multiple  use  management  of  the 
National  Forests  does  not  become  over- 
oriented  In  the  direction  of  any  of  the  major 
and  better-known  National  Forest  vises;  that 
Its  resource  management  deliberations  al- 
ways shall  consider  all  values,  and  Its  deci- 
sions always  shall  be  premised  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  combination  of 
the  results  of  all  decisions  must  best  serve 
the  most  people  In  the  long  run. 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  pleasxu'e  to  meet 
with   you   here   today,  and   to  Join  In   the 


dedication  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's older  National  Forests  to  a  new  and 
unique  purpose;  an  area  to  be  specially 
managed  for  the  rare  Klrtland's  Warbler. 


Mkawb«r  and  Haiti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PKNN3TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission previously  granted  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Sunday  Star  of  June  9,  1963: 
MiCAWBKx  AND  HArn 

The  XJS.  performance  in  the  case  of 
Haiti  has  been  nothing  short  of  ludicrous. 
First  came  an  Intensive  propaganda  buildup 
about  the  hatefulness  of  Francois  Duvaller's 
regime.  Then,  taking  our  lead  from  the 
neighboring  Dominican  Republic,  we  shook 
our  fist  at  the  two-bit  voodoo  dictator,  as- 
sembled an  invasion  force  against  him.  evac- 
uated American  dependents  from  his  capital 
city,  sailed  a  fleet  up  and  down  off  his  coast, 
and  put  out  the  word  that  he  was  about  to 
flee  the  country. 

An  absiu'd  moment  of  truth  ensued.  Dr. 
Duvaller  called  a  press  conference:  There 
must  have  been  some  mistake,  he  said.  He 
was  not  planning  to  run  away. 

At  which.  If  you  please,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  effect  now  throws  up  its  hands  and 
says.  "Oh  well.  If  he  wants  to  stay,  of  coxirse. 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it." 

One  thing  to  say  about  It  is  that  if  the 
Elsenhower  administration  had  ever  marched 
up  such  a  miserable  little  hill  and  then,  at 
the  flrst  hint  of  resistance,  scuttled  back 
down  again,  the  howls  of  the  loyal  Demo- 
cratic opposition  would  have  been  heard 
round  the  world. 

Dr.  Duvaller,  if  he  is  capable  of  laughter, 
must  be  having  a  pretty  good  chuckle  these 
days,  as  he  contemplates  the  fumbling  per- 
formance of  the  giant  of  the  north.  There 
Is  no  doubt  about  his  policy.  He  means  to 
stay  President  of  Haiti,  certainly  for  4  more 
Illegal  years,  and  to  run  the  country  as  his 
I}rlvate  flef.  The  question  is:  What  is  oiu 
policy? 

It  seems  painfully  evident  that  the  United 
States  currently  has  no  policy  toward  Haiti. 
It  has  sentiments,  yes.  Duvaller  has  vio- 
lated the  Haitian  constitution  to  remain  In 
office  and  he  is  a  tyrajQt:  therefore  the  United 
States  opposes  hfm.  But  it  is  not  policy  to 
wish  someone  to  go  away.  Policy,  in  a  case 
like  this  means  assisting  someone  out  of 
office  or  assisting  someone  else  In. 

Obviously  we  take  the  position  nowadays 
that  armed  intervention  cannot  be  under- 
taken in  this  henUsphere.  barring  a  spectac- 
ular threat  to  oiir  sectirlty  like  the  presence 
somewhere  of  Soviet  rockets.  There  are 
ways,  however,  of  accomplishing  these  things. 

For  one  thing,  as  we  pointed  out  the  other 
day.  there  is  economic  pressure.  Our  pur- 
chases from  Haiti  are  not  extensive.  But. 
for  instance,  could  we  not  get  along  without 
Haitian  coffee  while  Duvaller  remains  in 
p)ower? 

Duvaller  could  be  toppled,  as  he  should  be. 
by  the  Haitians  themselves — relatively  few 
of  them.  The  men  to  topple  him  are  there 
and.  sooner  or  later,  one  of  them  will  organ- 
ize the  Job.  They  need  guns,  grenades,  and 
explosives.  If  the  United  States  remains  a 
spectator,  growling  only  when  its  nationals 
seem  to  be  menanoed.  the  next  leader  of 
Haiti  will  owe  us  even  less  than  the  present 
one. 


If  the  State  Department  now  virtuously 
argues  that  we  cannot  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  neighboring  countries,  It  has  a  short 
memory  that  any  survivor  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
or  of  the  CIA-sponsored  revolt  against  Jacobo 
Arbenz  of  OuatenuUa  could  refresh.  It  also 
should  have  heeded  these  promptings  of 
reticence  before  our  national  prestige  was 
conspicuously  committed  to  the  abortive 
effort  last  month. 

Haiti,  of  course.  Is  close  to  Cuba  geograph- 
ically. Just  as  the  two  cases  are  closely 
parallel.  If  Duvaller  were  to  invite  the 
Rxisslans  in — or  if  Castro  were  to  move 
against  him — we  would  have  no  alternative 
but  to  take  action,  and  fast.  Should  we  per- 
mit so  dangerous  a  vacuum  to  remain  so 
inviting  for  so  long? 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  admin- 
istration is  quite  cynically  willing  to  put  on 
the  pressure  where  it  thinks  it  may  scare 
somebody,  but  also  is  quite  cynically  willing 
to  forget  the  whole  business  when  the  op- 
position shows  signs  of  life. 

The  result  today  is  that  In  relation  to 
Haiti  our  position  is  one  of  total  inertia — 
waiting,  like  Mr.  Mlcawber.  for  something  to 
turn  up.    It  Is  nowhere  near  good  enough. 
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Never   Too    Yoaof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  NEW  jrasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
daily  reminded  of  the  terrible  toll  of 
highway  deaths  throughout  our  Nation. 
The  continuing  tragedy  of  these  deaths 
cannot  be  eliminated  by  the  acts  of  the 
Congress  or  State  legislatures.  Laws  can 
control,  to  a  degree,  but  only  educated. 
respHjnsible  operators  can  themselves 
eliminate  tragedy  from  their  midst. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  for 
insuring  that  the  community  has  such 
operators  driving  on  their  roads  is  a 
driver  training  program.  In  one  of  the 
towns  in  my  district,  Kearny,  N.J.,  such 
a  training  t)rogram  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years.  And,  no  doubt  It  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  recent  award 
to  Kearny  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, for  its  outstanding  accomplishment 
in  traffic  safety. 

Recognition  of  this  award  was  made 
editorially  by  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
on  Monday  this  week.  Since  this  type  of 
award,  and  this  type  of  accomplishment 
is  one  that  should  be  repeated  in  all 
towns  and  cities  in  all  our  districts.  I 
would  like  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  time.  I  am  sure 
that  they  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
mayor,  the  school  board,  the  teachers 
and  all  the  adults  and  youngsters  of  the 
town  must  share  in  the  credit  for  this 
outstanding  accomplishment: 
[From  the  Newark  Evening  News.  Jvme  17, 
1963] 

The  National  Safety  Council's  selection  of 
Kearny  as  I  of  181  U.S.  communities  cited 
for  outstanding  accomplishment  in  traffic 
safety  provides  recognition  once  again  of 
the  principle  that  the  fight  against  highway 
accidents  must  begin   In  the  schools. 

Among  the  factors  which  led  to  Kearny's 
award  are  Its  high  school  driver  education 
program,  one  of  the  first  in  New  Jersey,  its 


sturdy  support  of  the  Hudson  Coxmty  Teen- 
age Safety  Conference  and  Its  local  safety 
councU'B  unremitting  campaign  to  promote 
safety  conscloxisness  among  the  town's  youth 
starting  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  national  honor  that  has  come  to 
Kearny  should  give  added  support  to  the 
campaign  to  make  driver  Instruction  a  cc«n- 
^ulsory  part  of  the  curriculum  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  If  the  mounting  toll  of  traffic 
accidents  Is  ever  to  be  checked,  the  ftmda- 
mentals  of  safety  must  be  Instilled  at  an 
early  age,  before  the  driver  of  the  future  has 
been  exposed  to  the  bad  habits  of  his  elders. 


Democracy  and  Despotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  racuru. 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  "Democ- 
racy and  Despotism:  An  Excerpt  Prom 
Part  n  of  Democracy  in  America,"  by 
Alexis  de  ToquevlUe,  which  has  been  re- 
printed by  the  Virginia  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Government  through  spe- 
cial arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc..  1963.  Copyright  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.  1945. 

This  excerpt  is  Introduced  under  brief 
comment  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrlck, 
a  member  of  the  State  cwnmission,  and  I 
ask  that  these  introductory  remarks  be 
printed  also  in  the  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  booklet 
and  Introduction  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

What  Sobt  or  Despotism  Democratic  " 
Nations  Have  To  Pkak 
(Alexis  de  Tocqueville  (1840) ) 
I  had  remarked  during  my  stay  in  the 
United  States  that  a  democratic  state  of 
society,  similar  to  that  of  the  Americans, 
might  offer  singular  facilities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  despotism:  and  I  perceived,  upon 
my  return  to  Europe,  how  much  use  had  al- 
ready been  made,  by  most  of  our  rulers,  of 
the  notions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  wants 
created  by  thU  same  social  condition,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  circle  of  their  power. 
This  led  me  to  think  that  the  nations  of 
Christendom  would  perhaps  eventuaUy  im- 
dergo  some  oppression  like  that  which  hung 
over  several  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world.  ~ 

A  more  accurate  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  5  years  of  further  mediation,  have 
not  diminished  my  fears,  but  have  changed 
their  object. 

No  sovereign  ever  lived  In  former  ages  so 
absolute  or  so  powerful  as  to  undertake  to 
administer  by  his  own  agency,  and  without 
the  assistance  of  intermediate  powers,  all  the 
parts  of  a  great  empire;  none  ever  attempted 
to  subject  all  his  subjects  Indiscriminately  to 
strict  uniformity  of  regulation  and  personally 
to  tutor  and  direct  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  notion  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing never  occurred  to  the  hvunan  mind;  and 
If  any  man  had  conceived  it.  the  want  of 
information,  the  imperfection  of  the  admin- 
istrative system,  and.  above  all  the  natural 
obstacles  caused  by  the  Inequality  of  condi- 
tions would  speedily  have  checked  the  execu- 
tion of  so  vast  a  design. 


When  the  Roman  emperors  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  the  different  nations 
of  X^e  empire  stlU  preserved  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  great  diversity;  although  they  were 
subject  to  the  same  monarch,  most  of  the 
provinces  were  separately  administered;  they 
abounded  in  powerfvil  and  active  municipal- 
ities; and  although  the  whole  government 
of  the  empire  was  centered  In  the  hands  of 
the  Emperor  alone  and  he  always  remained. 
In  case  of  need,  the  supreme  arbiter  In  all 
matters,  yet  the  details  of  social  life  and 
private  occupations  lay  for  the  most  part 
beyond  his  control.  The  emperors  possessed, 
it  is  true,  an  Immense  and  unchecked  power, 
which  allowed  them  to  gratify  all  their  whim- 
sical tastes  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose 
the  whole  strength  of  the  state.  They  fre- 
quently abused  that  power  arbitrarily  to  de- 
prive their  subjects  of  property  or  of  life; 
their  tyranny  was  extremely  onerous  to  the 
few.  but  it  did  not  reach  the  many;  It  was 
confined  to  some  few  main  objects  and 
neglected  the  rest;  it  was  violent,  but  Its 
range  was  limited. 

It  would  seem  that  If  despotism  were  to 
be  established  among  the  democratic  nations 
of  our  days,  it  might  assume  a  different 
character;  It  would  be  more  extensive  and 
more  mild;  it  would  degrade  men  without 
tormenting  them.  I  do  not  question  that, 
in  an  age  of  Instruction  and  eq\mllty  like 
our  own.  sovereigns  might  more  etisily  siic- 
ceed  in  collecting  aU  political  power  Into 
their  'own  hands  and  might  interfere  more 
habitually  and  decidedly  with  the  circle  of 
private  interests  than  any  sovereign  of 
antiquity  could  ever  do.  But  this  same 
principle  of  equality  which  facilitates  despo- 
tism temi>ers  its  rigor.  We  have  seen  how 
the  customs  of  society  becc«ne  more  humane 
and  gentle  In  proportion  as  men  become 
more  equal  and  alike.  When  no  member  of 
the  community  has  much  power  or  much 
wealth,  tyranny  is,  as  it  were,  without  op- 
portunities and  a  field  of  action.  As  all 
fortunes  are  scanty,  the  passions  of  men  are 
naturally  circumscribed,  their  Imagination 
limited,  their  pleasiires  simple.  This  uni- 
versal moderation  moderates  the  sovereign 
himself  and  checks  within  certain  limits  the 
inordinate  stretch  of  his  desires. 

Independently  of  these  reasons,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  state  of  society  it- 
self, I  might  add  many  others  arising  from 
causes  beyond  my  subject;  but  I  shall  keep 
within  the  limits  I  have  laid  down. 

Democratic  governments  may  become  vio- 
lent and  even  cruel  at  certain  periods  of 
extreme  effervescence  or  of  great  danger,  but 
these  crises  will  be  rare  and  brief.  When  I 
consider  the  petty  passions  of  our  contempo- 
raries, the  mUdness  of  their  manners,  the 
extent  of  their  education,  the  purity  of  their 
religion,  the  gentleness  of  their  morality, 
their  regular  and  Industrious  habits,  and  the 
restraint  which  they  almost  all  observe  in 
their  vices  no  less  than  In  their  virtues.  I 
have  no  fear  that  they  will  meet  with 
t3rranny  in  their  niles,  but  rather  with 
guardians. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  species  of  oppres- 
sion by  which  democratic  nations  are 
menaced  is  unlike  anything  that  ever  before 
existed  in  the  world;  our  contemporaries 
will  find  no  prototype  of  it  in  their  memories. 
I  seek  In  vain  for  an  expression  that  will  ac- 
curately convey  the  whole  of  the  idea  I  have 
formed  of  it;  the  old  words  despotism  and 
tyranny  are  inappropriate:  the  thing  Itself 
Is  new,  and  since  I  cannot  name,  I  must 
attempt  to  define  It. 

I  seek  to  trace  the  novel  features  imder 
which  despotism  may  appear  in  the  world. 
The  flrst  thing  that  strikes  the  observation 
Is  an  Innumerable  multitude  of  men,  all 
equal  and  alike,  Incessantly  endeavoring  to 
IM-ocure  the  petty  and  paltry  pleasures  with 
which  they  glut  their  Uvee.  Each  of  them, 
living  apart,  is-as  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest;    his  children  and  his  private 


friends  constitute  to  him  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. As  for  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
he  is  close  to  them,  but  does  not  see  them; 
he  touches  them,  but  he  does  not  feel  them; 
he  exists  only  in  himself  and  for  himself 
alone;  and  if  his  kindred  still  remain  to 
him,  he  may  be  said  at  any  rate  to  have  lost 
his  country. 

Above  this  race  of  men  stands  an  immense 
and  tutelary  power,  which  takes  upon  Itself 
alone  to  secxire  their  gratifications  and  to 
watch  over  their  fate.  That  power  is  ab- 
solute, minute,  regular,  provident,  and  mild. 
It  would  be  like  the  authority  of  a  parent  if, 
like  that  authority,  its  object  was  to  prepare 
men  for  manhood;  but  it  seeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  keep  them  in  perpetual  childhood: 
It  Is  well  content  that  the  people  should 
rejoice,  provided  they  think  of  nothing  but 
rejoicing.  For  their  happiness  such  a  gov- 
ernment willingly  labors,  but  It  chooses  to 
be  the  sole  agent  and  the  only  arbiter  of  that 
happiness;  It  provides  for  their  security,  fore- 
sees and  supplies  their  necessities,  facUltates 
their  pleasures,  manages  their  principal  con- 
cerns, directs  their  industry,  regulates  the 
descent  of  property,  and  subdivides  their 
inheritances:  what  remains,  but  to  spare 
them  all  the  care  of  thinking  and  all  the 
trouble,  of  living? 

Thus  It  every  day  renders  the  exercise  of 
the  free  agency  of  man  less  useful  and  less 
frequent;  It  clrcxmiscrlbes  the  will  within  a 
narrower  range  and  graduaUy  robs  a  man  of 
all  the  uses  of  himself.  The  principle  of 
equality  has  prepared  men  for  these  thl.ngs; 
it  has  predisposed  men  to  endure  them  uid 
often  to  look  on  them  as  benefits. 

After  having  thus  successively  taken  each 
member  of  the  commiinlty  la  its  powerful 
grasp  and  fashioned  him  at  will,  the  suprem.e 
power  then  extends  Its  arm  over  the  whole 
community.  It  covers  the  surface  of  society 
with  a  network  of  small  complicated  rules, 
minute  and  uniform,  through  which  the 
most  original  minds  and  the  most  energetic 
characters  cannot  penetrate,  to  rise  above 
the  crowd.  The  will  of  man  is  not  shat- 
tered, but  softened,  bent,  and  guided;  men 
are  seldom  forced  by  it  to  act,  but  they  are 
constantly  restrained  from  acting.  Such  a 
power  does  not  destroy,  but  It  prevents  exist- 
ence; It  does  not  tyrannize,  but  it  com- 
presses, enervates,  extinguishes,  and  stupefies 
a  people,  till  each  nation  Is  reduced  to  noth- 
ing better  than  a  fiock  of  timid  and  Indus- 
trious animals,  of  which  the  government  is 
the  shepherd. 


Practice  of  Law  as  a  Career 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tainment of  excellence  in  the  profession 
of  law,  especially  in  govei-nment  service, 
is  vitally  important  in  our  democratic  so- 
ciety. On  June  2,  1963,  Mortimer  M. 
Caplin.  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  expressed  the  high  ideals  to 
which  lawyers  should  aspire  in  a  talk  be- 
fore the  class  night  exercises  at  the 
School  of  Law  of  New  York  University. 

On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Caplin,  who  early 
In  his  career  earned  a  doctor  of  juris- 
prudence degree  at  that  university,  was 
awarded  the  New  York  University  Presi- 
dential Citation,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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Be  It  hereby  certified  that  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  services  and  attainments 
there  has  been  entered  upon  the  roster  of 
honor  of  the  university  the  award  to  Uortl- 
mer  M.  CapUn  of  thU  official  cltaUon  with 
all  the  approbation,  esteem,  and  respect  Im- 
plicit In  such  Investiture 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Caplin  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  embody  an  expression  of 
sentiments  that  should  be  read  not  only 
by  lawyers,  law  students,  and  law  profes- 
sors but  also  by  all  citizens  Interested  in 
good  government.  I  feel  privileged  to 
place  it  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Not  ton  Tbchnicai.  Bxckluencs   Aiohk 
(Remarks  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue   Mortimer    M.    CapUn,    Before    Class 
Night  Exercises,  School  of  Law.  New  York 
University,  Ne»  York.  June  3.  1963) 
I  am  privileged  to  share  thU  class  night 
with  you.     Not  only  do  I  enjoy  returning  to 
an    academic    surrounding,    but    this   partl- 
ular  setting  brings  back  many  fond   recol- 
lections. 

I  remember  a  similar  evening  In  1940. 
Italy  had  sent  troops  Into  Prance,  and  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  Just  Onlshed 
bis  famous  dagger -In -the- back  speech  at 
our  law  school  graduation  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  With  diploma  In  hand.  I  drove 
off  to  my  first  law  Job  and  literally  shouted 
with  Joy  as  I  relished  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing completed  my  formal  schooling. 

I  recall,  too.  the  thrill  of  beginning  law 
practice  In  a  downtown  New  York  office. 
These  were  exciting  and  wonderful  years, 
l^eamlng  how  to  use  the  tools  of  the  pro- 
fession, learning  how  to  apply  practically 
countless  days  of  casebook  study  and  law 
school  training.  Intense  work;  many  hours 
at  night  grappling  with  Intriguing  and  often 
elusive  problems:  the  emphasis  on  excel- 
lence and  top  craftsmanship:  the  Joy  that 
comes  from  appreciation  of  the  art  of  weav- 
ing legal  principles  through  the  practice 
and  procedure  of  the  law:  the  beady  satis- 
faction of  serving  a  client,  face  to  face,  and 
helping  him  fulfill  his  business  and  personal 
desires  In  the  most  effective  way.  consistent 
with  all  phases  of  the  law. 
I 
In  a  lawyer's  life  the  great  search  for 
learning  continues  far  beyond  the  law  school. 
In  fact,  the  more  he  masters  the  mechanics 
of  his  profession  the  more  he  become  aware 
of  broader  horizons. 

As  he  grows,  the  problems  he  Is  called  upon 
to  face  become  more  complex,  often  with 
lurking  subtleties.  Of  increasing  Importance 
to  him  Is  what  Chief  Justice  Warren  recently 
referred  to  as  "the  law  beyond  the  law" — 
the  realm  of  the  ethical  as  compared  to  the 
legal — where  "each  of  us  is  necessarily  his 
own  Chief  Justice."  More  apparent  to  him 
over  the  years  are  the  problems  of  conscience 
and  propriety;  and  the  practices  which  In  the 
technical  sense  are  perhaps  ethical,  but  at 
which  truly  responsible  practitioners  look 
askance  as  "things  that  are  not  done." 

With  this  broadening  of  experience  and 
viewpoint,  also  comes  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  lawyer's  most  Important  asset — good 
Judgment.  How  limited  Is  knowledge  of  the 
latest  statutes,  regulations,  and  decisions 
without  this  other  crucial  factor.  Yes,  tech- 
nical skill,  finely  honed  ability  to  engage  In 
sustained  legal  research  and  to  make  de- 
tailed legal  analysis,  all  of  these  are  vital 
to  the  successful  practice  of  law.  But  they 
are  not  enough — If  sound  legal  advice  Is  to 
be  given  In  a  manner  which  accords  with 
the  full  scope  and  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession. 

All  of  the  relevant  facts  must  be  deter- 
mined and  effectively  presented:  controlling 
authorities  must  be  found  and  properly 
analyzed:  future  trends  must  be  Identified; 


and  the  probable  legal  consequences  must 
be  carefully  predicted.  But  when  all  this 
Is  done,  when  all  the  altemaUves  are  as- 
sembled and  understood,  someone  still  must 
make  the  decision  on  what  button  U  to  b« 
pressed.  The  law  may  permit  your  client 
to  take  a  full  giant  step  toward  the  goal  of 
realizing  the  highest  possible  proflU,  but  Is 
It  wise  for  him  to  go  all  the  way— taking 
Into  account  the  Interests  of  his  fellow  en- 
trepreneurs, his  employees,  his  customers, 
his  competitors,  the  community  In  which 
he  lives,  and  perhaps  even  his  nation?  That 
the  proposed  action  Is  legal  does  not  neces- 
sarily also  mean  that  It  Is  right. 

Some  may  say  that  these  are  business 
JudgmenU  which  the  client  himself  must 
make.  But  everyday  life  Is  not  divisible  Into 
neat  airtight  compartments.  In  advising 
clients  to  help  them  reach  right  decisions, 
the  lawyer  often  will  be  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise hU  best  possible  Judgment  on  the  total 
fact  pattern— Involving  Issues  of  law.  busi- 
ness, ethics  or  otherwise.  None  of  the  most 
advanced  of  modem  electronic  computers 
will  give  him  full  answers.  He  will  be  lean- 
ing Instead  on  his  enUre  background,  edu- 
cation, experience  and  scales  of  values. 
n 
Each  of  you  is  anxious  to  put  his  training 
and  talents  to  Immediate  use.  You  either 
have  a  Job  or  will  have  one  soon,  and  you 
will  be  on  your  way  toward  becoming  a 
full-fiedged  member  of  the  bar.  Marriage 
and  raising  a  family  will  also  occupy  an  Im- 
portant place  In  your  life  pattern.  As  a  law- 
yer, you  want  assurance  of  being  able  to  earn 
a  living,  support  a  family,  and  to  attain  a 
respectable  standing  In  the  legal  profession. 
But  If  your  goals  end  here,  you  will  reach 
a  plateau  much  too  early  In  your  career.  You 
may  even  face  a  gnawing  questioning  of 
whether  this  Is  the  way  you  want  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  your  working  dajrs.  What 
I  have  found — as  I  plimib  my  own  experU 
ences.  and  those  of  former  students  and 
friends — Is  a  widespread  search  for  purpose 
that  permeates  our  society  today.  Excel- 
lence In  performance  and  the  ability  to  earn 
a  good  living  are  not  enough  for  the  think- 
ing, modern  man.  He  yearns  for  broader 
goals. 

As  your  basic  needs  become  more  com- 
pletely satisfied,  these  other  desires  *lll  be- 
come more  evident.  If  they  have  not  already. 
Don't  try  to  submerge  them.  Lay  the 
groundwork  today  for  fulfilling  these  broader 
goals.  For  this  will  permit  you  to  lead  a 
fuller  and  richer  life,  will  make  you  a  more 
effective  lawyer,  and  will  permit  you  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cooununlty  In  which  you  live. 
1.  Keep  up  with  your  learning  and  the 
current  developments  In  the  law.  Participate 
In  continuing  legal  education  programs  and 
try  your  hand  at  some  Independent  research 
and  writing.  Take  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  at  our  law  schools  for  post- 
graduate legal  studies. 

a.  Dont  confine -your  activities  to  the  mere 
day-to-day  practice  of  your  profession. 
Broaden  your  search  for  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. A  great  lawyer  is  a  total  man. 
wise  In  many  fields. 

3  Make  your  voice  heard  on  the  big  Issues 
of  the  day,  whether  in  the  legal  field  or 
otherwise.  Use  your  knowledge  and  abilities 
to  Inform  your  community,  to  help  mold 
public  opinion,  and  to  suggest  sound  courses 
of  action. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  recently  expressed 
concern  about  the  absence  of  public  discus- 
sion or  debate  on  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  which  are  now  being  circu- 
lated among  the  States.  Noting  that  the 
Issues  Involved  had  aroused  "practically  no 
recognition  by  the  bar  of  America."  he 
pointed  to  the  lofty  traditions  of  the  legal 
profession  and  said:  "If  proposals  of  this 
magnitude  had  been  made  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  the  vole*  of  the  lawyers 
of  that  time  would  have  been  heard  from  one 


end  of  our  land  to  the  other.  The  great 
debate  would  be  resounding  In  every  legisla- 
tive hall  and  In  every  place  where  scholars 
and  statesmen  gather.  •  •  •  If  lawyers  are 
not  to  be  watchmen  for  the  Constitution, 
on  whom  are  we  to  rely?" 

The  Chief  Justice  has  called  upon  the  legal 
profession  to  fulfill  Its  great  responsibility 
of  leadership,  stating:  "If  that  leadership  U 
not  forthcoming,  whether  because  of  timidity 
or  Inertia.  It  amounts  to  abdication  of  a 
solemn  duty." 

4.  Join  in  your  local  bar  activities;  work 
on  bar  committees:  strive  for  Improvement 
of  the  law  and  Its  administration.  Lend  your 
time  and  skills  to  assisting  Congress  In 
formulating  legislation;  submit  comments  In 
writing:  testify  In  person^  Too  often  Con- 
gress Is  limited  by  having  only  the  biased 
testimony  of  directly  Interested  parties, 
without  the  benefit  of  the  Impartial  views  of 
the  experts  In  the  field. 

5.  Consider  the  possibility  of  teaching 
law  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Not 
only  will  It  broaden  your  own  knowledge, 
but  It  will  also  permit  you  to  be  creative  to 
the  highest  possible  degree — to  participate  In 
the  training  and  development  of  young  men 
and  women,  and  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement and  better  vmderstandlng  of  our 
legal  system. 

6.  Give  careful  thought  to  serving  your 
local.  State  or  National  Government.  Some 
of  you  will  be  campaign  workers;  some  will 
seek  elected  office;  others  will  strive  for  a 
Judgeship  or  high  executive  post.  Many  of 
you  will  want  to  seek  employment  with 
your  government  either  early  or  late  In  your 
careers,  or  perhaps  as  a  permanent  career. 
Government  service  offers  many  stimulating 
and  broadening  opportunities.  While  It  has 
a  solid  base  of  able  and  dedicated  public 
servants.  It  Is  In  great  need  of  the  continu- 
ous Influx  of  persons  like  you,  with  your 
special  training  and  viewpoint. 

More  than  a  decade  ago  I>avld  Llllenthal 
underscored  the  Importance  of  public  serv- 
ice when  he  said:  "I  propose  that,  out  of 
the  best  and  most  productive  years  of  each 
man's  life,  he  should  carve  a  segment  In 
which  he  puts  his  private  career  aside  to 
serve  his  cooununlty  and  his  country,  and 
thereby  serve  his  children,  his  neighbors, 
his  fellow  men.  and  the  cause  of  freedom." 

Recently  President  Kennedy  sounded  a 
similar  note  at  Vanderbllt  University,  point- 
ing out  that  through  public  service  "you  will 
have  the  unequaled  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  your  character  and  talent  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  direction  and  success  of  this  free 
society." 

I  strongly  concur  in  these  views.  I  regard 
It  as  a  privilege  to  serve  In  government,  and 
have  found  the  years  there  to  be  the  most 
satisfying  of  my  life. 

xn 

I  have  not  traced  an  easy  trail  for  you. 
But  those  of  you  who  follow  It  will  find  It 
stimulating  and  rewarding. 

You  have  many  advantages  through  per- 
sonal ability,  education,  training  and  oppor- 
tunity. These  advantages  are  a  great 
prlTllege  In  our  worldwide  society. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  has  described  the 
"enormous  responsibility"  which  accom- 
panies "great  prlvlllge"  In  an  Inspiring 
manner: 

"The  responsibility  which  Is  ours  Is  to 
stimulate  mankind  to  conduct  Its  affairs  with 
wisdom,  with  conscientiousness,  with  a  view 
to  the  future,  with  an  understanding  of  the 
public  need,  with  a  view  to  the  long  range 
perspectives  of  history,  and  above  all,  with 
great  compassion  for  the  Individual." 

As  members  of  a  great  calling,  be  ready  to 
accept  this  responslbllty  In  full: 

Strive  to  be  a  wise  and  compassionate 
legal  counselor,  with  breadth  and  under- 
standing; 
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Reject  the  role  of  a  professional  scrivener 
who  views  his  responsibility  as  merely  the 
echoing  of  the  stated  desires  of  clients; 

Remember  your  personal  obligations  and 
personal  Interests,  and  make  sure  your  voice 
Is  heard  as  an  Individual;  and 

Never  forget  that.  In  a  democracy.  It  Is  we, 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  who  determine 
the  type  of  society  In  which  we  live,  as  well 
as  Its  ethical  standards  and  moral  tone. 

These  are  our  Joint  obligations.  Over  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  lawyers  of  America 
have  contributed  enormously  to  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  democratic  principles 
through  their  initiative  and  courage.  The 
breathtaking  crises  of  today  again  call  on  us 
for  a  renewed  leadership  and  direction  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  traditions  and 
highest  ethics  of  a  noble  profession. 


Shade*  of  Hitler -«nd  Stalin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each  discovery  of  a  former  Nazi  in  the 
West  German  Government,  the  East  Ger- 
man Communists  beat  the  propaganda 
drums  and  denounce  growing  fascism  in 
the  ImperisOist  Westeirn  World.  Yet  East 
Germany,  at  every  level  of  society,  is 
Itself  shot  through  with  former  Nazis. 
ThiB  has  been  documented,  after  several 
months  of  research,  by  a  Russian-Jewish 
reslden*.  of  Manhattan,  who  uses  the 
IJseudonjTn  Eliyahu  Yakira-Admata. 
His  sources  were  various  reports  of  anti- 
Nazi  groups  in  Euroi>e  and  this  country. 
Mr.  Clarity,  a  Tribune  staff  member, 
wrote  the  following  article  from  Mr. 
Yakira-Admata's  notes,  and  I  place  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Sbadbs  of  HmjCB  and  Stalin 

(By  Eliyahu   Yakira-Admata   and  James  P. 

Clarity) 

The  Nazis  never  left  East  Germany.  They 
simply  changed  political  labels,  became 
loyal  Communists  and  slipped  themselves 
with  official  governmental  connivance  Into 
every  aspect  of  East  German  life. 

Today,  while  the  Conununlst  East  German 
Government  howls  Indignantly  at  discoveries 
of  former  Nasls  In  high  West  German  posts. 
ex-Hltlerltes  prosper  In  the  "Democratic  Re- 
public" as  parliamentary  representatives, 
judges,  mayors,  educators,  editors,  writers, 
and  cultural  officials.  Many  of  them  were 
once  active  In  there  solution  of  the  "popula- 
tion problem."  which  resulted  In  the  murder 
of  2  million  European  Jews.  Antl-Semltlsm. 
of  course.  Is  officially  demode  In  East  Ger- 
many now. 

But  former  Nazis  are  full  citizens  In  Com- 
munist Germany  thanks  to  the  People's 
Parliament,  which  In  1962  granted  them 
amnesty  with  a  paper  reservation  that  war 
criminals  were  sUll  liable  to  prosecution. 
The  East  German  equivalent  of  the  Nuern- 
berg trials,  however,  Is  still  an  unlikely  event 
of  the  futxire. 

The  list  of  Nazi  Communists  Is  long,  docu- 
mented, and  surprising  only  to  those  who 
believe  the  Kremlin  contention  that  fascism 
and  communism  can  never  share  the  same 
pollUcal  bed. 

Leopold  Steldl  Joined  the  Nazi  Party  on 
May   1,   1938,   and   was  given  Identification 


card  No.  2676123.  During  World  War  n. 
Hitler  made  him  an  army  colonel  and 
awarded  him  the  Knight's  Cross  medal.  In 
1944.  the  colonel  was  capt tired  on  the  Rus- 
sian front  and  immediately  declared  himself 
a  Communist. 

In  1950,  Steldl  organized  former  Nazi  offi- 
cers who  had  switched  to  Stalinism,  and  the 
organization  elected  him  to  parliament, 
where  he  is  still  a  member.  He  Is  also  the 
mayor  of  Weimar,  a  post  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  speak  at  a  ceremony  eulogiz- 
ing the  victims  of  the  Buchenwald  extermi- 
nation camp.  He  is  the  official  custodian  of 
a  monument  honoring  the  Buchenwald  mur- 
dered. Heinz  Haman,  another  former  Hitler 
officer.  Is  also  a  member  of  parliament,  and 
an  official  of  the  Buchenwald  memorial  com- 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  their  other  achievements 
under  communism,  both  Steldl  and  Haman 
are  vice  presidents  of  the  People's  Parlia- 
ment. They  are  only  2  of  the  48  ex-Nazis 
who  are  members  of  this  body. 

Others  Include  Prledrlch  Meyer,  Herbert 
Kreger.  Ernst  Oetmeler,  and  Hans  Brlkner, 
all  of  whom  were  officers  In  Hitlers  proud 
and  murderous  security  service,  which  be- 
came known  In  Nazi-enslaved  Europe  simply 
as  "SS." 

Joachim  Relk  had  a  Nazi  career  as  a  per- 
sonal SS  guard  of  Hitler  himself  and  as  an 
officer  of  the  "Death  Corps  Command"  which 
ran  the  Jewish  extermination  center  at 
Naldanek,  near  Lublin,  Poland.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  parliament. 

Former  Nazis  also  abound  In  the  East  Ger- 
man educational  system,  where  they  now 
preach  the  works  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin, 
and  Khrushchev,  Instead  of  "Meln  Kampf." 
Rudolf  Antzlker  Is  a  professes'  of  Juris- 
prudence at  the  Karl  Marx  University,  Leip- 
zig. He  Joined  the  Naels  in  1943.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Ekermann.  who  became  a  Nazi  on  June  4, 
1925,  and  was  Issued  party  card  No.  7032, 
teaches  pedagogy  at  a  high  school  In  Pots- 
dam. 

Hans  Ertel,  who  entered  Hitler's  party 
early  In  1940.  Is  vice  president  of  East  Ber- 
lin's Scientific  Academy.  Hans  Gunther 
Gltner,  another  ex-Nazi,  Ls  rector  of  the 
medical  academy  In  Dresden.  Another  Hit- 
ler otHceTf  Karl  Welhagen,  Is  a  professor  at 
the  Humboldt  University. 

Other  Nazis-turned  Communist  hold  pro- 
fessorships at  the  vmlversltles  ot  Freiberg, 
Rostok,  and  Grelfswald.  In  1933,  Karl  Nlsler, 
Oscar  Eisner  and  Hans  Mltlacher  became 
Nazis.  Today  they  are  professors  In  the 
Democratic  Republic. 

Nazi  writers  who  once  promulgated  the 
Idea  of  Aryan  racial  superiority  now  hack 
away  at  Communist  themes  In  the  wc»-ld  of 
East  German  letters.  Kurt  Herwart  Ball, 
formerly  editor  in  chief  of  the  anti-Semitic 
periodical  "Der  Hanruner"  (the  Hammer), 
is  now  a  respected  contributor  to  official  East 
Berlin  literature. 

The  chief  editors  of  two  East  German  pub- 
lications, Hans  Austard,  of  German  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Gunther  Kretzscher,  of  New 
Germany,  became  Nazis  In  1933.  Journalists 
of  lesser  magnitude  have  long  abandoned 
Hitler  for  Marx  In  their  articles  for  newspa- 
pers, magazines  and  professional  periodicals 
In  East  Germany.  Kurt  Blecha,  Nazi  mem- 
bership card  No.  8634832.  Is  a  top  figiire  In 
the  East  German  press  agency,  a  mouthpiece 
for  the  Conununlst  government. 

At  least  two  former  Nazi  Judges  have  been 
given  posts  on  the  East  German  Supreme 
Court.  Dr.  Kurt  Schumann,  who  received 
Nazi  party  card  No.  6777794  In  1937,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  sentenced  thousands  of  Jews 
to  the  gas  chamber  during  Wcn-ld  War  n.  As 
a  Communist,  he  has  presided  at  niunerous 
cases  Involving  "political  crimes"  against 
the  East  German  Republic.  For  his  Judicial 
services.  Dr.  Schumann  has  been  awarded 
the  "Fatherland  Order  of  Merit"  by  Soviet 


Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev.  Another 
East  German  Supreme  Court  Judge  who  had 
allied  himself  with  Hitler  Is  Dr.  Horst  Hetsar, 
who  has  not  attained  the  prominence  In 
Communist  circles  achieved  by  Dr.  Schu- 
mann. • 

East  Germany  also  emplo3rB  ez-Nszis  to  do 
International  antl-Semltlc  dirty  work.  Pro- 
fessor Werner  Hartke,  president  of  the  Sci- 
entific Academy  at  Pankow.  is  chairman  of 
the  German-Arabian  Society,  which  nomi- 
nally promotes  friendship  between  East  Ger- 
man and  Arab. 

Professor  Hartke,  In  the  old  Hitler  days, 
had  a  friend,  Johann  von  tJeers,  who  was 
an  aide  to  Joseph  Goebbels.  the  Feuhrer's 
Minister  of  Propaganda.  Von  Leers  con- 
verted to  Islam  rather  than  conununism,  and 
is  now  the  Chief  Adviser  on  Jewish  Affairs 
tor  United  Arab  Republic  President  Gamal 
Abdel  Nasser.  Von  Leers  also  has  a  new 
name,  Omar  Amlna,  which  he  uses  to  ad- 
vance neo-nazlsm  In  the  Middle  East. 

On  one  visit  to  Cairo,  Dr.  Hartke  met  von 
Leers-Omar  Amlm  and  a  second  Nazi  alum- 
nus, SS  Col.  Lelpold  Olelm,  who  Is  one  of 
President  Nasser's  personal  bodyguards. 
Glelm,  now  known  as  El  Nacher.  assured  his 
Hitler-day  cronies  that  the  chief  function  of 
the  Egyptian  Security  Service  was  to  combat 
Zionism  and,  of  course,  all  Imperialism. 

Heinrlch  Brandwelner,  Nazi  card  No. 
8123654.  Issued  May  1,  1938,  lectures  at  East 
German  Universities  when  he  Is  not  working 
on  International  Conununlst  prc^>aganda 
campaigns.  Born  In  Austria.  Brandwelner 
was  chief  of  the  "secret  police"  Inside  the 
Communist  delegations  at  thp  youth-peace 
festival  in  Vienna  several  years  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  he  was  active  In  spread- 
ing the  report  that  the  U.S.  military  forces 
were  using  germ  warfare  against  the  Chinese 
Communists.  In  1952,  Brandwelner  recelevd 
the  Lenin  Peace  Prize  for  his  efforts. 

On  December  1,  1938,  Ernst  Grossman  was 
Issued  Nazi  party  card  No.  6855320.  Later,  he 
was  a  guard  at  the  Sachsenhausen  concen- 
tration camp  and  served  with  the  Sachsen- 
hausen-Orlenburg  "Death  Battalion,"  an  ef- 
ficient group  of  "population"  exterminators. 
Since  his  conversion  to  communism,  Gross- 
man has  been  embraced  In  Volgagard  (for- 
merly Stalingrad )  as  a  friend  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Premier  Khrushchev  has  awarded 
him  the  Worker  Hero  and  Master  Farmer 
medals,  apparently  for  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Production  Collective  In 
the  Democratic  Republic.  Grossman  Is  also 
a  deputy  In  the  Erfurt  District  Parliament. 
The  late  Adolf  Elchmann  was  hiding  In 
Argentina  when  one  of  his  former  gas  cham- 
ber officers,  Kurt  Lange,  was  helping  the  East 
German  Government  establish  an  8S-type 
security  force. 

There  are  other  smaller.  Nazi-fry  working 
for  the  East  German  Communists.  Gerhard 
Exwert,  card  No.  403241.  was  a  leader  of  Hit- 
ler's youth-lndoctrlnatlon  movement.  Now 
he  Is  an  agricultural  expert. 

Karl  Bramson,  who  became  a  Nazi  In  1933, 
Is  a  high  school  teacher  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Magdeburg  District  Soviet-German 
Friendship  League. 

Herbert  Kruger  Is  a  full-fledged  activist  In 
the  East  German  Communist  Party.  Once  a 
Nazi  Judge,  card  No.  310206.  Kruger  deported 
thousands  of  Jews  to  concentration  camps 
and  later  became  a  Hitler  storm  trooper.  To- 
day, students  listen  to  his  lectures  at  the 
Ulbrlcht  Academy  of  Political  Science  and 
Law  in  Potsdam -Babelsberg.  He  Is  also  a 
deputy  In  the  national  parliament. 

If  the  East  German  Government  Lb  sincere 
In  Its  expressions  of  horror  at  Nazis  In  high 
West  German  official  positions,  a  thorough 
housecleanlng  In  the  Democratic  Republic 
would  help  convince  the  world  of  this  sin- 
cerity. 
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MS.  AU>  SokAra* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or    PlNNSTLVAJflA 

IN  TH»  HOCrS«  OF  RKPRJCSKNTATIV«8 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1963 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 

I  Include  the  following  article  from  the 

Era.  Bradford.  Pa..  May  18,  1963: 

VS.  Aids  Sukakmo 

(By  Andrew  TuUy) 

Washington. — While  we  ttlll  have  our 
»hlrt.  the  time  ha«  come  for  the  United 
States  to  tell  that  lower-c&se  bum  In  In- 
donesia to  get  lost. 

They  call  him  "President"  Sukarno,  but 
to  anyone  who  has  not  spent  the  last  10 
years  on  a  desert  Island  this  reads  "Dictator." 
Indonesia  Is  not  a  republic  but  Sukarno's 
private  property,  complete  with  occasional 
i»t»rtt^l  law  and  a  hot  romance  with  com- 
munism. 

While  be  Is  not  tooling  about  his  domain 
nanUng  mountains  after  himself,  Sukarno 
thumbs  his  nose  at  Uncle  Sam  by  partying 
with  ConunlM  and  suggesting  It's  about  time 
Red  China  took  a  sUck  to  IndU. 

Lately,  he  has  been  making  verbal  swipes 
at  Malaysia,  which  is  scheduled  to  become  a 
new  nation  Augiist  31  when  Malaya  absorbs 
Singapore  and  the  three  British  colonies 
adjacent  to  Indonesia.  Malaya  Is  Western- 
oriented  and  vigorously  antl-Comniunlst, 
and  so  Sukarno  hints  that  he  may  have  to 
take  the  country  over. 

JJM.  SUPPOKTS  QKtfTATO 

It  would  seem  time  to  cry  enough  after 
Uncle  Sam  has  given  Sukarno  nKtre  than 
$750  million  and  received  nothing  in  return 
but  Ideological  kicks  In  the  teeth,  but  the 
end  is  not  In  sight.  To  Congress's  surprise, 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  revealed  that  it  recenUy  gave 
Sukarno  919.7  million  in  emergency  aid.  in 
addition  to  a  $17  million  loan  announced 
March  6. 

AID  makes  no  bones  of  the  fact  that  this 
dough  has  been  handed  Sukarno  as  a  bribe 
to  keep  him  from  setting  up  housekeeping 
with  the  Commies. 

And  Just  to  make  sure  this  Junior  grade 
Hitler  maintains  his  grip  on  his  country,  we 
have  earmarked  $3.7  mUlion  of  that  financial 
sop  to  equip  and  train  a  special  unit  of  the 
Indonesian  police  to  keep  the  Indonesians  In 
their  place.  App«u«ntly.  you  dont  call  that 
sort  of  special  unit  a  Gestapo  these  days. 

so    HK'S   DISnXUBIONn> 

Sukarno  is  the  prime  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican policy  of  turning  the  other  cheek  In 
dealing  with  so-called  emerging  nations. 
Frank  Coflln,  deputy  administrator  of  AID, 
confirmed  this  in  an  almost  incredible  state- 
ment to  the  House  Foreign  AfTalrs  Committee. 

Indonesia  Is  one  of  the  coxintrles  which 
has  been  helped  by  the  United  States,  he 
said,  after  they  accepted  aid  from  the  Slno- 
SoTlet  axis  "and  have  since  become  dis- 
illusioned with  such  aid." 

In  Main  Street  English,  this  means  we 
dont  mind  if  Sukarno  accepts  aid  and  Ideo- 
logical comfort  from  the  Reds  so  long  as  he 
lets  us  force  a  few  million  bucks  on  him 
when  he's  having  a  lover's  quarrel  with  the 
Commies. 

BLOW  TO  oooo  rUXNSS 

Ironically,  our  wooing  of  Sukarno  is  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  one  ot  our  few  friends  In  Asia, 
the  00-year-old  Malayan  Prime  Minister, 
Abdul  Rahman.  But,  of  course,  the  trouble 
with  Rahman  Is  that  he's  anti-Conununist 
and  thus,  apparently,  suspect. 


Rahman  laughs  at  our  argument  that  by 
keeping  Sukarno  In  luxuries  like  the  latest 
Jet  airliners — $30  million  worth — we  are  pre- 
venting Indonesia  from  going  Cooununlst. 

It  Is  Rahman's  contention  that  we  should 
force  Sukarno  to  make  up  his  mind  once  and 
for  all  whether  he  wants  to  go  Communist. 
and  some  of  the  experts  here  say  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  If  we  lost  the  guy.  For  Indonesia 
Is  90  percent  Moslem  and  the  people  vm- 
doubtedly  would  rise  up  and  overthrow 
Sukarno  rather  than  see  their  coixntry 
handed  over  to  those  efflcl«nt  ofllce  managers 
from  Moscow  or  Peking. 

Sukarno's  latest  vagary  was  to  name  the 
Indian  Ocean  after  Indonesia.  Give  that  guy 
a  little  more  dough  and  he'll  be  trying  to 
change  the  name  of  California. 


Poet  Laureate  Paddj  Joyce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACUUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuzsday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  and  include  therein 
two  outstanding  poems  by  my  dear  and 
talented  friend.  Mr.  Patrick  Joyce,  orig- 
inally from  my  hometown  of  Clinton. 
Mass..  and  a  close  friend  and  neighbor 
of  mine  for  years. 

These  poems  are  dedicated  to  the  great 
Robert  Prost.  of  enduring  fame,  and  the 
late  A.  E.  Housman.  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  English  school  poets. 

Like  all  of  Mr.  Joyce's  works,  these 
poems  captivate  the  spirit  of  these  great 
artists,  whose  names  will  go  down  in  the 
history  of  letters  as  among  the  very  best 
In  the  English  language. 

The  poems  follow : 

In  MxMoaiAK,  Two  Pora 

BOBZRT    rXOST,     KTW    KKCLANS 

White  on  the  hills  In  your  hard  land. 
The  lonely  birches  silent  stand. 
Stonewalls  that  blend  with  rock  and  rlU 
Bind  fast  their  anUque  limits  sUll. 
Fences  you  foiight  through  all  your  years 
Still  hold  their  hostages  to  fears. 
Neighbors  are  near,  but  still  can  keep 
Secrets  that  most  have  burled  deep. 
Answers  you  sought  in  vain  to  find 
Still  haunt  the  heart  and  hurt  the  mind. 
What  can  we  do,  now  death  has  stilled 
Tour  voice  and  left  the  void  unfilled? 
But  follow  paths  you  long  had  set 
UntU  your  granite  goals  are  met. 
Your  words  of  wisdom  spur  the  weak. 
Hearten  the  strong  In  what  they  speak. 
All  Is  not  futile,  all  not  lost. 
While  men  remember  Robert  Frost. 


A.     C.     HOUSMAN.    KNGLANO 

Sweet  melancholy  singer. 

Of  youthful  days  long  fled; 
Sad  requiem  chimes  ringer. 

Whose  own  voice  now  is  dead; 
No  longer  will  you  bring  us. 

In  verse  that  drives  to  tears. 
The  loneliness  of  lassies 

And  lads  In  far-off  years. 

The  roses  that  were  flaming. 

The  flowers  you  vised  to  know. 
The  gardens  that  were  lovely 

In  England  long  ago; 
Brave  lancers  riding  handsome. 

With  hearts  a  lass  coxild  break. 
Who  fought  in  wars  forgotten. 

And  died  for  England'  sake. 


Only  your  verse  remembers. 

Only  your  songs  still  sing 
Of  your  love  and  our  love. 

And  every  vanished  spring: 
Of  dreams  long  gone  but  golden. 

Of  life,  bright,  sad  but  true: 
Sweet  melancholy  singer. 

Our  youth  BtiK  lives  In  you. 


An  Oatrafe  ia  Venesvela 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoazDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  ROOEHS  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  attack  on  the  American  Military 
Mission  in  Venezuela,  and  the  more  re- 
cent attack  on  an  American  private  en- 
terprise there  has  proven  the  danger,  if 
such  proof  were  necessary,  of  the  real 
threat  from  Communist  Cuba.  By  giv- 
ing Russia  a  full  miilltary  base  in  the 
middle  of  this  hemisphere  to  train  and 
equip  subversive  elements,  we  have  en- 
dangered the  freedom  of  every  republic 
In  the  hemisphere.  Now  at  long  last  the 
Organization  of  American  States  has 
called  for  action  on  several  fronts. 
Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  been 
requesting  this  OAS  program  and  urge 
its  speedy  adoption. 

The  Miami  Herald  recently  pointed 
out  this  need  in  an  editorial  "An  Out- 
rage in  Venezuela."  Under  the  imanl- 
mous  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  include 
it  in  the  Record: 

PxoviNc  THK  OAS  Is  Right — An  Outxacb  in 
Vknkzukla 

The  latest  outrage  In  Venezuela  ought  to 
make  July  3  an  Independence  Day  for  the 
New  World. 

Eight  gunmen  overpowered  four  Vene- 
zuelans guarding  the  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  military  mission  In  Caracas.  At  pistol 
point,  amid  Insults,  they  stripped  off  the 
clothing  of  six  U.S.  Army  officers  and  gagged 
them.  They  splashed  gasoline  around  the 
building,  set  it  afire  and  fled  with  the  mili- 
tary uniforms,  weapons,  and  valuables  of 
their  victims. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  a  special  committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  filed  its  long- 
awaited  report.  The  committee  warned  that 
Venezuela  was  Cuba's  next  target  in  the 
drive  to  communlze  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"There  is  no  doubt."  said  the  OAS  com- 
mittee, "that  the  Castro  regime  selected 
Venezuela  as  its  primary  objective." 

Conquering  Venezuela  for  communism  Is 
the  avowed  aim  of  the  thugs  who  attacked 
the  U3.  Army  center  In  Caracas.  Their  raid 
could  hardly  have  been  timed  better  to  en- 
courage action  on  the  OAS  committee's 
warning. 

The  committee  made  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations for  blunting  the  Red  dagger 
pointed  at  every  government  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. Here  Is  the  course  of  action  proposed 
to  the  OAS  by  the  representatives  of  eight 
nations : 

1.  Call  on  every  member  state  for  the  facts 
about  Communist  activity  and  agents  on  its 
territory. 

2.  Convoke  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  se- 
curity services  and  Intelligence  of  all  OAS 
members  to  suggest  measures  for  blocking 
the  export  of  communism  from  Cuba. 

S.  Cut  off  travel  between  Cuba  and  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
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4.  Halt  the  shipment  of  money  and  propa- 
ganda from  Cuba  to  Latin  America. 

In  support  of  this  program,  the  OAS  com- 
mittee declared  that  Cuba  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  Soviet  military  camp  and  is 
being  used  as  a  training  center  and  supply 
base  for  spreading  communism.  At  present, 
the  committee  added.  Red  agents  move  at 
will  about  Latin  America.  Infiltrating  gov- 
ernments, labor  xinlons,  student  and  pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The  OAS  group  said  agents  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica receive  their  orders  direct  from  Moscow, 
Peking,  and  Havana.  The  60-p>age  docu- 
ment noted  that  communism  "has  found 
subversion  the  most  effective  method  of 
conquering  peoples  and  territories  without 
the  enormous  risks  that  It  would  run  with 
a  world  war." 

The  OAS  Council  will  meet  to  consider 
this  conunlttee  report  on  July  3.  And  that's 
why  we  say  that  date  ought  to  become  an 
Independence  Day  for  the  Americas  through 
OAS  action  to  liberate  the  hemisphere  from 
Conununlst  subversion. 

The  result  will  ensue  If  the  United  States 
reacts  as  it  should  to  the  indignities  inflicted 
on  members  of  its  Armed  Forces  by  Bed 
hirelings  in  Caracas. 


DemoDttrations  Overlook  Individaal  Re- 
sponsibility in  Asking  Government  So- 
lution for  An  Racial  Troables 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  society 
of  freemen  each  individual  must  be 
judged  on  his  own  merits,  he  will  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  ability.  Initiative  smd  character. 
This  is  a  simple  truth  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  leading  the 
demonstrations  to  better  the  lot  of  Negro 
citizens  in  America. 

Certainly  no  man  should  be  denied  his 
legitimate  rights  under  the  Constitution 
because  of  his  race,  but  no  law  can 
guarantee  equal  opportunity  and  equal 
rewards  for  all  because  we  do  not  all  have 
equal  abilities,  equal  capabilities,  or  even 
equal  desires. 

The  only  Just  solution  to  the  problems 
now  confronting  us  because  of  race  will 
be  a  solution  based  on  the  moral  issue  of 
the  responsibility  of  individual  citizens 
and  not  demonstrations,  violence,  kill- 
ings, or  more  laws. 

As  a  part  of  these  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  an  extremely  well  written  edi- 
torial by  David  Lawrence  in  the  June  24 
Issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World  Report: 
But — 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  addressed  a  nationwide 
television  and  radio  audience  on  the  night 
of  June  11. 

But — no  spokesman  for  the  opposition 
viewpoint  from  either  party  in  Congress  was 
given  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  make  a 
rebuttal  to  that  same  audience.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said : 

"Difficulties  over  segregation  and  discrimi- 
nation exist  In  every  city.  In  every  State  of 


the  Union,  producing  in  many  cities  a  ris- 
ing tide  of  discontent  that  threatens  the 
public  safety." 

But — the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
p>eople  certainly  didn't  have  this  feeling  of 
disarry  or  of  imminent  danger  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  before  the  so-called  nonviolent 
demonstration  stirred  up  violence  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sudden- 
ly divested  local  police  authorities  of  their 
power  to  secure  the  conviction  of  persons 
guilty  of  Inciting  disorder.  The  President 
descibed  the  current  situation  as  follows: 

"The  fires  of  frustration  and  discord  are 
burning  In  every  city,  North  and  South, 
where  legal  remedies  are  not  at  hand.  Re- 
dress is  sought  in  the  streets,  in  demon- 
tratlons,  parades,  and  protests  which  create 
tensions  and  threaten  violence  and  threaten 
lives." 

But — were  these  demonstrations  spontane- 
ous, or  were  they  organized  and  directed  by 
persons  who  deliberately  played  upon  the 
prejudices  and  enraged  feelings  of  both 
sides?     The  President  continued: 

"It  is  better  to  settle  these  matters  in  the 
courts  than  on  the  streets,  and  new  laws 
are  needed  at  every  level,  but  law  alone  can- 
not make  men  see  right." 

But — the  President  nevertheless  insisted 
that  laws  of  a  repreBslve  nature  and  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  be  enacted  to  co- 
erce the  owners  of  private  businesses  to 
surrender  their  right  to  decide  how  best  to 
maintain  their  customer  relations.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy declared : 

"We  face,  therefore,  a  moral  crisis  as  a 
country  and  a  people.  It  cannot  be  met  by 
repressive  police  action.  It  cannot  be  left 
to  increased  demonstrations  in  the  streets. 
It  cannot  be  quieted  by  token  moves  or  talk. 
It  Is  a  time  to  act  In  the  Congress,  in  your 
State  and  local  legislative  body  and,  above 
all,  In  all  of  our  dally  Uves." 

But — can  a  moral  crisis  be  solved  by  in- 
tensifying the  controversy  through  legislative 
proposals,  e6i>ecially  when  the  people  are  not 
convinced  that  an  invasion  of  their  private 
rights  by  law  is  fair  to  them  or  that  they 
should  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their  cher- 
ished right  of  "freedom  of  association,"  as 
the  Supreme  Court  terms  it?  The  President 
added: 

"Those  who  do  nothing  are  inviting  shame 
as  well  as  violence.  Those  who  act  boldly 
are  recognizing  right  as  well  as  as  reality. 
•  •  •  I  shall  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act,  to  make  a  commitment  It  has 
not  fully  made  In  this  centviry  to  the  propo- 
sition that  race  has  no  place  in  American  life 
or  law.  •   •   • 

"The  old  code  of  equity  law  \inder  which 
we  live  commands  for  every  wrong  a  remedy, 
but  in  too  many  communities,  In  too  many 
pcu^  of  the  country,  wrongs  are  Inflicted  on 
Negro  citizens  and  there  are  no  remedies  at 
law.  Unless  the  Congress  acts,  their  only 
remedy  Is  the  street." 

But — wrongs  are  frequently  Inflicted  on 
many  whites,  too,  and  the  remedy  Is  not 
sought  In  mob  violence. 

Legislation  alone,  argued  the  President, 
cannot  solve  this  problem,  and  he  then  added 
that  "it  must  be  solved  in  the  homes  of  every 
American  In  every  community  across  our 
country." 

But — if  race  prejudice  has  "no  place  in 
American  life,"  does  the  President  favor 
Intermarriage  of  Negroes  and  whites,  against 
which  there  is  the  biggest  single  prejudice 
between  these  two  races  today?  Some  States 
stUl  have  laws  barring  such  marriages,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  Invalidated 
them. 

Does  the  President,  moreover,  favor  laws 
requiring  integration  of  private  clubs  and 
private  schools?  These  organizations,  along 
with  labor  unions,  operate  under  the  bene- 
ficent  license    of   Federal   and  State   Uw — 


tax  exemption — and  are  thus  State  con- 
nected, as  the  Supreme  Court  could  classify 
it.  ' 

Mr.  Kennedy  pointed  out  in  his  speech  that 
the  "lack  of  an  adequate  education  denies 
the  Negro  a  chance  to  get  a  decent  job." 
He  said  that  Negro  students  who  have  at- 
tended segregated  schools  have  "suffered  a 
loss  which  can  never  be  restored." 

But — if  this  be  true,  why  have  so  many 
Negroes,  in  the  North  and  the  South,  who 
have  attended  predominantly  Negro  schools 
and  colleges  been  able  to  attain  high  posi- 
tions in  the  business  and  professional  world, 
while  other  Negroes  who  were  educated  in 
integrated  schools  failed?  Is  a  person's  suc- 
cess or  failure  In  life  dependent  only  on  his 
schooling?  Must  we  not  realistically  ex- 
amine the  worth  of  the  individual  himself? 

The  President  said:  "Every  American 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  he 
would  wish  to  be  treated." 

But — in  reality  every  American  ought  to 
be  treated  as  be  deserves  to  be  treated, 
namely,  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  and  moral 
character,  and  his  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  man.  This  Lb  the  es- 
sence of  responsible  individualism  in  a  free 
society. 


Communists  in  Hawaii? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  a  letter  of  great  significance  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  of  this  date, 
June  19,  1963,  written  by  Dr.  Lenora  N. 
Bilger,  former  dean  and  now  professor 
emeritus  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Bilger  for  many  years, 
ever  since  I  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  She  is  regarded  with 
highest  esteem  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Bilger  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  rates  high  among  the 
institutions  of  advanced  learning  in  the 
world  and  that  the  East-West  Center 
for  Cultural  and  Technical  Exchange  is 
one  of  the  finest  Influences  for  world 
peace  ever  conceived  or  put  into  active 
operation.  These  two  great  Institutions 
were  recently  subjected  to  unjust, 
groundless  attacks  from  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  an  admiral  of  the  Navy. 
As  one  closely  associated  with  the  univer- 
sity for  many  years.  Dr.  Bilger  speaks 
with  respectable  authority;  and  I  fully 
agree  with  her  that  there  is  no  Com- 
munist infiltration  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  or  the  East-West  Center. 

Dr.  Bilger's  letter  follows: 
Hawaiian  Dxtensk 

In  the  past  few  days,  by  radio  and  press, 
the  opinions  on  communism  in  Hawaii  of 
Adm.  Harry  D.  Felt,  now  stationed  in  Hawaii, 
and  of  a  1961  10-day  visitor,  Republican 
Congresswoman  Fkances  P.  Bolton,  have 
been  revealed.  Resentment  and  shock  such 
as  are  seldom  felt  In  the  State  of  Hawaii 
have  swept  the  islands. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  discover  in  any  of  the 
publicized  experiences  or  statements  of  these 
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two  commentators  any  specific  or  precise 
Information  which  might  help  to  establish 
the  soundness  or  veracity  of  their  Judgments. 
Where  and  from  whom  and  uiMler  what  clr- 
cxunstancea  have  their  very  serious  aocxisa- 
tlona  come?  These  questions  are  answered 
by  only  vague  and  hazy  comments  such  as, 
"It  Is  very  apparent  when  you  go  there  (to 
the  University  of  Hawaii)";  "I  found  much 
of  the  Communist  Influence";  "Statee  as 
States  should  not  exist  so  far  away";  "I 
dldnt  like  the  atmosphere  at  all  (University 
of  Hawaii  )••;  and  "I  am  a  little  out  of  my 
field,  of  course."  etc. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  for  38  years,  have 
served  as  dean,  professor,  department  chair- 
man, senior  professor,  chairman  of  Important 
conunltteee.  and  honorary  member  of  the 
Woman's  Honor  Society.  I  am  now  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  chemistry.  I  should  know 
'whereof  I  speak.  With  all  of  the  very  close 
association  with  students  and  faculty  which 
these  ofBclal  positions  would  naturally  pro- 
Tide,  I  have  at  no  time  sensed  any  signs  of 
Communist  Infiltration  Into  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

As  far  as  Mrs.  Bolton's  question,  "Do  you 
think  we  will  probably  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  strengthen  that  institution?"  Is 
concerned,  may  I  say  of  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  that  lU  origins.  lU  progress  over 
only  60  years.  It  academic  standards,  and 
research,  and  the  caliber  of  Its  facility,  have 
placed  It  high  among  Institutions  of  ad- 
vanced learning,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  also  abroad. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  my  good  friends. 
our  two  Representatives  In  the  House  and 
our  two  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
recommend  them  to  everyone  In  the  country 
for  their  honor.  Integrity.  Intelligence,  and 
love  of  America  and  Hawaii  as  fo\ir  men  who 
are  able  and  capable  of  providing  the  Na- 
tion with  the  truth  about  Hawaii  In  Its  rela- 
tion to  communism.  I  ana  confident  that 
their  Infiuence  will  be  met  with  regard  to 
Hawaii's  loyalty  to  the  Nation. 

A  fl"fti  word:  In  my  opinion,  the  East- 
West  Center  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 
Is  one  of  the  finest  Infiuences  for  world  peace 
ever  conceived  or  put  into  active  opera- 
tion. 

And  a  question:  Could  this  Immediate 
flare  of  communism  have  a  glimmer  of  rela- 
tionship to  the  glorious  reception  accorded 
to  President  Kennedy  upon  his  very  recent 
visit  to  Hawaii? 

LxNOKA  N.  Bn.cn. 

HONOLULTT. 


Shippers  Atsodatioms:  A  Necessary 
Serficc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  icAaTLAin> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  the  Congress  has  speclflcally  ex- 
eluded  from  economic  regulation  "the 
operations  of  a  shipper,  or  a  group  or 
association  of  shippers,  in  consolidating 
or  distributing  freight  for  themselves  or 
for  the  members  thereof,  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
benefits  of  carload,  truckload.  or  other 
volume  rates." 

"  There  are  many  shippers  associations 
organized  for  this  purpose.    Some  ot 


them  are  members  of  the  American  In- 
stitute for  Shippers"  Associations,  a  trade 
association  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  on  the  occasion  of  its  third 
annual  meeting  in  Washington  May  23. 
Aside  from  shipper  groups,  the  member- 
ship consists  of  some  of  the  most  reput- 
able merchandising  and  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  country.  I  learned  from 
them  that,  despite  the  exclusion  in  the 
act.  shipper  associations  constantly  are 
being  harassed  by  suits  and  complaints 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. In  fact.  43  such  complaints 
presently  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

There  may  be  some  shipper  groups 
operating  not  in  consonance  with  the 
law.  I  hold  no  brief  for  them.  I  speak, 
however,  for  the  legitimate  shipper  as- 
sociations which  have  been  under  harass- 
me"nt  no  less  than  the  illegal  ones.  It 
seems  to  me  the  ICC  has  been  negligent 
In  not  setting  down  rules  by  which  this 
seerment  of  transportation  may  operate 
under  the  law.    They  are  long  overdue. 

Morris  H.  Olazer.  editor  emeritus  of 
Transport  Topics,  a  national  trucking 
publication,  has  discussed  this  subject  in 
one  of  his  columns.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  this  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  : 
SHiFPxa  Co-ops — OmnxLims  Ncxdzd  To  Dx- 

TZHMINS  WHKN  EXXMITION  APFLZKa 

(By  Morris  H.  Glasser) 

"A  Thief  Ha«  His  Hand  Ln  Tour  Pocket"  is 
the  startling  title  of  a  pamphlet  Just  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Transportation  Prac- 
tices, a  group  representing  motor  oocnmon 
carrier  Intereste.  It  treats  of  Illegal  trucking. 
Among  other  cltatloos  of  Illegality.  It  states: 

"Since  the  COTP  began  Its  fight,  a  doeen 
bogus  shipper  aasoelmtlons  have  closed  their 
doors.  Nearly  1,000  companies  and  indi- 
viduals have  been  named  in  complaints  for- 
mally citing  them  for  violations  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Act." 

COTP.  however,  notes  that  "The  reference 
to  a  thief  In  this  brochure  In  no  way  refers 
to  nor  reflects  upon  the  lawful  transporta- 
tion performed  by  the  legitimate  private  car- 
rier, the  lawfully  constituted  shipper  asso- 
ciation, or  the  certificated  motor  carrier.  All 
references  to  a  thief  herein  apply  only  to 
tboee  who  engage  in  transportation  prac- 
tices that  are  Illegal. " 

The  question  of  what  Is  a  legally  consti- 
tuted shipper  association  presently  Is  before 
the  Conunlsslon  by  virtue  of  some  SO  com- 
plaints filed  In  the  last  few  years.  Part  IV, 
section  40a(c)  ot  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  clothes  certain  shipper  groups  In  legsl 
raiment  In  stating  that  "The  provisions  of 
this  part  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
the  operations  ot  a  shipper,  or  a  group  or 
association  of  ahlppera.  In  consolidating  or 
distributing  freight  for  themselves  or  for 
the  members  thereof,  on  a  nonprofit  basis, 
for  the  purpose  of  seciirlng  the  benefits  of 
carlocul,  truckload,  or  other  voliune  rates." 

SHTPPXX  ASSOCIATION  POSmOK 

The  case  for  the  shipper  association  al- 
legedly operating  within  the  framework  of 
this  exemption  la  ably  presented  In  a  brief 
filed  recently  with  the  Commission  on  Balti- 
more Shippers  St  Receivers  Cooperative,  et 
al.  The  defendants  In  this  case  "Jointly  and 
severally  do  not  condone  any  Illegal  enter- 
prise which  seeks  to  srlf^on  the  strength  of 
the  c(»nmon  carrier  Industry,"  but  they  re- 
sent being  treated  as  "second-class  citizens 
who  do  not  deserve  due  process  and  eq\ial 
protection  of  the  laws,"  Baltimore  Shippers 
&  Receivers  has  been  accused  of  operating 
as  a  broker,  motor  carrier,  and  freight  for- 
warder, without  appropriate  authority. 


There  apparently  is  more  than  a  legal  issue 
Involved  In  thle  case.  Traffic  facts  seem  to 
Indicate  that  the  apparent  guilt  of  Baltimore 
Shippers  A  Receivers  may  He  In  Its  use  of 
piggyback.  According  to  the  brief,  Baltl- 
rxK>re  Shippers  ft  Receivers  paid  line-haul 
motor  carriers  $206,305  In  1958.  as  against 
$41,810  In  1963.  whereae  the  railroads  re- 
ceived not  one  cent  In  1966,  but  $568,333  In 
^1963. 

The  Baltimore  Shippers  group  complain 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  "the  rank- 
est form  of  harassment."  The  complaint 
against  the  cooperative  was  filed  more  than 
3  years  ago.  Hearings  were  held  October  25 
and  26,  November  19  and  30.  1962,  and  Feb- 
ruary 13  and  14.  1963,  before  Examiner  Law- 
rence A.  Van  Dyke,  Jr. 

Baltimore  Shippers  &  Receivers  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  for  Ship- 
pers' Associations,  Inc.,  a  trade  association 
embracing  about  40  groups  and  Individual 
shippers,  which  purports  to  subscribe  to  a 
"code  of  operations"  for  bona  fide  shippers* 
associations.  Among  other  provisions,  the 
code  dictates  that  there  shall  be  no  paid 
solicitation  by  a  shippers'  association  for 
freight:  that  they  shall  utilize  the  services  of 
regulated  caj-rlers  only:  that  they  shall  op- 
erate on  a  nonprofit  basis,  and  that  they  shall 
not  conduct  private  carriage. 

RULINO  AWArrXO  IN   KEY  CASK 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  guidelines  of 
operation  shipper  groups  believe  are  essen- 
tial to  maintain  uncontested  legal  status. 
Others  no  doubt  could  be  added,  and  the 
Institute  Is  looking  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  enunciate  them,  per- 
haps In  connection  with  its  decision  In  the 
Atlanta  Shippers  Association.  Inc..  case.  The 
Issue  of  whether  a  bona  fide  shipper  associa- 
tion may  or  may  not  operate  as  a  corporation 
was  argued  recently  before  the  entire  Com- 
mission In  the  Atlanta  Shippers  case  as  a 
matter  of  general  transportation  Importance. 
Division  1  of  ICC  held  that  the  exemption 
under  section  402(c)  does  not  apply  to  cor- 
poratlons« 

In  the  last  30  years,  the  Commission  and 
the  courts  have  had  the  op>portunlty  to  pass 
on  the  validity  of  certain  shipper  associa- 
tions, some  of  which  were  Incorporated.  The 
leading  decision  In  this  field  la  the  case  of 
Pacific  Coast  Wholesalers,  Inc.  The  Com- 
mission's Initial  decision  In  that  case  was 
handed  down  in  Novemljer  1945.  It  found 
that  Pacific  Coast,  a  corporation,  was  a  bona 
fide  rtilppers'  association  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  exemption.  Prom  1946  to  1962, 
the  Commission  has  Interpreted  the  statu- 
tory exemption  from  freight  forwarder  regu- 
lation as  extending  to  corporations  along 
with  other  groups  or  forms  of  associations. 
Now  Division  1  changes  the  Interpretation, 
and,  ae  a  result,  uncertainty,  confusion,  and 
litigation  result.  An  early  and  definitive  de- 
cision In  the  Atlanta  Shippers  oaee  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  shipper  groups,  the  car- 
riers and  the  Commission,  as  well. 


Hartford   Rebuilds   Its  Central  Business 
Area  To  Insnre  Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  cxjNNXcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
home  city  of  Hartford  has  been  engaged 
in  a  major  redevel<H)ment  program 
which  Is  reaching  a  point  where  the  en- 
tire city  is  enthusiastic  about  what  has 
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been  accomplished.  Day  by  day,  people 
are  seeing  come  to  fruition  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  past  years. 

At  the  same  time,  new  and  imagina- 
tive projects  are  being  proposed.  Just 
last  week,  new  plans  for  the  west  of 
Hartford,  based  on  development  of  an 
industrial  park,  and  plans  for  a  redevel- 
opment program  in  East  Hartford  which 
would  Complement  the  Hartford  plans, 
were  discussed  in  the  press. 

A  major  magazine  story  has  just  ap- 
peared in  the  Englneermg  News-Record, 
written  by  Robert  J.  Stinson,  himself 
formerly  of  Hartford  and  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion developments  in  the  city.  I  believe 
it  should  be  of  interest  to  Members  who 
have  or  who  are  contemplating  such 
programs. 

The  artidle  follows : 
Hartford    RxBtriLDS    Irs    Central    Business 
Area  To  Insttrk  GaovrrH 

Within  3  years,  building  contractors  have 
changed  the  face  of  Hartford.  Before  an- 
other 2  years  |>ass.  roadbullders  will  change 
Its  map. 

But  reaching  the  point  In  this  New  Eng- 
land city's  economic  revival  where  $49-mll- 
llon  worth  of  office  towers  stretch  skyward 
required  11  years  of  planning,  arguing  and 
legal  maneuvering. 

A  block  north  of  this  gleaming  glass,  steel 
and  concrete  commercial  complex,  crawler 
tractors  chew  at  earth  and  cranes  swing 
bridge  steel  Into  place  along  a  section  of  a 
3.6-mlle  highway  that  will  curve  through  the 
city  from  border  to  border.  The  $78-mllllon 
cross-city  expressway  (East-West  Highway), 
like  the  urban  redevelopment  project,  started 
taking  shape  about  15  years  after  Its  con- 
ception In  1945. 

Both  arrived  on  the  scene  under  pressure 
from  Internal  and  external  economic  forces. 
The  external  economics — basically  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  and  redevelopment  pro- 
grama — provided  convenient  vehicles  for 
both  projects.  Local  economics,  however, 
exerted  the  greatest  pressure. 

Economic  data,  combined  with  the  filght 
of  major  commercial  and  manufacturing 
companies  from  Hartford,  alerted  the  public 
to  the  need  for  fast  action. 

It  couldn't  come  too  soon.  In  1940,  Hart- 
ford's population  of  166.267  represented  61 
percent  of  the  population  in  the  36  stir- 
roundtng  communities  that  form  the  area's 
new  concept  of  the  capital  region.  By  1950 
Hartford  could  claim  only  46  percent  of  the 
capital  region's  395.301  Inhabitants.  And 
the  1960  census  showed  the  city's  population 
had  plunged  to  32  percent  of  the  region's 
population  of  504,600.  The  decline  contin- 
ues today. 

Comparative  figures  for  retail  sales  were 
equally  disconcerting.  In  1959.  retail  sales 
In  the  capital  region  hit  an  estimated  $760.7 
million,  according  to  the  Connecticut  State 
Development  Commission.  Hartford  claimed 
48  percent  of  the  total.  But  in  1961,  capi- 
tal region  retail  sales  volxime  soared  to  $829.2 
million.  Hartford's  volume  edged  up  to 
$369.9  million,  44  percent  of  the  region's 
volume. 

Only  easy  access  on  good  highways  and 
feeder  streets  to  attractive  shopping,  business 
and  entertaltunent  facilities  in  the  central 
business  district  could  stem  the  decline  of 
the  city's  relative  economic  importance. 

It  also  needed  attractive,  economical  rental 
housing.  Apartments  would  not  dramati- 
cally reverse  the  migration  to  the  suburbs, 
but  they  could  slow  the  outflow  by  attract- 
ing the  younger  and  older  persons  who 
would  live  in  the  city  if  given  a  selection 
of  attractive  housing. 


Once  awakened.  Hartford  leaders  quickly 
pushed  residents  of  the  city  Into  action.  In 
rapid  orOer,  the  voters  approved  redevelop- 
ment bond  issues  totaling  dose  to  $10  mil- 
lion. Surveys  and  renderings  came  to  life 
after  molderlng  for  years  in  the  files  of  city 
planning  and  redevelopment  officials.  Con- 
struction equipment  lumbered  onto  desig- 
nated sites. 

redevelopment 

In  the  beginning,  about  1  year  after  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1949  with  Its  title  I  provision  for  urban 
redevelopment,  the  city  council  established  a 
redevelopment  agency. 

Then  the  City  Plan  Conunlsslon  selected 
for  redevelopment  a  10-acre  site  between  the 
Connecticut  River  and  the  central  retail  dis- 
trict. The  tract  formed  one  of  the  worst 
slums  that  have  existed  In  New  England. 

Soon  after  obtaining  planning  funds  in 
1952  from  the  U.S.  Goveriunent,  Hartford  lost 
ground  whUe  it  fought  a  court  case  challeng- 
ing Its  right  to  Issue  redevelopment  bonds. 
Redevelopment  opponents  held  some  poig- 
nant, If  not  entirely  valid  arguments;  the 
area  designated  sheltered  300  families;  It 
contained  107  small  business  establishments; 
It  had  an  Old  World  charm. 

The  facts  of  existing  squalor,  however,  won 
the  fight,  and  the  courts  found  for  the  city 
In  1964.  In  1956.  the  voters  approved  a  bond 
Issue  to  finance  the  city's  share  of  land  ac- 
quisition. 

Two  more  years  passed  while  the  city  ac- 
quired land  and  razed  the  buUdlngs. 

ST7CCES5    AND    NEAR   rAILURZ 

In  1958.  from  among  half  a  dozen  big- 
name  developers  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation, 
the  city  selected  as  project  sponsor,  F.  H. 
McGraw  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  Hartford -based  con- 
struction company.  It  won  with  a  proposal 
prepared  by  Charles  Du  Bose,  of  Hartford,  in 
association  with  Emery  Roth  &  Sons  and 
Richard  Roth,  the  latter  two  of  New  York 
City. 

A  tight  money  market  Intervened  and  the 
McGraw  Co.,  failed  to  get  financing.  The 
project  moved  close  to  disaster  at  the  end 
of  1959. 

In  the  previous  3  to  4  years,  however,  events 
occurred  that  shook  businessmen,  city  offi- 
cials, and  residents. 

With  no  room  to  expand  in  the  traffic- 
choked  18  >4  square  miles  of  the  city,  major 
commercial  and  manufacturing  companies 
moved  to  adjoining  communities.  The 
lengthy  list  Included  some  of  the  Nation's 
biggest  and  most  prosperous  companies.  In- 
cluding Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  employing  more  than  2,000  persons,  and 
Fuller  Brush  Co.,  emplojrlng  about  1.500. 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  bought  land 
In  an  adjoining  town  and  announced  It  would 
leave  Hartford. 

BREAKTHROT7GH 

Where  physical  decay  had  apparently 
failed,  scouring  of  the  economic  base  suc- 
ceeded. 

Gladden  W.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Cos., 
saw  the  pall  cast  by  Phoenix's  announcement. 
He  also  saw  a  good  Investment  as  he  looked 
from  the  Travelers  buUdlng  toward  the 
cleared  redevelopment  site  two  blocks  dis- 
tant. 

Travelers,  with  assets  last  year  totaling 
more  than  $4.2  billion,  formed  a  subsidiary. 
Constitution  Plaza,  Inc.  With  Roger  C.  Wll- 
klns,  a  vice  president  of  Travelers  at  Its  helm, 
the  subsidiary  bought  the  McGraw  Co.'s  In- 
terest in  the  redevelopment  Job.  McGraw 
also  got  the  construction  contract. 

The  4  ye€u^  ot  public  education  previous 
to  1969  paid  off.  Officials  of  Phoenix  Mutual 
changed  their  mind  about  moving  the  com- 
pany to  the  suburbs.  The  city  bought  nearly 
4  seres  of  land  across  tiie  street  from  Con- 


stitution "Plaza  under  a  clty-State  redevelop- 
ment program  and  resoid  It  to  Pboenlz.  Al- 
though an  entirely  separate  financial  and 
construction  vent\ire.  Phoenix's  $9  million, 
13-story  elliptical  building  forms  an  Integral 
part  of  the  larger  development.  Harrison  tc 
Abramovltz,  of  New  York  City,  designed  this 
building. 

ITie  local  radio  and  television  station  serv- 
ing the  area  had  also  planned  to  leave  the 
city,  but  reversed  Its  decision  and  agreed 
to^  lease  a  major  building  in  Constitution 
Plaza. 

Hartford  National  Bank  St  Trust  Co.  signed 
up  as  major  tenant  tor  an  IS-story  building. 
Connecticut  Bank  &  Tnist  Co.  became  the 
controlling  tenant  of  the  second  office  build- 
ing, a  20-story  tower. 

With  the  major  commitments  In  hand. 
Travelers  ordered  a  work  start  In  1960  sub- 
stantially along  the  lines  ot  the  concept  de- 
veloped by  the  McGraw  Co. 

Today,  the  project,  which  contains  under- 
ground parking  space  for  1,800  can,  is  more 
than  70  percent  leased.  The  18-story  build- 
ing is  occupied.  Radio  and  TV  station  WTIC 
Is  operating  In  its  building,  and  Hartford 
Connecticut  Bank  &  Trust  Is  scheduled  to 
open  for  business  in  its  new  20-story  head- 
quarters June  24. 

A  five-story  structure  rising  from  a  retail 
shopping  area  houses  the  Travelers  Research 
Center  and  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  Phoenix  building,  under 
contract  to  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  of  New  York 
City,  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  August.' 
A  315-room,  multistory  hotel  alms  at  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  this  year. 

ONLT    A    PIXCl    or    THX    PROGRAM 

The  $40-mllllon  Constitution  Plaza  and  Its 
neighboring  Phoenix  Mutual  project,  repre- 
sent only  a  part  of  the  city's  redevelopment 
program  for  the  downtown  area. 

The  others  are : 

Windsor  Street:  71 -acre  project  for  com- 
mercial and  manxifacturlng  use.  The  city 
has  acquired  almost  all  of  the  land  and  razed 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  total.  When  de- 
veloped, officials  estimate  Investment  In  the 
area  will  exceed  $21  million. 

Bushnell  Plaza:  About  7  acres  to  be  de- 
veloped for  high-rise  apartment  buildings 
containing  about  300  dwelling  imlts.  The 
city  opened  proposals  from  eight  bidders  last 
month  and  selection  of  a  developer  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  Robert  J.  Bliss,  executive  dl- 
rectca-  of  the  redevelopment  agency,  esti- 
mates completed  value  at  about  $8  million, 
with  completion  scheduled  in  1904  or  1965. 

Underwood:  A  33-acre  late  entry  in  the 
redevelopment  program,  officials  shaped  this 
program  around  Underwood  Corp.,  a  com- 
pany employing  3,000  persons.  The  East- 
Weet  Highway  claimed  its  employee  parking 
lot,  a  loss  that  company  officials  said  could 
Jeopardize  the  company's  operations  in  Uie 
city.  City  officials  hope  for  completion  next 
year  and  estimated  the  project's  value  when 
finished  at  about  $2.6  million.  This  project 
will  combine  razing  of  unserviceable  units 
and  renewal  of  structurally  sound  buildings. 

Sheldon-Charter  Oak,  section  A:  A  37- 
acre  project  with  200  acres  tagged  for  re- 
development. All  of  the  residential  buUd- 
lngs in  the  37  acres  will  be  demolUhed, 
while  some  of  the  industrial  plants  will  re- 
main. 

Trumbull  Street:  A  21 -acre  project  in  the 
central  business  district,  with  a  portion  ot 
the  area  within  the  city's  retail  oore.  A 
start  on  this  project,  whldi  Includes  widen- 
ing of  the  existing  north-south  thorough- 
fare to  six  lanes  from  its  present  two  to 
four,  will  commence  late  tbls  year. 

Plans  call  for  construction  of  municipal 
garages  providing  si>ace  for  800  to  1,000  cars, 
new  retail  space,  and  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment facilities.  Officials  says  completed 
value  will  run  to  about  $9  mlUion. 
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The  city  planned  thU  project  ae  a  mean* 
of  providing  balance  for  the  retail  core. 
Offlcalla  concede  that  construction  at  Oon- 
•tltutlon  Plaza  and  additions  to  the  city's 
largest  department  store,  threw  much  of  the 
retail  weight  east  of  Main  Street  along  which 
Bide  major  retail  units  already  face. 

Parking  and  the  hoped  for  entertainment 
center  wlU  bring  shoppers  Into  the  westerly 
Trumbull  Street  area  from  where  they  wUl 
move  east  past  the  variety  of  retail  shops  In 
the  section  toward  the  dep«u^ment  storee 
and  Constitution  Plaza. 

RIDEVILOPMKNT    SPILLOVDI 

Can  It  be  done?  A  few  diehards,  of  which 
very  few  remain  since  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  Constitution  Plaza,  wonder  Lf  the 
overall  dty  program  can  be  dlgeeted. 

Travelers  accomplishment  of  Constitution 
Plaza,  however,  proved  that  spending  begets 
spending. 

Even  before  the  insurance  company  arrived 
on  the  redevelopment  scene,  the  head  c4  the 
State's  largeet  retail  enterprise  saw  that 
proapecUve  redevelopers  and  the  city  meant 
bvialneeB  and  made  the  decision  to  Invest  In 
expansion.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Pox  Auerbach, 
head  of  O.  Pox  *  Co.,  which  ranlts  among 
the  NaUon's  top  10  in  groas  department 
store  sales,  started  a  17  million  expansion 
program. 

As  Constitution  Plaza  began  to  take  shape, 
the  department  store  plans  swelled.  The 
now  completed  structures  represent  roughly 
$10  mlUlon  to  $12  million  In  new  retail  sales 
and  warehouse  investment. 

The  redevelop*nent  project  also  wrought 
an  Innovation  In  the  utUlty  business;  sale  of 
both  heating  and  cooling  from  one  central 
plant  located  some  distance  from  the  project. 
-  When  planned  In  I960  by  the  HarUord  Oas 
Co.,  the  company  expected  to  supply  6,600 
tons  of  refrigeration  for  air  conditioning  In 
the  plaza  project  and  the  nearby  Travelers 
buildings. 

Demand  from  businesses  along  the  route, 
however,  required  a  larger  capacity,  so  the 
order  for  an  additional  4.500-ton  chiller  went 
out  from  the  gas  company  to  Carrier  Corp. 

With  the  plant  now  in  operation.  Hartford 
Oas  Co.  is  the  first  to  distribute  chilled  water 
as  a  metered  utility.  And  the  same  steam 
boilers  that  power  the  refrlgeraUon  ma- 
chines drive  turbines  in  summer  furnish 
heating  steam  In  the  winter. 

The  new  utility  thus  meets  the  year- 
around  temperature  requirements  of  Its  cus- 
tomers. 

The  heatlng-cooUng  plant  and  the  under- 
ground distribution  lines  serving  Constitu- 
tion Plaza  and  other  businesses  along  the 
route  cost  about  96  million. 

And  Hartford  National  Bank  h  Trust  Co., 
which  took  a  major  part  of  space  In  one  of 
the  new  towers  for  a  branch  office,  recently 
announced  it  #ould  build  a  aa-story  bead- 
4iuarters  building  on  the  site  of  the  existing 
haMtqUMtar*.  ArchltecU  are  Welton  Beckett 
*  AMoelatM.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Jeter  M 
Cook,  of  Hartford  Officials  estimate  the  cost 
at  tia  million  Demolition  will  start  thU 
summer 

When  relocation  of  families  in  the  Windsor 
Street  redevelopment  area  preaented  some 
problems,  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  ot 
Coouneroe  took  the  initiative 

TtUs    private   enterprlae    prtaM 
Hartford's  overall  redevelapiaMM. 
f»n«ral  manacement  of  ArttMV  i 
••tAbiished  »  erparate 
to  MlIM  M  units  of  bouatng  u 
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Travelers  Insxirance,  keeping  up  with  the 
economic  flow  Its  pump  priming  started,  in- 
vested about  $6  mlUlon  for  modernization 
and  renovation  of  its  biUldings.  It  also  em- 
marked  on  a  new  construction  Job  on  land 
adjoining  its  principal  building  facing  on 
Main  Street. 

The  company  cleared  some  old  buildings 
on  the  site.  In  their  places,  will  be  an  un- 
derground parking  garage,  a  three-story 
reception  and  main  entrance  structure  and  a 
block-square  landscaped  plaza.  The  com- 
pany said  the  project  will  be  completed  next 
spring. 

Although  the  construction  exploelon 
spread  Its  benefits  among  a  wide  number  of 
general  and  subcontracting  companies  In  the 
area,  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  won  a  gener- 
our  amount  of  the  business. 

The  company  holds  about  $80  million 
worth  of  contracts  for  building  In  and  near 
the  city,  says  Nell  Horgan,  vice  president  In 
charge  of  the  company's  Hartford  operations. 
This  total  Includes  a  $6  million.  8-story  ad- 
dition to  the  home  office  building  of  Aetna 
Ufe  Insurance  Co.  In  Hartford.  Last  year. 
Puller  completed  a  $5  million  annex  build- 
ing for  Aetna,  which  followed  a  $4  million 
wing  erected  In  1958. 

HARO-CASH    PAYOrr 

Those  who  fight  for  redevelopment  on  the 
basis  of  sound  economics,  need  only  point 
to  Constitution  Plaza  for  their  proof.  Be- 
fore redevelopment,  the  city  assessed  the 
plaza  tract  and  the  connected  Phoenix  Mu- 
tual site  at  $3.2  million  and  obtained  tax 
revenues  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year.  Next 
year,  the  area  will  go  on  the  books  at  about 
$30  million  and  bring  In  property  tax  reve- 
nues of  $12  to  $1.4  mlUlon  a  year.  Net 
cost  to  the  public  through  Federal,  city 
and  State  outlays  came  to  $3.6  million, 
which  means  the  new  tax  revenues  will  cap- 
italize the  outlay  In  3  years 

The  project  will  also  offset  the  loss  of  $8.5 
million  In  assessed  valuations  claimed  by  the 
East-West  Highway. 

mCHWATS-PUBLir    WORKS 

Traffic  congestion  struck  Hartford  soon 
after  World  War  II.  just  as  It  did  other 
cities  across  the  country.  As  early  as  1945. 
the  late  William  H.  Putnam,  then  chairman 
of  the  Hartford  Flood  Conunlsslon.  offered 
an  apparently  simple  solution:  "Build  a 
highway  across  the  city  from  the  eastern 
boundary  at  the  Connecticut  River  to  the 
western  boundary  at  West  Hartford." 

He  even  submitted  a  proposed  route.  The 
Idea  won  few  backers.  Getting  traffic  swiftly 
through  the  city  seemed  to  lack  urgency. 

In  1848.  O  Albert  Hill.  SUte  highway  com- 
missioner at  that  time,  picked  up  the  Idea. 
This  aroused  a  lot  of  Interest,  most  ot  It 
unfavorable.  Everyone  wanted  the  highway 
in  someone's  else's  backyard  or  factory  psj-k- 
ing  lot  but  not  his  own. 

The  controversy  continued  until  1954.  each 
interest  submitting  Its  own  idea  of  a  proper 
route  across  the  city.  The  proposal  for  the 
Kast-Weat  Highway  nearly  got  burled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  special  study  commission 
In  1954  And  if  that  hadn't  killed  It.  the 
estimated  cost  would  have  done  so. 

By     thU     ttnw.     bowever      the     Mm    of 
Ot*    new    brldgsi    acroas    the    OoaaoeMmt 
-two  between  Hartford  and  neighbor- 
lunltlea.  aa4  Ihnm  outatde  the  etty 
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narrow  local  streets  available  to  carry  the 
cars  out  to  the  suburbs  In  the  west.  Resi- 
dents who  once  opposed  the  East- West  High- 
way proposal  now  demanded  that  It  be  con- 
structed. 

High  cost  still  posed  a  serious  problem 
but  the  solvrtlon  came  In  the  form  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

Since  Hartford  lies  almost  dead  center  In 
the  State,  the  city  naturally  became  the  hub 
of  the  Connecticut  portion  of  the  Interstate 
System,  which  ties  Into  the  New  York.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island  segments. 

The  proposed  route  of  the  East-West  High- 
way across  the  city,  falling  neatly  Into  1-84 
running  across  the  State,  came  \inder  the 
umbrella  of  the  90  percent  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram. 

A  second  highway,  1-91,  runs  north  and 
south  along  the  river,  scooping  up  traffic 
from  New  York  State  heading  to  Springfield 
and  Worcester.  Mass..  as  well  as  local  traffic 
from  motorists  using  the  existing  Charter 
Oak  and  Bulkeley  bridges. 

The  Hartford  section  of  1-84  that  starts 
from  the  Connecticut  River  at  Bulkeley 
Bridge  and  also  1-91  made  the  Windsor  Street 
renewal  project  Ideal  for  development  as  an 
Industrial  commercial  area.  The  heavy  truck 
traffic  this  commercial -Industrial  complex 
will  generate  after  completion  will  entirely 
avoid  the  central  city.  This  will  help  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  principal  generators  of  traffic 
snarls  that  discourage  Inclty  shopping  by 
nonresidents  and  even  residents  of  Hartford. 

THB    rUXW    PIGHTBXS 

But  the  East-West  Highway  also  offered 
the  city  a  means  of  solving  local  flood  con- 
trol problems  at  some  savings  in  cost.  After 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1936.  the  city  built 
about  7-<<nlle8  of  dikes  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River. 

In-  conjunction  with  the  dike  system,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  enclosed  the  city's  Park 
River  In  a  two-barreled  conduit  that  extends 
approximately  6.000  feet  upstream  from  the 
Connecticut  River.  Total  outlays  for  the 
conduit  and  the  dikes  came  to  $225  million. 

The  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Park 
River,  however,  still  remained  open  and  sub- 
ject to  flooding.  Most  of  the  time,  these 
streams  are  docile,  but  occasionally  In  the 
past  they  swept  angrily  through  the  city, 
ripping  and  tearing  some  sections,  sometimes 
Just  Inundating. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Hartford  Flood 
Commission,  headed  by  Charles  W.  Cooke, 
continues  with  the  flood  control  program. 

The  effort  consists  of  two  projects,  one  for 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  Park  River. 

The  projects  include  construction  of  eight 
dry  reservoirs.  Improvement  of  about  9  mllea 
of  channel,  and  a  1-mlle  extension  of  the 
existing  Park  River  conduit.  Plans  call  for 
another  mile  of  conduit  when  funds  become 
available. 

Other  phases  of  Ui*  project  now  under- 
way are  replacement  of  three  bridges,  and 
enclosure  of  two  small  brooks  in  pressure 
conduits.  Total  outlays  for  the  two  projects 
underway  will  amount  to  $12  million,  with 
the  8taU  and  Inderal  Oovemment  sharing 
the  costs 

The    mile    of    Parli    River    oondult    under 
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seven  communities  including  Hartford,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  separate  the 
combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewerllnes. 
Although  the  separation  of  the  two  systems 
started  about  5  years  ago.  the  commission 
completed  the  largest  pcut  of  the  operation 
In  the  last  2  years  In  concert  with  redevelop- 
ment. 

In  the  last  2  years,  construction  of  con- 
nectors and  an  Interceptor  sewerllne  In  the 
Constitution  Plaza  section  resulted  In  out- 
lays of  roughly  $1.3  million  In  each  of  the 
last  2  years. 

So  with  the  expenditure  of  each  dollar, 
the  city  meets  the  demand  of  the  catch 
phrase  coined  a  decade  ago  by  a  local  news- 
paper: "Go  ahead,  Hartford." 


The  School  Prayer  Decisioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
the  controversy  over  the  Supreme 
Court  school  prayer  decision,  the  best 
comment  that  I  have  seen,  which  is  in 
accord  vt^ith  my  views,  was  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  June  19,  1963.  This  editorial  is 
deserving  of  attention  by  persons  of  all 
faiths. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
19.  1963] 
The  School  Pratxs  Decision 

It  may  be  hard  for  ardent  religionists  or 
laymen  In  the  law  to  understand  why  a  pre- 
scribed Bible  reading  or  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  a  public  school  vlolatee  the 
first  amendment  of  the  VS.  Constitution. 

But  when  eight  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  agree 
that  this  Is  true,  the  lines  of  law  and  exp>erl- 
ence  must  be  pretty  clear,  notwithstanding 
the  one  carefully  reasoned  dissent. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  Is  this:  America  is 
a  land  of  mixed  religious  backgrounds. 
Much  of  the  religious  freedom  enjoyed  here 
stems  from  the  fact  that  only  by  tolerance 
for  diverse  faiths  or  for  no  faith  could  a 
vlabl"  republic  be  built.  This  has  called  for 
the  rule  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  State 
should  make  any  law  "respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

Since  a  great  nvajorlty  of  Americans  believe 
In  God.  and  since  a  lesser  majority  embrace 
one  or  another  Christian  faith,  most  of  them 
probably  would  like  to  include  some  expres- 
sion of  reverence  In  the  dally  program  of  the 
public  schools.  But  to  agree  on  what  spe- 
cific form  that  expression  should  take,  with- 
out offense  or  unklndness  to  some  uilnorlty, 
has  proved  virtually  Unpoeslble. 

And  every  majority  at  some  point  breaks 
rn  into  minorities,  espedally  in  a  nation 


able  rxile.  And  that,  "The  place  of  religion 
In  our  society  Is  an  exalted  one.  achieved 
through  a  long  tradition  of  reliance  on  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  inviolable  citadel 
of  the  individual  heart  and  mind." 


Private  Utilities  Are  Taxed  To  Fuance 
R£A  Competition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  June  18  shows  how  big  government 
and  the  social  planners  are  abusing 
American  taxpayers.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcation  Administration  was  originally 
set  up  to  assist  rural  areas  to  secure 
electric  power.  The  Job  has  long  since 
been  accomplished,  but  has  REA  been 
disbanded?  Of  course  not,  it  Is  now  be- 
ing expanded,  not  because  of  the  needs 
of  isolated  rural  areas,  but  to  create  com- 
petition for  private  power  companies 
and  build  public  power  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle^  wrong. 
The  private  companies  should  not  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  their  own  liquida- 
tion as  we  do  when  we  take  their  tax 
money  to  create  competition  which  takes 
away  their  business  such  as  is  being  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Upshur-Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corporation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Paring  the  Paritt 

Since  electric  power  Is  available  to  Just 
about  every  farm  In  the  country.  It  would 
seem  logical  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  stop  expanding.  But  since 
political  instrumentalities  are  not  necessarily 
logical,  the  REA  Is  busily  financing  the  buUd- 
ing  of  more  and  bigger  electric  generating 
plants. 

The  Justification  is  equally  InteresUng,  If 
not  any  more  logical.  Rxiral  areas.  REA  Ad- 
ministrator Norman  Clapp  said  recently, 
need  to  achieve  a  practical  parity  with  urban 
areas  In  electric  power  supply  and  service  if 
they  are  to  participate  in  national  growth." 
Whatever  "parity"  may  mean  in  theory.  It's 
easy  enough  to  see  how  It  works. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Southwestern  Electric 
Power  Co..  an  Investor-owned  utility  serving 
a  large  area  in  Texas.  A  neighboring  REA- 
.tssoclated  co-op,  the  Upshur-Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corp..  has  been  getting  power 
from  Southwestern  at  a  special  low  rate. 
However,  soeklng  to  advance  Its  parity  sUtus, 
the  co-op  has  obuined  a  $9  million  RKA 
loan  to  build  a  generating  plant  ot  lis  own. 

Though  the  REA  Mfi  ttao  eo-op  In  10  years 
will  save  about  $1  mllHwi  tm  power  coeU.  the 
Ooewnment  during  that  Ume  will  be  fTft~t 
4  pmtmnx  lor  the  nuM*j  It  lends  u>  tiM  w  ip 
at  a  perrettt.  thus  laaU^  tman  tlMB  $1  $  asU- 
Toi^y 


sponsors  of  the  legislation  creating  REA;  it 
waB  not  the  Intent,  they  said,  to  let  Govern- 
ment-subsidized, tax-exempt  utility  groups 
compete  with  private  industry. 

Tliat  was  a  long  time  ago.  though.  Too 
long,  appcu'ently,  for  the  memories  of  super- 
charged politicians  and  f>ower -lacking  tax- 
payers. 


His/her  Edncation  Facilitie$  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PXarNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Pll'lSBTTBGH,  Pa., 

JuTie  11. 1963. 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Fui-ton, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  House  bill  6143, 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963. 
which  was  repcwted  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  May  21. 
would  provide  much-needed  assistance  in 
several  areas  of  higher  ediicatlon  for  which 
additional  support  will  be  urgently  needed 
during  the  period  the  bill  would  cover. 

The  college  housing  program  enacted  In 
1950  has  been  of  Incalculable  benefit  to  the 
some  900  Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  have  participated  in  it,  which  Institu- 
tions, incidentally,  enroll  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  Nation's  students  working  for 
baccalaureate  and  higher  degrees.  Its  provi- 
sions have  made  possible  expansion  of  dormi- 
tories and  dining  room  facilities  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  degree- 
credit  students  from  2,116,440  in  1950-51 
to  4,206,672  in  1962-63. 

The  relatively  rapid  growth  of  enrollment, 
of  course,  has  created  comparable  needs  for 
additional  classroom,  laboratory,  and  library 
space,  and  these  needs  are  continuing  to  In- 
crease at  an  accelerated  rate.  Moreover, 
the  growth  of  population  has  brought  forth 
new  demands  for  regional  campxises  offering 
the  first  2  years  of  undergraduate  work  and 
graduate  study  at  the  master's  level,  stra- 
tegically located  at  points  away  from  estab. 
llshed  campuses  where  local  groups  can  most 
effectively  and  economically  served.  Finally, 
advancing  technology  In  Its  turn  demands 
Increasing  numbers  of  well -trained  semlpro- 
fesslonal  technicians  both  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  new  Industry  and  to  enable  the  fully 
trained  professional  people  to  extend  their 
special  competences  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

House  bill  6143  meeU  all  these  needs 
for  academic  facilities  very  well.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Its  provisions  are  not  extravagant  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  quite  realistic  In  aeeas- 
slng  requirements  for  the  3-year  period  from 
1963  through  1966.  Careful  admintstraUon 
ran  assure  conservative  use  at  the  funds  the 
bUl  would  proette.  ao  tlMt  evtrav^anee 
would  be  av«M*C 

I  iMpe  MmM  fM  W1U  a»d  It  p<— IMe  to  I 

m  nm  mtmum  «»y«  tiMt 
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The  city  planned  tbU  project  m  a  mean* 
of  providing  bfUanoe  for  the  retail  oore. 
OfflcalU  concede  that  conatructlon  o*  Con- 
stitution Plaza  and  addition*  to  the  cltys 
largeat  department  etore,  threw  much  of  the 
retail  weight  eaat  of  Main  Street  along  which 
side  major  retail  uiUts  already  face. 

Parking  and  the  hoped  for  entertainment 
center  will  bring  shoppers  Into  the  westerly 
Trumbull  Street  area  from  where  they  wUl 
move  eaat  past  the  variety  of  retail  shops  In 
the  secUon  toward  the  department  storee 
and  ConatituUon  Plaza. 

EJCDrVTLOPMENT    SPILLOVIK 

Can  It  be  done?  A  few  dlebards.  of  which 
very  few  remain  since  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  OooaOtutlon  Plaza,  wonder  If  the 
overall  dty  program  can  be  dlgeeted. 

Travelers  accomplishment  of  Constitution 
Plaza,  however,  proved  that  spending  begeU 

■pending.  ,  _. 

Even  before  the  Insurance  company  arrived 
on  the  redevelopment  scene,  the  head  o<  the 
Bute's  largeet  retail  enterprtae  aaw  that 
proapecUve  redevelopers  and  the  city  meant 
buatneaa  and  made  the  declalon  to  Invest  In 
expansion.  Un.  Beatrice  Fox  Auerbach. 
head  of  O.  Pox  *  Co..  which  ranks  among 
the  NaUon's  top  10  in  gn»  department 
store  sale*,  started  a  $7  million  expansion 
program. 

A3  Conatltutton  Plaza  began  to  take  ahape. 
the  department  store  plana  swelled.  The 
now  completed  structures  represent  roughly 
$10  mlUlon  to  $12  million  in  new  retail  sales 
and  warehouse  Investment. 

The  redevelopment  project  also  wrought 
an  innovaUon  In  the  utility  business;  sale  of 
both  heating  and  cooling  from  one  central 
plant  located  some  distance  from  the  project. 
-  When  planned  In  1960  by  the  HarUord  Oas 
Co..  the  company  expected  to  supply  6.800 
tons  of  refngeratton  for  air  conditioning  In 
thfl  plaza  project  and  the  nearby  Travelers 
buildings. 

Demand  from  businesses  along  the  route, 
however,  required  a  larger  capacity,  so  the 
order  for  an  additional  4.500-ton  chiller  went 
out  from  the  gas  company  to  Carrier  Corp. 
With  the  plant  now  In  operaUon.  Hartford 
Oas  Co.  Is  the  first  to  distribute  chilled  water 
as  a  metered  utlUty.  And  the  same  steam 
boilers  that  power  the  refrlgeraUon  ma- 
chines drive  tvirblnes  In  svunmer  furnish 
h sating  steam  In  the  winter. 

The  new  utility  thus  meeU  the  year- 
a.-ound  temperature  requirements  of  its  c\ifl- 
t>>inen. 

The  heating-cooling  plant  and  the  under- 
ground distribution  lines  serving  Constitu- 
tion Plaza  and  other  businesses  along  the 
route  cost  about  $5  million. 

And  Hartford  National  Bank  A  Trust  Co.. 
which  took  a  major  part  of  space  In  one  of 
the  new  towers  for  a  branch  office,  recently 
announced  It  would  build  a  Sft-story  head- 
fliiarters  building  on  the  site  of  the  existing 
headquarters.  Architects  are  Welton  Beckett 
ft  Associates,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Jeter  ft 
Cook,  of  Hartford.  Officials  estimate  the  cost 
at  $13  million.  Demolition  will  start  this 
sununer. 

When  relocation  of  families  In  the  Windsor 
Street  redevelopment  area  presented  some 
problems,  the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  took  the  Initiative. 

This  private  enterprise  prime  mover  in 
Hartford's  overall  redevelopment,  under  the 
general  management  of  Arthiir  J.  Lumsden. 
established  a  separate  nonprofit  corporation 
to  b\iild  40  units  of  housing  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  section 
221  (d)  8.  ThU  $400,000  pilot  operation 
pointed  the  way  for  profit-motivated  private 
builders. 

First  HarUord  Realty  Corp  ,  a  publicly 
held  real  eetate  Investment  and  development 
company,  and  its  associated  construction 
company.  Oreen  Manor  Construction,  built 
about  400  rental  units  under  the  FHA  sec- 
tion.   Cost  ran  to  approximately  $3.3  million. 


Travelers  Insurance,  keeping  up  with  the 
econocnlc  flow  lu  pump  priming  started,  in- 
vested about  $6  mlUlon  for  modernization 
and  renovation  of  its  buildings.  It  also  em- 
marked  on  a  new  construcUon  Job  on  land 
adjoining  Its  principal  building  facing  on 
Main  Street. 

The  company  cleared  some  old  buildings 
on  the  site.  In  their  places,  will  be  an  un- 
derground parking  garage,  a  three-story 
reception  and  main  entrance  structure  and  a 
block-square  landscaped  plaza.  The  com- 
pany said  the  project  will  be  completed  next 
spring 

Although  the  construction  explosion 
spread  Its  benefits  among  a  wide  number  of 
general  and  subcontracting  companies  In  the 
area,  the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.  won  a  gener- 
our  amount  of  the  business. 

The  company  holds  about  $60  million 
worth  of  contracts  for  building  In  and  near 
the  city,  says  Nell  Horgan.  vice  president  in 
charge  of  the  company's  Hartford  operations. 
ThU  total  Includes  a  $6  million.  8-8tory  ad- 
dition to  the  home  office  building  of  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Co.  In  Hartford.  Last  year, 
FuUer  completed  a  $6  million  annex  build- 
ing for  Aetna,  which  followed  a  $4  million 
Wing  erected  In  1958. 

HARO-CASH    PAYOFF 

Those  who  fight  for  redevelopment  on  the 
basis  of  sound  economics,  need  only  point 
to  Constitution  Plaza  for  their  proof.  Be- 
fore redevelopment,  the  city  assessed  the 
plaza  tract  and  the  connected  Phoenix  Mu- 
tual site  at  $3  2  million  and  obtained  tax 
revenues  of  lees  than  $100,000  a  year.  Next 
year,  the  area  will  go  on  the  books  at  about 
$30  million  and  bring  In  property  tax  reve- 
nues of  $12  to  $1.4  million  a  year.  Net 
cost  to  the  public  through  Federal,  city 
and  State  outlays  came  to  $3.8  million, 
which  means  the  new  tax  revenues  will  cap- 
italize the  outlay  In  3  years. 

The  project  will  also  offset  the  loss  of  $8  5 
million  In  assessed  valuations  claimed  by  the 
East-West  Highway. 

HIGHWATS-PUBUC    WORKS 

Traffic  congestion  struck  Hartford  soon 
after  World  War  II.  Just  as  It  did  other 
cities  across  the  country.  As  early  as  1945. 
the  late  William  H.  Putnam,  then  chairman 
of  the  Hartford  Flood  Commission,  offered 
an  apparently  simple  solution:  "Build  a 
highway  across  the  city  from  the  eastern 
boundary  at  the  Connecticut  River  to  the 
western  boundary  at  West  Hartford." 

He  even  submitted  a  proposed  route.  The 
idea  won  few  backers.  Getting  traffic  swiftly 
through  the  city  seemed  to  lack  urgency. 

In  1848,  G  Albert  Hill.  State  highway  com- 
missioner at  that  time,  picked  up  the  idea. 
This  aroused  a  lot  of  Interest,  most  of  It 
unfavorable.  Everyone  wanted  the  highway 
in  someone's  else's  backyard  or  factory  park- 
ing lot  but  not  his  own. 

The  controversy  continued  until  1954.  each 
Interest  submitting  Its  own  Idea  of  a  proper 
route  acroea  the  city.  The  proposal  for  the 
East-West  Highway  nearly  got  burled  by  the 
appointment  of  a  special  study  commission 
in  1954.  And  If  that  hadn't  killed  it.  the 
estimated  cost  would  have  done  so. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  Idea  of 
five  new  bridges  across  the  Connecticut 
River — two  between  Hartford  and  neighbor- 
ing communities,  and  three  outside  the  city 
to  the  north  and  south— produced  even 
hotter  arguments. 

While  the  battle  boiled,  the  State  started 
construction  of  one  bridge  between  Hartford 
and  East  Hartford.  This  one.  the  third  serv- 
ing Hartford,  dimnped  traffic  Into  the  heart 
of  the  city  when  It  was  completed  In  1957. 
Its  aproaches  also  skirted  one  aide  of  the 
tract  now  occupied  by  the  Constitution  Plaza 
development. 

Over  this  $8  million  span,  christened 
Founders  Bridge,  traffic  from  the  Industrial- 
ized town  of  BBLSt  Hartford  surged  Into  the 
center  of  Hartford  In  rush  hours,  with  only 


narrow  local  streets  available  to  carry  the 
cars  out  to  the  suburbs  In  the  west.  Resi- 
dents who  once  opposed  the  East-West  High- 
way proposal  now  demanded  that  it  be  con- 
structed. 

High  cost  sUU  posed  a  serious  problem 
but  the  solution  came  In  the  form  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966. 

Since  HarUord  lies  almost  dead  center  in 
the  State,  the  city  naturally  became  the  hub 
of  the  ConnecUcut  porUon  of  the  IntersUte 
System,  which  ties  Into  the  New  York.  Masea- 
chxisetts.  and  Rhode  Island  segments 

The  proposed  route  of  the  East-West  High- 
way across  the  city,  falling  neatly  Into  1-84 
running  across  the  State,  came  under  the 
umbreUa  of  the  90  percent  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram. 

A  second  highway.  1-91,  nins  north  and 
south  along  the  river,  scooping  up  traffic 
from  New  York  State  heading  to  Springfield 
and  Worcester.  Mass..  as  well  as  local  traffic 
from  motorists  using  the  existing  Charter 
Oak  and  Bulkeley  bridges. 

The  HarUord  section  of  1-84  that  starts 
from  the  ConnecUcut  River  at  Bulkeley 
Bridge  and  also  1-91  made  the  Windsor  Street 
renewal  project  Ideal  for  development  as  an 
Industrial  commercial  area.  The  heavy  truck 
traffic  this  commercial -Industrial  complex 
will  generate  after  completion  will  entirely 
avoid  the  cenUaJ  city.  This  will  help  elimi- 
nate one  of  the  principal  generators  of  traffic 
snarls  that  discourage  Inclty  shopping  by 
nonresidents  and  even  residents  of  Hartford. 

THE    rUXM    PIQHTIBS 

But  the  East-West  Highway  also  offered 
the  city  a  means  of  solving  local  fiood  con- 
trol problems  at  some  savings  In  cost.  After 
the  disastrous  flood  of  1936.  the  city  built 
about  7-«dllea  of  dikes  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  ConnecUcut  River. 

In-  conjunction  with  the  dike  system,  the 
Corp*  of  Engineers  enclosed  the  city's  Park 
River  In  a  two-barreled  conduit  that  extends 
approximately  6.000  feet  upstream  from  the 
Connecticut  River.  Total  ouUays  for  the 
conduit  and  the  dikes  came  to  $225  million. 

The  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Park 
River,  however,  still  reniained  open  and  sub- 
ject to  flooding.  Most  of  the  time,  these 
streams  are  docile,  but  occasionally  in  the 
past  they  swept  angrily  through  the  city. 
ripping  and  tearing  some  sections,  sometimes 
Just  Inundating. 

In  cooperation  with  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Hartford  Flood 
Conunlsslon,  headed  by  Charles  W.  Cooke, 
continues  with  the  flood  control  program. 

The  effort  consists  of  two  projects,  one  for 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  Park  River. 

The  projects  include  construction  of  eight 
dry  reservoirs,  improvement  of  about  9  miles 
of  channel,  and  a  1-mlle  extension  of  the 
exlsUng  Park  River  conduit.  Plans  call  for 
another  mile  of  conduit  when  fund*  become 
available. 

Other  phases  of  the  project  no^  under- 
way are  replacement  of  three  bridges,  and 
enclosure  of  two  small  brooks  In  pressure 
conduits.  Total  outlays  for  the  two  projects 
underway  will  amount  to  $12  million,  with 
the  State  and  Federal  Government  sharing 
the  costs. 

The  mile  of  Park  River  conduit  under 
conatructlon  Ues  In  with  the  East- West 
Highway  Job.  so  officials  comblried  highway 
and  conduit  construction  Into  five  Joint  con- 
Uacts  administered  by  the  SUte  highway  de- 
partment. 

WATBt    AND    SEWiaU 

The  highway  project  and  the  Constitution 
and  Wlndror  Street  redevelopment  Job* 
made  necessary  both  the  relocation  of  exist- 
ing water  and  sewer  line*  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  storm  and  sanitary  line*. 

The  Windsor  Street  project  aet  up  *  large 
sewer  project,  since  It  called  for  a  major 
extension  through  the  area.  In  the  process, 
the  metropolitan  district  commission,  which 
handle*  water  and  sanitation  facilities  for 
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.seven  communities  Including  Hartford,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  separate  the 
combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewerllnes. 
Although  the  separation  of  the  two  systems 
started  about  5  years  ago,  the  commission 
completed  the  largest  part  of  the  operation 
In  the  last  2  years  In  concert  with  redevelop- 
ment. 

In  the  last  2  years,  construction  of  con- 
nectors and  an  Interceptor  sewerllne  In  the 
Constitution  Plaza  section  resulted  In  out- 
lays of  roughly  $1.3  million  in  each  of  the 
last  2  years. 

So  with  the  expenditure  of  each  dollar, 
the  city  meet*  the  demand  of  the  catch 
phrase  coined  a  decade  ago  by  a  local  news- 
paper:   'Go  ahead.  HarUord." 


The  School  Prayer  DecitioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
the  controversy  over  the  Supreme 
Court  school  prayer  decision,  the  best 
comment  that  I  have  seen,  which  is  in 
accord  with  my  views,  was  the  lead 
editorial  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  June  19,  1963.  This  editorial  is 
deserving  of  attention  by  persons  of  all 
faiths. 

The  editorial  follows: 
I  From   the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
19.  1963] 
The  School  PaATia  Decision 

It  may  be  hard  for  ardent  religionists  or 
laymen  In  the  law  to  understand  why  a  pre- 
scribed Bible  reading  or  recitation  of  the 
Lords  Prayer  In  a  public  school  violates  the 
first  amendment  of  the  US.  Constitution. 

But  when  eight  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  agree 
that  this  I*  true,  the  lines  of  law  and  experi- 
ence must  be  pretty  clear,  notwithstanding 
the  one  carefully  reasoned  dissent. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  Is  this:  America  Is 
a  land  of  mixed  religious  backgrounds. 
Much  of  the  religious  freedom  enjoyed  here 
stems  from  the  fact  that  only  by  tolerance 
for  diverse  faiths  or  for  no  faith  could  a 
vinb!"  republic  be  built.  This  has  called  for 
the  rule  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  State 
should  make  any  law  "respecting  an  estab- 
Uahment  of  religion,  or  prohiblUng  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

Since  a  great  majority  of  Americans  believe 
In  God.  and  since  a  lesser  majority  embrace 
one  or  another  Christian  faith,  most  of  them 
probably  would  like  to  include  some  expres- 
sion of  reverence  in  the  dally  program  of  the 
public  schools.  But  to  agree  on  what  spe- 
cific form  that  expression  should  take,  with- 
out offense  or  unklndness  to  some  minority, 
has  proved  virtually  Impossible. 

And  every  majority  at  some  point  breaks 
down  Into  minorities,  especially  In  a  nation 
where  more  than  50  denomlnaUons  or  divi- 
sions of  denomlnaUons  each  claim  100,000 
or  more  adherents.  Almost  any  one  of  these 
which  might  be  in  sympathy  with  one  form 
of  school  prayer  or  religious  reading  might 
find  Itself  unable  to  subscribe  to  another 
selected  by  the  authorities. 

Under  this  circumstance  the  Supreme 
Court  ha*  come  to  conclusions  already 
reached  in  th*  United  SUtes  by  most  edu- 
cator* and  many  churchmen:  That  aepar- 
atlon  of  church  and  state  is  the  only  work- 


able rule.  And  that,  "The  place  of  religion 
In  our  society  Is  an  exalted  one,  achieved 
through  a  long  tradlUon  of  reliance  on  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  Inviolable  citadel 
of  the  Individual  heart  and  mind." 


Private  Utilities  Are  Taxed  To  Finance 
R£A  Competition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  June  18  shows  how  big  government 
and  the  social  planners  are  abusing 
American  taxpayers.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  originally 
set  up  to  assist  rural  areas  to  secure 
electric  p>ower.  The  job  has  long  since 
been  accomplished,  but  has  REIA  been 
disbanded?  Of  course  not,  it  Is  now  be- 
ing expanded,  not  because  of  the  needs 
of  isolated  rural  areas,  but  to  create  com- 
r>etition  for  private  power  companies 
and  build  public  power  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  Js  wrong. 
The  private  companies  should  not  be 
asked  to  contribute  to  their  own  liquida- 
tion as  we  do  when  we  take  their  tax 
money  to  create  competition  which  takes 
away  their  business  such  as  is  being  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Upshur-Rural  EHectric 
Cooperative  Corporation. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Paring  the  PAarrr 

Since  electric  power  Is  available  to  Just 
about  every  farm  In  the  country,  it  would 
seem  logical  fc«-  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  stc^  expanding.  But  since 
political  Instrumentalities  are  not  necessarily 
logical,  the  REA  Is  busily  financing  the  build- 
ing of  more  and  bigger  electric  generating 
plants. 

The  Justification  Is  equally  interesting,  if 
not  any  more  logical.  Rural  areas,  REA  Ad- 
ministrator Norman  Clapp  said  recently, 
need  to  achieve  a  practical  parity  with  urban 
areas  In  electric  power  supply  and  service  If 
they  are  to  participate  In  national  growth." 
Whatever  "parity"  may  mean  in  theory.  It's 
easy  enough  to  sec  how  It  works. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Southwestern  Electric 
Power  Co.,  an  Investor-owned  utility  serving 
a  large  area  In  Texas.  A  neighboring  REA- 
assoclated  co-op.  the  Upshur-Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Corp.,  ha*  been  getting  power 
from  Southwestern  at  a  special  low  rate. 
However,  seeking  to  advance  it*  parity  status, 
the  co-op  has  obtained  a  $9  million  REA 
loan  to  build  a  generating  plant  of  its  own. 

Thoiigh  the  REA  says  the  co-op  in  10  years 
will  save  about  $1  miUion  in  power  costs,  the 
Government  during  that  time  will  be  paying 
4  percent  for  the  money  It  lends  to  the  co-op 
at  2  percent,  thus  losing  more  than  $1.5  mil- 
lion on  the  deal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  tax 
revenues  It  will  lose  on  Southwestern 's  sale* 
to  the  co-op.  Besides,  to  dispose  of  its  power 
the  co-op  needs  a  lot  of  new,  non -rural  cus- 
tomers for  whom  It  must  compete  aggres- 
sively with  the  private  company. 

Such  heavily  weighted  competition  strikes 
us  as  paring  parity  jx-etty  fine.  It  also  com- 
pares unfavorably  with  the  promise  of  the 


sponsors  of  the  legislation  creating  REA:  It 
was  not  the  Intent,  they  said,  to  let  Govern- 
ment-subsidized, tax-exempt  utility  groups 
compete  with  private  indiistry. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  though.  Too 
long,  apparently,  for  the  memortes  of  super- 
charged politicians  and  power-lacking  tax- 
payers. 


Hij^her  Education  Facilitie$  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PEWNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  27, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter : 

PxnsBURCH.  Pa., 

June  11, 1963. 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Congexssmak:  House  bill  6143, 
Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963. 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  on  May  21, 
would  provide  much-needed  assistance  in 
several  areas  of  higher  education  for  which 
additional  support  will  be  urgently  needed 
during  the  period  the  bill  would  cover. 

Ttie  college  housing  program  enacted  In 
1950  has  been  of  Incalculable  benefit  to  the 
some  900  institution*  of  higher  education 
that  have  participated  in  It,  which  institu- 
tions, incidentally,  enroll  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  Nation's  students  working  for 
baccalaureate  and  higher  degrees.  Its  provi- 
sions have  made  possible  expansion  of  dormi- 
tories and  dining  room  facilities  to  meet  the 
growth  of  the  total  enrollment  of  degree- 
credit  students  from  2,116,440  In  1950-51 
to  4,206,672  in  1962-«8. 

The  relatively  rapid  growth  of  enrollment, 
of  course,  has  created  comparable  needs  for 
additional  classroom,  laboratory,  and  library 
space,  and  these  needs  are  continuing  to  In- 
crease at  an  accelerated  rate.  Moreover, 
the  growth  of  population  has  brought  forth 
new  demands  for  regional  campuses  offertng 
the  first  2  years  of  undergraduate  work  and 
graduate  study  at  the  master's  level,  stra- 
tegically located  at  points  away  from  estab- 
llshed  campuses  where  local  groups  can  most 
effectively  and  economically  served„  Finally, 
advancing  technology  in  its  turn  demands 
Increasing  numbers  of  well-trained  semipro- 
fessional  technicians  both  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  new  industry  and  tc  enable  the  fxilly 
trained  professional  people  to  extend  their 
special  competences  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

House  bill  6142  meets  all  these  needs 
for  academic  facilities  very  well.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Its  provisions  are  not  extravagant  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  quite  realistic  in  asses- 
sing requirements  for  the  3 -year  i>erlod  from 
1963  through  1966.  Careful  administration 
can  assure  conservative  use  of  the  funds  the 
bill  would  provide,  so  that  extravagance 
would  be  avoided. 

I  hoi>e  that  you  will  find  It  possible  to  sup- 
port House  bill  6143  in  all  the  ways  that  your 
experience  and  good  Judgment  sugge*t. 
Many  future  leaders  of  the  Nation's  complex 
society  will  benefit  from  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Tours  sincerely, 

Jomr  Geisx. 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Regional  Programs. 


Estajt  Writtei  by  Members  of  the  Eichtk 
Grade  of  ManaUpan  Township  PnbGc 
School  Aboat  Their  Recent  Trip  to 
Washinfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    NCW    JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  permission  granted  me 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
few  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  contain 
therein  essays  written  by  members  of 
the  eighth  grade  of  the  Manalapan 
Township  Public  School  in  Englishtown, 
N.J..  about  their  recent  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  offer 
prizes  for  such  essays  to  young  students 
who  come  to  my  office  in  an  effort  to 
rouse  the  young  people's  interest  in 
their  Government,  and  I  am  most  grati- 
fied with  the  results.  The  winners  are 
determined  by  their  teachers  in  the 
school,  and  the  first  prizewinner  in  this 
contest  Is  Lynn  Barshop,  the  second 
prizewinner  Is  Linda  Daum,  and  the 
third  prizewinner  is  Virginia  Mate. 

Th«  essays  they  wrote  follow: 
The  BEAtTTT  or  the  Nation's  Capital 
(By  Lynn  Barshop) 

The  beauty  of  Washington,  D.C.  lies  far 
deeper  than  that  of  the  picturesque  view 
created  by  iXA  splendid  building  and  the 
eyecatching  spectacle  during  cherry  blos- 
som time.  Its  beauty  lies  In  the  national 
herltAge  ever  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  American  citizens,  and  citizens  of  any 
foreign  shore  alike,  the  National  City  repre- 
sents the  Nation's  democratic  freedom. 
Freedom  in  the  great  city  Is  suggested  In  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  inscribed  in 
panels  on  the  walls  of  his  memorable  monu- 
ment together  with  the  reverent  feeling 
given    in    the    inspiring    Lincoln    Memorial. 

As  a  student.  I  have  been  anticipating  the 
eighth  grade  Washington  trip  for  many 
years.  The  trip  proved  that  my  eagerness 
was  not  unwarranted.  I  have  t>een  waiting 
impatiently  to  visit  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  Building,  as  were  my  fellow 
students.  This  Bureau  made  one  feel  se- 
cure in  having  such  responsible  people  ap- 
prehending Federal  criminals  and  protect- 
ing the  welfare  of  us  all. 

Another  building  which  interested  me  par- 
ticularly was  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
library  overwhelmed  me  with  its  countless 
number  of  books  on  its  mountainous  tiers 
of  shelves.  I  appreciate  modem  art.  there- 
fore. I  enjoyed  the  display  of  m&ny  works  of 
abstract  and  nonobjective  paintings. 

In  the  National  Archives  we  saw  kept  un- 
der guard  such  national  treasures  as  the 
Constitution,  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  Articles  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  m&ny  more.  It  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  great  awe  to  se«  these  documents  of  free- 
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dom  as  they  were  originally  drafted  and 
makes  one  feel  close  to  history. 

In  the  Pan  American  Building.  I  most  liked 
the  tropical  garden  which  contained  many 
birds  of  the  Latin  American  area  and  the 
displayed  collection  of  flags  of  the  countries 
south  of  the  United  States. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  both  the  old 
and  new  buildings,  had  exciting  exhibitions 
on  many  subjects  which  were  dealt  with  in 
an  interesting  manner  and  captured  the  at- 
tention of  everyone. 

George  Washington's  plantation.  Mount 
Vernon,  was  a  beautiful  stop  on  our  {igenda. 
The  house  In  which  he  lived  was  perfectly 
preserved  with  the  most  minute  detail  of 
authenticity. 

Our  visit  to  the  Washington  Monument 
was  a  trying  one;  because  many  of  us  in- 
sisted on  walking  up  and  down  the  monu- 
ment. Tills  endeavor  proved  to  be  a  little 
too  ambitious  for  most  of  us.  The  Washing- 
ton Monument  Itself  is  a  splendid  structure 
which  towers  far  above  the  surrounding 
cherry-tree  tops  and  Is  mirrored  In  the  re- 
flecting lagoon.  It  is  worthy  of  being  con- 
sidered  America's  Taj   Mahal. 

A  magnificently  decorated  building  was 
the  White  House,  through  which  we  were 
escorted.  We  were  shown  through  the  Blue, 
Red  and  Green  Rooms  as  well  as  other  rooms. 
In  each  of  these  rooms  the  prevailing  color 
Is  that  lor  which  It  is  named.  The  rooms 
are  adorned  with  lavish  silks  and  tremendous 
guttering  crystalline  chandeliers. 

As  we  traveled  to  another  destination,  we 
saw  the  monument  depicting  the  flag  rais- 
ing at  Iwo  Jima.  This  monument  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  heroic  men  who  struggled  for  our 
country  in  World  War  IT.  It  gave  all  of  us 
a  thrill  and  made  us  all  proud. 

Oar  toiu-  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  Building 
was  an  exceptional  treat.  The  majority  of 
States  In  the  country,  separately,  contributed 
two  statues  each  which  were  displayed 
there.  We  toured  the  sections  in  which 
Democrat  and  Republican  Representatives 
hold  their  meetings. 

Of  all  the  aspects  of  our  Washington  trip, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  to  me  was  our 
Interview  with  Representative  Auchincloss 
m  his  office.  Only  in  a  country  with  free- 
doms such  as  Americans  enjoy,  could  we 
young  students  have  been  sponsored  on  this 
wonderful  trip  and  have  been  permitted  to 
Interrupt  the  busy  schedule  of  our  Repre- 
sentative. 

It  Is  a  wonderful  way  to  conclude  our  ele- 
mentary education  filled  with  the  feeling  of 
pride,  in  being  an  American. 

Impressions 
(By  Linda  Daum) 

Washington.  DC,  made  a  great  impression 
upon  me  as  well  as  on  my  fellow  classmates. 
It  was  such  a  seemingly  unreal  city.  The 
structures  were  beautiful  and  the  well-land- 
scaped grounds  gave  the  impression  of  a 
fairy  tale  come  true.  Tes,  as  I  rode  through 
Washington  I  felt  as  if  I  were  about  to  wake 
up  at  any  moment. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  It  wasn't  fairy- 
land or  make-believe  people.  But  it  was  real 
people  in  a  real  city,  confronted  with  the 
problems  of  a  very  real  country. 

Our  class  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  Memorials  at  night. 

The  memorial  dedicated  to  Thomas  Jeffw- 
son  was  altogether  fitting  and  prop)er  for  such 
a  man.    There  he  stands,  ready  to  face  the 


situations  of  his  time,  and  to  look  upon  the 
country  he  loved. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  was  so  right.  It  was 
and  Is  so  beautiful  and  too  realistic  for 
words.  It  truly  fits  his  character.  The  statue 
of  Lincoln  was  breathtaking.  He  seemed  to 
seek  me  personally,  with  his  eyes,  and  It  was 
as  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  actually  sitting  there, 
tired,  and  deep  In  the  thoughts  of  keeping 
our  country  imited. 

I  was  truly  awed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Washington  Monument  at  night.  It  was 
lovely  to  see  it  reaching  into  the  sky,  and  it 
gave  me  an  odd  feeling  of  being  extremely 
small.  It  reaches  to  the  heavens  so  grace- 
fully as  If  It  were  trying  to  reach  God  him- 
self. To  me  It  represents  George  Washing- 
ton, looking  for  God's  help,  when  things 
were  very  difficult,  praising  Him  when  he  felt 
thankful,  and  I  believe  It  was  often  for  both. 

The  Capital  of  the  United  States  is  so 
right  for  our  country,  majestic  as  the  moun- 
tains, i>eaceful  as  the  plains. 

Yes,  oxu-  class  learned  that  we  have  a  capi- 
tal of  which  we  should  be  proud.  For  its 
beauty  and  organization,  as  well  as  the  great 
men  who  serve  our  coimtry  from  within  its 
walls. 

I  am  proud  and  grateful.  I  heave  learned 
that  Washington,  D.C,  truly  represents  its 
country  and  Its  people. 

The  City  or  Eternity 
(By  Virginia  Mate) 

The  talking  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  as  the 
majestic  dome  of  the  Capitol  sprung  into 
view.  This  was  the  first  gllmp>se  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  for  our  eighth  graders;  and  was 
not  to  be  the  last  In  the  thrilling  2  days 
which  followed. 

May  8,  1963,  looked  like  it  was  made  to 
order  for  Manalapan  Township.  There  was 
only  one  time  during  the  entire  trip  when 
I  wished  for  cooler  weather,  and  that  was 
while  ascending  the  Washington  Monument. 
But  even  that  was  worth  the  effort,  for  the 
view  from  the  top  momentarily  took  away 
all  thoughts,  other  than  genuine  awe.  The 
scene  below  was  like  a  map  unfolding  In 
front  of  me,  prophesying  the  days  to  come. 

While  touring  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, I  fotind  myself  wishing  that  I 
were  a  foreigner,  so  that  I  could  mcw^  fully 
appreciate  Just  what  this  cornerstone  of 
American  freedom  stands  for.  This  tour 
was  one  thing  that  will  never  erase  Itself 
from  my  mind. 

The  National  Archives  Is  probably  one  of 
the  most  respected  places  In  all  of  Wash- 
ington. In  this  building  lie  all  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  our  Nation's  freedom 
and  securlty.^settlng  it  apart  from- the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Silence  descended  upon  our  group  as  we 
made  our  way  through  the  vast  National 
Shrine  of  Immaculate  Conception.  Al- 
though not  of  the  Catholic  faith,  I  felt  I 
could  still  appreciate  this  shrine  to  the  God 
who  made  the  dream  of  these  United  States 
come  true. 

Whatever  thoughts  I  had  of  Washington 
during  the  day,  were  greatly  increased  and 
somewhat  changed  as  the  evening  descended 
upon  us.  The  city  is  as  If  transformed  when 
the  last  shadow  falls,  and  its  true  meaning 
and  beauty  are  at  last  revealed.  ^ 

I  am  really  speaking  of  this  transforma- 
tion; namely,  the  Washington  Monument 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  I  have  men- 
tioned  the    Washington    Monument    before, 
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but  the  whcde  meaning  of  thU  vaat  edlflc© 
WM  to  greatly  altered  that  I  feel  I  must 
mention  It  again.  This  monument  became 
a  strikingly  beautiful  and  ■Ignlflcant  ex- 
ample for  the  entire  world  to  note,  that  one 
Individual  American  could  have  done  so 
much  and  meant  so  much  to  ah  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

The  awe-lnsplring  sUtue  of  Abraham  Un- 
coin  cannot  be  described  In  mere  adjectives 
either.  To  quote  the  words  on  the  reverse 
side  of  a  Lincoln  Memorial  postcard.  "The 
Oreat  Emancipator  appears  stern,  pensive, 
or  kindly,  depending  upon  the  angle  of  view. 
From  any  point,  he  gives  an  Impression  of 
tragic  loneliness."  I  can  now  realize  that 
my  conception  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  also 
present  In  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 

The  changing  of  the  guard  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  impressed  me  very  deeply. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had  wit- 
nessed this  act,  but  even  eo.  It  meant  Just 
as  much  to  me  as  If  It  were  the  first  Ume. 
Some  might  think  It  unreasonable  to  go  that 
far  Just  for  the  graves  of  three  "unknowns," 
but  shrines  similar  to  thU  built  the  founda- 
tion of  our  Nation's  liberty;  and  without 
liberty  this  country  could  not  stand  for 
what  It  does,  a  nation  respected  and  hon- 
ored  by  the  world  and  aU  lu  races,  a  nation 
to  be  proud  to  claim  as  your  own — America. 


Juyie  20 


(Prom  the  OreenvUle  (S.C.)  Piedmont,  June 

19.  IMS) 
Mat   Onk   Sat    a   Pbatb    roa  th»  Sttmumi 
Couar? 
A  child  bows  hto  b«ad.  folds  hU  hands  and 
says,  softly.  "Our  Father.  Who  art  In  Heaven." 
He  becomes  a  criminal. 
A    child    listens    Intently    as    his    teacher 
reads,  "And  Jesus  said,  suffer  lltUe  chUdren 
to  come  unto  me." 

The  teacher  U  a  criminal. 
The  child  and  the  teacher  are  criminals 
because  they  were  In  a  public  school,  and 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  says  It  U  unconstitu- 
tional to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  to  read 
the  Bible  In  such  schools. 

Is  It  far  fetched  to  call  them  criminals? 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  their  acts  are 
unconstitutional  If  an  act  Is  unconsUtu- 
tlonal.  It  is  Illegal.  If  it  Is  Illegal,  one  who 
commits  It  has  committed  a  crime.  One  who 
commiu  a  crime  Is  a  criminal  by  definlUon 
The  US  Supreme  Court,  by  lu  own  lights, 
has  not  gone  far  enough  In  Its  most  recent 
decUlon.  It  should  assume  original  Juris- 
diction  and  order  mention  of  Ood  stricken 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from 
the  Pledge  of  AllegUnce.  from  the  Nation's 
coins  That  would  be  a  logical  sequel  to  lu 
ban  on  the  Lord's  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
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Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  20.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  Courts  decision  of  last  Mon- 
day against  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible 
reading  has  already  brought  a  sharp 
reaction  across  this  country.  I  have  re- 
ceived telegrams,  letters,  and  phone  calls 
protesting  this  decision  and  expressing 
amazement  that  the  Court  would  go  out 
of  its  way  through  such  a  twisted  process 
of  reasoning  to  try  to  prohibit  public 
schools  from  using  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  Bible  reading,  particularly  on  a 
basis  which  was  not  made  compulsory 
on  the  pert  of  Indirldual  students. 

I  am  pleased  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  editorial  comments  from 
•  ^%    ^^^^    *    C:ourier    of    Charleston, 
S.C.    and    the    Augusta    Chronicle,    of 
Augusta.    Ga..   on    the   subject   of   the 
Court's  ruling  against  the  Lord's  Prayer 
aJQd  Bible  reading.     The  editorial  from 
the   News   ti   Courier   is   entitled   "The 
Court  on  Prayer"  and  was  printed  in 
the  June  19,  1963.  issue.    The  editorial 
from   the  Augusta  Chronicle  also   ap- 
peared on  June  19,  1963.  and  is  entitled 
Tradition  Given  Another  Blow  "    I  am 
also  pleased  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  Senate  an  editorial  from  the  Green- 
ville Piedmont  of  June  19,  1963.  entitled 
May  One  Say  a  Prayer  for  the  Supreme 
Court?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  three  of  these  editorials  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


I  Prom     the    Charleston.     (S.C)      News     and 
Courier.  June  19.   1963 1 
Tim  CotTBT  oi»  Pkateb 
In  declaring  unconstitutional  the  required 
reading    of    the   Bible    and    reciting    of    the 
Lord's    Prayer    In    public    schools,    the    U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  encroached  again  on  the 
authority  of  a  State  to  regulate  Its  educa- 
tional   system.     As    In    the    segregation    de- 
cUlons.    the    Court    has   further    centralized 
power  over  the  dally  lives  of  the  people  In 
the    Government    at    Washington,    thereby 
sterngthenlng  the  hands  of  a  few  rulers  over 
the  United  States. 

Despite  time-honored  custom  In  many 
States  that  they  may  not  guarantee  to  their 
citizens  the  opportunity  for  religious  exer- 
cises. As  Associate  Justice  Tom  C  Clark 
has  put  It.  Bible  reading  is  permissible  only 
when  "present  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular 
program  of  education."  in  other  words  the 
Bible  will  have  a  role  In  public  education 
only  Insofar  as  It  U  treated  as  a  historical 
document,  such  as  the  Domesday  Book  or 
the  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

In  ruling  that  the  Government  must  be 
neutral  on  religion,  the  Court  has  taken  a 
position  opposing  the  offlclal  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being,  despite  the  assur- 
ance by  some  of  the  Justices  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  outlawing  oaths  of  office  or 
prayer  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  Court's  decUlon 
will  not  be  known  luiUl  the  Hnal  decree  Is 
issued  m  the  fall.  Indeed  It  may  be  many 
years  before  It  Is  known  how  much  secularl- 
zaUon  of  the  schools  this  decision  wUl  re- 
quire. 

"When  the  segregation  decision  was  made 
in  1954.  it  was  Interpreted  only  to  require 
an  absence  of  discrimination.  Today  Fed- 
eral courts  are  Insisting  on  mingling  of  the 
races  in  each  and  every  school,  even  though 
this  may  Involve  the  crossing  of  district 
lines.  In  time,  the  Supreme  Court  may  move 
to  the  total  emlnatlon  of  rellgloua  writings 
and  innuences  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem ^ 

We  believe,  however,  that  religion  may  be 
bootlegged  In  the  schools  precisely  as  free- 
dom of  association  may  be  bootlegged  else- 
where In  society.  If  the  American  people 
want  their  children  to  share  In  a  religious 
heritage  during  their  educaUon,  they  will 
And  means  of  keeping  spiritual  Influences 
and  InstrucUon  In  the  classroom  If  they 
don't   care  enough,   education   will   become 


as  secularized  as  It  Is  In  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Ume,  the  United  States  Itself  could  be- 
come an  officially  godless  state. 

While  the  religious  Implications  of  the 
decision  have  not  been  fully  clarified,  the 
consUtuUonal  nature  of  the  new  restrictions 
on  the  States  should  be  clear  to  all.  The 
Supreme  Court  Is  determined  that  education 
should  become  a  process  under  tight  Federal 
control  The  content  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum and  the  method  of  Instruction  will 
be  under  consUnt  court  review.  The  Jus- 
tices not  only  want  the  Federal  courts  to  act 
as  school  boards,  but  as  field  supervisors  In 
charge  of  secularization. 

(Prom   the   AugusU    (Oa  )    Chronicle    June 

19.  1963) 

Tr\dition  Givkn  Anothkr  Blow 

The  deep  concern  that  so  many  Americans 
feel  In  the  wake  of  the  latest  ruling  on 
religion  handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Is  undersUndable. 

And  It  runs  deep,  we  think,  despite  news 
dispatches  which  Indicate  that  the  Intensity 
of  reaction  Is  not  so  great  as  that  which 
attended  a  ruling  last  June  when  the  Court 
held  that  recitation  of  a  State-prepared 
prayer  In  a  public  school  was  unconstltu- 
tlonal 

Yet.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  current  de- 
cision cuts  much  deeper  Into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  American  life  than  did  last  year's 
ruling. 

It  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  moral  bedrock  of  this  Nation. 
as  some  seem  to  feel,  nor  does  It,  In  our 
opinion,  strike  ""an  Irreparable  blow  to  re- 
ligious freedom  and  morality, "  as  Senator 
Hexman  Talmaock  may  Justifiably  believe. 

It  does,  however,  represent  a  continuation 
of  the  seenUng  perpetual  procees  by  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  been  chipping  away 
at  fundamental  traditions  of  America.  It  Is 
as  one  clergyman  phrased  It.  "a  sad  departure 
from  this  Nation's  heritage  under  Ood  " 

Unlike  the  1962  case,  where  the- Court 
held  that  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  a  State 
to  order  reclUtlon  of  a  State-prepared 
prayer,  the  current  decUlon  Involves  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

It  U  a  far  cry  from  a  prayer  prepared  by 
some  State  biu-eaucrat  to  one  offered  by  the 
Son  of  God  Himself 

Obviously  cognizant  of  the  outraged  criti- 
cism heaped  on  him  and  other  members  of 
the  Court  following  their  1962  ruling.  Justice 
Clark.  In  offering  the  majority  opinion, 
sought  to  placate  a  segment  of  American 
society  this  time  by  suggesUng  that  an  ob- 
jective study  of  religion  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  currlctilum  because  of  the 
•'exalted-  position  which  religion  holds  In 
the  American  scheme  of  things. 

While  thU  may  be  considered  admirable, 
the  Court's  magnanimity  pales  somewhat 
in  light  of  the  facts,  a  significant  one  of 
which  Is  that  objectivity  will  be  lost  almost 
completely  on  the  age  group  for  whom  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  Is  most  needed. 

We  contend  that  while  on  the  one  hand 
the  dally  devotlonals  to  which  the  Supreme 
Court  objects  represent  little  threat  to  the 
well-being  of  the  children  involved  the 
action  of  the  Court  represents— In'  our 
Judgment— a  very  definite  and  specific  threat 
to  the  children's  concept  of  America  and 
Its  religious  heritage. 

Each  may  now  well  ask  of  what  value  Is 
religion  as  a  way  of  life  If  the  highest  Court 
In  the  land  rules  that  they  may  not  hear  It 
discussed,  other  than  as  a  course  of  study. 
They  may  now  well  say  that  It  cannot  be 
worth  very  much. 

We  hold  with  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
that  since  this  particular  Court  has  estab- 
lished Itself  as  an  authority  on  sociological 


considerations  which  outweigh  legal  prece- 
dent, it  should  be  the  first  to  ponder  the 
Impact  on  society  of  a  series  of  rulings  which 
strike  at  otir  moral  heritage. 

Much  is  being  made  by  supporters  of  the 
Coxirt'B  decision  ^hat  it  has  turned  back 
religion  to  where  it  belongs — to  the  homes 
and  churches  of  the  Nation.  While  we  hold 
that  they  have  a  point — that  the  basic  moral 
stamina  of  America  must  have  Its  origin  In 
the  home  and  church — we  suggest  this  does 
not  mean  that  religion  Is  not  to  be  a  part  of 
our  everyday  lives,  to  be  practiced,  observed, 
and  encouraged  publicly  as  well  as  privately. 

For  a  Nation  that  was  founded  under  Ood 
and  for  the  express  purpose  of  worshiping 
Him.  surely  prayer  Is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
public  life  as  of  our  private  life. 

If  that  be  true  then — and  we  think  It 
is — the  Supreme  Court  again  has  turned  Its 
back  on  the  majority  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  and.  In  our  opinion,  on  the 
Intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

For  that  reason,  we  applaud  Representa- 
tive G.  Elliot  Hacan  of  Georgia's  First  Dis- 
trict In  his  plan  to  Introduce  a  constitutional 
amendment  relative  to  the  situation.  In 
fact,  we  encourage  him  to  give  consideration 
to  the  suggestion  of  Rlcrfltrd  Cardinal  Cush- 
Ing,  who  has  urged  an  amendment  to  per- 
mit the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  be  required  In 
public  schools. 


Imagined  Dangers  and  Real  Issues 

EXTEHSISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1963 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  June  19. 1963.  concerning  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  on  prayer 
in  public  schools.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  will  take  a  few  minutes 
to  read  it. 

IMACINEO    DaNCEKS    AND    REAL    ISSUES 

Of  all  the  dangers  to  a  free  society  of 
which  our  forefathers  were  fearful,  and 
against  which  they  sought  to  safeguard  the 
people  in  the  Constitution,  the  one  that 
time  has  proved  of  no  danger  Is  that  the 
state  would  prescribe  a  religious  belief. 

In  our  history  we  have  had  many  constitu- 
tional crises,  some  of  which  nearly  tore  the 
country  apart.  We  are  torn  today  by  a  con- 
stitutional Issue,  that  of  the  treatment  of 
our  Negro  citizens,  which  will  require  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  great  minds  to  resolve  with- 
out lasting  political  wounds. 

But  nowhere  In  our  history  will  you  find 
any  serious  threat  by  any  church  or  sect  to 
seize  the  state  or  to  persuade  the  state  to 
use  its  powers  to  establish  It  as  the  state 
religion. 

This  elementary  fact  of  our  history,  quite 
apart  from  all  of  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments, seems  to  us  to  make  absolute  non- 
sense of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  about 
Bible  readings  in  the  public  schools.  A  more 
ponderous  effort  upon  a  more  trivial  Issue 
has  rarely.  If  ever,  emerged  from  the  robed 
men  who  sit  upon  that  bench. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  result  of  the 
decision  Is  trivial,  or  that  Its  consequences 
do  not  now  raise  grave  questions.  For  what 
the  Supreme  Covirt  has  done,  In  the  name  of 
protecting  us  from  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion by  the  state.  Is  to  establish  seculariza- 
tion— atheism,  if  you  would  have  It  blunt- 


ly— as  the  one  belief  to  which  the  state's 
power  will  extend  Its  protection. 

Thus  If  you  believe  In  Jiie  God  of  the 
Jews,  the  God  of  the  Christians,  or  the  Ood 
of  Ifilajn,  you  are  denied  absolutely  any  pub- 
lic expression  of  it  in  the  schools  which  the 
public  support.  Hereafter  the  views  of  the 
nonbellever  alone  are  sheltered  by  the  full 
panoply  of  the  State's  police  powers. 

The  legal  and  philosophical  answer  to  this 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  It  seems 
to  us,  has  been  well  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Stew- 
art. "W«  err  ♦  •  'If  we  do  not  recognize, 
as  a  matter  of  history  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  Imperatives  of  our  free  society,  that  reli- 
gion and  government  must  necessarily  inter- 
act In  countless  ways."  He  cites  example 
after  example  of  the  Interaction — from  the 
use  of  prayer  In  the  opening  of  courts  and 
Congress  to  the  state  support  of  chaplains 
to  minister  to  those  in  the  ATtaned  Forces 
who.  of  their  own  choice,  seek  such  ministry. 

And  he  puts  his  finger  surely  upon  the 
specious  argument  of  Government  neutrality 
about  religion.  The  duty  of  the  state  is' to 
accommodate  those  difference  of  belief  which 
a  free  society  makes  Inevitable,  not  to  try  to 
set  up  Impermissible  categories  and  so  throw 
its  weight  against  those  who  may  desire  pub- 
lic expression  of  their  beliefs. 

""A  compulsory  state  educational  system 
so  structures  a  child's  life,"  he  observes, 
■"that  If  religious  exercises  are  held  to  be 
Impermissible  In  schools,  religion  Is  placed 
at  an  artificial  and  state-created  disadvan- 
tage." In  short,  not  neutrality  but  state  ac- 
tion against  religion. 

Yet  much  as  we  share  Justice  Stewart's 
views.  It  is  not  alone  the  philosophy  of  the 
Court  majority  that  troubles  us.  Surely  It 
Is  a  distortion  of  the  Constitution  to  sug- 
gest that  when  the  Founding  Fathers  put 
Into  It  the  prohibition  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  they  were  aiming  even 
distantly  at  a  prohibition  against  the  reading 
of  Scripture  or  of  prayers  In  public  bodies. 
Including  the  schools.  To  them  "establish- 
ment" meant  literally  setting  up  a  state 
religion. 

It  Is  certainly  a  distortion  of  the  views 
of  such  men  as  Madison  and  Jefferson  and 
Roger  Williams  to  suggest  that  their  devo- 
tion to  religious  liberty  is  somehow  the  seed 
of  the  view  to  w^hich  this  Court  has  now 
come,  depriving  people  of  the  liberty  to  ex- 
press their  religious  views  openly  in  the 
school. 

And  what  are  we  to  make  of  it  when  this 
Court,  in  order  to  buttress  this  opinion,  re- 
minds us  of  the  danger  "that  powerful  sects 
•  •  •  might  bring  about  a  fusion  of  govern- 
mental and  religious  functions"?  Are  we  to 
suppose  that  this  danger,  rightly  guarded 
against  by  the  Constitution.  Is  somehow 
now  threatened  because  schoolchildren  hear 
the  Bible  read? 

Apparently  so.  For  in  warning  us  against 
this  "'m\nor  encroachment"  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Court  thunders  that  '"the 
breach  of  neutrality  that  is  today  a  trickling 
stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a  raging 
torrent."  Here,  without  doubt,  Is  upside 
down  logic.  For  If  there  has  been  any  con- 
sistent trend  In  our  religious  history.  It  Is 
that  what  might  once  have  been  described 
as  a  raging  torrent  of  religious  Intolerance 
has  become  by  comparison  a  trickling  stream. 

It  la  this  disparity  between  argument  and 
reality,  between  cause  and  remedy,  that 
troubles  us  In  the  Court's  decision.  Perhaps 
It  is  undesirable  public  policy— although  we 
do  not  think  so — to  provide  a  moment  of 
prayer,  or  a  brief  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
In  a  school  whose  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
Ideas  upon  which  Western  society  is  based. 

But  It  Is  wholly  ridiculous  to  argue  that 
this  practice,  followed  by  generation  after 
generation  without  injury  to  our  Institutions, 
Is  now  suddenly  become  a  thing  to  under- 
mine the  Republic  and  demand  the  most 
absolute  prohibitions  against  It  In  the  name 
of  the  Constitution. 


And  it  tloes  not  augur  well  for  the  futxire 
to  see  OUT  highest  Judges  tortxire  history  and 
tiirn  metaphysical  handsprings  to  Justify 
that  which  they  wish  to  decide.  In  ihe  real 
constitutional  issues  wtilch  face  tho  Nation 
today  we  should  not  have  to  fear  tJiat  small 
minds  will  be  brought  to  great  questions. 


New  Sources  of  Nutritions  Foodstuffs 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:\4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

Of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TWl  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  the 
world  faces  today  is  that  of  hunger.  Al- 
though this  has  loiig  been  a  grave  chal- 
lenge to  mankind,  with  the  great  in- 
crease in  population  the  world  will  have 
to  produce  more  than  eight  times  the 
present  world  food  supply  in  80  years. 

However,  science  is  making  great 
strides  toward  locating  and  producing 
new  sources  of  nutritious  foodstuffs. 
We  in  Massftchusetts  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  development  of  a  protein-rich  pow- 
der produced  from  whole  fish — popularly 
known  8.s  fish  flour.  These  relatively 
untouched  fishery  resources,  if  wisely 
managed,  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  the  age-old  problem  of  hun- 
ger. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  most  in- 
terested in  the  developments  in  this  field, 
and  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Secretary  Udall's  remarks  before 
the  World  Food  Congress  on  this  subject 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art   L.    Udall    Before    the    World    Food 
Congress,  Washington,  DC,  June  6,  1963 
It  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  meet  such  a 
broad  spectrum  of  natural  resource  Interest 
as  Is  represented  in  this  Congress.     As  Sec- 
retary of  what  In  effect  Is  America's  depart- 
ment of  nat\u"al  resources,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  for  2  years  of  meeting  with  vari- 
ous   groups,    organizations   that    reflect   the 
diversity  of  Interior's  activities. 

In  many  of  these  cross-country  meetings. 
I  note  a  subtle,  if  occasionally  minute, 
change.  Per  on  the  leadership  level  of  such 
Industries  as  oil,  coal,  timber,  and  fisheries 
I  find  more  and  more  men  whose  conversa- 
tions denote  a  movement  awjiy  from  paro- 
chial self-interest  Into  the  more  urgent  ques- 
tion of  how,  today,  can  this  Nation,  this 
world,  manage,  utilize,  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  and  protect  our  natxiral  resources. 
For  everywhere  today  men  are  slowly  realiz- 
ing that  science  and  economic  drives  are  a 
team  that  Improperly  guided  can  run  rough- 
shod over  the. very  elements  that  make  the 
world  livable. 

For  this  reason,  fishermen  become  treaty- 
makers;  an  oil  company  adjusts  Its  opera- 
tions to  save  a  herd  of  Alaska  moose  or  a 
flock  of  birds,  more  and  more  tlmbermen 
curry,  rather  than  denude  the  mountainside. 
It  Is  the  growing  numbers  of  the  conserva- 
tion-minded men  of  Industry  that  are  help- 
ing to  turn  the  spotlight  of  approbation  on 
those  who  flout  nature's  laws  and  pollute 
the  streams,  peel  off  the  mountainside  for 
minerals,    misuse    pesticides,    overgraze    the 
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r&ngeland«,    or    otherwl««    provide^  another 
wrenching  Alteration  of  our  environment. 

When  Olfford  Plnchot,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  coined  the  word  "conaervatlon"  he 
wae  relating  it  primarily  to  preservation  of 
Um  fonsta.  A  few  voices  bad  cried  out  In 
th«  P**t  against  the  destruction  of  this 
bounty,  but  they  were  dismissed  as  the  keen- 
ing of  poets. 

Even  the  voice  of  the  scientist  went  un- 
heeded. Tou  will  find  among  the  flies  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  today  a  quiet 
letter  from  a  botanist  and  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sclencee,  written  In 
1876.  The  letter,  accompanied  by  a  series  of 
photos  depicting  an  Dllnols  forest,  reads  In 
part:  "They  were  made  with  the  object  of 
preserving  some  record,  sufBclently  reliable. 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  primitive  forest  of 
the  IClaslsslppi  Valley." 

Tne  letter  concluded  sadly:  "They  have 
been  taken  none  too  soon,  for  few  of  the 
magnificent  trees  represented  In  these  views 
will   be  standing  a  few  years  hence." 

Today  almost  a  century  later,  the  greatest 
conservation  challenge  of  our  generation  Is 
not  mere  preservation.  It  is  the  creation  of 
new  techniques  to  meet  the  population  ex- 
plosion and  provide  liveable  cities:  adequate 
open  spaces  and  unspoiled  streams,  clean  air 
and  productive  soil,  ample  ix>wer  and  ample 
supplies  of  food. 

Recently  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  its  report  on  Natural  Resources  ob- 
served: "Science  and  technology  enter  into 
a  new  role.  Rather  than  merely  being  an 
aid  to  resource  conservation,  they  are  now 
seen  as  charting  the  route  to  a  principal 
avenue  of  solution." 

To  meet  one  of  the  world  s  grave  resource 
challenges,  the  feeding  of  a  growing  army  of 
the  hungry,  we  are  charting  a  new  route. 
Aided  by  men  of  science,  we  have  set  forth 
to  plumb  that  70  percent  of  the  earth  that 
remains  unexplored — the  ocean  depths. 
Thus,  we  may  better  discover  and  utilize  the 
sea's  bounties  for  the  world's  hungry. 

As  President  Kennedy  observed  recently: 
"To  meet  the  vast  needs  of  an  expanded 
population,  the  bounty  of  the  sea  must  be 
made  more  available.  Within  2  decades,  our 
own  Nation  will  require  over  a  million  more 
tons  of  seafood  than  we  now  harvest." 

The  world  picture  is  increasingly  grim  and 
Lord  Boyd  Orr,  former  director  of  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  and 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  states  that  within 
80  years  the  world  must  produce  more  than 
8  times  the  present  world  food  supply. 

Today,  we  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior are  meeting  this  challenge  In  a  multi- 
front  drive  to  ralie  this  Nation's  harvest  from 
the  sea.  and  at  the  same  time,  pass  along  to 
the  free  world,  our  scientific  findings  In  this 
field. 

The  fisheries  research  programs  now  un- 
derway number  Into  the  hundreds.  How- 
ever, one  above  all  others  shines  as  a  beacon 
of  hope  for  the  80  percent  of  the  world's 
population  today  receiving  insufficient  daily 
protein  diet,  which  Is  a  rather  dainty  way  of 
describing  spirit -sapping  hunger  that  for 
millions  annually  is  an  epitaph. 

This  project,  which  our  scientists  in  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  have  with 
limited  resources,  virtually  led  the  world  in 
research,  envisions  the  creation  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  fish  protein  concentrate. 

This  product  is  made  from  a  whole  fish  re- 
duced to  a  proteln-rlch  powder  easily  added 
to  cereals  or  other  bfuic  foodstuffs.  By 
utilizing  the  unharvested  fish  of  U.S.  waters 
alone,  it  can  provide  supplemental  animal 
protein  for  1  billion  people  for  300  days  at 
the  cost  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  person 
per  day. 

The  value  of  fish  as  a  protein  supplement 
has  been  recognized  since  the  beginning  of 
time.  The  problem  has  been  one  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Harvesting  fish  Is  of  only  limited  value  if 
weight,  susceptibility  to  spoilage,  or  trans- 


portation costs  preclude  shipping  from 
coastal  areas  into  the  Interior,  where  there 
often  Is  a  dense  concentration  of  population. 
This  Ls  a  baffling  problem.  It  must  be  solved 
before  fishery  products  make  their  full  con- 
tribution toward  solution  of  the  overall 
world  food  problem 

Fish  protein  concentrate,  however,  would 
overcome  the  disadvantages  of  weight,  spoil- 
age, and  high  cosu  of  distribution  that  are 
conunon  to  many  other  products.  FPC  is 
nutritious,  adaptable  to  many  diets,  and 
easily  packaged  in  various  sizes.  It  U  an 
outstanding  example  of  wise  resource  use. 

We  believe  that  this  food  supplement,  the 
intrinsic  nutritional  value  of  which  Is  al- 
ready well  established,  can  eventually  be  ob- 
tained by  any  one  of  a  number  of  different 
processing  methods  and  In  a  variety  of  forms 
ranging  from  a  white,  bland-tasting  powder 
to  a  dark,  flavorful  paste  Further,  it  can  be 
manufactured  from  fish  species  not  now 
used  as  food  We  are  convinced  that  we  are 
at  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  Important 
marine  food  Industry  which.  If  it  can  be 
helped  safely  over  the  first  difficult  stages  of 
development,  will  assume  a  position  of  major 
Importance  both  here  In  the  United  SUtes 
and  abroad 

Today.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
even  off  our  own  coasts,  vast  and  sometimes 
unassessed  fishery  resources,  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  Into  fish  protein  concentrate, 
are  still  available  If  we  are  to  alleviate 
the  worlds  hunger  and  malnutrition  these 
resources  must  l>e  used  to  supplement  the 
crops  from  the  land.  It  seems  obvious  that 
these  relatively  untouched  resources  of  the 
sea  constitute  the  last  unexplolted.  readily 
available  source  of  animal  protein.  Wisely 
managed,  this  large  renewable  reeource  will 
contribute  Importantly  toward  solution  of 
the  very  problems  under  consideration  at 
this  Congress. 

it  Is  esf>eclally  significant  that  fish  and 
shellfish  provide  the  high  quality  protein 
so  essential  as  a  supplement  in  the  food 
of  millions  throughout  the  world  who  now 
depend,  of  necessity,  largely  on  diets  of  land 
crops  such  as  cereals  and  vegetables. 

Much  of  the  world's  hunger,  ranging  from 
acute,  extreme  starvation  to  chronic,  margi- 
nal dietary  deficiencies.  Is  a  problem  not 
only  of  how  mVich  food  but  of  what  kind. 
The  most  serious  among  the  causes  of 
hunger  Is  protein  malnutriUon.  frequently 
Induced  by  a  deficiency  of  the  right  kind  of 
proteins,  those,  in  fact,  that  aannot  be  syn- 
thesized by  the  human  organism,  and  hence 
should  be  eaten  every  day.  These  essential 
proteins  can  be  most  readily  found.  In  the 
correct  proportions,  only  in  the  tissues  of 
animals 

We  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
not  alone  in  our  research  and  development 
work  on  fish  protein  concentrate.  Other  na- 
tions, also  with  both  economic  and  humani- 
tarian motivations,  are  similarly  active.  But 
the  Department's  program,  recently  Initiated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
now  moving  into  high  gear,  is  accorded  a 
high  priority.  President  Kennedy,  in  a  re- 
cent public  statement.  de8crlt>ed  the  pro- 
gram as  vital  to  this  Nation's  efforts  toward 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  A  recent  Na- 
tional Academy  oif  Sciences  report  agrees. 

We  are  confident  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  produce  a  fUh  protein  concentrate  con- 
taining 90  percent  of  high  quality  proteins 
at  a  cost  of  10  to  15  cents  per  pound  to  the 
consumer  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
minimum  dally  requirement  of  protein.  70 
grams,  could  be  supplied  through  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  at  a  cost  per  person  of 
about  a  cents  a  day. 

Because  a  project  of  this  potential  and 
universal  significance  must  be  a  cooperative 
effort  we  have  resolv«d  to  work  In  the  cloaest 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  and 
especially  the  specialized  agencies  to  whom 
much  credit  must  go  for  Initiating  and  stim- 


ulating  new  efforts  In  fish  protein  concen- 
trate. 

While  the  idea  of  manufacturing  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  is  not  new  the  time  has 
now  come  to  translate  that  idea  into  large- 
scale  production  of  a  product  that  holds  such 
great  promise  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
This  much  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
friends  throughout  the  world  who  look  to  us 
for  help  in  solving  their  hunger  problems 
The  day  may  never  come  when  hunger  will 
no  longer  stalk  the  earth.  Nevertheless  we 
must  not  cease  to  dedicate  our  collective 
minds  and  energies  toward  the  attainment 
of  that  goal. 


Arm  Twitting  on  the  Wheat  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai^,  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  today  at)out  freedom — smd  rights.  All 
who  believe  in  freedom  have  their  own 
varying  ways  of  expressing  their  belief. 
The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  obvi- 
ously expressed  a  belief  in  free  economy 
for  the  farmer.  They  showed  this  by 
their  vote  in  the  wheat  referendum. 

It  seems  a  travesty  for  the  farmer, 
who  l)elieves  in  freedom  of  choice,  to 
have  to  pay  taxes  to  supi}ort  Government 
bureaus  who  try  to  take  away  their  free- 
dom. 

The  column  by  Richard  Wilson  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  19.  1963.  expresses  something 
that  I  feel  is  worthy  of  being  read  by 
the  Congress  and  the  public.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  include  this  article  with 
my  remarks  here  today  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

AxM  Twisting  on  the  Whkat  Von 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Arm  twisting,  one  of  the  favorite  tech- 
niques on  the  New  Frontier,  has  been  dis- 
closed on  a  new  and  rather  more  impressive 
level. 

The  arm-twisting  method  was  noted  pre- 
viously in  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cubttn  prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  $30  million  National 
Cultural  Center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectability  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  officials  can  see  nothing  wrong 
In  It.  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to  be  Just 

The  method  consists  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pressure  on  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations to  support  or  go  along  with  Govern- 
ment actions  When  skillfully  applied,  the 
individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that  he 
was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted  by 
reward:  he  only  knows  he  has  been  shaken 
up.  He  may  have  an  antitrust  suit  pending 
and  have  his  mind  on  this  when  exposed  to 
Oovernment  persuasion:  but  the  persuaders. 
of  course,  say  they  do  not  have  this  in  mind 
at  all,  only  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  new  Instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
haps more  overt.  In  fact,  it  was  crude.  The 
farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threateningly 
brought  pressure  on  federally  licensed  radio 
and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time  for  the 
Oovemment'B  rerslon  of  the  issues  in  the 
national  wheat  referendum. 

No  subtlety  was  Involved.  A  national  di- 
rective went  out  to  State  managers  and  local 
committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV  stations  that 
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they  are  federally  licensed  for  3  years  only 
and  the  renewal  of  their  license  could  de- 
pend upon  the  adequacy  of  their  public 
service  programs.  ThU  reeponsibility  was 
particularly  compelling,  it  was  sUted.  with 
respect  to  public  serrice  agricultural  pro- 
grams. , 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  vras  amazing 
Public  service  programing,  it  was  stated.  Is 
promised  by  radio-TV  stations  "in  return 
for  two  special  favors  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment "  exclusive  use  of  a  broadcast  fre- 
quency, and  -the  policy  of  the  Government 
not  to  establUh  federally  operated  stations  in 
competition  with  stations  being  operated 
commercially-  Of  course,  the  directive 
added.  thU  does  nbt  make  stations  "subject 
to  dlcUtion." 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  Fitz- 
gerald Deputy  Administrator  for  State  and 
County  OperaUons  of  the  Agricultural  Stobi- 
llzatlon  and  Conservation  Service,  presum- 
ably with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman. 

With  vague  Images  evoked  of  licenses  re- 
voked or  Government  operated  competitors,  a 
good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  compUed. 
A  spot  check  shows  that  prime  time  was 
wrangled  in  Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Minne- 
•soU  and  probably  elsewhere  on  a  broader 
scale  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough:  they  wanted  Just  such  pro- 
grams. Others  felt  they  were  highly  pres- 
sured. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only 
in  the  interest  of  serving  the  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  unbiased  view  of  the  Issues 
before  them. 

But  Mr.  PlUgerald'8  directive  belles  this 
trusUng  view  In  one  sentence:  "As  you  know. 
interesu  representing  one  polat  of  view  in 
the  referendum  are  blanketing  radio  and 
television  stations  with  material  in  heavy 
quantities.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  can 
match  the  flood  of  material  from  this  group, 
which  is  also  in  a  position  to  buy  time.  But 
It  is  essential  that  we  act  aggressively  to  make 
use  of  public  service  tUne  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  at  times  of  day  when  farm 
people  are  listening." 

Farm  people  listened  and  voted.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  get  even  a  majority  for 
the  adoption  of  its  compulsory  control  pro- 
gram for  wheat.  A  two-thirds  majority  was 
necessary  for  its  adoption  R*<-»»" '^"  ■"2^: 
mit  either  to  authoritarian  control  of  their 
farms  or  the  methods  of  the  not-so-hidden 
persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were  ready  to  take 
the  risk  of  lower  income. 

Now  the  same  bureaucracy  which  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  It  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
toward  new  legislation.  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  volunUry  programs  for  feea 
grains  coupled  with  acreage  retirement. 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  Its  mind  on 
.•xrm-twlstlng.  Let  the  farmers  suffer  a  little 
and  they'll  come  back  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs.  This  was  a  bad  technique 
in  the  beginning  It  Is  bad  now.  M^- Ken- 
nedy would  do  well  to  bring  It  to  an  end  and 
make  a  constructive  beginning  on  a  new 
wheat  program  that  farmers  want. 


Una  of  the  Mi«hty  Ramp 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VlRCimA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1963 
Mr    BYRD   of    West    Virginia.      Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  at- 


tenUon  an  article  lr\  the  Washington 
Star  of  June  9.  1963.  on  the  subject  of 
ramps,  a  subject  which.  In  the  olfactory 
sense,  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. .   ,      .        „ 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  is  some- 
times called  the  Land  of  the  Ramp,  a 
title  one  can  only  appreciate  properly 
if  he  is  able  to  take  part  in  the  annual 
pursuit  of  the  ramp,  as  thousands  do 
each  spring.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
unfortunate  persons  who  are  unable  to 
do  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  ^^         ^.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  Land  or  the  Mighty  Ramp 
They  say  back  In  the  bUls  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  at  the  height  of  the  ramp  har- 
vesting season  children  have  to  be  sent  home 
from  school  and  patrons  put  out  of  movie 
houses  because  they  stink  so  of  ramps. 

They  say  they  have  know  husbands  who 
have  eaten  an  excess  of  ramps  to  be  packed 
off  into  separate  rooms  by  their  nonramp- 
eating  wives  and  that  lf~you  eat  ramps  to- 
day not  only  will  your  breath  still  reek  of 
ramps  a  week  later,  but  the  aroma  will  be 
coming  out  your  pores. 

So  what  la  this  potent  food  that  drives 
the  noneaters  in  panic  from  the  eaters? 

A  ramp  U  an  innocent  looking  member 
of  the  lily  family  that  grows  wild  in  the 
hardwood  forests  usually  at  the  elevation 
above  3.000  feet.  Often  their  broad  delicate 
green  leaves  are  seen  in  the  early  spring 
poking  up  through  the  snow.  Long  before 
most  greenery  has  sprouted  In  the  high 
country,  patches  of  ramps  attractively 
speckle  the  forest  floor. 

They  are  pretty;  but  Just  eat  a  handful, 
and  pow— there  goes  the  top  of  your  head. 
Unless,  of  courEC,  you  are  an  Inveterate 
ramp  eater,  as  so  many  are  In  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia,  where  eating  ramps  has 
been  a  uadltlon  for  generations. 

As  one  naUve  near  Spruce  Knob,  which 
Is  loaded  with  ramp)s.  observe  In  that  won- 
derful hill  dialect:  "Most  people  feel  they 
ain't  shed  winter  til  they've  ate  a  messa- 
ramps  In  spring." 

A  "mesaaramps" — they  always  speak  of 
mess  of  ramps  as  one  word— Is  like  a  spring 
tonic  to  the  mountain  people.  The  theory 
Is  that  back  In  the  days  before  refrigerated 
foods  came  to  the  hills,  ramps  were  the  first 
fresh  green  edibles  the  local  people  could 
lay  their  hands  on  In  breaking  out  of  their 
harsh  winter's  confinement. 

They  trekked  In  large  numbers,  whole  fam- 
ilies   together,    up    the    mountain    sides    to 
dig  them  some  ramps.    They  still  do.     And 
they  still  call  each  harvesting  a  "ramp  fe»- 
Uval."     But  nowadays   the   natives   are   not 
alone.     Ramp  eaters  come  from  as  far  away 
as  California  to  go  on  ramp  grubbing  fes- 
tivals In  West  Virginia.     An  Arlington  phy- 
sician.   Dr.    George    Green,    makes    regular 
pUgrlmages,  surfeiting  hlmaelf  on  a  mess  and 
distributing     the     rest    to    friends    around 
town — and  probably  winning  no  additional 
friends  until  the  aroma  has  left  his  system. 
The  potency  of  ramps  stems  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  all  the  strongest  character- 
istics  of    onion   and   garlic,   which   also   are 
members  of  the  lily  family,  but  less  demure 
about  their  appearance  than  ramps.    So  po- 
tent are  ramps  that,  according  to  Clint  Davis, 
a  ramp-eatlng  Washington  desk  slave  who 
works  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  "the  only 
defense  against  ramps  is  to  eat  a  few  your- 
self." 

Being  deep  rooted  and  tender  stemmed, 
ramps  must  be  dug  out  of  the  ground.  The 
customary  tool  is  what  tiie  locals  call  the 
•grubbln'  hoe."    They  must  be  harvested  In 


early  spring  befcwe  the  stems  get  tough  and 
the  flavor  strong  enough  to  separate  the 
nerve  ganglia  from  one's  eyeballs. 

Ramps  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 
Customary  mo\mtaln  cookery,  such  as  that 
featured  at  local  church  ramp  suppers.  Is  to 
boil  the  ramps,  leaves  and  all,  with  a  ham 
hock  just  like  green  beans.  The  locals 
tisuaily  dont  botiier  to  parboil  the  greens. 
One  of  them,  Harry  Gordon,  wko  stays  In  a 
place  called  Shot  Cherry  Cabin,  says  "you're 
a  sissy  If  you  parboU." 

Another  popular  recipe  U  offerfed  by  Mra. 
Louis  Hedrlck.  who  Uvea  on  ^ruce  Knob 
Mountain.  "I  dont  mind  if  you  call  me  a 
hillbilly."  8he  cackled  good  naturedly  by 
way  of  Introduction,  "but  I  mix  a  messa- 
ramps  with  fried  spareribe.  My  husband 
likes  a  messaramps  scrambled  with  eggs." 

Then,  some  say,  ramps  are  good  mixed  In 
a  tossed  salad. 

But  dont  let  your  enthusiasm  get  too  far 
out  of  hand.  There  are  some,  even  In  the 
hill  country,  who  apparently  would  rather 
die  than  eat  ramps.  Out  on  a  recent  ramp 
festival  we,  who  couldn't  tell  an  eatin'  ramp 
from  a  boat-loadln'  platform,  ran  across  a 
West  Virginian  eating  roast  beef  and  mashed 
potatoes  In  a  roadside  restaurant. 

And  how  did  he  fe^  about  ramps?  His 
answer:  They  stink  like  a  skunk,  and  he 
never  eats  them  himself.  They  give  hUn  a 
headache. 


Propoied  AcquiiWoB  of  tke  Aniley 
WUcox  House,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a 
National   Historical   Shrine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF   Wrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  20. 1963 

Mr  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
coUeagues  recent  Important  develop- 
mentfi  in  the  proposed  acquisition  of  the 
Ansley  Wilcox  house  In  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  naUonai 
historical  shrine. 

A  three-man  subcommittee  of  the  in- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  in- 
cluding Representatives  Carey  and 
OBrien.  of  New  York,  and  Saylor  of 
Pennsylvania,  met  In  Buffalo  this  past 
Monday  to  hold  hearings  on  my  biU— 
H  R  3500— to  preserve  for  the  future  one 
of  America's  most  prominent  and  historic 

°TlS   subcommittee    heard    witnesses 
from  aU  walks  of  life  unanimously  ask 
Congress  to  preserve  the  Wilcox  Mansion 
and  to  save  It  from  the  wrecking  crews. 
Built  in  1838.  the  house  has  been  visited 
by     Presidents     Taylor      Van     Buren 
Lincoln.   McKlnley.   Taft    Wilson,    and 
FrankUn  Roosevelt.    In  additionto  these 
seven    Presidential    visitors.    President 
Millard  Fillmore  of  Buffalo  was  a  regular 
guest  in  the  Wilcox  home,  and  Th^ore 
Roosevelt  took  his  oath  of  office  is  Pre^- 
dent  there  in  1901.    Truly,  this  is  a  na- 
tional shrine  which  merits  the  recogni- 
tion   and    protection    of    the    Federal 
Government  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  more  to  this 
house  than  four  walls;  there  is  a  spirit 
of  inspiration  within  its  walls  for  future 
generations  of  Americans,  young  and  old. 
As  leading  educators  have  said,  there  is 
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more  to  history  than  textbook  learning. 
Here,  we  have  a  chance  to  bring  our 
great  heritage  to  life. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  come  to  me 
urging  preservation  of  this  home,  one  ol 
only  two  private  homes  in  the  country 
where  the  Presidential  oath  has  been  ad- 
ministered. Since  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment reviewed  my  acquisition  proposal, 
extra  information  and  encouragement 
has  come  to  me.  from  the  people  of 
western  New  York  and  el^^where,  point- 
ing out  the  lack  of  histoncal  sites  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  and  showing  the 
easy  accessibility 'of  the  Wilcox  Mansion 
in  the  heart  of  a  great  city  for  tourists 
in  the  area  on  their  way  to  Niagara  Palls. 

I  submit  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
brocul  public  and  ofDclal  Interest  shown 
at  the  subcommittee  hearing  to  preserve 
the  Wilcox  home : 

[From  the  Buffalo  Svenlng  News.  June  17, 
19631 

CoNosaasMKN  Pi.ximb  Aid  nr  Pskskstino 
Wilcox  Housa:  "Wb  Cam  Hxax  tkx  Clank 
or  BuLLDosaw.'*  Sats  Housz  SuBcoMMirm 
Chaixman  O'Bkixm 

Three  Congreeexnen  sat  In  a  Federal  court- 
room today  and  for  3)4  hoxirs  lUtened  to  16 
wltnMMa  in  unanimous  agreement  occasion- 
ally asked  questions  and  Joked. 

Subject  of  the  hearing  was  the  Analey 
WUcoz  House.  641  Delaware  Ave.,  which  all 
16  want  designated  as  a  national  historic 
Ute. 

At  the  close.  Representative  Lio  W. 
O'BaiKN.  Democrat  of  Albany,  chairman  of 
the  three-man  subcominlttee  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs  Committee  said: 

"I'll  do  everything  In  my  power  to  preserve 
the  Wilcox  House  as  a  historic  shrine  •  •  •. 
This  deaerrea  congreaslonal  considera- 
tion •  •  •." 

axMcnLAX  OPPOBTUMrrr 

"There  Is  a  sense  of  urgency  here.  We  can 
hear  the  clank  of  those  bulldoaers  *  *  *,"  he 
scUd. 

"Don't  worry  about  this  committee.  But 
bombard  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Get  them 
on  our  side." 

Repreaentatlve  John  P.  Batlob,  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania,  said : 

"I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  the  Ansley  WUcox  House  is  preserved." 

Representative  Hugh  L.  Cabkt,  Democrat, 
of  Brooklyn,  who  arrived  midway  In  the 
meeting,  said : 

"This  la  a  singular  opportunity  for  Con- 
gress to  act  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Nation." 

NO  DISSXNTXBS 

Representative  Dttlski,  of  Biiffalo.  present 
for  the  entire  meeting  In  the  U.S.  Courthouse 
on  Niagara  Square.  U  sponsor  of  legislation 
to  designate  the  Wilson  mansion  a  national 
historic  site. 

The  Wilcox  House  Is  one  of  only  four  sites 
outside  Washington  where  the  Presidential 
oath  has  been  administered.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  there  in 
1901  after  President  McKlnley's  assassination. 

The  16  witnesses  variously  read  or  made 
statements  from  5  to  15  minutes  long,  re- 
viewing the  home's  history  and  emphasizing 
ita  historical  importance. 

HotflHantera  spoke. 

Itt  aaawer  to  a  question.  Walter  McCaus- 
land,  vice  president  of  the  Buffalo  and  Brie 
Co\mty  Historical  Society,  estimated  the  as- 
■eaaed  value  of  the  house  and  its  lands  as 
$227,000. 

Mark  F.  Soukup,  a  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  vice  president,  livened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  suggestion  that  the  Mark 
Twain  home  be  Incorporated  as  a  "dual  his- 
torical site." 


This  suggestion  was  received  cooly  by  the 
Congressmen,  who  thought  it  would  "en- 
tangle something  of  a  poetic  nature  with 
something  of  an  historic  nature." 

Dr  Julian  Park,  past  president  of  the  Rla- 
torlcal  Society,  added  his  support. 

Al  IKMUBO    ST    4  3 

Also  speaking  in  behalf  oY  the  legUiatlon 
were  representatives  of  the  Common  Council, 
Ctounty  Department  of  Planning.  Srle  County 
Historical  Federation. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  Buffalo  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Rotary  '  Club,  County  American 
Legion. 

Buffalo  Public  School  System.  State  Uni- 
versity at  Buffalo.  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars, 
the  North  Street  Community  Aseoclatlon, 
and  several  private  parties. 

A  sUtement  was  submitted  In  behalf  of 
the  diocesan  schools. 

Forty-two  persons  attended  the  hearing. 

Anslxt  Wnxox  Dat  Is  Pboclaxmbd 
Acting  Mayor  Chester  C.  Oorskl  has  pro- 
claimed today  Ansley  WUcox  Day  and  urged 
citizens  to  participate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee  hearing  "to  re- 
flect the  views  of  our  citizenry"  on  preserva- 
tion of  the  Wilcox  home  as  a  national  historic 
site. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Expreaa.  June  18. 
19631 
O'Bbixn  Suppobts  Plba  fob  Shbinb 
(By  Margaret  Fees) 
After  pledging  support  Monday  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Ansley  WUcox  mansion  as  a 
national  shrine  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Rep- 
resentative L«o  W.  03BIEN  urged  local  resi- 
dents to  "bombard  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  everything  you  have." 

Representative  O'Bbixn,  of  Albany,  served 
as  chairman  of  a  three-man  subcommittee 
hearing  on  the  shrine  in  the  U.S.  courthouse. 
Support  also  was  pledged  by  the  other  two 
members,  Representative  Hugh  Cabt.  Brook, 
LTN,  and  Representative  John  P.  Satlob,  of 
Pennsylvania.  * 

A  bin  to  acquire  the  property  was  intro- 
duced Into  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  7  by  Representative  Thaodkus  J. 
DuLsxi.  of  Buffalo,  who  also  took  part  at 
the  hearing. 

O'Bbixn  urged  appeals  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  after  he  pointed  out  that  op- 
position to  the  undertaking  had  arisen  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  mansion  at  641  Delaware  Avenue,  is 
owned  by  Oliver  M.  Lawrence,  324  Welling- 
ton Road,  and  currently  is  leased  to  the 
Benderson  Development  Co.,  Inc..  138  Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in  there  as 
President  of  the  United  States  In  September 
1901. 

"We  will  leave  here  with  a  sense  of  urgency, 
mindful  that  there  must  be  action  to  pre- 
vent the  bulldozers  from  wiping  out  an 
historic  structure,"  said  03bixn. 

"It  Is  my  feeling  that  too  many  historic 
shrines  are  crowded  Into  Just  a  few  areas, 
and  there  are  not  enough  in  others.  We  owe 
it  to  this  community,  the  Nation,  and  future 
generation  to  preserve  this  shrine  for  future 
generations." 

VIsrrXD  BT  MANT  PBZSIDKNT8 

Roy  W  Nagle.  an  authority  on  local  his- 
tory, said  that  the  Wilcox  mansion  was  the 
only  structure  left  in  the  city  with  enough 
historic  background  to  warrant  Its  preserva- 
tion 

Nagle  pointed  out  that  the  house  had  prob- 
ably been  visited  by  more  President's  than 
any  other  residence  outside  of  Washington 
DC. 

Among  the  President  who  had  been  in  the 
mansion,  he  said,  were  Zachary  Taylor,  who 
vlalted   there   in    1838:    Martin   Van   Buren. 


1839:  Abraham  Lincoln.  1861:  William  Mc- 
Klnley.  1879;  Theodore  Roosevelt.  1901;  Wil- 
liam Taft.  1908:  Woodrow  Wilson,  1912,  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  1931. 

Millard  Fillmore.  13th  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  lived  In  Buffalo,  was  a 
regular  guest  In  the  home 

The  house  was  buUt  In  1838.  In  more  re- 
cent years  It  had  served  as  the  Kathryn  Law- 
rence Restaurant.  The  property  Is  assessed 
at  $227,000. 

Appearing  as  witnesses  urging  the  preser- 
vation of  the  structure  were:  Walter  Mc- 
Causland.  vice  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Erie  County  Historical  Society:  Roland  Ben- 
zow.  Buffalo  Common  Council:  Ralph  Barnes, 
commissioner  of  the  Erie. County  Planning 
Department:  Mrs  Vfctor  Relnsteln.  presi- 
dent of  the  Erie  County  Historical  Federa- 
tion: Olaf  W.  Shelgren.  American  Institute 
of  ArchltecU:  Mrs.  J.  Paul  Lapey,  president. 
Buffalo   Federation   of  Women's  Clubs. 

Dr.  Burton  A.  Hoffman,  chairman.  Civic 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Buffalo  Rotary 
Club:  Harvey  Skuse.  Erie  County  American 
Legion  commander:  Dr.  Joseph  Manch,  Buf- 
falo superintendent  of  schools:  Dr.  Miles 
Slatln,  assistant  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  University  of  Buffalo:  Robert 
W.  Newcomb.  president  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution:  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Olazier:  Allan  O.  McTaggart,  anc^  Mark  F. 
Soukup,  of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  June  18. 
1963] 
Makz  It  a  Shbinb 
The  campaign  to  preserve  the  Ansley  WU- 
cox House  as  a  national  historic  shrine  re- 
ceived good  Impetus  at  a  public  hearing  con- 
ducted  here  Monday   by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee. 

Not  only  did  numeroxis  civic  groups  and 
Individuals  give  evidence  of  strong  citizen 
interest  in  this  Important  cause  but  the 
three  members  comprising  the  subconunlt- 
tee  all  agreed  It  merlU  favorable  considera- 
tion In  Congress. 

This,  however,  doesn't  mean  the  effort  to 
save  the  Delaware  Avenue  building  where 
Teddy  Roosevelt  took  the  Presidential  oath 
in  1901  necessarily  has  been  won.  The  sub- 
committee chairman.  RepresenUtlve 
O'Bbixn,  Democrat,  of  Albany,  offered  both 
encouragement  and  explicit  practical  advice 
when  he  said  at  the  close  of  the  hearing: 
"Don't  worry  about  this  committee.  But 
bombard  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Get  them 
on  our  side." 

Bombarding  the  Interior  Department 
alone,  howevw,  could  be  a  waste  of  time, 
since  Secretary  Udall  has  been  adamant 
against  using  the  home  as  a  national  shrine. 
The  main  hope  that  this  can  be  accom- 
plished lies  with  Congress.  Congress  must 
want  this,  and  the  Interior  Department 
must  be  made  aware  of  that  fact,  if  the 
WUcox  home  is  to  be  taken  over  as  a  na- 
tional historic  shrine. 


Pavilion  of  Spain — The  New  York 
World's  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or    CALIrOBKlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  by 
Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New  York 
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Worlds  Fair,  at  the  cornerstone  lay- 
mg  for  the  pavilion  of  Spain.  June  18, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remabks  or  RoBOiT  Moses.  Pbxsident  or  the 

New  Yobx  Woblds  Fair.    1964-65   at  the 

Cornebstonx  Latino  fob  the  Pavilion  or 

SPAIN.  June   18.  1983 

Ambassador  Oarrlgues,  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral de  Saez  and  friends:  The  Government 
ol  Spain  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
ceptionally able,  attractive,  and  enthusiastic 
representatives  the  planning,  building,  and 
equipping  of  a  pavilion  and  exhibits  of  sur- 
passing ingenuity  with  superb  evidences  of 
Sp.inlsh  genius,  culture,  and  enterprise. 

You  speak  for  a  civilization  which  has 
placed  Its  seal  Indelibly  upon  half  the  peo- 
ple of  this  continent.  Here  at  Flushing 
Meadow  you  embrace  an  opportunity  to  im- 
press the  Image  of  the  new  SpcUn  upon  the 
whole   world. 

I  for  One  was  sorry  that  the  USSR  finally 
decided  not  to  exhibit  where  the  recent 
jichlevemenU  of  this  colossus  might  have 
been  seen  in  honest,  open  competition  with 
the  latest  producU  of  the  free  world.  It 
Is  therefore  not  without  significance  that 
you  of  Spain  occupy  the  space  originally 
set  aside  for  the  USSR.  Here  you  wUl 
make  a  profound  impression  of  what  is  at 
once  an  old  and  a  new  Iberian  clvlUzatlon. 

We  extend  to  you  the  sincere  hand  of 
friendship  and  our  pledge  of  fullest  co- 
operation. 

Military  Pay  Lesislatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  maxtland 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend,  Elmer  M.  Jackson,  Jr..  vice  presi- 
dent, editor,  and  general  manager  of 
Capital -Gazette  Press.  Inc..  has  provided 
me  with  a  letter  which  he  received  from 
a  naval  oflttcer  regarding  the  pending 
military  pay  legislation. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
views  set  forth  by  this  naval  officer.  In 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  frank  and  sin- 
cere comments  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  services.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  writing  to  you  as  an  Influential 
newsman,  concerning  the  new  mUltary  pay 
legislation  recently  passed  by  the  House 
and  soon  to  come  before  the  Senate. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
I  am  very  concerned  about  the  fantastic 
level  of  our  country's  national  debt.  Indeed, 
If  there  were  some  Way,  I  would  gladly  in- 
clude my  monthly  bllU  a  payment  toward 
the  principal  of  this  debt.  I  am  concerned 
about  our  world  stature  and  our  apparent 
Inability  to  compete  In  the  marketplace  of 
the  world  as  we  once  did,  and  as  we  should. 
Much  of  this  Is  a  result  of  our  many  morale 
and  pollUcal  commltmenU  throughout  the 
world.  I  cannot  see  any  way  of  reducing 
these  commitments  without  the  gravest  of 
dangers  to  us  all.  The  future  of  our  children 
Is  entwined  with  the  acts  of  otir  Government. 


I  do  not  believe  in  Government  subsidies, 
or  Government  l>eing  in  biislness.  Private 
enterprise  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  so 
well,  more  qiilckly  and  cheaper.  However, 
my  chosen  career  is  one  that  must  be  classi- 
fied as  Government  service  as  only  a  govern- 
ment coxild  or  should  support  a  Navy.  We 
are  (the  Navy,  that  is)  a  major  policy  arm 
of  U.S.  action.  Time  and  again  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Navy  In  particular,  have  been 
the  prime  instrument  for  keeping  the  peace 
without  even  firing  a  shot.  I  know  that  you 
are  well  aware  of  this  by  virtue  of  both  your 
personal   and   professional   contacts. 

The  present  pay  bill  Is  not  only  inade- 
quate, but  it  is  to  be  delayed  until  October 
1  or  the  first  of  the  month  following  passage. 
We  have  not  had  a  pay  raise  since  1958. 
That  in  itself  really  isn't  so  bad  as  I  can't 
go  along  categorically  with  everyone  getting 
pay  raises  because  time  has  passed.  Pay 
raises,  provided  in  most  pay  plans,  call  for 
added  pay  as  compensation  lor  better  results 
displayed  on  the  job.  These  ahould  be 
earned,  and  in  most  cases  they  are. 

However,  our  civil  servants  and  virtually 
all  employees  of  Industry  have  had  their 
pay  raised  substantially  rather  recently.  In 
fact,  while  military  pay  raises  have  been 
delayed  and  debated,  another  raise  for  clvU 
service  workers  appears  In  the  offing. 

Last  year  an  official  Department  of  De- 
fense news  release  showed  that  a  raise  In 
military  pay  and  allowances  was  not  needed 
because  virtually  all  of  the  men  were  living 
within  their  means.  Actually,  most  of  the 
men  weren't  spending  more  than  they  were 
paid  because  of  their  resolve  to  live  in  a  sub- 
sundard  manner.  In  fact,  the  relief  agencies 
around  the  country  have,  for  years,  been 
shocked  by  the  needy  statvis  of  some  service- 
men and  their  families.  Good  responsible 
petty  officers  earn  sojlttle  that  In  some  States 
they  qualify  for  local  relief  payments. 

As  an  officer,  I  am  honor  and  duty  bound 
to  try  to  convince  enllstedmen  to  stay  In 
the  service.  Supposedly  friage  benefits  are 
expected  to  fill  the  pay  gap  but  what  is  left 
of  benefits  are  slowly  being  taken  away. 

Commissary  prices,  where  service  folk  are 
obliged  to  shop,  are  often  higher  than  the 
larger  chain  stores.  And,  medical  services 
are  the  greatest  example  to  be  found  against 
socialized  medicine.  When  medical  aid  Is 
available,  each  doctor  has  to  take  care  of 
so  many  people  that  he  feels  that  the  best 
be  can  do  is  "plug  the  dike."  He  can  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  It.  The  Department 
of  Defense  assigns  one  doctor  per  1.000  men 
with  no  thought  given  to  the  nvimber  of  de- 
pendents or  retired  persons  in  the  area. 

To  add  to  the  service  man's  concern  over 
the  future,  there  Is  talk  of  virtually  elim- 
inating retirement  as  we  know  It  today. 
Word  is  that  service  of  30  years,  lastead  of 
20,  will  be  demanded  In  the  future.  If  such 
a  tightening  up  happens  we  will  lose  many 
men,  both  officers  and  enlisted. 

The  level  of  housing  standards  forced 
upon  a  majority  of  us  away  from  Naval  sta- 
tions Is  so  low  that  the  situation  Is  appall- 
ing. RenU  are  so  high  that  our  WO  to  »100 
housing  allowance  won't  procure  fit  living 
accommodations.  As  of  January  1,  1963, 
Congress  granted  a  moderate  increase  in 
basic  allowance  for  quarters.  Our  equally 
generous  landlords  throughout  the  country 
quickly  established  equal  raises  in  rentals. 
In  many  cases,  personally  known  to  me,  rents 
went  up  the  exact  amount  of  the  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  raise. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  certain  rule  changes 
to  "level  out  Inequities"  which  reduced  this 
raise  of  say  113  a  month  for  some  men, 
down  to  a  net  Increase  of  $1  a  month  for 
others.  Many  men  actually  ended  up  with 
an  overall  reduction  in  pay. 

The  proposed  new  pay  bill  will  *lso  have 
some  similar  catches  in  it. 

I  do  wish  that  you  would  apply  your  per- 
sonal influence  and  that  of  yovir  papers  to 


this  problem  de.-jcrlbed  above,  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's penny -wise  and  dollar-foolish  pol- 
icy. 

I  know  many,  many  men  with  long  service, 
who  are  so  fed  up  with  what  they  call 
shabby  treatment,  they  are  getting  out  of 
uniform  and  throwing  away  15  years  service 
instead  of  waiting  for  retirement.  Money 
spent  on  a  rejusonable  pay  raise  would  be 
small  compared  to  what  It  will  cost  to  send 
greenhorns  to,  school  to  replace  the  men 
who  are  dropping  out.  Nuclear  power  train- 
ing is  listed  as  costing  $10,000  to  $35,000  per 
man.  How  «.n  we  afford  to  replace  men^ 
with  years  of  valuable  experience! 

A  pay  raise  is  badly  needed  now.  Debates 
won't  fill  this  need. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recommended 
an  increase  of  from  $47.88  per  month  to 
approximately  $70  per  month  for  officers' 
basic  allowance  for  subsistence.  The  House 
dropped  this  increase  to  $51  a  month.  An 
enlisted  man  unable  to  subsist  In  a  Gov- 
ernment mess  receives  compensation  up  to 
$77.10  a  month.  How  then  can  an  officer  be 
expected  to  pay  for  his  own  meals  for  some 
$30  less  per  month?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  raise  change  proposed  by  the  House  will 
be  restored  by  the  Senate. 

In  svmimary,  the  proposed  pay  raise  Is  in- 
adequate as  many  men  stand  to  lose  money 
due  to  rule  changes.  Officer  basic  allowance 
for  subslstance  allowances  ought  to  be  raised 
to  a  level  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  al- 
lowed enlisted  men. 

A  pay  raise  should  be  instituted  Immedi- 
ately. True,  the  cost  would  be  huge  but  its 
effect  upon  morale  would  be  electrifying, 
and  many  officers  luid  men  who  are  well 
trained  to  protect  the  best  Interests  of  all 
the  people  of  our  grisat  Nation,  and  who  wish 
to  do  so,  would  be  persuaded  to  remain  in 
the  service.  When  they  step  down  the  loss 
to  our  country  can't  be  measured  in  dollars. 


The  Greater  Philadelphia  Committee  for 
Medical-Pharmaceutical  Sciences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  WEAVER 

or  pinnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Leroy  E.  Burnt  y,  vice  president  for  health 
sciences,  Temple  University,  and  former 
Surgeon  General- of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  Vre  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  aid  Welfare,  recently  ap- 
peared befor;  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization and  International  Organiza- 
tions. Dr.  Burney  spoke  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Committee  ::or  Medical-Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

The  respcinsibilities  for  the  health  of 
the  Americim  people  are  broad  in  scope, 
and  Dr.  Burney  has  concisely  stated  the 
aims  and  porposes  of  the  Greater  Phila- 
delphia committee  whereby  the  medical 
profession,  medical  schools,  and  phar- 
maceutical industry  and  the  Federal 
Government  working  together  may 
achieve  continuing  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical progress. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  Dr. 

Bumey's  statement  in  full  in  the  belief 

,  that  the  recommendations  and  ideas  of 

this  committee  will  be  of  Interest  and 

encouragement  to  all  of  us  concerned 
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with  the  health  needs  of  the  American 
people,  and  all  people: 
Thi   OUATn   Philai>cu>hia    Committez   ro« 
MmitTAt  -PnAMMJkCKOnCAL  Scucwc* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  If  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  appear  beton  you  today.  It  Is  an  especial 
pleasure  to  renew  my  friendship  with  your 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  HuMPHaxT. 
whoae  Interest  In  and  support  of  health  pro- 
granu.  national  and  Intematloi;^.  through- 
out the  years  has  been  of  Inestimable  value 
In  and  out  of  Oovernment. 
-  I  come  before  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  Oreater  Philadelphia  Conunlttee  for 
lledlcal-Pharmaceutlcal  Sciences  to  tell  you 
about  our  concept  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  Its  organization,  administra- 
tion and  financing. 

Philadelphia  Is  the  oldest  and  one  oif  the 
largest  medical  centers  In  our  country.  One 
of  every  13  graduates  of  all  medloal  schools 
In  the  United  States*  Is  trained  by  our  five 
medical  schools. 

Also,  metropolitan  Philadelphia  has  long 
been  a  center  for  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try, and  It  produces  30  percent  of  all  pre- 
scription pharmaceuticals: 

There  has  always  been  fine  cooperation  In 
medical  and  biologic  research  between  the 
Individual  medical  schools  and  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
But  the  complexities  and  diversity  of  research 
and  research  training  today  and  tomorrow 
demand  greater  Interdependence,  more  ef- 
fective communication  and  Joint  action  In 
some  instances.  What  is  required  Is  for  us 
to  mlnlmlne  our  differenoes  and  maximize 
our  potential  for  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  niunber.  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Government 
Is  assuming  an  Increasing  role  in  the  sup- 
port and  regulation  of  drug  research.  TLls 
Is  inevitable  in  a  society  like  ours.  This 
very  fact,  however,  requires  a  contribution 
by  us  in  medical  education  and  research 
and  in  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  to  the 
development  of  the  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive leadership  In  which  your  committee  and 
others  on  a  national  level  are  so  deeply 
Interested. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  yoiir  committee  are 
as  concerned  as  we  that  Federal  leadership, 
suppca^  and  regulatory  functions  must 
evolve  without  Impeding  progress  in  drug 
research  and  development  and  without 
domination  of  either  medical  schools  or 
pharmaceutical  industry. 

Dr.  Thomas  Durant,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine,  Temple  University 
Medical  School,  and  president  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  conceived  of 
an  organization  like  ours  several  months 
ago  and  convened  a  group  to  discuss  what 
Improvements  we  might  make  in  our  own 
locale  and  what  leadership  we  might  provide 
nationally.  Our  College  of  Physicians  lent 
Its  good  offices  to  these  exploratory  talks. 

Out  of  this  preliminary  meeting  was  born 
the  Oreater  Philadelphia  Committee  for 
Medical-Pharmaceutical  Sciences,  composed 
of  representatives  of  our  five  medical  schools 
and  of  five  leading  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturers, with  the  common  objective  of 
working  together  for  the  betterment  of  medi- 
cal-pharmaceutical research  and  for  better 
health.  It  will  function  under  the  aegis  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia. 

Participants  are  the  deans  of  all  five 
Philadelphia  medical  schools — Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine,  Temple  University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania.  (Woman's  Medical  College  is 
last  only  beca\ue  this  list  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically.) 

The  pharmaceutical  companies  which  have 
Joined   us  In   this  cooperative  program  are 


McNeil  Laboratories.  Merck  Sharp  ft  Dohme. 
William  H.  Rorer  Inc..  Smith  Kline  ft  French 
Laboratories,  and  Wyeth  Laboratories.  Their 
representaUves  on  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Committee  are  from  both  management  and 
the  medical  departments  of  these  five  con- 
cerns. 

Our  charter,  or  statement  of  purpose,  ex- 
presses our  fundamental,  common  thinking 
in  five  short  paragraphs.  I  will  read  only 
these  paragraphs  now.  if  I  may,  and  ask 
that  the  entire  statement  of  purpose  be 
Included  in  the  Rxcoao  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  prepared  statement: 

"The  time  has  come  when  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  clinical  and  pharma- 
ceutical research  in  medical  schools  and  in- 
dustry must  be  Interested  not  only  In  In- 
dustry-academic relaUonshlps.  but  also  In 
the  major  developments  that  are  occurring 
on  the  Federal  level  In  relation  to  research, 
development,  and  testing  of  drugs. 

"Medical  schools  and  the  Industry  hope- 
fully are  In  a  position  to  contribute  a 
measure  of  Intelligent  Judgment  on  how 
these  matters  should  be  managed. 

"The  medical  schools  and  the  pharma- 
ceuUcal  Industry  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
are  working  more  closely  together,  and  they 
feel  an  obligation  to  participate  and  make 
their  views  known  in  the  deliberations  now 
going  on  in  Washington.  The  committee 
eetebllshed  by  the  Philadelphia  medical 
schools  and  pharmaceutical  firms  is  proud 
of  the  great  Joint  accomplishments  of 
pharmaceutical  science  and  medical  science 
in  the  development  of  new  drugs  over  the 
years,  which  has  made  the  level  of  health 
care  In  the  United  SUtes  higher  than  any- 
where  else  In  th  world,  and  is  anxious  that 
new  laws  and  new  regulations  not  be  per- 
mitted t9  Interfere  with  the  continuation  of 
past  dramatic  progress.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee wishes  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  facilitate  the  contlnuaUon  of  drag  and 
medical  progress. 

"In  embarking  on  any  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  pfoblems  now  facing  the  phar- 
maceutical and  medical  sciences  in  the  de- 
velopment and  clinical  use  of  new  drugs 
the  common  Interests  of  the  two  sciences' 
and  the  public  Interest,  require  that  the 
preclinical  and  clinical  evaluation  of  new 
drugs  be  conducted  at  the  highest  possible 
level  Of  professional  competence  in  all  par- 
ticipating disciplines. 

"Both  the  medical  profession  and  the 
pharmaceuUcal  industry  have  Important 
responsibilities  relaUng  to  the  support  and 
conduct  of  clinical  research  with  new 
chemotherapeutlc  agents,  and  should  co- 
operate In  developing  programs  and  pro- 
cedures to  comply  with  the  far-reaching  pro- 
visions  of  the  1963  drug  amendmenU  to 
the  Food^  Drug,   and  CosmeUc  Act." 

The  Iftlladelphla  committee  has  author- 
Ized  me  to  speak  for  it  with  regard  to  a 
number  of  fundamental  matters  relating  to 
medical-pharmaceutical  research,  develop- 
ment and  regulation,  and  the  individual  re- 
sponsibilities of  Oovemment.  the  medical 
profession,  and  the  industry. 

Any  observations  outside  the  scope  of  the 
committees  approved  resolutions  should  be 
regarded  as  my  own,  and  not  necessarily 
those  of  our  committee  nor  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. 

I  can  briefiy  summarize  our  position  on 
the  fundamental  issues  to  which  we  have 
so  far  given  consideration.  The  Oreater 
Philadelphia  Committee  for  Medical-Phar- 
maceutical Sciences  believes  that: 

1.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  adjust  the 
FDA's  postiore  from  that  of  a  regxilatory  and 
enforcement  agency  to  that  of  a  scientifically 
oriented  organization  with  regulatory  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  need  for  such  a  reorientation  was 
cited  by  the  1962  PDA  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  we  were  pleased  to  note  the 
recent  statement  of  Mr.  Bolsfeulllet  Jones, 
special  assistant  to  the  HEW  Secretary  for 


health  and  medical  affairs,  that  FDA  and 
the  HEW  Department  expect  to  follow  the 
general  pattern  of  the  CAC  recommendations 
for  reorganization  and  upgrading  of  FDA's 
scientific  activities. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry,  for  their  parts,  should 
support  steps  being  taken  by  the  Government 
to  Improve  FDA's  scientific  capabilities  and 
Its  stature  In  the  scientific  community. 

2.  The  Federal  regulatory  agencies  em- 
powered by  law  to  pass  upon  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  new  drugs  (primarily  the 
FDA)  must  have  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources they  need  to  properly  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

The  salary  structure  to  which  It  must  con- 
form is  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  FDA's 
past  and  present  difficulties  in  recruiting 
scientific  and  administrative  personnel  of 
necessary  high  caliber. 

Salaries  of  FDA's  medical  doctors,  medical 
scientists  and  senior  administrators  should 
be  at  least  as  high  as  those  paid  by  other 
research  agencies  of  the  Fiederal  Government 
and  by  the  medical  schools. 

This  won't  be  easy  to  bring  about,  because 
salaries  authorized  fo^^  any  one  Government 
department  are  always  evaluated  by  Con- 
gress in  the  light  of  the  total  Federal  salary 
structure.  This  Is  as  It  should  be,  except 
that  In  the  opinion  of  our  committee,  the 
particular  staffing  problems  of  particular 
agencies  In  scientific  and  technical  fields 
should  receive  Individual  consideration. 

As  a  first  step  In  the  right  direction,  the 
medical  profession  and  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  should  support  the  Increases  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  in  the  1963-64 
budget  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  such  other  Increases  as  may  be  required 
in  the  future  for  effective  administration  of 
essential  FDA  programs.  The  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  for  FDA,  as  approved  by  the  House, 
U  »38.805.000  and  we  are  glad  that  It  repre- 
sents a  nearly  6-mllllon-dollar  Increase  over 
fiscal  year  1963. 

3.  The  medical  profession  and  the  phar- 
maceutical Industry  should  urge  careful  con- 
sideration, by  officials  responsible  for  FDA 
management,  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
1962  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  report  on 
PDA. 

Our  committee  particularly  recommends 
prconpt  appointment  of  a  permanent  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council. 

Already  responsible  for  regulatory  and  en- 
forcement activities  In  areas  so  vital  to  the 
Nation's  health  and  welfare,  and  with  addi- 
tional scientific  functions  proposed  for  it.  the 
FDA  cannot  meet  its  responsibilities  and 
seize  Its  opportunities  without  such  an  ad- 
visory council. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  has  been  Its  Advisory 
Councils — to  advise,  support,  and  be  critically 
constructive. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  essential 
nature  of  this  proposed  FDA  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, not  only  because  of  Its  value  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Ehnigs  and  to  his  staff; 
but  to  those  of  us  in  health-related  activities 
and.  finally,  to  you  and  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

Returning  to  FDA's  highly  critical  per- 
sonnel problems,  we  believe  the  agency  must 
be  staffed  with  medical  doctors  and  scien- 
tists who  are  at  least  as  well  qualified  as 
their  colleagues  among  non-Government 
clinicians  and  scientists  in  medical  schools, 
hospitals  and  the  pharmaceutical  Industry. 
In  our  opinion,  the  crtix  of  FDA's  current 
problem — and  It  Is  one  of  fairly  long  stand- 
ing— Is  how  to  create  an  environment  that 
will  permit  Commissioner  Larrlck  and  his 
associates  to  attract  and  retain  well  qualified 
personnel  In  both  scientific  and  administra- 
tive poets. 

People  are  what  make  programs  work.  In 
the  Federal  Government  no  leas  than  In  the 
academic  and  business  worlds.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  must  be  able  to  re- 
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emit  and  retain  the  best  kinds  of  people  to 
run  its  important  programs  if  these  pro- 
grams are  to  be  effectively  conducted. 

This  principle  was  emphasized,  as  you 
know,  by  the  1962  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. We  have  felt  that  the  committee's 
reconmiendatlons  merited  greater  study  and 
consideration  than  they  api>ear  to  have  re- 
ceived from  FDA  and  the  HEW  Department 
for  some  time  after  they  were  presented  to 
the  Secretary. 

We  were  glad  to  learn,  from  Mr.  Jones' 
recent  comments  before  another  congres- 
sional committee,  that  many  of  the  CAC  rec- 
ommendations are  now  being  Implemented. 
We  were  particularly  gratified  at  Mr.  Jones' 
assurances  of  prompt  action  to  establish 
the  permanent  National  Advisory  Council  for 
FDA. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  membership  of  this 
Important  new  council  should  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  medical  profession  and 
of  the  prescription  drug  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  that  the 
Oreater  Philadelphia  area  was  the  first  In 
the  United  States  to  conceive  of  and  ac- 
tually establish  a  continuing  organization  of 
medical  schools  and  pharmaceutical  firms  to 
work  toward  a  meeting  of  minds  on  the 
great  problems  of  medical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal research  in  the  laboratories  and  In  the 
clinics. 

The  problems  are  common  ones,  and  so  are 
our  ultimate  Interests — to  do  what  we  can 
to  contribute  to  continued  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical progress. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  of  course,  all  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  must  earn  profits 
for  their  stockholders  If  they  are  to  continue 
to  function  as  segments  of  the  American 
competitive  enterprise  system. 

But  it's  equally  true  that  no  leading  phar- 
maceutical house  woiild  long  retain  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  if  It  was  not  heavily — 
and  successfully — engaged  In  research  and 
development  of  new  drugs. 

So  the  Indxistry's  profit-oriented  motiva- 
tions and  the  medical  schools'  health  and 
welfare  motivations  merge  In  oxir  hospitals 
and  clinics  around  the  country,  where  the 
validity  of  research  and  development  Is  put 
to  the  final  test — will  a  new  chemothera- 
peutlc agent  make  a  sick  man  or  woman  well 
again,  or  ease  the  patient's  lot  In  a  signifi- 
cantly measurable  way? 

We  In  the  medical  schools  have  no  finan- 
cial stake  In  the  development  of  new  drugs, 
new  devices  or  new  techniques  of  treatment. 
0\ir  professional  stake,  as  physicians  and  as 
teachers  of  tomorrow's  physicians,  Is  In  medi- 
cal and  pharmaceutical  progress.  But  It  gets 
pretty  personal.  Every  living  one  of  us 
stands  to  win  or  lose  as  medical  research 
takes  a  halting  step  forward,  or  falls  to 
progress. 

So  we  hope  that  our  Philadelphia  commit- 
tee can  become  a  model  for  cooperation  be- 
tween pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and 
medical  schools  throughout  the  coimtry,  and 
that  there  may  eventually  be  regional  and 
even  national  programs. 

This  completes  my  presentation  on  the  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Committee  for  Medical-Pharmaceutical 
Sciences. 

But  In  closing  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion generally,  acting  through  its  national 
organization,  is  rising  to  the  challenges  In- 
herent In  medical-pharmaceutical  progress 
and  ever-more-comprehensive  Government 
regulation  of  drug  development,  evaluation 
and  distribution. 

A  notable  example  of  forward-looking  ac- 
tion on  the  p)art  of  the  Nation's  physicians 
is  the  American  Medical  Association's  new 
Registry  of  Adverse  Reactions,  which  already 
Is  functioning  on  a  "pilot-plant"  basis  in 
Chicago  and  will  ultimately  be  expanded  to 
Include  hospitals  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  follows   the   highly   successful    pattern 


of  the  blood  dyscrasla  registry  maintained 
for  som.e  years  by  the  section  on  adverse 
reactions  of  the  AMA  Council  on  Drugs. 

This  AMA  pilot  operation  was  blueprinted 
to  encompass  all  the  65  accredited  hospitals 
in  the  Chicago  area,  plus  a  teaching  hospital 
or  other  Institution  of  comparable  high  stat- 
ure in  each  of  15  widely  separated  metro- 
politan areas.  Only  a  small  handful  of  the 
65  hospitals  In  the  Chicago  area  declined 
AMA's  invitation  to  cooperate  in  the  pilot 
study. 

Plans  for  the  registry  of  adverse  reactions 
were  charted  by  physicians  and  medical 
scientists  in  (1)  medical  practice;  (2)  the 
medical  schools;  (3)  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dxistry;  (4)  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion; (5)  the  Public  Health  Service;  and  (6) 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  specific  example  of  how  all  in- 
terested parties — those  in  Government,  In- 
dustry, medical  practice,  and  medical  educa- 
tlon^-can  and  do  work  together  to  develc^ 
programs  needed  to  provide  better  medical 
care  for  our  people,  better  drug  research  and 
development,  and  better  regulation  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  In  Philadelphia  are  working  together 
on  our  own  adverse  reactions  reporting  sys- 
tem. In  close  cooperation  with  the  AMA.  At 
a  meeting  2  weeks  ago,  our  committee  ap- 
proved the  AMA  registry  In  principle  and 
established  a  subcommittee  to  develop  the 
methodology  of  a  Greater  Philadelphia  pro- 
gram,  with  our  teaching  hospitals  as  Its 
nucleus. 

My  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chalmaan 
and  meipbers  of  the  subcommittee,  in  per- 
mitting me  to  appear  before  you  today.  If 
you  have  any  questions.  I  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  answer  them. 

Statement  of  Puhposi:   GacATXK  Philadix- 

PHIA  C01£MITTEE  ON  MEDICAL-PHABMACEUTI- 
CAI.     SCIXNCKS 

The  time  has  come  when  those  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  clinical  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal research  in  medical-schools  and  Industry 
must  be  interested  not  only  In  Industry- 
academic  relationships,  but  •also  in  the  major 
developments  that  are  occurring  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  in  relation  to  research,  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  drugs. 

Medical  schools  and  the  Industry  hc^)efully 
are  In  a  position  to  contribute  a  measxire  of 
Intelligent  Judgment  on  how  these  matters 
should  be  managed. 

The  medical  schools  and  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  In  the  Philadelphia  area  are 
working  more  closely  together,  and  they  feel 
an  obligation  to  participate  and  make  their 
views  known  in  the  deliberations  now  going 
on  In  Washington.  The  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  Philadelphia  medical  schools 
and  pharmaceutical  flrnas  is  proud  of  the 
great  Joint  accomplishments  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal science  and  medical  science  In  the  devel- 
opment of  new  drugs  over  the  years,  which 
has  made  the  level  of  health  care  In  the 
United  States  higher  than  anywhere  else  In 
the  world,  and  Is  anxious  that  new  laws 
and  new  regulations  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  continuation  of  past  dra- 
matic progress.  In  fact,  the  committee 
wishes  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  facili- 
tate the  continuation  of  drug  and  medical 
progress. 

In  embarking  on  any  constructive  approach 
to  the  problems  now  facing  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal and  medical  sciences  in  the  development 
and  clinical  use  of  new  drugs,  the  common 
Interests  of  the  two  sciences,  and  the  public 
Interest,  require  that  the  preclinical  and 
clinical  evaluation  of  new  drugs  be  con- 
ducted at  the  highest  possible  level  of  pro- 
fessional competence  In  all  participating  dis- 
ciplines. 

Both  the  medical  profession  and  the  phar- 
maceutical industry  have  important  responsi- 
bilities relating  to  the  support  and  conduct 


of  clinical  research  with  new  chemothera- 
peutlc agents,  and  shoxild  cooperate  in  de- 
veloping programs  and  procedures  to  comply 
with  the  far  reaching  provisions  of  the  1962 
Drug  Amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

It  is  the  consensvis  of  this  temporary  com- 
mittee convened  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  that : 

1.  The  administrative  and  research  prob- 
lems created  by  enactment  of  the  1962  Drug 
Amendments  must  not  be  permitted  to 
slow  the  advance  of  medical  science  nor 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  health  of  our 
people. 

2.  The  Federal  regulatory  agencies  em- 
powered by  law  to  pass  upon  the  safety  and 
effectlvenees  of  new  drugs  (primarily,  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration)  must 
have  the  personnel  and  organization  they 
need  properly  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

FDA  must  be  staffed  with  medical  doctors 
and  scientists  who  are  at  least  as  well  quali- 
fied as  their  peers  among  non-Government 
clinicians  and  scientists  In  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  pharmaceutical  Indvistry 
who  develop  and  study  new  drugs,  first  in  the 
laboratory  and  then  in  the  clinic. 

Support  should  be  given  by  the  medical 
profession  and  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
to  recommendations  for  (a)  an  increased 
FDA  budget,  as  proposed  by  the  President 
and  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  (b)  re- 
organization and  strengthening  of  the  FDA 
to  improve  its  scientific  capabilities  and  its 
stat\ire  In  the  scientific  community.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  deserve 
careful  consideration,  especially  the  appoint- 
ment as  spon  as  possible  of  a  permanent 
National  Advisory  Council. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  responsi- 
bility devolves  on  local  as  well  as  national 
bodies  In  the  medical  profession  and  the 
pharmaceutical  indiistry,  it  is 

Resolved,  That  this  temporary  conunlttee 
constitute  Itself  as  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Committee  for  Medical -Pharmaceutical  Sci- 
ences, and  that  it  have  as  its  ptirpose  a  broad 
concern  for  medical-pharmaceutical  research, 
in  all  of  Its  phases,  and  for  all  related  mat- 
ters that  affect  the  health  of  the  American 
people. 


Centennial  Marks  the  Beginning  of  a  New 
Epoch  in  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WXST    VTRUIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  year  of  West  Virginia's 
first  centennial  celebration.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  the  Washington  Post, 
in  its  issue  of  June  16,  1963.  had  an 
article  describing  the  celebration  and  its 
colorful  ceremonies. 

Furthermore,  the  Post's  article  pointed 
out  that  not  only  are  we  in  the  Moun- 
tain State  celebrating  100  years  of  prog- 
ress, but  we  are  also  marking  a  period 
in  our  history  when  we  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding our  industrial  fsu^ilities.  For 
many  decades  the  name  of  West  Virginia 
was  synonymous  with  coal,  timber,  and 
other  raw  materials.  But  now  my  State 
also  takes  pride  in  our  growing  number 
of  factories,  research  centers,  and  tech- 
nical institutes  which  we  hope  will  give 
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us  a  leading  role  in  the  age  of  tech- 
nology. 

I  believe  this  article  in  the  Poet  i^  of 
general  interest,  and  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

WctfT    VDU2IMIA    MA1K8    100    TeAKS   OF 

Statehood 

Today  In  Weat  Virginia  the  bell*  of  Uberty 
are  ringing  sweetly,  from  Wheeling  to  Welch, 
from  Ceredo  to  Charles  Town.  The  tolling 
will  reach  a  crescendo  on  June  20,  the  date 
that  marka  100  years  of  statehood  for  the 
rugged  mountaineers. 

The  first  white  man  to  see  West  Virginia 
prokMibly  did  so  from  the  top  of  the  towering 
Allegheny  Mountains  in  the  early  1600'8  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  party  that 
settled  Jamestown. 

In  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  follow- 
ing Its  discovery.  West  Virginia's  develop- 
ment has  been  painfully  slow,  but  this  very 
slowness  is  presently  one  of  Its  greatest 
assets. 

Of  the  Bastern  States.  It  Is  West  Virginia 
that  can  offer  the  most  In  dense  forests  and 
wild,  rugged,  but  beautiful  terrain.  Its  econ- 
omy has  been  depressed,  but  Its  potential — 
in  a  30th  centvu-y  space  age — appears  to  be 
unlimited. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  the 
Ohio  regions  In  1768.  six  Indian  nations  sold 
the  land  that  was  to  beoome  the  Virginia 
Territory  to  the  English.  By  1T75  more  than 
30.000  pioneers  had  settled  in  its  mountains 
and  valleys.  More  Important,  a  year  earlier 
a  ragged  band  of  Colonials  fought  the  Battle 
of  Point  Pleasant,  a  prelude  to  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary War.  At  Fort  Henry,  now  Wheeling. 
the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  waged 
on  September  10.  1782. 

From  1796  until  1861  the  history  of  west- 
em  Virginia  was  largely  that  of  controversy 
with  eastern  Virginia.  The  mountains 
formed  a  geographic  boundary  between  the 
two  sections  that  separated  society  and  eco- 
nomics and  Anally,  politics.  A  oonstltutloii 
for  a  new  State  was  ratified  In  1862.  It  was 
first  called  Kanawha,  but  the  name  West 
VlrginU  was  finally  adopted.  On  June  20, 
1863,  the  35th  State  was  admitted  to  the 
Union. 

By  1870.  West  Virginia  had  awakened  in- 
dustrially and  Its  natural  resources  were  de- 
sired by  the  Nation.  For  more  than  30  years 
It  led  the  country  in  the  production  of  hlgh- 
grade  coal  although  the  specialization  has 
!•••  significance  Ln  an  automated  era. 

The  social  and  economic  makeup  of  West 
Virginia  now  Is  undergoing  a  marked  change 
with  a  trend  toward  urbanization,  and  a 
shift  In  empIo3mMnt  from  coal  mining  to 
other  indxistrles.  In  recent  years  the  State 
has  become  a  world  center  of  radloastron- 
omy  with  a  giant  radio  complex  at  Green 
Bank. 

However,  this  year  In  West  Virginia,  the 
I>ast  loc*s  as  attractive  as  the  future  and 
visitor  and  native  plan  to  have  a  good  old 
time  recalling  the  good  old  days. 


Foot  Nations  in  Troable — I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TOBx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1963 

l£r.       DEROUNIAN.     Mr.       Speaker. 
Starting    today.    I    will    Insert    in    the 


Appendix  of  the  Congkessional  Rxcoro  a 
series  of  articles  on  four  Latin  American 
nations  where  trouble  is  brewing.  These 
are  written  by  a  young,  alert  reporter. 
Joseph  Albright,  who  spent  5  weeks  in 
the  areas,  during  May  and  June  of  this 
year. 

I  think  Mr  Albright's  reporting  will 
contribute  to  better  understanding  of 
our  problems  and  what  has  to  be  done 
by  the  United  States  to  correct  a  dis- 
turbing situation: 

The  Dominicans  Movz  to  the  Lstt 
(By  Joseph  Albright) 

Santo  Domingo.  Dominican  Republic — On 
an  avenue  once  adorned  with  bronze  and 
marble  testimonials  to  playboy-dictator 
Rafael  Trujlllo.  a  motorbike  putt-putts 
through  the  night,  carrying  two  Dominicans 
and  an  American. 

"President  Bosch  Is  insane,"  cried  the 
Dominican  businessman  riding  In  the  mid- 
dle. 'He  is  turning  this  country  Into  a 
second  Cuba." 

"You're  the  one  who's  crazy,  amigo.  Bosch 
is  doing  a  lot  for  the  people,"  Insisted  the 
driver,  one  of  Bosch's  internal  security  men 
now  off  duty. 

The  young  businessman  whispered  over 
his  shoulder  to  the  American:  "He  gets  mad 
at  me  for  criticizing  his  hero,  but  he  canhot 
do  anything  about  it — there  is  nobody'  to 
turn  me  in  to." 

A  lot  was  revealed  In  15  seconds.  This 
was  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  for  31 
years  no  citizen  irould  dare  to  speak  against 
President  Trujillo  even  within  the  confines 
of  the  citizen's  own  home.  Yet  today  citi- 
zens feel  free  enough  to  criticize  the  presi- 
dent even  while  a  government  agent  listens. 

For  those  31  years  Generalissimo  Rafael 
Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina  ran  this  Island 
nation  as  his  own  medieval  domain.  His 
subjects  learned  to  exist  in  a  dumb,  unques- 
tioning terror,  because  the  word  of  El  Bene- 
factor, however  capricious,  was  an  absolute 
command.  Any  complaint  oould  bring  the 
Omnipresent  secret  police,  the  SIM,  and  their 
tortiire  prisons. 

The  cn-der  changed.  2  years  ago.  when  a 
dozen  men  assttssinated  Trujillo  on  a  country 
ro«ul.  But  with  the  fall  of  the  dlcUtorshlp 
a  new  spectre  loomed.  Across  the  Windward 
Passage  in  Cuba,  dictator  F\ilgencio  BatUta's 
fall  had  produced  a  Fidel  Castro,  and  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  the  Communists  took 
heart  and  tried  to  accomplish  a  repeat  per- 
formance. In  the  giddy  transformation 
away  from  dictatorship,  the  pendulum  did 
Indeed  swing  far  to  the  left,  but  miracu- 
lously,  not  as  far  as  communism. 

STILL  A  NXVn-NXVKR  LAND 

Somehow  the  Council  of  State,  a  caretaker 
government,  managed  last  December  20  to 
hold  a  free  and  honest  election,  the  nation's 
first  since  1924.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
votes  went  to  Juan  Bosch,  who  appealed  to 
the  landless,  the  poor  farmer,  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  Negro.  Bosch's  first  100  days 
are  now  over  and  he  Is  still  In  office.  But 
his  country  remains  an  amorphous  never- 
never  land,  shaken  by  an  explosion  of  polit- 
ical controversy.  Now  it  acts  more  like  a 
democracy  than  anything  else — as  the  busi- 
nessman on  the  motorbike  can  attest.  But 
the  final  shape  of  the  government  (Commu- 
nist? Real  democracy?  Military  dictator- 
ship?)   has  yet  to  crystallize. 

Much  depends  on  the  abilities  and  secret 
aspirations  of  Bosch,  a  dedicated  reformer 
who  is  tightly  bracketed  between  critics 
with  short  patience  on  both  the  extreme 
left  and  the  center-right.  Even  Bosch's 
admirers  say  he  has  the  moody  temperament 
of  an  artist  (during  28  years  of  antl-TruJUlo 
exile  he  wrote  essays  and  novels),  and  that 
his  skin  is  too  easily  pierced  by  criticism. 
When  an  obscure  Jesuit  called  him  a  Com- 


munist last  fall,  he  abruptly  withdrew  from 
the  presidential  campaign.  Later  he 
changed  his  mind  and  turned  the  priest's 
attack  to  advantage.  But  fears  persist  that 
If  the  political  flak  gets  too  thick  In  some 
future  crisis,  he  might  resign  again  In  the 
manner  of  Brazil's  Janlo  Quadroe. 

With  all  his  foibles.  Bosch  appears  to  be 
the  only  non-Communist  who  is  attractive 
enough  and  revolutionary  enough  to  hold 
the  loyalty  of  restive  peasants  and  workers. 

Attractive  Bosch  certainly  Is;  with  his 
rugged,  sharply  defined  features,  he  looks  sur- 
prisingly like  Barbt  Oolowatxb.  His  thatch 
of  silvery  white  hair  earns  blm  the  nickname 
"Snow  White."  (The  members  of  the  In- 
terim government  were  "the  Seven  Dwarfs.") 
To  stress  a  departure  from  the  Trujllk)  way 
of  life,  Bosch  moves  around  In  a  Pontiac 
(not  a  Lincoln  Continental)  and  rents  a 
roomy  but  unpalatlal  ranch  house  with  a 
clothesline  outside  his  living  room  window. 

PROBLEM  IS  TO  DEUVXX 

"To  have  a  very  humble  dally  life."  Bosch 
said  in  an  interview.  "It's  very  Important 
in  teaching  the  p>eople  about  democracy." 

While  camjjalgnlng.  Bosch  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  lavish  promises:  Jobs,  hot  meals, 
houses,  land,  TV  sets,  sewers,  electric  refrig- 
erators. Now  his  big  problem  Is  how  to 
deliver  the  goods  or  to  rationalize  It  when 
he  can't.  If  he  fails.  It  Is  not  for  lack  of 
trying.  "I  wake  up  at  6  In  the  morning, 
and  I  work  until  10  or  11  at  night."  he  ex- 
plained. But  bis  cabinet  Is  medloore.  the 
clTll  service  Is  Incompetent  and  patronage- 
ridden,  and  Bosch  la  poor  at  delegating 
authority. 

He  said  that  one  of  his  main  campaign 
pledges — that  6,000  peasant  families  would 
get  their  own  farms  this  year  under  a  land- 
reform  program — cannot  be  fulfilled.  "The 
most  difficult  thing  In  1963  will  be  to  nor- 
malize the  national  budget,"  he  said.  "The 
former  government  budgeted  $21  million  for 
agrarian  reform  this  year,  but  they  only 
had  figures  on  paper — there  was  not  one 
cent  for  it  In  the  treasury." 

This  will  be  hard  to  get  over  to  a  man  who 
wants  land.  After  all,  dldnt  the  interim 
government  confiscate  2  million  acres  from 
the  Trujillos?  But  Trujillo  obtained  much 
of  that  land  by  fraud  and  forced  sales,  and 
now  it  cannot  be  parceled  out  while  former 
owners  are  pressing  claims.  And  with  vary- 
ing terrains  and  soils  It  takes  time  for  the 
Agrarian  Institute  to  plot  out  family-sized 
units  that  will  each  theoretically  produce  a 
$1.200-a-year  Income.  Still  to  be  resolved  Is 
a  crucial  policy  question:  If  a  10-acre  plot 
produces  a  minimum  living  standard,  what 
happens  when  a  farmer  dies  and  his  10  chil- 
dren want  to  split  it  up? 

While  dramatic  accomplishments  have 
been  slow  in  coming,  Bosch  has  made  much 
of  the  need  to  reorganize.  "I  have  had  to  be 
a  crusader  for  austerity,"  he  said.  With  a 
flourish  he  has  chopped  the  salaries  of  gov- 
ernment officials  earning  more  than  9500  a 
month  and  trimmed  his  own  monthly  pay- 
check from  $2,600  to  $1,500.  Then  he  cracked 
down  on  misuse  of  government  autos  (driver 
bought  $3  worth  of  gasoline,  signed  a  chit 
for  $5.  pocketed  $1  and  kicked  back  $1  to  the 
gas  station),  nnd  whacked  5.000  nonexistent 
names  from  the  public  works  pajrroll.  His 
government  is  still  full  of  entrenched  cor- 
ruption, however.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  many  company  commanders  In  the 
Dominican  army  keep  $300  to  $400  a  month 
from  money  sent  them  to  buy  rations  for 
their  troops.  And  that  Is  nothing  compared 
to  the  size  of  procurement  kickbacks  to 
higher  officers,  tuxordlng  to  military  sources. 
"I  doubt  If  Bosch  or  anyone  else  can  stop 
It,"  said  one  colonel. 

Among  educated,  prosperous  Dominicans, 
there  Is  a  common  belief  that  Bosch  Is  soft 
on  communism.  Tlielr  chief  spokesman  1» 
Dr.  Vlrato  FUllo.  who  In  1961  led  the  fight 
to    wrest    the    government    from    Trujlllo's 
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heirs — and  then  lost  to  Bosch  on  election  day 
last  December.  "I  don't  believe  President 
Bosch  is  a  Communist — right  now,"  Flallo 
said  In  an  Interview.  "But  the  biggest  prob- 
lem In  the  Caribbean  today  Is  Fidel  Castro, 
and  Bosch  hasn't  decided  which  side  he  is 
on." 

Flallo  said  fiatly  that  some  of  Bosch's  cab- 
inet ministers  ("possibly  three")  are  secret 
Communiste  today.  The  67-year-old  UCN 
leader  was  hazy  about  naming  names,  but  he 
said  he  "believed"  Dr.  Miguel  A.  Domlnguez 
Guerra.  Interior  and  police  minister,  is 
a  Communist.  Competent  independent 
sowces  said  Domlnguez  Guerra  Is  indeed 
open  to  suspicion  but  nothing  has  been 
proven.  He  represents  the  extreme  leftwlng 
of  Bosch's  leftist  Dominican  Revolutionary 
Party  (PRD),  and  In  preelecUon  maneuver- 
ing last  year  Domlnguez  Ouerra's  faction 
was  Intimately  tied  to  the  pro-Comm\mlst 
14th  of  June  Party.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
significant  that  Domlnguez  Guerra's  brother- 
in-law  U  Tullo  Arvela,  a  member  of  the 
Dominican  Communist  Party  central  com- 
mittee. 

Extreme  leftlsU  In  the  cabinet  are  not  the 
only  source  of  concern.  Flallo  views  it  with 
alarm  that  Bosch  permitted  the  return  from 
Cuba  of  about  a  dozen  well-known  Commu- 
nists, including  Maximo  Lopez  Molina,  Com- 
munist Party  boss  who  had  been  deported 
by  the  Interim  government.  And  for  a  few 
months  after  Bosch's  inauguration  in  Feb- 
ruary, the  government  granted  permits  for 
known  Communist  and  fellow  travelers  to 
use  government  buildings  in  outlying  towns 
for  their  rallies.  Manuel  Tavarez  Justo,  head 
of  the  pro-Communist  14th  of  June  Party, 
traveled  from  city  hall  to  city  hall  preach- 
ing that  Lenimlsm  U  the  only  way  to  happi- 
ness After  outcries  from  conservatives, 
Bosch  put  a  stop  to  this.  But  Bosch  so  far 
has  made  no  slmillar  move  to  block  the  In- 
terim government's  action  permitting  Com- 
munist theoretician  Dato  Pagan  Perdomo  to 
set  up  Marxist  Indoctrination  sessions  for  300 
pupils  in  a  government-owned  girls'  school. 

A  minority  of  foreign  diplomats  tend  to 
agree  with  Flallo.  Venezuelan  envoy  Rafael 
Leon  Morales  warned  his  foreign  mlnUter 
in  a  confidential  cable,  that  Bosch's  PRD 
party  was  Infiltrated  by  Communists.  The 
cable  somehow  was  leaked  to  the  newspapers 
and  Leon  was  recaUed  from  Santo  Domingo, 
amid  countercharges  that  he  was  linked  v«nth 
Bosch's  opposition.  But  a  European  diplomat 
said  that  "Bosch  believes  If  he  gives  the  Com- 
mies enough  rope  they  will  hang  themselves. 
That,  unfortunately.  Is  the  delusion  that 
overcame  Czechoslovakia." 

Bosch  replies  that  the  Communist  Issue 
Is  a  phony,  promoted  by  reactionaries  who 
dread  social  and  economic  reforms — "people 
of  111  minds,  paralyzed  by  terror."  he  says. 
Privately.  Boscho  fears  the  democraJ.lc  fabric 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  may  not  yet  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  an  all-out  ter- 
rorist campaign  such  as  the  VenezuelanXom- 
munlsts  have  mounted  against  President 
Romulo  Betancourt. 

What  he  says  for  publication— sitting  In 
his  llvlngroom.  leaning  back  In  his  reclining 
armchair,  surrounded  by  everything  to  read 
from  Etruscan  art  books  to  Gore  Vldal's 
scathing  Esquire  article  on  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy—U  more  philosophical.  "We  have 
made  several  good  goals,  and  we  are  advanc- 
ing toward  them.  If  we  succeed  In  our  fight 
against  intolerable  socio-economic  condi- 
tions, I  am  not  afraid  of  communism  here." 
Ask  him  whether  the  Communists  wont 
gain  advantage  from  their  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  he  answers:  "We  cannot  be  schizo- 
'  phrenic.  We  cannot  be  half  dictatorship 
and  half  democracy."  Bosch's  defenders 
note  that  when  the  Communist-controlled 
government  workers  federation  attempted  a 
general  strike  recently,  the  president  imme- 
diately crushed  It  by  flrtng  the  leaders. 


Politics  aside,  the  average  Juan  has  en- 
Joyed  a  sharp  rise  In  living  standards  since 
Trujlllo's  death.  Typical  Is  the  sugarcane 
cutter:  whose  dally  wages  are  up  from  70 
cents  to  $2.60  inside  2  years.  True,  his 
wife  Is  complaining  that  rice  now  costs  18 
cents  a  pound  Instead  of  12  cents  last  year. 
But  for  the  first  time  he  is  able  to  Increase 
his  consumption  of  meat  and  bread. 

All  this  has  resulted  from  a  slow  leveling 
of  Income  between  rich  and  poor  (though 
average  per-capita  income  here  hasn't 
changed  much  from  $200  a  year) .  The  most 
worrisome  blot  on  the  picture  Is  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  estimated  at  about  12  per- 
cent nationally  and  a  dangerous  25  percent 
in  the  cities.  Other  problems— Illiteracy, 
Inadequate  housing,  the  transportation 
network — are  being  attacked  with  the  help 
of  $53  million  from  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

About  half  the  unemployment  can  be 
blamed  on  the  Trujillo  family,  which 
squeezed  $150  million  from  the  E>ominlcan 
economy  between  1959  and  1961.  The  cap- 
ital drain  created  an  economic  depression 
that  is  Just  now  showing  signs  of  being 
cured.  Nonetheless,  though  few  Domini- 
cans admit  It,  m  the  long  run  Trujillo  did  a 
lot  toward  developing  the  nation's  economy. 
Perhaps  his  only  motive  was  to  line  his 
pockets,  but  he  left  behind  a  monumental 
money-making  machine  from  which  all  can 
now  benefit — everything  from  12  sugar  mills 
to  a  factory  that  bottles  a  fake  aphrodisiac. 
Said  one  grudging  admirer:  "He  was  a  rob- 
ber baron,  but  he  ran  a  pretty  efficient 
hacienda." 


Will  Congress  Act  in  Fright? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  l^ve 
granted  me.  I  should  like  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Roanoke  Times  of  Saturday.  June 
15,  1963.    This  is  a  newspaper  that  has 
been  recognized  in  the  past  for  its  mod- 
erate views  of  racial  matters.     Its  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  this  editorial  is  in 
line  with  that  policy.    So  many  people 
in  this  country  at  this  very  moment 
want  to  give  in  to  demonstrations  and 
lawlessness.     This   causes   an    alarming 
situation,    especially    in    view    of    the 
frightening  bills  now  facing  Congress. 
The  sound  and  only  way  to  have  law 
enforcement  is  on  a  local  level,  leaving 
the  interpretation  and  the  enforcement 
up  to  the  community  or  locality  in  which 
it  is  to  apply.    Surely  Congress  will  not 
yield  to  such  a  threat  as  the  adminis- 
tration  and   the   lawless  demonstrators 
now  are  bringing  upon  the  Nation.    The 
Roanoke  Times  is  a  fine  newspaper,  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  digest  with  care 
this   particular   editorial,   which    is    as 
follows: 

Will  Congress  Act  in  Fright? 
If  there  Is  obstruction  to  President  Ken- 
nedys  new  civil  rights  proposals  In  Con- 
gress, the  Negro  activists  announce  they  wUl 
organize  a  huge  march  on  the  Capitol.  The 
Reverend  George  Lawrence,  assistant  to  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  has  threatened  to  send 
sit-in  demonstrators  to  congressional  corri- 
dors and  galleries  If  there  Is  a  southern  fili- 
buster in  the  Senate  against  the  legisla- 
tion to  be  sought  by  the  President. 


This  is  a  brazen  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to 
force  the  Instant  enactment  of  questionable 
laws  Including  some,  apparently,  which 
would  scrap  constitutional  concepts  about 
the  rights  of  private  property. 

It  is  this  sort  of  pressure  which  extrem- 
ist Negro  leaders  have  organized  through- 
out the  Nation  and  brought  to  verge  of  ex- 
plosion Into  fearfiil  racial  violence.  A 
Chief  Executive  who  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
President  of  all  the  people  has  tolerantly 
looked  ujwn  defiance  of  local  and  State  po- 
lice authority  to  keep  the  peace  and,  In  ef- 
fect, contributed  to  the  rise  of  tension*. 
The  President's  failure  to  speak  out  from 
the  emlnwice  of  his  office,  reminding  the 
Negroes  that  they  have  a  duty  to  act  within 
the  law  makes  inescapable  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  more  sensitive  to  the  expediency 
of  appeasing  a  strong  political  minority  than 
he  is  to  the  broad  interests  of  all  the  people 
In  this  period  of  crisis. 

Now  that  there  Is  the  threat  to  club  Con- 
gress Into  doing  the  will  of  the  Negro  lead- 
ers, to  frighten  elected  Representatives  Into 
hasty  action  that  would  Imperil  b€«lc  privi- 
leges of  persons  and  their  property,  what  • 
will  Mr.  Kennedy  do?  Will  he  continue  to 
apologize  for  people  who  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  who  contend  that  the  end 
Justifies  the  means,  that  equality  overnight 
in  every  area  of  living  is  an  excxise  for  bring- 
ing the  Nation  to  the  edge  of  violent  chaos? 
Deliberation  In  enactment  of  legislation — 
and  this  Includes  the  lawful  provision  for 
unlimited  debate— Is  one  of  the  safeguards 
of  the  country.  The  Implication  of  the 
demonstration  threat  Is  that  Congress  can 
be  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  minority's 
precise  wishes  with  the  hot  breath  of  the 
mob   upon   its  neck.  • 

It  so  happens  that  there  Is  a  law  against 
the  Invasion  of  the  premises  of  Congress  by 
assemblages  of  demonstrators.  This  was 
pointed  out  Thursday  by  Senator  Robert- 
son of  Virginia.  It  was  enforced  on  one 
notable  Instance — when  the  veterans  staged 
the  bonxis  marches  In  1934,  requiring  the  use 
of  troops  to  restrain  them. 

But  under  the  implied  doctrine  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  says  law  must  be  respected 
by  some  under  pain  of  severe  penalty  but 
can  be  disobeyed  by  others  with  Impunity 
one  can  only  wonder  now  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Itself  will  be 
allowed  to  make  grave  decisions  free  of 
threats  within  Its  very  precincts. 

In  the  midst  of  our  tragedy  of  race  con- 
flict, another  tragedy  Is  that  the  leadership 
in  the  White  House  seems  Incapable  of  Im- 
partially summoning  all  Americans  of  what- 
ever color  or  race  to  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  The  future  Is  gloomy  Indeed 
If  Congress,  too,  allows  itself  to  be  swept 
along  by  the  tide  of  passion  and  prejudice. 


Death  of  R.  M.  Hitt,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1963 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  South  Carolina  lost  one  of  its 
most  capable,  respected,  and  beloved 
newsmen  when  Mr.  R.  M.  Hitt.  Sr..  of 
Bamberg,  S.C.  passed  away.  Mr.  Hitt 
was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bamberg 
Herald  for  many  years.  He  also  served 
with  other  weekly  newspapers  in  South 
Carolina  prior  to  becoming  editor  and 
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publisher  of  the  Bamberg  Herald.  Both 
as  a  community  leader  and  editor,  Mr. 
Hltfs  personal  Integrity  and  his  edi- 
torial eloquence  had  profound  effects  for 
good  on  his  community  and  throughout 
the  State  where  his  editorial  comments 
were  often  reprinted  and  quoted.  Mr. 
Hltt  was  also  a  very  devoted  husband 
and  father.  The  high  regard  in  which 
his  children  are  held  in  their  respective 
communities  is  an  indication  of  the  fine 
training  they  received  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
Hitt  and  his  late  wife,  Weinona  Strom 
Hitt.  who  served  as  a  great  inspiration  to 
Mr.  Hitt  by  her  strong  Christian  traits 
of  character  and  her  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
News  and  Courier  on  June  18.  1963,  en- 
titled 'R.  M.  Hitt.  Sr..  of  Bamberg,  Ertes" 
and  also  an  editorial  from  the  News  and 
Courier  of  Jiuie  19.  1963.  entitled  "R.  M. 
Hltt'  and  an  editorial  from  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  of  June  19,  1963,  entitled  "R. 
M.  Hitt." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
|Prom  the  News  and  Courier.  June  18,  1963] 
R.  U.  Hitt.  Sb.,  or  Bambxkg.  Dns 

Bamberg. — R.  M.  Hltt  Sr.,  78,  longtime 
editor  and  publisher  ot  the  Bamberg 
Herald  died  Monday  after  a  lingering  lUneas. 

Funeral  services  will  take  place  at  4  p.m. 
Tuesday  In  the  First  Baptist  Church  with  the 
Reverend  Dr.  James  P.  Carroll,  pastor, 
offlclatlng.  assisted  by  the  Reverend  W.  F. 
Baiter,  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church. 
and  the  Reverend  William  C.  Frierson  of 
Denmark,  retired  Presbyterian  minister. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  former  Governor  James  P. 
Byrnes,  deacons  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
and  officers  of  the  Edlsto  Building  and  Loan 
Association. 

Active  pallbearers  will  be  Mr.  Hltfs 
nephews. 

A  newspaperman  all  his  life.  Mr.  Hltt 
retired  from  the  Bamberg  Herald  In  1951 
after  .37  years  as  editor  and  publisher. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  found  he  disliked  In- 
activity and  agreed  to  keep  books  for  the 
newspaper  and  perform  other  chores  from  a 
private  office   he  had  opened  for  himself. 

In  time  he  took  on  other  duties  and  was 
soon  back  In  harness  full  time.  When  his 
final  Illness  forced  him  Into  hospitals  and 
his  home  for  weeks  at  a  time,  he  continued 
to  write  editorials  and  lament  the  fact  that 
he  couldn't  get  down  to  the  shop.  He  was 
determined  to  keep  on  writing  as  long  as  he 
had  the  strength  to  strike  a  typewriter  key. 

He  started  his  career  at  the  age  of  18. 
leaving  the  Aiken  Institute  near  the  close  of 
his  high  school  education  to  go  to  work. 

He  was  born  Sept.  22.  1886  In  Aiken 
County,  a  son  of  the  Reverend  Wayne  Mont- 
gomery Hltt.  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  Mrs. 
Eugenia  Carter  Hltt. 

As  a  young  man  living  In  Montmorencl. 
a  small  town  In  Aiken  County,  he  was  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Aiken  Journal  and  Re- 
view, then  edited  by  James  F.  Byrnes  who 
was  later  to  become  Governor  of  the  State. 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Hltt  attended  a  Svinday  School  picnic 
aod  tvirned  In  such  a  competent  account  that 
Editor  Byrnes  offered  him  a  Job  as  a  reporter 
In  Aiken. 

Together  with  his  reporting  duties  he  took 
on  the  Job  of  corresponding  for  The  News 
and  Courier.  The  Augusta  Chronical.     The 


State  and  other  South  Carolina  metropolitan 
dallies.  He  continued  these  ties  with  The 
News  and  Courier  and  The  Augxiata  Chronical 
for  many  years  throughout  his  Journalistic 
career. 

During  his  7  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Jour- 
nal and  Review  he  learned  both  the  newspa- 
per business  and  the  printing  trade  and  In 
1910  felt  qualified  to  form  a  partnership  with 
Walter  E.  Duncan,  former  comptroller  gen- 
eral of  South  Carolina.  Together  they  pur- 
chased the  Aiken  Recorder.  Later  Mr.  Hltt 
bought  out  Mr  Duncan,  changed  the  name 
of  the  paper  to  the  Aiken  Sentinel  and  be- 
came editor  and  publisher 

In  1911  Mr.  Hltt  married  Miss  Weinona 
Stroiti.  of  Edgefield  County,  and  a  few  weekf 
later  he  came  to  work  to  find  that  the  sheriff 
had  declared  the  Aiken  Sentinel  defunct. 
He  and  Mrs.  Hltt  moved  to  Tlmmonsvllle 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Enterprise 
without  missing  a  day's  work. 

During  the  next  25  or  30  years  Mr.  Hltt 
repaid  all  the  money  he  had  borrowed  from 
friends  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  Sentinel 
from  going  under. 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  Hltts  had  moved 
to  Tlmmonsvllle.  the  Enterprise  was  sold  and 
Mr.  Hltt  went  to  the  Darlington  News  and 
Press.  From  there  he  moved  to  the  New- 
berry Herald  and  News. 

In  1914.  learning  that  the  editorship  of 
the  Bamberg  Herald  was  open,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  the  late  Roy  M.  Bruce  and 
they  leased  the  weekly,  publishing  it  to- 
gether until  Mr.  Bruce  died  In  1930 

In  1932  Mr.  Hltt  organized  the  Edlsto 
Building  &  Loan  Association  and  served 
as  Its  secretary  and  treasurer  for  many  years. 

He  was  a  life  deacon  In  the  Bamberg  Bap- 
tist Church  and  for  many  years  was  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Sunday  school. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Bamberg  Lions 
Club,  the  Men's  Garden  Club  and  the  Bam- 
berg Business  Association.  He  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  county  Democratic  convention 
for  more  than  20  years. 

His  views  on  the  operation  of  weekly 
newspapers  were  traditional. 

"We  do  not  compete  with  the  dally  news- 
papers." he  said.  "Our  aim  Is  to  print 
neWb  about  homefolks  and  to  leave  world 
and  national  news  to  the  dailies." 

Readers  of  the  Bamberg  Herald  never  had 
occasion  to  wonder  about  the  e<4^r's  posi- 
tion on  important  Issues.  His  editorials 
were  always  positive  and  to  the  point.  He 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  never  allowed 
a  "canned"  editorial  to  appear  In  his  col- 
umns. 

••If  an  editor  can't  write  his  own  edi- 
torials."  he  said,   "he  shouldn't  have  any." 

The  Bamberg  Herald  never  missed  an  Is- 
sue during  Mr.  Hltt's  regime.  During  the 
depression  of  30  years  ago  there  were  many 
anxious  weeks  when  advertising  revenue  in 
an  Issue  was  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  post- 
age for  the  distribution  of  the  paper. 

For  many  months  after  the  fovu^h  and 
last  bank  in  Bamberg  closed  its  doors,  the 
Herald  seldom  received  enough  cash  to  pay 
off  its  employees.  Whatever  cash  was  avail- 
able was  distributed  by  the  publisher  and 
weekly  entries  were  made  In  a  ledger  show- 
ing how  much  back  pay  was  due  each  em- 
ployee. In  time  these  obligations  were  paid 
with  Interest. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Bamberg  Herald 
was  regarded  as  a  clear  and  forthright  yolce 
in  the  weekly  press  of  South  Carolina  and 
his  official  retirement  resulted  In  editorial 
praise  for  both  hU  profeMlonal  capabill- 
tlee  and  his  personal  character  as  a  co- 
worker in  the  newspckper  field. 

Surviving  Mr.  Hltt  are  one  son,  R.  M.  Hltt, 
Jr.,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening  Poet; 
two  daughters.  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Stuckey  ot 
Charlotte,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Thrallklll  of 
Bamberg,  and  10  grandchildren. 


I  From  the  Augxista  Chronicle,  June  19.  1963] 
R.  M.  Hrrr 

When  death  came  early  Monday  at  Bam- 
berg to  R.  M.  Hltt.  South  Carolina  In  gen- 
eral and  the  low  coiuitry  In  particular  were 
diminished  In  stature  and  worth. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Impact 
of  this  dedicated  newspaperman  had  been 
felt  on  Journalism  throughout  the  Palmetto 
State.  It  was  especially  Impressive  in  Bam- 
berg County  where,  until  his  retirement  in 
1951.  he  had  served  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  enterprising  Bamberg  Herald  for  37 
years. 

True  newspaperman  that  he  was.  however. 
Mr  Hltt  could  not  long  permit  Inactivity  to 
rob  him  of  his  love  of  the  press  and  bla 
desire  to  reftialn  a  part  of  the  community 
In  which  he  had  settled  after  gaining  his 
Interest  In  newspaper  work  at  Montmorencl 
In  Aiken  County,  near  where  he  weis  born. 
Shortly  after  his  retirement,  he  undertook  a 
subordinate  role  In  production  of  the 
Herald,  but  in  time  was  back  In  full  harness. 
Even  when  his  final  illness  forced  him  Into 
hospitals  and  his  honve  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
he  wrote  his  forceful  editorials,  carrying  on 
the  tradition  his  newspaper  had  established 
during  the  half  century  he  was  associated 
with  it. 

The  tenacity  with  which  he  fought  his 
final  Illness  was  characteristic  of  the  deter- 
mination which  marked  his  every  endeavor, 
and  it  pointed  up  perhaps  as  well  as  any 
gesture  could,  his  zeet  for  life. 

R.  M  Hltt  win  be  missed,  not  alone  In  his 
hometown  of  Bamberg,  but  wherever  South 
Carolina  newspapermen  gather  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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(From  the  News  and  Courier.  June  19.  1963] 
R.  M.  Hrrr 

If  we  were  to  pick  a  model  for  the  role  of 
smalltown  editor,  we  would  not  have  to  look 
farther  afield  than  the  presiding  spirit  for 
the  last  49  yean  of  the  Bamberg  Herald. 
Now  that  Robert  Melvln  Hitt  has  died  at  age 
78.  we  feel  more  free  to  express  fully  our  ad- 
miration thaji  we  would  In  respect  for  his 
modesty,  have  said  to  his  face. 

Though  he  chose  to  spend  his  newspaper 
career  of  nearly  80  years  In  the  weekly  field 
of  Journalism.  Mr.  Hltt  had  qualities  that 
would  have  fitted  him  well  In  any  league  of 
our  craft — and  for  that  matter,  many  an- 
other profession.  He  had  a  good  head  for 
business,  as  well  as  a  clear,  terse  style  of 
writing. 

He  also  moved  with  a  natural  dignity  that 
Inspired  Unmedlate  confidence.  Nobody  ever 
had  reason  to  feel  that  his  trust  in  Mr.  Hltt 
was  misplaced.  His  code  of  ethics  was  sim- 
ple, direct  and  unyielding.  Yet  his  human- 
ity and  his  sense  of  humor  tempered  what 
might  In.  a  leaser  man  have  become  a  puri- 
tanical view  of  life. 

We  often  quoted  his  editorials  because 
they  were  timely,  short  and  sensible.  We 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  usual  product  of 
many   a   famous   metropolitan   gazette. 

The  small  town  field  that  Mr.  Hltt  chose 
for  himself  by  no  means  Is  the  measure  of  a 
small  man.  Some  of  the  traditions  of  Jour- 
nalism are  being  kept  better  today  among 
weeklies  than  by  the  dally  press. 

Mr.  Hltt's  first  newspaper  work  was  in 
Aiken.  Later  he  was  In  Tlmmonsvllle. 
Darlington,  and  Newberry.  In  1914  he  settled 
in  Bamberg.  He  retired  In  1951.  and  find- 
ing life  dull  without  an  office,  worked  him- 
self back  into  harness  at  the  Herald.  Mr. 
Hltt  was  writing  editorials  until  his  final 
Ulness  made  him  quit.  Falling  health  was 
the  only  thing  that  cotild  keep  him  from  a 
calling  that  he  served  with  devotion.  Integ- 
rity, and  BkllL 


The  Ima^e  of  Justice 


.EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Danville 
Register,  edited  by  W.  Marion  Saunders 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Saunders  is  &n  able, 
distinguished,  and  well-known  editor. 
In  the  light  of  the  happenings  of  recent 
date  and  the  efforts  to  give  more  power 
to  the  Government  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  I  think  It 
is  time  that  we  gave  more  thought  to 
local  law  enforcement  and  to  the  leav- 
ing of  these  vexing  and  troublesome 
problems  In  the  hands  of  local  people 
and  local  oCBcials.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
as  well  as  to  all  thoughtful  citizens.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows : 

(From  the  Register.  Danville.  Va.. 
June  19.  19631 

Thk  Image  or  Jusncx 

The  Image  of  that  blind  goddess.  Justice, 
has  been  of  majestic  proportion  In  this  part 
of  the  country  longer  than  the  existence  of 
our  Government  built  upon  the  concept  that 
all  men  are  free  and  are  equal  before  the 
law.  A  noble  creation.  Justice  is  the  image 
by  which  she  has  been  known  since  Virgin- 
ians of  earlier  generations  gave  meaning  to 
her  lines  and  substance  to  her  form. 

Unless  given  some  protection  by  those  In 
high  places  bearing  the  primary  if  not  the 
major  responsibility  for  her  safety.  Justice 
may  be  batted  about  after  the  manner  of  the 
drudge  whose  husband  believes  the  best  way 
to  handle  a  woman  is  to  beat  her  twice  a  day 
whether  she  needs  It  or  not. 

Danville  and  Virginia  have  ordinances  and 
statutes  enacted  as  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order.  When  these 
laws  were  violated  rep)eatedly  by  a  group  of 
people,  the  corporation  court  Issued  a  re- 
straining order  against  Illegal  actions  In  a 
number  of  specified  Instances.  Including  In- 
citement to  riot.  Cases  involving  violation 
of  the  restraining  order  and.  therefore,  con- 
tempt of  the  State  court,  currently  are  being 
tried. 

Justice  Is  having  her  skirts  dragged 
through  the  mud  because  plaintiffs  In  an 
omnibus  suit,  to  bring  about  court-directed 
Integration  in  some  fields  already  integrated 
and  In  others  still  segregated,  were  the  first 
of  the  demonstrators  to  violate  the  laws  of 
the  city  and  State  and  they  also  were  the 
first  to  violate  the  terms  of  the  restraining 
order. 

After  flouting  the  law  in  a  manner  to  un- 
dermine It  throughout  the  Nation  and  to 
bring  disrespect  upon  the  whole  system  of 
Justice,  the  free-wheeling  plaintiffs  In  the 
omnibus  suit  now  have  gone  before  a  Fed- 
eral court  and  asked  It  to  take  all  the  actions 
out  of  the  city  and  State  courts  and  hold 
that  charges  of  blocking  traffic  and  incite- 
ment to  riot  and  other  specific  violations  are 
Invasions  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
lawbreakers. 

By  thus  going  before  the  U.S.  district 
court,  the  plantUTs  In  the  pending  omnibus 
suit  and  the  defendants  in  the  city  and  State 
criminal  actions  have  shown  to  the  public 
their  Inherent  disregard  for  the  law  and  for 
the  administration  of  JusUce  in  Danville 
since  they  repeatedly  had  demonstrated  that 
when  the  laws  do  not  serve  their  Individual 


purposes >nd  alms  In  applying  pressures,  they 
will  violate  such  laws  with  Impunity. 

The  degredatlon  of  Justice  leaves  all  the 
community  besmirched.  And  the  stain  Is  all 
the  deeper.  It  seems,  when  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  appeals  by  tele- 
phone to  one  of  the  grossest  violators  of  the 
laws  to  cease  his  violations  and  those  of 
others  Jofhlng  him  in  demonstrating  their 
contempt  of  the  Judiciary  of  Virginia  and 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  city  and 
State.  Had  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy warned  Elder  Lawrence  Campbell  that 
the  laws  In  Danville  would  be  enforced  with 
all  the  power  needed.  Justice  could  and  would 
be  preserved  unsullied  in  Danville. 

All  the  violations  of  law  have  been  com- 
mitted under  a  firm  belief-  that  once  the  white 
conununlty  had  absorbed  all  the  trouble  it 
could  stand,  the  first  demand  of  the  rioters — 
that  all  charges  against  them  and  their  fel- 
low demonstrators  be  dropped — would  be  met 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Unless  the  law  violators  here  are  disabused 
of  any  such  Impression  In  court,  more  trouble 
win  be  experienced  here  and  in  other  cities. 

Mayor  Stinson  has  said  he  would  not  con- 
fer or  negotiate  with  people  under  charges. 
The  mayor  should  adhere  to  that  rule. 
Otherwise,  all  persons  with  alleged  grievances 
may  dirty  their  hands — and  themselves — as 
preparation  for  consultations  to  attain  that 
which  they  seek.  It  Is  not — and  should  not 
be — a  rule  of  the  courts  that  he  who  seeks  a 
legal  privilege  or  right  can  get  It  by  Illegal 
means. 


Hall  of  Science 


-The  New  York  World'* 
Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE /UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  by 
Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  at  the  ground  breaking  of 
the  hall  of  science.  Rushing  Meadows, 
June  19,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Robert  Moses,  President  or  the 
New  York  World's  Fair.  1964-65.  at  the 
Ground  Breaking  or  the  Haix  or  Science, 
Flushing  Meadow,  June  19,  1963 

We  were  concerned  for  a  long  time  about 
the  conspicuous  absence  of  an  adequate  ex- 
hibit of  ^ace  and  science  at  Flushing 
Meadow. 

We  tried  In  vain  every  known  expedient 
and  device,  every  legitimate  pressure,  hard 
and  soft  sell  and  charm,  through  our  most 
persuasive  and  skillful  representatives  and 
friends,  to  fill  this  gap.  Finally,  at  the  last 
possible  moment,  due  to  the  lively  concern  of 
the  city  administration,  the  Intervention  of 
Mayor  Wagner,  the  personal  enthusiasm  of 
Paul  Screvane.  and  the  persistence  of  Guy 
Tozzoll.  we  miraculously  met  the  problem, 
not  only  for  the  fair's  2  years  but  for  a  per- 
manent city  hall  of  science. 

This  hall  will  occupy  a  strategic,  accessible, 
and  expandable  place  In  the  completed 
Flushing  Meadow  Park — something  not  only 
for  the  fast-growing  borough  of  Queens,  but 
for^all  of  New  York  and  Its  visitors  as  a  liv- 
ing symbol  of  the  most  extraordinary  quarter 
century  of  human  progress  In  discovery  and 
Invention  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history. 


We  have  entrusted  the  form  of  this  hall 
to  Wallace  Harrison,  distinguished  chief 
architect  of  the  United  Nations  Capitol. 
Commissioner  Reidy  is  In  charge  of  con- 
struction. It  will  be  a  tough  assignment  to 
finish  on  time,  but  not  beyond  those  dedi- 
cated to  it. 

In  the  words  of  the  ancients,  we  pray  with 
complete  confidence  that  this  may  be  a 
happy  and  avisplclous  occasion. 


The  His^hway  Tmtt  Fand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Hon.  Rex  M.  Whitton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  which  gives  data  on 
the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Commerce, 

Bureau  or  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1963. 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  Your  letter  of 
June  11  discusses  the  Staunton  News  Lead- 
er's use  of  the  quotation:  "2  billion  of  Fed- 
eral road  money  is  diverted  to  nonhlghway 
purposes."  We  frequently  hear  or  read  simi- 
lar statements  that  are  based  on  Incomplete 
or  Inaccurate  Information. 

It  Is  Inaccurate  to  refer  to  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  on  automobiles  as  a  road-iiser  tax. 
The  tax  on  automobiles  was  originally  Im- 
posed at  3  percent  on  October  4,  1917.  In- 
creased to  5  percent  February  25,  1919,  de- 
creased to  3  percent  again  on  March  29,  1926, 
and  repealed  effective  May  29,  1928.  An  ex- 
cise tax  of  3  percent  was  again  Imposed  on 
automobiles  effective  June  21,  1932.  This 
was  Increased  to  3V^  percent  July  1,  1940,  to 
7  percent  October  1,  1941,  and  to  the  present 
10-percent  rate  November  1,  1951.  Although 
the  long-range  highway  financing  program 
adopted  in  1956  originally  provided  that  part 
of  the  tax  on  automobiles  would  go  to  the 
highway  trust  fund,  the  law  was  later 
amended  before  this  provision  took  effect, 
and  no  revenue  from  the  excise  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles ever  went  into  the  tnist  fund. 

All  of  the  net  revenues  (after  refunds) 
from  motor  fuel,  tires,  innertubes.  tread 
rubber,  trucks,  buses  and  trailers,  and  the^ 
use  tax  on  vehicles  weighing  more  than 
26.000  p>ounds  when  loaded  do  go  into  the 
trust  fund;  and  not  1  penny  of  the  highway 
trust  fund  revenues  has  ever  been  used  for 
other  than  highway  purposes. 

I  am  enclosing  copies  of  our  table  TF-301, 
that  lists  the  Items  taxed,  the  tax  rates  since 
the  beginning  of  the  trust  fund,  and  the  net 
revenue  to  the  trust  fund  from  each  Item  for 
each  year  the  trust  fund  has  existed  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  information  is  in  suffi- 
cient detail,  but  if  it  is  not,  we  have  com- 
plete data  on  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  and  shall  be  glad 
to  supply  any  additional  information  you 
may  wish. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rex  M.  Whttton, 
Federal  Highway  Administrator. 
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Net  revenues  to  Ou  Uigkvay  Trutt  Fund,  1957-1962  • 
(In  miniaoa  of  doUan) 

June  20 

lUm 

Tax  rate 

• 

riMidywr 

Iter 

1958 

1080 

1800 

1981 

1983 

Motor  fuel.- 

3  oenu  per  galloo  July  1,  IVM,  ttaroagb  Sept.  90,  IMO;  4  oent5  per  fsUlon 

there  aJler. 
8  cents  per  pound  for  highway  tires,  and  5  eents  per  pound  tat  other  tires 

JulT  1,  19M,  through  June  30,  llMl;  10 cent*  per  pound  lur  highway  tires 

■la  A  eants  per  pound  for  other  tires  thereafter. 
For  flanl  year  1067  only,  3  cenu  per  pound  on  highway  tire!<  accrued  to  the 

trust  fond.    After  Jun«  30,  10A7,  all  tire  i&x  accrued  to  the  trust  fund. 
«  oeota  p«r  pound  July  1,  19M,  through  June  30,  luei;  10  cents  per  pound 

thereafter. 
None  of  the  revenues  accrued  to  the  trust  fund  in  lUcul  year  IMT.    After 

Jtine  30,  1957,  all  innertube  tax  accrued  to  the  trust  fund. 
3  cents  p«T  pound  July  1,  19M,  througti  June  30,  1901;  5  cents  per  pound 

thervaftiT. 
10  percent  of  manufacturer's  wholesale  price  of  which  't  accrues  to  the  trust 

fund  during  tho  period  July  1,  1957.  ihroiigli  June  31',  \\*S2.  all  thereafter. 

During  Hscal  year  1«57,  ^»  of  tho  tax  accrued  to  the  trust  fund. 
$1.50  per  1,0<)0  pounds  gross  weight  for  vehicles  that  weigh  more  than  20,000 

pounds  when  loaded,  July  1,  IftW,  through  June  3t),  1961,  $3  per  1,000 

pounds  gross  weight  thereafter. 

1.320 
82 

1,808 
244 

17 

13 
111 

33 

1.857 

247 

15 

14 
107 

34 

X044 
281 

» 

U 

143 

M 

xaoi 

248 

15 
14 

47 

2,374 

TItm . 

327 

IllIMTtU\;ra ^ 

Trvrtd  rubber 

17 

II 
34 

26 

7k 

Trucks,  buse»,  and  trailfn. 

Vfhide  usf 

128 

n 

ToUkl  ^m  excises. 

1.479 
3 

2,028 
18 

2,074 
13 

xs» 

-1 

2.798 

1 

3.949 

Intrrest  od  Invesunenta 

7 

ToUI    

1,482 

2.044 

2.087 

xsso 

Z799 

2.956 

■  All  amounts  are  net,  after  refunds  have  been  paid. 


Deportations  ia  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF.Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
14  mai^  the  22d  anniversary  of  the 
deportation  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians, 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  to  the  interior 
of  Russia.  This  outrage  against  hu- 
manity occurred  exactly  1  year  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  take  note  of 
this  solemn  occasion. 

After  the  Bf^ltic  States  were  forced  to 
Join  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  under 
pressure  of  Russian  troops,  a  reign  of 
terror  was  unleashed  on  the  peaceful 
citizens  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. The  Soviet  Union  tried  to  impose 
its  own  way  of  life  upon  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, and  when  these  efforts  met  with 
resistance,  thousands  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Soviet  experiment  were  subjected 
to  exile,  deportation,  execution,  and  im- 
prisonment. What  started  as  a  program 
of  bringing  schools,  government,  trans- 
portation, and  banks  under  Soviet  con- 
trol ended  with  plans  to  transplant 
wholesale  all  the  Baltic  peoples  into 
Russia. 

The  deportations  reached  their  peaks 
during  a  5-day  period  starting  June  14, 
1941.  Duilng  these  few  days,  thousands 
of  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
were  arrested  and  deported  to  the  in- 
terior of  Russia.  This  crime  against 
humanity  was  not  accepted  without  re- 
sistance. Revolts  fomented  by  under- 
ground groups  occurred  in  several  cities, 
a  radio  station  was  seized  in  Lithuania, 
and,  as  the  rebellion  spread,  a  Lithu- 
anian InsurgAit  government  was  set  up. 
But  the  small  Baltic  States  could  not 
withstand  the  brute  force  exerted  by 
their  mammouth  neighbors  to  the  east 
and  west,  who  were  determined  to  sup- 


press the  Baltic  States  and  exploit  them 
in  every  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  States,  like  all 
countries  under  Communist  rule,  belong 
properly  to  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions. The  ideals  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence remain  alive  in  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Elstonia.  As  we  recall  the  hor- 
rors of  the  mass  detwrtations  which  oc- 
curred 22  years  ago  today,  we  firmly  vow 
to  leave  the  lamp  of  liberty  lighted  for 
all  people  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtain. 


CommuBication  by  Satellite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  on  June  4,  1963,  by  George  J. 
Peldman.  His  remarks  are  of  special  in- 
terest because  of  his  background  in  this 
field.  Mr.  Feldman  was  the  director  and 
chief  counsel  to  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Astronautics  and  Outer  Space ; 
he  also  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Outer  Space  and  now  is  an  incorporator 
and  one  of  the  initial  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing  Mr.  Peldman  was 
a  member  of  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO  and  from  time  to  time  has  under- 
taken other  special  assignments. 

His  address  follows: 

Communication  by  Satellitk 

(Address  of  George  J.  Feldman  Before  Federal 
Bax    Association.    Washington,    D.C.    June 
4.    1963) 
We  have  now  taken  the  first  steps  toward 

a  new  era  in  international  communication. 


The  emerging  space  age,  fathered  by  the 
technological  revolution,  has  witnessed  the 
heroic  exploits  of  men  In  space,  and  has 
brought  Into  experimental  being  the  fore- 
cast of  weather  via  satellite  and  the  poten- 
tial satellite  system  for  international  com- 
munication. 

The  experimental  vehicles  Echo,  a  passive 
reflector,  and  Telstar  and  Relay,  random 
orbit  repeater  experiments.!  have  gripped  the 
imagination  of  people  In  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Echp  as  a  small  star  has  been 
seen  by  millions  who  shared  the  unity  of 
an  Identity  of  wonder. 

The  television  transmissions  via  the  Tel- 
star vehicle  are  familiar  to  all,  as  television 
via  satellite  became  a  reality,  spanning  space 
and  ocean  In  almost  Instantaneous  time. 
Thus  In  drama  has  the  stage  been  set. 

This  Is  the  experimental  phase.  The  re- 
ality of  a  viable  communication  system 
remains  to  be  accomplished  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  hard  work,  hard  and  yet  Im- 
aginative intelligence,  and  cooperation,  na- 
tionally and  Internationally. 

The  advance  of  technology  ultimately 
simplifies  and  expedites  the  execution  of 
given  tasks  and  objectives.  But  the  trans- 
lation of  the  advancing  technology  into  the 
reality  of  a  functioning  system  brings  to 
the  fore  a  complexity  of  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  unprecedented  character  and  de- 
gree. 

It  is  those  problems  that  are  now  being 
tackled  In  the  great  effort  to  lift  the  promise 
of  the  experiment  to  the  function  of  the 
working  system. 

Primary  to  the  effort  is  the  reality  that 
a  systenv  of  communication  by  satellite  will 
be  brought  Into  living  being  and  will  In 
many  ways  transform  international  com- 
munications In  a  revolutionary  way. 

This  Is  the  essential.  Along  the  way  there 
are  the  secondary,  or  even  fundamentally 
more  removed,  clashes  and  skirmishes,  and 
articulation  of  narrower  concepts  of  method 
in  the  often  polarized  world  of  political  and 
economic  viewpoint   In  words  that  combat. 

As  counsel  and  director  of  the  House 
Select  Committee,  as  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  eommlttee 
on  outer  space,  and  now  as  one  of  the  Incor- 
porators of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.,  I  have  been  really  privileged  to  be 
closely  associated  with  a  living  adventvire  of 
our  times  and  to  have  played  a  part  In  the 
organizational  structure  and  direction  that 
must  take  place  to  bring  tedinology  to  prac- 
tical, working  reality. 
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I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  I 
speak  to  you  here  in  a  personal  capacity,  in 
views  that  are  my  own  and  not  as  a  desig- 
nated representative. 

The  problems  of  bringing  an  international 
communication  system  Into  being  are  mani- 
fold in  their  complexity.  They  Involve  tech- 
nological considerations  of  choice,  condi- 
tioned by  economics,  and  surrounded  by 
international  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations. 

The  magical  solution  is  hard  work,  the 
patience  of  understanding  and  the  elements 
of  good-will  engendered  by  respect  for  the 
problems  to  be  overcome. 

Public  Law  87-624,  the  "Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962"  sets  forth  the  guide- 
lines for  the  U.S.  effort.  Its  declaration  of 
policy  and  piu-pose  states: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  establish. 
In  conjunction  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  system, 
as  part  of  an  Improved  global  communica- 
tions network,  which  will  be  responsive  to 
public  needs  and  national  objectives,  which 
will  serve  the  communication  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  and  which 
will  contribute  to  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

"The  new  and  expanded  telecommunica- 
tion services  are  to  he  made  available  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  extended 
to  provide  global  coverage  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  In  effectuating  this  pro- 
gram, care  and  attention  will  be  directed 
toward  providing  such  services  to  econom- 
ically less  developed  countries  and  areas  as 
well  as  those  more  highly  developed,  toward 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic frequency  spectrum,  and  toward 
the  reflecUon  of  the  benefits  of  this  new 
technology  in  both  quality  of  services  and 
charges  for  such  services. 

"In  order  to  facUltate  this  development  and 
to  provide  tor  the  widest  possible  particlpa- 
Uon  by  private  enterprise,  U.S.  participation 
In  the  global  system  shall  be  In  the  form  of 
a  private  corporaUon,  subject  to  appropriate 
governmental  regulation.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  ail  authorized  users  shall  have 
nondiscriminatory  access  to  the  system;  that 
maximum  competlUon  be  maintained  in  the 
provision  of  equipment  and  services  uUlized 
by  the  system;  that  the  corporation  created 
under  this  act  be  so  organized  and  operated 
as  to  maintain  and  strengthen  competition 
in  Uie  provision  of  communications  services 
to  the  public;  and  that  the  activities  of  the 
coi  poraUon  created  under  this  act  and  of  the 
persons  or  companies  participating  in  the 
ownership  of  the  corpxjratlon  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Federal  antitrust  laws." 

This  Is  the  directive  and  In  the  act  are 
spelled  out  functions  of  the  corporation  to 
Implement  the  declaration  of  policy  and 
purpose  and  relationships  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  as  well 
as  the  corporation  Itself. 

Among  the  specifics  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  "aid  in  the  planinlng  and 
development  and  foster  the  execution  of  a 
national  program  for  the  establishment  and 
operation,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  of  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem." And  again:  He  shall  "exercise  such 
supervision  over  relationships  of  the  corpora- 
tion with  foreign  governments  or  entitles  or 
with  International  bodies  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  assure  that  such  relationships  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  naUonal  interest  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Other  functions  in  the  national  program 
are  assigned  directly  to  variotis  Government 
agencies  and  to  the  corporation  itself.  The 
corporation  Itself,  is  authorized  under  the 
•ct  to  "plan,  initiate,  construct,  own,  man- 
age and  operate  itself  or  in  conjunction  with 
foreign  governments  or  business  entitles  a 
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commercial  communication  satellite  system." 
Other  specific  powers  flowing  frc«n  this  au- 
thorization are  designated. 

The  execution  of  this  national  program 
and  the  task  fac^  by  tJie  corporation  is  diffi- 
cult, complex,  and  truly  formidable  and 
should  be  viewed  by  the  objective  with  tin- 
derstandlng.  This  is  the  uncharted  region  of 
technology,  international  relationship  and 
agreements,  and  national  support.  There  are 
hard  choices  to  be  weighed;  rapid  yet  deep 
study  and  decisions  of  magnitude. 

The  project  is  launched  and  this  important 
effort  is  underway.  For  its  part  the  corpora- 
tion is  developing  its  key  officers  and  staff. 
Its  principal  officers  have  begun  initial  ex- 
ploratory talks  with  communications  officials 
of  other  countries.  Technical  experts  are 
coming  in.  A  crack  organization  is  in  proc- 
ess of  assembly. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  are  Integral.  The 
choice  of  technological  approach,  dependent 
upon  the  state  of  the  art,  condition  the 
economics.  A  random  orbit  system  will  re- 
quire more  elaborate  and  intricate  handling, 
or  receiving  stations.  A  sjmchronous.  or  sta- 
tionary satellite  wUl  require  less  elaborate 
receiving  stations  but  will  have  to  be  in  itself 
a  more  Intricate  and  costly  mechanism,  with 
stronger  booster  power  to  get  it  up  there, 
and  more  precise  requirements  for  guidance 
and  on-board  equipment.  And  you  have  to 
have  spares,  in  case  your  system  is  impaired. 
The  choice  of  system,  and  please  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  speaking  here  of  a  system 
and  not  an  experimental  vehicle,  in  turn 
is  of  importance  to  the  international  users. 
How  do  they  participate?  Do  they  own  sta- 
tions? Do  they  furrUsh  personnel?  What 
about  their  own  research  and  development? 
And  in  addition  to  the  economics  there  is 
the  political  national  interest  and  national 
pride  In  participation. 

The  Eiu-opean  community  has  been  active- 
ly discussing  its  role.  Intensive  talks  have 
been  taking  place  on  the  subject  of  relation- 
ship."   The  interest  is  very  high. 

It  is  high  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  first  exploratory  conferences  liave  been 
held  and  there  wUl  be  talks  with  communica- 
tions officials  of  other  countries. 

And  what  of  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  Indicated  cooperation  on  the 
weather  program,  and  in  principle  on  the  so- 
called  hot  line.  How  will  It  respond  to  the 
conununlcation  satellite? 

Up  to  this  point  the  United  States  has 
been  the  innovator  and  leader  in  this  field, 
with  great  benefit  to  our  national  prestige, 
and  international  standing  and  with  the 
satisfaction  of  pioneering  a  part  of  the 
future.  Having  taken  this  pioneering  step, 
we  have  now  assumed  our  share  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  latter  is  the  operative  word. 
In  the  international  sphere,  the  United 
Nations  organization  has  shown  strong  in- 
terest in  communication  satellites,  not  only 
as  a  vehicle  to  transmit  events  of  the  U.N. 
Itself,  but  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  world 
into  closer  relationships  via  communication. 
Of  course,  it  Is  what  Is  said  that  coimts,  and 
not  the  speed  with  which  you  say  It.  But 
in  transfKirt  and  communication  our  world 
continues  to  shrink  as  distance  and  time 
are  compressed. 

In  a  direct  sense,  the  forthcoming  Extra- 
ordinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  of 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union— a  specialized  agency  of  the  UJJ.— is 
of  especial  importance.  This  is  to  take  place 
in  Octol>er.  Its  agenda  includes  the  aUoca- 
tlons  of  frequencies  for  the  communications 
satellite  program.  These  frequencies  are 
the  lifelines  of  communication.  Thus,  this 
international  conference  is  of  great 
importance. 

In  addition  to  the  international  aspects, 
the  corporation  has  its  own  unique  structure 
under  the  act  of  Congress.  Its  Incorporators, 
as  you  know,  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Having  been  ap- 
proved    by     the     Senate     they     are     now 


constituted  as  an  initial  board  of  directcHv, 
with  the  addition  of  the  principal  officers,' 
Leo  D.  Welch,  as  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  and  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  as 
president. 

Looking  ahead,  when  the  corporation  is 
ready  to  go  to  the  public  for  issuance  of 
stock,  when  a  clearer  picture  of  technologi- 
cal choice,  economics,  international  arrange- 
ments, has  been  brought  into  foctis,  with  a 
clearer  Indication  of  how  much  capital  Is 
required,  then  the  corporate  directorship  will 
assume  a  different  form. 

There  are  two  series  of  stock.  One  for  all 
the  carriers:  one  for  the  general  public,  with 
the  directive  for  wide  dispersal.  There  will 
be  a  15-member  board,  6  representatives  of 
the  general  public;  6  of  aU  the  carriers;  and 
3  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  economics  of  operation  in  the  light  of 
other  conomtmlcatlon  methods  such  as  cable 
and  microwave,  has  been  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  rising  curves  of  commimicaUon  de- 
mand, which  wiU  be  further  accelerated  by 
availability  of  means. 

The  satellite  is  not  only  a  vehicle  for  point 
to  point  transmission.  It  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  varied  geographical  simultaneous 
use,  as  the  spokes  to  the  hub  of  a  wheel. 

It  can  transmit  telephone,  written  mes- 
sages, facsimile,  and  data,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  other  forms  pf  data  exchange  may 
become  a  very  large  area  of  traffic. 

It  would  be  difficult  Indeed  to  emerge  full 
blown  into  a  global  system.  And  an  evolu- 
tionary  a^jproach   may   be   indicated. 

I  refer  again  to  the  declaration  of  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  Congress,  to  establish  "as 
expeditiously  as  practicable  a  commercial 
communications  satellite  system,  as  part  of 
an  improved  global  communications  net- 
work, which  wlU  be  responsive  to  public 
needs  and  national  objectives,  which  will 
serve  the  communication  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtries,  and 
which  will  contrlljute  to  world  peace  and 
imderstandlng." 

To  accomplish  this  national  goal  will  take 
strong,  intelligent  effort  and  work. 

The  communication  satellite  has  arrived 
of  exi>erlmental  age.  It  will  be  brought  into 
being  as  a  working  system.  The  United 
States  has  no  monopoly  on  its  creation. 
There  are  others  who  are  capable  of  doing  it. 
There  is  strong  worldwide  Interest.  The  cor- 
poration is  beginning  to  tackle  the  formida- 
ble problems  in  earhest  enthusiasm,  and  I 
may  say  in  the  spirit  of  the  dedication  that 
accompanies  a  pioneering  effort  of  responsi- 
bility. The  expert  group  being  assembled  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  of  national 
benefit,  as  It  researches  and  develops  its  pro- 
grain.  It  is  time  to  give  this  effort  the  un- 
derstanding required.  For  much  is  at  stake 
for  all. 


Martyrs'  Blood,  Birchert'  Seed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 


or  CALIFORNIA 

^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Insert  a  column  by  Lucius  Beebe  which 
appeared  In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  March  18.  1963,  as  follows: 

Martyrs'  Blood,  Birchers'  Sxxd 
(By  Lucius  Beebe) 

If  I  were  one  of  what  the  English  so 
grandly  term  "the  press  lords"  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  especially  in  California,  not  one  ot 
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the  hired  hands,  but  one  ot  the  owners, 
publishers,  and  editorial  directors  who  de- 
termine imilcles  and  give  the  orders  that  un- 
leash the  thunderbolts.  I  would  take  a  long, 
hard  and  perhaps  educational  look  at  some- 
thing called  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Were  I  ooe  of  these  highly  placed  folk,  all 
of  whom  are  fairly  wrtl  Indoctrinated  In  the 
belief  that  they  wield  vast  power  and  are  In- 
strumental In  shaping  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. I  think  I  would  come  away  from  such 
an  Inquiry  with  a  somewhat  less  exalted 
notion  of  my  own  dread  power  and  InfalUbU- 
Ity  at  authority. 

This  would  be  the  occasion  for  my 
humility. 

No  group  or  organization  In  the  history 
of  American  politics  or  public  life  has  been 
subjected  to  such  a  prolonged,  concerted. 
malicious,  mendacious,  determined,  and 
hysterical  smear  at  the  hands  of  supposedly 
responsible  publicists  as  the  John  Birch 
Soetety.  The  smear  originated  In  the  wrtt- 
hogB  of  an  editorial  malcontent  In  Santa 
Barbara  and  spread  rapidly  In  the  belief 
that  here  was  a  minority  group  so  micro- 
scopic and  without  Influence  that  It  could  be 
rllllfled  into  oWlvloo  with  no  risk  at  all  to 
anyone  concerned. 

No  two-bit  columnist,  no  sick  Joke  night 
club  wit.  no  time  serving  political  Jefe  at  the 
public  hog  trough,  especially  In  Sacramento. 
no  editorial  pundit  armed  with  the  educated 
language  of  disciplined  distortion  and  mis- 
representation, no  profeeslonal  peepul's 
friend  with  his  band  In  the  peepul's  pocket, 
no  maggot  Intelligence  of  the  college  cam- 
ptis,  no  rancid  liberal  In  the  ragbag  ranks 
of  the  peace  marchers,  but  hastened  with 
banshee  screams  to  gang  up  on  the  Blrchers. 

They  were  subjected  alike  to  the  fearful 
frownlngs  of  disfavor  of  the  lowest  elements 
of  skid  road  and  the  supposedly  most  respon- 
sible editorial  minds  of  the  dally  press  and 
other  communications  media.  Nobody  but 
took  a  fast  swipe  at  the  defenseless  Blrchers 

Nobody,  that  Is.  but  a  large  and  apparentljr 
ever  growing  segment  of  public  opinion 
which  Is  gathered  to  the  Blrchers'  ways  of 
thinking,  If  not  their  factual  ranks  of  en- 
rollment, with  every  fresh  barrage  of  dead 
cats  from  the  gloomy  mandarins  of  the  {vess 
and  radio.  Numbers  of  people  began  to  8e« 
la  the  alleged  subversion  attributed  to  the 
Blrchers  what  used,  once  In  the  almost  for- 
gotten past,  to  be  known  as  plain  American 
patriotism. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  fundamental  credo  of  the  John  Birch 
Society.  I  am  not  familiar  with  Its  tenets 
except  that  It  has  clamored  iar  the  Impeach- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  a  senti- 
ment warmly  shared  by  a  formidable  niun- 
ber  of  Americans  who  never  heard  of  J>t. 
Robot  Welch. 

I  am  given  to  understand,  too.  that  the 
more  militant  Blrchers  have  had  the  audac- 
ity to  make  snoot  faces  at  the  godlike  Image 
of  former  President  Elsenhower  which,  in 
th«  CTirrent  American  scheme  of  things.  Is 
tantamount  to  spitting  on  the  flag  or  sneer- 
ing at  mother,  but  may  well  be  revised  In 
the  long  hindsight  of  history 

Granted  the  Blrchers  have  been  off  bounds 
and  often  preposterous.  But  does  anybody 
In  his  right  mind  believe  them  to  be  more 
preposterous  than  some  of  the  capers  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People?  Or  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  a  confraternity  of  Moscow- 
Inspired  shysters  which  might,  for  the  Im- 
measurable benefit  of  society  In  general,  be 
liquidated?     With  flamethrowers. 

Now.  it  Is  apparent  from  the  screams  of 
terror  In  the  public  prints  and  outrage 
from  the  public  mendicants  holding  elective 
office,  in  California  especially,  that  the 
Blrchers    are   multiplying   like    Connecticut 


River  shad  and  growing  dally  in  solid  polit- 
ical importance. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  as  their  numbers 
increase  and  their  authority  waxes,  virtues 
will  begin  to  appear  In  tite  John  Birch 
Society  that  have  not  previously  been  per- 
ceived. As  long  as  their  numbers  were  mlc- 
roecoplc  they  could  be  kicked  around  with 
Impunity,  but  Governor  Brown  has  never 
been  known  to  view  as  completely  evil  any 
group  in  excess  of  three  persons  enrolled 
as  California  voters. 

Nor  is  any  newspaper  publisher  or  radio 
station  owner  who  hopes  to  be  in  buslnees 
next  year  going  out  of  his  way  to  alienate 
a  ponderable  and  apparently  growing  poten- 
tial for  circulation  and  the  purchase  of  the 
merchandise  and  services  they  advertise. 

This  is  no  brief  for  the  Jobn  Birch  So- 
ciety, merely  an  educated  guess  that  their 
status  in  the  commiuity  is  going  ST  be 
subject  to  a  sharp  revision  upward  having 
Its  origins  In  the  business  offices  of  a  num- 
ber of  newspapers,  radio  stations  and  de- 
partment stores  which  take  a  dim  view  of 
bankruptcy 

This  department  itself  is  not  a  Joiner  of 
anything  and  Is  of  the  firm  belief  that  any 
Ave  persons  gathered  together  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever  more  tirgent  than  a  floating 
crap  game  are  a  mob  and  should  be  dispersed 
with  Ore  hoses. 

There  Is  an  ancient  proverb  stemming.  I 
think,  from  the  days  of  the  religious  wars 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centtirles:  "Martyrs' 
Blood.  Church's  Seed.  "  Its  validity  has 
never  been  more  explicitly  afllrmed  than  in 
the  reaction  to  the  calculated  universal 
smear  accorded  the  John  Birch  Society. 


Blackjackiac  Americans 


EXTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    1»«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Speaker,  a 
shocking  article  on  how  the  Kennedy 
administration  biilldozes  private  enter- 
prise into  doing  its  bidding  Is  discussed 
in  an  excellent  article  by  Richard  Wil- 
son in  yesterday's  Evening  Star: 
Asm  Twisting  on  thx  Whkat  Votx — Paxs- 

suKE    FOB   Paxx    Radio    and    TV    Time    for 

Government  Version  Is  Charged 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Arm  twisting,  one  of  the  favorite  tech- 
niques on  the  New  Frontier,  has  been  dis- 
closed on  a  new  and  rather  more  Impressive 
level. 

The  arm  twisting  method  was  noted  pre- 
viously in  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cuban  prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  $30  million  National 
Cultural  Center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectability  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  officials  can  see  nothing 
wrong  in  It  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to 
be  Just. 

The  method  consists  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pressure  on  Individuals  or  corpora- 
tions to  support  or  go  along  with  Govern- 
ment actions.  When  skillfully  applied,  the 
Individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that  he 
was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted  by 
reward;  he  only  knows  he  has  been  shaken 
up.  He  may  have  an  antitrust  suit  pending 
and  have  his  mind  on  this  when  exposed  to 
Oov«Timent  persuasicm;  but  the  persuaders. 


of  course,  say  they  do  not  have  this  in  mind 
at  all,  only  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  new  instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
haps more  overt.  In  fact,  it  was  crude.  The 
farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threateningly 
brought  pressure  on  federally  licensed 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time  for 
the  Government's  version  of  the  Issues  in 
the    national    wheat   referendum. 

No  subtle^  was  involved.  A  national  di- 
rective went  out  to  State  managers  and 
local  committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to 
bring  to  the  .ittentlon  of  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions that  they  are  federally  licensed  for  3 
years  only  and  the  renewal  of  their  license 
could  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  their 
public  service  programs.  This  responsi- 
bility was  particularly  compelling,  it  was 
stated,  with  respect  to  public  service  agri- 
cultural   programs. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was 
amazing.  Public  service  programing,  it 
was  stated.  Is  promised  by  radio-TV  sta- 
tions "in  return  for  two  special  favors  granted 
by  the  Government,"  exclusive  use  of  a 
broadcast  frequency,  and  "the  policy  of  the 
Government  not  to  establish  federally  op- 
erated stations  in  competition  with  stations 
being  operated  commercially.  "  Of  course, 
the  directive  added,  this  does  not  make  sta- 
tions  "subject  to  dictation. ' 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  Fitz- 
gerald. Deputy  Administsator  for  State  and 
county  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service,  presum- 
ably with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman. 

With  vague  images  evoked  of  licenses  re- 
voked or  Government-operated  competitors, 
a  good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  com- 
piled. A  spot  check  shows  that  prime  time 
was  wangled  In  Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Min- 
nesota, and  probably  elsewhere  on  a  broader 
scale.  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough;  they  wanted  Just  such 
programs.  Others  felt  they  were  highly 
pressured. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only 
In  the  Interest  of  serving  the  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  unblaaed  view  of  the  Issues 
before  them. 

But  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  directive  belies  this 
trusting  view  in  one  sentence:  "As  you 
know,  interests  representing  one  point  of 
view  in  the  referendimi  are  blanketing  radio 
and  television  stations  with  material  In 
heavy  quantities.  It  is  not  expected  that 
we  can  match  the  flood  of  material  from 
this  group,  which  is  also  in  a  position  to 
buy  time.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  act 
aggreaaively  to  make  use  of  public  service 
time  of  radio  and  television  stations  at 
times  of  day  when  farm  people  are  listening" 

Farm  people  listened  and  voted.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not  get  even  a  majority  for 
the  adoption  of  Its  compulsory  control  pro- 
gram for  wheat.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary  for  its  adoption.  Rather  than 
submit  either  to  authoritarian  control  of 
their  farms  or  the  methods  of  the  not-so- 
hldden  persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were 
ready  to  take  the  risk  of  lower  Income. 

Now  the  same  bureaucracy  which  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  it  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-ln-the-manger  attitude 
toward  new  legislation.  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  voluntary  programs  for 
feed  grains  coupled  with  acreage  retirement. 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  Its  mind 
on  arm-twisting.  Let  the  farmers  suffer 
a  little  and  they'll  come  back  with  their 
tails  between  their  legs.  This  was  a  bad 
technique  In  the  beginning  It  is  bad  now 
Mr.  Kennedy  would  do  well  to  bring  it  to 
an  end  and  mske  a  constructive  beginning 
on  a  new  wheat  program  that  farmers  want. 
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Arm  Twisting  on  the  Wheat  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  conclude  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Richard  Wilson  which  appeared 
in  the  June  19.  1963.  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star.  What  Mr.  Wilson 
has  to  say  regarding  the  recent  wheat 
referendum  should  be  of  interest  to 
farmers  and  non-farmers  alike. 
Arm  Twisting  on  thx  Wheat  Vote — Pres- 
siTRK  ros  Free  Radio  and  TV  Time  roR  Gov- 
ernment Version  Is  Charged 

'       (By  Richard  Wilson) 

Arm  twisting,  one  of  the  favorite  tech- 
niques on  the  New  Frontier,  has  been  dis- 
closed on  a  new  and  rather  more  Impressive 
level. 

The  arm  twisting  method  was  noted  pre- 
viously in  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cuban  prisoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  funds  for  a  $30  million  National 
Cultural  Center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectability  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  officials  can  see  nothing  wrong 
In  it  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to  be  Just. 

The  method  consists  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pressure  on  individuals  or  corpo- 
rations to  support  or  go  along  with  Govern- 
ment actions.  When  sklllftilly  applied,  the 
individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that  he 
was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted  by 
reward;  he  only  knows  he  has  been  shaken 
up.  He  may  have  an  antitrust  siilt  pending 
and  have  his  mind  on  this  when  exposed  to 
Government  persuasion;  but  the  persuaders, 
of  course,  say  they  do  not  have  this  in  mind 
at  all.  only  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  new  instance  the  pressure  was  per- 
hape  more  overt.  In  fact,  it  was  crude. 
The  farm  bureaucracy  openly  and  threat- 
eningly brought  pressure  on  federally 
licensed  radio  and  TV  stations  to  give  free 
time  for  the  Government's  version  of  the 
Issues  in  the  national  wheat  referendum. 

No  subtlety  was  Involved.  A  national  di- 
rective went  out  to  State  managers  and  local 
committeemen  of  the  farm  program  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV  stations 
that  they  are  federally  licensed  for  3  years 
only  and  the  renewal  of  their  license  could 
depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  their  public 
service  programs.  This  responsibility  was 
particularly  compelling,  it  was  stated,  with 
respect  to  public  service  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was  amaz- 
ing. Public  service  programing,  it  was 
stated,  is  promised  by  radio-TV  stations  "In 
return  for  two  special  favors  granted  by  the 
Government."  exclusive  use  of  a  broadcast 
frequency,  and  "the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  establish  federally  operated  sta- 
tions In  competition  with  stations  being 
operated  commercially."  Of  course,  the  di- 
rective added,  this  does  not  make  stations 
"subject  to  dictation." 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  FiU- 
gerald.  deputy  administrator  for  State  and 
county  operations  of  the  Agricultural  SU- 
billzation  and  Conservation  Service,  pre- 
sumably with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman. 

With  vague  images  evoked  of  licenses 
revoked  or  Government  operated  competitors, 
a  good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  complied. 
A  spot  check  shows  that  prime  time  was 
wangled  In  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Minne- 


sota, and  probably  elsewhere  on  a  broader 
scale.  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough;  they  wanted  Just  such 
programs.  Others  felt  they  were  highly 
pressured. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only 
in  the  interest  of  serving  the  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  unbiased  view  of  the  Issues 
before  them. 

But  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  directive  belies  this 
trusting  view  in  one  sentence:  "As  you  know, 
interests  representing  one  point  of  view  in 
the  referendum  are  blanketing  radio  and 
television  stations  with  material  in  heavy 
quantities.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  can 
match  the  flood  of  material  from  this  group, 
which  is  also  in  a  position  to  buy  time.  But 
it  is  essential  that  we  act  aggressively  to 
make  use  of  public  service  time  of  radio  and 
television  stations  at  times  of  day  when 
farm  people  are  listening." 

Farm  people  listened  and  voted.  The 
Government  could  not  get  even  a  majority 
for  the  adoption  of  Its  compulsory  control 
program  for  wheat.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary  for  its  adoption.  Rather  than 
submit  either  to  authoritarian  control  of 
their  farms  or  the  methods  of  the  not-so- 
hidden  persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were  ready 
to  take  the  risk  of  lower  Income. 

Now  the  same  bureaucracy  which  had  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  it  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-ln-the-manger  attitude 
toward  new  legislation.  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  voluntary  programs  for  feed 
grains  coupled  with  acreage  retirement. 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  Its  mind  on 
arm-twisting.  Let  the  farmers  suffer  a  little 
and  they'll  come  back  with  their  tails  be- 
tween their  legs.  This  was  a  bad  technique 
in  the  beginning.  It  is  bad  now.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  do  well  to  bring  it  to  an  end  and 
make  a  constructive  beginning  on  a  new 
wheat  program  that  farmers  want. 


Put  Social   Security  Back 
Where   It  Belongs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  new  jxssst 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press  on  June 
11  printed  an  editorial  "Put  Social 
Security  Back  Where  It  Belongs,"  which 
contains  much  sound  reasoning  and 
American  common  sense.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  this  editorial 
because  I  believe  they  will  be  impressed 
by  it. 

I  could  never  see  the  justification  of 
refusing  payment  of  social  security  to 
those  entitled  to  it  because  they  were 
earning  money  through  their  own  ef- 
forts. After  all  it  is  their  money  which 
they  have  saved  up  against  the  day  of 
retirement  and  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it.  I  hope  the  study  that  Is  now 
being  made  recognizes  this  fact  and  that 
Congress  will  amend  the  law  to  correct 
this  injustice. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Asbviry  Park  (NJT.) .  Evening  Press. 

June  11, 19631 
Put  Social  Security  Back  Where  It  Belongs 

The  decision  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Anthony  J.  Celcbreme  to 


make  an  extensive  study  of  the  entire  social 
security  system  is  long  overdue.  As  the 
Press  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  Idea  of 
social  security  is  good.  We  supported  it 
when  It  was  first  advanced  but  its  develop- 
ment has  been  something  less  than  Its  advo- 
cates had  hoped  for. 

The  weakness  of  present  social  security 
laws  may  be  traced  back  to  the  reasoning 
which  permeated  the  thinking  of  the  first 
Roosevelt  administration.  Then  It  was  not 
enough  to  pass  a  needed  piece  of  legislation. 
Instead  the  legislation  had  to  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  furthering  some  so-called  social 
reform  dreamed  up  by  the  unemployed  theor- 
ists who  infested  the  early  days  of  the  New 
Deal.  One  of  tliese  social  panaceas,  sup- 
posed to  solve  many  of  our  problems  was  the 
idea  that  young  people  shoiild  be  kept  out  of 
the  labor  market  as  long  as  possible  and 
older  workers  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
market  as  soon  as  possible.  All  sorts  of  re- 
strictions were  placed  up  employment  of  the 
young  and  heavy  liability  was  impressed 
upon  employers  of  adolescents.  All  of  this 
tended  to  reduce  the  hiring  of  young  people 
and  Increase  the  ranks  of  the  idle  where 
delinquency  breeds.  At  the  same  time  every 
inducement  was  made  to  get  the  older  worker 
out  of  the  labor  market.  To  further  this  un- 
wise program  social  security  was  subverted 
from  a  detlrement  annuity  to  a  welfare  pro- 
gram designed  to  encourage  early  retirement. 

Oddly  enough,  while  the  social  security 
administration  was  striving  to  get  the  older 
worker  out  of  gainful  employment  other 
social  agencies  have  been  browbeating  em- 
ployers to  employ  the  oldsters  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  prove  their  worth  In  the  world. 
Experts  in  the  field  of  mental  health  tell  us 
that  employment  is  good  for  old  as  well  as 
young  and  all  sorts  of  activities  are  planned 
to  keep  elderly  people  from  deteriorating 
through  inactivity.  This  Is  one  of  the  Inter- 
esting phenomena  which  results  when  a  dis- 
ingenuous administration  sells  a  social 
theory,  now  discarded,  under  the  guise  of 
something  else.  Delaying  the  employment 
of  young  people  and  speeding  the  retlremeht 
of  older  workers  should  be  pressed  on  Its 
own  merits,  not  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
an  annuity. 

Since  Its  Inception  the  social  security  pro- 
gram has  demanded  that,  upon  reaching  a 
speclflj^d  age.  an  Individual  limit  himself  to 
a  Job  paying  a  nominal  salary  or  forfeit  his 
social  security  Income  for  which  be  has  paid 
and  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  injustice 
of  this  situation  is  apparent  when  It  is 
realized  that  an  individual  might  have  an 
Income  from  Investments  running  into  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands  of  dollars  and  still  be  eli- 
gible to  collect  his  social  security  payments. 
But  the  person  of  modest  means  who  might 
live  quite  comfortably  cmi  his  social  security 
payments  plus  his  salary,  finds  that  a  strict 
limit  is  placed  upon  the  amount  he  may 
earn  as  additional  Income.  His  wealthier 
friend,  however,  may  have  his  social  security 
and  enjoy  a  limitless  Income  so  long  as  it 
comes  from  a  source  other  than  salary.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  father,  many  times  a  mil- 
lionaire, might  have  become  eligible  for  so- 
cial security  upon  reaching  65  without  limit- 
ing his  other  Income.  Yet  an  employee  of 
the  senior  Kennedy  is  forced  to  give  up  his 
social  security  unless  he  is  willing  to  forego 
employment  yielding  more  than  the  limit  al- 
lowed by  law. 

Social  security  was  designed  to  be  an  an- 
nuity payable  to  those  under  its  coverage 
when  they  reached  a  specified  age.  This  an- 
nuity is  paid  for  by  the  contributions  of  the 
employee  and  his  employer.  It  belongs  to 
the  recipient  when  he  reaches  his  65th  birth- 
day, under  certain  circumstances  when  he 
reaches  the  earlier  age  of  62.  It  is  quibbling 
to  say  that  a  man  should  spend  his  life  pay- 
ing for  an  annuity  and  then  tell  him  that 
he  cannot  have  It  unless  he  Is  willing  to 
forego  the  higher  standard  of  living  which 
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he  might  earn  through  continued  employ- 
ment. Let's  return  social  security  to  the  orig- 
inal concept  of  a  compulaory  annxilty  paid 
for  by  employee  and  employer  alike  and  stop 
using  It  as  a  means  of  promoting  exploded 
social  theories. 


Evideace  Shows  loterior  Secretary  Avoids 
Use  of  Condemoatioa  Powers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   OBBCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Senate  PuWic  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee recently  held  hearings  on  S.  1137, 
my  bill  to  establish  the  Oregon  Dimes 
NationsJ  Seashore,  there  was  consider- 
able pro  and  con  discussion  on  the  de- 
sirability of  giving  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior power  of  condemnation  to  acquire 
privately  owned  property  for  park  pur- 
poses. In  the  bill  I  introduced  to  pro- 
vide Oregon  with  a  new  park  unit,  thla 
matter  is  dealt  with  by  depriving  the 
Secretary  of  condemnation  powers  over 
im,proved  private  residential  property. 
This  provision  was  Included  because  it 
has  become  apparent  In  national  sea- 
shore planning  that  the  existence  of  pri- 
vate homes  within  the  park  boundsuies 
Is  not  incorsistent  with  recreation  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Washington  correspondent  for 
several  Oregon  newspapers,  Mr.  A.  Rob- 
ert Smith,  recently  visited  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore  in  search  of  in- 
formation on  the  manner  in  which  prop- 
erty condemnation  has  been  handled  in 
that  area.  He  discovered  that  since  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  by  Congress  only  1  out  of 
about  2,000  prop>erty  owners  has  had  his 
property  condemned.  Moreover,  the 
Park  Superintendent  told  him  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  resi- 
dents would  be  forced  to  sell  their  homes, 
and  that  most  of  the  comimercial  enter- 
prises will  be  allowed  to  continue. 
This  is  most  slgniflcant.  In  my  opinion, 
because  the  legislation  which  passed  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  Cape  Cod  unit 
gives  the  Secretary  broad  powers  to  ac- 
quire property  by  condemnation.  In  my 
bill,  however,  he  has  only  limited  author- 
ity In  this  field. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcors  with  my  re- 
marks the  newspaper  article  entitled, 
"Cape  Cod  Park  Easy  on  Private  Prop- 
erty," which  apr>eared  In  the  Oregon 
Statesman.  June  12,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Caps  Cod  Pamx  Bast  on  Pkivatk   Pkopibtt 
(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

Cap*  Coo.  Mass. — In  the  nearly  2  years 
since  Congress  approved  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore,  only  1  out  of  2.000  property  own- 
ers has  had  his  property  condemned  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

If  this  suggests  the  easy-does-tt  approach 
of  the  National  Park  Service  In  gaining  the 


cooperation  of  Oape  Cod  residents  for  crea- 
tion of  thU  27,000-acre  park.  It  also  Indicates 
thait  no  cltlsen  can  openly  defy  the  law  estab- 
lishing this  new  park.  The  citizen  who  tested 
the  law  defied  the  prohibition  against  build- 
ing new  homes  In  the  park,  refused  advice  to 
quit,  and  so  the  Oovernment  condemned. 

The  Federal  versus  private  property  Issue 
Is  much  more  pronounced  here  on  Cape  Cod 
than  It  Is  on  the  Oregon  coast  where  an 
Oregon  IXines  National  Seashore  Is  proposed 
under  bills  pending  In  Congress,  although 
this  Is  the  Issue  which  opponents  of  the 
Dunes  park  usually  cite.  It  Is  more  pro- 
nounced here  because  Cape  Cod  park  In- 
volves roughly  twice  as  much  private 
property  as  would  be  included  In  an  Oregon 
Dunes  park  under  the  Neuberger  bill  and 
many  times  more  than  under  the  Duncan 
bill. 

The  amount  of  private  land  In  the  Oregon 
Emnes  park,  as  ouUlned  to  the  Congress  last 
month  by  Interior  SecreUry  Stewart  Udall. 
would  be  11.700  acres.  The  Cape  Code  sea- 
shore, when  completed,  will  Include  21.000 
acres  of  private  property,  plus  6.000  acres  of 
State  land,  for  a  park  roughly  27.000  acres 
In  total  area. 

The  Park  Service  Is  busy  trying  to  acquire 
the  unimproved  land,  which  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  the  3.000  separate  private  tracts  held 
by  3.000  Individual  owners.  The  tracts  of 
Improved  property  contain  700  private  homes 
and  85  business  establtshmenu.  Congress 
armed  the  Park  Service  with  the  power  of 
condemnation  over  all  thU  private  prop- 
erty— and  authorized  «10  million  to  pay  for 
acquisition  costs. 

PfiTt  Superintendent  Robert  F.  Olbhs  says 
It  Is  conceivable  that  few  If  any  of  these 
residents  will  be  forced  to  sell  their  homes, 
and  that  most  of  the  commercial  enterprises 
will  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  security  on  the 
part  of  residents  is  that  Congress  provided 
that  If  local  zoning  regulations  are  adopted 
to  safeguard  the  park  against  honkytonk 
commercialism,  then  the  Federal  power  to 
condemn  residential  property  could  not  be 
used.  After  the  Cape  Cod  Act  was  approved, 
the  Interior  Department  Issued  minimum 
Eonlng  regulations  It  would  approve  for  prop- 
erty within  the  park.  While  aimed  at  halt- 
ing uncontrolled  eommerclallzatlon.  they 
would  permit  establishment  of  such  new  en- 
terprises as  boathousee,  overnight  lodgings, 
fishing  activities,  artists'  studios,  crop  farm- 
ing but  not  "such  objectionable  uses  as  a 
piggery."  and  they  would  allow  such  small, 
home  occupations  as  the  making  and  selling 
of  traditional  Cape  Cod  products  produced 
on  the  premises. 

To  date  four  of  the  six  towns  In  the  park 
have  adopted  zoning  bylaws  as  tough  or 
tougher  than  those  prescribed  by  Interior, 
and  the  other  two  towns  are  working  on  new 
codes.  The  towns  are  anxious  to  preserve 
their  residential  conununltles  against  con- 
demnation because  this  will  mean  the  home- 
owners will  continue  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
town. 

Since  the  Park  Service  has  opened  its  office 
here  at  Eastham.  midway  down  the  cape,  a 
number  of  residents  have  volunteered  to  sell 
their  homes  to  the  Government.  Olbbe  said 
many  were  older  persons  with  no  children 
to  whom  they  wished  to  pass  on  their  prop- 
erty. In  these  cases  negotiated  sales  are 
arranged.  > 

A  resident  electing  to  stay  in  the  park  may 
not  keep  an  unlimited  amount  of  his  land 
with  his  home.  For  those  homeowners  with 
more  than  a  small  plot  of  ground,  the  act 
allows  them  to  keep  at  least  3  acres.  Olbbs 
said  his  office  takes  Into '  account  the  ar- 
rangement of  such  related  facilities  as  the 
well  or  garden  and  in  some  Instances  has 
allowed  5  acres. 

The  pending  Oregon  Dunes  bills  deny  the 
Park  Service  the  power  to  condemn  residen- 
tial property,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 


zoning  bylaws  are  adopted  locally.  This  was 
a  concession  to  vocal  opponents. 

But  the  Oregon  Dxuias  legislation  follows 
the  Cape  Cod  Act  In  giving  the  Oovernment 
the  power  to  condemn  undesirable  business 
establishments  in  the  park.  The  standards 
for  judging  commercial  enterprises  are  not 
spelled  out  in  either  case. 

All  86  busyfi  esses  In  Cape  Cod  Park  got 
blanket  permits  to  continue  operating 
through  1903.  Olbbs  said  he  intends  to  be 
lenient  with  nearly  all  of  them  In  future 
years.  He  pinpointed  one  "dive  that  should 
be  eliminated."  It's  not  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice objects  to  liquor  being  served  within  the 
park,  explained  Olbbs.  but  the  type  of  place 
dispensing  drinks  would  govern  whether  It 
will  get  the  permit  It  needs  to  continue  op- 
erations. 

There  are  only  four  places  holding  liquor 
licenses  In  the  p«u'k.  he  said.  Two  others 
are  "a  very  nice  motel  and  a  seafood  restau- 
rant," which  will  be  permitted  to  continue. 
The  fourth  Is  a  "rundown  old  hotel"  which 
has  Indicated  Its  willingness  to  sell  out  to 
the  Oovernment.  If  present  negotiations  for 
a  sale  are  fruitful,  the  hotel  will  be  torn 
down,  said  Olbbs. 

There  is  only  one  large  Industrial  enter- 
prise in  the  park  which  for  40  years  has  been 
digging  sand  out  of  this  scenic  peninsula  to 
supply  railroads  with  brake  sand,  among 
other  Industrial  uses.  This  will  probably 
be  closed  out  gradually.  Olbbe  said,  and  sev- 
eral small  sand  and  clay  pits  which  supply 
materials  for  road  construction  may  be  cur- 
tailed. 

There  are  three  auto  service  stations  in 
the  park  which  will  continue.  Other  en- 
terprises are  mostly  of  the  gift  shop  and 
tourist  home  variety,  plus  a  few  doctors  and 
other  professional  men  with  offices  In  their 
homes,  said  Olbbs  approvingly. 

In  passing  on  each  commercial  enterprise, 
the  park  superintendent  said  he  makes  the 
decision  with  the  advice  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Advisory  Conunlsslon,  composed  of  10  local 
citizens:  one  appointed  by  Udall:  two  by  the 
Oovemor;  one  by  Barnstable  County  and  one 
each  from  the  six  towns,  Kastham.  Chatham. 
Truro.  Wellfleet,  Orleans,  and  Provlncetown. 
The  commlslon  meets  monthly  with  Olbbs. 

"Several  members  of  the  commission  were 
opponents  of  the  park,  and  one  is  still  vio- 
lently opposed  to  It."  said  Olbbs.  "It  shows 
that  It  Isn't  stacked." 


Civil  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or    CSOIGtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  delivered  his  message  on 
civil  rights,  and  the  Congress  will  now 
consider  it. 

Demonstrations  and  violence  hardly 
make  a  proper  background  for  the  calm 
deliberation  that  sound  legislation  de- 
mands. It  seems,  therefore,  that  we 
should  review  some  basic  principles, 
hoping  to  remove  this  issue  from  the 
clamor  of  the  streets. 

FMrst.  we  must  once  again  acknowledge 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
Is  stiU  the  law  of  the  land.  It  Is  the 
law.  and  it  will  remain  the  law.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  recognize  that  all  gov- 
ernmental, or  publicly  supported  or  con- 
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trolled  facilities  must  be  made  available 
to  all  citizens. 

Second,  the  14th  and  16th  amend- 
ments, forged  in  the  bloodshed  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  are  the  law  of  the  land.  Their 
guarantees  must  extend  to  every  citizen. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  justifloatlon  for 
withholding  or  denying  any  of  the  rights 
there  secured  on  grounds  of  race  or  color. 
Particularly,  the  right  to  vote  must  be 
extended  to  all  persons,  without  regard 
to  color,  who  can  qualify  under  fairly 
administered  standards.  Those  who 
seek,  by  harassment,  subterfuge,  or  in- 
timidation, to  deny  the  ballot  to  others 
do  nothing  but  invite  federally  super- 
vised voting  procedures.  Unless  justice 
be  done  at  the  courthouse,  it  will  be  done 
at  the  Capitol. 

Third,  there  remains  the  question  of 
falrplay  on  the  part  of  privately  owned 
facilities  serving  the  public.  Is  it  fair 
that  some  Americans  are  admitted,  and 
others  turned  away?  Is  It  fair  that  some 
Americans  are  welcomed  on  one  side  of 
a  store,  and  rejected  on  the  other?  If 
we  seek  falrplay,  then  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  lacking  here. 

Is  the  remedy  found  in  a  public  ac- 
commodations law  of  nationwide  appli- 
cation? Such  a  law  would  say  to  pro- 
prietors throughout  the  Nation:  "You 
may  no  longer  select  your  own  customers, 
but  must  serve  all  who  come."  Is  it 
right  to  so  restrict  every  American  busi- 
nessman in  the  operation  of  his  own 
business?  Is  it  right  that  every  Ameri- 
can's Investment  be  so  regulated?  Is  It 
right  that  every  American  proprietor  no 
longer  may  serve  whom  he  chooses — 
whether  that  choice  be  wise  or  foolish, 
worthy  or  spiteful?  I  think  not.  I  do 
not  think  that  prudence  dictates  such  a 
mandatory  rule  as  the  national  public 
accommodations  proposal,  and  I  cannot 
support  It. 

Those  communities  which  have  en- 
acted similar  laws  have  done  so  on  the 
basis  of  local  sentiment  and  desire. 
Any  such  decision  should  be  made  locally, 
not  nationally. 

The  problem  of  falrplay  must  be 
solved,  but  a  national  law  is  no  solution. 
Atlanta  is  trying  to  find  its  own  answers. 
Answers  will  be  found  elsewhere  when 
community  leaders  sp>eak  out — and  when 
all  citizens  exercise  a  full  measure  of 
patience,  compassion,  and  respect  for 
order. 

Our  Nation  can  overcome  Its  prob- 
lems— but  we  must  solve  them,  not  ignore 
them.  Long  term  solutions  are  still  to 
be  found,  not  in  hastily  passed  statutes, 
but  in  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  for 
every  American  to  attend  a  good  school, 
to  earn  a  good  income,  and  to  achieve 
full  development  of  his  own  talents  and 
.  abilities. 

Be  assured  that  after  the  last  demon- 
strator has  gone  home;  after  the  last 
denunciation  has  been  made;  after  the 
last  bill  has  been  signed  into  law — the 
problems  of  providing  opportunities  for 
jobs,  housing,  education,  and  a  full  life 
will  yet  remain. 

If  the  only  legacy  of  this  trying  hour 
i.s  bitterness  and  frustration,  all  Ameri- 
cans, white  and  Negro,  will  be  the  losers. 


Oklahoma  Contractors  and  Highway  De-     nient   personnel   remained,    in   their  place, 

however,    lingered     a    susplclouB,    accusing 


partment  Establish  New  Lines  of  Com- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  prepared  from  a  paper  presented 
bythe  author,  Mr.  John  C.  McConnell. 
at  the  Mississippi  Valley  Conference  of 
State  Highway  Departments,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  May  issue  of  the  Construc- 
tor, a  national  trade  magazine.  The 
article  describes  the  positive  steps  taken 
cooperatively  and  on  their  own  initia- 
tive by  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Highways  and  the  construction  industry 
"to  establish  greater  control,  coordina- 
tion, and  communication"  In  the  conduct 
of  the  highway  program.  Movement  in 
this  direction  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  should 
add  materially  to  protection  of  the  tax- 
payer's investment  and  realization  of 
full  value  on  every  dollar  put  into  our 
national  Federal-aid  highway  projects. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Necessity  Is  the  mother  of  taventlon,  and 
of  a  real  need  was  born  the  Oklahoma  De- 
partment of  Hlghways-AOC  Joint  Commit- 
tee. In  order  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
need,  permit  me  to  recount  a  little  recent 
Oklahoma  history. 

STATE    WAS    TASOrr 

About  4  years  ago,  my  State  became,  as 
have  other  States  since  that  time,  the  target 
of  Federal  Investigators  and  considerable  ad- 
verse writing  and  reporting  In  connection 
with  alleged  misconduct  and  corruption  In 
the  building  of  the  51st  Street  (Skelly)  by- 
pass In  Tulsa. 

For  months  following  the  Initial  Investi- 
gation, there  were  chEirges.  Inquiries,  com- 
mittees and*  committee  rejyorts,  and  more 
critical  reporting  by  some  national  publi- 
cations. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  conclusive  re- 
ports of  the  whole  affair  came  from  retired 
General  Buchannan,  of  the  Arm  of  Spencer 
J.  Buchannan  and  Associates,  who  was  at 
that  time  on  the  civil  engineering  staff  of 
Texas  A.  St  M.  College  and  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  founders  of  the  Soils  Research 
Center  at  Vlcksburg,  Miss.  Oeneral  Buchan- 
nan was  and  Is  considered  a  leading  authority 
In  soils.  An  Interpretation  of  his  report  may 
be  summed  up  with  the  statement  that  there 
was  no  intent,  nor  should  there  be  any 
criminal  liabilities,  on  either  the  part  of  the 
contractor  ot  of  the  department  of  highways. 

KG   llALINTKNT   rOUND 

In  -concluding  his  report,  Oeneral  Buchan- 
nan said:  "EKirlng  the  course  of  this  study, 
particular  attention  has  been  given  to  evi- 
dence of  fraud  or  Intent  to  falsify  on  the 
part  of  representatives  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned with  the  projects.  No  evidence  or 
Indication  of  mallntent  was  found.  Will- 
ingly given  cooperation  and  assistance  has 
been  mutually  enjoyed  during  the  course  of 
the  study." 

Finally,  when  the  smcAe  had  cleared,  no 
corruption,  no  fraud,  and  no  willful  mis- 
conduct on  the  part  of  contractors  or  depcu't- 


publlc,  and  an  urgent  need  for  Improved 
coordination,  control,  and  communication. 
The  highway  Industry  In  Oklahoma — both 
governmental  and  private — stood  convicted, 
not  of  fraud  and  corruption,  but  of  an  al- 
most apathetic  neglect  of  an  aggressive  and 
cooperative  approach  toward  Improving  our 
construction  efforts. 

COMMrrTEE  rORMED 

When  the  Initial  shock  wore  off.  leaders  of 
both  segments  of  our  Industry  began  to 
search  for  not  only  a  means  of  preventing 
damage  to  the  highway  Industry  from  any 
future  investigations,  but  also  for  a  perma- 
nent and  effective  vehicle  of  communication 
between  the  highway  department  and  the 
construction  Industry.  Thus,  a  Joint  high- 
way department-contractor  committee  came 
Into  being. 

The  commltee  meets  regularly  for  about  2 
hours  on  the  morning  proceeding  the  de- 
partment's monthly  division  engineers  meet- 
ing. Representing  the  department  of  high- 
ways are  the  heads  of  those  divisions  who 
have  the  most  direct  contact  with  individual 
contractors  of  the  State.  This  group  In- 
cludes the  director  of  highways,  the  chief 
engineer,  the  assistant  chief  engineer,  the 
construction  engineer,  the  design  engineer, 
the  bridge  engineer,  a  field  division  engineer, 
and  the  materials  test  engineer.  Represen- 
tation is  rotated  among  the  eight  existing 
field  division  engineers  of  the  department. 

CONTSACTORS  REPRESENTED 

Contractors  are  represented  by  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  State's  AGC  group  and 
by  at  least  one  of  each  of  the  various  tyi>e8 
of  contractors  engaged  In  highway  construc- 
tion, such  as  paving  contractors,  grading  con- 
tractors, and  bridge  contractors.  Contractor 
representation  also  Is  rotated  so  that  every 
contractor  belonging  to  AGC  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve.  Also,  at  each  meeting 
an  effort  Is  made  to  see  that  both  large  and 
small    contractors    are    equally    represented. 

When  the  Joint  committee  was  first  or- 
ganized, the  association  Individually  notified 
all  its  members  of  the  purpose  and  proce- 
dures of  the  committee  and  solicited  their 
cooperation  and  active  participation.  Prior 
to  each  monthly  session,  all  contractc«-s  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  submit  discussion 
items.  Likewise,  all  contractor  members  of 
AOC  are  Informed  of  the  comnilttee  actions 
and  reconunendatlons. 

Immediately  following  the  committee's 
morning  meeting,  the  attending  field  divi- 
sion engineer  makes  a  summary  report  to 
the  department's  division  engineers  meeting. 

Prom  the  beginning,  these  Joint  meetings 
were  open  to  the  public.  The  local  pM-ess  was 
invited  and  did  attend  the  first  two  or  three 
sessions.  Their  Interest  soon  waned,  how- 
ever, and  reporters  rarely  api>ear  now  because 
of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  discussions. 

The  conunltteee  does  not  sit  as  a  repre- 
sentative body  for  any  one  individual  or  con- 
struction firm,  but  as  an  aid  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  Its  purpose  Is  not  to  pull  any- 
one's chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  but  to  attack 
our  mutual  problems. 

Of  course.  Individuals  often  request  dis- 
cussion of  Items  with  which  they  are  pres- 
ently concerned,  and  they  are  discussed, 
without  reference  to  personalities,  provided 
they  are  of  Importance  to  the  whole  Industry. 
Many  such  discussions  of  Individual  ob- 
stacles and  problems  have  prevented  in- 
dustrywide headaches. 

ACTS   AS  SOUNDING  BOARD 

Primarily  the  committee  acts  as  a  sound- 
ing board  for  new  ideas,  new  procedxires,  new 
policies,  and  new  techniques.  Ideas  and 
proposals  are  exposed  to  both  the  contractor's 
and  highway   department's   viewpoints   be- 
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ton  they  are  mode  effectlTC.  This  monthly 
in«etlnc  U  th«  only  place  where  top  leaden 
of  both  AOC  and  the  highway  department 
meet  offlclally  to  consider  the  problem*  o€ 
the  IndiMtry.  Immediately  following  the 
Federal  Investigation  of  the  Slst  Street  by- 
paM.  much  of  the  confidence  of  both  con- 
tractors and  highway  department  personnel 
was  shattered.  These  Joint  committee  meet- 
ings have,  to  a  large  extent,  restored  this 
confidence  and  the  ability  of  both  segments 
of  the  Industry  to  make  needed  decisions. 

Discussion  Items  at  these  Joint  meeUngs 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  In  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  mutual  solution  to  mutual 
problems.  While  we  feel  that  considerable 
suecMa  has  been  achieved.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  certainly  have  not  solved  all 
our  problems  nor  always  found  the  perfect 
solution  to  others. 

Some  of  the  most  frequent  discussions  at 
our  monthly  conferences  revolve  around 
highway  department  specifications  and  spe- 
cial provisions,  their  interpretation  and  im- 
plementation, and  other  changes  necessitated 
by  the  changing  construction  scene. 

PATMXMT  DIBCUS8ZD 

Another  subject  often  batted  around  con- 
cerns payment  to  contractors,  including  the 
method  of  payment,  pay  iten\s.  and  depart- 
mental problems  concerning  the  speed  of 
payments,  and  in  particular  the  expeditious 
handling  of  final  estimate  payments  to  con- 
tractors. A  great  deal  of  good  has  been 
achieved  In  this  latter  area.  These  improve- 
ments have  done  much  to  bring  us  cloeer 
together  as  an  Industry. 

The  committee  has  worked  toward  resolv- 
ing many  knotty  problems  centering  around 
bid-checks,  bid-bonds,  and  contractor  qual- 
ifications, and  has  attempted  to  attack  them 
m  a  manner  beneficial  both  to  the  Industry 
and  the  taxpayer. 

A  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  focused  on  the  critical  need 
of  the  department  for  better  trained  Inspec- 
tion personnel,  better  working  conditions  so 
that  the  department  can  attract  and  retain 
quAllfled  people,  Ineervice  training  pro- 
grama,  and  even  on  the  subject  of  gifts  to 
employees  of  the  department. 

Our  efforts  have  extended  into  the  areas 
of  material  specifications,  pitftlcularly  with  . 
an  eye  toward  upgrading  local  materials 
when  possible.  Also,  wo  have  dealt  with 
design  problems,  attempting  to  see  that  Jobe 
offered  for  bid  are  broken  up  so  that  smaller 
contractors  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  more 
often.  If  such  can  be  accomplished  without 
forcing  State  taxpayers  to  sxifler. 

There  are  times  when  means  of  greater 
cooperation  between  contractors,  the  depart- 
ment of  highways,  Corps  of  Engineers.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roculs.  occupy  our  attention.  On  occa- 
sion, representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  have  sat  in  with  \is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  meetings  have  often  helped  the  de- 
partment bring  local  problems  to  the  atten- 
tion of  these  agencies. 

These  conferences  have  helped  all  of  us 
realise  more  fully  bow  Important  it  Is  that 
strict  specifications  be  followed  and  that  bids 
by  contractors  be  made  accordingly.  Prom 
the  meetings,  we  have  all  better  understood 
the  Impcwtance  of  having  specifications  which 
do  not  have  absolute  limits,  but  rather  range 
Ihnlta  so  that  we  can  physically  stay  within 
that  range. 

PaECONSTRUCnON  CONFERENCES 

One  other  notable  result  of  the  conferences 
should  be  mentioned  and  that  Is  the  inaugu- 
ration of  preconatruction  conferences  be- 
tween local  highway  department  personnel 
and  the  successful  contractor  on  a  newly 
contracted  project.  These  field  conferences 
help  get  possible  future  conflicts  Into  the 
open  before  the  Job  begins,  facilitate  Inter- 
pretation of  plans  and  specifications — and 
they    do    Include    working    schedules.     The 


conferences  have  become  very  popular  with 
both  the  highway  department  and  contrac- 
tors. 

We  are  extremely  optimistic  concerning 
the  future  of  these  oonXerences  and  their  re- 
sulU.  for  we  feel  that  we  have  Just  scratched 
the  surface.  Both  the  department  and  the 
contractors  now  feel  free  to  air  their  prob- 
lems openly,  without  fear  of  vlndlctiveness. 
I  must  admit  that  at  our  first  meetings  both 
groups  were  afraid  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
LKAontsHir  err  CD 

The  success  we  have  achieved  thus  far 
through  the  Joint  committee,  enabling  the 
department  of  highways  to  better  under- 
stand the  contractors'  viewpoint,  and  vice 
versa,  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
aggressive  and  faralghted  leadership  on  both 
sides,  and  more  particularly,  the  leadership 
afforded  us  by  our  young  and  energetic  direc- 
tor of  highways.  Prank  D    Lyons. 

Only  through  such  constant  and  continu- 
ing efforts  toward  greater  control,  coordina- 
tion, and  communication  between  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  highway  Industry,  can 
we  hope  to  adequately  serve  the  taxpayers  of 
our  SUte  and  Nation.  They  are  both  the 
recipients  and  Judges  of  our  efforts. 


Fo«r  Natioiit  in  Trouble — II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF  MBW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
Is  the  second  article  on  the  four  Latin 
American  nations  in  trouble,  written  by 
Joseph  Albright: 

Poua  NcicHBoas  nt  Trouble — Hatti  Sueitrs. 

AND   Hopes 

<By  Joseph  Albright) 

PoRT-AU-PaiNca. — The  real  heartbreak 
story  of  Haiti  is  not  how  cruel  life  is  under 
dictator  Prancols  (Papa  Doc)  Duvaller  but 
that  the  Haitian  lot  will  be  wretched  no 
matter  who  occupies  the  palace. 

As  one  economist  stationed  here  said : 
"You  could  take  66  percent  of  the  Haitian 
people  and  drown  them  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  without  doing  the  slightest  damage 
to  the  national  economy."  That,  the  econ- 
omist said.  Is  a  conservative  picture  of  the 
country's  underemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment. It's  been  that  way — now  a  little  up, 
then  a  little  down — for  decades. 

Into  5.000  square  miles  that  qualify  as 
arable  are  sque«Eed  more  than  4  million  peo- 
ple, 9  out  of  10  of  them  total  Illiterates  who 
live  In  mud-and-wattle  shacks  and  worship 
voodoo  gods.  Not  even  in  India  or  Red  China 
does  the  population  average  800  to  the 
square  mile,  but  the  situation  In  Haiti  Is 
even  worse  than  the  figures  show.  Thanks 
to  a  century  and  a  half  of  splintering  by 
Inheritance,  the  typical  Haitian  peasant 
doesn't  have  his  own  small  farm.  He  owns 
perhaps  four  tiny  slivers  (sometimes  as 
small  as  l/20th  of  an  acre)  that  may  be  10 
miles  apart. 

A   KICKBACK   IS  CUSTOMARY 

If  a  Haitian  is  young  and  strong,  he  may 
get  a  Job  for  70  cents  a  day — but  often  he 
bas  to  kick  back  some  of  it  to  a  local  politi- 
cian pr  be  replaced.  Statistically,  a  typical 
Haitian's  monthly  Income  Is  $6  and  he  owns 
one  hoe  and  one  machete.  But  averaging 
distorts  the  country  like  a  funny-house  mir- 
ror image.  Fully  half  of  all  Haitians  are 
outside  the  money  economy,  subsisting  on 
what  they  can  grow.  beg.  trade  or  steal.    The 


top-level  minority  Inclxides  the  old  mulatto 
elite,  descended  from  Prench  planters  and 
Negro  slave  girls,  now  educated  and  pros- 
pering as  busineasmen;  and  the  black  middle 
class,  socially  inferior  to  the  mulatto  elite 
but  In  firm  control  of  the  'government 
bureaucracy. 

Peatherbeddlng  here  is  an  epidemic  be- 
cause  Jobe  are  so  scarce.  In  almost  any  gov- 
ernment office,  three  employees  lounge  for 
each  one  that  has  work.  One  bureau  has 
five  full-time  chauffeurs  for  its  one  auto — 
which  doesn't  run.  The  result  of  overstaff- 
ing  is  that  an  estimated  80  percent  of  the 
national  budget'  goes  for  salaries  and  almost 
nothing  for  permanent  improvements, 

Haiti's  controls  on  filth  and  disease  are 
still  so  primitive  that  about  one  out  of  five 
Haitians  dies  In  Infancy.  Prom  a  ghoullshly 
practical  viewpoint,  thU  Is  a  blessing;  high 
infant  mortality  keeps  the  population  In- 
crease down  to  a  percent  a  year,  quite  low 
for  a  backward  country. 

But  inevitably  the  aoth  century  will  have 
its  effect.  In  the  Artibonlte  Valley,  the  Mel- 
lon family  has  built  the  W, 500.000  Albert 
Schweitzer  Hospital.  Dedicated  doctors — 
such  as  Robert  McOovem  of  Hempstead — 
have  patiently  spread  the  word  to  mldwlves 
that  despite  custom  it  is  unwise  to  rub  an 
Infant's  umbilical  cord  In  charcoal  or  dung. 
If  mldwlves  all  over  Haiti  were  to  accept 
this,  a  great  killer  disease  known  as  neonatal 
tetanus  could  be  licked,  and  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation  growth  would   probably  double. 

More  than  half  of  Haiti  Is  barren — moun- 
tains, swamps,  cactus  flats.  What  remalru 
for  farmland  has  been  milked  of  its  produc- 
tivity by  4  centuries  of  Intense  and  often 
inept  cultivation.  Haiti  exported  more  In 
1788,  a  year  before  the  Prench  revolution, 
than  It  did  in  any  year  during  the  Duvalier 
revolution.  Because  this  western  third  of 
Hlspanlola  has  no  coal,  generations  of  Haiti- 
aiu  have  attacked  once-dense  forest  with 
machetes,  stripping  bare  the  hillsides  to  pro- 
duce cooking  charcoal.  Tropical  rainstorms 
then  peeled  away  the  topsoil  and  dumped  it 
into  the  Caribbean.  (Farmers  often  speed 
erosion  by  digging  furrows  up  and  down  the 
hillsides.  Instead  of  across.  Ironically,  here 
in  Port-au-Prince,  erosion  is  a  regfular  source 
of  employment.  After  a  rainstorm  fertile 
mud  Is  6  Inches  thick  on  parts  of  Harry 
Truman  Boulevard,  and  scores  of  able-bodied 
men  are  hired  to  scrape  it  away. 

The  link  that  completes  a  vicioxis  circle  Is 
the  apathy  of  a  dlsease-rldden.  Ignorant,  mal- 
nutrition-weakened nation.  Over  and  over 
again.  Haitians  tell  a  visitor  it's  up  to  the 
United  States  to  solve  all  the  problems.  "Why 
dont  you  make  Haiti  Into  another  Puerto 
Rico?"  asks  an  unemployed  houseboy  whose 
last  boss  left  for  the  United  States  in  1961. 

"The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  never  done 
anything  for  the  people  of  Haiti,  and  it's  be- 
cause we're  Negroes,"  says  Haiti's  tough  In- 
terior Minister  Luc  Francois. 

Since  1946.  almost  $100  million  In  foreign 
aid  has  flowed  into  Haiti,  with  little  lasting 
result. 

What  is  the  answer? 

Not  mining,  because  the  only  minerals  here 
are  a  little  copper  and  a  little  bauxite.  Not 
land  reform,  because  nearly  all  farmland  is 
already  cut  up.  How  about  education? 
Trained  Haitians  are  in  great  demand.  buC 
experts  say  it's  about  twice  as  hard  to  atUck 
illiteracy  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. Although  French  is  Haiti's  official 
language,  teaching  it  in  a  rural  school  is  like 
teaching  a  foreign  tongue.  Nine  out  of  ten 
Haitians  peak  only  a  French-like  conglomera- 
tion known  as  Creole,  which  Is  essentially  not 
a  virrltten  language. 

Despite  everything,  there  are  some  slight 
possibilities  for  a  better  future.  A  quarter 
of  the  national  revenue  usually  comes  from 
American  tourists,  but  since  the  Cuban  crisis 
last.  October  this  source  has  been  a  dribble. 
If  the  Haitians  get  around  to  building  their 


long-planned  Jet  airport,  the  flow  of  tourists 
might  be  greater  than  ever.  At  least  that 
would  help  the  government,  the  beggars  and 
the  luxury  hotels  In  Port-au-Prlnce.  And  if 
Duvalier's  government  should  fall,  his  suc- 
cessor would  probably  get  VS.  foreign  aid, 
which  might  be  used  to  encourage  or  estab- 
lish canneries,  processing  plants,  and  other 
Job-producing  industries  based  on  agricul- 
ture. 

Someone  has  calculated  that  the  average 
Haitian  cow  weighs  exactly  698  pounds,  but 
with  feeding  she  would  be  healthier.  And  If 
Haitian  coffee  were  cultivated  Instead  of 
grown  wild,  the  yearly  crop  would  easily  dou- 
ble. More  to  the  point,  many  a  Haitian  6- 
year-old  has  a  swollen  belly  and  skinny  legs 
because  of  malnutrition.  He'd  be  appreci- 
ably better  off  if  his  mother  stopped  believing 
bananas  are  unhealthy. 

If  dreams  of  a  better  future  are  what  block 
out  communism,  the  barriers  here  are  dan- 
gerously weak. 


Hungarians  of  Transylvania  ruled  by  Ruma- 
nia. The  report  tells  how  the  Rumanians 
In  their  hatred  toward  the  2  million  Hun- 
garians Imprison  them  by  the  thousands, 
deport  them  to  the  malaria  inflicted  delta  of 
the  Danube,  and  execute  them  for  no  more 
reason  than  for  their  being  Hungarians.  In 
other  words,  Rumania  is  practicing  genocide. 
The  situation  Is  so  unbearable  that  the  Hun- 
garian clergy  tiu-ned  to  Russia  for  help.  The 
clergy  asked  for  annexation  of  Transylvania 
by  Russia.     Imagine  this. 

Please  look  Into  this  situation  and  do 
everything  In  your  power  to  stop  this  double 
oppression,  Communist  and  Rumanian,  of 
Hungarians  in  Transylvania. 


Space  Indostry 


The  Bloody  Regime  of  Janot  Kadar 
in  Hanfary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  sotrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20. 1963 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  my  concern 
over  the  administration's  efforts  to  rec- 
ognize the  bloody  regime  of  Janos  Kadar 
in  Hungary.  The  State  Department  has 
written  a  propaganda  paper  on  the 
Kadar  regime  as  part  of  the  softening 
up  process. 

In  this  cormection,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  excerpts 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  who  knows  of  the  situation 
in  Hungary  through  intimate  knowledge. 
I  feel  his  views  accurately  reflect  the 
thinking  of  many  people  who  know 
through  firsthand  experience  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Hungarian  people  under  Com- 
munist rule: 

Dear  Congressman  :  It  Is  with  anxiety  that 
I  read  that  the  State  Department  Is  circu- 
lating a  pamphlet  to  sell  to  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  the  idea  of  recognition 
of  the  Communist  regime  of  Janos  Kadar, 
of  Hungary. 

If  this  administration  succeeds  in  this 
action,  the  United  States  will  be  the  one  who 
threw  the  last  shovel  of  earth  on  the  grave  of 
martyrs  for  freedom  who.  It  seems,  sacrlflced 
their  lives  in  vain. 

This  administration  already  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  allowing  the  removal 
of  the  Hungarian  question  from  the  U.N. 
agenda  and  of  putting  It  Into  the  do-nothing 
Moscow  oriented  hands  of  the  Secretary 
General.  The  recognition  of  Kadar  would 
completely  extinguish  all  hopes  for  freedom 
of  the  enslaved  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

I  as  a  Hungarian  bom  but  now  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  ask  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  prevent  this  atrocious  action  by 
the  President. 

I  can  prove  from  letters  received  that  life 
In  Hungary  is  as  miserable  as  before  and 
any^oftenlng  in  attitude  Is  superficial  and  is 
advanced  In  order  to  gain  this  moral  vic- 
tory— diplomatic  recognition  by  the  UB.A. 

Furthermore  may  I  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  report  that  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tlrtbune  on   the  sufferings   ot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED.  STATES 

Thursday,  June  20. 1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
lationship between  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment Is  a  subject  of  continuing  study 
as  new  re^;x>nsibilities  reach  proportions 
that  were  undreamed  of  only  a  decade 
ago.  The  effects  of  accelerating  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  felt  in  every 
aspect  of  our  economy  and  our  educa-' 
tional  system,  and  have  left  unanswered 
many  questions  of  policy  and  direction 
and  unsolved  many  problems  of  poten- 
tially serious  consequence. 

Recently  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute of  California  completed  a  374- 
page  study  of  this  relationship  as  it  af- 
fects the  new  aerospace  Industries.  The 
recommendations  in  the  report  call  for 
action  by  industry  and  Government  to 
improve  efiBciency,  reduce  costs  and 
provide  better  aerospace  products.  This 
Is  rapidly  becoming  a  very  expensive  in- 
dustry in  which  the  taxpayer  has  a  very 
substantial  interest,  and  the  extent  and 
scope  of  the  program  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  increasing  concern. 

The  Stanford  study  has  been  sum- 
marized and  its  recommendations  clearly 
presented  in  an  industrial  publication, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  sum- 
mary article  entitled  "Aerospace  Eco- 
nomics," which  appears  in  the  magazine 
Aerospace,  June  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Aerospace  Economics 
("It  is  the  practice  of  the  VS.  Ooverrmient 
to  depend  primarily  upon  private  Industry 
for  the  conception,  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  the  production  of  defense  and 
space  systems.  The  achievements  of  Indus- 
try have  helped  to  preserve  the  security  and 
the  international  technical  reputation  of  the 
country.  However,  many  representatives  of 
both  Industry  and  Ooverrmient  believe  that 
the  Industry-Government  relationship  is  not 
as  creative.  producUve  or  rewarding  to  the 
parties  Involved  as  it  should  be." — Prom  the 
preface  to  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
repcwt. ) 

A  detailed  analysis  of  "The  Industry-Gov- 
ernment Aerospace  Relationship,"  just  com- 
pleted by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  em- 


phasizes there  are  "significant  and  difficult" 
problems  that  must  be  overcome  If  tht  rela- 
tionship Is  to  continue  fully  to  meet  Its 
promise. 

The  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  research  organiza- 
tion, working  under  a  contract  from  the 
Aerospace  Industries  Association,  declares  In 
Its  report  that  only  a  limited  segment  of 
U.S.  private  Industry  is  equipped  to  develop 
the  hardware  needed  for  defense  and  space 
operations.  SRI  states  that  current  require- 
ments for  facilities,  talents  and  technology 
are  so  specialized  and  extensive  "that  there 
Is  little  alternative  but  for  the  companies 
involved  to  continue  to  devote  their  prin- 
cipal attention  to  Government  contracts." 
SRI  points  out  that  aerospace  firms  "must  be 
ready  to  fulfill  Government  requirements  for 
hardware  because  they  are  the  only  major 
source  and  yet  be  flexible  enough  to  survive 
if  Goverrunent  demands  slacken." 

During  the  45   years  since   World  War   I, 
SRI    Indicates,   the   aerospace   Industry   can 
look  back  on  four  major  accomplishments: 
It  has  successfully  applied  advanced  tech- 
nology to  hardware.  ^ 

I  has  produced  large  quantities  of  such 
hardware  for  Its  principal  customer,  the 
Government. 

It  has  survived  periods  of  great  uncer- 
tainty and   very  little  business. 

It  has  adapted  itself  readily  to  the  tech- 
nical challenges  of  the  space  age. 

SRI  says  the  fact  that  this  transition  was 
accomp^shed  "is  a  tribute  to  the  Industry's 
management,  as  well  as  to  the  many  far- 
sighted  Government  ofllclals  with  whom  the 
Industry  has  worked."  The  Industry's  his- 
tory Is  one  of  change,  SRI  adds,  "with  Its 
managements'  attention  caught  up  In  the 
rapid  expansion  and  precipitous  contraction 
of  business  as  well  as  wittx  dramatic  advances 
In  technology."  r'^^'^ 

The  report  cites  the  conflicts  and  frictions 
that  result  from  differing  objectives  of  our 
economic  and  political  systems  as  reflected  In 
the  Industry-Government  aerospace  relation- 
ship and  suggests  that  the  preponderance  ol 
bargaining  strength  Is  on  the  Government's^ 
side.  The  United  States  has  "strength 
through  control  of  funds,  definition  of  goals, 
timing  and  technique,  encouragement  of 
competition,  participation  In  management, 
the  application  of  political  pressures  and 
power  to  terminate  contracts." 

According  to  SRI.  the  Industry's  chief  bal- 
ancing  force  lies  In  the  fact  that  It  "retains 
most  of  the  capability.  Initiative,  and  cre- 
ativeness  to  aocompllsh  the  complex  tasks 
that  appear  necessary  to  assure  the  Nation's 
survival."  SRI  also  states,  "It  is  Industry 
that  Is  supposed  to  be  able  to  utilize  the 
Nation's  resoiirces  of  manpower,  money,  and 
material  in  the  most  efficient  ways.  It  Is 
Industry  that  is  in  a  position  to  recognize 
the  Teed  cost  and  time  delays  Involved  In 
the  Government's  attempts  to  utilize  defense 
and  space  contracts  to  achieve  social  and  eco- 
nomic ends.  I  is  Industry,  not  Government, 
that  could  more  aggressively  lead  the  way 
In  developing  newer  and  more  efficient  means 
of  reaching  hardware  goals."  The  Stanford 
study  calls  on  the  aerospace  Industry  to 
recognize  these  responsibilities  and  chal- 
lenges and  urges  that  aero6p>ace  firms  not 
dissipate  their  talents  by  defending  them- 
selves occasionally  without  justification  and 
often  ineffectively  against  what  they  con- 
sider overregulatlon  and  overn^nagement  by 
the  Government. 

The  SRI  study  group  reports  12  trends  now 
Influence  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
diistry  and  the  Government.  The  changing 
relationship  is  caused  by: 

(1)  An  Increasing  national  and  Interna- 
tional pressure  tar  spectacular  technical  ad- 
vances. 

(2)  A  decreasing  requirement  tar  volume 
production  of  system  hardware  and  an  in- 
creasing attention  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. 
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(3)  A  reduction  In  the  nxunber  of  large 
systenu  authorized  and  funded. 

(4)  A  move  toward  making  single  iyetema 
fill  mvUUaervlce  need«. 

(5)  Ocvater  attenUdn  to  system  definition 
prior  to  contracting. 

(«)  A  centralization  of  major  procure- 
ment decisions  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(7)  An  increasing  emphasis  on  competi- 
tive award  of  contracts. 

(8)  Increasing  pressure  for  more  general 
geographic  distribution  of  contracts. 

(9)  Increasing  us  of  cost-plus-lncentlve- 
fee  contracts  rather  than  coet-plus-flxed-fee 
contracts. 

(10)  Increasing  preestire  on  Industry  to 
assimie  a  greater  share  of  the  risks  in  de- 
fense-space activity. 

(11)  Increasing  detailing  of  procurement 
regulations  and  closer  Government  supervi- 
sion of  contractor  activities. 

(12)  Increasing  military  attention  to  rela- 
tively unsophisticated,  conventional  warfare 
systems. 

<:ited  as  "major  problems  now  present  In 
the  Industry-Government  aerospace  relation- 
ship" are: 

Industry  consideration  that  Its  technical 
performance,  costs.  Income,  and  reputaUon 
are  being  affected  adversely  by  ovenregula- 
tion.  conflicting  regulations.  Ineffective  ad- 
ministration or  regulations,  close  (and  not 
always  capable)  Government  surveillance  of 
Its  activities  and  burdening  of  the  procxore- 
ment  process  with  socioeconomic  objectives. 

The  attitude  of  many  Government  officials, 
based  on  past  experience,  that  without  cloee 
supervision  or  risk-carrying  Incentives,  in- 
dvistry  cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to 
fulfill  Its  contractual  obligations  on  time 
or  at  reasonable  cost. 

The  general  belief  of  Industry  executives 
that  the  Government's  often  Inconsistent, 
loosely  specified,  but  Increasingly  stringent 
attitude  concerning  allowable  costs  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  Industry's  well-being. 

Disagreement  between  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment over  the  profit  rate  that  constitute^ 
an  adequate  return.  This  disagreement 
stems  largely  from  varying  c^lnlons  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  risks  borne  by  the  In- 
dustry and  industry's  cost  In  maintaining 
and  advancing  technical  capability. 

The  absence  of  a  "free-market"  environ- 
ment m  which  the  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment do  business,  which  requires  special  at- 
tention to  the  balancing  of  capacity  with 
requirements.  The  means  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  objective  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 

In  trying  to  explain  the  reasons  why  these 
problems  exist,  SRI  researchers  pinpoint: 

(1)  The  seeming  lack  of  complete  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  between  Industry  and 
Government. 

(2)  Absence  of  a  clear  understanding  and 
general  acceptance  of  Industry's  and  Govern- 
ment's proper  roles  In  the  relationship  by  all 
levels  of  the  business  community  and  by 
Federal  employees  Involved. 

(3)  Industry's  failure  to  appreciate  fully 
the  nature  of  the  often  delicate  Interactions 
that  must  take  place  between  Government 
agencies  In  reaching  decisions  of  Importance 
to  the  relationship.  Also.  Industry  may  not 
fully  realize  the  full  significance  to  Govern- 
ment officials  Involved  or  to  the  Industry  It- 
self of  the  unfavorable  reactions  generated 
by  contract  schedule  slippages  and  overex- 
pendltures. 

(4)  The  failure  of  Government  representa- 
tives, in  turn,  to  recognize  or  admit  to  the 
Impact  on  industry's  performance  of  conflict- 
ing, vague,  voluminous,  and  changing  reg- 
ulations, and  their  inconsistent  Interpreta- 
tion and  administration. 

(8)  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  (mili- 
tary) services  as  buying  agences  to  devote  too 
little  attention  to  tlie  formulation  of  re- 
quirements, thereby  specifying  needs  too 
generally,    using    the   need   for   action    and 


flexibility     as     Jvistiflcatlon.       Auditing    of 
technical  factors  Is  dlflleult. 

(6)  In  contrast,  cost  and  contract  audits 
are  easily  and  frequently  made.  The  result 
may  be  that  Congress  and  the  buying  agen- 
das pay  too  much  attention  to  preventive 
legislation  and  regulation.  In  this  way  the 
transgressions  or  failures  of  some  become 
the  bases  for  continuing  biu-dens  and  ex- 
pense to  all. 

(7)  Congress.  In  attempting  to  protect  the 
public  Interest,  has  enacted  legislation  and 
established  agencies  whose  subsequent 
actions,  vls-a-vls  Indxistry.  are  not  fxilly  co- 
ordinated and  are  frequently  conflicting. 

(8)  The  flexible  CPFP  contracts  applied 
to  programs  Involving  high  technological 
risk  have  led  to  some  Inefficient  practices 
and  Increased  cosU  In  both  Industry  and 
Government. 

(9)  The  detrlmenUl  impact  on  delivery 
schedules  and  cost  targets  of  program 
changes  encouraged  by  generalized  specifica- 
tions may  not  be  fully  appreciated  by  either 
Industry  or  Government. 

(10)  Even  though  some  key  Government 
procurement  officials  admit  to  overmanaging 
industry  and  express  the  desire  to  disengage, 
steps  to  do  so  have  been  limited  to  the  ap- 
plication of  CPIF-type  contracts  and  study 
of  regulations  that  might  be  relaxed  when 
such  contracts  are  employed 

(11)  The  Government's  reduction  of  facil- 
ity funds  and  limitations  on  ytUfiCM  pay- 
ments are  shifting  to  IndusUy  a  grstttsr  bur- 
den in  maintaining  an  adequate  aerospace 
capability.  The  shift  Is  well  underway. 
However,  there  has  not  been  agreement  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  risk  should  be  shared 
between  Industry  and  Government  or  on  the 
level  of  Industry  compensation  warranted 

(12)  The  relationship  between  Industry 
and  Government  until  recently  was  of  great 
material  and  economic  consequence  only 
during  actual  war.  Major  industrial  activ- 
ity In  support  of  the  national  defense  In 
peacetime  accounted  for  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  Since  Korea,  however,  world 
tensions  and  weapons  capabilities  have  re- 
quired the  maintenance  of  an  aerospace  In- 
dustry ct^pablUty  that  alone  generates  about 
3  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  and 
an  even  greater  proportion  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turing volume  and  employment.  Thus,  loca- 
tion and  relative  efficiency  of  this  Industrial 
operation  have  become  matters  of  current 
national  Interest  and  concern,  and  some  po- 
litical activity.  This  has  increased  the 
stresses  and  strains  in  the  relationship. 

( 13 )  However  much  it  might  wish  to  the 
contrary  a  major  portion  of  the  Industry 
is  not  free  enterprise  In  the  classic  sense  of 
the  term  and  does  not  operate  as  such  Be- 
cause of  Its  almost  complete  dependence  on 
the  Government.  It  seldom  takes  firm  posi- 
tions In  opposition  to  the  Government's  de- 
sires, however  Justified. 

On  the  matter  of  regulating  the  aerospace 
Industry,  the  SRI  study  points  out  that  this 
control  Is  not  exercised  by  an  Independent 
commission  (eg..  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Federal 
Power  Commission)  before  which  the  public 
and  Industry  can  present  their  cases.  SRI 
reports  this  control  Is  accomplished  "uni- 
laterally through  procurement  regulations 
and  other  provisions  that  may  be  Included 
in  Government  contracts."  The  result  of 
these  Government  actions,  according  to  SRI, 
Is  they  "to  some  degree  transform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aerospace  Industry  Into  closely 
controlled  agents  of  the  Government  for 
the  operation  at  arsenals  for  modern  weap- 
onry and  space  exploration."  SRI  suggests 
that  the  anomaly  Is.  "the  aerospace  firms  are 
expected  to  act  with  the  drive,  efficiency,  and 
flexibility  usually  attributed  to  private 
enterprise." 

SRI's  research  team  suggests  that  Industry 
"learn  how  to  retain   the   advantages   that 


private  enterprise  offers  society,  while  serv- 
ing the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation  and  selling 
to  a  ciistomer  with  fcn^nldable  bargaining 
power."  The  Government  at  the  same  time 
Is  urged  to  learn  to  distinguish  "lietween 
those  regulations  that  protect  the  publics 
financial  Interests  without  Jeopardizing  the 
national  security  and  those  regulations  where 
short-run  financial  savings  are  outweighed 
by  the  loss  of  Industrial  incentive  and  crea- 
tive ability." 

The  report  declares  that  p>artly  because  of 
failures  on  the  Industry's  part  the  aerospace 
Industry  currently  "Is  overwhelmed  with 
Government  redtape  and  surveillance."  add- 
ing that  this  Is  "a  period  of  discomfort  and 
disenchantment  on  all  sides" 

Noting  that  Government  agencies  and  the 
aerospace  Industry  work  closely  In  research 
and  development  and  weapon  system  pro- 
curement, and  that  Industry  Is  considered 
essential  as  a  source  for  new  Ideas.  SRI  re- 
searchers nevertheless  emphasize  that  Initia- 
tive for  even  the  first  step — demonstration 
of  feasibility — normally  rests  with  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  high  costs.  This  single 
fact,  the  report  sUtss.  "more  than  any  other, 
has  contributed  to  Industry's  uncertainty 
about  Its  future  business."  SRI  also  points 
out  that  managements  are  often  more  con- 
cerned with  getting  the  contract  than  man- 
aging It  because  "past  performance  Is  not 
necessarily  a  major  factor  In  the  awarding 
of  new  buslneM"  and  cites  the  current  lack 
"In  the  Defense  Department,  at  least,  of  a 
reasonable  and  generally  applied  method  of 
contractor  performance  evaluation." 

The  SRI  report  Indicates  that  the  Indus- 
try's future  cannot  be  predicted  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Relations  with  other 
nations  and  spckce  progress  will  be  determin- 
ing factors.  GovenuBMital  efforts  to  cen- 
tralize control  of  procurement,  limit  the 
number  of  weapon  systems.  Increase  compe- 
Utlon,  supervise  work  In  process  and  make 
greater  use  of  Incentive- type  contracts  will 
also  be  Influential.  SRI's  report  concludes: 
"Whether  or  not.  In  the  face  of  these  moves, 
the  Industry  can  maintain  Its  Initiative  and 
unique  abilities  remains  to  be  seen.*; 


Dr.  Lankr— Bay  Co«Bty  Radio  Bible 
Qass 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  wLomjDk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  submit  for  printing  in 
the  Rkord  a  letter  from  a  good  friend 
and  a  constitutent.  He  is  Mr.  George  D. 
LAnier.  I  am  highly  impressed  by  the 
sincerity  and  broad  understanding  ex- 
pressed in  his  letter  and  by  his  fine  and 
generous  attitude  toward  others.  Mr. 
Lanier  is  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  the 
Bay  County  Radio  Bible  Class,  an  In- 
spiring interdenominational  movement 
which  could  well  be  Initiated  in  other 
communities.    It  Is  good  to  get  a  letter 

like  this. 

Junk  11,  1963. 

Hon.  Bos  SiKBS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dias  Ma.  Sous:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  the  "Bob  Sikes  Bsport."  I  have  enjoyed 
lU  contents  very  much  as  contents  denots 
the  very  thing  you  represent  and  that  U 
progreas. 


1963 
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There  are  no  people  more  deserving  than 
the  people  of  Holmes  and  Washington  Coun- 
ties, their  gratitude  for  you  and  your  efforts 
In  their  behalf  will  never  die.  Your  giving 
credit  where  credit  Is  due  concerning  the 
dog  fly  control  exploits  yoiir  concern  for  the 
commendable  efforts  of  others  who  also  un- 
selfishly promote  progress  for  the  welfare  of 
the  general  public.  The  Naval  Aviation  Mu- 
seum wlU  be  a  credit  to  the  South  and  to 
west  Florida.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any- 
thing that  gives  an  Individual  more  ambition 
than  to  view  that  which  has  pioneered  suc- 
cess In  any  field  and  being  an  old  Navy  man 
I  can  be  prejudiced  In  my  feelings  for  those 
who  had  the  foresight  to  preserve  the  past 
with  such  an  establishment. 

Your  expressions  of  the  late  Pope  John 
XXm  Is  what  makes  democracy  so  wonder- 
ful, when  we  can  see  the  good  In  others,  and 
then  be  able  to  express  It.  Being  a  true 
Protestant  does  not  close  my  eyes  that  there 
is  good  In  aU  realms  of  religion.  Some  of 
my  best  friends.  If  not  the  best  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  they  are  the  kind  of  people 
that  respect  a  man  for  his  efforts  toward 
unity  regardless  of  faith.  I  too,  believe  that 
Pope  John  was  such  a  man.  The  one  valu- 
able asset  I  possess  Is  the  ability  to  appre- 
ciate men  who  hiimble  themselves  unselfishly 
through  life  and  even  Into  death,  before  hu- 
manity so  that  hximanlty  can  thrive  In  imlty 
with  the  abundance  of  substance  provided 
for  by  the  sanve  Almighty  Creator,  and  to 
appreciate  these  men  who  have  used  their 
talents  In  the  exposition  of  that  abundance 
for  those  who  have  not  developed  their  own 
talents  enough  to  do  it  themselves. 

Enclosed  and  accompanied  by  this  letter  Is 
a  list  of  men  who  compose  a  Sunday  school 
class,  men  of  many  different  categories  but 
who  in  harmony  express  themselves  Individ- 
ually in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  but  who 
Jdn  together  as  a  body  In  doing  so.  All 
theee  men  so  far  as  I  know  are  very  ardent 
friends  of  yours.  Some  have  risen  and  fallen 
within  the  eyes  of  the  public,  others  have 
never  accomplished  anything  of  material 
value,  several  have,  but  in  unity  they  all 
seek  spiritual  value  and  within  the  realms  of 
the  class  there  are  none  who  consider  them- 
selves better  than  the  other  but  who  strive 
to  help  the  other  when  such  help  Is  needed. 
A  man  who  saw  such  a  need  for  this  type 
of  unity  Is  a  man  who  knows  the  ultimate 
of  success,  yet  who  bumbles  himself  to  rec- 
ognize the  poorest  member  erf  It  and  also 
contrlbtues  to  the  support  of  the  indep>end- 
ance  of  the  class  which  is  broadcast  each 
Sunday  from  the  courtroom  of  the  Bay 
County  Judges  office  via  radio  station  WDLP. 
A  man  who  Is  physically  handicapped  but  by 
his  relentless  courage  thrives  from  the  In- 
q>iration  of  doing  good  by  others  In  his  final 
years  of  life  which  he  Is  becoming  more 
conscious  of  as  days  go  by. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Lewis,  Sr.,  the  man  I  speak  of. 
a  man  who  has  individually  contributed  as 
much  or  more  to  the  growth  of  Bay  County 
and  Panama  City  than  any  other  man  In  the 
area,  needs  some  sort  of  recognition  before 
his  death  in  appreciation  for  his  accomplish- 
ment within  the  realms  of  progress,  not  as 
an  Individual  but  for  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Each  time  one  of  his  friends  pass  Into  the 
great  beyond,  his  Individual  loss  Is  as  if  he 
had  lost  his  personal  fortune  of  material 
wealth,  which  I'm  sure  he  would  rather 
lose. 

There  were  times  when  honor  and  tribute 
were  given  to  such  people  as  Mr.  Lewis;  his 
life  began  during  this  era  and  I  personally 
feel  that  his  life  would  be  more  complete  if 
some  public  recognition  could  be  bestowed 
upon  him  while  he  yet  lives. 

I  would  like  to  see  unity  In  the  Panama 
City  area  and  firmly  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  step  toward  such  unity.  I  believe  har- 
mony would  prevaU  where  it  has  failed  If 
public  p<u-tlclpatlon  could  bring  about  to- 


getherness when  such  a  move  is  one  direc- 
tion that  being  not  the  honor  of  an  individ- 
ual, but  honoring  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Individual  when  such  accomplishments  have 
honored  the  public  as  has  been  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lev^'  accomplishments. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  in  reading 
this  letter,  I  remain. 
Your  frieml, 

Geobce  D.  LAinm. 


Max  Rogal:  Oatstanding  Pittsburgh 
Gtizea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  tributes 
to  Max  Rogal,  outstanding  Pittsburgh 
citizen: 

(Prom  the  Weekly.  Feb.  15,  1963] 
A  LrriEU  to  Max  Rogai. 

FKBauAXT  6,  1063. 
DxAB  Unclz  Max:  This  is  from  the  young 
lady  to  whom  you  were  so  nice  to  at  the  Y 
this  past  Sunday.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  myself  and  my  friends  for  treating 
us  to  lunch.  AU  of  us  hope  to  see  you  at 
the  Y  seme  other  Sunday,  for  we  are  alwajrs 
down  there  for  the  Keystone  A.ZA.  basket- 
ball games.  Thank  you  again. 
Yoxirs  very  truly, 

Shajilknx  M. 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Max  Rogal 
at  the  Y  and  received  on  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  the  day  our  beloved  "Uncle  Max" 
passed  away.  It  Is  a  simple  letter  from  a 
teenage  girl.  No  elaborate  encomium,  no 
flowery  phases,  very  brief. 

In  a  sense  It  expresses  the  meaning  of  Max 
Rogal 's  life — his  love  and  concern  for  people, 
especially  the  young  and  the  old. 

Max  Rogal  wanted  to  make  everybody 
happy.  His  cheerful  smile  lit  up  the  cor- 
ridors of  hospitals  and  breathed  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  Into  the  lives  of  the  crippled 
ana  infirm,  young  and  old.  His  Jaunty  ex- 
uberance at  the  Y  every  Sunday  and  most 
Saturdays  was  a  highlight  in  the  experi- 
ences of  the  day  to  those  with  whom  he 
came  Into  contact.  You  knew  Max  was  there 
and  you  were  happy  for  It.  He  was  warm, 
outgoing,  encouraging,  sympathetic,  kind, 
generous,  lovable.    He  was  Max  Rogal. 

When  Max  walked  Into  any  room  you  knew 
he  was  there.  He  lit  up  the  place  with 
his  broad  smile,  his  arm-around-the-shoul- 
der  friendliness.  Max  had  more  friends  than 
any  one  we  knew.  And  his  friends  were  loyal 
and  devoted. 

His  warmth  and  sympathy  for  others  fre- 
quently hid  some  of  his  personal  pains.  No 
one  knew  when  Max  was  upset,  or  disturbed 
or  not  feeling  well.  He  turned  his  pains 
outward,  he  focused  his  worries  on  others, 
and  he  gave  of  himself  for  their  happiness. 
When  you  come  to  the  Y  next  Sunday, 
Sharlene.  you  will  see  Uncle  Max.  If  you 
look  hard  enough.  He  wlU  be  In  the  coffee 
shop.  In  the  lobby.  In  the  corridors,  in  the 
health  club — hU  white  linen  handkerchief 
hanging  from  his  breast  pocket,  his  warm. 
Jovial  smUe  and  rich  friendly  voice  greeting 
the  young  boys  and  girls  and  the  older  men 
and  women  and  the  little  chUdren  and  their 
mothers.  Greeting  them,  trying  to  make 
them  a  little  happier,  making  them  feel 
wanted  and  needed. 
The  spirit  of  Max  Rogal  will  always  be 


at  the  Y.  Because  the  people  at  the  Y,  peo- 
ple everywhere,  have  felt  the  love  and  the 
spirit  of  our  Uncle  Max. 

And  so  the  Sharlenes  of  the  Y,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  who  felt  his  warm  touch,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  knew  his  friendship, 
the  leaders  and  the  followers,  the  great  and 
the  small,  aU  of  us  Join  In  the  sorrow  of  his 
family  and  friends  In  mourning  his  depar- 
ture, and  together  we  express  our  thanks 
and  our  p»-lde  for  the  privilege  of  having 
been  able  to  share  his  light  and  warmth  even 
for  BO  short  a  time  on  this  earth. 

A  Tributz  Fkom  trk  Y  Boabo  or  Directobs: 

Max  Rogal 
(By  Harry  R.  Savage,  president  of  the  Y) 
What  caiises  a  man  to  actually  devote  his 
life  to  his  fellows?  Is  it  the  desire  to  treat 
others  as  one  would  be  treated?  Is  it  a  glori- 
fication and  sanctlflcatlon  of  life  and  a  de- 
sire to  guarantee  it  to  others? 

No  assembly  hall  In  town  could  even  mo- 
mentarily house  the  recipients  of  his  benef- 
icence. If  there  was  such  an  assemblage, 
many  would  have  to  be  wheeled  or  carried  In, 
for  the  sick,  in  body.  In  spirit,  the  Im- 
poverished In  any  way  were  his  concern. 

He  was  the  epitome  of  the  ancient  concept 
of  Zdakkah.  To  him  It  was  only  right  to 
help,  righteous  to  give  of  himself  and  of  his 
possessions.  His  only  selfishness  lay  in  that 
he  wanted  to  help  more  than  anyone  else. 
He  seemed  almost  driven  by  the  need  to  help. 
No  one  wUl  ever  be  able  to  catalog  his  total 
beneficence,  becaxise,  despite  the  normal 
publicity  for  certain  acts,  more  were  per- 
formed in  silence  and  anonymity.  He  en- 
Joyed  the  later  arrived  at  circumstances  of 
his  life  which  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his 
yearning  to  live  rlghteoxisly — to  give  Zdak- 
kah, to  help,  because  It  Is  only  right  to  help. 
He  was  unusually  sentimental  and  self- 
effacing.  He  was  immediately  and  deeply 
touched  by  anyone  who  remembered  any- 
thing about  him,  as  though  he  wasn't  worth 
the  effort  of  their  remembering. 

He  loved  the  Yiddish  folk  and  Its  lore.  As 
was  true  of  most  of  his  generation,  he  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  acquire  great  acad- 
emic armament.  Nevertheless,  he  respected 
and  understood  the  life  of  the  intellect  and 
made  it  possible  for  many  others  to  share  In 
It.  He  had  an  amazing  facility  for  putting 
things  into  the  pro|>er  order  of  rlghtness  and 
goodness. 

But  above  all  else,  he  saw  situations  in 
relation  to  the  Individual  person.  Even 
though  he  had  frequently  to  toe-in  with 
a  cause  for  the  many,  his  greatest  concern 
was  always  with  the  condition  of  the  one, 
the  single,  the  person  by  himself.  One 
might  miss  seeing  this  about  him  because  If 
one  added  up  the  total  of  single  individuals 
about  whom  he  was  concerned.  It  began  to 
asstmie  the  quantity  and  quality  of  a  mass 
of  people. 

If  he  wovdd  sometimes  trip  over  the  foul 
lines  of  the  social  service  agencies.  It  was  be- 
cavise  he  didn't  want  to  know  about  any 
grovmd  rxiles  other  than:  if  a  man  needed 
help  you  gave  It  to  him.  He  was  a  person 
of  genuine  concern  and  especially  on  a 
Ponlm  El  Ponlm,  face  to  face — basis.  He 
was  the  Indispensable  dispenser  and  he  could 
not  see  the  need  for  any  fancy  "chochmehs" 
if  it  was  obvioiis  to  him  that  there  was  an 
Inunedlate  need  to  be  met.  He  was  a  "one 
man  rescue  squad"  operating  24  hours  a  day. 
He  was  Max  Rogal.  There  Is  no  other  Uke 
him. 

JtTDCES'  Chambers, 
CouKT  or  Common  Pleas, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  20, 1963. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pot-ton, 

If  ember    of    Congress,    House    Offlce    BuOd- 
ing,  Washington.  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Jim:  Max  Rogal  was  more  than 
an  cH-dinary  citizen  in  the  Pittsburgh  com- 
munity, where  he  was  bom  and  lived  his 
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life  since  January  6.  l&OO.  Max  waa  a  STinbol 
In  tbe  community,  a  symbol  of  love  for  hla 
fellow  man.  He  Ormly  believed  In  tbe  Bibli- 
cal phlloaopfay;  "Do  cot  bate  thy  brotber  In 
tby  heart  but  love  tby  neighbor  as  thyself." 
And  Max  loved  tbem  all.  He  was  Dncle  Max 
or  Cousin  Max  to  everybody,  regardlees  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  He  loved  children. 
This  year  be  was  the  tblrd  highest  newsboy 
In  the  PltUburgh  Press  Newsboys  contest. 
raUlng  funds  for  the  Children's  Hospital,  and 
In  10  years  he  raised  over  $107,000  for  the 
ChUdren's  Hospital;  and  Mr.  Rom.  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  all 
the  young  patients  knew  and  Idolized  Uncle 
Max.  Uncle  Max  had  a  great  Interest  In  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
In  Oakland.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  and  the  minute  he  entered  the 
school  all  the  blind  youngsters  knew  It  and 
a  wUd  cry  by  all  was  Uncle  Max  Is  here.  He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  there  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  brought  gifts  every  time 
he  visited  the  school  and  the  hospital. 

To  every  adult  he  was  Cousin  Max.  and  to 
every  youngster  In  Allegheny  Coxinty.  Uncle 
Max's  voice  Is  now  stilled,  only  a  memory 
of  a  great  living  humanitarian. 

He  was  flrst  vice  president  of  the  Monte- 
flore  Hospital;  president  of  the  Y.M.  and 
W.H-A..  Pittsburgh:  member  of  many  organ- 
isations. Including  the  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
B'n&l  B'rlth  Lodge  Nq.  2383.  and  the  Oakland 
Lodge.  F.  6l  A.M.  No.  176.  and  a  partner  of 
the  Rdgal  Co.  Insurance  Arm,  Pittsburgh.  He 
leaves  surviving  a  widow.  Leah  Rogal,  two 
children.  Mrs.  Art  Fledel.  tmd  Mrs.  Jack 
Coppersmith,  and  four  grandchildren. 

We  all  feel  that  only  the  body  has  died;  his 
spirit  will  always  Uve  In  the  shelter  of  God's 
love  and  mercy. 

May  Ood  always  bless  the  soxil  of  Uncle 
Max  Rogal. 

Sincerely, 

Samttxl  a.  WEua. 


For  a  Met  I  of  Pottage 
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or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  axn  pleased 
to  Include  a  very  thoughtful  editorial 
from  the  Spokane  Valley  Herald,  one  of 
the  truly  fine  weekly  newspapers  in  my 
district. 

The  editorial  poignantly  points  up  the 
question:  "Does  Government  Need  To 
Down-Grade  Self -Reliance  in  its  Striv- 
ings To  Promise  Security."  It  goes  fur- 
ther to  suggest  clearer  lines  of  philoso- 
phies between  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. This  would  make  our  political 
campaigns  more  meaningful  to  citizens 
and  more  constructive  for  our  future. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Boning  Up  Is  Nexdeo 

The  people  of  America  have  been  engaged 
In  a  heated  debate  for  three  decades  as  to 
the  direction  government  and  economic 
progress  should  take.  On  the  one  hand 
there  have  been  those  who  feel,  as  did  the 
Inspired  little  group  of  men  who  conceived 
our  form  of  government,  that  a  society  which 
gets  along  with  minimal  government  will.  In 
the  long  run.  furnish  the  environment  for 
the  greatest  economic  and  cultural  advance- 


ment for  the  greatest  number  of  Its  cltl- 
sens.  On  the  other  hand  have  been  those 
who  show  little  faith  In  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple to  care  for  their  own  needs  and  who 
feel  that  It  will  always  take  an  elite  group 
Invested  with  the  powers  of  government  to 
tell  them  what  Is  best  for  them. 

This  Is  not  a  new  debate.  In  Frederic 
Bastlat's  book.  "Tbe  Law"  appears  this  open- 
ing statement : 

"The  law  perverted.  And  the  police  pow- 
ers of  the  state  perverted  along  with  It. 
The  law,  I  say,  not  only  turned  from  Its 
proper  purpose  but  made  to  follow  an  en- 
tirely contrary  purpose.  The  law  becomes 
the  weapon  of  every  kind  of  greed.  Instead 
of  checking  crime,  the  law  Itself  Is  guilty 
of,  the  evils  It  Is  supposed  to  punish. 

"If  this  Is  true.  It  ts  a  serious  fact,  and 
moral  duty  requires  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  citizens  to  It." 

This  could  have  been  written  by  a  citizen 
today,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  gov- 
ernment over  Its  citizens,  and  one  looking 
back  to  the  days  in  this  country  when  fed- 
eral government  was  a  minor  factor  In  the 
lives  of  the  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  statement  was  written  In  Prance  In  1860 
following  the  revolution  of  February  1848. 
when  France  was  rapidly  turning  to  com- 
plete socialism. 

The  other  night.  Congressman  Tom  Pxixt 
of  Seattle  spoke  to  a  gathering  sponsored  by 
the  Spokane  Young  Republicans.  He  too, 
was  concerned  with  the  encroaching  tenta- 
cles of  the  Federal  octopus;  and  he.  like 
Frederic  Bastlat,  was  sounding  the  alarm 
against  authoritarianism  and  totalitarian- 
ism. While  listening  to  him.  It  dawned  on 
us  why  the  spokesmen  for  the  minimal 
theory  of  government  seem  to  not  he  mak- 
ing converts. 

Congressman  Pbxt's  speech  was  studded 
with  statements  like  these:  "We  Republicans 
believe  In  decentralization  of  government." 
"We  Republicans  are  alarmed  at  the  growing 
national  debt,  deficit  spending  and  the  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  being  exhibited  In  Wash- 
ington." "We  believe  that  only  under  the 
free  enterprise  system  does  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  nation's  people  realize  !*•■  full 
potential." 

In  these  generalities  may  lie  the  seeds  of 
Republican  failure  to  capture  the  pools,  be- 
cause what  the  Republicans  are  falling  to  do 
Is  to  appeal  to  that  very  trait  of  human  self- 
interest  which  they  seek  to  preserve.  Voters 
also  have  self-interests.  The  Democrats  have 
appealed  to  these  for  30  years  with  profita- 
ble results.  When  Democratic  candidates 
tell  groups  ot  voters  that  he  wlU  work  for 
their  material  well  being  through  govern- 
ment handouts,  they  find  they  are  talking  to 
responsive  ears.  The  Republican  generali- 
ties don't  have  that  personal-gain  appeal. 
Sure,  the  former  may  concede  he  can  find 
himself  better  off  In  the  long  run  through 
the  operations  of  a  truly  free  economy,  but 
he's  Interested  In  shorter-term  gains.  He 
wants  to  know  what  you  can  do  for  him 
sooner.  Besides,  think  of  the  painful  tran- 
sition period  which  would  come  If  we  did 
abandon  government  paternalism. 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  the  Republican 
candidates  are  going  to  have  to  do  Is  become 
much  better  versed  In  the  mechanics  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  so  they  can  prove 
positively  that  each  voter  will  be  better  off 
If  restraints  are  put  on  Oovemment;  If  the 
free  market  Is  allowed  to  operate;  If  com- 
petition is  unfettered.  Republican  candi- 
dates must  be  able  to  answer  all  questions 
that  are  tossed  them  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
American  system  as  It  was  originally  con- 
ceived. They  must  be  able  to  devastate  with 
Irrefutable  logic  the  fuzzy  theories  of  those 
who  seek  to  mislead  us  that  there  Is  an  easy 
way  to  material  and  spiritual  progress. 

All  these  things  can  be  done,  but  It  Is 
going  to  take  more  homework  than  Republi- 


can hopefuls  have  shown  they  have  been 
doing. 

Along  with  the  spreading  of  the  free  econ- 
omy gospel.  Republicans  have  another  pow- 
erful weapon  of  persuasion  which  they  have 
not  fully  capitalized  upon — the  horrible  end 
result  of  encroaching  government — slavery. 
This  Is  no  theory.  It  Is  being  demonstrated 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  In  many 
nations.  Everywhere  In  the  world  we  can 
see  people  who  are  the  victims  of  govern- 
mental tyranny.  Republicans  should  never 
let  Americans  forget  this.  The  fact  that 
millions  have  and  are  risking  their  lives  to 
flee  the  all-encompassing  governments  of 
East  Germany  and  China  are  cruel,  hard 
facts  which  cannot  be  denied.  The  plight 
of  these  people  and  their  desperate  attempts 
to  free  themselves  should  constantly  be  held 
up  before  the  American  voter  to  remind  him 
what  a  precious  thing  freedom  Is. 

Exploitation  of  strong  and  correct  prin- 
ciples of  this  kind  Is  the  only  way  the 
Republicans  can  hope  to  capture  the  favor 
of  the  American  voter  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  begin  right  now. 


Reports  to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Council 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or  ALAsatA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles 
presented  to  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Trusteeship  Council.  In  this  ar- 
ticle. High  Commissioner  Gkxiing  reports 
on  the  progress  made  in  educational  and 
public  health  fields  within  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  during  the 
past  year.  In  this  regard  Mr.  Goding 
spoke  as  follows: 

RKPoars  to  thi  Unfted  Nations  TaxTsnisHn' 
CouNcn- 

XDUCATION 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  we  are  placing 
major  emphasis  on  greatly  expanded  sup- 
port of  public  elementary  education  In  the 
territory.  Of  the  present  year's  budget  of 
$15  million,  over  $4  million  Is  being  used 
to  construct  some  340  classrooms  and  some 
100  housing  units  for  an  approximate  140 
U.S.  elementary  schoolteachers.  The  bulk 
of  the  elementary  school  classroom  construc- 
tion and  teacher  housing  must,  of  necessity 
In  most  districts  for  the  flrst  year,  be  In  or 
near  the  district  center,  but  our  plans  call 
for  extension  of  the  program  until  all  pub- 
lic elementary  schools  are  Included.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  we 
have  requested  an  additional  f4  million  to 
continue  the  elementary  school  construction 
program.  Thus,  this  coming  year  we  hoj>e 
to  construct  248  additional  new  classrooms 
making  a  grand  total  of  488  new  elementary 
school  classrooms.  Some  128  additional 
teacher  housing  units  will  be  erected  to 
make  a  total  of  268  teacher  houses. 

For  education  program  operations  for  the 
coming  year,  we  have  requested  $2,280,000 
which  Is  an  Increase  of  $1,200,000  over  the 
present  level  of  education  funding.  Most 
of  this  program  Increase  will  be  utilized  In 
emplojrment  of  approximately  140  elementary 
school  teachers  to  staff  the  elementary 
schools  which  we  are  buUdlng  In  our  acceler- 
ated education  development  program.  Th« 
following  year,  funds  will  be  requested  for 
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an  additional  100  U.S.  teachers  to  reach  a 
total  of  240.  Within  the  next  2  years  there 
win  be  at  least  one  U.S.  teacher  teaching  in 
English  In  every  public  elementary  school  In 
the  territory.  Concurrently,  a  program  of 
upgrading  present  Bficroneslan  elementary 
teachers  will  be  carried  out.  This  program 
win  Include  Inservlce  training  on  the  Job, 
B{>eclal  summer  training  sessions  in  the  dis- 
tricts, attendance  at  our  Teacher  Institute  In 
Ponape  and  a  vastly  Increased  program  of 
college  training  for  present  and  prospective 
teachers  In  Guam,  Hawaii  and  mainland 
United  States. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  acceler- 
ated elementary  education  program  Is  such 
that  It  Is  not  ]x>6slble  In  this  brief  exposition 
to  convey  details.  For  those  members  of  the 
council  who  may  be  Interested  In  specific 
details  as  to  Implementation  as  to  degree  and 
rate  of  speed  of  f>enetratlon  Into  the  outlying 
areas.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  such  de- 
tails during  the  question  period. 

This  tremendous  Increase  of  support  of  ele- 
mentary school  education  will,  of  course, 
have  great  Impact  on  all  our  other  educa- 
tional programs. 

M&ny  recommendations  made  by  this 
councU  over  the  pest  several  years  are  in- 
corporated In  our  accelerated  education  pro- 
gram and  are  either  In  the  process  of  Imple- 
mentation or  soon  will  be.  One  of  these 
to  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  Is  that  of  tbe  teaching  of  English  and 
of  using  English  as  tbe  medium  of  Instruc- 
tion In  the  elementary  schools.  This  pro- 
gram already  Is  being  Implemented  at  se- 
lected elementary  schools  In  the  varloiis  dis- 
tricts and  It  wUl  become  a  reality  for  all  of 
our  public  elementary  schools  as  UJ3.  teach- 
ers arrive  and  start  teaching.  We  Intend  to 
have  as  many  as  we  can  of  the  140  UjS.  school- 
teachers slated  for  the  first  year  of  operation 
on  the  Job  In  the  elementary  schools  with  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  this  September. 
A  crash  program  of  classroom  construction, 
teacher  housing,  and  teacher  recruitment 
cxirrently  la  in  full  swing. 

The  vastness  of  our  area,  the  differences 
Inherent  between  the  tiny  low  ooral  atolls 
and  the  sizable,  mountainous  high  Islands, 
the  difficulties  of  transportation,  will  mean 
faster  pace  of  development  In  some  areas 
than  In  others.  I  assure  tbe  members  of  the 
councU,  though,  that  no  area  wUl  be  over- 
looked and  that  the  children  In  the  remote 
coral  atolls  far  from  the  district  center  will 
as  promptly  as  possible  have  the  same  ele- 
mentary school  opportunities  as  will  their 
cousins  In  the  more  urban  district  centers. 

Concern  was  expressed  at  last  year's  meet- 
ing by  some  members  that  the  entrance  age 
of  elementary  school  children,  which  we  had 
lowered  to  7  years,  still  was  high  and  that 
the  entrance  age  should  be  set  at  6  years. 
It  Is  Intended  to  lower  the  compulsory  age 
of  entrance  to  6  years  as  our  facilities  per- 
mit. To  require  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance at  6  before  we  have  sufficient  teachers 
or  classrooms  would  gain  little.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  we  will  be  able  to  place 
the  entrance  age  at  6  years  during  this 
coming  year.  Currently,  there  are  hundreds 
of  children  of  6  years  of  age  In  our  public 
schools.  I  might  further  add  that  our  think- 
ing on  the  elementary  school  level  is  going 
beyond  this.  Under  study  Is  the  feasibility 
of  eventually  establishing  a  preprlmary  year 
of  school  which  would  concentrate  on  teach- 
ing children  oral  English  before  they  enter 
first  grade. 

Implementation  moved  steadily  forward  on 
the  establishment  of  consolidated  Junior- 
senior  high  schools.  In  all  districts  other 
than  Yap.  the  10th  grade  was  started  In 
September  1962  and  the  Uth  grade  will  be 
opened  this  coming  September.  Yap  will 
start  the  10th  grade  this  fall.  This  past 
year,  some  of  the  10th  grade  Yap  students 
enrolled  In  the  Pacific  Island  Central  School 
In  Ponape,  while  a  number  went  to  Palau  to 


take  the  special  vocational  arts  course  In  the 
Palau  High  School.  By  the  fall  of  1964,  aU 
districts  should  have  fuU  4-year  high'  schools 
In  operation.  Replannlng  of  Junior -senior 
high  school  building  needs  Indicated  the 
need  for  additional  classroom  buildings  and 
dormitories  for  all  districts.  Some  of  these 
additional  high  school  buildings  had  been 
completed  or  were  nearlng  completion  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  new  class- 
room building  was  completed  and  a  voca- 
tional shop  building  Is  under  construction 
at  Truk.  In  the  Marshalls,  two  new  class- 
room buildings  and  a  school  administration 
building  were  added  to  the  high  school  unit. 
A  new  classroom  building  and  a  vocational 
arts  building  were  completed  at  the  Palau 
District  High  School. 

The  Pacific  Central  Island  School  con- 
tinued in  Ponape,  but  with  a  somewhat 
changed  makeup  since  most  of  the  entering 
freshmen,  other  than  Yapese  students,  were 
10th  grade  students  from  Ponape.  Within 
another  2  years,  the  main  student  body  at 
PICS  win  be  predominantly  Ponapean  and 
the  original  Pacific  Islands  School  wlU  have 
become  the  Ponape  District  High  School.  A 
new  post-high  school  unit,  however,  was 
added  during  the  year.  This  was  the  Inter- 
district  teacher  training  institute,  which 
combines  high  school  and  post-graduate  high 
school  work  with  specialized  training  in 
teacher  education.  The  teacher  training 
institute  was  established  at  PICS  because 
of  this  high  school's  somewhat  central  loca- 
tion and  the  established  facilities  already 
there.  Additionally,  a  boys'  dormitory  and 
classroom  building  were  constructed  on  the 
PICS  campus  for  tbe  institute.  The  aim  of 
the  Institute  is  to  upgrade  schoolteachers. 
Teachers  who  do  not  have  a  full  high  school 
degree  can  work  toward  high  school  accredi- 
tation as  well  as  earn  credits  In  the  teacher 
training  Institute. 

Increased  emphasis  was  given  during  the 
year  to  students  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  were  studying  outside  the  terri- 
tory. Some  239  students  were  In  high  school 
outside  the  territory,  with  all  but  13  of  these 
being  in  Guam  school.  Most  were  on  spon- 
sorship arrangements  whereby  a  student  lived 
with  a  private  family. 

The  trvist  territory  administration  pro- 
vided a  full-time  student  counselor  to  look 
after  their  welfare,  set  up  a  system  of  re- 
duced fares  on  the  territory's  planes  and 
ships,  and,  additionally.  In  January  1963,  the 
administration  agreed  to  provide  free  trans- 
portation to  Guam  for  all  bona  fide  sponsored 
students. 

Some  126  students  also  were  studying  in 
Institutions  of  college  level  on  Guam  or 
abroad  during  the  year.  Of  these,  65  were 
on  full  scholarship)  from  the  administration. 
During  tbe  year,  work  began  on  a  college 
dormitory  at  the  College  of  Guam.  Although 
primarily  for  scholarship  students,  the  dor- 
mitory win  be  open  to  other  trust  territory 
students  as  well.  A  major  Increase  In  schol- 
arships for  the  forthcoming  school  year  will 
come  about  elnce  the  number  of  district 
scholars  has  been  increased  from  three  per 
district  to  five  per  district  starting  with 
the  college  term  which  opens  this  month. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  60-percent  Increase  In 
the  number  of  Government  scholarship  stu- 
dents this  coming  school  year. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH 

Two  new  modern  hospitals  were  put  into 
operation  In  the  trust  territory  during  the 
past  year,  one  In  Majuro  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  the  other  in  Salpan  In  the  Marl- 
ana  Islands.  These,  together  with  the  new 
hospital  that  was  opened  In  Palau  18  months 
ago,  provide  modern  hospital  facilities  In 
three  of  our  six  districts. 

New  hospitals  In  the  other  three  districts 
will  be  constructed  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  Planning  for  hospital  units  In  Truk 
and  Ponape  Is  now  underway  and  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Truk  District  Hospital  should 


be  initiated  din-ing  the  next  few  months. 
Also,  site  studies  for  a  new  hospital  in  Yap 
have  started,  although  actual  construction 
will  not  be  undertaken  for  another  2  years. 

Some  additional  facilities  are  required  on 
tbe  three  new  hospitals  already  in  use.  The 
$900,000  hospital  complex  that  was  op>ened 
In  Saipan  last  September  received  consider- 
able damage  during  the  recent  typhoon.  Re- 
pair of  the  buUdlngs  was  started  Immedi- 
ately after  the  storm  under  tbe  rehabUlta- 
tlon  program  of  tbe  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  and  is  expected  to  be  complete 
within  the  next  month.  The  hospital  in 
the  Marshalls  is  completed  except  for  the 
construction  of  a  few  mliK>r  subsidiary  build- 
ings; and  a  new  kitchen  and  dining  hall 
wing  Is  nearlng  completion  in  the  hospital 
in  Palau. 

In  addition  to  district  hospitals,  our  pub- 
lic health  expansion  program  calls  for  field 
hospitals  to  be  located  in  key  spots  of  popu- 
lation concentration  away  from  the  district 
centers.  Three  such  subhospltals  are  now 
in  operation  at  Rota,  Kusale,  and  Ebeye  in 
tbe  Kwajaleln  Atoll.  '3'he  latter  facility  was 
completely  renovated  md  modernized  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  These  together  with 
nearly  100  outlying  ls.and  dispensaries  and 
the  increased  personr.el  needs  of  the  new 
district  hospitals,  require  the  training  of 
additional  medical  pe-sonnel — doctors,  tech- 
nicians, and  nurses.  In  fact,  the  shortage 
of  trained  personnel,  especially  nurses.  Is 
affecting  not  only  our  hospital  needs  but 
our  plans  for  improved  outlsland  health 
services. 

Various  steps  are  being  taken  to  meet 
these  growing  demands.  Our  medical  scho- 
leo'shlp  program  Is  being  Increased.  Pres- 
ently 10  medical  students  are  attending 
schools  In  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  the 
United  States  worlclng  toward  medical  de- 
grees. Also  In  process  are  programs  for  in- 
service  and  outside  i>ostgraduate  training 
for  our  present  medical  officers.  The  recruit- 
ing of  six  doctors  from  the  United  States 
Is  now  underway,  each  to  be  a  specialist  in 
a  different  field  of  medicine.  These  wiU 
provide  further  and  continuing  inservlce 
training  In  their  special  fields  to  our  Ml- 
croneslan  doctors,  one  to  be  stationed  in 
each  of  the  six  districts  and  to  be  rotated 
at  Intervals. 

The  trust  territory  continues  to  be  faced 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  graduate  nurses. 
Not  only  do  we  not  have  enough  graduate 
nurses  but  there  Is  a  constant  attrition  in 
the  ranks,  for  evidently  the  young  men  of 
the  territory  have  found  that  nurses  make 
excellent  wives  and  mothers.  We  need  at 
least  20  new  graduate  nurses  a  year  for  the 
next  5  years  merely  to  meet  the  mlnlm\un 
expansion  needs  in  all  districts. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  Trust  Territory 
School  of  Nursing,  presently  located  In  Palau, 
will  be  moved  next  month  to  the  Island  of 
Salpan  where  temporary  buildings  will  be 
occupied  until  permanent  buildings  can  be 
constructed.  Work  already  has  started  on 
the  flrst  of  the  new  permanent  School  of 
Nursing  buildings  which  are  to  be  an 
adjunct  to  the  new  Salpan  hospital.  The 
Immediate  move  to  temjjorary  buildings  will 
make  It  possible  to  double  the  present  en- 
rollment from  15  to  30  and  further  expan- 
sion to  50  to  60  students  will  be  possible  as 
soon  as  the  new  buildings  are  finished. 

In  the  field  of  dental  services,  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  year  was  the 
graduation  of  10  students  from  the  school 
of  dental  nursing  In  December  1962.  This 
was  the  school's  first  graduation.  A  new 
class  of  10  students  enrolled  for  the  new 
2-year  course  in  January  of  1963.  Preven- 
tive dental  treatment  was  expanded  not 
expanded  not  only  at  district  centers  but  In 
all  outlying  areas  during  the  year. 

During  March  and  April  1963,  a  public 
health  task  force  team  imder  interdepart- 
mental sponsorship   visited  the   territory  to 
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study  and  otomm  oxxz  public  haaltli  pro- 
fntm.  Thlji  vUlt  was  tli«  reault  of  one  of 
Xto»  rscommendatlona  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  team,  consisting  of  a  U.S. 
Public  Health  expert,  a  sanitarian  and  nurse 
consul  tant.  was  accompanied  by  the  pro- 
gram officer  of  the  Cffice  of  Territories,  and 
Is  now  engaged  In  preparing  a  report  on 
their  findings.  We  are  looking  forward  with 
much  Interest  to  the  team's  report  and  rec- 
ommendations since  we  are  seeking  at  all 
times  to  Improve  the  health  service  In  the 
territory. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  must  report  on  two 
events  In  public  health  that  were  severe 
blows  to  the  Tnost  Territory.  The  first  of 
these  tragic  events  was  an  outbreak.  In  early 
January.  19<S3.  of  type  I  vims  polio  at  Kbeye. 
Kvajaleln  Atoll,  In  the  Uarshall  Islands 
dlatrlct.  Uore  than  200  cases  of  poliomy- 
elitis with  11  deaths  resulted  In  the  district. 
88  percent  of  which  were  children  under  the 
age  of  7  years.  Some  50  patients,  nearly  all 
below  the  age  of  7,  were  left  with  significant 
residual  paralysis. 

An  Inunedlate  mas*  vaccination  program 
using  Sabln  oral  vaccine  and  application  of 
strict  quarantine  regulations  confined  the 
epidemic  to  the  Marshall  Islands.  A  mass 
oral  vaccination  program  also  was  at  once 
launched  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  type  I  polio  and  In  all  districts  the 
final  stages  of  the  mass  Innoculatlon  pro- 
gram tar  type  II  and  type  III  polio  currently 
Is  underway.  When  this  Is  finished  some- 
time next  month,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  will  be  one  of  the  very  areas 
In  the  world  where  100  percent  polio  vaccina- 
tion coverage  has  been  accomplished. 

Again,  when  our  Ee«d  was  indent,  we  re- 
ceived prompt  and  generous  support  and  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  U.S.  Navy,  the  Tv-ansport  Co.  of  Texas  In 
Kwajalein.  the  Communicable  Disease  Con- 
trol Center  of  the  VA.  Public  Health  Service, 
from  other  agencies  and  from  many  generous 
individuals. 

Squally  important  is  the  aid  that  has  been 
pledged  for  the  long-range  rehabtlttatlon 
program  that  will  be  needed  for  the  afflicted 
children.  Special  poUo  clinic  facilities  will 
be  constructed  as  the  new  Majuro  Hospital, 
special  equipment  is  being  procured,  and 
staff  are  receiving  specialized  training. 

To  help  us  meet  the  costs  of  long-range 
rehabilitation,  we  are  receiving  the  unstint- 
ing support  of  the  American  Red  Cross  which 
is  providing  a  physiotherapist,  the  national 
foundation  which  is  providing  services  of 
specialized  polio  treatment  teams,  as  well  as 
transportation  funds  and  funds  to  provide 
braces  tor  children  who  will  need  special  care 
and  treatment  in  Honolulu.  The  Shrlners 
Crippled  Children's  Hospital  in  Honolulu,  for 
Its  part,  has  offered  to  provide  hospitaliza- 
tion for  those  children  who  must  be  sent  to 
Honolulu  for  specialized  treatment.  The 
bulk  of  the  affected  children,  however,  will  be 
cared  for  and  treated  at  the  polio  clinic  we 
are  adding  to  the  new  hospital  in  Majuro. 

The  other  tragic  event  was  the  loss  a 
month  ago  of  our  director  of  public  health, 
the  late  Dr.  Harrle  E.  Macdonald.  More  than 
any  other  person,  he  was  responsible  for 
the  solid  foundation  of  our  present  public 
health  system.  He  bad  confidence  and  pride 
in  the  competence  of  our  Mlcronesian  doc- 
tors and  In  their  ability  to  conduct  public 
health  programs  in  the  districts.  Having 
brought  the  Territory's  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  this  point,  he  was  working  at  the  time 
of  his  death  on  the  first  phase  of  an  ex- 
panded program  of  training  for  our  Mlcro- 
nesian doctors. 

LAND    MATTKBS 

With  the  appointment  of  a  Land  and 
Clalnos  Administrator  on  the  headquarters 
staff,  land  matters  of  all  types  have  been 
expedited  during  the  past  year. 


The  land  dispute  involving  the  entire 
Island  of  Angaur  in  the  Palau  district  and. 
dating  from  1906  through  the  Oerman  and 
Japcuiese  administrations,  as  well  as  ours, 
was  brought  on  Jvme  8.  1063.  to  a  successfiil 
conclusion.  Some  1,980  acres  of  land  tor- 
merly  held  in  public  domain  were  deeded  to 
private  owners.  A  similar  dispute  of  20 
years'  duration.  inTolTing  all  of  the  Araka- 
bessn  Island  in  Palau,  was  settled  In  August 
19<I2.  Over  90  percent  of  Arakabesan  Island 
was  returned  to  private  ownership  and  pri- 
vate claims  to  the  remainder  of  the  Island 
were  released.  Homesteadlng  in  Palau  also 
was  expedited,  with  more  than  1.700  acres 
being  homestead ed  and  an  additional  4.000 
acres  opened  for  homesteadlng  on  Babelthuap 
and  Koror  Islands. 

In  the  Marshall  Islands,  eminent  domain 
cases  were  heard  by  the  High  Court  con- 
cerning Oovernment  use  of  land  on  three 
small  Islets  in  the  Kwajalein  Atoll.  Judg- 
ment was  entered  In  two  cases  and  compen- 
sation allowed  in  the  amount  of  $40369.48 
for  use  rights  to  71.1  acres. 

As  the  U.S.  representative  has  already  in- 
formed the  council,  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  means  for  Judicial  settlement  of 
the  land  claims  of  Kwajalein  Island  and 
Dalap  Island  of  Majuro  Atoll  Is  at  present 
under  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 
In  brief,  the  bill  would  permit  the  claimants 
to  file  a  petition  with  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  Just  comepnsatlon.  It  provides 
also  for  administrative  settlement  by  the 
High  Commissioner  if  the  claimants  desire  to 
seek  this  procedure  within  limits  of  payment 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

This  concludes  my  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral trends  in  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic fields.  We  have  had  throughout  the 
year  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  people 
of  the  territory  With  this,  and  the  con- 
tinued aid  of  the  administering  authority.  I 
have  confidence  that  ouj*  programs  will  move 
forward  with  ever  increasing  speed  on  all 
fronts. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent this  report,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  I  am  able,  any  additional  in- 
formation which  members  of  this  council 
may  desire. 


Foreign  Aid  Program  Biggest  Flop  in 
History,  Sajs  Passman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  written  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Otto  E.  Passman, 
which  was  published  recently,  together 
with  an  editor's  note,  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  well  as 
other  newspapers. 

As  the  editor's  note  indicates,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman] 
is  the  best  qualified  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress to  write  and  speak  on  this  subject 
for  he  is  the  veteran  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  deals  directly  with  the  annual 
multl-bllllon-dollar  appropriations  for 
the  foreign  handout  program. 

It  Is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Passman's  knowledge  of  this 
subject  and  his  tenacity,  together  with 
the  support  that  has  been  given  him  by 


some  members  of  his  subcommittee  as 
well  as  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have 
been  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars that  would  otherwise  have  been 
washed  down  the  drain  by  the  free- 
wheeling spenders. 

The  article  follows: 
PoKZiCN     An>     Pbooeam     Biooist     Plop    in 
HurroBT,  Sats  Passman 

(EnrroB's  Notx. — Representative  Otto  Pass- 
man,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  Is  the  foremost 
congressional  critic  of  VS.  foreign  assistance 
expenditures.  As  the  d-year  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  SubcomnUttee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  a  16-year  member  of 
the  full  committee.  Representative  Passman 
has  assembled  a  huge  fund  of  facts  on  for- 
eign aid.  In  this  article  especially  written 
for  Advance  News  Service,  Mr.  Passman  gives 
his  views  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram.) 

(By  Hon.  Orro  E.  Passman,  of  Louisiana) 

Washington. — After  all  these  years  of 
pouring  out  America's  wealth  and  resources 
to  countries  all  over  the  world  through  for- 
eign aid,  the  vast  scope  of  this  Immensely 
complex  program — much.  If  not  most,  of 
which,  indisputably,  has  been,  and  is,  ill 
conceived,  badly  executed,  unrealistic,  and 
enormously  wasteful — still  is  not  generally 
understood  by  the  public.  So  It  is  urgently 
important  that  every  citizen  should  take  a 
oloser  and  more  careful  look  at  it. 

Foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  has  cost  the  tJnited  SUtes  more  than  $120 
billion  (Including  assistance  through  Inter- 
national organizations,  oversea  military 
construction,  and  interest  on  the  money  we 
have  borrowed  to  give  away) .  And  basically 
failing  to  accomplish  its  Intended  objectives. 
It  has  been  the  greatest  foreign-policy  flop 
in  history.  The  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assertion  is  available  in  abundance,  and 
needs  only  to  be  examined  and  analyzed. 

Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  our  aid.  $100 
billion,  in  round  figures,  has  been  given  out 
on  a  unilateral  basis,  going  into  111  foreign 
nations  and  entities,  including  Communist, 
Communist-leaning,  and  so-calied  neutjtUlst 
ootintrlfls  alike.  In  addition  to  this.  Indirect 
aid  has  been  extended  by  the  United  States 
through  capital  investments,  exceeding  $6.1 
billion  in  five  different  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  which  have,  in  turn,  dis- 
bursed assistance  totaling  more  than  $7.5 
billion. 

OtTTLAT    LISTED 

Since  July  1,  1946,  our  country  has  put 
•44.7  billion  of  direct  aid  into  Europe.  $21.8 
billion  into  the  Par  East.  $17.8  billion  Into 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia.  $6.8  billion 
into  Latin  America.  $1.8  billion  into  Africa, 
and  has  distributed  another  $4  billion  on  a 
non-regional  basis. 

Twenty-two  countries  have  each  received 
more  than  $1  billion  of  this  aid.  ranging 
from  $9.4  billion  for  France  down  to  $11 
billion  for  Norway — with,  in  descending  or. 
der  as  to  amounts,  other  recipients  in  this 
category  being  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Korea.  West  Germany.  China  (Taiwan),  In- 
dia, Turkey.  Japan.  Greece.  The  Netherlands, 
Vietnam  Yugoslovla.  Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Brazil.  Pakistan,  the  PhUippines,  Spain,  In- 
dochina. Iran,  and  Austria. 

Thirty-one  other  nations  have  each  re- 
ceived amounts  ranging  downward  from  $1 
billion  to  $100  mlUlon.  from  $908  million  to 
Denmark  to  more  than  $100  million  to  Pan- 
ama, with  the  other  recipients  In  between 
these  two  being  Israel.  Mexico,  Thailand. 
Chile.  Indonesia.  Argentina,  UAR  (Egypt), 
Poland.  Portugal,  Peru,  Laos,  Colombia,  Mo- 
rocco. Jordan.  Cambodia.  Tunisia,  Venezuela. 
Bolivia  Afghanistan,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  Guate- 
mala, the  Congo  ( Leopold vllle).  Ghana,  Ire- 
land, Ecuador.  West  Berlin,  Llberta,  and 
Sweden. 
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Thirty-three  more  countries  (and  entities) 
have  received  total  siims  ranging  from  $100 
million  down  to  $10  million  each,  and  26  oth- 
ers have  each  received  up  to  as  much  as  $10 
million. 

TRKND  TTPWAKO 

But.  even  so,  after  all  this  money  and  all 
these  years — and  despite  the  seriously  dam- 
aging drain  the  program  is  making  on  oiir 
economy — the  trend  for  expanding  foreign 
aid  continues  upward,  rather  than  heading 
downward. 

This  year,  for  example,  the  United  States 
is  giving  economic  aid  to  at  least  73  coun- 
tries and  seven  entitles  and,  fantastic 
though  It  is,  military  assistance  to  70  coun- 
tries. This  program  not  only  is  uncon- 
trolled, but  it  is  uncontrollable;  and  it  is 
Imperative,  in  our  own  national  Interest,  that 
it  be  drastically  curtailed  and  lightly  ad- 
ministered. 

Substantially  as  a  result  of  our  aid,  over 
the  past  10  years  UjS.  gold  reserves  have 
been  reduced  from  more  than  $23  billion  to 
less  than  $16  billion  and,  while  this  has 
been  going  on,  foreign  "free-world"  coun- 
tries also  have  increased  their  short-term 
dollar  credits  frwn  less  than  $11  billion  to 
$25  billion. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  is  strugglng 
under  the  burden  of  a  borrowed -money 
public  debt  of  $305  billion — which  is  some 
$25  billion  more  than  the  combined  public 
debts  of  all  the  other  112  countries  of  the 
world — and,  on  top  of  that,  has  statutory 
obligations  calling  for  the  payout  of  money 
for  services  previously  rendered  amounting 
to  approximately  $746  billion.  The  two,  to- 
gether, make  a  real  obligation  for  our  Govern- 
ment already  in  existence  amounting  to  the 
incomprehensible  sum  of  $1  trillion,  61 
billion. 

DOLLAKS   GO  OTTT 

During  the  past  13  years  we  have  had  a 
balance  of  pa3nnents  deficit  in  every  year  but 
one,  with  the  total  of  dollars  going  out  of 
our  country  over  the  dollars  coming  in  ex- 
ceeding $24.3  billion.  And,  In  addition  to 
that  alarming  fact,  which  is  attributable  in 
large  measure  to  foreign  aid,  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade  is  steadily  dwindling,  as  the 
United  States  becomes  Increasingly  less  com- 
petitive   in   world   markets. 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  our  foreign- 
aid  program  point  to  the  fact  that  it  amounts 
to  but  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product.  While  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  a  vtUld  argument  for  this  type 
of  indiscriminate  spending.  It  is  well  for  us 
to  note  that  of  our  $554  billion  GNP  last 
year,  $137  billion  of  it  was  represented  by 
taxes  at  the  various  levels  of  government. 

Furthermore,  If,  for  example,  the  1940  price 
tags  were  placed  on  our  1962  output  of  goods 
and  services,  oar  GNP  last  year  would  have 
been  only  about  $263  billion,  and  not  $554 
billion.  Today's  dollar  is  worth  only  about 
44  cents  as  compared  to  the  dollar  in  1940, 
when  our  foreign  aid  was  started  prior  to 
World  War  II,  and  the  program  since  then 
has  l>een  a  significant  factor  in  this  slashing, 
through  inflation,  of  56  cents  from  the  dol- 
lar's purchasing  power. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world,  except  the 
United  States,  is  actually  giving  away  Its 
wealth,  through  foreign  aid. 

England  and  France  have  extended  assist- 
ance of  $1.4  and  $3.1  billion,  respec- 
tively, chiefly  to  their  former  colonies  and 
dependencies.  West  Germany,  Japan,  Israel, 
and  a  few  others  are  providing  some  foreign 
assistance  in  small  amounts.  But  these  five 
countries  named  have  been  direct  postwar 
beneficiaries  of  our  unilateral  aid  amounting 
to  a  total  of  more  than  $27.6  billion.  Never- 
theless, their  aid  to  others  has  not  been  of 
the  giveaway  type. 

KZDS  GIVX  CaXDITS 

The  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  has  also  extended 
some  credits  for-foods  and  services  to  other 


countries,  on  a  relatively  limited  scale.  The 
total  for  these  authorizations  for  the  9  years 
through  1962  is  reported  at  $6.1  billion,  but 
of  this  sum  only  $1.3  billion  has  actually 
been  provided.  And  none  of  it  was  put  out 
as  a  gift. 

All  of  these  Soviet  dealings  have,  in  fact, 
Involved  either  banker-type  loans  or  profit- 
able barter  deals.  The  Soviets  invariably 
expect  repayment  In  needed  usable  goods 
and  hard  cash  and,  consequently,  assess  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  areas  to  which  they 
extend  credits  according  to  their  ability  to 
pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  give  our  aid  away 
outright  or  cloak  the  gifts  in  the  gxUse  of 
loans,  most  of  which  are  completely  phony. 

They  have  a  40-year  period  for  repayment, 
a  10-year  period  of  grace  before  the  recipient 
is  supposed  to  start  repaying  anything  at  all, 
and  then  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  a  year 
on  the  principal,  with  no  Interest  charge  (al- 
though a  token  service  fee  of  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  a  year  is  imposed) . 

But  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  o\ir 
so-called  loans,  another  revealing  part  be- 
ing that  whatever  repajrments  might  pos- 
sibly be  received  tire  not  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  but  are  put  right  back  into 
the  foreign-aid  program  for  further  "loans." 

When,  I  wonder,  will  the  American  tax- 
payers more  fully  awaken  to  the  amazing 
facts  of  our  foreign -aid  follies — and  demand 
meaningful  corrective  action?  The  hour  is 
already  late. 


Praise  of  Public  Emplojrment  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OP   CALIFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  20,  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  John  Fogarty,  was 
considering  the  fiscal  year  1964  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  HEW.  and  related  agencies 
which  contains  funds  for  operation  of 
the  public  employment  service.  At  that 
time  a  campaign  of  letters,  telegrams, 
and  personal  visits  was  being  directed  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  particularly 
to  members  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee by  a  group  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
the  public  employment  service  and  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  a  reduction  In  its  ap- 
propriation. Afjter  learning  about  this 
campaign,  a  substantial  number  of  em- 
ployers, community  oflSclals,  and  other 
citizens  of  my  State  wrote  to  Chairman 
PoGARTY  In  support  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  public  employment  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  copies  of 
a  number  of  these  letters,  the  contents  of 
which  I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  should  add  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  California  State  Employ- 
ment Service  expressed  by  the  writers 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  since  this 
service  has  been  doing  an  outstanding 
job  In  serving  California  jobseekers  and 
employers  for  many  years. 

The  above-mentioned  material  follows: 


UNirn)    COMMTJNITT    PUKD    OP 

San  Francisco, 

ApHl  5. 1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogartt, 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
Subcommittee,    Department    of    Labor, 
House   of  Representatives,   Washi-ngton, 
DC: 
Reference   1964  appropriation  request  for 
grants  to  States  for  employment  service  ad- 
ministration.    -As    frequent    user,    excellent 
services  San  Francisco  office,  California  State 
Employment  Service,  we  would  deplore  budg- 
et  cut  which   would   result  curtailment  of 
service.     Strongly   urge    continuing'    support 
present  level. 

Mrs.  Florette  White  Pomerot, 

Executive  Director. 


Florence  Crittenton  Ho&ie,  .^ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  H,  1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogartt, 

Chairman,   House  Appropriations,  iJubcom- 
mittee  on  Department  of  Labar,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Fogartt:  I  am  writing 
to    urge    continued    support    of    Ste.te    em- 
ployment    services.     The     Callfomlf.     State 
Employment  Service  makes  a  very  slgolficant 
contribution   to   our   community,   business- 
men, and  services.     As  an  employer  myself, 
I    have   found    their    assistance    Inviiluable, 
both  in  the  areas  of  professional  staff  and 
nonprofessional.     Any  curtaUment  of   their 
program  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  effective 
help  for  employers  and  to  appropriate  em- 
ployment for  those  seeking  jobs.     I   would 
urge  that  you  give  this  thoughtful  consid- 
eration and  continued  support. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jean  Bolton, 
Executive  Director. 

April  S,  1963. 
Hon.  John  Fogartt, 

Chairman,   House    Appropriations   Subcom- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C: 
This  is  to  give  the  urgent  support  by  the 
San    Francisco    Youth    Association    for    an 
adequate  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  Labor,  HEW,  and  related  agencies. 

The  SFYA  is  particularly  Interested  in  the 
work  of  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment with  particular  reference  to  their 
valuable  work  with  youth  and  students. 

Thomas  A.  Rows. 
Executive  Director. 

San  Francisco,  Calip.,  April  5,  19e3. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogartt, 

Chairman.  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Labor,  Hiruse 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  informed  that  :'.ob- 
bylsts  for  private  placement  bureaus  are 
attempting  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
support  of  State  departments  of  employ- 
ment. This  would  obviously  reduce  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  their  service  In  placing  Job  ap- 
plicants and  would  react  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both  the  person  seeking  employment  £.nd 
the  employer.  In  my  opinion  it  would  also 
be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Government's 
policy  of  full  employment. 

As  a  consulting  engineer  I  use  the  State 
of  California  Department  of  Emplo3rmont 
services  almost  exclusively  for  the  necessiiry 
personnel  for  my  operations.  I  find  It  is  far 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  mes.ns 
known  to  me  to  obtain  qualified  personnel. 
It  \B  also  the  only  means  that  I  know  of 
whereby  the  employer  and  employee  can  be 
brought  together  in  their  mutual  interetit, 
without  either  or  both  having  to  pay  what 
is  often  an  exorbitant  fee  for  the  services  oS. 
a  private  agency. 

I  trust  that  the  reasons  I  have  presented 
will  Justify  your  support  of  an  adequate  ap- 
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,(rlatlon  for  the  Department  of  Kmploy- 
int  Placement  Bureaus. 
Tour*  very  truly, 

K.  Okaot. 


AacnucAM  Stamdabo  PLOMBIirO  * 

Hkatimo  Division. 
Richmond.  Calif..  April  5. 1493. 

Hon.  JOHH  S.  FOOABTT. 

Chairman,    House    of    Appropriations    Sub- 
committee, House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dkax  Ma    PoGAcrr:  We  uae  tbe  services  of 
the  California  Department  of  Employment, 
Richmond  branch.  In  the  recruiting  of  labor 
for  thU  plan.     In  employing  hourly  and  sal- 
ary personnel.  It  has  been  our  practice  to  call 
up  the  E)epartment  of  Employment  to  pro- 
vide us  with  Job  candidates. 

We    urge    t'aat    you    recommend    the    De- 
partment of  f  mployment  to  receive  the  same 
appropriation  or  an  Increased  appropriation 
to  enable  them  to  continue  their  program. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  Oallaohik, 
Manager.  Industrial  Relations. 


DSWKT  AND  ALMT  CHXMICAI. 

DIVI8IOH.  W.  R.  Okaci  a  Co., 

AprU  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  John  B  Fooaktt. 

Chairman,    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  Labor,  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkab  Sn:    We  have  frequently  hired  em- 
ployees   through    the    California    State    Em- 
ployment Service,  and  And  the  work  of  this 
agency  to  be  effective  and  efficient. 

Curtailment  of  the  activities  of  this 
branch  of  our  Department  of  Labor  would 
not  be  beneficial  to  local  employer  groups. 
and  I  urge  that  Its  activities  be  permitted 
to  continue  on  their  present  basis. 
Very  truly  youra, 

RnSSKU.  K.  HOMKB. 

Field  Service  Manager, 

AC.  Horn  Products. 

John  K.  Pogastt. 

Chairman.  House  Appropriation  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Department    of   Labor,    Health, 
Education  arui  Labor,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  DC. 
Dkak  Sis:  I  have  bad  occasion  to  use  the 
services  of  the  California  State  Employment 
Ssrrloe  In  selecting  employes  for  the  nursery 
I  manage,    and    would   like   to   endorse   the 
Importart  wcx'k  of   the  Public  Employment 
Service  l:a  this  State. 

Botli  myself  and  the  employees  I  have 
selected  from  this  source  have  been  Im- 
pressed slth  the  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment's rervlce.  We  urge  that  you  and  your 
committee  continue  your  support  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  M.  Hotton. 
Manager.    Fullerton    Sales    Yard,    Arm- 
strong  Nuneries. 

WATKSAf  AN  Coar.  or  CALiroaNU. 

ApHl  9, 1993. 
Hon.  John  E.  POoabtt, 

Chairman.  House  Appropriations  Committee 
on  Department  of  Labor.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.  Washington,   DC: 
We  have  used  Depfu-tment  of  Employment. 
State  of  California,  for  many  years  and  feel 
It  renders  the  conununlty  and  employers  a 
very  worthwhile  service. 

'  PSKXT  Patton. 

Vice  President. 

Tops  Chkkicai.  Co.. 
Richmond,  Calif.,  April  5.  1993. 

Hon.  JOHJt  E.  POOABTT, 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Subcovimit- 
tee.  House  of  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dbaji  Sib:  Have  you  ever  used  the  services 

offered  by  the  department  of  employment? 


Assuming  that  you  have.  I'm  certain  that 
there  Is  no  question  concerning  the  present 
appropriation  under  consideration  for  that 
department.  In  the  event  that  you  have 
never  had  an  occasion  to  use  these  services. 
I  would  like  you  to  consider  my  opinion  of 
them,  as  I  do  use  them  frequently. 

I  feel  that  the  services  offered  by  the 
department  of  employment,  especially  In 
the  field  of  placement  aid  to  the  imem- 
ployed.  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  performed 
for  the  general  public.  It  Is  a  service  that 
benefits  not  only  the  unemployed,  but  It 
has  a  valuable  function  for  the  employer  as 
well.  Most  of  the  personnel  here  at  Tops 
has  come  to  us  via  this  service,  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  many  of  these 
people  would  have  been  unemployed  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  had  It  not  been 
offered.  And  I  would  have  had  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  locating  men  of  the  caliber 
required  In  our  operation. 

If  the  aforementioned  service  should  be 
discontinued.  It  would  pave  the  way  for 
racketeers  In  the  private  field  which  would 
eventually  reqvilre  legislation  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  present  program. 

Trusting  that  you  will  use  your  Influence 
wisely  In  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

D.  C.  AaTOM, 
Production  Manager. 

San  PaANCisco  Fashion  Industkhs, 

San  Psancsco,  Calit. 
Hon.  John  E.  PoaAarr,  Chairman, 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reference  budget  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic employment  services  In  the  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
California  garment  manufacturing  Industry 
urges  such  services  be  continued  or  expanded 
as  they  are  vital  to  our  employment  needs. 
LcoNAao  Joskph, 
Executive  Director. 


NOLLKK  CONTSOL  STSTXMS,  INC., 

April  10,  1993. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt, 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Ms.  Pooabtt  :  This  Is  to  put  on  record 
that  our  organization,  NoUer  Control  Sys- 
tems. Inc..  has  In  the  past  used  services  of  the 
California  Department  of  Employment  for 
securing  personnel. 

We  have  always  found  the  department  of 
employment  to  be  very  cooperative  and  to 
do  their  best  to  Insure  that  qualified  appli- 
cants are  referred  to  us. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  service  will  always 
be  available  to  ourselves  and  to  other 
employers  who  may  need  to  call  on  them 
from  time  to  time.  It  would.  In  our  opinion, 
be  detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  both 
employer  and  employee  should  the  functions 
of  placement  rest  solely  In  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Both  types  of  organisation 
serve  a  need  to  the  community  and  this  need 
we  feel  can  be  best  met  by  their  continuing 
existence. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  T.  WHrricoax, 

rreo*itrer. 


MONTBRET  COUNTT  BmiDINO 

Tbaoxs  CouNcn., 

Monterey.  Calif. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt, 

Chairman   of   Subcommittee  on   Appropria- 
tions,    Department     of     Labor,     Health, 
Education,    and     Welfare    ar\d    Related 
Agencies.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DsAS  Sib  :  We  are  vitally  Interested  In  your 
conunlttee's   work   In  regard  to   the   Bureau 
of   Employment  Security  funds  and   would 


urge    favorable    consideration    of    proposed 
budget  as  presented. 
Sincerely, 

Russsxx  8.  Hansxn, 

Secretorjf. 

KsoxHLBS  Mantjtactusing  Co., 

April  5.  1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt, 

Chairman.    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee. Department  of  Labor,  House  of 
Representatives.   Washington,  D.C. 
Hayward    office.    Department    of    Employ- 
ment,  most   cooperative   and  helpful  In  re- 
cruiting  work  force  of   200   testing,  etc.,  at 
time   plant   was  established   and   for  past  S 
years.     We  urge  every  consideration  be  given 
to  continuing  these  services. 

Habou)  T.  Pooabtt, 
Industrial  Relations,  Supervisor. 

HnXHAVKN  Convalxscxnt 

Hospital,  Inc., 
San  Rafael,  Calif.,  ApHl  5.  1993. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt, 

Chairman,    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee, Department  of  Labor.  HEW  and 
Related  Agencies,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 
DBAS  Sis:   CXir  hospital  has  recently  par- 
ticipated   In   the   nurse's   aide   training   pro- 
gram through  the  California  State  depart- 
ment of  employment  and  under   the  Man- 
power   Act.     Subsequent    to    this    training 
period,  we  were  able  to  employ  several  per- 
sons trained  by  the  program. 

I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  of  this 
program  and  of  the  workers  made  available 
to  us  and  very  much  desire  the  continuance 
of  such  programs. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Helen  O.  Riocs.  R.N.. 

Administrator. 


Obovs  Valvb  and  Rbcxtlatos  Co. 

Oakland.  Calif..  April  5.  1983. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt.  House  Appropriation 
Subcommittee.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washirxgton,  D.C. 
DxAS  Sis:  In  Interest  of  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  the  California  depart- 
ment of  employment,  the  placement  section 
should  have  lU  funds  at  a  sufficient  level  to 
maintain  adequate  facilities  to  do  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  placing  those  employees  who  find 
themselves  on  the  unemployment  Insurance 
rolls.  Specifically,  the  present  time  would 
not  be  an  appropriate  time  to  diminish  the 
funds  available  to  the  Placement  Section 
of  the  department  of  employment  while  the 
Nation  Is  faced  with  such  a  large  percentage 
of  unemployed  persons.  It  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  Increase  their  funds  In  order 
that  they  could  properly  do  the  Job  of  placing 
people  on  gainfully  employed  Jobs. 

We,  as  an  employer,  consistently  call  up- 
on the  department  of  employment  for  ap- 
plicants for  our  Job  openings. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  considera- 
tions. 

Very  truly  yours. 

W.  E.  MrrcHKLL,  Jb., 

Personrul  Director. 

Watnb  MANtrvAcnrsiNO  Co., 

PomoTui.  Calif.,  April  S,  1983. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt. 

Chairman,    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee,   Department    of    Labor.    Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
DBAS    Sis:    It   Is    my   understanding    that 
your  Committee  Is  meeUng  Tuesday,   April 
»th,  to  consider  appropriations  for  mainte- 
nance of  Departments  of  Employment. 

The  Wayne  Manufacturing  Co.  would  like 
to  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that  the  offices 
of  the  California  department  of  employ- 
ment, who  handle  our  employment  problems 
by  referring  qualified  applicants  and  pay- 
msnt  of  unemployment  benefits,  do  an  out- 
sUndlng  Job.     We  are  particularly  pleased 
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with  the  operation  of  the  Pomona  office  and 
feel  that  any  cut  In  appropriations  which 
might  affect  the  service  that  they  offer  to 
California  employers  and  citizens  would  be 
untimely  In  light  of  the  present  unemploy- 
ment situation  In  our  State. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHASD  A.  Black, 
Personnel  Manager. 

RivxssiDE  Cbmbnt  Co., 
Riverside.  Calif.,  April  5. 1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt, 

Chairman,    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee. Department  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare,    and    Related 
Agencies,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
DBAS  Sib:   We  understand  there  has  been 
serious  opposition  as  to  whether  the  State 
department   of    employment   should    be    al- 
lowed moneys  In  their  budget  sufficient  to 
continue  providing  placement  services  to  em- 
ployers and  applicants. 

We  strongly  urge  that  this  be  defeated  and 
the  budget  allowance  continue  to  provide 
ample  finances  to  continue  the  placement 
services  rendered. 

The  Riverside  office  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Employment  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  well  such  a  service  can  be 
operated.  They  have  been  of  Immeasurable 
value  In  their  many  years  of  service  assist- 
ing us  with  our  employment  requirements 
and  we  are  confident  they  will  continue  to 
serve  not  only  us  but  the  community  as  well 
In  this  connection. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Bourn, 
Vice  President.  Personnel. 

San  Mabcos,  Calip.. 

April  5,  1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooabtt, 

Chairman,    House    Appropriation    Subcom- 
mittee   on    Department    of    Labor    and 
Health,    Education,    and   Welfare,     and 
'  Related  Agencies.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington.  D.C. 
DBAS  Sis  :  We  understand  that  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  considering  allocation  of  funds  to 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  fliscal 
1964  operation. 

We  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Bureau's  budget  request.  The  services  which 
are  being  provided  by  the  California  SUte 
Department  of  Employment  are  very  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Abbo-Cal    Mxtal    Pabsicatobs.    Inc. 
C.   E.   Trsadwat,    Factory   Manager. 

Palomab  Collboe, 
San  Marcos,  Calif.,  AprU  5,  1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pooastt, 
<•    Chairman.    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on  DepartTnent  of  Labor  and  HEW 
and  Related  Agencies,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington,  D.C. 
Sib:  I  understand  that  the  subcommittee 
Is  considering  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  for  fall.  1964. 
operations.     I   urge   favorable   consideration 
of    the    Bureau's    budget    request,    and    feel 
that  the  services  which  are  being  provided 
by  the  State  employment  service  are  heavily 
weighted  In  the  public  Interest. 

We  at  Palomar  College,  in  tills  part  of 
California,  have  by  necessity  become  fa- 
miliar with  industrial  employment  problems 
in  this  area.  The  accomplishments  and  con- 
tinuous positive  services  of  the  California 
employment  offices  In  this  area  have  done 
much  to  alleviate  growing  imemployment 
problems.  1  am  sure  that  employers  here 
would  keenly  regret  any  cut  In  the  services 
of  ttds  agency. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dttnit. 

President. 


Indio  Chambeb  or  Coumiscb, 

InOio,  Calif. 
Hon.  John  E.  Focabtt, 

Chairman,    House   Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee   on    Department    of    Labor   and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
We  imderstand  there  Is  a  possibility  that 
appropriations    for    the    State    employment 
services  may  be  curtailed. 

We  strongly  protest  any  cut  in  appropria- 
tions Inasmuch  as  it  would  curtail  services 
provided  by  the  California  State  Department 
of  Employment. 

We  have  worked  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Indio  Branch  of  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  and  find  they  are  pro- 
viding such  a  needed  service  for  this  com- 
munity that  we  feel  a  cut  In  appropriations 
In  any  degree  whatsoever  will  have  a  very 
adverse  effect  on  oiir  economy. 

E.  P.  Pearson, 

President. 

EscoNDiDO  Chambeb  op  Commeecb, 

April  5.  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  E.  Pogartt, 
Chairman,    House   Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee   on    Departments    of    Labor    and 
HEW   and   Related   Agencies.   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Sir:    We  understand  that   the  sub- 
committee Is  considering  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  Biu-eau  of  Elmployment  Security  for 
fiscal  1964  operation. 

We  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the  Bu- 
reau's budget  request,  and  we  feel  that  the 
services  which  are  being  provided  by  the 
California  State  Employment  Service  are 
heavily  weighted  In  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

C.  M.  Younger  , 

Manager. 

El  Cbntro,  Caup., 

April  8.  1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pogartt,  Chairman. 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies. 
House  of  Representatives: 
Request      favorable      consideration      for 
budget     for     State     employment     agencies. 
Services   very   satisfactory   for   communities 
and  urgently  needed  this  area. 

Herb  Koenig, 
Mayor  of  El  Centro.  Calif. 


Union  Sucas  Drvisiow, 
Consoudated  Poods  C<»p., 
Betteravia.  Calif..  ApHl  8. 1963. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Pogartt,  Chairman. 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington 
DC: 
We  understand  that  the  request  for  appro- 
priation for  operation  of  the  State  employ- 
ment  agencies   Is   now   coming  before   your 
committee  for  hearing.    The  California  State 
Employment  Service  Is  doing  an  outstanding 
Job  and  is  particularly  valuable  to  us  in  Cali- 
fornia  agriculture.     We  urge  your  commit- 
tee to  act  favorably   in  considering  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
for  operation  of  the  State  agencies. 

R.  N.  Winters, 
Director  of  Agriculture. 

April  6,  1963. 

Hon.  John  E.  Pogartt, 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Department  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  have  been 


to  have  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the 
Pullerton  office  of  the  California  State  Em- 
plojrment  Service  in  the  implementation  of 
our  public  service  programing. 

For  several  years  we  have  broadcast  Job 
opportunity  annocuncements  which  have 
been  furnished  us  by  the  office.  It  has  been 
my  understanding  that  these  broadcasts  have 
been  very  helpful  In  bringing  employers  and 
prospective  employees  together  with  happy 
results  for  many.  I  believe  this  is  an  excel- 
lent public  service  and  that  it  shovUd  be 
maintained.  Puthermore,  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  broadcasting  several  series  of 
weekly  programs,  one  dealing  with  careers 
for  young  people  and  the  other  wiilch  is  on 
the  air  at  the  present  time,  exploring  the  vast 
opportunities  for  all  those  who  have  moved 
into  this  area  which  has  such  an  extraordi- 
nary growth.  These  broadcasts  bring  to  the 
microphone  outstanding  representatives  of 
our  great  industrial  complex  as  well  as  au- 
thorities on  ecnomlcs  and  its  many  related 
subjects.  These  programs  have  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  Interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  employment  service. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  nothing  will  Interfere 
with  our  being  able  to  continue  this  valuable 
program  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dan  Russell. 
Vice  president-station  manager. 

April  4,  1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pogartt, 

Chairman,    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on  DepartTnent  of  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
your  committee  Is  currently  considering  al- 
location  of    funds    for    public   employment 
offices. 

Litton  Systems.  Inc..  guidance  and  control 
systems  division  has  for  the  last  several 
months  received  more  constructive  support 
from  the  California  State  Emplojrment  Serv- 
ice few  professional  and  nonprofessional  man- 
power needs  than  any  other  single  source. 

This  division  is  currently  engaged  in  neces- 
sary and  Important  military  work  for  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  and  NATO  allies.  Our 
ability  to  attract  and  retain  comparable 
highly  skilled  manpower  contributes  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

Current  practices  In  Southern  California 
is  that  almost  without  exception  corporations 
must  pay  the  fee  for  placement  of  qualified 
candidates  submitted  by  private  professional 
agencies  which  results  in  an  expense  borne 
both  by  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

We  are  desirous  of  enabling  the  technical 
communities  and  the  technical  companies  to 
engage  in  employment  relationships  in  the 
most  economical  professional  and  expedi- 
tiously manner. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  California  State 
Employment  Service  Is  the  best  equipped 
office  to  perform  this  service. 

I  would  be  willing  to  api>ear  before  your 
subcommittees  to  express  my  views  in  more 
detail  should  you  desire  or  by  correspondence 
if  you  wish. 

Jambb  Colvin, 
Litton  Systems,  Inc. 

The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.. 

ApHl  5, 1963. 
Hon.  John  E.  Pogartt, 

Chairman.    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,      House      of     Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
DBAS  Sis:  Our  firm  respectfully  requests 
favorable  action  on  the  Federal  budget  ap- 
propriation as  submitted  for  aid  to  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  for  the  60  States 
of  the  Union. 
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We  are  engaced  In  mllltTy  defense  engi- 
neering aa  contractors  and  subcontratcors 
on  TOkny  large  projects.  Our  coeu  to  tbe 
nUlltary  arc  greatly  reduced  by  the  aaitst«nc« 
we  recelTe  frocn  a  most  effective  and  efficient 
organlaztlon.  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  EmploTment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thx  Raij>h  M.  Pabsons  Co. 
Cabl  Db  ViLBias. 

Personnel  Manager. 

Sw Alt  Enginxkbimg,  Inc.. 
Oceanaide,  Calif.,  April  B.  1993. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogastt, 

Chairman.    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee,     Department     of     Labor,     and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dkab   Six:   I  understand  that  the   Appro- 
priation Subcommittee  is  conducting  bear- 
ings on    April   9.    to   consider   allocation   of 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity for  fiscal  1964  operations  and  would  like 
to  urge  favorable  consideration  to  the  Bu- 
reau's   budget    request.     The    service    being 
provided    by    the    California    State   Employ- 
ment   Service    Is    heavily    weighted    In    the 
public  Interest. 

Their  assistance  to  this  firm  Is  screening 
applicants  for  several  categories  of  work  has 
been  extreemly  helpful  and  has  resulted  In 
a  very  low  rate  of  turnover.  The  service 
provided  by  the  California  State  Employ- 
ment people  In  our  area  has  resulted  In 
permanent  employment  for  many  workers 
who  have  been  dislocated  because  of  can- 
cellation or  changes  In  Government  defense 
contracts. 

Sincerely, 

Davx  Howaed, 
Personnel  Manager. 

Ultbonix.  Inc., 
San  Mateo,  Calif.,  ApHl  5,  19€3. 
■on.  John  E.  Fooaxtt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sn:  As  chairman.  House  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Labor,  we 
would  like  to  request  that  you  please  give 
favorable  consideration  on  appropriation  re- 
quests for  employment  servtoe. 

California  Department  of  Employment  has 
given  us  outstanding  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance In  our  recruiting  and  placement. 

We  would  further  like  to  encourage  that 
this   appropriation   be  Increased  due  to  the 
ever-growing    costs    Involved    with    the    re- 
cruiting and  living  costs  In  this  area. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Jaicxs  MzaxorrH. 
Personnel  Director. 

AjCKBiCAN  ELfcraoNics  or  Anahxim, 

AprU  5,  1963. 

Hon.  JbHM  K.  FOOABTT, 

Chairman,    House    Appropriations    Subcom- 
mittee on  Department  of  LMbor,  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare    and    Related 
Agencies,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Six:  Realizing  that  your  subcommit- 
tee  is  c\irrently   considering  budget  recom- 
mendations for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  feel 
this  is  the  most  appropriate  time  to  express 
the  views  of  a  major  employer  In  the  south- 
ern California  area  concerning  the  fine  Job 
the   California   Department  of   Employment 
Is    performing   for    both   the   employer   and 
the  unemployed. 

Although  the  department  of  emplojrment 
has  consistently  operated  on  limited  funds 
during  the  past  few  years  it  has  expanded 
Its  service  to  assist  employers  in  locating 
the  technical  and  professional  help  much 
needed  by  defense  contractors  In  this  area 
as  well  as  assisting  In  the  reduction  of  un- 
employment by  properly  placing  those 
qualified  people  looking  for  work. 


As  you  wen  know,  placements  promptly 
and  properly  made  not  only  get  the  un- 
employed back  to  work  at  no  expense  to 
them,  but  also  saves  the  employer  money 
through  lower  claims  and  charges  to  his 
aeoount. 


CcMiMquantly.  I  urge  you  and  your  com- 
mittee to  favorably  consider  the  budget  sub- 
mitted  for   the   department  of  employment 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Hatnxb. 
Irulustrial  Relations  Manager. 


Tht  Facts  About  Coba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NSW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  Congress  have  received  numeroiis 
scathing  reports,  plaintiff  appeals,  in- 
dictments, and  heartrendering  stories 
concerning  the  crisis  in  Cuba.  None, 
however,  reflect  more  poignantly  the 
gravity  of  the  internal  situation  In  Cuba 
than  these  statistics,  published  by  the 
"Cuban  Student  Directorate."  which  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention,  as 
follows: 

Food  prices  in  Communist  Cuba 
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Note.— Theeeprodoct*  can  only  be  bought  with  ra- 
tluninc  carUj.  Even  though  tha  Commnnlat  gOTcm- 
msitt  nas  set  official  prtess  to  all  of  tbem,  they  Save  to 
be  bought— most  o(  the  time— in  the  black  market  at 
high  prices  which  vary  aeeordlng  to  the  demand  and 
the  scurdty. 

SoMx  Statistics  on  tbx  Castxo  Communist 

RXCIMX 

Bxoons  or  cuxans 
(a)  Since  January  1.  1959.  up  to  the  pres- 
ent moment,  approximately  449,460  Cubans 
have  left  the  Island:  that  Is.  more  than 
6.(1  percent  of  the  whole  population.  About 
3.743  of  these  have  traveled  Ulegally.  using 
small  boats.  It  Is  estimated  that  nearly 
300  have  perished  trying  to  reach  the  United 
States.  The  Cuban  refugees  are  distributed 
as  follows: 

United  SUtes 385.000 

Latin  America .« — >.._  43.000 

Europe «__. _.. 31.000 

Other  countrlea i 1.450 

Total 449.460 


(b)  About  330.000  persons  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  In  Cuba  awaiting  the  opportunity 
to  leave.  They  are  In  possession  of  a  pass- 
port and  visa  waiver 

(c)  There  are  38S.000  persona  trying  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  leaving  the 
Island.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  16 
percent  of  the  Cuban  population  has  left 
or  Intends  to  leave  the  country. 

TZXXOK    IN    CUBA 

(a>  Men  killed  or  executed  by  a  firing 
squad  of  Cuba's  Red  regime  since  January  1, 
1969.  to  date: 

Sentenced   and   executed   by   revolu- 
tionary tribunals. 3.876 

Executed   without  trial.. 4.345 

Killed  In  action ., 3.963 

Missing 034 

ToUl  of  deaths 10,717 

This  grand  total  can  be  classified  In  the 
following  manner: 

MUitary  men 8.463 

Workers . 3,677 

Farmers . 3,473 

Professionals , 783 

Students . . 711 

Owners  of  small  businesses 338 

Catholics 187 

Industry  men . 71 

Foreigners ._». . 63 

Property  owners ..— 63 

Total 10.717 

(b)  It  Is  estimated  that  since  January  I. 
1959.  to  the  present  time,  about  965.000.  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  Island's  population, 
have  been  arrested  for  political  reasons.  To- 
day, approximately  81.706  are  imprisoned. 
They  have  been  distributed  In  this  way: 

In  fortresses.  Jails,  prisons 63.440 

In  concentration  camps 16.  120 

In     the    headquarters    at    the     0-3 

(secret  police)  and  similar  places..     3,  146 

Total    81.706 


Can  I  B«,  or  Shoold  I  Do? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WAsaniroTow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23.  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seattle's 
Ballard  High  School  which  Is  located  In 
my  congressional  district  has  added  flrst- 
and  third-place  national  winners  in  the 
Thom  McAn  Leadership  Awards  program 
to  the  three  other  national  winners  from 
that  school  since  1959. 

Ballard  High's  first-place  winner  In 
this  year's  contest  is  Miss  Connie  Ann 
Black,  who  receives  a  $1,000  scholarship 
and  an  all -expense  trip  to  Washington 
and  New  York  City  as  top  girl  contender 
among  the  1.923  entries  from  1.176  high 
schools  throughout  the  country.  The 
other  winner  for  this  high  school  Is  Eric 
M.  KaufTman.  who  receives  a  $250  third- 
place  scholarship.  Eric's  brother  and 
sister  won  second-place  scholarships  In 
1959  and  1960.  respectively. 

The  Thom  McAn  essay  contest  Is  spon- 
sored annually  to  assist  deserving  stu- 
dents and  to  stress  education's  role  In 
good  citizenship  and  leadership.  This 
year's  contest  asked  "Why  Seek  a  Col- 
lege   Education?  "    and.    Mr.    Speaker, 
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imder  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  In 
the  RicoBD  at  this  point  the  text  of 
Connie  Black's  unique  and  Interesting 
answer  to  this  question: 

Can  I  B>,  ox  Should  I  Do? 
(By  Connie  Ann  Black) 

"My  son  Is  president  of  his  school's  student 
body,"  she  stated  proudly,  matter-of-factly. 
"What  does  your  son  do?" 

She  answered  quietly,  "Eto?  What  does 
anyone  do?     My  son  Is — that  U  enough." 

Some  men  are  "born"  leaders  and  they 
become  presidents,  newspaper  editors,  and 
den  fathers.  They  organize  corporations, 
hospitals,  and  citizens'  clty-beautiftil  com- 
mittee; they  guide,  propel,  conduct,  and 
direct.  Without  them  there  would  be  no 
organized  Institutions — no  republics,  labor 
unions,  church  hierarchies,  or  PTA's. 

Other  men  are — and  that  Is  enough.  Their 
leadership  Is  neither  active  nor  passive,  but 
exists  as  an  Intangible  part  of  their  i>er8on- 
alltlee.  These  men  are  loved,  honored,  or 
despised  because  of  what  they  are  and  not 
because  of  what  they  do.  In  them,  deed  and 
being  are  one. 

In  me  deed  and  being  are  often  one.  I 
don't  want  to  be  Senior  Honor  Society  Sec- 
retary or  First  Woman  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  resent  It  when  people 
suggest  that  I  should  run  for  an  office,  should 
"do  something."  Sometimes  I  wish  I  could 
become  a  botanist  living  In  a  laboratory 
crowded  with  geranliuns  and  hybrid  pea 
plants  or  a  professional  student  consuming 
semester  after  semester  of  calculus,  world 
history,  and  paleontology.  I  think  how  mar- 
velous It  would  be  If  I  went  to  college,  ma- 
jored In  English,  received  a  degree  In  pedia- 
tric medicine,  and  then  t>ecame  a  passive 
leader.  I  could  tickle  my  patients'  toes  and 
discuss  Far  Eastern  politics  and  Aristotelian 
logic  with  their  parents.  I  would  be — and 
that  would  be  enough. 

But  then  something — my  rational  mind, 
my  conscience,  something — says,  "Are  you 
capable  of  becoming  a  quiet  leader  Are  you 
sure  that  you  could  Just  'be,'  and  the  world 
would  benefit?"  And  I  reply,  "Yes,  Yes.  this 
Is  the  kind  of  leader  I  am  meant  to  be.  I 
would  •  •  •  weU.  I  would  •  •  •  really.  I 
mean  •   •   •  I  don't  know.    I  don't  know." 

I  am  going  to  college  to  study  the  human- 
ities— to  learn  of  artists,  scientists,  and  phU- 
oaophers;  to  understand  myself.  During  4 
years  of  study  I  wlU  grow  a  little  taller  and 
begin  to  think  a  little  more  maturely.  I  will 
be  able  to  decide  whether  I  should  be  presi- 
dent or  quiet  leader.  Then  I  wlU  know  that 
I  must  "do"  or  that  I  should  "be." 


Caba*t  Power  Grid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  submit  an  article  which  appeau^  In 
the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily  on 
June  15.  The  author.  Mr.  Jesse  Gor- 
don, has  been  listed  by  Andrew  Tully 
in  "CIA:  The  Inside  Story."  as  one  of 
the  few  expert  observers  on  conditions 
within  the  Island : 

Cuba's  Powxx  Oxid 
(By  Jesse  Gordon) 

Recent  reports  that  Khrushchev  has  prom- 
ised to  build  a  second  300,000-kilowat  power- 
plant  for  Castro — the  largest  In  Cuba — high- 


lights the  enormous  contribution  the  Rus- 
sians and  Czechoelovaklans  are  making  to 
Cuba's  electric  power  grid  and  the  Island's 
Indvtstriallzatlon  program. 

Some  observers  believe  that  Khrushchev's 
pledge  to  Castro  for  the  300,000  kilowatt 
powerplant  was  designed  to  assuaige  the 
Cuban  leader's  still-hurt  feelings  resulting 
from  the  Soviet  backdown  on  the  missile 
crisis.  But  whatever  Its  motivation,  the 
new  plant  will  add  significantly  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc's  contribution  to  Cuba's  elec- 
trification. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  what  Soviet- 
bloc  countries  are  building  for  Castro's  grow- 
ing power  grid,  according  to  Mario  Fleltes, 
head  of  Cuba's  Department  of  Electrifica- 
tion: 

In  early  1964.  and  early  1965,  four  Soviet- 
built  power  stations,  each  generating  60,000 
kilowatts,  will  be  installed  at  Marlel,  Province 
of  Plnar  del  Rio.  The  Marlel  site  wlU  be 
the  location  for  new  glass  and  aluminum 
factories.  Including  a  shipyard. 

A  large  electric  powerplant  at  Nlpe,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Cuba,  to  be  built  by  1967, 
which  will  generate  300,000  kilowatts  and 
cost  850  million.  It  will  serve  the  exp>anslon 
needs  of  the  Moa  Bay  nickel  plant  nearby, 
and  a  new  nickel  plant  to  cost  $250  million, 
which  the  Russians  are  also  building  at  Nlpe. 

Two  Soviet-built  f>ower  stations  generat- 
ing 50,000  kilowatts  each  wlU  be  completed  by 
1966  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  In  the  Province  of 
Orlente.  An  entire  Industrial  development 
project  Is  going  up  In  this  area.  Including  a 
factory  to  manufacture  autos  and  trucks. 

A  Czech-built  plant  generating  power  of 
30.000  kilowatts  will  be  completed  by  July 
1964  and  Installed  at  O'Bourke  (Clenfuegos) . 
Two  more  Czech  plants,  each  generating 
60,000  kilowatts,  are  being  erebted  at  Nuevl- 
tas  in  Camaguey  Province,  and  will  be  fin- 
ished by  October  1965.  The  Nuevltas  power 
sources  will  supply  current  to  a  complex  of 
new  factories  In  the  area  for  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  electrodes,  barbed  wire,  and 
cement. 

A  Czech-built  30.000-kUowatt  plant  Is  to 
be  constructed  at  Punta  Martlllo,  16  miles 
from  Manzanillo  In  Orlente  and  will  be 
finished  by  1966.  The  present  power  station 
at  Matanzas  will  be  Increased  by  37,500  kilo- 
watts with  the  Installation  of  a  turbogenera- 
tor manufactured  in  France.  The  Matanzas 
site  will  Include  new  factories  for  fertilizers, 
acids,  and  a  textile  mill. 

The  6-year  electrification  plan  Is  estimated 
to  cost  $210  million,  according  to  Fleltes. 
This  Is  exclusive  of  Khrushchev's  recent 
promise  to  Fidel  Castro  of  an  additional 
powerplant. 

"Before  determining  the  location  of  new 
powerplants,"  Fleltes  said,  "It  ts  necessary 
to  take  Into  account  all  possible  annual  In- 
creases In  maximum  demand  or  peak  load. 
In  figuring  the  peak  load,  a  yearly  Increase 
of  10  percent  is  estimated." 

Fleltes,  who  works  directly  under  Che 
Guevara,  the  Minister  of  Industry,  took  his 
B.S.  In  mechanical  engineering  at  Louisiana 
State  University  In  1946,  and  his  master's  de- 
gree In  electrical  engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  later  worked  In  the 
United  SUtes. 


State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Jadidary 
Appropriatioii  Bill,  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1963 

The  House  in   Committee   of   the  Whole 
Bouse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  the  bill  (HH.  7063)  making 
appropriations  tat  the  Diepartments  of  State, 
Jiistlce,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  piu-poees. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  airi 
opposed  to  the  amendment  offered  to 
H.R.  7063  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  which  would  reduce 
by  $19,491,000  the  appropriation  for 
contributions  to  International  organiza- 
tions recommended  by  the  Committee  en 
Appropriations.  Purportedly,  the  as- 
sumption of  tMs  amendment  was  that 
the  figure  represented  an  unpaid  just 
debt  owed  by  the  United  Nations  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  for  (!X- 
penses  incurred  by  the  peacekeeping 
efforts  in  the  Congo.  The  gentleman 
from  California  contended  that  this  re- 
duction would  actually  be  taken  ctnly 
from  the  U.S.  assessment  for  membership 
In  the  United  Nations,  which  figure  is 
$31,330,445.  He  held  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  such  funds  would  signify  only  a 
sense  of  fiscal  r«sponsibility  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  the  fulfillment  of  just 
commitments  both  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— In  that  It  would  thereby  eliminate 
a  debt,  though  without  direct  action  on 
its  part — and  by  the  United  Stat<;s — as 
one  principle  of  membership  Is  <iogni- 
zance  by  the  member  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Unfortimately  the  amendment  re- 
vealed a  lack  of  awareness  both  of  the 
nature  of  the  appropriation  itseH ,  and  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be 
employed.  The  appropriations  recom- 
mended were  for  membership  and  other 
regular  assessments  pursuant  to  being 
an  Integral  part  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  were  well  within  the  33  Va -percent 
ceiling  imposed  by  American  law  on  the 
financial  obligations  of  our  great  Nation 
to  any  international  organization.  In 
addition,  the  money  recommended  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  peace- 
keeping operations  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  Congo,  or  anjrwhere  else  all  of  which 
was  eloquently  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  In  debate  over  the 
amendment.  Such  conting€;ncies  are 
seen  to  by  other  means,  beyond  the  nor- 
mal assessments  which  will  be  covered 
by  the  $81,305,000  recommended  in  this 
bill  for  contributions  to  international 
organizations.  What  the  amendment 
entailed,  in  actuality,  was  a  withdrawal 
by  the  United  States  from  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  normal  membership  obUga- 
tlons,  much  in  the  manner  with  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  accustomed  to  ap- 
proach its  financial  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  fact,  it  is  for  just 
such  irresponsible  fiscal  behavior  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  facing  iJie  crisis  of 
the  loss  of  Its  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Most  tragic,  however,  are  the  human 
Implications  presented  In  a  "llscussion  of 
the  impact  of  such  a  cut  In  the  Inter- 
national organizations  appropriation. 
One  need  only  review  the  ILst  of  agencies 
and  organizations  which  will  receive 
financial  contributions  from  the  pro- 
posed $81,305,000;  among  tJiem  are:  The 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  (Cultural  Organizatioc— (UNESCO; 
the  World  Health  Organization— WHO; 
the    Food    and    Agriculture    Organlza- 
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tlon — FAO:  the  Intemjktional  Labor  Or- 
ganizational Labor  Organization — ILO; 
the  Inter- American  Children's  Institute; 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization. 
Contributions  to  these  organizations 
alone  total  more  than  $27  million,  and 
human  assistance — and  HOPE  —  ren- 
dered thereby  more  than  Justify  the 
financial  commitment.  The  improve- 
ment of  standards  of  living,  the  amelio- 
ration of  working  conditions,  the  elimi- 
nation of  disease,  the  provision  for  chil- 
dren of  greater  opportunities  for  growing 
up  In  a  world  where  they  have  a  chance, 
the  Introduction  of  education,  food,  and 
other  facets  of  societal  well-being  and 
advancement  into  areas  which  have  not 
yet  entered  the  20th  century  on 
equal  terms  with  other  nations  of  the 
world — all  of  these  would  suffer  from 
any  proposed  cut. 

What  of  defensive  and  political  aline- 
ments  which  insure  the  security  of  the 
United  States?  The  Organization  of 
American  States  is  one  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  supported  by  this 
appropriation,  as  are  NATO.  SEATO. 
the  Colombo  Plan,  and  the  OECD.  Any 
proposals  to  reduce  our  commitments 
and  or  support  to  these  organizations 
must  be  viewed  in  the  cold  light  of  na- 
tional security,  and  within  the  broader 
perspective  of  the  respect  in  which  we 
are  held  by  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Relationships  with  our  Latin-American 
neighbors,  the  question  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance,  and  the  precariousness  of  the 
situation  In  Asia  render  a  reduction  In 
American  support  well-nigh  inconceiv- 
able at  this  time. 

Other  organizations  which  would  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  recommended  ap- 
propriations are  the  international  ad- 
ministrative organizations,  the  services 
rendered  by  which  are  essentially  of  a 
nonpolltical.  cooperative  nature  among 
nations,  and  are  aimed  at  international 
harmonization  and  coordination  of  such 
matters  as  weights  emd  measures,  tele- 
communications, and  celestial  explora- 
tion. 

In  simunation.  one  can  see  that  any 
reduction  in  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions would  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
U.S.  position  of  leadership  In  the  promo- 
tion of  world  peace,  freedom  from  dis- 
ease, freedom  from  hunger,  advancement 
of  educational  opportunities,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  that  body  which  provides 
the  forum  for  reconciliation  and  co- 
operation among  nations.  The  prop>osed 
amendment,  which  would  reduce  the 
allocation  by  more  than  $19  million, 
seems  to  maintain  as  Its  underlying  ob- 
jective the  weakening  and  eventual  dis- 
solution of  the  entire  United  Nations 
structure,  for  without  U.S.  leadership, 
commitment,  and  responsibility,  that 
body  Is  able  to  retain  no  truly  effective 
hope  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  or  the  reduction  of  tensions 
between  states.  Failure  to  live  up  to  our 
obligations  of  membership  places  us  In 
the  position  of  tacit  accord  with  the  So- 
viet Union's  objective  of  breaking  up  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  pointed  out  In  the  debate  on 
the  amendment. 


Even  with  a  mature  realization  of  Its 
Inherent  limitations,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  United  Nations  has  played  a 
highly  significant  role  in  International 
relations.  The  settlement  of  disputes 
between  states  and  the  containment  of 
sltirmishes  which  threaten  wider  con- 
flict, the  facilitation  of  independence  and 
freedom  for  formerly  dependent  terri- 
tories, the  advances  in  human  welfare  In 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and 
the  provision  of  a  forum  for  peace — all 
these  factors  make  It  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  approve  the  full  amount 
of  the  contributions  to  International  or- 
ganizations, as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


State,     Justice,    Commerce,     and     Jadi- 
ciary  Appropriatioii  BUI,   1964 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or    rLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1963 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou&e  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  '7063)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departmenta  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  vote  against  this  bill. 
This,  to  me.  presents  a  difScult  situation 
because  my  committee  reported  the  bill. 
I  realize  that  it  covers  many  agencies 
of  Oovemment,  most  aof  which  are  doing 
satisfactory  work.  It  may  appear  incon- 
sistent to  vote  against  a  biU  which  con- 
tains funds  for  many  necessary  func- 
tions of  Government,  but  I  vote  against 
it  to  protest  a  situation  which  I  consider 
intolerable.  I  refer  in  particular  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  outlawing  Bible 
reading  and  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
In  public  schools.  Apparently  this  Is  In 
keeping  with  the  Court's  preoccupation 
with  the  new  fetish  for  minority  rights. 
In  recent  years  the  Court  has  plimged 
headlong  into  a  morass  of  social  experi- 
ments, wholly  without  precedent,  which 
in  substance  say  that  any  so-called  rights 
demanded  by  a  vocal  minority  must  pre- 
vail over  the  views  of  the  majority.  In 
its  zeal  to  give  the  militant  minority 
whatever  it  chooses  to  demand  in  the 
name  of  "rights,"  the  Court  perforce  has 
ridden  roughshod  over  the  rights  of 
the  majority.  The  net  effect  of  the 
Court's  new  strained  interpretations  of 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  is  to 
undermine  all  human  rights.  No  indi- 
vidual henceforth  can  consider  himself 
secure  in  any  rights  and  protections 
heretofore  commonly  understood  and  as- 
sumed. 

In  its  most  recent  ruling,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  struck  a  body  blow 
at  our  Constitution.  It  has  placed  an 
interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the 
Constitution  that  was  never  intended  by 
the     Founding     Fathers.    They     were 


deeply  religious  men.  All  they  sought 
to  do  was  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  a  state  church.  They  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  their  wording  would  be 
used  as  an  argument  against  religion  it- 
self. To  take  religion  out  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  take  a  long  step  toward  the 
adoption  of  an  atheistic  doctrine.  This 
is  another  blow  at  the  bright  symbolism 
which  made  this  country  the  hope  of  the 
world  for  so  many  years.  The  decision 
has  cheapened  America  and  weakened 
its  moral  strength.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Congress  will  rel)el  against  the  things 
that  are  happening  to  our  country  tuid 
its  people  and  reassert  the  principles 
which  made  us  a  great  nation.  As  a  first 
step,  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  curbed. 
My  vote  against  this  bill  Is  a  vote  against 
the  Supreme  Court  for  which  funds  are 
carried  in  the  bilL  The  situation 
brought  on  by  the  Court  is  so  grave  that 
I  consider  a  protest  vote  is  necessary. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  b«  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Oovertunent  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inqxilrles 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U^S. 
Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-HONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Goverrunent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  28.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Proxnded.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  sHall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Oovemment  (UJ3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  TSa, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCR 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  DelegatM 
who  have  cLanged  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  bs 
correctly  given  In  the  Racoao. 


Tk«  Mafic  Allure  of  Montaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  MET^^LF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we 
Montanans  have  never  been  shy  about 
extolling  the  virtues  of  our  State.  We 
know  It  is  an  outdoorsman's  paradise 
with  scenic  attractions  challenging  those 
of  any  State.  But  we  always  are  pleased 
when  an  out-of -stater  acknowledges  it. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  when  he 
does  so  before  an  audience. 

This  has  hapiDcned  again — this  time 
In  an  article  WTltten  by  Mr.  Pete  Czura 
in  the  June  1963  issue  of  Steel  Labor. 
Mr.  Czura's  article  is  entitled  "Big  Sky 
Country  Holds  Magic  Allure."  Seldom 
have  I  read  a  stronger  endorsement  of 
the  scenic  and  recreation  attractions  of 
any  State  than  in  this  article. 

If  there  la  one  State  In  this  country  that 
offers  a  variety  of  outdoor  activities — which 
would  please  even  the  tnoet  ulscrlmlnatlng 
outdoorsman — It  must  be  Montana — 

Writes  Mr.  Czura.  I  agree  and  hereby 
invite  my  colleagues  to  visit  Montana's 
"Big  Sky  Country"  to  see  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  other  Montanans 
in  thanking  Mr.  Czura  for  his  fine  article 
on  the  attractions  of  our  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Skt  Countbt  Hou)S  Magic  Allure 
(By  Pete  Czxira) 

If  there  Is  one  State  In  this  country  that 
offers  a  variety  otf  outdoor  activities — which 
would  pleaae  even  the  most  discriminating 
outdoorsman — It  must  be  Montana. 

Tagged  with  the  monicker  of  "Big  Sky 
CJountry"  visitors  can  find  topnotch  angling 
water  in  either  streams  or  lakes,  excellent 
camping  facilities,  boating  In  such  scenic 
spots  as  Gateway  of  the  Mountains  near 
Helena,  prospecting  at  old  gold  diggings  and 
many  other  activities. 

Best  ctf  all,  you  can  make  solo  ventures  or 
have  the  entire  family  tag  along  to  enjoy  the 
wonders  of  this  State. 

Most  impressive  would  be  the  majestic 
mounUlns  soaring  In  Jagged  formations 
against  a  sky-blue  backdrop. 

Everywhere  you  turn,  particularly  in  the 
western  end  of  Montana,  breathtaking  vistas 
of  unsurpassed  beauty  will  have  you  stopping 
the  car  for  some  quick  color  picturetaklng. 

But  It's  the  fishing  which  Is  the  magic 
lure  for  most  sportsmen. 

If  you  want  variety  where  can  you  top 
catches  like  walleye,  sauger,  dolly  vardena, 
rainbows,  brooks,  browns,  whlteflsh,  bass, 
and  rare  grayling. 

If  hunting  Is  your  meat,  then  moose,  elk, 
big  horn  sheep.  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  bear, 
and  caribou  will  whK  the  appetite  of  any 
big  game  hunter  coming  her«. 
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~  Montana's  vast  outdoors  offers  some  of  the 
finest  remaining  natural  trout  streanxs  In 
the  world.  Many  of  these  streams  are  world 
renowned. 

Four  major  watersheds — the  Missouri,  Yel- 
lowstone, Kootenai,  and  Clark  Fork — and 
their  many  tributaries  give  the  angler  a  wide 
choice  of  excellent  fishing. 

For  those  who  enjoy  the  thrill  of  marvel- 
ing at  nature's  handiwork,  there  Is  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  Glacier  National 
Park  and  many  State  parks. 

Yellowstone  is  nature's  wonderland, 
world-famous  for  spouting  geysers,  steaming 
pools,  mountains,  canyons,  vast  forests  of 
green  and  waterfalls  comprising  over  two 
million  acres  of  scenic  beauty. 

The  spectacular  Red  Lodge-Cooke  City 
highway  to  Yellowstone  climbs  nearly  11,000 
feet  In  the  Beartooth  mountains. 

Here  Is  some  of  Montana's  most  rugged 
beauty — purple  canyons,  white  glaciers, 
rushing  streams,  sparkling  lakes,  fields  of 
glorious  wild  fiowers,  and  views  of  vistas  as 
large  as  all  of  New  England  States. 

At  Glacier  National  Park,  the  Going-to- 
the-Sun  Road  is  a  60-mlle  stretch  running 
through  the  park,  crossing  the  Continental 
Divide  at  Logan  Pass. 

Lofty  peaks,  sheer  cliffs,  crystal  waterfalls, 
dense  forests,  distant  glaciers,  meadows  of 
brilliant  blossoms  and  proud  moxintaln  goats 
make  up  Its  changing  panorama. 

Yes,  you  could  do  worse  by  going  elsewhere 
but  you  couldn't  do  any  better  with  a  trip 
to  the  Big  Sky  Country.  For  more  details 
write  to  Montana  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Helena,  Mont. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   FKNNSTLVAjrU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker  the  first  ad- 
dress of  Pope  Paul  VI  under  a  Vatican 
City  dateline  of  June  22,  1963,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  June  23  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Star  of  Washington,  D.C.,  follows: 
Paxti  VI's  Fikst  Address:  "Truth,  Frexoom, 
PsACK  Among  Peoples" 

(Note. — Vatican  Crrr,  June  22. — Follow- 
ing is  an  unofflclar  English  translation  of 
today's  first  address  by  Pope  Paxil  VI.  It  was 
made  from  an  official  Vatican  translation  In 
Italian  of  the  original  Latin.) 

Venerable  brothers  and  beloved  sons  of  the 
whole  world.  On  this  day  dedicated  to  the 
most  precious  heart  of  Jesus — In  the  act  of 
assuming  the  office  of  gvUdlng  the  flock  of 
the  Lord,  which  according  to  the  expression 
of  St.  Augustine  is  above  all  an  office  of  love 
In  exercise  of  paternal  and  solicitous  charity 
toward  all  the  sheep  redeemed  by  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  JesiLS  Christ — the  first  senti- 
ment that  among  others  flows  from  our  heart 
Is  one  of  secure  confidence  In  the  almighty 
help  of  the  Lord. 

He  who  indicated  His  adorable  will  through 
the  consensus  of  oiu-  venerable  brothers,  the 
fathers  of  the  sacred  college,  by  granting  us 
the  care  and  the  responsibility  of  the  holy 


church,  will  be  able  to  infuse  in  our  s«jul. 
trembling  from  the  vastness  of  the  burden 
Imposed,  a  vigilant  and  serene  force,  an  im- 
tlrlng  zeal  for  his  glory,  a  missionary  anx- 
iety for  the  universal,  clear,  and  persuasive 
spreading  of  the  gospel. 

PRAISES  PREDECESSORS 

At  the  beginning  of  our  pontifical  ministry, 
It  Is  agreeable  to  our  spirit  to  remember  our 
predecessors  who  left  us  a  spiritual,  sacred, 
and  glorious  heritage;  Plus  XI,  with  his  in- 
domitable spiritual  strength;  Pliis  XII,  who 
Illuminated  the  church  with  the  light  of 
teaching  fxill  of  knowledge,  and  finally  John 
Xxni.  who  gave  to  the  whole  world  an  ex- 
ample of  his  singular  goodness. 

But  In  a  very  particular  way  we  love  to  re- 
member, with  mindful  and  moving  piety,  the 
figure  of  the  late  John  XXin,  who  In  the 
brief  but  very  Intense  period  of  his  ministry, 
was  able  to  bring  near  to  him  the  hearts  of 
men,  even  those  distant,  with  his  imceaslng 
solicitude,  with  his  sincere,  and  concrete 
goodness  for  the  humble,  with  the  clearly 
pastoral  character  of  his  actions,  qualities 
to  which  the  particularly  enchanting  and 
human  gift  of  his  great  heart  was  added 

The  enlightenment  exercised  on  souls  was 
a  steady  progress  from  clarity  to  more  clarity, 
as  an  ardent  flame,  up  to  the  final  personal 
sacrifice,  suffered  with  that  spiritual  strength  ' 
which  moved  the  world  by  uniting  mankind 
around  his  bed  of  pain  and  by  making  them 
a  single  heart  and  a  single  spirit  In  a  sole 
palpitation  of  great  respijct,  veneration,  and 
prayer. 

The  heritage  we  receive  from  the  hands 
of  our  predecessors  shew  us  in  full  the 
gravity  of  the  office  v  hlch  stands  before  us. 

ECUMENICAL    COUNCIL 

The  preeminent  part  of  our  pontificate  will 
be  occupied  with  the  continuation  of  the 
second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Council,  on 
which  the  eyes  of  all  men  of  good  will  are 
focused.  This  wUl  be  the  principal  work, 
for  which  we  intend  to  devote  all  the  ener- 
gies which  the  Lord  gave  us  so  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  shining  over  the  world  as 
a  sign  to  the  nations  afar  off  (Isaiah  5:  26) 
can  attract  all  men  to  it,  through  the  maj- 
esty of  Its  organism,  through  the  youthful- 
ness  of  Its  spirit,  through  the  renovation  of 
Its  structiire,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
Its  strenth,  coming  "ex  omnl  trlbu,  et  lingua, 
et  populo,  et  natlone"  (Apocalypwe  V:  8) 
(from  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people 
and  nation ) . 

This  will  be  the  first  thought  of  the  pon- 
tifical ministry,  so  that  It  will  be  proclaimed 
always  higher  before  the  world,  that  only 
In  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  there  Is  the  awaited 
and  desired  salvation  : 

"For  there  is  no  other  name  under  Heaven 
given  to  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved" 
(Acts   4:  12). 

In  this  light  will  take  place  for  the  revision 
of  the  code  of  canon  law,  the  prosecution  of 
efforts,  following  the  lines  set  by  the  great 
social  encyclicals  of  our  predecessors,  for  the 
consolidation  of  Justice  In  civU,  social,  and 
International  life,  in  truth  and  freedom  and 
in  respect  of  reciprocal  duties  and  rights. 

SOLUTION  or  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  certain  order  of  love  for  others,  a  test 
of  love  for  God,  demands  of  all  men  a  more 
equal  solution  of  social  problems:  demands 
aid  and  care  for  underdeveloped  countries  Izi 
which  the  level  of  life  Is  not  often  worthy 
of  human  dignity;  requires  a  voluntary  study 
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of  a  universal  scale  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  life. 

The  new  epoch  which  the  oonqueats  of 
space  have  opened  to  mankind  will  be  singu- 
larly blefla«d  by  the  Lord  If  men  know  truly 
how  to  recognize  each  other  aa  brothers 
rather  than  competitors.  And  build  a  world 
ord«r  in  saintly  fear  of  Ood,  In  respect  of 
His  laws.  In  the  sweet  light  of  charity  and 
mutual  collaboration. 

Oxir  work,  with  the  aid  of  God.  also  will  be 
to  undertake  every  effort  for  the  conservation 
of  the  great  good  of  peace  among  peoples — 
a  peace  which  Is  not  only  an  absence  of  war- 
like rivalries  and  armed  factions,  but  a  re- 
flection of  the  order  wished  by  the  Lord. 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  a  constructive  and 
strong  win  for  understanding  and  brother- 
hood, a  clear-cut  expression  of  good  will,  a 
never  ceasing  desire  of  active  concord.  In- 
spired to  the  true  well-being  of  mankind,  in 
unaffected  love  (U  Corinthians  6    6). 

At  this  moment.  In  which  all  mankind 
looks  to  this  chair  of  truth,  and  to  he  who 
has  been  called  to  represent  on  earth  the 
Divine  Savior,  we  can  only  renew  the  appeal 
for  loyal,  frank,  willing  understanding  which 
unites  mankind  In  reciprocal  and  sincere 
respect:  (renew)  the  Invitation  to  undertake 
every  effort  to  save  mankind,  by  favoring  the 
peaceful  development  of  rights  bestowed  by 
Ood  and  by  facilitating  the  spiritual  and  rell- 
gloiu  life  BO  that  It  be  carried  to  the  most 
▼ivld  and  profound  adoration  of  the  Crea- 
tor. 

PI.SA  roi   woau)   pkacz 

We  do  not  lack  encouraging  signs  coming 
to  us  from  men  of  good  will;  we  thank  the 
Lord  as  we  offer  to  all  our  serene  but  firm 
cooperation  for  maintaining  the  great  gift 
of  peace  In  the  world. 

Our  pontifical  service  will  be  finally,  to  pur- 
sue with  every  commitment  the  great  work 
launched  with  so  much  hope  and  with  bright 
expectation  by  our  predecessor.  John  XXIII: 
the  achievement  of  that  "ut  unum  slnt" 
(that  all  may  be  one)  so  awaited  by  all  and 
for  which  he  [John]  offered  his  life. 

The  common  aspiration  to  reintegrate  the 
unity  sorrowfully  broken  In  the  past  will  find 
in  us  an  echo  of  fervent  will  and  moving 
prayer,  la  awareness  of  the  office  bestowed 
upon  us  by  Jesus:  "Simon.  Simon  •  •  •  I 
have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  may  not 
fall:  and  do  thou  •  •  •  strengthen  thy 
brethren"  (Luke  22:  31-32). 

We  open  our  arms  to  all  those  who  glory 
In  the  name  of  Christ.  We  call  them  with 
the  sweet  name  of  brothers,  and  let  them 
know  they  will  find  In  us  constant  compre- 
hension and  benevolence,  that  they  wUl  find 
In  Rome  the  paternal  house  which  subli- 
mates and  underlines  with  new  splendor  the 
treasuries  of  their  history,  of  their  cultural 
patrimony  and  of  their  spiritual  heritage. 

DISCIPLES    or    CHBIST 

Venerable  brothem  and  beloved  children, 
the  vastneas  of  the  work  which  awaits  our 
poor  strength  Is  such  to  frighten  the  humble 
priest  called  to  the  pageantry  of  the  great 
keys:  But  we  will  dedicate  to  It  our  prayer 
and  our  dally  effort.  We  need  your  collab- 
oration and  your  Invocation  which  rises  to 
Cod  In  a  fragrant  odor  (Epheslans  6:3)  for 
tlie  pastor  of  the  universal  church. 

Because  of  this,  emotional  and  grateful 
thoughu  go  to  all  the  children  of  the 
'Tathollc  Church,  who  give  the  world  the- 
netitlmony  of  their  faith,  the  spectacle  of 
th»lr  union,  the  royal  splendor  of  their  dig- 
nity, because  "the  disciples  of  Christ — as 
Cli  ment  Alexander  said — are  kings  In  virtue 
of  Jhrlst  the  King." 

We  salute  above  all  the  most  worthy  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  college  who  have  shared 
with  us  the  trepidation  and  the  prayer  of 
these  days  of  expectancy.  We  salute  our 
particular  benevolence  to  the  venerable 
brothers  In  the  episcopates  of  both  East 
and  West,   who  In  all  the  contlnenu  "are 


acting  as  ambassadors  on  behalf  of  Christ. 
Ood.  as  It  were,  appealing  through  us"  (n 
Corinthians  8:  20) ;  and  we  already  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  embracing  them  all  In  the 
second  session- of  the  Kcximenlcal  Council. 
In  a  special  way  we  love  to  express  our 
esteem  for  the  Roman  Cxirla.  whose  task,  so 
honorable  and  full  of  responsibility.  Is  that 
of  giving  from  so  near  (Its)  collaboration  to 
the  vicar  of  Christ  We  are  certain  that 
Its  most  dignified  work  will  be  of  valid  help 
for  us.  because  we  have  known  directly  for 
a  long  time  lu  diligence.  Its  "sense  of  the 
church."  Its  prudence  In  acting,  and  we 
especially  appreciated  It.  together  with  all 
the  bishops,  during  the  preparatory  phase 
and  celebration  of  the  second  Vatican  Ecu- 
menical Council. 

HAOS   PASUH    PKIXSTS 

We  address  ourselves,  then,  with  fatherly 
spirit  to  parish  pastors,  priests  and  religious, 
who.  untlredly  and  silently,  often  lacking 
any  help  In  their  loneliness,  commit  their 
lives  to  extending  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on 
earth:  nor  do  we  forget  souls  consecrated 
to  Ood  In  prayerful  Immolation  and  in  mul- 
tiple charitable  activities. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  pontifical  office, 
which  Is  committed  to  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  we  cannot  but 
turn  ourself  with  an  affectionate  embrace 
toward  the  beloved  children  of  the  diocese 
of  Rome,  who  have  accepted  with  such 
swiftness  the  pastoral  enterprises  of  our 
predecessor.  And  we  believe  that  they, 
answering  true  charity  with  charity,  will' 
continue  to  give  glad  frulU  of  virtue,  because 
toward  them,  as  the  nearest  (children)  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  turn  the  eyes  of 
Catholics  from  all  over  the  world. 

Then  moved  by  the  sweetness  of  memories, 
we  send  a  greeting  filled  with  every  particu- 
lar affection  to  aU  the  most  beloved  faithful 
of  the  Ambroslan  (Milan)  archdiocese,  who 
we  have  loved  much  In  these  years  "In  the 
heart  of  Christ  Jesus"  (Phlllpplans  1:  8)  and 
from  whom  we  have  received  so  many  conso- 
lations, as  from  most  beloved  children. 

And.  too.  memory  goes  also  to  our  diocese 
of  origin  (Brescia) .  with  the  wish  of  remain- 
ing always  faithful  to  the  gospel  of  our  Lord, 
to  what  gives  honor  and  grace  and  nobility 
even  to  the  human  relations  of  life. 

PRAISXS    MISSIONAKIKS 

In  particular  we  wish  that  the  brothers  and 
children  In  these  regions  where  the  church 
U  impeded  from  using  Its  rlghu  feel  them- 
selves near  to  us. 

They  have  been  called  to  participate  even 
nearer  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  which  will  be 
followed,  we  are  sure,  by  the  radiant  dawn 
of  resurrection.  They  will  finally  be  able 
to  return  to  the  full  exercise  of  their  pastoral 
ministry,  which,  for  Its  own  Institution.  Is 
for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Individual  soiils. 
but  also  for  the  nations  In  which  It  Is' 
exercised. 

It  Is  dear  to  us,  further,  to  encourage  and 
bless  from  the  depth  of  oiir  heart  the  most 
beloved  missionaries,  the  apples  of  our  eye. 
who  In  all  the  continents.  In  the  outposts 
of  the  church,  spread  the  gospel  of  Jesus: 
may  they  always  glory  In  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  ChrUt  (Oalatlans  6:  18).  bearing 
with  love  the  eventual  adversities  and  trials, 
certain  that  the  help  of  Ood  will  never  be 
lacking  for  those  who  live  and  work  only  for 
Him. 

We  address  ourselves  with  particular  praise 
to  the  members  of  Catholic  Action  who  aid 
the  church's  hierarchy  in  the  apostolate.  and 
to  all  those  who  work  In  the  various  national 
and  International  organizations. 

Lovx  roB  THosB  WHO  sums 

We  embrace,  then,  with  fatherly  love  all 
those  who  suffer — the  sick,  the  poor,  the  con- 
victs, and  the  exiles,  the  refugees. 

And  we  salute,  finally,  all  o\u  children  In 
Christ,  among  whom  we  love  to  remember 
especially  the  bold  and  generous  young,  in 


whom  Is  the  sure  hope  of  a  better  future:  the 
Innocent  InfanU:  the  pure  and  simple  souls; 
both  the  humble  and  the  great  of  the  earth; 
all  the  craftsmen  and  laborers,  whose  often 
grave  and  heavy  fatigue  we  know  well  and 
greatly  appreciate:  the  men  of  culture  and 
study,  of  teaching,  and  science,  the  Journal- 
ists and  public  relations  men,  the  politicians 
and  the  heads  of  state,  praying  that  all.  each 
In  his  place  of  responsibility,  give  their  con- 
tribution for  the  construction  of  an  order, 
ever  more  Just  in  principles,  more  efficacious 
In  applying  law.  more  sound  in  private  and 
public  mtsrallty.  more  willing  In  the  defense 
of  peace.  ^ 

Let  the  very  strength  of  Ood,  without 
whose  help  nothing  Is  valid  and  nothing  is 
holy,  pass  over  the  world  as  a  great  fiame  of 
faith  and  love  that  enkindles  all  men  of  good 
win.  that  enlightens  the  paths  of  reciprocal 
collaboration,  that  draws  over  humanity,  ever 
and  always,  (he  abundance  of  divine  bounty. 

I>ST  us  PEOCKXO  IN  PXACX 

In  the  face  of  starting  our  serious  ministry, 
we  are  supported  by  the  words  of  ChrUt! 
full  of  comfort,  whereby  He  promised  Peter 
and  his  successors  to  remain  with  the  church 
"even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  world" 
(Matthew  28  20) ;  sustained  by  the  motherly 
protection  of  the  most  blsssed  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  Ood  and  our  mother,  to  whom  we 
entrxist  our  pontificate  from  Its  very  sUrt, 
together  with  the  help  and  prayer  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  and  all  the  saints. 

In  pledge  of  this  celestial  assistance,  and 
happily  encouraged  by  good  energies,  scat- 
tered through  the  world,  we  are  pleased  to 
give,  as  the  first  fruit  of  our  fatherly  benevo- 
lence to  you.  venerable  brothers  and  beloved 
children,  and  to  all  the  human  family,  the 
apostolic  blessing. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us  proceed  In  peace. 


Sapreme  Coart  Decitioi 


•  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CASOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  at  the  Senate  sev- 
eral more  editorials  from  South  Carolina 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  unfortunate  decision  last 
week  against  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible 
reading  in  the  public  schools.  The  edito- 
rials are  as  follows:  "Sad  Departure" 
which  was  printed  in  the  June  20  issue  of 
the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review;  "The 
Lords  Prayer  Decision"  from  the  June 
19,  1963,  issue  of  the  Columbia  Record; 
"Prelude  to  Bootlegged  -Religion"  from 
the  June  19.  1963,  issue  of  the  Greenville 
News;  and  "God  and  the  Supreme  Court" 
as  was  printed  in  the  June  20.  1963.  issue 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  together  with 
a  column  by  Mr.  E>avid  Lawrence  in  the 
June  20,  1963,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star 
entiled.  "Explaining  School  Prayer  Rul- 
ing: Pact  That  Controversy  Is  Just  Be- 
ginning Is  Seen  From  Complexity  of  Is- 
sues," be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RkCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKo,  as  follows: 
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|Ftom  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review,  June 

20,  1963) 

Sao  Dkfartubk 

The  Supreme  Court  of  this  Nation  has 
made  another  of  Its  Infamous  Interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  pertaining  to  religion 
and  this  latest  strikes  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  Nation  and  Its  people. 

When  the  Court  renders  a  decision  against 
the  religious  practices  of  the  people,  in  Its 
schools,  and  In  Its  Instruction  of  Its  youth 
It  only  serves  to  whittle  sway  at  the  under- 
pinning of  moral  structure,  to  eliminate  the 
one  thing  which  has  made  the  Nation  great 
and  powerful,  under  Ood. 

The  Court,  in  Its  Interpretations  and  nil- 
Ings  In  the  past  few  years,  has  proved  con- 
clusively that  It  Is  not  rendering  decisions  In 
keeping  with  a  democracy  but  In  keeping 
with  conununlstlc  and  atheist  Ideals. 

It  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  religious 
freedom  and  mtM-allty;  It  has,  by  Its  action 
encouraged  atheism  and  given  new  hope  to 
communism  to  further  encroach  upon  the 
Nation. 

Surely,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  world  b 
beetseller  among,  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lard's  Prayer  In  schools.  Is  not  contrary  to 
the  concepts  of  Americans,  a  free  people, 
believing  In  Ood  and  practicing  His  religion 
•ZKt  way  of  life. 

Wbat  Is  In  the  future  of  this  Nation  If  such 
rulings  conUnue?  A  life  without  Ood,  a 
homeland  where  man  Is  superior  to  Ood,  a 
nation  without  belief? 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  r^ldly  go- 
ing down  to  degradation  and  Internal  deteri- 
oration and  the  oause  can  be  laid  directly  at 
the  feet  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  Is  beyond  comprehension  that  such  a 
nillng  could  emanate  from  such  a  learned 
body  of  men,  aU  supposed  to  render  decisions 
affecting  the  t>est  Interests  of  all  oonoemcd 
with  the  Nation's  beet  Interests  foremost  In 
everything. 

The  Court  has  passed  the  bounds  of  Ameri- 
canism. It,  In  Its  actions,  has  proved  to  be  a 
more  undermining  force  toward  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Nation  than  communism  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  use  Its 
power  to  curb  such  actions  and  to  place  the 
Court  back  again  upon  a  constitutional  basis. 

(Prom  the  Columbia  Record.  June  19.  1963] 
Fhs  Loan's  Peatzk  Decision 

There  has  been  little.  If  any,  doubt  for 
about  a  year  over  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  on  governmental  requirement  of 
Bible  reading  auid  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  public  schools.  Since  June  26, 
19«2,  Court  observers  have  known  that  such 
recitations  would  be  ruled  imconstltutlonal 

It  wae  on  June  36  of  last  year  that  the 
Court  ruled  that  a  22-word  official  iM»yer 
In  New  York's  public  schools  violated  the 
first  amendment.  With  that  ruling,  Bible 
reading  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  part  of 
public  school  activities  were  doomed. 

The  Court's  1962  Judgment  was  best  sum- 
marized In  the  paragraphs  that  read:  "It 
is  neither  sacrilegious  nor  antlrellglous  to  say 
that  each  separate  government  In  this  coun- 
try should  stay  out  of  the  business  of  writ- 
ing or  sanctioning  official  prayers  and  leave 
that  purely  religious  function  to  the  people 
themselves  and  to  those  the  people  choose 
to  look  to  for  religious  guidance  •  •  •  It 
Is  no  part  of  the  business  of  government  to 
compose  official  prayers  for  any  group  of  the 
American  people  to  recite  as  part  of  a  reli- 
gious  program  carried   on  by  government.** 

With  this  attitude,  the  Court  Judgment  of 
this  week  was  clearly  forecast. 

The  Record  should  like  to  reemphaslze 
what  It  said  last  year:  that  the  Court 
decision,  although  It  follows  the  thinking  of 
the  Court  In  the  sharply  divided  1947  deci- 
sion of  Sverion  v.  Board  of  Education,  re- 
verses the  18th,  19th,  and  early  20th  century 
conceptions  of  the  first  amendment. 


The  original  proposals  leading  to  the  first 
amendment.  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  James  Madison,  centered 
around  the  authority  of  the  National  Con- 
gress and  the  Central  Oovemment.  The 
whole  power  over  the  subject  of  religion  was 
left  exclusively  to  the  State  governments,  to 
be  acted  upon  according  to  their  own  sense 
of  Justice  and  the  State  constitutions. 

The  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  perfectly  clear,  beyond  disputa- 
tion. The  learned  Joseph  Story,  In  his 
"Commentaries,"   has   said: 

"Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  amendment 
to  It  now  under  consideration,  the  general 
If  not  the  universal  sentiment  In  America 
was,  that  Christianity  ought  to  receive  en- 
covu'agement  from  the  state  so  far  as  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  private  rights  of 
conscience  and  the  freedcnn  of  religious  wor- 
ship. An  attempt  to  level  all  religions,  and 
to  make  It  a  matter  of  state  p<^lcy  to  hold 
all  In  utter  Indifference,  would  have  created 
universal  disapprobation,  If  not  universal 
Indignation." 

As  late  as  1898,  Cooley  could  expound  the 
no  establishment  clause:  "By  establishment 
of  religion  is  meant  the  setting  up  or  recog- 
nition of  a  state  church,  or  at  least  the  con- 
ferring upon  one  church  of  special  favors 
and  advantages  which  are  denied  to  others. 
It  was  never  Intended  by  the  Constitution 
that  the  Oovemment  should  be  {x-ohlblted 
from  recognizing  religion  •  •  •  where  It 
might  be  done  without  drawing  Invidious 
distinctions  between  different  religious  be- 
liefs, organizations,  or  sects." 

The  "wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state"  doctrine  which  the  Court  utilized 
on  Monday  can  be  traced  to  an  1802  letter 
from  President  Jefferson  to  a  group  of  Dan- 
bury,  Conn..  Baptists.  But  the  20th  century 
Jurists  have  ignored,  unhappily,  Jefferson's 
very  keen  distinction  that  he  made  between 
the  powers  of  the  Central  Government  with 
regard  to  "the  free  exercise"  of  religion. 

Even  In  the  1879  decision  at  Reynolds  v. 
United  States,  the  unanimous  Court  was 
also  careful  to  single  out  that  Congress 
could  not  do. 

The  Everson  decision  In  1947  greatly  en- 
larged the  "wall  of  separation"  appllcatlcMi 
and  pointed  directly  to  the  1963  decision. 

Whether  Individual  classes  of  school  chil- 
dren, of  their  own  volition,  might  elect  to 
utilize  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Bible  readings 
Is  a  matter  that  the  Court  has  not  definitely 
settled. 

What  Is  certain  Is  that  the  Oo\irt  has  said 
that  government,  whether  local  or  State  or 
National,  may  not  require  such  reading  and 
recitation. 

(Prom  the  Oreenvllle  News,  June  19.  1063] 
PaxLUOE  TO  Bootlegged  Reugion? 

"What."  asked  the  dlsttirbed  reader  who 
was  trying  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
latest  prevacatlon  series  of  decisions,  "Is 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  trying  to  do?  What 
Is  It  doing  to  the  Constitution?" 

The  present  philosophy  of  the  highest 
Court  In  the  land,  whose  word  In  a  single 
case  has  come  to  be  proclaimed  the  "law 
of  the  land,"  Irresistible  and  unchangeable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  de- 
fies definition. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  better  known 
quatrains  of  the  Rubalyat  Omar  Khayyam, 
who.  Incidentally,  was  an  atheist,  wlU  pro- 
vide a  partial  description  of  what  the  Court 
Is  about.     It  goes  like  this: 

Ah  Love!   could   you  and   I  with  Fate 

conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things 

entire. 
Would  we  not  shatter  It  to  bits — and 

then 
Re-mould     It    nearer    to    the    Heart's 

desire! 


Substitute  the  words  "political  expedi- 
ency" for  the  word  "love"  In  the  first  line 
above  and  one  Jvist  about  has  It.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  heeded  arguments  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  mean  what  It  says, 
that  It  changes  as  times  and  circumstances 
change  and  shoiild  be  drastically  altered 
to  meet  present  day  needs  and  desires, 
mainly  the  latter.  It  seems  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Nation's  basic  law  Is,  In- 
deed, a  "sorry  scheme  of  things." 

And,  conspiring  with  political  expediency. 
It  has  Indeed,  grasped  It,  almost  "entire" 
and  Is  In  the  process  of  shattering  tt  to 
bits  and  remaking  It  nearer  to  what  Its  ma- 
jority thinks  It  ought  to  be. 

We,  and  others  both  more  and  less  learned 
In  the  law,  have  been  saying  this  for  yesu^. 
We  deplored  more  the  departure  from  the 
basic  law  and  long -established  precedent 
In  the  antlsegregatlon  cases  than  we  did 
the  predictably  tragic  sociological  and  legal 
consequences  of  the  decisions  themselves. 

The  Co\u-t  last  year  ruled  that  no  State 
official  may  require  the  reading  of  a  pre- 
scribed prayer  (that  Is,  one  written  by  an 
official  of  the  State  and  ordered  to  be  used) 
In  a  public  school  clasBroom.  This  year  It 
went  on  to  say  that  neither  can  readings 
from  the  Bible,  Including  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
be  required.  More  people  now  see  what  we 
meant. 

The  Court  already  had  Just  about  finished 
tearing  the  1st  and  14th  amendments  to  bits 
and  had  gone  a  long  way  toward  remaking 
them.  It  further  shattered  and  remolded 
both  In  its  Bible  reading  and  prayer 
decisions. 

The  pertinent  portion  of  the  first  amend- 
ment forbids  Congress  to  make  any  laws 
affecting  an  establishment  of  religion.  Ilils 
quite  clearly  was  Intended  to  prevent  the 
Oovemment  frcan  establishing  a  state  re- 
ligion and  nuUcIng  all  citizens  adhere  to  It. 
to  attend  the  same  church  no  matter  what 
their  choice. 

English  kings  had  done  that  to  the  colo- 
nists and  It  was  a  factor  In  their  final  revolt. 

The  pertinent  provision  of  the  14th 
amendment  guarantees  to  all  citizens  "equal 
protection  of  the  law." 

Two  or  more  families  brought  suits  In  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  seek- 
ing to  have  the  practices  broken  down  by 
being  declared  unconstitutional.  One  group 
was  atheistic,  believing  in  no  Ood;  the  other, 
much  to  our  scktow,  was  non-Chrlstlan  but 
devout  believers  In  Ood. 

They  argued  that  for  the  authorities  to 
compel  their  children  to  sit  through  Chris- 
tian devotional  services  (1)  violated  the 
principle  of  separation  of  chvirch  and  state 
and  (2)  denied  them  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

That  the  other  29  chUdren  In  a  classroom 
with  the  optimum  nxunber  of  30  pupils 
might  be  Christians  and  desired  the  devo- 
tlonals,  was  not  for  the  Court  a  valid 
argument. 

Both  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Court  not  only 
Ignored  the  rights  of  the  Christian  or  re- 
ligious majority's  right  to  spare  the  atheist 
exposure  to  religion  but  Ignored  also  the  fact 
that  this  Is  a  Christian  country,  founded  by 
Christians  whose  forebears  fied  their  home- 
lands for  the  New  World  In  search  of,  among 
other  things,  religious  freedom. 

If  It  can  be  argued  that  the  Constitution 
should  protect  the  freedom  of  one  from  re- 
Uglon,  It  can  be  more  strongly  argued  that 
Its  purpose  Is  to  guarantee  Uie  freedom  of 
the  majority  to  seek  religion. 

The  Court  carefully  refrained  from  ruling 
on  the  question  of  whether  classroom  de- 
votlonals  can  be  held  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
But  what  it  did  say  has  the  same  effect.  In 
the  classroom  the  teacher  Is  an  agent  of  the 
state  and  whatever  he  or  she  says  or  does 
Is  "state  action." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  its  law,  but 
it  may  find  It  hard  to  enforce.     We've  an 
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Idea  there'll  be  a  lot  of  reUfUn.  Blbl«  read- 
ing and  prayer  booUaggstf  \mt)m  tke  Nation's 
claasroocns. 

On  th«  positive  side.  Hm  deeUlon  may 
hopefully  move  the  churctiea  and  ttM  hocnea 
tnu  more  iie*l  and  effort  ta  tte  te^chln^  at 
rell|-ioQ  to  their  children. 

And  the  CoxaX  may  be  fen  tJ^  poelUon  of 
the  foolish  prophets  of  wkosi  old  Omar 
wrote: 

"Their  words  to  scorn  are  scattered,  and 
their  mouths  are  stopi  with  dust." 


(From  the  State.  June  ao.  1963] 
CJoo  Aj»D  THi  SxTPKan  OoxniT 

"One  nation,  under  Ood."  er  so  we  say 
In  our  Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

That  may  be  so.  says  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  let's  not  bring  God 
Into  the  classroom  under  the  atisplces  of 
any  State.  Last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
told  New  York  that  It  could  not  prescribe  a 
nonae<;tarlAn  prayer  to  be  said  (voluntarily) 
by  scl:  oolchlldren. 

ThU  year,  the  Court  tells  Uaryland  and 
Pennsylvania  that  neither  Bible  reading  nor 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ean  be  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  the  school  program. 

To  a  low  such  a  practice,  the  Court,  feels 
would  violate  that  portion  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
states  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
■pecUng  an  eetabliahment  of  religion." 

But  what  does  the  ban  against  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayer  do  to  that  other  part  of  the 
Mune  first  amendment  which  forbids  Con- 
gress from  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
religion? 

BaslcaUy.  this  year's  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing*— Ju3t  as  did  last  jrear's — tend  to  shift 
all  evidences  of  religious  worship  from  the 
school  \y\c3L  Into  the  home  and  the  church. 
Since  th^  is  where  worship  really  belongs. 
there  shmild  be  no  reluctance  on  the  ptu^ 
of  paren:s  or  preachers  to  assume,  or  reas- 
sume,  thi  responsibility  of  bringing  up  their 
children  in  a  Ood-centered  environment. 

But  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  American  tra- 
ditions degenerate  to  the  point  where  there 
is  a  publ  c  outcry  against  Bible  reading  and 
school  priyera — especially  when  all  children 
are  left  .'ree  to  participate  or  not  partici- 
pate in  such  activities. 

And  it  Is  disturbing  to  witness  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  once  again  stamp  the  Federal 
foot  upon  the  rights  of  States. 

The  Constitution  clearly  says  that  "the 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment,"  etc.  But  the  Supreme 
Court,  leaning  as  usual  upon  the  dubious 
doctrines  prescribed  in  the  14th  amendment, 
forbids  the  States  from  doing  those  things 
which  Initially  were  forbidden  to  the  Cen- 
tral Government. 

Centralization  and  irrellgloa  are  growing 
apace  in  these  United  States. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington.  D.C.. 

June  20,  1963] 

ExPLAiMiNO  School  Pkater  Ritling 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  controversy  over  prayers  in  public 
schools  is  Jiurt  beginning.  The  problem  Is 
how  to  explain  the  latest  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the 
American  people — and,  for  that  matter,  to 
peoples  abroad. 

The  highest  court  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, for  Instance,  said  It  was  all  right  to 
say  prayers  In  public  schools.  Two  professed 
atheists  disputed  this,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sided  with  them 
and  reverBel  Maryland's  highest  coxn-t. 

In  Moscow,  it  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
tended that  atheism  is  preferable  to  any 
religion,  and  it  has  been  Insisted  that  there 
is  no  Ood.  What  shall  be  said  to  the  stu- 
dents in  American  schools  on  this  point? 
How  can  It  be  explained  to  countries  whose 


governments     do     not     forbid     unrestricted 
religious  worship? 

A  prominent  Senator  from  a  northern 
State  was  telling  his  friends  thU  week  tbat. 
when  his  children  came  home  from  eckool 
the  other  day.  they  said  the  teacher  had 
"forgotten  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer."  The 
prayer,  which  has  been  a  regular  part  of  the 
morning  exercisee  In  the  school,  really  had 
been  discontinued  without  explanation. 

But  what  can  a  teacher  say  to  the  chil- 
dren? Suppose  the  student  asks  whether 
there  Is  a  Ood.  May  the  teacher  answer  the 
question?  To  do  so  might  offend  the  be- 
lievers In  atheism  and  this,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  could  violate  the  Consti- 
tution. How  might  a  teacher  explain  the 
latest  ruling  to  the  students?  It  might  be 
done  this  way: 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  we 
must  not  pray  at  our  morning  exercises  or 
any  other  time  in  the  schoolroom.  It  says 
this  violates  the  Constitution,  which  forbids 
Congress  to  pcMs  any  law  'respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion.' " 

"But, "  then  asks  the  student,  "did  Con- 
gress pass  such  a  law?" 

"No."  replies  the  teacher      "Some  of  the 

States  did,  however,  and  the  Supreme  Court 

says  no  State  can  pass  such  a-  law,  either. " 

"Where,"  asks   the  student,  "can  that  be 

found  In  the  Constitution?" 

"It  isnt  there."  replies  the  teacher,  "but 
the  Supreme  Court  says  the  14th  amendment 
covers  it  Just  the  same,  even  though  laws 
about  religion  aren't  mentioned." 

"But  doesnt  this  mean."  asks  the  student, 
"that  now  we  do  what  the  atheists  say  we 
must  do — not  mention  Ood?  Isnt  that  a 
kind  of  religion,  too?" 

"All  I  can  do."  answers  the  teacher,  "Is 
to  quote  to  you  what  the  Supreme  Oburt 
says  In  its  opinion.     It  Is  as  follows: 

"  It  Is  insisted  that  unless  these  rellgloxu 
exercises  are  p>ermltted  a  "religion  of  secu- 
rallsm"  is  established  in  the  schools.  We 
agree  of  course  that  the  State  may  not  es- 
tablished a  •♦religion  of  secularism"  In  the 
sense  of  affirmatively  opposing  or  showing 
hostility  to  religion,  thus  "preferring  those 
who  believe  in  no  religion  over  those  who 
do  believe."  We  do  not  agree,  however,  that 
this  decision  In  any  sense  has  that  effect.'  " 
But  who  can  be  sure  what  effect  there  will 
be  on  the  mind  of  the  schoolchlld  who 
has  been  told  day  after  day  that  there  is  a 
Ood.  and  then  suddenly  is  told  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ordered  the  teacher  not 
to  say  so  any  longer  in  the  schoolroom  or  to 
permit  any  prayers  whatsoever  In  a  public 
school? 

A  nationwide  campaign  of  education  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessary  to  explain  not  only  what 
the  Court  forbade,  but  why  it  is  convinced 
that  a  prayer  in  school  might  be  offensive 
to  those  who  dont  believe  in  Ood  or  In  any 
prayers  at  all. 

Can  the  people  decide  this  issue  for  them- 
selves by  a  vote?  Senator  J.  Olxmiv  Bxall 
of  Maryland.  Republican,  sa^s  he  took  a  poll 
in  his  State  and  found  that  71  percent 
of  the  people  favor  Bible  reading  in  the 
schools.  Several  Senators  have  proposed  that 
an  amendment  to  the  Pederal  Constitution 
be  adopted  which  would  read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Constitution 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  authority 
administering  any  school,  school  system,  or 
educational  institution  supported  in  whole 
or  In  p«u^  from  any  public  funds  from  pro- 
viding for  the  partlclprntlon  by  the  students 
thereof  In  any  periods  of  Bible  reading  or 
nonsectarian  prayer  if  such  participation  Is 
voluntary." 

The  sponsors  of  the  foregoing  are  Senators 
Wn.i.TAMs  of  Delaware.  Bcaix  of  Maryland. 
Bennett  of  Utah.  Goldwater  of  Arizona! 
Allott  of  Coloatdo,  and  Caxlson  of  Kansas! 

Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Democrat,   also  Is  proposing  a  consti 


tutlonal  amendment  which  not  only  would 
uphold  the  constitutionality  of  Bible  read- 
ing and  prayers  in  pubUc  schools  but  would 
"preserve  references  to  belief  In  or  reliance 
upon  God  and  any  invocation  of  aid  from 
Ood  In  governmental  or  public  document, 
proceeding,  ceremony  and  upon  any  coin- 
age, cvuTency  or  obligation  of  the  United 
Sutes  that  is  standing  or  may  come  in  the 
future  years." 

But  amendments  of  this  kind  may  or  may 
not  be  adopted.  Meanwhile,  the  Issues  in  the 
controversy  over  prayers  are  growing  in  com- 
plexity, and  the  average  man  will  wonder 
why  his  children  In  school  can't  be  told  by 
their  teachers  that  there  Is  a  Ood  or  what 
the  Ten  Commandments  say  about  morality. 


ABericto  Jewish   G>mmittec   Stateneats 
on  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 


or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  June  19.  1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  significant  statements 
adopted  by  the  56th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  held  on 
May  16  to  19.  1963.  The  statements  con- 
cern the  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  Is  becoming  increasingly  more 
precarious.  I  have  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  152  which  calls 
upon  the  United  States  to  guarantee  the 
existing  borders  of  Israel  and  for  the 
creation  of  a  nuclear  free  zone  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  statements  are  Important  ad- 
ditions to  the  dlscussion^f  the  Middle 
East  problem,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  them  carefully. 

The  statements  follows : 
Statements  bt  the  AmxicAN  Jewish  Com- 

Mmax,  SflTH  Aknitai.  Mixtino,  New  York 

NY.,  Mat  IB.  19«JS 

THE   MmOLE   EAST 

Ciirrent  developments  In  the  Middle  East 
confirm  that  this  strategic  area  continues 
to  be  a  center  of  violence  and  ix>lltlcal 
instability.  The  threat  to  international 
peace  has  now  substantially  Increased. 

Arab  animosity  toward  Israel  continues 
without  abatement.  The  Joint  declaration, 
signed  in  Cairo  on  April  17.  1963,  establish- 
ing a  federation  among  the  United  Arab 
Republic  (Egypt),  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 
and  Iraq,  Incorporates  for  the  first  time  In 
a  constitutional  document  the  liberation  of 
Palestine  as  a  baste  objective.  Unless  ef- 
fective action  is  taken  now,  there  Is  real 
danger  of  armed  conflict  In  the  area. 

The  United   States,   as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  must  assume  a  primary  and  continu- 
ing responsibility,  both  directly  and  through  , 
the  United  Nations,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  In  this  turbulent  region. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  welcomes 
President  Kennedy's  statement,  at  his  press 
conference  of  May  8.  1963,  that  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  supports  "the  security  of  both 
Israel  and  her  neighbors."  seeks  "to  limit 
the  Near  East  arms  race."  and  is  "strongly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  farce,  or  the  threat 
of  force,  in  the  Near  East."  We  are  also 
gratified  by  the  President's  reamrmatlon  that 
"in  the  event  of  aggreseloai,  or  the  prepara- 
tion for  aggression,  wbettter  direct  or  indl- 
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rect.  we  would  support  appropriate  measures 
in  the  United  Nations  and  adopt  other 
covu'ses  of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or 
put  a  stop  to  such  aggression." 

The  President  thus  confirms  fundamental 
and  long-standing  tenets  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  believe  his  statement  should  be 
supplemented  and  clarified  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  miscalculation  as  to  the  firm 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy its  full  resources  to  meet  any  threat 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Our  Govern- 
ment should  make  clear — as  it  did  during 
the  Lebanese  and  Jordanian  crises  of  1958 — 
that  covert  acts  designed  to  provoke  in- 
ternal upheaval  can  constitute  aggression 
as  much  as  direct  military  action. 

The  continuation  of  indirect  aggression 
today  may  precipitate  an  even  more  explo- 
sive situation  than  5  years  ago.  Our  official 
recognition  of  the  Nasser-backed  rebel  re- 
gime in  Yemen — whose  power  is  maintained 
only  through  the  continued  presence  of  one- 
third  of  Eg3rpt's  regular  army — has  created 
doubts  about  our  determination  to  oppose 
.  subversion  and  military  aggression  in  the 
area. 

The  United  States  should  vigorously  pur- 
sue all  avenues  of  negotiation,  particularly 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  remove  the  Middle 
East  from  the  cold  war  arena.  But  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  bloc  continues  to  supply  Arab 
countries  with  ultramodern  weapons — in- 
cluding Jet  fighters,  bombers,  submarines, 
and  missiles — effective  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  virtually  Impossible.  The  United 
States  and  other  Western  powers  should  take 
Immediate  and  sustained  action  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  arms  between  the  Arab 
countries  and  Israel. 

The  swift  destructlveness  of  modern 
weapons,  particularly  when  used  against 
small  and  vulnerable  nations,  makes  prior 
assurances  of  U.S.  assistance  crucial.  A  for- 
mal U.S.  guarantee  of  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  any  state  in  the  Middle  East 
which  requests  such  a  guarantee  would  have 
a  significant  deterrent  efl'ect.  It  would  dis- 
courage open  military  aggression.  It  would 
also  reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  peaceful 
nation  which  considered  Its  security  threat- 
ened might  undertake  defensive  counter- 
action, on  its  own,  to  stem  indirect  aggres- 
sion by  others  wish  to  upset  the  present 
tenuous  balance  In  the  area. 

We  further  urge  our  Government  to  press 
for  the  elimination  of  Infiammatory  Arab 
propaganda  and  hate  campaigns,  which  are 
a  major  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  Government's  policy  of  impartiality 
toward  all  nations  in  the  Middle  East  can- 
not succeed  unless  they  are  willing,  in  all 
good  faith,  to  coexist.  In  the  absence  of 
good  faith,  our  policy  of  equal  treatment 
seems  to  condone,  if  not  actively  support,  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Arab  States  against 
the  very  existence  of  Israel.  Ovu-  present 
policy  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  Pres- 
ident Nasser  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  with- 
draw Egyptian  military  forces  from  Yemen. 
Nor  has  it  deterred  him  from  seeking  arms 
in  Increasing  quantities  from  the  Soviet  bloc, 
thereby  furthering  Communist  penetration. 

Finally,  a  peace  settlement  between  Is- 
rael and  the  Arab  States  is  essential  to  the 
creation  of  a  stable  and  secure  Middle  East. 
We  urge  our  Government  steadfastly  to  con- 
tinue its  efforts  toward  this  prime  objective. 

The  American  Jewish  Conunlttee  believes 
that  Implementation  of  U.S.  policy  requires 
our  Government  to  ( 1 )  clearly  define  what 
It  wovild  consider  aggression;  (2)  Intensify 
efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  in  the  area, 
meanwhile  assuring  that  the  balance  of  arms 
Is  not  upjset;  (3)  provide  a  formal  guarantee, 
upon  request,  of  the  Independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  any  state  in  the  region;  (4)  vig- 
orously discourage  the  violent  hate  cam- 
paign against  Israel  conducted  by  the  Arab 
States;  and  (6)  reevaluate  the  present  U.S. 
policy  of  impartiality  toward  peaceful  na- 
tions and  those  nations  pursuing  belliger- 


ent policies  inimical  to  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East. 

GERMAN    SCIENTISTS    IN    EOTFT 

The  recent  disclosures  of  the  contributions 
being  made  by  citizens  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's program  toward  the  development  of 
advanced  armaments,  whose  primary  objec- 
tive is  the  domination  of  the  Middle  East, 
have  aroused  great  concern  throughout  the 
Western  world. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  feels 
that  the  efforts  of  Western  scientists  and 
technicians  to  create  a  more  powerful  war 
machine  has  exacerbated  tensions  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  activities  have  Increased 
the  danger  of  an  accelerated  Middle  East 
arnis  race  which  may  lead  to  war. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans employed  by  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic are  pro-Nazi  and  have  expressed  strong 
antidemocratic  and  anti-Semitic  attitudes. 
The  United  Arab  Republic  has  made  warfare 
and  aggression  a  foundation  of  its  foreign 
policy.  It  has  publicly  proclaimed.  In  viola- 
tion of  international  agreements,  its  inten- 
tion to  destroy  the  State  of  Israel  whose 
population  consists  largely  of  survivors  of 
the  Nazi  holocaust.  In  view  of  the  history 
of  the  Nazi  era,  we  are  sure  that  the  German 
Government  and  a  large  sector  of  German 
public  opinion  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  participation  of  German  nationals  in 
activities  which  increase  the  possibility  of 
war. 

The  German  Government  has  condemned 
such  activities  and  declared  that  it  Is  eager 
"to  cause  the  return  to  Germany  of  Ger- 
man scientists  whose  activities  abroad  could 
contribute  to  an  increase  in  political  ten- 
sions." Many  outstanding  figures  in  po- 
litical, religious,  and  academic  life  are  trying 
to  put  this  decision  into  effect. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  utilize  existing  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative means  to  prevent  her  citizens 
from  contributing  to  the  war  pxjtential  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  addition,  we 
hoF»e  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will 
seek  new  means,  if  necessary,  to  control  such 
activities.  In  this  connection  the  present 
efforts  in  the  Bundestag  to  seek  amendments 
to  the  basic  law  are  encouraging. 


The  Madness  of  a  Mob 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Monday,  June  24,  1963,  entitled  "The 
Madness  of  a  Mob." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Madness  of  a  Mob 

When  the  Supreme  Court  a  decade  ago 
first  struck  down  official  segregation  In  the 
public  schools,  the  most  vocal  Southern  op- 
ponents— the  p>eople  called  "extremists" — 
defended   segregation    with    two   arguments. 

One  was  that  the  Negro  people  as  a  group, 
whatever  the  Individual  exceptions,  were 
neither  sufficiently  socially  advanced  nor 
politically  mature  for  full  Integration  Into 
the  community. 

The  second  contention  was  that  the  politi- 
cal   leaders    fighting    Southern    segregation 


practices  had  a  more  far-reaching  objective 
than  the  mere  striking  down  of  the  segrega- 
tion laws  themselves.  The  cry  was  that  the 
ultimate  aim  was  not  merely  the  admission 
of  able  and  qualified  Negroes  into  white 
schools  but  the  forcible  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races,  socially  and  othet-wise,  without 
regard  to  any  other  considerations  of  the 
effects  of  this  on  society  or  other  people's 
rights. 

Not  the  least  of  the  tragedies  In  the  pres- 
ent racial  situation  is  that  a  good  many 
Negro  leaders  and  a  great  many  white  politi- 
cians seem  now  bent  on  lending  support  to 
these  terrible  allegations. 

Inflamed  by  their  leaders,  the  Negro  people 
are  deserting  the  orderly  ways  society  has 
provided  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
the  very  ways  which  have  brought  them  so 
much  progress  in  the  space  of  a  decade. 
They  are  turning  from  courts  to  the  streets, 
from  argvunents  to  liots. 

Look  not  merely  at  Birmingham.  Look  at 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  or  Cali- 
fornia. Look  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  Not 
only  have  there  been  riotous  clashes  as  mobs 
poured  into  the  streets,  but  Negro  leaders 
have  announced  that  If  the  local  authorities 
don't  do  thus-and-so,  and  at  once,  they  will 
choke  the  streets  with  bigger  mobs. 

The  excuse  for  all  this,  we  are  told,  is  that 
the  Negro's  very  gains  make  further  patience 
Intolerable.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  those  who  per- 
suade the  Negroes  that  violence  Is  the  in- 
stant remedy  for  all  Ills,  or  encourage  them 
to  practice  Government  by  rioting,  give  am- 
munition to  those  who  say  the  Negro  is 
socially  and  politically  immature.  In  this 
Nation  both  of  these  ideas  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  society  Itself. 

So  too  do  some  of  the  remedies  put  for- 
ward by  many  pK>litlcal  leaders,  whether  done 
from  a  desire  of  pxjlitlcal  gain  or  from  a  fear 
of  violence. 

In  New  York  State,  where  race  bars  no  one 
from  a  public  school,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  says  equal  rights  are  not  enough. 
The  slightest  separation  of  the  races,  from 
whatever  cause,  must  be  obliterated.  School 
children  must  be  hauled  back  and  forth 
like  pawns  on  a  chessboard  to  achieve  an 
arbitrary  "balance"  decreed  by  the  political 
authorities. 

Now  this  is,  first  of  all.  as  brutal  a  charge 
of  Negro  Inferiority  as  any  from  the  wildest 
Southern  extremists,  for  It  accepts  the  idea 
that  the  numerical  presence  of  white  chil- 
dren automatically  raises  the  educational 
level  of  a  school,  or  conversely  that  too  many 
Negro  pupils  lowers  It.  Beyond  that,  this 
policy  ceases  to  be  an  extension  to  all  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  the 
denial  to  all  of  freedom  under  law.  A  Negro 
family  that  does  not  want  its  child  carried 
to  a  distant  school  Is  equal  In  helplessness 
under  the  p>ower  of  the  State. 

On  the  national  level  too,  politicians  talk 
more  and  more  of  applying  the  brute  force 
of  Government  to  comp)el  people  to  conduct 
their  private  lives  as  the  State  directs,  hardly 
pausing  to  think  how  this  remedy  would 
alter  a  free  society.  If  some  had  their  way, 
no  man  would  be  free  to  choose  his  neigh- 
bors, his  children's  associates,  to  whom  he 
will  give  lodging  or  to  wh^m  he  will  sell  a 
hot  dog. 

Few  political  leaders  any  longer  dare  to 
try  to  distinguish  between  a  Just  and  worthy 
cause — the  assurance  of  equal  political  rights 
tor  all  citizens  in  o\ir  society — and  a  head- 
long assault  against  society  Itself,  Its  ways  of 
living  and  Its  way  of  ordering  the  laws  by 
which  It  lives. 

Not  the  least  of  the  dangers  in  this  is  that, 
if  unchecked,  it  will  breed  a  reaction,  as  a 
crowd's  excesses  always  do.  and  the  injury 
will  be  not  the  least  to  the  Negro's  own 
cause.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
wUl  be  an  injury  to  all  If  hysteria  makes  It 
impossible  fcM*  a  reasonable  voice  to  be  heard. 
If  we  let  the  reason  of  men  be  engulfed  In 
the  madness  of  a  mob. 
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Yoath  of  Ail  NalwM,  Ik. 


EXTENSION  OF  R»IARKS 
or 

HON.  GAYLORD  NCL50N 

or  wucoNOM 

IN  THE  SINATE  OP  THE  tTNTTBD  STATBS 

Monday,  June  24,  1983 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  a  volun- 
tary group  of  young  people  working  to 
Increase  international  understanding  by 
means  of  personal  friendships. 

The  group.  Youth  of  All  Nations.  Inc. 
of  16  St.  Lukes  Place,  New  York  14. 
N.Y..  Is  dInHJted  by  a  Wisconsin  native. 
Miss  Clara  Leiser,  who  during  World 
War  II  vroi-ked  to  help  young  refugees 
in  making  friends  and  to  acqiiaint  yoxmg 
Americans  with  young  people  in  other 
nations. 

To  explain  the  program  of  Youth  of 
All  Nations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord  a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Don- 
ald Hahn,  of  Platteville.  Wis.,  as  well 
as  a  letter  from  Frederick  G  Dutton, 
Assistant  S«x:retary  of  State,  about  the 
group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 

as  follows : 

Plattbiviixi.  Wis., 

March  26,  1963 
VS.  Senator  Oatlobo  NixaoM, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Sknatob  Nelson  :  I  writ*  to  you  about 
an  organization  that  help*  to  creat«  personal 
frlendshlpM  between  the  peoplei  of  the  world 
and  yet  la  lit  :le  heard  about.  It  U  my  hope 
that  tlirough  some  publication  or  statement 
that  you  cov  id  make  public,  knowledge  of 
thla  organization  mtgrht  be  made  available 
to  greater  nujnbers. 

The  subject  of  my  letter  is  Youth  of  All 
Nations,  Inc.  YOAN  for  short,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  16  Saint  Lake's  Place.  New 
York  14,  NY.  Only  a  few  months  ago  was 
I  myself  introduced  to  YOAN,  and  already 
I  am  oorreeiKindlng  with  persons  my  own  age 
in  Germany.  Italy.  South  Africa,  and  India. 
I  am  a  civil  engineering  student  at  Wlacon- 
■In  State  College  and  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Platteville.  Time  for  me  la  rather  limited, 
but  I  feel  that  my  lelarire  moments  are  well 
spent  when  I  sit  down,  pen  In  hand,  to  fight 
the  misconceptions  of  oxjr  coxintry  through 
healthful  friendships.  In  my  short  period 
of  writing  I  have  discovered  that  my  pen- 
friend  are  eager  to  hear  a  personally  painted 
picture  of  America.  Perhaps  If  more  of  us 
here  In  the  United  States  would  take  a  few 
minutes  to  Jot  down  a  few  eordlal.  unglorl- 
fled  words  In  a  friendly  letter,  a  network  of 
International  connections  might  help  to  weld 
the  world  together  In  friendship. 

Membership  lir  YOAN  has  many  advan- 
tages for  serious  minded  teenagers  and  col- 
lege level  Individuals  desiring  foreign  con- 
tact. With  a  preliminary  questionnaire  con- 
cerning hobbles.  Interests,  schooling,  ambi- 
tions, etc.,  an  applicant  Is  selectively  matched 
with  a  compatible  pen-friend.  YOAN's  maga- 
zine, called  Mirror  for  Youth  and  sent  to  all 
members.  Is  basically  a  letter  sharing  publi- 
cation to  help  spread  the  value  af  one  letter 
to  many.  Fin-thermore.  there  is  the  growth 
of  knowledge  about  another  country,  un- 
splashlngly  presented  by  one  of  Its  citizens 
TOAN  Is  a  way  for  an  Individual  to  show  his 
effort  for  world  peace  »ad  concord:  even 
though  one  person  can  do  relatively  little. 
the  collective  force  of  many  could  be  great. 

Toutb  Oif  All  Nations.  Ib«,  Is  a  nonprofit- 


making,  nonpartisan,  nonsectarlan.  aad 
independent  International  correspondeac* 
agency.  It  was  founded  by  Miss  Clara  Leiser. 
a  Wisconsin  native,  during  World  War  II 
to  assist  young  wartime  refugees  In  maklag 
friends,  and  to  help  acquaint  young  Ameri- 
cans with  some  phases  of  their  oversea  con- 
temporaries' life.  Today  Miss  Leiser  beads 
YOAN  and  Is  working  hard  so  that  more  pem- 
frlendshlps  can  be  set  up — my  letter  to  you 
is  Intended  to  help  Miss  Leiser  In  her  en- 
deavor. 

Would  you  possibly  be  able  to  forward 
what  I  have  said,  to  your  associates  In  sane 
publication?  If  you  would  be  kind  eaoxigh 
to  do  this,  please  ask  Interested  persons  agad 
14  to  24  (these  are  not  rigid  age  limits)  to 
mall  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  and 
10  cents  (for  handling  expenses)  to  Youth  of 
All  Nations.  Inc  .  16  Saint  Luke's  Place.  New 
York  14,  NY. 

I  extend  to  you  a  sincere  thank  you  for  any 
assistance  you  can  offer. 
Yours  very  truly. 

DoNAU)  Hahn. 

DiPA«TMrNT  or  St  AT*. 
Wa-thington,  D  C  .  April  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Oatlosd  Nelson. 
VS.   Senate. 

Dkak  SkNAToa  Nelson  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  10,  1963 ,  and  the  letter  from 
your  constituent,  Donald  Hahn.  of  Platteville. 
Wis.,  who  has  asked  you  to  publicize  the 
letter  writing  organization.  Yoxrth  of  All 
Nations.  Inc.,  In  the  CoNcaissioNAL  RBCoao. 
The  latter  comm\mlcatlon  is  returned  to 
you  as  you  requested. 

Youth  of  All  Nations  Is  recognized  by 
other  "pen  pal"  organizations  as  a  reputable 
group  which  promotes  the  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  young  peoples  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  was  afnuated  with  the  letter  writ- 
ing committee  of  the  people  to  people  pro- 
gram until  the  letterwrltlng  committee 
ceased  fuctloning  in  1963. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  useful 
to  you  In  replying  to  your  constituent.     If 
I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PRn>EBIClC  O.  Dttttow. 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Memorial  Day  Mettafe  of  Commanding 
General  of  the  5th  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lt.  Gen.  C.  Q.  Dodge  is  the  able  and 
popular  commanding  general  of  the  5th 
Army,  the  headquarters  of  which  is  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Chicago  is  very  proud  of  the 
5th  Army  and  between  the  oflQcers  and 
enlisted  personnel  and  the  people  of  the 
local  community  there  is  the  warmest  of 
cordiality. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  Memorial  Day  editorial  written  by  Gen- 
eral Dodge  as  the  guest  editoiialist  for 
the  Rockford  <  111.  •  Register-Republic. 

The  editorial  address  follows: 
Oener-^l  Dodge's  Memorial  Dat  Editorial 

Memorial  Day  has  a  special  meaning  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  It  Is  a  day 
set  aside  In  honor  of  American  servicemen 
who.  In  times  of  peace  and  war.  died  that  otir 
Natlon  might  live. 


The  tradition  of  paying  homage  to  the 
dead  is  older  than  Christianity.  In  ancient 
Greece  neglect  of  honors  due  the  dead  was 
a  crime.  At  the  Insistence  of  the  parents  of 
dead  Athenian  soldiers,  a  general  who  had 
successfully  defended  the  city  against  enemy 
Invasion  w.os  executed.  In  his  haste  to  re- 
turn to  Athens  to  join  a  victory  celebration 
he  had  left  unburled  his  warriors  who  had 
fallen  In  battle. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  variation  of  this  almost 
universal  and  time-honored  custom.  The 
United  States  Is.  however,  the  first  country 
to  have  set  aflde  one  day  each  year  In  com- 
memoration of  all  who  died  In  Its  military 
service. 

Tills  annu.ll  remembrance  dates  back  to 
the  historic  general  order  Issued  95  years 
ago  by  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  on 
May  5.  General  Logan  was  then  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  "The  30th  day  of  May."  the  order 
read,  "would  be  a  day  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  the  comrades  who  died  In  defense 
of  their  country  •  •  •  and  whose  bodies 
now  lie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  or  ham- 
let churchyard  In  the  land."  He  expressed 
the  hope  "that  It  will  be  kept  up  from  year 
to  year."  and  It  has. 

Since  Its  inception.  Memorial  Day  has  in- 
creased in  significance  and  public  attention 
It  honors  the  memory  of  some  493.000  Amer- 
icans, both  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  who  gave 
their  lives  In  the  War  Between  the  States. 
and  of  the  close  to  600.000  Americans  who. 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  conflicts  that  fol- 
lowed, died  in  fighting  tyranny  and  preserv- 
ing the  sacred  rights  and  the  freedoms  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

The  soldier  at  Gettysbiorg.  the  Rough  Rider 
who  fell  on  San  Juan  HUl.  the  doughboy  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Argonne  Forest,  the  fight- 
ing man  killed  on  Normandy  Beach  or  on 
Pork  Chop  Hill — all  are  honored  on  Memo- 
rial Day  by  an  America  strong  in  the  convic- 
tions to  which  they  dedicated  their  services 
and  their  lives. 

A  symbol  of  what  Memorial  Day  means  to 
us  can  be  seen  on  that  day.  and  on  every 
day.  at  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
There  a  sentry  regularly  paces  back  and 
forth  In  front  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  which  marks  the  final  resting  place 
of  three  comrades  In  arms. 

To  the  people  of  our  country  this  march 
of  the  sentry  at  Arlington  Cemetery  is  in- 
deed symbolical  of  their  respect  to  our 
honored  dead,  of  the  nationwide  tribute  par- 
ticularly brought  Into  focxis  and  exemplified 
by  Memorial  Day. 

It  has  been  said,  and  well  said,  that  a  na- 
tion which  values  anything  more  thsm  free- 
dom quite  likely  will  lose  that  freedom.  And 
If  It  Is  money  or  comfort  it  values  more.  It 
will  lose  that.  too. 

Today,  in  a  period  of  relative  peace  around 
the  world,  we  of  Fifth  Army  and  fellow  mem- 
bers ot  the  Armed  Forces  continue  to  dedi- 
cate our  skills  and  arms  in  the  service  of  our 
country  and  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Memorial  Day  reminds  us  that  we  shall  de- 
serve to  survive  and  to  prosper  only  to  the 
degree  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
freedom:  in  the  precious  coin  of  courage, 
self-dlsclpllne.  and  steadfast  devotion  to  the 
great  principles  of  our  American  faith. 


Best  New  Way  To  Beat  King-Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  icinnksota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  prop- 
aganda for  the  King -Anderson  social  se- 
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curity  approach  to  the  health  problems 
of  the  elderly  continues,  although  there 
are  vastly  better  ways  of  dealing  with 
them.  I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  House  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  my  bill,  H.R.  388, 
which  is  a  companioi!i  bill  of  H.R.  21 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Frank  Bow.  described  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  Medical  Economics  for 
June  7,  1963.  by  John  S.  DeTar,  MX).: 

Best  Nrw  Wat  To  Biat  King-Anderson 

The  threat  of  Government  control  of  med- 
ical care  through  social  security  financing 
might  be  eliminated  once  and  for  all  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  but  not 
by  merely  attacking  the  King-Anderson  type 
of  legislation.  A  positive  alternative  pro- 
gram is  needed.  Representative  Frank  T. 
Bow,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  has  that  alterna- 
tive— his  health  insurance  benefits  hill.  It 
would  provide  the  aged  with  comprehensive 
hospital  and  medical  Insurance  coverage  to 
be  paid  for  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 

Since  Government  funds  would  be  used, 
what  advantage  does  the  Bow  bill  have  over 
King-Anderson?  One  advantage  Is  that  par- 
ticipation would  not  be  compulsory.  The 
person  over  65  would  retain  the  freedom  to 
take  Federal  help  or  leave  it.  Were  he  to 
take  it.  he  would  choose  his  own  doctor  and 
hospital  without  Federal  iBterventlon. 
There  would  be  no  bureaucrats  checking  on 
deductibles,  diagnoses  or  hospital  stays,  be- 
cause each  oldster  would  have  a  contract 
with  a  private  insurance  company — not  with 
the  Federal  Government.  Since  the  pro- 
gram would  encourage  the  aged  to  seek  medi- 
cal-hospital Insurance  protection  of  their 
own  choosing.  It  would  help  keep  the  Blues 
and  the  commercial  carriers  competitive. 
Since  It  would  l)est  serve  the  lower  income 
groups.  It  would  eliminate  much  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  indigent  care.  And  since  It  would 
supplement  Kerr-Mills.  It  would  help  end  the 
threat  of  Government  control  of  medicine 
via  soclal-securlty-flnanced  medical  care. 

When  dynamic  Mr.  Bow  recently  explained 
his  plan  to  an  audience  of  over  2,000  family 
doctors  in  Chicago,  he  was  rewarded  with 
prolonged  applause.  Many  of  the  doctors 
asked  where  his  plan  had  been  hiding  and 
why  the  A.M.A.  is  not  supporting  it.  I  now 
ask  the  same  question.  In  fact,  over  a  year 
ago  I  asked  in  this  column  for  a  program 
that  would  provide  persons  over  65  with 
Blue  plan  policies  to  be  purchased  with  Fed- 
eral funds  on  a  tax-deductible  basis.  I  am 
still  convinced  that  the  aged  are  going  to 
get  Blue  plan  protection  or  soaaething  like 
it.  that  Federal  funds  win  be  used  to  buy 
that  protection  and  that  the  program  wUl  be 
administered  through  social  security — unless 
Mr.  Bow's  plan  or  something  like  It  is 
adopted. 

The  Bow  bill.  If  paAed — at  this  writing  It's 
In  the  hands  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee — would  allow  a  tax  credit  of  up  to 
$150  for  each  individual  over  65  who  is  cov- 
ered by  a  comprehensive  medtcal-hospltal- 
care  policy.  Alternatively,  the  son  who  buys 
such  coverage  for  his  parents  could  take  the 
tax  credit.  So  could  the  ex-employer  who 
buys  the  coverage  for  his  retired  employees. 

That  tax-deductible  feature  has  two  ad- 
vantages: It  would  provide  an  Incentive  for 
individual  effort  In  giving  oldsters  much- 
needed  health  Insurance.  And  it  would  hold 
the  Government's  administrative  costs  to  a 
minimum.  In  fact,  no  new  bureau  wo\ild  be 
needed:  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
administer  the  plan. 

What  about  the  retired  person  who  has 
little  or  no  income  and  no  fanUly  or  ex- 
employer  to  buy  coverage  for  him?  He's  pro- 
vided for.  too.  The  Bow  bill  woMid  make  a 
certificate  worth  $160  avaUabie  to  him.  The 
certificate  could  be  used  only  for  buying 
health     Insvirance    coverage.      The    Insurer 


would  turn  in  such  certificates  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  get  cash  in  return.  By  financ- 
ing the  cost  of  these  certificates  through  gen- 
eral funds,  we  would  spread  the  expense  over 
the  entire  populatlon^lnstead  of  increasing 
social  security  taxes  on  the  young  employed. 

Would  $160  a  year  be  enovigh  to  provide 
adequate  coverage?  Very  likely.  That  figure 
oomes  from  private  ins\irance  experts.  They 
believe  tliat  comp>etltlon  among  health  in- 
surance carriers  for  a  market  estimated  at 
14  million  oldsters  would  keep  costs  down  to 
that  amount. 

Yet  if  the  Bow  bill  Is  so  good,  why  hasn't 
the  AMA  endorsed  It?  Quite  obviously  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  Federal  funds.  I  don't 
doubt  the  risk  of  tliat.  But  is  that  risk 
worth  taking?  I'm  sure  it  Is — If  taken  in 
support  of  an  alternative  to  social  security- 
financed  medicine,  an  alternative  that's  more 
comprehensive  than  Kerr-Mills.  I'm  also 
sure  that  the  time  to  choose  that  alternative 
Is  now.  Though  this  Bow  bill  isn't  perfect, 
it  does  merit  the  careful  scrutiny  of  all  who 
value  private  enterprise  above  Federal  control 
ajid  free  competition  above  Government 
monopoly. 


The  Thin  Fabric  of  Social  Harmony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  27 
and  28  the  citizens  of  my  State  were 
privileged  to  hear  one  of  our  great  radio 
stations  speak  out  on  the  subject  of  ra- 
cial harmony.  The  broadcast  emanated 
from  radio  station  WOWO.  the  Port 
Wayne  outlet  of  the  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting   Co. 

This  editorial  correctly  points  out  that 
the  quest  for  racial  equality  must  be  a 
national,  not  a  regional  effort.  It  em- 
phasizes quite  properly,  that  a  first  step 
In  this  direction  is  equal  opportunity  for 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
views  contained  in  this  editorial  were 
voiced  In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  for 
an  audience  composed  largely  of  Hoo- 
siers.  But  the  message  of  the  editorial 
Is  appropriate  for  citizens  of  every  State 
and  every  region. 

Above  all,  this  Is  encouraging  evidence 
that  Americans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  intimate  relationship 
between  civil  rights  and  Iridlvidual  atti- 
tudes and  actions. 

In  order  for  others  to  benefit  from 
reading  this  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  its  text  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Thin  Fabric  or  Racial  Harmont 
(By  Carl  W.  Vandagrlft) 

If  eloquence  were  a  true  measure  of  prog- 
ress in  race  relations,  racial  discrimination 
would  not  exist.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  of  the  political,  moral,  legal,  social, 
and  economic  soundness  of  racial  equality, 
"but  words  have  won  few  battles  for  the 
Negro  and  the  ugly  scar  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion remains  more  fact  than  fiction  in  the 
country  today. 

The  thin  fabric  of  racial  harmony  In  the 


North  has  created  a  certain  distasteful  hypoc- 
risy among  many  northern  citizens  who  view 
with  alarm  and  concern  the  racial  unrest  in 
the  South.  Because  Negro  impatience  has 
not  given  way  to  bitterness,  anger,  and  hate 
in  northern  cities  and  because  of  a  tradition 
of  racial  tolerance,  most  of  \is  assume  the 
northern  Negro,  unlike  his  southern  brother, 
is  content  with  his  let.  Most  people  recog- 
nize and.  at  the  same  time  deplore  the  fact 
that  most  northern  Negroes  may  not  live 
where  they  choose,  are  last  hired  and  first 
fired,  and  educationally  deprived.  We  de- 
plore, but  we  are  still  slow  to  act.  Racial 
harmony  in  the  North  is,  at  best,  a  thin 
thread  and  someday  this  thread  may  break 
in  the  manner  of  Birmingham  or  Greensboro. 
It  could  happen  here  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  fact  that  it  could  happen  in  Fort 
Wayne  was  pointed  up  recently  by  a  local 
Negro  leader,  Robert  Wllkerson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Urban  League. 
Because  employment  opportunities  are  often 
the  basis  of  Negro  problems,  Wllkerson  chal- 
lenged a  group  a  group  of  local  business  and 
industrial  leaders  to  do  more  than  a  "politely 
compromising  Job  of  hiring  Negroes."  He 
maintained  there  has  t>een  no  serious  effort 
to  integrate  the  Negro  Into  local  business  and 
Industry,  pointing  out  that  If  only  three 
local  plants  were  to  lay  off  their  Negro  work- 
ers, four-fifths  of  Port  Wa3me's  Negro  fami- 
lies would  need  public  help  within  10  days. 
Wilkerson's  point  was  that  if  the  Negro  is 
to  be  Integrated  into  the  American  middle- 
class  way  of  life,  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunities represent  a  vital  first  step.  Other- 
wise, the  Negro  is  doomed  to  remain  in  his 
ghetto  of  poverty,  which,  in  turn,  breeds 
apathy  and  lack  of  motivation. 

We.  at  WOWO.  believe  that  employment 
of  Negroes  on  the  basis  of  ability,  and  not 
color,  offers  the  opportunity  for  business  and 
industry  to  establish  by  deeds,  not  words,  a 
chance  for  complete  community  Integration 
of  the  Negro.  Failure  to  provide  for  equal 
opportunity  for  our  Negro  citizens  will  only 
foster  Negro  impatience  and  discontent.  Fort 
Wayne  is  not  Birmingham,  Ala.,  but  the 
thread  of  racial  harmony  here  may  be  thinner 
than  vou  think. 


We  Have  Lost  the  "Old  Man" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  citizens  of  the  19th  Illinois  Con- 
gressional District  suffered  a  real  loss 
with  the  death  of  Mr.  Harold  Truax. 

Mr.  Truax,  the  founder  of  Truax  Traer 
Coal  Co.,  was  one  of  Illinois'  most  illus- 
trious citizens  and  the  people  of  his  local 
community  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

We  was  prominent  In  circles  of  coal 
producers  throughout  the  Nation.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators  Association,  the  Illinois  Min- 
ing Institute,  and  was  active  in  YMCA 
work. 

Not  because  of  his  success  in  the  busi- 
ness world  do  we  mourn  his  death,  but 
rather  because  of  the  many  fine  deeds 
he  did  for  his  community,  and  the 
splendid  contribution  he  made  in  the 
area  of  land  reclamation. 

Mr.  Truax  was  a  pioneer  In  this  field 
and  was  responsible  for  the  improvement 
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of  hundreds  of  acres  of  wasteland  In 
western  niinots.  His  dream  of  creating 
something  of  beauty  and  usefulness  for 
his  community  has  gained  national 
prominence.    He  will  be  truly  missed. 

An    editorial    in    the    Canton    Dally 
Ledger  describes  better  than  I  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  and  I  am  pleased 
to  make  this  a  part  of  the  Record  : 
Wk  Havc  Lost  the  'Oud  MaK" 

Nlcknam«l  'Jie  Old  Man,  Mr  Harold  Truax 
fulfilled  the  A;nerlcan  dream  of  the  laat  gen- 
eration. 

Hla  beginnings  were  certainly  humble. 
Through  hard  work  and  Intelligent  business 
decisions  the  Old  Man  fought  his  way  up 
through  the  business  world  to  the  very  top. 

He  was  equally  at  home  In  a  pair  of  cover- 
ails,  wanderlrg  around  the  feedlot  of  a  farm 
or  the  bottom  of  a  mine  pit.  or  In  a  silk  suit, 
presiding  over  a  board  of  directors  meeting 
In  Chicago. 

His  vision  of  reclamation  of  strip-mined 
land  prompted  the  development  of  Wee-Ma- 
Tuk  Country  Club,  an  area  devoted  to  all- 
around  living  and  recreation.  The  Old  Man's 
dream  of  creating  something  of  beauty  and 
usefulness  for  our  community  has  gained 
national  pronlnence. 

He  had  three  tralu  which  made  him  stand 
out. 

First,  therr  was  the  pioneer  spirit  and  will- 
ingness to  work  to  realize  his  ambitions 

Next,  a  ragged  Individualism  allowed  him 
to  speak  bis  mind  without  being  afraid  of 
what  others  might  think. 

Humility  was  the  third  trait. 

Even  after  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
business  world  the  Old  Man  remained 
humble — a  trait  which  many,  if  not  most, 
men  lose. 

America  needs  more  men  like  VLx  Truax. 


Indepen<lence   of   the   Philippines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NSW    TOSK 

IN  THE    iOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr  POWELL.  Belatedly,  Mr  Speaker, 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Di)sdado  P.  Macapagsd;  and  His 
Excellency  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  Unittd  SUtes.  Amelito  R.  Mutuc.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  her 
Independence. 

It  was  on  June  12,  1898.  that  General 
Emlllo  Aguinaldo  proclaimed  the  Philip- 
pines Independence  from  Spain,  after 
centuriesi  of  subjugation.  Although  that 
independence  was  soon  eclipsed  by  sev- 
eral decides  of  U.S.  rule,  that  rule  was 
in  the  niture  of  political  tutelage  which 
was  terminated  as  soon  eis  it  became  clear 
to  all  concerned  that  the  people  of  the 
PhilippLaes  were  indeed  fully  capable  of 
standini;  on  their  own  feet. 

The  Philippines  received  its  independ- 
ence <rcm  the  United  States  in  1946,  but 
in  view  of  the  transitory  nature  of  the 
period  of  American  rule,  it  is  fitting  that 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines  be 
dated  from  1898,  when  its  people  first 
breathed  the  exhilarating  air  of  free- 
dom. No  one  can  phrase  this  point  more 
eloquently  than  President  Macapagal 
has  dene  when  he  said: 


A  nation  Is  bom  into  freedom  on  the  day 
when  such  a  people,  molded  Into  a  nation  by 
a  process  Qf_culturai  evolution  and  sense  of 
oneness  bom  ^f  common  struggle  and  suf- 
fering, announces  to  the  world  that  It  as- 
serts Its  natural  right  to  liberty  and  Is  ready 
to  defend  It  with  blood,  life,  and  honor. 

It  was  almost  187  years  ago  that  our 
American  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  Our  forefathers,  like  yours, 
were  ready  to  defend  their  natural  right 
to  liberty  with  their  blood,  life  and  honor. 
Thus  both  our  nations,  through  their  re- 
spective struggles  for  independence,  have 
earned  the  right  to  the  title  of  defenders 
of  freedom. 

But  another  equally  important  reason 
for  referring  to  our  two  nations  as  de- 
fenders of  freedom  is  that  we  are  both 
stanch  advocates  of  the  representative 
form  of  government,  believing  in  the 
fundamental  principles  that  government 
shall  be  based  on  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  that  man  has  certain  unalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  the  rights 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  these  solid  moral,  ideolo- 
gical, and  political  bonds  between  our 
two  nations,  there  is  the  unforgettable 
shared  experience  of  Americans  and  Fil- 
ipinos fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
Bataan  and  holding  on  to  Corregidor; 
the  shared  experience  of  the  Bataan 
death  march  and  the  prison  camps;  and 
the  shared  experience  of  together  liberat- 
ing the  Philippines  from  the  Japanese 
conqueror.  What  a  magnificent  demon- 
stration of  the  mutual  respect  and  mu- 
tual loyalty  between  our  two  nations, 
when  in  the  darkest  days  of  World  War 
II  the  Filipinos,  whom  we  had  then  been 
governing  for  four  decades,  stood  side 
by  side  with  us,  even  to  the  bitter  end  in 
those  situations  where  no  other  end  was 
available. 

Our  shared  experiences  in  World  War 
n,  and  our  more  recent  experiences  with 
the  multitude  of  military,  political,  and 
ideological  challenges  facing  us  in  the 
post-war  world,  have  served  to  remind  us 
that  freedom  can  never  be  taken  for 
granted.  To  preserve  freedom  under  the 
challenge  of  alien  ideologies,  we  must  be 
ever  willing  to  defend  and  strengthen  our 
free  institutions  as  ardently  as  our  fore- 
fathers worked  to  establish  them.  The 
American  people  are  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  Philippine  people  in 
this  noble  venture  in  the  past,  and  look 
forward  to  a  continued  association  for 
this  purpose  for  years  to  come. 


The  Madness  of    a  Mob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.   RAINS.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 

to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  and  which 
should  appeal  to  common  sense  and 
reason  among  all  of  our  citizens. 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us,  North 
or  South,  can  in  truth  subscribe  to  a 
double  standard  of  civil  conduct.  State 
and  local  laws  must  be  respected  by  all 
of  our  citizens  and  no  segment  of  the 
population  can  be  granted  immunity  to 
the  law  simply  because  they  find  the 
law.  State  or  local,  displeasing.  The 
present  civil  rights  strife  in  this  country 
must  be  reduced  to  a  law  and  order 
proposition  or  the  rights  of  the  whole 
population  will  be  transgressed  and 
impaired. 

Following  Is  the  editorial  entitled  "The 
Madness  of  a  Mob,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  24. 1963: 
Thx  IilAONcss   or   A   Mob 

When  the  Supreme  Court,  a  decade  ago, 
first  struck  down  official  segregation  In  the 
public  schools,  the  most  vocal  southern  op- 
ponents— the  people  called  "extremists" — 
defended  segregation   with    two   arguments. 

One  was  that  the  Negro  people  as  a  group, 
whatever  the  Individual  exceptions,  were 
neither  sufficiently  socially  advanced  nor  po- 
litically mature  for  full  integration  Into  the 
community. 

The  second  contention  was  that  the  po- 
litical leaders  fighting  southern  segregation 
practices  had  a  more  far  reaching  objective 
than  the  mere  striking  down  of  the  segre- 
gation laws  themselves.  The  cry  was  that 
the  ultimate  aim  was  not  merely  the  admis- 
sion of  able  and  qualified  Negroes  Into  white 
schools  but  the  forcible  amalgamation  of 
the  two  races,  socially  and  otherwise,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  considerations  ot 
the  effects  of  this  on  society  or  other  people's 
rights. 

Not  the  least  of  the  tragedies  In  the  pres- 
ent racial  situation  Is  that  a  good  many 
Negro  leaders  and  a  great  many  white  poli- 
ticians seem  now  l>ent  on  lending  support 
to  these  terrible  allegations. 

Inflamed  by  their  leaders,  the  Negro  peo- 
ple are  deserting  the  orderly  ways  society 
has  provided  for  the  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, the  very  ways  which  have  brought 
them  so  much  progress  in  the  space  of  a 
decade.  They  are  turning  from  courts  to 
the  streets,  from  arguments  to  riots 

Look  not  merely  at  Birmingham.  Look  at 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  Illinois  or  Cali- 
fornia. Look  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  Not 
only  have  there  been  riotous  clashes  as  mobs 
poured  Into  the  streets,  but  Negro  leaders 
have  announced  that  If  the  local  authorities 
dont  do  thU8-and-so,  and  at  once,  they  will 
choke   the   streets   with    bigger  mol>s. 

The  excuse  for  all  this,  we  are  told.  Is 
that  the  Negro's  very  gains  make  further  pa- 
tience intolerable.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  those 
who  persuade  the  Negroes  that  violence  is 
the  Instant  remedy  for^all  Ills,  or  encourage 
them  to  practice  government  by  rioting,  give 
ammunition  to  those  who  say  the  Negro  Is 
socially  and  politically  Immature.  In  this 
Nation  both  of  these  Ideas  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  society  Itself. 

So  too  do  some  of  the  remedies  put  for- 
ward by  many  political  leaders,  whether  done 
from  a  deslr;  of  political  gain  or  from  a  fear 
of  violence. 

In  New  York  State,  where  race  bars  no 
one  from  a  public  school,  the  State  board 
of  education  says  equal  rights  are  not 
enough.  The  slightest  separation  of  the 
races,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  obliter- 
ated. Schoolchildren  must  be  hauled  back 
and  forth  like  pawns  on  a  chessboard  to 
achieve  an  arbitrary  balance  decreed  by  the 
political  authorities. 

Now  this  U,  first  of  all,  as  brutal  a  charge 
of  Negro  inferiority  as  any  from  the  wildest 
southern  extremists,  for  It  accepts  the  Idea 
that  the  numerical  presence  of  white  chil- 
dren automatically  raises  the  educational 
level  of  a  school,  or  conversely  that  too  many 
Negro  pupils  lowers  It.  Beyond  that,  this 
policy   ceases   to   be   an   extension   to   all   of 
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the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  Is  the 
denial  to  all  of  freedom  under  iaw.  A  Negro 
family  tiiat  does  not  want  Its  shlld  carried 
to  a  distant  school  Is  equal  In  helplessness 
under  the  power  of  the  State. 

On  the  national  level  too,  politicians  talk 
more  and  more  of  applying  the  krute  force 
of  Government  to  compel  people  to  conduct 
their  private  lives  as  the  State  tUrects,  tiardly 
pausing  to  think  how  this  remedy  would 
alter  a  free  society.  If  some  had  their  way, 
no  man  would  be  free  to  choose  his  neigh- 
bors, his  children's  associates,  to  whom  he 
will  give  lodging  or  to  whom  he  will  sell  a 
hotdog. 

Few  political  leaders  any  longer  dare  to  try 
to  distinguish  between  a  Just  and  worthy 
cause — the  assurance  of  equal  political  rights 
for  all  citizens  in  our  society — and  a  head- 
long assault  against  society  Itself,  Its  ways 
of  living  and  Its  ways  of  ordering  the  laws  by 
which  It  lives. 

Not  the  least  of  the  dangers  in  this  is  that, 
if  unchecked,  It  will  breed  a  reaction,  as  a 
crowd's  excesses  always  do,  and  the  Injury 
will  be  not  the  least  to  the  Negro's  own 
cause.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
will  l>e  an  injury  to  all  If  hysteria  makes  It 
Impossible  for  a  reasonable  voioe  to  be  heard, 
if  we  let  the  reason  of  men  be  engulfed  in 
the  madness  of  a  mob. 


Detection  of  Emphysema 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    AUtWAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jime  24. 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Erwln  Knoll,  of  the  Ad- 
vance News  Service  recently  wrote  an 
article  appearing  In  several  of  the  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  on  the 
demonstration  that  Is  to  be  put  on  here 
at  the  Capitol  for  the  detection  of  em- 
physema. 

This  demonstration  could  not  be  jxw- 
slble  without  the  complete  cooF>eration 
of  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dedicated  man  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and 
to  Dr.  George  Calver,  the  Capitol  phy- 
sician. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  in 
the  RxcoRD  Mr.  Knoll's  article: 
SciZNTis-rs  To  Test  Solokb — ^Luwcpowm  Is 
DiSEASX  Clux 

(By  Erwln  Knoll) 

Washington. — The  lungpower  of  tlie  Na- 
tion's legislators  wlU  undergo  scientific  test- 
ing late  next  month,  but  the  aim  will  not  be 
to  determine  who  is  the  biggest  blowhard  on 
Capitol  HIU. 

Memt>ers  of  Congress  will  be  asked  to  take 
part  in  a  respiratory  disease  screening  pro- 
gram which  could  point  the  way  to  a  dra- 
matic breakthrough  in  the  detection  of  lung 
aliments. 

W.  K.  Grlmley.  executive  secretary  of  the 
AlatMtma  Tulierculosls  Association,  disclosed 
here  that  a  uniquely-equipped  mobile  re- 
search vehicle  will  be  brought  to  the  Capitol 
grounds  the  week  of  July  22  to  apply  the  tests 
to  Congressmen. 

The  project,  arranged  by  Representative 
Kknnetu  a.  Robexts,  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
In  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  is  designed  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  a  pioneer  medical  screening  program 
established  tn  Alabama  1   year  ago. 

Sponsors  of  the  Alabama  effort — Including 
the    State's    tuberculosis    assoclatlooB,    tSie 


Medical  College  of  Alabama,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service's  Division  of  Air  Pollution — 
hope  the  demonstration  may  lead  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  nationwide  screening  program 
which  could  save  thousands  of  lives  and  re- 
lieve much  suffering  from  increasingly  preva- 
lent lung  diseases. 

The  key  Instrument  in  the  mobile  research 
van  is  a  pulmonary  performance  recorder 
tliat  measures  the  way  human  lungs  func- 
tion during  the  breathing  process  in  much 
the  same  w&j  that  the  electrocardiogram 
gages  heart  action  and  the  fluoroscope  shows 
intestinal  functions. 

Coupled  with  the  pulmonary  performance 
recorder  in  the  screening  program  are  a  chest 
X-ray,  an  air  pollution  sampling  technique, 
and  a  personal  questionnaire  covering  such 
points  as  occupational  history,  medical  back- 
ground, smoking  habits,  and  home  beating 
and  alr-condltloning  factors. 

Researchers  hope  this  combination  of  data 
win  lead  to  early  Identification  and  treat- 
ment of  unsuspected  Instances  of  lung  dis- 
ease. Indicate  bow  widespread  lung  disease 
is  in  the  population  and  in  wiiich  groups  it 
is  most  likely  to  occur,  and  furnish  clues  to 
the  causes  of  lung  disease,  and  their  preven- 
tion. 

A  representative  sampling  of  10,000  per- 
sons has  been  screened  in  the  Alabama  pro- 
gram so  far,  and  that  number  Is  to  be 
doubled  in  the  next  year.  Some  10  percent 
of  the  individuals  tested  have  been  found  to 
suffer  from  lung  conditions  warranting  im- 
mediate medical  attention. 

A  major  target  of  the  project  Is  em- 
physema, a  lung  ailment  characterized  by 
acute  shortness  of  breath  and  linked  to  areas 
of  high  air  pollution  as  weU  as  to  heavy 
cigarette  smoking.  The  disease  now  claims 
a  higher  death  rate  than  tuberculosis. 

Early  stages  of  emphysema  are  generally 
not  revealed  by  chest  X-rays  and  the  Ala- 
bama researchers  hope  the  respiratory  tests 
win  furnish  a  more  reliable  diagnostic  tech- 
nique. 

They  also  plan  to  follow  up  some  of  the 
tested  individuals  over  a  5-year  period  to 
see  how  many  develop  pulmonary  symptoms 
later  on  and  to  attempt  to  isolate  the  factors 
that  cause  disease. 

Members  of  Congress  could  prove  to  be  ac- 
tive subjects  for  the  screening  program :  em- 
physema occurs  most  often  in  men  over  35 
who  are  characterized  by  much  nervous  ac- 
tivity. 


DiscrimiDation  in  U.S.  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOX7TB    CASOIJMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  20,  1963.  issue  of  the  Columbia  Rec- 
ord, of  Columbia,  S.C,  contains  some  im- 
portant facts  and  editorial  opinions  on 
current  employment  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  the  admlnistraticMi.  This  very 
interesting  editorial  is  entitled  "Discrim- 
ination in  U.S.  Jobs."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Discrimination  in  U.S.  Jobs 

Aw,  come  off  It. 

Federal  officials  in  South  Carolina  and  else- 
where who  contend  tliat  they  aren't  stretch- 
ing rules  and  bending  the  law  In  favor  of  the 
Negro  in  htrlngs  and  promotions  are  al>uslng 
the  truth. 


In  this  State,  and  in  other  communities. 
Federal  Jobs  are  being  dispensed  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race.  In  Its  zeal  to  achieve  some 
sort  of  mystical  balance  of  em.ployment,  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  establishing  not 
a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission, 
but  a  Discriminatory  Employment  Practices 
CommisElonr. 

One  national  writer  has  concluded  that, 
across  the  Nation,  while  "Federal  agencies, 
with  the  approval  and  indeed  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
are  stretclilng  rules  a  bit  to  give  Negroes  a 
better  chance  at  promotions  and  hlrlngs; 
white  employees  have  not  been  hurt  mate- 
rially In  the  process." 

Joseph  Young  has  written,  "There  is  some 
evidence  that  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  engaged  in  politics  In  promotions  and 
appointments  of  some  Negroes,  particularly 
In  the  Post  OfHce  Department.  The  National 
Association  of  Postal  Suf>ervlsors  says  that 
some  Negroes  selected  for  promotion  to  key 
assignments  in  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
appear  to  have  t>een  selected  more  for  their 
Democratic  Party  and  civil  rights  group  con- 
nections than  for  their  experience  and 
ability." 

In  Dallas,  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks  complained  when  8  Negroes  were 
promoted  to  postal  supervisory  Jobe  over  53 
other  white  employees  who  were  ahead  of 
them  on  the  promotion  register. 

In  New  OrleaJis,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  recently  required  its  ai^x>lntment 
officers  to  forward  to  district  headquarters 
the  reasons  for  not  hiring  Negro  applicants 
from  the  Job  register.  No  such  reasons  are 
required  when  whites  are  not  hired. 

In  Washington,  "some  career  olSclals  say 
they  are  being  pressured  to  promote  Negroes 
even  though  they  aren't  the  beet  quallfled 
for  the  Jobs." 

In  the  Nation's  Capites,  also,  there  is  talk 
of  a  quota  system  for  the  Veteran's  Admin- 
istration whereby  a  certain  number  of  super- 
visory Jobs  must  go  to  Negroes,  regardless  of 
qualifications.  There  are  rumors  that  the 
Labor  Department  has  a  double  standard  for 
tjrpist  applicants — 40  words  a  minute  for 
whites  and  20  words  for  Negroes.  The  Air 
Force  reportedly  wants  its  Negro  employees 
used  primarily  in  activities  where  they  are  in 
contact  with  the  putillc,  and  hence  get  across 
the  point  that  the  Air  Force  has  abolished 
discrimination. 

But  that's  Washington,  Dallas,  and  New 
Orleans,  you  might  contend.  This  couldn't 
be  happening  in  Columbia. 

Oh— couldn't  It? 

Take  the  case  of  tbe  Air  Force,  desiring  to 
liave  its  Negro  employees  confront  the  pub- 
lic. One  Federal  ofBoe  in  Colxuobla  within 
the  fortnight  was  cstlered  to  hire  a  Negro 
"for  the  front  office"  to  persuade  Columbians 
that  there  was  no  discrimination. 

This  same  office  is  under  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  hire  any  qualified  Negro  appUcant 
above  the  two  lowest  civil  service  grades. 
It  doesn't  matter  if  there's  an  op>ening  or 
not.  The  Federal  Agency  lias  l>een  instructed 
to  "create"  a  Job  and  let  WaslUngton  worry 
about  the  funds. 

Quite  Obviously,  if  a  qualified  white  ap- 
plicant appears — there  is  no  opening. 

At  another  Federal  agency  Just  this  past 
week,  a  white  secretary  resigned.  Ilie  tele- 
phone Jangled.  Washington  called.  "Hire 
a  Negro  replacement,"  was  the  instruction. 
Next  morning  three  Negro  applicants  ap- 
peared.    One  was  hired. 

At  still  another  Federal  agency,  white 
women  employees  who  go  on  extended  leave 
(maternity,  for  example)  have  no  assurance 
that  their  Jobs  will  be  waiting  when  they 
return.  In  the  past,  there's  been  no  doubt 
about  it.  Now,  this  Agency  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  hiring  Negro  women  to  create  a 
balanced  employment. 

Shall  we  go  on?     Had  enough? 

The  truth  is  that  Federal  agencies  are 
discriminating  in  favor  of  Negroes  in  ttieir 
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employment  and  promotion  activlUee — 
twisting  and  bending  the  law  and  civil  aenr- 
Ice  regulatlona. 

Pe<leral  offlclalt  who  blandly  aasert  that 
employment  proceed*  now  without  regard  to 
color  or  creed  arent  being  truthful.  Joba 
are  being  given  to  Negroes  because  they  are 
Negroes.  These  same  Jobs  are  not  available 
to  white  applicants. 


Ia(lep«ndeBce  oi  Mali 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  the  Pederatlon  of  Mali  celebrated 
her  third  anniversary  of  Independence. 
We  wl£h  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  febcitations  to  His  Excellency  the 
President  of  the  Mall  Pederatlon.  Modlbo 
Keita:  and  His  Excellency  the  Mall  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Oumar 
Sow. 

On  June  20.  1960.  the  Mali  Pederatlon, 
comprising  the  former  Prench  Soudan 
and  Senegal,  became  an  independent 
state  within  the  Prench  community. 
Tie  federation  was  not  a  lasting  one,  for 
historical  and  Immediate  differences  led 
to  its  breakup  by  August.  The  two 
member  states  amicably  parted,  with 
S<3udan  retaining  the  name  Mall. 

The  new  Republic  of  Mali,  proclaimed 
oa  September  22,  1960,  was  the  heir  of 
an  ancient  and  brilliant  empire  which 
flouirshed  in  Africa  around  the  time  the 
European  continent  was  experiencing 
\i  hat  historians  have  popularly  called  its 
"dark  ages."  The  Mall  empire  ex- 
tended over  a  large  portion  of  West 
^ifrlca,  and  its  Islamic  civilization  was 
dynamic  and  prosperous.  The  people 
Slid  government  of  the  new  Mall  are  de- 
termined to  emulate  the  Mali  of  the 
I>ast. 

The  Republic  of  Mali  shares  common 
borders  with  Mauritania,  Senegal. 
Oulnea,  Ivory  Coast.  Upper  Volta,  and 
the  Sahara.  It  has  always  been  a  cross- 
i-oads  on  the  trans-Saharan  trade  routes, 
iind  its  age-old  settlements  such  as  Tlm- 
buctoo  conjure  up  images  of  the  Arabian 
l*lights. 

But  Mall  is  as  much  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  of  the  past.  It  has  been  a  center 
of  political  activity  since  World  War  n 
when  Modlbo  Keita,  now  the  President 
of  Mali,  the  late  Mamadou  Konate,  and 
several  other  prominent  Soudanese  were 
among  the  cofounders  of  the  regional 
political  movement,  Rassemblement 
Democrtalque  Afrlcain. 

Since  achieving  Independence  Mali  has 
been  an  active  force  working  toward 
greater  unity  on  the  African  continent, 
m  the  Ohana-Guinea-Mali  union,  as  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Casablanca  group, 
and  recently  at  Addis  Ababa  as  a  stanch 
supporter  of  an  inter-African  unity 
charter.  Reporting  back  to  the  people 
of  Mali  after  the  Charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  African  Unity  had  been 
signed,  President  Keita  stated  that  an 
important  step  had  been  taken  to  frus- 


trate attempts  at  division  and  crystalli- 
zation of  Africa  into  antagonistic  blocs. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  Mall  is  accurately 
reflected  in  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public. Reaffirming  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  man  and  of  the  citizen,  the  pre- 
amble provides  that  the  republic  "shall 
create  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
harmonioiis  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  family  as  the  center  of  a 
modern  society,  with  full  respect  for  the 
African  personality."  The  preamble 
enumerates  certain  rights:  the  right  to 
emplo3rment  and  to  rest,  the  right  to 
strike,  and  the  right  to  assemble  into 
organizations  of  cooperation  or  organiza- 
tions created  by  one's  choice  for  the  pro- 
motion and  defense  of  professional  in- 
terests. 

The  new  Mali  deserves  our  congratula- 
tions for  Its  dynamic  resurgence.  Presi- 
dent Modibo  Keita  is  one  of  Africa's  ris- 
ing young  political  leaders  who  is  becom- 
ing known  and  who  is  being  listened  to 
throughout  the  African  continent. 
Mali's  economy  is  being  transformed  by 
carefully  thought  out  development  plans. 
The  people  of  Mali  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing schools  and  working  the  land  in  a 
huge  national  Investlssement  humain — 
human  investment — development  pro- 
gram. 

On  this  third  anniversary  of  inde- 
pendence we  salute  the  people  of  Mall 
and  President  Modibo  Keita  for  3  years 
of  noteworthy  accompUshments  and  ex- 
press our  best  wishes  for  Mali's  continu- 
ing development  and  prosperity. 


Hod.    William    Jennings    Bryui    Dorn: 
The  Laanching  of  tlie  "John  C.  Calhoun'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday  June  22,  1963,  at 
Newport  News,  Va.,  the  SSB(N)  630— 
the  \JS3.  John  C.  Calhoun — was 
launched. 

This  Polaris  submarine  bears  the  name 
of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  ever 
to  grace  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  President  Kennedy.  In 
his  book  "Profiles  in  Courage."  said  "who 
formed  with  Webster  the  most  outstand- 
ing triumvirate  the  Senate  has  ever 
known.  Henry  Clay  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn." 

Harriet  Martineau.  the  English  spin- 
ster, referred  to  Calhoun  as  the  "cast 
iron  man  who  looks  as  if  he  had  never 
been  bom  and  never  could  be  extin- 
guished." 

He  could  have — 

Said  Webster- 
demolished   Newton,   Calvin,   or   even   John 
Locke  as  a  logician. 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  book  above 
referred  to,  had  this  to  say — 

His  speeches,  stripped  of  all  excess  verbiage, 
marched    across    the    Senate    floor    In    even 


columns,  measured,  disciplined,  carrying  all 
before  them. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, at  my  request,  designated  such  an 
Important  instrument  in  our  arsenal  of 
freedom  for  a  man  who  championed  in 
cause  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  living 
South  Carolinian. 

The  speaker  for  the  occasion  was  the 
brilliant  orator,  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan 
DoRN.  Mr.  Dorn's  magnificent  address, 
delivered  in  his  Inimitable  oratorical 
style,  brought  round  after  round  of  st>on- 
taneous  patriotic  applause.  No  one 
could  have  suppressed  Mr.  Dorn  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Carolina 
was  proud  of  Mr.  Dorn's  performance  for 
her  favorite  son.  South  Carolina  is 
proud  of  Mr.  Dorn. 

I  want  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  America  to  read  his  address. 
Capt.  O.  A.  Wright,  chaplain  for  the  5th 
Naval  District  delivered  a  most  appropri- 
ate prayer  for  the  occasion.  I  want  to 
Insert  this  prayer  just  before  Mr.  Dorn's 
address: 

PaATKR  BT  Capt.  O.  A.  Wright 

Almighty  and  Bver-lovlng  Ood.  whose 
way  Is  In  the  sea  and  across  the  ocean  waves, 
whose  path  winds  silently  through  the  dark, 
deep  waters,  at  this  solemn  moment  we  In- 
voke Thy  devlne  blessing  upon  this  launch- 
ing ceremony.  In  Thy  mercy.  O  Ood,  help 
us  to  lift  this  occasion  to  a  level  where  we 
may  experience  the  triumph  of  the  best 
within  us.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  al- 
ways ready  to  acknowledge  either  Ttxj  sov- 
ereignty or  our  dependence  upon  Thee. 
Too  often  have  we  failed  to  recognize  Thy 
power,  even  when  the  evidence  around  us — 
and  within  us — was  remembering.  Give  us. 
therefore,  the  Insight  to  demonstrate  Thy 
praise  not  only  In  words  but  in  deeds,  and 
may  we  never,  never  faU  Thee.  For  all  who 
have  contributed  to  the  total  effort — human 
and  material — essential  to  the  making  of 
this  exciting  occasion  a  present  reality,  we 
readily  raise  our  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
Specially  do  we  remember  with  thanks  the 
unnamed  American  who  In  one  way  or  an- 
other shoulder  the  higher  cost  of  keeping  the 
free  world  free.  We  conunend  to  Thee  the 
officers  and  men  who  share  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  manning  and  controlling  this 
mighty  Polaris  submarine.  May  they  and 
all  who  follow  ever  serve  with  loyalty,  cour- 
age, and  devotion  as  John  C.  Calhoun  fulfills 
whatever  mission  assigned.  "Eternal  Father, 
stay  and  save,  whose  arms  doth  bind  the 
restless  wave."  save  us  from  the  temptation 
to  place  our  security  and  trust  In  ships,  In 
arms  alone,  when  our  real  strength  lies  In 
the  determination  to  place  patriotism  before 
self-interest,  truth  before  propaganda,  law 
before  tyranny  and  faith  In  God  before  un- 
belief and  self -sufficing.  We  who  love  free- 
dom more  than  life  pray  this  prayer  In  the 
name  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 

Addrxss  of  Wn-LiAM  Jennings  Beyan  E>obn, 
Democeat.  of  South  Cabouna.  at  the 
Laitnchino  of  the  Polaeis  Submaejne 
U.S.S.  "John  C.  Calhoun,"  Newpoet  News, 
Va..  Jitne  23.  1963 

England  In  the  year  1600  was  a  small  dot 
on  the  map  of  the  world.  Her  population 
and  land  area  were  insignificant  when  com- 
pared to  the  populations  and  land  masses  of 
Eurasia.  England  had  experienced  Invasion 
and  conquest  by  the  Romans  and  Normans. 
Around  the  year  1800  British  leaders  were 
aware  there  would  be  future  attempts  at 
oonquesU  of   their   native  land  by   foreign 
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powers.  These  were  men  of  great  foresight. 
They  had  Imagination  and  vision.  They  had 
keen  Insight  Into  future  eventualities  and 
future  dangers.  They  formulated  a  policy 
for  survival.  They  took  an  Inventory  and 
found  that  England  could  muster  no  great 
land  armies  and  had  access  to  limited  natural 
resources  These  Intrepid  leaders  turned  to 
science  and  technology  as  a  means  of  sur- 
vival. England  turned  to  her  skills  and  to 
the  Industrials  arts.  England  did  the  things 
she  could  do  best.  She  built  a  navy — the 
superior  of  any  In  the  world.  She  destroyed 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  for  nearly  400  years 
Britannia  ruled  the  waves.  Her  great  navy 
controlled  the  seven  seas  of  the  world.  She 
led  the  world  In  commerce.  The  sun  never 
set  on  the  English  language.  English  art. 
literature,  and  culture.  British  law,  the 
Christian  religion,  and  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual followed  the  British  fleet  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth.  The  British  Navy  with 
their  Union  Jack  was  the  ssrmbol  of  peace 
and  civilized  power.  Our  country  today  Is 
much  Indebted  for  our  own  freedom  to  the 
Imperial  British  Navy. 

The  United  States,  as  It  faces  the  future.  Is 
confronted  with  a  similar  problem.  We  are 
outnumbered  numerically,  and  In  the  face  of 
Communist  expansion  we  are  small  geo- 
graphically. We  cannot  muster  the  largest 
land  armies  In  the  world  to  Insure  freedom 
and  peace.  Our  only  hope  of  survival  and 
our  only  hope  to  maintain  free  world  leader- 
ship and  to  preserve  the  peace  is  through 
sufwrlor  leadership  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. Only  as  long  as  we  stay  ahead  of  ovir 
potential  enemies  In  the  field  of  scientific 
research  and  development,  can  we  hope  to 
remain  the  arsenal  of  democracy  and  the 
heart  and  core  of  freedom.  The  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  free  peoples  look  to  this 
Nation  for  leadership  during  these  critical 
times.  We  must  accept  the  challenge.  We 
have  no  alternative. 

The  launching  of  the  John  C.  Calhoun  here 
today  is  a  manifestation  of  our  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world  open 
to  all  nations  and  to  all  people.  We  mxist 
police  the  waterways  of  the  world  so  that 
freemen  can  remain  free  and  continue  active 
In  the  cause  of  spreading  freedom.  There 
will  l>e  attempts  In  the  future  to  control  the 
seas  ot  the  world  for  evil,  for  conquest,  and 
for  slavery.  There  will  be  attempts  by  the 
forces  of  totalitarianism  to  control  the  air, 
the  winds,  the  air  currents,  and  the  weather. 
There  will  be  attempts  by  these  forces  of 
autocracy  to  control  the  cxirrents  of  the  sea. 
We  are  on  the  threshold  erf  the  greatest 
challenge  In  all  the  history  of  civilization. 
We  must  be  first.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  of  today  for  second  best.  The  nation 
that  controls  the  seas  of  the  world  and  is 
first  In  space  will  control  the  world  for  the 
next  1,000  years.  The  choice  is  for  good  or 
for  evil.  We  have  no  other.  We  must  lead 
and  Insure  freedom,  ethics,  morality,  and 
peace  even  beyond  our  own  time. 

Science  and  technology,  control  of  the  sea- 
lanes,  control  of  space,  leadership,  science 
and  technology  for  what?  To  preserve  the 
fundamental  principles  enunciated  In  the 
Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Importance  and 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individual,  a  basic 
belief  that  man  is  more  than  a  grain  of  sand 
on  the  seashore  of  time  to  be  shoveled  by  the 
masters  of  the  state  for  their  own  selfish 
glory  and  power.  Millennial  days  have  not 
come.  Oppression,  slavery,  poverty  are 
abroad  even  in  this  modern  world.  These 
evils  flourish  and  grow  In  the  areas  under 
control  of  dictators  and  those  seeking  to  In- 
filtrate and  conquer  the  world.  In  those 
areas  of  true  representative  government, 
those  with  a  republican  form  of  government 
with  majority  rule,  we  find  on  the  other 
hand  a  maximum  of  liberty,  tolerance,  un- 
derstanding, law  and  order,  culture,  and  a 


higher  standard  of  llvir^.  This  is  still  the 
world  of  the  strong  and  the  weak,  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  oppressed,  and  until  the 
millennial  years,  the  United  States  mvist  re- 
main, invincible  on  the  se^,  on  the  land,  in 
the  air,  and  In  the  space  beyond  the  air. 
Our  Armed  Forces  will  be  truly  peace  forces. 

This  nuclear  powered  John  C.  Calhoun  Is 
a  magnificent  Instrumentality  of  peace.  It 
will  embody  the  traditions,  the  heritages,  and 
and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  U.8.  Navy. 
The  U.S.  Navy  from  John  Patil  Jones  down 
to  this  hour  has  played  a  major  role  In  the 
freedom  and  growth  of  this  Republic.  The 
glorious  history  of  the  Uj8.  Navy  velU  be 
exemplified  in  the  John  C.  Calhoun  and  in  its 
crew.  Its  officers,  and  those  Industrial  artists 
of  this  great  shipbuilding  yard  who  no  less 
than  those  In  uniform  are  making  a  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 

In  the  budding  days  of  this  Republic,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  the  statesman,  played  a  leading 
role  in  the  emergence  of  the  new  Nation  as 
a  growing  world  power.  It  was  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  nationalist,  serving  in  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  famous  war  hawks  who 
was  determined  that  the  United  States  would 
take  its  rightful  place  among  the  great  pow- 
ers of  the  world.  It  was  in  this  era  of 
Calhoun  that  the  world  first  realized  that  a 
new  and  powerful  nation  was  developing. 
As  Secretary  of  War  under  President  James 
Monroe,  Calhoun  reorganized  our  national 
defense  and  gave  It  dignity  and  respect.  He 
was  far  ahead  of  his  time  and  advocated 
measures  of  military  preparedness  which 
jvere  adopted  100  years  later. 

Calhoun  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  when  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  formulated  and  became  the  cornerstone 
of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  great  i>olicy  which  has 
served  this  Nation  and  the  free  world  so 
admirably  for  150  years  is  not  dead.  It  could 
become  the  springboard  from  which  a  world- 
wide Monroe  Doctrine  could  be  established. 
In  reality  our  foreign  policy  today  opposing 
aggression  anywhere  is  a  modem  extension 
of  this  fearless  policy  of  Monroe  and  Cal- 
houn. When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  de- 
clared, the  United  States  was  a  comparative- 
ly weak  Nation.  Our  military  weakness  was 
overcome  by  our  courage.  Our  determina- 
tion, our  courage,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
English  Navy  preserved  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  foreign  aggression.  In  facing 
the  problems  of  the  world  today,  we  must  ex- 
hibit this  same  courage.  We  must  resist  ag- 
gression anywhere  and  everywhere. 

The  submarine  John  C.  Calhoun  will  play 
an  important  role  in  implementing,  preserv- 
ing, and  enforcing  our  foreign  policy  of  re- 
sistance to  aggression.  Cuba  in  the  ix>sses- 
sion  of  a  powerful  foreign  power  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  time-honored  policy  as  enunciated 
In  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Cuba,  under  the 
domination  of  a  foreign  power  and  with  in- 
strumentalities of  scientific  warfare,  is  in  a 
position  to  challenge  our  control  of  the  most 
vital  sealanes  of  the  world.  It  dominates 
the  Panama  Canal,  the  link  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific.  This  strategic  Island, 
the  Formosa  of  the  Atlantic,  divides  the 
western  Atlantic.  It  separates  North  America 
from  South  America.  It  is  strategically  the 
most  Important  spot  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  those  sworn  to  destroy  West- 
ern civilization.  The  peaceful  withdrawal  of 
these  foreign  forces  of  aggression  in  Cuba 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  American 
determination  and  strength.  Any  imple- 
mentation of  our  policy  to  compel  with- 
drawal of  these  aggressors  from  Cuba  must 
necessarily  be  largely  a  function  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  John  C.  Calhoun  and  more  to 
follow  are  a  necessary  and  vital  ptu-t  of 
American  plans  to  preserve  the  peace  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  insure  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  world. 

The  courage,  integrity,  statesmanship,  and 
leadership    of   John   C.   Calhoun   was   again 


manifested  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Tyler.  While  Secretary  of 
State,  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
The  Nation  experienced  great  territorial  ex- 
pansion, national  growth,  and  increased  in- 
ternational prestige.  John  C.  Calhoun 
realized  that  the  United  States  must  become 
a  great  continental  power  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  As  a  continental 
power  today,  our  Influence  is  felt  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  as  well  as  through- 
out the  world. 

The  career  of  John  C.  Calhoun  typifies  the 
opportunity  open  to  all  Americans  today  re- 
gardless of  station  in  life.  John  C.  Calhoun 
believed  in  opportunity.  He  believed  In 
duty.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  national 
service.  John  C.  Calhoun  was  bom  In  Ab- 
beville District  on  the  western  frontier  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  attended  the  famous  log 
cabin  school  of  Dr.  Moses  Waddell  where  dis- 
cipline, physical  labor,  the  classics,  and  Bible 
study  created  leadership  which  Influenced 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States. 

Calhoun  left  the  rugged  frontier  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Yale  and  the  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  lAw  School.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly, Congressman  of  the  United  States, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Vice  President  under 
John  Q.  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson.  He 
resigned  the  Vice  Presidency  to  represent 
South  Carolina  in  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  great  triumvirate 
with  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  After 
his  tenure  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Pres- 
ident Tyler,  Calhoun  again  returned  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  where  his  career  ended  in  1850. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  recently  selected  as 
one  of  the  five  greatest  U.S.  Senators 
of  all  time.  This  committee  of  selec- 
tion was  headed  by  Senattn*  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, now  President  of  the  United  States.  , 
John  C.  Calhoun's  son-in-law,  Thomas  G. 
Clemson,  provided  for  the  donation  of  the 
old  Calhoun  plantation  to  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  for  a  State  college.  Clemson 
College  today  Is  a  monument  to  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  Thomas  O.  Clemson.  The  Cal- 
houn mansion  on  the  Clemson  campus  is  a 
national  shrine  visited  by  thousands. 

With  this  environment,  this  heritage,  and 
Calhoun's  example  of  devoted  service,  it  was 
natural  for  Clemson  to  furnish  more  officers 
to  the  Army  during  World  War  n  than  any 
American  college  with  the  single  exception 
of  Texas  A.  &  M. 

John  C.  Calhoun  was  a  champion.  He 
was  no  common  man.  He  was  an  uncom- 
mon man.  Calhoun  excelled  In  his  defense 
of  principle  and  In  his  denunciation  of 
wrong. 

The  Calhoun  family  and  my  fellow  citi- 
zens are  greatly  honored  to  have  thU  great 
Instrumentality  of  defense  and  peace  named 
in  honor  of  our  greatest  statesman.  It  Is 
indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the  name  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  a  missile  in  his  day,  will 
be  launched  again  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  national  honor. 


'fl 


But— 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAEOLIXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  24,  1963  issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report  contaifts  an  important  editorial 
by  the  editor  of  this  outstanding  maga- 
zine Mr.  David  Lawrence.    It  is  entitled 
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"But — "  and  point*  up  the  fact  that  for 
the  most  part  only  one  side  of  the  battle 
of  the  so-called  "civil  rights"  is  bein« 
pr«!sented  to  the  American  public 
thiough  too  many  of  the  jiews  media.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BXJT — 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Kennedy  addressed  a  nation- 
wide television  and  radio  audience  on  the 
nlgbt  of  June  1 1 . 

But — no  spokesman  toe  the  opposition 
Tlewpolnt  from  either  party  In  Congress 
was  giT«i  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  make 
a  rstnittal  to  that  same  audience.  Mr  Ken- 
ne<ly  said; 

"DllBcxUtles  orer  segregation  and  discrim- 
ination exist  In  every  city,  In  every  State 
of  the  Union,  producing  in  many  cities  a 
rising  tide  of  discontent  that  threatens  the 
public  safety." 

But — the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  certainly  didn't  have  this  feeling  of 
disarray  or  of  imminent  danger  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  before  the  so-called  "nonvio- 
lent" demonstrations  stirred  up  violence  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sud- 
denly divested  local  police  authorities  of 
their  power  to  secure  the  conviction  of  per- 
sons guilty  erf  inciting  disorder.  The  Presi- 
dent described  the  c\irrent  situation  as  fol- 
low*: 

"The  fires  of  frustration  and  discord  are 
burning  In  every  city.  North  and  South, 
whsre  legal  remedies  are  not  at  hand.  Re- 
dress Is  sought  in  the  streets.  In  demonstra- 
tions, parades  and  protests  which  create  ten- 
sions and  threaten .  violence  and  threaten 
lives." 

But — were  these  demonstrations  spon- 
t«Jxeous.  or  were  they  organized  and  di- 
rected by  persons  who  deliberately  played 
upon  the  prejudices  and  enraged  feelings  of 
botlx   sides?     The   President   Qontlnued: 

"It  is  better  to  settle  these  matters  in 
the  courts  than  on  the  streeta.  and  new 
laws  are  needed  at  every  IstcI.  but  law 
alone  cannot  make  men  see  right.** 

But — the  President  nevertheless  insisted 
that  laws  of  a  repressive  nature  and  of 
doubtful  constitutionality  be  enacted  to 
coerce  the  owners  of  private  businesses  to 
surrender  their  right  to  decide  how  best  to 
maintain  their  customer  relations.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy declared: 

"We  face,  therefore,  a  moral  crisis  as  a 
country  and  a  people.  It  cannot  be  met  by 
reprssslve  police  action.  It  cannot  be  left  to 
IncTjaaed  demonstrations  In  the  streets.  It 
canikot  be  quieted  by  token  moves  or  talk. 
It  li  a  time  to  act  in  the  Congress,  in  yoiir 
Stai.s  and  local  legislative  body  and.  above 
all.  In  all  of  our  dally  lives." 

Biit — can  a  moral  crisis  be  solved  by  In- 
tensiylng  the  controversy  through  legis- 
lative proposals,  especially  when  the  people 
are  not  convinced  that  an  invasion  of  their 
private  rights  by  law  is  fair  to  them  or 
that  they  should  be  called  upon  to  give  up 
theU  cherished  right  of  "freedom  of  associa- 
tion," as  the  Supreme  Court  terms  it?  The 
President  added : 

"Those  who  do  nothing  eu-e  Inviting  shame 
as  vcell  as  violence.  Those  who  act  boldly 
are  recognizing  right  as  well  as  reality.  •  •  • 
I  shiill  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  act,  to  make  a  commitment  it  has  not 
fullj  made  in  this  century  to  the  proposition 
that  race  has  no  place  in  American  life  or 
law.  •   •   • 

"Ihe  old  code  of  equity  law  under  which 
we  live  commands  for  every  wrong  a  remedy, 
but  in  too  many  communities,  in  too  many 
partti  ot  the  country,  wrongs  are  Inflicted  on 
Negio  citizens  and  there  are  no  remedies  at 


law.  Unles  the  Congress  acts,  their  only 
remedy  is  the  street." 

But — wrongs  are  frequently  inflicted  on 
nuuiy  whites,  too.  and  the  remedy  is  not 
sought   in   mob   violence. 

Legislation  alone,  argued  the  President, 
cannot  solve  this  problem,  and  he  then  added 
that  "it  must  be  solved  in  the  homes  of 
every  American  In  every  community  across 
our  country." 

But — 11  race  prejudice  has  "no  place  in 
American  life."  does  the  President  favor  In- 
termarriage of  Negroes  and  whites,  against 
which  there  is  the  biggest  single  prejudice 
between  these  two  races  today?  Some  States 
still  have  laws  barring  such  marriages,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  never  invalidated 
them. 

Does  the  President,  moreover,  favor  laws 
reqtUrtng  integration  of  private  clubs  and 
private  schools?  These  organizations,  along 
with  labor  luiions.  operate  under  the  benefi- 
cent license  of  Federal  and  State  law — tax 
exemption — and  are  thus  State  connected, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  could  classify  it. 

Mr  Kennedy  pointed  out  In  his  speech 
that  the  "lack  of  an  adequate  education  de- 
nies the  Negro  a  chance  to  get  a  decent  Jobu" 
He  said  that  Negro  students  who  have  at- 
tended segregated  schools  have  "suffered  a 
loss  which  can  never  be  restored." 

But — if  this  be  true,  why  have  so  many 
Negroes,  in  the  North  and  the  South,  who 
have  attended  predominantly  Negro  schools 
and  colleges  been  able  to  attain  high  posi- 
tions in  the  business  and  professional  world, 
while  other  Negroes  who  were  educated  in. 
integrated  schools  failed?  Is  a  person's 
success  or  failure  in  life  dependent  only  on 
his  schooling?  Must  we  not  realistically 
examine  the  worth  of  the  Individual  him- 
self? 

The  President  said:  "Every  American 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  be  treated  as  he 
would  wish  to  t)e  treated." 

But — In  reality  every  American  ought  to 
be  treated  as  he  deserves  to  be  treated, 
namely,  on  the  basis  of  his  ability  and  moral 
character,  and  his  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  his  fellow  man.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  responsible  individualism  in  a  free 
society. 


Admimttrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Refutes 
StatemenU  of  Veterans  of  World  War 
I  of  tbe  U.SJL,  lac. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  23,  1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude an  analsrsis  on  the  subject  of  non- 
service-connected  pensions  prepared  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Honorable  John  S.  Qleason.  of  state- 
ments distributed  by  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and  sent  to  Members 
of  Congress  following  Administrator 
Gleason's  appearance  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  on  April  3. 
1963. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Anattsis  bt  thb  VErxxANS'  Administration 

or  THx  Open  Lxttxb  to  thx  Memskss  or 

Cowcaxss   Pkom    twx   Vktexans   or   Wokld 

Wax  I.  UJS.A  ,  Inc. 

Following  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 


the  national  headquarters  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I.  U.SA.,  Inc..  sent  Members  of 
Congress  an  open  letter  attacking  the  state- 
ment on  pension  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  before  the  commit- 
tee on  April  3.  1963. 

This  letter  Is  a  mixture  of  half-truths,  er- 
ror, and  a  play  on  words.  It  is  not  responsive 
to  Administrator  John  S.  Oleason's  state- 
ment. It  evidences  either  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  present  laws  and  understanding  of 
what  HJi.  3333  proposes  or  a  calculated  in- 
tention to  mislead. 

The  letter  says:  "Statements  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator need  clarification  •  •  •  proi>er 
and  careful  research  of  the  true  facts  have 
not  been  made  available." 

Conunent:  The  statements  of  the  Admin- 
istrator were  factual  and  were  based  on  long 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  pension  pro- 
gram and  careful  analysis  of  pending  legis- 
lative proposals. 

The  letter  says:  "An  all-or-nothing  law 
never  applied  to  pensions  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I." 

Comment:  The  all-or-nothing  principle 
did  apply  to  World  War  I  veterans.  Prior 
to  Public  Law  88-311,  the  current  pension 
law  which  became  effective  July  1,  1960.  there 
was  no  graduated  scale  of  pajrments.  If  in- 
come was  within  limits  by  1  cent  all  of  the 
pension  was  paid,  or  if  income  was  1  cent 
over  limits  nothing  was  paid.  Public  Law 
86-311  raised  Income  limits,  introduced  a 
graduated  scale  providing  lesser  pension  for 
those  with  more  Income  and  greater  pension 
for  those  with  lesser  Income. 

The  letter  says:  "The  Administrator's 
statement  that  HH.  3333  would  return  to 
the  all-or-nothing  principle  is  unfounded." 

Comment:  H.R.  3333  proposes  a  flat  rate 
pension  of  $100  monthly.  If  Income  is  with- 
in provided  limits,  a  veteran  would  get  all, 
or.  if  the  limits  are  exceeded,  he  would  re- 
ceive nothing. 

The  letter  says:  "In  his  concern  for  those 
most  in  need,  the  Administrator  has  errone- 
ously reported  that  HH.  3333  makes  no  pro- 
vision to  help  a  married  veteran  with  two 
children  •  •  •  that  the  bill  would  increase 
this  veteran's  pension  by  $10  monthly." 

Conunent:  This  statement  shows  the  writ- 
er's misunderstanding  of  either  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  86-311  or  the  proposals 
of  HJI.  3333  or  both.  H.R.  3333  provides  no 
increase  to  help  the  married  veteran  with 
two  children  who  is  most  In  need,  that  is. 
whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  $1,000. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  veterans  under 
Public  Law  86-311  now  receive  $100  monthly. 
Under  BJl.  3333.  their  rate  would  still  be 
$100  monthly.  What  HJI.  2333  actually  per- 
mits Is  payment  of  $1,300  a  year  to  a  veteran 
with  three  children,  or  two  children,  or  one 
child,  or  even  to  a  veteran  with  no  depend- 
ent. A  veteran  with  only  one  dependent, 
under  HJI.  3333  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
ceive $1,300  a  year  pension  even  though  he 
were  getting  the  m^lmum  social  security 
payment  and  had  $3,600  yearly  In  other  in- 
come. This  would  pay  pension  to  many  with 
Incomes  far  In  excess  of  the  median  income 
of  the  average  male  which  is  only  $4,081. 

The  letter  says:  "Public  Law  86-311  has 
caused  hardship.  "The  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations have  stated  •  •  •  that  86-311  has 
caused  hardship  •  •  •  and  have  asked  that 
this  bill  be  amended  or  done  away  with.'  " 

Comment:  On  the  contrary,  the  Congress 
has.  through  passage  of  Public  Law  86-211. 
made  important  and  substantial  increases 
in  the  amount  of  pension  paid  and  the  num- 
bers to  whom  pension  may  now  go.  That 
law  raised  annual  limits  on  Income  govern- 
ing payment  of  pension  from  $1,400  to  $1,800 
for  single  veterans,  widows,  and  children: 
these  limits  were  raised  from  $3,700  to  $3,000 
for  veterans  with  dependents  and  widows 
with  children.  It  pays  pension  to  hundreds 
not  previously  eligible  for  any  pension.  The 
new  law  provides  increased  rates  for  thou- 
sands; substantial  Increases.    These  increases 
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range  up  to  $21.35  monthly  for  veterans  with 
three  dependents,  up  to  $26.88  monthly  for 
widows  with  three  children.  This  increase 
provided  by  Congress  Is  still  available  to 
thousands  not  receiving  it  who  may  benefit 
by  merely  electing  under  the  new  law. 

The  letter  says:  "The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's argument  against  excluding  all  of 
the  spouse's  income  in  determining  a  vet- 
eran's entitlement  because  it  permits  him 
to  create  his  own  need  is  an  unfair  accusa- 
tion; preposterous  and  presumptuous." 

Comment:  A  spouse's  income  is  family  In- 
^  come.  If  available  to  the  veteran,  it  affects 
his  need  for  pension  and  should  be  consid- 
ered. Kven  so,  only  about  1\^  percent  of  all 
pension  cases  are  effected  by  this  provision 
of  law.  Yet  we  know,  under  prior  law,  many 
veterans  did  transfer  income-producing 
property  to  their  wives  in  order  to  reduce 
their  own  Income  and  thus  be  eligible  for 
pension.  This  practice  is  not  a  presumption 
but  an  established  fact.  It  is  inconsistent 
for  any  group  to  deny  the  existence  of  this 
practice  while  seeking  legislation  to  condone 
it. 

The  letter  says:  "Who  can  define  need,  and 
why  should  it  apply  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents." 

Comment:  Need  has  long  been  defined  in 
and  is  well  known  to  our  laws.  Historically, 
pension  has  been  based  on  the  concept  of 
need.  This  is  so  because  pension  is  j)ald  for 
disability  or  death  not  related  to  service  to 
veterans  or  their  widows  who.  because  of  re- 
duced Income,  need  some  supplement  to  pre- 
vent want.  No  one  wants  to  see  a  fellow 
human  being  in  need,  veteran  or  nonveteran; 
It  Is.  however,  grossly  inequitable  to  ask  a 
host  of  taxfMiyers.  veterans  included,  to  share 
their  earnings  with  individuals  alretuly  re- 
ceiving Income  greater  than  that  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  letter  says:  "Can  it  be  possible  the 
Administrator  (would]  •  •  •  want  all  non- 
service-connected  veterans  to  be  penniless 
in  order  to  receive  a  pension?  It  Is  a  well 
known  fact  that  citizens  who  have  never 
served  their  country,  and  are  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  are  receiving  more  consideration  than 
the  veteran." 

Comment:  These  statements  are  untrue. 
Pensions  under  present  law  are  now  being 
paid  to  single  individuals  with  incomes  up 
to  $1,800  and  to  married  persons  and  those 
with  children  with  Incomes  up  to  $3,000  a 
year.  Persons  with  incomes  approaching 
$3,000  yearly  are  certainly  not  penniless  and, 
in  computing  Income,  the  current  pension 
law  does  not  consider  donations  from  public 
or  private  relief  or  welfare  organizations. 
Further,  local  welfare  departments  make  no 
distinction  between  veterans  and  nonveterans 
In  their  attempts  to  meet  human  needs. 

The  letter  says:  "The  organization  is  con- 
cerned that  the  Administrator  did  not  men- 
tion the  aid  and  attendance  allowance  pro- 
posed by  HJI.  2333  " 

Comment:  HJI.  2333  carries  exactly  the 
same  aid  and  attendance  aUowance  of  $70  as 
the  present  law.  Since  in  HR.  2333  no 
change  was  proposed,  there  was  no  reason 
to  mention  aid  and  attendance. 

The  letter  says:  "It  U  unbelievable  the  VA 
has  questioned  the  90  days'  service  require- 
ment for  eligibility  to  pension." 

Comment:  This  Is  an  erroneous  conclusion. 
The  Administrator  did  not  question  the  eli- 
gibility period  required  for  pension.  He  did 
compare  the  $100  monthly  benefit  HR  2333 
would  pay  those  with  as  little  as  90  days' 
service,  and  with  little  consideration  for 
need,  with  the  $00  military  retirement  pay 
a  corporal  would  receive  after  30  years  of 
service. 

The  letter  says:  "The  Administrator  failed 
to  mention  that  HJI.  3333  would  grant  in- 
creases to  widows.  It  asks  the  question.  'Is 
it  possible  that  anyone  can  conceive  that  any 
human  being  can  live  on  $80.40  per  month?' 
It  expresses  wonder  that  the  Administrator 


had  failed  to  give  consideration  to  widows 
who  had  sacrificed  their  loved  ones  in  three 
major  wars." 

Comment:  This  reflects  inaccuracy  and 
false  assumptions.  Widows  receiving  but 
$50.40  per  month  must  surely  have  Income  in 
excess  of  $600  per  year  from  other  sources 
or  they  would  have  elected  benefits  under 
Public  Law  86-211  of  $60  per  month.  The 
distinction  between  pension  for  widows  and 
other  benefits  such  as  compensation  for 
service-connected  death  must  be  kept  In 
mind.  Pension  for  widows  is  provided  for 
those  whose  husbands  have  died  from  causes 
not  related  to  service.  Death  compensation 
or  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  are  provided  for 
widows  who  sacrificed  their  loved  ones  In  the 
three  major  wars.  Those  widows  mentioned 
in  the  letter  must  be  receiving  the  greater 
service-connected  benefit. 

The  letter  says:  "Wonder  is  expressed  at 
the  Administrator's  mention  of  a  tax-free 
pension.  It  asserts  that  a  retired  corporal 
of  the  regular  establishment  receiving  re- 
tirement benefits  based  on  20  years'  service 
would  be  permitted  by  HJI.  2832  to  waive  his 
retirement  pay  to  accept  pension  If  he  served 
in  World  War  I;  that  no  such  right  of  elec- 
tion is  provided  by  Public  Law  86-211." 

Comment:  This  conclusion  is  also  untrue. 
Public  Law  86-211  did  not  eliminate  the  vet- 
eran's right  to  waive  so  much  of  his  military 
retirement  as  equals  the  amount  payable  as 
pension.  Therefore,  the  question  of  waiver 
was  not  mentioned  by  the  Administrator. 
In  the  concrete  example  he  gave  of  a  corporal 
with  20  years'  service  receiving  retirement 
pay,  tax-free  pension  was  mentioned  because 
the  corporal  must  pay  Income  tax  on  his  re- 
tirement pay  while  pension  is  not  taxable. 

The  letter  says:  "Acknowledging  that  H.R. 
2332  would  provide  an  income  up  to  ^,000  a 
year  for  veterans  over  66  years  of  age,  the 
writer  took  issue  with  the  Administrator  for 
falling  to  specify  the  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals." 

Comment :  The  Administrator  showed  that 
one-half  the  male  population  of  the  United 
States  have  Incomes  under  $4,081  yearly.  Any 
bill  providing  a  pension  which  purprats  to 
be  based  on  need  is  poorly  founded  if  It  per- 
mits anyone  to  be  eligible  who  is  in  the 
$6,000  annual  Income  bracket. 


Commonity  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  of  1963 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   HTW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  again 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, Hon.  John  E.  Fogarty,  in  Intro- 
ducing a  fourth  bUl  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal Illness  and  mfental  retardation.  This 
bill,  the  "Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963"  has  two  main  pro- 
visions: First,  the  authorization  of  grants 
to  the  States  to  construct  comprehensive 
community  mental  health  centers  and 
second,  the  authorization  of  short-term 
project  grants  for  the  initial  staffing  cost 
of  these  centers. 

With  Congressman  FoGiWTY  I  stress 
the  crucial  need  for  action  In  this  field. 
As  I  did  in  my  last  message  on  this  topic, 
I  refer  to  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 


March  19, 1963,  which  is  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  this  field  of  legislation. 

The  President's  message  on  mental 
retardation  indicated  the  need  for  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  This 
need  has  been  supported  by  recent  de- 
velopments in  mental  health  activities 
throughout  the  country  which  reveal 
that  a  large  perceritage  of  the  mentally 
ill  can  be  cared  for  in  their  home  com- 
munities if  adequate  services  are  pro- 
vided. However,  in  all  but  a  few  com- 
munities in  the  Nation,  these  facilities 
do  not  exist. 

The  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter will  correct  this  situation  by  pro- 
viding early  diagnosis,  outpatient  and 
inpatient  treatment,  and  transitorial 
and  rehabilitative  services.  We  will  help 
to  provide  community  service  to  com- 
munity people  to  solve  a  community 
problem.  Basically,  the  patient  will  be 
able  to  proceed  from  diagnosis  through 
treatment  and  recovery  to  rehabilitation 
in  the  shortest  time. 

This  program  has  precedent  in  the 
Hill -Burton  Act  where  Federal  funds 
have  long  been  vised  to  help  meet  the 
cost  of  constructing  health  facilities. 
Health  facilities  are  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  our  national  mental 
health  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  constantly 
urged  this  House  to  pass  legislation 
which  will  lessen  the  burden  of  those 
suffering  from  mentcd  illness  and  men- 
tal retardation.  I  salute  him  for  his 
efforts  in  this  vital  matter,  unequaled  in 
the  Congress  and  I  Join  with  him-  in 
urging  passage  of  this  legislation. 


Only  Way  to  Jottkc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  DOW0Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  June  9.  1963, 
Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald -Press  editorial 
concerning  the  dispute  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  firemen.  The  editorial 
suggests  negotiation  as  the  only  way  a 
human  dispute  can  be  settled  with  a  hope 
for  justice: 

Om-T  Wat  to  Jusncx 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
&  Enginemen,  holding  a  Stote  meeting  here, 
has  laid  down  a  challenge  to  the  railroads. 

If  the  roads,  as  they  have'  aimounced. 
Inaugurate  new  rules  changes  proposed  by 
a  Presidential  commission,  the  firemen  will 
strike.  The  union  says  it  U  willing  to  nego- 
tiate but  that  the  railroads  are  not.  Ahd 
its  members  are  hopping  mad  about  ac- 
cusations that  have  been  made  against  them 
in  a  nationwide  campaign  waged  for  the 
last  several  years  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States. 

The  railroads  have  charged  featherbed- 
ding.  They  have  said  firemen  are  unneces- 
sary on  freight  trains.  They  claim  losses  of 
multiplied  millions  each   year  and,  by  in- 
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fercnce.  bUm«  featherb«ddlng  with  Just 
about  all  of  their  financial  woes. 

Except  for  the  coounent  that  we  nerer 
have  seen  a  fireman  touring  the  country  In 
a  private  car,  we  claim  no  knowledge  what- 
ever about  who  geta  the  gravy  In  railroad 
operation.  We  don't  know  how  many  fire- 
men are  actually  needed  or  how  many  miles 
ought  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  a  rail- 
road. 

We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  firemen 
have  \\  point  when  they  are  angered  by 
railroad  attacks  against  them.  The  attack 
has  been  bltt«f  and  sustained.  Men  who 
have  worked,  we  suppose  faithfully,  for 
years  and  are  still  working,  have  been 
branded  as  Just  about  everything  but  com- 
mon tt)lef  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
ralLroa<ls  say  that  now  they  don't  need  them 
any  mure 

And  the  sad  thing  about  It  all,  we  believe. 
Is  that  all  this  bitterness  may  have  been 
unnecessary. 

One  thing  you  can  say  about  railroads  in 
general :  when  they  set  o\U  to  make  a  point, 
they  d:ive  It  home  to  stay.  If  they  want 
to  abAiidoc  a  profitless  train,  their  mathe- 
matlclsns  will  make  it  appear  that  one  more 
run  by  local  so-and-so  will  wreck  the  rail- 
road and  ruin  the  national  economy.  Wlten 
they  oppose  a  canal  project,  as  they  now 
are  opposing  the  Trinity  River  canalization 
plan,  they  convert  millions  into  billions 
with  a  straight  face  and  then  repeat  the 
fraud  vben  their  hand  is  called. 

Publlo  relations  is  a  modem  science  that 
w&ant  Invented  when  the  rails  won  the 
West,  and  somehow  the  railroads  haven't 
discovered  It  yet.  Therefore,  although  the 
roads  desperately  need  fares  on  the  few 
paaaeng^-r  trains  they  still  operate,  they'll 
send  your  baggage  on  a  future  train — not 
ths  one  you're  riding — and  they  make  no 
apparent  effort  to  arrange  schedules  so  that 
trains  ci>nnsct  without  murderous  layovers. 

Tht  railroads  ttirned  their  attack  on  the 
firemen  with  typical  giisto  and,  we  suspect, 
typical  exaggeration  Who  can  blame  the 
men  for  being  sore? 

We  bare  an  Idea  there's  bound  to  be  room 
for  glv<>  <xi  both  sides  and  that,  even  at  this 
late  date,  a  way  might  be  found  to  avoid 
thrusting  sudden  hardship  on  large  numbers 
of  people  and  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
make  economies  at  the  same  time.  The  way 
wont  b>!  found  by  shouting  or  accusations. 
It  might  be  found,  as  some  of  the  tmlon 
ofllclals  suggested  here,  by  sincere  negotia- 
tions. 

That.  (Jter  all.  Is  the  only  way  a  human 
dispute  can  ever  be  settled  with  a  hope 
for  anything  like  Justice. 


Tlic   WroDf  an<i  the  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOTTTH    CAKOUIVA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  20, 1963,  con- 
tains a  very  perceptive  editorial  entitled 
"The  Wrong  and  the  Remedy  '  This 
editorial  is  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration's civil  rights  package  which  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  have  cut 
through  all  the  propaganda  surround- 
ing these  proposals  and  gone  to  the  crux 
of  the  matter — a  further  extension  of 
central  authority   and  control.     I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  20.  1M3] 
Thx  Wkonc  and  the  Rkmeot 

More  than  3  months  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy proposed  additional  clvll-rlghU  legis- 
lation, principally  concerned  with  strength- 
ening the  voUng  privilege  for  Negroes.  Pre- 
sumably, after  long  consideration,  this  bill 
was  the  sum  of  what  Mr  Kennedy  thought 
necessary  to  meet  the  problem. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  new  and  far  more  sweeping  recom- 
mendaUons.  HU  message  Is  frankly  a  re- 
sponse, developed  only  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
to  the  Increasing  violence  which  Is  marring 
race  relations,  "the  Aires  of  frustration  and 
discord,  he  says,  are  burning  hotter  than 
ever;  worse  explosions  are  In  store  unless 
the  Federal  Government  leads  the  way  to 
Immediate  remedies. 

We  find  thU  tone  of  haste,  almost  of  politi- 
cal panic,  deeply  disturbing.  This,  if  noth- 
ing else,  raises  the  most  serious  questions 
about  the  proposed  remedy,  particularly  as 
It  applies  to  privately  owned  "accommoda- 
tions "   which   serve  the  public. 

It  Is  true,  at  least  In  our  opinion  and  that 
of  most  Americans,  that  a.  Negro  traveler 
should  be  able  to  stop  at  a  public  Inn  kn<X 
not  be  turned  away  solely  because  of  his 
race.  It  Is  a  fact  that  he  U  still  denied 
that  opportunity  In  many  places.  That  Is 
a  wrong  which,  as  the  President  says,  calls 
for  a  remedy 

But  It  is  also  true,  as  the  President 
acknowledges,  that  It  is  being  rapidly  rem- 
edied. Some  30  States,  the  District  of 
Cotannbte  and  numerous  cities  have  enacted 
laws  afalnst  discrimination  In  places  of  pub- 
lic accommodation:  In  addition,  merchants 
have  done  It  on  their  own  In  Mr  Kennedy's 
words,  "many  doors  long  closed  to  Negroes, 
North  and  South,  have  been  opened  " 

In  those  circumstances  It  Is  a  question 
whether  a  Pederal  law  Is  needed  to  remedy 
what  Is  already  being  remedied  The  Presi- 
dent's only  real  Justification  is  that  the  prog- 
ress Is  not  fast  enough.  That  seems  to  us  a 
dubious  Justification  for  a  law  of  this  nature. 

One  of  the  proffered  legal  excuses  for  It 
Is  the  Constitution's  Interstate  commerce 
clause.  Under  this  interpretation,  almost 
every  retail  establishment  In  the  Nation. 
from  the  lowliest  hot-dog  stand  to  the 
grandest  hotel,  could  be  swept  under  new 
Pederal  control,  because  almost  all  at  some 
time  use  goods  that  cross  State  lines  or 
serve  people  that  do.  Whatever  else  It  may 
be.  this  Is  a  swift  and  siu-glng  expansion  of 
central  authority. 

The  other  proffered  constitutional  basis  for 
the  measure  Is  the  14th  amendment  provi- 
sion that  no  State  law  shall  permit  unequal 
treatment  of  any  ot  Its  citizens.  But  the 
amendment  also  says  no  State  shall  deprive 
any  person  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  Antidiscrimination  legislation, 
whether  local  or  Federal,  must  risk  doing 
Just  that. 

Suppose  a  woman  nuikes  a  meager  living 
taking  transients  In  her  own  home.  If  she 
does  not  want  to  accept  Negroes.  U  she  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  law?  If  so  and 
she  refuses  to  comply,  she  has  the  choice  of 
giving  up  her  livelihood.  Or  the  owner  of  a 
modest  restaurant  may  not  feel  any  personal 
prejudice  and  yet  know  that  If  he  opens  his 
doors  his  clientele  will  become  exclusively 
Negro:  If  he  doesn't  want  that,  he  also  has 
the  choice  of  abandoning  his  property. 

Does  the  Ne^ro  citizen's  right  to  equality 
of  treatment  transcend  another  citizen's 
right  to  use  his  property  as  he  sees  fit?  If  so. 
It  Is  not  a  very  big  step  to  decreeing  that  the 


private  homeowner  Is  no  longer  free  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property  as  he  chooses. 

The  sad  part  is  that  the  clash  of  rights 
does  not  have  to  be  brought  to  this  point 
With  patience  and  a  minimal  amount  of  good 
will  on  each  side,  it  can  t)e  resolved  by  In- 
dividuals and  within  communities  The 
proof  is  that  It  is  being  resolved  In  so  many 
places.  North  and  South 

If  nothing  at  all  were  being  done  to  Im- 
prove the  Negro's  position,  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment's case  for  the  course  of  compulsion 
would  be  more  understandable.  As  It  Is.  the 
Nation  should  think  hard  about  a  legislative 
course  conceived  In  such  haste,  with  such 
highly  political  overtones,  and  proposed  as  a 
conscious  concession  to  Illegal  mob  violence 

Most  particularly  we  should  all  be  con- 
cerned about  the  underlying  attitude:  That 
where  there  Is  a  wrong,  any  remedy  will  do — 
no  matter  what  fresh  wrongs  the  remedy 
brings  forth. 


A  Salate  to  tbe  Latin  Community  of 
Miami,  Fl«.,  mod  the  Newspaper  Diario 
Las  Americas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n.oBn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jttne  24,  1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miami  is 
now  the  undisputed  "Oateway  of  the 
Americas."  attributable  in  large  measure 
to  the  efforts  of  Greater  Miami's  Latin 
American  community.  Their  coopera- 
tive efforts,  Integrated  and  coordinated 
with  the  industrial,  pohtical,  and  busi- 
ness community,  have  provided  a  most 
important  and  valuable  Unit  between  the 
United  States  and  our  friends  to  the 
south. 

It  Is  reliably  estimated  that  there  are 
between  150,000  and  200.000  permanent 
residents  in  south  Florida  whose  heritage 
is  Latin  American.  Coupled  with  the 
Cuban  refugees,  the  Latin  population  is 
estimated  to  be  350,000  to  400.000 

Their  presence  and  efforts  in  the  south 
Florida  community  have  resulted  in  a  bi- 
lingual populace,  and  have  encouraged 
and  enhanced  hemispheric  culture  and 
trade.  Both  small  and  large  businesses 
in  the  Miami  area  are  supplying  the  needs 
of  Latin  America,  and  Latin  American 
businesses  are  in  turn  supplying  the 
needs  of  south  Florida  and  the  Nation. 

The  University  of  Miami  has  gained  . 
international  recognition  as  the  finest 
Latin  American  study  center  in  the 
United  States.  Students  from  through- 
out Latin  America  attended  University 
of  Miami  courses.  Among  the  faculty 
are  many  outstanding  professionals  from 
the  various  countries  of  Latin  America. 

The  influence  of  Greater  Miami's  Latin 
American  community  played  a  large  part 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  program,  "Op- 
eration Amigo."  Since  started  by  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Dade  County  school 
officials,  758  Latin  high  school  students 
have  visited  the  United  States,  and  about 
the  same  numlier  of  American  high  , 
school  students  have  visited  their  Latin 
friends  in  their  homeland. 

Latin  Influence  has  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  the  proposed  Inter-Ameri- 
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can  Trade  and  Cultural  Center  known  as 
Interama.  Interama  will  promote  and 
further  the  trade  contacts  and  cultural 
relations  between  Latin  and  North  Amer- 
icans. 

Today  20  of  the  34  airlines  serving  the 
Miami  International  Airport,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  serve  the  many 
cities  of  Latin  America. 

But  the  biggest  contribution  Greater 
Miami's  Latin  American  community  has 
made  In  hemispheric  relations  Is  their 
promotion  of  freedom  and  equality  which 
has  led  to  the  recognition  of  Greater 
Miami  as  the  cold  war  capital  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  With  the  creation 
of  the  Communist  State  in  Cuba,  the 
danger  of  Communist  subversion  and 
revolution  throughout  the  hemisphere 
has  increased.  TheJMiami  Inter-Ameri- 
can community  is  and  has  for  some  time 
l>een  working  hard  to  preserve  the  exist- 
ing hemispheric  democratic  ideals  and 
to  thwart  the  hemispheric  threat  posed 
by  the  monolithic  system  of  communism. 

The  newspaper  Diario  Las  Americas, 
published  at  Miami,  Fla.,  in  continually 
promoting  the  goals  of  solidarity,  free- 
dom, and  equality,  has  taken  a  lead 
position  in  the  battle  of  free  man  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  against  the  posed 
threat  of  Communist  tyranny  and  served 
as  an  important  link  between  the  sover- 
eign countries  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  in  this  joint  effort. 

Vice  President  and  Editor  Francisco 
Aguirre  and  Vice  President  and  Director 
Horacio  Aguirre  deserve  high  com- 
mendation for  their  exemplary  efforts  to 
promote  and  further  these  imF>ortant 
democratic  ideals. 

Diario  Las  Americas — the  Americas 
Pally  began  publication  on  July  4.  1953. 
Very  appropriately  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1963.  Diario  Las  Americas  celebrates  its 
10th  anniversary. 

Since  its  Inception,  its  policy  has  been 
constantly  embodied  in  the  following 
mottos:  "For  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  Americas  "  and  "for  liberty, 
culture,  and  hemispheric  solidarity." 

T\\e  date  for  initiation  of  publication 
V  as  purposely  selected  to  coincide  with 
thp  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Thus,  its 
founders  rendered  tribute  to  this  great 
Nation  and  also  made  known,  frankly 
and  categorically,  the  ideological  inclina- 
tions of  Diario  Las  Americas — the  Amer- 
icas Dally. 

The  city  of  Miami,  Fla..  was  selected 
after  careful  study  of  Inter-American 
problems  and  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  as  a  result  of  that  study  that  this 
location  would  facilitate  the  paper's 
transportation  to  the  Caribbean  area  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere, 
since  Miami  is  geographically  convenient 
to  all  the  capitals  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Circumstances  have  since  demon- 
strated that  Miami,  Fla.  is  the  ideal  loca- 
tion since,  in  addition  to  the  geographi- 
cal factor,  destiny  has  made  it  the  politi- 
cal capital  of  the  cold  war  In  the 
Americas. 

Diario  Las  Americas — the  Americas 
Daily  is  basically  a  newspaper  destined 
to  serve  the  communities  of  the  21  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
from    Washington    to    Buenos    Aires. 


Both  Its  editorial  policy  and  its  multiple 
news  columns,  give  It  an  Inter-Amerlcan 
character  which  make  it  stand  out  over 
the  other  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States  and  In  Latin  America.  It 
could  well  be  said  of  Diario  Las  Amer- 
icas— the  Americas  Daily  that  it  Is  a 
newspaper  absolutely  specialized  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  develc^- 
ments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  capital  city  best  served,  both  from 
the  point  of  distribution  and  news  cover- 
age. Is  Washington.  D.C.,  where  the  paper 
arrives  every  night  for  early  morning  de- 
livery to  offices  such  as  the  U.S.  Congress, 
the  State  Department,  Export-Import 
Bank,  Inter- American  Bank,  World 
Bank,  Organization  of  American  States, 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and 
Latin  American  Embassies.  It  Is  on  sale 
at  newsstands,  hotels,  drugstores,  and 
other  retail  establishments  where  It  can 
be  purchased  by  the  Spanish -speaking 
population  of  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area.  In  that  way,  complete  satura- 
tion of  Inter-American  public  opinion  In 
this  capital  city  Is  obtained. 

Within  the  policy  of  Diario  Las  Ameri- 
cas-— the  Americas  Daily  there  is  a  very 
important  role  which  consists  of  guid- 
ing its  Spanish -speaking  readers,  both 
forelgn-bom  and  by  descent,  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  grave  responsibili- 
ties and  great  sacrifices  of  the  United 
States  In  the  defense  of  western  civili- 
zation. 

Considering  hemispheric  security  from 
a  news  angle,  the  newspaper  publishes  in- 
formation relative  to  the  various  areas  of 
the  world  where  communism  carries  out 
Its  plan  for  world  conquest,  be  these,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Moscow,  Pel- 
pang.  Laos,  the  Congo,  or  Berlin.  Nat- 
urally, and  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  news  re- 
sulting from  deliverance  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution  to  International  communism 
by  Fidel  Castro,  and  from  the  struggle 
for  liberation  of  the  antl-Communlst 
forces  in  Cuba. 

It  is  Indeed  fortunate  that  Diario  Las 
Americas  was  well  established  at  the  time 
refugees  from  the  terrors  of  Castro's 
communistic  dictatorship  began  to  arrive 
at  Miami  for  through  this  paper's  lead- 
ership both  the  citizens  of  Greater  Mi- 
ami and  the  Cubans  alike  were  better 
equipped  to  accept  their  individual  and 
joint  responsibilities. 

The  contribution  of  the  peniianent 
Latin  Community  and  the  Diario  Las 
Americas  in  cooperation  with  the 
churches,  voluntary  relief  agencies,  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
brought  about  an  orderly  transition  and 
mutual  acceptance  of  the  customs  and 
desires  of  all  parties.  Importantly,  they 
established  a  deep  sense  of  mutual  co- 
operation and  understanding— complete 
rapport.  All  became  "sympatico"  in  a 
situation  which  some  had  earlier  termed 
"impossible."   A  tribute  to  all  concerned. 

Typical  of  the  Dlarlo's  editorials  are 
the  following  which  were  picked  at  ran- 
dom from  recent  editions: 
(From    the   Diario    Las    Americas,    June    15, 
'     1963] 

The  Communist  AcrrATiON  All  Oveb 
Amsbica 

A  ^ulck  glance  at  the  continental  press  is 
enough  to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Imperial- 


ism based  In  red  Cuba  has  let  loose  a  wave 
of  violence  and  agitation  aU  over  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  creating  chaos. 

Not  only  one  must  think  about  what  is 
happening  In  Venezuela,  where  the  Com- 
munists are  spreading  terror  with  delinquent 
actlons^f  all  sorts,  but  one  must  also  think 
of  less  significant  acts  In  the  line  of  violence, 
but  which  fulfill  Important  goals  In  favor 
of  Russia  and  which  are  taking  place  in 
almost  all  the  Latin  American  countries. 

In  one  way  or  another,  under  the  guise  of 
alleged  replevins  for  labor  unions  and  of 
a  general  social  order,  the  agents  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  are  carrying  out  agitation  cam- 
paigns and  a  certain  type  of  strike  that  have 
no  other  aim  than  subverting  the  democratic 
order  for  the  benefit  of  international  com- 
munism. Of  couwe,  this  does  not  mean 
that  everything  has  a  Marxist  inspiration, 
because  there  can  well  be  movements  with 
sound  Intentions  aiming  at  social  replevins 
comfMktlble  with  Christian  morality  and  with 
the  democratic  Ideology.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, these  cases  are  a  minority.  What 
abounds  nowadays  Is  the  agitation  planned 
by  Russia  and  directed  and  financed  from 
Soviet  Cuba,  the  Cuba  Pldel  Castro  turned 
over  to  Moscow  on  Its  knees  and  In  chains. 
The  Communists  have  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  provoke  unrest,  to  Infiltrate  In  any 
movement  though  fundamentally  It  may 
have  nothing  of  Communist  delinquency, 
and  to  achieve  with  this  ability  the  creation 
of  propitious  conditions  for  the  stirring  of 
political  and  social  passions.  Based  on  this, 
precisely,  is  that  the  Communists  have  ob- 
tained some  victories  In  America,  Including 
the  subjugation  of  Cuba.  First  come  the 
agitation,  the  discredit  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical institutions,  crime  and  sabotage,  and 
then  comes,  as  It  happened  In  Joee  Marti 's 
island,  the  open  military  occupation  by  the 
Imperialist  power,  Russia. 

"ITie  democratic  governments  that  really 
respect  and  dignify  the  democratic  rei>re- 
sentatlve .  system,  as  well  as  the  live  forces 
of  each  American  nation,  must  seriously  ded- 
icate to  fight  with  energy,  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  demand,  these  campaigns  of 
sabotage  and  agitation,  forerunners  of  chao.<!, 
to  which  the  Etgente  of  Soviet  Imperialism  In 
America  have  been  dedicated. 

(From    the   Diario    Las   Americas,    June    10, 

1963] 

Russia's  IfrsTzairs 

In  a  country  where  no  freedom  of  informa- 
tion exists  and  where  the  form  of  govern- 
ment Is^talltarlan.  the  people  ignore  every- 
thing and  the  world  knows  very  little  of 
what  goes  on  within  the  borders  of  that 
country.  A  categoric  example  of  that  is 
provided  by  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
the  space  experiments  and  flights  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moscow  announces  to  the  world  It  has 
placed  a  spaceship  with  a  cosmonaut  In 
orbit  after  everything  has  turned  out  right. 
No  one  knows  before  the  official  announce- 
ment when  or  where  the  ship  will  be 
launched  Into  space.  That  Is  why.  with  more 
than  enough  reason  and  basing  on  certain 
scientific  observations,  it  Is  Eksserted  that  the 
Kremlin.  In  Its  disproportionate  desire  for 
propagan/da,  In  the  Irresponsible  piirsu^t  of 
anticipated  triumphs,  has  sent  to  their 
deaths  In  space  trial  flights  many  human 
beings  who  stayed  In  orbit  unable  to  return 
to  earth.  Naturally,  on  those  failures  there 
have  never  been  any  official  communiques 
Issued  by  the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

In  contrast  with  those  patterns  of  mystery, 
which  are  typical  of  totalitarian  regimes, 
when  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
constitute  a  nation  of  freedom,  are  going  to 
do  a  space  experiment,  the  whole  world  knows 
ways  out  In  advance  that  It  will  take  place, 
and  the  press  correspondents,  native  and  for- 
elgh,  Including  those  representing  the  Soviet 
tyranny,  are  present  In  Cape  Canaveral  and 
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follow  the  whole  process  step  by  step  And 
wbeneTer  there  were  postponemenu  or  fail- 
ures. It  sil  was  ot  the  public  domain,  though 
there  may  always  be  fools  who  grant  those 
temporary  scientific  misses  a  special  Impor- 
tance they  do  not  have.  In  Russia  the  fail- 
ures are  far  greater,  with  the  only  difference 
that,  because  of  the  total  absence  ol  public 
freedosns.  tiiey  are  not  known  to  the  world. 

Sometimes,  In  the  United  States  so  much 
is  published  about  certain  tests  carried  on 
by  the  Oov<?rnment  and  which  has  to  do  with 
the  natloniil  security,  that  extremes  of  Im- 
prudence aj-e  reached  However,  it  has  to 
happen  so  tn  a  country  that,  like  this,  pays 
full  respect  to  freedom,  and  in  Its  names  the 
restriction  of  Information,  even  In  cases  deal- 
ing with  the  national  security.  Is  reduced  to 
a  very  liberal  minimum.  And  when  the  re- 
striction goes  beyond  certain  limits,  the  voice 
of  public  protests  rises,  as  it  happened  in  the 
wake  of  th<!  grave  events  of  last  year's  Octo- 
ber, during  the  Cuban  crisis. 

In  Russia  everything  is  a  mystery,  and  that 
mystery  is  maintained  on  the  basis  of  terror. 
TtM  only  tiling  the  Red  czars  have  not  been 
able  to  hid!,  is  that  the  people  live  wretch- 
edly in  order  that  the  Soviet  State  may  be 
rich  and  nuiy  have  the  necessary  resources  to 
carry  out  t  le  lOms  of  the  Imperialist  iK)llcy 

(Prcm  the  Dlarlo  Las  Americas. 
/  June  30.  IMS] 

'     What  Cam  Bk  Acmxvat  Wrni  Paxx 

EMmiFHISC 

ConatAntly  a  certain  type  of  economists  ts 
heard  to  say  that  to  achieve  social  progress 
In  Latin  America  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  ex- 
treme measures,  which,  though  they  do  not 
say  so  oper:ly.  reduce  In  a  considerable  and 
dangerous  nxtent  the  field  of  action  of  pri- 
vate initla>.ive  and,  consequently,  of  free 
enterprise,  'nils  Is  a  thesis  which  has  never 
been  apiplled  In  the  United  States  and  which 
no  one  wov  id  dare  to  insinuate  here  as  the 
solution  foi-  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems that  njkj  have  existed  or  that  still  exist 
In  the  coun  ry. 

The  United  States  o(  America  have  at- 
tained an  i;ztremely  high  level  of  civilized 
life  for  Its  people,  and  all  the  comforts  en- 
Joyed  by  tlils  country  are  derived  from  work 
and  from  jiroductlon  done  within  the  re- 
spect for  private  property  and  In  the  shadow 
of  Institutions  that  guarantee  the  operation 
of  free  enterprise.  Representative  democ- 
racy, In  th«'  political  field,  has  fulfilled  the 
indispensable  and  transcendental  mission  of 
permitting  ind  stinxulating  the  flourishing  of 
the  trade  a:  id  economy  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  socal  laws  fitting  within  this  system 
of  representative  democracy  have  been  capa- 
ble of  givi:ag  the  people  In  general  these 
living  conditions  that  the  Russians  do  not 
even  Imagine,  and  which  are  admired  by  the 
other  countries  at  the  world.  Khrushchev 
himself,  when  he  visited  the  United  States. 
did  not  hide  his  astonishment  at  the  amount 
of  automobiles,  tn  astronomical  numbers,  af- 
forded by  the  great  working  mass  of  the 
American  people. 

In  Latin  .\merlca  It  might  be  needed  some 
laws  of  prudent  regulation  In  what  pertains 
to  taxes  and  to  social  relations,  so  that  the 
democratic  representative  States — not  a  to- 
talitarian stAte  of  the  left  or  of  the  right — 
may  f\ilflll  certain  indispensable  functions 
coordinators  of  the  national  activity.  But 
not  needed  axe  extreme  laws  In  which  the 
suspicious  tendency  to  smother  the  indi- 
vidual In  his  right  to  ownership  and  initia- 
tive may  be  a  characteristic  discouraging  the 
producer  and  which  also  may  discourage  the 
conscientlo\is  worker,  the  one  who  thinks 
that  if  the  production  sources  are  lacking, 
simultaneously  the  opportxmltles  of  work  de- 
crease. 

And,  as  a  fundamental  thing,  it  must  be 
said  that  in  Latin  America  more  than  tax 
and  social  laws,  needed  Is  poUUcal  stability 
understood  in  terms  of  responsible  freedom 


and  of  sertoiis  republican  Institutions  Of 
course,  the  fiscal  and  social  legislative  dis- 
positions which  prudence  and  modern  tech- 
nique reconunend,  should  be  adopted  with 
reasonable  celerity. 

The  tMslc  reason  of  what  Is  being  called 
"economic  underdevelopment "  Is  the  lack  of 
political  stability  and  of  administrative  rec- 
titude. 


[Prom  the  Dlarlo  Las  Americas,  June  21H963 1 

The   Sovht    Occupation   or   CtrsA    and  t>« 
RXD    ScrsvxasiON    xn    Latin    Amksica 

Not  even  one  of  the  Communist  acts  of 
subversion  which  have  been  taking  place  In 
America  for  the  last  4%  years  can  be  consid- 
ered as  Isolated,  as  If  they  were  a  purely  local 
matter  without  International  ramifications. 
In  reality,  iiever  a  subversive  act  of  Com- 
munist making  takes  place  not  having  those 
ramifications.  But  it  so  happens  that  In  this 
case  everything  that  goes  on  obeys  to  a  plan 
of  political  precision  and  of  coordinated  In- 
ternational delinquency  The  military  occu- 
pation of  Cuba  by  Russia  has  turned  this 
Island  Into  a  gigantic  base  of  Communist  op- 
erations against  the  dignity,  the  peace,  the 
security,  the  liberty,  and  the  Independence 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western   Hemisphere. 

From  Havana  come  the  money,  the  weap- 
ons, the  orders,  and  the  written  and  broad- 
cast propaganda  to  all  America:  and  that 
propaganda,  and  that  money,  and  those 
orders,  and  those  weapons,  are  solely  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Christian,  demo- 
cratic, and  social  values  of  our  nations.  And 
all  this  happens  without  the  adoption  up  to 
this  moment,  with  all  the  energy  the  serious 
circumstances  demand,  of  the  physical  meas- 
ures necessary  to  defeat  dictator  Fidel  Castro 
and  to  expel  from  Cuba  the  Soviet  Interven- 
tion, that  Intervention  which  Is  violating  the 
right  of  the  Cuban  people — who  are  anti- 
Communist — to  self-determination.  Indeed, 
in  Cuba  the  right  of  self-determination  has 
been  violated  because  with  bloody-stained 
foreign  bayonets,  on  the  Cuban  people  has 
been  imposed  a  regime  they  repudiate  with 
all  the  strength  of  their  spirits  and  of  their 
Christian  and  democratic  convictions. 

As  long  as  Cuba  is  Soviet  territory,  as  long 
as  the  military  occupation  exists  there,  open- 
ly or  disgulsedly.  as  long  as  politically  and 
eoonomicaJly  Cuba  Is  a  Russian  colony, 
there  will  be  subversion  In  America,  there 
will  be  uprisings,  crimes,  abductions,  plun- 
dering, fires,  and  all  that  organized  by  in- 
ternational communism  In  this  hemisphere 
with  the  perverse  purpose  of  putting  America 
on  Its  knees  before  Russia. 

From  Cuba,  planned,  directed,  and  fed  Is 
this  vast  campaign  of  extermination  and 
hate,  and  It  will  b«  very  difficult  for  the 
American  nations  to  cast  off  this  yoke  of 
subversion  which  has  befallen  them,  should 
Jose  Martl's  Island  continue  being  the  base 
of  Soviet  operations  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  democratic  governments  and  the  live 
forces  of  each  Amerimcan  nation  despite  the 
existence  of  the  Russian  occupation  of  Cuba, 
should  try  to  find  soon  the  way  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Communist  delinquency,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  it  considerably. 

I  extend  congratulations  to  Dlarlo  Las 
Americas — the  Americas  Dally  on  Its 
10th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  Hls- 
Ftfinlc -American  community  of  Florida 
and  the  United  States.  Prom  Its  modest 
but  ambitious  beginning,  appropriately 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1953.  your  Dlarlo 
has  become  a  most  valuable  outlet  for 
Inter -American  opinion  and  a  bridge  of 
understanding  between  the  Americas,  on 
which  all  of  us  who  must  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  hemisphere  depend  for 
Information  and  guidance  as  to  the  true 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  peo- 


ples. Our  very  best  wishes  are  extended 
on  this  occasion  and  may  Dlarlo  Las 
Americas — the  Americas  Daily  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  as  our  links  with 
Latin  America  are  strengthened. 


Renewed  Individaal  Effort  Mast  Stem 
Jadicial  Tide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   WOSTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  i>eople  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  periodic  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  which 
strike  at  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
our  country. 

The  pohtlcal,  social,  and  economic 
structure  of  our  Nation  Is  slowly  but 
surely  being  transformed  through  deci- 
sions of  the  Court.  Instead  of  Interpret- 
ing the  Constitution,  the  Court,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  has  been  amending 
our  fundamental  law  to  reflect  the  ma- 
jority views  of  Its  members. 

In  the  latest  series  of  decisions,  which 
have  struck  at  the  heart  of  some  of  our 
most  cherished  freedoms,  the  Court  has 
once  again  stated  that  divine  prayer  and 
other  voluntary  religious  observances 
have  no  place  in  our  public  school 
system. 

I  deplore  this  decision.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  surely  did  not  intend  that  the 
Tirovision  they  placed  In  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  would  be  used  to  eliminate  God 
from  our  classrooms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Shelby  (N.C.>  Dally 
Star,  an  outstanding  newspajier  in  my 
congressional  district,  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  June  18,  1963.  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  conclusions 
reached  In  the  editorial,  and  I  Include  it 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Shelby    (N.C  )    Daily  Star.  June 
18,  19631 

Renewed  Individual  E»to«t  Must  Stem 
Judicial  TTde 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  once  ruled  it  un- 
constitutional to  compel  public  school  chil- 
dren to  sahite  the  American  fiag. 

Students,  however,  from  Rhode  Island  to 
California  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Florida 
have  continued  through  the  years  to  stand 
in  unison  and  proudly  salute  their  coun- 
try's flag  while  repeating  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance, which  specifically  declares  this  to  be 
"one  nation  under  Ood." 

So  It  Is  and  so  It  must  always  be. 

The  greatness  of  thU  Nation  took  root  In 
the  strongly  reUglous  soil,  our  currency  de- 
clares ovir  trust  In  Ood,  Members  of  the 
bluest  legislative  bodies  In  the  country  be- 
gin each  session  with  prayer,  each  new  Presi- 
dent takes  an  oath  "before  Ood"  and  busi- 
ness, civic,  social,  and  fraternal  organizations 
from  coast  to  coast  traditionally  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  Ood  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

Now  eight  of  the  High  Court's  nine  Jus- 
tices— at  the  urging  of  an  avowed  atheist — ■ 
have  declared  It  unconstitutional  for  a  SUte 


to  require  Bible  reading  aad  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  In  publlo  sahools  on  the 
grounds  that  such  policies  vk>late  terms  of 
the  first  amendment. 

North  Carolina  has  no  such  law.  But 
opinion  seems  to  be  divided  at  this  point 
as  to  how  strict  Interpretation  of  the  Court's 
decision  will  affect  school  prayers  and  Bible 
study  of  even  voluntary  motivation. 

The  first  amendment  stlpiUates  that, 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  resjjectlng  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.  •  •  •"  Tkat  hardly 
seems  firm  ground  for  Monday's  decision,  al- 
though the  eight  Justices  now  contend  that 
the  14th  amendment  extends  the  1st  to  the 
States. 

The  eight  Justices  have  said  nothing  that 
will  kill  the  longstanding  debate  over 
whether  or  not  the  wording  of  the  first 
amendment  can  In  good  conscience  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  State  as  well  as  Federal 
Governments. 

There  Is  little  consolation  In  Justice 
Clark's  observation  that  the  Court's  prayer- 
banning  decision  was  not  intended  to  bar 
the  study  of  the  Bible  or  of  religion  "when 
presented  objectively  as  part  of  a  secular  pro- 
gram of  education." 

We  are  In  full  agreement  with  Justice  Pot- 
ter Stewart's  dissenting  opinion  declaring 
that  the  Court's  refusal  to  permit  school 
prayer  oould  be  viewed  as  "the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  of  secularism"  in  these 
United  SUtes. 

In  attempting  to  save  the  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  the  eight 
Justices  have  played  Into  the  hands  of  a 
misguided  minority  element  and  taken  a 
giant  step  toward  undermining  the  pro- 
found meaning  and  Importance  of  religion 
to  the  past  and  future  greatness  of  this 
country. 

But,  as  In  the  case  of  the  flag  decision,  we 
are  confident  that  the  Monday  decision  will 
not  remove  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Bible 
from  the  classrooms  of  the  United  States. 

The  States,  as  fas  as  the  Court  Is  con- 
cerned, can't  require  such  study.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Is  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal 
and  Its  decision  must  be  abided  by — if  not 
agreed  with  and  respected — if  law  and  order 
are  to  prevail. 

But  the  people  of  this  Nation  can  act  to 
make  certain  that  the  public  infiuence  of 
religion  Is  not  diminished  to  a  catastrophic 
degree. 

Rather  than  fall  meekly  before  a  judicial 
hajrmaker,  the  people  must  t>e  spurred  by 
the  decision  to  a  greater  respect  and  ap- 
preciation of  our  religious  heritage. 

Renewed  religious  effort  on  the  part  of 
every  Individual  American  can  assure  that 
the  beliefs  which  made  this  country  great 
will  not  be  washed  away  by  a  tide  of  mis- 
guided judicial  opinion. 


Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro  the  following 
letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  me  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents  Mr.  Price  P.  Sanders, 
of  North  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  relative  to  the 
present  civil  rights  strife.     I  feel  Mr. 


Sanders'  remarks  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  read  by  as  many  as  pos- 
sible : 

North  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 
Hon  Walter  S.  Baking, 
House  of  Representativei, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Deak  Congressman  Baring:  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sendiag 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  suppose  ke 
will  even  see  the  letter  much  less  read  it. 
This  Is  why  I  am  sending  the  copy  to  you. 
It  simply  represents  an  honest  effort  to  com- 
municate with  my  congressional  representa- 
tive and  an  endeavor  to  be  represented. 

There  are  several  things  that  prompted 
this  letter.  One  of  these  things  being  that 
It  Is  not  easy  to  pick  up  the  mornmg  news- 
paper and  have  to  read  about  one  Amer- 
ican throwing  rocks  at  another.  It  isn't 
easy  to  hear  the  news  commentator  tell 
about  an  presumed  American  sniping  and 
killing  another.  It  isn't  easy  to  look  at 
the  news  photographs  showing  pollceaoen 
hitting  people  over  the  head  with  bUly- 
clubs;  the  very  same  people  who  paid  taxes 
to  provide  funds  for  these  same  policemen 
to  protect  them. 

"There  are  other  kinds  of  reasons  for  this 
letter  too.  It  isn't  easy  to  watch  20  mil- 
lion Americans  feel  sorry  for  themselves  and 
blatantly  demand  more  than  they  deserve 
or  for  that  matter,  more  than  anybody  de- 
serves. To  see  these  people  just  hand  over 
their  fate  to  minority  group  politics  and 
Indicate  preference  in  becoming  political 
orphans  rather  than  becoming  genuine 
American   citizens  is   a  sad  sight  indeed. 

To  see  this  thing  happening  to  my  coun- 
try Is  like  watching  a  good  man  and  good 
friend  fatally  ill  heave  and  sigh  for  the  lack 
of  knowing  why  he  is  going  to  die. 

Acknowledge  please  that  in  sending  you 
the  copy  of  this  letter,  I  am  trying  to  ful- 
fill my  obligation  that  each  man  has  to  kls 
Ideas.  Neither  offense  nor  audacity  Is  In- 
tended. 

Yours  truly. 

Price  P.  Sanders. 

North  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 

June  17.  1963. 
The    President   or    the    United    States   of 
America. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  An  editorial  In  the 
June  14.  1963,  Issue  of  Life  magazine  which 
disclosed  your  forthcoming  attempt  to  use 
the  Constitution's  Interstate  commerce 
clause  to  "desegregate  the  roadside  diner 
selling  «in  out-of-State  can  of  beans"  has 
prompted  me  to  write  this  letter. 

It  appears  that  the  lack  of  being  able 
to  define  the  present  racial  controversy  is 
more  of  a  problem  than  the  controversy  it- 
self. If  it  could  be  accurately  defined,  I'm 
sure  It  could  be  more  simply  solved.  In 
order  to  define  it,  however,  it  should  first 
be  reduced  to  Its  most  fundamental  quan- 
tity. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  well-repre- 
sented minority  of  Negro  Americans  in  com- 
plete control  or  on  the  offensive,  I  should 
say,  only  because  they  enjoy  mutual  posses- 
sion of  a  common  purpose — racial  equality. 
The  majority  here,  being  all  other  Ameri- 
cans, has  no  common  purpose  and  because 
of  this  their  efforts  appear  erratic  and  result 
in  confusion  like  those  of  someone  guilty 
of  something.  Most  of  them  don't  realize 
that  there  are  two  problems  Instead  of  one; 
segregation  of  schools  being  one  of  these 
problems,  and  racial  equality  being  the  other. 

The  school  Issue  is  simple.  If  local,  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  have  used  money  col- 
lected Indiscriminately  by  taxes  to  build 
the  schools.  It  can  In  no  way  be  justifiable  In 
discriminating  against  anyone  wanting  to 
attend  them. 

The  racial  equality  problem  is,  at  best, 
only  distantly  related  to  the  school  desegre- 


gation issue.  This  is  true  because  it  affects 
people  other  than  Negroes.  There  is,  in 
America,  discrimination  against  Catholics, 
Jews,  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto  Rlcan 
Americans,  Italian  Americans,  and  any  other 
minority  group  that  you  are  able  to  call  to 
mind.  For  this  reason,  Negro  Americans 
should  not  have  indicated  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  they  are  unique  In  being  the 
brunt  of  this  dilemma.  They  have  Indicated 
this,  however,  and  It  should  have  by  now 
rendered  their  plight  less  right,  less  moral, 
and  less  strong. 

The  leaders  of  this  Negro  push  for  racial 
equality  knqw  fuU  well  that  in  having 
mutual  purpose  and  in  having  some  moral 
justification  in  pursuing  that  purpose  the 
become  almost  irresistible.  However,  they 
push  so  hard  for  job  equality,  economic 
equality,  and  racial  equality,  etc.;  forever 
using  this  morality  theme,  the  strain  begins 
to  test  Its  purity.  It  appears  to  have  some 
flaws. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  that.  In  gen- 
eral, racial  equality  In  America  is  more 
than  lip  service.  The  U.S.  Congress  en- 
joys Negro  membership.  All  of  America,  In- 
deed the  whole  world  has  acknowledged  the 
work  of  George  Washington  Carver  who  dis- 
covered hundreds  of  uses  for  the  peanut  and 
its  byproducts.  In  so  dothg,  he  almost 
slnglehandedly  put  the  South  on  Its  eco- 
nomic feet.  Jackie  Robinson,  Joe  Louts, 
Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and  Louie  Armstrong  are 
Negro  and  furthermore  they  are  American. 
Each  of  these  men  succeeded  despite  pre- 
judice and  they  continue  to  give  to  all  men 
every  where.  Thxirgood  Marshall  himself, 
the  great-grandson  of  a  slave,  was  quite  able 
to  distinguish  himself,  as  a  great  lawyer  win- 
ning 29  out  of  32  cases  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  later  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  and  is  now  widely  known  as  the 
leading  legal  spokesman  for  the  NAACP. 

If  we  agree  that  there  is  discrimination 
in  America,  then  we  must  also  agree  that 
there  Is  discrimination  all  over  the  world. 
There  is  discrimination  against  Christians 
and  Jews  in  Russia.  There  Is  discrimination 
against  certain  castes  in  India.  There  is 
discrimination  against  Negroes  in  South 
Africa  (far  more  than  in  America)  and  in 
Latin  America  there  Is  discrimination 
against  the  poor.  This  Nation  is  unique  not 
becavise  there  is  discrimination  here  but  be- 
cause there  is  freedom  here.  Had  there  not 
been  this  freedom,  you  would  never  have 
heard  of  Joe  Louis  or  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.,  and 
Thurgood  Marshall  or  George  Washington 
Carver. 

Here  then  Is  the  problem  in  the  proper 
perspective;  racial  equality  Is  only  a  facet 
of  the  gem  of  freedom.  Racial  inequality 
is  not  the  whole  problem;  it  Is  only  one  small 
part.  The  rape  of  Hungary  Is  another  part 
of  this  problem.  Cuba  is  a  part.  The  Black 
Muslim  movement,  the  Nazi  movement,  and 
the  Birch  movement  are  all  parts  of  the  very 
same  problem.  The  problem  is  that  every 
Negro  American,  every  oriental  American, 
every  Catholic  American,  and  every  other 
American,  Including  the  President,  had  mo- 
mentarUy  forgotten  just  what  freedom  Is. 

I'll  spell  It  out:  Freedom  is  when  no  one 
man  nor  any  group  of  men  may  impose 
their  will  upon  the  rights  of  any  other  man 
or  group  of  men.  It's  that  simple.  Democ- 
racy Is  a  condition  that  was  brought  about 
to  create  an  ideal  environment  for  any  man 
to  work  without  having  to  worry  about 
someone  taking  his  wife  or  his  property,  his 
children  or  his  ideas  away  from  him  while 
he  was  busy.  Thus  America — In  honor  of 
the  individual  who  simply  wanted  to  work 
and  remain  solely  responsible  for  bis  own 
failures  and  his  own  successes.  This  design 
just  isn't  supposed  to  flt  minorities  or  ma- 
jorities. It  Isn't  made  for  dictators  or  kings 
or  Muslims  or  Nazis.  It  Is  only  for 
individuals. 
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Did  George  Wa«hlngton  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  Caucasian  Protestant?  He  might 
have,  but  be  distinguished  himself  as  an 
American  first.  Did  Abraham  Lincoln  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  of  hillbilly  country  people  from  Ken- 
tucky? I  think  not  He  too  was  an  Ameri- 
can first.  Did  Hitler  think  of  Jesse  Owens 
as  a  Negro  during  the  1936  Olympic  gamaa 
In  Berlin?  It  occurs  to  me  that  Jeese  did  as 
much  as  anybody  to  disprove  the  master  race 
Idea  that  Hitler  was  promoting  In  those  days. 
He  did  It  In  the  name  of  America.  It  was 
Incidental  to  Hitler  that  he  was  a  Negro. 

Twenty-seven  years  and  two  wars  later,  the 
Black  Muslim  movement  not  only  forbids 
white  membership  but  openly  teaches  racial 
inequality.  "The  white  people  are  all  devils." 
they  say.  "and  we  don't  want  any  part  of 
them."  I  admit  that  I  am  curious  as  to  why 
the  Constitution  hasnt  been  referred  to  here. 
At  any  rate,  this  Muslim  movement  renders, 
once  again,  the  total  plight  of  the  Negro 
community  In  America  less  right,  less 
moral,  and  less  strong 

At  this  point  I  realize  that  the  problem  Is 
still  not  solved  but  it  should  be  clearer  as  to 
what  the  problem  Is.  The  p&rt  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  play  In  lU 
solution  causes  within  me  great  anxiety.  He 
has  Indicated  that  he  would  like  to  have  a 
law  passed  to  make  It  Illegal  for  one  man  not 
to  let  another  man  have  access  to  his  busi- 
ness. If  such  a  law  ever  becomes  a  reality 
then  freedom  In  America  will  have  been  an- 
other Utopia  that  will  have  never  really  ex- 
isted. There  should  be  no  such  law  because 
a  man's  business  might  well  be  as  sacred  as 
his  home.  This  is  only  natural  because,  like 
his  home,  he  created  it.  Furthermore.  It  rep- 
resents his  property.  If.  then,  another  law 
is  passed  to  make  it  Illegal  for  him  to  hire 
anyone  he  pleases  or  fire  anyone  he  pleases, 
then  It  might  as  well  not  even  be  his  prop- 
erty. A  most  significant  fact  emerges  here;  if 
either  or  both  of  these  laws  are  passed,  each 
Negro  In  America  will  have  lost  more  indi- 
vidual liberty  than  he  will  have  gained.  This 
Is  because  the  Constitution  guarantees  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  guarantees  the  Negro 
the  right  to  express  himself  as  an  Individual 
the  same  as  anybody  else.  The  authenticity 
of  these  two  documents  has  been  illustrated 
countless  times  by  the  Negroes  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  any  number  of  cre- 
ative fields,  professions  and  trades. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  if  the  rights  of 
the  individiuil  are  protected,  there  is  simply 
no  need  to  create  laws  to  protect  any  minor- 
ity group  frofn  racial  or  even  religious  dis- 
crimination. Each  individual  Is  supposed 
to  be  constitutionally  endowed  with  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  pleases,  work  as  he 
pleases,  say  as  he  pleases,  read  as  he  pleases, 
and  even  think  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he 
does  not  impose  upon  the  rights  of  anyone 
else. 

We  are  all  aware  that  some  of  the  strong- 
est convictions  are  held  by  the  most  igno- 
rant people.  This  applies  to  Negro  Ameri- 
cans and  white  Americans  both.  What  many 
people  don't  realize  is  that  even  ignorance 
Is  a  freedom.  It  is  an  absvird  freedom  but  a 
freedom  nevertheless. 

To  Illustrate  this  Idea,  allow  me  to  describe 
the  possible  character  of  some  American.  He 
Is  articulate.  He  Is  forthright  and  basically 
honest.  He  Is  even  compassionate.  He 
possesses  all  of  these  attributes  and  many 
more  and  still  falls  to  recognize  one  of  the 
greatest  truths  of  all  time — all  men  are 
created  equal.  A  law  forcing  him  to  think 
otherwise  is  as  tyrannical  as  any  act  in  his- 
tory that  Inhibited  human  freedom.  A  law 
forbidding  any  man  the  right  to  refuse  the 
service  of  his  business  to  any  other  man  for 
any  reason  will  not  enhance  our  constitu- 
tional privileges.  On  the  contrary.  It  will 
destroy  them. 

The  Issue  here,  I  once   again  point  out, 


Is  neither  racial  equality  nor  the  lack  of  It. 
It  is  that  if  everyone  In  America  is  to  remain 
free,  then  no  man  nor  any  group  of  men  may 
Impose  their  will  upon  the  rights  of  any 
other  man  or  any  other  group  of  men.  This 
applies  to  American  Negroes  and  American 
Presidents  Just  like  anylxxly  else. 

If  the  Negroes  In  America  are  ever  to 
enjoy  the  crystal  pure,  authentic  racial 
equality  they  seek,  they  must  Individually 
rise  above  the  ignorance  of  all  people.  In- 
cluding their  own.  and  prove  by  action  and 
deed  they  truly  are  equal  to  other  men. 
This  has  been  done  many  times  already  but 
will  have  to  be  done  again  and  again  and 
again.  If  they  succeed,  and  it  Is  imperative 
they  do.  they  will  have  done  more  than 
their  share  of  removing  that  seemingly  in- 
evitable Ignorance  that  has  hindered  man 
for  BO  long.  They  will  have  confirmed  that 
there  is  dignity  In  humanity  despite  all  of 
the  evidence  to  the  contrary.  When  they 
have  succeeded  they  will  have  helped  estab- 
lish another  great  truth — freedom  is  not  a 
commodity  to  be  bargained  and  traded  for;  it 
Is  a  test  that  all  men  must  acknowledge  If 
they  are  to  ever  enjoy  It 
Tours  truly. 

Price    P.    Sanders. 


Reaping  the  Haryett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
Aiken  Standard  and  Review,  the  daily 
publication  of  my  hometown  of  Aiken, 
S.C,  has  presented  to  its  readers  some 
very  pertinent  comments  on  the  racial 
violence  now  being  fomented  in  many 
American  communities  by  groups  which 
have  been  encouraged  to  ignore  the  or- 
derly processes  of  law  and  order.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  entitled  "Reaping 
the  Harvest"  in  the  June  20,  1963.  issue 
of  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  whom  it  is  indirectly 
addressed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reaping  the  Harvest 

The  Kennedy  brothers,  one  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  other  At- 
torney General,  sowed  the  seeds  of  tujTnoll. 
strife  and  tribulation  during  the  presidential 
campaign  with  elaborate  promises  based 
upon  political  expediency. 

Today  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  reap- 
ing the  bitter  harvest. 

Today's  demonstrations,  racial  clashes, 
turmoil  and  unrest  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  President  and  his  brother  and  unless 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  steps  in 
and  curbs  the  power  then  shall  the  nation 
eventually  reap  a  still  bitterer  harvest  of 
more  bloodshed,  unrest  and  finally  bring  to 
an  end  a  proud  and  mighty  nation  built 
upon  the  concepts  of  democracy  as  outlined 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  line  with  policy  of  expediency  is  the 
Supreme  Court  which  has  struck  down  Item 
upon  item  contained  In  the  historic  docu- 
ment and   has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  tell 


American  businessmen  how  to  conduct  free 
enterprise — the  very  thing  which  made 
America  great. 

It  cannot  be  understood  how  Government 
can  take  the  position  that  it  can  control 
private  endeavor — to  say  whom  and  what  It 
shall  cater  to  and  in  so  doing  demonstrate 
very  clearly  that  the  present  administra- 
tion Is  concerned  only  with  political  progress, 
not  preservation  of  the  Nation  as  a  democ- 
racy, but  seeks  for  it  a  nation  ruled  by  a 
dynasty. 

Neither  the  Negro  race,  nor  the  white  race 
has  the  privilege  to  demonstrate  in  any  place 
In  the  Nation  If  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
municipal  or  State  govertunent  and  in  the 
event  such  demonstrations  occur  that  are 
contrary  to  ordinances  then  shall  the  offend- 
ers be  punished  Just  as  are  any  offenders 
of  law  and  order. 

It  is  not  understandable  why  this  admin- 
istration should  spend  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  both  white  and 
Negro.  In  upholding  the  action  of  one  race 
and  ignoring  the  right  of  the  other. 

Unless  the  people  of  the  Nation,  in  lawful 
and  legal  manner,  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
bring  to  an  end  such  actions  by  the  admin- 
istration then  the  future  of  this  Nation  in 
racial  strife  and  disturbances  will  be  filled 
with  violence,  even  war  between  the  races, 
and  the  end  of  a  glorious  nation  built  upon 
principles  of  democracy  and  constitutional 
government,  and  triumph  of  communism. 


Don't  Punish  the  Farmer  for  His  Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
wheat  referendum.  May  21.  there  has 
been  abundant  speculation  concerning 
prospects  for  wheat  legislation.  Parmer 
mail  indicates  a  majority  voted  "no" 
because  of  strict  controls;  veUed  threats 
from  the  Secretary,  the  President,  and 
other  administration  leaders;  an  over- 
dose of  propaganda,  along  with  general 
irritations  with  one  farm  program  or 
another  over  the  years. 

Unfortunately,  some  feel  the  American 
wheat  farmer  should  be  punished  for 
exercising  his  Independence.  This 
prompts  me  to  point  out  an  editorial  in 
the  June  5,  Kansas  City  Star,  'Don't 
Punish  the  Parmer  for  His  Vote." 

The  editorial  is  both  analytical  and 
objective,  and  should  be  of  Interest. 

DoWt  Punish  the  Faemex  for  His  Vote 

The  administration  and  certain  congres- 
sional leaders  seem  to  be  saying  that  farmers 
should  be  punished  for  voting  as  they  did  In 
the  wheat  referendum.  It  is  an  unthinking 
attitude  that  smacks  of  revenge  In  the  first 
reaction  to  defeat. 

Various  statements  from  Washington,  no 
matter  how  sweetly  they  are  phrased,  are 
clear  enough.  The  farmers  have  made  their 
bed.  now  let  them  lie  in  It.  There  is  an  as- 
sumption that  after  1  year,  imder  a  free 
market,  fanners  will  come  crawling  back  for 
help.  And  that  they  will  meekly  vote  for  the 
program  which  they  turned  down  this  year. 
You  hear  restated  over  and  over  the  asser- 
tions by  the  chairmen  of  the  agriculture 
committees  In  the  House  and  Senate,  that  no 
new  wheat  legislation  will  be  passed. 

On  the  referendum  ballot,  the  farmers 
could  make  but  two  marks,  "yes "  or    "no." 
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If  they  voted  "yes."  they  would  have  ac- 
cepted a  program  under  which  there  would 
be  both  acreage  controls  and  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  they  could 
sell  for  the  maximum  support  rat*  of  92.  A 
"no"  vote,  in  effect,  was  for  another  but 
voluntary  program.  Under  this  program, 
there  are  no  controls  on  acreage.  Price  sup- 
port Is  only  50  percent  of  parity  ($U6  a 
bushel) .    It  Is  close  to  a  free  market. 

There  was  no  middle  choice  on  the  ballot. 
Just  how  the  Individual  farmers  reasoned 
will  never  be  known.  Certainly  they  voted 
against  the  controls  program  and  all  It  im- 
plied. But  whether  they  also  were  demand- 
ing an  end  to  all  Government  aid  on  wheat 
price  and  production  remains  to  be  seen. 
After  all.  with  the  Government  owning  a 
bllUon-bushel  surplus  of  the  grain,  a  ccMn- 
pletely  free  market  Is  an  illusion.  A  free 
market  aasimies  that  prices  will  be  made  In 
the  marketplace  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  As  long  as  the  Government  can 
throw  huge  surpluses  on  the  market  at  any 
time,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can't 
function  normally. 

But  if  we  assume  that  farmers  were  voting 
for  a  free  market.  Ls  this  something  for  which 
they  should  be  condemned?  Instead  of  pro- 
posing that  farmers  "boll  In  thetr  own  oil." 
why  not  an  expression  of  hop>e  that  the  free 
market  will  work  eventually,  and  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Government  Is  pre- 
pared to  move  toward  It  with  practical 
steps? 

We're  not  certain  at  the  moment  Just  what 
the  course  ahead  should  be  for  wheat.  How- 
ever, If  new  legislation  is  required,  if  there 
is  a  middle-ground  program  that  farmers 
would  accept  with  perhaps  lower  price  sup- 
ports. Congress  ought  to  consider  It  on  its 
merits.  If  the  choice  Is  to  be  an  eventual 
free  market,  the  Government  should  take  all 
steps  possible  to  develop  a  favorable  climate 
for  Its  operation.  Wheat  Lb  a  major  factor  in 
the  Nation's  economy.  It  should  not  be  the 
toy  of  political  pique. 

Undoubtedly,  the  administration's  efforts 
to  force  farmers  to  vote  "yes"  in  the  wheat 
referendiun  backfired.  It  was  a  factor  In 
the  program's  defeat.  The  effort  to  make 
farmers  wish  they  had  voted  differently, 
coula  backfire,  too. 
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Welcome  to  ChemitraBd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOTTTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  report  to  the  Congress, 
through  the  media  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  to  the  Nation,  the  advent 
of  a  new  Industrial  effort  in  my  district 
of  South  Carolina.  I  speak  of  the  new 
plant  at  Blacksburg,  S.C,  Cherokee 
County,  in  my  congressional  district. 

We  are  happy  to  have  Chemstrand  and 
we  welcome  them  to  South  Carolina  and 
to  Blacksburg.  We  expect  to  offer  for 
them  the  same  fine  political  climate  we 
have  offered  to  many  other  industries 
who  have  come  to  South  Carolina.  We 
want  to  help  and  we  will  cooperate  in 
assuring  that  this  production  is  benefi- 
cial to  the  Nation,  to  the  investors  of 
Chemstrand  and  to  the  people  who  work 
in  the  plant. 

At  this  point  I  enclose  the  story  of  this 
dedication  as  accurately  reported  in  the 


Qaflney  Ledger,  Gaffney,  S.C,  of  Thurs- 
day, June  20,  1963. 

CHxifSTEAirD  Dedicates  New  Plakt 
Several  company  officials  along  with  State, 
county  and  local  governmental  representa- 
tives took  part  In  a  30-mlnute  dedication 
service  Tuesday  for  the  new  Chemstrand 
Co.  plant  on  Interstate  Highway  No.  85  near 
Blacksburg. 

Several  hundred  persons  who  attended 
were  guests  of  the  company  at  a  barbecue 
luncheon  which  followed. 

The  dedication  was  held  In  one  wing  of 
the  huge  building  wliich  covers  8  acres 
of  ground.  Robert  C.  Reese,  the  plant  man- 
ager, presided. 

An  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Coy 
R.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Blacksburg  First 
Baptist  Church.  ShOTt  talks  were  made  by 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  president 
of  Chemstrand;  P.  W.  Rimge,  a  vice  president 
and  general  manager;  Chauncey  Lever,  of 
Columbia,  director  of  the  community  rela- 
tions division  of  the  State  development 
board;  and  Macon  Miller,  of  Columbia,  di- 
rector of  Industrial  relations  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

r>r.  T.  A.  Campbell,  Sr.,  of  Blacksburg,  act- 
ing as  a  representative  of  the  Blacksburg 
Chamber  of  Comerce,  presented  Mr.  O'Neal 
with  a  scroll  of  appreciation  from  that  or- 
ganization. 

Chemstrand  officials.  Including  President 
O'Neal,  Vice  President  Runge  and  General 
Manager  Reese  expressed  complete  satisfac- 
tion with  the  type  of  employees  and  with  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed  in  the  plant. 
Starting  operations  only  a  few  months  ago 
with  100  employes,  the  faclUty  now  has  136 
and  officials  said  the  number  will  grow  to 
200  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  possIbUlty  of  expansion  depends  on 
the  trend  of  business  in  the  future. 

However,  the  officials  pointed  to  the  Green- 
wood facility  which  began  operaUng  4  years 
ago  with  400  employees  and  now  has  1.100. 
The  company's  Penfiacola  plant  began  with 
less  than  half  of  the  present  total  of  around 
6,000. 

At  a  press  conference  held  before  the  dedi- 
cation, Mr.  Runge  said  the  Blacksburg  site 
had  been  chosen  after  about  100  possible 
locations  in  several  southern  States  had  been 
considered.  He  pointed  out  the  facility  Is 
on  Interstate  85  and  the  main  line  ctf  the 
Southern  Railway,  making  unstrrpaased 
transportation  service  available. 

Company  officials  classified  the  Blacksburg 
plant  as  the  main  dlstrlbuUon  center  for  the 
firm.  It  was  pointed  out  a  wide  variety  of 
products  are  being  brought  In  by  rail  ship- 
ments and  are  being  distributed  in  smaller 
shipments  by  trucks. 

The  fact  that  this  Immediate  area  Is  cen- 
traUy  located  with  respect  to  the  texUle  In- 
dustry had  much  to  do  with  the  selection 
of  the  Blacksbtirg  site.  It  was  stated. 

South  Carolina  Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell 
told  a  group  Informally  Monday  night: 

"I  want  to  give  every  possible  evidence  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  fine  organiza- 
tion has  located  in  our  State  and  Ls  continu- 
ing to  grow  here.  We  are  extremely  happy  to 
have  you  here. 

"We  are  Interested  In  giving  you  good, 
honest  government — the  kind  that  will  en- 
courage Industry  to  come  here,  and  the  kind 
under  which  Industry  can  thrive." 

Chemstrand  Co.'s  newest  facility  is  a 
nylon  processing  plant  and  warehouse  lo- 
cated on  a  150-acre  tract  near  Blacksburg  In 
the  heart  of  a  booming  textile  manufactur- 
ing area. 

Key  words  for  this  new  plant  are  "ciistomer 
service,"  for  In  the  processing  faculty  nylon 
filament  yam  Is  wovind  on  huge  spools, 
known  as  beams,  and  readied  for  shipment  to 
Chemstrand  ciistomers.  The  six  large  ware- 
house bays  permit  adequate  storage  of  j&m 


so  that  customers'  needs  may  be  met  more 
swiftly  and  efficiently. 

The  total  plant  covers  some  315,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  -with  a  total  of  8  acres 
under  roof.  Manufactxiring,  service,  and  of- 
fice areas  cover  about  75,020  square  feet. 
Each  of  the  warehouse  bays  covers  40,000 
square  feet,  for  a  total  of  240,000,  and  has 
a  ceiling  of  25  feet. 

The  warehouse  wings  were  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete  slabs,  each  one  16  feet, 
8  Inches  wide,  and  29  feet  6  Inches  high! 
and  weighing  22  tons.  The  warehouse  bays 
have  a  total  of  22  doors,  10  for  freight  cars 
and  12  for  trucks.  Between  two  major  ware- 
house wings,  is  a  paved  loading  area  for 
trucks.  This  area  covers  an  additional  62,900 
square  feet. 

Chemstrand,  a  division  of  Monsanto  Chem- 
ical Co.,  announced  plans  for  the  new 
Blacksburg  plant  in  October  1962.  Construc- 
tion was  done  by  Dtmiel  Construction  Co. 
of  Greenville,   S.C. 

Chemstrand  Co.'s  plant  at  Blasksburg  Is 
the  third  Chemstrand  Installation  to  begin 
operations  in  South  Carolina  in  less  than  3 
years. 

Chemstrand,  a  leading  producer  of  chem- 
ical textile  fibers,  first  announced  plans  to 
Join  South  Carolina's  growing  industrial 
community  in  June  1959,  with  its  proposed 
nylon  plant  at  Greenwood.  That  plant  first 
began  commercial  operations  in  October  1960, 
and  since  that  time  has  undergone  two  major 
expansions,  more  than  tripling  the  size  of 
the  Initial  plant.  It  now  employs  more  than 
1.100  South  Carolina  residents.  Nylon  fila- 
ment yarn  produced  at  Greenwood  finds  wide 
applications  in  apparel  and  home  furnish- 
ings In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Chemstrand  announced  plans  for  its  Man- 
agement Information  Center  at  Greenville 
in  April  1961.  Construction  of  the  center 
was  started  in  September  1961,  and  the  new 
Imllding  was  dedicated  in  the  early  spring 
of  1962.  The  Management  Information  Cen- 
ter, which  brings  representatives  of  all  prin- 
cipal management  functions  together  at  one 
location,  provides  all  segments  of  the  com- 
pany with  up-to-the-minute  information 
through  the  use  of  a  modern  electronic  com- 
puter system  and  an  extensive  and  high- 
speed communications  network. 

Plans  for  the  Blacksburg  plant  were  an- 
nounced in  October  1962,  with  work  begin- 
ning almost  Immediately.  The  new  facility 
includes  a  nylon  warping  operation  and  ex- 
tensive warehousing  to  provide  even  better 
customer  service  to  Chemstrand  customers 
in  this  important  textile  maniifacturing  area. 


Typewriter  Keys  Are  Silent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  learned  about  the  deftth  of  a  news- 
paperman, Mr.  William  Coston  Carver, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Belling- 
ham.  Wash.,  Herald. 

There  is  little  that  I  can  do  to  console 
the  people  of  Bellingham  and  Whatcom 
County,  whom  he  served  for  so  many 
years.  The  keys  of  his  ancient  type- 
writer, which  sad  beside  his  rolltop  desk- 
are  silent.  But,  I  am  confident  those 
who  follow  will  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
with  which  he  served  not  only  his  news- 
paper, but  also  his  community. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark*.  I  include  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Bellingham  Herald, 
which  explains  much  about  this  man  who 
was  an  inspiration  to  those  who  knew 
him  either  personally  or  through  the 
words  he  wrote: 

DSATH    or    AN    BDITOa 

We  kn«w  W.  C.  Cmryr  at  different  time* 
and  In  different  way*.  First,  as  a  teenage 
contemporary  and  good  friend  of  hi«  two 
children.  Later  as  an  employee.  And  ffnaily 
as  one  who  occupied  the  office  that  was  his 
for  so  many  years. 

In  our  school  days,  he  seemed  an  awesome 
figure,  for  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Herald 
and  we  had  been  bitten  by  the  Journalism 
bug  and  hoped  to  be  a  newspaperman  our- 
self. 

Later  he  was  to  become  our  "boM,"  though 
that  words  needs  quote  marks  around  It.  for 
the  relationship  never  seemed  that  rigid. 
Our  youthful  awe  changed  to  deep  respect, 
along  with  appreciation  for  his  wisdotn  and 
kindliness. 

Since  his  retirement  5  years  ago.  after  the 
better  part  ot  a  half  century's  service  to  this 
newspaper,  be  bad  been  a  valued  friend  and 
a  coffee -drinking  colleague  The  "B«r 
C5»rver"  of  our  youth,  who  had  become  the 
"Chler*  ot  our  reporting  days  on  the  paper, 
now  had  become  "W.  C."  or  "Cos." 

WUliam  Coeton  Carver  was  a  superb 
writer.  But  he  was  an  unobetruslve  man, 
one  who  shunned  the  spotlight  Among 
frieiils,  he  was  never  at  a  loea  for  a  good- 
huaored  and  gracious  conunent,  but  when 
he  I  poke  to  the  public  In  general.  It  was 
through  the  anonymity  of  his  typewriter 

Tliat  typewriter.  It  was  a  standing  Joke  at 
the  Herald,  the  way  Mr.  Carver  hung  onto 
that  t\uTi-of-the-century  relic,  and  It 
•mv'Md  him.  too.  But  he  was  dead  serious 
abo'it  keeping  It.  The  thousands,  nay  mll- 
Uoos.  of  words  that  came  alive  through  Its 
f rat  lie  frame  and  slender  keys  f  *  *  they 
wer)  a  team,  and  he  was  not  about  to  give 
It  up  for  one  of  those  new  models.  He 
wrote  with  It.  whimsically  and  knowledge- 
ably,  right  up  to  his  final  weeks,  and  It  had 
been  our  hope  that  we  would  get.  from  Its 
battered  platen,  additional  feature  stories 
such  as  the  memorable  one  he  wrote  recently 
on  the  history  of  the  name  Bellingham. 

But  that  was  not  to  be,  and  now  It  Is  our 
task  to  write  the  obituary  of  a  well-loved 
friend.  He  was  a  personal  inspiration,  too. 
though  It  would  have  embarrassed  him  If  we 
had  ever  said  so.  So  here  we  sit.  In  the 
offl(«  that  was  so  much  a  part  of  him  for 
moHt  of  his  life,  and  grope  for  words.  What 
shall  we  say  that  will  oonvey  something  of 
his  talent  and  his  wldom  and  his  gentle  per- 
sonality? "Keep  It  short,"  he  might  have 
said.  Very  well.  He  was  a  dedicated  news- 
paperman, with  a  lexicographer's  gift  for 
language.  He  was  a  gentle  man.  And  he 
was  an  American  idealist.  In  his  quiet  way, 
one  who  never  lost  his  Identification  with 
the  virtues  that  bviilt  the  Nation  he  loved. 
He  win  be  missed. 


Pacem  in  Terris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OF  nxnfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  exceptional  editorial  was  written 
by  the  national  commander  of  the  Cath- 
olic War  Veterans  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Edward  P.  McElroy,  on  the 


outstanding  life  and  death  of  His  Holi- 
ness. Pope  John  XXIU.  and  as  part  of  my 
remarks  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
this  dissertation: 

We  Of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  moet  grieved 
at  the  death  of  the  holy  father.  Our  won- 
derful church  leader  was  the  full  example 
of  charity,  seal,  and  simplicity.  Pope  John 
the  xxm  broxight  to  the  Catholic  Church 
and  to  the  world  the  vigor  and  stamina  that 
Is  usually  found  within  a  penon  of  a  younger 
age. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  had  the  pelasure 
and  honor  of  leading  142  men,  women,  and 
children  to  Rome  for  an  audience  with  the 
holy  father  The  holy  father  stated  to  me, 
"Welcome  to  the  Vatican.  Conmiander.  have 
all  your  veterans  pray  for  peace  so  there 
will  be  no  new  veterans."  Pope  John  was 
a  veteran  of  two  wars  and  we  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  felt 
extremely  close  to  him 


Conj^'coniaii    WUliam    H.    Harsba    Ab- 
noaDces    Resalts   of   Public   Opinioo 
Poll  of  Ohio's  Sixth  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF   ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months,  I  have  been  con- 
ducting a  public  opinion  poll  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  here.  It 
has  been  my  purp>ose  to  solicit  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  to  determine  their  feel- 
ing about  important  Issues  that  are 
awaiting  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives so  that  I  could  give  the  best 
represesntation  possible.  Participation 
in  the  poll  was  not  limited  to  any  special 
group.  Through  the  mailing  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire and  the  cooperation  of  dis- 
trict newspapers,  which  kindly  reprinted 
the  questionnaire  as  a  public  service,  the 
opportunity  to  participate  was  made 
available  to  all  of  those  interested  in 
expressing  their  views. 

The  poll  contained  12  questions  re- 
lating to  matters  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy.  The  results  of  this  opinion 
survey  are  now  available.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  tabulation  indicates  such 
definite  trends  in  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  The  results  show 
that  opinions  on  over  half  of  the  ques- 
tions registered  more  than  65  percent 
support  or  opposition. 

The  people  expressed  great  concern 
over  the  weakness  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  the  concessions  being  offered  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  relaxing  inspection  re- 
quirements on  nuclear  testing. 

Another  issue  of  vital  importance  and 
concern  to  the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict is  the  proposed  tax  cut.  Appar- 
ently, the  great  majority  answering  the 
questionnaire  felt  a  comparable  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  should  accom- 
pany any  tax  cut. 

Of  course,  there  was  considerable  op- 
position to  the  Federal  Government  en- 
tering the  field  of  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  level.  Appar- 
ently, the  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District 


feel  this  is  a  matter  of  local  concern  that 
should  be  handled  by  the  communities 
and  school  districts  primarily  involved. 

Likewise,  considerable  opposition  was 
expressed  to  the  large  expenditures  in 
foreign  aid. 

Every  survey  has  its  limitations. 
Brevity  in  questioning  does  not  permit 
comprehensive  answers  embracing  all 
facets  of  tin  issue.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  answer  a  question  by  a  simple 
yes  or  no. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  returning 
the  questionnaire  added  comments  dis- 
cussing the  issues.  Although  these  com- 
ments are  extremely  helpful  to  me  in  as- 
sessing the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the 
district,  it  is  not  possible,  unfortunately, 
to  refiect  them  in  statistical  form.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  making  comments 
expressed  serious  concern  and  outspoken 
opposition  to  increasing  the  powers  of 
the  President  and  greater  Federal  ex- 
penditures that  are  producing  mounting 
deficits  and  adding  to  the  burden  of  the 
national  debt. 

Following  are  the  detailed  results  of 
the  poll: 

[In  p«rernt] 


1.  Do   you   tavor   an   acroaB-the- 

board  cut  In  your  Inoome 
UnsT 
(s)  If  th«rr  is  a  ooroparabl^ 
reduction    In     Federal 

spendlDK^ 

(b)  If  there  Is  not  a  compara- 
redflctton  In  Federal 
spendlnRT 

2.  Do  you  favor  Federal  aid  In  the 

form  of  kMas  and  icranU  to 
ooll«f««T 

3.  Do   you    believe    the    Federal 

Oovcmnirnt  rbould  provide 
Federal  aid  lor  local  teacher*' 
salaries? 

4.  Do    you    iwlleve    the    Federal 

Oovcmment  should  provide 
Federal  akl  ibr  local  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  Mhool 
ooustructlon? 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  Mtabllshment 

of    a    Youth     Conservation 

Corps? 

0.  Do  you  favor  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps?...  .   

7.  Do  you  favor  the  paasaire  of  the 

Urban  Maw  Tran.ilt  Act.  \n- 
volvlnr  $flOO,0OO.0OO  In  iranu 
lor  urban  transportation  facil- 
ities'  

8.  Do  you  favor  further  U.S.  eoo- 

cesBloos  to  obtain  a  nuclear 

teat  ban? 

0.  Do  you  tevor  the  exteiulon  of 
the  Feed  Oraln  Act?.     

10.  Do  you  favor  an  extensive  re- 

duction In  our  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures?  

11.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S. 

financial  support  of  ao-called 
Utilted  Nations  peace-keep- 
ing operations? 

12.  Are  you  .satisfied  with  oar  policy 

toward  Cuba? 
(s)  Would  you  hvor  a  com- 
plete blockade?. 

(b)  Would  you  favor  sn  In- 
vasion of  Cuba? 


Y«s 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


82  « 

11  7 

38  tt 

12  3 

29  0 

42  4 

22.7 

8.0 

12  7 
116 

88.S 

30.4 

06.0 
30.3 


9  0 
49  3 
52  0 

84  2 
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The  Dissentera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLIltA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24. 1963 
Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the 
Hartsville  Messenger,  of  Hartsvllle.  S.C, 


has  printed  in  its  June  20.  1963.  edition 
an  eloquent  editorial  plea  for  more  ac- 
tions of  independent  thinking  and  voting 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress  in 
this  age  when  conformity,  unfortunately, 
appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  As 
this  editorial  is  directed  particularly  to 
the  Congress.  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
made  available  for  all  Members  of  both 
Houses  to  read.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Dissenters"  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Disskntkrs 
From  time  to  time  we  hear  sounds  from 
pollUclaiis  and  writers  to  the  effect  that  their 
patience  with  dissenters  is  wearing  thin.  In 
(Congress,  especially.  In  recent  years  the  trend 
has  been  toward  conformity. 

The  party  line  Is  sold  as  the  vital  tblng. 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  party 
leaders  stress  loyalty  to  the  party,  to  the 
party  line.  The  Senator  or  Congressman 
who  deviates  from  the  "line"  Is  ptinlshed  In 
a  number  of  ways — by  not  getting  on  good 
committees,  by  not  getting  patronage  from 
the  White  House,  etc.,  etc. 

We  need  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
wlU  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  their  legLs- 
lative  House  and  tell  the  country  what  they 
retUly  think,  vrlth  the  gloves  off.  We  need 
□fien  who  will  shun  the  patronage  and  the 
favors  of  the  party,  the  favors  of  the  all- 
powerful  administration  In  power,  if  neces- 
sary, and  speak  the  Independent  truth. 

Let  us  have  the  mavericks.  Let  us  return 
to  the  day  when  a  bill — in  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House — is  decided  on  its  merits,  on 
the  debate  which  precedes  the  vote. 

The  country  will  benefit  because  of  every 
legislator  and  citizen  who  speaks  his  mind. 
Independently.  The  country  needs  the  dis- 
senters. A  nation  of  conformists  can  be  led 
astray. 

Prom  our  earliest  pioneer  days,  we  have 
respected  the  dissenter;  let  us  never  forget 
his  right  and  his  place  In  our"  scheme  of 
democracy. 


Whose  Rifhts  Are  at  Stake? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has 
published  In  Its  June  20,  1963,  edition 
two  editorials  which  I  commend  to  the 
membership  of  the  Congress.  One  is  en- 
titled "Whose  Rights  Are  at  Stake?"  and 
the  other  is  entitled  "King  Abuses  His 
Race."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  of  these  editorials  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whose  Rights  Are  at  Stake? 

President  Kennedy  has  rejected  the  long 
established  right  of  every  American  to  free 
enterprise  and  free  choice  In  the  civil  rights 
package  he  has  presented  to  Congress. 

In  his  effort  to  dbtaln  a  compulsory  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Negro  at  every  level  of  busi- 
ness and  society,  the  Nation's  Chief  Execu- 


tive Is  asking  the  American  people  to  discard 
the  system  which  has  made  this  country 
great — and  oould  make  it  greater.  He  is 
asking  them  to  substitute  socialism  as  their 
way  of  life,  and  to  believe  that  all  himian 
problems  can  be  legislated  away  and  all 
Ills  of  our  society  be  eliminated  by  enact- 
ment of  a  law. 

Mr.  Kennedy  terms  his  legislation  solu- 
tions "which  should  be  acceptable  to  all  fair- 
minded  men,"  yet  he  himself  has  approached 
this  problem  in  less  than  a  falrmlnded  man- 
ner. 

While  he  has  ostensibly  sought  a  solution 
within  the  framework  of  America's  private 
enterprise  system  the  President  has  given 
It  no  chance  to  prove  Itself. 

In  recent  weeks  he  has  assembled  at  the 
White  House  representatives  of  various  areas 
of  business,  calling  upon  each  to  forfeit  their 
right  to  operate  their  establishments  as  they 
are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  without  waiting  for  them  to  under- 
take to  carry  out  his  bidding,  giving  each 
an  opportunity  to  turn  to  his  own  con- 
science for  the  real  solution  to  our  national 
dilemma.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  gone  to  the  Con- 
gress and.  In  the  name  of  civil  rights,  asked 
that  body  to  take  away  from  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  every  last  vestige  of 
State  rights  and  individual  freedoms  left  to 
them. 

Adoption  of  the  entire  package  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy proposes  would,  as  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge  said  yesterday,  "subject  the  people 
to  a  Federal  Judicial  and  executive  tjrranny 
which  would  completely  destroy  the  right  of 
man  to  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.'  " 

There  are,  we  hasten  to  admit  sections  of 
the  President's  legislative  prc^)oeal  which 
deserve  favorable  action  within  the  Congress. 
No  one-  should  be  permitted  to  deny  to 
any  Negro,  otherwise  qualified,  the  right  to 
register  and  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot.  We 
think  there  Is  merit  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  broaden  the  manpower  development 
and  training  program,  and  to  provide  for  ex- 
panded vocational  education  facilities. 

We  concur  with  Senator  Talmadge,  how- 
ever. In  his  belief  that  It  should  not  be  In 
the  scope  of  Congress  to  deny  private  busi- 
nesses, bnllt  and  paid  for  by  private  Indi- 
viduals, the  right  to  determine,  according  to 
their  own  will,  whom  they  will  serve  and 
win  not  serve. 

TO  give  to  t^  Attorney  General  the 
authcM-ity  to  file  civil  suits  against  private 
business  firms  which  deny  their  "advan- 
tages, privileges,  and  faculties"  to  any  Indi- 
vidual would  be  to  turn  over  to  Government 
control  of  rarivate  business. 

The  loss.  In  our  Judgment,  would  be  as 
great  In  the  long  run  to  the  Negro  as  to  the 
white  American. 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  taken  a  cow- 
ardly approach  to  an  admittedly  difficult 
problem. 

Instead  of  laying  before  the  Negro  his  re- 
sponsibility as  a  citizen  and  the  need  for 
him  to  strive  for  his  goal  of  equality  in  an 
atmosphere  of  law  and  order,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  encouraged  the  Negro,  it  seems  to  us,  to 
demonstrate  In  a  reckless  and  unlawful  man- 
ner and  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

Why,  we  wonder,  as  we  have  asl^ed  before, 
has  not  the  President  called  In  the  leaders 
of  the  NAACP  and  CORE,  as  he  has  leaders 
of  labor,  business.  Industry,  and  religion, 
and  placed  before  them  their  obligation  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others? 

The  President,  we  hold,  has.  In  hU  civil 
rights  package,  turned  his  back  on  the  Con- 
stitution, on  tradition  and  on  common- 
Eense.  He  has.  In  our  opinion,  decided  to 
shuck  the  pressiu-es  to  which  he  has  been 
subjected,  pressures  that  he  thinks  might 
weigh  against  his  second  bid  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  turn  them  over  to  Congress.  Now, 
If  his  socialistic  program  falls  of  passage  he 


can  always  turn  to  the  Negro  segment  of 
our  population  with  "clean"  hands  and' de- 
clare that  he  tried.  Congress,  then,  would 
be  the  "fall  guy." 

No  one  may  successfully  argue  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shoiUd  not 
serve  as  a  leader  for  all  citizens  of  this  land. 
But  that  duty  does  not  Impose  on  a  Presi- 
dent the  necessity  tor  eliminating  proi>erty 
rights  In  his  bid  to  extend  so-called  human 
rights. 

Without  property  rights  there  can  be  no 
human  rights. 


King  Abuses  His  Race 
Just  last  Monday  a  CORE  leader  predicted 
that  the  arrival  of  I>r.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  would  trigger  a  deseg- 
regation drive  in  that  city  which,  he  said, 
"Is  really  going  to  break  loose." 

Tuesday  night  the  "breaking  loose"  oc- 
curred. Whipped  Into  a  chanting,  stomping, 
aboriginal  mob  by  the  Montgomery  witch 
doctor,  the  misguided  Negroes  staged  slt- 
downs  at  the  courthouse  and  at  nearby  down- 
town variety  store.  Pour  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  who  refused  to  move  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  police  were  arrested  and  Jailed. 

Thus  began,  we  predict,  another  Albany 
and  another  Birmingham,  each  a  festering 
imprint  of  the  King  trademark  wherein  race 
relations  are  strained  to  the  breaking  point, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Negro,  but  for  the 
King  coffers  and  the  Kremlin  caxise. 

While  It  is  lmpc»i,ant  to  point  out  that 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference collected  an  estimated  $300,000  as  a 
result  of  his  Birmingham  campaign,  the  Im- 
portance lies  In  how  it  was  done  rather  than 
why  It  was  done. 

Moreover,  the  fact  Itself  that  King  ob- 
tained this  much  money  Is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant to  be  revealed  as  Is  a  bit  of  the 
background  of  this  so-called  practitioner  of 
nonviolence. 

Late  last  fall  the  Chronicle  editorially  de- 
clared that  King  had  In  his  employ  as  act- 
ing executive  director  of  his  Leadership 
Conference  a  man  Identified  as  Hunter  Pitts 
ODell  but  using  the  alias  ot  Jack  H.  01)611. 
We  cited  the  Cc^nmunlst  associations  of 
Hunter  Pitts  O'Dell  and  were  pleased 
to  learn  shortly  thereafter  that  because  of 
the  publicity  given  his  relationship  with 
O'Dell,  King  had  removed  him  from  his  job 
in  the  SCLC. 

Now,  we  have  learned  that  O'Dell  was  not 
discharged  at  all,  but  simply  went  "under- 
ground" with  the  King  organization.  He  Is 
still  masterminding  many  of  the  confer- 
ence's activities,  using  thousands  of  unsus- 
pecting Negroes — who  think  they  have  a 
Illy-pure  leader  In  King — as  pawns  In  an 
avowed  effort  by  the  Communist  Party  to 
break  down  relations  In  the  South  between 
the  white  and  Negro  races. 

The  mention  of  King's  collection  of  some 
$300,000  In  his  Birmingham  drive  simply 
highlights  another  tie  he  has  been  known 
to  have  with  a  subversive  group. 

Tocsin,  an  antl-Communlst  weekly  paper 
published  In  California,  reported  that  a  letter 
asking  financial  help  In  the  Birmingham 
demonstrations,  was  mass-circulated  last 
month  by  King's  SCLC. 

"Under  King's  signature,"  iald  Tocsin, 
the  letter  was  sent  out  In  envelopes  bearing 
addresses  printed  from  plates  belonging  to 
the  National  Guardian,  a  New  York  Com- 
munist weekly." 

The  Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations 
and  Publications  which  was  prepared  and 
released  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameiican 
Activities  of  the  House  lists  the  National 
Guardian,  and  says  "It  has  manifested  Itself 
from  the  beginning  as  a  virtual  official  prop- 
aganda arm  of  Soviet  Russia." 

What  a  shame  it  Is  that  Negroes  are  per- 
mitting themselves  to  b«  used  by  this  man 
King,   not  only  stirring  themselves  Into   a 
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frenzy,  but  antagonising  _whlt«s.  many  of 
who  want  to  halp  th«  Negro  In  hU  jwit  de- 
mands for  eq\iallt7  but  who  are  unwilling 
to  b*  trampled  underfoot  by  CommnnUt- 
Ineplred  efforts  designed  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  whites  and  Negroes  of  America. 


HosM  RetolatioB  14:    Special  Committee 
on  CaptiTC  NatioBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  In  the  Houae 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1981. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlsdng  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments are  expressive  and  valuable.  I 
include  the  following  responses  of  our 
citizens  to  House  Resolution  14  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Racink.  Wis., 
*  May  29. 1963. 

O^ngressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC. 

I>SAB  Mb.  Congressman:  The  Racine  chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14.  submitted  by  you. 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
eoounlttee  Imperative  to  the  securfty  and 
wtfXare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannised  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 


We  are  in  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congreaaman  as  well  as  Congressman 
HowASD  W.  SacrrH.  bead  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  release  your  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and 


May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  conunend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  every  support  of  yoxir 
measxire? 

Sincerely. 

Toaos  KouTctxjiAN. 

SecretaTy. 

Washington.  D.C. 

June  16. 1963. 
Hon  Danoel  J  Flood, 
Old  House  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

HoNORABLs  Mm.  Flood:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  June  1,  19<J3.  requesting  me  to  act  and 
forwarding  me  the  Oonckessional  Recoko  of 
Thursday.  February  14.  1963.  In  which  you 
did  commend  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  for  their  efforts  to  expose  the  So- 
viet Imperialist  colonial  system  and  the 
plight  of  the  unhappy  people  under  It. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  your  s{»eech  made 
a  great  Impression  upon  me.  Your  efforts 
for  the  passage  of  the  measure  to  establish 
a  Special  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  May  they  be  as  successful 
as  you  did  show  In  all  your  time  as  the 
Representative  of  the  11th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

With  these  warm  wishes  and  respects,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Aloizas  Valusd. 

Ukrainian  Student  Assocution 

"Za»evo." 
New  York.  NY..  May  11. 1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 

Chairman,    Committee  on    Rules,   House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions are  being  systematically  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  fundamental  freedoms  and  basic 
rights  under  the  yoke  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism. 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned.  American 
students  of  Ukrainian  ancestry  wholeheart- 
edly approve  and  support  Representative 
Daniel  J.  Flood's  worthwhile  proposition  for 
the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations,  and  urge  that  quick  action 
be  taken  on  House  Resolution  14,  for  the 
passage  of  the  said  resolution. 

We  remain  respectfully  yours. 

Total  number  of  signatures:  19^7. 

Irene  Dcmydowtcz. 

Jmnt  15.  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conobbmmam  Flood:  Both  my  moth- 
er and  I  congratulate  you  for  the  work  you 
have  done  on  the  above  resolution.  We  are 
following  the  progress  of  this  resolution  care- 
fully and  sincerely  hope  that  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  organize  a  Special  Conunlttee  on 
Captive  Nations.  Much  work  needs  to  be 
done  In  this  respect,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  seen  fit  to  take  the  initial  steps. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Virginia  Nalbandean. 

Ltnn.  Mass. 


West  Roxburt.  Mass  . 

May  7.  1963. 
Hon.  Torbcrt  H.  Macdonald, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Macdonald:  We  can 
start  to  exploit  the  weaknesses  In  the  Com- 
munist colonial  empire  by  developing  an 
effective  policy  toward  the  captive   nations. 

Last    January,    Congressmen    Flood    and 


DEawzMSKJ,  Introduced  House  Resolution  14 
and  House  Rsaolutlon  IS,  respectively,  which 
would  Implenvent  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  of  1969  and  establish  a  8];>eclal 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  This  com- 
mittee would  conduct  Inquiries  Into,  study, 
and  prepare  concrete  recommendations  for 
an  effective  similar  resolution. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  I  am  asking 
you  to — 

1  Introduce  a  resolution  of  your  own  to 
establish  a  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations: 

2.  Suppcvt  House  Resolution  14  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood; 

3.  Use  yo\ir  Influence  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  to  which  House  Resolution  14 
was  assigned,  and  especially  with  the  chair- 
man of  House  Rules  Ccanmittee.  Howard  W. 
Smtth.  to  inltute  action  on  the  proposed 
legislation  by  opening  public  hearings. 

Although  this  request  does  not  come  from 
your  district,  we  believe  that  oxir  fight  with 
communism  and  our  support  for  the  captive 
nations  Is  of  national  concern  and  must  have 
the  support  of  all  Americans. 

Your  action  and  support  In  this   matter 
will   do   much   for    the   establishment   of   a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Ukrainian   Congress  Committee  or 

America.    Inc..    Boston    Branch 
Greet  Szezudlxtk.  Public  Relations. 


Nnclear  Test  Bans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore committing  ourselves  to  trusting  the 
Soviet  again — as  we  did  in  Cuba — it  is 
well  to  consider  all  factors.  Henry  J. 
Taylor  does  Just  this  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  in  a  very  penetrating 
article  on  the  practicalities  of  detection: 
A  Detection  Challenge 
<By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Bomb  test  ban  negotiator  William  C.  Foster 
has  been  challenged  regarding  the  entire 
practlcabUlty  of  o\ir  Government's  safe- 
guards against  Soviet  violations  and  the  ad- 
ministration's declared  willingness  to  allow 
America's  security  to  depend  on  "black  box" 
detections. 

Searching  Khrushchev's  mind  is  like  frisk- 
ing a  seal.  And  Kremlin  test  ban  untrust- 
worthiness  (typical)  already  has  been  dem- 
onstrated. I  saw  the  nuclear  test  ban  de- 
bated with  the  Russians  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land. In  340  sessions  over  a  period  of  34 
months.  Then  Khrushchev  broke  the  ban 
September  9.  1961. 

Thereafter,  ofllclals  here  in  Washington 
further  and  further  negotiated  America's  in- 
spection demands  downhill  into  proposing 
some  20  "black  boxes "  as  monitors.  These 
would  record  Soviet  underground  explosions 
on  photographic  chart  films.  At  Intervals — 
which  can  mean  long  after  the  event — the 
graphs  would  be  dispatched  out  of  Russia  for 
"interpretation "  by  Western  experts.  Se- 
curity? 

By  passing,  for  a  moment,  that  time  weak- 
ness in  our  watered-down  proposal,  the  black 
box  itself  needs  some  public  exposure.  Wor- 
ried, practical  executives  of  large  American 
oil  exploration  enterprises,  famous  as  the 
best  in  the  world,  utilize  'similar  selsmo- 
graphlc  equipment  dally  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. 
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What  Is  to  our  public  only  an  intriguing 
name — "black  box" — Is  often  to  them  a  fickle, 
temperamental.  Irascible  chatterbox.  It's  in- 
dispensable. It's  also  enormously  tiicky. 
And  the  bomb-detection  "black  boxes"  do 
differ  substantially.  But  theory,  these  prac- 
tical men  Insist,  Is  one  thing;  practicability 
in  detecting  Soviet  violations  this  way  Is 
quite  another. 

Basic  field  selsmographic  equipment,  for 
deep  oil  exploration,  reacts  to  carefully 
placed  dynamite  charges.  Even  this  Involves 
the  presence  of  about  17  experts  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  explosion  (vital  factor).  Wide- 
spread clusters  of  geophones  and  vacuum 
tubes  or  transistors  monitor  the  seismic  vi- 
brations Into  vastly  complex  instruments 
previously  timed  to  the  exact  location.  In- 
tensity, and  whatnot  of  that  particular  ex- 
plosion. Then  the  dogfight  begins  with  the 
debatable  Interpretations  of  the  wiggles 
registered  on  the  film. 

Regardless  of  any  conceivable  scientific 
breakthroughs,  practical  men  point  out  that 
a  great  wiggle  debate  with  Khrushchev  Is 
a  profoundly  questionable  basis  on  which  to 
establish  American  policy  and  the  potential 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.S.R.  covers  one-sixth  the  earth's 
land  area.  It  is  32  times  the  size  of  Texas 
and  has  11  time  zones  to  our  4.  Suppose 
a  film  comes  out  of  Khrushchev's  closed 
paradise  July  1.  Our  experts  see  a  wiggle 
Indicated  for  last  April  14.  Triangulation 
among  the  black  boxes  Indicates  the  vicinity 
of  Tashkent  in  the  Aral  Sea  area.  The  State 
Department  asks  Khrushchev  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  Tashkent  April  14.  He  says 
an  itsy-bitsy  earthquake  tremor  was  going 
around  Tashkent  last  April  14.  In  fact,  all 
Russian  university  seismographs  recorded  it. 
of  course,  etc.     Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Our  national  security  goes  out  of  the 
black  box  into  the  ash  can  exactly  as  it 
did  when  we  negotiated  our  Cuban  on-site 
missile  Inspection  demand  downhill  to  noth- 
ing. "It's  a  dead  Issue,  I  guess,"  President 
Kennedy  has  said  of  that  minimum  demand 
by  the  American  people  for  our  security. 
And  we're  doing  the  same  thing  all  over 
again. 


An  Era  of  Rale  in  Racial  Disorder  bj 
Edict  and   Federal  Gnnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  all  others  who  read 
the  Record,  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Shreveport  Times  on  Jime  13, 
imder  the  title,  "An  Era  of  Rule  in 
Racial  Disorder  by  Edict  and  Federal 
Guns." 

It  is  an  excellent  commentary  and  one 
that  should  be  pondered  by  all  of  us 
who  are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
considering  the  civil  rights  legislation 
which  will  shortly  come  before  us.  This 
editorial  is  worthy  background  material 
for  all  to  read  prior  to  that  day  and  I 
present  it  here  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

An  Era  or  Rxn,E  in  Racial  Disorder  by  Edict 
AND  Federal  Guns 

Gov.  George  C.  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  con- 
ducted himself  with  splendid  dignity^  re- 
straint, and  poise  In  Imposing  himself — his 


own  body  as  embodying  the  sovereignty  of 
a  sovereign  State — against  admission  of  two 
Negro  students  to  the  University  of  Alabama. 

From  the  start — weeks  ago— Governor  Wal- 
lace had  taken  every  possible  step  to  make 
certain  that  there  would  be  no  violence. 
There  was  none.  There  never  was  even  the 
slightest  Intent  on  his  part  to  present  physi- 
cal resistance  to  Federal  guns.  He  sought 
always  to  keep  the  whole  Issue  of  federally 
ordered  integration  on  a  constitutional  basis 
and  in  the  courts,  where  it  belongs  and 
must  remain  under  our  American  system  of 
government  and  jurisprudence. 

Every  step  by  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
was  aimed  at  taking  the  issue  out  of  the 
streets,  where  it  had  brought  demonstrations 
In  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  a 
dozen  other  States,  North  and  South — with 
bloodshed  and  death  in  some.  In  writing 
(by  personal  telegram).  Governor  Wallace 
had  guaranteed  to  President  Kennedy  that 
there  would  be  no  violence  when  the  Negro 
students  sought  to  register  Tuesday;  that 
the  National  Guard  troops  he  had  called 
into  active  service  would  be  used  only  to 
prevent  violence  and  not  for  any  other  pur- 
pose— such  as  directly  or  Indirectly  prevent- 
ing registration  of  the  Negroes. 

Governor  Wallace  sought  just  one  thing: 
A  complete,  final,  and  constitutional  show- 
down in  the  Federal  courts  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  a  State  and  the  sovereignty  of  its 
chief  executive  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — particularly 
in  the  10th  amendment — and  now  over- 
thrown by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

What  Governor  Wallace  sought  to  deter- 
mine was  whether  the  courts  would  nullify 
inherent,  traditional,  and  constitutional  au- 
thority of  the  GoverncM'  of  a  State  whose 
government  functioned  as  a  republic,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Constitution 
which.  In  turn,  established  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  Republic,  and  as  having  only 
such  powers  as  those  specifically  delegated 
to  it  by  the  States.  To  make  the  sovereignty 
issue  clefir,  he  Interposed  his  own  body  as 
symbolic  of  his  State's  sovereignty. 

the  president  insists  on  rEDERAL  TROOPS 

Despite  the  clear-cut  Issue  which  Governor 
Wallace  raised  and  the  clear-cut  manner  In 
which  he  explained  what  he  would  do  and 
what  he  would  not  do  in  furthering  the  con- 
stitutional principles  on  which  he  stood, 
President  Kennedy  at  the  last  minute  fed- 
eralized the  Alabama  National  Guard  when 
there  was  no  need  and  no  justification  of 
any  kind  for  such  action. 

The  only  use  of  the  federalized  National 
Guard — by  the  President — ^was  to  compel  Its 
commanding  general — a  veteran  of  combat 
in  his  country's  service — to  humiliate  himself 
and  his  Governor  In  public.  Under  the 
Presidential  orders  the  general.  In  a  choked 
voice,  called  on  the  Governor  to  step  aside. 
He  did  so.  But  there  never  was  a  semblance 
of  reason  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  force  two  American  citizens  to  so 
humiliate  themselves  In  public.  Had  the 
President  not  sent  the  troops,  all  problems 
at  stake  would  have  moved  on  Into  final 
court  action. 

Actually,  the  Governor  did  not  bar  anybody 
or  prevent  anybody  ff om  passing  through  the 
door  or  from  registering  at  the  university. 
It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  any  Fed- 
eral court,  or  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice,  can  bring  any  kind  of  charge  or  make 
any  kind  of  case — in  anything  approaching 
justice — against  the  Alabama  chief  executive. 

Looked  at  in  its  true  light,  the  course  of 
Governor  Wallace  is  one  that  should  bring 
pride  to  the  American  people  regardless  of 
what  geographical  portion  of  the  Nation  may 
\>e  their  home. 

In  Arkansas,  there  had  been  violence  under 
the  course  of  Governor  Faubus,  which  had 
to  be  taken  in  somewhat  snap  judgment 
manner  and  without  precedent  as  a  guide. 


In  Louisiana,  five  special  sessions  of  the 
legislature  called  by  the  Governor  had  ended 
only  in  futility,  plus  perhaps  further  agitat- 
ing street  demonstrations  in  New  Orleans. 

In  Mississippi,  lack  of  any  well  worked 
out  plan  by  the  Governor — or  failure  to  fol- 
low any  such  plan — created  a  situation  which 
brought  death  to  two  persons. 

In  Tuscaloosa  Tuesday  there  was  peace 
and  quiet  and  law  and  order  even  as  tension 
was  so  tight  that  many  expected  all  hell  to 
break  loose  if  Gtovernor  Wallace  even  came 
to  Tuscaloosa.     He  came;  and  all  was  quiet. 

When  the  Tuscaloosa  incident  had  ended. 
President  Kennedy  quickly  usurped  all  tele- 
vision and  radio  networks  to  try  to  tell  the 
people  "his  side."  It  seemed  a  rather  feeble 
effort.  There  had  been  no  justification  what- 
ever for  federalizing  National  Guard  troops 
which  Governor  Wallace  was  holding  distant 
from  the  scene  of  his  own  activities  and 
which  he  had  pledged  would  be  called  Into 
action  only  if  there  was  violence  and  Tusca- 
loosa police  were  unable  to  handle  it.  It 
seemed  almost  as  if  the  President  knew  he 
was  wrong  and  thought  fast  talk  might  avert 
criticism. 

The  President's  plea  chlefiy  was  one  to 
"take  the  racial  problems  out  of  the  streets 
and  Into  the  courts."  Surely,  he  has  done 
nothing  to  encourage  a  transfer  of  the  racial 
Issues  from  the  streets — where  Negro  mobs 
have  "demonstrated"  over  and  over  in  more 
than  two  score  cities,  less  than  half  in  the 
Deep  South.  It  was  not  white  people  who 
put  race  problems  in  streets  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Oxford  or  Birmingham — or  in  other  places. 

Now,  there  has  been  bloodshed.  In  the 
streets.  It  Is  not  all  In  the  South.  Nor  did 
the  initial  attacks  In  various  bloody  incidents 
come  always  from  whites. 

Much  will  be  made  over  the  murder  of  a 
Negro  Integration  leader  In  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi, Tuesday  night.  Much  was  made  over 
the  killing  of  two  white  bystanders  at  Ox- 
ford, Miss.,  with  no  one  knowing  who  fired 
the  bullets,  and  over  the  murder  of  an  itin- 
erant white  Integration  agitator  in  Alabama. 

But  not  so  much  has  been  made-^rtcdnly 
not  by  the  Kennedys — over  the  killing  of  a 
white  bystander  and  wounding  of  another 
white  bystander  In  Lexington,  N.C.,  a  few 
days  ago  through  bullets  fired  at  them  with- 
out known  provocation  by  Negroes  concealed 
In  a  Negro  apartment  building. 

Probably  not  much  will  be  made — in  Wash- 
ington—over the  shooting  of  two  white  men 
Tuesday  night  who  were  merely  standing  at 
the  side  of  a  white-owned  building  in  a  Ne- 
gro section  which  had  been  set  on  fire — at 
Cambridge,  Md.  Negroes  "demonstrated" 
when  the  school  board  voted  down  inte- 
gration and  Negroes  reportedly  set  fire  to 
white-owned  buildings.  The  shooting  by 
Negroes  followed. 

Ten  white  Philadelphia  police  were  hos- 
pitalized after  being  beaten  up  by  Negro 
street  demonstrators.  There  has  been  other 
racial  violence  far  outside  the  South. 

DISORDERS   BREAKING   OUT  PROM   COAST  TO  COAST 

A  New  Tork  Times  chart  last  Sunday 
showed  more  than  20  Negro  street  demon- 
strations In  California,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  since  May  1.  A  Wall 
Street  Journal  roundup  article  yesterday  told 
of  many  Northern  cities — as  well  as  South- 
em — establishing  or  enlarging  police  dog 
units  and  training  special  forces  to  handle 
racial  violence. 

What  has  happened  is  that  government  of  . 
people  by  legislative  statutes  with  adjudl-  ^ 
cation  by  courts  now  has  been  supplanted  in 
racial  matters — through  personal  action  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States — by 
government  through  court  edict  enforced  by 
Federal  guns. 

That  has  brought  frustration — desperate 
frustration — to  people  no*  only  in  the 
South  but  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation.    It 
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U  a  combination  of  frustration  and  despera- 
tloo  that  U  certain  to  bre«d  more  and  more 
trouble  ao  long  aa  tbe  White  House  and  De- 
partment of  Justice  maintain  the  policy  of 
rule  by  court  edict  and  military  force  when- 
ever Negroes  call  for  their  "rlghU'— with  the 
President  ordering  out  troops  on  hi»  mere 
personal  suspicion  that  there  might  be  some 
dlaorders  somewhere,  sometime.  There  was 
no  Federal  issue  in  Birmingham  when  he 
called  up  the  troops.  In  Tuscaloosa  there 
was  absolute  guarantee  against  violence. 

Law  no  longer  satisfies  the  Negro  leaders. 
They  must  have  the  quick  acting  of  a  form 
of  at  least  creeping  dictatorahlp  backed  by 
Federal  guns  from  Washington.  They  are 
getting  It  more  and  more  every  day;  and 
every  day  people — North  and  South — become 
more  and  more  frustrated;  desperately  so. 
The  President  calls  for  leadership  around  the 
NaUon.  Where  it  Is  needed — and  must  start 
to  be  effective — is  in  Washington. 

Some  say  the  President  and  his  brother 
•re  frightened  by  the  forces  they  have  turned 
loose.  Perhaps  they  should  be.  for  commu- 
nications between  worthwhile  leadsrahlp  of 
two  races  has  ]ust  about  been  destroyed  and 
■o-caUed  Negro  leaders  publicly  have  derided 
ths  President  for  not  going  even  further  In 
rule  by  edict  backied  by  guns. 


Report  From  WaihiaftoB 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKUiHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RxcoRD,  I  Include  the  following: 

RKPOBT  PaOM  WASHIMOrON 
Tta  COMMITTKE  km  THZ  BILL 

Each  month  I  get  many  letters  urging  me 
to  support  or  oppose  varloxia  leglalAtlon. 
Since  lawmaking  Is  the  primary  duty  of  a 
Congressman.  I  carefully  consider  each  let- 
ter. Sofne  write  urging  me  to  vote  "no"  on 
s  particular  bill  when  It  hasn't  yet  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  Others,  seeing  that 
a  partlc\ilar  bill  has  been  Introduced,  write 
the  next  day  urging  ihe  to  take  a  stand  on  It 
and  give  them  my  opinion  on  the  bill. 

llany  times  I  inunedlately  know  my  own 
feeling  on  the  subject  matter  erf  a  particu- 
lar bill.  But  my  18  years  experience  in  Oon- 
UiM  has  taught  me  that  it  is  far  wiser  and 
more  responsible  to  wait  until  the  bill  Is 
reported  out  of  committee  before  taking  a 
position.  When  I  reply  to  a  constituent 
that  my  position  on  a  bill  Is  not  yet  firm, 
I  am  accused  of  being  wishy-washy. 

When  a  bill  Is  Introduced  In  Congress,  It 
Is  referred  to  a  particular  committee  where 
It  receives  much  detailed  study.  Here  the 
merits  of  a  measure  are  put  into  workable 
form,  much  more  easily  than  could  be  ac- 
complUhed  before  435  House  Members. 
What  goes  into  a  conunlttee  does  not  always 
come  out:  what  does  come  out  often  differs 
considerably  from  the  original  bill. 

Take  the  President's  tax  reform  bill,  for 
example.  Of  87  specific  tax  reform  meas- 
ures presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 22  have  been  approved.  6  have  been 
rejected,  and  9  are  still  under  study.  Any 
of  the  approved  or  rejected  items  can  be 
changed  at  any  time.  When  the  tax  reform 
measure  was  first  Introduced.  I  received  a 
del\ige  of  letters  urging  me  to  vote  against 
the  measure  because  of  seTeral  items  con- 
tained In  the  bill.  To  date,  the  committee 
has  rejected  several  of  the  President's  pro- 


posals. Including  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion deduction,  travel  exjjense  deduction,  and 
others.  After  having  rejected  the  Preal- 
dent's  proposal  on  a  section  of  the  oil  de- 
pletion tax  law.  the  conunlttee  reversed  It- 
self and  approved  it. 

When  I  answer  a  letter  stating  that  I  have 
not  yet  formed  an  opinion  on  a  particular 
bill.  I  am  not  being  wlahy-waahy  or  evaalve. 
A  doctor  catmot  treat  a  patient  until  he 
knows  all  the  symptoms,  and  I  cannot  vote 
on  a  blU  until  all  the  changes  In  It  have 
been  made.  It  la  possible,  while  a  bill  is  in 
conunlttee.  to  support  a  bill  one  day  and  be 
ag&lnst  it  the  next,  in  light  of  committee 
action. 

rXDKBAL    LOANS    APPROVZO 

Improved  electrical  service  is  due  for  rural 
consiimers  in  my  district  with  announce- 
ment this  month  of  approval  of  a  9960.000 
loan  by  the  REA  to  Northwest  Electric  Co-op. 
Inc..  Woodward.  The  loan  is  for  construc- 
tion of  143  miles  of  dlstribuUon  line  to  serve 
330  consumers,  and  other  system  improve- 
ments. 

Also  approved  was  a  $49,000  study  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  on  de- 
veloping tourist  facilities  in  eastern  and 
south  central  Oklahoma  A  total  of  41 
counties  are  involved.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  will  provide  95.000  for  the  study, 
to  be  carried  out  in  Grady.  Jefferson,  and 
Siephens  Counties  in  my  district. 

Speaking  of  ARA,  five  votes  defeated  the 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  of  9455.5 
million  to  continue  the  program.  Since  the 
program  was  begun  2  years  ago.  93.8  million 
baa  been  spent  in  my  district  alone,  creating 
Jobs  for  ahnoet  1.000  persons.  It  takes  time 
to  get  applications  processed  and  it  takes 
^ii»%j»  to  build  factories  and  plants.  It  can't 
be  done  overnight.  Opponents  who  charged 
that  the  program  "failed  to  produce  "  should 
have  realized  thU. 

PaOSFSCTS  POB  NXW   WHEAT  LCCISLATION 

Letters  from  farmers  this  month  talk  of 
one  thing — new  wheat  legislation  Some 
say  "let  the  farmer  stew  in  his  own  Juice," 
others  want  new  legislation  "Support  the 
new  wheat  bill,"  they  say.  although  there  are 
three  different  wheat  bills  befoM  Congress. 

One  bill  would  continue  the  present  wheat 
program  for  2  years  and  call  for  a  new  refer- 
endum. Another  would  set  up  a  voluntary 
program  with  wheat  acreage  being  added  to 
the  feed  grain  baas.  Farmers  would  get  acre- 
age payments  for  diverting  wheat.  A  third 
bill  would  wipe  all  bills  off  the  books  and 
start  over.  Supports  would  be  set  at  the 
average  world  market  price  for  the  past  3 
years.  Supplies  would  be  brought  down  by 
a  major  voluntary  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram, with  payments  cm  a  bid  basis. 

This  part  of  the  bill  is  seen  as  the  trouble 
spot.  Fanners  generally  grow  all  they  can 
and  few  worry  about  surpluses,  observers 
feel.  It  is  feared  that  a  return  to  the  Benson 
farm  program  and  high  surpluses  would 
result.  At  this  time,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  inclination  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  wheat  legislation.  Hear- 
ings are  due.  but  when  they  will  be  held 
is  uncertain.  The  urban  Congresaman,  who 
has  always  gone  along  with  the  farmer,  may 
be  tiring  of  helping  the  farmer  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city  dweller.  As  for  myself,  I 
will  work  for  whatever  legislation  is  best  for 
the  wheat  fanners  in  my  district.  More  than 
12.000  farmers  voted  against  the  referendum, 
but  more  than  10.000  voted  for  It.  Some 
kind  of  legislation  will  be  needed. 

SOIUDONK    tS    NTTTS 

Former  President  Elsenhower  said  this 
month  that  "anyone  who  would  spend  MO 
billion  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  Is  "nuts.  " 
Well,  the  Russians  must  be  nuts  because 
they  are  working  like  crazy  to  get  there  first. 
Anyone  who  wanU  to  live  on  earth  with  a 
Russian  man-ln-the-moon  la  nuts.  Mili- 
tarily, a  moon-based  rocket  force  would  be 


impossible  to  cope  with.  Economically,  the 
new  metals  or  minerals  yet  undiscovered  by 
man  would  certainly  prove  advantageous  to 
science.  Let's  not  kid  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing the  Russians  would  give  us  'one-half  of 
the  moon  If  they  claimed  it  first.  They 
haven't  done  so  on  earth,  by  any  means. 
It  has  always  been  part  of  many  to  seek 
out.  to  explore.  Imagine  a  conversation  be- 
tween King  Ferdinand.  Queen  Isabella,  and 
Christopher  Columbus;    The  date,   1492: 

"King  Fbxoinakd.  Chns  old  boy.  I  under- 
stand you  want  to  take  your  boat  out  into 
the  ocean  and  go  exploring. 

"CoLUMBXTS.  That's  right  Ferdy.  I  believe 
there  is  something  out  there  besides  a  lot  of 
water. 

"Isabella.  Anyone  who  would  take  a  boat 
to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  and  risk  falling  off 
the  world  is  nuts.  You  can  sit  here  on  your 
soft  cushion  and  eat  peeled  grapes.  Anyway, 
if  we  want  to  Increase  our  world  prestige  we 
can  send  the  Vice  King  down  to  southern 
Spain  on  a  good-will  tour. 

"Columbus.  That  wouldn't  work.  They 
would  probably  throw  eggs  at  him. 

"King  PxxDiMANi}.  I'm  against  this  ocean 
trip  becaxise  of  the  cost. 

"Columbtts.  At  least  you  don't  have  to 
worry  about  a  congress.  Just  g^ve  me  three 
ships,  three  crews,  some  pocket  change  and 
I'U  be  off. 

"King  FnoiNAMO.  Why  can't  we  send  an 
Instrument  over  there  in  a  bottle  and  get 
information  about  that  land? 

"Columbus.  We  can,  but  how  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  samples  ot  minerals,  forest,  and 
vegetation  and  all  that  Jazz  if  you  don't 
send  a  man.  Besides,  everyone  knows  Prus- 
sia is  exploring,  they  may  get  there  first. 

■  King  FxaoiifDAJn)  Nope,  sorry  Chrts.  You 
can't  go.  In  the  first  place,  there  Is  nothing 
worth  having  out  there,  and  in  the  second 
place  I've  got  to  stand  recoronation  this  fall 
and  there  has  been  entirely  too  much  Junket- 
ing lately.  Let's  spend  our  money  on  bu- 
bonic plague  research. 

"Columbus.  OK,  maybe  the  history  books 
will  give  me  credit  for  the  trip  anyway 

"King  Fxaoof  AWD.  Maybe,  but  they  will  long 
remember  me  a£  the  King  that  stood  for  'lazy 
falre.'  Individxial  individualism,  and  what's 
good  for  General  Engine  Is  good  enough  for 
me." 

Anytime  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  please 
call  on  me. 

Cordially  your  friend. 

VlCTOa  WiCKXaSHAM. 

Jfember  of  Congress. 


Et  Ta,  Bmtc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOOTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
weekly  newsletter  dated  June  24,  1963. 
makes  reference  to  two  legislative  pro- 
posals pending  before  the  Confirress  and 
also  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision against  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Bible  reading.  I  would  like  to  share 
these  comments,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newsletter  enUtled  "Et  Tu,  Brute"  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter wms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Et  Tu,  Bbutx 

Labels  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for 
Judging  a  product.  For  instance,  the  gocUs 
of  oooununism  are  evil;  but  they  are  not  evil 
Just  because  they  are  advocated  by  the  Com- 
munists. The  goals  of  communism  are  evil 
In  themselves,  and  are  no  lees  evil  and  de- 
spicable when  promoted  by  other  than  Com- 
munists. 

Two  principal  goals  of  communism  are  to 
destroy  private  ^property  and  to  "dethrone 
Ood."  According  to  Marx,  the  institution  of 
private  property  Is  the  economic  tool  for  en- 
slavement of  the  masses,  and  religion  Is  the 
opiate  of  the  people.  Americans  are  aware 
that  conununlsm  Is  evil,  but  are  often  leas 
perceptive  when  others,  neither  foreigners 
nor  Communists,  seek  to  achieve  the  same 
evil  ends — particularly  when  these  evil  ends 
are  hidden  behind  ostensibly  noble  causes 
and   purposes. 

Elfforts  from  within  and  without  the  Na- 
tional Government  are  now  being  directed  at 
eroding  both  property  and  religious  rights 
in  the  United  States,  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

The  tax  bill  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion provides  one  example  of  such  efforts. 
Under  existing  law,  taxpayers  may  deduct 
from  the  amount  of  their  Income  all  of  the 
Interest  paid  and  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions to  churches  and  charities  which  does 
not  exceed  30  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
income.  The  administration  has  proposed 
that  only  the  amounts  of  contributions  and 
interest  which  exceed  5  percent  of  adjusted 
gross  Income  be  deductible. 

The  nondeductlblllty  of  the  first  6  percent 
Includes  the  bulk  of  all  contributions  and 
interest.  According  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  based  on  the  returns  filed  in  1963, 
only  on  19  percent  of  the  retiu-ns  filed  were 
interest  deductions  in  excess  of  this  first  6 
percent  claimed.  Also,  only  on  15  percent  of 
returns  filed  were  deductions  for  contribu- 
tions in  excess  of  this  first  5  percent  claimed. 

A  taxpayer  who  has  an  Income  of  $B.000 
can  now  deduct  all  the  contributions  he 
makes  up  to  $3,400,  and  all  the  Interest  he 
pays.  Under  the  administration's  proposal, 
however,  he  could  not  deduct  the  first  9400 
in  contributions  which  he  makes,  nor  could 
he  deduct  the  first  $400  In  Interest  which  he 
pays.  If  this  taxpayer  made  contributions 
of  $400  or  more,  and  paid  Interest  of  $400  or 
more,  he  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  this 
additional  $800.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
taxpayer  would  not  only  have  less  Incentive 
to  make  contributions  to  his  church  and 
charities,  and  to  own  his  own  home,  but  he 
would  also  have  less  money  with  which  to  do 
these  things. 

There  are  other  examples.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  tliat  Bible  read- 
ing and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  schools 
Is  imconstitutional,  even  when  anyone  who 
objects  to  participation  can  be  excused, 
struck  a  major  blow  at  the  religious  heritage 
of  our  people.  And  already  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  financed  and 
conducted  the  lawsuit  in  the  prayer  and 
Bible  reading  case,  has  commenced  a  lawsuit 
In  California  seeking  to  have  the  words  "un- 
der God"  In  the  pledge  of  allegiance  de- 
clared unconstitutional.  These  suits  are 
brought  In  the  name  of  freedom  of  religion, 
but  what  they  are  designed  to  Insure  Is  not 
freedom  of  religion,  but  freedom  from  re- 
ligion. 

The  latest  assault  on  private  property 
takes  the  form  of  a  "civil  rights"  proposal 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  administration. 
Under  this  proposal,  private  owners  of  hotels, 
motels,  restaurants,  places  of  amusement, 
and  retail  businesses  would  be  prohibited 
from  exercising  their  property  rights  to  re- 
fuse admission  to  their  property  or  service 
on  their  property,  to  anyone  they  desire. 
Previous  laws  have  limited  the  use  of  prop- 
erty by  forbidding  iu  use  in  certain  ways 
which  might  hurt  others,  but  this  new  pro- 


posal would  prescribe  affirmative  ways  in 
which  people  must  use  their  property.  In 
simple  language,  it  changes  the  tenor  of  the 
law  frcHn  do  not's  to  do's. 

There  is  no  consolation  in  the  fact  that 
assaults  on  property  and  religious  rights  are 
made  piecemeal,  through  the  process  at 
"gradualism."  Once  the  precedents  are 
established,  as  was  evident  from  the  prayer 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  pace  of 
erosion  Increases. 

Evil  is  no  less  evil  when  perpetrated  with 
a  "noble"  motive  or  by  a  nice  "respectable" 
person  or  group;  and  a  man  who  loses  his 
liberty  is  no  less  deprived  because  his  liberty 
was  taken  from  him  by  natives  of  his  own. 
country  who  profess  high  motives,  rather 
than  by  foreigners  who  profess  an  alien 
Ideology. 

Sincerely, 

Steom  Thurmond. 


SST:  Milestone  or  Millstone? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CAROLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  taken  from  Biisiness/Commer- 
cial  Aviation  magazine,  entitled  "SST: 
Milestone  or  Millstone?" 

SST:    Mn^ESTONE  os  liAnxsTONE? 
(By  W.  O.  Osmun) 

The  President  has  now  proposed  a  super- 
sonic transport  program  for  the  United 
States.  While  the  details  are  a  carefvilly 
guarded  secret,  we  know  enough  about  how 
the  plan  has  been  prepared  to  make  us  fear 
for  the  survival  of  our  present  airline  in- 
dustry. The  issues  raised  by  the  SST  pro- 
gram go  far  beyond  mere  survival  of  air- 
lines as  private  businesses;  what's  at  stake 
here  is  the  quality  of  our  transportation 
complex  as  well  as  how  much  this  complex 
will  cost  the  taxpayer. 

Consider  first  the  economics  of  the  SST. 
Government  proposals  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  being  advanced  to  develop  the 
SST  will  be  recovered  from  the  airlines  who 
buy  the  machines.  This  assumes  that  SST 
operation  will  be  a  moneymaklng  venture. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  known  proposal  for  an  early  SST  offers 
lower  seat-mile  costs  than  do  today's  Jets. 
Supersonic  travel  will  be  premium  travel: 
the  fare  that  would  have  to  be  charged  Just 
to  break  even  would  make  today's  luxury  Jet 
fares  look  like  Intercity  bus  fares.  The  real 
reason  for  the  supersonic  transport  Is  pres- 
tige: prestige  for  the  nation  that  builds  and 
sells  a  successful  SST.  prestige  for  the  air- 
line that  uses  one.  Any  attempt  to  Justify 
the  SST  iM-ogram  on  other  grounds  is  out- 
right deception. 

Once  we  recognize  the  SST  for  what  it  Is. 
an  effort  to  regain  our  national  prestige,  two 
corrolarles  automatically  follow.  First, 
someone,  beside  the  air  traveler  or  the  air- 
line must  pay  for  the  prestige.  Supersonic 
air  travel  will  have  to  be  subsidized  air 
travel.  Unless  Congress  and  the  President 
are  prepared  to  accept  this,  they  should  drop 
the  program  at  once. 

Second,  since  prestige  is  the  basic  reason 
for  going  supersonic,  timeliness  Is  all  im- 
portant. The  first  one  to  design  and  pro- 
duce an  acceptable  SST  will  get  the  bulk 
of  the  orders.  Because  the  market  is  lim- 
ited, a  later— but  better— SST  Is  very  like- 


ly to  find  few  buyers  left.  We  are  In  a  race — 
winner  take  all — and  our  comi>etltors  across 
the  Atlantic  already  Ixave  a  headstart.  If 
we  don't  plan  to  start  a  crash  program  to 
overtake  them,  maybe  we  should  bow  out 
gTEu>efullly  before  we  lose  our  shirt. 

Another  major  cause  for  concern  over  the 
success  of  the  SST  program  Is  FAA's  ac- 
tive leadership  of  the  develop«nent  effort. 
This  is  a  new.  untried  partnership:  it  is, 
therefore,  more  than  usually  open  to  mis- 
takes. Moreover.  FAA's  most  recent  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  not  exact- 
ly confidence  inspiring. 

Because  a  successful  SST  program  demands 
speed,  we  are  most  reluctant  to  urge  that 
Congress  investigate  before  voting  the  funds. 
Yet  we  cannot  afford  speed  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection. The  cost  of  mistakes  is  prohibi- 
tive. The  chances  for  miscalculation  are 
great;  and.  too  many  questions  still  need 
answers.  The  choices  we  make  in  SST  de- 
velopment will  either  let  us  hold  on  to 
world  leadership  and  private  enterprise  in 
civil  aviation — or  lose  both.  Congress  should 
investigate  the  SST  program  immediately,  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  the  plan  to  win — 
and  that  we  can  afford  the  results.      « 


Independence  of  Kuwait 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
19,  Kuwait  celebrated  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  her  independence.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  send  warm  fe- 
licitations to  His  Highness,  the  Amft-  of 
Kuwait,  Shaikh  Sir  Abdullah  al-Salim 
al-Subah;  and  the  Honorable  Talaat 
Ghoussien,  Charg6  d'Affalres  ad  Interim 
of  Kuwait  to  the  United  States. 

A  progressive  nation,  a  welfare  state, 
a  modem  metropolis — these  are  the 
titles  which  would  be  used  when  speak- 
ing of  Kuwsdt.  As  a  progressive  nation, 
a  constitution  was  recently  promulgated 
by  the  ruler  to  give  his  subjects  a  say  in 
the  running  of  the  government.  This 
document  established  a  National  Assem- 
bly, to  be  freely  elected  by  the  people,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  recent  elections  held 
last  January. 

It  is  a  welfare  state  since  many  public 
services  are  given  free  to  the  people. 
Modem  schools,  including  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  college,  have  been  built  to 
stress  the  desires  of  the  head  of  state  to 
have  the  people  of  Kuwait  educated. 
And  in  each  degree  of  education,  all  is 
paid  for  by  the  government.  Modem 
hospitals  and  clinics,  too,  have  been 
erected  to  care  for  the  ills  of  the  people. 
And  as  with  education,  all  expenses  are 
paid  for  by  the  state. 

It  is  a  modem  metropolis,  for  rising 
from  the  desert  sands  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  the  city  of  Kuwait.  Well  plarmed 
with  wide  streets,  parks,  government 
buildings,  and  housing  developments,  the 
city  now  boasts  air  conditioning,  movies, 
and  electrical  equipment,  which  we  in 
the  United  States  take  for  granted  but 
which  are  scarce  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  to  make  living  quite  comfortable 
for  both  foreigner  and  citizen. 

These  improvements,  though,  have 
been  recent  Innovations  to  Kuwait.  Rec- 
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Denized  as  an  Independent  sheikdom  in 
1899  by  Great  Britain,  but  under  the 
protection  of  British  forces  and  allowing 
iU  foreign  affairs  to  be  handled  by  Lon- 
don.  Kuwait  was  thus  preserved  as  a 
separate  entity  from  the  encroaching 
claims  of  the  Turkish  and  German  em- 
pires. During  the  early  years  of  the 
20th  Century,  the  populace  continued 
in  their  old  ways,  as  exporters  of  dates 
and  pearls  and  go-betweens  for  goods 
arriving  through  the  Persian  Gulf  route, 
a  peaceful  people  living  their  lives  as 
their  fathers  did.  Modernization  came 
suddenly  and  swiftly  with  the  discovery 
of  oU  In  1938.  Today  everything  one  sees 
in  Kuwait  is  derived  from  oil.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  under  the  sands  of  Kuwait 
la  located  the  richest  and  largest  oU 
deposit  In  the  world.  After  World  War 
II  when  o41  production  in  the  Middle  East 
surged  ahead,  money  flowed  into  the 
country.  With  the  wisdom  of  a  benev- 
olent leader.  Sheik  Abdullah  as-Sabah, 
who  was  elected  ruler  in  1950.  Initiated 
his  programs  of  reform  and  develop- 
ment 

Even  with  the  development  projects 
for  the  state,  oil  royalties  continued  to 
Increase  too  rapidly  for  the  country  to 
absorb  Foreign  Investment  programs 
were  begun  so  that  the  Idle  capital  would 
be  useful  to  others.  And  when  this 
proved  InsufQcient.  there  was  established 
a  fund  for  Middle  East  development,  to 
abet  the  progress  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  To  date,  there  have  been 
loans  granted  to  Jordan,  the  Sudan,  and 
Libya,  with  several  others  under  consid- 
eration. 

Kuwait  Is  a  shining  example  for  the 
other  oil  countries  of  the  Middle  East  to 
foUow.  Everyone  in  Kuwait  benefits 
from  the  liberal  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment. As  fourth  largest  oil  producer  In 
the  world.  Its  seciirlty  is  assured  for 
many  years.  Yet  the  government  Is 
looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  their 
oil  pools  will  have  been  depleted.  New 
industries  have  been  Inaugurated  to 
diversify  the  economy  Harbor  facilities 
were  Improved  so  that  its  ports  will  once 
again  become  a  lure  for  world  commerce. 
Amicable  relations  with  the  United 
States  has  been  the  rule  since  gaining 
complete  independence  from  British  pro- 
tection on  June  19.  1961.  with  our  Navy 
using  its  harbors  and  port  facilities  sev- 
eral times  a  year.  Mutual  respect  and 
admiration  has  grown  up  between  Amer- 
ican oil  personnel  and  KuwalUs.  further 
cementing  a  strong  bond.  It  Is  thus  with 
pride  that  we  may  claim  Kuwait  as  our 
friend.  On  this  their  second  anniversary 
of  Independence,  let  us  express  our  sin- 
cere admiration  for  their  success  and 
hope  for  their  continued  prosperity  and 
good  will. 

CtU  Rif  htt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEtAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  AliGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  bordering   on  national  hysteria  In 


the  demonstrations,  the  demands,  the 
actions  now  being  taken  in  the  name  of 
civil  rights.  The  bulc  rights  oT  Ameri- 
cans should  be  a  subject  for  calm  and 
reasonable  discussion.  Untold  harm 
may  result  from  some  of  the  present 
tactics  employing  force,  violence  and 
pressure . 

In  the  midst  of  the  sound  and  the 
fury  I  would  like  to  inject  two  editorials 
from  the  £>allas  Morning  News  which 
appeal  to  reason  rather  than  political  ex- 
piedlency  and  emotional  outbursts.  The 
first  is  an  editorial  discussion  on  civil 
rights.  The  second  is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  written  in  1948  by  Davis  Lee. 
Negro  publisher  in  Newark.  N  J.  The 
reprint  appeared  In  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  of  June  21,  1963: 
[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  June  21. 
19S31 
Civn.  Rights 
The  phlloaophy  which  motivates  many 
Negro  leaders  today — and  now  apparently 
guides  tiie  thinking  of  the  President  o(  the 
United  States — Is  that  the  "end  Justifies  the 
means."  In  ths  pursuit  of  worthwhile  goals, 
they  ar«  willing  to  do  permanent  damage 
to  tlie  fabric  of  a  free  society. 

It  U  often  argued  that  Negroes  In  Amer- 
ica have  been  denied  gains  for  100  years  and 
that  they  wlU  wait  no  longer.  Is  this  really 
true?  In  the  last  9  years  alone,  since  the 
1954  Brotm  t.  Board  of  Education  decision 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  racial 
barriers  hare  come  down  in  an  astonishing 
number  of  areas. 

Not  only  has  segregation  been  outlawed 
In  public  scliools.  but  barriers  have  c<Hne 
down  in  all  of  the  following:  SUte  colleges 
and  universities.  Interstate  transportation, 
local  transportation,  municipal  recreation 
facilities,  public  beaches.  These  and  other 
gains  have  been  achieved  through  court 
action.  In  numerous  cases  additional  gains 
have  been  won  through  voluntary  action. 

Apparently,  this  Is  not  enough.  It  has 
merely  whetted  the  appetite  for  more.  The 
Negro  today — or  at  least  his  leaders — wants 
total  eradication  of  discrimination.  And  he 
wants  It  now.  Apparently  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  prepared  to  give  It  to 
him. 

ICr.  Kennedy  has  offered  the  most  radical 
solution  to  the  race  problem  ever  proposed 
by  a  Chief  Executive — a  solution  which  goes 
even  beyond  the  most  extreme  measures  ad- 
vanced during  Reconstruction. 

There  are  so  many  unacceptable  elements 
In  the  President's  civil  rights  bill  that  it  is 
dlfOcult  to  go  beyond  the  bare  surface  of 
them. 

He  would  use  the  race  Issue  as  a  lever  to 
expand  existing  and  proposed  Federal  proj- 
ects by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  to 
grant  the  Attorney  General  vastly  increased 
authority.  He  would  delegate  to  himself  the 
power  to  deny  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
greas  for  almost  any  purpose — power  which 
even  be  admitted  to  be  unconstitutional  2 
months  ago. 

But  the  worst  portion  of  the  civil  rights 
proposal  U  the  assault  on  private  property. 
In  the  name  of  equal  rights,  the  President 
would  forbid  virtually  every  businessman  in 
America  from  discriminating  in  his  private 
establishment. 

The  authority  for  these  radical  proposals, 
according  to  the  President,  is  the  14th 
amendment,  which  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  Justifies  or  permits  such 
actions.  The  President  tipped  his  hand  at 
one  point  in  hU  message  to  Congress  when 
he  said  that  the  overriding  argument  In 
favor  of  his  solutions  Is  that  they  are 
"right."  The  end,  in  other  words.  Justifies 
the  means. 
There  Is  one  i>recedent  for  wha}  the  Pres- 


ident has  proposed.  That  is  the  civil  rights 
act  passed  by  radical  reconstructlonists  in 
Congress  In  1875.  Bven  that  measure,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  as  far  as  Mr  Kennedy  goes 
today.  And  more  important.  It  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  a 
series  of  decisions  handed  down  on  October 
15.  1883 

Bvery  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
that  time  had  supported  the  North  during 
the  Civil  War.  All  were  sympathetic  to  the 
Negro  and  had  defended  hi»  legal  rights  In 
numerous  cases.  Yet  by  an  8  to  1  decision, 
the  Court  declared  the  1875  civil  rights  act 
Invalid,  saying  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided no  authority  for  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  social  discrimination  and 
that  the  14th  amendment  did  not  encompass 
private  acts  of  discrimination. 

That  decision  to  this  day  has  not  been  re- 
versed. It  Is  the  "law  of  the  land,"  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Court  are  prone  to  say.  Is  the 
President  now  wlUlng  to  challenge  that  de- 
cision with  his  own  standard  of  what  is 
right? 

The  package  of  civil  rights  bills  which 
Congress  was  asked  Wednesday  to  pass  repre- 
sents another  instance  of  big  government  get- 
ting bigger  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 
the  private  property  owner,  the  States,  and 
local  communities. 

Washington,  It  seems  is  to  tell  mm  all  how 
to  live,  what  we  can  earn  and  even  with 
whom  we  must  eat. 

The  Negro  should  be  warned  that  such 
power.  In  the  hands  of  a  national  govern- 
ment, tomorrow  can  be  used  against  those 
whom  it  proposes  to  help  today. 

(From   the  Dallas   Morning  News,  June   21. 
19831 
A  Naoao  Looks  at  Civii.  Rights 

(NoTK. — In  1948  when  Harry  Truman  was 
running  for  President  against  Tom  Dewey 
and  the  civU  rights  issue  was  boiling  over, 
the  News  ran  this  editorial  from  the  Newark 
(N.J  )  Telegram  by  its  Negro  publisher.  Mr. 
Lee.  It  Is  reprinted  after  several  requests.) 
(By  Davis  Lee) 

I  have  Just  retximed  from  an  extensive  tour 
of  the  South.  In  addition  to  meeting  and 
talking  with  our  agents  and  distributors  who 
get  our  newspapers  out  to  the  more  than 
500,000  readers  In  the  South,  I  met  Ixjth 
Negroes  and  whites  in  the  urban  and  rural 
centers. 

Because  of  these  personal  observations, 
studies  and  contacU,  I  feel  that  I  can  speak 
with  some  degree  of  authority.  I  am  cer- 
tainly in  a  better  position  to  voice  an  opinion 
than  the  Negro  leader  who  occupies  a  suite 
in  downtown  New  York  and  bases  his 
opinions  on  the  South  from  the  distorted 
stories  he  reads  in  the  Negro  press  and  In 
the  Dally  Worker. 

The  racial  lines  in  the  South  are  so  clearly 
drawn  and  defined  thefe  can  be  no  confu- 
sion. When  1  am  In  Virginia  or  South 
Carolina  I  don't  wonder  If  I  will  be  served  if 
I  walk  into  a  white  restaurant.  I  know  the 
score.  However,  I  have  walked  into  several 
right  here  in  New  Jersey  where  we  have  a 
civil  rights  law,  and  have  been  refused 
service. 

The  whites  In  the  South  stay  with  their 
own  and  the  Negroes  do  likewise.  This  one 
fact  has  t>een  the  economic  salvation  of  the 
Negro  In  the  South.  Atlanta.  Oa.,  compare* 
favorably  with  Newark  In  size  and  popula- 
tion. Negroes  there  own  and  control  millions 
dollars  worth  of  business.  All  of  the  Negro 
business  in  New  Jersey  will  not  amount  to 
as  much  as  our  race  has  in  one  city  in 
Georgia.  This  is  also  true  in  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

New  Jersey  today  boasts  of  more  civil  rights 
legislation  than  any  other  State  In  the  Union, 
and  State  government  ItselX  pracUces  more 
discrimination  than  Virginia,  North  Caroima. 
South  Carolina,  or  Georgia.  New  Jersey  etn- 
ploys  one  Negro  In  the  motor  vehicle  depart- 
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ment.  All  of  the  States  above  mentioned 
employ  plenty. 

No  matter  what  a  Negro  wants  to  do,  he 
can  do  it  In  the  South.  In  Spartanburg,  B.C., 
Ernest  Collins,  a  young  Negro,  operates  a 
large  funeral  home,  a  taxicab  business,  a 
filling  station,  a  grocery  store,  has  several 
buses,  runs  a  large  farm,  and  a  night  club. 

Mr.  Collins  couldn't  do  all  that  In  New 
Jersey  or  New  York.  The  only  bus  Une 
operated  by  Negroes  is  in  the  South.  The 
Safe  Bus  Co.,  In  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  owns 
and  operates  over  a  hundred.  If  a  Negro  In 
New  Jersey  or  New  York  had  the  money  and 
attempted  to  obtain  a  franchise  to  operate 
a  line  he  would  not  only  be  turned  down, 
but  he  would  t>e  lucky  If  be  didn't  get  a 
bullet  in  the  back. 

The  attitude  of  the  southerners  toward 
our  race  is  a  natural  psychological  reaction 
and  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War.  Negroes 
were  the  properties  of  these  people. 

Certainly  you  coiild  not  expect  the  South 
to  forget  this  in  76  or  even  150  years.  That 
feeling  has  passed  from  one  generation  to 
another,  but  it  Is  not  one  of  hatred  fcx'  the 
Negro.  The  South  Just  doesn't  believe  that 
the  Negro  has  grown  up.  No  section  of  the 
country  has  nuule  more  progress  in  finding 
a  workable  solution  to  the  Negro  problem 
than  the  South.  Naturally  southerners  are 
resentful  when  the  North  attempts  to  ram 
A  clvU  rights  program  down  their  throats. 

The  entire  race  program  In  America  Is 
wrong.  Ovir  approach  Is  wrong.  We  expend 
aU  our  energies,  and  spend  mUlions  of  dol- 
lars trying  to  convince  white  people  that 
we  are  as  good  as  they  are,  that  we  are 
equals.  Joe  LouLs  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
Negro  but  the  greatest  fighter  of  all  time, 
loved  and  admired  by  whites  In  South  Caro- 
olina  as  much  as  by  those  in  Michigan.  He 
convinced  the  world,  not  by  propaganda  and 
agitation,  but  by  demonstration. 

Our  fight  for  recognition.  Justice,  civil 
rights  and  equality  should  be  carried  on 
within  the  race.  Let  us  demonstrate  to  the 
world  by  our  living  standards,  our  conduct, 
our  ability  and  intelligence  that  we  are  the 
equal  of  any  man,  and  when  we  shall  have 
done  this  the  entire  world,  including  the 
South,  will  accept  us  on  our  terms.  Otir 
present  program  of  threats  and  agitation 
makes  enemies  out  of  our  friends. 


Big     Steel:     MaD&{:ement     and     Labor 
Collective    Bargaininf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cessful agreement  entered  into  by  the  big 
steel,  labor  and  management,  was  happy 
news  not  only  to  all  steel  workers  and 
their  families,  but  to  American  business 
and  the  public  generally.  These  recent 
negotiations  displayed  outstanding 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  heads 
of  the  steel  workers  union  and  steel  man- 
agement. It  demonstrates  that  good 
faith  collective  bargaining  on  both  sides, 
will  successfully  terminate  in  a  fair  deci- 
sion for  the  benefit  of  both  parties  con- 
cerned and  the  Nation. 

The  following'  editorial  by  Dale  E. 
Belles.  Jr..  editor  of  the  Gary  <  Ind. )  Post- 
Tribune,  further  Illustrates  the  good 
sense  used  by  both  sides  in  the  steel 
agreement : 


Thx  Steel  Peace 

The  steel  news  is  good  news.  That's  true 
even  though  it  is  not  startling. 

Victor  Rlesel,  whose  "Inside  Labor"  column 
has  reliable  lines  laid  to  many  union  sources, 
brought  Poet-Tribune  readers  a  prediction  of 
the  settlement  well  over  a  month  ago.  In- 
dustry publications  followed  soon  with 
similar  Indications  from  their  side  of  the 
table.  Wire  service  feelers  began  to  show 
results  along  the  same  line.  Finally.  Rlesel 
was  even  flatter  In  his  forecast  of  peace  in 
an  article  in  this  paper  Just  a  week  ago  on 
the  eve  of  the  cllmiactlc  USM  Executive 
Board  and  Wage  Policy  Committee  meetings. 

Still,  that  powerful  a  barrage  of  forecasts 
has  been  off  target  before,  so  it  was  comfort- 
ing to  get  the  formal  reassurance  Thursday. 

What  was  accomplished  was  Important. 
Pleasant  as  the  extended  vacations  will  be. 
they  are  more  Important  in  spreading  of 
Jobs  among  more  people  in  the  expanding, 
but  increasingly  mechanized,  steel  center  of 
northwest  Indiana.  Assurance  of  steel  peace 
Into  1965,  much  longer  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, is  a  major  gain  for  the  steel  Industry. 

But  probably  more  Important  was  the  way 
in  which  it  was  accomplished.  The  Joint 
labor-management  human  relations  com- 
mittee, working  hard  for  months.  Ironed  out 
the  Issues  quietly.  Since  its  numerous  mem- 
bers, working  separately  on  many  knotty 
issues,  are  human  beings,  there  probably  were 
many  heated  arguments  before  the  accord 
was  reached.  But  it  was  reached  without 
the  last-minute  sense  of  panic  attendant  on 
previotis  settlements. 

A  way  has  been  found.  It  Is  possibly  too 
much  to  hoi>e  that  it  will  always  prove  so 
smooth  a  way.  Still,  It  has  been  traveled 
once  with  much  less  shock  on  either  side 
than  is  felt  on  the  often-traveled,  but  al- 
ways rocky  byway  of  the  strike.  One  can 
hope  that  it  may  be  traveled  again — ai)d 
again. 

There  may  be  some  letdown  In  the  feverish 
production  of  recent  months  which  was 
partly  spurred  by  strike  fears  among  both 
producers  and  consumers.  Still,  Indications 
along  the  general  business  front,  are  that  the 
demand  for  steel  is  growing. 

It  should  be  a  good  year  for  a  peaceful 
steel  Industry  and  its  workers.  That  means 
It  should  be  a  good  year  for  northwest 
Indiana. 

Like  we  said,  the  steel  news  is  good  news. 
It  may  not  be  startling  but  it's  exhilarating. 


A  Republic,  if  Yoa  Can  Keep  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or    VISGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  entitled,  "A  Republic, 
if  You  Can  Keep  It." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Republic,  it  You  Can  Keep  It 

Neither  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  Legislature  of  California  should  at- 
tempt to  legislate  with  a  "gun  at  its  head." 

A  disgraceful  demonstration  at  Sacra- 
mento took  place  last  Friday  where  publicly 
seeking   Individuals   Invaded  the  legislative 


chamber  and  sprawled  In  the  Capitol  cor- 
ridors until  removed  by  the  police. 

They  have  done  a  great  disservice  to  the 
catise  they  are  supposed  to  be  helping, 
namely  the  fair  housing  bill  (AB  1240)  now 
pending  before  a  Senate  committee. 

If  legislators  allow  themselves  to  be  in- 
timidated by  such  actions  they  are  no  longer 
quallfed  to  be  lawmakers  In  this  the  largest 
State  In  the  Union. 

To  abdicate  their  responsibilities  and 
3rleld  to  the  mob  invasion  of  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  California  would  Justify  a 
massive  repudiation  of  all  such  legislators 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people 
of  California  at  the  polls  In  November  of 
1964. 

At  the  concltislon  of  the  Philadelphia 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1787,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  asked  what  kind  of  a 
government  had  been  given  the  American 
people.  He  replied:  "We  have  given  you  a 
Republic,  11  you  can  keep  it." 

The  German  people  started  to  lose  their 
first  Republic  when  the  "brown  shlrted" 
storm  trooj>ers  took  over  the  streets  and 
Intimidated  holders  of  public  office  and  the 
general  public  as  well. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  citizen  to 
make  known  to  his  legislators.  National  and 
State,  that  we  expect  each  to  do  his  part  In 
preserving  the  Republic. 

This  means  orderly  enactment  of  law  by 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  the  due  process  of 
the  legislative  system.  This  may  take  longer 
but  it  is  a  more  and  sound  procedure  than 
yielding  to  mobs  attempting  to  disrupt  the 
legislative  process. 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  right,  under 
our  Constitution,  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances.  It  does  not 
give  him  a  right  to  obstruct  the  legislative, 
executive  or  Judicial  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

Every  American  citizen  who  can  meet  the 
standards  for  voting  established  by  the  State 
governments,  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, is  entitled  to  register  and  vote  without 
regard  to  race,  creed  or  sex. 

Civil  rights  are  far  more  broad  than  racial 
rights  alone.  They  Include  the  right  to  own 
property,  to  manage  and  to  dispose  of  It;  to 
have  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion  and  of 
the  press;  to  safely  walk  the  streets  of  otir 
cities  day  or  night;  to  associate  with  friends 
of  one's  own  choice;  to  travel  abroad  and  at 
home.  These  also  are  among  our  civil  rights 
as  citizens.  The  rights  of  one  group  of  our 
people  m\ist  not  nullify  the  rights  of  other 
citizens. 

The  Constitutional  process  of  amendment 
may  be  slow,  but  If  sufficiently  concerned, 
the  American  people  have  shown  It  can  be 
amended,  and  has  been  23  times.  We  mtist 
never  allow  amendments  by  tisurpatlon  of 
legislative,  executive.  Judicial  or  mob 
power,  all  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitutional procedure  established. 


Dr.  Seaborg's  Address  on  Science  and 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxxNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
excerpts  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  UB.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  before  the  National 
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conference  on  Higher  Education  in  Chi- 
cago: 

BDVCATIOM   fob   TH«   THOU)    R«VOLUTK»f 

It  U  an  honor  to  be  Incited  her«  to  addreia 
tiU  dlstlnguUhed  gmtlMrlng  of  educators. 
Th«re  U.  In  my  opinion,  no  more  Important 
activity  of  our  society  than  the  education 
of  our  young  peopl*  to  the  limit  of  their 
tal<mts.  If  this  haa  always  been  so.  It  la  more 
tru;  today  than  ever  In  a  dynamic  society 
In  which  advancement  and  even  survival  de- 
pend upon  the  maximum  cultivation  of  In- 
tellectiial  reeouroea.  It  Va  with  great  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  I  Join  with  you  in  conalder- 
Ing  the  mo«t  important  basic  Issues  of  our 
time. 

The  word  "revolution"  has  become  quite 
popular  In  the  last  decade — and  with  con- 
atderable  JustlflcaUon.  There  Is  hardly  an- 
other word  to  describe  what  Is  going  on  in 
our  world  and  within  Its  various  fragments. 
•   •   • 

I:'  we  are  to  make  sound  decisions  about 
hlgtMT  education,  we  must  understand  the 
nature  of  our  world  and  the  forces  that 
created  It.  Let  us  look  back  briefly  to  per- 
ceive, if  we  can.  some  of  the  major  influencee 
in  the  development  of  our  modern  world 
A  few  centixrles  ago  Western  society  was 
essentially  static  and  authoritarian.  For  the 
individual,  life  was  temporary,  a  transitional 
period  before  a  good  and  better  life  that  lay 
beyond.  The  individual — bis  needs  and  as- 
pirations in  this  world — was  of  secondary 
Importance.  The  obligation  of  the  Individ- 
ual was  to  accept  the  world  as  It  was.  Dis- 
ease, hunger,  drudgery,  indignity,  natiu-al 
calamities,  war — these  were  man's  inescapa- 
ble porticm.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the 
earth  tuid  the  universe  were  explained  for 
all  time,  and  one  need  not  ask  questions. 
There  was  little  evidence  of  collective  con- 
sciousness that  man  himself  might  change 
his  world.    One  endured  an  ordained  system. 

The  change  was  slow  In  coming  It  began 
with  those  great  movements  we  now  charac- 
terize as  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion. Men  in  all  walks  of  life  began  to 
question  the  established  order — In  law  and 
religion,  in  politics  and  literature.  In  phi- 
losophy and  art.  In  science.  Corpernlcus  and 
OalUeo  overturned  a  fixed  Imaee  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  earth's  relation  to  It.  Upon 
the  pedestal  of  Christian  Ideals,  thinkers  of 
the  enlightenment  enshrined  the  individ- 
ual. Ideas  of  freedom,  equality,  and  inherent 
rights  took  hold.  The  concept  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of 
the  Indlvdual  arose.  If  the  Individual's 
happiness  and  well-being  were  Important, 
then  It  followed  that  steps  could  and  should 
be  taken  to  improve  bis  condition  And  these 
improvements  might  be  effected  by  ordering 
society  to  that  end.  Science  was  viewed  as 
a  powerful  instrument  for  the  Improvement 
of  Individual  human  life.  Creative  evolution 
replaced  passive  acceptance  of  a  static  world. 

The  first  practical  Implementation  of  these 
liberal,  humanitarian  views — constituting  a 
new  philosophical  concept  of  man — occurred 
with  the  American  Revolution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  first  glance  it  appears  that  we  are  living 
today  In  an  advanced  phase  of  the  Industrial 
revolution.  Yet  I  believe  we  have  entered  a 
distinctly  new  era  In  the  past  two  or  three 
decades.  I  believe  we  have  embarked  upon  a 
third  great  movement  which  I  call  the  third 
revolution — the  scientific  revolution.  The 
philosophical  motivation  of  this  period  re- 
mains the  same  as  the  previous  one — the 
urge  to  creative  evolution,  to  Implement  the 
modern  concept  of  man  with  conditions  of 
life  that  do  Justice  to  that  concept.  There 
is.  I  believe,  an  important  departure — and 
one  that  is  important  to  us  In  considering 
educational  decisions  for  the  future. 

During  the  industrial  revolution,  science, 
a  bright  hope  of  the  liberal  ideals  of  the  18th 
century,  developed  slowly,  especially  in  our 


own  country  Moreover,  economic  creatlve- 
neas.  although  beholden  to  fairly  obvious 
applications  of  scientific  knowledge,  was  not 
closely  weeded  to  the  advances  in  fundamen- 
tal science.  In  omi  own  country,  certainly, 
science  was  a  peripheral  world,  apart  from 
the  mainstream  of  social  effort. 

I  believe  It  U  possible  to  Identify  a  drastic 
change  in  the  relationship  between  science 
and  economic  creativity  and  between  science 
and  society  as  a  whole  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  One  factor  has  been 
the  enormous  explosion  of  fundamental 
knowledge  In  virtually  every  branch  of 
science. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Having  attempted  to  understand  some  of 
the  forces  that  molded  our  present  society, 
let  me  proceed  to  a  task  urged  upon  me  by 
the  Invitation  to  speak  here:  namely,  to  at- 
tempt to  visualise  the  future  cA  scientific 
developments  as  background  that  may  be 
useful  in  making  decisions  in  higher  educa- 
tion. •  •  •  I  predict — possibly  to  your  sur- 
prise— that  my  error  will  t>e  this;  that 
although  my  predictions  may  seem  dramatic 
or  sensational  at  present,  these  estimates  will 
turn  out  to  be  too  conservative. 

What.  then,  seems  to  be  the  future  of  the 
Third  Revolution? 

The  most  Important  source  of  creative 
evolution  In  the  future  will  continue  to  be. 
as  It  has  been  in  the  past,  fundamental 
scientific  research — the  kind  of  investiga- 
tions that  give  us  a  better  understanding 
of  the  true  nature  of  our  world.  •   •   • 

We  cannot  foresee  what  scientists  will 
learn  about  our  universe.  We  know  that 
knowledge  gained  in  the  past  has  radically 
altered  our  world.  Now.  armed  with  enor- 
mously greater  powers  of  exploration,  we  can 
predict  with  confidence  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  next  two  decades  will  revolutionize 
our  concepts  of  nature  and  vastly  Increase 
our  ability  to  create  a  world  of  our  choosing. 

Our  crystal  ball  contains  little  hint  of  the 
laws  of  nature  that  will  be  discovered  in  the 
future.  But  with  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
it  Is  possible  to  foresee,  to  some  limited  ex- 
tent, the  potential  effect  of  the  application 
of  science  In  the  future.  In  the  limited 
time,  I  shall  touch  on  Just  a  few,  varied  ex- 
amples of  the  social  effects  of  science  in- 
cluding some  that,  even  though  Inconspic- 
uous, can  have  a  far-reaching  infiuence  on 
our  dally  lives. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  all  fields  of 
science  today  Is  the  study  of  the  solid  state 
and  Its  technological  application  to  the  unu- 
sual class  of  materials  called  semiconductors 
The  best  known  of  these  Is  the  transistor. 
Here,  we  have  a  tiny  chip  of  solid  matter 
which  can  control  an  electric  current  In 
much  the  same  way  that  this  is  done  by  a 
radio  tube.   •    •    • 

Traxulstors  are  manufactured  by  the  mil- 
lions today  for  use  In  small  portable  radios, 
computers,  space  satellites,  television  sets, 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  less  well-known 
applications.  Tet  Its  Invention  was  first 
announced  less  than  15  years  ago.   •    •   * 

Scientists  and  technologists  are  excited 
about  the  potentials  opened  up  by  the  1'  er, 
a  new  device  which  makes  It  possible  to  pro- 
duce extremely  Intense  and  sharply  defined 
beams  of  light.  An  ordinary  light  bulb  puts 
out  light  waves  of  all  colors,  but  a  laser 
beam  Is  very  sharply  tuned,  like  a  radio  sta- 
tion. Scientists  have  already  shot  laser 
beams  off  the  moon  and  back,  and  are  learn- 
ing how  such  beams  can  be  used  to  carry 
Information  of  all  kinds — even  telephone 
and  television  signals.  It  will  be  possible  to 
make  a  laser  beam  more  Intense  than  the 
entire  output  of  energy  of  our  sun  at  that 
particular  wavelength.  If  we  ever  conunu- 
nlcate  with  civilizations  outside  of  our  own 
solar  system,  It  may  well  be  along  such  a 
laser  beam. 


It  seems  to  me  almost  Inevitable  that  the 
life  of  every  human  being  either  on  or  away 
from  our  planet  will  become  more  and  more 
Interrelated  through  advances  in  science  and 
technology.  For  centuries,  one  of  the  most 
Isolated  groups  of  people  In  the  world  has 
been  living  In  the  high  Andes  Mountains  of 
South  America.  They  are  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Incas.  Tet  today,  the  most 
highly  prised  possession  of  many  of  these 
Indians  Is  often  a  transistor  radio.  In  a  few 
years,  it  may  very  well  be  a  transistorised 
television  set  picking  up  signals  from  or- 
biting relay  satellites.  If  you  may  pardon  my 
saying  so.  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
we  feel  certain  that  those  satellites  will 
derive  their  electrical  energy  from  long-lived 
nuclear  energy  powerplants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Every  living  cell  contains  In  Its  nucleus  a 
small  amount  of  a  very  Important  material 
called  deoxyribonucleic  acid,  or  DNA  for 
short.  This  is  a  most  precious  stuff,  because 
it  sets  the  pattern  for  everything  that  the 
developing  cell  becomes.  It  determines 
whether  it  turns  into  an  oak  tree  or  a  polar 
bear.  In  man,  it  can  help  determine  whether 
he  becomes  a  helpless  Idiot  or  a  mighty 
geni\is  like  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  Just  the 
past  year,  chemists,  geneticists  and  biochem- 
ists, all  working  together,  have  helped  to  find 
out  the  kind  of  code  that  the  DNA  uses  to 
put  amino  acids  together  to  make  simple 
kinds  of  proteins. 

This  is  really  Just  a  beginning,  but  one 
which  may  be  tremendously  significant.  We 
are  still  a  long  way  away  from  complete  un- 
derstanding of  how  a  single  fertilized  egg  de- 
velops Into  a  human  baby — with  all  its  po- 
tentialities But  we  have  made  the  first 
long  steps  in  understanding,  and  with  under- 
standing may  eventually  come  control.  In 
the  years  to  come,  perhaps  we  shall  learn 
how  to  measure  and  direct  the  heredity  of 
plants  and  animals  to  develop  essentially 
new  and  different  species,  tallormade  to  our 
specifications. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  controlled 
heredity  to  which  we  should  begin  to  give 
thought.  One  day  we  may  have  achieved  the 
ability  to  determine  the  genetic  character- 
istics of  a  human  infant.  Imagine  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  society  would  then 
face.  By  what  means  would  the  decision 
be  made  on  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
individual?  This  Is  possibly  as  intricate  a 
problem  as  man  has  ever  faced.  Perhaps 
now — really  not  very  long  before  we  may  have 
this  power — Is  a  good  time  to  begin  con- 
sidering this  serious  question. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  few  years  ago,  farmers  in  Australia  were 
dismayed  when  tome  of  their  sheep  started 
to  die.  and  no  one  could  discover  the  cause; 
no  germs  or  viruses  seemed  to  be  responsible. 
Finally,  a  clever  scientist  found  that  what 
was  really  killing  the  sheep  was  not  the 
presence  of  some  factor,  but  its  absence.  In 
these  areas  where  the  sheep  were  dying  off. 
the  soil  was  deficient  in  the  element  cobalt. 
When  small  amounts  of  cobalt  were  put  Into 
their  food,  the  ailing  animals  got  well  again 
and  thrived  as  any  other  healthy  sheep.  We 
can  note  here  that  the  amounts  of  cobalt 
needed  by  the  sheep  were  extremely  small, 
down  in  the  range  Qf  parts  per  million. 

We  know  that  many  other  trace  elements 
are  normally  present  In  the  body  but  we  are 
only  beginning  to  find  out  which  ones  are 
particularly  Important  to  our  well-being. 
This  will  be  an  Important  field  of  medical 
research  In  the  next  few  years,  and  neutron 
activation  Is  a  highly  sensitive  tool  which 
will  help  us  to  discover  a  number  of  an- 
swers we  need  to  know.  Some  of  these  are 
Involved  with  the  relationships  between  ar- 
senic in  cigarette  tobaccos  and  lung  cancer, 
the  action  of  certain  trace  elements  such  as 
vanadium  on  tooth  decay,  and  manganese 
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on  bone  formation.  Our  own  blood  Is  red 
becaiise  It  contains  a  complex  organic  mole- 
cule containing  iron.  Some  of  the  creatures 
that  live  in  the  oceans  have  blood  that  Is 
green,  however,  because  It  contains  copper. 
There  is  even  a  primitive  kind  of  animal  in 
the  ocean,  called  the  ascldlan,  whose  blood 
contains  the  element  vanadivun.  We  need 
to  know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  func- 
tions of  these  metals  In  such  biological  sys- 
tems, and  ag6Un  neutron  activation  may  be 
the  Instrument  that  will  tell  us  much  which 
will  ultimately  be  useful  In  maintaining  hu- 
man health  and  vigor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  better  understanding  of  the  blochepical 
processes  of  aging  may  yet  let  us  extend 
our  lifetimes  far  beyond  the  Biblical  three- 
score and  ten.  Improved  medical  care  and 
prevention  and  even  total  eradication  of 
many  diseases  may  not  be  far  off. 

Yet  an  ever-increasing  population,  and 
one  which  lives  longer  and  longer  wUl  bring 
with  It  a  whole  horde  of  new  problems — 
social,  economic,  political,  and  partlciilarly 
educational.  The  world  will  be  more  com- 
plex and  the  teacher's  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  much  greater. 

It  would  seem  that  a  shorter  workweek, 
resxiltlng  from  Increased  automation,  will 
almost  certainly  appear.  Ovu  children  will 
have  more  and  more  time  available  to  them — 
theoretically— as  leisure.  Perhaps  by  1993, 
the  average  office  or  factory  worker  will  be 
putting  in  only  a  24-hovir  workweek,  with 
plenty  of  long  weekends. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  quantitative 
demands  that  will  be  placed  on  undergrad- 
uate schools  in  the  years  ahead.  It  appears 
that,  whereas  some  18  percent,  or  400,000,  of 
the  Nation's  22-year-olds  took  baccalaureate 
degrees  In  1960.  some  26  percent,  or  876,000, 
will  receive  such  degrees  In  1970.  If  we  keep 
as  our  goal  the  maintenance  of  high  quality 
in  education,  these  figures  appear  staggering. 
Tet  we  are  not  without  experience  with  ex- 
plosive expansion,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale,  since  In  1940  only  8  percent,  or  190.000, 
of  our  22-year-olds  acquired  baccalaureate 
degrees. 

There  Is  one  suggestion  about  the  under- 
graduate curriculum  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  generallst  upon  whom  we 
depend  so  much  for  leadership  and  for  In- 
formed Infiuence  In  the  democratic  process. 
Let  me  define  In  part  the  problem  of  edu- 
cating the  generallst  by  considering  the 
kind  of  individual  who  can  live  a  conse- 
quential life  in.  and  who  can  contribute 
significantly  to,  a  free  and  dynamic  scientific 
society.  I  believe  he  must  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  his  liberal-humanitarian  heritage. 
He  must  comprehend  the  value  of  freedom 
and  truth,  and  be  sensitive  to  significance 
In  art,  literature,  music  and  philosophy. 
He  should  be  Intellectually  flexible,  and  re- 
ceptive to  new  knowledge  and  to  new  pat- 
terns of  living  as  old  worlds  crumble.  He 
must  be  able  to  differentiate  between  in- 
trinsic and  superficial  values;  to  under- 
stand and  act  upon  the  knowledge  that 
the  value  of  creative  evolution  lies  not  in 
mere  acquisition  of  material  wealth  and 
lelstire  but  In  the  capacity  of  these  things 
to  help  him  achieve  more  meaningful  ful- 
fillment. He  must  be  responsible,  and  con- 
tribute his  full  st)are.  Intelligently,  to  dem- 
ocratic processes. 

•  •  «  •  • 

My  discussion  here  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  will  revolve  about  a  single 
theme:  that  tens  of  thousands  of  yotuig 
men  and  women  are  leaving  the  halls  of 
higher  education  each  yesu'  with  allegedly 
liberal  educations  but  who  in  fact  have  lit- 
tle or  no  knowledge  of  science.  If  a  lib- 
erally educated  person  is  one  who  can  make 
critical   Judgments   of   his   society  and   his 


time,  who  today  Is  liberally  educated  if  he 
knows  nothing  about  science?  It  would  be 
foolhardy  and  undesirable  to  try  to  make 
every  bright  student  a  scientist.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  stock  a  general  student's 
head  with  scientific  facts  sufllclent  for  him 
to  be  knowledgeable,  even  for  a  brief  time 
after  graduation,  about  the  broad  expanse 
of  science.  Tet  it  Is  most  unfortunate  to 
send  him  into  a  world  evolving  swiftly  under 
the  Impact  of  scientific  knowledge  without 
a  grasp  of  scientific  method,  an  elementary 
undertandlng  of  the  larger  principles  of 
science,  an  appreciation  of  the  Influence  of 
science  in  philosophy,  economics  and  history, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  power  and  dynamics 
of  science  In  creative  evolution. 

The  Implications  for  your  task  of  making 
critical  decisions  In  higher  education  seem 
obvious.  Tour  responsibility  U  to  educate 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow's  world.  That  world 
will  be  dominated  Increasingly  by  science 
and  technology.  Wherever  your  future 
graduates  go — Into  business,  politics.  In- 
dustry, government,  teaching,  or  whatever 
field — they  will  find  their  effectiveness  and 
their  rewards  greatly  Increased  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  science.  In  the  healthy  working 
of  the  democratic  process,  a  wider  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  science  is  im.* 
perative.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  critical 
decisions  the'partlclpants  in  this  Confer- 
ence could  make  would  be  to  work  for  a 
return  of  science  to  a  significant  place  In 
general  education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  not  my  suggestion  that  broad  cultural 
Instruction  should  be  reduced  at  the  expense 
of  Increased  science  content.  A  sound  foun- 
dation in  our  cultural  heritage,  in  appre- 
ciation of  art,  music,  literature  and  human 
thought,  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  made 
possible  by  creative  evolution.  Therefore,  I 
would  by  no  means  confine  my  academic 
cross-fertlllzatlon  to  the  Inclusion  of  science- 
oriented  professors  In  nonsclence  depart- 
ments. Rather,  I  would  give  some  appoint- 
ments In  the  science  departments  to  teachers 
who  have  special  interests  in  the  arts,  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences — men  who 
could  relate  these  cultural  interests  to  the 
natural  sciences. 

In  these  ways,  I  believe  we  could  signif- 
icantly increase  literacy  of  science,  as  well  as 
increase  cultural  literacy  among  scientists, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  academic 
structure. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  area  of 
cross-fertlllzatlon,  I  should  like  to  mention 
a  contribution  that  is  being  made  by  one  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  laboratories, 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Starting 
on  June  17,  Oak  Ridge  will  conduct  a  6-week 
Bvunmer  institute  of  '•Humanistic  Discussions 
in  Science."  The  institute  is  designed  to 
provide  nonsclence  university  and  college 
teachers  with  an  Increased  awareness  of  sci- 
ence in  general  and  nuclear  science  In  par- 
tlcxilar  In  order  that  they  may  incorporate  a 
fuller  discussion  of  science  within  the  con- 
text of  their  own  disciplines.  Participants  In 
the  Institute  will  be  selected  primarily  from 
departments  of  economics,  government,  his- 
tory, philosophy,  political  science  and  soci- 
ology. An  Important  consideration  In  select- 
ing the  30  participants  will  be  the  applicant's 
degree  of  interest  in  science.  I  believe  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  merit  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  academic  community. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  cite  these  developments  as  a  prelude  to 
another  major  recommendation  for  a  critical 
decision  In  higher  education:  Namely,  that 
you  work  to  extend,  as  far  as  feasible,  your 
graduate  programs  with  the  assistance  A 
the  Federal  Government.  There  has  been 
considerable  debate  about  the  desirability 
of  Federal  support,  especially  for  faculty  and 
facilities.  I  believe  the  experience  of  the 
post- World  War  n  period,  in  which  Federal 
Government  has  come  to  support  more  than 


half  of  our  scientific  research,  demonstrates 
that  techniques  can  be  developed  which  in- 
crease the  capacities  of  our  graduate  schools 
vrithout  depriving  them  of  their  indepen- 
dence. The  Federal  Government  appears  to 
be  a  needed  source  of  the  funds  required  for 
the  necessary  expansion.  It  appears  likely 
that  growing  support  for  Federal  assistance 
will  help  place  the  ambitious  goals  of  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  education  within  reach. 
In  summary,  we  have  inherited  a  revolu- 
tionary philosophical  concept  of  man  as  an 
architect  of  his  environment,  a  concept  that 
seemed  to  fiower  only  about  two  centuries 
ago.  Men  gained  confidence  in  this  idea 
when  their  economic  energy  and  inventions 
brought  unparalleled  modifications  of  life 
through  the  industrial  revolution.  In  the 
period  starting  some  two  decades  ago,  which 
may  be  desigfiated  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  revolution,  Western  man  became  irrev- 
ocably dedicated  to  the  concept  of  creative 
evolution.  The  future  of  the  third  revolu- 
tion— of  man's  power  to  mold  the  world  to 
his  liking — Is  almost  unlimited. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GAYLORD  NELSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  high  school  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  has 
been  selected  as  the  1964  winner  of  the 
Bellamy  Flag  Award. 

Judging  in  the  23d  annual  competi- 
tion for  the  Bellamy  Award  was  limited 
to  Wisconsin  high  schools.  Wausau 
Senior  High  School  won  out  oyer  73  other 
schools  in  Wisconsin  for  the  honor. 

The  award  presentation  will  take  place 
October  11,  1964. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
editorial  from  the  May  17,  1963  issue  of 
the  Wausau  Eteily  Record-Herald  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wausau  High  Gets  National  Recognition 

A  high  honor,  one  of  a  number  received 
in  recent  years,  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Wausau  Senior  High  School.  There  is  every 
indication  that  our  public  high  school  richly 
deserves  the  national  Bellamy  Flag  Award. 
I>erhap>8  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  the 
local  Institution  and  one  which  Is  highly 
coveted  among  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation. 

*Only  one  such  award  Is  made  each  year 
In  the  United  States.  While  Judging  was  lim- 
ited to  Wisconsin  schools  this  year,  our  school 
won  out  over  73  others  nominated  for  the 
honor.  We  Join  a  select  list  of  22  past  win- 
ners, including  Central  High  School,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  the  1963  winner. 

An  Indication  of  the  Importance  of  the 
award  is  that  Principal  Marshall  Taylor  has 
already  received  letters  and  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulations from  14  Governors,  18  Senators, 
10  Congressmen  and  a  host  of  other  noted 
educators,  Cabinet  members,  widely  known 
entertainers  and  others. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  the  Bel- 
lamy Award  will  be  presented  at  Wausau 
Senior  High  on  October  11,  1964.  They  are: 
Administration,  teachers,  and  students. 

ft-om  the  top,  the  Wausau  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  set  down  ground  rules  which  have 
made  possible  the  growth  of  an  outstanding 
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Institution  of  learning.  No  small  measure  of 
the  success  Is  due  Superintendent  O  W  Ban- 
nerman.  the  energetic  and  widely  recognized 
educator  who  haa  Insisted  upon  one  of  the 
finest  high  school  staffs  anywhere. 

Cited  partlcvUarly  for  his  leadership  was 
Mr.  Taylor,  who,  while  comparatively  new  on 
the  Job  as  principal,  has  pushed  for  new  and 
higher  goals  for  our  school.  Aa  the  award 
citation  states,  he  has  "presented  an  Image 
deserving  of  the  Bellamy  Award." 

Teachers  were  specifically  cited  for  "ex- 
ceptionally high  caliber"  and  for  having 
"tireless  devoUon"  and  being  "without  Jeal- 
ousies." 

Students  have  demonstrated  good  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism  which  has  made  their 
school  worthy  of  the  award. 

Other  specific  reasons  are  cited  for  grant- 
ing the  award  to  Wausau  High,  Including  one 
that  says  that  the  "local  preas  is  thorough  In 
promoting  a  good  local  educational  system," 
according  to  Miss  Margaret te  Miller,  Ports- 
mouth, Va..  director  of  the  award  We  are 
particularly  proud  of  that  statement  because 
a  good  edvicational  system  is  a  continuing  ob- 
jective of  JiU  newspaper. 

But  giving  credit  where  credit  Is  due,  the 
award  wai  won.  as  previously  stated,  by  out- 
standing Administration,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. We  salute  you,  educators,  and  stu- 
dents. 


No  Job  Ditcriminatioa  in  Washington 
Coanty,  VM. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  following  article  on  nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring  policies  practiced  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  business  establish- 
ments in  Washington  County,  Md.  The 
inteivsive  study  by  the  United  Church 
Women  of  Washington  County  reveals 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
achieving  equality  of  Job  opportunity  for 
all  county  citizens.  The  report  calls 
attention  to  those  factors  other  than  dis- 
crimination which  prevent  Negroes  from 
obUining  Jobs.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  be  wise  to  reflect  on 
these  factors  with  an  eye  to  considering 
remedial  legislation  tn  this   Important 


area. 


Job  BiA«  Unsden  at  33  Pibms  Here 


(By  Harry  Warner) 

Twenty-three  business  establishments  In 
Washington  County  employing  4.256  persons 
have  reported  that  their  personnel  practices 
are  completely  nondiscriminatory  with  re- 
spect to  race. 

Ten  of  these  establishments  employ  57 
Negroes  at  the  present  time.  Thirteen  of 
the  employers,  whose  work  force  consists  of 
286  persons  not  including  any  Negroes  at  the 
present  time,  indicate  that  they  would  give 
consideration  to  qualified  Negroes  for  any 
Job  in  their  employment  when  vacancies 
occur. 

These  figures  are  part  of  the  report  of  an 
intensive  study  made  by  the  United  Church 
Women  of  Washington  Coimty  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Washington  County  Council 
of  Churches.  The  project  grew  out  of  a  study 
entitled  "Assignment:  Race." 

A  special  committee  of  the  United  Church 
Women,  Including  Negro  members,  prepared 


and  distributed  a  questionnaire,  with  as- 
surance to  employers  that  names  of  persons 
and  businesses  would  not  be  released  and 
that  only  summary  statistics  would  be  Issued. 
The  purpose  of  the  project  Is  to  give  en- 
couragement to  employers,  to  Negroes,  and 
to  the  community  at  large  for  progress  In 
human  relations,  and  to  strengthen  the  sense 
of  Christian  social  responsibility  for  fair 
employment  practices  In  Washington 
County 

The  number  of  replies  U  sufficiently  large 
and  diverse,  the  committee  believes,  to  Indi- 
cate trends  and  to  be  representative.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  expressed  deep 
appreciation  to  the  many  employers  and 
personnel  officers  who  not  only  filled  out 
the  queatlonnalre  but  added  explanation  and 
Interpretation,  providing  real  help  In  the 
study. 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received 
from  243  buslneeses,  employing  8.486  persons, 
including  214  Negroee. 

Although  1960  census  figures  reported 
23,379  employed  In  the  county,  this- figvire 
Includes  self-employed  persons,  businesses 
limited  to  members  of  the  family  of  the 
proprietor,  domestics,  and  Jobs  covered  In  a 
previous  study  of  employment  practices  In 
hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants.  Other  em- 
ployers, some  of  whom  employ  a  substantial 
number  of  persons,  are  not  counted  in  the 
statistics  In  the  committee's  report,  because 
theee  employers  indicate  that  their  records 
do  not  Include  Information  on  race.  Some 
employers  answered  only  parts  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 

Although  the  figures  may  not  represent 
Jobs  vacant  at  the  present  time,  26  business 
places  employing  some  Negroes  Indicate  that 
a  limited  number  of  additional  Job  classifi- 
cations are  open  to  Negroes. 

A  total  of  52  employers  who  do  not  pres- 
ently employ  Negroes  Indicate  that  they  have 
areas  of  work  other  than  Janitorial  and 
maintenance  which  are  open  to  Negroes;  19 
employers  offer  only  Janitorial  and  mainte- 
nance work  to  Negroes;  and  77  employers 
Indicate  they  would  employ  Negroes  In  a  lim- 
ited number  of  other  areas  including  pro- 
fessional positions,  sales,  secretarial,  me- 
chanical, and  general  office  work. 

Of  those  employers  now  providing  Jobs  for 
Negroes,  two  Indicated  that  Negroes  are  not 
eligible  for  advancement  on  the  basis  ap- 
plied to  white  employees  Seven  stated  cate- 
gorically they  would  not  employ  Negroes. 

A  limited  number  of  businesses  reported 
willingness  to  provide  seasonal  emplojrment 
for  white  or  Negro  students.  Five  employers 
limited  opportunities  for  such  seasonal  work 
to  white  students. 

One  of  the  more  unexpected  featurea  In 
the  replies  was  the  report  by  62  employers 
that  no  Negro  has  applied  to  them  for  em- 
ployment. Fifteen  employers  said  they  had 
received  applications  from  Negores  not  qual- 
ified for  the  Jobs  they  were  seeking. 

Correspondence  attached  to  question- 
naires returned  and  Infomnatlon  supplied  In 
Interviews  indicated  these  factors  other  than 
racial  discrimination  affecting  employment 
of  Negroes  In  Washington  County:  Competi- 
tion for  Jobs  due  to  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  Influence  of  seniority  In  rehiring, 
the  need  of  Negroes  for  more  training,  and 
the  assumption,  unwarranted  In  some  In- 
stances, that  employers  would  not  hire  Ne- 
groes even  if  they  were  qualified. 

As  a  further  development  of  this  project, 
the  United  Church  Women  plan  to  prepare 
and  make  available  to  employers  a  file  of 
Job  applications  filled  out  by  Negro  young 
people  who  axe  recent  graduates  and  by 
«ther  young  people  who  believe  they  could 
qualify  for  higher  classifications  of  work 
thkn  those  In  which  they  are  presently 
employed. 

Members  of  the  Christian  social  relaUona 
committee  of  the  United  Church  Women 
who    prepared    the    questionnaire   and    par- 


ticipated In  Its  distribution  are  Mesdames 
Kenneth  Adams.  W.  H.  Arata.  William  H. 
Babylon.  William  H.  BrUh,  J.  Russell 
Butcher.  Robert  H.  Dowle.  Asher  Edelman. 
Fred  C.  Ernst.  W.  Ronald  Fearer.  Walter  C. 
Holllns.  Aaron  E.  Johnson,  Frank  F.  Lusby. 
Patsy  Marks.  Harry  G.  Miles,  Howard  Bpes- 
sard.  W.  C.  Shroeder.  W.  H.  Stewart,  Law- 
rence N.  Strunk,  George  Whetstone,  and 
Miss  Ann  Whltmore. 

Members  of  the  Washington  County  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  who  cooperated  In  an  advi- 
sory capacity  are  the  Reverend  W.  Ronald 
Fefirer,  the  Reverend  O.  Bartow  Harris,  the 
Reverend  Ivan  G.  Naugle.  and  W.  H.  Stewart. 


Surrender  to  Castro? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  been  mov- 
ing closer  and  closer  to  appeasement 
with  the  Soviets  and  Castro.  Robert  S. 
Allen  and  Paul  Scott.  In  a  very  disturb- 
ing report,  Indicate  what  Is  going  on. 
The  President  should  be  frank  enough  to 
state  the  same  without  hiding  behind  a 
New  York  attorney  who  has  no  business 
making  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States. 
The  report  follows: 

A  Shift  on  Castro  Studied 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 
Wabhinoton.— President  Kennedy  Is  delib- 
erating a  gradual  shift  in  V3.  policy  toward 
Dictator  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  regime  In 
Cuba. 

For  more  than  a  month,  the  President  and 
his  top  foreign  policy  advisers  have  been  dis- 
cussing a  plan  under  which  the  United 
States  would  resume  contact  with  Castro 
on  both  an  informal  and  formal  basis. 

Under  this  backsUge  scheme.  New  York 
attorney  James  Donovan,  who  negotiated  the 
$63  million  ransom  of  the  Ill-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  prisoners,  would  fly  to  Havana 
and  Moscow  to  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all  So- 
viet combat  forces  from  Cuba. 

In  exchange  for  their  removal,  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  a  step-by-step  normal- 
ization of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  Red-ruled  Castro  dlcUtorshlp  over 
a  2-year  period. 

As  a  first  step,  the  United  SUtes  would  re- 
open lU  Embassy  In  Havana  by  sending  a 
Charg*  dAffalres  there.  At  present  the  Swiss 
Ambassador  Is  handling  U.S.  affairs. 

An  exchange  of  ambassadors  and  lifting  of 
the  trade  embargo  against  Castro  would  fol- 
low after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  make 
such  a  drastic  readjustment  palatable  to  the 
people  and  Congress. 

This  far-reaching  shift  In  Cuban  relations 
Is  part  of  President  Kennedy's  policy  of  seek- 
ing acconunodatlons  with  Russia  and  Its 
satellite  bloc  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  rUk  of  nuclear  war  by  moderating 
tensions. 

White  House  Insiders  say  the  proposed 
switch  In  Cuba  policy  fiU  squarely  with 
straUgy  enunciated  recently  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  speech  that  "Any  plan  of  action  in 
the  Caribbean  has  to  take  Into  account  con- 
ditions and  potential  developmenU  between 
the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R." 

The  President  favors  47-year-old  Donovan 
for  thU  highly  explosive  dlplomaUc  mission 
for  two  reasons:   His  acceptability  to  Castro 
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and  Khrushchev,  and  his  close  ties  with  key 
admlnlstrptlon  officials,  notably  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy. 

After  Donovan  arranged  the  swap  of  Soviet 
spy  Abel  for  U-2  pilot  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
the  President  wrote  him.  "The  type  of  nego- 
tiations you  undertook,  where  diplomatic 
channels  had  been  unavailing.  Is  Unique,  and 
you  conducted  It  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
courage." 

Castro's  enthusiasm  for  Donovan  is  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  President.  In 
feelers  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Cuban  dictator  has 
Indicated  he  would  accepted  Donovan  as  ne- 
gotiator. Words  to  that  effect  have  been 
conveyed  on  three  separate  occasions — March 
8,  May  12.  and  May  19. 

A  decision  on  this  momentous  scheme  will 
not  be  made  until  after  the  President  re- 
turns from  his  European  trip. 

By  that  time  the  White  House  staff  hopes 
to  know  whether  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  undertake  an  inquiry  into 
Donovan's  previous  Cuban  negotiations. 
Republican  conunltteemen  are  vigorously 
pressing  for  such  an  InvestlgaUon.  They 
have  strongly  urged  It  In  a  Joint  letter  to 
Representative  Thomas  Morgan.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman. 


numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments are  expressive  and  valuable,  I 
include  the  following  responses  of  our 
citizens  to  House  Resolution  14  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Clarksdale,  Miss.. 

May  22,  J963. 
Representative  Daniel  Flood, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Here  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  Jxist 
written   to   Secretary   Dean   Rusk: 

"Inasmuch  as  I  have  read  you  are  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  captive  nations  resolution 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  because  It 
might  be  Insulting  to  the  Communist  over- 
lords I  want  to  state,  as  an  American  citizen, 
that  I  am  in  complete  opposition  to  your 
stand.  I  would  like  to  suggest  you  not  both- 
er too  much  about  the  Communists'  sensi- 
tivities. A  few  considerations  for  those  who 
are  crushed  under  tlielr  boots  seem  to  be  In 
order." 

Very  truly, 

Monet  Luckett. 


Home  RetolatioD  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8. 1961, 1  introduced  a  measure  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  87th  Con- 
gress It  was  known  as  House  Resolution 
211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintroduced 
It  and  In  the  present  88th  Congress  it  is 
known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very  en- 
lightening discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  captive  nations-— Con- 
gressional Record,  March  8,  1961,  "Rus- 
sian Colonialism  and  the  Necessity  of  a 
Special  Captive  Nations  Committee." 
pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  Impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  Including  the 


It's  up  to  you,  sir,  and  your  ccMnmlttee, 
whether  or  not  this  resolution  passes.     My 
family   and   I   strongly  urge  your   favorable 
consideration  of  this  matter. 
Thanking  you  In  advance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bohdan  Nicholas  Horeczko. 


Ukrainian  Congress  CoMMrmE 

or  America,  Inc., 
New  Britain.  Conn.,  May  28. 1963. 
Dear  Congressman  Smith:  On  behalf  of 
.our  organization,  we  urge  you  to  submit  the 
Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  to  vote  by  your 
committee  and  ask  you  to  give  It  your  favor- 
able consideration.  Such  a  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  is  vitally  Important  both  for 
our  Oovernment  and  the  American  people  at 
large.  While  Communist  Russia  has  been 
deceitfully  championing  the  cause  of  na- 
tional liberation  In  Africa  and  Asia,  we  as  a 
nation  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the  en- 
slaved and  captive  non-Russian  nations 
which  constitute  a  veritable  weakness  of 
the  Soviet  totalitarian  empire. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  become 
a  reservoir  of  true  and  unbiased  knowledge 
and  Information  on  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations,  which  knowledge  will  be  of  vital 
Importance  to  our  Oovernment  In  carrying 
out  Its  foreign  policy. 

We     strongly      urge     you,      Congressman 
Smith,  to  give  your  full  and  qualified  sup- 
port to  the  Flood  resolution  In  your  Rules 
Committee.     Thank  you. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Steven  Perun, 

President. 
William  Gloves, 

Vice  President. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  May  28. 1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  I  have  sent  the  accom- 
panying letter  to  Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrrn, 
chairman  of  House  Rules  Conunlttee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  especially  for 
Introducing  the  House  Resolution  14  and  for 
your  consistent  support  of  Ukraine  and  all 
other  captive  nations. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bohdan  Nicholas  Horeczko. 

May  28.  1963 
Hon  Howard  W.  Smith, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deas  Mr.  Smith:  The  Flood  resolution, 
House  Reeolutlon  14,  creating  the  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  means  of  striking  at  Communist 
Russia.  It  alms  at  the  moet  vulnerable  spot 
in  the  Communist  system — the  captive  na- 
tions. 


West  Roxbubt,  Mass..  May  7.  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Neill:  We  can  start  to 
exploit  the  weaknesses  in  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  by  developing  an  effective 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations. 

Last  January,  Congressmen  Flood  and 
Derwinski  Introduced  House  Resolution  14 
and  House  Resolution  16  resp>ectlvely  which 
would  Implement  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  of  1959  and  establUh  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  This  com- 
mittee wQuld  conduct  inquiries  Into,  study, 
and  prepare  concrete  recommendations  for 
an  effective  U.S.  policy  toward  the  captive 
nations.  Many  other  Congressmen  Intro- 
duced similar  resolutions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  I  am  asking 
you:  (1)  to  Introduce  a  resolution  of  your 
own  to  establish  a  committee  on  captive  na- 
tions; (2)  to  support  House  Resolution  14 
introduced  by  Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood; 
(3)  to  use  your  influence  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  to  which  House  Resolution  14 
was  assigned,  and  especially  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Cbmmlttee,  Howard 
W.  Smith,  to  initiate  action  on  the  proposed 
legislation  by  opening  public  hearings. 

Although  this  request  does  not  come  from 
your  district,  we  believe  that  our  fight  with 
communism  and  our  support  for  the  captive 
nations  is  of  national  concern  and  must  have 
the  support  of  all  Americans. 

Your  action  and  support  In  this  matter  will 
do  much  for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ukrainian    Congress    CoMMrrrEE    of 
America,  Inc..  Boston  Branch. 

Orest  Szcztjdluk.  Public  Relations. 


Resolution 

1.  We.  American  citizens  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent, of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  gathered  at  the 
rally  held  on  March  23,  1963.  support  the  res- 
olution of  the  UJS.  Congress  on  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  ask  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  place  before  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  the  draft  resolution  of  Con- 
gressman Flood  concerning  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Captive  Nations  Committee. 

2.  We  condemn  the  statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  that  Ukraine, 
Georgia,  and  Armenia  are  component  Integral 
parts  of  Russia  and  we  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  rectify  the  Injustice 
done  to  those  nations  and  to  correct  the 
negative  opinions  regarding  the  United  States 
of  American  held  by  the  peoples  of  these 
nations;  because,  actually,  the  United  States 
i>f  America  is  the  defender  and  vanguard  of 
worldwide  forces  for  freedom. 

4.  During  the  coming  summer  we  are 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
first  uprising  after  the  Second  World  War  of 
Ukrainian  and  other  non -Russian  prisoners: 
of  concentration  camps  at  Vorkuta,  and  call 
all  freedom-loving  people  to  pay  respects  to 
the  heroic  fighters  for  freedom  and  national 
Independence  of  Ukraine  and  other  colonlally 
.  enslaved  nations. 

Dr.     MiCHAD.    SNIHtmOWTCZ. 

Chairman  of  the  Presidium. 
Wastl  Zakorczemntj, 

Secretary 
(For  the  Presidium  of  the  Rally ) . 
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IndepcBdence  of  S«netil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    " 


or 


HON,  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  nw  TORS 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20.  Senegal  celebrated  the  3d  year  of  its 
Independence.  We  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  send  warm  feliciUtions  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Xhe  Sene- 
galese Republic.  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor; 
and  His  Excellency  the  Senegalese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Ousmane 
Soc*  Diop.  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
Senegal  became  independent,  first  as 
a  member  of  the  Mali  Federation,  com- 
posed of  Senegal  and  the  former  French 
Soudan,  and  then  as  a  republic.  In  its 
3  years  of  independence  Senegal  has 
proved  its  responsibility,  both  as  a  mod- 
em democratic  state  and  as  a  respected 
voice  on  the  African  scene  and  In  th© 
world  commimlty. 

Under  French  sponsorship  the  Republic 
of  Senegal  was  admitted  to  the  United 
Matk>ns  on  September  28.  1960.  As  a 
member  of  the  United  NaUons  Senegal 
has  cast  its  vote  with  the  West  on  im- 
portant Issues.  At  the  17th  General 
Assembly,  for  example.  Senegal  opposed 
the  seating  of  Communist  China  and 
accepted  the  World  Court  opinion  on 
financing  UJJ.  peacekeeping. 

On  the  African  scene  Senegal  has  con- 
tinually been  a  strong  supporter  and 
leader  of  movements  for  African  unity — 
as  a  member  of  the  Brazzaville  group  of 
former  French  Africa,  as  a  supporter  of 
the  larger  Afro-Malagasy  Union,  and  as 
a  signatory  of  the  Charter  of  African 
unity  which  emerged  from  the  recent 
Addis  Ababa  conference  of  African 
states.  This  succession  of  steps  toward 
inter-African  unity  follows  the  thinking 
of  Senegalese  President  Senghor.  who 
has  often  repeated  that  the  first  stage 
toward  African  UJiity  had  to  be  the 
establishment  of  regional  unity. 

Senegal  has  a  modem  educational  sys- 
tem and  an  expanding  university  at 
Dakar.  Located  in  a  beautiful  natural 
setting  on  the  shore  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Peninsula.  Dakar  University  offers  In- 
struction equal  to  liiat  of  European  uni- 
versities and  makes  it  possible  for  Afri- 
can students  who  could  not  afford  study 
abroad  to  receive  higher  education  in 
their  own  country. 

Senegal  has  public  health  and  preven- 
tive medical  services  similar  to  those  in 
Europe.  Every  large  town  has  a  clinic, 
and  mobile  health  units  have  been 
organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural 
population. 

Senegal's  economy  Is  prosperous  and 
Is  expanding.  The  basis  of  the  economy 
is  agriculture — peanuts  is  the  main  cash 
crop — but  Senegal  has  succeeded  in 
diversifying  its  economy.  There  Is  a 
growing  processing  industry  centered  in 
Dakar,  and  mining  is  also  being  devel- 
oped. The  port  of  Dakar  Is  an  essential 
factor  in  Senegal's  prosperity,  for  it  lies 
at  the  crossroads  of  three  continents: 
Africa,   Europe,   and  America;   It  is   a 


leading  port  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  Senegal's  relaUvely  extensive 
rocul.  rail,  and  air  system  also  contrib- 
utes significantly  to  the  country's  vigor- 
ous economic  life  by  facilitating  the 
transportation  of  produce  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coast.  The  errowln?  nimiber 
of  processing  plants,  chemical  plants, 
and  building  concerns  make  Senegal  the 
most  highly  industrialized  country  of 
former  French  West  Africa. 

The  Senegal  success  story  cannot  be 
recounted  without  giving  due  credit  to 
the  dramatis  personnae — the  energetic 
Senegalese  auid.  above  all.  Senegal's 
statesman  president,  Leopold  Sedar 
Senghor.  Even  prior  to  independence 
M.  Senghor  had  achieved  a  noteworthy 
reputation  in  politics,  as  D»puty  for 
Senegal  in  the  French  NatlonAl  Assem- 
bly, as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scientific 
Research  in  the  French  Government,  as 
founder  of  an  African  political  party. 
Since  Independence  President  Senghor's 
reputation  has  become  worldwide. 
Statesman,  intellectual,  the  author  of 
numerous  volumes  of  poetry  and  essays. 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor  Is  a  president  of 
whom  the  Senegalese  people  may  be  very 
proud. 

Our  best  wishes.  President  Senghor 
and  the  people  of  Senegal,  on  this  anni- 
versary of  your  independence. 


Four  Nations  in  Trouble — III 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

■'OF    NIW    TOBJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2i,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  the  third  of  Joseph  Albright's  six  arti- 
cles on  four  Latin  American  nations 
where  trouble  Is  brewing: 

[Prom  Newaday.  June  19.  19631 

POUB     NnCHBO«S     IK     TtOUBL* — "Papa     Doc" 

AND   His   Enkmixs 

(By  Joseph  Albright) 

PomT-Au-P»iNCK. — Everybody  talked  about 
getting  rid  of  Haiti's  brutal  dlcUtorahlp.  but 
that's  about  aU  they  did— talk. 

The  truth  about  the  recent  Haitian  crisis 
is  that  President  Prancots  Papa  Doc  Du- 
valler  really  was  vulnerable,  but  his  enemies 
were  too  Inept  to  deetroy  him.  Today  his 
position  appears  somewhat  stronger,  but  he 
still  is  not  safe. 

When  spring  came  to  Haiti  this  year,  wild 
hopes  flickered  that  somebody — somehow — 
would  overthrow  the  soft-spoken  little  man. 
who  looks  like  the  friendly  undertaker  but 
Is  one  of  the  hemisphere's  la«t  old-style 
strongmen.  But  as  May  became  June  In  this 
Negro  republic  Just  40  miles  off  Cuba,  hope 
turned  to  despair. 

Duvaller's  victory  was  not  a  cfise  of  a  su- 
perefflclent  police  state  crushing  a  formid- 
able oppoeltlon — but  rather  of  a  lightweight 
outmaneuverlng  indecisive  featherweights. 
"One  well-placed  Incendiary  bullet  woxild 
blow  his  whole  palace  sky  high  because  there 
is  an  ammo  dump  In  the  basement,"  said  a 
military  expert.  A  foreign  intelligence  man 
stationed  hero  went  further.  "There  are 
holes  in  his  seciirlty  system.  If  I  were 
ordered  to  do  the  Job,  I  could  personally 
assassinate  Duvaller  inside  at  48  hours,  even 


If  he  never  left  the  palace.  Or  It  would  take 
only  20  well-trained  men  to  capture  Duvaller 
allve." 

GSATT    TmAIIf     KJEBPS    BOLUNO 

Whatever  his  weakneMes,  DuvaUer  was 
clever  enough  to  keep  the  loyalty  o*  his  own 
political  machine.  Members  of  Duvaller's 
entourage  bad  reason  to  fear  their  gravy 
train  would  stop  if  the  leader  fell,  but  little 
to  gain  If  they  Joined  the  opposition.  To 
the  350-man  palace  guard.  Duvaller  had  Just 
gflven  splffy  new  blue  xinlforms,  worth  1150, 
complete  with  $40  high  leather  boou.  To 
the  Tonton  Macoutes — Creole  for  "Bogey- 
men" and  the  local  nickname  for  Duvaller's 
secret  police — and  the  denlm-shlrted  clvU 
militiamen  want  new-found  power  and  guns. 
To  higher-ups  In  the  organisation  went 
freedom  to  "tax"  local  shopkeepers  without 
turning  In  the  proceeds.  At  the  same  time. 
Duvaller  shunned  high  living,  thus  avoiding 
Jealousies  that  might  be  focused  upward  at 
him  from  his  followers.  In  contrast  to  the 
late  dictator  Rafael  Trujlllo  o<  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  who  had  doeens  of  mistresses 
and  about  100  Ulegltrmate  children,  Duvaller 
Uved  quietly  with  his  wife.  Slmone.  and  two 
children. 

Mass  oppoeltlon  to  Duvaller  was  never 
more  than  a  weak  undercurrent.  A  great 
many  Haltans  privately  hoped  someone  els« 
would  take  the  risk  of  ousting  the  little 
dictator  before  his  constitutional  term  ex- 
pired on  May  15.  Thousands  of  others  dldnt 
care;  after  all.  wasn't  Duvaller  a  Negro? 
Weren't  some  of  hie  enemies  mulattos?  Du- 
valler's past  record  of  immunity  ("He  only 
has  to  lift  his  finger  one-charter  of  an  Inch 
and  you  are  dead,"  said  the  friend  of  a 
machlnegun  murder  victim)  explains  why 
many  Haitians  want  Duvaller  out.  It  also 
explains  why  they  are  keeping  quiet;  too 
many  others  have  been  shot,  stabbed,  lit- 
erally cruclfled,  strangled  with  barbed  wire, 
tortured,  sexually  mutilated,  or  thrown  In 
Jail. 

Those  who  actively  opposed  Duvaller  at- 
tached their  hopes  first  to  dissident  officers 
In  the  Haitian  Army.  Frequently  In  the  past 
the  Haitian  officers'  corps  had  Intervened  In 
political  crises,  and  this  time  the  officers'  de- 
termination had  allegedly  been  stiffened  by 
a  U5.  training  mission  commanded  by  Ma- 
rine Col.  Robert  D.  Helnl.  An  army  coup 
d'etat  was  planned  for  April,  but  a  loyalist 
Haitian  lieutenant  tipped  off  Duvaller  In  time 
for  him  to  crush  It. 

The  leader  of  the  planned  coup.  Col. 
Charles  Tournler,  was  beaten  to  death  during 
Interrogation,  then  his  naked  body  was  tossed 
on  a  cobblestone  street,  perforated  with  a 
broken  bottle.  That  was  the  last  of  the 
army's  resistance.  Sixty-four  officers  fled  Into 
foreign  embassies,  went  Into  hiding,  or  were 
arrested.  The  outcome  of  the  plot  was  no 
sxui>rl8e  to  foreign  ihilitary  experts.  One 
said  sadly:  "I've  never  met  one  of  these  offi- 
cers who  could  plan  h\fi  way  out  of  "a  paper 
bag." 

Hopes  then  shifted  to  Clement  Barbot, 
murderous  onetime  chieftain  of  Duvaller's 
hated  Tonton  Macoutes.  He  was  one  of  per- 
haps 15  antl-Duvaller  politicians  who  hid  in 
Port-au-Prlnce.  But  only  Barbot  was  heard 
from:  first  with  a  clandestine  leaflet  bravely 
warning  that  by  May  15  "Operation  Dry 
Cleaning"  would  eliminate  "the  pestiferous 
InsecU  who  war  with  the  gorilla  (Duvaller)," 
then  with  an  attempt  to  kidnap  Duvaller's 
children.  Underground  sources  confidently 
predicted  that  Barbot  had  secret  allies  among 
Duvaller's  bodyguard  who  would  soon  pull 
the  trigger.  They  never  did.  Barbot,  always 
dangerous  himself,  still  manages  to  toss  a 
few  bombs  In  the  capital  and  avoid  arrest 
but  at  last  word  he  was  down  to  six  active 
followers. 

It  appeared  once  that  a  group  of  Haitian 
exiles  In  the  EXjmlnlcan  Republic  would 
launch  a  sort  of  overland  Bay  of  Pigs  Inva- 
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sion.  abetted  by  Dominican  President  Juan 
Bosch.  But  the  exiles  had  a  falling  out  over 
leadership,  proving  an  old  Haitian  proverb: 
•Whoever  has  a  head  thinks  he  can  wear  the 
crown"  Finally  the  plotters  broke  camp,  ac- 
cusing Bosch  of  taking  away  their  flrearms. 
Meanwhile.  Duvaller  had  exploited  Bosch's 
involvement  to  rally  national  pride.  The  ap- 
peal worked.  Haitians  still  remember  that 
in  October  1937  about  10.000  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  massacred  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  by  Bosch's  predecessOT.  Trujlllo. 
Bosch  still  believes  he  can  topple  Duvaller. 
"How.    That's  a  professional  secret."  he  says. 

Por  many  Haitians  in  the  opposition,  U.S. 
intervention — perhaps  with  Organization  of 
American  States  window  dressing — was  the 
only  solid  hope  all  along.  The  U.S.  State 
Department  went  as  far  as  ordering  a  with- 
drawal of  dlplomaU'  families,  sounding  out 
Latin-American  nations  on  the  use  of  force, 
and  finally  suspending  diplomatic  contacts 
with  the  Haitian  Government  after  May  15. 
All  the  while,  a  Navy  carrier,  carrying  hell- 
copters  full  of  VS.  Marines,  steamed  around 
the  Bay  of  Oonalves,  Just  over  the  horizon. 

From  Washington  reports,  it  appears  that 
high  U.S.  officials  based  their  planning  on 
unfounded  Intelligence  reports  that  Duvaller 
would  flee  to  Paris  by  mid-May.  The  State 
Department  believed,  as  Under  Secretary 
George  Ball  Indicated  publicly,  that  Duval- 
ler's government  appeared  to  be  disintegrat- 
ing Washington  officials  now  admit  the 
rumors  of  Duvaller's  Imminent  dep€u-ture 
were  probably  planted  by  Duvaller  himself, 
apparently  In  hopes  of  staving  off  U.S.  inter- 
vention. When  "Papa  Doc"  failed  to  flee,  the 
United  States  backtracked. 

By  suspending  diplomatic  contacts  and 
then  quickly  restoring  them,  the  XJB.  Govern- 
ment achieved  what  it  hoped  most  to  avoid; 
it  Incurred  the  wrath  of  t>oth  Duvaller  and 
his  opponents.  An  Influential  Haitian  cabi- 
net minister  told  Newsday:  "It's  Just  about 
like  Birmingham.  You  dont  like  the  Haitian 
Government  because  we  are  Negroes."  The 
same  day.  a  sworn  foe  of  Duvaller  told  an 
American:  "Your  Secretary  of  State  received 
Duvaller's  foreign  minister,  and  your  Mr. 
Rusk  sold  out." 

Through  the  entire  2-month  crisis,  Du- 
Taller  was  the  one  clear  gainer.  All  he  really 
did  was  sit  tight  in  the  palace,  but  his  en- 
emies made  him  look  like  Horatitis  at  the 
bridge.  "I  have  4  million  little  black  broth- 
ers," says  Duvaller.  "When  they  ask  me  who 
is  our  mother,  I  say  'the  Virgin."  But  when 
they  ask  who  Is  our  father,  then  I  must 
ansvrer,  you  have  no  one  but  me."  One  stray 
bullet  could  easily  change  that,  but  for  now 
he's  right. 


Ohio    State    Employment    Service    May 
Close  Dae  to  Lack  of  Fands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  offices  of  the  State 
Employment  Service  in  Ohio  and  several 
other  States  may  be  closed  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  yesu-  because  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  has  exhausted  his  funds  and 
carmot  pay  the  various  States  the  full 
amount  that  is  due  them  for  adminis- 
trative exp>enses. 

In  Ohio,  for  example.  I  am  told  that 
$454,(^)0  is  due  the  State  employment 


service  frMn  U.S.  Empl03nnent  Service 
and  cannot  be  paid. 

Fortunately,  Willard  P.  Dudley,  the 
new  director  of  the  Ohio  agency,  has 
been  trying  to  save  money  and  has  budg- 
eted so  that  he  would  have  had  a  sur- 
plus of  $206,000  on  June  30  if  he  had 
received  the  full  amount  due  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  so  doing,  he 
has  resisted  the  efforts  of  Federal  rep- 
resentatives who,  only  a  few  weeks  Ago, 
were  urging  him  to  spend  more  so  that 
he  would  not  show  a  large  surplus  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  default  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  leaves  Mr.  Dudley 
$248,000  short  of  the  amount  he  must 
have,  mostly  for  payroll,  for  the  rest  of 
this  month,  even  after  all  savings  from 
nonpersonnel  items  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  payroll  accoimt. 

He  will  have  no  funds  to  pay  his  em- 
ployees after  tomorrow  unless  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Goodwin,  the  Administrator  of 
U.S.  Employment  Service,  is  able  to  work 
a  miracle  and  produce  the  money. 

Mr.  Dudley  is  asking  his  employees  to 
volunteer  to  maintain  service  for  the 
unemployed,  even  though  they  have  no 
assurance  they  can  ever  receive  payment 
for  such  services  for  the  rest  of  June. 

If  the  Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  has  obligated  his  agen- 
cy beyond  its  appropriations,  I  am  cer- 
tain the  House  will  wish  to  have  a  full 
investigation.  This  is  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation Indeed. 

It  is  a  serious  situation  for  men  and 
women  who  are  out  of  work  or  who  be- 
come unemployed  in  the  next  10  days. 
Unless  volunteers  work  without  pay,  these 
people  will  not  be  able  to  register  and 
report  as  required  by  law.  They  will  not 
be  eligible  for  their  weekly  checks.  And 
the  newly  unemployed  will  not  be  able 
to  register  and  begin  to  draw  compen- 
sation. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Members 
refer  to  my  speech  in  the  House  April  30 
which  appears  on  pages  7001-7008  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  that  date. 
They  may  find  therein  some  explanation 
of  why  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is 
now  unable  to  completely  fulfill  its  obli- 
gation to  the  State  services  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere. 

In  that  speech  I  revealed  how  the 
Goodwin  agency  here  in  Washington  has 
insisted  that  the  State  agencies  turn 
their  backs  on  the  unemployed,  who 
should  be  their  primary  responsibility, 
and  are  spending  large  sums  of  money  to 
lease  new  buildings  and  furnish  new  of- 
fices in  elegant  fashion  so  that  they  may 
attract  professional  and  white-collar 
people  who  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
Th  bureaucrats  who  staff  these  agencies 
explain  that  the  clients  they  wish  to  at- 
tract do  not  like  the  atmosphere  of  an 
unemployment  compensation  office.  In 
short,  they  consider  the  unemployed  un- 
fit to  associate  with  those  who  have  jobs 
and  this  is  a  disgrace  and  an  outrage. 

An  explanation  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  deficiency  may  be  found 
also  in  the  thousands  of  inches  of  classi- 
fied advertising  that  have  been  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  of  this  Nation,  most  of 
it  for  the  purr>ose  of  recruiting  people 
who  are  employed. 


I  sun  certain  that  there  would  be  no 
question  of  a  deficiency  today  if  U.S. 
Emplo3anent  Service  were  not  trying  to 
take  over  the  work  of  college  placement 
officers,  and  going  into  the  field  of  high 
school  counseling  fw-  which  its  employees 
have  no  competence. 

By  way  of  explanation  for  those  who 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  let  me  say  that  the  States  col- 
lect through  their  own  taxes  on  employ- 
ers the  amounts  required  to  pay  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  Federal 
Government  also  taxes  these  employers 
and  it  is  from  the  Federal  collection  that 
funds  are  dispensed  to  the  States  to  pay 
for  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  system.  Thus,  the  Federal  authori- 
ties have  a  great  deal  of  purse  string 
control  over  the  States,  and  they  have 
used  this  control^^insist  that  the  States 
expand  services  ii^  areas  not  related  in 
ajny  way  to  the  primary  resp>onsibility  of 
serving  the  unemployed. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that  this  empire 
building  now  results  in  cutting  off  serv- 
ices to  the  unemployed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  unless,  of  course,  em- 
ployees in  Ohio  respond  to  the  appeal  for 
volunteer  help  and  similar  or  other  ar- 
rangements cam  be  made  in  other  States. 

It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  that 
closing  these  offices  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility and  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  State 
government  program.  The  Federal 
agency  has  defaulted  on  its  obligation 
to  the  States.  It  has  failed  to  provide 
the  funds  that  are  due  the  States  and 
which  the  States  have  been  urged  to 
spend. 

Incidenally,  it  may  be  of  interest  that 
the  total  Federal  payment  to  Ohio  this 
year  for  administration  of  the  employ- 
ment service  is  about  $17  million,  while 
Ohio  employers  contribute  over  $26  mil- 
lion to  the  fund  from  which  this,  money 
is  distributed. 


Arm  T%mting  on  the  Wheat  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaki?r,  one 
of  the  surprising  developments  of  the 
year  was  the  rejection  of  further  Govern- 
ment controls  by  the  wheat  farmers  in 
the  recently  held  national  wheat  refer- 
endum. 

A  good  deal  of  the  discussion  that  has 
been  held  since  that  vote  must  neces- 
sarily include  the  question  concerning 
the  method  in  which  the  administration, 
through  officials  in  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, attempted  to  pressure  farmers 
Into  supporting  the  administration  posi- 
tion. 

Columnist  Richard  Wilson,  in  a  column 
appearing  in  the  June  19  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star,  turns  attention  to  the 
pressure  the  Government  brought  to  bear 
at  the  time  of  the  wheat  referendum. 
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Since  the  mbject  has  f  ar-reachiii«  re- 
percussions. I  ask  leave  to  place  It  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  for  widespread 
consideration. 

Arm  TWI8TIW0  om  th»  Whijit  Vot« 
(By  Rlctianl  Wllaon) 
Arm   twisting,   one   of    the   favorite   tech- 
niques on  the  New  Frontier.  h«a  been   dla- 
cloMd  on  a  new  and  rather  more  ImprcMlve 
level. 

The  arm  twlBtlng  method  waa  noted  pre- 
Tioualy  In  the  steel  price  controversy,  the 
Cuban  pclaoners  deal,  and  the  more  benign 
drive  for  fxmds  for  a  WO  million  NaUonAl 
Cniltural  Center.  This  technique  has  at- 
tained respectabUlty  In  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  officials  can  see  nothing  wrong 
In  It  for  they  conceive  their  cause  to  be  Just. 

The  method  conelsU  of  psychologically 
suggestive  pree«\u-e  on  Individuals  or  cor- 
poraUons  to  support  or  go  along  with  Oov- 
emment  actions.  When  skillfully  applied, 
the  Individual  cannot  honestly  charge  that 
he  was  threatened  with  reprisal  or  tempted 
by  reward;  he  only  knows  he  hks  been 
shaken  up.  He  may  have  an  anUtruat  tm^t 
pending  and  have  his  mind  on  this  when 
expoaed  to  Government  persuasion;  but  the 
persuaders,  of  course,  say  they  do  not  have 
Uils  In  mind  at  all.  only  the  public  welfare. 

In  <iie  new  Instance  the  pressure  was 
perhai*  mcwe  overt.  In  fact.  It  was  crude. 
The  ti.rm  bxjreaucracy  openly  and  threaten- 
ingly brought  pressure  on  federally  licensed 
radio  and  TV  stations  to  give  free  time  for 
the  Government's  version  of  the  issues  In 
the  national  wheat  referendum. 

No  subtlety  was  Involved.  A  national  dl- 
recUve  went  out  to  State  managers  and 
local  wMnmltteemen  of  the  farm  program 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  radio  and  TV 
stations  that  they  are  federally  licensed  for 
S  years  only  and  the  renewal  of  their  li- 
cense could  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of 
their  public  service  programs.  This  respon- 
slbUlty  was  pajtlcularly  compelling.  It  was 
stated,  with  respect  to  public  service  agrl- 
cultival  programs. 

The  Innuendo  of  the  directive  was  amas- 
Ing.  Public  service  programing,  it  was 
stated.  Is  promised  by  radio-TV  stations  "in 
return  tar  two  special  favors  granted  by  the 
Government,"  exclusive  lise  of  a  broadcast 
frequency,  and  "the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  establish  federally  operated  sta- 
tions in  competition  with  staUons  being 
operated  commercially."  Of  course,  the  di- 
rective added,  this  does  not  make  stations 
"subject  to  dictation." 

The  directive  was  sent  out  by  Ray  Fitz- 
gerald, Deputy  Administrator  for  State  and 
County  OperaUons  of  the  Agricultiiral  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service,  preeimi- 
ably  with  the  approval  of  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orvllle  Freeman. 

With  vague  Images  evoked  of  licenses  re- 
voked or  Government-operated  competitors, 
a  good  many  radio  and  TV  stations  compiled. 
A  spot  check  shows  that  prime  time  was 
wangled  in  Indiana.  Kentucky,  and  Minne- 
sota, and  probably  elsewhere  on  a  broader 
scale.  Some  of  the  stations  gave  their  time 
willingly  enough;  they  wanted  Just  such  pro- 
grams. Others  felt  they  were  highly  pres- 
sured. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  only 
in  the  Interest  of  serving  the  wheat  farmers 
with  a  factual,  \in biased  view  of  the  issues 
before  them. 

But  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  directive  belles  this 
trusting  view  In  one  sentence :  "As  you  know, 
interests  representing  one  point  of  view  In 
the  referendum  are  blanketing  radio  and 
television  stations  with  material  in  heavy 
quantities.  It  is  not  expected  that  we  can 
match  the  flood  of  material  from  this  group, 
which  is  also  In  a  position  to  buy  time.  But 
it  is  essential  that  we  act  aggressively  to 
make  use  of  public  service  time  of  radio  and 


television    staUons    at    times   of   day   when 
farm  people  are  listening." 

Farm  people  listened  and  voted.  The 
Government  could  not  get  even  a  majority 
for  the  adoption  of  Its  compulsory  control 
program  for  wheat.  A  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary  for  Its  adoption.  Rather  than 
submit  either  to  authoritarian  control  of 
their  farms  or  the  methods  of  the  not-so- 
hldden  persuaders,  wheat  farmers  were  ready 
to  take  the  risk  of  lower  Income. 

Now  the  same  bureaucracy  which  bad  so 
little  knowledge  of  the  people  it  was  serving 
has  adopted  a  dog-in-the-manger  attitude 
toward  new  leglslaUon.  Wheat  farmers 
would  readily  consider  a  new  program  pat- 
terned after  the  voluntary  programs  for  feed 
grains  coupled  with  acreage  retirement. 

But  the  bureaucracy  still  has  Its  mind  on 
arm  twisting.  Let  the  farmers  suffer  a  little 
and  they'll  come  back  with  their  talU  be- 
tween their  legs.  This  was  a  bad  technique 
In  the  beginning.  It  Is  bad  now.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  do  well  to  bring  It  to  an  end 
and  make  a  constructive  beginning  on  a  new 
wheat  program  that  farmers  want. 


Foot  Nations  in  Troable — IV 

EXTENSION  OP  RJEMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   KXW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  the  fourth  of  Joseph  Albright's  six 
articles  on  four  Latin  American  nations 
where  trouble  is  brewing: 

(From  Newsday,  June  30.  1963] 
Fous   NnoHBoas    u*    TROUBiJ — Rn>   Mxmaci 

Il»  VXNEZXJXLA 

(By  Joseph  Albright) 

Cakacas. — Black  smoke  from  10.000  tires 
and  Inner  tubes  shot  up  from  the  Goodyear 
Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.  warehouse.  Special 
armed  guards  had  been  hlr<jd.  but  four 
youths  with  tommyguns  tied  them  up, 
poured  gasoline  on  the  floor.  Hipped  in- 
cendiary bombs,  and  escaped  without  a 
trace.  It  was  another  $500,000  victory  last 
week  for  the  Commvmlst  saboteurs  and  ter- 
rorists who  call  themselves  the  Armed 
Forces  of  National  Liberation    (FALN). 

"We  are  not  anarchists."  the  sanctimo- 
nious boes  of  the  Venezuelan  Communist 
Party,  Gustavo  Machado,  told  Newsday. 
"We  dont  want  to  destroy  Venezuela,  we 
want  to  construct.  After  all.  It's  our  covin- 
try.    But  this  Is  war." 

It  Is  war  on  President  Romulo  Betacourt. 
who  John  F.  Kennedy  called  "No.  1 
enemy"  of  the  Reds  In  Latin  America. 
Venezuela  is  the  one  nation  In  the  hemis- 
phere where  the  Communists  are  openly 
seeking  power  by  revolutionary  violence  In- 
stead of  by  peaceful  "democratic"  maneuv- 
ering. Their  motives  aren't  hard  to  unravel. 
Because  Betancourt  knows  grassroots  poli- 
tics, his  Democratic  Action  Party  has  grad- 
ually squeezed  the  Communists  out  of  the 
peasant  organizations  and  labor  unions.  Be- 
cause he  Is  serious  about  social  reforming, 
he  threatens  to  demonstrate  that  at  least 
somewhere  the  Alliance  for  Progress  really 
works. 

on.   KXSERVKS    COVXTXD 

Tet  Venezuela  might  well  have  been  Fidel 
Castro's  top-prlorlty  target  for  subversion 
even  if  Betancourt  had  not  kept  the  local 
ConunvmUts  from  their  potential  mass  sup- 
port.  Less  than  one  five-hundredth  of  the 
world's    Inhabitants    are    Venezuelans,    but 


they  happen  to  live  above  more  than  lOJOO 
nUlllon  barrels  of  untapped  petroleum.  If 
Castro  could  get  control,  he  would  suddenly 
have  an  oil  reserve  as  big  as  that  ot  Texas. 
Beside.  Venezuela  has  one  of  the  world's 
richer  Iron  ore  deposits,  plus  gold,  diamonds, 
aluminum,  and  almost  half  of  all  U.S.  invest- 
ments in  Latin  America.  Venezuela's  min- 
eral riches  cause  drooling  among  Cuban 
planners,  whose  economy  would  collapse 
without  regular  oil  transfusions  from  Rus- 
sia. If  the  antl-Bentancourt  rebels  win 
out  In  Venezuela,  said  Cuban  Communist 
boss  Bias  Roca  last  January  23,  "then  all  of 
America  shall  burn." 

The  FALN  terrorists  have  been  doing  bet- 
ter against  Betancourt  than  Venezuela  offi- 
cials and  their  well-wishers  In  the  U.S.  State 
Department  like  to  admit.  "The  so-called 
FALN  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
gangsters  themselves,  and  that  of  newspaper 
reporters,"  Insists  Betancourfs  hard-noeed 
Interior  minister.  Carlos  Andres  Perez.  Out 
of  a  nation  of  7.523.999  only  600  are  active 
terrorists,  says  Andres  Peres.  Unfortunately, 
his  words  arent  as  loud  as  the  bulleU  and 
bandgrenades  that  punct\iate  the  nights.  If 
an  anti-Castro  underground  in  Cuba  were 
to  pull  off  even  one  FALN-type  stimt.  lU 
leaders  would  became  free  world  heroes  In 
•  day. 

What  the  FALN  wants  most  of  all  is  to  as- 
sassinate or  overthrow  Betancourt.  and  In 
this  they  have  so  far  failed.  Last  week.  In 
the  moat  recent  attempt  on  his  life,  three 
CommxmUts  planted  a  bomb  near  Betan-  , 
court,  but  It  fizzled.  Betancourt  used  the 
Incident  to  spread  a  nationwide  dragnet  for 
suspected  terrorists.  The  FALN  aUo  tried 
hard  to  prevent  Betancourfs  trip  to  Wash- 
ington last  February,  but  only  succeeded  in 
converting  a  good  will  trip  Into  a  triumph. 
Although  Betancourt  was  a  Communist 
himself  in  the  early  1930's.  he  has  convinced 
even  the  conservative  Venezuelan  military 
that  he  really  wants  to  stamp  out  the  FALN. 
His  most  agonizing  problem  is  that  somehow 
he  cannot  seem  to  do  it.  So  far  the  FALN's 
major  target,  beside  policemen's  backs  and 
Betancourt.  has  been  American  firms  doing 
business  In  Venezuela.  Direct  FALN-lnfllcted 
damages  to  U5.  enterprises  probably  have 
not  exceeded  $10  million,  but  the  cost  to 
Venezuela's  future  Is  much  heavier.  One 
Communist  aim  U  to  scare  away  investors, 
and  In  this  the  FALN  has  been  successful. 

Reliable  economists  say  that  as  much  as 
$420  million  more  capital  flowed  out  ol 
Venezuela  last  year  than  flowed  in,  and  that 
"disinvestment"  continues  in  1963.  At  least 
some  of  this  is  the  direct  result  of  Red  sabo- 
tage. Yet  what  has  siu-priaed  many  Vene- 
zueleans  Is  that  the  FALN  probably  could 
have  destroyed  much  more  if  I*  had  wanted. 
The  FALN  doesnt  botch  a  demolition  Job 
through  Incompetence.  These  are  skilled 
saboteurs  and  machinegvm  marksmen,  many 
of  them  trained  in  Cuba,  and  they  are  clever 
enough  to  raid  a  well-guarded  U.S.  military 
mltelon  in  Caracas  and  steal  American  offi- 
cers' panU.  Instead  of  all-out  destruction, 
the  terrorists  seem  to  be  playing  cat  and 
mouse  with  Betanoourt's  inefficient  police, 
apparently  hoping  that  the  Venezuelan  army 
will  panic  and  stage  a  revolt.  Many  exp)erts 
say  that  If  the  FALN  ever  decreed  a  scorched- 
earth  policy,  as  the  secret  army  organiza- 
tion terrorists  did  in  Algeria,  the  toll  would 
be  horrifying. 

No  city  In  the  world  has  a  more  Inspiring 
view  from  the  slums  than  Caracas.  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Jerry-built  hovels  on  the  hillsides 
can  see  mile  after  mile  of  the  rich  people's 
Venezuela — including  18-story  office  build- 
ings, superhighway  Uafflc  Jams,  and  an  oh- 
so-fashlonable  country  club.  It's  a  bitter 
sight  for  those  who  live  in  one  of  these 
thousands  of  foul-smelling  one-room  shacks 
on  the  hill. 

After  4  yeius  of  Betancourfs  fast-paced 
social    reforming,    Venezuela's    main    long- 
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range  problem  Is  still  this  obvious  chasm  be- 
tween haves  and  have-nots.  Venezuela's 
poor  aren't  so  badly  off  by  South  America's 
pitifully  low  living  standards.  (From  the 
leaky  roof  of  many  a  wretched  shack  sprouts 
a  TV  antenna.)  But  the  bottom  half  of 
Venezxila's  population  still  derives  little  If 
any  direct  benefit  from  the  $4  million  a  day 
pumped  Into  the  Venezuelan  economy  by  the 
oil  Industry  alone.  It  Is  this  sort  of  cleavage 
that  could  produce  a  mass  Communist  up- 
rising If  left  unattended. 

All  that  oil  Is  of  course  an  opportunity  as 
well  as  a  burden.  "If  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress cannot  work  here,  then  It  cannot  work 
anywhere,"  said  one  U.S.  economist.  Betan- 
court has  convinced  many  doubters  that  he 
didn't  flub  his  chance.  Since  1959  be  has 
resettled  56.000  families  on  new  farms  aver- 
aging 27  acres  each,  thus  increasing  sigrlcul- 
tural  production  25  percent.  He  has  built 
6.000  new  schools,  cutting  the  published  Il- 
literacy rate  from  67  to  27  percent.  And 
Instead  of  funnellng  70  percent  of  all  public 
works  into  Caracas,  as  did  his  predecessors, 
Betancoiu-t  allocated  70  percent  to  neglected 
rural  areas  where  poverty  was  most  Intense. 
And  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  pledged 
•200  million  in  loans  to  Venezuela,  but  most 
of  the  funds  come  from  oil. 

What  disturbs  this  picture  of  progress  is 
that  Betancourfs  term  expires  in  less  than  a 
year,  and  he  is  legally  barred  from  another. 
The  transition  period  during  the  next  18 
months  promises  to  be  one  prolonged  crisis 
In  Venezuela,  with  the  outcome  much  In 
doubt.  Although  there  are  many  who  feel 
that  Betancourt  is  not  indispensable,  his 
supporters  feel  he  is  essential  to  the  nation's 
stability.  "The  trouble  is,"  said  one  diplo- 
mat, "there  aren't  any  more  Betancourts." 


A  Statement  on  CtU  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  GRANT 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  to  Congress 
an  omnibus  civil  rights  bill.  I  am  fear- 
ful this  legislation  is  the  result  of  much 
pressure  by  groups  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

It  was  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
President  has  not  requested  but  has  sug- 
gested that  the  various  organizations 
that  are  vying  for  funds  and  leadership 
hold  off  their  demonstrations  here  in 
Washington  until  Congress  has  had  time 
to  fully  consider  the  matter ;  following  a 
meeting  with  the  President  at  the  White 
House,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  stated 
that  demonstrations  would  continue  and 
that  the  President  neither  agreed  nor 
disagreed. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  here  and  now 
that  the  Congress  will  not  be  pushed  or 
coerced  into  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. We,  who  are  opjxised  to  this 
legislation,  intend  that  the  people  of 
America,  have  presented  to  them  the  un- 
necesslty  of  this  legislation's  enactment 
by  full  discussion  of  its  harmful  effects. 
This  legislation,  under  the  guise  of  en- 
forced integration,  abandons  all  property 
rights.  It  destroys  local  government 
and  States  rights. 


At  the  present  time  many  States,  out- 
side the  South,  have  laws  requiring  that 
there  be  no  discrimination  in  restau- 
rants, bsirs,  hotels,  and  so  forth;  and,  yet. 
by  public  opinion  and  usage,  these  laws 
are  not  enforced.  Thus,  under  this  leg- 
islation, the  Federal  Government,  in 
effect,  says  to  these  States:  "We  do  not 
like  the  way  you  are  running  your  affairs, 
and  we  wiU  just  take  over." 

Some  say  that  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential in  order  to  insure  a  good  image 
of  this  country  before  the  world.  After 
all  is  said  and  done,  let  us  be  more  inter- 
ested in  constitutional  government  and 
in  our  own  country  than  in  world 
opinion. 

Since  those  favoring  this  legislation 
make  haste  to  inform  the  press  what 
occurred  after  various  White  House  con- 
ferences, let  me  present  for  the  Record 
a  short  statement  recently  made  by  Hon. 
James  J.  Carter,  President  of  the  Ala- 
bama Bar  Association,  at  the  White 
House  conference  of  lawyers.  This 
statement,  not  only  reflects  the  views 
of  an  able  attorney,  but  of  many 
Alabamlans : 

(James  J.  Carter,  president,  Alabama  State 
Bar) 

Law  is  for  everyone.  Without  law.  liberty 
would  be  nonexistent.  Alabamlans  have  tra- 
ditionally been  lawmlnded  people.  We  are 
still  a  lawmlnded  people.  Ovir  respect  for 
law  and  order  is  deeply  ingrained;  and.  even 
in  the  fact  of  strong  provocations  and  agita- 
tions, our  people  have  responded  wtih  com- 
mendable dignity  and  restraint.  Patience 
and  restraint*  however,  grow  thin  at  times 
when  outside  meddlers  and  fvmdralsers  with 
sanctimonious  professions  of  righteousness 
and  piety,  and  under  the  spurious  label  of 
"nonviolence."  seek  to  Incite  and  inflame 
peaceful  communities. 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  having  the  white 
citizens  of  our  State  unjustly  pictured  as 
lawless  hoodlums.  When  Negroes  fill  the 
streets  and  seek  to  precipitate  clashes  and 
incidents;  when  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  made 
up  of  Negroes  a  policeman  is  stabbed  in  the 
back;  when  a  white  tazicab  driver  has  his 
vehicle  overturned  and  burned  and  his  life 
almost  taken  by  "nonviolent"  demonstra- 
tors; when  a  thousand  or  more  Negro  chil- 
dren, at  the  behest  of  fund-seeking  agita- 
tors, abandon  school  and  discipline  and  run 
wild  through  the  streets  and  stores;  when 
buildings  are  set  on  fire  and  Negro  mobs 
stone  the  firemen  who  come  to  extinguish 
the  flame;  the  so-called  nonviolence  cam- 
paign is  revealed  as  a  provocative  movement 
not  only  lacking  respect  for  law  and  order, 
but  filled  with  vitriolic  contempt  therefor. 

In  the  name  of  law  and  order  the  time 
is  long  past  due  when  p>eopIe  in  high  places 
in  this  country  should  stop  encouraging,  and 
should  speak  out  against,  the  exhibitionists 
and  publicity  seekers  who  seek  to  inflame  the 
emotions  of  man  with  what  they  call  "non- 
violent' "freedom  rides,"  "freedom  walks," 
and  "kneel-ins,"  "sit-ins."  and  street  "dem- 
onstrations." These  are  devices  of  duress  and 
pressure  and  threats,  and  pressure  begets 
pressure  and  chronic  hostility.  Law  and 
order  Is  not  Just  for  white  citizens.  Negroes, 
too,  are  subject  to  law  and  order.  The  many 
blessings  of  liberty  which  can  be  enjoyed 
only  in  an  orderly  society,  carry  with  them 
many  responsibilities.  To  destroy  order  in 
the  name  of  liberty  Is  to  Incite  anarchy.  Or- 
der can  no  more  be  rightly  abandoned  by 
Negroes  than  by  white  persons. 

Law  and  order  has  not  broken  down  In 
Alabama,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
not.  In  past  weeks  the  agitators  In  Birming- 
ham, with  their  so-called  notxjriolent  mobs, 
taunted  and  defied  the  duly  constituted  au- 


thorities who  with  patience,  courage,  and 
fortitude  performed  the  unpleasant  duties 
that  were  theirs.    Anarchy  did  not  prevail. 

Pather  Albert  S.  Foley,  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Advisory  Committee  of  the  VS. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  was  quoted  In 
a  press  dispatch  of  May  11,  1963,  as  saying: 
"The  white  conmiunlty  of  Birmingham  has 
observed  law  and  w^er."  Another  press 
dispatch  said:  "Foley  said  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC)  which  King  heads,  told  him  the 
group's  treasury  was  nearly  depleted  and  the 
demonstrations  were  needed  to  spark  lagging 
contributions."  Is  this  responsible  conduct, 
or  Just  a  front  for  a  massive  fundralsing 
campaign? 

Law  and  order?  Yes.  But  Negro  agita- 
tors and  their  sympathizers  and  followers 
are  not  a  privileged  class  above  the  law,  and 
they  shovild  not  be  encouraged  to  so  be- 
lieve. The  lives,  liberty,  and  prt^jerty  of 
citizens  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy  by  any  lawless  element,  black 
or  white. 


The  Trigger  Is  Pulled  on  the  Cocked 
Pistol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  extend  Public  Law  78 
has  resulted  in  a  serious  handicap  to 
California  aigrlculture. 

Attached  Is  an  editorial  by  Jack 
Pickett  which  appeared  In  the  California 
Farmer  on  June  15, 1963,  and  also  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Keep  the  Braceros"  from 
the  Half  Moon  Bay  Review  of  June  20, 
1963: 

The  Tsicces  Is  Pulled  on  the  Cocked  Pistol 
(By  Jack  Pickett) 

When  we  opened  the  morning  paper  and 
discovered  that  the  Mexican  National  Pro- 
gram was  dead  the  shock  was  as  though  an 
old  friend  had  died.  A  very  serious  mistake 
has  been  made.  This  is  not  the  right  thing 
for  domestic  workers,  organized  labor,  agri- 
culture. Mexico,  anyone. 

California  will  BuSer.  Mexico  will  svilTer. 
Domestic  labor  will  not  benefit,  and  we  think 
that  in  the  long  run  organized  labor  will  be 
greatly  embarrassed. 

The  blame  for  this  mistake  lies  solely  in 
the  lap  of  organized  labor.  It  put  the  tag  ot 
"slave  labor"  on  the  Mexicans,  and  then  cre- 
ated the  impression  that  if  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  withdrawn  from  this  country, 
agriculture  could  absorb  all  the  floating  un- 
employed. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  look  at  organized 
labor  since  it  created  this  problem.  One  of 
the  Interesting  developments  in  this  country 
has  been  the  sophistication  of  organized 
labor.  It  is  reaching  for  higher  quality 
leaders — lawyers,  economists.  It  Is  earning 
a  place  at  the  bargaining  table.  But  one  In- 
teresting phenomenon  Is  that  numerically, 
organized  labor  Is  still  relatively  unimportant 
In  relation  to  the  authority  It  commands. 
-^n  the  other  hand,  by  Intelligent  direction 
It  has  cast  Its  Influence,  primarily  political, 
way  beyond  the  logic  of  Its  numerical 
strength. 

Why  would  13  California  Congressmen  vote 
to  kill  the  Mexican  national  program  when 
the  President  was  talking  about  a  1-year 
extension  and  Governor  Brown  had  person- 
ally intervened  for  a  2-year  extension? 
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We  talked  about  organised  labor's  sophU- 
tlcation.  but  It  continuee  to  make  some  very 
myopic  miatakes.  In  klUlng  tbe  bracero  pro- 
gram we  t>''"^  It  haa  eltber  overlooked  or 
carefully  icreened  from  view  some  very  Im- 
portant facU: 

1.  There  U  absolutely  no  correlation  be- 
tween national  unemployment  and  avail- 
ability of  Jobs  on  farms. 

a.  It  Is  cruel  and  unjust  to  expect  the  un- 
employed 0*  Industry  to  move  Into  the  totally 
different  and  physically  exhausting  Jobs  of 
agriculture. 

3.  Increasing  the  pay  scale  of  agriculture's 
menial  tasks  wlU  not  attract  the  unemployed 
of  industry  to  the  fields. 

4.  Organized  labor  stands  to  do  great  fi- 
nancial harm  to  the  biggest  Industry  In  the 
Nation's  most  politically  potent  State.  This 
may  prove  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  p<^ltlcal 
Image  of  labor's  new  maturity. 

To  enlarge  on  one  of  these  points:  It 
seems  very  evident  that  labor  thinks  It  has 
left  a  back  door  open.  If  Important  farm 
Industries  fall  or  are  cxirtalled  by  the  lack  of 
Mexican  National  laborers,  we  predict  that 
organized  labor  will  charge  that  the  Jobs 
could  be  filled  If  agrlcultxire  would  greatly 
Increase  its  wage  scale  to  attract  domestic 
help. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  farmers  of  all 
the  world  are  In  competition.  0\ir  tariff 
history  shows  a  tremendous  reduction  In 
our  agricultural  rates  with  a  great  bulk  of 
them  Ln  the  5-peccent  bracket  and  eligible 
to  be  totally  eliminated  by  the  President  un- 
der the  new  powers  granted  him  by  this 
Congress. 

If  doubling  agrlcultiiral  rates  would  correct 
unemployment,  then  we  would  point  out  that 
the  same  logic  applies  to  lnd\istry.  And  In 
many  segments  of  our  economy,  labor  has 
tb»  power  to  bring  certain  Industries  to  their 
kiMes.  But  no  one  would  suggest  that  they 
correct  unemployment  by  a  huge  Increase  In 
their  wage  scale. 

We  belabor  this  wage  angle  as  we  are  afraid 
that  organized  labor  wlU  take  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  ram  through  some  drastic 
farm  labor  legislation  in  Sacramento.  For 
example,  AB  2237,  sponsored  by  Song,  Demo- 
crat, of  Loe  Angeles,  would  make  the  grower 
pay  the  State  $15  for  every  worker  he  em- 
ployed under  a  new  program  covering  food, 
housing,  medical  care  and  a  guaranteed  mlnl- 
m\un  wnployment  period.  AB  2614  gives  the 
Department  of  Employment  the  power  to  set 
minimum  wages  by  crop  areas. 

We  would  also  like  to  put  In  a  word  for  our 
friends  In  Mexico.  They  might  look  upon 
this  action  as  quite  a  slap  In  the  face.  The 
bracero  was  the  source  of '  the  third  largest 
amount  of  outside  Income  to  that  country. 
What  happens  now?  Do  we  start  a  foreign 
aid  program  to  Mexico?  Do  we  give  them  a 
$100  million  a  year  out  of  your  tax  pocket, 
out  of  the  tax  pocket  of  organized  labor? 
What  happens  If  Mexico  retaliates  by  shut- 
ting off  all  the  gt-een  card  holders? 

The  i>resent  Mexican  national  program, 
runs  until  December  31.  In  the  next  6 
months,  we  either  have  to  prove  we  have  the 
knowledge  and  political  know-bow  to  get 
another  bill  through  Congress  extending  the 
Mexican  national  program,  or  we  have  to  re- 
tailer- a  big  segment  of  our  agriculture  In 
California  on  a  crash  basis. 

(From  the  Half  Moon  Bay  (Calif.)    Review, 
June  20,  1863] 

KXXF  THX  BBACXROS 

As    more    Investigation    Is    done    on    the 
subject.   It  has   become  more   evident   th«> 
Congress  made  a  serious  mistake  last  month 
In  falling  to  approve  a  law  to  keep  part-time 
Mexican  labor  In  California. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  native 
Americans  are  unable  and.  In  moat  cases, 
unwilling  to  do  the  "stoop  labor"  required 
to  harvest  certain  crops  In  California  and 
specialty  crops  of  the  coastslde  area. 


The  reasons  are  well  known.  The  Ameri- 
can who  Is  xmemployed  would.  In  many  cases, 
prefer  to  draw  the  unemployment  checks 
which  come  from  taxes  on  business  The 
Mexican  bracero  Is  trained  to  work  in  the 
field  before  he  arrives  and  is  willing  to  work. 

Por  the  stability  of  California  agriculture, 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  In  renewing 
the  bracero  arrangement.  It  Is  unfort\inate 
that  Kennedy's  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  haa 
failed  to  take  steps  to  aid  farming  rather  than 
injure  It.  which  will  be  the  result  if  the 
Mexicans   are  not  allowed  to  return. 


Four  Nationt  ia  Trouble — ^V 


No  Common  Ownership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  great  interest  in  the  difficulties  being 
faced  by  the  domestic  transportation  In- 
dustry I  should  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  from 
Transport  Topics  under  date  of  June  34. 
1963.  which  is  self-explanatory  and  will 
assist  in  enlightening  the  membership  on 
one  phase  of  this  problem.  The  editorial 
is  as  follows : 

No  Common  Ownxrship 

Let  there  be  no  misapprehensions.  The 
organized  trucking  Industry  as  represented 
by  American  Trucking  Associations  Is 
strongly  opposed  to  ownershli*  erf  any  one 
form  of  transportation  by  any  other  mode. 

The  executive  committee  of  ATA  last  week 
made  that  plain  in  a  unanimous  vote.  It 
thereby  reaflBrmed  a  policy  adopted  20  years 
ago. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  the  committee 
would  find  the  necessity  to  make  clear  again 
a  policy  from  which  the  organization  never 
has  deviated.  But — In  the  recent  past  there 
too  frequently  has  been  circulated  by  op- 
ponents of  Independent  trucking  an  Insinua- 
tion that  the  old  policy  no  longer  stands,  and 
that  there  are  plenty  who  believe  that  com- 
mon ownership  of  modes  of  transportation 
might,  after  all.  be  a  good  thing. 

Bringing  the  subject  of  the  trucking  In- 
dustry position  to  a  head  has  been  recent 
agitation  of  freight  forwarders  for  congres- 
sional enactment  of  legislation  that  would 
allow  them  to  own  and  operate  interstate 
motor  carriers.  ATA  has  declared  repeatedly 
that  It  is  unalterably  opposed. 

The    ownership    policy   now    reaffirmed: 

"Whereas  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, Inc.,  has  consistently  opposed  the  en- 
trance of  railroads  Into  the  field  of  motor 
carrier  transportation;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  now  an  Increasing  pros- 
pect of  the  emergence  of  another  form  of 
freight  transportation,  namely,  by  air;   and 

"Whereas  strangulation  of  existing  agen- 
cies and  a  trend  toward  monopolistic  con- 
trol of  transportation  would  be  of  great 
public  harm,  as  well  as  harm  to  the  Inde- 
pendent trucking  Industry:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Associations  Instruct  the 
staff  of  the  association  to  resist  encroach- 
ment by  any  form  of  transportation  upon 
another  and  that  the  association  support 
vigorously  any  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
hibit such  an  encroachment." 

The  ATA  executive  committee  is  elected 
by  motor  carriers  themselves.  In  the  best 
traditions  of  democratic  procedure.  It  Is  a 
safe  bet  that  when  the  conunittee  speaks  It 
does  so  for  the  trucking  Industry. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  DEROITNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  the  fifth  of  Joseph  Albright's  six"  arti- 
cles on  four  Latin  American  nations 
where  trouble  is  brewing : 

[Prom  Newsday.  June  21,  1063] 

Pour    Nkighboks    in    Tkotjbus — Vxn^toelan 
Democxact  Pacsb  a  Txst 

(By  Joseph  Albright) 

Caracas. — In  the  maelstrom  of  Latin-Amer- 
ican politics,  "turning  point"  Is  a  cruelly 
overburdened  phrase.  But  few  events  de- 
serve It  more  than  the  Venezuelan  elections 
due  late  this  year  to  choose  a  successor  to 
President  Romula  Betancourt. 

In  the  142  years  since  Simon  Bolivar  won 
Independence  from  Spain.  Venezuela's  grim 
procession  of  dictators  has  been  Interrupted 
by  51  major  rebellions,  16  violent  overthrows, 
26  different  constitutions  and  a  few  short 
spasms  of  democracy.  Not  once  during  the 
last  100  years  of  all  that  turbulence  has  a 
democratically-chosen  civilian  leader  either 
finished  his  term  or  turned  over  his  ofllce  to 
a  freely-elected  successor. 

Betancourt.  elected  by  the  people  5  years 
ago  and  legally  barred  from  succeeding  him- 
self, Is  obsessed  with  breaking  both  prece- 
dents by  retiring  In  March  1964.  He  may 
fail.  Already  he  has  suppressed  26  plots  and 
assassination  attempts,  and  worse  is  probably 
still  ahead.  But  If  Betancourt  succeeds,  de- 
mocracy will  score  a  victory  that  will  echo 
throughout  South  America.  Communist 
startegy  calls  for  an  Increased  tempo  of  up- 
risings, bombings,  shootings,  and  burnings 
in  an  effOTt  to  create  such  chaos  that  elec- 
tions would  be  impossible. 

incumbent  coalitiok  victory  likelt 
But  should  the  balloting  come  off  as 
planned  next  November  or  December,  the 
most  likely  outcome  Is  a  victory  for  the  In- 
cumbent coalition  of  Betancourt's  moder- 
ately leftut  Democratic  Action  (AD)  Party 
and  the  centrist  Social  Christian  Party 
(COPED .  Since  Betancourt  founded  It  In 
1941,  AD  has  won  every  election  It  fought, 
thanks  to  its  hammerlock  on  the  peasants 
and  labcnr  organizations.  After  4  years  In 
office,  the  AD  has  a  treasury  that  Is  fairly 
brlnamlng  now,  and  this  will  enable  party 
workers  to  haul  bus  after  bus  of  voters  to 
the  polls. 

AD  has  Inherited  some  disadvantages  of 
Incvmibency,  too,  among  them  a  13.2-per- 
cent unemployment  rate;  howls  about  Gov- 
ernment extravagance,  and  some  firm  sus- 
picion that  AD  functionaries  are  financing 
their  campaign  by  taking  kickbsu:lcs  from  tex- 
tile smugglers.  What's  more,  two  leftwlng 
splinters  have  broken  off  from  AD  to  form 
rival  parties  close  to  the  Communists.  None- 
theless, most  observers  believe  AD  again  has 
the  votes  to  win.  An  AD-COPEI  victory 
would  mesh  with  the  U.S.  State  Department's 
long-range  strategy  In  Latin  America,  for  It 
would  probably  keep  Venezuela  antl-Castro, 
pro-United  States,  and  pro-Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  strongest  possible  challenge  to  AD- 
COPEI  could  come  from  a  stop-Betancourt 
coalition,  made  up  chiefly  of  leftists.  A  unit- 
ed front  has  an  outside  change  of  winning, 
but  so  far  minor  party  leaders  have  been 
unable  to  coalesce.  If  these  leaders  can 
come  together,  then  Jovlto  Villalba,  long- 
time leader  of  Venezuela's  second  strongest 
party,  the  Republican  Democratic  Union, 
"would  appear  to  be  the  most  probable  unit- 


ed-front candidate.  Villalba,  who  lived  as 
an  exile  for  3  years  In  Rego  Park.  Queens, 
talks  now  as  though  he  would  probably  lead 
Venezuela  toward  a  more  neutralist  foreign 
policy,  similar  to  Brazil  and  Mexico.  "What 
we  advocate  toward  Cuba  is  noninterven- 
tion, and  that  Is  a  two-way  street,"  he  said 
In  an  Interview.  "That  means  noninter- 
vention by  the  United  States  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  In  Cuba's  affairs."  Bid- 
ding for  extreme  leftist  backing,  Villalba 
criticizes  Betancourt's  steps  to  outlaw  the 
Conununlst  Party  and  doesn't  deny  he  would 
accept  Red  support  for  the  united  front. 

Handsome  Vice  Adm.  Wolfgang  Larrazabal. 
who  was  head  of  a  provisional  government 
when  Vice  President  Nixon  was  mobbed  In 
Caracas  In  1958,  is  another  possible  \inlted- 
front  candidate.  Conservatives  distrust  Lar- 
razabal because  he  once  supplied  arms  to 
Pldel  Castro  and  becaxise  he  accepted  Com- 
munist backing  in  the  1958  election.  Of  all 
the  candidates  who  have  a  chance  of  win- 
ning. Larrazabal  Is  thought  to  be  the  one 
who  would  cause  Venezuela's  conservative 
military  to  rise  up  In  revolt. 

A  ticklish  problem  faces  the  AD  party 
In  nominating  a  candidate  to  succeed  Betan- 
court. The  obvious  front-runner  Is  party 
president  Raul  Leonl.  56,  an  old  party  regu- 
lar. "He  has  no  sex  api}eal,  but  he  has  as 
tight  a  grasp  on  party  machinery  as  Nixon 
had  In  the  GOP  In  1960."  said  one  analyst. 
Leonl  Is  not  yet  a  sure  thing,  however, 
Rafael  Caldera  of  centrist  COPEI  reportedly 
la  reluctant  to  Join  a  coalition  If  Leonl  Is 
the  AD  candidate,  feeling  Leonl  is  too  doc- 
trinaire about  his  old-line  socialism. 

AD'S  dilemma  Is  this:  If  the  leftist  opposi- 
tion does  agree  on  a  united-front  candidate, 
then  AD  might  need  outside  support  not 
only  from  COPEI  but  also  from  an  Important 
businessmen's  pressure  group  that  opposes 
Leonl.  In  that  case.  Leonl  might  well  be 
dumped  In  favor  of  Interior  Minister  Carlos 
Andres  Perez,  39,  or  some  other  compromise 
candidate  not  so  closely  linked  with  the  so- 
called  AD  old  guard. 

MACHADO    VIEWS    PROSPECTS 

Por  the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party  and 
Its  crjrpto-Comraunlst  affiliate,  the  Independ- 
ent Revolutionary  Movement  (MIR),  the 
election  poses  a  mortal  threat.  Not  that 
they  expect  to  elect  a  Communist  president 
peacefully — apparently  not  even  In  their 
wildest  Imaginations  do  Venezuelan  Com- 
munist leaders  think  they  can  do  that.  In 
his  comfortable  duplex  In  an  upper-middle- 
class  district  in  Caracas,  Communist  Party 
boss  Gustavo  Machado  fingered  his  Scotch- 
and-water  and  admitted:  "We  don't  think  In 
terms  of  a  Communist  government  In  these 
elections,  ^ut  rather  of  Joining  a  coalition 
with  all  who  want  to  liberate  Venezuela  from 
the  monopxjllsts." 

Where  the  Communists  are  really  In  dan- 
ger is  In  the  congressional  elections.  Last 
year  the  Communist  Party  and  MIR  were 
suspended  from  political  activities,  and  now 
action  is  pending  before  the  Venezuelan  Su- 
preme Court  to  make  the  anti-Red  ban  per- 
manent. Por  years  congressional  Immunity 
for  a  handful  of  Communist  deputies  has 
help>ed  keep  the  party  dangerous  in  Vene- 
zuela by  enabling  leaders  to  travel  freely, 
stirring  violence  at  home  and  serving  as 
couriers  to  Havana  and  Moscow.  The  su- 
preme court  theoretically  could  keep  all 
Communists  from  being  elected  to  Congress 
this  year,  although  the  Reds  would  pn-obably 
try  running  the  same  old  faces  under  a  new 
label. 

A  teenage  leftist  the  other  night  smeared 
"viva  Comunlstas"  In  red  enamel  on  a 
schoolhouse  wall.  The  next  day  someone 
else  took  a  pushbutton  spray  can  and 
changed  two  letters,  making  It  "viva  Romu- 
llstas"  in  loyalty  to  Romulo  Betancoiirt.  And 
so  the  campaign  will  go,  on  every  level  of 
persuasion  from  street  brawling  to  p>oltBhed 
logic,  until  It  reaches  a  crescendo  next  De- 
cember when  the  votes  are  counted. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  June  22, 1963 : 

Washington  Report 
(By  Congressman  Brxtce  Alger,  Fifth   Dis- 
trict. Texas) 
CIVIL  rights  under  thx  constitution 

The  fifth  amendment:  "No  person  shall 
be  •  •  •  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  Just  compensation." 

The  10th  amendment:  "The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  p)eople." 

The  14th  amendment:  Section  1:  "All  per- 
sons born  or  naturalized  In  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  there- 
of, are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  •  •  •  Nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

To  bring  some  reasonableness  from  the 
current  political  and  emotional  controversy 
on  civil  rights,  it  Is  necessary  to  examine 
the  question  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  5th,  10th,  and  14th 
amendments  which  bear  directly  upon  it. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  In  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  because  the  President,  the  Attorney 
General  and  those  who  aspire  to  leadership 
of  the  Negro  race  now  want  discrimination 
In  favor  of  the  Negroes  and  against  the 
whites. 

Equal  Justice  vmder  the  law  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution  Is  the  only  safe  guaran- 
tee of  the  rights  of  all  our  people  Including 
the  Negroes.  In  a  speech  In  the  House  this 
week  I  pointed  out :  the  scales  of  Justice  must 
be  balanced  for  the  protection  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  every  color,  race,  and 
national  origin.  Wie  cannot  allow  white 
men  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Negroes  without 
Jtist  as  vigorous  protest  and  all-out  effort 
to  bring  to  Justice  the  murderers  as  when 
a  Negro  dies.  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  murder  in  Hoboken,  NJ., 
last  week  of  Walter  Glockner.  a  27- 
year-old  truckdrlver  who  was  shot  In  the 
back  and  killed  because  he  was  fighting  for 
more  democrtujy  and  better  treatment  for 
the  members  of  his  local  union.  In  con- 
trast to  the  mxirder  of  Medgar  Evers,  the 
Negro  leader  In  Mississippi,  there  was  no 
public  outcry  at  the  murder  of  Walter 
Glockner,  no  message  to  his  wife  and  two 
small  daughters  from  the  President,  no  an- 
nouncement by  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  full  force  of  the  FBI  would  be  used  to 
track  down  his  murderers.  The  entire  coun- 
try was  shocked  at  the  brutal  and  cowardly 
murder  of  Medgar  Evers.  Murder  is  a  das- 
tardly business  and  Its  p>erpetrator8  should 
be  run  down  and  punished  whether  the 
victim  Is  a  Negro  leader  such  as  Medgar 
Evers,  or  a  union  member,  Walter  Glockner. 
or  a  young  white  soldier  who  was  run  over 
by  a  group  of  Negroes  in  a  drunken  brawl 
In  Washington  this  week.  (These  people 
have  now  been  arrested  and  It  Is  hoped  a 
full  Investigation  and  proper  punishment 
will  be  made.)  Medg&r  Evers  was  fighting 
for  a  cause  In  which  he  believed  as  was 
Walter  Glockner  and  they  will  have  died 
for  no  reason  at  all  at  the  hands  of  depraved 


assailants  and  they  will  have  lived  and  died 
in  vain,  as  will  others  both  black  and  white, 
unless  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and  the 
power  of  Government  dispenses  Justice 
equally  and  does  not  make  martyrs  out  of 
slain  Negroes,  and  Just  statistics  of  white 
men  who  die  at  the  hands  of  Negroes.  To 
insure  the  rights  of  all,  let  ua  pray  that  the 
God-fearing  p>eople  of  America,  both  colored 
and  white,  will  rise  in  Justified  anger  at 
using  death  as  a  political  weapxsn  and  de- 
mand that  all  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
be  brought  Into  play  to  bring  to  Justice  those 
who  defy  the  laws,  those  who  commit  mur- 
der. 

Essential,  too.  In  the  protection  of  civil 
rights  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  constitutional 
guarantees  In  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
calling  for  the  protection  of  property  rights. 
Prop>erty  rights  can  easily  be  called  the 
theme  in  the  economic  struggle  In  the  world 
today  between  free  p>eople  and  conununlsm. 
The  basis  of  capitalism,  our  B3r8tem  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom,  is  founded  In  the  right  to 
the  private  ownership  of  property,  the  right 
to  do  what  one  will  with  one's  own.  We 
mvist  do  nothing  in  this  co\intry  to  Jeopardize 
the  precious  human  right  of  property  owner- 
ship. In  this  area,  therefore.  It  is  completely 
proper  tor  me  to  own  and  oj>erate  a  facility 
which  sells  goods  or  serves  food  or  houses 
Just  red  headed  people  or  one-legged  people, 
or  any  criteria  which  I.  the  owner,  deter- 
mine. It  may  be  poor  economics  and  I  may 
go  out  of  business,  but  this.  too.  is  my  pre- 
cious right,  the  right  to  serve  whom  I  please, 
to  associate  with  whom  I  please,  to  hire 
whom  I  please  based  on  the  qualifications 
and  ability  I  determine  necessary  In  the  peo- 
ple I  employ. 

In  the  area  of  public  ownership,  where  the 
money  of  all  the  taxpayers  Is  used  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  facility,  such  facilities 
must  be  oi>ened  and  Integrated  and  all 
served  equally  because  all  the  people  pay 
taxes.  There  Is  a  grave  question  of  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  supporting  recreational  facilities, 
svrlmmlng  pxx)ls,  etc.,  but  once  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  right  of  the  Government  to  sp>end 
the  taxpayers'  money  thus,  then  all  taxpayers 
must  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  bene- 
fits. 

As  to  a  Federal  FEPC.  again  we  cannot  de- 
mand through  Federal  legislation  that  pri- 
vate employers  hire  on  the  basis  of  race. 
Employment  Is  a  matter  of  hiring  those  who 
are  able  to  do  the  Job  the  employer  must 
have  done  and  who  have  the  skills,  the 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  job. 
To  demand  hiring  practices  on  any  other 
basis  will  lead  to  greater  Injustices  and  even 
more  Intolerable  Inequities.  No  man  should 
b«  held  back  In  Federal  emplojrment  because 
of  his  race,  but  he  should  not  be  hired  or 
advanced  on  the  basis  of  race  alone.  Impor- 
tant also  Is  the  fact  that  while  the  Negroes 
comprise  only  10  percent  of  the  population 
of  186  million  p)eople  In  this  country,  they 
already  hold  Jobs,  especially  In  government, 
far  beyond  this  i>ercentage.  In  Washington 
in  such  agencies  as  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment, General  Services  Administration,  etc.. 
employment  for  Negroes  runs  as  high  as  40  to 
50  p)ercent.  The  danger  in  the  current  cli- 
mate of  mob  action,  violence  and  weighting 
the  laws  to  favor  the  Negro  Is  the  breakdown 
In  constitutional  gauarantees  of  civil  rights 
with  the  Inevitable  reaction  that  could  lose 
for  the  Negro  all  the  gains  he  has  made  and 
he,  along  with  all  our  other  citizens  suffer 
because  of  the  weakening  of  our  system  of 
society. 

CtntRZITT    ISSUES 

The  "hot  line"  agreement,  Is  frightening 
In  its  Implications.  It  could  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate failure  in  the  long  list  of  Kennedy  fail- 
ures— the  destruction  of  oxir  country  and 
victory  for  the  Communists.  This  could  hap- 
pen because  of  the  Communist's  admitted 
lack  of  honor  in  keeping  agreements  and  in 
using  lies  in  international  relations. 
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ThoM  aupportlng  the  decisions  against 
reading  Oie  Bible  and  prayer  In  public  schools 
seem  unaware  of  the  religious  heritage  of 
this  Nation,  the  fact  that  It  was  founded  by 
those  who  believed  In  the  Deity  and  Inter- 
wove Into  our  basic  concept  of  government 
faith  In  God.  The  real  danger  In  the  recent 
decisions  U  seen  In  a  new  move  In  a  sxUt 
nied  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
to  eliminate  the  words  "under  Ood"  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  There  U  evidently  a 
planned  and  organized  drive  to  eliminate  the 
religious  beliefs  of  oxir  forefathers  from  all 
phases  of  our  national  life.  This  move  will 
be  successful  unless  we  who  continue  to  hold 
our  faith  In  a  Supreme  Being  take  steps  now 
to  pro:*ct  o\iP  religious  heritage  from  the 
atheist  and  antlrellglous. 


and  social  structure  of  the  Nation.  His  ref- 
ference  to  'peaceful  demonstrations,"  even 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  U  a  stark  and 
Incomprehensible  refusal  to  admit  the  reality 
of  the  grim  contempt  for  law.  the  Invitation 
to  mob  action,  that  is  dally  seen  upon  the 
streets  of  our  clUes.  The  President,  who 
has  scarcely  lifted  his  voice  to  remind  Ne- 
groes of  their  duty  and  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve public  peace,  cries  "crisis"  and  pretends 
that  the  Instigators  of  violence  and  chaos  are 
not  holding  a  g\ux  at  his  head. 

If  the  President  does  not  choose  to  see  the 
tragic  developments  about  him.  there  are 
mUHons  of  people  who  can.  Deeply  the 
Nation  must  come  to  wonder  whether  at 
a  fearful  ftioment  when  events  called  for  a 
great  President,  destiny  gave  It  one  unequal 
to  the  challenge. 


Equality  Without  Freedoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnujiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  enclose  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Roanoke  Times  of  Thurs- 
day morning,  June  20,  1963.  The  edito- 
rial relates  to  the  present  racial  tensions 
and  comjnents  upon  the  force  bills  which 
have  recently  been  offered. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

EquaUtt  WrrHouT  FaxKooM 
Mr  Kennedy  has  laid  his  sweeping  civil 
rights  program  before  Congress.  The  Ameri- 
can people  and  Congress  will  be  under  every 
obligation  to  look  closely  at  this  package  of 
proposals. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  la  to  be  gained 
by  mincing  words  concerning  the  far-reach- 
ing nature  of  the  President's  formula  for 
guaranteeing  Negro  equality.  It  la  a  delu- 
sion to  think  that  what  he  wants  can  be 
brought  about  without  eroalon  of  the  rights 
of  all  citizens.  This  U  Implicit  In  the  pro- 
po«U  to  force  desegregation  of  public  faclll- 
tlea  under  private  ownership  and  the  design 
to  eliminate  racial  preference  In  employ- 
ment. In  order  to  gratify  a  minority's  violent 
clamor  for  immediate  equality  In  every  phase 
of  national  life.  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  quite  ready 
to  clrcximscrlb©  traditional  property  rights 
which  have  always  been  bulwarks  of  Individ- 
ual liberty. 

Equality,  regardless  of  the  Negro's  right 
to  enjoy  It  from  every  standpoint  of  Justice 
and  morality,  cannot  be  achieved  by  force 
laws  and  the  posting  of  Federal  policemen 
and  prosecutors  to  sup«"viae  behavior  of 
people  in  every  phase  of  social,  cultural  and 
economic  existence.  Nor  can  one  subscribe 
to  the  doctrine  that  In  order  to  secure  quick 
equality  for  one  segment  of  the"  population 
there  Is  Justification  for  taking  away  personal 
liberties  of  the  remainder.  One  evil  of  a 
society  cannot  be  corrected  by  Imposition 
of  another  evil. 

A  police  state  Is  virtually  the  connota- 
tion of  the  vast  scope  of  what  the  President 
proposes.  And  It  envisions  the  conferring 
of  extraordinary  coercive  power  upon  In- 
dividuals, as  Is  the  significance  of  the  plan 
to  give  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
Initiate  school  desegregation  suits  In  the 
name  of  the  Oovemment  on  the  basis  of  an 
individual's  complaint. 

The  alarming  thing  in  all  of  this  Is  Mr. 
Kennedy's  equanimity  In  continuing  to 
Justify  violence  and  disregard  of  law  in  a 
minority's  endeavor  to  change  the  political 


Laos  ProYct  an  Old  Tmth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  C.  BRUCE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  behooves  every  American  to  search  his 
conscience  to  see  if  he  can  Justify  cur- 
rent U.S.  policies  vis-a-vis  the  setbacks 
which  we  have  suffered  in  Laos. 

To  continue  to  accept  at  face  value  all 
the  promises,  treaties,  and  a^rreements 
of  our  Communist  enemy  is  nothing 
short  of  suicide,  in  my  view.  The  prime 
example  at  present  is  the  turn  of  events 
in  Laos,  where  the  Communist  forces 
reneged  on  their  promises  even  while  the 
agreement  was  being  reached.  For 
further  illumination  of  this  treachery,  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord 
a  copy  of  an  article  by  Andrew  Tully 
which  appeared  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  on  May  5: 

Laos  Pmovxs  an  Old  TttrrH 
(By  Andrew  Tully) 
Washington. — In  Laos,  the  United  States 
has  been  shown  up  again  as  the  apparently 
Incurable  Pollyanna  of  the  International 
family.  Once  again,  the  Communists  In  the 
Kremlin  have  lt»t>ken  a  pledge  we  naive 
Americans  believed  they  would  keep. 

Whatever  happened  last  week  or  will  hap- 
pen next  week — in  Laos  or  elsewhere — Is  of 
significance  only  in  reaffirming  the  fact  of 
international  life  that  the  Communists 
haven't  changed  a  bit.  That  Is.  they  con- 
tinue to  hew  to  the  classic  Sovlet-Oommu- 
nlst  policy  of  keeping  the  enemy  off  balance 
by  first  a  zig  and  then  a  zag. 

In  the  case  of  Laos,  the  zig  was  the  14- 
nation  Geneva  accord  in  July  of  1962  which 
set  up  a  three-way  government  of  pro-Com- 
munist, neutralist,  and  rightist  elements. 
The  accord  called  for  the  removal  of  all 
foreign  troops  from  the  country,  and  It  was 
hailed  as  a  formula  for  keeping  the  peace. 

Diplomatic  howls  implied  that  the  zag 
was  not  apparent  until  last  week,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  Join  Great  Britain 
In  an  appeal  to  wEU-ring  Laotlon  factions  to 
cease  and  desist.  Actually,  the  Communists 
gave  notice  of  their  treachery  several  months 
ago.  when  they  kept  5.000  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  forces  In  Laos  although  the 
United  States  removed  iU  600  military  ad- 
visers to  the  rlghtwlng  troops  of  Gen. 
Phouml  Nosavan. 

What  is  incredible  is  the  West's  surprise 
over  the  "sudden"  Intransigence  of  the 
Kremlin.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  sud- 


den, since  the  Reds  never  showed  any  Inten- 
tion of  removing  their  troops  from  Laos. 
Secondly,  history  has  shown  that  It  Is  an 
intrinsic  premise  of  long-range  Conununist 
policy  that  treaties  are  made  to  be  broken. 
Over  the  past  40  years,  the  world  has  been 
littered  with  hundreds  of  broken  Soviet 
promises. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  fell  for  these  prom- 
ises, and  so  did  Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  President  Kennedy  now  Is 
showing  that  he,  too,  cannot  resist  believing 
what  Moscow  tells  him. 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  American 
Government  under  any  administration  is 
one  of  Integrity,  which  believes  In  the  sanc- 
tity of  Its  name  on  the  dotted  line.  We  hold 
that  treaties  are  meant  to  be  kept,  and  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  But 
In  dealing  with  the  Communist  empire,  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the 
United  States  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  it  Is  not  only  morally  pernvlssible  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  cut  a  few  corners  In 
self-defense. 

Our  mistake  is  that  we  rested  with  the 
Laoe  settlement.  We  accepted  the  Soviet 
Union's  word  in  good  faith.  Meanwhile, 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  settle- 
ment, the  Communists  set  in  motion  the 
maneuvers  which  eventually  built  up  to  the 
zag  of  refusing  to  Intervene  for  peace's  sake. 
Besides  keeping  their  troops  in  Laoe.  they 
pressiired  the  neutralists  Into  fighting 
among  thenwelves.  They  certainly  Ignored 
and  probably  encouraged  the  troublemak- 
ing  operations  of  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao 
forces.  They  whipped  up  dissension  within 
the  International  Control  Commission 
charged  with  policing  the  Geneva  accord. 

In  short,  they  did  for  their  side  what  we 
should  have  been  doing  for  ours.  The 
United  States  should  have  kept  Its  forces  in 
Laos  vmtll  provided  with  proof  the  Commu- 
nist troops  had  left.  It  should  have  used 
every  trick  of  International  politics  to  Infiu- 
ence  and  strengthen  the  neutralists  and  the 
rlghtwlngers.  It  should  have  exerted  the 
toughest  pressure  on  the  Control  Commis- 
sion. After  all  these  years,  we  should  have 
faced  the  reality  that  the  only  way  to  protect 
an  agreement  with  conununism  is  to  r>ollce 
It  constantly. 

What  we  did.  as  usual,  was  to  wave  a  piece 
of  paper  under  the  Kremlin's  nose.  It  didn't 
even  create  much  of  a  breeze. 


Hon.  Francis  E.  Walter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.     SCHADEBERG.     Mr.     Speaker, 
many  well-deserved  tributes  have  been 
paid  to  our  late  coUeaKue.  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter.    The  letter  that  fol- 
lows, written  by  a  Czech  political  refugee 
in  Munich.  Germany,  is.  although  brief, 
a  most  eloquent  expression  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  freedom-loving  people 
the  world  over  held  Chairman  Walter, 
and  continue  to  hold  his  memory: 
Hon.  Henrt  C   Schadxbxko. 
US.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Reprksentattvx  Schadebxro:  I  am 
deeply  grieved  after  learning  about  the  death 
of  the  chairman  of  the  HCUA.  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter.  As  a  Czech  political 
refugee,  I  learned  of  Mr.  Walter  in  1956  and 


had  the  honor  to  meet  him  several  times  In 
his  office  in  Washington  in  1968  and  1961. 

He  was  always  very  kind  and  helpful,  a 
most  human  being  and  therefore  a  decisive 
adversary  of  the  evil  international  commu- 
nism. He  achieved  real  human  greathese. 
I  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  and  men  who  have  ever  lived. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you.  who  were 
his  friend  and  cooperator.  my  sincere  and 
deeply  felt  condolence. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

George  Brada. 


A  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations 
and  the  Fifth  Captive  Nations  Week 
Observance 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  20.  1963 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  Public  Lew  86-90 — the  famous 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  which 
Congress  passed  In  July  1959 — the  Amer- 
ican people  will  next  month  again  ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week.  As  in  yes- 
teryear, from  Maine  to  Hawaii,  from 
Florida  to  Alaska,  Americans  will  by  in- 
dividual voice  or  orgranized  rallies  and 
ceremonies  speak  out  in  behalf  of  over 
22  captive  nations  in  Eurasia  and  this 
hemisphere.  In  the  week  of  July  14-20 
they  will  urge  that  our  Government  re- 
new its  moral  and  political  determina- 
tion to  se^  the  liberation  and  freedom 
of  Cuba  and  the  two  dozen  captive  na- 
tions in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Our 
people  will  be  celebrating  the  Fifth  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Observance. 

PERraCT  OCCASION  rOR  A  SPBCIAI.  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE     NATIONS 

This  fifth  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  presents  us  in  Congress  with 
a  perfect  occasion  for  the  formation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
As  many  times  in  the  past,  this  body  can 
exercise  leadership  in  a  field  that  is  of 
l>asic  importance  to  the  security  of  our 
Nation.  No  one  seeks  more  to  bury  the 
truths  and  realities  about  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  than  the  Russian  leader 
Khrushchev  himself.  Regrettably,  there 
are  many  In  this  country,  both  in  high 
and  low  stations,  who  would  seek  to  ac- 
commodate him  in  this  respect.  In  ef- 
fect, they  would  have  us  throw  into  dis- 
use one  of  our  most  formidable  weapons 
in  the  cold  war.  • 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
are  prepared  to  disarm  ourselves  because 
the  sensitivities  of  Khrushchev  or  a  Mao 
tse-tung  might  be  aroused.  This  power- 
ful political  weapon  as  represented  by 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe.  Asia  and 
In  this  hemisphere  must  be  provided  for, 
strengthened,  and  constantly  fueled  so 
that  our  people  will  never  forget  their 
obligations  to  the  preservation  and  ex- 
pansion of  freedom;  so  that  our  adver- 
saries will  not  forget  our  determination 
to  meet  these  obligations.  As  elected 
representatives  of  our  people,  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  fundamental  responsibility 


to  p>erform — the  responsibility  of  inform- 
ing our  people  about  all  the  captive  na- 
tions, the  responsibility  of  constantly  in- 
vestigating and  studying  developments 
in  these  nations,  the  responsibility  of 
discerning  the  opportunities  presented 
by  these  developments  for  the  advance 
of  world  freedom. 

JThis  heavy  responsibility  can  only  be 
met  in  any  satisfactory  way  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Special  Comrolttee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  And  the  perfect  occa- 
sion for  this  act  is  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
fifth  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  The  occasion  is  now  for  Congress 
to  exercise  its  leadership  in  this  vital 
field. 

THREE  DOZEN  RESOLUTIONS  CALL  POR  A  HEARING 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Rules  Committee 
there  are  at  present  three  dozen  resolu- 
tions foriiie  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
These  resolutions  call  for  a  hearing  and 
a  vote.  I  have  requested  the  chairman 
of  the  "Rules  Committee  to  consider  the 
proposal  of  a  special  committee  in  the 
light  of  all  the  maneuvers  that  have  been 
staged  these  past  2  years  to  stall  decisive 
action  on  this  vital  proposal. 

ARMENIA    AND    RUSK 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  judgment  of 
numerous  authorities  on  the  Soviet  Union 
the  letter  sent  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
to  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  should  have  been  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  real  and 
pressing  need  for  an  investigative  special 
committee.  That  letter  of  August  1961, 
stands  as  a  classic  in  educated  ignorance 
"concerning  the  captive  nations  In  the 
U.S.SJl.  To  conceive  of  "Ukraine, 
Armenia,  or  Georgia"  as  "traditional 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union"  and  then  to 
state  that  "Reference  to  these  latter 
areas  places  the  U.S.  Grovemment  in  the 
undesirable  position  of  seeming  to'  ad- 
vocate the  dismemberment  of  an  histori- 
cal State" — as  though  the  Soviet  Union 
were  an  historical  State — leaves  much  to 
be  desired  in  adequate  understanding  of 
the  realities  and  forces  at  work  in  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Recently,  It  was  my  privilege  to  address 
Americans  of  Armenian  descent  conven- 
ing in  Washington.  They  not  only  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  amazement  at  this 
deficient  understanding  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  also  revealed  their  in- 
dignation over  the  fact  that  Moscow,  at 
least  in  its  propaganda,  shows  a  more 
rational  appreciation  of  the  national 
being  of  Armenia  than  does  our  Secretary 
of  State  and  countless  others  like  him. 
The  American  Committee  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Armenia  has  issued  a  most 
illuminating  statement  on  "Self-Deter- 
mination and  Armenia:  Need  for  the 
Formation  of  A  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations."  For  the  benefit  of 
our  Members,  I  include  this  statement  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

Sklt-Determination  and  Armenia 

Impressed  by  the  public  reaction  to  the 
first  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  of  Con- 
gress.' in  March  of  1961.  Congressman  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  intro- 
duced before  the  87th  Congress '  a  bill,  still 
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languishing  In  the  House  Rules  Committee 
for  reasons  discussed  below,  proposing  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Conunlttee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  Mr.  Flood's  bill  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  filing  of  28  similar  proposals  by 
Congressmen  of  both  parties." 

Mr.  Flood  perhaps  little  foresaw  the  re- 
action bis  pej-fectly  sensible  proposal  would 
trigger  In  the  Department  of  State. 

When  Congressman  Smith,  head  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  called  for  a  hearing 
on  the  Flood  and  correlated  bills,  strong 
testimony  was  heard  from  proponents  of  the 
measure,  while  nobody  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Smith  nevertheless  found  him- 
self under  pressure  to  hold  what  were  to  be 
patently  delaying  "added  hearings."  These 
never  took  place.  Instead,  a  motion  to  table 
the  Flood  bill  was  boldly  made  before  the 
Rules  Committee — and  defeated. 

Attempts  to  delay,  postpone  and  finally 
cancel  outright  consideration  of  the  bill  led 
to  a  bizarre  episode.  It  was  generally  known 
that  the  Department  of  State  looked  with 
displeasure  on  the  Flood  proposal;  and  In 
order  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  In-camera 
opposition.  State  was  Invited  to  testify  before 
the  rules  group. 

The  Secretary  of  State  however  responded 
by  way  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Congressman 
Smith,  which  read  In  essential  part: 

"The  President  and  I  have  both  expressed 
the  conviction  that  a  final  settlement  of  the 
problem  of  Berlin,  of  Germany  and  of  Cen- 
tral Eurc^e  must  take  account  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. However,  the  U.S.  Government's 
position  Lb  weakened  by  any  action  which 
confuses  the  rights  of  formerly  Independent 
peoples  or  nations  with  the  status  of  areas, 
such  as  the  Ukraine,  Armenia  or  Georgia, 
which  are  traditional  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Reference  to  these  latter  areas  places 
the  UjS.  Government  In  the  undesirable  posi- 
tion of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismember- 
ment of  a  historical  state."  * 

The  extraordinary  proposition  that  Ar- 
menia, the  Ukraine  and  Georgia  are  "tradi- 
tional parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  and  that 
reference  to  these  "latter  areas  places  the 
US.  Oovemment  In  the  undesirable  position 
of  seeming  to  advocate  the  dismemberment 
of  a  historical  state."  seems  clearly  to  spell 
out  what  appears  to  be  a  departmental 
policy  with  reference  to  the  colonial  states 
ingested  federally  and  forcibly  into  the  So- 
viet Union. 

ARMENIA  VERSUS  THE  SOVIET WHICH  IS  THE  . 

•    HISTORICAL   STATE? 

The  suggestion  that  Armenia  Is  an  area, 
while  the  Soviet  is  "a  historical  state"  is 
absurd.  It  constitutes  a  mlsjudgment  of 
the  facts.  The  opposite  is  more  to  the  truth: 
Armenia  Is  the  historical  state,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  area. 

The  "historical  state"  of  the  UJ8.SJI.  has 
been  in  existence  for  scarcely  40  years;  Ar- 
menia was  a  nation — fulfilling  all  the  func- 
tions, qualifications,  and  attributes  of  na- 
tionhood— when  the  Russian  steppes  c&xnc 
to  the  attention  of  early  historiographers  as 
the  abode  of  a  remote,  wild  and  nomadic 
people  known  vaguely  as  the  Scythians. 

Ancient  Armenia  was  the  contemporary 
of  Ass3rrla,  Elam.  Chaldea.  Babylon.  Svunerea, 
Judea,  Egypt,  the  Hlttltes,  Greece.  Mace- 
donia, Medes,  Zoroastrlan  Persia,  and  other 
early  states,  all  of  whom  It  has  survived.  It 
was  the  land  of  Eden,  and  on  Its  "mountains 
of  Ararat"  the  Ark  came  to  rest.  Its  aborig- 
inal ethnic  strain  bolstered  by  the  arrival 
and  absorption  of  Greek  colcmists  from 
Thessaly,  Armenia  maintained  Its  sover- 
eignty at  a  time  when  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  known  world  were  succumbing  to  the 
"wolflJke  Assyrian."  The  earliest  of  Western 
historians  were  familar  with  Armenia.'  The 
Avesta  referred  to  Armenia  as  "that  blessed 
land  of  purity." 
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Th*  fiercely  Independent  nature  of  the 
Armenian  nation  became  a  legend  In  an- 
cient dayi.  Such  poUMcal  fugltlres  a«  Han- 
nibal eought  refuge  In  Armenia  and  there 
obaerred  U>e  Armenian  King  Artaxlad  e«- 
t>!rnT*'<"t  for  the  first  time  In  documented 
history  a  recognlxable  enlightened  feudal 
order  In  which  the  peasantry  was  aafeguarded 
by  monarchic  decree  from  the  exploltaUon  of 
the  nobUlty. 

Armenia  reached  Its  territorial  senlth  dur- 
ing the  r*lgn  of  Tlgranes   (the  Great)    (95- 
M  B.C.).  who  fought  against  the  Incrusta- 
tion  of   Roman   power    In    Asia   Minor.     Its 
orlentaUon.  indeed  lU  ethnic  structure  and 
cultural  and  other  predellctlons  have  always 
been  Western  in  form,  although  the  creative 
and  talented  people  of  Armenia  have  created 
a  unique  cultural  heritage  which  has  served 
as  the  perfect  brldsfe  between  East  and  West. 
Armenia  remotely  developed  and  perfected 
tta  own  Indo-European  tongue  which,  char- 
acteristically   of    the    nature   of    the    nation 
It  serves.  Is  an  independent  branch  of  that 
family  of  lang\iages.     Again  characteristical- 
ly.   In   AD.    278    Armenia    pioneered    In    the 
maaalve  Christian  revolution,  becoming  the 
first  nation  In  history  to  adopt  that  religion 
as    the     state     religion.       It    has    Jealously 
guarded  the   independence  of  lU  great  Na- 
tional Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ 
through  the  harrowing  centuries. 

In  AJ3.  404.  it  devised  Its  own  alphabet  as 
another  step  toward  preserving  and  assert- 
ing the  Independent  character  of  the  nation 
and  people. 

Armenia  Is  a  nation  with  Its  own  national 
language.  Its  own  national  alphabet.  Its  own 
national  church.  Its  own  naUonal  culture 
and  traditions.  It  Is  a  nation  that  has  dis- 
tinguished Itself  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
by  Its  doggedly  successful  effort  to  preserve 
Its  nationhood  In  the  face  of  some  18  major 
Invasions  that  have  swept  over  the  land  and 
brought  Into  Armenia  some  of  the  fiercest 
conquerors  of  history.  It  Is  in  the  living  ex- 
ample of  the  futility  of  genocide.  It  blesses 
national  fortitude.  It  seems  hardly  credible 
that  such  a  nation  can  even  In  the  wlldeet 
of  Imagination  be  termed  an  area  or  a 
traditional  part  of  an  entity  geographically 
and  politically  defined  for  but  four  decades. 
Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  that  historical 
state — the  Soviet  Union. 

The  area  known  as  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  U  composed  presently  of 
16  so-called  republics.  One  of  these,  the 
largest,  the  Russian  Federated  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republic.  Is  the  only  Republic  that  Is  In 
major  part  Russian,  but  even  that  Russian 
unit  has  tncorpKjrated  Into  Itself  areas  of 
states,  once  free,  or  still  free.' 

In  the  UJ8.SJI.  many  tongues  are  spoken. 
There  are  as  many  cultures  as  there  are 
peoples.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
ethnic  and  racial  and  llntrulstlc  stocks.  All 
these  were  broui^ht  together  In  statehood 
through  subversion  and  aggression.  The 
Kremlin  Is  trying  desperately  to  create  a 
"one  nation  with  one  language,  one  people." 
but  this  russifying  effort  betrays  Its  areal 
nature.  Each  of  the  14  Republics  attached 
to  the  Russian  Republic  has  been  forcibly 
annexed.  It  Is  a  fabricated,  manufactured, 
multinational,  ersatz  entity,  with  no  his- 
torical background.  It  Is  composed  of  once 
Independent  nations,  such  as  Armenians; 
and  It  Is  remarkable  that  the  Department  of 
State  finds  this  motley  to  be  a  historical 
state,  while  such  nations  as  Armenia. 
Georgia  and  the  Ukraine  which  antedate 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
hundreds  and  In  some  cases  thousands  of 
years,  and  that  of  the  founding  of  Russia  by 
at  least  hundreds  of  yecu^  are  thought  to  be 
areas  and  tradltlonaJ  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Whatever  Its  reasons,  the  Rusk  letter  makes 
it  q\ilte  plain  that  the  Incorporated  states  of 
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the  Soviet  Union  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
American  doctrine  of  self-determination.  In 
this  apparently  there  Is  regretuble  agreement 
with  the  Bolsheviks,  who  say,  according  to 
Mr.  Dougtts  DlUon,  present  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu7.  that,  "since  we  have  determined 
that  our  Soviet  Is,  by  self-determination,  not 
an  Imperial  state,  no  people  have  the  right 
to  escape  from  It."  ' 

ABMXMIA  :   HOW  THINOS  HAVK  CHANCXD     * 

We  can  best  emphasize  the  grotesque 
change  that  Is  taking  place  In  American  pol- 
icy by  again  Citing  Armenia. 

How  times  have  changed.  In  1915.  the  Ar- 
menian people  were  subjected  to  a  terrible 
ordeal  of  massacre  and  depxjrtatlon  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  conqueror.  Scarcely  3 
years  later.  In  one  of  the  real  miracles  In  the 
history  of  mankind,  the  nation  that  ought 
to  have  died  fielded  an  army,  replaced  the  de- 
parted Russian  forces,  fought  lU  oppreasc* 
alone,  defeated  him  and,  as  the  proud  "little 
ally"  •  of  the  Western  Powers,  established  it- 
self as  the  "Indej)endent  Republic  of  Ar- 
menia." 

Its.  doughty  army,  unaided,  staved  off  a 
Turkish  offensive  directed  at  the  oil  city  of 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  thus  preventing  the 
forces  of  Germany,  the  ally  of  Turkey,  from 
receiving  needed  petroleum  supplies.  Ger- 
man, Turk,  English.  French,  and  Anierlcan — 
friend  and  foe  alike — marveled  at  the  cour- 
age of  the  little  Armenian  Army.*  In  recog- 
nition of  Its  statehood  and  Its  contributions 
to  the  Allied  victory.  Armenia  In  1919  was 
given  de  facto  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  almost  all  the  other  Western 
Powers,  pending  the  deliberations  and  final 
decisions  of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  re- 
lating to  the  boundaries,  but  not  the  sov- 
ereignty, of  the  new  republic. 

Armenia  thus  exchanged  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives with  the  American  Government. 
American  aid  poured  Into  the  republic.  An 
American  Qtandate  of  the  nation  was  seri- 
ously proposed — one  of  the  rare  Instances  In  - 
the  history  of  the  United  States  that  a  man- 
date proposition  of  this  type  has  gotten  as 
far  as  the  United  States  Senate — but  was 
turned  down  only  because  of  the  rising  tide 
of  American  Isolationism  directed  against 
what  was  cynically  being  termed  Wilson's 
"globaloney."  The  Independence  of  Armenia 
Wilson  made  one  of  the  principal  platforms 
of  his  14  points,  and  the  President  himself 
actually  executed  at  the  behest  of  the  Allies 
his  celebrated  delineation  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Armenian  Republic  '• — which  Included 
what  Is  today  the  Armenian  Soviet  Republic, 
as  well  as  other  historically  Armenian  soil 
presently  held  by  Turkey. 

By  1920.  the  Armenian  republic  had  made 
.Important  strides  towards  ameliorating  the 
chaotic  conditions  It  had  Inherited.  A  na- 
tional democratic  election — the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  held  In  Asia  Minor — had  given  the 
Nation  its  popular  government:  Industry  had 
been  established,  the  educational  system  had 
been  prefected.  free  enterprise,  encouraged 
by  the  Government,  was  producing  a  healthy 
economy  and  excellent  future  national  pros- 
pects. Into  this  exciting  atmosphere  of  na- 
tional reconstruction  Intruded  the  Com- 
munist. An  abortive  May  Revolt  was  sup- 
pressed as  Turkish  pressure  exerted  by  the 
Kemallst  tide  grew  on  Armenia  and  Turkish 
and  Soviet  diplomats  met  secrettly  In  Mos- 
cow. Finally.  In  a  Joint  attack.  Soviet  and 
Turkish  forces  attacked  Armenia  and  de- 
stroyed the  democratic  government — even  at 
a  moment  when  Armenian  ofQcials  were  clos- 
eted with  Soviet  representatives  In  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  war."  Shades  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor I  Feverish  In  Its  oplatlc  dream  of  Isola- 
tionism, the  West  moved  not  a  hand  to  save 
Armenia. 

Tta    CAPnvX    WORLD 

The  terrible  pattern  of  operations  which 
wrested  from  the  West  one  of  Its  more  val- 
ued and  deserving  democratic  republics  was 
to  be  repeated  In  similar  form  throughout 


the  Soviet  era  of  expansion.  In  all.  14  In- 
dependent states  fell  to  Soviet  subversion 
and  outright  military  aggression  and  are 
now — or  so  we  are  assiued — "traditional 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union"  which  apparently 
qualifies  as  a  historical  state  through  ag- 
gression, not  self-determination: 

(1)  Armenia.  Independent  May  28.  1918. 
fell  December  2.  1920;  (2)  Azerbaijan.  Inde- 
pendent May  29.  1918.  fell  1920;  (3)  Byelo- 
russia. Independent  March  25.  1918.  fell  1921; 
(4)  Cossackla  (Kuban) .  Independent  Febru- 
ary 18.  1918.  fell  1920;  (5)  Cossackla  (Don). 
Independent  May  5.  1920.  fell  1920;  (6)  Es- 
tonia. Independent  February  24.  1918.  fell 
June  1940;  (7)  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Far  East.  Independent  April  4.  1920.  feU  same 
year;  (fe)  Democratic  Republic  of  the  NortU 
Caucasus.  Independent  May  11.  1918,  fell 
1920;  (9)  Georgia.  Independent  May  26.  1918, 
fell  1920;  (10)  Idel-Ural.  Independent  No- 
vember 12.  1917.  fell  1920;  (11)  Latvia.  Inde- 
pendent November  18.  1918.  fell  June  1920; 
(12)  Uthuanla.  Independent  February  16, 
1918.  fell  June  1940;  (13)  Turkestan.*^  Inde- 
pendent. AprlllS.  1922.  fell  later  same  year; 
(14)  Ukraine,  Independent  January  22.  1918. 
fell  1920. ■» 

These  are  today  outright.  Incorporated  col- 
onies of  the  Soviet — captive  states  despite 
the  constitutional  privilege  given  them  to 
secede  from  the  Soviet  Union — something 
which  no  republic  has  dared  attempt  to  do." 
To  these  Imperial  subjects  may  be  added 
the  so-called  satellites  In  Europe,  nations  so 
enmeshed  in  the  political,  geopolitical,  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  the  "mother" 
Soviet  Union  as  to  make  their  nominal  Inde- 
pendence, as  that  of  the  republic  states — the 
Incorporated  slave  states — a  simple  and  cruel 
mockery. 

In  the  incorporated  captive  states  enum- 
erated above,  there  dwell  about  114  million 
people — of  non-Russian  persuasion.  This  fig- 
\ire  does  not  cover  other  smaller  non-Russian 
tribal  groups  In  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mastering  Russians  total 
only  about  96  million,  a  perfect  example  of 
a  minority  group  dominating  a  majority — 
and  of  course  a  classic  colonial  syndrome. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  populations  of  all 
the  nations  mentioned  as  once  free  In  the 
congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion, add  to  them  the  people  of  the  Russian 
Republic,  we  would  find  jthat  there  are  today 
In  the  Conmiunlst  world  dominated  by  Mos- 
cow 906.822.000  i>eople — approximately  36 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  world. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  of  course  are 
non-Russians. 

Now  then,  if  It  is  American  policy  to  exert 
honorable  power  as  a  factor  In  ensuring  Its 
own  secxirlty,  then  It  would  be  wisdom  Itself 
to  aspire  to  the  disintegration  of  such  a  vast 
empire  motivated  today  by  the  Moscow  Com- 
munist dream  of  world  revolution,  an  111- 
begotten  empire  being  geared  by  Moscow  for 
the  communlsatlon  of  the  world. 

At  least,  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
act  to  encourage  the  stronger  congealment 
of  Moscow's  hold  over  Its  captives;  nor 
should  It  discourage  the  aspirations  of  the 
captive  pec^les  to  return  to  their  former 
status. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  Is  retallorlng  Its 
colonial  thinking  to  conform  with  the 
euphoric  vision  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
"mellowing"  and  given  time  It  will  "ma- 
ture." It  ought  to  keep  In  mind  that  the  So- 
viet Union  emerged  from  World  War  n  with 
a  gain  of  262.000  square  miles  of  territory 
and  over  32  millions  of  people.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  Imperial  power  of  Soviet  Russia 
has  since  World  War  n  greatly  accelerated, 
at  a  time  when  according  to  Dr.  Bunche,  the 
Western  colonial  community  has  dwindled 
to  100  million.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations,  according  to  the  same  offi- 
cial, 700  million  people  have  been  freed  of 
colonial  bondage.!*  What  Mr.  Bunche  did 
not  say,  however.  Is  that  not  one  of  those 
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who  have  been  freed  was  a  former  Soviet 
slave. 

While  colonialism  in  the  West  diminishes 
to  its  death,  the  colonialism  of  the  Soviet 
expands  and  fiourlshes. 

NONPammRMINATTON 

One  would  think  that  the  departmental 
misinterpretation  of  history  regarding  the 
status  of  the  Ukraine,  Armenia,  and  Georgia 
in  connection  with  the  Soviet  would  be  dis- 
turbance sufficient  to  Americans  whose  pa- 
rental nations  are  Soviet  captives,  but  these 
same  Americans  are  equally  disturbed  by 
the  fallxire  of  the  Department  to  take  a 
positive  stand  favoring  the  extension  of  the 
basic  American  precept  of  self-determina- 
tion to  the  Incorporated,  once  free  nations 
of  the  U.SB.R.  In  this  regard,  lately  there 
have  been  strong  Indications  that  the  De- 
partment has  rather  hit  upon  a  formula 
bearing  an  Interesting  neologlstlc  label — 
"nonpredetermlnatlon." 

According  to  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  departmental  thinking  goes  some- 
thlnk  Uke  this: 

"The  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Government  to- 
ward the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  sometimes  has  been 
termed  a  policy  of  nonpredetermlnatlon,  Is  In 
fact  a  corollary  of  our  fundamental  policy 
favoring  the  right  of  self-determination. 
What  this  policy  Is  that,  while  continuing  to 
affirm  our  sympathy  tuid  support  for  the 
J\ist  aspirations  of  the  many  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  Government  does  not 
presume  here  and  now  to  define  these  aspira- 
tions as  they  exist,  or  may  develop,  or  to 
prejudge  the  political  arrangements  which 
might  be  preferred  by  these  peoples  If  they 
were  free  to  choose  them,  tomorrow,  or  10 
years  hence."  '• 

This  sentiment,  expressed  before  the  same 
gathering  which  had  been  assured  by  a 
Presidential  message,  that,  "the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment strongly  supports  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  all  peoples  to  national  Independence, 
governments  of  their  own  choosing."  "  led  a 
great  nationalities  newspaper  to  comment 
bitterly : 

"But  the  tone  of  his  [the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State]  and  the  message  of 
President  Kennedy  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
North  and  South  Poles.  While  President 
Kennedy  speaks  openly  of  the  basic  goal  of 
UJ3.  fdrelgn  policy,  which  pledges  the  sup- 
port of  all  pec^les  In  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  national  Independence,  the  State 
Depstrtment  pays  llpservlce  to  the  principles 
of  national  self-determination  by  Introduc- 
ing a  statement  on  'nonpredetermlnatlon.'  "  » 

And  this  of  course  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  fatal  strabismus  of  American  foreign 
policy  today — the  Inability  of  all  concerned 
to  agree  on  what  America  thinks  ought  to 
be  done  about  the  colonies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  Is  a  remarkable  proposition — that 
Is,  remarkable  for  America — that  the  De- 
partment proposes.  It  means  that  America 
does  not  feel  that  people  who  are  enslaved 
win  choose  freedom  and  sovereignty  (as 
America  Itself  did)  when  once  they  have 
been  freed  of  their  chains. 

What  must  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
concerned  Is  that  the  captive  nations  groups 
are  not  waging  their  grim  struggle  against 
communism  simply  so  that  conmiunlsm  may 
be  destroyed  only  to  be  succeeded  by  foreign 
mastery  of  any  other  or  similar  type  or  form. 
The  continued  existence  of  the  present  So- 
viet Russian  empire  In  any  shape  as  It  Is 
Imperially  and  territorially  and  politically 
constituted  today  Is  not  acceptable  to  the 
captive  nations  groups.  If  the  Department 
feels  that  anything  leas  than  sovereignty — 
that  Is  national  lnd^>endence — may  ensue 
upon  the  application  of  a  free  self-determi- 
nation test  among  the  captive  states,  It  Is 
very,  very  wrong. 

Did  anyone  In  the  U.S.  Government  have 
any  doubts  whatsoever  that  the  Indian  peo- 


ple, once  freed  of  their  colonial  status,  would 
chooee  to  govern  themselves,  rather  tban 
throw  themselves  under  the  hegemony  o* 
another  colonial  power? 

Those  who  argue  that  "we  don't  know 
what  the  peoples  of  the  U.SJSJl.  are  really 
thinking,"  simply  are  not  In  touch  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  It  would  be  wise 
for  them  to  repeat  with  Mr.  Nehru: 

"Aggression  has  awakened  the  Indian  peo- 
ple to  the  realization  that  those  who  live 
In  a  dream  world  cannot  defend  their 
freedom." '» 

NEED  FOB  A  CAPTIVi:  NATIONS  COMMrTTEE 

It  has  of  course  been  the  simple  burden 
of  this  paper  to  cast  light  on  a  confused  and 
tragically  mishandled  situation  which  may 
very  well  bear  with  the  very  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  Its  stra- 
tegic Interests  and  the  peace  of  the  world: 

"It  Is  Incumbent  upon  ms  as  free  citizens 
to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the  captive 
nations  (of  both  Europe  and  Asia)  In  the 
aggregate  constitute  not  only  a  primary  de- 
terrent against  a  hot  global  war  and  further 
overt  aggression  by  Moscow's  totalitarian 
Imperialism,  but  also  a  prime  positive  means 
for  the  advance  of  world  freedom  In  a  struggle 
which  In  totallstlc  form  Is  psychopolltlcal."  " 

The  entire  situation,  with  Its  grim  push 
and  pull.  Its  contradictions.  Its  misunder- 
standings, shows  the  crying  need  for  a  spe- 
cialist committee  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  to  study  and  bring  to  light  all 
the  facts  on  captive  nations  In  order  to  help 
our  Government  produce  an  equitable  for- 
eign policy  relating  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  House  Reso^ 
lutlon  211  and  similar  resolutions  propose 
Just  that  and  ought  to  enjoy  the  support  of 
every  responsible  American  public  official. 

America's  best  interests,  and  the  Interests 
of  the  free  world,  demand  that  Mr.  Flood's 
bill,  or  a  similar  measure,  be  Immediately 
read  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  floor  for  full  debate  and 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Flood's  proposition  Is  simply  this: 

"The  committee  shall  conduct  an  Inquiry 
Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations,  which  includes  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkes- 
tan, North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated 
nations,  also  of  the  Russian  people,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  moral  and  legal 
status  of  Red  totalitarian  control  over  them, 
facts  concerning  conditions  existing  In  those 
nations,  and  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  assist  them  by  peaceful  processes 
In  their  present  plight  and  In  their  aspira- 
tions to  regain  their  national  and  individual 
freedoms."  =" 

Only  thus  can  there  evolve  in  Washington 
an   Internationalism  of  responsibility. 


'S.J.  Res.  Ill,  HJ.  Res  454,  459,  passed  on 
four  consecutive  annual  occasions  accom- 
panied by  a  Presidential  Proclamation. 

-  Piled  as  H.R.  211,  87th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 

"Notably.  HJl.  267,  of  Congressman  Edward 
Derwinski,  Republican,  of  IlUonls,  Bills 
have  also  been  entered  by  Congressmen 
Phllbin.  Rodlno,  Stratton.  Halpern.  Conte. 
Cunningham.  Bow,  William  E.  Miller.  Bruce, 
Collier,  Dwyer,  Wallhatiser,  Roetenkowskl, 
Schadeberg,  Puclnskl,  Roblson.  Dulskl.  Mac- 
Gregor,  Morse.  Dlngell,  Farbsteln.  Becker. 
King.  Clark,  and  former  Congressman,  now 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Scranton. 

*  An  excellent  reprint  of  this  letter  appears 
In  The  Ukrainian  Quarterly  (winter  1961; 
vol.  XVn.  No.  4),  p.  295.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Smith  from 
the  same  source  sought  to  give  assurance 
that  "there  Is  no  change  In  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's  long  established   policy   toward   the 


peoples  of  the  U.SBJI."  but  failed  to  with- 
draw Its  Interpwetatlon  of  what  It  considered 
to  be  the  status  of  the  Ukraine,  Armenia, 
and  Georgia  (vld..  op.  clt.,  298.  for  the  text 
of  this  letter  &s  well  as  a  discussion) . 

•For  Instance,  Herodotus.  Strabo,  Pliny. 
Ptolemy,  etc. 

•  As  an  example,  the  Flnnlsh-Karellan 
Republic  was  Incorporated  Into  the  R.F.S.S.R. 
In  1966,  but  of  course  was  a  part  of  free 
PMnland  before  Its  annexation  by  the  Soviet. 
Other  once-free  states  are  today  wholly  or 
In  part  annexed  by  the  R  J.S.S.R. 

'See  the  text  of  this  remarkable  speech, 
delivered  before  a  gathering  of  Polish  Ameri- 
cans while  Mr.  Dillon  was  Undersecretary 
of  State  In  the  Elsenhower  Cabinet,  In  Halre- 
nlk  Weekly,  Boston,  Oct.  3.  1960. 

•  The  expression  Is  that  of  Clemenceau. 
See  Pasdermadjlan's  excellent  study.  "Why 
Armenia  Should  Be  Free,"  Boston,  1919. 

•See  especially,  the  memoirs  of  Generals 
Ludendorff  and  von  Sanders.  There  are 
similar  statements  on  record  from  Allenby, 
Haig,  Lloyd  George,  President  Wilson,  Am- 
basador  Morgenthau,  and  the  American  mili- 
tary. 

^President  Wilson  submitted  his  delinea- 
tion of  the  Armenian  boundaries  through 
the  American  Ambassador  In  Paris  to  the 
Secretariat  General  of  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference on  Nov.  24,  1920. 

"  The  events  of  the  sovletlzatlon  of  Ar- 
menia are  graphically  and  accurately  related 
In  Special  Report  No.  6,  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Aggression,  House  of 
Representatives,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  Wash- 
ington, 1955. 

"  The  Turkestan  Independent  Republic 
has  been  separated  Into  four  parts — the 
Kirghiz,  Tadhlk,  Uzbek,  and  .Turkmen  so- 
called  republics. 

13  For  Interesting  added  statistical  data  in 
this  regard,  see  Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stocki's 
"The  Captive  Nations." 

i<  It  is  significant  that  the  Armenians  re- 
main to  this  date  the  first  and  only  once-free 
nation  Integrated  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
which  successfully  revolted  against  and  ex- 
pelled a  Soviet  Government.  This  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  famous  February  18 
Armenian  revolt.  See  Special  Report  No.  5 
(footnote  11.  this  study) . 

"  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  an  ofBclal  of  the  U.S. 
United  Nations  delegation.  Is  quoted  In  this 
regard  In  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec. 
15,  1960. 

"  A  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  be- 
fore the  8th  Trlennlel  Congress  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  on  Oct. 
12.  1962,  by  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Rowan. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  See  text  of  speech  in  Svoboda, 
Ukrainian  Weekly,  Oct.  20. 1962. 

"  Op.  clt. 

"  Op.  clt. 

'•As  quoted  In  Boston  Herald,  Nov.  28. 
1962. 

>•  Par.  13  of  Congressman  Floods  H.  Res. 
211. 

*>  Lines  20  to  25  p.  4,  and  lines  1  to  3.  p. 
5,  in  official  publication  of  Congressman 
Flood's  H.  Res.  211. 


Foar  Nations  in  Tronble — VI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKaT 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  here 
ifi  the  last  of  Joseph  Albright's  six  arti- 
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clcB  on   four  Latin   American  nation* 
where  trouble  1«  brewing^: 

(Prom  Newwlay,  June  M.  19«31 

Tov%    NBOHBOES    »    T«ouBL»— &rmir«    htn 

RxDs  m  Bamsu  Ootaha 

(By  Jooepb  Albright  I 

O«omo»rowif.— TUla  UtUe  chunk  of  South 

Am«rtc*n  r«a  e»t*t«  could  be  the  world  •  for- 

g.>tten    country,    except    lor    euch    racu    m 

The  goremment  U  run  by  »  clique  of  fa- 

o-iUcal  CommunUU  »nd  pro-OommunleU. 
unong  whose  chleftaine  U  a  tough  lady  Red 
trom  Chicago.  ^  ^     ,_ 

Pot  84  day*  the  country  ha«  been  slowly 
iitrangled  by  a  general  auike.  the  longest  In 
.iny  naUon-i  hlatory .  The  atrlXe  could  either 
overthrow  the  Communist  government  or 
i)erman«nUy    debilitate    the    opposition. 

British  Oulana  may   be  on  the   threshold 
«f  a  gory  clvU  war  between  descendanu  of 
ln>ed  Negro  sIstss  and  East  Indians  brought 
here  as  Indentxired  eervanu  to  replace  them, 
rhere  U  a  dream-world  quaUty  about  all 
this,    because    BrlUsh    Oulana    U    far    from 
pr  mltlve.     Supposedly    communism    thrives 
en  poverty  and  ignorance,  but  an  estimated 
eo  perecnt  erf  aduK  Guyanese  can  read  and 
,^lte.     Only  3  of  30  LaUn-Amerlcan  repub- 
Lici  claim  a   higher    literacy    rate.     Here   In 
Oeorgetown.  where  the  speaker  of  parliament 
wears  a   powdered   white   wig.    graduates  of 
Elarvard.  Oxford,  and  the  London  School  of 
lomomlcs  sit  over  brandy -and -soda  discuss- 
ing   cricket    wickets    and    Gladstone.     At    a 
moonlight  poUUcal. rally  recently,  an  orator 
appealed  for  soUdarity  by  quoting  two  verses 
aX  Byron  and  three  phrases  m  Latin.     With 
a    $26«-a-year    per    capita    Income,    British 
Guiana  U  not  a  rich  naUon.     But  two- thirds 
of  iier  Latin-American  neighbors — Including 
Uie  biggest.  Brazil — are  poorer. 

But  make  no  mistake.  Only  one  fact 
pie/ents  British  Oulana  from  becoming  In- 
tematlonal  communism's  first  base  of  op- 
•raUon  In  the  South  American  mainland- 
It  Is  still  a  British  colony  It  will  not  stay 
a  a.-ltlsh  colony  forever  Already  the  600.000 
Guyanese  have  been  granted  Internal  seif- 
gov.^nment.  and  London  has  agreed  In  prln- 
cliwl  to  confer  full  mdependence  at  sonie 
early,  but  unspeclflc.  date.  The  colonial 
ofilce' strongly  wanu  to  pull  out  as  soon  as 
postdble.  leaving  behind  the  Republic  of 
Guyana,  but  so  far  It  has  deferred  to  US. 
feJiTi  of  a  second  Cuba  In  this  hemisphere. 
What  the  British  will  do  If  Labor  Party 
Le.w;l«r  Harold  WUson  becomes  Prime  Min- 
ister is  anyoos's  guess. 

British  Guiana's  plunge  toward  commu- 
nism restated  largely  from  the  pollUcal  mag- 
nei4iim  of  cme  handsome  leader  and  the  or- 
ganizing skills  of  his  Amerlcin-born  wife. 
The  TP"^"  Is  45-year-old  Premier  Cheddl  B. 
Ja|;aa.  One  of  11  children  of  a  poor  Ouy- 
ani»5  sugar  worker.  Jagan  founded  the  now- 
rullx.g  People's  Progressive  Party  (PPP)  after 
studying  (from  1936  to  1942)  at  Howard 
Un.  verslty  and  Northwestern  Dental  School. 
Ons  of  British  Gulanas  great  turning  points 
came  In  tlje  early  1940'8  when  Jagan  feU 
m  Icve  with  and  married  Chlcagoan  Janet 
Roteiberg,  an  actlvUt  In  the  Young  Com- 
mun.st  League. 

V'hen  you  aek  Jagan  whether  he  Is  now 
a  Communist,  he  makes  a  heroic  effort  to 
avoid  being  pinned  down.  His  consistent 
poation— which  he  repeated  with  great 
charm  and  vigor  In  an  interview — Is  that 
he  liccepts  no  dictates  from  Havana  or  Mos- 
cow hut  Is  a  Marxian  socialist.  Unquestlon- 
ablj'  this  la  Jagan's  wisest  tack,  since  Brit- 
ish Guiana  U  still  awalUng  Independence 
and  ht  the  same  time  would  like  to  get  on 
Pretlclent  Kennedy's  foreign  aid  list. 

Bui-  there  can  no  longer  be  much  question 
that  Communist  is  the  right  word  few  Jagan. 
Last  year  the  usually  elusive  Premier  was 
call«)d  to  testify  at  a  colonial  office  hearing 


and   was  cross-examined  by   a  skilled  trial 
lawyer  frocn  an  opposition  party. 

"Do  you  accept  the  Communist   doctrine 
of  Marxism  and  Leninism?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"I  believe  In  Marxism,"  repUed  Jagan. 

"And  Leninism." 

-Yes' 

CAsrao  r*"»"  the  cxxatist 

The  questioner  then  asked  the  handsome 
Premier  whether  he  oould  think  of  any  of 
Pldel  Caatros  or  Nlklta  Khrushchev's  poU- 
cles  with  which  he  disagreed.  Jagan  could 
not.  According  to  an  earlier  Jagan  state- 
ment. Castro  Is  the  "greatest  liberator  of 
the  20th  century."  ^       ^     # 

What  Jagan  proposes  Is  a  native  brand  of 
communism,  not  Uke  that  In  Cuba  perhaps, 
but  communism  nevertheless.  He  Insists,  for 
example,  that  he  will  never  Junk  the  BrlUsh 
parliamentary  system.  And  because  only 
one  half  of  1  percent  of  British  Guiana  Is 
now  cultivated,  he  says  he  won't  have  to  ex- 
propriate private  land.  Ten  years  ago  Jagan 
wrote  -We  are  a  SoclalUt  Party,  and  na- 
Uonallzatlon  of  the  sugar  mdustry  and  In- 
deed aU  major  Industries  Is  our  objective. 
Now,  however,  he  speaks  of  a  "mUed  econ- 
omy" and  no  nationalization. 

HU  wife,  Janet.  Is  more  extremUt  in  the 
Communist  spectrum.  Last  year  on  a  visit 
to  East  Germany,  she  stood  on  the  Commu- 
nist side  of  the  Berlin  wall  and  lauded  Its 
biillders  for  having  prevented  Infiltration  of 
"counterrevolutionaries  and  Pasclst  provoca- 
teurs" Into  East  Berlin.  She  Is  the  editor  of 
the  PPP  newspaper,  which  declared  recently 
that  In  Its  dealings  with  the  United  States. 
Cuba  Is  "an  Innocent  virgin  relentlessly  pur- 
sued by  a  sex  maniac."  Besides  Janet,  other 
hardline  extremUts  In  the  PPP  Include  Party 
Chairman  Brlndley  H.  Benn  (who  says  It  is 
easier  to  stop  tomorrow  than  to  stop  com- 
munism"); Harvard-educated  Labor  Minis- 
ter Ranjl  Chandlslngh;  and  Moses  Bhagwan. 
head  of  a  Communist-dominated  youth  or- 
ganlzaUon. 

Here  In  Georgetovra,  It  came  as  no  surprise 
the  other  day  when  Jagan  chose  his  wife  to 
head  the  powerful  Home  Affairs  Mlnlstery. 
Janet  U  widely  regarded  as  both  the  brains 
and  the  spine  In  the  Jagan  twosome— par- 
Ucularly  the  brains.  As  an  official  Brttlsh 
Government  report  put  It  after  a  riot  last 
year:  "Dr.  Jagan  was  not  endowed  with  the 
breadth  of  vision  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  foresee  that  his  purpose  was  progress- 
ing toward  a  lamentable  end.  Nor  did  he 
possess  the  nlmblensss  of  Intellect,  or  dex- 
terity of  pollUcal  maneuvering,  which  allows 
a  poUUclan  to  change  his  plan  of  action." 
This  makes  dealing  with  Jagan  difficult,  of- 
ficials complain,  because  he  frequenUy 
changes  his  mind  after  talking  to  Janet. 

Ironically.  In  her  tiny,  stark  office  on  the 
second    floor    of    Preedom    House,    the    PPP 
headquarters.  Brttlsh  Guiana's  first  lady  first 
gives  the  appearance  of  an  American  bride 
too  shy  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  simimonlng 
her  absent  husband's  wrath.     "You  should 
ask  Premier  Jagan."  she  said,  parrying  ques- 
tions about  PPP  plans.    Now  43  and  mother 
of  two,  Mrs.  Jagan  Is  plump,  spectacled,  and 
wears  little  makeup  to  conceal  her  wrinkles. 
How  does  she  feel  toward  her  blrthland?    "I 
think  the  United  States  has  been  hysterical 
on  the  subject  of  Cuba."  she  said.    "My  view 
is  the  United  States  should  learn  to  live  with 
the  changes  in  the  world,  and  Cuba  Is  one  of 
those    changes"     Like    her    husband,    Janet 
denies  she  Is  a  Communist.     "We  are  enders 
of  colonialism."  Jhe  said.     "Neither  Dr  Jagan 
nor  I  have  ever  held  a  party  card  "     But.  she 
added,  "they  call  me  all  sorts  of  things.  In- 
cluding a  whore,  but  It  doesn't  bother  me.- 

KACX  BIVAUIT  AT  FAtTLT 

British  Guiana  has  a  deep  reservoir  of  antl- 
Jagan  sentiment,  and  It  would  be  nice  to 
portray  It  as  resistance  to  communism.  In 
reality,  however.  It  U  the  result  of  bitterness 
between  the  numerically  superior  Kast  In- 


dians and  Negroes.  Race  rivalry  was  far  be- 
low the  surface  here  imtU  1955.  when  Negro 
Lawyer  Porbes  Burnham  broke  with  Jagan 
to  form  his  own  predominantly  Negro  party. 
At  election  tlnis  In  1967.  the  unfortunate 
slogan  "Apaan  Jhaatl'— Hindi  for  "Vote  Your 
Race"— made  Its  first  of  many  appearances. 
Ever  since,  ahnost  solidly  Negro  Georgetown 
has  flocked  to  Bumhams  Peoples  National 
Congress  (PNC).  whUe  the  almost  solidly- 
East  Indian  rurea  areas  have  lined  up  behind 
Jagan's  PPP.  The  third  strongest  party,  soft 
drink  tycoon  Peter  DAgular's  United  Porce. 
appeals  chiefly  to  Catholics,  Portuguese. 
Amerindians,  businessmen  and  antl-Commu- 

nlsts.  .  ^ 

Althoiigh  It  would  be  comforting  to  picture 
either  Burnham  or  D'Agular  as  the  perfect 
solution  for  British  Guiana's  problems  neith- 
er really  qualifies.  The  British  Government's 
board  of  Inquiry  Into  the  Pebruary  1962  rloU 
accused  D'Agular  of  flirting  with  half-truths 
and  dlslngenuousness  and  strongly  Implied 
that  Burnham  had  fomented  racialism.  Both 
are  brilliant,  attractive  men.  but  both  are 
extremists  In  their  own  parties.  "I  am  very 
far  to  the  left."  says  Socialist  Burnham.  ac- 
curately. Por  his  part.  D'Agular  sees  a  Com- 
munist plot  behind  every  move  by  Jagan, 
Including  Income  taxes. 

Jagan  probably  Un't  as  open  to  charges  of 
racialism  as  Is  Burnham.  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  bloc  voting  perpetuates  conamu- 
nlsm.  Many  East  Indians  who  are  prosper- 
o\is.  conservative  property  owners  don't  like 
communism  but  still  vote  for  Jagan.  "Cheddl 
he's  our  boy."  they  say.  What  they  want 
above  all  Is  to  avoid  Burnham. 

The  vote  In  1961  was  Jagan.  42.63  percent; 
Burnham.  40.99  percent;  D'Agular.  16.38  per- 
cent. In  the  future.  Jagan's  margin  seems 
certain  to  Increase,  If  only  because  the  East 
Indians  have  been  multiplying  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  the  Negroes.  It  Is  calculated  that 
by  1970  East  India  voters  will  have  an  ab- 
solute majority,  so  not  even  a  Bumham- 
D'Agular  coalition  could  beat  Jagan. 

Recently  the  coals  of  raclasm  have  been 
blown  red  hot  by  a  nationwide  general  strike 
of  the  40.000-man  trades  union  councU 
(TUC).  The  strike  Is  now  In  Its  10th  week. 
Originally  the  pretext  was  a  Jagan-proposed 
labor-management  bill,  but  for  many  the 
strike  soon  tximed  Into  a  last-ditch  effort  to 
force  Jagan's  resignation.  "We  are  out  to 
Insxire  that  this  government  does  not  bring 
comunlsm  and  Castroism  to  our  country,  and 
we  Intend  to  do  It  peacefully,  by  a  general 
strike,  but  If  that  means  overthrowing  the 
government,  so  be  It."  said  TUC  Leader  Rich- 
ard Ishmael. 

Said  Burnham:  "I  think  Jagan  Is  going  to 
reach  a  breaking  point  In  another  month. 
If  not  sooner." 

Jagan  declares  that  he  doesn't  think  his 
government  can  be  overthrown,  but  If  It  Is. 
"Our  supporters  will  not  take  It  sitting  down. 
There  will  be  war  and  a  blood  bath.  There 
win  be  a  second  Congo  here." 

To  whlQh  Burnham  says.  "If  the  PNC 
wanted  to  kill  Jagan.  It's  easy  as  kissing 
hands.  But  It  would  be  stupid.  All  you 
would  have  Is  terrorism  and  counter- 
terrorism." 

British  Guiana  may  be  verging  on  a  bloody 
race  war.  despite  leaders'  appeals  for  peace. 
The  other  day  a  band  of  Negro  "freedom 
fighters"  barricaded  Jagan  Inside  parliament 
by  a  mass  "sit-in"  at  the  exits  When  Jagan's 
car  started  through  the  crowds,  his  body- 
guards  fired  Into  the  air.  but  somehow  four 
Negroes  were  hit  and  wounded.  Sometime 
later,  an  East  Indian  accldently  struck  an 
elderly  Negro  with  his  Jeep.  Suddenly  an 
angry  mob  of  600  Negroes  formed  around  the 
Jeep,  some  mouthing  threats  and  obscenities. 
The  driver  escaped,  but  not  before  his  Jeep 
bowled  over  five  more  Negroes.  There  fol- 
lowed a  wave  of  unprovoked  attacks  on  East 
Indian  pedestrians  and  looting  of  East  In- 
dians' stores. 
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On  Pebruary  16.  1962.  a  rumor  that  a 
Negro  child  had  been  killed  by  tear  gas  was 
all  It  took  to  spark  a  day  of  uncontrolled 
rioting  in  Georgetovni  In  which  six  were 
killed  and  56  business  places  looted  and 
burned.  Today  tension  Is  much  higher  be- 
cause almost  no  one  can  find  bread,  salt, 
butter,  margarine,  flour,  cigarettes,  or  gaso- 
line— except  on  the  black  markets,  where 
cigarettes  are  25  cents  each  and  gasoline  $1 
a  pint.  "A  hungry  people  Is  an  angry  peo- 
ple." sajrs  Ishmael. 

Any  number  of  long-term  solutions  have 
been  offered  for  British  Guiana,  but  none 
seems  promising  now.  One  political  expert 
went  through  a  long  explanation  of  how  mod- 
erates In  all  three  parties  might  someday 
Join  to  save  their  country,  but  then  added: 
"The  chances  of  British  Guiana  literally 
destroying  Itself  are  much  greater." 

Finally,  be  pointed  to  a  line  concerning 
British  Oulana  by  a  historian  named  Rod- 
way:  "It's  almost  a  wonder."  vfrote  Rodway 
in  1894,  "that  the  colony  has  not  been  aban- 
doned altogether." 


What  Freedom  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NORTH   CAkOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Cecil  L.  Murray,  an  outstanding  young 
man  from  my  congressional  district  who 
lives  at  Newton.  N.C..  recently  won  the 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  in 
our  State. 

His  winning  sr>eech,  "What  Preedom 
Means  to  Me."  is  a  splendid  analysis  of 
the  fundamental  principles  which  gov- 
ern a  free  society.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  find  Cecil  Murray's  re- 
marks to  be  of  interest,  and  I  include  his 
speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
What  Fkexdom  Means  to  Mk 

The  bus  halted:  the  students  piled  out. 
Before  us  towered  the  hated  "wall  of  shame." 
severing  the  main  arteries  of  one  of .  the 
largest  cities  in  the  world.  The  laughter 
which  had  accompanied  our  bup  ride 
changed  Into  silence  as  we  stared  at  the 
erowcs  which  marked  the  spots  of  ultimate 
liberation  fe»r  those  who  had  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  escape  from  East  Berlin  to  West 
Berlin.  While  several  of  us  were  walking 
farther  along  the  length  of  the  wall,  we 
noticed  a  middle-aged  woman  standing  and 
looking  across  the  cement-and-barbed-wlre 
barrier.  She' kept  talking,  seemingly  to  no 
one  In  particular.  C\irlou8,  one  of  my  friends 
asked  the  woman  what  she  was  doing. 
Her  reply  was  so  slow  and  deliberate  that 
even  I  with  my  sparse  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man could  understand.  She  pointed  to  a 
fourth  story  window  on  the  East  side.  In 
It  stood  another  woman  staring  Impassively 
back  at  us.  "That's  my  sister."  said  the 
middle-aged  woman.  "I  come  here  every 
day  to  talk  to  her.  She  Is  permitted  to  look 
out  the  window,  but  she  knows  that  If  she 
makes  any  sign  of  recognition  the  Com- 
munists will  move  her  away  from  the  wall 
far  back  Into  the  city."  At  that  moment, 
J  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  my  life.  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  meaning  of  freedem. 

That  I,  as  an  American,  should  have  been 
so  Imperceptlve  of  the  significance  of  this 
profound  word  is  nei>t  unnatural;  for  free- 
dc«n  Is  such  an  obvious  and  Integral  part 


of  our  very  existence  In  this  "land  of  the 
free"  that  we  oftentimes  take  It  for  granted. 
The  bold  llberty-or-death  proclamation  of 
Patrick  Henry,  the  assertion  of  oizr  Pound- 
ing Pathers  of  the  unaUenable  rights  of 
liberty,  the  affirmation  of  man's  basic  free- 
doms in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  the  toui  freedoms  of 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt — all  of  these  we 
proudly  boast   as  ohr   American  heritage. 

However,  to  our  forefathers,  freedom  was 
more  than  a  mere  political  abstraction; 
freedom  was  a  proposition  worth  dying  for. 
Victor  Hugo  once  said:  "Greater  than  the 
tread  of  mighty  armies  Is  an  Idea  whose 
hour  Is  come."  In  1776  for  our  young  land, 
that  Idea  was  freedom.  Preedom  to  those 
"angry  young  men"  In  the  "nilrteen  Colonies 
was  an  unquenchable  flame  of  desire,  a 
spark  which  smoldered  under  the  Injustices 
of  British  rule  and  finally  burst  Into  a 
mighty  Inferno  consuming  the  continent  and 
driving  the  oppressor  to  the  sea. 

In  our  great  Nation  the  sweet  taste  of 
freedom's  precious  nectar  is  Infinite.  Our 
freedom  Is  the  gay  Uughter  of  children,  the 
charity,  the  compassion  of  the  American 
people.  Our  freedom  Is  the  freedom  of 
choice  which  God  Intended  all  men  to  have — 
the  right  to  speak,  to  worship,  to  dissent, 
to  dream,  to  build,  to  succeed — yes,  even 
tofaU. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  once  inscribed  this 
peUtlon  to  Almighty  God:  "Grant  us 
brotherhood.  •  •  •  If  our  brothers  are 
oppressed,  then  we  are  oppressed.  If  they 
hunger,  we  hunger.  If  their  freedom  is 
taken  away,  our  freedom  Is  not  secure." 
The  churches  of  Germany  defy  the  Com- 
munist wrall  of  shame  by  proclaiming:  "We 
are  yet  all  brothers."  "Preedom."  In  the 
words  of  Rxissell  BavenjDort.  "Is  not  to  limit 
but  to  share;  and  freedom  here  Is  freedom 
everywhere."  A  world  brotherhood  In  which 
all  men  enjoy  and  respect  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  a  world  which  Is  an  Incandescent 
sphere  of  Justice  and  equality  shadowed  by 
no  human  or  ideological  oppression,  a  world 
In  which  there  are  no  walls  to  separate 
man  from  man — this  Is  what  freedom  means 
to  me. 


Cold  War  EducatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vTSCuaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  June 
15,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Edwin  E.  Wil- 
lis, delivered  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Cold  War  Educa- 
tion at  Tampa,  Pla.,  an  organization 
established  by  recent  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  Gov.  Parris  Bryant 
of  Plorida,  is,  along  with  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  The  gathering 
consisted  of  a  large  number  from  many 
sections  of  the  country  to  discuss  and 
consider  this  most  important  study.  The 
address  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
Willis,  is  an  able  and  outstanding  one 
characteristic  of  his  public  utterances. 
I  commend  the  address  to  the  attention, 
not  only  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  but 
to  others  who  subscribe  to  and  read  the 
Congressional  Record. 


•  I  have  known  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Willis 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  recently  become 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  un- 
American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  succeed  that  other  great 
American,  the  late  Honorable  Prancis  E. 
Walter.  I  have  worked  with  Edwin  E. 
Willis  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  have  had  the  privilege 
and  the  opportunity  of  serving  with  him 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  well  as  on  the 
Committee  on  un-American  Activities. 

I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and 
one  of  the  most  devoted  public  servants. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  man  like 
Congressman  Willis  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  particularly  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  succeed  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  which  he 
heads. 

In  the  address  which  the  Congressmsm 
delivered  at  Tampa,  Pla.,  before  the  con- 
ference hereinbefore  referred  to,  he  cites 
some  of  the  important  truths  which  are 
brought  out  by  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mittee he  steers.  They  involve  factors 
that  every  American  should  be  aware 
of  and  concern  himself  with.  For  this 
reason,  I  hope  that  his  remarks  will  be 
widely  read.  The  address  is  as  follows: 
Address  or  Hon.  Edwttn  E.  Willis,  Chaikman, 

Committee    on    Un-American     Acnvmzs 

1963  CoNrERXNCE  O.N  Colo  War  Education, 

Tampa,  Pla. 

Governor  Bryant,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  truly  an  honor  for 
me  to  address  so  noted  an  audience  on  so 
vital  a  subject.  'L  first  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  and  my  appreciation  to  you, 
Governor,  und  to  the  Institute  for  Ameri- 
can Strategy,  for  undertaking — and  success- 
fully carrying  out — a  project  so  Important 
to  the  preesrvp.tlon  of  all  freedoms  In  which 
we  believe  and  to  welfare  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  of  humanity  Itself.  I  say  this 
because,  as  vre  all  know,  the  fate  of  the  world 
depends  so  largely  on  what  the  United  States 
does — or  dr>es  not  do — today,  particularly  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  And — there 
can  be  no  question  about  this — conferences 
such  as  this  can,  and  will,  ultimately  have 
great  Influence  In  shaping  the  future  policies 
of  the  United  States. 

My  congratulations,  also,  to  all  those  who 
have  attended  this  conference.  By  your 
very  presence  you  have  demonstrated  your 
comprehension  of  the  most  important  truth 
of  our  time — the  truth  that  our  country,  our 
civilization,  and  freedom  Itself,  face  a  most 
serious  threat,  a  threat  different  from  any 
we  faced  before,  a  new  tjrpe  of  adversary 
whose  operations  must  be  understood, 
studied,  and  analyzed  If  we  are  not  to  fall 
vlctlme  to  his  rapacity  as  so  many  millions 
of  other  people  have. 

As  successful  as  this  conference  has  been. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  there  will  be  many 
more  of  them,  and  that  each  one  will  be  suc- 
cessively bigger  and  better.  These  confer- 
ences are.  In  truth,  the  key  to  victory  In  the 
cold  war  which,  our  heritage  dictates,  we 
must  fight  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Knowledge  Is  the  beginning,  the  essentiaj 
first.  In  finding  the  answer  to  any  problem, 
whether  It  be  the  development  of  a  cure  for 
disease,  a  means  for  preventing  economic 
disruption,  for  correcting  educational  defi- 
ciencies, or  eliminating  crime.  All  these 
things  are  enemies  of  mankind  and  of  na- 
tions. We  must  find  a  solution  to  them,  we 
must  war  against  them — and  It  Is  enlighten- 
ing In  this  respect  to  consider  that  the  first 
rule  of  warfare — know  your  enemy — is  really 
the  first  rule  of  all  human  attempts  to  solve 
any  problem. 
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The  American  people  have  actually  been 
following  tlila  rule  at  warfare  for  years  In 
attacking  Vae  problems  they  face.  Of  late, 
for  example,  they  have  contributed  mllllona 
of  dollars  tor  cancer  reaearch  and,  for  this 
very  reason,  great  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  field.  Cases  formerly  declared  Incurable 
are  cured  txlay.  and  we  are  getting  closer 
and  closer  to  the  achievement  of  our  ulti- 
mate goal — in  actual  cure  for  cancer. 

We  must  do  the  same  about  mankind's 
deadliest  «nemy — communism — a  cancer 
which  destroys  not  only  men's  bodies,  but 
which  also  warps,  corrupts,  and  degrades 
their  minds.  In  addition  to  kUllng  their 
souls. 

We  have  l^ged  In  this  field  in  the  past, 
but  there  aro  leflnlte  signs  that  we  are  now 
on  the  way.  'Tils  meeting,  the  formation  of 
the  Committe«j  on  Cold  War  Education  of 
the  National  Oovernors'  Conference,  the  In- 
troduction of  courses  on  Americanism 
versus  communism  In  many  schools  all  are 
Indications  th»t  the  American  people  are 
waktng  up  to  what  they  must  do  to  preserve 
their  freedom — study  communism.  They 
are  beginning;  to  realize,  as  does  any  com- 
petent mlllta.-y  commander,  that  they  can- 
not meet  and  defeat  their  enemy — except  by 
pure  luck — unless  they  know  him  well 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  that  this 
country  wMl  rot  have  any  real  security  until 
the  bulk  of  its  citizens  and  its  officials 
understand  tlie  basic  philosophy  and  doc- 
trines of  communism,  its  objectives  and — 
equally,  or  mere  important — the  means,  the 
strategy  and  Actlcs,  the  tricks  and  decep- 
tions, the  fal.;ehoodB  and  half-truths,  the 
Communists  \ise  and  will  use  to  achieve 
those  objectives 

Understanding  all  these  things  Is  a  large 
order,  because  the  Communist  effort  Is  a 
total  effort — national  and  International — 
political,  economic,  military,  diplomatic, 
cultural,  propagandlstic,  agitational,  sub- 
versive—covering every  facet  of  human  ac- 
tivity. In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
done,  there  must  be  further  study  and  the 
most  careful  dstlllatlon  of  the  facts  devel- 
oped In  order  to  cram  all  the  Information 
needed  Into  re  atlvely  simple,  practical  and 
effective  course*  on  communism  that  can  be 
taught  In  our  kJgh  schools  and  colleges,  and 
also  made  available  to  adults. 

This,  as  I  said.  Is  a  large  order — but  we 
can  do  It,  and  we  will  do  It — you  will  do  It. 
Some  exceller  t  study  courses  have  already 
been  developed,  as  here  In  the  State  of 
Florida.  But  -tls  Is  a  new  area  we  are 
exploring,  and  much  work,  research  and 
experlmentatloti  remains  to  be  done  In  it. 
Improvements  and  refinements  will  be 
made — with  your  help  and  that  of  others 
who  have  a  sincere  and  intelligent  Interest 
In  the  field. 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  saying  a 
few  words  at  tais  point  on  the  subject  of 
Congress  and  cold  war  education,  and  paying 
tribute,  not  to  myself,  but  to  many  past 
Members  of  the  Congress — some  of  them 
still  serving  in  tbe  House — for  their  alertness 
on  this  subject 

It  was  35  years  ago  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  took  official  and  effective 
notice  of  the  Communist  threat  to  this  coun- 
try by  establishing  the  Sj)eclal  Committee 
on  Un-Amerlcar.  Activities.  Eighteen  years 
ago  It  made  the  ix>mmlttee  a  standing  one. 
On  two  occasloi\s  before  1938 — in  1930  and 
again  In  1934 — t&e  House  established  special 
committees  to  Investigate  Communist  activ- 
ities and  propaganda. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities functions,  basically  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  all  othei-  congressional  committees 
do.  All  have  a  primarily  legislative  func- 
tion. It  is  their  duty  In  their  respective 
fields — agriculture,  labor,  banking,  subver- 
sion and  internal  security,  and  so  forth — to 
hold  hearings  In  order  to  develop  the  facts 
that  will  assist  iJiem  In  weighing  the  pros 


and  cons  of  proposed  legislation,  and  de- 
termining whether  partlcxilar  bills  merit  be- 
ing reported  to  the  full  House  for  action. 
When  a  bill  Is  so  reported,  the  committee 
hearings  and  report  on  It  stimulate  debate 
and  provide  information  that  helps  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  determine  how  they 
will  vote  on  the  bill.  Committees,  of  co\irse. 
also  have  the  duty  to  recommend  new  legis- 
lation as  It  is  needed  and  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  existing  laws  to  correct  deficiencies 
or  weaknesses  in  them. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  often  been  attacked — usually 
through  distortion — on  this  as  on  other  is- 
sues, the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Its 
record  In  the  legislative  area  compares  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  any  other  committee. 
Over  40  of  the  legislative  reconmiendatlons 
made  by  the  committee  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional security  over  the  years  have  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  conamlt- 
tee  has  not  made  many  recommendations  In 
the  policy  field,  the  area  covered  by  execu- 
tive action  rather  than  by  law.  Despite  this 
fact,  over  a  dozen  of  Its  recommendations 
In  the  policy  area  have  been  adopted  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goverrmient. 

All  conunlttees,  too.  have  a  watchdog  or 
'"oversight"  function — keeping  an  eye  on 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Here  too. 
the  committee  has  performed  creditably.  A 
recent  example  of  effective  committee  ac- 
tion in  this  field  was  its  Investigation  of 
security  practices  in  the  National  Security 
Agency,  following  the  defection  of  two  NSA 
mathematicians   to  the   Soviet   Union. 

Because  of  the  super-secret  nature  of  NSA 
and  its  operations,  these  hearings  were  held 
In  executive  session.  There  was  no  fan- 
fare or  publicity  attached  to  them.  This 
Investigation,  however,  led  not  only  to  22 
reforms  In  NSA  seciirity  procedures,  but  to 
the  dismissal  of  the  Director  of  Personnel, 
the  "reslgnaUon"  of  the  Director  of  Se- 
curity, and  two  other  employees  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Security  Service — and  also  to  the 
ouster  of  26  other  NSA  employees  for  rea- 
son of  sex  deviation. 

More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  House  passed  a  bill, 
drafted  by  the  committee  on  the  basis  of 
facts  developed  in  Its  Investigation,  that  will 
guarantee  the  Implementation  of  better  se- 
curity procedures  In  the  NSA  in  the  future. 
Through  this  Investigation  the  committee 
carried  out  both  lU  oversight  and  lU  legis- 
lative functions. 
•  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
differs  from  all  other  committees  except  one. 
however.  In  that  it  U  specifically  designated 
an  Investigating  committee.  It  has  a  man- 
date to  continually  keep  its  eye  on,  to  in- 
vestigate subversive  activities  and  the  dis- 
semination of  Communist  propaganda  in  this 
country  and  to  report  Its  findings  to  the 
House.  Only  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  similar,  continuing  investi- 
gative authority.  The  House  perceived,  when 
it  established  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  that  the  problem  it  faced  was 
such  that  extensive  use  would  have  to  be 
made  of  Congress'  power  to  investigate  If 
the  problem  of  Internal  subversion  was  to  be 
dealt  with  effectively.  History  has  often 
demonstrated  that  when  dealing  with  some 
problems,  revelation  of  the  truth — giving  the 
public  the  facta  It  cannot  Itself  uncover — 
has  as  much,  or  more,  corrective  value  than 
does  legislation 

Criticism  has  been  made  of  Committee  in- 
vestigations It  has  been  charged  that  Its 
procedures  or  methods  are  unfair  or  viola- 
tive of  constitutional  rights.  Some  of  this 
criticism  has  come  from  well  intentloned 
but  misinformed  persons,  and  some  from 
those  with  ulterior  motives. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  the  area 
of  procedures  or  methods,  the  Committee  on 


Un-American  Activities  has  actually  been  a 
congressional  pacesetter.  It  was  the  first 
committee  In  the  House  to  publish  specific 
rules  of  procedure.  It  has  followed  these 
rules  for  several  years  before  they  were  pub- 
lished. It  has  had  a  subcommittee  on  rules 
of  procedure  which  has  worked  over  the  years 
to  refine  and  Improve  committee  procedures. 
All  Members  of  the  House  have  been  Invited 
by  this  subcommittee  to  submit  any  recom- 
mendations they  oared  to  make.  The 
sparclty  of  the  suggestions  received  Is  an  in- 
dication of  how  firm  the  House  is  In  its  be- 
lief that  the  committee's  methods  are  emi- 
nently fair. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Communist 
Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Objectives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  after  each  one  of 
Its  members  had  reviewed  a  varied  selection 
of  committee  hearings,  Issued  the  following 
report: 

"The  congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing communism,  and  In  particular  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  in  smear  campaigns  and  have  In- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
investigated.  Your  committee  is  Impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  the  hearings 
before  that  conunittee  have  been  conducted. 
•  *  •  We  are  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
called  to  testify  before  the  committee  are 
being  treated  fairly  and  properly  In  all  re- 
spects and  we  also  feel  satisfied  that  each 
witness  Is  accorded  full  proptectlon  v>  far  as 
his  consUtutlonal  dr  other  legal  rights  are 
involved." 

What  I  would  like  to  stress  today,  however, 
In  talking  about  the  committee,  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  its  activities  to  cold  war  edu- 
cation. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  committee,  like 
other  congressional  committees.  Is  basically 
an  educational  Institution.  Its  function, 
through  Investigation,  research,  and  Interro- 
gation of  witnesses  is  to  develop  facts — pri- 
marily as  I  stated  before,  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. But  facts  are  facts,  and  they  are  edu- 
cational no  matter  what  purpose  they  are 
developed  for.  For  this  reason,  the  commit- 
tees' hearings,  reports,  and  oonsultatlona— 
and  over  500  volumes  of  them  have  been 
published  over  the  years — have  served  a  very 
definite  educational  need.  I  believe  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  that  they  have  played  a 
major  role  not  only  In  alerting  the  American 
people  to  the  dangers  of  communism  but  also 
In  stimulating  Interest  In  the  study  of  com- 
munism 

All  of  you,  I  am  sxire,  have  heard  or  read 
statements  or  Implications  to  the  contrary. 
A  very  definite  effort  has  been  made  by  some 
persons  and  groups  to  create  the  Impression 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Is  basically  shallow,  not 
too  Informative,  on  the  extremist  or  fiam- 
boyant  side  and.  therefore,  of  little  value  to 
the  scholar  or  to  any  person  who  really 
wishes  to  understand  communism. 

Again,  there  Is  much  evidence  that  the 
opposite  Is  true.  Not  only  Members  of  the 
Congress,  but  educators,  clergymen,  civic 
leaders,  businessmen,  and  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  use  committee  publications 
as  sources  of  material  for  public  addresses. 
The  committee's  documents  are  also  used  as 
texU  and  as  supplemental  reading  material 
In  high  schools  and  colleges,  seminars,  in 
the  training  of  Government  personnel,  and 
even  by  foreign  goveriunenta. 

I  don't  want  to  take  too  much  time  prov- 
ing this  point,  but  assert  as  a  fact  that 
dozens  of  scholars,  as  the  footnotes  and 
indexes  of  their  books  Indicate,  have  made 
extensive  use  of  committee  doctunents. 

The  facts — as  briefly  as  they  have  been 
outlined  here — Indicate  that  the  publica- 
tions of  the  committee  are  useful  source 
material  for  cold  war  education.  They  are 
not.  of  course,  prepared  as  textbooks:  never- 
theless, they  contain  much  Information  of 
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value  In  the  preparation  of  courses  and  for 
supplemental  reading.  The  fact  that,  largelj^ 
in  response  to  popular  demand,  about  7 '/a 
million  copies  of  the  committee's  publica- 
tions have  been  dUtrlbuted  throughout  the 
country.  Is  an  Indication  of  their  value  and 
the  real  role  they  have  played  In  educating 
the  American  people  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism and  the  threat  It  poses  to  our  way 
of  Ufe. 

The  very  concept  of  cold  war  education 
Is  controversial.  This  neither  surprises  nor 
dismays  me,  and  I  am  sure  It  will  not  deter 
any  of  you  from  the  pioneer  role  you  have 
assumed  in  this  field.  Cold  war  education 
Is  a  new  concept  and  new  concepts  often  are 
controversial.  There  is  resistance  to  them 
from  those  not  fully  Informed,  those  who  are 
not  forward-looking,  and  those  who  have  an 
ax  to  grind.  Most  of  this  resistance  can 
and  will  be  overcome.  Just  as  obstacles  to 
worthwhile  innovations  of  the  past  have 
been. 

The  point  has  been 'made  and  much  em- 
phasized of  late  that  courses  In  contununlsm 
must  be  thoroughly  objective  and  must  not 
be  mere  indoctrination  against  communism. 
Generally  speaking.  I  agree  with  this  com- 
pletely. Such  courses  must  be  factual  and 
objective.  If  they  are  not,  we  are  merely 
mlseducatlng  ourselves  and  our  children 
about  the  enemy  we  face  and  are  thereby  re- 
ducing the  chances  of  success  In  resisting 
his  attack.  It  would  be  foolish,  to  say  the 
least,  to  do  that.  No  rational  person  can 
object  to  the  Idea  that  cold  war  education 
must  be  thorough,  objective,  sober,  and  that 
It  should  not  be  comjKised  of  mere  ranting 
against  communism,  with  no  constructive 
answers,  and  suggestions. 

But  I  view  with  caution  the  warnings  put 
\orth  by  some  against  any  Indoctrination  at 
all  In  teaching  about  communism,  and  es- 
pecially as  they  apply  the  word  Indoctrina- 
tion. 

Communism  proposes  a  way  of  life  vastly 
different  from  our  own.  Our  students  are 
presented  with  a  way  of  Ufe  proposed  by  the 
Communists.  Is  It  Just  as  good  as  our  own? 
Is  It  better?     Is  It  worse? 

Are  our  Federal  prisons  better  or  worse 
than  Soviet  slave  labor  camps? 

Which  Judicial  system  Is  better — ours  or 
the  Soviet's? 

Which  property  ownership  system  is  bet- 
ter— ours  or  the  Soviet's? 

Is  our  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  religion 
better  or  worse  than  that  which  prevails  In 
the  Soviet  Union? 

The  student  must  make  a  Judgment,  and. 
given  the  facts  on  both  sides  of  these  and 
other  questions,  he  usually  comes  out  with 
sound  answers.  But  there  comes  a  point 
when  he  seeks  and  looks  to  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  his  teachers  and  elders  for 
help  and  guidance.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  have  an  obligation  in  this  respect. 
There  are  some  who  call  this  indoctrination. 
I  regard  it  as  mature  and  educated  assist- 
ance to  the  student  In  making  a  proper 
Judgment. 

Hand  In  hand  with  education  about  com- 
munism— If  we  are  to  have  effective  cold  wv 
education — we  must  have  thorough  educa- 
tion In  Americanism.  We  cannot  expect  our 
students  to  love  their  country  and  institu- 
tions deeply  and.  therefore,  to  act  In  their 
defense  If  they  are  Ignorant  of  them.  TheJ 
must  know  and  appreciate  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  U  founded.  lU  history.  iU 
Institutions.  Its  great  traditions  and  heroes. 
Only  If  they  know  these  things,  will  they  be 
able  to  appreciate  how  real  and  how  serious 
the  threat  ol  conununlsm  Is. 

I  am  certainly  no  advocate  of  Jingoism  or 
excessive  nationalism,  but  I  do  know  that 
concentration^ on  muckratlng  and  the  de- 
bunking of  American  heroes  and  institutions 
U  no  way  to  develop  loyalty.     I  Itnow  that 


this  kind  of  teaching  weakens  loyalty,  tmder- 
mlnes  patriotism  and,  therefore,  aids  those 
who  would  destroy  our  freedom. 

Our  country  Is  not  perfect.  It  has  Its 
weaknesses  and  Imperfections.  There  are 
some  not  so  noble  events  In  Its  history. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  when  compared  with 
any  other  country  on  earth — and  when  our 
system  Is  compared  with  any  other — we  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  and  much  to  be 
proud  of.  I  am  not  appealing  for  suppres- 
sion of  all  that  is  not  good  in  our  past.  I  am 
api>eallng  for  objective  teaching  of  both  the 
good  and  the  bad,  because  the  good,  the 
great  and  the  glorious  so  far  outweigh  the 
bad  that  objective  teaching  cannot  help 
but  Instill  pride  and  love  of  country. 

Too  often  In  the  past,  the  teaching"  of 
American  history  and  government  has  been 
neglected  in  some  institutions  and,  when  It 
has  been  given.  It  has  not  been  objective; 
there  has  been  over-emphafls  on  the  de- 
bunking and  failure  to  give  fair  time  and 
consideration  to  all  that  Ls  glorious  In  our 
past.  The  result  has  been  the  development 
of  the  apathetic,  uncommitted  citizen,  the 
political  neutralist  who  exists  In  a  vacuum 
as  far  as  patriotism  is  concerned. 

We  must  face  the  reality  that  the  man 
who  stands  for  nothing,  can  fall  for  any- 
thing, that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  that 
the  Communists  and  other  totalitarians  are 
always  eager  to  fill  politically  empty  minds 
with  their  Insidious  philosophy,  and  they 
can  fill  such  minds  much  more  easily  than 
any  others.  Our  youth  want  and  need  be- 
lief. If  we  don't  give  It  to  them,  someone 
else  will. 

We  face  a  great  challenge  today.  But  we 
are  a  great  Nation.  We  have  great  public 
officials,  great  educators,  great  citizens.  We 
win  meet  that  challenge  In  a  great  way — 
as  we  have  met  all  such  challenges  In  the 
past.  There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  but 
that  we  win  achieve  victory  In  the  cold 
far — through  education  and  through  edu- 
cated action. 


TVA:   An  Expensive  Party 


patronize  TVA.  Over  %2  billion  has  been 
invested  by  taxpayers  In  Its  facilities.  It  pays 
no  Federal  Income  taxes,  whereas  the  Inves- 
tor-owned utilities  pay  about  25  percent  of 
their  revenues  in  taxes  of  all  kinds.  TVA 
makes  payments  to  local  governments  In  lieu 
of  taxes,  but  these  are  much  less  than  In- 
vestor-owned utilities  doing  a  comparable 
business  would  pay. 

That  Isnt  all.  In  addition  to  these  tre- 
mendous, special-privilege  tax  advantages, 
TVA  gets  a  variety  of  free  (that  is,  tax- 
payer-financed) services  from  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  pays  no  excise  taxes,  Is  not 
required  to  pay  State  public  utility  taxes  or 
State  income  taxes,  and  It  gets  reduced 
freight  rates  from  land-grant  railroads. 

The  final  Irony  Is  that,  when  the  TVA  was 
formed  as  a  Government  corporation  30  years 
ago,  the  intention  was  that  Its  primary  pur- 
pose was  to  control  floods  and  Improve  navi- 
gation, and  that  electric  power  would  be  an 
incidental  byproduct.  But,  In  1961,  83  per- 
cent of  the  total  TVA  Investment  was  de- 
voted to  electric  power  operations. 

Talk  about  that  camel  who  managed  to  get 
his  nose  under  the  tent. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent 30th  Birthday  of  TVA  was  a  rather 
expensive  anniversary  for  taxpayers. 

Ballyhooed  for  so-called  low  coet  pow- 
er, TVA  rates  are  possible  only  only  be- 
cause of  the  generosity  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Robert  and  Helen  Haller's  Hamilton 
(111.)  Press  had  the  following  editorial 
on  June  13:- 

An  Expensive  Party 

The  Other  day  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority observed  Its  30th  birthday.  And  It 
was  an  occasion  worth  noting — tat  more 
reasons  than  one. 

To  begin  with,  TVA  Is  quite  some  opera- 
tion. It  services  an  SO.OOO-square-mlle  area 
In  seven  States.  It  provides  power  for  1.6 
million  customers.  It  has  31  major  hydro- 
electric dams  along  with  10  steam-generating 
plants. 

So  much  for  Its  resources  and  services. 
But  these  Is  much  more  to  the  TVA  story. 

This  was  the  'most  expensive  birthday 
party  the  guests  ever  paid  for,  given  Involun- 
tarily by  more  than  60  million  American 
taxpayers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  dont 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   1IASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  Octo- 
ber and  November  of  last  year  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  launched  massive  at- 
tacks along  India's  long  northern  border. 
The   Indian   Government   urgently   re- 
quested   military    assistance    from    the 
West   to   bolster   its   faltering   military 
forces.     That  aid  was  forthcoming  by 
airlift,  and  it  has  continued  unde»  the 
Nassau   agreement  with  Great  Britain. 
But  the  threat  of  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  of  India — the  danger  of  fur- 
ther   Communist    expansion    in    south 
and  southeast  Asia  remains.     Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  has  de- 
voted his  most  recent  newsletter  to  his 
Massachusetts  constituents  to  this  prob- 
lem.   It  is  entitled  "Communism  in  the 
Himalayas — Threat  and  Response."     In 
it   Senator   Saltonstall   supports   con- 
tinuing U.S.  military  assistance  for  India 
and  gives  the  reasons  why.    He  also  em- 
phasizes our  traditional  relationship  with 
Pakistan  and  calls  for  a  unified  approach 
on  the  south  Asian  subcontinent  to  the 
Communist  threat.    I  consider  his  steady 
thoughts    on   this    urgent    subject    ex- 
tremely  persuasive   as   we    attempt   to 
fashion  our  national  policy  in  this  area 
of  the  world,  and  therefore  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  news- 
letter  by   placing   it   in   the   Appendix 
today. 

Communism  in  the  Himalayas — Threat  an» 
Response 
In  October* and  November  of  last  fall  Com- 
munist China  launched  massive  attacks  on 
India's  northern  border.  This  threat  to  the 
destiny  of  freedom  In  south  Asia  remains 
a  serious  one,  and  upon  India's  ability  to 
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how  her  ground  8uc<ea«fully  resU  th#  free 
worlds  chances  of  resUUng  another  thru»t 
of  Communlat  expansion. 

This  preeenU  th«  United  States  with  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity— a  challenge 
to  our  pledge  to  do  what  we  can  to  contain 
CommunUt  expansion,  and  an  opportunity 
te^  help  a  newly  conscious  democracy  grow 
stronger  as  a  nation  capable  of  maintaining 
her  freedom.  Tet  In  Its  response  the  United 
States  faces  an  lntrl:ate  problem,  given  our 
own  limited  resources  and  our  traditional 
friendship  with  PakUtan. 

Since  her  independence  In  ll»47,  India 
has  struggled  for  pol.tlcal  unity  among  peo- 
ples of  divergent  linguisUc  and  regional 
groupings,  and  painfully  sought  for  them 
real  economic  growth  and  an  Improved  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  foreign  affairs.  Prtnie  Min- 
ister Nehru  has  foUowed  a  nonallnement 
policy  on  the  grounds  that  neither  Bast  nor 
West  has  a  monopoly  on  right  and  that 
India  with  her  limited  resources,  could  play 
a  more  helpful  role  in  the  cold  war  if  she 
kept  herself  free  from  entangling  alliances. 
At  times,  this  policy  has  brought  her  Into 
disagreement  with  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

But  last  fall,  Indian  Uluslons  about  Chi- 
nese Communist  friendship  were  rudely 
•hocked  with  the  invasion  by  her  giant 
neighbor  to  the  North.  Paced  with  over- 
whelming defeats  suffered  by  her  own  army 
and  no  certain  knowledge  of  how  far  the 
Chinese  would  drive.  Mr.  Nehru  requested 
Immediate  and  extensive  Western  military 
aid.  Assistance  in  winter  clothing,  medi- 
cal supplies,  communiciitlona,  ammunition, 
and  other  equipment  was  provided  by  US. 
alrUft.  proving  anew  the  Western  conamit- 
ment  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

At  Nassau  In  Decembe"  of  last  year,  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  Stat.!8  agreed  to  a  Joint 
program  of  •120  mllllou  In  military  aid, 
equally  divided,  to  prepaj  e  India  In  priority 
areas  for  poesUbe  renewed  Communist  ag- 
gression In  the  near  futxire.  Twelve  U.S. 
Air  Force  C-130'8  were  serit  to  help  India  lift 
troopa  and  supplies  to  -he  forward  areas. 
A  UjS.  team  was  dlsjaaU  hed  to  study  In- 
dia's Indigenous  defense  production  require- 
ments and  poesible  external  assistance  In 
this  area,  and  a  Joint  United  States- Common- 
wealth oillltary  team  studied  India's  air  de- 
fense capability  and  requlremenU  in  light  of 
the  poaalbUlty  of  Chinese  OommunUt  air  at- 
tacks in  the  futxire.  U.S.  Etefense  and  State 
Department  officials  are  currently  studylmg 
possible  ongoing  aid  as  the  Nassau  program 
Is  being  completed,  and  oiir  Government  con- 
Unues  to  consult  closely  with  the  British  on 
the  i»t7blem. 

What  has  happened  In  India  a*  a  result  of 
the  Communist  aggression  and  the  unhesi- 
tating Western  support?  First,  there  is  a 
passionate  public  resolve  to  meet  the  threat 
to  India.  Personal  Jewelry  was  contributed 
to  the  Indlam  National  Defense  Fund  by  vil- 
lagers throughout  India.  There  are  many 
more  volunteers  for  the  Indian  military  than 
can  effectively  be  Inducted.  In  the  parlia- 
ment as  well  as  in  the  responsible  Minlsterles 
of  the  Indian  Government  there  Is  an  urgent 
program  underway  for  rebuilding  the  Indian 
military  establishment. 

Second,  there  is  a  new  awareness,  a  serious- 
ness. In  New  -Delhi  Concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat.  Defense  Minister 
Khrlshna  Menon  was  forced  o\it  of  the  cabi- 
net and  his  political  Influence  has  strongly 
declined.  Although  India  has  stated  her 
Ami  reaffirmation  of  nonallgnment,  this 
policy  is  now  cast  in  more  disciplined  terms 
with  a  greater  emph^is  on  the  Ideals  of 
democracy.  India's  Presldeat  Radhakhrlsh- 
nan  during  his  recent  state  'visit  to  the 
United  States  said:  "We  are  pledged  to  adopt 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  and  we  will  not  be 
deterred  from  that  pledge.  Nonallgnment 
does  not  mean  any  equivocation  or  giving 
away  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  demo- 
cracy." 
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But  where  does  all  o*  this  leave  Pakistan? 
There  are  peraUtent  noises  of  discontent 
coming  from  Karachi  to  Indicate  that  our 
old  friend  and  stMuUast  aUy  is  not  onlv  un- 
happy about  the  amount  oC  Weetern  mllltajry 
aid  for  India,  but  alao  genuinely  fearful  of 
the  poealblllty  of  future  deployment  of  In- 
dia's expanding  military  against  Pakistan,  A 
number  erf  objective  obeervers  feel  India  did 
not  cooperat*  In  the  recent  unproducUve 
talks  on  the  India-Pakistan  Kaahnur  dispute. 
Indo-Pak  difficulties  remain  unsolved,  and 
persist  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  effective 
and  continuing  defense  of  the  subcontinent 
Although  our  Government  has  attempted  to 
help  in  efforts  to  reeolve  the  Kashmir  prob- 
lem It  does  not  wish  to  tie  military  assist- 
ance to  such  a  solution.  The  Conununlst 
menace  Is  too  real;  the  Implications  of 
India's  resolve  to  flght  back  too  Important 
for  the  future  of  south  and  southeast  Asia. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  honor  Paki- 
stan's legitimate  concerns.  And  we  cannot 
in  any  respect — morally,  fiscally,  militarily — 
afford  to  support  the  military  establishments 
of  two  nations  Inimical  to  etwrh  other.  This 
Is  the  nub  of  the  problem  It  is  not  un- 
solvable.  but  It  Is  extremely  difficult.  The 
United  States  can  neither  abandon  Pakistan 
because  It  has  not  been  attacked  by  Commu- 
nist China  nor  Ignore  India's  call  for  help 
because  lU  military  strength  pos««  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  Pakistan. 

As  In  most  of  the  pressing  International 
dilemmas  we  encounter,  the  United  States 
must,  In  cooperation  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  countries,  seek  sensibly  and 
creatively  to  And  the  right  formula  to  serve 
the  valid  mutual  Interest  of  both  countries. 
This  Is  crucially  In  our  own  Interest,  given 
the  strategic  Importance  of  south  and 
southeast   Asia. 

We  must  seek  to  serve  the  basic  priorities 
within  the  Indian  military  In  our  aid  pro- 
gram, encouraging  a  gradual  buildup  closely 
UUored  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  threat 
faced  and  the  capacity  to  absorb  outside 
help,  and  avoiding  the  waste  Incurred  by 
too  rapid  a  pace  or  too  sophisticated  materiel. 
At  the  same  time.  India  must  be  convinced 
absolutely  of  U.S.  convictions  concerning 
subcontlnentwlde  defehse  and  our  Inviolate 
friendship  for  Pakistan.  We  must  keep  In 
closer  touch  with  Pakistan  about  military 
aid  to  India  and  general  matters  affecting 
the  subcontinent,  and  seek  to  find  additional 
ways  to  assist  Pakistan  without  at  the  same 
time  pushing  an  arms  race  In  south  Asia. 

No  one  Is  sure  of  the  next  moves  by  the 
Chinese  Communists  in  south  Asia,  but  It  Is 
certain  they  will  maintain  as  many  alterna- 
tives as  possible  leading  to  political  Intimi- 
dation or  actual  physical  conquest,  and  act 
as  soon  as  weakness  presents  Itself.  Western 
assistance  Is  needed  to  provide  both  a  firm 
deterrerft  to  further  totalitarian  adventxir- 
ism  and  the  means  to  effectively  combat  the 
enemy.  The  type  and  quantity  of  U.S.  aid 
to  India  and  Pakistan  In  the  future  cannot 
help  but  be  Influenced  by  how  well  they  can 
work  together  against  the  common  threat 
of  Commuixlst  China. 

LrVERETT  Saltonstall. 


This  Reform  It  Plain  Double  Taxatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  events  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  even  though  of  a  tentative 
nature,  Indicate  that  the  public  will  be 


saddled  with  some  of  the  more  obnoxious 
'provisions  of  the  administration  tax  bill. 
A  very  timely  and  effective  editorial  on 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  Friday. 
June  21,  edition  of  the  Denver  Post, 
which  I  place  Into  the  R«cord  at  this 
point: 

This  Hxfomm  Is  Plain  Dottblx  Taxation 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  busy  In  Washington  putting  to- 
gether, at  President  Kennedy's  request  but 
not  In  his  best  Interest,  a  package  of  what 
are  loosely  called  tax  reforms.  The  assembly 
Job  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  from 
the  looks  of  some  of  the  pieces,  the  com- 
mittee U  putting   together  a  monster. 

The  latest  piece  of  thU  Frankenstein  prod- 
uct agreed  on  by  Oongre— man  Wilbuk  Mills' 
committee  U  the  scheme  to  raise  (mind  you. 
this  U  part  of  the  Kennedy  tax  reduction 
package)  $600  million  In  new  revenue  by 
curbing  Itemized  .tax  deductions  for 
Individuals. 

Under  the  proposed  restrictions.  Individual 
taxpayers  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  take 
deductions  from  taxable  Income  for  State 
and  local  taxes  paid  <m  gasoline,  auto  tags, 
and  drivers  licenses,  cigarettes  and  beverages 
or  on  a  variety  of  selecUve  tales  taxes  (like 
levies  on  hotel  bllU)  or  special  taxes. 

So  far.  congressional  and  administration 
Ux  writers  have  not  proposed  eliminating 
the  deduction  of  such  big  Items  as  State  and 
local  real  estate  taxes.  Income  taxes  or  gen- 
eral sales  taxes.  But  the  direction  they  are 
taking  la  clear,  and  It  would  only  be  a  short 
step  through  this  open  door  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  deductions  as  ^ell. 

Thus  the  general  taxpayer  would  be  pay- 
ing on  already  Uxed  Income,  one  more  In- 
stance of  double  taxation  and  a  rather 
blatant  one  at  that. 

Ju»t  how  widespread  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  tentative  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decision  to  reetiict  the  Itemized  deducUons 
for  taxes  paid  la  Indicated  by  Treasury  fig- 
ures which  show  that  deductions  were 
Itemized  on  24  million  of  the  81  mUllon  In- 
dividual Income  Ux  returns  filed  In  1961. 

These  Ux-on-Ux  provisions  are  supposed 
to  be  committee  substitutes  for  the  so-caUed 
reforms  proposed  by  the  admin  IstraUon 
which  would  have  disallowed  Itemized  deduc- 
tions unleee  they  exceeded  6  percent  of  a 
taxpayer's  Income.  Administration  proposals 
could  have  had  an  adverse  effect  of  chari- 
table donations,  persons  paying  mortgage 
Interest,  and  so  on.  The  committee's  pro- 
visions are  lees  severe,  particularly  as  they 
affect  certain  groups — like  real  estate  Inter- 
ests. The  committee  is  also  being  more 
gentle  on  the  oil  industry. 

This  newspaper  warned  when  the  Presi- 
dent tied  his  Ux  cut  proposal  to  a  Ux  reform 
package  that  he  was  hobbUng  chances  for 
both  a  meaningful  Ux  cut  (one  that  could 
spur  both  Investment  and  coiisiunptlon )  and 
real  reform. 

We  foresaw  that  every  so-called  reform 
would  affect  some  Interest  or  group  and 
that  each  would  have  to  have  lU  chance 
to  make  lU  case.  Obviously,  the  lobbyists 
have  been  active.  The  committee's  work  to 
date  shows  that. 

One  thing  we  didn't  foresee  was  that  the 
committee,  faced  with  the  choice  of  reform- 
ing against  a  group  which  could  actively 
lobby  and  reforming  against  the  general 
taxpayers,  would  give  the  works  to  the  latter. 
But  the  Ux-on-Ux  propoeal  which  has  now 
been  put  In  the  projected  bill  Is  that  kind 
of  reform. 

The  recent  curb  on  expense  account  de- 
ductions, plus  the  wavering  doubleUlk  about 
tying  Ux  reform  to  tax  reduction,  has  made 
Americans  more  tax-conscious  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history  since  the  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

So.  If  the  general  taxpayers  don't  have  a 
lobby,  they  do  have  a  way  of  fighting  back. 
They  can  do  so  at  the  polls  on  election  day. 
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and  It  Is  there  that  they  may  pay  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy back  for  the  work  of  a  Democratically- 
dominated  committee. 

We  don't  know  whether  this  thought  will 
give  the  Ux  writers  pause.  But  their  prog- 
ress toward  reform  to  daU  certainly  should. 
If  this  is  the  best  they  can  do.  they  ought  to 
give  up  the  effort. 


Anticigarette  Campaign  Commendable 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaif.  June  19.  1963 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  have  become  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  effects  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing on  our  health.  Many  conflicting 
reports  have  been  issued  by  all  kinds  of 
experts,  but  more  and  more  p>olnts  are 
being  made  which  indicate  that  smoking 
is  a  real  threat  to  health. 

While  many  older  citizens  may  not 
heed  warnings  of  medical  experts,  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation  must  be  in- 
formed about  the  possible  adverse  effect 
of  smoking. 

The  Florida  Medical  Association  has 
just  begun  a  program  in  our  State  aimed 
at  young  people,  to  educate  them  prop- 
erly in  this  regard.  ^ 

In  an  editorial  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News.  Editor  Jack  Gore  outlines  the 
medical  association  program  and  praises 
the  association  for  this  good  work. 

Because  of  its  Interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress.  I  Include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

Anticigarette  Campaign  Praiseworthy  Plan 
or  Statk  Medical  Association 

There  Is  little  question  today  but  that 
millions  of  adult  Americans  who  have  been 
"hooked  '  by  the  cigarette  habit  will  solidly 
applaud  the  action  of  the  Florida  Medical 
Association  this  past  Sunday  In  urging  the 
formation  of  a  nationwide  program  designed 
to  influence  young  people  not  to  sUrt 
smoking. 

These  doctors  know  well  enough  that  there 
Isn't  much  point  to  urging  heavy  smokers 
who  have  been  at  It  a  long  time  to  give  up 
the  habit  In  the  Interest  of  their  own  health 
and  well-being.  Millions  of  smokers  may 
want  to  "kick"  the  habit,  but  It's  a  most  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do  and  for  every  smoker  who 
qulU  there  are  hundreds  who  try  and  who 
fall  simply  because  they  Just  can't  over- 
come their  own  desires. 

Thais  why  any  campaign  aimed  at  driving 
home  the  dangers  Inherent  In  this  habit 
must  be  aimed  at  those  who  haven't  sUrted 
It  yet.  or  who  haven't  been  at  It  long  enough 
for  It  to  become  fully  esUbllshed. 

These  are  our  young  people  In  high  school 
and  in  college,  a  million  of  whom  It  Is  cur- 
rently estimated  will  be  doomed  to  die  of 
liipg  cancer  If  the  present  trend  Is  continued. 

As  the  FMA  was  told  by  a  leading  chest 
surgeon  last  week,  "100  percent  of  well-con- 
trolled studies  have  shown  there  Is  a  direct 
connection  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
cancer. 

"In  my  20  years  as  a  chest  surgeon,"  this 
doctor  declared,  "most  of  the  death  certifi- 


cates I  have  signed  were  due  to  conditions 
which  were  either  caused  or  aggravated  by 
smoking." 

Cigarette  companies,  of  course,  are  prone  to 
challenge  any  findings  which  relate  the  rising 
Incidence  of  lung  cancer  and  other  diseases 
like  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  to 
smoking.  Yet.  more  and  more  doctors  and 
medical  authorities  have  now  become  com- 
pletely convinced  that  heavy  smoking  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  Is  definitely  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  cancer  and 
other  lung  diseases  and  they  think  It  Is  time 
that  America's  young  people  are  more  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  Into  the  dangers  of 
smoking. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  tliese 
doctors  and  medical  authorities  on  this  point 
and  we  think  every  person  who  has  picked 
up  the  smoking  habit  will  concur  that  it  is 
far  easier  not  to  start  smoking  than  to  give 
it  up  once  It  has  become  an  esUbllshed 
habit. 

Smoking,  of  course.  Isn't  a  habit  that  Is 
peculiar  to  America  or  Americans.  It  is 
worldwide  In  lU  scope  and  has  now  become 
so  engrained  In  so  many  people  that  there  is 
virtually  no  hope  of  eliminating  it.  Yet, 
while  there  may  be  little  hope  of  inducing 
confirmed  smokers  to  give  up  the  habit,  there 
Is  increasing  hope  that  an  intelligent  and 
informative  campaign  aimed  at  Inducing  the 
younger  generation  not  to  begin  smoking  can 
do  a  lot  of  good  and  save  a  lot  of  lives  and 
that's  the  kind  of  campaign  the  FMA  would 
like  to  get  started  In  this  country. 

Such  a  campaign  has  already  been  launched 
In  England  over  the  objections  of  the  tobacco 
Industry  and  has  already  produced  billboards 
and  other  devices  geared  to  the  objective  of 
informing  young  people  about  the  dangers 
inherent  In  adoption  of  the  smoking  habit. 

What  Is  now  being  done  In  England  Is 
what  the  FMA  would  like  to  see  sUrted  In 
this  country,  and  one  of  the  objectives  of  the 
FMA  Is  to  try  to  get  the  American  Medical 
Association  at  Ite  mid-June  convention  In 
Atlantic  City  to  adopt  the  same  resolution 
the  Florida  group  adopted  Sunday. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  say  doctors, 
many  of  whom  smoke,  have  no  business 
speaking  out  on  this  controversial  subject. 
But  If  the  medical  profession  Isn't  to  speak 
out  who  Is  going  to  do  It?  And  what  group 
has  more  cause  to  speak  out  than  those  who 
are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  treating 
men  and  women  who  have  Incurred  lung 
cancer,  bronchitis  or  some  other  disability 
presumably  brought  on  or  aggravated  by 
smoking. 

As  the  FMA  resolution  declares: 
"The  preponderance  of  evidence  indicates 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  strongly  Implicated 
In  the  genesis  of  lung  cancer,  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema." 

If  this  be  so  then  the  medical  profession 
not  only  has  a  right  but  a  duty  to  Inform  the 
American  people  about  what  excessive  smok- 
ing may  do  to  their  health. 

It  Is  too  late,  of  course,  to  stop  the  rising 
Incidence  of  faUl  lung  cancer  among  long- 
time, heavy  smokers  In  the  older  age  groups. 
But.  cerUlnly,  It  Isn't  too  late  to  Indoctrinate 
our  younger  people  Into  what  they  may  be 
letting  themselves  In  for  by  picking  up  the 
smoking  habit  and  encouraging  them  not  to 
adopt  It. 

We  know  of  very  few  smokers  who  would 
not  like  to  quit  If  they  could.  We  know  very 
few,  also,  who  would  encourage  anyone  to 
sUrt,  as  once  sUrted  It  is  a  mighty  tough 
habit  to  drop.  Doctors  know  this  better  than 
anyone  else  and  that  la  why  we  are  happy  to 
see  the  Florida  Medical  Association  getting 
behind  a  program  to  alert  our  joung  people 
to  what  they  feel  are  the  health  dangers 
Inherent  In  smoking. 

Jack  W.  Oore. 


An  Address  by  the  Right  Honorable 
Lester  B.  Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  at  the  118th  Annual  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  June  9,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  I  rep- 
resent, was  recently  honored,  as  indeed 
were  all  the  citizens  of  our  country,  by 
the  visit  of  a  distinguished  world  figure 
and  the  chief  executive  of  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  the  Right  Honorable  Lester 
B.  Pearson,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  delivered  the 
principal  address  at  the  118th  annual 
commencement  exercises  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame  on  Jime  9,  1963. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Text  of  an  Address  by  the  Right  Honor- 
able Lestee   B.  Pearson,  Pkimk   Mintister 
OF   Canada,   at  the    118th   Annual   Com- 
mencement     Exercises,      University      of 
Notre  Dame,  June  9,  1963 
I  thank  the   university — deeply   and  sin- 
cerely— for  the  honor  It  has  done  me  today 
In  making  me  one  of  Ite  honorary  graduates. 
I    thank    Its    president,    Father    Hesburgh. 
especially.    His  InvlUtlon  came  to  me  before 
I  became  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.    It  was 
then  a  personal  honor  for  which  I  was  very 
grateful;   as  It  Is  now,  in  addition,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  office  I  hold  In  a  country  that 
Is  j'our  neighbor  to  the  north. 

An  honorary  degree  has  one  cerUln  effect 
upon  me.  It  makes  me  value  much  more  the 
degree  that  I  earned. 

By  the  same  token,  my  football  coaching 
duties  at  the  University  of  Toronto  many 
years  ago,  have  given  me  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  polnte  of  touch  football. 
For  this  I  am  grateful. 

The  moral  of  this  Is  that  you  can  never 
know  when  or  what  college  experience  will 
prove   valuable   after   you   graduate. 

NOTRE  DAME  AND  CANADA 

Notre  Dame  has  many  historical  connec- 
tions with  Canada. 

The  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  Is  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  In  my  country  where  It 
Is  engaged  In  the  work  of  education  to  the 
great  benefit  of  our  i>eople. 

Notre  Dame's  founder.  Father  Sorln,  as 
general  of  the  order,  guided  much  of  Ite  early 
work  In  Canada.  Tour  seventh  president. 
Father  Thomas  Walsh,  was  born  In  Canada. 
For  many  years  the  enrollment  at  Notre  Dame 
has  Included  a  significant  number  of 
Canadian  studente  who  have  later  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  my  country. 
John  Wlntermeyer,  who  took  his  degree  here. 
Lb  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  In  Ontario 
and  a  collaborator  of  mine.  The  president 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  my  friend 
Senator  John  Connolly,  who  Is  with  me  today, 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  your  faculty. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  largely  French- 
speaking  Province  of  Quebec,  you  would  find 
the  name  "Notre  Dame"  attached  to  villages. 
hosplUls,  convente,  and  churches. 
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In  the  early  Hth  c«nt\lr^  as  one  of  our 
poeU  haa  put  It:  "The  wlnda  of  God  were 
blowing  over  France,  kindling  the  hearths 
and  altara.  changing  vowt  of  rot«  Into  an 
Alphabet  of  flame." 

Thla  began  the  French  era  of  o\ir  history. 
The  langxiage  aad  traditions  and  spirit  of 
France  became  a  part  of  Canada's  religious, 
cultural,  and  political   heritage. 

Many  years  Uter.  priests  and  lay  brothers 
from  France  came  with  Father  Sorln  to  thU 
part  of  underdeveloped  America.  Here  they 
found  freedom.  Uke  their  compatriots  who 
went  to  Canada,  they  also  established  a  claa- 
Blcal  college.  They  trained  young  men  In  the 
arts,  the  humanities,  the  sc«lal  sciences,  and 
religion.  The  cultlvaUon  and  ennoblement 
of  the  himian  spirit  was  their  pxirpose.  As 
a  result  of  their  work,  better  men  have  left 
these  college  halls,  better  citizens  have  gone 
out  Into  many  communities. 

We  owe  much  to  such  InsUtutlons.  They 
have  given  us  men  of  leturs.  judgment,  and 
of  moral  purpose:  men  who  have  recognized 
that  our  Wsatem  civilization  Is  founded  on 
enduring  spiritual  values;  on  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  personality. 

LKAOEBSHIV 

Cardinal  Enrlquez,  had  he  been  with  us 
today,  might  have  led  me  to  emphasize  this 
point.  His  Eminence  has  given  great  leader- 
ship In  his  native  Chile,  and  Indeed  through- 
out Latin  America.  In  his  pronouncements 
upon  the  social  conditions  cl  his  people.  But 
the  sad  reason  for  hU  absence  is  well  enough 
kzK>wn.  Pope  John,  who**  death  all  men 
lament,  as  all  men  rejolci  in  the  nobility 
of  his  life,  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his 
achievement  for  all  humiinlty;  Pope  John, 
In  his  great  encyclicals  and  by  his  efforts 
through  the  Vatican  Council  to  unify  all 
men.  has  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  the 
West  can  bring  that  leadtrshlp  to  the  world 
which  U  more  than  the  Vjadership  of  power 
or  economics  or  politics. 

In  our  complex  world,  the  leadership  we 
need  Is  of  many  kinds  and  must  operate  in 
many  fields.  In  seeking  It .  I  believe  that  your 
country  and  mine  can  wjrk.  must  work,  to- 
gether. Of  all  the  reasors  for  this,  the  most 
important  U  that  togethrr  we  can  contribute 
more  to  the  fundamenta  needs  and  hopes  of 
freemen   than   either  of  us  can  contribute 

alone. 

We  In  Canada  are  your  northern  neighbor; 
and  In  a  sense  yoxir  closest  neighbor.  0\ir 
common  border  spans  a  continent  and  runs 
close  to  many  of  the  biggest  centers  of  popu- 
lation in  both  of  our  countries.  Its  Impor- 
tance to  both  of  us  was  recognized  In  the 
communique  Issued  by  'Jie  President  and  my- 
self after  our  recent  meeting  at  Hyannls 
Port.  I  would  like  to  quote  two  sentences 
from  that  communiqus: 

"While  It  Is  essential  that  there  should 
l)«  respect  foe  the  ommon  border  which 
symbolizes  the  indepjndence  and  national 
Identity  of  two  countries.  It  la  also  im- 
portant that  this  border  should  not  be  a 
bcuTier  to  cooperation  which  covUd  benefit 
both  of  them.  Wise  cooperation  across  the 
border  can  enhance  rather  than  diminish 
the  sovereignty  of  eech  country  by  making 
It  stronger  and  more  prosperous  than  be- 
X<we.' 

tTNTTTB  STATES-CANADIAN  COOPKHATION 

From  this  oooperailon  we  both  have  much 
to  gain  for  oxirselvoj.  Materially,  our  trade 
Is  the  biggest  between  any  two  countries  in 
the  world.  But  there  U  a  far  wider  point 
than  that.  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  relatlonahl?  between  our  two  coun- 
tries should  be  an  example  to  the  world; 
an  example  of  how  i  wo  free  and  Independent 
countries — of  great  disparity  in  power — can 
work  bOKCther  witl.out  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller,  or  force  on  the  part  of  the 
larger. 

Let    me   put   It   in   a  different   way,   and 
with  the   bluntnees  that  we  can  use  with 


each  other.  If  Uj8.  cooperation  with  Canada 
were  not  close  and  happy,  with  whom  could 
you  cooperate  closely  and  happily? 

ThU  point  was  forcibly  put.  6  years  ago. 
by  a  Canadian  writing  In  that  great  Amer- 
ican Journal.  Foreign  Affairs. 

He  said:  "The  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  get  on  well  with  Canada  is  the  first 
and  most  direct  test  of  her  ability  to*  get 
on  well  with  every  other  smaller  power — 
Canada  is  the  world's  hosUge  of  American 
good  Intentions.  Canada  Is  of  good  repute 
In  the  free  world.  If  Canadians  said  that 
they  were  being  brow-beaten  by  the  Amer- 
icans. If  they  said  that  their  Interests  were 
being  seriously  prejudiced  by  the  United 
States,  the  world's  sympathy  would  He  over- 
whelmingly with  Canada.  (That,  I  may  in- 
sert. U  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for  being 
top  dog;  tlje  sympathy  we  enjgy  U  that 
which  attaches  to  and  cheers  us  smaller 
dogs  ) 

"The  world  sees  Canada  as  a  country  very 
like  the  United  SUtes— If  the  Americans 
could  not  get  on  well  with  Canada,  with 
whom  could  they  get  on  well? — Good  rela- 
tions with  Canada — the  good  relations  of 
discussion  and  cooperation,  of  some  real  give 
and  take  In  policy — are  a  primary  Interest 
of  the  United  States." 

Having  suggested  that  we  are  of  some  Im- 
portance to  you,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that 
you  are  of  very  obvloxis,  and  often  of  over- 
whelming importance,  to  us.  Geography, 
history,  economics,  defense,  combine  to  make 
your  IntereeU  in  world  affairs  very  largely 
our  Interests.  When  your  security  is  weak- 
ened, we  have  cause  to  worry.  When  free- 
dom falters  with  you.  ours  Is  diminished. 

WX  ASE   KSSrNTIAL  TO  EACH   OTHEa 

The  baste  of  our  relationship.  In  short,  is 
that  we  are  essential  to  each  other. 

It  was  not  always  so.  For  a  long  time,  in 
the  formative  years  of  our  two  countries,  we 
were  by  no  means  the  best  of  friends,  or 
even  very  good  neighbors.  Indeed.  I  should 
tell  you  that  only  yesterday  I  was  taking 
part  in  celebrating  the  150th  anniversary  of 
%■  battle  in  which  we  repelled  American  in- 
vaders; at  least  we  did  in  our  history  books. 
Tours  are  less  accvutite.  That  was  a  long 
time  ago.  I  think  that  both  our  countries 
are  entitled  to  some  sense  of  satisfaction 
about  the  way  in  which  we  have  since 
worked  out  a  peaceful  relationship. 

It  has  not  been  altogether  easy,  and  I 
don't  expect  it  to  become  easy.  There  are 
and  always  will  be  difficulties  and  differences 
of  interest  between  lis.  It  would  be  folly  to 
ignore  them.  A  country  Is  a  whole  that  Is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts. 

But  it  has  parts.  And  those  parts  have 
their  own  particular  interests.  Individual 
industries  in  Canada,  particular  areas  of 
Canada.  Inevitably  have  Interests  which  are 
competitive  with  the  Interests  of  Individual 
indiistrles  and  particular  areas  of  your  coun- 
try. The  very  closeness,  the  acute  Interde- 
pendence, of  our  relationship  means  that 
there  are  bound  to  be  a  great  many  differ- 
ences. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  life.  It  Is  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  our  neighborhood  that  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  morbidly  about  them; 
or  allow  them  to  poison  our  relationship. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  It  ought  to  be  the 
nattu*  of  our  neighborhood,  and  usually  It 
has  been.  We  shoxild  be  able  to  take  differ- 
ences In  stride;  as  good  friends  who  know 
how  to  take  the  broad  view,  to  make  the 
general  Interest  prevail,  and  therefore  to 
accommodate  the  minor  differences  with 
reason  and  restraint. 


OUa    POLmCAL   T«ADmON3    HAVE    SAME    BOOTS 

We  will  the  better  be  able  to  do  thla  If  we 
remember  that  the  things  we  have  In  com- 
mon are  much  greater  than  the  things  that 
divide  us.  The  political  traditions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Canada  are  from  the 
same  roots.    Each  of  us  has  tried  to  build  a 


society  that  gives  first  place  to  the  Individual 
man;  his  needs,  his  hopes,  his  rights,  his 
responsibilities.  Our  methods  are  In  some 
ways  different,  and  our  efforts  on  both  sides 
less  than  perfect,  but  on  balance  we  can 
both  claim  some  success  in  our  dedication  to 
the  free  society.  We  stand  together  also  In 
our  conunon  dedication  to  the  ways  of  peace 
and  In  our  conunon  determination  to  coop- 
erate and  prevail  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  fair  dealing  between  nations.  We  stand 
together  In  the  Atlantic  Alliance  which  has 
proved  Itself  to  be  the  shield  of  a  free  world, 
and  In  a  United  Nations  which  Is  groping 
toward  a  world  brotherhood  which  In  our 
nuclear.  Jet-propelled  age  has  become  a 
necessity  for  survival  Itself. 

I  am  sure  that  to  you  at  this  university, 
who  are  students  of  history  and  of  Ideas, 
these  things  that  our  countries  have  In  com- 
mon need  no  emphasis  from  me.  Of  our 
differences  you  nuiy  b^ess  aware;  the  dif- 
ferences which  make  the  good  relaUonshlp. 
I  do  not  think  so  much  of  our  differences  in 
particular  Interests.  Those  are  normal  and 
can  be  dealt  with.  I  think  of  another  and 
central  relationship  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  enormous  disparity  In  power 
between  the  two  countries.  You  are  gigan- 
tic, a  superpower.  Canada  is  far  from  that. 
From  this,  two  consequences  follow.  We 
are  always  watching  Big  Brother  to  see  what 
trouble  he  might  get  us  Into — while  at  times 
protesting  at  the  fact  that  Big  Brother  Is  not 
watching  us.  Tou  are  unaware.  We  are  un- 
easy. This  can  cause  misunderstandings  that 
should  be  avoided. 

BIO  POWEX  AND  SlIAlxn  POWEB 

A  second  consequence  of  your  being  a  big 
power  and  our  being  a  much  smaller  power 
is  that  you  and  we  at  times  react  differently 
to  International  problems.  Despite  all  that 
we  have  In  conunon  as  North  Americans,  we 
often  look  at  things  through  very  different 
telescopes.  We  share  this  difference  of  view- 
point with  other  smaller  countries. 

Our  distinction,  among  those  smaller  pow- 
ers, U  that  we  are  North  American.  We  are 
very  close  to  you  In  so  many  ways;  closer  to 
you  than  other  cotintrles. 

There  are  bound  to  be  these  differences  be- 
tween us.  arising  primarily  from  the  con- 
trasts of  size  and  power  and  responsibility; 
but  we  do  not  have  to  allow  those  differ- 
ences to  dinde  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
objective  we  can  and  should  set  for  ourselves 
Is  to  make  the  differences  work  for  us.  to  the 
benefit  of  both  our  countries  and  of  Inter- 
national relationships  generally. 

By  making  the  differences  work  for  us,  I 
mean  that  we  can  complement  each  other's 
policies  and  Ideas.  I  mean  that,  on  the  founr 
datlon  of  our  own  close  j>artnershlp,  there 
are  ways  of  some  Importance  in  which  Can- 
ada can  assist  In  the  broader  pitftnershlp  of 
both  our  countries  with  others;  with  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  new 
and  developing  nations  In  the  world.  Our 
very  lack  of  power  makes  possible  for  us  a 
certain  measure  of  ease  and  flexibility  In 
International  relationships  which  Is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  giant.  You  cannot  sneeze  with- 
out other  countries  thinking  they  are  getting 
a  cold  and  feeling  inclined  to  blame  It  on 
you.    We  can  sneeze  with  Impunity. 

We  have  much  In  common  with  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe;  and  our  own  political  and 
economic  development  Is  recent  enough  for 
us  to  have  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
problems  of  the  newer  nations. 

A   PABTNEBSHIP   OF  SPECIAL  VALUE 

I  am  bold  enough  to  believe  that  these 
circumstances  give  to  our  partnership  with 
you  a  special  value.  It  Is  more  than  a  part- 
nership of  direct  mutual  benefit.  It  Is  more 
than  an  example  of  a  good  relationship  be- 
tween two  nations.  It  U  also  a  partnership 
In  which.  If  we  work  wisely  together,  we  can 
do  a  more  constructive  Job  In  International 
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relationships  than  either  you,  as  the  big 
power,  or  we,  as  a  smsdler  power,  could  do 
if  there  were  no  such  partnership;  or  if  his- 
tory had  created  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  continent  one  nation  instead  of  two. 
Because  there  are  two  nations,  I  believe  that 
we  are  creating  more  vigorous  and  more  satis- 
fying communities  than  could  ever  have 
been  produced  within  one  framework. 

That  is  part  of  the  challenge  that  faces 
my  country.  I  hope  that  In  talking  about 
It  I  have  said  something  of  more  general 
value  to  the  people  to  whom  I  am  primarily 
speaking — to  the  graduating  class  of  1963  at 
Notre  Dame  and  to  the  members  of  the 
faculty  who  have  worked  with  the  class  to 
make  this  great  day  possible.  As  a  Cana- 
dian, I  admire  the  great  work  your  fore- 
fathers have  done  to  shape  this  Nation  and 
make  It  a  mighty  force  for  freedom,  progress, 
and  peace  In  the  world.  Your  generation 
will  soon  be  carrying  on  that  work.  It  Is  a 
more  difficult  and  challenging  task  now. 
You  will  be  called  on  to  meet  new  tests  and 
overcome  new  challenges.  Whatever  you 
may  choose  to  do  after  you  leave  the  uni- 
versity, you  win  have  to  make  your  own  con- 
tribution as  citizens  to  the  solution  of 
problems  that  face  your  country. 

In  doing  so.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
feel  the  value  of  your  partnership  with 
Canadians. 

I  feel  myself  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and 
of  the  necessity  of  that  partnership.  I  share 
that  feeling  with  the  vast  majority  of  all 
Canadians.  I  shall  do  my  own  best  to  pre- 
serve and  strengthen  It.  on  the  only  founda- 
tion that  can  endure,  friendship  and  co- 
operation based  on  mutual  respect  and  good 
understanding  between  our  two  nations. 


Milwaakee  Reli^out  Leaders  Protest 
Anti-Semitisni  in  U^.S.R. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IB.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently 10  religious  leaders  In  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  representing  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Eastern  Orthodox.  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish faiths  joined  together  in  a  statement 
which  was  sent  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
protesting  antisemltism  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  letter  also  was  signed  by 
Mayor  Henry  Maler  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Klotsche.  provost  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Milwaukee. 

The  signers  urge  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
put  into  practice  the  freedom  of  religion 
so  often  preached  by  Soviet  leaders. 
They  note  that  Jews  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  not  even  accorded  the  mini- 
mal rights  grudgingly  conceded  to  other 
religions.  Khrushchev  Is  asked  to  end 
restrictions  on  the  practice  of  Judaism. 

This  interfaith  document,  itself  a 
hopeful  sign  of  unity  between  those  who 
embrace  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  is  a 
compelling  and  forceful  statement  for 
freedom  of  conscience  and  religion.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  1, 1963. 
Chairman  NnuTA  8.   Khbushchev, 
The  Kremlin, 
Moscow.  U.S.SJt. 

Deab  Chaibman  Khbushchev:  Having  read 
the  message  addressed  to  you  on  December  7 


by  46  Amerlctm  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews,  virglng  the  elimination  of  antl-Jewtsh 
discrimination  In  the  Soviet  Union,  we  add 
our  endorsement  to  this  appeal. 

We  urge  your  government  to  cease  this 
discrimination  and  mlstreatsnent  described 
In  the  following  statement: 

"The  Soviet  Union  declares  It  is  a  cham- 
pion of  human  dignity  and  equality.  No  na- 
tion has  been  mcM'e  persevering  In  pronounc- 
ing Itself  a  defender  of  minority  rights. 

"Soviet  spokesmen  cite  your  country's  con- 
stitution, wherein  equality  of  citizens  is 
guaranteed,  as  proof  that  religious  discrimi- 
nation is  not  countenanced  in  the  UB.SJI. 
You  yourself  have  said:  "The  question  of  a 
man's  religion  is  not  asked  in  our  country. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  per- 
son concerned.  We  look  upon  a  person  as  a 
person." 

"BUT    WHAT   ABE   THE    rACTS? 

"The  Soviet  Government's  persistent  en- 
mity to  religion  Is  a  matter  of  historical  rec- 
ord. While  most  faiths  are  permitted  bare 
necessities,  such  as  requisites  for  worship, 
sacred  literature,  theological  seminaries,  and 
central  bodies,  their  activities  are  sternly  cir- 
cumscribed. Devout  citizens — Catholic, 
Protestant,  Orthodox — suffer  harassment. 
Nowhere,  not  even  within  the  walls  of  church 
or  mosque.  Is  religion  secure  from  surveil- 
lance.   ThU  Is  a  fact  of  Soviet  life. 

"It  is  also  a  fact  that  within  the  narrow 
framework  of  permissible  rellglotis  practice, 
discrimination  is  enforced.  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  numbering  close  to  3 
million,  are  denied  minimal  rights  conceded 
to  adherents  of  other  creeds. 

"Hard  pressed  as  they  are  by  blanket  re- 
straints, none  of  the  other  major  religions 
of  the  Soviet  people,  neither  the  Orthodox, 
Armenian,  Catholic,  or  Protestant  churches, 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Islam,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  extraordinary  disabilities  in- 
flicted on  Judaism  and  Its  followers. 

"Legally  constituted  Jewish  congregations 
are  isolated  from  one  another.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  organize  a  central  body.  They  are 
allowed  no  contact  with  Jewish  religious 
groups  In  other  countries.  Their  leaders  are 
singled  out  for  abuse. 

"Since  June  1961,  synagogue  presidents  in 
six  cities  have  been  arbitrarily  removed  from 
office;  Jewish  communal  leaders  In  Leningrad 
and  Moscow  have  t>een  sentenced  to  prison 
for  the  alleged  crime  of  meeting  with  for- 
eign visitors  to  their  synagogues. 

"Scores  of  synagogues  have  been  closed  by 
the  state.  The  few  that  remain  are  served 
by  rabbis  who  were  ordained  more  than  40 
years  ago.  For  more  than  a  generation, 
Jewish  theological  seminaries  have  been 
banned,  except  for  a  lone  yeshiva  in  Moscow, 
opened  In  1956.  Its  enrollment,  never  per- 
mitted to  exceed  20,  was  reduced  to  4  In 
April  In  1962. 

"No  Jewish  Bible  has  been  printed  in  40 
years.  No  articles  for  Jewish  ritual  can  be 
produced.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  In 
Soviet  history,  even  the  sale  of  unleavened 
bread,  essential  to  observance  of  the  Pass- 
over, was  banned.  The  prayers  of  Judaism 
are  said  In  Hebrew,  yet  the  teaching  of  that 
language  Is  prohibited. 

"Although  half  a  million  Jews  declared 
Yiddish  as  their  mother  tongue  in  the  So- 
viet census  of  1959,  their  hundreds  of 
schools,  their  once-flourlshlng  theaters  have 
been  stamped  out.  Much  small  ethnic  or 
linguistic  groups  have  schools,  theaters, 
books  and  newspapers  In  their  own  lan- 
guages. 

"These  conditions  conjure  up  memories  of 
the  antl-Semltlc  Stalin  regime,  which  you 
yourself  have  denounced. 

"According  to  the  United  Nations  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the 
constitutions  of  enlightened  countries,  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  expression  Is  vested 
unconditionally   In  every  hxmuin   being. 

"Unless  the  Soviet  Government  conforms 
its  behavior  to  this  universal  standard  and  to 


Its  own  professed  i»-inciples,  it  forfeits  the 
confidence  of  all  peoples. 

"When  win  synagogues  and  Jewish  semi- 
naries be  reestablished.  Imprisoned  syna- 
gogue leaders  set  free,  the  ban  on  unleavened 
bread  rescinded,  ritual  articles  and  Jewish 
prayerbooks  made  available? 

"When  will  the  Yiddish -language  tostitu- 
tlons  that  sustained  Soviet  Jewish'  culture 
and  education  be  restored? 

"When  will  Jewish  congregations,  like 
those  of  other  religions  be  able  to  form  a 
central  body,  to  join  In  fellowship  for  the 
continuity  of  their  faith? 

"The  world  awaits  your  response. 
"By   deeds   alone,   can   your    Government 
confirm  that  the  Soviet  Union  In  truth  up- 
holds the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  equal 
dignity  of  man." 

Very  truly  yours, 
Donald  H.  V.  Hallock,  Bishop.  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Milwaukee;  J.  M.  Klotsche, 
Provost,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mil- 
waukee; Rev.  L.  8.  Beauchamp,  Presi- 
dent, Wisconsin  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion; Rev.  Jack  J.  Lulkens,  President, 
Mllvrauke  Ministerial  Association; 
Henry  W.  Maler.  Mayw,  City  of  Mll- 
vsraukee;  E.  C.  Pommerening,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Lutheran  Men  In 
America;  Father  R.  A.  Parr,  Director, 
Milwaukee  Archdlocesan  Legion  of  De- 
cency Committee;  Maurice  H.  Terry, 
Elxecutlve  Director,  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christian  and  Jews;  Rev.  Milan 
D.  Brkich,  President,  Eastern  Orthodox 
Clergy  of  Wisconsin;  Louis  J.  Swich- 
kow.  President.  Wisconsin  CouncU  of 
"  Rabbis;  Father  William  P.  Kelley,  8J, 
President.  Marquette  University;  Char- 
lotte W.  Tewelen,  Chairman.  Milwau- 
kee Chapter,  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 


The  Situation  in  DanriUe,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Danville 
Register  of  Thursday,  June  20,  1963. 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  CoNGREssioifAL  Record. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
The  PuriL  Assignments  in  Dakviixe 

The  action  of  the  State  Pupil  Placement 
Board  In  assigning  10  Negro  children  to  4 
previously  all-white  schools  tor  next  year — 
and  1  application  still  pending — brings 
Danville  In  line  with  other  major  cities  in 
the  State  by  starting  Integration  of  public 
schools  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  Only  Martinsville,  among  first  class 
cities,  continues  with  no  Negro  pupils  as- 
signed to  white  schools. 

Action  by  the  State  Pupil  Placement  Board 
In  making  the  local  assignments  catches  no 
one  here  by  surprise.  The  parents  of  the 
children  Involved  filed  their  applications  be- 
fore the  last  session  of  schools  ended.  They 
were  processed  and  sent  to  the  State  agency 
by  the  school  board  by  June  1,  and  the  deci- 
sion made  was  In  line  with  the  policy  of  the 
State. 

It  will  be  accepted  by  Danville  citizens. 
There  will  be  some  citizens  who  dislike  what 
htts  happened  but  among  these  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial number  who  accept  It  as  a  legal 
and  expected  development. 
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It  win  b«  accept*:  by  a  l«rg«  number  of 
people,  white  and  »efro.  who  coMlder  It 
M  marklnf  the  end  to  one  phase  and  the 
beginning  of  anothe-  In  public  education. 

A  subetantial  num  aer  of  Negro  parenU  will 
regard  the  aaalgnmeiU  at  thla  Ume  aa  pro- 
viding proof  of  the  vlsdom  of  their  decision 
during  the  early  19  50'i  to  press  for  better 
schools  for  the  wholo  community  rather  than 
for  integration  of  taoee  had  at  the  time. 

Tolerance  hM  eatlsted  In  Danville — no  mat- 
ter how  errosMOUS  an  opinion  has  been 
spread  across  the  nation  In  recent  days  by  the 
sensation-hunters  of  the  press  and  by  the 
teleylalon  networks  who  looked  only  for  In- 
flammatory talk  from  the  Ttolence-maklng 
professlonaU  sent  here  by  travelers  under 
false  bamners  o*  nonviolence.  Tolerance 
among  white  and  anong  Negro  citizens  made 
possible  approval  ay  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  voters  In  ttree  separate  referenda  of 
more  than  $8  5  mlJlon  in  bonds  of  the  city 
of  Danville  for  capital  construction  fimds. 

During  the  years  since  1960  Danville  has 
spent  more  than  Ml  billion  for  school  con- 
stmctlon.  Since  Cae  1954  decision  of  the  US. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  schools  case.  Danville 
has  spent  an  average  of  a  mUUon  dollars  a 
year  for  capital  Improvements. 

During  this  perod  the  whole  public  school 
system  of  our  cltv  has  been  rebuUt  and  the 
instruction  prognim  Improved  In  every  field 
and  phase  of  education. 

Such  handsome  and  utlUtarlan  etruotxires 
as  Oeorge  Washington  and  John  L.  Langston 
high  schools;  Irvln  W.  Taylor,  Edwin  A.  Gib- 
son. Grove  Park.  G.  L.  H.  Johnson.  Woodberry 
Hills,  and  Cedarbrook  schools  were  not  In 
existence  when  the  decision  outlawing  re- 
quired segregation  came  In  1954. 

There  is  not  a  knowledgeable  person  In 
Danville.  Negro  or  white,  who  for  a  moment 
would  agree  that  any  one  of  the  three  bond 
Issue*  could  have  mustered  the  required  two- 
thirds  favorable  vote  had  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  b«Ulotlng  been  Inflamed  by  the 
anUcs  of  demoastrators  willfully  violating 
the  laws  of  the  city  and  the  SUte. 

The  Negro  Isadershlp  that  quietly  co- 
operated with  the  community  In  helping  to 
ease  the  way  for  changes  all  have  seen  to  be 
Inevitable  has  tjeen  more  fruitful  than  the 
eourse  of  violence  and  preachments  of  dis- 
regard for  law. 

The  lapse  of  9  years  between  the  Cgurt 
decision  and  the  first  Integration  In  Dan- 
ville schools  reflecU  no  lack  of  aspirations 
among  Danville  Negroes  but  rather  a  wlUlng- 
ness  to  put  first  things  first  and  make  or- 
derly progress  toward  their  goals  rather  than 
precipitate  conununlty  explosions  by  pressing 
lor  unrealistic  goals.  By  their  patience,  and 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  white  community, 
a  better  school  system  to  serve  all  children 
of  the  growing  city  Is  In  operation  today  and 
will  continue  td  be. 

Over  the  years  since  1954  some  of  the  time 
bought  for  adjustment  of  viewpoints  and  for 
accommodations  to  altered  circumstances  has 
drawn  crltlclKm  from  the  Impatient  but  It 
has  paid  off  for  all  people  looking  to  the 
future  relationships  In  the  community. 

The  Danville  School  Board  deserves  the 
confidence  ard  the  appreciation  of  the  whole 
community.  So  does  the  administrative  of- 
ficers of  the  municipality  and  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  The  first  pupil  place- 
ment board,  which  operated  with  OovernOTS 
Almond  and  Harrison  as  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  Virginia,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  people  because  they  prevented  precipi- 
tate race-mixing  at  a  time  more  of  it  would 
have  resulted  in  additional  Prince  Edwards, 
because  the  dilemma  posed  by  the  early 
forced  Integration  made  the  choices  equally 
obnoxious  1o  many  localities.  Since  then. 
the  time  gained  has  brought  acceptance  of 
orderly  InUgratlon  of  schools  as  the  course 
of  the  future  and  It  has  started  and  Is  well 
on  the  way  without  disturbing  Incidents. 

Patience  in  the  school  situation  was 
matched    In    patience    in    other    fields    and 


has  proven  Jtiat  as  fruitful  The  sUte- 
ment  Issued  on  Wednesday  by  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association  reflects  the  ex- 
tent to  which  discrimination  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  voliintarlly  by  mer- 
chants and  other  bTUlneas  establishments. 
A  decent  approach  requires  a  decent  re- 
sponse, and  a  respectful  approach  begets 
a  respectful  hearing  and  consideration.  As 
time  passes,  more  and  more  Negro  people 
win  be  used  to  fill  a  variety  of  Jobs  not  now 
generally  open  to  them — largely  because  they 
have  not  been  qualified  applicants  and  ap- 
plicants with  satisfactory  work  experience — 
the  esaenUal  for  any  white  person  obtaining 
employment    In   such   Jobs 

The  one  certain  way  to  keep  many  such 
Jobs  from  opening  to  Negro  applicants  U 
to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  prospective  em- 
ployer because  somebody  Insists  such  a  Job 
Is  his  or  hers  by  right  rather  than  by  quali- 
fications  and   availability. 

Governor  Harrison  has  stated  clearly  his 
conviction  that  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  racial  situations  best  can  be  worked  out 
at  the  community  level — and  by  the  people 
In  e<u:h  community.  With  that  the  Danville 
RegUter  wholeheartedly  agrees.  Efforts  to 
assist  any  group  here  In  recent  weeks  has 
been  only  to  toes  oU  aa  the  fires.  Hate — 
such  as  has  existed — has  been  Imported  Into 
Danville  to  counter  the  groundswell  of  good 
will  that  long  prevailed  In  the  commvmlty. 
The  troublemaklng  faltered  time  and  again, 
only  to  see  the  fiames  stirred  anew  by  new 
arrlvaU  fro-n  Atlanta.  Washington,  and  else- 
where. 

Mayor  Julian  R.  Stlnson's  statement 
should  serve  notice  on  the  "outsiders." 
whatever  their  color  or  their  causes,  that 
law  and  order  will  be  enforced  In  Danville 
and  that  the  vlolaters  of  the  good  conduct 
expected  from  all  dtlsens  cannot  obtain 
any  concessions  from  the  authorities  of  Dan- 
vUle. 

Reepect  for  the  law  and  for  each  other 
Is  the  best  course — the  only  course — for 
people  who  live  in  a  community  where  de- 
cency Is  expected,  yea  required,  of  all. 


Some  Constitutional  Principles,  of  Rule 
by  Law,  Being  Floated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  ExecntiTC  Department  Fla- 
grantly Today 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  xrnder 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record  a  press  release 
dated  June  4.  1963.  by  the  Honorable 
Hamilton  A.  Long,  of  New  York  City.  In 
which  he  discusses  some  of  the  consti- 
tutional principles  which  are  being 
flouted  in  our  country  today.  Mr.  Long 
is  a  retired  attorney  and  a  writer  on 
constitutional  law.  His  opinion  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  press  release  follows : 
SoMX    CoNsriTurioNAL  Phincipum.  or  Rul« 
BT  Law.   Being  Flouted  by  thi  Supremx 
COUaT    AND    EXXCUTTVX    Dd»a«tmxnt  •  Fla- 
CBANT1.T  Today 

The  constitutional  principles  that  (a)  the 
14th  amendment  did  not  make  the  Bill  of 
Rights  applicable  against  the  States  and  (b) 
a  power  which  Is  granted  under  the  ConsU- 
tutlon    to  the   Federal   Government  cannot 


be  misused  by  It  to  accomplish  some  pro- 
hibited end,  as  well  as  other  basic  principles, 
are  being  flouted  contlnulngly  and  Increas- 
ingly by  Pederal  usurpers;  most  news  wor- 
thily at  present  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  and 
executive  department;  according  to  an  "open 
letter  to  the  President"  Issued  today  by 
Hamilton  A.  Long — a  member  of  the  New 
York  bar  (retired)  and  a  writer  on  consti- 
tutional law.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions were  cited  by  him  supporting  both 
points;  and  he  stated  this  is  appropos  of  cur- 
rent violations,  actual  and  proposed,  of  lib- 
erty of  individuals — regarding  their  consti- 
tutional property  rights — under  the  guise  of 
misconstrued  equality,  distorted  from  Its 
constitutional  meaning. 

"AW  OPZN  urixa  to  thx  rtLMStottrr" 
"1.  The  14th  amendment  did  not  make  the 
Bill  of  Rights  applicable  against  the  States, 
as  proved  conclusively  by  a  distinguished 
and  lengthy  article,  based  upon  exhaustive 
research,  by  Stanford  University's  former 
Law  Prof.  Charles  Falrman — supplemented 
by  another  splendid  article  by  his  colleague 
there.  Prof.  Stanley  Morrison — In  the  Stan- 
ford Law  Review  of  December  1949.  Cit- 
ing the  Falrman  article,  the  Supreme 
Court  admitted  the  truth  of  this  proposlUon 
In  the  1960  Bartkus  case  (p.  124  of  opin- 
ion), stating: 

"  'We  have  held  from  the  beginning  and 
uniformly  that  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
the  States  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
first  eight  amendments  as  such.*  The  rele- 
vant historical  materials  have  been  canvassed 
by  this  Court  and  by  legal  scholars.'  These 
materials  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
Congress  and  the  members  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  ratifying  States 'did  not  contemplate 
that  the  14th  amendment  was  a  shorthand 
Incorporation  of  the  first  eight  amendmenU 
making  them  applicable  as  explicit  restric- 
tions upon  the  States."  " 

"No  scholar  possessing  requisite  compe- 
tence and  Intellectual  Integrity  would  pre- 
tend to  the  contrary.  The  two  articles  men- 
tioned above  exposed,  scorned.  Justice  Hugo 
Black's  conflicting  pretenses  as  being  based 
upon  Inexcusably  Inadequate  research. 

"2.  A  power  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Constitution  cannot  be 
misused  to  accomplish  a  prohibited  end.  as 
the  Supreme  Court  soundly  decided  in  the 
BuUer  (AAA)  case  In  1936.  pages  73-74  of 
opinion:  namely,  the  power  to  tax  and  spend 
cannot  be  mlsued  to  effect  control  over  agri- 
culture, farmers.  This  decision,  entirely  In 
keeping  with  the  controlling  Intent  with 
which  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  (and  no  contrary  amendment  was 
ever  adopted),  continues  to  be  the  correct 
construction  of  the  Constitution;  which 
makes  null  and  void  the  conflicting  decision 
In  1942  In  the  Wickard  case  by  which  the 
Court  committed  rank  usurpation. 

"3.  Individual  liberty — for  Instance,  that 
part  of  liberty  pertaining  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  owners  of  private  property- 
can  never  properly  be  sacrlflced  In  the  name 
of  equality,  misconstrued  to  have  a  mean- 
ing never  contemplated  by  the  Framers  and 
adopters  of  the  original  Constitution  or  of 
any  amendment.  Equality — meaning  only 
in  the  eyes  of  God- and  of  law.  according  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence — is  always 
subject  to  the  duty  aspect  of  Individual 
liberty-responsibility.  Including  the  legal 
and  moral  duty  to  respect  others'  equal,  con- 
stitutional, rights.  The  Umlts  of  the  right 
to  eqxiallty  stop  where  the  limits  of  the  right 
to  liberty  begin;  neither  can  ever  Infringe 
upon  the  other's  area,  constitutionally. 

4.  The  foregoing  Is  apropos,  for  example. 
of  current  violations  and  proposed  violations 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  property — such 
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as  stores  and  restaurants;  and  it  Is  particu- 
larly pertinent  regarding  those  who  violate 
Rule  by  Law,  Including  law  and  order,  to 
achieve  ends  In  violation  of  others"  consti- 
tutional rights— falsely  pretending  that  the 
end  jxistlfles  the  means:  bankrupt  morally. 
"Hamiltow  a.  Long. 
"Nrw  ToaK  Crrr,  June  4.  1963." 


Frederick  County,  Md^  Schools  and 
Impacted   Area   Aid 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI AS,  JR. 

or  mabyxaitd 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
some  feeling  among  my  distinguished 
colleagues  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's aid  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts  helps  to  finance  educational 
programs  of  frills  and  trivia  because  the 
educational  expenditures  of  the  school 
systems  of  these  impacted  areas  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following   tables   which   are  concerned 


with  payments  made  under  Public  Law 
874  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Fred- 
erick County,  Md. 

In  table  1,  it  should  be  noted  that 
both  the  number  and  the  percent  of 
federally  connected  schoolchildren  Is 
increasing  in  Frederick  Coimty.  Along 
with  this  increase  in^  the  number  of 
federally  connected  schoolchildren  en- 
rolled in  the  county  schools,  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  county  itself  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Table  2.  which  shows  cost  per  pupil 
for  education  in  the  county,  indicates 
the  sizable  amounts  of  money  spent  each 
year  for  every  student. 

From  table  3  we  learn  that  the  Fred- 
erick County  appropriations  each  year 
for  school  purposes  are  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

As  these  tables  prove,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Frederick  County.  Md.,  Is 
meeting  its  responsibility  with  regard  to 
funds  which  it  receives  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Total  local  expenditures 
for  education  in  Frederick  County  have 
kept  pace  with  the  Federal  grants,  while 
educational  standards  have  been  main- 
tained at  a  high  level.  The  experience 
of  Frederick  County  serves  as  another 
example  of  the  need  and  of  the  value  of 
aid  to  federally  impacted  school  districts. 


Conflict  of  Intere»t 


Table  1.— Board  of  Education  of  Frederick  County,  Md.— Receipts  from  Federal 

Government  under  Public  Law  874 


Avcrsge  dally  attendance 

Peroent 
federally 
connected 

Total 
current 
expenses 

Public 

Law  874 
payments 

RaU 

Sa. 

Live  on 

Sb. 
Live  ofl 

Total 
Federal 

Non- 
Federal 

An 

pupils 

of  pay- 
ment 

$18,  403. 33 
42.350.28 
49. 863.  03 
72,  590. 80 
67.840.80 
90. 766.  66 
115.633.00 
13Z304.15 
174.  537.  00 
196.003.00 
227,383.00 

$93  96 

lQ»0_fc!i 

101.43 

195»-M.._ 

1054-^ 

l«Sfr-M 

lMft-67 

1957-68 

i»8»-5g 

lM»-flO 

1900-01 

1981-62..- 

4S.2 
41.7 
40.3 
4S.S 
62.8 
06.6 
96.2 
107.4 
102.78 

931.9 
1.029.0 
1, 180.  4 
1.419.2 
1,618.3 
1,607.7 
1,744.9 
1,007.8 
2.  ON.  06 

980.1 
1.070.7 
1.220.7 
1,464.6 
1,581.1 
1,  574.  2 

1,  840. 1 

2,  07.V  2 
2, 161.  8 

9,713.8 
9,924.3 
10,155.0 
10,346.1 
10, 600.  8 
10, 890. 2 
11,082.3 
11.261.9 
11,  460. 9 

10.603.9 
10.096.0 
11.381.7 
ll,8ia6 
12.061.9 
12.464.4 
12.922.4 
13.337.1 
13. 631. 7 

9.2 
9.7 
10.8 
1Z4 
13.1 
12.6 
14.3 
16.6 
16.0 

$2, 296, 179. 92 
2,553,877.86 
2,896.316.30 
3,163,797.07 
4,003.668.23 
4.048.609.36 
5. 083. 030. 94 
5,  383.  242.  4> 
5.897,927.99 

115.32 
123.56 
130.29 
146.20 
151.46 
161. 15 
180.40 
186.06 
200.78 
216.  67 

Tablx  a. Board  of  Education  of  Frederick 

County,    Frederick.    Md.—Cost    per    pupil 

belonging,  grade*  1-12:  Current  expenses, 

iricluding       administration       and       fixed 

charges,     Frederick     County     public     day 

schools,  1951-63 

Cost  per 

School   year:  pupil 

1951-52 '  »179  33 

1952-63 ^34.  04 

1953-54 133  ^^ 

1954-55 - 200  H 

1955-58 222.  37 

1956-57 - - 234.  37 

1957-68. 277.  75 

1958-69 332.  10 

1959-60. 348.  85 

1960-61 372.  56 

1961-62 •♦10.  60 

1962-83 •*21.  00 

>  Data  from  annual  reports,  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education. 

•Calculated,  Board  of  Bducatlon  of- Fred- 
erick County. 

» Estimated,  Board  of  Education  of  Freder- 
ick County. 


Tabl«  3. — Board  of  Education  of  Frederick 
County.  Md. — Local  revenue  appropriations » 


TOMT 

Appropri- 
ations lor 
all  school 
purpose* 

1961  

1975,339 

1962     , 

1,444,703 

1953.. 

1,252,484 

1954 

1,466.646 

1955  .^          -      

1.686.276 

1966.. 
1957.. 

—r 

1,660,790 
2,029,120 

1968        

2. 457. 560 

1950 

2,821,263 

1960 

3,100.001 

Percent 

Of  total 

Published 

for 

tax  rate 

•rhool 

49.7 

1.36 

62.8 

1.34 

33.4 

1.40 

44.2 

1.40 

37.0 

1.40 

37.0 

"1.64 

40.8 

1.64 

66.9 

1.64 

60.3 

L70 

4a2 

1.88 

I  DaU  from  annual  reports,  Maryland  StateDepart- 
ment  of  Education. 
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Monday,  Jun^  24,  1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  prob- 
lems of  conflict  of  interest  have  come  to 
public  attention  recently  as  a  result  of 
investigations  by  congressional  commit- 
tees. Although  the  basic  goal  of  each  of 
these  investigations  is  an  examination 
of  the  procurement  procedures  in  the 
Pentagon,  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of 
interest  is  strong  in  both  cases  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  that  is  already  clearly 
established  in  the  records  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  Permanent  Investigating  Sub- 
committee and  the  Stennls  Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

I  am  not  stating  that  the  men  in- 
volved— Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ros- 
well  Gilpatric  and  Navy  Secretary  Fred 
Korth — have  been  involved  in  acts  that 
are  a  violation  of  the  criminal  law  on 
•'conflicts  of  interest."  The  question  of 
law  violations  remains  to  be  determined 
by  the  evidence  the  McClellan  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Stennls  subcommittee 
may  produce  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  produced 
that  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Gilpatric 
and  Navy  Secretary  Korth  have  been 
careless  with  the  ethical  standards  that 
must  govern  the  conduct  of  all  high  gov- 
ernmental officials.  This  is  a  careless 
pattern  that  is  improper,  even  if  the  men 
involved  have  somehow  been  able  to 
rationalize  and  justify  their  activities 
to  themselves. 

Such  carelessness  should  not  and  can- 
not be  tolerated  in  smy  governmental 
activity.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
activities  of  two  of  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Pentagon — Gilpatric,  the  No.  2 
man  in  that  establishment,  and  Korth. 
the  topman  in  the  Navy. 

It  is  time  for  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara  to  speak  out  clearly  on  this 
issue  to  inform  all  officials  of  the  Penta- 
gon that  he  does  not  condone  question- 
able or  improper  activity,  even  if  that 
activity  may  not  constitute  a  pattern 
that  justifles  criminal  prosecution.  The 
Defense  Secretary  must  set  the  tone  for 
an  agency  that  spends  more  than  $50 
billion  a  year — more  than  half  of  our 
total  budget.  It  is  not  enough  for  him 
to  say  that  no  law  is  violated. 

When  Secretary  McNamara  appeared 
before  the  McClellan  subcommittee  on 
March  21.  1963.  he  commented  on  the 
possibility .  of  "conflicts  of  interest"  in 
answer  to  questions  by  Chairman  Mc- 
Clellan : 

I  want  to  say  we  share  the  same  objective 
as  the  committee.  We  desire  that  there  be 
no  Influence  whatsoever  of  self-interest  In 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  the  Pentagon. 
To  t~he  beet  of  my  knowledge,  there  la  none. 
I  have  InsUted  that  others  in  the  Department 
adhere  to  the  same  standards  I  do. 


And  I 


» Citing  earlier  cases. 

•Citing   the   Falrman   article    (mentlonea 
above) . 
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think  any  Investigation  of  the  conunitt««  will 
Bhow  that  thoM  ar«  the  highest  In  the 
Oovemment. 

Since  that  testimony  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  there  has  been  considerable 
evidence  and  testimony  that  has  demon- 
strated the  careless  pattern  of  ethics.  It 
is  now  time  for  Secretary  McNamara  to 
speak  out  forcef\illy  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  OUpatric  and  Korth  in  the 
TFX  warplane  contract  award  and  the 
X-22  award  for  the  vertical  short  takeoff 
and  landing  craft. 

Oilpatric.  former  lawyer  for  General 
Dynamics,  did  not  disqxialify  himself 
from  a  large  role  in  the  TFX  contract 
comDetiUon  that  pitted  General  Dynam- 
ics against  Boeing.  The  high-level 
Source  Selection  Board  was  xinanimous 
in  recommending  Boeing  on  the  basis  of 
superior  performance  and  a  lower  price. 
Yet.  we  find  that  Gilpatric.  Korth.  Air 
Secretary  EXigene  Zuckert  all  joined  in 
promoting  selection  of  General  Dynamics 
by  Secretary  McNamara. 

General  Dynamics  was  awarded  the 
contract  on  a  program  that  may  total 
$6.5  billion.  It  should  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  Gilpatric  should  have  disquali- 
fied himself  from  suiy  role  in  this  con- 
tract compeUtion.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  one  notes  that  the  McClellan 
subcommittee  evidence  also  establishes. 
First.  Gilpatrtc's  law  firm,  Cravath, 
Swaine  L  Moore,  has  continued  to  repre- 
sent General  tJynamics  up  to  the  present 
time  and  has  received  law  fees  of  more 
than  $300,000. 

Second.  One  of  Gilpatrlc's  law  firm 
partners  has  been  named  a  director  of 
General  Dynamics. 

Third.  GUpatrlc  is  leaving  the  Gov- 
ernment this  summer  and  has  indicated 
he  will  return  to  the  law  firm  which  still 
represents  General  Dynamics. 

Fourth.  Gilpatric  has  refused  to  tell  re- 
porters of  the  fees  he  has  received  from 
his  law  firm  since  joining  the  Govern- 
ment in  January  1961,  and  he  has  spe- 
cifically refused  to  discuss  whether  any 
of  the  General  Dynamics  fees  have  been 
directly  or  indirectly  routed  to  his  pocket 
This  case  alone  demands  close  atten- 
tion by  the  House  and  Senate.  It  de- 
mands close  attention  by  the  American 
people.  It  demands  that  President  Ken- 
nedy speak  out  and  take  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion that  indicates  he  has  meant  what 
he  has  said  about  establishing  high  ethi- 
cal standards  in  Government.  Silence 
on  the  part  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  McNamara  amounts  tcf  con- 
doning this  type  of  relationship  which  Is 
careless  and  unhealthy  at  best.  Certain- 
ly, we  should  be  on  guard  so  that  this  is 
not  another  case  of  careless  Government 
ethics  being  rewarded  with  a  medal  and 
a  commendation  as  happened  under  the 
Tnmian  administration  and  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Navy  Secretary  Korth  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  January 
18.  1962: 

I  do  retain  stock  In  several  banks,  In  one 
unall  children's  garment  manufactiirlng 
company  In  Jamaica  which  does  no  business 
with  the  Government  or  with  the  Defense 
Establlahment,  and,  likewise,  own  certain 
real  estate  ranches. 

The  severing  of  relationships  with  all 
firms  that  have  direct  relationships  with 
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the  Defense  Department  is  commendable. 
However,  the  investigation  of  the  X-22 
contract  by  the  Stennis  Preparedness 
Subconunittee  has  demonstrated  the 
problem  of  retaining  any  interest  in  a 
large  banking  institution  that  may  in- 
directly have  an  interest  in  the  award  of 
large  defense  contracts. 

Korth  was  president  of  Continental 
National  Bank,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  at  the 
time  he  was  named  Navy  Secretary.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  Bell  Aerospace 
Corp.,  and  the  Bell  company  used  the 
Continental  National  Bank  as  a  financial 
institution.  Korth  says  he  plans  to  re- 
turn to  the  bank. 

This  past  relationship,  and  his  plans 
to  return  to  the  Continental  Nations^ 
Bank,  does  create  a  problem  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest  when  the  Bell  Aerospace 
Corp.  or  any  other  firm  doing  business 
with  Continental  Bank  is  involved  in  a 
contract  competition  that  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Navy. 

Testimony  before  the  Stennis  sub- 
committee involved  just  such  a  competi- 
tion betwen  the  Bell  company  and  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  for  construction 
of  an  experimental  vertical  takeoff  plane. 
Examine  the  documented  facts: 

The  Navy  source  selection  team  was 
unanimous  for  the  Douglas  Co.  on  the 
basis  of  a  superior  technical  proposal 
and  a  lower  price  by  about  $350,000.  The 
Bell  company  proposal  was  rated  as  "un- 
acceptable" on  four  major  areas. 

Navy  Secretary  Korth  stated  that  he 
was  disassociating  himself  from  the  X-22 
decision,  which  he  certainly  should  have 
done  in  the  light  of  his  prior  relationship 
with  Bell.  However,  he  continued  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  X-22  negotiations, 
and  sat  in  on  the  briefings  by  the  techni- 
cal experts. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Gilpatric 
made  the  decision  to  give  the  contract  to 
Bell.  He  admitted  the  superior  technical 
proposal  by  Douglas.  He  said  he  had  no 
information  on  the  lower  price  proposal 
by  Douglas.  He  said  he  had  no  infor- 
mation that  Bell  was  unacceptable  in 
four  areas.  Gilpatric  said  he  decided, 
without  research  or  documentation,  that 
Bell  was  better  from  a  standpoint  of 
management  and  experience.  He  said  he 
consulted  only  one  man  on  this — Navy 
Secretary  Korth. 

Certainly  at  this  point.  Gilpatric 
should  have  known  he  should  not  have 
consulted  a  man  who  had  disqualified 
himself.  If  Gilpatric  was  so  insensitive 
to  the  problem  of  ethics  involved,  Korth 
should  have  Informed  him  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Even  with  no  consultation,  this  type  of 
an  arrangement  is  difficult  to  handle  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  Korth  s  past  rela- 
tionship with  Bell  as  a  banker  and  as  a 
director.  Somehow,  Gilpatric  failed  to 
recognize  the  problem  and  assured  the 
Stennis  subcommittee  that  Korth  could 
be  "objective,  since  I  had  to  make  the 
decision,  and  he  did  not." 

The  ridiculous  reasoning  of  Gilpatric 
in  this  case  is  best  demonstrated  by 
simply  calling  your  attention  to  the 
questioning  of  Gilpatric  by  Committee 
Counsel  James  Kendall: 

Kendall.  Now,  as  I  understand- It.  Mr. 
Secretary,   Secretary   Korth   entirely   dlaaa- 


soclated  himself  from  this  award  because 
of  his  previous  connection  with  Bell  in  the 
banking  business,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Bell  Board  of  Directors,  Is  that  correct? 

GnPAxaic.  Yes. 

Kendall.  Then  why  did  you  go  back  to 
Secretary  Korth  to  ask  Information  about 
Bell's  management? 

OiLPATaic.  Well,  I  approached  him  In  a 
different  capacity  than  In  a  capacity  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  I  asked  him  for  a  per- 
sonal opinion  on  a  matter  with  which  he  had 
had  knowledge  and  experience.  I  did  not 
ask  him  to  help  advise  me  In  making  a  de- 
cision. I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  Judgment 
on  certain  facts.  And  I  felt  that  I  could 
rely  on  hU  Judgment  as  being  objective, 
since  I  had  to  make  the  decision,  and  he  did 
not. 

Kendall.  And  he  gave  the  Bell  manage- 
ment a  higher  rating.  Is  that  correct? 

Gnj»ATRic.  He  told  me  that  I  could  have 
confidence  In  the  present  management  as 
contrasted  with  the  competence  of  previous 
managements. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  terminate  either  the  TFX 
contract  or  the  X-22  contract  on  the 
basis  that  It  is  infected  with  a  conflict  of 
interest  that  is  against  public  policy. 
Even  with  the  evidence  that  is  in  the 
record  at  this  stage,  this  case  would 
seem  to  be  comparable  to  the  Dixon - 
Yates  case  In  which  the  dual  role  of  a 
financial  adviser  was  the  issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  President  Kennedy.  McNamara 
and  others  in  the  administration  should 
read  that  Dixon-Yates  opinion  by  the 
Supreme  Court — United  States  against 
Mississippi  Valley  Generating  Co  ,  Jan- 
uary 9,  1961 — relative  to  the  high  stand- 
ard that  must  be  retained. 

The  Court  stated : 

Section  434  Is  one  of  several  penal  conflict- 
of-interest  statutes  which  were  designed  to 
prohibit  Government  officials  from  engaging 
m  conduct  that  might  be  Inimical  to  the 
best  Interests  of   the   general  public.  •   •    • 

The  statute  U  directed  at  an  evil  which 
endangers  the  very  fabric  of  a  democratic 
society,  for  a  democracy  Is  effective  only  if 
the  people  have  faith  In  those  who  govern, 
and  that  faith  Is  bound  to  be  shattered  when 
high  officials  and  their  appointees  engage 
In  activities  which  arouse  suspicions  of  mal- 
feasance and  corruption.  •   •   • 

The  question  Is  whether  the  Government 
may  disaffirm  a  contract  which  Is  Infected 
by  an  Illegal  conflict  of  Interest.  As  we  have 
Indicated,  the  public  policy  embodied  In  sec- 
tion 434  requires  nonennforcement,  and  this 
Is  true  even  though  the  conflict  of  interest 
was  caused  or  condoned  by  high  Government 
officials.  The  same  policy  which  prevents 
an  administrative  official  from  exempting  his 
subordinates  from  the  coverage  of  the  stat- 
ute also  dictates  that  the  actions  of  such 
an  official  not  be  construed  as  requiring  en- 
forcement of  an  lUegal  contract. 

When  the  pattern  of  activity  by  Gil- 
patric and  Korth  is  measured  against 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dixon-Yates  case,  it  would  appear  to 
be  found  wanting.  It  might  be  well  for 
President  Kennedy  to  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  measure  the  Gilpatric  role 
against  the  standards  of  ethics  in  his 
campaign  speeches  and  in  his  comments 
since  taking  office. 

If  he  fails  to  do  this  he  will  be  negli- 
gent. If  he  awards  Gilpatric  a  medal 
or  other  commendation  when  Gilpatric 
leaves  office,  it  will  amount  to  adminis- 
tration approval  of  a  highly  questionable 
affair. 


DcficiU  Are  Not  Good  for  the  Country 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  constant  talk  about  the  President's 
tax  bill,  it  is  well  to  observe  our  spend- 
ing habits.  Less  income  and  more  outgo 
spell  inflation  and  trouble.  Lyle  C.  Wil- 
son, in  today's  Washington  Daily  News, 
thinks  so,  too. 
The  article  follows: 

Deficit  Plagues  Kennedy 
(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 
The  Democrata  are  making  progress  In  the 
field  of  Treasury  deficits.     Their  deficits  are 
getting  bigger. 

President  Kennedy  has  not  yet  matched 
the  whopper  turned  In  by  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  But  Mr. 
Kennedy  Is  gaining.  Ike's  big  red  number 
was  $12.4  billion,  lir.  Kennedy  began  mod- 
estly at  first.  Hlfl  fiscal  year  1961  Treasury 
deficit  was  a  mere  $3.8  blUlon.  In  fiscal  1960 
Ike  had  turned  up  a  surplus  of  $1.2.  But  that 
trend  was  too  good  to  last.  After  a  modest 
first-year  beginning.  Mr.  Kennedy  came  up  In 
fiscal  1962  with  a  Treasury  deficit  of  $6.3  bU- 
Uon.  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  toted  up  the 
Treasury's  books  as  of  last  May  31  and  found 
that  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  current 
1963  fiscal  year,  the  Treasury  deficit  was  an 
imposing  $10.6  billion.  Mr.  Dillon  expects 
that  figure  to  have  shrunk  some  this  month 
so  that  when  the  fiscal  year  ends  at  mid- 
night, June  30,  the  deficit  will  be  down  to 
about  $8.8  billion. 

But  the  upward  trend  is  well  established. 
Mr.  Dillon  esUmates  that  the  deficit  In  the 
next,  1964  fiscal  year,  will  hit  $11.9  bUllon. 
That  figure  may  be  somewhat  glmmicked  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  politics 
with  the  Kennedys  to  keep  their  deficits  be- 
low the  1959  whopper  charged  to  Ike.  Even 
BO  the  recorded  and  estimated  Kennedy  def- 
icits for  1961-64,  Inclusive,  is  $32.7  bUlion. 
The  final  figures  are  likely  to  be  even  larger. 
When  the  President  sent  to  Congress  18 
months  ago  the  budget  for  the  current,  1963 
fiscal  year,  he  predicted  a  surplxis  of  $463 
million.  Mr,  Kennedy's  economists  are  wish- 
ful thinkers,  however.  They  misled  him 
Into  a  calculation  that  a  booming  business 
revival  would  greatly  boost  Treasury  revenue 
In  fiscal  1963.  They  did  not  press  for  econ- 
omies In  Government  spending  as  a  hedge 
against  any  revenue  miscalculation. 

On  their  advice.  Mr.  Kennedy  finds  him- 
self entrapped  in  the  quicksands  of  deficit 
spending  with  no  chance  of  being  rescued  in 
hU  first  White  House  term  and  not  much 
hope  of  rescue  if  he  Is  President  for  another 
4  years  beyond  that. 

Deficit  spending  has  become  a  political 
way  of  life,  especially  for  the  Democrats. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  economists  have  toyed  with 
the  idea  of  a  pump  priming  spending  pro- 
gram to  give  the  economy  a  shot  In  the  arm. 
They  turned  finally  to  a  massive  tax  reduc- 
tion which  would  be  accompanied  by  more 
Treasury  deficits  at  least  through  fiscal  year 
1967.    They  have  not  much  Interest  In  ex- 
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ploring  the  possibility  of  reducing  Govern- 
ment spending  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

There  are  sober  warnings  that  endless  def- 
icits— 27  since  1930 — seriously  undermine 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  The 
buck  is  worth  about  45  cents  now  as  com- 
pared to  what  It  would  buy  in  1939.  Sober 
warnings,  too,  that  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  International  payments  hurts  the  U.S. 
dollar. 

President  Alfred  Hayes  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  said  in  an  April  speech 
before  the  Economic  Club:  "The  inter- 
national payments  deficit  remains  much  too 
high.  A  prolongation  of  heavy  deficits  can- 
not fall  to  damage  the  dollar  badly." 

Mr.  Hayes  was  talking  about  the  dollar  in 
your  pocket  and  your  dollar  in  the  bank. 
President  Kennedy's  proper  pride  in  his 
place  in  history,  may  turn  his  economists  to 
consider  economy  before  he  leaves  the  White 
House.  And  it  may  turn  his  foreign  aid 
advisers  to  think  harder  about  the  imbalance 
of  International  payments  and  their  effects 
on  your  dollars  in  pocket  and  bank. 


Moving  Toward  a  Police  State 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

aw  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  number  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  are  speaking  out  editorially  in 
strong  terms  against  the  President's  civil 
rights  proposals.  One  of  the  best  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject  has  been  printed  In 
the  GreenvUle  News  of  Greenville,  S.C. 
on  Jvme  21.  1963.  and  is  entitled  "Moving 
Toward  a  Police  State."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moving  Towabd  a  Police  State 
(Note. — Laws  they  are  not  irtilch  public 
approbation     has     not    made    so. — Richard 
Hooker.  1594.) 

In  his  sweeping  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  a  whole  new  set  of  oppressive  clvU 
rights  laws.  President  Kennedy  has  asked  of 
the  American  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives powers  which  neither  he  nor  any 
other  President  or  admlnUtration  should 
have. 

The  present  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  whch  al- 
ready has  made  a  shambles  of  legal  precedent 
In  the  field  of  private  relationships  between 
divergent  groups,  might  declare  them  valid, 
but  at  least  one  and  most  probably  more  of 
Mr.  Kermedy's  proposals  would  have  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago. 

More  Important,  many  of  the  American 
people  wUl  reject  them  on  their  face  as  an 
unwarranted  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  regu- 
late relationships  which  should  be  left  to 
Individual  choice  and  mutual  consent. 


If  they  stop  and  think  what  the  runaway 
Federal  courts  could  do  with  those  laws  in 
interpreting  them  as  they  are  contested  by 
persons  surely  to  be  charged  of  violating 
them,  the  majority  will  reject  them  out  of 
fear  for  the  future,  no  matter  how  much 
they  favor  the  Immediate  purpose. 

Mr.  Kennedy  piously  told  Congress  that 
he  wanted  the  laws  as  a  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  "rancor,  violence,  disunity,  and  na- 
tional shame." 

If  for  no  retison  other  than  that  set  forth 
in  the  quotation  above  from  Richard  Hooker, 
who  lived  In  a  time  of  absolute  monarchs, 
or  royal  dictators,  the  laws  will  not  work. 
The  people  will  not  stand  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  tell  them  what  they  can 
and  can't  do  with  their  private  property, 
as  restive  as  they  are  already  under  the  te- 
Btrlctlons  the  Central  Government  has  grad- 
ually forced  upon  them. 

Instead  of  putting  an  end  to  bitterness 
and  strife,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  says,  they  will 
only  add  to  them.  He  has  made  things 
worse  merely  by  falling  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  situation  where  it  belongs. 

By  the  time  they  have  been  passed — 
and  we  doubt  that  Congress  can  or  will 
pass  them — the  Nation  may  be  disunited 
and  torn  by  bitterness  and  violence  great- 
er than  it  has  seen  at  any  time  since  the 
tragic  and  ruinous  Reconstruction. 

In  that  era  the  Federal  Government  ran 
roughshod  over  the  rights  erf  white  men 
and  left  both  them  and  the  freed  slaves  in 
a  state  of  poverty  that  a  century  of  progress 
brought  about  by  hard  work,  not  by  Federal 
plans  and  programs,  has  not  entirely  wljaed 
out.  Only  by  the  same  ruthless  use  of  mar- 
tial law  could  he  enforce  the  proposed  stat- 
utes. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said  In  one 
of  his  speeches  before  he  became  President 
that  of  all  the  methods  of  seeking  redress  of 
wrongs,  mob  violence  was  the  most  evil  and 
the  least  effective. 

Yet  is  is  against  a  background  of  mob  vio- 
lence that  the  President  Is  asking  for  these 
laws.  Once  fairly  peaceful  protest  marches 
and  sit-ins  have  turned  Into  outright  and 
savage  att€u;ks  against  the  law  and  law  en- 
forcement officers. 

He  knows,  or  should,  that  they  have  re- 
sulted from  the  ever  more  radical  actions  of 
rival  crusaders  letuilng  emotion-charged 
groups  of  Negroes  who  little  know  what  they 
are  seeking  and  understand  nothing  of  the 
methods  by  which  It  can  be  achieved. 

Oh.  yes,  he  paid  Upservice  to  local  peace 
and  good  order.  He  urged  the  Negroes  to 
stop  their  unlawful  demonstrations,  at  least 
until  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  act  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  calm.  But  he 
has  cited  this  very  unrest,  this  wholesale 
civil  disobedience,  the  threat  of  Negro  leaders 
to  defy  all  laws  and  all  levels  of  government 
authority  in  Justification  for  his  demands. 

Laws  to  protect  civil  liberty,  which  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  what  the  Negro 
leaders  are  demanding,  we  have  In  plenty. 
And  the  President  himself  said  that  laws 
alone  would  not  solve  the  problems.  Indeed 
they  win  not.  They  will  only  make  them 
worse. 

His  proposal  to  forbid  any  discrimination 
by  an  establUhment  offering  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  public  Is  but  a  step  away  from 
seizure  of  private  property  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  a  violation  of  a  basic  constitu- 
tional principle. 

The  instigation  of  8\ilt8  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  force  Integration  Is  an  entirely 
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new  and  dang^ous  procedure.  The  Depart- 
ment ha«  the  power  to  enforce  any  Federal 
laws,  but  tliere  U  no  law  requiring  Integra- 
tion and  Congreaa  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
enact  such. 

The  power  to  withhold  Federal  funds  and 
projects  from  conununltles  where  offlclals 
practice  discrimination  apparently  would 
make  the  bureaucrats  the  Judgvs  of  the  facts. 
And  what  a  mighty  political  weapon  that 
would  be. 

His  job-retraining  program  would  be 
cosUy  and  wasteful.  Senator  HmcrHaxr 
mentioned  a  billion  dollars.  In  practice  It 
probably  would  turn  into  a  vast  welfare 
program.  It  Is  an  extension  of  a  program  al- 
ready In  effect. 

In  one  case  history  In  this  program.  It  cost 
the  taxpayers  almost  as  much  to  retrain  a 
coal  miner  for  a  Job  that  dldnt  exist  as  it 
does  to  train  a  Jet  pilot  or  an  Army  ofDcer. 

The  proposed  law  against  discrimination 
in  both  public  and  private  employment  al- 
most certainly  would  resiilt  In  discrimina- 
tion In  favor  of  the  Negro,  rather  than  equal 
opportunity 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  In  a  politi- 
cal dUemma  and  U  trying  to  scheme  his  way 
out  of  it.  He  made  a  lot  of  rash  civil  rights 
promises  during  the  campaign  of  1980.  After 
a  few  months  in  office  he  found  he  couldn't 
possibly  keep  them.  Now  he  Is  in  danger  of 
losing  the  Negro  vote  because  he  hasn't  thus 
far  led  them  to  the  golden  streets. 

On  civil  rlghU.  he  has  painted  himself  Into 
a  comer.  He  has  made  still  more  promises, 
signed  a  few  executive  orders,  demanded 
preferential  legislation,  some  of  which  he 
has  gotteti.  The  Negroes  have  not  been 
satisfied. 

The  demonstrations  got  worse  as  more 
fund-collecting  organizations  started  shows 
of  their  own.  He  made  the  mistake  of  open- 
ly encouraging  the  demonstrations.  Now 
they  threaten  wholesale  civil  disorder  and 
he  ts  trying  to  head  it  off  with  drastic  clvU 
rights  leglslaUon. 

Recent  months  have  shown  that  the  United 
States  could  easily  become  a  police  state, 
with  the  President  sending  into  any  com- 
mimlty  marshals  and  troops  at  will.  Enact- 
ment of  the  laws  he  propooes  would  Just 
about  make  It  complete  by  further  threat- 
ening the  NaUon  with  a  race 


GoTenmeat  Lotteries  of  CzechotloTakia, 
Denmark,  the  Doouokai  RepabGc,  and 
Nepal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

-      HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    WEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House 
about  four  more  foreign  countries  which 
utilize  government-run  lotteries  to  not 
only  yield  high  revenues  but  to  control 
and  regulate  the  normal  human  urge  to 
gamble. 

Out  of  77  foreign  countries  Czecho- 
slovakia. Denmai^.  Dominican  Republic 
and  Nepal  are  included  as  those  nations 
which  recognize  and  accept  the  gambling 
spirit  of  Its  people  and  operate  govern- 
ment-run lotteries  for  the  peoples  wel- 
fare and  the  government's  need. 

Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  the  few  Com- 
munist nations  to  operate  a  lottery  and 
has  found  It  very  productive  as  far  as 


profits  are  concerned.  Last  year,  the 
gross  receipts  came  to  over  $8V3  million. 
After  payment  of  prizes  and  expenses  of 
running  the  lottery,  th©  net  Income  to 
the  government  was  about  $2  4  million. 
The  profits  are  used  for  construction  of 
new  factories,  and  hospitals,  and  cul- 
tural purposes. 

Denmark,  like  the  other  countries 
where  government  controlled  and  op- 
erated lotteries  are  legal  and  proper,  has 
reduced  gambling  to  an  orderly  mini- 
mum by  state  control.  They  have  no 
underworld  problems  and  illegal  betting 
Is  not  the  source  of  difficulty  to  the  po- 
lice as  it  is  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  gross  receipts  for  1962  were 
$7,812,000.  After  prizes,  the  net  Income 
to  the  government  was  $652,000.  The 
above  figures  are  higher  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  profits  to  the  government 
were  applied  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
treasury. 

Dominican  Republic  is  a  small  nation 
but  derives  monetary  benefit  from  Its 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  people  like 
to  gamble. 

In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  came  to  over 
$34^4  million.  The  government's  In- 
come, some  $6V3  million,  was  not  ear- 
marked for  any  particular  project  but 
was  rather  applied  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  treasury. 

Nepal,  although  a  small  and  poor 
country,  has  two  prlvately-nm  lotteries 
which  are  supervised  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  gross  receipts  from  rurming 
both  lotteries  were  $53,288.  The  net 
Income  came  to  about  $20,000  which 
was  earmarked  for  the  Tuberculosis  As- 
sociation of  Nepal  and  Puneral  Assocla- 

UOQ. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  derive  a  tre- 
mendous revenue  here  in  the  United 
States  if  we  copied  a  page  from  the  story 
of  these  foreign  countries.  We  can. 
through  a  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States  bring  Into  the  coffers  of  our 
Treasury  over  $10  billion  a-year  in  needed 
additional  funds.  Only  a  national  lot- 
tery can  provide  us  with  added  moneys 
to  give  a  tax  cut  to  our  hard-pressed 
taxpayers  and  start  reducing  our  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  cannot  we  follow 
the  wisdom  of  our  foreign  friends?  Why 
cannot  we  even  follow  the  example  of 
New  Hampshire? 


Coal  Was  Not  the  First  Major  Industry  ia 
West  Virfinia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WBBT    VIBCUiU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  long  before  the  westarn  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  became  an  independent 
State,  natural  resources  formed  the  basis 
of  local  Industry.  In  its  issue  of  June  16. 
1963.  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette- 
Mall  describes  the  use  made  of  mineral 


deposits  in  western  Virginia  prior  to  the 
Civil  War. 

Many  years  before  the  coal  f.elds  were 
developed,  ironmaklng  and  saltmaklng 
were  big  industries  in  the  land  that  is 
now  my  State.  Saltmaklng  goes  back 
over  200  years,  to  the  early  Colonial  days 
and  to  primitive  methods  originated  by 
the  Indians.  Ironmaklng  goes  back  to 
1790.  when  the  first  furnace  was  built  at 
Kings  Creek,  in  Hancock  County.  Soon, 
every  kind  of  hardware,  from  cannon- 
balls  to  railroad  spikes,  was  produced 
locally.  In  1860  still  another  natural  re- 
source came  into  prominence  when  an  oil 
boom  took  place  at  Burning  Springs,  in 
Wirt  County,  and  also  at  Parkersburg 
In  Wood  County. 

Mr.  President,  the  early  industrial  de- 
velopment of  West  Virginia,  as  told  In 
this  arUcle  in  the  Gazette-Mall,  Is  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  Industrial  history  of 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ST«ONO     iNDUSraiAL     PATTXaW     IN     RCCIMC 

BKroas  Civil  Was 

A  well-defined  pattern  of  industrial  struc- 
ture had  developed  in  western  Virginia,  now 
West  Virginia,  long  before  the  ClvU  War. 

Ironmaklng  and  saltmaklng  were  big  in- 
dustries then  and  In  both,  western  Virginia 
wa«  a  naUonal  leader.  By  18«0.  steam boaU 
had  been  plying  the  Ohio  and  sections  of 
the  Kanawha  and  Monagahela  Rivers  for 
decades.  The  BalUmore  it  Ohio  Railroad, 
with  its  promise  of  prosperity  to  come,  had 
pushed  through  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio 
River  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg.  each 
a  stepping-off  point  for  Mldweet  pioneers. 
By  iseo,  Charleston,  then  the  center  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  salt  industries, 
had  a  population  of  1.620;  Parkersburg. 
3.4W;  Wheeling.  14.083.  and  Martlnsburg. 
8,384.  Harpers  Perry,  site  of  a  US.  arsenal 
and  rifle  works,  had  more  than  3.000  persons 
and  was  one  of  the  important  towns  of 
Virginia.  Clarksburg.  Fairmont  and  Mor- 
gantown  were  flourishing  small  towns. 

The  State's  first  boom  town.  Burning 
Springs  In  Wirt  County,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  25  persons,  had  a  population 
estimated  at  4.000  to  8,000  persons  In  1860. 
The  Burning  Springs  oil  boom  began  on 
May  1.  1880.  with  a  100-barrel  well.  The 
bubble  burst  suddenly  on  May  30,  1863.  when 
Confederate  Gen.  William  Jones  and  his 
raiders  burned  the  wells,  tanks  and  barges. 
This  strike  was  only  9  months  after  the 
Drake  weU  at  Titusvllle,  Pa.,  and  though  the 
boom  was  short  lived  it  proved  the  forerun- 
ner of  Intense  development   later. 

There  were  other  industries,  too,  such  as 
boatyards,  tanneries,  textile  mills,  sawmills 
and  grain  mills.  Hardy  pioneers  had  barely 
tasted  the  profits  from  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
timber.  The  real  development  of  these  in- 
dustries came  later,  spurred  by  outside  cap- 
lui. 

Almost  from  the  start,  natural  resources 
formed  the  basis  of  the  State's  Industrial 
structure,  a  condition  that  led  to  Irritation 
and  friction  with  the  plantation  economy  of 
the  Old  Dominion.  In  fact,  this  economic 
difference  was  a  basic  cause  of  the  formation 
of  West  Virginia. 

The  first  known  industry,  other  than  home 
crafu.  In  what  Is  now  West  Virginia  was  salt 
making.  The  IndUns  knew  that  if  they 
boiled  water  from  natural  brine  springs  they 
could  produce  salt.  ArtlfacU  found  around 
some  of  the  State's  salt  springs  Indicate  that 
saltmaklng  had  been  practiced  for  a  long 
time  before  the  coming  of  white  settlers. 
Mary  Draper  Ingles,  a  white  woman  captured 
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by  the  Shawnees,  was  put  to  work  boiling 
water  from  a  spring  located  near  the  present 
town  of  Maiden  in  1766.  A  Tillage  of  Dela- 
ware Indians  was  reported  to  be  making  salt 
in  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley  area  in  1T70. 

W^jlte  settlers  soon  adopted  the  Indian 
method  of  making  salt  and  then  made  Im- 
provements by  digging  and  drilling  wells  and 
by  more  efficient  evaporating  methods. 
While  Kanawha  County  was  still  a  part  of 
Virginia,  the  area  around  Charleston  pro- 
duced more  than  a  million  bushels  of  salt  a 
year  and  ranked  among  the  three  largest  salt 
centers  in  the  Nation.  Smaller  quantities 
were  produced  also  at  sites  on  the  Elk,  Little 
Kanawha,  and  Ohio  Rivers. 

Production  records  show  that  the  Kanawha 
region  produced  150  bushels  of  salt  a  day  as 
early  as  1797.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1850 
with  a  total  output  of  3.142.000  barrels  and 
then  a  decline  began.  By  1873.  the  salt  In- 
dustry was  on  Its  way  out. 

Salt  production  called  for  ingenuity  and 
in  their  efforts  to  become  efficient,  the  early 
producers  became  pioneers  In  new  equipment 
and  new  methods  that  were  to  be  used  later 
by  other  industries.  "Uncle  BUUe"  Morris,  a 
salt-well  driller  In  the  Kanawha  area,  in- 
vented slips  or  Jars  for  drilling  tools  that 
were  later  used  in  oil  and  gas  well  drilling. 
Salt  producers,  who  at  first  copied  the  Indian 
method  of  using  wood  for  fuel,  later  used 
coal  and  natural  gas  to  Are  their  furnaces. 
The  Kanawha  Salt  Co  .  organized  In  1817  as 
a  cooperative  to  control  prices  and  produc- 
tion, probably  was  the  first  industrial  trust 
in  America. 

The  first  iron  ore  furnace  west  of  the  AI- 
leghenles  was  erected  on  Kings  Creek  In  Han- 
cock County  In  17»0.  This  furnace  made 
cannon  balls,  which  helped  Perry  win  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  In  the  War  of  1812.  Iron 
ore  furnaces  sprang  up  In  a  number  of  places 
in  West  Virginia,  including  the  Morgantown 
area  and  the  Northern  Panhandle.  The  iron 
was  used  to  supply  rails  and  spikes  and  loco- 
motives for  railroads,  to  furnish  hoes  and 
axes  for  farmers  and  picks  and  shovels  for 
miners. 

West  Virginia's  first  steel  mill  was  esUb- 
lished  at  Wheeling  in  1832.  Then  the  State's 
steel  Industry  was  concentrated  In  the 
Wheeling  area  which  rivaled  Pittsburgh  In- 
dustrially. The  discovery  of  rich  iron  ore 
beds  in  the  Great  Lakes  ares  later  brought 
and  end  to  the  use  of  low  grade  ore  from 
West  Virginia  but  the  steel  Industry  con- 
tinued to  grow  In  the  Northern  Panhandle 
because  of  coal  and  river  transportation. 

The  lumber  Industry  in  West  Virginia  grew 
very  slowly  at  first.  The  water-powered  saw- 
mill, introduced  about  1755,  had  its  Impact 
and  railroad  and  river  transportation  pro- 
vided new  markets,  but  it  was  not  until  1881 
when  the  steam-powered  band  mill  was  In- 
troduced that  liimber  came  Into  its  own. 

Wheeling  was  one  of  the  pioneer  indvutrlal 
towns  west  of  the  Alleghenlee.  The  National 
Road,  the-  first  wagon  route  between  the  east 
and  the  Ohio  River,  was  opend  to  Wheeling  in 
1818.  A  year  before  that,  the  Washington. 
one  of  the  first  successful  steamboats  on  the 
Ohio,  was  built  at  Wheeling.  Now  the  boat- 
building industry  boomed  along  with  Iron 
manufacture;  glass  factories  were  started, 
and  taverns,  blacksmith  shops  and  provision 
stores  sprang  up. 

In  1831.  the  flow  of  imports  through 
Wheeling  was  so  heavy  that  the  town  was 
made  a  port  of  entry  by  Congress.  In  1836. 
Wheeling  was  an  Incorporated  city  and 
wltiiln  10  years  waterworks  were  being  built. 
By  1849,  Wheeling  became  known  as  the  Nail 
City  because  of  Its  iron  works,  and  a  bitter 
fight,  was  being  waged  with  Pittsburgh  as  to 
which  city  would  become  the  leading  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  West. 

Parkersburg.  incorporated  In  1810,  also  was 
an  early  industrial  center.  By  1844.  U  w4^ 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Ohio 
River.    lU  population  had  grown  to  1.400  and 


it  lud  many  taverns,  stores,  a  bank,  boat- 
yard, tanneries,  and  other  small  Industrial 
plants.  Parkers  burg's  first  real  boom,  how- 
ever, came  in  1860  with  the  drilling  of  the 
first  oil  wells  along  the  Hughes  and  Little 
Kanawha  Rivers.  Progress  was  interrupted 
briefly  during  the  Civil  War  but  development 
resumed  when  peace  was  restored. 

Clarksburg,  though  handicapped  by  lack 
of  steamboat  transportation,  nevertheless 
had  boatyards  and  wagon  shops  as  early  as 
1798  and  in  1810  had  its  first  newspaper. 
Whisky  and  some  flour  were  floated  on  flat- 
boats  down  at  West  Pork  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  Rivers  to  Pittsburgh  or  taken  across  the 
mountains  on  packhorses.  Generally,  how- 
ever, grain  was  fed  to  Uvestock  which  could 
transport  Itself  to  eastern  markets. 

Martlnsburg  had  its  biggest  boom,  starting 
in  1837  when  the  right-of-way  survey  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  starting. 
Prosperity  continued  until  Interrupted  by 
the  Civil  War. 

Harpers  Ferry,  another  eastern  panhandle 
town,  was  thriving  before  the  ClvU  War.  In 
1796,  Congress  had  ordered  an  arsenal  estab- 
lished there  because  of  the  abundance  of 
waterpower.  The  arsenal  and  the  later  ad- 
dition of  Hall's  Rifle  Works  changed  a  placid 
village  into  a  busy  community  of  3,000  and 
one  of  the  most  Important  towns  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  number  of  other  towns  in  western  Vir- 
ginia had  Industry  well  before  the  Civil  War, 
including  Point  Pleasant  where  a  boatyard 
was  built  in  1849;  Morgantown.  which  had 
stores,  taverns,  potteries,  wagon  shops,  boat- 
yards, two  tanneries,  a  dlstUlery  and  Iron- 
works before  1800;  Fairmont,  which  had 
woolen  mills  by  1831;  Grafton,  which  became 
a  railroad  center  about  1856;  Berkeley 
Springs,  a  resort  town,  and  Lewisburg,  an  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  center. 

There  were  many  other  small  towns  and 
villages  that  had  industries — a  distillery 
(whisky  was  a  big  business  then) ,  a  boatyard, 
a  shop,  a  gristmill  or  weaving  looms.  Most 
of  the  production,  however,  was  for  home 
consumption. 

Huntington,  Beckley,  Bluefleld,  and  other 
southern  West  Virginia  towns  were  yet  to 
make  their  marks.  West  Virginia's  multl- 
blUlon  dollar  coalfield,  its  oil  and  gas  fields, 
its  timber  boom  were  yet  to  come. 


A  Way  To  Save  Droponts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Abraham  D.  Beame,  comptroller  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Westchester  Region 
Women's  American  ORT  at  the  Hotel 
Americana.  New  York  City,  on  June  11, 
1963. 

RlMABKS  BT  COMPTaOLX.BB  AbSAHAM  D.  BeaMB 

AT  Annual  Luncheon  or  Westchester  Re- 
gion Women's  Ameucan  ORT 
For  many  years — as  a  city  ofllcial  concerned 
with  the  basic  problems  of  people,  and  as  a 
member  of  Jewish  welfare  and  community 
grovtps — I  have  watched  the  work  of  Organi- 
sation for  Rehabilitation  Throvigh  Training. 
I  have  taken  pride  in  the  great  amount  of 
good  you  are  doing  for  our  people,  and  for 
the  world. 


As  a  former  teacher,  I  have  been  Intensely 
interested  in  the  instruction  which  is  tlie 
basis  of  the  work  of  the  Organization  for 
Rehabilitation  Through  Training.  I  have 
been  especially  impressed  by  the  broad  range 
of  pupils  to  whose  welfare  you  are  dedi- 
cated— people  of  all  ages  and  of  many  back- 
grounds. 

I  have  always  felt  inspired  by  ORT^  creed, 
that  man  can  best  be  helped  by  being  as- 
sisted to  become  Independent,  self-support- 
ing, and  self-respecting.  And  for  some  time 
now,  it  has  t)een  apparent  to  me  that  this 
creed  Is  not  limited  to  refugees  from  Algeria, 
fugitives  from  Red  oppression,  or  survlvon;  of 
concentration  camps. 

Here  In  our  cities,  our  suburbs.  Indeed, 
throughout  our  Nation,  there  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  ORT's  reason  for  existence. 
Most  American  communities  face  a  growing 
crisis  with  a  large  and  restless  portion  of  our 
population,  who  also  need  training,  guidance, 
and  Jobs.  I  refer  to  young  people  in  the  late 
teens  and  early  twenties. 

A  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Just  last  week,  showed  a  big  Increase  In  the 
number  of  teenagers  who  are  not  going 
back  to  school,  and  are  looking  for  Jobs.  The 
Department  said  that  the  nimiber  of  Jobless 
youngsters  rose  300,000  during  the  month  of 
May  alone. 

The  Federal  labor  experts  also  said  thit  by 
1965,  New  York  State  alone  will  have  nearly 
600,00'.)  teenage  employables.  That's  clos*  to 
8  percent  of  the  total  for  the  whole  country, 
and  an  increase  of  23.5  percent  in  the  State 
for  a  5-year  period. 

The  future  of  our  own  democracy,  and  of 
the  world,  depends  upon  these  boys  and 
girls.  Those  who  have  been  trained  and  edu- 
cated suCaclently  to  take  positions  almost  at 
once  in  businesses,  laboratories,  and  the  pro- 
fesstona  are  not  our  proWem  youth.  Our 
concern  must  be  directed  toward  the  thou- 
sands who  have  cut  their  education  toa  short, 
so  that  they  lack  the  minimum  needed  to 
qualify   for  regular  employment. 

Here  in  New  York  City  we  have  a  growing 
contingent  of  these  aimless  young  people. 
The  records  show  that  about  39,500  boys  and 
girls  received  academic  high  school  dlj^omas 
last  year,  while  almost  17,000  others  drow>ed 
out  before  completing  this  minimum  of  edu- 
cation. 

And  even  more  to  the  point,  ovi  Tocatlon- 
al  high  schools  should  be  producing  a  steady 
stream  of  recruits  for  the  essential  trades 
and  services,  but  they  had  more  dropouts 
than  graduates.  The  statistics  show  that 
5,671  received  diplomas,  but  6.299  quit. 

A  report  by  the  Taconic  Foundation  last 
year  showed  that  the  Pood  Tnulee  High 
School  had  10  dropouts  for  each  5  graduates. 
The  Printing  Trades  High  School  saw  five 
youngsters  quitting  school  for  each  five 
graduated.  Schools  dealing  with  the  cloth- 
ing industries— one  of  New  York  City's  larg- 
est sources  of  Jobs — lost  four  dropouts  for 
each  six  graduates. 

The  youth  board  says  that  there  are  now 
an  accumulated  total  of  96,000  boys  and  glrU 
In  the  ages  between  14  and  19,  who  dropped 
out  of  elementary.  Jtmlor  high,  and  high 
schools.  96,000  youngsters  facing  a  complex 
and  competitive  world,  without  the  basic 
tools. 

The  figures  for  New  York  City  may  be 
somewhat  higher  than  those  for  surround- 
ing areas,  because  we  have  more  children 
from  disadvantaged  homes  and  families  un- 
familiar with  our  language. 

But,  the  same  problem  is  moving  Into  the 
suburbs.  We've  been  warned  that  the  re- 
gional population  wUl  Increase  6  million  by 
1980.  and  most  of  the  Increase  will  be  outside 
the  city.  You'll  be  facing  problems  on  our 
scale  more  and  more  as  the  years  i>ass. 

Up  to  now,  it  has  become  habitual  to  call 
on  Government  to  solve  these  problems. 
But,  Government  alone  cannot  solve  them. 
Federal    funds   have   been   used   In   various 
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programs  to  help  train  youth  for  productive 
Joba.  Some  of  thaae  pilot  projecu  have  been 
■ucceaafxil,  but  only  In  limited  areaa  and 
among  amall  numbers  of  young  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  our  leaders  of  com- 
merce and  Industry  to  understand  that  the 
future  of  theae  boys  and  girls  will  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  futxire  health  of  our 
entire  economy.  Theae  aimless  youngsters 
should  be  part  of  the  useful  manpower — and 
also  the  buying  consumers — of  the  future. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
business  and  Industry  to  jump  Into  this  cam- 
paign with  both  feet  for  their  own  benefit, 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  conrununlty. 

The  Federal  Government  should  consider 
the  use  of  special  Incentives  for  the  more 
active  participation  of  business  and  Industry. 
Such  an  Incentive  could  very  well  take  the 
form  of  a  tax  credit  for  any  business  which 
taJcea  untrained  youngsters  off  the  streets, 
trains  them  for  liseful  work,  and  gives  them 
Jobs. 

Business  and  Industry  would  benefit  from 
such  a  program,  by  having  a  new  pool  of 
young  and  vital  manpower,  trained  to  the 
specific  needs  of  specific  Jobs.  The  entire 
community  would  gain,  now  and  In  future 
years,  from  the  Increased  pxirchaslng  power 
of  more  consumers  with  reg\ilar  Incomes  to 
spend.  And  Oovemment  would  benefit,  by 
turning  Idle  boys  and  girls  Into  good,  pro- 
ducing, taxpaylng  citizens. 

There  la  nothing  too  startling  about  this 
Idea  of  tax  Incentives.  Government  offers 
Increasingly  liberal  tax  allowances  for  con- 
structing new  facilities — so,  why  not  tax 
credits  for  building  and  training  manpower? 
Oovernment  provides  Incentives  In  depressed 
anas  •  •  •  and  large  segments  of  our  youth 
are  a  depressed  ar«a  of  society. 

But  I  want  to  stress,  as  forcefully  as  I  can, 
that  no  such  program  can  hope  to  be  success- 
ful unless  It  la  based  on  a  firm  and  unques- 
tionable foundation  of  nondiscrimination. 
There  must  be  no  limitations  of  race  or 
creed.  In  any  place  where  these  incentives 
are  offered.  The  people's  money  must  be 
used  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  people  •  •  • 
not  Just  selected  groups. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dls- 
cusa  this  Idea  with  a  group  from  outside  our 
city,  because  it  Ls  Important  to  realise  that 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  untrained. 
Jobless  youth  cannot  affect  one  community 
alone. 


Law    ObscrTance 


ESfJENSlOU  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TZNKXSSXE 

IN  THE  8KNATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa*- 
tlves.  the  Honorable  Emanuil  Ciller, 
delivered  a  very  excellent  brief  address 
at  ExhlbiUon  Hall.  RockefeUer  Center, 
during  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
"Law  Observance"  by  the  Federal  Bar 
Association.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  very  excellent  and  inspirational 
«)eech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Law  Obsksvance 
(By  Hon.  Emanxtxi.  Cellek,  of  New  York) 
The  history  of  civilizations  Is  the  history 
of  law.     The  obverse  Is  equally  true.     What 


is  law.  after  all,  but  aensltlvlty  to  the  rights 
of  others— clvU  rights,  civil  llberUea,  personal 
and  property  rlghU.  Where  there  Is  a  wrong, 
there  must  be  a  remedy,  and  It  la  this  aearch 
for  the  remedy  that  distinguishes  civilized 
man  from  man  who  embraces  the  law  of  the 
Jungle. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule, 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  BUI  of  Right*  In  our 
Constitution  are  fundamenUl  laws  that 
propelled  man  forward. 

Robert  Frost  said.  "Good  fences  make  good 
neighbors."  The  Uw  Is  the  fence  that  de- 
fines the  rights  and  privileges  and  Inununi- 
tles  of  each  of  ub  so  that  we  can  Uve  se- 
curely In  understanding  of  our  own  rights 
as  well  as  those  of  our  neighbors.  Every  in- 
fraction of  the  law  Injures  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, which  means  It  Injures  you  as  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  that  fabric. 

To  many,  the  concept  of  anarchy  is  at- 
tractive. Unfortunately,  the  facts  of  life 
belle  that  concept  every  day.  If  not  every 
hour.  Man  has  not  reached  that  degree  of 
perfectablUty.  Por  the  anarchist  himself 
thU  may  be  an  Ideal  state  but  what  if  hU 
next  door  neighbor  turns  anarchist  on  him? 

Law  Is  the  resolution  of  conflicting  In- 
terests. Where  there  Is  a  lawlessness,  there 
Is  chaoe.  confusion,  lack  of  definition,  and 
more  often  than  not,  the  letting  of  blood — 
indeed  war. 

Thus,  as  civilized  people,  we  pursue  the 
Ideal,  some  day  to  realize  a  world  of  law 
and  order  where  adjusting  claims  are 
achieved  through  the  due  process  of  law  and 
not  by  way  of  the  dvist  of  an  exploded  atom 
bomb. 

The  law  would  be  useless  unless  ob- 
served— as  useless  as  whispering  Into  the  ear 
of  a  corpse.  It  would  only  be  a  pious  decla- 
ration. 

We  are  a  goverrunent  of  law — not  of  men. 
All  men,  high  or  low,  must  respect  and  ob- 
serve the  law.  No  Governor  like  a  Wallace 
can  be  above  the  law.  As  Lord  Coke  In- 
formed King  James,  there  Is  a  law  above 
the  King. 

"Equal  Justice  under  the  law"  Is  the  ring- 
ing slogan  on  the  facade  of  the  U.8.  Su- 
preme Court  Building.  The  law  must  be 
color  blind.  Black  and  white  alike  must 
observe  It.     All  are  equal  under  the  law. 


The  Usarpadon  of  State  Poweri  by  tli« 
Federal  GoverDment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   NOBTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  BROYHnx  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans are  discussing  and  analyzing  the 
development  of  Federal  power  in  the  last 
three  decades.  State  authority  has 
surely  declined  as  economic  dependence 
upon  Washington  has  grown.  The  temp- 
tation of  Federal  funds  and  a  desire  not 
to  be  left  behind  in  getting  a  share  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  produces  long- 
range  consequences  that  has  weakened 
the  will  and  perhaps  even  the  ability 
of  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
own  people. 

This  trend  is  discussed  forcefully  and 
well  in  the  following  editorial  broadcast 
on  June  11  by  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Broadcasting  Co.  of  Charlotte.  N.C,  I 
wish  to  recommend  it  for  careful  read- 
ing by  the  Congress. 


In  a  much  reviewed  book,  "The  Coming 
World  Transformation,"  Prof.  Perdlnand 
Lundberg.  of  New  York  University,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  In  3fi  to  150  years  the  State 
govenunenU  In  this  country  will  disappear 
as  such  and  t>ecome  mere  administrative  dl- 
vuions  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment'  like 
Prench  departments. 

The  idea  Is  not  new.  Reviewers  of  the  book 
have  said  that  this  trend  began  during  the 
great  depression  when  State  governments, 
unable  to  perform  the  services  expected  of 
them,  turned  to  the  Pederal  Government  for 
grants  In  aid.  That  explanation  Is  true  only 
Insofar  as  economic  dependence  Is  concerned, 
because  the  quickest  way  for  any  govern- 
ment to  dissipate  Its  Independence  Is  to 
make  Itself  economically  dependent  on  an- 
other. 

It  Is,  however,  unsound  to  believe  that  the 
States  cannot  perform  the  required  services. 
The  Pederal  Government  has  no  sources  of 
money  that  the  States  do  not  have,  because 
it  gets  Its  revenue  by  taxing  the  same  peo- 
ple. States  and  munlclpallUee  have  found 
It  easier  to  go  to  Washington  for  grants-in- 
aid  than  to  perform  the  service  themselves. 
They  are  like  the  sea  gulls  that  lived  on  the 
waste  from  a  fish  cannery  and  starved  to 
death  when  the  cannery  closed  because  they 
had  forgotten  how  to  catch  their  own  flsh. 

This  economic  dependence  has  led  to  a 
still  more  insidious  weakening  of  the  State 
governmenu  through  questionable  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Pederal  Constitution.  The  gen- 
eral welfare  clause,  for  example,  has  been 
stretched  to  cover  almost  anything  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wants  to  do. 

The  Interstate  commerce  clause  also  has 
been  pulled  out  of  shape.  The  10th  amend- 
ment, which  says  that  any  powers  not  spe- 
cifically delegated  to  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment are  kept  by  the  States,  has  been  prac- 
tically forgotten.  That  part  of  the  fifth 
amendment  which  says  that  private  prop- 
erty shaU  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without 
due  process  of  law  has  been  nullified  by  the 
withholding  tax. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  how  the 
SUtes  have  surrendered  without  a  fight  to 
the  usurpation  of  their  powers  by  the  Ped- 
eral authorities.  Hardly  anybody  protests, 
because  almost  a  fifth  of  the  people  are  get- 
ting checks  from  the  UB.  Trfeasury. 

Plrat  they  pay  the  money  In  taxes,  and 
then  they  receive  It  back  In  checks  for  al- 
most Innumerable  so-called  services.  They 
are  being  bribed  with  their  own  money  to 
bypass  the  State  government  and  hold  out 
tincups  to  Washington. 

Whether  this  trend  has  gone  too  far  to  be 
reversed  we  don't  know,  but  at  the  present 
rate  out  \mlque  system  which  has  protected 
individual  liberty  better  than  any  other  ever 
devised  will  become  like  acsores  of  all-power- 
ful central  governments  under  which  the 
ordinary  man  is  more  a  subject  than  a  cltl-  • 
zen. 


Kennedy  and  Dictators 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Greenville  Piedmont,  of  Greenville, 
B.C..  has  printed  In  its  June  21,  1963,  is- 
sue some  pertinent  editorial  comments 
on  the  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Kennedy  and 
Dictators."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 


196. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editor &1 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KZNirxDT    AKD    DICTATORS 

President  Kennedy  raised  the  ghost  of  Re- 
construction In  his  civil  rights  message  to 
Congress. 

If  his  bill  were  enacted  Into  law.  It  would 
give  him  and  his  brother,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, dictatorial  powers  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, powers  of  grave  Import  to  every  in- 
dividual and  business  In  the  country,  powers 
more  Immense  than  have  ever  before  in  this 
country  been  entrusted  to  two  men. 

Most  of  the  weapons  In  the  Kennedy  bill 
were  held  at  the  throat  of  the  South,  but  no 
region  of  the  country  would  escape  their 
effect. 

Broadly,  the  bill  would  outlaw  racial  dis- 
crimination In  stores,  hotels,  restaurants, 
theaters,  and  aU  privately  owned  places 
which  serve  the  public. 

It  would  outlaw  discrimination  In  schools. 
Jobs,  and  at  the  polling  place. 

It  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
Institute  school  desegregation  suits  on  his 
own  and  would  give  him  punitive  powers  of 
enforcement. 

It  would  give  President  Kennedy  the  power 
to  withhold  public  money  for  such  localities 
as  he  chooses. 

It  would  spend  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars 
on  training  Negroes  and  other  untrained 
persons. 

It  would  force  the  employment  of  Negroes 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  employer. 

The  blU  speaks  for  Itself. 

But  there  is  one  clear  implication  that  lies 
beneath  the  siu-face  of  the  wording.  It  is 
that  the  Kennedys  are  trying  to  take  to  them- 
selves massive  powers  of  enfcw-cement,  pun- 
ishment, and  retaliation  such  as  this  country 
has  never  seen,  but  which  are  comparable  to 
those  Invested  in  themselves  by  men  like 
Hitler,  Stalin,  and  Mussolini. 
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The  "Slick''  Approach  of  Red  Aggression 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIQAJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  United  States  is  to  successfully  re- 
sist the  relentless  aggression  of  commu- 
nism, and  if  the  free  world  is  to  persevere 
through  to  victory,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  understand  the  diverse  means  of 
Communist  encroachment. 

An  extremely  valuable  article  concern- 
ing the  Kremlin's  very  dangerous,  yet 
little  appreciated,  and  use  of  oil  as  an 
instrument  of  aggression  appeared  in  the 
April  1963  issue  of  the  VFW  American 
Security  Reporter.  As  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware,  the  VFW  American 
Security  Reporter  is  the  widely  respected 
monthly  publication  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  startegic  matters.  The  VFW  Ameri- 
can Security  Reporter  is  published  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Byron  B.  Gentry, 
the  national  comander  in  chief  of  the 
VFW  Mr.  Gentry,  a  distinguished  attor- 
ney and  author,  is  a  personal  friend  of 
many  Members  of  this  House. 

The  article  I  refer  to  is  entitled,  "The 
Slick  Approach  of  Red  Aggression."  and 
was  written  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle, 


USMC.  retired.  Director,  National  Secu- 
rity and  Foreign  Affairs.  I  believe  that 
this  article  is  particularly  significant  in 
that  it  relates  the  increased  importance 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  placing  on 
commerce  as  a  weapon  in  the  protracted 
conflict  In  which  we  are  engaged. 

Oil,  as  General  Hittle  points  out.  Is  a 
major  Instrument  of  Communist  com- 
mercial warfare. 

The  article  Is  exceptionally  noteworthy 
In  that  It  quotes  extensively  from  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Mr.  George  F.  Getty  n, 
the  president  of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Co. 
Mr.  Getty  Is  widely  recognized  as  a  lead- 
ing authority  on  oil  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  the  overall  economic  and  stra- 
tegic aspects  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
His  remarks  are  particularly  interesting 
In  that  they  are  based  upon  his  recent 
observations  during  a  month-long  tour 
of  Soviet  oil  areas,  Mr.  Getty  delivered 
a  speech  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The 
speech  h-xs  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  perceptive,  informative,  and  au- 
thoritative evaluations  of  Soviet  Russia's 
intentions  and  capabilities  ycith  respect 
to  oil  exports. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  this  arti- 
cle in  the  VFW  American  Security  Re- 
porter, and  the  extremely  valuable  In- 
formation contained  in  the  excerpts  from 
Mr.  George  F.  Getty's  speech,  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  this 
House.  The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
Thk  "Slick"  Approach  or  Rxd  Aggression 

The  Kremlin  usee  every  means  available  as 
weapons  for  furthering  Red  aggression. 
Thus,  the  more  Industrialized  the  Soviet 
Union  becomes,  the  more  diverse  become  the 
tools  of  conquest. 

Por  some  years  following  the  Red  Revolu- 
tion In  Russia,  the  popular  caraclture  of  the 
Communist  terrcxist  was  a  b\ishy- bearded 
Bolshevik  with  a  fused  bomb  In  each  hand. 
But,  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  matured — ^but 
not  mellowed — and  become  stronger  the 
means  of  expanding  the  Red  realm  have 
become  more  diverse  and  subtile,  and  hence 
more  dangcroxis. 

Today  the  agent-provocateur  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  is  no  longer  the  wUd-eyed. 
bomb-throwing  Bolshevik.  He  has  been  sup- 
planted'ln  large  measure  by  a  Communist  in 
a  blue  serge  suit,  carrying  a  briefcase  con- 
taining sales  lists  and  order  blanks.  AU  of 
this  serves  to  underline  how  Important  com- 
merce has  become  In  the  scheme  of  Red 
aggression.  Merely  because  Khrushchev  may 
hav*  discarded  Stalin's  preference  for  can- 
non and  tirade,  and  has  adopted  a  more 
sophisticated  emphasis  upon  conunerce  and 
trade,  does  not  mean  that  Conununlst 
aggression  Is  lessening  or  less  vicious. 

As  the  Kremlin  strategists  well  realize, 
commerce  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
to  gain  entry  into  a  country,  weaken  Its 
bonds  of  alliance  to  the  West,  and  create  a 
closer  relaUonshlp  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  in  the  light  of  these  considerations 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  Increasing  use  of  oil 
as  a  weapon  of  Communist  trade  expansion 
becomes  all  the  more  Important  and  dan- 
gerous. The  Kremlin  Is  placing  consUntly 
heavier  emphasis  upon  oil  as  a  weapon  of 
economic  expansion  Into  non-Communist 
areas.  They  are  doing  It  for  two  very  fun- 
damental reasons:  First,  because  oil  Is  an 
ludlspensable  requirement  for  every  nation 
In  the  modem  world;  and  second,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  lots  of  oil. 

One  of  the  most  Informative  and  authori- 
tative evaluations  of  Soviet  oU  production 
and  export  was  presented  by  Mr.  George  F, 
Getty  II.  In  a  recent  speech  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.    Mr.  Getty,  president  of  the  Tidewater 


Oil  Co.,  based  his  report  on  firsthand  obser- 
vation obtained  dxiring  a  month  of  touring 
Soviet  oil  areas. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  points  of  Mr. 
Getty's  Port  Worth  speech: 

"In  15  years,  from  1946  to  1962.  they  in- 
creased oil  production  from  only  432,000  bar- 
rels a  day  to  3.3  mUllon  barrels.  That's  quite 
a  Jump.  Some  time  ago,  we  made  the  same 
Increase  in  our  own  production,  but  It  toe* 
us  31  years  from  1907  to  1939. 

"With  production  of  about  3.3  million  bar- 
rels a  day,  in  world  production  they  are  sec- 
ond only  to  our  own  7  million  barrels  daily. 
And  they  are  continuing  to  close  the  produc- 
tion gap.  For  the  end  of  their  present  7-year 
plan.  In  1965,  they  have  targeted  production 
at  4.8  million  barrels  dally.  •   •  • 

"The  Soviet  Union  also  Is  expanding  its 
merchant  fleet.  Soviet  officials  stated  that 
luckily  they  don't  have  to  build  tankers  be- 
cause the  free  world  has  been  so  nice  and 
built  so  many  i?xtra  ones  which  are  available 
at  low  charter  rates.  But  we  gathered  from 
several  conversations  and  recent  reports  that 
large  tankers,  25,000  to  35,000  tons,  are  being 
constructed  on  the  Black  Sea.  •    •   • 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  have 
used  and  will  continue  to  uae  their  abundant 
oil  resources  to  expedite  their  own  industrial 
expansion  and  to  extend  their  political  In- 
fluence, undermine  freedom,  and  spread 
communism  In  the  free  world. 

"The  Soviets  crude  oil  production  allowed 
them  In  1953  to  export  35,000  barrels  a  day 
to  the  free  world.  In  1961,  this  Jumped  to  a 
610,000-barrels-a-day  average,  or  3  percent 
of  the  free  world  oil  demand.  •   •   • 

"Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  They  are  going 
to  trade  their  oil  for  this  equipment  and 
these  facilities,  as  well  as  for  raw  materials, 
food,  chemicals,  and  other  commodities  from 
manufacturers  and  producers  in  the  free 
world.  One  can't  get  around  the  fact  that 
this  trade  with  the  Communists  has  been, 
and  will  be.  freely  enterec  Into  by  many. na- 
tions because,  as  In  all  enduring  commercial 
relationships,  both  parties  expect  to  benefit. 
Over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  metal  goods  were  sold  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  by  the  free  world  in  1960. 

"Take  Italy,  for  example,  the  Soviets  bar- 
tered 100,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  over 
a  5-year  period — about  2Ci  percent  of  the 
Italian  oil  requirements — In  return  for  spe- 
cific quantities  of  much  needed  40-inch  pipe, 
pumps,  synthetic  fibers,  and  other  essentials. 
Italy  picks  up  the  oil  at  Blaok  Sea  ports  at  a 
price  equivalent  to  $1  a  barrel.  At  that 
price.  It's  hardly  worth  taking  oil  out  of  the 
ground  In  Texas." 

The  vast  Implications  of  Soviet  use  of  oil  as 
an  Instrument  of  aggression  can  be  realized 
from  Mr.  Getty's  remarks. 

Literally  and  figuratively,  the  methods  of 
Communist  aggression  are  irore  "slick"  and 
subtle  and  more  pervasive  tt.an  In  the  past. 


Lincoln  Wliite,  Consul  General  at 
Melboarne,  Aust'abn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENKBSSBt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 196S 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  Lincoln  White,  a  native  of  my 
hometown  of  Chattanooga,  is  leaving 
his  position  in  the  Department  of  State 
In  Washinp:ton  to  become  consul  gen- 
eral at  Melbourne,  Australia. 

I  would  like  to  take  thJs  opportunity 
to  wish  Mr.  White  well  \y\  his  new  as- 
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slgnment  and  to  commend  him  warmly 
for  the  outAtanding  job  he  has  done  as 
chief  spokesman  In  this  vital  branch 
of  our  Oovemment.  I  think  that  the 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Knox- 
vllle  News  Sentinel  expresses  the  high 
esteem  in  which  Lincoln  White  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  all  those  who  have 
had  contact  with  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Rkcord. 

There  beli^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiNC  WHm's  Cbxdo 

In  hlB  years  In  Wachlngton  cbler  SUte 
Department  spokesman  Lincoln  White  has 
had  one  credo:  Never  knowingly  to  mislead  a 
newsman  seeking  facts. 

That  Is  a  dUBcult  credo  for  a  Government 
press  agent — and  especlaUy  for  one  who« 
dally  fare  Is  In  the  woolly  world  of  foreign 
policy.  But  a  generaUon  of  grateful  re- 
porters can  testify  that  Line  White  has  ob- 
served It  well. 

Now  Unc,  at  67,  Is  leaving  the  Capital  to 
be  consul  general  at  Uelboume.  Australia. 
We  don't  know  exactly  what  that  entails. 
But  we  do  know  Unc  will  do  a  good  Job. 
And  that  any  American  In  Melbourne  who 
calls  up  his  consul  at  3  ajn.  with  an  excited 
question  will  get  a  straight  and  factual  an- 
swer delivered  In  a  calm  Tennessee  drawl. 
(Mr.  White  la  a  native  of  Chatunooga.) 


The  200t)i  AniuTertary  of  Warwick,  Matt. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    ICASSACRTTSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagoies  to  a  birthday  of  consider- 
able significance  that  Is  being  celebrated 
this  year,  1963 — the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Warwick. 
Mass.  The  celebration  of  the  annlver- 
aary  of  any  birthday  Is  a  noteworthy 
event,  yet  the  anniversary  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  this  outstanding  Massachu- 
setts community  commands  special  con- 
sideration for  Warwick's  record  of  civic 
achievement  extends  back  into  history  to 
pre- Revolutionary   days. 

The  original  territory  of  Warwick  con- 
sisted of  a  tract  of  land  granted  in  1735 
to  the  descendants  of  39  soldiers  who 
took  part  In  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
1690.  The  men  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Andrew  Gardner.  All  of 
them  except  Samuel  Newell  perished  on 
the  expedition.  The  grant  was  known 
as  Roxbury  Canada  and  Gardner's  Can- 
ada until  the  incorporation  of  the  tract 
as  the  town  of  Warwick. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
was  held  at  the  house  of  James  Jarvls 
in  Roxbury  on  September  22.  1736.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  lay  out  the 
house  lots,  each  lot  to  contain  not  less 
than  50  nor  more  than  60  acres. 

Although  the  lots  were  laid  out  as  early 
as  1737.  they  remained  unsettled  until 
shortly  before  1744.    The  exact  date  of 


the  first  settlement  Is  not  known  because 
the  proprietors'  records  were  lost  for  sev- 
eral years.  Among  the  first  settlers 
were  Joseph  Goodell.  Samuel  Bennett. 
Deacon  James  Ball.  Amos  Marsh.  Solo- 
mon Eager.  Thomas  Rich,  Moses  Leo- 
nard. Col.  Samuel  Williams.  Deacon 
Silas  Towne,  Col.  Joseph  Mayo.  Csleb 
Mayo.  Capt.  John  Goldsbury.  Mark 
Moore,  and  Jonathan  Moore. 

It  can  be  aissumed  that  the  settle- 
ment did  not  proceed  rapidly  because  in 
1749  the  proprietors  offered  a  bounty 
of  £20  to  each  settler.  £10  to  be  paid  in 
advance.  £5  after  1  year,  and  £5  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  In  1751  the 
bounty  was  increase  to  £30.  This  action 
resulted  in  em  increase  in  the  number  of 
Inhabitants,  and  in  1753  the  proprietors 
raised  £50  to  build  a  sawmill,  chose  a 
committee  to  build  a  meeting  house,  and 
named  another  committee  to  lay  out  and 
clear  a  road  to  Pequeage. 

The  sawmill  committee  contracted 
with  EJbenezer  Locke  to  erect  the  struc- 
ture but  was  dissuaded  from  the  under- 
taking by  reports  of  Indian  depreda- 
tions. A  second  attempt  to  build  the 
mill  wsis  successful  and  it  wsis  put  In 
operation  in  1759.  In  the  same  year 
£28  13s.  4d.  was  appropriated  to  build 
a  gristmill.  It  was  located  on  Black 
Brook,  and  was  completed  in  1761. 

On  July  6,  1757.  the  proprietors  appro- 
priated £8  "to  forUfy  Mr.  Samuel  Scotfs 
house,  by  making  a  good,  picketed  fort, 
encompassing  the  same  4  rods  square, 
for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants."  This 
fort  was  the  only  one  ever  built  in 
Warwick. 

On  I>ecember  3,  1760.  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  with 
26  members.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Reverend  Lemuel  Hedge,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  In  1759,  was  ordained  as  the 
first  pastor.  Suspected  of  Tory  sym- 
pathies during  the  Revolution,  he  was 
persecuted  relentlessly  and  died  in  1777. 
His  successor,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Reed,  settled  in  1779  and  served  as  pastor 
until  his  death  in  1812.  After  Mr.  Reed's 
death  the  church  became  Unitarian  and 
the  Reverend  Preserved  Smith  was  pcis- 
tor  from  1814  until  1844.  The  Second 
Congregational  Church  was  organized  in 
1829  with  30  members.  The  Baptist 
Church  was  set  off  from  Royalston  and 
organized  as  a  separate  church  In  1843. 

On  December  27.  1762,  the  proprietors 
of  the  tract  Joined  with  the  Inhabitants 
In  petitioning  the  General  Court  to  desig- 
nate the  plantation  as  a  town,  and  on 
February  17,  1763.  the  town  was  Incor- 
porated. The  name  of  the  town  has  been 
ascribed  to  a  desire  to  honor  Warwick, 
England,  or  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  but 
there  is  no  record  to  establish  definitely 
the  origin  of  the  imme.  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  on  May  9.  1763,  with 
Seth  Field  as  moderator. 

When  the  tract  was  granted  to  the 
original  owners  in  1735,  1  of  the  63  equal 
shares  of  land  was  ordered  set  apart  for 
schools.  The  first  move  made  by  the 
town  toward  the  support  of  education 
was  in  1768.  when  £10  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  decided  to  have 
a  moving  school,  with  a  master  in  the 
winter  and  a  mistress  In  the  summer. 
The  first  teacher  seems  to  have  been  Mrs. 


Hannah  Rawson.  who  was  employed  to 
teach  the  summer  school  at  4  s.  6  d.  per 
week. 

Warwick  took  an  active  part  in  our 
revolutionary  struggle.  In  September 
1774  the  town  meeting  voted  to  procure 
for  the  town  a  stock  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  "to  adhere  strictly  to  our  chartered 
rights  and  privileges  and  to  defend  them 
to  the  utmost  of  our  capacity,  and  that 
we  will  be  in  readiness  to  afford  relief 
forthwith  should  our  brethren  in  Boston 
or  elsewhere  be  distressed  by  troops  sent 
to  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  25 
Warwick  men  joined  a  company  of  Min- 
utemen  organized  at  Northfleld  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Eldad  Wright.  They 
marched  to  Cambridge  with  the  company 
soon  after  the  clash  at  Lexington  and 
Concord. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Warwick 
were  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  but 
the  town  sent  a  number  of  volunteers 
into  the  armed  service.  Warwick  fur- 
nished 79  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War,  26 
of  whom  died  in  the  service. 

Warwick  Is  largely  an  agricultural 
area.  However  it  has  had  various  indus- 
trial enterprises  at  different  times 
throughout  its  history.  Among  those 
industries  were  sawmills,  shops  for  the 
processing  of  wooden  articles,  a  boot 
factory,  and  a  short-lived  glass  plant. 

This  year  Warwick  pauses  to  review 
Its  past  with  pride.  Patriotic  devotion 
to  American  ideals  is  not  measured  by 
size  alone.  In  the  two  centuries  that 
have  passed.  Warwick  has  exemplified 
much  that  is  best  in  our  American 
heritage. 


Democrats  Make  Pitch  for  Youth 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  enclose  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Cheraw  Chronicle,  Cheraw, 
S.C.,  of  June  20.  1963: 

Dkmockats  Makx  PrrcH  roa  Youth 

There  are  differences  between  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  parties,  differences 
that  mean  a  lot  to  the  average  citizen  In  a 
semlrural,  low-Income  county  such  as  Ches- 
terfield. 

Yet  the  Democratic  Party  of  South  Caro- 
lina faces  a  big  challenge  from  Republicans 
because  Its  leaders  have  failed  to  teach  party 
principles  to  young  people  coming  up  from 
the  ranks. 

We  are  concerned  about  this  complacent, 
lazy,  self-satisfied  attitude  of  Democrats. 
The  party  needs  the  enthusiasm  and  Idealism 
of  youth. 

We  mtist  enlUt  their  loyalty  at  the  pre- 
cinct level.  We  can  get  It  if  we  seek  It.  We 
can  also  lose  It  by  default  to  the  Republicans. 

The  Democrats  stand  to  lose  much  because 
they  are  entrenched  In  power.  There  are 
too  many  old  political  leaders  Jealous  of  their 
powers  and  privileges.     If  we  deprive  young 
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men  and  women  of  an  opportunity  to  serve, 
they  win  go  where  they  can. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  permit 
Republicans  to  lay  claim  to  middle-class 
young  men  and  women — the  type  to  head  up 
civic  clubs  and  own  their  own  businesses, 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  community.  Yet 
we  see  more  and  more  young  people  of  the 
managerial  class  swing  over  Into  the  OOP 
column. 

This  must  come  from  a  lack  of  under- 
standing on  their  part  of  basic  political  prin- 
ciples separating  the  two  great  parties.  The 
Democrats — traditionally  the  do-something 
party— ought  to  exert  the  strongest  attrac- 
tion to  energetic,  idealistic  young  folks. 

We  suggest  preclnct-level  organization, 
county  dinners,  and  other  meetings  to  or- 
ganize Chesterfield  County.  County  Chair- 
man Jones,  take  note. 


West  Virginia  Gaining  in  the  Battle  for 
Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    vnOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  struggle  to  achieve  full 
employment  in  our  Nation  is  largely  a 
struggle  to  develop  new  Industries.  My 
State  of  West  Virginia,  I  am  proud  to 
say.  Is  playing  a  significant  part  In  this 
struggle. 

The  story  of  the  all-out  effort  the 
Mountain  State  is  making  to  attract  new 
industry  is  related  in  an  article  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mall.  The  article  tells  how  West  Virgin- 
ians are  using  sound  business  methods 
rather  than  'gimmicks,"  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

A  bold  advertising  campaign  is  under- 
way to  point  up  the  industrial  potential 
of  West  Virginia.  Research  facilities  are 
blazing  a  path  to  new  manufacturing 
opportunities.  And  a  strengthened  State 
department  of  commerce  is  using  bond 
Issues  to  finance  recreational  parks  and 
other  facilities  to  make  factory  sites  de- 
sirable from  the  point  of  view  of  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
State  Making  Gains  in  Battle  tor  Indtistrt 

There  Is  a  fight  going  on  all  over  the  United 
States  24  hours  a  day.  It  Is  for  new  Indus- 
try that  brings  new  payrolls  and  prosper- 
ity. 

In  It,  city  is  pitted  against  city,  county 
against  county.  State  against  State,  and  even 
region  against  region. 

West  Virginia  Is  Involved  and  uses  all  of 
the  standard  weapons,  although  some  of 
them  have  Just  recently  been  acquired 
through  legislation. 

Heading  the  campaign  for  the  State  Is  the 
new  commerce  department,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  old  Industrial  and  publicity  commission, 
a  shoestring  operation,  and  an  Industrial  de- 
velopment authority  that  was  Ju.-^t  getting 
started  when  It  was  absorbed  by  commerce 
In  1961. 


Commerce  Commissioner  Hulett  C.  Smith 
believes  In  using  all  the  standard  methods, 
but  not  gimmicks  like  tax  exemptions,  gifts 
and  wrlteofl.        Us  philosophy  Is  this: 

"We  use  whu^  we  consider  reasonable  and 
prudent  attractions  for  Industry  that  are 
fair,  not  only  to  new  Industry  but  to  those 
already  here.  We  offer,  with  revenue  bonds, 
and  through  the  Indi^strlal  development 
loans,  whatever  financial  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  us  competitive.  And  they  do 
keep  us  competitive. 

"Our  tax  limitation  amendment  on  ex- 
cess levies  means  our  tax  base  is  pretty  well 
set.  To  a  businessman,  this  stability  in  our 
tax  structure  means  he  will  know  what  he's 
buying  in  West  Virginia  and  that  his  tax  bill 
will  stay  reasonably  close  to  what  It  is  when 
he  comes  here. 

"Basically,  If  it  takes  a  gimmick  to  get  a 
prospect,  you'll  find  you  haven't  gained  a 
solid,  responsible  firm.  Responsible  firms, 
like  responsible  citizens,  are  opposed  to  gim- 
micks." 

Through  the  industrial  development  au- 
thority, an  industrial  prospect  can  get  a  new 
factory,  and  equipment.  Oi>erated  by  the 
State,  the  IDA  makes  loans  to  local  business 
development  groups  which.  In  turn,  build 
plants  and  lease  them  to  Industry.  The  In- 
dustry arranges  the  rest  of  Its  financing 
through  private  sources  and/or  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Under  a  recent  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
commerce  department  was  put  on  equal 
footing  with  some  of  its  competing  neigh- 
bors In  surrounding  States.  This  act  per- 
mits governmental  subdivisions  to  Issue  rev- 
enue bonds  to  construct  industrial  parks  and 
factory-inducing  facilities. 

As  In  all  such  enterprises,  advertising 
plays  a  leading  role,  and  the  Commerce  De- 
partment each  year  spends  $175,000  In  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Just  a  few  years  ago,  such  a  sum 
was  unthinkable. 

Just  recently,  the  Department  paid  the 
New  York  Times  $15,000  as  Its  share  of  the 
cost  of  a  spyeclal  magazine  supplement,  de- 
voted entirely  to  West  Virginia  and  Its  In- 
dustrial potential.  A  full-page  ad  ran  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  showing  successful 
American  businessmen,  well  known  to  Wall 
Street,  but  perhaps  unknown  as  native  West 
Virginians. 

In  addition  to  the  advertising,  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  access  to  research 
faculties  at  West  Virginia  University  and 
Marshall  University,  to  help  any  industrial 
prospect  with  Just  about  any  technological 
problem. 

WVU  Is  making  a  study  now  on  the 
manufacture  of  glue  laminated  beams  and 
new  clay  products.  The  wood  study  is  part 
of  a  large  program  intended  to  Inspire  new 
Industrial  development  based  on  the  State's 
abundance  of  hardwoods,  now  processed 
chlefiy  In  other  States. 

But  all  of  these  things — the  tax  structure, 
the  advertising,  the  loans,  the  bonds  and  the 
research — are  merely  weapons  to  be  used  by 
the  hard  core  of  the  State's  Industrial  de- 
velopment efforts. 

This  is  the  staff  of  trained,  professional 
people  who  make  up  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's Industrial  development  division. 
They  are  the  ones  who  handle  the  contacts 
produced  by  the  advertising  and  furnished 
by  utilities  and  railroads  which  are  as  in- 
terested as  the  State  In  bringing  In  new  pay- 
rolls. 

They  show  the  visitors  the  available  sites 
and  explain  what  the  State  and  the  com- 
munities can  do  for  them. 

This  Is  a  typical  monthly  report  of  the 
division,  compiled  last  winter,  one  of  the 
State's  worst  on  record: 

Number  of  Industrialists  who  expressed 
an  Interest  In  locating  plants  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, 25;  number  of  new  contacts,  8;  niun- 
ber   of   visits   made    to  firms  outside   West 


Virginia,  4;  number  o:.'  Inspection  trips  by 
Industrialists  to  West  VlTglni&,  2,  and  num- 
ber of  communities  shown  to  prospects,  9. 

That  same  month,  (is  a  result  of  similar 
efforts  In  preceding  months,  five  firms  an- 
nounced new  manufacturing  facilities.  They 
ranged  from  a  small  one  employing  6  per- 
sons at  Berkeley  Springs  to  1  employing  50 
persons  at  Paw  Paw. 

In  the  same  month,  Uje  division  assUted 
in  getting  access  roads  for  two  Industrial 
sites,  organl2<jd  a  local  Industrial  develop- 
ment corporation,  got  a  new  tenant  for  a 
closed  plant,  and  obtained  a  building  for  a 
new  plant. 

The  following  month,  also  In  the  dead  of 
winter,  was  a  bellrlnijer.  Plve  firms,  with  a 
total  employment  of  500.  decided  to  come 
to  West  Virginia,  all  as  a  result  of  ground- 
work laid  months  btfore. 


The  Black  Code  of  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SCUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SISNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  most 
Incisive  fnialyslj  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed civil  rights  program  for  1963.  The 
editorial  from  the  June  21,  1963,  issue  of 
the  Columbia  flecord  Is  entitled  "The 
Black  Code  of  1963,"  a  most  appropriate 
title  not  only  J  or  the  editorial,  but  for 
the  President's  proposed  program. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  this  program,  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  would  Impose  a 
new  Reconstruction  period  not  only  on 
the  people  of  the  South,  but  on  all  the 
people  of  this  Nation  because  this  legis- 
lation would  restrict  the  liberties  of  all 
Americans  in  loi  effort  to  appease  disor- 
derly mob  actiDns  which  serve  best  of  all 
the  cause  of  Ihe  forces  of  communism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  beinii  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Black  Code  of  1963 

"All  human  error  is  Impatience,  a  prema- 
ture renunciation  of  method."— Pranz 
Kafka. 

Reading  President  Kennedy's  proposals  for 
legislation  and  announcement  of  forthcom- 
ing EScecutlve  actions  on  Negro  grievances, 
and  reflecting  upon  their  consequences.  Is  an 
astonishing  experience.  Those  analysts  who 
have  immediately  assessed  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram as  the  mast  radical  since  Reconstruc- 
tion do  not  jxaggerate;  In  fact,  they  are  en- 
gaging in  classic  Anglo-Saxon  understate- 
ment. 

The  Kennedy  "black  code  of  1963"  so  far 
exceeds  In  Ecoi>e  and  effect  the  original  Re- 
construction legislation  that  historians  might 
be  forced  to  rename  the  radical  laws  as  "the 
gray  code." 

Whereas  radical  Thaddeus  Stevens  a  cen- 
tury ago  howled  that  "the  whole  fabric  of 
southern  society  must  be  changed,"  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  demands  that  the  entire  so- 
cial fabric  of  the  Nation,  not  Just  a  region, 
be  forever  altered. 

Although  In  his  message  to  Congress  he 
paid  Upservloe  to  moderation  and  persuasion, 
he  failed  to  compromise  one  jot  or  tittle  with 
either  Republicans  or  southern  Democrats. 
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If  the  Congreas  adopts  his  legislative  pro- 
posals, these — coupled  with  his  announced 
Executive  actions — will  Insure  that  ( 1 )  the 
rull  force  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
moblllaed  to  enforce  the  removal  of  racial 
dUtlnctloBs  from  all  areas  of  public  and 
private  life  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
the  home  and  the  church;  (2)  all  remaining 
vestiges  of  State  and  local  power  remaining 
in  American  democracy  will  vanish  under  the 
radiation  In  meaning  of  the  commerce  clause; 
(3)  the  right  of  private  property  will  become 
forever  subject  to  the  changing  whim  of 
the  central  government;  and  (4)  morality,  a 
property  of  private  conscience,  will  become 
eternally  subject  to  the  full  coercive  power 
of  government. 

Quite  clearly,  when  the  President  said  that 
"race  has  no  place  In  American  life."  he 
meant  It. 

What  would  be  the  effect  In  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  proposed  legislation  and  Execu- 
tive acts?  Public  schools  would  be  swiftly 
integrated,  private  businesses  would  be  com- 
pelled to  make  all  of  their  facilities  Imme- 
diately available  to  Negroes,  a  Federal  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  would  In- 
sist upon  nondiscriminatory  hiring  of  eni- 
ployess.  almost  all  housing  would  be  immedi- 
ately available  to  Negro  purchasers,  all  agen- 
cies and  individuals  receiving  any  Federal 
funds  in  this  State  would  be  forbidden  to 
discriminate  directly  or  Indirectly.  Job  train- 
ing and  literacy  programs  and  schools  would 
be  expanded  under  Federal  control. 

In  addition,  for  all  complaints  of  a  racial 
nature  not  expressly  covered  by  law  (re- 
fusal of  a  private  country  club,  for  example, 
to  admit  a  Negro)  would  be  referred  to  the 
President's  catchall  Community  Relations 
Service. 

To  make  the  effects  of  the  1MS3  black  code 
even  more  understandable,  these  things  will 
happen: 

Attorney  Oeneral  Kennedy  could  decide 
when  and  to  what  extent  the  schools  of  An- 
derson. Columbia.  Charleston  or  Clarendon 
would   be  Integrated. 

A  barbershop  or  a  beauty  parlor  would  not 
be  iJlowed  to  turn  away  Negro  cvistomers. 

A  restaurant,  hotel,  theater  or  department 
store  would  not  be  allowed  to  refuse  service 
to  Negroes. 

A  homeowner  or  contractor  or  real  estate 
agency  could  not  ref\ise  to  sell  any  home 
to  a  Negro  simply  because  of  race. 

An  employer  could  not  txim  down  a  Negro 
applicant  for  employment  solely  because  of 
race. 

And  all  programs  In  this  State  receiving 
any  Federal  funds  whatsoever  would  not  be 
allowed  to  discriminate.  In  any  fashion,  with- 
out losing  their  Federal  funds. 

Although  the  President  speaks  of  local 
action  and  individual  responsibility,  his  total 
program  leaves  little — if  anything — for  local 
conununities  to  do.  except  In  the  area  of 
purely  private  activities.  (What  these  now 
are.  one  can  hardly  know.) 

Were  the  President  not  an  impatient  and 
Impetuous  man.  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  current  Negro  passion  could  have  been 
and  would  have  been  solved  locally.  He  him- 
self recognized  that  "the  response  of  the 
American  people  of  this  (an  earlier)  appeal 
to  their  principles  and  obligations  has  been 
reassuring.  Private  progress  •  *  •  has  been 
marked  *  *  *  Local  biracial  committees,  un- 
der private  and  public  sponsorship,  have 
mushroomed . " 

But  the  President  has  abandoned  per- 
suasion and  cooperation  and  has  substitut- 
ed coercion.  Responsibility  in  1963  de- 
manded of  the  President  less  passion  and 
more  reason  in  his  legislative  proposals; 
counsel  to  the  Negro  commiinity  that  his 
noble  address  on  the  obligations  of  the 
Nation  to  law  Included  the  Negro  dtlzena, 
as  well  as  whites:  and,  above  all,  patience. 
Men  who  live  by  law  must  be  patient. 


TampertBf  With  the  Form  of  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  25,  1963: 
Tampzxino  WrrH  the  Pobm  or  OovxaNMENT 

When  a  great  many  people  find  themselves 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  course  of  their  gov- 
ernment, it  is  natural  that  they  should  cast 
about  for  ways  to  alter  It.  And  when  they 
think  themselves  frustrated  at  the  ballot 
box.  It  is  understandable  if  they  are  tempted 
to  alter  the  form  of  government  Itself. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  frustration,  we  think, 
that  has  led  a  good  many  people  to  support 
three  amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
each  of  which  would  make  a  major  change 
not  merely  in  the  Nation's  law  but  in  the 
way  In  which  its  law  is  made  and  carried  out. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  would  change 
the  amending  clause  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self. Whereas  now  the  State  legislatures  are 
only  ratifying  bodies,  they  would  hereafter 
be  able  to  propose  constitutional  amend- 
ments directly  and  then  ratify  their  own  pro- 
posals. The  effect  woxild  be  to  make  It 
easier  to  change  the  Constitution  for  what- 
ever passing  poUtlcal  purpose. 

The  second  suggested  amendment  would 
take  away  from  the  Supreme  Court  Jurisdic- 
tion over  any  case  relating  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  a  State  legislature.  The 
third  would  abolish  entirely  the  Supreme 
Court's  role  as  the  final  adjudicator  of  the 
Constitution  by  superimposing  upon  It  a 
60-Judge  "Court  of  the  Union'  with  the 
power  to  review  and  reverse  many  decisions 
of  the  present  Supreme  Court. 

Now  none  of  these  prof>osals,  we  think,  are 
as  horrendous  as  their  opponents  claim.  A 
system  which  permits  State  legislatures,  or 
two-thirds  of  them,  to  propose  Constitution- 
al amendments  Is  as  logical  a  method  as 
the  present  one  where  they  originate  In 
Congress  or  in  a  special  constitutional  con- 
vention. It  might  Just  as  well  have  been 
adopted  by  the  original  framers  as  the  one 
they  finally  chose. 

So  too  might  the  original  framers  have 
vested  the  supreme  Judicial  authority  In  a 
court  composed  of  Judges  chosen  In  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  the  way  In  which  they  are 
presently  selected.  Whether  there  be  nine 
Judges  or  50  is  less  important  than  that  such 
a  court  exist  and  that  It  be  independent  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Yet  for  all  of  that.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  these  are  wise  proposals.  Those  who 
advocate  them  mistake  both  the  cause  of 
their  complaint  and  the  nature  of  the  rem- 
edy. More,  they  misunderstand  the  central 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  complaint  behind  each  of  these  pro- 
posals is,  in  essence,  the  growth  of  Federal 
power  over  the  power  of  the  States,  and  in 
particular  the  power  erf  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
where  five  men  out  of  nine  can  turn  the  law 
upside  down  overnight. 

There  Is  substance  In  the  complaint,  but 
there  is  already  no  lack  of  remedies.  All 
along  two- thirds  of  the  State  legislatures 
have  had  the  power  to  Initiate  limiting  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  the  Federal 
power  had  they  so  been  moved:  they  can  call 
a  constitutional  convention  at  any  time. 
All  along  the  people  have  had  the  power  to 
eleoC  to  Congress  men  who  would  restrain 
the  Federal  pover.    All  along  the  States  have 


had  the  power  to  so  act  themselves  as  to 
forestall  these  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
power. 

We  think  it  regretUble.  but  we  think  It  is 
true  that  the  Nation  has  passed  through  a 
generation  in  which  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  acquiesced  In.  and  often  even  encour- 
aged, this  enlargement  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment beyond  any  true  needs.  The  fault, 
if  that  It  be.  lies  not  with  the  form  of  our 
goveriunental  institutions  but  rather  with 
the  political  Impulses  given  to  those 
institutions. 

In  any  event,  the  mechanism  for  amending 
the  Constitution  can  hardly  be  charged  with 
rendering  that  document  Immune  to  the 
changes  which  the  people  have  desired.  It 
has  been  changed  23  times.  Four  other 
amendments  (one  of  which  is  still  pending) 
have  met  their  bars  not  In  Congress  but  In 
the  State  legislatures. 

As  for  the  Supreme  Court,  It  Is  certainly 
not  heartening  to  see  Its  Judges  splitting  in 
every  direction,  frequently  reversing  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  snarling  at  each  other 
In  public  like  disgruntled  schoolboys.  It  is 
disheartening  to  see  the  law  often  left  In 
disarray. 

But  this  too  is  a  public  fault — the  fault 
of  Presidents  treating  judgeships  as  presents 
for  political  friends,  of  Senators  willing  to 
confirm  them,  and  ot  people  unaroused  to 
loud  protest  until  the  Judges  hand  down  a 
decision  that  dismays  them.  In  short,  the 
fallings  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  fail- 
ings of  men.  And  the  Judges  of  any  new 
"Court  of  the  Union"  would  be  no  less  men, 
no  less  politically  chosen. 

Therein  Is  the  mistake  In  all  these  pro- 
posals. It  Is  one  thing  to  change  the  sub- 
stantive law  of  the  Constitution — to  put  in 
prohibition,  or  take  It  out — when  the  people 
will  have  It  so.  It  Is  something  else  to  make 
political  frustration  of  the  moment  an  ex- 
cuse for  tinkering  with  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment that  have  served  us  so  long  so  well. 


But  Some  People  Simply  NcTcr  Get  the 
Mettafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oaaooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  successful  launching  Into  space 
of  a  Russian  woman.  Valentina  Tere- 
shkova,  is  among  other  things,  an  answer 
to  the  viewpoint  that  a  woman's  place 
is  in  the  home. 

It  demonstrates  that  homemakers  can 
also  be  spaccmakcrs  and  that  the  ca- 
pacities and  capabilities  of  American 
women  have  not  yet  been  fully  recog- 
nized. 

This  month,  Congress  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  an  equal -pay-for-women 
bill.  This  bill  was  signed  into  law. 
This  small  terrestrial  step  at  long  last 
placed  the  American  woman  in  equal 
wage  status  as  American  men — a  move 
that  long  ago  had  been  accomplished  in 
other  nations  of  the  Western  industrial 
world. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  introduce  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  an  article  in  the 
June  28,  1963,  issue  of  Life  magazine 
that  was  written  by  Clare  Boothc  Luce 


entitled  "But  Some  People  Simply  Never 
Oet  the  Message": 

Btrr  Some  People  Simplt  Nxvkk  Get  th« 
Message 

(By  Clare  Soothe  Luce) 
Why  did  the  Soviet  Union  launch  a  woman 
cosmonaut  Into  space?  Failure  of  American 
men  to  give  the  right  answer  to  this  queaitlon 
may  yet  prove  to  be  their  costliest  cold  war 
blunder.  But  already  they  are  giving  the 
wrong  answers. 

The  first  wrong  answer  Is  coming  from 
U.S.  "space  experts."  According  to  the  press, 
they  hold — to  a  man — the  view  that  Valen- 
tina Tereshkova  was  fired  from  the  launch- 
ing pad  as  a  Soviet  space  program  female 
guinea  pig,  and  that  the  experiment  is  use- 
less, at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr..  vn-lting  in  the  New 
York  Times,  reported;  "If  si>ace  exploration 
continues  to  grow  •  •  •  women  are  consid- 
ered likely  to  play  a  part  in  it  over  the  long 
range  •  •  •  but  there  appears  to  be  no  hard 
evidence  that  female  physiology  or  psychol- 
ogy would  confer  any  special  advantages  on  a 
woman  space  traveler  •  •  *."  Astronaut 
John  Glenn  commented  more  cautiously  that 
"so  far  we  felt  the  qualifications  we  were 
looking  for  •  •  ♦  were  best  taken  care  of  by 
men."  An  unidentified  NASA  spokesman 
gave  much  stronger  vent  to  his  prejudices. 
He  said  that  the  talk  of  an  American  space 
woman  "makes  me  sick  at  my  stomach." 

The  second  wrong  answer,  stemming  from 
the  first  (the  Inherent  superiority  of  men  as 
astronauts) .  Is  that  the  Russians  launched 
Valentina  as  a  propaganda  gimmick.  Lt. 
Gen.  Lelghton  Davis,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Missile  Test  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
dismissed  the  flight  as  "merely  a  publicity 
stunt." 

It  Is  easy  for  the  American  male  to  dismiss 
Russia's  thrust  of  a  woman  cosmonaut  Into 
space  as  propaganda.  The  advertising  fra- 
ternity has  long  used  sex  to  sell  everything 
from  deodorants  to  automobiles.  It  Is  easy 
for  Americans  to  assume  that  once  again 
"sexiness"  has  rung  the  bell:  the  flight  of 
the  seagull  has  nuide  far  bigger  world  head- 
lines than  a  solo  flight  of  the  hawk  would 
have  done. 

But  neither  the  answer  that  Valentina 
Tereshkova  Is  a  scientific  guinea  pig  of  small 
worth  or  that  she  Is  the  Moscow  version  of 
Madison  Avenue's  sexy  publicity  gimmicks  Is 
the  right  answer.  The  right  answer  is  that 
Soviet  Russia  put  a  woman  into  space  be- 
cause communism  preaches  and,  since  the 
revolution  of  1917,  has  tried  to  practice  the 
Inherent  equality  of  men  and  women. 

The  progress  of  women  in  aU  Communist 
coxuitrles.  but  especially  in  the  USSR.,  has 
been  spectacular.  In  1929  there  were  but  3.- 
118,000  Soviet  women  who  earned  wages  and 
salaries:  in  1961  there  were  31.600.0(X).  In 
1917.  Russia  had  600  women  engineers;  by 
1961  there  were  379.000,  or  31  percent  of  all 
the  engineers  in  the  U.a.SJl.  In  1961,  63 
percent  of  the  professional  people  in  the  So- 
viet Union  were  women.  Of  the  totaj  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Soviet  today,  26  per- 
cent are  women.  Some  20.000  village  Soviets 
are  headed  by  women. 

But  the  brightest  example  of  women's  ad- 
vance in  Russia  has  been  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Of  all  Russian  doctors  and  sur- 
geons, 74  percent  are  women — 332,400  women 
physicians  In  1962.  while  last  year  the  AMA 
listed  only  a  little  more  than  14,(X)0  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Communist  system  confronts  the 
American  system  in  a  llfe-and-death  struggle. 
Russia's  men  know  It;  so  do  her  women. 
They  do  a  far  greater  amount  of  manual  or 
heavy  labor  than  American  women  do.  Many 
visitors  returning  from  the  Soviet  Union 
point  to  the  numbers  of  women  who  are 
mixing  cement,  driving  buses,  pitching  hay, 
sweeping  streets.  Russian  leadership  utilizes 
to  the  utmost  the  brainpower  and  the  muscle 


power  of  Russian  women  at  every  level  of 
society. 

It  Is  against  this  background  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Russian  women  In  every  effort, 
from  sweeping  the  stables  to  combing  the 
stars,  that  we  must  view  the  flight  of  the 
first  woman  cosmonaut. 

The  astronaut  of  today  is  the  world's  most 
prestigious  p>op<Uar  idol.  Once  launched  into 
space  he  holds  in  his  hands  something  far 
more  costly  and  precious  than  the  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  in  his  cap- 
sule; he  holds  the  prestige  and  the  honor  of 
his  country.  These  have  been  entrusted  to 
him  because  he  is  deemed  to  possess  high 
technical  skills  and  even  higher  virtues  of 
intelligence,  endurance,  resourcefulness,  dis- 
cipline, courage,  and  the  capacity  to  make 
llfe-and-death  decisions.  But  the  astronaut 
is  also  something  else:  he  Is  the  symbol  of 
the  way  of  life  of  his  nation. 

In  entrusting  a  26-year-old  girl  with  a  cos- 
monaut mission,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
its  women  unmistakable  proof  that  it  be- 
lieves them  to  possess  these  same  virtues. 
The  flight  of  Valentina  Tereshkova  is,  con- 
sequently, symbolic  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  Communist  woman.  It  s3rmbolizes  to 
Russian  women  that  they  actively  share  (not 
passively  bask,  like  American  women)  in 
the  glory  of  conquering  space. 

News  reports  after  Valentlna's  blast-off 
said  that  women  were  dancing  in  the  streets 
of  Moscow  while  men  hurled  compliments 
and  showered  kisses  upon  them.  Not  so  In 
America.  The  flight  has  become  a  source  of 
bitter  argument  between  the  sexes.  Miss 
Jerrie  Cobb,  one  of  the  13  American  women 
pilots  who  have  passed  tests  for  space 
flights — not  including  the  hurdle  of  male 
prejudice — warned  NASA,  and  then  the  U.S. 
Congress  a  year  ago,  that  Russia  was  prepar- 
ing to  put  a  woman  in  orbit.  She  said  that 
she  has  been  a  consultant  to  NASA  since 
1961.  But  this  high-woman-on-the-token- 
pole  added  acidly,  "rm  the  most  uncon- 
sulted  consultant  in  any  Government 
agency." 

Another  woman  pilot  who  has  passed  astro- 
naut tests,  Jane  Hart,  wife  of  Michigan's 
Senator  Philip  A.  Hakt,  said  even  more  bit- 
terly. "I'm  tempted  to  go  out  to  the  barn 
and  tell  the  whole  story  to  my  horse  and 
listen  to  him  laugh." 

It  is  estimated  that  Ellzabetb  Taylor, 
America's  current  female  idol,  will  bring 
$60  million  clinking  Into  the  tills  of  20th 
Century -Pox.  But  few  who  understand 
women  can  doubt  that  Junior  Lt.  Valentina 
Tereshkova  delivered  a  performance  of  far 
greater  value  to  at  least  60  million  Russians. 


Why  Aircraft  Firms  Came  to  West 
Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OP    WEST   VnUUNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  when  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia set  out  to  persuade  aircraft  firms 
to  locate  new  plants  within  Its  borders, 
many  persons  were  skeptical.  They 
asked  the  question,  "Why  should  aircraft 
manufacturers  want  to  set  up  shop  on 
such  rugged  terrain,  when  they  have  all 
the  flatlands  of  the  West  at  their  dis- 
posal?" 

This  question  is  answered  fully  in  an 
article  in  the  Jime  16,  1963,  issue  of  the 


Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail.  Off- 
setting the  more  favorable  terrain  and 
climate  of  the  West  is  the  factor  of  labor 
personnel.  The  two  aircraft  manufac- 
turers. Lockheed  and  North  American, 
which  built  plants  in  West  Virginia,  were 
convinced  that  workers  in  West  Virginia 
had  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  their 
work  that  is  highly  desirable  in  a  pre-, 
CLsion  industry. 

This  healthy  working  morale,  together 
with  an  alert  and  responsible  civic 
leadership,  provided  the  impetus  that 
brought  the  aircraft  industry  to  the 
West  Virginia  cities  of  Clarksburg  and 
Princeton.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
story  told  in  this  article  in  the  Gazette- 
Mail  providjes  a  valuable  lesson  for  all 
communities  seeking  industrialization. 
Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Two  AmcRAiT  FiBMS  Located  in  West  Vir- 
ginia Despite  Common  Belief  Mountains 

Precluded  It 

Nobody  would  look  at  movmtalnous  West 
Virginia  and  associate  this  State  with  the 
manufacture  erf  aircraft.  That's  tor  the 
plains  of  Texas  and  Kansas,  and  the  deserts 
of  California. 

But,  the  truth  Is,  two  of  the  giants  of  the 
Industry  looked  at  West  Virginia,  liked  what 
they  saw,  and  are  now  dues-paying  moun- 
taineers. 

They  are  Lockheed  and  Nca-th  American, 
each  with  a  plant  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
State,  and  both  reported  doing  well.  Just  as 
Important,  they  are  employing  West  Vir- 
ginians who  have  adapted  themselves  to  an 
industry  none  believed  would  come  here. 

Lockheed,  with  about  225  on  the  payroll, 
is  building  ptirts  for  the  C-130  Hercules  at 
Clarksburg,  part  of  a  $1 -billion  contract  that 
is  the  largest  sud^  pact  in  tlie  history  of  the 
Federal  Government.  And  the  size  of  the 
contract  indlcaws  Lockheed  will  be  busy  In 
West  Virginia  for  a  long  time. 

£>own  at  Princeton,  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  turnpike,  North  American  is  making 
electronic  guidance  control  systems  for  the 
Minuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile.   It  employs  about  300  persons. 

Both  companies  started  operations  last  year 
and,  the  question  Is:  Why  did  they  decide 
to  oome  here?  > 

Two  West  Virginia  Governors,  a  Democrat 
and^a  Republican,  traveled  to  California  in 
past  years  In  an  effort  to  get  some  of  the 
moguls  of  the  aircraft  indiistry  to  take  a  look 
at  West  Virginia.  Gov.  William  C.  Marland 
tried  It  In  1966,  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood  In 
1960. 

Without  question,  both  succeeded  to  the 
extent  that  the  indxistry  was  made  aware  of 
West  Virginia  as  the  source  of  a  large.  Intel- 
ligent, available  labor  pool. 

And  they  had  a  sentimental  factor  in  their 
favor,  as  far  as  North  American  was  con- 
cerned, in  that  the  late  board  chairman  of 
that  firm,  James  H.  (Dutch)  Kindleberger, 
was  a  native  of  Wheeling. 

For  all  that.  North  American  didn't  come 
rushing  to  this  State,  but  waited  until  1961 
to  send  a  survey  team  of  executives  here  to 
study  such  aspects  as  local  manufacturing 
capabilities,  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
availability  of  labor  and  skills. 

The  same  year,  the  Federal  Government 
gave  a  preference,  in  defense  contracts,  to 
those  companies  that  would  do  pe^rt  of  the 
contract  work  In  States  where  unemployment 
was  chronic.  In  addition,  the  Government 
also  agreed  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  retrain- 
ing the  unemployed  for  defense  work. 
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But  there  are  many  depressed  areas  In  the 
United  States  besides  West  Virginia,  and 
there  are  many  communities  In  West  Vir- 
ginia with  available  and  wUllng  labor  pooU. 

Thooua  L.  Ragan,  manager  ot  North 
AoMrtemn's  Princeton  plant,  gave  this  Insight 
to  his  firm's  decision  to  locate  there,  saying : 

"In  the  original  (surrey)  report  of  May  3, 
1941,  each  of  12  West  Virginia  communities 
was  evaluated  on  all  the  points  I  have  men- 
tioned. For  the  Bluefleld-Prlnceton  area  of 
Mercer  County  there  was  this  observation: 
'Alert  civic  leaders  anzloxis  to  attract  new 
Industry.'  This  does  not  mean  that  such  a 
condition  was  lacking  In  other  communities, 
and  In  fact,  a  similar  observation  was  made 
for  at  least  one  other  locality.  Nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  community  spirit  was  the 
deciding  factor.  But  we  probably  would  not 
have  located  h«-e  without  it. 

"Now,  any  community  can  make  promises; 
they  are  not  very  expensive.  But  It  Is  most 
important  to  note  that  the  people  whom 
we  contacted  In  Mercer  County  not  only  gave 
repeated  expressions  of  the  desire  to  coop- 
erata.  but  followed  through  In  a  most 
thorough  manner  •  •  •  This  cooperation 
prevailed  not  only  before  we  were  conunltted 
to  this  area  by  the  purchase  of  property,  but 
has  continued  with  undiminished  enthusi- 
asm since  that  time." 

Regan  also  gave  an  assist  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment, particularly  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Road  Commission.  Im- 
provements were  needed  In  access  roads  and 
bridges  to  the  plant  site.  When  these  needs 
were  made  known  to  the  State  ofllclals. 
R«gan  said,  "workmen  labored  overtime  and 
on  weekends  to  surface  these  roads  and  com- 
plete an  Important  bridge  crossing." 

Regan  gave  this  endorsement  to  West  Vir- 
ginia labor: 

"It  was  our  sincere  regret  that  we  were 
unable  to  offer  enough  openings  for  all  who 
applied.  But  it  Is  a  matter  of  deep  gratifi- 
cation to  us  that  our  employees  here  have 
been  excellent  performers;  company  morale 
Is  high;  and  many  of  the  first  employees 
hired  have  since  been  promoted  to  super- 
visory posts." 

Very  kind  words  are  these,  but  there  Is 
more  to  them  than  their  ego-tlckllng  quali- 
ties. For,  as  Regan  also  pointed  out,  the 
future  of  the  plant.  Including  Its  rate  of 
possible  expansion,  depends  on  Its  record  of 
efficiency  and  quality. 

Lockheed  has  had  much  the  same  experi- 
ence. But,  xinllke  North  American  It  did  not 
have  to  build  Its  plant,  and  therein  lies  one 
of  Its  main  reasons  few  locating  In  West 
Virginia. 

There  was  a  mine  machinery  factory  In 
Harrison  County,  owned  and  operated  by  a 
West  Virginia  firm  that  sold  out  to  an  out- 
of-state  company,  leaving  the  building 
without  a  tenant. 

Harrison  County  Industry  seekers  went 
after  that  site  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  as  did  the  people  of  Mercer  County. 
And,  when  Lockheed  got  down  to  a  choice 
of  places,  that  building,  plus  the  labor  pool, 
training  facilities,  and  preference  for  an 
economically  depressed  area  weighted  the 
scales   In  favor   of   West   Virginia. 


What  Next? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1963  ■ 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


OKD.   I   include   an   editorial    from    the 
Union  Daily  Times.  Union,  S.C. : 
What  Nkxt? 

Despite  denials,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  further  step 
toward  eliminating  God  from  our  public  life. 
It  has  ruled  that  It  Is  xinconstltutlonal  to  ask 
for  His  help  and  guidance  a^d  to  read  from 
Bis  word  In  public  schools. 

Most  were  not  surprised  at  the  decision  of 
the  Court  In  light  of  Its  ruling  of  about  a 
year  ago  concerning  a  nonsectarlan  prayer. 
However  many  are  wondering  what  the  next 
step  will  be.  Will  Congress  and  courts  dis- 
pense with  all  reference  to  God  In  their 
activities;  will  they  eliminate  openlnglng 
prayers,  the  invocation  of  Ood's  guidance 
upon  their  activities?  Will  we  rewrite  our 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag?  Will  we 
eliminate  the  reference  to  God  In  the  coin  of 
the   realm? 

The  decision  of  the  Court  represents  an- 
other of  Its  tragic  decisions  wherein  they  are 
allowing  a  minority  to  rule.  They  have 
centered  on  one  part  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  that  against  the  establishment 
of  religion,  and  have  forsaken  the  other  pro- 
vision that  guarantees  the  free  exercise 
thereof.  We  do  not  have  freedom  of  religion, 
but  freedom  from  religion  and  unless  the 
Christian  people  rise  up  and  correct  the 
situation  It  win  get  worse.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion does  In  truth  deny  this  right,  then  it 
must  be  changed. 

In  their  efforts  to  appease  the  commu- 
nlatlc  element  and  the  small  group  of  loud- 
mouthed atheists,  they  have  denied  the 
rights  of  the  majority.  How  long  will  we  as 
citizens  of  this  Nation  or  God  in  His  ruler- 
ship  of  the  creation,  continue  to  allow  them 
to  sit  In  Judgment?  They  have  gone  so  far 
afield  that  they  have  forgotten  that  their 
power  to  Judge  has  its  origin  In  the  gift  of 
God  and  that  the  ruler  of  this  universe  will 
hold  them  accountable  for  the  JudgmenU 
they  make  upon  this  earth. 

It  will  be  a  fearful  thing  for  them  when 
they  face  the  Creator  with  the  decision  they' 
have  made,  denying  the  right  of  children 
and  teachers  to  seek  God's  guidance  and  to 
read  from  His  Holy  Word.  It  Is  an  xingodly 
decision  that  cannot  and  must  not  stand. 


Kennedy't  Tom  Toward  Peace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH  CASOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
The  Indianapolis  Star  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  has  printed  in  its  June  16.  1963. 
issue  an  outstanding  editorial  analysis 
of  the  President's  June  10  address  at 
American  University  on  the  subject  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  cold  war.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Kennedy's  Turn 
Toward  Peace "  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kenneots  Turn  Toward  Peace 

"We  do  not  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the 
glve-and-take-prlnclple.  We  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  give — we  will  not  make  any 
concessions  because  our  proposals  do  not 
form  the  basis  of  a  barter  deal."  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  Tirana,  Albania,  May   1959. 


World  peace  wlU  be  achieved  by  "a  gradual 
evolution  of  human  Institutions  in  a  series 
of  concrete  actions  and  effective  agreements 
which  are  In  the  Interests  of  aU  concerned," 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the  American 
University.  Washington,  DC.  June  10.  19^3. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  statements 
is  clear.  The  Soviet  leader  has  no  Intention 
of  negotiating  any  agreement  with  us  except 
when  we  make  concessions.  The  President 
wUi  seek  new  agreements  without  demanding 
concessions.  The  President  hopes  that 
Khrushchev  will  find  areas  In  which  It  will 
be  to  his  interest  to  grant  concessions. 
Khrushchev  knows  that  he  does  not  have  to 
grant  concessions  before  the  negotiations 
begin.  His  position,  often  stated  is  "What 
Is  mine  is  mine,  what  Is  yours  Is  negotiable." 

But  the  President  doesn't  listen  to  Khrush- 
chev. He  listens  to  those  "useful  Idiots" 
who  surround  him  and  keep  telling  him  that 
"Khrushchev  la  mellowing,"  that  commu- 
nism is  becoming  less  savage,  that  if  we  will 
Just  be  nice  to  Khrushchev  he  will  be  nice 
to  us. 

He  has  emlMu-ked  on  a  180-degree  turn  In 
American  foreign  policy — a  turn  from  con- 
tainment to  appeasement.  He  has  told  us 
that  Americans  must  now  "reexamine  their 
attitude  toward  three  fundamental  Inter- 
national Issues:  world  peace.  Soviet  Russia, 
and  the  cold  war." 

"No  government  or  social  system  is  so  evil." 
he  said,  "that  Its  people  must  be  considered 
as  lacking  in  virtue."  Americans  and  Rus- 
sians "have  many  traits  in  common"  and 
"the  strongest  of  which  Is  the  mutual  ab- 
horrence of  war." 

What,  may  we  ask.  has  this  got  to  do  with 
US.  relations  with  the  Soviet  government? 
The  government  of  Russia  dees  not  represent 
the  poeple  of  Russia.  Doesn't  the  President 
know  this  yet?  Does  he  really  think  that 
the  vicious  Kadar  government  In  Hungary 
represents  the  Hungarian  people?  Does  he 
really  think  that  any  ConununUt  govern- 
ment is  representative  of  the  people  it  sub- 
dues and  governs? 

Where  was  Mr.  Kennedy  when  Soviet  troops 
marched  Into  Hungary?  Where  was  he  when 
Soviet  arms  were  killing  American  soldiers 
and  Marines  In  Korea?  What  "constructive 
changes  within  the  Communist  bloc"  has  he 
seen  that  make  blm  believe  that  we  can  make 
agreements  with  the  Communists  "which 
now  seem  beyond  us?" 

Where  was  Mr.  Kennedy  when  Premier 
Krushchev  launched  his  vitriolic  attack  on 
President  Elsenhower  In  Paris — right  after 
the  sweetness  and  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Camp 
David?  Does  he  now  propose  a  new  spirit 
of  Washington  that  Is  supposed  to  last  longer 
than  the  spirit  of  Camp  David  or  the  spirit 
of  Geneva  that  preceeded  it? 

The  President  is  often  pictured  as  a  stu- 
dent of  history.  Wtiat  history?  Certainly 
not  recent  history  of  Communist  pact  and 
promise.  He  speaks  of  "effective  agreements" 
with  the  Communists.  We  have  signed  62 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  last 
20  years  and  they  have  broken  50  of  them. 
What  gives  the  President  the  Idea  that  any 
future  agreements  will  he  more  effective — a 
few  secret  letters  from  Khrushchev? 

The  President  Is  doing  exactly  what  the 
Communists  want  him  to  do.  This  Is  obvi- 
ous from  the  high  praise  his  speech  Is  getting 
In  Pravda  and  Izvestla  and  the  whole  claque 
of  Communist  publications  and  officials  of 
Eastern  Europe.  As  Star  Foreign  Editor 
Michael  Padev  reported  Friday,  Communist 
praises  for  his  statesmanlike  view  are  ful- 
some in  all  Communist  countries. 

The  President  Is  holding  out  his  hand — 
and  ours — In  a  gesture  of  peace  and  good 
will.  Roosevelt  did  this  and  got  a  stab  In 
the  back  for  his  pains.  Truman  did  It  and 
got  the  Korean  war.  Elsenhower  did  It  and 
got  Instilted  and  vUlficd  before  the  whole 
world  for  his  trouble.     Mr.  Kennedy  tried  It 
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In  Vienna  while  Khrushchev  planned  his 
missile  bases  In  Cuba. 

Can't  President  Kennedy  learn  anything 
from  this? 

Suppose  It  were  Hitler  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent were  addressing  his  "turn  toward  peace." 
Does  the  President  really  believe  that 
Khrushchev  Is  any  different  from  Hitler,  that 
he  win  keep  an  agreement  any  more  reliably 
than  Hitler?  Khrushchev  has  murdered  as 
many  pyeople  as  Hitler  and  enslaved  millions 
more.  Why  should  he  be  tr\isted  when  you 
look  at  his  record  of  treachery,  aggression, 
and  enslavement? 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  living  in  a  dreamworld  con- 
trived by  his  coterie  of  Intellectuals  who  t>€- 
lleve  that  "Khrushchev  is  mellowing."  Be- 
cause he  and  the  American  people  hope  for 
peace  he  concludes  that  Khrushchev,  along 
with  his  people  hopes  for  peace.  On  what 
grounds?  Where  Is  the  evidence?  In  Soviet 
slave  camps?  In  Hungary?  In  Russian  con- 
trolled Cuba?  On  what  does  he  base  bis 
wishful  thoughts? 

The  President  has  said  he  wants  to  avoid, 
from  now  on.  any  more  "confrontations."  He 
is  thus  telling  Khrushchev  in  advance  that 
he  can  threaten  us  but  we  will  not  do  any- 
thing to  counter  that  threat — to  avoid  a  nu- 
clear holocaust."  In  future  negotiations  he 
has  promised  to  make  concessions.  Khru- 
schev  has  promised  nothing.  He  will  now 
give  nothing  since  he  knows  he  doesn't  have 
to. 

The  President  now  proposes  to  offer  peace 
to  a  regime  that  has  publicly  declared  war  on 
American  freedom  and  all  that  It  stands  for. 
He  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  history  of  bru- 
tality, ruthlessness.  amorallty,  aggressiveness, 
cunning,  and  bloody-handed  tyranny  that 
has  already  conquered  by  subversion  and 
terror  a  third  of  the  world. 

The  only  kind  of  peace  the  Kremlin  will 
offer  VIS  Is  the  peace  of  sxirrender. 

Will  President  Kennedy,  like  hie  predeces- 
sors, reach  for  peace  through  the  surrender 
of  more  people's  liberties? 

Let  us  pray  that  he  does  not. 


Housing  Program  on  Fort  Pedc  Indian 
Reservation,  MonL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Sunday  magazine  section 
of  the  June  2  issue  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  called  attention  to  a 
new  housing  program  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation.  The  article  de- 
scribed it  as  "one  of  the  most  unique 
housing  programs  ever  undertaken  in 
Montana." 

This  program  is  a  good  example  of 
how  many  citizens  of  my  State  have 
welcomed  their  Federal  Government  as 
a  partner  in  their  efforts  to  help  them- 
selves. This  Is  the  type  of  working  re- 
lationship that  I  like  to  see  between  the 
people  and  their  government,  for  It  will 
result  soon  in  new,  low-rent  homes  for 
families  now  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing. 

It  was  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  which 
made  this  program  of  community  de- 
velopment possible.  It  was  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Coimcil  that 


put  the  program  to  work  for  residents 
of  the  reservation.  A  loan  and  con- 
tributions contract  between  tiie  Fort 
Peck  Housing  Authority  and  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  calls  for  con- 
struction of  40  low-rent  homes  at  a 
total  development  cost  of  $598,510.  The 
work  Is  being  done  under  a  two- fold 
financial  aid  contract — Including  a  max- 
imum Federal  loan  of  $538,659.  The 
second  provision  of  the  contract  Is  for 
annual  contributions  by  the  Government 
to  help  keep  rents  within  the  reach  of 
low-income  families. 

This  program,  and  others  like  it,  are 
helping  to  easfe  the  twin  problems  of 
Joblessness  and  substandard  housing 
plaguing  so  many  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions of  our  Nation.  The  Fort  Peck 
Indians  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  eliminate  substandard  hous- 
ing on  their  reservation.  They  are 
showing  through  this  smd  other  pro- 
grams that  the  Government  can  be  a 
strong  partner  In  the  big  job  of  Improv- 
ing their  living  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  ar- 
ticle, written  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Scherger 
and  describing  the  housing  program  on 
the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reservation,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Fort    Peck    Reservattoh    Iwdians    Launch 

Program  To   Providb  Low-Rent  Housing 

FOR  Trqe  Members 

Poplar. — One  of  the  most  unique  hodslng 
programs  ever  xindertaken  In  Montana  la 
underway  on  the  Port  Peck  Indian  Reser- 
vation. 

Twenty  houses  now  under  constructlmi  at 
Poplar,  utilizing  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion funds,  will  provide  low  rental  dwellings 
for  Indian  families. 

Plans  call  tor  20  more  to  be  built  in  Wolf 
Point,  and  an  additional  15  homes  for  Indian 
senior  citizens  will  be  built  later  this  year 
at  both  Poplar  and  Wolf  PcHnt.  There  Is  a 
possibility  the  total  number  of  homes  to  be 
built  under  the  program  will  exceed  the  65 
now  planned  for. 

Appointment  of  a  five-member  housing 
authority  committee  by  the  Port  Peck  Tri- 
bal (Council  was  the  Initial  step  In  getting 
the  program  launched.  Committee  members 
are  Korman  Hollow.  Eva  Mae  Smith.  Clifford 
Knutson.  Robert  Penner,  and  BlU  Youpee. 
who  was  named  chairman. 

An  architect  from  Montana  was  chosen. 
with  approval  of  the  PHA.  and  under  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  plans  were  drawn  for 
the  family  units.  Tom  Smith,  a  trll>al  mem- 
ber, was  chosen  tribal  contracting  officer. 
Lou  Street,  a  local  building  contractor,  was 
hired  as  general  construction  superintendent, 
and  Tom  Mulloy  of  Anaconda  was  hired  as 
project  foreman.  Under  special  provisions 
of  the  project,  tribal  members  may  be  hired 
to  do  the  actual  construction  work,  and 
presently  all  the  lalxjrers  and  craftsmen 
working  on  the  project  are  Indians. 

A  special  force  accoiint  provision  In  the 
program  permits  the  contracting  officer  to 
hold  material  bid  lettlngs  whenever  neces- 
sary. Each  letting  Is  advertised  and  the  final 
results  have  proven  that  suppliers  vie  keenly 
to  furnish  materials  required. 

The  program  Is  helping  alleviate  two  prob- 
lems that  have  long  plagued  the  reserva- 
tion— adequate  housing  and  unemplojrment. 

Other  reservations  are  Investigating  the 
possibilities  of  PHA-  and  Gl-lnsured  loan 
programs.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  reccclved 
funds  from  oil.  gas,  and  land  leases.    These 


moneys  have  been  put  Into  revolving  funds 
with  the  result  that  any  responsible  member 
of  the  tribe  may  borrow  to  remodel  or  build 
a  ho\ise.  He  repays  the  loan  at  reasonable 
Interest. 

Also  In  the  Initial  develoixnent  stage  Is 
a  new  self-help  program  that  pennlts  the 
Individual  to  build  his  own  home.  Families 
may  also  Joint  together  to  erect  homes  for 
each  member  of  the  group  and  on  some  res- 
ervations the  tribal  member  can  choose  his 
own  contractor. 

All  Montana  reservation  members  axe 
watching  the  Poplar  project  closely.  How- 
ever, some  reservations  have  particular  prob- 
lems that  are  delaying  their  plans. 

One  case  is  that  of  the  Northern  Ctieyennea 
of  the  Tongue  River  Reservation  In  south- 
eastern Montana.  They  have  already  estab- 
lished a  housing  authority  committee.  The 
Engineering  Department  of  Montana  State 
College  was  asked  to  draw  a  svUtaWe  housing 
plan,  with  an  eye  to  utilizing  all  potential 
buildings  pwoducts  cm  the  reservation. 

Carlo  DlClcco.  instructor  at  the  coUege, 
designed  a  home  specifying  ponderosa  pine 
that  Is  milled  near  Lame  Deer.  The  house 
Is  a  one-level.  fo\ir-bedroom  unit  with  a 
central  famUy  room. 

Since  the  Cheyennes  have  massive  reserves 
of  coal  and  wood,  but  no  natural  gas,  the 
units  were  designed  for  automatic  coal  stok- 
ers «md  wood  stoves. 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  has 
temporarily  turned  thvmabs  down  on  tiie 
project  becavise  of  the  poor  economic  condi- 
tion that  exists  on  the  Cheyennes'  reserva- 
tion. The  Bureau  Indicates  it  believes  ths 
average  tribal  member  cannot  make  enough 
money  to  repay  the  Government  loan. 
1  Other  reservations  do  not  have  this  prob- 
lem. A  portion  of  funds  provided  by  the  sale 
of  the  Yellowtall  Dam  site  are  now  being 
used  on  the  Crow  Reservation  for  the  trll>al 
housing  program.  Nevertheless,  the  trend 
has  been  established  and  It  Is  definite  now 
that  any  tribal  member  who  wants  a  better 
home  may  obtain  one.  The  means  are  now 
avaUable — except  for  the  northern  Chey- 
ennes. 


Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  iow'a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiesday,  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  HOIUVES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  column  from 
the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Register,  of  June 
21,  1963,  by  Richard  Wilson.  Mr.  Wil- 
son makes  some  timely  observations  con- 
cerning civil  rights  legislation: 
RESPONSiBn.rrr 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Wasiiincton,  D.C— It  Is  little  noted  but 
the  Democratic  majorly  In  the  Senate  Is 
exactly  the  number  needed  to  force  a  vote 
on  the  President's  new  civil  rights  program. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  can  break 
a  filibuster.  The  Democrats  have  67  votes 
and  the  Republicans  33.  Yet  it  will  be 
charged,  in  fact  it  is  already  Intimated,  that 
the  Republicans  will  be  responsible  If  Con- 
gress falls  to  pass  a  new  clvU  rights  law. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  Republican  lead- 
ers have  conferred  with  President  Kennedy 
on  a  bipartisan  approach  with  their  fingers 
crossed.  However  sincere  the  President's 
motives.    Senate    Republicans    will    not    be 
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■pared  mendacious  attack  if  civil  rights  leg- 
islation Is  not  passed. 

MO  CONTBOL  Or  OSMOCRATS 

Yet  the  reason  why  such  legislation  can- 
not be  passed  lies  In  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  no  contrcH  of 
the  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Democratic  majority  Is  like  Bamum 
tt  Bailey's  menagerie,  a  big  tent  housing 
carefully  caged  animals  which  would  eat 
each  other  up  In  the  Jungle.  The  Senate 
Democratic  leaders  say  they  cannot  break  a 
filibuster  and  pass  the  President's  program 
without  20  to  35  Republican  votes.  There- 
fore, the  Republicans  are  to  blame  If  they 
don't  vote  to  a  man  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Democratic  leaders  could  well  afford  to 
blush  while  making  such  a  confession  of  the 
Ineffectuallty  of  their  powers  of  leadership. 
Nor  Is  their  ineffectuallty  confined  to  civil 
rights.  They  cannot  claim  that  only  on  the 
racial  issue  are  the  fierce  conflicts  within  the 
Democratic  Party  exposed.  The  flagrant 
schism  Is  equally  evident  on  social,  economic, 
and  labor  legislation. 

PKISTICX   IS  LOW 

Whatever  the  President's  popularity  In 
this  and  other  countries,  his  prestige  in  Con- 
gress is  low.  According  to  old  hands  in  Con- 
gress, the  resentment  against  him  has  no 
parallel  except  possibly  the  revolt  against 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he  sought  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  new  ap- 
pointees. Rooeevelt  lost  his  hold  on  Con- 
gress then,  though  he  continued  to  enjoy  a 
public  adulation  which  Kennedy  has  never 
had  In  anywhere  near  the  same  degree. 

The  congressional  discontent  with  K'en- 
nedy  Is  not  confined  to  the  southern  Demo- 
crats, nor  the  Republicans.  The  liberals  are 
dissatisfied  with  what  they  consider  to  be 
half  measures.  Kven  some  of  the  moderates 
think  that  Kennedy  has  helped  to  create,  by 
unfulflUable  promises  and  bravura  state- 
ments, the  conditions  for  racial  demonstra- 
tions of  a  dangerous  character.  When  faced 
by  this  dangeroiis  condition,  the  Kennedy 
tone  quickly  changes:  Equality  will  have  to 
come  slowly  and  not  by  legislation  alone. 

THE     GAINS     tXNOKa     IKE 

It  la  In  this  atmosphere  that  the  President 
has  proposed  his  program  to  hasten  the  In- 
evitable advance  of  Negroes  toward  higher 
leveU  of  equality.  \nA  it  is  a  shame  that 
this  question  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  its  political  aspects. 

But  those  political  aspects  exist  and  It  Is 
truly  amazing  that  Negro  leaders  do  not 
recognize  them.  Negroes  made  their  greatest 
advances  since  emancipation  In  a  Republican 
administration . 

Whatever  Negro  leaders  may  think  today, 
no  civil  rights  legislation  was  recommended 
to  Congress  by  Roosevelt  and  none  was  en- 
acted. Harry  Truman  was  the  first  President 
to  offer  a  comprehensive  program.  It  was 
not  enacted.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  offered  a 
program  in  1954  and  it  was  enacted  in  major 
part.  Again  In  1960  on  Elsenhower's  initia- 
tive civil  rights  legislation  was  enacted. 

PLACING     BLAMZ 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  promises  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1960,  Kennedy  de- 
layed for  more  than  3  years  offering  any  kind 
of  general  civil  rights  legislation,  and  he 
does  so  now  under  the  pressure  of  mounting 
racial  demonstrations,  and  with  sentiment 
built  up  In  Congress  against  him. 

These  are  the  facts.  Now  it  Is  to  be  seen 
whether  Kennedy,  with  two-thirds  of  Con- 
gress under  Democratic  control,  can  do  as 
much  as  Elsenhower,  whose  party  did  not 
have  control  of  Congress. 

And  \S  Kennedy  cannot  win,  then  let  the 
blame  go  where  It  ought  to.  — 


Fair  Trade  Aaytiiiiix  bat  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  socra  casolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TiLesday.  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  read  in  the  June  23. 
1963,  Issue  of  the  Times  and  Democrat  of 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  an  excellent  editorial 
which  was  originally  published  in  the 
Ashevllle  Citizen  of  Asheville.  N.C.  The 
editorial  Is  entitled  "Fair  Trade  Any- 
thing but  Pair." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  now  pending  in 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
legislation  which  would  foist  on  the 
American  consumer  a  national  fair  trade 
law  under  the  pleasant  sounding  name  of 
quality  stabilization.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  question  seems 
to  become  an  issue  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  each  year,  and  also  generates 
a  certain  amount  of  correspondence  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  ccunmend 
these  editorial  comments  from  the  Ashe- 
vllle Citizen  to  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress for  their  consideration.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Faix  Tkaok  Anything  bxtt  Fais 

A  report  from  Washington  notes  that  the 
lobbyists  are  active  again  In  support  ot  a 
Federal  fair  trade  law.  They've  altered  the 
label  a  little:  what  theyYe  asking  now  is  a 
"quality  stabilization"  act. 

Under  any  name,  the  proposal  would  pen- 
alize American  consumers.  What  the  fair- 
traders  seek  is  a  Federal  statute  allowing 
manufacturers  to  dictate  to  merchants  the 
prices  at  which  brand-name  products  are  to 
be  sold  to  the  public.  Any  retailer  who  re- 
fused to  cooperate  would  lose  his  right  to  use 
the  brand-name  goods  in  reduced-price  sales. 

The  proposal  aimed,  of  course,  at  what  the 
sponsors  claim  is  "cutthroat  competition"  by 
chain  stores,  discount  hoiises,  and  other  out- 
lets that  offer  bargain  buys,  sometimes  at  a 
loss,  to  attract  trade  away  from  the  inde- 
pendent merchants.  There's  even  a  •good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  charge,  commercial  en- 
terprise being  what  it  is.  But  the  principle 
goes  deeper: 

Such  laws,  thus  far  confined  to  State  acts, 
offer  potential  protection  for  the  retailer 
whose  operation  Is  inefficient.  They  dis- 
courage free  competition  and  merchandising 
initiative.  And  they  can  result  in  brand- 
name  products  that  au-e  priced  so  excessively 
high  as  to  constitute  profiteering. 

Such  laws  have  failed  at  the  State  level. 
During  the  last  10  years  the  various  State 
courts  have  thrown  out  31  fair-trade  acts, 
and  two  U.S.  Supreme  Covu-t  decisions  have 
made  effective  enforcement  difficult..  Even 
a  Federal  law,  assuming  it  could  meet  the 
coiu-t  requirements,  would  be  unenforceable 
tf  the  cut-rate  retailers  merely  pasted  their 
own  label  on  the  brand-name  products  they 
buy. 

Fair  trade.  In  our  view,  is  anything  but 
fair  to  consumers.  It  violates  the  Intent,  If 
not  the  legalistic  letter,  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
It  abuses  the  free  enterprise  concept.  Per- 
haps the  absence  of  competitive  abuses;   its 


adoption  would  create  greater  potential 
evUs.  Price  fixing,  either  through  fair  trade 
or  quality  stabilization.  Is  unfair  and  un- 
warranted. The  lobbyists  ride  a  dangerous 
steed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Titesday.  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President,  in  this  age  of  worldwide  com- 
petitive industralization,  we  are  faced 
with  the  challenge  of  maintaining  our 
high  standards  of  living  by  keeping  up 
with  the  rapid  pace  of  the  times.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  Is  making  an  encouraging  ef- 
fort to  meet  this  challenge. 

In  its  issue  of  June  16.  1963.  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  has 
an  important  article  analyzing  the  com- 
ing of  age  of  the  manufacturing  Industry 
in  West  Virginia.  The  article  describes 
how,  in  the  past  decade,  manufactured 
products  have  come  to  surpass  in  value 
the  products  of  the  well-known  natural 
resources  of  the  Mountain  State. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  West  Virginia  coal,  new  manu- 
facturing plants  have  been  springing 
up  along  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Rivers 
since  World  War  n  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Aluminum,  steel,  nickel,  plas- 
tics, detergents,  rubber  and  glass  are 
only  a  few  of  the  Important  Industrial 
products  which  are  now  being  manufac- 
tured on  a  large  scale  In  these  two  val- 
lesrs. 

Native  resources,  at  the  same  time,  are 
finding  new  markets  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic research  programs.  West  Vir- 
ginia timber,  for  example.  Is  providing 
the  raw  material  for  a  variety  of  new 
wood  products  that  serve  the  building 
trade.  Experiments  in  the  gasification 
of  coal  are  pointing  the  way  to  increased 
employment  of  this  locally  abundant 
fuel.  Exciting  possibilities  are  being  ex- 
plored In  the  field  of  new  coal  uses. 

The  story  of  West  Virginia's  indus- 
trial development  Is  of  such  importance 
to  our  nation  that  I  ask  unsLnimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MANUTACTUaiNG   INDUSTUT  GROWTH   PHENOM- 
ENAL DcaiNG  Last  Decade 

(By  Bernard  Gainer) 

The  past  decade  has  marked  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
West  VU^nla. 

During  the  1960's.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  State's  history,  this  facet  of  the  State's 
economy  has  surpassed  In  value  of  products 
that  of  the  natural  resources  Industry. 

This  period  also  has  brought  tremendous 
growth,  principally  In  chemicals,  to  the  Ohio 
and  Kanawha  Valleys  area,  a  development 
that  has  earned  for  the  region  such  titles  as 
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"American     Ruhr."     "Boiling     Ohio,"     and 
■'Magic  Valley." 

The  manufacturing  Industry  has  expanded 
also  In  other  areas  of  the  State,  particularly 
in  the  eastern  panhandle  and  In  the  north- 
central  area,  but  growth  In  these  sections 
has  not  been  nearly  as  spectacular  as  it  has 
along  the  State's  two  principal  navigable 
waterways. 

Growth  in  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  Valleys 
region  has  been  spurred  on  by  the  construc- 
tion of  some  of  the  Nation's  largest  electric 
power  generating  plants,  built  by  the  Ap- 
palachian and  Monongahela  Power  Cos. 
Another  huge  powerplant,  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Electric  Power  Co.  on  Stony  River, 
Grant  County,  is  now  under  construction; 
and  still  another.  Just  getting  underway  by 
affiliates  of  the  Monongahela  Power  Co.  on 
the  Monongahela  River,  near  the  West  Vir- 
ginia-Pennsylvania line,  should  bring  new 
industrial  development  in  those  areas.  The 
Monongahela  Power  Co.  also  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  generating  plsoit  on  the 
Blackwater  River,  near  Davis. 

Most  of  the  development  In  the  Ohio 
Valley  has  come  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  One  of  the  largest,  the  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  plant  at 
Ravenswood,  changed  a  farming  community 
Into  an  Industrial  center  after  its  establish- 
ment In  the  mld-1950's. 

Other  new  plants,  or  facilities  that  have 
been  greatly  expanded,  in  recent  years  in- 
clude Koppers  Co.  at  Chester  and  East  Steu- 
benvllle;  Solvay  Process  and  National  Ani- 
line Divisions  of  Allied  Chemical  Corp., 
Union  Carbide  Olefins  Division,  and  Moun- 
taineer Carbon,  all  near  Moundsvllle;  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.'s  Chemical  Division 
and  Mobay  Chemical  Co.,  at  Natrium;  Union 
Carbide  Silicones  Division  and  FMC's  Chlor- 
Alkall  Division  at  Bens  Run;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Cyanamld  Co.  at  Willow  Island. 

New  or  expanded  plants  In  the  Parkers- 
burg  area  Include  American  Viscose  Corp., 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Marbon 
Chemical  Division  of  Borg-Warner,  Johns- 
Manville  Fiber  Glass,  and  Carborundum 
Metals. 

New  plants  established  between  Ravens- 
wood  and  Huntington  Include  Vanadium 
Corp.  at  New  Haven,  Celanese  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica at  GalllpolU  Ferry,  and  the  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  at  Apple  Grove. 

There  have  been  some  tremendous  expan- 
sions of  plants  In  the  Huntington  area. 
Including  the  $25  million  project  now  under- 
way at  the  Huntington  Alloy  Products  Divi- 
sion of  International  Nickel.  Other  plants 
theer  that  have  enjoyed  periods  of  expansion 
In  recent  years  Include  Adel  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Metals.  American  Car  &  Foundry  Divi- 
sion of  ACF  Industries.  Roudallle  Industries, 
Standard  Ultramarine  &  Color  Co.,  Connors 
Steel  Division  of  H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  and 
others. 

South  of  Huntington,  the  Montecatlnl 
Chemical  Co.  of  Milan,  Italy,  through  Its 
subsidy,  the  Novamont  Corp..  established  Its 
first  manufacturing  facility  In  America  at 
Neale.  in  Wayne  County.  In  the  late  1960's. 

Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co.'s  continued 
expansion,  highlighted  by  its  multtmilllon 
dollar  research  center  at  South  Charleston, 
and  FMC  Corporation's  acquisition  and  util- 
ization of  the  big  naval  ordnance  plant, 
also  In  South  Charleston,  have  featured  the 
amazing  development  In  the  Kanawha  Val- 
ley. 

FMC  not  only  has  expanded  its  chemical 
facilities  In  this  area  but  also  has  established 
a  plant  for  construtclon  of  armored  vehicles 
for  the  Defense  Department.  Union  Car- 
bide. .In  addition  to  its  new  research  center, 
has  had  a  number  of  major  expansions  of  its 
facilities  at  South  Charleston.  Institute  and 
Alloy.  The  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co. 
plant  at  Belle  has  had  a  number  of  expan- 
sions in  the  past  decades  and  now  Is  In  the 
midst  of  another,  of  multimillion-dollar 
proportions.    Another  major  addition  in  the 


Valley  has  been  the  Ooodrtch-Gulf  Chemical 
Corp..  which  moved  Into  the  former  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  at  Institute  and  since 
has  expanded  its  operations. 

Other  chemical  plants  in  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  most  of  which  are  continuously 
modernizing  or  expanding  their  facilities  In- 
clude American  Viscose  at  Nltro,  Diamond 
Alkali  at  Belle,  Onde  Division  of  Union  Car- 
bide at  South  Charleston  and  Monsanto  at 
Nltro. 

Listed  under  their  various  product  classi- 
fications, other  new  plants  In  West  Virginia 
since  the  early  1950's,  Include  the  following: 

Apparel— Kellwood  Corp.  of  Si>encer,  Klee- 
son  Co.  of  Moundsvllle,  Reldbord  Bros,  at 
Buckhannon  and  Elklns,  Grafton  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Grafton,  Colshlre  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  Morgantown,  Pennsboro 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Pennsboro,  Dee-Mure 
Brassiere  Co.  of  Hamlin,  and  the  Logan 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Logan. 

Wood  products— Georgia-Pacific  Lumber 
Co.  at  PlnevUle.  J.  B.  Belcher  Lumber  Co.  at 
Durbln,  Webster  Woodworking  Co.  at  Webster 
Springs,  National  Seating  &  Dimensions  Co. 
at  Vamey,  Norbute  Corp.  at  Elklns. 

Glass — Corning  Glass  Works,  new  installa- 
tions at  Paden  City  and  Martlnsb\irg  and  a 
new  plant  by  its  subsidiary,  Corhart  Refrac- 
tories, at  Buckhannon;  and  McBrlde  Glass 
Co.  of  Clarksburg.  The  Owens-Illinois  Co. 
at  Fairmont  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  at  Clarksburg  also  have  expanded  their 
facilities. 

Fabricated  metals — Ravens  Metals  Co..  new 
plants  at  Ellzalseth  and  Ellent>oro;  Sterling 
Enterprises,  Morgantown  and  Recdsvllle.  A 
number  of  plants,  including  Cerro  de  Pasco 
(Fairmont  Aluminum)  at  Fairmont,  have 
been  expanded. 

Electronics — Recent  new  plants  include 
Melpar  at  Fairmont  and  Beckley,  Wells  In- 
dustries at  Charles  Town.  Galls  Electric  at 
Morgantown  and  Fairmont.  Appalachian 
Electronics  and  Greenbrier  Instruments  at 
Ronceverte,  Electronic  Control  System  at 
Fairmont,  and  Carol  Electronics  at  Martlns- 
burg.  The  Beckley  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
Beckley  and  Westlnghouse  Corp.  at  Fairmont 
have  announced  major  expansions. 

Charcoal — The  Klngsford  Co.  at  Parsons 
and  the  Hughes  Smokeless  Co.  at  Bellngton 
are  among  the  newer  plants.  Roseville  Char- 
coal Co.  at  Bentree  and  Swiss  has  expanded 
Its  operations. 

Aviation  Industries — the  Lockheed  Co.'s 
plant  at  Clarksburg  and  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation's  plant  at  Princeton,  both  es- 
tablished within  the  past  2  years,  are  among 
the  State's  first  plants  devoted  to  the  avi- 
ation Industry. 

Miscellaneous  plants  Include  Rubber  Fab- 
ricators, at  Grantsvllle  and  Rlchwood;  Baby 
World.  Infant  accessory  plant  at  Grafton; 
and  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing, 
printing  products  plant,  at  Mlddleway. 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  the  Chesi^eake 
and  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  released  what 
it  called  "A  Forecast  of  the  Economy  of 
West  Virginia,"  projected  to  1970. 

C.  &  P.  statisticians  sought  to  combine  all 
the  significant  sectors  of  the  State  econcony 
Into  a  "gross  State  product,"  similar  to  the 
national  production  measures  released 
periodically  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Prom  the  beginning,  C.  &  P.  officials  ad- 
mitted their  economic  forecast  was  on  the 
conservative  side.  Allowances  were  made 
for  the  Influx  of  Government  aid,  but  prin- 
cipally the  forecast  adhered  to  conventional 
business  progression.  Here's  what  they  found 
in  the  decade  ahead: 

Existing  Industry  wUl  continue  at  about 
the  present  pace,  with  not  much  increase  in 
employment  during  the  next  decade. 

Attraction  of  new  industry  with  new  job 
opportunities  calls  for  a  change  In  attitude 
of  the  people  of  West  Virginia  and  their 
political  leaders. 

Already,  C.  &  P.  stetistlclans  are  hard  at 


work  revising  their  estimates,  for  dramatic 
developments  In  the  Industrial  field  within 
the  past  18  :nonths  has  changed  the  outlook 
conslderablj . 

On  the  national  scene,  for  example,  Amer- 
ican Industry  plans  to  spend  a  record  $40 
billion  on  new  plants  and  equipment  in 
1963,  a  development  that  wasn't  foreseeable 
2  years  ago.  West  Virginia  is  expected  to 
share  in  this  economic  upsurge. 

But  more  specifically.  Federal  programs 
such  as  th«!  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  In- 
creased Small  Business  Administration  ac- 
tivity have  spurred  a  number  of  small  busi- 
ness ventures  In  the  Mountain  State  over 
the  past  2  years.  The  State  department  of 
commerce  reports  a  total  of  63  new  plants 
started  in  West  Virginia  in  1961  to  1968  and 
53  major  expansions  during  the  same  period. 
These  indvistrlal  developments  resulted  in 
a  total  of  14,429  new  permanent  jobs,  with 
an  added  payroll  of  $58.4  million  to  the  West 
Virginia  economy.  Total  Investment  In  this 
2-year  period  has  reached  $428  million. 

Among  the  major  new  Industries  which 
have  announced  location  in  West  Virginia 
during  the  centennial  year  are:  Moore  Busi- 
ness Forms,  Inc..  a  national  concern  which 
will  build  a  $3  million  plant  at  Buckhannon 
employing  175  workers,  and  West  Virginia 
Wood  Products  Co.,  a  flakeboaxd  Industry 
being  established  with  ARA  financing  at 
Sutton.  When  It  gets  into  operation.  Wood 
Products  will  employ  300  workers  and  have 
a  $1  million  annual  payroll. 

Recently  U.S.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  esti- 
mated that  "more  than  5,000  new  Jobs  and 
a  $14  million  Increase  In  Indxistrlal  Income 
will  accrue  to  West  Virginia  as  a  result  c€ 
43  new  wood  products  facilities"  either 
planned  or  placed  in  operation  during  1962. 
Btbd  said  that  these  new  facilities  will  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  more  than  $11 
million. 

At  the  time  of  Its  original  forecast,  C.  &  P. 
researchers  found  no  bright  promise  where 
existing  Industry  Is  concerned.  They  found 
"a  surprising  nximber  of  firms  In  West  Vir- 
ginia report  no  firm  plans  either  for  ex- 
pansion or  extensive  modernization." 
.  All  In  £dl,  the  researchers  concluded,  "an 
Increase  In  employment  of  6,600  persons  by 
1966,  and  5.500  more  by  1970.  Is  expected  by 
the  87  private  Industrial  firms  in  this 
survey." 

On  the  basis  of  Department  of  Conunerce 
figures,  the  employment  Increase  predicted 
for  1965  already  has  been  tripled  within  a 
short  space  of  2  years. 

Overall,  the  C.  it  P.  survey  sees  a  boost  In 
State  employment  ot  about  25,000  by  1970, 
but  not  all  of  It,  by  a  long  shot,  will  be  In 
Indvistrles.  Here  Is  what  the  long-range  out- 
look shows : 

Coal  employed  49,600  men  to  produce  119.5 
million  tons  In  1960;  there  will  be  155  million 
tons  brought  to  the  surface  In  1970  by 
42,800  men. 

Stone,  clay  and  glass  products,  lumber  and 
wood,  and  textile  mills  employed  36,800  In 
1961;  they  will  employ  29,600  in  1970. 

Chemicals,  by  1970,  will  provide  33,600 
Jobs,  or  6,500  more  than  they  provided  In 
1961.  Primary  metals  will  Increase  to  26.600. 
compared  to  24.300  In  1961.  Manufacturing 
of  durable  goods  will  gain  2.500  jobs,  non- 
durable goods  3,800. 

Obviously,  from  the  foregoing.  West  Vir- 
ginia's opportunity  to  stop  Its  outmlgratlon 
and  hope  for  full  employment  rests  with  new 
Industry.     What  are  the  prospects? 

West  Virginia  University,  seeking  a  Federal 
grant  to  establish  a  research  center  to  help 
all  of  the  Appalachian  region,  pointed  to 
this  State's  great  assets,  its  people,  its  vast 
reserves  of  mineral  resources,  and  Its  fa- 
vorable proximity  to  markets.    Then  It  said: 

"Unfortunately,  the  many  Impressive  ad- 
vantages of  West  Virginia  are  somewhat 
nullified  by  some  Important  disadvantages. 
The  most  serious  of  these  are  the  Inadequate 
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highway  ayttem.  a  largely  undeserved  repu- 
tatloa  for  poor  labor  relations,  and  Inade- 
quate community  facllltlea. 

"Other  shortcomings  which  have  been 
noted  by  Industrial  managements  are  physi- 
cally unattractive  communities,  shortages  of 
certain  types  of  skilled  labor,  and  deflclencles 
In  the  public  school  system.  Although  these 
shortcomings  have  severely  hampered  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  State,  It  la 
noteworthy  that  nearly  all  are  remediable 
defect*,  capable  of  being  corrected  or  allevl- 
•Md." 

A  start  has  been  made  toward  correction 
of  some.  The  State  had  a  10-yeax  road  pro- 
gram that  win,  by  road  commission  esti- 
mates, cost  $1.6  billion  by  1973.  A  modest 
effort  was  made  by  the  legislature  this  year 
to  Increase  teachers'  salaries  and  enrich  the 
•chool  program. 

Marshall  Unlversly.  also  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  research  center  to  promote  economic 
growth,  calls  attention  to  the  same  environ- 
mental problems  outlined  by  West  Virginia 
University.     It  said: 

"Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  social  needs 
of  the  people.  By  social  It  meant  the  sense 
of  satisfaction  and  pride,  the  knowledge  of 
doing  a  significant  Job  as  compared  with  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  working  man  who  Is  disenfranchised 
by  an  impoverished  economy  in  his  chosen 
county  or  State  soon  becomes  embittered 
toward  what  be  calls  his  'lot  In  life*.  His 
attitudes  become  negative.  He  offers  no  posi- 
tive 8\igge8tlons  to  overcome  bis  plight. 
lACklng  8\ifflclent  funds  for  business  Invest- 
ment, he  remains  in  the  doldrums  of  unem- 
ployment and  continues  on  the  public  dole. 

In  the  meantime,  the  man  living  with  this 
problem  night  and  day  Is  State  Commerce 
Commission  Hulett  C.  Smith.  But  one 
of  his  main  Jobs  Is  to  seek  new  Industry 
and.  when  asked  to  discuss  some  of  the  Im- 
portant problem  confronting  the  Industrial 
growth  of  this  State,  he  said: 

"One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  themselves.  If  we  take 
an  lnd\istrlal  prospect  into  a  community  and 
he's  made  to  feel  he's  wanted.  It's  so  much 
better  than  making  him  sell  himself  to  the 
people. 

"But  people  will  say  to  him:  'You've  got 
plenty  of  money.  Why  should  we  help  you?" 
And  he  will  say  to  them:  'I  can't  live  here 
alone.  If  I  get  in  trouble  I  want  to  know  I 
can  bank  on  this  community.  If  I  can't, 
I'll  go  elsewhere."  " 

This  attitude  does  not  apply  alone  to  new 
Industry  or  industrial  prospects.  Smith  said, 
adding: 

"Too  many  people  take  for  granted  the  in- 
dustry they've  got  and.  one  day.  they  wake 
up  and  find  It  Is  gone." 


Home  Sets  Hi^h  Standard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLouDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Florida 
L<«1slature  has  recently  adjourned  after 
ore  of  the  most  pressing  sessions  in  my 
State's  history.  Presiding  over  the  ses- 
sions of  the  house  of  representatives  was 
mj  distinguished  friend,  the  Honorable 
Mallory  Home,  a  young,  aggressive  and 
able  statesman,  who  wrote  in  this  session 
of  the  Florida  Legislature  a  record  of 
,  tremendous  leadership. 

The  success  which  the  house  had  In 
solving  some  of  the  most  difficult  prol>- 


lems  that  it  has  had  to  face,  was  due 
largely  to  the  leadership  of  this  able 
young  attorney,  who  serves  as  one  of  the 
two  representatives  of  Leon  County, 
and  might  I  add,  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
for  two  terms  with  him  in  our  Florida 
Legislature. 

In  paying  tribute  to  him.  I  would  like 
to  have  printed  the  very  fine  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat  on  Wednesday.  June  19.  1963, 
which  read  as  follows : 

The  legislature's  selection  of  House 
Speaker  Mallory  Home  as  runnerup  for  the 
award  of  most  valuable  member  of  the  house 
Is  well  deserved. 

For  nearly  all  of  his  five  terms,  this  Talla- 
hassee lawyer  has  been  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members. 

But  this  session,  as  speaker  of  the  house. 
Home  really  came  Into  his  own.  Using  the 
words  of  his  colleagues,  he  has  provided 
"effective  guidance  without  heavyhanded- 
ness."  He  has  also  shown  "fairness,  modera- 
tion, leadership,  and  boundless  energy." 

We  can  recall  the  day  when  a  committee 
hearing  got  completely  out  of  order.  Home 
stepped  In  from  his  speaker's  office  and,  by 
unprecedented  action,  firmly  restored  tlie 
decortma  by  threatening  to  use  the  house 
arrest  powers  or  dissolve  the  committee. 

It  Is  In  his  role  as  presiding  officer  that 
Speaker  Home  has  most  distinguished  him- 
self. With  a  quick  and  sure  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  procedure  unrivalled  In  recent 
years  on  that  rostrum,  and  a  tactful  good 
humor  in  the  chair,  he  has  kept  the  largest 
and  greenest  house  membership  In  history 
moving  In  orderly  fashion  through  Its  delib- 
erations. 

It  seems  likely  that  Home  will  not  be  a 
member  of  the  1966  legislature.  He  gave  up 
his  house  seat  in  helping  to  bring  about  a 
compromise  reapportionment. 

However,  his  political  role  In  Leon  County 
and  Florida  develops,  his  activities  In  this 
session  set  a  high  standard  for  future 
speakers. 


Yoath   Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

or  BOTTra  caxolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Gaffney 
Ledger,  Gaffney.  G.C..  of  June  20.  1963. 
regarding  youth  unemployment: 

Youth  Unkmplotmknt 
The  Increase  in  teenage  unemployment 
during  the  month  of  May  underscores  one 
of  the  most  persistent  problems  facing  the 
United  States  today — the  problem  of  Jobless 
youth.  While  It  U  true  that  a  great  many 
of  the  teenagers  listed  as  unemployed  during 
the  month  of  May  are  looking  for  summer 
Jobs  while  they  are  still  In  school — and, 
therefore,  could  not  accept  a  Job  until  school 
is  adjourned — It  Is  equally  true  that  the 
month  by  month  figures  on  teenage  employ- 
ment are  Indicative  of  a  situation  that  de- 
mands action. 

During  1962,  the  unemplo^ent  rate  for 
our  youngsters  averaged  13  percent,  as  com- 
pared to  an  adult  rate  of  4  to  6  percent 
Since  January  of  this  year,  the  teenage  rate 
of  unefiiployment  has  not  fallen  below  13.9 
percent.  In  April,  the  rate  was  16.6  percent. 
In  May.  during  a  month  when  unemploy- 
ment among  adult  men  decreased,  the  rate  of 


unemployment  for  teenagers  climbed  to  178 
percent.  The  teenagers  employment  prob- 
lem U  complicated  by  the  big  Increase  In 
population  In  this  age  group,  and  the  de- 
clining number  of  imskllled  Jobs  In  today's 
labor  market. 

These  flgvu-es  reflect  a  critical  situation;  a 
situation  which  could  develop  Into  one  of 
the  most  explosive  social  problems  In  the 
Nation's  history.  Board  action  Is  needed  to 
improve  our  educational  system,  stem  the 
school  dropout  rate,  and  extend  training 
opportunities  of  Jobless  youth. 

In  terms  of  a  full -employment  economy  for 
the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  extremely 
Important  that  we  concentrate  our  most 
vigorous  attention  on  this  problem.  The 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment  pursue  this 
goal,  and — on  a  more  immediate  basis — 
the  President's  proposals  to  the  Congress  in 
the  fields  of  economic  growth,  educational 
development,  and  youth  employment  are 
directed  specifically  toward  the  problem. 
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Research  That  Is  Insuring  a  Future  for 
the  Anthracite  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PSNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bettano.  president.  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.,  with  offices  at  Ashley,  Pa.,  in  my 
congressional  district,  delivered  a  highly 
Informative  address  on  coal  research  at 
the  Fuel  Merchants  Association  of  New 
Jersey  convention  held  in  Atlantic  City 
April  23-25,  1963.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  make  Mr.  Bellano's  address 
a  part  of  today's  Congressional  Record: 

The  address  follows : 
RcsKAJtcH  That  Is  Insuung  a  Future  for  the 

ANTHRAcrrE  Industry 

(By  WUllam  Bellano) 
It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  can  re- 
port to  you  today  of  the  research  that  Is 
injuring  a  future  for  the  anthracite  Industry. 
This  research  will  also  benefit  the  retail  fuel 
dealer. 

Up  until  recently  very  little  moneys  were 
expended  by  Government  or  private  Industry; 
however,  through  legislation,  both  on  the 
State  and  Federal  level,  research  agencies 
were  created.  Coal  research  and  develop- 
ment ezpendltiu-es,  both  bituminous  and 
anthracite,  average  $20  million  a  year;  of 
which  nearly  half  is  Federal  money.  The 
disparity  between  coal  research  effort  and 
competitive  fuels  Is  very  great:  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  petroleum  Industry  expends 
nearly  $300  million  yearly,  principally  for 
petrochemicals  and  military  projects.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  In  the  area  of  fuel 
and  energy,  including  nuclear  energy,  total 
about  $500  million  per  year. 

MINING  RESEARCH 

C\irrent  research  In  anthracite  Is  condi- 
tioned by  the  present  economic  status  of  the 
industry  and  the  types  of  markets  in  which 
It  can  still  compete.  The  emphasis  has  been 
for  reduced  costs  through  development  of 
new.  Improved  and  more  efficient  mining 
equipment,  cheaper  and  safer  methods  of 
roof  support,  and  better  methods  for  trans- 
porting the  product  from  the  face  to  the 
preparation  plant  and  to  market.  Foremost 
underground  development  is  the  mining  of 
anthracite  hydraullcally.  Water  at  5.000 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  300  gallons  per 


minute  has  been  successfiilly  used  at  the 
Sugar  Notch  Mine  of  the  Glen  Alden  Coal 
Co.  This  work  Is  exi>ected  to  be  followed  by 
hydraulic  hoisting  and  hydraulic  transport 
to  the  preparation  plant. 

Anthracite  strip  mining  has  undergone 
significant  changes  In  recent  years  which 
have  Increased  productivity,  reduced  costs, 
and  Increased  recoverable  reserves.  Note- 
worthy are  improved  draglines  and  shovels, 
high-speed  large  diameter  rotary  drills,  am- 
monium nitrate  explosives  and  larger  haul- 
age trucks  of  65  tons  and  over. 

In  coal  preparation,  research  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  fine  coal  cleaning  methods 
and  maximum  recovery  of  all  products  for 
which  mining  costs  have  been  paid  for. 
New  automated  plants  utUizing  dense- 
mediiim  washing  processes  have  been  con- 
structed, and  old  plants  have  been  renovated 
to  utllltTe  the  latest  Improvements  such  as 
the  Dyna  WhirlpKWl  Process. 

RESEARCH    ACZNCnCfl 

Governmental  anthrttclte  research  activity 
is  today  directed  through  three  agencies — 
the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the 
Coal  Research  Board  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  the  Coal  Research 
Board  do  not  directly  engage  in  research  but 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  research  proposals 
by  both  private  and  educational  groups  and 
try  to  disseminate  the  proposed  projects  so 
that  there  Is  no  duplication  of  effort  and 
consequently  research  dollars  wasted.  The 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  well  staffed  and 
equipped  facilities  for  laboratory  and  field 
research  projects  of  varying  types  and  degree. 
orricE  or  coal  research 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research  was  created  by 
Congress  on  July  7,  1960.  The  majority  of 
Its  research  effort  has  been  directed  to  the 
bituminous  Industry:  however,  the  two 
major  projects  which  are  of  benefit  to 
anthracite  are: 

1.  A  contract  for  the  large-scale  commer- 
cial use  of  anthracite  in  the  manufacture  of 
acetylene  and  other  gaseous  products.  A 
commercial  plant  producing  acetylene,  fuel 
gas,  and  a  high-quality  coal  residue  may 
consume  from  2  to  3  million  tons  per  year. 

2.  A  contract  in  the  amount  of  $86,000 
covering  a  12-month  study  of  the  export 
market  for  U.S.  coals.  Including  anthracite. 
This  study  will  place  special  emphasis  on 
trade  prospects  with  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  other  European  nations.  Japan  and 
Canada. 

New  ideas  of  value  and  interest  to  the 
anthracite  Industry  are  welcome  by  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research.  The  range  of  proj- 
ects considered  Includes  economics  and  mar- 
keting, mining  and  preparation  and  utUlza- 
tlon.  This  work  complements  but  does  not 
and  should  not  supersede  research  efforts 
on  State,  university  and  industry  levels. 

U.S.    BUREAU    or    MINES 

For  many  years  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
was  the  only  major  group  conducting  an- 
thracite research  projects  in  mining,  prepa- 
ration and  utilization.  Research  activities 
of  the  Division  of  Anthracite  are  conducted 
at  the  Anthracite  Research  Center.  Schuyl- 
kill Haven,  Pa.  The  center  consists  of  a 
modern  laboratory  and  office  with  a  trained 
staff  of  80  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

MINING     PROJECTS 

Cooperative  mining  projects  Include  con- 
tinuing tests  of  a  hydraulic  mining  jumbo 
at  the  Glen  Alden  Coal  Co.'s  Sugar  Notch 
Mine.  This  Installation  was  activated  In 
1961  and  has  proved  successful  enough  to 
warrant  plans  for  a  combined  system  of 
hydraulic  mining,  hoisting  and  possibly 
transport  to  the  breaker.  In  another  co- 
operative project,  the  bureau  Is  Installing  a 
large  diameter  boring  machine  which  will 
be  tested  as  a  possible  mining  device. 


UTILIZATION 

Utilization  projects  under  study  Include : 

1.  Currently,  Schuylkill  Haven  testing  sta- 
tion Lb  conducting  tests  on  the  calcining  of 
anthracite  for  the  electrometallurgical  in- 
dustry to  produce  amorphous  electrodes,  pot 
liners  and  carbon  brick:  also,  calcined  an- 
thracite has  been  developed  as  a  superior 
cupola  fuel  to  replace  foundry  coke. 

2.  A  svirface  chemical  process  is  being 
studied  to  produce  low  ash  anthracite  from 
0  to  1  percent  ash  for  the  chemical  carbon 
industry  in  order  to  produce  carbon-based 
chemicals,  pigments.  Inks,  solid  fuel  propel- 
lants  and  fuel  cells. 

3.  High-pressure  gasification  of  both  coal 
and  breaker  refuse  to  produce  sjmthetlc  nat- 
ural gas  for  pipeline  use — several  of  the 
major  pipeline  companies  have  Indicated  in- 
terest in  this  project  since  they  question  gas 
reserves  in  the  United  States  and  would  pre- 
fer obtaining  a  suitable  product  closer  to 
their  eastern  markets. 

4.  Utilization  of  anthracite  fines — ^barley 
through  No.  5 — as  a  suitable  Injection  fuel 
for  blast  furnace  use:  experimental  results  of 
which  show  that  this  method  is  superior  to 
both  fuel  oil  and  gas  injection  which  is  cur- 
rently being  used  on  a  production  basis. 

6.  Utilization  of  anthracite  to  produce 
prereduce  iron  ore  pellets  for  use  in  blast 
furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig  iron.  By 
using  prereduce  pellets  the  steel  companies 
advise  that  they  can  increase  furnace  pro- 
duction by  15  to  20  percent,  which  means  a 
saving  of  approximately  $12  million  In  capital 
costs  per  unit  should  construction  of  addi- 
tional fxu-naces  be  required  to  meet  the  pro- 
duction demands. 

PREPARATION 

Anthracite  preparation  projects  are  being 
undertaken  to  determine  equipment  and 
processing  necessary  to  achieve  selected  pre- 
mium products.  Methods  for  producing 
minus  1  percent  ash  anthracite,  minimum 
size,  conventionally  pulverized  coal  and 
ultra-fine  product  are  being  investigated. 
Washabllity  studies  are  being  conducted,  and 
an  Investigation  is  being  made  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  oyclones  as  a  means  of  sizing  and 
deashing  anthracite  in  commercial  plants. 
Another  study  is  being  made  of  possible  re- 
covery and  handling  of  minus  400-mesh  coal 
from  silt  basins. 

COAL    RESEARCH    BOARD   Or    PENNSYLVANIA 

Although  their  funds  have  been  limited 
throughout  the  years,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  through  their  coal  research 
board  has  conducted  more  research  projects 
on  the  utilization  of  anthracite  than  any 
other  single  group.  Currently  a  project  Is 
underway  to  study  the  utilization  of  anthra- 
cite breaker  refuse  to  produce  marginal  fuel 
for  power  generation  and  the  metallurgical 
and  ceramic  Industries  and  chemical  by- 
products for  the  basic  chemical  industry. 

1 .  By  being  able  to  utilize  all  the  products 
of  our  mining  operation,  we  can  reduce  our 
overall  production  costs  and  ultimately  these 
savings  win  be  passed  on  to  the  retaU  dealer. 

2.  The  new  administration  In  Harrlsburg 
feels  that  the  salvation  of  both  bituminovis 
and  anthracite  mining  in  the  State  rests  on 
our  ability  to  be  able  to  find  new  markets 
and  new  uses  for  our  product,  and  to  be  able 
to  produce  at  lower  costs  and  to  produce 
under  safe  working  conditions. 

The  1964  fiscal  program  for  research  is  as 
follows : 

(a)  For  a  study  of  use  of  coal  in  processing 
other  minerals,  $100,000;  (b)  $50,000  to  de- 
velop an  integrated  train  transportation 
system  from  the  anthracite  and  bitiiminous 
coalfields  to  electric  utilities;  (c)  $100,000 
to  Improve  unsightly  conditions  in  the  coal- 
fields  and  to  alleviate  air  and  stream  pollu- 
tion problems;  (d)  $50,000  tar  studies  on  the 
prevention  of  mine  disasters;  (e)  $76,000  for 
a  study  of  foreign  markets  for  coal;  and  (f) 


$100,000  for  studies  on  the  utilization  of 
nuclear  heat  for  the  gasification  and  liqul- 
flcatlon  of  Pennsylvania  coals. 

COAL     POLICY PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Joint  State  Government  Commission 
for  Pennsylvania  recently  published  an  Im- 
portant report  on  "Coal  in  Pennsylvania — 
recent  developments  and  prospects."  A  panel 
of  technical  advisors  recommended  a  coal 
policy  for  Pennsylvania  that  calls  for: 

1.  Progressive  legislation  to  reduce  coal 
costs. 

2.  Development  of  economical  transporta- 
tion system  for  shipment  of  Pennsylvania- 
produced  coal. 

3.  Removal  of  discriminatory  freight  rates 
which  impede  free  flow  of  coal  in  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

4.  Investigation  of  hydraulic  mining  and 
transport  of  coal. 

6.  Research  funds  for  the  development  of 
new  uses  and  expanded  markets. 

GLEN    ALDEN    PROJECTS 

Last,  but  not  least,  oiir  company  has  been 
the  only  major  producer  supporting  private 
research  to  any  degree.  We  are  currently 
conducting  studies  at  Penn  State,  VlUanova. 
and  through  independent  research  and  engi- 
neering companies  along  with  cooperative 
studies  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  We 
are: 

1.  Studying  how  to  best  produce  low  ash 
anthracite  for  the  Industrial  and  European 
markets  and  for  special  uses. 

2.  We  are  working  with  the  major  steel 
companies  in  their  work  on  fuel  injection 
sjrstems  fbr  blast  furnaces. 

3.  We  are  about  to  enter  into  a  combus- 
tion program  with  the  Canton  Stoker  Co. 
to  utilize  anthracite  in  high -pressure 
package  boiler  units — a  heating  market  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  Into  because  of  the 
lack  of  equipment. 

4.  Conducting  studies  on  acid  mine  drain- 
age with  the  State  department  of  health  In 
order  to  prevent  stream  pollution  and  to 
help  upgrade  the  rivers  and  tributaries  in 
the  mining  region. 

5.  We  have  worked  with  a  manufacturer 
and  have  expended  over  $1  million  to  install 
an  experimental  new  heavy  media  cleaning 
system  at  our  Huber  breaker  in  order  to 
produce  for  both  the  Industrial  and  retail 
market  a  fuel  which  can  be  tailor  made  to 
your  requirements. 

COAL    RESEARCH    AND    THX    DEALER 

From  a  fuel  dealer's  point  of  view  you  will 
probably  question  what  good  this  research 
will  do  for  you,  since  most  of  It  lends  Itself 
to  the  industrial  and  export  markets.  How- 
ever, without  the  Industrial  and  export 
markets  we  would  be  unable  to  enjoy  maxi- 
mum production  and  full  working  time  and 
consequently  many  of  the  retaU  sizes  would 
be  In  short  supply.  The  long-range  future 
of  the  industry  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  success  of  Its  research  programs  to 
find  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  anthra- 
cite. This,  coupled  with  aggressive  selling 
at  retail  level,  will  Insure  you.  the  dealer,  and 
we.  the  producer,  of  a  healthy  and  profitable 
industry  for  years  to  come. 


Harvesting  the  Forest  for  the  Present  and 
the  Fntore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  the  State  of   West  Virginia 
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once  contained  15 'i  million  acres  of 
virgin  forest,  including  one  of  the  finest 
stands  of  hardwood  timber  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  the  course  of  history. 
the  busy  ax  and  saw  and  the  careless 
match  combined  forces  to  reduce  the 
vast  forests  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Fortunately,  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
conservation  made  itself  known  at  an 
early  date  In  the  Mountain  State. 
Forestry  as  a  profession  appeared  In 
West  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  forest  management  became  an  im- 
portant statewide  program. 

Indiscriminate  timber  cutting  was  con- 
trolled, and  devastated  areas  were  re- 
planted. As  a  result,  two-thirds  of  West 
Virginia  is  still  covered  with  forests,  with 
an  annual  timber  yield  of  approximately 
IVz  billion  board  feet.  Thus  we  have 
learned  how  to  consume  our  forests,  as 
timber,  and  still  keep  them,  as  a  protec- 
tion for  the  land  and  as  a  source  of 
,  delight  to  our  people. 

The  story  of  West  Virginia's  forests  Is 
admirably  told  in  an  article  by  Lester 
McClung  in  the  June  16,  1963,  edition 
of  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Oazette-Mail. 
I  ask  xinanlmous  consent  that  this  article 
be    printt-d    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
HAavxsnNG  thk  Forest  ros  the  Pkesemt  ahd 

FUTUBX 

(By  Lester  McClung) 

Practically  all  or  West  Virginia's  15 '/a  mil- 
lion acres  of  surface  was  a  vast  forest  area 
wben  white  man  first  laid  eyes  upon  It.  This 
forest  contained  a  mixture  of  hardwoods  sec- 
ond to  none  In  the  world.  The  white  pine 
area  was  mainly  limited  to  the  Greenbrier 
Valley  and  other  areas  east  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Red  spruce  and  hemlock  were 
found  at  the  higher  elevations  and  were  so 
dense  that  one  could  travel  for  miles  reach- 
ing from  one  trunk  to  another.  Early  resi- 
dents reported  that  the  sun  only  reached 
the  ground  In  occasional  spots  under  this 
evergreen  forest,  keeping  It  so  dark  that 
reading  a  newspaper  on  a  clear  day  was 
difficult. 

The  principal  forest  game  species  found 
at  that  time  included  the  black  bear,  moun- 
tain Hon,  occasional  bisons,  deer,  squirrel, 
grouse,  and  t\irKey. 

These  forests  also  harbored  Indians  often 
hostile  to  the  early  white  settlers.  The  un- 
broken forest  areas  and  the  Indians  fotind 
on  them  were  deterrent  to  the  settlements  of 
the  white  man. 

Records  Indicate  that  logging  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  our  present  State  was  done  as 
early  as  1735  and  along  the  Ohio  River  by 
1775.  ETzcept  for  few  small  sawmills  located 
along  the  major  watercourses,  little  l\imber 
was  produced  In  those  early  years.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  virgin  forests  con- 
tained 150  bUllon  board  feet  of  timber. 

The  cut  for  1869  Is  recorded  at  76  million 
board  feet.  Tj  Illustrate  the  Increased  rate 
of  cutting  for  the  next  four  decades,  the 
year  of  1909  saw  the  jjeak  of  lumber  produc- 
tion when  IVi  bUUon  board  feet  were  har- 
vested. It  Is  further  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional half  bUJlcn  board  feet  were  harvested 
In  the  form  of  posts,  ties,  rails,  shingles, 
props,  poles  and  tanning  wood  and  bark. 
This  is  equal  to  a  drain  of  approximately 
two  Wlllon  beard  feet  of  timber  harvested 
from  West  Virginia's  forests  a  single  year. 

Prom  that  oeak  year  of  production  the 
decline   began  and  reached   its  lowest   ebb 


with  327  million  board  feet  in  1939  and  has 
since  increased  back  to  400  million  board  feet 
In  1958.  Production  has  not  varied  mate- 
rially In  recent  years. 

For  many  years  West  Virginia  led  all  States 
In  the  production  of  hardwood  lumber.  One 
softwood  sawmill  Is  reported  to  have  cut 
200.000  board  feet  per  day  or  a  total  of  60 
mllUon  annuaUy. 

When  the  first  cutting  crews  moved  Into 
the  Greenbrier  Valley  In  preparation  for  the 
largest  river  drives  ever  made  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, it  was  common  talk  that  there  was  so 
much  tlmt>er  that  It  never  could  all  be  cut 
and  that  It  would  grow  back  faster  than  It 
could  be  harvested.  How  foolhardy  those 
Individuals  were  because  within  their  life- 
time they  saw  the  last  of  the  vast  white  pine 
forests  disappear  from  the  scene. 

Before  all  of  the  virgin  timber  was  ex- 
ploited in  West  Virginia,  efforU  were  being 
nvade  by  a  few  conservation -minded  people 
to  protect  and  manage  our  forest  resources. 
In  1897  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  cre- 
ated the  office  of  game  and  fish  warden  who 
also  was  delegated  some  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  protection  of  the  forests  from  Its 
worst  enemy — fire. 

The  game  and  fish  commission  was  created 
in  1921  with  three  members  appointed  In  an 
advisory  capacity.  This  same  year  the  first 
State  forest  fire  warden  was  appointed.  The 
status  was  changed  again  In  1929  to  the 
game.  fish,  and  forestry  conunlsslon  with  the 
ofllce  of  chief  forester  created  which  was 
filled  by  Harold  Newlns.  the  first  technically 
trained  forester  In  our  State's  government. 

Another  change  occurred  In  1939  with  the 
creation  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of 
West  Virginia.  This  provided  for  the  position 
of  State  forester  and  chiefs  of  the  divisions 
of  game,  fish,  and  State  parks.  Between  that 
time  and  1961.  when  the  conservation  eom- 
mlsslon  was  superseded  by  the  department 
of  natural  resources,  the  forestry  program 
broadened  to  Include  assistance  to  private 
landowners  of  forest  management,  reforesta- 
tion, watershed  programs,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  State  forests  imder  a  multiple-use 
program  as  well  as  the  usual  responsibility 
for  protection. 

The  Federal  Government  was  not  unaware 
of  the  problems  brought  on  at  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  early  virgin  forests  of  oiu'  State. 
A  major  flood  on  the  watershed  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahela  Rivera  created  dam- 
ages estimated  at  %\QO  million,  most  of  which 
occurred  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Public 
indignation  was  heard  in  Washington  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  passage  In  1911  of 
the  Weeke's  law  which  authorized  acquisi- 
tion of  public  lands  as  national  forests  to 
protect  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams. 
Immediate  action  was  taken  by  Congress  with 
the  authorization  In  March  1911.  by  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission  for 
the  creation  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  in  West  Virginia.  Actual  work  began 
in  1914  for  the  development  of  this  national 
forest  which  today  has  more  than  800,000 
acres  on  the  watersheds  of  the  Monongahela. 
Kanawha.  Potomac,  and  James  Rivers.  It  is 
operating  today  on  a  multiple-use  program 
In  which  timber  production,  watershed  pro- 
tection, flre  protection,  and  recreation  are 
all  given  con.slderatlon. 

Forestry,  like  many  professions,  has  grown 
slowly  but  solidly  In  Weet  Virginia.  In  1900 
a  handful  of  professional  foresters  In  the 
United  States  formed  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters  which  now  continues  to  repre- 
sent the  profession.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 175  members  of  the  profession  In 
West  Virginia  employed  by  the  State  and 
Federal  Government,  by  private  Industries 
and  others  who  are  self-employed. 

The  period  of  greatest  development  in  our 
forest  resources  appeared  between  the  period 
of  1933  and  1942  during  which  time  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  had  many  camps 
on    National    and    State    forest    properties. 


During  this  period  several  of  the  State 
forests  were  acquired  and  developed,  and 
much  work  was  accomplished  on  the  na- 
tional forests.  The  fire  control  program 
progressed  rapidly  through  the  construction 
of  additional  fire  towers,  otMervers  cabins, 
telephone  lines  and  access  roads.  This  pro- 
gram did  more  than  develop  resources,  it 
developed  character  In  a  large  segment  of 
the  youth  of  this  country  by  assigning  them 
responsibilities  and  giving  them  opportuni- 
ties in  the  great  outdoors. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  forest  management  work 
on  approved  sm.-ill  watershed  projects.  This 
is  an  effort  to  control  the  flow  of  water  at 
the  headwaters  of  our  streams  through  a 
good  land-use  program  based  on  the  capa- 
bility of  such  land. 

Industry  has  not  been  asleep  to  the  need  of 
proper  forest  management  as  mentioned 
earlier  by  a  number  of  foresters  presently 
employed. 

To  further  emphasize  the  need  for  man- 
agement, the  National  Tree  Farm  System  was 
Inaug^urated  In  1941.  West  Virginia  Joined 
this  national  movement  when  the  first  tree 
farm  was  dedicated  In  Raleigh  County  on 
the  property  of  the  New  River  Co.  The  pro- 
gram has  grown  in  West  Virginia  to  82  tree 
farms  representing  approximately  250.000 
acres  of  woodlands  which  formally  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  production  of  forest  crops.  This 
program  In  West  Virginia  is  sponsored  by 
the  forest  Industries  committee  of  the 
American  Forest  Products  Industries  and 
has  a  goal  of  adding  100.000  acres  during  our 
centennial  year. 

Educators  long  have  recognized  the  need 
for  professional  forestry  In  our  State.  Our 
own  West  Virginia  University  added  to  Its 
curriculum  one  in  the  profession  of  forestry 
beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  1935  grad- 
uating Its  first  class  In  1939.  Dr.  W.  C.  Percl- 
val.  a  ranger  on  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  was  given  the  assignment  of  direct- 
ing the  first  efforts  of  the  division  of  forestry 
at  WVU  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
time  as  its  director.  His  graduates  are  well 
known  throughout  many  States.  Particu- 
larly, those  In  the  Deep  South  where  many 
forest  Industries  have  large  forestry  staffs. 

Besides  the  teaching  program  the  division 
continues  research  In  several  fields  of  for- 
estry. Part  of  the  research  Is  conducted  at 
the  university  forest  which  Is  a  7.500-acre 
area  of  Cooper's  Rock  State  Forest  near  Mor- 
gan town. 

New  facilities  are  being  provided  for  grad- 
uate study  programs  and  Increased  research 
activities.  This  Is  most  satisfactory  since 
the  research  Is  centered  around  the  hard- 
woods that  are  native  to  our  Appalachian 
area. 

Other  research  Is  being  conducted  by  the 
Mountain  Research  Center  at  Elkins  and 
Parsons  which  Is  a  branch  station  of  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station.  A 
second  branch  now  Is  being  developed  at 
Princeton  and  will  be  concerned  primarily 
with  forest  products  marketing. 

The  remaining  10  million  acres  of  forests, 
if  properly  managed,  are  capable  of  annually 
growing  the  equivalent  of  the  lumber  pro- 
duction In  1909  which  was  1'^  billion  board 
feet.  This  points  up  the  tremendous  po- 
tential that  our  forests  possess  In  adding  to 
the  Industrial  potential  of  our  State.  If  we 
can  assume  that  such  production  would  be 
further  manufactured  to  consumers  goods. 
we  end  up  with  an  astronomical  number  of 
employees  and  the  resulting  Income  that  our 
forests  could  produce.  We  must  first,  how- 
ever, In  order  to  enjoy  such  prosperity,  give 
top  consideration  to  protecting  such  forests 
from  fire.  Insects  and  diseases  and  also  to 
bring  every  acre  under  its  maximum  produc- 
tion through  recommended  practices. 
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At  the  beginning  of  our  second  century 
of  statehood  there  should  be  a  dedication  of 
every  West  Virginian,  whether  landowner  or 
not,  to  the  adequate  protection  and  the  best 
possible  management  In  order  that  our  for- 
ests will  remain  the  greatest  renewable  nat- 
iiral  resource  upon  which  our  State  is  de- 
pendent. 


Developing  Appalachia:   Hill  Region  To 
Get  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iinanlmous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Licking  Valley  Courier,  June 
20.  1963.  West  Liberty,  Ky..  by  Mr.  Earl 
Kinner,  publisher,  entitled  "Developing 
Appalachia:  Hill  Region  To  Get  Aid": 
Developing  Appalachia:  Hill  Region  To  Get 
Aid 

(By  Earl  Kinner) 

President  Kennedy,  who  recently  com- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  a  more 
effective  development  prog^-am  for  the 
eight-State  Appalachian  region.  Is  sending 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  to  Kentucky  this 
week  to  meet  with  officials  and  area  leaders. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  named  by  the 
President  to  become  chairman  of  a  Federal- 
State  commission  to  be  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  comprehensive  Appala- 
chian regional  development  program. 

He  will  be  at  Jenny  Wiley  State  Park  near 
Prestonsburg  Thursday  of  this  week  and  will 
spend  the  morning  conferring  with  depart- 
ment heads  of  the  State  government.  In 
the  afternoon  he  will  meet  with  area  leaders 
of  east  Kentucky  (a  part  of  the  Appalachian 
region). 

The  Appalachian  region  extending  from 
western  Pennsylvania  southwest  to  Alabama, 
has  generally  failed  to  progress  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  and  Is  now  considered  a 
depressed  region,  majorly  because  of  the 
mountainous  terrain,  recurring  flood  damage 
from  steep-rushing  streams,  mined  out  coal 
areas,  and  denuded  forest  land.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  region's  depressed  economic  con- 
dition, the  living  standard  has  not  kept  pace 
wtih  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  Appalachian  people  have  out- 
migrated  to  Industrial  sections.  Many 
thousands  that  remain  are  existing  on  sub- 
American  standards. 

Appalachian  region  embraces  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see. North  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

Existing  programs  for  waterway  develop- 
ment, flood  protection,  conservation,  and 
highway  development,  that  are  generally 
available  to  the  economy  seldom  are  sufB- 
clent  to  do  the  intended  Job  in  a  mountain 
region  and  more  often  are  not  applicable  to 
such  a  region. 

Thus,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intensify  ex- 
isting programs  or  create  a  special  program 
to  fit  the  region.  It  seems  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  decided  to  create  a  special 
program  for  the  region  modeled  after  a  plan 
proposed  in  1960  by  the  Appalachian  Gover- 
nors council. 

The  President  definitely  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  special  regional 
program  fM-  the  Appalachian  SUtes  when  on 
April  9  he  said: 

"A  serious  problem  of  emergency  nature 


exists  in  the  Appalachian  region  which  de- 
mands special  action.  The  Federal  estab- 
lishment Is  to  be  committed  to  work  with 
the  Conference  erf  Appalachian  Governors  to 
achieve  as  many  short  term  benefits  as  pos- 
sible on  the  one  hand  (accelerated  public 
works  projects,  ARA  projects,  flood  control 
dams,  etc.).  and-  to  begin  Immediately  to 
formulate  a  comprehensive  regional  program 
on  the  other  hand.  A  State-Federal  com- 
mittee is  to  be  formed  to  formulate  the  pro- 
gram. This  committee  Is  to  review  oppor- 
tunities for  Improvement  In  the  1964  and 
1965  Federal  budget  as  they  pertain  to 
Appalachia." 

Later  the  President  named  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Ccwnmerce  Roosevelt  to  be  chairman 
In  organizing  the  regional  committee  to 
create  a  regional  development  program  for 
Appalachia. 

While  ARA,  Public  Works  Act,  flood,  con- 
trol, Job  retraining,  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams have  helped  in  some  degree,  the  Ap- 
palachian region  must  have  an  overall  pro- 
gram based  on  the  region's  speclflc  needs. 
These  needs  are  different  from  needs  In  other 
areas,  and  are  more  specific. 

Area  leaders  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
with  formulating  a  regional  program.  What 
Is  needed? 

What  type  program  will  bring  Appalachia 
out  of  the  doldrvuns  and  restore  the  region 
to  Its  rightful  status  In  America's  growing 
economy? 

We  have  editorialized  many  times  on  many 
problems  and  many  programs,  both  for  im- 
mediate and  for  long-term  achievement. 

But  when  the  Federal  Government  forms 
a  compact  with  the  eight  Appalachian  States 
to  promote  a  regional  Improvement  program 
for  their  depressed  mountalnotis  areas  we 
must  be  speclflc. 

This  newspaper  does  not  speak  for  all  of 
Appalachia.  But  we  do  speak  our  piece  for 
our  own  region — the  foothills  and  moun- 
tains of  east  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  regions  In  all 
America,  a  region  that  holds  the  last  strong- 
hold of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  a  region  of 
small  farms,  rushing  mountain  streams, 
forested  hills,  friendly  people — a  potential 
Switzerland  of  contented  families  and  a  vaca- 
tionland  unsurpassed  In  mld-Amerlca. 

Already  a  mountain  gardenspot,  our  east 
Kentucky  could  be  the  vacatlonland  for  mld- 
Amerlca  and  our  native  hill  people  could 
again  enjoy  a  wholesome  living  standard, 
kept  busy  on  small  farms,  in  reforestation 
and  timbering  Jobs.  In  wood  product  plants, 
and  paper  mills,  in  small  craft  centers.  In 
catering  to  the  thousands  of  toiirlsts  soon 
to  flood  the  Appalachian  area. 

It  could  be  all  this — if  •  •  •  if  our  region 
were  developed  to  Its  full  potential. 

But  a.  depressed  area  cannot  lift  Itself  by 
its  own  bootstraps,  particularly  a  mountain 
region  that  Is  already  denuded  of  Its  virgin 
forests,  shorn  of  most  of  Its  coal,  and  rav- 
aged periodically  by  rushing  flash  floods, 
short  of  connecting  highways,  and  lacking 
many  of  the  things  that  make  for  whole- 
some living,  such  as  proper  housing,  proper 
educational  facilities,  libraries,  hospltels. 
and  colleges. 

For  such  a  potential  gardenspot  In  a  high- 
land region  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments might  well  establish  a  regional  au- 
thority like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  Great  Plains  Regional  Authority,  and 
others,  and  bring  the  region  to  Its  rightful 
fruition. 

That  Is  what  we  hope  for.  And  we  think 
this  Is  what  Is  envisioned.  It  will  take  long- 
term  planning  by  a  regional  commission. 

But  In  the  meantime  we  should  not  grow 
lax  In  our  plans  to  take  advantage  of  short- 
term  projects  such  as  are  now  offered  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  AdmlnUtration.  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act,  the  Kerr-Hlll 
Act.  the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  the  State's 
reforestation     program,     highway    program. 


parks  and  airfield  programs,  commimlty  col- 
lege program,  etc.  These  should  all  be  pvir- 
sued  to  the  fullest,  and  Immediately. 

Then  for  the  long  pull,  we  suggest  a  re- 
gional program  that  would  recognize  these 
opportunities  and  develop  them  to  the  full- 
est: 

Waterway  improvement.  Our  mountain 
streams  offer  great  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion, and  as  water  supply  for  Industrial 
purposes  and  people.  But  Instead  they  now 
are  sources  of  periodic  danger  due  to  flood- 
ing that  devastates  farmland  and  towns  part 
of  the  year,  and  run  sluggish  and  contam- 
inated the  rest  of  the  year. 

To  correct  this  and  realize  their  full  po- 
tential we  need  a  threefold  program  geared 
especially  to  mountain  terrain: 

1.  Clean  out,  deepen  and  straighten  chan- 
nels immediately. 

2.  Create  a  small  watershed  program  that 
will  benefit  hill  farmers  like  the  same  pro- 
gram now  benefits  farmers  In  flatland  areas. 
But  a  special  program  will  be  needed.  The 
present  small  watershed  program,  though 
liberalized  recently,  still  Is  Inadequate.  To 
date  no  watershed  In  east  Kentucky  has 
qualified  under  the  liberalized  cost-benefit 
ratio  formula.  Some  watershed  projects 
that  straighten  and  deepen  channels,  build 
dams  on  tributaries  for  reservoir  retention 
of  fioodwaters,  and  beautify  banks  and  drain 
adjacent  land — this  program  Is  sorely  needed 
to  protect  hill  farmers  from  periodic  flash 
floods  that  have  so  devastated  our  scarce 
farming  lands. 

3.  Build  lakes  for  recreational  piirposes  in 
areas  that  will  do  least  damage  to  farmland 
and  at  the  stmae  time  aid  in  flood  control 
programs  on  our  major  waterways. 

Reforestation  and  wood  use  plants.  This 
program  offers  great  promise.  It  already  has 
been  started  In  a  small  way.  thanks  to  the 
State-Federal  program  of  tree  nurseries  and 
cost-aid  to  planting  trees,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  wood  use  plant  by  the  Kel- 
logg Foundation  and  the  State  at  Quicksand. 

But  the  wood  use  plant  must  be  expanded 
and  continued  to  the  fullest.  It  will  find 
profitable  ways  to  utilize  marketable  timber 
at  home  and  use  native  labor  In  plants  that 
are  found  to  be  practicable.  Too,  It  will 
find  ways  to  utilize  all  products  of  a  tree, 
and  thxis  eliminate  wasteful  timbering  and 
marketing  practices  of  the  past  that  have 
Impoverished  so  large  a  part  of  this  greatest 
hardwood  producing  area  of  the  Nation. 

In  addition  to  reforestation  and  fire  con- 
trol, training  schools  to  produce  craftsmen 
In  wood  manufacturing  need  be  established. 
And  a  marketing  program  for  wood  prod- 
ucts must  be  started. 

Too.  all  possibilities  of  establishing  paper 
and  pulp  mills  must  be  explored,  so  that 
all  types  of  timber  may  be  marketed. 

And  also  the  arts-crafts  centers  started 
by  the  State  need  be  continued.  They  offer 
part-time  work  for  people  In  their  homes 
as  well  as  In  small  crafts  shops. 

Parks  and  tourism.  Tourists  si>end  an 
average  of  $7  to  $11  per  day.  And  the  State 
parks  service  counted  610,000  visitors  at 
five  east  Kentucky  parks  last  year — Natural 
Bridge,  Carter  Caves,  Greenbo  Lake,  Jetinj 
Wiley,  and  Dewey  Lake. 

Tourism  will  bring  In  more  new  money 
with  the  least  Investment  of  any  program — 
that  Is  If  our  mountain  gardenland  Is  de- 
veloped to  Its  fullest  potential.  The  State 
already  has  established  parks  in  some  areas 
of  this  gardenland,  and  Is  building  access 
roads.  But  more  parks,  more  small  lakes 
and  motels  and  dining  places  are  needed, 
and  needed  almost  Immediately. 

Several  of  east  Kentucky's  most  beautiful 
mountain  areas  now  are  Inaccessible.  Ac- 
cess roads  need  to  be  built  so  tourists  can 
enjoy  a  vacation  In  our  area  to  the  fullest. 
Access  roads  particularly  should  be  built  to 
the  ledges  overlooking  the  Rough  of  Red 
River,  a  breath-taking  beautiful  expanse  of 
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mountain  ttriiam.  AIbo  access  roads  need 
to  b«  built  into  other  scenic  and  historic 
places,  like  Hells  Half  Acre  In  Magoffin 
County,  the  luu-rows  of  Licking  In  Menifee 
and  Morgan,  the  Woodsbend  area  in  Mor- 
gan, una  matiy  other  such  scenic  areas. 

But  more  tlian  this,  a  program  to  preserve 
historic  homes  and  public  buildings  In  the 
hills,  to  mark  historic  sites,  and  prepare 
travel  brochures  and  maps — this  Is  needed 
to  help  keep  the  tourists  an  extra  day.  Too, 
a  program  to  preserve  our  hill  folksongs, 
folk  dances  and  traditions,  and  make  them 
available  to  visiting  toiu-lsts — this  needs  at- 
tention. Cltj  people  dont  want  to  see  city 
things  when  they  come  to  the  mountains — 
they  want  t3  see  mountain  things.  For 
this  reason  mountain  museums  and  libraries 
with    mountfiln   rooms  need    to  be   started. 

All  these  will  help  bring  in  new  money  in 
tourist  dollars,  and  the  flow  will  Increase 
with  the  years. 

Highways:  The  mountain  parkway  leads 
through  a  part  of  our  mountain  gardenland. 
and  It  has  popularized  motoring  into  the 
mountains.  But  access  roads  and  feeder 
prongs  are  needed.  A  northeast  prong  to 
connect  the  parkway's  hub  with  XJS.  60  and 
1-64  somewbsre  in  the  trlstate  area  would 
be  a  main  tcurlst  route  from  the  north  and 
east  into  the  mountain  vacationland  in  mid- 
east  Kentucky.  It  is  a  project  of  first  im- 
portance. With  a  regional  authority  it  need 
not  wait  on  a  traffic  count  to  Justify  its  build- 
ing, but  could  be  built  with  the  assurance 
that  the  resultant  traffic  count  would  Jvutlfy 
Its  costs. 

Education  and  the  arts:  In  all  of  east 
Kentucky  thtre  is  not  a  State  Institution  of 
higher  learning  from  Morehead  south  to  Vir- 
ginia and  from  Richmond  east  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. Btparalon  of  the  community  Junior 
college  program  is  a  dire  need  if  the  graduat- 
ing high  sctool  seniors  of  the  mountains 
are  to  recelvo  equal  opportunity  for  higher 
education.  Federal  aid  for  Junior  colleges  Is 
needed,  particularly  so  In  the  depressed  areas 
of  east  Kentucky,  for  higher  education  is  be- 
yond the  economic  means  of  most  high 
school  graduates,  and  too  many  of  them 
have  to  go  north  to  Industrial  centers  or  Join 
the  Army.  They  need  to  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  jet  a  college  education  and  stay 
at  home  and  aelp  develop  the  region. 

Too.  the  araa  vocational  schools  need  to  be 
■  expanded  to  take  care  of  ever  larger  classes 
of  trainees  needed  in  developing  the  region 
and  providing  craftsmen  for  new  plants.  Also 
the  Job  retrilnlng  program  to  train  Idled 
workers  for  new  Jobs  needs  expanding,  and 
not  be  limited  to  trainees  for  whom  a  Job  Is 
already  available.  There  will  be  additional 
Jobs  for  trained  craftsmen. 

This  progriim  of  waterways  Improvement, 
parks  and  toiu'lsts  attractions,  highways  and 
access  roads  reforestation  and  wood  use 
plants,  craft*,  training  and  community  col- 
leges— these  ind  the  preservation  of  our  hill 
traditions,  folk  songs,  historic  buildings,  plus 
the  addition  of  numerous  small  lakes — this 
we  think  will  help  east  Kentucky  develop 
into  the  mountain  garden  spot  and  vaca- 
tionland It  d;serves  to  be.  Meanwhile,  small 
watershed  projects  to  protect  scarce  farm- 
lands in  mountain  watersheds  are  needed 
to  keep  our  small  farmers  self -sustaining. 


National  Forests  Reco^ized 


Usement  spKinsored  by  the  Richfield  Oil 
Co.  and  published  In  Sunset.  Life.  Time, 
Newsweek,  and  American  Forests  maga- 
zines deserves  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House.  I  believe  that  this  adver- 
tisement and  others  which  Richfield  has 
sponsored  over  the  past  several  years  are 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  conser- 
vation effort  in  this  country. 

In  the  State  of  California,  where  we 
are  so  heavily  dependent  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  national  forests,  many  of 
the  people  are  not  fully  aware  of  how 
these  valuable  public  properties  are  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service.  With  ever  Increasing  use 
in  my  State,  as  well  as  across  the  Nation. 
I  think  it  is  vitally  Important  that  more 
people  understand  their  stake  in  the  186- 
mllllon-acre  national  forest  system. 

Under  unanimous  consent  and  with 
concurrence  of  the  Speaker.  I  include 
this  public  service  advertisement,  de- 
picting the  new  s3rmbol  of  the  national 
forest.  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord: 
(From  Sunset,  June  1963] 
A  New  Stmbol  fob  Oua  Pokests 

Water,  crystal  clear,  tumbling  down  a 
mountainside,  wood  for  our  homes,  food  for 
wildlife,  cattle,  sheep,  the  memory  of  an  in- 
comparable vacation — these  are  Just  a  few 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  national  for- 
ests serve  us  daUy. 

To  make  Americans  more  aware  of  the 
benefits  which  come  from  the  planned, 
multiple  use  of  our  forests,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture,  has  recently  designed  a  national 
forests  emblem  depleting  these  many  uses. 
Based  on  an  ancient  symbol  for  wood,  it 
shows  a  tree  design  with  five  loops  or 
branches  representing  recreation,  forage, 
wood,  water,  and  wildlife. 

America  has  Just  so  much  land.  To  con- 
serve all  of  Its  values,  we  must  make  it  avail- 
able for  a  wide  variety  of  uses.  That's  why 
Richfield  encourages  the  use  of  its  oil  lands 
for  a  number  of  worthwhile  purpoees.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  protect  our  great  out- 
doors and  still  fully  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALjrOENIA 

IN  TEEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  public  service  adver- 


Reapinf  the  Whirlwind 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State,  of  Colimibla.  S.C.  has  published  in 
its  June  19,  1963.  Issue  an  editorial  which 
has  caused  much  favorable  comment  in 
South  Carolina.  It  Is  entitled  "Reaping 
the  Whirlwind"  and  carries  with  it  some 
very  telling  editorial  admonitions  about 
the  current  efforts  of  this  administration 
to  try  to  ram  its  civil  rights  program 
down  the  throats  of  all  the  American 
people.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  excellent  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reaping  the  Whielwino 

Having  sown  the  wind,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration now  is  beginning  to  reap  the 
whirlwind  of  racial  passions. 


The  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
are  professing  shock  over  the  virulence  and 
the  violence  of  the  racial  antagonisms  which 
are  being  unleashed  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Yet.  more  than  any  other  persons,  these 
two  men  are  responsible  for  the  racial  fever 
which  now  is  raising  temperatures  across 
the  land. 

It  was  these  two  men — out  of  politics 
rather  than  piety — who  began  fanning  the 
dying  embers  of  racial  anlmoelties.  It  was 
the  two  Kennedys  who  began  catering  to 
the  likes  of  Martin  Luther  King,  in  their 
brazen  bid  for  Negro  votes.  It  was  this 
Kennedy  administration  which  marshalled 
all  of  its  might  to  compel  the  mixing  of 
races,  not  only  in  schools,  but  also  in  hous- 
ing  and  In  commerce — trampling  the  rights 
of  citizens  who  would  exercise  their  choice 
of  association. 

It  was  this  same  Kennedy  administra- 
tion which  gave  Its  sanction  to  the  "right 
to  riot"  when  exercised  by  Negroes  seeking 
to  snatch  by  pressure  a  degree  of  acceptance 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  establish 
by  their  own  personal  performance^ 

Tet  today.  President  Kennedy  and  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  stand  aghast  at 
the  spectacle  of  mounting  racial  friction 
from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other. 

What  else  could  they  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected from  their  constant  prating  of  the 
wrongs,  more  alleged  than  real,  which  have 
been  done  to  the  Negro? 

The  propaganda  mills  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  political  chicanery  of  the 
administration  have  done  their  work  well 
and  have  wrought  havoc.  Any  group  of 
people  can  be  goaded  and  cajoled  into  think- 
ing that  they  are  exploited  if  they  are  told 
so  long  enough  find  loudly  enough. 

But  it  Lb  something  else  again  to  put 
brakes  to  the  black  Juggernaut  which  has 
gained  momentum  through  the  constant 
shoving  of  the  powerful  Kennedy  and  Ck>m- 
pany  political  machine.  Now  the  Jugger- 
naut careens  out  of  control,  and  threatens 
to  outpace  those  who  set  it  in  motion. 
There  is  no  telling  who  will  be  crushed  in  its 
patch  of  destruction. 

We  are  all  being  threatened — Americans 
and  American  Institutions  alike.  Already, 
our  property  rights  &a  well  as  our  personal 
rights  are  being  trampled  underfoot — in  the 
mad  rush  to  achieve  brotherhood  by  brute 
force.  The  very  foundations  of  our  Ameri- 
can Republic  are  under  attack. 

Are  the  Kennedys  and  their  cohorts  so 
obsessed  with  the  feel  of  power,  so  utterly 
convinced  of  their  own  righteousness,  that — 
heedless  of  consequence — they  will  plunge 
our  country  into  complete  chaos? 

WIU  the  Kennedys  recklessly  insist  upon 
a  degree  of  race  mixing  which  will  force  o\ir 
country  Into  amalgamation — or  to  anarchy? 
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Mass  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oeegon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  behalf  of  Representatives  Ull- 
MAN,  EJrmcAN  and  myself,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  in  the  ApE>endix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  a  true  copy 
of  the  House  Joint  Memorial  4  enacted 
by  the  52d  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  that  relates  to  mass 
transportation : 


To  Hia  ZxceUency,   the  Honorable  John   T. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  St*te». 
mnd  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejtretentativet  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  Congress  Assembled: 
We,  your  memorialists,  the  52d  Legislative 
ABsembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive   session    assembled,    most    respectfuUy 
represent  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  mass  transportation  of  people 
Is  essential  In  aUevlating  the  smog  and  vehic- 
ular traffic  problems  of  urban  areas  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  modem  mass  transportation  sys- 
tesjs  woxild  cut  down  the  traffic  In  urban 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  mass  transportation  of  peo- 
ple is  as  Important  as  vehicular  traffic  in 
urban  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  right-of-way  for  mass  trans- 
portation can  be  more  economically  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time  as  right-of-way  for 
highway  construction:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  study  the  poeslblllty  of  pro- 
viding Federal  matching  funds  in  Federal 
highway  projects  to  be  used  In  securing  right- 
of-way  for  mass  transportation  purchased 
in  conjunction  with  right-of-way  for  Federal 
highways. 

a.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of   this  memorial   to  the   President  of   the 
United  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 
Adopted  by  hotise  March  16,  1963. 
Readopted  by  house  May  30.  1963. 

Cecil  L.  Edwaeds, 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Claexnce  Baeton, 
Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  May  17.  1963. 

Ben  Musa, 
President  of  Senate. 


*^j  25  Years  on  Capitol  Hill"— An  Ad- 
dress hj  Beecher  Hess,  Mbority  Post- 
master, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Before  GreeoTiIle,  Ohio,  Rotary  CInb, 
March  12,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
retirement  of  Beecher  Hess  as  Minority 
Postmaster  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, makes  it  appropriate  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members,  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  earlier  this  year  be- 
fore the  Greenville,  Ohio.  Rotary  Club, 
in  which  he  discussed  his  "25  Years  on 
Capitol  Hill."  This  will  bestir  memories 
for  many  of  us  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  runsirks,  I  Include  this  address 
by  Beecher  Hess  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

Mr  25  Teabs  on  Capttol  Hill 

(By  Beecher  K.  Hess,  Minority  Postmaster, 
House  of  Representatives.  U.S.  Oapltol,  to 
Rotary  Club,  Greenville,  Ohio) 

Greetings.  Mr.  President,  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  you  here  In  Greenville  today 
and  to  pcu-tlcipate  In  your  program. 


HaTlng  Just  returned  from  Waahlngtcxi,  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  yovir  Fourth  Dis- 
trict Oaacreesmam  Hon.  Wdxjam  M.  McCxtl- 
LOCH  and  from  Hon.  Robizt  Tarr,  J*.,  your 
Congreannan  at  Ijarge  from  Ohio. 

I  might  say  that  I  make  it  a  rule  before 
speaking  to  any  group,  to  learn  scKnethlng 
of  its  history,  its  purposes,  and  objectives. 
I  have  always  been  interested  in  Rotary, 
since  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  every  town  and 
community.  As  you  travel  about,  you  will 
see  the  Rotary  Wheel  at  the  entrance  to  a 
city,  with  Its  welcome  and  time  and  date  of 
its  weekly  meetings. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  several  books  on 
the  history  of  Rotary  from  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Back  in  1905  Paul  Harris,  a  young 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  feeling  the  need  for 
friendship  and  fellowship,  conceived  the  idea 
for  Rotary  as  we  know  it  today.  He  be- 
lieved that  men  engaged  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor,  by  joining  together,  could  contri- 
bute to  a  better  world  by  accepting  the  motto 
"Service  Above  Self— He  Who  Profits  Most 
Serves  Best." 

For  more  than  50  years.  Rotary,  founded 
on  the  principle  ot  service  has  performed 
well.  It  has  pursued  the  idea  of  fellowship 
and  friendship  in  business  and  professional 
relations. 

Today,  with  more  than  8.000  clubs,  Inter- 
national in  its  scope,  it  wields  an  important 
Influence  in  the  affairs  of  community  and 
state. 

Heretofore  when  appearing  before  civic 
clubs,  my  topic  for  dl8c\isslon  has  been 
"Washington  Facts  and  Rumors."  But  since 
I  am  concluding  a  quarter  century  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  this  year,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  high  spots  of  my  experiences  and  ob- 
servations during   this   period   of   time. 

Twenty-five  years  in  the  annals  of  history 
is  a  very  short  period,  but  In  himian  life  it 
represents  more  than  one-third  of  the  aver- 
age lifespan. 

We  who  have  lived  in  the  last  quarter 
century  have  seen  great  developments  take 
place.  A  boom  in  population,  scientific  prog- 
ress, educational  advances,  added  public 
services,  military  buildup,  foreign  aid,  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

We  have  witnessed  the  beginning  and  con- 
clusion of  the  greatest  war  of  all  time.  World 
War  n.  We  are  still  in  the  throes  of  its 
aftermath.  Atomic  warfare  (with  its  hor- 
rors and  devastation)  causes  any  prudent 
person  to  conclude  that  another  large-scale 
conflict  of  this  nature  mtist  be  avoided  If 
our  civilization  Is  to  continue. 

These  and  many  other  responsibilities  have 
brought  about  Government  expansion  to  the 
point  where  it  now  employs  m(»-e  people  and 
spends  more  money  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

Back  in  the  7Sth  Congress,  1937-39,  your 
Senators  were  Robert  J.  Buckley  and  Victor 
Donahey.  Frank  Kloeb  and  Walter  Albaugh 
were  your  congressional  district  Representa- 
tives. Jot^n  McSweeney  and  Harold  G.  Mosier 
were  your  Congressmen  at  Large.  In  the  next 
Congress  and  for  several  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. Robert  Jones,  of  Lima,  was  your  Rep- 
resentative. Then  came  the  present  Con- 
gressman, Hon.  WnxiAic  M.  McCulloch,  who 
has  represented  you  for  the  past  16  years. 

Of  the  28  members  of  the  Ohio  congres- 
sional delegation  in  1937-39.  only  two  remain 
today.  In  the  Senate,  11  Senators  have 
served  you  from  that  1937-39  period.  Of  the 
177  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  only  3  were  there  26 
years  ago.  Time  takes  its  toll,  and  only 
change  remains  unchanged. 

And  what  of  thes"  men  and  women  who 
have  served  In  the  legislative  halls  of  our 
National  Government?  Who  were  they? 
Who  are  they?  Where  did  they  come  from? 
What  was  their  background?  In  your  repre- 
sentative from  of  government,  each  one  of 
them  was  elected  by  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  their  district.    They  were  sent  to 


Washington  at  a  result  of  our  two-party 
Birstem,  which  from  our  early  history  as  a 
Nation  has  served  us  well  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Under  this  system  the  voter  usually  has  a 
choice  of  two  candidates.  He  or  she  makes 
a  choice  and  votes  accordingly.  The  Con- 
gressional candidates  are  selected  by  the 
parties  (Republican,  Democrat  or  Independ- 
ent) .  Generally,  and  with  few  exceptions 
these  candidates  are  of  good  reputation  and 
have  a  record  of  public  service.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  have  had  experience 
in  local,  county  or  State  government.  They 
have  come  up  through  the  ranks  where  they 
were  subjected  to  public  scrutiny.  It  is  rare 
Indeed  that  a  crooked  candidate  is  nomi- 
nated or  elected  and  if  he  is  he  does  not  stay 
long. 

As  I  approach  my  retirement,  one  of  my 
greatest  satisfactions  is  the  memeory  I  have 
of  the  great  men  and  women  who  have  served 
In  our  Congress  and  to  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  with  them.  With  few  exceptions 
the  Representatives  who  have  served  you  in 
your  National  Government  have  been  men 
of  honxx',  capable  and  dedicated  to  the  Ro- 
tarian  motto  of  "Ideal  Service." 

One  of  the  things  that  distresses  me  most 
in  these  modern  times  is  the  seeming  grow- 
ing trend  of  making  light  of  or  belittling  the 
men  and  women  that  we  send  to  Congress. 
Yes,  the  men  in  whose  hands  we  place  the 
destiny  of  our  oovmtry.  One  Congressman 
told  me  Just  recently  of  the  time  when  he 
was  ina3^>r  of  his  city.  When  walking  down 
the  street  people  would  point  to  him  with 
pride  and  say,  "There  goes  our  mayor."  Now 
they  say.  "There  goes  a  politician,"  meant  to 
be  a  derogatory  Implication.  This  is  a  rank 
injustice  and  hardly  in  keying  with  the 
rules  of  fair  play. 

Congressmen  are  made  the  butt  of  Jokes 
on  radio,  TV,  and  in  the  press.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  as  politicians  and  not  as  statesmen. 
However,  I  recognize  the  term  "politician" 
as  complimentary  and  respectable.  Webster 
defines  the  word  as  "one  versed  or  experi- 
enced in  the  science  of  government." 

Most  of  these  men  are  dedicated  to  legis- 
lative service  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
men  and  not  tar  the  personal  gain  they  re- 
ceive. From  my  own  personal  knowledge  I 
know  that  the  great  majesty  of  them  could 
make  more  money  in  private  life,  pursuing 
their  professions  or  business  careers  than 
they  make  in  being  a  Congressman. 

This  dlspcu'agement  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen Is  of  more  or  less  recent  origin.  Up 
until  a  few  years  ago.  at  least  when  I  was.  a 
boy  and  young  man,  we  looked  up  to  our 
congressional  leaders  as  outstanding  men, 
deserving  of  honor  and  respect.  Today, 
many  times  they  are  ridiculed  and  criticized 
and  their  motives  Impugned. 

Every  good  citizen,  whatever  his  status 
may  be,  has  some  knowledge  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government,  its  operation  and 
function.  Every  John  Q.  Citizen  is  a  politi- 
cian. It  111  behooves  any  good  American  to 
cast  aspersions  on  Congressmen  who  are  sin- 
cerely trying  to  make  our  political  system 
serve  the  best  interests  of  oxir  Nation. 

You,  who  are  members  of  this  Rotary  Club 
are  leaders  in  this  community.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  public  Issues  of  the  day. 
You  have  your  own  Judgments  and  opinions. 
T^ey  may  or  may  not  coincide  with  those  of 
your  Congressman,  but  I  am  sure  that  ev- 
eryone within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  would 
give  credit  to  your  Representative,  Bill 
McCtJLLOcH,  for  being  honest,  sincere,  and 
conscientlotis.  In  my  opinion  he  typifies  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Of  course  there  are  always  some  excep- 
tions. Of  the  some  2,(X>0  who  have  come 
and  gone  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  25  years,  only  a  few 
have  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  congressional  membership. 
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It  has  often  been  said,  that  If  thlj  coun- 
try ever  falls  tbe  vtctlm  of  a  foreign  Ideol- 
ogy, It  will  tM  from  wltnin  and  not  from 
without.  Loes  of  national  pride,  lack  of  In- 
terest In  our  own  great  history,  due  rever- 
ence for  our  flag  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
sre  all  steps  of  our  national  decline 

One  of  the  most  distressing  facts  that  my 
35  years  In  Washington  has  brought  to  me 
so  forcibly  Is  this  growing  lack  of  regard 
for  our  public  serrants.  We  have  more  than 
2'i  million  people  working  for  our 
Federal  Oovemment.  Their  jobs  in.  the 
main  are  routine  and  we  do  not  hear  much 
about  them.  As  a  class  they  do  not  make 
the  news  headlines.  But  let  one  of  them  go 
wrong— then  the  finger  of  suspicion  Is  leveled 
at  the  whole  group.  Even  a  minor  Infraction 
Is  often  exaggerated  until  It  becomes  sensa- 
tional. Unfortunately  government  is  lim- 
ited in  publicizing  Its  work  and  achieve- 
ments. In  the  field  of  .private  business  firms 
and  corporations  spend  millions  advertising 
their  products.  Other  millions  are  spent 
building  g04Xl  will.  Not  so  In  government. 
They  plod  along  unseen  and  unheard.  Some- 
times I  think  that  government  would  have 
a  much  better  Image  If  we  spent  a  few  mil- 
lion In  the  press  and  on  the  air  telling  the 
public  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are 
doing.  Por  Instance  the  average  citizen  has 
only  a  faint  idea  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Congressman.  They  have  no  Idea 
of  the  long  hours  In  committees,  the  de- 
mands of  constituents,  the  time  required  for 
legislative  study  and  research,  public  and 
private  meetings,  the  handling  of  volumin- 
ous amounts  of  mall,  and  so  on  and  on.  If 
the  public  knew  the  truth  there  would  be 
leas  criticism  and  more  cooperation.  This 
goes  from  the  Congress  down  to  the  township 
board  of  trustees. 

I  have  set  forth  as  one  of  my  objectives  of 
retirement  to  do  what  I  can  In  my  bumble 
way.  to  overcome  the  attitude  of  Indifference, 
criticism.  If  not  even  derision  and  actual 
scorn  for  '.he  men  and  women  who  repre- 
sent us  In  Congress  and  to  Inculcate  the  high 
esteem  du9  our  Representatives  whom  we 
elect  and  iend  to  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  earth. 

Our  country  has  become  the  great  Nation 
that  It  Is.  because  of  the  statesmanship  we 
have  had  irom  the  Pounding  Fathers  to  the 
present  time.  The  least  that  we  can  do  Is 
to  perpetuate  their  memory  and  pass  It  on  to 
our  poster  ty. 

This  age.  the  25  years  past,  will  provide  Its 
great  men  as  history  Is  written.  Who  are  the 
men  who  will  be  remembered  180  years  from 
now  as  W:Mhlngton  Is  remembered  today? 

What  W'»re  the  greatest  events  In  the  past 
quarter  c«ntxiry?  In  my  opinion  there  were 
three.  (1)  World  War  n.  (2)  the  Initiation 
of  atomic  power,  and  (3)  the  rise  to  world 
leadership  c.f  the  United  States  of  America. 

Necessarl  y  men  are  associated  with  evenu. 
Leadershl:p  and  authority  at  the  time  the 
events  I  mentioned  took  place  will  naturally 
be  referr<!d  to  by  historians.  In  these  In- 
stances It  will  be  Harry  S.  Truman  as  Presi- 
dent, (he  was  In  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time) ,  and  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower  as  the  vic- 
torious g'jr.eral  and  military  leader. 

In  the  Senate  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio  was 
accorded  tbe  distinction,  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  five  great- 
est Senatoi-s. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  who  served  for  approximately  20 
of  the  pssi.  25  years  as  Speaker  of  the  House, 
having  t Token  all  records  for  the  length  of 
service  In  this  capacity,  will  be  remembered 
In  th&  far  distant  future. 

Of  the  i;reatest  national  events  that  took 
place  on  t3e  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives during  this  last  quarter  century,  there 
are  many  that  I  shall  never  forget.  One  was 
the  declaration  of  war.  The  sadness  that 
was  so  kf«nly  felt  by  all  and  the  weeping 
and    complete    breakdown    of    a    Congress- 


woman  who  had  voted  against  the  declara- 
tion. 

Many  serious  questions  as  the  years  rolled 
by,  were  voted  upon,  and  I  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  heard  the  Ministers. 
Kings  and  Queens,  speak  from  the  roetrum 
of  the  House  Chamber,  all  Impressive,  usually 
those  from  foreign  lands  winding  up  by  ask- 
ing for  some  economic  aid.  Just  a  wee  small 
loan. 

Yes,  I  have  he€«-d  our  PresldenU  from 
Hoover  to  Kennedy  address  the  Joint  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress.  I  believe  that  every 
one  of  them  was  sincere  In  what  he  pre- 
sented. I  did  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
things  that  were  advocated,  but  whether  he 
was  Democrat  or  Republican,  he  was  my 
President,  and  In  my  opinion  he  spoke  his 
honest  convictions. 

There  were  three  Individuals  who  made  the 
greatest  Impression  upon  me,  and  strangely 
enough,  not  one  was  a  President. 

1.  During  the  years  of  World  War  n.  a 
speech  before  Congress  by  Winston  Church- 
Ill  was.  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  from  the 
standpoint  of  oratory  and  personality.  He 
had  magnetism,  perfect  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  was  most  convincing. 

2.  In  April  of  1952,  the  appearance  of  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  dramatic  scene  that  ever  took  place 
In  our  National  Capitol.  Impeccable  in  ap- 
pearance, with  perfect  military  dignity,  and 
a  charm  and  grace,  he  captivated  the  au- 
dience from  the  moment  he  entered  the 
Chamber.  When  he  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  now  famous  remarks,  "Old  soldiers 
never  die,  they  Just  fade  away,  Ood  bless  you 
and  goodby,"  he  received  the  most  astound- 
ing ovation  that  I  have  ever  heard.  At  that 
moment  that  audience  would  have  made  him 
king  of  the  world. 

3.  And  then  the  third,  how  different  from 
the  other  two,  but  Just  as  great  If  not  greater 
was  the  honor  shown  to  Col.  John  Olenn. 
Everyone  was  happy.  There  was  a  folksy 
attitude  and  Colonel  Glenn  handled  the  sit- 
uation perfectly.  First  he  recognized  all  of 
hU  buddies  and  bis  family.  He  was  most 
humble  and  sincere.  He  gave  credit  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  for  the  success  of  his 
global  flight.  His  remarlu,  his  demeanor, 
and  his  personality  left  a  lasting  Impression 
upon  all  who  saw  and  heard  him.  He  was 
proud  of  his  country  and  his  flag  and  was 
pleased  to  mention  his  spiritual  conviction 
and  his  t>ellef  In  Ood.  In  a  word  he  was  "All 
American." 

I  have  been  asked  many  times,  "What  is 
the  nooet  Impixtant  issue  before  the  Amer- 
ican people?"  It  would  be  Impossible  to  give 
one  Issue  preference  because  we  have  our 
domestic  problems  and  of  course  we  have  our 
International  Internationally,  all  would 
agree  that  communism.  Its  spread  or  contain- 
ment Is  the  Issue 

Domestically.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
race  problem  Is  our  greatest  national  Issue. 
Perhaps  In  your  community  it  |ias  never 
been  a  problem  It  Is  usually  thought  of  as 
being  Identified  with  the  South,  it  was  their 
worry.  Now  we  know  that  Its  ramifications 
are  nationwide.  We  see  It  not  only  in  edu- 
cation, schools,  universities,  etc..  but  In  labor 
unions,  housing  projects,  and  in  every  phase 
of  conunerce.  The  large  urban  centers  will 
have  to  cope  with  It  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  time  that  I  began  my  work  in 
Washington,  we  had  the  Father  Coughlin 
movement,  he  was  going  to  run  the  money- 
changers out  of  the  temple.  Then  there 
was  Huey  Long,  with  his  share-the- wealth 
program,  every  man  would  have  his  own 
castle  And  there  was  Dr.  Townsend.  with 
perhaps  the  largest  organization  in  the  field 
of  reforms.  At  one  time,  the  Townsend  plan 
for  old-age  pensions  had  more  than  10.000 
clubs  throughout  th^  country.  These  or- 
ganlzat  ens  have  largely  been  forgotten  but 
they  co;itribu?.cd  to  knd  perhaps  were  re- 
spo   si':  c  for  the  social  secxirlty  system  that 


we  have  today  In  1936  old-age  assistance 
provided  approximately  a  910  per  month 
pension  for  about  345.000  elderly  and  indi- 
gent persons.  Today,  the  social  security 
fund  of  over  $22  billion  represents  the  largest 
single  fund  within  our  own  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment. 

In  our  International  relations  there  are 
approximately  90  different  countries,  who 
are  In  some  manner  or  another,  obligated  to 
these  United  States.  Many  of  the  small 
countries  throughout  the  world,  Africa,  and 
Asia  In  particular,  have  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, and  have  set  forth  to  govern  them- 
selves. I  have  talked  to  some  of  their  rep- 
resentatives Invariably  they  say  they  want 
to  emulate  us  and  to  follow  the  course  of 
our  democratic  system.  But  they  fall  to 
recognize  their  lack  of  leadership.  They 
have  no  Washlngtons,  Jeffersons,  Franklins, 
Adams,  and  the  many  others  who  fashioned 
our  Constitution.  My  opinion  of  this  grave 
situation  is  that  we  will  be  carrying  them 
for  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  seen  Government  grow  Increasingly 
larger  each  year.  Before  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  over  we  will  have  raised  our  debt 
limit  to  about  9310  billion.  And  Just  what 
Is  a  billion  dollars?  Someone  figured  out 
that  If  you  placed  91  bills  on  top  of  each 
other,  a  billion  of  them  would  be  6,777  miles 
high.  If  you  gave  your  wife  a  billion  dollars 
and  told  her  to  spend  11.000  a  day.  she  would 
not  be  back  for  300  years. 

Serious  as  the  situation  is.  and  with  the 
balancing  of  the  national  budget  so  far 
ahead  that  no  one  cares  to  predict  when  it 
may  happen,  the  loss  of  our  gold,  and  other 
features  of  our  economy  uncertain,  you 
would  think  that  the  average  citizen  would 
be  greatly  alarmed  and  disturbed.  But  such 
Is  not  the  case.  The  average  citizen  does  not 
seem  to  care  about  our  fiscal  structure.  But 
leaders  In  various  communities  throughout 
the  country,  Rotarlans  if  you  please,  should 
make  this  their  business. 


The  PenntyUania  Dvtck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  homeland  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  win  be  visited  over  the 
July  4  holidays  by  people  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  They  will  come  for 
the  annual  Pennsylvania  Dutch  festival 
In  little  Kutztown,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Dutch  country  near  Reading.  Pa. 

Prom  foreign  lands  too.  they  will  come. 
Ambassadors  and  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  have  planned  to  partici- 
pate in  the  festivities.  The  visiting 
guests  will  share  the  hospitality  of  the 
Dutch  community  and  will  visit  farms 
and  historic  shrines. 

The  folk  festival  will  begin  next  Satur- 
day. June  29.  It  will  run  from  June  29 
through  July  6.  Last  year  more  than 
175,000  persons  came  from  all  over  the 
country  to  sample  the  famous  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  cooking,  to  observe  skilled 
craftsmen  at  work  and  to  take  part  In 
such  distinctive  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
customs  as  Jigging,  hoe-downlng  and 
free-for-all  square  dancing. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Polk  Festival 
is  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  In  America, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  forefathers 
are  presented  as  they  were  more  than 
250  years  ago  when  these  "Dutchmen" 
came  from  Switzerland  and  the  Palati- 
nate areas  in  search  of  religious  and 
political  freedom. 

In  view  of  the  historic  Importance  of 
the  Dutch  country  In  Pennsylvania  as 
the  place  where  the  Americanization 
process  had  its  Initial  beginning  and  as 
a  glowing  example  of  the  nonconformist 
tolerance  characterizing  our  free  Na- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  extend  invitations 
to  all  my  colleagues  and  their  constitu- 
ents to  attend  the  14th  annual  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  folk  festival. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  sisked  for 
information  about  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
folks,  where  they  live,  and  how  to  get  to 
the  Dutch  country  from  Washington. 

The  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ehitch 
country  Is  150  miles  from  Washington. 
One  route  Is  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  to  the  Baltimore  Beltway  exit. 
North  on  the  Beltway  to  the  exit  for  In- 
terstate 83.  North  on  Interstate  83  to 
exit  for  IJB.  30  on  the  York,  Pa.,  bjrpass. 
Route  30  east  Into  Lancaster.  Kutztown 
is  58  miles  from  Lancaster  on  Route  222. 

Another  route  Is  by  way  of  the  Balti- 
more-Washington Parkway  to  Route  40; 
east  on  40  to  Route  222  through  Lan- 
caster and  Reading  to  Kutztown. 

WHO    AKX    TOT   PKNNSTLVANIA    DUTCHT 

First  of  all,  they  are  not  Holland- 
Dutch.  They  have  no  connection  with 
Holland-Dutch  culture.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  18th  century  German 
and  Swiss  wave  of  migration  across  the 
Atlantic,  with  a  few  German-dialect- 
speaking  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  in  the 
bargain.  In  most  cases  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Dutch  were  prerevolutlonary 
Americans,  colonial  German  dialect- 
speaking  Immigrants. 

After  200  years  in  America  there  can 
be  no  question  of  pure  Dutch  strains. 
Intermarriage  with  the  Quaker,  the 
Scotch-Irish,  and  other  strains  began  in 
the  colonial  period,  and  In  areas  where 
the  German  dialect  known  as  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  predominated — as  for  In- 
stance the  Eisenhower  country  of  Lykens 
Valley  In  EHiuphln  Coxmty — the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  ElngUsh  minority  was  absorbed 
into  the  Dutch  majority  and  adopted  the 
Dutch  tongue. 

Hence  In  that  valley,  northward  of 
Harrlsburg,  we  have  In  1956  IXitch- 
speaking  families  of  Dunleavy  (Scotch- 
Irish  name>.  Davis  (Welsh  name),  and 
BuflBngton  (English  Quaker  name)  all 
as  Dutch  as  sauerkraut — an  expression 
which  in  the  Dutch  country  Is  an  affec- 
tionate rather  than  a  derogatory  one — 
but  with  family  names  and  family  herit- 
ages that  go  back  to  the  British  Isles. 

Radically  more  important  than  blood 
in  a  definition  of  Dutchness  Is  culture. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  Is  not  a  blood- 
based.  DAR-type,  restricted-member- 
ship organization.  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Is — or  better,  was — a  culture,  a 
curious  mixture  of  continental  and 
British  Isles  folkways  that  was  created 
here  in  the  Dutch  country  and  is  to  some 
extent  still  preserved  in  the  cultural 
aspic  of  the  dialect. 


Actually  the  elements  of  the  culture 
which  we  today  call  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  are  very  much  of  a  mixture. 
Pennsylvania  was  never  a  "Little  Ger- 
many" where  pipesmoklng  and  beer- 
drinking  peasants  transplanted  their  en- 
tire homeland  way  of  life.  There  was  al- 
ways, from  the  very  beginning,  the  inter- 
play of  culture  with  the  Scotch -Irish  and 
Quaker  neighbors,  an  interplay  which 
spread  both  ways. 

The  typical  "Pennsylvania  bam" — ^the 
Swiss  or  bank  bam — that  two-story  af- 
fair with  stables  on  the  ground  floor  and 
the  threshing  floors  and  mows  ap- 
proached from  a  drive-in  entrance  from 
a  higher  level — is  a  Continental  adapta- 
tion. The  Quakers  and  Scotch-Irish 
borrowed  this  bam  pattern,  and  Penn- 
sylvanlans  spread  it  as  far  west  as  Iowa. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  typical  Perm- 
sylvanla  farmhouse  was  English  <}eor- 
glan  in  pattern — and  the  Dutchman  bor- 
rowed it  from  his  English-speaking 
neighbors.    It  was  an  even  trade. 

Through  migration  from  Pennsylvania, 
these  mixed  patterns,  American  rather 
than  European,  were  transplanted  else- 
where. There  was  from  Pennsylvania, 
beginning  before  the  Revolution  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  19th  century,  a 
three-fold  migration.  Southward  the 
Conestoga  Wagons  rolled  into  Maryland 
and  Virgrinia — the  western  parts,  which 
therefore  became  different  In  culture 
from  the  slavebound  tidewater  areas — 
and  Dutch -speaking  Pennsylvanians  got 
as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas  by  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

Westward  they  went  into  Ohio — whose 
rural  culture  is  half  Pennsylvanian — 
straight  through  the  Middle  West,  reach- 
ing Kansas  by  Civil  War  times.  North- 
ward they  went  too — ^into  the  Genesee 
country  of  western  New  York,  and 
across  the  King's  border  Into  Ontario. 
While  the  Dutch  dialect  was  spoken  for 
years  in  these  secondary  settlements,  it 
is  (except  for  the  Amish  settlements  of 
the  West)  defunct  in  West  and  South, 
but  in  Ontario,  through  cultural  lag 
fostered  by  religious  difference  (again 
among  "plain"  Mennonltes)  it  is  still 
very  much  alive. 

Hence  the  term  "Dutch  country,"  as 
we  use  it,  means  basically  the  dialect- 
speaking  areas  of  Pennsylvania.  Within 
Pennsylvania  the  Dutch  country  Is 
roughly  southeastern  Pennsylvania — the 
triangle  you  can  draw  yourself  by  con- 
necting Stroudsburg  with  Somerset.  It 
overlaps  however  into  parts  of  central 
Pennsylvania — Centre  and  Clinton, 
Union  and  Snyder  Counties — and  spilled 
over  originally  into  the  counties  of  west- 
ern Maryland  and  the  upper  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia  which  were  until 
1850  culturally  part  of  the  Dutch  coun- 
try, the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  notwith- 
standing. It  was  this  area  where  the 
"Pennsylvania  Dutch  dialect  was  spoken 
and  where  the  Dutch  culture  developed — 
all  by  1800." 

The  Dutch  culture  was  transplanted 
southward,  westward,  northward,  into 
Isolated  areas  where  the  Dutch  dialect 
lasted  for  a  time  and  then — with  the 
exception  of  Amish  and  conservative 
Mennonite  communities — disappeared. 

Two  Pennsylvania  Dutch  customs  are 
now  part  of  the  national  heritage — the 


Christmas  tree  and  the  Easter  bunny. 
But  without  the  19th  century  German 
emigration — which  came  to  all  parts  of 
the  coomtry — it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  customs  would  have  won  their  way 
into  general  awjceptance  from  the  colo- 
nial emigration  to  Pennsylvania  alone. 

The  nearest  claimants  to  national  re- 
nown are  log  architecture,  which  spread 
from  the  Delaware  Basin  to  all  of  fron- 
tier America;  the  Conestoga  wagon, 
which  became  the  covered  wagon  of  the 
moving  frontier;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
or  Lancaster  rifle,  which,  known  p>opu- 
larly  as  the  "Kentucky  rifle,"  helped  ma- 
terially in  making  possible  the  westward 
expansion  of  the  frontiersman. 

The  national  renown  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  which  is  apparent  today, 
Inspired  chiefly  by  tourist  Interest  which 
has  come  principally  since  the  Second 
World  War,  centers  on  three  separate 
facets  of  the  historic  Dutch  culture: 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  folk  art,  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  cookery,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  plain  people. 

Interest  in  the  plain  Dutch,  Is,  basical- 
ly, from  the  tourist  standpoint,  interest 
in  a  past  way  of  life  which  has  disap- 
r>eared  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  areas  or  cultures  Isolated  by  geogra- 
phy, language,  or  religion,  older  patterns 
have  a  way  of  hanging  on  when  they  are 
dead  elsewhere.  This  is  what  the  soci- 
ologists call  cultvxal  lag — the  survival 
of  earlier  ways  into  a  changed  situa- 
tion— and  this  always  Interests  the 
tourist,  whether  he  finds  it  in  Isolated 
parts  of  Europe  or  In  Pennsylvania 
Dutchland. 

The  most  Important  fact  of  the  pres- 
ent national  Interest  In  things  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  is  that  the  plain  Dutch 
have  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
American  outsider,  and  the  Amish  have 
become  the  symbol  of  everything  Penn- 
sylvanian. 

The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  timed  their 
activities  by  almanac.  The  exhibit  at 
the  folk  festival  will  show  how  the 
almanac — next  to  the  Bible — was  the 
most  Important  book  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  farm  homes. 

It  hung  then — and  hangs  today — on  a 
peg  in  a  prominent  spot  In  the  farm 
kitchen,  and  was  the  key  to  "moon  farm- 
ing." 

The  exhibit  will  also  show  farm  ac- 
tivities and  how  their  timing  was  deter- 
mined by  the  phase  of  the  moon  or  the 
sign  of  the  Zodiac ;  from  the  proper  moon 
phase  for  felling  a  tree,  splitting  it  into 
rails,  and  setting  the  fence  to  the  sign 
of  the  Zodiac  indicating  the  time  to  sow 
grain,  even  to  the  time  to  put  the  meat 
in  the  smokehouse  so  it  would  not  lose 
weight. 

Exhibits  will  show  laying  18th  cen- 
tury tile;  a  dryhouse  in  operation;  a 
village  blacksmith  at  work;  shaving 
shingles  for  rooflng;  linen  making;  pre- 
paring flax;  hex  sign  painting;  an  old- 
fashioned  country  store;  churning  cream 
into  butter;  lye  making;  playing  party 
games,  and  an  old-time  "lumpa"  party. 

Portrayal  of  horse-and-buggy  travel 
in  the  Dutch  country  and  of  the  life  of 
the  Amish  and  other  plain  people  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  pageant  which  illus- 
trates the  life  and  activities  of  the  study 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  and  the  role  they 
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played  in  the  history  of  the  State  and 
Nation. 

The  TsXi  of  UIJ.  delegates  from  30  dif- 
ferent nations  will  add  international  In- 
terest and  glamor  to  the  event.  The 
UJ*.  gn)up  will  arrive  at  Kutztown  on 
July  3.  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Society 
will  \»  :aoBt  to  U2^.  delegates  and  their 
wtvea.  The  UJI.  group  will  appear  for 
the  July  4  program  and  activities  which 
will  be  the  highlight  of  the  festival  which 
will  nm  from  June  29  to  July  6. 


Catholic  War  Veteraaa  Honor  a  Tmlj 
Civk-Miaded  Citizea  of  Chkafo:  E. 
John  Sierodasb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  truly 
civic-minded  Chicagoan  was  recently 
honored  by  the  presentation  of  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  Award  of  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans,  U.S.A.  Mr.  E.  John 
Sieroclnskl  is  a  man  who  takes  his  citi- 
zenship seriously  and  who  has  served  the 
Chicago  community  In  many  ways.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
of  Edward  P.  McElroy.  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
XJ.8JL.  in  presenting  the  National  Com- 
mander's Award  to  Mr.  Slerocinskl  at 
ceremonies  held  in  the  Bismarck  Hotel. 
June  4,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcobo.  4 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rbmabks  bt  Bdwaju)  F.  McEliot,  National 
COMMANDKB,  Cathouc  Was  VvrzaAMS, 
\JBJi.,  JuNZ  4,  1903,  ON  Pkxskntation  or 
National  Commandoi's  Awaju>  to  E.  John 

SiXXOCINSKI 

It  la  my  prlvUege  this  afternoon,  on  behalf 
o(  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  to  make  a 
brief  commentary  on  the  exceptional  gen- 
tleman we  honor  today. 

To  characterize  E.  John  Slerocinskl  briefly. 
Is  somewhat  like  trying  to  squeeze  all  the 
poetai  regulations  into  a  pocketbook  edi- 
tion. 

E.  John  is  a  man  of  many  adnxlrable  traits. 
He  Is  soft  spoken  but  quick  wltted:  he  is 
easygoing  but  forceful:  he  is  reserved  yet 
candid.  He  believes  the  first  requisite  of 
a  good  conversationalist  is  to  be  a  good 
listener.  These  are  the  obvious  character- 
istics of  a  man  who  has  been  reared  In 
a  wholesome  family  atmoepbere.  They  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  person  who  appre- 
ciates his  famHy,  his  church,  and  his  coun- 
try. 

If  you  were  to  sit  down  with  B.  John  to 
discuss  the  idea  of  personal  philosophies 
I'm  sure  he  would  modestly  say.  "A  man's 
philosophy  should  simply  be.  to  be  honest 
with  hlmselX." 

But  B.  John's  phUosopby  Is  more  than 
this.  In  addition  to  his  devotion  to  Ood, 
family  and  country,  he  practices  an  actjve 
policy  of  good  citizenship.  His  Idea  of  good 
citizenship  embodies  aU  that  stands  for  loy- 
alty and  personal  integrity.  He  believes  that 
it  you  cannot  conscientiously  know  that 
you  are  fostering  these  virtues  •   •  •  then 


you  can't  call  yourself  a  good  citizen.  He 
has  often  said.  "We  in  this  country  are 
'citizens.'  •   •   •  not  "subjects'." 

We  become  "subjects"  when  we  lose  sight 
of  the  responsibilities  of  our  citizenship. 

This  is  a  refreshing  philosophy  In  a  time 
when  the  name  superpatrlot  has  taken  on 
a  somewhat  odious  meaning. 

Patriotism  means  the  same  thing  today, 
that  It  meant  on  December  7.  1941.  It  means 
the  same  thing  it  meant  on  July  4.  1778.  To 
many  it  means  more. 

It  means  more  than  national  pride.  Patri- 
otism has  always  Included  a  strong  love  for 
one's  own  city  and  community.  Countless 
people  will  criticize  the  United  States,  but 
these  same  people  will  think  twice  l>efore 
they  say  anything  alx)ut  Texas,  Brooklyn,  or 
Bridgeport. 

E.  John  Sleroclnskl's  patriotism — his  good 
citizenship — Is  best  shown  by  the  outstand- 
ing contributions  he  has  made  to  his  com- 
munity and  his  city. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  no  less  than 
seven  major  fundralslng  drives  on  a  com- 
munity and  a  cltywlde  level.  He  organized 
the  asth  Street  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Lawndale  Crawford  Nelghtx>rbood  Council, 
and  Just  recently  his  untiring  efforts  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  of  the  South  Lawn- 
dale  Conununlty  Conservation  Commission. 

He  serves  his  city  as  a  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library  and  as  treasurer  of  Mayor 
Daley's  youth  foundation.  He  holds  office 
In  eight  different  civic  organizations. 

He  Is  a  member  of  more  than  23  organiza- 
tions representing  veteran  groups,  civic  ad- 
visory committees,  fraternal  organizations, 
business   associations  and   fraternal  groups. 

I  might  add  that  while  he  devotes  much 
time  to  these  varloxis  humanitarian  activi- 
ties he  also  runs  a  highly  successful  business. 
His  Ingenuity  In  the  savings  and  loan  field 
has  brought  him  national  acclaim. 

In  paying  tribute  to  our  guest  of  honor 
this  afternoon  I  must  mention  that  his 
efforts  on  t>ehalf  of  his  fellowman  have  been 
recognized  before.  He  has  received  honors 
and  citations  from  organizations  ranging 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  "Oscar",  to 
the  "Award  of  Merit"  presented  by  the  city 
of  Chicago. 


Poor  Roads  Explaia  Much  of  Haiti's  Woes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

or   CONNlCnCTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  May  9  an  interesting  article,  pointing 
out  how  an  underdeveloped  country  like 
Haiti  has  suffered  from  an  inadequate 
road  system.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRD  as  follows: 
Pool  Roads  Explain  Much  or  HAm's  Woes 
(By  Clayton  WUUs) 

Pobt-au-Phinck,  HAm. — In  the  modern 
world  of  motorized  transportation,  one  of 
the  most  Important  lines  of  communication 
and  commerce  In  any  country.  Is  roads. 
Sadly  underdeveloped  Haiti  has  about  the 
worst  ones  imaginable.  The  roads  explain 
much  of  Haiti's  cultural  and  economic  back- 
wardness and  her  political  troubles  today. 

Take  the  road  from  this  capital  city  to 
the  nearest  Dominican  Republic  border 
town,  Jlmani:  For  the  first  10  miles  of  this 


40-mlle  trip  the  road  is  In  relatively  good 
shape.  Then,  as  you  move  out  Into  the  ex- 
tremely arid  last  SO  miles,  maintenance  be- 
comes Increasingly  poor.  Much  of  It  Isnt 
paved  at  all.  That's  until  you  reach  Oan- 
thler. 

There  you  encounter  an  even  worse  hole- 
infested  dirt  road  thru  sun-baked,  hilly 
country  until  you  get  to  Fond  Parlsien.  From 
that  point  on  the  highway  is  Impossible.  If 
not  Impassable.  You  can  get  through,  but 
that's  about  all.  and  at  a  snail's  pace.  Pot 
holes  everywhere.  There  are  washouts  in 
many  places.  Nothing  is  being  done  about 
them. 

SIGNiriCANT 

Tet,  this  road  could  be  a  salutary,  peace- 
ful and  profitable  route  of  exchange  between 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Not  only 
for  trade,  but.  of  course,  for  some  tourists. 
Then  there's  the  obvious  area  development 
that  could  go  along  with  Improved  driving 
conditions.  There's  another  potential  enter- 
prise, stymied  today  l>ecause  of  this  same 
poor  road  from  Port-au-Prlnce  eastward  40 
miles  to  the  Dominican  border.  This  is  Lake 
Etang  Saumatre — a  fine  spot  for  tovuist  hotel 
facilities  and  water  skiing.  The  road  skirts 
the  lake  for  most  of  the  10-mlle  stretch  from 
Fond  Parlsien  to  the  frontier.  But  it's  a 
brute  of  a  road  today. 

Another  "road"  that  is  so  bad  it  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed  is  the  one  from  Port-au- 
Prlnce  west  and  to  the  south  to  one  of  the 
largest  towns  on  the  south  coast  of  Haiti — 
Jacmel.  I  made  this  4-hoiu-.  60-mlle  trip  by 
Jeep  It's  about  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 
Hard,  steady  driving  was  needed  to  average 
15  miles  an  hour. 

SEACOAST 

Best  part  is  west  along  the  seacoast  to 
Oressier  and  Leogane.  But  through  the  sugar 
cane  plantations  the  road  is  an  appalling 
aeries  of  chuckholes  and  marooned  bridges. 
You  have  to  l>e  on  the  lookout  for  detours 
arotind  the  cement  bridges,  washed  out  on 
both  sides,  standing  like  Islands  In  the 
middle  of  stream  beds. 

But,  that's  only  the  beginning.  A  few 
miles  on.  the  road  goes  up  Into  the  moun- 
tains and  over  them  to  Jacmel.  If  you  don't 
like  driving  In  water,  go  by  plane;  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  Jaunt  is  across  streams.  If 
the  water  Is  high,  obviously  you  don't  go  to 
Jacmel  that  way,  because  at  several  spots 
you  must  drive  up  streams  a  100  or  300  yards 
at  a  stretch.  The  only  "maintenance"  I  saw 
was  being  done  by  a  few  workmen  replacing 
a  few  rocks  at  a  ford. 

Cost  of  putting  In  a  decent  rocul  through 
those  eroded,  dry  mountains  would  be  colos- 
sal. Maintenance,  if  one  was  ever  built, 
would  be  high. 

But  the  final  touch  comes  when  you  finally 
reach  the  end  of  the  rocul.  and  find  you  must 
buy  a  ticket  to  enter  the  colorful,  poverty 
stricken,  rundown,  colonial  city  of  Jacmel. 

This  ticket  is  a  "tax"  not  charged  by  Jac- 
mel, but  by  the  Duvalier  strongman  gov- 
ernment in  Port-au-Prlnce,  back  at  the  other 
end  of^he  line. 


Reports  to  the  United  Nations  Trusteeship 
Coancil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in     the     Concrcssional     Record     the 
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final  of  a  series  of  articles  presented  to 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship Council.  The  following  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Vicente  N.  Santos, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Micronesia, 
President  of  the  Mariana  District  Legis- 
lature, and  Special  Adviser  to  the  High 
Commissioner.  Mr.  Santos'  presenta- 
tion is  £is  follows: 
Report  to  the  Untted  Nations  Trusteeship 

COONCIL 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to 
attend  this  meeting  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil. I  consider  it  an  unusual  honor  because 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  traveled  out- 
side the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  I  should  like  to  extend  to  the  Coun- 
cil warm  greetings  from  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  At  the  same  time  I  feel 
certain  that^I  shall  gain  a  very  profitable 
experience  during  my  stay  here  and  from  my 
participation  in  the  meeting. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  and  the  United  States 
for  this  opportunity  of  serving  as  an  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation. 

During  the  past  10  years  I  have  been 
teaching  about  the  purposes  and  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  various  organs. 
My  students  have  spent  many  hours  study- 
ing the  activities  of  this  body  and  we  recog- 
nize that  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  Is  an  important  instru- 
ment toward  helping  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  am  pleased  to  Inform  the  Council  that 
the  people  of  the  trust  territory  are  deeply 
conscious  of  the  function  of  the  Trxisteeshlp 
Council  and  its  activities  in  assisting  them 
to  meet  their  needs.  Otir  people  look  to  the 
United  Nations  as  a  great  organization  In 
bringing  about  good  relations  among  na- 
tions, helping  to  bring  freedom  to  all  peoples 
and  to  maintain  peace  and  security  for  the 
enj03rment  of  all  mankind.  Perhaps  we  are 
particularly  conscious  of  the  need  for  peace 
since  our  Island  was  one  of  the  major  battle- 
field areas  of  World  War  11.  We  have  seen 
what  war  does;  we  have  had  our  homes  de- 
stroyed and  have  lost  our  loved  ones.  We 
do  not  want  this  to  happen  again  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

I  am  from  Salpan,  having  been  born  In 
Garapan,  Salpan,  in  1933.  I  begran  my 
schooling  during  the  Japanese  administra- 
tion but  had  c<Hnpleted  only  1  year  of  my 
education  before  the  end  of  the  war.  After 
the  war  I  entered  the  American  school  and  In 
1951  graduated  from  the  Pacific  Islands 
Teacher  Training  School,  which  was  then  at 
Truk. 

I  began  teaching  Inunedlately  after  gradu- 
ation, first  in  one  of  our  elementary  schools. 
In  1952  I  became  a  teacher  In  the  District 
Junior  High  School  and  have  been  teaching 
In  Junior  high  school  since  that  time.  By 
profession  I  am  a  social  science  and  history 
teacher  and  have  been  concerned  mainly 
with  civics,  a  field  which  is  very  Important 
In  our  new  and  developing  political  life. 
Currently,  In  addition  to  handling  social  sci- 
ence classes,  I  serve  as  assls tan t  principal  for 
the  new  public  high  school  of  the  Marianas 
District. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Micro- 
nesia and  ^so  a  congressman  In  the  new 
Marianas  District  Legislature.  Prior  to  this, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  congress- 
man in  the  Salpan  Municipal  Congress,  as 
legislative  secretary  from  1960  to  1961  and  as 
vice  speaker  in  1962. 

I  am  fortunate  In  having  traveled  and 
visited  all  the  district  centers  except  Tap. 
These  trips  have  given  me  firsthand  in- 
formation on  the  political  movements  and 
aspirations  of  each  district.  The  trips  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
Micronesia,  which  set  up  three  subcommit- 
tees— political,     economic,     and     social — to 


study  conditions  in  the  territory.  I  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  political  subcom- 
mittee for  1961-62.  Our  subcommittee 
visited  each  district,  meeting  with  the  Dis- 
trict Congress  oflQcials  and  other  Important 
leaders. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  the 
Ponape,  Palau  and  Marshall  congresses  while 
they  were  in  session.  I  was  astonished  at 
the  performance  and  the  ability  of  the  men 
who  were  striving  to  better  the  living  con- 
ditions of  their  people.  It  was  through  edu- 
cation that  these  men  acquired  the  neces- 
sary luiowledge  to  help  them  proceed  and 
move  forward  toward  the  kind  of  llfe^  they 
believe  men  ought  to  live.  These  men,  of 
course,  are  the  leaders  in  their  own  com- 
munities. Many  have  left  their  homes  in 
order  to  obtain  the  knowledge  required  to 
assist  their  people.  We  believe  that  educa- 
tion Is  what  makes  the  dream  of  these  men 
come  true.  It  Is  education  that  makes  every- 
thing possible  in  oiir -modern  civilization. 

People  In  the  trust  territory  feel  that 
education  is  a  vital  necessity  for  procuring 
a  better  living.  More  and  more  young  men 
and  women  all  over  the  trust  territory  are 
interested  in  getting  higher  education.  They 
are  forever  in  search  of  ways  of  acquiring  it. 
The  government  of  the  trvist  territory  Is 
aware  of  this  particular  matter  and  has  in- 
creased the  numt>er  of  scholarships  this  year 
to  meet  the  need.  District  congresses  also 
are  appropriating  funds  for  additional 
scholarships  and  special  training. 

Parents  In  the  trust  territory  today  un- 
derstand the  Importance  of  education.  They 
have  come  to  a  point  where  they  have  to 
modify  the  old,  traditional  belief  that  sons 
and  daughters  should  always  stay  at  home 
with  the  family.  Today  many  of  our  chil- 
dren are  away  from  their  parents,  attending 
schools  on  Guam,  the  PICS  on  Ponape,  In 
the  United  States,  or  elsewhere.  Because  of 
this  change  on  the  p>art-of  the  parents  also, 
many  Microneslans  are  now  holding  impor- 
tant positions  both  in  the  district  centers 
and  at  headquarters  on  Salpan.  These  posi- 
tions fall  Into  all  categories — political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  educational.  Judiciary,  and  so 
forth.  This  Is  quite  evident  especially  in 
the  public  health  department,  where  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  districts  are  headed  by  lii- 
cronesians.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
mention  the  person  responsible  for  the  prog- 
ress wlilch  has  been  achieved  in  the  field  of 
health,  for  he  is  a  man  who  wUl  always  be 
remembered  in  the  hearts  of  the  Microne- 
slans. He  Is  the  late  Dr.  Harrle  E.  Macdonald. 
We  owe  him  all  honor  and  resp>ect  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  and  devotion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  health  in  the  tnist  territory.  In 
the  department  of  education,  two  districts 
are  headed  by  Microneslans.  There  are  two 
yoiuig  men  wcM-king  now  In  the  political 
affairs  office  at  headquarters,  and  each  dis- 
trict has  political  affairs  oiDoers.  I  believe 
the  Council  is  aware  of  the  gradual  Improve- 
ment of  Mlcroneslan  employment  conditions 
In  the  trust  territory.  Many  Important  Jobs 
are  today  held  by  Microneslans.  This  is  pos- 
sible becaxise  of  advanced  training  and 
schooling  offered  by  our  government. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events,  which 
took  place  on  July  1,  1962,  was  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory under  clvU  government.  I  know  that 
the  Council  is  pleased  with  this  result.  With 
the  new  change  In  administration.  Rota  Dis- 
trict was  incorporated  with  Salpan  District 
and  a  new  district  was  formed,  the  Marianas 
District.  Immediately  the  leaders  In  the 
Marianas,  with  the  assistance  of  the  politi- 
cal affairs  personnel  from  headquarters,  ini- 
tiated the  creation  of  a  district  legislature. 
After  several  weeks  of  preparation  and  plan- 
ning, the  members  of  the  charter  conven- 
tion adopted  the  district  legislature  charter 
for  the  Mariana  Islands. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  Mariana  Islands 
District  Legislature  convened  its  first  session 


in  the  history  of  the  Marianas.  This  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  political  progress  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  trust  territory.  I  was 
hon<M'ed  by  l>elng  elected  its  first  president. 

Another  Important  event  was  the  transfer 
of  trust  territory  headquarters  to  the  soil 
of  the  territory  Itself.  This  transfer  will 
bring  the  people  of  the  territory  closer  to- 
gether, creating  greater  xmderstanding  and 
cooperation  among  them  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  their  feeling  of  political 
unity.  This  unity  was  manifested  during 
the  special  session  of  the  Council  of  Micro- 
nesia which  was  held  at  Headquarters,  Sal- 
pan, this  past  March,  when  the  major  Issue 
of  the  formation  of  a  "territorial  congress" 
was  discussed.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
session  was  to  decide  whether  this  body 
should  be  a  bicameral  or  unicameral  one. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  on  this  matter 
the  Council  finally  decided,  by  a  majority 
vote,  to  recommend  for  consideration  the 
bicameral  system.  Personally,  I  favor  the 
unicameral  system.  At  this  stage  of  our 
development,  such  a  body  would,  I  feel,  be 
less  complicated. 

Another  item  worthy  of  mention  is  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  their  Government. 
This  is  manifested  through  the  many  elec- 
tions held  in  the  past.  More  and  more 
p>eopIe  are  participating  in  the  elections. 
It  vised  to  be  that  a  candidate  needed  only 
a  handful  of  voters  to  be  elected.  Very  few 
people  were  interested  in  the  affairs  of  their 
government.  But  today,  at  least  in  my 
district,  a  candidate  must  work  day  and 
night  for  his  election.  People  are  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  good  government  and 
they  Judge  a  candidate's  ability  and  per- 
formance accordingly. 

In  the  Marianas  where  we  have  political 
parties,  especially  on  the  Island  of  Salpan, 
people  are  very  conscious  of  their  Govern- 
ment. The  political  leaders  who  hold  seats 
In  the  municipal  congress  and  the  district 
legislature  must  produce  res\ilts  or  else  they 
will  not  be  reelected  at  the  next  election. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  other  districts 
adopt  political  parties.  I  know  that  political 
parties  are  new  in  our  territory,  but  they 
are  not  new  In  the  world.  Political  parties, 
I  feel,  help  insxire  that  qualified  candidates 
run  for  oflBce,  and  provide  better  public  of- 
ficials. 

Social  conditions  in  the  trust  territory 
are  progressing  rapidly.  People  are  gaining 
a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
20th  centnjry  civilization,  and  hetilth  condi- 
tions are  Improving  under  the  supervision  of 
public  health  personnel.  Trust  territory 
students  are  studying  for  medical  degrees. 
Nurses  are  also  playing  a  very  important 
part  In  the  Improvement  of  health.  Without 
their  assistance  the  doctors  would  find  it 
difficult  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  A  few 
months  ago  a  polio  protection  program  for 
the  whole  trust  territory  was  Initiated. 

Perhaps  this  Is  -an  appropriate  time  to 
mention  the  typhoon  which  hit  the  Marianas. 
Typhoon  Olive,  with  winds  of  116  miles  per 
hovir  and  gusts  up  to  123  luiots,  smashed  Into 
Salpan  on  April  30  of  this  year.  Salpan  was 
severely  damaged.  Among  the  major  damage 
was  the  destruction  of  part  of  the  new  Dis- 
trict Hospital.  Supply  warehouses  and  pub- 
lic works  buildings  suffered  great  damages 
also.  Powerllnes  were  downed.  Ak>out  95 
percent  of  all  houses  on  Salpan  also  suf- 
fered some  damage,  with  about  30  percent 
total  destruction  of  local  buildings.  Three 
villages  suffered  damages,  the  worst  being 
Tanapag,  Chalan  Kanoa,  and  San  Roque.  No 
lives  were  lost,  however,  and  only  one  minor 
Injury  resulted  from  tlie  typhoon. 

The  people  are  very  grateful  for  the  gen- 
erous assistance  received  from  various  groups 
and  organizations.  The  XJJS.  Navy  In  Guam 
provided  transportation  for  inspection  teams, 
shipment  of  medical  supplies,  and  naval  hos- 
pital personnel  to  help  in  administering  ty- 
phoid inoculations.    The  American  Red  Cross 
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and  other  agencies  gare  Immediate  assist- 
ance. As  a  resident  of  Halpan  and  on  t>elialf 
of  my  people.  I  wish  to  extend  to  all  the 
people,  groups,  agencies,  and  organizations 
vho  have  extended  their  assistance  to  us  In 
one  way  or  another,  oiu  appreciation,  which 
also  goes  to  the  government  of  the  trust 
territory  for  Its  qxUck  and  generous  assist- 
ance during  the  time  of  disaster 

In  the  field  of  economic  development  the 
territory  is  also  progressing.  Many  business 
enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  are  help- 
ing to  boost  the  economy  of  the  territory. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Oovernment  is  provid- 
ing experts  in  the  field  of  economics,  both 
In  the  districts  and  at  headquarters  level. 

We  are  trying  our  best  to  share  in  the 
solution  of  these  problems  of  our  islands. 
We  look  to  the  council  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance. 

Before  I  withdraw.  I  wish  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  this  council  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  it.  And  lastly,  for  this 
great  organization,  the  United  Nations,  I 
pray  that  its  many  hours  of  meetings  and 
debates  will  bring  success  in  the  maintenance 
of  happiness,  peace,  and  sec\irity  for  all 
mankind. 


Federal  Goverament  PoQotes  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MAKTU^m 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 19$3 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  House  of  Representatives  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  has  been  hearing 
testimony  on  the  problem  of  the  soiling 
of  natural  waters  by  improper  disposal 
of  wastes.  The  editorial  which  follows 
suggestions  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  a  prime  offender  In  the 
destruction  of  our  drinking  water  supply 
and  recreational  streams.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  is  to  set  the  pace  in 
correcting  this  menace  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation,  then  ex- 
cuses must  be  replaced  by  actions  based 
on  forward-looking  responsibility : 
(From  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald, 
June  13,  1963] 
PooE  Pisa 

Pollution  of  streams  and  underground 
water  is  a  serious  problem,  menacing  health, 
destroying  wild  life,  and  spoiling  outdoor 
fun.  Many  minds  are  dealing  with  it.  and 
bllUona  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  correct 
It. 

An  iisual.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Pederal  Government  get  into  the  act,  and 
the  House  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee 
has  been  hearing  testimony  about  the  prob- 
lem. Imagine  the  Pederal  chagrin  when 
the  evidence  showed  that  one  of  the  moat 
serious  spoUers  of  oxir  water  supply  la  the 
Federal  Oovernment. 

The  worst  kill  of  fish  recorded  In  the  Na- 
tion last  year  occxirred  inside  the  city  of 
Washington  Itself,  where  3.2  million  alewlves 
(a  kind  of  herring)  died  as  the  result  of 
waste  that  found  its  way  into  the  Anacosta 
River  from  a  highway  project. 

But  the  Federal  offenses  span  the  Nation. 
The  Army  dumps  248.000  gallons  of  un- 
treated waste  Into  the  Hudson  daily.  The 
major  polluter  of  Cape  May,  NJ.,  harbor 
turns  out  to  be  the  Coast  Ouard  Station. 
The  Navy  set-up  at  Lakehurst.  NJ.,  dumps 
its  domestic  waste  Into  the  Toms  River,  and 
S  miles  below  it  enters  a  recreational  lake. 


Bigger  figures  are  available.  At  Charles- 
town.  S  C  .  Navy  Installations  and  a  hospital, 
dtunp  3.4  million  gallons  of  industrial  waste 
and  raw  sewage  into  th«  Cooper  River,  and 
5  8  million  gallons  of  sewage  a  day  flow 
from  Army  installations  into  the  waters  of 
Hawaii. 

These  are  examples,  of  which  there  are 
many.  In  all.  the  Federal  Government  is 
said  to  account  for  3  percent  of  all  pollution 
of  American  waters — a  high  figure  when  you 
consider  that  most  Federal  facilities  are 
served  by  conununlty  sewage  systems  like 
all  the  other  buildings  In  town. 

Water  pollution  can  be  controlled.  The 
Interstate  compact  for  this  purpose  on  the 
Ohio  River  has  Induced  industries  and  gov- 
ernments to  spend  a  bUlion  dollars  for  con- 
trol facilities  with  beneficial  results.  Other 
areas  have  similar  programs,  and  all  should 
have. 

The  Government  pleads  that  budgetary 
considerations  are  the  reason  for  its  offenaaa. 
The  Federal  role  as  a  major  polluter  brings 
into  question  the  value  of  its  prof  erred  lead- 
ership In  dealing  with  this  problem.  And 
if  It  hasn't  enough  money  to  curb  Its  own 
waste  why  ask  it  for  funds  to  curb  the  waste 
of  others? 


HoQse  ResoIotioB  14:  Special  ComBittee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PEKNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress It  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufQclent 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
CoNGRissioNAL  RxcoRD,  March  8.  1961. 
"Russia  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  re^xinse  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
ts  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 


are  expensive  and  valuable.  I  include  the 
following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Spaiiroimj).  111..  June  14,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smm, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DKAa  RKPaESKNTATTvx  Sscmi :  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  several  measures  have  been 
inuoduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

We  urge  you  to  take  quick  action  on  House 
Resolution  14  and  to  support  any  measure 
which  would  enable  the  United  States  to  aid 
captive  nations. 
Sincerely. 

STAMI.XT  SmLAUSKAS. 

« 

Racini,  Wis..  May  29. 1963. 
Congressman  Danib.  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Congressman:  The  Racine  chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14.  submitted  by  you. 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  develc^ments  worldwide  and  in 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannized  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  in  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are.  in  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
HowAED  W.  Smtth,  head  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  release  your  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and 
passage. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
measure? 

Sincerely. 

Jack  Kamalian, 

Freaident. 

DouGi^s.  Mich.,  June  15,  1963. 
Representative  Danul  J.  Flood. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REraBSEWTATmc  Flood:  I  heard  you 
on  the  "Manlon  Forum."  June  2.  19<J8,  and 
what  you  said  startled  me.  As  you  suggested 
I  wrote  my  Congressmen,  and  told  them  of 
this  situation. 

I  am  interested  in  the  btU  you  have  in- 
troduced to  create  a  Captive  Nations  Cbm- 
mlttee.  I  think  that  such  a  committee 
would  give  great  hop>e  to  the  people  of  these 
nations.  Also  It  could  inform  the  American 
people  of  what  is  happening  in  the  captive 
countries. 

Would  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of  this 
resolution,  and  several  of  the  speeches  you 
have  given  on  the  floor  explaining  it? 

Keep  up  the  good  work  in  keeping  our 
Republic  free. 

Yours  truly.  I 

PcnaR.  Chase. 

Supreme  Commhtee  roa 
Liberation  or  Lithuania, 
New  York,  NY.,  June  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smtth, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules,  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington  DC. 
DcAs  CHAiRMAif:  The  Soviet  Oovernment 
knows  well  that  the  colonial  rule  under 
which  It  holds  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
European  nations  oppressed  and  exploited 
cannot  last  forever.  The  world  movement 
for  abolition  of  colonial  systems  wUl  sooner 
or  later  compel  the  U.S.SJl.  to  restore  the 
rights  of  self-determination  to  the  nations 
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which  Soviet  Russia  has  enslaved  during  the 
last  decades.  Moscow  leaders  also  are  aware 
that  the  captive  hations  are  struggling  for 
their  liberation  from  the  Soviet  colonial  sys- 
tem. 

The  Kremlin  is  therefore  very  sensitive  to 
the  ofllcial  steps  taken  by  the  free  countries 
In  favor  of  freedom  to  men  and  nations. 
Under  pressure  ot  such  steps,  the  Soviet 
Union  already  has  brought  certain  changes 
in  its  empire  of  slaves.  Moscow  would  do 
more  in  this  sense  if  demanded  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  Powers. 

In  this  conjunction  the  House  Resolution 
14,  if  passed,  appears  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  will  be  able  both  to  keep  the  House 
informed  on  the  developments  within  the 
Communist  camp  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  request  your  au- 
thoritative support  of  the  House  Resolution 
14  to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations,  which  will  witness  for  years  to 
come  of  the  American  interest  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Inalienable  right  of  men  and  na- 
tions to  live  under  governments  of  their  own 
free  choice. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  A.  Trimakas, 

President. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  June  5. 1963. 
Mr.  Walter  Tustaniwskt, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear    Mr.    TusTANrwsKT:   Thank    you    for 
yoxir  letter   of  May   26   regarding   Congress- 
man   Flood's    House    Resolution    14    which 
would   create   a   Special    Committee   on    the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  familiar  with  this  resolution  and 
beUeve  that  all  the  ethnic  groups  are  in  full 
•coord  with  the  purposes  of  it. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  when  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
action,  it  will  have  my  fullest  support. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  Interest 
and  views  of  yoxir  fine  organization  concern- 
ing this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  M.  Rtan, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Beaaty  at  Well  as  Brawn  in  West  Yirsinia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VntOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is 
famous  for  the  brawn  of  its  miners  and 
the  rugged  grandeur  of  its  mountainous 
terrain.  Perhaps  less  familiar  is  the 
fact  that  my  State  is  also  an  important 
producer  of  objects  of  beauty  and 
delicacy. 

For  example,  in  the  field  of  hand- 
blown  glassware.  West  Virginia  leads  the 
entire  Natioa  Our  glassware  Is  admired 
in  the  windows  of  many  great  churches, 
such  as  the  Washington  Cathedral  here 
in  the  Capital.  The  fascinating  history 
of  the  handblown  glass  Industry,  from 
its  inception  at  Jamestown  in  1608  to  its 
present  flourishing  status,  is  told  In  a 


recent  article  in  the  Charleston  ( W.  Va. ) 
Sunday  Oazette-Mail. 

I  ask  imanim.ous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Handblown  Glassware 

In  1608  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  North  Amer- 
ica's first  Industry  was  bom — ^molten  glass 
was  shaped  into  objects  of  beauty. 

Today,  some  360  years  later  there  are 
plants  throughout  West  Virginia  doing  much 
the  same  work  that  was  done  at  Jamestown, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  then  a  1,000 
years  earlier. 

The  Mountain  State  is  by  far  the  top  pro- 
ducer of  handblown  glassware  in  the  United 
States,  holding  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
market. 

Nearly  30  fancy  glassware  plants  dot  the 
State. 

At  these  places  are  produced  handmade 
glass  articles  that  rank  with  the  finest  pro- 
duced throughout  the  world  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Italy,  England.  France  and  Germany. 

Morgantown  Glassware  Guild,  Inc.,  at 
Morgantown  is  the  producer  of  nationally 
famous  blown  glassware  that  has  graced  the 
American  home  for  more  than  60  years.  The 
firm  is  the  maker  of  the  official  crystal  serv. 
ice  at  the  White  House. 

At  Willlamstown  near  Parkersburg  Is  lo- 
cated Pentpn  Art  Glass  Co..  makers  of  milk 
glass  and  early  American  design  colc»-  glass. 

West  Virginia  Glass  Specialty  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
Weston,  ts  a  leader  in  the  field  of  popular 
types  of  glass  such  as  apothecary  jars,  flor- 
ists glassware,  hurricane  lamp  shades,  candy 
jars  and  many  different  kinds  of  drinkware. 

Viking  Glass  Co.,  at  New  Martinsville,  keeps 
In  mind  both  America's  historic  past  and  at 
the  same  time  looks  to  the  future.  While 
continuing  to  produce  early  American  arti- 
cles, the  firm  also  searches  for  new  style  ideas 
and  glass  futures.  Their  new  design  trends 
have  become  an  Influence  in  the  modern 
American  home. 

There's  Rainbow  Art  Glass  Co.,  Inc.,  at 
Huntington,  Bischoff  Glass  Co.,  at  Culloden, 
and  Blenko  Glass  Co.,  Inc.,  at  MUton. 

Blenko  is  probably  the  best  example  of  the 
old  tradition  of  glassmaking  being  carried 
out  in  the  space  age. 

The  company's  name  comes  from  William 
Blenko,  a  British  glassmaker  who  after  three 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  a  glass- 
making  Industry  In  this  country  flnolly  suc- 
ceeded at  Milton. 

In  1922  Blenko  was  70.  His  son.  William 
H.  Blenko,  joined  him  the  following  year,  and 
for  7  years  they  struggled  in  a  business  which 
seemed  to  hold  no  future. 

Although  it  was  the  height  of  the  depres- 
sion, William  H.  Blenko  saw  a  future  In  his 
business. 

While  Blenko  had  been  producing  glass 
exclusively  for  church  windows  and  related 
usee,  a  need  was  seen  for  some  other  product. 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  a  large 
New  England  department  store  to  make 
handmade  flower  vases  and  tableware.  This 
ware  was  previously  being  Imported  from 
Venice  and  instead  of  the  restricted  field  of 
making  glass  for  church  windows,  the  com- 
pany found  opened  to  a  new,  wider  and  high- 
ly promising  field. 

Since  then  the  name  of  Blenko  Glass  has 
spread  far  and  wide.  Much  of  the  glass  in 
the  windows  of  Washington  Cathedral,  the 
cathedrals  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  St. 
Patrick  in  New  York  City,  the  Harkness  Li- 
brary at  Yale  and  the  Cathedral  at  Monter- 
rey, Mexico,  is  Blenko. 

Since  1937  Blenko  has  been  the  licensed 
manufacturer  of  all  glass  reproductions  at 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 


Blenko  is  a  fiourlshlng  bttsiness,  employing 
about  150  persons.  It  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  town  of  Milton,  for  99  percent  of  the 
annual  pajrroll  of  almost  91  million  goes  to 
local  employees. 

The  factory,  as  do  the  other  handblown 
operations  in  the  State,  attracts  thousands  of 
visitors  every  year  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  toiu  the 
factory  or  to  browse  through  the  myriad  of 
interesting  glass  pieces  in  the  display  room. 

Tourists  marvel  at  the  beehive  of  activity 
at  the  plant. 

Tools  used  are  the  same  as  those  used 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  the  basic  opera- 
tions are  unchanged.  The  forms  are  hand 
carved  from  applewood  and  sticks  and  pad- 
dles of  charcoal  are  used  for  shaping. 
The  job  of  glassblowlng  Is  truly  an  art. 
One  of  the  Old  World  traditions  is  that 
fine  blassblowing  could  only  be  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 

This  has  been  disproved  by  Blenko.  for 
the  craftsmen  have  learned  the  art  on  the 
job,  from  experienced  glass  blowers  to  be 
sure,  but  without  any  limitations  of  close- 
guarded  family  secrets. 

In  Blenko'B  beginning  there  were  two 
Swedish  glasEworkers  who  were  highly  ex- 
perienced in  such  work.  Three  of  four  men 
who  learned  from  them  are  still  on  the 
job,  and  are  teaching  others. 

TYuly  interested  boys  practice  on  their 
own  time,  learning  and  Improving  as  they  go 
along.  This  is  more  a  personal  art  than  a 
mechanical  process. 

Glassworkers  work  around  a  furnace  in 
teams  of  six  which  are  called  "shops,"  and 
each  shop  works  independently  of  any  other 
shop.  The  two  top  men  are  the  "blower", 
who  gives  the  piece  its  preliminary  shape, 
and  the  "finisher"  who  does  the  final  shap- 
ing. 

Many  more  hoxirs  of  skUled  work  and  plan- 
ning goes  into  a  piece  of  glassware  before  it 
reaches  the  furnace  stage. 

After  the  basic  design  comes  off  the  draw- 
ing boards  begins  the  delicate  and  exacting 
process  of  selecting  the  right  ingredients  to 
produce  the  desired  color  and  texture. 

Only  after  weeks  of  testing  and  retestlng 
Is  the  article  ready  for  production. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  the  earliest 
of  American  industries? 

The  outlook  for  the  State  and  the  Nation's 
flat  glass  and  glass  container  industry  is 
rather  bleak  because  Increased  foreign  im- 
ports have  grabbed  much  of  the  market. 

But  the  picture  is  more  promising  for  the 
handblown  industry,  according  to  William  H. 
Blenko,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Milton  flrm.  r 

Blenko,  as  do  the  other  fancy  glass  plants, 
finds  Itself  in  much  the  same  situation  as 
back  In  1922 — competing  against  imports. 

Before  the  depression  it  was  because  for- 
eign glassware  held  the  market  because  of 
its  high  quality.  Today,  the  problem  is 
cheaper  prices. 

While  weekly  salaries  of  more  than  $100 
are  not  uncommon  for  an  American  glass- 
worker,  Blenko  said  he  recently  read  that 
some  French  workers  in  the  field  were  strik- 
ing for  a  $15  weekly  salary. 

"Imports  have  certainly  plagued  the  indus- 
try, especially  in  the  stemware  field,"  he  said, 
"but  I  see  a  bright  future." 

"I  think  that  the  companies  that  are  pro- 
gressive, have  a  good  design  and  a  good 
product  certainly  have  a  bright  and  promis- 
ing future." 

Blenko  plans  to  construct  new  and  larger 
display  and  sales  rooms  in  the  near  future 
and  has  prospects  of  new  markets  for  their 
products. 

While  West  Virginia  is  making  an  all-out 
effort  this  centennial  year  to  gain  a  new 
image,  the  handblown  glass  Industry  con- 
tinues to  products  that  make  the  Mountain 
States  a  great  name  in  glass  handcrafu. 
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VS.  Prcstice  CoatiMiet  To  Slide  u 
Ktanedj  Failares  Mount 


EXTEa^SlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRKSZNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
no  administration  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  had  such  a  record  of 
complete  failure  as  the  present  one. 

Our  domestic  policies  are  In  a  shambles 
with  law-defying  mobs  running  rampant 
in  cities  across  the  land ;  people  are  being 
hurt  and  lulled  and  ail  the  President  can 
suggest  as  a  solution  Ls  to  give  in  to  the 
demands  of  those  who  are  creating  the 
dlsordrr.  Stultifying  tax  rates  and  ever 
increasing  Federal  spending  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  President  are  fast  drying 
up  capital  needed  for  new  ventures  and 
an  expanding  economy  with  the  result 
that  our  economic  growth  is  being  stran- 
gled by  an  ever -expanding  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Abroad.  U.S.  prestige  and  power  has 
never  been  as  low.  Our  enemies  are  be- 
coming bolder,  more  arrogant  and  are 
making  more  and  more  demands  for  sur- 
render of  the  principles  for  which  we 
have  stood  throughout  our  history. 
Communism  Ls  strengthening  its  hold  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  our  allies  seem, 
to  have  lost  all  confidence  In  U.S.  leader- 
ship and  are  openly  contemptuous  In 
demanding  more  money  as  a  price  of 
future  alliances. 

The  bright  golden  promises  of  the  can- 
didate of  the  New  Frontier  are  now  tar- 
nished with  the  leaden  burden  of  a  Pres- 
ident who  has  been  unable  to  understand 
or  cope  rvith  the  problems  which  con- 
front the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation. 
Only  the  people  can  now  save  America 
and  we.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  bounden  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple to  reassert  our  Constitutional  respon- 
sibilities and  demand  that  the  President 
stay  within  the  bounds  of  his  constitu- 
tional authority.  In  this  way  we  may  be 
able  to  halt  the  headlong  rush  to  ruin 
In  which  we  are  now  engaged  until  the 
people  have  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
move the  inept  leadership  of  this  admin- 
istration and  replace  it  with  a  leader 
capable  of  meeting  the  problems  of  this 
decade. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  News- 
gram  page  of  the  U.S.  News  L  World 
Report  of  July  1  sums  up  In  concise  lan- 
guage the  failures  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration   and    some    of    the    awful 

results: 

Nkwsckam 

President  Kenned;,  for  the  time  at  leaat, 
finds  the  breaks  going  against  him.  That's 
true  both  at  home  and  In  bU  dealings  with 
the  world  outside. 

At  home.  Negro  demands  are  broader  and 
more  Insistent  than  any  expected.  Abroad, 
nothing  at  the  moment  seems  to  b«  going 
right  on  any  continent. 

The  President  is  luckj  that  this  Is  IMS. 
not  election  year  1964. 

The  outslda  world  seems  leas  and  leas  In- 
terested In  U.S.  leadership.  Other  coxintrlea 
still  like  U.S.  dollars  and  protection,  but  not 
U.S  ideas. 


Mr.  Kennedy,  with  his  trsTels.  Is  not  likely 
to  change  that  trend. 

France,  of  course.  Is  going  her  own  way. 
Great  Britain  Is  shaken  by  poUtical  scandal 
and  a  tottering  Conservative  Qovemment. 
Labor.  If  and  when  It  takes  oyer,  will  veer 
toward  "neutralism"  and  more  welfare-state 
plans. 

Italy  has  veered  strongly  leftward.  Oer- 
nrnny  remains  a  firm  US.  ally,  but  is  about 
to  change  Chancellors.  The  Germans,  all  of 
a  sudden,  and  that  they  are  In  a  highly  fav- 
orable bargaining  position  In  dealing  with 
the  United  States. 

West  Europe  Is  drifting,  with  the  drift  not 
to  United  States  liking. 

It'^  much  the  same  in  this  hemisphere 
Canada  Is  Joining  Latin  America  In  penaliz- 
ing American  investors.  Canada's  new  Gov- 
ernoMnt  appears  to  be  as  uncertain  an  ally 
as  the  old — or  maybe  more  so. 

Cuba,  of  course.  Is  a  Russian  sateUite. 
Brazil,  biggest  of  countries  In  South  America. 
wants  more  and  more  money  as  the  price  of 
holding  back  from  much  cloeer  ties  with 
Russia.  Castro,  backed  by  Russia,  Is  active 
everywhere. 

Vietnam,  where  U.S.  troops  are  fighting  in 
southeast  Asia.  Is  In  a  very  serloiis  political 
mess.  That  war  Isnt  going  well.  Laos  has 
about  been  given  up.  ThaUand  Is  suspicious 
of  U.S.  motives.  Pakistan,  formerly  a  firm 
XJJ3.  ally,  has  been  offended.  Nehru's  India 
keeps  trying  to  play  oO  United  States  and 
Russia  In  the  Interest  of  more  aid  for  her- 
self. 

Congress,  all  the  whUe.  Is  tiring  of  trying 
to  buy  friends  everywhere. 

So  Mr  Kennedy  has  plenty  to  think  about 
besides  the  Negro  problecn.  The  Negro  de- 
mand at  home  Is  for  "compensatory  positive 
discrimination.'*  It's  for  Governnvent  actloo 
to  discriminate  In  favor  of  Negroes.  The 
President  now  Is  asking  Congress  for  power 
to  give  to  Negroes  much  ot  what  they 
demand. 


Seven  Out  of  Ten  Say  Negroes  Are 
Jastified 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MTMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota poll,  widely  known  for  its  ac- 
curacy, conducted  interviews  on  civil 
rights  early  in  June. 

Although  most  voters  did  not  favor 
the  demonstrations  by  Negroes  in  the 
South,  the  overwhelming  majority  felt 
that  Negroes  are  justified  in  asking  for 
an  end  to  segregation.  The  poll  shows 
that  71  percent  feel  the  Negroes  are 
justified  and  only  17  percent  that  they 
are  unjustified. 

The  poll  follows: 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune. 
June  23.  1963 1 

Public  Backs  Nicro  Daivs  roa  PBoMrr  End 
TO  SBcaacATioif 

Seven  out  of  ten  Mlnnesotans  say  that  Ne- 
groes "are  Justified  In  asking  that  segregation 
be  ended  promptly  In  the  South." 

And  6  out  of  10  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "should  take  a  more  active  part 
than  It  has  up  to  now  '  In  the  southern  crisis 
over  race  relations. 

But  an  equally  large  number  of  State 
adults — 0  out  of  10 — disapprove  at  the  dem- 
onstrations which  Negroes  have  been  staging 
in  the  South  In  behalf  of  desegregation. 


Those  are  findings  In  a  Just-completed 
survey  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minne- 
sota Poll.  In  which  a  representative  croes 
section  of  the  State's  voting-age  men  and 
wonven  was  questioned. 

Interviewing  took  place  June  7-11. 

The  series  of  questions  began  with  this: 

"Lately  Negro  groups  In  a  number  of  south- 
em  cities  have  been  staging  demonstrations 
to  get  rid  of  segregation  practices  In  stores, 
parks,  and  other  areas  which  the  public  uses. 
In  general,  do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  demonstrations  by  Negroes  In  the 
South?" 

The  replies: 


ill)  pcrtvnt] 

Total 

Men 

WOOMB 

K  pprove  of  dcmonstratlona. . . 
nisapprovf  

33 

03 

1 

» 

38 

57 
O 
S 

27 
67 

(^ualilftHl  answers 

3 

No  o|>iok>n 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

loa 

'  Less  than  1  perrent. 

Only  among  college-educated  Mlnnesotans 
Is  there  a  majority  (51  percent)  expression 
of  approval  of  the  Negro  demonstrations. 

Interviewers  then  asked: 

"At  some  demonstrations.  Negroes  have 
been  arrested  in  large  numbers  and  violence 
has  broken  out.  Do  yoa  feel  the  violence 
has  been  due  mainly  to  the  white  people,  or 
mainly  to  the  Negroes?" 

The  answers: 


[In  perornt] 

Total 

Men 

W*... 

Violence  due  mainly  to  white 
peopls. 

r 

3S 

38 

1 

t 

r 

38 

30 

1 

7 

37 

"Doe  matnly  to  both" 

QnsllfliHl  answrn    .    

33 

38 
1 

So  optaku. 

11 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

The  next  question  ' 

"Is  It  your  feeling  that  Ksgio—  are  or  ar* 
not  jiistifled  in  asking  tliat  segregation  be 
ended  promptly  In  the  South?" 

The  replies: 

(In  pcrcentl 


Total 

Men 

Womaa 

Necroes  are  Jastlfled.. 

71 

17 

« 

6 

87 

21 

7 

6 

74 

NotjiutUM 

14 

Quallfled  answers 

4 

No  opinion 

8 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

The  moet  frequent  quallfled  ooooment  U 
"It's  going  to  take  time — segregation  Isn't 
going  to  disappear  overnight."  A  few  per- 
sons say  the  Negroes  "are  pushing  it  too 
hard." 

There  is  statewide  agreement,  among  ur- 
ban and  rural  people,  those  on  all  educa- 
tional levels,  and  In  all  age  groups,  that  the 
Negroes  "are  Justified"  In  seeking  a  prompt 
eivd  to  segregation  In  the  South. 

Even  among  Mlnnesotans  who  disapprove 
of  the  Negro  demonstrations  In  southern 
areas,  a  majority  uphold  the  Negroes'  right 
to  press  for  an  early  end  to  segregation 
practices. 

The  final  question  was: 

"Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  a  more  active  part  than  It  has 
up  to  now  In  the  white -and -Negro  relations 
problem  In  the  South,  or  do  you  think  It 
should  take  a  lees  active  part?" 

(President  Kennedy  Isst  Thursday  sent  to 
Congress  a  request  for  Immediate  enact- 
UMnt  of  a  series  of  civil  rights  laws,  aimed 
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at   barring    discrimination    in   Jobs,   voting, 
schools,  and  public  accommodations.) 
The  answers: 

[In  peroent] 


Total 

Men 

Women 

more  active  part 

00 
17 

17 

1 
6 

«1 
17 

17 
1 
4 

00 

Phould  Uke  leas  active  nMt . . 

"tiboald  Ko  on  dolnf  what  It 

has  h<*n  fining"........ . 

17 
18 

QusIUWhI  answers . 

1 

No  ODinion         - 

0 

TotaL 

100 

100 

100 

In  a  few  instances,  people  say  "I  don't 
think  the  Federal  Government  can  solve  it" 
or  "if  the  States  can't  handle  It,  then  the 
Federal  Government  should  step  In." 

But  the  public  feeling  throughout  Min- 
nesota Is  that  the  Government  In  Washing- 
ton should  do  more  than  it  has  been  doing 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  South's 
racial  problem. 


More  Voices  Are  Raised  To  Oppose  Price 
Faint  Throafh  So-Called  Qaality 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  Is  often  the  forgot- 
ten man  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  It  is, 
therefore,  gratifying  to  hear  more  voices 
being  raised  In  protest  against  the 
wholesale  vertical  price  fixing  which 
would  he  fostered  by  the  so-called  qual- 
ity stabilization  bills  now  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  but  the  issue  for 
June  11,  1963,  contains  a  cogent  edito- 
rial pointing  out  the  damage  which  these 
so-called  quality  stabilization  bills 
would  do  to  our  competitive  American 
free  enterprise  system.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  said: 

SnUCTLT    Amkucan 

An  organisation  bearing  the  augxist  title 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
dependent Retailing  warns  that  "hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  Nation's  •  •  •  propri- 
etors of  Independent  retail  business  are  to- 
day fighting  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle.  •  •  • 
The  great  American  dream — the  opportunity 
for  a  citizen  to  start  and  run  his  own  busi- 
ness— appears  to  be  verging  on  a  nlght- 
nuure." 

What  has  made  things  all  that  desperate? 
It's  that  familiar  old  monster,  competition. 
Mainly,  according  to  the  complaint.  It's 
those  price-cutting  big  stores,  the  discount 
houses  and  chains.  To  fight  this  competi- 
tion the  bureau  urges  passage  of  fair  trade 
legislation,  a  species  of  which  is  again  before 
Congress;  It  would  prohibit  any  merchant 
anywhere  from  selling  a  national  brand 
product  at  a  price  lower  than  that  set  by 
the  manufacturer. 

Under  a  fair  trade  law — or.  to  describe  It 
more  accurately,  a  prlce-flxlng  law — the  bu- 
reau says  that  "the  consumer  will  be  paying 
no  more  than  her  neighbor  for  a  particular 
branded  article.  •  •  •  One  price  to  every 
cxutomer  Is  strictly  American." 


Is  it  now?  We  had  always  thought  com- 
peting for  customers  with  lower  prices,  bet- 
ter service  and  other  ways  was  one  of  the 
most  American  things  about  America.  Just 
as  we'd  thought  the  same  about  the  con- 
sumer's Interest  In,  and  Ingenuity  In  finding, 
a  bfugaln. 

Indeed,  prioe-flxlng  is  usually  considered 
so  un-American  that  some  Americans  who 
try  it  get  thrown  In  the  clink.  We  are  sure 
the  driun-beaters  for  fair  trade,  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  wouldn't  want  that  to  happen 
to  them.  And  we  can't  help  wondering  what 
hlBt(H7  books  they  get  their  nightmares 
out  of. 

Indeed,  even  In  Maryland,  a  fair  trade 
State,  Ctovemor  Tawes  recently  vetoed 
a  bill  which  would  have  extended  to 
liquor  the  retail  price  fixing  fostered  by 
fair  trade.  In  his  veto  message,  Governor 
Tawes  pointed  out  that  such  legislation: 

Would  eliminate  price  competition  at  the 
retail  level,  shifting  such  competition  to  the 
wholesaling  and  manufacturing  level.  Such 
a  shift.  In  my  opinion.  Invites  collusive 
agreements  to  the  detriment  oi  the  con- 
sumer. And,  while  it  may  be  true  that  many 
consumers  do  not  save  under  the  present 
system,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  opportu- 
nity to  save  does  exist  now.  I  would  be  moet 
reluctant  to  deny  consvimers  this  opportu- 
nity. In  this  regard,  the  State  cannot  pro- 
mote the  Interest  of  the  small  liquor  dealer 
at  the  expense  of  the  vakt  majority  of  citi- 
zens. 

But,  perhaps  the  most  significant  reason 
for  my  reJecUon  •  •  •  Is  that  this  bill  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  economic  system  that 
has  prevailed  In  the  United  States  for  cen- 
turies. For  the  State  to  disregard  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  for  the  State  to  super- 
Impose  Its  will  upon  the  operations  of  a 
free  market  would  establish  a  precedent  that 
harbors  serious  conseqtienoes. 

Finally,  I  am  especially  pleased  that  a 
refreshing  new  voice — the  President's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council — ^has  Joined 
the  chorus  of  opposition  to  quality  sta- 
bilization. In  a  trenchant  statement  is- 
sued last  week,  the  Council  called  upon 
us  to  preserve  consumers  from  the  arti- 
ficially high  rigged  prices  which  will 
surely  follow  If  we  succumb  to  the  lobbies 
and  inflict  fair  trade  price  fixing  on  the 
American  people.  The  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council's  statement  follows: 
Statxmknt  bt  CoNSUMxa  Advisokt  Council 

ON  QtTAUTT  Stabilization  Bills,  Including 

S.  T74  and  HJt.  3668 

We  oppose  these  bUls  and  all  similar  at- 
tempts at  price  fixing  at  the  retail  level 
which  have  been  ^xinsored  under  the  name 
of  "fair  trading,"  "resale  price  mainte- 
nance," and  "quality  stabilization."  Such 
attempts  to  limit  freedom  of  Individual  mer- 
chants to  sell  goods  at  prices  they  choose  are 
antithetical  to  the  free  enterprise  sysCem 
and.  hence,  to  the  best  Interests  of  American 
consimiers. 

These  bills  propose.  In  effect,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  protect  a  manufac- 
tvirex  who  wants  to  establish  the  minimum 
price  at  which  his  product  will  be  sold  at  re- 
tall.  It  would  give  manufacturers  the  right 
to  prohibit  retailers  from  selling  brand 
name  or  trademarked  goods  at  prices  other 
than  the  retail  price  established  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. Such  legislation  would  limit 
competition.  Inhibit  Innovation  and  progress 
at  the  retail  level,  and  would  also  tend  to  en- 
courage price  fixing  at  the  manufacturers' 
level.  In  any  event.  It  would  tend  to  deny 
consumers  the  benefit  of  downward  price  ad- 
justments which  flow  from  increased  effi- 
ciency and  Improvements  In  production  and 
distribution. 


We  are  not  impressed  by  the  argument  that 
Euch  legislation  would  aid  small  business. 
The  evidence  In  States  which  have  fair  trade 
legislation  Indicates  the  contrary  to  be  the 
result,  since  It  encourages  the  Introduction 
by  large  retail  businesses  of  private  brands 
and  other  techniques  for  avoiding  the  effect 
of  the  legislation. 

We  believe  that  so-called  quality  stabiliza- 
tion (fair  trade)  bills  are  Inimical  to  the  In- 
terests of  consumers.  They  violate  the  third 
right  of  the  consumer  as  stated  In  the  Presi- 
dent's consximer  message,  the  "right  to 
choose,  to  be  assxired,  wherever  possible,  ac- 
cess to  a  variety  of  products  and  services  at 
competitive  prices."  We,  therefore,  commend 
the  administration  for  its  opposition  to  these 
bills. 

The  members  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  are: 

Dr.  Helen  O.  Canoyer,  chairman,  dean. 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Economics. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Mr.  David  W.  Angevlne,  public  relations 
director.  Cooperative  Leag^ue  of  the  U.SA., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  professor  and  chair- 
man. Economics  Department.  Queens  College 
of   City   University,   Flushing,   N.Y. 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Du  Brul.  Jr.,  partner,  Leh- 
man Bros.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Mrs.  John  O.  Lee.  past  president.  League  of 
Women  Voters,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Edward  8.  Lewis,  executive  director. 
Urban  League  of  Greater  New  York,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale.  attorney  general. 
State  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  D.,  Morse,  professor  and 
head,  I>ei>artment  of  Family  Economics,  Kan- 
sas State  University,  Manhattan.  Kans. 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Nelson,  California  consumer 
counsel,  Governor's  Office,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  consiiltant,  Vienna,  Va. 

Dr.  Colston  B.  Wame,  president,  Consum- 
ers Union  of  United  States,  Inc.,  professor  of 
economics,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  Consumer  Advisory  Council,  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  Maryland,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  welcome 
additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  opponents 
of  "fair"  trade  which  already  Include  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  the  AFL-CIO. 

Fidelity  to  the  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  served  America 
so  well,  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  in- 
terest of  consumers — your  constituents 
and  mine — alike  require  us  to  reject  this 
latest  assault,  under  the  Jolly  Roger  of 
"quality  stabilization."  on  the  right  of 
Americans  to  buy  and  sell  in  a  free 
market. 


Vote  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  27. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  May  14,  1963. 1  was  at  Cape 
Canaveral  on  my  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee. 

On  rollcall  No.  45  on  May  14,  1963,  on 
House  bill  5517,  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1963,  motion  to  adopt" 
the  conference  report,  I  would  have  voted 
"No." 
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On  rollcall  No  46  on  May  14,  1963.  on 
House  bill  5517.  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  1963.  motion  ordering 
previous  question  on  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Philippine  war  claims  rider.  I 
would  have  voted  "No." 

On  rollcall  No.  48  on  May  14.  1963.  on 
House  Resolution  340, 1  would  have  voted 
"No." 


Him  Refona  Is  PUia  Doable  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  NEUSEN  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  m  the  Denver  Post  raises  some 
basic  questions  about  the  so-called  re- 
forms now  being  developed  in  the  ad- 
ministration tax  program.  Under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  Include  the  editorial 
In  the  RxcoRD  for  the  consideration  of 
all  those  who  want  to  see  an  equitable 
tax  program  developed: 

This  Retoem  Is  Plain  Dottbix  Taxatiok 

The  HouM  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
haa  been  busy  In  Waaiilngton  putting  to- 
gether, at  Preeldent  Kennedy's  requeet.  but 
not  In  bis  best  Interest,  a  package  of  what 
are  loosely  called  tax  reforms.  The  as- 
Mmbly  lob  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but 
from  the  looks  of  some  of  the  pieces,  the 
committee  is  putting  tcgether  a  monster. 

The  latest  piece  of  thlii  Frankenstein  prod- 
uct agreed  on  by  Congressman  WiLAum  Mnxs' 
committee  Is  the  scheme  to  raise — mind  you. 
this  is  part  of  the  Kennedy  tax  reduction 
package — $600  million  In  new  revenue  by 
curbing  itemized  tax  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals. 

Under  the  proposed  restrictions,  individual 
taxpayers  would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  take 
deductions  from  taxable  Income  for  State 
and  local  taxes  paid  on  gasoline,  auto  tags 
and  drivers  licenses,  cigarettes  and  bev- 
erages or  on  a  variety  of  selective  sales  taxes 
(like  levies  on  hotel  blUs)  or  special  taxes. 

So  far,  congressional  and  administration 
tax  writers  have  not  proposed  eliminating 
the  deduction  of  such  big  Items  as  State 
and  local  real  estate  taxes.  Income  taxes 
or  general  sales  taxes.  But  the  direction 
they  ar^  taking  is  clear,  and  it  would  only 
be  a  short  step  through  this  open  door  for 
the  elimination  of  such  deductions  as  well. 

Thus  the  general  taxpayer  would  be  pay- 
ing on  already  taxed  income,  one  more 
Instance  of  double  taxation  and  a  rather 
blatant  one  at  that. 

Just  how  widespread  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  "tentative"  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decision  to  restrict  the  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  taxes  paid  is  Indicated  by 
Treasury  figures  which  show  tbiat  deductions 
were  itemized  on  24  million  of  the  61  million 
individual  income  tax  returns  filed  tn  1961. 

These  tax-on-tax  provisions  are  supposed 
to  be  committee  substitutes  tar  the  so-called 
reforms  proposed  by  the  administration 
which  would  iiave  disallowed  Itemized  de- 
ductions unless  they  exceeded  6  per  cent  of  a 
taxpayer's  Income.  Administration  propos- 
als could  have  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
charitable  donations,  persons  paying  mort- 
gage interest  and  so  on.  The  committee's 
provisions  are  less  severe,  particularly  as  they 
affect  certain  groupe — like  real  estate  In- 
terests. The  committee  Is  also  being  more 
gentle  on  the  oil  Industry. 

This  newspaper  warned  when  the  Presi- 
dent tied  his  tax  cut  proposal  to  a  tax 
reform     package     that     he     was     hobbling 


chances  for  both  a  meanlngfxil  tax  cut  (one 
that  could  spur  both  investment  and  con- 
sumption )  and  real  raCorm. 

We  foresaw  that  •▼•ry  so-called  reform 
would  affect  some  Interest  or  group  and 
that  each  would  have  to  liave  its  ciiance  to 
make  Its  case.  Obviously,  the  lobbyists  have 
been  active.  The  committee's  work  to  date 
shows  that. 

One  thing  we  didn't  foresee  was  that  the 
committee,  faced  with  the  choice  of  "reform- 
ing" against  a  group  which  could  actively 
lobby  and  "reforming"  against  the  general 
taxpayers,  would  give  the  works  to  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  tax-on-tax  proposal  which  has 
now  been  put  In  the  projected  bill  is  that 
kind  of  reform. 

The  recent  curb  on  expense  account  de- 
ductions, plus  the  wavering  doubletalk  about 
tying  tax  reform  to  tax  reduction,  has  made 
Americans  more  tax  conscious  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history  since  the  Boston  Tea 
Party. 

So,  if  the  general  taxpayers  don't  have  a 
lobby,  they  do  have  a  way  of  fighting  back. 
They  can  do  so  at  the  polls  on  election  day, 
and  It  Is  there  that  they  may  pay  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy back  for  the  work  of  a  Democratically- 
dominated  committee. 

We  don't  know  whether  this  thought  will 
give  the  tax  writers  pause.  But  their  progress 
toward  "reform"  to  date  certainly  should. 
If  this  is  the  best  they  can  do.  they  ought  to 
give  up  the  effort. 


The  Milwaakee  Journart  Ruiiell  Ljnch 
Warns  of  the  SlowdowD  in  Hie  Acqai- 
•ition  of  Wet  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday ,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following  recent 
article  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

The  reprieve  for  wild  ducks,  wrung  from 
Congress  by  sportsmen  and  conservationists 
after  more  than  a  decade  of  fighting.  Is  In 
danger  of  being  wiped  out  by  attrition.  The 
wetlands  acquisition  program,  begun  2  years 
ago  with  great  fanfare  and  a  tl40  million 
price  tag,  is  60  percent  behind  schedule. 
And  many  Congressmen  seem  Inclined  to  let 
It  wither. 

By  this  time,  297,000  acres  were  to  have 
been  acquired.  Only  127.000  have  been  pur- 
chased or  leased.  The  program  was  sched- 
uled to  hit  full  stride  In  the  third  fiscal  year, 
starting  July  1,  with  a  925  million  budget 
and  a  target  of  589.000  acres.  Congress  now 
proposes  to  allow  only  $10  mUllon. 

WIN    BT    ONE    VOTE 

This  appropriation,  shrunk  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  cut  by  committee,  recently  sur- 
vived by  only  a  single  vote  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

'The  pinch  has  been  made  worse  by  a  2-year 
decline  In  duck-hunting  stamp  sales. 

The  wetlands  program  is  In  real  trouble. 
Forces  that  want  to  save  the  ducks  face  the 
prospect  of  making  their  fight  all  over  again. 

The  one-vote  margin  in  the  House  Is  likely 
to  encourage  the  Budget  Biueau  to  chop  fu- 
ture budgets,  although  the  7-year  acquisi- 
tion program  can  be  carried  out  now  only  If 
the  pending  $10  million  appropriation  Is 
tripled  for  the  remaining  years. 

COUNTIES    COMPLAIN 

Even  large  appropriations  can  carry  the 
program  only  part  way  unless  Congress  also 


satisfies  revenue  demands  of  counties 
wherein  the  desired  wetlands  lie.  The  coun- 
ties complain  that  their  moneys  shrink  when 
land  Is  removed  from  the  tax  roll  for  con- 
servation. 

The  Governor's  approval  must  be  obtained 
before  a  purchase  in  any  State  will  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Migratory  Bird  Commission, 
which  supervises  the  program.  Governors 
of  the  Dakotas  refuse  to  approve  when  a 
county  objects,  and  these  States  have  moet 
of  the  Nation's  primed  duck  production  hab- 
itat, the  prairie  potholes. 

Minnesota  relented  somewhat  from  a 
similar  attitude  but  still  restricts  purchases. 

The  Oregon  Legislature  recently  voted 
counties  power  to  block  purchases  but  the 
Governor  vetoed  the  bill,  saying  his  power 
was  already  sufficient. 

Chairman  Bonnex,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  a  few  weeks  ago 
asked  for  the  Interior  Department's  views 
on  the  pending  bills.  The  Department  urged 
priority  for  Its  own  bill,  which. would  con- 
tinue annual  payments  of  25  percent  of  ref- 
uge revenues  to  counties  and  add  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased land. 

Congressional  opponents  have  used  the 
Dakota  situation  as  an  exctise  for  alashlng  ap- 
propriations, arguing  that  more  money 
could  not  be  used.  The  facts  are  that  the 
Migratory  Bird  Commission  has  approved 
many  more  purchases  than  funds  permit  and 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
has  a  big  backlog  of  options,  some  of  which 
may  expire. 

Acquisitions  could  proceed  much  faster 
elsewhere  while  the  Dakota  problem  is  being 
solved,  up  to  a  certain  point.  That  point. 
Interior  Department  sources  say,  has  not 
t>een  reached. 

The  long  fight  to  save  the  ducks  reached 
a  climax  In  October  1961  when  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Interior  Department  to  borrow 
$105  million  from  the  Treasury  over  a  7-year 
period  and  to  use  duck  stamp  revenues  also. 
After  that,  the  stamp  revenues  are  to  repay 
the  Treasury. 

The  Depcu'tment's  plan  under  this  financ- 
ing arrangement  was  outlined  in  March  1962 
by  Frank  P.  Brlggs,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish  and  Wildlife.  It  called  for  a  slow 
start  while  the  wildlife  bureau  geared  up. 
with  heavy  buying  to  begin  after  July  1.  1963. 

The  Depcu-tment  estimated  that  about  $140 
million  would  be  available,  with  which  it 
proposed  to  acquire  2,970,000  acres. 

Brlggs  scheduled  spending  ot  $5  million  In 
fiscal  1962,  all  out  of  duck  stamp  revenue. 
Duck  stamp  sales  fell  sharply  and  the  pro- 
gram was  cut  back  ai>out  $1,200,000. 

For  1963.  spending  was  to  l>e  $12  million. 
But  Congress  appropriated  only  7  million  and 
duck  stamp  receipts  fell  $600,000  below  those 
of  1962. 

The  program  was  to  hit  full  stride  In  fiscal 
1964,  with  a  budget  of  $25  million.  Congress 
has  Indicated  It  will  provide  only  $10  million 
and  nobody  knows  what  will  happen  to 
stamp  sales. 

The  prairie  p>othole  country,  with  Its  duck 
production  potential,  was  a  major  target  of 
the  program  outlined  by  Brlggs,  with  1,821.- 
000  acres  to  be  acquired  in  the  central  flyway. 
The  wildlife  bureau  has  put  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  time  into  this  region,  buck'ng 
local  opposition  and  Governors'  disapprovals. 

In  preparation  for  this  article,  a  report  on 
progress  in  the  pothole  country  was  re- 
quested. This  was  the  situation  as  of  May 
31:  North  Dakota.  40,624  acres  purchased, 
14,243  leased:  South  Dakota,  7,373  purchased, 
3,467  leased;  Minnesota,  1,999  purchased.  83 
leased:  Nebraska.  590  purchased,  none  leased. 

These  add  up  to  68.369  acres,  not  much  of 
a  dent  In  the  1,821,000-acre  goal — a  total  too 
plUfuI  to  be  mentioned  If  It  did  not  define, 
shockingly,  the  state  of  the  wetlands 
program. 
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Medlar  Evers  Offered  His  Life,  His  For- 
tune, His  Sacred  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
funeral  of  Medgar  Evers  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  was  a  solemn  tribute 
to  an  American  hero  in  mankind's  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Charles  W.  Bailey,  cor- 
respondent for  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
captured  the  mood  and  significance  of 
the  event  in  his  report  in  the  Tribune 
for  June  20: 

At  Bxjeial  in  Aelincton — "He  Was  Cut  Down 
Like  a  Flowex."  Eulogizxr  Sats 

Arlington,  Va. — The  humid  haze  of  early 
rummer  lay  hot  and  heavy  on  Washington, 
D.C,  but  here  across  the  river,  under  the 
oak  trees,  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool. 

The  Uttle  girl  sat  on  a  folding  chair,  her 
mother  on  one  side  and  her  older  brother  on 
the  other.  The  child's  face  was  blank  and 
bemused,  almost  dazed.  Around  her  stood  a 
thousand  others.  Closer  in,  a  score  of  men 
with  cameras  crept  and  scuttled  and  snapped 
their  shutters  at  her. 

In  the  center  of  th3  crowd.  Just  in  front 
of  the  girl  and  her  brother  and  her  mother, 
stood  six  soldiers.  They  held  an  American 
flag  stiffly  over  the  casket  in  which  the  little 
girl's  father  was  to  l>e  buried. 

All  around  stood  the  small  white  head- 
stones. Closest  to  the  new  grave,  they 
marked  men  from  New  Mexico,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina. 

"In  the  midst  of  life,"  the  preacher  said, 
"we  are  in  death  •  •  •  he  cometh  up  and  is 
cut  down  like  a  flower."  A  big  airliner.  Just 
airborne  from  the  nearby  field,  drowned  out 
the  rest  of  the  prayer,  and  the  little  girl 
twisted  her  feet  and  looked  up,  trying  to  see 
the  plane. 

Something  touched  the  girl's  hand  and 
she  looked  down.  It  vras  her  mother's  hand, 
seeking  hers  and  enfolding  it. 

The  words  went  on.  but  the  Uttle  girl 
seemed  not  to  be  listening.  She  sat  still 
in  her  wide-skirted  white  dress,  its  color 
seeming  brighter  in  contrast  to  the  black 
clothes  of  all  around  her. 

A  man's  voice  snapped  out  a  muted  com- 
mand, higher  up  on  the  hill,  and  there  was 
the  rattle  of  rlfie  tx>lt8.  a  warning  in  the 
quiet.  But  neither  the  child  nor  her  mother 
seemed  to  have  heard  this,  for  the  crash  of 
the  Uiree  volleys  shattered  their  composure. 

Then,  from  above,  came  the  long  sad  sweet 
notes  of  taps.  Just  24  notes  in  all.  The 
bugler  stood  over  the  crest  of  the  bill,  out 
of  sight  of  graveside,  and  It  was  probably 
Just  as  well.  Surely  no  man  could  play 
those  notes  every  day,  as  this  one  must,  if 
he  had  also  to  look  at  those  who  have  to 
listen. 

The  little  girl  wept  for  the  first  time  now. 
as  did  her  mother.  The  t>oy  gave  his  sister 
a  clean  handkerchief.  She  twisted  it  in  her 
hands  as  other  men  spoke  at  the  graveside. 

There  were  two  men  from  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  which  had  long  known 
the  girl's  father  as  a  worker  and  a  com- 
panion, and  which  only  a  fortnight  ago  had 
elected  him  to  its  national  bo€u-d.  Their 
words  seem  not  to  touch  the  girl  or  her 
family,  despite  the  sorrow  in  them  and  in 
the  speakers. 

Then  another  man,  the  director  of  the 
organization  for  which  her  father  worked. 


began  to  speak,  and  the  little  girl  t>egan  to 
listen. 

■mis  man  did  not  pray  or  /ead  from  scrip- 
tures, as  others  had  earlier.  Instead,  he 
spoke  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  rights 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  Just  powers  frc«n  the  consent  of  the- 
governed." 

He  said  that  the  man  being  burled  "be- 
lieved in  those  principles"  and  that  when 
the  time  came,  he  had  put  on  his  uniform 
and  gone  "far  from  Decatur,  Miss.  •  *  •  to 
help  a  strange  people  who,  like  those  he 
left  behind,  were  threatened  by  racism." 

He  told  how  the  Uttle  girl's  father  came 
home  to  Mississippi — to  "the  land  he  refused 
to  disown" — and  how  he  turned  down  op- 
portunities to  move  elsewhere. 

The  speaker  referred  again  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  this  time  to  its  clos- 
ing sentence.  "Every  time  he  left  his  fam- 
ily," he  said,  "he  too  was  offering  his  life,  his 
fortune,  his  sacred  honor.  That  offering  was 
finally  accepted.  He  believed  in  his  coun- 
try. It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his 
country  believes  in  him." 

When  the  si>eaker  finished,  another  man 
stepped  forward  and  led  the  crowd  in  a 
hymn — the  only  one  sung.  It  was  a  song 
the  little  girl's  father  had  often  led  ut  home: 

"We  shall  all  be  free; 
We  shall  all  be  free;  ^ 

We  shall  all  be  free; 
Oh,  deep  in  my  heart 
I  do  believe 
We  shaU  all  be  free — someday." 

Now  the  Uttle  girl  wept  again,  and  then, 
looking  at  her  mother  and  seeing  her  weep- 
ing too,  sobbed  aloud  ahd  climg  to  her 
uncle's  arm.     He  lifted  her  into  his  lap. 

The  six  soldiers  at  the  grave,  moving  for 
the  first  time  In  a  half  hour,  silently  and  in 
Intricate  pattern  folded  the  flag.  Silently 
they  passed  It  to  a  chaplain;  sUently  he  took 
it  to  the  widow.  She  hugged  it  to  her,  seeing 
nothing  as  the  chaplain  saluted  her  and 
turned  away. 

Then  the  Uttle  girl  and  her  brother  and 
her  mother  were  taken  away,  leaving  their 
father  and  husband  under  the  oak  trees  with 
the  others  who,  like  him,  earned  in  war  their 
right  to  lie  there. 

In  a  few  weeks,  he  too  will  have  a  little 
headstone,  with  an  inscription  like  all  the 
thousands  of  others  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
hollows  under  the  trees.  His  wUl  say:  Med- 
gar Evers,  Mississippi. 


Fall  Justice  to  the  Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   ICINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT* ATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  Minneapolis  Star  expressed 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota  In  favor  of  President 
Kennedy's  civil  rights  program. 

Yesterday  my  colleagues  from  Min- 
nesota, Congressmen  Alec  Olson,  John 
Blatnik,  and  Joe  Karth,  and  I  backed 
up  the  President  by  each  introducing  the 
Civil  Righte  Act  of  1963. 


Let  us  hope  that  the  debate  on  these 
proposals  will  be  dignified  and  orderly  as 
suggested  by  the  Star  editorial.  Let  us 
proceed  with  the  crucial  business  of  guar- 
anteeing full  justice  to  the  Negro. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JJPS..  ON  Crvn.  Ricbts 

The  civil  rights  program  wliich  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy submitted  to  Congress  Wednesday  Is  a 
far-reaching  one.  It  contains  many  elements 
of  controversy.  Ideally  it  should  be  consid- 
ered in  an  atmosphere  purged  of  emotion; 
the  debate  should  be  dignified  and  orderly, 
the  background  one  pf  national  restraint,  U 
not  of  calm. 

There  are  two  poselblUtles  which  weigh 
most  heavily  against  this  ideal  situation. 
The  first  is  the  threatened  filibuster  by 
southern  Senators.  This  could  tie  the  Senate 
into  knots  for  weeks.  Old  wounds  would  be 
opened,  new  ones  created,  passions  inflamed, 
relationships  embittered. 

The  second  disturbing  possibility  lies  in 
the  tlireats  of  some  Negroes  to  carry  their 
street  demonstrations  into  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. This  would  not  help  their  cause;  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  seriously  harm  it.  The 
resentment  of  Congress  against  coercive  ac- 
tion of  this  sort  would  be  wholly  Justifiable. 
The  President's  warning  against  "unruly  tac- 
tics or  pressiires"  Is  quite  In  order. 

The  civil  rights  program  extends  to  many 
areas.  These  Include  voting,  education,  em- 
ployment, equal  access  to  hotels,  restaurants, 
theaters,  etc..  and  vocational  training.  The 
equal  access  proposals  may  provoke  some  of 
the  angriest  debate. 

We  believe  that  most  Americans  favor  the 
objectives  of  this  program.  We  think  that 
they  sense,  with  the  President,  "the  grow- 
ing moral  crisis"  In  race  relations  and  that 
they  share  his  hope  that  Congress,  setting 
aside  political  and  sectional  ties,  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  crucial  business  of  guarantee- 
ing full  Justice  to  the  Negro. 


It  Congress  Becoming  Nonessential? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVEfi 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1963 

Mr. 'ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
strength  of  the  system  of  government 
adopted  by  our  Founding  Fathers  v  as  In 
the  constitutional  powers  of  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  Government,  the  ex- 
ecutive, the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial. 

There  Is  a  grave  danger  that  Congress 
may  become  so  Ineffective  tlirough  the 
delegation  of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities that  the  people  may,  Indeed,  de- 
termine It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  our 
Grovemment.  If  this  day  comes  to  pass, 
we,  the  Members  of  Coiigress.  must  bear 
the  responsibility  because  we  will  have 
failed  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the  powers 
and  the  responsibilities  invested  in  the 
legislative  l^  the  Constitution.  In  the 
past  3  years  Congress  has,  on  repeated 
occasions,  abrogated  Its  authority  and 
given  unconstitutional  powers  to  the 
President  in  such  fields  as  spending, 
tariffs,  and  In  areas  going  to  the  very 
heart  of  legislative  responsibility.  The 
Congress  has  wrung  its  collective  hands, 
but  has  taken  no  action  to  halt  the  raid 
on  legislation  powers  by  the  Supreme 
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Court.  Through  its  action*  over  the 
past  decade  It  would  seem  nine  men  have 
decided  they  are  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  and  have  taken  unto  them- 
selves the  power  of  legislation  and  the 
determination  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  TJ3.  News  &  World 
Report  In  the  July  1  Issue  reviews  the 
powers  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
seized.  In  the  hope  that  such  a  review 
may  arouse  Members  to  the  danger  we 
face  as  a  republic  because  of  these  un- 
constitutional raids  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  Include  the  article  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks; 

Thb   Cranoimg  UwmB>  Stattes:    Eftbcts   or 
^      Surmxxx  Coum  Dxcisioms 

(It's  a  vastly  different  America  from  what 
It  WAS  when  Earl  Warren  ascended  the  Su- 
preme Court  Bench  as  Chief  Justice  10  years 
tLgo  Meet  of  the  changes  are  outgrowths  of 
decisions  by  the  "Warren  Court."  Race  re- 
lations. State  political  affairs.  Interstate  dis- 
putes over  water  rights,  municipal  police 
practices,  actions  by  Congress — all  have  been 
altered  by  the  Impact  of  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions that  reach  into  areas  long  avoided. 
And  the  term  Just  ended  Indicates  no  let- 
up in  Court  rulings  that  will  force  changes 
In  more  and  more  fields. ) 

Chief  JusUce  Earl  Warren  on  June  17 
ended  another  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Brought  to  a  close  was  the  first  decade  oX 
what  has  become  known  as  the  "Warren 
Court." 

The  Warren  decade  has  wrought  something 
ot  a  revolution  in  the  balance  of  govern- 
mental powers.  It  saw  the  Supreme  Court 
extend  its  authority  to  one  broad  field  after 
another,  treading  In  areas  once  regarded  ss 
reserved  by  the  Oonstltutlon  to  Congress  or 
State  and  local  authority. 

Ahead  lies  a  vsst  new  exercise  in  Supreme 
Court  authority.  The  Court,  at  its  next 
term,  will  hear  cases  calling  on  the  Court  to 
establish  "guidelines"  for  the  apportionment 
of  State  leglalatiirea.  The  Court.  In  the  term 
just  ended,  had  already  struck  down  Geor- 
gia's "unit  systsm"  in  primary  elections  on 
the  grounds  that  the  system  discriminated 
unfairly  against  city  voters  and  in  favor  ot 
rural  voters. 

Pormer  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  once  de- 
scribed election  laws  as  a  "politlcaJ  thicket" 
which  the  Court  shoiild  not  enter.  The 
Court  now  has  firmly  rejected  Justice  Frank- 
furter's advice. 

As  the  decade  of  the  Warren  Court  Snded. 
organised  Negroes — encouraged  by  Court  de- 
cisions to  protect  their  rights — had  taken  to 
the  streets  in  many  cities — North  and  South. 
The  Court  recently  had  held  that  local  laws 
against  trespass  could  not  be  applied  to  sit-in 
denK>natrations  where  cities  haid  a  policy  of 
racial  segregation. 

The  Court  under  Chief  JusUce  Warren  is 
described  by  many  legal  scholars  as  taking 
an  "activist"  approach  to  legal  problems  and 
to  have  a  tendency  to  extend  its  powers. 

A  signal  of  what  to  expect  came  on  May 
17.  1954.  On  that  day,  the  Ootirt  overturned 
the  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal"  facil- 
ities tar  the  races  In  public  schools.  Later, 
the  Court  ordered  schools  to  be  desegregated 
"with  all  deliberate  speed."  Since  that  time. 
U.S.  troops  have  been  called  out  three  timee 
In  an  effort  to  help  bring  about  integration 
In  the  schools. 

At  its  latest  term.  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, speaking  for  the  Court,  said  the  school 
decision  "never  contemplated  that  the  con- 
cept of  'deliberate  speed'  would  countenance 
indefinite  delay  in  elimination  of  social  bar- 
rtari  In  schools  •   •  •." 

The  reaction  to  the  school  decision  has 
been  far  reaching.  There  has  been  a  flight  of 
white  people  from  central  cities  to  suburbs. 
A  degree  of  token  integration  has  taken  place 


In  border  states  and  in  many  States  of  the 
South.  In  the  North,  school-attendance 
figures  suggest  Chat  there  is  more  actual 
segregation  than  at  the  time  the  Court  acted. 
What  has  taken  place  is  "de  facto"  segrega- 
tion as  whites  left  the  cities. 

Now  to  be  undertaken  is  a  drive  to  break 
up  the  system  of  neighborhood  schools. 
New  York's  State  education  department  or- 
dered on  June  18  that  steps  be  taken  to 
transfer  pupils  on  a  basis  of  race  when  a 
school  district  in  the  State  becomes  60  per- 
cent or  more  colored.  New  York  city  already 
has  been  transferring  14.000  Negro  pupils  to 
attend  predominantly  white  schools  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  "de  facto"  segregation. 

In  one  of  the  last  acts  of  its  decade,  the 
Warren  Court  on  June  17  reaffirmed  an  earlier 
decision  that  prayer  cannot  be  required  in 
public  schools. 

The  Court  during  the  10  years  under  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  made  decisions  that  have 
brought  It  into  conflict  with  chief  Justices  of 
State  supreme  courts,  with  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  with  Congress. 

State  authority,  during  this  period,  has 
been  whittled  away  in  the  fields  of  criminal 
prose<^Jtions.  in  labor  relations.  In  election 
laws,  as  well  as  in  race  relations.  During 
the  same  period,  the  powers  of  Investigating 
committees  of  Congress  also  have  been  re- 
stricted. 

Sharp  controversy  arose  over  Warren  Coiirt 
decisions  In  19S7  and  1968  that  dealt  with 
loyalty  and  seciirity.  passport  authority,  in- 
vestigation of  subversives,  and  criminal  pros- 
ecutions. On  August  33.  1958.  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices  of  the  States  approved  a 
report  that  was  highly  criUcal  of  the  Court. 
This  report  complained,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  encroached  on  State 
authority  and  "too  often  •  •  •  tended  to 
adopt  the  role  of  policymaker  without  proper 
Judicial  restraint." 

On  FetH-uary  34.  1959,  the  House  of  Del- 
egates of  the  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  resolutions  urging  Congress  to  over- 
turn a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in- 
volving the  loyalty  of  Government  employees 
and  national  security.  Ehiring  the  1958  ses- 
sion of  the  85th  Congress,  the  Hoiose  passed 
fo\ir  bills  aimed  at  reversing  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  All  of  these  measures  died  in  the 
Senate. 

After  the  1950  session  of  Congress,  the 
Coxirt  appeared  to  be  controlled  by  a  some- 
what more  conservative  majority,  consisting 
of  Justices  Felix  Frankfurter,  John  M  Har- 
lan. Charles  K.  Whittaker,  Tom  C.  Clark,  and 
Potter  Stewart.  Declsons  on  some  loyalty 
and  security  cases  indicated  that  this  major- 
ity had  modified  some  earlier  decisions. 

The  complexion  of  the  Court  now  appe-.ir8 
to  have  changed  aagln.  Jiutics  Frankfurter 
and  Whittaker  have  retired,  to  be  replaced 
by  Justices  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Byron 
White,  appointed  by  President  Kennedy. 
Decisions  during  the  term  Just  ended  indi- 
cate that  a  new  majority  now  controls  com- 
prising Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justices 
Hugo  L.  Black,  William  O  Douglas.  William 
J.  Brennan.  and  Goldberg. 

During  the  1963  term,  the  Court  continued 
to  throw  what  it  considered  the  protective 
arm  of  the  Constitution  around  suspected 
criminals.  <  It  decided  8  to  1  that  Federal 
rules  regarding  searches  and  seizxires  must 
apply  to  all  State  courts.  Many  States  had 
been  more  lenient  than  Federal  courts  in 
accepting  evidence  gathered  by  police. 

The  Court  ruled  unanimously  that  States 
must  provide  attorneys  for  needy  defend- 
ants who  cannot  afford  to  retain  one.  Some 
States  had  not  appointed  counsel  In  in- 
stances of  minor  crimes.  These  provisions 
for  free  counsel  to  needy  defendants  also 
were  extended  to  carrying  appeals  from  con- 
victions. 

Disputes  with  Congress:  The  1903  term 
brought  further  disputes  with  Congress.  A 
law  that  Congre«s  passed  to  strip  US.  cit- 
laenshlp  from  native-born  persons  who  fled 


the  country  to  escape  military  service  was 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional.  That  de- 
cision was  5  to  4.  with  the  new  Warren  ma- 
jority in  control. 

Another  6-to-4  decision  held  that  a  former 
Communist  could  not  be  deported  because 
the  Justice  Department  had  failed  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  knew  the  aims  and  pur- 
p>oees  of  his  party. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  term,  the  Court 
struck  again  at  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  It  overturned  the 
conviction  of  a  man  held  in  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusing  to  testify  about  Com- 
munist activities  in  the  steel  industry.  By 
5  to  4.  the  Court  decided  that  the  committee 
had   not  strictly  observed   its  own  rules. 

The  Court  continued  during  the  1963  term 
to  step  into  racial  issues  In  localities.  It 
directed  Memphis.  Tenn..  to  desegregate 
"promptly"  Its  parks,  libraries  and  musevuns. 
It  struck  down  a  school-transfer  plan  in 
Tennessee.  It  held  that  Negroes  In  Illinois 
oould  take  a  segregation  question  In  Federal 
court  even  though  they  had  not  exhausted 
all  the  remedies  offered  by  the  State. 

The  Court  was  unanimous,  too,  in  striking 
down  a  Missouri  law  to  protect  the  public 
from  strikes  in  uUllties.  That  law  authorized 
the  Governor  to  seize  utilities  and  operate 
them  when  strikes  were  threatened.  The 
Justices  said  the  State  law  must  yield  to 
the  Federal  Taft-Hartley  Act  which  permitted 
strikes  In  privately  owned  utilities. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Court  applied  the 
antitrust  law  to  bank  mergers.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  was  upheld  in  opposing  a 
merger  of  two  Philadelphia  banks  even 
though  banking  officials  had  previously  ap- 
proved the  merger.  In  dissenting  from  this 
decision.  Justice  Harlan  noted  that  Congress 
repeatedly  had  refused  to  apply  the  anti- 
trust law  to  banks.  Now  a  Court  majority 
had  done  it. 

Judicial  legislation:  Senator  A.  Wnxis 
RoBKSTSOK,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  said  of  this 
decision:  "I  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Philadelphia 
bank -merger  case.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
Incredible  cases  of  Judicial  legislation  which 
the  Covirt  has  handed  down." 

A  similar  reaction  took  place  when  a  five- 
Justice  majority  gave  the  Interior  Secretary 
complete  authority  to  allocate  Colorado  River 
water  to  California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada  in 
times  of  water  scarcity.  Justice  Douglas. 
dlssenUng.  charged:  "It  (this  case)  wiU.  I 
think,  be  marked  as  the  baldest  attempt  by 
Judges  in  modern  times  to  spin  their  own 
philosophy  into  the  fabric  of  the  law.  in 
derogation    of    the   will   of   the   legislature." 

This  view  was  echoed  on  June  19  by  Rep- 
resentative Chablxs  H.  Wilson.  Democrat  of 
California.  Referring  to  the  water  decision, 
he  said ;  "With  every  major  decision  the  Court 
hands  down,  new  laws  are  made.  Our  entire 
way  of  life  in  this  country  is  being  revised 
and  remolded  by  the  nine  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  •  •  •  It  would  seem  that 
almost  everyone  is  making  law  except  Con- 
gress." 

The  trend  of  the  Warren  Court  In  using  its 
judicial  authority  to  promote  change  in  more 
and  more  fields  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 


A  Tribute  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or   NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whose  loss 
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the  world  shall  have  reason  to  mourn  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

A  woman  of  intelligence,  of  vitality, 
conscience,  and  good  humor,  she  brought 
perceptivity,  excitement,  charity,  and 
pleasure  to  all  with  whom  she  came  in 
contact. 

Never  choosing  to  run  for  politics^  of- 
fice herself,  she  nonetheless  was  all  her 
life  associated  with  political  matters  and 
deeply  concerned  in  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle for  human  dignity,  a  struggle  hinging 
on  political  as  well  as  economic  and  so- 
cial considerations. 

As  the  niece  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  wife  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  fireworks  during  every  phase  of 
her  existence. 

While  still  a  young  woman,  she  joined 
the  board  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  and,  in  1924,  as- 
sumed an  active  role  in  Uie  State  and 
National  committees  of  the  Democratic 

She  continued  to  Increase  her  acti-vlty 
ifrith  lectures,  parties,  and  speeches  in  the 
Interest  of  popular  political  enlighten- 
ment, education,  and  welfare.  In  1926 
she  was  associated  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Valklll  Shop,  a  nonprofit  furniture 
factory  in  Hyde  Park,  Inaugurated  with 
the  object  of  employliig  disabled  work.- 
Ingmen.  She  also  served  for  a  time  as  di- 
rector and  teacher  at  a  private  school  for 
girls,  before  the  election  of  her  husband, 
FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt,  to  the  ofBce  of 
Oovemor  of  New  York  State,  established 
her  In  the  role  she  was  to  play  for  many 
years,  that  of  close  collaborator  and  un- 
official adviser  to  the  most  dynamic  po- 
litical leader  in  the  land. 

As  the  wife  of  a  Governor,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt was  busier  than  ever,  acquiring  and 
disseminating  ideas.  She  became  a  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
and  of  the  City  Housing  Corp.  In  ad- 
dition, she  became  a  syndicated  news- 
paper columnist,  edited  a  magazine,  and 
Judged  contests. 

In  1933  she  entered  the  White  House, 
in  company  with  her  husband,  and 
promptly  set  about  establishing  a  hun- 
dred delightful  traditions  of  her  own. 
One  of  these  was  a  weekly  press  confer- 
ence with  the  ladies  of  the  press;  an- 
other was  a  carefree,  informal  atmos- 
phere, involving  many  grandchildren 
and  a  large  nu^nber  of  galloping  puppy 
dogs.  The  White  House  had  never  ex- 
perienced such  a  commotion.  "We  call 
it  a  hotel,"  Mrs.  Roosevelt  used  to  say. 

When  the  war  came  she  saw  her  four 
sons  enter  the  service,  supported  the  war 
effort  through  her  newspaper  column, 
assisted  in  many  wartime  fund-raising 
operations,  and  flew  to  England,  to  visit 
American  servicemen  overseas. 

Her  worldwide  reputation  grew  apace, 
exceeding  that  of  any  American  woman 
In  history,  and  her  followers,  niunberlng 
in  the  millions,  came  to  regard  her  as 
they  well  might  regard  a  close  cousin. 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  entered  a  new  phase 
of  her  career,  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 
Here  agsdn,  as  in  all  other  areas,  she 
excelled  while  at  the  same  time  making 
friends. 


At  the  close  of  her  career,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  was  just  as  vibrant.  Just  as 
delightful,  just  as  wonderful  as  ever. 
Her  departure  from  this  life  has  made 
the  rainbow  a  shade  less  brilliant,  per- 
haj>s — ^but  her  memory,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  serve  to  lighten  the  path  for 
any  who  care  to  follow  In  ker  footsteps — 
and  these,  we  can  rest  assured,  will  num- 
ber in  the  millions. 


Conscience  and  Understanding,  Not  Force, 
tiie  Key  to  Hnman  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  ALGE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  in  the  area  of  race  rela- 
tions are  probably  due  to  the  same  fail- 
ure he  has  achieved  in  all  other  areas 
of  our  national  life  with  which  he  has 
tried  to  experiment.  The  failure  will  be 
for  the  same  reason,  his  misunderstand- 
ing of  human  nature  and  his  lack  of 
knowledge  of  people. 

Our  relationships  with  cme  another 
can  never  be  directed  by  force,  but  rather 
through  knowledge,  understanding  and 
conscience.  The  Negroes,  who  today  are 
looking  for  President  Kennedy  to  use  the 
p>ower  of  his  office  to  enforce  discrimina- 
tion in  their  favor,  may  regret  the  day 
they  deserted  the  steady  march  of  prog- 
ress through  orderly  processes  based  on 
reason  for  resort  to  violence  and  intimi- 
dation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Dal- 
las Times  Herald  points  out  why  the 
President's  call  for  force  is  doomed  be- 
fore it  starts: 

Bbcausk  Wx  Aax  Httman 

The  President  has  called  for  the  Nation  to 
follow  a  pattern  of  civil  rights  which  may  be 
hopeless.  It  may  be  hopeless  not  because 
we  are  southomers  or  northerners  or  black 
or  white,  but  becatue  we  are  hunum. 

Human  nature  will  conform  to  Just  so 
much  law.  Fairness  In  life  and  equal  ac- 
ceptance are  ultimately  matters  of  the 
human  spirit  rather  than  of  legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  President's 
worthy  intentions  are  to  make  the  Negro's 
opportimltiee  equal  to  the  white's  In  every 
possible  instance.  But  there  is  a  growing 
threat  of  demands  being  made  which  can- 
not possibly  be  met  by  any  law  or  any  en- 
forcement of  a  law:  demands  which  intrude 
into  the  field  erf  hximan  acceptance  rather 
than  hxmian  rights. 

Idany  Negro  demonstrators  seem  to  be 
hinting  that  they  want,  "more  and  now," 
rights  to  an  extent  that  no  race  has  them. 
Neither  President  Kennedy  nor  any  other 
agency  can  give  certain  rights  to  either  white 
or  black  races  for  they  are  those  rtghts  of 
choice,  of  personal  persuasion.  This  matter 
of  choice  is  why  we  have  686  different  Pro- 
testant Christian  denominations  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  reason  some  of  us 
sell  Insurance  and  some  work  on  newspapers 
but  othfcrs  wouldn't  do  either  If  you  offered 
them  the  chance. 

So  there  must  be  some  realism  Injected 
into  the  planning  being  done  by  the  White 
House.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  realism  whlcji 
tells  churches  that  proclaiming,  "Go  and  sin 


no  more,"  will  not  effect  a  moral  revision, 
even  if  becked  by  force. 

There  cannot  be  a  Federal  noarshall  or  a 
National  Guardsman  patroling  every  con- 
science In  oxir  Nation.  The  only  command 
to  love  that  the  individual  -obeys  comes  from 
Inside. 

Ironically,  the  Negro  himself  could  be  the 
one  who  most  endangers  the  progress  of  his 
own  advance.  Demonstrations  designed  to 
dramatize  the  Negro's  case  have  slipped  from 
sound  hands  In  many  cases  and  the  fear  of 
racial  rioting  is  springing  up  In  every  section 
of  the  Nation. 

If  the  Negroes  persist  in  demonstrations 
that  border  on  rebellion,  threatening  the 
peace  of  all  in  a  community,  or  if  such  dem- 
onstrations are  held  as  a  suspended  threat 
over  Congress,  the  possibility  of  future  gains 
will  go  tumbling.  Public  confidence  in  the 
Negro's  responsibility  as  a  citizen  will  be 
shaken.     Americans  don't  like  intimidation. 

Recent  events  in  the  Ekiuth  have  shown 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  white  conscience 
operating  voluntarily.  We  must  assume  that 
much  of  It  Is  motivated  by  love  of  o\ir  fellow 
man,  regardless  of  color,  and  not  because  of 
force. 

Witness  the  progress  of  Integration  In 
Dallas.'  It  has  been  achieved  without  mass 
demonstrations  or  threats  and  intimidation. 
It  has  been  accomplished  peacefully  because 
men  sat  around  a  table  and  planned.  Dallas 
Negro  leaders  have  xised  wisdom  and  patience, 
not  threats  and   emotional   uprisings. 

The  civil  rights  bill  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  carry  "voluntary"  a  step  f\irther 
and  make  it  mandatory.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  this  will  be  effective  and,  in  some  fields, 
necessary.  But  it  will  never  bring  about  a 
kind  of  equality  that  simply  doesnt  exist, 
and  Negro  leaders  must  recognize  when  the 
limits  of  racial  equality  have  been  reached 
and  the  realms  of  human  acceptance  are 
entered. 


The  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  new  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  has  just  become  law, 
and  we  are  again  faced  with  Increased 
Interest  costs  in  servicing  the  debt.  And 
we  still  do  not  have  a  systematic  debt  re- 
tirement law. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  spon- 
sored a  planned  debt  retirement  bill, 
which  would  require  each  budget  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  contain  a  pro- 
vision equal  to  at  least  1  percent  of  the 
debt,  to  be  applied  to  reduction  of  the 
debt. 

One  percent  is  a  small  step,  but  one  in 
the  right  direction.  It  would  decrease 
our  interest  payments,  and  place  more 
funds  in  the  economy. 

A  recent  editorial  in  Christian  Eco- 
nomics by  Oscar  Cooley.  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics,  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity, asks  us  If  we  should  ever  pay 
the  debt.  This  thought-provoking  ar- 
ticle should  be  read  by  all  interested  In 
this  vital  subject,  and  I  Include  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

Shouu)  Wk  Pat  thb  Dkbt? 
(By  Oscar  W.  Cooley) 

The  debt  of  the  US.  Oovemment  is  about 
$300  billion.    This  is  only  the  contractural. 
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Interest-bearing  debt,  represented  by  prom- 
laes  to  paj:  tbe  OoTemment  al«o  haa  huge 
obligation*  In  the  form  of  eoctal  aecurtty 
pensions  and  guarantees  of  the  debts  of 
others.     The  oontractural  debt  Is  increasing. 

When  an  Indlrldual  or  private  organization 
goes  Into  debt,  it  U  done  with  the  intent  of 
repayment,  erentually  If  not  promptly. 
Should  not  the  citizen  demand  that  his 
government,  too.  pay  Its  debts? 

Some  dismiss  the  debt  with  a  casual,  "Oh. 
well,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves."  Is  this  true? 
If  we  "owe  It  to  ourselTes**  does  this  mean 
that  we  have  no  cause  to  worry  about  how 
big  the  debt  Is  getting?  Does  It  mean  we 
can  ]\ist  forget  about  paying  It  off?  What 
an  aUbl  for  tmprorldence. 

Little  of  the  debt.  It  ta  true,  is  owed  to 
foreigners-  Most  of  It  Is  represented  by 
bonds  held  by  Americans.  Including  individ- 
uals, banks.  Insurance  cocnpanles.  pension 
funds,  and  other  Institutions.  It  Is  a  debt 
which  is  owed  by  all  the  American  people 
as  citizens  to  some  of  the  American  people 
aa  bondholders. 

Thus,  the  debt  Is  a  real  and  bona  fide  ob- 
ligation. It  also  is  a  burden;  consider  the 
nearly  910  billion  which  must  be  raised  each 
year  to  pay  the  interest.  Like  other  real 
and  burdensome  debts.  It  shovild  be  paid. 

Thoee  who  oppose  paying  the  debt  point 
out  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  debt 
is  held  by  commercial  banks.  To  pay  it. 
the  Treaaxiry  would  draw  on  the  Qovem- 
menfs  deposits  In  the  banks  and  this  would 
reduce  the  total  deposits  of  the  banks. 

These  depoalts  are  "checkbook  money." 
Thus,  the  repayment  would  cancel  or  destroy 
part  of  the  Nation's  money  supply.  This, 
they  warn,  would  be  deflationary,  or  price- 
depressing,  tn  Its  effect. 

In  short,  according  to  this  theory,  mucli 
of  our  money  supply  depends  upon  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  If  the  debt  were  paid  the 
money  supply  would  shrink  accordingly 
With  less  money  in  circulation,  prices  would 
fall  and  there  would  be  deprssslon.  Thus, 
they  think  it  would  be  disastrous  to  pay  the 
national  debt.  By  the  same  reasoning,  they 
favor  Increasing  the  debt,  since  this  creates 
more  money  and  generates  more  inflation, 
which  they  th  nk  Is  good  for  business. 

This  line  of  reasoning  has  but  one  end: 
ever  accelerating  Inflation,  ending  tn  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  dollar,  which  would 
probably  mean  destruction  of  the  American 
economy  and  of  the  entire  free  world. 

It  Is  not  true  that  payment  of  the  national 
debt  would  be  disastrous. 

Assxuning  the  debt  were  paid  the  erstwhile 
bondholders,  be  they  individuals,  ineurance 
companies,  banks,  or  whatnot,  would  now 
have  more  nvoney  to  lend  to  ottier  borrowers; 
that  Is.  to  private  Individuals  and  Arms.  A 
great  new  pool  of  credit  would  become  avail- 
able to  producers.  The  supply  of  loanable 
funds  being  tncreassd.  Interest  rates  woxild 
fall  and  bustHMS  would  receive  enormous 
stimulation  frcxn  the  new  credit  available. 

Not  to  be  Ignored  is  the  psychological  lift 
which  businessmen  would  get  from  a  demon- 
stration that  the  GovenuxMnt  had  actually 
adopted  a  policy  of  paying  its  debts.  It 
would  be  proof  that  fiscal  sanity  had.  at 
long  last,  replaced  legal  counterfeiting. 

The  Oovemment  debt  represents  a  hoard- 
ing of  the  Nation's  credit.  When  held  by  the 
Oovemment,  It  cannot  be  used  by  business. 
To  the  extent  that  th*  Oovemment  debt  Is 
paid,  to  that  extent  are  ^xctaa  reserves  of 
the  banking  system  set  free  to  be  loaned  to 
producers.  Conversely,  to  Increase  the  Oot- 
ernment  debt  still  more  is  to  take  still  more 
llfeglvlng  credit  away  from  private  enter- 
prise. 

Purthermore.  to  pay  the  Oovemment  debt 
and  thus  allow  business  to  contract  more 
debt  would  be  to  extinguish  sterile,  nonpro- 
ductive debt  and  to  substitute  productive 
debt  in  its  place,  for  most  Oovemment  bor- 
rowing finances  consumptioci.  while  business 


borrowing  finances  Investment  and  capital 
creation. 

Another  reason  why  it  woxild  be  better  to 
have  more  buslnsss  debt  and  less  Oovem- 
ment debt  >■  that  when  business  debt  comes 
due  it  Is  customarily  paid.  Thus,  the  debtor 
periodically  proves  his  ability  to  pay — dem- 
onstrates his  creditworthiness.  Then  the 
creditor  Is  abl^to  make  other,  similar  loans. 
Oovemment  debt,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sel- 
dom repaid  and  the  mooey  represented  by 
the  debt  does  not  become  available  for  re- 
lendlng.  When  business  borrows,  it  uses  the 
credit  temporarily.  When  Oovemment  bor- 
rows. It  takes  over  the  credit  and  monopo- 
lizes it.  permanently.  Business  credit  Is  flex- 
ible; Oovemment  credit  Is  rigid  and  in- 
flexible. 

T%e  very  size  of  the  debt  causes  some  to 
feel  It  is  hopelees  to  try  to  repay  it.  But  this 
Ls  defeatism.  Somehow  we  manage  each  year 
to  raise  the  huge  sum  needed  to  pay  the 
Interest;  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  similar 
sum  could  be  found  to  apply  on  the  debt 
principal  yearly. 

The  statement,  "We  owe  it  to  ourselves.**  is 
a  cliche  by  which  Americans  persuade  them- 
selvea  that  they  dwell  In  a  never-never  land. 
a  sort  of  flnanclal  Utopia  where  we  can  incur 
detrt  that  is  not  debt — where  we  can  get  and 
get  without  ever  having  to  give. 


Tke  C—wmffT  AiiTisory  Couicil 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  nw  TosK 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  RXPRKSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  Helen  O.  Can- 
oyer,  dean  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  The  article  appears  in 
the  March  1963  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics  and  concerns  every 
citizen  who  wants — as  a  consumer — to 
get  a  fair  deal 

Since  the  Executive  has  taken  the 
imtiative  in  setting  up  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
now  act  on  my  House  Resolution  18 
which  would  create  a  select  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests.  Such  a  committee 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  a  study 
and  investigation  of  all  problems  affect- 
ing consumer  interests  and  provide  the 
results  of  these  studies  and  investiga- 
tions to  the  Congress  so  that  remedial 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 

The  article  follows: 

THZ    CONaT7MEB    AOVISOST    COVNCH, 

(By  Helen  O.  Canoyer,  dean.  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Bconomlcs  at  Cornell 
Universary.  Chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Advisory  Council  ■ ) 

President  Kennedy  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  Consumer  Advisory  Council  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  March  15.  1942.     In  that 


>  Other  members  are  David  W.  Angevlne. 
Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  Stephen  M.  DuBrul.  Mrs. 
>>hn  O.  Lee.  Dr.  Edward  S  Lewis.  Hon.  Wal- 
ter F.  Mondale.  Dr.  Richard  L.  D.  Morse.  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Nelson.  Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  Dr.  Col- 
ffton  E.  Wame. 


mesaage.  which  was  the  first  on  the  subject 
of  a  "cons\uner'B  protection  and  Interest 
program"  ever  delivered  by  a  President,  he 
asserted  that  the  consumer  was  entitled  to 
certain  rights.    These  rights,  he  said,  include : 

"(1)  The  right  to  safety — to  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  which  are 
hazardous  to  health  or  life. 

"(3)  The  right  to  be  Informed — to  be  pro- 
tected against  fraudulent,  deceitful,  or 
grossly  misleading  Information,  advertising, 
labeling,  or  other  practices,  and  to  be  given 
the  facts  he  needs  to  make  an  Informed 
choice. 

*'(S)  The  right  to  choose — to  be  assured, 
wherever  possible,  access  to  a  variety  of 
products  and  sei  rices  at  competitive  prices; 
and  In  those  Industries  In  which  competi- 
tion Is  not  workable  and  Oovemment  regu- 
lation is  substituted,  an  assurance  of  satis- 
factory quality  and  service  at  fair  prices. 

"(4)  The  right  to  be  heard — to  be  assured 
that  consumer  Interests  will  receive  full  and 
sympathetic  consideration  In  the  formula- 
tion of  Oovemment  policy,  and  fair  and  ex- 
peditious treatment  In  Ita  administrative 
tribunals.** 

In  pursuit  of  the  fourth  right — the  right 
to  be  heard — President  Kennedy  asked  the 
CouncU  of  Eoonoinle  Advisers  to  create  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council.  Because  he  had 
observed  a  "*  *  *  failure  of  governmental 
machinery  to  assure  speclflc  consideration  of 
the  consumer's  needs  and  point  of  view." 
the  President  directed  that  such  a  Council 
be  formed  to  ''exanxlne  and  provide  advice 
to  the  Oovemment  on  issues  of  broad  eco- 
notnlo  policy,  on  governmental  programs 
protecting  consumer  needs,  and  on  needed 
improvenaents  In  the  flow  of  consumer  re- 
search material  to  the  public;  the  Consum- 
ers' Council  will  also  give  Interested  indi- 
viduals and  organl2^tlons  a  voice  In  these 
matters."  This  Council  was  appointed  in 
July  106a. 

Tb*  President  also  directed  that  "the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  whoee  activities  bear 
slgnlflcantly  on  conaunwr  welfare  designate 
a  special  assistant  in  his  office  to  advise 
and  assist  him  in  assuring  adequate  and 
effective  attention  to  consumer  Interests  In 
the  work  of  the  agency,  to  act  as  liaison  with 
constimer  and  related  organizations,  and  to 
place  increased  emphtksls  on  preparing  and 
making  available  pertinent  research  findings 
for  consuniers  In  clear  and  usable  form." 
Such  liaison  officers  have  been  appointed  in 
23  departments  and  agencies. 

It  is  a  broad  respocslblllty  that  President 
Kennedy  has  given  to  this  new  Consumer 
Advisory  Coimcll.  Although  the  powers  of 
this  CouncU  are  only  advisory,  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country  that  the 
consumer  is  represented  at  this  high  a  level 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. Protection  and  education  of  the 
consumer  have  been,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
a  relatively  minor  incident  of  government. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  has  from  time  to 
time  Joined  In  a  general  movement  for  con- 
sumer education  through  research  and  pub- 
Uclty  undertaken  by  various  departments  and 
bureaus.  However,  even  today,  little  by  way 
of  permanent  and  constructive  work  has 
been  done.  Although  for  over  30  years  there 
have  been  successes  and  failures  in  attempts 
to  represent  the  consumer  at  the  Federal 
level,  one  lesson  can  be  learned  from  this 
experience,  which  Is  that  consumer  repre- 
sentation in  government,  if  it  Is  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  at  the  highest  level  and  must 
be  given  strong  support  not  only  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovemment  but  by 
the  consumers  themselves. 

Hopefully,  the  President's  phrase  "the 
right  to  be  heard"  will  be  of  historic  import 
because  the  Consiuner  Advisory  Council  has 
been  granted  suthorlty  to  speak  about  and 
on  behalf  of  "the  consumer"  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  The  Council  has 
some  staff  support  and  a  working  relation- 
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ship  with  the  special  assistants  for  cons\imer 
affairs  referred  to  above.  The  functions  of 
the  Council  are  to  point  out  to  the  22  Federal 
agencies  and  depariments  and  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  areas  of  special  concern 
to  the  consumer  and  to  suggest  modiflca- 
tions  and  new  departures  in  consumer  pro- 
tection and  consumer  education. 

There  has  been  some  success  with  varioxis 
kinds  of  consiimer  representation  at  the 
State  level.  However,  the  few  prior  experi- 
ences in  the  Federal  Government  have  been 
short  lived  and  hampered  with  limitations. 
Therefore,  this  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
must  experiment  with  ix-ograms  and  proce- 
dures. Lacking  a  successful  precedent  or  a 
clearly  charted  course,  the  CoxmcU  has  felt 
It  necessary  to  be  very  cautious  in  deflning 
Its  role  and  in  selecting  topics  for  considera- 
tion. To  date,  the  Council  has  selected  from 
a  long  list  of  Important  subjects  foiu-  prob- 
lems on  which  to  concentrate  during  the  flrst 
year.     These  topics  are: 

1.  Consumer  standards,  grades,  and  labels: 
Study  of  governmental  consumer  standards 
of  identity,  quality,  quantity,  safety,  and 
product  performance,  Including  assessment 
from  the  consumer  point  of  view  of  systems 
of  grades,  labels,  and  qiiallty  designation. 

2.  Two-way  flow  of  information  and  opin- 
ion between  government  and  the  consumer: 
To  prepare  reconunendatlons  for  improving 
the  two-way  flow  of  information  and  opinion 
between  government  and  the  consumer  pub- 
lic. These  recommendations  will  be  based 
on  a  survey  of  present  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  materials  and  conference 
experiences  and  a  consideration  of  supple- 
mentary and/or  co-ordinated  programs. 

3.  Effective  consumer  representation  In 
government:  To  examine  and  advise  on  dif- 
ferent structiiree  and  procedures  to  achieve 
adequate  and  effective  representation  and 
participation  of  the  consumer  In  govern- 
ment. 

4.  ConBiimer  credit  and  economic  welfare: 
Consider  procedures  for  providing  continu- 
ing economic  indication  of  consumer  welfare 
and  measures  designated  to  flx  the  growth 
and  stability  of  the  econcMny  by  their  Impact 
on  consiuners. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  in- 
dicate to  you  that  it  is  difficult  to  chart  a 
path  for  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
with  is  present  pioneer  working  relations  to 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Ajxswers  must  be  worked  out  to 
questions  which  are  fundamental  to  the  suc- 
ces  of  the  Council.  For  example,  in  being 
advisory  to  the  Federal  Government  must  we 
be  a  confidential  and  "Inside"  adviser,  or 
may  we  deal  openly  and  through  the  press 
with  controversial  questions?  How  do  we 
relate  our  activities  to  the  many  private  or- 
ganizations Interested  In  consumer  matters? 
Should  we  give  most  of  our  attention  to  par- 
ticular legislative  prop>osals  or  to  broad  Is- 
sues which  lie  behind,  or  even  apart  from, 
such  proposals? 

In  its  flrst  year  of  existence,  the  Consumer 
Advisory  CouncU  is  determined  to  develop 
answers  to  basic  questions  and  we  hope  to 
work  out  a  constructive  role  for  ourselves 
within  the  Oovemment.  But  regardless  of 
what  role  we  select,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  most  of  our  contributions  to  the  con- 
sumer will  be  of  such  an  indirect  nature  that 
the  Council's  influence  will  be.  no  doubt,  un- 
recognized by  most  consumers.  This  is  true 
largely  because  we  are  not  authorized  as  an 
"action  group";  our  responsibility  is  to  con- 
vince others  of  the  merit  of  our  recommen- 
dations. 

In  all  of  oxir  Council  work  we  are  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  home  economists  are  deeply 
Interested  in  what  we  are  doing.  We  rely 
heavily  upon  your  interest  and  moral  sup- 
port. All  members  of  the  Council  realize 
that  the  professional  home  economists  are 
a  great  force  at  work  In  advancing  the  con- 


sumer interest.  Through  your  research  and 
your  cooperative  extension  and  classroom 
teaching,  you  bring  to  the  activity  of  con- 
suming the  expert  and  the  scientific  attitude. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  and  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association  wUl  work  together  closely  in 
reaching  our  mutiial  goal — the  greatest  well- 
being  of  consumers. 


Bigoted  Attack  Exposed  by  Truth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  living  in  a  period  of 
American  history  during  which  time  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to 
bigotry  and  racial  discrimination. 

We  are  witnessing  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro  community  to  achieve  its  consti- 
tutional rights  in  various  parts  of  our 
country.  While  the  headlines  capture 
the  endeavors  of  the  Negro  people  to 
achieve  civil  liberties,  there  are  hidden 
attacks  upon  other  minority  groups  in 
our  country. 

I  think  it  is  deplorable  when  a  news- 
paper in  our  country  undertakes  to  edi- 
torially attack  the  Jewish  people  who  are 
in  a  position  of  leadership  within  the 
United  States.  Such  Insidious  actions 
must  be  exposed  lest  they  undermine  the 
entire  fabric  of  our  great  American 
democracy. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  courage  of  a 
newspaper  in  my  congressional  district 
in  setting  the  record  straight  by  expos- 
ing a  bigoted  attack  made  by  a  com- 
peting newspaper. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Alameda  Times  Star,  Alameda, 
Calif.,  on  Tuesday,  Jime  11: 

Bigoted  Attack  Exposed  bt  Truth 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Hayward  Dally  Re- 
view in  an  editorial  entitled  "Policy  Ques- 
tions" took  the  position  that,  in  event  of  a 
new  outburst  of  wariare  between  Nasser's 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel,  the  Jews 
of  the  United  States  would  force  this  country 
into  war  as  an  Israeli  ally. 

In  support  of  that  contention  the  editorial 
said:  "There  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a 
strong  Jewish  influence  on  national  admin- 
istration and  win  continue." 

To  back  that  up  It  quoted  from  "Intelli- 
gence Digest,"  a  British  newsletter  edited  by 
Kenneth  De  Courcy,  of  London,  to  the  effect 
that  "Jewish  influence  in  America  will  force 
the  administration  to  intervene."  The 
Daily  Review  then  cited  a  list  of  persons  who 
hold  important  positions  In  the  administra- 
tion as  evidence  of  the  Jewish  Influence. 

According  to  the  Dally  Review,  the  list  in- 
cludes "Arthur  Goldberg,  former  labor  sec- 
retary, now  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Newton  M.  Mlnow,  in  control  of  conununlca- 
tions;  Pierre  Salinger,  the  President's  secre- 
tary; Mortimer  Caplan.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue;  Arthur  Schllsslnger  |slc]; 
W.  WUlard  Wlrtz,  Labor  Secretary;  Walt  W. 
Rostow;  Walter  W.  Heller,  economic  adviser; 
Thomas  Sorenson,  U.8.  Export-Import  Bank; 


Theodore  Sorenson,  assistant  to  the  Resi- 
dent." 

The  Dally,  Review  editorial  continues: 
These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  (Jews) 
named  by  the  publication  but  they  serve  to 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  Jewish  in- 
fluence at  the  Capital.  Add  to  them  the 
chiefs  of  the  NBC  and  CBS  networks  and 
the  New  York  Times. 

Aside  from  the  bigoted  viewpoint  of  the 
Hayward  newspaper  and  that  of  the  publica- 
tion which  it  used  to  promote  its  argxunent, 
both  were  Inaccurate  in  their  influential  list 
of  Jews. 

Dillon  is  an  Epl8Coi>allan;  Schlesinger  is  a 
Unitarian,  and  Sorenson  Is  a  Unitarian. 
Likewise,  while  we  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  the  speclflc  rellgloiis  faith  of  all 
others  cited  in  the  list,  It  Is  a  fact  that  many 
are  not  Jewish. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  one  cannot  help 
wonder  how  the  Hayward  newspaper  woiild 
account  for  what  happened  nearly  a  decade 
ago  when  Nasser's  plan  to  take  over  Israel  was 
forestalled  by  the  combined  forces  of  Israel. 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  Whatever  Jewish 
influence  there  is  now  in  the  United  States 
is  certainly  no  stronger  than  it  was  then 
when  President  Eisenhower  moved  promptly 
to  let  it  be  known  that  the  United  States 
was  completely  opposed  to  any  fighting  in 
the  N6ar  East,  and  the  fighting  perforce 
ceased. 

In  other  words.  President  Elsenhower 
acted  swiftly  on  the  side  of  peace,  a  course 
to  which  President  Kennedy  has  committed 
himself  on  several  occasions.  Including  those 
involving  Nasser's  UAR  and  the  Republic 
of  Israel. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the 
majority  of  Jews  in  the  United  States — and 
the  majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  Presby- 
terians, Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Methodists, 
etc. — have  all  been  seeking  to  influence  the 
administration  In  the  cause  of  peace,  whether 
its  head  was  Kennedy  or  Eisenhower.  There 
was  practically  100  percent  unanimity  in  the 
country  on  the  action  of  Elsenbower  in 
putting  a  stop  to  fighting  In  the  Slnal  area, 
and  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  there  would  not  be  tliat  same  unanimity 
today,  or  whenever  it  is  that  the  Arab  dic- 
tator decides  to  go  adventuring  with  Nazi- 
trained  troo(>6  and  Nazi-made  rockets. 

And  Just  for  the  record,  it  Is  our  belief  that 
the  people  of  these  various  faiths  in  the 
United  States  would  also  go  all  out  In  de- 
manding action  from  the  administration  If 
Israel  were  suddenly  to  start  adventuring 
against  Nasser. 

The  reaeon  why  Is  that  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia, 
cannot  afford  such  a  war  which  might  all  too 
easily  turn  into  a  global  conflict.  There  are 
too  many  brushflre  wars  going  on  already  for 
such  a  doubtful  luxury  to  be  permitted. 

As  for  the  "Intelligence  Digest"  of  Kenneth 
De  Courcy,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  it  has 
declined  greatly  from  the  day  when  it 
scooped  the  world  on  the  flrst  Soviet  atomic 
explosion  back  in  the  late  1940's.  The  de- 
cline flrst  became  noticeable  about  1952 
when  the  writer  of  this  editorial  was 
astonished  to  see  an  account  In  the  publi- 
cation of  a  "flying  saucer"  with  Russian  in- 
scriptions on  it  that  had  couie  down  on  a 
road  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  was  care- 
fully examined  by  De  Courcy's  Informants. 

That  was  a  scoop  too,  of  course,  but  one 
that  was  never  corroborated  so  far  as  is 
known.  And  It  also  was  an  excellent  index 
of  the  trend  De  Courcy's  publication  was  to 
take. 

Though  "Intelligence  Digest"  had  long 
since  given  some  Indication  of  becoming  a 
publication  with  strong  antl-Semltlc  lean- 
ings, from  then  on  its  progress  became  ac- 
celerated •  •  •  but  on  the  way  downhill, 
BO  that  within  the  past  two  years  It  has 
actually  reached  the  point  where  there  is 
very  near  to  a  word-for-word  similarity  be- 
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tw««n  some  of  lU  wrtUnf*  and  thoM  of 
a«ral<l  L.  K.  Smith's  N&zl-typ«  publlcaUon. 
"The  Cross  and  The  Fla^." 

What  that  meana.  of  coiirw,  La  that  D« 
Oourcy's  publication  has  i— chad  the  Tery 
nadir  of  Ignorance,  hat*  aad  mlalnf  ormatlon. 
And  that,  in  turn,  meana  that  no  reaponalble 
writer  would  quote  frocn  It  aa  a  source  of 
anjrthlng  other  than  such  thlnga. 

Tet  the  DaUy  Review  sought  to  uUllze 
material  from  the  latter  publlcaUon  In  aa- 
sertlng  Its  claim  o€  "Jewish  Influence  at  the 
capital." 

It  is  seldom  that  The  Times-Star  has  felt 
the  need  to  criticise  another  newspaper. 

But  we  believe  the  greatly  inaccurate. 
bigoted  editorial  of  the  Dally  Review  war- 
ranted  a  crlUcal  analysis  baaed  on  truth. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  In  a  Nation  founded 
on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  worship  an 
American  newspaper  would  show  such  high 
disregard  for  thla  freedom  hr  attempting  to 
promote  hate  and  bigotry. 

It  la  even  more  outrageooa  tliat  the  Dally 
Review  would  do  so  without  having  a  single 
shred  of  factoal  evidence — only  claims  of  a 
tainted  foreign  publication. 


The  1963  Quesdoaaaire  Retalts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHTKOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In  the 
year  when  I  began  preparations  for  poll- 
ing my  constituents  with  my  annual 
questionnaire  I  determined  that  I  would 


use  a  new  and  fresh  approach  In  obtain- 
ing their  views,  giving  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  their  opinions  with  more 
than  Just  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no"  answer. 
Therelore.  at  the  request  of  the  entire 
seven-member  Washington  State  con- 
gressional delegation  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Department  of  the  University  of 
Washington  prepared  a  questionnaire 
which  would  give  the  respondent  the 
choice  of  expressing  himself  In  varying 
degrees  as  to  his  feelings. 

I  was  pleased  to  accept  the  assistance 
of  the  University  In  preparing  this  opin- 
ion poll  and  consequently  in  early  April 
I  mailed  It  to  approximately  45,000  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  First  Congressional 
District. 

The  response  to  this  poll  was  gratify- 
ing In  that  the  return  was  roughly  the 
same  percentage  as  last  year — to  wit, 
about  22  percent.  Many  different  con- 
clusions can  and  probably  will  be  drawn 
from  the  tabulation  of  this  question- 
naire, which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest 
Inasmuch  as  the  language  used  was  to- 
tally prepared  by  a  disinterested  group 
of  political  science  professors  there  is 
no  question  of  bias. 

Mr  Speaker,  believing  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  other  readers  of 
the  RzcoaD  will  be  interested  in  the  views 
of  the  residents  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Washington  I  include 
hereafter  the  tabulation  as  prepared  by 
IBM: 

Thx  1963  QTTasnoMNAiaa  Rsbults 


I.  MOVr  tMrOSTAMT  : 

The    ilz    moat    frequently    indicated    im- 
portant   Iseuea    before    the    country    today 

[Tn  percent! 


were  named  In  the  following  order  of  Im- 
portance with  ail  other  Issues  being  tabu- 
lated as  miscellaneous: 

Percent 
National  Economy  and  Unemployment..  33 

F^orelgn   Aifalrs  and  Cuba.. 30 

Big  Oovernment 1 14 

Oonununlsm . . 11 

■ducatlon , 5 

Peace  and  Disarmament ._. _..     S 

Miscellaneous S 

n.  Toua  ovxsAu.  vzrwa 

1.  In  your  opinion,  how  good  a  Job  U 
the  Prealdent  doing  nowf  (1)  8.7  percent 
excellent.  (3)  19  0  p>ercent  good  (S)  2SA  per- 
cent fair.  (4)  30  1  percent  poor,  (5)  43  per- 
cent I  Just  don't  know. 

How  strongly  do  you  hold  this  view?  (1) 
03  0  percent  very  strongly.  (3)  33.9  percent 
fairly  strongly.  (3)  1.0  percent  don't  care 
too  much. 

2  In  your  opinion,  how  good  a  Job  la  the 
Congress  doing  now?  (1)  1.7  ezceUent.  (3) 
31.5  percent  good.  (3)  45.1  percent  fair.  (4) 
24.0  percent  poor,  (6)  4 J  percent  I  Just 
don't  know. 

How  atrongly  do  you  hold  this  view?  (1) 
46.0  percent  very  strongly.  (3)  40.3  percent 
fairly  strongly.  (3)  .7  percent  don't  care  too 
much. 

m.  Bsms  ■sroai  tbz  ooNoasaa 

These  questions  give  you  a  chance  to  ex- 
preaa  your  general  feeling  about  certain  Is- 
sxiea.  Ton  should  answer  the  question  about 
the  tax  cut.  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  your 
general  feeling  about  the  desirability  of  a 
tax  cut.  Do  not  answer  on  the  basis  of  your 
view  about  aome  specUlc  kind  of  tax  cut. 
such  as  a  tax  cut  conablned  with  a  reduc- 
tion In  spending.  Of  courae  different  things 
are  Important  to  different  people,  so  we  don't 
expect  everyone  to  have  an  opinion  on  all 
these  issuea. 


L  One  Issue  beiare  Coagr«as  la  the  question  of  a  tax  cut.  Supporters  arfo*  that  an  lia- 
nw^lsf  tax  cut  la  s  "must"  to  stimulate  a  lanlnc  economy.  Opponent  arfus  that 
a  tax  eat  wfll  lead  todefldtsifspeadlnt  Isn't  cut  at  the  same  time.    How  do  yea  ieei 

sbiMit  a  tax  entf . . •- ..... 

X.  Anothar  qosstlaa  is  Ke<leraJ  Md  to  educatioo.  Supporters  snnie  that  the  fumls  woald 
help  relieve  crowded  cla.<<8rooms  and  that  ve  must  educate  our  children  now  If  we  are 
to  remain  strong  In  the  long  run.  Opponent.^  argue  that  suck  a  program  woold  laad 
to  Vadacal  asatxal  tt  edMradoo  and  raise  difflcalt  questloDa  about  aid  to  parochial 

idiealBL    How  la  yoa  hat  aboat -federal  aid  toeducatfoB? 

L  The  ereatian  of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  has  been  propaee<l  Supporters  argue 
that  dties  need  help  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  booing.  traoAportutloa,  and  d*- 
linquenry.  Opponents  arme  that  aa  Urban  .\(Talrs  Department  would  lead  to  more 
rnderal  In  iiiUiiiaaul  In  local  aflaln.  How  do  you  (eel  about  a  Department  of  Urban 
Aflaks., 

4.  The  madicare  program  is  before  Ooogreas  again.  Supporters  argue  that  retired  per- 
sooB  need  help  to  meet  high  medleal  ocets,  and  that  the  program  woukl  use  the  reUabls 
soelal  security  system.  Oppofieats  argue  that  the  needy  aged  already  have  some 
help,  and  that  the  sodal  security  deduction  Is  too  high  now.  How  do  you  feel  aboat 
the  mirtissre  prograaa _ 

5.  The  feaeign  aid  program  is  an  Important  foreign  policy  Haoe.  Supporters  argus  than 
new  nations  need  help  to  amid  tailing  to  eoramunism,  and  that  military  aid  is  Important 
to  V.9.  security.  Opponent-s  argue  that  the  program  has  been  hatily  administered  and 
that  we  hare  been  tnrowtng  money  down  "ratboles."  Uow  do  you  feel  about  foreign 
aldr 

0.  Some  people  say  Coogrees  needs  to  be  reorganized.  Supporters  argue  that  the  present 
system  dves  too  much  power  to  a  few  old  men.  Opponents  srgoe  that  the  present  sys- 
tem prevents  "rafkoadmg"  a  bin  through  without  necessary  debate.  How  do  you  isel 
about  congressional  reorganiiatloiiT — 
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IV.     OFTTONAL     rACTTJAL     XITTOaMATIOir 

It  is  helpful  to  have  aonve  background  In- 
formation for  tabulaUon:  Sex.  (I)  73.6  per- 
cent male.  (3)  31.0  percent  female.  Age  (1) 
6.5  percent  under  30.  (2)  47.1  percent  30  to  50, 
(3)  44i)  percent  over  50.  Marital  status.  (1) 
53  percent  single.  (3)  84.1  percent  married. 
(3)  3.4  percent  divorced.  (4)  6.3  percent 
widowed.  Political  preference.  (1)  14 J)  per- 
cent Democrat.  (3)  51 S  percent  Republican. 
(3)  37.5  percent  Independent. 

Kote:  Bach  column  does  not  necessarily 
add  up  to  100  percent  Inasmuch  as  some  per- 
sona did  not  answer  all  questlona. 


U^.  RelatioDt  Witk  Yof  otlayia— II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  iiorNxsoTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  second  of  two  llluz&inating 
articles    on    United    States- Yugoslavia 


relations  by  Oraham  Hovey,  Minneapolis 
Tribune  European  correspondent. 

The  article  follows : 
Trro'a  BaxAK   Wrrn   Russia   Has   SaavEn  To 
Aid  Amekican  Forxicm  Pouct  Objictivxs 
(By  Oraham  Hovey) 

BxLcaADE,  Yugoslavia. — There  are  two 
things  about  Marshal  Joalp  Tito's  Yugoslavia 
that  Western  specialists  wish  were  better  lui- 
derstood  In  America. 

One  Is  the  benefits  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  gained  from  Yugoslavia's  in- 
dependence of  the  Soviet  Union  after  Tito's 
dramatic  break  with  Stalin  In  1948. 
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The  other  Is  the  present  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can-Yugoslav economic  cooperation,  based 
almost  entirely  on  trade  and  not  on  grant 
aid. 

Western  experts  beUeve  Tito's  successful 
defiance  of  Moscow  contributed  directly  to 
these    major    International   developments: 

1.  The  crushing  of  the  bloody  revolt  that 
had  threatened  to  bring  Greece  Into  the 
Communist  camp,  once  Tito  had  closed  his 
border   to   the  Red  guenillas. 

3.  Settlement  of  the  Trieste  dispute  be- 
tween Yugoslavia  and  Italy,  eliminating  an 
explosive  problem  that  could  have  provoked 
World  War  in. 

3.  Conclusion  of  the  state  treaty  of  1955 
which  restored  full  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  Austria  and  brought  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  and  Western  forces  from  that  country. 

Experts  doubt  If  any  of  these  developments 
favorable  for  our  side  could  have  happened 
had  Tito  remained  the  favorite  son  of  the 
Kremlin  and  Yugoslavia  a  loyal  Soviet  satel- 
lite. 

Some  would  add  two  other  points  by  way 
of  completing  perspective  on  Tito's  defection 
from  Moscow. 

The  first  was  the  value  for  the  West  dur- 
ing critical  early  years  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  buildup  of  having  Tito's 
forcee  guarding  Yugoslavia's  long  frontier 
with  three  Soviet  satellite  states. 

Americans  were  satisfied  that  Tito's  army 
would  resist  any  attack,  and  this  had  the 
effect  at  that  time  of  adding  30  tough  divi- 
sions to  the  defense  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

Tito's  defection  had.  in  the  first  place, 
removed  Soviet  bloc  military  power  from  the 
Dalmatlon  cofut.  where  it  had  menaced 
lUly  and  Greece  In  the  years  Immediately 
after  World  War  II. 

The  second  additional  point  some  experts 
make  Is  that  the  defection  of  tiny  Albania 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible had  Yugoslavia  remained  In  It. 

This  hasn't  made  Albania  a  friend  of  the 
United  States  but  It  has  meant  the  dis- 
mantling of  Soviet  submarines  bases  In  that 
country  and  further  loosening  of  Soviet  bloc 
solidarity. 

No  one  argues  that  Tito  did  what  he  did 
primarily  to  pleaae  the  United  SUtes.  The 
point  Is  that  what  he  did  In  Important  In- 
stances advanced  American  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

Most  Americans  Involved  with  Yugoslav 
problems  believe  these  benefits  have  been 
worth  what  they  coat  the  United  States  In 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Tito  since 
1948. 

Yugoslavia  got  nearly  $1.8  billion  In  all 
forms  of  economic  assistance  from  the  United 
States  and  another  $700  to  1800  million  In 
direct  military  aid. 

But  barring  some  unexpected  development, 
officials  say  the  aid  phase  of  American- Yugo- 
slav economic  relations  now  Is  over;  that  Im- 
proving regular  trade  Is  now  our  objective. 
They  doubt  that  this  has  been  made  clear  to 
Americans  generally. 

The  military  aid  program  ended  5  years  ago 
on  Yugoslav  Initiative,  for  example.  Since 
1958.  Yugoslavia  has  paid  cash  for  any  mili- 
tary equipment  acquired  In  America. 

Officials  In  Belgrade  are  mystified  that  even 
Members  of  Congress  often  assume  that  the 
United  States  Is  still  furnishing  large  quan- 
tities of  military  hardware  gratis  to  Tito. 

They  were  particularly  baffled  at  the  up- 
roar when  Senator  John  C.  Towir,  Republi- 
can. Texas,  discovered  that  the  United  States 
was  selling  Tito  some  Jet  fighter  planes  ob- 
solete for  our  uses  since  the  Korean  war.  and 
Instructing  some  Yugoslavs  In  Texas  how  to 
fly  and  maintain  them. 


Yugoslavia  last  got  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  E^x- 
port- Import  Bank  In  1961  to  help  bring  off 
its  sweeping  currency  reform. 

The  biggest  item  remains  the  shipment  of 
surplus  American  agrlcultxu^l  products  to 
Yugoslavia  under  U.S.  Public  Law  480,  but 
even  this  will  be  terminated  as  a  form  of  aid 
shortly. 

Diplomats  believe  Yugoslavia  would  enjoy 
a  better  image  with  Americans  If  these 
facts  about  the  shift  from  aid  to  trade  and 
the  advantages  for  our  side  of  Tito's  Inde- 
pendence from  Moscow  were  more  widely 
known. 

In  that  event,  they  say,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration would  not  be  facing  a  tough 
battle  to  persuade  Congress  to  permit  con- 
tinuation of  most-favored-natlon  stattis  for 
Yugoslavia. 

They  admit,  however,  that  Tito  could  help 
his  own  cause  in  America  most  If  he  would 
not  line  up  with  Russia  ao  often  on  such 
touchy  issues  as  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba,  Berlin 
and  nuclear  testing. 

Thus  you  can  find  diplomats  in  Belgrade 
who  say  the  1963  action  of  Congress  In  deny- 
ing Yugoslavia  most-favored-natlon  privi- 
leges may  have  been  useful  as  a  warning  to 
Tito — even  though  they  now  hope  fervently 
for  its  early  repeal. 


Canon  Arterton  Ditcaitet  the  Importance 
of  Choices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5.  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  Inspiring  address  of  the  Reverend 
Frederick  H.  Arterton,  canon  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral,  delivered  at  the 
1963  commencement  of  St.  Albans 
School,  Washington,  D.C.: 

THK   iMPCMtTAJfCX    or   C  HOICKS 

Not  long  ago.  so  It  Is  said,  a  man  was  read- 
ing aloud  to  his  wife — reading  a  magazine 
article  that  declared  that  we  In  the  United 
States  were  well  on  the  way  to  having  a  so- 
cialized order.  It  is  reported  that  the  wife 
was  one  of  those  irritating  women  who  ask 
what  things  mean.  So,  of  course,  she  asked 
what  a  "socialized  order"  meant.  He  re- 
plied, "It  means  that  the  government  Is  going 
to  take  over  everything  and  run  it."  "Run 
everything?"  she  asked.  "Yes,  run  every- 
thing." She  thought  this  over  for  a  time 
and  then  said,  quietly,  "Well,  they  are  going 
to  have  a  very  hard  time  with  that  St.  Albans 
boy  that  lives  down  the  street." 

Now  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that 
story.  But  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  which 
that  story  reveals,  namely,  that  there  are 
great  areas  of  every  person's  life  over  which 
he  alone  has  control.  As  we  grow  older, 
more  and  more  freedom  of  choice  and  free- 
dom of  action  are  given  to  us.  So  It  Is  that 
In  a  score  of  ways  every  day,  each  of  us  di- 
rects his  own  life,  and  affects  the  lives  of 
others,  by  the  decisions  and  the  choices  that 
he  makes. 

Some  of  our  choices,  of  course  are  minor 
ones.  Of  themselves,  they  may  seem  rela- 
tively unimportant.  For  Instance,  you  may 
say:  "Now,  with  homework  off  my  back,  I 
have  an  evening  free:   How  shall   I  use  It? 


Shall  I  watch  TV?  Shall  I  read  a  good  book? 
Or  shall  I  gather  the  gang  and  hack  around?" 
Relatively  minor  choices,  you  see — made  to- 
day and  forgotten  tomorrow.  And  they  are 
significant  only  In  the  fact  that  constant 
repetition  of  any  one  of  them  leads  to  the 
formation  of  habits,  good,  or  bad.  and  these 
habits  may  seriously  tiffect  our  Judgment 
when  we  come  to  make  more  Important 
choices. 

But  now,  so  far  as  the  major  decisions  are 
concerned,  you  know  that,  as  the  saying 
goes,  "a  lot  rides  on  that  kind  of  a  pitch." 
Little  decisions  may  make  little  difference, 
but  big  ones  are  turning  points  that  can 
affect  the  whole  course  of  our  lives.  Over  the 
past  few  months,  for  example,  you  have  made 
the  choice  of  a  college — or  perhaps  It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  a  college  h&a 
made  a  choice  of  you.  In  either  case,  a  de- 
cision has  been  made  which  will  exercise  a 
tremendous  Influence  on  your  whole  life. 

And  then — and  much  sooner  than  you  now 
think — college  will  be  over,  and  what  then? 
More  major  choices  must  be  faced:  More 
major  decisions  given.  "Shall  I  go  on  to  grad- 
uate school  or  no?  When  should  I  do  my 
military  service?  What  girl  should  I  marry? 
(Or  perhaps,  what  girl  will  have  me?)  What 
should  my  life  work  be?  What  path  shall 
I  take  that  will  give  me  a  life  that  Is  most 
tiseful  to  others  and  most  satisfying  to  my- 
self?" Choices,  choices,  choices.  And  the 
decisions  we  make  concerning  them  deter- 
mine our  future. 

You  remember  how  the  poet.  Robert  Frost, 
puts  the  matter  before  us  all: 

"I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  algh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence; 
Two   roads   diverged    In    a   wood,    and    I— 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And    that    has    made    all    the    difference." 

Yes,  every  one  of  us  comes  often  to  the 
crossroads  of  choices,  and  our  decisions — as 
Robert  Frost  says — make  "all  the  difference." 

Now,  If  all  this  be  true.  It  follows — does  It 
not? — that  every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  keen 
for  anything  that  will  help  us  make  good 
choices  and  wise  decisions  In  life.  Well,  It  Is 
right  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  St.  Albans  is  to  assist  in  developing 
minds  that  are  both  InfCMmed  and  reflective. 
That's  why  the  math  and  Latin  and  the  his- 
tory and  the  chemistry  and  all  the  tost.  Im- 
portant they  are,  too^very.  But  every  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  staff  would  be  quick 
to  say  that  Just  the  training  of  your  minds, 
per  se,  la  no  guarantee  whatever  that  wise 
decisions  and  constructive  living  will  follow. 
In  the  history  of  our  land,  for  example,  some 
of  otir  most  notorious  criminals  have  had 
highly  trained  minds.  Indeed,  as  my  associ- 
ate. Dr.  Heath,  recently  pointed  out  to  this 
graduating  class,  "the  decisions  that  plunged 
us  Into  the  holocaust  of  two  world  wars 
were  made  and  carried  out  by  the  best  edu- 
cated people  In  the  world." 

No.  We  do  not  make  good  choices  solely 
on  the  basis  of  how  much  "book  lamln"  we 
can  absorb.  Therefore,  to  quote  Dr.  Heath 
again,  "I'm  sure  that  the  faculty  Is  much 
more  concerned  that  you  should  be  a  fine 
person  than  that  you  should  be  a  knowledge- 
able one."  When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the 
fine  person  who  makes  wise  decisions  and 
good  choices,  makes  them  because  of  his 
high  standards  smd  convictions  and  Ideals. 
And  these.  In  turn,  are  motivated  by  his 
spiritual  upbringing  and  outlook. 

It  Is  Jvist  here,  of  course,  that.  In  varying 
degrees,  all  schools — and  particularly  St. 
Albans  School — seek  to  supplement  home 
and  church  In  the  character-building  that 
Is  so  essenUal  to  the  good  life.  Here's  a 
direct   quote   from   a   book   called   "Letters 
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Prom  a  Headmaster*  Study  *     Perhape  you 
kn/Vw  ttoe  author,  who  write* : 

•A  tchool  like  St.  Albana  exl«U  to  teach 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  to 
teach  them  well.  But.  more  important.  It 
exlsu  to  enable  every  boy  to  know  and  wor- 
ship Ood.  And  W  he  knows  and  worships 
God.  he  will  have  a  set  of  values  that  wUl 
enable  him  to  live  richly  and  helpfully." 

We  have  the  high  hope  and  conviction  that 
the  total  impact  of  this  "holy  hill"— the 
Cathedral  the  Uttle  Sanctuary,  the  services, 
the  classes,  the  activities,  the  athleUcs  and 
all  the  people  involved— have  made  their 
contribution  In  giving  you  that  sensitivity 
to  things  of  the  spirit  that  la  Indispensable 
If  you  are  to  make  sound  JudgmenU  and  wise 
decisions  that  lead  to  constructive  acUons. 
I  dare  say— though  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  make  a  speech  about  It— I  dare  say 
that  every  one  of  you  would  acknowledge 
that  m  this  area  of  life  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  St.  Albans  has  given  you 
much  And.  as  I  bring  this  s«:tlon  to  a 
doM  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Scrip- 
ture I  quote  It  without  comment,  but 
ponder  It.  I  beg  you+  "Jesus  said.  To  whcam 
much  is  given,  from  him  shall  much  be 
expected.'  ' 

Now.  Anally,  there  are  a  great  many  com- 
mencement speakers  who  seem  to  me  to  be 
impoeaibly  IdeallsUc  and  opUmlstlc.  You 
know  the  type:  "Members  of  the  graduating 
class,  the  future  la  yours.  You  are  the  hope 
of  the  world.  Don  your  armor,  mount  your 
white  charger,  go  out  and  battle  the  evils 
of  the  world.  Oo.  brave  youth,  go!  The  vic- 
tory will  be  yoiirs!"  And.  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  hardheaded  realists  with  much 
practical  advice  to  give.  You  know  thU 
type,  too:  "Forget  all  this  Inspirational  stuff. 
The  world  Is  your  oyster — success  can  be 
yoiu^.  Get  out  In  business;  marry  the  boss's 
daughter:  make  a  million  bucks;  trade  In 
yoxor  white  charger  for  a  Sting  Ray;  and  live 
happily  ever  after." 

No  such  advice  from  me.  Not  In  this 
tangled  and  tragic  present.  Indeed.  I  can 
put  all  I've  tried  to  say — and  all  I  want  to 
say — In  one  brief  sentence:  namely,  In  the 
all-Important  matter  of  making  choices  and 
decisions — p«tftlc\Uarly  the  major  ones — give 
the  best  you  have  to  the  highest  that  you 
know.  You  will  not  always  be  able  to  do  this, 
of  course.  You  will  fall  again  and  again, 
even  as  we  have  failed.  But  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  yoxir  faces  should  be  set  In  that 
direction— the  direction  of  trying  to  give  the 
best  you  have  to  the  highest  that  you  know. 
All  of  us  who  are  so  proud  of  you.  so  devoted 
to  you,  cannot  ask  for  more.  We  dare  not 
ask  for  leas. 

I  conclude  with  two  short  stories  that  will, 
I  hope,  make  my  theme  song  live  In  your 
minds  and  hearts.  One  of  these  stories  Is 
ancient;  one  Is  modem;  both  of  them  are 
true.  Listen:  (this  Is  a  very  free  transla- 
tion) And  when  Jesus  was  walking  In  the 
road,  a  rich  young  man  came  running  up  and 
fell  at  His  feet  and  asked  Him.  "Good  Mas- 
ter, tell  me,  what  must  I  do  In  this  life  to  be 
sure  of  life  everlasting?  "  And  Jesus  said. 
"You  know  the  Commandments.  Keep 
them."  And  the  young  man  said,  "I  have 
always  kept  them. "  And  Jesxu.  looking  on 
him.  loved  him,  and  said.  "There  Is  Just  one 
thing  you  have  missed.  Xnd  to  find  that,  you 
must  get  rid  of  your  possessions  that  you  love 
far  to  much.  Then  come,  follow  me."  At 
these  words  the  face  of  the  young  man  fell, 
and  he  turned  away  grieved,  for  he  had  great 
possessions.* 

Here,  at  Jesus'  Invitation  to  Join  Him.  that 
young  man  was  confronted  with  a  major 
choice — a  llfeglving  choice.  But  the  world 
wa«   too  much   with  him;   he  was  too  en- 


amored of  hU  possessions  and  privileges. 
He  made  his  decision,  and  that  decision  was 
to  decline  to  give  the  be«t  he  had  to  the 
highest  that  he  knew.  And  ao?  So  he 
panftn  from  the  picture  and  Is  never  heard  of 

Now  the  modern  story,  also  true.     Several 
years    ago.    you    remember,    the    people    of 
Hungafy    flamed    out    In    white-hot    revolt 
against  Soviet  domination.     The  Russian  re- 
prisals   were    swift    and    terrible.     Tens    of 
thousands  attempted  to  escape  to  neighbor- 
ing   Austria    and    freedom.     And,    happily, 
thousands  of    them  made   It.     An  Austrian 
boy  of  la  led  hundreds  of  them  across  un- 
guarded   sections   of    the    border   by   night. 
Then.  alas,  he  was  caught  In  Hungary  and. 
before   being  sentenced   to  death,    we  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.     "Why  did 
you  do  this  thing?"  asked  the  Soviet  Judge. 
"Because  I  have  come  to  believe  that  It  Is 
God's  win  that  all  people  should  be  free." 
replied    the    boy.     "WeU."    said    the    Judge, 
with  a  sneer,  "your  decision  and  your  course 
of  acUon  would  be  all  right  If  God's  king- 
dom  had   come.     But  it   hasn't."     Said   the 
boy,  "It  has  for  me." 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  memory 
of  that  boy — his  decision  and  his  words  and 
actions — will  live  a  long,  long  time.  And 
why?  Because  his  choice  was  to  give  the 
best  that  he  had  to  the  highest  he  knew. 
His  major  decision  was  to  live  his  life  In  tune 
with  the  will  and  purposes  of  a  great  and 
good  God  as  he  understood  them. 
So  may  It  be  with  you.  J 
So  may  It  be  with  us  all. 
Let  us  pray:  O  God  and  Father  of  us  all: 
In  the  choices  of  life  that  are  constantly 
set  before  us.  grant  that  we  make  decisions 
and  take  actions  that  are  In  accordance  with 
Thy  gracious  will;  thereby  giving  the  beet-we 
have  to  the  highest  we  can  possibly  know. 
We  ask  It  In  the  Master's  name.     Amen. 
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or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13. 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  tax  proposals  can  help  close  the  gap 
between  promise  and  performance  in  the 
field  of  economic  growth.  Some  recent 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dil- 
lon before  the  National  Coal  Association 
Convention  stress  the  importance  of  an 
overall  tax  cut. 

His  remarks  follow: 

There  comes  an  hour  In  the  life  of  every 
nation  when  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance  must  be  closed.  Such  an  hour 
Is  striking  now  In  the  field  of  economic 
growth. 

Several  months  ago.  the  gap  between  our 
economic  performance  and  our  potential 
was  more  readily  apparent  than  It  Is  today, 
when  we  see  the  pace  of  business  activity 
picking  up,  and  the  business  outlook  seem- 
ingly bright.  But  we  cannot  let  present 
prospects  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  cxir- 
rent  upturn  In  our  economy  holds  out  Uttle 
hope  of  giving  us  the  momentum  we  need 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  full  employment. 


Last  month,  more  than  four  million  Amer- 
icans actively  seeking  work  could  not  find  It. 
Even  more  dlstiublng.  unemployment  among 
teenagers  climbed  from  18  percent  In  April 
to  18  percent  In  May.  That  was  the  highest 
Jobless  figure  for  teenagers  since  the  Labor 
Department  began  recording  Its  figures  on 
a  seasonal  basis  In  1»49.  The  young  people 
born  In  1946 — the  first  year  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom — have  begun  to  enter  the  labor 
force.  They  will  continue  to  enter  It  In  In- 
creasingly large  numbers.  During  the  rald- 
slxtles.  our  labor  force  will  have  to  absorb 
an  Inflow  of  nearly  three  million  young  peo- 
ple each  year,  compared  to  less  than  two 
million  during  the  mldflftles — an  increase 
of  60  percent. 

ThU  pro6p)ect  alone  presents  us  with  a 
formidable  problem.  And  It  will  be  com- 
pounded as  automation  and  modernization 
displace  greater  nimibers  of  workers  and 
lessen  the  demand  for  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor. 

As  measured  by  output  per  man-hours,  the 
productivity  of  American  business  has  risen 
by  more  than  10  percent  over  the  past  3 
years.  Like  other  Industries,  the  coal  Indus- 
try has  been  helped  considerably  by  the  two 
tax  measures  of  last  year — the  Investment 
credit,  and  the  liberalized  guidelines  for 
depreciation.  Those  tax  changes — and  even 
more,  the  new  Ux  proposals  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — will  give  added  impetus  to 
the  striking  advances  In  productivity  that 
have  made  the  U.S.  coal  Industry  one  of 
the  most  compeUtlve  In  the  world.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  American 
mines  which  produce  coal  for  export  aver- 
age about  13  tons  per  man  per  day— «8  com- 
pared with  1V4  tons  per  man  per  day  for 
West  German  mines.  And  some  of  the  newer 
U-S.  mlnnes  produce  as  much  as  40  to  50  tons 
per  man  per  day. 

Unfortunately,  the  pace-setting  produc- 
tivity Increases  that  have  long  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  American  coal  Industry  have 
not  been  consistently  reflected  In  rising  coal 
exports.  Last  year,  those  exports  Increased 
for  the  flrst  time  since  1967.  I  hope  last 
year's  rise  may  t>e  a  portent  of  things  to 
come — not  only  becaiose  of  the  beneflts  higher 
experts  would  bring  to  you.  but  because  In- 
creased coal  exports  would  be  of  considerable 
help  In  easing  the  imbalance  in  our  Inter- 
national payments. 

It  la  essential  that  we  continue  to  encour- 
age In  every  American  business  the  kind  of 
progress  that  has  placed  the  coal  Industry 
In  the  forefront  of  our  march  toward  great 
productivity.  But  even  as  we  do  so,  we  can- 
not forget  that  productivity  increases  can 
also  be  accompanied  by  less  welcome  in- 
creases In  unemployment. 

As  a  nation,  therefore,  we  face  the  difficult 
and  double  challenge  of  not  only  sustaining 
and  encouraging  the  upswing  In  productiv- 
ity, but  at  the  same  time  providing  the  mil- 
lions of  new  Jobs  we  will  need  to  replace 
obsolete  ones  and  to  absorb  our  new  workers. 
If  our  economy  Is  to  provide  those  Jobs,  It 
will  have  to  grow  at  a  considerably  faster 
pace  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  pres- 
ent upturn.  Our  total  output  will  have  to 
Increase  by  far  more  than  the  $35  to  »30 
billion   that  appears   In   sight  for    1963. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  has  happened 
over  the  past  13  months:  One  year  ago.  we 
had  a  gross  national  product  of  9552  billion 
and  an  unemployment  rate  of  6',j  percent. 
Yet.  while  today  GNP  has  risen  to  $5SO 
billion — $2«  billion  higher  than  a  year  ago — 
unemployment  Is  verging  on  6  percent.  To 
put  It  another  way.  we  would  need  an  aver- 
age rise  In  GNP  of  $14  billion  a  quarter- 
beginning  now — 1«  close  the  gap  between 
output  and  employment  by  the  end  of  1964. 
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Yet,  since  last  fall,  otir  economy  has  been 
growing  by  only  a  Uttle  more  than  $8  billion 
a  quarter.  At  that  rate,  and  assuming  that 
our  potential  output  grows  at  Its  present 
pace.  It  would  take  us  10  long  years  to  reach 
our  Interim  full  employment  target  of  4 
percent  unemployment. 

We  simply  cannot  tolerate  that  kind  of 
delay — and  that  is  why  the  President  has 
submitted  tax  proposals  designed  to  achieve 
the  more  rapid,  sustained,  and  balanced 
growth  we  must  have.  Let  us  consider  them 
briefly. 

The  proposed  reduction  from  53  to  47  per- 
cent In  the  corporate  tax  rate-combined 
with  last  year's  Investment  credit  and  depre- 
ciation reform — would  cut  business  taxes  by 
a  total  of  $5  blUlon.  That  total  would  give 
business  40  percent  of  the  overall  tax  re- 
duction, provide  a  strong  and  continuing 
stimulus  toward  accelerated  economic 
growth,  and  Increase  the  profitability  of  new 
business  Investment  by  almost  30  percent. 

Anyone  who  Is  skeptical  about  the  effect 
of  corporate  rate  cuts  should  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  results  of  last  year's  tax  changes.  A 
recent  survey  of  capital  spending  by  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  estimates  that  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  in  1963 
will  rise  to  more  than  $39  billion  from  a 
level  of  some  $37  billion  for  1963.  And,  as  an 
earlier  McGraw-Hill  sxirvey  pointed  out,  busi- 
nessmen gave  credit  to  last  year's  tax  reforms 
for  at  least  43  percent  of  thtslr  Increased  capi- 
tal expenditvires. 

Reducing  buslnes  taxes  alone,  however, 
cannot  do  the  whole  Job.  For  we  need  not 
only  to  Increase  business  productivity,  but 
to  expand — and  expand  dramatically — the 
overall  markets  for  business  output.  No 
company  will  produce  more  goods,  or  new 
goods,  without  markets  to  absorb  them.  The 
best  way  to  assure  those  markets  Is  to  assvire 
that  corwUmer  purchasing  p>ower  exptuids  as 
our  capacity  to  produce  expands.  The  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  would  accomplish  this 
by  reducing  personal  income  tax  rates  from 
the  present  range  of  20  to  91  percent  to  a 
much  lower  range  of  14  to  68  percent.  Such 
a  cut  In  Individual  rates,  combined  with 
the  proposed  corporate  rate  reduction,  would 
total  $13.6  billion.  The  rate  cute  may,  of 
course,  be  somewhat  revised  In  the  bill  that 
emerges  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  But  I  am  confident  that  the  net 
tax  reduction  will  not  bo  far  from  the  pro- 
posed $10.3  binion. 

The  impact  of  that  overall  tax  cut  will  be 
felt  throughout  the  economy  far  faster  than 
most  people  realize.  If  the  President's  pro- 
gram were  to  receive  final  approval  by  Oc- 
tober 1st,  the  entire  $10  billion  In  tax  relief 
would  be  released  Into  the  economy  within 
the  following  15  months.  The  ultimate  effect 
would  be  several  times  $10  billion — as  evi- 
denced by  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  which  estimated 
that  It  would  eventually  increase  our  annual 
Groos  National  Product  by  as  much  as  $40 
billion. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  tax  program 
In  dollar  terms  alone.  For  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, what  It  will  mean  is  more  and  better  Job 
and  educational  opportunities  for  millions 
of  our  citizens,  greater  profitability,  produc- 
tivity, and  incentives  for  business  and  busi- 
ness Investment,  and  Increased  Government 
revenues  to  provide  for  our  growing  national 
needs  without  risking  large  deficits. 

The  question  of  Federal  expenditures  and 
deficits  has  loomed  large  in  public  dlsciisslon 
of  the  President's  tax  proposals.  I  would 
Uke  to  devote  some  time  to  it  today,  for  it  la 


a  question  that  has  too  often  been  beclouded 
with  misunderstanding. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  the  reason  we 
have  had  large  deficits  In  recent  years — 
either  in  this  or  in  preceding  administra- 
tions— is  not  because  of  excessive  or  unneces- 
sary spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  real  reason  is  simply  that  our  economy 
has  not  been  operating  at  levels  high  enough 
to  produce  the  revenues  we  need  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  Increased  costs  of  defense  and 
space. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts  Involved 
In  the  Issue  of  expenditure  control:  One  very 
elementary  point — which  too  many  choose 
to  Ignore — was  made  by  President  Elsenhow- 
er in  his  1960  budget  message,  and  I  quote: 

"We  must  not  forget  that  a  rapidly  growing 
population  creates  virtually  automatic  in- 
creases in  many  Federal  responsibUitles." 

The  Director  of  the  Budget,  Kermlt  Gor- 
don has  provided  some  very  telling  examples 
of  this  population  rise  and  of  its  impact  on 
Federal  services:  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1964. 
the  budget  year  on  which  we  are  now  work- 
ing, there  will  be  10  million  more  Americans 
than  there  were  the  day  President  Kennedy 
took  office.  Between  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1964,  the  volume  of  mall  wlU  rise  by  more 
than  6  percent,  the  number  of  veterans  €«• 
survivors  receiving  pensions  by  10  percent, 
beneficiaries  under  the  old-age  and  siu-vlvors 
insurance  program  by  16  percent.  Those 
are  by  no  means  all  the  figures  one  could 
cite,  but  they  are  enough  to  make  the  simple 
point  that  we  are  a  growing  nation  which 
requires  growing  national  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Its  people  and  of  its  business 
and  Its  Industry. 

President  Kennedy,  without  neglecting  es- 
sential national  needs,  has  exercised,  is  exer- 
cising, and  wlU  continue  to  exercise  a  firm 
control  over  expenditures.  Our  budget  has 
increased  rapidly  over  the  past  3  years,  but 
fully  70  percent  of  the  total  increase  from 
1961  through  1964  has  been  in  the  areas  of 
defense,  space,  and  the  Inescapable  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  When  you  Include  the 
1964  Budget  as  submitted  by  the  President, 
then — apart  from  defense  and  space — the 
total  Increase  in  all  expenditures  during  the 
first  3  years  of  his  administration  will  be 
$800  million  less  than  the  similar  increase 
during  the  preceding  3  years  from  1958  to 
1961. 

The  facta  are  there  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  recognize  them.  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  those  who  do  scrutinize  the  facts 
and  who,  after  Intelligent  examination,  pin- 
point where  they  think  cuts  can  be  made. 
But  seldom  has  any  single  Issue  generated 
so  much  loose  and  spend- thrift  oratory  as 
this  matter  of  Government  expenditures.  It 
is  hardly  responsible,  fiscally  or  otherwise,  to 
pluck  from  the  blue  air — or  from  the  nostal- 
gic i>ast — some  arbitrary  figure  and  proclaim 
it  as  the  magic  limit  expenditures  must  never 
exceed,  or  as  the  exact  amount  expenditures 
must  be  cut. 

Some  who  are  seriously  and  honestly  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  Integrity  are  currently  sug- 
gesting that  fiscal  1964  expenditures  should 
not  exceed  the  fiscal  1963  level.  That  sug- 
gestion. I  am  afraid.  Is  completely  out  of 
touch  with  the  realities  of  fiscal  life  and 
national  needs.  The  truth  Is  that  the  entire 
$4.5  blUlon  budget  increase  from  1963  to 
1964  can  be  accounted  for  by  increases  In 
only  three  areas;  defense,  space,  and  Interest 
on  the  public  debt.  The  total  of  all  other 
expenditures  Is  being  held  below  1963  levels. 

To  reduce  the  total  fiscal  1964  budget  to 
the  1963  level  would  call  for  cutting  defense 
and  space  expenditures  by  $4.6  billion,  or 


cutting  a  similar  amount  from  all  other  pro- 
grams-^whlch  have  already  been  held  below 
their  1963  level — or  some  combination  of  the 
two. 

The  impractlcallty  of  such  an  arbitrary  cut 
becomes  apparent  when  one  realizes  that 
while  the  administration  presents  the  budget 
and  Congress  considers  It  on  an  annual 
basis,  the  programs  whose  cost  Is  expressed 
In  the  budget  are  In  large  part  continuing 
programs  which  involve  not  only  plans  but 
conunltments  for  years  ahead.  For  example, 
over  40  percent  of  the  fiscal  1964  expenditure 
budget  involves  payments  from  unspent  au- 
thorizations enacted  in  previous  years,  most 
of  which  are  already  obligated.  And  there 
are  other  Items — such  as  veterans  pensions — 
which,  while  they  are  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent category,  are  inherently  contractual  in 
nature. 

Let  us  look  at  specifics:  Where  would  you 
cut  the  budget  to  reduce  fiscal  1964  expendi- 
tures by  $4.6  blUicHi? 

The  $4.6  billion  increase  was  in  space,  de- 
fense, and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Sup- 
pose you  tried  to  cut  the  defense  budget  by 
$4.5  billion,  where  would  you  look  first?  Re- 
search and  development  costs  $7.1  billion,  so 
you  would  have  to  cut  that  mcn^  than  in 
half.  Procurement  costs  $16.4  bilUon,  most 
of  which  represents  payments  on  contracts 
already  far  along  and  funded  out  of  earUer 
appropriations.  Therefore,  budget  cuts  hers 
would  have  Uttle  effect  in  1964,  but  rather  in 
1965  or  even  later.  To  reduce  procurement 
expenditures  In  fiscal  1964  we  would  have  to 
severely  stretch  our  programs  already  under- 
way and  funded  by  appropriations  which 
have  already  been  made. 

Expenditures  for  maintaining  our  standing 
defense  forces  at  home  and  abroad  total  $25  J) 
bUllon.  This  amount  Is  funded  from  the 
current  budget,  so  it  Is  here  that  we  mxist  cut 
If  we  wish  to  hold  1964  expenditures  to  196S 
levels.  A  cilt  of  one-sixth  in  this  area  would 
provide  almost  $4.6  bUUon.  But  it  would 
mean  reducing  the  Army  by  more  than  two 
divisions — more  than  twice  the  total  increase 
in  manpower  since  this  administration  took 
office,  reducing  the  Navy  by  more  than  140 
ships,  reducing  the  Air  Fores  by  14  combat 
wings,  and  so  on  right  down  the  line.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  many  Americans  who 
would  favor  such  a  course. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  space  budget. 
Here,  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  suggested  a  cut  of  $1.4  billion  In 
the  $5.7  billion  of  new  spending  authority  re- 
quested by  the  President.  But  even  If  such 
a  drastic  cut  were  made,  it  would  only  reduce 
actual  1964  expenditures  by  a  little  over  $500 
million. 

My  point  is  not  that  the  budget  cannot 
be  cut,  but  simply  that  It  cannot  be  cut 
arbitrarily  or  fitted  Into  a  fixed  mold  such 
as  the  1963  expenditure  total.  We  must  not 
forget  either  that  the  fiscal  1904  budget  Is 
an  extremely  tight  budget — one  of  the 
tightest  ever  proposed.  It  has  already  been 
cut — and  hugely — by  the  administration 
Itself.  Since  January,  the  President  has  re- 
duced his  fiscal  1964  requests  by  some  $615 
million.  Before  that,  a  full  $19  billion  was 
trimmed  from  agency  requests. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  real  solution 
for  our  recent  large  budget  deficits  is  to 
Increase  our  economic  growth  to  the  point 
where  It  will  produce  enough  revenues  to 
finance,  within  the  context  of  a  balanced 
budget,  the  minimum  programs  required  to 
meet  our  national  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 
Not  only  will  substantial  tax  reduction  In 
1963  help  generate  that  growth,  but — as  the 
President  has  repeatedly  pledged — a  large 
portion  of  the  increased  revenues  that  result 
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will  tM  applied  toward  eliminating  the  c\ir-  ^ 
rent  deficit. 

Thl*  l«  the  poeltive  approach  to  the  budget 
Issue — the  approach  that  can  help  ua  to 
achleTe  oxir  potential  aa  a  Nation,  both  In 
economic  and  hximan  terma.  Prompt  and 
•ubatantlal  tax  reduction  will,  oi  courae. 
greatly  Inereaa*  the  potential  for  American 
bualneaa.  Kven  more  Important,  It  will 
greatlj  Increase  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cana. Finally,  and  perbapa  moat  Important 
of  all.  by  atrengthenlng  our  economy.  It  will 
Increaae  the  ability  of  our  entire  NaUon  to 
provide  a  better  and  more  aecure  life  for 
thU  generation  and  the  generatlona  to  oome. 


C.  k  0.  Canal  History  U  die  History  of 
Ovr  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MAJiTLAITD 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chesapeake  k  Ohio  Canal,  one  of  the 
Rreat  historical  and  recreational  features 
of  the  Potomac  River  Valley,  has  been 
familiar  to  me  all  my  life.  I  have  always 
been  fascinated  by  the  history  of  the 
C.  b  O.  Canal,  for  its  past  is  inextricably 
linked  with  the  history  of  our  great  Re- 
public. Because  I  believe  that  we  should 
be  more  aware  of  this  heritage,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  C.  t  O.  Canal  by 
Robert  H.  Rlecks  which  appeared  in  the 
July-August  1963  Issue  of  Listen: 

RaCUATIONAL    WATBIWAT 

(By  Robert  H.  Rlecks) 
The  aun-dappled  towpath  atretched  in  a 
long  cur»e  imtll  it  and  the  canal  dlaap- 
peared  around  a  bend  It  waa  a  cunny,  early 
June  morning  that  brought  back  a  flood  of 
memorlea  of  the  time  when  I  waa  a  Uttle 
boy  following  my  father  down  the  stepa 
from  Chain  Bridge  to  the  towpath  along 
the  Che«kpeake  &  Ohio  CanAl.  From  there 
It  waa  a  long  and  tlirllllng  hike  through 
the  woods  and  over  rocka  until  we  came  to 
the  Potomac  River,   where  my  father  loved 

to  flah. 

The  whole  countryside  waa  different  then. 
The  canal  waa  harder  to  get  to.  and  the 
scenery  waa  much  more  rugged.  To  get 
there,  you  came  out  from  the  city  by  electric 
trolley  car.  and  got  off  at  a  Uttle  waystation 
and  walked  down  a  wooded  pathway  to  the 
canal.  At  Chain  Bridge,  you  went  part 
way  out  on  the  bridge  and  then  climbed  down 
a  set  of  stepa  to  the  towpath  below. 

Big  canalboaU  pulled  by  mules  would 
go  by.  They  looked  awfully  big  to  me  then. 
I  later  found  out  that  they  were  92  feet 
long  and  14 '^  feet  wide,  which  Just  allowed 
them  to  fit  into  the  locks,  that  were  exacUy 
15  feet  wide.  Most  of  the  boats  had  names, 
such  as  "George  Washington,"  or  "Henry 
Clay,"  or  "Susan,"  or  "Enterprise."  or  even 
"Grandpa." 

The  canal  boat  was  not  only  a  business 
but  had  become  a  way  of  life  for  the  captain 
and  his  family  who  lived  aboard.  And  ao 
"Grandpa"  could  bring  a  chuckle  to  your 
lips  If  you  happened,  to  see  him  on  a  Mon- 
day morning,  loaded  with  130  tons  of  grimy 
coal  from  Cumberland,  gliding  along  at  mule 
speed  (perhaps  4  mUes  an  hour)  with  a  vari- 
colored "fashion  show"  hung  out  on  his 
waah  liite. 


There  was  an  aft  cabin  where  the  aklpper 
and  his  family  lived.  It  usually  had  a  tarp 
stretched  above  it  and  out  in  front  of  the 
door  to  give  added  living  room,  especially 
in  the  sxunmertlme  when  it  became  very  hot 
where  the  trees  grew  close  along  the  c&nal's 
edge  to  shut  off  the  breese.  The  children 
played  on  deck  much  the  same  as  we  played 
In  our  backyards  in  Washington.  DC. 

Through  the  window  of  the  smaller  center 
cabin  we  could  see  bales  of  hay  This  waa 
aptly  called  the  "hayhouae. "  for  here  was 
stored  the  fuel  for  the  mule  power.  Through 
the  windows  of  the  front  cabin  you  might 
see  the  spare  mules,  for  this  was  where  they 
were  kept  A  large  boat  had  a  complement 
of  five.  Each  barge  always  had  three  cabins. 
If  a  boat  looked  i>artlcularly  dirty  you 
knew  that  it  carried  mostly  coal.  D\irlng 
the  period  of  the  canal's  operation,  more 
than  a  million  torw  were  loaded.  There  were 
all  kinds  of  other  things,  too,  such  as  com. 
flour  salt.  beef,  pork,  apples,  peaches,  lum- 
ber, plaster,  stone,  ore,  ale.  beer,  whisky, 
barley,  buckwheat,  and  all  manner  of  pro- 
visions. In  fact,  about  anything  was  car- 
ried on  these  boats. 

To  see  one  of  the  boats  enter  a  lock  waa 
a  thrilling  experience  for  a  small  boy.  Each 
lock  was  100  feet  long,  and  when  a  boat  had 
entered  and  the  lower  gates  were  closed  (if 
It  was  going  upstream),  the  fit  waa  so  close 
it  looked  as  If  the  boat  were  wedged  in  the 
■tone  of  the  lock.  Then  the  water  would 
begin  to  rush  In  from  the  bottom  as  the 
lock  tender  opened  the  iron  gates  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lock  at  the  upstream  end. 
Slowly  the  barge  would  rise  untU  it  waa 
level  with  the  water  In  the  upper  channel. 
It  had  risen  eight  feet.  The  driver  started 
his  mules  and  alowly  the  big  boat  would 
come  out  of  the  lock  and  again  start  lU 
journey. 

There  were  74  of  these  lUt  locks,  so  that 
when  a  boat  had  gone  from  Georgetown. 
DC.  to  Cvunberland.  Md.,  it  had  risen  about 
600  feet.  In  the  upper  reaches  the  water- 
way narrowed  to  60  feet,  while  the  standard 
In  the  lower  stretches  was  80. 

The  canal  had  long  passed  the  heyday  of 
its  operaUon  (the  187018)  when  I  flrst  became 
acquainted  with  it.  The  records  of  that 
earlier  time  show  that  there  were  540  boats 
in  uae.  and  that  100  had  locked  through  as  a 
given  point  in  one  day. 

At  Paw  Paw.  W.  Va..  the  canal  passed 
underground  more  than  3.000  feet.  ThU 
was  an  expensive  accomplishment.  But 
the  construction  that  intrigued  me  the 
moat  was  that  of  the  aqueducts  for  carrying 
the  waterway  over  rivers  and  creeks.  The 
only  one  I  remember  seeing  was  the  one  that 
spanned  the  Potomac  River  at  Georgetown. 
DC  .  and  gave  the  canal  a  7-mile  extension 
to  Alexandria.  Va.  It  seemed  strange  to 
see  a  boat  traveling  In  water,  on  a  bridge 
over  another  body  of  water.  The  abutments 
for  this  aqueduct  were  removed  from  the 
Potomac's  channel  last  year. 

There  was  also  an  aqueduct  at  Seneca.  Md. 
It  now  stands  empty  and  deserted,  filled 
with  grass.  There  Is  one  at  Wllliamsport, 
Md..  too.  The  most  picturesque  of  all  Is 
the  long  one  (483  feet)  over  the  Monocacy 
River.  It  has  seven  54-foot  arches  made  of 
quartzite. 

When  the  canal  was  built  as  far  aa 
Cumberland.  It  had  cost  »11  million,  or  about 
$60,000  per  mile. 

While  George  Washington  la  generally 
credited  with  being  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal's  organizer,  actually  his  Potomac 
Co..  created  In  1786  with  the  Intention 
of  clearing  obstructions  from  the  Potomac 
River  and  using  it  aa  a  commercial  waterway, 
only  built  short-aklrtlng  canals  around  the 
river's  worst  falls.  The  longest  of  these 
(1.200  yards)  was  at  Great  Palls,  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac.  There  were 
two  others  on  that  side  and  only  two  on 


the  Maryland  side.  The  much-later  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  was  a  continuous 
waterway  constructed  entirely  on  the  Mary- 
land side. 

The  Potomac  Co.  started  Its  operations 
In  1802  with  the  use  of  small  hand- 
propelled  raftlike  boats  which  used  the 
river's  currents  as  much  as  possible.  The 
service  was  not  dependable  and  was  soon 
abandoned.  Washington  in  the  meantime 
had  resigned  as  tu  president  to  become  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  cana:  is  not  owned  by  the  Chesapeake 
ft  Ohio  Railroad,  as  some  suppose,  but  got 
Its  name  from  the  bonder's  intentions  to 
connect  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  with  the 
Ohio  River  at  PltUburgh.  Pa.  Because  of 
legal  and  financial  difficulties  the  construc- 
tion stopped  at  Cximberland,  Md.,  although 
the  original  name  was  retained. 

When  President  John  Quincy  Adams  lifted 
the  flrst  shovelful  of  earth  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  on  July  4,  1828.  he  was  not 
thinking  of  recreation.  America  was  on  the 
move  westward,  and  this  was  during  what 
bif  since  come  to  be  called  the  great  canal 
building  era.  The  Erie  Canal  had  been 
a  great  success,  and  there  were  now  more 
than  4,000  miles  of  canals  under  con- 
struction or  being  planned.  It  was  in  this 
same  year  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road started  building  from  Washington.  DC. 
to  Cumberland,  which  in  many  places  paral- 
leled the  C.  *  O.  Canal.  They  were  able  to 
reach  Cumberland  8  years  ahead  of  the  canal. 
The  boats  could  carry  heavy  goods  at  one- 
fourth  the  price  of  the  overland  freight 
wagons,  and  so  the  canal,  the  rallroa<K  and 
the  horse  and  wagon  competed  for  the  heavy 
westward  trade  through  the  Potomac  River 
Valley. 

The  canal's  most  formidable  competition, 
however,  came  from  the  heavy  rains  and 
floods  which  caused  extensive  damage  over  a 
long  period.  In  188»,  the  Johnstown  flood 
destroyed  long  sections  of  the  canal.  The 
comfMmy  never  completely  recovered  from 
this  catasUophe,  although  it  continued  to 
operate  unUl  1934. 

The  canal  was  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1938  and  is  today  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service.  Stretch- 
ing iU  narrow  right-of-way  for  184.6  miles, 
the  4J53  acres  are  probably  America's  most 
unique  recreation  area. 

Today  as  I  hike  the  towpath  it  all  seems 
like  a  dream,  for  now  much  of  the  canal  is 
only  a  big  open  ditch  filled  with  grass, 
bushes,  and  trees.  The  work  of  restoration 
U  progressing  and  In  some  places  water  has 
again  been  turned  into  the  canal.  In  the 
restored  Georgetown  division,  park  natural- 
IsU  conduct  guided  trips  along  the  towpath 
and  tours  aboard  a  mule-drawn  barge.  But 
it  la  the  sections  that  are  quiet  and  seldom 
visited  that  I  like  the  best,  for  whether  or  not 
there  is  water  in  the  canal,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  better  place  for  the  nature  lover. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  areas  that  I  saw 
my  flrst  pUeated  woodpecker.  They  are  not 
common  In  the  Washington  area,  and  about 
4  years  ago  when  we  heard  that  one  had 
been  seen  along  the  canal,  we  immediately 
did  our  best  to  locate  him  but  with  no  suc- 
cess. Another  time  while  hiking  with  two 
friends  I  saw  a  flash  of  wings,  and  there  it 
was.  If  you  are  a  bird  watcher  you  will 
understand  the  experience  of  such  a  moment. 
It  was  also  in  one  of  these  more  Isolated 
sections,  where  there  Is  no  water  In  the  canal, 
that  I  found  out  how  fast  a  snake  can  really 
move.  I  was  returning,  alone  with  my 
memories  of  the  once- busy  waterway,  when 
a  large  black  snake  shot  out  from  the  right 
side  about  15  feet  ahead  of  me  and  headed 
for  the  canal's  ditch.  Since  I  am  used  to  the 
outdoors,  snakes  are  not  new  to  me  and  I 
have  no  parUcular  fear  of  them,  only  to  treat 
with  proper  respect  those  that  are  poisonous. 
I  stopped  to  see  why  the  excessive  speed.    He 
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seemed  to  hesitate  at  the  canal's  edge,  and 
then  with  the  most  amazing  burst  of  speed 
I  have  seen  in  a  wild  creature  he  dipped 
over  the  edge  and  down  into  the  canal's 
grass- filled  ditch,  and  slithered  along  the 
top  of  the  foot-high  grass  almost  to  the 
other  side  before  he  disappeared  under  the 
grass.  It  was  as  though  someone  had  a 
string  in  his  nose  and  had  jerked  him  across. 
If  a  man  can  run  a  mile  in  4  minutes,  this 
snake  can  run  it  In  2,  I  thought.  Later  I 
found  out  that  the  snake  was  a  black  racer 
and  could  easily  outrun  a  man. 

There  are  canoeists,  hikers,  bird  watchers, 
bicycle  riders,  and  fishermen  to  be  found  all 
along  the  canal's  banks.  I  have  seen  the 
colorful  wood  duck,  and,  in  the  migratory 
period,  hundreds  of  warblers.  The  fox  Is 
perhaps  the  largest  of  4-footed  wildlife  to 
be  seen. 

At  Great  Falls  there  are  several  locks. 
You  will  marvel  at  the  condition  of  the 
stonework  after  more  than  130  years.  Here 
alao  Is  the  old  Great  FalU  Tavern  built  in 
1830  as  a  rest  stop  for  visitors  along  the  canal. 

If  you  like  the  things  that  make  for  better 
living — fresh  air,  sunshine,  exercise,  the 
smell  of  woods,  the  music  of  running  water, 
wild  fiowers,  the  flash  of  a  bird  through  the 
trees — the  canal  will  help  you  be  a  better 
American  today  the  same  as  it  once  helped 
build  a  better  America  In  earlier  years  of 
our  country's  history. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCAnON  OP 
THE   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
Code  or  Laws  or  tbm  Unttsd  Statxs 
TrrL«  44,  Section  181.  Conoeessional 

flECOaO:     AEEANGEMENT,    8TTLE,    CONTENTS, 

AND  INDEXES. — The  Joiht  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have   control   of   the   ar- 
rangement   and    style   of    the    Conc«es- 
siONAL  Recoeo,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  ahall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Conceessional 
RcooEO  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1896,  c.  23.  i  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
TrrLE  44.  Section    182b.  Same;   iLLtrs- 
TEATioNS,  maps,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Ulustratlons  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936.  C.  630.  I  2.  40  SUt.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Prortdcd.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNOEBSSiONAi.  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Memt>ers  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 V^ -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
«-polnt  type.     No  lUlic  or  black   type   nor 


words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
wUl  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wUl  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  vrlU  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congrxssionai. 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— 'When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  flrst  an  ex- 


tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Rep>orter8  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
Euxxtmpanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  re8i>ectlve  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  0;!7Ic<aZ  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docimient  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nxmiber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the.Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Labor-Management    Talks    To    RcYiew 
Problems    Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  labor-management  relations 
get  somewhat  complicated,  it  is  indeed 
reassuring  to  find  some  people  like  Jo- 
seph Pulitzer,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  who  think  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  calm  discussion. 

In  a  recent  article  of  the  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch.  Mr.  Pulitzer's  suggestion 

is  fully  explored,  and  I  commend  this 

article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

Labor-Management    Talks    To    Review 

Problems  Urged 
Joeeph  Pulitzer,  Jr..  editor  of  the  Post-Dls- 
patcb,  last  night  proposed  periodic  meetings 
between  representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement "where  each  group  could,  without 
commitment,   review  mutual   problems." 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel 
for  more  than  60  persons  representing  man- 
agement and  the  2.250  employees  of  the  Poet- 
Dispatch,  radio  station  KSD  and  television 
station  KSI>-TV.  Pulitzer  said: 

"Widespread  attention  is  being  given  to 
various  means  of  consultation  prior  to  that 
which  takes  place  In  a  tense,  crisis-ridden 
atmosphere  arising  from  protracted  negotia- 
tions. Perhaps  we  need  a  forum  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  in  good-tempered,  lively  de- 
bate— an  examination  of  objectives,  a  reason- 
able dialog  where  mutual  respect  could 
flourish. 

"I  would  like  to  propose  that  we  who  are 
here  tonight — management  representatives 
and  union  representatives — consider  the 
bencflts  which  might  be  derived  from  in- 
fcrmal  contact  at  periodic  Intervals.  Per- 
h  ips  It  could  take  the  form  of  lunch  meet- 
lni,s  where  each  group  could,  without  com- 
mitment, review  mutual  problems.  If  un- 
derstanding could  be  nourished  by  such 
meetings  they  would,  I  believe,  be  well 
worthwhile  and  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  elevating  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

"The  way  to  tackle  problems  is  to  bring 
them  frankly  into  the  open,  in  a  climate 
free  of  tension  and  crisis." 

Deecrlblng  the  recently  settled  New  York 
newspaper  strike  and  lockout  as  "one  of  the 
mournful  chapters  In  American  Journalism," 
the  editor  suggested  that  "with  the  guid- 
ance of  the  New  York  experience,  we  must 
surely  find  a  way  to  compose  differences  be- 
fore they  become  disagreements;  to  resolve 
disagreements  before  they  become  disputes, 
and  to  settle  disputes  before  they  lead  to  the 
destructiveness  of  a  strike  or  lockout." 

He  continued: 

"Reasonable  men,  well-informed,  mature, 
responsible  men,  should  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize that  strikes  or  lockouts  no  longer  In  our 
day  represent  the  court  of  last  resort.  In- 
evitably, after  a  prolonged  shutdown,  the 
disputants  are  reconciled  In  a  compromise 
Imposed   by  public   opinion  or   by  Govern- 
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ment    representatives    speaking    for    public 
opinion. 

"The  force  to  prevent  such  a  disaster  must 
be  reason — reason  applied  not  without  self- 
interest — aided  by  a  number  of  instruments 
which  should  not  be  neglected.  These  in- 
clude the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
settle  grievances  arising  under  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act;  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  to  advise, 
consult,  mediate  with  Impartiality  and  de- 
tachment, bringing  fresh  air  into  the  stale- 
mate of  entrenched  positions;  flnally,  and 
in  my  view  preferably,  as  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion, there  Is  voluntary  and  binding  arbitra- 
tion. 

"Men  of  good  will  holding  honest  differ- 
ences should  be  able  to  \ise  these  implements 
without  loss  of  stature.  If  the  collective 
bargaining  process  cannot  be  refined  to 
achieve  reasonable  solutions  of  differences 
between  labor  and  management,  the  privi- 
lege of  collective  bargaining  may  well  be 
limited;  public  displeasure  may  deprive  us  of 
all  freedom  of  action  by  insisting  on  manda- 
tory regulation." 

Citing  the  contributions  to  the  free  press 
of  all  those  employed  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication. Pulitzer  said  that  because  a 
democratic  society  cannot  function  without 
an  informed  public,  "each  assignment,  each 
task  on  the  Post-Dispatch  is  clothed  with 
particular  dignity."  Without  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  concerned,  he  continued,  the 
newspaper  and  the  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions could  not  present  "in  a  dlstlngfulshed 
report  the  news  of  •  •  •  the  world,  nor 
could  we  challenge  the  indifference  of  society 
or  illuminate  the  issues." 

"I  believe  our  mutual  success,"  Pulitzer 
said,  "would  be  benefited  by  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  duty  of  the  free  press  to 
furnish  the  public  with  news,  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  trade  unionism,  based  up>on 
legally  protected  free  collective  bargaining." 
Referring  to  the  overused  word  "automa- 
tion" Pulitzer  said: 

"Automation  does  not  mean  any  more  to 
me  than  the  advance  from  handset  composi- 
tion to  the  llnecastlng  machine.  The  truth 
Is  that  in  the  newspaper  business,  as  in  any 
other,  we  must  go  forward  or  perish." 

Enumerating  some  of  the  technological  re- 
search now  in  progress,  Pulitzer  remarked 
that  "not  all  of  the  new  ideas  will  prove 
suitable  to  our  Industry,  and  those  that  do 
will  not  come  to  pass  overnight." 

"There  is  not  going  to  be  any  dread  day 
when  we  suddenly  find  machines  and  com- 
puters doing  all  the  work  at  the  Post-DU- 
patch."  the  publisher  assured  his  lUteners. 
"The  newspaper  will  continue  to  depend  first 
of  all  on  people." 

Sixteen  unions  whose  members  are  em- 
ployed at  the  Post-Dispatch.  KSD  and  KSI>- 
TV  were  represented  at  the  dinner. 


Dartmooth  Honors  Eddie  Perrin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  coNNEcncxrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President,  recently 
a  good  friend  and  former  neighbor  of 


mine.  Edward  F.  Perrin,  of  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  was  elected  to  serve  on 
Dartmouth  College's  Alumni  Council  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  50-member  alumni  council's  re- 
sponsibilties  includes  nomination  of 
alumni  trustees,  a  program  providing 
alumni  interviews  for  all  prospective 
Dartmouth  students  and  an  annual 
alumni  fund  campaign. 

Ed  Perrin  has  contributed  richly  to 
the  life  of  his  community  and  his  coun- 
try. He  served  in  the  infantry  during 
World  War  II,  winning  a  Bronze  Star 
with  an  oak  leaf  cluster. 

He  has  a  great  interest  in  athletics. 
During  his  Dartmouth  days  he  was  a 
varsity  baseball  player  and  is  presently 
a  scout  for  the  New  Yoric  Mets  in  east- 
ern Connecticut.  He  devotes  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  the  wholesome,  char- 
acter-building activities  of  the  Little 
League  and  his  work  with  young  boys 
has  borne  many  fruits.  Recently,  Ed 
Perrin  was  elected  secretary  of  the  new 
Hall  of  Fame  Foundation  in  Hartford. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Kingswood 
School  in  West  Hartford  and  is  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Hartford  Heart  As- 
sociation and  many  other  charitable 
groups. 

He  is  an  outstanding  man  who  has 
enriched  the  life  of  his  community  in 
many  ways,  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  point  with  pride  to 
his  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
Hartford  Times,  entitled  "Alma  Mater 
Dartmouth  Honors  Eddie  Perrin,"- be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Alma  Mater  Dartmouth  Honors  Eddie 
Perrin 

Edward  F.  Perrin,  of  West  Hartford,  Indus- 
trial division,  Plimpton  &  HUls  Corp.  of  Hart- 
ford, has  been  elected  to  serve  on  Dartmouth 
College's  Alumni  Council  next  year. 

Mr.  Perrin  was  chosen  as  a  regional  rep- 
resentative by  Dartmouth  alumni  clubs  in 
southern  New  England.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1938. 

Dartmouth's  50-member  Alumni  Council  Is 
the  senate  of  its  alumni.  The  council's  re- 
sponsibilities include  nomination  of  alumni 
trustees,  a  program  providing  alumni  Inter- 
views for  all  prosi>ectne  Dartmouth  students 
and  an  annual  alumni  fund  campaign,  which 
this  year  has  a  goal  of  f  1.250.000. 

Mr.  Perrin  is  district  enrollment  chairman 
for  Dartmouth  and  is  alumni  president  and 
a  trustee  of  the  Kingswood  School  in  West 
Hartford.  He  is  active  in  community  affairs 
and  has  served  as  special  events  chairman  for 
the  Hartford  Heart  Association. 

A  varsty  baseball  player  as  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Dartmouth.  Mr.  Perrin  has  remained 
active  in  athletics  as  a  football  official.  little 
league  manager,  and  scout  for  the  New  York 
Mets  in  eastern  Connecticut. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  with  the 
Army  Infantry  In  England  and  Prance,  earn- 
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Ing  a  Bronze  Star  with  otX  leaf  cluster  with 
the  79th  DlvUlon. 

He  w»a  recenUy  elected  •ecretary  of  the 
new  Hall  at  Fame  Foundation  In  Hartford. 


Nuclear  Ambusb :  Tke  Test  Ban  Trap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAioroairiA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26.  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  the 
test  ban  issue,  in  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice, lies  between  the  covers  of  a  new 
book  entitled  "Nuclear  Ambush"  and  sub- 
titled "The  Test  Ban  Trap."  Written  by 
Earl  H.  Voss.  the  distinguished  diplo- 
matic correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Star  newspaper.  "Nuclear  Ambush"  has 
Just  been  published  by  the  Henry 
Regrery  Co  This  work  is  must  reading 
for  any  person  who  wishes  to  be  In- 
formed on  this  subject.  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  responsibility  of  any  person  who  seeks 
to  promulgate  views  regarding  either  the 
wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  a  test  ban 
first  to  fully  inform  himself  on  the  facts 
of  the  subject  as  set  forth  in  this  book. 

On  June  6  the  Indianapolis  News  made 
the  book  the  subject  of  its  lead  editorial 
as  follows : 

Nuclear  Ambush 
It  U  a  rare  week  that  does  not  bring  forth 
a  dispatch  from  Geneva.  Switzerland,  saying 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
failed  to  agree  on  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty. 
These  fruitless  conversations  have  become 
a  routine  part  of  our  Government's  dally 
affairs.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that 
few  people  would  be  able  to  say  why  America 
spends  so  much  time,  money  and  effort  In 
pursuing  them. 

We  can  therefore  be  grateful  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  book  which  recalls  the  reasons 
for  this  weary  go-round  In  futility,  by  an 
author  who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  reflection  to  the  subject.  The  book  Is 
"Nuclear  Ambush."  aptly  subtitled  "The 
Test-Ban  Trap"  (Henry  Regnery  Co.).  The 
author  Is  Earl  H  Voss,  distinguished  diplo- 
matic correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star 

Debunking  arguments  In  behalf  of  a  test 
ban,  Voes  discusses  the  original  reason  al- 
leged In  their  behalf;  That  continued  test- 
ing was  "poisoning"  the  earth's  atmosphere 
with  radiation,  covering  the  globe  with  fall- 
out, endangering  lives  and  sowing  muta- 
tional disasters  for  generations  to  come.  It 
was  a  wave  of  hysteria  on  this  score  which 
led  to  the  voluntary  suspension  of  U.S.  tests 
in  1958.  It  Is  the  same  hysteria  which, 
among  other  confustlons.  Impels  the  present 
drive  for  an  agreement  on  stopping  the  tests 
today. 

Radiation,  from  atomic  fallout  or  any 
other  source,  Is  measured  In  roentgens.  A 
dose  of  600  roentgens,  or  X-rays,  would  be 
fatal.  A  dose  of  100  roentgens  may  make 
the  victim  more  sxisccptlble  to  leukemia  or 
bone  cancer.  Below  25  roentgens,  there  are 
no  known  harmful  effects.  In  the  terminol- 
ogy of  radiation  studies.  25  roentgens  of 
sudden  exposure  to  radiation  Is  considered 
to  be  the  "threshold  "  dose. 

Keeping  those  figures  In  mind,  consider 
Voss'  findings  on  the  supposedly  "lethal" 
effects  of  atomic  testing: 


"Man's  natural  environment  gives  him  a 
70- year  doM  of  radlaUon  17  to  39  times 
greater  than  he  will  receive  from  fallout 
from  all  tests  by  all  countries  of  the  world 
up  to  1041. 

"The  doees  men  receive  from  radioactive 
fallout  are  far  too  small  for  their  effects  to 
be  noticed.  At  the  peak  of  exposure  in  May 
196©.  people  In  Illinois  are  estimated  to  have 
been  absorbing  a  dose  rate  of  elght-mll- 
lionths  of  a  roentgen  per  hour  or  one-flf- 
tecnth  roentgen  per  year,  had  the  peak  dose 
persisted.  The  average  annual  dose  from 
natural  backround  radiation  in  the  United 
States  Is  one-tenth  roentgen.  •  •  •  Fall- 
out radioactivity  would  have  to  deliver  doses 
hundreds  of  times  greater  than  the  present 
dose  to  produce  detectable  effects." 

In  short,  the  amount  of  radiation  received 
from  atmospheric  atomic  tests  Is  consider- 
ably smaller  than  that  received  from  the 
natural  radiation  of  the  earth  Itself,  or  from 
countless  other  sources  like  wrlstwatch  dials. 
X-ray  machines,  etc.  And  the  cumulative 
radiation  from  all  these  sources,  atomic  test- 
ing Included.  Is  infinitely  smaller  than  the 
amount  of  radiation  which  science  kno^s  to 
t>e  dangerous. 

Yet,  In  order  to  escape  this  threat.  America 
la  urged  to  give  up  its  strategic  defense 
against  communism  and  become  defense- 
less  In   the   face   of   Its  enemy. 


and  other  things  amount  to  only  three- 
fourtUs  of  1  percent  of  that. 

Research  poeslbly  could  trim  thousands  of 
dollars  off  the  cost  of  water  development 
and  speed  the  day  when  water  supplies 
would  meet  all  Texas  needs.  They  don't  meet 
the  needs  of  all  areas  now,  and  with  the 
population  explosion  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment the  day  may  be  near  when  growth 
will  be  halted  because  of  water  limitations 

We  need  both  the  research  centers  and 
water  experts.  If  they  could  come  up  with 
an  answer  as  to  how  to  reduce  evaporation. 
It  would  save  almost  as  much  surface  water 
as  Is  currently  used  in  Texas. 


Water    Research   Centers   at   Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Universities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


or    MONTANA 


Making  Democracy  Work  Better 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  passed  S.  2.  a  bill  to 
establish  water  research  centers  at  land- 
grant  colleges  and  State  universities  and 
to  generally  broaden  and  accelerate  the 
whole  range  of  water  research  activities. 
Among  the  Senators  who  have  l)een 
strong  advocates  of  this  necessary  effort, 
none  has  worked  more  diligently  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborotjch  1 . 

A  fine  editorial  In  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger  discusses  the  good  possi- 
bility that  research  into  water  problems 
could  result  in  savings  In  water  develop- 
ment programs  as  well  as  leading  toward 
the  relief  of  the  critical  water  situation 
in  many  parts  of  this  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Can  Pat  Orr 

Senator  Ralph  Yahborough  Is  correct  in 
his  estimate  that  Texas  Is  vitally  concerned 
over  the  fate  of  a  bill  to  establish  water 
research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities.  Yarborouch  Is  coauthor 
of  the  bill,  8.  2.  which  has  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  provide  funds  on  a  matching 
bcwls  with  States  to  promote  water  research 
at  institutions  where  It  coxild  be  done  at  less 
cost. 

With  $10  billion  annually  being  spent  on 
water  faculties  In  the  United  States,  research 
funds   on    water    conservation,    pxiriflcatlon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WTOMINC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  welcomed  to  my  oflBce  the 
winners  of  the  McGee  Senate  internship 
contest.  The  two  young  people  who  won 
that  contest  spent  a  week  here  in  Wash- 
ington watching  democracy  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  prominent 
Wyoming  citizens  who  judged  the  essays 
submitted  as  part  of  this  contest  told  me 
that  the  hardest  part  of  their  job  was 
deciding  among  the  many  fine  essays 
submitted  on  the  subject  "Making 
Democracy  Work  Better  " 

After  reading  these  essays  I  can  agree 
that  our  young  people  are  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  how  their  government 
functions  and  the  problems  that  beset 
us  in  the  space  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  essays  would  be  pleasant  remainders 
of  the  worth  and  dedication  of  our  young 
people  to  persons  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Therefore  I  would  like  to  have 
those  essays  submitted  by  honorable 
mention  winners  in  the  "McGee  Senate 
internship  contest  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  es- 
says, by  Craig  C.  Cheney  of  Jackson. 
Wyo.,  and  James  D.  HoUon  of  Lusk. 
Wyo.,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Making  Democract  Work  Better 
(By  Craig  C.  Chenney.  Jackson.  Wyo.) 
America,  the  land  of  the  free;  this 
thought  stands  out  In  our  minds  whenever 
we  think  of  our  country— a  country  unusu- 
ally rich  In  natural  resources  and  Industry, 
a  country  with  a  productive  capacity  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  But.  most  of  all.  ours 
is  a  country  exhibiting  to  the  world  the 
supreme  example  of  success  of  a  democracy, 
one  founded  upon  fundamental  human 
rights,  and  free  btislness  enterprise.  The 
American  flag  is  part  of  our  national  herit- 
age too.  and  all  Americans  have  the  right  to 
raise  their  hands  in  salute  thereof,  and  rely 
on  the  democracy  and  freedom  represented 
in  that  symbol.  Whether  old  or  young, 
wrinkled  or  smooth,  colored  or  white, 
crlpypled  or  healthy,  the  hands,  of  all  Ameri- 
cans have  equal  blessings,  and  can  reach 
forward  to  partake  of  the  Ood-glven  free- 
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doms  and  constitutional  rights  symbolized 
by  our  flag  and  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  know  we  are  a  world  power.  We  think 
of  ourselves  as  freedcxn  lovers.  But  do  we 
honestly  support  and  participate  In  the 
policies  and  functioning  of  our  Ctovernment? 
Do  we  even  realize  that  we  have  blessings 
of  liberty  far  surpassing  most  other  coun- 
tries? The  first  step  in  "Making  Democracy 
Work  Better"  is  to  understand  what  democ- 
racy means.  Once  we  do,  we  can  begin  to 
more  fully  appreciate  our  democratic  way 
of  life  and  And  the  solution  to  problems 
which  may  be  confronting  vis  or  opp>oslng  our 
freedoms.  As  In  the  past,  true  Americanism 
Is  the  basis  for  preserving  our  God-given 
liberties   today. 

A  second  way  to  improve  the  working  of 
democracy  is  to  understand  communism. 
This  current  period  in  history  might  well  be 
termed  the  trial  of  freedom,  because  of  the 
two  opposing  political  systems  presently  in 
conflict  in  the  world  as  to  the  degree  of 
human  rights.  These  doctrines  are  those  of 
communism,  as  practiced  in  the  Soviet 
Union  primarily,  and  democracy,  as  founded 
In  the  United  States  of  America.  We  can 
strengthen  our  case  In  the*  trial  of  freedom 
by  i>roperly  undersUndlng  the  designs  and 
motives  of  communism  in  our  lives.  This 
is  the  second  step  in  making  democracy 
work  better.  Communism,  as  we  know 
claims  to  have  eliminated  the  caste  system 
in  society  and  made  all  persons  equal.  This 
Is  true  in  that  all  are  equally  pressured  in 
their  beliefs,  are  au  equally  propagandized 
throughout  their  lives,  and  are  all  equally 
denied  the  blessings  of  personal  freedom  and 
denK»cracy. 

The  final  decision  must  come  from  with- 
in our  country.  By  human  nature,  an  elec- 
tive or  free  governing  system  has  more  mild 
supporters  than  a  strongly  propagandized 
totailtarlan  type.  People  Just  take  their 
rights  for  granted.  There  are  not  enough  in 
America  today  who  study  and  learn  of  our 
basic  human  rights  In  comparison  with  other 
dogmas,  and  thereby  more  fully  appreciate 
them.  How  many  times  in  the  last  week 
alone  have  headlines  throughout  the  coun- 
try shown  how  we  abuse  this  democracy  or 
the  rights  of  others?  A  current  hotspot 
now  Is  Birmingham,  Ala.  Demonstrations 
and  parades  continue  in  full  force  each  day 
due  to  the  inability  of  whites  and  Negroes 
to  exist  peacefully  side  by  side  with  the 
same  constitutional  rights  as  Americans. 
How  many  cases  today  are  known  of  riots 
being  started  In  large  cities  by  a  select  few 
who  overrun  the  rest?  When  the  questions 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  Negroes,  or  communistic 
organizations  In  oiu-  country  crop  up,  what 
is  done  about  them?  Is  a  practical  and  fair 
solution  sought  for?  Do  we  strongly  defend 
Americanism  when  others  downgrade  us  for 
our  beliefs?  How  many  of  us  actually  realize 
that  our  greatest  potential  means  of  destruc- 
tion will  come  from  within — frc«n  an  Inter- 
nal breakdown?  This  then  is  the  final  step 
to  understand,  as  Americans,  In  making 
democracy  work  better.  Democracy  func- 
tions best  when  applied  on  an  Individual 
basis. 

These  are  three  Important  ways  in  which 
we  can  "Make  Democracy  Work  Better."  If 
we  truly  understand  democracy  and  appre- 
ciate our  Constitution  and  its  guaranteed 
rights  we  wiU  not  stop  with  Just  these  three. 
We  will  go  on  and  study  and  learn  and  find 
out  more  ways  in  which  we  can  help  our 
country  and  Its  Inherent  democracy.  Then 
we  will  apply  these  findings  to  the  better- 
ment of  our  country  as  Just  the  beginning 
of  true  progress  and  accomplishment  by 
Americans  in  fulfilling  our  country's  ob- 
ligations. Truly,  these  are  the  ways  In  which 
we  can  "Make  Democracy  Work  Better." 


Making  Democbact  Work  Better 

(By    James   Duff    Hollon.    Niobrara    County 
High  School) 

Democracy  is  not  only  a  government,  it  is 
a  spirit  or  attitude  working  toward  a  more 
progressive  life.  This  is  the  common  objec- 
tive for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  concerned  with  its  state  of  well-being. 
It  is  for  the  life  In  a  democracy  that  thou- 
sands of  men  have  given  their  lives  to  pro- 
tect against  those  who  oppose  its  principles. 
The  goals  of  a  democracy  include  liberty, 
Justice,  self-government,  and  peace.  These 
goals  are  the  basis  for  our  Government,  each 
goal  has  had  Its  interpretation  tested  by 
many  contradictions.  It  has  been  through 
the  efforts  of  individuals  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  made  their 
advancement,  thus  far  in  an  overall  outlook 
of  greatness. 

In  time  a  democracy  encounters  many 
prominent  problems  which  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  such  a  system.  Being  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  it  falls  on  the  citizens' 
shoulders  to  try  and  help  their  leaders  solve 
these  problems. 

I  believe  the  first  step  is  to  strengthen 
democracy  in  the  United  States,  so  that  other 
systems  such  as  communism  cannot  start  in- 
ternal corruption.  The  second  step  Is  to 
keep  external  pressure  on  democracy  at  a 
low  ebb,  in  order  to  have  a  united  and  not 
divided  free  world.  Other  democratic  coun- 
tries must  be  kept  strong,  and  the  military 
weapons  which  they  use  have  to  be  up  to 
date. 

The  third  step  is  to  let  aU  ttie  people  in 
the  world  know  what  democracy  is  and  what 
it  offers;  then  when  they  want  to  change 
their  governmental  systems  to  a  democracy 
the  countries  of  the  Free  World  should  aid 
these  revolters. 

I  am  going  to  give  concise  reference  to 
problems  which  now  exist  and  how  they 
might  be  overcome  by  making  democracy 
work  better. 

The  buildup  of  nuclear  arms  by  Com- 
munist coxintrles  has  been  a  threat  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  im- 
perialist countries  of  the  West.  In  par- 
ticular the  Soviet  Union  has  stressed  space 
exploration  and  the  testing  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons for  their  own  advancement  and  for  the 
advancement  of  communism.  TTie  threat  of 
military  attack  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  Communist  takeover  in  Cuba. 

Are  we  suppcM-tlng  a  North  Atlantic  nu- 
clear force  or  our  own  nuclear  force?  In 
my  opinion,  the  United  States  should  make 
her  policy  for  developing  her  own  missiles. 
Not  to  completely  forget  a  North  Atlantic 
nuclear  force,  but  wait  until  the  missiles  are 
conventional  and  then  try  such  an  organiza- 
tion. This  has  led  to  many  questions  in  ref- 
erence to  our  missile  program. 

Another  problem  which  exists  in  the 
United  States,  in  conjunction  with  com- 
munism, is  the  infiuence  of  communism 
on  the  American  people  and  the  attention 
this  party  has  received.  Through  education, 
communism  can  be  presented  in  its  true 
form,  but  this  does  solve  the  problem.  In 
colleges  and  large  cities,  conditions  are  per- 
fect for  the  camoufiage  of  Communist  con- 
gregations. Certain  names,  which  act  as  a 
camoufiage,  sound  patriotic;  but  pec^le  find 
after  they  Join  them  that  they  are  Conunu- 
nlst  organizations.  This  not  only  supports 
the  Communist  cause,  but  it  helps  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  citizens  who  are  laying 
to  be  patriotic  to  their  country.  Is  moral 
corruption  of  patriotism  continuing?  Cor- 
ruption will  continue  if  we  continue  to  let 
Conununist  agitators  stay  in  the  United 
States.  As  far  as  the  average  citizen  knows 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invesltgtalon  Is  keep- 
ing a  constant  surveilance  on  these  Commu- 
nist agitators.  This  takes  a  tremendous 
organization,  but  the  Supreme  Court  Is  In- 


terpretatlng  laws  In  such  a  way  that  it  Is 
slowing  up  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investiga- 
tion's activity.  This  is  harmful  to  our 
security.  Our  principles  of  freedom  must  be 
upheld,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If  such  agitators  are  causing  unrest, 
could  it  be  that  our  check  and  balance  sjrs- 
tem  is  overriding  each  other,  that  we  might 
be  defeating  our  own  cause?  By  allowing 
Communists  to  bring  more  people  Into  their 
party  is  certainly  iK>t  being  patriotic  nor 
helping  the  United  States.  Acts,  which  con- 
cern the  civil  rights,  are  very  technically 
defined  and  protected,  but  the  possibility  of 
internal  corruption  Is  still  evident. 

The  ability  to  increase  trade  and  the 
growth  of  the  economy  in  any  country  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  people's  living 
standards,  and  thus  It  Is  very  Important. 
The  survival  of  a  democracy  or  of  any  sys- 
tem depends  upon  Its  ability  to  keep  Its 
people  free  from  hunger  and  boredom.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  there  have  been 
very  few  times  when  the  pec^le  have  gone 
hungry  or  didn't  have  an  opportunity  to 
work.  However,  as  the  age  of  automation 
Increases,  unemployment  and  hard  times 
have  not  been  an  oddity  in  some  portions 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
about  6  percent  of  our  labor  force  are  unem- 
ployed. Democracy  is  continually  on  trial 
and  the  economy  of  the  country  is  a  proving 
ground  for  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  democracy. 

A  system  which  has  a  good  economy  visu- 
ally is  very  stable.  I  believe  we  can  increase 
the  trade  between  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
Not  only  will  the  Increase  of  trade  help  our 
allies  by  bringing  up  their  economies,  but 
it  will  also  help  the  United  States  by  incjeas- 
ing  our  trade.  We  are  very  dependent  upon 
import -export  exchange  markets,  like  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  free  world;  and  it  is 
through  this  trading  of  goods,  ideas,  and 
new  developments  that  we  can  help  each 
other. 

We  in  America  take  the  many  freedoms  of 
the  democratic  system  for  granted,  but  it  Is 
also  our  obligation  to  let  other  people  know 
what  our  system  has  to  oflfer.  Many  systems 
of  government  and  their  letiders  oppose  these 
thoughts;  consequently,  many  people  have 
no  knowledge  of  democracy.  They  know 
nothing  but  a  totalitarian  type  of  govern- 
ment. People  like  the  Hungarians  tried  a 
revolt  but  could  not  overthrow  the  Com- 
munists without  help.  When  there  is  re- 
sistance to  such  dictators,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  failed  to  give  these  unfortvmate 
people  the  assistance  necessary  for  the  free- 
dom from  communism. 

Recently  a  young  German  named  Sieg- 
fried Llnke,  came  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  an  ordinary  mechanic,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  building  of  the  Berlin  wall.  He 
talked  before  the  student  body  on  April  2.  in 
English,  which  was  self-taught.  Siegfried 
spoke  of  the  Commvinlsts  building  the  wall 
and  was  disappointed  when  the  United 
States  did  not  Interfere  as  they  did  in  Cuba. 
The  people  of  Berlin  approve  of  the  actions 
of  the  United  States,  but  are  astonished 
when  we  do  not  stand  firm  in  all  cases. 
When  I  asked  him  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  revolt  against  the  Conununlsts  in  East 
Germany,  his  reply  was  what  I  had  ex- 
pected: "We  want  to  revolt,  but  you  cannot 
fight  tanks  with  rocks." 

I  know  our  Government  has  brought  the 
desire  for  freedom  to  millions  of  people 
through  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Europe.  In  the  free  world  this  has 
been  our  ambition;  however,  people  who 
fight  must  have  help.  It  is  not  like  the 
American  Revolution  when  both  sides  had 
the  same  kind  of  guns,  and  the  outcome 
depended  upon  courage  and  strategy.  Today 
people  who  are  revolting  need  arms  to  fight 
against  an  aristocracy.  The  revolters  have 
the  courage,  but  they  don't  have  the  weap- 
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ons  which  are  necessary  to  overthrow  a  gov- 
ernment. Does  the  United  SUtes  dare  take 
steps  to  aid  the  revolters? 

Democracy  1»  a  ftne  system.  We  must  keep 
democracy  strong  In  the  United  States  and 
In  other  democratic  countries. 


Tlic  St  Paul  ladastrial  Training  School, 
Henderson  Coanty,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  incorporate  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  recent  issue  of  the  Dal- 
las (Tex.)  News.  The  article  relates  to 
concern  St.  Paul  Industrial  Training 
School.  In  truth,  it  Is  a  brief  life  story 
of  a  wonderful  couple.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Smothers,  and  his  wife.  Alice,  who  many 
years  ago  committed  themselves  to  the 
seemingly  insurmountable  task  of  build- 
ing this  school.  With  increasing  hard 
work  and  complete  dedication  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  children  given 
to  their  care,  their  success  is  evidenced 
by  the  physical  plant  now  existing;  but 
an  even  greater  monument  to  them  is 
the  more  than  4,000  neglected  Negro 
children,  each  of  whom  have  made  good 
citizens,  who  have  been  nurtured  and 
taught  by  the  Smothers. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Lot  of  FArrn.  Hop*,  and  Hard  Work  Made 
St.  Paitl's 
(By  Prank  X.  Tolbert) 
"8t.  Paul  haa  been  an  all-Negro  community 
since  olden  times.     We  want  to  keep  It  that 
way."  said  Mrs.  Alice  Smothers  of  St.  Paul. 
Henderson  County.     "We  want  to  live  In  our 
own  backyard.     And  yet  we  want  It  to  be  a 
beautiful     and     comfortable     and     cultured 
backyard.     We're    not    Jawing    and    fighting 
and  pushing  and  demanding  things.     We're 
working  hard  and  praying  hard.     And  we  are 
getting   things   done.     When   we   came   here 
35  years  ago,  St.  Paul  was  a  place  of  Igno- 
rance and  misery  and  despair.    The  jungles 
of  Africa  weren't  far  away."     Mrs.  Smothers 
and    her    big.    gentle.    Intelligent    husband. 
J.   W.    Smothers,    are   cofounders   of   an   in- 
credible Institution  called  St.  Paul  Industrial 
Training  School.     It  Is  sometimes  described 
In   eastern   Henderson   County   as    a   "Negro 
orphans  home."     This  Is  a  very  poor  descrip- 
tion.    For.  with  hard  work,  plenty  of  shrewd 
Intelligence,  and  evangelistic  zeal  they  have 
raised  and  educated  around  4.0OO  underprlv- 
U«ged    Negro    children.     They    started    with 
nothing,  and  they  still  don't  have  any  money, 
but  It  would  take  91  million  to  replace  the 
school's  lands  and  buildings  and  equipment. 
St.  Paul  Is  In  sandy  farmlands  Just  to  the 
north  of  MalakofT,  a  town  named  for  a  bat- 
tleground of  the  Crimean  War.     St.  Paul  be- 
came  a   kind   of    battleground    for   Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Smothers  when  they  came  there  35  years 
ago   from  Alabama.     He  was  a  graduate  of 
Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  and  was  hired 
to   teach  agriculture  at  the  miserable  little 
St.  Paul  school.     She  was  a  high  school  grad- 
urxte  and  the  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Wlngfleld. 
a  trustee  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  founder 
of   a   home    and   school   for   underprlvUeged 
Negro    children     and     a    Methodist    college 
iLomaz-Hannon)    back  In  Alabama.     Alice, 
who    ha«   since   earned   a   degree,    was   also 
hired  to  t«ach  at  St.  Paul. 


The  couple  from  Alabama  was  distressed 
by  their  shack  of  a  school.  They  pledged 
$150  a  month  of  their  combined  $176  a  month 
teaching  salaries  tar  an  $8,000  loan  to  build 
their  own  school  and  home  for  neglected 
Negro  chUdren.  J.  W.  Is  a  genl\is  at  farming. 
"No  one  can  raise  more  corn  on  sandy  uphill 
land."  said  one  of  his  white  neighbors.  They 
raised  moet  of  their  food  "and  scratched 
along  on  that  $26  for  the  rest." 

Alice  Smothers  is  a  vibrant,  fast-walking, 
fast-talking  woman,  a  typical  1963  woman 
tn  many  ways.  And  yet  when  her  strong, 
sweet  face  was  in  repose,  when  she  was  lis- 
tening, she  seemed  to  me  a  model  for  what 
a  sculptor  would  want  If  he  were  molding 
the  face  of  some  long-ago  saint. 

She  has  t)een  the  money  raiser  for  St.  Paul. 
Once  when  the  school  was  about  to  close  for 
the  want  of  $1,000  she  went  to  Houston  and 
walked  for  10  miles  'through  a  section  of 
fine  homes."  knocking  on  doors  and  asking 
for  contributions. 

She  was  refused  at  all  doors  until  she  came 
to  a  big  colonial  mansion.  "I'd  asked  the 
Lord  for  a  friend."  said  Alice.  She  found 
one  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Susan  V.  McAshan. 
"She  had  a  beautiful  dog  and  the  dog  loved 
me  at  first  sight."  said  Alice  Smothers.  Mrs. 
McAshan.  daughter  of  Will  Clayton,  wrote  out 
a  check  for  $1.00<f  right  then.  Later,  when 
they'd  learned  the  true  integrity  that  is  back 
of  the  St.  Paul  School.  Mrs.  McAshan  and 
her  father  gave  $30,000  toward  a  high  school 
building. 

"If  It  hadn't  been  for  R  W.  Fair  of  Tyler 
we'd  have  been  finished  at. one  time,  too." 
said  Alice  Smothers.  They  were  hauling  their 
water.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pair  put  in  a  water 
system,  and  have  done  many  other  wonder- 
ful things  for  the  school.  Alice  says  she 
prays  every  night  for  everyone  'who  has 
even  given  a  crumb  to  our  school."  She 
must  pray  for  a  long  time.  For  the  list  of 
those  who  have  helped  St.  Paul  includes 
names  such  as  Clint  Murchlson.  Sr..  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Fondren  of  Houston,  the  late  William 
Fleming  of  Fort  Worth.  Harry  W.  Bass  and 
Clyde  H.  Alexander  and  Paul  Pewltt  of  Dallas. 
R  W.  Knight  and  W.  C.  Strube  of  Corslcana. 
Mrs.  Frances  Bankston  and  LeRoy  Klrby  of 
Malakoff.  There  are  too  many  names  to  Qt 
Into  this  space. 

The  Angus  Wynnes,  father  and  son.  for 
Instance,  have  been  good  friends.  And  there 
win  be  a  "day"  this  summer  for  the  Negro 
orphans  at  Six  Flags  Over  Texas. 

A  tornado  wiped  out  the  school  In  De- 
cember 1943.  "We  bad  five  buildings  by  that 
time."  said  Alice.  "J.  W.  and  the  kids  got  In 
wagons  and  followed  the  path  of  the  cyclone 
and  picked  up  everything  they  could  Includ- 
ing timber.  They  followed  for  14  miles  and 
then  came  back  and  built  some  shackn  which 
did  us  for  a  spell  until  our  white  friends 
came  to  the  rescue." 

J.  W.  and  Alice  have  five  children  of  their 
own.  "You  might  say  the  Lord  has  given  us 
more  than  4.000  other  children.  And  all 
these  have  turned  out  well."  said  Alice. 
Six  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  St.  Paul 
School  were  raised  by  the  Smothers.  And 
to  these  4.000.  J.  W.  Is  "Big  Daddy  "  and  Alice 
Is  "Little  Mamma." 


The  Bi(  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIKGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjecoeo, 


an  editorial  from  the  Richmond  <Va.) 
News  Leader,  entitled,  "The  Big  Free- 
dom." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricor.D, 

as  follows: 

Thx  Big  Frxxdom 

In  response  to   a  question  on  "Meet   the 
Press  '  last  night.  Bobby  Kennedy  said  yes. 
he  believes  In   freedom   of   association;    but 
when  the  questions  got  right  down  to  the 
President's  pending  civil  rights  bill,  it  turned 
out  that  he  doesn't  believe  In  it  very  much 
This  Is  Important,  because  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  association  offers  the  one  remain- 
ing hope  for  a  peaceful  resolution   of   this 
racial  crisis.    If  this  ancient  concept  of  per- 
sonal liberty  can  be  elevated  to  the  status  of 
other  first  amendment  rights  of  free  speech, 
free   press,   and   free   exercise  of   religion,   a 
constitutional  framework  can  be  developed 
in  which  these  formidable  problems  of  race 
relations    can    be    worked    out.      But    If    the 
freedom  is  lost,  through  want  of  fair  under- 
standing, the  American  Republic  Inevitably 
must  move  from  one  compulsion  to  another 
The  "Jim  Crow"  laws  of  the  South  (and  of 
many  Northern  States  also)  rested  for  many 
years  on  what  was  thought  to  be  a  secure 
foundation  of  constitutional  law.     So  far  as 
public  Institutions  were  concerned,  the  the- 
ory was  that  separate  but  equal  accommoda- 
tions did  not  violence  to  the   14th  amend- 
ment.    The  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  up- 
held that  view.     So  far  as  private  facilities 
were    concerned — restaurants,    movies,    and 
the  like — the  theory  was  that  the  States  had 
the  right,  through  their  police  power,  to  re- 
duce  points   of   possible   Interracial   friction 
and  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the  prevailing 
social  customs  of  the  white  majority. 

Now  these  concepts  have  been  swept  away 
No  law  that  requires  racial  separation  any 
longer  Is  worth  the  paper  It  Is  written  on. 
And  for  our  own  part,  setting  aside  all  10th 
amendment  arguments  for  the  moment,  we 
are  willing  to  concede  that  such  laws  are 
wrong  for  this  reason:  They  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  association.  When  the 
law  says  to  a  restaurant  owner  who  may  be 
entirely  agreeable  to  serving  Negroes.  "You 
shaU  not  serve  Negroes."  the  law  violates  the 
owner's  right  of  free  association.  When  a 
State's  Judicial  machinery  Is  employed  to 
prevent  a  man  from  selling  or  renting  his 
property  to  a  Negro.  If  he  wants  to.  the  same 
thing  Is  true:  a  man's  right  to  control  and 
to  dispose  of  his  property  Is  as  precious  as 
his  right  to  engage  In  free  speech. 

The  school  segregation  cases  of  1954 
started  out  on  a  wholly  negative  basis,  pur- 
suant to  the  14th  amendment.  The  Court 
said  to  the  States  and  localities:  "You  must 
not  segregate."  Very  well.  But  the  vice  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  bill,  and  the  growing  evil  of 
court  decisions  In  this  field.  Is  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  the  law  Is  being  reversed.  From 
"you  must  not  segregate"  the  coxuls  move  to 
"you  must  Integrate."  The  soda  fountain 
proprietor  who  once  was  told,  "you  may  not" 
now  Is  to  be  told,  "you  must."  Under  the 
President's  plan,  the  businessman  trades  one 
compulsion  for  another. 

One  denial  of  freedom  seems  to  us  as  bad 
as  the  other.  If  the  owner  of  the  Liberal 
Bar  and  Orlll  wants  to  serve  both  white  and 
Negro  patrons,  that  should  be  his  right;  but 
If  the  owners  of  the  Jackson  Ward  Cafe  or 
the  Citizens  Council  Diner  want  to  serve 
Negroes  only,  or  whites  only,  this  would  seem 
to  us  to  be  their  clear  right  as  well. 

Such  a  constitutional  structure  has  freely 
movable  walls.  The  breezes  of  social  change 
can  blow  through  It.  but  rights  of  privacy 
and  personal  taste  may  be  preserved  as  well 
Men  are  not  compelled  to  act  or  not  to  act; 
they  are  free  to  respond  voluntarily  to  what- 
ever social  and  economic  pressures  may  be 
applied. 

The  President's  bill,  so  warmly  defended 
by  the  Attorney  General,  would  destroy  such 
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freedom  of  association  althogether.  By  Its 
own  terms.  It  would  com{}el  the  owner  of 
every  soda  fountain  In  the  South,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  community  or  the 
wishes  of  white  customers  who  have  provided 
nil  his  business  In  the  past,  to  admit  unwel- 
come Intruders  to  what  often  Is  a  little 
neighborhood  club.  At  this  point,  we  cease 
to  have  free  association;  we  have  compulsory 
association;  and  in  the  enforcement  of  such 
compulsions,  in  the  Ironloal  name  of  free- 
dom, we  Invite  a  tyranny  Instead. 


•        The  People  Matt  Speak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLntA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Thurman  Sensing,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  has  produced  an  outstanding 
editorial  column  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  against  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  It  is  en- 
titled "The  People  Must  Speak"  and  is 
available  for  publication  this  week  In 
newspapers  across  tlie  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
column  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obje«tlom,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Peopli  Must  Speak 

Your  children  In  the  public  schools  can 
never  again  recite  the  beautiful  words  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  nor  hear  the  Bible  read 
as  they  begin  their  day. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  ruled — and  the 
Supreme  Court,  some  say.  now  makes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  last  June  and  again  this  June  regard- 
ing prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible  In 
the  public  schools  Is  to  move  the  United 
States  toward  the  status  of  an  officially  god- 
less nation. 

To  be  sure,  there  always  has  been  and 
always  should  be  separation  of  church  and 
state  In  America.  But  a  proper  separation 
of  church  and  state  should  not  be  twisted 
to  give  atheism  a  veto  over  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  Almighty. 

God  cannot  be  kept  from  the  public 
schools.  Who  win  be  cited  for  cgntempt? 
Will  US.  troops  be  sent?  Will  the  NaUonal 
Guard  be  federalized?  Are  2  atheists — 
and  8  supporters  on  the  Supreme  Court — 
to  deprive  nearly  40  mlUlon  public  school 
students  of  their  heritage? 

Prom  the  founding  of  the  first  public 
schools  In  this  country,  reading  from  the 
Bible  has  been  an  accepted  practice.  It  has 
contributed  to  the  moral  character  of  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  It  has  symbolized 
that  ordinary  men  must  obey  not  only  the 
laws  of  their  State  and  NaUon  but  the 
higher  law  of  God. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  U.S. 
Government  should  be  neutral  toward  reli- 
gion. That  Is  about  what  the  Sovfct  Gov- 
ernment position  Is  today.  It  Is  an  officially 
godless  state  that  permits  some  rellglotis 
bodies  to  fvmcUon.  But  religion  as  such 
is  forbidden  a  place  In  pubUc  education  or 
public  ceremonial  In  Rxissla.  That  Is  the 
very  position  that  the  Supreme  Court  wanU 
to  adopt  in  and  for  America. 


It  should  be  realized  that  the  decision 
rendered  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  might 
have  been  rendered  by  a  R\isslan  court.  Cer- 
tainly, they  in  no  way  take  Into  account 
the  traditions  of  this  country.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  clearly  states  the 
author's  trust  In  a  "divine  province." 
Again  and  again  through  all  the  state  papers 
of  our  country  and  Its  Presidents  and  Gov- 
ernors Is  faith  In  Almighty  God  stressed  as 
the  cardinal   principle   of  American  life. 

The  thousands  of  churches  that  dot  our 
landscape  and  dominate  our  cities,  the 
dozens  of  seminaries,  and  the  respect  ac- 
corded religious  observances,  all  characterize 
this  Nation  and  people  as  religious  In  the 
deepest  sense.  America  Is  a  land  of  liberty 
because  free  citizens  believe  that  their  free- 
dom Is  rooted  In  rellglovis  freedom  and  re- 
spect for  God's  win. 

Now,  after  186  years  of  national  life,  the 
Supreme  Court  wants  to  remove  reUglon  from 
our  public  life.  The  Court  wants  to  stick 
religion  behind  church  doors  on  Sunday. 
Isn't  It  strange  that  It  took  the  Supreme 
Court  186  years  to  find  out  that  religion  in 
the  public  schools  is  unconstitutional? 

President  Kennedy  said  a  year  ago  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  must  be  resp)ected, 
no  matter  how  much  one  may  disagree  with 
them.  He  urged  more  private  prayer.  But 
private  prayer  Isn't  the  issue.  Of  course,  we 
have  a  right  to  that;  even  people  In  Russia 
can  pray  in  private.  The  Issue  Is  prayer  In 
the  hearing  of  ovir  young  people  of  this 
Nation.  No,  Americans  cannot  respect  a  de- 
cision that  shows  disrespect  of  religious 
faith— faith  In  God.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  strives  to  drive  God  out  of  the  schools 
of  the  country,  then  It  Is  time  for  the  people 
and  the  Congress  to  take  action  to  repudiate 
a  ruling  that  outrages  the  deepest  beliefs  of 
generations  of  citizens. 

The  apathy,  the  lethargy,  the  resignation 
with  which  6<T  many  people,  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  even  so  many  of  the  clergy 
have  received  these  decisions  are  all  Indica- 
tive of  the  low  moral  state  we  have  reached 
In  this  country.  But  It  Is  not  to  be  believed 
that  this  attitude  Is  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  people.  There  comes  a  time,  when  their 
leaders  won't,  that  the  i>eople  must  act — and 
that  time  Is  now.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
won't  listen  and  the  administration  won't 
listen — and  we  know  by  now  that  they 
won't — then  Congress  will,  provided  the 
people  speak  In  a  loud  enough  voice.  And 
Congress  can  do  something  about  It — if  It 
win. 


Diario  las  Americas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Fourth  of  July  is  not  only  the  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  our 
great  Nation.  It  also  marks  the  10th 
birthday  of  a  newspaper  which  has  be- 
come a  force  for  unity  and  liberty 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Spanish-language  newspaper. 
Diario  las  Americas,  started  pubbcatlon 
in  Miami  on  July  4,  1953,  a  date  pur- 
posely chosen  to  render  tribute  to  the 
United  States  and  the  freedom  and  op- 
portunity it  afifords  its  citizens. 
V  Diario  las  Americas  has  constantly 
kept  In  mind  the  goals  embodied  in  its 
mottoes: 


"For  a  Better  Understanding  Between 
the  Americas,"  and  "For  Liberty,  Culture, 
and  Hemispheric  Solidarity." 

Today,  this  newspaper  is  distributed  in 
21  capitals  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  Washington  to  Buenos 
Aires.  Its  stories  and  its  factual  presen- 
tations are  trusted  and  its  editorial  opin- 
ions are  valued.  It  has  provided  a  fac- 
tual window  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
in  depth,  in  focus  and  with  clarity  and 
understanding. 

Certainly,  Latin  Americans  have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  diffi- 
culties their  countries  are  facing,  and 
the  assistance  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
vide, because  of  this  excellent  newspaper. 

It  has  explained  in  great  detail  the 
dangers  of  Castro  and  communism  in 
our  hemisphere  and  has  depicited  the 
need  for  a  philosophy  of  hope,  rather 
than  despair,  throughout  the  Americas. 

May  I  wish  Diario  las  Americas  a  most 
happy  anniversary  and  my  commenda- 
tions to  Editor  Francisco  Aguirre  and 
Director  Horacio  Aguirre  for  a  most  ex- 
cellent daily  chronicle  of  significant  hap- 
penings in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Address  hj  Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis  Before 
the  17th  General  Assembly  of  the 
UnUed  World  Federalists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALJFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  17th  Genei-al 
Assembly  of  the  United  World  Federal- 
ists held  in  Boston  the  last  weekend  in 
May. 

As  everyone  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  UWF 
Is  the  respected  bipartisan  organization 
dedicated  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  Nations  and  to  a  world  free  from 
war  under  international  law. 

Our  former  colleague,  Jerry  Voorhis, 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  and, 
of  course,  did  his  usual  spendid  job.  At 
the  close  of  the  Assembly  Jidr.  Voorhis 
made  a  few  brief  closing  remarks,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  include  them  below 
for  the  appreciation  of  my  colleagues : 
Remarks  of  the  Chairman.  Jerht  Voorhis. 

Before  the  Closing  Plenary  Session  of 

THE  17th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 

World  Federalists 

Mankind  as  a  whole  has  got  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  act  In  Its  otvn  defense.  Idanklnd 
as  a  whole  has  got  to  have  authority  to  say 
to  every  nation  and  to  all  their  science: 
"Thou  Shalt  not  kill  man." 

Hard  to  do?  Yes.  Ever  been  done  before? 
No.  Never  before  was  It  necessary  for  hu- 
man survival. 

Is  It  possible?  It  has  to  be  because  It  is 
not  only  an  answer  but  the  only  answer  to 
man's  stark  peril. 

Any  precedent?  Yes.  Every  human  so- 
ciety that  has  survived  has  had  to  control 
violence  and  Impose  enough  law  upon  Its 
members  to  keep  them  from  destroying  each 
other. 
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The  difference  today  U  that  the  "society" 
that  haa  to  preserve  ItseW  U  the  entire  hu- 
man race. 

How  might  It  be  done?  By  giving  the 
United  Nation*  power  and  authority  to  en- 
force a  law  of  peace  on  every  nation  all  over 
the  world.  By  making  modem  science  the 
servant  of  man's  welfare  Instead  of  the  agent 
of  his  probable  destruction. 

Would  Russia  agree?  Would  China? 
Would  we?  Yes.  would  we?  We  have  to 
answer  that  last  question  before  we  can  try 
to  get  answers  to  the  others.  Or  to  any 
questions   that    amount   to   anything   much 

today. 

Anyway.  It  would  be  better  U  we  could 
know  that  we  had  tried. 


Science   AdTUory  Stafft   for  the  House 
and    Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or   COHN»CTlCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 
Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr  Speaker,  3  weeks  ago. 
I  Introduced  H.R.  6866.  a  bUl  designed  to 
provide  Congress  with  independent  staffs 
of  scientists  and  technicians  to  remove 
the  great  dependence  of  the  legislative 
branch  upon  the  executive  branch  for 
gxiidance  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
upon  the  innumerable  technical  ques- 
tions with  which  Congress  must  deal  in 
the  space  age. 

The  response  to  this  proposal  both 
from  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
from  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, has  been  very  favorable.  I  have 
asked  for  public  hesu^ngs  on  the  bill 
where  these  expressions  of  opinion  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  could  be 
made  formally. 

The  interest  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity in  the  proposal  is  reflected  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
Science,  the  weekly  magazine  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  One  error  ap- 
pears in  this  otherwise  excellent  siun- 
mary  of  the  bill  where  I  am  referred»to 
as  a  "freshman  Member."  I  am  happy 
to  set  thi^traight  by  confirming  that  I 
am  privileged  to  be  serving  my  second 
term  as  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Connecticut. 
Bn.1,  Providing  Scienck  Advisory  Staffs  for 
Housi  AND  Sknate  Mat  Be  a  Step  in  a  New 
Direction 

One  swallow  maketh  not  svunmer.  but  the 
introduction  last  week  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  bUl  to  establish  a  science 
advisory  staff  In  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, comes  as  a  further  sign  of  the  growing 
uneasiness  of  Congress  over  ita  lack  of  access 
to  competent  and  objective  advice  on  scien- 
tific matters. - 

It  should  be  recognized  that.  In  the  con- 
gressional scheme  of  things,  this  new  bill 
(H.R.  6866),  Introduced  by  Representative 
Abner  W.  Sibal,  Republican  of  Connecticut, 
has  rather  meager  Immediate  prospects,  both 
because  it  la  a  brand  new  legislative 
idea,  and  because  It  was  put  forward  by  a 
freshman  member  of  the  minority  party.  A 
realistic  view  of  the  meas\ire  probably  Is  that 
It  Is  an  opening  bid  and  serves  a  usef\il  pur- 
pose by  spelling  out  a  plan  for  improving  the 


science  advisory  apparatus  of  Congress  and 
by  making  that  plan  avaUable  for  criticism 
and.  perhaps,  for  eventual  action. 

If  the  odds  appear  to  be  against  early  suc- 
cess for  the  Slbal  propoaal.  the  sentiments 
Sibal  exoressed  In  a  statement  Issued  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  are  gaining  force  In 
Congress. 

•Por  a  long  time."  said  Sidai..  '■the  execu- 
tive branch  has  had  a  near  monopoly  of 
scientific  talent  In  Oovernmcnt.  Although 
the  President  and  the  major  departments  and 
agencies  have  scientific  staffs  which  consult 
on  the  tremendous  range  of  hlgWy  technical 
Issues  concerning  the  Government.  Congress 
does  not.  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
nearly  always  people  untrained  In  science, 
have  to  rely  chiefly  on  scientists  from  the 
executive  branch  whose  task  Is  to  defend 
their  programs  and  seek  the  funds  to  run 
them. 

"It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for 
Congressmen  to  question  programs  sent 
down  from  the  executive  side.  This  Is  ex- 
tremely serious  when  one  considers  that  It  Is 
Congress  that  must  decide  whether  to  vote 
the  money  and.  if  so.  how  much.  Right  now. 
for  example,  we  are  weighing  the  question  of 
whether  to  authorize  billions  and  billions  In 
the  race  to  the  moon.  We  should  not  have 
to  be  so  dependent  on  the  executive  for  tech- 
nical advice.  The  lack  of  Independent  scien- 
tific resources  must  be  corrected  If  Congrpss 
is  to  fulfill  lU  responsibilities  as  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  Is  not  to  be- 
come, through  lack  of  proper  tools,  a  mere 
rubberstamp  for  the  executive  branch." 

Under  Sibals  proposal,  each  House  of  Con- 
gress would  get  a  science  advisory  staff  head- 
ed by  t^ree  professionals  "available  to  the 
committees  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Congress  within  which  It  Is  established  and 
to  conference  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  to  give  scientific  advice  and  as- 
sistance In  the  analysis,  appmlsal.  and  evalu- 
ation of  legislation  or  proposed  legislation." 

The  three-man  staff  could  not  be  expected 
to  assist  on  all  the  questions  on  science  and 
technology  that  the  legislators  might  put 
to  them,  but  would  be  expected  to  arrange 
for  the  services  of  consultants  and  for  the 
convening  of  panels  of  experts  on  terms  much 
the  same  as  those  now  offered  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies. 

Etoch  of  the  two  science  advisory  groups 
would  be  composed  of  a  Director  and  two  as- 
sociates. The  salary  of  the  Director  would 
be  $21,500.  and  the  salaries  of  the  associates. 
$20,000  a  year.  The  Slbal  bill  specifies  that 
the  triumvirates  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  "without  reference  to  political 
affiliation."  but  adds  an  Insurance  clause 
which  provides  that  the  Director  and  one 
associate  shall  be  appointed  by  the  ranking 
majority  officer  of  the  House  in  question  and 
that  the  other  associate  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  minority  leader. 

The  potential  difficulties  In  organizing  a 
science  secretariat  for  Congress,  even  one 
of  modest  size,  are  not  far  to  seek.  First. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  first-rate 
scientists  to  leave  their  laboratories  or  uni- 
versity posts  to  work  In  the  highly  charged 
political  atmosphere  of  Congress. 

Some  way  would  have  to  be  found  to  pro- 
tect the  science  advisory  staff  from  becoming 
an  answering  service  for  the  not  Inconsider- 
able flow  of  congressional  mall  touching  on 
matters  of  science  and  science  policy.  Most 
of  these  letters  from  constituents  would  be 
trivial  scientifically,  but  for  legislators  they 
are  anything  but  trivial  politically. 

A  further  difficulty  Is  the  absence  of  a 
precedent.  No  staff  agecny  In  Congress  per- 
forms functions  similar  to  those  which  would 
be  expected  of  the  science  advisory  staff. 
The  closest  thing  to  a  model  Is  probably  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  a  bill-draft- 
ing service  which  employs  a  staff  of  lawyers 
to  embody  tbe  members'  legislative  Inten- 
tions   In"  proper    form.     But   the    counsel's 


men  are  not  called  uj)on  for  the  evaluatl.-? 
work  which  would  be  expected  of  the  science 
staff. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  the  science  staff 
working  In  Congress,  with  Its  many  stror.g 
magnetic  fields,  might  develop  lu  own  loyal- 
ties to  persons  and  programs  and  lose  the 
objectivity  which  Is  the  chief  reason  for  Its 
being  there. 

The  Slbal  bill  anticipates  some  of  these 
difficulties.  Terms  for  the  advisers  would 
be  3  years,  and  no  adviser  would  be  permitted 
to  serve  more  than  6  years.  There  would  be 
a  top  age  limit  of  55.  "to  keep  an  empha- 
sis on  youth  and  creativity."  according  to 
Sibal.  • 

To  qualify  for  one  of  the  three  top  posi- 
tions on  either  staff,  a  scientist  would  have 
to  hold  a  doctorate  or  Its  equivalent.  The 
bin  also  specifies  that  one  staff  member  hold 
his  degree  In  biology,  one  In  chemistry,  and 
one  In  physics. 

The  best  chance  for  innovation  In  the  ap- 
paratus of  providing  Congress  with  advice 
on  science  would  probably  come  at  a  time  of 
general  reform  of  the  structure  and  rules  of 
Congress.  While  discussion  of  such  a  reform 
Is  planned  (but  not  yet  scheduled)  In  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  the  pressure  for  re- 
form, which  seemed  strong  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  now  appears  to  have  slackened 
Nevertheless.  Congress  Is  showing  Interest 
in  sound  scientific  dissent  against  official 
policy  set  by  the  executive  agencies — the 
lunar  landing  program  Is  an  example — and 
Is  looking  Increasingly  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  help  In  seeing  the  other  side  of 
the  question. — J.W. 


Pensions  for  Veterans  of  World  War  1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Randall],  while  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
both  the  86th  and  the  87th  Congresses 
introduced  his  own  bill  that  would  have 
provided  for  a  p)ension  for  World  War  I 
veterans.  He  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  veterans 
legislation.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter  over  the  years  of^a  separate 
pension  for  World  War  I  veterans. 

In  the  88th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  2332.  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Because  of  his  sup- 
port for  my  bill,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Record  por- 
tions of  a  speech  Mr.  Randall  delivered 
before  the  department  convention  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  World 
War  I  Veterans  organization  at  the 
Hamilton  Hotel  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
June  1963 : 

Let's  Be  Pair.  Then  Let's  Hurry 
(By  WILLIAM   J.   Randall.   Member   of   Con- 
gress. Fourth  Missouri  District) 

Chairman  Eslln.  National  Vice  Commander 
Klme,  Department  Commander  Moore.  De- 
partment President  Iverson,  members  of  the 
Department  of  the  District  of  Col\imbia, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  very  pleasant  to 
be  here  with  you  today.  I  always  welcome 
an  apearance  before  a  World  War  I  veterans 
organization. 


1963 
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As  most  of  you  know,  I  was  for  two  terms 
a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  know  all  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  I  know  they  are  sincere, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  not  much  ever 
seems  to  happen  In  the  way  of  a  separate 
pension  for  World  War  I  veterans.  The 
veterans  In  my  home  district  In  years  past 
continued  to  ask  about  Inaction  by  the  com- 
mittee I  have  told  them  repeatedly  I  was 
In  favor  of  a  separate  pension,  but  It  seemed 
no  real  progress  could  ever  be  accomplished 
within  the  committee.  To  prove  my  sin- 
cerity. I  signed  the  discharge  petition  which 
came  so  very  close  to  being  successful  In 
1962.  I  am  sure  I  share  the  opinion  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  use  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  should  be  resorted  to  most 
infrequently.  But  equally  true,  most  of  us 
believe  that  there  are  Instances  when  an 
exception  should  be  made  and  It  Is  where 
bills  have  been  Introduced  and  have  not  been 
given  a  full,  adequate  hearing  or  If  given 
a  hearing,  the  full  committee  is  never  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  the  bill  as  It  Is  said, 
up  or  down,  which  means  reported  favor- 
ably or  tabled   within  the   committee. 

I  know  most  of  you  are  wondering  why  it 
Is  there  is  no  favorable  action  jsn  HJl.  2332 
or  companion  bills,  and  1  thought  I  would 
pass  on  to  you  some  of  the  criticism  of  these 
measures  which  Is  mentioned  and  overheard 
In  Informal  conversation  among  Members 
and  others. 

1.  It  la  said  that  a  $100  a  month  pension 
departs  from  the  test  that  such  a  large 
monthly  sum  Is  only  for  those  with  substan- 
tial physical  disability  and  further  that  the 
income  limits  should  be  set  much  lower  than 
have  been  proposed.  My  auBwer  to  these 
critics  la  that  they  should  take  a  look  at  the 
figures  recently  released  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  stated  an  annual  In- 
come of  $3,600  for  a  single  person  or  $4,000 
for  a  married  couple  Is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  average  standard  of  living  In  this  coun- 
try. These  figures  are.  mind  you,  a  norm, 
not  Just  for  the  elderly  with  their  higher 
medical  expenses. 

2.  There  Is  the  objection  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  new  veterans  added  to  the  i>enslon 
rolls  today.  It  Is  argued  that  those  now  re- 
ceiving pensions  would  be  benefited  only 
partially.  But  my  friends.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
criticism  that  contains  the  Implicit  admis- 
sion that  the  existing  limitations  on  Income 
are  too  low.  It  1b  unrealistic  that  a  man 
should  not  have  a  i>en8lon  of  any  kind  If  he 
has  an  Income  of  over  $1JB00.  As  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  I  have  Just 
related  show,  there  Is  a  definite  need  among 
those  with  an  Income  of  any  amount  less 
than  $2,400. 

3.  No  matter  how  the  objection  or  criti- 
cism to  World  War  I  pensions  may  be  ex- 
pressed. It  all  comes  back  to  the  matter  of 
cost.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  VA  that  the 
cost  for  fiscal  1964  would  be  about  $1  billion. 
While  It  Is  admitted  this  figure  would  drop 
In  each  succeeding  year  because  of  the 
deaths  of  pension  recipients,  we  think  this 
matter  of  cost  should  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  our  national  Income  or  correlated  to 
our  gross  national  product.  Put  In  this 
light,  the  present  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  Is 
less  than  In  the  1890's  or  even  In  the  1930's. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  veterans  has  Increased  from  3  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Here  Is  a  fact 
that  may  cause  you  to  ponder  with  surprise 
and  even  shake  your  head:  because  In  the 
year  1963.  the  total  veterans'  expenditures 
consumed  less  than  8  percent  of  all  Federal 
tax  receipts  compared  to  30  percent  In  the 
early  1930's.  Now  here  are  some  more  fig- 
ures that  are  either  forgotten  or  for  some 
reason  are  Just  never  presented  and  that  Is 
If  we  would  take  the  projected  approximate 
cost  of  $1  billion  per  year  for  the  new  World 
War  I  pension  program  and  add  It  to  the 
current  total  VA  annual  cost  of  $5.3  billion. 


this  would  bring  the  total  to  only  $6.3  bil- 
lion, which  would  be  far  less  than  the  $8.3 
billion  spent  on  veterans'  programs  In  1947. 
If  we  could  afford  to  spend  $8.3  billion  In 
1947  with  a  much  smaller  national  product, 
surely  we  can  afford  a  little  over  $6  billion 
in  1963.  with  a  much  greater  national 
Income. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  on 
reasons  why  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  World  War  I  pension  pro- 
gram. First.  It  Is  right  In  principle  and 
Just  In  purpose.  The  World  War  I  veteran 
has  fulfilled  his  obligation,  although  he 
regarded  It  at  the  same  time  as  a  privilege; 
but  now  that  the  waving  of  flags  and  the 
Joyful  parades  are  over,  the  Nation  Is  ob- 
ligated to  these  men.  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  obligation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Ac- 
tually. It  Is  not  an  obligation  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Nation  to  come  to  the  help  of 
these  forgotten  men  In  their  greatest  hour 
of  need.  Whatever  Is  done  should  not  be 
done  as  though  It  were  an  act  of  charity 
but  with  the  feeling  of  gratitude  that  It  Is 
the  doing  of  a  thing  that  Is  long  overdue. 
Second,  there  Is  strong,  ample  precedent  for 
the  enactment  of  such  a  separate  pension. 
The  American  philosophy  toward  pensions 
for  veterans  Is  unique  In  all  the  annals  of 
history.  It  was  otu-  beloved  Gen.  George 
Washington  who  set  the  precedent  when  he 
said  those  who  serve  the  Nation  In  times  of 
war  become  In  a  sense  a  privileged  class; 
that  those  who  risk  their  life  and  limb  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation  are  entitled 
to  a  pension. 

While  any  war  Is  dreadful,  we  should  re- 
member that  World  War  I  was  fought  In 
trenches  filled  with  vermin,  filth,  and  disease 
and  has  been  called  the  "dirtiest  of  wars." 
The  doughboys  of  1917-18  received  only 
the  meager  sum  of  $21  per  month  and  re- 
member it  was  In  World  War  I  there  was 
used  a  weapon  that  had  never  been  used 
before  or  has  not  been  used  since,  the  most 
despicable  and  most  cowardly  form  of  war- 
fare, the  use  of  poison  gas.  Because  of  this 
gas,  men  were  blinded,  men  went  Insane, 
and  some  who  survived  eagerly  prayed  for 
the  day  when  the  gracious  Lord  would  free 
them  from  their  suffering. 

Another  strong  Justification  for  the  Imme- 
diate passage  of  World  War  I  pensions  Is  that 
for  the  World  War  I  vets  there  was  no 
"52 — 20  Club"  or  the  payment  of  $20  for 
62  weeks  as  was  paid  to  World  War  II  vet- 
erans out  of  a  Job  and  seeking  work.  There 
was  no  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  no  housing,  or 
small  business  loans.  All  a  World  War  I 
veteran  received  was  $60  on  discharge  or 
barely  enough  for  a  suit  of  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Third,  a  strong  additional 
reason  for  enactment  now  of  a  separate 
pension  U  that  It  would  accelerate  the 
economy  much  In  the  manner  of  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  program  and  stimulate 
purchasing  power  In  like  manner  suggested 
as  the  principle  for  a  tax  cut.  Today  we 
hear  so  much  talk  about  the  necessity  to 
accelerate  our  economy  and  for  good  reason, 
but  why  Is  It  that  those  who  are  Interested 
In  acceleration  of  our  economy  cannot  see 
that  money  paid  to  veterans  under  a  World 
War  I  pension  would  be  spent  monthly  In 
their  community  and  would  go  directly  Into 
the  stream  of  purchasing  power.  It  would 
better  the  economy  of  that  community  Im- 
mediately and  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
yet  would  be  subject  to  Uxatlon  against 
those  where  It  was  spent,  which  In  turn 
would  offset  the  cost  of  the  pension.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  pensions  to  veterans  would 
Increase  the  business  tempo  throughout  the 
Nation  and  would  go  a  long  way  to  reduce 
our  chronic  unemployment  problem  we  read 
so  much  about.  It  would  stimulate  the 
economy  at  the  point  where  It  would  do  the 
most  good,  that  Is,  Increasing  purchasing 
power  for  the  buying  of  consumer  goods. 


As   we   have   gone   along   today,   we   have 
tried  to  Inform  you  of  some  of  the  current 
objections  we  hear  to  a  World  War  I  pension, 
but  we  have  also  tried  to  tell  you  why  we 
think  your  desire  for  a  separate  pension  Is 
both  meritorious  and  Justified.    That  brings 
us  up  to  the  big  problem — why  nothing  hap- 
pens?    For  my    own   part,   I   believe   there 
should  be  some  immediate  benefit  voted  for 
those  who  have   gone   unbeneflted  so   long. 
But  It  may  be  that  I  am  In  a  minority,  and 
I  have  tried  to  analyze  why  this  may  be  so. 
Everyone   In  the  present  Congress  Is  Inter- 
ested In  economy  and  the  reduction  of  non- 
essential expenditures,  and  rightly  so.     But 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  knights  who  seem 
to  be   crusading  for  economy  Just  a   little 
more   conspicuously   than    the   other    Mem- 
bers.    But  these  same  Members  never  hesi- 
tate to  vote  additional  benefits  for  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict^ 
yet  nothing  for  the  veterans  for  World  War  I. 
Why  Is  this  so?    My  analysis  may  be  cold  and 
cruel,  but  I  think  that  It  Is  because  most 
Members  feel  that  by  not  voting  for  a  World 
War  I  pension.  In  their  own  mind  they  think 
they  are  working  In  the  national  interest  for 
economy  but  the  truth  of  the  matter,  down 
deep  In  their  hearts  they  think  they  are  safe 
from  popular  reprisal  because  there  are  not 
enough  World  War  I  veterans  around  to  work 
a  reprisal  against  them.     They  fear  the  re- 
prisal of  World  War  U  and  Korean  veterans 
but  not  that  of  the  doughboy  of  1917  and 
1918. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  If  It  Is  true  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  no  real  concern  or 
sympathy  for  World  War  I  veterans,  this  can 
only  mean  the  fight  for  a  separate  pension 
must  be  left  to  organizations  such  as  yours 
to  enlist  In  the  Congress  Members  who  will 
act  because  your  cause  is  right  In  principle 
and  Just  In  purpose  and  not  through  fear  of 
popular  reprisal.  I  say  to  you  that  If  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  needy  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  and  Korea  were  good, 
these  laws  clearly  Imply  the  propriety  of  look- 
ing out  for  the  World  War  I  veterans  to  an 
equal  extent.  This  Is  why  I  resent  so  strongly 
the  charge  that  when  a  Member  such  as  my- 
self appears  before  a  meeting  of  World  War  I 
veterans  like  yotirs  here  today  he  has  an  ax  to 
grind  and  his  purpose  Is  political.  I  say  that 
from  a  standpoint  of  ntm:ibers  alone,  this 
kind  of  a  charge  Is  Impossible  to  be  true. 
There  may  be  around  a  few  Congressmen 
whose  conscience  hurts  them  now  and  then 
because  they  voted  for  World  War  n  benefits 
and  yet  none  up  to  now  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, but  these  personal  worries  are  not 
going  to  help  much  to  get  your  bill  through 
Congress  this  session.  As  I  have  said  before. 
If  your  bill  could  reach  the  House  fioor;  I  am 
certain  It  would  pass  the  House.  The  big  Job 
Is  to  get  the  bill  from  committee  and  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

Earlier  I  quoted  from  General  Washing- 
ton, and  now  let  me  quote  from  another 
great  President  of  our  country.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  said,  "It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
provide  for  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
battle."  I  have  never  been  opposed  to  the 
principle- of  foreign  aid  so  long  as  It  Is  sp>ent 
In  a  reasonable  amount.  But  I  say  that  if 
we  have  money  to  care  fcM-  others  In  the 
world  we  should  first — let  me  emphasize — 
first  care  for  our  own  needy.  Let  us  never 
disown  any  of  our  own  veterans. 

Our  past  Presidents  have  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  most  stimulating  thoughts 
regarding  veteran's  pensions.  None  is  more 
deserving  of  repetition  than  those  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  In  his  first  message 
to  Congress  in  1901.  While  he  at  that  time 
referred  to  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  his 
language  Is  equally  appropriate  today  when 
he  said,  "No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well 
of  the  Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did 
the  one  deed  which  If  left  undone,  would 
have  meant  that  all  else  in  our  history  went 
for  nothing.    But  for  their  steadfast  promise 
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The  difference  today  !«  that  the  •'society" 
that  has  to  preserve  Itaelf  la  the  entire  hu- 
man race. 

How  might  It  be  done?  By  giving  the 
United  Natlona  power  and  authority  to  en- 
force a  law  of  peace  on  every  nation  all  over 
the  world.  By  making  modern  science  the 
servant  of  man's  welfare  Instead  of  the  agent 
of  his  probable  destruction. 

Would  Russia  agree?  Would  China? 
Would  we?  Yes,  would  we?  We  have  to 
answer  that  last  queeUon  before  we  can  try 
to  get  answers  to  the  others.  Or  to  any 
questions  that  amount  to  anything  much 
today. 

Anyway,  it  would  be  better  If  we  could 
know  that  we  had  tried. 


Science  AdTitory  Staffs  for  the  Houte 
and    Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  cowNKmcoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 
Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  weeks  ago. 
I  Introduced  H.R.  6866.  a  bUl  designed  to 
provide  Congress  with  independent  staffs 
of  scientists  and  technicians  to  remove 
the  great  dependence  of  the  legislative 
branch  upon  the  executive  branch  for 
guidance  in  the  formulation  of  policy 
upon  the  innumerable  technical  ques- 
tions with  which  Congress  must  deal  in 
the  space  age. 

The  response  to  this  proposal  both 
from  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
from  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity, has  been  very  favorable.  I  have 
asked  for  public  hearings  on  the  bill 
where  these  expressions  of  opinion  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  could  be 
made  formally. 

The  interest  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity in  the  proposal  is  reflected  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in 
Science,  the  weekly  magazine  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  One  error  ap- 
pears in  this  otherwise  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  where  I  am  referred  to 
as  a  "freshman  Member."  I  am  happy 
to  set  thig^traight  by  confirming  that  I 
am  privileged  to  be  serving  my  second 
term  as  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Connecticut. 
Btt.t.  Provtdinc  Scienci  Advisory  Staffs  fob 

Housi  AND  Sknati  Mat  Be  a  Step  in  a  New 

DiRICTION 

One  swallow  maketh  not  siunmer,  but  the 
Introduction  last  week  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  a  bill  to  establish  a  science 
advisory  staff  In  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, comes  as  a  further  sign  of  the  growing 
uneasiness  of  Congress  over  Its  lack  of  access 
to  competent  and  objective  advice  on  scien- 
tific matters.- 

It  should  be  recognized  that.  In  the  con- 
gressional scheme  of  things,  this  new  bill 
(H.R.  6866).  Introduced  by  Representative 
Abnzh  W.  Sibal.  Republican  of  Connecticut, 
has  rather  meager  Immediate  prospects,  both 
because  It  Is  a  brand  new  legislative 
Idea,  and  because  It  was  put  forward  by  a 
freshman  member  of  the  minority  party.  A 
realistic  view  of  the  measure  probably  Is  that 
It  Is  an  opening  bid  and  serves  a  useful  pur- 
pose by  spelling  out  a  plan  for  Improving  the 


science  advisory  apparatus  of  Congress  and 
by  making  that  plan  available  for  criticism 
and.  perhaps,  for  eventual  action. 

If  the  odds  appear  to  be  against  early  suc- 
cess for  the  Slbal  proposal,  the  sentlmenU 
Sibal  exoressed  In  a  statement  Issued  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  are  gaining  force  In 
Congress. 

"For  a  long  time."  said  Sisal,  "-the  execu- 
tive branch  has  had  a  near  monopoly  of 
scientific  talent  In  Government  Although 
the  President  and  the  major  departments  and 
agencies  have  scientific  staffs  which  consult 
on  the  tremendous  range  of  highly  techalcal 
issues  concerning  the  Oovernment.  Congress 
does  not  Members  of  Congress,  who  are 
nearly  always  people  untrained  In  science, 
have  to  rely  chiefly  on  scientists  from  the 
executive  branch  whose  task  Is  to  defend 
their  programs  and  seek  the  funds  to  run 
them. 

"It  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for 
Congressmen  to  question  programs  sent 
down  from  the  executive  side.  This  Is  ex- 
tremely serious  when  one  considers  that  It  Is 
Congrees  that  must  decide  whether  to  vote 
the  money  and.  If  so.  how  much.  Right  now. 
for  example,  we  are  weighing  the  question  of 
whether  to  authorize  billions  and  billions  in 
the  race  to  the  moon.  We  sho\ild  not  have 
to  be  so  dependent  on  the  executive  for  tech- 
nical advice.  The  lack  of  Independent  scien- 
tific resources  must  be  correeted  If  Congrpss 
Is  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  as  direct  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  Is  not  to  be- 
come, through  lack  of  proper  tools,  a  mere 
rubberstamp  for  the  executive  branch." 

Under  Sibal's  proposal,  etich  House  of  Con- 
gress would  get  a  science  advisory  staff  head- 
ed by  t^iree  professionals  'available  to  the 
committees  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Congress  within  which  it  Is  esUbllshed  and 
to  conference  committees  of  the  two  Hoxises 
of  Congress  to  give  scientific  advice  and  as- 
sistance In  the  analysis,  appmlsal,  and  evalu- 
ation of  legislation  or  proposed  legislation." 

The  three-man  staff  could  not  be  expected 
to  assist  on  all  the  questions  on  science  and 
technology  that  the  legislators  might  put 
to  them,  but  would  be  expected  to  arrange 
for  the  services  of  consultant*  and  for  the 
convening  of  panels  of  experts  on  terms  much 
the  same  as  thoee  now  offered  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies. 

Each  of  the  two  science  advisory  groups 
would  be  composed  of  a  Director  and  two  as- 
sociates. The  salary  of  the  Director  would 
be  $21,500,  and  the  salaries  of  the  associates, 
$30,000  a  year.  The  Slbal  bill  specifies  that 
the  triumvirates  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  "without  reference  to  political 
affiliation."  but  adds  an  Insurance  clause 
which  provides  that  the  Director  and  one 
associate  shall  be  appointed  by  the  ranking 
majority  officer  of  the  House  In  question  and 
that  the  other  associate  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  minority  leader. 

The  potential  dllflcultles  In  organizing  a 
science  secretariat  for  Congress,  even  one 
of  modest  size,  are  not  far  to  seek.  First. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  first-rate 
scientists  to  leave  their  laboratories  or  uni- 
versity posts  to  work  In  the  highly  charged 
political  atmosphere  of  Congress. 

Some  way  would  have  to  be  found  to  pro- 
tect the  science  advisory  staff  from  becoming 
an  answering  service  for  the  not  Inconsider- 
able flow  of  congressional  mall  touching  on 
matters  of  science  and  science  policy.  Most 
of  these  letters  from  constituents  would  be 
trivial  scientifically,  but  for  legislators  they 
are  anjrthlng  but  trivial  politically. 

A  further  difficulty  Is  the  absence  of  a 
precedent.  No  staff  agecny  In  Congress  per- 
forms functions  similar  to  those  which  would 
be  expected  of  the  science  advisory  sUff. 
The  closest  thing  to  a  model  Is  probably  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel,  a  bill-draft- 
ing service  which  employs  a  staff  of  lawyers 
to  embody  the  members'  legislative  inten- 
tions   In'  proper    form.     But    the    counsel's 


men  are  not  called  upon  for  the  evaluatl-.f 
work  which  would  be  expected  of  the  science 
staff. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  the  science  staff, 
working  In  Congress,  with  Its  many  strong 
magnetic  fields,  might  develop  Its  own  loyal- 
ties to  persons  and  programs  and  lose  the 
objectivity  which  Is  the  chief  reason  for  Us 
being  there. 

The  Slbal  bill  antlclpaUs  some  of  these 
difficulties  Terms  for  the  advisers  woi»ld 
be  3  years,  and  no  adviser  would  be  permitted 
to  serve  more  than  6  years.  There  would  be 
a  top  age  limit  of  55.  "to  keep  an  empha- 
sis on  youth  and  creativity. "  according  to 
Sibal.  • 

To  qualify  for  one  of  the  three  top  p>06l- 
tlons  on  either  staff,  a  scientist  would  have 
to  hold  a  doctorate  or  Its  equivalent.  The 
bill  also  specifies  that  one  staff  member  hold 
his  degree  In  biology,  one  In  chemistry,  and 
one  In  physics. 

The  best  chance  for  innovation  In  the  ap- 
paratus of  providing  Congress  with  advice 
on  science  would  probably  come  at  a  time  of 
general  reform  of  the  structure  and  rules  of 
Congress.  While  discussion  of  such  a  reform 
Is  planned  (but  not  yet  scheduled)  In  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  the  pressure  for  re- 
form, which  seemed  strong  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  now  appears  to  have  slackened 
Nevertheless.  Congress  Is  showing  Interest 
In  sound  scientific  dissent  against  official 
policy  set  by  the  executive  agencies — the 
lunar  landing  program  is  an  example — and 
is  looking  increasingly  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity for  help  In  seeing  the  other  side  of 
the  question. — J.W. 


Pensions  for  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Randall],  while  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in 
both  the  86th  and  the  87th  Congresses 
introduced  his  own  bill  that  would  have 
provided  for  a  pension  for  World  War  I 
veterans.  He  has  a  reputation  for  being 
a  tireless  worker  in  behalf  of  veterans 
legislation.  He  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter  over  the  years  of^a  separate 
pension  for  World  War  I  veterans. 

In  the  88th  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  2332,  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Because  of  his  sup- 
port for  my  bill,  vmder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  wish  to  insert  In  the  Record  por- 
tions of  a  speech  Mr.  Randall  delivered 
before  the  department  convention  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  World 
War  I  Veterans  organization  at  the 
Hamilton  Hotel  on  Saturday,  the  15th  of 
June  1963: 

Let's  Be  Faik.  Then  Let's  Horrt 
(By  William   J.   Randall.   Member   of   Con- 
gress. Fourth  Missouri  District) 

Chairman  Eslin.  National  Vice  Commander 
Klme.  Department  Commander  Moore.  De- 
partment President  Iverson.  members  of  the 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  very  pleasant  to 
be  here  with  you  today.  I  always  welcome 
an  apearance  before  »  World  War  I  veterans 
organization. 


1963 
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As  most  of  you  know.  I  was  for  two  terms 
a  member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  know  all  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  and  I  know  they  are  sincere, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  not  much  ever 
seems  to  happen  In  the  way  of  a  separate 
pension  for  World  War  I  veterans.  The 
veterans  In  my  home  district  In  years  past 
continued  to  ask  about  inaction  by  the  com- 
mittee I  have  told  them  repeatedly  I  was 
In  favor  of  a  separate  pension,  but  It  seemed 
no  real  progress  could  ever  be  accomplished 
within  the  committee.  To  prove  my  sin- 
cerity. I  signed  the  discharge  petition  which 
came  so  very  close  to  being  successful  In 
1962.  I  am  sure  I  share  the  opinion  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  use  of  a  dis- 
charge petition  should  be  resorted  to  most 
Infrequently.  But  equally  true,  most  of  us 
believe  that  there  are  Instances  when  an 
exception  should  be  made  and  It  Is  where 
bills  have  been  Introduced  and  have  not  been 
given  a  full,  adequate  hearing  or  if  given 
a  hearing,  the  full  committee  Is  never  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  the  bill  as  It  is  said, 
up  or  down,  which  means  reported  favor- 
ably  or  tabled   within  the   committee. 

I  know  most  of  you  are  wondering  why  it 
Is  there  Is  no  favorable  action  .xin  HH.  2332 
or  companion  bills,  and  I  thought  I  would 
pass  on  to  you  some  of  the  criticism  of  these 
measures  which  is  mentioned  and  overheard 
In  Informal  conversation  among  Members 
and  others. 

1.  It  Is  said  that  a  $100  a  month  pension 
deparU  from  the  test  that  such  a  large 
monthly  sum  Is  only  for  those  with  substan- 
tial physical  disability  and  further  that  the 
Income  limits  should  be  set  much  lower  than 
have  been  proposed.  My  answer  to  these 
critics  Is  that  they  should  take  a  look  at  the 
figures  recently  released  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  stated  an  annual  in- 
come of  $3,600  for  a  single  person  or  $4,000 
for  a  married  couple  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  average  standard  of  living  In  this  coun- 
try. These  figures  are.  mind  you.  a  norm, 
not  Just  for  the  elderly  with  their  higher 
medical  expenses. 

2.  There  Is  the  objection  that  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  new  veterans  added  to  the  pension 
rolls  today.  It  Is  argued  that  those  now  re- 
ceiving pensions  would  be  benefited  only 
partially.  But  my  friends.  It  Is  this  kind  of 
criticism  that  contains  the  implicit  admis- 
sion that  the  existing  limitations  on  income 
are  too  low.  It  is  unrealistic  that  a  man 
should  not  have  a  pension  of  any  kind  If  he 
has  an  Income  of  over  $1JB00.  As  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  figures  I  have  Just 
related  show,  there  Is  a  definite  need  among 
those  with  an  Income  of  any  amount  less 
than  $2,400. 

3.  No  matter  how  the  objection  or  criti- 
cism to  World  War  I  pensions  may  be  ex- 
pressed. It  all  comes  back  to  the  matter  of 
cost.  It  U  estimated  by  the  VA  that  the 
cost  for  fiscal  1964  would  be  about  $1  billion. 
While  It  Is  admitted  this  figure  would  drop 
in  each  succeeding  year  because  of  the 
deaths  of  penaion  recipients,  we  think  this 
matter  of  cost  should  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  our  national  Income  or  correlated  to 
our  gross  national  product.  Put  In  this 
light,  the  present  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  Is 
less  than  In  the  1890's  or  even  In  the  1930's. 
notwlthsUndlng  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  veterans  has  increaeed  from  3  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Here  is  a  fact 
that  may  cause  you  to  ponder  with  surprise 
and  even  shake  your  head:  because  In  the 
year  1963.  the  total  veterans'  expenditures 
consumed  less  than  8  percent  of  all  Federal 
tax  receipts  compared  to  30  percent  In  the 
early  1930's.  Now  here  are  some  more  fig- 
ures that  are  either  forgotten  or  few  some 
reason  are  Just  never  presented  and  that  Is 
If  we  would  take  the  projected  approximate 
cost  of  $1  billion  per  year  for  the  new  World 
War  I  pension  program  and  add  It  to  the 
current  total  VA  annual  cost  of  $5.3  billion. 


this  would  bring  the  total  to  only  $6.3  bil- 
lion, which  would  be  far  less  than  the  $8.3 
billion  spent  on  veterans'  programs  in  1947. 
If  we  could  afford  to  spend  $8.3  billion  In 
1947  with  a  much  smaller  national  product, 
surely  we  can  afford  a  little  over  $6  billion 
in  1963,  with  a  much  greater  national 
Income. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  let 
me  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  on 
reasons  why  there  should  be  an  immediate 
enactment  of  a  World  War  I  pension  pro- 
gram. First.  It  Is  right  In  principle  and 
Just  In  purpose.  The  World  War  I  veteran 
has  fulfilled  his  obligation,  although  he 
regarded  it  at  the  same  time  as  a  privilege; 
but  now  that  the  waving  of  flags  and  the 
Joyful  parades  are  over,  the  Nation  is  ob- 
ligated to  these  men.  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  obligation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Ac- 
tually, it  is  not  an  obligation  but  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Nation  to  come  to  the  help  of 
these  forgotten  men  In  their  greatest  hour 
of  need.  Whatever  Is  done  should  not  be 
done  as  though  It  were  an  act  of  charity 
but  with  the  feeling  of  gratitude  that  It  Is 
the  doing  of  a  thing  that  is  long  overdue. 
Second,  there  is  strong,  ample  precedent  for 
the  enactment  of  such  a  separate  pension. 
The  American  philosophy  toward  pensions 
for  veterans  is  unique  in  all  the  annals  of 
history.  It  was  our  beloved  Gen.  George 
Washington  who  set  the  precedent  when  he 
said  those  who  serve  the  Nation  In  times  of 
war  become  In  a  sense  a  privileged  class; 
that  those  who  risk  their  life  and  limb  In 
the  preservation  of  the  Nation  are  entitled 
to  a  pension. 

While  any  war  is  dreadful,  we  should  re- 
member that  World  War  I  was  fought  in 
trenches  filled  with  vermin,  filth,  and  disease 
and  has  been  called  the  "dirtiest  of  wars." 
The  doughboys  of  1917-18  received  only 
the  meager  sum  of  $21  per  month  and  re- 
member it  was  In  World  War  I  there  was 
used  a  weapon  that  had  never  been  used 
before  or  has  not  been  used  since,  the  most 
despicable  and  most  cowardly  form  of  war- 
fare, the  use  of  poison  gas.  Because  of  this 
gas,  men  were  blinded,  men  went  Insane, 
and  some  who  survived  eagerly  prayed  for 
the  day  when  the  gracious  Lord  would  free 
them  from  their  suffering. 

Another  strong  Justification  few  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  World  War  I  pensions  is  that 
for    the    World    War    I    vets    there    was    no 
"62 — 20  Club"   or   the  payment  of  $20  for 
52  weeks  as  was  paid  to  World  War  n  vet- 
erans out  of  a  Job  and  seeking  work.    There 
was   no   GI   BUI   of   Rights,   no  housing,   or 
small   business  loans.     All   a  World   War  I 
veteran    received    was    $60   on    discharge    or 
barely  enough  for  a  suit  of  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.     Third,   a  strong  additional 
reason    for    enactment    now    of    a    separate 
pension    U    that    it    would    accelerate    the 
economy  much  In  the  manner  of  the  Accel- 
erated Public  Works  program  and  stimulate 
purchasing  power  in  like  manner  suggested 
as  the  principle  for  a  tax  cut.     Today  we 
hear  so  much  talk  about  the  necessity  to 
accelerate  our  economy  and  for  good  reason, 
but  why  is  It  that  those  who  are  Interested 
In  acceleration  of  our  economy  cannot  see 
that  money  paid  to  veterans  under  a  World 
War  I  pension   would  be  spent  monthly  in 
their  community  and  would  go  directly  into 
the  stream  of  purchasing  power.     It  would 
better  the  economy  of  that  community  im- 
mediately and  the  country  as  a  whole  and 
yet    would    be   subject    to    taxation    against 
those    where    it   was   spent,   which   In    turn 
would  offset  the  cost  of  the  pension.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  pensions  to  veterans  would 
increase  the  business  tempo  throughout  the 
Nation  and  would  go  a  long  way  to  reduce 
our  chronic  unemplojrment  problem  we  read 
so    much    about.      It    would    stimulate    the 
economy  at  the  point  where  it  would  do  the 
most   good,   that   is,   Increasing   purchasing 
power  for  the  buying  of  consumer  goods. 


As  we  have  gone  along  today,  we  have 
tried  to  Inform  you  of  some  of  the  current 
objections  we  hear  to  a  World  War  I  pension, 
but  we  have  also  tried  to  tell  you  why  we 
think  your  desire  for  a  separate  i>en8lon  is 
both  meritorious  and  Justified.  That  brings 
us  up  to  the  big  problem — why  nothing  hap- 
pens? For  my  own  part.  I  believe  there 
should  be  some  immediate  benefit  voted  for 
those  who  have  gone  unbenefited  so  long. 
But  It  may  be  that  I  am  in  a  minority,  and 
I  have  tried  to  analyze  why  this  may  be  so. 
Everyone  in  the  present  Congress  Is  inter- 
ested In  economy  and  the  reduction  of  non- 
essential expenditures,  and  rightly  so.  But 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  knights  who  seem 
to  be  crusading  for  economy  Just  a  little 
more  conspicuously  than  the  other  Mem- 
bers. But  these  same  Members  never  hesi- 
tate to  vote  additional  benefits  for  the  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict, 
yet  nothing  for  the  veterans  few  WcM-ld  War  I. 
Why  is  this  so?  My  analysis  may  be  cold  and 
cruel,  but  I  think  that  It  is  because  most 
Members  feel  that  by  not  voting  for  a  World 
War  I  pension,  in  their  own  mind  they  think 
they  are  working  in  the  national  interest  for 
economy  but  the  truth  of  the  matter,  down 
deep  In  their  hearts  they  think  they  are  safe 
from  popular  reprisal  because  there  are  not 
enough  World  War  I  veterans  around  to  work 
a  reprisal  against  them.  They  fear  the  re- 
prisal of  World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans 
but  not  that  of  the  doughboy  of  1917  and 
1918. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  It  is  true  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  no  real  concern  or 
sympathy  for  World  War  I  veterans,  this  can 
only  mean  the  fight  for  a  separate  pension 
must  be  left  to  organizations  such  as  yours 
to  enlist  In  the  Congress  Members  who  will 
act  because  your  cause  Is  right  in  principle 
and  Just  In  purpose  and  not  through  fear  of 
popular  reprisal.  I  say  to  you  that  If  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  needy  veter- 
ans of  World  War  n  and  Korea  were  good, 
these  laws  clearly  Imply  the  propriety  of  look- 
ing out  for  the  World  War  I  veterans  to  an 
equal  extent.  This  Is  why  I  resent  so  strongly 
the  charge  that  when  a  Member  such  as  my- 
self appears  before  a  meeting  of  World  War  I 
veterans  like  yours  here  today  he  has  an  ax  to 
grind  and  his  purpose  Is  political.  I  say  that 
from  a  standpoint  of  numbers  alone,  this 
kind  of  a  charge  Is  Impossible  to  be  true. 
There  may  be  around  a  few  Congressmen 
whose  conscience  hurts  them  now  and  then 
because  they  voted  for  World  War  n  benefits 
and  yet  none  up  to  now  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, but  these  personal  worries  are  not 
going  to  help  much  to  get  your  bill  through 
Congress  this  session.  As  I  have  said  before. 
If  your  bill  could  reach  the  House  floor;  I  am 
certain  It  would  pass  the  House.  The  big  job 
Is  to  get  the  bill  from  committee  and  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House. 

Earlier  I  quoted  from  General  Washing- 
ton, and  now  let  me  quote  from  another 
great  President  of  our  country,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  said,  "It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
provide  for  those  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
battle."  I  have  never  been  opposed  to  the 
principle- of  foreign  aid  so  long  as  It  Is  spent 
In  a  reasonable  amotut.  But  I  say  that  if 
we  have  money  to  care  fw  others  In  the 
world  we  should  first — let  me  emphasize — 
first  care  for  our  own  needy.  Let  us  never 
disown  any  of  our  own  veterans. 

Our  past  Presidents  have  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  most  stimulating  thoughts 
regarding  veteran's  pensions.  None  Is  more 
deserving  of  repetition  than  those  of  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  In  his  first  message 
to  Congress  In  1901.  While  he  at  that  time 
referred  to  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  his 
language  Is  equally  appropriate  today  when 
he  said.  "No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well 
of  the  Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did 
the  one  deed  which  If  left  undone,  would 
have  meant  that  all  else  in  our  history  went 
for  nothing.    But  for  their  steadfast  promise 
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all  our  ann*l«  would  be  meaningless  and 
our  great  experiment  In  popular  freedom  and 
•elf -government  a  gloomy  failure."  This 
moat  appropriately  applies  to  the  Just  claim 
made  of  our  country  by  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I 

I  have  stated  publicly  that  I  would  oppose 
another  Increase  In  Congressional  salaries 
until  we  could  make  some  progress  toward 
balancing  the  Federal  budget,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Members  of  Congress  have 
voted  themselves  three  salary  Increases  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  and  they  have 
never  done  anything  at  all  for  Veteran*  of 
World  War  I.  Regardless  of  how  you.  the 
Members  of  Oongress,  or  any  person  In  this 
country  may  feel  about  the  matter  of  the 
pension  for  World  War  I  Veterans,  the  truth 
la.  whatever  U  going  to  be  done  should  be 
considered  quickly  because  time  Is  fleeting 
There  were  5  million  men  In  World  War  I. 
Now  there  are  only  2.300,000  veterans  left 
today.  Their  average  age  Is  89  8  years.  One 
hundred  flfty-flve  thousand  are  going  on 
each  year  In  any  discussion  about  these 
pensions,  first  lefs  be  fair,  yet  frank;  then 
let's   hurry. 


Mexicans  Troubled  Over  Move  To  End 
Bracero  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  GATfflNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  of  Thursday. 
Jiine  13.  1963.  carried  a  meaningful  fea- 
ture article  by  David  Weber. 

The  article  was  written  in  Mexico  City 
where  the  writer  observed  at  first  hand 
the  value  and  benefits  of  the  Mexican 
labor  law  to  bracero  workers,  their  fam- 
iUes  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  Itself. 
These  farm  workers  bring  back  to  their 
country  words  of  praise  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  farmers  for  whom 
they  worked. 

I  commend  this  splendid  article  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Mexicans  T«oublid  Ov«  Move  To  End 

BaACZKO  Plan 

(By  David  Weber) 

Mexico  Citt. — Mexico  could  be  In  serious 

trouble  if  the  United  States  closes  Its  doors 

to  "braceroe."  the  migratory  farm  workers 

who  every  year  go  north  of  the  border  to 

help  bring  In  the  crops. 

The  US.  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  terminate  the  bracero  program  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Although  It  may  be  reversed, 
the  decision  has  thrcTwn  many  thoughtful 
Mexicans  Into  deep  gloom. 

If  the  bracero  Is  legislated  out  of  existence, 
they  fear.  Mexico's  economy  and  possibly 
lU  political  stability  will  suffer. 

Bracero  dollars,  about  36  million  of  them 
every'  year,  have  traditionally  made  up  a 
third  of  Mexico's  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. More  significant  than  the  loss  of  dol- 
lars Is  the  burden  that  these  200.000  workers 
would  throw  on  the  already  strained  rural 
unemployment  In  Mexico. 

The  lack  of  food,  work  and  land — exag- 
gerated In  recent  years  by  persistent  droughts 
and  Mexico's  Inexorable  population  growth — 
has  t\imed  the  docile  peasant  Into  an  active 
and  angry  poUUcal  factor  that  Is  particu- 
larly worrying  to  the  Government  because  of 


next  year's  presidential  election.  If  the 
braoero  Is  added  to  the  huge  rural  unem- 
ployment lists,  the  situation  could  be  ex- 
plosive. 

Some  Mexican  leaders,  however,  are  mak- 
ing a  studied  effort  to  shrug  off  the  possible 
demise  of  the  bracero  program.  It  hurts 
their  natlonallsUc  pride  to  see  native  sons 
having  to  go  to  another  country  to  earn  a 
living 

Braceros  themselves  have  no  such  com- 
punction. They  are  all  too  happy  to  be 
among  the  chosen  few  who  can  go  over  to 
the  "other  side"  and  work  at  stoop  labor  for 
a  few  months  for  U.S.  dollars.  Often  these 
earnings  tide  them  and  their  families  over 
the  entire  year. 

"I  was  up  In  Texas  for  3  months  last  year." 
said  Indaleclo  Morquecho,"  and  made  »450. 
When  I  got  home  I  Invested  part  of  the 
money  here  and  there  and  this  Is  what  has 
kept  us  going,  mostly"  Morquecho.  33.  has 
four  children.  Between  bracero  trips,  he 
finds  occasional  work  as  a  relief  driver  on  a 
city  bus.  The  pay  Is  $140  a  day.  "This 
doesnt  quite  cover  the  rent,  but  It  Is  some- 
thing. It  has  kept  me  busy  until  the  hiring 
started  again  " 

The  trouble  Is  that  for  Morquecho  and 
thousands  of  other  professional  braceros. 
there  Isn't  any  hiring  Automation  on  U.S. 
farms  has  steadily  cut  Into  Jobs  for  Mexican 
farmhands.  Then.  too.  there  has  been 
pressure  from  UJ3.  labor  groups,  higher  min- 
imum wages  that  some  farmers  say  have 
forced  them  to  cut  back  the  number  of 
workers  they  can  hire.  Five  years  ago.  nearly 
a  half  million  Mexican  workers  crossed  over 
into  the  United  States.  Last  year,  there 
were  fewer  than  200.000. 

For  this  reason,  every  day  is  a  heartbreak- 
ing repetition  of  unopened  doors  and  un- 
signed contract  papers  for  literally  thousands 
of  experienced  braceros  who  patiently  gather 
In  the  shady  plaza  before  the  old  Culdadela 
hiring  center  In  Mexico  City.  They  show  up 
every  morning  and  press  In  as  close  as  they 
can  to  the  peeling  gray  doors  which  open 
from  time  to  time  to  admit  a  trickle  of  appli- 
cants. Blue-helmeted  police  grenadiers 
armed  with  clubs  and  tear-gas  guns  keep 
pushing  them  back,  but  as  soon  as  the  guard 
relaxes  they  push  forward  again  hopefully. 
All  day  they  wait,  until  at  last  they  see  the 
ofBclals  come  out  and  get  in  their  cars  and 
drive  home.  The  hopeful  braceros  drift 
off  then,  but  the  next  morning  they  are  back 
again. 

"What  else  can  we  do?"  asked  Salvador 
Peres  Carmona,  a  weathered  man  who  ha« 
spent  the  last  6  siunmers  in  either  Texas 
or  California.  "It's  too  laU  for  most  of  us 
to  learn  a  new  trade.  Farming  Is  our  work, 
but  there's  no  work  for  us  now.  Not  even 
up  there,  on  the  other  side." 


Defense  Noarishet  Gadget  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or     NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  CIANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
electronics  industry  has  become  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  growing  enter- 
prises in  this  industrial  nation  of  ours. 

As  the  industry  has  grown,  it  has 
raised  some  problems,  not  the  least  of 
which  flows  from  its  great  significance 
for  our  national  defense  effort.  I  was 
therefore  pleased  to  see  an  Incisive  arti- 
cle written  by  Allen  M.  Smythe  relating 


to  efforts  which  should  interest  all  of  us 
to  make  more  economic  use  of  electronic 
parts  in  our  procurement  policies. 

The  electronics  industry,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  destined  to  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  national  security  in 
the  years  ahead,  and  the  article  which 
appeared  June  14  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  points  out  its  growing  sig- 
nificance. Since  there  is  a  great  need 
to  encourage  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  simplify  and  standardize  their  elec- 
tronic equipment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detense  NotraisHtt   Gadget   Industry 

(By  Allen  M.  Smythe) 
Electronics  Industry  is  booming  because  of 
mUltary  orders.  Of  the  $13  8  billion  busi- 
ness expected  this  year  by  the  industry,  $8 
billion  will  be  defense  orders.  These 
amounts  are  for  electronic  hardware. 

In  addltlofi,  the  Pentagon  expects  to  spend 
$2  billion  for  electronic  research  and  devel- 
opment. 90  percent  of  which  wUl  go  to  pri- 
vate contractors.  This  amount  has  re- 
mained constant  for  several  years  although 
defense  research  varies  from  «5  to  $7  billion 
annually. 

There  Is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween some  electrical  products  and  electronic 
material.  However,  defense  officials  and  the 
Industry  Includes  In  the  electronic  category 
such  Items  as.  guidance  systems,  radar.  Infra- 
red products,  communications,  navigation 
systems,  fire-control,  thermoelectric  conver- 
sions, solar  cells,  countermeasures.  com- 
puters and  data  processing. 

The  volume  of  this  "expensive  gadgetry" 
has  led  the  cost -conscious  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  to  urge  the  three  armed  services 
to  simplify  and  standardize  their  electronic 
equipment.  Save  for  a  slow  but  steadily 
increasing  reliability  and  some  Important 
developments  In  microelectronics,  his  ex- 
hortations have  been  In  vain. 

Mr.  McNamara's  assignment  to  Defense 
Supply  Agency  to  handle  the  common-use 
electrical  and  electronic  Items  affects  only  a 
very  small  part  and  value  of  the  equipment 
used. 

Most  of  the  defense  electronic  purchases 
go  to  the  contractor  In  the  form  of  subcon- 
tracts, often  In  the  second  and  third  tier. 
This  Is  because  electronic  products  are  now 
Interwoven  In  all  weapon  systems. 

Electronic  equipment  may  run  as  high  as 
40  percent  dollarwlse.  In  the  expensive 
ground  equipment  for  ballistic  missiles.  In 
the  mlssUea  alone,  the  percentage  may  be 
16  to  20. 

Defense  vehicles  average  only  5  percent 
of  their  cost  for  electronics,  mainly  com- 
munication equipment.  Aircraft  costs  for 
electronics  vary  from  15  to  35  percent.  Tire 
higher  percentage  applies  to  fighters  and 
bombers  which  have  fire-control  and  long 
range  guidance. 

All  naval  vessels  carry  expensive  and  spe- 
cially designed  electronic  equipment.  It 
varies  according  to  the  ship's  mission.  Be- 
caxise  of  vibration  and  distance  from  supply 
depots,  most  equipment  Is  delivered  with  a 
generous  package  of  parts. 

Much  of  the  defense  research  and  devel- 
opment Is  being  directed  now  toward  micro- 
electronics. 

Common  use  ltenr»s  assigned  to  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  to  buy  include,  resistors,  cir- 
cuit breakers,  tubes,  switches,  relays,  sole- 
noids, colls  and  tranaformers.  D6A  buying 
of  these  Items  wlU  be  around  1106  million 
this  year  and  will  double  next  year. 

DSA  handles  12,000  ortlers  a  day  against 
an   Inventory  of  over  400.000  Items.     These 
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Items  and  parts  are  used  to  repair  an  Im- 
posing roster  of  weapon  systems  and  elec- 
tronic subsystems.  Handling  this  $3S6  mil- 
lion inventory  requires  4,460  employees. 


Independence  of  Mala^^asy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    MXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Malagasy  celebrates  the 
third  anniversary  of  her  independence, 
and  we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
send  warm  felicitations  to  His  Elxcellency 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mala- 
gasy, Philibert  Tsiranana;  and  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Malagasy  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  Louis  Rakotomala. 

Red  Isle,  De  de  Boeuf ,  Island  of  Mys- 
tery— these  are  some  of  the  epithets 
that  have  been  applied  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  which  achieved  Independ- 
ence from  Prance  on  June  26,  1960,  as  the 
Malagasy  Republic.  Fourth  largest 
among  the  Islands  of  the  world,  Mada- 
gascar's total  area  is  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  our  States  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  Colorado  combined. 

Island  of  Mystery  is  a  fitting  name  for 
Madagascar,  for  the  origins  of  the  Mal- 
gache  people  are  shrouded  in  uncertain- 
ty. Early  historical  accounts  indicate 
that  the  island's  first  settlers  probably 
migrated  by  raft  or  canoe  from  the  area 
around  Malaya  and  Indonesia  some  2,000 
years  ago;  the  matrix  of  the  island's 
culture  is  Malayo-Indonesian.  Although 
Madagascar  lies  250  to  500  miles  ofif  the 
coast  of  southeast  Africa,  its  atmosphere 
is  more  oriental  than  African.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  called  "Africa's  Asian  Is- 
land." Its  language  recalls  Malayan 
rather  than  an  African  tongue.  Its 
countryside  is  dotted  by  mile  after  mile 
of  rice  paddies.  In  Tananarive,  the  cap- 
ital and  largest  city,  the  visitor  can  see 
rickshas  pulled  along  the  winding  cob- 
blestone streets. 

The  history  of  the  world's  fourth  larg- 
est island  has  been  made  more  interest- 
ing still  by  the  mingling  of  cultures.  Its 
coastal  regions  were  settled  by  Africans 
who  migrated  from  the  continent.  Be- 
ginning about  the  12th  century  Arab 
traders  established  i>osts  on  the  coast 
and  added  immigrants  to  the  Island  pop- 
ulation. Prom  the  17th  century  on  Eu- 
ropeans— Portuguese,  Dutch,  Prench, 
and  British — added  their  settlements  to 
an  already  heterogeneous  civilization. 
Malagasy  has  truly  been  "porous  to  the 
winds  of  the  world,"  as  Its  national  poet 
and  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  has 
proudly  stated. 

Malagasy's  emergence  as  a  modem  in- 
dependent state  was  made  possible  only 
because  the  country's  leaders  were  able 
to  weld  the  islands  diverse  cultural  ele- 
ments into  a  harmonious  community. 
Since  independence  the  Republic  has 
achieved  considerable  success  In  further- 
ing the  integrating  of  its  diverse  cultures 
and  in  expanding  Its  economic  develop- 
ment. 


In  politics  the  Malagasy  Government 
has  been  stable,  moderate,  and  pro- 
Western.  The  Malagasy  Republic  has 
an  opposition  party  and  opposition  press, 
and  no  Malagasy  Is  in  prison  for  his  po- 
litical views.  In  external  relations  the 
Republic's  insularity  has  not  resulted  in 
Isolationism.  It  became  a  member  of 
the  Monrovia  group  and  the  Union  of 
African  and  Malagasy  States,  and  re- 
cently at  Addis  Ababa  signed  the  charter 
of  inter-African  unity.  The  Malagasy 
Republic  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  since  the  year  of  its  in- 
dependence. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  Malagasy 
Republic  has  one  very  important  asset — 
it  is  self-sufficient.  It  has  a  rich  variety 
of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  re- 
sources and  has  been  able  not  only  to 
feed  a  population  that  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  3  percent  a  year  but  also  to 
increase  its  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Malagasy's  development  plan  has 
resulted  in  the  further  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation. 

In  the  field  of  education  exceptional 
advances  have  been  made.  There  are 
now  about  2,500  primary  schools,  and 
there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  youths  receiving  a  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

In  summary,  we  salute  you.  President 
Tsiranana  and  the  Malgache  people,  for 
your  accomplishments  in  the  first  3  years 
of  independence  and  wish  you  continued 
success  in  the  future. 


Modern  Art  Comes  to  We»t  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga- 
zette-Mail, in  its  icsue  of  June  16,  1963, 
has  an  article  dealing  with  modem  art 
In  West  Virginia  diu-ing  this  centennial 
year  of  my  State.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Art  in  Appalachia 

On  Sunday,  January  27,  1963.  modern  art 
came  to  West  Virginia. 

Prior  to  that  date,  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject were  probably  limited  to  teachers  and 
a  few  amateur  painters  whose  work  was  re- 
garded with  amusement,  or,  at  best,  a  kindly 
tolerance  reserved  for  those  who  are  not  en- 
tirely normal. 

But  on  that  Sunday — a  day  that  for  West 
Virginians  may  live  In  Infamy  as  great  as  a 
Sunday  In  December  1941— the  winners  of 
the  West  Virginia  Centennial  p>aintlng  and 
sculpture  competition   were  announced. 

Overnight,  as  the  president  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University  later  remarked  to  a  Charles- 
ton luncheon  club,  of  the  State's  1,860,000 
population,  "1  million  became  art  critics." 
The  other  860,000.  according  to  the  univer- 
sity president,  were  basketball  coaches. 

The  winning  painting,  the  center  of  the 
controversy.     wa«     called     "West     Virginia 


Moon"  and  its  creator  was  an  art  Instructor 
at  West  Virginia  University,  Joseph  P.  Moss, 
who  later  told  a  newspaper  writer  that  the 
whole  thing  had  come  to  him  In  a  dream. 
"Maybe  I  shouldn't  tell  you  this,"  Moss  said. 
"Some  people  think  I'm  a  nut  already."  He 
was  right. 

Moss'  sanity,  along  with  that  of  the  Texas 
art  museum  director  who  had  picked  the 
winners,, James  Johnson  Sweeney,  was  pub- 
licly questioned.  The  names  of  Moss  and 
Sweeney  were  anathema  to  West  Virginians 
who  felt  put  upon,  tricked,  degraded,  and 
ridiculed  by  "West  Virginia  Moon." 

What  stirred  up  all  the  trouble  was  a 
construction  of  six  battered  boards  on  which 
had  been  nailed  part  of  a  screen  door.  In 
the  door  stood  the  stick  figure  of  a  man  and 
In  the  upper  left-hand  section  of  the  paint- 
ing, or  construction,  or  what-have-you,  was 
a  ghostly  looking  moon.  For  this.  Moss  re- 
ceived $1,963 — and  more  unkind  words  than 
he  could  count. 

The  man  on  the  street,  whose  untutored 
opinion  on  any  subject  Is  believed  by  news- 
paper editors  to  be  gospel  and  therefore 
eagerly  sought,  was  voluble  In  denunciation 
of  Moss,  Sweeney,  "West  Virginia  Moon,"  and 
anyone  or  anything  else  within  striking 
range.  "It's  terrible."  said  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ab- 
bot, of  4908  Noyes  Avenue.  "It's  ugly,"  said 
Mrs.  Dora  Prltt,  of  315  lOth  Street,  Belle. 
"It's  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  J.  G.  Bordas.  of  1568 
Jackson  Street.  "It's  atrocious  and  sicken- 
ing." said  Charleston's  Mayor  John  Shanklln. 
"It  doesn't  look  too  becoming,"  said  Richard 
Brennlon,  of  1578  Clark  Road,  age  11. 

"What  has  West  Virginia  done  to  Texas 
that  this  fellow  Sweeney  would  do  this  to 
us?"  asked  a  State  legislator  plaintively. 

Bernard  F.  Welj^er.  a  Charleston  artist 
whose  paintings  are  of  the  representational 
school,  accused  Judge  Sweeney  of  throwing 
out  any  painting  that  was  recognizable,  in- 
cluding Welpper's.  "He  prefers  ugliness  in 
place  of  beauty,  disorder  In  place  of  har- 
mony, and  senselessness  in  place  of  reason," 
said  Welpper,  his  beard  bristling.  "He  who 
steals  our  art  show  steals  trash." 

A  Charleston  junk  dealer,  Walter  Clark, 
declared  his  place  of  business  to  be  an  art 
museum.  Clark  was  roundly  and  publicly 
applauded  and,  evidently  taking  this  as  a  call 
from  the  electorate,  later  donned  a  cowboy 
hat  and  ran  for  the  Republican  mayoralty 
nomination.    He  was  defeated. 

Meanwhile  back  at  the  art  museum  in 
Texas,  Sweeney  was  defending  himself.  "The 
plctvires  and  sculptures  which  received  prizes 
I  thought  were  very  good,  excellent."  he 
said.  "I  picked  what  I  liked  best.  I  don't 
pretend  I'm  right  or  wrong  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend the  next  man  would  agree  with  me. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  once  asked  what 
was  his  standard  of  judgment  and  he  said 
the  standard  of  the  highest  trained  sen- 
sibility. It  was  on  that  basis  that  I  made 
my  selection." 

And  Moss  had  his  defenders. 

"I'm  very  much  In  favor  of  'West  Virginia 
Moon,'  "  said  Mrs.  Janice  Arnold,  who  paints 
under  the  name  Janice  Washburn.  "In 
principle.  It's  the  greatest  thing  that's  hap- 
pened to  West  Virginia  In  100  years.  People 
have  been  stimulated  to  talk  about  art  and 
that's  no  small  achievement.  I'm  delighted 
that  'Hawk's  Nest  at  Sunrise'  or  'Sunset  on 
the  Kanawha,'  or  something  like  that  didn't 
win.  Photography  has  advanced  so  far  now 
that  I  feel  If  you  want  realism,  take  a  pic- 
ture. Let  the  artist  use  hU  Imagination  and 
put  his  feelings  on  canvas.  We've  got  to 
learn  not  to  take  just  accepted  things  for 
beauty." 

Miss  Luclna  Keane,  an  art  teacher  at  Morris 
Harvey  College,  dismissed  most  of  the  out- 
cry against  "West  Virginia  Moon,"  saying. 
"Such  expressions  are  to  be  expected  when 
there  are  Innovations  In  any  field.  The  re- 
marks reflect  the  state  of  esthetic  develop- 
ment of  the  speaker  more  than  they  describe 
the  work  of  art." 
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Dwl^ht  O  Eisenhower  w««  dragged  Into 
Um  controTcrsf  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Laskln.  director 
of  tbe  art  gmllery  at  sunrise  where  the  cen- 
tennUU  exhfblt  was  later  shown.  The  former 
President,  said  Mrs.  Laskln.  "said  that  free- 
dom of  the  arts  Is  a  basic  freedom — that  the 
artist  must  be  free  to  create  " 

Prof  John  Clarkson.  head  of  the  univer- 
sity's art  department,  argued  that  West 
Virginians  should  be  proud  of  the  exhibit, 
including  "West  Virginia  Moon,"  and  that  the 
show  was  one  "that  might  be  seen,  without 
embarrassment,  in  New  York.  London.  Paris, 
or  Rome,  the  art  centers  of  the  world  " 

In  spite  of  the  voices  asking  reason,  how- 
ever, the  natives  continued  restless.  Letters 
to  the  editor  poured  In  to  newspapers  in 
such  floods  that  they  were  shortened  to  para- 
graphs and  finally  simply  words.  And.  the 
words  weren't  flattering.  Sometimes  they 
weren't  even  coherent. 

What  of  the  artist  himself?  Contacted 
at  the  time  his  work  had  been  picked  as 
the  winner.  Moss  said:  "I  can  see  the  pos- 
sibility that  people  may  be  offended  by  this 
but  I  hope  they  don't  take  It  that  way. 
I  think  If  they  look  at  It  they  might  find 
a  condition  that  exists  in  West  Virginia  that 
I'Te  tried  to  indicate  with  this  painting. 
It  might  be  the  moon  that  shines  over  West 
Virginia.  I  realize  that  It  shines  over  the 
entire  world.  It  looks  different  when  It 
shines  over  West  Virginia,  maybe.  It  Isn't 
anything  Intended  to  be  uncomplimentary. 
It  looks  complimentary,  maybe." 

A  couple  of  months  later.  Moss  again  was 
Interviewed  This  time  he  wasn't  quite  so 
defensive. 

"I  certainly  didn't  mean  to  belittle  West 
Virginia."  he  said.  "You  may  say  that  I  am 
proud  of  West  Virginia,  and  I  also  see  faults 
in  West  Virginia.  I  thought  my  old  boards 
were  beautiful,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
think  this  painting  Is  beautiful.  Beauty  is 
relative,  you  know." 

Beauty  is  relative — a  rose  by  any  other 
name — and  "West  Virginia  Moon"  Just 
might  have  had  another  name.  When  Moss 
arrived  in  Huntington  to  deliver  his  entry. 
he  reported,  he  found  out  that  the  paintings 
had  to  have  titles.  Until  then  he  hadn't 
given  It  much  thought.  So  much  for  hidden 
significance  there. 

"West  Virginia  Moon"  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  rest  of  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
ttire  chosen  for  exhibition — all  of  which  were 
modem,  impressionistic,  and  abstract.  Any 
one  of  them  would  have  been  enough  to 
rouse  the  backwoods  Ire  of  a  West  Virginian 
whose  feeling  U  that  the  highest  art  Is 
reflected  In  the  magazine  covers  of  Norman 
Rockwell.  Taken  together,  they  made  him 
see  red. 

This  same  West  Virginian  was  slightly 
taken  aback,  however,  by  art  criticism  from 
an  entirely  unexpected  source — Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev.  Khrushchev  had  told 
Russian  artlsU  In  no  uncertain  terms  that 
he  wanted  paintings  of  tractors  that  looked 
like  tractors  and  no  more  of  this  messing 
around.  The  West  Virginian  who  had  been 
screaming  about  "West  Virginia  Moon"  being 
a  blot  on  the  State's  escutcheon  found  him- 
self the  uncomfortable  bedfellow  of  the 
tubby  Communist  boss. 

As  the  art  exhibit  moved  about  the  State. 
"We5t  Virginia  Moon"  attracted  crowds  of 
curious  spectators  In  droves.  Its  nearest 
rival  was  a  p>lece  of  sculpture  made  out 
of  what  looked  like  the  rusted  crankshaft 
of  an  automobUe  and  entiUed  "Mother,  Is 
the  Gold  Star  Still  In  the  Window?" 

At  first  the  West  Virginia  Centennial  Com- 
mission had  shaken  In  Its  boots  and  run 
for  cover  when  the  winners  were  announced. 
But  as  arguments  grew  louder  and  contro- 
versy piled  on  controversy,  the  centennial 
commission  realised  it  had  a  gold  mine. 

"It  suddenly  dawned  on  us  that  everyone 
was  talking  about  this."  an  employee  of  the 
commission   said.      "It   "vas   Just   about    the 


first  thing  to  do  with  the  centennial  tbat 
had  been  talked  about.  Most  people.  I  guess, 
had  been  pretty  lethargic  up  until  then. 
The  centennial  teemed  to  be  dragging  Its 
fe«t — no  one  really  seemed  Interested.  Then 
'West  Virginia  Moon'  came  along  and  no 
one  was  talking  about  anything  else.  It  was 
wonderful." 

While  this  might  seem  an  acceptance  of 
the  philosophy,  "I  dont  care  what  you  say 
about  me  Just  so  you  spell  my  name  right," 
It  was  true.  Por  the  first  time,  a  centennial 
event  had  aroused  the  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 

The  merlU  of  "West  Virginia  Moon"  and 
the  other  centennial  art  exhibits  as  art  will 
have  to  be  left  to  the  experts.  Suffice  to  say 
that,  whatever  the  final  Judgment,  no  work 
of  art  In  the  past  100  years  had  attracted 
such  attention  in  the  MounUln  State.  And 
It  was  a  safe  bet  that  at  least  another  100 
years  might  pass  before  art  and  West  Vir- 
ginia collided  with  such  force  again. 


Lottery  ThnTiBf  in  New  Zealand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    Nirw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  sponsor  of 
legisJation  to  establish  a  natlorial  lottery 
In  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  rais- 
ing $10  billion  a  year  in  additional  reve- 
nue. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  an  article 
that  appeared  In  the  Sunday.  June  23, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 

I  heartily  recommend  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  read  this  article: 

LOTTTRT    THBrVINC    IN    NEW    ZEALAND 

Auckland.  Nkw  Zealand.  June  22 — To  any 
American  State  planning  to  establish  a  lot- 
tery, the  advice  from  New  Zealand  would  be: 
"Beware  of  the  profits  " 

New  Zealand  Inaugurated  a  legal  lottery 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  During  that  time 
most  of  the  criticisms  have  died  down,  but 
argxunents  about  what  to  do  with  the  sur- 
plus have  become  steadily  more  heated. 

Churches  and  other  antlgambllng  Interests 
objected  to  the  Introduction  of  the  lottery, 
but  this  new  game  of  chance  rapidly  became 
so  firmly  established  that  they  have  seen 
little  point  In  continuing  to  campaign 
against  It. 

Predictions  that  It  would  foster  a  gam- 
bling mania  liave  not  been  fulfilled.  At  the 
outset  business  was  very  brisk.  The  demand 
for  tickets  exceeded  the  supply.  But  now 
the  lottery  has  settled  down  to  a  regular 
routine,  with  about  one  drawing  a  week. 
Recently  there  has  been  even  a  slight  falllng- 
off  In  demand. 

Tickets  In  the  New  Zealand  state  lottery, 
called  the  'Golden  Kiwi,"  cost  70  cents  each. 
Drawings  are  held  after  250,000  tickets  are 
sold.  The  first  prize  is  $33,000.  There  are 
2.010  prizes  in  each  lottery,  with  total  prize 
money  of  992.400. 

PROFTTS  PROVE   EMBARRASSING 

The  Government  has  been  pleased  at  the 
tax  paid  on  tickets— •  1 ,750.000  from  the  first 
100  drawings — but  It  has  been  gravely  em- 
barrassed about  utilization  of  the  profits. 
These  have  amounted  to  95,040,000  from  the 
100  lotteries. 

This  was  the  last  problem  anyone  expected. 
Under  the  law.  proceeds  go  to  worthy  causes, 
and  when  business  exceeded  expectations  the 
Government  was  happy  to  see  the  sums  which 
became  available  for  this  purpose. 


But  the  Government  has  found  that  giving 
money  away  Is  an  even  more  tiiankless  task 
than  raising  taxes.  Racept  for  a  few  organ- 
izations that  object  to  lottery  profits  on  moral 
grounds,  almost  every  chariuble.  artistic, 
educational,  youth,  senior  citizens,  sporting 
or  recreational  enterprise  in  the  country  feels 
entitled  to  a  share  In  the  profits. 

Those  that  have  not  received  grants  com- 
plain loudly  that  their  cases  are  far  better 
than  those  of  societies  that  have  been  fa- 
vored. 

Buyers  of  tickets  believe  more  money 
should  go  Into  the  prizes. 

Taxpayers  want  the  proflU  paid  Into  Gov- 
ernment funds,  so  that  the  Income  tax  can 
be  cut. 

SCIENTISTS  WANT   A   SUBSIDY 

Scientists  declare  that  research  Is  the  most 
neglected  of  all  causes,  and  will  return  the 
biggest  dividends  If  subsidized. 

Newspapers  say  that  Instead  of  frittering 
away  a  few  dollars  on  a  Boy  Scout  den  here 
and  a  ladies'  bowling  club  there,  the  Govern- 
ment should  devote  the  whole  amount  to  one 
.major  Interest,  such  as  hospitals. 

Special  crlUclsm  Is  being  directed  at  the 
fact  that  politicians  control  the  disposal  of 
largess,  leading  to  fears  of  Its  use  as  patron- 
age. 

Now  the  harassed  Minister  of  Internal  Af- 
fairs. Sir  Leon  Gotz,  has  turned  the  problem 
over  to  an  elaborate  system  of  committees 
A  controlling  body  has  been  set  up  with  rep- 
resentatives of  both  poUUcal  parties  and  non- 
polltlcal  Interests.  Six  %dvlsory  committees 
deal  with  scientific  research,  medical  affairs, 
welfare,  youth  and  recreation,  aged  and  In- 
firm, and  art  and  culture. 

But  the  Government  Is  still  In  trouble 
Complaints  are  pouring  in  that  the  system  is 
unwieldy,  that  proflU  are  accumulating 
while  committees  ponder,  and  that  a  sense 
of  purpose  and  direcUon  is  lacking 

Critics  may  still  bring  further  changes  In 
the  method  of  disposal.  The  Goveriunent  Is 
finding  that  lottery  profits  are  far  from  be- 
ing political  assets. 

NEW    HAMPSHISX  ALONE   IN    CNrTEO   STATES 

New  Hampshire,  under  a  bill  signed  last 
AprU  30,  became  the  first  State  In  the  United 
States  since  1894  to  have  a  legal  lottery. 
Principal  opposition  to  the  measure  had  been 
on  moral  grounds. 

Starting  some  time  after  next  March  1. 
there  will  be  two  drawings  a  year,  for  a  total 
of  9200,000  In  prizes.  The  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  any  profits  will  not  arise;  the 
money  is  earmarked  for  school  aid. 

Out-of-state  patrons  are  expected  to  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  success  of  the  lottery. 
New  Hampshire  has  only  607.000  people,  not 
enough  to  buy  a  sufficient  number  of  the  $3 
tickets  to  make  the  scheme  a  major  source 
of  revenue. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILURD  S.  CURTIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
thinking  and  the  reasoning  of  the  peo- 
ple back  home  on  Issues  confronting  us 
are  most  Important  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  A  very  good  editorial  on 
this  matter  appeared  on  June  25  In  the 
Morning  Call,  a  leading  newspaper  of 
Allentown,  Pa,  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  quote  the 
said  editorial,  a«  follows: 
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L«r  Congress  Know 
Congress  may  not  be  the  most  perfect 
watchdog,  but  It's  the  only  one  taxpayers 
have  In  Washington  and  there  are  Umes 
when  it  deserves  considerably  more  thanks 
than  usually  is  given. 

The  other  week,  for  example.  It  prevented 
appropriation  of  a  half  billion  dollars  more 
for  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
After  a  careful  look  at  the  agency.  It  dis- 
covered that  while  the  cost  was  high  the 
results  were  meager  and  often  bad. 

Now  the  record  of  foreign  aid  Is  being 
scanned  and  Indications  are  another  half 
billion  win  be  saved.  Here  Congress  gen- 
erally Is  more  sensitive  than  the  executive 
branch  and  considerably  more  thoughtful 
of  the  taxpayer  than  the  SUte  Department. 
Administration  efforts  to  create  an  ex- 
pensive Department  of  Urban  Affairs  also 
have  been  blocked  by  'the  legUlatlve  arm. 
The  department  would  have  given  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  Important  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  American  cities  and  ultimately 
would  have  added  a  few  billion  dollars  to 
annual  national  budgets. 

There's  a  good  chance  It  will  defeat  the 
mass  transportation  bill  and  save  more 
money.  This  adminUtratlon  gimmick  Is 
little  more  than  a  plan  under  which  every- 
one would  Join  In  paying  the  conunuter's 
carfare  at  Income  tax  time  rather  than 
having  riders  drop  their  own  coins  in  the 
fare  box. 

Certainly  Congress  U  not  faultless.  It 
has  been  responsible  for  some  expensive 
follies.  However,  the  big  drive  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  spend  increasing 
slices  of  the  American  family  budget  gen- 
erally Is  launched  by  the  executive  depart- 
ments. 

The  pressures  on  Congress  to  spend  and 
spend  are  tremendous.  When  It  cuts  a  few 
million  here  and  there  or  refuses  to  go 
along  with  new  programs  some  thanks  are 
due  from  those  who  exert  even  greater  pres- 
sxires.  These  are  the  voters  who  elect  all 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  to  whom 
many  are  quite  sensitive. 
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Racial  Dittarbances 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  editorials  written  by  Mr.  George 
Shannon,  editor  of  the  Shreveport  Jour- 
nal, on  the  subject  of  racial  disturb- 
ances, have  particularly  impressed  me 
recently,  in  that  they  highlight  an  as- 
pect that  is  often  conveniently  omitted 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  North  and  East. 

The  first  is  entitled  "Not  Appalling, 
but  Tragic"  and  pinpoints  the  callous- 
ness of  the  racists  when  the  victim  in 
these  tragedies  is  white  rather  than 
Negro. 

The  second  editorial,  "Racial  Crisis  in 
Indiana,"  concerns  Itself  with  a  recent 
crisis  in  Greenfield,  Ind..  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  full  impact  of  racial  mix- 
ing was  brought  home  to  the  residents 
of  that  northern  town.  It  confirms  the 
conviction  many  of  us  in  the  South  have 
had  for  years;  that,  what  has  always 
been  put  aside  as  "a  southern  problem" 
would  be  recognized  as  everyone's  prob- 
lem once  it  had  touched  them. 


I  commend  both  these  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Racial  Cxibzs  in  Indiana 

Greenfield.  Ind.,  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  racial 
crisis. 

It  all  started  when  Ell  LiUy  &  Co.  an- 
nounced recently  that  about  140  of  its  In- 
dianapolis employees  would  be  transferred 
to  Its  expanded  Greenfield  plant.  More 
than  a  dozen  of  these  employees  are  Negro 
technicians. 

Por  an  account  of  Greenfields  reaction. 
read  the  following  paragraphs  from  a  news 
story  in  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  May  26 : 

"Greenfield,  like  many  small  cities  sur- 
rounding Indianapolis,  has  virtually  no  Ne- 
groes. There  is  Just  one  Negro  family  in 
the  city  now. 

"Weston  Village  is  the  subdivision  which 
seems  likely  to  be  the  first  neighborhood 
integrated  in  Greenfield. 

"The  13-year-old  subdivision  contains 
about  400  resldente  In  houses  which  range 
from  upper  middle  class  to  middle  class.  It 
Is  not  advisable  for  anyone  to  buy  there 
who  makes  much  less  than  96,000  a  year. 

"Leon  Bush,  Lilly  technician,  makes 
somewhat  more  than  that.  He  lives  in  In- 
dianapolis.    He  Is  a  Negro. 

■•About  3  weeks  ago.  Bush  and  his  wife 
Ladema,  knowing  that  he  would  be  working 
In  Greenfield  soon,  drove  to  that  city  to 
look  for  a  home. 

"Charles  Adams,  a  developer  of  Weston 
Village,  showed  them  through  a  model 
home.  Bush  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
house  and  said  he  would  return  In  a  few 
days  to  discuss  the  deal  further. 

"Before  Bush  returned,  Adams  had 
deeded  the  house  to  somebody  else 

"But  the  fact  that  a  Negro  couple  was  seen 
examining  a  model  home  in  an  all-white 
neighborhood  was  enough  to  start  a  crisis. 

"With  city  officials  and  civic  leaders  offi- 
cially silent,  wild  rumors  that  a  Negro  wave 
soon  would  be  moving  in  on  Greenfield 
started  to  spread. 

"Developer  Adams,  Mayor  Clifford  Fields 
and  Eli  Ully  &  Co.  officials  both  in  Greenfield 
and  Indianapolis  were  bombarded  with  calls 
Some  callers  were  merely  concerned  and 
wanted  information,  some  were  anonymous 
and  obscene.  •    •    • 

"What  about  the  people  most  directly 
affected,  the  people  of  Weston  Village? 

"The  answers  ranged  from  a  terse  'No 
comment.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  statement 
period,'  to  a  20-minute  dissertation  on  the 
Negro  problem  in  America. 

"  I  came  to  Greenfield  to  escape  the  prob- 
lem of  changing  neighborhoods  In  big  cities  ' 
one  person  said.  In  indicating  he  did  not  ap'- 
prove  of  Negroes  In  Weston  Village. 

"  Integration  Is  being  pushed  too  "fast ' 
said  another  Weston  Villager.  'Just  when 
moderates  are  beginning  to  call  for  a  cau- 
tious approach,  politicians,  both  State  and 
national,  push  it  right  away.' 

"  'I'm  worried  about  my  Investment  •  •  • 
who  wouldn't  be?'  said  another.  'They  tell 
us  these  people  are  high  salaried  and  won't 
depress  property  values,  but  what  If  every- 
one moves  out?' 

"  "Those  people  who  moved  here  to  escape 
the  problem  In  the  cities  have  no  gripe  In 
my  opinion.'  said  one  outepoken  woman. 
'How  long  do  they  think  they  can  run  away 
from  a  problem?" 

"Although  most  persons  did  not  care  to 
give  an  opinion.  It  seemed  likely  that  most 
oppose  Integration." 

We  In  the  South  can  sympathize  with 
Greenfield's  concern  about  racial  integration. 
What  we  can't  understand,  however,  Is  why 
the  people  of  Greenfield  and  other  northern 
communities  whose  attitude  toward  race- 
mixing  obviously  u  the  same  as  southerners' 
don't  make  their  voices  heard  in  their  State 
capiuis  and  In  Washington. 

It  wcmld  seem  that  nOT^hemers  such  as 
these    are   In    favor   of   Integration    for   the 


South,  but  oppose  it  for  their  own  section 
of  the  country. 

We  don't  know  of  a  single  city  In  the  South 
where  12  Negro  industrial  technicians 
and  their  families  would  not  be  welcomed  as 
new  residents.  The  difference.  It  eeems.  is 
that  Southern  CMnmunltles  have  segregated 
areas,  whereas  many  northern  cities.  In  which 
few.  If  any,  Negroes  reside,  are  not  so  well 
prepared. 

The  white  northerner  In  these  communi- 
ties really  does  not  want  racial  Integration 
any  more  tlian  the  white  southerner.  He 
Just  pretends  he  does — until  he's  put  to  the 
test.  . 


Not  Appalling,  but  Tragic 
An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington quoted  President  Kennedy  as  being 
"appalled  by  the  barbarity"  of  the  slaying 
of  Medgar  W.  Evers.  NAACP  leader  in  Jack- 
son, Miss  ,  who  was  shot  from  ambush  early 
Wednesday. 

It  Is  understandable  that  all  Americans 
should  be  appalled  by  this  terrible  crime.  At 
this  writing,  it  has  not  been  established 
whether  Evers  was  slain  by  a  white  assassin 
or  a  Negro,  although  the  northern  press  has 
seized  upon  the  conclusion  that  his  killer  is 
bound  to  be  white. 

A  few  hours  before  Evers  was  slain  a  17- 
year-old  white  girl  was  viciously  raped  by 
two  Negroes  in  peacefully  integrated  Dallas. 
Tex.  Police  reported  a  large  amount  of  blood 
on  the  grass  and  on  the  wall  of  a  mxiseum 
where  the  double  rape  occurred.  A  pocket- 
knife  also  was  left  behind.  A  doctor  told 
police  the  girl  required  a  blood  transfusion. 
The  Associated  Press  sent  thousands  of 
words  around  the  world  concerning  the 
Evers  slaying.  Only  five  paragraphs  about 
the  Dallas  rape  caae  found  their  way  into 
AP  dispatch  published  by  the  Journal. 

It  is  appalling  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Negro  NAACP  leader 
should  be  slain.  But  appal-ently  he  accepts 
as  an  everyday  occurrence  the  knife-rape  of 
a  teenage  girl  by  two  Negroes. 

The  situation  into  which  the  President 
Is  plunging  this  Nation  with  his  agitations 
for  race  mixing  is  not  Just  appalling— it's 
tragic. 


Impact  of  a  "Hemitfair"  on  Latin 
America  Ontiined 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  a  very  fine  talk  made  by 
one  of  my  constituents  which  touches  on 
a  subject  of  interest  to  us  all,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

Por  more  than  a  year  now,  the  people 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  have  been  planning 
a  Pair  of  the  Americas,  or  HemisPair 
which  will  take  place  In  1968.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Sinkin.  president  of  the  Hemis- 
Pair Corp  .  together  with  a  committee  of 
dedicated  citizens,  has  devoted  more  than 
a  year  of  study  and  work  to  this  proj- 
ect. Mr.  Sinkin  is  a  department  store 
executive  and  has  been  a  leader  in  civic 
affairs  for  many  years. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  this 
HemisPair  will  have  on  our  overt  rela- 
tionships with  the  Latin  American  coun- 
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tries.  I,  under  unanimous  consent,  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  todays  Record 
the  copy  of  a  talk  made  by  Mr.  Slnkin 
before  the  Taxpayer's  League  on  June 
19,   1963: 

Rbmakks  or  WnxiAM  R.  Sinkin 

llr.  Ohainnan,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
the  HemlBfalr.  or  Fair  ot  the  Amerlcaa,  waa 
originated  more  than  a  year  ago  as  a  result 
of  Congressman  Hknst  B.  Gonzaljz'  program 
for  developing  San  Antonio's  vast  market 
potentials  through  free  enterprise  with 
countries  south  of  the  border:  creating  an 
economic,  educational,  and  cultural  gateway 
not  only  to  Mexico  but  to  Central  and  South 
America  cm  well. 

Over  a  period  of  time,  yovir  Planning  Com- 
mittee adopted  the  following  theme: 

"The  Fair  of  the  Americas  has  f6r  Its  pur- 
pose the  reaffirmation  of  those  basic  Ideals 
of  Individual  liberty  and  personal  dignity 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  friend- 
ship and  peace  that  has  endiired  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  through  the  years:  and  to 
the  promotion  of  an  even  greater  degree  of 
unanimity  whereby  the  peoples  of  the  world 
may  witness  sovereign  and  Independent 
countries  working  together  In  common  ac- 
cord for  their  mutual  development  and 
prosperity. 

"The  fair  Ls  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Americas  In  commerce  and  In- 
dustry. In  science,  art.  education,  and  the 
professions;  to  the  creation  of  a  mart  as  a 
continuing  showcase  for  the  skills  and  trades 
and  culture  of  the  Western  Hemisphere:  to 
the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio; 
to  line  entertainment:  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  program  of  Industrial  train- 
ing for  peoples  of  world  areas,  utilizing 
American  ingenuity  and  skill  to  help  develop 
their  countries:  to  the  development  of  a 
legacy  of  permanent  structures  and  facilities 
that  win  live  on  as  a  tribute  to  this  com- 
munity of  nations  and  the  fair." 

That  Is  our  theme. 

Otir  scope  Is  an  Imaginative  one.  In  broad 
terms  and  In  keeping  with  the  theme  such 
things  as  these  could  be  done : 

1.  A  tremendous  historical  pageant  cele- 
brating the  city's  250th  anniversary. 

2.  A  symphony  of  the  Americas  to  be  com- 
missioned by  the  fair,  and  international  or 
Pan  American  exhibitions  to  be  held. 

3.  An  Interhemlsphere  meeting  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  OAS. 

4.  Exhibits  In  a  permanent  trade  fair 
building  of  products  of  the  Americas  from 
Canada  to  Terra  del  Puega. 

5.  An  International  rodeo  and  livestock 
show  with  such  participants  as  the  gauchos 
from  Argentina 

6.  An  International  medical  meeting  tied 
In  with  otir  new  medical  center. 

7.  Ballet,  dramas,  music,  Broadway  plays, 
operas. 

8.  Stardrome  museum  of  space  with  talk- 
ing telescopes.  • 

9.  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  and  com- 
munication exhibits. 

10.  A  permanent  personnel  training  center. 

11.  An  International  competition  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

12.  A  wide  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
arts  and  crafts  from  this  continent  begin- 
ning with  the  pre-Coliunblan  art  and  com- 
ing up  to  modern  creations. 

13.  A  permanent  trade  fair  building,  a  per- 
manent audlti^lum  and  coliseum. 

14.  An  Institute  of  Latin  American  af- 
fairs— seminars,  research  library,  and  ar- 
chives. 

So  we  have  our  theme  and  an  Illustration 
of  some  of  the  Imaginative  attractions  which 
can  be  offered  by  the  HemisPalr. 

These  two  will,  because  of  their  very  mag- 
nitude and  becatise  of  their  Importance  to 
this  country  and  the  world  today,  glTe  us 


a  third  Ingredient.  I  am  sure,  which  Is  an 
excellence  of  execution. 

We  have  had  a  feasibility  study  made  and 
we  have  been  advised  that  our  HemisPalr 
win  bring  up  to  8.5  million  TlsltorB  to  San 
Antonio— and  this  la  a  conservative  estimate. 
We  also  know  now  that  we  can  have  a  suc- 
cessful fair  with  Its  resultant  Impact  upon 
our  economy;  the  eyes  of  the  Nation,  the 
eyes  of  the  world  will  be  turned  toward  San 
Antonio  for  184  days  In  1968.  And  what 
they  will  see  will  be  San  Antonlans  standing 
In  a  marketplace  of  their  own  creation, 
proving  that  an  Alliance  for  Progress  plan 
on  a  people-to-i>eople  basis  can  be  made 
to  work,  so  successfully  as  to  make  It  a  per- 
manent, established  fact  Into  the  future, 
engendering  the  kind  of  good  will  between 
nations  that  comes  from  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  are  all  working  together  In  this  great 
effort,  business  and  professional  people,  and 
the  enthu8l.-\sm  has  been  consistently  won- 
derful. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  ahead,  a  lot 
of  work  to  be  done.  But  we  do  not  lack 
the  Imagination,  the  will  to  work  and  the 
enthusiasm  to  succeed.  And  these  Ingredi- 
ents are  bound  to  bring  us  a  successful 
HemisPalr  which  will  provide  an  example 
to  all  men.  everywhere,  as  to  what  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  has  accomplished.  Is  accom- 
plishing and  Intends  to  accomplish.  Thank 
you. 


Test  Ban  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
problem  that  concerns  all  of  us  inti- 
mately is  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  is  vital  to  the  future  of 
mankind  that  we  find  some  way  to  pre- 
vent this  frcnn  happening  and  the  most 
easily  obtainable  and  lofi:ical  way  would 
be  through  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. 

Many  individuals  and  many  groups 
are  actively  working  for  a  test  ban  treaty. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  well  sis  our  own  and 
other  governments.  One  of  these  groups 
is  the  Middle  Atlantic  Conference  of 
Congregational  Christian  Churches.  In 
this  connection.  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Washington  Association 
Committee  and  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence at  its  33d  annual  meetifig  at  Upper 
Montclair,  N.J.,  on  May  6  and  7  of  this 
year.  The  conference  covers  New  Jersey. 
Delaware.  Maryland,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  northern  Virginia. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  Reduction  or 
NuctitAm  Delivert  Ststems 

Whereas  It  Is  urgent  that*  strenuous  efforts 
be  made  to  reduce  International  tensions  and 
move  toward  an  era  of  understanding, 
friendship  and  good  will  among  peoples  and 
nations:  and 

Whereas  we  are  convinced  that  a  treaty  to 
end  nuclear  weapons  tests  would  deter  addi- 
tional countries  from  becoming  nuclear 
powers  by  generating  world  pressure  for  ad- 
herence to  the  agreement;  and 

Whereas  both  the  East  and  the  West 
proved  that  nuclear  tests  above  ground,  un- 
der water  and  In  outer  space  can  be  detected 


from  outside  the  country  In  which  they  are 
held  with  the  only  remaining  disagreement 
being  detection  of  xinderground  tests,  and 
the  means  of  policing;   and 

Whereas  a  sizable  reduction  by  both  sides 
In  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles 
^nd  their  delivery  systems  would  help  dimin- 
ish much  of  the  current  International  ten- 
sion and  release  needed  resources  for  more 
constructive  purposes;  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  even  a  large- 
scale  reduction  In  nuclear  delivery  systems 
can  be  considered  only  a  step  toward  our  goal 
of  worldwide  disarmament  under  the  rule  of 
law:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference  of  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches  acting  as  a  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  propose 
that  our  Government  vigorously  continue  Its 
efforts  to  achieve  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear 
tests  (carefully  exploring  the  proposals  of 
the  nonallned  nations  as  a  means  of  closing 
the  negotiating  gap);  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  our  Government 
and  the  United  Nations  to  continue  to  press 
at  once  for  measiu-es  which  would  reduce  the 
present  stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  delivery  systems  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
be  It  fiuther 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  all  pastors  and 
members  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  to 
work  and  pray  with  all  concerned  peoples  for 
a  workable  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  In  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems, and  support  of  the  United  Nations  In 
Its  efforts  to  end  the  cold  war  and  bring 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


The  Soath  Dakota  Poll  on  the  1964 
Presidential  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20.  1963,  the  South  Dakota  poll,  a  very 
reliable  barometer  of  political  thinking 
in  South  Dakota  conducted  by  a  number 
of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  in  the 
State,  announced  the  results  of  a  survey 
on  the  1964  presidential  election.  I 
think  their  findings  are  significant,  and 
will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

With  President  Kennedy  assumed  to 
be  the  1964  Democratic  candidate,  poll 
participants  were  asked  whom  they 
would  select  if  he  were  opposed  by  four 
frequently  mentioned  Republican  con- 
tenders. Based  on  the  results.  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  would  give  Kennedy 
the  toughest  competition.  The  replies 
on  the  Kermedy-Goldwater  competition 
were  as  follows: 

John  P.  Kennedy.  46;  BAaar  Goldwater. 
44;  undecided.  11. 

Goldwater  is  the  choice  of  57  percent 
of  the  respondents  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent,  as 
compared  to  40  percent  for  Kennedy. 

The  results  of  the  other  trial  matches 
were  as  follows: 

John  P.  Kennedy.  44;  Richard  Nlxon,  40; 
undecided.  16. 

John  P.  Kennedy.  47;  George  Romney,  36; 
luideclded.  17. 

John  P.  Kennedy.  50;  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
36;  undecided.  14. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  callliig 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  Is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflScient 
words  to  express  my  profoyind  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  plsice 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
l>een  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itcelf. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Ukkainian  Conqkess  CoMMrrrcz 
or  Amduca,  Inc.,  Hamtsamck 
AND  North  Eastern  DETHorr 
Bbanch, 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  25,  1963. 
Hon.   HowAxo  W.  SMrrn, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAa  Congressman  Smith:  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent,  members  of  the  Ukraln- 
Ian  Congress  Committee  of  America,  Ham- 
tramck  and  North  Eastern  Detroit  Branch, 
Which  Is  a  Michigan  chapter  of  the  nation- 
wide organization,  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  all  appeal  to 
you  to  consider  favcM-abley  In  your  House 
Rules  Committee  the  Plood  resolution  (H. 
Res.  14),  which  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Washing- 
ton. * 

The  establishment  of  such  a  committee 
would  be  In  the  beet  Interest  of  our  Nation. 
Prom  one  aspect  the  committee  would  sup- 
ply our  Government  with  Important  Infor- 


m&Uon  cm.  the  pllfi^t  ot  the  captive  nations 
and  taiuB  help  to  shape  our  foreign  policy 
and  would  also  show  to  many  nations,  en- 
slaved by  the  tyrannical  Russian  hammer 
and  sickle,  our  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. In  addition,  a  creation  o€  this  com- 
mittee wovUd  be  a  real  answer  to  the  Soviet 
propaganda  concerning  colonialism. 

Therefore,  we  most  urgently  implore  you 
to  support  the  creation  of  such  a  committee 
in  tT'e  current  session  of  the  Congress. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Mary    C.    Podgorska,    Secretary;    Walter 
Tustanlwsky,     Chairman;      Members: 
Michael  Laska,  Michael  Wytlahlowsky, 
Walter    RyzyJ,    Leontyna    Halazenko'. 
Maria   Andalizjak.    Dr.   E.   Andrussak, 
W.    Reshctylsnlch,    Nan    Pancrak.    w! 
Reschctysnlck.      Ivan      Pancrak.      M. 
Duzzz.     Sophie     Parfanowyez.     MJ3.. 
Joseph  Bajko,  Joseph  Kushnlr.  Plllplna 
Sterchaluk,    Wasyl    Sterchaluk.    Alex- 
ander  Marltczar.  Jaroslaw  Konopada. 
Theodosla  Stelmach,  Ostap  Zacharkllo! 
Nick  Gwozd.  Peter   Rohatynshyl.  Ilks 
Wasyluk,    Michael    Kryzanowskl.    An- 
drew   Hychles,    Adam    RyzyJ.    Nicola 
Konchak,    George    Bronlkowsky.    My- 
chajts    Bohaanowycz,    Mldych    Wolo- 
djrmyr.  Walter  Ploshchansky. 
Adrian    Krupsky.    Iwan    Senklw.    Prank 
Bchestro,      Lubomyr     Luczyn,     Orest 
Sobol,    Alexander    Monchak,    Nicholas 
Kostluk,  Michael  M.  Shumylo,  Semeh 
Dulgaro,  Leonard   Shumejko.  Stanley 
Lltkewyczs.  Sophie  Tustanlwsky.  John 
Kowalenko,   Sofia   Kowalenko.   Joseph 
D.  Harashevsky.  Alexander  Wakonecz- 
nyl,  Maria  Stadnyk,  Roman  Stadnyk, 
Hryhory      Korblak.       Wasyl       Wowk. 
Dmytro  Truss,  Lubomyr  Klos,  WUllam 
Harasymlw,    Peter    Demchuk,    Walter 
Brunec,     Anton     Kobylanskv.     Wasyl 
Czykalowsky,  Luka  Plys. 
Peter     Sosky.     John     Sourlko,     Mykola 
Woekres.    Hcantromlch    Nowoczk.    An- 
aney  Nykonchak,  Yaroslav  Tarnavsuy, 
Peter     Shlnurlwsky,     Alexander     Dal- 
kunyk.  Dmytro  Hyka,  Paul  Tkach,  Jo- 
seph Porwkuych,  Eugene  Repeta,  Wil- 
liam Senklw,  Stephen  Mychajllw.  Ml- 
ciiael    Los,    Iwan    Dytel.    John    Butry, 
Andrew  Mazuryk,  Mike  C.  Samoszcnko. 
Orest   Kawka,   Tanas   Hayda,   William 
Pluta.  Hiroslan.  E.  Togan.  Roman  W. 
Andrushklw,     Roman     Dldycky.     Alex 
Marltczak,  Russ  Kauzman,  Jerry  Sere- 
dulk. 
Jaroslaw  Ploshchansky.  Lubomyr  Klnal, 
Rostyslav  Basko.   Alexander  Seredyn- 
sky.  Bohdan  Storozuk,  John  Kapustls, 
Stephan      Skypakewych,      Wolodymyr 
Dyhdalo,      Josapliat     Zuk,      Nicholas 
KunynskyJ.  Albert  J.  DlMatteo.  George 
A.  LaPonsa.  Steven  Chorkawy,  Bohdan 
Andrushklw,  Anthony  Zaiplltny.  Step- 
hanla    Zaplltny,    Olga    Laska,    Sewera 
Bronlkowskl.    Steve   Hrynczuk,    Nlko- 
laus     Hryszczyszyn,     Dmytro    Paluch, 
Wolodymyr    Holowaty,    Nicholas    Ka- 
wecky,     Ewhen     KryzanlwskyJ,     Iwan 
Kotelka.    Walter   Kusznlr,   Paul    Bytz, 
Magdalena  Obuchlwsky. 


working  hard  for  Its  freedom  will  be  never 
forgotten  by  that  nation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Jasts, 
Former  District  Judge   in  Lithuania, 

NlW    LONOOM,    COMK. 

June  16.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX^. 

Dear  Sa:  The  Honorable  Thomas  "J.  £>odd, 
a  dlstlngxrlshed  Senator  from  Oonnectlcut,' 
on  the  14th  of  February  declared  In  the  U.S. 
Senate: 

"Liberation  Is  not  a  plpedream.  It  Is  the 
only  conceivable  way  In  which  we  can  re- 
capture the  political  offensive.  And,  as  every 
schoolboy  knows,  a  side  which  defends  Itself 
when  attacked  but  never  takes  the  offensive. 
Is  bound  to  lose.  The  same  Is  true  In  poli- 
tics. 

"A  point  In  history  has  been  reached  where 
men  who  are  free  must  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  seek  to  be  free — ^because  If  they 
do  not.  the  chances  are  tliat  they  will  lose 
their  own  freedom". 

I  have  quoted  only  a  few  lines  of  the  Sena- 
tor speech  which  Is  the  best  one  ever  told 
on  the  matter  of  liberation  of  captive  na- 
tions. 

Yes,  we  who  are  free  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  those  who  are  enslaved  by  the  Red  tyr- 
anny.   We  must  take  a  offensive. 

Therefore  I  urge  you  to  take  a  quick  action 
on  House  Resolution  14. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  Jasys. 


New  London,  Conn., 

June  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  copies 
of  the  letters  which  I  sent  to  (1)  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  (2)  my  Congress- 
man. 

On  this  opportunity  I  want  to  express  my 
slncerest  thanks  to  you  for  your  initiative  In 
commemorating  of  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  we  will  see  Lithuania  free  in 
the  near  future  and   the  persons  who  are 


New  London,  Conn., 

June  16,  1963. 
Hon.  William  St.  Once, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
a  distinguished  Congressman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— the  State  In  which  my  grandfather 
lost  his  life  In  the  coal  mines — sent  to  me 
the  valuable  booklet,  "The  Speeches  of  Vari- 
ous Members  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  46th  Anniversary  of  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania." 

Incldently  I  received  this  booklet  on  June 
15,  1983 — on  the  day  of  23d  anniversary  when 
"the  Soviet  Union  tore  up  Its  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  its  small  neighbor  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  invaded  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  sup- 
pressed their  freedom  and  Independence,  and 
lias  subjected  them  to  ruthless  Communist 
exploitation  ever  since."  quotation  from  your 
fine  speech. 

I  and  my  family,  being  thankful  for  your 
fine  declaration  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  few  the  introduction  of  your  reso- 
lution on  the  liberation  of  Baltic  States, 
urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  that 
quick  action  might  be  taken  on  your  reso- 
lution and  also  on  the  House  Resolution  14. 
now  under  consideration  In  the  Committee 
of  Rules. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Jasys. 


West  Roxburt,  Mass., 

May  7,  1963. 
Hon.  Hastings  Keith. 
Houst  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  KxrrH :  We  can  start  to 
exploit  the  weaknesses  In  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  by  developing  an  effective 
policy  toward  the  captive  nations. 

Last  January.  Congressmen  Flood  and 
Derwinski  Introduced  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15,  respectively,  which  would  Implement 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  of  1959 
and  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive    Nations.      This    committee    would 
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MQituct  Inquiries  Into,  atudy  and  pnpAr* 
aooervt*  reconunendaUoDS  for  &n  effeotlT* 
as.  poUcj  towvd  th«  captlT*  daUoim. 

On  be<i«it  of  our  ccKninitt««.  I  am  asking 
joa  to  «upport  Houae  R«aolutlon  14.  Al- 
thou^  tM»  requeat  com«  to  you  not  from 
jOHT  dUtrlct,  but  our  flght  with  communlam 
^nA  our  support  for  the  captive  nation*  la  of 
national  concern  and  must  have  the  support 
of  all  Americana. 

Presently .  House  Resolution  14  la  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules. 

Toxor  call  or  note  to  Congressmen  H.  W. 
SiciTH.  chairman  of  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, favoring  House  Resolution  14  would  atlr 
the  committee  to  action.  The  committee 
would  open  public  hearings  on  the  proposed 
legislation  tmd  consequently  bring  the  meaa- 
ure  to  the  floor  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Tour  action  and  support  In  this  matter 
win  do  mucfi  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Sincerely  yours.  

Ukkainiam  CoNOiass  CoMnrrrr* 

'^  or  AMxaiCA.  Inc.  Boston  Branch. 

Okkst  Seczttdlttk, 

Public  Relations. 

Racink.  Wis.. 

May  29.  1963 
Congressman  Danux  J.  Flood, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Ifa.  Conobissman:  The  Racine  Com- 
mittee of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Ped- 
eraUon  Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  our  unit  supporting  paasage 
of  House  Resolution  14.  submitted  by  you. 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
Committee  Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannized  people  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are.  In  addition  to  this  letter  con- 
tacting our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  Sums,  head  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  urging  him  to  release  your  re- 
solution to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and  passage. 

ICay  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
measure? 

Sincerely.  * 

Dr.  O  BuHAOotm. 


Bold  Coba  Policy  Urfed  Upon 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
menacing  question  of  Cuba  was  discussed 
by  leaders  and  specialists  in  civic,  Latin 
American,  military,  and  strategic  aifalrs. 
Reports  from  this  meeting  were  pub- 
lished by  Freedom  House  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled, "What  Can  We  Do  About  Cuba?" 
It  was  also  brought  out  by  the  New  York 
Times,  June  4,  1963,  saying  the  bold 
Cuban  policy  was  urged  upon  that  United 
States. 

All  members  of  the  conference  agreed 
upon  three  points:  First,  Castro's  regime 
can   be   toppled  without  U.S.   military 


action:  second,  hit-and-run  raids  are 
contributing  to  Castro's  difBculties, 
and  third,  raids  not  staged  from  bases 
on  UJS.  soil  do  not  endanger  the  peace. 

The  committee  was  in  consensus  on 
the  following  subjects:  the  necessity  of 
taking  risks  In  policy,  a  call  for  a  clear 
exposition  of  this  country's  commitment, 
the  desirability  of  forthright  leadership 
and  bipartisan  consultations,  expanded 
support  for  Cuban  exiles  and  freedom 
fighters,  a  program  for  training  of  ref- 
ugees, greater  efforts  for  social  and 
economic  welfare  In  Latin  America,  the 
danger  of  military  dictatorships  and  the 
trend  toward  neutralism.  Following  Is 
the  article  from  the  New  York  Times. 
June  4,  1963: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  4,  1963] 
BoLJ>     Cuba     Polict     Ubokd     Upon     UKmo 

States;    Ooat    or    LisEaATioN    Backed    in 

razxDOM   House   Report 

A  national  policy  to  liberate  Cuba  "by  all 
necessary  means"  was  urged  yesterday  by  a 
group  of  civilian  leaders  In  a  report  pub- 
lished by  Freedom  House. 

The  report  was  based  on  a  3-day  assembly 
held  5  weeks  ago  at  New  York  Unlversltys 
Gould  House.  Ardsley -on -Hudson.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  25  specialists  In 
Latin  American  affairs  and  military  and  stra- 
tegic problems  of  the  cold  war,  and  leaders 
in  related  fields. 

There  was  often  sharp  division  between 
the  members  of  the  conference.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  fairly  close  agreement 
on  tlu-ee  points:  (1)  Castro's  regime  can  be 
toppled  without  US.  military  action;  (3)  hit- 
and-run  raids  are  contributing  to  Castro's 
dlfflcultles:  and  (3)  raids  not  staged  from 
bases  on  US  soil  do  not  endanger  the  peace. 

QUESTION    POSED 

The  Freedom  House  report  asked  why 
there  had  been  no  "tough.  Ironclad  ban  on 
the  shipment  of  American  goods  In  any  ves- 
sel of  any  line  that  trades  with  Cuba." 

The  proposal  was  made  that  "an  outstand- 
ing personality"  be  appointed  to  a  Federal 
post  on  Cuba,  or  Latin  American  affairs. 

There  was  support  of  a  proposal  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  activities — such  as  the 
labor  Institutes  now  underway — be  enlarged. 
The  report  continued: 

"Through  every  possible  channel,  we  must 
assist  the  organized  vmderground  Inside 
Cuba,  bring  to  bear  our  extensive  resources 
and   experience." 

The  report  concluded: 

"Our  leaders  must  keep  us  Informed  of 
the  facts  and  their  plans  for  the  future;  we 
must  keep  our  leaders  Informed  of  the  peo- 
ple's Judgment  and  willingness  to  sacrifice." 

The  report  said  that  there  were  many  In- 
termediate alternatives  between  U.S.  policy 
toward  Cuba  and  Invasion. 

Thirty-five  possible  forms  of  action  were 
specified  In  the  report  to  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  has  many  options  for 
resolving  the  Cuban  problem  without  resort 
to  unilateral  force. 

U.S.   PXOCEASTINATION   SCORED 

Participants  of  the  conference  concluded 
that  US.  procrastination  toward  the  regime 
of  Premier  Fidel  Castro  permits  further  Com- 
munist entrenchment  and  makes  the  goal  of 
removing  Castro  and  or  Soviet  troops  more 
manageable. 

The  participants  also  concluded  that  the 
nature  of  Cuba's  economy  under  a  post-Cas- 
tro government  should  be  decided  by  elected 
representatives  of  the  Cuban  people  without 
any  form  of  US.  dictation. 

The  report  advocated  support  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  Increased  efforts  to 
raise  Latin  American  living  standards. 

But  It  warned  that  essential  social  re- 
forms must  not  be  considered  a  substitute 


for  direct,  militant  opposition  to  commu- 
nism. 

The  group  noted  that  the  Marshall  plan 
did  not  take  hold  until  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  provided  the  shield 
against  the  military  threat  of  communism. 

The  report  summarized  major  areas  of  con  - 
sensus  among  the  participants,  many  of 
whom  differed  sharply  on  other  subjects:  The 
necessity  of  taking  risks  In  policy,  a  call  for 
a  clear  exposition  of  this  country's  commit- 
ment, the  desirability  of  forthright  leader- 
ship and  bipartisan  consultations,  expanded 
support  for  Cuban  exiles  and  freedom  fight- 
ers, a  program  for  training  for  refugees, 
greater  efforts  for  social  and  economic  wel- 
fare In  Latin  America,  the  danger  of  military 
dictatorships  and  the  trend  toward  neutral- 
ism. 

The  conference  was  convened  by  freedom 
house  In  association  with  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  a  Free  Cuba. 

Discussion  leaders  included  Prof.  Frank 
Tannenbaum  of  the  school  of  International 
Affairs  at  Columbia  University,  Leo  Cherne. 
executive  director  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America,  and  Daniel  James,  author  and 
executive  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  Cuba. 
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The  Alliance  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  excellent  and  thought-provoking  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  O.  Roy  Chalk,  publisher  and 
editor  in  chief  of  El  Diario-LaPrensa, 
which  was  published  in  that  newspaper 
in  New  York  City  on  June  24.  1963.  The 
editorial  follows: 

What's  Wrong  WrrH  the  Allunce  fob 
PaooBxas? 

(By  O.  Roy  Chalk) 

In  our  opinion,  the  reason  for  the  basic 
faUure  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  lies  In 
the  fact  that  those  who  administer  AID  and 
have  tiie  responsibility  for  Its  Implementa- 
tion either  lack  the  authority  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  convictions  or  lack  the 
"guts"  to  make  a  decision  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Apparently,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  outside  agencies.  World  Bank. 
Treasury,  etc.,  who  are  not  charged  with  the 
reqx>nslbllltles  of  administering  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  have  taken  backstage  control 
and  have  transformed,  what  was  Intended  as 
a  spirited  horse.  Into  a  twisted,  slow-moving 
camel.  A  change  In  authority,  organization, 
and  decisionmaking  power  Is  a  matter  of 
Immediate  urgency. 

If  the  administrators  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  actually  have  both  authority  as 
well  as  responsibility,  but  because  of  outside 
agency  coercion  lack  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  and  fear  to  oppose  such  commit- 
tees, then  this  authority  and  responsibility 
should  be  taken  from  them.  It  should  then 
be  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  businesslike 
authority  willing  to  perform  Its  duties.  Such 
an  authority  could  be  a  newly  proposed 
Inter- American  business  authority. 

Another  obvious  weakness  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Is  Its  cross-eyed  focal  direction 
While  appearing  to  be  watching  the  Interest 
of  people.  It  sees  only  governments.  The 
Alliance  Is  concentrating  too  much  on  gov- 
ernment-to-government     programs      rather 


than  people-to-people  programs.  Social  re- 
forms, agrarian  reforms  and  governmental 
public  projects  are  admirable.  But  when 
the  Alliance  puts  excessive  emphasis  on  this 
governmental  area  and  too  UtUe  In  areas  of 
private  Industry,  then  the  Alliance  Is  over- 
looking Its  greatest  opportunity  and  Its  ma- 
jor strength.  Aiding  people  to  aid  them- 
selves In  the  Industrial  growth  of  Latin 
America,  assisting  people  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  to  create  more  Jobs 
for  more  people  should  be  major  Immediate 
objectives  underlying  the  spirit  of  the  Alli- 
ance rather  than  long-delayed  byproducts 
of  governmental  largesse.  Such  industrial 
development  by  Inter-Amerlcan  private  en- 
terprise could  be  a  massive  weapon  to  fight 
communism  at  the  point  of  communism's 
greatest  weakness — the  stomach  of  hungry 
men.  An  alliance  of  Inter-Amerlcan  people 
with  Inter-Amerlcan  i>eople — an  alliance  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  businessmen  with  Inter- 
Amerlcan  businessmen  for  progress  in  Latin 
America  should  be  the  focus  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  rather  than 
upon  an  alliance  of  governments  for  gov- 
ernments. 

In  a  constructive  sense,  we  would  sug- 
gest deferred  action  on  appropriations  for 
govemment-to-government  projects  (eg. 
•500  million  for  a  government  steel  plant) 
and  Immediate  authorization  for  Inter-Amer- 
lcan people-to-people  projects. 


Land  of  Oak  Trees  and  Sky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIXCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.,  the 
soil  is  rich  and  productive,  the  people 
enterprising  and  industrious,  and  the 
climate  is  especially  conducive  to  good 
health.  That  is  why  Raleigh  County 
has  not  only  survived  difiBcult  times,  re- 
sulting frtMn  depletion  of  her  timber 
lands  and  the  mining  of  her  rich  coal 
deposits  by  machines  that  replaced  hun- 
dreds of  miners,  but  she  has  been  able 
to  forge  ahead  by  building  on  agricul- 
ture, small  industry,  recreation,  and 
tourism. 

The  story  of  Raleigh  County's  CMne- 
back  from  a  situation  of  economic  de- 
pression Is  no  guarded  secret.  It  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  Raleigh  Coun- 
tlans  have  a  mutuality  of  interest  in  the 
potentials  inherent  in  their  county,  and 
this  generally  seems  to  convert  itself  into 
a  force  for  progress. 

In  the  June  16,  1963,  edition  of  the 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail,  an  article  entitled  "Comeback — 
Raleigh  County  Survives  Pall  of  Timber. 
Coal'  related  the  history  of  that  county 
from  early  colonial  days.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  so  that 
others  may  read  how  Raleigh  County 
"rolled  with  the  punch'  and  now  hopes 
for  better  days  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comeback — Raleigh   County  Subvives  Fall 
or   TiMBEB,   Coal 

Named  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  soldier, 
sailor,  author,  and  adventurer  who  planted 


the  first  English  Coloney  on  American  shores. 
Raleigh  County  was  formed  January  23,  l86oi 
from  the  southern  portion  of  what  was  then 
Fayette  County.  Va. 

The  county  has  an  area  of  610.16  square 
miles  and  the  population  In  1950  was  96.273. 
Since  that  time,  due  to  a  recession  In  the 
coal  Industry  and  automation  In  the  mines, 
the  county  has  lost  approximately  20,000 
persons  who  were  forced  to  leave  and  secure 
employment  elsewhere. 

A  poet  has  termed  the  plateau  section, 
about  100,000  acres  in  the  Interior  of  the 
county,  as  the  "land  of  oak  trees  and  sky." 
The  climate  is  excellent  throughout  the 
coimty  but  In  the  plateau  region  where 
Beckley,  its  biggest  city.  Is  located,  the 
climate  is  especially  conducive  to  good 
health.  The  altitude  is  from  2,400  to  2,500 
feet  above  sea  level  in  this  particular  section. 
The  act  creating  Raleigh  County  also  made 
Beckley  the  county  seat  and  Beckley  was 
incorporated  the  same  year  the  county  was 
created.  The  city  was  named  for  Gen.  Alfred 
Beckley,  an  early  settler,  who  was  the  son  of 
John  Beckley,  clerk  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson.  Beckley  was  also  the  first  Li- 
brarian of  Congress. 

General  Beckley  brought  his  family  Into 
the  wilderness  from  Pittsburgh  In  1837  and 
built  a  home  which  they  aptly  called  "Wild- 
wood."  The  name  of  his  home  lives  on  as 
the  name  of  the  first  cemetery  In  the  town, 
Wlldwood  Cemetery,  located  In  the  eastern 
section  of  Beckley. 

The  General  Beckley  family  and  those  who 
followed  them  Into  the  untamed  plateau 
country  soon  afterward  cultivated  the  land. 
In  the  pioneer  era  all  Raleigh  Countlans 
made  a  living  by  farming  and  there  were 
fine  farms  within  the  county's  boundaries. 
In  most  sections  the  soil  was  rich  and 
productive. 

Later  the  tlmbermen  came  to  cut  the 
virgin  timber  and  send  It  to  market.  *  It 
was  the  county's  first  Industrial  boom.  But 
this  era  was  short  lived  and  when  the  best 
timber  was  gone  the  county's  future  looked 
dark  and  foreboding.  Much  of  the  land 
where  the  city  of  Beckley  now  stands  was 
once  a  huge  pine  forest.  Valuable  hard- 
woods flourished  In  most  sections  too. 

With  the  development  of  the  coal  Industry 
Raleigh  County  had  Its  most  extensive  up- 
turn In  economy.  And  In  the  heyday  of  the 
mining  business  when  most  of  the  work  was 
performed  by  manual  labor  the  city  of 
Beckley  had  the  highest  per  capita  retail 
trade  of  any  city  east  of  the  MUslssippl 
River.  Farming  was  almost  forgotten.  Coal 
was  king — and  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
civic  boosters  that  the  coal  would  last  for 
100  years.  Thus  the  county  became  almost 
a  one-business  area,  and  that  business  was 
coal. 

Most  of  the  Inhabitants  lived  off  the  boun- 
ty of  King  Coal,  whether  or  not  they  even 
saw  the  Inside  of  a  coal  mine.  With  the 
Intense  mechanization  of  the  coal  Industry 
the  county's  economic  bubble  bvirst  In  the 
1950's.  Erstwhile  bustling,  busy  coal  towns 
became  ghost  towns.  There  are  many  left 
in  the  county  today. 

The  city  of  Beckley  which  was  once  ac- 
claimed as  the  "Smokeless  Coal  Capital  of 
the  World,"  had  to  turn,  like  the  remainder 
of  Raleigh  County,  to  new  pursuits. 

Charles  Hodel.  publisher  of  Beckley's  two 
dally  newspapers,  a  man  who  had  practically 
grown  up  with  the  city,  was  Imbued  with 
the  -Idea  that  there  must  be  a  return  to 
agriculture  which  had  once  been  the  main 
Industry.  Through  his  efforts  the  Beckley 
area  rural  development  program  was  begun 
in  1949  and  it  has  made  great  strides.  Agri- 
culture, livestock  farming,  and  such  have 
helped  take  up  the  economic  slack  caused  by 
the  loss  of  the  once-fat  mining  payrolls. 
Coal  Is  still  mined  In  Raleigh  County— but 
cosl  is  no  longer  king. 


The  West  Virginia  Turnpike  which  was 
built  between  Princeton  and  Charleston  gave 
Beckley  and  Raleigh  County  a  better  method 
of  quick  transportation  and  Raleigh  County 
Memorial  Airport  proves  to  be  another  great 
asset  to  a  county  which  had  at  time  past 
been  semi -isolated. 

Today  the  Beckley  area  of  the  county 
where  the  population  Is  heaviest,  has  turned 
to  the  task  of  getting  small  Industrial  plants. 
It  has  been  a  hospital  center  for  years,  with 
five  major  hospitals  and  a  major  multiple- 
service  clinic.  Included  In  the  hospltels  is 
Pinecrest  Sanitarium,  a  State-owned  and  op- 
erated Institution  for  tuberculosis  patients. 
Raleigh  County  also  has  a  beautiful  new 
public  health  center  building. 

Beckley  has  modern  public  buildings  such 
as  a  new  post  office,  giant  armory  and  field- 
house,  a  public  recreation  building.  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Memorial  Building  which  houses 
the  Raleigh  County  I>ubllc  Library. 

The  county  today  makes  a  strong  bid  for 
tourism — and  the  bid  already  Is  paying  divi- 
dends.    People    from    all    over    the    United 

States  come  to  see  the  epic  Civil  War  drama 

"Honey  in  the  Rock"— which  Is  presented  In 
the  summer  months  In  an  outdoor  amphi- 
theater at  Grandvlew  State  Park. 

New  River  Park  near  Beckley,  already  a 
beauty  spot,  is  being  rapidly  developed.  In 
the  park  is  an  exhibition  coal  mine  which 
opened  to  the  public  last  year  and  attracted 
13.500  visitors.  At  Stotesbvur,  once  a  thriv- 
ing mining  town.  Is  a  coal  museum  which 
also  attracts  many  tourists.  Little  Beaver 
Park  and  Pltzpatrlck  Park  offers  swimming 
boating,  and  picnicking  facUlUes.  Stephen's 
Lake  Is  another  recreation  center  being  de- 
veloped by  the  county. 

Raleigh  County  has  learned  to  "roll  with 
the  punch."  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
prizefight  business.  It  has  weathered  the  re- 
cession In  coal  and  Is  building  on  tourism, 
small  Industrial  plants,  recreational  facili- 
ties, and  Its  merited  fame  as  a  medical  and 
hospital  center. 

In  addition  to  the  county  seat  city  of 
Beckley.  the  other  municipalities  are  Lester 
Mabscott,  Rhodell.  and  Sophia. 


John  Frank  Stevens :  Bailder  of  the 
Golden  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
period  of  years  I  have  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  the  study  of  Isthmian 
Canal  history  and  problems.  While  the 
results  of  my  endeavors  have  been  re- 
warding in  many  ways,  the  greatest  com- 
pensation has  been  the  discovery  of  the 
character  of  those  who  made  the 
Panama  Canal  possible. 

Preeminent  among  the  engineering 
leaders  in  the  story  of  the  construction 
of  the  great  tropical  waterway  was  John 
Prank  Stevens,  of  West  Gardiner,  "Maine. 
1853-1943,  whose  career  included  impor- 
tant assignments  in  three  continents — 
North  America.  Europe,  and  Asia. 

As  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission,  1905-07,  he  rescued 
the  Panama  Canal  undertaking  from  dis- 
aster, organized  the  forces  for  its  con- 
struction, developed  the  plan  for  its  de- 
sign, led  in  the  movement  in  the  Con- 
gress for  its  adoption,  and  brought  the 
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project  to  the  point  where  lt«  success  was 
a  certainty,  with  a  completion  date  that 
he  estimated  aa  January  1915. 

Resigning  from  canal  service  In  1907 
for  reasons  that  he  never  publicly  dis- 
closed, this  action,  which  was  regretted 
by  many  of  his  admirers  at  the  time, 
served  to  deprive  htm  of  immediate  rec- 
ognition for  his  notable  «ontributions  at 
Panama. 

With  the  passage  of  the  years,  how- 
ever, the  part  that  Stevens  played  in  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  is 
viewed  In  better  perspective.  Largely  as 
the  result  of  the  publication  In  1947  of 
the  well-known  book.  "And  the  Moun- 
tains Will  Move,'  by  Cap*.  Miles  P.  Du- 
Val,  Jr..  while  serving  In  the  Panama 
Canal  organizaUon,  1941-44,  Stevens" 
famtf  began  to  rise.  I«  1956.  It  was  my 
privilege,  in  sm  addreat  before  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Society  at  Washington.  DC. 
to  acclaim  this  great  engineer  as  the 
basic  architect  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Congressional  Record.  March  29,  1956, 
page  9285. 

It  was  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
Interest  that  I  have  read  a  chapter  on 
Stevens  in  the  local  history  book.  "Maine 
Immortals."  by  Wilbur  D.  Spencer.  1932. 
In  the  foreword,  the  author  states  that 
it  was  his  original  Intention  that  no  liv- 
ing person  should  be  included  In  his 
volume,  on  the  ancient  assumption  that 
it  Is  not  safe  to  evaluate  any  persons 
full  achievement  before  his  death.  He 
followed  this  view  with  but  one  excep- 
tion— John  Prank  Stevens.  This  excep- 
tion by  the  author  has  been  fully 
vindicated. 

At  a  memorable  ceremony  on  Octo- 
ber 13.  1962.  in  Balboa.  C.Z..  the  U.S. 
Government  gave  full  recognition  to  the 
contributions  of  Stevens  by  naming  the 
town's  principal  traflOc  circle  as  Stevens 
Circle  and  unveiling  a  monument  in  his 
honor  which  bears  the  significant  in- 
scription. "  'The  Canal  Is  His  Monu- 
ment'— Ooethals." 

In  a  moving  address  on  that  occasion. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Stephen 
Ailes.  who  as  a  boy  had  known  Stevens 
and  had  spent  many  hours  in  conversa- 
tions with  the  celebrated  engineer,  told 
the  true  story,  which  I  quoted  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  the  title  "John  P.  Stevens:  The 
Panama  Canal  Is  His  Greatest  Monu- 
ment," see  Congressional  Record.  Jan- 
uary 28.  1963. 

In  order  that  students  of  the  career  of 
John  P.  Stevens  may  know  more  about 
this  extraordinary  engineering  leader.  I 
quote  the  Indicated  chapter  in  "Maine 
Immortals" :  | 

John  Prank  Stxvens:  Buiu>er  or  the 

OOLOKN  Wkst 
(By  Wilbur  D.  Spenser) 
John  Frank,  son  of  John  and  Harriet  Les- 
lie (French)  Stevens,  was  bom  April  25.  1853. 
In  West  Oardlner.  where  he  aecxired  a  limited 
education.  While  he  faQed  to  attain  the 
highest  rank  in  his  ctasaes  in  the  public 
schools,  he  did  reach  the  early  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  achievement 
with  honest  effort,  and  that  real  satisfaction 
in  life  came  from  the  accomplishment  of 
something  which  had  formerly  seemed  im- 
poeslble. 


On  account  of  particular  proficiency  In 
mathematics,  the  boy  decided,  at  the  age  of 
19.  to  become  a  clvU  engineer.  With  that 
object  in  riew  he  began  work  at  L«wl«ton 
as  a  chainnum.  but  with  little  practical 
knowledge  of  svirreylng.  From  Maine  he  went 
westward  to  Minneapolis,  which  was  then  an 
Isolated  outpost  of  but  15.000  population, 
situated  upon  the  verge  of  the  uninhabited 
prairie.  There,  as  a  member  of  the  local 
field  squad,  he  advanced  from  rodman  to  the 
position  of  transit  operator. 

With  little  hope  of  promotion  in  the 
Minnesota  region,  the  young  surveyor,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  found  a  western  wife 
(formerly  of  Boston),  proceeded  to  Texas, 
where  he  worked  upon  a  contingent  basis, 
without  wages,  until  his  personal  funds  were 
exhausted  and  his  railroad  company  had  be- 
come Insolvent.  As  a  consequence  he  was 
forced  to  hire  out  as  a  common  laborer, 
driving  spikes  on  a  local  construction  Job  for 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  a  day.  The  same 
situation  prevailed  untU  1878.  when  as  an 
engineer  he  was  employed  continuously  by 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  Colorado  &  New 
Mexico,  and  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railways. 

In  1882  Stevens  became  attached  to  the 
extension  department  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway.  In  the  new  position  he  was 
charged  with  general  supervision  of  all  new 
track  lines,  worked  steadily  throughout  the 
day  and  traversed  the  country  in  preliminary 
surveys  more  than  half  of  each  night,  living 
wholly  in  the  open  and  obtaining  such  rest 
as  occasion  would  permit.  Accordingly,  be- 
tween May  and  November  of  his  first  year 
with  the  Canadian  company,  his  tireless 
crews  spun  out  1.000  miles  of  shining  rails 
across  the  virgin  country.  That  feat,  span- 
ning one  twenty-fifth  of  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  globe,  still  stands  as  a  world's 
record  for  a  single  summer. 

The  next  3  years  of  the  engineer's  life  were 
8pe;it  In  locating  a  roadbed  westward  through 
the  almost  impregnable  Rockies.  Much  of 
the  travel  was  performed  on  foot,  with 
enough  mule  trains  to  transport  provisions 
for  2  or  3  weeks.  As  civilization  was  left 
behind  It  became  neceasary  to  Improvise 
wagon  trails,  live  out  of  doors  and  sleep  In 
camp,   sometimes  rolled   In   wet   blankets. 

The  course  taken  was  along  the  overhang- 
ing edges  of  precipices,  often  3.000  feet  deep, 
where  a  misstep  meant  certain  destruction 
and  where  the  preliminary  surveys  were  con- 
ducted In  midair  for  hours,  with  no  anchor- 
age but  a  projecting  crag  or  a  cluster  of 
dwarfed  trees  to  support  the  rope  swings. 
At  the  end  of  one  secuon.  when  the  freezing 
rains  sat  In  and  the  footing  was  coated  with 
Ice.  the  work  became  so  perilous  that  several 
of  the  employees  and  30  of  the  mules  lost 
their  Uvea  by  slipping  over  the  cliffs,  while 
the  foreman  himself  In  several  instances 
barely  escaped  a  similar  fate. 

It  was  the  engineer's  custom  to  divest 
himself  of  hat,  coat,  and  other  unnecessary 
clothing  and  lead  In  the  roughest  work  with 
his  enthusiastic  assistants,  who  boasted  that 
no  obstacle  was  too  great  to  defeat  his  plans. 
Hence.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  constant 
aggressiveness  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
reached  the  western  coast  In  1885,  5  years 
in  advance  of  the  date  stipulated  in  Its 
charter  from  the  provincial  government. 

At  that  stage  Cyclopean  projects  had  be- 
come merely  matters  of  course  In  the  mind 
of  the  Maine  engineer  and  he  subsequently 
completed  several  difficult  branch  lines  for 
competing  roads. 

In  1889  an  event  occurred  which  made 
Stevens  Internationally  famous.  He  had 
been  summoned  by  Hill,  the  mastermind  of 
railroad  undertakings,  to  explore  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  United  States  for 
a  feasible   route   for  the  extension   of   the 


Great  Northern  Railway  over  the  Rocky  and 
Cascade  Mountains.  To  many,  the  Idea  of 
traversing  that  area  with  a  satisfactory  trans- 
portation system,  1.500  miles  in  length,  was 
preposterous.  While  It  was  much  easier  to 
plan  than  execute  such  a  project,  the  Maine 
man  accepted  the  commission,  with  the  In- 
timation that,  if  a  short  cut  could  be  found 
through  the  ranges,  the  distance  could  be 
reduced  125  miles. 

It  was  a  truly  Herculean  task  and  the  ad- 
venturesome engineer  undertook  the  dis- 
covery alone,  relying  upon  securing  infor- 
mation from  the  aborigines.  The  opening 
which  he  sought  was  reported  by  native 
legend  to  be  situated  In  the  basin  of  the 
Marias  River,  but  none  of  the  Indians  could 
be  Induced  to  accompany  him  on  aceount 
of  the  prevalent  superstitions  that  death 
would  be  the  penalty  for  trespass  In  a  region 
which  was  supposed  to  be  Inhabited  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

With  a  strange  Indian  as  a  guide,  by  whom 
he  was  soon  deserted,  Stevens  pushed  his 
way  up  Into  the  snow-filled  ranges  early  in 
December.  The  snow  was  then  5  feet  deep, 
the  temperature  far  below  zero,  and  snore 
than  once  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Finally, 
almost  by  accident,  he  stumbled  Into  Marias 
Pass,  from  which  the  Columbia  River  winds 
down  the  western  slope.  The  lowest  point 
at  which  the  notch  crosses  the  range  Is  at 
an  altitude  of  about  a  mile  above  sea  level. 

And  through  the  new  pass,  engineered  by 
the  discoverer.  Great  NcMrthem  trains  still 
crawl,  caterplllarllke.  at  one  point  passing 
over  a  trestle  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  a  gorge,  penetrating  the  hanging 
wall  of  a  cliff  on  a  downward  semicircular 
grade  and  emerging  Into  daylight  far  below, 
where  they  recroes  the  same  canyon  at  the 
proper  depression. 

Difficult  feats  had  become  an  open  book 
to  the  wizard,  and  hla  last  spectacular 
achievement  was  the  construction  of  a  tun- 
nel nearly  3  miles  long  In  the  Cascades, 
where  the  whole  roadway  zigzagged  across 
snowy  summits.  He  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Great  Northern  in  1903,  but  was 
employed  by  other  ambitious  railroad  direc- 
torates as  long  as  he  cared  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession. In  1906,  he  was  selected  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  insure  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  solved  many  of 
the  initial  problems,  including  the  excava- 
tion of  Culebra  Cut,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  Impossible. 

In  1917,  in  recognition  of  his  practical  ex- 
perience and  remarkable  Judgment  in  a 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  field.  Stevens 
was  made  'official  head,  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  American  Advisory  Com- 
miasion  to  reorganize  and.  In  the  emergency, 
to  operate  the  Trana-Slberlan  and  connect- 
ing Chinese  railway  systems.  The  results  of 
that  appointment  were  so  satisfactory  to  the 
five  nations  concerned  in  rehabilitation  that 
all  united  in  bestowing  medals  upon  the 
American  official. 

Eight  years  later  the  famous  engineer  was 
still  in  the  public  eye.  At  that  stage  in  his 
long  career  he  was  awarded  the  John  Fritz 
Medal  on  account  of  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments among  leaders  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  the  medalist  was  honored 
by  the  erection  of  a  Ufe-slzed  bronze  statue 
of  himself  at  the  gateway  to  Marias  Pass, 
as  a  lasting  testimonial  to  his  faithful  and 
unparalleled  record  as  agent  of  a  great  trans- 
portation system  that  had  attained  its  fuf) 
Ideals. 

The  subject  of  this  biography  Is  a  resident 
of  Baltimore.  Md..  and  a  recent  report  states 
that  he  is  the  holder  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute Gold  Medal  as  well  as  the  recipient  of 
many  other  distinctive  titles,  honors,  and 
degrees. 
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Godspeed,  Gen.  William  J.  Verbeck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
28,  1963,  the  esteemed,  beloved  and  out- 
standing commanding  oflBcer  of  Fort 
E>evens,  Mass.,  in  my  district.  MaJ.  Gten. 
William  J.  Verbeck,  is  retiring  after  41 
years  of  magnificent  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

As  has  been  so  well  pointed  out  by  the 
Fort  Devens  Dispatch.  General  Verbeck 
will  leave  behind  him  a  host  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  among  them  every  com- 
munity in  the  central  Massachusetts  area 
and.  Indeed  every  community  where  he  is 
known. 

Of  a  famous  fighting  Army  family  with 
a  long  background  of  most  pierltorious 
contributions  to  our  national  defense  and 
security,  highly  trained  for  his  Important 
tasks,  endowed  by  nature  with  great 
powers  and  ability,  personality,  courage 
and  dedication.  General  Verbeck  has 
made  a  record  during  his  Army  service 
that  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  the  Army,  the  Nation,  and  our  people. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  briefly 
of  some  of  his  achievements,  but.  ad- 
mittedly, nothing  I  might  be  able  to  say. 
could  possibly  encompass  them  all.  nor 
could  it  portray  the  real  scope,  magni- 
tude, and  depth  of  General  Verbecks 
contributions  to  the  country.  I  have 
written  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment, expressing  as  best  I  could,  my  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  gratitude,  mingled  with 
sadness  at  his  departure  from  Fort 
Devens  and  the  Army. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  General  Verbeck  s 
farewell  message  as  It  recently  apF>eared 
in  the  Fort  Devens  Ehspatch  and  the  let- 
ter I  have  written  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement: 

Farewell  Message  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  J. 
Vebbeck    " 

It  Lb  time  to  say  farewell. 

As  many  of  you  know,  an  Army  career  Is. 
in  a  sense,  a  never-ending  series  of  good- 
bys — to  friends  you  have  made  and  may 
never  see  again;  to  posts  you  have  enjoyed 
and  to  some  you  haven't;  to  episodes  In  your 
life  you  want  always  to  remember,  and  to 
some  you'd  rather  forget. 

This  marks  my  last  Army  goodby.  I  have 
said  many  In  the  41  years  I've  worn  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
hardest. 

The  Army  In  which  I  was  commissioned  In 
1927.  as  a  second  lieutenant  fresh  out  of 
West  Point,  was  a  good  Army— well  led  and 
depending  on  good  people  to  do  Its  work. 

The  Army  I  leave  today  Is  a  better  Army. 
It  Is  better  equipped;  better  trained.  It  U 
the  product  of  a  nation  more  willing  than 
we  were  38  years  ago  to  assume  the  role  of 
world  leadership,  with  all  the  difficult  re- 
sponsibilities  that   role   entails. 

The  Army  Is  better  and  the  Nation  is 
stronger  because  of  battles  we  have  fought 
and,  from  straining  every  resource  at  the 
very  threshold  of  defeat,  ultimately  have 
won. 


There  was  the  civil  struggle  of  depression 
In  the  1930's.  From  it  emerged  a  sadder 
but   wiser — far    wiser — population. 

There  were  the  early  dasrs — the  black 
days — of  World  War  n.  We  were  not  pre- 
pared and  our  Nation  easily  might  have  paid 
the  supreme   price. 

And  there  were  the  first  months  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  when  our  soldiers  again  gave 
their  blood  to  give  the  Nation  precious  time 
to  prepare. 

And  there  is  today.  Today  missiles  are 
poised  as  machetes  flash  in  dense  Jungles, 
posing  still  another,  a  new  tlu-eat  to  our  way 
of  life. 

This  time,  however,  I  think  we  stand 
ready.  Our  Army  has  drawn  heavily  from 
the  acid  test  of  experience.  Now,  active 
units  stand  ready  to  fight  nuclear,  conven- 
tional, and  unconventional  battles — to  fight 
these  battles  and   to  win   them. 

For  us  here  at  Fort  Devens,  this  should  be 
of  esgeclal  significance.  We  live  and  work  a 
mere  dozen  miles  from  the  scene  of  our 
Army's  beginnings,  at  "the  rude  bridge  that 
arched  the  flood"  at  Concord,  so  many  years 
ago. 

There,  an  enraged  citizenry  took  up  arms 
for  a  way  of  life,  even  as  each  of  you  has 
done. 

When  the  war  was  over,  these  people  re- 
turned to  their  farms  and  shops — but  still 
stood  ready. 

I  think  we  stand  ready  today,  in  much 
the  same  way.  Perhaps  as  ready  as  our  Na- 
tion h  s  been,  during  peacetime,  within  any 
of  our  memories. 

And  so  my  goodby  to  you,  though  difficult 
to  say,  has  an  aspect  of  gladness. 

I  have  been  here  at  Fort  Devens  nearly  4 
years.  In  all  of  my  commissioned  service 
this  Is  the  longest  I  have  been  In  one  place. 
I  will  be  sorry  to  leave  Port  Etevens.  I  like 
the  people  here  In  the  nearby  communities 
and  in  the  command,  and  I  like  the  locality. 

My  wife  and  I  leave  an  Army  which  has 
given  us  a  life  of  great  reward. 

We  are  proud  to  know  the  worth  of  the 
things  and  the  people  to  whoi.-  we  now  must 
bid  a  reluctant  farewell. 


June  24,  1963. 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  J.  Verbeck, 
ComTTuniding. 
Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Dear  Bill:  I  will  always  deeply  treasure 
the  copy  of  the  Fort  Devens  Dispatch  por- 
traying your  outstanding  career  In  the  Army. 

The  pictorial  presentation  of  your  military 
life.  In  association  with  your  lovely  gracious 
wife  and  so  many  of  our  national  leaders.  Is 
most  Impressive  and  touched  me  deeply. 

When  It  comes  to  talking  or  writing  about 
a  great  fellow  like  you,  those  of  us  who  know 
you  and  your  unselfish,  monumental  con- 
tributions are  necessarily  under  definite  lim- 
itations. You  have  left  a  great  ineradicable 
mark  of  distinction  upon  the  history  of  the 
Army  during  your  tenure,  one  attesting  great 
ability,  unreserved  dedication,  noteworthy, 
memorable  contributions,  and  superb  cour- 
age. 

The  Army,  the  Nation,  and  your  friends  are 
proud  of  you.  Bill,  and  we  all  realize  the 
greatness  of  your  achievements,  the  infinite 
magnitude  of  your  devotion  and  loyalty,  the 
depth  and  penetration  of  your  leadership, 
the  unforgettable  Influence  of  your  gracious 
magnanimous  personality,  and  the  kindness 
of  your  great  heart. 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  deepest  gratitude  as 
well  as  real  loss  that  I  hall  you  upon  your 
retirement.  I  again  tender  you,  Mrs.  Ver- 
beck, and  your  lovely  family  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  deepest  thanks. 

As  you  can  imagine,  I  hav*  known  many 
great  men  and  leaders  in  my  day,  in  and 
out  of  military  and  public  life,  but  truly 
none    of    them,    however    great   and   noble. 


could  ever  surpass  you.  You  stand  at  the 
very  top  of  that  fine  company  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans that  I  have  been  privileged  to  look  up 
to,  to  laud,  to  appreciate  and  admire  with 
all  my  heart,  and  like  all  those  who  have 
known  you,  to  hold  you  deeply  in  my  af- 
fections. 

Though  your  retirement  leaves  me  sorrow- 
ful, I  think  it  embodies  a  real  occasion  for 
Joy,  pride,  gratitude,  and  warm  congratula- 
tion for  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  our 
country.  I  don't  know  what  your  plans 
are.  Bill,  but  I  want  you  to  martce  siu-e  that 
you  and  your  family  keep  In  t6uch  with  me, 
so  that  whenever  it  Is  posslb>^,  I  may  be  able 
to  serve  you  and  yours  in  every  way  I  can. 

When  you  leave  Fort  Devens  you  will  carry 
our  highest  esteem,  admiration,  and  eflTec- 
tlon  with  you  everywhere  you  go  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  be  mindful  of  how  much  we 
all  think  of  you. 

God  keep,  love,  and  guide  you  and  yours 
always. 

Warm  regards  and  best  wishes  to  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Our  Bible,  Our  Court,  Oar  Children 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  June  22, 
issue  of  the  Anadarko  Daily  News,  which 
is  published  by  Mr.  Wallace  Kidd  and 
Mr.  Joe  W.  McBride,  and  which  ex- 
presses the  confidence  and  faith  that 
will  lead  our  country  in  the  days  ahead : 
Signs  or  a  Stronger  Ftttttre 

A  delegate  to  the  recent  Girls  State.  Janet 
Jackson,  spoke  to  members  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  who  had  sent  her  to  the  annual  traln-*^ 
Ing  program  at  Chlckasha  as  their  delegate. 

In  her  report,  the  student  had  this  to  say : 

"I  believe  in  America  and  for  what  It 
stands. 

"I  believe  in  America — a  land  where  man 
may  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  heart  and  where  the  church  of 
God  speaks  not  with  the  voice  of  a  dictator 
but  with  the  voice  of  God. 

"I  believe  in  America,  where  it  rejects 
hatred  and  Intolerance  and  eherlshes  good- 
will and  understanding. 

'I  believe  in  America,  a  land  where  man 
is  captain  of  Jils  soul  and  the  architect  of 
his  destiny." 

There  was  more  to  her  report,  all  of  it 
reflecting  the  great  good  that  comes  from 
the  annual  sponsorship  of  Girls  State  by  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  and  of  Boys  StaU 
by  the  American  Legion. 

But  the  thing  that  was  most  striking  was 
her  strong  belief  that  thU  Nation  is  the 
hope  for  those  plagued  with  unanswered 
problems. 

Despite  interpretations  of  the  Nation's 
highest  court  on  use  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  In  public  schools,  this  does  re- 
main the  Nation  of  ChrUtlan  belief  and 
freedom  of  worship. 

Despite  the  turmoil  which  tears  many 
communities  apart  in  their  racial  struggle, 
this  does  remain  the  Nation  which  rejects 
hatred  and  Intolerance. 
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Our  young  citizens  see  this  even  If  their 
elders  do  not. 

"As  youth,  the  future  of  o\ir  peace  and 
freedom  is  In  our  own  hands." 

ThU  Is  the  way  one  delegate  to  Girls  State 
sees  her  country  and  what  lies  ahead.  And 
we  feel  better,  knowing  there  Is  hope  for  the 
United  States  of  America  because  there  are 
young  people  who  can  do  a  better  Job  than 
we. 


Masical  Cooceris  Orfaused  Tkroofhoot 
West  Vir^a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wssT  viaoiinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  growth  of  organized 
musical  concerts  throughout  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  is  recorded  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Charleston  '  (W.  Va.) 
Oazette-Mall.  Beckley,        Bluefleld, 

Charleston.  Clarksburg.  Huntington. 
Parkersburg,  Point  Pleasant,  and  Wheel- 
ing have  all  taken  their  places  among 
the  cities  of  America  visited  by  major 
musical  artists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Organized  conununlty  concert  series  are 
offered  In  about  a  half-doxen  cltlee  In  the 
State,  while  In  cities  like  Huntington  and 
Wheeling  there  are  regular  series  presented 
on  an  Independent  booking  basis  though 
that  situation  has  not  always  existed.  By 
the  same  token,  before  the  days  of  the  Com- 
munity Music  Association,  here  there  were 
concert  series  booked  through  a  variety  of 
artist  managements  by  individuals  as  well 
as  organizations. 

Charleston's  association  Is  the  oldest  and 
largest. 

There  are  others  In  Beckley.  Bluefleld. 
Clarksburg,  and  Parkersburg,  while  Point 
Pleasant  and  GalUpoUs.  Ohio,  cooperate  In 
sponsoring  a  series  Jointly.  The  local  group 
came  Into  being  back  In  1933  with  the  first 
concert  series  presented  during  the  1933—34 
season.  Appearing  that  season  were  Jose 
Iturbl.  Jascha  Helfetz.  and  Greta  Stueck- 
gold.  The  ssrles  was  held  In  the  Shrine 
Mosque. 

The  following  season  saw  the  series 
lengthened  to  four  concerts,  and  featured 
the  following  artists:  Ooslp  Oabrllowltsch, 
Nathan  Milstein,  Lott«  Lehmann.  and 
Richard  Bonelll.  The  next  year,  with  con- 
tinuing growth  In  membership,  the  concerts 
were  moved  to  Charleston  High  School  where 
the  series  was  lengthened  to  five.  Rose 
Banipton  and  Gregor  Ptatlgorsky  were  pre- 
sented In  joint  recital,  while  the  other  art- 
ists were  Richard  Crooks.  Helen  Jepson, 
E>alle8  Prantz,  and  Nino  Martini. 

With  the  1936-37,  and  with  continuing 
widespread  commulnty  Interst,  a  symphony 
orchestra  was  booked  for  the  first  time  as 
well  as  a  ballet.  The  archestra  was  Cincin- 
nati's, then  directed  by  Eugene  Goossens. 
Ballet  was  presented  by  Trudl  Scboop  and 
her  colleagues  from  Switzerland. 

Since  that  time  a  8]rmphony  orchestra  has 
been  a  regular  attraction  of  the  concert 
series.  Ballet  has  turned  up  frequently  and 
has  Included  such  famous  troupes  as  Ballet 


Russe  de  Monte  Carlo,  Chicago  Opera  Ballet. 
and  the  San  Francisco  Ballet.  After  the 
move  to  the  then  newly  constructed  Munic- 
ipal Auditorium  In  the  Fall  of  1939.  opera 
was  added  and  the  Philadelphia  Symphony 
was  brought  here  for  the  first  time.  Opera 
was  presented  by  the  San  Carlo  Opera  Co. 

The  association's  first  president  was  the 
late  Harry  Sllversteln,  who  served  from  1932 
until  1943.  It  was  Sllversteln  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
Municipal  Auditorium,  one  of  the  principal 
purp>oses  of  which  was  to  make  possible  a 
more  suitable  and  larger  hall  for  Community 
Music  Association  concerts.  Annual  associa- 
tion membership  then  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  high  school  accommodations. 

Dr.  G.  O.  Irwin  succeeded  Sllversteln  as 
president,  and  then  In  1952.  Mrs.  Nan  P. 
Kay.  the  Incumbent  president,  took  over. 
Prior  to  that  she  had  been  active  constantly 
In  the  association,  and.  In  fact,  had  been  In 
charge  of  the  special  gifts  campaign  for 
the  first  concert  series.  She  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  majority  of  the  season  member- 
ship drives 

As  Mrs.  Kay  pointed  out  recently,  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  Is  to  bring  the 
finest  artists  In  the  realm  of  music  and 
dance  to  Charleston,  with  attention  also 
belog  given  to  the  presentation-  of  rising  new 
talent.  Only  through  participation  in  the 
organized  audience  plan,  she  opined,  can 
such  talent  be  presented  with  season  tickets 
within  the  range  of  the  average  music  lover's 
pocketbook. 

Mr  Kay  and  Simon  H.  Oalperln,  also  an 
active  leader  In  the  city's  cultural  life,  today 
are  the  only  two  association  board  members 
who  were  members  of  the  original  board. 
Present  board  otBcers  also  include  Mr.  James 
H.  Davis,  m.  a  vice  president.  Ida  D.  Jones, 
treasurer,  and  Florence  Kravltz.  secretary. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  oldest 
groups  operating  under  the  organized  audi- 
ence scheme.  Charleston's  association  is  rec- 
ognized as  being  one  of  the  outstanding  of 
Its  kind  In  the  Nation.  Its  annual  concert 
series  compares  favorably  with  those  offered 
under  a  similar  arrangement  In  much  bigger 
cities,  both  as  to  number  and  calibre  of  at- 
tractions. Over  the  years  It  has  brought  to 
Charleston  a  wide  selection  of  the  leading 
talent  available. 

In  that  category  have  been  Helfetz.  Mme. 
Lehmann.  Klrsten  Plagstad,  Josef  Hofmann, 
Rudolph  Serkln.  Erica  Morlnl,  Eleanor  Ste- 
berber.  Arthur  Rubensteln.  James  Melton. 
Richard  Tucker.  Lily  Pons,  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  and  London  Philharmonic  orches- 
tras, Robert  Shaw  Chorale,  and  many  others. 


Port  of  New  York  Channel  Improvement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  statement  of 
the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  June  21,  1963,  recommending  ap- 
propriations for  a  prof>06ed  waterfront 
cleanup  study  in  New  York  Harbor. 

On  April  30,  1963.  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  of  which  the  Honor- 
able Charles  A.  Buckley,  of  New  York, 
is  chairman,  approved  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending to  the  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committees  that  $95,000 


be  appropriated  for  the  study  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  adopted  an 
identical  resolution.  Last  week  witnesses 
were  heard  by  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  channel  improvements 
are  needed  and  I  hope  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  approve  the  appro- 
priation for  the  survey.  Debris  and  drift 
present  serious  dangers  to  navigation  in 
New  York  Harbor.  We  are  concerned 
not  only  because  of  damage  to  craft, 
but  such  a  situation  can  make  a  bad 
impression  upon  all  who  use  our  great 
port  of  New  York — the  principal  gate- 
way for  our  country's  foreign  trade,  and 
the  main  port  of  entry  for  millions  of 
visitors. 

The  following  statement  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  vividly  presents 
the  need  and  urgency  of  the  matter: 
Statement  or  thk  Poet  or  New  York  Au- 
THoarrT    BEToaz    the    SuBCOMMrrrES    on 
Public  Works  or  the  Commtttee  on  Ap- 
propriations   or    THE    U.S.    Senate,    Rec- 
ommendino       appropriations       ror      the 
Navigation     Review    Stttdt:     New     York 
Harbor — Dritt  Collection.  Jone  21.   1963 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
the  need  for  channel  and  waterway  improve- 
ments both  within  the  port  district  and 
connecting  to  Its  hinterland.  Under  this 
responsibility,  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority has  taken  the  initiative  in  bringing 
the  problem  of  damage-causing  drift  and 
debris  in  New  York  Harbor  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  through  a  widely  distributed 
"Proposal  for  Action." 

On  March  39  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  approved  a  resolution  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  the  four  Senators  repre- 
senting the  bl-State  port  of  New  York  dis- 
trict— Senators  Williams  and  Case,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Senators  Javits  and  Keating,  of 
New  York.  The  resolution  authorized  a  nav- 
igation review  study  of  the  "New  York  Har- 
bor— Drift  Collection"  project.  An  Identical 
resolution  was  sponsored  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  by  17  Congressmen 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  districts  and 
was  adopted  on  April  30.  Almost  every  mu- 
nicipal governing  body  and  community  group 
in  the  cities  a^ong  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
port  waterfront  has  also  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported this  review  of  the  "New  York  Har-  . 
bor — Drift  Collection"  project.  The  text  of 
the   Identical   resolutions   follows: 

"That  the  Board  of  Engineers  few  Rivers 
and  Harbors  created  under  section  3  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved  June  13. 
1902.  be  and  Is  hereby  requested  to  review 
the  project.  "New  York  Harbor — Collection 
and  Removal  of  Driftwood,'  as  authorized  by 
section  6  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act,  ap- 
proved July  3.  1930.  and  previous  legislation, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  It  Is 
advisable  to  modify  the  existing  project  in 
any  way  at  the  present  time,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  elimination  of  the  source 
of  driftwood  and  debris  by  removal  and  dis- 
posal of  dilapidated  structures  and  derelicts 
along  the  shores  of  New  York  and  Its  trltm- 
tary  waters,  that  constitute  possible  obsta- 
cles or  hazards  or  produce  damage  to  exist- 
ing navigation." 

SURVEY    or    DAMAGE    TO    NAVIGATION 
CAUSED     BT     DRITT 

In  an  effort  to  document  the  damage 
caused  by  drlftwo«d  and  other  floating  de- 
bris In  the  port  of  New  York,  the  port  au- 
thority conducted  a  survey  of  habor  craft 
operators  and  pleasure  boat  owners  In  and 
around  the  harbor.    Our  survey  revealed  that 
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over  $8  million  In  damage  is  caused  by  float- 
ing debris  annually.  Commercial  harbor 
craft  operators  reported  about  $4  million  In 
damages  to  hulls,  propellers,  and  rudders, 
and  small  pleasure  boats  reported  a  further 
$4.3  million  In  annual  damage  from  this 
navigation  hazard. 

There  are  approximately  4,000  commercial 
harbor  craft  operating  In  and  around  New 
York  Harbor.  This  Includes  such  craft  as 
tugboats,  barges,  lighters,  and  self-propelled 
tankers,  as  well  as  ferryboats  and  patrol 
boats  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  police  depart- 
ment. The  port  authority  survey  Indicates 
that  commercial  craft  serving  New  York  Har- 
bor, which  perform  such  a  vital  economic 
function  In  the  commerce  of  our  country, 
Incur  annually  somewhere  around  $2  million 
In  direct  damages  to  hulls,  rudders,  and 
propellers  as  a  result  of  floating  driftwood, 
timbers,  and  other  flotsam.  Indirect  costs 
In  the  nature  of  Increased  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  loss  of  opiating  time,  are  shown 
to  constitute  about  another  $2  million  per 
year. 

Approximately  200,000  pleasure  boats 
cruise  the  waters  of  the  New  York -New  Jer- 
sey Port  area.  The  port  authority  svirvey 
Indicated  that  in  19«2  approximately  5.000 
incurred  damage  by  collision  with  drifts. 
The  total  direct  and  indirect  cost  as  a  result 
of  damage  to  these  craft  amounted  to  about 
•4  3  million. 

BACKGROUND    OP   THE    PROBLEM 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Port  is  the 
principal  gateway  for  this  country's  foreign 
trade.  Since  World  War  U  a  vast  locally 
financed  program  of  reconstruction  and 
modernization  has  been  underway  through- 
out the  port  of  New  York  to  maintain  Its 
position  as  the  principal  handler  of  ocean- 
borne  foreign  commerce  for  the  United 
States.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  the 
city  of  New  York  through  lU  department  of 
marine  and  aviation,  and  various  private 
Industrial  and  marine  Interests  have  In- 
vested 1350  million  In  new  commercial  port 
terminals  since  World  War  n.  A  further 
Investment  of  almost  the  same  amount  will 
be  spent  In  the  next  10  years  by  local  port 
Interests  to  continue  to  provide  the  modern 
port  facilities  needed  to  Insxire  the  vitality 
and  viability  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
Port  for  the  future. 

Despite  this  tremendous  achievement, 
however,  there  are  still  large  segments  of 
our  650-inlle  watefront  and  adjacent  water 
area  which  are  rundown,  littered,  and  di- 
lapidated. Old  piers,  derelict  bfirges,  scows 
and  vessel  hulls,  and  other  deteriorating 
waterfront  structures  have  been  abandoned 
along  portions  of  the  port  of  New  York's 
waterfront  and  been  permitted  to  He  Idle 
and  fall  apart.  These  wrecks  that  are  strewn 
about  the  port  of  New  York  are  the  principal 
sources  of  driftwood  and  other  flotsam  which 
are  such  a  serious  hazard  to  navigation. 

The  fact  that  parts  of  our  waterfront  are 
In  this  condition  Is  not  to  say  that  respon- 
sible oflScials  have  been  neglectful.  On  the 
contrary,  a  review  of  the  record  of  the  past 
quarter  century  will  reveal  that  State  and 
municipal  officials,  both  In  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  have  attempted  In  various  ways 
and  at  various  times  to  remedy  the  situation. 
These  efforts,  unfortunately,  resulted  In  only 
minimal,  localized  Improvements  and  have 
not  had  a  significant  effect  on  the  steadily 
worsening  condition  of  the  waterfront  In 
the  port  as  a  whole. 

Individual  community  attempts  to  clean 
up  sections  of  the  waterfront  have  been 
faced  with  such  obstacles  as  the  overrl41ng 
role  of  admiralty  law,  which  gives  owrners  of 
watercraft  the  right  to  beach  and  abandon 
craft  that  are  In  danger  of  foundering.  Who 
Is  to  say  that  a  barge  or  other  watercraft 
that  has  outlived  Its  economic  usefulness  Is 
not  "In  danger  of  foimderlng"?  As  a  result, 
old  barges,  scows  and  other  assortments  of 


derelict  watercraft  found  littering  the  shores 
of  many  sections  of  the  port's  waterfront 
have  been  found  by  the  courts  to  be 
"wrecked  craft"  In  the  admiralty  sense  of  the 
law,  even  though  it  is  recognized  that  the 
I>orts  waterfront  Is  being  used  as  a  dumping 
ground  by  owners  of  useless  or  worn-out 
watercraft. 

DRIFT    COLLECTION A    FEDERAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  and  because 
of  the  relatively  long  history  of  the  situation, 
debris  from  these  wrecks  and  derelicts  has 
Increasingly  found  Its  way  Into  the  channels 
of  the  port  and  has  developed  Into  a  serious 
hazard  for  navigation  unique  to  this  port. 
As  early  as  1915,  shipping  In  the  port  of  New 
York-New  Jersey  was  recognized  by  Congress 
to  have  a  unique  need  for  protection  against 
damage  from  floating  debris.  In  1930  Con- 
gress authorized  the  Army  Engineers  to  es- 
tablish a  •specific  and  regular  maintenance 
program  to  protect  vessels  against  such  dam- 
ages In  New  York  Harbor  and  Its  tributary 
waters.  The  principal  action  taken  by  the 
Army  Engineers  under  this  program  has  been 
to  attempt  to  retrieve  and  remove  from  the 
navigation  channels  as  much  of  the  fioatlng 
debris  as  possible.  This  attempt  at  "retriev- 
ing" has  been  carried  out  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers in  recent  years  by  means  of  a  specially 
designed  vessel  called  the  "Drlftmaster." 
This  vessel  Is  built  on  a  catamaran-tv-pe  hull 
and  is  navigated  to  pass  over  any  observed 
flotsam  In  a  "swallowing"  fashion,  thus 
catching  debris  between  the  twin  hulls  of 
the  vessel  in  a  suspended  net.  When  the 
net  Is  full,  the  vessel  moves  to  a  "burn 
barge"  anchored  In  the  harbor  where  the 
accumulated  driftwood  Is  transferred  and 
burned. 

'  During  the  1961  fiscal  year,  the  "Drift- 
master"  collected  over  one-half  million  cubic 
feet  of  driftwood  ranging  in  size  from  small 
scraps  of  wood  to  timbers  of  large  dimen- 
sions, including  pier  pilings  and  pieces  of 
ship  and  boat  wreckage.  The  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Government  of  this  drift  collection 
project  In  fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to  $453.- 
879.  The  average  annual  cost  over  the  past 
5  years  was  $432,139;  the  cumulative  cost  of 
these  operations  through  the  end  of  1961 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $7,526,124. 

WhUe  this  drift  collection  activity  of  the 
Army  Engineers  has  lessene4  the  drift  dam- 
age somewhat  over  the  years,  It  can  never  be 
expected  to  conquer  the  problem.  The  power 
of  the  UJ3.  Army  Engineers  in  their  opera- 
tion of  the  "Drlftmaster"  is  restricted  under 
appropriation  acts  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  against  policing  ofcsjthe 
water  area  inside  established  pierhead  lines. 
Lack  of  power  to  go  right  up  to  the  shoreline 
has  limited  the  effect  of  even  the  minor  scale 
current  program.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a 
program  Is  needed  In  the  port  of  New  York 
which  would  permit  the  Army  Engineers  to 
remove  the  source  of  the  damage-causing 
drift  In  the  harbor  and  allow  them  to  revise 
means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
condition  in  the  future. 

Since  the  protection  of  shipping  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  port  through  the  re- 
moval of  drift  from  channels  has  historically 
been  a  Federal  responsibility  exercised  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  It  Is  pro- 
posed that  this  responsibility  be  extended 
to  permit  the  elimination  of  the  source  of 
drift.  The  proposed  study  will  enable  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  reexamine 
the  New  York  Harbor  drift  collection  project 
to  determine  the  advisability  and  Justifica- 
tion of  broadening  the  project. 

The  study  would  include  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Harbor  and 
Its  tributary  waters  for  sources  of  debris. 
The  study  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Army 
Engineers  to  make  a  deterlmnatlon  on  the 
procedures  for  carrying  out  a  project  In- 
cluding such  matters  as  temporary  waivers  of 
proprietary  Interest  In  or  the  institution  of 


proceedings  to  have  such  hulks  or  derelict 
structures  declared  a  menace  to  navigation. 

The  Army  Engineers  has  estimated  that 
the  New  York  Harbor  drift  collection  study 
will  take  them  approximately  1  year  to  com- 
plete and  will  require  an  appropriation  of 
$95,000. 

Because  this  project  Is  so  vital  to  the  safety 
of  navigation  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  the 
protection  of  both  commercial  and  pleasure 
craft,  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  recom- 
mends that  this  committee  recommend  to 
Congress  the  allocation  of  $95,000  to  com- 
mence and  complete  the  study  of  the  New 
York  Harbor  drift  collection  In  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  covu-tesy 
of  permitting  me  to  testify  on  behalf  of  this 
lmf>ortant  New  York  Harbor  study  project. 


Problem  of  Leadership  Important  to  Na- 
tion— YMCA  and  Reader's  Difest 
Foundation  Sponsor  Significant  Yonth 
Governors  Conference  in  Nation's  Cap- 
ital— 35  States  Represented 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wsBT  vnuuwiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  school  dropouts,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  youth  unemployment 
have  evened  much  serious  comment  and 
aroused  a  high  degree  of  public  concern. 
Our  national  security  is  truly  and  tan- 
gibly threatened  by  huge  numbers  of 
ypung  Americans  who  are  not  receiving 
needed  education,  or  are  unsuited  to 
assume  fruitful  positions  in  the  business 
world. 

During  1962,  there  were  1.4  million 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24 
who  were  unable  to  find  employment. 
Young  people  in  that  age  group  com- 
posed more  than  one-third  of  the  na- 
tional unemployment  figure  despite  the 
fact  that  they  comprised  less  than  17  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force.  Unemploy- 
ment for  these  young  citizens  reached 
11.3  percent  during  1962 — double  the 
rate  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole — which 
means  that  of  every  nine  Americans  aged 
16  to  24  who  were  in  the  labor  force, 
one  was  unemployed. 

The  gravity  of  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion is  multiplied  by  the  following  facts: 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated 
that  by  1970  the  labor  force  will  grow 
to  85.5  million,  an  increase  of  17  percent 
over  1960,  and  that  nearly  one-half  the 
increase  during  this  decade  will  be 
youths  24  years  of  age  and  \mder. 

In  other  words,  while  the  total  labor 
force  Is  growing  by  17  percent,  the  num- 
ber of  youths  in  the  labor  force  will  be 
increasing  by  45  percent — nearly  three 
times  as  fast. 

An  equally  sobering  report  Is  that  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
wherein  statistics  are  cited  which  reveal 
that  in  1961,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  there  was  a 
4  r>ercent  increase  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rests of  persons  under  age  18,  as  com- 
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pared  to  IMO.  Juveniles  In  1961,  ac- 
counted for  59  percent  of  all  automobile 
thefts.  48  percent  of  larceny  arrests,  and 
47  percent  of  all  arrests  for  burglary.  In 
light  of  these  data  it  Is  clear  that  there 
are  undesirable  Influences,  stresses  and 
factors  which  are  harmfully  affecting 
the  youth  of  America. 

However,  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
stated  that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Nation's  young  people 
are  good  citizens,  worthy  of  the  trust 
placed  m  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  share  the  be- 
lief of  Mr.  Hoover,  and  concur  In  his 
statement  that  there  Is  responsibility, 
capability  and  potentiality  within  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  young  Americans. 
This  conviction  has  been  engraved  even 
more  deeply  by  my  contact  with  the 
young  men  and  women  who  this  week 
are  participating  in  the  National  YMCA 
Youth  Governors  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation,  some  35 
alert  young  leaders  are  visiting  the  Na- 
tlcm's  Capital  Jxine  23  through  26.  They 
are  the  Youth  Governors  of  their  States, 
and  were  chosen  in  statewide  elections 
by  the  members  of  YMCA's  Hi-Y  pro- 
grams. 

For  more  than  25  years  the  "Y"  has 
carried  forward  Its  Youth  in  Government 
program,  one  of  the  finest  of  our  citizen- 
ship training  activities  for  high  school 
age  students.  Today  It  exists  in  nearly 
every  State.  YMCA  clubs  su-e  formed  in 
the  high  schools,  and  through  demo- 
cratic processes  the  students  then  select 
senators,  assemblymen  and  governors 
who  once  each  year  gather  at  the  State 
capitals,  forming  model  Hl-Y  legisla- 
tures. 

We  can  be  proud  as  we  watch  those 
youngsters  In  action.  They  take  their 
positions  very  seriously.  They  are  thor- 
oughly Informed  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  parliamentary  practice:  the 
know-how  to  draft  a  bill:  they  can  de- 
bate It  on  the  floor 

It  is  by  no  means  a  once-a-year  pro- 
gram, but  rather  a  constant  effort  to 
inculcate  In  every  community  a  richer 
understanding  of  the  heritage  and  his- 
tory of  our  democratic  way  of  life,  and  to 
foster  In  the  minds  of  the  young  a  great- 
er understanding  of  how  our  Government 
functions.  Its  aim  Is  to  develop  and 
sustain  morsd  fortitude  and  courage  in 
the  solution  of  public  problems,  and  to 
provide  helpfiU  preparation  for  later  par- 
ticipation in  the  policy -determining  as- 
pects of  the  democratic  process. 

This  week  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
been  the  testing  ground  for  34  young  men 
and  one  young  lady — outstanding  Ameri- 
cans elected  by  their  p>eers  as  representa- 
tives of  YMCA  organizations  from  every 
part  of  their  States.  We  welcome  them 
to  Washington  and  applaud  their  posi- 
tive efforts  to  make  this  country  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

They  are  visiting  many  Federal  agen- 
cies, governmental  officials  and  points  of 
historical  and  current  interest.  They 
have  counseled  with  many  of  us  In  the 
Senate  and  In  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives. They  bring  with  them  the  bright. 
Intense,  and  inquiring  minds  of  the 
young. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  public 
spirited  work  of  the  YMCA  and  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  in  making: 
possible  this  valuable  laboratory  experi- 
ence In  America.  Americans,  and  Ameri- 
canism. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain material  describing  the  Youth  In 
Government  program  and  the  National 
YMCA  Youth  Governors  Conference  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Thi   Purpose   o»  thk   Youth    anp   OovnN- 

MKNT     PmOGEAlC 

The  purpose  of  the  youth  and  government 
program  of  the  TMCA  \m  to  prepare  a  selected 
group  of  young  men  and  women  for  moral 
and  political  leadership  In  the  American 
democratic  process  by  providing  guidance, 
training,  and  experience  In  the  theory  and 
practice  of  determining  public  policy. 

A     PKOOSAM     POK     HI-T 

It  Is  essentially  a  program  for  potential 
leaders  In  public  life,  drawn  from  the  stu- 
dent bodies  of  high  schools  throughout  the 
State  by  standards  established  and  developed 
by  the  Hl-Y  Clubs  of  the  YMCA. 

It  Is  designed  to  confirm  the  principles  of 
democracy  In  every  member:  to  develop  and 
sustain  moral  fortitude  and  coxirage  In  the 
solution  of  public  problems:  and  to  prepare 
for  effective  participation  In  the  policy  de- 
termining aspects  of  the  democratic  process. 

It  Is  not  a  conference,  class,  or  round- 
table.  It  U  a  thoroughly  developed  educa- 
tional movement  containing  all  of  the 
sweep,  permanence,  and  significance  of  other 
youth  movements,  but  dedicated  to  methods 
and  principles  entirely  unique. 

The  youth  and  government  program  Is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  Hl-Y  Clubs  of  the 
YMCA 

The  Hl-Y  Clubs  of  America  offer  the  best 
reservoir  of  potential  youth  leaders  that  are 
Immediately  axailsble  for  this  purpose. 

The  Hl-Y  Clubs  constitute  the  only  youth 
movement  that  has  at  once  permanence, 
unity,  and  leadership,  and  members  with 
qualities  that  promise  successful  participa- 
tion In  public  life. 

The  Hl-Y  Clubs  have  behind  them  a  long 
experience  In  citizenship  training  pro-ams 
and  In  the  development  of  ethical  standards. 
They  have  an  established  administrative  sta- 
bUity  which  forms  a  flirm  base  upon  which  to 
build. 

Membership  Is  voluntary  and  Includes 
boys  and  girls  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors. 

MET  ROD 

Building  upon  this  purpose,  the  youth 
and  government  program  Includes  training, 
practice,  and  application. 

1.  Training:  A  permanent  and  continu- 
ing process  at  the  local  level.  Involving  par- 
liamentary practice,  public  debate,  bill 
drafting,  and  the  less  systematic  but  more 
difficult  guidance  In  the  prepaartlon  of  ma- 
terials, the  art  of  policy  adjustments,  the 
evaluation  of  proposals,  and  the  discipline  of 
public  responsibility. 

2.  Practice:  A  combination  of  high  school 
forums,  public  meetings,  and  discussion 
groups  culminating  in  a  session  of  the  youth 
legislature  held  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
their  State  capltol. 

3.  Application:  Applying  the  training  and 
practice  acquired  In  the  program  to  the 
problems  of  local  communities,  through  sys- 
tematic local  efforts  designed  to  obtain  the 
added  experience  that  accompanies  active 
participation  In  public  affairs. 


The  Hi-T  Lboulatok's  Cbeed 

As  a  worthy  citizen  o(  my  community.  I 
have  an  obligation  to: 

Appreciate  the  close  relationship  between 
an  efficient  public  school  system  and  the 
future  of  our  democracy; 

Make  the  most  of  all  educational  and  rec- 
reational opportunities; 

Realize  that  a  good  character  and  a  strong 
personality  are  essential  for  success  In  life; 

Appreciate  the  fact  that  there  exist  great 
Inequities  of  educational  opportunities; 

Understand  the  nature,  causes,  extent  and 
the  cost  of  crime; 

Examine  some  of  the  causes  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  methods  used  In  the  treat- 
ment of  offenders; 

Bxanxlne  the  probable  effects  of  crime  upon 
our  established  Institutions  and  national 
well-being; 

Be  aware  of  the  relationship  of  national 
good  health  to  the  success  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life; 

Realize  the  significance  of  the  home  as  a 
basic  social  Institution; 

Recognize  the  problems  which  the  Nation 
faces  In  Improving  family  living; 

Understand  the  necessity  to  establish  and 
maintain  happy,  healthful  and  secure  family 
lives  of  our  own; 

Display  a  spirit  of  tolerance  for  all  races 
and  nationalities; 

Understand  sympathetically  the  problems 
confronting  the  Negro  and  foreign-born 
minorities; 

Appreciate  the  contribution  which  the  for- 
eign-born have  made  to  American  life; 

Understand  sympathetically  the  problems 
that  confront  both  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer of  goods; 

Become  familiar  with  what  Is  being  done 
to  raise  American  standards  of  living; 

Appreciate  the  need  for  a  changed  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  worker; 

Recognize  Interdependence  and  coopera- 
tion In  Industrial  relations  as  factors  basic 
to  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole; 

Understand  that  taxation  constitutes  the 
best  means  of  providing  the  services  which 
people  demand  of  their  government. 


The  10  Stvps  dt  the  YMCA  Youth  awd 

OOVEXNMENT  PBOOEAM 

1.  Local  Hl-Y  Club  decides  to  participate 
and  elects  legislators:  "Senators"  and  "as- 
semblymen" are  elected  by  the  high  school 
YMCA  groups  (Hl-Y  Clubs)  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State.  Whenever  It  Is  possible. 
It  Is  recommended  that  these  "legislators" 
be  conunlssloned  by  the  local  mayor,  or 
other  appropriate  local  governing  body,  on 
the  forms  provided  by  the  State  YMCA  office. 

3.  Organize  to  determine  areas  for  legis- 
lation: Participating  Hl-Y  Clubs  explore 
State  Issues  of  vital  concern  to  youth  of  their 
local  communities  for  the  possible  subjects 
of  their  bills. 

3.  Consider  nominating  a  State  officer: 
Nominations  for  Oovemor,  and  other  State 
offices,  are  filed  with  the  committee  on  elec- 
tions by  the  local  Hl-Y  Clubs. 

4.  Study  parliamentary  procedure  used  at 
the  model  legislature:  It  ts  Important  that 
procedures  at  the  model  legislature  accu- 
rately refiect  the  process  by  which  the  legis- 
lature is  governed. 

5.  Participate  in  the  preleglslattve  as- 
sembly: A  preleglslatlve  conference  for  train- 
ing in  State  government  and  legislative  pro- 
cedure is  held  at  one  or  more  cooperating 
universities  In  some  large  cities  preleglsla- 
tlve conferences  are  held  by  Hl-Y  districts. 

6.  Elect  the  officers:  The  candidates  for 
State  offices  are  the  featured  speakers  in  the 
Governor's  forum  and  the  youth  and  govern- 
ment panel  at  the  preleglslatlve  conference 
preceding  the  election. 

7.  Prepare  bills  for  the  model  legislature: 
Local  Hl-Y  Clubs  discuss  and  draw  up  bills 
suitable  for  State  legislative  action  which 
are  submitted  to  the  model  legislature  by 
their  legislators. 
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8.  State  officers  receive  training:  The  offi- 
cers elected  by  the  delegates  receive  special 
training  for  the  performance  of  their  re- 
sponsibility at  the  State  capltol. 

9.  The  model  legislature  convenes:  Legis- 
lators attend  and  conduct  their  model  legis- 
lature at  the  State  capltol. 

10.  Oo  Into  action  In  their  home  commu- 
nity: Reports  of  the  model  legislature  and 
the  bills  passed  by  the  legislators  are  given 
to  the  local  Hl-Y  Club,  the  local  authorities 
who  commissioned  the  legislators,  the  local 
civic  groups,  the  local  YMCA  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  any  other  local  citizens  who  wovUd 
be  Interested  In  or  affected  by  the  bills.  The 
Hl-Y  Club  then  organizes  a  local  youth  and 
government  program. 


YMCA   OOVZRNOBS 

Bill  Shamblln.  Northport,  Ala ;  Carlton 
Gerald  Savory.  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Darryl  Craig 
Meyers,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Jon  Russell 
Pearson,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Kenneth  Alexander 
Sabol,  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Gary  Alan  Patchen. 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.;  Ronald  Kelly  Ogletree, 
Columbus,  Ga.;  Mark  Toshlyuki  Yamamura, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Henry  Edward  Kronbach, 
Mountain  Home,  Idaho;  Gary  Ennls  Pears, 
Ottumwa.  Iowa;  Robert  Emery  Sears,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.;  Susan  Jean  Kumpe,  South  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ky.;  Alvln  Bardlne  King,  Lake 
Charles,  La.;  Paul  Arthur  Todd,  Caribou, 
Maine;  E>ouglas  Newton  White,  Annapolis, 
Md.;  Edward  Philip  Caffarella,  Jr.,  Saugus, 
Mass.:  H.  David  Dekker,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
David  Herbert  Hozza,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  James 
Gordon  Rogers.  Jr..  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
David  MacMahill,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Theodore 
Allen  Davis,  Claremont,  N.H.;  William 
Townsend  Brooks,  Woodbury  Heights,  N.J.; 
Samuel  LaVerne  Cunningham.  Los  Alamos. 
N.  Mex.;  William  Ronald  McCormlck,  Lock- 
port.  NY.;  Timothy  Voorhees  Dlx.  Kent, 
Ohio;  William  Arthur  Young,  Ponca  City, 
Okla :  Randall  Clifford  Guyer,  Jr.,  Baker, 
Oreg :  Ray  Plrth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  John 
Michael  Nystrom,  Cranston,  R.I.;  Alan 
Lamar  Gates,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Donald 
Allan  Eggleton,  Houston,  Tex.;  Peter  Wil- 
liam Duke,  Montpeller.  Vt.;  Stuart  Alan 
Dodson,  Hot  Springs,  Va.;  Omar  Slgmund 
Parker.  Jr.,  Hoqulem,  Wash.;  and  Victor 
Earl  Savlckl.  West  Allls,  WU. 


Linn  Noah,  Outstanding  Editor  and  Civic 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  long  time  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  W.  P.  Linn  Noah.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  many  years  of  civic 
and  community  service  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  area. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Linn  Noah,  who  died  on 
Sunday,  February  17,  1963.  at  his  home 
in  Mount  Washington,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.. 
after  a  long  lllnes,  had  been  a  newspaper 
publisher  for  53  years.  Linn  Noah 
founded  the  Hill  Top  Record — now  called 
the  South  Hills  Record— in  1904.  guiding 
the  paper  as  its  publisher  through  lean 
and  prosperous  years  until  his  retire- 
ment on  August  10,  1956. 

Bom  August  10.  1877.  In  Butler,  Pa., 
he  moved  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  1890's.  He 
was  educated  in   the  North  Side   and 


Allen  grade  schools,  graduated  from 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School  and  attended 
Grove  City  College.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  teacher  in  the  Butler  schools,  then 
returned  to  Pittsburgh  to  teach  and  be- 
come the  principal  of  the  old  Montooth 
School. 

Back  In  1904  when  the  "Hill  Top"  area 
In  the  South  Hills  section  of  Pittsburgh 
was  in  its  earliest  stages  of  progress,  Linn 
Noah  entered  the  newspaper  field  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Hill  Top  Record. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Phoebe 
B.  Lawson  Noah,  whom  he  married  In 
1912.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  celebrated 
their  50th  wedding  anniversary  on  July 
29,  1962.  Also  surviving  are  three  sons, 
William  O.  Noah,  Jack  O.  Noah,  and  C. 
Dale  Noah:  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Vera  Y. 
Ziegler  of  Baldwin  Township  and  Betty 
Mae  Noah  at  home;  also  six  grandchil- 
dren, Robert  and  Jack  Noah.  Gary  Zie- 
gler, Linn  D.  and  Charles  F.  Noah,  and 
Kathleen  Louise  Noah;  also  one  great 
granddaughter,  Melissa  Lsnin  Noah. 

Included  in  the  list  of  the  many  news- 
paper writers  who  received  a  start  under 
Mr.  Noah's  guidance  are  the  late  Havey 
Boyle,  Post-Gazette  sports  editor;  the 
late  Lou  Wollen.  Press  baseball  writer; 
Joe  Bradis,  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent; Paul  Kurtz.  Press  scholastic  sports 
editor;  Dan  McGibbeny,  Post-Gazette 
executive  sports  editor;  also  Guy  Miller 
and  Ray  Waterkotte,  former  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  writers. 

He  was  the  last  charter  member  of  the 
Knoxville  United  Presbyterian  Church 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mount 
Oliver  Business  Men's  Association. 

Mr.  Noah  served  for  52  years  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  St.  Clalr  Deposit  Bank.  He 
was  a  founder  and  a  past  governor  of 
Hill  Top  Moose  No.  151,  Franklin  Lodge 
No.  221.  F.  b  A.M.;  Duquesne  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  No.  193;  Syria  Temple;  Moimt 
Moriah  Council  No.  2;  Pittsburgh  Com- 
mandery  No.  1.  Knights  Templar; 
BPOE^-Elks— 1196;  Aerie  No.  1520.  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles;  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Greater  Beneficial  Union. 

As  Linn  Noah's  son,  C.  Dale  Noah,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  Brookline  Jour- 
nal, a  successful  weekly  newspaper  in 
the  South  Hills  district  of  Pittsburgh, 
so  proudly  said  about  his  father: 

We  will  miss  Dad.  but  we  will  always  re- 
member him  as  such  a  wonderful  man  •  •  • 
a  wonderfvtl  dad. 

As  a  fellow  newspaper  publisher  In  the 
South  Hills  area  of  Pittsburgh  and  Al- 
legheny County,  and  as  Linn  Noah's  Con- 
gressman. I  want  to  pay  this  tribute 
to  such  a  fine  man  In  our  community, 
who  made  so  many  contributions  by  his 
pionering  work  In  establish  a  commimlty 
newspaper  and  serving  the  community 
and  the  people  of  our  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  such  a  good 
spirit  and  had  to  battle  with  so  much 
physical  disability  through  the  loss  of 
his  legs  some  years  ago,  that  he  was  really 
an  inspiration  to  me,  and  I  know  many 
others  in  western  Peruisylvanla  who  feel 
the  same  way.  We  people  of  Pittsburgh 
are  proud  of  the  strength  of  character, 
and  the  civic  contribution  of  Linn  Noah. 

Following  is  an  article  by  C.  Dale 
Noah: 


[Prom  the  Brookline  Journal,  Feb.  21,  1963] 

Mt  Dad:   A  WoKOKErxn,  Man 

(By  C.  Dale  Noah,  editor) 

My   dad.   W.   P.   Linn   Noah,   passed    away 

Sunday  morning,  February  17.    Mother  said 

he  JxiBt  went  to  sleep.    We  know  Dtwl  suffered 

diirlng  the  past  6  months  and  now  we  also 

know  he  Is  free  from  pain  and  God  has  taken 

him  Into  His  Kingdom. 

But,  oh  how  we  will  miss  him.  He  was 
a  good  husband  to  mother  and  a  good  father 
to  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  me.  Stern 
when  he  had  to  be  to  put  across  a  point, 
but  always  willing  to  forgive  when  we  chU- 
dren  had  done  something  a  little  out  of 
line. 

Dad  was  a  wonderful  teacher.  People 
would  Bit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  his  advice 
and  enjoy  hearing  about  the  trips  he  tiad 
taken  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
far-off  countries. 

A  score  of  budding  newspapermen  were 
started  on  their  newspaper  careers  working 
under  Dad.  He  was  a  hard  and  exacting 
teacher,  but  he  liad  patience  personified. 
What  little  i  know  of  the  newspaper  business 
I  must  certainly  attribute  to  my  dad. 

I  can  hear  my  dad  saying,  "My  boy.  you 
must  learn  business  acumen,  be  honest  In 
your  dealings  and  forthright  in  your  manner 
and  you  will  be  successful  in  your  work." 

As  I  look  back  to  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  will 
always  remember  the  Friday  nights  Dad 
would  take  my  brothers  and  me  down  to  the 
old  farm  market  on  Water  Street.  We  would 
walk  along  the  big  cobblestones  near  the 
river  looking  over  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
the  farmers  had  to  offer.  We  would  select 
a  basket  of  tomatoes,  and  usually  a  basket 
of  peaches,  apples,  or  pears  and  then  load 
up  the  car. 

The  best  part  of  all  was  a  visit  to  a  restau- 
rant near  the  maj-ketplace,  where  Dad 
treated  us  to  a  hotdog  and  a  big  dish  of 
homemade  baked  beans.  I  know  for  sure 
the  hotdog  and  baked  beans  ^pealed  to 
us  more  than  lugging  home  the  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

I  remember  vividly  the  times  I  would  ask 
Mother  If  I  coiild  take  my  scooter  and  ride 
over  to  see  Dad  at  tiis  office.  Our  home  was 
on  Beltzhoover  Avenue,  toward  Grandvlew 
Park,  and  I  would  have  to  travel  all  the  way 
to  Mount  (Mlver  (qiilte  a  trip  for  a  young  fel- 
low) just  to  have  the  chance  of  riding  home 
with  Dad  in  his  car  when  he  finished  work. 

Yes,  and  I  remember  that  Dad  would  al- 
ways say  a  blessing  at  the  table,  and  then  he 
taught  us  so  that  we  could  take  turns  at  the 
evening  meal. 

We  will  miss  Dad,  but  we  will  always  re- 
member him  as  such  a  wonderful  man  •  •  • 
a  wonderful  dad. 


The  Menacing  School  Dropoat  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   BCAXTXAIfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
school  dropout  problem  is  one  barometer 
of  our  times.  It  is  an  indicator  of  the  un- 
rest and  lack  of  direction  that  pla«:ues 
many  of  our  youth  todsiy.  Like  many 
other  States,  Maryland  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  magazine  entitled  "Balti- 
more," published  monthly  by  the  Balti- 
more Association  of  Commerce,  Dr. 
George  B.  Brain,  superintendent  of  Bal- 
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timore  public  schools,  diacuMes  the  drop- 
out problem.  The  statMlcs  that  he  cites 
are  probably  similar  to  tho«e  of  many 
Otber  urban  areas.  However,  there  are 
aome  hopeful  signs  that.  In  Baltimore 
City,  exceptional  progress  is  being  made 
against  the  school  dropout  problem. 
The  text  of  this  article  follows: 

Th«  UxMACTna  School  Dmopour  P«obi.«i« 

(By  0«org*  B.  Brain,  superintendent. 

Baltimore  Public  School* ) 

gi^ti  jMir  almost  a  million  lost,  bewildered. 
defeated,  hop  ale—  youngstere  wUl  drop  out 
of  echoot  before  graduaUon.  They  wUl  enter 
a  world  whldtx.  haa  UtUe  place  for  them. 
ConetanUy  running  from  work  half  done, 
from  echool  half  completed,  from  dreama 
half  realised,  theee  dropoute  will  be  unable 
to  And  wort  of  any  kind.  Those  who  do 
wlU  generally  be  restricted  to  tuch  unakllled 
Jobs  in  the  serylce  trades  as  fllllng  station 
attendants,  stock  cl«-ks  and  car  washers 
But  the  great  tragedy  here  is  the  fact  that 
the  Jobs  these  youngsters  can  ^handle  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Poc  example,  during  the  last  10  years  50.- 
000  elevator  operator  Jobs  disappeared  In  the 
city  0*  New  York  alone.  Automated  Inspec- 
tion equipment  for  checking  transistors  now 
permlU  4  men  to  do  the  work  that  100  did 
a  few  years  ago.  Six  men  with  modern  ma- 
chinery can  lay  the  same  amount  of  rail- 
road tracks  today  as  one  hundred  unskilled 
laborers  did  previously. 

PSKTINVNT  rACTS 

Here  are  some  more  startling  facts  which 
bear  on  the  national  problem  of  school  drop- 
outs and  unemployment: 

1.  During  the  1M2-83  school  year  about 
800,000  young  people  throughout  the  United 
States  between  the  ages  of  16  and  31  have 
been  out  of  work  and  looking  for  Jobs.  This 
represents  almost  the  entire  population  of 
Baltimore  City. 

2.  About  one  In  six  of  all  of  those  who  are 
out  of  school  and  unemployed  are  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  31.  This  age  group  makes 
up  only  1  out  of  14  in  the  Nation's  labor 
force. 

3.  Unemployment  among  the  teenage  Ne- 
gro youths  Is  double  that  of  white  youths 

4.  During  this  coming  decade  more  than 
30.000  young  persons  will  leave  school  to 
seek  Jobs.  40  percent  more  than  during  the 
decade  of  the  flXtles. 

In  the  State  of  ICaryland.  youth  may  le- 
gally drop  out  of  school  upon  reaching  age  16. 
In  Baltimore  City,  a  great  number  of  youths 
have  done  Just  that.  If  we  go  back  6  years 
to  the  1967-68  school  year,  we  see  that  about 
one  out  at  every  three  students  who  could 
legally  drop  out  of  o\ir  schools  did  so. 

■ntSNS  DOWN,  TOTAI.  HTOR 

But  fortiinately  the  trend  in  dropouts  in 
Baltimore  City  Is  decreasing.  Whereas  5 
years  ago  the  dropout  rate  stood  at  36  per- 
cent, last  year  during  the  1961-63  school 
year  it  dropped  to  23.8  percent. 

Yet  percentage  figures  alone  do  not  reveal 
the  whole  storj.  While  the  rate  of  dropxjuts 
has  been  decreasing,  the  total  number  of 
dropouts  has  remained  high.  Five  years  ago 
In  1957-58  almost  7.000  students  dropped  out 
ot  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools.  Our 
bureau  of  research  estimates  that  some  6.000 
youths  will  probably  drop  out  of  school  this 
year. 

We  now  estimate  that  approximately  30 
percent  of  those  who  enter  the  seventh 
grade  In  Baltimore  City  Junior  high  schools 
will  drop  out  of  schocrf  btfore  high  school 
graduation.  This  rate  has  been  computed 
on  the  basis  ot  data  obtained  last  year 
and  represents  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  rates  obtained  for  the  previous  5 
years. 


AOC    FACTOt  " 

The  typical  Baltimore  City  dropout  Is  16 
years  and  11  months  of  age  and  left  school 
In  the  second  month  of  the  ilth  grade.  As 
compared  with  5  years  ago  dropouts  thU 
year  are  slightly  older  and  have  stayed  in 
school  longer  and  exhibited  more  overage- 
ness  for  their  grade. 

The  holding  power  of  grades  7.  8.  9.  and 
10  has  shown  a  marked  tendency  to  improve, 
which  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
cline m  the  dropout  rate  In  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead 

Many  kinds  of  studies  have  been  made 
on  the  assumption  that  the  number  of 
dropouu  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  we  once 
learned  why  pupils  drop  out  of  school.  How- 
ever, youth  who  drop  out  of  school  do  not 
readily  supply  the  necessary  Information 
Many  of  them  give  vague  and  meaningless 
reasons  for  leaving  school.  On  question- 
naires where  they  are  asked  to  check  rea- 
sons for  leaving  school,  dropouts  generally 
tend  to  check  those  Items  that  will  show 
themselves  In  the  best  light. 

REASONS    rOK    DSOPOUTS 

Dropouu  frequently  give  two  reasons  for 
leaving  school:  (1)  Plnanclal  need,  and  (3) 
dislike  of  school. 

Plnanclal  need  may  include  anything 
from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
family  to  buying  a  car  or  the  Items  necessary 
to  please  the  lady  of  the  student's  choice. 

Dislike  of  school  Is  Just  as  Inclusive.  The 
dropout  may  say  that  he  dislikes  school 
because  he's  discouraged  over  his  academic 
progress  or  he  dislikes  a  certain  teacher  or 
subject.  Or  he  may  mean  that  he  sees  no 
pracUcal  value  in  the  subject  he  U  studying, 
or  that  he  feels  excluded  from  the  social  life 
of  other  boys  and  girls  attending  the  same 
school. 

One  of  the  greatest  single  factors  In  school 
dropouts  Is  their  Inability  to  read  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that  the  average  drop- 
out is  2  years  or  more  retarded  In  reading 

Ovir  present  school  programs  are  based 
upon  the  ability  of  the  chUd  to  read  and 
understand.  Pupils  who  do  not  read  well 
enough  to  do  the  work  of  their  grade  satis- 
factorily are  apt  to  fall  and  constant  failure 
brings  In  Its  wake  discouragement,  discon- 
tent, and  disillusionment. 

Daopotrr  pattesn 

There  Is  a  comnion  cluster  of  character- 
istics which  can  be  used  to  identify  the 
dropout.     They  include: 

1.  The  dropout  resides  more  often  than 
not  in  a  homogeneous  area  of  low  socio- 
economic status. 

3.  The  dropout  does  not  have  the  skill, 
responsibility,  and  personal  and  social  ad- 
justment necessary  to  obtain  and  hold  a 
part-time  Job  while  attending  school  and  he 
does  not  obtain  a  good  Job  after  leaving 
school,  does  not  holdl  one  Job  for  long,  and 
makes  a  relatively  poor  work  record. 

3.  The  dropout  In  his  personal  adjustment 
lacks  the  ability  to  gain  status,  is  sociiaiy  im- 
matiire.  Irresponsible,  defensive,  and  pessi- 
mistic about  his  vocational  future. 

4.  The  dropout  Is  sometimes  socially  with- 
drawn and  sometimes  aggressive.  He  lacks 
close  friends,  and  Is  not  a  constructive  lead- 
er. The  dropout  seldom  participates  in 
extracurricular  activities  while  attending 
school. 

6.  The  dropout  girl  often  plans  to  marry 
early  and  is  likely  to  be  sexually  precocious. 

6.  The  dropout  Is  academically  below 
average,  a  poor  reader,  and  often  absent  from 
school,  clashes  frequently  with  his  teachers 
who  have  a  tendency  to  reject  him  on  the 
basis  of  academic  Inadequacy. 

7.  The  dropout's  system  of  values  causes 
him  to  reject  school,  self,  and  competitive 
situations. 

8.  The  dropout  often  regrets  looking  ahead 


to  leaving  school,  but  It  is  to  him  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  for  he  feels  frustrated  and  so- 
cially insecure  in  the  school  situation. 

9  The  dropout  has  extreme  difficulty  see- 
ing the  possibility  of  education  as  a  menus 
to  vocational  success,  and  can  find  no  suit- 
able training  program  in  our  schools  as  pres- 
ently organized  to  meet  his  real  needs. 

10.  The  dropouts  parents  are  Indifferent 
to  school  and  while  they  may  not  express 
negative  feelings  toward  the  school,  they 
win  not  act  to  Intervene  on  the  occasion  of 
their  child's  leaving  the  school. 

The  schools  alone  cannot  solve  the  drop- 
out problem.  The  combined  forces  of  school, 
home,  and  conununlty  are  needed.  There 
are  few  neighborhoods  In  which  some  tyi>e8 
of  civic  action  Is  not  possible  that  will  also 
assist  the  schools  In  combating  the  school 
dropout  problem.  Campaigns  for  better 
street  lighting  or  more  frequent  garbage  col- 
lection, community  action  to  clean  up  a 
neighborhood  lot  so  that  baseball  can  be 
played  off  the  street,  and  similar  activities 
are  simple  but  meaningful  introductions  to 
one  of  the  major  lessons  the  pupil  must 
learn — that  Joint  action  is  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  today.  The  list  of  action  needs 
is  endless,  the  major  need  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  potential  dropout  is  that  he  par- 
ticipate, that  he  feel  the  thrill  of  common 
action  for  common  alms,  so  that  he  can  see 
the  results,  and  so  that  he  may  come  to  feel 
that  life  consists  of  something  more  than 
defeats.  He  should  be  learning  this  both 
Inside  and  outside  of  the  school. 
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Andubon    Society   Long    Afo   Confirmed 
DethnctiTe  Habits  of  Golden  Eagle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  a  law  was  enacted  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress  designed 
to  protect  the  Golden  Eagle  except  in 
Instances  where  wild  game  and  domes- 
ticated animals  were  being  destroyed  by 
the  eagles.  In  the  latter  situation,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  was  directed  to 
grant  permits  for  the  destruction  of 
the  predators. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Audubon  Society, 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  Issued  a  regu- 
lation which  prohibited  the  use  of  air- 
planes in  destroying  the  eagles  in  Areas 
where  permits  authorized  the  killing  of 
eagles.  That  has  resulted  in  virtually 
tying  the  hands  of  ranchmen  and  farm- 
ers who  are  victims  of  these  birds.  Up 
to  this  time  the  only  eCfective  method 
of  coping  with  the  depredating  eagles 
has  been  through  the  use  of  airplanes 
in  finding  and  chasing  them  in  the  areas 
of  their  inaccessible  habitats. 

Despite  the  avalanche  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  some  Audubon  partisans  are 
still  heard  to  contend  that  the  Golden 
Eagle  does  not  destroy  lambs,  kids,  and 
other  livestock. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Gleason.  a  prominent  ranch- 
man of  Kerrville,  Tex.,  who  lost  10  per- 
cent of  his  lamb  crop  this  year  to  the 
eagles,  cites  the  Audubon  Society  itself 
as  authority  for  the  fact  that  the  Golden 


Eagle  depredates  upon  lambs,  kids,  poul- 
try, and  wild  game.  Citing  as  his  au- 
thority "Birds  of  America."  edited  by 
T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  when  the  latter  was 
President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Audubon  Societies,  Mr.  Gleason  quotes 
from  that  authority  as  follows : 

The  food  of  the  Oolden  Eagle  consists  of 
fawns,  rabbits,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs,  and 
ground  squirrels  among  mammals,  and  tur- 
keys, grouse,  and  waterfowl  among  birds. 
At  times  It  attacks  also  the  young  of 
domesticated  animals,  notably  lambs,  pigs, 
goats,  and  poultry.  It  has  been  known  to 
attack  calves  and  colts,  but  such  Instances 
must  be  exceptional  and  when  the  birds 
are  hard  pressed  by  hunger. 

Over  extensive  areas  of  the  West  the 
Golden  Eagle  unites  with  other  birds  of  prey 
to  keep  many  species  of  noxious  rodents 
in  check,  and  must  be  considered  beneficial. 
In  the  more  thickly  inhabited  regions,  how- 
ever, where  such  food  is  scarce,  they  often 
do  great  damage  by  carrying  off  lambs, 
young  pigs.  kids,  and  poultry.  As  many  as 
400  lambs  are  reported  to  have  been  taken 
from  contiguous  ranges  in  one  season.  It 
thus  will  be  seen  that  In  one  region  the 
bird  should  be  protected  and  In  another 
kept  In  check. 


Views  of  Country  Beautiful  and  Catholic 
Herald-Citizen  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
Prayer  Decisions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
comments  on  the  Supreme  Court's  prayer 
decisions  in  Country  Beautiful  and  in  the 
Milwaukee  Catholic  Herald-Citizen  state 
thoughtful  but  opposing  points  of  view. 

The  Country  Beautiful  editorial,  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Leckie : 

The  Rights  of  Majohities 

On  February  37  of  this  year  two  new  chal- 
lenges to  the  validity  of  pn.yen  or  Bible 
readings  in  public  schools  were  heard  by  the 
XJB.  Sui»eme  Court.  Both  protests  were 
based  on  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. In  one  of  them — filed  by  a  Baltimore 
mother  who  Is  raising  her  son  as  an  atheist. 
and  who  argued  that  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  Baltimore  public  schools  violated 
her  son's  rights  under  the  first  amendment, 
even  though  objecting  pupils  might  be  ex- 
cused from  the  recitation — It  became  again 
apparent  that  171  years  after  the  ratification 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  VS.  Supreme  Coiirt 
Is  stUl  uncertain  of  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  first  amendment.  Here  is  a  wire  service 
report  on  an  exchange  between  Justices  Pot- 
ter Stewart  and  Hugo  L.  Black : 

"When  Stewart  commented  that  the  Balti- 
more parents  wanted  the  prayer  'for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,'  Black  broke  In  to 
declare:  'They  want  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  carry  on  their  religious  exercise*'  " 

The  point  here  Is  not  that  Jvistice  Black 
does  not  seem  to  understand  that  to  turn 
down  one  side  of  a  coin  Is  to  turn  up  the 
other,  that  to  outlaw  prayer  or  reverence  for 
God  in  the  public  schools  Is  to  use  the  power 
of  the  state  to  enforce  another  religious  con- 
viction, namely  ath^sm  or  agnosticism.  For 
If  atheism  and  agnosticism  are  not  religions, 
they    are    at    least    theological    sUtements 


which  counter  the  belief  "God  is"  with  the 
denial  "Ood  is  not"  or  the  shrug  "Ood  may 
be."  True  enough,  sectarian  belief  is  by  all 
means  to  be  excluded  from  tax-supported 
schools,  but  to  put  all  belief  to  the  ban  is  to 
leave  the  field  to  denial  and  doubt,  for  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  both  to  regard  all  silence  on 
the  subject  of  God  as  a  victory.  Neverthe-  • 
less,  this  is  not  the  point. 

The  real  issue  seems  to  be  whether  we 
Americans  still  wish  to  bind  ourselves  by  the 
wording  of  a  law  which,  in  its  religious  free- 
dom clause,  has  no  rival  elsewhere  in  the 
Constitution  for  vagueness  and  ambiguity. 
Here,  in  its  entirety,  is  that  clause:  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof  •  •  •."  What  does  this 
mean?  How  do  we  interpret  it?  Do  we  con- 
clude that  the  Bill  of  Rights  absolutely  pro- 
hibits using  taxpayers'  money  to  support  any 
religion  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  do  we  argue 
that,  the  American  Protestant  sects  being 
already  numerous,  with  Catholics  and  Jews 
already  present  in  the  Union,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great  mass  of  "the  unchurched,"  Con- 
gress simply  forbid  the  erection  of  any  es- 
tablished church,  in  the  manner  ofthe  state 
Church  of  England  or  the  Catholic  Church 
In  Spain,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  fhe 
detriment  of  all  others?  And,  finally,  did  the 
Founding  Fathers  consider  the  freedom  of 
worship  so  sacred  that  they  categorically  for- 
bade any  Infringement  of  it? 

However  we  Interpret  this  clause,  we  will 
find,  to  paraphrase  Prof.  Charles  B.  Nutting, 
dean  of  the  National  Law  Center  at  George 
Washington  University,  that  the  first  amend- 
ment means  both  more  than  it  says  and  less 
than  it  says. 

If  we  believe  that  freedom  of  worship  is 
inviolable,  what  about  the  man  who  prac- 
tices the  cult  of  human  sacrifice?  What  of 
polygamy  as  a  religious  belief,  or  a  religious 
fanatic  intruding  on  your  privacy  with  a 
blaring  sound  truck?  Are  these  allowed? 
No.  Obviously,  then  the  first  jimendment 
means  more  than  It  8a3rs  when  It  guarantees 
the  freedom  of  worship.  Some  religions,  If 
they  may  be  so  dignified,  seem  to  be  inimical 
to  society. 

But  supposing  we  declare  that  the  first 
amendment  prohibits  any  support  to  any 
religion?  We  have  only  to  see  chaplains  In 
the  Armed  Forces  and  In  Congress,  public 
funds  following  veterans  to  the  church-re- 
lated college  of  their  choice  under  the  GI 
bill.  Federal  aid  to  church -related  institu- 
tions such  as  hospitals,  free  lunch  programs, 
free  textbooks,  or  bus  transportation  for 
parochial  school  children,  to  discover  that 
this  "wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state" — the  phrase  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in- 
cidentally, and  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the 
Constitution — has  been  pierced,  penetrated, 
and  punctured.  Since  its  very  inception, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  giving  forms 
of  support  to  religious  sects,  thus  making  it 
clear  that  on  this  count  the  first  amend- 
ment means  less  than  it  says. 

And  if  the  very  ambiguity  of  this  first 
amendment  can  be  seized  upon  by  unbe- 
lievers a^  a  stick  to  beat  believers  with,  if 
the  present  Supreme  Court  can  suggest  in 
decision  after  decision  on  this  subject  that 
our  Founding  Fathers  not  only  wanted  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  but  the  sep- 
aration of  God  and  state,  when  we  all  know 
that  all  our  institutions  presuppose  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  that  the  fathers  have 
stamp>ed  the  holy  name  of  God  on  most  of 
their  documents,  on  our  coins,  currency, 
courts  and  sessions  of  Congress,  then  it  be- 
hooves us  Americans  of  the  mid -20th  cen- 
tury to  take  another  look  at  this  amendment 
and  decide  whether  we  want  It  to  be  left  so 
dangerously  vague  and  uncertain. 

EK)  we  want  one  of  our  society's  greatest 
safeguards,  the  i»lnciple  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  to  be  sp>elled  out  and 
written  into  this  amendment  with  clarity? 


Shall  we  acknowledge  that  the  Oovemment 
has  always,  in  one  form  or  another,  given 
support  to  religious  sects  and  mark  the  limit 
beyond  which  the  Government  cannot  go? 
Or  do  we  prefer  to  rescind  all  supports? 

Certainly  there  are  grave  risks  to  be  run 
In  rewriting  the  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  On  the  one  hand,  religion  may 
enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  "un- 
churched and  certain  religions  may  become 
more  powerful  than  others.  On  the  other, 
the  public  schools  may  become  the  captive 
of  atheists  and  agnostics  and  In  remc^vlng 
the  name  of  God  from  all  our  coinage, 
pledges  and  oaths  we  will,  in  effect,  proclaim 
ourselves  an  atheist  state. 

Perhaps  these  risks  are  so  truly  hazardous 
that  it  would  be  well  to  leave  the  amend- 
ment as  ambiguous  as  it  is.  Nevertheless  in 
the  wake  of  the  disputes  and  divisions  which 
challenges  based  on  it  continue  to  psovoke. 
it  would  seem  wise  at  least  to  look  the  first 
amendment  over  again.  For  It  Is  we,  not  the 
Founding  Fathers,  who  are  bound  by  it. 
Moreover,  we  live  In  a  pluralist  society  vastly 
different  from  the  de  facto  Protestantism  of 
the  young  Republic.  There  are  in  America 
now  representatives  of  practically  every  be- 
lief or  nonbelief  extant,  and  they  all  have 
rights  to  be  protected. 

Still,  we  have  to  put  a  query  to  ourselves, 
granting  that  active  support  of  or  opix>sitlon 
to  a  particular  religion  is  out  of  the  question. 
That  query  is:  Do  we  want 'our  Government 
to  be  friendly  or  not  friendly  to  religious 
practice?  Asking  ourselves  this,  let  us  re- 
member that  on  the  supreme  question  of  the 
existence  of  God  it  is  not  possible  to  be  neu- 
tral. Whether  you  say  of  God  that  He  is,  is 
not.  or  may  be.  you  theologize.  The  atheists 
and  agnostics  are  quite  aware  of  this  when 
they  ask  that  the  slightest  color  of  belief  be 
expunged  from  the  schools,  leaving  the  blank 
walls  of  nonbelief. 

And  in  looking  over  the  first  amendment 
with  the  eyes  of  a  pluralist  society,  conscious 
of  the  rights  of  everyone,  we  might,  in  this 
age  of  passionate  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  minorities,  remember  the 
rights  of  society  and  majorities  as  well. 

The  Catholic  Herald-Citizen  editorial, 
as  reported  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  against  pub- 
lic school  Bible  reading  and  recitation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  was  hailed  by  the  Catholic 
Herald-Citizen  as  reasonable,  in  contrast  to 
many  Catholic  comments  which  have  op- 
posed the  ruling. 

"The  furor  that  will  be  raised  by  the  cur- 
rent decision  will  come  from  those  who  are 
unaware  of  our  country's  history,"  Msgr. 
Franklyn  J.  Kennedy,  editorial  manager  of 
the  official  publication  of  the  Milwaukee 
Catholic  archdiocese,  said  in  a  signed  edi- 
torial. His  statement  paralleled  much  of 
the  Protestant  comment  on  the  Issue. 

RECALL    ISDO    BITLING 

"The  facts  are  simple:  The  Bible,  because 
of  the  various  versions  used  by  different  reli- 
gions and  denominations,  is  a  religious  de- 
nominational book,"  Monsignor  Kennedy 
wrote,  "Reading  from  a  particular  denomi- 
national version  In  a  public  school  means 
that  that  particular  version  is  prtterred  to 
all  others." 

The  editorial  recalled  that  the  Wisconsin 
supreme  court  in  1890  upheld  the  objection 
of  Catholic  parents  and  prohibited  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  of  this 
State. 

It  added  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  a 
Christian  prayer  and  said : 

"Christians — Catholic  and  Protestants — 
would  properly  be  disturbed  if  their  children 
in  public  schools  were  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent for  the  saying  of  a  Mohammedan  or  a 
Buddhist  prayer. 

"The  Constitution  of  this  coimtry,  as  in- 
teri>reted  by  the  SuiH-eme  Court,  has  said 
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thJkt  the  public  •chooi  wfw^m  shall  not  pro- 
mote a  pwUcxilar  nii^amm  belief.' 
SAT8  uuLwanm  ■  etJtAB 
Monalgnor  Kenne<»T  •»*«1  ^^  decUlon 
made  It  clear  that  tax  tupported  public  edu- 
caUonal  syetema  were  not  to  be  uaed  to  pro- 
mote a  epeciflc  denomlnaUonal  religion. 

Unlike  the  Herald  Cltl«n«  commenU.  a 
•urvey  thU  week  showed  that  US.  Roman 
Catholic  blahope  and  «po)t*«nen  generally 
deplorwl  the  Supreme  Court  decision 

Some  said  the  rulln«  clearly  showed  that 
church  related  schooU  m»et  now  be  con- 
sidered for  Federal  funda  to  educaUon.  since 
It  would  be  dlecrlmlnaUon  not  to  include 
them  in  any  aid  program  peaeed  by  Congress 
In  Rome.  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng.  arch- 
bUhop  ot  Boston,  said  a  conaUtutlonal 
amendment  was  needed  to  counteract  the 
Court's  decision. 

■KKS  u>a8  or  naMTAGS 
James  Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Loe 
Angeles,  also  In  Rome  lor  the  conclave  that 
elected  a  new  Pope.  crltlciWKl  the  decision 
ae  an  abandonment  at  "our  American  herit- 
age or  phlloeophy.  o€  reHglon.  and  of  free- 

°An  editorial  prepared  for  the  June  29  Issue 
of  America,  a  national  Catholic  weekly  maga- 
zine said  that  the  decision  must  lead  log- 
ically to  granting  equal  aid  to  all  schools. 

MonslgnOT  Kennedy  adTlaed  those  who 
were  upeet  by  the  decision  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  fathering  of  religious  Instruc- 
tion of  the  young  by  word  and  example. 

"The  decision  U  not  against  Ood:  It  Is  not 
against  the  Bible;  It  U  not  against  prayer." 
he  said. 

"From  what  we  have  read.  It  simply  statee 
that  the  reading  of  a  denominational  Bible 
and  the  saying  of  a  denominational  prayer 
Is  cdhtrary  to  the  Hrst  amendment. 


ufacturer  Such  legUUtlon  would  limit 
competition.  Inhibit  Innovation  and  progress 
at  the  retaU  level,  and  would  also  tend  to 
encourage  price  fixing  at  the  manufacturers- 
level.  In  any  event.  It  would  Und  to  deny 
consumers  the  benefit  of  downward  price  ad- 
justments which  flow  from  increased  ef-- 
flclency  and  ImproveraenU  In  production 
and  distribution 

We  are  not  Impressed  by  the  argument 
that  such  legislation  would  aid  small  busi- 
ness The  evidence  In  States  which  have 
fair  trade  legislation  Indicates  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  result,  since  It  encourages 
the  introduction  by  large  retail  buslnesees 
of  private  brands  and  other  techniques  for 
avoiding  the  effect  of  the  legislation 

We  believe  that  so-called  quality  sUblllza- 
tlon  (fair  trade)  bills  are  lalmlcal  to  the 
interests  of  consumers.  They  vloUte  the 
third  right  of  the  consumer  as  stated  In  the 
President  s  consumer  message,  the  "right  to 
choose — to  be  assured,  wherever  possible, 
access  to  a  variety  of  products  and  services 
at  competitive  prices."  We.  therefore,  com- 
mend  the  administration  for  Its  opposition 
to  these  bills. 


Hoase  Small  Bosinets  Committee  Praised 
by  Drufgistf 


Actioas  of  the  G>osamer  Advisory 
CoancH  Bfl««tni|^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   inCHTOAK 

IK  THE  HOUSK'OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

TuesdUiy.  June  25.  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoifCRissiowAL  Ric- 
oiiD  actions  of  the  Consumer  Advisory 
Council  meeting  held  June  3  and  4  in 
opposition  to  the  quality  stabilization 
bills,  S.  774  and  H.R.  3680.  to  authorize 
manufacturers  to  fix  prices  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  consumers  and  retailers : 

STATIMXNT  BT   CONStTMXa   Advisost   CotTNcn. 
OK  QTTALrrr  STAanjiATiow  Bnxs.  Includ- 
ing S.  774  AMD  HR.  3W0 
We  oppose  these  bills  and  all  similar  at- 
tempts   at    price    fixing   at    the    retaU    level 
which  have  been  sponsored  under  the  name 
of  "falrtradlng."  "reeale  price  maintenance." 
and  "quality  stablllaatloa."     Such  attempts 
to  limit  freedom  of  Individual  merchants  to 
seU   goods   at   prices   they   choose   are   antl- 
ethlcal   to   the   free   enterprise   system   and. 
hence,  to  the  best  Intereets  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

Theee  bills  propose.  In  effect,  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  should  protect  a  manu- 
facturer who  wants  to  establish  the  mini- 
mum price  at  which  Ms  product  will  be  sold 
at  retail.  It  would  give  manufacturers  the 
right  to  prohibit  retallen  from  selling  brand 
name  or  trademarked  goods  at  prices  other 
than  the  retaU  price  estabUshed  by  the  man- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  Louisi.\N* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 
Mr.  B0GO8.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  disUn- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  Hon.  Joi  L.  Evins. 
in  announcing  the  aims  of  that  commit- 
tee at  the  beginning  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, stated  that  it  would  be  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  take  a  positive 
approach  In  helping  small  business.  In 
the  short  period  which  the  committee 
has  operated  during  the  88th  Congress. 
It  Is  apparent  that  Chairman  Evins' 
positive  approach  is  reaping  dividends 
for  the  small  business  community  of  the 
Nation. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  pertaining  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  advisory  opinion  deal- 
ing with  cooperative  advertising  by 
retailers.  At  a  time  when  small  retailers 
throughout  the  Nation  were  alarmed  and 
bewildered  by  the  opinion  handed  down 
by  the  Commission  and 'the  conflicting 
views  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Etepartment.  the  Small  Business 
Committee  promptly  and  properly  moved 
Into  action  and  scheduled  hearings  for 
the  purp«6e  of  clarifying  the  matter. 

An  article  pertaining  to  this  in  the 
I>rug  Trade  News  of  June  24.  1963.  by 
Stephens  Rippey.  enUtled  "Mr.  Evtns 
Does  a  Good  Turn."  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  and  I.  in  turn,  believe  it 
proper  that  it  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  other  Members  of  the  House  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  this  article  at  this  point 
in  the  RrcoRD : 

Ma.  KviNS  Dob  a  Oood  Ttnur 
It  Is  not  difficult  In  Washington  to  get  the 
impression  that,  by  and  large.  Congressional 
committee  hearings  represent  a  great  waste 


of  time,  and  achieve  little  more  than  per- 
sonal publicity  for  the  chairman. 

Like  many  Impressions,  this  one  Is  not  al- 
together correct.  Many  Congressional  hear- 
ings are  fruitful  In  one  way  or  another.  One 
example  U  that  held  by  the  House  Small 
Biislness  Committee,  of  which  Representative 
Job  L.  Evins,  Democrat.*  of  Tennessee.  Is 
chairman,  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's advisory  opinion  dealing  with  coopera- 
tive advertising  by  retailers. 

ThU  opinion.  It  may  be  recalled.  Involved 
an  elaborate  plan  put  together  by  Marketing 
Programs.  Inc  .  New  York  City,  for  druggists 
In  Lowell.  Mass..  and  Iowa.  Under  the  plan. 
Marketing  Programs  would  solicit  pro- 
motional allowances  from  national  adver- 
tisers for  Individual  stores  which  normally 
couldn't  qualify  because  of  small  volume. 
The  funds  would  be  used  to  place  ads.  spon- 
sored by  local  drug  groups,  which  would 
offer  weekly  "specials."  It  was  hoped  the 
plan  would  spread  all  over  the  country,  but 
FTC  spiked  It. 

FTC's  sweeping  advisory  opinion  brought 
consternation  to  the  advertising  field,  and 
particularly  to  Independent  retailers,  for  It 
condemned  all  cooperative  advertising  which 
mentioned  prices,  terms  or  conditions  of  sale. 
Mr  Evins  stepped  Into  the  midst  of  the  furor 
with  his  1-day  hearing  May  3.  ThU  brought 
assurances  to  local  retailers  that  no  Federal 
agency  U  likely  to  Uke  action  to  stop  co-op 
advertUlng.  even  though  prices  are  stated.  If 
It  represents  no  more  than  a  bona  fide  effort 
by  Independent  local  retailers  to  matoh  In 
some  respecU  their  chain  store  or  discount 
house  competition. 

Since  the  Evins  hearing,  scarcely  a  whU- 
per  has  been  heard  here  about  the  Illegality 
of  co-op  advertising  by  groups  of  Independ- 
ent retailers.  The  feeling  U  that  the  Issue 
U  dead;  that  It  was  killed  by  the  testimony 
received  at  Mr.  Evins'  hearing  from  Govern- 
ment officials.  Perhaps  the  matter  has  not 
been  setUed  with  the  finality  of  a  Supreme 
Coxirt  decUlon.  or  with  a  law  such  as  that 
proposed  by  Senator  Humphhet.  Democrat, 
of  MlnnesoU.  which  would  speclflcally 
authorize  thU  type  of  advertUlng.  But.  for 
all  practical  purposes.  It  has  been  settled. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  on  the  subject  Is  ex- 
pected to  Uke  this  position.  The  report  of 
course;  will  have  no  legal  standing,  but  It 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  enforcement 
agencies  that  the  dust  has  been  laid  and  that 
no  public  Interest  will  be  served  In  stirring 
It  up  again. 

wm.  Accnrt  distinction 
It  Is  expected  the  committee  will  accept 
the  distinction  made  by  the  enforcement 
agencies  between  the  legality  of  schemes 
such  as  that  dreamed  up  by  Marketing  Pro- 
grams and  those  originated  by  local  mer- 
chants to  get  the  benefit  of  promotional 
allowances  to  enable  them  better  to  com- 
pete. Nothing  has  happened,  or  Is  expected 
to.  to  stop  such  co-op  Institutional  adver- 
tising as  U  being  done  by  Florida  druggists 
with  some  success  under  Marketing  Pro- 
grams' aegis. 

The  strongest  assurance  that  local  drug- 
gUts  may  get  together  In  co-op  ad  programs, 
even  though  these  Involve  price  (but  not 
price  fixing  In  Its  usual  sense)  was  given  by 
AaslsUnt  Attorney  General  Lee  Loevlnger. 
now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  He  flatly  told  the  com- 
mittee that,  so  far  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  U  concerned.  thU  already  Is  the  law. 
He  noted  the  Department  had  examined  such 
plans  In  the  past  and  had  refrained  from  tak- 
ing  action  against   them. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman  Paul 
Rand  Dixon  wasn't  as  specific  as  Mr.  Loevln- 
ger. He  was  bound  to  ftand  by  the  advUory 
opinion,  but  he  made  It  clear  thU  applied 
only  to' the  speclflos  of  the  Marketing  Pro- 
grams plan  as  submitted  to  PTC. 
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Integration:  It  Isn't  Easy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  about  a  distinguished  and 
courageous  American,  Mr.  James  Del 
Rio,  which  appeared  in  the  December  3, 
1962,  issue  of  Newsweek: 

Integeation:  It  Isn't  East 

John  L.  Patterson  didn't  want  to  move  to 
Harrington  Hills,  but  his  wife  Annie  did — 
and  so.  of  course,  they  moved.  Annie,  a  big 
and  handsome  woman  of  36,  was  expecting  a 
second  child  and  she  was  determined  that 
thU  one,  unlike  her  14-year-old  daughter. 
Aloak.  would  not  have  to  grow  up  In  the 
Pontlac.  Mich.,  Negro  ghetto  known  as  Little 
Africa. 

"I  thought  Harrington  Hills  was  a  real 
nice  neighborhood."  Annie  Patterson  said 
last  week.  John  Patterson,  a  strapping  190- 
pound  press  operator  In  the  Pontlac  EHvUlon 
of  General  Motors  Corp.  for  the  paet  1 1  years, 
bought  a  $14,000  alT-brlck  house  on  a  tidy 
110-  by  150-foot  plot  and  braced  himself  for 
the  ordeal  of  being  one  of  the  four  Negro 
families  on  the  block. 

It  U  about  as  he  had  expected.  "Some- 
times when  we  come  home."  he  said,  "the 
neighbors  come  to  the  windows  and  look  at 
us  and  then  turn  around  and  sit  down." 

The  Pattersons,  nevertheless,  settled  in 
without  violence  or  Intimidation,  part  of  a 
quiet,  almost  unreported  revolution  that  has 
smashed  neighborhood  segregation  In 
Pontlac.  Just  4  years  ago.  Pontlac,  which  is 
25  miles  from  Detroit  and  has  a  population 
of  some  84.000.  was  as  tightly  segregated  as 
most  cities,  with  nearly  aU  of  Its  15.000 
Negroes  squeezed  Into  one  area;  today.  250 
Negro  families  have  moved  Into  previously 
all-white  sections  all   over   town. 

The  key  figure  In  Pontlac's  revolution  Is  a 
hard-running  Detroit  real  estate  man  named 
James  Del  Rio,  who  was  too  busy  to  get  his 
high  school  diploma  until  hU  36th  birthday 
(3  years  ago).  Del  Rlo's  plan:  He  took  list- 
ings of  houses  repossessed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration requiring  little  or  no  down  pay- 
ment and  sold  them  to  Negroes. 

bxttxb  latk 

Del  Rio.  in  fact,  has  progressed  so  well  that 
he  seemed  almost  Indifferent  last  week  when 
President  Kennedy  signed  the  Executive  or- 
der banning  discrimination  In  all  housing 
assisted  by  Federal  funds. 

"It  has  been  a  one-man  battle  far  too 
long,**  said  Del  Rio.  "I  would  have  wel- 
comed the  President's  order  when  he  first 
took  office  •  •  •  but  the  Pontlac  plan  U  a 
4-year-old  reality. 

"The  thing  Just  came  to  me."  he  said  last 
week.  "Here  was  this  big  glut  of  houses 
vacant — already  financed  by  the  Government. 
All  that,  and  70  percent  or  more  of  450,000 
Negroes  living  In  Detroit  In  substandard 
housing." 

For  Del  Rlo's  purposes,  the  plan  had  other 
attractions.  Because  these  houses  were.  In 
fact.  Federal  property,  the  new  occupants 
wouldn't  have  to  depend  on  unsympathetic 
local  police  for  protection;  they  could  call 
on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  If 
neoeasary.  And  since  the  houses  were  scat- 
tered widely.  Del  Rio  could  rapidly  Integrate 
most  of  a  city's  neighborhoods.  "Then,"  he 
explained,  "they  [whites]  would  have  no 
place  to  run." 


ASH  BARKEL 

The  man  who  brought  off  the  revolution 
of  Pontlac  doesn't  know  whether  he  is  a 
Negro  or  not.  although  he  chooses  to  live  as 
one.  Del  Rio  has  the  features  and  com- 
plexion of  an  Anaerlcan  Indian.  He  was 
plucked  out  of  an  ash  barrel  In  a  Detroit 
alley  at  the  age  of  3  hours,  adopted  by  a 
Jewish  man  and  his  Negro  wife,  and  reared 
In  a  Negro  area  as  James  Cohen.  Jr.  (He 
later  changed  the  name.) 

While  still  a  schoolboy  he  worked  In  auto- 
body  repair  shops  and  even  after  he  went  to 
work  for  Ford  Motor  Co.  as  an  arc  welder  and 
blueprint  reader,  he  ran  his  own  fender- 
bending  business.  Soon  he  had  enough 
money  to  buy  a  house  on  then -segregated 
Grand  Boulevard  in  Detroit.  All  went  well 
until  his  Negro  foster  mother  came  to  live 
with  him.  Then  representatives  of  the  real- 
jestate  agency  that  had  sold  him  the  house 
tried  to  repossess  It.  After  consulting  his 
lawyer  about  his  rights,  Del  Rio  stood  guard 
with  a  loaded  shotgun. 

Ironically,  the  pressure  on  Del  Rio  gave 
him  the  means  to  do  something  about  Ne- 
gro housing.  The  white  neighbors  bought 
back  his  house  and  gave  him  $1,500  as  a 
bribe.  With  It  he  bought  two  more  houses 
and  soon  was  In  the  real  estate  business,  a 
business  that  grew  Into  Associate  Brokers  In- 
vestment Co.,  Inc.,  which  grossed  $2  million 
•  last  year  and  employs  30  salesmen. 

Del  Rlo's  long-term  goal  remained  the  end- 
ing of  segregated  housing. 

NOT     EAST 

It  Is  Del  Rlo's  belief  that  In  Pontlac  he  has 
been  able  to  start  changing  the  pattern.  At 
least  one  Negro  family  Is  now  living  In  10  of 
the  11  U.S.  Census  Bureau  areas  within  Pon- 
tlac's limits. 

Win  the  program  work  elsewhere? 

It  Isn't  all  roses,  as  John  Patterson  and 
hU  wife  are  learning.  Nor  U  it  easy,  as  Del 
Rio  will  concede.  The  hardest  part  U  getting 
free  access  to  the  Government's  list  of  re- 
possessed houses.  While  the  VA  correctly 
states  that  It  has  never  kept  segregated  lists 
of  rep^pssesslons,  pressures  from  white  real- 
estate  brokers  can  make  It  hard  on  any  Ne- 
gro broker  who  wants  to  handle  certain  prop- 
erties. The  PHA  also  has  forbidden  its  re- 
gional offices  to  give  listings  to  selected  brok- 
ers, a  system  that  kept  housing  segregated, 
but  the  pressure  remains. 

Del  Rio  U  undismayed.  He  Intends  to  put 
the  plan^n  operation  in  a  new  area  — "some- 
where in  Detroit,"  he  said.  "It  will  work 
anywhere." 


West  Vir^nian  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  West  Virginia's  claim  to  prom- 
inence in  our  national  pastime,  baseball, 
Is  advanced  in  an  article  In  the  June  16, 
1963.  issue  of  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Gazette-Mail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Virginian   in  the  Hall  or  Fame 

You  can  take  your  Ted  WilUamses,  Stan 
Muslals,  Rogers  Hornsbys,  Ty  Cobbs,  etc., 
but  a  West  Virginian  of  the  19th  century 
named  Jesse  Call  Burkett  took  a  back  seat 
to  none  of  them. 


For  some  strange  reason,  Burkett's  name 
Isn't  mentioned  In  the  same  breath  as  some 
of  the  other  great  hitters  In  the  game,  but 
his  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

He  was  a  batting  star  of  the  majors  for 
16  years  as  an  outfielder  for  the  New  York 
Giants,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  all  three  Na- 
tional League  Clubs  then,  as  well  as  the 
St.  Louis  and  Boston  Clubs  of  the  American 
League. 

He  shares  with  Roger  Hcn-nsby  and  Ty 
Cobb  the  record  of  hitting  .400  or  better 
three  times:  .423  In  1895,  .410  in  1896,  and 
.402  In  1898. 

He  won  the  batting  championship  In  1895 
and  1896  and  for  his  great  feats  In  the  game, 
was  admitted  to  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1946  as  Its  37th  member. 

He  wpund  up  with  a  lifetime  batting  aver- 
age of  .342  with  2,872  hits  In  8,380  times  at 
bat  In  2,063  games.  He  went  direct  from  the 
Ohio  Valley  sandlots  to  the  big  leagues. 

He  was  born  on  December  4,  1868,  in 
Wheeling. 


Distinguished  Veteran  John   Holden 
Served  His  Nation  Weil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Sub- 
committee I  call  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  distinguished  service  which  one  of 
the  veterans  of  the  United  States  ren- 
dered to  his  country.  I  refer  to  Mr.  John 
Holden,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who  passed 
away  last  Friday.  During  World  War  I, 
Mr.  Holdfen  served  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  at  Mont  Blanc  Ridge 
in  the  Champagne  sector  where  he  was 
wounded  during  a  strafing  attack  by  a 
German  airplane.  Soon  after  receiving 
this  wound,  he  was  hit  by  48-shell  frag- 
ments and  lost  one  eye.  His  wounds 
were  so  serious  that  they  were  considered 
fatal.  But,  not  only  did  he  survive,  he 
returned  to  his  native  State  of  Utah 
where  he  served  as  auditor  before  moving 
to  California  in  1931.  In  addition  he 
helped  to  found  three  of  our  most  distin- 
guished veterans'  organizations — the 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Mr.  Holden  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  illustrious  service  which  the 
veterans  of  this  country  have  rendered 
in  civilian  life  as  well  as  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  for  which  the  entire  Nation  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  Mr.  Holden's 
death,  printed  in  the  New  York  Tinnes,  of 
Tuesday,  June  18,  1963,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  Holden.  Veteran,  67;  Wounds  Called 
Fatal  in  1918 

Los  Angeles. — John  E.  Holden,  a  leader  of 
veterans  groups,  died  of  cancer  on  Friday — 
45  years  after  suffering  war  wounds  the  doc- 
tors were  stire  would  prove  fatal.  His  age 
was  67. 

Mr.  Holden  survived  his  World  War  I  In- 
juries to  become  Auditor  of  Utah,  and  he  was 
later  a  leader  In  California  Republican  af- 
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lair*  He  helped  found  the  American  Legion, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr  Holden  loet  an  eye  arul  was  wounded 
48  times  by  shell  fragments  while  serving 
with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  at 
Mont  Blanc  Ridge  In  the  Champagne  sector. 
He  had  been  wounded  earlier  by  a  strafing 
German  airplane.  He  was  called  one  of  the 
worst  wounded  survivors  of  the  war. 

Later  Mr.  Holden  returned  to  his  native 
State,  Utah,  and  worked  as  a  reporter  with 
The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  while  completing 
his  education  as  an  accountant.  He  came 
here  In  1931. 

He  leaves  hU  wife.  Helen:  a  son.  two 
daughters,  a  brother,  and  two  sisters. 
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Ancient  Crafts  Maintained  in 
West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wxsT  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  June  16.  1963.  issue  of 
the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Gazette-Mall 
called  attention  to  many  ancient,  tradi- 
tional cottage  crafts  sUU  being  fostered 
in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle In  the  Gazette-Man  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PmoGRAii  Wnx  P«o»TDB  Makket  fob 

CRArTSMKN 


(By  Barbara  S.  Bexiry) 
Among  West  Virginia  pioneers,  creative 
work  in  art  was  \i8ually  limited  to  the  mak- 
ing and  decoration  of  useful  object* — furni- 
ture, baskets.  Implements,  pottery,  utensils, 
and  textiles. 

The  crafts  were  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  sons  and  daughters 
learning  from  their  elders  how  to  handle 
tools  and  materials  and  how  to  achieve 
beauty  and  durablUty  1b  tke  flnished  prod- 
uct. 

Within  the  traditional  styles  and  methods. 
Individual  craftsmen  dlatleiguUhed  them- 
selves for  their  skill  and  imagination  and 
even  emtMVked  upon  speolallMtlon. 

Some  of  the  patterns  oC  these  crafts  often 
reached  such  Intricacy  and  charm  that  they 
are  eagerly  copied  today  by  craftsmen  and 
designers. 

This  mountain  culttire  has  led  to  the 
development  of  many  unique  crafts  and  dis- 
tinctive art  forms.  Many  West  Virginians 
have  kept  alive  the  crafU  and  skills  handed 
to  them  by  their  forefathers,  such  as  spin- 
ning, weaving,  pottery  making,  basket  mak- 
ing and  wood  carving  and  have  developed 
the  older  forms  into  modena  craft  and  art 
Items. 

In  the  last  decade.  Uttls  support  has  l)een 
given  to  the  encoiirac^sMnt  of  production 
and  marketing  of  handmade  products.  In 
1932  the  Mountaineer  Craftsmen's  Co-opera- 
tive association  was  organised  at  Morgan- 
town  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee of  PhUadelphla.  The  association,  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Highland  Handi- 
craft Guild,  tried  to  develop  a  program  com- 
prising furniture  making,  weaving,  quilting, 
basketery.  Iron  and  other  metalwork  but  met 
wltb  mssgar  suooeas.  In  1838  the  Associated 
Craftsmen  of  West  VlrglJaU  was  organised  to 


assist  craftsmen  in  marketing  products.  The 
few  sales  ouUeU  set  up  In  the  State  parks 
andfOther  tourist  centers  were  the  end  result 
of  this  association. 

A  new  program  to  give  State  artists  and 
craftsmen  a  chance  to  show  their  wares  and 
to  develop  new  markets  for  them  through  a 
comprehensive  arts  and  crafts  program  has 
now  been  organized  by  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Commerce.  ThU  program, 
which  Is  Just  getting  underway.  Is  designed 
to  turn  hobbles  and  pastimes  Into  profit  for 
the  State's  skilled  craftsmen  and  artists  It 
Is  the  first  statewide  attempt  to  organize  the 
program  with  a  well-defined  marketing  pro- 
cedure and  2.000  new  or  upgraded  Jobs  as 
the  ultimate  goal. 

David  CaJlaghan.  appointed  by  Commerce 
Commissioner  Hulett  C.  Smith,  to  head  this 
arts  and  crafts  program  Is  presently  asking 
every  craftsman  to  send  in  a  sample  of  his 
work  so  that  It  may  be  evaluated  and  mar- 
keted. In  every  case.  Callaghan  asks  that 
the  sender  place  a  suggested  price  on  his 
product  so  that  he  may  be  advleed  on  what 
to  expect  In  the  way  of  sales.  To  date  more 
than  100  samples  of  varied  arts  and  crafts 
have  been  received  and  more  are  arriving 
every  day. 

This  marketing  assistance  is  the  chief 
function  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  thU  stage  in  the  development  Over  the 
past  few  years  a  number  of  talented  crafts- 
men have  given  up  their  trade  because  they  « 
had  no  marketing  outlets.  In  the  future 
the  department  will  act  as  a  liaison  agent 
between  artists  and  craftsmen  and  the  vari- 
ous marketing  outlets,  both  within  West 
Virginia  and  in  surrounding  States. 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  provide  a  showcase  In  the  statehouse  ro- 
txmda  in  order  to  give  the  hundreds  of 
tourists  that  pass  through  the  statehouse 
each  year  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  crafts 
that  are  produced  In  West  Virginia.  In 
order  to  make  these  crafts  available  for  the 
tourist  to  purchase  on-the-spot,  the  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Is  establishing 
a  crafts  shop  In  the  west  wing  of  the  capltol. 
Other  craft  ouUeU  which  wlU  be  In  opera- 
tion by  the  first  of  summer  or  are  n6w  op- 
eraUve  Include:  Blackwater  Palls  and  Hawks 
Nest  State  Parks,  the  new  Daniel  Boone 
Plower  and  Gift  Shoppe  in  Charleston.  Well- 
man's  gift  shop  on  U.S.  60  between  South 
Charleston  and  St.  Albans'  and  Ponderosa 
Craft  Center  at  Ralnelle 


A  good  IndlcaUon  of  what  the  arts  nnd 
crafts  program  can  bring  In  the  way  of  In- 
creased Income  for  West  Virginia  may  be 
found  In  millions  of  dollars  of  handcrafted 
glassware  sold  every  year  by  the  some  C2 
gloss  plants  In  West  Virginia  carrying  on 
thU  age-old  art.  Another,  more  recent  crrft 
development  U  the  producUon  of  coal 
Jewelry.  With  only  about  four  companies 
in  the  State  making  these  souvenirs,  soles 
last  year  went  Into  the  thousands.  Addi- 
tional markeU  are  being  found  outside  the 
State  this  year  and  the  financial  succces 
of  these  Items  In  the  future  Is  virtually  a.«- 

sured. 

SUte  commerce  officials  l>elleve  that  the 
same  end  can  be  accomplished  wl'.h  mnny 
West  Virginia  crafts.  The  primary  hurdle 
Is  get  the  people  organized,  and  to  develop 
markets  for  their  goods. 

This  brings  up  another  long-range  objec- 
tive of  the  current  program.  The  ground- 
work Is  now  being  completed  for  an  artlsU 
and  craftsmen  guild  which  will  serve  as  a 
statewide  fraternity  through  which  goods 
can  be  distributed  and  marketed.  Standard.s 
of  craft  work  wlU  be  esUbllshed  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  products. 

Since  the  early  frontier  days  of  West  Vir- 
ginia the  mountain  reople  have  lived  by  the 
work  of  their  hands  and  hate  developed  their 
own  ways  of  finding  self-satUfactlon  through 
works  of  art.  The  march  of  time  and  the 
progress  It  brings  has  eliminated  the  neces- 
sity for  many  of  the  early  craft  and  art  forms. 
It  seems  fltUng  then  that  during  West  Vlr- 
glnlas  Centennial  Year  a  program  U  being 
developed  to  keep  alive  the  many  crafU  and 
skills  handed  these  people  by  their  fore- 
fathers for  the  world  to  enjoy. 


Perhaps  the  largest  single  outlet  designed 
to  sell  West  Virginia  crafts  U  Skyllnd.  Inc.. 
Craft  Center  of  Bluefield.  W.  Va..  which  wlU 
handle  craft  Items  on  both  a  wholesale  and 
retail  basis.  The  firm  should  be  operational 
by  July. 

The  New  York  World's  Pair  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  craft  marketing.  According 
to  Commerce  Commissioner  Hulett  C.  Smith, 
the  West  Virginia  Pavilion  will  sell  West  Vir- 
ginia handicrafts  with  the  major  objective 
of  displaying  the  naUve  skills  of  West  Vir- 
ginia while  providing  a  volume  outlet  to  the 
products  of  craftsmen. 

Highlighting  the  1963  arU  and  crafU  pro- 
gram wUl  be  the  Arts  and  CrafU  Pair  to  be 
held  at  Cedar  Lakes  at  Ripley.  July  3  7.  The 
fair,  co-sponsored  by  the  Departments  of 
Commerce.  Agriculture  and  VocaUonal  Edu- 
cation, win  provide  a  complete  display  of 
wares  for  the  retailer  to  view.  Craftsmen 
will  be  able  to  set  up  their  operations,  pro- 
duce their  groods  and  contract  sales  on  the 
fairground.  This  fair  wUl  be  unique  because 
It  will  offer  nightly  entertainment,  demon- 
strations and  other  fun-fiUed  evenU  for 
everyone  to  enjoy. 

The  whole  Idea  of  the  recent  emphasis  on 
arts  and  crafts  Is  to  make  the  tr&veler  in 
the  future  thing  of  expert  handlcrafted 
goods  when  he  thinks  of  West  Virginia.  But 
over  and  above  that,  the  primary  reason  for 
the  program  Is  to  allow  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  to  make  a  living  at  sometlUng  that 
most  of  them  /u*  now  doing  as  a  pastime. 


Stricdy  American 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICMICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  Tuesday.  June  11. 
1963.  entiUed  "StricUy  American'  in  op- 
position to  the  price-flxing  legislation 
H  R.  3669.  titled  the  quality  brands  stab- 
ilization bUl.  whose  purpose  Is  to  take 
bread  off  the  table  and  money  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  American  consumer: 
S-raiOTLT  Amkwcan 

An  organisation  bearing  the  august  title 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  In- 
dependent Retailing  warns  that  "hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  Nation's  •  •  •  proprie- 
tors of  Independent  retail  business  are 
today  fighting  a  llfe-and -death  strug- 
gle. •  •  •  The  great  American  dream — the 
opportunity  for  a  cltlsen  to  start  and  run 
his  own  business— oppears  to  be  verging  on  a 
nightmare.** 

What  has  made  things  all  that  desperate? 
It's  that  familiar  old  monster,  competition. 
Mainly,  according  to  the  complaint.  It's 
those  price-cutting  big  stores,  the  discount 
houses  and  chains.  To  fight  this  competi- 
tion the  bureau  urges  passage  of  "fair  trade" 
leglslaUon.  a  species  of  which  U  again  before 
Congress:  It  would  prohibit  any  merchant 
anywhere  from  selling  a  naUonal  brand 
product  at  a  price  lower  than  that  set  by 
the  nuuiufacturer. 

Under  a  fair  trade  law — or.  to  describe 
it  more  accurately,  a  price-fixing  law — the 
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bureau  says  that  "the  consumer  will  be  pay- 
ing no  more  than  her  neighbor  for  a  partic- 
ular branded  article.  •  •  •  One  price  to 
every   customer   la  strictly   American." 

Is  It  now.  We  had  always  thought  com- 
peting for  customers  with  lower  prices,  bet- 
ter service  and  other  ways  was  one  of  the 
most  American  things  about  America.  Just 
as  we'd  thought  the  same  about  the  con- 
sumer's Interest  In,  and  Ingenuity  In  finding, 
a  bargain. 

Indeed,  price-fixing  Is  xisually  considered 
BO  un-American  that  some  Americans  who 
try  It  get  thrown  in  the  clink.  We  are  sure 
the  drumbeaters  for  fair  trade.  In  and  out 
of  Congress,  wouldn't  want  that  to  happen 
to  them.  And  we  can't  help  wondering 
what  history  books  they  get  their  night- 
mares out  of. 


Bokara  Steel  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DZLAWAUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  McEKDWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
raging  controversy  over  the  Bokara  steel 
project  in  India  has  generated  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  questionable  statements 
from  those  who  want  to  confuse  the  is- 
sues regarding  United  States  aid  to  In- 
dia and  other  countries. 

Recently  the  Washington  Post  printed 
a  letter  from  Bharat  Ram,  president. 
Federation  of  Indian  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  which  brings  to- 
gether the  kind  of  factual  information 
needed  by  the  American  people  to  make 
an  informed  Judginent  on  this  complex 
issue,  and  which  they  have  every  right 
to  have  access  to.  For  this  and  related 
reasons.  I  include  the  letter  from  the  let- 
ters column  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  20.  1963: 

Bokara  Stxel  Project 

I  want  to  correct  an  Impression  In  some 
quarters  In  the  United  States  that  Indian 
private  enterprise  views  with  varying  de- 
grees of  dLsagreeableness  the  Bokara  steel 
project.  This  Is  obviously  based  on  an  Im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Indian  conditions  and 
our  requirements  of  steel. 

Currently,  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
steel  In  India,  taking  Into  account  domestic 
output  and  Imports.  Is  11  kilograms;  and 
this  Is  one  of  the  lowest  In  the  world.  To- 
day, there  are  six  steel  plants — two  In  the 
private  and  four  In  the  public  sector — alto- 
gether producing  about  4  million  tons  of 
steel,  and  the  share  of  each  sector  being 
nearly  equal. 

Chronologically,  private  enterprise  steel 
units  In  -India  are  older,  and  historically 
they  had  to  overcome  a  number  of  serious 
Impediments,  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
prenatlonal  government  was  an  Important 
one.  Strange  as  it  may  seem.  It  Is  only  after 
the  formulation  of  the  industrial  policy 
resolution  which  has  reserved  steel  for  the 
public  sector  that  substantial  expansion, 
thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the  authorities. 
has  taken  place  in  the  private  sector  units. 

The  Government  otlndla's  steel  policy  vls- 
a-vls  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  in- 
dustry Is  one  of  nondiscrimination  and  equal 
treatment.  This  policy  was  recently  reiter- 
ated by  the  Indian  Minister  for  Steel  and 
Heavy  Industries.  It  has  drawn  favorable 
comment  from  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  steel 
industry    In   private    bands,   and   according 


to  them  competition  between  the  two  sec- 
tors of  the  Indian  steel  industry  will  not 
arise  In  view  of  the  rationalized  and  con- 
trolled operation  of  the  two  sectors.  So,  to 
the  Indian  steel  Industry  Bokara  does  not 
present  any  problem  of  disadvantageous 
competition. 

Looked  at  from  another  side — the  con- 
sumption angle — additional  output  is  re- 
quired not  only  to  build  up  the  infra-struc- 
ture of  the  economy,  but  also  for  fabrication 
purposes,  the  capacity  of  which  Is  mostly 
In  the  private  sector.  The  engineering  units 
are  running  below  the  level  of  Installed  ca- 
pacity mainly  on  account  of  paucity  of  steel 
and  the  position  can  be  remedied  only  If 
larger  supplies  of  this  basic  raw  material  are 
made  available  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  am  also  of  the  view  that  the  lack  of 
adequate  quantities  of  steel  Is  standing  In 
the  way  of  a  -more  rapid  development  of  pri- 
vate sector  Industries,  including  small  indus- 
tries where  there  is  a  nmrked  tendency  to 
take  to  metallurgical  based  operations,  and 
of  which  steel  based  are  the  most  significant. 
Currently,  India  Is  Importing  more  than  1 
million  tons  of  steel  and  the  foreign  exchange 
expended  Is  about  $200  million.  Valuable 
as  steel  Is.  and  precisely  for  this  reason.  It 
will  be  highly  unsatisfactory  not  to  Improve 
the  domestic  supply  position  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  installation  of  the  Bokara  steel  plant 
Is  a  hope  which  Is  strongly  held  by  Indian 
enterprise,  because  on  it  will  depend  the  utili- 
zation of  the  Installed  capacity  of  the  In- 
dian engineering  Industry,  Its  expansion,  and 
the  competitive  position  of  private  enter- 
prise— In  short,  the  future  strength  of  the  In- 
dian economy. 

Bharat  Ram, 
President.  Federation  of  Indian  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and   Industry. 

New  Delhi. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  she  was 
a  woman  for  the  ages.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  we  shall  see  her  like  again. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  adequately  or  to  de- 
scribe appropriately  the  magnitude  of 
her  achievement. 

As  a  wife  and  mother,  as  First  Lady, 
as  an  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
as  a  fighter  for  humanity  and  a  cnxsader 
for  justice,  she  filled  all  of  these  roles 
with  wisdom,  with  courage,  with  fervor, 
and  with  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

She  was  beloved  by  all  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Those  who  had  criticized 
her  when  she  was  her  eminent  husband's 
peripatetic  visitor  of  breadlines,  or- 
phanages, slums,  and  the  other  places 
of  sorrow  and  tribulation  of  the  years 
of  the  great  depression,  those  critics  had 
come  in  time  to  admire  and  respect  her. 
Most  of  the  world  had  come  to  love 
her. 

Her  causes  were  many,  her  triumphs 
were  manifold,  her  sympathies  were 
quick,  her  touch  was  sure,  her  common- 
sense  was  vast,  and  to  know  her  friend- 
ship was  indeed  a  blessing. 


The  country  is  poorer  by  her  death, 
but  richer  by  the  contributions  over 
the  years  which  no  one  but  she  could 
have  made.  She  was  an  inspiration  to 
the  women  of  America  to  exercise  the 
power  which  their  votes  gave  them.  She 
awakened  abroad  a  regard  for  America 
and  Americans  by  her  travels  about  the 
globe,  and  her  terribly  obvious  concern 
for  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  spumed, 
and  the  forgotten  of  every  creed  and 
race,  in  every  country,  and  at  all  times. 

Her  memory  will  never  pass  from  our 
recollection. 


Where's  Johnson? — Role  in  Racial  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Where's  John- 
son?— Role  in  Racial  Crisis,"  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  a  distinguished  commenta- 
tor, on  Saturday,  June  8,  1963,  in  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

The  article  points  out  the  continuing 
splendid  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  to  achieve 
full  equality  for  all  men  and  merits  fair 
consideration  and  careful  scrutiny  by 
all: 

Where's  Johnson? — Role  xn  Racial  Crisis 
(By  Roscoe  Dnmamond) 

At  a  time  when  the  administration,  after 
much  prodding  by  friends,  critics,  and  events, 
is  becoming  more  active  In  the  area  of  racial 
Justice,  where  Is  Lyndon  B.  Johnson?  What 
is  the  Vice  President  saying  and  doing? 
What  role  Is  he  playing  in  this  anxious  pe- 
riod? 

As  the  Democratic  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  during  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. Ltndon  Johnson  guided  to  enactment 
the  first  civil  rights  legislation  since  Recon- 
struction. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1960,  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  coldly  rejected  by  most  Democratic 
liberal  groups  as  an  incurable,  backward- 
looking  Dlxlecrat — which  he  never  was. 

To  the  surprise  of  nobody  who  knows  him, 
the  Vice  President  is  today  engaged— ob- 
viously with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Kennedy 

In  a  mission  which  he  deems  absolutely  cen- 
tral to  the  cause  of  steadily  achieving  racial 
Justice  for  the  Negro  within  the  framework 
of  law  and  order. 

That  mission  is  to  help  demonstrate  to 
American  Negroes  that  the  conscience  of 
the  Nation  and  the  conscience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  on  their  side  in  the  fight  fdr 
equality  of  opportunity  and  status  and  to 
strengthen  this  conscience  at  every  possible 
point. 

Here  Is  what  the  Vice  President  has  been 
saying  over  a  period  of  several  months.  It  is 
directed  at  the  conscience  of  the  community 
on  the  Issue  of  racial  Justice: 

On  progress:  "We  are  well  past  the  stage 
where  half  a  loaf  will  do— progress  will  come 
faster  as  sensible  men  and  women  realize 
that  they  cannot  afford — morally  and  eco- 
nomically— to  abandon  the  field  to  the 
forces  of  unreason." 

On  violence:  "I  hope  we  relearn  the  les- 
son that  issues  which  are  not  settled  by  Jus- 
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tlce   and   Uir   play   will   sooner  or  laur  be 
■ettled  by  force  and  ▼lolence.' 

What  law  cant  do:  "It  U  said  repeatedly 
that  no  law  can  Implant  reoaonable  atutiidea 
among  human  belnga.  I  agree.  It  1«  "J»o 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  Uaues  that  divide 
our  country  today." 

What  Uw  can  do  "The  law  cannot  bring 
reasonable  men  and  women  together  to  work 
out  their  difference*.  But  It  can  restrain 
unreasonable  men  and  women  from  Impoa- 
Ing  their  wUl  on  a  community— and  then  the 
reaaon»ble  people  can  and  wtU  get  together 
and  work  out  their  problems  themselves.  It 
can  prevent  the  extremlaU  from  trampling 
over  the  rlghU  of  others.  It  can  open  the 
doors  of  equal  opportunity  which  have  been 
slammed  shut  by  those  who  fear  that  wheri 
men  and  women  can  compete  on  an  equal 
ba&ls  and  are  equal  before  the  law  they  wUl 
turn  out  to  be  rather  equal  after  all  " 

On  ultimate  solutions:  "The  ultimate 
solutions  must  spring  from  the  people  them- 
selves. But  that  Is  not— and  will  not  be— an 
excuse  for  sltUng  Idly  by  while  minorities  ob- 
struct the  efforts  of  Just  and  reasonable  men 
and  women  to  find  solutions." 

On  patience:  "To  ask  for  patience  from 
the  Negro  U  to  ask  him  to  give  more  of  what 
ha  hM  already  given  anough.  But  to  faU  to 
to  ask  of  him— and  of  aU  Americans— per- 
servance  within  the  processes  of  a  free  and 
responsible  society  would  be  to  fall  to  ask 
what  the  naUonal  Interest  requires  of  all  Its 

citizens." 

It  seems  to  me  that  Vice  President  John- 
son is  saying  the  three  things  which  most 
need  to  be  said— and  understood: 

That  as  Negroes  feel  sure  that  the  consci- 
ence of  the  community  In  on  their  side,  the 
proceas  of  achieving  racial  Justice  wUl  be 
tolerable  to  them. 

That  while  laws  do  not  themselves  remove 
racial  bias  from  people,  they  put  the  initia- 
tive in  the  hands  of  those  intent  upon  dis- 
solving racial  discrimination  through  equal 
I»otectlon  and  equal  opportulnty. 

That  the  overriding  need  now  Is  for 
rcMonable  men  and  women  to  take  this 
IniUative. 


,  Sft  Prices 
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Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Speaker,   while  the 
attention  of  the  country  In  recent  weeks 
has  been  turned  to  other  areas.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  in  the  Congress  should 
not  forget  the  nature  of  the  current  crisis 
in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  has  con- 
tinued without  any  real  sign  of  relief. 
The   Washington   Pood   Report   of  the 
Food  Institute  issued  May  4.  1963,  and  of 
the  same  pubUcation  issued  May  18.  1963. 
Included  certain  materials  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  Included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  consideration  of 
Members  In  studying  this  problem.    As 
is  shown  by  these  articles,  the  problem 
seems  clearly  to  result  from  policies  of 
restrictions,  foreign  subsidies,  and  price 
setting  unrelated  to  market  condiUons 
and    potential    market    conditions.    To 
call   these  conditions  to  our  attention 
again,  this  material  is  submitted  for  con- 
sideration: 


iPtom  the  Washington  Food  Report.  May  4. 
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Amx  Sucab  PaicM  Finally  Reaching 

A    PKAK? 

New  round  of  increases  thU  week  for  cane 
refined  sent  New  York  market  up  to  $12  10 
a  hundred  pounds— reflected  recent  advances 
on  raw  sugar.  ThU  was  the  ninth  Increase 
since  January  1.  when  refined  sugar  was  W  80 
a  hundred  pounds  In  New  York.  Some  brok- 
ers in  contact  with  soft  drink  manufacturers, 
confectioners,  canners  and  bakers  have 
expressed  fears  that  when  ballooning  sugar 
prices  come  back  to  earth,  the  sugar  industry 
will  have  lost  part  of  lU  market  to  substitute 
sweeteners. 

Restraining  Influence  on  the  market  u  ine 
approaching  crop  of  beet  sugar,  with  a  larger 
US  supply  Indicated  this  year.  National 
Confectioners  Association  Is  hopeful  the 
Government  •will  consider  eliminating  the 
present  62',-cent-per-hundred-pound8  duty 
on  sugar."  as  a  source  of  relief  to  the  candy 
industry  and  other  major  sugar  users. 

I  From  the  Washington  Food  Report,  May  18. 
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SccAK  MARKrr  Still  Keeps  Cumbinc.  Foac- 
Qto  Pkices  fob  Mant  Pboducts  Hichkb 
Fruit  canners  and  freezers  are  among  users 
who   have   been   forced   to  revise    their   cost 
estimates  upward.     Coca-Cola  Co  .   the   Na- 
tion's biggest  consumer  of  sugar  raised  Its 
price   for   concenUate   sold   to   bottlers,   and 
warned     "We   will   have   to  put  on   another 
increase  In  the  next  quarter  if  sugar  prices 
stay  at  current  levels."     A  general  price  rise 
throughout   the    candy    Industry    "within    a 
couple  of  weeks"  is  predicted  by  a  Cleveland 
candymaker.     Ice   cream   producers  also  are 
likely   to  increase   prices   soon— Borden   and 
Foremost  have  Indicated  they  are  weighing 
the  decision  to  Increase  wholesale  prices  of 
their  ice  cream  products. 

Eastern  cane  refiners  boosted  prices  78 
cents  a  hundred  pounds— the  12th  rise  this 
year  Meanwhile,  the  Government  revealed 
that  foreign  producers  have  applied  for  the 
right  to  sell  only  «3,50O  tons  of  raw  sugar 
here— only  about  a  fourth  of  the  global  quota 
increase  announced  May  6.  In  California, 
beet  growers  hope  to  get  the  highest  price 
m  history  thU  summer. 

Whebx  UNrrxD  States  Gets  Sucab,  and  Who 
Uses  It 
(EnrrOBS  Note.— In  view  of  the  confusion 
surrounding  the  spirallng  price  of  refliied 
sugar  in  recent  weeks,  we  thought  you  might 
be  interested  in  some  basic  facts  about  where 
our  stigar  comes  from,  and  who  the  major 
Industrial   and  nonindustrial  users  are.) 

Early  this  month,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  revised   its   estimates   of   US.   sugar 
requirements  for  1963,  putting  It  at  approxi- 
mately  10  miUlon  tons.     More  than  a  third 
of  thU  Is  expected  to  come  from  Continental 
U  S    growers  of  cane  and  beet  sxigar  ( 1  mil- 
lion tons  and  2.7  million  tons,  respectively). 
Another    1    million   tons   will   come   from 
Hawaii    and  about  870.000  tons  from  Puerto 
Rico.     Leading  foreign  supplier  of  siigar  to 
-this  coutry  Is  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
with  1  2  million  tons  slated  for  1963.    Other 
regular   "quota'   foreign  suppliers   will  ship 
about  6  9  mllUon  tons  to  the  United  SUtes. 
The  "global  quota"  set  by  USDA  this  year  U 
1.7  million  tons. 

major  usees 
Deliveries  of  both  industrial  and  non- 
industrial  users  last  year  totaled  117.6  hun- 
dred-pound bags,  according  to  Government 
figures.  Among  leading  nonindusUial  users 
were  retail  grocers.  26.6  milUon  bags,  and 
hotels,  restaurants  and  InsUtutions.  1.3  mil- 
lion bags. 


Last  year's  deliveries  to  Industrial  users 
Included  the  following:  Beverages.  26  4  mil- 
lion hundred-pound  bags;  bakery,  cereal  and 
allied  producU.  22.4  million  bags:  confec- 
tionery and  related  producU.  17.3  million 
bags;  Ice  cream  and  dairy  producU.  8  mil- 
lion bags:  canned.  botUed  and  frozen  foods. 
Jams.  Jellies  and  preserves,  17  million  bags: 
other  food  users  5.3  million  bags:  nonfood 
purposes.  1 .6  million  bags. 

The  beverage  Industry  used  13.5  percent 
of  all  sugar  consumed  In  the  US  In  1961. 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  delivered 
KJ  industrial  users,  states  a  report  Issued  last 
week  by  USDA.  Nearly  95  percent  of  the 
caloric  sweeteners  delivered  to  that  Industry 
was  sugar,  about  2  percent  was  dextrose  and 
3  percent  corn  syrup. 

Principal  causes  of  the  steady  rise  of  prices 
of  both  domestic  and  world  spot  prices  of 
sugar  since  the  first  of  the  year— with  re- 
fined selling  in  New  York  at  the  highest 
price  is  some  43  years — are  the  two  succes- 
sively bad  winters  In  Western  Exirope.  a  big 
beet  sugar  producer,  and  a  sharp  drop  In 
the  output  of  Cuba,  the  world's  largest  sup- 
plier of  cane  sugar. 


The  Magnificent  Restoration  at  Saugui  of 
the  Firit  Ironworks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 
Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  weapon  In  the  cold  war  that  con- 
fronts the  world  today — especially  In  the 
contest  for  the  mind  of  men— Is  In  the 
preservation  of  the  visual  and  Inspiring 
evidences  of  our  history  as  revealed  In 
the  ennobling  architecture  and  places  of 
our  history. 

We  must  not  permit  the  cold  and  un- 
Imaglimtive  eye  of  the  historically  blind 
to  determine  the  destiny  of  our  great  his- 
toric monuments.    Suppose  some  people. 
InsensiUve  to  the  significance  of  a  his- 
toric scence.  had  wiped  out  our  majestic 
statehouse    In    the    Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts,  or  FaneuU  Hall,  or  the 
Old  North  Church.  In  the  name  of  prog- 
ress?   What  a  tremendous  spiritual  and 
economic  loss  our  Commonwealth  would 
have  suffered.    It  Is  up  to  all  Americans 
from  every  facet  of  government  and  pri- 
vate endeavor  to  preserve  the  tangible 
symbols  and  monuments  of  the  American 
tradition. 

A  notable  example  of  a  privately 
achieved  restoration  that  deserves  high 
praise  Is  that  of  the  ancient  Iron  works 
In  Saugus,  Mass.  This  dates  back  to  the 
17th  century.  The  modern  Iron  Industry 
made  this  possible  through  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
New  York.  This  Industrial  manifesta- 
tion of  history  is  significant  because  it 
was  here  In  Saugus  3  centuries  ago  that 
"the  successful,  sustained,  and  Integrated 
production  of  cast  and  wrought  Iron  was 
first  achieved  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  speech  on  the 
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lmp>ortance  of  preserving  historical  sites 
which  I  prepared  for  deUrery  at  the  20th 
annual  meeting  of  the  First  Ironworks 
Association  at  the  Saugus  Iron  Works 
Restoration: 

This  magnificent  restoration  at  Saugus 
of  the  first  Ironworks  in  America  is  a  tribute 
to  the  Industrial  pioneers  of  three  centuries 
ago. 

But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  love  of  plaoe  and  country,  the 
historical  imagination,  and  the  extraordinary 
capacity  for  hard  work  in  the  face  of  many 
setbacks  of  those  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  were  responsible  for  the  restoration 
project  Itself. 

Their  work  is  an  Inspiration  and  a  model 
(or  those  citizens  of  our  vast  country  who, 
too.  are  anxious  that  the  sites  and  struc- 
tures of  their  history  aot  be  lost  to  them, 
lost  to  their  children,  or  lost  to  the  future. 
Our  past  will  have  a  future  If  the  struggles 
of  those  who  are  called  preservationists 
meet  with  success. 

That  success  can  come  only  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  communities  in  which  the  pres- 
ervationists are  active.  Such  support  can  be 
induced  only  by  the  exan^ile  of  a  model 
restoration,  a  masterpiece  of  historical  re- 
creation, such  as  the  Ironworks  restoration 
of  Saugus.  lilass. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Hawkes,  whose  ancestors 
lived  in  the  Saugus  of  the  early  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony,  should  receive  much  of  the 
credit.  She  first  fought  for  the  retention 
of  the  ironmaster's  house  In  Saugus  when 
It  was  proposed  to  take  it  to  Dearborn.  Mich., 
and  make  it  part  of  the  Ford  museum  there. 
Her  efforts  won  the  support  of  Governor 
Saltonstall  in  1941,  and  eventually  of  Henry 
Ford  himself. 

The  Parson  Roby  Chaftter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  played  a 
crucially  important  role  in  the  early  days 
of  the  project  by  purchasing  the  land  on 
which  had  stood.  In  the  years  so  long  ago, 
the  slag  pile,  a  forge;  and  the  first  blast 
furnace  In  the  new  world. 

Mr.  J.  Sanger  Attwill  of  Lynn  became 
president  of  an  organisation  Incorporated 
in  1943  to  work  for  the  restoration,  the  first 
iron  works  association.  Mr.  Qulncy  Bent,  a 
summer  resident  of  Cape  Ann,  and  a  retired 
steel  company  executive,  became  an  en- 
thusiastic backer  of  the  project  after  at- 
tending the  association's  early  meetings,  and 
Interested  the  boeu'd  of  directors  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  In  restor- 
ing America's  first  productive  blast  furnace. 

The  results  of  the  dedication  of  those  early 
pioneers  of  the  restoration  project,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  akllled,  talented,  selfless 
people  they  enlisted  to  help  them,  are  here 
before  our  eyes.  The  sight  of  their  wcM-k 
is  indeed  an  awesome  stimulus  to  anyone's 
historical  imagination. 

Geologists,  biologists,  metallurgists,  his- 
torians, archaeologists,  architects,  educators, 
researchers,  librarians,  SMte.  county,  and 
town  officials,  citizens  ot  Saugus,  all  helped, 
all  made  their  contribution,  and  all  of  them 
deserve  thanks  and  congratulations. 

The  great  New  England  poet  Longfellow 
said,  "We  may  build  more  stately  habitations, 
fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  sculpture, 
but  we  cannot  buy  with  gold  the  old  as- 
sociations." 

What  is  the  purpose  of  saving  old  build- 
ings, or  restoring  them?  Some  may  ask, 
"Why  save  old  places:  What  can  they  con- 
tribute to  living  In  the  world  today?" 

We  need  authentic,  tangible  reminders  of 
our  national  and  local  traditions  to  make  us 
feel  a  part  of  the  best  in  our  heritage.  Prop- 
erly presented,  they  breathe  life  into  past 
experience.  The  most  cleverly  illustrated 
children's  book  cannot  compare  with  a  visit 
to  this  Saugiis  Ironworks  restoration,  to  the 
Shaker  Village  in  Hancock.  Mass..  to  the 
Plymouth  restoration,  to  colonial  Williams- 


burg, or  to  any  of  the  rest,  as  a  means  of 
giving  boys,  girls,  and  for  that  matter,  their 
parents,  the  feel  of  the  life  of  our  past  as  a 
people,  as  a  colony,  as  a  young  co\intry,  as  a 
Nation.  A  morning  at  one  of  these  places  is 
not  merely  a  history  lesson,  but  an  unfor- 
gettable taste  of  an  earlier  Anaerlca. 

Each  town  has  scnnething  In  Its  past  worth 
saving,  something  worth  noting,  something 
worth  celebrating,  something  worth  putting 
up  a  marker  about,  something  worth  de- 
scribing In  the  local  paper,  something  worth 
making  real  for  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children to  come. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
efforts  of  citizens'  groups  to  preserve  his- 
torical sites.  After  years  of  struggle  to  make 
itself  heard,  the  message  of  the  preservation- 
ists is  beginning  to  be  understood. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  endeav- 
ored to  assist  the  preservaUonists.  and  to 
help  spread  their  message.  He  recently 
wrote  in  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
current  reporting  of  events  concerning  his- 
toric preservation  that.  "The  time  has  come 
to  provide  machinery  in  our  laws  for  the 
automatic  preservation  of  historic  sites  when 
they  fall  into  the  surplus  or  unneeded  cate- 
gory. Provision  should  be  made,  not  for 
their  sale,  but  for  their  addition  to  our  great 
system  of  national  parks  and  memorials,  or 
their  transfer  to  Independent  groups  or 
patriotic  <M-ganlzatlon  which  have  an  Inter- 
est in  their  preservation  for  time  and  genera- 
tions to  come." 

We  must  bend  every  effcM-t  to  preserve  the 
great  symbols  of  America's  heritage.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  historic  sites  and  buildings 
are  precious  to  vis  as  a  Nation  in  the  same 
way  that  the  documents  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  are 
precloiis  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  preservation  of  the  American  heritage 
of  freedom  itself  Is  involved  In  the  necessity 
of  keeping  before  our  people  the  relics  of  our 
historic  past. 

This  means  buildings  rich  In  historic 
sentiment  and  inspiration. 

This  means  battlefields  that  tell  the  story 
of  sacrifice,  and  hold  up  examples  of 
patriotism  and  honor  to  our  youhg  people. 

It  means,  above  all,  an  attitude  of  mind 
that  holds  In  reverence  and  esteem  these 
monviments  and  mementos  of  our  past. 

In  our  respect  for  the  grandeur  and  the 
glory  of  our  past  rests  our  survival  in  the 
future. 

Although  the  program  for  historical  pres- 
ervation Is  a  national  one.  history  and  geog- 
raphy have  combined  to  make  certain  areas 
of  our  country  rich  and  abundant  In  mem- 
ories and  mementos  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

The  area  north  of  Boston  Is  one  of  these 
areas. 

In  o\ir  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  our  cap- 
ital, Boston,  and  in  thb  Seventh  Massachu- 
setts Congressional  District  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  we  have  a 
sensitivity  and  an  awareness  that  makes  us 
keenly  and  particularly  aware  of  the  char- 
acter, the  stamina,  the  Independence,  and 
the  ruggpad  patriotism  that  gave  birth  to  our 
Nation. 

Because  the  holiday  on  which  we  celebrate 
that  national  origin.  Independence  Day,  Is  so 
close  upon  us,  and  because  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult if  not  an  impossible  task  to  detail  the 
outstanding  events  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  many  long  years  of  the  distinguished 
history  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  make 
up  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District,  I  can  only  speak  briefly  of  a  few 
Incidents  here  that  are  connected  with  o\ir 
beginnings  as  a  Nation. 

The  desire  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
sites  and  buildings  of  our  historic  past  is  a 
function  of  the  exercise  of  a  historical 
imagination  which  interests  Itself  In  the 
history  of  one's  own  locality.    And,  of  course. 


my  locality,  my  constitutional  responsibility, 
and  my  major  interest  In  life,  is  the  welfare, 
the  history,  and  the  people  of  my  district, 
the  citizens  of  Saugus,  Lynnfleld,  Wakefield, 
Maiden,  Medford,  Arlington,  Belmont,  Ev- 
erett, Chelsea,  Revere,  and  Wlnthrop. 

In  colonial  and  Revolutionary  times. 
Arlington  was  part  of  Cambridge  and  was 
known  as  Menotomy.  This  area  has  been 
ruthlessly  altered,  especially  during  the  past 
half  century.  Almost  all  of  the  landmarks 
associated  with  the  British  retreat  that 
formerly  lay  east  of  Lexington,  through  the 
present  Arlington  to  Charlestown,  are  now 
Irretrievably  gone. 

But  a  notable  exception  is  the  Jason  Rus- 
sell house  near  the  comer  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue  and  Jason  Street.  Just  west  of  Arling- 
ton Center.  The  house  is  remarkable  not 
only  in  Its  own  right,  but  also  because  It  Is 
one  structtire  out  of  the  many  that  stood  in 
the  path  of  the  Redcoats  that  has  not  suc- 
cumbed entirely  to  the  ferocious  dictates 
of  utility  and  change. 

The  old  house  Is  a  monument  to  Arling- 
ton's colonial  and  revolutionary  past.  No 
better  choice  as  a  subject  for  historical  pres- 
ervation could  have  been  found  by  the 
Arlington  Hlstc»-lcal  Society  in  1923. 

The  gray-clapboarded  dwelling  was  erected 
about  the  year  1680.  It  has  real  worth  as  an 
architectural  antiquity  in  addition  to  Its 
unusual  Interest  as  the  scene  of  the  mass 
murder  of   a  dozen  Revolutionary  patriots. 

Through  what  was  later  to  be  Arlington, 
Paul  Revere  passed  on  his  way  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  approaching  British  expedition  to 
Lexington  and  Concord.  The  famous  ride 
led  in  later  years  to  the  naming  of  one  of 
Arlington's  streets  as  Paul  Revere  Road. 
The  men  of  the  area  harassed  the  British  on 
their  retreat,  and  fierce  fighting  ttx>k  place 
at  Jason  Russell's  farmhouse. 

The  last  Russell  descendant  vacated  the 
House  in  1890,  and  It  was  then  turned  about, 
and  moved  back  from  the  road.  The  stone 
tablet  placed  at  this  time  refers  to  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Jason  Russell  rather  than  to 
the  house  itself.  Though  the  bouse  may 
have  been  considered  as  good  as  lost  when 
it  was  moved,  the  Arlington  Historical 
Society  persevered  in  recovering  it  at  a  later 
date,  and  it  sxirvlves  today  concealed  by 
neighboring  residences  that  have  trans- 
formed the  aspect  of  a  colonial  farm  into 
part  of  a  densely  occupied  suburb. 

The  early  history  of  Arlington's  neighbor, 
the  town  of  Belmont,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
stories  of  the  sections  from  which  It  was 
formed.  It  was  Incorporated  In  1859,  and 
was  constituted  of  sections  from  Waltham, 
West  Cambridge,  and  Watertown.  Water- 
town  was  settled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and  as  newcomers 
moved  out  from  this  old  settlement  they 
seem  unaccountably  to  have  overlooked  the 
Belmont  section.  Fresh  Pond,  on  its  eastern 
border,  was  an  attraction  for  some,  but  even 
there  only  a  few  people  located 'In  the  early 
days.  However,  when  ice  became  one  of  the 
exports  of  New  England,  Fresh  Pond  became 
the  seat  of  this  Industry,  and  Ice  cut  from 
It  was  shipped  In  large  quantities  to  the 
West  Indies. 

The  region  that  we  know  as  the  town  of 
Wakefield  belonged  to  the  Saugus  Indians 
whose  chief  lived  where  the  city  of  Lynn  la 
now  located.  Land  was  not  conveyed  to  the 
white  settlers  until  1686,  although  settlers 
had  been  there  much  earlier  under  a  grant 
from  the  colony's  general  court  which  called 
what  is  now  Reading  and  Wakefield,  Lynn 
Village.  In  the  French  and  Indian  Wars, 
men  from  Wakefield  were  at  the  capture  of 
Loulsburg,  and  served  with  General  Wolfe 
at  Quebec. 

Wakefield's  mlnutemen  organized  and 
were  drilling  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble 
with  Great  Britain,  and  they  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  Lexington,  at  Saratoga,  and  Val- 
ley Forge.  Wakefield  sent  more  than  400 
men  Into  the  Cbntlnental  Army. 
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In  Maiden,  at  Rout*  1  on  Broadway,  there 
Is  a  marker  of  tHe  old  Indian  trail  over 
which  the  first  white  men  passed  through 
this  region  In  1839.  They  were  WlUlam. 
Richard  and  Ralph  Sprague.  and  they  Joyr- 
neyed  from  Naumkeag  (Sal«n)  to  Mlsh- 
»wam  (Charlestown). 

Maiden  men  received  some  military  train- 
ing In  the  Indian  wars  prior  to  1775.  and  In 
the  military  companies  that  were  formed  In 
anticipation  of  the  war  with  BrlUln.  As 
early  as  1770  the  town  voted  to  use  none  of 
the  Imported  English-taxed  tea.  and  a  few 
years  later  the  Inhabitants  stated  their 
grievances  against  the  English  Government 
and  their  Intention  of  resUtlng  further  op- 
pression The  town  lived  up  to  lU  Inten- 
tions Although  It  had  a  population  of  only 
983  of  whom  at  least  400  were  under  16.  It 
sent  more  than  175  men  to  the  Continental 

Everett  esUbllshed  In  1870.  was  originally 
part  of  Maiden,  one  of  the  first  things  done 
by  the  very  early  settlers  of  the  Everett  re- 
gion In  colonial  times  was  to  establish  a 
penny  ferry  connecting  the  area  with  Bos- 
ton This  was  the  only  direct  means  of 
reaching  Boston  then,  and  the  ferry  re- 
mained m  service  until  the  opening  of  the 
'Maiden  Bridge"  In  1787. 

Everett  was  settled  more  than  two  cen- 
turies before  It  became  a  town  The  squaw- 
sncbem  of  the  Indians  conveyed  a  large  tract 
to  the  white  settlers  In  1639  which  Included 
tte  section.  In  1640  the  general  court  set 
up  the  town  of  Maiden,  which  included  the 
Everett  secUon  of  the  MysUc  side  as  the 
entire  area  was  then  called. 

Medford  Is  rich  In  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days.  It 
was  settled  in  1630  by  employees  of  Matthew 
Cradock,  a  London  merchant.  There  Is  a 
marker  at  the  Mystic  Valley  Parkway  near 
Main  Street  on  the  site  of  the  old  ford  over 
the  Mystic  River  used  until  the  building  by 
Cradock's  orders  of  a  bridge  at  what  was 
called  Medford  Center. 

There  Is  also  a  marker  on  the  site  of  the 
lodge  and  lookout  of  Nanepashemlt.  the 
sachem  of  the  Nlpmuc  Indians.  His  stock- 
aded village,  called  Mystic,  was  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  westward  near  High  and  Grove 
StreeU  in  West  Medford. 

A  marker  locates  the  Royall  House,  a  man- 
sion built  by  Isaac  RoyaU  who  came  to  Med- 
ford from  Antigua  In  1737.  His  son.  Isaac 
RoyaU.  a  Loyalist  during  the  Revolution, 
founded  at  Harvard  what  Is  now  the  oldest 
law  professorship  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  this  house  was  the  head- 
quarters of  General  John  Stark  throughout 
the  siege  of  Boston. 

Medford  was  staunch  In  the  revoluUonary 
cause.  Her  company  of  59  mlnutemen  com- 
manded by  Isaac  HaU  fought  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  and  men.  munitions,  and 
money  were  supplied  the  Continental  forces 
during  the  long  and  hard  years  that  fol- 
lowed. Three  citizens  of  Medford  distin- 
guished themselves  as  officers.  Colonel  John 
Brooks,  later  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Colonel  Bbenezer  Francis,  mortally  wounded 
at  Whitehall,  New  York,  and  his  brother 
John  PrancU  who  served  continuously  for  6 
years  In  the  Continental  Army. 

Daniel  Townsend  of  Lynnfleld  was  killed 
during  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  the 
Concord  fight.  His  body  was  found  to  have 
seven  bxillet  wounds.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Lynnfleld  and  according  to  an  ac- 
count written  In  1876  "lay  the  next  night  In 
the  Bancroft  house,  where  the  bloodsUlns 
remained  for  many  years  afterward." 

One  of  the  RevoluUonary  heroes  of  Saugtis 
was  Captain  David  Parker  who  mustered  his 
company  at  an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the 
Concord  flght,  and  marched  It  quickly  to  the 
scene  where  his  men  fought  gallanUy. 

Although  Chelsea  was  remote  from  the 
conflict,  and  the  route  to  It  circuitous,  some 
of   her  citizens  rendered  important  service. 


When  provisions  were  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  British  at  Concord  the  convoy  was  Inter- 
cepted at  Arlington  by  a  group  of  patriots 
led  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Payson  of  Chelsea. 
The  Chelsea  company  at  Concord  that  day 
was  commanded  by  CapUln  Samuel  Sprague. 
You  have  perhaps  heard  it  said  that  his- 
tory Is  to  a  nation  what  memory  Is  to  an 
individual.  But  this  Is  more  than  a  flgiire  of 
speech.  It  contains  a  truth.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  by  neglect  what  Is  Irreplaceable. 
We  should  all  know  our  local,  county.  State, 
and  National  historical  societies  in  their  ef- 
fort to  save  what  is  worth  saving  and  which 
must  be  saved  Immediately,  or  lost  forever. 

There  are  many,  many  historical  societies, 
and    other    similarly    interested    groups    in 
Massachusetts.     The    directory    of    the    Na- 
tional   Trust   of    Historic    Preservation   lists 
the     following     member     organizations     In 
Massachusetts    (and,    of    course,    there    are 
others   which   are    not    associated    with    the 
National  Trust)  :  the^alch  House  Associates 
of  the  Beverly  Historical  Society,  the  Beacon 
Hill   Architectural  Commission,  the   Beacon 
Hill  Civic  AssoclaUon.  the  Castle  Hill  Foun- 
dation,   the    Chesterwood    Studio    Museum, 
the  Colonial  Society  of  MassachusetU.  Your 
Own  First  Iron  Works  Association,  the  Gore 
Place   Society,    the    Historic    DUtrlcts   Com- 
mission of  the  Town  of  Nantucket,  the  Ips- 
wich Historical   Society,  the  Milton  Histor- 
ical Society,  the  Nantucket  Historical  Asso- 
ciation,   the  Old  Dartmouth   Historical  So- 
ciety   the  Old  South  Association  In  Boston, 
Old    Sturbrldge    Village,    the    Peabody    Mu- 
seum   of    Salem,    the    Pilgrim    Society,    the 
Pllmoth  Society,  the  PUmoth  Plantation,  the 
Porter-Phelps-Huntlngton    Foundation,    the 
Shaker   Community   In   Plttsefleld,   and   the 
Women's  City  Club  of  Boston. 

A  clUzen's  Interest  and  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  his  locality  and  his  support  of 
Its  historical  society  is  part  of  his  strength 
in  these  times  of  crisis  and  peril  for  the 
cause  of  freedom.  A  major  weapon  in  the 
incredible  and  nerve-wracking  cold  war  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  Is  the  preservaUon 
of  the  visual  and  Inspiring  evidences  of  our 
country's  career  as  It  is  revealed  in  the  en- 
nobling archltecttire  and  places  of  Its  hU- 

We  must  not  let  the  ruthless  hand  of 
material  progress  reduce  to  rubble  and  ob- 
livious our  great  national  landmarks,  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

The  aspiration  of  the  preservatlonUta  Is  to 
perform  a  national  service  for  the  American 
people  and  for  freedom  everywhere  at  a  mo- 
ment in  history  which  Is  critically  dangerous. 
Their  desire  Is  to  help  make  the  American 
people,  themselves,  conscious  of  their  Im- 
mense contribution  to  the  Western  World 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  free  poUUcal 
and  legal  Institutions. 

The  preservationists'  purpose  Is  to  thwart 
the  propaganda  that  defaces  the  picture  of 
our  country  before  the  world.  The  goal  U 
to  present  visual,  living,  documented  proof, 
some  of  It  brick  and  stone,  in  hUls  and 
squares.  In  parks  and  commons.  In  heights 
and  hails.  In  chiuches  and  statehouses.  In 
homes  and  military  sites.  In  all  of  these, 
proof  that  for  the  American  people  the  cause 
of  freedom  was  always  the  Inner  jpul  of  their 

being.  

Not  only  wotild  our  own  countrymen  see 
and  learn  and  understand  from  the  truths 
expressed  In  stone,  mortar,  and  locale,  but 
visitors  by  the  millions  from  abroad  would 
come  to  know  the  elementary  facta  and  ideals 
of  our  tradition. 

Millions  of  Americans  plan  tours  abroad  to 
look  at  old  cities  and  beautiful  monuments. 
Yet  the  very  things  that  Americans  seek  for 
abroad  they  destroy  at  home.  Old  buildings 
are  broken  up  in  the  United  States  as  fast 
as  used  packing  crates. 

The  preservation  of  the  American  heritage 
Is  thus  and  In  fact  a  prodigious  educaUonal 
endeavor.     We  are   not  collecting  museum 


pieces.  We  are  not  providing  entertainment 
and  picnic  grounds.  We  are  preserving 
American  history. 

If  we  in  this  area  hold  our  unique  and 
Irreplaceable  relics  In  the  proper  respect, 
and  save  them  forever  free  from  demolition, 
we  shall  have  set  an  example  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  will  gladly  and  rlghUy  follow. 
But  It  Is  up  to  us  here,  at  the  very  center 
of  these  veritable  reservoirs  of  our  past,  to 
create  and  emphasize  this  sense  of  history. 

The  current  Civil  War  Centennial  celebra- 
tions accomplish  such  a  purpose,  and  do 
something  more  besides.  Such  celebrations 
are  not  without  their  proper  economic  side. 
If  this  aspect  of  the  matter  Is  Intelligently 
motivated  and   wisely  handled. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  baaed  on  infor- 
mation furnished  to  me  by  the  report  of 
chambers  of  commerte.  that  some  9  billions 
of  dollars  will  be  spent  by  tourlsU  viewing 
historic  scenes  of  the  American  Civil  War 
diirlng  the  centennial  celebrations.  Here 
are  primarily  educational  enterprises,  sat- 
urated with  historical  slgnlflcance,  that  pro- 
vide as  byproducts  highly  desirable  and 
beneficial  economic  gains  for  the  localities 
which  support  them. 

But.  to  be  Interesting  and  significant,  his- 
toric places  need  not  be  associated  with  the 
Civil  War.  or  with  the  battles  of  any  war. 
for  that  mater.  Every  year  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  visit  Washington  Ir- 
vlng's  mansion.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  home 
In  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island.  Franklin  Rooee- 
velfs  hcMne  at  Hyde  Park.  These  houses 
tell  lis  something  about  great  men.  They 
add  to  our  Judgment  and  taste.  They  are 
authentic  American  history. 

There  Is  so  much  to  be  seen  In  Boston  and 
In  the  areas  around  It.  The  scene  of  the 
Boston  Massacre.  Faneull  Hall.  North  Square 
and  the  old  North  Church.  Dorchester 
Heights,  Bunker  Hill,  the  Capitol  Building  it- 
self, the  old  corner  bookstore,  the  Thomas 
Crease  house,  Shirley  place  and  the  Shlrley- 
Eustls  house,  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse, 
the  Lexington  and  Concord  Battle  Road,  the 
Mlnuteman  National  Historical  Park  In  the 
towns  of  Lexington.  Lincoln,  and  Concord, 
all  of  these  constitute  an  historical  treas- 
ure trove.  Perhape  none  of  them  surpasses 
in  fidelity  to  historical  detail  the  Saugus 
Ironworks  restoration. 

I  think  that  we  may  Justifiably  hope  that 
each  year  an  Increasing  number  of  our  peo- 
ple will  become  aware  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  local  history  and  historic 
preservation. 

As  you  know,  and  as  I  know,  and  as  anyone 
may  see  by  this  restoration  of  the  Saugus 
Ironworks,  when  Americans  become  con- 
vinced that  something  should  be  done,  It 
virlU  be  done,  and  It  Is  done,  and  It  is  well 
done. 


Commonity  of  Telephone,  Tex.,  Give« 
Nation  an  Example  of  Self-Help  by 
a  Small  Town 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
In  the  soaring  plans  being  made  for  the 
age  of  the  giant  metropolis,  the  role  of 
the  tiny  community  of  America  in  the 
space  age  is  often  overlooked.  Yet  their 
problems  of  development  are  sometimes 
far  more  difficult  and  are  faced  by  the 
residents   of   these   small   communities 
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with  less  help  than  larger  cities,  and 
with  virtually  no  public  credit  when  good 
worlc  is  done. 

One  small  commxmity  in  Texas  has 
done  such  fine  work  in  handling  its  own 
problems  that  its  200  residents  have  at- 
tracted statewide  attention  for  their 
achievement. 

In  my  (pinion  the  work  they  have 
done  in  this  community — Telephone,  in 
Fannin  County.  Tex. — across  the  Red 
River  from  Oklahoma-,  is  deserving  of 
national  recognition.  I  commend  each 
and  every  citizen  of  Telephone,  Tex.,  for 
their  enterprise  and  community  spirit 
that  has  achieved  this  national  recogni- 
tion.   There  is  enterprise  in  Telephone. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Associated  Press  writer  Ron- 
nie Thompson  entitled  "Dying  Tele- 
phone Finds  New  Life"  from  the  Sunday, 
June  22.  1963.  edition  of  the  San  Antonio 
,  Express  News,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Top   Rtjkal   CoMMUNrrr — Dting   Telephone 

Finds  Njcw  Lifi: 

(By  Ronnie  Thompson) 

(Telephone,  a  tiny  conun unity  near  the 
banks  of  the  Red  River  on  the  Texas-Okla- 
homa border,  recently  was  named  Texas'  top 
rural  community  of  1963  by  Texas  A.  &  M. 
College's  Extension  Service.  The  less  than 
200  residents  of  Telephone  are  proud,  because 
not  many  years  ago  their  little  town  was 
dying.) 

Telephone.  Tex.— Like  many  Texas  farm- 
ing communities.  Telephone  once  was  a 
bustling  town. 

On  Saturdays,  wagons  and  buggies  were 
so  thick  that  hitching  space  was  hard  to 
find. 

That  was  many  years  ago  when  Its  land 
was  naturally  rich.  "King  Cotton"  ruled, 
corn  grew  tall  and  straight. 

But  like  many  such  communities — Tele- 
phone— named  In  1880  when  Alexander 
Graham  Bell's  invention  was  new — began  to 
die  as  Industry  took  over  America. 

Many  farmers  were  unable  to  stay  abreast 
of  mechanization  and  advanced  techinques. 
Erosion  took  Its  toll,  leaving  tired,  wornout 
sou.  The  boll  weevil  moved  In  to  stay. 
Families  left  their  farms  to  move  to  cities. 
Homes  stood  vacant. 

As  the  years  went  by.  the  population 
dwindled.  Children  who  grew  up  on  the 
farms  left  to  seek  greater  opportunities. 

The  relative  handful  that  remained  came 
to  realise  the  seriousness  of  their  plight. 
Last  year  39  families  decided  to  change 
things. 

Twelve  months  later,  after  an  extemvive 
soil  development  and  general  improvement 
program,  the  northeast  Texas  conununlty 
near  the  Red  River  was  named  the  State's 
top  rural  community. 

When  Residents  speak  of  Telephone,  they're 
talking  about  a  cluster  of  farms  drawn  to- 
gether by  a  few  small  stores,  three  churches, 
a  post  office  and  a  barber  shop. 

a    CX>MMON    PXTHPOSB 

Bob  Old,  farmer  and  president  of  the  Tele- 
phone Community  Improvement  Club,  de- 
scribee It  this  way: 

"We're  Just  a  group  of  people  who  have  a 
common  purpose  •  •  •  we  call  ourselves  a 
community. 

"We're  pretty  poor  but  we  decided  to 
change  this.  Our  land  had  to  be  made 
richer  •   •   •  through  proper  fertilization. 

During  the  last  13  months,  five  test  plots 
of  cotton  were  planted  under  controlled 
fertilization.    The  average  yield  was  brought 


up  from  878  pounds  to  433  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre — roughly  .68  bales  per  acre. 

Area  farmers  have  put  these  results-  to 
work  this  year. 

Similar  discoveries  were  made  In  test  plots 
of  cotton  and  peanuts,  other  major  crops. 

Telephone  has  long  range  plans.  By  1965, 
It  hopes  to  have  an  average  of  a  bale-per- 
acre  cotton,  60-bu8hel-per-acre  corn,  and  60- 
bushel-per-acre  peanuts. 

Such  yields.  Old  said,  would  raise  farm 
family  Income  $3,000.  last  year's  total  farm 
gross  Income  for  the  community  was 
9302,000. 

When  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  Extension  Service's 
contest  Judges  came  to  town,  the  develop- 
ment club  had  34  majc«-  accomplishments 
listed  from  April  1,  1962,  to  April  1,  1963 — 
the  period  Judged. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Aside  from  a  general  sprucing  up,  these 
accomplishments  Included: 

Organization  of  an  oral  poUo  immuniza- 
tion drive  which  resulted  In  2,194  Immuniza- 
tions. 

Construction  of  three  new  homes  and  re- 
modeling of  17  others. 

A  fund  drive  fox  club  projects  which  raised 
•1,187.30  with  no  Individual  contribution 
more  than  $25. 

A  Parent-Teachers  Association  box  supper 
which  raised  $1,000  to  help  maintain  a  flve- 
teacher  school. 

Also,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  the  quiet 
Fannin  County  community  didn't  even  have 
a  telephone  to  match  Its  name.  Now,  37  out 
of  39  families  have  telephones. 

The  community  received  $450  for  winning 
first  place  In  the  Texas  Community  Improve- 
ment Association. 

"We're  all  proud,"  Old  said.  "But  we're 
not  going  to  let  It  go  at  that. 

"We  are  determined  to  Increase  otir  in- 
come, to  have  economic  opportunities  for 
young  and  old  to  have  better  homes,  better 
health  conditions,  better  recreation  and  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  our  business  and  bur  world 
around  us." 


Free  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, July  13,  in  conjunction  with  the  na- 
tional observation  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  of  July  14-20,  the  Free  Friends  of 
the  Captive  Nations  will  parade  in  St. 
Louis  as  a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  scores  of 
millions  of  men  and  wwnen  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  those  very 
nations  Soviet  Russia  and  Communist 
China  which  are  actively  undertaking  a 
most  determined  program  of  colonalism 
can  talk  and  be  heard  concerning  the 
virtues  of  anti-imperialism  and  decolon- 
ization. The  recent  histories  of  Hungary 
and  Tibet  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa  on  the  other 
are  tangible  evidence  of  the  true  iden- 
tity of  the  present-day  imperialists.  The 
facts  are  a  firm  rebuttal  to  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China, 
and  certain  self-styled  neutral  nations. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  allow  the  facts 
to  rebut  the  propaganda.  In  every  pos- 
sible way  we  must  assert  our  determina- 


tion to  remain  free  ourselves  and  to  re- 
affirm our  unwillingness  to  be  content  as 
long  as  millions  remain  in  bondage. 

We  must  adopt  a  positive  approach  to 
the  problems  of  our  foreign  policy.  We 
cannot  be  content  with  the  preservation 
of  our  own  freedom,  but  must  work  to 
insure  success  and  freedom  for  captive 
peoples  the  world  over.  We  must  make 
the  world  conscious  of  our  belief  that 
freedom  is  for  all  people  and  that  true 
self-determination  is  the  heart  of  free- 
dom. It  is  for  all  people  to  choose  the 
course  of  their  future  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  periodically  to  reassess  their 
choice.  Until  the  world  is  such  that  the 
citizens  of  all  its  nations  have  more  than 
the  right  passively  to  assent  to  an  op- 
pressive form  of  government  and  more 
than  the  right  to  make  a  once  and  bind- 
ing choice  of  government,  we  cannot  rest 
content. 

Accordingly,  it  is  proper  that  we  cele- 
brate Captive  Nations  Week  as  a  symbol 
of  our  consciousness  of  the  present  fate 
of  these  peoples  and  our  determination 
that  they  shall  not  be  forgotten.  We  are 
the  present  hope  of  these  nations  and 
must  continue  to  be  their  hope  for  the 
future. 


U.N.  AchieTements 


EXTin^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

•  or  ICINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  June  6, 1963 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one 
way  the  UJf.'s  present  financial  crisis 
has  been  beneficial;  for  it  has  stimu- 
lated many  of  our  citizens  and  those  of 
the  free  world  to  take  stock  of  what  the 
UJJ.  has  achieved  in  the  171/2  years  since 
its  inception.  In  the  article  which  fol- 
lows, Andrew  W.  Cordier.  dean  of  the 
School  of  International  Affairs  of  Co- 
lumbia University  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most American  experts  on  international 
organization,  comments  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.N. : 

It  is  argued  In  some  qxiarters  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  Ineffective — that  we  must 
rely  on  our  NATO  allies  rather  than  on  an 
organization  of  over  100  nations  of  different 
political  systems,  races,  cultural  backgrounds 
and  economic  development.  This  argument 
avoids  the  real  issue.  In  the  current  world 
situation  both  NATO  and  the  United  Nations 
are  essential.  It  Is  not  a  case  of  either  one 
or  the  other.  NATO  is  necessary  and  should 
be  strengthened  as  a  protection  agalns  pos- 
sible Communist  aggression,  while  the 
United  Nations  Is  necessary  and  should  be 
strengthened  to  cope  with  the  many  world 
problems  and  crises  which  could  easily 
spread  Into  major  conflagrations.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  Nations  has  in  the  last  6 
years  prevented  at  least  three  major  con- 
flicts, one  in  the  Middle  East,  one  in  the 
Congo,  one  in  New  Guinea,  and  has  recently 
turned  a  potential  explosion  In  Ruanda- 
Urundl  Into  a  peaceful,  constructive  devel- 
opment of  people  from  colonialism  to 
freedom. 

Again  It  Is  said,  pursuing  another  line  of 
argument,  that  the  United  Nations  has  been 
rendered  useless  by  the  Soviet  veto.  Yet  in 
spite  of  over  100  Soviet  vetoes  in  the  Security 
Council  and  many  Soviet  negative  votes  In 
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the  General  Aasembly.  the  United  Nation* 
has  acted  forcefully  on  a  wide  range  of 
political  and  economic  problem*.  For  ex- 
ample, the  campaign  of  the  Soviet*  against 
Dag  Hammarskjold  waa  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  confidence  of  83  to  11.  The  Soviet  cam- 
paign to  replace  a  single  Secretary  General 
by  a  three-man  "troika"  had  no  support  in 
any  quarter,  and  U  Thant  waa  selected  to 
complete  Dag  Hammarskjolds  term  of  office. 
The  United  NaUons  Charter  waa  l)ased  on 
the  assumption  of  great  power  cooperation. 
The  absence  of  this  cooperation  has  been 
compensated  for,  sometimes  decisively,  by 
the  coUecUve  strength  and  support  of  smal- 
ler powers  Joined  In  efforts,  with  ourselves, 
to  achieve  peaceful  solutions. 

It  is  also  sometimes  said  that  the  small 
powers  now  can  out-vote  the  great  powers 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  that  therefore 
the  United  Nations  Is  becoming  "Irrespon- 
sible." But  the  record  as  of  today  does  not 
confirm  thU  argument.  For  example.  In  the 
last  General  Assembly,  by  the  end  of  the 
February  session.  138  resolutions  had  been 
passed.  Of  these  89  were  passed  unani- 
mously. 21  unanimously  with  a  few  absten- 
tions: and  28  by  a  split  vote,  but  with  the 
necessary  majority.  During  the  last  ;>ecade 
the  General  Assembly  passed  some  1.100 
resolutions  and  only  on  somewhat  less  than 
a  dozen  of  these.  Involving  matters  of  di- 
rect Interest,  did  the  US.  delegation  find  It- 
self on  the  minority  side.  If  we  believe 
generally  In  a  world  community,  we  must 
become  adjusted  psychologically.  In  common 
with  aU  other  members,  to  being  listed 
ocasslonally  on  the  minority  side.  The  dan- 
ger of  being  frequently  outvoted  In  the 
General  Assembly  Just  does  not  exist  under 
present  clrcvunstances. 

It  Is  argued  by  some  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  too  costly.  In  strict  concordance 
with  our  national  wealth  and  Income.  In  re- 
lation to  other  members,  we  pay  about  one- 
third  of  the  United  Nations  budget.  Tet 
f  all  of  the  doUars  spent  by  all  of  the  United 
Nations  agencies,  on  all  United  Nations  pro- 
grams, amount  this  year  to  $1.11  for  each 
American.  This  compares  with  $280  per 
American  spent  for  armaments.  The  real 
question  with  regard  to  the  financial  burden 
Is  not  alone  what  other  members  of  the 
United  NaUons  will  pay.  but  how  deeply 
we  believe,  as  Americans,  In  the  principles 
for  which  the  United  Nations  exists — and 
In  the  reasonably  good  record  that  It  has 
made  In  support  of  these  principles  and  our 
basic  self-interest. 


Community  'nieater$  Spreadio;  in  West 
Virpnia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vnciNL* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  widespread  development 
of  the  community  theater  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  described  by  the  Charleston. 
W.  Va..  Gazette-Mail  in  its  issue  of  June 
16,  1963.  Beckley,  Charleston,  Hunting- 
ton, Logan,  Parkersburg,  Ripley,  St.  Al- 
bans, and  Wheeling  all  now  have  regular 
dramatic  presentations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the, Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thx  40th  Tia«  roB  PLxnas 
As  in  the  case  of  many  commxinlty  the- 
aters throughout  the  cctmtry.  the  Kanawha 
Players,  of  Charleston,  oame  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Influence  exercised  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America  formed  In  Evanston,  ni., 
back  In  the  early  part  of  this  century.  It 
was  a  reading  and  discussion  group  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  elevating  the  theater  to 
art  In  this  country,  and  the  Interest  aroused 
In  turn  brought  about  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  actual  theaters 

Charleston  had  Its  chapter  of  the  Drama 
League,  a  small  group  of  people  who  dreamed 
of  having  their  own  little  theater,  and  pro- 
ducing quality  plays,  a  dream  that  mate- 
rialized Into  what  Is  now  the  oldest,  and  in 
all  probebUlty.  the  strongest  little  theater 
organization  In  West  Virginia.  The  Kanawha 
Players  are  now  In  the  midst  of  the  40th 
season. 

It  was  In  the  summer  of  1922  that  the 
group  comprising  the  league  chapter  gath- 
ered together  and  engaged  Miss  Rose  Portler, 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Mason  College 
of  Music  and  Pine  Arts,  as  director,  and  thus 
their  dream  became  crystallized  Into  Ka- 
nawha Players. 

Guiding  lights  at  the  historic  occasion  In- 
cluded Mrs.  Hugh  Nicholson.  Miss  Laura  May 
Haughwout.  Mr*.  Harrold  Sterrett,  Mrs. 
Hunter  McCUntlc.  Miss  Eleanor  ChUton, 
Howard  Baer.  Abney  Payne.  NeU  French.  Syd- 
ney Laldley.  and  L.  T.  Bengston. 

Today  there  are  more  than  a  half  dozen 
community  theaters  In  the  State,  others  In- 
cluding Logan  Community  Players,  St.  Al- 
bans LltUe  Theater,  Beckley  Curtain  Callers. 
Community  Players  of  Huntington,  Kith  "n 
Hills  Theater  Society,  Hlpley,  Uttle  Theater 
of  Wheeling.  Inc.,  and  Actors"  Guild  of 
Parkersburg.  Inc. 

W.  S.  Mason,  head  of  the  Mason  School 
and  a  leading  pioneer  In  the  development 
of  Charleston's  musical  life,  became  the  first 
musical  director  for  the  Kanawha  Players. 
Music  for  nxany  years  was  an  Integral  part 
of  every  play,  the  orchestra  playing  during 
Intermission  as  well  as  before  and  after  the 
play. 

In  November  of  1922  the  first  offering  was 
placed  before  the  Charleston  public.  It 
comprised  three  one-act  plays,  which  have 
come  to  be  described  as  "grassroots  plays, 
representative  of  the  new  realism."  Several 
hundred  people  attended  two  performances 
given  at  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School,  then  Charleston  High  School.  Au- 
dience reaction  was  favorable,  and  five  more 
productions  followed   that  season. 

In  the  fall  of  1923  Perceval  Renlers,  an 
early  product  of  Harvard  Unlversltys  fa- 
mous "47"  Workshop,  founded  by  George 
Pierce  Baker,  arrived  In  Charleston  to  re- 
place Miss  Portler,  who  had  left.  He  pieced 
out  his  salary  by  teaching  elocution  at  the 
Mason  School. 

Now  an  established  novelist  and  play- 
wright, Renlers.  who  lives  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  stayed  long  enough  to  marry  Ash- 
ton  Fltzhugh  Woodman,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  Charleston  family.  His  leaving 
was  brought  about  by  the  Inability  of  the 
Players  to  pay  him  a  salary  any  longer. 
That  was  In  the  spring  of  1924,  and  Mrs. 
Phil  Conley  finished  the  season  by  directing 
"Smllln"  Through." 

For  the  next  2  years  the  Players  continued 
to  operate  without  professional  directors. 
Then  at  the  end  of  1925,  the  group  that 
had  kept  the  organization  going  leased  the 
old  Methodist  Church  building  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Washington  and  Dickinson  streets, 
where  the  post  office  now  stands.  The 
Players  promptly  named  It  the  Playhouse 
and  became  incorporated. 

The  Playhouse  was  used  for  rehearsals, 
first-night  parties,  meetings,  and  various 
social  events  as  well  as  for  theater.  It  seated 
300  persons.  By  1926  membership,  both 
active  and  sustaining,  had  Increased  to 
around  400.    Season  tickets  made  their  ap- 


pearance for  the  first  time.     The  cost   was 
$10  for  six  plays. 

Bruce  McLeod,  an  old  vaudevUle  trouper, 
who  worked  for  a  local  utility  company,  was 
hired  as  part-time  director.  Plays  averaged 
four  performances,  and  the  hit  of  the  1926- 
27  season  was  "Seventh  Heaven."  Since 
that  time,  of  course,  the  players,  like  many 
cultural  organizations  that  have  to  operate 
without  subsidy,  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs,  and  at  times  have  faced  what  at  the 
time  appeared  like  sudden  death,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  nucleus  of  zealots,  hap- 
pily, who  have  insisted  on  carrying  on  de- 
spite handicaps  and  the  lack  of  local  talent, 
such  as  was  the  case  before  World  War  II. 
The  first  of  the  directors  of  note  was  Ra- 
mon Savlch.  who  came  In  1929  and  remained 
four  seasons.  Edward  J.  Crowley,  who  was 
hired  In  1934.  and  who  remained  for  but  r. 
single  season,  exhibited  real  gifts  as  a  direc- 
tor. He  was  followed  by  Richard  N.  Gage, 
who  was  In  charge  for  11  seasons,  and  who 
unquestionably  was  one  of  the  players'  out- 
standing directors,  ranking  along  with  the 
current  holder  of  the  position.  Chris  Ring- 
ham.  Jr..  who  came  In  the  fall  of  1955. 

Over  the  years  the  players  have  been 
pushed  about  from  pillar  to  post,  since  the 
Playhouse  fire  April  10.  1936.  Plays  have 
been  presented  In  such  disparate  places  as 
Billy  Bryant's  old  showboat.  Intermediate 
Court.  Shrine  Mosque.  Municipal  Audito- 
rium. Morris  Harvey  College  Auditorium. 
Charleston  Woman's  Club.  United  Fuel  Gas 
Auditorium,  and,  of  course,  the  Civic  Center 
Little  Theater,  the  best  of  all. 

For  a  time  a  policy  of  Importing  profes- 
sional talent  In  guest  artist  roles  was  fol- 
lowed. Among  those  coming  from  outside 
were  Dulcle  Cooper,  Elsa  Wilbur,  Matthew 
Smith,  Lowell  Gllmore.  Staats  Cotsworth, 
and  William  Cragln. 

However,  their  performances  do  not  stand 
out  In  one's  mind  as  much  as  do  those  of 
some  local  people  who  made  frequent  ap- 
pearances, among  them  being  Charles  F. 
Stuart,  who  was  In  the  first  production  and 
Is  still  with  the  players,  Vondea  Hamilton 
Mann.  Elizabeth  Sala  Sununers.  Mlml  Ohley 
Pickering.  Silas  W.  Pickering.  Mrs.  J.  Black- 
bum  Watts,  Louise  Howell  Dabney.  Preston 
McClanahan,  Ruth  Downes.  Charles  Gilmoxir, 
William  Snyder,  and  Dewey  E.  S.  Kuhns. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  stems  from  the 
fact  that  Mary  Lee  Settle,  novelist,  became 
attracted  to  the  players  following  the  arrival 
of  Gage  on  the  scene,  and  acted  In  several 
productions.  MThlle  with  the  players,  she 
gathered  material  of  her  first  novel.  "The 
Love  Eaters,"  a  story  of  theater  and  social 
snobbery. 

Productions  during  tlfe  40  seasons  have 
been  widely  varying  both  as  to  quality  and 
character  of  the  play.  Shakespeare,  Shaw. 
Barrie,  Noel  Coward,  Molnar  Glraudoux.  Al- 
bert Husson.  A.  A.  Milne.  Chekov.  Pirandello, 
and  Emlyn  Williams  have  been  among  the 
foreign  playwrights  represented,  while  the 
more  prominent  native  playwrlghte  have  In- 
cluded Eugene  O'Neill,  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  William  Saroyan.  Ar- 
thur MUler,  John  van  Druten,  *  Sidney 
Howard.  John  Patrick.  Tennessee  Williams, 
Paul  Osbom,  and  Sidney  Kingsley. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  centennial  year  of 
West  Virginia,  the  players  are  again  enjoying 
an  era  of  prosperity  with  membership  high 
and  with  audiences  for  performances  for  the 
most  part  being  very  satisfactory.  In  addi- 
tion, the  pracUce  of  giving  experimental  pro- 
ductions at  the  Kanawha  City  workshop  U 
now  in  its  second  season  and  Is  attracting 
Increased  public  Interest. 

As  a  special  bonus  centennial  attraction 
the  players  in  May  presented  a  play  by  a 
West  Virginia  playwright  and  novelist  that 
Is  based  on  a  historical  event  very  pertinent 
to  the  State's  lOO-year  birthday.  It  was 
"The  Anvil"  by  Julia  Davis,  and  It  deals 
with  the  trial  of  John  Brown,  the  famotis 
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abolitionist,  known  for  his  attack  on  Harpers 
Perry  In  1859  when  he  and  his  men  captured 
an  armory  and  planned  to  free  the  Negro 
slaves  by  force. 


WINS  Asks  Tax  Break  for  EntertaJncrt, 
Authors,  and  Ballpiayer$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  thoughtful  radio  edi- 
torial which  was  broadcast  by  WINS  on 
May  29.  1963.  The  editorial  points  out 
the  present  effect  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  on  entertainers,  authors,  and 
ballplayers  whose  income  Is  high  1  year 
and  low  the  next  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  business.  The  editorial  praises 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  that  a  per- 
son whose  yearly  gross  income  jumps 
one-third  over  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious 4  years  could  add  up  his  income  for 
all  5  years,  strike  an  average,  and  pay 
his  income  tax  on  the  basis  of  this  aver- 
age. I  believe  that  this  is  eminently  fair 
and  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  support 
this  tax  reform. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Tax   Reltkf    roa    Ballplayers,    Actors,    and 
Authors 
(By  Mark  Olds) 

Meet  Barry  Smith,  standup  comic,  a  fun. 
ny  man  with  tax  woes  he  Just  can't  seem  to 
laugh  off. 

For  years,  Barry  had  knocked  around 
nightclubs,  hoping  to  get  his  big  break.  His 
average  yearly  earnings  during  this  gruelling 
apprenticeship — $5,000  per  annum. 

Then  last  year,  something  incredible  hap- 
pened. He  suddenly  came  out  of  nowhere 
and  became  big  box  ofQce,  and  when  Income 
tax  time  rolled  around,  he  found  himself  In 
the  90-percent  bracket,  keeping  about  910,000 
out  of  the  $100,000  he  had  earned.  Over  the 
last  5  years,  our  mythical  comedian  had 
earned  about  $120,000  and  had  taken  home 
only  $26,000. 

Good  deal  for  the  Treasury.  Bad  news 
for  Barry. 

Now,  however,  Barry  may  get  some  relief. 
So  might  the  thousands  of  actors,  ballplayers 
and  authors  who  are  In  the  same  bind — that 
of  having  incomes  that  fluctuate  violently 
from  year  to  year. 

The  break  would  come  from  a  bit  of  Ken- 
nedy-backed tax  reform  that  is  now  awaiting 
approval  In  the  House  action  basket. 

The  bill  would  work  this  way:  If  a  tax- 
payer's yearly  gross  jumps  one-third  over 
the  average  of  the  previous  4  years,  he  could 
add  up  all  ^^  Income  for  all  5  years,  strike 
an  average,  and  pay  the  average  figure  as  his 
tax  for  each  year. 

A  fair  solution,  WINS  feels,  for  the  long- 
neglected  problem  of  people  with  Incomes 
that  vary  tremendously  from  year  to  year. 


WINS,  therefore,  urges  New  York  City's 
congressional  delegation  to  rally  behind  the 
measure,  and  help  It  gain  passage. 


The  U.N.: 


Political  Leaderthqi  for  the 
Nonalined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  U.N.  contributes 
to  the  political  order  of  the  world  com- 
munity were  not  foreseen  in  the  charter, 
nor  are  they  easily  and  commonly  recog- 
nized. The  following  excerpt  from  an 
article  by  Herbert  Nicholas  ix)ints  out  a 
little-discussed  U.N.  function,  that  of 
providing  political  direction  to  the  non- 
alined nations : 

Put  in  the  narrower  perspective  of  "the 
West's  Interests,  It  Is  the  membership  of 
these  states  In  the  U.N.,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
their  participation  In  the  tasks  <e.g.,  the 
Congo  force)  of  the  organization  as  well  as 
In  the  benefits  (e.g.,  technical  aid)  that  pro- 
vide the  strongest  guarantees  that  their  non- 
all  nement  will  not  end  In  their  being  swept 
Into  the  Communist  embrace.  Useless  to 
allege — or  Indeed  to  deny — that  they  Intro- 
duce elements  of  unpredictability,  uncer- 
tainty. Irresponsibility,  even,  upon  occasion, 
sheer  Incomprehension,  Into  the  workings  of 
the  U.N.  But  this  Is  because  these  elements 
exist  In  the  real  world  to  which  we  and  they 
belong.  The  temptation  to  exclude  them 
from  the  U.N.  Is  the  temptation  to  preserve 
a  neat  and  cosy  model  at  the  price  of  dis- 
torting what  reality  is  like.  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  votes  they  cast  and  the 
spieeches  they  will  untiringly  make  will  be 
more  or  less  responsible  according  as  they 
have  more  or  less  faith  In  the  Impartiality 
and  courage  of  the  executive  head  of  the  or- 
ganization. Dag  Hanunarskjdld  had  to  suffer 
much  at  the  hands  of  those  he  tried  to  help 
but  if  the  record  of  this  tenure  proves  any- 
thlnk  It  proves  this.  In  the  present  "twi- 
light of  colonialism"  we  shall  never  see  the 
lndei>endent  states  of  Africa  line  up  behind 
the  leadership  of  a  European  great  power  as 
the  Latin  Americans  did  behind  the  United 
States.  The  one  chance  of  retaining  their 
support  for  some  sort  of  orderly  and  peaceful 
development  in  International  relations, 
rather  than  being  seduced  by  communism 
or  relapsing  Into  anarchy,  lies  in  the  leader- 
ship of  a  U.N.  Secretary-General  they  can 
trust — though,  of  course,  he  in  turn  will 
need  all  the  support  the  Western  Powers 
can  give  him. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimbvirse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1930). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  dociiments  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cos*  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  oU  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cast  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1931). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubLc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dlS4X>unt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  p>ercent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmima 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Repreeentatlvee,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Voluntary  Action,  Not  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  L  TALMADGE 

or    OKORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPrED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recklessness  of  trying  to  force  people 
how  to  think  and  act  and  conduct  their 
private  lives  and  businesses  in  the  area 
of  human  relations  is  more  than  ever  be- 
ing brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  civil  rights  paokage  of 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  in  a  number  of 
recent  editorials,  h&s  pointed  out  that 
problems  concerning  personal  and  pri- 
vate activities  are  matters  which  should 
be  resolved  voluntarily,  according  to  lo- 
cal conditions  and  Individual  con- 
sciences, and  not  by  threats,  coercion  and 
highhandedness  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
these  editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Should  Be  Voltottaet 

There  Is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
do  things,  a  hard  way  and  an  easy  way.  a 
voluntary  and  an  Involuntary  way. 

When  local  conditions  make  possible  the 
desegregation  of  facilities  such  as  hotels  and 
restaurants  on  a  voluntary  basis,  that  is  all 
right. 

The  key  word  Is  voluntary  and  that  is  the 
way  It  should  be  done. 

Such  has  been  the  Atlanta  system  so  far,  a 
gradual  process  based  on  conversation,  nego- 
tiation and  collective  bargaining. 

The  results  have  been  sensible  solutions 
sensibly  arrived  at. 

Compulsion  by  Washington? 

It  Is  not  needed  In  places  where  local  con- 
ditions make  voluntary  solutions  pyossible. 

In  places  where  local  conditions  are  im- 
possible, compulsion  would  only  add  to  the 
strain  and  resentment. 

National  politics  notwithstanding,  local 
customs,  traditions,  and  usage  must  be  hon- 
ored In  working  out  these  problems.  Any 
other  course  is  reckless. 

Government   bt    MiNoarrr? 

When  a  politician  starts  preaching  on 
moral  issues  an  election  most  likely  is  com- 
ing up. 

Expediency  generally  Ls  the  basic  morality 
In  politics.  And  the  correct  thing  to  do  Is 
that  which  will  win  the  most  votes. 

So  it  Is  with  the  package  of  civil  rights 
bills  turned  over  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Ttils  package  contains  some  danger- 
ous articles,  some  ot  which  are  impossible 
of  enforcement  and  some  of  which  should 
be  impossible  to  pass. 

Senator  Herman  Talmadge  describes  it  as 
setting  up  a  police  state  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man relations. 
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It  does  about  everything  except  name  the 
military   governors  and  provinces. 

The  package  Is  a  strong  bid  for  the  Negro 
vote  which  the  administration  already  has. 
If  It  Ls  true,  as  some  suggest,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  panicked  or  black- 
mailed into  this  by  some  of  the  most  radical 
of  the  Negro  leaders,  it  could  be  the  biggest 
backfire  in  recent  political  history. 

The  majority  may  remember  It  has  rights, 
too. 

The  President  says  he  wants  It  to  calm 
racial  tensions.  It  very  well  could  Increase 
them  by  encoxiraglng  irresponsible  agitators 
In  the  belief  that  they  are  beyond  the  law, 
or  can  order  laws  written. 

The  bills  were  submitted  to  Congress  after 
a  great  softening  up  barrage  by  bellwether 
columnists  and  other  commentators. 

The  greatest  favor  Congrees  now  can  do 
the  country  Is  scrutinize  and  debate  every 
comma  in  these  measures. 

They  are  not  necessary.  Some  are  dan- 
gerous.    There   are   other  solutions. 

Majorities  have  their  rights,  too.  As  Rep- 
resentative Casl  Vinson  of  Mllledgevllle  tells 
us,  the  President's  proposals  are  based  on 
the  concept  that  minorities  have  rights 
which  supersede  their  obligations. 

This  Is  both  dangerous  and  Immoral.  It 
would  be  fine  If  it  also  turned  out  to  be 
inexpedient. 


WUiiam  Lowndes  Calhoun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  meet  Adm.  William  L.  Cal- 
houn at  the  launching  last  Saturday, 
June  22,  of  the  Polaris  submarine,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  in  Newport  News,  Va.  Ad- 
miral Calhoun's  lovely  daughter,  Rosalie, 
christened  the  John  C.  Calhoun;  and  the 
admiral's  charming  wife  was  the  matron 
of  honor.  Admiral  Calhoun  is  a  great 
grandson  of  the  famous  South  Carolina 
statesman.  Admiral  Calhoun  rendered 
this  Nation  and  the  free  world  magnifi- 
cent service  during  World  War  n  as  the 
genius  behind  the  unexcelled  logistic 
support  for  our  Pacific  Fleet  and  the 
highly  successful  campaigns  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  following  is  a  brief  r^.sume  of  the 
long  and  briliant  career  of  Admiral  Cal- 
houn: 

AoM.  William  L.  Calhoun 

William  Lowndes  Calhoun  was  born  In 
Palatka,  Fla.,  on  July  13,  1884,  son  of  Benja- 
min Putman  and  Julia  Catherine  (Peter- 
man)  Calhoun.  He  attended  Palatka  High 
School,  and  was  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis.  Md.,  from  his  native 
State  in  1902.  As  a  midshipman  he  was  a 
member  of  the  rifle  team.  Graduated  on 
February  12,  1906,  he  served  the  2  years  at 
sea.  then  required  by  law,  and  was  commis- 


sioned on  February  12,  1908.  He  subse- 
quently advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral 
to  date  from  February  27,  1942,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  retired  list  of  the  UB. 
Navy  in  that  rank  on  December  1,  1946.  On 
January  14,  1954,  at  Coronado,  Calif.,  Fleet 
Adm.  C.  W.  Nimltz,  U.S.  Navy,  delivered  Ad- 
miral Calhoun  a  commission  dated  August  T. 
1947,  promoting  him  to  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list. 

Ordered  first  to  the  U.S.S.  C^affanoogra, 
on  Asiatic  station,  he  remained  aboard  until 
November  1908,  then  reported  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  Atlantic  Fleet,  for  duty  In 
the  U.S.S.  New  Jersey.  In  May  1909  he  was 
ordered  to  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  to  Join  the 
U.S.S.  Maryland,  and  served  on  board  that 
armored  cruiser  until  1913,  as  gunnery  oflBcer 
for  18  months,  and  for  1  month  as  chief 
engineer  as  additional  duty.  Dviring  that 
period  the  Maryland  won  the  Gunnery 
Trophy  and  Battle  Efficiency  Pennant.  In 
July  1913  he  reported  as  Inspector  of  Ord- 
nance of  the  Connecticut  District.  Watervllet 
Arsenal,  West  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  and  In  December 
1914  was  assigned  additional  duty  as  Inspec- 
tor-Instructor of  Naval  Militia,  Bridgeport 
and  South  Norwalk. 

From  August  1915  luitll  December  of  that 
year  he  had  Instruction  In  submarines  on 
board  the  XJ3.3.  Columbia.  U.S.S.  Tcmopah. 
and  UjS.S.  Cheyenne,  and  qualified  for  com- 
mand of  submarines.  He  was  then  ordered 
to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  fit  out  the  VBS. 
L-7.  as  prospective  commanding  officer. 
When  so  assigned  he  had  additional  duty 
as  Inspector  of  machinery  and  ordnance  at 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Long  Beach,  and 
works  of  Hall  Scott  Motor  Co.,  West  Berkeley, 
Calif.  As  additional  duty  he  also  com- 
manded the  U.S.S.  Farragut.  was  Inspector- 
Instructor  of  naval  mllltla  at  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara,  and  In  Jiuie  1917  served 
as  acting  Inspector  of  machinery,  works  of 
the  California  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Long 
Beach,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Mer- 
chant Vessel  Board.  12th  District  Section, 
in  San  Francisco. 

Detached  from  the  UB.S.  L-7  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1917,  the  day  before  she  was  placed 
in  commission,  he  became  conunander. 
Submarine  Force  Division  1,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet,  later  designated  commander.  Sub- 
marine Flotilla  1.  Atlantic.  In  December 
1918,  after  the  amUstice,  he  was  assigned 
additional  duty  as  commander.  Submarine 
Base  and  Naval  Air  Station,  Coco  Solo.  CZ. 
He  assumes  command  when  that  btise  was 
commissioned  In  1919.  and  that  year  was 
awarded  the  Victory  Medal  with  submarine 
clasp.  In  April  1919  he  had  temporary  duty 
with  the  Cruiser  Force,  VS.  Fleet,  and  in 
May  Joined  the  V.SS.  Mississippi,  in  which 
he  served  as  gunnery  officer  until  December 
1920.  The  Mississif^  won  the  highest  in- 
dividual ship  gunnery  honors  for  the  years 
1919-20. 

In  February  1921  he  reported  for  duty  in 
connection  with  fitting  out  the  U.S.S.  Cali- 
fornia as  the  battleship's  prospective  gunnery 
officer.  Before  she  was  commissioned,  how- 
ever, he  was  assigned  duty  as  Naval  Inspec- 
tor of  Ordnance  in  Charge,  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion Depot,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  where  he 
served  from  April  1921  to  July  1923.  He  then 
assumed  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Young,  and 
was  serving  as  her  commanding  officer  when 
that  destroyer  went  aground  at  Point  Honda. 
Calif.,  on  September  8,  1923.     The  ensuing 
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court  of   Inquiry  and  general  court-martial 
rendered  a  verdict  of  fully  acquitted. 

He  was  awarded  a  letter  of  commendation 
by  tke  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which  Included 
the  following  statement:  "Hla  coolness,  Intel- 
ligence and  seamanlike  ability  shown  after 
the  vessel  under  his  command  stranded,  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  disaster. 
Every  member  of  the  crew  who  reached  the 
beach  owed  his  life  to  Commander  Calhoun." 

In  December  1923,  following  temporary 
duty  on  the  UJ3  S  Melville,  he  reported  to  the 
battleship  U.S.S.  Maryland.  conunUsloned  In 
1921.  He  served  as  her  na^ator  until  June 
1925.  when  he  was  detached  at  Honolulu, 
T.H..  then  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
a  second  tour  of  duty  as  Naval  Inspector  of 
Ordnance  In  Charge.  Naval  Ammunition  De- 
pot. Mar*e  Island.  He  next  served  as  com- 
mander. Division  31.  Destroyer  Squadrons. 
Battle  neet.  his  pennant  on  the  U  S  S.  Far- 
ragut.  That  division  won  the  battle  effi- 
ciency penant  In  1928,  and  for  continued 
battle  efficiency  attained  while  he  was  In 
command.  June  1927  to  June  1929,  he  re- 
ceived letters  of  commendation  from  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolldge  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Curtis  D.  Wilbur. 

Completing  the  senior  coxirse  at  the  Naval 
War  CoUege.  Newport.  RJ..  In  May  1930.  he 
served  from  June  of  that  year  until  February 
1932  as  head  of  the  department  of  naviga- 
tion at  the  Naval  Academy.  He  then  re- 
turned to  sea  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
VS.3.  Rochester,  and  from  July  1933  tmtU 
July  1934  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Com- 
mander Base  Force,  UJ3.  Fleet,  reporting  to 
Headquarters.  11th  Naval  District,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  for  his  next  tour  of  duty.  On  June  6. 
1937.  he  assumed  command  of  the  U.S.S.  Cali- 
/omia,  which  he  had  assisted  In  fltUng  out  In 
1921.  He  remained  In  that  command  until 
Jantiary  1938.  when  he  was  designated  chief 
of  staff  and  aide  to  Commander  Battleships, 
Battle  Force.  In  November  1938  he  was  com- 
missioned rear  admiral. 

He  attended  the  advanced  course  at  the 
Naval  War  College  for  6  months,  and  on  De- 
cember 27,  1939,  became  Commander,  Base 
Force.  U.S.  Fleet,  redesignated  Base  Force. 
Paclflc  Fleet  In  February  1941.  Prom  August 
of  that  year  until  February  1942  he  had 
additional  duty  as  Commander.  Train  Squad- 
ron 2.  On  February  27,  1942,  he  became 
commander.  Service  Force.  VS.  Pacific  Fleet, 
with  the  accompanying  rank  of  vice  admiral, 
and  served  In  that  capacity  until  March  1945. 
He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit,  with  cita- 
tions. In  part,  to  follow : 

Distinguished  Service  Medal:  "For  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  •  •  •  as  Com- 
mander Base  Force  and  Conunander  Service 
Force.  U.S.  Paclflc  T\tvt.  In  connection  with 
operations  against  the  enemy  In  the  Paclflc 
War  Area  from  December  1939  to  February 
1946.  Charged  with  logistic  support  or  the 
Paclflc  Fleet  and  naval  shore-based  estab- 
lishments In  the  Paclflc  Ocean  Area,  (he) 
applied  keen  Intelligence  and  resourceful 
Initiative  to  the  complexities  of  his  assign- 
ment and,  working  with  tireless  energy, 
planned  and  organized  a  greatly  enlarged 
service  of  supply  which  enabled  him  to  pro- 
vide personnel,  provisions,  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion for  all  fleet  operations  and  thereby  ac- 
commodate the  vital  needs  of  our  constantly 
Increasing  naval  forces  In  this  strategic 
theater  of  war  with  remarkable  expediency." 

Legion  of  Merit:  "For  exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct  •  •  •  while  attached  tempo- 
rarily to  the  staff  of  Conunander  South  Pa- 
clflc. during  the  period  18  October  to  7  De- 
cember 1942  •  •  •  (He)  was  Instrumental 
in  initiating  and  establishing  the  logistic 
supply  system  for  the  South  Pacific  Forces 
•  •  •  in  the  face  of  most  difficult  transporta- 
tion problems  and  concurrent  combat  re- 
actions." 


Prom  March  8  to  October  1046  he  served  as 
commander.  South  Paclflc  Force  and  Area, 
and  was  awarded  a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the 
second  Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding  serv- 
ices and  swill  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  The  citation  states  that  he  was  "In- 
«l|^mental  In  promptly  Initiating  and  ad- 
riUnlsterlng  efficient  meas\ires  for  moving 
personnel  and  supplies  forward  from  the 
South  Paclflc  Area  into  the  more  advanced 
combat  areas  •  •  •  resulting  In  the  acceler- 
ation of  the  campaign  in  the  Central  Paclflc  " 

Returning  to  the  United  States  In  October 

1946.  he  had  temporary  duty  In  the  Office  of 
the  Inspector  General.  Navy  Department, 
and  In  February  1946  reported  to  conunander. 
Western  Sea  Frontier,  for  duty  as  general  in- 
spector for  that  area.  In  April  1948  he  was 
ordered  relieved  of  all  active  duty  and,  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  leave,  was  transferred  to 
the  retired  list  after  44  years  of  active  naval 
service.  On  January  14,  1954,  he  was  given 
the  combat  promotion  to  admiral.  U.S.  Navy, 
retired,    his    commission    dated    Aug\ut    7. 

1947.  Fleet  Adm.  C.  W.  Nimltz  flew  from 
Berkeley  to  Coronado  to  make  personal  de- 
livery of  this  commission  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station.  San  Diego. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Gold  Star 
In  lieu  of  the  second  award.  Admiral  Cal- 
houn has  been  designated  to  wear  the  Com- 
bat "V"  and  has  the  Nicaraguan  Campaign 
Medal;  the  Victory  Medal.  Submarine  Clasp 
(World  War  I);  the  Yangtze  Service  Medal; 
American  Defense  Service  Medal.  Fleet  Clasp; 
the  Asiatic -Paclflc  Campaign  Medal;  and  the 
World  War  n  Victory  Medal. 

Admiral  Calhoun  Is  a  great  grandson  of 
Mr.  John  Caldwell  Calhoxui.  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  South  Carolina. 
He  was  married  on  February  10.  1946.  to  Miss 
Rosalie  Oneschuk.  of  Mllford.  Mass  .  ex-first 
lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Mrs.  Calhotin 
served  from  June  1943  to  August  1945  In 
the  South  Paclflc  Force,  at  8th  Army  General 
Hospital,  Dumbea.  New  Caledonia.  They  re- 
side at  1115  Alameda  Boulevard.  Coronado. 
Calif.  They  have  two  sons.  Alexander  On- 
eschuk Calhoun,  and  Patrick  Noble  Calhoun; 
and  a  daughter.  Rosalie  Julia  Calhoun.  He 
has  two  sons  by  a  former  marrla^.  William 
L.  Calhoun.  Jr  .  and  John  C   Calhoun. 


United  States  Hires  UnqualiBed  Ne^oes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soxrrH  cabolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  another 
outstanding  editorial  from  the  Columbia 
Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C.  This  edito- 
rial Is  entitled  "United  States  Hires  Un- 
qualiflel  Negroes,"  and  was  printed  in 
the  June  24,  1963.  issue  of  the  Columbia 
Record.  It  is  the  sequel  to  another  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  Columbia  Record 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  on  page 
A3945  on  June  24.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Uni.xo    Statxs   Hikes   Unqualifieo    Negkoes 

(Denial  of  the  right  to  work  Is  unfair,  re- 
gardless of  Its  victim.     It  Is  doubly  unfair 


to  throw  Its  burden  on  an  Individual  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color. — President 
Kennedy.) 

Nowhere  in  his  clvU  rights  message  to  Con- 
gress did  President  Kennedy  note  with 
righteous  Indignation  a  discrimination  in 
employment  that  grows  dally  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  all  across  the  Nation.  The  dis- 
crimination, transcending  the  law,  is  di- 
rected from  Washington. 

The  President  Ignored  the  discrimination 
"because  of  race  or  color"  because  the  white 
clDcen  Is  its  victim,  the  employer  is  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  whole  drive  is 
the  result  of  extraordinary  pressures  brought 
by  Vice  President  Johnson's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

These  things  are  happening  In  the  United 
States: 

1.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  regula- 
tions are  being  reduced  to  a  meaningless 
shamble; 

a.  Unqualifled  Negroes  are  being  hired 
even  though  qualifled  whites  are  being  re- 
jected; 

3.  Federal  agents  are  hunting  Negro  appli- 
cants In  the  boondocks,  even  though  white 
applicants  are  being  spumed; 

4.  Unrealistic  and  Uloglcal  "percentages" 
of  Negro  employees  are  being  forced  on  local 
agencies; 

5.  And  Federal  supervisory  officials  are 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  own  Jobs 
if  such  discriminations  are  not  made  in 
favor  of  the  Negro. 

Last  Thursday  (June  20)  the  Record  cata- 
loged a  series  of  such  startling  violations 
of  any  respectable  concept  of  "fair  employ- 
ment." Since  that  time,  we've  not  only  cor- 
roborated the  Incidents  but  have  received 
communications  about  similar  ones  and  even 
more  astonishing  revelations. 

Federal  supervisory  officials,  we  have  now 
learned,  have  been  Instructed  by  their  Wash- 
ington directors  to  hire  certain  percentages 
of  Negro  employees  or  be  flred.  In  several 
Instances,  the  top  personnel  were  given  the 
choice  of  Implementing  the  program,  being 
transferred,  or  resigning  Government  em- 
ploy. 

The  only  quallflcatlon.  in  some  agencies. 
an  applicant  needs  In  this  weird  June  month 
of  1963  Is  "the  right  color."  The  color  is 
not  white. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  new  Negro 
employees  are  qualifled  or  unqualified 
Washington  has  directed  that  "unqualified 
Negroes  be  placed  on  temporary  employ- 
ment" for  800  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  employee  Is  to  be  qualified.  (Eight 
hundred  hours  adds  up  to  about  5  months  ) 

If  a  Federal  agency  can  scrounge  around 
and  find  more  than  Its  "quota"  of  qualified 
Negroes.  It  has  been  given  Instructions  to 
hire  them.  "Disregard  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  opening.  Hire  them.  Forget  aloout  the 
money.    Washlngton'U  supply  it." 

The  vital  civil  service  register,  at  the 
heart  and  core  of  the  Governments  merit 
system,  has  gone  by  the  boards.  In  one 
southern  area,  the  regtster  was  simply  abol- 
ished. Object:  to  hire  and  upgrade  Negroes 
with  a  total  disregard  for  civil  service  regu- 
lations. 

In  other  areas,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  Just  been  bypassed  or  Ignored. 

"Never  before."  said  one  Federal  official, 
"has  my  agency  been  Involved  in  politics 
Never.     Now.  it's  completely  saturated   " 

With  all  the  seriousness  that  the  Record 
can  muster.  It  appeals  to  Congress  to  im- 
mediately Investigate  such  violations.  We 
may  have  reached  the  j)olnt  where,  also. 
Congress  must  establish  a  counterpart  to 
Vice  President  Johksok's  Committee  on 
Equal  Einployment  Opportunity  for  Federal 
Jobs. 

It  might  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Equal  White  Employment  Opportunity. 


Ineqaities  in  Expense  Accoant  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or    KIW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  The  serious  economic 
effects  brought  on  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1962  and  the  confusion  surrounding 
it  as  it  pertains  to  travel  and  entertaln- 
mrtit  expenditures  have  led  me  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  H.R.  6244.  This  bill  would 
abolish  the  artificial  and  arbitrary 
standards  of  the  present  law  in  favor  of 
a  standard  of  reasonableness. 

The  repressive  Economic  effects  of  the 
present  law  will  result  in  the  abolition 
of  140.000  jobs  and  a  loss  of  $1  billion 
in  sales  in  the  food  and  lodging  indus- 
try if  allowed  to  continue,  according  to 
a  survey  taken  by  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association.  In  New  York  City 
alone,  an  annual  sales  loss  of  $117  mil- 
lion and  the  elimination  of  14.000  jobs 
can  be  expected.  The  Revenue  Act  of 
1962  was  designed  to  produce  revenue; 
imfortunately  it  is  causing  a  tremendous 
sales  loss  &nd  resultant  unemployment, 
the  ultimate  effect  being  the  loss  of 
revenue.  Treasury  Department  statis- 
tics indicated  that  $100  million  in  in- 
creased revenue  could  be  exjjocted,  but 
$50  million  in  lost  income  from  workers 
can  be  anticipated  and  $30  million  in 
lost  taxes  from  vanished  business  in- 
come. When  we  add  $126  million  for 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
we  can  see  a  loss  of  more  money  than 
the  law  had  intended  to  produce. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  Much 
•f  the  loss  of  business  in  the  food  and 
lodging  industry  can  be  attributed  to 
the  confusion  sufl-ounding  the  law.  A 
befuddlement  among  the  business  com- 
munity a£  to  what  is,  and  what  is  no 
longer,  deductible  is  heightened  by  the 
174  pages  of  implementing  regulations 
that  attempt  to  clarify  the  law  and  set 
down  the  recordkeeping  requirements. 
Why  is  the  businessman  confused? 
Because  he  Is  faced  with  new  and  totally 
unrealistic  artificial  standards  of  de- 
ductibility. No  longer  is  he  safe  when 
he  incurs  aji  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
pense in  the  business  entertainment  area. 
He  must  consider  the  surroundings  not 
In  the  light  of  his  own  intentions  or 
practices  but  as  they  will  appear  to  the 
revenue  agent  who  audits  his  return. 

If  he  wants  to  entertain  merely  to  con- 
vey good  win,  he  must  do  so  in  a  quiet 
place,  for  there  he  does  not  have  to  talk 
business.  If  the  place  is  too  noisy  to 
talk  business,  the  businessman  can  still 
get  the  deduction  by  talking  business. 
The  question  of  deductibility  thus  seems 
to  center  on  what  is  noisy.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  more  than  two  musicians 
would  constitute  a  noisy  place.  To  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  law,  the  res- 
taurant owner  discharges  all  of  his 
musicians.  They  stand  in  the  unemploy- 
ment lines  knowing  their  former  em- 
ployer now  runs  a  quiet  place.  No  one 
seems  to  have  an  adequate  answer  for 
them  as  to  why  It  should  be  necessary. 


I  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
eliminate  these  apparently  arbitrary 
standards  that  can  only  ultimately  bring 
disresp^t  of  the  law  Itself.  My  bill 
would  adopt  a  standard  of  reasonable- 
ness as  the  determinant  of  deductibility. 
Such  a  standard  can  be  imderstood  by 
the  business  community.  It  is  already 
present  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Having  worked  In  other  fields,  it  will 
work  in  the  expense  account  area.  Why 
should  travel  and  entertainment  expend- 
itures be  treated  any  differently  from 
any  other  business  expenditures?  Ade- 
quate but  not  unduly  burdensome  rec- 
ords must  still  be  kept.  Such  a  stand- 
ard leaves  no  loopholes  for  cheaters,  but 
neither  does  It  penalize  the  honest  busi- 
nessman by  confusing  him  with  artificial 
standards  and  oppressive  recordkeeping. 


Green  Bank,  W.  Va.,  Home  of  Radio 
Astronomy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OT    WEST    vnUlINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  West  Virginia  town  of 
Green  Bank,  in  Pocahontas  County,  is 
the  home  of  one  of  the  most  imusual 
scientific  facilities  in  the  world— the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory. 

According  to  the  June  16,  1963,  Issue 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette- 
Mail,  radio  astronomy  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  new  sciences  for  exploring 
the  nature  of  the  universe.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Gazette-Mall's 
article  be  printed,  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Green    Bank,   W.   Va.,   Home   or   Radio 

ASTKONOMT 

Selection  of  a  radio  telescope  as  the  offi- 
cial emblem  of  the  centennial  commission 
Is  symbolic  of  West  Virginia's  emergence  as 
an  Important  contributor  to  the  space  age. 
The  State  not  only  Is  a  world  leader  In 
the  burgeoning  science  of  radio  astronomy 
but  it  also  Is  participating  in  the  effort  to 
make  the  United  States  paramount  In  the 
peaceful  and  military  use  of  missiles  and 
satellite  boosters. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Radio  Astronomy  Observatory  at  Green 
Bank.  West  Virginia  became  the  home  of  a 
scientific  facility  unmatched  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world. 

NRAO  Is  a  unique  Institution  In  radio 
astronomy.  It  Is  designed,  with  the  support 
of  the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  permit 
scientists  to  press  outward  to  the  most  dis- 
tant reaches  of  the  universe. 

Radio  astronomy  Is  a  new  science  brought 
into  being  by  Karl  Jansky  In  1931.  While 
doing  research  work  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories,  Jansky  discovered  that  some 
radio  noise  was  reaching  earth  from  outer 
space. 

Astronomers  now  know  that  the  earth  is 
contlnuaUy  bathed  In  a  flood  of  cosmic 
noise — a     cacophony     of     whlstlea,     howls. 


screeches,  moans,  and  whispers.  Radio 
astronomers  are  able  to  make  sense  of  the 
sounds  and  frcm  them  make  deductions 
about  the  nature  of  the  vml verse. 

Their  most  Important  tools  for  doing  this 
are  the  giant  radio  telescopes  that  dominate 
the  landscape  In  out  of  the  way  locations 
like  Green  Bank.  The  telescopxes  actually 
are  extremely  sensitive  radio  receivers. 

They  have  to  be  located  In  Isolated  regions 
because  the  amount  of  manmade  noises 
that  are  found  In  or  near  population  centers 
would  cause  Interference  severe  enough  to 
make  them  unworkable. 

At  Green  Bank,  more  than  a  dozen  radio 
telescopes  are  In  operation.  The  two  most 
Important  are  parabolic  shaped  receivers 
with  diameters  of  85  and  300  feet.  The  lat- 
ter Is  the  largest  steerable  telescope  in  the 
world. 

Astronomers  at  the  center  have  done  Im- 
portant work  on  planets  within  the  solar 
system  and  on  galaxies — the  Milky  Way  as 
well  as  others. 

Gsaactic  studies  eventually  hint  at  solu- 
tions to  the  greatest  mystery  of  all :  The  way 
in  which  the  universe  was  created.  The 
radio  window  has  given  science  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  nature. 
Green  Bank  already  has  added  to  man's 
knowledge.  It  was  In  Pocahontas  County 
that  the  Intense  heat  of  Venus  was  firmly 
established.  The  hypothesis  was  reinforced 
by  the  voyage  of  Mariner  n  past  Venus. 
Green  Bank  cooperated  in  the  Mariner  pro- 
gram with  a  series  of  fixed  observations 
coordinated  with  those  made  by  the  satel- 
Ute. 

NRAO  also  has  made  the  only  formal  at- 
tempt to  locate  life  that  scientists  agree 
exists  outside  the  universe.  Project  Ozma, 
although  brief  and  of  limited  capability, 
nonetheless  excited  the  Imagination  of  the 
world. 

With  the  addition  of  new  Instrimients  at 
the  observatory — a  contlnuovis  process  since 
Its  creation — the  consensiis  is  that  NRAO 
will  add  substantially  to  man's  knowledge  of 
the  universe. 


SEA  Announces  New  Loan  Guarantee 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Federal  Credit  Programs, 
Administrator  John  E.  Home,  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  loan  guarantee  plan  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
press  release  on  this  announcement  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  press 
release  follows: 

A  new  loan  guarantee  plan.  In  line  with 
recommendations  made  to  President  Ken- 
nedy last  February  by  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Credit  Programs,  was  ad- 
nounced  today  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  new  loan  plan,  which  goes  Into  effect 
July  1,  modifies  SBA's  old  deferred  bank 
participation  loan  agreement,  and  changes 
the  regulations  Covering  such  loans,  to  con- 
form with  the  Committee  recommendations. 

The  Committee  recommended  that  Gov- 
ernment-financed credit  programs  should 
supplement    or    stimulate    private    lending. 
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rather  than  .ubstltute  for  tt.  and  Pre»lf«nt 
Ke^ed7^u«ge.t*<l  that  all  J;«;«^«^^«;^ 
agencies  be  guided  by  the  principle.  ouUlned 
in  the  recommendatlona. 

The  loan  guarantee  plan  has  the  full  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Bankers  Assocla- 
Uon  and  is  a  forward  step  designed  to  enable 
commercial  banks  to  continue  their  coopera- 
tion  with  8BA  in  providing  term  loans  to 

small  concerns.  _i„„ 

In  announcing  the  loan  guaranUe  plan 
Small  Business  Administrator  John  E.  Home 
said  "We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  from  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  country,  and  we  are 
gratified  that  the  loan  guarantee  Plf'J^  has 
the  full  support  of  the  American  Bankers 

Association.  K««ir« 

•I  am  sure  the  Nations  commercial  banks 
wUl  find  our  new  program  attractive  and 
wlU  cooperate  with  us  in  making  this  type 
of  small  business  financing  effective 

Por  a  giarantee  not  exceeding  75  Percent 
of  the  loa:i  the  bank  will  pay  SEA  one-half 
of  1  percent  guarantee  fee  a  year.  »nd  for  a 
guarantee  In  an  amount  in  excess  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  loan.  It  will  pay  a  guarantee  fee 
to  the  SBA  of  1  percent  a  year. 

Under  the  new  program.  SBA  will  agree  to 
Durchase  -he  guaranteed  portion,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  90  percent  of  the  outstanding  loan, 
but  only  upon  default,  and  further  agrees 
to  make  available  a  liquidity  advance  to  the 
bank  up  to  the  extent  of  the  guaranteed  por- 
tion of  the  loan  If  it  U  not  In  default  The 
liquidity  privilege  wUl  be  for  a  period  or  pe- 
riods aggregating  not  more  than  90  days  dur- 
ing any  12  months  from  the  date  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  guarantee.  The  minimum  time 
of  any  period  for  which  the  bank  may  obtam 
an  advance  U  15  days.  The  bank  will  pay 
the  SBA  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  4  percent 
per  annxun  during  the  time  it  uses  the 
liquidity  privilege. 

Mr  Horne  said  that  other  SBA  loan  plans, 
which  include  direct  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses as  well  as  other  types  of  bank  par- 
OclpaUon  agreements.  wUl  remain  un- 
chaMed  Deferred  bank  participation  loans 
approved  by  SBA  prior  to  the  July  1  deadline 
wlU.  of  ourse.  not  be  affected  by  the  revised 
loan  plai . 

The  guarantee  feature  Is  also  available  im- 
der  the  ilmpllfled  bank  loan  participation 
plan  (SI LP). 


decision  banning  prayer  In  the  public  schools. 
Because  the  suit  leading  up  to  the  r\Ulng 
was  Instituted  by  an  avowed  atHelst,  there 
are  many  who  rightfully  view  thte  as  a  glar- 
ing example  of  minority  rule,  disbelievers 
t>elng  few  and  far  between  In  our  American 

society.  ^  .  .^j 

But  the  sagacious  Jurists  who  rendered 
the  majority  decision  were  compelled  to  look 
far  beyond  their  personal  feelings.  They 
found  implications  of  the  state  versus  church 
factor  as  well  as  the  constitutional  right 
to  freedom  of  thought  Only  time  will  prove 
the  wisdom  or  fallacy  of  their  verdict 

One  effect  of  the  decision  Is  to  place  re- 
sponsibility for  moral  teachings  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  parents  and  the  church, 
which  is  probably  where  it  belonged  In  the 
flrst  place  The  family  which  believes  In 
prayer  Is  not  likely  to  be  a  family  of  delin- 
quents, and  society  generally  finds  little  to 
criticize  In  the  home  where  Bible  reading  or 
religious  Instruction  Is  practiced. 

Wise  parents  will  accept  the  challenge  by 
placing  greater  stress  on  moral  virtues  In 
the  rearing  of  their  offspring. 

We  personally  deplore  the  decision  A  non- 
secular  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
day  serves  Just  as  valid  a  purpose  as  an  in- 
vocaUon  at  a  banquet  or  any  group  gather- 
ing It  Is  an  American  instltuUon  which 
has  had  a  sobering  Influence  from  our  Na- 
tion's beginnings  up  to  the  present. 

If  thU  decision  results  in  a  closer  bond 
among  those  who  believe,  and  at  the  same 
time  protecU  the  rights  of  the  Individual.  It 
will  have  served  a  useful  pvirpose. 


Are  we  to  believe  that  churches  have  not 
been  fxinctlonlng  at  full  capacity,  that  mln- 
Uters  have  been  remiss,  depending  upon  the 
■chool  to  carry  the  word  of  God  to  children? 

Who?  Where? 

The  implication  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  out  the  teaching  of  religion  In  the 
public  schools  is  misleading,  and  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  controversy  over  Bible  reading 
and  the  reclUtlon  of  prayer  In  the  classroom 

Bible  reading  and  praying  was  never   In- 
tended as  a  period  of  religious  Instruction  or. 
If    you    will,    a    period    of    proselytlzatlon 
Rather,  the  pracUce  was  one  of  homage  to 
Ood. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  is  not 
religious  instrxictlon.  but  religious  homage 
It  has  in  effect,  endorsed  the  view  of  those 
who  deny  or  question  that  Ood  exists  by 
blarklng  him  out  of  the  Nation's  schools 
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Homage  to  a  Suprem*  Being 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


ReHgioB  LeaTct  tlw  School 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    ICNNXBOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.   MacGREGOR.     Mr.    Speaker,    it 
certainly  Is  not  sunprislng  that  the  Su- 
preme   Court's    decision    In    Ablngton 
School   District   against   Schempp   and 
Murray  against  Curlett  has  been   met 
with  a  mixed  reaction  and  a  great  deal 
of  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  at  large.    However,  the 
decision  has  been  accepted  even  by  those 
who  disagree  with  it  \n  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  hope  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  our  future,  as 
expressed  by  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Hune  19  Tri -County  Publications  of 
Anoka  County,  Minn. : 

RKUGION     LZAVXS    TH«     SCHOOl. 

Seldom  has  an  event  aroused  the  wide- 
spread discussion  and  divergence  of  opinion 
resulting  from  this  week's  Supreme   Court 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.    GOODLING      Mr.    Speaker,   the 
controversy   oter  the   Supreme  Court's 
Bible  reading  decision  continues. 

If  it  did  nothing  more  it  appears  to 
have  been  responsible  for  some  church- 
men bringing  a  rather  serious  indictment 
upon    themselves.     They   are    probably 
charter  members  of  the  "honest  confes- 
sion good  for  the  soul"  group.     T  refer 
to  those  who  state  this  decision  will  m- 
evltably  Inspire  churches  to  do  more  work 
among  their  foUowers.    It  indicates  fur- 
ther many  are  now  indicating  they  were 
"coasting"  when  they  might  well  have 
been  more  gainfully  employed  "pushing  '. 
The  following  editorial  the  York  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  presents  a  new  approach  to  the 
problem : 

The  Puacs  or  Religion 
•The  place  of  religion  In  our  society." 
wrote  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  Clark.  "U 
an  exalted  one.  achieved  through  a  long 
tradition  of  reliance  on  the  home,  the  church 
and  the  Inviolable  citadel  of  the  Individual 
heart  and  mind." 

With  these  words  we  ffnd  no  fault. 
But  we  very  strenuously  dispute  the  Su- 
preme Courts  decision  outlawing  devotional 
Bible  reading   and   recitation   of   the   Lord's 
prayer  In  public  school  classrooms. 

And  we  question  the  views  of  various 
chiuxhmen  who  hold  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  to  be  correct  and  who  contend, 
moreover,  that  It  Is  helpful  In  that  It  wUl 
Inspire  churches  to  greater  work  among  their 
followers. 


Miss  SalUe's  Ust  ••Amen" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or    rLOBQA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  an  editorial  column  of  my  good 
friend  John  Lopp.  of  the  Auburndale 
<Pla.)  Star,  entitled  "Miss  Sallies  Last 
Amen'." 

I  commend  this  article  to  all  readers 
of  the  Record.  It  speaks  for  itself.  I 
wonder  if  this  is  the  direction  toward 
which  we  are  now  headed.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Miss  Sallie's  Last  "Amen  ' 

(By  John  D.  Lopp)  ^ 

The  little  red  schoolhouse  had  been  newly 
painted.  The  Hoor  wa*  freshly  oiled,  the 
windows  neatly  washed. 

Miss  SalUe  Smith,  who  had  Uught  In  that 
tiny  mountain-locked  valley  for  more  than 
40  years,  had  taken  especial  pains  to  see  thnt 
each  picture  hung  perfectly  straight  on  the 
newly  painted  wall  above  the  cleanly  washed 
blackboards. 

Looking  through  the  window.  Miss  Sallle 
could  see  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  up  from  the 
winding  road  tralUng  down  from  Peaks 
Nob.  the  only  entry  Into  the  valley. 

Miss  Sallle  could  see  other  things,  too. 
Just  ouuide  the  window  stood  a  huge  truck, 
loaded  with  strange  equipment  and  with 
•New  Frontier  Broadcasting  Co."  painted  on 
lU  side.  From  the  top  peered  down  a  cam- 
eralike device.  Its  single  eye  trained  through 
the  window. 

Farther  back  there  were  more  trucks, 
painted  a  military  green,  with  company  and 
the  regimental  identification  letters  and 
numbers  of  a  crack  combat  command 

And  around  the  trucks  were  soldiers  m 
battle  garb— green  fatigue  uniforms,  com- 
plete with  tin  hats,  ammunition  belts,  en- 
trenchUig  tools,  gas  masks,  and  canteens 

They  stood  at  parade  rest  Just  beyond  the 
rocky  baseball  diamond,  where  Miss  Sallle 
had  watched  three  generations  of  Pleasant 
Valley  children  play  scrub  and  choose-up 
and  one-eyed  cat  at  r«ctM  time  and  before 
the  start  of  school  each  morning  when 
weather  permitted. 

The  children  weren't  playing  ball  this 
morning.  They  clustered  In  groups  around 
the  soldiers,  or  eyed  the  TV  truck  with  awe 
and  distrust. 


Miss  SaUle  looked  at  the  face  of  the  old 
Seth  Thomas  clock  high  on  the  wall  behind 

her  desk.  ^^  , 

••Its  time."  she  sighed  as  she  reached  for 
the  brass  hand  b*U  with  which  she  had 
summoned  generation  after  generation  in 
from  play.  Beside  It  on  her  desk  the  torn 
scraps  of  paper  which  had  been  a  cease  and 
desist  order,  signed  by  a  Federal  Judge  and 
served  on  her  that  very  morning  by  the  trim 
Army  officer  that  led  the  troops  surrounding 
the  school. 

She  had  methodically  torn  it  up  after  the 
colonel  had  read  it  to  her. 

She  had  been  tempted  to  throw  the  tiny 
pieces  Into  his  face — but  she  had  restrained 
herself  In  time.  One  must  be  an  example 
for  the  children,  she  had  told  herself  as  she 
bit  her  lips  and  dropped  the  crumpled  bits 
on  her  desk. 

On  her  way  to  the  door  she  hesitated  long 
enough  to  wipe  a  speck  ot  dust  from  the 
picture  of  George  Washington.  She  paused 
before  a  painting  of  MoUle  Pitcher  firing  her 
cannon,  and  another  of  Barbara  Frltchle 
leaning  out  of  an  upstairs  window  and 
waving  Old  Glory. 

"If  I  can  only  be  as  brave,"  she  whispered 
softly  as  she  opened  the  door  and  rang  the 
bell. 

She  faced  the  children  a  few  minutes 
later.  ' 

It  was.  she  knew,  the  last  time  she  would 
ever  look  Into  their  faces — today  bright  with 
extra  scrubbing  and  excitement  above  the 
collars  of  Sunday  shirts  and  best  dresses. 

"We  will  begin  In  the  usual  manner,"  she 
told  the  class,  by  reciting  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance. 

She  led  the  recitation,  stressing  the  phrase 
"under  God"  and  wondering  If  the  soldiers 
outside  could  hear  and  If  the  microphone 
attached  to  the  TV  truck  was  picking  up  her 
voice. 

The  pledge  finished,  the  children  bowed 
their  heads.  Just  as  they  and  the  children 
before  them  had  done  every  schoolday  for 
the  40  years  that  she  has  directed  the  tiny 
classroom. 

"Our  Father,"  she  began,  struggling  to 
keep  her  voice  from  trembling,  "Who  art  in 
heaven." 

The  blended  voices  had  reached  "Forgive 
us  our  trespasses"  when  the  blow  of  gun 
butts  splintered  the  door — knocked  It  off 
the  hinges. 

Burly  paratroopers  In  tin  helmets  and 
with  submachlneguns.  at  ready,  stomped 
through  the  shattered  doorway  and  ad- 
vanced toward  her. 

One  child — and  only  one — screamed.  The 
others  continued  the  prayer  Just  as  if  the 
troopers  weis  not  filing  Into  the  classroom. 
"For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the  power 
and  the  glory,  forever."  The  voices  were 
high  with  terror  now  as  two  husky  ser- 
geants seized  the  teacher,  clamping  her 
arms  behind  her  and  half  leading,  half 
dragging  her   toward   the  shattered  door. 

Miss  Sallle  was  ashamed  of  her  "Amen." 
It  wasn't  as  loud  and  clear  as  she  had  In- 
tended, but  the  force  by  which  she  was 
half  dragged  across  the  schoolyard  and  Into 
a  waiting  truck  made  It  difficult  to  say  even 
so  simple  and  sincere  a  word. 

The  children  were  herded  Into  the  truck 
beside  her.  Two  armed  guards  swung  up 
on  the  tailgate,  with  fixed  bayonets  on  their 
carbines. 

The  motor  roared. 

"Take  'em  to  camp  14."  the  colonel  or- 
dered, as  he  pushed  back  his  shiny  steel 
helmet  and  turned  to  look  directly  Into  the 
eye  of  the  TV  camera  that  had  greedily 
followed  the  drama. 

"That,  by  Ood,  should  be  the  last  Amen," 
he  remarked  for  all  the  world  to  see  and 
hear. 

And  It  was. 

God  had  finally  been  eliminated  from  the 
last  school  In  the  whole  of  the  people's  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Foreign  Gambling 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  Europe  and  observe  the  gam- 
bling operations  in  four  more  foreign 
countries.  These  nations  are  among  the 
77  foreign  countries  which  recognize  and 
accept  the  fact  that  the  urge  to  gamble 
is  a  vmiversal.  Instinctive  human  trait 
which  should  be  controlled  and  regulated 
for  the  Government's  benefit  and  the 
I>eople's  welfare. 

England  has,  since  1956,  a  premium 
bond  lottery.    Under  this  proposal,  the 
Interest  earned  on   the  bonds  is  paid 
In  the  form  of  prizes.    In  addition  there- 
to. England  does  have  many  other  forms 
of    legabzed    gambling    such    as    horse 
racing,  dog  racing,  and  football  pools. 
Last  year,   the  Government  sold  $199 
million  in  bonds  and  awarded  $43  mil- 
lion in  prizes.    This  lottery  device  has 
helped  England  sell  its  bonds  which  prior 
thereto  were  not  selling  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  Government's  need  for  revenue. 
Finland  Is  a  small  nation  of  a  little 
over  4  million  people,  but  size  notwith- 
standing, it  is  noted  for  cultural  and 
artistic  attainment.    The  Finns  are  not 
a  rich  people,  and  they  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  for  the  sustenance  and  promo- 
tion of  their  cultural  heritage.    They  are 
quite  dependent  upon  the  national  lot- 
tery as  a  means  to  this  end.    There  Is 
no  evidence  that  they  find  this  money 
somewhat    tainted,    for    unlike    many 
Americans  they  are  not  plagued  by  pious 
hypocrisy  in  these  matters. 

In  1962,  the  total  gross  receipts  came 
to  over  $6  million.  The  net  Income  to 
the  Government  amounted  to  over  $2 
million.  The  profit  was  divided  for  the 
promotion  of  science  and  fine  arts,  the 
national  opera  and  the  national  theater. 
Gibraltar  does  very  well  with  Its  lot- 
tery operation.  The  total  gross  receipts 
for  1962  amounted  to  $1,776,000.  After 
payment  of  prizes  and  expenses,  the  total 
net  Income  to  the  Government  came  to 
$417,000.  The  profits  are  used  to  help 
finance  the  building  of  new  houses  for 
the  people. 

Holland  Is  also  a  small  nation  but  Its 
lottery  operation  is  a  very  profitable  one. 
The  Dutch  recognize  that  people  love  to 
gamble  and  It  is  better  that  they  be  able 
to  do  so  under  Government  auspices. 
In  1962.  the  gross  receipts  came  to  al- 
most $10  mllUon.  The  Government's 
share  was  over  $1  million  which  was 
turned  over  as  general  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in  the  United  States 
would  do  well  to  come  to  the  same  real- 
ization with  our  own  national  lottery. 
Gambling  in  this  country  is  a  $50-billion- 
a-year  industry  which  Is  practically  un- 
tapped. If  we  were  not  blind  to  human 
and  financial  reality,  we  could  learn 
quite  a  bit  from  all  of  these  foreign 
countries.  A  national  lottery  In  the 
United  States  can  easily  and  voluntarily 
pump  Into  our  own  Treasury  over  $10 


billion  a  year  in  new  revenue  which 
would  allow  a  tax  cut  and  a  reduction  of 
our  national  debt.  What  are  we  waiting 
for?  . 

Dangeroas  Trend 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAkOLINa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor  has  given  eloquent  ex- 
pression to  his  opposition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  prayers  and  Bible 
reading  in  his  column  published  in  the 
June  24,  1963,  Issue  of  the  State  of  Co- 
lumbia,  S.C.    The    colvunn   Is   entitled 
"Religious  Traditions  Shaken  by  Court: 
How   Wise    Are    Our    Judges?"    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  with  this  col- 
umn an  excellent  editorial  setting  forth 
the  concern  over  this  decision  by  the 
editors    of    the    Camden    Chronicle    of 
Camden,  S.C.    This  editorial  Is  entitled 
"Dangerous  Trend,"  and  was  printed  in 
the  Jime  24,   1963,  Issue  of  this  out- 
standing South  Carolina  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  June  24, 
1963] 

BlLIOIOTJS    TRADmONS    SHAKEN     BT     COUET 

How  Wise  Ark  Oob  Judges? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The   Supreme    Ckjurt  has   done   It   again. 

Once  more  these  nine  men  on  an  ©arUily 
bench  have  given  millions  and  millions  of 
Americans    a    sort   of    forlorn    feeling. 

While  they  ruled  (first  time)  that  It  1» 
oomptasory  to  allow  "Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover"  to  be  sent  through  the  XJB.  malls 
and  books  of  fllth  and  pornography  to  flood 
our  newsstands  and  bookstores.  It  cannot  be 
compulsory  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  schools. 

A  substantial  body  of  editorialists  say  the 
decUlon  Is  legal  and  right.  I  assume  It  U 
lx)th.  However,  many  of  our  most  eminent 
lawyers  Insist  today's  Supreme  Court  Itself 
often  acts  unconstitutionally.  They  claim 
It  attempts  to  legislate  (not  Its  function) 
as  well  as  adjudicate.  Por  several  years  the 
legal    world    has    been    afire    with    this    de- 

Moreover,  of  course,  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions are  not  literally  the  "law  of  the 
land,"  as  Is  a  Federal  statute,  but  simply 
the  "law  of  the  case."  In  a  futiu^  case  the 
Supreme  Court  may  reverse  Itself.  It  very 
often  does. 

Long  ago,  de  TocquevlUe  said.  "The  law  Is 
never  able  to  catch  more  than  a  part  of 
life;  an  equally  important  vital  part  usual- 
ly defies  and  escapes  legal  definition."  But 
marble  halls  can  be  heady  wine  in  this  re- 
spect and  the  first  thing  you  know  the  nar- 
rower eyes  of  pedantic  minds  can  come  to 
Imagine  that  the  law— or  what  they  think  Is 
the  law— Is  life. 

Yet  the  true  glory  in  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers who  wrote  the  Constitution,  which 
these  men  now  judge,  was  the  abeence  of  a 
pedantic  mentality. 

Spiritual  necessities  and  other  Intenglbles 
are  the  root  of  America  and  the  root  of  o\ir 
Constitution  Itself. 
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When  our  forefathers  landed  here  the  first 
thing  they  dTd  when  they  got  off  the  ship 
wa«  to  kneel  down  under  the  open  sky  and 
tb«nk  Ood  they  had  come  here — to  me«t 
God   In    the   way   they   thought  right. 

The  one  small  prayer-candle  of  Thanks- 
gWlng  lighted  near  Plymouth  Rock  on  that 
crisp  winter  evening  of  three  centuries  ago. 
and  shedding  Its  faith  In  this  new  continent, 
has  burned  ever  since.  As  Lincoln  once 
said:  "Tear  down  the  flag  of  Christ  and 
Old  Glory  will  sink  of  Ita  own  weight." 
Certainly  today's  Supreme  Court's  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  In  one  direction  after 
another  la  not — poaltlvely  not — Intended  to 
tear  down  the  spiritual  flag.  But  does  It 
show  much  recognition  of  how  Important  It 
is  to  keep  It  up? 

Not  alone  in  this  respect  but  in  others, 
you  would  sometimes  think  that  through 
all  the  generations  of  Americans  this  was 
the  first  Supreme  Court  we  ever  had;  that 
no  other  Supreme  Court  had  ever  looked  at 
our  Constitution  until  these  men  came  along, 
to  put  us  8uid  all  their  predecessors  straight. 
ICany  Court  Justices  more  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished— Including  Chief  Justice  John 
ICarshall — than  any  man  on  today's  Court 
hare  looked  benignly  on  "In  Ood  We  Trust." 
for  example,  before  these  minds  conceived 
any  legal  conflict  whatever. 

In  fact,  it  seems  evident  that  such  a  mag- 
nificent treasvirer  and  defender  of  intangi- 
bles as  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  would 
be  appalled  by  the  computer-like  behavior- 
ism of  these  cxirrent  deciders. 

Why.  there's  more  good  democracy  and 
self-government  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  alone  than  in  any  hundred  rulings 
these  Jurists  could  supply,  and  all  of  it 
trea  s  with  intangibles. 

In  simple  truth,  the  greatest  believer  in 
the  rights  of  man.  more  powerful  and  earnest 
than  all  the  Justices  who  ever  lived,  was  He, 
the  Savior,  who  founded  an  progressive 
thought. 

America  is  known  around  the  world  as 
the  country  whose  basic  principles  are 
founded  in  the  principles  of  God.  We  can 
only  hope  that  today's  men  on  this  high- 
est bench  will  leave  our  country  better  off 
for  having  been  here.  Yet.  in  the  frail  col- 
lection of  blood,  bones  and  brains  that  we 
all  are,  these  men  themselves  must  some- 
times blush  to  realize  how  often  and  ho^ 
far  the  pedantic  mind  has  strayed  them 
from  humility  and  from  De  Tocq-uevllle 
alike. 

[From  the  Camden  Chronicle.  June  24,  1983] 
DAiraxsoTTS  Trznd 

Across  the  Nation  much  has  been  spoken 
and  written  in  regard  to  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  on  prayers  in  the  public 
schools.  The  ruling  itself  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant In  Its  Immediate  and  restricted  con- 
text; It  assimies  entirely  different  propor- 
tions and  dimensions  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  and  that  toward 
which  It  might  well  move. 

In  the  last  several  decades  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  a  bold,  if  not  reckless  de- 
parture from  tradition  and  precedent.  To 
an  alarming  degree  it  has  tossed  aside  the 
decisions  of  the  past  and  in  so  doing  has 
drawn  unto  Itself  a  position  of  power  that 
is  dangerous.  The  ruling,  per  se.  deals  only 
with  a  required  prayer.  Could  It  be  that  the 
next  and  logical  ruling  would  be  to  make  it 
unlawful  to  offer  any  prayer  in  a  given 
school?  Will  the  day  come  when  no  Invoca- 
tion or  benediction  could  be  pronounced  at 
the  varloxis  school  functions?  Will  the  day 
come  when  high  schools  and  universities 
would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
religious  emphasis  week,  volxintarlly  entered 
Into  by  the  pupils?  It  appears  that  the  more 
recent  decision  Is  another  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  place  on  the 
Supreme  Court  was  considered  the  highest 


honor  that  could  come  to  a  lawyer.  To  a 
very  large  extent  that  is  not  true  In  the  sam« 
degree.  The  decisions  of  recent  years  have 
placed  the  society  in  a  position  of  not  know- 
ing what  to  count  on.  Many  of  them  have 
placed  question  marks  over,  for  example,  the 
right  of  free  association  and  the  right  to 
dispose  of  property. 

Pew  of  the  decisions  have  been  really  sig- 
nificant In  the  limited  frame  of  reference. 
Almost  all  of  them  have  had  a  bold  and 
disturbing  tjefu-lng  as  side  effecU  and  as  an 
Index  of  what  Is  to  come.  It  appears  that  by 
Judicial  decision  and  executive  order  the 
American  way  of  life  Is  being  altered  while 
Individual  liberties  arc  being  weakened. 


Address  by  Hon.  J.  Edward  Day,  Post- 
master General,  on  tb«  Occasion  of  the 
25th  Annirersary  of  the  CiriJ  Aero- 
nautics Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKNNESSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

ThuTsday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Alan  S.  Boyd.  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  host  on 
yesterday  to  a  luncheon  on  the  occasion 
of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  at  which  time  Hon. 
J.  Edward  Day  delivered  an  excellent 
address,  which  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend t>e  included  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD — believing  that  Postmaster 
General  Day's  remarks  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  others  and 
that  it  should  receive  wider  circulation. 

The  text  of  Postmaster  General  Day's 
address  follows: 
Address  bt  J.  Edwako  Dat.  Postmastis  Gkn- 

KRAL,    25th     Annivxrsajit     Lunchxon     or 

THC   Civil    Aeronautics    Board.   Shkraton 

Park  Hotil,   Washington,   DC,  June  28, 

1963 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  Join  in  celebrat- 
ing the  25th  anniversary  ot  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics  Board. 

Yesterday  at  about  this  same  time  I  ad- 
dressed the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  so  I 
am  really  flying  high  this  week. 

Prom  my  rather  lofty  vantage  point  I 
congratulate  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
CAB — past  and  present — on  a  successful 
quarter  century  oif  asslstamce  to  civil  avia- 
tion. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
guided  American  aviation  through  a  period 
of  phenomenal  progress,  change,  and  expan- 
sion. It  has  aided  the  airlines  during  the 
difficult  transition  to  the  Jet  age. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1938  to  end  the  economic 
chaos  and  near  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
the  aviation  Industry.  The  act  was  designed 
to  check  the  uncontrolled  competition  of 
the  previous  decade  and  to  give  the  young 
industry  a  chance  to  develop  in  an  orderly 
manner.  The  act  recognized  that  the 
healthy  growth  of  aviation  and  reasonable 
rates  were  closely  tied  to  the  public  Interest. 

The  original  act  has  been  revised,  but  its 
successor,  the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1968, 
Imposes  upon  the  CAB  essentially  the  same 
declaration  of  national  policy  as  the  1938 
act.  The  CAB  must  consider  both  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  of  the  aviation  industry. 
Chairman  Boyd  has  stated  the  CAB's  duty 
in  the  following  way: 


"We  miist  see  to  it  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  a  healthy,  vigorous  air  transportation 
system  which  meets  the  public  and  national 
needs.  It  must  be  safe,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient.  Its  charges  must  be 
reasonable.  It  must  be  without  unjiut  dis- 
criminations, undue  preferences  or  advan- 
tage, or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices.  Its  development  must  be  sound  " 
As  you  can  see,  this  Is  no  easy  assignment 
It  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  CAB 
was  not  able  to  start  with  a  clean  slate 
All  11  existing  trunk  carriers  are  the  same 
airlines,  or  the  successors  to  the  same  air- 
lines, that  acquired  "grandfather  rights" 
under  the  1938  act.  The  large  carriers  were 
formed  on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  a 
well-planned  national  air  route  system. 

The  CAB  also  came  under  great  pressure 
from  both  the  Industry  and  the  public  to  al- 
low more  routes,  more  airplanes,  and  more 
markets.  The  great  improvements  In  air- 
plan  design  and  the  heightened  awareness  of 
air  travel  brought  about  by  World  War  II 
added  to  the  demand.  The  Board  had  Its 
work  cut  out  for  It  in  Its  attempt  to  order 
and  channel  the  incredible  poetwar  expan- 
sion In  the  Industry, 

Today,  the  11  domestic  trunkline  carriers 
serve  more  than  600  points  over  routes  In  ex- 
cess of  185.000  nUles  In  length.  Twenty-four 
smaller  carriers  provide  service  to  some  900 
smaller  communities  over  routes  In  excess  of 
88.000  miles.  Three  carriers  provide  do- 
mestic all-cargo  service  to  38  points  over 
routes  in  excess  of  14.000  miles  and  another 
15  carriers  are  licensed  to  provide  supple- 
mental services.  Plfteen  carriers  are  author- 
ized to  provide  service  to  a  total  of  428 
points  ouUlde  the  United  States  over  routes 
in  excess  of  320.000  miles. 

The  modernization  and  expansion  of  air 
service  is  still  affecting  postal  operations. 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago  in  Alaska  the  last  of 
our  dogsled  teams  that  still  carried  mall 
was  replaced  by  an  airplane.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  done  to  speed  up  service 
and  not  to  get  even  with  dogs  for  biting 
letter  carriers. 

Although  the  CAB  oversees  this  vast,  com- 
plex network.  It  has  only  about  800  employ- 
ees, making  It  one  of  the  smallest  agencies 
In  the  Government.  But  its  fine  work  has 
made  It  one  of  the  best  known,  and  It  has 
demonstrated  that  size  is  not  the  best  crite- 
rion of  value. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  is  considerably 
older  than  the  CAB:  Ben  Pranklin  was  Post- 
master General  under  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Postmaster  General  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  Andrew  Jackson. 

We  have  585.000  employees,  making  us  by 
far  the  largest  civilian  agency  In  the  U.S. 
Government.  We  had  150.000  employees  even 
back  in  1890.  We  handle  16  times  as  much 
mall  today,  with  less  than  4  times  as  many 
employees. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  old  but  not 
ossified.  We.  too.  are  still  vigorous,  lively, 
and  changing.  The  Department  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial aviation  in  this  country,  and  we  still 
give  an  Important  assist  to  the  airlines  which 
carry  our  mall. 

Between  1938  and  1953,  the  rates  the  Post 
Office  Department  paid  to  the  airlines  In- 
cluded subsidies  that  were  fixed  by  the  CAB. 
After  1953.  the  subsidies  were  paid  directly 
by  the  CAB.  The  Post  Office  Department  now 
pays  only  a  fair  charge  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  carriers. 

The  CAB'S  stabilization  of  the  airline  In- 
dustry has  greatly  helped  us  in  providing  re- 
liable and  rapid  air  mail  service.  The  De- 
partment will  spend  about  $93  million  on  air 
transportation  this  fiscal  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  CAB  was  founded,  that 
figure  was  under  $26  million.  Since  this  ear- 
lier figure  reflects  a  subsidy,  the  change  Is 
actually  even  larger  than  is  indicated. 
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Americans  today  send  nearly  2  biUion 
pieces  of  air  mail  annually,  an  increase  of 
750  i>ercent  over  1938.  The  increase  In  air 
mail  poundage  in  the  last  26  years  is  twice 
that  large,  about  1.500  percent. 

Like  every  other  Pederal  agency,  operating 
In  a  dynamic  political  and  economic  climate, 
the  CAB  has  at  times  been  enmeshed  in  con- 
troversy ai)d  has  ufKjn  occasion  been  at- 
tacked. Some  of  the  criticism  has  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  the  CAB  must  balance  its 
twin  functions  of  promotion  and  regulation. 
It  has  by  now  become  more  or  less  ex- 
pected that  a  member  of  an  independent 
Pederal  commission  vtrlll.  upon  retiring,  im- 
mediately call  for  Its  abolition  or  substantial 
revision.  Newton  Mlnow  followed  the  ac- 
cepted ritual  when  he  vacated  his  POC  office 
en  the  seventh  floor  of  our  Poet  Office  De- 
partment building  recently.  Louis  J.  Hector, 
on  retiring  from  the  CAB  In  1959.  wrote 
President  Elsenhower : 

"Not  with  the  Pounding  Fathers  as  mem- 
bers of  its  Board  do  I  think  the  CAB  as  now 
organized  oould  fulflll  its  obligations  to  the 
American  people." 

I  don't  know  of  any  Postmaster  General 
who  has  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
I>artment  be  disbanded.  However,  sometimes 
we  are  told  by  others  that  the  Post  Office 
should  be  a  private  corporation  operated  for 
profit  Instead  of  a  great  public  service  agency. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  item  ap- 
peared on  the  front  p>age  o*  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington newspapers  not  long  ago: 

"A  second,  separate  John  Birch  Society — 
calling  for  abolition  of  the  'Boclalistic'  Post 
Office  Department  and  cola  beverages — is  now 
operating  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  it 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

"The  Baltimore  organization,  whose  full 
name  Is  the  John  Birch  Chowder  and  March- 
ing Society,  Is  headed  by  Attorney  Leonard 
J.  Kerpelman. 

"Kerpelman  said  the  society's  No.  1  aim 
is  to  iicage  Its  opf>osltlon  to  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

"  'By  soclallstlcally  delivering  people's 
messages  for  them,'  he  said,  'the  Poet  Office 
Department  makes  people  weak,  dependent 
and  without  moral  fiber.  Instead  of  leaving 
them  to  deliver  their  own  messages,  which 
would  make  them  strong.  Independent  and 
morality  fibrous.* 

"Kerpelman  described  his  society  as  an 
ancient  one.  driven  underground  by  prohibi- 
tion: 'We  regard  the  more  recent  John  Birch 
Society,  the  one  that  hogged  all  the  puWlc- 
Ity.  as  a  very  late  starter.  Our  society  Is  bet- 
ter fit  to  deal  with  world  problems  today, 
because  we  have  been  underground  for  so 
long  we  are  more  completely  uncontamlnated 
by  any  Ideas  of  the  last  millennium.'  " 

Of  course.  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Kerpel- 
man's  Chowder  and  Marching  Society.  I 
think  that  a  strong  and  efficient  Post  Office 
Department  is  indispensable  to  a  thriving 
economy.  Just  as  the  work  of  the  CAB  has 
been  Indispensable  to  the  ordered  expansion 
of  American  aviation. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  Is  proud  of  Its 
own  role  In  starting  conunercial  aviation. 
The  Department's  air  mall  service  initiated 
the  commercial  use  of  the  airplane,  which 
before  that  time  had  been  built  only  for 
military  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Congress  authorized  contracts  for  the  car- 
riage of  mall  by  airplane  In  1911.  Since  the 
cost  could  not  exceed  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, air  mall  fllghU  did  not  actually 
begin  until  1918.  The  first  trip  was  not 
auspicious.  Careful  plans  had  been  laid 
which  called  for  a  plane  to  fly  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York,  with  a  stop  In  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  morning  of  May  15.  1918.  In 
the  presence  of  President  Wilson  and  other 
Government  flguTes,  including  an  obscure 
young  Assistant  Secretary  erf  the  Navy  called 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a  pioneering  aviator 
set  out  with  the  first  load  of  air  mall. 


But  he  got  his  directional  signals  mixed 
up  and  wound  up  In  Waldorf,  Maryland.  His 
mail  had  to  bo  carried  back  to  Washington 
and  taken  to  New  York  by  train. 

Despite  the  faltering  start,  air  mail  route* 
were  gradually  established  over  rruch  o*  the 
country.  The  Poet  Office  Deptotment  made 
the  first  transcontinental  flight  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1920, 
with  the  plane  carrying  16,000  letters  and 
averaging  80  miles  an  hoxir. 

In  those  days,  flying  was  a  dangerous,  un- 
certain, and  sometimes  madcap  business. 
Runways  for  take-off  or  landing  did  not  exist 
and  there  was  no  air-to-ground  communica- 
tion, no  beam  to  follow,  and  no  marked 
course.  The  mail  planes  were  converted 
Army  DeHavllands  virith  open  cockpits,  fab- 
ric-covered wooden  frames,  and  a  top  speed 
of  100  miles  per  hour.  Once  a  pilot  left  a 
field  nobody  knew  where — or  If — he  was  until 
he  arrived. 

The  few  instruments  on  the  panel  were 
of  uncertain  accuracy  and  adaptability. 
Gasoline  capacity  limited  the  plane  to  a  few 
hours  flight,  and  the  motors  were  unpre- 
dictable and  tended  to  stop  at  any  time. 
When  the  motor  stopped  it  could  be  started 
only  by  spinning  the  propeller,  a  difficult  Job 
which  resulted  in  many  bruises  and  some 
near  decapitations. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  planes  were 
used  In  the  air  mail  service  from  May  1918. 
to  October  1921.  Only  50  of  these  were  in 
flying  condition  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Another  26  were  still  available  but  \inder- 
golng  repair.  Of  the  others,  101  had  crashed, 
7  burned,  and  37  had  to  be  wlthdiawn 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Thirty  men  were  killed  in  air  mail  service 
In  about  the  same  period.  In  1920,  there 
was  one  fattUlty  for  each  100.000  miles  flown. 
By  comparison,  the  1962  fatality  rate  for 
scheduled  domestic  passenger  service  was  one 
fatality  for  each  172  million  nilles  flown,  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  air  safety  work  done  by 
the  CAB  and  FAA. 

The  men  attracted  to  the  hazardous  Job 
of  flying  the  mail  in  the  early  days  were  a 
daring,  temperamental  and  carefree  group. 
The  Post  Office  Department  had  no  choice 
but  to  accommodate  itself  to  their  hl-Jinks 
and  eccentricities,  because  as  one  official 
said  with  resignation,  "the  mail  must  go, 
but  who  in  hell  is  going  to  take  it?" 

The  pilots  seemed  fond  of  letting  the  mall 
wait  around  in  balmy  weather,  but  took  a 
kind  of  fierce  pride  in  defying  bad  weather. 
One  man  took  time  off  to  bombard  a  village 
with  toilet  paper.  Another  arranged  to  buzz 
antelopes  Into  a  fence  corner  where  a  con- 
federate waited  to  butcher  them. 

The  most  famous  of  all  airmail  pilots  was 
Charles  Lindbergh,  who  served  on  a  contract 
route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Flying 
northbound  on  this  route  on  November  3, 
1926,  Lindbergh  ran  out  of  fuel  and  was 
forced  to  Jump  from  his  plane.  Dean  Smith, 
a  colleague  of  Lindbergh's  reported  a  crash 
landing  with  this  terse  message : 

"Landed  on  cow — killed  cow — scared  me. 
Smith." 

Another  airmail  pilot,  one  Kenneth  Unger, 
was  forced  to  crash  land  after  his  motor 
failed.  Unhvirt,  he  borrowed  a  horse  to  re- 
turn to  town.  Evidently,  he  was  less  skillful 
In  handling  the  horse  than  his  plane,  because 
the  horse  threw  him  for  another  crash  land- 
ing, and  this  time  he  broke  his  ankle. 

Lindbergh  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
airmail  service  to  make  his  historic  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris  In  May  1927.  During 
a  Paris  Interview,  Lindbergh  said,  "I  am  an 
airmail  pilot  and  expect  to  fly  the  mail  again." 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  later  did  fly  his 
old  route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  once 
again. 

Although  the  Post  Office  Department  actu- 
ally carried  mall  up  to  August  1927,  it  grad- 
ually surrendered  Its  operations  as  soon  as 


contractors  with  the  ability  and  sufficient 
financial  backing  to  perform  the  service  could 
be  secured.  The  Department  fostered  and 
nurtured  cOTnmerclal  aviation  and  then 
turned  it  over  to  private  enterprise. 

We  have  other  examples  at  a  similar  pat- 
tern in  Post  Office  history.  In  most  indus- 
trialized foreign  countries,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  broadcasting  facilities  are  owned 
by  the  government.  In  the  United  States,  we 
feel  that  these  functions  are  best  left  in  pri- 
vate hands.  However,  the  telegraph  began 
as  a  Government-fostered  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

A  telegraph  line  was  opened  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  In  1845.  It  was 
built  at  Government  expense  by  its  inven- 
tor, Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Cave  Johnson  fixed  the  cost  at  1  cent 
for  every  4  characters. 

When  Morse  offered  his  patent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $100,000,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment turned  It  down  as  unpromising.  Post- 
master General  Johnson  advised  Morse  "that 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  had  not  satisfied 
him  that  under  any  rate  of  postage  that 
could  be  adopted.  Its  revenues  could  be  made 
equal  to  Its  expenditures." 

Postmaster  General  Johnson's  crystal  ball 
was  a  mite  clouded,  but  so  were  the  crystal 
balls  of  later  seers.  Here  is  a  story  that 
appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper  al>out 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago: 

"A  man  about  48  years  of  age,  giving  the 
name  of  Joshua  Coppersmith,  has  been  ar- 
rested in  New  York  for  attempting  to  extort 
funds  from  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple by  exhibiting  a  device  which  he  says  will 
convey  the  human  voice  over  metallic  wires. 
He  calls  the  Instrument  a  telephone  which 
is  obvlovisly  intended  to  imitate  the  word 
'telegraph'  and  win  the  confidence  of  those 
who  know  the  success  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment. Well-informed  people  know  that  It  is 
impossible  to  transmit  the  human  voice 
over  wires  as  may  be  done  with  dots  and 
dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse  Code,  and 
that,  even  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  the  thing 
would  be  of  no  practical  value.  The  au- 
thorities who  apprehended  this  criminal  are 
to  be  congratulated,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
his  punishment  will  be  prompt  and  fitting, 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
conscienceless  schemers  who  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  cre- 
atures." 

The  bad  prophets  have  not  been  restricted 
to  the  field  of  communications.  As  late  as 
1901.  Wilbur  Wright  doubted  that  man 
would   fly  "within   a  thousand   years." 

We  need  not  feel  superior  to  the  bad 
guessers  pf  times  past.  Wilbur  Wright,  de- 
spite his  own  skepticism,  went  on  to  fly  the 
first  heavler-than-air  machine  with  his 
brother  only  2  years  later.  We  have  a  co- 
pious share  of  the  timid  and  unimaginative 
amongst  us  today. 

There  are  those  who  are  against  the  at- 
tempt to  fly  a  man  to  the  moon  because 
they  say  it  would  cost  too  much.  There 
are  those  who  oppose  renewed  efforts  to 
reach  a  test-ban  agreement  on  the  grounds 
that  we  have  failed  before.  There  are  those 
whose  only  answer  100  years  after  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the  demands 
for  equality  and  Justice  of  Negro  Americans 
Is  more  patience  and  further  delay.  The 
following  words  were  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1862: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  story  present.  •  •  •  As  our 
case  Is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew  and 
act  anew.  We  must  dUenthrall  ourselves." 
Today,  we  must,  once  again,  disenthrall 
ourselves. 

I  wish  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  happy 
birthday  and  continued  success  In  guiding 
the  aviation  Industry. 

Happy  landings  to  all  of  yoti. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  situation  present  not  only 
In  my  section  but  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  in  the  field  of  retail  gasoline 
selling.  This  was  pointed  out  in  my  tes- 
timony before  the  Dual  Distribution  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  SmaU  Business 
Committee. 

Mi.  Chairman,  as  a  Congressman  who  Is 
eapcilally  Interested  In  the  plight  of  small 
buslncM,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  as  a  witness  before  yo\ir 
Subcommittee  of  ttie  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Biislness. 

In  this  age  of  big  business,  gasoline  serv- 
ice station  operation,  as  one  segment  of  the 
so-<  ailed  service  Industries,  remains  emin- 
ent^ suited  to  small-scale  enterprise. 

llore  than  206.000  gasoline  dealers 
throughout  the  Nation  service  about  72  mil- 
lion vehicles  each  year.  These  dealers  are 
mainly  supplied  with  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products  by  huge  oil  companies, 
which  frequently  are  also  their  landlords. 

It  la  no  wonder,  then,  that  small  operators 
of  gasoline  service  stations  are  continually 
harassed  by  \infalr  tactics  used  by  the  great 
oil  empires  to  widen  their  stranglehold  upon 
the  entire  petrolevmi  Industry.  Among 
these  devices  are  price  fixing,  price  wars,  and 
unfair  economic  pressures  arising  from  the 
practice  of  dual  distribution. 

First,  price  fixing  Is  an  abuse  which  occurs 
frequently  In  the  retail  gasoline  field.  Just 
recently,  on  March  11  of  this  year,  the  major 
oil  companies  slmultanecxisly  announced  a 
prlc«  Increase  of  5  to  7  cents  per  gallon  In 
the  Greater  Boston  area.  As  I  stated  at  that 
time.  thi«  generat  hike  In  gasoline  prices, 
announced  on  the  same  day  amd  for  similar 
amounts,  went  far  beyond  mere  coincidence 
and  appeared  to  amount  to  collusive  and 
Illegal  price  fixing.  The  Justice  Department 
acceded  to  my  request  for  an  Immediate  In- 
vestigation of  this  situation.  John  Galgay. 
regional  head  for  New  England  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division,  has  sent  several  Investigators 
to  probe  the  March  11  price  hike.  He  has 
assured  me  that  if  evidence  of  an  Illegal 
price-fixing  agreement  Is  obtained^  the  Jus- 
tice Department  wUl  take  appropriate  action 
imder  the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  It  Is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  during  the  last  10  days, 
when  Justice  Department  Investigators  were 
In  the  Boston  area,  the  major  oil  companies 
have  lowered  the  price  of  gasoline  by  a  sub- 
stantial amount.  However,  as  of  midnight 
Monday  of  this  week,  Esso  Standard  and 
Mobile  raised  the  price  of  gasoline  5  8  cents 
per  gallon  In  most  zones  In  the  Greater  Bos- 
ton area.  The  consiomlng  public  and  the 
gasoline  station  dealer  are  subjected  to  see- 
sawing price  Increases  and  decreases  at  the 
whim  and  fancy  of  the  major  oil  company's 
manipulations. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dependent gasoline  station  operators  were 
not  responsible  for  the  decision  to  raise 
prices.  Instead,  this  pricing  decision  was 
made  by  the  major  oil  companies.  It  Is  the 
Independent  dealer,  the  Individual  gas 
station  operator,  and  the  consuming  public 
who  awe  the  victims  of  collusive  action 
by  the  major  oU  companies. 

Similar  Instances  of  price  fixing  on  the 
west  coast  were  discussed  last  year  before 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Biisl- 


neas.  For  example,  a  Shell  Oil  Co.  dealer 
testified  that  the  lease  on  his  station 
had  been  canceled  because  of  noncompliance 
with  the  price  policy  o€  his  supplier.  Al- 
though no  direct  threats  had  been  made 
to  him  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  com- 
pany's price  policy,  he  had  been  warned  to 
follow  dictated  prices.  He  stated  that  since 
Shell  repreeentaUves  regularly  told  him  the 
price  to  charge,  be  naturally  was  convinced 
that  the  lease  cancellation  was  related  to  his 
lndep>endent  pricing  policies.  Gasoline  sta- 
tion dealers  In  the  Greater  Boston  area  have 
told  me  of  similar  experiences. 

Second,  In  recent  years,  the  Incidence  of 
price  wars  among  gasoline  dealers  In  desig- 
nated locations  has  been  even  more  preva- 
lent than  that  of  across-the-board  price- 
fixing. 

The  evils  of  such  price  cutting  were  vivid- 
ly described  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Is- 
sue of  May  2.  1962.  with  reference  to  the 
State  of  Texas. 

"In  the  shadow  of  the  Alamo  a  battle 
for  business  survival  began  here  last  June. 
It  has  been  fanning  out  since,  and  Is  now 
about  to  engulf  much  of  the  Nation. 

"On  the  defensive  are  the  owners  of  small 
filling  stations  who  buy  gasoline  on  the  open 
market  and  sell  It  at  cut  prices  under  brand 
names  not  Identifiable  with  any  oil  company. 
Last  summer  there  were  250  of  these  private- 
brand  stations  around  San  Antonio,  and 
they  sold  half  the  area's  gasoline.  Then 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  chose  them  as  the  first  target 
for  a  new  market  weapon:  Economy-grade 
gasoline  sold  at  Gulf  pumps  for  the  same 
price  as  private-brand  gas  and  2  cents  a 
gallon   below   Gulf's   regular  grade. 

"Today,  a  devastating  price  war  has  left 
fewer  than  100  of  the  private-brand  San  An- 
tonio area  stations  In  business.  They  ac- 
count for  only  15  percent  of  the  market. 
And  their  decline  has  encouraged  Gulf  and 
other  major  "oil  companies  to  Introduce  sub- 
regular  economy  gas  In  other  markets — 
touching  oft  savage  price  battles  almost 
everywhere  as  private-brand  stations  cut 
pump  tags  In  an  usually  vain  attempt  to 
maintain    their    traditional   discount." 

Frederick  H.  Moore,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Retail  Gasoline  Dealers'  Association 
of  Massachusetts,  has  said  that  the  price 
war  situation  has  reached  the  "height  of 
ridiculousness"  and  the  gasoline  market  has 
gotten  away  from  wholesaler  and  retailer 
business  principles  to  the  point  where  de- 
structive price  wars  become  the  normal 
thing.  In  a  recent  letter.  Mr.  Moore  In- 
formed me  o<  the  pricing  problems  In  Mas- 
sachusetts: "Over  the  years,  before  we  were 
faced  with  destructive  price  wars,  the  ma- 
jor supplying  oil  companies  would  only  have 
three  to  five  wholesale,  or  tank  wagon  price 
changes  throughout  the  year,  and  they  would 
be  only  what  they  called  seasonable 
changes.  In  1962.  and  so  far  In  1963.  we 
have  had  roughly  75  up-and-down  wholesale 
price  changes  so  that  the  dealers  and  the 
consumers  never  know  what  the  retail  price 
Is  from  day  to  day." 

The  devastating  Impact  of  price  wars  upon 
the  gasoline  station  operator  may  be  seen 
from  the  statement  provided  me  by  a  retail 
gasoline  dealer  In  Qulncy.  Mass.  This  dealer 
said  that  the  oil  company  forced  him  to 
change  the  price  of  gasoline  at  his  station 
over "100  times  In  1962.  He  stated  that  gaso- 
line Is  delivered  on  Friday;  the  salesman  Is 
apt  to  call  him  on  Thursday  and  tell  him  to 
cut  his  prices  2  cents  effective  midnight. 
However,  when  his  gas  Is  delivered  on  Fri- 
day, the  oil  company  only  reimburses  him 
1  cent  per  gallon  and  then  only  on  a  half 
load  Instead  of  a  full  load.  This  dealer 
stated  that  prices  have  been  changed  over  25 
times  this  year,  with  the  salesman  calling  in 
the  new  price  the  day  t>efore. 

Throughout  1962  and  the  early  months  of 
this  year  price  wars  continued  to  character- 
ize  the  retail   gasoline  market  In  many  re- 


gions of  the  country.  Gasoline  price  wars, 
where  the  public  benefits  at  the  whim  of  the 
major  oil  companies,  characterize  the  situa- 
tion In  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Who  are  the  victims  of  these  abuses  In  re- 
tall  marketing  of  gasoline?  The  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  consumer.  Even  In  the 
case  of  price  wars,  when  consumers  tempo- 
rarily benefit  from  drastic  reductions  In  the 
price  of  gasoline,  in  the  process,  retailers  are 
frequently  eliminated  from  the  marketplace. 
Eventually  the  old  price  level  returns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  received  extensive 
mall  from  gasoline  service  station  dealers 
who  charge  that  these  unfair  competitive 
tactics  will  force  them  out  of  business.  For 
fear  of  retribution  for  these  dealers,  I  cannot 
divulge  the  names  of  those  who  have  written 
to  me  on  this  subject.  However,  each  and 
everyone  Is  In  complete  agreement  with  my 
efforts  to  investigate  such  abuses  and  to  give 
adequate  and  proper  protection  to  small 
business.  A  typical  letter  which  I  received 
was  written  by  an  independent  gasoline  sta- 
tion dealer  who  said  that  "If  I  gave  my  name 
I  would  be  out  of  business  fast."  His  letter 
stated:  "Congratulations  on  your  gasoline 
probe.  It  is  tremendous.  This  time  they  all 
raised  their  prices  together.  These  prices 
only  Involve  discounts  which  are  increased 
or  lowered  at  the  discretion  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. In  the  last  2  years  their  'price 
stabilizations'  were  made  over  90  times  At 
no  time  has  the  tank  wagon  price  been 
changed — only  the  discounts  change  Why? 
and  why  the  changes  so  many  times?  The 
public  be  damned  say  the  oil  companies. 
Gas  dealers  profits  are  down  while  oil  com- 
pany profits  are  up.  For  proof,  read  their 
profit  reports.  They  are  breaking  records: 
dealers  are  breaking  their  backs.  Don't  let 
us  down." 

It  Is  true  that  In  accordance  with  existing 
antitrust  laws  and  regulations,  both  the  US 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  taken  action  to  restrain 
the  major  oil  companies  from  using  unfair 
coercive  tactics  against  small  gasoline  re- 
tailers. But  governmental  lawsuits  and  In- 
vestigations are  cumbersome  and  time  con- 
suming and  evidence  of  wrongdoing  Is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  prove. 

The  continued  existence  of  abuses  In  the 
field  of  retail  marketing  of  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  and  allied  products.  In  spite  of 
our  laws  and  regulations,  demands  the  Im- 
mediate attention  of  the  Congress.  If  mere 
public  airing  does  not  exert  sufficient  pres- 
8ur«  on  the  large  oil  companies  to  correct 
these  conditions  Immediately.  I  firmly  believe 
that  leglslaUve  action  by  Congress  wlU  be 
Imperative. 

Much  Is  said  of  the  vital  Importance  of 
small  business  In  our  American  economy.  No 
group  of  interested  persons  knows  more  Inti- 
mately the  continual  squeeze  play  by  big 
business  on  small  business  than  this  com- 
mittee, before  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
appearing  today.  i 


Yonth  Opportunities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  196f 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
fiW-ther  evidence  of  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  in  the  Presidents 
youth  employment  opportimlties  pro- 
gram, a  real  chance  to  make  a  major 
break-through  in  the  area  of  solving  the 
problems  of  our  younger  people.  I  would 
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like  to  submit  this  report  of  the  cwn- 
ments  of  Police  Chief  Rolland  J.  Gains- 
ley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

Police    CHiir    Plxads    rom    Youth    Bn-L 

Ann  Arbor  Police  Chief  Rolland  J. 
Galnsley  today  Issued  an  appeal  for  local 
support  of  President  Kennedy's  youth  em- 
ployment and  conservation  bill. 

The  bin,  sponsored  by  U.S.  Senator  Hubhit 
HuMPHKXT.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Is  expected 
to  go  before   the  House  shortly. 

Galnsley  said,  "Common  sense  and  Justice 
compel  establishment  of  this  program  which 
win  give  many  thousands  of  currently  un- 
employed young  persons  a  chance  to  find 
employment,  to  be  paid  for  their  services,  and 
to  acquire  skills  and  work  experience  that 
will  give  them  a  solid  start  In  their  working 
lives. 

"Provisions  In  this  legislation  provide  a 
practical  means  of  attacking  the  high  school 
dropout  problem  and  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency associated  with  that  problem. 

"Young  men  and  women  no  longer  In 
school  constitute  already  18  percent  of  our 
total  unemployment,  although  they  comprise 
only  7  percent  of  the  labor  force.  Th«M 
figures  reflect  a  serious  national  situation. 
Idle  youth  on  our  city  streets  create  a  host 
of  problems. 

"During  the  1960'8  an  estimated  7Va  mil- 
lion-youths win  enter  the  Job  market  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education.  Unless 
something  Is  done  to  help  equip  them  to 
live  In  a  skilled  economy,  they  will  pile  up 
helplessly  against  the  rising  barriers  to  un- 
skilled labor. 

"In  the  last  decade,  Juvenile  delinquency 
cases  brought  before  the  coiirts  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  arrests  of  youth  Increased 
86  percent,  until  they  numbered  almost  one 
million  arrests  a  year  in  1960 — 15  percent  of 
all  arrests. 

"Favorable  House  action  on  the  Youth 
employment  and  conservation  bill  will  pro- 
vide work  and  training  for  youths  from  the 
age  of  16  through  21. 

"Members  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  will  receive  960  a  month  In  wages. 
They  will  be  given  lodging,  board,  work 
clothes,  tools  and  equipment,  medical,  and 
other  necessities. 

"The  corpsmen  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  adult  conservationists,  for- 
esters, rangers,  and  others.  They  will 
work  on  and  receive  training  In  various 
Jobs  and  projects  Involving  general  areas  as 
erosion,  stream  control,  reforestation,  and 
construction  of  outdoor  recreation  and  camp 
facilities. 

"In  addition,  the  corpsmen  will  be  given 
technical  training  and  educational  skills 
through  classroom  periods  after  work  hours. 
The  need  for  this  new  youth  program  Is  evi- 
dent. It  was  designed  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  train  more  young  workers  who 
would  otherwise  be  idle.  They  must  be  given 
a  chance  to  work  before  they  may  take  to 
crime  Instead,"  Galnesley  said. 


ReT.  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J., 
Memorial  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    P«NNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  next  month  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton  will  pay  a  singularly 
appropriate  tribute  to  the  late  Reverend 


Francis  P.  Donnelly.  S.J.,  who,  from  a 
humble  beginning  In  Pittston,  Pa..  In 
my  congressional  district,  became  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  educators  prior 
to  his  death  In  1959.  The  imiversity 
will  hold  this  2-day  conference  on  the 
modern  trends  In  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish. To  better  understand  the  Immense 
stature  of  Father  Donnelly,  I  quote  the 
New  York  Times  upon  his  death  In  April 
1959.  The  Times  referred  to  him  as 
"one  of  the  foremost  Jesuit  teachers, 
writers,  and  educators  of  this  century." 
In  the  "Personal  and  Pertinent"  column 
of  the  Scranton  Times  of  June  8,  1963, 
the  writer  of  that  column.  Mr.  Neil  Whit- 
ney, capsuled  Father  Donnelly's  illus- 
trious career  very  well,  and  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  make  the  aforemen- 
tioned column  a  part  of  my  remarks 
today. 

The  University  of  Scranton  is  planning  a 
singularly  appropriate  tribute  to  the  late 
Rev.  Prances  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.,  who,  from  a 
humble  beginning  In  Plttson,  became  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  educators  prior  to 
his  death  In  1959.  The  university,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  the  oflBce  of  its 
president.  Rev.  John  J.  Long,  S.J.,  will  hold 
the  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.,  Memorial  Con- 
ference on  July  36  and  27.  The  conference 
will  be  concerned  with  modern  trends  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  It  will  emphasize,  in 
an  introductory  manner,  the  recent  discov- 
eries in  the  field  of  language  study.  Among 
these  discoveries  Is  the  linqulstlc  method  of 
language  teaching.  Linguistics  is  a  scientific 
Investigation  of  the  structure  and  develop- 
ment of  the  structure  and  development  of 
language.  The  progrem  for  the  July  me- 
morial conference  is  being  arranged  by  Dr. 
Robert  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  university's 
English  department;  Rev.  Richard  Grady. 
S.J.,  cochalrman  and  author  of  the  movie 
hit  "Angels  In  the  Outfield,"  and  Alfred 
Rotondaro,  facility  member  in  the  English 
department.  Conference  lectures  will  be 
given  on  fundamentals  of  linguistics,  analy- 
sis of  texts,  use  of  the  new  methods  in  lit- 
erature courses  and  other  associated  topics. 
The  speakers  will  include  Professors  Prank  L. 
Ryan  and- John  J.  Murray  of  the  university 
faculty;  Prof.  Robert  Mlnshall  of  Bucknell 
University,  and  Prof.  Edward  James  of  Cath- 
olic University  of  America.  All  of  these  edu- 
cators are  familiar  with  the  work  of  Father 
Donnelly,  who  was  a  nationally  known  teach- 
ed  of  rhetoric.  He  was  associated  at  various 
times  during  his  50-year  teaching  career  with 
Holy  Cross,  Gofizaga,  and  Boston  Colleges, 
and  Fordham  University.  His  books  on  the 
teaching  of  English,  "Model  English  I" 
(1902),  "Model  English  H'  (1919,  "Persu- 
asive Speech"  (1931)  among  many  others,  are 
still  being  used  In  schools  all  over  the 
country. 

In  an  article  about  Father  Donnelly  which 
appeared  in  this  space  on  March  11,  I  re- 
printed his  famous  poem,  "What  an  Irish- 
man Means  by  Machree."  I  have  since 
learned  from  Charles  A.  McCarthy,  the  well- 
known  Pittston  historian,  that  Father  Don- 
nelly received  his  early  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement as  a  poet  from  T.  A.  Daly,  the 
popular  Philadelphia  poet.  Mr.  Daly,  for 
many  years  before  his  death,  wrote  a  syn- 
dicated poem  entitled  "The  Daly  Ditty."  It 
was  generally  written  in  the  Italian  vernac- 
ular and  appeared  in  this  newspaper  as  a 
dally  feature  back  in  the  twenties.  Father 
Donnelly  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  at  79  South 
Main  Street,  PltUton,  on  December  10.  1869. 
His  father,  the  late  Cornelius  Donnelly,  was 
engaged  In  the  undertaking  and  furniture 
business  at  that  address.  The  priest's  early 
studies  were  at  St.  John's  Academy  of  Pitts- 
ton.   In  1884  he  attended  classes  at  Pittston 


Borough  School,  at  which  time  the  late 
Thaddeus  M.  Connlff  of  Plains  township  was 
the  principal.  In  later  years  Mr.  Connlff  re- 
called that  Father  Donnelly  and  the  late 
Thomas  A.  Grace,  who  served  for  many  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Luzerne  County  Board 
of  Assessors,  were  his  first  Latin  students 
in  Pittston.  As  a  boy  Father  Donnelly,  with 
many  companions  from  his  neighborhood, 
was  fond  of  swimming  In  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  the  sununertlme.  These  occasions 
were  the  inspiration  for  his  poem,  "The  Sus- 
quehanna," In  which  he  described  "the  days 
that  are  no  more"  and  mentioned  swimming 
at  the  old  "Sandy  Bottom,"  near  the  foot 
of  Dock  Street,  in  Pittston.  After  complet- 
ing 50  years  as  a  teacher,  the  last  23  of 
them  at  Fordham,  Father  Donnelly  retired 
in  1952  because  of  111  health.  When  he  passed 
away  on  April  18,  1959.  the  New  York  "Hmes 
referred  to  him  as  "one  of  the  foremost 
Jesuit  teachers,  writers,  and  educators  of  this 
century." 


Red  Spies  Via  Cuba 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    lONMESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
congressional  committees,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  numerous  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  private  individuals 
have  warned  of  the  explosive  situation 
resulting  from  Communist  subversive  ac- 
tivity throughout  Latin  America  now  be- 
ing directed  from  Soviet  Cuba.  We  may 
be  facing  the  possibility  that  Moscow - 
trained  agents  are  entering  the  United 
States  under  the  guise  of  Cuban  "refu- 
gees," as  described  in  the  following 
Allen-Scott  column  in  the  June  26  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press: 

Red  Spies  Via  Cuba 

Washington. — Hundreds  of  Moscow- 
trained  agents  are  entering  the  United  States 
as  Cuban  refugees. 

These  Spanish-speaking  Communists, 
some  of  them  veterans  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  have  come  in  with  the  thousands  of 
Cuban  refugees  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  United  States  since  last  fall's  missile 
crisis. 

According  to  sworn  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Internal  security  subcommittee  by  re- 
liable, antl-Castro  refugees,  the  Red  agents 
are  concentrating  on  infiltrating  the  splin- 
tered refugee  groups  and  are  a  p/incipal  rea- 
son for  the  seething  dissension  among  them. 

A  highly  regarded  attorney  In  Miami,  rep- 
resenting a  number  of  these  Cuban  organiza- 
tions, has  turned  over  to  the  Senators  de- 
tailed evidence  that  Dictator  Castro  and  his 
Russian  henchmen  personally  selected  about 
half  of  the  passenger  list  of  one  Red  Cross 
ship  that  recently  brought  approximately 
1 ,000  refugees  to  the  United  States. 

This  startling  Information  Is  supported  by 
Intelligence  reports  that  the  Kremlin  U  us- 
ing the  Cuban  refugee  traffic  as  a  means  of 
infiltrating  Moscow-trained  agents  into  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  countries. 

The  Miami  attorney,  who  requested  that 
his  identification  be  kept  secret  because  of 
the  classified  nature  of  his  activities,  bluntly 
blan^d  this  extraordinary  situation  on  the 
lax  screening  of  refugees  by  Immigration  au- 
thorities. 

He  flatly  charged  that  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  as  formulated  by  the 
State  and  Justice  Departments,  are  permit- 
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ting  hundred*  of  Red  agents  eaay  access  to 
the  United  States  while  barring  antl-Caatro 
raids  on  Cuba. 

The  Senate  committee,  headed  by  Senator 
jamks  Eastlant).  Democrat,  of  Mississippi, 
plans  to  ask  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
for  hU  expert  views  on  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian agents  who  have  entered  from  Cuba 
and  the  danger  they  present  to  the  country's 
internal  security. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  no  hard 
intelligence"  to  support  the  State  Depart- 
ments curtotis  claim  that  Rxissla  does  not 
have  sufficient  troops  In  Cuba  to  exert  con- 
trol there. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Russia  stUl  has 
"between  12.500  and  17.500"  troops  In  Cuba. 
The  most  recent  report  of  the  Defense  Intel- 
ligence Agency  places  the  number  as  high  as 
33.000. 

Neither  the  CIA  nor  DIA  estimates  support 
the  State  Department's  disclaimer  on  the 
control  of  Cuba.  Instead,  both  Intelligence 
Agencies  have  considerable  evidence  that 
Cuba's  foreign  policy  Is  laid  down  by  Moscow, 
and  Castro  Is  administering  It  with  the  "ad- 
vice and  consent"  of  Ave  Russian  generals 
stationed  In  Cuba. 

It  U  definitely  known  that  Secretary  Rusk 
was  all  set  to  announce  that  Russian  combat 
forces  had  been  withdrawn  from  there  when 
this  column  revealed  that  CIA  and  military 
Intelligence  authorities  were  refusing  to  back 
such  a  declaration. 

Administration  Insiders  are  saying  pri- 
vately the  White  House  "advised"  Rusk  to 
change  his  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"there  is  a  thinning  out  of  Soviet  troops." 

This  carefully  worded  explanation  was 
slipped  to  a  hand-picked  group  of  newsmen 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Rusk  ostensibly  to  brief 
them  on  the  President's  European  trip. 

This  Intelligence  dispute  has  been  raging 
Inside  the  administration  since  early  this 
month  when  the  White  House  mysterlovisly 
ordered  the  first  low-level  reconnaissance 
flight  over  Cuba  since  last  February.  Until 
this  flight  was  personally  approved  by  the 
President,  at  least  a  half-dozen  requests  for 
such  missions  bj  military  and  Intelligence 
authorities  had  been  turned  down. 

Aerial  photos  of  this  low-level  flight  re- 
vealed that  two  Soviet  camps  had  been  evac- 
uated and  that  Russian  combat  units  had 
left  these  areas.  The  photos  also  showed  new 
Soviet  military  depots.  Indicating  the  Rus- 
sians were  apparantely  trying  to  secrete  their 
equipment. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Information.  CIA  and 
military  Intelligence  are  strongly  Inclined  to 
the  view  that  Soviet  combat  units  are  still  on 
the  Island.  This  belief  Is  further  supported 
by  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  positive  Infor- 
mation that  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn, 
although  their  exact  whereabouts  are  un- 
known. 


Mason   Coaoty,   W.  Va.,  Was   Intended 
To  Be  a  New  Colony 


June  16.   1963.  Issue  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)   Gazette-Mail. 

The  article  tells  how  plans  for  forming 
the  new  colony  at  the  Juncture  of  the 
Ohio  and  Kanawha  Rivers  were  stymied 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Apr>endix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Point   Pleasant.   Bm   or  Bloody    Conflict 

The  capital  of  the  new  colony  was  to  be 
where  two  great  rivers,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Great  Kanawha,  met.  The  name  of  the 
colony  would  be  Vandalla. 

Gov.  Robert  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia,  had 
proposed  the  Idea  as  early  as  1756.  In  1771 
Thomas  Walpole  and  Benjamin  Franklin  sub- 
mitted a  petition  to  the  king,  asking  for 
the  new  colony,  and  It  met  with  royal  ap- 
proval. 

But  the  Revolutionary  War  arrived,  and 
everyone  lost  sight  of  the  new  colony.  Point 
Pleasant,  though  rich  In  history,  dldnt  be- 
come the  capital  of  anything  except  Mason 
County. 

La  Salle  had  been  to  the  area  earlier  for  the 
French — about  IflW.  Christopher  Gist  ar- 
rived In  1750.  and  George  Washington  slept 
there  In  1770.  Permanent  settlement  at 
Point  Pleasant  began  with  occupation  of  the 
site  by  the  Virginia  troops  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Lewis  on  October  6.  1774.  on  lands  owned  by 
Thomas  Lewis. 

On  October  10.  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
ever  fought  by  the  red  men  and  the  white 
latecomers  became  the  chief  event  of  Lord 
Dunmore's  war.  The  confederated  tribes  led 
by  Chief  Cornstalk  were  beaten,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia border  was  advanced  from  the  Alle- 
gheny crest  to  the  broad  Ohio. 

Mason  County  was  formed  In  1804  from  the 
western  portion  of  Kanawha.  It  took  Its 
name  from  George  Mason,  author  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitution  and  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  and  Kana- 
wha valleys  were  attractive  to  settlers.  Farms 
and  herds  from  earliest  times  constituted  a 
sizable  segment  of  the  county's  wealth. 
Coal,  oil.  gas,  and  salt  brines,  were  plentiful. 
Great  stands  of  timber  covered  the  hills,  but 
like  the  woodland  of  other  counties  became 
depleted  later. 

Even  before  1860.  as  today.  Mason  County 
was  building  boats  and  sending  them  to  sea. 
and  part  of  the  timber  depletion  restated 
from  use  of  fine  oak  In  the  vessels. 

The  Sumpter,  a  Mason-built  ship,  was  used 
during  the  Mexican  War. 

As  one  of  the  counties  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Mason  faces  the  future  with  optimism. 

Among  Its  attractions  are  Tuendle-wel 
Park  In  Polni  Pleasant,  conunemoratlng  the 
famous  battle,  and  a  large  State  public  hunt- 
ing area. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wasT  viwuMiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  town  of  Point  Pleasant, 
located  in  what  is  now  Mason  County. 
W.  Va.,  was  designated  by  royal  decree  in 
1771  to  be  the  capital  of  a  new  western 
colony,  according  to  an  article  in  the 


Is  the  Trip  Necessary? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PKNNSTLVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  appears  to  exist 
regarding  the  present  trip  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  Europe. 


The  following  editorial  from  the  Ga- 
zette and  Daily,  York.  Pa.,  is  submitted 
without  comment : 

A  Lemon 
President  Kennedy's  trip  to  Europe  would 
seem  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the  poorest 
of  times.  The  political  situation  In  the 
major  nations  of  West  Europe  and  In  Great 
Britain  Is  In  a  state  of  flux,  to  say  the  least. 
New  governments  and  new  heads  of  govern- 
ment will  soon  be  In  power,  meaning  that 
the  people  with  whom  the  President  Is  talk- 
ing officially  are  lameducks.  At  home  the 
civil  rights  crisis  In  Washington  and  else- 
where ought  to  require  the  President's  per- 
sistent, close  attention.  Friends  at  home 
and  abroad  advised  him  to  postpone  his 
planned  trip.  But  off  he  went  anyway. 
Why? 

Mr.  Kennedy  Is  really  on  a  campaign  tour. 
He  is  attempting  to  sell  the  Europeans  on 
something  which  at  first  glance  they  did  not 
want.  The  Item  Is  the  so-called  multilateral 
seaborne  nuclear  force,  established  within 
the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  which  Is  to  say  under  the 
affective  control  of  the  United  States.  This 
Is  quite  a  scheme.  It  envisages  ships 
equipped  with  nuclear  weapons,  manned  by 
personnel  from  a  number  of  nations.  Includ- 
ing West  Germany,  cruising  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Baltic  Seas  and  the  Atlantic 
coastal  waters  of  Western  Europe. 

Policymakers  In  Washington  have  conflded 
that  the  complicated  notion  was  developed 
as  a  means  of  keeping  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  Independent  possession  and  command  of 
West  Oennany.  Not  that  there  Is  appar- 
ently any  great  VS.  objection  to  this.  It  Is 
Just  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  let  It  be 
known  that  a  nuclear-armed  West  Germany 
Is  completely  unacceptable.  "The  Soviet 
Union  Is  pathological  on  that  score."  a  high 
State  Department  official  told  a  group  of 
newsmen  not  long  ago.  So  the  problem 
arose:  How  to  relate  West  Germany  and  nu- 
clear weapons  without  upsetting  the  apple- 
cart, which  Is  to  say.  without  beginning 
world  war  III.  Some  bizarre  brainstorm- 
ing then  produced  this  multilateral  concoc- 
tion. 

Thus  Mr.  Kennedy's  trip.  At  least  It  sure- 
ly looks  that  way.  An  International  politics 
campaign  trip,  studded  with  private  talks, 
public  speeches,  appearances  before  vast 
throngs.  Just  like  1960.  here  In  his  own 
country,  all  over  again.  Complete  with 
doubletalk  also,  as  is  customary  In  campaign 
oratory.  The  President  tells  the  West  Ger- 
mans we  will  never  let  them  down,  that  he 
is  prepared  to  risk  US.  cities  In  defense  of 
Western  Europe — basically  he  Is  pleading  for 
agreement  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
manage  the  area's  military  operations— and 
at  the  same  time  he  throws  a  curve,  you 
might  say.  over  the  Berlin  wall  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  by  remarking  that 
this  Western  alliance,  founded  to  deter  a 
new  war.  "must  now  find  a  way  to  a  new 
peace." 

Who  knows  what  all  this  means?  Is  It 
plain  old  politics?  Well.  sure.  But  more 
besides.  It  Is  almost  desperate  politics  sim- 
ply because  the  President's  platform  Is  so 
weak.  The  multilateral  nuclear  seaborne 
Idea  Is  a  lemon.  What  a  product  for  a 
President  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  to 
sell.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Kennedy  con- 
ceives of  It  as  a  creature  of  strength  which 
may  help  him  to  negotiate  a  German  set- 
tlement with  the  Soviet  Union,  preferably 
before  the  domestic  presidential  campaign 
of  1964.  But  the  point  Is  that  playing  poli- 
tics with  nuclear  weapons  and  West  Ger- 
many combined  Is  playing  with  flre.  Isn't 
any  one  of  us  puzzled  and  unsettled  at  the 
spectacle  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
massed  Germans  shouting  over  and  over  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes? 
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Defense  Sobsistence  Supply  Agency 
OTcrsea  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  W.  GLENN 

or    NrW    JEBSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  GLENN.     Mr.  Speaker,   with  the 
Department    of    Defense    under    heavy 
criticism  these  days  both  as  to  policy  and 
appropriation  requests,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  take  note  of  a  recent  report 
of  the  fine  work  that  Department  is  do- 
ing in  my  district  in  furtherance  of  an 
expression  of  congressional  opinion  last 
year  that  more  purchases  should  be  made 
in  this  country  for  oversea  consumption. 
I  am  very  proud  that  my.  second  dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  being  the  agricul- 
tural southern  end  of  the  State,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  a  trial  run  for  ship- 
ping  perishable    fruits   and   vegetables, 
and  all  credit  should  be  given  to  those  in 
the  military  who  are  in  charge  of  this 
program  and  to  those  farmers  and  ship- 
pers in  my  district  who  are  cooperating. 
I  report  from  a  news  release  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  excellent  directorship  of  Philip 
Alampi,    the    secretary    of    agriculture, 
which  details  the  program  and  what  is 
being  accomplished: 

Two  shipments  of  New  Jersey-grown  pro- 
duce toUllng  approximately  700  packages 
are  on  their  way  to  Prance  and  Germany 
where  they  will  be  unloaded  and  distributed 
to  U.S.  military  personnel  statloned-ln  those 
countries. 

The  shlpmenU.  one  of  iceberg  lettuce  and 
one  of  lettuce  and  cabbage,  were  purchased 
by  the  U.S.  Defense  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency  from  NardelU  Bros..  CedarvUle 
produce  distributors.  The  purchase  was 
arranged  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  fur- 
nished office  space  for  two  military  buyers 
at  its  Brldgeton  office,  to  facilitate  sales  of 
south  Jersey  vegetables  and  fruits  to  the 
military  government. 

The  specially  designed  refrigerated  trail- 
er bodies  m  which  the  New  Jersey  lettuce 
and  cabbage  will  travel  to  France  and  Ger- 
many were  loaded  and  sealed  at  CedarvUle. 
trucked  to  the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal,  and 
there  placed  on  board  ship.  They  will  not 
be  opened  until  they  arrive  In  Germany 
where  they  will  be  unsealed  and  Inspected 
by  a  mlUUry  buyer  there.  The  refrigerated 
bodies  were  coupled  together  and  Transported 
to  shlpslde  as  one  unit. 

The  shipment  from  New  Jersey  Is  part  of 
a  test  program  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
fense Subsistence  Agency  to  determine  If 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  will  arrive  overseas  In  good 
condition.  The  project  Is  part  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  effort  to  purchase  as  many 
supplies  for  our  troops  abroad  In  this  coun- 
try as  possible. 

Lettuce  for  the  shipment  was  grown  at 
Cedarbrook  Farms,  CedarvUle,  owned  by  Den- 
nis Sorantlno.  The  cabbage  was  grown  on 
the  farms  of  Robert  Jeffers  and  John  Soran- 
tlno, both  of  CedarvUle. 

After  cutting,  the  produce  was  Inspected 
by  Federal-State  fruit  and  vegetable  inspec- 
tors, employed  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Society.  All  military  purchases  must 
conform  to  specified  U.S.  grades  and/or  mili- 
tary sj)eclflcatlons.  After  loading,  the  vans 
filled  with  lettuce  and  cabbage  were  run 
through   the   vacuum-cooler   at  the  Cedar- 


vUle Cooperative  Marketing  Association  to 
remove  field  heat  and  Improve  keeping  qual- 
ity. 

The  military  buyers  stationed  at  Bridge- 
ton  who  arranged  the  purchase  are  John 
Wanczyk  and  Joseph  Solomon.  Military 
buyers  are  expected  to  be  stationed  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Brldgeton  office 
throughout  the  growing  season  to  facilitate 
purchases  of  area  crops. 


pand  its  activities  In  every  corner  of  the 
Nation  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe  does 
not  come  from  Congress,  but  from  the  vari- 
ous executive  departments. 

Congress  may  not  be  a  perfect  watchdog, 
but  It's  the  best  one  we  have. 


The  Best  We  Have 


President  Unable  To  Lead  His  Over- 
whelming Democrat  Majority  in  House 
and  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cles from  the  Shelbyville  News: 
The  Best  We  Have 
Congress  Is  seldom  dramatic  as  a  body, 
although  some  of  Its  Members  hit  the  head- 
lines In  committee  activities  of  many  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  people  seem  irked  at  the  pace 
Congress  keeps,  and  Presidents  and  their  fans 
then  cry  out  against  the  supposed  stumbling 
block  of  the  "do-nothing"  body.  Such  cries 
are  being  heard  again  now. 

Congress  deserves  more  public  esteem  and 
even  gratitude  than  It  has,  although  it  has 
Its  faults  Individually  and  collectively  and 
needs  to  be  brought  to  tatk  from  time  to 
time. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  its  actions. 
Congress  has  prevented  appropriations  of 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  for  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  after  a  careful 
look  at  the  agency  In  which  It  discovered 
that,  while  the  expense  was  high,  the  results 
were  meager  and  often  bad.  Certainly  saving 
so  much  money  Is  doing  something. 

Congress  now  is  combing  carefully  through 
the  foreign  aid  record,  and  It  looks  as  if  Its 
work  in  thU  field  will  save  at  least  half  a 
billion  more.  The  public  does  not  share  the 
Illusion  of  some  figures  In  the  executive 
branch  that  money  sent  abroad  for  any  old 
purpose  serves  the  Interests  of  this  Nation. 
Congress  Is  more  sensitive  to  public  reaction 
on  issues  than  the  executive  branch,  and  in 
cutting  foreign  aid  will  be  serving  the 
American  taxpayer — an  Individual  who  often 
seems  of  no  apparent  concern  to  the  State 
E>epartment. 

Congress  has  blocked  an  end  run  by  the 
administration  to  create  an  expensive  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs.  Such  a  depart- 
ment would  have  given  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  large  voice  In  the  affairs  of  American 
cities.  If  the  Federal  Government  were 
qualified  to  run  cities.  Washington.  D.C.. 
would  be  the  best  run  city  in  the  Nation. 
Mildly.  It  Isn't. 

There's  a  good  chance  that  Congress  will 
defeat  the  mass  transportation  bill,  saving 
more  money  for  taxpayers.  This  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  plan  under  which  we  would  all 
pay  each  other's  carfare  at  Income  tax  time 
Instead  of  dropping  coins  in  the  fare  box 
when  we  ride.  Those  who  ride,  no  matter 
how  rich,  would  be  subsidized,  and  those  who 
do  not  ride,  no  matter  how  poor,  would  pay. 
The  Ideology  and  the  practicality  of  this  ap- 
proach are  Indefensible.  The  executive 
branch  would  saddle  us  with  this,  but  Con- 
gress probably  will  save  the  day. 

Certainly,  sis  we  said.  Congress  is  not  fault- 
less, and  some  very  expensive  follies  have 
originated  there.  But  the  big  drive  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  spend  increasing 
fences  of  the  American  family  budget  to  ex- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Kennedy's  Democratic  Party 
has  overwhelming  majorities  in  both 
House  and  Senate — sufBcient  votes  to 
put  through  any  legislative  program  the 
White  House  proposes  if  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive possesses  the  leadership  to  round 
up  the  necessary  votes. 

Under  tiiese  conditions  the  Republi- 
cans cannot  be  blamed  for  the  defeat  of 
the  President's  recommendations  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  propaganda  machine 
of  the  administration  to  lead  the  public  , 
to  believe  otherwise. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  respect 
to  civil  rights  legislation.  The  situation 
is  very  ably  described  by  columnist  Rich- 
ard Wilson  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
June  26.  1963.  His  article  follows: 
Putting  Rights  Pkogram  Through  :  Demo- 
crats Reminded  Thet  Have  Votes  and 
Can't  Blame  GOP  if  Bill  Stalls 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
It  Is  little  noted,  but  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority   In    the    U.S.    Senate    Is    exactly    the 
number  needed  to  force  a  vote  on  the  Presi- 
dent's  new  civil   rights   program. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  can  break 
a  filibuster.  The  Democrats  have  67  votes 
and  the  Republicans  33.  Yet  It  will  be 
charged.  In  fact  it  Is  already  Intimated,  that 
Republicans  will  be  responsible  if  Congress 
falls  to  pass  a  new  civil  rights  law. 

This  Is  the  reason  Republican  leaders  have 
conferred  with  President  Kennedy  on-  a  bi- 
p>artlRan  approach  with  their  fingers  crossed. 
However  sincere  the  President's  motives. 
Republicans  In  the  Senate  will  not  be  spared 
mendacious  attack  If  civil  rights  legislation 
fails  of  passage. 

Yet  the  reason  why  such  legislation  can- 
not be  passed  lies  In  the  simple  fact  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  no  control 
of  the  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities 
In  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Democratic  majority  Is  like  Barnum 
&  BaUey's  menagerie,  a  big  tent  housing 
carefully  caged  animals  which  would  eat 
each  other  in  the  Jungle.  The  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leaders  say  they  cannot  break  a  fili- 
buster and  pass  the  President's  ■  program 
without  20  to  25  Republican  votes.  There- 
fore the  Republicans  are  to  blame  If  they 
don't  vote  to  a  man  for  the  Presidents  pro- 
gram. * 

Democratic  leaders  could  well  afford  to 
blush  while  making  such  a  confession  of  the 
ineffectuallty  of  their  powers  of  leadership. 
Nor  Is  their  Ineffectuallty  confined  to  civil 
rights.  They  cannot  claim  that  only  on 
the  racial  issue  are  the  fierce  confiicts  with- 
in the  Democratic  Party  exposed.  The  fla- 
grant schlrm  is  equally  evident  on  social, 
economic,  and  labor  legislation. 
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Whatever  the  President's  popularity  In 
tbU  and  other  countries,  his  prestige  In  the 
CongreM  of  the  United  States  la  at  low  ebb 
According  to  old  hands  In  Congress,  the 
resentment  against  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  no  parallel  except  possibly 
the  revolt  against  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt 
when  he  sought  to  p«x%  the  Supreme  Court 
with  new  appointees.  Roosevelt  lost  hU  hold 
on  CongreM  then,  though  he  continued  to 
enjoy  a  public  adulation  which  Mr  Ken- 
nedy has  never  had  In  anywhere  near  the 
same   degree 

The  congressional  discontent  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  Is  not  confined  to  the  Southern 
Democrats,  nor  the  Republicans.  The  lib- 
erals are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  half  measures.  Even  some  of  the 
moderates  think  Mr  Kennedy  has  helped  to 
create,  by  unfulfiUable  promises  and  bra- 
vura statemenU.  the  conditions  for  racial 
demonsuatlons  of  a  dangerous  character. 
When  faced  by  this  dangerous  condition,  the 
Kennedy  tone  quickly  changes  Equality 
win  have  to  come  slowly  and  not  by  legisla- 
tion alone. 

It  Is  In  this  atmosphere  that  the  President 
has  proposed  his  program  to  hasten  the  In- 
evitable advance  of  Negroes  toward  higher 
levels  of  equality.  And  It  Is  a  shame  that 
this  question  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from   Its  political  aspects. 

But  those  political  aspects  exist  and  It  Is 
truly  amazing  that  Negro  leaders  do  not  rec- 
ognize them.  Negroes  made  their  greatest 
advances  since  their  emancipation  In  a  Re- 
publican administration.  Whatever  Negro 
leaders  may  think  today,  no  civil  rights  leg- 
islation was  reconunended  to  Congress  by 
Roosevelt  and  none  was  enacted.  Harry 
Truman  was  the  first  President  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  program.  It  was  not  en- 
acted. President  Elsenhower,  offered  a  pro- 
gram In  IBM  and  It  was  enacted  In  major 
part.  Again  In  1960  on  President  Elsen- 
hower's Initiative  civil  rights  leglslatlcm  was 
enacted. 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  promises  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1960.  Mr.  Kennedy 
delayed  for  more  than  2  years  offering  any 
kind  of  general  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
he  does  so  now  under  the  pressure  of  mount- 
ing racial  demonstration,  and  with  senti- 
ment built  up  In  Congress  against  him. 

These  are  the  facts.  Now  It  is  to  be  seen 
whether  President  Kennedy,  with  two-thirds 
of  Congress  under  Democratic  control,  can 
do  as  much  as  did  President  Elaenhower. 
whose  party  did  not  have  control  of 
Congress 

And  If  Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  win.  then  let 
the  blame  go  where  It  ought  to. 


Interfereace  in  College  Placement 
Programs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  on  various  occa- 
sions to  complaints  of  interference  in 
college  placement  programs  by  the  US. 
Employment  Service.  Sometime  ago  I 
wrote  the  Service  about  these  complaints 
and  was  told  that  the  USES  was  simply 
performing  a  service  and  not  trying  to 
create  any  additional  work.  But  the 
concern  of  Federal  activity  in  this  area 
still  persists.    In  this  morning's  mail  I 


received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Ohio  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
as  follows: 

The  Ohio  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers Board  of  Trustees  compliments  NSP« 
for  Its  stand  opposing  the  attempt  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Service  to  take  over 
college  placement  activities  at  our  colleges 
and  universities.  08PE  will  exert  a  vigorous 
effort  to  Inform  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  Ohio  to  the  danger  In  this  attempt  to 
Inject  the  Federal  Government  Into  an  ac- 
tivity which  Is  and  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  colleges  and  universities. 

The  danger  of  this  is  that  it  amounts 
to  Government  intervention  into  an 
area  which  should  be  left  entirely  to 
private  enterprise.  It  means  that  the 
Government  could  eventually  control  the 
hiring  and  placing  of  college  graduates 
by  determining  where  and  for  whom 
the  graduate  can  work  which  was  never 
intended  to  be  the  function  of  the  USES. 
Its  original  purpose  was  simply  to  help 
persons  find  jobs  who  had  no  other  way. 
Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  matter 
and  the  concern  of  many  persons.  I  also 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  6.  1963.  issue  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune : 

GovcaNMENT    Moving    in    on    Colxegk 
Placeiiint? 

( By  Marlon  Cracraf  t ) 
Is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  setting  up 
shop  to  tell  Industry  whom  it  must  employ 
in  the  way  of  college -trained  technical  peo- 
ple— and  by  the  same  token  to  tell  college 
students  where  they  miist  work? 

The  signs  point  that  way.  This  came  to 
light  in  the  last  few  days  (as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  at  least)  when  the  superintend- 
ent of  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corp.'s  in- 
dustrial relations  department  at  Oaklahoma 
City  Issued  a  strongly  worded  statement  ex- 
pressing  Pan   American's  opposition. 

Since  then.  I  have  done  a  little  checking 
here  and  there,  and  I  don't  like  what  I've 
found. 

Apparently  thU  thing  has  been  going  on 
qxiletly.  for  a  year  or  more.  What  It  bolls 
down  to  Is  this:  Instead  of  Industry  (all  In- 
dxistry.  not  Just  oil)  going  to  the  college 
campuses.  Interviewing  prospective  gradu- 
ates, and  striking  a  bargain  for  their  services, 
ultimately  the  USES  Intends  to  take  over  this 
fimctlon.  replace  the  college  placement  bu- 
reaus, and  the  private  negotiation,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  assignment. 

Not  that  anyone  will  admit  this.  I  learned 
that  In  several  Instances  companies  have 
made  Inquiry  aa  to  what  was  going  on.  and 
were  told,  In  form  letter  fashion,  that  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  was  just  trying  to 
be  helpful. 

This  Is  a  wonderful  example  of  how  bu- 
reaus grow.  The  Pan  Am  statement,  for  in- 
stance, pointed  out  that  "The  program  will 
of  course  require  considerable  expansion  of 
USES  offlces  and  personnel.  The  Labor  De- 
partment over  the  past  2  years  has  raised 
the  USES  budget  by  some  Ml  million,  to  a 
total  of  $130  million." 

Again  quoting  from  the  Pan  Am  state- 
ment: "One  LabtMT  Department  Idea  would 
call  for  a  central  agency,  possibly  In  Wash- 
ington, where  electronic  data  computers 
would  match  data  from  all  over  the  Nation 
on  Job  openings  and  applicants." 

"Presumably."  the  statement  said,  "this 
would  mean  that  this  Government  agency 
could  and  would  assign  Individual  Americans 
to  jobs,  regardless  of  the  mutual  interests  of 
employee  and  employer." 

The  company  said  It  believes  the  USBS 
plan   "would  duplicate,  at  considerable  ex- 


pense to  the  taxpayers,  functions  now  being 
handled  satisfactorily  by  the  colleges,  and 
win  further  serve  to  create  employment  con- 
ditions totally  disadvantageous  to  all  p>artleB 
It  could  easily  lead  to  complete  manpower 
control  by  Washington,  along  with  complete 
dictation  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions."  • 

How  can  a  thing  like  this  get  sUrted? 
It's  easy.  If  the  colleges,  and  businessmen, 
don't  rear  up  and  holler. 

For  Instance.  I  learned  that  the  first  one 
company  knew  of  the  new  system  was  when 
a  small  college  wrote  to  the  company  man- 
agement. In  substance:  "Look,  you've  always 
Interviewed  some  of  our  graduates,  and  hired 
some  Now  these  Government  people  have 
moved  In  on  us;  arc  telling  us  what  to  do 
We  need  help." 

It  turned  out  that  this  reprehensible  In- 
vasion had  all  been  made  very  quietly,  and 
not  too  many  In  industry  were  aware  of  It. 
Another  company.  In  Houston,  took  the 
matter  up  with  a  committee  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  The  committee  adopted  a 
strong  resolution  and  submitted  It  to  the 
Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  board  for 
approval.  But  the  board  quashed  It.  on  the 
theory.  "We've  Juat  got  the  big  NASA  space 
center  underway,  and  we  can't  afford  to 
make  the  Government  mad  at  us" 

We  all  know  that  the  uses  were  created  In 
the  first  place  to  assist  those  persons  who 
couldn't  find  Jobs  any  other  way. 

Just  the  same  as  the  REA  was  originally 
created  to  provide  electricity  where  It  wasn't 
economically  feasible  for  private  utUltles  to 
build  lines.  Just  the  same  as  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program  originally  was 
created  to  alleviate  suffering  In  fatherless 
families.  And  look  what's  happened  to  those 
two.  In  30  years. 

In  Russia  they  assign  Jobs — and  people. 
They  tell  them  when,  where,  and  for  how 
much. 

Do  you  want  your  college  graduate  son  or 
daughter  to  be  a  statistic,  or  a  free  agent? 
I  don't  think  I've  overemphasized  this  But 
ydu  might  look  Into  It  for  yourself. 


Defeat  for  Decency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  Include  In  the  Appen- 
dix an  editorial  from  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Press,  concerning  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  against 
Bible  reading  In  public  schools. 

The  Court  has  found  a  way  to  guar- 
antee that  pornographic  and  obscene 
literature  must  be  given  all  protections, 
but  holds  that  the  Bible  must  be  barred. 
These  holdings  can  only  be  construed 
as  defeats  for  decency,  which  is  pointed 
out  in  the  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ddtat  roR  Decency 

There  ought  to  be  cheers  from  the  atheUts. 
and  certainly  Conamunlsts  will  feel  smug 
about  It — for  the  Supreme  Court  again  has 
struck  down  the  Bible. 

The  Court  ruled  against  Bible  reading  In 
school,  acting  on  cases  originating  In  Mary- 
land. Pennsylvania,  and  Florida. 

Thus  once  again  the  Court  rules  In  favor 
of  the  wishes  of  a  tiny  minority  and  against 
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the  wishes  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, who  agree  with  the  fxmdamental  prin- 
ciples taught  by  the  Bible  whether  they 
happen  to  be  active  Christians  or  not. 

The  Court's  banning  of  the  Bible  from 
public  school  teaching  goes  farther  than 
merely  rap  the  Christian  religion.  It  Inter- 
feres with  the  ability  of  public  schools  to 
teach  the  history  of  mankind.  The  Bible 
Is  a  history,  covering  the  development  of 
civilized  man.  No  person,  regardless  of  his 
religious  belief  or  hU  lack  of  religious  belief 
can  know  much  about  the  history  of  the 
world  without  learning  much  that  has  the 
Bible  as  Its  source. 

Equally  as  true  Is  it  that  no  American  can 
understand  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
the  reason  for  Its  founding  or  the  Inspira- 
tion of  our  Constitution,  without  full  recog- 
nition of  the  part  the  Christian  religion,  and 
the  Bible  played,  and  stiU  play. 

Congress  opens  its  sessions  with  prayer. 
Our  whole  system,  including  the  very  money 
with  which  we  trade.  Is  loaded  with  refer- 
encea  to  God.  Our  plan  of  government- 
freedom,  free  enterprise.  Individual  rights— 
in  reality  Is  a  system  based  on  the  principles 
of  Christianity. 

Trying  to  understand  human  history  with- 
out reference  to  Christianity  is  an  Impos- 
slbUlty. 

But  the  schools  have  to  get  along  without 
the  Bible  because  the  Supreme  Court  says 
so.  It's  a  sad  defeat  for  education,  and  for 
decency. 


Myopia  in  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  current  issue  of  Indus- 
trial Research,  there  appears  an  edi- 
torial called  "Myopia  in  Space."  I  think 
this  editorial  would  be  worthwhile  read- 
ing for  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
since  it  undertakes  to  reemphasize  a  basic 
philosophy  underlying  our  national  space 
effort: 

Myopia  in  Space 

One  of  the  hottest  topics  In  Washington 
these  days  Is  the  manned  lunar  landing 
program.  Economy-minded  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
scientific  community,  have  been  taking 
potshots  at  the  multlbllUon-doUar  Apollo 
program — designed  to  place  a  manned  space- 
craft on  the  moon  by  1970. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fxtlbkicht  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  objected  to  the  lunar 
project  on  the  grounds  that  the  funds  could 
be  put  to  better  use  in  the  solution  of  vm- 
employment.  education,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, and  slum  problems.  Dr.  Warren 
Weaver,  former  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
has  questioned  the  accelerated  pace  and 
scientific  value  of  a  manned  landing,  as  op- 
posed to  greater  emphasis  on  Instrument 
probes.  Even  former  President  Elsenhower 
has  called  for  cutbacks  In  defense  and  space 
spending  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  Federal 
budget. 

All  of  these  critics  agree  that  the  proposed 
lunar  landing  is  Important,  but  they  object 
to  the  priority  being  given  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. They  believe  that  Just  as  much  can 
be  learned— and  gained — through  a  more 
leisurely  and  less  costly  space  program.  ThU 
Is  the  position  of  Science  magazine,  spokes- 
man for  the  AAAS. 


There  Is  considerable  merit  in  these  argu- 
ments, but  they  fall  to  take  full  accotint  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  scientific  sig- 
nificance of  a  manned  lunar  landing.  The 
thinking  of  these  critics,  In  our  opinion.  Is 
rather  naive,  somewhat  shortsighted,  and 
quite  unrealistic.  No  one  knows  for  certain 
how  much  the  space  program  Is  going  to  cost. 
Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  NASA  Deputy  Admln- 
Utrator,  has  estimated  that  the  United  States 
will  spend  between  $50  and  $60  billion  on 
space  projects  during  the  1960'8.  Fortune 
magazine  snys  the  bill  will  run  closer  to  $75 
billion  or  more.  But,  whatever  the  cost,  we 
believe  the  United  States  must  move  ahead 
in  space  exploration  as  rapidly  and  broadly 
as  possible.  It  no  longer  Is  a  matter  of 
choice. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  Uncle  Sam  Is 
engaged  in  a  battle  of  survival  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  moment,  it  Is  a  cold 
war  with  each  side  striving  for  a  political 
or  propaganda  advantage.  The  conquest  of 
space  could  decide  whether  It  becomes  a  hot 
war. 

The  space  race  also  has  economic  overtones. 
Instead  of  being  a  burden,  the  space  pro- 
gram— and  the  lunar  project,  in  particu- 
lar-is stimulating  the  economy.  In  any 
event,  the  United  States,  In  our  opinion,  has 
the  necessary  resources  to  solve  both  Its 
earthly  and  space  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  argument  for  go- 
ing to  the  moon  and  engaging  In  other  space 
activities  Is  the  new  knowledge  and  oppor- 
tunities that  are  likely  to  result  from  such 
exploration.  The  Information  gathered  from 
artificial  satellites.  Instrument  probes,  and 
especially  manned  flights  will  help  unlock 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  open  the 
way  to  a  future  as  different  from  the  present 
as  our  civilization  is  from  the  dark  ages. 

Can  the  AAAS  and  certain  politicians  be 
so  unimaginative  not  to  see  that  this  Is  not 
Just  another  Government  project  likened  to 
housing  or  transportation;  but  the  most  im- 
portant opportunity  for  new  knowledge  ever 
undertaken  in  the  history  of  man?  The 
manned  lunar  landing,  as  the  first  step  in 
the  exploitation  of  new  worlds,  new  sciences, 
and  new  technologies,  makes  even  the  dis- 
covery of  America  a  minor  accomplishment 
by   comparison. 

Contained  in  the  concept  of  space  exploita- 
tion is  at  once  an  economic  substitute  for 
war,  an  opportunity  for  peace  on  earth,  an 
answer  to  overpopulation,  and,  more  im- 
portant, an  unprecedented  expansion  of 
everything  we  know!  The  exploration  of 
space  ^nd  the  planets  presents  a  future  so 
wonderful  as  to  make  its  accomplishment 
Imperative  at  almost  any  cost.  It  Is  the 
next  logical  move  In  man's  quest  for  new 
knowledge  and  a  better  way  of  life. 


CivU  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress, certain  spokesmen  for  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  some  members 
of  the  press  are  playing  politics  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  that  term  with  the 
current  effort  by  American  Negroes  to 
gain  equal  rights  throughout  America. 

There  are  those  who  would  like  to  see 
the  Republican  Party  cast  in  a  "damned 
if  you  do,  damned  if  you  don't"  mold  on 


this  issue,  in  spite  of  the  Republican 
record  on  civil  rights  both  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  last  10  years.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  column  by  Mr.  Richard 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  Cowles  Publications 
Washington  Bureau,  puts  the  present 
picture  in  proper  perspective.  The  col- 
umn appeared  in  the  June  23  Minneap- 
olis Tribune  and  the  June  26  Washing- 
ton Star : 

J.F.K.  Cant  Blame  Republicans  if  Conchess 
Blocks  Rights  Plan 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Washington. — It   is    little    noted   but   the 
Democratic   majority   in    the   U.S.   Senate    is 
exaictly   the  number  needed  to   force  a  vote 
on  the  President's  new  civil  rights  program. 
A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  can  break 
a  filibuster.     The  Democrats  have   67   votes 
and    the    Republicans    33.      Yet    It    will    be 
charged,  in  fact  it  is  already  Intimated,  that 
Republicans   will   be  responsible  if  Congress 
fails  to  pass  a  new  civil  rights  law. 

This  Is  the  reason  why  Republican  leaders 
have  conferred  with  President  Kennedy  on 
a  bipartisan  approach  with  their  fingers 
crossed.  However  sincere  the  President's  mo- 
tives, Republicans  in  the  Senate  will  not  be 
spared  mendacious  attack  If  civil  rights  leg- 
islation is  not  Dassed. 

Yet  the  reason  why  such  legislation  can- 
not be  passed  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  no  control  of 
the  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities  In 
the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Democratic  majority  is  like  Barnum 
and  Bailey's  menagerie,  a  big  tent  housing 
carefully  caged  animals  which  would  eat 
each  other  up  in  the  jungle.  The  Senate 
Democratic  leaders  say  they  cannot  break 
a  filibuster  and  pass  the  President's  program 
without  20  to  25  Republican  votes.  There- 
fore, the  Republicans  are  to  blame  if  they 
don't  vote  to  a  man  for  the  President's 
program. 

Democratic  leaders  could  well  afford  to 
blush  while  making  such  a  confession  of  the 
incffectuallty  of  their  powers  of  leadership. 
Nor  Is  their  Incffectuallty  confined  to  civil 
rights.  They  cannot  claim  that  only  on  the 
racial  Issue  are  the  fierce  conflicts  within 
the  Democratic  party  exposed.  The  flagrant 
schism  is  equally  evident  on  social,  economic 
and  labor  legislation. 

Whatever  the  President's  popularity  in  this 
and  other  countries,  his  prestige  In  Congress 
is  at  low  ebb.  According  to  old  hands  in 
Congress  the  resentment  against  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  parallel  except  possibly  the  re- 
volt against  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
sought  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  new 
appointees.  Roosevelt  lost  his  hold  on  Con- 
gress then  though  he  continued  to  enjoy  a 
public  adulation  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
never  had  in  anywhere  near  the  same  degree. 
The  congressional  discontent  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Is  not  confined  to  the  southern 
Democrats,  or  the  Republicans.  The  lib- 
erals are  dlssatlsfled  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  half  measures.  Even  some  of  the 
moderates  think  lAi.  Kennedy  has  helped 
to  create,  by  unfulflllable  promises  and  bra- 
vura statements,  the  conditions  for  racial 
demonstrations  of  a  dangerous  character. 
When  faced  by  this  dangerous  condition,  the 
Kennedy  tone  quickly  changes:  Equality  will 
have  to  come  slowly  and  not  by  legislation 
alone. 

It  Is  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  President 
has  proposed  his  program  to  hasten  the  in- 
evitable advance  of  Negroes  toward  higher 
levels  of  equality.  And  it  is  a  shame  that 
this  question  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  its  political  aspects. 

But  those  political  aspects  exist  and  it  is 
truly  amazing  that  Negro  leaders  do  not 
recognize  them.  Negroes  made  their  greatest 
advances  since  their  emancipation  in  a  Re- 
publican   administration.      Whatever    Negrc 
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laadan  may  think  today,  no  civil  rights 
.  eglalation  w««  recommended  to  CongreM  by 
ncMMwrrlT  and  none  waa  enacted.  Harry 
Truman  wa«  the  first  President  to  offer  a 
comprehensive  program.  It  was  not  enacted. 
i;iaenhower  offered  a  program  in  1966  and  It 
was  enacted  In  major  part.  Again  In  1960. 
on  EUenhower's  Initiative,  clvU  rlghU  legisla- 
tion was  enacted. 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  promises  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1960.  Mr  Kennedy 
delayed  for  more  than  2  years  offering  any 
kind  of  general  civil  rights  leglslaUon,  and 
he  does  so  under  the  pressure  of  mounting 
racial  demonstrations,  and  with  sentiment 
built  up  In  Congress  against  him. 

These  are  the  facts.  Now  It  la  to  be  seen 
whether  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  two-thirds  of 
Congress  under  Democratic  control,  can  do 
as  much  as  Elsenhower,  whose  party  did  not 
have  control  of  Congress. 

And  If  Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  win.  thpn 
let   the   blame   go  where   It  ought  to. 


Addreties  of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
JohHton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

or    ILXJNOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
are  highly  appreciative  of  the  great  work 
the  V:ce  President  is  doing  in  many  areas 
and  the  solid  support  he  Is  giving  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
seconding  the  nomination  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  for  Vice  President  at  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  has  lived  up  to  everything 
we  said  about  him  then. 

The  Vice  President  Is  dedicated  to 
making  our  democracy  a  reality  and  by 
his  stirring  speeches  and  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equality  of  Opportunity  he  has  carried 
that  dedication  Into  action. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  by  our  distin- 
guished Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, to  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association  In  Chicago.  111.,  on 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1963,  and  another 
address  to  the  Contractors  and  Union 
Leaders  Conference  on  E.E.O.  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  on  June  25.  1963. 

The  addresses  follow: 
Reuakks     bt     Victc     Pbesident    Ltndon     B. 

Johnson    Betokk   thx    Amkkican    Collbck 

Public    Relations    Association.    Chicago, 

III.,  June  25,   1963 

A    NATIONAL    CONCniN 

In  1924  I  stood  on  a  platform  under  a 
warm  Texas  sky  In  a  star-filled  Texas  night 
and  graduated  from  Johnson  caty  High 
School  In  the  hlU  country  where  I  was  born. 

There  were  six  of  us,  four  boys  and  two 
girls,  In  that  graduating  class. 

Last  month,  under  a  sky  much  the  same 
as  It  was  39  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  the  1963 
graduating  class  of  Johnson  City  High 
School,  a  class  of  24  strong. 

I  suppose  those  youngsters  will  remember 
as  much  of  what  I  said  to  them  as  I  re- 
member of  th?  words  spoken  to  me  on  my 
graduation  nli;ht — that  Is  to  say,  nothing 
at  all. 


But  In  thoee  39  years,  in  that  brief  blink 
of  time  as  we  count  time  In  the  history 
books,  the  world  and  its  ways  have  gone 
through  a  convulsing  change. 

In  the  life  span  of  those  young  graduates, 
strange  and  wonderful  things  have  happened. 

The  earth  has  been  shrunk  but  Its  dimen- 
sions have  widened.  We  have  supersonic 
airplanes  and  manned  space  fUgbts.  televi- 
sion and  Telstar.  We  have  painkillers  and 
pushbuttons,  computers  and  cyclotrons,  and 
we  also  have  hydrogen  bombs  and  ballistic 
missiles. 

The  winds  of  todays  world  run  swifter 
than  a  weavers  shuttle. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scientists  who 
ever  lived  are  living  today. 

More  mathematics  has  been  created  since 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  than  In  all 
the  rest  of  history  combined. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  the  drugs  being  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  today  were  not  even 
known  10  years  ago. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  people  who  will 
work  In  Industry  In  1975  vrtll  be  producing 
products  that  have  not  yet  been  Invented  or 
discovered. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  timid  minds  and 
torpid  spirits. 

It  U  a  time  for  finding  the  best  of  solu- 
tions to  the  worst  of  problems. 

One  of  our  big  problems  Is  higher  educa- 
tion. 

UNHAPPY    FACTS 

The  words  of  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  that 
wise  and  prophetic  Harvard  teacher,  come 
back  across  half  a  century  to  haunt  us 
today; 

"In  the  conditions  of  modern  life  the  rule 
Is  absolute,  the  race  that  does  not  value 
trained  Intelligence  Is  doomed.  •  •  •  To- 
morrow science  will  have  moved  forward  yet 
one  more  step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  uneducated." 

Professor  Whitehead's  words  live  more 
vividly  when  you  examine  some  of  today's 
unhappy  facts. 

For  example,  there  Is  our  educational 
posture  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Studies  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  National  Research  Council  show  us  that: 

In  the  production  of  technically  trained 
people  In  engineering  and  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  the  Russians  double  our 
output. 

By  1970  we'll  need  1.200.000  new  scientists. 
We'll  be  lucky  to  train  three-fourths  that 
many. 

During  that  same  period,  the  Russians  will 
tutn  out  2,500,000  scientists  and  engineers. 

Some  60  percent  of  all  Soviet  degrees  are 
awarded  in  engineering  and/or  the  sciences. 

We  award  about  25  i>€rcent. 

The  Soviets  overlook  nothing  In  their  as- 
sault on  scientific  Illiteracy.  Chancellor 
Litchfield  of  Pittsburg  warns  that  we  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  Russians  In  the  way 
they  utilize  the  brainpower  of  women. 

By  his  estimate,  35  percent  of  the  engineer- 
ing faculties  In  Soviet  universities  and  39 
j)ercent  of  the  engineering  students  are 
women.  By  contrast,  only  7  percent  of  US. 
scientists  are  women. 

Moreover,  the  Russians  are  spending  about 
6  percent  of  their  gross  national  product  on 
education.  We  spend  about  3.6  percent.  In 
a  truer  nerspectlve,  we  have  at  least  50  per- 
cent more  students  attending  o\ir  colleges 
and  universities.  But  the  disturbing  thing 
here  is  the  Soviet  determination  to  put  first 
things  first  In  educational  emphasis. 

These  are  facts  that  caused  President  Ken- 
nedy to  describe  technical  and  scientific 
education  "one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
f acting  the  Nation." 

He  has.  as  you  know,  not  only  lUiuninated 
the  problem.  He's  trying  to  do  something 
about  It  In  the  Congress. 

But  there  Is  another  area  ot  concern  to 


me.    And  I  know  It's  troublesome  to  you.  too. 

Our  best  estimates  tell  us  by  1970  we'll 
have  7  million  youngsters  In  colleges  and 
universities  and  possibly  8>4  million  by  1975. 
That  last  figure  happens  to  be  Just  double 
the  total  for  1963.  In  some  areas  of  the 
Nation,  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates win  almost  triple  In  the  next  decade. 

They  are  stunning  statistics. 

But  they  run  alongside  some  other  In- 
credible estimates. 

THE    CHALLENGE 

A  recent  study  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  may  have  to  spend  as  much  as  $12 
billion  annually  for  colleges  and  universities 
by  1970. 

Our  needs  are  enormous. 

Our  needs  are  urgent. 

Unless  we  want  to  go  to  bed  by  the  light 
of  a  Communist  moon;  unless  we  resign  our- 
selves to  surrender  and  return  to  the  tusk 
and  the  tooth;  we  have  no  choice  but  to  meet 
headon  this  challenge. 

Walter  Llppman  has  written:  "We  must 
measure  our  educational  effort  as  we  do 
our  military  effort — not  by  what  It  would 
be  easy  and  convenient  to  do,  but  by  what 
Is  necessary  to  do  in  order  that  the  Nation 
may  survive  and  flourish.  We  have  learned 
that  we  are  quite  rich  enough  to  defend 
ourselves,  whatever  the  cost.  We  must  now 
learn  that  we  are  quite  rich  enough  to 
educate  ourselves  as  we  need  to  be  educated." 

There  are  ways  to  do  Just  that. 

We  must  seize  the  ways  and  make  them 
work  for  us. 

PROBLEM    OF    PARTNERSHIP 

We  must  attack  this  problem  In  a  partner- 
ship for  national  profit;  a  partnership  of 
colleges  and  universities,  business  and  In- 
dustry, SUte  and  Federal  Government,  and 
students  and  parents. 

The  colleges  and  universities  themselves 
can  help. 

In  this  audience  are  many — and  I  com- 
mend them — who  have  worked  and  are  work- 
ing on  plans  of  development  to  prepare  your 
schools  for  the  years  of  stress  ahead. 

The  States  have  a  role  and  a  responsi- 
bility.    They  need  to  exercise  both. 

Experience  over  the  years  has  made  one 
fact  clear:  You  pay  for  a  proper  system  of 
higher  education  In  one  way  or  another. 
Either  you  pay  for  It  positively  by  con- 
sidering funds  for  this  purpose  as  an  In- 
vestment in  the  future — or— you  fall  to 
provide  enough  funds  and  you  pay  nega- 
tively In  lost  payrolls,  lost  taxes,  and  worst 
of  all.  lost  opportunities  for  our  young 
citizens. 

In  truth,  the  State  that  demands  the 
most  from  Its  future  has  no  choice.  It  must 
Invest  fully  In  Its  institutions  of  higher 
education.  It  cannot  turn  away  from  this 
decision  any  more  than  It  can  turn  away 
from  tomorrow. 

Students  and  their  parents  can  help. 

Parents  can  purchase  higher  education 
for  their  children.  It  Is  a  sound  Investment. 
It  Is  commonly  agreed  that  an  undergradu- 
ate degree  adds  about  $100,000  to  the  grad- 
uate's lifetime  earning  power. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help  greatly, 
too. 

I'm  not  unaware  that  suggesUng  Federal 
aid  for  education  Is  to  many  good  citizens 
the  same  as  dining  with  the  devil.  How- 
ever. I  recall  that  during  World  War  II 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  once  growled  that  if 
Hitler  Invaded  Hell,  he  would  rise  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  Devil. 

LOCAL   PROBLEM  —  NATIONAL  CONCERN 

The  facts  are  simple  and  the  facts  are 
these:  Education  Is  primarily  a  local  prob- 
lem.    It  has  always  been  a  local  problem. 

The  Federal  Government  has  never  in- 
truded on  that  province.  Since  the  Morrill 
Act  of    1862,   the   Federal   Government   has 
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recognized  the  needs  and  the  Importance  of 
a  healthy  educational  system.  In  that  100 
years  of  Federal  participation  in  education, 
there  has  been  no  control — there  has  been 
no  sinister  conspiracy — there  has  been  no 
menace,  no  threat,  no  skulduggery  of  any 
kind.  Most  of  the  fears  of  Federal  domina- 
tion have  been  either  the  Imaginings  of  folks 
who  didn't  have  all  the  facts,  or  demagogues 
who  feast  on  fear  to  win  votes. 

While  education  Is  a  local  problem,  It  is 
also  a  national  concern. 

If  our  national  posture  must  be  stern,  our 
national  purpose  must  be  strong. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  should 
have  Federal  help  for  local  education.  That 
was  resolved  100  years  ago. 

The  question  now  Is  how  best  can  the  na- 
tional Government  help  the  private  arena 
and  the  local  government  keep  their  higher 
education  healthy. 

For  these  are  unpeaceful  and  unusual 
times. 

Today  we  look  down  the  brazen  throat  of 
war.  and  hold  our  courage  to  the  sticking 
place. 

Today  we  are  searching  out  the  secrets  of  a 
lonely,  universe,  never  before  explored. 

Today  we  are  advancing  on  the  ancient 
enemies  of  mankind:  disease.  Ignorance,  and 
poverty. 

Today  we  are  making  contact  with  a  to- 
morrow that  will  make  yesterday  seem 
shamefully  barren. 

We  &re  doing  all  this  ahd  we  will  bo  more. 
The  reason — education. 
I  am  glad  to  speak  my  thoughts  to  this 
organization  which   Is   accomplishing  much 
for  higher  education. 

But  there  Is  much  more  to  be  done. 
Perhaps  this  partnership  of  colleges,  uni- 
versities, business,  industry.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  parents  and  students 
Joined  in  common  concert  may  be  the  an- 
swer. 

I  know  It  must  be  so.  I  know  this  be- 
cause I  believe  In  this  land  and  Its  people, 
because  we  are  strong  and  free,  because  we 
understand. 

That.  In  Its  highest  sense.  Is  the  reason  for 
higher  education.  * 


Remarks  by  Viae  Prisident  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son   AT    OONTRACTORS    ANT)    UNION     LEADERS 

Conference     on     EEO,     St.     Loins,     Mo., 

June  25,  1968 

You  have  been  assembled  here  today  as 
serious-minded  men  and  women  dedicated 
to  a  serious  purpose — the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  a  free  society. 

I  congratulate  you.  You  have  come  under 
one  compulsion  only — the  desire  to  fulfill 
your  obligations  of  citizenship  to  a  country 
which  you  love. 

It  would  be  Idle  to  Ignore  the  background 
against  which  this  meeting  Is  being  held. 
During  the  past  few  months,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  strong  protests  of  people  who 
feel— with  Justice — that  they  have  been 
denied  their  rights  for  too  many  decades. 

This  meeting  is  not  being  held  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demonstrations — In  fact.  It 
was  planned  before  the  demonstrations  were 
conceived.  But  the  demonstrations  them- 
selves— however  controversial — have  high- 
lighted the  urgency  of  what  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do. 

No  problem  Is  ever  solved  until  we  first 
understand  It.  And  I  believe  we  must  real- 
ize that  we  are  facing  not  one,  but  two 
problems  which  are  Interrelated  but  which 
require  separate  approaches. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion Itself — the  kind  of  action  that  says  a 
man  will  be  Judged  on  his  ancestry  without 
regard  to  his  merits. 

Second,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  impact 
that  decades  of  this  discrimination  have 
had  on  men  and  women — and  this  problem, 
though  less  obvious.  Is  more  subtle  and 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  the  first. 


Our  country  Is  making  progress  on  a  solu- 
tion to  the  first  jH-oblem.  We  would  be  less 
than  candid  if  we  said  that  the  problem  has 
been  solved  or  that  we  are  even  close  to  a 
solution.  But  we  have  made  a  start  and  I 
am  confident  that  we  will  make  encwmous 
strides  in  the  period  immediately — and  I  do 
mean  Immediately— ahead  of  us. 

However.  If  those  of  us  assembled  In  this 
room  could  pass  a  resolution  that  had  the 
magic  power  to  abolish  racial  discrimina- 
tion totally  by  midnight,  we  would  still 
wake  up  tomorrow  in  a  highly  Imperfect — 
and  highly  unequal — world.  We  would  still 
find  10  percent  of  our  population  battling 
for  economic  survival  against  handicaps 
that  w'ould  discourage  all  but  the  stoutest 
and  boldest. 

The  bars  that  have  been  erected  against 
men  because  of  their  race,  their  creed  and 
their  color  have  not  been  bars  against  Jobs 
solely.  Even  more  Importantly,  they  have 
been  bars  against  the  opportunity  to  qualify 
for  the  Jobs. 

And  after  decades  In  which  men  have 
been  barred  from  Jobs  and  barred  from  the 
training  for  those  Jobs,  still  a  third  factor 
arises.  It  Is  a  psychological  barrier  that 
makes  a  man  reluctant  to  even  try  to 
qualify  for  a  Job  when  a  lifetime  of  experi- 
ence— and  his  father's  experience  and  his 
grandfather's  experience  before  him — has 
demonstrated  the  heartbreaking  futility  of 
such   efforts. 

Too  many  young  men  and  women,  with 
stars  In  their  eyes  and  music  In  their  hearts, 
have  stormed  the  heights  only  to  find  the 
last  mile  guarded  by  an  Implacable  gate  In- 
scribed "Admission  by  approved  ancestry 
only."  A  few — a  pitiful  handful— have 
passed  the  gate  but  only  because  they  pos- 
sessed talents  and  determination  far  In  ex- 
cess of  that  required  by  others  for  whom  the 
gate  swings  easily. 

And  for  every  1  who  knocked  and  was 
denied,  there  were  10  others  who  lost  heart 
and  dropped  out  of  the  struggle. 

My  experience  in  the  fie'd  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  has  demonstrated  one 
thing  to  me  conclusively.  The  basic  issue 
at  stake  Is  the  good  faith  of  the  majority. 
Until  that  has  been  proved,  there  will  be  no 
solution  to  the  problem  we  are  facing. 

To  find  the  answer,  we  must  work  together. 
And  If  we  search  our  hearts  and  our  souls. 
we  must.  In  candor,  concede  that  the  mi- 
nority has  some  basis  for  skepticism. 

I  believe  In  the  good  faith  of  the  majority. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  reason  for  us 
to  be  here  today,  taking  time  out  from 
crowded  schedules  when  that  time  might  be 
used  for  individual  profit  and  gain. 

We  must  admit  there  has  been  lethargy;  a 
tendency  to  look  the  other  way;  a  preoccu- 
pation with  our  own  Individual  affairs  that 
has  blinded  us  to  what  Is  happening  to  our 
fellow  men.  But  I  have  known  very  few 
people  In  my  life  who  are  not  men  of  good 
will  and  the  few  exceptions  have  been  those 
BO  obsessed  by  their  fears  that  they  had 
lost  the  capacity  for  hope. 

You  are  not  men  and  women  Obsessed  by 
your  fears — you  have  achieved  too  much  In 
this  world  to  be  fearful.  You  are  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  together 
to  reach  constructive  solutions.  And  the  so- 
lutions must  be  reached  by  you  in  your  local 
communities. 

•nie  Federal  Government  will  not  shirk  Its 
obligations.  But  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
problems  must  go  beyond  the  actions  the 
Federal  Government  can  take. 

We  can  help.  We  can  offer  advice  which 
you  yourself  must  Judge  as  to  Its  merits.  We 
can  maintain  channels  of  communication. 
We  can  employ  Federal  power  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rlghU  of  every  American  citi- 
zen regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  We  can  pass  laws  defining 
those  rights.  We  can  outlaw  discrimination 
in  a  broad  series  of  fields. 


It  is  apparent  by  now  that  we  will  act  to 
the  limit  of  our  powers  to  enforce  Justice. 
But  banning  discrimination  does  not — by 
Itself — create  equal  opportunity. 

Somewhere,  somehow  people  must  sit  down 
together  and  work  out  their  problems. 
Equal  opportxinity  requires  more  than  a 
negative  ban  against  evil;  It  requires  a  posi- 
tive alBrmatlon  for  good — and  practical 
methods  of  achieving  the  goal. 

We  must  find  ways  of  making  up  for  the 
lost  years  of  educational  opportunities. 

We  must  find  ways  of  persuading  our 
young  people  that  the  door  of  opportunity 
Is  now  open  and  that  they  can  pass  through 
if  they  only  train  themselves. 

We  must  find  ways  of  eliminating  employ- 
ment patterns  that  react — like  litmus  pa- 
per— to  a  color  test. 

And,  above  all.  we  must  find  JobSr — useful, 
productive  Jobs  that  will  strengthen  Amerljca  _ 
and  make  all  our  citizens  full  participants  in   > 
our  economy.  • 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  this  prob- 
lem can — or  should — be  solved  by  disregard- 
ing the  total  i6to  situation.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  replace  a  group  of  people  who  now 
have  Jobs  with  another  group  that  does  not. 
That  would  merely  be  sharing  the  misery — a 
concept  unworthy  of  America.  What  we 
wish  to  do  Instead  Is  to  share  the  benefits  of 
our  economy — and  spur  It  to  new  heights  by 
adding  to  It  productive  workers  whose  serv- 
ices we  have  prevlotisly  denied  ourselves. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  so  barren  of  imag- 
ination or  so  pauperized  In  initiative  that 
we  can  no  longer  expand  our  prosperity.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  lack  the  skill  to  train 
our  people  In  useful  occupations — and  bring 
them  together  with  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  an  adequate 
answer  to  say  that  we  must  continue  to  be 
unfair  In  employment  because  there  are  not 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around. 

Here  In  St.  Louis  the  community  Is  mov- 
ing. The  mayor  has  taken  the  Initiative  and 
has  set  up  a  committee  to  act — not  Just  to 
talk.  That  means  much  to  me  because  this 
conference  would  be  wasted  If  It  amounted 
to  nothing  but  pious  expressions  of  gcod 
will. 

The  St.  Louis  committee  can  count  upon 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  President's 
Committee.  I  hope  we  are  called  upon  fre- 
quently. And  I  hope  community  action  pro- 
grams are  set  up  in  every  city  In  our  land. 
There  Is  Just  one  thought  I  wish  to  leave 
with  you  in  closing. 

We  are  not  here  to  do  anyl)ody  a  favor— 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  favors  are  wanted. 
We  are  not  trjring  to  create  a  privileged 
group.  Nor  are  we  trying  to  create  an  artifi- 
cial "equality." 

We  are  trying  to  establish  Justice  and  to 
make  up — as  best  we  can — for  wrongs.  And 
we  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
where  men  and  women  have  eqiial  opportu- 
nity they  will  turn  out  to  be  rather  equal 
after  all. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  to  do  what  Is  mor- 
ally right  and  what  Is  right  for  America.  You 
have  my  best  wishes,  my  full  support,  and 

my  high  hopes  for  success. 


Wuminf  Friends  and  Inflaencing 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 

Mr.   HOEVEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiw  in  the  Rec- 
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o»D  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  June  27.  1963.  ediUon  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal : 

Wuofnto  rtnMOB  Ain  Intluxnctko  Nations 
SuppoM  for  a  moment  th»t  the  President 
of  mxioa.  paying  a  visit  to  neighboring  Can- 
ada, should  \i»e  the  occasion  to  assail  the 
President  <rf  the  United  States  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  American  people  to  reverse  his 

policies.  ^,  ,. 

Would  you  then  suppose  that  thU  would 
Improve  relations  between  Prance  and  the 
United  States?  Put  the  VS.  President  in  a 
better  mood  to  discuss  differences  amicably? 
Inspire  the  Americans  to  turn  against  their 
own  President? 

We  dont  think  so.  It  would  take  a  super- 
human man  In  the  White  House  not  to  be 
annoyed.  And  Americans  would  hardly  be 
acting  Uke  Americans  If  they  did  not  resent 
tt  People  may  not  always  agree  with  their 
cousins  and  their  sisters  and  their  aunts,  but 
they  dont  like  outsl<iers  meddling  In  family 

Yet  this  Is  what  President  Kennedy  tried 
to  do  to  French  affairs  the  other  day  In  his 
speech  at  Frankfurt,  In  neighboring  West 
Germany.  So  we  dont  find  It  too  surprising 
that  the  French  feel  offended. 

Mr  Kennedy  carefully  refrained  from 
menUonlng  by  name  either  General  de 
GauUe  or  France.  But  everyone  understood 
his  meaning  when  he  aasaUed  •those  who 
woiild  •  •  •  split  one  ally  from  another 
and  those  who  "welcome  any  Western  dis- 
array "  The  reference  was  to  General  de 
Oaulle-s  opposlWon  to  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market,  his  stubbornness  about  an 
Independent  French  atomic  force  and  his 
uncooperatlveness  In  NATO. 

The  French  press  ran  bold  headlines. 
"Kennedy  Attacks  De  Oaulle."  Washington 
made  no  effort  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the 
speech.  The  State  Deiiartment.  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  was  pleased  at  thta  re- 
buff to  De  Gaulle,  hailing  It  as  a  Justified 
statement  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  IrrltaUon  with 
the  general.  ^      *      j 

That  Irritation,  we  agree.  U  understand- 
able and  not  without  some  JustlficaUon. 
France  Is  the  keystone  to  many  "»1«R»J? 
Europe,  from  the  Common  Market  to  NATO, 
and  therefore  the  key  to  our  European  pol- 
icy With  French  cooperation  we  can  hope 
to  see  much  accomplished.  Without  It  all 
wUl  be  more  difficult.  And  France  has  been 
frustratlngly  uncooperative. 

But  what  then,  ihould  be  the  obJecUve? 
To  chastise  the  recalcitrant  general?  Or  to 
try  to  win  back  the  lost  cooperation  and  do 
what  we  can  to  Influence  the  French  Gov- 
ernment  to  our   view  of  the  needs  of  Eu- 

"*Whenever  anyone  has  to  deal  with  recal- 
citrant people,  there  U  perhaps  a  certain 
therapeutic  value  In  giving  vent  to  ones 
feelings  In  pubUc.  Yet  experience  as  well 
aTctSamonsense,  suggests  that  the  relief  from 
frustraUon  may  be  purchased  at  the  prlCe 
of  hardening  the  attitudes  that  are  them- 
selves  the  cause  of  the  iriistratlon.  Blunt 
remarta  that  may  be  fruitful  In  the  prl^"^ 
of  the  bargaining  room  have  a  way  of  back- 
firing when  they  are  shouted  from  the  house- 
tops. 

This  is  as  true  In  diplomacy  as  It  to  in 
Dale  Carnegie's  little  handbook.  U  we  have 
now  some  disarray  In  the  Western  alliance. 
It  U  due  at  least  In  part  to  the  habit  we 
have  lately  fallen  Into  of  acerbating  dif- 
ferences with  wounding  words  in  public 
statements. 

Just  recently  we  had  a  dramatic  Illustra- 
tion of  thta  when  a  few  American  word* 
precipitated  a  governmental  crisis  In  Can- 
ada the  111  effecU  of  which  have  not  yet 
disappeared.  Indeed  It  was  an  earlier  snub 
of  General  de  OavUle— his  exclusion  from 
the  Bermuda  conference  at  which  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  Mr.  liacmlllan  dlscviss*!  arranff*- 
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B»nta  for  both  France  and  Europe — that  did 
much  to  bring  United  States-French  differ- 
ences to  their  present  hard  estate. 

As  a  statement  o<  America's  continuing 
commltmenU  to  Burope,  mllltarUy  and  eco- 
nomically, the  Presidents  Franfurt  speech 
has  much  to  recommend  It.  But  to  use  one 
country  as  a  forum  to  prick  Its  neighbor 
with  barbed  words  strikes  us  as  a  dubious 
way  to  win  friends  and  to  Influence  In  our 
direction  the  course  of  nations. 


The  Court  Bar«  the  Lord's  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BROMWELL 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
a  Potter  Stewart  man  myself.  I  was 
pleased  by  the  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  Tuesday.  June  18.  .Meditat- 
ing on  the  facts  that  64  percent  of  our 
people  claim  church  membership,  and 
39  States  have  encouraged  religious  ob- 
servances in  public  schools  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  minimum  of  clerical  pro- 
test of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  of 
June  17.  the  editorial  seemed  lonely,  cou- 
rageous, and  altogether  right.  It  still, 
surprisingly,  does. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  Cotjbt  Bass  the  Loan's  P»atk« 
The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken.  Both  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  Bible  reading  have  been 
barred  from  the  public  schools.  This  comes 
not  as  a  surprise.  But  In  our  view  It  Is  a 
shame. 

It  all  seems  so  sUly.    Writing  for  the  major- 
ity  Justice  Clark  conjured  up  dreadfxil  pros- 
pects If  the  Court  should  allow  a  prayer  to 
be  said  in  a  public  school.     To  permit  such 
a  thing,  he  argued,  would  depart  from  the 
concept  of  a  government  that  must  be  "neu- 
tral" In  religious  matters.     And  he  went  on 
to  say:  "The  breach  of  neutrality  that  U  to- 
day a  trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon  be- 
come  a  raging    torrent."     Perhaps   there   Is 
something    to   be   said   for   this   as   rhetoric. 
But  It  Is  nonsense  when  measured  against 
the   rise   of   secularUm    and   materialism    In 
this    country    since    the    Founding    Fathers 
drafted  the  first  amendment.     We  mention 
this  because  It  helps  a  little  In  understand- 
ing  what  Justice   Clark  must   have  had   In 
mind  when  he  said  that  the  appUcaUon  of 
his    concept    of    neutrality    requires    "Inter- 
pretatlon  of  a  delicate  sort."    Delicate  Indeed. 
Justice  Stewart,  the  lone  dissenter,  stated 
his  understanding  of  what  U  meant  by  the 
first    amendment's    guarantee    of    religious 
freedom.     It  U  a  forthright  sUtement.  and 
It   appeals    to  us.      "What   our   Constitution 
IndUpensably  protects. "  he  said,  "la  the  free- 
dom of  each  of  us.  be  he  Jew  or  Agnostic. 
Chrtstlan  or  Atheist.  Buddhist  or  Freethink- 
er to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  worship  or  not 
worship,  to  pray  or  to  keep  silent,  according 
to  his  own  conscience,  uncoerced  and  unre- 
strained   by    Government."     To   us.    thU   U 
quite  different  from  saying  that  the  Consti- 
tution forbids  one  child,  who  may  wish  to 
do  so.  to  recite  the  Lords  Prayer  In  a  public 
school  merely  because  some  other  child,  who 
does  not  want  to  pray  and  who  Is  not  re- 
quired to  pray,  objects. 

Also  interesting  were  some  comments  by 
Jxistlce  Oolberg  In  a  concurring  opinion.  In 
which  JusUce  Harlan  Joined. 

Justice  Goldberg,  of  coxirse,  agreed  with 
the  majority  ruling.     But  he  seemed  a  bit 


disturbed  by  Justice  Clark's  neutral  concept. 
"Untutored  devotion  to  the  concept  of  neu- 
trality," he  said,  "can  lead  •  •  •  to  a  brood- 
ing and  pervasive  devotion  to  the  secular 
and  a  passive,  or  even  active,  hostility  to 
the  religious."  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
Court's  school  rulings  In  the  area  of  religion, 
although  certainly  not  so  Intended,  have  al- 
ready led  to  a  climate  of  passive  and  perhaps 
even  active  hostility  to  the  religious.  At 
another  point.  Justice  Goldberg,  in  what 
we  take  to  be  a  reference  to  Justice  Clark's 
trickling  stream  and  raging  torrent,  added: 
"It  Is,  of  course,  true  that  great  consequences 
can  grow  from  small  beginnings,  but  the 
measure  of  constitutional  adjudication  Is  the 
abUlty  and  willingness  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  threat  and  mere  shadow." 

If  we  may  put  our  own  Interpretation  on 
this,  we  think  it  Is  a  conunent  which  hits 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  For  In  this 
ruling,  and  In  some  of  those  that  preceded 
It,  the  court  has  done  precisely  what  Jxistlce 
Goldberg  warned  against — mistaken  mere 
shadow  for  real  threat. 

In  the  process  God  and  religion  have 
all  but  been  driven  from  the  public  schools. 
What  remains?  WIU  the  baccalaureate  serv- 
ice and  Christmas  carols  be  the  next  to  go? 
Dont  bet  against  It. 


Morals  and  Free  World's  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PHNHSTLVaNla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  stu- 
dent of  ancient  history  who  observes  the 
American  political  scene  today  can  show 
striking  parallels  between  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Elmpire  and  what  has  been 
occurring  in  the  United  States.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  have  the  perspective  af- 
forded by  long  residence  In  Washington 
and  Rome. 

One  such  person  is  Constantine  Brown, 
the  distinguished  columnist  of  the  Even- 
ing Star  of  Washington.  D.C..  who.  In  his 
article  from  Rome  in  the  June  22.  1963. 
issue  of  that  paper,  deals  forthrightly 
with  some  of  the  causes  of  the  plight  of 
the  free  world  in  the  crucial  struggle 
that  lies  ahead. 

In  order  to  give  Mr.  Brown's  thought- 
ful column  a  wider  circulation.  I  quote 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Mo«ALs  Atn»  ruMX  Woau>s  Statx— High  Lirx 
n*  High  Plac»  Cauled  Sign  or  Disaema- 

ICKNT    or    lOBOLOCIKS 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Ro»€K.— The  castastrophlc  ills  of  the  world 
today  are  not  due  to  political,  but  to  moral 
deterioration.  As  a  former  lUUan  Prime 
Minister  said  recently.  "What  we  are  seeing 
Is  a  disarmament,  of  Ideologies." 

We  are  seeing  an  unprecedented  weaken- 
ing of  moral  fiber  throughout  the  free  ^^^^ 
and  no  amount  of  billions  spent  on  armed 
might,  nor  calculated  risks  In  disarmament 
agreements,  will  make  any  difference  so  long 
as  basic  moral  values  are  cast  aside. 

The  Roman  Empire  did  not  fall  under  the 
Impact  of  barbarian  attacks  alone.  The  fall 
was  preceded  by  a  preference  for  an  easy, 
careless  life  by  the  leadership  which  offered 
bread  and  circuses  to  the  people  to  cover 
Its  own  moral  degradation.  ^ 

The    high    ciTlllsatlon.    the    "dolce    vlU. 
which  the  Roman  BmpH^  enjoyed  Just  be- 
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fore  lU  destruction  can  be  compared  to  that 
which  exists  in  the  present  free  world. 
Wherever  we  look  there  are  •<»'^<^f- J^"*; 
and  apathy  as  the  danger  to  our  civilization 
stares  us  In  the  face. 

The  ProTumo  scandal  In  England  Is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  sorry  sltuaUon  In  a  coun- 
ty which  in  the  past  set  a  high  standard 
of  morality  In  public  life.  A  dose  examina- 
tion of  the  Profumo  affair  shows  that  behind 
it  is  the  ever  present  shadow  of  the  Oonunu- 
nlsts.  always  ready  to  Uke  advantage  of  the 

frailties  of  meri.  „^„«„*„r*i. 

The  personal  life  and  amorous  adventures 
of  the  British  war  minister,  we  are  assured, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  disgrace  or  the 
troubles  of  the  Tory  cabinet.  Men  In  public 
life  are  no  longer  expected  to  *>«  above  re- 
proach as  Caesars  wife,  we  are  told.  The 
fact  that  Profumo  lied  to  Parliament  was 
hU  great  crime.  But  behind  all  thl«  fe- 
malM  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  BrltUh 
Army  became  Indelicately  Involved  with 
Christine  Keeler  and  a  Russian  spy.  And  as 
though  this  was  not  enough,  quite  un- 
ashamedly, a  night  club  offered  this  call  girl 
a  contract  at  a  fabulous  figure  for  a  12-week 
appearance  as  an  emcee.  ^     ..    ^^ 

•The  barbarian  hordes  from  the  East  do 
not  want  nor  need  to  Imitate  their  prede- 
cessors of  centuries  ago  by  taking  a  military 
rUk  They  need  only  to  gently  push  and 
encourage  the  moral  collapse  of  their  vic- 
tims Wherever  we  look  in  this  distraught 
world  we  find  the  hand  of  the  Muscovites 
behind  every  crisis. 

In  West  Germany.  Chancellor  Adenauer 
was  forced  to  announce  his  retirement  be- 
cause of  Der  Spiegel  scandal.  On  the  sur- 
face this  was  a  badly  managed  affair  by  the 
"Bavarian  bull."  Defense  Minister  Franz 
Joseph  Strauss  But  actually.  Der  Spiegel 
and  Its  editors  were  suspected  by  the  Ger- 
man and  other  Intelligence  services  as  a 
channel  for  the  Soviet  espionage  system. 
Had  the  matter  of  the  badly  managed  ar- 
rest of  Der  Spiegel  editors  not  caused  so 
much  International  uproar,  an  orderly  In- 
quiry would  have  shown  how  deep  the  Rus- 
sian espionage  had  penetrated  Into  German 

ministries.  tj_.*»i,. 

This  would  have  shown,  as  In  Britain, 
sexual  perversion,  bribery,  and  corruption. 
But  the  Germans,  still  suffering  from  a  guUt 
complex  because  of  two  worid  wars  they  In- 
itiated, preferred  to  hush  up  an  affair  in 
which  one  of  the  ministers  had  acted  un- 
democratlcally. 

But  even  the  United  States  shows  a  de- 
tertoraUon  unworthy  of  a  young  and  strong 
nation.  Political  ambitions  have  caused 
men  t»  shut  their  eyes  to  our  mcM^l  dis- 
armament under  the  cover  of  "freedom  of 
speech,"  "freedom  of  religion"  and  "con- 
stitutional rights."  Under  these  noble  covers 
provided  us  by  our  Pounding  Fathers, 
obscenity  In  literature  Is  permissive;  Jesus 
has  been  downgraded  and  a  leading  theolo- 
gian discusses  the  "Irrelevance  of  God'  who 
is  "almost  ridiculous." 

The  facial   crisis  which   presents  an  un- 
precedented   threat    to    America    Is    one    of 
racial  Integration  rather  than  of  desegrega- 
tion     If  our  leaders  who  are  now  In  office 
were   to    take   a   little   time    and   study    the 
available  records  of  the  last  30  years   they 
would     find     that     the     Conrununlsts     have 
worked  assiduously  and  patiently   to  bring 
about'   the    present    stete    of    the    Nation. 
While   Premier   Khrushchev    denounces   the 
moral    degradation    of   Russian    artists,    the 
Communists  encourage  It  In  the  free  worid. 
While  Russian  writers  are  publishing  poetry 
and   classics,   our   bookstalls   provide    either 
moral  trash  or  leftist  propaganda  In  abund- 

ance.  ,,        i.ii_ 

The  free  world  Is  collapsing  morally  while 
dolce  vita  and  power  politics  prevail,  be- 
clouding the  real  meaning  of  the  crisis.  Ana 
modern  architecture  being  what  It  Is  there 
won't  be  any  glorious  ruins  to  remind  future 
tourists  that  at  least  we  had  good  taste,  U 
not  good  sense. 
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CastoBS  Screen*  Red  Propaganda 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 
Mr    DULSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,   I  have 
read  with  great  Interest  an  article  on 
Communist  propaganda  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  June  16.  writ- 
ten by  a  very  prominent  columnist,  Mr. 
Jerry  KluU.    As  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee which  heard  testimony  pertaining 
to  this  menace,  I  wish  to  bring  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  the  House : 
Customs  Screens  Red  Propaganda 
(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 
NEW   YORK.   June    15.— A   window   washer 
with   worry  showing   on  his   face,  appeared 
at  about  6  o'clock  on  a  recent  morning  at  the 
main    post    office    In    downtown    Manhattan 
and  in  his  broken  English  made  it  known 
that  It  was  urgent  for  him  to  see  someone 

In  authority.  „-»„i„i 

Later  he  was  ushered  In  to  see  an  official. 
He  presented  a  card  he  had  received  from  the 
posunaster.  It  asked  If  he  wanted  mall  that 
was  being  held  at  the  post  office  because  the 
customs  Bureau  had  declared  It  to  contain 
Communist  political  propaganda. 

Nervously,  he  kept  repeating  that  he  dldn  t 
want  to  have  any  trouble  with  the  Goverh- 
ment;  that  he  wasn't  a  Communist,  that  he 
didn't  subscribe  to  the  i»ate'-l^»  ^'^fhoH 
dldnt  know  how  his  name  and  address  had 
gotten  on  the  list.  _.„„*,«,. 

The  official  reassured  the  window  washer 
that  the  post  office  was  merely  enforcing  a 
law  passed  recently  by  Congress:  the  con- 
troversial Cunningham  rider.  All  he  needed 
to  do  was  check  two  boxes  on  the  return  card 
and  he  would  not  get  the  mall  being  held  for 
him  and  similar  mall  that  might  arrive  In 
the  future.     This  he  did 


ACCEPTINC    MAIL   OPTIONAL 

But  Federal  officials  can  never  be  ccr^^aln 
whether  the  window  washer,  and  others  like 
him.  honesUy  don't  want  the  material  or 
they  are  fearful  of  trouble  with  Uncle  Sam  U 
they  accept  It.  Addressees  sent  cards  from 
postmasters  have  the  oP«on  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  mall  being  detained  for  them  and 
also  similar  maU  that  arrives  later. 

"This  isn't  censorship,"  Irving  Flshman. 
Denuty  Collector  of  Customs  In  New  Tork. 
explained.  "We  merely  screen  the  mall  from 
communist  countries.  People  ''^o  want  the 
mall  get  It  and  no  questions  are  asked.  M^l 
is  stopped  at  the  post  offices  afd  snt  de- 
livered to  those  who  dont  want  ",  the  56- 
vear-old  career  executive  said.  "Besides, 
censorship  Is  a  dirty  word  and  the  American 
pubUrhaS  an  Instant  dislike  for  any  Federal 
kgency  or  official  who  tries  to  tell  It  what  it 
can  or  can't  read." 

Flshman,  whose  New  York  office  deter- 
mines what  Is  or  Isn't  Communist  pollUcal 
propaganda  In  mall  shipped  f«>™  °verse^. 
revealed  that  many  refugees  from  Communist 
nations  were  delighted  to  have  such  maU 
stopped  at  post  offices. 

COMMUNIST    TARGETS 

Many  of  these  people,  he  explained,  are 
targets  of  various  Communist  repatriation 
pr4-ams;  they  are  asked  to  return  to  the 
homeland,  told  that  things  there  have 
cSed  for  the  better,  and  that  they  will 
be  forgiven  for  any  past  acts. 

"They  become  alarmed  over  mall  like  this. ' 
Flshman  said.  "They  tell  us  they're  trying 
to  forget  the  past  and  to  hide  out  and  lose 
themselves  In  this  country.  They  ca^t  ""- 
derstand  how  their  new  addresses  become 
known  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 


But  the  Post  Office  Department  has  re- 
vealed It  has  Its  own  methods  of  protecting 
8\ich  persons  from  unwanted  mall.  AU  the 
refugees  need  do  Is  notify  their  local  post- 
masters m  writing  that  they  don't  want  such 
nuOl  and  It  wlU  be  returned  to  Uie  sender 
as  "undellverable."  The  Department  pro- 
vides this  service  regardless  of  the  Cunning- 
ham amendment. 

Actually,  very  UtUe  of  the  mall  that  ar- 
rives here  from  Communist  nations  and  clas- 
sified as  Communist  political  propaganda  Is 
rejected  by  addressees  under  the  amend- 
ment that  became  effective  last  January  7. 
The  bvOk  of  It  Is  delivered  promptly  to  them. 

CHECKING    POINTS    SET    UP 

Ciistoms  and  Post  Office  have  worked  to- 
gether on  a  Joint  operation  to  carry  out  the 
law  Checking  points  In  post  offices  in  New 
York  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 
New  'Orleans.  El  Paso,  Miami,  Honolulu  and 
San  Juan  have  been  set  up  to  screen  the 
mall.     San  Juan  stUl  Isn't  fully  operative. 

As  most  maU  from  Commiinlst  countries 
arrives  at  these  points  It  Is  sent  to  a  section 
for  "restricted  mail."  manned  by  specially 
trained  Customs  and  postal   employes  who 

screen  it.  .    _^   ,     *.  *. 

Since  the  law  Is  new.  meaningful  statis- 
tics were  complied  for  only  March,  April, 
and  May.  In  each  of  those  months  about 
2  6  million  pieces  of  mall  arrived  from 
Communist  countries.  Roughly  half  of  It 
was  released  Immediately  as  being  exempt 
under  the  law.  It  was  addressed  to  schools, 
libraries,  registered  foreign  agents,  etc. 
Sealed  mall  also  Is  cleared  without  delay. 

The  remainder  was  detained  by  Customs 
for  closer  screening,  which  means  Its  foreign 
language  experts  read  sMne  of  the  unsealed 
mall  such  as  pamphlets  and  other  printed 
documents.     Much  of  It  Is  cleared  and  sent 

on  Its  way.  . 

Customs  employees  must  refer  any  suspect 
mall  to  Flshman.  The  maU  Is  In  various 
foreign  languages  as  well  as  EnglUh.  Flsh- 
man makes  the  final  determination  whether 
the  mall  does  or  doesn't  carry  Communist 
political  propaganda. 

In  March,  he  declared  that  89.000  pieces 
contained  propaganda.  In  April,  106,000,  and 
in  May,  90.000. 

But  the  bulk  of  this  mall.  81.000  pieces 
In  March,  97.000  in  April,  and  82.000  In  May. 
is  delivered  to  addressees  by  Post  Office,  which 
determined  that  they  wish  to  receive  the 
material.  This  mall  U  addressed  to  news- 
papers,  radio  and  TV  stations,  magazines, 
knd  other  news  media.  Post  Office  has  con- 
cluded they  should  get  the  mall  without 
Interference. 

For  various  reasons  such  as  those  related 
earlier  by  the  refugees.  Post  Office  concluded 
Sat  1.531  pieces  In  March,  43«9  In  April,  and 
2,963  In  May  were  unwanted  by  the  ad- 
dressees. 

The   postmasters   then'  send   Inquiries    to 
the  addressees  of  the  relatively  few  remain- 
ing pieces  to  ask  them  If  they  want  or  don  t    . 
want  the  mall   delivered  to   them. 

In  March,  3,682  notices  covering  6  185 
pieces  of  mall  were  sent;  In  April  and  May 
inquiries  on  4,643  and  6.709  pieces  were  sent 
addressees. 

The    record    is    Incomplete    but    In    those 
months  711  in  March,  "2  In  April    and  365 
in  May  asked  that  all  mall  of  that  tjpe  t>e 
wnt  to  them.     Of  those  who.  like  the  win- 
dow washer,  wanted  none  of  It,  ther%were 
679     539,   and    617,   respectively.     About   400 
m   each   of   the   3    months  requested   some 
but  not  all,    of   the   mall.     The   remainder 
was    either    undellverable,    the    wrong    ad- 
dresses, or  the  addressees  didn't  return  the 
cards  and   Po^t  Office   assumed   they  dldn  t 
want    the   mall.     They   were   told   that    as- 
Tumptlon  would  be  made  If  they  didn't  hear 
from  them  within  20  days. 

Officials  in  both  Customs  and  Poft  Office 
agree  that  a  relatively  small  "^ount  of  un- 
Xited  mall  from  Communist  countries  U 
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aervened   out   by    the   Cunningham   amend- 
ment. . 

FUhm*n.  a  86-yeM  Teteran  In  Cuatoro*.  haa 
tb«  unenviable  taak  of  making  tbe  decUlon 
on  Communlat  polltlMil  propaganda  and  he 
lant  always  aure.  after  years  of  studying  the 
subject,  what  It  la  himself  .  ^     .  .^ 

•It  doesn't  stand  atlll.  you  know,  he  told 
me  -one  batch  of  mall  deals  with  the  sltua- 
Uon  in  Cuba,  another  with  the  race  problem 
in  Alabama  and  Mlsalsaippl.  »nd  still  an- 
other with  southeast  Asia." 

Plahman  also  explained  that  the  mood  of 
the  Matlon  at  the  time  wa«  a  contributing 
factor  that  he  must  conalder.  "If  we.  as  a 
matter  of  national  policy,  become  more 
friendly  with  a  CommunUt  nation  weTe  more 
likely  to  allow  their  mall  to  come  In."  he  ex- 
plained But  U  relations  with  that  same 
country  become  tense  and  serious,  well,  we're 
more  likely  to  screen  their  mall  more  cloeely." 
He  recalled  that  the  first  mall  screening 
program  was  set  up  during  the  late  1930's  to 
halt  the  flow  of  Nazi  propaganda  from  Ger- 
many and  that  the  Cunningham  amendment 
had  evolved  from  It. 

nahman  said  he'd  welcome  a  clear-cut 
ruling  by  the  Su^eme  Court  on  the  quesUon 
of  Just  what  U  Communlat  pollUcal  propa- 
ganda because  It  would  make  my  Job  easier 
and  get  a  lot  of  people  off  my  back." 

He  said  that  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
American  Civil  Ubertlee  Union  woxUd  teat 
tha  ooostltutlonAllty  of  the  law  and  he's  hop- 
ing th&t  the  Coijrt.  in  Its  decUlon.  will  define 
propaganda  and  whether  hla  decisions  of 
what  la  propaganda  are  right  or  wrong.  "I 
dlallke."  he  emphasized,  "to  make  arbitrary 
declalons." 

Attorneys,  however,  suspect  that  the  ACLU 
will  attack  the  law  on  the  ground  that  the 
constitutional  rlghU  of  cltHens  are  being 
invaded  by  Poet  Ofllce  In  maintaining  lUU 
of  persons  who  get  Communlat  political  prop- 
aganda. 

Some  time  ago.  Plahman  said,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  him  to  the  Western  European 
countries  to  study  how  they  handled  Com- 
munist propaganda. 

"Neither  Prance  nor  England,"  he  related, 
"ahowed  too  much  concern  over  the  matter 
although  their  national  police  were  quite 
aware  of  the  problem.  Generally,  they  were 
content  to  allow  local  police  handle  It. 

'"They  knew  about  our  screening  system 
and  neither  wanted  to  have  anything  like 
it.  They  use  the  direct  approach.  If  the 
propaganda  beccwnee  too  violent  and  offen- 
sive, the  police  confiscate  and  bum  It  and 
very  Uttte  U  said  about  It." 


Tke  nth  Ajinnal  Pittsburfh  World  Trade 
CoBference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXNNSTLV&NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
trade  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh economy.  Products  worth  $219 
million  were  exported  by  359  Pittsburgh 
area  firms  in  1961.  Thus,  a  very  great 
part  of  the  Pittsburgh  labor,  owes  its  In- 
come directly  to  International  trade. 

On  the  20th  of  this  month,  the  World 
Trade  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  its  17th  Annual  Pitts- 
burgh World  Trade  Conference.  At  that 
conference.  James  Bush,  a  Olrector  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  gave 


___  very  important  advice  in  his  key- 
note speech.  Mr.  Bush  pointed  to  our 
serious  balance -of -payments  situation 
and  outlined  the  positive  role  that  the 
Bank  and  Its  export  members  have  played 
through  the  traditional  method  of  Treas- 
ury authorization. 

The  speech  follows: 
•To  Bt.  oa  Not  To  B«  (an  KxroaTra).  That 

Is    THE    QurSTION" 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have 
choeen  the  topic,  "To  Be.  or  Not  To  Be  (an 
Exporter) .  That  Is  the  QuesUon."  because  I 
have  been  Informed  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  thoae  In  the  audience  today  are  right 
DOW  studying  this  very  question  of  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  tackle  the  export  markets 
of  the  world.  There  are.  of  course,  many  of 
you  who  have  not  only  been  exporting  but 
actually  InveeUng  abroad  for  many,  many 
years.  Consequently.  I  Uivlte  the  Indulgence 
of  you  seasoned  campaigners  while  I  make  a 
few  general  remarks  concerning  the  great  op- 
portunities that  exist  today  for  thousands  of 
American  concerns  In  foreign  markets. 

It  U  an  astounding  and  regrettable  fact 
that  over  276.000  manufacturing  concerns  in 
the  United  States  produce  only  for  the  do- 
meaUc  market  and  have  never  eaported  a 
single  piece  of  their  product  to  overseas  areaa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  4  percent  of  all  the 
manufacturing  concerns  In  this  country  ex- 
port any  part  of  their  product,  which  U  a 
pitiful  percentage  compared  to  almost  any 
other  Industrialized  nation  you  can  name. 

UNTTXD    STAT«8    IN    OXNXaAl. 

Although  the  United  State*  has  been  and 
is  the  world's  largest  exporter  to  the  tune 
of  some  $30  billion,  as  weU  as  Importer  to 
the  tune  at  about  •!«  bUUpn.  and  although 
Its  business  concerns  have  put  In  place  some 
»35  billion  of  direct  foreign  Investments  on 
which  they  earn  almost  M  bUllon  a  year, 
the  gruesonie  reality  faces  us.  which  we  can 
lU  afford  to  Ignore,  that  we  must  increase 
our  exports  against  dollar  repayment  by  very 
substantial  proporUons  and  put  In  place 
many  billions  of  doUars  of  additional  direct 
foreign  InveetmenU  If  we  are  to  s\irvlve 
the  bitter  and  ever-Increasing  competlUon 
that  faces  our  Nation  from  almost  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

WCSTxaM    PKNNSTI.VAIfIA 

Western  Pennsylvania  has  many  concernB 
which  over  the  years,  have  done  outstanding 
Jobs,  not  only  In  exporting  theU-  products, 
but  also  In  making  actual  plant  InvestmenU 
abroad  which  have  been  responsible  for  re- 
patriating hundreds  of  mlUlons.  If  not  bil- 
lions, of  US  dollars  Not  less  Important, 
they  have  been  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  Jobs  and  for  benettU  to  your  local  economy 
generally. 

In  spite  of  these  achlevemenU.  there  stlU 
exUU  in  this  great  Industrial  area  a  large 
number  of  small-  and  medium-sized  concerns 
which  have  not  directed  their  attenUon  to 
oversea  sales  and  Inveetment  and.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  you  have  many  financial  Institutions 
which  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  provide 
nonrecourse  financing  to  assist  their  cxis- 
tomers  In  selling  or  Investing  abroad.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  say  to  you  today,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  excuse  my  complete  frankness, 
that  financial  Institutions  In  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania have  done  a  lot  better  Job  than 
those  In  the  western  part  of  this  Stete 

Incidentally.  I  would  Uke  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  your  Congressman.  Bnx  Mooa- 
HKAD.  who  has  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Exlmbank  Only  recently  he  made  a  stirring 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  urging  hU 
fellow  Congresaman  to  enact  legislation  In- 
creasing Exlmbank's  lending  authority  from 
$7  to  $9  billion  by  direct  borrowing  author- 
ity from  the  US.  Treasury  We  are  grateful 
to  him  for  this  strong  support. 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  your  distinguished 


Senator.  Jox  Cx-aek.  who.  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has 
backed  Exlmbank  to  the  hilt  In  It*  request 
for  Increased  borrowing  authority.    All  busl- 
nees  In  thU  State  should  be  grateful  to  him. 
The  actual  fact  la  that  a  vast  majority  of 
XJ&    private  business   and  financial  Institu- 
tions may  be  passing  up  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  and  opportunities  that  will  come 
their  way  In  thU  decade.    You  have  only  to 
look  at  your  next-door  neighbor,  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America,  to  note  that  It  derives 
something  like  65  percent  of  lU  net  Income 
from  foreign  operations.     Another  neighbor. 
H   J   Heinz,  with  Its  67  varieties,  has  derived 
as  much  as  80  percent  of  Its  gross  sales  and 
64  percent  of  Its  net  profits  from  Its  foreign 
subsidiaries       The    international    operations 
of  your  great  Gulf  OU  Corp  contributed  $136 
million,  or  40  percent  of  lU  1961  net  income, 
which    Is    no    mean    achievement    by    Itaelf. 
Such  other  western  Pennsylvania  concerns  as 
Joy    Manufacturing.    Weetlnghouse    Electric, 
Koppers  Co  .  Blaw-Knox.  Jones  &  Laughlln. 
and  others,  have  sold  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  their  products  to  oversea 
customers,  much  to  the  benefit  of  their  stock- 
holders, employees,  and  to  this  area  generally. 
roaxiGN  caxDrr  insuilanct  AseociATiow 
Now  I  should  like  to  review  with  you  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
so  that  you  may  better  understand  the  facil- 
ities   that    It    offers    to    UB.    exporters    and 
financial    InatltuUons.     A  little  over  a  year 
ago.  Exlmbank  InsUtuted  a  program  of  In- 
stance designed    to   provide   UJ8.   exporters 
with  export  credit  Insurance  comparable  to 
that  which  had  been  In  effect  for  some  years 
In  many  European  countries  and  for  42  years 
In  the  United   Kingdom.     In   order   to  fur- 
nUh  more  convenient  facilities  to  US.  ex- 
porters and  In  conformity  with  our  mandate 
from  Congress  to  supplement  and  not  com- 
pete with  private  capital,  the  private  Insur- 
ance Industry  was  Invited  to  participate  In 
the  program.     The  Porelgn  Credit  Insurance 
Association   (PCIA)    was  formed  with  a  few 
companies   In    Psbruary    1962.   and   now  In- 
cludes over  70  leading  fJ  S    marine,  casualty 
and    property    Insurance    companies      With 
headquarters  at  110  William  Street,  New  York 
City.  It  Is  served  by  Insvu-ance  agejits  and 
brokers   throughout  the   country      A   com- 
mission  U   paid   to   an   agent  or   broker   on 
every  policy  Issued.    This  Is  In  the  spirit  of 
American  private  enterprise. 

PCIA.  on  behalf  of  Itself  and  Exlmbank. 
Issues  Insurance  covering  either  comprehen- 
sive risks  (both  credit  and  political)  or 
political  risks  alone,  on  both  short-term  and 
medium-term  export  transactions.  Sales  on 
terms  up  to  180  days,  or  In  some  cases  up 
to  1  year,  are  considered  short  term;  sales 
from  181  days  to  8  years  are  considered  me- 
dium term  Under  short-term  policies,  the 
exporter  must  Insure  all  of  hla  eligible  for- 
eign sales,  or  at  least  enough  of  them  to 
give  PCIA  and  Exlmbank  a  "reasonable 
spread  of  risk  "  Medium-term  policies  are 
Issued  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

Credit  risks  are  defined  as  failure  of  pay. 
ment  to  the  exporter  because  of  Insolvency 
of  or  protracted  default  by  the  buyer.  Politi- 
cal rUks  are  defined  as  actions  taken  by 
foreign  governments  which  prevent  payment 
by  the  buyer,  such  as  cvirrency  Inconverti- 
bility, expropriation,  cancellation  of  Import 
license,  etc.  The  exporter  Is  not  covered 
100  percent  by  the  Insurance  policy.  He  Is 
obliged  to  carry  for  his  own  account  from 
5  to  15  percent  of  the  political  risk  under 
either  the  comprehensive  or  political  rtsk 
policy,  and  15  percent  of  the  credit  risk 
under  the  comprehensive  policy  Moreover, 
on  medium-term  sales,  a  buyer  must  make 
a  downpayment  of  10  to  20  percent.  Of 
course,  the  Insurance  policies  cover  only  the 
financed  portion  of  the  sale.  Premiums  are 
charged  commensurate  with  the  risk  cov- 
ered. Tju-ylng  according  to  the  country  of  the 
Importer  and  the  terms  of  the  credit.     As 
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between  Exlmbank  and  PCIA,  the  bank 
carries  the  pollUcal  risk  In  aU  policies,  and 
the  two  agencies  share  equally  in  the  credit 
risk  In  comprehensive  policies.  Aa  the  pro- 
gram progresses,  the  Insxirance  aesoclaUon 
Is  exi>ected  to  take  more  of  the  credit  risk 
and  ultimately  100  percent  of  It. 

As  my  good  friend  George  Moore,  president 
of  the  Plrst  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
once  told  us,  "If  private  financial  Institutions 
are  not  willing  to  take  the  credit  rtsks.  they 
don't  deserve    to   be   called    bankers."     The 
same    philosophy    should,    in    my    opinion, 
apply  to  these  gigantic  Insurance  companies. 
Export  credit   Insurance   enables   the   ex- 
porter to  extend  credit  to  his  overseas  cus- 
tomers with  assurance  that  unforeseen  ad- 
verse  developments   abrocwl  will  not  expose 
him    to    large    losses,   thus   protecting    him 
against  Impairment  of  his  working  capital. 
Of  equal  Importance,  exporters  find  It  easier 
to   obtain    financing    for    their   transactions 
from  commercial  banks  or  other  financial  In- 
stitutions, to  which   the   insurance  policies 
or  their  proceeds  may  be  assigned.      Prom  Its 
inception  In  February  1962.  through  May  31. 
1963.  PCIA  has   Issued  some   1.600  compre- 
hensive policies  In  an  amount  of  well  over 
$500  million.    Over  150  of  these  policies  were 
Issued  to  companies  that  never  exported  lie- 
fore.    It  Is  also  interesting  that  25  percent  of 
these  policies  were  assigned  as  collateral  to 
U.S.  financial  Institutions  which  assUted  the 
exporters  In  financing  the  transactions. 
kximbank  programs  wfth  private  banks 
In  addition  to  the  insurance  programs,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  in  late  1961.  enlarged  and 
Improved    Its    commercial    bank    guarantee 
program.    Nonrecourse  financing  of  medium - 
term  transactions  Is  provided  to  exporters  by 
commercial  banks,  the  latter  obtaining  guar- 
antees   from    Exlmbank    on    a    case-by-case 
basis.     Exlmbank    provides    the    commercial 
bank  with  a  political  risk  guarantee  on  the 
early   maturities   of   a   medlvmi-term   trans- 
action  In  which   the  commercial   bank  as- 
sumes   the    credit    risk,    and    a    guarantee 
covering  both  political  and  credit  risks   on 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  the  transaction, 
provided  that   the  commercial   bank  carries 
the  paper  from  beginning  to  end.     It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  the  conrunerclal  bank 
furnishes  the   major  portion   of   the   funds 
to  finance  the  transactions  without  any  re- 
course on  the  exporter. 

It    Ifl    customary    In    International    trade 
circles  for  the  foreign  buyer  to  make  a  cash 
payment  of  10  to  20  percent  before  or  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  the  merchandise  and  for 
the   exporter    to   reteln    15   percent    of    the 
financed  porUon   for   his  own   account   and 
risk,    thlfc    retention    being    spread    equally 
through  the  life  of  the  credit.     During  the 
first  18  months  of  this  program.  Exlmbank 
has  Issued  guarantees  under  this  and  sim- 
ilar programs  totaling  $375  million.    We  hope 
that,    as    time    goes    on.    this    activity    will 
stimulate  commercial  banks  throughout  the 
country  to  teke  an  Increasingly  active  role 
in   financing   our    export   trade   without   re- 
course on  the  exporters.     However,  western 
Pennsylvania  bankers  will  have  to  "perk  up" 
In  this  program  because  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  during  this  period,  eastern  Pennsylvania 
banks    have    originated    over     60     exporter 
credlU  under  Exlmbank  guarantees,  where- 
as  western    Pennsylvania   banks   have   orig- 
inated only  4  or  5. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  this  program  in  late 
1961.  some  65  U.S.  commercial  banks  or  Edge 
Act  corporations  have  received  835  guaran- 
tee* or  participations  from  Exlmbank  Involv- 
ing export  transactions  totaling  $180  mil- 
lion. These  figures  do  not  Include  com- 
mercial Jet  aircraft  and  numerous  commod- 
ity transactions  which  Exlmbank  guaranteed 
and  which  had  an  Invoice  value  of  another 
$200  million. 

Only  last  week.  Exlmbank  announced  fur- 
ther refinements  and  Improvements  In  Its 
program,  the  most  Important  ones  being: 


1.  Exlmbank  will  now  rely  on  the  credit 
Judgment  of  the  originating  cMnmcrclal  bank 
In  transactions  Involving  an  Invoice  value 
up  to  $200,000  each.  The  former  limit  was 
only  $50,000. 

2.  Exlmbank  will  now  give  advance  ap- 
proval of  the  political  risk  portion  cA  Its 
guarantee.  This  enables  the  commercial 
bank  to  negotiate  transactions  with  Its  cus- 
tomers with  the  advance  knowledge  that 
Exlmbank  will  or  will  not  accept  the  political 
risk.  Obviously,  if  the  answer  Is  negative,  the 
private  bank  In  most  Instances  can  dlspenae 
with  the  costly  and  time-consuming  credit 
Investigation  of  the  foreign  buyer. 

On  these  new  guarantee  and  insurance  pro- 
grams Exlmbank  Is  disseminating  Informa- 
tion through  a  variety  of  devices  and  organi- 
zations. The  Credit  Policy  Committee  and 
the  Small  Business  Council  Committee  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  published 
a  booklet  this  past  February  entitled.  "World 
Trade  Is  Banking's  Business."  This  book- 
let described  and  heartily  endorsed  the  above 
programs  and  stressed  the  opportunities  that 
they  afford  to  Increase  the  export  business 
of  thU  country.  The  booklet  was  dUtrlbuted 
by  the  ABA  to  17,500  member  banks  and 
their  branches,  which  represent  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  all  bank  units  In  this 
country.  Other  commercial  and  business  as- 
sociations are  contemplating  publishing  a 
separate  booklet  for  the  benefit  of  US.  ex- 
porters and  prospective  exporters. 

PROJECT   loans LONGER    TERM 

In  dollar  magnitude,  Exlmbank's  project 
loans    have     traditionally     constituted     the 
great    bulk    of    the    Bank's    volume.     These 
longer   term  loans  wlU,  of  course,  be  con- 
tinued.    In   facilitating   the   export   of   US. 
goods  and  services,  the  project  loan  accom- 
plishes for  large  transactions  what  the  ex- 
porter credit  guarantee  accomplishes  for  the 
smaller    ones.     The    project   loan   made    di- 
rectly  to   a   foreign   borrower   Involves    the 
many  items  of  equipment  and  services  which 
go  Into  the  creation  or  the  major  expansion 
of   an   Industrial,   mining,   public  utility   or 
other     enterprise.     The     exporter     type     of 
transaction,  contrariwise,  generally  Involves 
one  or  more  "shelf"  Items  of  equipment  going 
to  the  end  user,  or  to  a  distributor  for  resale. 
As    a    basis    for    making    a    project    loan, 
Exlmbank   satisfies  Itself    (1)    that  there   Is 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment;  (2)  that 
adequate  resources  are  available  to  complete 
the  project;   (3)   that  the  project  Is  techni- 
cally sound;  and   (4)   that  the  project  will 
benefit  the  economy  and,  frequently,  that  It 
will  suengthen   the  foreign  exchange   posi- 
tion of  the  borrowing  country.     One  of  your 
Pittsburgh   banks    participated    with    Exlm- 
bank In  financing  one  such  project  In  Mex- 
ico a  year  of  two  ago. 

From  the  standpoint  of  American  busi- 
ness, the  major  Impact  of  ESilmbank's  project 
lending  Is  upon  literally  thousands  of  U.S. 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  who  are  enabled 
thereby  to  sell  equipment,  materials  and 
services  abroad  and  to  receive  prompt  pay- 
ment. Although  the  number  of  prime  con- 
tractors associated  with  a  partlciUar  project 
loan  may  be  small,  thousands  of  orders  fiow 
to  U.S.  Industry  through  subcontractors. 

Loans  of  this  type  made  by  Exlmbank  are 
dollar  credlU,  placed  In  U.S.  banks,  to  pay 
for  actual  ptirchases  of  U.S.  merchandise  and 
services.  Exlmbank's  dollars  do  not  leave 
this  country,  only  the  American  equipment, 
services,  etc..  which  are  exported.  By  fi- 
nancing sound  fH-oJects  abroad.  Exlmbank 
has  helped  to  make  American  equipment 
and  skUls  known  throughout  the  world  and 
has  established  a  basis  for  a  continuing  flow 
of  spare  parts  and  repeat  orders.  A  good 
example  of  this  occurred  2  or  3  years 
ago  when  Exlmbank  made  a  loan  of  $115 
million  to  a  private  copp«-  mining  venture 
m  Peru.  VS.  exporters  received  orders  not 
only  for  all  of  the  original  $115  mUllon.  but 
also  repeat  orders  for  all  manner  of  spare 
parts  and  merchandise,   even  food  for   the 


commissary,  at  the  rate  of  $1  million  per 
month.  These  spares  and  supplies  were 
paid  for  In  cash  by  the  Peruvian  borrower. 
Your  Industry  and  labor  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania have  benefited  greatly  from  these 
project  loans  and  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  they 
have  received  orders  running  Into  several 
hundred  million  dollars  over  the  past  few 
years  as  a  resxilt  of  Exlmbank's  having  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  the  U.S.  dollar  costs. 


EMERGENCT  TRADE  CREDrrs 

Occasionally  Exlmbank  fulfills  Its  basic 
purpose  oi  facilitating  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  by  extending  so-called 
emergency  trade  credits.  This  type  of  credit 
Is  made  when  a  friendly  country,  normally 
a  good  customer  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
periences temporary  exchange  difficulties 
which  threaten  to  impede  or  even  cut  off  Its 
cvistomary  level  of  Imports  from  the  United 
States.  As  In  all  of  Its  other  activities,  the 
dollars  loaned  by  Exlmbank  under  such 
credits  are  tied  to  U.S.  purchases. 

LINES     OF     OBXDVI 

Another  Important  facility  offered  by 
Exlmbank  for  the  benefit  of  U.S.  business  Is 
the  "line  of  credit"  which  Exlmbank  extends 
from  time  to  time  to  foreign  governments 
or  the  agencies  thereof,  and  also  to  privately 
owned  finance  companies  or  banks  abroad. 
Under  these  credits  the  borrowing  bank  or  fi- 
nance company  reloans  Exlmbank's  fimds  to 
a  very  large  number  of  small-  and  medlxim- 
slzed  concerns  In  the  host  country  which 
could  not  possibly  afford  to  deal  directly 
with  Exlmbank.  All  of  the  money  under 
these  lines  Is  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
borrower  In  a  U.S.  commercial  bank  which. 
In  turn,  disburses  the  money  to  the  U.S. 
suppliers  which  have  received  orders  from 
the  borrower.  This  device  enables  Exlmbank 
to  loan  to  and  collect  from  one  reliable  bor- 
rower, who  may  be  located  10.000  mUee  away, 
but  who  knows  his  customer's  needs  and 
capabilities.  On  one  credit  of  this  type,  ex- 
tended by  Exlmbank  2  or  3  years  ago,  over 
900  UJS.  suppliers  In  37  States  received  orders 
and.  Incidentally,  were  paid  In  cash  from  the 
proceeds   of   Exlmbank's   credit. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  summing  up  my  remarks  today,  I 
would     like     to    emphasize     the     following 

points : 

1.  Neither  Government  nor  Industry  can 
afford  the  peril  of  continuing  large  deficlU 
In  our  country's  international  balan'.*  of 
payments.  As  a  nation  we  must  become 
much  more  "export  minded"  to  Insure  a 
continuing  and  Increasing  refiow  of  'J.S.  dol- 
lars back  to  the  United  States. 

2.  American  business,  banking,  labor,  and 
governmental  agencies  must  cooperate  with 
each  other  far  more  cloeely  than  they  have 
In  the  past.  It  U  more  true  today  than  It 
was  100  years  ago  when  A'oraham  Lincoln 
said,  "We  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will 
all  hang  separately." 

3.  Government,  labOT,  Industry,  and  agri- 
culture must  bury  their  ancient  myths  about 
each  other  and  unite  in  a  common  cause. 
These  myths,  as  durable  as  those  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Adam  Smith  about  capitalism, 
have  survived  wars,  depressions,  and  even 
prosperous  eras,  but  they  are  about  as  useful 
m  running  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
modern  world  as  a  sledge  hanuner. 

4.  We  shall  have  to  Improve  and  refine 
programs  which  will  harness  the  economic 
power  of  Industry,  finance,  and  agriculture 
with  the  political  power  of  Government.  As 
equal  partners  we  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  surviving  the  explosive  forces  which  face 
us  around  the  world. 

5.  Ignorance  Is  the  archenemy  of  prog- 
ress. Our  educational  Institutions  as  a 
whole,  indeed  starting  at  the  high  school 
level,  will  have  to  do  a  much  better  Job  In 
preparing  our  young  men  and  women  for  the 
field  of  foreign  trade,  which  offers  such  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  interesting  lives 
and  proflt.ible  careers. 
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6  Tbe  American  people  muat  throw  off 
once  and  for  all  their  deplorable  desuetude 
and  degeneraUng  detachment  from  foreign 
trade  and  go  about  the  Job  of  proving  to 
the  world  that  we  are  still  Its  best  salesmen 
and  beet  technicians  and.  more  Important, 
that  we  sUU  have  the  power,  the  energy  and 
the  will  to  overcome  temporary  obstacles  and 
build  an  export  trade  for  thU  country  to  a 
volume  undreamed  of  by  this  or  previous 
generations. 
Thank  you. 


C>b« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

or    MLNNKSIOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI-RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 
Mr  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  us  In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gre«s  have  been  pointing;  out  for  over  2 
years  that  we  must  maintain  maximum 
alertness  regarding  events  in  Cuba. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  James  F 
Byrnes,  in  remarks  recently  made  at 
Newberry  College,  again  reminded  the 
President  that  we  must  not  allow  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  think  that  after  we  awoke 
last  October,  we  turned  over  and  went 

back  to  sleep.  w     /-.  i  «, 

Yet  the  following  articles  by  Colum- 
nists R.  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  outUnes 
what  may  be  a  coming  "Cuba  Policy 
Shift"  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
In  undertaking  this  shift,  the  adminis- 
tration will  apparently  attempt  to  nor- 
malize our  relations  with  both  Castro 
and  Khrxishchev  by  s<«!ung  accommoda- 
tions with  Russia  ard  moderating  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war  In  order  to  make 
this  drastic  readjust,ment  palatable  to 
the  American  people,  the  change  will 
take  place  over  a  period  of  time,  prob- 
ably to  lull  the  American  people  into  a 
slumber  on  Cuba  d«jeper  than  that  of 
the  administration. 

After  the  unanimous  reports  of  the 
Seldon  committee  in  the  House,  the 
Stennis  committee  in  the  Senate,  the 
special  eight-nation  investigating  com- 
mittee of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  the  Task  Force  on  Cuba  and 
Subversion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  the  House  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee, it  is  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that 
such  accommodation  as  that  discussed 
below  is  contrary  to  both  our  national 
interest  and  security,  and  that  of  the 
entire  hemisphere  as  well. 

Excerpts  of  former  Secretary  Byrne's 
remarks  from  the  June  13  Minneapolis 
Star  and  the  Allen-Scott  column  from 
the  Juiie  21  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
follow : 

(Prom  the  MlnneapcUs   (Minn.)    Star.  June 

13.  1963] 

Otm  Slcmbxr  and  Ccba 

(By  James  P.  Byrnes) 

(Excerpts    from   an   address   by   the   former 

Secretary  of  State  at  Newberry  College) 

There  Is  some  Justification  for  believing 
that  ever  since  his  first  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  Vienna,  (Soviet  Premier) 
Khriishchev  has  believed  he  could  expect  a 
softer  attitude  from  us.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  explaining  his  unexpected  action  to 
make  of  Cuba  a  Communist  Gibraltar. 


As  he  proceeded  for  a  year  to  establish  a 
bastion  of  mlUtary  power  at  our  very  door, 
with  atomic  power  sufficient  to  destroy  not 
only  the  United  States  but  all  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica he  truly  changed  the  balance  of  power 
m  the  world.  Instead  of  consuming  a  year 
or  two  in  building  long-range  missiles,  which 
from  bases  In  Russia  could  strike  a  target  In 
the  United  States,  now  he  could  use  short- 
range  missiles  from  his  Cuban  bases. 

Suddenly  he  was  confronted  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  a  demand  to  remove  his  weapons. 
He  yielded,  to  the  gratification  of  every 
American.  But  what  has  happened  since 
October  does  not  Justify  gratlflcaUon.  It 
does  cause  some  fears. 

When  Khrushchev  agreed  to  the  removal  of 
the  strategic  weapons,  he  Indicated  agree- 
ment to  on-site  inspection  by  United  Nations 
authorities.  A  few  days  later  we  were  told 
that  Castro  refused  to  agree  and  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  support  Castro's  position. 

I  am  confident  the  Soviets  could  force 
Castro  to  agree  to  the  inspection  at  any  time. 
That  was  only  an  excuse.  However,  we 
abandoned  our  demand  and  no  one  of  us  is 
certain  of  the  number  of  Soviet  weapons  and 
combat  forecs  In  Cuba  today. 

In  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators 
Khrushchev  (now  has)  pledged  all-out  sup- 
port of  his  Communist  brother,  Castro,  and 
of  Cuba.  This  pledge  has  been  heralded  to 
the  world.  Upon  It  Castro  U  certain  to  rely 
and  may  act. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Latin  American  repub- 
lics will  conclude  that  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect them.  They  wUl  be  subverted  one  by 
one  until  all  of  South  America  Is  lost  and 
the  Communist  goal  ol  Isolating  the  United 
States  has  been  attained. 

Khrushchev  knows  that  by  his  duplicity 
he  put  us  to  sleep  for  more  than  a  year. 
He  must  not  be  allowed  to  think  that  when 
we  awoke  last  October,  we  turned  over  and 
went  back  to  sleep. 

(Prom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)    Pioneer  Press, 

June  21,  19631 

Cuba  Pouct  Shot 

(By  R.  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

WASHiNCToisr— President  Kennedy  Is  delib- 
erating a  gradual  shift  In  U.S.  policy  toward 
dictator  Pldel  Castro's  Communist  regime  In 
Cuba. 

Por  more  than  a  month,  the  President  and 
his  top  foreign  policy  avdlsers  have  been  dis- 
cussing a  plan  under  which  the  United  States 
would  resume  "contact"  with  Castro  on  both 
"an  Informal  and  formal  basis." 

Under  this  backstage  scheme.  New  York 
attorney  James  Donovan,  who  negotiated  the 
$53-mllllon  ransom  of  the  ill-fated  Bay  of 
Pigs  Invasion  prisoners,  would  fly  to  Havana 
and  Moscow  to  seek  the  withdrawal  of  all 
Soviet  combat  forces  from  Cuba. 

In  exchange  for  their  removal,  the  United 
States  would  agree  to  a  step-by-step  normal- 
ization of  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  the  Red-ruled  Castro  dictatorship  over 
a  2-year  period. 

As  a  first  step,  the  United  States  would  re- 
open Its  embassy  In  Havana  by  sending  a 
charge  d'affaires  there.  At  present  the  Swiss 
Ambassador  Is  handling  U.S.  affairs. 

An  exchange  of  ambassadors  and  lifting  of 
the  trade  embargo  against  Castro  would  fol- 
low after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  make 
such  a  drastic  "readjustment"  palatable  to 
the  people  and  Congress. 

This  far-reaching  shift  In  Cuban  relations 
Is  part  of  President  Kennedy's  policy  of  seek- 
ing accommodations  with  Russia  and  Its 
satellite  bloc  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war  by  moderating 
tensions. 

White  House  insiders  say  the  proposed 
switch  in  Cuba  policy  fiu  squarely  with 
strategy  enunciated  recently  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  speech  that  "any  plan  of  action 
In  the  Caribbean  has  to  take  into  account 


conditions   and   potential   developmenU  be- 
tween the  United  tSates  and  USSR" 

The  President  favors  47-year-old  Donovan 
for  this  highly  explosive  diplomatic  mission 
for  two  reasons;  his  "accepUblllty "  to  Cas- 
tro and  Khrushchev,  and  his  close  ties  with 
key  administration  ofllcials,  notably  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy. 

After  Donovan  arranged  the  swap  of  Soviet 
spy  Abel  for  U-2  pilot  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
the  President  wrote  him.  "The  type  of  nego- 
tiations you  undertook,  where  diplomatic 
channels  had  been  unavailing.  Is  unique,  and 
you  conducted  It  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
courage." 

Castro's  enthusiasm  for  Donovan  Is  about 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  President.  In 
feelers  through  diplomatic  channels  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Cuban  dictator  has 
Indicated  he  would  accept  Donovan  as  nego- 
tiator. Words  to  that  effect  have  been  con- 
veyed on  three  separate  occasions — March 
8.  May  12.  and  May  19., 

A  decision  on  this  momentous  scheme  will 
not  be  made  untU  after  the  President  returjis 
from  his  European  trip. 

By  that  time  the  White  House  staff  hopes 
to  know  whether  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  undertake  an  inquiry  Into 
Donovan's  prevloua  Cuban  negotiations. 
Republican  committeemen  are  vigorously 
pressing  for  such  an  Investigation.  They 
have  strongly  urged  It  In  a  Joint  letter  to 
Representative  Thomas  Morgan.  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Intelligence  reports  that  around  100,000 
Cubans  are  in  Castro's  Jails  for  refusing  to 
accept  conununlsm.  Also  that  some  250,000 
Cubans  have  fled,  and  another  180,000  are 
awaiting  approval  and  transportation  to 
leave.  Senator  John  Stxnnis'  Armed  Serv- 
ices Preparedness  Subcommittee  Is  preparing 
a  new  report  on  Castro-Communlst  subver- 
sion, sabotage,  and  guerrilla  warfare  against 
Latin  American  countries.  The  report, 
slated  for  release  next  month,  will  warn  that 
Castro  has  ordered  an  Increase  In  these 
operations. 
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House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  In  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutyboimd  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 


have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which  is 
devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  contin- 
ously.  systematically,  and  objectively  all 
of  the  captive  nations,  those  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia,  including  the  numerous 
captive  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record: 

Chillicothe,  Ohio, 

June  16.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrrn, 

Chairman,   Committee   on    Rules,   House   of 
Representatives.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sim:  Please  support  House  Resolution 
14  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  colonial  em- 
pire where  some  100  million  non-Russians 
(Lithuanians,  Ukrainians,  Armenians,  etc.) 
are  being  ruled  against  their  wUl  by  the 
Russians.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  the  major 
weakness  point  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  it 
could  be  utilized  to  a  full  advanUge  by  the 
United  States  in  the  cold  war  which  Is  to 
continue.  Establishment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  conmilttee  would  be  a  very  Im- 
portant step  In  this  direction. 
Sincerely, 

Z.  C.  Prusas. 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  28. 1963. 
Mr.  Walter  Tustaniwskt, 
Chairman.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear    Mr.    Tustantweky:     This    will    ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  May  25. 

I  strongly  support  Congressman  Plood's 
House  Resolution  14  calling  for  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  and. 
accordingly,  am  Introducing  an  Identical 
bill  In  the  House. 

Sincerely  yours, 

August  E.  Jo  Hansen. 

West  Roxburt.  Mass., 

May  7,  1963. 

Hon.  EtoWARD  P.  BOLAND, 

U.S.  Representative, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland;  We  appreciate 
your  speaking  In  behalf  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  observance  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  January  24,   1963. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
support  for  freedom  of  Ukraine  and  other 
captive  nations  under  the  Communist  domi- 
nation must  go  beyond  the  realm  of  remarks 
and  concentrate  on  a  concrete  measure — the 
creation  of  a  Permanent  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15.  Introduced  by  Congressmen  Flood 
and  Derwinski,  respectively,  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  conunlttee. 

Presently  House  Resolutions  14  and  15  are 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

In  the  spirit  of  your  remarks,  we  ask  and 
urge  you  to  support  these  resolutions. 
Furthermore,  your  call  or  note  to  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  House 
Rules  Committee,  favoring  House  Resolu- 
tions 14  and  15  would  stir  the  committee  to 
action.     The  committee  would  open  public 


hearings  on  the  propose^  legislation  and 
consequently  bring  the  measure  to  the  floor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Your  continuing  Interest  In  this  matter 
can  and  will  do  much  for  the  captive  nations. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Ukrainian  Congress  CoMMrriEE  of 

America,  Inc.,   Boston   Branch 
OafesT  Szczudluk,  Public  Relations. 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

June  6, 1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  Rules  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Flood:  I  support 
wholeheartedly  the  establishment  of  Captive 
Nations  Committee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  urge  you  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  to  expedite  the 
passage  of  all  such  legislation  now  being  held 
up  In  the  committee. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  Kalyimagi. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

June  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  our  organization  to 
the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith.  Congress- 
man, which  Is  self-explanatory. 

May  we  congratulate  you   on  the  Flood 
resolution  and  urge  you   to  continue  your 
work  on  this  very  worthy  cause.    We  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  I.  Kyzyk,  D.D.S., 
President,  Holy  Name  Society. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

New  Haven,  Conn.. 

June  12,1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith, 
Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee. 
New  Hou^  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Smith:  We,  the  entire 
membership,  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  of 
St.  Michaels  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  sincerely  urge  you,  to 
give  your  full  support  to  submission  of  the 
Flood  resolution  to  vote  by  your  committee. 
The  Importance  of  such  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  to  both  our  Government  and  the 
American  people,  we  truly  feel  is  immeasur- 
able. What  is  the  greatest  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  totalitarian  system?  The  captive 
non-Russian  nations  so  unwillingly  held  in 
slavery  by  the  Soviet. 

We  are  desperately  in  need  of  a  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations,  which  would  furnish 
our  Government  with  unbiased,  vital,  and 
truthful  Information,  We  feel  certain  that 
the  truth  will  do  much  in  stopping  the 
Soviet  system  from  spreading. 

To  such  a  worthy  cause,  we  feel  you  will 
want  to  give  your  full  support.     Please  sup- 
port   the    Flood    resolution    in    your    Rules 
Committee.     Thanking   you,  we  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  I.  Kyzyk,  D  DB., 
President.  Holy  Name  Society. 


West  Virginia  Coal  Competes  With  World 
Markets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  in  this  age  of  rising  industrial- 


ism all  around  the  world,  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  West  Virginia  coal  is  still 
able  to  compete  successfully  In  foreign 
markets  with  coal  produced  by  coxmtries 
with  much  lower  standards  of  living 
than  ours. 

The  dramatic  story  of  how  moderniza- 
tion and  mechanization  are  helping 
West  Virginia  coal  mines  to  maintain 
their  leadership  in  coal  output  is  told 
in  the  June  16,  1963.  issue  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail.  The 
Gazette-Mail's  article  also  presents  an 
encouraging  picture  of  increased  coal 
demand  in  the  near  future,  as  a  primary 
source  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Coal:   New  Expansion  Beginning 
(By  George  Lawless) 
Coal,  once  called  a  dying  industry,  appears 
to  be  entering  a  period  of  dynamic  expan- 
sion. 

All  authoritative  forecasts  about  U.S.  en- 
ergy point  to  this  expansion  In  coal  con- 
sumption. Many  also  indicated  that  coal's 
relative  contribution  to  total  energy  demand 
will  expand.  Implying  a  faster  rate  of  growth 
for  coal  than  for  other  fuels. 

Resources  of  the  Future,  Inc.,  a  private 
research  organization  engaged  In  the  study 
of  energy  economics,  forecasts  that  coal  out- 
put use  will  rise  to  768  million  tons  by  1975. 
This  would  represent  an  increase  of  355  mil- 
lion tons  over  the  1960  level  of  413  million 
tons. 

Phillip  Sporn,  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Co.  and  a  recognized  expert  on 
energy  problems,  indicates  that  by  1975  coal 
will  account  for  about  33  p)ercent  of  total  en- 
ergy consumption  in  the  United  States. 

This  would  be  well  in  excess  of  the  less 
than  25  percent  which  coal  has  supplied  In 
recent  years. 

These  forecasts  are  based  on  a  number  of 
factors.  Coal's  loss  of  markets  to  space 
heating  and  railroad  fueling  has  already  run 
out.  These  losses  will  no  longer  offset  gains 
in  coal  use  in  other  areas.  By  far  the  moet 
important  other  area  is  electric  utilities, 
which  are  using  coal  at  a  sharply  rising  rate. 
S.  L.  Jewell,  vice  president  of  Peabody 
Coal  Co.,  told  a  utility  group  recently  that 
"there  is  lltUe  doubt  that  coal  will  make 
substantial  gains  in  the  utility  market.  In 
1960  the  utilities  burned  176.5  million  tons 
of  coal.  Some  spokesmen  for  the  Industry 
have  predicted  that  this  volume  will  more 
than  double  by  1975." 

The  National  Coal  Association  estimates 
that  m  1965  electric  utility  constunptlon  of 
coal  win  amount  to  about  245  million  tons. 
During  the  past  50  years,  the  bituminous 
coal  Industry  has  undergone  an  almost  com- 
plete transformation  in  both  methods  and 
markets.  Today,  total  mechanliatlon  is  the 
key  to  the  industry's  ability  to  grow.  Al- 
though revolutionary  changes  in  mining 
methods  have  transpired  In  the  past  decade, 
mechanzatlon  is  not  new. 

Actually,  mechanization  of  coal  mining 
started  In  a  small  way  In  the  1870'8  when 
the  coal  cutting  machine  first  replaced  the 
miner's  pick.  By  1913,  half  of  all  under- 
ground cotil  was  machine  cut.  In  1953.  It 
was  virtually  100  percent  machine  cut. 
Meanwhile,  mechanical  loading  equipment 
began  replacing  the  hand  shovel  in  the  early 
1920s  and  by  1917  mobile  machines,  duck- 
bills, and  scrapers  loaded  about  60  percent 
of  all  underground  coal  mined. 

In  1962.  more  than  90  percent  of  all  under- 
ground coal  was  mechanically  loaded. 

Paralleling  these  advances  was  the  mod- 
ernization   of    underground    transportation. 
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Mechanical  conveyors  and  shuttle  ami  after 
World  War  n  began  to  take  over  In  IncrM-- 
InK  number..  In  lea.  than  30  years,  from 
1945  to  1962.  the  total  mile,  of  gathering  and 

haulage  conveyors  had  more  «^«^,  ^^t^r 
rupled.  At  the  same  time,  the  ui«  of  larger 
coal  hauling  cars  and  more  powerful  loco- 
motive, grew  rapidly.  ,„^„.fn, 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  coal  Industry 
can  be  measured  In  terms  of  Increased  pro- 
duction per  man-day.  During  the  12  years 
from  1949  to  1»«2.  output  per  production 
worker  Increased  more  than  86  percent  and 
production  Jumped  from  6  4  tons  to  about 
?^tons  per  min^day.  Productivity  during 
that  period  Increased  more  rapidly  than  In 
the  previous  three  decades. 

The  result  of  this  rapid  mechanization 
was  a  tremendous  dislocation  of  labor.  A 
spokesman  for  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
Xmerlca  said  "membership  has  fallen  from  a 
high  of  600.000  in  1923  to  the  prfM^t  number 
wWch  I.  approximately  140,000  to  150.000 
working  coal  miners." 

But  increased  productivity  aUo  has  result- 
ed m  steadily  Increasing  wages  for  those 
working,  in  West  Virginia,  miners  earri^J 
an  average  of  $118.83  per  week  during  1962^ 
In  the  llr.t  2  months  of  1963.  the  average 
weekly  wage  Jumped  to  $127.56. 

Moreover,  this  Increase  In  productivity  has 
enabled  America's  coal  Industry  to  compete 
successfully  In  major  world  m^kets,  ^J.^T'' 
Ing  use  of  supercolllerles  which  substantially 
reduce  delivered  costs  by  combining  speed 
with  great  capacity  makes  Japan  the  top 
oversea  customer,  with  9  million  tons  of  high- 
quality  American  coal  shipped  In   1962. 

Volume  shipments  and  lower  production 
costs  permit  UJ3.  coal  to  be  competitive  In 
the  Ruhr  region  of  Germany  which  Is  a 
major  coal  producing  area.  In  fact,  many 
major  oversea  markets  for  American  coal 
have  their  own  coal  deposits  close  at  hand. 
The  British  steel  and  ceramics  Industries 
have  repeatedly  sought  permission  tp Jf^POf ^ 
American  coal,  claiming  a'^avlngs  of  $2.80  to 
$4  a  ton  under  their  ovoa  price.  These  re- 
quesu  have  been  denied  by  the  British 
Government. 

Greater  productivity  and  more  efficient 
mining  methods  have  enabled  many  com- 
panies to  survive  and  grow  In  the  face  of 
adverse  market  conditions  In  the  1940-50  era. 
For  example.  North  American  Coal  Corp. 
moved  up  from  40th  ranking  to  9th  largwt 
coal  producer  In  the  lnd\istry  during  the 
past  two  decades,  or  from  2.4  million  tons 
produced  In  1942  to  more  than  6  million  ton* 

The  record  of  such  companies  Is  all  the 
more  impressive  when  viewed  In  the  light 
of  a  sharp  decline  of  established  markets. 
In  1944  for  Instance,  class  I  railroads  used 
a  high  of  132  million  tons  of  coal  to  power 
steam  locomotives.  In  1962.  less  than  2 
million  tons  were  vised  for  this  purpose,  re- 
flecting the  evolution  from  steam  to  dlesel 
power  Retail  deliveries  for  home  heaUng 
which  hit  a  high  of  122  million  tons  In  1944 
fell  to  about  27  million  tons  In  1962. 

Industrial  uses  of  coal,  excluding  coke 
ovens  failed  to  maintain  the  high  consimjp- 
tlon  rate  of  167  million  tons  in  1943.  fall- 
ing to  92  million  In  1962.  All  this  posed  a 
serious  problem  for  the  Industry. 

The  emergence  of  electric  utilities  from  a 
modest  consumer  of  77  mUUon  tons  In  1944 
to  more  than  190  million  tons  In  1962  was  a 
bright  spot  which  partially  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  declining  coal  use  by  other  major 
uses. 

So  evident  Is  this  growth  trend  in  the  util- 
ity market  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
coal  industry's  excess  capacity  Is  almost  49 
percent  of  its  current  production,  new  deep 
mines  are  being  planned  or  drilled  dally. 
From  1947  to  1961,  for  example,  there  were 
49  new  deep  mines  of  more  than  500  tons 
dally  capacity  opened  In  the  United  State.. 
West  Virginia  claimed  17  of  these  new  mines. 
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with   a   total  dally   capacity  of  31.700   ton.. 

Meanwhile,  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities by  coal  producers,  equipment  manu- 
facturers, coal-ualng  Industries,  the  UMWA 
and  Federal  and  State  Government,  are  un- 
covering many  new  applications  for  coal  m 
r  fuel    for   use    m    a    variety    of    Industries. 

Processing  Industries,  such  as  steel  and 
cement,  will  require  many  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  m  the  year,  ahead  Po,^*»"!<|,f^ 
and  coal  oil  slurry  are  now  being  Injected 
into  Iron-maklng  furnaces  to  replace  part 
of  the  higher-priced  coke  charge,  luid  the 
first  coal-burning  gas  turbine-electric  loco- 
motive  in  railroad  history  Is  now  undergoing 

road  tests  ,      _^ 

George  A  Lamb.  dlr#^:tor  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated U  S.  Office  of  Coal  Research,  said  re- 
cenUy  that  a  proposal  to  extract  alumina 
from  shale  and  clay  mined  along  with  coal 
•looks  very  good."  At  present  all  alumina. 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  is 
made  from  bauxite— and  90  percent  of  the 
bauxite  Is  Imported. 

Among  other  developments  that  show 
promise  are  fuel  cells,  now  being  made  ex- 
perimentally, which  permit  the  direct  con- 
version of  coal  into  electricity;  the  magneto- 
hydrodynamlc  power  generator  which  poten- 
Ually  could  use  coal  as  a  home-heating  fuel; 
and  the  gasification,  liquefaction  and  hydro- 
genatlon  techniques,  now  under  study,  for 
producing  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels,  as  well  as 
byproduct  chemicals,  from  coal. 

The  potentials  for  coals  future  are  rein- 
forced by  the  possibility  that  It  wUl.  In  the 
form  of  "coal  by  wire. "  be  able  to  work  It. 
way  back  Into  space  heaUng  and  even  Into 
railways  Many  authorities  foresee  a  rapid 
.rrowth  In  the  number  of  electrically  heated 
homes  in  the  years  ahead  One  prediction  Is 
that  within  the  next  two  decades  18  million 
American  homes  will  be  heated  by  electricity, 
compared  with  about  a  mlUlon  homes  at 
present.  ThU  alone  would  represent  a  mar- 
ket for  at  least  218  mlUlon  tons  of  coal 
even  If  electric  uUUtles  were  to  use  coal  for 
only  60  percent  of  their  energy  requirements, 
compared  to  over  66  percent  today. 

As  far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  several 
eastern  carriers  for  several  year,  have  been 
pushing  plans  to  electrify  their  line..  Some 
believe  that  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
these  blueprints  become  reality.  John  wr 
Barrlnger.  president  of  the  PttUburgh  ft 
Lake  Erie  Railroad,  predicts  that  electrlflca. 
tlon  will  prove  a.  much  superior  to  the 
dlesel-electrlc  locomotive  as  the  dlesel  was 
to  the  reclprocaUng  steam  engine.  Any 
nvajor  breakthrough  In  this  area  would  open 
up  a  vast  market  for  coal. 

Indeed.  If  any  single  one  of  these  develop- 
ments now  undergoing  research  study  should 
prove  economically  feasible,  the  future  of  the 
coal  Industry  In  the  next  50  years  will  see 
even  greater  evolutionary  changes  than  we 
have  wltnesMd  In  the  past  50  years. 


Time  To  Buy  Chips  or  Go  Home 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  M>TrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  under 
unanimous  consent,  insert  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  written  by  Donald  Cammack 
and  published  In  the  Buffalo  <S.  Dak.) 
Times-Herald,  one  of  South  Dakota's 
very  good  weekly  publications. 

The  editorial  is  enUUed  "Time  To  Buy 
Chips  or  Go  Home."    I  am  certain  every 


Member  of  Congress  will  enjoy  the  edi- 
torial as  much  as  I  have. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

TtUM  To  But  Chips  o«  Go  Houx 
There  come,  a  time  sooner  or  later  when 
everyone  must  make  the  decision  of  whether 
to  buy  chips  and  start  playing  his  own  game 
instead  of  tagging  along  trying  to  outluck 
his  opponent  at  hU  type  game,  or  give  up, 
and  go  home. 

We  feel  that  1964  Is  ttoU  time  for  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

For    the    past    30    years    the    Republicans 
have  groaned  and  moaned  about   the   mis- 
handling of  the  Government  by  Democratic 
admlnUtratlon   or   by    Republican    adminis- 
trations  outweighed   by  Democratic   major- 
ities in  Congress.     However,  when    It   came 
time    to    select    a    standard    bearer    for    the 
party  they  have  beat  the  woods  for  a  candi- 
date who  would  be  as  nearly  like  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  as  possible  without  chang- 
ing hU  label.     This  ha.  been  done  on  what 
we   think   Is   the   mUUken   theory   that   the 
people  will  not  vote  for  a  conservative  candi- 
date who  believes  and  acU  on  the  principals 
of  conservative  government  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  which  has 
always   been    the   mark    of   the   Republican 
Party     On  the  theory  that  a  mild  candidate 
who  clings  to  the  top  of  the  fence  will  appeal 
to    the    independent    voters    and    the    luke- 
warm   Democrats.    Republicans    have    been 
outvoted  at   the  polls  by  minute   number, 
representing    less    than    one    voter    In    each 
precinct.    This  one  vote.  In  our  opinion,  ha. 
been  the  Republican  who  stayed  home  be- 
cause  he  had  too  little  choice  at  the  polls 
to  affect  him.  either  way  the  election  went. 
In  1964  this  could  be  changed.  If  Repub- 
licans have  guU  enough  to  take  a  new  stack 
of  chip,  and  play  the  game  with  their  own 
cards  Instead  of  trying  to  outguess  the  folks 
across  the  table  In  the  hope  of  splitting  the 
pot  or  getting  back  their  ante. 

With  Senator  Bak«t  Golowatd  carrying 
the  banner,  all  voters  would  know  where  the 
Republican  Party  stood.  The  conservative 
voter  who  has  been  wishing  for  years  for  « 
candidate  he  could  back  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  express  himself  at  the  polls 
There  would  be  an  end  to  the  me-toolsm 
which  has  brought  us  a  choice  of  liberal 
Democrats  or  liberal  Republicans  who  must 
study  for  months  to  find  which  banner  they 
should  carry. 

To  be  sure.  Senator  Goldwatxb  Is  not  an 
out-and-out  candidate.  But  It  U  time  he 
also  either  bought  chips  or  went  home.  He 
talks  like  a  candidate,  he  acts  like  a  candi- 
date and  folks  want  him  for  a  candidate 
In  a  recent  news  story,  he  was  credited  with 
describing  himself  as  "pooping  along  the 
campaign  trail."  It  U  not  his  way  to  poop 
along,  and  It  U  our  opinion  that  unless  he 
quits  pooping  along  and  puts  his  feet  on 
the  trail  In  a  good,  brisk  walk  In  a  direction 
folks  can  see.  both  Golowatd  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  are  going  to  miss  the  best 
opportunity  of  a  generation  to  find  out  what 
direction  the  American  people  are  Interested 
In  taking  their  government. 
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Independence  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Confo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 
Mr  POWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  the  Republic  of  the  Congo  will  cele- 


brate the  third  anniversary  of  her  inde- 
pendence. On  this  memorable  occasion, 
we  wish  to  send  warm  felicitations  to  His 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Joseph  Kasavubu,  and  the 
Congolese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mario  Cardoso. 

When  H.  M.  SUnley  reached  the  Congo 
Basin  over  80  years  ago.  the  land  of  his 
discovery  was  one  of  lush  but  uncon- 
trolled forests  pierced  by  the  rushing 
Congo  River.  Today  the  city  of  Leopold - 
viUe,  a  metropolis  of  over  3  million  peo- 
ple, stands  near  the  spot  where  Stanley 
pitched  camp.  The  Congo  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  intervening  years,  some 
of  them  creative,  some  of  them  damag- 
ing, some  of  them  nearly  tragic,  but  to- 
day the  Congo  is  ready  to  meet  a  future 
which  holds  much  promise. 

The  first  2 '2  years  of  independence 
were  very  difficult  ones  for  the  Republic 
of  the  Congo.  Violence,  secession,  infla- 
tion, famine  were  among  the  problems 
the  new  nation  had  to  face.  It  was  In 
desperation  that  the  young  government 
turned  to  the  United  Nations  for  help  on 
July  12, 1960.  just  12  days  after  the  coun- 
try had  achieved  independence.  The 
Congo's  trials  were  just  beginning;  until 
January  1963  sporadic  civil  war  was  to 
continue  In  spite  of  the  United  Nations 
presence.  The  repercussions  of  political 
schisms  and  armed  conflicts  on  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  of  the  country 
and  on  Its  fiscal  situation  were  grave,  but 
the  Congo  survived.  The  Congo  survived 
Its  first  2  >  2  yeaj-s  of  tribulation,  and  to- 
day it  is  rebuilding,  reorganizing,  and  re- 
integrating politically,  economically,  and 
socially  Into  a  viable  federal  state. 

A  leading  actor  in  the  drama  of  na- 
tional reconciliation  has  been  the  Congo's 
able  premier,  Cyrille  Adoula.  His  con- 
ciliatory policy.  Inaugurated  after  the 
surrender  of  Katanga,  has  offered  firm 
hope  that  civil  strife  In  the  Congo  is 
over  once  and  for  all  and  has  provided 
a  useful  basis  for  reconstruction. 

A  new  flurry  of  activity  Is  going  on  in 
the  Congo  very  different  from  the  inter- 
necine struggles  of  yesterday.    Today  the 
activity  is  cooperative — cooperation  be- 
tween Belgians  and  Congolese,  between 
United  Nations  and  Congolese,  and  be- 
tween  Congolese  and  Congolese.     Bel- 
gium has  reestablished  diplomatic  ties 
with  Leopoldville,  and  Belgian  adminis- 
trators and  technicians  have  been  called 
back  to  aid  the  Government  In  reorga- 
nizing Its  public  finances  and  Industry. 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  Is 
helping  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  supply  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel,  and   the   ONUC   force   is  being 
slowly  withdrawn  while  the  Congo  force 
publlque  Is  being  built  up.    The  Congo- 
lese Army  is  being  retrained,  and  Congo- 
lese legislators  are  tr>lng  to  work  out  the 
remaining  political  problems  In  parlia- 
ment. 

Relnvigoration  of  the  economy  Is  also 
brightening  the  Congo's  outlook  for  the 
future.  The  economy  of  mineral-rich 
Katanga  Province  has  been  reintegrated 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Congo.  Dur- 
ing 1962  the  profits  of  Union  Mlnlere 
Increased  more  than  50  percent  and  in 
December  Union  Minlere  opened  a  new 
copper -concentrating  plant.    Belgian  in- 


vestments of  over  $3  billion  have  not 
been  lost,  and  new  investments  have 
been  made  since  independence.  Indus- 
tries in  Leopoldville  Province  have  in- 
creased their  production  by  30  percent 
as  compared  with  preindependence  days. 
On  this  anniversary  of  independence 
we  offer  our  congratulations  to  the 
Congolese  who  have  worked  tirelessly  to 
reconstruct  their  nation  and  express  our 
hopes  that  the  path  of  national  devel- 
opment will  be  a  smooth  one  from  now 
on. 


Mob  Madness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 


Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  &n  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  JournsJ  of  June 
24.  1963. 

This  editorial   is  clearly  stated   and 
warns  us  of  a  danger  that  involves  every 
resident  Of  this  Nation.    It  is  as  follows: 
The    Madness    of    a    Mob 
When  the  Supreme  Court,  a  decade  ago, 
first  struck  down  official  segregation  In  the 
public  schools,  the  moet  vocal  Southern  op- 
ponents— the    people    called    "exUemlsts" — 
defended   segregation    with   two   arguments. 
One  was  that  the  Negro  people  as  a  group, 
whatever    the    Individual    exceptions,    were 
neither    sufficiently    socially    advanced    nor 
politically  mature   for   full  Integration  into 
the  community. 

The  second  contention  was  that  the  po- 
litical leaders  fighting  Southern  segregation 
practices  had  a  more  far-reaching  objective 
than  the  mere  striking  down  of  the  segrega- 
tion laws  themselves.  The  cry  was  that  the 
ultimate  aim  was  not  merely  the  admission 
of  able  and  qualified  Negroes  Into  white 
schools  but  the  forcible  amalgamation  of  the 
two  races,  socially  and  otherwise,  without 
regard  to  any  other  considerations  of  the 
effects  of  thU  on  society  or  other  people's 
rlghU. 

Not  the  least  of  the  traigedles  In  the 
present  racial  situation  U  that  a  good  many 
Negro  leaders  and  a  great  many  white  poli- 
ticians seem  now  bent  on  lending  support 
to  these  terrible  allegations. 

Inflamed  by  their  leaders,  the  Negro  peo- 
ple are  deserting  the  orderly  ways  society 
has  provided  for  the  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances, the  very  ways  which  have  brought 
them  so  much  progress  In  the  space  of  a  dec- 
ade. They  are  turning  from  courts  to  the 
streets,  from  arguments  to  riots. 

Look  not  merely  at  Birmingham.  Look  at 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  or  Cali- 
fornia. Look  at  the  Nation's  CaplUl.  Not 
only  have  there  been  riotous  clashes  as  mobs 
poured  Into  the  streets,  but  Negro  leaders 
have  announced  that  If  the  local  authorities 
don't  do  thus-and-so.  and  at  once,  they  will 
choke   the  streets  with  bigger  mobs. 

The  excuse  for  all  this,  we  are  told.  U  that 
the  Negro's  very  gains  make  further  patience 
Intolerable.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  those  who  per- 
suade the  Negroes  that  violence  Is  the  Instant 
remedy  for  all  Ills,  or  encourage  them  to 
practice  government  by  rioting,  give  ammu- 
nition to  those  who  say  the  Negro  Is  soclaUy 
and  politically  Immature.  In  this  Nation 
both  of  these  Ideas  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  society  Itself. 


So  too  do  some  of  the  remedies  put  for- 
ward by  many  political  leaders,  whether  done 
from  a  desire  of  political  gain  or  from  a  fear 
of  violence. 

In  New  York  State,  where  race  bars  no  one 
from  a  public  school,  the  State  board  of 
education  says  equal  rights  are  not  enough. 
The  slightest  separation  of  the  races,  from 
whatever  cause,  must  be  obliterated.  School- 
children must  be  hauled  back  and  forth  like 
pawns  on  a  chessboard  to  achieve  an  arbi- 
trary balance  decreed  by  the  political  au- 
thorities. 

Now  this  Is.  first  of  all.  as  brutal  a  chart'e 
of  Negro  Inferiority  as  any  from  the  wildest 
southern  extremists,  for  It  accepts  the  Idea 
that  the  numerical  presence  of  white  chil- 
dren automatically  raises  the  educational 
level  of  a  school,  or  conversely  that  too  many 
Negro  pupils  lowers  It.  Beyond  that,  this 
I>ollcy  ceases  to  be  an  extension  to  all  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  Is  the  denial 
to  all  of  freedom  under  law.  A  Negro  family 
that  does  not  want  Its  child  carried  to  a 
distant  school  Is  equal  In  helplessness  under 
the  power  of  the  State. 

On  the  national  level  too.  politicians  talk 
more  and  mwe  of  applying  tha  brute  force 
of  Government  to  compel  people  to  conduct 
their  private  lives  as  the  State  directs,  hardly 
pausing  to  think  how  this  remedy  would 
alter  a  free  society.  If  some  had  their  way. 
no  man  would  be  free  to  choose  his  neigh- 
bors, his  children's  associates,  to  whom  he 
win  give  lodging,  or  to  whom  he  will  sell 
a  hotdog. 

Pew  political  leaders  tmy  longer  dare  to 
try  to  distinguish  between  a  Just  and  worthy 
cause — the  assurance  of  equal  political  rights 
for  all  citizens  In  o\ir  society — and  a  head- 
long assault  against  society  Itself,  Its  ways 
of  living  and  Its  ways  of  ordering  the  laws 
by  which  It  lives. 

Not  the  least  of  the  dangers  In  this  Is  that. 
If  unchecked.  It  will  breed  a  reacUon,  as  a 
crowd's  excesses  always  do,  and  the  Injury 
will  be  not  the  least  to  the  Negro's  own 
cause.  But  made  no  mistake  about  It.  It 
will  be  an  Injury  to  all  If  hysteria  makes  It 
impossible  for  a  reasonable  voice  to  be  heard. 
IX  we  let  the  reason  of  men  be  engulfed  la 
the  madness  of  a  mob. 


Tbe  Hungry  Horse  (Mont.)  News 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  al- 
most 17  years  ago  a  young  Navy  veteran, 
native  of  North  Dakota,  came  from  New 
York  to  Montana  to  found  what  was  to 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  weekly 
newspapers  In  the  Nation. 

I  refer  to  the  Hungary  Horse  News  in 
Columbia  Palls,  Mont.,  and  Its  editor  and 
publisher.  Mel  Ruder,  whose  journalistic 
career  offers  evidence  that  a  hard-work- 
ing conscientious  newspaperman  can 
still  become  his  own  boss  In  this  age  of 
newspaper  consolidation. 

I  have  been  an  admirer  of  Mel  Ruder 's 
since  he  started  his  paper  on  little  more 
than  a  shoestring  In  August  of  1946. 
Prom  Its  modest  beginnings,  the  Hungry 
Horse  News— located  near  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Flathead  River— has  grown 
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Into  one  of  the  more  successful  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
And  the  papers  reputation  is  not  con- 
fined to  community.  State  or  region.  It 
is  naUonwide,  a  fact  borne  out  by  the 
national  awards  won  by  the  editor. 

The  population  of  Columbia  Falls  ii\ 
1960  stood  at  2.132.  Circulation  of  the 
Hungry  Horse  News,  however,  is  more 
3  500.  There  are  not  many  community 
newspapers  which  can  boast  a  circula- 
Uon  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  are  located.  This 
fact  is  a  tribute  to  the  hard  work  and 
high  professional  standards  of  one 
man — Mel  Ruder. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  1963  issue 
of  the  QuUl.  a  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  professional  journalistic 
society.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  carri^  an  ar- 
ticle describing  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
and  its  founder.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  article,  written  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Mader.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  our  society  Is  so  organized.  Inte- 
grated, mechanized,  coordinated  and  ani- 
mated that  man  Is  denied  one  of  his  strongest 
inherent  drives— the  need  for  identification 
For  the  creative  man — say  the  Journalists— 
this  frustration  In  loss  of  Individuality  U 
Intolerable.  But  It  Is  not  Insoluble  The 
answer  lies.  I  believe.  In  the  newspaper  that 
reflecU  the  man.  Ptor  most  aspiring  Journal- 
ists, that  would  limit  them  to  the  commu- 
nity newspaper— the  "weakly.'  as  pseudo- 
cynics  and  captloui  critics  of  the  weekly 
aometlmes  snldely  ca.l  It. 

Let  others  make  oat  an  equal  case  for  the 
suburban  press.  It  Is  being  demonstrated 
daUy  as  a  satisfying  and  profitable  ouUet 
for  the  creative  energies  of  newsmen.  But 
It  la  not  of  this  growing  and  InvlUng  field 
that  I  write  today. 

I  choofle  as  living  proof  of  a  great  adven- 
ture In  newspapering  that  Is  still  open  to 
the  daring,  the  Ingenious  and  the  hardwork- 
ing man  or  woman— the  community  news- 
paper. 

How  many  newsmen,  actual  or  aspiring, 
have  said:  "The  only  life  for  me  would  be  to 
have  my  own  paper." 

Pew  can  achieve  that  goal  today.  The 
complexities  of  publication,  added  to  the 
sharpness  of  competition  for  audience  and 
the  advertising  dollar,  constitute  formidable 
walls.  But  It  Is  to  nhese  few  I  would  beckon, 
though  the  call  could  well  be  welcomed  by 
many. 

To  present  my  example,  this  Is  a  report  on 
one  who  realized  his  dream.  In  short,  this 
U  the  story  of  Melvln  H.  Ruder  and  the  Hun- 
gry Horse  News.  He  Is  Its  founder,  editor, 
and  publisher. 

Never  heard  of  It.  you  say?  Well  then, 
you  are  not  reading  your  professional  jour- 
nals or  the  CoNCfjfflsioNAL  Recohd  closely 
enough.  See  Congressional  Record,  August 
14.  1962.  for  Instance. 

Founded  August  8,  1946.  In  a  two-story 
log  cabin  In  Columbia  Falls.  Mont ,  the  Hun- 
gry Horse  News  started  from  scratch.  As 
Ruder  put  It:  "We  started  with  a  camera,  a 
portable  typewriter.  $2.50  desk,  and  Navy 
savings." 

Without  seeking  to  butter  up  a  newsman 
who  doesnt  need  It.  I  might  say  that  Ruder 
started  with  much  more  than  that.  Going 
for  him  he  had  a  lot  of  good  Ideas,  a  con- 
summate skill  at  ferreting  out  news,  a  keen 
eye  for  a  photo  and  the  artistry  and  patience 
to  get  It.  an  extraordinary  amount  of  enter- 
prise and  a  deep  reserve  of  guts. 

He    haa    built    his    newspaper    from    the 
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ground  and  a  log  cabin,  and  has  reached  a 
clrculaUon  of  just  under  4.000.  the  highest 
of  any  weekly  In  Uontana.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  MonUna  State  Press  Associ- 
ation In  1958.  He  was  named  to  the  Gover- 
nor's special  committee  to  encourage  tour- 
Um  m  Uontana.  His  paper  became  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  of  Flathead  County  through 
competitive  bidding,  even  though  It  Is  not 
published  In  the  county  seat  of  Kallspell.  city 
of  10.151.  which  has  a  dally. 

And.  should  anyone  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  Flathead  county  commissioners.  It 
might  be  pointed  out  that  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  U  published  In  a  town  of  2.132  pop- 
ulation. What  other  community  weekly 
newspaper  In  the  United  States  can  boast 
a  paid  circulation  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children  within  the  city 
limits?  Flathead  County  has  32.966  people 
(I960  census)  and  32.964  know  about,  and 
often  read,  the  Hungry-  Horse  News  (1963 
opinionated  guess). 

Ruder  perhaps  feels  fenced  In  at  times 
(indeed,  he  complains  only  of  the  grind), 
but  to  offset  that  feeling,  he  has  served  as 
correspondent  for  four  dallies.  Including  also 
the  one  In  Kallspell  for  a  time. 

"We'll  scoop  ourselves  on  accidents,  fires, 
and  so  forth."  he  says,  with  what  sparks  of 
dedication  to  news. 

Not  only  Is  he  dedicated,  but  knowledge- 
able on  world  affairs  He  has  had  experi- 
ence as  a  university  teacher,  national  park 
publicity  photographer.  Industrial  public  re- 
laUons  worker,  and  at  sea  and  In  foreign 
Umda  as  a  Navy  officer.  A  few  years  ago  he 
was  among  the  first  few  Journalists  to  take 
an  undersea  cruise  on  the  Nautilus  off  New 
London.  Conn.  A  year  or  so  later  he  made 
an  observation  tour  of  NASA  activities  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  Pla.  In  between,  he  has 
hopped  over  much  of  the  Nation  and  capped 
his  1962  summer  by  covering.  In  person  and 
en  camera,  the  entire  Seattle  World  s  Fair 
on  opening  day. 

Provincial?  Ingrown?  Narrow  horizons? 
Would  that  more  of  our  metropolitan  Journ- 
alists knew  such  boundaries. 

He  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
Columbia    Palls    In    1949       He    tells   It    this 

way: 

"Had  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  the 
stock.  I  was  elated.  I  m  a  bank  director 
who  at  the  time  dldnt  know  what  It  was  to 
have  more  than  $100  cash" 

The  success  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News  la 
a  tribute  to  editorial  process.  determlnaUon 
in  balanced  and  honest  reporting.  ^  devo- 
tion to  conununlty  affairs  and  homegrown 
reporting  of  those  affairs,  a  concentraUon 
on  photographic  coverage  that  would  put 
many  a  dally  to  shame,  a  dlstlntereet  In  any- 
thing canned,  whether  It  be  news,  editorials, 
cartoons,  features  or  handouts.  His  phi- 
losophy Lb  a  complete  disavowal  of  the  Idea 
that  the  editor  Is  only  a  mirror  to  reflect  de- 
velopments, without  providing  them  with 
the  flavor  and  commentary  that  puts  them 
In  their  proper  setting. 

Says  Ruder:    "I  don't  consider  myself  an 

unbiased  reporter.     I  believe  that  a  weekly 

editor  should  practice  personal  JorumalUm." 

In  nugget  form  that  papers  success  story 

stems  from — 

An    eight-column    newspaper— almost    as 

wide  as  It  Is  long. 

Every  Inch  of  copy  with  local  Impact. 

Every  page  (almost)  decorated  with  some 
of  the  finest  news  and  human  Interest  pic- 
tures that  have  ever  delighted  these  far- 
sighted  optics. 

Every  editorial  locally  written,  with  local 
appUcaUon.  and  signed  by  the  editor,  who 
produces  them  all. 

Every  column  and  every  correspondent's 
contribution  clearly  attributed. 

Every  story  covered  that's  fit  for  family 
reading,  even  when  it  tells  about  the  editor's 
own  vagaries  and  mishaps  as  a  driver  result- 
ing In  confrontation  with  the  law. 


Every  dog,  cat,  horse,  mouse,  muskrat. 
deer,  elk,  moose,  bear,  antelope,  mountain 
goat,  Uon.  and  aheep  within  a  50-mlle  range 
that  gets  Into  the  news  Is  reported,  photo- 
graphed, and  mayt>e  Interviewed.  If  they're 
not  newBW<Mthy,  they  are  educated  to  be- 
come 90. 

ENery  tot  becomes  a  candidate  for  Im- 
mortalization In  a  Hungry  Horse  News  pic- 
ture— especially  If  he  or  she  Is  cute,  cunning, 
or  capricious. 

Every  VIP  who  comes  within  whistling 
distance  of  Columbia  Falls  Is  cornered  and 
photographed— and  by  simply  stepping  out- 
side the  News'  office,  he  Is  captured  on  film 
with  a  background  made  up  of  the  breath- 
taking peaks  In  and  around  Glacier  National 
Park. 

Every  Issue  during  recent  years  has  had  a 
charming,  localized,  and  highly  personalized 
column  by  the  News'  own  Washington  cor- 
respondent. (Alas,  the  Ixu-e  of  the  mountains 
and  the  West  drew  him  away  from  the  capital 
late  In  1962  ) 

Every  once  In  a  while  the  News  carries  as 
a  regular  feature  (that  la.  as  regular  as  an 
Indian  UJ3.  marshal  can  be  on  an  Indian 
reservation  which  bursts  with  Irregularities) 
a  colunui  of  news  from  Heart  Butte.  Mont. 
This  Is  written  by  one  John  Tatsey.  "the 
police,"  as  he  Identifies  himself.  Its  lan- 
guage U  of  a  fiavor  that  would  give  dyspepsia 
to  H.  W.  Fowler,  cause  a  severe  case  of  mi- 
graine for  Bergen  Evans,  and  Inspire  Theo- 
dore M.  Bernstein  to  write  another  "Watch 
Your  Language."  And  Ruder  has  It  set  In 
type  Just  as  John  writes  It — an  exercise  In 
freedom  of  expression  that  deserves  a  memo- 
rial. But  John  has  often  been  memorialized 
by  Congress,  for  his  literary  pieces  have  been 
reproduced  Intact  In  the  Congressional 
RxcoEO.  In  truth,  the  Hungry  Horse  News 
may  have  to  credit  Its  frequent  mention  In 
the  Rbcoro  to  Tatsey  more  than  to  Its  more 
restrained  talent. 

An  audlt-mlnded  reader  will  rightly  ask: 
"How  Is  the  News  doing  as  a  business?" 

Well.  In  circulation  It's  tops,  as  noted 
alMve:  scattered  In  47  States,  2,405  In  the 
county;  2.730  In  Montana;  nearly  1,000  la 
other  States;  and  more  than  a  score  In  for- 
eign countries.  Subscription  prices  vary 
from  10  cents  for  single  copies  to  »3  for  6 
months  or  96  a  year  outside  Montana. 

Admittedly,  not  all  of  that  out-of-county 
circulation  Is  profitable  to  local  advertisers, 
but  they  recognize  the  pull  this  newspaper 
has  for  potential  visitors  to  the  Flathead  and 
Glacier  National  Park.  Tourism  and  sporu 
are  big  business  In  Columbia  Falls,  as  In  most 
of  Montana.  Advertisers  are  loyal  and  regu- 
lar. They  get  a  good  return  on  their  Invest- 
ment. And  they  strongly  support  the  two 
big  plctorlaJ  special  editions  Ruder  publishes 
each  year — one  a  sununer  vacation  special, 
the  other  a  pre-Chrlstmas  holiday  confec- 
tion. 

Figures  on  gross  and  net  Incomes  worry 
Ruder  some.  They  have  not  kept  propor- 
tional pace  with  the  amazing  growth  In  cir- 
culation nor  with  advancing  costs  of  produc- 
tion. 

For  example:  he  reports  that  In  1955  the 
paper's  gross  was  slightly  more  than  $50,000. 
with  a  net  of  »1 1.000.  In  1960  the  gross  was 
$59,636.  but  dropped  In  1961  to  $55,623.  with 
a  net  of  $8,940.' 

Somewhat  dolefully.  If  modestly.  Ruder 
writes:  "I  don't  think  we  are  particularly  a 
success  story.  We  were  much  more  so  5  and 
10  years  ago.   •    •    •  Obviously  this  Is  a  free 
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'  In  1962.  says  Ruder,  "we  hit  our  circula- 
tion peak.  This  was  also  a  good  year  finan- 
cially because  It  was  an  election  advertising 
year  and  the  first  year  of  the  county  official 
newspaper  contract.  We  also  had  a  smaller 
payroll  of  $22,205  51  compared  to  $26.032  80 
-  for  1961.  The  1%S2  gross,  I  anticipate,  will  be 
back  to  about  $60,000." 


land  We  are  completely  solvent,  and  I  could 
leave.  I  don't  want  to.  •  •  •  We  are  not 
depressed.  For  one  thing,  we  are  too  busy  " 
Solvent?  You  bet.  Consider  this:  from  a 
first-floor  cabin  shop,  originally  sparsely  out- 
fitted with  much  used  and  some  cast-off 
equipment,  the  Inventwy  now  shows  almost 
all  new  machinery.  Nearly  all  of  the  stuff 
with  which  volume  1,  No.  1  was  founded  has 
made  way  for  brand  new  tools,  machinery 
and  office  Installations  since  1960. 

Ruder  bolU  down  the  Investment  factors 
and  comments: 

•We  started  with  a  $600  Linotype  purchased 
from  a  preacher  In  Miles  City.  Now,  we  have 
a  buUdlng  on  which  we  carry  $15,000  Insur- 
ance, a  90  percent  policy  that  doesn't  cover 
foundations,  etc.  It  would  cost  better  than 
$20,000  to  replace  the  structtu-e.  The  origi- 
nal building  was  erected  when  carpenters  got 
under  $2  an  hour;  now  they  are  paid  $3.50. 
Our  equipment  insurance  covers  $16,000  re- 
placement, with  the  last  revision  made  in 
1960.  Our  stock  shows  at  $2,500,  but  that 
should  be  listed  at  more." 

Taken  Into  consideration  must  be  such 
family  acquUltlons  as:  a  $25,000  home,  com- 
plete with  two  fireplaces,  a  Hammond  organ 
in  a  30-foot  living  room  with  big  windows; 
about  2  acres  of  forested  land — and  all  paid 
for.  The  same  thing  might  t>e  said  for  the 
eyestopptng  Hungry  Horse  News  building, 
with  Its  big  lawn — all  paid  for. 

"In  our  financial  solvency,"  Ruder  points 
out,  "Ruth  (his  wife)  has  been  an  ImpxM-tant 
factor.  We  built  our  home  In  1951  when  we 
were  still  paying  for  the  office  and  equipment 
and  she  continued  to  teach  at  the  high 
school,  full  time  for  2  years  and  part  time 
for  2  years  until  we  got  on  our  feet." 

Ruder  has  a  payroll  that  Includes  a  printer 
foreman,  a  Journeyman  printer  and  appren- 
tice; a  preacher,  who  works  2  days  as  a  print- 
er's helper;  a  housewife,  who  works  on  sub- 
scriptions and  types  correspondents'  and 
columnists'  work;  a  writer  of  social  Items;  a 
high  school  student  who  helps  with  mailing 
and  does  yard  work;  his  wife,  who  helps  with 
the  bookkeeping  and  general  records;  and  a 
daughter,  now  a  freshman  at  Montana  State 
University,  who  has  been  earning  money  as  a 
News'  t3rplst.  proofreader  and  subscription 
file  keeper.  ^ 

Ruder  pays  his  printer  foreman  $146  a 
week  minimum  and  another  printer  $121. 
"We'd  be  In  a  pickle  without  good  printers," 
he  comments.  "You  cannot  have  a  decent 
paper  without  good  prlntera  and  they  are 
worth  their  salary." 

Lest  the  reader  conclude,  quite  under- 
st-indably,  that  this  Is  a  biased  report.  I  In- 
vited the  evaluation  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  and  Its  editor  from  representative 
leaders  of  Columbia  Falls.  Mont.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  what  two  wrote: 

Mayor  LaMar  O.  Orndorff:  The  Hungry 
Horse  News  Is  an  outstanding  weekly  news- 
paper. Many  local  people  wait  at  the  post 
office  on  Thursday  evening  to  get  their  copies. 
The  editorials  Influence  and  carry  much 
weight  with  local  citizens.  The  news,  mostly 
local  In  scope.  Is  pleasantly  presented  and 
well  received  by  the  readers.  •  •  •  I  would 
sum  up  by  saying  that  the  Hungry  Horse 
News  editor  is  an  outstanding  citizen  work- 
ing for  progress  In  this  area  and  Is  certainly 
an  economic  asset  to  our  city. 

D.A.  Davall,  president  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce:  "Mel  Is  energetic  aind  ex- 
tremely thorough  In  his  research,  fussy  as  an 
old  maid  about  the  quality  of  his  printing, 
and  he  has  a  personal  character  reputation 
that  Is  to  be  envied.  •  •  •  People  here  are 
proud  of  the  paper." 

But.  I  weigh  as  of  great  importance  the 
unsolicited  opinions  of  an  assortment  of 
readers  from  near  and  far.  selected  from  let- 
ters to  the  editor.  As  Ruder  says,  "These 
messages  constitute  some  of  the  rewards 
of  this  business."  Here  are  excerpts  from  a 
sampling: 


Mrs.  Betty  P.  Smith.  Monrovia,  Calif.: 
"Yoior  very  Interesting  Christmas  paper  came 
today  and  all  the  lovely  snow  scenes  and 
scenic  pictures  were  so  enjoyed  by  me.  •  •  • 
I  shall  keep  the  scenic  section,  as  I  do  love  to 
look  at  all  that  wonderful  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Nelson,  West  Kallspell, 
Mont.:  We  are  going  to  send  It  (the  Christ- 
mas special  edition)  to  a  cousin  in  Sweden, 
one  to  Norway,  and  one  to  our  son  in  Plenty- 
wood,  Mont.  We  sure  enjoy  the  Hungry 
Horse  News.  •  •  •  It  Is  the  best  present  she 
(a  daughter)  could  give  me.  It  is  the  best 
paper  we  ever  had,  with  the  wonderful  pic- 
tures, and  we  have  had  papers  from  all  over 
the  East  and  West. 

Mel's  own  summation  on  acceptance  (so- 
cial and  otherwise) ,  ethics,  and  Identifica- 
tion, expressed  to  me  at  various  times: 

"I'm  not  a  poptilar  editor  here.  We  don't 
entertain  much.  I'm  not  a  Joiner,  but  I've 
been  to  more  school  board  meetings  through 
the  years  than  has  any  members  of  the 
board.  •  •  •  I  don't  play  poker  with  the 
boys,  or  Join  In  the  morning  coffee  break. 

"There's  much  personal  satisfaction  living 
In  the  Flathead,  and  we  like  the  rustic  log 
Hungry  Horse  News  Building  •  •  •  and  our 
home  with  Ite  view  of  the  mountains  •  •  • 
and  we  like  our  neighbors.  We  have  been 
favored  with  a  good  staff.  •  •  •  I  expect 
a  man  stays  more  alive  working  on  a  paper 
than  teaching.  •  •  •  I'd  really  like  this  life 
100  percent.  If  It  permitted  some  days  away. 
•  •  •  I'd  like  to  be  a  publisher  who  could 
pick  up  (a  few  of)  those  trips  with  scmie 
ease."  (Ruder  referred  especially  to  an  Air 
Force  invitation  to  go  to  Cape  Canaveral 
again,  this  time  Oct.  23-26,  1962,  during 
Cuba  turmoil.) 

At  Infrequent  times  Mel  has  been  disposed 
to  wax  a  bit  philosophic  about  his  profession : 
"Have  you  noticed  that  we  are  getting  more 
personal  In  our  Journalism?  Now  we'll  ban- 
ner story  a  trip  to  a  Canadian  park  or  the 
Blsmark  (N.  Dak.)  Zoo,  and  we  sell  papers. 
Those  personal  stories  do  better  than  the 
conventional  city  council  meeting  line 
stories." 

Periodically,  in  his  observations  about  his 
work,  he  touches  on  the  fact  that  there  Is 
too  much  of  It.  that  night  work  Is  an  ac- 
cepted 4.  or  5-day-a-week  affair,  that  vaca- 
tions come  too  frequently  and  are  too  short. 
But.  he  sums  up: 

"We  like  being  editor  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
News.  •  •  •  It  Is  a  good  life  being  editor- 
reporter-photographer  of  a  picture  newspaper 
m  scenic  America.  •  •  •  We'd  like  the  Job 
better  were  It  61  Instead  of  52  full  weeks  each 
year" 

I  like  thU  further  note,  on  which  I  rest  the 
case  for  the  weekly  newsman : 

"Have  some  good  friends.  •  •  •  Get  along 
fine  with  the  preachers.  •  •  •  I'm  some- 
thing of  a  moralist  and  one  of  my  achieve- 
ments was  turning  down  the  lottery  drawn 
number  at  the  summer  rodeo  which  would 
have  given  me  a  free  round -trip  for  two  to 
the  Seattle  Fair  (or  $250).  I  won't  accept 
a  lottery  winning.  It's  the  second  time  I've 
won  and  turned  down  the  prize.  Because  I 
don't  smoke,  people  think  I  don't  drink.  We 
do  when  we  feel  like  It." 

Ill  bet  he  also  feels  that  he  wouldn't  trade 
places  with  Henry  Luce. 


Mark  Van  Doren  on  Robert  Fro$t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1963 

Mr.     CONTE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
greatly   honored    to   bring   to   my   col- 


leagues' attention  a  memorable  article 
written  by  Mark  Van  Doren  on  his  close 
friend,  Robert  Frost. 

Entitled  "Recollections  of  Robert 
Frost."  the  article  appeared  in  an  excel- 
lent publication  sponsored  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Columbia  University  Libraries, 
namely.  Columbia  Library  Columns. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  May  1963 
issue. 

As  a  famous  and  distinguished  poet 
and  'Pulitizer  Prize  winner,  Van  Doren 
knew  R<rt)ert  Frost  for  more  than  40 
years.  It  was  Van  Doren  who  was 
selected  to  read  some  of  Frost's  poems  at 
the  memorial  service  for  Frost  held  in 
my  district — at  Amherst,  Mass. — shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  beloved  poet. 

Now  that  Frost  is  dead,  there  continues 
to  be  a  strangeness  in  the  New  England 
that  he  revered.  I  noticed  this  and  com- 
mented upon  it  during  a  recent  trip  to 
the  area  that  he  loved  so  welL  What  Is 
reassuring  is  the  certainty  that  Frost~ 
will  be  read  and  reread  as  long  as  men 
stay  on  this  earth  and  remember. 

This  remarkable  tribute  by  Mark  Van 
Doren,  more  than  anything  I  have  read, 
brings  the  enduring  qualities  of  the  great 
poet  to  mind.  I  am  indeed  happy  and 
proud  to  make  it  available  for  a  wider 
readership: 

Recollections  or  Robert  Fbost 
(By  Mark  Van  Doren) 

My  first  meeting  with  Robert  Frost  must 
have  been  more  than  40  years  ago,  for  it 
preceded  the  publication  of  his  volxmie  of 
verse  New  Hampshire  (1923),  one  poem  In 
which  he  had  Just  been  writing.  My  brother 
Carl,  who  never  missed  an  opp<wtunlty  to 
do  me  good,  had  taken  me  to  lunch  with 
Frost,  I  do  not  remember  where  or  on 
what  day;  and  Frost  told  both  of  us  about 
this  poem,  "The  Star-Splitter"  In  which  a 
man  burns  down  his  house  and  uses  the 
Insurance  to  buy  a  telescope  with  which  to 
see  the  stars.  I  was  not  aware  then  of  how 
much  the  stars  meant  to  Frost  himself:  they 
were  to  become  the  most  powerful  theme 
perhaps  in  all  his  poetry. 

At  the  nxoment  I  was  more  Interested  In 
something  he  said  about  the  way  he  wrote 
a  poem,  or  rather,  got  ready  to  write  It.  No 
notes,  he  insisted,  nothing  written  down — 
oh,  maybe  a  single  word  on  a  small  piece 
at  paper,  but  even  that  shovUd  somehow  get 
displaced.  It  was  only  by  writing  the  poem, 
slowly  or  swiftly  as  the  case  might  be,  that 
he  could  discover  what  Its  subject  was. 
Not  that  he  liked  the  word  "subject"  either. 
No,  It  was  more  like  "something  on  the 
chest  that  had  to  be  got  off,"  something  un- 
defined tin  the  poem  was  there  to  define 
It.  If  a  prose  note  could  have  done  this 
for  him,  a  prose  note  would  have  been 
enough.  Prose,  however,  did  not  suffice. 
There  had  to  be  a  poem  to  tell  him  what  he 
felt.  And  to  tell  others,  if  they  cared  to 
know. 

Which  last  reminds  me  that  until  his 
dying  day.  Frost  refused  to  say  what  any 
of  his  poems  meant.  "It  means  what  It 
says,"  he  declared,  and  of  course  this  was 
the  proper — as  It  Is  the  classic — answer  to 
that  question  which  ought  never  to  be 
asked — even  by  schoolteachers,  and  Indeed 
least  of  all  by  them.  But  here  was  Frost 
saying  In  1963  what  he  had  said  before  In 
1923;  he  was  all  one  piece,  he  was  consis- 
tent throughout.  His  great  themes  occur 
and  reoccur,  aind  possibly  they  are  all  but 
aspects  of  a  single  theme  with  which  he  was 
possessed  from  the  sUrt.  though  It  will 
never  be  easy  to  say  what  that  was.  Some- 
thing, however,  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of 
knowing.    He  wanted  to  know,  and  he  found 
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It  hATd.  The  desire  made  him  lerlou*.  the 
difficulty  mjule  him  humoroua.  u  two  coup- 
letB.  written  years  apart,  compendiously  at- 
test 

-We  dance  round  In  a  ring  and  suppoee 
But    the    Secret    slU    In    the    middle    and 

knows. 
Forgive  O  Lord,  my  little  Jokes  on  Thee 
And  ril  forgive  Thy  great  big  one  on  me  " 
My   next   memory  of  him  dates  from   the 
time    preceding    the    publlcaUon    of    "West- 
Running  Brook-  (1928) ,  several  poems  out  of 
which  he  sent  to  me  at  the  Nation,  where  I 
was  literary  editor,  saying  that  I  could  print 
them  U  I  liked.     Of  course.  I  printed  them 
all.    alter    some    charming    correspondence 
about  changes  he  wished   to  make;   he  was 
never  done  with  a  poem,  he  said.  unUl  It  was 
beyond  recall      It   was  perhaps  during  the 
same  year  that  he  wrote  me  In  another  con- 
necUon.  this  time  quite  sharpy      I  was  com- 
pUlng  "An  Anthology  of  World  Poetry."  and 
I  had  asked  him.  he   thought   for   too  few 
of  his  poems      My  choice.  If  I  remember  his 
words,   was  slighting   and   perfunctory;    and 
he  suggested  that  we  both  forget  the  whole 
thing.     My  letter  explaining  the  grand  scale 
on  which  the  volume  was  conceived,  a  scale 
precluding  the  use  of  many  poems  by  any 
contemporary    American,    was    answered    at 
once  by  a  very  sweet  one  In  which  he  nobly 
took  everything  back.     I  had  asked  him  for 
further  poems,   acknowledging  after  all   the 
Justice  of  his  complaint,   but  this  was  not 
^l8  point  at  the  moment.     "Treat  me  well." 
he  wrote,   "and   youll  be   expected   to  treat 
me   l>etter."     So   we   ended   »n    good    terms 
with  each  other  and  those  same  terms  per- 
sUted  with  each  other,  and  those  same  terms 
persisted  tUl  his  death. 

Their   very   persistence  could   trouble  me 
sometimes.    He  did  me  many  favors— for  ex- 
ample, he  recommended  me  to  his  own  pub- 
lisher— and    he    often    expressed    regard    for 
me  behind  my  back,  knowing  doubtless  that 
word  of  this  would  reach  me.  as  It  Invariably 
did.    Why  then  did  I  not  feek  him  out  more 
often  than  I  did?    For  although  I  loved  and 
respected   no  living  writer  more  than  I  did 
him.  I  still  did  not  foUow  him  about.     Not 
that  he  wanted  to  be  followed  about,  but 
he   noticed   something   special   In  my   case; 
and  one  evening  when  I  sat  next  to  him  In 
the   apartment   of  Joseph    Blumenthal.  the 
printer    whose   work   he   valued   before   that 
of  all  others,  he  suddenly  leaned  over  and 
asked   me:    "Why   dont   we   see   each  other 
oftener?-    I  decided  then  and  there  to  speak 
the  truth.    "It's  quite  simple."  I  grinned  and 
said:    "I"m   afraid."    "Afraid   of    what?"     Of 
course,   he  knew,  but  I   told    him   anyway. 
"Why,  of  being  found  out.    Of  learning  that 
your  Illusions  about   me.  such   as  they  are. 
have  suddenly  been  shattered  by  something 
I  said  or  did.     So  I  say  and  do  as  little  as 
I  can.     I  merely  write  about  you  and  review 
you  from  a  distance  "    He  leaned  over  again, 
this  time  far  enough  so  that  he  could  tap 
my  knee.     "Now.  now.     Nobody's  ever  found 
out.     There's  nothing  to  that'     There  was 
plenty  to  It  though,  and  30  years  earlier  he 
had  said  so  In  his  pxjem  "Revelation": 

"But  oh,  the  agitated  heart 
Till  someone  really  find  us  out." 

The  heart,  that  fine  poem  says,  both  does 
and  does  not  want  to  be  revealed  And  only 
now  was  this  fully  clear  to  me. 

I  did  see  Frost  on  many  occasions;  or  fall- 
ing that,  messages  went  back  and  forth  be- 
tween us.  He  knew  my  opinion  of  his  poetry, 
for  I  stated  It  In  articles  and  reviews,  pre- 
ferring, as  I  had  said  to  him.  the  public  to 
the  private  way  of  letting  him  know.  Face 
to  face,  we  said  remarkably  little  about  his 
work.  "Is  it  holding  up?"  he  might  sud- 
denly ask  me.  "It  certainly  is,"  might  be  all 
that  I  would  answer,  and  the  vjnderstate- 
ment  satisfied  him.  He  always  pretended  not 
to  have  read  what  was  ^vrltten  about  him. 
This  fooled  nobody,  though  once  it  almost 


fooled  me.  In  1©4».  after  my  review  of  his 
"Complete  Poems"  had  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  I  was  sltUng  at  dinner 
with  him  and  otMers  at  the  Bread  Loaf  Inn. 
Vermont.  I  hoped  he  had  read  this  parUcu- 
lar  piece,  but  concluded  otherwise  when 
someone  asked  him  if  he  had  and  he  seemed 
to  mutter  •No."  I  appealed  to  Mrs.  Morrison 
next  to  me  realizing  that  she  knew  If  any- 
body did.  and  was  astonished  to  hear  her 
whUper:  "He  knows  It  by  heart'  The  re- 
view, let  me  say  here,  had  taken  for  Its  text 
the  whole  of  •RevelaUon."  Both  of  us  again 
bad  been  found  out. 

My  last  meeting  with  Frost  was  In  May  of 
1962.  when  I   spent  2  days  with  him  at  hU 
cabin  up  the  hill  from  Mrs  Morrison's  house 
In  Vermont.     A  motion  picture  about  him 
was  underway,  and  I  had  been  asked  to  Ulk 
with  him  before  the  cameras      (My  wife  and 
I.  visitors  there  two  summers  earlier,  had  of 
course  enjoyed  our  afternoon  without  benefit 
of  technicians.)     Even  with  the  technicians 
on  thU  occasion,  the  time  passed  easily,  and 
we  talked  of  many  things  I  wish  now  that  I 
could  remember  every  word.    Come  to  think 
of  It.  I  did  see  him  once  after  this,  at  the 
Poetry   Festival   In   Washington   during   Oc- 
tober,  1962.     But  then  he  was   usually  In  a 
crowd    and   I   did    not   push   forward.      Nor 
could   I   suy   for   the  evening  performance 
when  he  remarked.  In  an  Interval  between 
two  poems  he  was  reading      Poetry  and  poli- 
tics?   They're  not  quite  the  same.    Poetry  Is 
about   the   grief,    politics   about   the   griev- 
ances "     I   suppose   he   never  said  anything 
better  than  that. 


-  For  Civil  Rights  but  Against  Bigger 
GoTemraent  io  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 


or    KJENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20.  1963 
Mr    SILER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  for 
civU  rights.    Civil  means  citizenship  and 
I  am  for  citizenship  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans    We  must  not  and  would  not  turn 
back  the  clock.    The  colored  people  are 
now  attending  all  public  schools  down  in 
my  part  of  the  country.    And  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  they  may  come  to  nriy 
church  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them  do 
so  or  they  may  join  my  church  with  my 
vote  supporting  them     On  several  occa- 
sions I  have  spoken  in  their  churches 
when   they   have   invited   me  to  come. 
They  fought  for  our  country.    They  pay 
taxes  to  support  our  Grovernment.    They 
are    entitled    to    go    to    tax-supported 
schools,    tax-supported    libraries,    tax- 
supported  parks  and  golf  courses.    And 
certainly  Christianity  requires  courtesy, 
civility,  compassion,  decency,  and  kind- 
ness for  all  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily one  toward  another,   regardless  of 
race  or  color. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  being 
told  by  the  Kermedy  administration  that 
we  should  enact  a  law  under  the  guise 
of  CivU  rights  to  declare  practicaUy  all 
business  enterprises,  big  and  little,  as 
component  parts  of  interstate  commerce 
so  that  the  Attorney  General.  Robert 
Kennedy,  will  have  authority  to  compel 
any  privately  owned  business  to  sur- 
render its  freedom  and  do  exactly  what 
big  government  thinks  should  be  done 


under  a  given  set  of  circumstances.  Now 
I  am  against  that  proposal  "with  all  four 
feet  off  the  ground." 

If  a  privately  owned  business  wants  to 
refuse  my  own  self  any  service  of  any 
kind,  whether  a  haircut  or  a  hamburger 
or  a  bed  for  the  night,  that  business  en- 
terprise ought  to  have  that  right.  If 
the  business  docs  not  like  my  appear- 
ance or  my  manner  of  speech  or  my  per- 
sonality, then  under  "freedom's  holy 
light"  it  should  have  a  perfect  right  to 
decline  me  and  to  refuse  my  money. 

Like  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  am  against 
the  exercise  of  tyranny  over  mankind. 
And  I  am  against  destroying  the  free- 
dom of  privately  owned  business  in  or- 
der to  meet  all  the  whims  of  every  orga- 
nized group  that  says  we  need  an  abso- 
lute Ciovernment  up  in  Washington  so 
as  to  tell  us  how  and  why  and  where  to 
run  our  privately  owned  business  that 
we  have  lx)ught  with  our  blood  and  sweat 
and  toil  and  tears. 

The  courts  have  already,  in  my  way  of 
thinking,  reached  the  point  of  complete 
absurdity  in  construing  nearly  all  voca- 
tions and  commercial  activities  on  earth 
as  a  part  of  interstate  commerce.  This 
has  t>een  done  by  proponents  of  big  gov- 
ernment who  wish  to  make  it  even  big- 
ger. Autocracy  does  not  always  take 
the  form  of  a  crowned  head  upon  a 
tyrant.  Sometimes  you  may  even  find 
it  in  a  plutocracy  here  on  the  Potomac. 
Or  you  may  l)et  your  best  Barlow  knife 
that  it  could  Iwunce  up  in  some  big 
bureaucracy  or  even  in  a  Federal  court 
calling  itself  an  arm  of  Government. 

1  stand  with  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
once  said: 

Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
it  not  for  themselves  and.  under  a  Just  God. 
cannot  long  retain    It 


And  I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
not  deny  this  same  desired  freedom  to 
any  privately  owned  business,  whether 
big.  or  little,  to  operate  within  the  scope 
of  its  own  discretion  and  according  to 
prevailing  law  rather  than  according  to 
the  dictatorship  of  big  government  up 
in  Washington  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  Joe  Doakes'  front  door  or  the  cash 
register  of  some  private  business  enter- 
prise back  in  the  hinterlands  of  America. 

When  the  Lord  was  here  on  earth  He 
interfered  with  private  business  opera- 
tions only  one  time  and  that  was  when 
these  operations  were  l)eing  conducted  in 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple  itself 
rather  than  in  privately  owned  stalls  out 
in  the  market  place.  On  that  particular 
occasion.  He  made  a  whip  and  drove  all 
of  them  out  of  the  temple.  But  on  other 
occasions.  It  seems  that  people  were  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  free  choices 
within  the  discretion  of  their  consciences 
even  though  this  policy  did  produce  a 
cross.  I  believe  we  should  always  have 
reasonable  freedom  in  the  legal  conduct 
of  a  privately  owned  business.  This 
seems  to  l>e  good  Americanism  and  I  am 
willing  to  stand  on  this  and  abide  by  it. 

If  we  run  every  peanut  stand  in  Amer- 
ica from  Washington,  then  we  are  no 
better  off  than  all  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple whose  lives  and  liberties  are  com- 
pletely dominated  and  governed  from 
the  Kremlin.  "Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
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does  not  refer  to  the  people  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  In  Washington  but  rather 
to  the  people  on  Main  Street  out  in  some 
Podunk,  Mo.  Let  us  hope  and  trust  that 
the  wellsprlngs  of  our  Government  will 
always  be  right  out  among  the  people 
rather  than  among  the  big  cats  and  bu- 
reaucrats up  here  in  Washington. 


The  Preposterous  Gvil  Rights  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1963 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Vlcks- 
burg.  Miss..  Evening  Post  of  Jxme  20, 
1963.'  the  editor  aptly  points  out  the 
tremendous  and  unconstitutional  powers 
which  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  would  be  assuming  If  the 
President's  civil  rights  package  Is  written 

into  law. 

The  editorial  emphasized  that  the  Is- 
sue of  civil  rights  Is  not  a  movement  of 
freedom-loving  people,  but  is  a  shrewdly 
calculated  drive  of  power-mad  politicians 
wishing  to  dupe  good  Americans  Into  the 
belief  that  the  only  way  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  Is  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  coercive  powers.  These 
extraordinary  powers  would  be  used 
against  Americans  who  still  uphold  the 
sanctity  of  the  Constitution. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House : 

The  Civil  Rights  Package  Proposal 
The  most  far  reaching,  and  we  might  add 
preposterous,  proposal  ever  submitted  by  an 
American  President  went  to  the  Congress 
yesterday.  President  Kennedy's  onmlbus 
civil  rights  proposal  Is  a  misnomer.  Mas- 
querading under  the  guise  of  rights,  it 
strikes  down  the  rights  of  private  Individuals 
and  completely  negates  one  of  the  Inalien- 
able rights  referred  to  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  forced  Integration  under 
this  proposal  will  strip  away  from  the  In- 
dividual his  liberty  and  his  freedom  to  choose 
his  associates,  to  determine  how  his  business 
should  be  conducted,  and  how  he  should 
manage  his  own  affairs. 

The  clever  hand  qf  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  Is  clearly  seen  In  the 
proposal. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  have  the  authority  to  sue 
In  an  alleged  discrimination  case.  If  the 
rejected  Individual  could  not  finance  the 
case  himself.  Which  meajis  the  Attorney 
General  would  sue  In  every  case.  The  pro- 
posal also  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  Initiate  Federal  court  suits  to 
force  desegregation  of  public  schools  and 
colleges  when  students  have  been  denied 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  which  would 
open  the  gates  to  a  flood  of  unwarranted  and 
questionable  complaints. 

What  man  living,  should  have  such  power 
In  America?  The  hysteria  which  has  been 
created  by  the  racial  demonstrations,  has 
been  fanned  and  encouraged  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  President  used  the  racial 
demonstrations  as  a  threat  to  win  support 
for  his  program. 

We  strongly  urge  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi delegation  In  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly Senators  Eastland  and  Stennis,  to 


oppose  this  vicious  legislation  with  every 
ounce  of  their  energy.  Althugh  aimed  at 
the  South  In  particular,  the  program  strikes 
at  the  very  vitals  of  the  American  concept, 
for  Wholesale  compulsion  has  no  part  in  a 
free  nation,  nor  wlU  legislation,  passed  under 
the  stress  of  passion  and  politics,  do  any- 
thing but  damage  the  Nation. 

It  was  partlctilarly  Impressive  that  the 
President  cautioned  against  any  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Capitol  to  protest  an  expected 
southern  filibuster  against  his  proposals, 
stating:  "Unruly  tactics  or  pressures  will  not 
helpfrnd  may  hinder  the  effective  considera- 
tion of  these  measures."  Yet  he  was  silent 
when  unruly  tactics  and  pressures  were  used, 
and  are  still  being  used  In  other  sections. 
While  playing  politics  to  the  limit,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy piously  begged  the  Congress  to  set 
aside  sectional  and  political  ties. 

The  battle  has  been  Joined.  It  Is  a  battle 
of  compulsion  against  freedom — of  political 
power  against  liberty,  and  it  wUl  be  fought 
under  the  umbrella  of  passion  and  emotion 
which  has  been  deliberately  created  to  help 
establish  a  complete  Federal  dictatorship. 


West  Side  Committee  for  Civil  Rights, 
New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  report  to  my  colleagues  the 
formation  of  the  West  Side  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights.  This  conunittee  is  a 
splendid  example  of  what  can  be  done 
and  must  be  done  in  communities  every- 
where to  help  in  the  civil  rights  struggle. 
The  West  Side  Committee  has  wide- 
spread sponsorship  and  support  through- 
out the  community.  The  following  Is  a 
list  of  sponsoring  organizations: 

The  list  of  sponsoring  organizations  now 
Include:    FDR-Woodrow   Wilson   Democrats: 
Heights    Reform    Democrats;    Hudson    Con- 
servation Project:   League  of  West  Side  Or- 
ganizations;    New    York    Chapter,    NAACP; 
Physicians'     Forum;     Reform     Independent 
Democrats;    Riverside    Democrats;    Riverside 
Park  Playgrounds  Conunittee;  Stephen  Wise 
Free  Synagogue;  West  Side  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can  Jewish   Congress;    Manhattan  Women's 
Division,    American   Jevirlsh   Congress;    West 
Side  I>emocrat8;  Ansonla  Independent  Demo- 
crate;  P3.  No.  87;  West  Side  Chapter  of  the 
ADA;  AssoclaUon  of  Catholic  Trade  Unions; 
Ethical  Culture  Society;  Bloomlngdale  Con- 
servation Project;  West  88th-eist  Neighbor- 
hood   Association;    West    87th    Street   Block 
Association;    Riverside   Edgecomb   Neighbor- 
hood     Association;      Washington      Heights; 
Hamilton  Grange  Cultiure  Committee;  Stry- 
kers  Bay  Neighborhood  Council;  and  Catholic 
Young  Adults  Club. 

The  committee  was  not  organized  to 
be  just  a  committee  of  good  intentions, 
but  an  active  force  for  civil  rights.  It 
has  issued  a  remarkable  document  en- 
titled "A  Declaration  of  ResponsibUity" 
which  spells  out  its  program.  I  believe 
that  this  document  merits  our  attention. 
In  addition,  on  June  25  the  committee 
sponsored  a  successful  rally  for  civil 
right  on  the  West  Side  at  which  Rev. 
Fred  L.  Shuttlesworth  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  de- 
livered an  inspired  address. 
I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 


leagues the  Declaration  of  Responsibility 
of  the  West  Side  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights: 

A  Declaration  of  RESPONSiBiLrrT 

(By    the    West    Side    Committee    for    Civil 

Rights) 

Reeldente  of  the  West  Side  of  New  York, 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  ethnic  origins,  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  fellow 
citizens  In  the  South  who  are  valiantly  seek- 
ing to  attain  the  liberties  and  equalities 
which  are  the  essence  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

We  accept  our  own  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  struggle. 

We  oongratvUate  President  Kennedy  on  his 
recent  firm  support  of  the  Just  demands  of 
Negroes.  North  and  South,  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  their  clvU,  academic,  and 
legal  rlghte.  We  look  forward  to  the  Intro- 
duction and  passage  of  Federal  legislation 
that  will  promote  more  effective  Integration 
In  the  public  schools.  State-supported  col- 
leges, vmlversitlee,  and  pubUc  faclllUes, 
abolish  restrictive'  covenants  In  housing, 
eliminate  discrimination  in  business.  Indus- 
try and  labor  unions,  and  repeal  poU  taxes 
and  literacy  tests  for  voters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  we  demand 
that  the  President  now  use  the  extensive 
executive  powers  already  at  his  command  to 
end  the  disrespect  for  human  rlghte  and 
dignity  now  rampant  In  the  Scmth. 

But  the  principal  responsibility,  we  accept 
for  ovu-selves — to  participate  actively  In  the 
struggle  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  In 
our  own  neighborhood  for  equality  of  educa- 
tion of  opportunity  and  of  stotus.  There- 
fore, West  Side  reeldente  of  whatever  race, 
creed,  origin,  or  economic  status,  who  live 
side  by  side,  resolve  to  do  so  as  brothers— 
and.  to  that  end,  Join  In  the  following 
solemn  pledges: 

We  pledge: 

1.  To  support  and  respect  miinlclpai. 
State   and  Federal   antidiscrimination   laws. 

2.  To  assure  our  landlords  that  we  will 
welcome  people  of  aU  races  as  next  door 
neighbors. 

3.  To  appeal  to  landlords,  realtors  and 
lending  Institutions  to  end  all  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  West  Side  housing— and  to 
exert  the  pressure  of  public  condemnation 
on  those  who  do  not  respond. 

4.  To  insure,  through  constant  vigilance 
and  specific  action,  that  business.  Industry 
and  banking  In  our  area  be  conducted  with- 
out discrlmlnaUon  in  policy  and  practices. 

6.  To  pay  particular  attention  to  the  hir- 
ing practices  of  restaurante,  building  sites 
and  uUlity  companies  In  our  neighborhood. 

6.  To  exert  all  possible  Influence  on  labOT 
unions  to  open  their  memberships  and  train- 
ing programs  to  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

7.  To  8UKX)rt  the  complete  Integration  of 
our  public  schools,  not  only  in  terms  of 
total  school  population,  but  also  on  the 
classroom  level. 

8.  To  encourage  the  further  integration  of 
our   neighborhoods  independent  schools   as 

well. 

9.  To  see  to  It  that  our  own  children,  in 
their  most  Impressionable  years,  learn  the 
value  of  brotherhood  by  example  and  prac- 
tice as  by  precept.    «.  ,    ^.  ^^      ,  „♦», 

10.  To  reevaluate  our  own  Individual  atti- 
tudes and  activities,  so  as  to  end  aU  vestiges 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination  In  all  as- 
pecte  of  our  own  dally  lives. 

To  these  ends  we  resolve  to  maintain  the 
West  Side  Committee  for  Civil  Rlghte  as  a 
permanent  organization  to  assure  the  Im- 
plementation of  our  firm  resolves— and  we 
Invite  all  our  neighbors  to  Join  us  In  this 
declaration  of  responslbUlty. 

We  pledge  the  devotion  of  hand  and  heart 
to  the  democratic  principles  of  equality. 
Justice  and  brotherhood,  which  alone  can 
translate  the  American  dream  Into  the 
American  reality,  here  on  the  West  Side  and 
throughout   our  beloved   country. 
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Law  of  the  Land 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OI     MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdav.  June  18,  1963 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Revilo  P.  Oliver  has  written  a  cogent  re- 
view of  Warren  Jefferson  Davis'  newest 
book  entitled  "Law  of  the  Land."  pub- 
lished by  Carlton  Press. 

I  am  sure  Members  will  find  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  Dr.  Oli^^^'^'^.  ^.^^^J 
to  be  of  interest,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  recent  events : 
ExcBiPTS    rtoM    R.v«w    or    "LAW    or    the 

LAND  •   BT   D«.   R.VILO  P    Oi.ivra.   Membe. 

or    THE    Pacxtltt    or    the    University    or 

CHICAGO 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ?«»«"' 
supreme  Court,  but  the  fundamental  Issues 
are  I  believe,  most  clearly  presented  from 
the  legal  point  of  view  In  a  book  Just  pub- 
ItahedT  warren  Jefferson  Davis"  "Law  of  the 
Land."  Carlton  Press.   New  York.   W. 60. 

Mr     Davis    Is    a    recognized    authority    on 
lurujprudence.     Among  his  numerous  books 
ire  ^eatlses  on   Aeronautical   Law,  and  the 
Law   of   Radio   Communications,    which    are 
highly   esteemed  even   by    •liberals"    in   our 
law   Khools.     In   his   new   book,   he   reviews 
the  anti-American  acts  of  the  persons  who 
are  acting  as  Justices  of  our  Supreme  Court 
and  he  suggests  appropriate  legal  me^isof 
protecting  the  United  States  ftf^^'^t  ^^^""^ 
Mr    Davis   shows   that  the  Court  has  re- 
peatedly   repudiated    the    Constitution     and 
even  the  basic  concept  of  law  Itself,  by  im- 
pudently   claiming    that    the    Constitution 
changes    whenever    It   Is    the    whim    of    the 
Supreme  Court  to  say  that  condlUons  have 
changed       This   cheap    sophistry,    unworthy 
of  a  high  school  freshman  In  a  practice  de- 
bate, makes  the  Court  s  vlolaUon  of  law  but 
the  more  disgraceful.  w      /-.       ♦ 

Mr  Davis  further  fihows  that  the  Coxu-t 
U  already  laying  the  foundation  for  a  final 
act  of  usxirpatlon  and  treason. 

Mr  Davis  conslderi  the  Court's  usurpa- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  whole  drive  to 
destroy  the  sovereignty  of  each  of  the  States 
united  by  the  Const.tutlon.  He  does  not 
forget  as  some  bltte;-  crlUcs  of  the  Court 
seem  to  do.  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
progreasive  subversion  of  our  Republic  caji- 
not  be  placed  on  the  Court  alone. 

As  Mr.  Davis  points  out.  adequate  and 
fuUy  Constitutional  remedies  for  each  and 
every  one  of  the  Courts  misdeeds  have  been 
always  available  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  8e\eral  States,  and  to  the 
American  people— and  at  the  time  that  he 
wrote,  not  one  of  these  remedies  had  been 
Invoked.  The  responsibility  for  the  sub- 
version, therefore,  must  be  shared  by  all 
who  sat  Idly  by  and  permitted  It. 

When  we  consider  the  activities  of  the 
Court,  therefore,  we  must  follow  Mr.  Davis 
in  distinguishing  clearly  between  decisions 
which,  however  erroneous  or  perverse,  are 
made  In  the  exercise  of  the  "limited  au- 
thority that  may  lawfully  be  exercised  by 
the  Court  under  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
cisions In  which  the  Court  arrogates  to  Itself 
powers  not  granted  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  former  are  valid:  the  latter  have 
no  more  legal  force  than  a  rhyme  In  Mother 
Goose. 

As  Mr.  Davis  says:  "It  Is  clear  tiiat  where 
the  members  of  the  Court  tiave  not  acted 
within  the  authority  granted,  we  are  not 
dealing   with    a    Oouit.    but   with    the    un- 


authorized and  therefore  unlawful  acta  of 
the  Individual  members." 

It  U  not  possible  to  dispute  thU  con- 
clusion, ,     .  . 

Mr.  Davis-  book  U  perliaps  most  valuable 
because  It  will  force  every  reader  to  think 
a»x)Ut  what  the  law  really  Is. 


Nonlariff  Curbs  Afainit  American 
Exports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 


Mr  SAYLOR.     Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
tents of  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  are  worthy  of  comment.    It  does 
not  tell  one-fourth  of  the  barriers  that 
are    now   in   existence   and   have   been 
known  to  be  in  force  against  Items  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  for  export. 
The  people  who  supported  the  admin- 
istrations  trade  bill  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  have  seen  two  assumptions 
blow  up  and  come  to  nauRht:  first,  that 
Britain  would  be  admitted  to  the  Com- 
mon Market:  and  second  that  the  nations 
involved  would  readily  remove  their  non- 
tariff  curbs. 

The  administrations  strategy  of  push- 
ing this  trade  legislation  through  with- 
out more  evidence  and  facts  has  created 
a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  and  has 
raised  more  serious  problems  for  our 
nation  than  previously  existed. 

The  case  of  coal  and  the  poultry  in- 
dustry offers  ample  proof  as  to  the 
validity  of  that  statement. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  the  article  written  by  Richard 
E.  Mooney : 

US.  Studies  Nontaruk  Ccebs  in  Preparing 
roE    Trade    Talks 
(By  Richard  E.  Mooney) 
Washington,  June  I  —Osaka.  Japan,  pro- 
hibits wide  automobiles— Detroit  size— from 
Its  downtown  streets  during  business  hours. 
Prance      prohibits      advertising      of      grain 
liquors— whiskies,  but  not  wines. 

These  are  two  examples  of  nontarlff  re- 
strictions on  trade,  restrictions  that  can  be 
Just  as  effecUve  as  tariffs  and  often  even 
more  so.  If  an  Oeakan  cannot  drive  an 
American  car  downtown,  why  should  he  buy 
one?  If  a  Frenchman  cannot  read  burlx)n 
advertising,  what  Is  to  whet  his  taste  for  It? 
These  and  other  nontarlff  barriers  are  the 
very  heart  of  preparations  under  way  here 
now  for  the  big  International  trade  negotia- 
tions next  year.  At  this  Junction,  these 
preparations  take  two  forms. 

First,  Christian  A  Herter.  chief  United 
States  negotiator,  and  his  staff  are  giving 
priority  attention  to  urlffs  that  are  excep- 
tionally high,  to  see  whether  they  really  Im- 
pede trade  In  the  high-tariff  Item  or  whether 
the  trouble  lies  with  nontarlff  factors. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is 
conferring  with  industry  after  Industry  to 
find  out  wliat  the  nontarlff  btirrlers  are. 
It  found  out  about  French  advertising  from 
the  burbon  Industry  Just  this  week. 

The  work  of  the  Herter  office.  Joined  by 
ofllclais  of  the  State  and  Commerce  Depart- 
ments. Is  aimed  at  a  special  clause  written 


Into  last  week's  agreement  In  Geneva  on  the 
general  terms  for  the  1964  negotlaUons. 

The  general  terms  are  that  tariff  reduction 
shall  be  substantial,  equal,  and  across  the 
board.  The  special  clause,  Inserted  at 
France's  Insistence,  says  that  In  cases  In 
which  one  country's  tariffs  are  particularly 
out  of  line  with  others,  special  adjust- 
ments— extra  large  cuts — shall  t)e  made. 

CLOSE    scrutiny    SEEN 

It  was  also  agreed,  however,  that  the  spe- 
cial cuts  would  be  made  only  where  the 
tariff  dUparlty  Is  meaningful  In  trade 
terms— that  Is,  where  the  high  tariff,  and 
not  something  else,  is  the  meaningful  ob- 
etacle  to  greater  trade.  The  U.S.  view  Is 
th.^t  close  scrutiny  will  show  that  most 
extra-high  tnj-iffs  are  not  meaningful. 

High  tariffs  on  woolens,  for  Instance,  seem 
to  be  no  Impediment  to  Imports.  This  Is 
why  the  U  S.  Industry  Is  fighting  so  hard 
for  more  curlw  More  to  the  point,  however. 
Is  the  case  cf  many  chemicals,  another  high- 
tariff  group.  Trade  Is  limited  But  the 
meaningful  UmltaUon  U  not  the  tariff  rate 
Itself.  It  Is  a  special  U.S.  law  that  governs 
how  the  tariff  Is  to  be  calculated 

In  still  other  coses  It  will  surely  be  found 
that  a  high  tariff  really  Is  an  obstacle,  and  In 
these  cases  the  special  cuU  will  take  effect. 
The  precise  rules  for  special  cuU  have  yet 
to  be  negotiated.  It  Is  this  that  the  Herter 
office  Is  preparing  for  now,  developing  the 
US  position. 

The  Commerce  Departments  present  series 
of  conferences  supplies  grist  for  Mr.  Herter's 
current  exercUe.  but  Is  aimed  more  specifi- 
cally at  preparing  for  the  big  negoUatlons 
next  year.  The  Department  Is  inviting  In- 
dustries to  recommend  what  Mr  Herter  and 
his  team  should  ask  for  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Would  a  cut  In  whisky  tariffs  permit 
greater  sales  In  France,  or  should  the  United 
States  demand  repeal  of  the  advertising  ban? 
As  one  official  evpressed  It,  "a  big  tariff  cut 
means  no  more  than  shipping  empty  boxes 
if  there  U  stUl  a  real  restriction  Inside  the 
country." 

Osaka's  limit  on  cars,  and  Frances  on 
liquor  ads,  may  not  seem  to  spell  the  end 
of  trade.  But  Italy  has  a  road  tax  that 
puts  an  extra  $450  duty  on  sUndard  Amer- 
ican cars.  $170  on  U.S.  compacts.  »44 
on  Volkswagons  and  only  $17  on  home- 
grown Flats.  And  Brazil  and  Colombia  re- 
quire that  importers  d^xjslt  the  full  price — 
or  more — of  an  Imported  Item  In  advance  of 
importation,  thus  tying  up  the  Importer's 
money  and  adding  to  the  expense  of  Import- 
ing. And  Canada  requires  that  tariffs  on 
textiles  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  price  of  sale  In  the  last  6  months,  ef- 
fectively Inhibiting  the  Importation  of  low- 
price  mill  ends. 

This  Lb  just  a  partial  list.  The  department 
plans  to  have  It  completed  by  the  end  of 
August,  after  hearing  perhaps  50  major  In- 
dustries that  are.  or  could  be.  Important  In- 
ternational traders. 

Actual  negotiations  on  nontarlff  barriers 
will  be  difficult.  If  the  barrier  Is  a  tax  law, 
for  Instance.  It  could  be  repealed  only  by  the 
legislature,  not  by  a  government  negotiator 
at  an  International  conference.  In  fact,  this 
may  l>e  the  way  the  deal  is  worked  out— by 
tentative  agreements  among  negotiators, 
subject  to  approval  of  their  Congresses  and 
Parliaments. 

The  consideration  of  nontarlff  barriers 
serves  other  purposes,  too.  As  noted  above. 
It  helps  in  the  evaluation  of  when  a  tariff 
cut  is  meaningful  and  when  not.  And  the 
Commerce  Department  expects  that  It  may 
also  find  some  restrictions  that  are  Illegal  on 
their  face,  because  they  violate  the  standing 
rules  of  the  50-natlons  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
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The  WUderaeis  BUI  MeMi$  Po$itiTe 
Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  pennstlvahia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  call 
from  some  lumbermen  who  came  into 
my  office  the  other  day  and  some  visits 
with  various  Members  of  the  House  have 
led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one  mis- 
understanding about  the  Wilderness 
Bill  that  can  be  readily  corrected.  It 
has  to  do  with  what  is  being  called  posi- 
tive action  by  Congress. 

The  wilderness  bill  from  the  very  be- 
ginning has  called  for  positive  action 
by  Congress.  That  has  been  its  purpose, 
and  that  seems  to  be  the  reason  why  It 
has  been  opposed  by  some  of  the  very 
people  who  are  creating  this  present 
misunderstanding . 

A  few  facts  will  be  helpful  and  very 
interesting. 

ADMINlSTHATrVE      AGENCIES      NOW     TAKE     THEIB 
OWN    STEPS 

The  first  fact  is  that  by  not  taking  pos- 
itive action  in  this  field— by  not  exer- 
cising its  prerogatives — the  Congress  has 
created  a  vacuum  and  as  a  result  we 
have  seen  administrative  agencies  take 
their  own  steps  without  congressional 
action. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  with  no  specific  author- 
ization by  Congress,  have  established 
more  than  80  areas  of  wilderness  com- 
prising almost  15  million  acres.  By 
simply  basing  their  action  on  broad  au- 
thority to  determine  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  national  forests,  they  have  set 
up  wilderness  areas,  and  they  have  later 
abolished  some  of  them.  too. 

Since  we  passed  the  Multiple  Use  Act 
of  1960  they  have  had  a  freer  hand  than 
ever.  That  act  told  them  that  "the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  areas 
of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  act." 

Accordirig  to  a  special  study  conducted 
for  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  there  are  some  7.1 
million  acres  in  the  national  forests  that 
are  not  now  classified  or  protected  as 
wilderness  but  are  In  wilderness  condi- 
tion and  within  such  tracts  of  at  least 
100.000  acres  in  extent. 

Thus,  in  present  circumstances,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  congressional  action 
regarding  wilderness,  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  if  he  wished  to.  could  put  7.1 
million  acres  of  presently  unclassified 
national  forest  land  within  wilderness 
areas  that  he  could  now  establish.  Or. 
if  he  wished  to.  he  could  abolish  areas 
within  which  there  are  now  preserved 
more  than  14  million  acres  of  wilderness. 
The  fate  of  some  21  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness is  in  his  hands,  in  the  absence  of 
congressional  directives. 

CONGRESS    IS    RESPONSIBLE 

The  Constitution  however,  makes  Con- 
gress responsible  for  these  lands,  and  it 
i.s  the  purpose  of  the  wilderness  bill  to 
meet  this  responsibility. 


Certainly  not  all,  but  certainly  also  a 
great  deal,  of  the  argument  now  about 
the  wilderness  bill's  failure  to  provide  for 
positive  action  by  Congress  comes  from 
opponents  of  wilderness  preservation 
who  are  trying  to  frustrate  the  enact- 
ment of  wilderness  protective  legislation. 
Or,  If  they  cannot  defeat  It.  they  want  to 
write  Into  It  procedures  that  will  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  stall  progress  in 
establishing  the  areas  of  wilderness  it 
authorizes. 

WHAT    THE    WILDERNESS    BILL    DOES 

The  lumbermen  whose  visit  suggested 
this  statement  were  surprised  when  they 
read  what  actually  Is  In  the  bill. 

The  bill,  of  course,  establishes  a  na- 
tional p>olicy  to  preserve  wilderness  and 
sets  up  standards  and  guidelines  for 
handling  wilderness.  It  relates  only  to 
Federal  lands  and,  of  course,  only  to 
lands  that  are  In  a  wilderness  condition 
at  present — and,  futhermore,  only  to 
such  lands  that  are  within  the  National 
Park  system,  within  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges,  or  within  the  8  percent  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  comprising  the  less 
than  15  million  acres  already  classified 
for  wilderness  protection. 

By  this  bill  the  Congress  says  that 
these  three  categories  of  lands — these 
particular  areas — are  to  be  considered 
for  inclusion  in  a  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  It  says  positively 
also  that  only  Congress  can  make  any 
addition  to  this  system  in  the  future — 
'only  after  specific  affirmative  authori- 
zation by  law." 

THE    ARGUMENT    ABOUT    POSITIVE    ACTION 

The  argument  about  positive  action 
relates  particularly  to  a  procedure  that 
is  provided  for  a  careful  review  of  the 
wilderness  lands  and  their  permanent 
inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  System  on 
the  basis  of  such  a  review. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  review  relates 
only  to  the  lands  that  Congress  by  the 
act  says  are  to  be  considered,  and  all 
these  lands  are  now  in  some  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative status  as  wilderness. 

The  review  Instructions  then  direct 
the  administrators  to  make  a  study  of 
the  areas  and  on  the  basis  of  the  study 
to  formulate  recommendations  regard- 
ing just  what  portions  of  these  congres- 
slonally  sp>ecified  areas  shall  be  perma- 
nently protected. 

Then  the  bill — and  this  Is  In  section 
3<f) — says  that  either  House  of  Con- 
gress may  reject  the  recommendations, 
but  that  If  neither  House  has  done  this 
within  a  specified  period,  the  areas  that 
have  thus  been  nominated  by  Congress 
and  found  suitable  uE>on  careful  admin- 
istrative Investigation  shall  automati- 
cally take  their  place  In  the  wilderness 
system. 

This  is  what  opponents  of  the  bill  are 
calling  a  congressional  veto  procedure. 
The  trouble  with  their  alternative  pro- 
PK)saIs  Is  that  the  procedures  they  sug- 
gest would  allow  wilderness  opponents 
to  stall  action  regarding  each  of  the  par- 
ticular areas  Involved  until  it  might  pass 
out  of  existence  as  wilderness  by  other 
provisions  of  the  law.  Just  as  some  of 
these  people  have  succeeded  in  frustrat- 
ing the  wilderness  bill  Itself  they  would 
be  glad  to  have  procedures  established 
providing  for  their  future  stalling  tactics. 


CONSISTENCY 


Seven  year  ago  when  I  Introduced  the 
first  wilderness  bill  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, It  was  attacked  by  some 
foresters  who  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
by  this  measure  the  Congress  would  be 
usurping  the  privileges  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  They  were  opposed  to  having 
Congress  legislate  on  Uie  subject. 

Although  their  usurpation  argument 
was  ridiculous,  there  was  some  merit  in 
their  insisting  that  the  reviews  on  the 
ground  and  the  public  hearings  for  the 
actual  determination  of  areas  to  be  pro- 
tected could  best  be  handled  administra- 
tively. 

It  is  in  part  a  result  of  this  that  the 
wilderness  bill  does  give  to  the  adminis- 
trative agency  the  task  of  making  such 
studies  and  conducting  hearings  as  a 
basis  for  the  final  recommendations  re- 
garding the  areas  that  Congress  author- 
izes for  wilderness  consideration. 

Now  some  of  the  same  people  who 
7  years  ago  opposed  the  wilderness 
bill  for  usurping  bureau  prerogatives  are 
saying  that  It  Is  giving  the  bureaus 
authority  and  surrendering  congres- 
sional prerogatives. 

Such  people  may  seem  to  be  Incon- 
slstant.  Actually  they  are  very  con- 
sistent— consistently  opposed  to  propos- 
als that  will  preserve  wilderness. 

WILDERNESS    ADVOCATES    WANT    POSITIVK    ACTION 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  the  purpose, 
of  advocates  of  the  wilderness  bill  to  see 
positive  action  by  Congress  In  establish- 
ing a  sound  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation policy  and  a  program  to  make 
this  policy  effective  on  the  land. 

Any  proposals  that  provide  for  more 
positive  congressional  action  will  have 
our  support  If  they  likewise  Insure  the 
protection  as  wilderness  of  the  areas  pro- 
vided for  In  the  act  imtll  Congress  does 
take  further  positive  action. 

Congress  by  this  act  Is  not  giving  away 
Its  authority.  It  Is  giving  Instructions. 
It  Is  not  surrendering  Its  prerogatives. 
It  is  exercising  them. 

BILL'S    PROVISIONS    DESCRIBD 

Here  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill — 
H.R.  930,  which  I  have  Introduced,  and 
the  other  House  bills  that  are  Identical 
with  it. 

After  stating  the  national  policy  to 
preserve  wilderness  an.d  establishing  defi- 
nitions, the  measure  states  In  section  3 
the  areas  to  be  included  in  a  wilderness 
system. 

This  is  a  positive  provision  by  Con- 
gress. It  provides  for  Inclusion  of  three 
kinds  of  areas — national  forest  areas. 
National  Park  System  areas,  and  areas 
In  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges.  And  then 
In  section  3(h)  the  bill  says : 

The  addition  of  any  area  to,  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  area  from,  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem which  Is  not  specifically  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  after  specific  aJBrmatlve  autkorl- 
■atlon  by  law  for  such  addition  or  elimina- 
tion. 

The  national  forest  areas  placed  by 
this  measure  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem are  84  in  number  and  include  in  the 
siggregate  14,318,575  acres — out  of  our 
national  forest  total  of  more  than  180 
million  acres. 
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Porty-seven  of  these  areas— with  8.- 
230  043  acres— become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  wilderness  system  on  passage  of 
the  act  These  are  areas  that  have  al- 
ready been  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Forest  Service,  subjected  to  the  public- 
hearing  procedures  of  that  Service,  and 
given  a  permanent  status. 

The  other  37  areas,  called  primitive 
areas  and  comprising  6.098.532  acres,  are 
to  be  subjected  to  the  further  review  that 
Congress  provides  for  In  this  measure. 
After  cwnpletion  of  the  review  for  each 
area  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  is  to  re- 
port his  findings  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  then  to  make  his  recom- 
mendations, and  if  Congress  does  not  re- 
ject them  they  become  effective  in  a 
specified  time. 

This  is  the  provision  on  wnlcn  tne 
po6iUve-action-by-Congress  arg\iment 
is  centered.  It  is  as  follows— section  3 '  f ) 
In  H.R.  930  and  other  House  bills: 

Any    reconunendatlon    of    the     President 
made  In  accordance  with  the   provUlons  of 
thifl  secUon  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following   the   adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
injr  the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  recom- 
mendation was  received  by  the  United  SUtes 
Senate    and    the   House   of   RepresentaUves; 
but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment  nei- 
ther the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  shall   have   approved   a   resolution  de- 
claring Itself  opposed  to  such  recommenda- 
tion   Provided.  That  In  the  case  of  a  recom- 
mendation  covering   two  or   more   separate 
areas    such  resolution  of  opposition  niay  be 
limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  covered, 
in  which  event  the  balance  of  the  recom- 
mendation shall   take  effect   as   before   pr«>- 
vlded    Provided  further.  That  where  a  resoltf- 
Uon  of  opposition  to  any  such  recommenda- 
tion has  been  Introduced,  a  hearing  thereon 
shall    be    held    within    thirty    days    by    the 
committee  to  which  such  resolution  has  been 
referred:    Provided   further.  That  any  such 
reaotutlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  procedures 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  sections  303 
through   206   of   the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949    (5  U.S.C  .  133z-ia— 1133-15)    for  a  res- 
olution  of   either   House   of   Congress:    And 
provided  further.  That  If  Congress  rejects  a 
recommendation   of   the   President   with   re- 
gard to  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  an  area 
or  portions  thereof  the  land  shall  continue 
m  sUtus  q\io  until  a  subsequent  recommen- 
daUon  of  the  President  with  regard  to  that 
area   shall    have    become    effecUve   or    until 
Congress    shall    have   determined    otherwise 
by  law. 

In  the  Senate-passed  act.  S.  4.  this 
section  is  as  follows : 

Any    recommendation    of    the    President 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  secUon  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following   the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of   the   Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  rec- 
ommendation   was   received    by   the    United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives;   but    only   If    prior    to   such   adjourn- 
ment neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  have   approved  a  res- 
olution   declaring    Itself    dppoeed    to    such 
recommendation :    Provided.  That  In  the  case 
of  a  reconunendatlon  covering  two  or  more 
separate  areas,  such  resolution  of  opposition 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
covered,  in  which  event  the  balance  of  the 
recommendation  shall  take  effect  as  before 
iwx)vlded:     Provided   further.  That  where   a 
resolution  of  oppoaltlon  to  any  such  recom- 
mendation has  been  Introduced,  a  hearing 
thereon    shall    be    held    within    thirty    days 
by  the  committee  to  which  such  resolution 
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has  been  referred  Any  such  resolution  shall 
be  subject  to  the  procedures  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  sections  203  through  aO« 
of  the  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  1949  (6  U.S.C  . 
sees.  133^-13— 1«3»-15)  for  a  resoluUon  of 
either  House  of  Congress;  And  provided  fur- 
ther That  a  motion  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  be  In  order  until  the  time 
for  the  committee  to  hold  a  hearing  has 
elapsed. 

This  is  the  section  repiarding  which  my 
earUer  remarks  apply  m  offering  agree- 
ment to  any  provisions  more  satisfac- 
tory to  others,  provided  the  protection  of 
the  areas  as  wilderness  is  assured  while 
the  specified  procedures  are  being  fol- 
lowed. ,    „ 

Areas  within  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem and  within  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  will  be  handled  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  provided  for  the  primitive 
areas,  and  in  accordance  with  section 

3(f>. 

There  is  httle  argument,  however,  re- 
garding the  park  and  refuge  areas,  as 
these  lands  already  have  been  withdrawn 
from  commercial  use  in  commodity  pro- 
duction. 

The  argxmient  has  centered  recently 
around  the  37  primitive  areas,  the  6.- 
098.532  acres,  within  national  forests, 
where  timber  production  and  mining 
may  be  carried  on  if  there  is  not  pro- 
tection as  wUdemess 

This  is  a  relatively  small  proportion 
.of  our  180  million  acres  of  national  for- 
est land.  It  Is  Indeed  my  hope  that  we 
can  soon  eliminate  disagreement  regard- 
ing these  lands,  which  are  of  such  great 
wUdemess  importance,  and  realize  titie 
consensus  we  all  want  in  enacting  our 
basic  wiWemess  protection  legislation. 
It  is  with  this  objecUve  that  I  have 
sought  the  clarification  and  have  at- 
tempted the  explanations  made  in  these 
remarks. 


necessary  to  operate  this  magnificent  in- 
strxmientality  of  defense  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. The  same  Is  true  of  the 
equipment  being  operated  by  the  Army, 
the  Air  Force,  and  the  Marines.  The 
very  existence  of  this  country  depends 
upon  the  skill,  cfldclency.  and  technical 
training  of  our  armed  services.  The  men 
and  women  in  our  Defense  Establishment 
are  devoted  and  patriotic.  They  deserve 
the  highest  recognition,  and  they  deserve 
the  very  best  that  America  can  furnish 
in  the  way  of  adequately  trained  addi- 
tional personnel. 

The  last  general  military  pay  increase 
was  4V2  years  ago.  Private  industry  has 
been  able  to  outbid  our  armed  services 
through  higher  wages  and  salaries.  The 
men  and  women  of  our  armed  forces  are 
taking  renewed  hope  from  Senator  Rus- 
sell's leadership  and  sense  of  justice. 


1963 
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MUitary  Pay  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
confident  that  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill  will  be  acted  upon  promptly 
In  the  other  body  and  wiU  soon  become 
law  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  appointed  a  subcommittee  and  hear- 
ings will  start  on  this  urgenUy  needed 
biU  at  an  early  date.  The  enactment  of 
a  military  pay  bill  is  long  overdue.  The 
final  passage  of  this  bill  at  an  early  date 
will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  morale 
of  our  servicemen  and  women  through- 
out the  world. 

Almost  dally  our  weapons  system  grows 
more  complex.  This  is  indeed  the  age  of 
science  and  technology.  This  fact  was 
never  more  evident  to  me  than  when  at- 
tending the  launching  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine, the  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  New- 
port   News,    last   Saturday.      The    skUl 


Ling-Temco-Voajht,  Inc.,  Retearch  and 
Development  of  a  Nuclear-Powered 
Low-Altitude  Supersonic  Vehicle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Independent  research  initiated  with 
their  own  funds  by  companies  in  the 
aeroplane  field  is  a  factor  of  tremendous 
importance  In  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  defense  program. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  example  of 
such  research  in  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
where  Ling-Temco-Vought.  Inc.,  recently 
has  been  awarded  an  Air  Force  contract 
for  continuaUon  of  the  technology  to- 
ward development  of  a  nuclear-powered 
low-altitude  supersonic  vehicle— LASV. 
The  immediate  objective,  according  to 
Gifford  K.  Johnson.  LTV  president,  is  to 
provide  data  leading  to  the  development 
of  a  nuclear -powered  ramjet.     Such  a 
vehicle,  if  proven  feasible,  would  have 
practically  unlimited  range,  and  could 
lead  to  fiight  at  such  low  altitudes  as  to 
make  radar  detection  extremely  difficult. 
The  point  that  I  believe  should  be 
stressed  is  that  LTVs  aerospace  division. 
Chance  Vought.  Corp.,  has  been  working 
on  the  concept  of  such  a  vehicle  for  the 
last  5  years.    It  was  In  1958  that  the  cor- 
poration Initiated  studies  on  a  project 
called   SLAM— for   supersonic   low-alti- 
tude missile.    Since  then  the  corporation 
has  invested  more  than  $3  million  of  its 
own  funds  in  research  and  development 
in  connection  with  the  project.    Now  a 
new.  important  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  Air  Force -sponsored  program. 

The  new  contract  awarded  LTV  by  the 
Air  Force  Systems  C«nmand's  Aero- 
nautical Systems  Division  at  Dayton. 
Ohio,  covers  tests,  studies,  and  investi- 
gations necessary  for  development  of  an 
airframe,  propulsion,  avionics,  and  sys- 
tems study  technology  for  the  nuclear- 
powered  project. 


As  explained  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hesse,  direc- 
tor of  the  LTV  project,  the  key  to  a 
nuclear  ramjet  vehicle's  long-range  and 
low-altitude  capability  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Just  1  pound  of  nuclear  fuel,  when 
fissioned,  produces  as  much  heat  as  the 
burning  of  2  million  pounds  of  gasoline. 
Such  a  vehicle  should  have  virtually  un- 
limited range  at  sea  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Air  Force  and 
Llng-Temco- Vought  deserve  a  commen- 
dation for  their  work  towau-d  developing 
a  nuclear -powered  low-altitude  super- 
sonic vehicle.  It  is  through  such  coop- 
erative effort  that  our  defense  establish- 
ment can  be  kept  at  a  high  point  of 
readiness.  And  that,  most  certainly.  Is 
a  must  In  the  world  of  today. 


Ads  in  AMA  News  Tell 
Significant  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursutmt 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  Saturday, 
May  25.  1963.  Issue  of  Labor,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  which 
speaks  well  for  Itself.  The  editorial 
about  the  ads  in  the  AMA  News  tells 
pretty  clearly  the  difference  between 
some  of  those  who  oppose  hospitalization 
for  the  aged  within  the  framework  of 
the  social  security  system  as  sponsored 
by  myself  and  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  some  of  the  old 
folks  who  would  be  beneficiaries  thereof 
with  a  median  wage  of  a  little  over 
$1,000  per  Individual  and  $2,500  per  cou- 
ple. I  would  surmise  that  no  such  adver- 
tising appears  in  the  publications  of  the 
proponents  of  hospitalization  for  the  aged 
In  the  social  security  system. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Ads  IK  AMA  Nrws  Tell  Signiticant  Stoht 

The  latest  Issue  of  the  AMA  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Indicates  one  reason  why  that  organization 
opposes  the  "Medicare"  bill  and  virtually 
all  other  measvires  which  would  make  medi- 
cal services  more  available  to  Americans, 
young  or  old.  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
them  now.  This  reason  is  that  doctors  are 
doing  very  well  with  things  as  they  are. 

How  docs  the  AMA  News  reveal  that?  By 
the  contents  of  Its  advertising  columns?  Ad- 
vertisers and  the  agencies  which  place  their 
ads  pick  a  publication  read  by  persons  who 
are  good  "prospects"  for  particular  products, 
and  the  main  thing  that  makes  a  good  pros- 
pect U  that  he  has  enough  money  to  pay 
for  the  product. 

Almost  all  the  ads  in  the  AMA  News  are 
for  expensive  luxury  Items.     For  example : 

A  full-page  ad  for  Cadillac  cars.  A  big  ad 
for  the  Mercedes-Benz,  a  costly  Imported  car. 
One  suggesting  that  a  Citroen  car  Is  the 
"best  choice"  for  a  doctor  to  buy  and  use 
while  touring  Europe.  One  urging  doctors 
to  "grab  your  sailor  hat  and  head  for  joui 
OMC  boat  dealer"  for  a  nifty  little  cruiser 
called  a  Funabout. 

"Prescription  for  Doctors"  Is  the  headline 
over  an  ad   which  urges  well-heeled  phyal- 


clans  to  "get  away  from  It  all  In  an  Avion 
travel  trailer,  complete  with  hot  and  cold 
running  water,  modern  kitchen  and  bath, 
deluxe  appointments."  Another  ad  offers 
"the  Airstream  land  yacht,  a  personal  high- 
way cruiser." 

Doctors  are  Invited  to  raise  Shetland  ponies 
"for  fun  and  profit.  A  trainer  will  deliver, 
establish  on  your  property,  instruct  in  care 
and  handling."  They  also  are  Invited  to  "go 
first  class  (to  Europe)  on  a  Holland -America 
ship.     Relax  in  totel  luxury." 

Or  they  can  relax  In  several  luxury  hotels 
advertised  In  the  AMA  News.  For  example, 
"Hawaii  calls"  doctors  to  take  their  choice  of 
two  expensive  hotels  In  the  "exotic  islands." 

Other  ads  offer  various  "Investment  oppor- 
tunities" to  doctors.  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies offer  "specialized"  policies  to  doctors, 
who  should  buy  them  In  gratitude  for  the  co- 
operation the  AMA  has  always  had  from  the 
insurance  company  lobby  In  campaigns 
against  medical  and  pension  benefits  under 
the  social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
systems. 

The  advertising  experts  know  their  busi- 
ness, and  they  think  doctors  are  doing  pretty 
well.  So  why  should  the  kind  of  doctors  the 
AMA  speaks  for  want  any  change  from  things 
as  they  are?  Why  worry  about  the  old  folks 
and  other  less-well-off  people  who  are  not 
getting  the  medical  care  they  need? 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reaolutlon  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  copies  be  released  to  the  variovis  news 
media. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF   Nrw   TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  29. 1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Young  Republican  Club  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  last  week,  by  resolution, 
aflarmed  the  principles  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  In  endorsing  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  Because  of  Its  vital 
Importance  to  our  Nation  and  the  whole 
free  world.  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  Young  Republican 
resolution.   It  follows: 

Captiv«    Nations   Rksolutiom 

Whereas  there  are  many  millions  of 
human  beings  whose  individual  freedoms 
are  suppressed  by  CommvuUst  tyranny  and 
whose  nations  are  held  captive  by  the  im- 
perialistic conquests  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China;  and 

Whereas  these  millions  of  human  beings 
are  brethren  to  the  more  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  comprise  this  great  Nation  of 
ours;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  our  Bill 
of  Rights  have  Inspired  himian  beings 
throughout  the  entire  world  to  revolt 
against  tyranny  and  declare  their  national 
Independence:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Young  Republican  Club 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  meeting  as- 
sembled this  17th  day  of  June  1963.  That  on 
this  fourth  annual  anniversary  of  Captive 
NaUons  Week.  we.  the  District  of  Columbia 
Young  Republicans,  are  not  reconciled  to 
the  captivity  of  millions  by  Communist 
masters,  and  do  extend  our  sentiments  and 
invite  every  American  concerned  with  the 
freedom  of  our  Nation  to  participate  with 
us,  and  rededlcate  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  individual  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendencer  not  only  during  the  week  of  July 
14-20,  but  every  week  throughout  the  year: 
Be  it  further 


Pomfret,  Conn.,  Celebrates  250th 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   COKKBCTTCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  June  29,  the  town  of  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  will  be  celebrating  the  250th 
anniversary  of  its  existence.  Pomfret  Is 
located  In  my  congressional  district, 
which  embraces  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State.  I  am.  therefore,  planning  to  be 
there  and  to  join  with  the  citizens  of  the 
conununity  in  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

Old  In  history  and  tradition,  the  town 
of  Pomfret  has  succeeded  in  retaining 
much  of  Its  old-time  charm  and  beauty 
for  which  many  of  the  New  England 
commiuiities  are  so  famous.  It  is  nestled 
in  the  rolling  hills  of  northeastern  Con- 
necticut and  Is  one  of  the  diminishing 
number  of  communities  in  our  part  of 
the  country  which  still  maintains  a 
rustic  and  gentle  way  of  life  so  char- 
acteristic of  America  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  The  onrush  of  the  mechanical 
age,  the  Impact  of  the  modera-day  In- 
dustrial society,  somehow  has  eluded 
Pomfret.  Nevertheless,  its  Inhabitants 
are  none  the  worse  off  and  i>erhai>s  even 
a  shade  happier  than  those  of  us  who 
have  become  adjusted  to  the  modem 
age  of  gadgets  and  gimmicks. 

The  town  of  Pomfret  was  named  and 
incorporated  in  the  yesLr  1713.  It  was 
settled  by  pioneer  colonists  in  the  early 
period  of  American  history.  Because  of 
its  beautiful  location  and  its  rural 
atmosphere,  is  has  been  for  m&ay  years 
a  summer  resort  for  city  dwellers.  Its " 
principval  industry  to  this  day  is  still 
agriculture.  Within  its  38  square  miles 
of  area  are  many  apple  and  peach 
orchards,  as  well  as  dairy  farms.  Its 
population  numbers  2.200. 

The  250th  anniversary  of  Pomfret  will 
actually  be  observed  over  a  period  of  2 
days.  June  28  and  29,  during  which  time 
many  distinguished  guests  from  all  parts 
of  Connecticut  will  participate.  Among 
these  are  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  Sen- 
ator Thomas  A.  Dodd',  Senator  Abraham 
A.  Ribicoff.  and  many  others.  Many 
events  have  been  planned  by  the  ar- 
rangements committee  for  those  2  days. 
£^nd  these  include  a  parade,  sky  divers, 
games,  an  anniversary  ball,  a  barbecue, 
a  singing  program,  contests,  a  block 
dance,  a  fireworks  display,  and  others. 

But  the  historical  phsises  of  the  cele- 
bration have  not  been  overlooked.  There 
will  be  a  tour  of  the  historic  sites  of  this 
250-year-old  town,  which  lists  more  than 
90  homes  built  hefore  the  year  1800  and 
each  of  these  will  be  marked  with  the 
date  of  its  construction.  Among  these 
houses  are  the  following:  a  house  built 
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by  Daniel  Trowbridge  around  the  years 
1730-35.  which  to  thl«  day  Includes  hard- 
ware dating  back  to  early  Colonial  tUn^; 
the  old  Benjamin  Hubbard  home  buUt 
around  1765-1800:  the  Carson  House 
which  dates  back  to  1708-57  with  ite 
beauUful  furnishings:  the  Goodell  home. 
an  early  American  home,  built  around 
1750-90  the  Marcy  Hollow  Blacksmith 
Shop  buUt  m  1818  and  conUnuously  op- 
erated until  1946.  Other  historic  build- 
ings Include  the  Pomfret  Ubrary  which 
was  first  started  In  1739.  the  Pomfret 
Congregational  Church,  and  the  Abhig- 
ton  CongregaUonal  Cliurch.  the  oldest 
active  chxurch  In  Connecticut. 

All  of  these  places,  as  well  as  other 
spots  of  historic  Interest,  will  be  Identi- 
fied for  visitors.     The  town  Ubrary  will 
have  special  exhibits  for  the  occasion. 
The  celebration  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
largest  public  event  ever  to  take  place  In 
Pomfret  In  all  the  250  years  of  its  history. 
As  the  Representative  from  that  area 
in  Congress.  I  want  to  pay  a  well-de- 
served tribute  to  those  early  setUers  of 
Pomfret  who  helped  buUd  our  country 
through  their  hard  work,  their  struggles. 
and  their  sacrifices      The  record  of  their 
achievements  Uves   to  this  day  in  the 
hearts  anc.  memories  of  their  descend- 
ants who  can  take  pride  in  the  legacy 
handed  dow-n  to  them,  a  legacy  of  pa- 
triotism and  devoUon  to  our  NaUon. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  salute  the  citizens  of 
Pomfret  on  this  festive  occasion.  All  of 
ua  In  eastern  ConnecUcut  Uke  great 
pride  In  this  community  and  its  fine 
families.  We  are  confident  that  Pom- 
fret's  250th  anniversary  will  be  a  great 
and  successful  event,  and  we  hope  that 
the  next  250  years  in  the  history  of  this 
community  wUl  be  as  happy  and  pros- 
perous for  Its  people  as  it  has  been  In 
the  past. 

In  recognition  of  this  anniversary,  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  a  resoluUon  in 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  to  extend 
greetings  and  congratulations  of  mis 
House  to  the  people  of  Pomfret  The 
text  of  my  resolution  reads  as  foUows: 

RWCLimON     CONOaATXTLATlNC    THI    TOWN     OF 

poKnrr.  Conn.,  on  Its  250th   Annivkr- 

SAKT 

Whereaa  the  town  ot  PomXret.  Conn.,  wm 
flnt  named  and  Incorporated  In   1713;    and 

Wbareu  this  year  mark*  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  that  incorporaUon;  and 

Whereas  Pomfrefs  nwUc  beauty  and  gen^ 
Ue  way  of  life  are  charactertatlc  of  America's 
small  towns  and  Tillages,  and 

Whereas  Its  many  hlatorte  homes,  build- 
ings and  other  places  of  Interest  are  ever- 
ptmenX.  reminders  of  the  earliest  days  of 
thlsNaUon;  and 

Whei  ea«  ceremonies  and  programs  on  June 
28  and  29  of  this  year  wlU  mark  the  towns 
celebration  of  this  anniversary;  Now.  there- 
fore, b*-  It 

Rnolv^.  That  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives extends  lU  congratulation*  and  best 
wishes  to  the  citizens  of  Pomfret.  Conn.,  on 
the  occasion  of  this  anniversary,  and 
acknOTvledges  the  many  contrlbuUons  this 
town  aas  made  during  the  past  250  years. 
and  which  it  \xndoubt«dly  wlU  continue  to 
make  to  the  life  of  thU  Nation. 
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Makinf  Democracy  Work  Better 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or   WTOMWC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  introduced  into  the  Record  two 
honorable  mention  essays  submitted  for 
the  McOm  Senate  Internship  contest 
because  I  believe  them  to  be  of  such  high 
caliber  as  to  be  of  interest  to  many  per- 
sons. Today  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  more  of  these 
essays,  by  Allen  C  Johnson,  of  Sheridan. 
Wyo..  and  Martha  E  Burton;  of  Afton. 
Wyo..  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RkcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Making  DKMOcaACT  WoaK  Brrrra 
(By  Martha  E  Burton.  Afton.  Wyo.) 
No  clvUlaaUon  has  ulUmately   withstood 
time      It   seems   that  each  civilization   has 
an  age.     According  to  the  rise  and  fall  or 
empires,    the  average  a«e   for  a  civilization 
Is  200  years.    Each  clvUlxation  goes  through 
a   cycle.      It   starts    with    bondage,    goes    to 
spiritual  faith,  great  courage,  liberty,  abun- 
dance, selfishness,  complacency,  apathy,  de- 
pendence, and   the   back   again   to  bondage. 
In  13  years,  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  aoo  years  of  age.     We  have  passed 
through  some  sort  of  cycle      It  dldnt  start 
with  democracy.    Actually  it  began  as  bond- 
age    Then  some  men  gained  a  great  spiritual 
faith  In  their  own  potential  to  rule  them- 
selves     As    they    developed    great    courage, 
they  fought  for  liberty  and  won.    Our  liberty 
was  purchased  with  blood  and  sacrifice  and 
It  should  leave  a  mark  on  our  patrtoUsm. 
Since   that  Ume   our   Nation   has   developed 
into  a  great  democracy  and  has  come  a  long 
way  In   the   cycle      Many  men   and  women 
have  given  their  lives  to  preserve  our   way 
of  life.    Now.  we  are  living  in  a  golden  age. 
reaping   the   harvests   that   our   forefathers 
planted   with  toll  and    hardship.     We   have 
hit  the  peak,  and  may  go  down  the  other  side 
If  we  are  not  mindful  of  our  responsibilities. 
Do  you  know  any  American  who  is  selfish? 
Do  you  know  a  complacent  citizen?     Have 
you   met  anyone  who  Is  willing  to  Uve  on 
someone   else's  work?     Is  there  any  danger 
of   us   completing   the   cycle   and    returning 
to  bondage? 

Any  alert  citizen  will  answer  positive  to 
these  questions.  There  Is  living  proof  all 
around.  There  is  a  strong  force  In  the  world 
today  that  U  aimed  primarily  at  bringing 
the  United  States  Uito  bondage.  We  have 
something  to  fight  against,  and  we  have 
something  to  fight  for— our  democracy— 
our  way  of  life.  What  is  it  going  to  take  to 
preserve  our  democracy  and  make  It  work 
better,  rise  to  new  peaks  :• 

A  democracy  Is  like  a  chain  A  chain  Is  no 
better  than  lU  weakest  link.  The  strength 
of  a  chain  depends  upon  the  strength  of  Its 
Individual  members.  Our  democracy  is  no 
better  than  Its  weakest  citizen.  Since  the 
people  rule,  the  strength  of  our  NaUon  de- 
pends upon  Its  Individual  citizens. 

America  will  rise  or  fall,  depending  on 
what  we.  her  citizens,  do.  Many  citizens 
are  weak  and  slothful  links  In  our  NaUon. 
wilUng  to  let  someone   else  do  everything. 


It's  much  easier  that  way.  Some  are  con- 
tent to  let  the  Oovernment  support  them. 
Many  don't  think  they  are  important  enough 
to  voice  an  opinion  or  vote  in  the  elections. 
but  certainly  want  ail  they  can  get  from  the 
Oovernment.  This  is  a  moving  trend.  This 
is  where  we  must  take  action  to  make  our 
democracy  work  better. 

I  am  an  American  citizen.    Am  I  a  strong 
or  weak  link?    Let's  see  what  It  Ukes. 

A  strong  American  is  educated,  mentally, 
physically,  socially,  and  spiritually  Mental- 
ly, he  has  a  well-trained  and  alert  mind.  He 
reacts  to  everything  about  him.  Physical- 
ly, he  is  strong  and  healthy,  with  good 
habits.  He  Is  skilled  and  trained  to  take  his 
place  in  our  economic  chain.  He  Is  prepared 
to  support  himself  and  hU  family.  Socially, 
he  has  learned  to  get  along  with  others. 
He  enjoys  life.  Spiritually,  he  has  found 
hU  rightful  relationship  to  his  Maker  so  that 
he  might  participate  "in  one  nation,  under 
Ood." 

A  strong  American  is  a  participator.  He 
can  provide  leadership  or  can  be  an  effec- 
tive follower.  At  election  time,  he  knows 
his  candidates  and  Is  out  voting.  He's  not 
the  one  with  the  my-vote-won't-count  at- 
titude. 

A  good  American  Isn't  a  complalner.  If 
there's  something  wrong,  he  wlU  do  some- 
thing about  It.  He  Is  building  better  Amer- 
ican communities.  He  Is  In  touch  with  his 
represenUtives  In  the  Oovernment  and  sup- 
poru  the  high  Ideals  of  the  Nation. 

An  effective  American  has  his  own  politi- 
cal platform.  It  isn't  necessarily  all  Demo- 
cratic or  all  Republican  but  he  knows  how 
he  stands  on  all  the  Issues.  He  knows  what 
Is  happening. 

A  strong  American  does  not  want  some- 
thing for  nothing.  He  U  a  worker.  It  is  he 
who  supports  the  Oovernment;  the  Oovern- 
ment does  not  support  him. 

A  good  American  comes  from  good  homes. 
homes  where  truth,  and  love,  and  security. 
and  faith  are  reallUes.  He  Is  building  an 
environment  and  atmosphere  conducive  to 
making  young  Americans  strong 

Ambition  and  work  are  another  part  of  a 
good  American.  He  has  the  ambition  and 
drive  to  create  new  industries,  develop  new 
techniques,  and  invent  new  machines.  He  is 
making  out  Nation  progress  economically, 
politically,  and  socially. 

Many  things  make  a  vital  American.  Most 
of  all.  however,  he  Is  the  one  who  pursues 
right.  He  does  not  follow  the  easiest  rut. 
Sir  James  Jeans  once  said,  "Democracy  is 
ever  eager  for  rapid  progress,  and  the  only 
progress  which  can  be  rapid  U  progress  down- 
hill." This  certainly  seems  to  be  true.  Some 
citizens  wsmt  as  much  as  they  can  get  as 
soon  as  possible.  They  remove  themselves 
from  the  workings  of  their  government  ex- 
cept when  they  can  get  something.  If 
something  can  be  presently  had  that  Is  satis- 
factory, then  there  Is  no  patience  to  work  for 
something  better  in  the  future.  Because  of 
this,  they  are  making  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  and  more  paternalistic.  Uklng  the 
initiative  from  themselves  because  of  the  ef- 
fect It  Involves  to  keep  It. 

One  can  see  how  Imjjeratlve  It  Is  that  our 
citizens  assume  their  responsibilities  and 
become  strong  links  In  our  democracy.  We 
are  facing  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  at 
thU  time.  Many  forces  are  working  to 
undermine  democracy.  We  must  work  to 
plant  the  vital  seeds  of  individual  strength 
for  a  continued  golden  age  for  America.  We 
must  make  sure  that  our  descendants  will  be 
Uvlng  In  a  democracy.  If  we  do  not  assume 
thU  responsibility  of  strong  citizenship,  our 
democracy  may  break. 


It  is  my  responsibility  to  make  my  Indi- 
vidual link  strong.  I  will  try  to  assume  my 
duties.    Win  you? 

Makikg  DEMOcaACT  Work  Bettek 
(By  Allen  C.  Johnson.  Sheridan.  Wyo.) 
Centuries  of  experience  In  the  workings  of 
democracy  have  given  us  a  foundation  of 
government  firmly  establUhed  in  both  dura- 
tion and  success.  Since  the  early  Greeclan 
democracies,  this  form  of  government  has 
traveled  a  grim  and  challenging  path,  but  a 
path  that  has  brought  It  safely  to  the  20th 
century  altered  only  for  the  better.  De- 
mocracy has  been  tried  and  tested  innumer- 
able Umes  throughout  the  centuries.  And 
these  tests  and  trials  have  provided  over- 
whelming evidence  that  democracy  is  the 
most  perfect  and  practical  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  Invented 

Today  we  are  faced  with  challenge  to  make 
democracy  work  better  With  an  ever-In- 
creasing population  and  new  and  different 
problems  popping  up  every  day,  constant 
efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  America's  Oov- 
ernment funcUonlng  properly.  The  responsi- 
bility for  making  our  Oovernment  work  bet- 
ter, however,  does  not  lie  solely  with  our 
elective  and  appointive  officials.  A  great 
deal  of  the  responslbiUty  lies  with  each 
citizen. 

Before  we  attempt  to  say  what  each  citi- 
zen mvist  do  to  make  democracy  work  bet- 
ter, let  us  examine  what  some  of  the  prob- 
lemt  are  In  our  society. 

First,  we  have  become  a  materialistic  so- 
ciety. We  measure  our  success  in  the  num- 
ber of  television  sets  we  own  and  the  number 
of  cars  we  have  parked  In  our  driveways. 
We  forget,  oftentimes,  to  measure  a  man  by 
his  deeds  and  accomplishments  rather  than 
by  his  possessions.  It  certainly  was  not 
men  whose  sole  interest  was  money  that 
gained  our  Nation  independence  and  set  up 
the  form  of  government  that  we  enjoy  today. 
These  were  men  who  would  give  everything 
they  had,  even  their  lives,  that  they  might 
breathe  freely  in  a  land  that  was  free.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  democracy  work  bet- 
ter, we  must  first  of  all  want  more  than 
anything  else  that  our  great  Oovernment 
succeed  now  and  forever. 

Second,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  become  disinterested  In  the  workings 
of  the  Oovernment.  It  has  become  almost  a 
chore  to  get  people  Interested  In  community 
as  well  as  statewide  and  nationwide  proj- 
ecU  that  are  In  the  public  Interest.  We  Uke 
for  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
thousands  of  men  died  to  gain  and  thou- 
sands more  died  to  preserve.  A  disappoint- 
ing 60  percent  of  the  population  turn  out 
to  vote  on  election  day.  Our  right  of  suf- 
frage Is  the  most  valuable  right  we  possess, 
and  yet  40  percent  of  the  people  prefer  to  let 
the  other  fellow  do  the  voting  while  they 
lounge  In  front  of  the  TV  set  or  swing,  a  club 
at  the  local  golf  course  The  people  are 
losing  the  close  attachment  between  elected 
officials  and  voters  that  Is  so  very  necessary 
to  the  success  of  a  democracy. 

If  we  wish  to  make  democracy  work  better 
we  must  have  a  rebirth  of  pride  In  our 
Nation  and  our  great  heritage  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  all.  We  must  renew  that 
tingling  feeling  that  runs  up  the  spine  and 
makes  a  person  stand  a  little  stralghter  and 
a  little  prouder  when  he  hears  the  flag 
pledge  or  the  national  anthem.  We  must 
get  the  people  to  realize  that  all  they  have 
here  in  these  United  States  of  America  has 
t)een  given  to  them.  That  the  rights  and 
privileges  we  enjoy  today  pre  a  gift  from 
some  great  patriot  who  had  a  dream  of  a 
land  where  men  could  be  free  and  fought 
and  perhaps  died  that  that  dream  should 
come  true. 

Making   democracy    work   better    is   a   big 
task.     It   requires   courage,   leadership,   and 


a  great  desh-e  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

The  20th  century  wUl  be  a  severe  testing 
ground,  not  only  for  democracy,  but  for  our 
will  to  preserve  It.  We  will  be  tattered  and 
tc«n  by  communism;  we  will  be  severely 
shaken  by  Internal  stagnation  and  dissen- 
sion; but  the  people  of  the  United  States 
along  with  their  Government  will  survive 
these  harassmentfi  If  we  have  the  will  and 
courage  to  do  so.  If  we  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice, to  do  our  little  bit  for  America,  the 
bright  shining  star  of  freedom,  the  great 
Western  bastion  of  capitalism  will  never 
fade  from  the  heavens. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  challenged  to  make  democracy 
work  better.  But  we  have  no  choice.  The 
only  choice  is  that  we  must  make  democracy 
work  better.  It  Is  our  duty,  our  right,  our 
privilege  to  assure  future  generations  that 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth." 


Grants  to  Medical  Schools  by  the 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1963 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  pouse  a 
recent  generous  gift  of  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  to  various  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country.  The  details  of 
these  grants  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing statement.  The  company  is,  I  feel, 
to  be  commended  by  the  Nation  gener- 
ally for  its  Interest  and  generosity  in 
this  necessary  progi-am  of  building  up 
the  medical  schools: 

Grants  to  Medical  Schools  bt  the 
PaocTER  &  Gamble  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  today  announced  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  medical  schools,  including 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  totaling  $475.- 
000  over  the  next  5  years. 

Six  of  the  schools,  located  at  Columbia 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  Har- 
vard University,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
the  Unverslty  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washing- 
ton University,  will  receive  $15,000  each  year 
to  be  used  as  medical  school  officials  decide. 

The  College  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  was  given  $25,000,  and  will  use 
it  to  finance  a  complete  study  of  the  medical 
curriculum. 

Howard  Morgens,  president  of  Procter  & 
Gamble,  announced  the  medical  school  pro- 
gram as  an  addition  to  other  activities  by 
P.  &  O.  on  behalf  of  higher  education  In  the 
United  States.  The  new  program  will  bring 
the  company's  total  support  of  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  to  more  than  $1,300,- 
000  a  year. 

"Six  of  these  schools  were  selected  for- 
direct  support  because  of  the  numt>er  and 
quality  of  the  teachers  of  medicine  which 
they  have  contributed  to  the  sUffs  of  vir- 
tually all  of  the  Nation's  medical  schools." 
Mr.  Morgens  said. 

"We  beUeve  that  support  of  these  schools, 
on  which  other  medical  teaching  Institutions 
depend  heavily  for  their  teaching  staffs,  will 
help  improve  the  teaching  of  medicine  and 
will  help  increase  the  number  of  practicing 
physicians  available  to  the  U.S.  population." 
be  added. 


"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  feel  special 
assistance  to  these  schools  of  medicine  Is 
warranted." 

Mr.  Morgens  took  note  of  the  declining 
ratio  of  doctors  to  population,  stating  that 
the  present  ratio  of  1  doctor  for  each  740 
persons  In  the  country  Is  expected  to  drop 
to  1  for  each  1.125  persons  by  1975  under 
present  rates  of  doctor  training. 

"With  more  people  living  longer,  due  partly 
to  advances  In  medicine  Itself."  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Morgens  continued,  "the  need 
for  more  doctors  becomes  quite  evident.  And 
while  more  doctors  are  needed,  fewer  are 
available  due  to  the  requirements  of  spe- 
cialization in  training  and  the  expense  of 
attending  medical  school  for  many  years 
before  entering  practice. 

"It  is  our  hope  that,  through  this  support 
of  the  schools  which  produce  the  largest 
numbers  of  teachers,  the  effect  of  the  worsen- 
ing ratio  of  doctors  to  population  can  be 
partly  offset." 

The  $26,000  gift  to  the  medical  college  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  will  be  paid 
over  a  3-year  period,  during  which  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  school's  cur- 
riculum to  compare  It  v?lth  courses  offered 
at  other  medical  schools.  Faculty  teams  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  Clifford  G.  Grulee.  Jr..  dean 
of  the  U.C.  College  of  Medicine,  will  visit 
campuses  of  other  Institutions  to  exchange 
curriculum  Information  and  to  bring  back 
suggestions  for  Improvement. 

"Reorganization  of  administrative  respon- 
sibilities In  the  medical  college  of  the  uni- 
versity, plus  acquisition  of  control  of  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  seems  to  us  to  provide  U.C. 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  even  greater 
contributions  to  medical  education  than  it 
has  in  the  past,"  Mr.  Morgens  said. 

"The  decision  by  officials  of  the  medical 
college  to  use  the  money  to  study  Its  cur- 
riculum Is,  in  Itself,  Indicative  of  the  type  of 
continuing  self-analysis  and  Improvement  to 
which  the  university  is  dedicated." 

Addition  of  the  medical  program  to 
P.  &  G.'s  educational  support  activities  makes 
seven  different  ways  In  which  the  Cincinnati 
firm  supports  higher  education. 

A  scholarship  program.  In  effect  since  1954, 
provides  full  tuition  and  Incidental  pay- 
ments for  240  students  each  year.  Another 
activity.  Initiated  by  P.  &  G.  In  1957,  pro- 
vides $20,000  per  year  to  each  of  14  major 
American  universities,  while  a  third  sup- 
plies $15,000  annually  to  each  of  5  graduate 
schools  of  education.  A  fourth  program 
provides  $113,000  a  year  to  40  State  asso- 
ciations of  colleges  for  division  among  their 
member  schools.  Fellowships  in  technical 
fields  and  spyeclal  grants  to  educational  or- 
ganizations also  are  paid  each  year  by 
P   &  G. 


Three  Words  Vital  to  West  Coast 
Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  25,  the  Alameda  Times 
Star  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Three  Words  Vital  to  West  Coast  Ship- 
building" that  I  think  is  of  suflQcient  im- 
portance to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  matter  of  protecting  the  private 
shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  one  that 
is  important  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
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try.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  these 
yards  would  be  called  upon  to  do  the  job 
they    did    so   effectively    during    World 

War  n. 

The  views  on  this  subject  are  also 
shared  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
who.  on  the  same  day.  published  an 
editorial  enUtled  'The  Private  Share." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I   include 
these  two  editorials  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  so  all  may  read  them : 
I  Prom  the  Alameda  Times  Star. 
June  35.  19031 
Thkks  Woaoa  Vital  to  Wk3T  C  \\aT 
SHii>Bun.orNO 
When    a    report    releaaed    by    the    Navy's 
Bureau  of  Ships  baldly  states  that  "U  costs 
from  10  to  28  percent  more  to  build  or  repair 
ships  In  a  Navy  yard  than  In  a  private  yard." 
one  would  think  there  would  be  little  oppo- 
sition to  legislation  stipulating  that  no  leas 
than  35  percent  of  all  Navy  ship  repair  work 
be  performed  In  private  yards.     But  thanks 
to  the  Allce-ln-Wonderland  type  of  thinking 
of  some  Members  of  Congress  there  Is  an  all 
too  real  chance  that  leglslaUon  to  that  effect 
will  be  emasculated,  and  by  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  altering  only  three  words. 

The  legislation  referred  to  Involves  Section 
537  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1964. 
It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  motion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  the  amendment  of  section 
537,  in  the  part  regarding  the  proportion  of 
Navy  ship  repair  work  that  U  to  be  done  In 
Navy  and  private  shipyards.  The  motion 
calls  for  the  language  of  section  537  to  be 
changed  so  It  conforms  with  Section  541  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1963  which 
requires  that  no  leas  than  35  percent  of  all 
Navy  ship  repair  work  be  performed  In  private 
yards. 

But  this  motion,  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  shipbuilding  Industry  of  the 
entire  country,  has  been  most  effectively 
torpedoed  through  the  Defense  Subcommit- 
tee's switching  the  three  words  no  less  than 
to  read  no  more  than.  Other  than  that 
switch  and  the  translation  of  36  percent  Into 
$336  million,  which  Is  about  85  percent  of  the 
total  to  be  spent  by  the  Navy  In  work  of  this 
kind,  there  was  no  change. 

And  there  didn't  need  to  be  for  the  grim 
purpose  of  cutting  down  the  amount  that 
might  be  spent  for  ship  repair  in  private 
yards.  For  under  the  "no  more  than"  ver- 
sion there  U  no  requirement  to  spend  any- 
thing at  all  in  private  yards,  not  even  1  per- 
cent. In  other  words.  If  the  "no  more  than" 
version  becomes  law.  then  the  private  yards 
may  get  only  that  part  of  the  ship  repair 
work  which  the  Navy  yards  are  unable  to 
handle  owing  to  a  glut  of  work. 

Qul'^  aside  from  the  10  to  25  percent  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  general  taxpayer, 
would  stich  a  condition  have  any  other  ad- 
verse iffect  on  him? 

The  answer  Is  "Yes."  On  the  west  coast 
alone,  thttnks  to  the  favoritism  shown  to 
Navy  shipyards  and  against  the  private  ones, 
no  less  than  five  major  shipyards  have  closed 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Elsewhere 
in  the  country  16  others  have  gone  out  of 
business.  And.  of  course,  with  more  and 
more  ships  built  for  private  account  being 
constructed  in  foreign  yards,  the  amoiint  erf 
work  available  for  our  own  Is  so  rapidly 
shrinking  that  unless  there  Is  a  fair  division 
of  Navy  ship  repair  work  there  will  be  a 
severe  loos  In  shipbuilding  skills. 

What  that  means  Is  that  American  private 
shipyards  wUl  not  only  be  In  a  still  worse 
position  to  compete  with  foreign  ones,  but 
also,  in  event  of  a  national  emergency,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  serve  the  country's  needs 
with  the  necessnry  efficiency. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  an  Increase  in 
the  pool  of  unemployed  workers  which  U  al- 
ready  dangerously  large — thanks  to  the  in- 


creasing dlsemployment  through  automaUon 
and  other  factors. 

Such  a  compound  price  Is  ridiculously  high 
for  any  country  to  pay  for  Increasing  the 
work  In  Navy  shipyards,  especially  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  U  It  were  required  that  35 
percent  of  all  Navy  ship  repair  work  be  done 
In  private  yards.  It  would  be  performed  at  a 
cost  of  around  25  percent  less. 

Since  It  Is  quite  likely  that  a  vote  In  the 
House  may  come  this  week,  we  urge  the 
Representatives  to  see  to  it  that  the  words 
"no  less  than"  take  the  place  of  "no  more 
than"  In  the  appropriate  part  of  section  537 
of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1964. 

For  if  that  Is  done.  It  will  both  save  money 
for  all  Uxpayers  and  also  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  Industry  that  Is  vital  to 
all  America. 


[Prom    the   San   Francisco   Chronicle.   June 

25.  1963  I 

The  Pkivatz  Shask 

The  Arthur  Andersen  study  on  compara- 
tive costs  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  in 
Navy  and  private  yards  was  releasied  10  days 
ago.  It  shows  costs  are  from  10  to  25  percent 
more  in  Navy  yards.  These  results  certainly 
argue  for  the  private  yards  getting  their 
share  of  the  work.  Under  this  year's  legisla- 
tion, they  are  supposed  to  have  35  percent 
of  all  ship  conversions  and  repairs,  but  in 
the  upcoming  appropriations  bill  that  per- 
centage has  been  removed  and  the  Navy 
directed  to  spend  "no  more  than  $355  mil- 
lion" In  private  yards. 

The  howls  of  Navy  yard  employee  associa- 
tions have  been  heard  by  Congress,  but  the 
public  Interest  in  having  strong,  private 
shlpworklng  facilities  should  override  that 
noise.  We  urge  Congress  to  put  back  the 
directive  to  the  Navy  to  use  private  yards 
for  35  percent  of  Its  repair  and  conversion 
work. 


'Living  With  the  Federal  Budget*'— An 
Address  by  Kermit  Gordon,  Director  of 
the  Borean  of  the  Budget,  Before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, Washington,  D.C.,  April  19,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  useful  analyses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  and  Its  significance  that  I 
have  seen  wsis  an  address  by  the  distin- 
guished Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Kermit  Gordon,  which  was  de- 
livered before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington.  D.C., 
on  AprU  19.  1963. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Gtordons  address 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Living  With  thx  Pxsexal  Bodcet 

It  takes  a  certain  foolhardlnees  for  a  new 
Budget  Director  to  stand  up  before  a  room- 
ful of  newspaper  editors  less  than  4 
months  after  his  appointment  and  only  4 
days  after  his  listeners  have  mailed  off  their 
Income  tax  returns.  For.  if  all  the  news- 
paper editorials  assailing  the  Federal  Budget 
were  gathered  together  In  one  place,  they 
would  flU  the  Appendix  to  the  Concrks- 
sioNAL  Record — as  indeed  they  have.  When 
my  distinguished  predecessor  as  Budget  Di- 


rector moved  over  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  a  Washington  colum- 
nist said  that  he  had  been  promoted  from 
the  least  glamorous  Job  in  Washington  to 
the  most  unpopular — but  I  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  In  the  last  4  months  to  won- 
der whether  the  Job  he  vacated  does  not 
merit  both  of  those  distinctions. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  mere 
mention  of  the  Federal  Budget  could  be 
counted  on  to  produce  a  deep  soporific  effect 
on  any  audience.  But  times  have  changed: 
there  exists  today— to  put  It  mildly — a  lively 
interest  In  the  subject.  I  propose  to  caplUl- 
Ize  on  this  new  attentlveness  by  communi- 
cating the  reflections  of  a  new  Budget  Di- 
rector on  the  chastely  bound  gray  volume 
which  has  been  put  In  his  charge. 

The  Federal  Budget  is  a  formidable  docu- 
ment. Compounded  of  Arabic  numerals  and 
latinized  prose.  It  reflects  the  needs,  hopes, 
and  fears  of  a  complex,  growing,  and  In- 
creasingly wealthy  society.  It  Is  the  point 
of  convergence  of  forces  as  diverse  as  an  out- 
break of  hog  cholera,  a  Chinese  attack  on 
India,  floods  In  eastern  Kentucky.  JuvenUe 
delinquency  on  our  city  streets,  a  successful 
Venus  probe,  and  an  easing  of  mortgage 
money.  But  all  of  these  vital  and  diverse 
forces  must,  of  necessity,  be  transformed 
through  the  budgetary  process  Into  the  cold 
common  denominator  of  dollars.  So  It  is 
dollars  we  must  talk  about. 

The  President's  administrative  budget  for 
fiscal  1964  calls  for  expenditures  of  $98.8  bil- 
lion. Let's  look  at  this  number  from  two 
points  of  view:  First,  what  are  we  buying 
with  It?    Second,  are  we  spending  too  much? 

WHAT    IS   INCLtJDEO   IN    THX   BTTDCET   DOIXAK 

Of  each  dollar  of  expenditures  in  the  ad- 
ministrative budget,  55  cents  goes  for  na- 
tional defense.  For  this  expenditure  we  are 
buying  a  defensive  shield,  a  retaliatory  force, 
and  a  research  and  development  program 
which  Is  the  principal  bulwark  of  world 
peace.  We  have  greatly  strengthened  both 
our  conventional  forces  and  our  nuclear  ca- 
pacity since  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
OxiT  national  defense  rests  today  on  a  foun- 
dation of  2.700.000  men  under  arms,  an  In- 
crease of  about  200.000  since  the  end  of  1960 
We  now  have  16  combat  ready  divisions — up 
5  over  January  1961;  210  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  In  place — up  200  over  Janu- 
ary 1961;  10  Polaris  submarines — 7  more  than 
2  years  ago;  21  Air  Force  tactical  air  wings — 
5  more  than  2  years  ago;  and  a  naval  fleet  of 
836  ships — up  40  over  January  1961.  And  we 
are  steadily  Increasing  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  are  spending  our  defense  dollars 

Four  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  for  our 
space  program  This  Is  the  minimum  rate  of 
spending  which  Is  necessary  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  a  manned  lunar  landing  in  the  decade 
of  the  1960's.  With  this  4  cents,  we  are  buy- 
ing a  mobilization  of  science  and  technology 
to  make  the  United  States  first  In  space  and 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  a  vast  and  mysterious 
scientific  frontier. 

Ten  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  to  pay  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt — 80  percent  of 
which  was  Incurred  during  the  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict.  These  In- 
terest payments  go  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
every  person  who  owns  a  Government  bond, 
an  Insurance  policy,  or  a  bank  account — 
which  means  that  they  go  to  nearly  every- 
body. 

9IX  cenU  of  every  dollar  goes  for  veterans' 
medical  care,  disability  compensation,  pen- 
sions, and  other  benefits  to  veterans  and  their 
survivors. 

Pour  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  to 
strengthen  the*  military  security  and  sp\ir 
the  economic  growth  of  other  nations  whose 
stability  and  progress  are  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

These  programs  together  accotmt  for  79 
cents  of  every  dollar.  The  other  21  cents 
goes    for    what    are   loosely    referred    to    as 
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"domestic  welfare  programs."  With  this  21 
cents  we  buy  every  other  service  and  func- 
tion which  is  Included  in  the  administrative 
budget.  Among  the  services  we  buy  for  this 
21  cents  are  heart  and  cancer  research,  air 
safety,  abatement  of  water  j>ollutlon.  hos- 
pital construction  and  modernization,  main- 
tenance of  our  national  parks  and  forests. 
the  redevelopment  of  depressed  areas,  the 
retraining  of  the  unemployed,  school  lunches 
for  oxir  children,  water  supplies  for  water- 
short  areas,  meat  Inspection,  college  dormi- 
tories, flood  control,  virban  renewal,  weather 
forecasts,  and  protection  against  harmful 
cosmetics  and  drugs.  And  these  are  only  a 
few. 

Of  this  21  cents  the  Federal  Government 
usee  14  cents  to  finance  its  own  activities 
and  turns  over  the  remaining  7  cents  to 
States  and  localities  to  help  them  provide 
better  public  services.  Looking  at  the  same 
21  cents  another  way.  16  cents  goes  for  cur- 
rent outlays,  while  the  remaining  5  cents 
Is  used  to  acquire  physical  and  financial 
assets — hospitals.  airpwrts.  hydroelectric 
dams,  mortgages,  etc. 

This,  very  briefly.  Is  what  we  buy  with 
the  $98.8  billion  we  spend.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  the  question  are  we  spending  too  much? 

It  Is  a  certifiable  fact  that  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  Increasing  steadily.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  last  year:  "It  is  true 
that  in  recent  history  each  new  adminis- 
tration has  spent  much  more  money  than 
its  predecessor.  Thus,  President  Roosevelt 
outspent  President  Hoover,  and  with  allow- 
ances for  the  special  case  of  the  Second 
World  War,  President  Truman  outsi}ent 
President  Roosevelt.  Just  to  prove  that  this 
was  not  a  partisan  matter.  President  Elsen- 
hower ouUpent  President  Trvunan  by  the 
handsome  figvire  of  $182  billion.  It  is  even 
possible  something  of  this  trend  may 
continue." 

HATION'S    NXED    CONSTANTLY    CHANCING 

But  to  ask  whether  we  are  spending  too 
much  Implies  a  comparison  with  something. 
Simply  to  compare  dollar  expenditures  In 
1963  with  expenditures  in  1923,  or  1958.  or 
even  1962.  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  are 
today  a  different  Nation  than  we  were  in  any 
of  those  years.  Our  needs  are  constantly 
changing,  our  resources  are  constantly 
changing,  and  even  the  unit  of  measurement 
has  changed  from  earlier  years. 

This  fundamental  point  was  put  effectively 
by  President  Elsenhower  when  he  said  In  his 
1960  budget  message:  "Inescapable  demands 
resulting  from  new  technology  and  the 
growth  of  our  Nation,  and  new  requlre- 
menU  resulting  from  the  changing  nature 
of  our  society,  will  generate  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  future  years  •  •  •.  We  must  not 
forget  that  a  rapidly  growing  population 
creates  virtually  automatic  Increases  In 
many  Federal  responsibilities." 

Here  are  some  examples:  Between  the 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1964,  the  number  of  tax 
returns  will  rise  2.5  percent;  the  volume  of 
mall  will  grow  6.4  percent;  visitors  to  our 
national  parks  will  Increase  by  7  percent;  the 
number  of  veterans  or  survivors  receiving 
pensions  will  rise  by  10  percent;  aircraft 
landings  and  takeoffs  at  airports  with  Fed- 
eral towers  will  go  up  by  11  percent;  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old-age  smd  survivors  In- 
surance program  will  Increase  by  16  percent; 
the  number  of  patents  granted  will  rise  by 
20  percent;  and  passports  Issued  will  Increase 
by  25  percent. 

Consider  what  has  been  happening  to  our 
population.  We  are  now  debating  the  1964 
budget.  By  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  there 
will  be  10  million  more  Americans  than  there 
were  the  day  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
This  means  that  we  will  add  to  the  United 
States  In  this  short  period  a  number  of  peo- 
ple which  Is  more  than  half  the  population 
of  Canada.  And  since  1939,  we  have  added 
to  our  population  a,  number  of  people  sub- 


stantially greater  than  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Prance. 

Consider,  also,  the  growth  In  our  output 
of  goods  and  services — our  gross  national 
product.  Measured  In  the  same  current  dol- 
lars we  use  to  count  Federal  expenditures, 
our  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
more  than  fivefold  since  1939.  It  has  In- 
creased 57  percent  In  the  last  decade. 

Finally,  each  Federal  expenditure  dollar 
buys  less  today  than  It  did  In  earlier  years. 
Though  we  have  had  relative  price  stability 
for  the  last  5  years,  our  price  level  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1939  and  Is  about  10  per- 
cent above  its  level  a  decade  ago. 

The  single  most  Important  fact  about  the 
trend  of  Federal  exjiendltures  over  recent 
decades  Is  the  vast  expansion  of  our  national 
defense  program.  Who  In  1939  even  dreamed 
of  atomic  energy,  of  missiles,  of  space  flights, 
of  a  cold  war  with  2,700,000  servicemen  in 
uniform  during  peacetime  and  defense  re- 
search budgets  of  $9  billion?  Our  defense 
budget  in  1939  was  1  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  m  1949,  5  percent,  and  In  1963. 
9  percent. 

FEDERAL  BUDGET  EXPENDITURES  TIGHTENED 
SINCE    1939 

But  apart  from  national  defense.  Federal 
budget  expenditures  have  been  tightly  con- 
tained In  recent  years.  As  a  proportion  of 
gross  national  product,  they  are  substan- 
tially lower  today  (at  7  percent)  than  they 
were  before  the  war  In  1939  (at  9  percent)  or 
after  the  war  In  1949  (at  10  percent).  Even 
Including  national  defense.  Federal  budget 
expenditures  In  recent  years  have  been  re- 
markably stable  as  a  proportion  of  gross  na- 
tional product;  during  the  latter  1950'8,  they 
averaged  about  16  >A  percent  of  gross  national 
product,  and  that  is  where  they  are  today. 

Nor  do  the  statistics  give  much  comfort  to 
the  common  view  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  eclipsing  and  eroding  the  State  and 
local  governments.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  nondefense  expenditures  In  the  Federal 
budget  were  Just  about  equal  to  total  State 
and  local  expenditures;  today,  these  Federal 
expenditures  are  about  60  percent  of  State 
and  local  expenditures.  Of  the  more  than 
9  million  civilian  employees  of  governments 
in  the  United  States  today,  about  7  million 
are  employed  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  2.500.000  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Since  1948.  State  and  local  employ- 
ment has  risen  by  81  percent,  while  Federal 
civilian  employment  has  risen  by  22  per- 
cent— or  by  less  than  the  rate  of  growth  In 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

In  1»52.  we  had  1.6  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees for  each  100  people  In  the  population. 
By  1957.  the  figure  was  down  to  1.4  Today 
we  have  1.3  Federal  employees  to  serve  every 
hundred  people. 

Let  me  add  that,  of  these  2.500.000  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees,  1  million  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Defense  Department,  about 
600,000  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
about  aoO.OOO  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Everything  else  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment docs  Is  accomplished  by  650.000 
employees,  and  this  number  is  substantially 
smaller  than  total  employment  in  the  tele- 
phone Industry. 

But  what  about  the  trend  of  expenditures 
In  the  budgets  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion? The  1964  administrative  budget  calls 
for  a  $4.5  billion  increase  In  expenditures 
over  1963.  The  whole  of  this  Increase — 
indeed,  more  than  the  whole  of  the  In- 
crease— Is  accounted  for  by  expenditures  for 
national  defense,  space,  and  Interest.  All 
other  expenditures,  taken  together,  will  ac- 
tually decline  from  1963  to  1964. 

If  all  three  Kennedy  budgets — 1962 
through  1964 — are  looked  at  together,  they 
tell  essentially  the  same  story.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Increase — actually  70  percent  of 
It — has  been  In  the  defense,  space,  and  In- 
terest category.     Over  the  8 -year  period  from 


1961  to  1964,  budget  expenditvires  for  all 
other  purposes  taken  together  will  increase 
by  $4iS  billion.  This  compares  with  an  In- 
crease of  $5  billion  In  the  same  categiH'y  over 
the  preceding  3  fiscal  years. 

ITiese  figures  lend  little  support  to  the 
assertion  that  the  budget  is  out  of  control. 
On  the  contrary — and  I  am  free  to  say  this 
because  I  Joined  the  Budget  Bureau  too  late 
to  have  a  part  in  the  process — the  achieve- 
ment of  reducing  1964  expenditures  below 
the  1963  level  for  all  activities  other  than 
defense.  sp>ace,  and  Interest,  seems  to  me 
a  noteworthy  accomplishment  In  budgetary 
discipline. 

FUTUaE   BUDGETARY    POLICY 

But  what  of  the  future? 
The  President's  program  for  tax  reduction 
and  reform — designed  to  spur  the  expansion 
of  our  economy  and  the  achievement  of  full 
employment — has  major  implications  for  our 
future  budgetary  policy.  The  President  has 
pledged  that,  as  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully 
effective  and  the  economy  climbs  toward  full 
employment,  a  substantial  part  of  the  In- 
creased revenues  generated  by  economic  ex- 
pansion will  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  deficit.  This  declaration  commits  the 
administration  to  a  policy  of  sustained  ex- 
penditure restraint.  Our  work  on  the  1965 
budget,  which  Is  already  underway.  Is  mov- 
ing along  lines  consistent  with  this  policy. 

This  does  not  mean  a  freeze  on  new  pro- 
grams— a  moratorium  on  prudent  planning 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  respond  to  the 
changing  heeds  of  a  growing  country.  It 
does  mean — and  It  means  emphatically — 
that  vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  find 
economies  In  existing  Government  programs, 
In  order  that  the  net  Impact  of  new  activi- 
ties on  the  Federal  budget  will  be  held  to 
a  minimum. 

We  have  only  begun  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  contribution  which  improved  ef- 
ficiency In  Government  oi>eratlons  can  make 
to  budgetary  control.  Better  management 
and  cost  reduction  can  make  a  major  con-  _ 
trlbutlon  toward  resolving  the  conflict  be-  " 
tween  expanding  public  needs  and  the  need 
to  limit  total  expenditures. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  great  potential  of 
management  improvement  should  be  re- 
solved by  the  spectacular  ^compllshments — 
realized  and  prospective— of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's procurement  and  logistics  cost 
reduction  program.  The  program  was  an- 
nounced last  year  by  Secretary  McNamara. 
It  will  produce  nearly  $2  billion  of  identi- 
fiable savings  In  this  fiscal  year.  Savings 
are  estimated  at  $2.7  billion  In  fiscal  year 
1964  and  $3.5  bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
program  Is  not  a  vague  estimate  of  future 
economies;  It  Is  fully  In  effect  today,  and 
It  Is  reshaping  procurement  and  manage- 
ment practices  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Defense  econwny 
program  can  be  grasped  more  readily  If  it 
Is  compared  with  the  future  costs  of  the 
legislative  propyosals  In  the  President's  cur- 
rent legislative  program.     For  example: 

Closer  calculations  of  procurement  needs 
and  fuller  use  of  excess  inventory  In  place 
of  new  procurement  will  save  more  In  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  than  the  coet  In  these 
years  of  the  proposed  Increase  In  the  pay  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Tht  shift  from  noncompetitive  to  com- 
petitive procurement,  and  the  shift  from 
cost-plus-fixed  fee  to  fixed  or  Incentive  price 
contracts  will  save  more  In  1964  and  1965 
than  the  total  coet  of  the  President's  omni- 
bus education  program — Including  aid  to 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries, 
college  facilities,  library  and  graduate  school 
grants,  student  loans  and  fellowshlpe,  and 
adult  and  vocational  education. 

The  elimination  of  "gold  plating"  In  pro- 
curement speciflcatlone — that  Is,  redesign- 
ing Items  which  are  fanclw  or  more  capa- 
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ble  than  they  need  to  be  to  do  their  Job — 
wUl  eave  more  In  1J»«4  and  1»«8  than  the 
ooat  al  tb«  Pr««ldenf8  youth  employment 
opportunltlM  program. 

Improved  equipment  maintenance  througb 
better  management  wUl  save  as  much  In 
thsM  a  y««n  •>  ^*  oitlre  ocat  of  the  Preal- 
dent's  mass  transit  i»ogram. 

The  doalng  or  reduction  oC  unnecessary 
InstaUatlona  In  the  Defense  Department  wlU 
Mve  more  than  the  total  coat  In  1964  and 
1M5  erf  the  Presidents  program  for  hoepltal 
construction  and  aid  to  medical  education. 

To  put  the  comparison  In  Its  most  strtk- 
ing  form.  Secretary  McNamara's  coat  reduc- 
tion program  wUl  realize  savings  In  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  which  will  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  legislative  program  which  the 
President  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  this 
year. 

BTriCIlNCY    IN    MANACXMKNT    OF   OOVXaNMCNT 

The  drive  for  better  management  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  extends  far  beyond  Uie 
llmlU  or  the  Department  of  Defense.  Bf- 
flclency  In  Ctovemment  Is  not  an  issue  be- 
tween the  parties.  Many  management  gains 
were  accomplished  by  the  last  administration 
and  this  administration  has  sought  to  main- 
tain and  accelerate  the  momentum.  Let  me 
describe  briefly  some  of  the  major  efforts 
which  are  under  way  today  to  get  the  public 
business  done  more  efficiently,  more  speedily, 
and  more  economically. 

The  U  S.  Government  was  the  first  user  or 
automaUc  data  processing  equipment  and  U 
today  the  largest  user  In  the  world  of  elec- 
tronic computers.  If  you  buy  a  postal  money 
order  the  transaction  will  be  recorded  on 
the  automaUc  data  processing  equipment. 
If  you  carry  Veterans'  Administration  life  In- 
surance, your  account  will  be  serviced  by 
automatic  data  processing.  If  you  apply 
for  a  driver's  license  In  any  one  of  4«  States, 
your  application  may  be  processed  by  an 
electronic  computer  In  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  determine  whether  you  have  ever 
been  denied  a  license  In  another  State  for 
drunken  driving  or  Involvement  In  a  fatal 
accident.  If  you  Inquire  about  the  status  of 
your  social  security  account,  the  information 
will  be  supplied  speedily  by  an  automatic 
data  pnxesBlng  system.  If  you  answer  a 
censvis  questionnaire,  the  information  will 
be  processed  by  automaUc  data  processing. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  usee  of 
electronic  daU  processing  systems  In  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  provided 
better  service  for  the  taxpayer  and  saved  him 
money.  For  example,  each  employee  of  the 
Insurance  Service  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
traUon  serviced  about  350  policies  In  1950. 
1.600  policlea  in  1960.  and  1.700  today.  Over 
this  period,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
reduced  the  number  of  employees  required 
to  handle  Its  8  million  policies  from  17.000 
to  3.000 

The  Federal  Government  has  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  productive  employee  sug- 
gestion systems  In  the  country.  LMt  year. 
Federal  agencies  adopted  more  than  100.000 
suggestions  submitted  by  employees.  These 
suggestions  yielded  measurable  savings  of 
nearly  $86  million,  for  which  employees  re- 
ceived cash  awards  of  nearly  $3  million.  For 
example,  an  engineer  in  the  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Ships  saved  the  Navy  over  »5  million  by 
devising  an  Ingenious  method  to  enable 
drydocks  to  accommodate  vessels  of  deeper 
draft — thus  eliminating  the  need  to  exca- 
vate the  floor  of  the  drydock.  Another  engi- 
neer— this  one  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
redesigned  certain  txirblnes  used  In  hydro- 
electric power  projects,  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  units  and  thus  allowing  smaller 
units. to  be  utUlzed.  Savings  realized  from 
this  Improvement  aggregate  t21  million  so 
far. 

SubstanUal  savings  can  be  realized  simply 
through  bettM'  organ  IzaUon  and  manage- 
ment   of    the    Government's    activities.     In 


July  of  1961.  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  a  backlog  of  116  natural  gas  pipeline 
rate  cases,  some  dating  back  to  1954.  which 
involved  potential  refunds  to  consumers  of 
$1  bUllon.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
Instituted  a  new  settlement  program,  empha- 
sizing the  disposition  of  cases  through  con- 
ference rather  than  in  lengthy  formal  pro- 
ceedings. By  January  of  this  year,  the  back- 
log. Including  new  cases,  had  been  reduced 
to  48.  and  the  Federal  Power  Commission  had 
ordered  refunds  to  consumers  of  $350  million 
and  reduced  rates  by  $62  million  a  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  administration  Is  suspended  In  a  state 
of  euphoria  with  respect  to  the  outlook  for 
efficiency  In  public  management.  Utopia  Is 
not  that  close.  I  will  freely  confess  that  I 
know  of  management  situations  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  need  correction — 
though  I  am  not  going  to  name  them.  My 
point  Is  that  we  have  made  encouraging  prog- 
ress, and  that  we  have  proved  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  face  up  to  change  and 
take  the  route  of  cost  reduction  without  any 
sacrifice  In  the  quality  of  the  work  It  does. 
You  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  more  about  cost 
reduction  efforts  In  the  Federal  Government. 
We  will  not  let  up  In  pursuing  opportunities 
to  modernize  and  Improve  Government 
operations,  to  save  manpower,  to  lower  over- 
head, to  take  some  rUks  If  necessary  In  try- 
ing out  new  Ideas  and  practices,  to  shake 
up  systems  and  procedures  that  have  long 
been  taken  for  granted,  and  to  search  out 
and  bring  Into  question  longstanding  pro- 
grams or  services  that  may  no  longer  rate 
the  priority  they  deserved  when  they  were 
Initiated. 

There  Is.  of  course,  an  alluring  short-cut 
to  economy  In  Government  which  simply 
bypasses  these  difficult  matters  of  detail. 
It  Is  a  method  often  urged — the  method  of 
Indiscriminate,  across-the-board  cuu.  But 
I  believe  the  record  shows  that  this  method 
has  not  In  the  past  made  a  lasting  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  Government  economy 
— nor  would  I  expect  It  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
The  harder  road,  but  In  the  last  analysis 
the  more  rewarding  one,  Is  to  weigh  each 
public  program  and  expenditure  category  on 
Its  own  merits  and  against  the  merits  of 
others:  to  decide  what  must  be  done  now 
and  what  can  wait;  to  pursue  cost-reduction, 
assess  user  charges  more  broadly  on  those 
who  benefit  from  special  Government  serv- 
ice and  privileges,  cut  out  unneeded  Instal- 
lations even  though  It  may  cause  some  pain 
and  recrimination,  and  keep  at  It.  This,  I 
submit,  la  the  responsible  road  to  Govern- 
ment economy.  It  has  the  further  merit 
that  It  works,  and  It  Is  this  framework  within 
which  the  budgets  of  this  administration 
will  be  shaped. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MASSACVTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  General  Hospital 
held  ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the 
start  of  a  $3.5  million  building  program. 
This  project  is  a  tribute  to  the  hard  work 
and  davotion  of  hospital  officials  and 
community  leaders  who  were  anxious  to 
see  this  hospital  continue  and  extend  its 
good  works  in  the  Greater  Lawrence 
area. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  superb  report  of  the  ceremon- 


ies, therefore,  I  wish  to  include  the  ac- 
count which  app>eared  In  the  June  21 
Issue  of  the  Lawrence  Evening  Eagle 
Tribune  at  this  point: 

Onovmv  BaoKKN  roa  HoawTAL  Wntc 

Ground-breaking  cerenwnles  for  a  $3.5 
million  building  program  at  Lawrence  Gen- 
eral HoeplUl  were  held  Friday  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds. 

Federal.  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials Joined  with  hospital  trustees,  medical 
and  nursing  staff  officials  at  the  ceremony. 

The  first  shovelful  of  earth  was  turned  by 
Mrs.  Abbot  Stevens,  honorary  chairman  and 
trustee,  whose  late  husband  headed  the  com- 
munity campaign  In  1954  that  resulted  in 
erection  of  the  hospital's  Stevens  Building 

Joining  her  were  Dean  K.  Webster,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trxxsteee.  Dr.  John  R. 
McDermott.  president  of  the  medical  staff. 
Arthur  Sweeney,  general  chairman  of  the 
building  fund  committee.  Daniel  F.  Cahlll. 
Lawrence  postmaster  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  building  fund,  and  Dr.  Milton  J.  Meyers, 
vice  chairman  of  the  building  fund. 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Rabbi  Harry 
Roth  of  Temple  Emanuel,  hospital  chaplain, 
and  the  prayer  was  read  by  Rev.  K.  Lealle 
Shaw,  minister  of  the  United  Congregational 
Church.  Protestant  hospital  chaplain.  Bene- 
diction was  given  by  Very  Rev.  Alfred  M. 
Natall.  O.S.A..  pastor  of  Holy  Rosary  Church. 
Catholic  chaplain  at  the  hoeplUl. 

SPKAKESS 

Speakers  Included  Congressman  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse.  Mayor  John  J  Buckley.  Dr 
Henry  C.  Huntley.  New  England  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Dr.  A.  Daniel  Rubensteln. 
director.  Bureau  of  Hospital  facilities  for 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  John  R.  McDermott, 
Laurence  Loughlln.  representing  XJ3.  Senator 
Edward  M  Kennedy.  Capt.  Anthony  Camuso. 
representing  Gov.  Endlcott  Peabody  and  Dean 
K.  Webster.  Jr..  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Lawrence  General  Hospital. 

Several  hundred  greater  Lawrence  resi- 
dents attended  the  ceremony  on  the  lawn 
In  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Sutherland,  honorary 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  on 
the  platform. 

The  building  program  calls  for  construc- 
tion of  a  7-story  hospital  wing  whlch-wlU 
provide  space  for  120  new  patient  beds, 
bringing  the  total  to  300. 

MUST     RAISK     $1,750,000 

The  new  wing  will  also  contain  six  major 
operating  rooms,  kitchen  and  dining  de- 
partments and  laundry  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government  has  provided  a 
grant  of  $1,760,000  to  the  hospital,  largest 
approved  to  date  in  Massachusetts  under 
the  public  works  acceleration  program. 

A  matching  $1,750,000  must  be  raised 
locally. 

Arthur  Sweeney,  general  campaign  chair- 
man, told  Friday's  gathering  that  $577,000 
had  been  raised  to  date  including  $250,000 
In  accumulated  hospital  funds. 

CUXSTS     AT     CCaXMONT 

Special  guests  at  the  ceremony  Included 
Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Sutherland,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  hospital:  Congressman  William 
H.  Bates;  R.  Ashton  Smith,  director  of  the 
Lawrence  General  Hospital;  Mother  Angela 
Therese,  R.N..  administrator  of  Bon  Secours 
Hospital;  Dr.  Nlcandro  F.  DeCesare.  presi- 
dent of  the  Clover  Hill  Hospital;  Denis  J 
Demanche,  administrator  of  Clover  Hill  Hos- 
pital; Francis  G.  Posmlre,  superintendent  of 
the  Bessie  M.  Burke  Memorial  HosplUl: 
WlllUm  M.  Burke  Memorial  Hospital;  Wil- 
liam J.  KUcoyne.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  Burke  Hospital;  Lincoln  Clark, 
president   of   Lowell   General   Hospital   and 
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Roy  C.  Stephenson,  director  of  Lowell  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata,  administrator  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  Lowell;  Sister  St.  Celes- 
tlne.  administrator  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
Lowell;  Dr.  Robert  T.  Lambers,  director  of 
Hale  Hospital.  Haverhill:  Harold  L.  Hutch- 
Ins.  Jr..  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Hos- 
pital Association;  Henry  G.  Brlckman,  execu- 
tive director.  Massachusetts  Hospital  As- 
sociation; A.  Creed  Barnett.  president  of 
Tamblyn  &  Brown.  Inc.;  Donald  Ritchie. 
James  H.  Tlrchle  and  Associates,  architects; 
and  Murray  H.  Lilly,  president  of  Columbia 
Construction  Co. 

Local  governments  were  represented  by  Se- 
lectmen James  D.  Wilson,  Andover.  Chester 
W.  Woekel.  Methuen.  William  A.  Plnneran, 
North  Andover,  and  George  Gelt.  Salem, 
N.H..  chairmen  of  their  respective  boards  of 
selectmen. 

Members  of  the  Lawrence  City  Council  at- 
tending Included  Aldermen  Nicholas  J.  Cal- 
lahan, Gerald  A.  Gullmette  and  Vincent  P. 
Foley,  and  Peter  A.  Hewett,  secretary  to 
Mayor  Buckley. 


Nuclear  Test  Moratoriam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  n.LJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fsist  approaching  the  time  when  Mr. 
Harrlman  will  leave  for  his  latest  mis- 
sion to  Moscow.  This  time  he  will  en- 
deavor to  neRotiate  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  He  will  do  this  at  a  time  when 
the  President  has  proclaimed  a  unilat- 
eral susp>enslon  of  atmospheric  testing 
by  the  United  States  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Soviet  Premier  has  indicated  that  he 
has  already  reneged  completely  on  the 
principle  of  onslte  inspection. 

I  fear  that  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  a  unilateral  test  ban  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  will  prove  to  be 
a  very  poor  bargaining  tactic.  It  has 
been  since  President  Kennedy's  an- 
nouncement of  our  willingness  to  uni- 
laterally suspend  tests  in  the  atmosphere 
that  Pravda  has  undertaken  to  reiterate 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  now  un- 
willing to  permit  onslte  Inspection  at 
all.  We  wonder  how  many  lessons  of  this 
kind  the  administration  will  have  to  ab- 
sorb before  It  learns  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  basic  and  elementary  fact:  The 
Soviets  merely  respond  to  any  show  of 
weakness  on  our  part  by  a  further  hard- 
ening of  their  own  position. 

Although  millions  of  Americans  will 
join  In  the  hope  and  prayer  that  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  with  Ironclad  guar- 
antees against  cheating  can  someday  be 
achieved,  this  Is  certainly  no  time  to 
abandon  our  Insistence  on  the  principle 
of  onsite  inspection. 

Under  leave  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter with  these  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
include  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Text  Moratorium,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on  Jime 
19, 1963. 

I  believe  that  this  editorial  very  suc- 
cinctly points  out  that  the  administra- 


tion ought  to  stop  kidding  Itself  with 
respect  to  the  motives  and  Intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Test  MoRATORixrif 

The  President's  self-imposed  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing  In  the  atmosphere  seems 
to  us  a  bad  move.  It  Is  offered  as  a  first 
step  toward  disarmament.  In  fact,  It  Is  not 
a  "first."  It  Is  not  a  step  toward  anything 
In  particular.  And.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  Is  not  safe. 

The  real  "first  step"  was  taken  late  In  1958 
when  President  Elsenhower  Joined  In  a  tacit 
agreement  with  the  Russians  to  stop  all  nu- 
clear testing.  This  moratorium  lasted  right 
up  to  the  day  in  1961  when  the  Rvisslans 
broke  It  with  a  series  of  the  biggest  nuclear 
explosions  the  world  has  ever  seen.  While 
piously  praising  the  first  step  In  public,  the 
Russians  had  been  preparing  In  secret  to  vio- 
late It.  The  first  step  toward  disarmament 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  leap  forward  for 
Russian  nuclear-arms  technology. 

Even  If  the  moratorium  had  endured  It 
would  have  been  meaningless  as  a  step  to- 
ward disarmament.  It  would  not  have 
stopped  France  or  China  or  the  Israelis  or 
Egyptians  from  pressing  on  with  nuclear 
weapons.  It  would  not  have  reduced  stock- 
piles or  ended  laboratory  experiments  with 
new  weapons.  It  would  not  have  wiped  the 
secret  of  the  A-bomb  from  the  minds  of  the 
world's  scientists.  It  would  not  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  for  effective  disarmament 
policing. 

The  second  moratorium  will  not  do  any 
of  those  things,  either.  And  this  morato- 
rium may  hurt  Americas  defense.  President 
Kennedy  did  not  ask  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
their  professional  military  opinions  on  the 
moratorium.  If  he  had  asked  them,  he 
would  have  found  that  all  three  believe  our 
own  defense  needs  require  further  testing  In 
the  atmosphere.  Their  reasons  are  complex 
and  so  far  have  been  kept  classified.  But 
we  urge  the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee which  Is  studying  testing  and  dis- 
armament, to  question  the  Chiefs  In  closed 
session  about  those  reasons.  A  censored 
transcript  of  the  testimony  should  then  be 
made  public. 

As  we  understand  It,  the  administration's 
own  Informed  guess  Is  that  there  Is  less  than 
1  chance  In  20  that  the  Russians  will  agree 
to  a  test  ban  at  the  Moscow  talks  next 
month.  They  are  expected  to  resume  at- 
mospheric tests  shortly  thereafter.  We,  of 
course,  want  to  "make  a  record,"  as  the  prop- 
agandists put  It.  in  this  business.  But  not 
many  occupants  of  the  grandstand  are  likely 
to  be  fooled,  and  we  ought  to  stop  kidding 
around. 


Missiles  of  Destruction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  28, 1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  important  open  letter  addressed  to 
President  Kennedy  frwn  the  United 
Zionists-Revisionists  of  America.  As  one 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  continuance  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael while  at  the  same  time  concerned 
with  the  possible  escalation  of  arms  In 
the  Middle  East,  I  consider  this  article 
to  be  of  such  slgriificance  that  It  should 
be  read  by  all  my  fellow  Americans. 


The  American  public  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  destructive  weapons  which 
are  at  this  time  being  built  by  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  It 
Is  most  probable  that  the  Am.erican  tax- 
payer through  foreign  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Is  helping  to  build  these 
forces  of  destruction  which  will  be  used 
to  obliterate  the  State  and  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Furthermore  the  use  of  German  sci- 
entists, some  of  whom  are  former  Nazis, 
to  construct  these  rockets  and  planes, 
only  perpetuates  Nazi  Germany's  geno- 
cide against  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Israel 
seeking  only  peace  from  the  holocaust 
of  war  and  extermination. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  ttie  sub- 
ject Is  timely  and  consequential.  I  should 
like  at  this  time  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  above  mentioned  open  letter: 

Hftler's  Shadow  Over  the  MmoLE  East — An 
Open  Letter  to  PaEsmsNT  Kennedy 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Eighteen  years  ago 
the  American  Army  and  the  armies  of  our 
allies  destroyed  Hitler's  might.  Today  Hit- 
ler's shadow  Is  rising  again  over  the  Middle 
East.  To  our  dismay,  we  note  that  the  new 
brand  of  Hltlerism  is  bolstered  by  a  myopic 
and  untenable  American  diplomacy. 

Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
has  proclaimed  repeatedly  his  determination 
to  destroy  Israel.  A  stated  purpose  of  the 
Arab  federation  now  In  formation  under 
Nasser's  leadership  is  to  "liberate  Palestine' 
and  drive  the  Jews  Into  the  sea. 

An>ED     BY     the     UNTTED     STATES 

Your  administration,  B4r.  President,  sup- 
ports Nasser  with  $250  million  annually  In 
economic  aid.  This  enables  him  to  divert 
large  sums  from  the  Impoverished  Egyptian 
economy  for  the  massive  buying  of  arms 
from  Soviet  Russia:  Tanks,  heavy  guns. 
MIG's.  and  submarines. 

This  enables  him.  also,  to  hire  German 
scientists  who  worked  for  Hitler's  war  ma- 
chine to  erect  missile  sites  and  build  rockets 
and  Messerschmltt  fast-flying  bombers. 
American  money  Is  thus  contributing  to 
Nasser's  military  buUd-up  to  strike  against 
Israel. 

Your  administration  is  also  bolstering  Nas- 
ser's ambitions  diplomatically.  It  helped 
him  In  Yemen.  It  smooths  the  way  for  his 
domination  over  the  Arab  states.  Nasser 
is  using  this  growing  power  to  tighten  the 
ring  around  Israel. 

A    THEEAT    OF    CENOCmE 

The  very  existence  of  Israel  and  it*  people 
Is  in  grave  danger.  The  threat  of  a  new 
genocide  hangs  over  the  Uvea  of  3  million 
Jews  In  Israel.  The  victims  of  Hitler,  the 
remnants  saved  from  his  destruction  camps 
who  found  refuge  in  Israel,  are  threatened 
again  with  extermination. 

Can  the  United  States  close  Its  eyes  to  the 
danger  that  threatens  them?  Must  we 
strengthen  the  hand  poised  to  strike  them 
down? 

LULLING  AMERICA  TO  SLEEP 

The  State  Department,  however,  Is  lulling 
the  American  people  to  sleep  with  respect  to 
Nasser's  intentions.  The  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  published  a  report  on  May 
23  regarding  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James 
P.  Grant.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Near  Eastern  Affairs.  Mr.  Grant  stated 
that  Egypt  Is  currently  more  peaceful  to- 
ward Israel  and  has  put  the  Israeli  issue  "In 
the  Icebox."  He  added  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  Egypt  Intends  to  use  Its  forces 
against  Israel  "as  of  this  time."  He  also  said 
that  in  the  last  several  years  "actions  have 
increasingly  become  a  matter  of  words 
against  Israel,  and  not  so  much  action." 
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I«nt  this  a  frivolous  gamble  with  the  very 
exUtence  of  I*r»«l  »t  sUke?  Can  one  believe 
that  Nawer  reaUy  haa  peaceful  Intention*? 
Can  one  rely  on  hla  promisee  to  behave— 
especially  after  hla  broken  pledge  to  remove 
hl8  army  from  Yemen? 

Mr  Orant  alao  stated  that  "the  Egyptians 
malnUln  their  armed  forces  for  a  variety  of 
reasons "  Against  whom  U  Nasser  arming 
himself  with  the  most  deadly  offensive  weap- 
ons If  not  against  Israel?  Are  we  to  Igncare 
in  disbelief  the  repeated  Arab  threaU  to  an- 
nihilate Israel,  as  we  Ignored  HlUer's  "Meln 

Kampf"' 

Your  State  Department.  Mr.  President, 
seems  to  ignore  all  this  and  continues  the 
policy  of  trusUng.  aiding  and  abetting  Nas- 
ser This  policy  is  as  immoral  as  It  Is  un- 
wise and  harmful,  not  only  to  Israel  but  also 
to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

INSXTI.TS  AND  MINACI  TO  AMKRICA 

You  must  l»e  aware  by  now.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  hope  of  wooing  Nasser  away  from 
his  CommunUt  mentors  has  proved  woe- 
fully Uluaory.  Notwithstanding  the  boun- 
ties we  have  showered  upon  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  It  continues  to  side  with  Khru- 
shchev. While  suppressing  the  Communist 
party  at  home.  Nassers  representatives  In 
the  U.N.  and  elsewhere  follow  the  Com- 
munist line.  Hla  press  and  radio  continue 
their  torrent  of  Insults  and  abuse  against  the 
American  people  and  Government. 

A  SOVIET  OUTPOST 

Americans  became  aroused  when  Soviet 
technicians  began  building  missile  sites  in 
Cuba.  This  Is  rightly  considered  a  menace 
to  the  safety  -of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Are  the  Soviet  technicians  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  In  Yemen  any  less  of  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  free  nations  In 
the  Middle  East,  to  our  allies  and  to  our 
strategic,  political  and  economic  Interests 
In  the  area? 

aZACTlONART  PAN-AaABISM 

Nasser  U  raising  the  spectre  of  Pan-Arab- 
Ism.  These  Pan-movements— Hitler's  Pan- 
Oermanlsm  and  Pan-Slavism  before  It— have 
always  been  by  their  very  nature  reaction- 
ary, aggressive  and  explosive,  menacing  the 
freedom  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Nas- 
ser's Pan-Arablsm  Is  no  different. 

We  submit  that  the  United  States  cannot 
support  Nassers  Pan-Arablsm  In  good  con- 
science. By  appeasing  Nasser  we  are  only 
encouraging  his  Pan -Arab  reactionary  and 
aggressive  strivings. 

THE    DANCXa    0»    APPXASEMXNT 

It  Is  now  generally  realized  that,  had  the 
Allied  Powers  acted  in  time  to  stop  Hitler 
Instead  of  appeasing  him.  humanity  would 
have  been  spared  the  tragedies  of  the  Great 
War  and  Its  aftermath.  We  should  bear  this 
In  mind  now.  when  Hitler's  shadow  again 
threatens  world  peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

Appeasement  does  not  pay.  France  haa 
learned  this  lesson.  Her  courageous  support 
of  Israel  has  in  no  way  affected  her  position 
m  the  Middle  East.  The  Arab  States  are 
angry,  but  they  respect  and  accept  the 
straightforward  French  stand.  Should  this 
not  also  be  a  lesson  to  our  country? 

Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  pefice  and  Jus- 
tice requires  that  you.  as  the  head  of  the 
NaUon  that  leads  tiie  free  world,  act  before 
It  Is  too  late.  Strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  the  Middle  East.  Give  Israel  the 
necessary  metuxs  to  deter  Nasser's  war-drive 
and  spare  humanity  a  new  holocaust, 
woaos  Aai  not  knoxtgh — action  is  nieded 
Mere  words.  Mr.  President,  will  not  deter 
Nasser  from  mounUng  aggression  against 
Israel  and  other  Independent  nations.  Mere 
exiwesslons  of  friendship  will  not  secure  the 
existence  of  Israel.  Even  assurances  of 
American  support  to  Israel  in  case  of  an 
Arab  attack  will  prove  hollow,  should  Arab 
missiles  fall  on  IsraeU  cities. 
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Israel  Is  the  only  stable  and  democratic 
state  In  the  Middle  East,  a  true  friend  of  the 
United  Stotea  and  our  only  reliable  ally  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  Israel  has  a  right  to 
expect  sufficient  arms  from  the  United  States 
to  deter  Arab  aggression  She  must  be  sup- 
plied with  the  means  to  defend  herself  ef- 
fectively. If  attacked. 

Mr.  President,  you  stated  that  you  propose 
to  stand  by  Israel.  May  we  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  resolve  this  sentiment  Into  a 
firm  decision  to  supply  Israel  with  the  weap- 
ons she  requires  for  her  security 

May  we  also  ask  you  to  announce  your  sup- 
port for  the  resoluUon  by  a  group  of  US. 
Senators  of  both  parUes  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  a  mutual  security  pact  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Respectfully  yours. 

UNirrD  Zionists-Revisionists 

OP  America.  Inc. 
Joseph  Schechtuan, 

Chairman.  National  Council. 
Irwin  Heimowitz.  Secretary. 


No  Alibis,  Mr.  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 
Mr.   DEROUNIAN.     Mr.   Speaker.   In 
Los  Angeles,  on  September  9. 1960.  candi- 
date Kennedy  made  the  following  lofty 
promises : 

1.  The  Democratic  Party— In  Its  platform- 
has  a  program  of  future  action  (on  civil 
rights)  which  will  Insxire  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans.  And  I  am  proud 
of  our  platform.  I  believe  in  our  platform. 
And  m  1961.  I  Intend  to  see  that  Its  pledges 
are  carried  out.  (Changed  on  delivery  to 
read :  "So  let  us  make  it  very  clear  that  when 
the  Democratic  Party  wrote  Its  platform  In 
July.  It  meant  It  In  September  and  In  No- 
vember and  In  January.  In  1961  I  Intend 
to  see  that  those  commitments  are  carried 

out.")  __    , 

a.  First,  as  a  legislative  leader,  the  Presi- 
dent must  give  us  the  legal  weapons  needed 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American.  •  •  •  He  himself  must  draft  the 
programs— transmit  them  to  the  Congress — 
and  flght  for  their  enactment,  taking  his 
case  to  the  people  if  the  Congress  U  slow 
In  acting. 

3  Such  legislation  Is  already  being  pre- 
pared. I  have  asked  Senator  Clark  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Congressman  Celler  of  New 
York  to  prepare  a  bill  embodying  all  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  that 
bill  will  be  among  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness when  a  new  Congress  meeU  In  January. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  Representative 
Celler  did  not  introduce  the  President's 
bill  until  June  1963? 

In  line  with  the  Presidents  usual  prac- 
tice of  shifUng  the  blame  from  himself 
to  someone  else.  Richard  Wilson.  In  yes- 
terday's Washington  Evening  Star,  lays 
the  facts  on  the  line : 

PUTTINO  rights  PROORAM  THROUGH— DEMO- 
CRATS Reminded  They  Have  Votes  and 
Cant  Blame  GOP.  o"  Bills  Stall 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
It  la  Uttle  noted,  but  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  exactly  the  num- 
ber needed  to  force  a  vote  on  the  President's 
new  civil  rights  program. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  can  break 


a  filibuster.  The  Democrats  have  67  votes 
and  the  Republicans  33.  Tet  It  will  be 
charged.  In  fact  It  Is  already  Intimated,  that 
Republicans  will  be  responsible  If  Congress 
falls  to  pass  a  new  civil  rights  law. 

This  is  the  reason  Republican  leaders  have 
conferred  with  President  Kennedy  on  a  bi- 
partisan approach  with  their  fingers  crossed. 
However  sincere  the  President's  motives. 
Republicans  In  the  Senate  will  not  be  spared 
mendacious  attack  If  clvU  rights  legislation 
falls  of  passage. 

Yet  the  reason  why  such  legislation  cannot 
be  passed  lies   In   the  simple  fact  that  the 
Kennedy  administration   has   no  control   of 
the  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities  In       \ 
the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Democratic  majority  is  like  Barnum 
&  Bailey's  menagerie,  a  big  tent  housing 
carefully  caged  animals  which  would  eat 
each  other  In  the  Jungle  The  Senate  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  say  they  cannot  break  a  fili- 
buster and  pass  the  Presidents  program 
without  20  to  25  Republican  votes.  There- 
fore the  Republicans  are  to  blame  If  they 
don't  vote  to  a  man  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram. .»     J    » 

Democratic  leaders  could  well  afford  to 
blush  while  making  such  a  confession  of 
the  Ineffectuallty  of  their  powers  of  leader- 
ship. Nor  Is  their  Ineffectuallty  confined  to 
civil  rights.  They  cannot  claim  that  only 
on  the  racial  Issue  are  the  fierce  conflicts 
within  the  Democratic  Party  exposed.  The 
flagrant  schism  Is  equally  evident  on  social, 
economic,   and    labor   legislation. 

Whatever    the    President's    popularity    In 
this  and  other  countries.  hU  prestige  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  at  low  ebb. 
According  to  old  hands  In  Congress,  the  re- 
sentment against  the  President  of  the  United 
States   has    no   parallel   except   possibly   the 
revolt   against   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt  when 
he  sought  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with 
new  appointees.     Roosevelt  lost  his  hold  on 
Congress  then,  though  he  continued  to  enjoy 
a  public  adulaUon  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
never  had  In  anywhere  near  the  same  degree. 
The    congressional    dUcontent    with    Mr. 
Kennedy    Is   not   confined   to   the   Southern 
Democrats    nor  the  Republicans.    The  liber- 
als are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  half  measures.    Even  some  of  the  mod- 
erates   think    Mr.    Kennedy    has    helped    to 
create  by  unfvilflllable  promises  and  bravura 
statements,  the  conditions  for  racial  demon- 
strations of  a  dangerous  character.     When 
faced  by  this  dangerous  condition,  the  Ken- 
nedy  tone   quickly   changes.     Equality   will 
have   to  come  slow  and  not  by   legislation 

alone.  ..^    .j     » 

It  Is  In  this  atmosphere  that  the  President 
has  proposed  his  program  to  hasten  the  In- 
evitable advance  of  Negroes  toward  higher 
levels  of  equality.  And  It  Is  a  shame  that 
this  question  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  Its  political  aspects. 

But  those  political  aspects  exist  and  it  U 
truly  amazing  that  Negro  leaders  do  not 
recognize  them.  Negroes  made  their  greatest 
advances  since  their  emancipation  In  a  Re- 
publican administration.  Whatever  Negro 
leaders  may  think  today,  no  clvU  rlghU  leg- 
islation was  recommended  to  Congress  by 
Roosevelt  and  none  was  enacted.  Harry  Tru- 
man was  the  first  President  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive program.  It  was  not  enacted 
President  Elsenhower  offered  a  program  In 
1956  and  It  was  enacted  In  major  part.  Again 
In  1960  on  President  Elsenhower's  Initiative 
clvU  rights  legislation  was  enacted. 

In  spite  of  the  urgent  promises  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1960.  Mr.  Kennedy 
delayed  for  more  than  2  years  offering  any 
kind  of  general  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
he  does  so  now  under  the  pressure  of  mount- 
ing racial  demonstration,  and  with  sentiment 
built  up  In  Congress  against  him. 

Theea  are  the  facU.  Now  It  Is  to  be  seen 
whether  President  Kennedy,  with  two-thirds 
of  Congress  under  Democratic  control,  can 
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do  as  much*  as  did  President  Elsenhower, 
whose  party  did  not  have  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

And  if  Mr.  Kennedy  cannot  win,  then  let 
the  blame  go  where  It  ought  to. 


Dr.  Walter  Compton,  of  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Returns  National  Treasure  to  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
short  time  ago  Dr.  Walter  A.  Compton, 
executive  vice  president  of  Miles  Labora- 
tories, Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  my  congressional  district,  per- 
formed a  generous  act  of  international 
significance  which  I  believe  is  deserving 
of  public  recognition. 

Earlier  this  yeai-  Dr.  Compton  returned 
to  Jai)an  the  700-year-old  Samurai 
sword  which  the  Japanese  regard  as  one 
of  the  three  most  valuable  such  swords 
among  the  national  treasures  of  Japan. 
This  13th  century  art  object,  known  as 
the  Kunimune  sword,  was  turned  over 
by  Dr.  Compton  to  the  Swords  Preserva- 
tion Society  in  Tokyo  on  March  28. 

Dr.  Compton,  a  collector  of  Japanese 
swords,  was  decorated  with  Japan's  Or- 
der of  the  Rising  Sun  and  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Japanese  Art  Swords  for 
his  unselfish  act. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Compton  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Lucius  D.  Battle  who  wrote  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errunent  to  Dr.  Compton  for  what  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Battle  described  as  his 
"magnanimous  act." 

Letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Battle  follows: 

Assistant  Secretary  or  State, 

Washington. 

Dr.  Walter  A   Compton. 
Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dear  Da.  Compton:  Congressman  John 
BRADEMAS.  of  Indiana,  has  Informed  me  of 
your  magnanimous  act  In  returning  to  the 
Japanese  people  the  Kunimune  sword,  one 
of  the  most  Important  national  treasures  of 
Japan. 

On  behalf  of  the  Department  of  rotate  I 
should  like  to  express  to  you  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  generosity.  It  U  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  hear  of  actions  by  Indi- 
vidual Americans  which  assist  us  In  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  vast  fund  of  good 
win  which  exists  In  Japan  toward  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Such  Individual  expressions  of 
friendship  may  In  fact  be  more  effective 
than  governmental  efforts  In  fostering  that 
friendship.  Perhaps  the  personal  loss  of  the 
sword  to  you  may  be  assuaged  somewhat  by 
the  realization  that  lU  return  to  Japan  will 
enhance  the  Image  of  our  Nation  In  that 
very  Important  country  of  the  Far  East. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Lucius  D.   Battle. 


Under  unanimous  consent.  I  also  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  by  Bettie 
East  published  in  the  Elkhart  Truth  con- 


cerning Dr.  Compton's  gift  as  well  as  an 
editorial  from  that  newspaper  entitled 
"Elkhartan's  Deed  of  Good  Will." 
The  article  and  editorial  follows: 

ELKHARTAN    RETtTRNS    NATIONAL    TREASURE    TO 

Japan Find     Bt     Dr.     Compton     Brings 

Decoration 

(By  Bettie  East) 
Dr  Walter  A.  Compton,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc..  was  carrying 
a  shotgun  case  when  he  departed  for  Japan 
late  In  March  to  attend  a  Japanese  medical 
association  congress. 

In  the  case  was  an  extremely  nondescript- 
appearing  sword,  slightly  curved  and  about 
3  feet  In  length,  which,  to  the  uninformed, 
would  appear  to  be  of  no  particular  value. 

Dr  Compton  returned  here  about  a  week 
ago  without  the  blade,  but  decorated  with 
Japan's  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  bear- 
ing the  distinction  of  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society  For  Preservation  of  Japanese 
Art  Swords. 

The  shotgun  case  which  Dr.  Compton 
gviarded  so  closely  on  his  Jet  flight  to  Tokyo 
was  used  to  return  to  the  Japanese  people 
one  of  their  most  Important  cultural  art 
properties,  a  blade  Identified  by  them  with 
the  spirit  or  "kaml."  of  one  of  that  coun- 
try's foremost  national  shrines. 

Dr  Compton  returned  to  Japan  the  700- 
year-old  Samurai  sword  which  he  had  Identi- 
fied as  a  Blzen  Saburo  Kunimune-.  one  of 
the  three  most  valauble  Japanese  swords 
among  the  nation's  national  treasures. 

The  Kunimune  (the  name  Identifies  It  as 
the  product  of  Its  13th  century  smith,  Sa- 
buro Kunimune  of  Blzen)  is  the  first  sword 
designated  a  national  treasure  to  be  returned 
to  Japan  after  World  War  II.  There  were 
42  blades  considered  "national  treasures"  or 
"important  art  objects"  lost  In  the  con- 
fusion of  the  war's  ending. 

How  the  blade  traveled  from  a  national 
shrine  In  the  southern  Kyushu  Province  of 
Japan  to  a  souvenir  coUectlon  In  Eastern 
United  States  U  not  known,  and.  as  Dr. 
Compton  said.  Is  Immaterial.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  directed 
that  all  Japanese  national  moniunents.  In- 
cluding such  swords,  should  be  respected  by 
occupying  forces. 

The  Kunimune.  which  Dr.  Compton  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Japanese  Art  Swords  for  display  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Tokyo,  is  the  hereditary 
treas\ire,  or  kaml,  of  the  Satsuma  clan,  one 
of  the  great  clans  of  Kyushu,  the  southern- 
most Isiand  of  Japan.  The  waxlike  clan, 
founded  In  about  AD  1200.  contributed 
many  military  leaders  to  Japan's  history. 

The  sword  has  been  continually  in  Shlmazu 
(Satsuma  clan)  family  possession  since  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century.  In  the  1920's 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  national  shrine  In  the 
Satsuma  Province— the  Terukunl  Jlnja.  at 
Kagoshlmar— by  a  descendant  of  the  former 
feudals  lords  of  Shlmazu.  to  mark  the  700th 
anniversary  of  the  family's  founding. 

Dr.  Compton  considers  his  Identification 
of  the  sword  as  the  Kunimune  a  connecting 
link  In  a  chain  of  coincidence.  But  one  of 
Japan's  top  ranking  authorities  on  the  art 
of  blades  said,  "I  choose  to  agree  with  you— 
but,  I  call  It  providential." 

The  many  coincidences,  or.  If  you  wUl.  acU 
of  providence,  which  led  to  the  sword's  recog- 
nition are  evident  In  Dr.  Compton's  account 
of  his  discovery.  Contrary  to  earlier  national 
press  service  reports  that  Dr.  Compton  had 
purchased  the  swc«-d  from  a  west  coast 
dealer,  the  sword  was  shrouded  In  anonymity 
In  the  weapons  collection  of  a  Pennsylvania 
resident,  and  actual  Identification  was  made 
lln  Dr.  Compton's  study  at  his  home  here. 

A  collector  for  30  years,  Dr.  Compton  Is 
constantly  searching  for  Japanese  artlfacte. 
swords  In  particular,  and  In  his  travels  makes 
It  a  point  to  contact  other  blade  collectors 
and  antique  dealers.    Four  years  ago  on  a 


personal  Jaunt  to  Pennsylvania  he  6toi)ped 
at  Hagerstown.  Md.  While  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  gun  collector,  and  ai*ked 
the  man  to  contact  him  If  ever  he  ran  Into 
any  blades  In  which  he  thought  Dr.  Comp- 
ton might  be  Interested. 

The  man  telephoned  Dr.  Compton  late  In 
February  and  said  he  was  traveling  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  Chicago  the  first  week  In 
March  and  had  "a  few  things  to  show  him." 

purchases  two  or  collection  ■* 

Upon  the  collector's  arrival  In  Elkhart, 
Dr.  Compton  examined  the  proffered  Items 
and  found  all  but  two  of  Uttle  consequence. 
He  purchased  the  two  which  had  aroused  his 
Interest,  and  explained  to  the  dealer  that 
the  one.  he  felt  sure,  was  of  "great  Import- 
ance." Just  how  Important  he  did  not  real- 
ize at  cursory  examination. 

The  pair  talked  until  midnight.  The  col- 
lector told  Dr.  Compton  he  had  had  the  blade 
several  years,  and,  to  his  recollection,  had 
picked  It  up  In  a  collection  of  souvenirs. 
On  several  occasions  he  had  considered  giving 
the  blade,  and  Its  simple  wooden  sheath,  to 
a  clergyman  friend  In  view  at  the  fact  that 
markings  on  the  blade  appeared  to  be  of 
religious  significance. 

IDENTinXS  SWORD  FROM  PHOTOCKAPH 

After  his  visitor  left.  Dr.  Compton  browsed 
through  his  vast  library  of  books  and  photo- 
graphs of  Japanese  sword  art.  At  2:30  In 
the  morning '  he  Identified  the  Kunlmxme 
from  a  photograph. 

On  March  25  Dr.  Compton  wrote  the  Tokyo 
National  Museum.  "After  careful  considera- 
tion. It  U  my  determination  that  this  blade 
should  be  returned  to  Japan,"  he  wrote.  "It 
Is  additionally  my  hope  that  It  can  be  re- 
tained with  other  great  masterpieces  of  this 
art  In  the  custody  of  the  Tokyo  National 
Museum  where  students  can  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  It. 

"It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  donate  It  to  the 
Japanese  nation,"  he  concluded. 

Acknowledgement  of  his  offer  came 
pronaptly  from  Nagatake  Asano,  director  of 
the  Tokyo  National  Museum,  and  Morltatsu 
Hosokawa,  president  of  the  Society  fcM-  Pres- 
ervation of  Japanese  Art  Swords. 

On  his  first  day  In  Tokyo  Dr.  Compton 
turned  the  sword  over  to  society  members 
at  the  museum.  Honorary  mwnbershlp  In 
the  society  also  was  conferred  on  the  Elkhart 
physician,  and  he  was  given  two  rare  short 
swords  as  gifts. 

NOTES   membership  CIRTiriCATE 

Dr.  Compton's  membership  certificate  halls  ' 
his  distinguished  contribution  over  the  years 
for  the  cause  of  preservation  and  artistic  ap- 
preciation of  Japanese  swords. 

The  next  morning  the  museum  displayed 
25  of  Its  most  Important  blades  for  Dr. 
Compton's  examination.  This  was  followed 
by  the  ceremony  at  which  the  Fourth  Cross 
of  the  Rising  Sun  was  conferred  on  the  Elk- 
hartan.  The  ceremony  took  place  In  the  of- 
fice of  Shunsaku  Kawahara.  chairman  of  the 
Cultural  Assets  Protection  Commission. 

He  called  attention  to  the  coincidence  that 
In  an  area  of  more  than  3,000  square  miles 
and  among  200  million  people  where  the 
artistic  character  and  Importance  of  these 
swords  remains  almost  wholly  unknown,  one 
of  the  few  Individual  students  of  that  art 
capable  of  recognizing  It  would  chance  to 
encounter  and  Identify  It. 

Many  years  of  study  have  brought  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  collection  of  blades 
and  library  to  the  point  of  today.  His  cur- 
rent collection  numbers  350  to  400  blades. 

He  considers  his  library  of  some  300  or 
more  volumes  as  Important  as  his  blades. 

TTintCCOCNIZXD  ART  PORM 

Dr  Compton  explained  that  his  mterest 
lies  in  his  beUef  that  these  swords  represent 
an  tmrecognlzed  art  form  which  he  believes 
comparable  to  Grecian  architecture  and 
Italian  painting.     He  said  he  also  is  Inter- 
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Mt«l  In  •te«l  a»  differentiated  from  Iron. 
StMl  U  m*n-in»de.  It  doesn't  exUt  In  nature. 
%n<X  he  consider*  It  one  of  man»  moat  Im- 
portant dlacovertea  In  materUl  form.  In 
bUMlemaUng  the  great  art  repre«>nted  In 
■teelmaklng  la  controlled  to  the  point  where 
It  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty,  he  said. 

BlJtKA«TAN-8    I>DD    OF    OOOO    WUX 

The  recent  return  to  Japan  of  that  700- 
year-old  Samxu-al  sword  by  Elkhartan  Dr^ 
Walter  Cknnpton.  executive  vice  president  of 
Ulles  Laboratories.  Inc..  Is  one  of  the  finest 
acu  in  behalf  of  International  good  will  by 
one  person  which  ever  has  come  to  our 
attenUon.  ,  ,.  , 

It's  not  easy  for  Americans  to  graep  fully 
what  the  sword  means  to  Japan. 

Whereas  American  history  as  we  know  It 
dates  from  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  the  Japanese  look  back  to  the 
Emperor  Jannu.  first  of  the  Imperial  line, 
who  ruled  some  2.«00  years  ago. 

The  particular  sword  found  by  Dr.  Comp- 
ton  was  a  Kunlmime.  produced  In  the  13th 
century  It  was  txuTied  out  by  a  Japanese 
artisan  of  great  sklU— at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  we  know  today  was  a  wilder- 
ness: ^     .     .  . 

What  If  a  fragment  of  Columbus  ship 
Santa  Maria  were  found?  Bven  that  would 
fall  short  of  what  the  Kunlmune  sword 
means  to  the  Japanese. 

For  the  Kunlmune  found  by  Dr.  Compton 
has  spUitual.  cultural,  and  patrloUc  slg- 
nlflcance.  aU  In  one  object.  It  Is  rated  as 
one  of  the  three  most  valuable  swords  among 
the  Japanese  national   treasures. 

Amidst  the  swirling  political,  economic, 
and  social  changes  since  VJ  Day,  the  Japa- 
nese have  clung  to  their  symbolic  traditions. 
Japan  today  Is  modern,  peace-loving,  and 
dMnocratlc  Way  back  on  January  1,  1»46, 
the  Japanese  Emperor  Hlrohlto  disavowed 
hU  family's  claim  to  divine  origin.  Tet 
Japanese  affection  for  Hlrohlto  has  Increased, 
if  anything.  Today  he  U  an  admired  symbol 
of  national  unity. 

The  Japanese  look  with  affection  upon 
symbolic  links  with  the  past,  somewhat  as 
Americans  see  no  InoonsUtwicy  In  restoring 
Williamsburg.  Va..  as  It  was  In  monarchical 
days. 

With  this  background,  we  begin  to  see  how 
Dr.  CXxmpton's  action  must  appear  to  the 
Japanese.  -^ 

Here  Is  an  American  so  Interested  and  so 
well  versed  In  Japwuieee  culture  that  he  was 
able  to  Identify  the  Importance  of  a  rare 
Japanese  art  treasxire,  after  buying  It  from 
an  obscure  source. 

Here  la  an  American,  moreover,  who  rated 
the  fertlngs  erf  others — In  a  fcH'elgn  country — 
ahead  of  his  own  natiiral  wish  to  add  to  an 
already  valuable  personal  collection. 

Here  was  the  living  refutation  of  the  Idea, 
too  often  peddled  by  critics,  that  Americana 
dont  try  to  learn  and  respect  others'  tradi- 
tions, that  they  think  only  of  themselves  and 
making  money. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Japanese  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  decoration  of  r>r.  Oompton 
with  the  fourth  Cross  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  with  the  seal  of  the  Japanese  emperor. 
Dr.  Compton  reflects  great  credit  both 
upon  oxu'  commvinlty  of  Elkhart  and  upon 
our  Nation  for  this  deed. 


Fre«dom  1»  a  Two-Way  Street 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, Jiine  25,  I  introduced  House  Joint 


resolution  515,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  My 
resolution  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  certain  nojisectarlan  religious  ob- 
servances. It  contains  four  sections,  the 
first  three  of  which  spell  out  some  of  our 
freedoms  which  concern  many  of  our 
citizens  The  last  section  merely  pro- 
vides for  proper  ratification  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  its  submission  to  the  States  by 
the  Congress. 

My  resolution  Is  short  and  to  the  point. 
I  would  like  to  take  each  of  the  three 
sections,  step  by  step,  and  give  some 
reasons  why  I  felt  Impelled  to  introduce 
the  resolution. 

SBCTtow  1  The  right  to  voluntarily  offer, 
read  from,  or  listen  to  nonsectarlan  prayers, 
or  to  permit  provision  of  time  for  prayerful 
meditation  In  public  schools,  public  Institu- 
tions, and  other  public  places  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged. 

This  section  grew  from  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  June  25.  1962.  by  a  six 
to  one  majority,  that  a  prayer  recom- 
mended by  the  New  York  Board  of  Re- 
gents—which the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  had  decided  was  all  right  as  long 
as  the  schools  did  not  compel  any  pupil 
to  join  in  the  prayer  over  his  or  her 
parents"  objections — was  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution.  This  is 
known  as  the  Engel  against  Vltale  case. 
Two  of  our  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
Justice  Frankfurter  and  Justice  White, 
took  no  part  in  consideration  or  decision 
of  this  case.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
was  delivered  by  Justice  Black,  and  con- 
curred in  by  all  the  other  Justices,  with 
the  exception  of  Justice  Stewart-— who 
most  definitely  dissented. 

Justice  Stewart  contended  that  the 
Court  had  misapplied  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle.  Rather  than  feeliivg 
the  New  York  Regents'  prayer  Interfered 
with  the  free  exercise  of  anybody's  re- 
ligion, he  felt  that  "to  deny  the  wish  of 
these  school  children  to  join  in  reciting 
this  prayer  is  to  deny  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  in  the  spiritual  heritage 
of  our  Nation." 

We  all  know  that  the  Constitution 
has  always  forbidden  State  favoritism  to 
any  religion,  but  when  the  State  encour- 
ages or  cooperates  with  religion,  it — ac- 
cording to  a  1952  decision  by  Justice 
Douglas — "follows  the  best  of  our  tradi- 
tions." 

I  do  not  believe  the  Justices  were  being 
intentionally  antlreligious — as  some 
claim— but  on  the  other  hand — it  is  difB- 
cult  to  keep  from  gaining  an  impression 
that  America  is  according  to  these  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  essentially  an  un- 
reUgious  Nation.  This  we  know  is  not 
true,  for  in  many  many  areas  our  Gov- 
ernment encourages  religion— as  long  as 
it  is  a  free  decision  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen to  accept,  reject,  or  choose  which 
V  religion  he  wishes  to  follow  or  not  follow, 
^  This  freedom,  as  I  have  stated,  is  a  two- 
way  street.  My  resolution,  would  simply 
make  certain  that  our  citizens  can  travel 
both  ways  on  that  street — in  other 
words,  the  street  is  not  entirely  blocked 
off. 


Sec.  2.  The  right  to  voluntartly  read  from 
or  listen  to  the  reading  of  sacred  scriptures 
In  public  schools,  public  Institutions,  and 
other  public  places  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged.. 

This  section  of  my  resolution  grew  out 
of  the  most  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision  on   June    17,    1963,    involving    a 
school  district  in  Pennsylvania  against 
Schempp  and  the  Baltimore  City  Board 
of   School   Commissioners   versus   Mur- 
ray— which  presented  the  issues  in  the 
context  of  State   action  requiring   that 
schools   begin  each  day  with  readings 
from  the  Bible.     In  this  case.  Justice 
Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
and  held  that  the  practices  at  issue  and 
the  laws  requiring  them  were  unconstitu- 
tional under  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment,  as  applied  to  the 
States  through   the    14th  amendment's 
guarantee  of  liberty.     All  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  concurred  in  this  decision 
with  the   exception— again — of   Justice 
Stewart. 

Justice  Stewart  stated  that  he  accept- 
ed  "without  question   that  the  liberty 
guaranteed    by    the    14th    amendment 
against  impairment  by  the  States  em- 
bracers in  full  the  right  of  free  exercise 
of  religion  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment."    He  also  accepted  "too  the  prop- 
osition that  the   14th  amendment  has 
somehow    absorbed    the    establishment 
clause,  although  it  is  not  without  irony 
that  a  constitutional  provision  evidently 
designed  to  leave  the  States  free  to  go 
their  own  way  should  now  have  become 
a  restriction  upon  their  autonomy."    He 
did  not,  however,  agree  with  the  'Insensi- 
tive   definition    of    the    establishment 
clause  contained  in  the  Court's  opinion, 
nor   with    the    different,    but,    I   think, 
equally    mechanistic     definitions     con- 
tained in  the  separate  opinions  which 
have  been  filed."    Justice  Stewart  fur- 
ther stated  that  "for  a  compulsory  State 
educational  system  so  structures  a  child's 
life  that  if  religious  exercises  are  held 
to  be  an  impermissible  activity  in  schools, 
religion  is  placed  at  an  artificial  and 
State-created   disadvantage."     Further, 
"Viewed  In  this  light,  permission  of  such 
exercises  for  those  who  want  them  is 
necessary  If  the  schools  are  truly  to  be 
neutral  In  the  matter  of  religion."    Jus- 
tice Stewart  then  clearly  stated  what 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  as  to 
what  this  case  has  brought  about,  and  I 
quote: 

And  a  refusal  to  permit  religious  exercises 
thus  is  seen,  not  as  the  realization  of  State 
neutrality,  but  rather  as  the  eetabllsiunent 
of  a  religion  of  secularism,  or  at  the  least, 
as  Government  support  of  the  beliefs  of 
those  who  think  that  religious  exercises 
should  be  conducted  only  In  private. 


In  my  resolution,  I  specifically  use  the 
phrase  "reading  of  sacred  scriptures" 
in  place  of  the  Bible,  or  Holy  Writ,  or 
Holy  scriptures.  Sacred  scriptures,  as  I 
have  used  it,  can  mean  any  sacred  writ- 
ing— of  whatever  faith,  or  even — If  the 
atheist  so  chooses— the  sacred  writing 
ouUlnlng  his  atheistic  beUef.  I  would 
like  to  again  quote  from  Justice  Stew- 
art's opinion  to  bolster  my  use  of  "read- 
ing of  sacred  scriptures" : 

What  our  Constitution  IndUpensably  pro- 
tects la  the  freedom  of  each  of  us,  be  he  Jew, 
or  agnostic.  Christian  or  atheist,  Buddhist 
or  freethinker,   to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to 
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worship  or  not  worship,  to  pray  or  keep 
silent,  according  to  his  own  conscience,  un- 
coerced and  xinrestralned  by  government. 
It  is  conceivable  that  these  school  boards, 
or  even  all  school  boards,  might  eventually 
find  it  impossible  to  administer  a  system  of 
religious  exercises  during  school  hours  In 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  this  constitutional 
standard — In  such  a  way  as  completely  to 
free  from  any  sort  of  official  coercion  those 
who  do  not  aflftrmatlvely  want  to  participate. 
But  I  think  we  must  not  assume  that  school 
boards  so  lack  the  qualities  of  Inventiveness 
and  good  wUl  as  to  make  Impossible  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 

Justice  Stewart  contended  that  the 
cases  before  the  court  contained  mere 
prophecy,  rather  than  proof,  that  chil- 
dren who  did  not  want  to  listen  to  Bible 
reading  were  handicapped — or  that  the 
excusal  provision  was  so  administered 
as  to  carry  overtones  of  social  Inferiority. 
He  also  felt  In  the  case  of  the  Mary- 
land—Baltimore City  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  against  Murray — that 
that  case  was  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  demurrer — and  the  Issue  of  whether 
or  not  a  teacher  could  be  dismissed  for 
refusal  to  participate  seems — among 
many  others — never  to  have  been  raised. 

He  concluded  that  both  cases  should 
be  remanded  for  further  hearings,  or  in 
other  words — for  the  taking  of  additional 
evidence. 

Let  me  point  out  that  my  resolution 
concerns  not  only  schools,  but  public  In- 
stitutions and  other  public  places.  I  feel 
It  Is  Important  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  such  a  way  that  both  mischief-makers 
or  serious  objectors,  cannot  take  away 
our  two-way  freedoms.  In  protecting 
the  one  side — we  must  not  leave  the  other 
side  unprotected,  or  without  defense. 
Neither  must  we  be  so  neutralized  that 
the  rights  of  all  are  denied. 

Section  3  of  my  resolution  states: 

The  right  to  make  reference  to  belief  In 
or  reliance  upon  God,  or  to  Invoke  the  aid 
of  God,  In  any  governmental  or  public  docu- 
ment, proceeding,  or  ceremony,  or  upon  any 
coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  shall   not  be  denied  or  abridged. 

Now  this  may  seem  to  be  a  case  of 
borrowing  trouble.  Many  may  not  think 
that  this  Is  necessary.  I  do,  however, 
and  in  support  of  my  feeling  will  quote 
from  a  statement  made  by  Justice  Clark 
in  delivering  his  opinion  to  the  Court  on 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  Bible- 
reading  cases: 

The  breach  of  neutrality  that  is  today  a 
trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon  become  a 
raging  torrent  and,  In  the  words  of  Madison, 
"It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first  ex- 
periment on  our  liberties." 

While  Justice  Clark  used  this  state- 
ment to  buttress  his  legal  arguments  for- 
bidding the  Bible-reading  exercises  In 
public  schools.  It  Is  clear  that  It  can  just 
as  easily  be  used  by  those  of  us  whose 
feelings  are  exactly  opposite.  Justice 
Douglas,  who  also  concuired  with  Justice 
Clark  and  the  six  others,  made  the  state- 
ment which  brought  about  my  fear,  and 
the  fears  of  others  on  this  issue  when 
he  said: 

Establishment  of  a  religion  can  be  achieved 
In  several  ways.  The  church  and  state  can 
be  one;  the  church  may  control  the  state  or 
the  state  may  control  the  church;  or  the 
relationship  may  take  one  of  several  possible 


foriM  of  a  working  arangement  between  the 
two  bodies." 

He  went  on  to  state : 

But  the  establishment  clause  Is  not  limit- 
ed to  precluding  the  State  Itself  from  con- 
ducting religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids 
the  State  to  employ  Its  facilities  or  funds  In 
a  way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
greater  strength  in  our  society  than  It  would 
have  by  relying  on  Its  members  alone.  •  •  • 
Through  the  mechanism  of  the  State,  all  of 
the  people  are  being  required  to  finance  a 
religious  exercise  that  only  some  of  the  people 
want  and  that  violates  the  Benslbilitles  of 
others.  The  most  effective  way  to  establish 
any  Institution  is  to  finance  It;  and  this 
truth  is  reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church 
groups  for  public  funds  to  finance  their 
religious  schools.  •  •  •  Such  contributions 
may  not  be  made  by  the  State  even  in  a 
minor  degree  without  violating  the  estab- 
lishment clause.  It  Is  not  the  amount  of 
public  funds  expended;  as  this  case  Illus- 
trates, It  Is  the  use  to  which  public  funds  are 
put  tliat  is  controlling.  For  the  first  amend- 
ment does  not  say  that  some  forms  of  estab- 
lishment are  allowed;  It  says  that  "no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be  done  di- 
rectly may  not  be  done  Indirectly  lest  the 
establishment  clause  become  a  mockery. 

This  to  me  means  that  these  two 
cases,  decided  by  the  Suprefhe  Court, 
are  only  the  beginning  of  "the  trickling 
stream"  that  "may  all  too  soon  become 
a  raging  torrent." 

Sooner  or  later,  those  who  object  to 
even  the  word  God  being  used,  will  find 
some  means  of  bringing  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  to  delete  the  word  from 
our  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  from  our  cur- 
rency, from  our  national  anthem,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will  be  en- 
joined from  permitting  our  churches  the 
tax  exemption  they  now  enjoy,  along  with 
other  nonsecular  institutions  in  this 
country.  Granted  that  some  of  our 
Justices  have  said  there  is  no  danger  of 
some  of  these  things  being  done  be- 
cause— in  the  words  of  Justice  Brennan, 
in  his  concurrence  in  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  cases: 

While  it  is  not.  of  course,  appropriate  for 
this  Court  to  decide  questions  not  presently 
before  It,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  religious 
exercises  In  the  public  schools  present  a 
unique  problem.  For  not  every  Involvement 
of  religion  in  public  life  violates  the  estab- 
lishment clause.  Our  decision  in  these  cases 
does  not  clearly  forecast  anything  about  the 
constitutionality  of  other  types  of  Inter- 
dependence between  religious  and  other 
public  Institutions.  Specifically.  I  believe 
that  the  line  we  must  draw  between  the  per- 
missible and  the  impermissible  is  one  which 
accords  with  history  and  faithfully  reflects 
the  understanding  of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

On  the  other  hand.  Justice  Clark,  who 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  ad- 
mitted the  "accord  with  history*  in 
these  words : 

It  Is  true  that  religion  has  t>een  closely 
Identified  with  our  history  and  Government. 
As  we  said  In  Engel  v.  Vitale.  (370  U.S.  421 
434  (1962),  "The  history  of  man  Is  Insepar- 
able from  the  history  of  religion.  And  •  •  • 
since  the  beginning  of  that  history  many 
people  have  dfvoutly  believed  that  'More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of.' "  In  Zorach  v.  Clauson.  343  UjB. 
306,313  (1952),  we  gave  specific  recognition 
to  the  proposition  that  "we  are  a  religious 
people  whose  institutions  presuppose  a 
Supreme  Being."  The  fact  that  the  Found- 
ing   Fathers   believed  devotedly  that   there 


was  a  God  and  that  the  imalienable  rights 
of  man  were  rooted  in  Him  Is  clearly  evi- 
denced In  their  writings,  from  the  May- 
flower Compact  to  the  Constitution  Itself. 

Yet,  Justice  Clark,  who  linked  the  ac- 
cord with  history  and  understanding  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  which  Justice 
Breiman  stated  would  prevent  many 
other  institutions  in  American  life  from 
being  attacked — might  find  it  necessary 
at  a  future  time  to  decide  other  cases 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
same  manner  he  decided  the  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  cases, 

I  do  not  feel  our  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, as  a  body,  to  be  hostile  to  religion 
in  this  country.  I  am  sure  their  opinions 
are  sincerely  stated  and  they  feel  they 
are  properly  buttressed  by  legal  and  his- 
torical arguments.  However,  our  Su- 
preme Couit  might  find  Itself  on  the 
horns  of  dilemmas  In  the  f  utiire — and  the 
makeup  of  the  Court  changes  from  time 
to  time. 

For  these  reasons,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
to  Introduce  my  resolution,  embodying 
several  aspects  of  our  national  life  which 
are  entangled  with  our  inescapable  his- 
tory of  being  a  religious  people.  Again — 
let  me  reiterate — freedom  is  a  two-way 
street.  We  must  not  prevent  it  being 
traveled  In  both  directions — and  above 
all — we  must  not  allow  it  to  be  blocked 
at  either  end  of  the  street. 


Ma|:na  Carta  of  Space 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

,  OF   NirW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  4.  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  present  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  account  of  the  discussions  of  the 
"Magna  Carta  of  Space"  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Inter- American  Bar  Association 
in  Panama  in  April  of  this  year.  The 
account  appears  in  the  Panama  Ameri- 
can. 

The  article  is  primarily  devoted  to  the 
remarks  of  William  A.  Hyman,  who  orig- 
inally proposed  the  "Magna  Carta  of 
Space"  at  a  convention  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  held  In 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  February  1961.  Mr. 
Hyman's  comments  at  this  most  recent 
conference  afford  us  an  ample  and 
worthwhile  discussion  of  a  very  timely 
concern.  Through  his  efforts  In  regard 
to  the  legal  problems  of  space  travel  he 
reveals  himself  to  be  a  forward -lo<*ing 
thinker  eminently  capable  of  offering 
concrete  and  constructive  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hjrman,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Interplanetary 
Space  Law  at  the  convention,  is  a  trial 
lawyer  of  international  repute.  With 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Panama  American,  Panama  City, 

R^ubllc  of  Panama,  Apr.  25,  1963  ] 
Bar  CoNviNTiON  Hears  Notib  Lawtxr  Dis- 
cuss Soverziontt-in-Space  Issue 

Legal  eyes  and  ears  about  this  world  are 
tiirned  toward  thhe  Republic  of  Panama  and 
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lU  capital  thU  week  where  Internationally 
famed  attorneys  are  creating  the  baaU  of 
laws  on  the  control  of  outer  apace  to  submit 
to  the  Oeneral  Asaembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tion* and  subcommltteee  pertaining  thereto 
as  among  principal  resolutions  on  their 
agenda. 

The  Space  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  failed  to  give  due  consideration  and 
take  appropriate  acUpn  on  the  Important 
queaUon  of  sovereignty  and  security  as  they 
become  Involved  In  the  use  of  space."  said 
William  A.  Hyman.  of  New  York  City  and  an 
internationally  known  trial  lawyer  who  spoke 
yesterday  before  the  13th  Conference  of  In- 
ter-American Bar  Convention  now  In  session 
in  Hotel  El  Panama  Hilton. 

Hyman,  former  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Subcommittee  on  Air  Space, 
and  former  member  of  the  committee  on 
aeronautical  law,  U  author  of  "The  Magna 
Carta  of  Space— the  Legal  Lodestar."  He  pre- 
sented a  resolution  before  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  during  Its  convention 
held  in  BogoU.  ColombU,  In  February  1961. 
Ths  resoluUon  was  fiUly  approved  at  that 
session  and  raUfled  by  the  new  council  In 
May  o(  that  year. 

YMt«rday  Hyman,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  interplanetary  space  law,  pre- 
sented his  "Magna  Carta  of  Space." 

In  polnUng  out  that  the  UJ*  Space  Com- 
mittee has  failed  to  give  due  conslderaUon  to 
the  subject.  Chairman  Hyman  said.  "It  failed 
to  request  the  Oeneral  Assembly  c*  the 
United  Nations  and  the  proper  authorlUee 
therein  to  make  mandatory  the  application 
at  IntemaUonal  law  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter  to  outer  space  and  the  celestial 
bodies."  ^       ^ 

"While  regretUbly  the  complete  and  sat- 
lafsctory  statement  of  basic  principles  was 
not  established,  yet  certain  other  develop- 
ments provide  a  basis  for  hope  and  encour- 
agement.'* he  continued.  "It  m\i»t  be  noted 
that  the  Committee  on  Pefuseful  Uses  of 
Outer  Space  of  the  United  Nations  has  now 
adopted  the  posiUon  that  It  is  desirable  to 
have  a  statement  of  basic  ftgal  principles 
rather  than  await  the  completion  of  an  ex- 
tenslTs  code." 

"It  Is  clear  to  all  that  weapons  alone  will 
not  provide  sectuity,"  Hyman  emphasized  as 
he  commented  upon  the  mad  dash  for  eu- 
polorlty  In  nuclear  arsenals  as  a  deterrent  to 
International  provocations  that  may  lead  to 
war.  The  dlstlngulahed  lawyer  declared  that 
n  statement  at  basic  principles  can  be  found 
in  specific  recommendations  by  the  Space 
Committee  he  heads  are  contained  In  the 
Mwg"*  Carta  erf  Sp«u;e  which  will  provide  a 
moral  and  ethical  as  well  as  legal  restraints 
against  Impulsive,  or  premeditated  military 
action. 

Hyman  submitted  his  Magna  Oarta  of 
Bgttx  yesterday  as  the  basis  upon  which  a 
daelaratlon  might  be  favorably  recommended 
to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  noted  attorney  pointed  out  that  Bail 
Warren.  Chief  Jvistlce  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  speech  before  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology  In  February  of  this  year  said 
that  a  society  governed  by  law  will  not  allow 
these  great  scientific  discoveries  to  be  used 
for  destructive  purposes. 

"World  without  law  Is  hellbent  for  de- 
struction with,  or  without  scientific  dis- 
coveries" Chairman  Hyman  quoted  the  Chief 
Justice  as  saying  In  his  speeoh. 

Continuing  his  description  of  what  he 
termed  a  "legal  vacuum  In  spcu^"  under  his 
>f»g"*  Carta.  Hyman  reminded  his  audience 
that  in  December  1963  Dr.  WUllam  Hayward 
Pickering  and  his  team  received  messages 
from  Mariner  II  86  milUons  mUes  of  >pac« 


away  from  Earth  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Venus,  which  was  the  first  time  In  history  a 
traveler  from  Earth  was  cruising  In  that 
range  of  tiie  heavens  and  the  feat  was  hailed 
as  the  greatest  achievement  to  date  In  the 
scientific  quest  of  space. 

"If  the  launching  of  Lunik  IV  by  the  Soviet 
April  a.  of  this  year  to  place  a  robot  on  the 
nKX>n.  preparatory  to  placing  a  man  there 
and  if  It  had  been  successful,  would  prompt 
the  question  of  whether  a  claim  might  be 
made  by  U.SS.R.  of  ownership,  or  exclu- 
sive control— political  or  commercial  •  •  •." 
Hyman  pointed  out 

"The  Soviet  stated  that  no  claim  of  owner- 
ship would  be  made  by  it  and  that  'the  moon 
belonged  to  the  world",  yet  In  the  absence 
of  the  restraining  force  of  an  International 
agreement  declaring  that  space  and  the 
Interplanetary  world  belong  to  all;  I.e.,  that 
It  Is  res  conununls,  there  would  be  no  bar 
to  a  reversal  of  the  position  of  the  Soviet — 
except  catastrophic  war,"  he  continued. 

In  hU  "Magna  Carta  of  Space.""  Hyman  gave 
what  he  calls  a  "lesson  In  history — and  a 
prophecy"  this  morning  and  took  hU  fellows 
back  to  the  time  of  Christopher  Columbus 
when  that  farslghted  sailor  dared  to  pioneer 
In  uncharted  space — of  the  15th  century,  the 
high  seas. 

"When  Columbus  sought  a  new  route  to 
India,  going  east  by  going  west,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  much  ridicule."  Hyman  stated  "In 
those  daywnot  only  the  a\erage  person  but 
leaders  and  sclentlsU  contended  the  world 
was  flat.  •  •  •  Columbus  urged  that  It  was 
round  "'  Upon  this  scientific  assumption  the 
rest  U  history,  but  Chairman  Hyman  stressed 
the  fact  that  his  royal  backers  conveniently 
forgot  some  of  the  terms  of  their  very  busi- 
nesslike contract  with  Columbus. 

"Today,  approximately  MO  billion  U  be- 
ing and  wUl  be  spent  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  in  the  race  with  the  Soviet  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon/'  the  attorney 
declared  "Will  thta  happen— will  there  be  a 
new  mlgraUon  to  ths  moon  •  •  •  and  will 
there  be  need  for  acceleration  of  this  mi- 
gration Into  the  Interplanetary  world?"  he 
questioned. 

Referring  to  devastating  weapons  of  de- 
struction In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  "mur- 
derous balance  of  terror."  Hyman  said.  "If  a 
small  amount  of  the  cost  of  contemplated 
extermination  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
survival,  undoubtedly  science,  aided  by  the 
restraint  of  law  would  give  us  greater  assur- 
ance of  peace  and  a  better  guarantee  against 
extinction."" 

"Today  U  the  day  of  the  Irrevocable  de- 
cision," Hyman  concluded.  "Once  a  world- 
nuclear  devastating  attack  has  been  made, 
there  can  be  no  recalling  the  blow;  there 
cannot  even  be  sufficient  retaliation  to  avoid 
world  catastrophe."* 

In  closing  Hyman  stated  that,  "The  void 
in  space  Is  law — it  must  be  terminated." 

"The  apathy  o*  the  public  Is  cause  for 
grave  concern.  Since  government  will  not 
often  act  until  made  to  act  by  the  aroused 
will  of  the  people,"  the  speaker  warned. 
"The  callous  Indifference  may  be  due  to  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  nations  to 
correctly,  fully,  and  properly  Inform  the 
conunon  man  ss  to  the  Implication  of  the 
Impact  on  life  caused  by  uncontrolled  and 
lawless  science." 

•Xaw  all  too  frequently  awaits  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  crisis  before  It  goes  Into 
action"'  Chairman  Hyman  said  In  closing, 
"Science  without  the  control  of  law  Is  the 
enemy  of  mankind  but  science  under  ths 
control  of  law  Is  the  benefactor  of  man- 
Itind — the  time  for  blastoff  Is  long  past — we 
have  been  too  long  on  the  launching  pad. 
We  must  now  go,  go.  go. 


The  Cbain  of  Command 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  remote  geographical  location 
the  civil  war  in  Yemen  has  had  very  lit- 
tle attention  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
parently even  the  American  press  is  not 
aware  of  the  decisive  role  being  played 
by  the  United  States.  I  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point,  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  News 
Leader  on  June  19,  and  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  the  Members: 
Thx   Chaik   of   Command 

Since  the  revoluUon  In  Yemen  began  10 
months  ago.  It  has  not  been  dlfncult  to  tell 
whose  side  the  State  Department  Is  on.  The 
United  States  has  been  backing  a  group  of 
anti-Western  socialist  rebels  with  every  direct 
diplomatic  weapon  at  hand.  Indirectly,  the 
United  SUtes  has  supplied  the  money  which 
leu  Nasser  keep  28,000  Egyptian  troops  In 
Yemen.  Last  weekend,  this  bizarre  policy 
took  a  new  twist:  The  SUte  Department 
told  newsmen  rather  offhandedly  that  there 
are  JKX)  to  1,000  Soviet  "technicians  and 
Instructors""  training  the  Yemeni  forces  we 
are  supporting. 

The  SovleU  have  trained  the  Yemeni  to 
use  American  aid  effectively.  More  than  200 
villages  loyal  to  the  royal  Imam  have  been 
burnt  with  napalm  Jelly  dropped  from  Soviet- 
made  bombers.  SovleU  have  been  known  to 
copilot  these  planes,  which  the  Egjrptlans 
have  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  revolution- 
aries. The  latest  bombing  raid  was  Ju«t  last 
week.  It  leveled  a  seaport  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
a  country  the  United  SUtes  Is  pledged  to 
defend. 

In  the  scabrous  politics  of  the  Mlt^le  East, 
there  are  seldom  any  clear-cut  choices  to  be 
made.  The  old  Imam,  the  political  and  rel- 
igious leader  of  Yemen,  was  distinctly  a 
feudal  relic.  His  son,  Mohamad  al-Badr. 
represenu  the  legal  and  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  Yemen;  his  hold  over  the  Imagina- 
tion of  his  people  U  so  strong  that  28,000 
Egyptian  troops  have  failed  to  subdue  him 
and  his  cause.  Yet  the  SUU  Department — 
and  the  UJf. — last  December  rushed  In  to 
recognize  the  Invading  Egyptians  as  the  offi- 
cial regime. 

Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.N.  should 
have  known  exactly  what  was  happening  In 
Yemen.  In  March,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  went 
to  Yemen  at  the  request  of  U  Thant.  Dr. 
Bunche,  with  his  usual  affinity  for  Marxist 
revolutions,  decided  that  Nasser's  troops  had 
won  the  day.  Although  he  pwlnUdly  refused 
to  visit  Saudi  Arabia,  he  blamed  Saudi 
Arabia  for  Inciting  reslsUnce  to  the  Social - 
UU.  A  few  days  later  the  United  Stetes  sent 
diplomat  Kllswcrth  Bunker  to  inspect  the 
scene.  Mr.  Bunker  Is  the  man  who  nego- 
tiated the  give-away  of  I>utch  New  Guinea 
to  pro-Oommunlst  Indonesia,  and  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  aid  to  Oonmiunlst-ln- 
fUtrated  Brazil;  Mr.  Bunker  reported  that 
the  Yemeni  SoclalUU  were  In  compleU  con- 
trol o*  Yemen. 

Yet  neither  Eh".  Bunche,  who  Is  still  pre- 
sumably a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes,  nor 
Mr.  Bunker  seemed  to  notice  that  the  Soviet 
technicians     were     already     pouring     Into 
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Yemen,  training  troops,  and  leading  missions 
of  Soviet-made  TU-16'8,  twin-Jet  medium 
bombers.  They  recommended  a  truce  which 
would  require  both  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt 
to  withdraw— leaving  the  SoclallsU  in  con- 
trol, supported  by  direct  U.S.  aid.  Saudi 
Arabia  reluctantly  agreed;  Egypt  has  refused 
to  withdraw  her  troops.  Since  the  attack  on 
the  Saudi  Arabian  seaport,  the  SUte  De- 
partment belatedly  acknowledges  that  there 
are  Soviet  technicians  In  Yemen. 

HTven  the  most  elemenUl  Intelligence  serv- 
ice could  discover  that  a  regime  we  are  sup- 
porting is  using  Soviet-made  bombers.  And 
who  could  be  training  Illiterate  tribesmen  In 
the  servicing  and  use  of  sophisticated  Soviet 
equipment?  After  the  exhausting  rush  to 
recognize  the  Socialist  regime.  SUte  was  too 
tired  to  ask  questions.  E^ren  American  news- 
men have  visited  the  mlllUry  compounds  of 
SoclallsU.  Yet  the  first  news  of  Soviet  men 
and  machines  involved  in  the  combat  comes 
many  months  later  from  a  Washington  press 
conference. 

Curiously  enough,  the  State  Department 
still  supporU  the  Yemeni  SoclallsU.  It  re- 
portedly backs  Nasser  In  his  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  UN.  truce.  The  best  clue  comes 
from  some  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee :  It  seems  that  the 
United  SUtee  has  lU  own  mlllUry  training 
program  for  Yemeni  Socialist  officers.  Both 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans  are  compet- 
ing to  train  men  to  attack  Western  Allies  and 
InteresU.  No  doubt  It  takes  time  to  work 
out  the  chain  of  command. 


Remarki    at    American    Nuclear    Society 
Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirORIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  HOvSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18  I  addressed  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety in  Salt  Lake  City.  Numerous  re- 
quests have  been  received  for  copies  of 
these  remarks  indicating  sufficient  inter- 
est in  the  subject  matter  to  warrant  in- 
clusion below  of  pertinent  extracts: 
Tmi   Atom    1963 

In  1963  the  atom  Is  "on  dead  center,"  and, 
I  believe,  lU  forthcoming  movement  Is  up. 
It  can  be  so  with  considerable  thrust  if 
those  responsible  for  the  political  aspecU 
of  the  business  perform  as  capably  as  you 
who  are  responsible  for  lU  technical  aspecU. 

This  view  perUlns  specifically  to  the  atom 
in  lU  role  as  a  power  source — that  Is  the 
principle  subject  of  your  technical  sessions 
here  In  Salt  Lake — but  also  peripherally  to 
to  lU  own  potentialities. 

HOW    THE    ATOM    COT    ON    DEAD    CKNTEB 

Perhi^w  the  best  way  to  see  clearly  how 
we  can  get  off  dead  center  Is  to  Uke  a  quick 
k)Ok  at  how  we  got  there,  even  after  public 
and  private  expenditures  of  almost  $2  bil- 
lion on  peacetime  power  from  the  atom. 
This  figure,  of  course,  does  not  Include  mili- 
tary expenditures  beginning  with  the  Man- 
hattan project  which  have  made  subsUntlal 
contributions  both  In  know-how  and  physi- 
cal asseU  which  support  civilian  nuclear 
power,  such  as  the  diffusion  planU  provid- 
ing enriched  uranium,  fuel  element  re- 
processing facilities,  and  the  like. 

At  least  two  majcw  miscalculations — of 
which  nobody  in  particular  and  everybody 


In  general  were  guilty — played  a  major  part 
in   esUbllshlng   today's  dead  centerlsm. 

First,  there  was  a  serious  undercalculation 
of  the  practical  difficulties  Involved  In  con- 
verting the  energy  locked  In  the  atomic  mass 
to  kilowatU  on  transmission  lines.  These 
problems  need  no  elaboration — the  members 
of  this  society  are  all  too  famlUsir  with  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  In  relation  to 
Initial  expectations  the  net  result  has  been 
a  massive  stretehout  of  the  time  scale  for 
the  promises  of  the  peaceful  atom  to  fall  due. 

Second,  there  was  a  serious  overcalcula- 
tlon  of  the  magnitude  of  economic  benefiU 
to  be  achieved  from  the  peaceful  atom.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  a  war-weary  and  war- 
Impoverished  world  desperately  sought  a 
magical  horn  of  plenty  as  a  panacea  for  all 
Ite  Ills.  Practically  free  and  unlimited  power 
from  the  atom  became  the  popular 
prescription. 

As  it  all  turned  out.  getting  kllowatU  out 
of  the  atom  proved  no  easy  Job  and  once 
we  got  them  we  discovered  they  possess  no 
Inherent  virtues — they  must  stand  equally 
in  economic  competition  with  any  other 
kllowatU. 

The  chilling  dlsllluslonments  consequent 
on  these  major  miscalculations  InevlUbly 
brought  on  a  confusing  period  of  reassess- 
ment as  to  both  the  problems  and  the  objec- 
tives of  our  nuclear  program.  During  this 
period,  our  nuclear  power  efforts  variously 
were  aimed  at  "beating  the  Russians."  or 
"International  prestige,'"  or  Just  plain  "sal- 
vaging the  Investment'  with  a  series  of  Oov- 
ernment  sponsored  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  to  keep  the  U.S.  nuclear 
capabilities  and  Industries  alive  until  some 
good  use  could  be  found  for  them. 
"^  Fortunately  the  time  of  "agonizing  reap- 
praisal"' is  now  at  lU  end  and  we  have  at 
hand  sensible  objectives,  a  realistic  Idea  of 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  surmounted  to 
achieve  them  and  a  reasonable  time  schedule 
for  bringing  the  whole  operation  to  fruition. 
All  we  need  do  Is  adopt  them  as  national 
policy. 

THE   AEC'S    REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

They  were  blueprinted  last  November  in 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  report  to 
the  President  on  civilian ,  nuclear  power. 
Someday  that  document  may  become  known 
as  the  Magna  CarU  of  nuclear  energy.  To- 
day It  Is  a  powerful  outline  for  getting  some 
place  worthwhile — In  a  proper  manner — and 
at  a  time  realistically  related  to  the  facts  of 
economic  and  technical  life. 

Reviewing  the  Nation's  conventional  en- 
ergy resources  as  against  the  rising  rate  of 
energy  consumption,  the  report  shows  ex- 
haustion of  low -cost  fossil  fuels  within  a 
century  or  less.  Apply  to  this  circumstance 
ordinary  rules  of  economics  and  It  gives  us 
this  c\e&T  objective  for  our  program  as  well 
as  lU  desirable  estimated  time  of  arrival; 
namely,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  nuclear 
power  should  supply  one-half  the  electric 
energy  generated  In  the  Nation  and  assume 
all  the  toUl  increase  In  electric  energy  re- 
qulremenU  thereafter. 

Next  the  report  reviews  the  fission  en- 
ergy content  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  re- 
sources and  finds  a  portion  available  at  rea- 
sonable cost  from  rich  readily  available  ores 
and  a  portion  available  only  at  Increasing 
cosU  from  poorer  ores  more  costly  to  ex- 
tract. This  means  fuel  for  thermal  con- 
verters like  fossil  fuels  Is  limited  and  ex- 
haustible. Apply  to  this  circumstance  the 
ordinary  rules  of  economics  and  It  gives  us 
this  clear  blueprint  for  the  technological 
direction  of  our  program;  namely: 

Initial  phase:  Prompt  stimulation  of  the 
use  of  thermal  technologies  now  passed  or 
passing  the  threshold  of  economic  compet- 
itiveness with  foesU-fuel  power  sUtlons  in 
higher  cost  fuel  areas. 

Intermediate  phase:  A  translUon  stage 
characterized   by    improving   nuclear   plant 


economics  through  higher  temperatures, 
longer  fuel  life,  and  other  technical  Improve- 
menU,  Including  the  introduction  of  such 
improved  converters  as  spectral  shift,  so- 
dium graphite,  gas  cooled,  and  heavy  water 
moderated  reactors. 

Final  phase:  A  long-range  prograni  of  de- 
veloping breeder  reactors  to  utilize  the  full 
potential  of  energy  available  In  nuclear  fuels, 
and  thereby  not  Just  conserve  our  national 
nuclear  energy  resources,  but  actually  mul- 
tiply them. 

We  are  now  well  Into  the  Initial  phase 
and  making  progress  in  the  intermediate 
and  final  phases.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  Intermediate  advanced  converter 
phase  will  last  considerably  longer  than 
might  be  expected  from  technological  con- 
siderations alone.  Our  electric  energy  re- 
qulremenU  approximately  double  each  dec- 
ade. By  the  end  of  this  century  they  will 
be  tremendous.  Consumption  of  conven- 
tional fuels  win  have  Increased  by  a  factor  of 
four  or  five.  The  use  of  Improved  con- 
verters win  necessarily  continue  well  Into 
the  early  decades  of  the  21st  century  while 
the  breeders  are  generating  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  new  fissionable  materials  to  pick  up 
and  keep  pace  with  the  stlll-growlng  energy 
demands. 

There  are  only  two  possible  hltehes  In  im- 
plementing the  program  called  for  by  the 
AEC'S  magnificent  report.  One  is  technical. 
The  other  political. 

Should  somehow  the  mysteries  of  con- 
trolled fusion  be  solved,  then  our  fission  pro- 
gram would  require  wholesale  reevaluatlon. 
But  I  hardly  believe  this  technical  con- 
tingency Is  Immediate  enough  to  change  our 
fission  plans  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Only  in  the  political  front  Is  the  threat,  at 
least  of  delay,  a  little  more  real.  When  the 
report  was  Issued  In  November,  I  believe  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  generally  shared  the  view  that  It  was 
a  commendable  Job  and  would  generally  have 
the  endorsement  of  the  administration. 
However,  during  our  February  "202"  hear- 
ings, we  were  told  that  another  study  was 
being  made  of  research  and  development  In 
all  the  energy  resource  areas.  It  was  quite 
apparent  that  the  administration  had  not 
given  Ite  endorsement  to  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Commission.  It  has  not  yet 
done  so. 

Now,  In  the  law,  we  have  an  old  maxim 
which  says,  "There  must  be  an  end  to  litiga- 
tion."' The  maxim  has  equal  applicability 
here — there  must  be  an  end  to  studies  and  to 
studies  of  studies.  You  can  hook  the  best 
turbine  up  to  a  study  and  it  still  won't  pro- 
duce a  kilowatt  of  electricity. 

I  hope — and  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Committee  share  my  hope — that 
the  administration  wUl  indicate  lU  endorse- 
ment of  the  Commission's  recommendations 
on  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program.  Un- 
less this  endorsement  is  forthcoming,  then 
I  predict  that  the  atomic  energy  program  will 
drift  aimlessly  on  a  sea  of  Inept  leadership. 
I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee will  this  year,  and  for  as  long  as  is  possi- 
ble in  lU  future  authorizations  of  annual 
funds,  proceed  as  though  the  report  had 
been  endorsed  and  make  every  preparation  to 
achieve  lU  objectives  at  the  time  they  are 
needed. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE     AXJTHORIZATION 

RESPONSiBn.rrT 

This  matter  of  authorization  power  cur- 
rently Is  a  sore  point  with  the  Joint  Conrunlt- 
tee  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  It  with  you 
for  a  moment. 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legisla- 
tion have  been  reviewing  the  AEC's  authori- 
zation budget  for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  we  are 
somewhat  concerned. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954  requires  only  that  funds  for 
construction  or  for   the   cooperative  power 
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reactor  demonstration  program  be  author- 
ized annually  by  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
entire  8pectr\im  of  the  remaining  budget.  In- 
cluding research  and  development  expendi- 
ture* U  not  subject  to  rerlew  by  the  com- 
mittee Approprlatlona  are  made  under  a 
blanket  authorization  provUlon  conUlned 
In  the  1954  act 

A  quick  look  at  the  AEC'a  budget  for  na- 
cal  year  1964  gives  a  perspective  on  thU  mat- 
ter The  Commission  haa  requested  a  total 
of  $3*4  bUllon.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  Com- 
mlsalons  authorization  blU  requests  only 
about  $300  million  for  construction  Items 
and  the  demonstration  program.  The  hard 
figures  show  that  only  about  8  percent  of  the 
overall  AEC  budget  will  be  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  formal  authorization  process  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Through  the  authorlzaUon  of  construction 
projectt  It  was  possible  In  the  early  years  of 
the  atomic  energy  program  to  exercise  a 
quantum  of  control  over  the  direction  of 
programs  roughly  commensurate  with  the 
Joint  Committee's  responslblllUea.  This  was 
true  because  In  the  early  days,  the  Commis- 
sion was  Just  beginning  to  build  the  capital 
plant  required  for  an  expanding  atomic  pro- 
gram, but  now.  that  capital  plant  Is  In  being 
For  the  most  part.  I  think  It  can  be  said  that 
today  the  guU  of  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram rertdea  in  the  operating  budget,  and 
this  Is  precisely  the  area  where  the  Joint 
Committee  has  no  statutory  authority  what- 

ever. 

Now  why  Is  this  Important?  Here  I  think 
It  Is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  com- 
mittee and  lU  responslbllltlee.  It  was  cre- 
ated as  the  specialized  arm  of  the  Congress 
concerned  with  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 
The  committee  U  now  entering  Its  18th  year 
of  active  participation  In  the  atomic  energy 
program  and  on  the  whole.  I  beUeve  It  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  It  has  a  record 
of  conscientious  and  generally  bipartisan 
handling  of  atomic  energy  affairs  which  Is.  I 
believe,  well  known  to  the  entire  Industry. 

In  short,  the  Congress  has  entrusted  some 
extremely  grave  responslblUtlea  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  But  the  facta 
are  that  the  course  of  events  over  the  years 
has  constantly  diminished  the  reviewing 
power  of  the  committee  needed  to  carry  out 
those  responsibilities.  The  Incongruous  fact 
Is  that  although  the  Commission  Is  required 
by  law  to  keep  the  Joint  Committee  currently 
and  fully  Informed  as  to  all  Ita  activities,  this 
specialized  arm  of  the  Congress  at  this  mo- 
ment has  no  statutory  right  of  review  over 
93  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

I  believe  that  this  problem  has  reached 
the  point  where  If  something  Is  not  done  in 
the  very  near  future,  effective  congressional 
control  over  atomic  energy  expenditures  will 
be  seriously  threatened.  Every  day  we  see 
practical  Illustrations  of  the  problem.  For 
Instance,  the  Joint  Committee  Is  asked  to 
recommend  the  authorization  of  a  specific 
construction  project.  But  very  often  sub- 
stantial funds  have  already  been  committed 
for  preliminary  development  work  long  be- 
fore congressional  authorization  Is  sought. 
And  the  construction  project  Itself  may  well 
be  only  a  small  part  of  an  enormous  overall 
prognun  of  research  and  development.  I 
think  this  Is  especially  true  In  the  area  of 
physical  research  where  the  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  an  accelerator,  for 
instance,  may  only  represent  a  minute  part  of 
the  research  and  development  program  built 
around  that  facility. 

In  short.  It  seems  to  me  that  once  th* 
Joint  committee  authorizes  a  specific  con- 
struction project,  we  are  "off  to  the  raeea." 
Its  authorization  of  a  small  portion  of  an 
over-all  project  may  signal  the  "green  light" 
tar  a  manunoth  program  requiring  large  an- 
nual expenditures  Indefinitely  Into  the 
future. 
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In  the  field  of  reactor  development.  I 
think  that  we  on  the  committee  can  see  a 
uend  toward  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental reactor  faculties  by  private  groups, 
the  Sefor  project,  for  Instance.  But  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that.  In  many  cases, 
the  AEC  provides  all  of  the  funds  for  re- 
search and  development,  without  which 
theM  facilities   would   not  be   built. 

In  general.  I  think  that  the  private  ap- 
proach to  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
Is  a  good  Idea.  I  strongly  support  Increased 
private  Initiative  In  the  atomic  energy  busi- 
ness. However,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  able  to  obligate  liter- 
ally tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  R.  *  D. 
over  many  years  without  any  review  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Unless  the  Congress  is  able  to  exercise 
some  control.  It  Is  possible  that  an  In- 
definite number  of  reactor  facilities  may  be 
built  upon  the  basis  of  enormous  Govern- 
ment commltmenU  for  R.  &  D..  without  any 
real  review  by  the  Joint  Conrunlttee. 

Let  me  sum  It  up  this  way.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  vested  a  grave 
trust  In  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  The  conunlttee  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  legislative  dverslght  of  the 
Nation's  atomic  energy  program.  The  com- 
mittee must  be  given  adequate  authority  to 
carry  out  this  responsibility.  I  believe  that 
my  general  views  on  this  matter  are  shared 
by  moet  other  committee  members.  I  don't 
think  It  is  any  secret  to  you  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  Influential  In  the  atomic 
energy  field,  despite  the  restrictions  Imposed 
upon  It  by  Its  limited  authority  under  the 
current  law.  However.  I  think  the  time  haa 
come  when  the  committees  statutory  au- 
thority should  be  made  equal  to  Its  solemn 
responsibilities. 

With  that  kind  of  authority,  to  begin 
legislative  oversight  early  In  the  game  I  be- 
lieve the  Joint  Committee  could  have  been 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  SNAP  pro- 
grams In  bringing  about  a  better  organi- 
zational and  administrative  setup  and  a 
firmer  targeting  of  objectives. 

With  that  kind  of  early  oversight.  I  feel 
the  rover  program  might  be  proceeding  with- 
out some  of  its  current  frustrating  delays. 
Pluto  either  would  have  been  chopped  off 
at  an  early  date  or  given  a  definite  green 
light.  Instead  It  Is  being  slowly  strangled 
to  death  because  no  one  really  wants  to  take 
responsibility  for  a  firm  "go"  or  "no  go." 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  armed  with  In- 
creased authorization  power  the  committee 
might  assist  considerably  in  accelerating  de- 
cisions definitely  to  pursue  or  definitely  to 
abandon  numerous  other  costly  areas  o* 
study  and  Investigation.  Thereby,  both 
scientific  manpower  and  money  might  be 
channeled  more  effectively  Into  development 
areas  of  most  promise. 

ABUT  MIIJTART  ftZACTORS  PROGKAM 

I  have  in  mind  here  the  current  mess  In 
the  Army  Military  Reactors  Program.  In 
which  there  are  requirements  pending  or 
threatened  for  small,  medium,  and  large 
portable  reactors — small,  medium,  and  large 
mobile  reactors — six  different  breeds  In  all — 
plxis  something  for  somewhere  In  the  Ant- 
arctic at  sometime — all  with  past,  present,  or 
planned  efforts  Involving  untold  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars — all  for  some  uses  or 
other  which  rsmge  from  clear  and  specific  to 
as  ambiguous  and  nebulous  as  political  party 
platforms. 

This  particular  situation  was  brought  to 
light  during  recent  authorization  hearings 
of  the  JCAE  when  a  question  was  asked 
about  a  $13  million  line  Item  for  the  military 
compact  reactor.  It  elicited  the  reply  that 
It  was  Just  part  of  a  $56  million  project, 
which  a  few  days  later  turaed  up  with  a  new 
price  tag  of  $77  million,  and  which  by  all 
past  experience  would  probably  end  up  cost- 
ing at  least  twice  that  amount.     Not  only 


that,  almost  $10  million  already  had  been 
spent  on  the  project  as  of  the  first  moment 
It  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee had  anything  to  say  about  It. 

A  distressing  feature  of  the  Incident  w.ns 
the  disclosure  of  an  apparent  lack  of  any 
clear  coordination  between  these  various 
military  reactor  programs.  Whether  mobile 
or  potable,  high,  low  or  medium -powered, 
each  eractor  type  seenrw  automatically  to 
bring  on  a  totally  new  and  costly  Individual 
program.  I  could  ascertain  no  thought  at  all 
of  evaluating  how  low-powered  reactors  al- 
ready researched,  developed  and  In  the  hard- 
ware stage  might  be  scaled  up  to  meet 
medium  and  high-powered  requlremenU  or 
more  powerful  hardware  scaled  down  to  meet 
lower  power  requirements. 

Perhaps   the   most    distressing    feature   of 
the  incident,  to  my  mind  however,  was  the 
apparent  total  submission  of  the  AEC's  mili- 
tary reactors  branch  to  Department  of  De- 
fense performance  requirements  and  specifi- 
cations— Irrespective  of  how  drastically  the 
cost    and    technical    problenw   of    producing 
the  end  product  might  be  eased  by  only  a 
modest  relaxation   In  such  requirements  as 
time   for   setUng   up   and    breaking  down   a 
mobile  plant,  some  slight  easing  In  weight 
and  number  of  package  limitations,  and  like 
Items.    In  such  matters,  there  Is  a  vast  need 
during  early  stages  of  decision  for  a  reason- 
able adjustment  of  military  desires  to  known 
and  predlcUble   capabilities  of   the  nuclear 
arts.     Perhaps   the   Joint  Committee   Is  not 
the  only   authority   with   the   knowledge  to 
do  this,  but  likely  It  U  one  of  the  few  with 
both  the  knowledge,  power,  the  will,  and  the 
courage  to  do  so. 

Right  now  the  Army's  military  reactor  pro- 
gram suffers  to  an  extent  from  the  same 
lack  of  reasonable  objectives,  reasonably  de- 
fined, which  plagued  the  civilian  reactors 
program  before  the  Commission's  November 
report.  It  Is  the  same  kind  of  "we  don't 
know  where  we're  going"  sickness  which 
killed  off  the  aircraft  nuclear  propulsion 
program.  In  contrast,  a  very  definite  objec- 
tive for  the  naval  nuclear  reactors  pro- 
gram— specified  and  reiterated  over  and  over 
again  by  the  Joint  Committee  back  In  the 
old  days  when  circumstances  placed  Its  au- 
thorization power  closer  to  the  Initiation  of 
programs  than  now — plus,  of  course,  a  hard 
driving  relentless  boss— proved  up  the  value 
and  feasibility  of  Intimate  legislative-execu- 
tive  Interrelationship   In   such   matters. 

UJ.S.   "THRESHia"   INQUiaT 

The  committee's  relationship  with  the 
naval  nuclear  programs,  as  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion, still  remains  cloeed  today.  At  all  times 
a  member  of  the  JCAE'S  steff  was  present 
during  both  public  and  secret  hearings  of 
the  Naval  Court  of  Inquiry  on  the  Thresher 
tragedy.  Periodic  reports  were  made  to  the 
conunlttee  membership  In  executive  session 
and  the  conunlttee  has  reserved  Its  privilege 
to  take  such  action.  If  any.  as  It  deems 
proper  In  the  premises.  I  cannot  comment 
at  this  time  as  to  what  the  committee  may 
do. 

NIW  NUCLIAR  ATTACK  SUBS 

However.  I  would  like  to  state  my  personal 
convictions,  held  long  before  the  Threshers 
loss,  that  the  Navy  has  yet  to  capitalize  on 
the  full  potentialities  Inherent  In  naval  nu- 
clear propulsion.  It  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job  with  the  Polaris  submarines  and  the  air- 
craft carriers — ships  which  necessarily  must 
be  large  In  size  and  therefore  follow  conven- 
tional warship  design  patterns.  Where  It  has 
failed  Is  In  respect  to  the  hunter-killer  sub- 
marines like  Thresher. 

Brute  forcing  materials  and  falwlcatlon 
techniques  to  their  limits  has  been  employed 
to  balloon  hulls  to  dimensions  large  enough 
to  envelope  all  of  today's  bulky  antUubma- 
rlne  warfare  paraphernalia  and  to  strengthen 
them  stiftlclently  to  cope  with  new  operating 
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parameters  of  speed,  depth,  and  endurance. 
Thresher  has  proved  this  to  be  a  risky  busi- 
ness. I  believe  naval  architects  and  engineers 
must  stop  magnifying  old  blueprints  and 
turn  to  new  concepts  of  a  totally  miniatur- 
ized submarines  of  the  ASW  type — miniatur- 
izing the  nuclear  powerplant,  all  electronic 
fighting  and  navlagtlng  eqiilpment  and  other 
Internal  features  as  well  as  the  hull  Itself. 
I  visualize  an  attack  submarine  perhaps  only 
100  feet  In  length  compared  with  the  Thresh- 
er's almost  300-foot  length — a  crew  reduced 
from  some  125  to  perhaps  15 — semiautomatic 
control  of  practically  all  fvmctlons  of  the 
vessel — and  possibly  the  use  of  such  wholly 
unconventional  materials  as  aluminum  or 
plastics  rather  than  steel  to  construct  the 
hull.  Development  would  be  expensive,  of 
course,  but  production  costs,  bearing  almost 
linear  relationship  to  tonnage,  would  be 
vastly  reduced.  Within  the  limits  of  naval 
construction  budgets,  It  might  be  possible 
to  build  four  of  theee  new  miniaturized  subs 
cajmble  of  vastly  Increased  performance  In 
every  respect  for  the  cost  of  one  Thresher. 
Possibly  both  the  size  and  the  lethal  striking 
power  of  our  undersea  fleet  could  be  tremen- 
doxisly  Increased  by  this  novel  concept  of 
development — which  Is  the  natural  and  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  potentialities  of  naval 
nuclear  reactors. 

OROWTNC  OPPOSmON  TO  SmNO  OF  REACTORS 

While  In  the  mood  to  pass  out  free  advice, 
I  would  like  to  close  with  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  this  group  might  make  a  much  needed 
nontechnical  contribution  toward  advancing 
the  cause  of  the  nuclear  Indvistry. 

One  of  the  most  dlstiu-blng  trends  which  I 
can  detect  affecting  the  future  of  atomic 
energy  Is  the  Increasing  opposition  to  the 
siting  of  nuclear  reactors  In  various  parts  of 
the  Unlived  States.  The  opposition  takes 
many  forms.  There  Is,  of  course,  always  the 
opposition  of  some  people  who  live  In  the 
proximity  of  a  proposed  Industrial  facility. 
But  In  the  case  of  nuclear  reactors,  tor  the 
most  part,  their  fears  grow  out  of  a  lack  of 
understanding.  And  then  there  Is  the  op- 
position of  those  who  really  should  know  bet- 
ter. For  Instance,  we  find  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr. 
David  Llllenthal.  making  wild  and  unfounded 
charges  concerning  the  location  of  a  nuclear 
reactor  near  Manhattan.  And  then  we  find 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  "Earthquake 
McUdall."  during  an  acute  attack  of  "sels- 
mophobla"  raising  public  hue  and  cry 
against  the  proposed  Bodega  Bay  reactor  be- 
cause, like  the  StanfcM-d  linear  accelerator.  It 
win  be  sited  near  the  San  Andreas  Fault.  We 
find  Chairman  Joseph  C.  Swldler,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Just  a  few  days  Eigo 
In  Etenver,  telling  th*  electric  power  Indus- 
try It  Is  spending  far  too  many  research  and 
development  dollars  on  nuclear  technology. 
Although  I  do  not  generally  subscribe  to 
the  "conspiracy  theory  of  history."  I  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whether  there  Is  an 
organized  campaign  against  atomic  energy 
being  developed  by  people  whose  motives  are 
less  than  pure. 

In  any  event,  regardless  of  the  reasons  for 
the  growing  opposition  to  the  siting  of  nu- 
clear reactors.  I  think  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  Industry  take  steps  to  create  some  type 
of  Independent  body  which  could  provide  the 
concerned  public  with  the  facts  on  nuclear 
reactor  safety.  I  am  afraid  that  If  some 
action  Is  not  taken  along  these  lines  tn  the 
near  future,  a  very  major  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  nuclear  power  will  be 
created. 

I  believe  that  an  organization  like  the 
American  Nuclear  Society  which  Is  composed 
of  Individuals  with  the  necessary  specialized 
knowledge  has  a  duty — acting  as  an  organi- 
zation or  through  Individual  members — to 
educate  the  lajmian. 

Do  not  permit  false  Information  to  stand 
unchallenged — do  not  permit  the  public  to 


be  Inundated  with  false  Information  directed 
toward  developing  public  opposition  to 
peaceful  yxecB  of  nuclear  energy  without  tak- 
ing steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

Each  one  of  you  in  your  home  area,  when 
you  see  a  false  statement  made  in  a  locsJ 
newspaper  or  periodical  about  the  dangers 
of  nuclear  reactors,  should  write  to  that 
paper  ch'  magazine  and  give  them  the  true 
facts.  You  have  a  duty  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  your  profession  to  do  so. 


Fighters  for  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF   Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  18  there  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  three  distinguished 
New  York  lawyers,  Bruce  Bromley, 
Bethuel  M.  Webster,  and  Samuel  I. 
Rosenman,  outlining  the  record  of  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fund. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  to  criticize  the  NAACP  for  being 
too  cautious  in  its  approach  to  civil 
rights.  That  is  a  most  unfair  criticism. 
I  think  that  this  letter  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  set  the  record  straight. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  letter  is 
signed  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  leading 
lawyers,  two  Republicans  and  one  Demo- 
crat: 

Fighters  for  Civil  Rights 

(Note.— The  writers  of  the  following  let- 
ter are  three  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar.) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Every  morning's  newspaper  proclaims  the 
Increased  tempo  of  the  struggle  to  obtain 
some  semblance  of  equality  for  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  are  Negroes.  In 
recent  months,  direct  nonviolent  action  has 
emerged  as  a  significant  tactic  in  this  strug- 
gle. 

We  recognize  the  important  effect  which 
this  kind  of  action  has  had  on  the  con- 
sciousness and  conscience  of  all  Americans  of 
good  will.  It  captures  headlines,  and  serves 
to  awaken  public  recognition  of  the  problem. 
But  In  order  to  obtain  any  lasting  benefits 
from  the  courageous  acts  of  those  men  and 
women — white  and  black — on  the  streets  of 
Jackson  or  in  the  lunchrooms  of  Birming- 
ham, It  will  always  be  necessary  ultimately 
to  resort  to  the  courts  of  law. 

We  feel  that  the  public  should  more  clear- 
ly recognize  that  permanent  progress  in  civil 
rights  has  been  the  realization  of  Justice 
under  law  and  by  the  processes  of  the  law. 
Too  little  known  is  the  fact  that  this  re- 
cent progress  under  law  has  been  very  large- 
ly the  work  of  a  private,  voluntary  organ- 
ization—the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund. 

involvement  in  cases 

The  fund  has  been  Involved  in  virtually 
every  major  civil  rights  case  of  the  past 
generation.  In  the  past  100  days  alone  its 
record  in  the  courts  has  been  nothing  short 
of  fantastic.  This  legal  aid  organization, 
formerly  directed  by  Judge  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall and  now  under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Greenberg.  Its  chief  counsel,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
stance Motley,  Its  associate  counsel,  has 
during  this  brief  period  of  a  lltUe  over  3 
months  achieved  the  following: 

A  decision  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
Invalidating  the  arrest  of  "sit-ins"  for  tres- 


pass In  stores  which  are  required  to  segregate 
by  city  ordinance  or  public  pronotmcement 
of  high  municipal  officials. 

A  decision  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
declaring  that  the  right  of  equal  ac- 
cess to  public  recreational  facilities  is  an 
Immediate  one;  and  that  the  "deliberate 
speed"  doctrine  applicable  to  schools  does 
not  apply  to  public  jjarks. 

A  decision  In  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
securing  reinstatement  of  1,100  students  ex- 
pelled from  Birmingham  elementary  and 
high  schools  during  the  recent  demonstra- 
tions there. 

A  decision  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Alabama  requiring 
admission  of  Negroes  to  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

A  decision  In  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  requiring  the  admission  of 
Negroes  to  the  public  schools  of  Savannah. 
Ga. 

A  decision  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  directing 
the  admission  of  Cleve  McDoweU.  a  second 
Negro  student,  to  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi Law  School. 

Two  decisions  In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt 
June  3,  1963,  further  tightening  the  stand- 
ards of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 

The  filing  of  a  suit  to  reduce  the  nxmiber 
of  Congressmen  from  States  which  discrimi- 
nate against  Negroes  at  the  polls. 

BIRMINGHAM    ARRESTS 

In  addition,  the  fund  has  pending  more 
than  120  cases,  including  protest  demonstra- 
tion cases  involving  well  over  6,000  defend- 
ants, among  them  every  one  of  2,500  Negro 
citizens  arrested  In  Birmingham. 

ITils  unprecedented  recent  record  calls  to 
mind  the  major  mUestones  of  successes  In 
court  which  It  has  obtained  In  the  last  30 
years: 

Year  1944:  Supreme  Court  decision  holding 
that  Negroes  cannot  be  excluded  from  vot- 
ing in  primaries; 

Year  1948:  Supreme  Court  decision  out- 
lawing racial  restrictive  covenants  In  deeds 
of  real  estate; 

Year  1954:  Supreme  Court  decision  direct- 
ing desegregation  of  public  schools  In  the 
United  States; 

Year  1962:  Decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Firth  Circuit  directing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  to  admit  James  Mere- 
dith, a  Negro; 

Years  1946,  1956:  Supreme  Court  decisions 
seciirlng  the  right  to  travel  without  discrimi- 
nation In  Interstate  and  Intrastate  travel,  re- 
spectively. 

It  Is  difficult  to  picture  what  race  relations 
in  the  United  States  would  be  today  If  this 
modest  organization  of  9  lawyers  working 
with  80  cooperating  attorneys  In  the  South 
had  not  been  so  successfully  using  the  proc- 
esses of  the  courts,  rel3rlng  on  the  Constltu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
equality  for  all  Americans. 

Bruce  Bromlet. 
Bethuel  M.  Webster. 
Samuel  I.  Rosenman. 


Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebling 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  20  Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebling  retired 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Nutrition  and  Con- 
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sumer-Use  Research,  after  a  fruitful  and 
distinguished  career  of  33  years  of  public 
service.  On  the  same  day.  the  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  two  research 
divisions  formerly  headed  by  Dr.  Stiebl- 
Ing  would  be  consolidated  with  the  four 
research  divisions  assigned  to  develop- 
ment of  improved  utilizaUon  of  farm 
commodities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  "merger,  as 
the  Agriculture  Department's  press  re- 
lease terms  it.  Is  likely  to  be  a  sad  case 
of  a  whale  swallowing  a  valiant  fish.  I 
fear  that  the  Department's  consumer- 
oriented  research  will  inevitably  be  sub- 
ordinated to  its  vastly  larger  program  of 
commodity  utUization  research  which  is 
conducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
producers. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  Freeman  to 
explain  the  steps  he  is  taking  to  assure 
continuance    of    a   vigorous    consumer- 
oriented  research  program  in  spite  of  this 
consolidation     I  am  confident  that  this 
is  his  intention,  but  the  history  of  his 
Department  in  this  respect  does  not  breed 
confidence.     Hence  I  call  this  adminis- 
traUve  "merger"  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
acUon  on  H.R.  6865  which  would  estab- 
lish an  independent  OfUce  of  Consumers. 
If  H  R.  6885  were  enacted,  a  competent. 
Independent  unit  of  Government  acting 
solely  in  the  Interest  of  consumers,  would 
give  all  of  us  some  assurance  that  agen- 
cies ostensibly  working  for  the  consumer 
were  not  subordinated  to  others  func- 
tioning In  the  Interest  of  organized  pro- 
ducers. 

Only  the  Unasable  Are  Freed  by  East 
Germany 

EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  natural  Interest  that  has 
been  regenerated  by  the  public  with  the 
news  stories  of  the  President's  reaction 
to  the  Berlin  wall.  I  think  it  timely  that 
we  point  out  many  other  conditions 
which  exist  In  East  Germany. 

Columnist  Sterling  Slappey.  In  his  col- 
umn of  June  14  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
discusses  the  apparent  policies  of  the 
East  German  dictatorship  In  permitting 
a  handful  of  their  citizens  to  reach  free- 
dom. I  Insert  this  article  into  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Onlt    the    Untjsabl*    Amx    Pkzzd    bt    East 
Germany 
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In  the  wordB  of  Ulbrlcht,  the  13  But  Oer- 

man»  were  •citizen*  of  our  republic  who 
have  received  pennUalon  to  leave."  They 
were  going  to  Join  members  of  their  fami- 
lies In  the  West. 

This  was  all  true  enough,  but  what  Ul- 
brlcht neglected  to  say  became  apparent  as 
the  12  crossed  over.  They  were  either  very 
old.  very  111.  or  very  young. 

They  were,  as  has  now  been  determined 
by  Western  sources,  all  classed  officially  In 
East  Germany  as  "unusable  In  the  produc- 
tion process."' 

This  means  simply  that  the  East  German 
CommunUts  no  longer  wanted  them  and 
were  anxious  for  them  to  become  a  burden 
on  West  Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

Over  the  last  a  years,  about  6.000  persons 
have  been  granted  p)ermlsslon  to  leave  East 
Germany,  the  great  majority  classed  as  un- 
usable. The  Communists  even  neglected  to 
take  up  the  refugees"  Identity  cards,  some 
of  which  were  stamped  "unusable." 

As  each  departed.  Ulbrlchfs  public  rela- 
tions and  propaganda  operators  planted 
stories  in  the  Communist  press  throughout 
East  Germany  calculated  to  show  how  good- 
hearted  the  regime  Is  and  that  there  really 
is  no  Iron  Curtain  In  Berlin. 

Before  the  Berllh  wall  went  up  In  August 
1961.  about  2.5  million  East  Germans  fled  to 
the  West.  Instead  of  being  old.  111.  or  too 
young  to  work,  most  of  these  refugees  were 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  students,  farmers, 
and  laborers. 

The  wall,  in  one  way  or  another,  cut  be- 
tween several  thousand  parents  and  their 
children.  Today,  nearly  2  years  after  the 
wall  was  built,  there  are  an  estimated  1.600 
children  still  In  East  Germany  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  In  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  in  West 
Berlin  until  recently  was  a  mother  who  each 
night  went  to  the  spot  on  the  border  where 
her  daughter  had  crossed  a  few  hours  before 
the  Communists  began  erecting  the  wall. 
The  child  went  to  see  an  aunt  and.  at  last 
reckoning,  has  never  been  allowed  to  rejoin 
her  parents  y 

The  Communists  approve  exit  visas  for 
children  only  occaslonalfy.  Every  time  one 
leaves,   the   propaganda  mill    turns   anew. 

The  youngsters  kept  by  the  Communists 
live  for  the  most  part  In  camps,  since  they 
us\ially  have  no  relatives  In  the  East.  Com- 
munist indoctrination  Is  heavy  In  the  camps. 
Much  of  this  Is  In  violation  of  the  so-called 
East  German  Constitution,  which  theoreti- 
cally gives  a  person  the  right  of  choice  of 
domicile. 

Six  months  ago  two  boys,  one  5.  and  the 
other  6.  somehow  got  across  the  East  German 
border.  Communist  police  put  them  In  a 
youth  camp  at  Magdeburg  and  the  boys' 
parents  In  West  Germany  were  not  notified 
for  8  weeks. 

Two  months  after  the  notice,  after  the 
parents  had  filed  an  appeal  for  their  re- 
lease. East  German  agents  went  to  the  par- 
ents and  said  the  boys  could  come  home  If 
the  parents  would  spy  for  the  Communists. 
The  parents  refused  and  reported  the  affair 
to  West  German  authorities. 

There  was  a  storm  of  protest,  but  not  for 
still  another  2  months  did  the  boys  come 
home.  When  they  did,  Ulbrlcht  hailed  the 
event  as  a  humanitarian  act. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


(By  Sterling  Slappey) 

BoNM. — In  the  pMt  few  days.  12  East 
Germans  have  been  allowed  by  the  Commu- 
nists to  leave  East  Berlin.  As  each  crossed 
the  frontier,  the  Communists  b«gan  drum- 
ming out  propaganda. 

The  propaganda  Is  surely  one  of  the  most 
cynical  programs  undertaken  to  date  by  the 
regime  of  Walter  Ulbrlcht. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Prortded,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  DocumenU  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $180  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  RepresentaUve.  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  186.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  wUl  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  gflven  In  the  Record. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  prlnUng.  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Friday,. June  28. 1963 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  al- 
most incalculable  worth  of  even  our  first 
modest  step  into  space  communications 
has  been  demonstrated  several  times  in 
recent  weeks,  as  in  the  recent  relaying 
of  spoken  words  and  photographic  Images 
of  newsworthy  events  across  the  Atlantic. 
If  we  ever  are  to  establish  a  dependable 
basis  for  lasting  peace,  greater  knowledge 
and  vmderstanding  on  the  part  of  all 
peoples  is  an  indispensable  ingredient. 
Even  the  limited  utility  so  far  of  Telstar 
hints  at  the  great  potential  in  bringing 
the  farflung  nations  of  the  world  closer 
together  by  such  devices. 

The  significance  of  the  initial  space 
satellite  in  terms  of  service  and  poten- 
tial economic  benefits,  and  the  role  which 
nuclear-age  communications  play  in 
modem  existence,  were  dramatically  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  talk  before  the  Los 
Angeles  Rotary  Club  last  June  14  in  my 
home  State  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Telephone  L  Tele- 
graph Co..  Frederick  R.  Kappell,  whose 
company  is  pioneering  in  this  field.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  his  speech  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Who  Profits  From  Risk? 
(By  Frederick  R  Kappel) 
It  la  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  I  greatly 
appreciate  your  Invitation. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  was 
3  years  ago  this  month.  The  way  things 
move  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  can  see  that 
If  I  had  suyed  away  longer  I'd  really  have 
trouble  catching  up. 

Three  years  ago  Memorial  Coliseum  was 
stUl  pretending  to  be  a  ball  park,  Pacific 
Telephone's  Investment  In  California  was 
♦700  million  less  than  It  Is  today,  and  I  was 
over  at  UCLA  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
satellite  communications  and  feeling  like 
Buck  Rogers. 

I  said  I  thought  the  possibility  was  very 
good  indeed.  I  said  this  because  I  had  gone 
over  the  subject  thoroughly  with  our  Bell 
Laboratories  scientists  and  engineers — It  was 
clear  that  they  were  optimistic — and  I  felt 
great  confidence  In  their  Judgment  and  their 
ability  to  meet  the  various  problems  and 
accomplish  the  Job. 

Now  the  evidence  by  actual  test  has  shown 
that  they  were  right  and  the  confidence  was 
Justified.  Telstar  I.  a  first  for  the  United 
States  last  year,  and  Telstar  n  today,  have 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  satellite  com- 
munications, and  If  another  3  or  4  years  don't 
see  a  commercial  satellite  system  shaping  up 
to  supplement  the  growing  network  of  ocean 


telephone  cables,  I  for  one  will  be  greatly 
disappointed. 

I  speak  of  both  cables  and  satellites  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  both  will  be  needed 
In  the  future  to  handle  oversea  communi- 
cations, which  are  Increasing  at  a  very  fast 
rate— almost  explosively  fast.  Our  respon- 
sibility m  the  Bell  System  of  course  Is  to  be 
ready  to  give  the  service  people  want  when 
they  want  It,  and  that  Is  why  we  have  been 
so  active  In  both  the  cable  field  and  the 
satellite  field. 

In  the  latter,  as  you  probably  know,  the 
responsibility  for  getting  a  commercial  sys- 
tem Into  being  now  lies  with  the  recently 
Incorporated  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  Theirs  is  a  many-sided  and  impor- 
tant Job.  They  will  have  arrangements  to 
make  with  the  communication  agencies  of 
foreign  countries.  They  will  have  financing 
to  do.  They  will  have  to  decide  what  kind 
of  system  U  best  suited  to  meet  the  fast- 
growing  Immediate  need.  And  then  comes 
the  whole  business  of  getting  the  satellites 
designed,  manufactured,  and  launched — all 
in  a  manner  that  will  Insvu'e  the  economic 
practlcabUlty  of  the  system  as  well  as  its 
technical  quality. 

At  that  point  the  satellite  corporation 
would  be  ready  to  rent  communication  chan- 
nels, and  at  this  end  of  the  line,  so  to  speak, 
we  in  the  Bell  System  would  probably  be 
their  biggest  customer.  That  is.  we  would 
be  their  customer  for  channels  that  we 
would  use  to  serve  our  customers. 

The  reason  for  the  Telstars,  then— both  of 
them— is  obvious.  The  first  need  has  been 
to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  possible,  as 
fast  as  possible,  about  the  technology  of 
space  communications.  We  In  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem wanted  to  make  every  reasonable  contri- 
bution toward  getting  the  Information  re- 
quired for  sound  economic  Judgment  about 
satellites  designed  for  thU  purpose.  And  as 
a  future  user  of  the  satellite  corporations 
facilities,  we  find  It  greatUy  to  our  advan- 
tage to  have  actual  experience  right  now 
in  using  space  communication  channels, 
learning  how  to  operate  ground  stations,  and 
so  on.  AU  thU  experimentation  and  the 
knowledge  gained  from  It  speed  the  day  when 
a  commercial  system  can  be  placed  In  serv- 
ice, and  this  Is  very  Important  to  us  be- 
cause, as  I  said,  time  Is  pressing. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  proceeding  to 
develop  and  build  Improved  ocean  cable  sys- 
tems. A  third  transatlantic  telephone  cable 
will  be  laid  this  summer,  a  cable  to  Japan  In 
1964,  and  there  are  other  projects  already 
scheduled.  Here  I  want  to  repeat  one 
thought  to  make  sure  there  Is  no  misunder- 
standing. Cable  and  satellite  systems  wUl 
complement  each  other  and  there  is  no 
question  In  my  mind  of  the  need  for  both. 
To  forecast  or  plug  for  international  com- 
munications by  one  means  only,  whether  It 
be  cables  or  satellites,  files  In  the  face  of 
common  sense  and  years  of  experience  In 
planning  and  providing  dependable  service. 
We  need  and  use  both  cable  and  micro- 
wave radio  systems  on  land.  This  has  been 
true  f  r  many  years.  In  the  same  way,  in 
future  years,  we  shall  need  and  use  both 
cables  and  satelUtes  (which  are  nothing 
more  than  microwave  relay  stations  In  the 
sky)   for  overseas  communications. 

Now  to  get  back  to  California — I  referred 
to  Pacific  Telephone's  California  investment. 
When  I  visited  Los  Angeles  In  1960  it  was 
♦2,600,000,000.     As  of  today,  it  is  up  around 


♦3,300,000,000.     This  as  I  said  represents  an 
increase  of  ♦TOO  million  in  Just  3  years. 

I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but 
to  Carl  Llndeman  and  me  this  U  an  awful 
lot  of  money.  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  money 
It  tekes  for  the  Bell  System  to  do  Its  part  in 
serving  growing  California. 

Last  month  one  California  family  decided 
to  move  to  New  York  and  that  was  front- 
page newo.  However,  I  understand  the  net 
inward  movement  to  this  State  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  Is  now  about  1 ,000  peo- 
ple a  day.  With  that  kind  of  tide  running, 
there's  no  question  that  the  telephone  com- 
panies and  m  fact  all  the  utilities  have  tre- 
mendous and  ever-increasing  service  obli- 
gations to  fulfill. 

That  brings  me  to  the  title  of  this  talk.  I 
called  it  "Who  Profits  Prom  RUk?"  because  I 
wanted  to  talk  generally  about  the  encour- 
agement of  risk-taking,  and  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make  is  simply  that  the  benefits  or 
profits  from  well-considered  business  risks 
are  pervasive  and  flow  In  all  directions. 

Who  profits  from  risk?  Obviously  not 
everyone  all  the  time;  ours  Is  a  profit  and 
loss  system,  and  the  word  "risk"  means  Just 
what  It  says.  But  the  successful  risks  bring 
profit  not  Just  to  a  business  but  to  its  cus- 
tomers—In fact  to  them  first  of  all,  for  It  Is 
surely  they  who  profit  most  when  business  is 
encouraged  to  venture  and  Innovate,  to  open 
new  roads,  to  offer  new  goods  and  services 
and  create  new  orders  of  value. 

Likewise,  to  create  employment  in  this 
growing  Nation,  with  Its  rapidly  Increasing 
labor  force,  we  simply  must  have  profits  that 
are  sufficient  to  attract  capital  and  spur  in- 
vestment  to  meet  new  needs. 

But  let  me  use  another  word  here  Instead 
of  "profits."  The  word  I  want  Is  "profitabil- 
ity-— and  the  distinction  is  Important.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  measure  prosperity  in 
total  profits  as  the  country  grows.  It  is 
downright  mUleading.  The  fact  is,  total 
profits  can  grow  while  profitability  declines — 
in  which  case  the  employment  problem,  for 
example.  Is  more  aggravated  than  helped. 
It  Is  profitability,  nothing  else — the  ability 
to  profit  from  risk— that  is  essential  to  create 
new  investment  that  expands  employment. 

Profit  for  everyone — this  is  what  our  profit 
system,  our  private  enterprise  system,  our 
private  risk  system,  can  and  must  accom- 
plish. This,  to  me,  is  everlastingly  the  goal 
to  shoot  for.  But  It  Is  a  goal  that  can  be 
realized  only  If  the  hope  of  profit  for  the 
enterpriser  stirs  his  enthusiasm  and  impels 
him  to  accept  the  discipline  of  risk. 

I  said  I  wanted  to  talk  about  this  generally 
and  I  do.  But  I  can't  Ignore  the  time  and 
place  I  am  in.  Here  In  California,  as  it  hap- 
pens, the  profitability  of  the  Bell  System  has 
been  limited  to  a  level  that  I  would  have  to 
call  marginal  at  best.  I  believe  this  would 
have  a  depressing  and  deadening  effect  if  it 
should  prevail  across  the  country. 

I  won't  take  your  time  with  this  at  length, 
but  will  only  make  a  few  points  briefly.  If 
Bell  S3r8tem  earnings  generally  were  limited 
as  they  are  in  this  State.  In  my  Judgment 
we  could  not  obtain  on  sound  terms  all  the 
capital  we  need.  We  would  be  forced  to  go 
slow  on  new  construction  to  Introduce  im- 
provements. We  would  not  have  the  same 
confidence  and  active  interest  on  the  part  of 
more  than  2  million  share  owners.  We 
could  hardly  carry  on  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  of  the  same  depth  and  breadth 
as  that  in  which  we  are  currently  engaged. 
I  don't  see  how  we  could  avoid  trimming 
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\Mck.  some  ot  tb«  tremendous  Investment  we 
•r*  making  eacli  ye^r  not  only  to  meet  and 
Sintlelpate  growth,  but  also  to  modernize 
communication  equipment  and  Introduce 
new  and  Improved  servlcea  for  biulness,  for 
agriculture,  for  government,  and  for  the 
home.  In  short.  I  would  say  the  almost  cer- 
tain results  would  be  less  construction,  less 
service  Improvement,  lees  progress,  less  em- 
ployment, and  a  lesser  tax  contribution  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now  I  shall  leave  such  disturbing  comment 
and  get  to  a  more  cheerful  note. 

It  seems  to  me  that  around  the  country 
there  Is  coming  to  be  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  function  of  business  proflt  than  I 
could  sense  a  few  years  ago.  I  haven't  any 
attitude  surveys  to  prove  It.  but  I  think  there 
are  Indlcatocv.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  the  strongest  come  straight  from  Wash- 
ington. Pot  all  the  differences  of  viewpoint 
among  businessmen  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams— and  there  are  certainly  wide  differ- 
ences— nevertheless  I  sense  that  Increasingly, 
leaders  In  government  do  recognize  the  need 
for  vitality  In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy: they  do  understand  that  the  dynamo  of 
profit  Is  essential  for  economic  growth;  they 
do  know  that  financial  strength  In  your  busi- 
ness and  mine  Is  the  necessary  foundation 
on  which  to  build  the  future. 

Z  have  even  seen  signs  of  this  understand- 
ing In  some  of  the  more  liberal  magazines. 
Not  long  ago  one  of  them,  although  It 
couldn't  resist  describing  "the  profit  squeeze" 
as  a  "battered  cllch*,"  nevertheless  pointed 
out  that  "the  prospect  of  a  buck"  In  profits 
was  stimulating  plant  Investment  In  help- 
ing the  economy.  The  language  wasn't  very 
complimentary  but  the  Insight  wsis  correct. 
And  the  same  liberal  Journal  has  even  said, 
apropos  of  my  own  business  (and  I  quote). 
"It  is  possible  of  course  to  argue  that  the 
public  Is  better  served  In  the  long  run  by 
letting  the  comp>any  earn  enough  In  the 
short  run  to  stimulate  forward-looking  plan- 
ning and  Investment." 

A  somewhat  grudging  statement,  perhaps, 
but  If  enough  writers  will  only  be  grudging 
In  the  same  way,  that  will  be  wonderfuL 
What  matters  is  simply  the  basic  under- 
standing that  profit  encourages  forward- 
looking  risk  and  everyone,  as  I  said,  profits 
from  that. 

I  can't  help  asking,  however — when  are 
we  going  to  see  this  point  In  clear  language 
and  bold  type  In  the  economics  textbooks? 
I  have  searched  through  more  than  one  and 
I  Just  do  not  find  it.  Teaching  economics 
without  centering  attention  on  risk  and 
proflt  is  like  making  a  watch  without  the 
works.  The  hands  simply  will  not  move;  and 
I  might  add — the  young  people  In  this  coun- 
try won't  be  able  to  tell  the  time  of  day  in 
an  economic  sense. 

This  leads  me  to  another  aspect  of  profit- 
ing from  risk;  I  mean  the  effect  of  risk  on 
Individual  p>eople  and  hence  on  the  character 
of  the  business  they  are  working  In.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  managers  In  any  business  need 
the  experience  of  running  risks  more  or  less 
constantly  and  learning  the  consequences 
whether  they  are  good*  or  bad,,  welcome  or 
unwelcome.  They  have  to  find  out  that  a 
good  risk  and  good  Judgment  on  It  will  bring 
reward,  and  a  poor  risk  Its  penalty.  Other- 
wise I  don't  see  how  they  will  develop  the 
personal  qualities  that  produce  a  quality  Job. 
Risk  is  a  discipline  everybody  needs.  I 
don't  mean  risking  your  life  or  your  safety 
or  your  bottom  dollar,  but  the  everyday  risks 
of  taking  personal  responsibility,  of  choosing 
one  way  against  another,  of  making  a  deci- 
sion Ind  being  ready  to  answer  for  it,  of  say- 
ing yes  and  saying  no,  of  measiiring  the  com- 
petition and  determining  the  way  to  meet  or 
beat  It.  And  I  think  the  liveliness  of  this 
discipline  Is  Immeasurably  heightened  when 
the  opportunities  for  reward  are  open-ended, 
as  In  competitive  Industry,  and  when  In  a 
regulated  business  there  is  enough  latitude 


to  stimulate  and  challenge  Intense  personal 
effort. 

What  any  business  needs  Is  the  urge  to  do 
Its  damnedest,  and  this  takes  people  who 
have  that  urge.  It  don't  see  financial  reward 
as  the  only  source  of  It — there  are  other  fac- 
tors that  are  equally  Important,  and  for  many 
people,  much  more  so.  But  we  need  all 
soxirces  of  energy  and  drive,  not  Just  some 
of  them,  and  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
opportunity  for  healthy  profit,  the  knowledge 
that  real  ability  and  top  performance  will 
have  their  reward — these  are  vital  to  de- 
veloping the  discipline,  the  alertness,  and  the 
Judgment  that  people  must  have  to  make  a 
great  business. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  single  out  the  one 
thing  In  our  business  that  might  be  called 
most  Important  to  our  fut\ire,  I  would  say 
It  is  the  spirit  In  individual  managers  that 
makes  them  alive  and  sensitive  to  every  op- 
p(»^unlty  to  get  something  done  tomorrow 
Just  a  little  better  than  they  see  It  being 
done  today.  And  this  same  spirit  will  have 
to  operate  Inside  them  to  build  the  personal 
competence  they  need,  because  nobody  can 
fix  anything  If  he  doesn't  know  how.  It 
isn't  just  a  matter  of  applying  old  expe- 
rience. It  Is  a  matter  of  t>elng  dedicated  to 
get  new  experience  too.  But  this  kind  of 
dedication  Isn't  generated  In  a  static  at- 
mosphere. A  stodgy  boss  can  dlsco\u-age  it. 
The  weight  of  the  rule  book  can  press  It 
down.  Finicky  regulation  can  put  a  dead- 
end sign  in  front  of  it.  Taxation  that  walks 
off  with  the  fruits  of  effort  can  kill  It.  Pub- 
lic distrust,  a  general  political  or  public 
view  that  business  needs  to  be  held  down, 
confined,  supervised,  restrained,  limited, 
curbed,  controlled — these  are  bound  to  weak- 
en the  win  of  Individuals  to  dedicate  their 
best  to  business  life. 

I  am  going  to  say  again  however  that 
I  think  public  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance of  lively,  vital,  successful  private 
enterprise  Is  growing.  I  think  this  under- 
standing Is  on  an  upward  trend.  I  think 
more  p>eople  are  realizing  that  profit  Is  the 
prime  mover  of  economic  progress — that  this 
is  the  engine  that  creates  new  Investment, 
new  productive  wealth,  and  new  Jobs  for  a 
rapidly  growing  labor  force.  In  fact.  I  think 
It  is  more  and  more  widely  understood  that 
without  adequate  margins  of  profit  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy,  the  country 
can  never  attain  a  more  favorable  rate  of 
economic  growth.  Just  as  an  Indication  of 
this  understanding,  let  me  remind  you  that 
with  all  the  uncertainties  that  surround 
Federal  tax  policy  and  legislation,  there 
seems  to  be  no  disagreement  today  on  the 
fundamental  goal  of  increasing  business  ac- 
tivity and  proflt  that  will  ultimately  yield 
increased  total  tax  revenues. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  been  saying, 
then  It  seems  to  me  It  Just  emphasizes  all 
over  again  what  a  tremendous  responsibility 
we  In  business  have. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  produce  pub- 
lic value  that  could  not  be  produced  In  any 
other  way. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  set  goals 
for  ourselves  that  we  will  have  to  strain  to 
reach. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  speak  out 
on  existing  or  proposed  policies  that  may 
Interfere  with  our  doing  our  best — I  don't 
mean  Just  stating  opinions,  but  giving  the 
facts  and  the  reasons  behind  our  views. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  give  em- 
ployees challenge  to  grow  on.  and  to  build 
managers  who  can  do  everything  tomorrow 
better  than  you  and  I  can  do  It  today. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  increase 
day-to-day  efficiency  and  equally  to  make 
the  most  Intelligent  use  of  proflt  and  all 
capital  funds. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  discern  con- 
sumer wants  more  acutely,  and  to  meet 
them  more  promptly  and  with  greater 
Imagination. 

We  have  the  responsibility  for  constant 
research  and  innovation. 


We  have  the  responsibility  to  live  by  ethi- 
cal standards  that  will  operate  to  Improve 
every  aspect  of  our  Job. 

You  may  say  this  all  sounds  Idealistic  but 
I  say  we  had  better  be  idealistic  and  no  mis- 
take about  It.  There  Is  no  confJct  between 
being  realistic  and  being  Idealistic.  There 
is  no  conflict  between  working  hard  for  fair 
rewards  and  being  fair  in  business  dealings. 
No  one  can  always  be  right,  but  he  can 
always  try. 

Can  free  enterprise  serve  private  alms  and 
public  ends?  I  not  only  believe  it  can,  I  am 
sure  It  must. 

So  far  as  the  Bell  System  Is  concerned, 
we  think  our  Job,  our  mission.  Is  to  put  com- 
munication services  at  your  disposal  that 
win  exceed  your  best  expectations.  Even  as 
I  say  that.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  times 
we  fall  short  of  what  you  want  and  what 
we  want  to  do.  But  we  have  no  complacence 
about  It — we  are  deeply  concerned  to  do 
better.  We  have  new  systems  and  services 
now  Just  starting,  and  we  have  more  to  come, 
that  will  do  more  and  more  for  you.  We  are 
sure  they  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  all 
business,  reduce  costs,  help  Increase  yoiir 
profits,  and  help  you  produce  better  values 
for  your  customers.  We  are  not  going  to 
be  satisfied   to  give  you   anything  less. 

In  widening  the  range  and  variety  of  com- 
munication services.  I  will  Just  say  in  con- 
clusion, we  have  Imparted  to  our  own  busi- 
ness a  considerably  higher  degree  of  risk 
than  we  faced  In  the  past.  Optional  features, 
conveniences,  and  arrangements  of  one  sort 
or  another  all  Introduce  new  elements  or 
risk.  But  we  have  acted  with  our  eyes  open. 
We  hope  regulatory  conunlsslons  will  be 
progressive  and  objective  enough  to  see  the 
public  value  in  a  rate  o(  profitability  that  Is 
consistent  with  these  risks.  And  we  have  the 
strong  hope  and  determination,  likewise,  that 
the  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  profits 
from  our  risk?"  will  be,  in  one  word — every- 
one. 

Thank  you.  I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  28,  1963 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26,  1963,  the  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  Hon.  J.  Edward 
Day,  was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Board. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  those  who  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  this  excel- 
lent address,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  Postmaster  General's  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Addkiss  bt  J.  Edward  Dat.  Postmastdi  Gen- 

DLAL,    AT    25th    AnNIVDISART    LUNCHEON    OF 

THE   Civn,   AiKONAtrncs   Board,   Washing- 
ton. D.C..  JtTNE  26,  1963 
It  is  a  great  leasvire  to  Join  In  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Yesterday  at  about  this  same  time  I  ad- 
dressed the  Aero  Club  of  Washington,  so  I 
am  really  flying  high  this  week. 


From  my  rather  lofty  vantage  point  I  con- 
gratulate the  members  and  staff  of  the  CAB — 
past  and  present — on  a  successful  quarter 
century  of  assistance  to  civil  aviation.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  guided  American 
aviation  through  a  period  of  phenomenal 
progress,  change,  and  expansion.  It  has 
aided  the  airlines  during  the  difficult  trans- 
ition to  the  Jet  age. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  In  1938  to  end  the  economic  chaos 
and  near  anarchy  which  prevailed  In  the 
aviation  Industry.  The  act  was  designed  to 
check  the  uncontrolled  competition  of  the 
previous  decade  and  to  give  the  young  In- 
dustry a  chance  to  develop  In  an  orderly 
manner.  The  act  recognized  that  the 
healthy  growth  of  aviation  and  reasonable 
rates  were  closely  tied  to  the  public  Interest. 
The  original  act  has  been  revised,  but  Its 
successor,  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
Imposes  upon  the  CAB  essentially  the  same 
declaration  of  national  policy  as  the  1938 
act.  The  CAB  must  consider  both  the  needs 
of  the  public  and  of  the  aviation  Industry. 
Chairman  Boyd  has  stated  the  CAB's  duty  In 
the  following  way: 

•We  must  see  to  It  that  the  United  States 
has  a  healthy,  vigorous  air  transportation 
system  which  meets  the  public  and  national 
needs.  It  must  be  safe,  adequate,  economi- 
cal and  efflcleat.  Its  charges  must  be  rea- 
sonable. It  must  be  without  unjust  dis- 
criminations, xmdue  preferences  or  advan- 
tages or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices.  Its  development  must  be  sound." 
As  you  can  see.  this  Is  no  easy  assignment. 
It  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  CAB 
was  not  able  to  start  with  a  clean  slate.  All 
11  existing  trunk  carriers  are  the  same  air- 
lines, or  the  successors  to  the  same  airlines, 
that  acquired  "grandfather  rights"  under  the 
1938  act.  The  large  carriers  were  formed  on 
the  basis  of  factors  other  than  a  well  planned 
national  air  route  system. 

The  CAB  also  came  under  great  pressure 
from  both  the  Industry  and  the  public  to 
allow  more  routes,  more  airplanes,  and  more 
markets.  The  great  Improvements  In  air- 
plane design  and  the  heightened  awareness 
of  air  travel  brought  about  by  World  War  II 
added  to  the  demand.  The  Board  had  Its 
work  cut  out  for  It  In  Its  attempt  to  order 
and  channel  the  Incredible  postwar  expan- 
sion in  the  Industry. 

Today,  the  11  domestic  trunkllne  carriers 
serve  more  than  600  points  over  routes  In 
excess  of  185,000  miles  In  length.  Twenty- 
four  smaller  carriers  provide  service  to  some 
900  smaller  communities  over  routes  in  ex- 
cess of  88.000  miles.  Three  carriers  provide 
domestic  all-cargo  service  to  38  points  over 
routes  In  excess  of  14.000  miles  and  another 
15  carriers  are  licensed  to  provide  supple- 
mental services.  Fifteen  carriers  are  au- 
thorized to  provide  service  to  a  total  of  428 
points  ouUlde  the  United  SUtes  over  routes 
In  excess  of  320.000  mUes. 

The  modernization  and  expansion  of  air 
service  Is  still  affecting  postal  operations. 
Less  than  2  weeks  ago  In  Alaska  the  last  of 
our  dogsled  teams  that  still  carried  mall 
was  replaced  by  an  airplane.  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  this  was  done  to  speed  up  service 
and  not  to  get  even  with  dogs  for  biting 
letter  carriers. 

Although  the  CAB  oversees  this  vast,  com- 
plex network.  It  has  only  about  800  em- 
ployees, making  It  one  of  the  smallest  agen- 
cies In  the  Government.  But  Its  fine  work 
has  made  It  one  of  the  best  known,  and  It 
has  demonstrated  that  size  Is  not  the  best 
criterion  of  value. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  considerably 
older  than  the  CAB;  Ben  Franklin  was  Post- 
master General  under  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  Postmaster  General  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  since  the  adminis- 
tration of  Andrew  Jackson. 

We  have  586,000  employees,  making  us  by 
far  the  largest  civilian  agency  In  the  U.S. 


Government.  We  had  150,000  employees  even 
back  In  1890.  We  handle  16  times  as  much 
mall  today,  with  less  than  4  times  as  many 
employees. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  old  but  not 
ossified.  We,  too.  are  «tlll  vigorous,  lively, 
and  changing.  The  Department  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  development  of  com- 
mercial aviation  In  this  country,  and  we  still 
give  an  Important  assist  to  the  airlines  which 
carry  our  mall. 

Between  1938  and  1953.  the  rates  the  Post 
Office  Department  paid  to  the  airlines  In- 
cluded subsidies  that  were  fixed  by  the  CAB. 
After  1953,  the  subsidies  were  paid  directly 
by  the  CAB.  The  Post  Office  Department 
now  pays  only  a  fair  charge  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  carriers. 

The  CAB's  stabilization  of  the  airline  In- 
dxistry  has  greatly  helped  us  In  providing 
reliable  and  rapid  airmail  service.  The  De- 
partment will  spend  about  $93  million  on  air 
transportation  this  fiscal  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  CAB  was  founded,  that 
figure  was  xinder  $25  million.  Since  this 
earlier  figure  reflects  a  subsidy,  the  change 
Is  actually  even  larger  than  Is  Indicated. 

Americans  today  send  nearly  2  billion 
pieces  of  airmail  annually,  an  increase  of 
750  percent  over  1938.  The  Increase  In  air- 
mail poundage  In  the  last  25  years  Is  twice 
that  large,  about  1,500  percent. 

Like  every  other  Federal  agency,  operating 
In  a  dynamic  political  and  economic  climate, 
the  CAB  has  at  times  been  enmeshed  In  con- 
troversy and  has  upon  occasion  been  at- 
tacked. Some  of  the  criticism  has  stenuned 
from  the  fact  that  the  CAB  must  balance  Its 
twin  functions  of  promotion  and  regulation. 

It  has  now  become  more  or  less  expected 
that  a  member  of  an  Independent  Federal 
commission  will,  upon  retiring.  Immediately 
call  for  Its  abolition  or  substantial  revision. 
Newton  Mlnow  followed  the  accepted  ritual 
when  he  vacated  his  FCC  Office  on  the  sev- 
enth floor  of  our  Post  Office  Department 
building  recently.  Louis  J.  Hector,  on  retir- 
ing from  the  CAB  In  1959,  wrote  President 
Elsenhower : 

"Not  with  the  Founding  Fathers  as  mem- 
bers of  Its  Board  do  I  think  the  CAB  as  now 
organized  could  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  the 
American  people." 

I  don't  know  of  any  Postmaster  General 
who  has  suggested  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment be  disbanded.  However,  sometimes 
we  are  told  by  others  that  the  Post  Office 
should  be  a  private  corporation  operated  for 
profit  Intsead  of  a  great  public  service 
agency.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
Item  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  one  of  our 
Washington  newspapers  not  long  ago: 

"A  second,  separate  John  Birch  Society — 
calling  for  abolition  of  the  socialistic  Post 
Office  Department  and  cola  beverages — is  now 
operating  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  it 
was  revealed  yesterday. 

"The  Baltimore  organization,  whose  full 
name  is  the  John  Birch  Chowder  and  March- 
ing Society,  is  headed  by  Attorney  Leonard 
J.  Kerpelman. 

"Kerpelman  said  the  society's  No.  1  aim  Is 
to  wage  Its  opposition  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

"  'By  soclallstlcally  delivering  people's  mes- 
sages for  them,'  he  said,  'the  Post  Office  De- 
partment makes  people  weak,  dependent  and 
without  moral  fiber.  Instead  of  leaving  them 
to  deliver  their  own  messages,  which  would 
make  them  strong.  Independent,  and  morally 
fibrous.' 

"Kerpelman  described  his  society  as  an  an- 
cient one,  driven  xmderground  by  Prohibi- 
tion: 'We  regard  the  more  recent  John  Birch 
Society,  the  one  that  hogged  all  the  publicity, 
as  a  very  late  starter.  Our  society  Js  better 
fit  to  deal  with  world  problems  tdilay.  be- 
cause we  have  been  underground  for  so  long 
we  are  more  completely  uncontamlnated  by 

any  Ideas  of  the  last  millennium."  " 

Of  course.  I  don't  agree  with  Mr.  Kerpel- 

man's  Chowder  and  Marching  Society.       I 


think  that  a  strong  and  efficient  Post  Office 
Department  Is  Indispensable  to  a  thriving 
economy.  Just  as  the  work  of  the  CAB  has 
been  Indispensable  to  the  ordered  expansion 
of  American  aviation. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  proud  of 
Its  own  role  in  starting  commercial  aviation. 
The  Department's  airmail  service  initiated 
the  commercial  use  of  the  airplane,  which 
before  that  time  had  been  built  only  for 
military  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Congress  authorized  contracts  for  the  car- 
riage of  mall  by  airplane  In  1911.  Since  the 
cost  could  not  exceed  other  means  of  trans- 
portation, airmail  flights  did  not  actually 
begin  until  1918.  The  first  trip  was  not  aus- 
picious. Careful  plans  had  been  laid  which 
called  for  a  plane  to  fly  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  with  a  stop  In  Philadelphia.  On 
the  morning  of  May  15,  1918,  In  the  presence 
of  President  Wilson  and  other  Government 
flgures.  Including  an  obscure  young  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  called  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a  pioneering  aviator  set  out  with 
the  first  load  of  alrmaU. 

But  he  got  his  directional  signals  mixed 
up  and  wound  up  In  Waldorf,  Md.  His  mall 
had  to  be  carried  back  to  Washington  and 
taken  to  New  York  by  train. 

Despite  the  faltering  start,  airmail  routes 
were  gradually  established  over  much  of  the 
country.  The  Post  Office  Department  made 
the  first  transcontinental  filght  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1920. 
with  the  plane  carrying  16,000  letters  and 
averaging  80  miles  an  hour. 

In  those  days,  flying  was  a  dangerous,  un- 
certain, and  sometimes  madcap  business. 
Runways  for  takeoff  or  landing  did  not  exist 
and  there  was  no  air-to-ground  communica- 
tion, no  beam  to  follow,  and  no  marked 
course.  The  mail  'planes  were  converted 
Army  DeHavilands  with  open  cockpits,  fab- 
ric-covered wooden  frames,  and  a  top  speed 
of  100  miles  per  hour.  Once  a  pilot  left  a 
field  nobody  knew  where — or  if — he  was  until 
he  arrived. 

The  few  Instruments  on  the  panel  were  of 
uncertain  accuracy  and  adaptability.  Gaso- 
line capacity  limited  the  plane  to  a  few 
hours'  flight,  and  the  motors  were  unpredict- 
able and  tended  to  stop  at- any  time.  When 
the  motor  stopped  it  could  be  started  only 
by  spinning  the  propeller,  a  difficult  Job 
which  resulted  In  many  bruises  and  some 
near  decapitations. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  planes  were 
used  In  the  airmail  service  from  May  1918  to 
October  1921.  Only  50  of  these  were  In  flying 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  iierlod.  Another 
26  were  still  available  but  undergoing  repair. 
Of  the  others,  101  had  crashed,  7  burned, 
and  37  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  one  reason 
<x  another. 

Thirty  men  were  killed  In  airmail  service 
In  about  the  same  period.  In  1920  there  was 
one  fatality  for  each  100,000  miles  flown.  By 
comparison,  the  1962  fatality  rate  for  sched- 
uled domestic  passenger  service  v^as  one 
fatality  for  each  172  million  miles  flown,  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  air  safety  work  done  by  the 
CAB  and  FAA. 

The  men  attracted  to  hazardous  Job  of 
flying  the  mall  In  the  early  days  were  a  dar- 
ing, temperamental  and  cai-6free  group.  The 
Post  Office  Department  had  no  choice  but  to 
accommodate  itself  to  their  hljlnks  and  ec- 
centricities, because  as  some  official  said  with 
resignation,  "the  mall  mvist  go,  but  who  In 
hell  Is  going  to  take  It?" 

The  pilots  seemed  fond  of  letting  the  mall 
wait  around  In  balmy  weather,  but  took  a 
kind  of  fierce  pride  In  defying  bad  weather. 
One  man  took  time  off  to  bombard  a  village 
with  toilet  paper.  Another  arranged  to  buzz 
antelopes  into  a  fence  comer  where  a  con- 
federated waited  to  butcher  them. 

The  most  famovis  of  all  air  mail  pilots  wa« 
Charles  Lindbergh,  who  served  on  a  contract 
route  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Fly- 
ing northbound  on  this  route  on  November 
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3.  192«.  Lindbergh  ran  out  of  fuel  and  waa 
forced  to  Jump  from  hla  plane.  Dean  Smith, 
a  colleague  of  Lindbergh's  reported  a  craah 
landing  with  thla  terae  message: 

-Lauded  on  cow.  killed  cow.  scared  me. 
Smith."  Another  air  mall  pilot,  one  Kenneth 
Unger.  was  forced  to  crash  land  after  his 
motor  failed.  Unhurt,  he  borrowed  a  horse 
to  return  to  town.  Evidently,  he  was  less 
skilled  In  handling  the  horse  than  his  plane, 
because  the  horse  threw  him  for  another 
crash  landing,  and  this  time  he  broke  his 
ankle. 

Lindbergh  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
air  mail  service  to  make  his  historic  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris  In  May  1927.  During 
a  Paris  Interview.  Lindbergh  said.  "I  am  an 
air  mall  pilot  and  expect  to  fly  the  mall 
again."  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  later 
did  fly  his  old  route  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  once  again. 

Although  the  Post  Office  Department 
actually  carried  mall  up  to  August  1927,  It 
gradually  sxirrendered  Its  operations  as  soon 
as  contractors  with  the  ability  and  sufficient 
financial  backing  to  perform  the  service 
could  be  secured.  The  Department  fostered 
and  nurtured  commercial  aviation  and  then 
turned  It  over  to  private  enterprise. 

We  have  other  examples  of  a  similar  pat- 
tern In  Post  Office  history.  In  most  Indus- 
trialized foreign  countries,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  broadcasting  facilities  are  owned 
by  the  government.  In  the  United  States, 
we  feel  that  these  lunctlons  are  best  left  In 
private  hands.  However,  the  telegraph  began 
as  a  Government-fostered  enterprise  in  this 
country. 

A  telegraph  line  was  opened  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  In  1845.  It  was 
built  at  Government  expense  by  its  Inventor. 
Samuel  P.  B  Morse.  Postmaster  General 
Cave  Johnson  fixed  the  cost  at  1  cent  for 
every  four  characters. 

When  Morse  offered  his  patent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $100,000.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment turned  It  down  as  unpromising.  Post- 
master General  Johnson  advised  Morse  "that 
the  operation  of  the  telegraph  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  had  not  satisfied 
him  that  under  any  rate  of  postage  that 
could  be  adopted;  Its  revenues  could  be  made 
equal   to  Its  expenditures." 

Postmaster  Genertil  Johnson's  crystal  ball 
was  a  mite  clouded,  but  so  were  the  crystal 
balls  of  later  seers.  Here  Is  a  story  that 
appeared  In  a  Boston  newspaper  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago : 

"A  man  about  46  years  of  age.  giving  the 
name  of  Joshua  Coppersmith,  has  been  ar- 
rested In  New  York  for  attempting  to  ex- 
tort funds  from  Ignorant  and  superstitious 
people  by  exhibiting  a  device  which  he  says 
will  convey  the  human  voice  over  metallic 
wlrea.  He  calls  the  Instrument  a  'telephone' 
which  is  obvloiuly  intended  to  Imitate  the 
word  'telegraph'  and  win  the  confidence  of 
thoee  who  know  the  success  of  the  latter 
Instrument.  Wcll-lrvformed  people  know 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  transmit  the  human 
voice  over  wires  as  may  be  done  with  dots 
and  dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse  Code, 
and  that,  even  were  It  pxjsslble  to  do  so,  the 
thing  wo\xld  be  of  no  practical  value.  The 
authorities  who  apprehended  this  criminal 
ore  to  be  congratulated,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
his  punishment  will  be  prompt  and  fitting, 
that  It  may  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
conscienceless  schemers  who  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures." 

The  bad  prophets  have  not  been  restricted 
to  the  field  of  communications.  As  late  as 
1901.  Wilbur  Wright  doubted  that  man  would 
fly  "within  a  thousand  years. " 

We  need  not  feel  superior  to  the  bad  gues- 
sers  of  times  past.  Wilbur  Wright,  despite 
his  own  skepticism,  went  on  to  fly  the  first 
heavler-than-alr  machine  with  his  brother 
only  2  years  later.     We  have  a  copious  share 


ot  the  timid  and  unimaginative  amongst  us 
today. 

There  are  those  who  are  against  the  at- 
tempt to  fly  a  man  to  the  moon  l>ecause 
they  say  it  would  co«t  too  much.  There  are 
those  who  oppose  renewed  efforts  to  reach  a 
teat-ban  agreement  on  the  grounds  that  we 
have  failed  before.  There  are  those  whose 
only  answer  100  years  after  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  to  the  demands  for  equality 
and  Justice  of  Negro  Americans  Is  more  pa- 
tience and  further  delay.  The  following 
words  were  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In 
1862: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  •  •  •  As  our 
case  Is  new.  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.     We    must    disenthrall   ourselves." 

Today,  we  must,  once  again,  disenthrall 
ovirselves. 

I  wish  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  happy 
birthday  and  continued  success  In  guiding 
the  aviation  Industry. 

Happy  landings  to  all  of  you. 


Making  Democracy  Work  Better 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  28,  1963 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  receiving  many  favorable  comments 
on  the  quality  of  the  essays  written  by 
the  honorable  mention  winners  of  the 
McGee  Senate  Internship  Contest.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  two  more 
of  these  essays,  by  Deborah  Davis  and 
Robert  P.  Schuster,  both  of  Natrona 
County  High  School  in  Casper.  Wyo., 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BfAKiNG    Democract    Work    Bettke 
(By   Deborah   Davis.    Natrona  County    High 
School) 
Montesquieu.  In  the   Spirit   of   Laws,  vol- 
ume 38,  stated  that.  "The  Ideal  democracy 
consists  of  Institutional  arrangements  for  ar- 
riving   at    political    decisions    which    realize 
the  common  good  by  making  the  people  It- 
self decide  Issues  through  the  election  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  to  assemble  to  carry  out  Its 
will."     Yet   Che  Federalist,   volxmtie   43,    goes 
on    to  elaborate   upon,   "the   confusion    and 
Intemperance    of    the    multitude."     adding 
that.   "In  all  very   numerous  assemblies,  of 
whatever  character  composed,  passion  never 
fails  to  wrest  the  scepter  from  reason.     Had 
every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every 
Athenian    assembly    would    still    have    been 
a    mob."      This    conflict    Is    essentially    the 
problem  In  American  politics  today;  we  must 
work  to  represent  fairly  the  various  factions 
and    minority    groups    In    Congress,    yet    we 
must  achieve  a  national  cohesion  to  expedite 
policymaking    decisions.      Our    current    po- 
litical structure   Is.  for   the  most  part,   the 
product  of  the  original  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of    175  years  ago.  and   deserves  the 
veneration  we   have  accorded  It.     But  It  is 
also  a  system  of   checks  and   balances  and 
Interlocked  gears  of  Government  which  re- 
quires  the  consensus  of   many   groups  and 
leaders  fcefore  the  Nation  can  act.  and  which 
forces  us  to  pay  a  heavy  price  of  delay  and 
devitalization. 

An  architect  of  the  Constitution,  James 
Madison.  t)ellevlng  In  majority  rule,  yet 
afraid  of  majority  tyranny,  designed  a  po- 


litical model  to  prevent  popular  forces 
working  through  the  Government  from  being 
too  strong.  Essentially  the  Madlsonlans 
deal  with  one  another  by  bargaining  and  ac- 
commodation rather  than  by  direction  and 
command.  They  are  often  divided  over 
spectflc  policies,  but  what  unites  them  Is  the 
Joint  defense  of  a  system  that  consolidates 
their  power. 

The  Jeffersonlan  strategy  stressed  major- 
ity rule  as  against  the  Iifadlsonlan  system  of 
minority  checks;  and  according  to  the  strat- 
egy, size  and  diversity  would  be  enough  of  a 
check  against  majority  tyranny.  Jefferson 
believed  that  sectional,  economic,  and  other 
group  lines  would  cut  across  parties  to  form 
overlapping  membership  so  that  no  majority 
could  afford  to  be  politically  Immoderate  if 
It  hoped  to  malnUln  lUelf.  Under  the  Jef- 
ferson formula,  once  a  majority  party  had 
been  pieced  together  and  lU  leaders  had 
taken  over  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, the  majority  could  govern  rather  free- 
ly and  vigorously  within  Its  broad  mandate 
as  Jefferson  did. 

Effective  majority  rule  on  a  national  scale 
In  a  continental  nation  demands  a  durable 
popular  majority  organized  by  a  leader  who 
can  depend  on  his  followers  In  moments  of 
need  The  Madlsonlan  emphasis  In  American 
politics  has  resulted  In  a  four-party  system 
In  which  both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  are  split  in  what  has  been  termed 
"Congressional"  parties,  which  draw  power 
from  relatively  small,  local  InteresU  (the 
Madlsonlon  mlnorltj  factions),  as  opposed 
by  the  "Presidential"  parties,  which  draw 
power  and  perspective  from  large  national 
Interests  (the  diverse  Jeffersonlan  majori- 
ties). 

The  base  of  the  congressional  system  Is  the 
one-party  district,  as  established   and    pro- 
tected by  the  State  legislatures.    Since  State 
legislatures  are  usually  controlled  year  after 
year  by  the  same  party,  the  legislatures  nat- 
\irally  carve  up  the  districts  to  benefit  their 
own  party.     They  can  make  every  congres- 
sional district  approximately  equal  In  popu- 
lation and  absolve  the  legislature  from  the 
charge  of  gerrymand'^rlng.  yet  at  the  same 
time  divide  the  State  eo  expertly  that  some 
districts  remain,  or  become,  hopelessly  non- 
competatlve.       In     congressional     elections, 
aside  from  great  sweeps,  about  160  Republi- 
can and  about  the  same  number  of  Demo- 
cratic seats  never  switch  to  the  other  party. 
The    Congressmen    from    a    "safe    seat"   Is 
politically  committed  to  the  status  quo.     He 
operates    in    a    world    of    political    localism 
because    he   does    not    want    to   disturb   the 
existing  arrangements,  and  he   has  a  won- 
derful Incentive  to  stay  put — the  rule  of  sen- 
orlty.     No  other  major  Western  democracy 
rewards   Its   polltlcans  with  so  much   power 
for  so  little  relevant  accomplishment.     The 
congresslonallsts.   the  committee   chairmen, 
are  generally  for  States  rights,  local  elections, 
restricted    franchise,    minority    rights,    rural 
overrepresentatlon.  checks  and  balances,  con- 
gressional power,  the  danger  of  "n\ass"  rule, 
powerful   committees,    the    senorlty    system, 
the  filibuster — In  short,  the  Madlsonlan  sys- 
tem In  all  Its  ramifications. 

The  Presidential  party,  headed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, emerges  as  a  champion  of  national 
principles.  Although  the  congressional  party 
can  gerrymander  within  the  congressional 
districts,  the  Presidential  party  has  the  elec- 
toral college  which  favors  the  urban  masses 
and  therefore  a  national  orientation.  The 
Presidential  party  generally  follows  the  lines 
of  world  government,  the  abolition  of  war. 
altruistic  relations  with  the  outside  world, 
academic  fiscal  policy,  redistribution  of 
wealth,  brotherhood,  majority  rule,  progress, 
welfare  for  the  underprivileged,  science  and 
scientific,  attitude,  and  civil  liberties.  The 
congressional  party  Is  not  so  much  against 
these  principles  as  they  are  primarily  for 
other,  which  principles  I  have  already  men- 
tioned.    The  congressional  and  Presidential 
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parties  diverge  Into  two  very  different  and 
opposed  ways  of  life,  and  the  clash  between 
them  produces  four-party  politics  In  Amer- 
ica. 

We  can  choose  bold  and  creative  national 
leaders  without  giving  them  the  means  to 
make  their  leadership  effective.  They  must 
manage  multiparty  coalitions  as  the  French, 
for  example,  did  before  de  Gaulle.  To  act. 
American  leaders  have  had  to  gain  the  con- 
currence not  simply  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters,  but  of  majorities  of  different  sets  of 
voters  organized  around  leaders  In  mutually 
checking  and  foot  dragging  sectors  of  govern- 
ment. The  price  of  this  has  been  enfeebled 
policy. 

To  improve  the  situation,  we  need  a  new 
kind  of  blpairtlsanshlp.  We  need  national 
control  of  national  InteresU.  The  presi- 
dential and  congressional  parties  must  be 
merged  organizationally.  For  example,  na- 
tional offices  like  President,  Senator,  and 
Representative  ought  to  be  placed  together 
on  the  ballot  and  separate  from  candidates 
for  State  and  local  offices,  so  that  voters 
could  choose  national  officers  on  national 
criteria  and  local  officers  on  local  criteria. 

The  National  Government  should  control 
national  elections.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  a 
man  who  moves  to  Alabama  or  Mississippi 
must  wait  2  years  before  he  can  vote  for 
presidential  candidates  he  has  observed  for 
years.  The  national  parties  must  buUd 
grassroots  memberships  which  ore  orien- 
tated to  the  national  party's  tradition,  doc- 
trine, and  policy. 

The  i>artles  and  their  candidates  should  be 
financed  on  a  mass,  popular,  systematic 
basis.  It  Is  better  that  a  lot  of  people  give 
a  little  than  a  few  give  a  lot.  A  large  dues- 
paying  membership  of  the  national  party 
should  help,  and  there  should  be  legal  re- 
strictions on  the  total  amount  of  money 
that  one  man  (or  family)  can  contribute. 

Representatives  should  be  elected  to  a  4- 
year  term,  to  coincide  with  preeldenUal 
terms.  The  2-year  term  Is  an  anachron- 
ism, and  the  off-year  elections  form  one  of 
the  bases  of  the  congressional  party  system. 
The  22d  amendment  should  be  repealed. 
Many  people  feel  that  It  makes  a  "lameduck" 
of  a  second-term  President. 

The  electoral  college  should  be  changed, 
although  any  change  should  be  considered  in 
light  of  Its  effect  of  four-party  politics.  Per- 
haps If  the  congressional  parties  gave  up 
their  gerrymandered  and  one-party  dis- 
tricts, the  presidential  parties  would  yield 
their  own  gerrymandering  in  the  electoral 
college. 

I  list  these  proposals  in  a  mixed  spirit  of 
humility  and  conviction.  I  realize  that  I 
am  a  minor  and  haven't  even  voted  in  a 
national  election  yet.  I  can't  possibly  be 
famUlar  with  all  the  problems  that  face 
both  parties,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  xmleea 
we  adopt  these  proposals  we  will  be  vmable 
to  define  our  national  piirpose  and  mobilize 
oxir  strength  rapidly  enough  to  be  able  to 
attack  the  complex  problems  that  beset  u« 
at  home  and  abroad. 


Making   Dxmocract  Work  Betti* 

(By  Robert  Parks  Schuster.  Natrona  County 

High  School) 

"The  destiny  of  mankind  Is  not  decided 
by  material  computation.  When  great  causes 
are  on  the  move  In  the  wcH-ld  •  •  •  we  learn 
that  we  are  spirits,  not  animals  and  that 
something  Is  going  on  In  apace  and  time, 
which,  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  spells  duty." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Winston 
ChurchlU  In  1941  when  the  call  for  duty  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  democracy — 
a  war  was  being  waged.  Today  we  are  In- 
volved In  another  war,  a  war  of  convlctlona, 
a  war  of  Ideals,  a  war  not  to  be  won  by  bul- 
lets and  missiles,  yet  the  caU  to  duty  Is  as 
demanding. 

Charles  Dorsey  has  said  that:  "Uks  h\iman 
behavior,  a  civilization  is  made,  not  born. 


Uke  life  Itself,  It  must  be  nourished  day  by 
day.  ceaselessly,  with  new  energy,  and  new 
materials,  or  It  sickens  and  dies."  In  other 
words.  It  Is  on  individual  responsibility,  your 
respoiislblllty  and  my  responslbUlty  to  nour- 
ish our  system  of  government — democracy — 
BO  that  it  will  not  decay.  To  make  democracy 
better,  we  must  meet  the  challenges  to  free- 
dom. 

These  challenges  to  freedom  may  be  overt 
In  the  form  of  a  50  megaton  bomb  or  covert 
In  the  form  of  communism.  Our  fathers 
fought  in  wars  where  the  challenges  were 
made  completely  clear  as  the  cold  steel  of 
the  bayonet  slid  Into  their  body.  The  chal- 
lenge was  Just  as  great  yet  not  as  clear  when 
our  soldiers  were  captured  and  brainwashed. 
The  most  glaring  challenge,  however,  Is  our 
Internal  weakness.  As  the  youth  and  adults 
In  a  free  society,  we  are  given  more  rights, 
more  privileges,  and  necessarily  more  respon- 
sibilities than  In  any  other  political  systems. 
We  must  fulfill  these  responsibilities.  This  Is 
o\ir  duty,  yet  we  fall;  this  Is  otir  responsibil- 
ity, yet  we  neglect  It;  this  Is  our  challenge, 
yet  we  do  not  meet  It. 

In  a  free  society,  this  end  can  be  reached 
by  many  methods.  We  can  develop  pride 
In  our  government,  we  can  cultivate  desire 
and  patriotism;  we  can  vote  intelligently; 
we  can  Individually  learn  what  freedom  Is. 
The  key  word  In  all  of  these  methods  is 
the  individual.  Freedom  Is  an  Individual  ex- 
perience and  the  challenges  of  this  experience 
must  be  met  by  the  individual,  not  by  an  tm- 
related  group. 

R.  L.  Sharpe  In  his  poem  "The  Builders" 
has  expressed  this  idea: 

"To  each  Is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass,  a  set  of  rules; 
And  each  must  make,  'ere  life  Is  done, 
A  stumbling  block,  ot  a  stepping  stone." 

We  have  all  by  birth  been  given  our  bag 
of  tools — the  ideals  of  democracy.  It  is  up 
to  the  Individual  to  decide  before  he  dies 
whether  his  contribution  will  be  one  that 
facUltates  or  Impedes  freedom's  progress. 
Ovir  system  of  government  depends  upon  this 
decision. 


Indonesia  Moves  Toward  the  West — II 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  aspects  of  Indonesia's  shift  to  a  po- 
sition more  favorable  to  the  West  was 
the  result  of  a  quiet  but  successful  U.S. 
diplomatic  mission  handling  the  ques- 
tion of  private  U.S.  oU  rights.  An  article 
in  this  week's  Business  Week  tells  the 
story  of  the  Watt  mission  and  sussesses 
its  importance  for  United  States-Indo- 
nesian relations 


UB.  Diplomatic  Triumph  tw  Indonxsia 

After  many  years  of  txubulence  In  world 
affairs,  a  narrowly  averted  crisis  seldom  gets 
much  attention  In  this  country,  even  if  the 
trouble  blows  up  In  an  area  where  vital 
economic  and  strategic  Interests  are  at  stake. 

This  fact  was  demonstrated  during  the 
past  month  when  an  explosive  situation  over 
private  V3.  oil  rights  In  Indonesia  was 
damped  down  by  quiet  UJ3.  diplomatic  In- 
tervention. The  resvUts  may  possibly  have 
as  profound  an  effect  on  our  world  power 
position  as  the  highly  publicized  showdowns 
that  have  occurred  during  recent  years  in 
other  pcu'ts  of  the  world. 

Whether  or  not  the  impUcations  of  this 


diplomatic  Intervention  will  be  so  far  reach- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  administration's  decision  t* 
try  to  break  the  Imjjasse  that  had  developed 
between  the  Government  of  Indonesia  and 
the  oil  companies  operating  there — Stanvac. 
Caltex,  and  Shell.  President  Kennedy  gave 
the  delicate  assignment  to  a  good -offices  mis- 
sion headed  by  Lt.  Gov.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  of 
Kentucky,  and  including  Intisrnatlonal  oil 
consultant  Walter  J.  Levy. 

TSOT7BLE    AHEAD 

At  the  time  this  mission  was  appointed, 
it  seemed  clear  that  President  Sukarno's  re- 
gime and  the  oil  companies  were  on  a  col- 
lision course  that  coiild  only  lead  to  outright 
oU  expropriation,  to  further  economic  de- 
terioration In  Indonesia,  and  ultimately  t* 
a  complete  Communist  takeover. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Sukarno  will 
really  stick  vrith  the  essentials  of  the  oil 
settlement — allowing  the  companies  to  op- 
erate as  contractors  for  20  years — and  with 
his  apparent  commitment  to  check  Indo- 
nesia's slide  toward  economic  chaos  and  com- 
munism. But  the  administration  now  feels 
there  is  reason  to  be  cautiously  optimistic 
on  both  counts.  And  at  least  some  of  the 
oU  executives  involved  seem  to  share   this 

If  such  a  Judgment  can  be  only  tentative 
for  the  present,  there  are  some  fairly  definite 
conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  episode: 

Much  can  be  gained  If  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment moves  into  an  inflammable  situation 
quickly  and  decisively,  instead  of  waiting  to 
react  after  an  explosion  has  come.  In  the 
background,  of  course,  there  must  be  a  basic 
administration  policy  of  never  throwing  in 
the  sponge  where  vital  Interests  are  at  stake, 
unless  the  situation  has  passed  over  the 
brink  Into  utter  hopelessness. 

In  the  case  of  economically  underdevel- 
oped nations  that  are  recipients  of  much- 
needed  U.S.  aid  and  are  also  hofets  to 
important  D.S.  private  investments,  recent 
efforts  to  link  foreign-aid  policy  with  the 
protection  of  private  Investment  give  very 
real  advantages  to  UJ3.  negotiators.  It  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  forclgn-ald  law  and  to 
thU  year's  Clay  report  on  foreign  aid,  both 
of  which  stress  the  protection  of  private 
Investment  in  the  developing  nations. 

U.S.  companies  with  Investments  abroad, 
especially  those  operating  on  a  large  and 
worldwide  scale.  Increasingly  recognize  the 
necessity  of  adjusting  to  nationalistic  forces. 
These  companies  also  are  becoming  more 
willing  to  accept — In  their  dealings  with  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments — 
something  that  might  be  called  ^•aguely  their 
public  responsibility. 

The  story  of  the  Wyatt  mission,  even  when 
told  in  brief,  indicates  why  these  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn,  and  are  being  drawn  in 
Washington  today. 

communist  THREAT 

Even  before  the  oil  impasse  became  critical, 
there  was  a  danger  that  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
would  become  the  pr£<lomlnant  military  and 
economic  Infiuences  In  Indonesia.  At  the 
same  time,  Sukarno  kept  stalling  on  a  prom- 
ise to  cooperate  with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  on  an  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram that  woiold  be  linked  with  futtire  XJS. 
aid.  In  addition,  he  was  launching  verbal 
attacks  against  the  budding  Federation  of 
Malaysia. 

For  the  oil  com  paries,  the  outlook  was 
more  Immediately  bleak.  Sukarno  had  Just 
Issued  a  regulation  thist  called,  in  effect,  for 
expropriation  if  the  companies  did  not  agree 
with  the  goveriunent  tm  a  new  setup.  Al- 
though the  companies  had  agreed  on  60-^ 
split  of  income  and  t<J  a  gradual  takeover 
of  their  local  distributing  and  refining 
XacUlUea,  the  terms  for  the  takeover  were 
impossibly  harsh — so  liarsh  that  when  th* 
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government  set  a  June  15  deadline  the  com- 
panle«  felt  that  they  had  no  choice  except  to 
prepare  to  get  out. 

At  thU  point,  the  two  U.S.  oU  companlea 
sou*  it  Waahlngton'8  help.  And.  with 
Under  Secretary  ol  State  W  Averell  Harrl- 
man  worlOng  In  the  background,  the  Wyatt 
mlselon  waa  put  together  quickly— though 
before  It  left  for  Tokyo  some  dlfferencea  had 
to  b«  ironed  out  between  mlaalon  ofHclala 
and  oil  executives 

Plus  factors:  In  the  Tokyo  negotiations, 
which  lasted  only  4  days— but  almost  on  a 
night  and  day  basis— two  things  apparently 
contributed  the  moat  to  getting  Sukarno's 
agreement  to  a  settlement  the  companies 
felt  they  could  live  with. 

Wyatts  understanding  approach  to  the 
development  problems  faced  by  Sukarno 
combined  with  his  skillful  Imputation  that 
the  strong  backing  for  the  CTJay  report  In 
Congress  meant  only  one  thing  for  Indo- 
nesia— an  oil  settlement  or  no  more  D  S.  aid. 
Levy's  reputation  as  a  highly  knowledge- 
able but  fair  mediator  In  problems  that  have 
arisen  between  developing  nations  and  the 
big  InternaUonal  oU  companies.  At  one 
stage  of  the  Tokyo  negotiations.  Levy  vir- 
tually became  a  consultant  to  the  Indo- 
nesians. 

Wherever  the  credit  should  go.  a  dangerous 
crlala  has  been  averted,  new  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  IMF  to  take  a  hand 
in  solving  Indonesia's  economic  troubles,  and 
Stikamo  Is  talking  cooperaUon  with  the 
Philippines  and  the  Malaysian  Federation 
that  la  to  come  Into  existence  In  August. 


White  Sulphar  Sprinf  s  Early  Americas 
Spa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    W«ST   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  28.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  well-known  West  Virginia 
resort  of  White  Sulphur  Springs  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  American  'healing  wa- 
ter" site  on  record,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  16.  1963.  issue  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail.  "Wa- 
ter worship"  was  practiced  at  White 
Sulhpur  Springs  by  Indian  tribes  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  this 
historically  important  article  informs  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wnrn    Sulphu«    Speincs;     Symbol    or 
Etehnal  Hop¥ 


(By  Margot  Coley) 

Even  before  the  American  Colonies  were 
but  a  fringe  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  our 
territory  wa«  a  vast  wilderness,  Indiana  in 
the  area  were  drawn  to  the  "healing  waters" 
that  U  now  White  Sulphxir  Springs.  For  wa- 
ter worship  was  part  of  their  cult,  and  thU 
warm  sparkling  liquid  spouting  from  the 
earth  seemingly  with  no  specific  source,  en- 
tranced aa  weU  aa  soothed  them.  Nearby,  a 
salt  lick  attracted  buffalo,  elk  and  deer,  so 
the  Indian  was  further  motivated  by  the 
prospect  of  a  successful  hunt  In  addition  to 
the  refreshing  spring. 

Later.  In  1788  as  the  early  settlers— now 
citizens  of  a  new  country— pvished  forward 


to  the  western  frontier,  word  of  the  "miracu- 
lous* waters  spread  after  a  Mrs.  Anderson 
sought  and  was  granted  relief  from  a  rheu- 
matic malady  by  treatmenU  xislng  water 
from  the  spring.  ThU  first  "cure"  Inspired 
others  to  seek  the  solace  of  the  waters. 

In  these  early  years,  crude  shelters  and 
tenU  were  built  on  the  surrounding  hUl- 
sldes:  later,  rows  of  cabins  and  cotuges, 
named  after  the  young  Republics  Southern 
States,  were  erected.  The  first  of  these  were 
built  by  James  Calwell.  Michael  Bowyer.  a 
former  Continental  Army  soldier,  John  La- 
trobe.  and  Stephen  Henderson,  a  wealthy 
Louisiana  sugar  planter  It  was  Henderson 
who  built  the  two-story  Federal  Cottage  In 
1816  one  year  after  our  second  war  with 
England  ended.  This  first  private  dwelling 
became  the  President's  Cottage,  now  a  mu- 
seum because  of  the  many  Chief  Executives 
who  stayed  there.  White  Sulphur  Springs 
boasted  the  names  of  Van  Buren.  Tyler.  FUl- 
more.  Buchanan  and  later.  Pierce.  Harrison. 
Jackson  and  Arthur. 

And  as  more  people  converged  on  the 
spring'  and  Imbibed  lU  tonic,  another  ele- 
ment appeared— social  conviviality.  People 
who  were  drawn  together  by  the  common 
bond  of  the  healthful  spring  and  lu  pallia- 
tive effects,  also  realized  the  prospects  of 
»ay  social  encounters.  Habit  and  custom 
Svolved  specific  times  when  It  was  correct 
and  proper  to  meet  at  the  spring  and  drliik 
of  It  In  1830,  the  Spring  House  was  erected 
providing  not  only  shelter  for  the  waters,  but 
a  meeting  pla<ie  for  the  early  promenading 
guests  It  stands  today  as  then,  a  symbol 
of  mankind's  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
health   and    well-being 

By  1858  the  cottages  and  tavern  were  out- 
moded and  insufficient  to  handle  the  patrons 
who    converged    In    great    droves    on    White 
Sulphur     Springs     when     the     surrounding 
sentinels  of  mountains  guarding  the  valley 
turned  to  green.     In  that  same  year,  the  Old 
White  Hotel  was  built;  and  to  this  hosteh-y 
over  700  guesU  would  travel  by  coach,  ba- 
rouche, and  horseback.  A  panorama  of  travel- 
Kanawha  Turnpike  (now  US  Route  60)  with 
much  dust-ralslng  crunching  of  wheels  and 
blasts  of  old  riding  horns  signifying  arrivals 
of  vast  numbers  of  people      Then,  as  now. 
some  of  the  ladles  Insisted  on  a  prior  stop  to 
adjust  their  hairdos  and  attire  In  order  to 
make  the  proper  first  Impression.     Most  of 
them   by  this  time,  consisted  of  rich  planters 
from  the  South,  capitalists  from  the  North, 
and  politicians  from  every  State,  then  In  ex- 
istence, who  came  not  only  for  the  waters, 
but  to  close  business  deals,  seek  prospective 
husbands    for    their    belles,    and    make    and 
break    Senators.      The    prominence    of    the 
spring  society  was  such  that  no  one  of  note 
neglected  to  court  Its  attention. 

For  three  short  seasons,  the  gay  social 
whirl  and  hospitality  of  the  Old  South  hel<l 
sway  There  was  no  season  at  all  In  the 
spring  of  1861:  the  great  maelstrom  of  the 
Civil  War  engulfed  the  mountain  valley  and 
shrouded  the  Nation  In  despair. 

But  throughout  th«  great  conflict,  provi- 
dence selected  the  Old  White  as  a  haven  for 
the  weary,  war-torn  soldier— and  being 
lust— served  both  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 
For  the  buildings  were  considered  a  military 
advantage,  and  both  sides  craved  control  of 
Its  property.  For  the  first  of  two  times,  the 
hotel  became  a  hospital  offering  aid.  sanc- 
tuary and  solace  to  the  wounded.  While 
Abraham  Uncoln  was  signing  West  Virginia 
into  statehood  In  1863  and  the  fortunes  of 
war  were  swinging  like  a  pendulum,  men 
who  came  to  White  Sulphur  under  orders 
rested  and  were  nourished  here  Alter  the 
Battle  of  Dry  Creek  In  August  of  1863,  the 
wounded  were  brought  to  the  great  recepUon 
hall  Those  who  died,  both  northerners  and 
Southerners  alike,  are  burled  In  cemeteries 
on  the  property. 

It  was  during  the  Civil  War  that  the  old 
resort    was    almost    razed.     The     northern 


troops,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  David 
Hunter,  were  preparing  to  depart,  and  In 
keeping  with  military  tactics,  he  gave  orders 
for  all  the  buildings  to  be  burned.  How- 
ever, Capt.  Henry  du  Pont  (of  Delaware  an- 
cestry) calculated  that  their  forces  might 
return  to  this  area,  and  confident  of  a  future 
occupation,  suggested  the  order  be  counter- 
manded. Again,  fate  took  a  hand  In  saving 
the  spring  for  the  future,  as  the  orders  were 
rescinded. 

After  the  war.  even  while  the  Nation  was 
trying  to  heal  Its  wounds,  the  first  few  sea- 
sons were  Inevitably  slow.     But  In  the  sum- 
mer  of    1867.   the   noted   soldier-statesman, 
gentleman  and  scholar  Gen.   Robert  E,  Lee 
chose  White  Sulphur  for  his  summer   resi- 
dence.    HU  presence  alone  caused  countless 
thousands  of  people  to  throng  to  the  spring 
Just  to  see  him— "the   old,  the  young,  the 
belle,  the  beau,  the  white-haired  elder  and 
the    stately    matron    bowed    low    before    the 
great  general— the  spurless  knight  of  a  cause 
which,  though  lost,  was  sacred."    The  spring 
again  became  the  social  mecca  of  not  only 
the  South,  but  leaders  and  businessmen  and 
political  aspirants  from  the  North.     And  In 
the  period  of  three  seasons — General  Lee  was 
the  unofficial  guiding  force  of  the  Old  White. 
People   Instinctively   turned  away  from   the 
horrors    of    the    war   and    sought   the    relief 
afforded  by  a  hoUday  at  the  Old  White.    The 
halls  resounded  with  the  dancing  steps  and 
musical   notes   of   promenades   and   balls   as 
the  buoyant,  animated,  and  spirited  life  of 
the  spring  was  revived. 

In  1870  the  railroad  came  to  White  Sul- 
phur: although  signaling  the  death  knell  of 
the  romantic  horse-drawn  carriages,  the 
trains  became  the  driving  force  enabling 
more  and  more  countrymen  to  satisfy  their 
most  earnest  desires  to  be  a  part  of  the 
spring's  society. 

What  started  out  as  a  simple  watering 
place,  by  the  turn  of  the  century  had  be- 
come a  social  playground  of  world  renown. 
In  1910  the  Chesi4>eake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
seeking  to  increase  passenger  revenue,  pur- 
chased the  old  White  Hotel  and  cottages  and 
proceeded  to  build  the  main  building  that 
is  the  central  portion  of  Greenbrier  today. 
Improvements  were  added  to  the  sports  fa- 
cilities— two  golf  courses,  tennis  coxirts,  a 
bath  wing — the  first  of  many  additions  to  at- 
tract and  lure  visitors. 

As  season  after  season  unfolded  and  Inno- 
vations In  housing  and  modern  Inventions 
were  given  Impetus  by  World  War  I,  It  be- 
came evident  that  the  old  White  Hotel  would 
not  survive  enother  fire  examination,  and 
it  was  reluctantly  torn  down  in  1922.  leaving 
the  Greenbrier's  main  section  as  the  resort 
prof>er.  The  heyday  of  the  private  railroad 
car  was  in  force  these  years,  for  when  the 
Vanderbilts,  the  Armours,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  a  hankering  for  a  visit  to  White 
Sulphur,  the  ever-present  private  railway  car 
was  evidence  of  society's  attendance. 

Even  as  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
depression,  Greenbrier  airport  began  opera- 
tion; families  of  wealth  and  social  position 
locked  up  their  townhouses  and  country  es- 
tates and  flocked  to  the  Greenbrier,  escaping 
the  operating  expenses  Involved  in  their  own 
property,  but  seeking  the  mode  of  life  the 
resort  offered.  ' 

But  all  too  soon  shadows  of  World  War 
II  descended  only  24  hours  after  Congress 
declared  war  In  December  of  1941.  and  the 
hotel  was  turned  Into  an  Internment  center 
for  German  and  Japanese  diplomats.  Under 
terms  of  International  law  enemy  diplomats 
are  guaranteed  full  protection.  It  took 
some  time  for  the  Government  io  arrange 
exchange  of  diplomats  and  In  the  interim 
3,000  of  these  foreign  representatives  were 
cared  for,  guarded,  and  protected  at  the 
Greenbrier.  These  diplomats  took  advantage 
of  their  good  fortune  and  enjoyed  their  safe 
retreat  In  the  mountains.  They  departed; 
the  hotel  was  about  to  reopen   when   fate 
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stepped  in  for  the  second  time  within  100 
years  and  transformed  the  resort  Into  a 
hospital.  Only  this  time  the  hospital  be- 
came a  center  for  vascular  surgery,  neuro- 
surgery, and  general  medicine.  Operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  caUed  Ashford 
General  Hospital  and  over  20.000  soldiers 
and  veterans  were  treated  here.  Once  again 
the  wounded  and  war  weary  sought  and 
received  care  and  sanctuary. 

At  war's  end.  the  hotel  was  put  up  for 
sale.  Pew  a  while  It  was  feared  the  resort 
would  fade  Just  as  other  springs  In  the  area 
had  been  lost  through  dUrepalr  and  neglect. 
Then  the  C.  &  O  Railway.  Impelled  by  mo- 
tives of  preserving  a  historic  landmark  and 
herlUge  that  was.  and  Is  the  "Old  White," 
bought  It  back  from  the  Oovernment  and 
proceeded  making  the  Greenbrier  the  show- 
case resort  of  the  Nation.  To  do  this,  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  were  used  to  restore  the  hotel 
and  cottages  and  to  landscape  the  7.000-acre 
etsate.  Many  pages  have  been  written  of 
the  interior  decorator  Dorothy  Draper  and 
her  use  of  flamboyant  colors  against  the 
background  of  white  arches  and  columns. 
The  mammoth  refurbUhlng  took  2  years  to 
complete  and  It  Is  said  that  the  guests  were 
arriving  for  the  1948  gala  as  Mrs.  Draper  and 
aids  slipped  out  the  beck  door. 

Today,  the  continuity  U  still  unbroken 
after  185  years.  The  historical  heritage  that 
belongs  uniquely  to  The  Greenbrier  reflects 
the  cultural  and  traditional  attainments  of 
our  country.  The  retreat,  the  haven  that 
was  once  sought  only  for  the  curing  waters. 
has  taken  on  new  dimensions  of  hope  and 
comfort.  As  In  the  gracious  olden  days,  few 
members  of  society — diplomats,  politicians  or 
royalty  can  resist  the  spring's  appeal.  By 
expanding  sporting  facilities  and  accommo- 
dations unparalleled  anywhere  In  the  world. 
It  has  become  "The  Resort  That's  a  Way  of 
Life."  Each  succeeding  generation  of  own- 
ers and  managers  have  kept  up  with  the 
times  without  forgetting  its  heritage  of 
service  and  hospitality. 

The  latest  addition.  The  West  Virginia 
Wing.  Is  a  salute  to  the  Mountain  State  on 
the  occasion  of  Its  100th  birthday. 

Slgnlflcantly.  It  Is  Hebe,  the  cup  bearer 
and  goddess  of  youth,  which  tops  the  his- 
toric spring  house.  She  offers  the  serenity 
of  the  mountains,  lavish  smroundlngs  and 
spirited  occupations — sports,  hobbles,  or 
merely  the  quiet  sustenance  gained  from  a 
peaceful  mountain  visit;  and,  as  always, 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Itself. 


Essay*  on  Student's  Role  in  Government 
and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NCW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  28.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  each  year  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress.  I  have  attempted  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  youth  in  Government 
and  in  politics.  For  it  is  the  youth  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  direction  oiu: 
future  takes ;  it  is  the  youth  of  America 
who  must  participate  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  America's  political  life.  It  was 
with  these  ideas  in  mind  that  I  have 
each  year  invited  seniors  in  New  Jersey 
high  schools  to  participate  in  a  competi- 
tion for  summer  scholarships  in  my  of- 
fice. Judges  select  the  scholarship  win- 
ners on  the  basis  of  their  achievements 


in  school  and  community,  together  with 
essays  submitted  by  all  appUcants.  The 
three  students  selected  by  the  judges 
spend  2  weeks  at  my  office  in  Washington 
observing  at  firsthand  the  workings  of 
their  Government. 

This  year  I  asked  the  students  to  sub- 
mit essays  discussing  the  student's  role 
in  Government  and  politics.  Their  re- 
sponses were  immediate  and  most  en- 
couraging. More  than  200  seniors  in 
New  Jersey  high  schools  wrote  essays 
which  were  intelligent  and  surprisingly 
comprehensive. 

Judges  must  have  had  a  difficult  time 
in  choosing  tlje  final  winners.  But,  as  in 
every  competition,  some  must  emerge 
victors.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  there- 
fore that  the  winners  are:  Sidney  H. 
Stein.  55  Minell  Place,  Teaneck,  repre- 
senting the  northern  Jersey  area;  David 
L.  Harding,  613  Brielle  Avenue,  Brielle. 
representing  the  central  Jersey  area; 
and  Joel  B.  Korin,  215  South  32d  Street, 
Camden,  representing  the  southern  Jer- 
sey area. 

The  students  who  were  chosen  have 
written  stimulating  essays:  Each  repre- 
sents a  different  approach  to  the  stu- 
dents' role.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
following  three  statements: 

David  L.  Harding: 

In  order  to  gain  the  best  In  government 
and  politics  It  Is  the  studenU'  role  to  ques- 
tion, to  argue,  to  debate  all  aspects  of  these 
established  forms:  their  purpose  and  struc- 
ture, their  procedures  and  programs. 

Joel  Korin: 

The  students'  role  In  government  and 
politics  Is  mostly  a  preparatory  role;  It  Is 
part  of  the  learning  experience.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  the  Individual  for  intelli- 
gent and  active  participation  in  government 
and  politics. 

Sidney  H.  Stein: 

In  order  to  fulfill  his  role  in  government, 
the  student  must  not  only  be  familiar  with 
our  own  system  of  government  but  he  must 
also  know  the  principles  and  Ideas  behind 
the  other  systems  of  government  which  are 
practices  today.  Above  all.  the  student  must 
learn  that  tolerance  of  opinions  foreign  to 
his  own  is  of  the  utmost  Importance.  De- 
mocracy can  sxirvlve  only  under  a  strong 
Interplay  of  Ideas  created  by  the  existence 
of  different  and  perhaps  widely  divergent 
viewpoints. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  statements  like 
these  which  are  indicative  of  the  high 
caliber  of  the  applications  submitted  by 
all  the  youngsters  involved.  I'm  con- 
vinced that  these  high  school  seniors 
are  part  of  a  vast,  rich  resource  of  In- 
telligent yoimg  people  ready  and  willing 
to  take  an  active  and  creative  part  In 
the  functioning  of  their  community, 
State,  and  country. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  with -great  pride 
that  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  for 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  three 
winning  essays  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Student  Role  in  Govdinment  and 

PoLmcs 
(By  Joel  Korin,  Woodrow  WUson  High 
School) 
The  student's  role  In  government  and  poli- 
tics Is  mostly  a  preparatory  role;  It  U  part  of 
the  learning  experience.     It  is  designed  to 


prepare  the  Individual  for  lntelllg«nt  and  ac- 
tive participation  In  government  and  politics. 
The  student  mvist  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
historical  heritage  of  the  United  States.  He 
must  understand  how  our  Government  func- 
tions on  aU  levels  by  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  United  States  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral and  local  Government  structures.  He 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portant laws  and  vital  covir ;  decisions;  only 
then  can  he  be  an  Intelligent,  active  member 
of  ovir  society. 

But  a  student's  role  in  tlils  field  Is  quite 
Interesting,  not  Just  dull,  formal  or  didactic, 
because  It  Is,  or  shoxild  be,  a  participating 
role.  Permit  me  to  trace  an  Individual's  role 
m  government  and  politics  dtirlng  his  life  as 
a  student. 

The  role  of  an  elementary  student  is  Just 
that,  elementary.  In  this  phase  of  educa- 
tion the  student  receives  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  rudiments  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Because  of  the  student's  Immaturity, 
the  opportunities  for  participation  in  self- 
government  offered  at  this  time  are  limited. 
In  Junior  high  school  the  s;udent  receives 
his  Initial  contact  with  orgsjilzed  student 
government.  The  American  way  Is  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  students  wUl  select  their 
peers  as  their  leaders. 

As  a  student  approaches  maturity  and  at 
the  same  time  high  school,  new  vistas  of 
learning  and  activities  are  opened  to  him. 
Student  council  Is  now  a  well-run  organiza- 
tion with  numerovis  activities  and  Increased 
participation.  Welfare  drives,  campaigning 
and  selecting  of  offlcers,  student  oo\irt.  social 
and  recreational  functions,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  liaison  between  students  and  ad- 
ministration— all  of  these  enter  into  the 
plan.  Other  activities,  also  run  on  a  self- 
rule  basis,  offer  the  student  opportunities  to 
excel  In  a  particular  field  of  interest. 

It  Is  during  this  time  that  In  certain  In- 
dividuals leadership  qualities  develop  and, 
with  the  proper  giUdance.  Improve.  The  Job 
of  the  schools  is  to  provide  cai>able  guidance 
to  aid  and  better  existing  leadership  quali- 
ties. 

The  activities  and  courses  of  a  high  school 
must  be  geared  to  give  a  student  a  basic 
working  education  In  government  slnce.fli"' 
some  cases,  high  school  Is  the  termination 
of  formal  education  and  the  Inception  of  a 
life-long  career.  An  Ul-prepared  student 
can  become  an  ill-prepared  citizen  Incapa- 
ble of  performing  the  necessary  obligations 
and  duties  thereof. 

In  college  many  students  expand  their  role 
In  training  and  experiencing  activities  in 
preparation  for  active  roles  In  government 
and  politics.  Organization  structure  Is 
similar  to  that  of  high  school,  but  It  covers 
a  wider  area.  Leadership  qualities  mani- 
fested In  high  school  may  not  be  sufBclent 
to  make  one  a  leader  on  a  college  campus;  a 
higher  caliber  leader  Is  found  here.  This  In- 
dividual, the  campus  leader.  Is  the  leader  of 
the  futtire. 

The  college  student  will  have  many  de- 
finite Ideas  and  will  demonstrate  his  feel- 
ings to  others.  Most  prevalent  In  today's 
society  are  "Freedom  Riders"  and  "Ban  the 
Bomb"  advocates.  Whether  the  demonstra- 
tions are  In  accordance  with  or  opposed  to 
the  national  administration  Is  Immaterial; 
the  students  are  forming  opinions  and.  as 
voting  citizens,  will  try  to  have  their  de- 
mands met.  The  demonstrations  must  be 
influenced  by  reason,  not  emotions,  which 
lead  to  violence  as  exemplified  by  the  re- 
cent Mississippi  University  outrage. 

Until  he  enters  college,  a  student's  role  in 
politics  may  be  theoretical;  but  while  at- 
tending college,  the  student  reaches  his  ma- 
jority and  can  exercise  his  voting  right.  His 
leanings  toward  a  political  party  may  have 
been  primarily  Influenced  by  his  parents,  but 
while  he  Is  away  from  home  and  exposed  to 
political  discussions,  he  may  broaden  his  po- 
litical philosophy,  or  his  political  views  may 
change  materially.    On  many  campuses  the 
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interested  ttudent  will  And  Young  Democrat 
and  Young  Republican  Clubs  that  nurture 
tbe  knowledge  and  participation  of  a  student 
In  local  and  national  political  life. 

I  have  traced  the  steps  of  growth  and 
learning  and  have  tried  to  show  how  Interest 
In  these  vital  topics  la  fostered.  It  Is  the  Job 
of  the  American  school  systems  to  provide 
the  knowledge  and  practical  self-government 
necessary  to  make  a  graduate  a  person  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  good  citizenship.  The  schools  must  do 
their  part  to  abolUh  political  apathy  In  fu- 
tiire  citizens. 

My  school  has  done  this  Job  by  affording 
me  the  opportunity  to  debate  on  topics  of 
naUonal  interest  such  as  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. NATO,  the  UJ*.,  and  the  Common 
Market.  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  model  OAS  and  to  act  as  ma- 
jority whip  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Temple  University  Civic  Forum 
League.  I  have  listened  to  addresses  by  SUte 
and  Federal  Judges,  and  I  witnessed  court- 
room proceedings  during  Law  Day  D.S.A.  cere- 
monies. Do  all  schooU  offer  such  a  program 
lor  citizens  of  the  next  generation? 

By  theae  activities  the  schools  take  born 
or  naturalised  Americans  and  transform 
them  Into  convinced  Americans,  believing  In 
the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  role  of  the  student  Is  to 
learn  and  participate  and  by  doing  so  he 
prep«Lres  himself  for  active,  IntelUgent  citl- 
aenshlp. 

Th«  SruMirr's  Roli  vtt  Goveenment 
AND  PoLmcs 
(By  Sidney  H.  Stein) 
The  student  today  has  a  massive  role  to 
play    in    government    and   politics.     One   of 
his  Jobs  can  be  to  act  as  a  watchdog  of  society 
and    see     that    no    personal    liberties    are 
abridged  by  governmental  action.     Personal 
freedom  and  liberty  are  recognized   as  the 
goals   of   politics.     Governments,    therefore, 
are  established  to  provide  the  means  to  ob- 
tain  these   goals.     The   student   can  act   to 
see  that  the  liberties  which  are  granted  to 
all  citizens  by   the  Constitution   are  main- 
tained. 

How  can  he  do  this?  First  of  all,  the  stu- 
dent must  constantly  be  aware  of  what  his 
Government  is  doing  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
In  his  own  State  caplUl,  and  in  his  own  local 
town.  Radio,  television  and  newspapers  give 
to  the  reader  accounts  of  governmental  de- 
Telopments.  A  casual  glance  at  a  daily 
newspaper  Is  not  sufficient.  In  order  to  be 
a  politically  alert  person,  the  student  must 
learn  the  reasons  behind  legislation,  as  well 
as  the  arguments  for  and  against  an  issue, 
whether  It  Is  on  the  national.  State  or  local 
scene. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  student  to  express 
his  opinions  to  his  elected  representatives  In 
government.    It  is  the  student's  responsibil- 
ity to  see  that  any  government  in  the  United 
States  remains  a  government  of  and  by  the 
people.    Any  capable,  intelligent  student  can 
work  actively  to  be  a  responsible  student.    As 
such,   he   should    know   the   advantages,   as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  of  the  two  party 
system   as   practiced    in    the   United    States. 
He  should  be.  aware  of  the  platforms  of  each 
party,  and  should  know  their  positions  on 
all   major   Issues.     Since   the  delegates  who 
are  elected  to  office  run  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment, it  Is  important  to  know  the  per- 
sonal stands  and   ideas  of  each   candidate. 
The  student  must  also  be  well  Informed 
about  the  history  and  development  of  our 
own  system  of  Government^  as  well  as  the 
phlloeophlcal    basis    of    democracy.      Before 
any  society  can  be  criticized  for  Its  short- 
comings, It  is  necessary  to  delve  into  Its  roots 
and  find  out  whether  or  not  It  Is  possible  to 
correct  any  deficiencies,  without  upsetting 
the  extremely  delicate  balance  that  is  Gov- 
ernment. 


In  order  to  fulfill  his  role  In  Government, 
the  student  must  not  only  be  familiar  with 
our  own  systenj  of  Government,  but  he  must 
also  know  the  principles  and  ideas  behind  the 
other  systems  of  Government  which  are 
practiced  today.  Above  all,  the  student  must 
learn  that  tolerance  of  opinions  foreign  to 
his  own  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  De- 
mocracy can  survive  only  under  a  strong  in- 
terplay of  ideas  created  by  the  existence  of 
different,  and  perhaps  widely  divergent, 
viewpoints. 

The  student's  role  In  Government  and 
politics  Is  Indeed,  potentially  infiuentlal. 
He  can  act  to  protect  our  personal  liberties, 
and  he  can  activity  perticipate  In  Govern- 
ment by  expressing  his  personal  views  to  his 
elected  representatives.  The  student  has  an 
obligation  to  become  a  responsible  citizen 
and  voter.  He  should  know  the  plaftorms 
and  candidates  of  each  party,  and  should 
always  realize  that  the  presence  of  differing 
opinions  Is  a  healthy  sign.  Knowing  the 
principles  behind  the  systems  of  Govern- 
ments, as  well  as  knowing  the  functions,  his- 
tory, and  problems  of  our  own  Government 
are  also  Important  areas  for  the  student. 
Every  teenager  In  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation,  as  well  as  a  right,  to  fulfill  his 
role  In  Government  and  politics. 

Thk  Stodikt's  Rolx  in  Government  and 
PoLrnca 
(By  David  L.  Harding) 
Even  the  most  superficial  examination  of 
the  theory  of  government  reveals  that  In 
order  to  have  the  most  efficient  system  of 
government  possible  those  most  suited  for 
the  Job  of  governing  must  rule.  Yet  our 
Nation's  founders.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
tyrannical  faults  of  such  a  system,  formed  a 
government  based  on  the  belief  that  men 
can  rule  themselves.  They  did  this  because 
they  had  a  strong  belief  In  man's  intelli- 
gence and  self-control:  qualities  which  they 
also  believed  could  be.  and  had  to  be. 
strengthened    through   education. 

Today's  student,  therefore,  among  other 
things,  is  In  training  for  self-government. 
It  la  imperative  that  he  should  make  an 
effort  to  educate  himself  in  any  and  all 
aspects  of  government;  that  he  should 
strive  to  become  well-informed  about 
events  of  local.  State.  National,  and  Inter- 
national imp>ortance;  that  he  should  gain 
experience  in  making  and  expressing  orig- 
inal opinions  on  a  variety  of  topics  related 
to  government. 

A  brief  look  at  history  tells  us  another 
fact  about  government:  that  a  given  system 
of  government  will  gradually  cease  to  func- 
tion acceptably,  and  will  be  replaced  either 
peacefully  or  forcibly,  unless  it  Is  a  con- 
stant state  of  evolution,  geared  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  Its  people.  Therefore  It  would 
seem  that  two  basic  types  of  people  are 
essential  for  good  government:  intelligent 
administrators  and  creative  planners.  These 
two  general  groups  have  frequently  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "doers"  and  the  "thinkers," 
respecUvely.  In  reality,  though,  these  are 
not  true  titles,  for  It  Is  Indeed  necessary  for 
administrators  to  think,  and  for  planners 
to  act. 

In  many  rfespects  this  Nation's  government 
executives  and  legislators  fall  Into  the 
category  of  the  administrators,  while  the 
Nation's  students  definitely  fall  Into  that  of 
planners.  It  may  seem  a  little  ridiculous 
to  say  that  students  plan  our  Nations  fu- 
ture, but  the  ideas  and  opinions  that  young 
people  form  while  students  will  be  the 
foundation  for  the  ideas  and  opinions  that 
they  will  use  In  molding  the  shape  and  course 
of  our  Government  In  later  years.  In  order 
to  gain  the  best  In  government  and  politics 
It  Is  the  student's  role  to  question,  to  argue, 
to  debate  all  aspects  of  these  established 
forms:  their  puj-pose  and  structtire,  their 
procedures  and  programs. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  it  Is  the  student's 


role  to  be  cynical;  but  rather  that  he  mxist 
be  openly  critical.  Just  as  administrators 
must  be  free  to  exercise  their  intelligence 
without  excessive  outside  Influence  (such  as 
from  lobbyists),  planners  must  be  free  to 
use  their  creativity  without  undue  restraint 
(such  as  from  extremists  and  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  status  quo).  Only  through 
originality  that  comes  from  a  critical  and 
objective  approach  can  o\ir  political  and 
governmental  system  be  Improved  and 
changed  so  as  to  survive. 

In  summation,  the  student  has  a  twofold 
role  to  fulfill  in  government  and  politics: 
He  must  educate  himself  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  governing  himself  Intelligently;  he  must 
think  objectively  and  creatively  so  as  to 
assure  his  Nation  of  continued  progress  and 
advancement.  Whether  today's  students  are 
fulfilling  their  role  Is  a  debatable  point. 
The  fact  that  there  Is  room  for  Improvement 
is  not  In  question.  The  present  moment  Is 
always  the  most  opportune  one  for  profound 
thought  and  action. 


Remarks  of  Robert  Moses  at  First  Press 
Conference  on  Fair  Prog^ress,  Flashinf 
Meadow,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  28,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  remarks 
of  Robert  Moses,  president  of  New  York 
Worlds  Fair,  at  the  first  press  confer- 
ence on  fair  progress,  held  In  the  Press 
Building,  Flushing,  N.Y..  on  June  27, 
1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXMAEKS    or    ROBZBT    MOSXS 

We  at  the  fair  build.  The  press  In  Its 
many  manifestations  reports.  Who  am  I 
to  explain  our  respective  missions  and  to 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  you? 

These  are  the  three  big  dilemmas  we  all 
share — to  accept  without  rancor  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  and  still 
believe  In  Divine  Providence,  to  witness  the 
gullibility  of  the  public  and  still  believe  In 
the  democratic  process,  and  to  recognize  the 
fickleness  of  the  electorate  and  still  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  the  people  are  right. 

We  have  a  faith  beyond  logic  which  in- 
clines us  to  believe  In  a  sort  of  built-in  super 
eustachian  tube  and  a  sixth  or  common 
sense  which  keep  the  feet  of  the  people,  and 
nmlnUln  balance  and  equilibrium  In  our 
democracy. 

It  all  gets  down,  does  It  not,  to  educa- 
tion? That's  where  you  of  the  fourth  estate 
come  In.  You  are  the  great  communicators. 
Your  Job,  day  In  and  day  out,  is  to  provide 
not  merely  the  news  but  the  imvarnlshed 
facta  and  unbiased  comment  on  them.  If 
your  words  and  pictures  are  Illuminated  by 
occasional  gleams  of  humor,  so  much  the 
better. 

At  the  risk  of  boring  you.  let  me  state 
briefly  our  10  objectives  at  Flushing  Meadow. 
They  are : 

1.  Promotion  of  peace  through  under- 
sUndlng,  but  the  fair  offers  more  than  a 
bright  symbol  and  an  eloquent  slogan.  We 
aim  to  show  that  on  a  shrinking  globe  in  an 
expanding  universe,  the  continenta  and  peo- 
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pie  draw  closer  together  and  must  learn  to 
live  In  harmony. 

2.  Attractions  which  will  lns\ire  respect 
for  I^ew  York  on  Its  300th  anniversary,  help 
us  to  show  that  in  the  three  centuries  of  wel- 
come to  strangers  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
New  York  has  not  evolved,  as  one  might 
occasionally  think  from  the  more  lurid  press 
exposures,  into  a  place  of  moneygrubbing, 
wrath,  and  tears. 

3.  Free  competition  of  all  peoples  In  the 
Olympic  tradition  of  the  finest  In  art,  tal- 
ent, skin,  discovery,  and  Invention.  In  this 
competition  we  expect  that  the  advantages 
of  American  free  enterprise  will  become  obvi- 
ous. We  cannot  precisely  define  democracy. 
Only  by  our  works  shall  you  know  us. 

4.  No  dictated,  centrally  controlled  design. 
No  predominant  architectural  school  or 
movement.  Design  and  content  left  to  ex- 
hibitors, subject  only  to  simple  rules  to  In- 
stire  safety,  sanitation,  ^ace,  and  land- 
scaping.' 

5.  Special  attention  to  religious  pavilions 
and  to  those  of  new  republics. 

6.  Fun  as  well  as  culture  and  industry,  but 
no  cheap  midway. 

7.  Adequate  access  by  all  means  of  travel, 
Including  a  permanent  arterial  system  to 
serve  future  needs. 

8.  At  least  70  million  visitors. 

9.  A  cash  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fair  suf- 
ficient to  pay  sOl  debts  and  to  complete 
Flushing  Meadow  Park. 

10.  Opening  on  time. 

You  cannot  blame  us  for  believing  that  In 
pursuing  these  objectives  energetically,  we 
are  entitled  to  the  supi>ort  of  all  decent  citi- 
zens who  are  proud  of  our  town  and  loyal 
to  It.  Ours  Is  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
authorized  by  special  act  to  build  and  oper- 
ate a  great  exposition  and  at  the  close  to 
have  a  sufficient  balance  to  finish  a  great  city 
park. 

Error  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Journalism, 
perhaps  occasionally  acknowledged  In  the 
confessional,  but  almost  never  publicly.  At 
worst  It  Is  no  more  reprehensible  than  in- 
competence in  administration  and  insolence 
In  office  which  are  our  besetting  sins,  the 
existence  of  which  we  too  usually  vehemently 
deny. 

So  let  there  be  some  mystery  about  our  re- 
spective professions,  and  let  us  admit  that 
we  are  all  human  and  potentially  brothers. 
This  realization  will  lead  to  much  pleasant 
companionship.  Let's  be  working  partners  in 
bringing  the  world  to  New  York  in  1964  and 
1965.  Go  easy  on  our  deficiencies.  We  strive 
for,  but  make  no  claim  to,  omniscience  and 
perfection.  Do  not.  we  ask,  overemphasize 
the  absentees.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season 
they  may  be  sorry  they  stayed  out. 

As  a  step  In  this  direction,  we  stcot  this 
afternoon  the  first  of  a  series  of  press  con- 
ferences on  Fair  progress.  We  are  not  shrink- 
ing violets  or  sensitive  plants  and  construc- 
tive questions  won't  Irritate  us.  The  heads 
of  the  staff  are  here  so  that  you  will  be  speak- 
ing directly  to  those  who  are  shouldering 
the  responslbUltles. 


Conservation  of  Onr  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or   TINNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  two  articles 
written  by  Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 


and  conservation  editor  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

No  man  in  the  United  States  has  had  a 
keener  vision  about  the  necessity  of  con- 
serving our  natural  resources,  the  devel- 
opment of  parks,  the  protection  of  wild- 
life, than  has  Mr.  Meeman.  In  one  of 
these  articles  he  writes  of  an  interview 
with  Laui'ance  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  given  millions  of  family  funds 
to  provide  outdoor  recreation  to  Ameri- 
cans who  want  clean  and  wholesome  op- 
portunities to  enjoy  our  great  God-given 
gifts  of  nature.  In  the  other,  he  writes 
interestingly  about  plans  so  close  to  the 
Nation's  Capital.  There  Is  a  growing  In- 
terest In  this  whole  study  of  recreation. 
With  the  shortening  of  the  workweek 
and  the  increase  in  population  It  grows 
more  and  more  Important  that  we  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  genuine  and 
wholesome  use  of  leisure  time. 

Secretary  Udall  expressed  to  me  his 
personal  appreciation  of  the  help  ac- 
corded the  whole  movement  by  Mr.  Mee- 
man. I  hope  that  the  editor  emeritus  of 
this  fine  newspaper  will  continue  to  write 
articles  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar,  May  6, 

1963] 

TowPATH  Becomes  a  Foot  Path — We  Should 

Add  to  It  and  Make  It  a  National  Park 

(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 
At  8  a.m.,  L.  Kay  Thomas,  natvirallBt  of , the 
National  Park  Service,  called  for  me  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington.    He  got 
me  back  there  at  11  ajn. 

In  the  3  hours  I  had  time  for  a  delightful 
and  satisfying  experience  of  scenic  driving 
and  contact  with  Nature.  This  timing  shows 
how  close  lies  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  to  one 
of  the  centers  of  civilization,  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

On  the  way  out,  our  route  was  through  a 
beautiful  residential  section  of  Washington 
and  the  charming  suburb  of  Glen  Echo,  Md., 
sights  worth  seeing  in  themselves;  on  the 
return,  our  route  was  over  the  interesting 
MacArthur  Boulevard. 

We  parked  and  walked  to  the  Great  Falls 
Tavern,  where  travelers  on  the  canal,  which 
winds  along  the  Potomac  from  Washington, 
185  miles  to  Cvunberland,  Md..  stopped  to 
rest.  We  examined  the  old  dam  and  lock. 
We  noted  that  the  canal  was  only  15  >4  feet 
wide  and  the  locks  only  16  feet  deep  between 
their  stout  stone  walls,  so  the  boats  could 
not  have  been  large.  Mr.  Thomas  told  me 
that  the  canal  rises  by  means  of  74  locks 
some  600  feet  from  tidewater  to  the  Alle- 
ghenles. 

WASHINGTON'S  IDEA 

George  Washington  first  saw  the  signif- 
icance of  the  canal  route,  but  the  first  spade- 
ful of  earth  in  building  the  canal  was  turned 
by  President  John  Qulncy  Adams. 

We  walked  over  a  strong  footbridge  to  an 
Island,  and  over  another  footbridge  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  where  we  saw  the  Great 
Falls.  The  actual  falls  are  only  a  smaU  part 
of  a  cascade  of  white  water  plunging  over 
huge  rocks.  It  is  a  sight  worth  going  far 
to  see. 

The  walk  along  the  smooth  towpath,  where 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  did  his  50  Kennedy  miles,  is 
a  Joy  to  body  and  spirit.  Trees  bend 
branches  down  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. 
Some  of  these  were  dogwood  and  redbud  In 
bloom.    On  the  ground  were  masses  of  pxu'ple 


phlox.  Naturalist  Thomas  pointed  out  the 
purple  flower  of  the  paw-paw  which  I  had 
never  seen,  though  I  had  eaten  the  fruit  in 
my  boyhood  walks  at  Evansvllle  In  Garvlnl 
Grove,  now  citified  Garvin  Park  where  no 
paw-paw  will  gjrow. 

ROCKT   BANKS 

We  came  to  a  steep  rock  clifT  where  the 
canal  had  been  blasted  through,  now  mel- 
lowed with  vegetation. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  bird  songs  and  no 
sounds  of  civilization  to  break  Its  harmony. 
But  that  civilization  often  crowds  too  close 
^^pon  this  refuge  from  It.  The  Government 
ovTiis  the  canal  and  the  5,200  adjacent  acres 
which  belonged  to  It.  Since  those  acres 
stretch  out  thinly  for  165  miles,  it  isn't  v 
nearly  enough  land. 

So  Senator  Beall  and  Representative 
Mathias  of  Maryland,  Senator  Douglas  of 
DUnois,  and  others  have  a  bill  in  Congress 
to  add  10,200  acres  at  a  cost  of  SI .5  million 
and  make  the  whole  thing  a  national  park 
as  450  acres  of  it  already  is.  The  bill  should 
pass  at  this  session.  If  you  agree,  write  your 
Congressman. 

[From  the  Memphis  Press-Sclmltar,  May  8, 

1963] 
Conservationist      Laurancz      Rockefeller 

Urges  Fees,  Taxes  ro»  Recreation:  Cites 

Need  To  Btjild  Up  Our  Outdoor  Areas 
(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

New  York. — ^Laurance  S.  Rockefeller  has 
given  millions  of  family  funds  and  big  sums 
of  the  money  he  himself  has  made  to  provide 
outdoor  recreation  to  Amerlcajis  who  want 
respite  from  the  concrete  and  asphalt  of  our 
spreading  cities. 

The  Rockefeller  contributions  to  us,  the 
people,  have  included  a  tropical  paradise  in 
the  Virgin  Islands,  now  a  national  park,  a 
mountain  on  the  Hudson,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  scenery  In  the  Rockies,  plus  camps  In 
which  to  snuggle  In  foam  rubber  rest  after  a 
rugged  day  In  the  open. 

As  a  student  at  Princeton,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
took  every  philosophy  course  that  was  offered. 
As  a  philanthropist,  he  has  a  philosophy 
which  includes  the  thought  that  private  gifts 
need  be  supplemented  by  large-scale  invest- 
ments of  the  people  themselves  in  their  out- 
door resoxirces. 

This  I  learned  in  a  talk  with  him  about 
conservation  In  the  family  offices  on  the  56th 
floor  of  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

He  sat  at  a  desk  which  was  not  clean — 
It  was  obviously  that  of  a  man  who  was 
working  hard  at  many  things. 
no  good  ir  rREXT 

"The  other  day."  he  said,  "Mrs.  Bertha 
SpaiTord  Vester,  the  dedicated  woman  who 
gives  her  life  In  the  service  of  the  needy  In 
the  Jordan  section  of  Jerusalem,  told  me  of 
a  man  who  poured  sc«ne  medicine  that  had 
been  given  him  on  the  grovmd.  'It  can't  be 
any  good  because  I  got  it  for  nothing,"  the 
man  said." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  vu-ged  the  public  Invest- 
ment In  recreation  in  two  forms — user  fees 
to  be  paid  by  the  ^x>rtsmen,  campers,  and 
scenery  lovers  who  visit  our  parks,  forests, 
lakes,  and  beaches,  and  tax  funds  to  provide 
proper  development  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic outdoor  areas. 

"Land  acqiilMtion  is  not  enough,"  he  said. 
"You  multiply  an  area's  usefulness  when  you 
provide  premier  facilities  fcM'  public  enjoy- 
ment." 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  leadership  as  Chairman  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  (ORRRC)  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion In  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Bureau  coordinates  the  work  of  20  Federal 
agencies  and.  If  pending  legislation  Is  ai>- 
proved.  would  channel  grants-in-aid  to  States 
undertaking  outdoes  recreation  programs. 
Mr.  Rockefeller  is  the  active  honorary  Chair- 
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man  of  th«  Cltisens  Committee  for  the 
ORRRC  report,  working  to  hare  the  repoct* 
60  recocnmendattona  put  Into  practice  by  the 
States,  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  prlrate 
landowners.  Some  at  these  mean  spending 
more  money  for  public  recreation  but  most 
add  up  to  ways  and  means  of  getting  more 
recreation  opportunities  from  the  landscape 
that's  already  available. 

Also,  he  recently  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  New  York  SUte  Council  of  Parks,  of 
which  he  had  been  vice  chairman  since  1960. 
As  head  of  the  coimcll  he  has  a  large  respon- 
slbUlty  to  see  that  the  $100  million  which 
the  people  of  New  York  voted  In  recent  years 
for  parkland  acqulslUon  Is  wisely  Invested. 

•The  vote  was  3  to  1  In  1980  on  a  %li 
million  bond  Issue  for  pcurk  and  recreation 
areas."  he  pointed  out.  "On  top  of  that  the 
people  last  year  voted  another  $25  million 
for  the  same  purpose  by  about  the  same 
nuurgln.  This  vote  should  have  convinced 
the  politicians  that  they  should  no  longer 
give  outdoor  recreation  low  priority.  Yet 
this  is  what  happened:  When  the  legisla- 
ture was  asked  for  some  $8  million  for  capital 
construction  In  existing  parks,  what  came 
through  was  much  less  than  $1  million.  They 
Ignored  the  fact  that  the  more  you  spend  for 
development,  the  more  use  p)er  acre  of  a  nat- 
ural area  you  can  get. 

BBCBSATION  AS  A  KECCSSrrT 

"There  are  other  examples  of  shortsight- 
edness In  dealing  with  appropriations  for 
development.  Congress  declined  to  provide 
access  to  Olacler  Bay.  Alaska — you  have  to 
have  a  yacht  If  you  want  to  see  It.  After 
TOtlng  to  establish  a  National  Seashore  on 
Cape  Cod,  they  cut  out  the  appropriation 
for  the  acquisition  of  in-holdlngs  In  the 
pending  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Bill 
which  provides  for  raising  $160  million,  all 
but  10  percent  Is  earmarked  for  land  ac- 
quisition. 

"Funds  for  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  recreation  are  always  the  first  Item 
cut  out  of  a  budget.  We  need  to  upgrade 
recreation,  make  It  co-equal  with  education 
and  health,  consider  It  a  necessity.  Recrea- 
tion has  beefi  eating  the  crumbs — now  we 
demand  to  sit  at  the  table. 

"Why?  Because  recreation  In  the  out-of- 
doors  la  so  Important  a  part  of  our  Uvea — so 
much  a  part  that  Its  benefits  are  usually 
taken  for  granted,  left  unspoken  and  thus 
passed  over  at  the  legislative  table." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  believes  It  worthwhile  to 
spell  out  that  outdoor  recreation  satisfies 
every  man's  basic  need  for  physical  activity 
and  a  spiritual  and  mental  lift. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the  outdoors  had 
much  to  do  In  the  shaping  of  our  national 
character  and  Is  essential  to  Its  continued 
vitality.  That  Is  a  big  reason  why  oppor- 
tunities for  It  must  be  assured  to  all  Amer- 
icans, now  and  In  the  future. 

Mr.  RockefeUer  Is  Interested  In  the  Nature 
Centers  which  local  groups  In  many  com. 
mvmltles  are  establishing  with  gxildance 
from  the  National  Audubon  Society.  School 
groups  flock  to  these  centers  and  learn  about 
nature  In  a  natural  setting. 

"They  will  also  learn  to  vote  intelligently 
on  conservation,"  he  says. 

THI  VALUE  or  WALKS 

Mr.  Rockefeller  knows  from  experience  the 
value  of  nature  walks  to  a  yotmgster.  It 
was  the  habit  of  his  father.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Jr..  to  take  him.  as  he  did  his  brothers, 
on  long  hikes  on  nature  trails.  The  father 
thoughtfully  carried  pieces  of  maple  sugar 
and  chocolate  which  he  doled  out  to  them. 

I  suggested  that  not  only  should  virgin 
areas  be  acquired,  but  It  would  be  practical 
to  acquire  also  comparatively  cheap  cut-over 
and  even  wornout  land  near  cities  and  re- 
store them  to  a  completely  natural  state. 

"Architects  have  succeeded,  by  consulting 
records  and  plctiires.  in  restoring  badly  dam- 
aged historic  buildings  acciu-ately  to  their 
original  beauty,"  I  pointed  out.    "Why  can- 


not our  biologists  rebuild  original  nature  on 
such  tracts?" 

Mr.  Rockefeller  agreed  It  should  be  done. 

His  conservation  Interests  range  widely. 
As  the  result  of  a  recent  mission  to  Africa  he 
will,  by  gifts  from  the  RockefeUer  Brothers 
Fund  of  which  he  Is  president,  make  possible 
the  esUbllshment  of  zoos  In  three  African 
cities.  "It  is  hoped  that,  seeing  their  animals 
in  BOOS,  the  African  people  will  become  fond 
and  proud  of  them,  and  will  not  make  the 
mistake  we  Americans  made  when  we 
thought  of  our  wild  buffalo  only  as  meat  and 
hides,  but  will  see  their  magnificent  herds 
as  something  which  they  and  tourists  can 
enjoy.  Those  herds  are  an  invaluable  tour- 
ist attraction." 


Canada'*  12-AliIe  Limit  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24,  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  a  community 
of  interest  in  many  economic  areas. 
Likewise,  we  have  conflicts  of  interest. 
However,  I  believe  that  every  Canadian, 
just  as  every  American,  knows  that  the 
welfare  of  each  countrj-  is  linked  closely 
and  our  economies  are  dependent  one 
upon  the  other. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  writing  an  article  on  Canada's 
proposal  for  a  12 -mile  fishing  limit  and 
I  have  urged  that  our  Government  ex- 
plore Canadian  Prime  Minister  Pearson's 
proposal  in  this  regard. 

Because  it  is  timely,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  in  the 
June  23,  1963.  issue  of  the  Seattle  Times: 
Pish    Rights    Orr   Canada    Not   Ezpendablx 

(By  Representative  Thomas  M.  Pillt) 

Washington. — On  June  4.  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  aixnounced  the  unilateral 
extension  of  his  country's  claimed  territorial 
waters.  A  12-mlle  fishing  sone,  established 
on  the  so-called  straight -baseline  principle, 
will  take  effect  In  mid-May  1964.  This  Ca- 
nadian action  could  have  serious  effects  upon 
the  fishing  Industry  of  the  American  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  announcement  was  not  unexpected. 
Since  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  In  1956,  when  a  Canadian  official 
supported  the  concept  of  a  narrow  territorial 
sea  and  a  broader  contiguous  zone  for  fish- 
ery control,  Canadians  have  urged  extensions 
of  their  Jurisdiction  In  waters  close  to  the 
coast  of  Canada.  Although  the  Canadians 
have  in  the  past  endeavored  to  achieve  new 
and  wider  fishery  and  territorial  limits 
through  negotiations,  failure  to  achieve  an 
agreement  strengthened  the  position  of 
those  Canadians  advocating  unilateral 
action. 

For  many  years,  U.S.  fishermen  have  been 
fishing  In  waters  close  to  the  west  coast  of 
Canada.  The  first  were  fishermen  who 
worked  the  rich  halibut  grounds  off  British 
Columbia.  Although  the  halibut  fishery  has 
since  expanded  north  and  west  along  the 
coast  to  the  Bering  Sea,  these  grounds — 
early  discovered — are  still  erf  considerable 
Importance  to  American  fishermen.  If 
U.a.  fishing  for  halibut  within  the  Canadian 
12-mile  limit  is  eliminated,  a  maximum  of 
330  vessels  and  1,500  fishermen  will  be 
affected- 


American  salmon  troUers  have  also  con- 
ducted a  fishery  In  waters  along  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  catch  of  sal- 
mon from  this  fishery  within  12  miles  of  the 
coast  annually  yields  about  1,700.000  pounds. 
or  t535.000,  to  U.S.  fishermen. 

A  major  development  since  the  Second 
World  War  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
trawling  Industry  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Today,  some  120  vessels  working  out  of 
Washington  ports,  land  40  million  pounds  of 
fish  annually,  valued  at  over  93  mUllon  to  the 
fishermen.  In  1962.  out  of  a  total  Pacific 
Northwest  trawl  catch  of  75  million  pounds, 
about  18  million  pounds  (valued  at  ^00,000) 
came  from  within  the  Canadian  12-mlle 
limit. 

The  U.S.  fisheries  off  the  Caiuullan  coast  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  carried  on 
for  such  a  long  time  that  U3.  fishermen,  in 
our  judgment,  have  established  certain  his- 
toric rights.  We  would  consider  it  neither 
Just  nor  equitable  for  Canada  to  abolish 
these  flshenes  by  Oat.  as  it  were.  We  would 
fully  expect  our  own  Government  to  take 
measures  consistent  with  the  long  history  of 
U.S.  participation  in  these  fisheries  and  to 
prevent  Injury  to  U.S.  fishermen  who  pres- 
ently fish  those  waters. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  move  on  Can- 
ada's part  would  not  be  felt  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  alone.  Important  XJB.  fisheries 
based  in  New  England  ports  are  carried  on  off 
the  Canadian  coast  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

But  our  historic  rights  are  so  well-estab- 
lished and  our  tradition  of  i^orklng  out  fish- 
ery problems  amicably  with  Canada  so  firm, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  Govern- 
ments can  solve  these  problems.  It  seems  to 
me  the  Canadian  Government  Is  prepared  to 
recognize  these  rights  and.  therefore,  that 
our  Government  should  accept  the  Canadian 
invitation  to  find  a  mutually  agreeable  solu- 
tion to  the  serious  problem  now  before  us. 

In  connection  with  these  negotiations  my 
chief  concern  from  past  experience  Is  a 
wlshywashy  attitude  on  the  part  of  our 
State  Department,  which  seems  to  feel  that 
the  American  fishing  IntercBti  are  expend- 
able In  consideration  of  the  so-called  broad 
picture. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  Canadians 
that  vast  quantities  of  the  Canadian  fish 
catch  are  marketed  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  5-year  period  from  1956  to  1960, 
Inclusive,  Canadian  exports  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States  averaged  about  $101 
million  annually,  or  70  percent  by  value  of 
Canada's  exports  of  fishery  products.  We 
should  let  It  be  known  that  the  sharing  of 
this  U-S.  market  by  Canadian  fishermen  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  a  privilege  that  VS. 
fishermen  and  other  Americans  are  asking 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  withhold  from  any  na- 
tion which  takes  unjust  action  against 
American  fishermen. 

But  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  threaten,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  room  for  threats  between 
Canadians  and  Americans.  I  mean,  rather, 
that  we  make  sure  that  Canada  is  aware  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  Just  as  we  are 
when  we  recognize  that  we  cannot  change 
history  by  ignoring  the  12-mlle  limit  prob- 
lem and  hoping  that  it  wlU  go  away. 


Historic  Boone  Coanty 


•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WrST    VTBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  28.  1963 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  what  is  now  the  West  Vir- 
ginia county  named  after  Daniel  Boone 
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was  a  virgin  forest  300  years  ago,  In- 
habited only  by  wildlife— including 
buffalo — and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
Indians.  The  story  of  how  this  wilder- 
ness became  the  present  Boone  County 
is  told  in  an  article  in  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of  June  16,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
VmciN  Forests  Covxred  Boone 


(By  Luther  R.  Jones) 
(Non. — This  brief  compilation  of  the  his 
tory  of  Boone  County  is  based  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  exhaustive  research,  articles, 
and  notes  of  Slg  Clafson.) 

What  Is  now  Boone  County  was  virgin 
forest  300  years  ago.  filled  with  wildlife, 
and  visited  occasionally  by  a  hunting  party 
of  Indians. 

It  is  possible  the  Adena  peoples  preceded 
the  Indians  in  this  area.  At  least  their  In- 
fluence is  evident  in  a  few  piles  of  stones 
about  the  country  and  sign  writing  near 
Julian. 

The  first  recorded  visit  of  white  men  to 
the  area  was  In  1742  when  Peter  Salley  led 
an  exploring  party  Into  this  area,  naming 
Coal  River  from  the  abundance  of  coal. 

A  land  survey  In  1784  on  Clear  Pork  above 
WhltesvlUe  mentions  a  corner  tree  "on  which 
Gen.  (Andrew)  Lewis.  Samuel  Lewis,  and 
others  carved  their  names  in  1774,"  follow- 
ing the  defeat  of  Cornstalk  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant. 

Following  the  French  and  Indian  and  Rev- 
olutionary Wars,  Virginia  made  land  grants 
covering  much  of  the  valley  to  Virginians 
who  fought  In  those  wars.  But  Indian  trou- 
bles discouraged  settlement.  Land  specu- 
lators grabbed  most  of  the  land,  but  let  it 
revert  to  Virginia  for  unpaid  taxes  when 
settlers  failed  to  buy. 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne's  defeat  of  the  In- 
dians at  the  Battle  of  PaUen  Timbers  on 
the  Maumee  In  Northern  Ohio  In  1794  put 
an  end  to  Indian  raids;  and  settlers  followed 
"seng"  diggers  and  hunters  via  btiffalo  traces, 
through  low  mountain  gaps  Into  the  area. 
It  Is  recorded  that  the  last  buffalo  In  West 
Virginia  was  killed  on  Coal  River  in  1825, 
and.  according  to  tradition,  by  John  Dolln. 
John  Toney  who  patented  lands  on  Big 
Coal  in  1793  was  probably  the  first  settler  In 
the  county,  followed  by  Thomas  Price  (near 
Danville)  In  1805.  Phillip  Ballard,  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier,  and  sons-in-law,  John 
Sparr.  Claiborne  Rucker  and  Matthias  Kes- 
slnger.  settled  about  Madison  In  1806,  giv- 
ing name  to  Ruckers  Branch  and  Spaars 
Creek. 

Settlement  continued  rapidly,  and  their 
descendants  dot  the  valley  today. 

In  1909,  the  Virginia  Assembly  created  Ca- 
bell County  out  of  Kanawha,  Including  lands 
west  of  Spruce  and  Little  Coal.  Logan 
County,  created  In  1824.  embracing  Pond 
Fork.  Spruce  Fork  and  Little  Coal  north  to 
Lick  Creek  (below  Danville). 

In  1846,  St.  Clair  Ballard,  who  represented 
Logan  County  In  the  Virginia  Assembly,  In- 
troduced a  bin,  which  was  passed,  creating 
Boone  County  in  1847. 

Tradition  says  that  Ballard  named  the 
county  Boone  because  his  mother,  Chloe 
Flynn  and  her  sister  had  been  rescued  from 
the  Indians  by  Daniel  Boone,  then  residing 
In  Kanawha. 

The  act  of  creating  Boone  County  appoint- 
ed Justices  of  the  peace,  empowered  to  es- 
tablish a  county  seat.  LAnd  was  purchased 
below  the  mouth  of  Spruce  In  what  is  now 
the  country  club  addition  to  Madison  and 
a  courthouse,  county  clerk's  oCBce.  and  a  Jail 
built,  followed  shortly  by  a  few  residences 
and  a  store  or  two. 


The  county  seat  variously  called  Ballards- 
vlUe  and  Boone  Courthouse  was  burned  by 
Union  troops  in  a  clash  with  Confederate 
forces — the  combatants  being  chiefly  militia 
units  from  Boone,  Kanawha  and  Logan. 

In  1866,  a  courthouse  and  Jail  (present 
municipal  building)  were  buUt  opposite  each 
other  on  what  is  now  Main  Street  out  of 
brick  burned  on  the  sport  from  clay  excavat- 
ed nearby.  The  new  county  seat  was  named 
Madison  after  James  Madison  Laldley,  a 
Charleston  attorney  who  assisted  In  the  orga- 
nization of  the  cotmty  government. 

In  1834,  the  Virginia  Assembly  declared 
Big  Coal  navigable  to  Marsh  Fork  and  later 
appropriated  $96,000  for  construction  of  eight 
locks  and  dams  to  Peytona,  built  under  the 
supervision  of  MaJ.  William  S.  Rosecrans, 
who  was  to  become  a  famous  Union  general 
In  the  Civil  War. 

The  total  cost  of  the  system  was  $208,975, 
with  coal  companies  organized  to  mine  and 
ship  cannel  coal  paying  some  $112,975. 

Cannel  coal  was  in  demand  for  making 
coal  oil.  A  narrow  gage  raUroad  was  built 
from  the  loading  dock  at  Peytona  about  1 
mile  up  Droddy  where  a  mine  was  opened. 
At  first,  barges  loaded  with  caiuiel  coal  were 
floated  out  of  Coal  River,  with  steamboats 
taking  over  with  completion  of  the  locks. 

Cannel  coal  mining,  closed  down  during 
the  war,  continued  fitfully  and  meagerly 
until  1884  when  kerosena  replaced  coal  oil. 
Racine  sought  to  have  the  courthouse 
moved  to  that  community  In  1896,  but  the 
voters  turned  the  profKMal  down. 

The  old  brick  courthouse  at  Madison  was 
condemned  In  1913  and  the  foundation  of 
the  present  courthouse  was  started  In  1915, 
financed  by  a  special  levy  authorleed  by  the 
legislature.  In  1915,  Danville  appealed  to 
the  voters  to  move  the  courthouse  to  that 
community.  Again  the  voters  said,  "No." 
The  new  courthouse  was  completed  In  1921, 
with  funds  raised  by  an  extra  levy  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  and  a  bond  issue 
voted  by  the  people. 

The  Coal  River  Railroad,  now  a  branch 
line  of  the  C.  &  O.,  starting  at  St.  Albans  in 
1905,  was  built  to  Madison  by  late  1907. 
First  coal  shipments  from  Boone  were  made 
in  1909,  3,865  tons  by  the  Coal  River  Mining 
Co.  of  Peytona  and  600  tons  of  cannel  coal 
by  Spruce  River  Coal  Co.  At  one  time  in  the 
late  1920'8,  there  were  some  25  mines  operat- 
ing In  the  county. 

In  1921,  when  the  UMWA  was  trying  des- 
perately to  organize  the  mines  of  southern 
West  Virginia,  several  hundred  miners 
marched  through  this  county,  seizing  a 
C.  &  O.  train,  and  engaged  the  deputized 
forces  of  Sheriff  Don  Chafin  of  Logan  County 
on  Blair  Mountain.  A  company  of  Federal 
troops  was  stationed  In  Madison  during  the 
critical  p)erlod. 

Successful  unionization  of  most  all  West 
Virginia  coal  mines  did  not  occur  until 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  elected  President. 

Gradually  the  number  of  mine  operations 
In  the  county  decreased  as: 
Several  mines  were  worked  outj 
As    mine   wages    and   wildcat   strikes   In- 
creased; 

As  welfare  royalty,  starting  at  20  cents  In- 
creased to  40  cents;  and 

As  oil  became  sharply  competitive. 
There  are  left  in  the  county  the  equivalent 
of  five  large  mines,  a  stripping  operation,  and 
perhaps  20  small  truck  mines  that  together 
may  equal  another  large  mine.  Whether 
called  mechanization  or  automation,  mine 
employment  In  the  coimty  has  been  reduced 
to  one-third  of  Its  former  status. 

The  pre- 1900  virgin  foresto  that  covered 
the  hills  of  Boone  County  are  no  longer  vir- 
gin, but  timber  still  grows  there  and  tim- 
bering still  goes  on. 

The  once  productive  oil  industry  of  Joes 
Creek  still  yields  a  trlcltle. 

Hope  Natural  Gas  Co.  continues  to  drill 
productive  gas  wells;  also  Peake  Gas  Co. 
Owens,  Llbby  Owens,  South  Perm  OH  Co, 


Cabot  Gas  Co.  and  United  Fuel  have  large 
gas  producing  holdings  in  the  county. 

A  network  of  surfaced  highway  covers  th* 
county,  including  one  of  the  most  scenic 
roads  in  .the  State,  W.  Va.  79  from  Boone  into 
Wyoming.  What  is  now  1 19  reached  Madison 
In  1924.  Boone  County  earned  the  honor  ot 
"Pilot  County"  in  Gov.  W.  W.  Barron's  cen- 
tennial cleanup  and  beautlflcation  program. 

While  Boone  County's  population  decreased 
from  33,173  In  1950  to  approximately  28,000 
in  1963,  due  to  changes  In  the  coal  Industry, 
the  number  of  children  In  grade  and  high 
school,  not  Including  dropouts.  Is  7,720. 
Boone  County  has  a  modem,  efficient  school 
system,  and  a  hard-working,  well -trained 
group  of  teachers. 

Madison  Is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
county  seats  in  the  State,  with  good  people 
and  excellent  ch\irches. 


The  Jobs  Order  for  Negroes:  A  Two- 
Edged  Sword 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  again  call  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  Executive  order  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  set- 
ting up  a  Board,  which  arrogates  unto 
Itself  authority  to  make  Judicial  findings 
on  alleged  discrimination — anywhere  In 
the  land— in  hiring  on  jobs  in  which 
Federal  money  in  whole  or  in  part  Is  used. 
This  also  applies  to  military  installations. 
The  tragic  thing  about  this  order.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  that  it  is  not  based  on  any  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  effect  of  such  a  drastic  and  unpre- 
cedented move  will  be  to  hold  an  eco- 
nomic sword  at  the  heart  of  every  com- 
munity in  America  based  on  the  whim  of 
some  political  order  or  mandate  handed 
down  by  this  de  facto  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complete,  abject  and 
total  surrender  of  this  administration  to 
those  who  claim  to  be  the  spokesmen  for 
the  Negroes  of  America  Is  a  two-edged 
sword.  This  opens  up  a  Pandora's  box 
which  may  only  be  shut  by  endless  civil 
strife  in  America.  It  Is  a  two-edged 
sword  because  it  will  have  its  effect  on 
election  day — everywhere  In  America. 

The  eminent  columnist,  David  Law- 
rence, has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  appearng  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  Wednesday,  June  26. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  en- 
close this  well -written  article: 
The   Jobs    Oroeb   fob    Negroes — PaxsroENT's 
DiKECTiVE   Said   To  Require   Virtual   Dis- 
crimination Against  Whites 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
President    Kennedy    may    be    coming    to 
a  turning  point  In  his  political  career.     It 
could  cost  him  reelection  In  1964. 

.Any  Issue  that  touches  the  home  or  the 
pocketbook  or  the  Job  of  a  citizen  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  questions.  No 
matter  what  an  administration  has  accom- 
plished In  other  fields,  the  voter  tends  to 
register  a  negative  verdict  If  a  grievance 
directly  affects  hU  economic  future. 
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The  Kennedy  administration  haa  opened 
up  a  Pandora's  bo«  of  trouble  for  Itself. 
An  Executive  order — which  Unt  based  on  a 
single  law  passed  by  Congress — has  Just  been 
Issued  requiring .  that  a  virtual  discrimina- 
tion against  wnlte  workers  be  imposed  as 
a  means  of  removing  discrimination  against 
Negro  workers. 

The  new  order  not  only  applies  to  all 
businessmen  having  contracU  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  goods  or  services,  but  extends  to 
contractors  for  any  construction  In  which 
Federal  funds  are  In  any  way  Involved  and 
to  every  subcontractor  with  whom  they  do 
business  and  every  conrpany  from  which  they 
buy  raw  materials  or  other  products.  It  Is 
perhaps  the  most  sweeping  decree  ever  Issued 
by  any  American  President  without  authority 
given  him  by  Congress  or  the  Constitution. 
It  Involves  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  busi- 
ness transactions  which  the  Goverfiment  car- 
ries on  every  year  by  contract  or  through  Its 
programs  of  loans,  grants  or  Insurance  of 
funds  for  construction  of  buildings,  repairs 
and  alterations,  as  well  as  the  creation  of 
new  highways  and  repairing  old  ones. 

The  political  effect  of  this  will  not  be 
felt  for  several  months,  but— Judging  by  let- 
ters received  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  It  will  prod\ice  one  of  the  most  deep- 
seated  antagonisms  known  In  American  poli- 
tics. 

Already  a  protest  Is  being  raised  by  the 
white  worker  who  fears  he  will  be  displaced 
at  his  Job.  though  the  order  hasn't  yet  taken 
effect.  But  even  before  Its  Issuance.  Negro 
leaders  were  demanding  that  a  certain  quota 
of  Negroes  be  hired— they  are  asking  for  25 
percent  of  the  work  force  on  ah  Jobs  let  by 
New  York  City  to  private  contractors.  This 
has  raised  fears  that  the  merit  system  will 
be  brushed  aside  by  compulsion  and  that 
the  n\imber  of  unemployed  whites  will  m«- 
terlaUy  Increase.  The  President's  edict 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  contractor  will  take  such  action  with 
respect  to  any  subcontract  or  purchase  order 
as  the  contracting  agency  may  direct  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  such  provisions.  Includ- 
ing  sanctions   for   noncompliance." 

This  Includes  Government  supervision  of 
"employment,  upgrading,  demotion  or  trans- 
fer," as  well  as  "layoff  or  termination,  rates 
of  pay  or  other  forms  of  compensation." 

The  Government  order  says  exemptions 
will  be  made  but  doesn't  explain  exactly 
under  what  clrcximstances.  thus  leaving  the 
Impression  that  the  purpwDse  of  the  Executive 
order  Is  to  intimidate  all  employers.  The 
net  effect  wiU  be  also  to  frighten  white  em- 
ployees about  their  Jobs,  and  that's  where 
the  political  impact  will  begin  to  spread 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  already  dis- 
turbing many  person*  directly  employed  In 
Government  departments,  such  as  the  Post 
Office.  A  politically  motivated  employment 
system  cannot  succeed  even  with  the  best 
Intentions  and  supposedly  high  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  negative  force 
that  has  been  unleashed  thus  far  is  in  con- 
necUon  with  the  efforts  of  governmente  of 
Northern  States,  like  New  York,  to  deny  all 
white  chUdren  the  right  to  go  to  schools 
which  are  attended  only  by  students  from 
their  immediate  neighborhoods.  This  may 
require  that  quotas  of  both  white  and  Ne- 
gro children  be  transferred  considerable  dis- 
tances by  bus  so  as  to  eliminate  "racially 
Imbalanced"  schools — defined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  New  York  SUte 
as  schools  In  which  the  enrollment  Is  more 
than  50  percent  Negro.  Already  students 
from  the  Negro  sc'hools  In  New  York  City 
are  being  moved  into  predominantly  white 
schools.  It  Is  being  urged  that  white  chil- 
dren be  similarly  moved  to  schools  In  Negro 
neighborhoods.  All  this  Is  allegedly  an  effort 
to  provide  better  education  for  the  Negro 
children. 

So  If  the  handling  of  the  school  problem 
causes  aggravation  among  white  citizens  and 


If  there  la  an  uneasiness  among  workers*  as 
to  their  future  employment,  there  will 
doubtless  be  In  the  1964  campaign  an  exo- 
dus of  white  voters  from  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  populous  Northern  States  which 
have  hitherto  voted  so  regularly  for  that 
party.  Any  gain  In  the  Negro  vote — which, 
ever  since  the  relief  subsidies  of  the  1930's 
has  moved  over  In  large  part  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — would  tnardly  offset  now  the 
loss  of  white  voters. 

So  it  Isn't  Just  In  the  South  where  the 
Kennedy  administration  today  Is  In  j)olltl- 
cal  trouble.  The  mass  demonstrations  have 
by  no  means  hel;>ed  the  situation  for  the 
President.  For  many  such  protest  parades 
have  been  held  In  the  North,  where  racial 
friction,  though  not  as  widely  publicized 
heretofore,  has  for  the  last  few  years  been 
Increasing  due  to  the  inffux  of  Negroes  in 
large  numbers   from   the  South. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  which  has 
been  making  a  direct  bid  for  Negro  votes  by 
responding  to  the  demands  of  Negro  leaders, 
win  soon  try  to  find  ways  to  appease  the 
white  vote.  But  the  effect  of  what  has  al- 
ready happened  can  hardly  be  minimized, 
and  that's  why  the  outlook  for  the  1964 
election  contest  has  suddenly  changed  from 
what  seemed  a  certainty  to  a  big  uncertainty 
for  the  administration 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM. ARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March-April  issue  of  the  Oregon  Stater 
carried  a  very  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  about  the  fine  work  that  Ore- 
gon State  University  graduates  are  doing 
all  over  the  world  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Thxt  Johtkd  the  Pkacx  Corps 
(By  Howard  Matson) 

On  December  22.  at  the  Union  Church  In 
Copacahana.  Brazil,  Myra  McBrlde.  1959, 
Peace  Corps  volunteer,  became  the  wife  of 
fellow  Peace  Corps  member  Bob  Anderson. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  almost  a  Peace 
Corp  project  because  most  of  the  families 
and  State-side  friends  were  unable  to  attend. 
So.  as  Myra  described  It: 

"Our  brother  and  sister  volunteers  did 
everjrthlng  for  us."  she  said. 

"Oxir  wedding  party  consisted  of  a  Brazilian 
host  sister  a  volunteer  from  Puerto  Rico, 
and  a  sister  volunteer  from  Michigan.  The 
men  assisting  were  our  National  Project 
leader,  our  medical  doctor,  and  a  fellow  vol- 
unteer from  Iowa.  The  role  of  'Father  Mc- 
Brlde' was  ably  handled  by  our  Peace  Corps 
representative." 

The  wedding  ceremony  of  Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteer Myra  McBrlde  came  off  without  a 
hitch — thanks  to  the  Peace  Corps  members. 
And  this  may  simply  Illustrate  the  remark- 
able versatility  of  member  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Whether  its  slogging  up  a  slippery  Jungle 
trail  to  a  remote  village,  teaching  children 
m  Africa,  or  explaining  latest  agricultural 
techniques  In  EslbI  Pakistan,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  adapted  remarkably  well  to  conditions  In 
foreign  countries.  And  arranging  for  wed- 
dings comes  under  nhe  heading  of  things 
the  Peace  Corps  can  do. 

At  the  time  this  report  was  made,  there 
were  23  Oregon  State  alumni  who  are  volun- 
teers in    18   different  countries.     There   are 


many  Oregon  Slate  University  students  who 
are  planning  on  entering  the  Peace  Corps 
for  the  2-year  period  of  service  after  gradua- 
tion or  before  they  graduate. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Mack,  1928,  an  assistant  direc- 
tor of  extension  services.  Is  the  Peace  Corps 
represent.Atlve  on  the  campus. 

Most  everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  Peace 
Corps  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  For 
a  governmental  program  established  by  Con- 
gress only  In  September  of  1961.  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  surge  of  enthusiasm, 
publicity,  and  actual  good  works  In  this 
short  period  of  time. 

Briefly,  the  Peace  Corps  objectives  are  to 
promote  world  peace  and  friendship  by  mak- 
ing available  to  Interested  countries  Ameri- 
cans who  will: 

1.  Help  the  people  of  these  countries  meet 
their  needs  for  trained  manpower. 

2.  Help  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  American  people  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  served. 

3.  Help  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

To  do  this  the  Peace  Corps  has  established 
a  realistic,  tough,  dedicated  program  which 
selects  realistic,  tough,  dedicated  people  of 
all  ages  who  have  all  sorts  of  skills  and 
talents  necessary  to  help  people  of  other 
countries  advance  their  standard  of  living 

The  Oregon  Stater  magazine  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  Oregon  State  University 
alumni  In  Peace  Corps  work.  Not  all  re- 
sponded to  the  Invitation  to  write  down 
some  of  their  thoughts  about  the  program 
and  their  life.  This  was  understandable, 
since  many  of  the  Oregon  Staters  are  living 
In  remote  areas  and  have  few  enough  hours 
in  a  day  to  fill  out  another  questionnaire. 

Indeed,  one  volunteer  wrote:  "Please  edit 
the  slightly  sarcastic  tone  of  some  of  my 
replies  but  at  this  stage  In  the  game  most 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  had  so  many 
questionnaires  thrown  at  them  that  one 
more  sometimes  seems  like  the  last  straw." 

However,  the  Information  received  Indi- 
cates a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  to  be  Intelli- 
gent, specialized,  devoted  to  the  Peace  Corps 
objectives,  and  highly  altruistic.  Any  ro- 
mantic Ideas  of  exotic  living  In  foreign  lands 
of  the  travel  brochures  have  long  since  been 
knocked  Into  a  cocked  hat  byreallstlc  train- 
ing programs  developed  by  the  corps. 

Myra  McBrlde  Anderson  majored  In  ele- 
mentary education  at  Oregon  State.  She 
received  her  first  experience  living  abroad 
In  Japan  as  an  International  farm  youth 
exchange  student.  After  graduation,  she 
taught  school  In  Corvallls  and  then  volun- 
teered for  the  Peace  Corps. 

She  obtained  her  first  training  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Her  second  phase  of  training 
was  In  Puerto  Rico  where  she  received  In- 
tensive language  Instruction  and  completed 
a  physical  conditioning  program.  As  In  all 
Peace  Corps  training.  Myra's  training  con- 
cluded with  orientation  In  the  host  country 
before  actual  work  began. 

Myra's  work  first  consisted  of  working  with 
the  4-S  clubs  (4-H  equivalents)  In  Brazil 
In  the  rural  Mlnas  Gerals  country.  Since 
marriage.  Myra  has  started  her  second  year 
In  the  Corps  by  assisting  the  4-S  work  at 
the  state  office   In  Belo  Horizon te. 

"We  feel  that  our  Peace  Corps  In  the  4  S 
program  Is  making  a  small  but  significant 
contribution  toward  helping  our  neighbors 
In  Brazil.  We  have  only  8  months  In  the 
field  working  with  our  extension  counter- 
parts but  we  are  seeing  results. 

"The  many  bumpy  kilometers  driven  over 
dirt  roads,  the  hours  spent  In  making  home 
visits,  the  countless  cups  of  coffee  drunk  In 
rural  homes  and  time  spent  to  study  Portu- 
guese, and  so  forth  Is  paying  dividends  In 
stronger  4-S  clubs." 

Another  Peace  Corps  veteran  doing  im- 
portant work  in  Kuala  Lumptnr,  Malaya  Is 
WlUard  D.  Weiss.  1967.     Prior  to  volunteer- 
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ing.  he  had  worked  for  2  years  for  a  Portland 
engineering  firm  and  was  doing  graduate 
work  at  Oregon  State  University  in  struc- 
tural engineering. 

Weiss  entered  the  Peace  Corp«  training  at 
Northern  Illinois  University  In  March  of  1962 
for  a  12-week  orientation  course.  He  ar- 
rived in  Malaya  in  June  with  a  group  of 
31  volunteers.  The  Oregon  State  University 
engineer  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Works 
Department  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
and  Is  doing  bridge  design. 

Weiss  says:  "Our  office  Is  responsible  for 
design  of  all  Federal  highway  bridges  for 
Malaya.  The  standards  of  engineering  de- 
sign are  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
State  highway  department  In  the  United 
States. 

"My  major  acompllshments.  besides  a 
number  of  small  jobs,  have  been  the  design 
erf  a  highway  bridge  at  Bentong  and  an  over- 
pass for  a  new  highway  juncUon." 

Weiss  makes  a  particular  point  of  showing 
that  the  sUndards  of  work  are  high. 

"As  you^an  see.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
usual  notlori^of  Peace  Corps  work — groveling 
In  the  mud,  etc.  I  think  the  popular  con- 
ception of  the  Peace  Corps  Is  still  a  bit 
Inacciirate." 

Why  do  Americans  join  the  Peace  Corps? 
Well,  Wlllard  Weiss  had  a  good  reason. 

"Basically.  I  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
be  of  service  in  an  area  where  that  service 
Is  most  urgently  needed.  Obviously,  an  en- 
gineer can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
society  almost  anywhere — even  In  Portland. 
"Rather  than  serve  a  society  which  Is 
already  affluent,  has  all  Its  basic  needs  satis- 
fied, and  Is  now  In  need  of  a  higher  level  of 
facilities — wouldn't  It  be  better  to  concen- 
trate on  the  society  that  Is  still  struggling 
to  get  food  In  its  stomach,  roofs  over  Its 
heads,  and  clothes  on  its  back"? 

Weiss  acknowledged  that  what  he  says 
"probably  sounds  very  Idesaistlc."  But  he 
goes  on  to  add  that  "I  think  It  Is  also  very 
realistic.  The  various  nations  of  the  world 
are  now  sufficiently  Interdependent  that  we 
Americans  are  directly  Involved  with  the 
well-being  of  countries  such  as  Malaya. 
TherefOTe,  my  assistance  in  developing 
Malaya's  highway  transportation  system,  is 
I  feel,  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be  denied. 
"They  (the  Malayans)  harbor  some  mis- 
conceptions about  us — mostly  acquired 
through  American  movies — but  these  are  not 
hostile  or  dangerous  In  any  way.  Just  require 
adjustment." 

In  Nigeria.  Grace  Hamilton,  1959,  Is  teach. 
Ing  zoology  and  biology  at  Queen's  College,  a 
girls  secondary  bO€irding  school  In  Yaba  near 
Lagos.  She  Is  pcu^  of  the  sixth  installment 
of  a  number  of  volunteers  scattered  through- 
out Nigeria. 

Grace  took  her  training  during  October. 
November,  and  December  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Teacher's  College  and  arrived  In 
Nigeria  In  early  January. 

She  Is  Interested  In  finding  out  what  It  Is 
like  to  live  In  other  cultures. 

She  wrote:  "The  Peace  Corps  gives  more 
opportunity  for  a  person-to-person  exchange 
than  do  many  assistance  programs.  Any  ex- 
changes tor  the  purpose  of  good  will  and 
strengthening  the  amenities  between  pyeoples 
of  the  varloxis  countries  will  tend  to  magnify 
the  common  bonds  all  people  have  and  to 
minimize  the  differences. 

"It  Is  harder  for  people  to  develop  hatreds 
against  each  other  when  they  have  had  first 
hand  contact  with  one  another  under  amiable 
condlUons.  I  like  to  think  tliat  I  can  have 
some  small  part  in  promoting  a  world  condi- 
tion In  which  differences  can  be  settled  with- 
out recourse  to  war.  If  I  can  do  my  part 
In  helping  the  Pace  Corps  Idea  to  succeed,  I 
will  be  happy." 

Miss  Hamilton  said  that  at  first  her  ex- 
periences In  Nigeria  were  a  bit  frvistratlng 
but  that  things  improved  rapidly. 


^Odd  as  It  may  sound,"  she  said,  "my 
most  gratifying  experience  was  demonstrat- 
ing the  dissection  of  the  dogfish  brain  in 
preparation  for  my  zoology  students  doing 
the  same.  Anything  which  one  can  make 
real  t<x  them  gives  gratifying  results." 

She  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  Peace  Corps 
Idea  and  says  "the  United  States  can  be  proud 
that  the  Peace  Corps  concept  germinated  on 
American  soil." 

Volunteer  Dale  Martin,  1961,  Is  one  of  150 
Peace  Corps  members  assigned  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  He  is  living  In  San  Juan, 
a  farming  center  of  24.000.  At  Oregon  State 
he  majored  In  agronomy  and  animal  hus- 
bcmdry.  Now  he  Is  organizing  local  boys  Into 
4-H  clubs,  teaching  Improved  farming  and 
livestock  methods  In  an  effort  to  break  the 
one-crop  hold  of  sugar  on  which  the  economy 
Is  70  percent  dependent. 

Dale  remarked:  "Rural  people  are  alike 
throughout  the  world.  I  felt  at  home  the 
ftMf  day  I  got  here  and  I  feel  more  so  with 
each  passing  day." 

One  of  600  Peace  Corps  members  assigned 
to  the  PhUlpplne  Islands.  Coiirtney  Lantz, 
1960,  joined  the  Peace  Corps  last  June  after 
doing  graduate  work  In  meteorology  at  Ore- 
gon State  University.  He  took  an  Intensive 
10-week  preparatory  session  In  San  Francisco 
before  going  to  the  Philippines. 

Lantz  was  the  first  Peace  corpsman  to  be 
assigned  to  Oapan.  located  northeast  of 
Manila  In  the  central  plains  of  Luzon.  He 
Is  teaching  physics  at  the  Neuva  Eclja  South 
High  School. 

"We  were  welcomed  and  accepted  with 
open  arms,"  he  said.  Lantz  has  150  physics 
students  In  three  classes.  "Two  years  over 
here  wlU  be  equivalent  to  3  years  In  college 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

"I  have  no  complaints  about  my  students," 
he  added.  "I  have  good  ones  and  bad  ones, 
bright  ones  and  slow  ones,  energetic  ones 
and  lazy  ones — just  like  In  the  United  States 
or  an3rwhere  else  in  the  world." 

Other  Oregon  Staters  assigned  by  country 
Include:  Jim  and  BUlie  Calms,  1959.  India; 
Glenn  Chambers,  1961,  Bolivia;  James  Chap- 
man, 1961.  West  Pakistan;  Betty  Ann  Cllne. 

1957,  Philippines;  Richard  Crist,  1965,  Guate- 
mala; Sandra  Good,  1961,  Peru;  Irvan  Guss, 
1961,  British  Honduras. 

Sandra  Johnson.  1961,  Malaya;  William 
Mehloff.    1960,    Philippines;    Preston    Mlnto, 

1958,  Chile;  Ambrosia  Noetzel,  India;  Sara 
Officer,  1958.  Ceylon;  Kent  Oldenburg,  1960. 
Colombia;  William  Russell,  Pakistan;  Rich- 
ard A.  Smith.  1961.  Dominican  Republic; 
Melvin  (Tobe)  Zweygardt.  1962,  Senegal 
(Africa) ;  Saundra  Silverman.  Philippines. 

In  addition.  Dr.  William  Unsoeld.  1951.  Is 
deputy  area  representative  for  the  Peace 
Corps  In  Nepal  where  some  80  American 
teachers  are  helping  establish  vocational  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  rgrlcultural  extension 
units.  He  is  now  participating  on  the 
AmeriCEin  mountain  climbing  expedition  on 
29.028-foot  Mount  Everest. 

In  a  very  short  time,  these  alumni  will  be 
joined  by  other  Oregon  Staters.  One  stu- 
dent U  Ciirtis  Paskett.  1964,  who  hopes  to 
go  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 

A  senior  in  agriculture,  Dave  Hlpply.  Akron, 
Ohio,  feels  that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  good 
way  to  pass  on  information  to  others.  Read- 
ing the  book  "The  Ugly  American"  opened 
his  eyes  to  what  could  be  accomplished 
through  a  program  such  as  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  are  approximately  25  Oregon  State 
University  students  who  hope  to  enter  the 
Peace  Corps  program  within  a  short  time. 
They  will  Join  almost  4,500  Americans  who 
are  now  overseas.  It  Is  expected  that  this 
nximber  wlU  almost  double  by  the  end  of 
1963. 

The  efforts  of  these  Oregon  State  alumni 
and  the  thousands  of  Americans  like  them 
have  not  passed  unnoticed.  Every  country 
has  asked  for  double  or  triple  the  number  of 
volunteers  already  at  work. 


Columbia's  President  Valencia  said  in  his 
Inaugtiral  address:  "The  mission  which  they 
(voltinteers)  are  furthering  Is  truly  extra- 
ordinary and  meritorious,  worthy  of  contin- 
ental Integration  that  this  Peace  Corps  which 
allows  a  young  man  from  Chicago  to  know 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  from  Sabanalarga  or 
Firavltoba." 

Certainly,  not  everyone  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  Peace  Corps.  Some  Americans  still  be- 
lieve that  this  relatively  new  program  must 
be  tried  and  tested  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Others  simply  believe  it  to  be  another 
governmental  agency  which  may  mushroom 
into  an  uiSwleldy  red  taped  organization. 

However,  Oregon  State  University  aliurml 
reporting  direct  from  the  field  believe  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  a  very  worthwhile  program. 

"But."  as  Peace  Corps  member  Wlllard 
Weiss  notes,  "it  is  a  sobering  fact  that  most 
of  the  good  that  Is  done  by  volunteers  wont 
be  apparent  untU  long  after  they  have  left 
their  host  country." 


Tribute  to  Admiral  McLimtock 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1963 
Mr.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    am 
pleased  indeed  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  trib- 
bute    to  Rear  Adm.  Gordon  McLlntock 
contained  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  XJ3.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  Alumni  Association.    I 
have  known  Admiral  McLintock  for  many 
years.    He  is  a  very  able  and  conscien- 
tious man  and  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  as  Superintendent  of  the  UJ3.' Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy.    In  that  capa- 
city he  has  brought  full  accreditation 
to  the  Academy,  as  well  as  national  rec- 
ognition. 
The  resolution  follows: 
On  the  occasion  of  the  fllteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Buperlntendency  of  Rear  Adm. 
Gordon  McLlntock  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y..  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Academy  In  recognition  of 
bis  outstanding   performance  and   relation- 
ship with  the  sons  of  Kings  Point,  and 

Whereas  during  bis  tenure  In  office  the 
Academy  has  been  accredited  by  tbe  Middle 
States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, and 

Whereas  its  graduates  now  receive  a  ftilly 
accredited  Bachelor  of  Sciences  Degree,  and 
Whereas  the  Academy  received  recognition 
as  a  permanent  Federal  educational  institu- 
tion, and 

Whereas  hi6  personal  efforts  have  resulted 
In  the  construction  and  dedication  of  the 
only  national  memorial  chapel  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  honored  dead  of  World  Wan 
I  and  II.  a!hd 

Whereas  his  efforts  have  achieved  mucb 
beneficial  legl&laUon  for  the  Academy  and 
the  merchant  marine,  and 

Whereas  his  leadership  has  inspired  the 
continuing  improvement  in  the  Academy 
curricula  to  meet  the  demands  and  tech- 
nological advances  from  a  modern  and  nu- 
clear merchant  marine,  and 

Whereas  under  his  able  administration  the 
Academy  has  undergone  modernization  erf 
lU  training  facilities  to  meet  the  current  and 
future  skills  of  a  merchant  marine  crfllcer  in 
a  changing  technological  profession,  and 
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Wb«reM  he  na»  foatered  a  program  of 
educaUonal  aasUtance  to  developing  naUona 
thiia  achieving  International  recognition  for 
the  Academy:  Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  at  Oovernora  of 
the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  Alumni 
Aaaoclatlon  and  lU  chapters  represented  at 
Ita  annual  meeting  held  on  March  30.  1W«3 
acknowledge  and  publish  In  gratitude  and 
In  full  appreciation  the  Superintendent's 
dedication  and  contlniilng  services  to  the 
Academy,  the  merchant  marine  and  Nation. 


iBdonctiii  Moves  Towaril  die  West — I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 
Mr.  FilASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  polit- 
ical stance  of  Indonesia  has  long  been  a 
subject  oJ  great  concern  in  this  country, 
and  rightly  so.  Indonesia's  population 
of  97  million  people  and  great  potential 
for  ec<  nomic  development  make  her  a 
country  of  great  importance  to  the  free 
world.  Recently,  therefore,  many  peo- 
ple have  been  extremely  pleased  to  see 
a  change  in  direction  in  Indonesian  poli- 
tics, a  shift  to  a  position  more  favorable 
to  the  West.  Robert  R.  Brunn.  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  13, 
outlines  some  of  the  features  of  ttiis  new 
position. 

The  article  follows: 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

13.1963] 

West  Reassessis  Sttkarno  Stance 

(By  Robert  R.  Brunn) 

Washincton. — Indonesia        has        moved 

strongly  to  ward  the  West  recently,  so  much 

so     that     President     Sukarno's     association 

with    Ctommunlst   China   la   being   fully    re- 

SLSSCSfl'CCl. 

All  the  latest  developments  put  together 
show  an  almost  startling  emergence  of  a 
new  Sukarno  stance  more  favorable  to  the 
West.  Officials  here  are  cautious  but  hope- 
ful: 

Item:  Before  the  end  of  July.  President 
Sukarno  meets  with  the  Malayan  Prime  Min- 
ister. Prince  Abdul  Rahman,  and  President 
Macapagal  of  the  Philippines  to  discuss  a 
loose  confederation.  Obvious  aim:  to  coun- 
ter any  Chinese  Communist  drive  farther 
Into  southeast  Asia. 

Item:  An  Indonesian  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  Is  quietly  launched,  the  result 
of  extensive  talks  with  the  International 
Monetary   Fund    In    Washington.     An   IMP 


team  heads  toward  Jakarta  shortly  to  firm 
up  the  plan.  As  this  attack  on  Inflation,  and 
economic  mismanagement  gathers  momen- 
tum. It  gradually  should  tie  the  nation  closer 
to  the  Western  economy. 

Item:  Highly  technical  plans  are  going 
forward  to  place  the  Indonesian  oil  Indus- 
try under  a  combination  of  U.S.  private  en- 
terprise and  gradual  rather  than  drastic 
nationalization.  The  succeaaful  American 
mission,  headed  by  Wilson  Wyatt.  Is  thought 
by  officials  here  to  have  prevented  a  disas- 
trous deterioration  of  relations  between 
Washington  and  Jakarta,  and  to  have  pre- 
vented Chinese  Communist  access  to  the  oil. 
Item:  While  In  Tokyo  recently.  President 
Sukarno  went  out  of  his  way  to  seek  Japanese 
aid  In  bringing  Indonesia  back  Into  the 
Weatern-orlented  1964  Olympic  games.  The 
President,  after  an  argument  with  Israel. 
Natlnallst  China,  and  India  had  tried  to 
set  up  his  own  global  games,  partly  to  placate 
Communist  China.  ^ 

Item:  In  widely  publicized  Tokyo  talks, 
the  Indonesian  President  and  the  Malayan 
President  agreed  to  stop  acrimonious  personal 
exchanges  over  the  formation  of  the  new 
Malaysian  Federation  set  for  August  31.  At 
the  three-nation  summit  talks  next  month, 
this  problem  wUl  be  threshed  out  further, 
probably  with  the  Malaysians  refusing  to 
agree  with  President  Sukarno  that  the  fed- 
eration should  not  be  formed. 

What  Interests  experts  on  southeast  Asia 
Is  the  Tuesday  communique  from  Manila 
where  the  three  nations  have  taken  a  solid 
step  toward  a  Malay  federation,  planning 
to  go  Into  the  closest  association. 

Regular  consultations  are  planned.  This 
new  grouping  could  have  the  most  profound 
meaning  for  the  anti-Communist  movemeW; 
in  southeast  Asia.  Indonesia.  Malaya,  and 
the  Philippines  are  highly  conscious  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  pressures  on  Laos  and 
South  Vietnam. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRXNTINO  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  docximents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
documenU  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  prinUng  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  or  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EIXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  ProtJid^d,  That  a  dlscoimt  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  p\ir- 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Goveriunent  {VS.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2).  I  . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  tl.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pvuchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
BUI,  1964 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  7179)  making 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1064,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
bin.  It  meets  the  situation  as  effectively 
as  possibly  could  be  done  luider  the 
circumstances  which  confront  us. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee,  is  to  be  especially  felici- 
tated on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
handled  the  bill  both  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor. 

In  my  opinion,  he  knows  more  about 
the  needs  covered  by  the  Uill  thsui  any- 
l)ody  on  the  Hill  or  in  the  Pentagon. 
He  is  an  experienced  parliamentarian, 
a  practical  administrator,  and  an  expert 
diplomat.  He  secures  results  with  the 
least  friction  of  any  man  I  know  and 
that  has  been  particularly  true  of  the 
handling  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  and  the  report 
on  this  bill  mark  a  new  and  commendable 
development.  When  the  final  draft  was 
before  the  subcommittee,  it  was  realized 
that  its  significance  transcended  that 
of  most  bills  to  come  before  the  House 
In  this  session  of  Congress,  in  that  it  is 
In  effect  a  declaration  of  policy  on  na- 
tional defense  and  international  rela- 
tions, and  as  such  will  be  taken  by  the 
world,  by  our  allies  and  by  our  enemies, 
as  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress,  the  administration,  suid  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  course 
to  be  followed  during  the  coming  year 
at  least. 

With  this  in  view  the  subcommittee 
agreed  unanimously  to  report  the  bill 
with  complete  agreement  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  in  accordance  with  that 
agreement  it  comes  to  the  floor  with  the 
support  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  course,  no  such  bill  is  entirely 
agreeable  to  everybody,  but  this  bill  has 
been  so  drafted  as  to  come  as  near  being 
such  a  bill  as  general  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  could  make  it. 
The  entire  committee,  composed  of  ex- 
perienced men,  naturally  of  many  diverse 
opinions  on  minor  features  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  achievement,  present  this 
bill  for  the  final  consideration  of  the 
House.  They  offer  no  Individual  amend- 
ments and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Members 
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of  the  House  will  Eiccept  ft  and  pass  it 
with  the  same  considered  unanimity. 

By  way  of  r6sum6,  the  purpose  Is  to 
support  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  Nation  and  insofar  as  this  legisla- 
tion is  concerned  to  support  th3  position 
he  has  taken  and  which  he  is  taking 
and  which  he  will  take  in  any  emergency 
that  may  arise  in  this  connection.  It  is 
indicative  of  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  our  Military  Establishment  and 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  token  of  our  deter- 
mination to  support  free  government 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon] 
has  expired. 

(Mr.  CANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
several  references  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  is  directly  in 
point.  He  is,  during  war  and  undeclared 
war,  the  most  important  of  the  !E*resi- 
dent's  advisers.  And  under  his  wise  and 
stringent  administration  the  traditional 
American  p>olicy  of  civilian  control  has 
been  fully  maintained. 

Through  the  years  the  position  has 
been  held  by  some  of  our  ablest  states- 
men. But  too  often  they  have  been  mere 
figureheads.  The  generals  and  suimirals 
dictated  and  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
signed  on  the  dotted  line. 

Generals  and  admirals  always  insist 
on  fighting  the  next  war  with  the  weap- 
ons of  the  last  war.  Symbolically  the 
generals  cling  to  the  cavalry  and  Mag- 
inot  lines  and  the  admirals  to  dread- 
naughts  and  carriers.  Realists  like  Gen. 
BlUy  Mitchell.  Secretary  Talbott,  Ad- 
miral Rickover  and  all  who  urged  de- 
velopment of  missiles  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines have  been  ignored  and  persec- 
cuted  and  Russia  is  today  3  years  ahead 
of  us.  Only  the  nuclear-driven,  mis- 
sile-firing submarine  perfected  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover  against  every  obstacle  is 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  world. 

President  Keiuiedy  and  Secretary 
McNamara  are  "at  last  bringing  order  to 
the  Pentagon  and  security  to  the  Na- 
tion and  have  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee and,  I  trust  the  approval  of  the 
House. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  here 
this  afternoon  that  we  may  not  be  pro- 
viding for  enough  men.  If  the  fortimes 
of  the  war  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  divisions  in  the  field  then 
we  are  hopelessly  outclassed  by  China 
and  Russia.  But  modem  warfare  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  massed  troops.  War 
is  today  a  matter  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry.  Getting  there  "fustest  with 
the  mostest"  is  a  long  since  discarded 
strategy. 

This  bill  gives  us  what  we  need  and 


where  we  need  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  House  will  give  the  bill  and  Uie  ccmi- 
mlttee  and  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary a  unanimous  vote  of  approval. 


The  Vote  Against  Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  permission  to  ^tend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  call  tiie  attention  of  this 
honorable  body  to  a  recent  editorial 
printed  in  the  Oakland  Tribune.  This 
newspaper  is  published  by  a  man  who 
gained  considerable  stature  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  former  Sen- 
ator William  F.  Knowland,  and  I  feel  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  his  re- 
marks: 

The  Vote  Against  Kennedy 

The  vlct<M-y  of  a  Republican  to  fill  the 
House  seat  of  the  late  Democratic  Congress- 
man Clyde  Doyle  In  California's  23d  District 
is  a  matter  of  profound  national  significance. 

Republican  Del  Clawson  won  In  a  breeze. 
In  spite  of  the  President's  recent  visit  to 
the  Loe  Angeles  area.  In  spite  of  the  heavily 
Democratic  registration  In  the  district,  and 
in  spite  of  Democratic  claims  of  a  split  In 
the  Republican  Party  of  California. 

Ci-AWsoN's  victory  is  the  second  Republi- 
can triumph  in  California  this  year.  Last 
February  Republican  Don  Clausen  won  an 
easy  victory  In  northern  California's  Pirst 
Congressional  District. 

The  new  Congressman  Is  a  moderate  con- 
servative, who  strongly  advocated  a  more 
firm  policy  on  Cuba  than  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  shown  so  far;  a  cutback  on 
foreign  aid,  and  a  reduction  in  Federal 
sp>endlng  and  taxation. 

While  It  Is  true  that  Republicans  have  won 
several  such  special  elections,  the  mere  his- 
torical capacity  of  the  GOP  to  mount  a  pow- 
erful off-year  campaign  does  not  explain  how 
a  Republican  oould  win  so  handily  In  a  dis- 
trict which  contains  almost  twice  as  many 
registered    Democrats    as    Republicans. 

These  two  Republican  victories  are  pow- 
erful evidence  that  the  OOP  reflects  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  the  average  voter, 
while  the  New  Frontier  does  not.  For  2 
years  now,  the  man  on  the  street  has  watched 
a  politically  oriented  President  formulate  his 
policy  with  a  constant  eye  on  the  popularity 
polls  rather  than  a  burning  desire  to  remedy 
conditions  at  home  and   abroad. 

The  average  voter  is  well  aware  that  the 
world  has  been  plunged  into  chronic  crisis 
ever  since  the  Kennedy  administration  as- 
cended to  power.  To  be  sure,  tliere  were 
crises  during  Ike's  administration,  but  not 
the  relentless,  luu-emlttlng  disharmony  that 
plagues  the  world  today.  If  you  doubt  It, 
ask  yovirself  whether  you  can  remember  such 
nonstop  racial  violence  during  Dee's  years,  or 
whether  you  can  recollect  such  a  continuous 
period  of  international  trouble. 
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Th«  most  (lUtlnctlve  earmark  of  the  Ken- 
nedy a<linlnl«tratlon  ha«  been  lU  Incapacity 
to  oope  with  domestic  and  International  dis- 
content. Beneath  the  flood  of  rhetoric  from 
the  administration  lies  a  paralysis  and  lack 
of  Idealism,  and  the  voter  in  the  street  knows 

It- 

The  disappointment  of  the  electorate  In 
the  Kennedy  admin  1st r^on  is  nov  being  re- 
flected at  th«  ballot  box.  Con^resaman 
CLAwaoif  goes  to  Washington  with  a  power- 
ful mandate. 


IfldepeDdencc  of  Algeria 
EXTENSICMJ  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    MKW    TO>K 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1,1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Algeria  celebrates  the  first  anniversary 
of  her  Independence,  and  we  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  iend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  Prime  Mtn- 
ister.  Ahmed  Ben  Bella:  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Algerian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Cherif  Gellal. 

One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  free 
and  independent  State  of  Algeria  was 
proclaimed  by  a  tumultuous  and  victori- 
ous people.  Seven  and  one-half  years  of 
war.  the  bloodbaths  and  terrorism, 
which  resulted  in  thousands  of  casual- 
ties, emphasized  the  will  and  determina- 
tion of  the  Algerian  people  to  gain  their 
[freedom.  Subjected  since  1830  to 
!^=Yench  imperialism  and  direct  Incorpo- 
ration into  the  French  nation,  the  peo- 
ple were  given  the  chance  on  July  1. 
19«2.  to  freely  choose  their  future,  either 
to  remain  a  part  of  the  French  nation  or 
to  elect  independence.  The  outcome  was 
predestined. 

X>iTlns  this  eventful  year,  the  Algerian 
Government  was  faced  with  mammoth 
undertakings,  problems  which  had  to  be 
corrected  Immediately.  Political  insta- 
bility finally  solidified  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ahmed  Ben  Bella.  With  his 
guidance,  the  government  attempted  to 
cope  with  severe  famine,  unemplosonent. 
bare  treasiiry  and  economic  chaos  In 
eneral.  which  resulted  from  a  mass 
odus  of  the  FYench  community  resld- 
ng  In  Algeria.  Appealing  to  the  people 
follow  a  program  of  austerity  while. 
It  the  same  time,  calling  upon  the  nations 
[>f  the  world  for  succor.  Ben  Bella  has 
managed  to  bring  the  national  economy 
into  some  semblance  of  order.  The 
major  problems  remain;  but  with  the 
Qnited  States  supplying  wheat  and  other 
oodstiiffs  and  the  French  development 
apltal.  it  Is  hoped  that  the  Algerian  pop- 
"ation  will  soon  be  able  to  stand  alone 
y  their  own  efforts  and  enjoy  the  free- 
om  for  which  they  fought  so  long  and 
lard. 

Algeria  has  taken  an  active  role  In 

ntematlonal   affairs.    Mr.  Ben   Bella's 

wllcles  on  Arab  unity  are  closely  linked 

rlth  those  of  President  Nasser  of  the 

Jnited    Arab    Republic     At   the   same 

ime,  Algeria  is  a.<*nnning  a  dominate 

])06ltlon  In  North  Africa  by  favoring  a 

:  daghreb  federation  among  Algeria.  Mo- 

)  occo,  and  Tunisia.    At  the  recent  Addis 

i  LbcUt)a  conference  of  the  heads  of  state 


of  the  African  nations,  here  again,  Al- 
geria was  strongly  In  the  fore.  Looked 
upon  as  a  leading  force  In  Africa,  Pre- 
mier Ben  Bella  was  accorded  an  ovation 
when  he  spoke  of  African  unity  and  In- 
dependence for  all   African   territories. 

Algeria's  future  looks  bright.  Its  pres- 
tige Is  guaranteed  by  the  Afro-Asian 
nations.  Oil  development  in  the  Sahara 
will  grant  unlimited  funds  for  indus- 
trlAllzation  of  the  nation.  Internal  per- 
severence  and  aid  from  its  allies  and 
friends  will  cause  the  present  unstable 
conditions  to  disapear.  By  the  progres* 
sive  plants  of  its  leaders,  Algeria  is  thus 
assured  of  a  strong  democratic  and 
prosperous  future. 

On  Its  first  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence, let  us  in  the  United  States  extend 
our  greetings  to  the  people  of  this  demo- 
cratic North  African  state  and  wish  them 
rapid  progress  and  prosperity  during  the 
forthcoming  year. 


Repablicaas  Vertat  Conmonists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF   TSX.\8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
Is  the  best  way  to  help  the  Communist 
Party?  Work  to  defeat  Republican  can- 
didates in  1964.  This  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  no  less  an  authority  than  Gus 
Hall  himself,  the  Soviet -trained  general 
secretary  to  the  CPUSA 

Conversely.  Hall  wrote  in  the  most  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Sunday  Worker,  official 
publication  of  American  Reds,  election  of 
Republicans  can  be  expected  to  bring 
down  on  the  United  States  what  to  Com- 
munists is  worse  than  eternal  perdition — 
freedom  from  Soviet  dictates.  Although 
he  held  to  the  usual  Communist  line  that 
both  major  American  political  parties 
have  certain  ties  with  Imperialists.  Hall 
praised  President  Kennedy  for  keeping 
"lines  of  communication  open"  with 
Russia.  J.F.K.  atoned  for  his  blockade 
of  Cuba,  Hall  declared  by  quarantining 
Cuban  exiles  and  banning  raids,  bomb- 
ings and  Invasions  of  Castro's  strong- 
hold. 

Hall's  10.000-work  report,  entitled 
"Political  Parties  and  the  1964  Elec- 
tions." was  particularly  praiseworthy  of 
JJ^'iC.'s  handling  of  civil  rights,  noting 
that  the  President  had  sent  troopw  Into 
Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

The  recognition  of  these  realities  does  not 
make  one  a  partisan  or  a  supporter  of  the 
President — 

The  Communist  Party  UJS.A.'s  No.  1 
spokesman  said. 

At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  Isolate  us 
from  tha  broad  movement  which  has  re- 
lationships with  the  administration. 

The  "broad  movements,"  Hall  ex- 
plained, include  youth  and  civil  rights 
groups  engaged  in  "ever  more  militant 
mass  actions."  peace  movements  and 
labor  organizations.  Through  all  such 
lines,  he  added,  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S.A..  can  "keep  a  constant  line  of  con- 
tact with  administration  forces."    Hall 


said  that  almost  all  "people's  political 
movements."  which  is  the  way  the  Red- 
indoctrinated  refer  to  programs  they 
want  furthered,  operate  "within  the  orbit 
of  the  Democratic  Party."  He  urged  the 
"serious  left"  to  support  these  move- 
ments wholeheartedly. 

The  Hall  message,  originally  delivered 
In  May  at  a  secret  meeting  of  Commu- 
nist leaders  but  not  made  public  until 
last  Sunday,  directed  American  Reds  to 
concentrate  their  attack  on  rightist 
forces  which  are  about  to  "capture  the 
dershlp  of  the  Republican  Party  on  all 
evels."  Hall  told  the  Communists  not 
to  put  up  their  own  candidates  In  1964 
or  support  any  movement  for  a  new 
party,  but  to  support  "Negro  candidates, 
peace  candidates,  and  labor  candidates" 
In  the  primaries. 

We    can    give    the    ultra-right    war   forces 
a  trouncing — 


Hall  said. 


I 


This  can  be  the  election  that  creates  the 
firm  foundation  for  a  new  poUtlcal  align- 
ment In  our  country. 

Among  legislative  and  Judicial  "re- 
forms" the  Communists  must  work  for. 
Hall  asserted,  are  the  abolition  of  SUtes 
rights.  He  also  called  for  a  literal  junk- 
ing of  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 


Castoms  Censoring  of  Obscene  Literahire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mrw  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Jerry  Kluttz  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  June  9, 
1963: 

CxifsoaiNG  Obscdce  LrrraATua*  Is  Becoming 

MoRz  DtmctrLT  Task 

(By  Jerry  Klutt«) 

Wrw  Tout. — In  1930  a  public  outcry  was 
raised  when  the  Government  through  the 
Post  Office  here,  labeled  as  obscene  a  pic- 
ture postcard  of  the  nudes  In  the  Vatican's 
famed  Slstlne  Chapel. 

The  Customs  Bureau,  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  screening  obscene  material  brought 
Into  the  country  under  the  Tariff  Act,  was 
directed  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  p>rob- 
lem.  It  assigned  Irving  Plshman,  a  young 
attorney  here,  to  the  task. 

Now.  years  later.  Flshman  Is  a  M-year-old 
clvU  servant  who  is  deputy  collector  for  re- 
stricted merchandise  and  is  widely  regarded 
as  a  leading  authority  on  obscenity.  He 
has  been  described  as  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation  on  the  problem. 

The  employee  has  changed  with  the  times. 
He's  grey  around  the  temples,  he's  a  bit 
stouter,  and  he's  the  first  to  say  his  think- 
ing and  that  ol  his  agency  also  has  changed 
with  the  years. 

"In  a  job  like  this."  h«  philosophized  In 
bis  wall-cluttered  office,  "your  thinking  must 
be  modern  and  your  actions  mxist  be  in  line 
with  what  the  public  will  accept  today — not 
yesterday. 

"We  cant  sit  here."  he  continued,  "and 
apply  the  same  standards  to  obscenity  that 
we  used  25  or  even  10  years  ago.  As  indi- 
viduals we  see  more,  hear  more,  and  read 
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more  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago.  Dress  and 
other  acceptable  customs  change  and  we 
must  keep  up  with  them. 

The  civil  servant  ran  his  fingers  through 
his  hair  and  nodded  In  agreement  that  his 
job  was  difficult.  But  he  hastened  to  ex- 
plain that  it  was  relatively  easy  to  spot  hard- 
core pornography  such  as  action  pictures  of 
various  sex  acts,  filthy  writing,  etc. 

Most  difficult,  he  added,  were  the  border- 
line questions  which  the  Bureau  must  an- 
swer such  as  how  much  sex  is  acceptable  by 
the  public,  and  what  portion  of  a  book,  maga- 
zine, or  film  can  be  devoted  to  sex  and  be 
acceptable. 

STANDARDS  APPLIED 

Generally,  Flshman  explained,  the  Bureau 
applies  two  standards  In  making  its  deci- 
sions and  they  are  (1)  Does  the  material 
excite  prurient  interest,  a  question  raised 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  (2)  Is  It  accept- 
able by  conununlty  standards? 

He  conceded  that  the  Bureau  was  forever 
groping  for  the  right  answers  to  them  and 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  hand  down  definitive  rulings  on 
what  is  and  isn't  obscene. 

"We'd  love  to  have  more  specific  rulings 
by  the  courts  as  it  would  make  oxir  jobs 
easier,"  Flshman  declared,  adding,  "Now 
everyone  has  his  own  definition  of  obscen- 
ity and  rarely  do  any  two  agree." 

The  deputy  collector  revealed  he  advocates 
creation  of  a  citizens'  committee  of  distin- 
guished artists  and  writers  to  advise  the  Bu- 
reau on  obscenity  matters. 

"If  I'm  In  doubt  on  a  case,"  Plshman  ex- 
plained, "I  pass  It  on  to  Philip  Nichols,  our 
Oommlssloner,  and  if  he,  too,  has  doubts  we 
refer  it  to  Hunlngton  Calms,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Gallery  of  Arts,  for  an 
advisory  opinion." 

He  praised  Calms,  an  authority  in  the  cul- 
tural field,  for  the  advice  and  counsel  he 
had  freely  given  the  Bureau  on  obscenity 
matters.  "I  wish  we  could  pay  him  some- 
thing but  we  can't,"  Flshman  remarked. 

CHANGES    MADE 

The  civil  servant  has  little  patience  with 
importers  and  others  who  regard  anyone  who 
works  for  the  Ctovemment  as  having  never 
read  a  book  or  appreciated  a  work  of  art. 
"These  people,"  he  said  matter-of-factly, 
"don't  realizie  the  vast  changes  we  have  made 
over  the  years." 

Flshman  recalled  that  every  literary  clas- 
sic that  mentioned  sex  and  films  of  foreign 
boxing  matches  were  considered  immoral 
and  were  barred  from  entry  Into  this  coun- 
try when  he  first  took  over  his  job.  Fur- 
thermore, he  added,  there  were  no  standards 
or  guidelines  for  Customs  employees  to  fol- 
low to  determine  what  Is  or  isn't  obscene. 

"I  remember  asking  an  inspector,"  he  re- 
lated, "why  he  had  held  up  a  book  and  he 
casually  told  me  he  hadn't  read  It  but  that 
It  did  have  several  pictures  which  he  thought 
were  suggestive,  that  the  book  was  very  ex- 
pensive and  therefore  It  must  be  very  bad. 
Anything  that  smacked  of  sex  was  consid- 
ered obscene,  even  a  picture  of  a  woman 
raising  her  skirt." 

But  in  those  early  days  off -color  material 
wasn't  too  much  of  a  problem  because  com- 
paratively little  of  it  reached  our  shores 
from  abroad. 

But  today  it's  vastly  different.  Sexy  pic- 
tures, books,  magazines  and  film  are  big  and 
profitable  businesses  and  the  rich  American 
market  is  the  object  of  nearly  all  foreign 
operators  In  them. 

The  operators  are  skillful  and  resourceful. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  want  Customs  to  hold 
up  their  material  In  the  hopes  of  cashing  In 
on  a  flurry  of  free  publicity  that  will  arouse 
the  public  curiosity. 

PT7BLICITT    SOUGHT 

A  week  ago  an  importer  of  a  foreign  movie 
sent  messages  to   the  New  York  critics  to 


protest  that  Custc»ns  was  holding  up  the  film 
on  an  obscenity  charge  even  before  it  had 
reached  the  agency.  Other  Importers, 
through  public  relations  (Alices,  have  urged 
Plshman  to  delay  clearances  of  their  material 
so  they  can  publicize  it. 

Nudist  magazines  that  extoll  the  health 
aspects  of  walking  around  in  the  sun  without 
clothes  must  be  cleared  by  Customs  under  a 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  But  the  same  pro- 
vocative and  suggestive  pictures  of  nudes  in 
another  publication  Is  likely  to  be  banned. 
One  of  the  new  problems  facing  Customs  Is 
what  to  do  about  a  mEigazine  for  homo- 
sexuals which  is  being  shipped  here. 

Much  of  the  questionable  material  is  pic- 
tures of  sex  acts  which  are  sent  to  Indi- 
viduals, mainly  students,  by  either  sealed 
firstclass  or  airmail.  The  letters  are  usually 
addressed  by  hand  to  make  them  appear 
routine. 

But  the  postal  clerks  learn  quick  to  spot 
suspect  letters  and  they  are  sent  to  another 
section  of  the  General  Post  Office  here  which 
Is  staffed  by  members  of  Flshman's  staff. 

CONSENT    NEEDED 

Customs  writes  to  the  addressee  and  re- 
quests authorization  to  open  and  Inspect  the 
envelope's  contents  to  see  if  it  contains  duti- 
able merchandise.  If  the  addressee  refuses, 
the  letters  are  returned  to  the  sender.  If  he 
agrees  and  the  material  Is  ruled  obscene,  the- 
addressee  has  the  op|x>rtunity  to  have  an 
administrative  review  of  the  ruling. 

The  Bureau  here  last  year  confiscated  more 
than  115,000  letters,  packages  and  film  which 
were  classified  obscene  under  the  1842  Tariff 
Act  as  amended.  E>^entually.  It  was  all 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Court  here  which 
ordered  it  destroyed  by  U.S.  Marshals. 

As  I  was  leaving  our  interview,  Flshman 
gazed  around  the  celling  of  his  office  and 
wondered  out  loud  how  much  real  concern 
the  average  citizen  has  over  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  obscene  material.  He  said  he  had 
talked  with  many  Federal  and  State  c^clals 
and  citizens  about  It  and  that  they  all  de- 
plore the  drive  to  get  the  material  In  the 
hands  of  the  Nation's  youths  but  none  of 
them  follow  up  to  do  anything  about  it. 

"They  all  just  hope  someone  will  come 
along  and  sweep  it  under  the  rug,  but  we  have 
a  law  to  enforce  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it,"  he  concluded. 


Bracero  Vital  in  Salinas  Valley 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALtrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  Hard-en  Krlsp 
brand  asparagus  was  sold  for  69  cents  a 
pound,  retail.  This  was  a  quality  prod- 
uct grown  in  the  Salinas  Valley  in  my 
district.  A  few  braceros  assisted  in  the 
production  of  this  asparagus.  Although 
the  bracero  comprised  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  labor  force,  he  was 
vital.  Other  labor  was  not  available. 
Without  the  bracero,  the  asparagus 
would  not  have  been  harvested.  The 
return  to  the  farmer  was  less  than  9 
cents  per  pound.  The  balance  of  60 
cents  for  every  pound  went  to  labor, 
braceros,  shippers,  manufacturers,  truck- 
ers, suppliers,  grocers,  and  so  forth, 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  farmer  and  a  few  braceros  made 


it  possible  for  literally  thousands  of  other 
persons  throughout  the  United  States  to 
earn  a  hvelihood  and  to  enjoy  healthful 
and  delicious  asparagus. 

Without  this  farmer  and  these  few 
braceros.  these  thousands  of  small  and 
large  businessmen  and  employees  will 
suffer  losses  of  employment.  Consumers 
will  be  deprived  of  this  asparagus. 

May  I  suggest  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress inquire  In  their  respective  districts 
concerning  the  numbers  of  people  de- 
pendent upon  the  row  crop  vegetable  in- 
dustry in  my  district  for  their  livelihood. 
Also  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  a  housewife  in  any  congressional 
district  who  would  prefer  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  bracero  program  if  she  knew 
that  the  supply  of  salad  vegetables  would 
be  markedly  diminished  and  the  price 
increased  thereby. 

I  would  like  to  request  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  open-mindedJy  reconsider 
the  bracero  program  and  Its  many  direct 
and  indirect  consequnces  upon  the  busi- 
nessman, employee,  and  consumer  In  his 
own  district.  I  believe  he  would  then  find 
merit  in  some  extension  of  the  bracero 
program. 


Marilyn  Hoffman's  Report  on  Her  Week 
in  Washins^on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  students  from  Iowa  colleges 
and  universities  who  participate  in  the 
Week  in  Washington  project  which  I 
sponsor,  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa 
Center  for  Education  In  politics,  is  in- 
creasing. During  the  week  of  May  5-11, 
1963,  Miss  Marilyn  Hoffman,  a  student  at 
Upper  Iowa  University,  Payette,  Iowa, 
was  one  of  the  participants.  The  follow- 
ing Is  her  report  on  her  activities  and  her 
impression  of  this  week  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

MABn.TN  Horr MAN'S  Repobt 

I  flew  by  American  Airline  jet  to  Wash- 
ington and  had  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

That  Sunday  evening  (May  6)  Congress- 
man SCHWENGEL  took  US  (Mike  Carver,  Juris 
Ponclus,  Judle  Moellerlng,  and  myself)  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  where  we  saw 
a  string  quartet  perform  and  toured  the 
Gallery.  We  then  went  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  We  went  below  to  see  where  a 
Lincoln  Museum  is  planned  and  to  the  top 
of  the  Memorial  which  gave  a  panoramic 
view  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Washington, 
DC. 

On  Monday,  May  6,  we  met  Congress- 
man's SCHWENGEL's  Staff,  looked  through  his 
mail,  and  had  our  pictures  taken  with  him 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
We  then  went  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  met  with  Dr.  Hugh  Elsbree,  Director  of 
Legislative  Reference.  We  had  a  most  In- 
formative tour  of  the  Library  and  met  with 
David  Mearns,  head  of  the  Manuscript  Di- 
vision. He  took  us  into  the  manxiscript 
vaults  where  we  saw  the  original  writings  of 
Presidents,  political  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  and  American  authors  and  poets.    I 
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tmprMMd  with  the  personal  diary  of 
Jumm  ICadtoon  at  the  ConeUtuUonal  Con- 
TeBtlon. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Our  guide  was  one  of  the  clerk*  to 
one  of  the  Justices  so  he  waa  most  Informa- 
tlTe.  I  waa  awed  by  the  Court  since  It  Is  one 
of  my  major  Interests  In  the  political  scheme 
of   things.     Afterwards   we   attended    House 

That  evening  the  four  of  us  went  to  the 
ctnerama.  "How  the  West  Waa  Won."  which 
was  excellent. 

On  Tuesday.  May  7.  we  went  to  the  sub- 
committee hearing  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  ScKwnrcrL  la  a  member. 
JA>«8  WaiOHT,  of  Texas,  was  the  chairman. 
I  then  went  to  Tlalt  Rep>resentatlve  Qvra,  of 
Minnesota,  who  Is  a  personal  friend  of  the 
family.  Jodie  and  I  then  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  of  which  Sen- 
ator Baxtlxtt.  of  Alaska.  U  chairman. 

I  then  visited  a  friend  who  Is  a  legislative 
assistant  to  Congressman  Qinx.  He  gave  me 
a  tour  of  American.  Oeorge  Washington,  and 
Georgetown  UnlveralUes. 

That  evening  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Schwengel  took  Judle  and  me  to  a  cocktail 
party  foe  Congressmen  and  their  wives  that 
wers  elected  to  th«  84th  Congress.  There 
was  a  cocktail  hour  flrat  and  then  we  at- 
tended a  private  showing  of  a  motion  pic- 
ture that  hasnt  been  released  to  the  public 
yet.  This  picture  was  about  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  Afterward  a  lavish  buffet 
waa  held. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Julie  and  I  at- 
tended a  congressional  secretaries'  prayer 
breakfast  Then  all  four  of  us  attended  a 
Department  of  State  briefing.  A  career  offi- 
cer of  the  Foreign  Service  gave  \ia  a  tour  of 
the  State  Department  building.  We  were 
able  to  see  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's 
oflBce  as  well  as  the  Under  Secretaries  of 
State. 

We  visited  Senator  Mnxxx  and  the  Ave  of 
us  had  our  picture  taken  with  him.  We 
then  attended  House  and  Senate  sessions. 
After  this  we  visited  with  OoBflraaman  H.  R. 
Qaoaa  and  had  a  delightful  dlseuaalon  con- 
jcemlng  foreign  aid  and  policy. 
I  Thursday.  Julie  and  I  received  a  wonder- 
ful to\ir  of  the  White  House.  The  White 
iHouse  was  so  impressive  In  Its  new  decor. 
JPresldent  Kennedy  and  his  family  were  up- 
rtairs  but-  unfortunately  we  were  no*  able 
to  see  them. 

Juris  and  I  then  went  to  the  Democratic 

national   headquarters    where   we   met   Dick 

Elausch    and    Jim     Hunt,    national     Toiuig 

Democratic  college  director.     We  had  a  most 

nteresting  conversation  and  Mr.  Hunt  asked 

ne  if  I  would  like  to  help  at  the  national 

roung   Democrats   convention   neat   fall    at 

:  ^as  Vegas.     Needless  to  say,  I  did  not  refuse. 

At  noon   the  four  of  us  were  the  dinner 

iruesta  of  Congressmen  Smtth  and  Schwxn- 

'D-     Mr.  James  T.  Clark,  clerk  to  the  Dis- 

•  rlct    of    Columbia    Ccmimittee    was    also    a 

I  :uest.     He  Is  a  brother  of  the  professor  (Dr. 

'Tbarlas  B.  Clark)   I  work  for  at  upper  Iowa 

1  ad  was  very  glad  that  I  got  to  met  him. 

Mike.  Juris.  Judle  and  I  then  visited  with 
1  Senator  Hlckenlooper  which  we  enjoyed. 
.  udle  and  I  attended  Senate  sessions  where 
ue   Just   happened   to   meet   44   West   Point 

<  Jadets.     We  then  went  to  House  and  Senate 

<  onunittee  hearings. 

On  Friday.  May  10.  we  went  to  the  Public 
^?ork»  Committee  In  the  House  and  later  In 
1hs  morning  we  met  Congressman  John 
]l«ADKic»s.  of  Indiana,  after  trying  to  track 
1  klm  down  for  4  days. 

In  the  afternoon  Judle  and  I  visited  the 
l^usslan  Kmbassy.  Our  guide  was  a  young 
rt^an  who  had  only  been  in  the  United  States 
J  months  and  was  head  of  the  cultural  di- 
ijlalon.  He  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  Ruwlan 
I  terature  on  their  stands  such  as  their  poel- 
tlon  In  the  United  Nations,  disarmament, 
etc.     He  was  quite  surprised  when  I  started 
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to  converse  with  ray  limited  Bxiaslan  vo- 
cabulary. Incidentally,  the  whole  Embassy 
was  carpeted  In  red.  Afterward  we  returned 
to  the  House  and  attended  a  hearing  o* 
the  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

On  Satm-day.  May  11.  we  flew  back  on  an 
American  Jet. 

Among  the  many  Senators  and  Repreeen- 
tatlvee  I  met  were  Senators  Douglas,  Moaax. 
HtTMPirmxT,  McCaxtht,  Yaxbo«ouch.  Bntx, 
MiLLxx,  HicKEMLooFEa,  and  Iwoxttx.  Ths 
Repreeentatlvee  were  Oxxxif.  Hall,  Foko. 
Bxoirwxtx.  McCoaacACK,  Udall.  Wright.  Ull- 
MAM.  Bradxisas.  Qtnx.  Albxxt,  and  LAWxroao. 
These  were  not  all  of  the  Congressmen  that 
I  met;  however,  I  cannot  remember  all  of 
them. 

It  is  very  hard  to  single  out  any  particular 
thing  that  I  saw  as  everything  waa  so  Im- 
pressive. It  awed  and  fascinated  me  and 
most  0*  all  furthered  my  aim  to  be  the  t>est 
citixen  possible.  Ever  since  I  was  about  6 
years  old  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer  and 
would  like  to  specialise  in  international  law. 
I  also  love  politics  and  if  the  oj>portunlty 
preaanU  Itaelf  possibly  someday  I  wlU  run 
for  one  of  the  Houses  of  Congress.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  deep  Impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  me. 

This  trip  strengthened  my  deep  faith  in 
the  American  system  of  government,  its  In- 
sUtuUons  and  traditions.  Everything  gave 
me  a  profound  sense  of  being  a  good  citizen 
working  for  the  betterment  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  mankind. 

I  cannot  begin  to  thank  the  Iowa  Center 
for  EducaUon  in  PoUtlcs.  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Iowa,  and  Congressman  Schwxngkl. 
hi*  wife,  and  his  staff  enough  for  all  the 
conalderaUon  they  have  shown  ma.  I  am 
truly  grateful  for  all  the  appreciation  shown 
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Wben  Virfinia  Joiaed  tlie  Unioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    VTXCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
entitled  "When  Virginia  Joined  the 
Union,"  prepared  by  the  distinguished 
newspaper  editor,  Mr.  J.  J.  Kilpatrick, 
and  which  was  printed  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader  June 
25.  1963,  as  follows: 

Whin   VixcrNTA  Jooted  the  Union 

One  of  the  greatest  dramas  La  American 
political  history  came  to  Its  climax  here  In 
Richmond  175  years  ago  today,  when  Virginia 
ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

To  re-read  the  debates  of  the  convention 
of  1788  Is  to  find  oneself  caught  Irresistibly 
m  the  unfolding  of  a  play  on  some  vast  his- 
toric stage.  Among  the  delegates  were  a 
dozen  of  the  greatest  flgiires  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period— Patrick  Henry,  Edmund 
Pendleton.  James  Madison.  John  Marshall. 
James  Monroe.  Edmund  Randolph,  George 
Masoii.  George  Wythe.  Henry  Lee.  WUUam 
Grayson,  and  George  Nicholas.  They  met  In 
the  New  Academy  on  Shockoe  Hill,  and  for 
3  weeks  of  brilliant  and  often  passionate 
argument,  they  subjected  the  proposed  new 
Constitution  to  exhausting  debate. 

In  the  end.  Virginia  ratified.  The  vote  was 
89  to  79.  A  switch  of  half  a  doxen  votes 
from  the  Madison-Pendleton  Federalists  to 
the     Henry-Mason     anti-Federalists     would 


have  kept  Virginia,  at  least  temporarily,  out 
of  the  new  Union.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  such  a  change  In  the  vote  would 
have  stopped  the  infant  Nation  in  its  tracks. 
Virginia  was  then  the  most  powerful  state  In 
the  Confederation.  Without  her  conctir- 
rence.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  would 
have  been  separated  from  sister  States  to  the 
north,  and  most  likely  North  Carolina  would 
not  have  agreed  at  all. 

But  the  vote  was  to  enter  the  Union. 
Madison  and  Pendleton  won.  and  Heru^  and 
Mason  lost,  but  the  antagonists  mutually 
left  to  posterity  a  fascinating  example  of 
shrewd  prophecy,  keen  Insight,  and  learned 
debate  on  the  towering  questions  of  the  role 
of  government  in  a  free  society. 

The  student  of  American  history  who  Is  not 
familiar  with  Elliot's  "Debatea  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention"  owes  himself  the  pleasure 
of  re-reading  these  superlative  addresses. 
David  Robertson,  a  leading  shorthand  report- 
er of  the  post-Revolutionary  period,  took  the 
speeches  down  as  they  feU  from  the  orators- 
lips.  In  1838.  Jonathan  BUlot  published  a 
five-volume  edlUonof  proceedings  attendant 
upon  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Virginia  Debates,  In  487  pages,  form 
volume  II  of  the  series;  they  are  by  far  tha 
beat  of  the  several  reports.  Out  of  the  yel- 
lowing pages,  the  figiu-es  emerge  with  a 
startling  and  Immediate  clarity — the  brood- 
ing, doubting  Randolph:  the  soft-spoken  and 
scholarly  Madison:  Mason  of  the  golden 
tongue:  the  sober  Marshall;  and  dominating 
the  whole  play,  as  statesman,  prophet,  Shake- 
spearean actor,  the  eloquent  figure  of  Patrick 
Henry,  chief  foe  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  on 
Monday.  Jims  a.  1788.  Pendleton,  though 
he  was  well  known  to  be  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Constitution,  was  elected  unani- 
mously as  the  ConvenUon's  prMldent.  It 
was  the  last  moment  of  harmony  the  con- 
vention was  to  experience. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  passed  In  the  routine 
business  of  organixlng  the  Convention,  con- 
sidering contested  elecUons,  and  naming 
committees.  A  little  before  noon  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  fourth,  the  Con- 
Tentaon  resolved  Itself  into  a  conunlttee  of 
the  whole,  with  George  Wythe,  teacher  and 
Jurist,  in  the  chair. 

A  brief  sklrmUh  followed  at  once,  as  the 
sides  tested  each  other.  Patrick  Henry 
moved  to  explore  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
▼enUon  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  draft  an 
entirely  new  Constitution,  rather  than 
merely  to  revise  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Pendleton  moved  swiftly  to  head  off 
an  exercise  in  futility:  he  could  not  find  any 
degree  of  propriety  in  reading  those  papers. 
Henry  withdrew  his  motion,  quite  content  at 
having  nettled  an  old  antagonist  so  early 
in  the  game.  The  preamble  and  the  first 
sections  of  article  I  were  read. 

WUaon  Nicholas,  a  proponent  of  ratifica- 
tion, opened  the  debate  with  a  long  and 
tedious  discussion  of  the  Constitution's  pro- 
visions for  a  House  of  Representatives.  He 
wandered  over  the  whole  scene,  reviewing 
legislative  bodies  from  the  reigns  of  Edward 
I  in  England  and  Louis  XI  in  France.  He 
attempted  to  anticipate  the  objection  that 
the  proposed  new  Congress  would  usurp 
powers  of  the  State  legislatures.  He  thought 
this  most  unlikely.  At  last  he  subsided,  and 
Henry  obtained  the  floor. 

It  must  have  been  an  electric  moment,  of 
the  kind  known  In  every  parliamentary 
body.  Henry  had  Just  passed  his  82d  birth- 
day, but  he  was  prematurely  old.  He  had 
served  twice  as  Governor,  holding  the  office 
for  5  years,  and  had  gained  a  reputation  as 
tlie  State's  foremost  orator.  His  hostility 
to  the  ConstltuUon  had  been  the  talk  of 
Virginia  for  the  post  9  months. 

"Mr.  Chairman."  he  began,  "the  public 
mind,  as  well  as  my  own,  is  extremely  \xn- 
«a*y-"  A  year  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1787. 
the  people  were  in  a  perfect  repose.    What 
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extreme  danger  could  Justify  the  draatlc 
measures  here  proposed?  The  object  was  to 
sever  the  confederacy  by  which  the  States 
had  been  bound  together.  And  for  what?  Is 
the  real  existence  of  the  country  threatened? 
Henry  laid  down  the  theme  he  was  to  de- 
velop oonstantly  for  the  next  3  weeks :  "This 
prop>oeal  of  altering  our  Federal  Government 
is  of  a  most  alarming  nature.  You  ought  to 
be  extremely  cautious,  watchful,  Jealous  of 
your  liberty;  for  Instead  of  secxu-lng  your 
rights,  you  may  lose  them  forever.  If  this 
new  Government  will  not  come  up  to  the 
expectation  of  the  people,  and  they  should 
be  disappointed,  their  liberty  will  be  lost, 
and  tyranny  must  and  will  arise." 

Then  Henry  pounced  upon  the  preamble 
fashioned  by  meml>ers  of  the  Convention  of 
1787.  He  had  the  highest  veneration  for 
those  gentlemen,  but,  sir,  what  right  had 
they  to  say  "We,  the  people?"  Who  author- 
ized them  to  speak  the  language  of  "We,  the 
people,"  instead  of  "We.  the  States"?  If 
the  States  are  not  the  agents  of  this  compact, 
then  the  Instrument  must  provide  for  one 
great  consolidated  national  government.  He 
yielded  the  floor. 

Henry's  opening  barrage  had  been  \inex- 
pectedly  brief.  Gov.  Edmund  Randolph,  36, 
a  handsome  figure  of  a  man,  arose  to  reply. 
He  had  been  a  Delegate  to  the  1787  Conven- 
tion; he  had  there  refused  to  sign  the  pro- 
posed new  ConsUtutlon;  he  had  distributed 
a  piublic  letter  outlining  his  objections  to  it. 
Now  he  had  reversed  his  position  completely. 
Eight  States  already  had  ratified.  Only  one 
more  was  necessary  to  bring  the  Constitution 
into  operation.  Obviously,  the  Union  would 
be  formed,  but  if  Virginia  refused  to  accede, 
the  Union  would  be  as  promptly  dissolved. 
"And  I  will  assent  to  the  leaping  of  tills  limb 
(meaning  his  arm] before  I  assent  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union." 

Randolph  (and  later  Madison  and  Pendle- 
ton) then  sought  to  brush  aside  Henry's 
attack  on  the  preamble.  Plainly.  "We.  the 
people"  was  to  be  understood  to  mean  "We, 
the  people  of  each  ratifying  State,"  for  no 
State  would  be  bound  by  the  Constitution 
unless  It  agreed.  He  thought  Henry's  objec- 
tion trivial.  Randolph's  speech  was  strong, 
but  it  waa  short  of  the  violent  exchange  that 
later  was  to  see  the  two  Virginians  Inches 
apart  In  white-faced  fury. 

Getwge  Mason  obtained  the  floor,  for  the 
first  truly  brilliant  speech  of  the  Convention. 
He  was  then  63,  an  aristocrat,  C3mlc.  critic, 
intellectual.  The  very  idea  of  converting 
what  was  formerly  a  confederation  Into  a 
oonaolldated  government  seemed  to  him 
totally  subversive  of  every  principle  which 
hitherto  had  governed  the"  confederation. 
This  power  is  calculated  to  annihilate  totally 
the  State  goverrunenta.  These  two  concur- 
rent powers  cannot  exist  long  together;  the 
one  will  destroy  the  other,  and  because  the 
General  Government  will  be  in  every  respect 
more  powerful  than  the  States,  the  latter 
must  give  way  to  the  former.  Was  there 
even  an  Instance  In  history  of  a  General 
National  Government  extending  over  so  ex- 
tensive a  country,  with  such  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates and  local  interests.  In  which  the  peo- 
ple retained  their  liberty? 

Mason  spoke  for  no  more  than  half  an 
hour,  before  Madison  ended  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings with  a  few  conciliator  remarks,  but 
the  lines  of  the  conflict  had  been  clearly 
established.  The  overriding  questions  went 
to  the  peoples  llt)ertle8:  Would  they  be  kept 
secure  under  a  new  Constitution  that  con- 
tained no  Bill  of  Rights?  Second,  could  the 
States  prevent  the  Central  Government  from 
assuming  such  massive  powers  that  a  na- 
tional despotism  would  result? 

Pendleton  opened  debate  on  the  filth  by 
denying  that  the  new  goveriunent  would 
result  in  despotism.  The  power  delegated 
to  the  central  authority  extends  only  to  the 
general  ptirpoees  of  the  Union.  "It  does  not 
Internleddle  with  the  local  particular  affairs 


of  the  States."  Could  the  Congreas  make  • 
law  controlling  the  transfer  of  property  in 
Virginia?  Plainly  not.  He  wondered  how 
any  gentleman  could  conceive  an  idea  ctf  a 
possibility  of  the  former's  destroying  the 
latter. 

Henry  Lee,  of  Westmoreland,  the  Incom- 
parable "Lighthorse  Harry,"  obtained  the 
floor  briefly.  In  order  to  goad  Henry  with  a 
burst  of  savage  sarcasm.  He  had  expected 
Henry  to  demonstrate  that  eclat  and  bril- 
liancy which  had  so  dlstlngiilshed  him  In 
the  past,  but  had  heard  nothing  but  an  ex- 
pression of  horrors  and  {^prehensions  which 
had  left  the  gentleman  tremblingly  fearful 
for  the  fate  of  the  Conunon wealth.  Had  the 
gentleman  come  to  Judge,  or  merely  to  alarm? 
"Mr.  Chairman,"  replied  Henry,  "I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  very  worthy  gentleman 
for  his  encomium." 

Then,  for  the  space  of  several  hours,  Henry 
turned  the  full  eloquence  of  his  cM^torlcal 
powers  and  the  full  range  of  his  mind  to 
the  pending  proposal  as  a  whole.  He  was 
to  speak  many  times  again  before  the  Con- 
vention adjourned,  but  his  address  of  June 
5  Slimmed  up  the  whole  of  his  position. 

His  first  argument  was  that  men  who  wish 
to  preserve  their  liberty  must  always  be 
sxisplcious  of  government.  Was  it  suggested 
that  our  magistrates  be  freely  trusted?  Sir, 
he  cried,  suspicion  is  a  vlrture,  as  long 
as  Its  object  is  the  preservation  of  the  public 
good,  and  as  long  as  It  stays  within  proper 
bonds.  "Guard  with  Jealoxis  attention  the 
public  liberty.  Suspect  everyone  who  ap- 
proaches that  Jewel." 

He  referred  to  certain  provisions,  later 
to  be  thoroughly  discussed,  by  which  the 
Central  Government  could  put  down  licen- 
tiousness, tvunult,  and  riot.  The  new  form 
of  government,  he  acknowledged,  might 
effectively  prevent  this,  yet  there  Is  another 
thing  it  will  as  effectually  do:  It  will  op- 
press and  ruin  the  people.  "I  am  not  well 
versed  in  history,  but  I  will  submit  to  yo\ir 
recollection,  whether  liberty  has  been  de- 
stroyed most  often  by  the  licentiousness  of 
the  people,  or  by  the  tsrranny  of  nilee?  I 
imagine,  sir,  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the 
side  of  tyranny." 

Henry's  dominant  theme  was  power.  All 
power,  he  foresaw,  ultimately  would  end  in 
the  hands  of  the  Central  Government.  What 
then?  WUl  the  oppressor  let  go  of  the  op- 
pressed? Waa  there  ever  an  instance?  Can 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  one  single  ex- 
ample, where  nilers  overcharged  with  power, 
wUlingly  let  go  the  oppressed?  The  willing 
relinquishment  of  power  is  one  of  those 
things  which  human  nature  never  was,  nor 
ever  will  be.  capable  of. 

It  was  said  that  the  new  Constitution  pro- 
vided adequate  checks  and  balances  against 
such  a  catastrophe.  Henry  denounced  the 
idea.  "There  will  be  no  checks,  no  neH  bal- 
ances, in  this  Government.  What  can  avaU 
your  specious.  Imaginary  balances,  your  rope- 
dancing,  chaln-rattllng,  ridiculous  ideal 
checks  and  contrivances?" 

What  was  the  primary  object  of  changing 
the  Government?  Was  it  merely  to  achieve 
union?  He  counted  himself  a  friend  of 
union.  "I  am  a  lover  of  the  American  union; 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  is  most  abhc»%nt 
to  my  mind;  but,  sir.  the  first  thing  I  have  at 
heart  Is  American  liberty,  the  second  thing  is 
American  union." 

Henry  liked  no  part  of  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution. In  colorful,  biting  phrases,  he 
swept  the  instrument  fore  and  aft.  The  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  Ju<Mclary  had  been 
praised,  "but  on  examination  you  will  find 
this  Judiciary  oppressively  constructed."  The 
President  had  been  given  very  great  powers — 
the  powers  of  a  king,  "if  your  American 
chief  be  a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities,  how 
easy  it  is  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute. 
The  Army  is  in  hU  hands,  and  the  President 
in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army  can  pre- 
scribe the  terms  on  which  he  shall  reign  mas- 
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ter.  Tour  militia  will  leave  you  and  assist  In 
making  him  king,  and  fight  against  you;  and 
what  have  you  to  oppose  this  force?  What 
then  will  become  of  you  and  your  rights? 
Will  not  absolute  desp>otlsm  ensue?" 

When  Henry  at  last  took  his  chair  that 
Thxu-sday  afternoon,  the  Convention  of  1788 
had  been  badly  shaken.  Governor  Randolph 
was  plainly  Irritated.  "Mr.  Chairman  "  he 
said  testUy,  "If  we  go  on  in  this  Irregular 
manner.  Instead  of  3  to  6  weeks,  It  will  take 
us  6  months  to  decide  this  question."  He  ad- 
journed the  day's  proceedings,  and  on  the 
following  day  took  the  floor  himself  to  re- 
spond to  Heru7's  attack. 

This  was  Randolph's  great  speech  begin- 
ning, "Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  child  of  the 
Revolution."  In  masterful  fashion,  he  de- 
fended the  necessity  for  a  new  Constitution 
defined  the  flaws  of  the  old  ConfederaUon' 
InsUted  that  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
Central  Government  were  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  strong  and  adequate  author- 
ity. 

So  the  debates  continued.  Patrick  Henry 
and  George  Mason  foresaw  abuse  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  power  of  direct  taxation 
Francis  Oorhln  and  James  Madison  dis- 
counted the  possibility.  Corbin  thovight  "no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pow- 
er of  direct  taxation,  since  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  it  woiUd  be  very  seldom 
lised."  Henry  did  not  believe  it:  "The 
splendid  maintenance  of  the  President  and 
OS  the  Members  of  both  Houses,  and  the 
salaries  and  fees  of  the  swarm  of  officers  and 
dependents  of  the  Government  will  cost  this 
continent  Immense  sums." 

With  biting  InvecUve,  Henry  tximed  cm 
Randolph  personally.  Randolph  once  had 
opposed  the  Constitution.  Now  he  support- 
ed It.  "This  seems  to  me  strange  and  un- 
accountable. Something  extraordinary  must 
have  operated  to  produce  so  great  a  change 
in  his  opinion."  Randolph  had  painted  a 
terrible  plctiire  of  the  dangers  to  which  Vir- 
ginia wovUd  be  subjected,  from  within  and 
without,  if  she  refused  to  ratify.  "I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  painting.  Some 
gentlemen  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  them. 
They  are  practiced  with  great  Ingenxilty  on 
this  occasion." 

An  angry  Randolph  replied:  "I  find  my- 
self attacked  In  the  most  lUlberal  manner  by 
the  honorable  gentleman.  I  disdain  his  as- 
persions, and  his  Insinuations.  His  asperity 
is  warranted  by  no  principle  of  parliamentary 
decency,  nor  compatible  with  the  least  shad- 
ow of  friendship;  and  If  our  friendship  must 
fall,  let  it  fall,  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise 
again."  Randolph  read  the  text  of  his  pub- 
lic letter  of  the  preceding  fall,  objecting  to 
the  Constitution,  and  in  a  gestiu-e  of  con- 
tempt threw  if  upon  the  clerk's  table  "for 
the  inspection  of  the  curious  and  malicious." 
During  the  second  week  of  the  convention, 
debate  turned  again  to  the  prospective  fate 
of  the  States.  Monroe  waa^  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  necesslty-Qiflhaving  a  firm 
national  goveriunent,  but  'tols  one,  he 
thought,  must  end  In  tyranny.  Was  It  pos- 
sible, he  asked,  for  the  Congress  to  fashion 
laws  that  would  operate  fairly  upon  such 
different  States?  Would  the  men  of  Gewgia 
understand  the  situation  of  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire?  He  could  seeino  real  checks 
upon  the  Government.  j 

Madison,  speaking  so  quietly  that  the 
sh(»iiiand  reixnter  often  had  difficulty  In 
hearing  him,  repeatedly  insisted  that  the 
Central  Government  would  not  overwhelm 
the  States:  "WUl  any  gentleman  compare 
the  number  of  persona  wlilch  will  be  em- 
ployed In  the  General  Government  with  the 
number  of  those  which  will  be  in  the  State 
governments?  The  nxunber  of  dependents 
upon  the  State  government  will  be  infinitely 
greater  tlian  those  on  the  General  Govern- 
ment. I  may  say  with  truth  that  there  nev- 
er was  a  more  economical  government  in  any 
age  or  country,  nor  which  wlU  require  fewer 
hands,  or  give  less  Influence." 
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PBtrtck  Henry  came  roaring  bock  at  Uadl- 
"The  State  gOTemments,  tm-y*  b*.  wUl 

poaec««  fr««t«r  a<t%-Aiita^«s  than  the  General 
Ooremment,  and  wUl  consequently  prevalL 
HlB  opinion  and  mine  are  diametrically  op- 
posite. Bring  fortli  U>e  Federal  allurements. 
and  compare  them  wltli  tbe  poor.  contemp>tl- 
ble  things  tbat  the  State  legislatures  can 
bring  forth.  A  oonstahl*  Is  the  only  man 
who  la  not  obliged  to  rvear  paramount  alls- 
glance  to  this  beloved  Congrea.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  thers  are  rich,  fat  Federal  emotu- 
msnts— four  rich,  snog,  fins,  fat  federal 
oOlces,  the  number  of  col  lectors  of  taxes  and 
excises  wlU  outnumber  anything  from  the 
States.  Who  can  cope  with  the  ezclaemen 
and  taxmen?" 

j  William  Orayson,  of  Prince  William  Conn- 
Kf,  a  brilliant  ooontryman  and  soldier,  sup- 
ported Henry's  position.  Madison  bad 
pointed  to  constitutional  provisions  problb- 
jltlng  Members  of  the  Congress  from  being 
jappolnted  to  other  Federal  offices.  The  Sen- 
ate's powers  of  confirmation  would  act  upon 
The  growth  of  Presidential  powers.  Orayson 
•was  not  convinced:  "Is  there  any  clause  to 
iblnder  them  from  giving  ofBces  to  uncles. 
Tiephews,  brotliers,  and  other  relations  and 
friends  7"  The  contentions  of  Marshall  and 
Psndieton  that  good  men  would  be  chosen 
tor  Federal  office  made  no  Impression  on 
Orayson.  The  followers  of  Cromwell  must 
^ve  used  the  same  argument:  other  factions 
|ln  tlmss  past  had  pleaded  the  excellence  of 
lb uman  nature  to  Justify  the  delegation  of 
ipower.  "But  power  aught  to  have  such 
Ichecks  and  limitations  as  to  prevent  bad  men 
Ifrom  abusing  it;  It  ought  to  be  granted  on  a 
kuppoeltlon  that  men  will  be  bttd,  for  it  may 
be  eventxially  so." 

I  Henry  concurred:  "Too  much  suspicion 
tnay  be  cc  rrected.  If  you  give  too  little  pow- 
er today,  you  may  give  more  tomorrow.  But 
he  reverse  of  the  proposition  will  not  hold, 
you  give  too  much  power  today,  you  can- 
ot  retake  It  tomorrow — for  tomorrow  will 
ever  come  for  that  purpose." 
Scarcely  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  es- 
aped  the  critics'  fire.  They  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  CHstrlct  of  Columbia.  Said  Mason: 
tit  may  be  a  sanctuary  for  the  blackest 
rrimes."  They  did  not  like  the  creation  of  a 
Vice  President.  "TTie  Vice  President,"  said 
Irlason.  "appears  to  me  to  be  not  only  an  un- 
liecessary  but  a  dangerous  officer."  They  did 
tiot  like  the  clause  giving  the  Supreme  Court 
.  urlsdlctlon  over  all  cases  "arising  under  the 
I  Constitution." 

nPIThat  objects  will  not  this  expression  ex- 
1end  to?"  asked  Mason.  "Such  laws  may  be 
1  armed  as  will  go  to  every  object  of  prtvate 
jrroperty.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of 
these  [Federal)  courts,  we  must  conclude 
that  their  effect  and  operation  will  be  ut- 
terly to  destroy  the  State  governments." 

Qrayaon  agreed  with  Mason:  "The  Jurls- 
( IctiOQ  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constl- 
lutlon.  and  the  laws  of  the  Union,  Is  of 
itapendoua  magnitude.  It  is  impossible  for 
iLuman  natxire  to  trace  its  extent.  This 
<  tofUrt  hi,s  more  power  than  any  court  under 
1  aaven.  One  set  of  Judges  ought  not  to  have 
t  Ills  powta: — and  Judges  particularly  who  have 
1  emptatlon  always  before  their  eyes." 

Even  Randolph  expressed  grave  misgivings: 
•'  What  do  we  mean  by  the  words,  'arising  un- 
<er  the  Constitution"?  What  do  they  relate 
to?  I  conceive  this  to  be  very  ambiguous.  If 
z  ly  interpretation  be  right,  the  word  'arising* 
^nil  be  carried  sa  far  that  it  will  be  made 
tse  of  to  aid  and  extend  the  Federal  Juris- 
diction." 

By  Monday,  June  ».  the  Convention's  tem- 
per was  badly  frayed.  Henry  and  Madison 
had  quarraled  pubUcly.  George  Nicholas  so 
Dundly  insulted  Henry  that  Pendleton  had 
to  restore  order.  One  rough  countryman, 
#eary  of  Patrick  Henry's  "bugbears  and  hob- 
gjbllns."  among  them  an  apprehension  for 
tie  validity  of  Indian  purchases,  noisily  sug- 
gested that  "if  the  gentleman  does  not  like 


this  Oovemment,  let  htm  go  and  live  among 
the  Indians." 

On  Tuesday,  the  24th.  so  violent  a  storm 
arose  that  the  coBventloix  had  to  suspend 
for  a  tlma..  while  thxmder  crashed  around 
Shockoe  Hill.  In  the  Uter  afternoon,  agree- 
mcDt  finally  was  hammered  out  between  the 
contending  sides  upon  a  resolution  of  ratifl- 
caUon,  expressly  reserving  the  right  of  ths 
people  of  Virginia  to  resiune  their  powers 
"whensoever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to 
their  Injury  or  oppression,"  and  asserting 
that  "every  power  not  granted  remains  with 
them  and  at  their  will."  The  resolution  con- 
veyed Virginia's  understanding  that  "among 
other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  consci- 
ence and  of  the  press  cannot  be  canceled, 
abridged,  restrained,  or  modlfled  by  any 
authority  of  the  United  EUtes."  Twenty 
speciftc  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  in 
the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights,  were  prepared 
for  recommendation. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th,  the  first  decisive 
vote  was  taken.  Henry's  forces  moved  to 
postpone  ratification  until  a  further  con- 
venUon  of  all  the  States  could  be  caUed  for 
adopUon  of  a  bill  of  rights.  They  lost, 
88-80.  The  final  vote  on  ratlflcaUon  then 
was  taken  immediately.  One  delegate,  David 
Patteson.  switched  from  Henry's  side  to 
Pendleton's,  and  the  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied 89-79. 

In  one  sense,  the  historic  vote  was  antl- 
cllmactlc.  Apparently  imknown  to  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates,  the  new  Union  already  had 
come  Into  being  the  previous  Saturday,  when 
New  Hampshire  became  the  ninth  State  to 
ratify.  But  the  role  of  Virginia,  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  States,  was  so  vital  to  ths 
undertaking  that  PederalUts  set  up  a  cry  of 
rejoicing.  A  month  later,  on  July  26.  New 
York  reluctantly  came  along  by  a  convention 
vote  of  30-27;  ths  later  ratifications  of 
North  Carolina,  In  the  winter  of  1789,  and 
Rhode  Island  in  the  spring  of  1790,  made  all 
of  the  "13  separate  sovereignties,"  as  Madison 
always  called  them,  equal  parties  to  a  com- 
pact that  now  binds  60  Indestructible 
States  to  an  indestructible  Union. — JJ,K. 


Bishop  LicbteBberfer  Saffests  a  PositiTt 
Program  for  IiMliTidual  InvolvemeBt  \m. 
Gvil  Ri^ts  Strnf^fle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Most  Revereod  Arthur  Lichtenberger, 
presiding  bishop  of  our  Nation's  3,500,000 
Episcopalians,  calls  for  active  support  in 
racial  protests  against  present  Injustice. 
He  advocates  all  immediate  efforts  to 
assist  Negroes  in  their  legitimate  cry  for 
human  rights.  Bishop  Lichtenberger 
says,  "Only  as  we  take  every  step  pos- 
sible to  Join  with  each  other  across  lines 
of  racial  separation  in  a  cormnon  strug- 
gle for  Justice  will  our  unity  in  the  spirit 
become  a  present  reality."  He  urges  an 
unmistakable  Identification  of  the 
church,  at  all  levels  of  its  life,  with  those 
who  are  victims  of  oppression. 

His  is  a  fine  example  of  direct,  force- 
ful leadership  being  taken  in  the  vital 
area  of  civil  rights.  Specific  measures 
he  siiggests  are:  first,  personal  involve- 
ment in  community  problems;  second, 
financial  assistance;  and,  third,  direct! 


action  to  correct  the  Injustice.  The  text 
of  hla  Whitsunday  message  on  this  issue 
follows : 

Whttsttkdat  Mjcssagk  From  PaxsiniNa 
Bishop 

(By  the  Most  Reverend  Arthur 
Lichtenberger) 
Recent  erents  in  a  nimiber  of  American 
communities — Blrmmgham,  Chicago,  Nash- 
vUle,  New  York,  and  Raleigh,  to  menUon 
only  the  moat  prominent — underscore  the 
fact  that  countless  citizens  have  lost  pa- 
tience with  the  slow  pace  of  response  to 
their  legitimate  cry  for  human  rights.  Pleas 
of  moderation  or  caution  about  timing  on 
ths  part  of  white  leaders  are  seen  increas- 
ingly as  an  unwilllngneas  to  face  the  truth 
about  ths  appalling  injustice  which  more 
than  a  tenth  of  our  citizens  suffer  dally. 
While  we  are  thankful  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  this  Is  not  enoiigh. 
Our  church's  position  on  rad&l  Incluslve- 
neas  within  Its  own  body  and  Its  responsi- 
bUlty  for  racial  Justice  in  society  has  been 
made  clear  on  many  occasions  by  the  gen- 
eral convention.  But  there  Is  urgsnt  need 
to  demonstrate  by  specific  actions  what  Ood 
has  laid  on  us.  Such  actions  must  movs 
beyond  expressions  at  corporate  penitence 
fc«-  o\ir  faUures  to  an  unmistakable  identifi- 
cation of  the  church,  at  all  levels  of  its 
life,  with  those  who  are  victims  of  oppres- 
sion. 

I  think  of  the  words  we  sing  as  we  hall 
the  ascended  Christ.  "Lord  and  ruler  ot  all 
men,"  and  of  our  prayers  at  Whitsuntide 
as  we  ask  Ood  to  work  His  will  in  us  through 
His  Holy  Spirit.  And  then  in  contrast  to 
our  praises  and  our  prayers  our  failure  to 
put  ourselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  becomes  painfully  clear.  Only  as  we 
take  every  step  possible  to  Join  with  each 
other  across  lines  oC  racial  separation  In  a 
common  struggle  for  Justice  will  our  unity  in 
the  spirit  become  a  present  reality. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  church  to  exhort 
men  to  be  good.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  today  risking  their  livelihood  and  their 
lives  in  protesting  for  their  rights.  We  must 
support  and  strengthen  their  protest  in 
every  way  possible,  rather  than  give  support 
to  the  forces  of  resistance  by  our  silence. 
It  should  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  the 
Christian  community  that  Negro  Americans 
and  oppressed  peopies  everywhere  are  dis- 
playing a  heightened  sense  of  human  dig- 
nity in  their  refusal  to  aocept  second-class 
citizenship  amy  longer. 

The  right  to  vote,  to  eat  a  hamburger 
where  you  want,  to  have  a  decent  Job,  to 
live  in  a  house  fit  for  habitation:  these  are 
not  rights  to  be  litigated  or  negotiated.  It 
is  our  shame  that  demonstrations  must  be 
carried  out  to  win  them.  These  constitu- 
tional rights  belong  to  the  Negro  as  to  the 
White,  because  we  are  all  men  and  we  are 
all  citizens.  The  white  man  needs  to  recog- 
nize this  If  he  is  to  preserve  his  own  hu- 
manity. It  is  a  mark  of  the  inversion  of 
values  in  our  society  that  those  who  today 
struggle  to  make  the  American  experiment 
a  reality  through  their  protest  are  accused 
of  disturbing  the  peace — and  that  more 
often  than  not  the  shurch  remains  silent 
on  this,  our  greatest  domestic  moral  crisis. 
I  commend  these  specific  measures  to  your 
attention : 

1.  I  would  ask  you  to  Involve  yourselves. 
The  crisis  in  communities  North  and  South 
in  such  matters  as  housing,  employment, 
public  accommodations,  and  schools  Is 
steadily  mounting.  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  citizen  to  know  fuUy  what  is 
happening  In  his  own  community,  and  ac- 
tively to  support  efforts  to  meet  the  problems 
he  encounters. 

2.  I  would  also  ask  you  to  give  money  as 
an  expression  of  our  unity  and  as  a  sign  of 
our  support  for  the  end  of  racial  Injustice 
in  this  land.  The  struggle  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cana for  their  rights  Is  costly,  both  in  terms 
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of  personal  sacrifice  and  of  money,  and  they 
need  help. 

3.  I  would  ask  you  to  take  action.  Dis- 
crimination within  the  body  of  the  church 
itself  Is  an  Intolerable  scandal.  Every  con- 
gregation has  a  continuing  need  to  examine 
Its  own  life  and  to  renew  those  efforts  nec- 
essary to  ins\ire  its  incluslveness  fully. 
Diocesan  and  church-related  agencies, 
schools  and  other  institutions  also  have  a 
considerable  distance  to  go  in  bringing 
their  prtustlces  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
clear  position  of  the  church  on  race.  I  call 
attention  to  the  firm  action  of  the  recent 
convention  of  the  IXocese  of  Washington 
Which  directed  all  diocesan -related  Institu- 
tions to  eliminate  any  discriminatory  prac- 
tices within  <J  months.  It  further  requested 
the  bishop  and  executive  councU  to  take 
steps  necessary  to  disassociate  such  dlocesan- 
and  parish -related  institutions  from  moral 
or  financial  support  if  these  practices  are 
not  eliminated  In  the  specified  time.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  make  known  where  we  stand 
unmistakably. 

So  I  write  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  urgency 
of  the  racial  crisis  in  our  country  and  the 
necessity  for  the  church  to  act.  Present 
events  reveal  the  possible  imminence  of 
catastrophe.  The  entire  Christian  com- 
munity must  pray   and   act. 


IndepeBdence  of  Rwanda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Rwanda  celebrates  the  first 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  fellcitaUons  to  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Rwanda. 
Gregolre  Kayibanda;  and  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Rwanda  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  Lazare  Mtakaniye. 

Until  news  of  its  approaching  inde- 
pendence on  July  1,  1962.  reached  the 
press  few  people  had  ever  heard  of  the 
Republic  of  Rwanda.  Bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Republic  of  the  Congo,  on 
the  north  by  Uganda,  on  the  east  by 
Tanganyika,  on  the  south  by  Burundi  to 
which  it  was  formerly  Joined  In  U.N. 
trusteeship,  it  is  a  tiny  mountainous 
country  nearly  lost  In  the  huge  expanse 
of  the  African  Continent.  Rwanda  Is 
a  land  of  rich  natural  beauty,  a  region 
of  contrast,  with  high  moimtains  in  the 
north  and  west  sloping  sharply  down  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Kivu, 

It  was  just  a  year  ago  on  July  1  that 
the  Belgian  flag  came  down  and  the 
new  red.  yellow,  and  green  flag  with  a 
large  "R  "  on  it  was  hoisted  In  ceremonies 
marking  the  independence  of  this  tiny 
republic  of  2,500.000  people.  The  capi- 
tal of  Kigali  was  joyous,  for  independ- 
ence meant  the  end  of  more  than  70 
yeatrs  of  foreign  rule,  first  as  a  German 
colony  and  then  as  a  Belgian  mandate 
and  triist  territory. 

Rwanda  was  once  before  an  independ- 
ent state,  prior  to  the  German  occupa- 
tion. The  story  of  Its  early  history  is, 
in  fact,  as  fascinating  tale  of  successive 
waves  of  conquest  which  determined  the 
ethnic  composition  of  the  coxmtry  and 


Its  social,  economic,  and  political  struc- 
ture. The  original  Inhabitant*  of 
Rwanda,  the  Twa,  a  race  related  to  the 
pygmies,  today  represent  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  They  are 
chiefly  hunters  and  pottery -makers  who 
live  in  small  groups  which  have  little 
contact  with  each  other  and  with  the 
other  ethnic  groups  of  Rwanda. 

The  first  wave  of  conquest,  dating  to 
an  early  period,  brought  to  Rwanda  the 
Hutu,  a  Bantu  race  which  came  from  the 
north  and  northeast  and  which  today 
comprises  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  Rwanda  population.  The  Hutu 
were  a  farming  people  who,  with  the 
introduction  of  coffee  as  a  cash  crop  by 
the  Belgians,  have  become  coffee  plant- 
ers. 

The  last  African  conquerors  of  Rwan- 
da, the  Tutsi,  a  people  of  Hamitic  origin, 
entered  the  country  probably  sometime 
In  the  15th  century,  presumably  from 
the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile. 
Although  they  were  far  Inferior  In  num- 
bers to  the  already  established  Hutu,  be- 
cause they  had  cattle — a  commodity  in 
great  demand  among  the  Hutu — they 
easily  established  a  system  of  feudal  con- 
trol over  the  numerically  stronger  race. 
This  feudal  system  lasted  nearly  untU 
independence. 

Independence  for  Rwanda  was  a  rev- 
olutionary step  both  in  terms  of  political 
and  of  social  change,  for  events  in  the 
few  years  prior  to  Independence  brought 
the  Hutu  to  the  ascendancy  that  was 
properly  theirs  as  the  numerical  major- 
ity. In  January  1961  the  Hutu  parties 
proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Tutsi 
king  and  established  a  repubhc  with  an 
elective  president.  Pears  that  violence 
would  break  out  between  Hutu  and  Tutsi 
on  independence  was  not  realized.  Since 
Independence  Rwanda  has  been  moving 
steadily  along  the  path  of  democratic 
government  and  peaceful  development. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  In- 
dependence we  congratulate  President 
Kayibanda  and  the  Rwandan  people  for 
their  success  In  working  together  toward 
the  achievement  of  their  goals  as  an 
Independent  state  and  a  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  world  community. 
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The  Problems  Presented  by  TerminatioB 
of  the  Bracero  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuroKKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  the  California  Feature  Service 
carried  a  very  comprehensive  article  on 
problems  created  by  the  termination  of 
Public  Law  78,  the  bracero  program,  pre- 
viously rejected  by  this  body.  Where  I 
am  positive  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for 
previous  reJecUon  was  due  tP  a  lack  of 
complete  understanding  of  the  program, 
I  feel  it  Is  mandatory  that  those  of  us 
affected  by  and  familiar  with  the  pro- 
gram In  California  should  present  arti- 
cles or  information  in  the  Record  for  the 


other  Members'  evaluation.  I  believe 
this  article  by  Mr.  James  Dorais,  a  well- 
known  civic  and"  political  leader  of  San 
Francisco,  provides  a  broad  spectrum  of 
information  that  I  submit  for  the  read- 
ing of  my  colleagues : 

(By  James  Dorais) 

Who  will  provide  the  hard  stoop  labor  re- 
quired to  harvest  California's  specialty 
crops— tomatoes,  melons,  strawberries,  let- 
tuce, and  the  Uke— now  that  Congress  has 
killed  the  bracero  program. 

Termination  erf  Public  Law  78,  which  au- 
thorized employment  of  Mexican  farmwork- 
ers in  the  United  States  fCM-  temporary  pe- 
riods, raises  the  serious  question  of  whether 
California  farms  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
specialty  crops  will  have  to  be  diverted  to  cot- 
ton, grain  and  other  crops  in  surplus  supply. 
If  California  is  to  continue  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant source  of  vegetable  production  for  UjS 
consumers,  someone  will  have  to  come  up 
soon  with  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  who 
will  replace  the  braceros  during  the  peak 
harvest  periods.  ^^ 

LOOKING    THX    OTHXa    WAT 

Organized  labor,  which  pushed  hard  for 
congressional  action  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment with  Mexico,  has  been  strangely  silent 
The  reason,  obvloxisly.  U  that  very  few  Amert- 
can  workers  can  be  found,  unemployment  or 
no  unemployment,  who  are  willing  to  under- 
take this  hard,  seasonal  woi*. 

An  assembly  bill  to  put  the  SUte  in  the 
farmworker  recruitment  business  has  been 
given  the  "interim  committee  study"  kiss  of 
death.  ApparenUy  the  plan  was  considered 
too  costly  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit 

The  State  department  of  employment  Is  re- 
laxing child  labcH-  rules  to  encourage  high 
school  boys  to  take  to  the  fields  to  harvest 
crops.  But  under  the  relaxed  restrictions 
they  could  work  orUy  6  hours  a  day,  every 
other  day.  On  alternate  days,  apparently 
the  berries  would  be  picked  by  the  birds. 

CaXKN    CABD    XNTLUX 

The  most  likely  replacement  for  bracero 
is  the  "green  card"  Mexican  Immigrant. 

A  green  card  man— so-called  becaiLse  of  the 
color  of  his  aUen  registration  card — Is  a 
Mexican  national  who  enters  the  United 
States  under  an  immigrant  visa.  Unlike  the 
bracero,  who  had  a  contract  for  a  Q>ecified 
period  of  employment  and  had  to  return 
when  the  contract  expired,  the  green  card 
WOTker  need  only  be  armed  with  an  offer  of 
employment.  Once  here,  he  does  not  have 
to  accept  tlie  offer,  nor  does  he  have  to  re- 
turn. Unlike  the  bracero,  he  may  bring  his 
wife  and  family,  and  become  a  permanent 
resident. 

Last  year,  some  54.952  green  cards  were 
Issued  by  UJS.  Immigrant  authorities  to  Mex- 
ican naUonals.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  remained  in  thia 
country,  mostly  in  California. 

There  is  no  U.S.  quota  on  Immigrants  from 
Mexico.  With  the  death  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, an  enormous  Increase  in  green  card 
Immigrants  can  be  expected.  At  the  end  of 
the  harvest  season,  most  of  them  wlU  drift 
to  the  large  cities  to  compete  with  XJS.  work- 
ers tot  industrial  jobs. 


IndependcBce  of  Bamndi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  KKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.   Mr,  Speaker,  today  th« 
Kingdom  of  Burundi  celebrates  the  first 
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anniversary  of  her  Independence,  and  we 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity'  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  ExcUency, 
Mwami  Mwambtsa  IV:  and  His  Excel- 
lency. Joseph  Mhaaumutima.  the  Burun- 
di Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

On  July  1,  1962,  Just  a  year  ago,  the 
Kingdom  of  Burundi,  together  with  its 
sister  republic.  Rwanda,  emerged  as  an 
indeiDendent  nation.  Few  of  Burundi's 
approximately  3  million  people  htid  ever 
been  outside  this  tiny  country  snuggled 
peacefully  in  the  mountains  of  central 
Africa,  for  the  steeply  rising  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  served  to  isolate  Burundi 
from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Since  independence,  however.  Biinuidi 
has  been  thrust  onto  the  world  scene  smd 
has  taken  up  its  responsibilities  as  an 
independent  nation  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent and  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community.  On  September  18,  1962,  Bu- 
rundi was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  In  May  1963 
Burundi's  constitutional  monarch, 
Mwambtsa  IV,  was  among  the  more  than 
30  African  heads  of  state  who  attended 
the  Addis  Ababa  Conference,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  an  African  unity 
charter.  In  addition,  there  has  been 
some  discxission  of  Bunindi's  eventually 
joining  an  East  African  federation.  Now 
that  It  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world  Burundi 
can  no  longer  remain  in  isolation  behind 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

The  capital  of  Burundi.  Usimibura.  is 
a  pretty  town  scenically  situated  at  the 
northom  tip  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Al- 
most all  types  of  tropical  plants  thrive 
there,  and  there  are  flowers  and  flowering 
trees  everywhere  the  year  round.  The 
town  itself,  which  is  a  colorful,  interest- 
ingly-planned town  somewhat  reminis- 
cent of  small  towns  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia, stretches  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  and  backs  up  a  gentle  hillside.  To 
the  east  of  Usxmibiira  the  mountains  rise 
steeply  to  8.000  feet,  continuing  as  rolling 
hills  to  the  border  of  Tanganyika. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  economic  ac- 
tiylty  oi  Burundi,  and  the  nrfling  hillsides 
•re  Intensively  cultivated  and  terraced. 
Burundi's  main  products  are  coffee,  cot- 
ton, and  hides;  the  country  depends  on 
them  for  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  purchase  industrial  products  and 
equipment. 

In  contrast  to  the  turbulence  which 
independence  brought  to  another  former 
Belgian  dependency,  the  Congo,  calm  has 
prevailed  in  Bunmdi  during  its  first  year 
of  independence.  The  atmosphere  was 
set  by  King  Mwambtsa  IV  at  the  Burrindi 
Independence  celebrations  last  July  when 
he  appealed  to  the  Africans  and  to  the 
foreigrers  in  Burundi  to  "work  together 
in  a  cosmion  effort  to  make  this  Bunmdi 
a  peaceful,  hardworking,  prosperous,  and 
perfectly  happy  country."  At  the  same 
time  he  called  on  the  government  to 
"pursue  this  difficult  task  that  Belgium 
hands  over  to  us  today  to  create  resources 
without  which  our  country  would  go  to 
ruin." 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence we  commend  King  Mwambtsa 
IV  and  the  people  of  Burundi  for  their 
imtirlng  dedication  to  the  goals  set  on 
Independence  day.     They  have  pursued 


diligently  the  difficult  task  of  creating 
resources  and  have  successfully  worked 
together  to  make  Burundi  peaceful  and 
prosperous.  We  wish  them  continuing 
success. 


Hoose  Un-AmericaB  Activities  Committee 
and  Its  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
final  day  of  its  spring  session,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  the  closest  possible  5- 
to-4  majority  on  the  narrowest  grounds 
conceivable,  reversed  the  contempt  con- 
viction of  Edward  Yellln  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  refused  to  testify  about 
Communist  associations  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in 
1958.  The  Supreme  Courts  decision  in 
this  case  prompted  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat  to  publish  an  excellent  edi- 
torial on  June  19  pointing  out  how  "dog- 
matic leftists"  pounce  upon  every  such 
opportunity  to  renew  their  war  against 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, despite  the  committees  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  security  of  the  Nation  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
under  unanimous  consent,  include  it  in 
the  RncoRo: 

House   Un-Amsucan    AcrrvmEs    Committeb 
AifD  Its  Enxmixs 

In  a  5-4  decialon.  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
voided  the  contempt  conviction  of  Edward 
Tellln.  who  refused  to  answer  questions  of 
the  House  Oommlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  about  Communist  agents  In  an 
Indiana  steel  mill.  The  Court  held  that  the 
Hotiae  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
improperly  handled  the  case.  This  should 
sound  a  clarion  call  for  the  liberals  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  once  again. 

Indeed,  mention  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  among  a  group  of  dog- 
matic leftists  and  one  can  note  a  strange 
reaction.  Many  will  begin  pufQng  heavily. 
and  the  eyes  of  other  dilate  much  In  the 
manner  of  an  old  Are  horse  at  the  gong  of  the 
familiar  bell. 

This  Nation  needs  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee — simply  because  the 
threat  of  communism  Is  at  Its  most  perilous. 
The  numbers-game  sharpies  argue  that  the 
American  Red  Party  haJs  been  reduced  to 
10,000  members  and  thus  the  danger  Is  min- 
imized. This  arithmetic  Is  consoling  only 
to  a  blind  man  who  equates  ostensible  Com- 
munist numbers  with  Commxinlst  strength. 

The  good  Conununtst  does  not  advertise, 
and  only  the  dreamer  believes  all  those  who 
are  no  longer  "card-carriers"  have  had  a  sud- 
den change  of  heart.  The  man  who  can  per- 
vert a  good  liberal  organization  to  Moscow's 
ends  Is  many  times  more  valuable  to  the 
Soviets  than  the  acknowledged  Red  on  the 
rostrum. 

Alger  Hiss  was  more  dangerous  than  Gus 
Hall.  The  wolf  becomes  more  dangerous 
when  he  dons  the  garb  of  the  sheep.  Has 
the  lesson  of  the  bearded  liberal  In  the 
Cuban   hills  been  forgotten? 

Indeed,  differences  between  the  Internal 
and  external   Communist  threat  are  largely 


semantic  and  geographical  differences.  The 
American  Conununlst  Party  Is  an  arm  of 
the   Soviet   Union. 

HUAC  merely  fights  on  one  front  against 
this  enemy.  Just  as  the  CIA.  the  FBI.  the 
USIA,  foreign  aid  and  America's  Armed 
Forces  fight  on  other  fronts. 

HUAC  pUlorlcs  witnesses,  its  critics 
charge. 

After  accumulating  prima  facie  evidence, 
committee  members  call  men  whose  ap- 
parent goal  U  to  bring  down  the  Republic. 
The  Congressmen  often  walk  to  work  through 
a  gang  of  picketing  yahoos,  screaming  "Fas- 
cist," "Inquisitor."  then  face  a  witness  who 
reads  a  statement  damning  them  and  their 
colleagues  as  witch  hunters  who  despise 
American   liberties  and   the   Constitution. 

The  witness  takes  the  fifth  amendment  and 
leaves — to  cheers  of  the  yahoos — then  tours 
the  country  In  the  garb  of  a  martyr. 

What  legislation  has  come  to  the  com- 
mittee, critics  demand.  The  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1960  was  largely  due  to  their  ef- 
forU.  and  so  despised  Is  It  by  the  Reds  they 
fought  It  11  years  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  addition.  HUAC  has  complied  an  un- 
rivaled library  of  facts  on  the  Red  conspiracy, 
which  the  committee's  enemies  might  do  well 
to  peruse.  Exposure — Just  as  exposure  by 
rackets  committees — Is  Itself  an  Invaluable 
weapon  In  this  war. 

This  mountain  of  testimony  Is  often  used 
Improperly  to  smear  good  men,  critics  charge. 
If  that  Is  true,  the  Incidents  are  to  be  con- 
demned and  the  wrongs  righted.  But  In- 
nocent men  are  Jailed  and  executed  under 
our  laws  and  courts.  Should  we  destroy 
the  laws  and  courts? 

This  Is  not  the  18th  century.  America 
can  still  handle  heresy  In  the  marketplace 
of   Ideas. 

But  we  cannot — at  least  for  long— tolerate 
conspirators  working  for  a  foreign  power 
in   our  midst. 

Men  of  good  will  fighting  HUAC  would 
do  better  to  give  us  some  weapon  to  battle 
the  enemy  inside  our  gates.  They  could 
show  this  Nation  how  to  work  effectively 
under  Its  ConstltuUon.  or  If  need  be  to 
change  this  Constitution  so  the  Nazis  of 
the  thirties  and  Reds  of  today  could  not 
work  openly  to  destroy  the  very  freedoms  we 
have   provided. 

All  that  these  Intellectuals  and  men  of 
good  will  seem  to  be  doing  today  Is  seeing 
to  It  that  our  enemies  are  allowed  to  work 
unhindered  among  us  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  Republic. 


Salts  Against  Basincst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record  an  editorial  of 
June  12,  1963.  In  the  Palestine  (Tex.) 
Herald-Press,  reciting  the  difficulties 
facing  many  businesses,  and  ultimately 
Ijaid  for  by  the  mass  of  consumers. 
wherein  the  businesses  are  harrassed  by 
baseless  lawsuits  instituted  without 
investigation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sum     AOAINST    BUSINXSS 

The  Lo«  Angeles  Times,  In  a  recent  article. 

says,  "Justice  is  rapidly  becoming  too  expen. 

.  slve  for  the  average  business  firm  to  afford. 
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More  and  more  corporations  are  refusing  to 
fight  government  suits  against  them — not 
because  they  are  guilty  but  because  the  cost 
of  proving  Innocence  is  ruinous." 

The  newspaper  gives  some  "rather  terrify- 
ing Instances"  of  what  It  Is  talking  about. 
In  one  of  these,  29  oil  companies,  accused 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  of  price  fixing, 
spent  a  protracted  period  of  time  In  court 
before  the  case  was  dismissed  by  a  rather 
irate  Judge.  The  companies  proved  their 
innocence,  but  proving  it  cost  them  $10 
million. 

Three  salt  firms,  accused  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, also  won  In  court,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 

Another  smaller  company  was  exonerated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  company's 
sales  fell  away  to  nearly  nothing  during  the 
litigation,  and  the  company  had  to  borrow 
to  pay  off  Its  $286,000  of  legal  costs. 

Attacking  "big  business,"  the  "heartless 
corporations,"  has  always  been  a  maneuver 
popiUar  with  politicians.  But  these  needless 
accusations  that  are  not  sufficiently  docu- 
mented to  make  a  case  in  court  liave  other 
effects  besides  crippling,  and  sometimes 
wrecking,  the  comfMnles  Involved.  They 
hurt  the  national  economy  and  they  add 
to  the  burden  of  the  American  people. 

Business  expansion,  a  necessity  If  the 
availability  of  Jobs  Is  going  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  population,  cannot 
hit  Its  needed  pace  In  an  atmosphere  of  hos- 
tility from  the  Federal  Government.  Crip- 
pling taxes, are  sufficient  damper  on  busi- 
ness without  adding  threats  of  time  In  court 
for  the  Innocent. 

And  American  consim^rs  really  pay  the 
cost,  through  their  purchases,  whenever 
business  Is  hit  by  heavy  new  expenses. 

In  this  and  many  other  ways  the  Federal 
Govenunent  shows  It  Is  not  only  too  big.  It's 
too  bxisy. 

Filing  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  suits 
against  business,  like  fUlng  tr\miped-up 
charges  against  Individuals.  U  not  In  the 
American  tradition.  The  people  should  de- 
mand of  their  Department  of  Justice  that 
It  make  sure  of  a  company's  wrongdoing  be- 
fore the  company  is  hauled  Into  court. 
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House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
x>n  Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PINNSTLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
«>  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  dalling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress It  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 

on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations 

Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  CapUve  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pa«es  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14.  haa 
t>een  so  enthusiastic  and  Impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 


and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  Is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

LlTHTTANlAlf   AMKXICAN    COUKCIL, 

Racine.  Wis..  June  15, 19€3. 
Hon.  DAKm.  J.  Flood. 
IJ.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sa:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  tmanlmously  adopted  at  the 
mass  meeting  of  American  citizens  of  Baltic 
descent  of  this  community  gathered  to  pro- 
test the  forceful  occupations  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  Soviet  Union  on  June 
15,  1940. 

This  meeting  was  held   today   at  tlie  St. 
Caslmlr's    Hall,    815    Park    Avenue.    Racine. 
Wis.,  and  was  sponsored  by  our  organization. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PxTER  PrrBuSATrrs. 

Secretary. 

Whereas  on  Jime  15.  1940,  Soviet  Russia 
forcibly  occupied  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithu- 
ania while  breaking  solemnly  signed  treaties 
and  agreements;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  these  countries  are 
colonial  slaves  of  Russianized  communism- 
and 

Whereas  the  Conununlst  rulers  are  building 
<w  easing  tensions  of  the  cold  war  for  their 
own  expedience;  and 

Whereas  Communist  signed  treaties  are 
not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  have  been 
signed :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  strongly 
supports  creation  of  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  (H.  Res.  14);  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  mass  meeting  whole- 
heartedly endorses  and  vigorously  supports 
all  the  resolutions  before  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  are  re- 
quiring the  Russian  colonialism  in  the  Baltic 
States  woiUd  be  investigated;  and  be  it 
fiu-ther 

Resolved,  That  we  should  take  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  the  present  and  the  past  before 
entering  into  any  new  kind  of  agreement  with 
the  Communist  governments,  because  it  is 
about  time  to  stop  hurUng  the  American 
image  at  home  and  abroad;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  this  mass  meeting  express 
its  graUtude  and  admiration  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  United  States,  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatlves  for 
strenuous  efforts  to  better  the  standards  of 
living,  for  enormous  tasks  to  achieve  stable 
peace  and  social  JusUce  and  especially  for 
nonrecogniUon  of  the  InoorporaUon  of 
EstonlA.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  Soviet 
Union. 

Martin  KASPAXAms. 
President,  Lithuanian  American  Council, 
Racine,  Wis.,  Branch. 

Vaucntins  JAcniKALNims, 
Representative,    Latvian    Americans    of 
Racine. 

Mrs.  Olca  Malbk, 
Representative,   Estonian   Americans   of 
Racine. 


Racing.  Wtb., 

May  29,  1963. 
Congressman  Daniki.  J.  Flood, 
House  Of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Congressman:  The  Racine  Chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  o\ir  xmit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14,  submitted  by  you. 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special* 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  wc«-ldwlde  and  in 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  wUl  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannised  peoples  of 
the  once  free  nations  today  in  Soviet  bond- 
age. 

We  are  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing o\ir  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Howard  w.  SMrrn,  head  of  the  Rules 
Conunlttee,  iirglng  him  to  release  your  reso- 
lution to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and  passage. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to 
asstire  you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 

Harrt  Kalvonjian. 

Chicago  Lithuanian  Coujfcn.. 

„       _  June  14.  19€3. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.  * 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy 
of  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  adopted  by  a  meeting  erf  Chicago 
Uthuanlans  today,  which  is  self-explanatory. 
Yetir  support  of  the  Just  cause  of  liberty 
and  independence  for  Lithtianla  is  sincerely 
appreciated  by  American  Lithuanians.  W« 
hope  and  pray  that  you  will  continue  doing 
your  utmost  to  help  the  Lithuanian  nation. 
as  well  as  all  the  other  presently  enslaved 
and  subjugated  countries,  to  regain  com- 
plete freedom  jmd  Independence. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Chicago   Lithuanian   Council, 
Alfonsr  F.  Wills.  President. 
J.  Skorubskus,  Secretary. 


Chicago  Lithuanian  Council, 

June  14.  1963. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kxnnedt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Gathered  at  the  Lith- 
uanian Youth  Center  in  Chicago  to  observe 
the  anniversary  of  the  June  15,  1940.  Soviet 
occupation  of  Uthuanla  and  the  subsequent 
mass  arrests  and  deportation  of  Lithuanians 
to  Siberia  and  elsewhere  in  Russia,  which 
acts  are  continuing  to  this  day,  we  Chicago- 
ans  of  Lithuanian  descent  address  you,  Mr. 
President,  with  a  restatement  of  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

1.  Whereas  the  Soviet  Union.  In  signing 
secret  agreements  with  Germany  on  August 
23  and  September  28,  1939,  aimed  at  annex- 
ing Lithuania  to  Its  territory,  and  whereas, 
by  signing  these  secret  agreements  and  carry- 
ing them  out — occupying  Lithuania  on  June 
15,  1940,  and  continuing  this  occupation  to 
this  day— Soviet  Russia  has  violated  and  is 
still  violating  a  whole  series  of  International 
agreements  and  treaties. 

2.  Whereas  Lithuania  today  has  been 
factxially  made  Into  a  Soviet  Russian  colony, 
where  the  Moscow-Imposed  and  directed 
Communist  regime  has  deprived  the  Inhabl- 
tanto  of  their  civil  and  political  righu.  as 
well  as  the  freedoms  of  the  Individual  person, 
of  religion,  of  a  free  press  and  free  speech, 
which  are  the  inherent  rights  of  all  peoples. 

We  therefore  request  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
take  every  possible  measure  to  help  to  bring 
about  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  regime 
forced  upon  Lithuania  by  Soviet  RussU,  so 
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that    Lithuania    could    again    Independently 
•xercUe   her    political    toverelgnty   and    her 
citizen*  could  again  freely  uae  all  their  po- 
UUcal  and  drll  rights  and  freedoms. 
Respectfully  yoxirs. 
Chicago  LrrHUAMUur  Council, 


President. 


Secretary. 

ThCKAINIAN    CoNCRZaS    COMMrTTKX 

or  Amkkica,  Inc  .  Boston  Branch, 

West  Roxlyury.  Mass.,  May  7, 1963. 
The  HoNOKABLE  P.  BRADFoao  Morse. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Conoksssman  Morse:  We  appreciate 
your  speaking  In  behalf  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pence  Day 'observed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  34.  1963. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  our 
support  for  freedom  ot  Ukraine  and  other 
captive  nations  under  the  Conununist  domi- 
nation miast  go  beyond  the  realm  of  remarks 
and  concentrate  on  a  concrete  measure;  the 
creation  ot  a  permanent  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15,  Introduced  by  Congressmen  Flood 
and  Debwinsju  respectively,  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment ot  such  a  committee. 

Presently  House  Resolutions  14  and  15 
are  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules. 

In  the  spirit  of  your  remarks,  we  ask  and 
urge  you  to  support  these  resolutions.  Fur- 
thermore. jovLT  call  or  note  to  Congressman 
Howard  W.  SicrrH,  chairman  of  House  Rules 
Committee,  favoring  House  Rescriutlons  14 
and  16  would  stir  the  committee  to  action. 
The  committee  would  open  public  bearings 
on  the  proposed  legislation  and  consequaotly 
bring  the  Doeasure  to  the  floor  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Tour  continuing  Interest  In  this  matter 
can  and  will  do  much  for  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Orest  Szczudlok. 

Public  Relations. 


House  or  Representatives. 
Washinffton.  D.C,  May  28,  1963. 
Mr.  Waltsr  TusTANrwsKT, 
CtiaiT-man,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
Amei-ica,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Ms.  Tustaniwskt:  Tour  letter  of 
May  35  In  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  a  special  committee  on  the  CapUve  Na- 
tions In  the  Hoxise  ot  Representatives  has 
been  received. 

I  agree  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
committee  wo\ild  be  beneficial  to  our  Na- 
tion and  I  have  therefore  Introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  suggestion,  a  bill  Identi- 
cal to  that  of  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
^ouse  Resolution  14. 

Thanl:  you  for  calling  the  matter  to  my 
attention  and  beet  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Gvil  Rifhts  QiMttion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or   LOtnsiANA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  26  lasue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star   carried    a   headline   story    which 


brings  into  focus  the  central  issue  of  the 
civil  rights  question  with  greater  clarity 
than  anything  any  one  man  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  alone. 

The  news  story  I  refer  to  is  not  the 
opinion  of  a  columnist:  it  is  not  the 
opinion  of  a  politician.  It  is  not  even  the 
opinion  of  a  member  of  the  white  race. 

It  is  the  voice  of  a  typical  Negro  com- 
munity. 

I  cannot  resist  commenting  addition- 
ally, that  the  report  says  the  reaction 
was  "unexpected"  and  authorities  were 
having  a  hard  time"  with  their  plan  of 
callously  shifting  these  young  Negro  chil- 
dren from  the  school  of  their  choice  to 
ones  they  do  not  want  to  attend. 

What  a  tragic  commentary  it  is  that 
the  authorities  closest  to  the  situation 
know  so  little  about  the  true  wish  of  the 
majority  of  the  Negro  race  to  be  left 
alone  and  not  be  used  as  a  political  pawn. 

I  sincerely  hope  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  read  the  story  below:  not  only 
in  its  full  written  text,  but  read  the  true 
message  which  is  written  in  heartbreak 
between  the  printed  lines: 
Negro  Parents  Balk  at  School  Transters: 

Are  Reluctant  on  Pupil  Shifts  in  Alex- 
andria * 

(By  Brian  Kelly) 

Alexandria  school  officials  for  the  first  time 
have  Initiated  the  transfer  of  Negro  pupils 
Into  predominantly  white  schools,  and  report 
that  they  had  a  hard  time  persuading  a  ma- 
jority to  leave  all-Negro  classes. 

The  unexpected  situation  was  disclosed 
by  the  city's  school  authorities  yesterday  af- 
ter It  was  announced  in  Richmond  that  the 
State  Pupil  Placement  Board  had  approved 
the  transfer  of  147  Negro  children  into  pre- 
dominantly white  Alexandria  schools  at  the 
school  board's  request.  Another  46  Integra- 
tion transfers  initiated  by  pupils  also  were 
approved. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  city  has  Initiated 
transfer  of  Negro  pupils  Into  predominantly 
white  schools.  In  the  past,  all  integration 
has  occurred  as  a  result  of  applications  filed 
by  the  Negroes  themselves. 

two  hundred  puptls  involved 

llie  move  came  about  because  the  school 
administration  decided  last  month  to  shift 
some  200  Negro  pupils  from  overcrowded  ele- 
mentary facilities  of  their  own  to  nearby  In- 
tegrated schools. 

Parents  of  about  50  students  agreed  to  the 
idea  quickly,  but  parents  of  about  100  balked 
at  the  proposal.  Another  50  were  opposed 
altogether. 

This  disclosure  was  made  by  John  C.  Al- 
bohm,  division  superintendent.  In  explaining 
his  school  system's  unprecedented  "adminis- 
trative action"  transferring  Negro  pupils  to 
the  nearly  all-white  schools. 

Superintendent  Albohm,  who  took  his  post 
last  March,  reported  to  the  school  board 
In  May  that  overcrowded  conditions  at  Lyies 
Crouch  and  Charles  Houston  Elementary 
Schools  for  Negroes  called  for  an  adjustment. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  with  the  school 
board.  It  was  decided  the  school  administra- 
tion legally  could  assign  the  Negro  pupils  in 
the  overcrowded  schools  to  classrooms  else- 
where, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  place- 
ment board  In  Richmond,  he  said. 

Thus,  147  Negro  students  from  the  two 
elementary  schools  will  attend  the  Prince 
Street,  Flcklln  and  Lee  Elementary  Schools 
next  fall,  he  said.  The  other  48  who  Initi- 
ated their  own  applications  will  be  scattered 
throughout  the  system  of  30  school  plants. 

MOST    ARE   RELUCTAMT 

Most  of  the  jjarents  approached  on  the 
transfer  were  "reluctant"  and  had  to  be 
"persuaded,"   he   said.     Among   the   reasons 


given  school  officials  were  fears  the  academic 
pace  would  be  tougher  In  the  so-called  white 
schools:  the  Lylee  Crouch  facilities,  at  least 
were  newer  and  better  than  the  white  fa- 
cilities, and  some  parents  did  not  want  white 
teachers  for  their  children,  he  said. 

Another  group  apparently  exposed  special 
"reinforced  learning"  sessions  being  consid- 
ered for  a  number  of  Negro  students  attend- 
ing integrated  schools  In  Alexandria,  the 
superintendent  added. 

While  all  the  city's  formerly  white  schools 
have  been  desegregated,  the  added  195  Ne- 
gro students  will  result  In  400  to  500  Negroes 
attending  desegregated  schools  altogether 
next  school  year.  In  addition,  fiu-ther  "ad- 
ministrative "  shifts  may  have  to  be  made 
this  summer  or  next  fall  to  offset  still  more 
enrollment  increases  expected  at  the  over- 
crowded Negro  facilities,  Superintendent  Al- 
bohm said. 


Use  of  Government  Aids  Ur^ed  on  Area 

Basinessmea 

I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr  DUl^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  27 
Buffalo,  N.Y..  was  honored  to  have  as  its 
guest  the  Honorable  FYanklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
E>epartment  of  Commerce,  for  a  day-long 
regional  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Dean  Richmond,  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  what 
occurred  at  the  conference : 
Use   or   Ooveenment   Aids    Urged  on    Area 
Businessmen — FDJl.,  Jr.,  Points  to  Serv- 
ices Industry  Can  Utilize  in  Competing 
With  Foreign  Enterprises 

( By  Dean  Richmond ) 

A  broad  and  many-faceted  program  to 
spur  economic  growth  of  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier by  way  of  industrial  modernization  was 
sketched  in  fine  detaU  In  Buffalo  today. 

The  blueprint  for  a  pattern  of  vigorous 
growth  was  outlined  by  a  team  of  experts 
from  industry.  Government,  and  commerce 
at  a  day-long  regional  conference,  sponsored 
by  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department,  In  the 
Statler  Hilton. 

The  vital  significance  of  the  conference  was 
underscored  by  several  recent  plant  closings 
and  cutbacks  and  a  recent  study  which 
showed  that  the  Buffalo-Syracuse  region  has 
the  third  highest  machine-tool  obsolescence 
in  the  Nation. 

HELP    and    encourage 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  UJS.  Department  of  Commerce, 
told  the  session  that  the  administration 
looks  to  private  business  to  provide  the  dy- 
namic growth  the  economy  needs  to  absorb 
the  growing  labor  force  and  to  Increase  the 
standard  of  living. 

"All  that  the  Government  can  do  is  help 
and,  we  hope,  encourage,  but  the  Job  belongs 
to  the  Individual  businessman,"  said  Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The  Under  Secretary,  who  took  office  this 
spring,  said  the  Washington  administration 
recognizee  the  Increasing  Importance  of 
closer  cooperation  between  business  and 
govemment.  Drawing  a  parallel  with  for- 
eign businessmen  and  the  relationships  they 
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have  with  their  governments,  the  son  of  the 
late  President  declared: 

USE    SERVICE    MORE    ETFECTIVELT 

"The  relationship  between  government 
and  biisiness  abroad  U  so  Intimate  that  at 
times  it  Is  difficult  to  distinguish  when  one 
Is  dealing  with  a  businessman  and  when  one 
Is  dealing  with  the  govemment. 

"While  we  are  not  suggesting  that  we 
emulate  In  all  respects  the  arrangements 
that  exist  abroad,  we  are  convinced  our  busi- 
nessmen should  use  more  effectively  the 
services  the  govemment  can  provide  and 
that  the  govemment  should  have  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  real  problems 
With  which  our  business  community  Is 
confronted."  ' 

Daniel  L.  Goldy,  of  Washington,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministrator, Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  told  the  group  that  he 
doesn't  know  of  any  areas  In  the  United 
States  that  is  more  richly  endowed  with 
natural  and  manmade  resources. 

periods    or    ADJUSTMENT 

The  Buffalo  area  Is  sltUng  in  the  balance 
and  is  either  going  to  go  ahead  or  fall  behind 

He  said  that  local  industry  has  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  take  advantage  of 
the  markeu  of  Western  Europe  "If  you're 
willing  to  modernize  to  compete." 

At  a  morning  session  President  Ellis  C 
Knobloch  of  the  Spaulding  Fibre  Co  Inc  ' 
°f.7»°^^'^'**-  o""li^ed  the  benefit^  and 
piualls  of  plant  modernization  on  which 
the  company  has  spent  more  than  $10  million 
since  1948.  """luu 

People  tend  to  resist  change,  Mr.  Knobloch 
remarked,  and  therefore  the  value  of  mod- 
ernization must  be  "sold"  to  the  people 
whom  It  will  affect. 

"They   must   understand    the   reasons    for 
the  change  and  recognize  that  this  Is  going 
to  Improve  their  lot  In  life,  after  some  Initial 
perhaps  difficult,  periods  of  adjustment  "  he 
added. 

TO    IMniOVB    KAENTNGS 

Mr.  Knobloch  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  retraining  workers  on  new,  modem 
equipment,  pointing  out  that  modernization 
Of  a  specific  department  or  plant  may  mean 
fewer  people  working.  He  said  It  Is  Spaulding 
Fibre  8  intention  to  absorb  such  workers  Into 
other  Jobs  as  modernization  efforts  Increase 
business  volume. 

"Thus,  automation  Is  a  solution— not  a 
problem--ln  the  unemployment  question. 
Binoe  lack  of  modernization  means  falllne 
behind  compeutlon  and  the  eventual  demise 
of  the  company."  Mr.  Knobloch  declared 

Mr.  Knobloch  warned  businessmen  not 
to  become  "so  entranced  with  the  shiny  new 

tTJ  ?^,!°1„^°**    ^^'^    mechanical    wonders 
which  It  will  perform  that  we  lose  sight  of 

°^^°*^'  ^**^*^^  ^  ^  Improve  our  earnlnes  " 
The  Spaulding  Fibre  presidnt  advised  busi- 
nessmen considering  modernization  to  oer- 
form  careful,  detailed  market  studies,  ustag 
their  own  marketing  force,  industrial  associa- 
tions, and  Department  of  Commerce  aids. 

HTVESTIGATE    EQUIPMENT 

In  modernlzaUon,  consideration  should  be 
f ''f,?;.^-  ^°obloch  said,  to  location  of  the 
f.^*H    J!!:,T"'*°^  "^'^  *^*'  "^«  area  selected 

H.^f*  *  ^'■°"  °'  '*'^'"  ''"''  government 
climate,  transportation,  taxation,  power  and 
water  resources,  and  closeness  to  customers 
and  suppliers. 

"We  must  make  sure  that  a  complete  and 
thorough  investigation  Is  made  of  all  equln- 
ment  available  before  modernizing  so  that 
we  avoid  making  merely  an  exact  copy  of 
our  present  machinery,"  Mr.  Knobloch 
warned. 

Executive  Vice  President  Charles  F  Light 
^i  <i^«  Buffalo  area  chamber,  outlined  a 
Checklist  of  guidance  facilities  and  aids 
available  to  companies  considering  a  mod- 
ernlzatlon  i»-ogram. 
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HEATH,    O'NEIL   CHAIRMEK  « 

Among  govemment  aids  discussed  today 
were  tax  Incentives,  consultaUon  services 
area  redevelopment  assistance,  manpower  re- 
training programs,  aids  for  export  expansion. 
Industrial  analyses,  statistical  services  fl- 
nanclng,  and  others. 

William  R.  Heath,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Forge  Co.,  and  regional  vice  president  of 
teh  Associated  Industries  of  New  York  State 
was  chairman  of  the  morning  session  Ed- 
ward V.  O-Nell,  a  chamber  director  and  vice 
president-general  manager,  Donner-Hanna 
Coke  Corp.,  was  afternoon  chairman. 

The  gathering  was  welcomed  by  H.  Kaye 
Kerr,  of  Albany,  executive  director.  New  York 
State  Job  Development  Authority.  Mr 
Roosevelt  was  Introduced  by  Charles  R  Die- 
bold,  president  of  the  chamber  and  of  the 
Western  Savings  Bank. 
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Madison  County,  Illinou,  Bar  Association 
Opposes  "Snpercourt*' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
include,  the  following  article  from  the 
June  28.  1963.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post: 


q1°  ♦'  "'^°1?°  *^®y  ®^®°  P*y  "P  "er^oe  to  the 
states.  They  have  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people. 

CALLS    IDEA    SHOCKIMC 

In  reply,  Preund  said  the  attempt  to  con- 
vert the  NaUon  Into  a  confederacy  "would 
shatter  our  Govemment  to  the  separate  po- 
litical entitles."  *^ 

"It  Is  shocking  that  one  proposal  provides 
foe  amending  the  ConstltuUon  without  any 
national  deliberation  anywhere."  Freund 
said.  "It  carries  the  Idea  that  Americana  are 
not  a  unified  people." 

On  the  proposed  "supercourt,"  Judge  Cald- 
well said: 

"I  would  rather  risk  the  future  of  America 
on  the  50  State  chief  Justices  than  on  nine 
political  appointees  who  are  there  tor  life 
and  responsible  to  no  one." 

In  reply.  Preund  said  such  a  court  would 
be  too  large  for  effective  deliberations  and 
lU  members  would  not  be  concerned  prin- 
cipally with  Interpreting  the  ConsUtutlon 


RepubDc  of  Panama:  Demand  for 
'i  iterim  Compensation" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PKNNSTLVA>aA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 


CouHT  IN  MroDLE  or  MrowTEST  Debate  on 

States'  Rights 
Edwardsville.  III..  June  26.— The  VB 
Supreme  Court  was  vigorously  criticized  and 
defended  tonight  In  a  debate  on  three  pro- 
posed States'  rights  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stltutlon. 

The  debate  was  held  before  the  Madison 
County  Bar  Association.  In  reply  to  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren's  call  for  a  great  national 
debate  on  the  subject. 

norlda  Supreme  Court  Justice  MUlard 
Caldwell,  speaking  In  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  charged  that  "the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  risen  above  the  Constitution  and 
usurped  powers  belonging  to  the  States." 

St.  Louis  attorney  Arthur  J.  Freund.  speak- 
ing against  the  amendments,  said  the  Su- 
preme Court  members  are  special  guardians 
of  legal  procedure  and  that  the  amendments 
are  a  "ruinous  road  toward  establishing  a 
confederacy."  " 

THREE  VOTED  DOWN 

tl^l^  debate.  Bar  Association  members 
voted  40  to  13  against  one  amendment  that 
would  take  away  from  the  Federal  courts  aU 
Jurisdiction  over  State  legislation  apportion- 
ment, and  another  that  would  change  the 
amending  process  of  the  Constitution  The 
group  voted  43  to  10  against  the  third  amend- 
ment, which  would  establish  a  "supercourt" 
Of  the  50  SUte  chief  Justices  with  power  to 
overrule  the  Supreme  Court. 

Caldwell,  a  former  Florida  Governor,  said 
the  amendments  came  about  as  a  result  of 
nationwide  unrest  over  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that,  "repudiate  constitutional 
principles  and  previous  Court  decisions  " 

•The  founders  of  our  Constitution,"  Cald- 
weU  said,  "made  It  crystal  clear  that  all  the 
powCTs  not  specifically  delegated  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  delegates  to  the  States. 
The  National  Govemment  Is  encroaching  on 

f,^^,K*".'^°'"i^y  •    •    •   (and)   .wallowing  up 
the  liberty  of  the  people." 

Caldwell,  who  once  served  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  said  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  no  longer  respect  the  Constltu- 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  In  addresses  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  emphasized  that  the  official 
diplomatic  position  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  that  the  launching  of  a  new 
isthmian  canal  different  from  the  exist- 
ing wateru^ay  will  require  a  new  treaty  to 
determine  the  specific  conditions  for  ita 
construction.  This  position  will  apply 
whether  such  new  canal  is  to  be  located 
within  the  Carml  Zone  or  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama. 

The  latest  twist  in  attempted  Panama- 
nian extortions  Is  for  $10  million  a  year 
as  "interim  compensation"  before  a  new 
Panama    Canal    treaty    Is    negotiated. 
Such  demand.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  unthink- 
able and  would  be  made  only  because  the 
supine  weakness  on  the  part  of  our  offi- 
cials    encourages    poUtical     blackmail 
Moreover.  It  is  further  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  the  Congress,  without  fur- 
ther delay,  to  clarify  and  make  definite 
our  Isthmian  canal  policy,  as  contem- 
plated by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105,  and  to  stop  further  giveaways  of  our 
land  and  property  in  the  Canal  Zone  as 
provided  in  HJl.  3999. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  "interim 
compensation."  now  being  agitated  on 
the  isthmus,  which  is  separate  from  the 
benefits  given  Panama  imder  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  were  published  in  the 
April  30,  1963,  issue  of  the  Panama 
American  and  will  be  quoted  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

In  Its  relations  with  Panama,  our 
country  has  been  generous.  In  addition 
to  fimds  Injected  into  the  Panamanian 
economy  annually  from  Canal  Zone 
sources,  the  United  States  has  been  giv- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  give,  to  Panama 
many  millions  of  dollars  through  the  so- 
called  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  appar- 
enUy  even  without  the  thanks  of  the 
Panamanian  Government 
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In  these  connections,  it  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  self- 
sustalnlng  interoceanlc  public  utility  op- 
erated pursuant  to  law  and  treaty.    The 
present  annual  net  Income  is  around  S3 
million,  but  the  annuity  now  paid  Pan- 
ama is  $1,930,000.     The  small   margin 
of  the  net  income  is  soon  dissipated  on 
emergent   situations    arising    from    the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal. 
Our  Government  has  expended  over 
$1.5  billions  in  the  construction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Panama  Canal.    Thus  the 
excess  of  the  net  income  Is  indeed  a  thin 
line  of  fiscal  safety  for  the  tremendous 
responsibility  which  our  Nation  must  dis- 
charge in  and  about  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  extravagant  demands  on  the  part 
of  Panama  show  how  unrealistic  and  un- 
reasonable the  Panamanian  Oovemment 
has  become.    An  increase  of  more  than 
the  net  income  for  Panama  would  banlc- 
rupt  the  canal,  unless  tolls  are  raised  or 
taxes  increased  to  cover  the  deficit.     If 
tolls    are    substantially    increased,    this 
would  lessen  the  use  of  the  canal  with 
loss  of  toll  revenue  and  also  serve  to  de- 
stroy the  shipping  under  our  flag. 

In  view  of  the  situation  fchus  presented, 
it  is  truly  amazing  that  such  exorbitant 
demands  against  the  United  States 
should  be  made  and  seriously  advanced. 
It  is  even  more  amazing  that  responsible 
oflQclals  of  our  Government  should  treat 
them  with  the  dignity  that  is  now  being 
displayed. 

If  our  Government  acquiesces  in  these 
connections,  it  will  certainly  bring  about 
the  liquidation  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
United  States  and,  ultimately,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
As  to  the  latter,  our  friends  in  Panama 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  the 
very  existence  of  their  country  depends 
on  the  presence  of  U.S.  power  in  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  control,  management, 
and  protection  of  the  canal.  Whenever 
the  United  States  throws  up  its  hands 
and  leaves  the  Isthmus,  a  Communist 
takeover  will  fill  the  ensuing  vacuum. 
Why  should  the  best  interests  of  Panama 
be  clouded  by  these  impossible  demands 
made  under  the  stimulus  of  nationalistic 
seal  without  regard  to  the  realistic  con- 
ditions involved? 

Statesmanship  of  the  two  countries  re- 
quires not  only  an  understanding  of  the 
past  and  present  of  the  canal  enterprise, 
but  also  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
As  to  the  last,  destiny  has  brought 
Panama  and  the  United  States  into  close 
historical  association ;  and  their  Interests 
are  mutual. 

The  people  of  Panama  must  realize 
this  fact  and  their  government  must  not 
undertake  a  course  of  action  which,  in 
its  ultimate  effect,  is  bound  to  be  suicidal. 
If  the  United  States  withdraws  from 
the  isthmus,  Panama,  like  Cuba,  will  fall 
into  the  Soviet  orbit.  All  of  Latin 
America  would  soon  follow,  and  the  world 
revolutionary  dream  of  a  Soviet  America 
will  come  to  fullest  fruition. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows : 
[Prom  the  Panama  American.  Apr.  30,  1963] 
Repxtbuc    or    Panama    Missiom    L«av«s    fob 
Washznoton   Talks:    Will  Discuss  Com- 

PKirSATIONS  PKNSUfO  Ta«ATT 

A  Panamanian  mlMlon  leaves  early  today 
lor   Waahlngton,   D.C.,    to    dl8c\U8   "Interim 


compensations"  for  Panama  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  pending  a  review 
of  exUtlng  treaties. 

Planning  DU-ector  Davkl  Samudlo  and  Prof. 
Ruben  D.  Carles,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of 
Panama,  compose  the  mission  They  will  be 
Joined  in  Washington  by  Panamanian  Am- 
bassador Augusto  O.  Arango 

OOclal  sources  have  Indicated  that  Panama 
Is  asking  for  flO  million  a  year  during  5 
years,  which  Is  the  time  that  Panamanian 
ofllclals  estimate  will  elapse  before  a  new 
Panama  Canal  treaty  Is  negotiated. 

President  Roberto  P.  Chlarl  U  understood 
to  have  outlined  the  proposal  to  President 
John  P  Kennedy  at  the  President's  Confer- 
ence In  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  last  March. 

Panama's  official  poslUon  Is  that  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal  wlU  require  a  new  Veaty. 
They  estimate  that  about  5  years  will  elapse 
before  this  occxirs  Is  based  on  the  generally 
accepted  prospect  that  by  1970  the  United 
States  must  have  made  the  decision  for  re- 
placement of  the  present  waterway.  Pana- 
manian officials  figure  that  actual  treaty 
negotiations  would  take  about  3  years  and 
that  In  order  to  meet  the  1970  deadline  the 
United  SUtes  would  have  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations In  approximately  3  years'  time. 

The  "Interim  compensations."  In  Panama's 
view,  would  cover  the  fair  benefits  this  coun- 
try claims  It  Is  not  receiving  now  under  the 
present  Canal  treaties.  They  would  be  sep- 
arate from  any  Alliance  for  Progress  finan- 
cial assistance. 

The  Panamanian  mission  Is  expected  to 
start  discussions  with  U.S.  officials  In  Wash- 
ington late  this  week.  The  proposed  com- 
pensations would  be  Invested,  according  to 
official  sources.  In  highway  construc«on  and 
electrification  of  rural  areas  principally. 


Independence  of  Somalia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republic  of  Somalia  celebrates  the  third 
anniversary  of  her  independence,  and 
we  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  send 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Somalia, 
Abdullah  Aden;  and  His  Excellency,  the 
Somali  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Omar  Mohallim. 

The  Somali  Republic — comparable  in 
area  to  our  States  of  Kentucky.  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  com- 
bined— covers  approximately  178,000 
square  miles  on  the  eastern  horn  of 
Africa.  Bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden 
to  the  north,  Somalia  stretches  from  the 
easternmost  point  of  Africa  1,180  miles 
southwestward  along  the  Indian  Ocean. 
On  the  African  Continent  it  is  bounded 
by  Ethiopia  and  Kenya. 

The  forecast  was  unpropitious  when 
British  Somallland  became  independent 
on  June  26,  196^,  to  merge  5  days  later 
with  Somalia,  a  former  United  Nations 
trust  territory  under  Italian  adminis- 
tration. Pessimists  pointed  out  that  lit- 
tle preparation  had  been  made  for  this 
union,  that  the  newly  independent  coun- 
try had  few  natural  resources,  and  that 
its  political  system  based  on  rigid  danism 
was  hardly  adaptable  to  20th  century 
democracy.     The    pessimista    predicted 


that  the  new  nation  could  not  long  sur- 
vive. 

The  balance  sheet  3  years  later,  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  Somali  Republic  has 
not  only  survived  but  that  it  has  also 
achieved  steady  progress  since  inde- 
pendence. When  the  two  territories 
united,  a  coalition  government  was 
formed  under  the  premiership  of  E)r. 
Abdirashid  All  Shermarke.  In  spite  of 
several  political  crises  and  cabinet 
chaiiges  this  government  is  still  in  power. 
Although  the  democratic  constitution — 
which  provides  for  a  representative 
President  as  head  of  state  and  an  execu- 
tive Prime  Minister  and  Council  of  Min- 
isters— was  drafted  in  Italian  adminis- 
tered Somalia  prior  to  unification,  it  has 
now  been  ratified  in  the  area  formerly 
under  British  control.  The  National 
Assembly  has  confirmed  by  election  the 
choice  of  Abdullah  Aden  as  its  first 
President;  Mr.  Aden  had  been  provi- 
sional President  from  the  day  of  Somali 
independence. 

In  the  economic  sphere  also  the  dire 
predictions  have  been  proven  false.  The 
mainstay  of  the  country's  economy  has 
continued  to  be  the  export  of  bananas 
and  of  hides,  skins,  and  livestock,  but 
a  wide  range  of  development  projects 
has  been  undertaken  to  improve  these 
traditional  industries  and  to  diversify 
the  economy.  The  fruit  industry  is  be- 
ing expanded;  cotton,  wheat,  and  sor- 
ghum cultivation  are  being  developed. 
New  industries — cement,  textiles,  and 
meat  and  dairy  products — are  being  in- 
troduced. Port  facilities  are  being  ex- 
tended; work  on  a$2V2  million  U.S.  aided 
port  development  scheme  at  Kismayu 
began  in  September  1962.  Also  in  1962 
a  hydrological  and  resources  survey  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Somali 
Republic's  long-term  economic  develop- 
ment was  initiated  with  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  U.N.  Special  Fund. 

As  a  result  of  this  progress,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  within  a  few  years  the  So- 
mali Republic  will  be  able  to  balance  its 
budget  without  recourse  to  the  foreign 
aid  it  has  depended  on  In  the  past. 
When  Dr.  Shermarke  visited  the  United 
States  In  1962,  he  told  President  Ken- 
nedy that  Somalia  could  not  overcome  Its 
problems  by  its  efforts  alone  but  that  it 
had  to  become  economically  as  well  as 
politically  independent  if  it  was  to 
achieve  a  better  life  for  Its  people. 

Our  congratulations  to  the  Somali 
Government  and  people  for  the  com- 
mendable progress  they  have  achieved  in 
3  short  years  of  independence. 


Lincoln  Memorial  Trail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix   of    the   CONGRXSSIOKAL    RECORD    a 

resolution  adopted  by  the  Lincoln  Club 
of  Southern  Indiana,  May  16.  1963,  and 


1963 


submitted  by  Thalia  S.  Woods,  commu- 
nity improvement  chairman,  as  follows: 
Lincoln  MnfoaiAL  TRAn, 
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Resolved,  That  the  Uncoln  Club  of  South- 
em  Indiana  reiterate  Its  endorsement  of  an 
Improved  Lincoln  memorial  traU  from  Lin- 
coln's birthplace  In  Kentucky  through  In- 
diana to  Springfield,  111.,  and  earnestly  r*- 
quesU:  (1)  That  tlie  traU  foUow  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  authentic  route  traveled  by 
the  Llncolns  In  1816  and  1830;  (2)  that  the 
1935  stotute  of  Indiana  authorizing  the 
Lincoln  trail  through  Indiana  be  reviewed 
In  the  light  of  new  evidence;  and  (3)  that 
side  roads  In  southern  Indiana  over  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  so  often  traveled  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Trail. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Jonm  Am, 
President.  Lincoln  Club  of  Southern 
Indiana. 

Mrs.  Blanchk  Schndck, 
Secretary,    Lincoln    Club    of    Southern 
Indiana. 


Taxes  and  the  Public  Interest 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

of   CALIrOKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  JtUy  1, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
studies  by  the  Conference  on  Economic 
Progress  are  always  of  parUcular  Interest 
to  me.  The  latest.  enUtled  "Taxes  and 
the  PubUc  Interest."  is  a  study  of  tax 
policy,  in  the  perspective  of  the  problems 
of  the  whole  economy.  Because  of  the 
scope  of  this  work.  I  recommend  it  in  Its 
entirety  to  my  colleagues.  The  summary 
and  theme  follow  : 

Taxis  and  thk  Public  Intemst 
L     suuMAXT    and    THiacr:     adjustino    tax 

POLICY    TO    OU«    VITAL    NATIONAL    NXZDS 

The  administration  has  sounded  the  right 
note 
President  Kennedy  deserves  support  In 
his  courageous  and  historic  decision  to  rec- 
ommend a  large  deliberate  Increase  in  the 
Federal  budget  deficit.  Large  tax  reduction 
«  now  desirable,  and  even  overdue.  AU  ex- 
perience and  reason  dictate  thU  course  in 
an  economy  suffering  for  many  years  and  now 
from  vast  Idleness  of  manpower  and  plant. 
Restorauon  of  the  American  economy  to 
maximum  economic  performance  Is  very 
much  more  Important  than  whether  the  Pted- 
eral  budget  shows  a  deficit  or  siirplus.  And 
fv.  5'lP«'"'e'^ce  and  reason  also  make  It  clear 
that  this  restoration  Is  the  only  safe  or  sure 
road  toward  Improvement  In  the  condition  of 
the  Federal  budget  Itself. 

*i7^  ■^"^'y  supports  the  general  thrust  of 
the  President's  efforts.  But  the  President 
has  also  stated,  with  characteristic  open- 
mindedness  and  recognlUon  at  the  very  na- 
ture of  our  Federal  system,  that  the  Con- 
gress may  Improve  his  tax  Proposal  substan- 
tially. ThiB  study  seeks  to  help  point  the 
way  to  this  Improvement. 
The  worsening  current  unemployment  situa- 
tion and  outlook 

^i°4  }f^^  ^^^'  '"11-tlme  unemployment  as 
^^lu^  "ported  rose  to  6J)  percent  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  of  the  clvUlan  labor  force, 
rnis  was  higher  than  In  any  month  of  1962 
despite  a  much-heralded  quickening  of  the 
economic  upturn  thus  far  In  1963.  And  de- 
spite an  economic  upturn  which  started  more 
than  2  years  ago,  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment as  officially  reported   during   the 


first  5  months  of  196S  was  5.8  percent    or 
considerably  higher  than  the  6.6  percent  re. 
ported  for  1962  as  a  whole.     Further   when 
accpunt  U  taken  of  the  full-time  equivalent 
of  part-time  unemployment,  and  of  the  con- 
cealed imemployment  resulting  from  the  re- 
pressive effect  of  scant  Job  opportunity  upon 
the  anUclpated  growth  In  the  clvUlan  labor 
force,  the  true  level  of  imemployment  during 
the  first  5  months  of  1963  averaged  about  9  4 
percent  (seasonally  adjusted)  of  the  civilian 
labor  fOTce.    This  was  slightly  higher  than  in 
1962,  and  contrasted  more  sharply  with  8.5 
percent  In  the  nonreces&lonary  year  1959  and 
only  5.8  percent  In  the  nonrecesslonary  year 
1956.     Most  ctirrent  forecasts  are  that  un- 
employment win  continue  to  rise  substan- 
Ually    In    the    foreseeable    future,    unless 
stronger  counteracting  measures  are  taken. 
Impact  of  unemployment  upon  the  young, 
and  upon  racial  tensions 
Although  the  official  reports  show  full-thne 
unemployment  at  5.9  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  In  May  1963.  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment when  so  measured  was  18  percent 
among  teenagers  seeking  permanent  gainful 
employment  for  the  first  time.    This  con- 
trasted with  14  percent  In  May  1962.     The 
hxunan  consequences  of  conveying  to  these 
young  people  the  Impression  that  out  eco- 
nomic system  can  make   no  utUlzatlon   of 
them  are  Incalculable.    These  consequence* 
go  to  the  very  roots  of  the  rising  tide  of  de- 
linquency, crime,  and  low  morale  amone  the 
young.  * 

Meanwhile,    excessively    large    concentra- 
Uon    of    denial    of    economic    opportxinity 
wnong  minority  groups,  and  fear  that  any 
Job  gained  by  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
takes  a  Job  away  from  somebody  else,  U  much 
more  at  the  heart  of  the  rising  tide  of  racial 
tensions  than  Is  usuaUy  acknowledged.    The 
lesson  we  are  now  learning  so  painfully,  hav- 
ing dealt  inadequately  with  these  potential 
racial  tensions  until  they  reached  explosive 
force,  should  warn  us  of  what  may  be  In  the 
offing  If  the  amount  of  unemployment  Itself 
reaches  explosive  force— as  It  certainly  will  In 
a  few  short  years  If  current  trends  continue. 
Continuation  of  inadequate  economic 
growth  rate 
The  reasons  for  conUnuatlon  of  the  chronic 
rue  In  unemployment  are  that  the  upward 
movement  of  the  economy  from  early  1961 
to  date  has  been  much  too  slow,  compared 
with  the  growth  rate  reqmred  to  reduce  un- 
employment. In  view  of  the  growth  In  the 
labor  force  and  the  accelerated  pace  of  auto- 
mation, technology,  and  productivity  gains 
Contrasted  with  an  economic  growth  r^  in 
real    terms   of    7.8   percent  during    1964-65  1 
and   6.7   percent  during   195&-69,'   the  rate 
was  only  6.4  percent  during  1961-62."  only 
3.3   percent  from   the  first  quarter   1962   to 
first  quarter  1963.  and  only  4.1  percent  (sea. 
sonally   adjusted    annual   rate)    during  the 

?^^o  ^°«  °'  ^^  "P*"^°  'rom  fourth  quar- 
ter 1962  to  first  quarter  1963. 

Continuing  rise  in  the  production  gap 
The  production  gap  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween actual  production  and  production  at 
maximum  utilization  of  our  producUve  po- 
tentials.   Measured  In  uniform  1962  doltars 
this  producuon  gap  rose  from  4.6  percent  of 

irf^o"^,P/°**''''"'*°  ^  ^»^  ^  9-2  percent 
SJ  !^\  ll^percent  In  1962.  and  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  11.9  percent  In 
first  quarter  1963.«  In  first  quarter  1963,  the 
seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  the  pro- 
duction gap  was  in  excess  of  $76  blUlon.  The 
much  lower  official  estUnate  of  this  produc- 
Uon  gap-though  stiu  Intolerably  large— 
^"^♦^      ""^  underappralsal  of  the  rate  of 

«on^n^^tKr*.*°  '^^^^^  economic  restora- 
tton.  and  this  has  been  responsible  for  ofll- 
clai  overestimates  of  the  expected  reduction 
of  unemployment  to  date. 
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The  way  is  open  for  needed  policy 
improvements 
Aside  from  the  current  tax  proposal.  It  la 
essential  to  point  out  that  the  disappointing 
econcxnlc  developments  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  up;tum  frcMn  the  1960-61  reces- 
sion have  not  been  due  prUnarlly  to  failure 
to  achieve  programs  thus  far  recommended 
These  programs — area  redevelopment,  train- 
Ing  and  retraining  of  workers.  pubUc  works 
and  the  tax  changes  of  1962  (both  legislative 
and    by    Treasury    action)— were    approved 
with  modifications  of  no  great  significance  to 
subsequent    economic     developments     The 
monetary   poUdes   of    the    Federal   Reserve 
System  during  these  years  have  met  with 
the  overt  approval  of  the  administration. 

The  trade  program  was  also  enacted  partly 
on  the   ground   that   It   would   measurably 
help  our  own  economy.    Developments  since 
then   support  earlier   warnings  that,   while 
the  trade  program  was  eminently  desirable 
on  many  grounds.  It  could  not  be  expect«l 
appreciably  to  reduce  domestic  unemploy- 
ment nor  substantlaUy  to  accelerate  our  rate 
or  economic   growth."     Efforts   thus   far  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  and  gold 
position  have  not  been  mcM-e  successful  than 
forecast  by  earUer  conference  studies.    These 
studies  suggested  that  the  approach  to  this 
insistent  problem  has  been  inadequate.* 
Significance  of  accuracy  of  previous 
conference  studies 
The  recommendations  in  this  study  mar 
carry  more  weight  because  earUer  conference 
studies  have  been  vindicated  by  subsequent 
events.     In  mld-1964.   the  first  cogence 
study  pointed  to  the  danger  that  our  aver- 
^^T"^  ""^  °'  economic  growth  might 
be  only  2£  percent  during  the  period  1953- 
60    as   a    whole.»    Thi.    turned    out    to   be 

!^l^^.,^^7^A.^  ^^y  1»61.  "^  conference 
study  forecast  that  economic  poUcles  then  In 
being  and  under  active  consideration  were 
tmllkely  to  achieve  an  economic  growth  rate 

V^^  ''^°^  *°  "^  ^*«<*«*  ™t«:  and  that 
early  1963  might  weU  find  us  with  full-Ume 

Jt?^?  ^^.*''l?^  ®  P«"*°*  o'  ^  civilian 

it^ ^^\^  '^  ^""-"^  o"t  to  ^  en- 
tirely correct.     In  late  1962,  In  the  face  of 

other  more  optimistic  forecasts,  still  another 

conference  study  appraised  quite  accurately 

^1,*^?°^°°^*'  developments  during  the  9 
months  since  then.*  »    i^o    » 

The  core  reason  for  our  poor  economic  per- 
formance 

«„H*!^°*  ""•*  chronically  rising  Idle  phmt 
and  manpower  mean  essentlally^at  oZi^l 
tual  demand  for  ultimate  goods  and  serv- 
ice   u   fauing  far  short   of   our   Su^Tto 

m^"''*^*"^  ^is  actual  demand  for i^^ 
mate  goods  and  service,  take,  two  fomS: 
r^^J^  ^*^  spending  of  almost  190  mlUlon 
oonsumers,  and  the  pubUc  spending  ofgOT- 

r^Z^  t\^  ^*^*^  '^  whlt^need^ 
^^ZT  »»"*  «^°ot  buy  individually  nor 
through  our  private  organizations.     The  core 

if.nt,^/''^  ""^  P"*'"^  consumpuon  sufj- 
clently  to  draw  forth  maximum  utilization^ 
our^manpower  and  plant,  on  a  sus^S 
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The  problem  of  private  business  investment 

Private  business   Investment  Is  the  third 

component  In  total  economic  activity  or  toS 

national   production,    the   other   t^   bel^ 

™„7^l  private  investment  also  needs  to 
expand  at  a  more  rewarding  rate  than  it 
actually  has  on  the  average  during  the  paat 
decade  as  a  whole. 

But  this  long-term  deficient  average  ha» 
not  been  caused  substantially  by  an  Inade- 
quate  level  of  per-unit  profit  margins  after 
taxes.  n<M-  by  Inadequate  avallabUlty  of  other 
type,  of  funds  and  saving  available  for  in- 
vestment. Kntlrely  to  the  contrary  during 
each  of  the  three  periods  of  economic  upturn 
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following  each  of  tlie  three  economic  re- 
ceulons  since  e*rly  1963.  private  Investment 
In  the  plant  and  equipment  which  add  to  our 
ability  to  produce  has  been  so  ebullient 
as  to  cause  these  means  of  production  to  ex- 
pand far  more  rapidly  than  expansion  of  de- 
mand for  ultimate  products  through  private 
consumption  and  public  outlays.  When  the 
overcapcurlty  resulting  from  these  relatively 
excessive  Investment  booms  became  suffl- 
clently  large.  Investment  was  cut  back 
sharply  And  this,  along  with  the  much 
larger  deficiencies  in  demand  for  ultimate 
products,  brought  on  the  periods  of  economic 
•taguatlon  and   recession. 

We  are  not  now  In  a  period  of  economic 
recession.  But  we  are  In  a  period  approxi- 
mating stagnation,  when  our  actual  growth 
rate  Is  meastxred  against  our  needed  growth 
rate  at  this  stage  of  the  restoration  process. 
And  the  same  Imbalances  between  Invest- 
ment and  ultimate  demand  which  brought 
on  our  earlier  dlfflcultles  are  manifest  In  the 
economy  today. 

Errors   in   national  economic   policies,   rele- 
vant to  our  poor  economic  performance 

During  the  period  under  review,  Pederai 
•pending  has  been  held  too  low.  The  tight 
money  (wllcy  and  higher  Interest  rates  have 
redistributed  scores  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
a  regressive  direction,  and  also  reduced  funds 
available  for  public  spending  for  construc- 
tive purposes,  thus  contributing  to  the  im- 
balances between  Investment  and  consump- 
tion. Many  progranis,  such  as  the  social 
security  program,  have  not  been  expanded 
rapidly  enough  to  do  their  share  toward  ade- 
quate exptuislon  of  constimptlon.  Farm  In- 
come, despite  some  Improvement,  has  not 
been  brought  close  enough  to  parity  with 
other  incomes  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Popu- 
lar and  public  pressures,  exerted  for  the  legit- 
imate purpose  of  preventing  wage  rate  In- 
creases from  exceeding  productivity  gains, 
have  In  practical  consequ*  nee  resulted  In 
wage  rate  increases  during  the  most  recent 
years  which  have  lagged  far  behind  produc- 
tivity gains,  thtis  adding  greatly  to  the  pri- 
vate consumption  deficiency. 
Undesirable  trends  in  national  tax  policies, 
1945-63 

Pederai  personal  income  tax  changes  from 
1988  through  1946  had  a  very  progressive  ef- 
fect upon  income  distribution,  in  that  they 
helped  those  at  lower  levels  of  Income  more 
than  those  higher  up.  This  was  one  among 
many  factor^  which  contributed  to  our  phe- 
nomenal economic  performance  during  World 
War  n.  and  to  rising  living  standards  despite 
Immense  allocation  of  our  resources  to  war 
production.  But  tax  changes  since  1946.  in- 
cluding the  tax  fihangw  of  1948,  1954,  and 
1903.  have  been  regreastve,  in  that  they  have 
helped  those  at  the  higher  levels  of  Income 
more  than  those  lower  down.  Aimed  exces- 
sively at  stimulation  of  investment,  and 
Insufficiently  at  stimulation  of  private  con- 
sumption, these  tax  policies  have  accentuat- 
ed the  imbalances  at  the  center  of  our  eco- 
nomic dlfflcultles  These  regressive  tax 
changes  have  also  worked  against  advance- 
ment of  economic  and  social  Justice. 

While  tax  reductions  in  1964  gave  a  tem- 
porary fillip  to  the  economy  and  hel{>ed  to 
reverse  the  1969-54  recession,  we  at  no  sub- 
sequent time  achieved  anywhere  near  full 
•eonomlc  restoration.  And  the  Federal  tax 
structure  which  has  existed  from  1946  for- 
ward has  been  among  the  factors  In  the  un- 
satisfactory economic  growth  rate  1953-63, 
including  three  recessions. 

Regressive  nature  of  State  and  local  tajcation 
The  adverse  effects  of  the  trend  since  1946 
toward  a  less  progressive  Federal  tax  policy — 
which  really  means  a  regressive  trend — have 
been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  absolutely 
regie— ive  nature  of  State  and  local  taxation. 
When  all  types  of  taxes  at  all  levels  are  taken 
Into  account,  our  economy  la  functioning, 


and  our  people  are  living,  under  a  tax  sys- 
tem which  we  do  not  comprehend  at  all 
when  we  look  only  at  the  Federal  personal 
Income  tax  structure. 

Main   defects   in   the   1963    tax  proposal 

Drawing  upon  this  analysis,  the  main  de- 
fects In  the  1963  tax  proposal  are; 

1.  Without  the  reforms,  and  properly  tak- 
ing Into  accdunt  the  corporate  tax  conces- 
sions of  1962.  this  study  estimates  that  the 
proposal  would  assign  about  $8  billion  of 
the  total  Ux  cut  to  the  stimulation  of  in- 
vestment, and  about  7.6  billion  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  consumption.  This  estimate  neces- 
sarily takes  Into  account,  not  only  the  cor- 
porate tax  cuts,  but  also  the  proportion  of 
the  personal  tax  cut  received  by  higher  In- 
come tax)>ayers  which  they  would  be  likely 
to  save  for  Investment  purposes.'"  Taking 
Into  account  the  proposed  reforms,  this 
study  esUmates  that  more  than  4  4  billion 
of  the  total  net  tax  changes  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  investment  function,  and  less 
than  $6%  billion  to  the  consumption  func- 
tion. This  pattern  of  allocation  between  r*ie 
investment  function  and  the  consvimptlon 
function,  without  or  even  with  the  reforms. 
Is  ill  adjusted  to  our  economic  problem  to- 
day, and  repeats  errors  committed  in  earlier 
years; 

a.  The  proposed  personal  tax  cuts  would 
redistribute  Income  regreaslvely.  The  per- 
sonal tax  cuts  withoi^t  the  reforms  would 
increase  the  disposable  (after-tax)  Income 
of  the  $3,000  income-Ux  payer  by  only  0.4 
percent:  the  •6.000  Income-tax  payer.  18 
percent:  and  the  $10,000  income-tax  payer 
3.6  percent.  But  the  disposable  Income  of 
the  $60,000  income-tax  payer  would  be  in- 
creased 9.7  percent:  the  $100,000  income- 
tax  payer,  16.3  percent:  and  the  $300,000 
Income-tax   payer  31.1   percent." 

Even  with  the  reforms,  the  disposable  in- 
come of  the  $3,000  income  taxpayer  would 
be  Increased  only  3  percent:  the  $6,000  in- 
come taxpayer,  3.1  percent:  and  the  $10,000 
Income  taxpayer,  3.6  percent.  But  the  dis- 
posable income  of  the  $50,000  Income  tax- 
payer would  be  Increased  6.3  percent:  the 
$100,000  income  taxpayer,  11.3  percent;  and  - 
the  $300,000  income  taxpayer,  33  J  percent. 
This  kind  of  distribution  of  tax  reduction 
would  work  counter  to  a  sustainable  balance 
between  investment  and  consumption,  and 
is  not  Justifiable  on  economic  or  social 
grovmds. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that,  because  of 
the  current  structtire  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonal Income  tax  system,  any  substantial  re- 
duction of  tax  rates  must  result  in  the  high 
income  taxpayer  receiving  a  much  larger  per- 
centage increase  in  bis  disposable  income 
than  the  low  income  taxpayer.  It  is  per- 
fectly feasible,  as  will  be  shown,  to  recon- 
struct the  proposed  personal  income  tax  cuts 
so  as  to  avoid  this  consequence.  Besides,  as 
will  also  be  shown,  programs  other  than  tax 
reduction  shoxild  be  relied  upon  more  heavily 
In  order  to  promote  the  needed  economic  and 
social  resxilts; 

3.  The  proposed  tax  changes  are  also  too 
small  and  far  too  slow  to  add  much  toward 
economic  restoration.  This  study  estimates 
that,  for  reasonably  full  economic  restoration 
sometime  in  1966.  our  total  national,  produc- 
ductlon  needs  to  be  about  $67  billion 
higher  In  1964.  and  about  $86  billion  higher 
In  1966,  than  it  is  likely  to  rise  to  if  our 
national  economic  policies  were  to  remain 
virtually  in  status  quo.  Vividly  in  contrast 
with  these  needed  additions  of  67  billion  and 
86  billion,  respectively,  this  study  estimates 
that  the  proposed  tax  reduction.  Including  all 
of  Its  Indirect  effects,  would  add  only  about 
$13 J)  billion  to  what  total  national  produc- 
tion would  otherwise  be  likely  to  rise  to  in 
the  first  calendar  year  In  which  the  proposal 
would  be  applied,  and  would  add  only  about 
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37.6  billion  to  what  total  national  production 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  rise  to  In  1965 
or  1966,  the  first  year  when  the  tax  pro- 
posal would  be  In  full  effect. 

Needed  ehart^fes  in  tax  plan:  $10  billion  tax 
cut  now,  benefiting  mainly  the  low-  and 
middle -income  taxpayers 

1.  The  first  priority  Immediate  tax  action 
should  be  limited  to  cutting  the  20  percent 
fiat  rate,  applicable  to  the  first  2,000  of  tax- 
able income,  to  an  average  rate  of  consider- 
ably less  than  16  percent,  with  much  larger 
reduction  In  the  rate  applicable  to  the  first 
$1,000  than  to  the  second  $1,000.  For  a  mar- 
ried couple  filing  a  Joint  return,  the  lower  of 
these  two  rates  would  be  applicable  to  the 
first  $2,000,  and  the  higher  to  the  second 
$3,000.  In  addition,  the  standard  exemp- 
tion for  a  family  of  four,  now  $3,400,  should 
be  lifted  to  $3,400.  Even  this  would  be 
about  53  percent  lower  in  real  terms  (allow- 
ing for  the  change  In  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar)  than  the  $3,300  exemption  In 
1939.  This  first  priority  tax  reduction  would 
have  an  annual  value  of  about  $10  billion, 
all  of  which  should  take  effect  at  once;  ■' 

3.  All  other  tax  action  should  be  deferred 
until  the  first  priority  tax  cut  is  accom- 
plished. The  attempt  to  combine  all  phases 
of  tax  reduction  in  one  extremely  complex 
tax  package  is  almost  certain  to  prevent  suf- 
ficient focus  upon  the  first  fM-lorlty  need. 
Jeopardize  some  of  the  desirable  tax  reforms, 
lead  to  enactment  of  some  very  undesirable 
so-called  reforms,  and  result  in  a  net  tax 
program  very  poorly  adjusted  to  economic 
growth,  the  priorities  of  our  national  needs, 
and    economic    Justice; 

3.  Reductions  in  corporate  tax  rates  are 
not  needed  for  reasons  already  stated,  and 
would  be  wasteful  when  compared  with  other 
great  national  priorities  which  could  be 
served  through  an  equivalent  increase  in 
Federal  domestic  public  spending.  Some 
slight  corporate  tax  reduction  might  be  de- 
sirable, If  concentrated  upon  improving  the 
position  of  small  business; 

4.  Personal  income  tax  outs  for  those  In 
the  upper-middle  and  higher  Income  groups, 
beyond  the  benefits  which  would  receive 
from  the  first  priority  tax  cut  suggested 
above,  are  not  of  high  \irgency  on  economic 
grounds,  and  of  no  urgency  on  social 
grounds.  When  such  tax  cuts  are  under- 
taken, they  and  any  corporate  tax  cuts 
shotild  be  compensated  for  in  full  by  the 
closing  of  loopholes. 

Why  tax  cuts  alone  cannot  carry  the  whole 
load 

Even  the  $10  billion  personal  tax  reduction 
suggested  in  this  study,  including  Its  effects 
upon  the  stimulative  value  of  the  1963  tax 
action,  would  Increase  total  national  pro- 
duction by  only  about  $36  billion  in  the 
first  full  year.  As  already  Indicated,  this 
would  be  much  too  little.  Beyond  this,  the 
nature  of  the  unemployment  problem  re- 
quires vigorous  additional  approaches.  Tax 
reduction  at  best  would  stimulate  more  de- 
mand largely  for  types  of  goods  now  being 
produced  by  industries  where  the  rate  of 
elimination  of  Jobs  by  technology  and  auto- 
mation Is  extremely  rapid.  Because  of  these 
industrial  trends,  expansion  of  Job  oppor- 
tunity in  these  industries  in  the  years  ahead 
would  be  severely  limited,  even  if  the  de- 
mand for  their  products  were  Increased  to 
the  maximum   limits  of  feasibility. 

Thus,  private  and  public  investment  must 
be  expanded  greatly  with  respect  to  those 
types  of  goods  and  services  for  which  ovir 
national  needs  are  so  huge  and  pressing  that 
even  the  trends  in  technology  and  automa- 
tion would  not  prevent  vast  Job  expansion 
in  these  areas.  These  areas  include  housing 
and  xirban  renewal,  mass  transportation, 
reeotircea  development,  educational  and 
health  services  and  facillUes.  and  a  wide 
range  of  other  human  services.  This  will 
require  much  more'  Federal   spending,   not 
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•  only  for  purely  public  programs,  but  also  as 
a  pcu-t  of  new  admixtures  of  public  and 
private  spending — such  as  those  required  for 
renewal  of  urban  areas. 

Immediately  needed   $3   billion   increase   in 
the  Federal  budget  for  domestic  programs 
Toward     these     employment     ends,     and 
even  more  so  because  of  our    national  needs 
for  the  programs  themselves,  this  study  pro- 
poses  an   immediate   $3   billion   addition   to 
the  domestic  programs  now  continued  in  the 
fiscal    1964    budget    (without    reducing    any 
of  the  items  in  that  budget  for  national  se- 
curity and  other  International  purposes,  and 
for  space  research  and  technology).    As  ele- 
ments In  a  long-range  program  to  meet  ade- 
quately the  great  priorities  of  o\ir  domestic 
public   needs,   consistent    with   our   growing 
economic  potentials,  this  study  suggests  that 
per    capita    Federal    outlays    for    education 
should  be  almost  tripled,  comparing  calendar 
1966   with  the   fiscal    1964   budget.     Outlays 
per  capita  for  health  services  and  research 
should  be  almost  doubled,  and  outlays  for 
housing  and  community  development  should 
be  multiplied  about  eight  times.'*     Outlays 
per  capita  for  all  domestic  programs  (meas- 
ured  In   uniform    1962   dollars)    should   rise 
from  $18683  to  $221.11. 

However,  in  a  properly  growing  economy, 
total  Federal  outlays  for  all  purposes  as  sug- 
gested in  this  study  (allowing  also  for  indi- 
cated   increases   for    national    security   and 
other  international  purfKwes,  and  space  re- 
search and  technology)    would  decline  from 
an  estimated  18.80  percent  of  total  national 
production  in  fiscal  1964  to  16.91  percent  in 
calendar  1966.     This  means  that,  even  with 
the  suggested   tax   reduction   and  spending 
Increase    program,    we    could    in    the    years 
ahead,  as  a  dividend  on  adequate  economic 
growth,    come   mtich    closer    to   a   balanced 
Federal  budget  over  the  years  Inunedlately 
ahead    than    during    the    past    decade,    and 
balance  the   budget  when   maximum  pros- 
perity is  sustained  for  a  few  years. 
Need  for  still   other  expansionary   national 
economic  policies 
Even   the   suggested   combination   of    tax 
reduction    and    increased    public    spending 
would   neither  fully  restc«^  nor  adequately 
maintain  maximum  employment  and    pro- 
duction.    As   already   suggested,   the   whcde 
social  security  program  needs  to  be  greatly 
liberalized.     Improved  farm  legislation  Is  es- 
sential.    The  minimum  wage  floor  needs  to 
be  higher,  with  coverage  expanded.     Instead 
of    the    deplorable    current     tightening    of 
monetary  policy  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem,   we    need    a   much    more    expansionary 
monetary   policy   and  much   lower   Interest 
nt««. 

With  all  of  this,  the  major  portion  of 
needed  growth  must  come  through  expan- 
sionary action  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy.  But  the  first  inducement  to  this 
expansionary  action  would  be  the  concrete 
assurance  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
it  is  responding  fully  to  its  obligations  under 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
Improved  implementation  of  the  Employ, 
ment  Act  of  1946 

The  basic  reason  why  current  policy  pro- 
posals are  riot  sufflclenUy  attuned  to  our 
national  capabilities  and  needs  U  that  they 
have  not  been  geared  adequately  to  the  long- 
range  and  short-range  quantitetive  goals  for 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  called  for  by  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946. 

Even  while  Western  European  countries 
are  achieving  high  growth  rates  and  low 
unemployment  under  "Indicative  planning  " 
we  are  not  utilizing  fully  the  very  Employ- 
ment Act  which  initially  inspired  these  efforts 
overseas. 

Even  while  these  countries  have  learned 
rrom  us  the  manifold  economic  benefits  of 
mass  consumption,  we  are  moving  away  from 


our  earlier  prime  stress  upon  this  factor  In 
economic  growth. 

Even  while  so  much  of  the  world  has  come 
to  associate  economic  growth  with  reduction 
of  poverty  and  advancement  of  social  Jtistlce, 
we  are  Insufficiently  recognizing  that,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  our  unrivaled  productive 
powers,  rapid  reduction  of  poverty  and  ad- 
vancement of  social  Justice  are  prerequisites 
for  adequate  and  sustained  economic  growth. 

And  even  while  the  totalltarlans,  despite 
some  miscalculations  and  setbacks,  are  con- 
tinuing to  outpace  us  in  their  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  have  not  marshaled  that 
national  purposefulness  about  which  we 
talked  BO  much  after  the  first  sputnik  In 
1957— an  all-embracing  purposefulness  ap- 
plied Just  as  vigorously  to  our  great  domestic 
needs  as  to  maintaining  our  national  secu- 
rity and  landing  on  the  moon. 

This  study  has  been  directed  by  Leon  H. 
Keyserling,  with  the  assistance  of  Mary  Dub- 
lin Keyserllng,  Philip  M.  Rltz,  and  Nettle  S 
Shapiro. 
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>  Following  1953-64  recession. 

•  Following  1957-58  recession. 
•Following  1960-61  recession. 

•  Again,  only  nonrecesslonary  earlier  years 
are  contrasted  with  the  current  situation. 

"See  the  Conference  study,  "Poverty  and 
Deprivation  In  the  United  States,"  April  1962, 
especially  p.  2. 

•See  "Key  Policies  for  FiUl  Employment." 
September  1962,  especially  ch.  VII. 

'  "Toward  Full  Employment  and  Full  Pro- 
duction," July  1954,  especially  pp.  32-84. 

•"Jobs  and  Growth,"  May  1961,  especiallv 
ch.  IX.  K^       J 

•  "Key  Policies  for  Pull  Employment,"  espe- 
cially ch.  I. 

'"If  these  families  were  to  save  much  less 
and  spend  much  more  of  their  tax  cuts  than 
this  study  estimates,  which  might  happen, 
the  very  substantial  lifting  of  their  living 
standards  concurrently  with  very  little  Im- 
provement In  the  living  standards  of  lower 
Income  families,  by  means  of  tax  reduction, 
would  be  Indeed  indefensible  on  general 
social  grounds. 

"Assuming  a  married  couple  with  two 
children  or  other  dependents.  The  changes 
in  disposable  Incomes  are  what  really  count. 
The  percentage  cuts  in  tax  rates  are  merely 
mathematical  formulas  for  arriving  at  the 
Income  results. 

"A  simple  alternative  method,  accom- 
plishing close  to  the  same  result,  would  leave 
the  present  tax  structure  intact,  but  allow 
every  taxpayer,  spouse,  and  dependent  a 
credit  of  $1.60  per  week  against  a  tax  lU- 
blUty  computed  under  present  law. 

"In  absolute  terms,  the  educational  In- 
crease would  be  by  far  the  largest.  For  elab- 
oration of  these  and  other  needs,  see  the 
Conference  study,  the  "Federal  Budget  and 
the  General  Welfare,"  December  1959 


Whereas  there  has  been  an  Increased 
cauiw  tor  legitimate  concern  over  the  pree- 
ervstion  of  such  natural  resources;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  a  paramount  need 
far  citizen  awareness  of  and  participation  In 
the  natural  resources  conservation  move- 
ment; and 

V/hereas  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Co  of 
Pittsburgh  has  recently  adopted  a  three- 
point  conservation  program  designed  to  help 
safeguard  and  provide  for  the  Judicious  use 
of  our  natiiral  resoxu-ces;  and 

Whereas  such  a  program  will  immeas- 
urably benefit  the  conservation  movement- 
Therefore,  be  it. 

Jlesolved.  That  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
commends  the  Duquesne  Brewing  Co  and 
Its  president,  John  A.  Friday.  Jr.,  for  Inltla- 
Uve,  farsightedness,  and  corporate  good 
citizenship  in  embarking  upon  such  an  im- 
portant task  and  for  serving  as  an  example 
to  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
conservation  should  be  the  concern  of  indus- 
try as  weU  as  government  and  spOTtsmen's 
and  civic  groups. 


The  Frig hteniiif  Job  Gap 

EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


Resolation  of  Commendatioo  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENMSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1.1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Whereas  the  woods,  waters,  and  wildlife  of 
our  Commonwealth  have  been  a  source  of 
pride  for  all  Pennsylvanians;  and 


or  idCBicuif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  am  Inserting 
into  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  by  Messrs.  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  enUUed  "In- 
side Report:  The  Prightening  Job  Gap  " 
which  S4>peared  in  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald  of  June 
26,  1963. 

This  excellent  editorial  very  wisely 
and  clearly  points  up  the  urgent  need 
for  President  Kennedy's  tax  proposal. 
Without  legislation  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  our  people  to  work  the 
probability  of  offering  full  employment 
and  job  opportunities  to  all  of  our  peo- 
ple in  our  society  pales  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  full  jusUce  to  our  Negro 
population  becomes  rather  slight. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post  &  Times-Her- 
ald, June  26, 1963] 
Inside  Report:    The   Fkiohtenino  Job   Gap 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
It  is  impossible   to  exaggerate   the    lobs- 
and-trainlng  crlaU  that  now,  like  a  bursting 
dam    threatens  to  engulf  the  economy  and 
nullify  the  administration's  new  attack  on 
racial  discrimination. 

The  crisis  has  two  main  parts:  The  im- 
placable toll  of  automaUon  and  technology 
which  in  the  19608  alone  wUl  affect  no  fewer 
than  22  million  Jobs,  and  the  sudden  matur- 
ing of  the  record  postwar  crt^  of  babies  now 
entering  the  labor  force  in  unprecedented 
ntimbers. 

A  simple  statisUc  teUs  the  story  To  stay 
even,  an  average  of  800.000  new  Jobs  must 
be  found  every  month,  but  the  number  of 
Jobs  actually  opening  up  in  today's  economy 
is  far.  far  less.  ' 

Thus  the  Job  gap  is  steadUy  getting  worse 
In  his  clvU  rights  message  to  Congress 
President  Kennedy  asked  for  an  emergency 
♦400  million  for  more  manpower  training  vo- 
cational training,  youth  employment,  and 
other  Pederai  programs  that  are  supposed  to 
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■often   the   Impact  of   automation   and  the 
population  explosion. 

Although  this  U  a  mere  drop  In  the  bucket, 
CongTMa  la  now  ao  agitated  onr  the  cItII 
rlghU  la«l>l*tton  that  It  may  never  get 
around  to  voting  the  funda.  And  yet  without 
a  cra&h  attack  to  narrow  the  job  gap  and 
train  new  Jobeeekers  for  the  automated  econ- 
omy that  Ilea  ahead,  the  economic  aide  of  the 
race  crlaia  la  bound  to  woraen. 

The  reaeon  for  thla  ia  all  too  clear.  Moat 
of  the  thouaanda  of  Negroes  In  the  Southern 
States  who  are  now  migrating  to  the  Indus- 
trial centers  up  north  have  no  technological 
akllls  at  all. 

Thla  country  was  able  to  absorb  previous 
masa  migrations — from  Ireland  and  Italy. 
for  example — because  of  unskilled  Jobs  In  the 
mines,  in  the  textile  mills,  building  railroads, 
digging  canals  and  working  with  the  shovel. 
pick  and  plow.  Today  the  pick  and  shovel 
are  as  out  of  date  as  the  old-fashioned 
•levator — and  In  New  York  alone  more  than 
46.000  elevator  operators  are  s&ld  to  have  lost 
their  Jobs  to  the  pushbutton. 

In  the  last  3  years,  total  employment  went 
up  by  2.5  million,  but  Jobs  for  unskilled 
workers  suffered  an  absolute  decline  of 
200,000.  An  addlUonal  300.000  farm  Jobs 
also  disappeared. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  unskilled 
Jobseeker  Is  all  but  doomed  to  the  dole. 
Only  the  educated  and  trained  can  compete 
In  the  Job  oaarkets  of  the  1960's.  and  the 
Negro  Is  neither  educated  nor  trained.  The 
cutthroat  competition  for  Jobs  Is  harshest  for 
him.  the  most  unskilled  of  all. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  economists 
were  quiet  aw»re  of  all  this  when  they  de. 
cldt'd.  In  Jan\uu7  1961,  to  sacrifice  the  cam- 
paign pledge  for  new  civil  rights  legislation 
In  order  to  hold  southern  support  and  con- 
centrate on  other  programs.  Including  public 
education  which  they  thought  neceeaary  to 
•••e  the  Job-and- training  crisis. 

But  what  has  happened?  The  Job  crisis 
Is  as  "frightening"  (to  quote  Under  Secretary 
of  Labor  John  P.  Hennlng)  as  it  was  in  Jan- 
uary 19fll.  If  not  more  so.  It  has  really  not 
begun  to  be  solved.  Indeed,  it  may  not  be 
soluble  at  all. 

If  the  administration  could  not  get  enough 
of  Its  bread-and-butter  program  through 
Congress  without  the  complication  of  a  civil 
rights  battle,  will  it  be  safe  to  do  so  now 
that  the  Southern  Democrats  are  up  In  arms? 

On  the  answer  to  that  question  hangs  the 
fate  of  the  President's  1400-mllllon  emer- 
gency request,  the  youth  employment  oi>- 
portunitles  bill,  the  area  development  bill 
and  the  tax  cut,  all  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration regards  as  tools  to  narrow  the  Job 
gap. 

There  Is  no  question,  of  course,  about  the 
President's  commitment  to  the  civil  rights 
program.  The  question  Is  whether  and  how 
much  it  will  endanger  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
gram. Because  If  the  Job  gap  isn't  narrowed. 
not  aU  the  civil  rtghu  bills  In  the  world  wUl 
do  Justice  to  the  Negro. 


Benefits  Maltiplied 

r  ~ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  urban  renewal  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  many  American  communities,  but 
I  would  like  to  give  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  some  Idea  of  its  significance  to 
Norfolk. 


Norfolk  is  Virginia's  largest  city,  and 
Its  accomplishments  in  slum  clearance 
and  urban  renewal  have  been  phenome- 
nal. In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Norfoll:  Vlr- 
ginian-PUot.  there  was  a  short  article 
concerning  the  economic  benefits  which 
urban  renewal  has  brought  to  Norfolk. 
I  quote  it  below: 

BENxrrrs  Mtn-TiPLXiD 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  nearly  every- 
one in  Norfolk  has  profited  as  a  resiUt  of 
the  vast  low-rent  housing  projects. 

As  supporters  of  urban  renewal  here  pre- 
dicted and.  In  some  cases  staked  their  bust- 
new  reputation  on.  the  late  IMO's  slum 
clearance  has  paid  off.  And  is  still  paying 
off. 

Jobs,  especially  in  the  construction  trades, 
have  been  plentiful.  This  has  expanded  the 
economic  opportunity  for  many  persons  In 
Tidewater,  but  chiefly  among  the  semUkilled 
and  underemployed,  who  lived,  largely.  In 
the  slums  that  have  been  ripped  down 
wholesale. 

There  has  been  a  discernible  spiral  of 
benefits  to  the  city  and  the  citizen  derived 
from  Norfolk's  public  bousing. 

Dramatic  evidence  of  the  t>eneflts  of  low- 
rent  housing  show  up  In  the  city  tax 
assessor's  office. 

Mrs.  Kate  Carlton  Uvea  in  a  typical  project 
apartment.  It  is  located  in  the  900  block  of 
St  Paul  Street  and  U  1  of  12  apartments, 
each  with  a  bath. 

PAT  LcsB.  orr  Moax 

The  housing  authority  wlU  pay  the  city 
$324  35  in  lieu  of  taxes  this  year  on  the 
la-famlly  unit.  The  occupants  of  the  buUd- 
Ing.  If  their  incomes  remain  stable  during 
the  year,  wUl  pay  the  authority  $4,584  for 
rent. 

In  contrast  to  the  clean,  uncluttered  apart- 
ment are  3  buildings  in  the  1200  block  of 
Wide  Street  that  house  12  families.  The 
condition  of  the  buildings  Is  described  by  a 
houaing  authority  survey  as  "very  poor." 
The  12  apartments  each  have  3  rooms  and 
a  bath. 

The  total  annual  real  estate  tax  assess- 
ment on  the  three  buildings  Is  $272.70.  The 
tenants  will  pay  the  owners  (if  all  the  units 
are  rented  for  the  full  year)  $6,181.20  for 
rent  this  year. 

Thus,  the  12  tenanU  on  Wide  Street  will 
be  paying  $677.20  more  lor  "very  poor"  hous- 
ing than  the  12  tenants  who  live  In  safe. 
decent  housing  on  St.  Paul  Street.  And  the 
housing  authority  will  pay  $61.66  more  In 
taxes  than  the  owners  of  the  property  on 
Wide  Street. 

Former  Mayor  W.  Fred  Duckworth,  now 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Tide- 
water Virginia  Development  CouncU.  said  re- 
cently low-rent  hoxialng  sparked  most  of  the 
major  Improvements  in  the  city  and  many 
in  the  area  during  the  past  decade. 

"There  have  been  three  faceU  to  public 
housing,"  said  Duckworth,  whose  terms  of 
office  spanned  the  13  years  during  which  most 
of  the  redevelopment  projects  were  under- 
taken. 

First,  he  said.  Negroes  have  been  provided 
with  decent  housing.  "And  that  was  what 
we  needed  to  eradicate  Negro  slioms  In  the 
downtown.  That,  in  turn,  gave  us  land  for 
commercial  development." 

Second,  with  Improved  housing  came  Im- 
proved health  and  sanitation  for  the  more 
than  10.000  persons  moved  from  the  shabby 
properties.  "This  cut  down  the  terrific  costs 
in  flre  prevention.  In  policing,  and  In  welfare 
cases."  Duckworth  said. 

"A  third  result  of  low-rent  housing  Is  that. 
In  my  opinion,  tt  has  sparked  what  I  esti- 
mate conservatively  to  be  $525  mlUlon  In 
construction  alone  around  here. 

"The  two  tunnels  to  Portsmouth  were  built 
because  of  It.  They  generated  the  tunnel 
to  Hampton.    And  that  generated  the  Chesa- 


peake Bay-Bridge  tunnel,  and  all  the  other 
construction  we've  had  around  here. 

"This  has  kept  our  city  unemployment  rate 
below  any  of  the  three  adjacent  States," 
Duckworth  said. 

The  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Author- 
ity estimates  that  roughly  $182  mUlion  has 
been  pumped  Into  the  city's  economy  to  clear 
the  485  acres,  build  housing  projects,  and 
change  street  patterns.  This  figure  Is  bro- 
ken down  Into  $25  million  from  the  Federal 
Government.  $12  million  from  the  city.  $71 
million  for  public  projects.  $25  million  for 
housing  facilities,  and  $47  million  In  private 
Investments. 

"The  housing  that  has  been  built  by  the 
Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authority  hasn't 
cost  the  city  anything.  It  has  paid  off  In 
taxes."  Duckworth  said. 

For  project  dwellers,  more  money  has  been 
available  from  their  Incomes  for  "the  better 
things  In  life."  as  It  were.  This  Is  refiected 
In  retail  sales,  which  are  up  70  percent  from 
1948;  and  bank  clearings  which  are  up  92 
percent  since  the  same  year. 


Forei^  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGiOf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
back  as  November  17,  1959.  President 
Eisenhower  publicly  recognized  our 
mounting  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
An  important  aspect  of  the  proclama- 
tion which  he  issued  In  this  matter  or- 
dered Government  agencies  to  emphasize 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services 
from  American  rather  than  foreign 
sources.  Nevertheless,  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  continued,  and  it  is 
considered  by  President  Kennedy  to  be 
a  primary  economic  problem  facing  the 
Nation.  The  United  States  has  had  an 
adverse  balance  in  its  international  pay- 
ments which  has  amounted  to  over  $17.5 
billion  since  1958. 

Continuation  of  concern  over  this 
problem  has  led  to  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  This  act 
recognizes  our  critical  need  to  increase 
exports.  But  trade  and  shipping  go 
hand  In  hand. 

The  regularity  of  service  and  equity 
of  rates  upon  which  trade  depends  can 
be  guaranteed  only  if  a  country  has  ships 
manned  by  its  citizens  in  operation  un- 
der its  own  flag.  However,  a  merchant 
msu-ine  is  also  important  for  Its  balance- 
of-payments  earnings.  The  American- 
flag  merchant  fleet  on  its  own  annually 
earns  or  conserves  the  equivalent  of 
about  one-flfth  of  the  favorable  surplus 
which  occurs  in  our  sales  of  exports  over 
Imports.  Even  at  that,  this  contribution 
Is  made  at  a  time  when  many  of  our 
ships  sail  with  only  partially  filled  holds. 
The  greater  use  of  American-fiag  ships 
could  substantially  contribute  to  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments earnings. 

It  Ls  a  well-known  fact  that  American- 
flag  carryings  have  steadily  dwindled  to 
the  point  where  they  presently  represent 
overall  only  about  10  percent  of  our  for- 
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eign   trade.     Even   American-flag   liner 
companies,  which  operate  the  fastest  and 
most  efficient  ships  in  the  world   over 
regular  trade  routes  at  competitive  rates 
carry  less  than  30  percent  of  the  total 
liner    cargo    which    moves    over    these 
routes  in  our  foreign  trade.    This  piti- 
ful situation  exists  even  with  the  bene- 
fit of  our  cargo  preference  law  which 
requires  that  at  least  50  percent  of  our 
Government  or   Government-generated 
cargoes  move  on  American-flag  ships 
It  is  my   understanding  that  in  other 
countries,  without  the  benefit  of  such 
laws,  far  more  substantial  portions  of 
their  national  commerce  are  carried  by 
their  national  fleets.    For  example,  ships 
of  the  United  Kingdom  carry  50  percent 
of  her  own  foreign  trade,  Prance  62  per- 
cent. Italy  63  percent,  Japan  50  percent 
Norway  50  percent,  and  so  forth. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  was  questioned  about  this 
lack  of  use  of  U.S.-flag  shipping  during 
hearings  on  the  approprlaUons  for  his 
agency  several  months  ago.    The  gentle- 
man   from    New   York.    Representative 
RooNEY,  referred  to  foreign  assistance 
programs  and  the  costs  of  maintaining 
an    American    merchant    martlne.    He 
asked  the  Secretary  why  the  American 
merchant  marine  should  not  be  carrying 
a  greater  percentage  of  Government  car- 
goes.   He    pointed    out    that    the    law 
merely  says  "not  less  than  50  percent." 
and  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
this  percentage  Is  not  75  or  90  percent 
Secretary    Hodges    confessed    that    he 
"cannot  make  other  agencies  put  their 
cargoes  in  U.S.-flag  ships." 

This  leads  me  to  mention  something 
which  has  just  come  to  my  attention 
which  indicates  that  fortunately  there 
exists  In  the  Congress,  at  least,  a  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  approach  these  serious 
problems  on  a  national  basis.  This  is 
reflected  in  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
tained in  House  Report  No.  355  covering 
H.R.  6754  on  page  45,  as  follows: 

The  use  of  foreign  ships  for  the  shipment 
of  a  portion  of  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  and  other  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams has  again  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  conunlttee.  In  view  of  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit  facing  the 
United  States,  it  Is  recommended  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  be  used  for  the  shipment  of  com- 
modities under  this  program  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

This  recommendation  recognizes  that 
the  ocean  transportation  of  surplus  com- 
modities Is  an  important  step  In  the  gen- 
eral   belt-tightening    which   must    take 
place  in  the  flscal  aspects  of  our  foreign 
assistance  programs.     This  is  particu- 
larly significant,  because  the  expression 
of  judgment  In  this  matter  comes  from  a 
conimlttee  of  the  Congress  which  Is  nor- 
mally concerned  only  with  the  agricul- 
tural community.     It  refiects  a  states- 
manlike appreciation  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit,  which  has  placed 
the  sancUty  and  stabUlty  of  the  dollar  In 
serious    Jeopardy,    must    transcend    all 
areas  of  limited  Interest.    I  beUeve  that 
you  will  agree  that  the  fanners'  stake  is 
just  as  great  as  that  of  our  automobile 
workers  and  aU  other  segments  of  the 
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economy.    Unfortunately,  when  the  dol- 
lar Is  threatened,  nobody  stands  to  pay  a 
potentially  bigger  price  than  the  com- 
mon man.  whether  he  be  a  farmer    a 
metalworker,  or  a  small  business  owner. 
As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  I  wish  to  add 
my  endorsement  to  this  recommenda- 
Uon  of  the  Agricultural  Subcommittee 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the 
world's  largest  user  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion.   Thus,  It  should  be  able  to  do  more 
in  this  regard  than  any  other  agency  of 
our  Government.    In  certain  situations, 
no  doubt,  the  increased  use  of  U.S.-fiag 
vessels  may  involve  higher  costs.    How- 
ever, to  put  things  In  their  proper  per- 
spective,   such    higher    shipping    costs 
should  be  considered  In  the  same  vein  as 
other  areas  of  our  economy.    There  are 
many  cases  known  to  all  of  us  where  U.S. 
procurement  has  been  considered  desir- 
able and  beneficial  both  to  our  country's 
balance  of  payments  and  to  U.S.  Indus- 
try even  though  at  a  somewhat  greater 
cost  than   foreign   procurement.     This 
same  philosophy  of  approach  applies  as 
well  to  the  additional  use  of  U.S.-fiag 
shipping  which  can  and  should  be  made. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  when  U  S 
ships  are  used  they  will  earn  or  conserve 
for    balance-of-payments    purposes    77 
cents  on  every  doUar  spent  on  ocean 
freight. 

This  matter  Is  of  such  transcending 
importance  that  all  areas  of  possible  im- 
provement must  be  utilized  to  their  full- 
est.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Government.    The 
agricultural  community  must  recognize 
that  this  Is  a  national  problem.    I  am 
sure  that  Individual  farmers  appreciate 
this  to  the  same  extent  as  aU  of  our  other 
citizens.    This  country  has  never  had  a 
lack  of  support  from  Its  citizens  In  times 
of  national  trial.    The  Agriculture  De- 
partment cannot  afford  to  turn  Its  back 
upon  those  things  which  must  be  done 
I  therefore  look  forward  to  a  prompt  re- 
action by  the  Department  In  taking  early 
and  appropriate  steps  to  effectuate  this 
reasonable  recommendation. 
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The  WUdemess   BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


or   POIMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1963 
Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been     considerable     misunderstanding 
about    the    costs    of    wUdemess    trips 
Many   find   It  worth   while   to  employ 
guides  and  hire  horses  for  such  trips,  and 
of  course  such  arrangements  cost  money 
Others,  however  have  found  that  excur- 
sions into  areas  of   wilderness  can  be 
among  the  cheapest  of  vacations. 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  two  items  in  the  May  15.  1963,  issue 
of  the  Missoulian  published  in  Missoula 
Mont.,  that  deal  with  this  misunder- 
standing with  good  humor.  One  of 
these  is  a  news  dispatch  from  Great 


Palls.  Mont.,  that  tells  about  a  new  or- 
ganization formed  by  five  newsmen  and 
printers  who  hiked  about  150  miles  in 
the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area  last 
summer.    These    fellows    have    formed 
their  organization  in  response  to  criti- 
cism that  wilderness  areas  can  be  en- 
Joyed   only   by   affluent   persons.    They 
called  their  organization  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Our  Wilder- 
2^^    Area    and    its    Affluent    Users'  — 

S^?°.'?'^^.?-  °^^  °^  the  five  members 
said  that  their  150-mile  fishing  and 
camping  trip  in  the  wilderness  cost  each 
of  them  less  than  $20  for  the  weeks 
vacation. 

The  other  item  quotes  a  letter  written 
by  J.  D.  Ellen,  of  Missoula.  Mont.,  on 
this  same  issue  telling  of  a  trip  by  his 
entire  famUy  of  six. 

Mr.  Ellen  said  that  during  their  family 
hike  we  saw  no  beer  cans,  pop  bottles 
or  cartons."  He  quotes  the  philosopher 
Senaca  saying  "Keep  your  silent  sanctu- 
aries for  in  them  the  eternal  perspec- 
uve  is  preserved,"  and  concluded-  "if 
we,  as  a  nation,  cannot  make  it  without 
mining,  cutting,  and  eroding  the  last 
acre  of  remoteness  then  we  should  turn 
in  our  suits." 

The^  two  items  from  the  Missoulian 
entitled  "Wilderness  Backers  Reply  to 
Senator"  and  "Wilderness  Areas"  are  as 
follows: 

WlLDEKNESS    BACKKRS    RePLT    TO    SiKATOR 

TrSj^J  PAi.i.s._Plve  affluent  Great  Palls 
-nrlbune  newsmen  and  printers  who  hiked 
about  160  miles  In  the  Btob  Mi«lil  wUdS 
ness  area  last  summer  fishing  and  camplig 
rZJ?"^^''L  *  ^*^*y  '°^  Prevention  of 
Suent'?;^'^  '^^''^^  AT-  and  Its  Af- 

PcMinatlon  of  the  SPCOWAIAU  came  In  re- 
sponse to  a  critic  of  the  wilderness  bUl  Sen- 
fa^«  Gordon  Aixott,  Republican,  of  'colo- 
rado.  He  argued  Monday  In  Washington  that 
such  areas  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  affluent 
persons  who  could  afford  to  hfre  guides  and 
packhorsee. 

Charter  members  are  Dick  Coon.  Ken  Pay- 
ton  John  Polston.  Jim  Schmlt.  and  Ken 
uonerber. 

One  member  noted  It  cost  each  less  than 
fh««  *  *.  ^"^'*  ^««»"on.  'It's  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home,"  he  said.  "May^ 
that  8  why  I'm  not  so  affluent  at  home." 

Wnj>ERNxss  AaxAs 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  quoted 
Senator  Gordon  l.  Allott,  Republican,  of 
Colorado,  as  saying  wilderness  areas  "oould 
be  enjoyed  only  by  affluent  persons  who  oould     • 
afford  to  hire  guides  and  packhorses  " 

On  that  point  I  have  written  i^enator  Al- 
LOTT  as  follows : 

i„I^.*  ^  ™y  ''°*^*  '^"y  (»l»)  includ- 
tag  Klmberly,  age  6,  spent  the  night  and 
enjoyed  2  days  In  the  roadless  ai-ea  6  miles 
beyond  Elk  Summit.  This  U  In  the  PoweU 
Ranger  District  of  the  Clearwater  National 
Forest.  We  hired  no  guide  and  we  walked 
During  the  hike  tato  this  beautiful  area 
we  saw  no  beer  cans,  pop  bottles,  oc  cartons 
Tbls  can  no  longer  be  said  of  the  area  along 
the  Lachsa,  where  an  old  car  body  or  two 
already  litter  this  river  recenOy  given  the 
superhighway  treatment. 

"Senacour,  a  phlloeopher,  once  said  'Keep 
your  silent  sanctuaries,  for  in  them  the 
eternal  perspective  is  preserved.' 

"If  we,  as  a  nation,  can't  make  It  without 
nilnlng,  cutttng,  and  eroding  the  last  acre 
of  remoteness  then  we  should  tiu-n  In  our 
suits. 

"J.  D.  Ellkn, 

"MUiaotda," 
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President  Kenaedy's  Moral  Fiber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICXDOAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday .  July  1,  1963 

Mr.  DINGKI.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Ric- 
ORO  an  article  appearing  in  the  Michigan 
Chronicle,  Saturday.  June  15,  1963.  by 
Dr.  Broadus  N.  Butler,  a  distinguished 
educator,  scholar,  and  commentator  in 
the  Michigan  Chronicle: 

Pkchsknt  Kxnncot's  Moral  Fibek 
(By  Dr.  Broadus  N.  Butler) 

A  few  years  ago.  the  moral  position  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  reached 
a  genuinely  low  ebb  when  the  former  PresU 
dent  utterly  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
gravity  of  the  series  of  racial  crises  that 
shocked  the  Nation.  He  remained  almost 
ostrlch-Uke  through  a  series  of  church  and 
synagogue  bombings.  He  was  pushed  to  the 
wall  by  the  Little  Rock  crisis;  but.  even  after 
that  episode,  we  remember  his  strange  reply 
when  he  was  queried  by  reporters  about  a 
later  bombing  of  a  synagogue  in  AtlanU.  It 
came  out  something  like  this;  "I  am  not  a 
lawyer.  My  father  taught  me  to  respect  the 
Confederacy.  These  are  matters  for  the 
courts,  however.  I  abhor  violence."  We  shall 
never  forget  how  shocked  and  disappointed 
the  Nation  felt  as  those  words  were  repeated 
on  news  media  throughout  that  day. 

By  contrast.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  Is 
showing  both  executive  stature  and  the 
strong  moral  fiber  which  Is  demanded  of  the 
oinc«  of  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
Is  making  a  direct  and  forthright  Interpreu- 
tlon  of  the  realities  of  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination  In  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional InstltuUons  of  our  Nation  and  Inter- 
preting to  the  people  how  these  burdens 
affect  all  other  facets  of  oiir  national  life. 

He  Is  the  first  President  to  our  knowledge, 
and  certainly  the  first  President  In  our  llXe- 
tlme.  to  oOclally  recognise  the  fact  of  seg- 
regation as  a  national  menace  In  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South  and  to  deal  with  It 
directly  without  trying  to  couch  It  In  broad 
vagaries  about  dvll  righto  as  an  abstraction 
from  the  facto  of  this  life  and  this  day.  He 
has  not  postponed  the  approach  to  solution 
of  these  problems  to  some  distant  future. 
Instead,  he  has  given  priority  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  and  religious  segregation  as 
present  moral,  obligations  of  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments — and  as  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy. 

Long  before  the  present  crises.  President 
Kennedy.  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
sow.  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
then  Secretary  of  Labor,  now  Supreme  Court 
JusUce.  Arthur  Goldberg  established  the  offl- 
claJ  postiu-e  of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment as  a  posltl/e  Instrument  for  the 
Increase  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
for  all  citizens. 

The  Vice  President  established  a  Compli- 
ance Division  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  with  en- 
forcement machinery  that  works  down  to  the 
spot  wherever  complalnto  are  validly  estab- 
lished. This  committee  took  on  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Co.  in  Marietta.  Ga.,  when  that  com- 
pany balked.  Five  billions  of  dollars  of  Gov- 
ernment contracto  were  held  by  that  com- 
pany at  the  time.  The  company  soon  saw 
the  wisdom  of  compliance,  and  It  is  now  a 
model  and  ahowplace  of  productive  and 
profitable  Integration,  having  Increased  slg- 
nlllcantly  In  morale,  efficiency,  and  produc- 
tivity. *^ 


The  President  responded  frankly  to  the 
fact  of  northern  racial  dlscrtml nation  and 
Isolated  the  thorny  problem  of  housing  seg- 
regation and  the  consequent  de  facto  school 
segregation  as  basic  econotnlc  problems 
which  must  be  solved.  He  was  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  own  Executive  housing 
order  Is  Insufficient  and  that  It  must  be  bol- 
stered by  positive  Initiative  In  FHA  and  VA 
housing  offices. 

It  is  a  fair  appraisal  that  President  Ken- 
nedy Is  responding  to  the  challenge  of  seg- 
regation and  to  the  opp<^)rtunttles  of  Inte- 
gration as  no  other  President  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  do. 
President  Kennedy  has  had  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage In  thU  opportunity.  For  all  time 
before,  during  the  entire  history  of  our  Na- 
tion— from  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the 
first  article  of  the  V3.  Constitution — the 
coalition  of  Southern  States  and  conservative 
powers  in  Southern  States  have  held  over- 
whelming majority  control  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  and  significant  con- 
trol over  the  Judiciary,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Their  political  power  was 
vested  In  racial  segregation  Now  It  U  estab- 
lished and  recognized,  even  at  the  White 
Rouse,  that  "The  day  of  the  political  racist 
Is  gone  In  the  South." 

The  President  now  courageously  states  that 
It  Is  the  aim  of  the  Executive  Office  to  move 
the  pace  of  clvU  righto  "as  fast  as  possible." 
and  further,  "It  Is  a  national  policy  that 
these  righto  should  be  granted." 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  of  forthright  Integrity 
that  the  President  has  alined  the  Justice 
Department  completely  on  the  side  of  the 
righto  of  the  protesting  and  aggrieved  Ne- 
groes seeking  dignity  throughout  the  land. 
He  has  placed  support  for  the  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Righto  Commission  and 
the  p\ish  for  new  legislation  to  en&ble  the 
Justice  Department  to  be  more  effective  In 
the  ajnpl location  of  clvU  righto  cases  as  top 
priority  action  In  Congress.  He  has  ceiled 
conferences  of  State  Governors,  city  mayors, 
top  U.S.  businessmen,  and  top  U.S.  union 
officials,  to  place  before  them  a  definition  of 
their  responalblUty  to  the  law  of  the  land  and 
to  receive  from  them  their  pledge  of  cooj)era- 
tlon  and  compliance. 

He  simultaneously  reached  to  the  heart  of 
the  economics  of  racial  discrimination  by 
Issuing  a  ootnpllance  Executive  Order  No. 
10026  to  all  Government  contract  agencies, 
unions,  and  departnaento.  which  begins:  "De- 
nial oX  the  right  to  work  is  unfair,  regard- 
less of  Ito  victim.  It  Is  doubly  unfair  to 
throw  Ito  burden  most  heavily  on  someone 
because  of  his  race  or  color." 

So.  It  Is  now  our  responsibility  to  move 
responsibly  with  the  tide  of  the  time,  and  to 
support  and  encourage  the  President  to  con- 
tinue in  his  firm  moral  dedication.  He  must 
be  encouraged  to  continue  In  this  economic 
amplification  of  the  solution  to  the  problems 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination 
which  have  been  and  are  now  otir  national 
shame.  He  is  in  the  path  of  wisdom  and 
right  dedication.  May  all  Americans  be  wise 
enough — and  unlAed  enough — to  bear  out 
their  responsibility  to  support  and  encour- 
age hln\. 


Burfcr   Yachts   Finish   One-Two   ia   An- 
napolis-Newport Ocean  Race 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that 
the  two  overall  winners  in  the  recent  An- 


napolis to  Newport  ocean  race  were  two 
yachts  built  by  the  Burger  Boat  Co..  of 
Manitowoc.  Wis.,  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  wiimer  on  corrected  time  was 
Dyna.  a  57-foot  yawl  owned  by  Clayton 
Ewing,  now  of  Easton,  Md..  and  formerly 
of  Green  Bay.  Wis.  Dyna  finished  sec- 
ond on  elapeed  time.  Finishing  second 
on  corrected  time  and  first  on  elapsed 
time  was  Challenge,  a  64-foot  auxiliary 
sloop  owned  by  George  F.  Johnson,  of 
Ardmore.  Pa. 

Both  yachts  were  built  by  Burger  Boat 
Co.  and  have  welded  aluminum  hulls — 
a  new  development  in  yacht  construc- 
tion pioneered  by  Burger. 

Burger  is  a  proud  producer  of  custom 
yachts — both  motor  and  sail — and  the 
integrity  of  its  management  and  the 
skill  of  Its  workers  has  won  it  an  inter- 
national reputation.  The  company  has 
been  building  fine  boats  since  1863  when 
its  founder — Henry  B.  Burger — began 
construction  of  sailboats  for  commer- 
cial fishermen  on  Lake  Michigan.  The 
Burger  family  has  been  active  in  the 
management  of  the  company  since  that 
time  and  the  present  head  of  the  com- 
pany. Henry  E.  Burger,  is  a  grandson 
of  the  founder. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  firm 
should  be  climaxed  by  the  splendid  per- 
formance of  Burger-built  yachts  in  one 
of  America's  principal  ocean  races.  I 
congratulate  the  company,  its  owners 
and  its  workers  on  this  outstanding 
achievement.  i 


Corporations  and  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article : 

COkPOEATIOHS  AND  CoNSXRVATION 

The  entry  of  the  Duqueene  Brewing  Co., 
into  conservation  Is  a  significant  one  and 
It  partially  fills  a  major  vacuum  that  has 
existed  In  the  whole  field  of  conservation 
since  Ito  weak  beginning  in  this  State  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  For  the  most  part,  the 
serloxu  damage  to  our  natiiral  resources  has 
been  done  by  Industry.  The  lumber,  coal, 
steel,  chemical,  oil  and  gas  and  leather  In- 
dustries of  past  years  have  helped  to  denude 
our  foresto.  pollute  our  streams,  erode  our 
soil  and  In  general,  profit  from  the  treasures 
of  the  sou. 

At  the  same  time,  corporations  are  made 
up  of  human  beings,  and  In  some  of  them, 
there  has  been  an  awakening  to  the  need 
for  conservation.  The  lumber  Industry  saw 
the  need  first  and  began  reforestation  at  the 
Insistence  of  Olfford  Plnchot.  The  oil  and 
gas  compcmles  have  begun  to  control  spil- 
lage and  use  care  In  the  construction  of 
roads  and  drilling  sites.  And  It  was  the 
steel  industry  that  spent  millions  to  clean 
the  air  over  Plttoburgh. 

Yet.  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Industry  needs  conservation  as  much  as  the 
IndlvlduaL     Industry  must   learn  the   high 
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cost  of  FHDlluted  water  In  terms  of  expensive 
filtering  systems.  Industry  must  realize  that 
It  no  longer  can  afford  to  waste  a  resource. 
The  corporation,  with  Ito  maapower.  Its 
equipment,  ito  brainpower  and  ability  to 
keep  the  public  Informed,  must  learn  to 
participate  In  the  vital  field  of  conserva- 
tion. This  U  no  job  for  trout  fishermen  or 
weekend  picnickers.  Methods  must  be  de- 
vised to  seal  mines,  reclatm  streams,  retain 
topsoll,  use  chemicals  wisely.  Industrial 
organizations  have  the  ability  and  the  pow- 
ers to  do  these  things.  Much  of  their  over- 
all success  In  the  future  depends  on  what 
they  do  In  this  field. 

Already  much  has  been  done  In  the  form 
of  research  granto.  support  of  organizations 
such  as  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conserv- 
ancy and  others,  but  more  must  be  done  by 
the  corporation  or  the  task  wUl  fall  to  the 
State.  For  the  Job  must  be  done — and  If  the 
greatest  effort  U  forced  continually  upon 
the  State,  the  position  of  the  corporation  In 
a  free  society  wUl  be  weakened.  Industry 
must  carry  a  heavy  load,  for  It  has  taken 
great  treasures  from  sur  lands,  foresto,  soU 
and  minerals.  It  Is  high  time  that  Industrial 
concerns  of  this  and  aU  States  make  a 
searching  examination  of  conscience  In  this 
matter. 
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gone  out  of  It.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
Nation  Is  poorer,  weaker,  and  smaller  be- 
cause of  that.  Times  have  changed  We 
have  grown,  prospered,  learned  sophistica- 
tions, enjoyed  vast  material  progress  But 
Is  the  old  pride,  the  old  sense  of  faith  In 
Nation  and  In  Ito  destiny,  the  old  courage 
still  with  us?  ^ 

Each  must  answer  that  question  tar  him- 
self. But  let  him  ponder  deeply  and  honest- 
ly before  answering  as  another  Fourth  comes 
near. 


WUderness  Bill  Needs  Some  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


The  Old  Fourth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   BXtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  all  Americans  will  pause  in 
their  normal  activities  to  celebrate  our 
Independence  Day.  It  is  a  great  day— 
our  independence,  our  Government,  our 
free  enterprise  system— are  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

We  often  wonder  if  true  appreciation 
Is  still  felt  by  our  own  citizens,  and  for 
this  reason  I  insert  Into  the  Record  a 
timely  and  dramatic  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  20  edition  of  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press.  I  feel  It  is 
so  embracive  in  its  commentary  that  no 
further  comment  on  my  part  Is  neces- 
sary: 

Thk  Old  Fouhth 
The  Fourth  of  Jxily— Independence  Day. 
What  a  world  of  color,  of  drama,  of  history 
those  few  little  words  bring  to  mind,  and 
especially  to  those  of  an  age  who  can  remem- 
ber what  the  Fourth  used  to  mean. 

It  was  a  day  of  tun,  of  course.  There  were 
games,  complete  with  prizes  for  young  and 
old  alike,  running  the  gamut  from  three-leg- 
ged races  to  shooting  matches.  There  were 
the  family  picnics,  and  sturdy  old  tables 
groaned  under  them.  There  were  the  flre- 
^il''t  ;  ^?^  banned  almost  everywhere,  ex- 
cept  In  formal  displays,  for  safety  reasons 
T^re  were  the  orators-they  ran  the  full 
f^  ^,  !;°™  ^°°**  ^  indifferent  to  bad.  but 
they  all  had  one  thing  In  common-dedlca- 
cation,  passion,  pride  In  Nation.  Ito  heritage 

the  members  standing  tall  in  their  pressed 

S?^he*^towi'r"^  '^"'  ""•  "^«  '-'^' 
or    the  towering    names    that  had   provided 

fit  t:'':Sfni"^.°>!"*^"«  '^'^  ^'^^  »^ll?o^ 
Madison  w  ^^  ""^  nation-Washington. 
F?^ Win   .^°T1-  J^'^'>"o^    the    Ada^ 

t'TskTfiew  ever^Sr  "'^'  ^^°"^  ^"^-^ 
nal^^nrhotiT^S-sTiV^uriJa; 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   FENNSTLVAKXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27.  1963 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  wilderness  bill  is  to  secure 
for  the  American  people— of  present  and 
future  generations— the  benefits  of  an 
enduring  resource  of  wilderness. 

Because  our  country  is  becoming  more 
and  more  industrialized  and  urbanized 
It  is  for  our  younger  and  future  genera- 
tions that  the  bill  is  primarily  concerned 
Sometimes  the  adults  believe  they  have 
to  solve  all  our  problems— that  our  young 
people  are  not  aware  of  what  our  coun- 
try faces. 

I  have  always  had  a  great  faith  In  the 
youth  of  this  country  and  their  aware- 
ness to  our  problems.  I  was  vividly  re- 
minded of  this  fact  when  a  letter  entitled 
Wilderness  Bill  Needs  Some  Help,"  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  It  Is  most 
sigTiiflcant  that  the  letter  was  written 
by  -nm  Wason.  a  sixth  grade  student  In 
South  Holland.  *11.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  the  arUcle  as  follows: 

SotriH  Holland.  Tt.t., 
Mr.   Satlor,  ^^ 

Representative  from  Pennsylvania 
Washinffton.  DO. 

Dkab  sa:  I  know  very  well  you  are  the 
leading  conservationist  in  the  House  Since 
you  are,  and  the  wilderness  bUl  is  comlne 
up  soon,  I  thought  you  would  like  the  article 
I  enclose.  (From  the  Hammond  Times  )  To 
be  of  most  value  to  the  wilderness  bill  I 
suggest  you  put  it  In  the  Rbcord 

Our  purpose  is  the  same,  to  have  the  wil- 
derness bill  enacted  into  law.  I  have  been 
working  here  In  Illinois  to  that  goal.  I  hope 
the  enclosed  article  will  bring  us  closer  to 
tnat  goal. 

Sincerely. 

Tim  Wason. 
Sixth  Grade. 
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This  way  we.  the  peojde.  can  write  our 
Congressmen,  sxiggestlng  they  vote  this  or 
that  way.  Congress  is  better  Informed  than 
one  man.  simply  because  more  people  are 
going  to  write  to  Congress  than  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  wlldemeas  bill  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  Is  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Last  year  It  didn't  get 
out  of  the  C9mmittee. 

Why?  Lobbies.  Mining.  lumbtTlng  and 
cattle-ralslng  organizations  have  lobbies 
working  against  the  wilderness  blU  The 
House  has  heard  the  lobbies.  Now.  let  the 
House  hear  you. 

Peace  Is  found  In  Just  two  places;  In  the 
hand  of  God  and  In  Mother  Nature's  pocket 

Our  WUderness  Is  at  stake.  Write  your 
Congressman.     Get  through  to  him. 

Tm  Wason. 
Sixth  Grade,  Hoover  School. 

SotJTH  Holland. 


A  New  Era  in  Conserration 


WiLDEHNiss  Bill  Needs  Some  Help 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  brook  trout  rise  from 
ih«J*^'".^°  ""*"  reflection  of  a  mountain 
whose  glorious  top  is  crowned  with  snow? 
Have  you  stood  face  to  face  with  a  cow 

o?e?  ""**  ''"^^''  °^^  """*  **  "o 

Have  you  felt  the  call  of  the  wUd? 
If  you  have  felt  a  love  of  nature,  you  will 

be   interested   In   what  I   am  going  to  sar 

S«^n."  ^'~  ""'  "^^  <^  wilderness 
whi,.h  /i.  °  ^'■"-  "^^^  ^^^  e^^'^  rules  by 
Which  this  area  is  to  be  governed 

^.^'^  !°  "^^  °'  «^°Kr««  c*n  make  an  ex- 
ception to  these  rules.  At  the  moment,  the 
hT^r^,?'  A£'lculture  can  change  an  area 

Sf..^*™^"-  ^'  *»"^  distribute.  thU  t«. 
mendous  power  to  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

0»   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  tlie  fol- 
lowing editorial  opinion  by  Harold  C 
Lund,  vice  president  of  the  Westing  house 
Broadcasting  Co..  over  station  KDKA 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 

A  New  Era  tw  Consesvation 
(Editorial  opinion  by  Harold  C.  Lund    vice 
president.  Weetinghouse  Broadcasting  Co 
Inc.,  stations  KDKA-TV.  KDKA  radio)      "* 
For  too  many  years,  business  and  Industry 
have  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  conservation 
Industrial  firms  are  a  major  contributor  to' 
stream  polluUon.     They  have  exploited  our 
natural   resources— water,  timber,  coal    and 
other    minerals— with    Uttle   concern   about 
r«5toratlon.    Induirtry,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Harmon  Creek  Coal  Co.  and  a  very  few 
others,  has  put  very  uttle  back  into  the  land 
to  replace  what  It  has  taken  out. 
«.ff  ^   °^°**  significant,   therefore,   that  a 
Pittsburgh  firm  has  organized  a  conservation 
program  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  woods 
waters,   and  wildlife  of   our  trl-State  area' 
Duquesne  Brewing  Co.  Is  the  first  to  officially 
embrace  conservation  and  make  it  a  part  oif 
Its  organizaUon.    BUI  Walsh,  a  veteran  out- 
doors writer  and  broadcaster,  has  been  named 
to   head    up   Duquesne's   program.     He   will 
serve  as  conservation  director  for  the  com- 
pany— with  these  main  objectives. 

First.  To  support  and  cooperate  with  gov- 
ernment agencies,  sportsmen's  clubs,  con- 
servation groups,  and  other  organizations  and 
individual  sportsmen. 

Second.  He  wUl  spearhead  a  pubUc  educa- 
Uon  campaign  to  arouse  public  Interest  tjid 
support  for  conservation. 

Third.  He  will  wM-k  on  specific  projects 
such  as  the  elUnlnatlon  of  stream  poUuUon 
the  restoration  of  land,  reforestation,  and* 
erosion  control. 

As  President  J<An  Friday.  Jr..  explains  the 
company  objectives  and  we  quote-  "We  are 
coming  to  face  the  fact  that  conservation  Is 
everybody's  Job  •••  not  just  a  task  for 
huntws  and  fishermen.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  conservation 
movement  can  benefit  immeastirably  from 
the  sui>port  of  business  and  industry." 

Yes,  conservation  is  everybody's  Job.  And 
It  can  benefit  btislness  and  industry.     Ths 
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trouble  la  Uiat  Indiutry  has  been  alow  In 
realizing  lU  own  aelf-lntereat  In  oonaervlng 
our  preclovu  nat\iral  reaouroe* — especially 
our  stre«inB  and  wooda. 

We  hope  that  Duqueene'a  conaervatlon  pro- 
gram will  reverse  the  trend  to  destroy  •  •  • 
and  mark  the  beginning  ot  a  new  era  o*  en- 
lightened Interest  In  preserving  or  restoring 
our  natural  resources.  Conservation  badly 
needs  the  support,  leadership,  and  direction 
that  indiistry  can  give  It.  We  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  Duquesne  i>rogram  for  consider- 
ation ot  other  industrial  firms  in  our  area. 


Waahiiifiin  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ow),  I  include  th<;  following  newsletter  of 
June  29.  1963 : 

Washington  Rxpokt 
(By  Congressman  Bstrcs   Avoxm.  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

DCTKNSK   APPBOnUATTONS 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
blU  for  1964  Involved  $47  bUlion  divided  In 
this  way — military  personnel.  $\2.8  billion: 
operation    and    maintenance.    911.6    billion, 
procurement.  $15.7  billion;  research,  develop- 
DMnt.   testing  and  evaluaUon.   $6  9   billion. 
Divided  between  the  services  In  this  way — 
Army.   $12   bUlion;    Navy.   $143   bUllon;    Air 
Force  $18.3  billion;  defense  agencies.  $3  2  bil- 
lion.    These   sums  do   not   Include  military 
assistance  in  foreign  aid,  military  construc- 
tion  at   home    and   abroad.   mUitary   family 
housing,   and  civil  defense.     The  final   bUl 
eut  $1.9  billion  from  the  budget  estimates. 
The  bill,  the   report  and   Members  of  Con- 
gress assume  ihat  we  now  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  military  superiority  over 
any  other  posrer.     Some  say  that  we  cannot 
prove  this,  tut  then  neither  can  it  be  dis- 
proved.    We  know  we  need  better  weapons 
for  antlsub  warfare.    We  know  that  we  need 
an  antl-mlsjlle  missile  which   would   render 
enemy  mlss'.les  and  attacks  impotent.    Most 
assume  that  no  other  nation  has  such  a  mis- 
sile.    We  know.  too.   that  any  approach  of 
stalemate  as  eqxiality  in  military  strength 
with  communism  would  be  a  grave  danger 
since  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders  would  be 
deUverlng  ultimatums  to  the  United  States. 
We  also  know  we  must  develop  new  weapons 
sirstems.  never  being  content  with  weapons 
of   the   pest      The   RS-70.    the   mach   3   air- 
craft.   Dyna-Soer,    and    other    futxirlstlc    air 
transportation   must   continue   to  be  devel- 
oped.    In  our  defense  the  BB4EWS  (ballistic 
missile    early    warning    system)    and    SAGE 
(semiautomatic   ground   environment)    pro- 
tect continental  United  States  from  missiles 
and    aircraft;    and    these   defenses   must    be 
strengthened  to  foolproof  if  possible.     Con- 
current   problems    are    found    In    contract 
award  protocol  that  in  any  subvert  competi- 
tive bits:  Government  in  business  operations 
In    maiufacturlng.    distribution.    Insurance, 
banking,  etc.,  and  the   Impact  on  the  VS. 
economy  If.  as.   and  when   the  Government 
cuts  back   in   military  spending.     Most  im- 
portant to  remember,  of  course,  la  the  need 
for  a  strong,  free  economy  from  the  profits  of 
which  Uxes  can  be  paid  to  provide  the  money 
necessary  to  maintain  our  military  readiness. 
ICilitary   weapons   and    manpower   are   non- 
productive and  a  drain  on  or  wealth.     We 
must  continue  to  phase  out  old  type  weap- 


ons, replacing  them  with  new  revolutionary 
weapona  far  ahead  Off  our  enemle*. 

V.B.  OOMMUMlS'ra  AWB  THE  1964   XLSCTIONS 

An  amaBlng  statement,  frightening  In  Its 
Implications,  has  been  issued  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  UJ8A.  In 
a  10.000  word  statemant,  "PoliUcal  Parties 
and  the  1964  ElecUons,'*  Q\iB  Hall,  general 
secretary  of  the  party,  takes  a  stand  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
Republicans  are  rejected  en  masse  by  Hall. 
He  calls  for  the  defeat  of  aU  OOP  candidates 
in  1904.  He  terms  Republican  candidates 
••sinister."  Leadership  in  the  Republican 
Party  conslsU  of  a  "cabal".  Communist  Hall 
claims,  and  says  it  is  riding  roughshod  over 
confused   and  moderating  counsel. 

Hall  waxes  eloquent  when  he  speaks  of 
the  good  work  being  done  by  Kennedy  and 
the  Democrats.  He  praises  Kennedy  because 
the  latter  has  "kept  the  lines  of  conununlca- 
tlon  open  with  Russia."  He  says  Kennedy's 
quaranUne  of  Cuban  exiles  and  his  ban  on 
raids,  bombing  and  invasion  of  Cuba  by 
freedom  fighters  make  up  for  his  "mistake" 
of  blockading  the  Island  last  year. 

Hall  says  Kennedy's  sending  of  troops  into 
Mlaalaalppl  and  Alabama,  maintaining  a  co- 
operaUve  position  with  Rev  Martin  Luther 
King  and  other  actions  merit  Communist 
Party  approval.  "The  time  has  come."  Hall 
declared,  "to  abolish  the  theory  of  SUtes 
rights  In  this  Nation." 

Hall  spoke  of  a  broad  movement,  which 
the  Conununlsts  back,  consisting  of  labor 
organizations,  peace  movements,  and  youth 
and  civil  rtghu  groups  engaged  in  ever  more 
militant  actions.  He  said  the  country  needs 
a  new  Federal  charter  (the  present  one  Is  the 
Constitution).  Kennedy  also  has  called  for 
a  new  Constitution.  Hall  said  the  Commu- 
nist Party  would  not  field  Its  own  candidates 
next  year  but  would  work  to  'shape  decisions 
on  Negro  candidates,  peace  candidates  and 
labor  candidates  in  the  primaries." 

BCaking  no  bones  about  who  should  war- 
rant support  of  Communist  Party  members 
and  sympathizers.  Hall  said:  "Almost  all 
people's  political  movenjents  (Conununlst 
Jargon  for  party  line  movements)  are  op- 
erating within  the  orbit  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  the  serious  left  must,  therefore, 
give  support  to  these  movements."  Perhaps 
even  many  Democrats  may  be  a  little 
frightened  at  the  statements  of  Qua  Hall, 
and  will  want  to  repudiate  them  and  the 
policies  of  the  administration  which  bring 
forth  such  strong  approval  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

ALCKB     COMMENTS     THIS     WEKK     ON     PBITINENT 

ISSUES 

Probably  no  administration  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  has  had  such  a  record 
of  complete  failure  as  the  present  one.  Our 
domestic  policies  are  in  a  shamble  with  law- 
defying  mobs  running  rampant  In  cities 
across  the  land;  people  are  being  hurt  and 
killed  and  all  the  President  can  suggest  as 
a  soluUon  U  to  give  In  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  creating  the  disorder.  StulU- 
fylng  taxes  and  ever  increasing  Federal 
spending  at  the  Insistence  of  the  President 
are  fast  drying  up  capital  needed  for  new 
ventures  and  an  expanding  economy  with  the 
result  that  our  economic  growth  is  being 
strangled  by  an  ever-expanding  Federal 
bxireaucracy.  Abroad.  US.  presUge  and 
power  has  never  been  as  low.  Our  enemies 
are  becoming  bolder,  more  arrogant  and  are 
making  more  and  more  deniands  for  sur- 
render Of  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
stood  throiighout  out  history.  Communism 
is  strengthening  its  hold  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  our  allies  seem  to  have  lost  all 
confidence  In  U.S.  leadership  and  are  openly 
contemptuous  In  demanding  OKce  money  as 
a  price  of  future  alliances.  The  bright 
golden  promises  of  the  candidate  of  the  New 
Frontier  are  now  tarnished  with  the  leaden 
burden  of  a  President  who  has  been  unable 
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to  tinderstand  or  cope  with  the  problems 
which  confront  the  Chief  ExecuUve  of  this 
Nation. 

The  great  strength  c*  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
was  In  the  constitutional  powers  of  three 
distinct  branches  of  government,  the  execu- 
Uve,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  There 
is  a  grave  danger  that  Congress  may  become 
so  ineffective  through  the  delegation  of  iU 
constitutional  responsibillUes,  that  the 
people  may.  Indeed,  determine  It  Is  not  an 
essential  part  of  oiir  Government.  If  this 
day  comes.  Congress  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility because  we  have  failed  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  our  legislative  powers  by  the 
President  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President's  efforts  in  the  area  of  race 
relaUons  are  probably  due  the  same  failure 
he  has  achieved  In  all  other  areas  of  our 
national  life  with  which  he  has  tried  to 
experiment.  The  failure  will  be  for  the  same 
reason,  his  mlsundersUndlng  of  human  na- 
ture and  hU  lack  of  knowledge  of  people 
Our  relationship  with  one  another  can 
never  be  directed  by  force,  but  rather 
through  knowledge,  understanding  and  con- 
science. The  Negroes,  who  today  are  look- 
ing for  President  Kennedy  to  use  the  power 
of  his  office  to  enforce  discrimination  In 
their  favor,  may  regret  the  day  they  deserted 
the  steady  march  of  pM-ogress  through  orderly 
proctaam  based  on  reason  In  favor  of  a  resort 
to  violence  and  Intimidation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pe- 
oria Journal  Star  has  spoken  out  very 
forcefully  on  its  editorial  page  a  number 
of  times  on  the  issue  of  civil  rights  and 
its  attendant  problems.  We  have  a  siz- 
able Negro  population  in  the  city  of 
Peoria  and  its  environs  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  all  the  answers  do  not  lie 
in  Federal  legislation,  but  rather  what 
we  as  a  people  feel  and  do  voluntarily  in 
our  local  communities  to  eliminate  prej- 
udices and  discrimination.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  following 
manuscript  is  estimated  to  make  approx- 
imately 2>4  pages  at  a  cost  of  $202.50, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
editoriaJs  appearing  in  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star  periodically  since  April  22,  1963 
and  June  19.  1963.  The  articles  follow 
in  chronological  order: 
I  From  the  Peoria.  Hi..  Journal  Star.  Apr   22 

19631 
Maxtin  Luthek  King  Pxrra  Mobs  to  Shame 

An  emotional  mob  on  Chicago's  South 
Side  last  week  tried  to  frighten  a  Negro  fam- 
Uy  which  proposed  to  move  into  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  mob.  fortunately,  was  dis- 
persed by  police. 

The  disorder  In  Chicago  reminds  us  of 
the  remarkable  self -discipline  of  Negroes 
both  In  the  North  and  In  the  South,  but 
especlaUy  those  led  (in  tactics  and  spiritu- 
ally) by  the  remarkable  MarUn  Luther  King. 

He  puts  to  shame  some  of  the  New  York 
intellectual    Negro   authors    who    blast   "the  ' 
white     man's     religion."       He     has     made 
Christianity    (simply    by    pracUclng    It)     a 
major  force  In  his  efforts  to  obtain  JusUce  In 
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the   South.     His   Christian    courage   dispels 
fear. 

Eruptions  in  the  South  are  caused  by  fear 
on    the    part    of    segregationists.      Pear,    as 
usual,  stimulates  these  emotional  outbreaks 
and  violent  reactions. 

It  is  courage  that  stands  up  to  mob  action 
as  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  followers  do 
in  a  way  that  doesn't  give  an  inch — but-  in 
a  way  Is  calculated  to  prove  that  the  fear 
Is  groundless. 

He  put  frightened  and  excited  mobs  and 
frightened  and  excited  ofllcials.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  panicking  and  attacking  orderly 
groups,  often  at  prayer  or  singing  hymns  and 
nothing  more  "Inciting  to  riot"  than  that. 

King's  policy  is,  of  coune,  the  classic  dem- 
onstraUon  of  the  dignity  and  fortitude  of  a 
people;  the  classic  tactic  that  moves  both 
the  mind  and  heart  ot  men. 

The  Reverend  King's  spiritual  leadership  of 
southern  Negroes  is  the  biggest  contribution 
being  made  anywhere  by  anyone  to  obtain- 
ing Negro  equality  In  law.  In  practical  reality 
and  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  as  well 
which  Is  where  the  ultimate  victory  lies. 

The  acuons  of  his  followers  demonstrate 
determination,  courage,  and  moral  strength 
that  pracUce  the  equality  of  attitude  he 
seeks  (rather  than  meet  prejudice  with  prej- 
udice) .  and  a  dignity  which  not  only  exalts 
his  followers  but  puU  those  who  have  op- 
posed him  in  wild-eyed,  frantic,  extreme  acts 
to  the  kind  of  shame  that  wlU  constantly 
diminish  their  numbers. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Reverend  King  is 
taking  the  path  to  a  true  solution  of  an 
American  problem,  a  solution  for  aU  <rf 
us  by  being  a  solution  for  the  Negro  people- 
not  Just  a  technical  victory  available  only  to 
an  occasional  Negro  who  can  muster  a  bat- 
tery of  lawyers. 

He  has  earned  the  admlraUon  of  all  who 
take  pride  in  the  human  spirit,  and  consider 
it  as  infinitely  Important  as  color  of  skin  is 
unimportant  in  measuring  the  worth  of  a 
person. 

C.  L.  Damcxt. 
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the  Chicago  political  machine  at  everybody's 

others  have  done  It  in  the  equal  convic- 
tion that  the  Negro  wUl  respond  to  any 
politician  who  appeals  to  black  bigotry 
versus  white  bigotry.  With  one  eye  on  the 
colored  vote,  they  make  the  pure,  straight- 
out  racial  appeal. 

One  is  as  guilty  as  the  other. 

What  is  needed  U  not  a  black  versus  white 
nor  white  versus  black  objective.  What  to 
needed  is  a  common  disdain  among  men  of 
good  wlU  against  bigots— and  that  means 
white  men  of"  good  will  and  black  men  of 
good  will  against  white  bigots  and  black 
bigots,  alike. 

Otherwise,  the  only  Just  principle  In  the 
whole  thing  gets  lost. 

In  the  heat  of  such  misguided  emotions 
and  personal  hurt,  everybody  loses.  In  this 
confusion  of  objectives,  the  only  hope  of  the 
future  and  the  only  moral  and  Just  aim  Is 
being  lost— fof  there  Is  not  much  good  will 
SprUfiTd."*'^    "^   '""^^   Birmingham   or 

And  we  can  build  nothing  but  more  suf- 

ifn^fv,  "I*  °'  *^*  "'  ^1  ^^""S  generated, 
and  the  boost  to  bigotry  on  both  sides  that 
has  come. 

We  need  to  see  men  of  sense  and  of  good 
will  make  a  comeback  in  both  places. 
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(Prom  the  PeorU  (111.)  Journal  Star.  May  14 
1963J 

BlKMTNORAM    AND   SPErNCmU)— NEEDED :    MeN 

or  Sense  and  Good  Will 
Everyone  knows  that  brutality  was  not  the 
objecuve  m  Birmingham,  and  a  holdup  of 
relief  checks  wasnt  the  objective  In  Sprtng- 
fleld  Yet.  both  of  these  have  come  to  pass 
partly  because  people  have  gotten  terribly 

Tvl^lB  "^       ^^*  '*^'  ^^^^  **™  *°<*  °^i^- 

«.^f  Rfverend  Martin  Luther  King's  ahn  In 
Blraangham  was  to  further  the  principle  of 
Integration,  that  no  man  should  be  Judired 
fT^^'.^'^  ^"^^  of  his  color.  He  m^n- 
ta  ned  that  obJecUve  In  spite  of  instances  of 
brutal  response  to  peaceful  demonstrations 
by  firehoses  and  police  dogs. 

vlo^ntivV^"^'***^  bombings  by  people  who 
Tn  1  "  T  ^'JP^^  ^^^  ^'*«*'  »°d  who  believe 
iLt  ^?  "°«"-probably  intended  for  Just 
Jh«t    P"'"P^"^-«o   inflamed  King's  followers 

a  comS.7J,°'"^*  **f  *  Objective  and  adopted 
a  completely  opposite  one. 

anT'fn  ^*'^,**^«'^  the  color  Hne  themselves 

?evlri?ni^*,  '*''"  °'  ^^"  moment  attacked 
several  passing  people  for  the  simple  crime  of 
being  White.  This  was  a  denial  of  everySlng 
DrovZ.?K  f '^'"on^tratlng  for  and  seeking  to 

K^e'srhtoc's.'^""^"  *"  ^"'^^^'^  ^^p'y 

of^obWH5"*K'  ^^^-  ^^^  '*°»e  confusion 
In  Rni.  «?..*^  '^"«^  ^"""^  o'  the  mess 
to  frn^Jf/^'  ?"•  ^  ''^  P^'Ple.  ^^o  prefer 
r^.^!!.?  ^"'^  aid  as  a  race  Issue,  have  sue- 
IVS^hI"  ^T^}"^^^  confusing  and  smoking 
?nH  ^  •  principle  that  no  man  should  be 
Judged  on  the  basis  of  hU  color. 

thff ?^^f ''*  **°°'  "  °"t  o'  a  basic  prejudice 
L  li,n„^°'*''^  "*  *  ^'^  charactertotlc  anS 
^  being  encouraged  for  political  reasons  in 


[Prom  the  Peoria,  ni..  Journal  Star,  May  15 
1963]  ' 

Nboho  Progress:  It's  Real 

Too  much  has  been  said  about  the  Negro 
on  relief,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  C^- 
cago  statistics.  In  recent  weeks.  There  Is  a 
very  Important  other  side  to  that  coin 

In  that  same  city  of  Chicago,  hit  by  a  mass 
mlgraUon  from  the  South,  the  average  in- 
come of  the  nonwhite  population  has  In- 
creased 88  percent  In  10  years. 

T^e  specific  10  years  on  which  figures  are 
avaUable  are  those  between  1950  and  I960 

In  1950,  only  4.4  percent  of  the  nonwhite 
population  there  earned  over  W.OOO  a  year 
Today  it  is  something  in  excess  of  34  percent' 
having  Increased  more  than  11  times  over     ' 

Negroes,  so  recently  migrated  In  large  num- 
bers from  rural  States  of  the  South  have 
started  up  economically  early  and  fast  at 
*  "te  that  dwarfs  the  aid  statistics       ' 

The  vast  majority  of  Negroes,  in  spite  of 
the  many  handicaps  under  which  they  have 
labored,  are  not  reliefers,  and  real  prop-ess  is 
being  made  here  In  the  North  In  spite  of 
the  natural  discontented  claims  some  of 
them  sometimes  make,  themselves,  about  It 
being  Just  as  bad  N.rth  as  South. 

This  progress  will  have  more  to  do  with 
genuine  equality  than  any  other  factor,  for 
when  the  Negro  has  a  free  vote  to  cast  (which 
to  coming  in  the  South  and  exists  In  the 

.^l  *°w.  *"^^  "^""^  to  spend  freely 
and  by  his  own  choice  in  significant 
amounts,  the  problems  of  dtocrlmlnatlon 
will  ffcde  away. 

To  put  It  crudely  but  realtotlcally.  when 
t  to  normal  In  our  society  to  be  iriterested 
In  how  a  man  votes  and  how  a  man  spends 
hto  money  (and  our  pollUcal  leaders  want 
votes  and  our  business  enterprises  want 
money),  respect  becames  automatic 

„«IJl^  "''**  '"'*•  °'  **"  surging  start  of  eco- 
nomlc  progress  to  more  significant  and  In- 

Ih  If  ♦S'?IP*°P'*'  ^^"^  the  relief  relation- 
fr^A^  /'^  ^*''*  *^***  *°  ™"ch  public  atten- 
tion and  made  so  much  notoe. 

And  it  will  have  the  further  effect  as  it 
gathers  steam  of  a  growing  awareness  among 
the  Negro  youth  of  the  chance  to  Join  In  this 
ItJ  '^^  upward  progress  If  they  prepare 
SrjTtS?.        ""'  ^^  "'"'  "PPortunltS  of 

r>rit'?H°?J  ^^^^-  **"*  "  *o"ld  be  unjust  to 
pretend  that  thto  sort  of  thing  am  be 
brought  about  miraculously,  overnight,   by 


^f^^    ^,  ^"^   ""*  *^°'"*»  o'  thousands  of 
individuals  contributing  to  the  sum  total  of 
progress  In   thousands   of  little  ways 
Without   that,  nothing  basic  really  hap- 

That  to  happening  In  thto  country,  today. 

TAO,   BOUSING  WOULD    HELP 

One  law  which  can  help  to  eliminate  racial 
prejudice  In  Ullnoto  to  the  proposed  fair 
housing  law  which  attracted  hundreds  or 
Negroes  to  Itoten  to  It  being  debated  lasl; 
week  in  Springfield. 

It  squeaked  out  of  committee  by  a  slnele 
vote  and  to  expected  to  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  Senate,  insiders  say. 
it  will  have  real  trouble. 

The  bill  may  not  be  the  finest  piece  of  lee- 
tolatlon  from  a  technical  standpoint  taut 
It  puts  forth  a  principle  which  should  be 
adopted.  Intelligent  amendment  In  the 
House  could  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  bill's  eventual  fate. 

inJlH""^"!  ^  '  ^*"^*  "  thto  blll-whlch 
intends  only  to  prohibit  real  estate  men  from 
refusing  to  seU.  rent,  or  lease  housing  In 
good  neighborhoods  to  Negro  customwfr- 
were  killed  again  Jjecause  of  objections  to  It* 
technical  provisions,  if  its  backers  can  do 
thto.  we  can  see  no  alternative  but  its  adon- 
tlon  by  the  legtolature. 
fl^  P^'J^a  tbere  to  no  question  that  quail- 

««in^f^?*^"^?"  "^  ^'"K  dtocrlmlnat.Hl 
S  ,  It  to  also  true  In  Chicago,  and  thto 
fact  alone  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  great 
cost  of  public  asstotance  In  that  city  Tlie 
rent-gougers  (who  are  mostly  gouging  ua 
taxpayers)  are  able  to  operate  bLlcSly^bl" 
cause  thousands  of  Negroes  are  denied  the 
hSls  ^*'°*  ^^^  **"^  *°  """''  '^eifhboi  - 
In  addition  to  helping  the  Negro  family  to 
better  enjoy  and  use  the  fruits  of  hto  labor 
a  fair  housing  law  would  liberate  a  ereat 
many  real  estate  salesmen  from  the  prison 

mni^    1*^°?*  ^^^''^  "^^'^l  segregation  has 
made  of  their  business. 

Beyond  thto  the  law  would  be  good  for  the 
conscience  of  most  of  IlUnoto'  whli^cltLenJ 
who  know  segregation  to  wrong,  but  see  no 
sensible  method   of  doing  much   abo^  ?t 

^.  ^.!  °i  ^""^  "^"^  be  used  m  nilnoto  to 
the  credit  of  mankind  Just  as  effectively  w 

haSr*  ^^****  ^°''  ^**  «ll*credlt  in  Blrmlng- 

vri^^^'l*'  ^^f^'orn'*-  Colorado.  Connecticut 
Massachusette.   Minnesota.  New  Hampshb*' 

«!.n  J^^'  ^<^»^'  a°d  Pennsylvanu  have 
5^.riV'r? ****  '°^  "'*'  *^°""*'^8  laws.  Ou? 
Federal  Government  has  made  Its  stand 
vUMj  clear,     minoto  should  do  the  sa^e 


law. 

wi!!^*  .f '^^''"^  *^*  worthwhUe  to  thto 
world.  It  comes  to  pass  largely  through  the 


[Prom  the  Peoria.  IU..  Journal  Star.  May  25 
1»«3]  '      • 

Peoria  Mistreats  Its  Negroes 
pa^*  want  you  to  read  two  letters  on  thto 

Both  are  from  Negroes  who  live  in  an  In- 
^n^^  neighborhood  near  the  intersection 
of  Gale  and  Nebraska  Avenues. 

They  think  that  their  neighborhood  to  on 
the  yerage  of  becoming  an  all-Negro  "ghetto 
and  they  blame  real  estate  agents  for  thto 

fhu  ^5°?"*  .'"'°''  ^""^  ™"<^^  °'  the  fault  for 
this  developing  re -segregation  can  be  laid  to 
real  estate  salesmen,  but  we  do  know  that  the 
llJ^lt°i  }t  """^  °''*  "^  their  invention  nor' 
PcOTla"       ^^  *^°  "°^^*  without  help  from  aU 

wJ?'*  }^1^^  ^  ****  "^°  ^^o  trted  to  buy 
Mrs.  Ashbys  house  on  Gale.  He  to  con- 
vinced that  he  i-annot  sell  houses  in  her 
neighborhood  to  any  except  Negroes-elmply 
because  white  buyers  do  not  want  to  live 
near  Negroes. 

He  admitted  he  had  solicited  at  least  one 
of  Mrs.  Ashbys  neighbors  In  an  effort  to 
get  him  to  sen  hto  house.  He  said  hto  com- 
P^7  has  for  sale  signs  on  three  other 
houses  In  the  neighborhood.    He  named   off 
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the  top  or  bis  bead,  five  otber  reai  eat«t« 
Omu  wblcb  bave  algna  In  tbe  nelgbborhood. 
He  said  for  all  pracUc&l  purpose*  erery 
hoxise  In  tbe  nelgbborhood  U  for  oale.  He 
■aid  tbljB  alw»ys  bappene  wben  a  Negro  fam- 
ily moves  Into  an  all-wblte  are*. 

He  said  tbat  tbe  same  tblng  will  be  bap- 
penlng  very  sbortly  In  tbe  600  block  East 
Wilson  Avenue  wbere  tbe  first  Negro  fami- 
lies recently  moved  In.  He  urged  us  to  watcb 
and  see  If  be  wasn't  rlgbt. 

We  talked  to  a  Negro  real  estate  sales- 
man. He  confirmed  everytblog  said  by  tbe 
salesman  wbo  offended  Mrs.  Asbby.  He  re- 
ferred to  tbe  000  block  East  Wilson  as  tbe 
cbosen  surea. 

"Tbe  cbosen  area, "  tbe  Negro  salesman 
said,  bas  been  "cbosen  "  by  real  estate  agents 
as  an  area  wbere  tbey  will  pusb  tbe  sale  of 
homes  to  Negroes.  Tbe  Negro  agent  bas  an 
Interest  In  tbe  nelgbborbood.  too. 

Will  tbe  Oale-Nebraska  nelgbborbood  and 
"Tbe  Cbosen  Area"  develop  Into  Negro  ghet- 
tos? 

Negro  leaders  bope  not.  Tbey  are  dis- 
couraging otber  Negroes  from  buying  In  eltb- 
er  nslgbborbood 

This  Is  a  bard  task  and  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  meeting  much  success.  It  Is  difficult 
to  convince  anybody  who  needs  and  can  af- 
ford a  better  bouse  not  to  take  advantage 
ot  these  two  neighborhoods. 

But  tbe  task  faced  by  Negro  leaders  Is  not 
aa  difficult  as  the  one  posed  for  tbe  white 
leadership  of  our  community,  which  must 
find  a  way  to  remove  the  barrier  of  bigotry 
which  causes  the  problem. 

The  white  leadership  In  Little  Rock.  Birm- 
ingham, and  elsewhere  has  failed  miserably 
to  meet  this  problem.  Problems  of  the  same 
kind  are  in  tbe  making  In  Peoria  and  we 
think  tbat  we  bad  better  become  aware  of 
them. 

The  American  Negro  is  being  mistreated 
not  only  In  tbe  South  but  also  right  here 
in  Peoria. 

We  can  rail  at  tbe  stupidity  of  white  south- 
erners and  be  very  convincing,  but  can  we 
look  at  our  own  community  and  see  tbe 
same  sort  of  thing  developing?  Can  we  af- 
ford to  let  it  develop? 

We  think  not.  And  tbe  first  step  toward 
preventing  it  is  to  try  to  imderstand  what 
Is  happening. 

You  can  help  by  reading  the  letters  from 
Mrs.  Asbby  and  Vir.  Olvens. 

Tou  can  also  read  the  adjoining  letter  from 
tbe  Fieedom  of  Residence  Committee.  It 
made  us  feel  pretty  good — until  Urs.  Asbby 
and  Mr.  Olvens  wrote  us. 

It  is  going  to  Uke  a  lot  more  than  edi- 
torials to  solve  this  problem. 

[Prom  tbe  Peoria  (Dl.)  Journal  Star,  June  14, 

1903] 

A  Shooting  and  Indivtocal  Rights 

"If  I  die,  it  wlU  be  In  a  good  cause.    I  am 

fighting  for  America  the  same  as  the  soldiers 

In  Vietnam." 

These  were  prophetic  words  of  a  man  who 
has  since  been  shot  Ln  the  back  because  he 

fought  for  the  basic  principle  of  this  land 

individual  rights.  He  fought  that  fight 
where  It  is  toughest  now — as  a  Negro  In  tbe 
Deep  South. 

The  shot  In  the  back  Is  a  symbol  Ln  Ameri- 
can society,  too.  It  is  the  ultimate  symbol 
of  fear,  cowardice,  and  criminality.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  associated  with  that  kind  of  ac- 
tion, and  In  recent  days  the  white  people  of 
Jackson  have  been  more  concerned  to  dis- 
associate themselves  from  tbat  wanton  mur- 
der, and  to  catch  the  klllws,  than  they  bave 
been  prevloxisly  In  curbing  Negro  rights.  The 
mvirder  clearly  emerges  now  as  a  stunning 
blow  to  the  segregationist,  while  the  stnig- 
gle  for  civil  rights  goes  forward  stronger 
than  ever. 

And  we  believe  that  the  struggle  for  civU 
rights  is  a  fight  for  America — not  Just  in 


octnpetlUon  wltb  Russia  in  tbe  cold  war — 
but  In  a  much  more  basic  sense. 

This  democracy  oT  oura  Is  not  a  pure  de- 
mocracy based  on  tbe  absolute  rlgbU  of  a 
poUUoal  majority. 

This  country  is  based  on  tbe  principle  not 
erf  naajorlty  rule,  but  of  the  basic  Inviolable 
rights  of  every  individual  human  being. 

Our  first  principle  Is  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy ocRnes  second  as  the  political  Instrument 
that  best  preserves  freedom  so  long  as  the 
majority  at  any  given  time  Is  prevented 
from  abusing  the  rights  of  not  Just  a  mi- 
nority group — but  of  any  Individual  human 
being. 

No  minority  can  protect  Its  rights  as  such 
siuxessfully.  Tbe  majority  cannot  even  do 
that.  The  only  way  any  one  of  us  or  group  of 
us  can  protect  or  win  equal  rights  Is  to  stond 
on  the  principle  of  being  zealous  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  every  Individual,  white 
or  black,  rich  or  poor.  North  or  South. 

In  doing  this,  we  have  not  achieved  perfec- 
tion, and  In  a  human  society  probably  never 
wlU.  But  the  principle  Is  the  closest  thing  to 
perfection  that  can  be  found  for  the  founda- 
tion of  social  organization  and  political  or- 
ganization. 

Our  lack  of  perfection  was  dramatically  il- 
lustrated by  tbe  Presidents  speech  on  civil 
rights  In  which  more  than  2  years  after  bis 
campaign  pledgee  on  this  score,  on  the  heels 
of  massive  public  disorder,  the  murders  of 
two  Negro  leaders,  and  the  repeated  dispatch 
of  Federal  troops  to  southern  cities,  be  now 
expresses  a  need  for  Federal  legislation  In  a 
hastily  scheduled  television  address. 

The  final  evidence  of  our  lack  aC  perfection 
lies  In  tbe  simple  fact  tbat  the  sum  total 
of  what  the  President  has  proposed  does  not 
add  one  solitary  bit  of  assistance  to  the  prob- 
lem of  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  this  State  of  Illinois. 
He  bas  not  proposed  a  single  thing  that 
does  not  already  exist  as  State  law  and  prac- 
tice in  Illinois.  His  proposals  would  repre- 
sent progress  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  but 
offer  nothing  whatever  in  Illinois. 

Progress  here  Is  up  to  us,  as  it  bas  been 
from  tbe  beginning. 

It  U  a  good  cause.  Individual  rights  is  tbe 
heart  of  American  political  pblloeopby,  tbe 
reason  an  independent  America  exists.  And 
individual  rights  embody  the  core  as  well  as 
the  moral  ethics  of  every  religious  and  moral 
concept  worthy  of  such  a  classification. 

Everybody,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  has 
a  stake  in  obtaining  and  preserving  the  hu- 
man. Individual  rights  of  every  American, 
for  only  thus  can  anybody  ultimately  pre- 
serve bis  own. 

(From  tbe  Peoria  (HI.)    Journal  Star, 

June  15.  1963) 

An  Old  Sating  and  PaEjuDici 

"Give  them  an  Inch  and  they'll  take  a 
mile." 

You've  heard  this  saying.  You've  heard 
it  said  with  a  sneer  about  Negroes — and 
you've  probably  beard  it  said  vrtth  some- 
thing more  like  a  mixture  of  fear  and  con- 
fusion. 

These  attitudes  do  not  spring  forth  full 
blown  out  of  tbe  empty  air.  Wrong  though 
they  may  be.  there  Ls  some  seed,  some  grain, 
some  reality  that  causes  them  to  be  born, 
to  grow,  and  to  persist.  It  may  be  a  mis- 
understanding, but  the  misunderstanding  in 
Itself  Is  a  fact,  a  reality,  a  reason  one  must 
recognize  and  deal  wltb. 

We  will  not  argue  the  obvious  silliness  of 
a  majority  of  10  to  1  that  fears  some  sort 
of  mysterious  spectre  of  being  Inundated 
by  a  minority. 

The  "mile"  sought  Is  still  some  distance 
short  of   full  jxistlce. 

Some  folks  have  a  genuine  fear  tliat  if 
justice  Is  achieved  by  the  American  Negro, 
be  wont  stop  there — but  will  seek  to  employ 
the  same  methods  and  tactics  to  obtaining 
special  advantages  over  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
population. 


"Give  him  an  Inch  and  hell  take  a  mile." 
Is  an  old.  old  saying,  and  over  tbe  years  has 
been  applied  to  a  whole  series  of  vastly  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  minority  groups.  Such  a 
thing  is  not  some  kind  of  racial  personality 
trait.     That's  nonsense. 

The  occasional  Incident  that  jolU  people 
into  this  old  saying — and  tbey  do  happen — 
usublly  has  a  simple  and  obvious  explanation. 

When  you  build  a  high  dam  and  let  the 
water  pile  up  with  more  and  more  pressure 
behind  It.  and  then  you  open  one  little  gate 
In  that  dam.  do  you  expect  the  water  to 
Just  trickle  out? 

Of  course,  not.     It  comes  with  a  rush. 

When  you  dam  up  housing  for  people  of 
one  color  or  one  religion,  let  the  pressure 
build,  and  then  open  Just  one  little  gate  in 
that  dam.  what  do  you  expect?     A  trickle? 

Wben  you  dam  up  people's  natural  rights, 
unnaturally,  and  let  tbe  pressure  build  up. 
and  then  open  one  little  gate,  what  do  you 
expect? 

When  you  restrict  facilities  for  tbe  use 
of  a  people,  and  let  that  pressure  build  up. 
and  then  open  one  facility,  natxirally  you 
get  something  of  an  unnatural  flood  to  that 
one  facility. 

When  people  who  have  been  socially  re- 
stricted And  a  place  they  can  go  freely  with- 
out restrictions,  real  or  subtle,  that  place 
naturally  U  apt  to  get  a  lot  of  their  atten- 
tion. 

But  one  has  to  be  nearly  blind  not  to 
recognize  that  the  reason  for  any  such  hap- 
penings U  directly  caused  by  the  dam  of 
restrictions,  and  tbe  pressiire  thus  caused, 
and  not  by  any  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  people  Involved. 

"Give  them  an  inch  and  they'll  take  a 
mile."  is  unjust.  And  even  on  those  oc- 
casions when  there  seems  to  be  a  physical  In- 
stance that  i»-ovokes  this  age-old  argument 
of  prejudice,  a  good  look  will  reveal  that  the 
real  trouble  Is  that  we  have  built  a  high 
dam  (that  shouldn't  exist),  salved  our  con- 
sciences with  a  few  small  gates  •  •  •  and  it 
111  befits  us  then  to  complain  that  at  times 
there  Is  an  unnatural  flow  if  you  happen 
to  l>e  standing  In  front  of  one  of  those  little 
gates. 

Let's  put.  "Give  them  an  inch  and  they'll 
take  a  mile  "  on  tbe  same  shelf  with.  "The 
only  good  Indian  Is  a  dead  Indian." 

The  only  tblng  more  foolish  than  such  an 
axiom  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  settlers  was  a  sim- 
ilar attitude  toward  whites  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  more  foolish  in  direct 
proportion    to   the    niimben  involved. 

Statements  which  treat  any  group — black, 
white  or  purple — as  a  faceless  mass  are 
wrong  sociologically,  psychologically,  logi- 
cally, anthropologically,  sclentlflcally.  histor- 
ically, and  morally. 

I  From    tbe   Peoria.   111.,   Joiirnal    Star.   June 
10.  1963] 


PxoRiA  Must  Not  Wait 

We  believe  tbat  Peorlans.  generally  and 
regardless  of  color,  were  disappointed  when 
the  Peoria  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
failed  to  muster  a  quorum  this  week  and 
seemed  to  have  a  wait  and  see  attitude  in 
the  bargain. 

"Walt  and  see"  is  a  form  of  nonleadership 
that  people  have  been  getting  far  too  much 
of  from  Washington.  D.C..  without  It  becom- 
ing the  watchword  in  Peoria. 

We  need  the  leadership  of  a  vigorous  com- 
mission on  human  relations  In  Peoria.  We 
need  It  because  such  a  commission  can  bring 
Into  play  many  forces  In  the  oonrununlty  tbat 
cannot  be  reached  otherwise  to  speed  the 
end  of  discrimination  and  of  discriminatory 
practices. 

The  commission  bas  a  long  and  creditable 
record  in  this  field  during  years  when  It  was 
often  "swimming  against  the  tide."  It  would 
be  a  shame  for  them  to  falter  and  get  con- 
fused now  that  the  tide  Is  clearly  running 
tbe  right  way.  and  tbe  opportunity  presents 
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itself  for  much  more  rapid  progress  tlian  in 
the  past. 

A  strong  commission,  and  Its  fidelity  to  the 
principle  of  nondiscrimination  can  com- 
mand broader  support  among  the  majcrtty 
of  Peoria  citizens  than  any  other  organiza- 
tion. There  are  a  good  many  more  people 
who  are  pro-human  rights  than  there  are 
more  narrowly  simply  pro-Negro. 
.  Perhaps,  part  of  tbe  hesitation  of  the 
commission  at  this  critical  time  comes  out  of 
the  confusion  faced  by  a  good  many  people 
In  the  face  of  the  recent  NAACP  "boycotts  " 
which  on  the  surface  apparently  seem  to 
many  people  to  be  simply  coercive  masures 
to  force  vulnerable  employers  to  hire  in  a 
discriminatory  manner,  giving  preference  to 
Negroes  and  dlscrlmlnaUon  against  whites. 

In  the  eyes  of  many.  It  even  appears  that 
there  is  a,demand  to  fire  qualified  Jobholders 
for  the  sole  crime  of  being  white,  so  they  can 
be  replaced  by  Negroes. 

This  Is  an  unfortunate  reaction  and  this 
cannot  be  the  IntenUon  ar  the  policy  of  the 
NAACP.  The  NAACP  in  this  State  fought 
long  and  hard  for  fair  employment  practice 
legislation,  and  with  the  support  of  many 
people  wbo  believe  in  equal  rights  regardless 
of  color,  bave  achieved  such  a  law  at  lone 
last.  * 

It  Is  now  Ulegal  to  discriminate  against 
any  man  in  hiring  policies  because  of  bis 
color,  black  or  white.  The  NAACP  stood  on 
that  principle.  It  weuld  be  madness  to  for- 
sake It  rvpw,  and  devastaUng  If  evidence  of 
such  coercive  pressure  were  used  as  evidence 
In  a  case  before  the  FEPC  to  prove  that  a 
white  Job  applicant  was  discriminated 
against.     Such  would  be  mwe  than  ironic 

Such  is  plainly  not  tbe  real  aim  ot  these 
demonstraUona  and  boycotts.  TTiey  are 
anticipating  discrimination,  with  good  rea- 
son, and  seeking  to  forestall  it^-after  a  long 
period  of  frustrating,  quiet  attempts  at 
persuasion. 

Nevertheless.  rlghUy  or  wrongly,  it  Is  clear 
that  a  good  many  people  do  not  have  full 
confidence  In  NAACP  leadership  to  represent 
their  principles  of  human  rights.  There's  no 
point  hiding  from  that  reality 

«Hn''^  ^"  ^*^^  *^  «^  »°d  doubtless 
win  make  great  oontrlbuUona  to  the  cause 
of  colored  people  and  of  human  rights,  not 
the  least  of  these  being  the  Job  of  keeping 

rplm.  f"v.P*"~'^'y  ^°*  touched  by  the 
realities  of  the  situation  from  comfortably 

J^H^''/''**.""*  '^"^  'snortng  the  fact  that  dis- 
crimination exists. 

It  does  exist.    It  handicaps  people  in  our 
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society  from  reaching  their  f uU  potential  It 
handicaps  our  society  from  reaching  its  full 
potential.  ^    «  luxi 

We  need  an  active,  strong  commission  of 
human  relaUons.  We  need  an  officially  sup- 
ported— and  financially  supported— commis- 
sion that  can  and  will  operate  in  many  areaa 
more  effectively  than  any  other  kind  of  or- 
ganization, and  that  can  point  out  targets 
for  reftMin  in  a  way  tbat  will  have  public 
confidence  in  the  Justice  of  the  targets  on 
the  groimds  of  discrimination. 

The  lack  of  too  high  a  fever  in  the  Peoria 
situation,  and  the  number  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple with  good  sense  Involved  in  It,  gives  us  a 
golden  opportunity  to  get  these  problems 
solved  In  the  best  possible  way  and  with  the 
least  risk  of  serlsus  trouble,  or  long  con- 
tinued injustloe,  either  one. 

Let's  make  the  most  of  that  opportunity— 
not  fritter  it  away  waiting  for  the  naUonal 
uproar  to  gel-worse. 

Peoria  can  be  a  leader  in  this  field— and 
get  it  over  with— and  save  ourselves  years  of 
struggle  and  pain  affecting  both  Negro  and 
white. 
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RECORD   at   $1.60   per    month   or   for  slrs-le 
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charge  of  3  cents).    Also,  orders  from  Meta- 

f^^B  ^°^Kr^  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  tt  is 
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♦v'^^^.^i^^""  Printer,  under  the  direction  if 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  tl.e 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  ^credit   (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  28,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized    bookdealers   and   quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the   Government.     The   Superintendent    of 
Documents   shaU    prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcaUona   by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  tbe  sale  of  Got- 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
a£  Shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  tbe  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 

?up"'2?*'°*   ^^^-  ^°^^'  ""*  *^'   "^^^  '^^ 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
gWe  information  thereof  to  the  GoveriJment 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record  ^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
f^n^^l'  ^^P'-^^^tlve,  or  Delegate,  extract! 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 

LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  k 
document  not  ah-eady  provided  for  by  law 

^"^1,°^^  ^^^"^  ^'  ^™«  »^a"  b«  accompa." 
nl«l  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.    Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent  office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports  or  documents  in  response  to  inquirier 
from    Congress   shall   submit   therewith    an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
^S^.^T"^'-    Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
latlng  to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenu    not    exceeding    60    pagM    ma 
Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  140,  p    1938).  ^ 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  bS  refl^S 
^ed  ately  to  the  Committee  on  iSSi 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  wbo.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  tbe  probable  cost  of  tSI 

py,»i^?^.P':^''^^  "P°*^  ^^  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


Roand  Top,  Tex.,  Has  Century-Old 
Outstanding  July  4  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TIXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  YARBOROtTGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  historic  town  of  Round  Top, 
Payette  County,  Tex.,  was  settled  during 
the  days  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Fa- 
mous men  lived  there.  It  was  an  in- 
fluential point  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Republic  and  the  State. 

One  hundred  twelve  years  ago  Round 
Top  began  an  all-out  celebration  of  the 
Pourth  of  July.  This  tribute  to  the 
founding  of  our  Nation  is  still  paid  on 
Indep>endence  Day  each  each  year  at 
Round  Top.  I  challenge  any  other  tow^n 
In  the  United  States  of  similar  popula- 
tion to  match  Round  Top.  Tex.,  In  Its 
fervent  and  thorough  dedication  of  Its 
Pourth  of  July  celebration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Houston  Post  of  Sun- 
day, June  30,  1963,  under  the  title 
"Rovmd  Top  Knows  How  To  Celebrate 
Fourth:  For  112  Years,  a  Grand  Tradi- 
tion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hoxiston  Post.  June  30,  1963] 
Round    Tof    Knows     How    To     Celebratk 
FouBTH — Fob       112       Years.       a       Grand 
Tradition 

( By  Marguerite  Johnston ) 
Round    Top. — The    historic    old    town    of 
Round  Top,  Tex.,  population  124,  Is  getting 
ready  to  celebrate  Its  112th  observance  of 
the  Fourth  of  July. 

Perhaps  the  smallest  Incorporated  com- 
mxinity  In  the  State  with  a  functioning 
government.  Round  Top  had  Its  first  celebra- 
Uon  on  July  4,  1851. 

But  Round  Top  was  not  new  by  Texas 
standards. 

A  few  German  settlers  came  Into  Fayette 
County  before  the  county  was  organized. 

But  most  of  the  early  settlers  at  Round 
Top  were  Americans  of  English  stock — the 
Ledbctters,  Flacks,  McOulres,  Taylors, 
Pullens.  Hills,  Wades,  Waldens,  Roblsons. 
Galthers,   and   Townsends   among   them. 

The  pioneer  settlers  had  Indians  to  flght. 
land  to  clear  and  independence  to  win. 

The  Townsend  family  had  more  men  In 
the  San  Jacinto  campaign  than  any  other 
family.  And  Joel  Roblson  was  one  of  tiie 
party  who  captured  Santa  Anna. 

Roblson  was  the  only  Texan  who  could 
•peak  Spanish,  and  took  Santa  Ana  up 
behind  him  on  his  saddle  for  the  ride  back 
to  camp. 

In  gratitude.  Santa  Ana  gave  Robls<Mi  a 
handsomely  embroidered  vest,  which  all  the 
young  men  of  Roxind  Top  borrowed  to  wear 
when  they  married. 
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The  American  settlers  came  to  grow  cot- 
ton on  the  rich  black  soil,  and  established 
a  plantation  society. 

They  worshipped  at  the  Florida  Chapel 
and  sent  their  <dilldren  to  the  Round  Top 
Academy  on  the  Ledbetter  Plantation. 

But  in  1842,  Coxmt  Joseph  Boos-Waldeck. 
a  cou-sin  of  Queen  Victoria,  came  to  Texas 
as  representative  of  the  Adelsvereln  to  settle 
colonies  In  Texas. 

The  Adelsvereln  paid  $3,321  for  4,248  acres 
of  rich  farming  land — 75  cents  an  acre. 
Spending  a  total  of  $22,000,  the  agent  added 
house,  barns,  and  slaves  until  Nassau  Farm 
was  a  famous  show  place. 

Ill  fated  as  a  project,  Nassau  became  under 
Prince  Carl  of  Solms-Braunfels  the  scene  of 
horse  races  and  $15,000  feasts. 

Kit  Taylor,  with  200  slaves.  Was  the  largest 
slave  holder  In  the  county. 

By  1850,  Round  Top  had  a  popvUatlon  of 
150,  two  stores,  two  blacksmith  shops,  two 
taverns,  a  post  office,  and  a  line  of  triweekly 
stages. 

It  had  got  Its  name  from  a  big  white  oc- 
tagonal house — Soergel's  House — which  liad  a 
tower  on  top  visible  for  mUes. 

Beginning  in  1850,  the  German  settlers  be- 
gan buying  town  lots,  and  they  built  houses 
of  stone  similar  to  those  they  had  known 
In  Germany.  Ehrgott  Bauer  and  Conrad 
Schuddemagen  were  the  first  Germans  to  buy 
In  town. 

At  the  first  Pourth  of  July  celebration  In 
1851.  H.  Ledbetter,  town  marshal,  led  the 
procession,  and  Isaac  Lafayette  Hill  of 
Round  Top,  a  hero  of  San  Jacinto,  gave  the 
main  address. 

After  dinner,  toasts  were  drunk  to  "The 
American  Union — may  we  live  to  see  its  pres- 
ervation and  that  lU  dissolution  may  be  as 
distant  as  the  end  of  time." 

A  decade  later.  Round  Top  was  marching 
off  to  Join  the  Confederacy. 

The  Round  Top  Mounted  Infantry  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  p.  F.  Ernest.  The 
Round  Top  guftrUlas  were  under  Capt.  J.  C. 
Galthers.  The  present  maycM-'s  grandfather 
was  among  those  who  went  off  the  to  that 
war,    never    to    retiirn. 

Round  Top  saw  no  reason  to  give  up  cele- 
brating the  Pourth  of  July. 

At  the  war's  end.  Federal  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  town,  and  a  carpetbag  government 
took  over. 

Kit  Taylor  walked  away  from  his  planta- 
tion— leaving  the  chickens,  geese,  pea  fowls, 
farm  Implements,  horses  and  cattle  untend- 
ed,  leaving  the  newly  freed  slaves  without 
leculershlp  or  employment. 

Most  of  the  American-English  planters 
moved  out  rapidly  after  the  war,  and  in- 
creasingly the  Germans  moved  in. 

The  Reverend  Adam  Neuthard.  organized  a 
Bethlehem  Lutheran  congregation  of  1866, 
and  the  present  day  massive  old  stone  church 
with  flying  buttresses  was  completed  in  1867. 

Traugott  Wantke  built  the  pipe  organ, 
carving  each  pipe  from  the  native  cedars 

Mr.  Neuthard,  reputedly  a  master  of  He- 
brew, Greek.  Latin.  French,  German,  and 
English,  opened  Round  Top's  first  boarding 
school. 

In  1870,  Round  Top  applied  for  a  charter 
In  a  move  to  throw  ovct  carpetbag  rxxle,  and 
In  1877  was  Incorporated  by  the  legislature. 

In  the  20th  century.  Round  Top's  young 
people  have  gone  off  to  college  and  to  wars. 
Some  come  back.    Newcomers  move  in. 

To  maintain  the  dignity  of  being  an  incor- 


porated city,  Roimd  Top  must  pay  fw  a 
great  many  public  services  which  a  less  in- 
dependent community  might  turn  over  to 
the  county  budget. 

The  city  government,  the  Round  Top  Rifle 
Association,  and  the  Do-Your  Duty  Club  keep 
the  town  the  pleasant,  self -sufficient  place 
it  Is. 

Oldest  is  the  government,  now  composed 
of  Mayor  Don  Nagel,  Aldermen  Herman  Bir- 
kelbach  (secretary)  Dennis  Sacks,  Wesley  Al- 
bers,  and  Bobby  Banlk.  Town  marshal  for 
the  past  44  years  is  Ernest  Emmrich. 

The  Round  Top  Rifle  Association,  chartered 
in  1873  Is  the  chief  sponsor  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Pourth  of  July  celebration, 
parade,  and  barbecue.  Wesley  Kraus  is  presi- 
dent. Paul  Jaster  vice  president,  Aubrey 
Markwardt  secretary,  and  Johnny  Krause 
treasvirer. 

The  Do-Your-Duty  Club,  youngest  of  the 
three,  was  fovmded  in  1935  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  public  square.  Its  first  presi- 
dent was  Mrs.  Willie  Sacks,  and  the  club 
painted  the  townhall,  planted  shrubs,  paved 
the  sidewalks,  and  took  on  the  task  of  main- 
taining the  streets  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
square. 

Past  presidents  are  Mesdames  Lydla  Pricks, 
Stella  Schlabach,  Delia  Sacks.  Lydla  Nagel, 
Lucille  Birkelbach,  and  Sedle  Knutzen. 

Under  the  present  president,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Murphy,  the  17  members  have  given  bazaars 
and  picnics  familiar  to  women's  organiza- 
tions everywhere  to  finance  essential  commu  - 
nity  projects — including  remodeling  the  fire 
house. 

Almost  everyone  in  town  is  busy  now  get- 
ting ready  lor  the  Fourth  of  J\ily  parade 
which  win  begin  at  10  a.m.— Just  as  the  pa- 
rade began  in  1851.  Last  year,  218  mounted 
riders.  7  covered  wagons,  gaily  decoratel 
floats,  and  antique  buggies  and  cars  and 
wagons  formed  the  parade. 

Former  Mayor  J.  O.  Banlk.  who  as  teacher 
and  writer  collects  Roxmd  Top  lore,  was  the 
speaker. 

This  year  the  parade  will  begin  at  10,  bar- 
becue will  be  served  at  noon  at  the  Rlfie 
Association,  a  baseball  game  will  be  played 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  dance  will  be  held  f.t 
night. 

After  112  years.  Round  Top  knows  how  to 
celebrate  the  Pourth  of  July. 


Language    Played    Domiiuuit     Role    in 
Convertion  of  Slovaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   MXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  delivery  of  the  ofUcial  prayer  on 
Monday  by  the  Reverend  Michael  J.  Chu- 
rak,  supreme  chaplain  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America,  he 
mentioned  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
apostles  of  the  Slovak  nation,  who 
brought  Christianity  to  the  people  of 
present  Slovakia  11  centuries  ago. 
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In    order   to    encourage    the    present 
generation  to  learn  langiiages,  which  Is 
being  done  by  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  recalled  that 
knowledge  of  languages  played  a  domi- 
nant role  in  converting  the  Slav  people, 
as  explained  In  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Sclranka,  American-Slovak 
Journalist  of  Passaic.  N.J. : 
Lancxtacs  or  ntx  Pxort^  Platkd  a  OoMiNAirr 
Roui    IN    CONvnsioN    or    Slovaks    1.100 
Tbaks   Ago   bt   SS.   Ctbil   aito    Mxthooius 
(By  John  C.  Sclranka) 

We  often  bear  tliat  history  repeats  itself. 
This  we  can  apply  to  the  mission  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  II  centuries  ago  to  oxir 
Slovak  and  Slavonic  ancestors  and  our  life 
l3  America. 

When  we  analyse  the  history  of  American 
Slovaks  and  their  progress,  we  must  admit 
that  the  same  Is  true  about  our  pioneers  In 
this  great  country  as  It  was.  when  Slovak 
Ruler  Rastlslav  Invited  apostles  SS.  Cyril 
ax.d  Methodius  to  Slovakia  In  86S. 

During  this  lltb  centennial  of  the  Slovak 
apostles  we  find  that  even  though  Red 
Prague  U  today  exploiting  this  lltb  cen- 
te.nary  tcM  Oominunlst  advantage  and  propa- 
ganda. It  remains  a  fact  that  the  popularity 
ot  these  Slav  apostles  Is  greatest  here  In  our 
own  United  States.  Why?  No  place,  either 
In  Gommunlst  Czechoslovakia.  Russia.  Bul- 
garia, or  Yugoslavia,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
count  that  many  churches  and  societies 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  SS  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  as  here  In  our  own  America  in 
the  past  century. 

T?  us.  who  have  been  trained  and  adopted 
the  ciUture  of  the  Western  clvUlzatlon  and 
the  spirit  of  religious  and  political  tolerance. 
It  may  seem  sometimes  strange.  Lf  not  sur- 
prising to  observe  what  an  Importance  our 
Slavonic  pioneers  and  especially  our  Slovak 
elders  have  given  these  two  saints.  The  Slo- 
vak language  and  Slovak  ciistoms  are  after 
all  matters  at  pure  belief  and  Idealism  and 
theee  matters  are  very  often  hard  to  under- 
stand, if  not  completely  misunderstood  es- 
pecially among  the  young  generation.  No 
matter  how  old.  or  young  we  are.  it  re- 
mains a  matter  of  fact  that  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  were  great  in  evoy  respect.  They 
left  behind  an  enormous  and  Interesting 
story.  Of  all  the  pieces  we  have  gathered 
together,  we  witness  that  the  greatness  of 
their  deeds  and  the  greatness  of  their  spirit, 
with  which  they  have  operated  in  their  times, 
is  almost  incredible. 

We  have  but  before  lis  a  question :  why  did 
our  fathers  dedicate  these  many  churches 
to  the  tuo  saints?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion can  be  found  In  the  tradiUon  Itself. 
The  ansmer,  however,  is  that  it  was  because 
when  ou-  fathers  arrived  In  this  country 
everything  was  completely  strange  to  them 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  people  of  all 
nationalities  an  it  took  years  of  hard  effort 
to  master  the  new  and  strange  official 
languagt.  We  know  for  a  fact,  that  the 
English  language  was  a  barrier  and  if  one 
wants  to  master  it  even  on  the  elementary 
level,  it  certainly  does  raise  problems  even 
to  our  young  generation  born  and  raised  In 
the  United  States.  The  English  language 
was  certainly  the  cause  and  a  strong  reason 
why  our  fathers  gathered  together  and  de- 
cided to  write  to  bishops  In  Slovakia  for 
Slovak  {M-iests.  And  then  on,  \inder  their 
guidance,  they  built  their  little  churches 
and  center's  throughout  all  the  places,  where 
they  havfi  found  employment.  The  story 
behind  this  story  is  that  every  one  of  these 
priests,  wtio  was  sent  by  the  bishops  of 
Slovakia  to  our  United  States,  did  In  fact 
the  same  tliat  SS.  Oyrll  and  Methodl\is  had 
done  1,10(>  years  ago.  They  were  simple 
mlssionarlts  and  this  because  of  the  request 
our  fathers  have  made  to  the  bishops  in 
Slovakia.     The  Idea  is  thus  absolutely  identi- 


cal with  that  of  ^MXttr  Rastlslav.  who  dis- 
patched his  ambassadors  to  the  Kmperor 
Michael  3d  with  request  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  send  to  our  forefathers  holy  men,  who 
could  preach  the  word  of  Ood  In  their  own 
tongue.  Is  there  perhaps  any  other  proof 
necessary,  that  the  story  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  did  repeat  Itself  here  In  our  own 
beloved  country? 

Oolng  further,   the   two  salnU   are   great, 
because    they    have    mastered    the    Slavonic 
language  and  so  made  themselves  understood 
among    the    Slavonic    tribes    and    nations. 
They    knew    it   so    well,    that    some    historic 
sources  consider  them  of  being  of  Slavonic 
descent.     We  do  not  know  this  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  because  they  mastered  several  other 
languages  as  easily  as  Slavonic  and  they  were 
considered    In    Constantinople   as   diplomats 
and  respected  learned  men      The  mission,  to 
go  and   to  preach   Christianity   to   the   Slav 
people,    seems    not    exactly    the    only    thing 
they  could  do.     It  U  a  fact  that  they  were 
offered  comfortable  and  much  more  promls- 
slng  positions  in  Constantlople  by  the  em- 
peror himeslf.     And  most  probably  this  In- 
formation would  also  still  remain  unknown, 
if  we  would  not  have  uncovered  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Turks  sources  on  how  the  Bul- 
garians were  converted  to  C^lstlanlty.     The 
details  In  general  were  compiled  exactly  100 
years  ago.     And  the  best  part  of  this  story  Is. 
that  this  work  was  not  done  by  any  Slovak, 
but  by  two  English  ladles  knew  little  about 
them    while    visiting    Bulgaria    during    the 
observance    of    the    Millenium    of    SS.    Cyril 
and  Methodius.     On  that  occasion  we  must 
confess,     that     the     two     particular     ladles 
knew  little   about   the  Slovaks,   or  that   SS. 
Cyril   and   Methodius  were  Invited   by   their 
ruler  Rastlslav.     What  they  dldnt  know  U 
not  Important,  but  what  they  learned  Is  of 
Importance  to  everyone  of  us.  and  whether 
we  are  of  Slovak  descent  or  any  other  na- 
tionality.    They   tell  us.  that  some  80  mil- 
lion   Slavs    observed    the    Mllleniimi    of    SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius.     They  did  not   know, 
however,    how    did    St.    Cyril    got    into    the 
picture    of    converting    the    Bulgarians    to 
Christianity,  for  the  simple  reason,  because 
they  did  not  know,  that  both  of  them  went 
to   Slovakia,    after    St.    Methodius    was    suc- 
cessful in  converting  the  Bulgarians.     What 
they  did  know  is  on  the  other  hand  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  us  Slovaks,  because 
they    have    told    the    story    how    St.    Meth- 
odius who  was  in  the  Slovak  legends  known 
as  a  very  talented  painter-artist.  i>alnted  In 
the   King  Bogorls.  hunting  lodge  the  scene 
of  the  final  Judgment;  which  was  some  800 
years  later,  by  coincidence  or  knowing,  again 
reproduced  by  no  one  else  but  Mlchaelangelo 
in  the  Sistlne  Chapel  and  known  as  the  last 
Judgment  day.     Tes,  there  is  still   a  great 
story    pending   and    to   be    revealed   on    this 
particular  subject,  but  the  most  Important 
story  that  was  told  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Irby  remains  that,  of  the  women   of   noble 
birth:    King    Bogorls'    sister.     The    lady    In 
question  was   being  detained   In  Constanti- 
nople as  a  hostage  and  since  St.  Methodius 
was  concerned  in  captives  of  war.  he  on  her 
intervention    did    two    remarkable     things. 
He  prompted  the  release  of  captive  and  also 
her    and    then    he    accepted    her    invitation 
(year  889 ),  to  go  to  the  Bulgarian  Court  and 
seek   the   conversion   to  Christianity   of  her 
brother  the  king  and  the  Bulgarian  people. 
We  do  not  know  the   name  of   this    noble 
woman,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  great  story 
and  probably,  why  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
accepted   the   mission  to   the   lands  of  our 
forefathers. 

This  writer  acknowledges  with  thanks  and 
appreciation  sincere  cooperation  of  Mr.  John 
P.  Hanak,  who  Is  a  talented  researcher  on 
the  Slovak  and  Slavonic  history. 

We  also  learn  another  very  Important  news, 
that  the  Slav  nations  and  tribes  had  their 
own  alphabet,  known  as  glagolltlc.  It  Is 
stated  in  same  source,  that  it  is  not  known 


when  ot  by  whom  it  was  invented,  or  even 
where  it  was  in  use  is  not  clear.  About  the 
year  880,  It  U  said.  Cyril  Invented,  what  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  the  Cyrillic  alpha- 
bet and  this  enabled  the  Slavonic  language 
to  writing.  The  Serbians  still  employ  this 
alphabet,  while  the  Bulgarians  make  use  of 
the  modified  form  of  the  same  character, 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
has  been  in  use  In  Russia.  As  being  stated, 
there  is  an  older  and  ruder  Slavonic  alpha- 
bet called  the  glagolltlc. 


Research  on  Coal   LiqaeficatioB   Urged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WBBT    VTXOINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  a  spokesman  for  the  coal  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Eric  H.  Relchl,  has  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  re- 
search on  more  advantageous  ways  of 
utilizing  the  energy  of  coal.  Writing  In 
the  July  1,  1963,  issue  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal.  Mr.  Relchl  compares 
the  $20  million  spent  annually  on  coal 
research  with  the  $200  million  spent  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  per- 
fect nuclear  production  of  electric  en- 
ergy. He  warns  that  If  coal  Is  to  continue 
as  a  principal  source  of  energy,  suflBcient 
funds  must  be  invested  in  research  to 
overcome  the  inconveniences  of  coal  as  a 
solid  fuel,  perhaps  by  liquefying  it. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  coal-producing  regions  of  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom    the   United   Mine   Workers   Journal. 

July  1,  1963) 
CoNSOL's  Rxsearch  CHixr  Wakns:  Thx  Coal 

iNDusrmT  Had  Bxttck  Wakx  Up 
(By  Eric  H.  Relchl.  vice  president,  research. 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  noticed  that  I  am 
the  only  coal  man  on  this  panel.  Perhaps 
this  is  Just  accidental;  but  I  rather  think  it 
is  symoblic  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  coal 
Industry  toward  research.  I  believe  that  the 
industry  on  the  whole  Is  not  sold  on  either 
the  need  or  the  merits  of  research.  Yet.  it 
seems  to  me  that  rarely  has  an  industry 
needed  research  so  desperately  as  does  the 
coal  Industry  at  this  time.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  this  attitude,  let  me  tell  you  how 
It  all  looks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
coal  researcher  and  I  will  Just  briefiy  add  up 
my  own  thoughts  based  on  the  16  years  with 
the  research  division  at  Consolidation  Coal 
Co. 

First,  let  me  describe  the  setting.  Visu- 
alize, if  you  please,  a  quiet  little  mining  town 
south  of  Pittsburgh,  called  Library.  In  this 
little  town  are  located  our  research  facilities, 
recently  described  by  a  high  official  of  our 
Oovemment.  as  follows: 

"Faculties  which  are  antiquated;  a  research 
section  split  up  in  several  different  buildings, 
none  of  them  constructed  for  research  work. 
They  were  old  warehouses — they  were  old 
storehouses  Just  converted  to  handle  the  re- 
•earch." 
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While  I  might  not  descFlbe  our  facilities  In 
quite  this  way,  I  can  understand  why  they 
might  appear  so  to  someone  who  Is  accus- 
tomed to  the  glass  and  marble  palaces  one 
has  come  to  expect  today  at  research  centers. 
In  spite  of  this  setting.  I  feel  there  are  good 
reasons  to  be  proud  of  some  of  the  results 
that  have  come  out  of  these  old  storehouses 
and  warehouses  because  I  think  these  re- 
sults are  significant  and  have  been  of  Im- 
portance to  the  entire  coal  industry.  Before 
I  get  Into  these  results,  let  me  first  make  a 
few  general  comments. 

First,  Is  research  really  needed? 
My  management  thought  so  as  early  as  15 
years  ago.  Looking  at  coal's  situation  today. 
It  would  seem  to  me  at  least  that  research  Is 
even  more  needed  today;  in  fact  It  Is  desper- 
ately needed. 

I  happen  to  be  convinced  that  atomic 
energy  poses  a  threat  to  this  IndusUy  which 
Is  deadly  Indeed.  I  come  to  this  conclusion 
because  I  believe  In  research  and  because  we 
ean  look  at  the  phenomenal  results  which 
over  $1  billion  spent  on  atomic  energy  re- 
search has  already  achieved  over  the  15  years 
since  our  division  was  formed. 

Furthermore .  the  AEC  spends  research  dol- 
lars right  now  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  about 
60  cents  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined  in 
this  country,  most  of  It  aimed  at  elim- 
inating coal  as  a  source  of  electric  energy. 
In  other  words,  50  cents  per  ton  Is  what 
the  competition  spends  on  research  trying 
to  take  our  market  away.  How  much  do  we 
spend  on  keeping  it? 

Assuming  that  the  need  for  research  is 
real,  the  second  question  which  arises  is 
this:  "What  should  the  target  of  coal  re- 
search be?" 

I  am  tempted  to  add  it  all  up  In  a  very 
brief  comment  by  stating  that  research 
shoxild  try  to  overcome  the  one  unfortunate 
circumstance  which  Is  a  burden  to  cotil  and 
that  Is  the  simple  fact  that  It  is  a  solid. 
I  would  like  to  spend  more  of  my  allotted 
time  to  tell  you  what  we  at  Consol  did  to- 
ward this  end.  But  let  me  first  conunent 
on  the  other  areas  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  classification  of  "making  coal  Uquld." 
With  this  I  mean  specifically  the  use  of 
coal  in  steel  making  and  In  the  production 
of  chemicals. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  the  steel  In- 
dustry Is  spending  far  more  research  money 
trying  to  reduce  the  use  of  coke,  or  coal  for 
that  matter,  than  we  can  hope  to  match. 
Again  this  research  has  been  very  success- 
ful as  you  well  know  and.  on  the  whole, 
steelmaklng  represents,  what  I  would  think, 
a  declining  market  for  coal. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  specific  prob- 
lems regarding  the  use  of  coal  In  the  steel 
mill  which  must  be  attended  to  and  we  are 
doing  a  lot  of  It  In  our  own  laboratory, 
but  It  does  not  bit  at  the  t>aslc  marketing 
problem  coal  faces  today.  So  I  will  not 
discuss  It  any  hirther. 

If  research  on  coal  In  steelmaklng  can- 
not help  the  picture,  neither  can  research 
on  the  production  of  chemicals  solve  this 
problem.  Very  simply,  the  volume  Is  too 
■nuLll.  There  have  been  some  very  majcw  at- 
tempts to  reach  this  specific  goal,  partlc\ilar- 
ly  those  of  Union  Carbide  and  If  I  may  say 
so.  those  of  our  own.  However,  broadly 
speaking,  chemicals  are  no  solution  to  the 
problem  of  marketing  large  volumes  of  co&L 
So  let  UB  go  back  now  to  the  main  re- 
search Job:  How  to  overcome  the  disadvan- 
tage coal  carries  by  virtue  of  Its  solid  state. 
The  disadvantage  Is  a  very  real  one.  Solids 
are  expensive  t«  handle,  expensive  to  trans- 
port, and  as  a  form  of  energy,  nobody  wants 
it    (unless   we   consider  uranium   pellets). 

Our  overall  theme  song,  therefcwe,  has 
been,  and  rcxBalns  today,  to  nake  coal  over 
Into  some  sort  of  a  fluid;  to  put  It  Into 
such  a  form  that  we  can  mon»how  move 
it  through  a  piece  of  pipe — or  tor  that  mat- 
ter,  through   a   wire;    but   this    Is    another 


problem.  In  our  research  program,  this  form 
has  ranged  from  coal-water  slurry  to  Uquld 
fuels  to  plF>ellne  gas — anything  as  long  as 
It  is  a  fluid. 

Not  all-  phases  of  oxir  work  are  eqvially 
advanced,  of  course.  Right  or  wrong  we 
stairted  out  by  assigning  priorities  to  various 
parts  of  the  overall  Job.  We  had  to,  to 
keep  a  reasonable  budget  becaiise  after  all. 
we  are  only  a  single  private  company  and 
had  to  use  our  own  money.  We  did  not 
have  any  government  research  funds. 

So  the  first  Job  we  tackled  was  somehow 
to  break  down  the  transportation  bxutlen. 
As  you  know,  we  developed  and  demonstrated 
the  crosscountry  pipelining  of  coal  and  the 
utilization  of  slurry  In  power  stations. 
Whatever  you  may  wish  to  say  about  our 
pipeline  development,  its  effect  on  freight 
rates  is  undeniable. 

This  was  a  very  major  research  Job,  In- 
cluding all  phases  such  as  laboratory,  pilot 
plant  and  commercial  demonstration  of  var- 
ious aspects  of  this  technique.  I  would  like 
to  say  the  lull  potential  of  coal  pipelines  has 
never  been  fully  realized.  To  do  this  will 
require  a  much  greater  show  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  Industry,  and  also  on  the  part 
of  the  consumer.  Of  course  the  consumer 
has  atomic  energy  as  backstop;  maybe  a  little 
more  atomic  pressure  on  the  Industry  will 
bring  about  a  renewed  Interest  In  the  line. 
In  the  meantime,  at  least  we  can  enjoy 
the  new  era  of  railroad  freight  ratemaklng. 

Anjrway,  this  research  Job  Is  behind  us 
and  our  work,  as  far  as  handling  and  trans- 
portation goes,  now  centers  on  coarse,  raw 
coal.  We  are  completely  openminded  about 
this,  whether  it  Ls  wet  or  dry,  pipe  or  belt, 
truck  or  raU,  we  will  look  at  all  schemes — 
anything  which  might  cut  the  cost  between 
the  face  and  the  point  of  shipment  or  point 
of  use. 

When  we  consider  our  program  as  a  whole, 
the  coal  pipeline  appears  simply  as  a  first 
stage  of  coal  liquefaction.  It  still  alms  only 
at  coal's  existing  markets  whether  It  Is  pow- 
er or  steel.  The  next  and  technical  far  more 
difficult  Job  will  Involve  the  actual  conver- 
sion of  coal  In  order  to  enter  the  llq\ild  and 
gaseous  fuel  market.  Consider  first  the  In- 
centive to  do  this. 

If  we  process  coal  at  all.  It  will  svirely  be  at 
the  mine,  and  there  we  can  bring  to  bear 
coal's  overwhelming  advantages — the  large 
reserves,  their  geographic  location,  and, 
above  all,  the  price  at  the  mine — because  at 
the  mine  mouth,  liquid  fuels,  for  Instance 
gasoline,  costs  about  7  times  as  much  as  coal, 
and  gas  is  almost  3  times  as  much.  With 
thin  kind  of  margin,  the  chances  are  good 
for  successful  research,  and  we  have  pursued 
this  goal  ever  since  we  were  In  business. 

Now  as  far  as  the  liquid  fuel  market  is  con- 
cerned, it  is,  of  coiu^e,  a  fact  that  there  is 
an  ab\indance.  an  excess  of  such  fuels 
around.  But  this  Is  true  for  gas,  for  oil,  for 
ooal,  and  even  for  uranlimi.  The  problem  ts 
not  to  fill  a  bckdly  needed  gap  of  liquid  fuels. 
The  problem  is  to  find  a  badly  needed  new 
use  for  coal. 

The  liquid  fuel  market  is  very  large,  and  If 
our  work  should  be  successful,  maybe  the 
oil  Industry  will  permit  \ib  to  add  a  little 
sldestream  to  the  2  million  bfurels  of  liquid 
fuels  which  are  imported  Into  this  country 
dally. 

They  will,  of  course,  not  do  this  out  of 
kindness,  but  I  dont  think  we  need  any  spe- 
cial breaks.  In  fact,  if  coal  conversion  Is  not 
fully  competitive.  It  will  be  useless.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  present  state  of  this 
art. 

I  Imagine  sonne  of  you  will  have  noted  the 
newspaper  stories  about  our  process  and  the 
fact  that  OCR  may  desire  to  speed  the  devel- 
opment right  through  the  pilot  plant  phase. 
I  dont  know  whether  this  will  hai>pen  or 
not;  but  there  Is  one  thing  I  do  know.  As  a 
resxilt  of  this  Interest  by  the  Ooverxuncnt, 
this  developxDent  of  ours  has  been  checked. 


rechecked,  crosschecked,  evaluated,  and  ap- 
praised now  for  over  2  years — by  us,  by  people 
In  the  oil  Industry,  by  large  engineering 
firms  and  by  the  Government.  I  gather  thd 
consensxis  after  all  this  Is  that,  given  a  fair 
price  for  coal  and  an  adequate  return  on  in- 
vestment, the  cost  of  gasoline,  for  Instance, 
would  He  between  12  to  14  cents  per  gallon. 
It  cannot  be  tied  down  any  closer  than  that 
at  the  present  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  here  whether  this 
Is  a  gold  mine  ch-  a  barely  marginal  propo- 
sition. But  I  do  know  that  It  meaiu  one 
heck  of  a  lot  of  progress;  because  when  the 
last  major  effort  In  this  field  was  woiuid  up 
10  years  ago  by  the  Office  of  Synthetic  Fuels 
after  spending  $87  million  on  It,  the  price  of 
gasoline  from  coal  had  been  appraised  at 
around  28  to  35  cents  a  gallon. 

I  think  we  have  made  real  headway  in 
our  "old  warehouses"  In  Library  and  have 
set  a  new  standard  for  research  on  liquid 
fuels  from  coal.  No  project  now  deseives 
attention  and  much  less  any  pUot  plant  ef- 
fort If  It  is  not  at  least  as  promising.  I 
would  say  par  for  this  coxirse  has  now  l}een 
reestablished  at  a  much  lower  level. 

The  second  largest  fiuld  energy  market  Is, 
of  coiirse,  the  gas  business.  Time  is  too  short 
here  and  I  cannot  get  Into  this  in  any  detail 
but  the  production  of  pipeline  gas  frora  coal 
Is  obviously  a  very  worthwhile  objective; 
maybe  there  are  some  questions  on  this  later. 
We,  ourselves,  have  been  In  It  for  almost 
as  long  as  we  have  had  a  research  group. 
In  fact,  we  are  In  It  today  Jointly  v/lth  two 
major  gas  companies.  In  this  coiuiectlon, 
I  believe  It  Is  foolish  to  argue  as  an  alter- 
nate for  conversion  of  coal  to  liquids  or  to 
gases.  Really,  both  are  desirable  goals.  Both 
are  essentially  necessary  for  us. 

And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  I  would 
add  that  we  will  probably  find  It  desirable 
to  convert  coal  Into  gases  and  liquids  and 
electricity,  all  at  one  time;  rplit  the  solid 
oo€Q  Into  several  forms  of  fluid  energy  and 
power.  This  Is  likely  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nxxnlc  ^proach  and  Is.  In  fact,  exactly  the 
same  as  one  does  with  crude  oil. 

Let  me.  In  closing,  ask  you  for  the  one 
thing  our  work  needs  more  than  anything 
else  and  that  is  a  friendly,  receptive  atmos- 
phere to  research.  I  think  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  In  spite  of  the  present  upsurge 
In  the  coeJ  business,  the  long-rang  survival 
depends  on  continued,  rapid  change  In  all 
aspects  of  this  Industry,  In  the  mining  meth- 
ods. In  the  transportation  methods,  and  in 
the  form  In  which  coal  Is  finally  sold  to  th« 
customer. 

Research  can  develop  such  new  methods 
and  forms  and  I  hope  you  will  find  them  to 
your  liking  and  will  be  ready  to  adopt  them 
as  fast  as  they  become  available.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  acceptance,  coal  research  will. 
Indeed,  remain  stillborn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  has 
set  a  pattern  of  State  support  for  the 
arts  which  is  being  emulated  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  State  governments  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  movement  has  been  spreading 
rapidly  but  unevenly  in  form  and  phin. 
ThlLs  development  is  a  welcome  response 
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by  the  people  to  the  growing  conscious- 
ness of  the  place  of  the  visual  and  per- 
forming arts  In  our  Nation's  life,  and  It 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged.  A 
national  agency  Is  essential  to  provide 
continuing  stimulation  and  standards  In 
the  distribution  of  our  creative  resources. 
This  Is  the  service  which  can  be  rendered 
by  a  U.S.  Arts  Foundation  such  as  the 
one  I  have  proposed  In  my  bill  and  In 
the  bill  submitted  by  Senator  Humphriy, 
and  which  was  emphasized  In  the  report 
of  Augxist  Heckscher,  the  President's 
consultant  on  the  arts. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra  League  in  San 
Francisco,  John  H.  MacPadyen,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts,  called  attention  to  the  es- 
sential role  of  Government  In  any  pro- 
gram to  develop  r.he  Nation's  cultural  re- 
sources. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRO  Mr.  MacFadyen's  address  en- 
titled "America's  Approach  to  the  Arts." 
which  was  delivered  at  the  convention 
keynote  luncheon,  June  20,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Ajcbuca's  Afpeoach  to  the  Axts 
(Addrflfla  by  John  H.  MacFadyen) 

The  subject  of  today's  meeting  Is  an  ap- 
Qroprlate  challenge  for  the  combined  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra League  and  Community  Arts  CouncUs 
Inc.  The  American  approach,  like  the 
American  dream,  is  a  popular  and  ex- 
tremely vague  epithet.  It  has  be«n  subject 
to  Intense  and  personal  Interpretation  and 
Interpolation,  and  I  dont  need  to  point  out 
that  It  doesn't  take  much  Interpolation  to 
turn  epithet  Into  epltpah.  Sometimes  I'm 
afraid  that  that  may  be  what's  happening  to 
the  American  approach.  At  the  moment, 
America's  approach  to  the  arts  Ls  not  work- 
ing: It's  not  working  because  It  is  not  total, 
and  I.  for  one.  am  convinced  that  It  won't 
work  until  It  Is  total.  We  are  still  arguing 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  Government 
support  for  the  arts,  but  the  argument  gen- 
erally revolves  around  whether  or  not  Gov- 
ernment support  should  replace  other  sources 
of  patronage,  or  will  replace  other  sources 
of  patronage.  The  question  Is  not  either/or. 
It's  both.  In  fact  It's  more  than  both.  It's 
all. 

There  has  been  a  peculiar  tradition  In  the 
development  of  patronage  In  general  and 
patronage  for  the  arts  In  particular  to  look 
on  each  succeeding  source  as  It  emerges  as 
the  final  salvation.  At  least  this  has  been 
true  In  the  succession  of  the  benevolent  In- 
dividual, the  foundation,  the  university,  cor- 
porations and  business,  and  to  some  extent 
Ubor.  It  has  been  a  little  like  watching 
children  on  a  treasure  hunt — as  each  new 
clue  Is  discovered  they  all  rush  to  the  hiding 
place  certain  that  they  will  find  the  grand 
prize.  In  arts  patronage,  the  latest  rock  to 
be  turned  over  revealed  government,  and 
everyone  has  rushed  In  to  scramble  the  hear- 
ing records  with  laments  and  demands. 
Characteristic  of  the  analogy  there  have,  of 
course,  been  some  who  have  contented  them- 
selves with  minor  prizes,  withdrawing  from 
the  search  and  secretly  hiding  them  from  the 
others.  But  generally  Just  about  everyone 
has  Jxunped  into  tlve  fray. 

Now  even  Goverament  is  not  a  simple  sin- 
gle source  of  patronage.  It  Is  complex  and 
multiple  and  there  exists  within  It  a  wide 
range  of  legitimate  concerns.  Government 
includes  at  least  municipal  and  county  gov- 
ernment, at  least  the  executive,  conservation, 
education,  health,  correction,  public  service 


and  commerce  divisions  of  State  government, 
and  at  least  some  of  the  present  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  Including 
the  executive  branch  and  State,  Defense,  In- 
terior, Commerce  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Beginning  back  there  with  the  all-Impor- 
tant benevolent  Individual,  I  have  just  listed 
21  potentially  significant  sources  of  patron- 
age. There  may  be  others,  but  until  these  21 
are  assuming  their  approprtate  shares  In  a 
logically  Interrelated  way  I  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  America's  approach  to  the  arts. 

As  director  of  the  New  York  State  Council 
on  the  Arts,  my  specific  knowledge  Is  largely 
limited  to  only  one  of  these  21  sources,  the 
executive  branch  of  State  government.  But 
aside  from  some  conunent  on  our  program 
I  would  like  to  examine  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  developing  SUte  support  across  the 
United  States. 

Around  the  end  of  March.  I  forwarded 
copies  of  the  report.  "New  York  State  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts.  1962,"  to  the  governors  of  the 
50  States.  In  an  accompanying  letter  I 
asked  them  four  general  questions.  So  far, 
we  have  received  30  replies,  from  Alaska. 
Arlsona.  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia,  IlUnoU.  Ken- 
tucky. Louisiana,  Maryland.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Missouri. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  North 
Carolina.  Ohio.  Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Virginia.  Washing- 
ton. Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

To  my  first  question.  "Is  support  for  the 
arts  considered  a  legitimate  concern  of  your 
State  government?"  18  gave  a  categorical 
yes.  none  answered  flatly  no.  2  gave  no  an- 
swer. 8  were  Indefinite  and  4  felt  that  the 
question  was  premature  on  a  State  policy 
level.  Personally.  I  was  surprised  and  Im- 
pressed to  find  two-fifths  of  our  States  ac- 
cepting without  question  the  principle  of 
State  support  for  the  arts.  This  alone  Is  a 
remarkably  encouraging  sign.  Without 
Identifying  the  source,  let  me  give  you  a 
selection  of  these  answers: 

"I  do  think  that  support  for  the  arts  Is  a 
legitimate  concern  of  State  government.  Of 
course,  the  extent  to  which  such  support  may 
be  extended  must  necessarily  depend  on  re- 
sources,  financial   and    otherwise." 

And  from  another.  "I  believe  that  support 
for  the  arts  on  the  part  of  State  government 
Is  both  proper  and  beneficial,  providing  al- 
ways that  support  is  given  In  such  a  way  as 
to  Insure  complete  freedom  of  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  artist." 

Or  another.  "I  would  certainly  say  that 
we  consider  support  for  the  arts  a  legitimate 
concern  of  State  government.  However.  I 
feel  that  such  support  does  not  necessarily 
mean  direct  financial  outlay  since  the  pat- 
tern of  operation  of  various  other  State  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  gives  a  great  deal  of 
support  at  the  present  time.  I  am  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  kind  of  sup|}ort  that  comes 
from  the  extension  services  of  our  various 
colleges  and  universities." 

And  still  another  says,  "It  Is  my  personal 
feeling  that  tke  State  governments  have  a 
very  definite  role  to  play  In  this  area  as  a 
means  of  enabling  our  citizens  to  enjoy  richer 
and  more  complete  personal  lives." 

These  are  personal  expressions  from  some 
of  our  governors. 

My  second  question  asked.  "Does  your 
State  have  a  long-range  plan  for  developing 
Its  cultural  resources?"  and  here  the  pic- 
ture becomes  a  bit  more  clouded.  Only 
three  answered  yes,  the  rest  were  indefinite, 
and  the  three  yeses  implied  a  somewhat  lim- 
ited interpretation  of  the  expression,  "cul- 
tural resources."  In  many  Instances,  how- 
ever, it  was  Indicated  that  State  commis- 
sions had  been  established  with  this  plan- 
ning as  part  of  their  responsibility.  In  New 
York,  long-range  planning  Is  Implicit  In  our 
legislation,  but  the  council  is  no  where  near 
the  point  where  long-range  goals  could  be 
more  than  loosely  defined. 


Questions  3  and  4  were  more  difficult  to 
answer:  "What,  In  your  opinion.  Is  the  ap- 
propriate relationship  of  State  patronage  to 
the  creative  artist:  the  performing  artist; 
the  institutions  for  Interpretation  of  the 
visual  and  performing  arts?"  and  "can  you 
suggest  ways  in  which  the  State  can  encour- 
age the  development  of  all  other  potential 
sources  of  patronage  for  the  arts?  " 

Those  that  did  answer  suggested  tech- 
niques that  State  governments  will  attempt 
to  develop.  Seven,  Including  New  York,  ap- 
pear to  have  legislated  arts  councils  or  com- 
missions with  broad  responsibility  to  all  the 
arts.  Three  have  less  formal  commissions 
made  up  of  private  citizens  or  appointed  by 
the  Governor  without  specific  legislation. 
Seven  States  are  limited  to  giving  some  di- 
rect support  to  museums,  historical  socle- 
ties,  symphony  orchestras  and  other  per- 
forming arts,  or  festivals.  The  remainder 
appear  to  limit  their  support  to  direct  edu- 
cation. 

The  New  York  State  Council  on  the  ArU. 
established  In  1960.  Is.  as  I  said,  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  State  government.  It 
Is  generally  charged  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  and  appreciation  of  the  arts.  The 
State  department  of  education  supports 
numerous  programs  of  direct  arts  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  the  State  uni- 
versity system,  the  libraries,  and  the  State 
museum.  We  feel  that  the  department  of 
conservation  should  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  public  facilities  for  the  arts 
and  in  the  preservation  of  important  build- 
ings and  other  significant  works  of  art.  The 
departments  of  health  and  correction  can 
use  the  arts  in  Imaginative  ways  in  search- 
ing for  solutions  to  their  problems;  the 
department  of  public  service  can  also  help 
with  the  development  of  facilities,  and  the 
department  of  commerce  Is  responsible  for 
presenting  the  States  artistic  or  cultural 
Image  to  the  Nation  and  the  world.  I  would 
hope  that  eventually  the  State  arts  coun- 
cil would  be  able  tq  function  as  an  effec- 
tive coordinating  agency  for  these  many 
and  diversified  programs.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  exploring  our  Inunedlate  responsl- 
bUltles. 

The  council's  programs  fall  Into  four 
categories.  The  touring  professional  per- 
forming arts  program  Is  devised  to  make  It 
possible  for  communities  throughout  the 
State  to  present  the  highest  quality  con- 
certs, theater,  opera,  and  ballet  and  dance. 
Our  support  Is  to  the  local  sponsors  to  permit 
their  offering  approved  companies  within 
prescribed  ticket  price  limitations.  Similar- 
ly, top  quality  exhibitions  of  the  visual  arts 
are  circulated  to  local  museums,  schools  or 
colleges,  or  arts  centers,  with  council  sup- 
port. The  educational  program  supports 
the  introduction  of  professional  perform- 
ances and  other  direct  projects  Into  the 
public  schools.  The  special  projects  pro- 
gram is  primarily  devoted  to  Improving  the 
opportunities  for  the  emerging  creative  or 
performing  artist  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The 
technical  assistance  program  is  designed  to 
Improve  the  standards  of  amateur  commu- 
nity arts  through  providing  expert  consul- 
tation  to   the    local   organizations. 

While  these  four  categories  loosely  define 
our  operations  we  are  constantly  searching 
for  ways  to  encourage  logical  cooperation 
among  organizations  with  similar  objectives. 
The  council  recently  helped  to  guide  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  New  York  State  opera 
league  with  this  In  mind.  You  will  be  In- 
terested here  In  our  studies  of  the  symphony 
orchestras  In  New  York  State  being  under- 
taken by  the  American  Sjrmphony  Orchestra 
League  staff.  Preliminary  findings  indicate 
that  163  orchestras  were  surveyed  including 
33  which  were  unclassified  due  to  lack  of 
response  and  26  currently  defunct  or  with 
temporarily  suspended  seasons.  Of  the  re- 
maining 104.  3  are  classified  as  major 
orchestra,  2  as  metropolitan  orchestra,  8  as 
other   professional    orchestras,    63    as   com- 
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mvmlty  orchestras,  26  as  college  and  univer- 
sity orchestras  and  3  as  youth  orchestras. 
These  classifications  follow  tiie  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  categories  used 
to  designate  the  financial  scope  of  an  orches- 
tra's operations. 

Following  the  council's  regional  division 
of  the  State,  the  geographical  groupings  In- 
dicate 13  orchestras  In  the  8  counties  of  the 
western  area,  13  In  the  12  counties  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  area,  9  in  the  9  counties  of  the 
central  area.  5  orchestras  in  the  11  eastern 
area  counties.  6  in  the  13  counties  of  the 
Adirondack  area,  and  59  orchestras  In  the  9 
counties  of  Metropolitan  New  York  City  area. 
In  a  summary  of  the  findings  of  the  survey, 
Mrs.  Thompson  noted  that  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  known  orchestras  In  the 
United  States  were  In  New  York  State  and, 
of  these,  approximately  two- thirds  have  t)een 
founded  In  the  past  20  years.  New  York 
State's  orchestras  play  at  least  1.200  concerts 
each  ye«u-  to  an  estimated  audience  of  about 
2  million  persons,  exclusive  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Gross  annual  expenditures  for 
orcheetral  operations  total  about  95  million 
of  which  45  percent  must  be  raised  through 
patronage. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  Initiate  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  survey  which  will  seek  some 
specific  answers  to  the  question  of  how 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
these  orchestras  may  contribute  to  Increas- 
ing audiences  and  patronage  and  raising  the 
standards  of  performance. 

This  Is  an  indication  of  what  New  York 
State,  executive  branch.  Is  trying  to  accom- 
plish with  its  one  twenty-first  of  the  total 
patronage  picture.  I  think  It  Is  a  gratifying 
start,  but  In  terms  of  the  potential,  our 
achievement  Is  extremely  modest.  I  have  also 
suggested  the  nationwide  climate  developing 
for  broadening  State  sxipport.  Each  State 
has  its  particular  artistic  Indentlty  and  to 
this  extent  the  programs  that  emerge  will 
naturally  differ. 

They  will,  however,  have  certain  considera- 
tions In  common.  These  I  have  pointed  out 
in  a  general  guide  to  State  support  pro- 
grams prepared  In  answer  to  the  numerous 
requests  for  information  received  In  our  of- 
fice.   They  Include : 

Motives:  There  will  be  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives behind  Interest  In  State  sxipport.  What 
these  motives  may  be  Is  of  relatively  little 
importance  provided  they  are  recognized  for 
what  they  are  and  for  their  potential  dan- 
ger to  the  overall  concern.  It  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  anyone  who  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  development  and 
support  of  a  symphony  orchrestra  to  totally 
abandon  this  devotion  In  order  to  promote 
a  broader  artistic  concept.  But  If  the  sole 
ambition.  In  urging  a  State  program,  is 
limited  to  improving  the  specific  economic 
welfare  to  that  orchestra,  the  protagonist 
will  be  Ul-sulted  to  exercise  any  substantial 
Influence  on  that  State  program.  Specialized 
Interest  and  knowledge  Is  indispensable  to 
development  but  it  must  not  become  exclu- 
sive. 

Public  persuasion:  In  approaching  a  legis- 
lature, as  well  in  fact  as  any  recalcitrant 
source  of  potential  patronage,  our  sins  of 
omission  are  enormous.  Too  frequently  an 
obscure  obligation  Is  Implied  without  proper 
(definition  or  Justification.  These  people 
are  human  beings  with  diverse  personal 
backgrounds  and  interests;  they  become  a 
majority  when  there  Is  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  Importance  of  their  collective  action. 
Social  welfare  legislation  is  enacted  not  be- 
cause each  legislator  has  personally  experi- 
enced poverty,  sickness,  and  Ignorance,  but 
because  he  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  moral  and 
indeed  the  political  implications  of  his  con- 


cern for  these  inequities.  It  is  less  Important 
to  convert  the  leglslatxu-e  into  art  lovers  than 
it  is  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  arts  in  the  development  of 
society. 

Legislation:  The  preparation  of  legislation 
for  Introduction  into  a  State  legislature  Is. 
of  course,  a  highly  technical  task  and  de- 
mands the  attention  of  competent  legal 
counsel.  State  constitutions  differ  and 
specific  bills  win  be  developed  within  the 
limitations  determined  therein. 

Goals  and  techniques:  The  principal  func- 
tion of  State  8uppK>rt  is  to  encourage  higher 
standards  in,  and  greater  public  exposure  to 
all  the  arts.  An  Initial  survey  will  be  helpful 
in  generally  determining  the  extent  and  qual- 
ity of  a  State's  cultural  resources,  their  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  existing  sources  of  sup- 
port, and  their  appeal  to  the  public  Interest. 
While  much  of  this  Information  will  be  sta- 
tistical the  quality  evaluation  should  l>c 
candid  and  professional.  The  main  func- 
tion of  this  survey  will  be  to  determine  a 
I>olnt  of  departure  toward  the  establishment 
of  broad  goals.  These  goals  should  be  real- 
istically projected  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  general  planning  for  their  achievement 
should  follow. 

A  State  goal  of  better  art  for  more  people 
deals  essentially  with  the  interpretive.  Be- 
fore many  States  can  make  significant  prog- 
ress toward  this  goal  In  all  the  arts  they 
must  develop  public  recognition  of  and  inter- 
est in  quality,  and  general  and  special  educa- 
tional programs  directed  toward  sustaining 
this  interest  and  eventually  producing  this 
quality.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  population 
pattern  is  such  that  Interstate  cooperation 
Is  the  most  logical  approach.  Frequently 
this  may  require  the  subordination  of  "State 
pride,"  but  I  hope  we  have  reached  the  point 
in  national  maturity  where  this  ideal  can  be 
achieved. 

In  the  establishment  of  broad  goals  and 
the  development  of  techniques  professioi^al 
advisers  can  play  a  crucial  role.  They  should 
be  chosen  for  their  special  ability  to  relate 
their  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  par- 
ticular program  of  a  given  State;  they  may 
well  be  the  most  effective  protection  against 
Government  support  becoming  Government 
control. 

Stripped  of  the  various  disguises  Intended 
to  make  It  acceptable  to  the  public  and  palat- 
able to  the  lawmaker,  we  are  dealing  finally, 
as  I  have  said,  with  another  source  of  patron- 
age to  the  arts:  The  State  government.  To 
play  the  role  of  patron  In  any  field  Involves 
the  risk  of  the  delusion  that  patronage,  in 
Itself,  can  create.  In  ttie  end,  this  is  the 
special  gift  of  talent  to  a  human  soul.  Mo- 
tives behind  patronage  are  as  diverse  as  Its 
sources,  whether  Individual,  foundation,  busi- 
ness or  the  various  levels  of  Gtovernment. 
But  if  patronage  cannot  create,  it  may  Ije 
creative  depending  on  the  imagination  of  the 
source.  The  sources  themselves  will  fall  Into 
categories  of  concern  particular  to  their  na- 
ture, dealing  broadly  with  the  creative,  the 
Interpretive,  or  the  audience.  As  these 
sources  emerge  under  the  complex  but  vital 
American  system  they  will  find  their  logi- 
cal place  within  a  category.  To  find  this 
logical  place  for  State  support  is  our  collec- 
tive challenge.  To  some  extent  this  wlU 
inevitably  be  a  trial  and  error  search,  and  as 
we  are  answerable  to  the  taxpayer  we  must 
hope  for  his  patience  and  indulgence.  But 
Government  responsibility  for  its  share  at 
patronage  of  the  arts  in  America  has  been  too 
long  neglected.  That  we  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  assume  tills  reep>onslblllty  puts  us  all 
in  the  service  of  a  very  special  caxise,  which 
Is  only  part  of  the  dream,  America's  total 
approach  to  the  arts. 


Alliance,  Ohio,  Honors   an   Outstanding 
Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2,1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days 
of  racial  unrest  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
bright  spot  appears  In  my  congressional 
district. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  has  honored  an  out- 
standing citizen.  A  Negro.  They  have 
named  a  new  school  library  for  Curvls 
Rhyne. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  Cur- 
vis  Rhyne  my  friend.  I  am  delighted 
that  he  has  received  this  well-deserved 
honor.  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  also  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Al- 
liance Review,  June  19, 1963: 

Library  Named  for  Rhyne 

A  living  memorial  to  one  of  Alliance's  lead- 
ing Negro  citizens,  Second  Ward  Councilman 
Curvls  P.  Rhyne.  was  established  by  the 
Alliance  Board  of  Education  In  unprece- 
dented action  last  night. 

The  new  library  In  the  new  addition  un- 
der construction  at  North  Franklin  School 
win  be  known  as  the  Curvls  F.  Rhyne  Li- 
brary. 

The  honor  to  Rhyne.  latest  In  a  series 
which  have  been  forthcoming  since  he 
stepped  Into  political  circles  on  an  active 
basis  12  years  ago,  was  approved  In  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  board  of  education. 

Board  President  John  L.  Russell  sponsored 
the  resolution  tor  the  40-year-old  employee 
of  Transue  and  Williams  Steel  Forging  Corp. 

PRESIDED    AT   CEREMONY 

Rhyne  recently  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies for  ground-breaking  at  the  school 
project. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  council  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  Curvls  F.  Rhyne  has  been  out- 
standing In  his  community  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  new  school  building 
presently  known  as  the  Franklin  Svreet 
School  and  has  worked  herein  and  diligently 
among  various  peoples  to  secure  the  new 
building  and  deserves  recognition  for  his 
efforts :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  new 
Franklin  school  shall  have  as  a  part  of  IVs 
structure  a  school  library  to  be  maintained 
by  the  Alliance  public  school  system,  that 
in  recognition  of  the  achievements  of  CurvU 
P.  Rhyne.  that  the  said  new  library  In  said 
Franklin  Street  School,  be  known  as  the 
Curvls  F.  Rhjme  Library,  and  that  the  room 
be  dedicated  with  future  date  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  education  and  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools." 

Ruaeell  referred  to  Rhyne  as  very  level 
headed  and  temperate  and  said  he  has  done 
a  splendid  Job  in  helping  get  out  the  vote. 
Rvissell  added.  "He  has  worked  among  his 
people,  especially  to  bring  about  this  school 
project." 

Dr.  L.  B.  Law.  superintendent  of  schools, 
said  Rhyne  had  been  "most  cooperative"  with 
the  schools. 

ZN  SIXTH  Txaic 

Rhyne  is  married  and  resides  at  1029  East 
Noble  Street.    He  is  completing  his  sixth  2- 
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jear  term  on  coxincU  w^teh  he  haa  served  am 
president  pro  tern. 

He  has  been  ytrr  active  tn  affairs  of  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  and  Negro  ma- 
sonic activities.  E:«  was  also  instrumental 
In  bringing  the  annual  convention  ot  the 
Federated  Democratic  Clubs  ot  Ohio  to  Alli- 
ance a  years  ago. 

Rhyne  has  been  a  champloa  of  the  local 
Negro  History  We<-k  observances  here  and 
served  as  president  of  the  AUlance  Negro 
History  Club. 

Rhyne  attended  high  school  and  college 
in  Oeorgla  and  has  taken  parliamentary  law 
and  political  science  courses  at  Alliance  High 
School  and  Mount  Union  College. 


July  2 


CoL  Pad  G.  BcnttdoiB  CaB«  for  Individ- 
ad  Responsibility,  Enerfy,  in  Com- 
mencement Adckest  at  Ald^son- 
Broaddns  CoUefe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wcsT  vnuuma 

IN  THE  SENATE  OI'  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  RAJfDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
on  May  27,  1963.  the  graduating  class  of 
Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Philippi. 
W.  Va..  was  addressed  by  Col.  Pavil  O. 
Benedum,  president  of  the  Claude 
Worthlngton  Benedum  Foundation. 
This  Institution,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Richard  E.  Shearer,  Is  develop- 
ing a  constructive  system  of  training  for 
thousands  of  students  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  States.  As  a  business 
leader  and  philanthropist  Col.  Benedum 
has  been  instrumental  in  advancing 
many  worthwhile  programs  designed  to 
improve  educational  facilities  in  the 
Mountain  State.  The  Benedum  Founda- 
tion, formed  by  the  late  industrialist, 
Michael  L.  Benedum.  Is  appreciated 
as  an  organisation  which  major  interests 
have  been  to  enhance  educational  op- 
portunities for  young  Americans. 

Speaking  at  the  92d  commencement 
exercises,  the  native  West  Virginian 
pointed  out  that  freedom  is  not  without 
its  costs,  and  that  each  citizen  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  be  an  alert.  Interested  and 
informed  participant  in  the  determina- 
tion of  public  policy.    He  said  that — 

DiiTlng  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
we  shall  determine  whether  we  remain  a 
free  republic  or  become  guinea  pigs  of  So- 
viet Russia's  20th  century  experiment  In 
sclentlflc  materialism.  This  Is  not  a  mass 
decision.  This  Is  an  Individual  decision. 
This  is  your  decision  and  my  decision.  Will 
we  make  whatever  iiacrlflce  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  that  freedom  which  heretofore 
we  have  been  willing  to  defend  at  any  cost, 
or  will  the  epitaph  for  our  society  re«ul. 
"this  civilization  died  because  it  didn't  want 
to  be  bothered?" 

He  further  emphasized  the  need  for 
self-reliance  and  diligence  in  solving  the 
series  of  complex  problems  which  con- 
front us  on  the  domestic  scene. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  e:icerpts  from  the  address 
of  CoL  Paul  G.  Benedimi  sit  the  cc«n- 
mencement  exercises  of  Alderson-Broad- 


dus Oollege.  May  27,  1963,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Paxxooic  Is  Not  Paza 
(Commencement  addreaa  by  Paul  O. 
Benedum) 
In  the  Mountain  State.  1963  Is  a  great  an- 
niversary year.  West  Virginia  Is  celebrating 
Its  centennial  with  a  bold  new  spirit — an 
event  worthy  of  recognition,  as  a  tribute  to 
men  and  women  whose  forebears  were  the 
brave  pioneers  that  first  challenged  the  wlld- 
erneas.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  proud  heritage 
wherefore  I  hurry  to  confirm  my  Identifica- 
tion as  a  native  son. 

Well  known  on  this  campus  Is  the  clrcrun- 
stance  that  you  too  are  observing  a  birthday 
anniversary — your  ninety-second.  Impor- 
tanUy,  1871  witnessed  the  founding  of  an 
Institution  now  bearing  the  name  Alderson- 
Broaddus  CoUege.  which  welcomes  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  sex.  or  economic  statiia, 
studenta,  and  friends  and  oocnmencement 
■peakers.  A  very  comforting  thought  to  me. 
a  ICethodlst  and  trustee  of  neighboring 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan  CoUege. 

Some  years  ago  the  proud  owner  of  the 
greatest  race  horse  In  the  covintry.  "Man  'O 
War."  placed  a  sign  over  the  horse's  stall 
which  bore  the  legend.  "This  is  the  fastest 
horse  the  world  has  ever  seen."  Beneath 
these  words  some  wag — or  maybe  a  philoso- 
pher— had  written  In  bold  hand.  "And  this 
Is  the  fastest  world  a  horse  has  ever  seen." 
This  morning  I  shovild  like  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  academic  "State  of  the  Union" 
In  the  19th  year  at  the  oold  war  with  some 
emphasis  on  the  nearly  forgotten  admoni- 
tion of  200  years  ago.  that  "freedom  Is  not 
free"  and  never  was;  the  inescapable  price 
o€  freedom  being  eternal  vigilance;  and  to 
remind  you  that  on  the  highway  ot  life,  a 
"left  turn"  is  not  necessarily  the  right  direc- 
tion If  we  wish  to  maintain  our  freedom  and 
Ubertles. 

During  the  past  quarter  cent\iry  I  have 
read  with  a  sad  heart  the  writings  of  far  too 
many  Americans  who  seem  to  have  con- 
tracted an  alien  Infection  with  deplorable 
symptoms.  Some  o*  thmn  have  been  brash 
enough  to  suggest  that  our  forefathers  were 
more  Interested  In  protecting  their  money 
and  property  than  In  giving  their  fellow 
Americans  any  more  liberty.  In  effect,  they 
are  rewriting  history  much  In  the  same 
fashion  we  glibly  accuse  the  Russians  of 
doing. 

I  make  no  bold  claim  that  a  study  of  the 
past  wUl  serve  as  an  unfailing  guide  to  the 
problems  of  the  present,  but  it  Is  Just  those 
who  have  been  scornful  of  the  past  who  are 
first  to  nUss  their  footing  in  the  future;  it 
is  Just  those  who  praise  famous  men  and 
ponder  over  their  experience  who  order  their 
own  lives  aright  and  leave  the  world  the 
richer  for  their  passing  through  It. 

Along  with  those  who  criticize  and  down- 
grade their  coiuitry  are  others  who  criticize 
and  downgrade  business  profits.  In  so  do- 
ing, they  neglect  to  remember  that  profits 
are  also  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  our 
economy  for  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  major  share- 
holder in  such  profits  through  heavy  cor- 
porate and  dividend  taxes  (52  percent  cor- 
poration— 91  percent  indlvldvial). 

My  good  friend.  Perry  Gresham.  president 
of  Bethany  College,  has  said,  "Indolence,  Ig- 
norance and  immorality  are  greater  ttireats 
to  America  than  the  Communist  conspiracy." 
I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  that  they  are 
greater  threats,  but  I  do  say  they  are  a  cal- 
ciilated  part  of  the  whole  threat  that  will 
lead  xis  down  the  primrose  path  to  the  con- 
centration camp. 

Dr.  Oresham  says,  "When  students  find 
more  Interest  In  beach  riots  at  Port  Lauder- 
dale than  they  find  In  chemistry  or  history. 


there  Is  cause  for  alarm."  He  sajrs,  "In  an  age 
when  people  form  assoclaUons  to  eliminate 
competition  or  win  more  pay  for  less  work, 
there  Is  little  moral  fiber  in  the  body  politic. 
The  old-faahloned  Christian  doctrine  of  work 
miist  be  recovered  if  our  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive. The  drive  for  less  work  Is  a  threat 
to  the  mental  health  of  our  Nation  as  well 
as  to  the  morals  and  the  economy." 

I  agree  and  111  go  further.  When  a  hum 
comedian,  movie  actor  or  singer  without  edu- 
cation, training  or  ability  U  better  known 
and  can  command  a  larger  audience,  more  re- 
spect and  a  hundred  times  as  much  salary  as 
our  scientists  and  teachers,  there  Is  some- 
thing wTong  with  lis.  When  our  magazines, 
newspapers  and  TV  feel  that  they  must  ex- 
ploit shooting,  sex  and  sensationalism  in  or- 
der to  sell,  there  Is  something  wrong  with 
us.  How  can  we  expect  other  nations  to  re- 
spect lis? 

VUitors  to  our  shores  are  aghast  to  discover 
that  America  Is  not  peopled  entirely  by  gang- 
sters, cowboys.  Juvenile  hoodlums  and 
crooners.  Why  must  they  come  here  to  find 
that  out?  Why  don't  we  see  that  we  have 
better  salesmen  going  to  them?  Any  com- 
pany that  presented  its  product  in  such  im- 
favorable  light  would  soon  go  bankrupt  and 
out  of  business.  We  are  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  advertisers  and  salesmen  in  the 
world.  We  all  agree  we're  selling  the  greatest 
product.     But  nobody  Is  buying.     Why? 

I  agree  with  Prank  Masland.  "We  should 
educate  thousands  of  students  from  other 
countries,  particularly  the  underdeveloped 
countries;  those  newly  nationalized  and  those 
stUl  colonial,  stipulating  that  the  studento 
major  In  American  history.  American  eco- 
nomic history  and  In  business  administra- 
tion so  that  they  may  learn  of  the  basis  for 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

"With  a  background  beginning  with  the 
Pilgrim  Pathers  and  leading  through  the  in- 
dustrial age.  he  will  know  why  we  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  why  we  value  so 
highly  the  life  and  property  and  freedom  of 
the  individual.  Russia  has  been  training 
foreign  naUonals  for  25  years.  Graduates  are 
thoroughly  Indoctrtnated  by  professionals  In 
the  art.  In  a  Russian  school  there  Is  no 
danger  of  a  faculty  member  being  fxizzy- 
mlnded  about  capitalism.  Those  nationals 
we  can  persuade  to  attend  our  schoc^  should 
leave  our  shores  thoroughly  Indoctrinated 
with  the  virtues  of  our  system  and  the  evils 
of  communism.  This  is  one  program  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  underwrite." 

The  word  traitor  Is  defined  as  one  who  is 
guilty  of  treason;  and  treason  Is  defined  by 
the  Constitution  as  giving  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  If  communism  In  general  Is  our 
enemy  then  anyone  who  gives  aid  or  comfort 
or  abets  the  advance  of  communism  Is  guilty 
of  treason  and  Is  a  traitor.  The  favorite  tool 
of  the  Communist  Is  the  unsuspected  traitor, 
whether  he  be  a  Government  employee,  an 
editor,  the  composer  of  a  slanted  headline, 
a  conunentator,  a  columnist,  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, a  labor  leader,  a  business  or  professional 
man,  a  student  or  anyone  else. 

Now.  none  of  us  want  to  be  a  traitor.  I'm 
sure  none  of  us  would  do  anything  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  an  enemy.  But  did  you 
ever  think  that  every  time  you  break  a  law, 
no  matter  how  trivial — or  defend  a  habitual 
lawbreaker — every  time  you  flaunt  disci- 
pline and  authority,  every  time  you  say 
something  detrimental  about  your  country, 
without  trying  to  be  constructive,  every  time 
you  promote  Indolence,  every  time  you  want 
something  for  nothing,  every  time  you  coun- 
tenance or  support  Immorality,  every  time 
you  tread  on  the  rights  of  others  or  demand 
some  selfish,  special  privilege  for  yourself, 
every  time  you  take  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
every  time  you  supiKirt  some  theory  without 
first  thoroughly  studying  your  history  to  be 
sure  It  hasn't  failed  In  the  pcist  and  that  It 
U  In  conformity  with  the  sacred  traditloo* 
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of  the  American  way  of  life  you  are  easing 
the  work  of — and  thus  giving  comfort  and, 
in  effect,  aid  to  our  enemies. 

Let  us  stop  and  think  and  be  sure  we  are 
l«o:iorable  Americans. 

God  created  man  and  gave  him  freedom  of 
choice.  What  we  are  today,  what  we  have 
today,  U  the  result  of  the  forces  of  good 
and  the  forces  of  evil — of  the  efforts  of  men 
of  goodwill  and  the  efforte  of  men  of  evil  In- 
tent. The  more  we  seek  freedom  from  want 
and  freedom  from  fear  through  centralized 
or  socialized  government,  the  less  we  shall 
po&sess  of  the  freedom  of  choice.  When  we 
turn  to  a  government  for  our  wants,  the  quid 
pro  quo  is  the  right  to  choose.  The  only 
freedom  which  all  men  po.ssess  equally  Is  the 
freedom  of  choice.  Men  are  not  equal  In  any 
other  respect,  except  in  the  sight  of  God. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
we  shall  determine  whether  we  remain  a  free 
republic  or  become  guinea  pigs  of  Soviet 
Russia's  20th  century  experiment  In  scien- 
tific materialism.  This  Is  not  a  mass  deci- 
sion. This  Is  an  individual  decision.  This  Is 
your  decision  and  my  own  decision.  Will  we 
make  whatever  sacrifice  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  that  freedom  which  heretofore  we 
have  been  willing  to  defend  at  any  cost  or 
win  the  epitaph  for  our  society  read.  "This 
civilization  died  because  it  didn't  want  to  be 
bothered." 

For  bear  this  In  mind:  Our  civilization  Is 
based  upon  religion — upon  belief  In  a  final 
divine  authority.  Until  communism  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  we  lived  In  a  world  of 
believers,  whether  Buddhist  or  Hindu.  Jew  or 
Oentlle.  primitive  savage  or  the  boulevardler 
of  gay  Paree.  Where  the  fiood  of  conununlsm 
has  covered  the  land,  believers  have  died  and 
religion  perished.  Khrushchev,  knowing  his 
listeners  would  soon  forget  (even  as  they 
forgot  what  Hitler  said  and  wrote)  boasted 
that  "either  commvuiipm  or  capitalism  will 
go." 

The  Issue  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  Either 
God  Is  or  He  Is  not.  Either  a  man  possesses 
value  only  as  a  servant  of  the  state  or  his 
value  is  as  a  servant  of  his  Creator.  Either 
God  Is  the  truth  or  the  Kremlin  is  the 
truth — but  not  both.  Either  God  is  omnipo- 
tent or  communism  Is  omnipotent.  There 
can  be  no  compromise.  One  will  go  down 
before  the  other. 

We  are  capitalists;  we  are  believers.  We 
are  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Communist 
atheist.  We  have  looked  at  the  march  of 
communism  In  Europe,  Asia,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  In  our  own  beloved  coun- 
try. We  have  counted  the  score.  It  Is  clear 
to  anyone  who  Is  not  afraid  to  look  that  the 
rate  at  which  communism  is  absorbing  land 
and  people  is  such  that  we  free  citizens  of 
the  United  States  will  make  our  final  de- 
terminative decisions  within  the  next  few 
years.  That  statement  is  altogether  plausi- 
ble If  projected  In  the  light  of  history  for 
In  1945,  7  percent  of  the  world's  people 
were  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — now.  40  per- 
cent. Those  decisions  we  reach  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  remain  a  free  people  or 
whether  they  are  our  last  free  decisions. 


Big    Jim    Farley:    A    Giant    in    Time    of 
Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2, 1963 

Mr.    COOLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    some- 
times we  have  the  feeling  that  giants 


walk  the  face  of  the  earth.  Times  of 
peril  produce  great  men.  Thirty-years 
ago  this  Nation  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
as  the  great  depression  fastened  down 
upon  us.  Great  men  came  forward  to 
match  and  to  master  this  hour  of  crisis 
and  fear.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the 
others,  but  Big  Jim  Farley  was  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  time. 

Big  Jim  piloted  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
into  the  White  House. 

This  was  enough  for  one  man  to  do  in 
a  lifetime,  but  Big  Jim  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  in 
the  reflected  glor>'  of  F.D.R.  As  the 
principal  politician  of  the  day,  he  estab- 
lished a  legacy  of  dignity,  acumen, 
statesman-ship  and  patriotism  for  all  pol- 
iticians to  live  by.  Politics  is  the  science 
and  the  art  of  selecting  leaders  and  of 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  public 
policy  in  a  free  society.  I  feel  that  our 
system  of  free  government  is  vastly  more 
virile  and  .secure  because  of  the  precepts 
and  the  qualities  practiced  by  this  great 
man,  by  the  example  he  set.  in  the  sci- 
ence and  the  art  of  politics. 

I  .shall  mention,  too.  that  this  man  has 
had  marked  success  in  business,  and  is 
vigorous  today  in  leadership  in  various 
and  important  undertakings  of  bu.siness 
and  public  affairs. 

Mentally  he  is  brilliant.  Physically  he 
is  big  and  strong.  He  thinks  clean  and 
lives  righteously.  He  has  a  heart  of  gold. 
Big  Jim  recently  celebrated  his  75th 
birthday  anniversary.  Reporters  gath- 
ered around  him,  asking  questions.  A 
great  newspaper  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Burlington  Daily  Times-News,  has  pub- 
lished an  editorial  about  what  he  had  to 
say.  This  is  of  such  general  interest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  submit  it  for  publication  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Great  Men  of  a  Lifetime  Are  Named  by 
Jim  Parley 
James  A.  "Big  Jim"  Parley  today  resides  in 
New  York  where,  at  75  years  of  age,  he  is  an 
active  chairman  of  the  board  for  Coca-Cola 
Exp>ort  Corp.,  and  where  he  still  is  vitally 
Interested  In  politics. 

He  hasn't  been  in  the  national  political 
picture  strongly  since  the  early  1940's  when 
he  broke  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, although  his  name  still  is  synonymous 
with  an  opinion  on  national  affairs  and 
devekjpments. 

He  has  known  some  of  the  great  people  of 
our  times,  and  he  has  known  untold  niun- 
bers  of  regular  precinct  workers.  He  has 
been  a  part  of  some  of  the  great  revolutions 
of  our  time,  as  in  the  Roosevelt  era,  and  he 
has  been  a  part  of  some  of  the  more  recog- 
nized failures  and  disappointments. 

When  he  celebrated  his  birthday  recently, 
an  alert  newsman  asked  him  his  selection  of 
the  greatest  men  of  a  lifetime. 
His  reply: 

Herbert  Hoover,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
Franco.  Churchill.  Truman,  John  F  Kennedy, 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower, 
Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  the  late  Pope  John 
XXIII,  and  the  late  Plus  Xn. 

Among  his  explanations,  he  said  President 
Truman  had  "the  courage  of  a  bank  burglar," 
and  that  President  Kennedy  was  "better  pre- 
pared beforehand  than  any  other  President 
m  American  history  and  •  •  •  his  greatest 
accomplishments  still  He  ahead." 
His  other  opinions : 
Hoover:  "One  of  the  most  unselfishly  patri- 


otic Americans  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
meet.  I  have  great  admlre-tlon  for  him 
•  •  •  which  grows  with  the  passing  of 
years." 

Roosevelt:  Books  have  been  written  about 
how  Farley  felt  socially  snubbed  by  the 
Roosevelts  at  Hyde  Park.  Yet  he  said  of 
Roosevelt  himself :  "I  do  think  that  the  ad- 
vances made  during  the  first  8  great  years 
were  the  most  Important  In  the  history  of 
American  politicf,.  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  our  Country.  •  •  •  Mr.  Roosevelt 
gave  great  leadership  during  the  war  period." 
MacArthur:  "I  always  felt  that  General 
MacArthur  was  the  greatest  military  man  this 
coimtry  has  ever  produced.  And  one  of  the 
finest  minds  it  has  ever  produced." 

Truman:  "He  is  certain  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  presldente.  He 
made  at  least  8  or  10  Important  decisions 
taking  great  courage.  He  has  the  courage 
of  a  lion."  Which  decisions?  The  Hiroshima 
bomb?  The  Marshall  plan?  The  NATO  In- 
volvement? The  Korean  war?  The  Greek 
War?  The  recall  of  General  MacArthur? 
("I'd  rather  not  list  them.") 

Kennedy:  "I  think  he  was  better  equipped 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  presi- 
dency than  any  of  the  others  before  him. 
Better  than  Mr.  Roosevelt?  Why  sure.  Ken- 
nedy's knowledge  of  history,  his  political  ex- 
perience, his  war  activities,  his  keen  mind, 
his  personality,  all  of  these  factors.  I  think 
he  will  po  down  as  one  of  the  great  Presi- 
dents. And  sincerely  believe  that  his  great- 
est achievements  lie  in  the  years  ahead." 

Franco:  "I  still  believe  General  Franco  has 
given  to  his  country  leadership  It  could  not 
have  been  given  by  anybody  else.  He  has 
helped  peace  In  Europe.  The  nations  there 
are  very  happy  with  the  way  Spain  has  acted 
and,  in'my  opinion.  Justly  so." 

Eisenhower :  "He  has  been  very  friendly  to 
me.  I  have  for  him  the  greatest  admiration 
and  affection.  President  Elsenhower's  mili- 
tary leadership  will  always  be  remembered." 
"This  group  represents  the  opinion  of  a  man 
who  has  known  and  studied  the  lives  of  the 
most  eminent  personalities  In  the  world.  It 
will  not  become  a  national  document  nor 
selection. 

Yet  it  prompts  further  thought.  Who  has 
been  left  off?  Who  shouldn't  be  Included? 
If  you  were  making  such  a  list,  who  would  get 
the  honors? 


Merce<!e$e  Miller  Report!  on  Her  Week 
b  Washington  Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
students  from  Iowa  colleges  and  uni- 
versities who  come  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  take  part  in  the  "Week  In  Wash- 
ington" program,  which  is  now  in  its 
»th  year,  experience  a  broadened  con- 
cept of  government  and  politics. 

Miss  Mercedese  Miller,  of  Chariton, 
Iowa,  a  student  at  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines,  was  one  of  the  two  students  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  the  week  of 
May  12-18.  Her  report  on  the  week's 
activities  is  further  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  request  that 
Miss  Miller's  report  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 
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RiPo«T  or  Wrzx  n*  Washington  Teip  Spon- 

SOKKO  8T  low*  CXNTSa  fOK  KDUCATION  IN 
POLmC*.  Ttn  DXMOCmATK  ajtd  Rkpublican 
PAm-nca  or  low*.  US.  CoNGKxssMKif  N«al 
Smith  and  Pkxd  Scmwxmoxl  or  Iowa.  Mat 
12  TO  18.  1963 

(By  Merce<leM  Miller) 
I  arrived  In  Washington,  DC.  by  train  at 
10:30  a.m..  Sunday.  May  13.  and  went  to  the 
home  of  my  hoeta  for  the  week.  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Scbwengel. 

On  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  ScHwrNoix's 
secretary  took  me  to  the  Armed  Porces  Day 
ceremony  held  at  the  foot  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument.  This  ceremony  was  a  beau- 
tiful colored  display  of  the  bands  and  drill 
teams  of  every  branch  of  om-  Armed  Porces. 
After  the  ceremony,  we  took  a  short  trip 
to  Arlington  Cemetery  arriving  in  time  to 
see  the  changing  of  the  guard  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  a  very  impressive 
ceremony.  The  Iwo  Jlma  War  Memorial  was 
our  next  stop.  It  la  a  hoge  bronze  and 
marble  monument  of  the  raising  of  the  flag 
on  Iwo  Jima. 

Wlien  we  arrived  back  at  the  Schwenccl's 
for  dinner,  my  roommate  for  the  week  had 
arrived  also.  She  was  Janet  Ackerman,  a 
senior  at  the  SUte  University  of  Iowa.  After 
dinner,  Congreesnuui  Schwxngxl  took  Jan 
and  I  for  a  tour  of  the  Lincoln  Bfemorlal.  It 
is  an  awesome  marble  structure  which  U 
even  more  impressive  at  night.  Prom  the 
basement  to  the  roof,  we  toured  the  struc- 
ture and  marveled  at  the  skyline  of  the  city 
with  the  bright  lights  shining  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Early  Monday  morning.  Jan  and  I  met 
Congressman  Schwknsxl's  office  staff  and 
received  our  schedules  for  tlie  rest  of  the 
week's  activities.  Mr.  Bert  Bandstra.  Con- 
gressnuui  Smith's  administrative  assistant, 
introduced  us  to  Bill  Oluba  of  St.  Ambrose 
College  and  Keith  Meyer  of  Cornell  College 
who  would  be  accompanying  tos  throughout 
the  week's  activities.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  touring  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  and  observing  ths  Court  in  session 
and  visiting  both  the  Ho«as  axKl  Senate  ses- 
sions. We  also  visited  Congressman  Smith's 
offlce  and  met  tUs  staff. 

The  remainder  of  the  wesk  was  spent  In 
touring  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Na- 
tional Art  Gallery,  tha  National  Archives 
Building,  a  tour  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  in  the  Justice  Department 
Building,  a  tour  of  the  news  department 
and  studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
a  tovir  of  the  White  House  which  was  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  impressive  stope  of 
our  visit,  the  Democratic  National  Cocunlt- 
tee  Headquarters,  and  the  Stete  Depeirtment 
Building.  We  also  enjoyed  watching  the 
Washington  Senators  play  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  one  evening  In  the  newly  constructed 
iiltramodem  DC.  Stadlxma. 

On  Wednesday  noon,  wo  had  Ixinch  in  the 
House  dining  room  with  Congressmen  Smith 
and  SCHWE*  GIL.  Pollowing  this  lunch.  Con- 
gressman ScHWKNcix  took  OS  on  an  extended 
tour  of  the  Capitol.  That  evening.  I  attend- 
ed the  second  session  of  the  convention  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Toung  Democrats 
held  at  Georgetown  University. 

On  Thursday  morning.  Jan,  Bill.  Keith,  and 
I  attended  hearings  of  House  and  Senate 
conunlttees. 

It  was  certainly  a  week  full  of  excitement 
in  every  possible  interpretation  of  the  word. 
I  believe  that  the  entire  trip  will  remain  a 
highlight  in  my  memory  for  many  years  to 
come.  Besides  the  elegance  and  cleanness 
of  this  city,  I  think  I  will  remember  most, 
the  friendliness  of  the  people  I  met.  They 
were  all  wonderful  to  me  and  certainly  played 
a  major  part  in  making  my  trip  a  wonderful 
memory. 

I  would  like  to  sincerely  and  gratefully 
thank  each  and  every  person  who  made  this 
trip  possible  for  me — especially  the  Iowa 
Center   for   Education    in   Politics   and    the 
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DemocraUc  State  Central  Committee  of 
Iowa.  I  would  also  like  to  say  a  great  big 
thank  you  to  my  hosts  for  the  week  Congress- 
man and  Mrs  Pazo  Scbwxnoxl.  Congressman 
Nkal  Smh-h.  and  offlce  staffs  of  both  Con- 
gressmen SMrm  and  ScHwxNcn..  and  the 
people  at  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. 

I  hope  that  nutny  more  Iowa  college  stu- 
dents who  have  an  Interest  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  political  structure  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  teke  this  same  trip  in  years 
to  come.  It  is  one  which  they,  as  well  as  I, 
will  never  forget. 


The  Sapreme  Coari  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  somrx  casolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
the  June  30.  1963,  Issue  of  the  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston.  S.C,  carries  an 
excellent  column  by  Mr.  William  F. 
Buckley.  Jr..  entitled  "God  Go  Home." 
This  column  by  Mr.  Buckley,  who  is  the 
editor  of  National  Review  and  a  noted 
author,  columnist,  tind  speaker.  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  the  Lords  Prayer  and  Bible 
reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RkcoRD  so  that  it  might  be  available  to 
all  the  Members  of  this  body. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

God  Go  Hoxx 

(By  W.P.Buckley) 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  outlawing 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools  was  to  be  expected,  always 
supposing  It  Ls  safe  to  expect  the  Supreme 
Court  to  act  consistently. 

If  It  Is  unconstitutional,  as  1  year  ago 
we  wers  told  it  is,  to  open  public  school 
sessions  with  a  bland  little  prayer  minted 
by  and  satisfactory  to  the  Protestants. 
Catholics,  and  Jews  of  New  York  State,  It 
was  predictable  that  anything  as  heady  as 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  Beatitudes,  didn't 
have  a  chance. 

But  I  wish  to  focus  here  on  phenomena 
wliich  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legal 
merits  of  the  prayer  decision  (though  I 
woiOd  not  wish  to  proceed  without  modestly 
registering  my  opinion  that  the  legal  rea- 
soning was  outrageously  bad). 

A  year  ago  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  the  so-called  Regents  Prayer, 
the  entire  country  was  shocked.  There  was 
good  reason  for  this. 

We  are  a  pragmatic  people.  And  the  very 
Idea  that  a  nondenomlnatlonal  sentence  of 
formal  piety  uttered  in  a  public  school  con- 
stituted a  breach  in  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state — a  principle 
on  which  almost  all  Americans  agree — was 
intulUvely  discarded  as  J\ist  plain  phony 
baloney. 

Panatlcism  was  clearly  at  work  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Panatlcism.  defined  as  the 
taking  of  a  good  Idea  (separation  of  church 
and  state)  to  preposterous  lengths  (no 
common  prayer  in  the  public  schools). 

That  Is  why.  almost  uniformly,  the  people, 
and  their  elected  representatives,  expressed 
their  spontaneous  resentment  In  all  kinds 
of  ways.  When  the  decision  was  announced, 
you  may   remember,   the   Governors  of   the 


several  SUtes  were  gathered  at  their  annual 
meeting,  and  no  les  than  49  out  of  60  of 
them  declared  In  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  undo  the  Court's  fanatical 
improvisation. 

ProtesU  were  heard  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  from  the  conservative 
Catholic  Cardinal  Spellman  of  New  York,  to 
the  liberal  ProtesUnt  BUhop  Pike  of  San 
Pranclsco.  A  half  dozen  Congressmen  Intro- 
duced amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
Whereupon  nothing  happened,  nothing  at  all. 

Not  quite  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
The  secularisU  and  their  fellow  travelers 
went  immediately  to  work.  The  Coiirt's  de- 
cision was  tenaciously  defended  by  those 
practiced  sophlsU  who  can  weave  an  argu- 
ment uniting  any  conunonly  shared  premise 
with  any  desired  conclusion  whatsoever. 

The  spectacle  of  the  elders  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches  Joining  to  give  approval 
to  the  exclusion  of  religion  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  NaUon  will  surely  go  down  In 
the  history  of  irony,  as  the  black  mass  of 
rationalist  toleration. 

One  might  have  expected  such  action  If 
the  Republic  were  in  fact  Uvlng  under  the 
shadow  of  a  looming  theocracy. 

But  under  exlsUng  conditions!  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  tends  to  support  the  al- 
legation of  many  Protestant  opponents  of  It 
namely,  that  the  CouncU's  concerns  are  pri- 
marily secular. 

The  success  of  the  defenders  of  last  year's 
decision  Is  manifest  In  the  relative  quiet  with 
which  last  week's  decision  was  met.  True, 
some  of  the  same  voices  spoke  out  In  protest! 

True,  several  prominent  legislators  intro- 
duced a  fresh  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  But  with  the  possible  excep- 
Uon  of  the  Conunlttee  for  Rellgloiis  Liberty, 
which  is  planning  an  extensive  campaign  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  no  truly 
serious  effort  has  been  launched. 

Now  I  am  Interested  In  this  phenomenon 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  Is  the  issue  actu- 
ally Involved. 

I  do  not  believe  a  society  is  free  which 
coerclvely  requires  attendance  at  public 
schools  (only  the  prlvUeged  few  have  any 
economic  alternative),  and  then  extirpates 
every  trace  of  religion  from  that  school  as 
fanatically  as  any  religious  zealot  ever  tried 
to  exorcise  sin  from  a  pagan  city. 

But  then  more  broadly.  I  am  fascinated, 
and  concerned,  by  the  Increasing  submisslve- 
ness  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  course  of  a  single  year,  a  genuinely 
ouUaged  majority  cooled  off  without  doing 
anything  at»out  a  challenge  to  three  of  the 
very  deepest  hiunan  commitments,  the  com- 
mitment to  one's  God.  the  commitment  to 
one's  freedom,  and  the  commitment  to  one's 
country — for  all  three  are  Involved  In  the 
question  of  whether  a  community  is  free  to 
grant  God  a  place  In  the  schooling  of  the 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

What  happened?  Did  the  cogency  of  the 
arguments  of  the  extremist  separatists  win 
over  the  average  American  mind,  converting 
him  to  the  Court's  point  of  view? 

No;  what  happened  was  not  the  reeiilt  of  a 
rational  dialog,  but  the  result  of  a  national 
lassitude. 

Will  the  effort  now  be  made?  Now  that 
the  Bible  Itself  Is  challenged?  Is  the  calm 
deceptive? 

One  hopes  so.  Remember,  this  Is  not  a 
call  to  Impeach  Eax\  Warren.  Merely  to  tell 
him  that  If  In  fact  the  Constitution  says 
what  he  and  his  colleagues  say  It  does — a 
fascinating  discovery,  by  the  way,  which 
eluded  the  Supreme  Court  few  170  years, 
why   let's   simply   change   the   Constitution. 

If  the  Supreme  Ccmrt  says  the  Constitu- 
tion dldnt  really  mean  for  us  to  be  free, 
why  let's  Just  smile  nicely  and  say,  "Well, 
let's  go  and  fix  that  ConsUtutlon,  so  It  wiU 
end  up  saying  what  the  people  who  wrote  it 
thought  it  said." 

Pair  enough? 
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Hifh  School  Studentf  Replace  Bracero* 
in  Yolo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2.1962 


Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  testimony  of  this  Rep- 
resentative before  Senator  Williams' 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Farm  Labor 
last  week.  California  farmers  are  evi- 
dencing ability  to  solve  their  own  agri- 
cultural labor  problems  in  spite  of  con- 
gressional action. 

Yolo  Coimty.  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural counties  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  utilizing  15.000  braceros 
last  year,  paying  good  average  wages, 
faced  with  a  curtailment  of  the  bracero 
program,  is  this  year  trying  a  labor  ex- 
periment with  young  people. 

Paul  Mapes,  a  leading  staff  reporter 
with  the  Woodland  Daily  Democrat,  told 
plctorially  the  story.  The  feature  arti- 
cle is  as  follows: 

Foist  Dat  Wfth  the  Long  Hoe 

(By  Paul  Mapes) 

"Now  listen,  fellas,"  the  foreman  said  after 

they  had  boarded  the  bus,  "you're  going  out 

to  work.     So  knock  off  the  horseplay  untU 

afterward." 

It  was  6  ajn.  There  were  20  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  in  the  bus. 
For  many  this  would  be  the  first  time  they 
ever  really  had  a  full  day's  Job.  Young, 
they  could  play  baseball,  footbaU,  ox  swim  all 
day.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
they  could  work. 

Oldsters  doubted  It.  "Today's  kids."  they 
said,  "don't  know  bow  to  work,  don't  want 
to  work,  and  won't  work." 

But  the  young  men,  first,  had  said  they 
wanted  to  work.  The  local  office  of  the  State 
department  of  employment  under  George 
Davis  determined  to  give  them  a  try.  Dennis 
Hampton,  a  graduate  student  in  agricultural 
education  at  UCD  was  hired  by  the  depart- 
ment to  recruit  the  young  men  and  try  to 
gain  the  cooperation  of  the  growers. 

Some  growers  queried  immediately  burst 
out  with  the  old  adage  of  not  "sending  a 
boy  out  to  do  a  man's  Job."  Others  reflected 
on  the  quality  day  labor  from  Sacramento's 
Second  Street  and  figured  the  kids  coxildnt 
possibly  be  any  worse. 

Other  growers  felt  with  the  department 
that  Jobs  for  the  Nation's  youth  were  scarce 
and  that  a  great  amount  of  labor  was  needed 
in  the  fields.  Public  Law  78,  the  bracero 
program  had  been  defeated  by  Congress,  the 
fuU  development  of  local  sources  of  labor  was 
needed.  Boys  of  16  would  become  men  short- 
ly, were,  in  fact.  In  a  great  hurry  to  get  to 
be  men. 

The  men  who  would  boss  them  had  no  psy- 
chology degrees,  were  not  acknowledged  ex- 
perts in  the  handling  of  boys.  They  knew 
the  work  of  the  fields.  They  knew  men,  and 
how  to  handle  them. 

Chester  (Smokey)  Brune.  field  iKws  for 
the  first  crew  Friday,  looking  out  over  his 
gang  spread  up  and  dovim  the  rows  of  a  beet 
field,  said,  "I'm  glad  to  see  them  here. 
They're  learning  pretty  fast,  and  you  know 
something? 

"Everybody  seems  to  want  to  sell  kids 
short  and  for  them  It's  almost  like  a  depres- 
sion •  •  •  at  least  In  town.  Sure  they 
don't  go  hungry  lilcs  In  the  depression,  and 
they  have  clothes,  but  they  cant  get  a  Job. 
Lots  of  times  they  have  nothing  going  on." 


Older  men  Interminably  try  to  tell  younger 
men  how  rough  they  had  it  implying  that 
the  difflculties  and  hardships  overcome  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  sterling  present 
state  of  their  characters. 

They  may  be  right.  At  least  the  rough 
times  seem  to  be  the  ones  men  remember 
best  if  their  bragging  Is  any  indication.  And 
the  man  who  has  no  hard  times  to  remem- 
ber will  Invent  them. 

Friday,  for  the  20  young  men  In  the  first 
crew,  wasn't  too  bad.  They  were  working 
under  Smokey  who  U  all  man  and  very 
savvy.  They  were  hoeing  beets  In  a  good 
field  with  long-handled  hoes  on  a  day  in 
which  the  sun  was  not  too  murderous. 

There  would  be  other  days,  other  foremen, 
rougher  fields,  and  hotter  days.  Ahead  was 
the  short  hoe  and  tomatoes. 

The  attitude  of  Friday's  gang  was  summed 
up  in  the  question  asked  by  several,  "when 
do  we  get  to  go  8  hours?" 

At  present  there  are  two  crews  of  Wood- 
land youth  working.  A  list  will  probably 
have  been  made  up  for  the  third  crew  by 
the  time  this  article  is  being  read.  The  pay 
is  $1  to  91.05  per  hour.  Local  department  of 
employment  manager  Davis  has  said  that 
if  the  16-year-olds  "work  out,"  we'll  drop  the 
age  to  14  and  give  the  younger  boys  a 
chance." 

There  were  no  dropouts  from  the  first 
day's  crew.  But  the  season  is  long  and  it 
win  be  up  to  the  tKjys  who  want  to  become 
men  to  see  how  far  the  program  goes. 


more  for  area  redevelopment..  His  vote  was 
even  more  significant  because  two  of  the  six 
counties  which  he  represents  in  Congress 
have  been  designated  as  being  eligible  for 
area  redevelopment  funds. 

Gov.  John  King  charged  that  Cleve- 
land had  turned  his  back  on  the  unemployed 
of  the  "North  Country." 

Cleveland  said  he  voted  against  the  bill 
because  he  did  not  feel  the  additional  $450 
million  was  needed.  He  declared  that  only 
about  a  fourth  of  the  money  for  industrial 
and  bvislnes  loans  and  for  public  facilities 
had  been  used  in  the  first  2  years  of  the 
original  4-year  program. 

The  Congressman  also  charged  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  with  gross 
mismanagement,  that  the  ARA  was  respon- 
sible for  pirating  industry  from  the  North- 
east to  escape  from  taxes,  organized  labor, 
and  higher  prevailing  wages  and  that  the 
program  has  not  helped  to  increase  em- 
ployment. 

Said  Cleveland,  "I  read  the  conunlttee  re- 
ports and  listened  carefully  to  the  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  I  did  so  with  an  open 
mind.  I  voted  against  additional  fimds  for 
ARA  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Cleveland  to 
vote  for  the  $450  million  authorization.  It 
could  have  helped  gain  him  votes  in  Coos 
and  Grafton  Counties. 

But  instead  he  voted  "no"  because  he  felt 
felt  he  should. 

Whether  you  agree  or  not  with  Cleveland's 
vote,  you've  got  to  take  off  your  hat  to  a 
fellow  who  will  cast  his  vote  on  conviction, 
not  political  expediency. 


He  Voted  His  Conviction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Berlin  (N.H.) 
Reporter  on  June  27,  1963.  entitled  "He 
Voted  His  Conviction." 

This  complimentary  editorial  from 
one  of  the  outstanding  weekly  news- 
papers in  my  State  refers  to  Congress- 
man James  C.  Cleveland,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's Second  District  and  his  vote 
against  extension  and  enlargement  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  I  may  say 
that  this  is  an  issue  on  which  Congress- 
man Cleveland  and  myself  are  in  com- 
plete agreement  and,  indeed,  he  did  dis- 
play the  courage  of  his  convictions  in 
voting  against  a  measure  he  knew  to  be 
wrong  in  principle  and  reckless  in  appli- 
cation. In  my  judgment,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  responsible  people  in  his  dis- 
trict will  applaud  his  action. 

I  am  only  too  glad  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  public  this  fine 
editorial  comment  about  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  able  and  aggressive  young 
Congressmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

He  Voted  His  Conviction 

Tou'e  got  to  give  Congressman  Jim  Cleve- 
land credit.  He's  not  afraid  to  vote  his  con- 
viction. 

Cleveland  voted  "no"  on  an  administra- 
tion-backed blU  to  authorize  $450  million 


Communistic    Reyolutionary    Directions : 
Interceptions    and    Interpretation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  28, 
1963,  I  quoted  the  final  column  by  Louis 
P.  Budenz  from  the  May  23  issue  of  the 
Tablet  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  along  with  a 
perceptive  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
this  writer  by  Patrick  F.  Scanlon.  able 
and  fearless  managing  editor  of  that 
well-known  diocesan  newspaper. 

Responding  to  my  statement.  Mr. 
Budenz.  on  June  11,  wrote  me  a  most  sig- 
nificant letter.  In  it.  he  emphasized  the 
bold  misuses  by  the  Conununist  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  of  the  "freedom  of 
the  press"  to  destroy  freedom  and 
stressed  the  necessity  for  intercepting 
and  properly  interpreting  the  directions 
that  are  being  issued  to  this  conspiracy 
as  matters  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  the  responsible  in- 
vestigative agencies  of  our  Government, 
educational  institutions,  students  of  sub- 
versive activities,  writers,  and  editors  of 
the  loyal  press  may  have  this  important 
message  of  Mr.  Budenz,  I  quote  the  en- 
tire text  of  his  letter: 

IjOitu  Francis  Budenz. 
Newport,  R.I..  June  11. 19$ 3. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Plood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Congeessman  Plood:  Please  let  me 
thank  you  for  your  kind  thoughtfxilness  In 
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reprinting  my  lut  column  and  the  comments 
of  Patrick  F.  Scanlon  In  the  Con 
Rbcou)  of  May  38. 

It  haa  been  distressing  to  me  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  to  grasp  the  torch  of 
Inside  Information  aa  to  how  the  Commu- 
nists prcceed  to  carry  on  communication 
with  Moscow.  One  of  the  astounding  fea- 
tures of  present-day  history  is  their  bold 
conununlcatlon  with  each  other  through  the 
misuse  of  "freedom  ot  the  press"  to  destroy 
freedom.  To  Intercept  this  message  of  di- 
rections— through  a  proper  Interpretation  of 
the  World  ]4arzlBt  Review.  New  Times,  Inter- 
national Aifalrs.  Peldng  Review,  PollUcal  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Worker — remains  of  the  high- 
est ImporU  nee  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States 

You  can  therefore  understand  how  re- 
luctantly I  gave  up  this  work,  and  how  much 
I  appreclUe  your  having  called  attention 
to  It  In  tt.e  Journal  of  the  Congress. 

May  I  ask  from  you  and  yours  an  occas- 
sional prayer  now  and  then  for  me  and  my 
famUy? 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Louis  FiAKcis  Bin>nfz. 


July  2 


NyloB  Nartvred  in  Kaaawlia  Coiuty, 
W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WVST   VTXOINXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  the  West  Virginia  town  of 
Belle,  In  Kanawha  County.  Is  credited 
with  a  major  role  In  the  development  of 
<Mie  of  our  modem  scientific  miracles — 
nylon.  The  story  of  how  the  little  pilot 
plant  at  Belle  grew  into  one  of  the  largest 
83mthetlc  factories  in  the  world  Is  told  In 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Oazette-Mall  of 
June  16,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RCCCRD. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu). 
as  follows: 

Ntlon  NuBTuaxD  m  Kanawha  County 
W.  Va. 

A  widely  held  misunderstanding  approach- 
ing the  edge  of  myth  has  It  that  nylon's  con- 
ception and  birth  occurred  here  In  the 
Kanawha  Valley  at  the  plant  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Oo.  In  Belle. 

We  dldnt  (pawn  It  here  In  the  Magic  Val- 
ley, but  let  none  take  away  the  fact  that  we 
nurtured  and  cradled  It  Into  a  fantastic  ma- 
txirity  that  has  revolutionized  the  textile 
world. 

It  Is  a  long  story  that  spins  on  the  bob- 
bins of  protlng  as  far  as  back  as  1929  when 
du  Pont  scientists  pointed  research  at  creat- 
ing a  distinctly  new  flber.  Ultimately  this  be- 
came nylon. 

The  first  pilot  plant  of  commercial  size  was 
erected  at  Belle  and  there  the  Intermediates 
from  which  nylon  Is  spun  Into  Its  multitude 
of  products  from  hose  and  underwear  to  ropes 
stronger  than  steel  began  reaching  the  proc- 
essing plants.  The  BeUe  plant  today,  re- 
modeled not  so  long  ago  at  a  cost  of  millions, 
la  the  second  largest  owned  by  du  Pont.  The 
largest  Is  at  Orange,  Tex.  The  Belle  opera- 
tion is  a  marvel  of  automation.  Once  scores 
controlled  It.  Now  five  men  have  charge  of 
each  shift,  plus  a  scattered  few  others  avail- 


able for  corrective  adjustments  In  event  of 
equipment  malfuncUon. 

Nylon  Is  not  a  trademark  like  many  names 
Jealously  guarded  In  Industrial  families.  It 
u  a  generic  term  which  mettns  It  may  vary 
In  properties,  form  or  use — like  wood  or 
glass. 

When  du  Pont  Initiated  Its  fundamental 
research  program  In  chemistry  It  had  em- 
barked on  a  program  destined  during  the 
next  10  years,  to  produce  a  whole  new  field  of 
man-made  fibers — the  synthetics.  Unlike 
other  man-made  fibers,  such  as  rayon  and 
acetate,  they  bear  no  relaUonshlp  to  plant 
life,  but  are  whpUy  compounded  from  chemi- 
cals. 

In  Its  etirly  development  stages,  du  Pont 
dubbed  nylon  as  fiber  "68."  Yet  In  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  It  produced  bristles  for 
tooth  brushes,  a  yam  from  which  stockings 
were  knitted  and  a  sewing  thread.  It  showed 
promise. 

In  1938,  du  Pont  named  "66 '  nylon,  the 
name  It  bears  today,  and  be^an  construc- 
tion at  Belle  of  a  plant  for  large  scale  pro- 
duction. 

Bringing  nylon  from  the  laboratory  to 
commercial  p«x>ductlon  caused  many  dlfll- 
culties.  Chemistry  and  manufacturing  proc- 
esses were  so  new  that  It  emerged  Into  a 
pioneer  effort.  New  equipment  had  to  be 
designed;  new  materials  were  tested  for  use 
In  much  of  the  equipment.  Before  plant 
designs  were  turned  over  to  construction 
engineers,  230  scientists  were  engaged  on  the 
development  projects  at  one  time  or  another. 
When  the  new  plant  began  operating  In  1939, 
•27,000.000  had  been  spent  for  research  and 
operating  Investment. 

Basic  chemicals  from  which  nylon  Is  made 
are  obtained  from  such  raw  materials  as  coal, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  corn  cobe,  air  and 
water.  Between  these  raw  materials  and 
the  finished  nylon  fiber  are  long,  complicated 
and  expensive  chemical  manufacturing  proc- 
esses. 

Belle  produces  two  Intermediates — hexa- 
methylene  diamine  and  adlplc  acid  by  a 
series  of  chemical  steps.  Most  of  the  neces- 
sary components  are  now  extracted  from 
natural  gas.  UntU  not  long  ago  they  came 
from  coked  coal. 

Hexamethylene  diamine  and  adlplc  acid 
make  a  nylon  salt  as  white  as  snow  and  fine 
as  talc  that  U  shipped  from  Belle  In  tank 
cars  to  processing  plants  where  they  are 
made  Into  textile  fibers  and  other  forms. 

To  make  fibers,  the  two  basic  materials 
are  placed  Into  an  autoclave.  This  Is  a  giant 
pressure  cooker.  Here  heat  and  pressure 
combines  the  molecules  of  the  two  chemicals 
Into  giant  molecules,  or  linear  polymers. 

Nylon  fibers  are  formed  by  pumping  mol- 
ten nylon  through  minute  holes  In  a  spin- 
neret. It  Is  a  metal  disk.  The  size  ranges 
from  that  of  a  silver  dollar  to  four  Inches  In 
diameter.  The  holes  are  so  small  that  they 
can  be  seen  only  by  holding  the  spinneret  to 
a  strong  light.  As  the  filaments  hit  the  air, 
they  solidify,  and  are  gathered  together  to 
become  yarn.  Next  the  yarn  Is  stretched 
or  drawn  between  a  system  of  rollers.  It  la 
the  drawing  process  that  gives  elasticity  and 
great  strength  to  the  finished  yarn.  After 
Inspection  the  drawn  filament  is  ready  for 
siilpment. 

Filament  yarn  Is  used  In  three  ways.  A 
single  strand  may  be  used  to  make  a  yarn  of 
great  strength  and  smoothness.  This  is 
called  monofilament  yarn.  It  Is  used  In  sheer 
hosiery,  blouses,  veils  and  gowns. 

Multifilament  yarn  can  be  formed  by 
twisting  a  nimiber  of  tiny,  endless  strands 
together.  It  forms  yarns  of  various  sizes. 
It  Is  the  type  most  widely  used  for  ready- 
to-wear  and  home  furlnshlngs. 

Nylon  staples  are  made  by  crimping  con- 
tinuous filaments  and  then  cutting  them 
Into  short,  uniform  lengths.  It  U  shipped 
In  large  sizes  like  bales  of  cotton.  Rugs 
carpets,  socks,  and  pUe  Jacket  linings  are 
made  from  It. 


Nylon  In  the  form  you  see  It  Is  made  In 
Ehi  Pont  plants  at  Seaford.  Del.,  Martinsville 
and  Richmond.  Va.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Possibly  the  most  outstanding  character- 
UUc  of  nylon  Is  lU  strength.  Weight  for 
weight.  It  Is  stronger  than  steel  wire,  yet  It 
weighs  less  than  any  other  oonunonly  used 
textile  fiber.  For  this  reason.  It  can  be  made 
Into  sheer  fabrics  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  practical  and  durable.  Nylon  also  has 
superior  resistance  to  abrasion  and  wear. 
It  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum  when  rub- 
bing against  other  siirfacee. 

Nylon  U  now  used  In  a  gamut  that  runs 
from  evening  dresses  to  Industrial  beltings; 
blouses  for  women,  dresses,  brassieres,  gir- 
dles, gloves,  slips  and  panties.  •  swlmsults. 
rainwear,  anklets,  pajamas,  ski  Jackets,  snow, 
suits,  golf  bags,  knitting  yarns,  luggage,  um- 
brellas, sewing  thread,  ribbons,  curtains, 
draperies,  rope,  twine,  cord,  and  you  name  It 
Where  did  It  all  start? 

Not  at  Belle,  but  the  results  of  Du  Pont 
research  were  destined  to  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  this  community. 

More  than  30  years  ago  when  Du  Pont  set 
out  to  create  a  new  flber  attention  was  first 
directed  at  a  study  of  derivatives  of  cel- 
lulose, parUcularly  the  ethers  and  new  types 
of  esters.  These  materials,  although  capable 
of  being  spun  Into  yams,  appeared  to  offer 
no  significant  advantage  In  cost  or  properties 
compared  with  the  known  types  of  rayon. 
The  words  In  the  paragraph  above  are  gen- 
erally those  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Bolton,  Du  Pont's 
chemical  director.  They  were  published  In 
a  paper  written  for  Industrial  and  Engineer- 
Ing  Chemistry  In  January  of  1942. 

Dr.  Bolton  wrote  that  during  the  course 
of  this  Investigation,  certain  nitrogen-con- 
taining derivatives  of  cellulose  were  prepared 
with  the  thought  that  amino  or  substituted  ' 
amino  groups  would  modify  the  properties 
of  cellulose,  particularly  Its  dyeing  charac- 
teristics, and  make  It  approach  In  this  re- 
spect, more  closely  to  silk  and  wool.  The 
Investigation  resulted  In  failure. 

While  tills  work  was  underway.  Dr.  Bolton 
noted  that  a  background  of  scientific  work 
on  linear  polymers  was  being  laid  under  the 
direction  of  Wallace  H.  Carothers  and  asso- 
ciates. He  said  this  led  eventually  to  the 
development  of  nylon  yam. 

How  did  Du  Pont  discover  nylon  and  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  Invention  of 
this  class  of  polyamldee? 

Dr.  C.  M.  A  Stlne,  former  chemical  direc- 
tor and  later  vice  president  In  charge  of  all 
Du  Pont  research,  looked  toward  the  future 
and  brought  the  brilliant  Carothers  from 
Harvard  University  to  Wilmington. 

Dr.  Carothers,  given  a  small  group  of  ex- 
pert organic  chemists  to  work  with  and  a 
free  field  of  choice,  chose  to  work  In  the  field 
of  i>olymerlzatlon  by  condensation  and  the 
structure  of  substances  of  high  molecular 
weight.  It  was  a  little  explored  field  and 
Carothers  study  of  polycondensatlon  whereby 
linear  polymers  are  produced  led  eventually 
to  the  Invention  of  nylon.  Dr.  Bolton  re- 
vealed. 

After  extended  research  that  had  advanced 
Into  cold  drawn  processes  of  nylon  that  re- 
vealed a  product  with  amazing  textile 
strength.  Dr.  Carothers  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
predicted  the  possibility  of  making  women's 
stockings  from  antifreeze  and  castor  oil.  In 
layman's  language.  It  was  called  a  reasonably 
accurate  statement. 

Experiments  of  Dr.  Carothers  led  back  to 
the  Intermediates  known  today  and  Dr.  Bol- 
ton writes  that  sJthough  adlplc  acid  was 
produced  commercially  In  Germany,  It  be- 
came necessary  to  develop  a  new  process  to 
meet  condition's  at  the  Du  Pont's  Belle  plant. 
Here,  because  of  the  catalytic  technique  In- 
volved, It  was  decided  to  make  the  Inter- 
mediate. Hexamethylenedlamlne  was  only 
a  laboratory  curiosity  and  a  process  for  Its 
commercial   production   had    to    be   worked 
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out.    But  It  was  believed  It  could  be  made 
from  adlplc  acid.    This  proved  successful. 

The  process  as  finally  developed  for  the 
man\if acture  of  nylon  and  Its  fabrication  Into 
yarn  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows.  Dr. 
Bolton  wrote:  For  the  present  type  of  nylon, 
adlplc  acid  and  hexamethylenedlamlne  are 
combined  to  form  a  salt  which  Is  charged 
Into  an  autoclave  where  polymerization  Is 
carried  out.  Stabilizers  are  added  to  con- 
Uol  molecular  weight  and  viscosity. 

Most  of  the  literature  readily  available  to- 
day concerns  the  tremendous  first  accept- 
ance of  nylon  and  the  massive  production  ef- 
forts to  meet  that  demand.  Present  con- 
sumpUon  In  all  quarters— private,  commer- 
cial and  Industrial — must  be  staggering. 

Spxin  from  Imagination  and  pulled  from 
sources  man  once  considered  Intangible,  It 
has  revolutionized  many  facets  of  our  life. 

It's  a  test  tube  baby  grown  up. 

Today  you  sit  In  the  cradle  that  rocked 
a  giant  Into  maturity. 
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House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 
Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of    RepresentaUves.     During   the    87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations— 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and   feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.    These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.    They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national    security    interests.     In   many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously,   systematically,     and    objec- 
tively all  of  the  eaptive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuabl*.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  eitiaens  to 
House  Resohition  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recorb: 


Pateeson.  N.J.,  June  7, 1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  RepTesentatives.  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Congressman:    We,   the  under- 
signed, are  Interested  In  supporting  passage 
of   House    Resolution    14,    which    was    sub- 
mitted by  you.  which  calls  for  the  formation 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
We  feel  the  formation  of  such  a  committee 
win  bring  hope  to  those  enslaved  peoples  who 
formerly  enjoyed  the  right  of  freemen  In  a 
free  nation. 

As  Americans  of  Armenian  ancestry,  we  are 
especially  Interested  in  the  successful  forma- 
tion of  a  committee  such  as  proposed  by  you, 
because  the  position  of  our  parental  naUon, 
now  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  structure, 
has  been  often  misunderstood.  We  feel  that 
Buch  a  special  committee  will  develop  the  true 
facts  relative  to  Armenia  and  other  captive 
states  to  the  benefit  of  the  truth  and  the 
position  of  the  United  States  aa  the  beacon 
light  of  world  freedom. 

We  are.  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
HOWARD  W.  Smith,  head  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mlttee.  urging  him  to  release  yo\ir  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  debate  and  passage. 

May  we  also  thank  you  for  your  stend  In 
this  matter,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  every 
support  of  our  measure. 

Sincerely.  , 

Albert  Kachadrlan.  Henry  D.  Bouquoln. 

,  Joseph  Levlne,  Joel  G.  Rose,  Au- 

rvist's.  Darate,  Harold  Chrlstman.  C. 

Leroy  .  Harold  B.  Lee,  E.  C.  Bleu. 

Anton  Luchrsen.  Al  Walsh,  C.  WlUlam 
Elhalrn.  Jr..  Edward  Stewartz,  DS.C. 
Arthur  Kachadrlan.  Joseph  Heltzman. 
.  Fred  Vogel,  Edward  J.  Moore,  Edith  M. 
MocH-e.  Arthur  Lamortlne,  Mary  La- 
mortlne.  Ovagem  Nacalan.  Helene 
Naggan  Leonard  Vorchansky,  Nina 
Vorchansky.  Josye  Kowshly,  Sam 
Sheber.  S.  T.  WeUvoch.  Joseph  Pfelfer. 
Paul  Krindlnger. .  and  Peter 


JTJNE  18.  1963. 
Mr.  Albert  Kachadrlan, 
Paterson,  NJ.  .     j  ^.v- 

DEAR  MR.  Kachadrian:  I  have  received  the 
petition  urging  my  support  of  Congr^man 
Daniel  J.  Flood's  resolution  to  establlsli  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the  vital  need 
for  this  measure,  and  I  shaU  send  Congress- 
man FLOOD  a  copy  of  this  letter  so  that  he 
wUl  know  that  he  can  expect  my  fiill  and 
wholehearted  cooperation. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  hu- 
mane Interest  In  this  vital  subject. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  J.  Joelson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


debates,   can  compel  him  to  enter  frultfxil 
negotiations." 

I  can  reasonably  assvime  that  the  next 
presidential  candidate  will  repeat  this 
thoughtful  Senator's  statement  by  extending 
It  with  an  updated  supplement:  "Tlialldo- 
mlde  pills,  such  as  a  site  Inspection  In  Cuba 
or  a  hot  line  between  Washington,  D.C,  and 
the  Kremlin,  will  not  divert  this  Nation  from 
the  road  of  self-destruction." 

Also,  I  can  expect  that  the  sjKinsors  of  the 
hot  line,  from  outside  and  Inside  our  State 
Department,  will  exercise  their  full  power  to 
prevent  the  forthcoming  proclamation  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week;   or.  at  least,  modify 
the  original  Public  Law  86-90  to  such  a  de- 
gree   that   complete    satisfaction   would   be 
granted   the   party  at  the   Kremlin  end  of 
the  hot  line.    The  Russians,  who  are  grand- 
masters  of   the    genocide   policy,   fear   their 
captives  more  Intensely  than  the  technologi- 
cal power  of  the  whole  so-called  free  world. 
While  the  Russian  successors  of  Genghis 
Khans  are  driving,  consistently  and  persist- 
ently, toward  the  world  domination,  we  are 
helplessly  floating  In  a  twilight  zone  of  reck- 
less recognlztlon  of  Bolshevism  since  Novem- 
ber 16,  1933,  when  the  last  scattered  clouds 
of   martyrized   millions  of  Ukrainian  souls 
were  approaching  their  heavenly  frontiers. 

We  cannot  indefinitely  cheat  old  man  time 
who  carefully  recorded  not  only  our  words 
but  our  deeds  as  derived  from  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence — all  moral  and  stra- 
tegic cornerstones  of  the  foundation  of  thla 
Nation.  ^     ^. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
following  proclamation  taken  from  a  letter 
from  the  CCCP  of  U.S.SJl.  to  the  CCCP  of 
China,  as  printed  In  Pravda  of  AprU  3,  1963: 
"Our  party  has  taken  upon  Itself  an  Interna- 
tional obligation  to  help  all  the  nations  to 
achieve  and  secure  their  national  independ- 
ence and  to  complete  a  total  obliteration  of 
colonial  system."  Here  Is  evidence  of  a 
strong  parallelism  between  oiu-  foreign  policy 
and  the  Russian  policy  In  regard  to  their 
ultimate  goal:  the  dUtintegratlon  of  aU  co- 
lonial systems,  except  the  Russian  one.  And 
for  this  purpose  we  are  going  to  provide 
Rvisslan  liberators  with  a  very  hot  Une  In 
addition  to  our  generovis  gifts,  such  as  the 
lend  lease,  atomic  secrets,  Czech  xu-anlum 
mines,  and  200  million  white  slaves. 

To  express  more  expUcltly  my  opinion  on 
Mr  Gorkln's  hot  Une  (the  first  device  not  Ui- 
vented  by  the  Russians,  as  far  a«  I  know)  I 
am  attaching  copies  of  sU  1960  letters  deal- 
ing with  thU  subject,  and  a  cartoon  titled 
"Slavery  Against  Freedoms." 

Sincerely  yours,  ^ 

George  T.  Vaslet. 


HARRISBtTRG.    PA.. 

June  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Danux  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Refiresentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Sir-  With  deep  appreciation  for  your 
courageous  stand  In  behalf  of  the  captives 
of  the  RussUn  prison  of  nations,  I  am  send- 
ing you  the  copies  of  my  communication  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  your 
Information. 

Yours  sincerely, 

George  T.  Vaslet. 

Harrisburc,  Pa.,  June  11, 1963. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated  In  his  speech  on  June  14,  1960. 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  "And  as 
long  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  convinced  that  the 
balance  of  the  world  power  to  shifting  hte 
way  no  amount  of  either  smUes  or  tough- 
mess,  neither  Camp  DavW  talks  nor  kitchen 


June  12.  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  As  an  American 
of  Armenian  ancestry  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested In  your  bUl,  House  Resolution  14-15. 
for  the  formation  of  a  Special  C<xninlttee  on 
Captive  Nations.  ».»,,# 

Please  continue  your  fine  work  In  behaii 
of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  It  will  please  you  to 
know  that  there  are  many  other  Americans 
of  Armenian  ancestry  who  admire  your  de- 
termination regarding  thto  bUl. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Armena  Bizios. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  or  Reprbsentativbs  , 
Washington,  DC.  June  3, 1963. 
Mr.  Walter  TWstaniwskt. 
Chairman,    Ultrainian    Congress    Committee 
Of    Americans.    Inc..    Mamtramck    and 
north  Eastern  Detroit  Branch.  Detroit, 
Uieh. 
Dbab  Mb.  Tustaniwskt:    TlMunk  you   for 
joux  letter  of  May  25th.    I  kare  been  a  sup- 
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porter  of  the  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
ttona,  and  I  appreciate  your  commente  re- 
garcUuc  Congreaoman  PLOoo'a  reaolutlon. 

I  ahall  b«  happy  to  aupport  his  resolution, 
although  I  don't  feel  It  necessary,  at  this 
point,  to  introduce  a  similar  bill. 
With  best  Irishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nnx  Stasbw, 
Jf ember  of  Congress. 


CoBimaucation  by  Satellite 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Im- 
portant Conference  on  Space  Science  and 
Space  Law  was  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  at  Norman  on  June 
18,  1963.  One  of  the  prominent  spesUcers 
to  address  the  conference,  and  certainly 
one  of  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  space  commimlcations  program 
on  a  day-to-day.  proJect-to-proJect  basis, 
was  Mr.  George  J.  Peldman.  Mr.  Feld- 
man  w£is  counsel  and  director  of  the 
House  Select  Coaunittee  on  Astronautics 
which  in  1958  did  the  Initial  work  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency.  He  is 
an  attorney  who  has  pioneered  in  the 
field  of  space  communications  law  and  is 
currently  serving  as  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointee to  the  Board  of  Incorporators  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp,  Mr. 
Feldman's  remarks  on  the  problems  of 
bringing  an  International  communica- 
tions system  Into  being  and  fitting  the 
technology  into  applied  programs  are  as 
follows : 

COMMTTNICATION    BT    SATKLLm 

(Address  of  George  J.  Feldman) 

We  have  now  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
a  new  era  In  International  communication. 
The  emerging  space  age.  fathered  by  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  has  witnessed  the  heroic 
exploits  of  men  in  space,  and  has  brought 
Into  experimental  being  the  forecast  of 
weathM  via  satellite  and  the  potential  satel- 
lite system  for  international  communication. 

The  experimental  vehicle  Echo,  a  passive 
reflector,  and  Telestar  and  Relay,  random 
orbit  repeater  experiments,  have  gripped  the 
imagination  of  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Echo  as  a  small  star  has  been  seen 
by  millions  who  shared  a  unity  of  wonder 
as  they  watched  it  ctom  the  twilight  sky. 

The  television  transmissions  via  the  Tele- 
star  vehicle  are  familiar  to  all,  as  television 
via  satellite  became  a  reality,  spanning  space 
and  ocean  simultaneously.  Thiis  has  the 
stage  been  set. 

This  Is  the  experimental  phase.  The  re- 
ality of  a  viable  communication  system 
remains  to  be  accomplished  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  harct  work,  hard  and  yet  imag- 
inative intelligence,  and  cooperation,  na- 
tionally and  lnt<Tnatlonally. 

The  advance  of  technology  ultimately  slm- 
pllfles  and  expedites  the  executlc«i  of  given 
tasks  and  obJecUves.  But  the  translation 
of  the  advancing  technology  Into  the  reality 
of  a  functioning  system  brings  to  the  fore 
a  complexity  of  problems  and  challenges 
of   unprecedented   character  and  degree. 

It  is  those  problems  that  are  now  being 
tackled  In  the  gres  t  effort  to  lift  the  promise 


of   the  experiment    to  the  function  of  the 
working  system. 

Primary  to  the  effort  Is  the  reallmtlon  of 
a  system  of  communication  by  satellite  that 
will  be  brought  into  living  being  and  will 
transform  International  communications  In 
many   revolutionary   ways. 

This  iB-ihe  essential.  Along  the  way  there 
are  the  secondary,  or  even  more  removed, 
clashes  and  skirmishes  and  articulation  of 
narrower  concepts  of  method  In  the  often 
polarized  and  conflicting  world  of  political 
and  economic  viewpoints. 

As  counsel  and  director  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space  Ex- 
ploration, as  a  mpniber  of  the  VS.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Committee  on 
Outer  Space,  and  now  as  one  of  the  Incor- 
porators of  the  Communications  SateUlte 
Corporation.  I  have  been  really  privileged 
to  be  closely  associated  with  a  living  ad- 
venture of  our  times  and  to  have  played 
a  part  In  the  organizational  structure  and 
direction  that  must  take  place  to  bring 
technology   to  practical,  working  reality. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I  speak  to  you  here  in  a  personal  capacity, 
in  views  that  are  my  own  and  not  as  a 
designated  representative  of  any  official  body. 
The  problems  of  bringing  an  International 
oonununicatlon  system  Into  being  are  mani- 
fold in  their  complexity.  They  involve 
technological  considerations  of  choice,  con- 
ditioned by  economics,  and  surrounded  by 
International  economic  and  political  con- 
siderations. 

The  magical  solution  Involves  hard  work, 
the  patience  of  understanding  and  the  ele- 
ments of  good  will  engendered  by  respect 
for  the  problems  to  be  overcome. 

Public  Law  87-834,  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1982.  sets  forth  the  guide- 
lines for  the  U.S.  effort.  Its  declaration  of 
policy  and  purpose  states^and  I  quote  this 
verbatim  since  the  language  Is  highly  de- 
scriptive : 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  establish. 
In  conjunction  and  In  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  as  expeditiously  as  practicable  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  system, 
as  part  of  an  Improved  global  communica- 
tions network,  which  will  be  responsive  to 
public  needs  and  national  objectives,  which 
will  serve  the  communication  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  and  which 
will  contribute  to  world  ]3eace  and  under- 
standing. 

"The  new  and  expanded  telecommunica- 
tion services  are  to  be  made  available  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  are  to  be  extended 
to  provided  global  coverage  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  In  effectuating  this  pro- 
gram, care  and  attention  will  be  directed 
toward  providing  such  services  to  economi- 
cally less  developed  countries  and  areas  as 
well  as  those  more  highly  developed,  toward 
efficient  and  economical  use  of  the  electro- 
magnetic frequency  spectrum,  and  toward 
the  reflection  of  the  benefits  of  this  new  tech- 
nology In  both  quality  of  services  and  charges 
for  such  services. 

"In  order  to  facilitate  this  development 
and  to  provide  for  the  widest  possible  partici- 
pation by  private  enterprise,  US.  participa- 
tion in  the  global  system  shaU  be  in  the  form 
of  a  private  corporation,  subject  to  appropri- 
ate governmental  regulation.  It  is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  all  authorized  iisers  shall 
have  nondiscriminatory  access  to  the  system; 
that  maximum  competition  be  maintained  in 
the  provision  of  equipment  and  services  util- 
ized by  the  system:  that  the  corporation  cre- 
ated under  this  act  be  so  organized  and 
operated  as  to  maintain  and  strengthen  com- 
petition in  the  provision  of  communications 
services  to  the  public;  and  that  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  created  under  this  act 
and  of  persons  or  companies  participating  in 
the  ownership  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
consUtent  with  the  Federal  antitrust  laws." 


ThU  is  the  directive,  and  in  the  act  are 
spelled  out  the  functions  of  the  corporation 
to  Implement  the  "Declaration  of  Policy  and 
Purpose"  and  relatlonshtpe  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  plus  agencies  of  the  executive  branch, 
as  well  as  the  corporation  itself. 

Among  the  specifics,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  to  "aid  In  the  planning  and 
development  and  foster  the  execution  of  a 
national  program  for  the  establishment  and 
operation,  as  expeditiously  as  possible  of  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  sj-s- 
tem."  And  again:  He  shall  "exercise  such 
supervision  over  relationships  of  the  cor- 
poration with  foreign  governments  or  en- 
titles or  with  international  bodies  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  assure  that  such  relation- 
ships shall  be  consistent  with  the  national 
Interest  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States." 

Other  functions  In  the  national  program 
are  assigned  directly  to  various  Government 
agencies  and  to  the  corporation  Itself.  The 
corporation  Is  authorized  under  the  act  to 
"plan,  initiate,  construct,  own.  manage  and 
operate  Itself  or  in  conjunction  with  foreign 
governments  or  business  entities  a  commer- 
cial communication  satellite  system."  Other 
specific  powers  flowing  from  this  authoriza- 
tion are  designated. 

The  execution  of  this  national  program 
and  the  task  faced  by  the  corporation  Is  dif- 
ficult, complex,  and  truly  formidable  and 
should  be  viewed  by  the  objective  with  un- 
derstanding. This  Is  the  uncharted  region 
of  technology.  International  relationship  and 
agreements,  and  national  support.  There  are 
hard  choices  to  be  weighed:  rapid  yet  deep 
study  and  decisions  of  magnitude. 

The  project  Is  launched  and  this  important 
effort  is  underway.  For  Its  part  the  corpora- 
tion is  developing  Its  key  officers  and  sUff. 
Its  principal  officers  have  begun  Initial  ex- 
ploratory talks  with  communications  officials 
of  other  countries.  Technical  experts  are 
coming  in.  A  crack  organization  Is  In  process 
of  assembly. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  are  integral. 
The  choice  of  technological  approach — de- 
pendent upon  the  state  of  the  art — condition 
the  economics.  A  random  orbit  system  will 
require  more  elaborate  and  intricate  han- 
dling, or  receiving  stations.  A  synchronous, 
or  stationary  satellite  will  require  lees  elabo- 
rate receiving  stations  but  will  have  to  be 
In  itself  a  more  Intricate  and  coetly  mecha- 
nism, with  stronger  booster  power  to  get  it 
up  there,  and  more  precise  requirements  for 
guidance  and  on-board  equipment.  And  you 
have  to  have  spares,  in  case  the  system  la 
impaired. 

The  choice  of  system — and  please  bear  In 
mind  that  we  are  speaking  here  of  a  system 
and  not  an  experimental  vehicle — in  turn  is 
of  Importance  to  the  international  users. 
How  do  they  participate?  Do  they  own  sta- 
tions? Do  they  furnish  personnel?  What 
about  their  own  research  and  development? 
And  In  addition  to  the  economics  there  is 
the  political  national  Interest  and  national 
pride  In  participation. 

The  European  conunimlty  has  been  ac- 
tively discussing  Its  role.  Intensive  talks 
have  been  taking  place  on  the  subject  of 
relationship.    The  Interest  Is  very  high. 

It  is  high  also  In  other  paru  of  the  world. 
The  first  exploratory  conferences  have  been 
held  and  there  will  be  talks  with  communica- 
tions officials  of  other  countries. 

And  what  of  the  Soviet  Union?  The 
U.S.SJt.  has  Indicated  cooperation  on  the 
weather  program,  and  in  principle  on  the  so- 
called  hot-line.  How  will  it  respond  to  the 
communication  satellite? 

Up  to  this  point  the  United  States  has 
been  the  innovator  and  leader  in  this  field, 
with  great  benefit  to  our  national  jwestlge. 
and  international  standing  and  with  the 
satlsfacUon  of  pioneering  a  part  of  the  fu- 
ture.   Having  taken  this  pioneering  step,  we 
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have  now  assumed  our  .share  of  responsibility 
and  the  latter  Is  the  operative  word. 

In  the  international  sphere,  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  has  shown  strong  inter- 
est in  communication  satellites,  not  only  as 
a  vehicle  to  transmit  events  of  the  UJ».  It- 
self, but  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  world 
Into  closer  relationships  via  oommunlcaUon. 
Of  course,  it  is  what  Is  said  that  counts,  and 
not  the  speed  with  which  you  say  It.  But  In 
transport  and  communication  our  world  oon- 
Unues  to  shrtnk  as  distance  and  time  are 
compressed.  ^^ 

In  a  direct  sense,  the  forthcoming  Extra- 
ordinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  of 
the  International  Telecommunications 
Union — a  specialized  agency  of  the  U.N. — Is 
of  especial  Importance.  This  Is  to  take  place 
in  October.  Its  agenda  Includes  the  alloca- 
tions of  frequencies  for  the  communications 
satellite  program.  These  frequencies  are  the 
the  lifelines  of  communication.  Thus,  this 
international  conference  Is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

In  addition  to  the  international  aspects, 
the  corporation  has  its  own  unique  struc- 
ture, under  the  act  of  Congress.  Its  IncOTpo- 
rators.  as  you  know,  were  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Having  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  they  are  now  con- 
stituted as  an  Initial  board  of  directors,  with 
the  addition  of  the  principal  officers.  Leo  D. 
Welch,  as  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer, and  Joseph  V.  Charyk.  as  president. 

Looking  ahead,  when  the  corporation  Is 
ready  to  go  to  the  public  for  issuance  of 
stock— when  a  clearer  picture  of  techno- 
logical choice,  economics,  international  ar- 
rangements— has  been  brought  into  foc\is. 
with  a  clearer  Indication  of  how  much 
cairital  U  required — then  the  corporate  direc- 
torship will  assume  a  different  form. 

There  are  two  series  of  stock — one  for 
all  the  carriers,  one  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, with  the  directive  for  wide  dispersal. 
There  will  lae  a  15-member  board — 6  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public.  6  of  all  the 
carriers,  and  3  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  economics  of  operation  in  the  light 
of  other  communication  methods,  such  as 
cable  and  microwave,  have  been  evaluated 
In  the  light  of  rising  curves  of  communica- 
tion demand,  which  will  be  further  acceler- 
ated by  the  emergence  of  new  types  of 
channels. 

The  satellite  Is  not  only  a  vehicle  for  point- 
to-point  transmission.  It  provides  a  mech- 
anism for  varied  geographical,  simulta- 
neous use.  as  the  spokes  to  the  hub  of  a 
wheel. 

It  can  transmit  telephone,  written  mes- 
sages, facsimile,  and  data,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  other  forms  of  data  exchange 
may  become  a  very  large  area  of  traffic. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  emerge  full 
blown  Into  a  global  system,  and  an  evo- 
lutionary approach   may  be  Indicated. 

I  refer  again  to  the  declaration  of  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  Congress,  to  establish 
"as  expeditiously  as  practicable  a  commer- 
cial communications  satellite  system,  as  part 
of  an  Improved  global  communications  net- 
work, which  will  be  responsive  to  public 
needs  and  national  objectives,  which  will 
serve  the  communication  needs  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  other  countries,  and  which 
will  contribute  to  world  peace  and  under- 
standing." 

To  accomplish  this  national  goal  will  take 
strong.  Intelligent  effort  and  work. 

The  communication  satellite  has  arrived 
of  experimental  age.  It  will  be  brought  Into 
being  as  a  working  system.  The  United 
States  has  no  monopoly  on  Its  creation. 
There  are  others  who  are  capable  of  do- 
ing it.  There  is  strong  worldwide  Inter- 
est. The  corporation  U  beginning  to  tackle 
the  formidable  problems  In  earnest  enthu- 
siasm, and  I  may  say  In  the  spirit  of  the 
kind  of  dedication  that  accompanies  a  pio- 


neering effort  of  responsibility.  The  ex- 
pert group  being  assembled  can  make  a  sub- 
suntlal  contribution  of  national  benefit,  aa 
it  researches  and  develops  Its  program.  It 
is  time'  to  give  this  eBorl  the  understand- 
ing   required,    for    much    1b    at    stake    for 

all. 

It  would  seem  that  several  years  of  in- 
tensive effort  are  required  to  bring  an  In- 
ternational satellite  communications  sys- 
tem Into  practical  being.  The  problems  of 
technology  and  economics  will  be  search - 
Ingly  examined  by  the  corporation  Itself  and 
probably  with  the  assistance  of  outside  stud- 
ies. The  criteria  for  adherence  of  vari- 
ous countries  of  their  business  entitles  will 
be  established.  These  developments  will  run 
parallel.    Perhaps  a  prototype  system  will  be 

a  first  step. 

The  effort  will  be  rapid,  yet  Intensively 
thorough,  for  these  are  no  light  decisions 
that  are  being  confronted  In  this  pioneering 
endeavor.  The  difficulties  will  be  overcome 
and  in  a  few  years  a  new  and  revolution- 
ary communications  system  by  satellite  will 
have  emerged  and  the  world  will  have  taken 
on  a  new  dimension. 


Slates'  Rights  Must  Be  Preserved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Carroll  County  Times  of 
June  20.  1963  entitled  "States  Rights 
Must  Be  Preserved." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

States'  Rights  Most  Be  Pheskeved 

Pear  of  the  loss  of  States"  rlghte  Is  not  new. 
Some  of  the  problems,  perhaps,  are  relatively 
new — Integration,  reapjxjrtionment,  the  farm 
problem,  xirban  renewal.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, to  name  a  few. 

However,  two  of  our  Presidents  looked 
ahead  and  said : 

"The  remedy  for  Ill-considered  legislation 
by  the  States,  the  remedy  alike  for  neglect 
and  mistakes  on  the  part  of  their  several 
governments,  lies  not  outside  the  States,  but 
within  them. 

"The  mistakes  which  they  themselves  cor- 
rect will  sink  deeper  Into  the  consciousness 
of  their  people  than  the  mistake  which  Con- 
gress may  rush  in  to  correct  for  them,  thrust- 
ing upon  them  what  they  have  not  learned 
to  desire. 

"They  will  either  themselves  learn  their 
mistakes,  by  such  Intimate  and  domestic 
processes  as  will  penetrate  or  else  they  will 
prove  that  what  might  have  been  a  mistake 
for  other  States  or  regions  of  the  country  was 
no  mistake  for  them,  and  the  country  will 
have  been  saved  its  wholesome  variety. 

"In  no  case  will  their  failure  to  correct 
their  own  measures  prove  that  the  Federal 
Government  might  have  forced  wisdom  upon 
them." 

Still  closer  to  our  time,  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  while  Governor  of  New 
York,  had  the  following  to  say  on  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  States  and  Federal 
Government. 

"Fortunately  for  the  stability  of  our  Na- 
tion, It  was  already  apparent  that  the  vast- 
neas  of  our  territory  presented  wide  geo- 
graphical and  clUnatlc  difference*  which  gav« 


to  the  States  wide  differences  In  the  natxire 
of  their  Industry,  their  agrtcvUture  and  their 
conunerce. 

"Thus,  already  It  was  clear  to  the  framers 
of  our  ConstituUon  that  the  greatest  possi- 
ble liberty  of  self-government  must  be  given 
to  each  State,  and  that  any  national  admin- 
istration attempting  to  make  all  laws  for  the 
whole  Nation,  such  as  was  wholly  practical 
In  Great  Britain,  would  Inevitably  resvUt  at 
some  future  time  In  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Itself." 

What  a  difference  a  few  years  made,  for 
after  Roosevelt  became  President  he  started 
the  country  on  the  road  to  a  strong  central 
government  and  welfare  state. 

The  preservation  of  home  rule  by  the  States 
Is  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  Jealous  com- 
monwealths seeking  their  own  aggrandize- 
ment at  the  expense  of  sister  States.  It  Is 
a  fundamental  necessity  If  we  are  to  remain 
a  truly  united  country. 

The  whole  success  of  our  Republic  has  not 
been  because  the  will  of  the  majority  was 
forced  upon  the  minority,  but  because  It  has 
l>een  a  republic,  where  through  a  division  of 
government  Into  iinlts  called  States,  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  minorities  have 
been  respected  and  have  been  given  a  voice 
In  the  control  of  affairs. 

It  Is  very  Important  In  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  that  the  smallest  political  xinlt  manage 
Its  own  affairs  as  it  Is  that  the  smallest 
family  tend  to  Its  own  business. 

If  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  States  are 
ever  fully  destroyed,  as  the  present  admin- 
istration and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  are 
trying  to  do  by  unconstitutional  means,  then 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  will 
soon  be  lost  In  like  manner. 


Cuban  Exiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entiUed  "Cuban  Exiles  Talk  Too  Much." 
The  editorial  was  published  In  the  June 
25  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
which  I  avidly  read,  for  if  I  did  not  read  . 
the  New  York  Herald  Trlbime  avidly,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
fallacious  program  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

June  26.  1963] 

CtJBAN  Exiles  Talk  Too  Much 

The  tongues  of  the  Cuban  exiles  are  their 
greatest  handicap. 

They  embarrassed  and  angered  the  U.S. 
Government. 

They  confused  Cuban  public  opinion  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

They  even  endangered  the  lives  of  Cuban 
fighters  who  Infiltrated  the  Island  to  Join 
the  underground  revolutionary  movement. 

When  secret  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  of  1961,  Antonio 
de  Varona.  one  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
Cuban  exiles.  Invited  a  photographer  to  take 
and  publish  pictures  shovrtng  him  reviewing 
Cuban  units  In  training.  American  agents 
were  Infuriated.   The  operation  was  supposed 
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to  be  covert.  Varona  helped  raalce  It  overt. 
But  he  got  hla  picture  and  him  publicity. 

Now  he 'a  done  It  again.  A  new  effort  U 
being  nuuto  by  a  number  of  azlle  groups  to 
•end  guerrlllaa  Into  Cuba  with  a  view  to 
building  up  the  revolutionary  movement  In- 
side the  Island.  This  U  a  long.  dllBcult,  and 
dangerous  task,  requiring  the  utmost  secrecy. 

Yet  the  flrst  group  of  the  rttormBd  Cubcux 
B«vol\itlofi«ry  CouncU  hardly  set  foot  on 
Cuban  sou  before  Varona  trxuipeted  his 
"war  communique  No.  1." 

Castro  did  not  colUpss.  But  the  head  of 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  did.  An- 
tonio Maoeo.  who  took  over  when  Mlro  Car- 
dona  resigned.  q\Ut  In  protest  against  those 
who  wag  their  tongues  and  imperil  the  lives 
of  Cuban  patrlou. 

If  ths  fall  a€  Castro  Is  delayed,  the  Cuban 
exiles  will  have  to  thank  their  tongues  for  It. 


I>«Aa  RzpaxscMTATm  Cuiuszn:  On  the  oc- 
casion of  July  4.  the  American  Independence 
Day.  please  accept  my  beet  congratulaUons. 
We  over  here  In  Germany  hope  and  pray,  that 
ths  American  tradlUons  of  the  past  will 
ultimately  prevail  and  freedom  restored  In 
both  Western  and  Eastern  hemispheres. 

On  your  National  Independence  Day.  the 
Sudeten  German  people  send  you  aU  ths  beet 
wishes  for  your  great  country,  for  you,  and 
your  future  work. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


July  2 


The  Antimusile  Missile 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


Sadetea  Germaa  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALIFOUfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  a^o  I  was  Invited  by  Dr.  Wai- 
ter Becher.  secretary  general  of  the 
Sudetendeutscher  Association.  Inc.,  to 
send  a  comment  to  the  Sudeton  German 
people  in  connection  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sudeton  German  Day.  I  was 
pleased  to  do  this  and.  subsequently.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Becher 
to  the  American  people  containing  kind 
regards  to  us  on  our  celebration  of  In- 
dependence Day.  July  4. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
respectfully  submit  this  heartening  ex- 
change of  letters  to  the  attention  of  this 
honorable  body  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  follows: 

DiA«  Ma.  Bechex:  As  a  descendant  of  the 
German  people.  I  take  specltJ  pride  In  Joining 
with  you  in  the  celebration  of  Sudeten  Ger- 
man Day.  As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of 
ths  United  States.  I  wholeheartedly  Join  with 
you  In  a  meaningful  red«Kllcatlon  to  the 
cause  of  individual  freedom  for  ali  people 
and  sincere  cooperation  between  nations. 

Our  direction  miist  be  relentless  toward 
freedom  of  the  hearts,  minds,  and  bodies  of 
all  men.  Our  goal  must  be  peace  and  hap- 
piness for  all  men,  each  in  his  own  way.  In 
this  goal,  we  always  will  be  brothers,  re- 
gardles  of  time  or  distance  or  place. 

Most  cordial  greetings. 

Dkax  Rxprksentattvx  Clausen:  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  message 
you  sent  to  our  Sudeten  German  Day 
which  took  place  on  Whitsuntide,  in  Stutt- 
gart. Germany.  Your  words  were  made 
known  to  the  Sudeten  German  people  for 
whom  they  are  a  great  encouragement. 

The  Sudeten  German  Day  was  success- 
ful and  about  400.000  persons  took  part  In 
It.  The  Prime  Ministers  of  Bavaria  and 
Baden-WUrttemberg  and  the  Federal  Minis- 
ter of  Defense.  Kal  Uwe  von  Hassel.  were  fes- 
tival speakers,  along  with  our  president,  the 
Federal  Minister  Dr.  Hans-Chrlstoph  See- 
bohm.  Chancellor  Adenauer  sent  a  letter 
of  greetings. 

Your  most  kind  message  was  a  great  honor 
for  us  and  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  it 
on  behaLf  of  all  Sudeten  German  people. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 

Yotini  very  sincerely. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  BOOTH   CAaOLINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
Dr.  Robert  Morris,  former  president  of 
the  University  of  Dallas  in  Dallas.  Tex., 
and  one-time  chief  counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  has 
prepared  an  outstandinR  news  column  on 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller's  re- 
marks last  week  on  Capitol  Hill  about 
nuclear  testing  and  an  antimissile  de- 
fense system.  Dr.  Morris  writes  a  col- 
umn for  publication  in  a  number  of  news- 
papers around  the  country.  The  name 
of  the  column  is  "Around  the  World  •* 
and  this  issue  is  enUtled  "The  Antimis- 
sile Missile."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  column  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Antimissile  Missiu 
There  are  events  that  break  Into  the  news 
from  time  to  Ume  that  focus  attenUon  on 
the  underlying  military  posture  of  Washing- 
ton and  cause  some  healthful  agitation. 
Such  an  event  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  who  told  a  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  RepresentoUves.  headed  by 
Steven  B.  I>erounian.  Republican,  of  New 
York,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  ahead  of 
us  in  the  field  of  nuclear  explosives  and 
"might  be  the  flrst  to  develop  an  effective 
defense  against  missiles." 

Dr.  Teller,  according  to  the  news  dispatches 
went  on  to  urge  our  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
fense weapons.  This  testing  would  not  have 
to  be  of  big  weapons,  he  said.  This  recom- 
mendation, of  course  goes  against  the  grain 
of  our  policy  planners  whose  principal  pre- 
occupation today  seems  to  be  with  disarma- 
ment and  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
The  underlying  situation  that  serious  peo- 
ple have  been  trying  to  bring  to  the  surface 
is  grave  indeed.  If  the  Soviets  can  develop 
an  effective  antimissile  missile  they  will  be 
able  to  blunt  our  whole  missile  system.  As 
we  have  been  pointing  out  la  this  column, 
our  present  military  plans  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  most  of  our  foreign  bases,  our 
B-478.  our  B-62's.  the  attack  bombers,  and 
for  reliance  Instead  on  polarls  submarines 
and  home  continent-based  ICBM's.  We  thus 
seem  to  be  moving  Into  the  waiting  trap. 

For  If  the  Soviets  can  develop  (and  I  am 
told  that  they  now  have  the  weapon  at  some 
stage  of  production)  an  effective  antimissile 
missile,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  piti- 
less Khrtishchev.    That  Is  the  fact. 

In  response  to  this  situation.  It  Is  most  ex- 
traordinary that  our  Defense  Department  Is 


deliberately  not  developing  our  only  prac- 
ticable antimissile  missile,  the  Nike  Zeus. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  decided  against  this 
for  reasons  that  I  and  many  other  people 
cannot  determine  and  Instead  talks,  even 
vaguely,  about  the  Nike  X  which  cannot  be 
developed  until  1968 — long  after  the  Soviets 
may  have  developed  their  dread  weapon. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  orders 
should  be  full  steam  ahead  on  this  vital 
weapon.  Yet  our  whole  posture  Is  one  of 
preoccupation  with  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
testing  and  of  disarmament. 

In  1968  when  we  had  clear  superiority  over 
the  Communists  In  nuclear  power,  we  uni- 
laterally suspended  testing.  Khrushchev, 
true  to  form,  tested  and  In  many  respects 
caught  up  to  us.  Instead  of  learning  from 
this  act  of  folly  we  are  virtually  doing  the 
same  thing  all  over  again. 

Unless  we  go  ahead  and  develop  an  anti- 
missile missile  we  may  probably  not  have  an- 
other chance  because  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  be  the  object  of  nuclear  blackmaU.  This 
seems  to  be  the  elemental  meaning  of  what 
Dr.  Teller  U  telling  us  and  the  meaning  of 
the  course  of  retreat  that  the  President's 
nuclear  advisers  are  now  steering.  In  his  re- 
ported statement.  Dr.  Teller  said  that  U  the 
Soviets  obtain  this  weapon  "we  may  be  only 
a  few  years  away  from  total  destruction." 

Dr.  Teller  told  the  Congressman  that  the 
situation  that  exists  can  be  described  by  a 
parable.  The  United  States  is  learning 
swordmanshlp  by  reading  a  book  while  the 
Communists  are  out  practlcmg  with  swords. 
To  accentuate  the  folly  of  our  present 
tactic  of  building  up  popular  confidence  In 
the  Soviet,  preliminary  to  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment and  disarmament,  the  news  of  the 
Teller  statement  broke  on  the  same  day  as 
the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Col.  Stlg  Wenner- 
strom.  Swedish  disarmament  adviser  at  Ge- 
neva and  formerly  air  attach^  In  Washing- 
ton. The  announcement  carried  the  news 
that  Dr.  Wennerstrom  has  been,  through  all 
his  high  asslgrnments.  with  access  to  Western 
secrets,  Including  o\ir  own,  a  confirmed  spy 
for  the  Soviets. 

We  have  been  giving  and  giving.  The  So- 
viets have  been  taking  and  taking.  This 
formula  is  Inexorably  leading  us  to  our  de- 
struction. 


Why  OaUaw  God? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF  CAUroawu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  two  articles  by  Mr.  George  Todt, 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  Mr.  Todt  is  a  fearless  and 
unrestricted  wTiter  on  current  issues,  and 
reflects,  I  believe,  the  thinking  of  most 
patriotic  Americans  and  runs  counter 
to  current  reporting  of  most  of  our  cor- 
respondents. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Herald-Examlnerl 
Wht  Outlaw  Goo? 
(By  George  Todt) 

The  latest  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  which  bans  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
Bible  reading  In  the  schools  may  be  legiti- 
mate, technically  speaking,  but  Is  extremely 
unpopular  with  most  citizens. 

This  controversial  Judicial  matter  wlU  Join 
others  which  have  distressed  the  public  so 
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much  In  recent  years:  (1)  the  Steve  Nelson 
case;  (2)  Mallory  case;  (3)  Watklns  case; 
(4)  Sweezy  case;  (5|  Yates  case;  and  (6)  the 
Slochower  case. 

None  of  these  have  added  considerably  to 
the  stature  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  this 
dangerous  and  uneasy  time  of  the  Cold  War. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  provided  much 
fuel  for  those  who  would  downgrade  the 
Court.     It  Is  a  pity. 

This  group  of  nine  high  Justices  Is  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  of  our  most  haUowed 
American  InstltutlonB.  Many  regard  It  as 
nearly  sacrosanct  and  not  subject  to  criticism 
or  review.     Can  It  do  no  wrong? 

All  institutions  are  subject  to  human  frail- 
ties and  no  men  are  perfect.  Not  even  Jus- 
tices of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court. 

A  down  to  earth  study  of  the  controversial 
cases  we  have  mentioned  wUl  find  few  Amer- 
icans sympathetic  to  the  majority  decisions 
handed  down  from  the  bench. 

The  present  decision  In  question,  regard- 
ing prayer  In  the  schools,  likely  will  under- 
standably generate  a  great  deal  of  public 
Indignation.     Why? 

Not  because  we  fail  to  recognize  that 
church  and  state  deserve  to  be  segregated — 
we  are  almost  100  percent  behind  this  cor- 
rect premise — but  because  it  Is  ungrateful. 
bad  manners  and  Insulting  to  our  God  to 
run  Him  arbitrarily  off  the  schoolground. 

The  Republic  of  the  United  States  was 
built  mainly  on  two  great  Ideas:  (1)  that 
God  ruled  In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  (2)  In- 
dividual Uberty. 

We  were  a  religious  people  and  also  we 
were  unusually  tolerant  of  others  who  may 
not  have  believed  as  did  the  majority  of  our 
citizens. 

The  United  States  Is  predominantly  a 
Christian  nation  In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition,  but  Jew.  Mohammedan.  Shlntolst. 
Buddhist.  Brahmin — yes,  and  atheists,  too — 
are  welcome  to  their  Individual  religious 
beliefs. 

Here  the  Christian  majority  has  rarely 
tyrannized  the  minority,  except  In  the  case 
of  the  persecuted  Mormons  more  than  100 
years  ago. 

By  the  same  token,  the  minority  ought  not 
to  tyrannize  the  majority,  either. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  bans  the  paying  of 
respect  to  Almighty  God  In  our  public 
schools.  It  ought  to  be  fair  and  outlaw  any- 
thing smacking  or  secular  atheism,  too. 

Let's  not  ape  Communist  Iron  Curtain 
coxintrles  where  mention  of  God  to  students 
is  taboo.  Let's  continue  the  American  tradi- 
tion. Let's  always  show  our  respect  for  the 
Creator  of  mankind. 

(Prom    the    Los    Angeles    Herald -Examiner, 

June  18,  1963] 

How  Now  Brown? 

(By  George  Todt) 

The  vicious  un-American  vendetta  of  hate 
conducted  against  the  embattled  John  Birch 
Society  over  the  past  2  years  has  been  estab- 
lished as  unfounded,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
called for  by  the  California  Senate  Pact- 
Pindlng  Subcommittee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  thoughtless,  careless,  and  tireless  In- 
nuendoes of  subversion  against  JBS  are  now 
shown — at  long  last — to  be  phony  as  $3  bills. 

These  martyrs  to  confused  public  opinion 
have  every  right  to  bring  some  heavy  law 
BulU  against  certain  hatemongers  for  out- 
right defamation  of  character.    Why  not? 

HOW    ABOUT    AMENDS? 

Will  these  character  assassins  apologize 
and  make  amends  now? 

This  is  to  be  doubted  by  the  writer.  In- 
stead, my  guess  Li  that  more  tired  old  cliches 
will  swirl  about  the  controversial  Robert 
Welch — and  the  100,000  Innocent  Birchers 
across  the  Nation  will  be  Ignored. 

My  friends  run  the  gamut  from  right  to 
left,  and  I  have  known  a  great  many  in- 


dividual members  of  the  JBS.  Two  of  the 
local  leaders  In  the  movement,  former  Con- 
gressman Edgar  W.  Helstand  and  John  Bous- 
selot,  have  been  good  friends  over  the  years. 
I  did  not  turn  my  back  on  them  because  of 
the  vile  persecution  of  their  group.  They 
and  others  like  them  are  good  Americans  In 
every  sense.     Why  discriminate  here? 

I  think  those  who  have  slandered  JBS 
win  now  seek  other  flimsy  excuses  to  bring 
their  bias  and  Intolerance  to  bear.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  for  It. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Communists  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  oppose  the  pro-American 
society.  There  are  at  least  two  other  Im- 
portant segments  of  antl-Blrch  sentiment. 
Pirst,^  the  Fabian  movement  in  the  United 
States — which  is  centered  In  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  Second,  friends,  ad- 
mirers, and  apologists  for  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren. 

why    rr    HAPPENED 

Let  me  point  out  carefully  that  I  am  not 
inferring  any  tleup  between  these  three 
divergent  groups — except  their  venomous 
hatred  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  However, 
this  stems  from  differing  reasons  What  are 
they? 

As  for  the  ADA  position  In  this  matter, 
the  JBS  is  guilty  of  a  far  greater  crime  than 
merely  being  antl-Communlst;  for  It  Is  also 
against  Fabian  socialism  at  the  same  time. 
The  Fabians  In  our  country  are  admittedly 
dead  set  against  the  Bolshevik  Communist 
International  leadership  emanating  from 
Moscow. 

THE    WARREN    ANGLE 

But  ADA  philosophy  and  fundamental 
Ideology  stems  more  from  the  Marxist  Mani- 
festo than  the  Pounding  Fathers  at  Phila- 
delphia. Their  thinking  contains  much  of 
Menshlvlsm,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  and 
Arthur  Schleslnger. 

As  long  as  a  patriotic  American  society 
Is  merely  against  Red  Bolshevik  communism, 
the  ADA  Is  not  too  concerned.  But  when 
It  attaclis  Fabianism — ah,  that  Is  a  different 
matter.  Which  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  position  of  ADA  versus  JBS. 

Much  of  the  attacks  against  JBS  have 
been  emotional,  even  hysterical,  diatribes 
against  It  for  its  sturdy  opposition  to  Chief 
Justice  Warren.  Many  of  his  adherents.  In- 
cluding newspaper  publishers,  owed  him 
favors  when  he  was  Governor  of  California. 
Does  that  explain  It? 


Artistry  of  West  Virginia  Glassblowers 
Landed  in  Article  in  Potomac  Maga- 
zine— First  Lady  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
Use  Tableware  Handcrafted  in  Moun- 
tain State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST   VTRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
a  source  of  gratification  to  West  Vir- 
ginians is  the  recognition  which  has  de- 
servedly come  to  their  glass  industry. 
Becoming  respected  throughout  the 
world,  the  artisans  of  the  factories  in  the 
Mountain  State  produce  handcrafted 
glassware  which  is  a  credit  to  the  patience 
and  initiative  of  our  citizenry. 

Some  30  of  the  70  glass-producing 
firms  in  the  Mountain  State  engage  in 
the  time-honored  process  of  glassblow- 


ing,  a  fascinating  and  exacting  method 
used  in  the  making  of  fine  tableware  and 
ornamental  pieces.  The  complex  series 
of  separate  operations  required  in  the 
production  of  handblown  glass  truly  sets 
sets  it  apart  in  the  realm  of  genuine 
art.  Those  that  engage  in  this  ancient 
practice  are  revered  for  their  skills. 

Last  year,  the  Nation's  First  Lady. 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  added  con- 
siderable impetus  to  the  rising  popular- 
ity of  West  Virginia  glass  products  dur- 
ing her  televised  tour  of  the  White 
House.  She  called  attention,  in  her 
helpful  explanations,  to  the  beautiful  ta- 
bleware which  is  used  at  White  House 
state  dinners  and  luncheons,  and  which 
was  produced  in  the  Monongahela  Valley, 
at  Morgantown.  Immediately  the  de- 
mand soared  upward. 

Since  that  time  yet  another  famous 
Washington  lady  has  chosen  West  Vir- 
ginia glass  to  grace  her  table.  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  Vice  Piesi- 
dent,  uses  simple  stem  goblets  and  wine 
glasses  from  three  separate  West  Vir- 
ginia firms  at  the  Johnson  home  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  fact,  she  and 
her  husband  often  use  heavy  crystal  ash 
trays  bearing  the  Vice  Presidential  seal 
as  wedding  gifts. 

Madam  President,  on  Sunday,  June  30. 
1963,  an  interesting  and  informative 
article  concerning  West  Virginia  glass- 
blowing  was  published  \n  the  Potomac 
magazine  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  Following  a  visit  to  the 
plant  which  makes  "The  President's 
House"  glassware,  and  an  interview  with 
Sam  Hayden,  of  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Glassware  Guild.  Inc.,  reporter  Aubrey 
Graves  wrote  a  lucid  description  of  the 
steps  involved  in  the  blowing  of  glass. 
From  the  glowing  ovens  to  the  final  pol- 
ishing process  the  glass  is  carefully  moni- 
tored to  insure  the  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  has  come  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  entire  glass-producing  indus- 
try in  West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Mountain  State  Glassware  Be- 
comes 'The  President's  House,' "  in  the 
Potomac  magazine  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  Sunday,  June  30, 
1963.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 
IProm  the  Washington  Post  Potomac.  June 

30,  1963] 
Mountain  State  Glasswari  Becomes  "The 
Peeshjent's  House" 
(By  Aubrey  Graves) 
Next  time  you  drop  by  the  White  House 
for  dinner  and  lift  a  piece  of  Jacqueline's 
crystal   service,   bear  this  in  mind:    It   took 
16    people,    all    with    specialized,    high-paid 
skUls,    to    produce    that    seemingly    simple 
glass  from  which  you  are  slaking  your  thirst. 
~  This  was  one  of  many  fascinating  items 
of   Intelligence    Imparted   by    Manager    Sam 
Hayden  of  the  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Glass- 
ware Guild,  Inc.,  during  a  recent  tovu  of  Its 
plant. 

Things  there  are  humming  since  Mrs. 
Kennedy  personally  selected  a  certain 
mouth-blown,  handcrafted  design  for  its 
graceful  simplicity. 

The  design,  made  of  lead  crystal  and 
available  In  18  Items,  Is  called  The  Presi- 
dent's House. 
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To  nuiks  Klaas.  he  explained,  you  need 
Are.  plenty  oX  Btaady.  bUMtlng  hot.  glaring 
Are.  Th«  temperature  of  molten  glaaa 
when  It  U  being  "worked"  to  around  2,500* 
F.  Because  It  takes  38  hours  to  melt  the 
materials  that  become  molten  glass,  a  giant. 
18-pot  furnace  U  kept  roaring  day  and  night. 
The  Ingredlenu  of  molten  glass  (basical- 
ly fine  silicate  sand,  soda  and  lime,  are 
mixed  In  a  large  wooden  box  Added  qual- 
ity, luster  and  durability  are  Imparted  by 
potash,  nitre  and  lead.  And  in  every  batch 
some  "cullet"  (scraps  of  broken  up  glass) 
goes  on  top. 

Copper,  manganese,  cotMlt.  iron,  nickel 
and  chrome  oxides  are  added  for  coloring. 
But  to  achieve  one  certain  hue,  plain  oats 
and  brown  sugar  are  thrown  Into  the  fiery 
pot.  The  carbon  they  produce  tints  the 
finished  glass  a  magnificent  amber. 

Workers  who  make  basic  pieces  like  tum- 
blers or  stemware  are  the  gatherer,  the  blow- 
er, the  cracking  off  boy  and  the  carrylng-in 
boy  (or  girl). 

The  gatherer  sticks  a  long  hollow  metal 
rod  Into  the  pot.  As  the  road  is  turned,  lu 
bell-shaped  end  gathers  a  blob  of  molten 
glass. 

In  seconds,  the  blob  la  ready:  the  gath- 
erer breathes  a  short,  sharp  wisp  of  air  Into 
the  pipe  and  hands  it  to  the  blower. 

Artfully,  the  blower  spins  the  road  until 
he  has  the  sldewalla  of  the  blob  even. 
Agilely,  he  places  the  stUI  white  hot  but 
rapidly  cooling  blob  In  the  open  mold  and 
closes  it. 

Inside  the  mold,  the  original  puff  of  air 
■wells  and  forces  the  molten  glass  to  ex- 
pand into  a  thinner  and  thinner  shell. 

As  he  blows,  the  blower  keeps  turning  the 
rod  in  circles  and  half-circlee  until  he  feels 
the  glass  is  Just  tight  enough  In  the  mold 
to  be  properly  formed.  The  mold  is  opened 
tmd  out  comes  a  gleaming  piece  with  a  cap 
on  it. 

The  cracking  off  boy  then  carries  the  rod 
a  few  steps  to  an  asbeetos-corered  "cradle." 
where  a  chisel  he  snaps  or  "cracks"  the 
blown  glass  article  away  from  the  end  of 
the  rod. 

The  glass  article  Is  lifted  la  front  of  a 
pipe  that  emits  a  constant  blast  of  cool  air. 
Next,  the  carrylng-in  boy  takes  the  glass- 
ware to  an  endless  conveyor  called  the  lehr 
(pronounced  "lair.") 

The  reason  for  the  lehr  is  to  prevent  the 
formed  glass  from  cooHng  too  fast.  The 
decline  in  temperature  must  be  gradual  and 
regulated;  otherwise,  the  unevenly  cooling 
surfaces  of  the  glass  would  pull  against  each 
other  so  hard  that  the  entire  thing  would 
shatter. 

For  the  first  40  minutes  of  the  glass' 
2-hour  coollng-off  Joiimey  on  this  slow- 
moving  conveyor,  fire  boxes  maintain  a 
gradually  reducing  temperature.  This  is 
called  the  annealing  (toughening)  process 
important   In    the   making   of   fine   glass. 

Next  the  glass  goes  to  a  cutting  and  fin- 
ishing room  where,  among  other  operations, 
the  excess  top  that's  like  a  bottle  cap  Is  cut 
off.  After  a  water  rinse,  tiM  glass  goes  to  a 
glazing  machine. 

There  Is  never  a  p>er1eet  piece  of  hand- 
blown  glass — and  that  la  part  of  Its  beauty. 
The  artists'  hands  create  masterpieces  no 
machinery  can  match.  But  even  the  most 
expensive  creation  will  tiave  some  infinitesi- 
mal flaw. 


ACCION 


EXTENSION  OP  RaWARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NrW    TOMC 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2, 1963 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Madam  President,  an 
article    appeared    In    yerterday's    Wall 


Street  Journal  about  ACCION— Ameri- 
cans for  Community  Cooperation  In  Oth- 
er Nations — an  organization  comprised 
of  Americans  and  Venezuelans  who  are 
working  to  help  thousands  of  have-nots 
In  the  slums  of  Venezuela  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  article  describes  a  project  which 
has  aided  the  residents  of  La  Laja  in  the 
town  of  San  Felix  who  used  to  spend 
one-third  of  their  wages  to  buy  water. 
Now  a  modern  pipeline  brings  them  the 
same  free  water  service  which  the  oth- 
er residents  of  San  Felix  enjoy.  This 
pipeline  was  installed  by  the  local  resi- 
dents guided  by  ACCION. 

Other  projects  which  have  been  under- 
taken by  ACCION  include  the  opening  of 
an  abandoned  factory  in  the  farming 
community  of  Magdalena  to  make  rugs 
and  furniture.  The  factory  now  has  10 
men  working  full  time  and  in  addition 
provides  cash  income  to  70  women  who 
work  in  their  homes. 

ACCION  has  also  sent  its  participants 
into  the  iKJlltically  explosive  areas,  in- 
cluding the  universities  where  they  have 
made  progress  in  educating  some  of  the 
students  in  the  capitalist  system. 

ACCION  has  about  80  Venezuelan  and 
American  fieldworkers,  including  a  small 
administrative  and  recruiting  staff  in 
the  United  States.  The  fieldworkers. 
most  of  whom  are  recent  coUege  grad- 
uates receive  about  $150  per  month. 

ACCION  differs  from  the  Peace  Corps 
in  that  it  is  a  private  group.  Its  financ- 
ing Is  entirely  from  volimtary  contribu- 
tions and  its  participants  have  a  much 
greater  freedom  in  their  work. 

ACCION  has  been  such  a  success  that 
four  other  Latin  American  countries 
have  Inquired  about  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  ACCION  missions.  C.  Allan 
Stewart,  US.  ambassador  in  Caracas  has 
said  that  "ACCION  is  transforming  the 
image  of  the  United  States  in  Vene- 
zuela." 

This  is  the  type  of  private  sector  in- 
volvement that  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of.  It  provides  a  very  useful  task  for  our 
young  people  in  complimenting  our  ADD 
program  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  have  been  participating  in  this  proj- 
ect by  trying  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
certain  of  our  airlines  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  transporting  the  field 
workers  of  ACCION  to  Venezuela  on  a 
space  available  basis. 

I  am  proud  of  the  small  part  that  I 
have  been  able  to  play  in  the  work  of  this 
organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  1,  1963] 
UNrrsD  States,  Venezuela  Ftrms  Hzlt  Sup- 
FOST  Yankee  "Private  Peace  Coeps" — 
Pepsi-Cola,  UNrrEO  States  Steel  Assist 
"ACCION"  Group  Which  Guides  Latins  in 
Selp-Helf  Projects 

(By  Neil  Ulman) 
Residents  of  La  LaJa,  a  rundown  section  of 
the  town  of  San  Felix  in  eastern  Venezuela, 
used  to  spend  about  one-third  of  their  week- 
ly wages  buying  water  to  slake  their  thirst 
and  wash  off  the  slum  dirt.  The  water  was 
hauled  in  by  truck  and  sold  at  40  cents  a  bar- 
rel. 

Now,  however,  a  modern  pipeline  brings 


La  LaJa  the  same  free  water  service  received 
by  other  sections  of  San  Felix.  And  in  the 
midst  of  La  Lajas  tin  and  carboard  shanties 
a  iMseball  field  and  basketball  court  recently 
have  sprung  up. 

These  Improvements  were  made  by  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood,  or  barrio,  guided 
by  a  novel  organization  called  ACCION.  Led 
by  US.  citizens,  but  Independent  of  the 
US.  Government,  ACCION  operates  as  a 
sort  of  private  Peace  Corps.  The  group  has 
organized  a  number  of  self-help  projects  in 
or  near  Venezuelan  cities  and  its  leaders  are 
planning  to  extend  its  activities  to  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

ACCION  has  about  80  Venezuelan  and 
American  fieldworkers,  Including  some  now 
In  training,  and  a  small  administrative  and 
recruiting  staff  in  the  United  States.  The 
fieldworkers.  most  of  them  recent  college 
graduates,  earn  $150  a  month.  ACCION's 
1963  budget  of  $225,000.  up  from  $130,000  in 
19«2.  will  be  covered  by  contributions  from 
some  60  United  States  and  Venezuelan  firms. 
Among  them :  United  States  Steel  Corp..  Gulf 
Oil  Corp..  Banco  Mercantll  Agrlcola  and 
Banco  del  Caribe. 

TOWN    hall    concept 

After  studying  local  problems.  ACCION 
workers  select  a  project  and  then  try  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  local  government  officials 
and  businessmen.  Fieldworkers  encourage 
residents  to  elect  their  own  leaders  and  run 
community  meetings,  for  eventually  ACCION 
hopes  to  turn  over  all  its  projects  to  the 
Venezuelans.  "We're  trying  to  instill  the  old 
American  town  hall  concept."  says  Joseph 
A.  Blatchford.  ACCION's  28-year-old  leader 
and  founder. 

Two  ACCION  members  from  Los  Angeles. 
Suzy  Navarette  and  Winlfrid  Marisch,  per- 
suaded slum  dwellers  In  Caracas  to  renovate 
an  old  building  In  the  neighborhood  and 
turn  it  Into  a'community  center.  Here  resi- 
dents take  courses  in  reading,  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  mechanics  and  plan  neighborhood 
improvements  sxich  as  a  new  sewer  system. 

"Over  110  leadership  meetings  have  been 
held,"  says  Miss  Navarette.  "The  Centro  Com- 
munal Is  now  the  focal  point  for  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  They  are  learning  to 
carry  out  In  an  organized  fashion  their  ideas 
for  social  betterment." 

ACCION  fleldworker  Russell  Scarato,  from 
St.  Louis,  says  a  cooperative  factory  he  helped 
to  organize  "has  taught  the  workers  the 
fxmctlon  of  a  private  business  enterprise 
and  the  value  and  Impact  It  can  hare  In  a 
community."  The  factory  turns  out  rugs 
and  furniture  from  woven  fiber,  harvested 
locally  In  the  northern  Venezuelan  state  of 
Aragxia. 

SAVINGS  FUND 

The  workers  deposit  10  percent  of  their 
monthly  earnings  along  with  dividends  they 
receive  from  the  cooperative  in  a  saving  and 
credit  fund.  Mr.  Scarato  says  the  fund  will 
be  used  to  grant  loans  to  the  workers  for 
education,  home  Improvements,  and  for  small 
business  ventures  of  their  own. 

ACCION  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Blatchford 
In  1959  after  his  travels  in  South  America 
convinced  him  that  such  a  group  could  help 
democracy  fiourlsh  there.  He  originally 
hop?d  to  launch  ACCION  In  Colombia.  But 
when  the  Peace  Corps  announced  its  plans 
for  that  country,  Mr.  Blatchford  switched  to 
Venezuela  where  the  first  ACCION  workers 
arrived  in  the  fall  of  1961.  Now,  officials  say, 
the  group  has  an  Invitation  from  Nicaragua 
and  Is  looking  Into  opportunities  In  Chile, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  Blatchford  frequently  tours  the  United 
States  to  raise  funds  and  line  up  business- 
men and  college  faculty  members  to  help 
with  recruiting.  ACCION  recently  selected 
35  new  fieldworkers,  out  of  225  applicants, 
mainly  for  their  leadership  abilities  and  re- 
sourcefulness, rather  than  because  of  spe- 
cialised technical  backgrounds.  After  a  brief 
indoctrination  in  the  United  States  the 
trainees  will  go  to  Venezuela  to  study  Span- 
ish for  several  months. 
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American  companies  which  make  contribu- 
tions to  ACCION  regard  their  support  mainly 
as  a  public  service.  But  E>onald  M.  Kendall, 
president  of  Pepsi-Cola  International,  the 
foreign  subsidiary  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  believes 
Pepsi's  $3,300  contribution  also  "makes  good 
business  sense."  Says  Mr.  Kendall:  "Any- 
thing we  can  do  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  Is  going  to  improve  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people." 


Bible  Reading  and  Prayer  in  the 
Clat$rooiH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decision  prohibiting 
Bible  readings  and  prayers  in  our  class- 
rooms has  proved  disturbing  to  a  large 
mass  of  the  American  citiaeniT- 

Disappointment  always  seeks  consola- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  seed  of  this  can  be 
found  to  be  contained  in  the  following 
article  entitled  "Reflections  Amplified," 
as  appearing  in  the  June  27  issue  of  the 
Enterprise,  a  prominent  weekly  publica- 
tion issued  in  Lisbon  Palls,  Maine: 
[From     the    Lisbon    Falls     (Maine)     Enter- 
prise. June  27,  19631 
Bible  Reading  and  Pbayke  in  the 
Classsoom 


We  certainly  wish  to  applaud  In  the 
strongest  fashion  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  ungodliness  Is  the  Amer- 
ican way.  We  have  been  generating  a  big 
mad  at  the  Russians  now  for  years  because 
they  are  atheists,  and  this  should  put  an  end 
to  that  foolishness.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
finding  that  the  Bible  "serves  no  purpose" 
has  certainly  alerted  the  citizenry  to  a  gra%'e 
danger,  and  now  that  they  have  got  the  Bible 
out  of  the  schools  of  the  country  we  hope 
they  take  the  next  step  and  get  all  the  books 
out  of  the  schools. 

We  hope,  too.  that  they  proceed  to  re- 
write a  lot  of  the  things  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  an  Ignorant  past,  when  nobody 
knew  very  much  because  the  Supreme  Court 
had  not  yet  been  developed  into  its  full 
omniscience.  The  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag,  for  insUnce.     It  must  be  changed 

at  once.  £o  it  will  go: one  nation. 

Indivisible,  under  the  Supreme  Court,  with 
antidiscrimination  for  all." 

The  motto  of  the  Nation  must  be  changed 
too.  "In  God  We  Trust"  is  no  longer  useful 
to  a  nation  whose  supreme  arbiters  of  right 
and  Justice  have  denied  the  general  premUe. 
Congress  will  be  obliged  to  pause  In  its 
headllng  career  down  the  primrose  path  of 
Christian  progress,  and  will  have  to  rewrite 
the  motto  so  it  says,  "In  the  Supreme  Court 
We  Trust."  And  as  for  the  Latin  the  old 
"B  Plurlbxis  Unum"  will  have  to  go,  too. 
"Super  Plurlbois  Aetemos  ludlces"  would  be 
all  right.  It  would  look  nice  on  the  coins. 
Then  Latin  dictionaries  and  grammars  could 
be  banned,  so  nobody  could  check  on  hurried 
efforts  to  remember  the  case  endings. 

The  Gettysburgh  Address  should  be 
changed,  too.  *'•  •  'that  this  NaUon.  under 
the  Supreme  Court,  shaU  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom."  This  new  freedom,  under  the 
Supreme  Court,  shall  mean,  of  course,  that  It 
is  no  longer  the  function  of  a  people  to  bring 
their  children  up  In  reverence  of  the  divine 
plan,  or  to  Inculcate  the  accepted  veriUes  of 


morality.  In  teaching  our  youngsters  about 
the  great  Abraham  Lincoln,  or  Benjamin 
Franklin,  we  must  never  tell  them  that  they 
read  the  Bible  and  thereby  derived  much  of 
the  wisdom,  compassion  and  Judgment  that 
forwarded  their  careers.  Children  In  Amer- 
ican schools  must  never  again  be  told  the 
awful  story,  so  thoroughly  un-American,  that 
George  Washington  knelt  at  Valley  Forge  and 
asked  Almighty  (one  word  deleted  here  by 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court)  for  guidance  in 
his  perplexity.  „  ,^  ^ 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stetes  of  America  has  taken  over  the  func- 
tions of  deity,  and  has  set  Itself  up  as  a 
greater  authority  than  the  Scriptures,  un- 
limited horizons  He  ahead.  Shakespeare  can 
be  deleted  next,  and  then  Wadsworth  and 
Longfellow,  and  eventually  the  arithmetics. 
In  time,  all  knowledge  and  instrucUon  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  schedule,  and  the 
chUd  will  be  graduated  at  last  in  a  full 
Ignorance  of  everything.  We  can  do  away 
with  all  this  going  to  school  to  get  a  degree 
and  a  certificate,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
shortage  of  teachers.  ^   *»,  ♦ 

Personally,  we  have  long  advocated  that 
the  Bible  be  done  away  entirely.  What  a 
great  amount  of  time  has  been  spent  in  pul- 
pits explaining  It  to  pious  listeners,  when 
the  same  thing  can  be  done  much  better  at 
home.  There  are  so  many  things  we  have 
foolishly  left  to  the  public  school  system, 
when  we  could  do  it  much  better  at  home. 
We  don't  even  need  baseball  teams  In  our 
public  schools,  a  boy  can  play  it  much  better 
at  home,  by  himself.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  surely  made  a  tremendously  wise  obser- 
vation. 

When  Balaam's  ass  turned  and  spoke  to 
him  like  a  man,  we  must  assume  It  was  really 
the  Supreme  Court  that  did  It,  and  not  the 
disguised  Instruction  of  deity.  And  at  what- 
ever time  ye  shall  hear  the  sackbut,  peesal- 
tree,  cornet,  drums,  violin,  fiute,  oboe,  and 
all  other  muslck,  then  shall  ye  bow  down  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  If  ye  do  not,  then 
shall  ye  become  a  bad  American  In  the  eyes 
of  the  publlck,  and  they  shall  cast  ye  into 
the  burning,  fiery  furnace.  Behold,  how 
Joyfully  they  dance  before  the  ark  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  it  convenes. 

If  the  Bible  had  absolutely  no  spiritual 
significance  whatever,  and  remained  only  as 
a  profane  record  of  an  ancient  people,  its 
value  as  a  document  Is  Incalculable.  What 
a  pity  that  Its  perpetuation  has  come  about 
on  secular  grounds.  How  wise  has  been  the 
Supreme  Court  to  see  this,  and  to  give  the 
Bible  the  left-handed  boost  of  being  banned. 
Now  that  the  Bible  has  been  put  In  the  cate- 
gory of  dirty  novels  and  nasty  plctxires  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  expect  the  young 
folks  will  sneak  out  back  of  the  barn  to 
read  It,  and  bootleg  copies  wUl  appear  under 
the  counters  In  the  magazine  stands.  All 
this  Is  to  the  good,  lor  all  is  well  now  that 
the  Bible  Is  an  evil  thing. 


tion  3500,  to  preserve  for  the  future  one 
of  America's  most  prominent  and  his- 
toric homes,  the  Ansley  Wilcox  house. 

On  June  20  I  placed  into  the  Record 
articles  which  appeared  in  our  Buffalo 
newspapers  concerning  this  hearing. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Buffalo  Courier  Express  on  June  18, 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  house. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Cotirier-Express, 
June  18,  1963) 
Preserve  the  Historic  Wilcox  House 
The  Ansley  Wilcox  mansion  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  steeped  in  125  years  of  history,  will 
fall  before  the  onslaught  of  the  bulldozers 
unless  the  Government  steps  in  to  preserve 
it.    A  three-man  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has 
promised  to  do  what  it  can  to  save  the  build- 
ing In  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath   of  office   as  President  of  the   United 
SUtes  in  1901. 

The  mansion  was  built  in  1838  and  over 
the  years  It  has  been  a  resting  place  for  the 
great  and  the  near  great. 

Its  greatest  historical  value  lies  In  the 
fact  that  it  Is  one  of  only  four  sites  outside 
the  capitol  in  which  the  Presidential  oath 
of  office  has  been  administered.  Certainly 
this  alone  makes  it  worthy  of  preservation 
as  a  national  historic  shrine. 

Representative  Thaddetts  J.  Dulski  has 
sponsored  a  bill  to  have  the  Government 
acquire  the  property  and  in  view  of  the  sub- 
committee's strong,  if  unofficial,  endorsement 
there  seems  to  be  a  good  chance  that  the 
bill  wiU  be  approved.  But  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  somewhat  less  than  enthu- 
siastic about  the  idea.  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  a  native  of  Buf- 
falo, has  urged  that  appeals  for  preserva- 
tion of  the  mansion  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 
This  we  should  all  do,  .not  only  for  the  sake 
of  Buffalo  but  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. 


Preserve  the  Hi«toric  Wilcox  Hoa$e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2.1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17  a  three-man  subcommittee  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
including  Representatives  Carey  and 
O'Brien  of  New  York  and  Sayior  of 
Pennsylvania,  met  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to 
hold  hearings  on  my  bill.  House  Resolu- 


A  Break  for  Ag^icnUare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
the  June  25  edition  of  the  State  News- 
paper of  Columbia.  S.C,  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  'A  BreaJc  for  Agricul- 
ture." This  editorial  deals  with  the  in- 
creased appropriation  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  for  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  programs.  This 
editorial  is  indicative  of  the  support  for 
these  programs  in  my  State,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Break  for  Agriculture 
Agriculture  gets  a  break.     In  relation  to 
some  of  the  Federal  spending  of  the  times  It 
is  modest,  but  Important — and  deserved. 

In  acting  on  the  appropriations  bUl  to 
finance  the  VS.  Department  ot  Agriculture, 
the  House  of  Representatives  approved  a 
net  Increase  of  $825,000  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  30  new  soil  and  water  conserva- 
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tlon  dlstrlcte  expected  to  be  organized  In 
tbe  next  13  monUu. 

The  HouBe  alao  voted  an  Increaae  a€ 
$1,073,500  for  much  needed  IncrMMea  In 
technical  aid  In  the  3.030  exlBtlng  soU  and 
water  conjwrvation  districts.  ThlB  Is  the  first 
time  In  many  years  that  the  House  has 
noted,  with  this  kind  of  favtirable  action, 
the  steadily  enlarging  backJog  of  work  that 
has  been  piling  up  Ln  the  older  dlstrlctB. 

In  granting  the  Increased  appropriations 
for  Soil  Conservation  Service  aid  to  districts, 
the  House  approved  without  change  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Agricultural  Appropriations  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative Jamiz  WHrrrzN,  of  Mississippi. 

The  blU  carrlea  a  toiaJ  of  $43,323,000  for 
the  watershed  program,  an  Increase  of  $1.- 
845,060  over  the  current  fiscal  year.  One 
million  of  this  increase  Is  earmarked  for  an 
expansion  of  cooperative  survey  work  In 
river  basins,  providing  a  total  of  $3,042,900 
for  such  work.  Sixteen  such  surveys  have 
already  been  started  and  eight  new  ones  are 
to  be  InlUated. 

Two  Important  changes  In  financing  of 
watershed  work  have  been  included,  both 
adding  desirable  flexibility  In  administration 
and  calculated  to  help  move  the  program 
ahead  with  less  redtape.  One  eliminates 
the  allocation  of  a  specific  amount  for  water- 
shed planning  and  investigations,  specifying 
that  the  Department  is  expected  to  transfer 
funds  from  watershed  Improvement  work  Ln 
whatever  amounts  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed on  all  qualified  applications.  The 
other  eliminates  precise  numbering  of  new 
watershed  project  starts  during  the  coming 
year,  declaring  that  no  numerical  restriction 
of  this  type  should  be  placed  on  the  pkrojecta. 

Soil  Conservation  Association  members  are 
highly  pleased  with  these  provisions  of  the 
new  legislation,  and  the  general  reaction 
should  be  the  same.  Of  all  the  Government 
agencies,  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  and 
Its  cooperators,  the  Soil  Conservation  dis- 
tricts, probably  have  more  friends  than  any 
Government  bureau.  It  does  good  basic 
turns  to  various  segments  of  society  as  well 
as  the  public. 

Its  work  Is  outstanding  In  the  categories 
of  flood  prevention,  erosion  control,  and 
storage  of  vital  water  for  ail  purposes,  which 
has  helped  hc4d  up  the  water  table.  It  does 
much  work  In  the  Interest  ol  fish  and  wild- 
life, improving  fishing  and  hunting  through- 
out the  land. 

Many  persons  are  properly  grateful  for  the 
dedicated  men  and  effective  work  of  the 
•ervlce. 


J.F.K.  Fails  To  latcfpret  History 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

Ol'    CALXrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSi;  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  1, 1963 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
\is  will  agree  that  President  Kennedy  de- 
ported himself  well  on  his  tour  of  Europe. 
His  homely  visit  to  his  fatherland  struck 
the  intimate  pride  of  anyone  with  an- 
cestors in  Europe.  The  syntax  and  word 
selection  of  his  speeches  were  brilliant. 

However,  another  facet  of  the  tour 
worries  mjuiy  of  our  citizens.  For  the 
considered,  erjdlte  view  of  the  '"loyal 
opposition."  I  commend  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Herald,  by  Allen  OrifBn,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy's  visit  to  Europe 
U  an  lli-fated  tour  that  will  bring  no  benefits 


to  the  United  States  and  that  possibly  could 
bring  111  fortune  to  Europe. 

The  President  is  visiting  several  countries 
that  are  under  lame  duck  control.  Adenauer 
of  Germany,  a  great  man  whose  place  in  his- 
tory la  already  well  carved.  Is  in  the  last 
months  of  his  career  as  Chief  at  State  of 
that  country.  One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  rapport  that  he  and  Presi- 
dent £>e  Gaulle  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe's  future. 

In  Italy,  President  Kennedy  will  deal  with 
a  government  that  may  be  no  government  at 
all.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  It  Is  without  any  substan- 
tial Influence  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

In  England,  President  Kennedy  has  only 
to  deal  with  the  Macmillan  government,  un- 
less It  is  thrown  out  In  the  meantime.  It  Is 
a  government  that  has  been  besmirched  by 
the  sex  scandal  of  one  of  Its  leading  ex-mem- 
bers. Nobody  knows  how  many  other  scan- 
dals of  similar  poor  odor  are  to  be  revealed. 

There  is  only  one  government  of  a  great 
power  in  Europe  today  that  is  sound,  de- 
pendable, and  free  of  scandal. 

That  Is  the  Government  of  Prance  under 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  breath  ot 
contact  with  that  government,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  his  flight  adjusted 
so  that  he  would  not  even  fly  over  the  free 
air  of  Independent  Prance  This  is  our  mis- 
fortune, our  miscalculation,  and  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  blunders  made  by  Pranklln  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  In  regard  to  De  Gaulle  and.  to 
a  lesser  extent,  by  President  Truman  In  re- 
gard to  De  Gaulle. 

Our  capacity  for  no-see-'em  ship  is  al- 
most beyond  belief.  The  President  and  his 
advisers  are  supposed  to  be  omnlvoro\is 
readers.  Perhaps  they  read  without  paying 
the  least  bit  of  attention  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  their  reading.  The  subject  matter  Ls  in 
the  fascinating  and  Instructive  series  of  writ- 
ings by  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle  that  are  his 
war  memoirs.  There  are  three  volumes.  "The 
Call  to  Honor."  "Unity,"  and  "Salvation."  If 
the  leaders  of  this  country  had  only  been  at- 
tentive enough  to  history  to  read  these  three 
volumes,  they  would  not  have  made  the  mis- 
takes that  they  are  again  making  in  spite  of 
the  instructions  of  history. 

Another  learned  gentleman  who  receives 
far  more  praise  than  he  deserves,  except  for 
his  golf  (which  Is  very  good),  is  Senator  J. 
WiujAM   FTTL3RIGHT,  Of  Arkansas. 

Not  content  with  leaving  the  problem  in 
Its  current  seriousness.  Senator  Pvlbright 
endeavors  to  make  It  worse  by  declaring 
publicly  that  Prance  Is  hostile  to  NATO  be- 
cause France  Is  still  "overcompensatlng"  for 
her  bad  performance  during  World  War  II. 
The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  a  television  program 
Sunday  declared  for  all  the  world  to  hear 
that  "the  performance  of  Prance  during 
World  War  II  was  not  very  creditable." 
France's  pride  has  also  been  wounded,  ac- 
cording to  F^ux.BRioHT.  by  the  country's 
"failure  to  operate  a  self-governing  democ- 
racy" in  the  postwar  years.  Such  wounded 
people,  he  says,  must  be  handled  "with  kid 
gloves." 

It  appears  that  the  United  States,  due  to 
the  kind  of  leadership  It  has  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  Is  Intent  upon  do- 
ing endless  damage  to  the  relationships  of 
the  United  States  with  the  most  powerful 
and.  without  doubt,  the  greatest  country  in 
Exu-ope  today,  and  the  one  under  the  moet 
farslghted  and  determined  leadership  This 
is  fantastic.     This  Is  incredible. 

It  President  Kennedy  succeeds  in  any  of 
his  current  efforts  In  Europe,  his  success  will 
not  strengthen  NATO.  It  will  not  make 
friends  for  the  United  States,  It  will  not  lead 
to  peace  In  this  world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  be  determined  to  cause  a  rift  between  the 


two  ancient  enemies.  Prance  and  Germany, 
who  have,  under  the  great  leadership  at 
Adenauer  and  De  Gaulle,  brought  about  a 
rapport  that  has  promised  a  Europe  at  peace. 
For  every  person  who  looks  forward  to  a 
period,  a  long  period,  of  peace  within  Europe, 
this  is  a  mistake  beyond  any  calculation.  It 
is  sophomorlc  in  its  concept.  It  is  vain  and 
egotistical.  It  Is  utterly  lacking  in  any  con- 
•ception  of  the  role  of  history. 
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Famed  Kanawha  Valley  Began  With  Salt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WIST    vnOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  the  Kanawha  River  Valley  in 
West  Virginia  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant chemical  producing  regions  of  our 
country.  The  story  of  how  this  chem- 
ical industry  grew  from  a  simple  salt 
mining  operation  in  1794  to  a  huge  com- 
plex of  chemical  works  in  1963  is  told 
in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette-Mail 
of  June  16,  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Famed  Kanawha  Valley  Began  With  Salt 
(By  George  Lawless) 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Kanawha 
River  in  1794,  Joseph  RufTner  set  up  West 
Virginia's  first  chemical  plant. 

He  staked  out  602  acres  to  drill  for  one  of 
America's  most  vital  commodities,  salt. 
Three  years  later  Ellsha  Brooks  started  a 
24-kettle  operation  on  land  leased  from  RufT- 
ner. Dally  output  was  about  150  pounds. 
In  time  the  red  salt  from  Kanawha  became 
known  as  the  best  salt  produced  In  the 
country;  it  was  the  only  salt  free  from  cal- 
cium sulphate. 

The  peak  years  for  the  salt  Industry  In  the 
Kanawha  Valley  were  1842-65  when  more 
than  3  million  bushels  of  salt  were  produced 
annually.  During  the  Civil  War  production 
declined  because  of  lack  of  fuel.  Explosives, 
necessary  In  the  mining  of  coed,  were  needed 
In  the  war. 

The  demand  for  salt  In  the  Kanawha 
Region  declined  still  further  after  1870  when 
Chicago  replaced  Cincinnati  as  the  meat 
packing  center  of  the  Nation.  Michigan  salt 
captured  the  Chicago  market. 

The  Dickinson  Salt  Works  of  Maiden  ( built 
on  land  which  originally  belong  to  George 
Washington)  alone  remained  operating  In 
the  valley  after  the  1890's. 

In  1916.  the  Wamer-Kllpstein  Co.  opened 
up  the  Kanawha  Valley  using  the  salt  brines 
to  produce  chlorine  and  caustic  soda. 

By  the  end  of  the  1920's  the  company,  now 
known  as  the  Chlor-Alkalt  Division  of  FMC 
Corp..  had  become  the  largest  chlorine  pro- 
ducing plant  In  the  world,  with  17  wells 
pumping  up  brine.  The  introduction  of  a 
fabulous  new  textile,  rayon,  created  a  bur- 
geoning demand  for  carbon  dlsulphlde.  a 
product  also  used  In  the  manufactiu-e  of 
carbon  tetrachloride.  These  were  added  to 
a  growing  list  of  products  which  included 
trlchlorethylene.  caustic  potash,  bromine, 
and  ethylene  dibromlde. 

Salt  brine  was  the  basts  for  West  Virginia's 
early  chemical  Industry.  War  gave  it  further 
Impetus. 


In  1913  an  English  firm.  Rollins  Chemical 
Co.,  was  Induced  to  settle  In  the  Kanawha 
Valley.  It  later  became  Barium  Reduction 
Co.  at  South  Charleston  and  a  division  of 
Columbia  Southern. 

During  World  War  I  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  millions  of  doliars  to  build  its 
Nitro  Government  Plant,  a  crash  program 
similar  to  Oak  Ridge  during  World  War  II. 
The  huge  munitions  plant  never  got  Into 
production  before  the  armistice,  but  disposal 
of  the  surplus  buildings  paved  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  American  Viscose  Corp.. 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  and  Ohio-Apex  Co- 
today  a  subsidiary  of  FMC  Corp. 

Union  Carbide  Chemicals  Co.  was  estab- 
lished at  Clendenln  In  1920.  moved  to  South 
Charleston  In  1926,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
started  Its  plant  at  Belle  in  1926. 

Until  the  end  of  World  War  H,  the  Kan- 
awha Valley  was  the  center  of  the  chemical 
Industry  In  West  Virginia.  In  1947,  there 
were  47  chemical  and  allied  plants  in  the 
Mountain  State;  they  employed  about  18,- 
000  workers. 

The  postwar  boom  saw  a  tremendous  surge 
of  chemical  plant  construction  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. But  the  Industry  turned  away  from 
the  already  crowded  Kanawha  Valley  and 
Invaded  the  resource-rich  Ohio  Valley. 

In  1945.  only  one  major  chemical  plant. 
Allied  Chemical  near  MoundsvUle,  was  op- 
erating along  the  West  Virginia  section  of 
the  Ohio. 

Through  1958.  15  major  chemical  producers 
moved  Into  the  area.  As  a  result  of  this 
immense  growth,  the  Ohio  Valley  has  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  major  chemical- 
producing  centers.  According  to  a  survey  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
there  have  been  more  than  130  major  new 
chemical  plants  or  plant  additions  con- 
structed on  the  banks  of  the  river  or  Ite 
navigable  tributaries  since  1950. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  year  of  growth 
for  West  Virginia  was  In  1959,  when  30 
chemical  and  allied  plants  were  built,  at  a 
totfU  investment  of  $43.7  mllUon  producing 
2.065  jobs.  In  addition,  that  same  year  33 
existing  plants  announced  expansions  total- 
ing 137.4  million  and  producing  2.884  Jot>8. 

Today,  West  Virginia  produces  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  national  chemical  output  and 
ranks  12th  among  the  top  States  In  chemical 
production. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that  two 
of  the  Mountain  State's  most  recent  chemical 
facilities  have  been  located  outside  the 
Kanawha  and  Ohio  Valleys.  Novamont  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Montacatlrd  Chemical 
complex  of  Milan,  Italy,  was  established  at 
Neal  on  the  Big  Sandy  River  with  an  initial 
investment  of  $10  million.  Subsequent  ex- 
pansions at  the  site  are  expected  to  push 
the  total  Investment  close  to  $40  million. 
Another  n.ajor  chemical  installation  has 
grown  in  Mineral  County.  It  is  the  Al- 
legheny Ballistics  Laboratory  which  pro- 
duces rocket  propellents,  built  at  an  initial 
cost  of  more  than  $4  million.  Manganese 
Chemical  Co..  a  production  unit  for  manga- 
nese alloys  built  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,  is  another  major  unit  located 
away  from  the  great  waterwajrs. 

A  listing  of  major  chemical  plant  addi- 
tions and  expansions  In  the  past  year  is 
Indicative  of  the  solid  strength  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's chemical  base,  and  points  to  steady 
growth  for  the  future. 

New  facilities,  their  products  and  cost  f^ 
1962  are:  Union  Carbide  at  South  Charleston, 
vinyl,  $1  million  plus;  Mobay  Chemicals, 
natrium,  Isocyanates  and  polyesters,  $12 
million;  Pltteburgh  Plate  Glass  Chemical 
Division,  natrium,  $1  million  plus;  Carbide 
Institute,  cellulose,  $500,000;  Marbon  Chem- 
ical Co.,  Washington,  thermoplastic  resins, 
$10  million  plus;  DuPont  Belle  Works,  con- 
tinuing modernization  in  $15  million  pro- 
gram: Carbide  at  South  Charleston.  $1  mil- 
lion plus;   DuPont  Belle  Works,  Vaao  unit, 


$1  million  plus;  Union  Carbide,  Institute, 
Isocyanate,  $4  million;  DuPont,  Parkersburg, 
$1  million  plus,  FMC  Corp.,  South  Charles- 
ton, peroxide,  $3  million;  Goodrlch-Gulf 
Chemicals,  Institute,  synthetic  rubber.  $4 
mUllon;  Pittsburgh  Plate,  natrium,  $1  mil- 
lion plus. 


Bible  Reading  in  the  SchooU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   ICAETLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2, 1963 

Mr.  BEALL.  Madam  President,  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Walter  G.  J. 
Hards,  of  St.  David's  Church  in  Balti- 
more. 

I  was  so  Impressed  with  the  simple 
eloquence  used  by  Reverend  Hards  in 
discussing  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
regarding  Bible  reading  in  the  schools 
that  I  wish  to  make  the  reverend's 
thoughts  available  to  my  colleagues. 
Speaking  as  a  citizen,  rather  than  as  a 
member  of  the  clergy,  Reverend  Hards 
sums  up  the  feelings  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Reverend  Hards'  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

St.  Davto's  Chukch:   Second  Sunday  Atteb 
Tbinitt,   Junk  23,   1963 

I  have  no  biblical  text  for  this  morning 
and  have  no  Intention  of  preaching  a  sermon. 
I  am  speaking  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  priest  of 
the  church.  What  I  am  going  to  say,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  understood  as  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  as  my  own 
beliefs,  shared.  Indeed,  by  many  other 
people. 

I  was  disappointed  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  last  Monday.  The  decision 
Is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and  we  must 
obey  It,  of  that,  there  Is  no  doubt.  My  dis- 
may Is  occasioned   by  three  considerations. 

First,  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how 
this  decision  Is  an  Interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment.  You  may  object  that  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  and  that  Is  why  I  cannot  square 
the  decision  with  the  amendment.  I'm  not 
a  lawyer  but  I  can  read  English  and  know 
something  about  English  and  American  his- 
tory. The  first  amendment  seems  so  per- 
fectly clear  to  me.  You  know  it:  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." 

The  elected  Representatives  of  the  people, 
the  Congress,  alone  has  the  power  to  make 
laws.  The  Supreme  Court  does  not.  There 
Is  no  disagreement  about  that.  The  crucial 
word  In  the  present  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  the  term  "establishment."  The 
Fathers  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
amendments  knew  full  well  the  significance 
of  the  term.  Some  of  them  had  lived  under 
an  established  religion.  Others  were  fully 
aware  of  the  problems  which  arose  when  one 
faith  was  the  established  religion  of  a  coun- 
try. 

Consider  the  reUglovis  situation  when  the 
amendment  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Anglican  Ch\arch,  the  establUhed 
Church  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
harassed  the  Puritans  and  the  Papists  who 


were  not  members  of  the  established  religion. 
The  Roman  Church  had  been  the  established 
Church  of  Prance,  the  Huguenots  had  suf- 
fered for  their  faith  under  that  establish- 
ment. Congregationalism  was  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  were  perse- 
cuted by  the  Puritans. 

The  evidence  was  conclusive.  The  Fath- 
ers of  the  Constitution  saw  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  religion  resulted  In  the  perse- 
cution of  dissenters.  The  Fathers  willed  that 
no  religion  should  be  established  In  this 
country.  In  order  that  all  men  might  be  free 
to  practice  their  own  faith.  Hence  the  first 
amendment. 

What  concerns  me  Is  that  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  has  changed  the  definition  of 
the  word  "establishment."  and  by  that  very 
fact  has  altered  the  meaning  of  the  first 
amendment.  Establishment  now  means  the 
association  of  religion  with  the  state,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Jiistlces  has  ruled  that  re- 
ligion cannot  be  associated  with  the  state. 
We  are  now  to  have  a  secular  Government, 
that  Is  to  say,  a  Government  which  recog- 
nizes no  power  other  than  its  own.  The  Gov- 
ernment as  government  no  longer  stands  un- 
der God.  Individuals  In  goverrunent  do.  of 
course,  but  not  the  Government.  This  both- 
ers me. 

Two  other  questions  related  to  this  point 
equally  concern  me.  The  first  Is  a  purely 
political  one.  This:  If  the  Supreme  Court 
by  changing  the  metuilng  of  words  can  In 
effect  make  new  laws,  what  happens  to  the 
constitutional  framework  of  our  Government 
which  states  that  Congress  shall  make  laws? 
The  second  question  Is  simply  this:  Where 
win  the  Implementation  of  this  new  law  end? 
The  beginning  Is  clear — no  more  religious 
services  In  our  State  schools.  A  movement 
is  now  under  foot  to  remove  the  legend.  "In 
God  we  trust."  from  our  coins.  Will  the 
Iconoclasts  then  go  to  work  on  our  public 
buildings  and  with  cold  chisel  remove  from 
them  every  sign  or  word  which  has  any  re- 
ligious significance?  Will  there  be  protests 
that  the  prayers  with  which  Congress  begins 
Its  day  be  declared  unconstitutional?  Will 
all  prayers  at  State  and  Federal  Inaugura- 
tions of  Government  officials  be  prohibited? 
If  not,  why  not?  Will  chaplaincies  in  State 
Institutions,  hospitals,  prisons,  be  fcwbldden? 
On  what  grounds  will  the  State  pay  the 
salaries  of  chaplains  In  the  Armed  Forces?  It 
has  been  argued  that  In  order  that  the  mil- 
itary may  have  freedom  of  religion,  the  state 
must  provide  chaplains  for  them.  But  will 
not  someone  point  out  that  chaplains  are 
needed  only  on  the  field  of  battle  or  when 
our  servicemen  are  assigned  to  pagan  coun- 
tries? The  military  can  certainly  attend  the 
local  churches  in  this  country.  So  why 
chaplaihs  on  stateside  Installations? 

On  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision I  can  see  no  logical  stopping  place, 
except  the  complete  eradication  of  religion 
from  our  Government  and  all  its  agencies. 
And  when  that  happens,  whether  In  our  life- 
time or  that  of  our  descendents.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  thU  country  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"Oh,"  you  say,  "that's  not  fair.  The  first 
amendment  clearly  states  that  the  Govern- 
ment shall  make  no  laws  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religion."  I  know  It  does.  But 
what  win  that  mean  when  the  State  is  com- 
pletely secularized.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  chapter  10,  article  124. 
states:  "In  order  to  ensure  to  citizens  free- 
dom of  conscience,  the  church  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  separate  from  the  state,  and  the  school 
from  the  chvirch.  Freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship and  of  antlrellglous  propaganda  is  rec- 
ognized for  all  citizens.  What's  wrong  with 
that?  What  has  happened  to  religious  peo- 
ple m  Russia? 

Where  are  we  going?  This  Is  what  bother* 
me. 
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In  th«  leoond  place.  I  am  equally  oon- 
cerned  aboit  the  aecular  concept,  accepted  by 
some  of  o'li  rellgloua  leaders,  that  religion 
U  for  the  borne  and  church.  Well,  of  coiirse. 
It  U.  It  Li  the  prlnuur  task  of  parenta  to 
pasa  on  to  their  children  the  rellgloua  heri- 
tage they  have  received  from  their  fathers. 
It  Is  the  vork  of  the  church  to  complement 
this  teaching.  Sectarian  teaching  of  religion 
belongs  nc  where  else  than  In  the  home  and 
the  churcli.  Such  teaching  In  the  schools  Is 
only  possible  where  the  church,  whichever 
branch  ol  It  may  be.  Is  the  established 
church  of  a  nation.  Obviously  In  a  pliual- 
Istlc  society,  such  as  ours,  there  can  be  no 
sectarian  education  In  public  schools. 

But  can  there  be  any  religious  education? 
The  Supriime  Court  says  "No."  This  bothers 
me.  There  are  vast  numbers  of  children  who 
never  set  fcx>t  Inside  a  church,  whose  par- 
ents are  not  antlrellglous.  but  merely  are- 
Uglous.  These  children  are  now  to  be  edu- 
cated without  any  notion  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  derived  from  our  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  heritage.  When  questions  of  morality 
are  raised,  they  will  be  answered,  I  presume. 
In  terms  of  what  the  State  believes  Is  right 
or  wrong.  They  will  no  longer  hear  the  Ten 
Comman<lments.  for  they  are  taken  from  the 
Old  Testunent.  They  will  no  longer  hear 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  other  evening  I  listened  to  a  TV  pro- 
gram In  which  there  was  a  scene  from  a 
schoolroom  during  the  opening  religious  ex- 
ercises. The  children  repeated  with  rever- 
ence the  Lord's  Prayer  As  I  listened  to  them 
I  could  not  but  think  what  a  powerful  Influ- 
ence for  good  these  words  must  have  on 
them,  even  when  at  this  stage  of  life  they 
may  well  have  said  them  by  rote.  "Our 
Father."  Here  Is  the  affirmation  that  there 
Is  a  pov'er,  a  benevolent  power,  above  the 
Oovemixent.  I  thought  about  each  phrase 
In  that  prayer.  Some  might  never  be 
understood  by  those  whose  religious  edu- 
cation \a  limited  to  this  simple  service.  But. 
at  least,  they  heard  the  words  "forgive," 
"temptation,"  "evil."  In  years  to  come  they 
will  need  to  forgive,  to  fight  against  tempta- 
tion, to  avoid  evil. 

Multitudes  of  our  youth  will  no  longer 
have  this  aid  to  a  moral  life. 

I  am  also  bothered  because  this  new  phi- 
losophy, that  religion  Is  to  be  taught  In  the 
home  and  the  chiirch.  suggests  that  religion 
Is  for  the  home  and  chtorch.  The  secularists 
In  Russia  have  no  objection  to  religious  prac- 
tices In  the  home  and  to  prayers  being  said 
in  the  church.  This  Is  allowed.  What  Is  not 
permitted  Is  that  religion  should  move  out 
Into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiu't  is  not 
antlrellglous  In  itself,  but  In  its  implica- 
tions it  encloses  religion  and  in  the  long  run 
wlU  tend  to  sUfle  it. 

The  third,  and  last,  question  which  con- 
cerns me  about  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, is  that  it  seems  that  minorities  unduly 
Influence  our  Government.  I  hear  a  great 
deal  of  disparagement  of  rule  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  I  believe  in  it.  The  President 
is  elected  by  a  majority  vote.  The  Governor 
Is  chosen  in  the  same  way.  The  men  who 
make  our  laws  are  put  into  office  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate. 

The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  politi- 
cal appointees,  are  not  elected.  It  bothers 
me  that  they  seem  to  be  Interpreting  the  law 
in  favor  of  the  minority.  Mrs.  Madeline 
Murray,  in  a  television  interview,  said  that 
there  are  6.000  students  at  Poly,  and  that  her 
son  alone  protested  against  the  religious  cer- 
emonies. That  is  some  minority.  Isn't  it? 
One  out  of  six  thousand.  The  minority, 
neediest  to  say,  has  rights,  but  not  the  right 
to  Impose  its  will  on  the  majority. 

This  adulation  of  the  minority  is  evident 
In  our  news  media.  A  change  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  will  only  illustrate  the  point.  In 
the  troubles  at  Cambridge  I  have  read  In 
the  newspapers  Mrs.  Gloria  Richardson's  re- 


marks about  the  white  political  leaders  of 
that  city.  I  have  seen  on  television  the  same 
lady  and  other  Integratlonist  leaders.  But, 
to  date,  I  have  heard  very  little  ol  the 
other  side. 

I  am  not  suggesting  the  minority,  whether 
racial,  religious,  or  polttlcal,  does  not  have 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship.  I  am  not  In- 
tlmaUng  that  the  majority  is  always  right. 
All  I'm  affirming  is  that  the  rights  of  the 
majority  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  minority. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  I  am  diametrically 
opposed    to    the   Communist   system. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken.  We  must 
obey.  But  I  heartily  concur  with  the  state- 
ment released  by  the  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more In  which  he  said  that  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision  was  "another  regrettable 
step  on  a  Journey  which  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
should  never  have  commenced."  The  ques- 
tion Is.  Where  will  this  journey  end? 

If  you  are  concerned  that  the  Journey  not 
end  where  the  present  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will, 
then  may  I  suggest  that  you  contact  your 
Senator  and  let  him  know  of  your  feelings. 
Senator  Beaix  of  Maryland  has  Introduced  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  allow- 
ing prayer  In  public  schools.  His  proposed 
amendment  states  that  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  public  schools  "from  providing  for  the 
voluntary  participation  by  the  students 
thereof  in  the  reading  of  passages  from  the 
Bible  or  in  regularly  scheduled  periods  of 
nonsectarlan  prayer."  If  you  agree  with 
him,  tell  him. 
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York   City  Commission   on  Human 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NKW    TOIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  con- 
stant vigilance  Is  the  major  safeguard 
against  the  erosion  of  individual  rights 
even  where  the  battle  for  such  rights  has 
been  fought  and  won.  This  is  a  truism 
which  the  people  of  New  York  City  have 
learned,  and  it  is  one  which  all  of  us  in 
the  United  States  must  continually  re- 
member. In  a  metropolitan  area  like 
New  York,  the  people  who  live  and  work 
there  are  derived  from  many  races  and 
nationalities,  and  they  have  had  to  learn 
to  live  and  work  together  in  peace  and 
equality.  For  them  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  has  an  Im- 
portant function  to  perform,  and  over  the 
years  this  municipal  agency  has  success- 
fully shouldered  a  vital  responsibility. 

The  problem  of  discrimination  and  in- 
equality as  it  affects  the  North  is  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Hon.  Stanley 
H.  Lowell,  chairman  of  the  city  conmiis- 
sion  on  human  rights.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  his  remarks  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Citizens  Ccxnmittee  for 
Children,  Jime  4, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Speech  bt  Hon.  Stanlxt  H.  Lowkxx 

I  note  that  I  have  been  Introduced  as  the 
chairman  of  the  agency  in   charge.     I  am 


afraid  that  no  government  agency,  certainly 
not  on  a  municipal  level,  can  take  full  re- 
sponsibility in  seeking  the  solutions  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  America's  number  one  na- 
tional problem  The  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  Is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  In 
a  desert  of  Inequality  and  Inequity.  It  is 
not  possible  to  pass  the  burden  on  to  gov- 
ernment at  any  level  if  we  are  to  face  the 
Issue  of  equality  for  all  In  our  society  to- 
day. What  we  must  do.  the  changes  we 
must  make,  reach  down  Into  our  very  genes. 
Our  thinking,  our  feeling,  our  actions  must 
be  reassessed  and  reexamined.  This  Is  the 
depth  to  which  I  believe  we  are  all  Involved 
In  the  revolution  which  is  sweeping  Amer- 
ica today. 

On  one  thing  I  believe  all  In  this  room 
can  agree.  As  Stanley  Isaacs  would  have 
said,  the  concept  of  equality  for  all  is  for 
us  a  simple  moral  issue.  It  has  only  an 
ethical  base.  If  we  are  to  act  for  equality 
and  equality  of  opportunity  in  America, 
it  must  be  because  it  is  wrong  not  to  do  so 
and  it  must  not  be  because  If  we  fall  to 
do  so  the  new  African  and  Asian  States  will 
not  be  our  friends.  I  know  that  you  Join  me 
in  rejecting  this  frequently  expressed  prag- 
matic answer  to  racial  relations. 

We  have  the  laws  in  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  They  can  be  better,  but 
we  have  the  laws.  We  have  the  oflSclal  agen- 
cies to  administer  the  laws — and  they  can 
be  better  too,  but  we  have  them. 

What  the  Uberal  conununlty  must  under- 
stand and  recognize  Is  that  the  American 
Negro  generlcally — across  the  board — wants 
and   demands  equality  now — not   tomorrow. 

He    has    waited    since    1863.    a    full     100 
years  since  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
In    the   year   1963    we   have    the   Era  of   the 
New  Emancipation,  or  even  more  accurately, 
the  B^a  of  the  True  Emancipation. 

And  the  problem  that  we  must  face  up 
to  is  that  the  American  Negro  cannot  achieve 
true  equality  solely  by  tislng  the  laws,  by 
using  the  devices  and  by  using  the  means 
which  we  liberals  have  created  over  the  past 
50  years. 

What  Is  the  "Open  City"  of  which  Stanley 
Isaacs  dreamed?  One  where  each  Individual 
will  be  treated  without  regard  to  race,  color 
or  creed  as  he  seeks  the  essentials  of  our 
society — Job  opportunity.  Job  advancement, 
housing  and  education.  This  is  the  concept 
of  legality.  This  is  the  concept  that  we 
know  as  "colorblind " — without  regard  to 
color. 

But  how  does  this  work  out  in  practice 
today?  If  a  particular  indiutry  in  our  city 
that  will  go  unnamed  Is  found  to  have  not 
one  single  executive  in  Arm  after  firm  who 
is  a  Negro,  the  pressures  of  our  time  op- 
erate on  this  theoretical  Industry  and  It  then 
assures  all  the  government  and  private 
agencies  in  touch  with  them  that  they  will 
hire  personnel  from  this  moment  on  "with- 
out regard  to  race,  color  or  creed." 

But,  when  we  leave  this  consensus  on 
morality,  we  may  then  also  reach  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  liberals 
of  New  York  City  and  the  North  have  lost 
touch  with  the  racial  problem.  The  rules 
have  changed  on  them  overnight.  It  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  ease  our  consciences 
by  (1)  articles  in  learned  Intellectual  publi- 
cations, (2)  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  (3)  mixed  cocktail  meetings 
In  living  rooms,  and  (4)  what  I  call  for  want 
of  a  better  term,  "letterhead  helpfulness " 
and  that  includes  your  yearly  contribution 
to  the  NAACP.  Wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  Ineqviallty  in  our  time  is  no  longer  a 
Job  for  dlletantes. 

What  some  of  my  friends  do  not  appear 
to  understand  is  that  It  is  not  the  extrem- 
ists, the  nationalists,  who  are  today  leading 
the  movement  for  equality  in  America  and 
In  our  own  dty.  It  is  our  friends  In  the 
NAACP  and  CORE  and  the  Urban  League 
who  must  lead  It.    For  If  they  do  not  move 
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aggressively  and  swiftly  and  without  com- 
promise, the  Roy  WUklns,  Jim  Farmers, 
Whitney  Youngs,  and  the  Martin  Luther 
Kings  win  be  swept  aside  to  make  way  for 
new  leadership  who  wiU  reflect  the  "guts" 
feelings  of  the  American  Negro. 

We  mxist  also  recognize  that  the  problem 
In  the  North  is  essentially  different  In  con- 
cept and  base  from  the  problem  in  the  South. 
In  the  South,  the  battle  is  for  legal  equality. 
In  the  North,  it  U  a  battle  for  true,  real, 
actual  equality.  In  the  South  the  Negro  is 
seeking  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  The 
President  is  about  to  propose  a  national  law 
against  discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations.    It  WiU   not  affect  us   in   any  way 

in  New  York.  ,     .    ^     * 

However,  If  this  hypothetical  Industry 
agrees  to  hire  "without  regard  to  color,"  we 
may  get  one  Negro  or  two  or  three  employed 
there  in  the  next  3,  4,  6,  or  10  years  or  none. 
This  is  pursuant  to  our  principle  of  "color 
blind";  this  is  the  evolutionary  process.  This 
is  our  legal  standard,  but  I  ask  you  is  the 
law  up-to-date?  What  are  the  realities? 
Isn't  it  a  lltUe  late  for  us  to  tell  the  Negro 
that  we  are  now  operating  under  the  con- 
cept of  "color  blind"  when  we  have  spent 
100  years  or  mwe  in  being  "color  conscious" 
with  respect  to  him? 

When  the  American  Negro  demands  true 
equality  today,  will  he  wait — is  he  prepared 
to  wait  while  the  process  of  "color  blind" 
takes  hold  in  the  generations  to  cc«ne?  In 
bousing,  we  use  every  possible  device,  be- 
cause we  are  "color  conscious."  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Jim  Crow.  In  our  schools, 
we  establish  an  "open  enrollment"  program — 
carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  the  word  "In- 
tegration," giving  minority  parents  a  choice 
of  where  to  send  their  chUdren  under  cer- 
tain pre-conditions  becaxise  we  are  "color 
conscious." 

Are  we  prepared  to  accept  the  realities 
and  the  actuality  of  being  "color  conscious" 
in  the  basic  area  that  cries  out  for  action — 
In  employment,  and  Job  opportunity  and  Job 
advancement?  Or  to  phrase  it  another  way. 
wUl  American  Negroes  accept  more  "token- 
Ism"  In  the  present  state  of  our  thinking? 

I  do  not  underestimate  this  dilemma  In 
our  society.  The  American  Negro  may  well 
say  "no  discrimination  because  of  race  or 
color"  Is  an  excellent  principle  for  those  who 
have  been  on  the  "inside"  these  many  years. 
But,  how  do  we,  he  may  also  say.  who  have 
been  on  the  "outside"  make  up  for  the  de- 
privations, the  infequitles.  the  losses,  the  bias 
and  prejudice  of  the  past  century  and  more? 
Do  we  liberals  say  "get  in  line  and  wait  a 
decade  or  decades  to  pass  to  right  the  wrongs 
of  two  centuries?" 

I  know  Stanley  Isaacs  would  Join  me  in 
asking:    How  do  we  even  up  the  score? 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
poem  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£15  follows: 

EULOCT    TO    THE    THEESHEB 

(By  Ked  Riding) 
The  laughing  waves 
Now  mark  the  spot 
Of  those  now  gone, 
But  not  for  naught. 
We  are  below,  the  brave  and  free. 
For  cause  of  humanity. 
We  played  the  game 
Up  to  the  end. 
We  are  happy  now. 
We  don't  pretend. 
,  Our  cause  was  Just,  and 
To  you  to  show 
The  need  to  probe 
The  depths  below. 
We've  won  our  cause, 
We're  now  set  free. 
As  others  before 
For  humanity. 
You  need  not  cry 
For  us  below. 
Prom  faraway  places 
We  see  countless  faces. 
We  Join  these  friends 
Who  showed  the  way. 
To  find  tomorrow 
And  not  today. 
The  need  is  great. 
The  cause  is  Just, 
We'll  ne'er  forget 
E  Pluribus. 
Our  cries  now  join 
The  millions  before; 
Those  murdered,  those  t<M"tured, 
Those  burned  ashore. 
Our  cause  has  not 
Been  done  In  vain. 
Ere  tyranny  ends 
We'll  keep  our  wain. 
And  call  on  God 
To  end  your  plight. 
Even  though  we're  sunk 
Clear  out  of  sight. 


Eulogy  to  the  "Thresher** 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2,1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President,  the 
tragedy  of  the  U.S.S.  Thresher  still  lin- 
gers in  the  memory  and  conscience  of  all 
Americans. 

Recently,  Mr.  Ked  Riding,  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  composed  a  poem  honoring 
the  brave  men  of  that  submarine  and 
underscoring  the  meaning  which  the 
tragedy  of  the  Thresher  holds  for  all 
freemen. 


Kalita  Humphreys  Theater  of  Dallas  Wiu 
National  Recognition  for  Its  Efforts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  people  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  in- 
deed all  Texans,  are  proud  of  the  Kalita 
Humphreys  Theater  and  of  the  brilliant 
and  imaginative  work  being  done  there 
by  the  Dallas  Theater  Center. 

In  this  beautiful  building  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  successfully  applied  his  concept 
of  organic  unity  to  the  practical  prob- 
lem of  theater  design.  The  Dallas  The- 
ater Center  is  accepting  the  challenge 
of  performing  in  this  great  theater,  and 
it  has  already  provided  its  audiences 
with  many  memorable  evenings. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  very  perceptive  article 
by  Howard  Taubman,  appearing  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Theatxk  :  Wright  Plathousi  Usko  bt  Dallas 
Geoup — Inspired  bt  Classics  or  Orexcb 
and  Kabuki 

( By  Howard  Taubman) 
Dallas,    July    1. — The    Kalita    Humphreys 
Theater,  one   of  Prank  Lloyd  Wright's   last 
buildings.  In  Itself  justifies  a  visit  to  this 
clty^ 

In  addition,  the  Dallas  Theater  Center, 
which  uses  Wright's  concrete  dream  as  Its 
base  of  operations,  Is  worth  consideration. 
For  It  is  an  attempt  to  combine  In  one  or- 
ganization a  resident  performance  company, 
a  forum  of  new  playwrights,  a  postgraduate 
dramatic  school  and  children's  training  in 
stage  disciplines. 

First,  the  theater.  As  architecture.  It  Is 
one  of  Wright's  happiest  solutions  to  a  prac- 
tical problem.  His  theater  draws  Inspira- 
tion from  classic  models — the  gently  In- 
clined amphitheater  of  Greece's  Golden  Age 
and  the  ancient  Kabuki  In  Japan. 

Set  In  a  wooded,  hilly  section  of  this  burst- 
ing city,  the  building,  with  Its  spherical 
shapes,  is  reminiscent  of  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  in  New  York. 

Stage  and  auditorixun  almost  merge,  seem- 
ing to  complete  a  circle.  The  tiered  seats 
occupy  an  arc  of  180  degrees,  while  the  main 
stage  Is  clrcxilar.  There  are  wide  side  stages 
that  can  be  merged  Into  or  separated  from  it. 
Playing  spcu%  and  spectators'  area  are 
unified  without  the  excessive  formality  of 
the  proscenliun  theater  or  the  insistent 
intimacy  of  some  arena  stages. 

The  equipment,  of  coxirse,  is  as  modem  as 
a  fan  Jet.  The  center  stage  revolves,  and 
there  is  an  ingenious  circular  grid  over  It. 
A  curtain  that  can  be  used  for  effects  of 
transparency  descends  in  a  semicircle  like 
a  vast  cobweb  lowered  from  a  branch  by  a 
host  of  Invisible  spiders. 

Wright  began  thinking  about  a  theater 
decades  before  he  designed  this  one  in  1955. 
If  he  needed  advice  on  the  technical  require- 
ments of  backstage  equipment,  he  had  a 
clear  Image  of  the  spirit  his  theater  should 
emulate.  With  Its  terraces  and  its  fountain 
outside  and  its  graceful,  relaxed  mood  Inside. 
It  Is  graciously  inviting. 

In  the  3  years  that  the  Dallas  Theater 
Center  has  performed  In  the  building.  It  has 
experimented  with  various  production  ideas 
and  has  yet  to  discover  all  the  possibilities. 
If  one  glances  at  the  repertory  and  talks 
with  Paul  Baker,  directed  of  the  center,  and 
with  members  of  his  staff,  one  gathers  that 
approaches  from  utmost  realism  to  advanced 
techniques  have  been  tried. 

A  production  of  Chekhov's  "The  Three 
Sisters,"  which  I  saw  the  other  night,  was 
falthfm  In  Ito  nattiralistic  detail,  from  the 
samovar  to  the  sisters'  dresses.  Garcia 
Lorca'B  "Blood  Wedding,"  which  Is  being 
presented  this  week,  is  being  done  with  econ- 
omy and  impressionistic  effects. 

The  center  retains  14  resident  actors,  pay- 
ing them  from  $85  to  $125  a  week  for  a 
10-month  season.  They  are  not  members  of 
Equity,  though  a  number  of  those  In  "The 
Three  Sisters"  played  with  professional 
competence. 

The  center's  policy  Is  to  bring  together 
graduate  students — some  on  scholarships  and 
others  who  pay  their  way — In  writing,  stag- 
ing, design  and  acting.  A  master's  degree 
has  been  offered  In  conjunction  with  Bay- 
lor University. 

The  scope  of  the  center's  production  is 
ambitlovis.  A  glance  at  this  season's  sched- 
ule shows  that  the  theater  has  attempted 
new  and  old  works,  classics,  and  popular 
stuff. 

Whether  the  present  company  Is  ready  for 
all  It  Is  asked  to  do  can  be  answered  only 
by  one  who  has  seen  it  In  a  variety  of  works. 
The    production    of    "The    Three    Sisters.* 
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while  >Dt«lllgent  and  teiultlTe.  lacked 
the  flnlan  and  subtlety  ChelLhov  should  have. 
Davrld  Puneley.  Ronald  WUoox  and  Ken  Lat- 
imer showed  more  than  procniae. 

It  la  Mr.  Baker's  hope  that  the  center  will 
develop  Its  own  company  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber as  It  carries  out  Its  educational  duties. 
One  suspects  that  In  a  sense  this  Is  a  boot- 
Btrap  operation  and  that  artistic  progress 
might  be  speeded  If  the  troupe  could  have 
■onxe  thoroughly  seasoned  profeslonal  play- 
ers. 

Bvid0Mad  at  $325,000  a  year  and  giving 
almost  380  performances  a  season,  the  Dal- 
las Theater  Center  Is  an  unusual  venture  in 
repertory  theater  and  stage  training.  It 
deserves  to  be  watched  and  studied. 


West  Vbrfiiiia :  The  Child  of  the  Rebellioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WXST   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  on  June  20,  1M3,  the  first 
Governor  of  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia  was  Inaugurated  at  Wheeling. 
The  story  of  that  great  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mountain  State  is  told  by 
John  Morgan  in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
Gazette-Mail  for  June  16.  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RrcTORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRD,  as  follows: 

THX    CUXLD    or   THX    Rkbsluon 
(By  John  Morgan) 

"And  grant  we  pray  Thee,  Almighty  Ood. 
that  ttiis  State,  born  amidst  tears  and  biood 
and  lire  and  desolation,  may  long  be  pre- 
Mrved,  and  from  Its  little  beginning  may 
grow  to  be  a  might  and  a  power  that  shall 
make  those  who  come  after  us  look  upon  it 
with  >>y  and  gladness  and  pride  of  heart." 

So  prayed  Rev.  J.  T.  McLure  as  inaugural 
ceremcnies  for  the  first  Governor  of  the  new 
State  c<  Weet  Virginia  were  opened  in  Wheel- 
ing at  1 1  a.m.  June  30.  1863. 

■arllei .  the  new  State  officials,  a  brigade 
band.  It!  d  units  of  the  West  Virginia  militia 
paraded  from  the  McLure  house  to  the  Llnsly 
Institute  building,  the  first  statehouse. 

nag  I  o(  aU  sizes  were  displayed  on  house- 
tOfM  aad  in  the  stores  and  residences  along 
the  route.  They  were  said  to  be  almost  as 
thick  lis  the  locusts  that  were  then  occupy- 
ing the  suburbs  and  surrounding  countryside 
In  great  nunUiers. 

Very  oager  residents  and  vlsltorB  crowded 
streets  ivnd  yards,  looked  through  windows 
and  gazed  from  roofs  to  watch  the' historic 
proceedings. 

It  was  what  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
termed  a  "great  gala  day  In  the  city."  The 
newspaper  said  there  were  "thousands  of 
people  here  from  abroad,  and  the  city  turned 
out  lU  entire  population." 

The  weather  was  tricky,  with  clouds  mov- 
ing ov»r  occasionally  to  cut  off  pleasant  sun- 
shine. There  were  a  few  little  showers  that 
dldnt  dampen  the  ceremonies. 

State  Senator  Chester  D.  Hubbard  of  Ohio 
Oounty  (great-grandfather  of  State  Senator 
Chester  R.  Hubbard,  Republican,  o(  Ohio, 
stood  03  a  large  platform  In  front  of  the 
Instlttit*}  building  to  call  the  large  crowd  to 
order. 


The  principal  speakers  were  Arthur  I. 
Boreman  of  Parkersburg.  the  first  Oovernor: 
and  Francis  H.  Plerpont  erf  Fairmont,  chief 
executive  for  the  reorganized  government  of 
Virginia  and  also  known  as  the  "father  of 
West  Virginia.- 

Plerpont,  In  a  farewell  address,  noted  that 
his  offlcial  relation  with  the  western  part  of 
Virginia  ended  "last  night  at  12  o'clock."  the 
hour  that  West  Virginia  became  a  separate 
State  under  a  proclamation  by  President 
Abrah.im  Lincoln. 

He  mentioned  that  It  had  been  3  years 
since  he  became  head  of  the  reorganized 
government.  He  made  a  brief  reference  to 
the  dark  days  when  he  took  office. 

"My  fellow  citizens,"  Plerpont  said,  "I  con- 
fess that  then  bung  over  my  heart  the  dark- 
est pall  that  ever  shrouded  It.  We  were 
entering  upon  the  fearful  experiment,  un- 
skilled In  the  Government  of  the  Stafe  or 
the  Nation.  I  confcas  I  could  not  see  far 
ahead." 

The  loyal  Governor  hastened  to  say  that 
he  didn't  want  to  bfood  over  the  past.  As 
the  continuing  head  of  the  reorganized  gov- 
ernment (with  his  headquarters  moved  from 
Wheeling  to  Alexandria).  Plerpont  pledged 
that  he  would  do  all  be  could  "to  help  sup- 
press the  unholy  rebellion." 

"My  only  exhortation  to  you  Is,  lose  not 
your  sacred  liberties. "  Plerpont  declared. 
Applause  followed. 

Pointing  to  a  large  flag  that  hung  over  the 
street,  Plerpont  said: 

"Fight  as  long  as  a  mountain  presents  a 
site  for  a  battery  or  a  grotto  remains  to  serve 
as  a  rifle  pit.  Never  abandon  that  flag.  Never 
yield  the  right  of  a  free  man." 

In  formally  bidding  farewell.  Plerpont  de- 
clared : 

"My  desire  is  to  see  West  Virginia  free 
from  all  shackles  that  shackle  man.  May 
she  from  this  small  beginning  today  grow 
to  be  the  proudest  State  in  all  the  glorious 
galaxy  of  States  that  form  the  Nation." 

He  Introduced  Boreman  as  a  man  who  "in 
this  cause  is  as  true  as  steel."  A  voice  In 
the  crowd  said:   "That's  the  kind  we  want." 

After  prolonged  cheers  were  given  for  Pler- 
pont and  Boreman,  the  new  Governor  began 
his  address  : 

"Fellow  citizens,  to  be  permitted  to  pcir- 
tlcipate  In  the  most  humble  capacity  In  the 
organization  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
would  be  an  honor,  but  to  be  called  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  her  people  to  accept  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  at  a  time  so  much 
difficulty  and  danger  as  at  the  present,  ex- 
cites in  my  heart  the  profoundest  gratitude 
toward  them  for  the  confidence  thus  reposed 
In  me." 

The  39-year-old  Boreman,  a  stern-faced 
man  with  a  full-fiowlng  black  beard,  pledged 
complete  cooperation  with  the  Federal  au- 
thorities "in  all  those  measures  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  suppression  of  the  rebelUon." 

"While  the  war  continues,"  he  said.  "I  must 
necessarUy  be  engaged  In  attending  to  mili- 
tary matters  and  to  the  defense  of  the  State, 
and  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
I  shall  give  much  time  at  present  to  the 
Internal  civil  policy  of  the  State,  but  even 
anUdst  surroiinding  dlfflciilties  and  dangers 
they  shall  not  be  entirely  forgotten." 

More  of  Boreman 's  address: 

"I  shall  do  whatever  may  be  in  my  power 
during  my  term  of  office  to  advance  the  ag- 
ricultural, mining,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  State. 

"And  it  shall  be  my  especial  pride  and 
pleasure  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  education  throughout  the  State 
that  may  give  to  every  child  among  us, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  an  education  that  may 
fit  them  for  respestable  positions  in  society, 

"And  to  you  gentlsmea  of  the  senate  an4 
house  of  delegates,  I  shall  look  for  aid  and 
assteiance  for  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  policy 
In  these  times  of  trial;  and  I  feel  assured 


from  your  known  intelligence  and  patriotism 
that  I  shall  receive  your  cordial  cooperation 
and  support  In  ths  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  my  office." 

More  cheers  were  given  for  Boreman.  and 
then  the  crowd  called  for  the  eminent  Walt- 
man  T.  Wllley,  of  Morgantown.  to  make  a 
speech.  He  had  completed  a  term  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  as  a  representative  of  the  reorganized 
government  of  Virginia.  Later  he  became 
one  of  West  Virginia's  first  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. 

"What  we  have  longed  for  and  labored  for 
and  prayed  for  U  a  fixed  fact,"  Wllley  told 
the  standing  crowd.  "West  Virginia  is  a  fixed 
fact.  She  Is  one  of  the  Union  of  States. 
("Good,"  somebody  said. ) 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  State  has  been 
placed  on  the  new  banner  or  not,  but  when 
it  shall  have  been  placed  there,  I  feel  In  my 
heart  to  appeal  to  my  fellow  citizens  and 
especially  you  who  carry  arqis  to  swear  be- 
neath the  old  flag  that  it  shall  never  be 
struck  therefrom."  (Tumultuous  cheering.) 
Wllley,  m  his  inimitable  fashion,  inspired 
and  entertained  the  crowd,  which  knew  him 
best  as  the  author  of  the  "Wllley  amend- 
ment." a  provision  in  the  State  constitution 
that  provided  for  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaves. 

As  he  was  about  to  conclude.  Wllley  said: 
"I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  (A  voice 
said:  "Go  on  all  day  If  you  «-ant  to")  Well 
•  •  •  I  could  not  talk  to  you  all  day.  I  am 
nearly  broken  down.  I  have  been  skedad- 
dling lately."    (Laughter.) 

After  the  speaking.  36  little  girls,  repre- 
senUng  the  36  States,  sang  "E  Plurlbus 
Unum."  And  then  the  band  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner." 

As  the  program  was  closing,  three  cheers 
were  given  for  West  Virginia  and  three  for 
the  United  States. 

At  ISLBt  the  clUld  of  the  rebellion  was  born 
at  Wheeling,  the  cradle  of  freedom  from  Old 
Virginia.  The  35th  State  was  officially,  cere- 
moniously and  finally  a  part  of  the  Union. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  Boreman  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  house  of  delegates  cham- 
ber In  the  Institute  Building.  The  oath  was 
administered  by  Samuel  P.  Hlldrcth.  a  no- 
tary public. 

That  evening  another  large  crowd  gath- 
ered at  the  Wheeling  wharf  on  the  Ohio 
River  to  witness  a  spectacular  fireworks  dis- 
play. It  was  reported  that  "the  pyrotech- 
nics were  grand,  varied,  and  beautiful."  and 
they  "elicited  universal  murmers  of 
admiration." 

In  the  firing  of  national  salutes,  the  right 
hand  of  Capt.  Morris  W.  Downing  was 
severely  injured  by  the  prematiue  explosion 
of  a  cannon. 

Boreman  later  sent  the  legislature  a  writ- 
ten message  in  which  he  deplored  the  rel>el- 
llon.  but  rejoiced  In  the  "fact  accomplished 
of  separate  statehood." 

He  concluded  the  message  this  way: 
"We  have  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
our  respective  duties.    They  are  arduous  and 
delicate.     The  future  of  the  new  SUte.  for 
weal  or  woe,  may  be  In  our  hands." 

The  New  York  Poet,  soon  after  Boreman 
was  elected,  made  this  observation: 

"The  35th  SUte  Is  now  added  to  the  Amer- 
ican Union.  Bom  amid  the  turmoU  of  the 
CIvU  War  and  cradled  by  the  storm,  we  ex- 
pect from  her  a  robustness,  a  tone  and 
energy  to  which  the  Old  Dominion  has  been 
a  stranger.     She  has  begun  well." 

Commenting  on  the  final  formalities  that 
made  West  VU-ginia  a  reality,  historian 
GranvUle  Davlsson  Hall  summed  up  the 
feelings  of  those  close  to  the  statehood 
movement : 

"At  last  we  had  eome  to  the  end  of  the 
toilsome  road,  the  close  of  the  fierce,  the  bit- 
ter, enduring  struggle;  had  triumphed  the 
perils  by  land  and  sea.  by  lood  and  field, 
the  assaults  of  the  opca.  the  snaree  of  secret 
foes — the  timidtty  of  the  fainthearted,  the 
rashness  of  the  bold. 
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"At  last  we  were  out  of  the  wilderness, 
not  only  in  sight  but  In  possession  of  the 
promised  land.  The  past,  with  its  anxieties 
and  bitterness,  was  to  be  forgotten,  save  for 
its  lessons  of  wisdom  and  patience;  and 
now  all  faces  turned  to  the  future,  rosy  in 
the  dawn  of  enfranchisement  and  progress." 

West  Virginia.  Indeed,  after  the  long  years 
under  the  eastern  governmental  majority, 
was  a  fixed  fact. 

A  dispatch  on  page  8  of  the  June  21,  1863, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Satvuday,  June  20 — The 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  now  a  fixed  fact. 

"Hon.  A.  J.  Boreman  was  today  inaugurated 
as  the  first  Governor  of  the  State. 

"Business  was  universally  suspended,  and 
the  citizens  turned  out  en  masse  to  usher  in 
the  new  State.  Business  houses  and  private 
residences  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags. 

"The  day  closed  with  a  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks." 

On  July  3,  Just  13  days  after  West  Virginia 
became  a  Stete,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
ended  in  victory  for  Union  forces.  On  the 
next  day,  Vlcksburg  feU  to  Federal  troops. 
In  less  than  2  years,  the  war  was  over. 

West  Virginia,  the  Mountain  State,  a  child 
of  the  tears  and  blood  and  fire  and  desola- 
tion, lived  with  a  measure  of  might  and 
power  and  glory  for  100  years. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  of 
this  year  marks  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Oxford,  Mass., 
one  of  the  fine  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  will  celebrate  this  note- 
worthy date  next  week  with  an  out- 
standing program  of  events  during  the 
July  4  holiday  weekend. 

Actually,  however,  the  history  of  Ox- 
ford  goes   back   farther   in   time   than 
these  250  years  of  progress  because  John 
Eliot,  the  missionary,  in  1674  converted 
to  Christianity  some  12  Indian  families, 
comprising  about  60  people,  in  the  Nip- 
muck  village  then  known  as  Manchaug. 
A  few  years  later,  the  General  Court 
in  1683  granted  the  65 -square -mile  tract 
to    five    absentee    proprietors    and    the 
plantation  was  given  the  name  of  Oxford 
after  the  famous  university  town  of  Eng- 
land.  Prom  this  land  the  Prench  Hugue- 
nots  received   a   grant  of   2,500   acres, 
which  they  first  settled  in  1687  and  again 
in  1699  after  Indian  raids  forced  aband- 
ormient   of   the   first   settlement.     The 
Huguenot  resettlement  also  proved  to  be 
ill-fated  when  Queen  Anne's  War  caused 
the  Prench  at  New  Oxford  to  disperse. 
It  is  at  the  close  of  Queen  Aime's  War 
that  English  settlement  of  Oxford  began 
in  1713  and  this  date  marks  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  Oxford. 

The  Oxford  grant  originally  consisted 
of  41,250  acres  or  about  65  square  miles 
and  from  this  original  area  have  come 
the  towns  of  Cliarlton  and  Webster,  part 
of  Dudley.  Southbridge.  Sturbridge,  Au- 
burn, and  Leicester,  and  some  portions 
of  MUlbury.  Sutton,  and  Douglas, 


This  is  an  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
was  settled  by  pioneer  colonists  in  the 
very  earliest  days  of  American  history. 
The  Oxford  community  grew  slowly  be- 
cause the  times  were  troubled.  The  con- 
stant threat  of  Indian  wars  and  periodic 
Indian  raids  between  ominous  periods 
of  vmeasy  peace  did  little  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  frontier  settlements,  but 
despite  all  these  hazards,  first  the 
Huguenots  and  then  the  English  began 
to  carve  out  of  the  wilderness  after  bit- 
ter sacrifices,  toil  and  struggle,  the  little 
settlement  which  has  grown  to  the 
thriving  Oxford  community  of  today. 

History  records  that  the  early  settlers 
of  Oxford  built  a  church,  a  fort,  grist 
mill,  saw  mill  and  houses,  cleared  fields 
and  planted  crops.  This  is  the  story  of 
the  early  New  England  communities, 
told  and  retold  as  the  pioneers  sought 
new  lands  and  new  homes  In  the  wilder- 
ness. Pirst  of  all,  these  devout  and 
patriotic  people  established  places  of 
worship,  meeting  houses,  schools,  and 
libraries.  The  rows  of  stone  walls  which 
cover  so  much  of  the  New  England  coun- 
tryside are  silent,  but  impressive  testi- 
mony to  their  industry  and  laborious 
work. 

Today,  families  residing  In  Oxford  and 
its  neighbor  towns  sprung  from  the  origi- 
nal Oxford  grant  can  trace  their  begin- 
nings to  these  early  settlers  who  helped 
to  bring  civilization  to  the  wilderness 
and  forge  Uie  great  tradition,  eventful 
history,  and  proud  heritage  which  have 
made  our  Nation  what  it  is  today  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Oxford  is  truly  an  in- 
spiring account  of  the  lives  of  a  strong 
and  fearless  people  whose  sacrifices 
helped  to  build  a  strong  nation.  It  is 
not  even  possible  In  the  brief  time  avail- 
able to  me  to  recite  the  highlights  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Oxford  commu- 
nity because  the  history  of  the  town 
abounds  with  feats  of  great  courage  dur- 
ing pioneer  days  and  incidents  which 
touch  upon  the  growth  and  progress  of 
our  land. 

Revolutionary  War  records  show  that 
Oxford  furnished  two  companies  of  Min- 
utemen  when  the  alarm  was  spread  from 
Lexington  on  AprU  19,  1775.  Oxford  men 
fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  and  Saratoga.  Before  the  war 
ended,  Oxford  and  area  towns  had  fur- 
nished a  full  regiment  of  10  companies, 
all  volunteers. 

One  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  Gen.  Ebenezer 
Learned  of  Oxford,  who  led  troops  in 
one  of  the  great  decisive  battles  of  the 
war  at  Saratoga. 

Again  on  April  19,  but  this  time  in  the 
year  1861,  Oxford  organized  a  company 
for  service  In  the  Civil  War.  This  unit  Is 
repoi-ted  as  the  first  to  be  fully  equipped 
and  trained  in  the  area.  Oxford  fur- 
nished a  total  of  290  men  In  the  Civil 
War,  going  over  its  quotas  each  time  new 
calls  for  troops  were  made.  A  total  of  62 
died  In  service. 

In  World  War  I,  157  men  and  2  nurses 
served  from  Oxford,  while  a  total  of  553 
men  and  21  women  fought  on  battle- 
fronts  all  over  the  world  in  World  War  n. 
Oxford  suffered  the  loss  of  18  of  Its  finest 
young  meii  In  this  bloody  conflict.   About 


125  men  from  Oxford  served  in  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

The  newcomer  to  Oxford  is  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  beauty  of  thia 
typical  New  England  town.  Before  him 
stretches  an  unusually  wide  Main  Street 
graced  with  lovely,  well  kept  homes  set 
back  from  the  tdghway.  In  the  town 
center  proper,  this  attractive  stretch  of 
road  is  about  120  feet  wide  and  runs  for 
about  a  mile  to  delight  and  charm  the 
visitor.  This  is  easily  the  widest  Main 
Street  and  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the 
whole  of  New  England.  Dr.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  in  1881  said  of  Oxford: 

After  Plymouth,  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  locaUty  in  New  England  more  interesting. 

Visitors  who  travel  slowly  along  Main 
Street  or  linger  In  the  town  can  perceive 
living  history  about  them.  Tliere  is  the 
oldest  standing  Universalist  Church  in 
the  world  built  in  1794.  The  park  at 
East  Main  and  Main  Streets  contains  the 
stone  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  early 
Nlpmuck  settlement  ground  their  com. 
In  1812  Samuel  Slater,  foimder  of 
American  cotton  manufacture  with  the 
first  power  spinning  mill  he  set  up  in 
Pawtucket,  R.I..  established  a  mill  in 
Oxford,  now  Webster,  and  Oxford  be- 
came known  as  what  one  historian  de- 
scribes as  "the  town  of  mill  wrights, 
almost  every  mechanic  in  the  place  was 
a  miU-wright." 

Prom  the  Slater  manufacturing  enter- 
prises grew  the  populfition  and  early 
prosperity  of  Oxford,  which  became  well 
known  throughout  New  England  for  its 
skilled  artisans  in  millwrighting,  pulling- 
mills  and  shafts.  The  first  American 
broadcloth  is  believed  to  have  been 
made  In  the  Slater  mill  in  Oxford. 

Oxford  Is  the  birthplace  of  Clara  Bar- 
ton, one  of  America's  great  humanitar- 
ians and  founder  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  About  a  mile  from  the  main 
highway  in  North  Oxford  on  Clara  Bar- 
ton Road  is  her  birthplace,  preserved  as 
a  public  memorial  by  the  Association  of 
Universalist  Women.  She  is  buried  in 
North  Cemetery. 

Clara  Barton  became  a  schoolteacher 
at  15  and  later  organized  the  first  public 
school  in  Bordentown.  N,J.  From  there 
she  went  to  Washington  where  she  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  U.S.  Patent  Office. 
She  is  believed  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
become  a  Grovemment  employee. 

During  the  Civil  War,  she  served  with- 
out pay  or  commission,  working  on  the 
battlefield  and  enduring  for  4  years  the 
rigors  and  dangers  of  soldier  life  side  by 
side  with  the  surgeons  on  hard-fought 
battlefields.  After  the  war,  on  behalf  of 
President  Lincoln,  she  spent  4  years 
hunting  missing  soldiers,  assisting  in  the 
marking  of  13,000  graves  and  located  the 
graves  of  over  30,000  missing  soldiers. 

She  went  to  Switzerland  in  1870  to 
rest,  but  soon  was  again  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  where 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  the  International  Red  Cross.  Upon 
her  return  to  this  country,  she  waged 
a  7-year  fight  to  get  the  United  States 
to  join  the  International  Red  Cross. 
She  Is  author  of  the  American  amend- 
ment to  distribute  relief  not  only  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  times  of  such  disasters  as 
floods,  earthquakes,  and  flres. 
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Another  distinguished  Oxford  native 
Is  the  late  Dr  Elliott  P.  Joslin,  the  world 
famed  authority  on  diabetes.  Through 
his  asKistance.  the  UiS.  PubUc  Health 
Service  established  a  diabetic  center  in 
Oxford  where  the  first  community  study 
of  diabetes  was  made.  In  1953.  with  the 
help  o:f  friends  and  grateful  patients. 
Dr.  Joslin  founded  the  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion, Inc.  to  promote  research,  teaching, 
and  surimer  camps  for  diabetic  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  observance  of  its  250th 
anniversary.  Oxford  has  arranged  a 
varied  program  of  events  to  coincide 
with  th;  Fourth  of  July  holiday  period, 
which  iihould  long  be  remembered  by 
the  Central  Massachusetts  area.  On 
Wcdne&lay.  July  3.  the  Oxford  High 
School  l>and  will  give  a  concert  at  Wood- 
ward Held.  North  Oxford,  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  fireworks  and  a  bonfire  Ln 
the  Qre<M:ibrlar  area  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oxford  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Thurslay.  July  4.  will  be  celebrated  as 
"Remembering  Day"  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  bhe  World  War  U  and  Korean 
Conflict  plaque  and  flag  pole  at  Town 
Hall.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  military 
parade  to  Carbuncle  Park  where  John 
White  Fellows  will  deliver  an  address. 
The  parade  units  will  then  go  to  North 
Cemetery  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Clara 
Barton  and  Dr.  Elliott  P.  Joslin 
MemoriaL 

Other  events  Include  a  parachute 
Jump  luid  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  ^igency  exhibit.  The  days  pro- 
gram win  end  with  an  anniversary  ball 
in  Wellington  Memorial  Auditorium. 

Friday  will  feature  such  youth  day 
activities  as  a  doll  carriage  parade,  bi- 
cycle parade,  soap  box  derby,  horseshoe 
toumanient,  track  and  field  events,  a 
marath(>r  from  Webster  to  Oxford,  base- 
ball gsm-es.  basketball  games,  record  hop 
and  squii'e  dance  festival. 

Satur(U.y  events  include  a  firemen's 
parade  tJid  muster,  firemen's  street  fair 
and  a  duice  at  Wellington  Auditorium. 

On  SiT-day.  anniversary  services  will 
be  held  ;n  all  Oxford  churches.  An  an- 
niversary parade  with  floats,  marching 
units,  antique  cars  and  the  Perko  String 
Mummeis  Band  oif  Philadelphia  will 
highlight  the  closing  events  of  the  cele- 
bration. 

As  it  can  be  seen  from  this  recital 
of  annivorsary  events.  Oxford  has 
planned  i  truly  impressive  program  for 
the  ente.rtainment  of  the  townspeople 
and  the  many  visitors  from  neighboring 
towns.  One  special  aspect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  b€  signaled  out  for  mention:  the 
program  is  a  simple  and  dignified  one 
which  represents  months  of  hard  work 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  many  people  to 
help  maka  Oxford's  250th  anniversary  a 
memorable  one.  The  program  is  in 
keeping  wilii  the  cherished  and  long-re- 
membered programs  which  took  place 
during  earlier  anniversary  observances. 

Those  outstanding  celebrations  will  be 
relived  again  next  week  In  Oxford  and, 
Mr.  ^?eaker.  In  recognition  of  this  350th 
anniversa]->  of  the  establishment  of  Ox- 
ford, I  havf  introdiiced  a  special  resolu- 
tion, extending  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  the  town  of  Oxford,  which  I  am 


honored  and  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Oxford  and  I  hail,  salute,  and 
congratulate  its  fine  people  on  this  great 
anniversary. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
RisoLunoN  OF  OxroKo's  250th  Anniversaxt 

Whereas  Uie  year  1963  marks  the  aSOth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  town 
of  Oxford.  Ma««achuflett«:  and 

Whereas  from  the  Ume  of  settlement  in 
1687  the  people  of  Oxford  have  hgvired  oon- 
•ptcuou£ly  In  the  development  and  growth  of 
this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  observance  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  Oxford  will  be  celebrated  July  3 
through  July  7.  19«3.  with  impressive  com- 
munity ceremonies,  large  public  gatherings 
and  widespread  participation  o*  Massachu- 
setts clUzens  and  visitors  from  other  States 
and  places;  and 

Whereas  Oxford  Is  a  progressive  commu- 
nity of  about  ten  thousand  citizens,  rich  in 
historic  Interest,  noted  for  Its  fervent  civic 
spirit  and  for  Its  many  famous  sons  and 
daught<'rs  who  distinguished  themselves  In 
many  fields  of  endeavor  and  many  facets  of 
American  civilization,  and  faithfully  devoted 
to  American  InsUtutlons  and  ideals:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolvtd.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  extends  Its  greetings  and  fellclUtlons 
to  the  people  61  Oxford.  Massachusetts,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  this 
oommunlty  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives further  expresses  Its  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  services  rendered  to  the  Na- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  Oxford  during  the 
past  250  years. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Sylvania  Electric  Products. 
Inc.,  on  the  development  of  the  first  bat- 
tery-operated portable  millimeter  radio 
system  for  special  communications. 

This  development  is  important  when 
you  consider  that  one  of  the  major  uses 
of  millimeter  systems  is  long-range 
space  communications.  Such  a  system 
could  project  a  very  narrow  and  intense 
beam  from  one  space  ship  to  another. 

The  system  was  developed  by  Sylvania 
Electronic  Systems,  a  division  of  the 
company,  which  has  its  headquaiters  at 
Waltham.  Mass.  It  was  displayed  June 
4,  5.  and  6  at  the  17th  annual  Armed 
Forces  Communications  and  Electronics 
Association  convention  and  exhibition 
here  in  Washington. 

The  theme  of  that  convention  was 
"Communications-Electronics  Goes  Be- 
yond All  Borders"  and  thousands  of  rep- 
resentatives of  industry.  Government 
agencies,  and  the  military  visited  the  ex- 
hibits of  the  various  companies. 
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Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursti- 
ant  to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  June  1963 
issue  of  St.  Jude.  a  national  Catholic 
monthly,  entitled  "The  $300  Million 
Swat '  pointing  up  in  a  careful  and  rea- 
soned way  some  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  use  of  massive  programs  of  poison 
sprays  of  the  new  long  lived  types. 

The  article  follows: 

TuE  $300  MnxJON  Swat 
(By  Richard  P.  Frlsbie) 

It  wasn't  such  a  "silent  spring"  after  all. 
Along  with  the  chorus  of  blrdsong  and  the 
buzz  of  the  first  tiles  was  heard  the  angry 
reaction  of  the  pesticide  Industry  to  one  of 
the  best-selling  books  of  the  pcwt  year. 
"Silent  Spring."  by  Rachel  Carson. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  the  chemi- 
cal companies  tiiat  manufacture  Insect  and 
weed  poisons  have  been  thriving.  Home- 
owners battling  moequltos  on  the  patio  and 
weeds  in  the  lawn  as  well  as  vast  agricultural 
enterprises  that  spray  thousands  of  acres 
have  supported  an  expanding  market  for  new 
and  more  effective  poisons.  The  size  of  this 
market  Is  now  about  $300  million  a  year. 
Among  wildlife  experts  and  conservationists, 
the  Increasing  use  of  new  poisons  aroused 
fears  that  some  species  of  wildlife  might  be 
exterminated.  Rachel  Carson,  a  marine  bi- 
ologist who  Is  also  a  successful  author,  col- 
lected voluminous  evidence  of  harm  to 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings  caused 
by  unwise  use  of  pesticides,  then  stated  the 
case  against  pesticides  as  forcefully  as  she 
could  in  "Silent  Spring." 

In  the  literary  tradition  of  such  books  as 
"Uncle  Toms  Cabin."  which  have  given  im- 
petus to  reforms.  "Silent  Spring"  swats  the 
()estlclde  industry  smack  l>etween  Dun  and 
Bradstreet.  along  with  Government  officials 
who  have  allowed  spraying  to  get  out  of  hand. 
At  least  eight  congressional  committees,  four 
governmental  departments,  tliree  special 
boards  and  commissions,  and  the  White 
Hovise  itself  are  studyng  the  questions  Miss 
Carson  has  raised.  Senator  Matthine  Neu- 
BESGEX.  of  Oregon,  and  Representative 
John  D.  Dinckli.,  of  Michigan,  are  among 
the  lawmakers  who  have  announced 
determination  to  press  for  new  controls  on 
use  of  pesticides.  Justice  WlUlam  O.  Doug- 
las, of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  wrote  a  blurb 
for  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  in  which 
he  called  the  book  "the  most  Important 
chronicle  of  this  century  for  the  human 
race."  He  explained.  "We  need  a  bill  of 
rights  against  the  20th-century  poisoners  of 
the  human  race.  The  book  Is  a  call  for  Im- 
mediate action  and  for  eCTecUve  control  of 
all  merchants  of  poison." 

Consumers  Union  published  a  specal  paper- 
covered  edition  "as  a  public  service  project." 
Universities  from  Maine  to  the  west  coast 
planned  symposiums.  In  the  grassroots  (al- 
ready saturated  with  DDT.  2,4-D,  and  other 
pesticide  chemicals)  countless  citizens'  com- 
mittees demanded  Investigations  and  pres- 
sured local  officials  to  stop  poisoning  the 
robins  in  the  park. 

"Silent  Spring"  is  not  Miss  Carson's  first 
successful  book.  Thres  others.  "Under  the 
Sea  Wind."  "The  Sea  Around  Us."  and  "The 
Bdge   of   the   Sea."    were   praised   for   their 
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literary  grace.  "The  Sea  Around  Us"  won 
several  honors.  Including  the  National  Book 
Award,  translation  into  30  languages,  and  a 
place  on  best-seller  llsU  for  86  weeks. 

Miss  Carson  began  her  career  as  a  literary 
scientist  while  a  student  at  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  where  she  studied  both 
English  and  biology.  She  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University  for  graduate  work  In 
marine  biology,  then  becanr>e  an  editor  for 
the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  During 
her  years  with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
she  became  increasingly  alarmed  to  see 
deadly  poisons  being  used  everywhere  to 
control  and  alter  the  environment  of  count- 
less species,  including  man.  After  the  suc- 
cess of  her  previous  books  enabled  her  to 
give  full  Ume  to  writing,  she  determined  to 
speak  out  about  this  subtle  danger— less 
dramatic  than  nuclear  warfare  but  poten- 
tially as  menacing— before  It  was  too  lat«. 

A  soft-spoken  woman  In  her  mldflfties. 
Rachel  Carson  has  been  largely  ignoring  the 
controversy  set  off  by  "Silent  Spring."  Liv- 
ing quietly  at  her  home  near  Silver  Spring. 
Md  she  currently  Is  working  on  a  book  for 
children  about  exploring  nature,  "a  more 
peaceful  subject."  she  commented  to  re- 
porters. Understandably,  she  wishes  to  re- 
main aloof  from  two  kinds  of  extremists. 

One  set,  composed  partly  of  people  who 
also  think  electricity  ta  leaking  at  them  out 
of  the  sockets,  consldar  Miss  Carson  their 
savior  from  the  dark  forses  trying  to  get 
them  with  poisonous  sprays  from  the  air. 
They  have  swamped  her  with  letters.  The 
antl-Carson  extremists,  apparently  without 
having  read  her  book,  accuse  her  of  ad- 
vocating a  halt  to  all  uss  of  InsecUcldes  In 
agrlcultvtfe.  with  disastrous  results  for  our 
food  supply.  Miss  Carson  has  said  she 
doesn't  have  to  defend  hsrself  from  these 
critics  because  her  friends  are  doing  It  for 
her. 

At  the  heart  of  the  problem  are  three  is- 
sues far  larger  than  the  problem  of  pesticides 
and  what  Rachel  Carson  said  about  them: 
•nie  difficulty  of  getting  a  clearcut  answer 
from  tlie  scientific  community  when  several 
disciplines  are  involved. 

Knowledge  accumulatss  so  rapidly  today 
that  scientists  are  forced  to  speclallMi  more 
and  more  narrowly.  They  don't  always  un- 
derstand each  other  readily,  and  the  dif- 
ferences In  their  backgrounds  may  give  them 
conflicting  points  of  view.  In  the  pesticide 
case,  there  Is  a  tendency  for  entomologists, 
chemists,  and  assorted  agricultural  sclentlsU 
to  be  antl-Carson.  KcologUts.  ornitholo- 
gists, zoologists,  and  conservation  and  wild- 
life exi>erts  tend   to  be  pro-Carson. 

The  conflict  between  short-range  Inter- 
ests and  long-range  Interests. 

Water-pollution.  alr-poUutlon.  waste  of 
natural  resources,  destruction  of  scenery 
and  open  spaces — all  are  opposed  by  citizens 
who  want  to  be  good  stewards  and  pass  on 
Adam's  estate  to  future  generations  as  Intact 
as  possible.  However,  there  are  many  groupw 
with  much  to  gain  here  and  now  by  con- 
tinuing to  pipe  sewage  into  the  bay.  drain 
marshlands,  kill  trespassing  species,  and  turn 
technology  loose  on  the  countryside. 

It  Is  overslmpllflcatlon  to  assume  that  the 
short-range  Interests  are  entirely  selfish. 
Farmers,  for  Instance,  caa  correctly  point 
out  that  It  would  not  be  In  the  general  In- 
terest to  ban  all  use  of  insecticides  at  once. 
Besides  ruining  many  farmers  suddenly  de- 
fenseless against  Insect  attack  on  their  crops, 
such  an  extreme  measure  would  lead  to  food 
shortages  and  higher  prices. 

The  folly  of  trying  to  "oontrol  nature"  by 
putting  a  rope  around  our  own  necks. 

"The  basic  fallacy."  comments  Brooks  At- 
klnson.  New  York  Times  ooltminlst.  "U  the 
assumption  that  man  can  sontrol  nattire." 
Miss  Carson's  conclusion  Is  this:  "The 
•control  of  natxire"  Is  a  plu-ase  conceived  in 
arrogance,  bom  of  the  Neanderthal  age  of 
biology  and  phUosophy,  when  It  was  sup- 


posed that  natvixe  exists  for  the  convenience 
of  man.  The  concepts  and  practices  of  ap- 
plied entomology  for  the  most  part  date  frcon 
that  Stone  Age  of  science.  It  Is  our  alarm- 
ing misfortune  that  so  primitive  a  science 
has  armed  Itself  with  the  most  modern  and 
terrible  weapons,  and  that  In  turning  them 
against  the  Insects  It  has  also  turned  them 
against  the  earth." 

Rachel  Carson  also  asks:  "Who  has  de- 
cided—who has  the  right  to  decide— for  the 
countless  legions  of  people  who  were  not 
consulted  that  the  supreme  value  is  a  world 
without  Insects,  even  though  It  be  also  a 
sterile  world  ungraced  by  the  curving  wing 
of  a  bird  In  flight?" 

"Silent  Spring"  is  based  on  years  of  re- 
search. It  Ukes  55  pages  merely  to  list  the 
principal  sources  of  data.  However,  the 
author  chose  to  call  the  citizenry  to  arms 
rather  than  present  an  objective  review  of 
the  situation,  with  prophetic  wrath  quallfled 
to  a  whisper.  In  the  foreword  to  the  special 
edition.  Dexter  Masters,  directors  of  Con- 
sumers Union,  concedes  that  the  book  Is  one- 
sided :  , 

"Prom  the  wide  range  of  her  factual  ma- 
terial she  has  proceeded  to  some  conclusions 
with  respect  to  dangers  to  human  health 
which  seem  to  Consumers  Union's  medical 
advisers  extreme.  Her  strictures  on  the  Gov- 
ernment regulatory  apparatus,  which  cer- 
tainly needs  the  tightening  she  says  It  needs, 
seem  to  us  to  overlook  somewhat  the  con- 
siderable tightening  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  post  few  years." 

But  on  balance.  Masters  concludes.  Silent 
Spring"  "may  help  greatly  to  redress  the 
balance  In  this  area  altogether  to  the  public 

good." 

The  victims  of  Miss  Carson's  swat  have 
responded  with  a  vigorous  buzz  of  rebuttal. 
Attacks  on  the  book  for  Its  "one-sldedness" 
by  various  speakers  formed  a  substantial 
part  of  the  program  for  an  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  meeting  In  Atlantic  City.  Parke 
C.  Brlnkley.  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemicals  Association, 
said:  "Any  harm  that  Is  caused  by  the  use 
of  pesticides  Is  greatly  overcompensated  by 
the  good  they  do."  The  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co..  Issued  a  pamphlet  parodying  "Silent 
Spring"  and  Rachel  Carson's  flowing  style. 
Titled  "The  Desolate  Year."  it  p>ortrayed 
what  would  happen  If  the  United  States  tried 
to  get  through  a  year  entirely  without  i>estl- 
cldes.  "Insect  and  w.eed  raced  each  other 
for  strawberry  patch,  garden  plot  and  field  of 
grain."  Louis  A.  McLean,  secreUry  of  the 
Velslcol  Chemical  Corp.,  personally  wrote  a 
20-page  booklet,  "The  Necessity.  Value  and 
Safety  of  Pesticides."  An  Ill-humored  docu- 
ment which  attacks  unnamed  "scare  writers." 
It  indicates  that  anyone  who  questions  the 
wisdom  of  current  pesticide  practice  Is  a 
"science-fiction  writer,"  a  nut,  or  worse. 

The  following  paragraph  from  McLean's 
pamphlet  apparently  voices  the  fears  of  the 
more  disturbed  branch  of  the  pesticide 
Industry: 

"Those  sclence-fictionlsts  do  not  like  to  ad- 
mit that  their  propaganda  suits  the  sinister 
purpose  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  who  wish  to  establish  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  the  thought  that  pesti- 
cide manufacturers,  as  a  part  of  American 
business,  are  amoral  and  willing  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  buck  •  •  •  There  Is  no  Intent 
to  suggest  that  any  person  named  or  re- 
ferred to  by  indirection  In  this  writing  Is  a 
fellow-traveler.  The  fact  is,  however,  those 
sinister  influences  exist." 

Besides  discovering  a  Communist  plot  un- 
der the  flower  bed.  the  chemical  Industry 
has  advanced  arg\iments  In  behalf  of  pesti- 
cides in  a  moderate  and  scientific  tone.  The 
trade  Journal  Chemical  Week  advised  the  in- 
dustry to  avoid  attacking  Rachel  Carson  di- 
rectly and  concentrate  on  getting  good  pub- 
licity about  the  Importance  of  chemicals  In 
preserving  food  from  Insects  and  fighting  In- 


sect-borne diseases.  "We're  not  answering 
Rachel  Carson  directly."  said  Allen  E.  Set- 
tle, director  of  public  relations  of  the  Manu- 
facturing Chemists'  Association.  "She  will 
always  have  her  own  following.  We  are 
trying  to  tell  our  own  story,  not  fight  a  bat- 
tle with  Rachel  Carson."  MCA  has  been 
mailing  news  releases  about  the  benefits  of 
chemical  pesticides  to  2.200  publications  a 
month.  A  stream  of  suggested  scripts  goes 
to  broadcasting  sUtlons.  Special  mailings 
are  addressed  to  opinion  leaders  In  science. 
Industry,  and  Government.  American  Cyan- 
amld.  an  Important  pesticide  producer,  also 
Is  sending  out  material  to  communications 
media  and  sponsoring  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Robert 
White-Stevens,  described  by  a  Cyanamld  ex- 
ecutive as  "a  brilliant  scientist  and  compel- 
ling speaker.  He  usually  has  people  see- 
ing things  his  way." 

The  result  of  this  substantial  public  rela- 
tions campaign  Is  a  plague  of  articles  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  saying,  In  effect, 
that  pesticides  are  good  for  you.  An  exam- 
ple Is  a  brief  article  that  appeared  In  the 
authoritative  weekly.  Science  News  Letter. 
Headlined  "Pest  Control  Handicapped."  It 
subtly  refiects  the  point  of  view  of  the  pesti- 
cide industry.  The  first  sentence  reads: 
"The  fight  against  the  insects  that  menace 
food  and  health  has  an  added  handicap 
this  coming  year  because  nature  and  wildlife 
lovers  are  being  urged  to  conduct  an  anU- 
insectlclde  campaign." 

The  rest  of  the  report  relates  that  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  are  organizing  sup- 
port for  biological  control  progranas  that, 
without  eliminating  pesticides,  would  mini- 
mize their  use.  Careful  readers  will  note 
many  other  examples  for  months  to  come 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Industry's  cam- 
paign to  plant  its  point  of  view  In  the  public 
consciousness.  The  Industry  has  a  right,  of 
course,  to  tell  Its  side  of  the  story.  One 
merely  wishes  that  editors  would  be  percep- 
tive enough  not  to  parrot  the  Industry's 
line. 

What  exactly  did  the  lady  say  that  started 
so  much  uproar?  She  began  by  noting  that 
"the  history  of  life  on  earth  has  been  a  hU- 
tory  of  Interaction  between  living  things  and 
their  surroundings."  There  Is  no  such  things 
as  a  "balance  of  nature"  considered  as  a 
static  condition.  There  always  have  been 
harmful  substances  and  forces  In  the  world, 
from  arsenic  compounds  In  the  rocks  to  radi- 
ation from  the  sky.  Given  eons  of  time,  liv- 
ing things  have  adjusted. 

During  the  past  25  years,  however,  more 
than  200  new  basic  chemicals,  sold  under 
thousands  of  brand  names,  have  been  created 
to  kill  insects,  weeds,  rodents,  and  other 
organisms  described  as  "pests."  In  the  form 
of  dusts,  sprays,  and  aerosols  they  have  been 
widely  applied  to  farms,  gardens,  forests, 
and  homes.  Most  of  them  belong  to  a  class 
of  extremely  toxic  chemicals  called  chlori- 
nated hydrocartKjns.  There  hasn't  been  time 
to  learn  much  about  the  full  effects  of  these 
substances  on  living  creatures,  but  even  the 
Eskimos  have  been  exposed. 

Rachel  Carson  suspects  that  some  of  these 
compounds  may  cause  cancer  and  damage 
the  human  race  genetically.  As  for  wildlife, 
she  cites  example  after  example  of  harmless 
or  valuable  species  slaughtered  as  a  byprod- 
uct of  pesticide  campaigns. 

These  insecticides  are  not  selective  poisons; 
they  do  not  single  out  the  one  species  of 
which  we  desire  to  be  rid.  Each  of  them  Is 
used  for  the  simple  reason  that  It  is  a  deadly 
poison.  It  therefore  poisons  all  life  with 
which  It  comes  In  contact:  the  cat  beloved 
of  some  family,  the  farmer's  cattle,  the  rab- 
bit In  the  field  and  the  horned  lark  out  of 
the  sky." 

To  which  the  chemical  Industry  replies  by 
argrulng  that  pesticides  are  not  harmful 
when  used  In  the  concentrations  directed  on 
the  label.    There  are  several  principles  that 
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undermine  this  argument      First  Is  the  fact 
that  rain  and  melting  snow  waah  pesticides 
Into  lakes  and  streams.  Increasing  the  con- 
centration In  some  places.     Fish  are  almost 
"f antastlca:  I7  sensitive"   to  chlorinated   hy- 
drocarbons.    There  Is  no  dependable  way  to 
test  for  all  these  chemicals  In  water  and  no 
way  to  remove  them.     As  the  pesticides  used 
by    various   Individuals   mingle   haphazardly 
in    runoff,    unexpected    new    chemical    re- 
actions   may    occur.     "The    possible    Inter- 
actions betv/een  these  freely  mixed  chemicals 
are  deeply  disturbing  to  officials  of  the  U.S 
Health  Service,  who  have  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  production  of  hitrmful  substances 
from     comparatively     innocuous     chemicals 
may  be  taking  place  on  quite  a  wide  scale." 
Pesticides  become  concentrated  also  with- 
in the  bodies  of  wild  creatures      Earthworms 
chew  their  way  through  lightly  treated  soil. 
picking  up  and  storing  more   and   more  of 
the  poison   In   their   bodies.     A  small   toad 
eats    several    of    these    Borgia-style    worms. 
Then,  when  a  bird  or  a  small  mammal  seizes 
the  to€ul  it  might  be  better  off  with  a  snort 
of  poison  straight  from  the  botUe.     Once  a 
pesticide  Is  introduced  Into  the  food  chain 
of    wildlife    the    ultimate    consequences    are 
unpredictable.     As  for  harmful   residues  on 
human  food,  "farmers  very  frequently  exceed 
the  prescribed  dosages,  use  the  chemical  too 
close  to  the  time  of  harvest,  use  several  In- 
secticides where  one  would  do  and  in  other 
ways  display  the  common  human  failure  to 
read  the  fine  print."    Since  leas  than  1  per- 
cent  of   the   crops   In   interstate   commerce 
can  be  Inspected  through  existing  facilities. 
the  protection  offered  the  consumer  by  the 
Oovtimment  is  strictly  random.     Legislation 
to  tighten  up  crop  Inspection  is  one  of  the 
most  probable  early  resiilts  of  "Silent  Spring." 
It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  natiire  that  at- 
tempts  to  control   insects   and   weeds  with 
chemicals  will  be  self-defeating  in  the  long- 
nia.     Insects,  with  their  rapid  sequence  of 
generations,    are    better    able    to    survive    in 
a  poisoned  environment  than  man  himself. 
House  flies  develop  resistance  to  Insecticides 
In   as  short  a   time   as  2   months.     Poison 
frequently  kills  off  the   natural  enemies  of 
the  target  species.     If  one  breeding  pair  of 
the  latter  siirvlve,  the  species  may  come  back 
stronger  than  ever.    There  was  a  bitter  fight 
on   Long   Islaz^d    In    1957    between    the   U.S. 
Department    of    Agriculture    and    conserva- 
tionists   opposed    to    spraying    from    planes 
over    towns,    f.'ardens.    farms,    forests,    and 
marshes  to  eradicate  the  gypsy  moth.    Live- 
stock, bees,  and  wildlife  were  killed.     Crops 
were    lost    beciiuse    of    illegal    residues   that 
made  them  urmarketable.     In  the  wake  of 
the  pubUc  outcry,   it  was  learned  that  the 
expensive  spraying  programs  had  been  fu- 
tile— gypsy     moths     were     again     becoming 
numerous.     Attempts     to     control     ragweed 
with   blanket   spraying   has  had   similar  re- 
sults  in   many    parts   of   the   country.     The 
spraying  kills  competing  plants  and  the  fol- 
lowing  year   the   ragweed   sprouts   up   again 
from  seeds,  thicker  than  ever. 

Why  is  there  dispute  over  principles  of 
ecology  that  seem  so  plain? 

"This  is  an  era  of  specialists.'  Miss  Carson 
writes,  "each  of  whom  sees  his  own  problem 
and  Is  unaware  of  or  intolerant  of  the  larger 
frame  Into  which  It  fits.  It  is  also  an  era 
dominated  by  industry.  In  which  the  right 
to  make  a  dollar  at  whatever  cost  is  seldom 
challenged." 

The  major  chemical  companies  pour  money 
Into  universities  to  support  research  on 
Insecticides  while  study  of  control  by  bio- 
logical methods  ags.  "It  was  reported  In 
I960  that  only  2  i«ercent  of  all  the  economic 
entomologists  in  the  country  were  then 
working  In  the  feld  of  biological  controls. 
A  substantial  number  of  the  remaining  98 
percent  were  enga^^  in  research  on  chemical 
insecticides." 
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In  any  case,  "the  entomologist,  whose  spe- 
cialty U  insecU.  Is  not  •  •  •  psychologically 
disposed  to  look  for  undesirable  side  effecU 
of  his  control  program." 

One  of  the  classic  successes  of  biological 
control  was  the  Introduction  of  the  Austral- 
Ian  ladybug  to  save  the  California  citrus 
Indiutry.  Before  1800.  the  cottony  cushion 
scale,  an  insect,  had  killed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  trees.  Then  a  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  expert  noticed  a  ladybug  feeding 
on  the  scale  in  a  garden  In  North  Adelaide. 
Australia.  Brought  to  California,  the  lady- 
bugs  multiplied  and  greedily  gobbled  up  the 
destructive  scale  Insects.  Many  other  de- 
srtuctive  species  have  been  controlled  In  this 
way,  without  harming  other  species.  Bio- 
logical controls  are  speclflc. 

last  spring  I  sent  to  a  bug  farm  in  Cali- 
fcMrnla  for  a  shipment  of  live  ladybugs  and 
praying  mantis  egg  cases,  with  which  I 
undertook  to  Introduce  biological  insect  con- 
trol In  my  garden.  The  theory  was  that  the 
ladybugs  would  eat  the  little  insects  and  the 
praying  mantlses  would  attack  the  big  ones. 
The  difficulty  I  had  in  Judging  the  resulU 
Ulustrates  why  people  in  a  hurry  may  pre- 
fer Insecticides.  My  army  of  insect  preda- 
tors disappeared  Into  the  shrubbery  and  I 
never  saw  any  of  them  again  except  for  one 
ladybug  that  alighted  on  my  bare  stomach 
while  I  was  taking  a  nap  In  the  sun  toward 
the  end  of  July. 

I  used  no  Insecticides  all  summer  long. 
Whether  the  Insect  population  of  the  garden 
was  higher,  lower,  or  about  the  same  as  usual 
I  couldn't  decide.  But  I  was  quite  certain 
that  while  the  children  were  playing  In  the 
bushes  they  were  not  brushing  poisons  off 
the  leaves  onto  their  skins. 

Plant  poisons  are  widely  used  to  spray 
along  roadsides  to  eliminate  Ull  shrubs  and 
trees  that  threaten  utility  wires  and  obstruct 
drivers'  vision.  When  the  whole  roadside  is 
sprayed,  nearly  all  the  planU  within  reach 
are  killed,  destroying  the  homes  and  food  of 
wildlife  as  well  as  blighting  the  scenery  with 
a  brown  scar.  This  costly  operation  has  to  be 
repeated  every  year.  If  only  the  tall  plants 
were  sprayed  selectively,  a  thick  stand  of  low 
shrubbery  would  be  encouraged.  Since  a 
plant  community  of  this  type  Is  extremely  re- 
sistant to  invasion  by  tree  seedlings,  a  single 
spraying  could  remain  effective  for  as  long  as 
20  years.  Obviously,  the  more  chemicals  are 
used  the  better  sales  are  for  chemical  manu- 
facturers. It  would  be  surprising  If  the  pes- 
ticide manufacturers  showed  enthusiasm  for 
biological  control  programs  requiring  little  or 
no  chemical  spraying.  Rachel  Carson's  basic 
argument  Is  that  our  goals  can  be  achieved 
by  a  combination  of  biological  controls  and 
narrow,  selective  use  of  chemical  pesticides; 
while  to  continue  the  present  heedless  mass 
sprayings  is  to  threaten  all  life  on  earth,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

During  the  coming  months,  as  the  pesticide 
Industry  defends  Its  position,  much  will  be 
said  of  the  vital  role  of  pesticides  in  helping 
maintain  food  production  In  a  hungry  world. 
It  will  help  keep  the  controversy  In  perspec- 
tive to  remember  that  Rachel  Carson  never 
suggested  that  we  should  stop  using  them 
entirely. 

What  she  wrote  was  this:  "All  this  Is  not 
to  say  there  is  no  Insect  problem  and  no  need 
of  control.  I  am  saying,  rather,  that  control 
must  be  geared  to  realities,  not  to  mythical 
situations,  and  that  the  methods  employed 
must  be  such  that  they  do  not  destroy  tis 
along  with  the  Insects'" 

Because  of  "Silent  Spring."  millions  of 
Americans  will  pause  this  siunmer  to  reflect 
before  they  load  up  their  spray  guns  and 
drench  the  landscape  with  assorted  poisons. 
They  might  read  all  the  fine  print  on  the 
label.  They  might  even  decide  that  a  bug  or 
two  in  the  bushes  or  a  couple  of  weeds  in  the 
lawn  are  preferable  to  a  garden  in  which  no 
birds  sing. 


The  New  Leader  of  the  Opposition  Party 
in  Enf  laod 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  Piesident. 
a  very  interesting  article  concerning  the 
new  leader  of  the  Opposition  Party  in 
England  has  just  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Observer,  and  I  think  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Is  Hakolo  Wilson?— a  Conversation 
With  Ldisoa's  LzAon 
(Note— The  man  who  could  be  BriUin's 
next  Prime  Minister  has  evoked  more  specu- 
lation about  his  character,  ambitions  and 
principles  than  any  political  figure  ol  the 
day.  Below.  In  the  first  of  two  conversa- 
tions with  Kenneth  Harris,  the  leader  of 
the  Labor  Party  answers  questions  about  his 
life  and  his  views.) 

Hakku.  Some  men  go  Into  politics  almott 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  some  go  In  because 
of  some  i>ersonal  Damacus.  Why  are  you 
in  pollUcs? 

Wilson.  I  suppose  the  short  answer  is 
because  politics  are  in  me,  as  far  back  as  I 
can  remember.  Farther  than  that:  they 
were  in  my  fanUly  for  generations  before 
me.  as  they  were  in  the  families  of  dozens 
of  members  of  the  Labor  Party.  The  first 
time  I  can  remember  thinking  systematic- 
ally about  politics  was  when  I  was  seven. 
I  was  in  hospital  with  appendicitis.  My  par- 
ents came  in  to  see  me  the  night  after  my 
operation  and  I  told  them  not  to  sUy  too 
long  or  they'd  be  too  late  to  vote— for 
Philip  Snowden.  Then  when  I  was  10  I 
went  to  West  Australia  where  my  uncle  was 
an  Australian  MP  and  later  on  President 
of  the  Upper  House.  That  was  my  first  visit 
to  a  politician. 

HAaaa.  Why  was  your  family  so  politlcallv 
minded? 

Wilson.  They  were  nonconformist  by  re- 
ligion and  radical  by  temperament.  Tlie 
Lib-Lab.  tradition.  The  day  after  the  1906 
elecUon  results  came  out  In  Manchester, 
my  grandfather— he  was  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent — chose  for  the  hymn  "Sound 
the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea.  Je- 
hovah hath  triumphed,  his  people  are  free." 
It's  the  old  story  of  the  pursuit  of  religloxis 
freedom  and  Indignation  with  social  injustice 
combining  to  conflict  with  the  esUblished 
political  order.  My  other  grandfather,  too. 
was  a  deeply  religious  man  who  believed 
that  politics  represented  the  nations  appli- 
cation of  religious  principles. 

In  my  boyhood  It  was  chapel  and  the  Scout 
movement,  that  kind  of  pattern.  My  wife's 
the  daughter  of  a  Oongregationallst  minister. 
I  met  her  at  a  8[>orts  club.  So  I  was  im- 
pregnated with  nonconformity.  It  was  the 
sou  out  of  which  the  Labor  Party  grew.  In- 
cidentally, there  are  plenty  of  second  gener- 
ation nonconformist  radicals  In  the  Labor 
Party,  men  and  women  whose  approach  to 
politics  stems  from  the  religious  values  their 
parents  planted  in  them.  There  are  a  lot 
of  first  generations,  too.  I  donf  think  you 
can  understand  the  Labor  Party  If  you  don't 
bear  that  In  mind.  Or  the  trade  union 
nK>vement.    Or  the  oo-op. 
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HAaais.  Does  the  rellglcms  side  of  the  In- 
heritance mean  anything  to  you  today?  Are 
you  a  religious  man? 

Wilson.  I  have  religious  beliefs,  yes,  and 
they  have  very  much  affected  my  political 
views.  But  I'm  no  theologian.  I  didn't 
think  my  views  out  unUl  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  Sunday  newspaper  asked  me  to  write 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  "Why  I  Believe 
In  God  "  I'd  taken  my  own  religious  views 
for  granted,  rather  as  I've  taken  my  political 
views  for  granted— I'd  never  had  any  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  crlsU  which  made  me 
think  them  out.  My  Scout  troop  used  to 
take  over  the  church  services  for  1  day  each 
year.  I  was  tremendously  moved  by  one  of 
our  Rovers  preaching  on  the  subject:  "He 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Another,  the  next  year,  "I  have  come  that 
they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might 
have  It  more  abundantly."  Those  thoughU 
were  really  at  the  bottom  of  my  poUUcal 

views.  .^  , 

Politics  seems  to  me  to  be  applying  values 
which  we  taken  for  granted  In  personal  life. 
such  aa  being  good  neighbors,  to  the  bigger. 
iMoader  problems  of  group,  ai»d  national,  and 
International  relationships.  In  my  early 
twenUee  I  got  a  bit  rebelUous  and  had  a 
dreadfxil  row  In  the  ChrlsUan  World.  I  felt 
the  church  was  too  obsessed  with  personal 
vices  STich  as  drink,  and  not  concerned 
enough  with  social  evils  such  as  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty. 

Haxbis.  Does  your  religion  exclude  notions 
about  God?  .  ,        _ 

Wilson.  Oh,  no.  Thla  was  the  problem  I 
had  to  deal  with  in  that  arUcle.  In  It  I  re- 
ferred to  my  mother  who  had  died  2  years 
earlier.  I  was  very  fond  of  her.  I  found  I 
couldnt  believe— and  I  reckon  Tm  a  pretty 
rational  kind  of  man— that  death  was  the 
end  of  my  mother.  I  simply  cannot  believe 
there  Is  not  some  kind  of  an  after  life.  And 
If  there  Is  an  after  life,  then  the  Idea  of 
God,  and  then  of  Christ,  la  relatively  easy  to 
accept. 

Our  senses  are  limited  to  five  and  we  can 
no  more  perceive  religious  realities  than.  say. 
a  man  bom  deaf  can  understand  music,  and 
a  man  born  without  sight  can  understand 
what  color  is.  They  will  accept  that  these 
things  exist.  They  cant  know  them— they 
have  to  depend  on  faith.  We  are  in  the 
same  poslUon  with  religious  realities.  But  a 
faith,  a  belief  which  doesn't  express  Itself  in 
service  seems  pretty  dubious  to  me.  I'm  not 
going  to  be  BO  arrogant  as  to  aay  that  every 
Christian  In  politics  must  belong  to  my 
p«u-ty.  There  are  profoundly  religious  men  In 
the  Conservative  and  Uberal  parties  who  be- 
lieve that  their  party  represents  the  polit- 
ical fulflllment  of  their  religious  view*. 

Haxxu.  You  talk  of  the  nonconformist- 
radical  Influence  on  the  development  of  your 
political  views.  How  much  has  Marx  In- 
fluenced you? 

WIL8OK.  Not  at  all.  rve  studied  the  sub- 
ject as  history:  you  can't  begin  to  undersUnd 
the  Russians  without  It.  But  quite  hon- 
estly. I've  never  read  Das  Kapltal.  I  got 
only  as  far  as  page  2— that's  where  the  foot- 
note Is  nearly  a  page  long.  I  felt  that  two 
sentences  of  main  text  and  a  page  of  foot- 
note were  too  much. 

Hauus.  Who  has  Influenced  you? 
Wilson.  WeU,  as  I  have  said,  my  parents 
end  the  Soout  movement.  The  Fourth  Scout 
Law  "A  Scout  Is  a  friend  to  all  and  a  brother 
to  every  other  Scout."  When  I  was  12  the 
Yorkshire  Post  ran  a  oompetitlon.  You  had 
to  say  who  your  hero  was.  and  why,  In  fewer 
than  100  words.  I  won— If  you  can  Imagine 
me  saying  anything  In  under  100  words. 
Baden-Powell. 

But  that  was  Indirect  Influence.  The  two 
men  who  Influenced  me  most,  directly,  were 
schoolmasters.  One  of  them  Is  sUU  alive — 
in  his  80's — I  hear  from  him  from  time  to 
time,    A  lifelong  Socialist.    Not  by  argument. 


but  by  example.  He  was  a  great  teacher — 
unselflsh  and  unstinting.  When  I  was  14  I 
caught  typhoid,  and  missed  two  terms  at 
school.  When  I  got  back  to  school.  I  was 
miles  behind — miles.  It  looked  hopeless.  I 
reckoned  I  covUd  catch  up  In  things  like 
history — you  cotild  do  it  by  reading — and  In 
other  subjects.  But  not  in  mathematics. 
Especially  not  In  algebra — they'd  done  qxiad- 
raUcs  and  goodness  knows  what  while  I  was 
away.  The  second  day  of  term  he  called  me 
up  to  his  desk.  He  said,  "If  you  put  In  an 
extra  hour  every  afternoon  after  school 
closes,  you  should  be  able  to  make  It  all  up 
thU  term.  If  you're  wUllng  to  do  It,  I  am." 
I  did. 

Harris.  Was  the  other  schoolmaster  a 
Socialist? 

Wilson.  Yes;  a  much  younger  man.  He 
died  very  yovmg.  He  was  killed  on  Scafell. 
It  was  a  great  blow  when  he  died.  He  was 
a  flrst-clajBs  teacher — classics  scholar — and  a 
natvu-al  athlete.  He  used  to  take  us  to  hear 
any  Interesting  man  who  was  speaking  In 
reasonable  distance.  I  remember  going  to 
hear  Sir  Norman  Angell  with  lilm. 

Harris.  You  seem  to  have  a  high  regard 
for  teachers. 

Wilson.  C<Mnlng  from  my  kind  of  back- 
ground, the  tefushers  were  the  most  important 
adults  In  yoxir  life.  And  my  mother  and  my 
sister  were  teachers,  and  two  uncles.  Politics 
Is  education. 

Harris.  What  was  your  father? 
Wilson.  You    might    describe    him    as    a 
white  coat   worker.     He  was   an  Industrial 
chemist  working  In  a  laboratory  in  a  long 
white  coat. 

Harris.  I  read  somewhere  you  had  In- 
herited a  remarkable  memory  from  him? 
Apparently  you  never  forget  pnythlng  you 
have  read.     Photographic  memory? 

Wilson.  I  wiah  it  were  true.    In  some  wajrs 
my  memory  is  hopeless.    I  could  never  learn 
poetry,  never  memorize  anq  kind  of  prose 
text,  in  fact,  anything  visual  at  all,  such  as 
TasLpa.     Remembering   faces   is   supposed   to 
be  a  must  for  politicians,  I'm  afraid  I'm  not 
very  good  at  faces,  either.     But  I  have  got 
this    peculiar    memory — it's    nothing    to    do 
with    Intelligence — just    a   matter    of    facU 
sticking  In  my  mind — for  dates  and  flgtiree. 
Harris.  Ctm  you  give  me  an  example? 
Wilson.  Well.  I  know  that  the  first  time 
you  and  I  met  was  October  31.  1955.    I  was 
having  a  meal   with   a  friend  of  mine  last 
night  and   he  mentioned  my  going  to  see 
him  once  at  his  country  cottage  several  years 
ago.    The  date  came  Into  my  head  immedi- 
ately. May  8.  1948,  plus  or  minus  a  day  or 
two.     I  dont  have  to  think  about  It,  you 
understand;    It   just   comes   Into   my   head. 
Just  before  I  was  elected  leader  of  the  party, 
the  Prime  Minister,  In  the  Nassau  debate, 
quoted   something  he   said   Hugh    GaltskeU 
had  said.    I  got  up  at  once,  said  he  had  mis- 
quoted Hugh  and  gave  the  date  and  number 
of  the  column  In  Hansard,  where  he  would 
find  the  correct  version.    I  And  now  that  my 
memory  Is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be  for 
this  kind  of  thing.     After  a  period  of  10  to 
15  years  I  can  be  48  hoxirs  out  either  way 
on  a  date,  sometimes  more,  thotigh  I  can  still 
remember  figures. 

Harris.  Have  you  Inherited  anything  else 
from  your  father? 

Wilson.  A  good  constitution.  There's 
never  anything  WTong  with  me  that  8  hours 
sleep  wont  cure.  One  of  my  greatest  pieces 
of  luck  la  that  I  can  sleep  on  a  train  very 
easily.  Physical  health  Is  enormously  Im- 
portant In  politics,  and  I  am  glad  to  say — 
I  hope,  anyway — I  dont  think  it  is  going  to 
worry  me. 

Harris.  Why  did  you  decide  to  go  into 
Parliament? 


Wilson.  I  was  a  temporary  dvil  servant 
during  the  war.  I  worked  very  closely  vrtth 
four  Ministers.  Two  of  them — one  was  Lab- 
or, one  was  Conservative — got  things  done. 
Two  of  them,  one  Labor,  one  Tory,  didn't. 


They  were  all  getting  the  same  quality  advice 
and  information  from  their  civil  servants, 
but  as  I  say,  two  got  things  done,  two  didnt. 
I  saw  that  In  spite  of  the  importance  of 
the  clvU  service  the  role  of  the  Minister 
was  cruclaL  Under  a  strong  Minister  things 
got  done.  Under  a  weak  one,  they  just 
dldnt.  If  you  wanted  to  be  sure  of  getting 
things  done,  you  had  better  go  Into  politics. 
Of  couree,  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would 
ever  be  a  Minister — ^perhaps  not  for  20  or  30 
years.  Quite  apart  fnxn  this  fundamental 
and  very  formative  personal  lesson.  I  found 
that  experience  of  the  civil  service  invalu- 
able. 

Harris.  What  did  you  learn  from  It? 
Wilson.  Well,  one  thing— I  hope  this  Isn't 
too  cynical — I  learned  was  that  for  about  3 
months  the  civil  servants  study  a  new 
Minister  to  see  where  he  is  vulnerable,  so 
that  they  shall  be  able  to  play  on  It  when- 
ever they  want  to  break  him  down,  get  con- 
trol of  him  when  any  Issue  comes  up  in 
which  he  is  particularly  Interested. 

Stafford  Crlppe,  fOT'  Instance,  when  he  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trade.  In  Staf- 
ford's case  they  played  on  his  strength,  not 
his  weakness.  Stafford  was  an  extraordi- 
narily moral  person.  They  played  on  that. 
I  remember  when  we  were  short  of  timber, 
and  were  finding  It  very  hard  to  get  any. 
They  said  to  Stafford,  "There  are  only  two 
things  you  can  do,  president:  you  can 
either  cut  the  housing  program  now  or 
muddle  through  and  gamble  on  a  breakdown 
In  the  next  3  months."  Of  oourse,  Stafford, 
as  they  knew  he  would,  decided  to  press  for 
the  cut.  The  next  year,  when  I  had  followed 
him  as  president,  they  came  to  me  with  the 
same  choice. 

Harris.  What  did  you  do? 
Wn,80N.  I  said,  "There's  a  third  choice, 
Get  more  Umber."  We  combed  the  world 
and  we  got  it. 
Harris.  Did  they  find  yovu-  weak  spot? 
Wilson.  Yes,  of  course.  In  those  days,  I 
was  a  glutton  for  detail.  I'd  read  everything 
ttiat  was  put  on  to  my  desk.  It  was  a  very 
big  department,  one-tenth  of  the  whole  ad- 
ministrative civil  service,  and  I  felt  I  had 
to  know  all  that  was  going  on.  80  I  was 
submerged  with  detalL  Tm  trying  to  re- 
strain this  vroakness  now.  The  leader  <rf  a 
political  party  has  got  to  delegate.  You've 
got  to  face  the  fact  that  at  the  most  you  can 
do  your  own  job  and  half  another  man's. 
The  job  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition  isn't 
to  play  an  instniment  but  to  conduct  the 
orchestra.  I've  l>een  an  instrumentalist  and 
I  can  go  back  to  It  for  an  individual  de- 
bate.    But  now  my  job  Is  to  conduct. 

It's  the  same  with  being  Prime  Minister. 
The  Prime  Minister  is  finally  responsible  for 
all  policy.  But  he  can't  know  all  the  de- 
tail dr  do  the  departmental  infighting.  I 
don't  know  as  much  about  what's  going  on 
In  the  Middle  East  or  southeast  Asia  now 
as  Patrick  Gordon  Walker  does,  and  Fd  be  a 
fool  if  I  tried.  I  don't  intend  to  try  and 
know  the  answer  to  every  single  question  of 
lorelg^n  policy  which  could  conceivably  come 
up  at  any  moment.  But  I  would  take  good 
care  that  somebody  in  the  Cabinet  did,  and 
that  he  can  tell  it  to  me  when  It  Is  needed. 
Harris.  Incidentally,  do  you  think  the  gen- 
eral election  may  be  won  on  foreign  policy? 
Wilson.  No.  Not  won  on  foreign  policy. 
General  elections  can  be  lost  on  foreign  f>o1- 
icy,  but  not  won.  Your  foreign  policy  has 
got  to  make  sense  to  people,  and  if  it  doesn't, 
you'll  lose.  And  your  shadow  Foreign  Sec- 
retary must  inspire  trust  and  a  feeling  that 
he  is  sound  and  responsible.  But  the  de- 
cisive Issues  are  usually  domestic.  It  was  the 
Tories'  line  on  domestic  affairs  which  got 
them  in  in  1969.  It's  our  line  on  domestic 
issues  that  will  get  us  home  this  time. 

Harris.  Tve  taken  you  off  the  point.    I  was 
asking  who  had  influenced  you? 

Wilson.  At  Oxford  my"  tutors;  for  exam- 
ple, my  tutor  in  i>olitlcs,  R,  B.  McCallum. 
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who  is  Master  of  Pembroke  now  A  Liberal, 
politically.  He  Uiught  me  so  much  about 
the  mechanlslms  of  poll  tics,  such  a«  Par- 
liamentary standing  orders,  the  work  of  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee  and  so  on. 
Wh«n  I  became  a  don  at  University  College 
there  was  O.  D.  H.  Cole,  a  Socialist.  Both 
had  a  lot  of  Influence  on  my  ideas,  and  on 
the  training  of  my  mind. 

Hauiis.  Who  had  personal  influence  on  you 
at  Oxford? 

Wilson.  Beveridge.  I  was  his  assistant — 
his  research  assistant— (or  a  couple  of  years 
before  the  war.  I  went  to  Jesus  on  a  history 
scholarship,  but  I  read  philosophy,  politics, 
and  economics,  and  economics  became  my 
field.  Beveridge  had  a  lot  of  Influence  on 
me.  For  lnstani:e.  he  taught  me  to  work 
hard.  I  though;  I  knew  what  hard  work 
was  long  before  I  met  him.  but  I  found  I 
hadn't  really  started. 

I  went  off  for  3  or  3  months  with  him  to 
a  cottage  each  long  vacation  to  help  with 
reMarch.  He  was  working  on  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  Beveridge  used  to  get  up  at 
6  a.m.  and  go  for  a  swim.  At  7  we  sat  down 
at  the  same  table  aiul  worked  solidly  till  9. 
Then  we  had  breakfast.  When  I  say  work. 
I  mean  work.  Slide  rule  in  one  hand,  pencil 
in  the  other,  ma.tlng  seasonal  corectlons  of 
the  100  Ministry  of  Labor  listed  Industries. 
After  breakfast  we  would  work  on  to  lunch, 
then  on  through  the  afternoon  to  dinner- 
time. In  the  evening,  we'd  play  bridge. 
That  was  the  part  of  the  day  I  dreaded. 
Lady  Beveridge  was  a  very  formidable  suid 
critical  partner,  and  I  was  not  very  go*d. 

■TTELT-IN    rACTOB 

Beveridge  was  a  difficult  man.  you  know — 
difficult  to  get  on  with  and  Intolerant  of  In- 
efficiency or  sloppy  thinking.  In  a  way  It 
was  best  to  keep  working  with  him;  being 
engrossed  and  extended,  he  was  easier  to  get 
on  with. 

Hajuub.  Did  you  learn  anything  from  him 
about  unemployment? 

WOiSON.  Yes.  anl  much  of  it  Is  still  rele- 
Tant.  I  learned  something  too  about  the 
weakness  of  a  dedicated  scholar  and  admin- 
istrator. I'd  realised  for  some  time  that  he 
hadn't  grasped  the  fact  that  unemployment 
on  the  scale  and  of  the  kind  he  was  dealing 
with  was  a  bTillt-in  factor  ol  the  pre- 
Keynesian  economy — not  an  unfortunate 
•ecld«nt.  frlctlonal.  or  anything  like  that. 
but  poslUvely  built  in. 

NO    aCBIFTING 

I  remember  his  face,  very  puzzled,  one  day 
after  he  had  visited  a  camp  for  unemployed 
men.  He  said  he  couldn't  understand  why 
decent  able-bodied  men  like  the  ones  we  had 
seen  coxild  be  out  of  work.  He  didn't  want 
to  face  the  real  problem.  He  wanted  to 
think  In  terms  of  frlctlonal  unemployment. 
My  father  was  out  of  work  at  the  time.  I 
remember  once  or  twice  helping  him  All  out 
application  forms — two  fingers  on  the  type- 
writer. I  explained  to  Beveridge  that  my 
father's  unemployment  wasn't  frlctlonal. 
He  didn't  realize — until  much  later — that 
there  was  a  fundamental  problem  of  under- 
demand  in  the  economy. 

One  thing  I  learned  from  him  was  that  a 
great  man  does  his  own  work.  His  own 
essential  work,  at  any  rate.  Beveridge  had 
his  research  assistant,  but  only  so  that  more 
could  be  done  than  he  could  do  himself,  not 
to  save  himself  doing  an3rthlng.  It's  always 
the  same.  You've  got  to  do  the  essential 
work  yourself,  such  as  preparing  your  own 
speeches.  I  couldn't  stand  script  writers. 
But.  as  I  say,  more  than  anything.  Beveridge 
reinforced  my  own  puritan  attitude  to  work. 
Haxbis.  When  you  say  puritan,  •  •  • 
Wn.soN.  It's  not  until  very  recently — a 
year  or  so  ago.  perhaps — that  I  haven't  al- 
ways been  driven  by  a  feeling  that  there  Is 
•omethlng  to  be  done  and  I  really  ought  to  be 
doing  It.  I  think  it's  the  old  puritan  Inher- 
itance.   I  don't  make  any  claims  for  it.    But 


not  until  a  year  or  so  ago  could  I  sit  down 
on  a  Sunday  night,  say.  pick  up  a  book,  a 
biography  or  some  historical  essays,  and  sit 
back  without  a  feeling  that  I  oughtn't  to  be 
doing  it. 

Even  now  I  find  myself  saying  that  ii  I 
spend  an  evening  enjoying  myself.  I  shall 
work  better  the  next  day.  which  Is  only  a 
kind  of  Inversion  of  the  old  feeling  of  guilt. 
I  play  golf,  of  course,  have  for  years.  I  like 
It  very  much,  and  I  enjoy  relaxing:  but.  until 
recently,  always  somewhat  In  the  teeth  of 
this  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  doing  some 
work. 

Hakkis.  Are  you  a  puritan  in  the  more  gen- 
eral sense? 

WII.SON.  Not  In  the  least.  I  use  the  word 
"puritan"  as  a  kind  of  shorthand.  I  can't 
say  I  admire  conventional  puritan  morality. 
I  think  there's  too  much  truth  in  the  crack 
that  the  Puritans  were  against  bear-baiting 
not  becaiise  It  caused  pain  to  the  bear  but 
because  It  gave  pleasxire  to  the  spectators.  I 
put  tolerance  and  group  morality  above  ab- 
stinence and  a  preoccupation  with  personal 
shortcomings. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  6694 


assigned  number.  Insurance  companies  the 
same  way.  When  you  write  an  inquiry  to 
them  don't  Just  sign  yoiu  name,  add  your 
number. 

Maybe  in  the  next  century  we  will  simply 
dlsi>ense  with  people's  names  entirely  and 
identify  everybody  by  number. 

If  weekly  newspapers  are  still  writing 
personals  by  then,  you  might  read  something 
like  this: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  6694  and  their  son,  6694,  Jr.. 
spent  the  weekend  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  3847 
and  other  home  folks.  A  good  time  was  had 
by  all.  reminiscing  about  early  days  and 
recalling  people  by  quaint  names  they  once 
had.  such  as  Smith,  and  Jones,  and  Quack- 
enbush." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  PINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Government  has  been 
fascinated  by  serial  numbers,  alphabetic 
abbreviations,  and  machine  codes.  Al- 
phabet agencies  are  still  popular,  and 
their  birth  rate  does  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  any  bubble  burst  in  the  bureau- 
cratic population  explosion. 

Nowadays  numbers  are  king,  however. 
Everyone  is  involved  in  a  gigantic  and 
complicated  numbers  game.  The  Post 
Office's  zip  code  is  the  latest  in  the  at- 
tempt to  assign  a  number  to  everything. 

Allan  A.  Seller,  editor  of  the  Pike 
County  Republican,  Pittsfleld,  111.,  feels 
that  such  numerical  progress  may  some- 
day lead  to  numbers  instead  of  ntmies 
for  people.  After  all,  why  learn  both? 
His  June  26  editorial  makes  enjoyable 
but  thoughtful  reading: 

Bt  thx  Numbexs 

The  Poet  Office  E>epartment  is  asking  us 
to  add  a  five  digit  number  to  our  letters, 
called  a  zip  code.  The  Idea  is  that  It  will 
speed  up  delivery  of  the  mall. 

We  are  all  In  favor  of  anything  that  will 
Improve  mall  service  and  if  a  zip  code  will 
help,  we're  for  it. 

But  we  do  wonder  where  this  fervor  for 
converting  us  to  a  numerical  society  is  going 
to  end.  The  Federal  Government  and  big 
b\islness  seem  to  have  an  irresistible  urge  to 
make  us  do  everything  by  the  numbers. 

The  telephone  companies  have  thrown  out 
the  familiar  and  colorful  exchanges,  such  as 
Meadowlark  and  Edgewater,  In  favor  of  cold, 
hard-to-remember  numbers.  We  have  pre- 
fixes, suffixes,  and  area  codes.  In  addressing 
mall  now  we  need  to  remember  postal  zones 
and  zip  codes. 

Your  name  means  nothing  In  the  vast 
recordkeeping  machinery  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It's  your  Social  Security  num- 
ber that  Is  sacred.  See  that  it's  written  on 
everything. 

Big  department  stores  and  book  and  record 
clubs  keep  their  accounts  accordlnf  to  yoor 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  fhe  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Goverrmient  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  {T33.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcobo. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concrxssional  Recoro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-lia,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RscotD  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  ot  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcosD  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


TwcBty-two-SUr  Fla«  That  Greeted 
the  Pretident 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  a  transcending  pride,  which  I 
know  Is  shared  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Arinds]  ,  and  all  the  colleagues  from 
our  SUte  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that 
I  inform  the  House  that  it  was  the  Illi- 
nois version  of  the  grand  and  glorious 
Stars  and  Stripes  that  greeted  President 
Kennedy  on  his  arrival  in  Italy.  I  would 
remark  were  it  not  already  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  that  Illinois  always 
occupies  a  front  seat  when  history  is 
being  made. 

In  this  instance,  however,  a  sense  of 
fairness  impels  me  to  accord  a  share  of 
the  glory  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  1  year 
a  jimior  to  Illinois  in  statehood. 

Illinois  was  the  21st  State  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  That  was  on  De- 
cember 3.  1818.  I  have  searched  high 
and  wide  for  a  21 -star  flag.  None  is  to 
be  found,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  21 -star  flag,  marking  Illi- 
nois' admission  to  statehood  was  never 
actually  made,  although  there  Is  ar. 
artist's  sketch  of  how  the  flag  would 
have  looked. 

But  a  year  and  11  days  later — on  De- 
cember 14,  1819.  to  be  exact— Alabama 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  the  22d  mem- 
ber of  that  exalted  sisterhood.  Then  in 
1820  the  official  flag  of  the  United  States 
was  one  with  22  stars.  How  many  of 
these  were  actually  manufactured  and 
flown  in  the  breezes  of  freedom  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  one  is  pre- 
ciously preserved  in  Illinois,  and  I  dare 
say  one  is  as  preciously  preserved  in  Ala- 
bama. It  Is  jointly  the  Illinois  and  Ala- 
bama version  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  told  in 
this  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Bel- 
laglo,  Italy: 

Twi:>fTT-TWo-STAR  Flag  To  Greet  JFK. 
BfXLAGio.  It  ALT. — An  American  flag  with 
22  stars,  about  a  century  and  a  half  old, 
was  hung  out  here  Sunday  to  welcome  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  his  flrst  visit  to  Italy. 

The  fltig.  believed  to  be  the  oldest  Star- 
Bpangled  Banner  In  Italy,  was  run  up  proud- 
ly by  the  Hotel  du  Pare,  near  Villa  Serbellonl 
where  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  making  a  one-night 
stopover  between  London  and  Rome. 

The  hotel  owners  say  the  flag  apparently 
was  made  ab6ut  1820.  It  has  been  In 
poesesalon  of  the  hotel  since  1850.  But  no- 
body here  remembers  who  brought  the  old 
banner  here,  or  why. 


Appendix 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  the  conjecture 
that  the  flag  that  greeted  President  Ken- 
nedy In  1963  was  taken  to  Italy  in  1820 
by  a  loyal  but  wandering  son  of  Illinois. 
Illinois  in  1820  was  so  much  older  than 
Alabama  in  statehood,  that  conjectures 
it  might  have  been  taken  over  by  a 
wandering  son  of  Alabama  would  seem 
nonsense.  Seniority  had  a  place  then  as 
now. 


PertineDt  Views  of  a  Conttitaent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Rhoda  L.  Matson,  of  Fergus 
Falls,  I  am  including  a  copy  of  her  letter 
to  my  office  of  recent  date.  Inasmuch  as 
it  expresses  some  very  pertinent  views  on 
10  different  subjects,  which  I  know  are 
of  prime  Interest  to  every  Member  of  this 
House,  I  am  sure  that  each  of  us  will 
find  both  interest  and  benefit  in  her  re- 
marks. 

A  copy  of  her  letter  follows: 

I  am  writing  you  because  my  family  and 
friends  are  much  concerned  and  really  wor- 
ried at  the  way  President  Kennedy  Is  weak- 
ening our  country,  and  destroying  our  prin- 
ciples and  yielding  to  Khrushchev.  As  our 
Representative  In  Washington,  we  beg  you 
to  help  put  our  country  back  on  the  right 
road. 

1.  He  advocates  making  a  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia to  ban  testing.  We  must  not  do  this  for 
In  these  dangerous  times  we  must  be  free  to 
test  and  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  as  we 
see  the  need,  especially  since  the  Commu- 
nists will  keep  on  testing  whether  they  make 
a  treaty  or  not.  He  has  also  advocated  that 
the  United  States  disarm  and  let  the  United 
Nations  have  an  army  to  police  the  world. 
This  Is  madness,  and  would  be  the  end  of  our 
freedom,  since  there  are  Conmiunlsts  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  fact  we  should  get  out 
of  the  UJJ.  entirely  seeing  It  has  Communist 
meipbers.  He  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed to  borrow  the  United  Nations  money, 
and  the  UJ^.  usee  this  money  to  help  Com- 
munist coimtrles  like  Cuba.  Within  the 
safety'  of  the  United  Nations  the  Commu- 
nists plot  to  destroy  America. 

2.  We  should  stop  all  foreign  aid  to  Com- 
munist or  neutral  countries.  Where  In  our 
Constitution  Is  the  President  given  the  pow- 
er to  give  our  tax  money  to  foreign  coun- 
tries? 

3.  Do  not  allow  President  Kenendy  to  raise 
the  debt  limit.  Instead  we  should  cut  down 
on  all  expenses  and  spending  until  we  are 
out  of  debt.  We  must  keep  strong  militarily 
always,  but  all  Bp€M;e  expense  should  be 
stopped  until  we  are  out  of  debt.  Please 
try  to  stop  the  wild  spending  and  waste. 

4.  We  should  have  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  states  the  Bible  mxist  b« 
read  dally  and  prayer  allowed  In  our  public 
schools  without  comment.    We  are  favoring 


an  enemy  communism  who  Is  seeking  con- 
tinually to  destroy  \u  and  so  far  we  have 
been  losing  the  battle.  Only  with  God's  help 
can  we  survive  as  a  free  nation.  We  dare 
not  leave  religion  to  the  church  and  home 
for  we  have  too  many  homes  without  re- 
ligion and  many  people  never  go  to  chvirch. 
We  do  not  see  how  the  Supreme  Court  could 
make  this  decision  for  the  Constitution  says 
we  must  not  forbid  the  exercise  of  religion. 
Crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  are  increas- 
ing. Bible  reading  and  prayer  are  needed 
dally. 

5.  We  must  get  communism  out  of  Cuba, 
uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  never  again 
let  them  set  foot  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  should  help  all  countries  such  as  Hun- 
gary who  ask  few  our  help  to  fight  the  Com- 
mvuUsts.  Kennedy  should  be  Impeached  for 
jiot  giving  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  the 
air  support  and  other  help  they  needed,  and 
for  not  removing  all  the  Russian  mlUtary 
installations  In  Cuba.  We  should  encourage 
the  Cuban  exiles  Instead  of  forbidding  them 
to  attack  Castro.  We  should  let  the  Cubans 
set  up  their  Cuban  Government  on  our  base 
at  Guantanamo  as  Senator  Allott  proposed 
and  help  them  If  they  need  help.  We  should 
stop  being  afraid  of  Russia  or  of  what  they 
or  other  coiintrles  may  think. 

6.  We  should  stop  all  segregation  In  pub- 
lic places  aU  at  once.  Surely  the  poor  Ne- 
groes have  waited  long  enough.  They  pay 
taxes  and  fight  for  our  country  and  must 
be  given  equal  prlvUeges.  We  should  with- 
hold all  Federal  aid.  etc.  from  anyone  who 
practices  discrimination. 

7.  We  want  the  Government  to  keep  out 
of  our  affairs.  We  don't  want  Kennedy's 
medical  bill  or  Federal  aid  to  education.  If 
we  would  stop  our  Government  from  running 
corporations  and  let  private  companies  take 
them  over,  it  would  be  better  all  around.  We 
would  not  be  taxed  to  pay  for  the  Govern- 
ment employees  anxi  the  private-owned  con- 
cerns would  pay  taxes  to  the  Government 
from  their  earnings.  That  way  we  would 
soon  be  out  of  debt. 

8.  We  should  stop  trying  to  do  business 
with  the  Communists,  stop  making  ueatles 
with  them,  and  stop  being  afraid  of  them, 
and  stop  trying  to  please  them  as  Kennedy 
is  doing.  God  does  not  want  us  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  godless  nations.  We 
should  stop  trying  to  peacefully  exist  with 
the  CommunlsU.  Neither  can  we  work  to- 
gether with  them  as  our  President  suggest*. 

9.  We  also  feel  that  our  military  men  who 
have  made  the  Army  their  profession  are 
better  qualified  to  make  Army  plans  and  de- 
cisions than  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
other  Government  men. 

10.  Please  to  be  on  the  watch  so  we  do 
not  lose  our  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
to  broadcast.  There  have  been  rumors  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  is 
to  forbid  certain  shortwave  and  radio  sta- 
tions. 

I  hope  I  have  not  written  too  much.  We 
people  back  home  are  deeply  concerned  at  the 
way  things  are  going.  It  seems  otir  once 
proud,  noble  country  Is  now  surrendering  her 
principles  becavjse  we  are  afraid  we  may  dis- 
please other  oovmtrles  or  bring  on  a  way. 
War  Lb  not  the  worst  that  can  happen.  Bmt- 
render  to  commxmlsm  Is  worse.  Our  Com- 
munist enemy  is  like  a  btilly.  the  more  we 
yield  to  him  the  bolder  he  gets. 
Sincerely, 

Rhoda  L.  Matsow. 

A4205 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

Of    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Le- 
roy  Corey,  of  Morning  Sun,  Iowa,  a  stu- 
dent at  Iowa  State  University.  Ames. 
Iowa,  was  one  of  two  students  from  Iowa 
who  took  part  in  the  "Week  in  Wash- 
ington" project  June  9-15.  which  I  spon- 
sor to  give  college  students  a  better 
understanding  of  government  and  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Corey  has  submitted  a  report  on 
his  activities  and  impressions  for  the 
week.  I  find  these  reports  a  pertinent 
testimony  to  democracy  in  action.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude Mr.  Corey's  "Week  in  Washington" 
report  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord: 

The  following  Is  an  account  of  my  activi- 
ties for  the  week  June  9-15,  1943.  during 
which  time  I  participated  In  the  "Week  In 
Washington"  program  as  a  guest  of  Con- 
gressman PacD  ScHWXNOBi. : 

MONDAT.    JX7NS    10 

I  and  the  other  students  in  the  program 
began  the  week  by  meeting  Congressman 
ScHWKNoxL's  staff  and  reading  some  of  the 
maU  he  had  received.  Next,  we  visited  with 
Mr.  ScHWKNGXL  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
had  our  pictures  taken  with  blm.  After 
that  we  went  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt  Build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  Court 
in  session.  However,  we  had  to  wait  In  line 
and  before  our  turn  came  the  Court  ad- 
journed for  a  week  and  we  had  to  settle  for 
a  tour  of  the  building  Instead.  During  the 
rest  of  the  day  we  visited  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  The  House  was  occupied  with 
a  series  of  speeches  on  various  topics  Includ- 
ing a  number  of  attacks  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  foreign  policy  address.  If  I 
may  say  so.  I  considered  the  attacks  rather 
well  deserved.  The  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate was  somewhat  the  same.  The  part  we 
heard  was  highlighted  by  an  exchange  on 
rlght-to-work  laws  with  Senators  Oolowatxx 
and  Lauschz  being  for  such  laws  and  Sena- 
tor WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey  opposing  them. 

TUSSOAT.    JVtn    II 

At  9:15  we  reported  to  the  offlce  of  Dr. 
Elsbree.  Director  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Dr.  Elsbree  talked  with  ub  about 
the  LRS  for  a  while  and  then  we  were  taken 
on  a  tour  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  After 
that  we  attended  a  bearing  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  We  then  had 
luncheon  with  Congressmen  Surra  and 
ScHWENCEi,  and  newspaper  columnist  Clark 
Mollenhoff.  After  lunch  Mr.  Schwkngkl 
gave  us  a  most  Interesting  and  Informative 
tour  of  the  Capitol  Building.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  watching  the  House  and 
Senate. 

WKDMUUAT.    JXrm    13 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  was  a  visit 
to  the  State  Department  and  a  briefing  by 
a  Department  official  followed.  The  official 
talked  about  som.e  of  the  problems  facing 
the  country  today  and  what  was  being  done 
to  solve  them.  After  his  speech  the  audi- 
ence was  given  a  chance  to  ask  questions. 
I  stated  that  several  Members  of  Congress 
Including  Senators  Dodd  and  Kxattns  had  at 
times  raised  objections  to  the  sale  of  certain 
types  of  strategic  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  Clilna  by  ua  and  our  allies  wltb 


cases    even    entire    factories.     I   then    asked 
the  official  what  Justification — If  any — could 
be  offered  for  permitting  these  sales  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  these   goods  are  of  such  a 
nature   as    to  contribute    materially   to   the 
industrial  and  military  development  of  the 
Communists.     The  official's  first  remark  was 
to  question   tlie    authenticity   of   my  state- 
ment   but   after   some   discussion    that   was 
cleared    up   In    my   favor      The   official   then 
stated  that  the  Justification  usually  offered 
is  that  these  sales  force  the  Communists  to 
depend   on   us  for   these   goods  rather  than 
to  build  their  own  capacity  to  produce  them. 
I  countered  by  asking  him  If  it  Is  was  not  a 
fact  that  the  Communists  ordinarily  simply 
copy  our  goods  and  then  produce  their  own 
rather  than  establish  a  dependency  upon  us. 
This  he  admitted  Is  the  case.     He  then.  In 
effect,  gave  the  answer  that  he  should  have 
given  In  the  first  place,  namely  that  Sena- 
tors Dodo.  KiATUto.  and   others  are  correct, 
that    we    are    In    fact    selling    goods    to    the 
Conununlsts  that  we  have  no  business  selling 
them,   and  that  the  only   worthwhile  Justi- 
fication that  the  State  Department  can  offer 
Is  that  some  of  our  allies  Insist  on  selling 
such  goods  so  why  should  we  penalize  our  ex- 
porters   by    not    letting    them   do    likewise? 
One  wonders  if  more  pressure  on  our  allies 
could    not    be    effective      I    will    also    state 
that  I  consider  the  entire   briefing  to  have 
been    a    rather    obvious    whitewashing    Job 
for  US    foreign   policy      The   officials  atti- 
tude seemed   to   be   "yes   we  have   problems 
but  don't  worry,  little  children.     The  SUte 
Department  Is  on  the  Job"     I  will  also  state 
for  the  record  that  my  Republican  colleague. 
Mr.  Wilson  thought  about  as  much  of  that 
briefing  as  I  did.     At  least  one  our  two  Dem- 
ocraUc  friends  (Mr.  Ptacek)    felt  dlfferenUy 
and    I    therefore    cited    the    strategic    goods 
question  In  detail  in  order  to  Justify  my  con- 
clusion. 

After  the  briefing  we  attended  a  session 
of  the  House  and  then  had  lunch  with  Mr. 
Preburg  and  Mr.  Bandstra.  administrative 
assistants  for  Congressmen  Schwengel  and 
Smith,  respectively.  In  the  afternoon  we 
watched  the  House  debate  on  the  ARA  bill 
and  saw  the  Kennedy  administration  take  a 
major  defeat  on  It. 

THxnUDAT.    JUNK    13 

In  the  morning  Mi.  Wilson  and  I  visited 
the  OOP  National  Headquarters.  We  were 
shown  around  the  offices,  were  told  how  the 
party  functions,  and  were  given  several  pam- 
phlets about  the  p>arty.  We  also  visited 
the  Draft  Ooldwatdi  Headquarters  and  the 
headquarters  of  Advance  magazine. 

In  the  afternoon  we  attended  a  session  of 
the  Senate  and  later  visited  Congressmen 
BaoMwn.1.  and  Hokvxn  and  Senator  Mn.'..n 
in   their   respective   offices. 

ntmAT.    JUNK    14 

In  the  morning  we  toured  the  White  House 
and  also  attended  a  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We  also  visited 
Congressman  Gkoss  In  his  offlce. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  in  the  eve- 
ning we  rounded  out  a  very  fine  week  by 
hearing  Congressman  Schwxngxi.  deliver  the 
Flag  Day  address  In  the  Capitol. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  found 
the  "Week  in  Washington'  an  extremely 
Informative  and  valuable  experience.  I  can- 
not express  too  strongly  my  gratitude  to  Con- 
gressmen ScHWSMOEi..  his  family,  and  his 
staff,  and  to  the  Iowa  Center  for  Education 
In  Politics  for  making  this  experience  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 

LcBOT  Coitrr, 
Morning  Sun.  Iowa.  loioa  State  Univet' 
3ity. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    KXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  5.  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
56th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  held  in  New  York  City 
on  May  16-19,  1963.  there  were  adopted 
two  statements  among  many  which  I 
hold  to  be  specially  enhghtening  and.  at 
the  same  time,  so  important  that  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  them.  Both  per- 
tain to  the  Middle  East  and  the  threat  of 
an  arms  race,  since  rockets  are  now  being 
constructed  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
by  German  scientists. 

I  have  held  that  these  weapons  being 
developed  and  built  constitute  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  area.  They,  in  fact, 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  Israel. 
Cairo  has  continually  vowed  to  drive  the 
Jews  into  the  sea  and  unite  the  land  of 
Palestine  with  the  Arab  world.  With 
these  rockets,  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
such  an  end  since  their  striking  range 
covers  the  entire  land  area  of  Israel. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment use  Its  power  to  Insure  that  escala- 
tion of  armaments  will  not  occur  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  the  frontiers  of 
Israel  are  guaranteed  against  aggression 
from  neighboring  states.  Furthermore  I 
have  called  for  U.S.  economic  aid  to  be 
discontinued  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic for  it  can  be  readily  surmised  that 
these  moneys  are  being  used  In  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  these 
weapons  of  destruction.  Finally.  I  have 
deplored  the  passiveness  and  disinterest 
of  the  West  German  Government  by 
permitting  German  scientists  to  be  used 
to  develop  these  mass  destruction 
weapons. 

I  continue  to  call  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  find  an  immediate  solution  to 
these  problems.  An  arms  race  in  the 
Middle  East  would  create  an  unstable 
atmosphere  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Therefore  escalation  must  be 
prevented  from  occurring. 

Not  only  do  I  assert  these  demands. 
The  statements  from  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee  Iterate  what  I  state  now 
and  have  stated  in  the  past,  and  I  quote: 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  believes 
that  implementation  of  U.S.  policy  requires 
our  Government  to:  (1)  clearly  define  what 
It  would  consider  "aggression":  (2)  Intensify 
efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  In  the  area, 
meanwhile  assuring  that  the  balance  of  arms 
Is  not  upset:  (3)  provide  a  formal  guarantee, 
upon  request,  of  the  Independence  and  In- 
tegrity of  any  state  In  the  region:  (4)  vigor- 
ously discourage  the  violent  hate  campaign 
against  Israel  conducted  by  the  Arab  States: 
and  (5)  reevaluate  the  present  UJ3.  policy 
of  Impartiality  toward  peaceful  nations  and 
those  nations  pursuing  belligerent  policies 
Inimical  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
Middle  Bast. 

To  emphasize  my  position  and,  at  the 
same  time,  present  a  concise  summary 
of  the  events  in  the  Middle  East  to  which 
I  refer.  I  should  like  to  insert  Into  the 
RcooRO  at  this  time,  the  entire  texts  of 


these  two  statements  which  I  have  men- 
tioned and  which,  I  am  certain,  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  their 
constituents,  the  people  of  the  United 
States : 

STAIIEMENT    Olf    THE    MlODLX    EAST 

Current  developments  In  the  Middle  East 
confirm  that  this  strategic  area  continues  to 
be  a  center  of  violence  and  political  insta- 
bility. The  threat  to  International  peace 
has  now  substantially  Increased. 

Arab  animosity  toward  Israel  continues 
without  abatement.  The  Joint  declaration, 
signed  in  Cairo  on  April  17.  1963.  establish- 
ing a  federation  among  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public (Egypt),  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic 
and  Iraq.  Incorporates  for  the  first  time  in  a 
constitutional  document  the  "liberation  of 
Palestine"  as  a  basic  objective.  Unless  ef- 
fective action  is  taken  now.  there  is  real 
danger  of  armed  conflict  In  the  area. 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  must  assume  a  primary  and  continu- 
ing responsibility,  both  directly  and  through 
the  United  Nations,  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  In  this  turbulent  region. 
The  American  Jewish  Committee  welcomes 
President  Kennedy's  statement,  at  his  press 
conference  of  May  8.  1963.  that  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  supports  "the  security  of  both 
Israel  and  her  neighbors."  seeks  "to  limit 
the  Near  Bast  arms  race."  and  Is  "strongly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  force,  or  the  threat  of 
force.  In  the  Near  East."  We  are  also  graU- 
fled  by  the  President's  reaffirmation  that 
"In  the  event  of  aggression,  or  the  prepara- 
tion for  aggression,  whether  direct  or  Indi- 
rect, we  would  support  appropriate  meas- 
ures in  the  United  Nations  and  adopt  other 
courses  of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent 
or  put  a  stop  to  such  aggression." 

The  President  thus  confirms  fundamental 
and  longstanding  tenets  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  believe  his  statement  should  be 
supplemented  and  clarified  to  preclude  any 
possibility  of  mlscalciilatlon  as  to  the  firm 
determination  of  the  United  States  to  employ 
Its  fuU  resources  to  meet  any  tlireat  to  peace 
In  the  Middle  East.  Otir  Government  should 
make  clear— as  It  did  during  the  Lebanese 
and  Jordanian  crises  of  1958 — that  covert 
acts  designed  to  provoke  Internal  upheaval 
can  constitute  aggression  as  much  as  direct 
military   action. 

The  continuation  of  indirect  aggression  to- 
day may  precipitate  an  even  more  explosive 
situation  than  6  years  ago.  Our  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  Nasser-backed  rebel  regime 
in  Yemen — whose  power  Ls  maintained  only 
through  the  continued  presence  of  one-third 
of  Egypt's  regular  army — has  created  doubts 
at>out  our  determination  to  oppose  subver- 
sion and  military  aggression  In  the  area. 

TTie  United  States  should  vigorously  pur- 
sue all  avenues  of  negotiation,  particularly 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  remove  the  Middle 
East  from  the  cold  war  arena.  But  as  long 
as  the  Soviet  bloc  continues  to  supply  Arab 
countries  with  ultramodern  weapons — in- 
cluding Jet  fighters,  bombers,  submarines, 
and  missiles — effective  limitation  of  arma- 
ments is  virtually  impossible.  The  United 
States  and  other  Western  Powers  should  take 
Immediate  and  sustained  action  to  nmlntain 
the  l>alance  of  arms  between  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  Israel. 

The  swift  destructlveness  of  modern  weap- 
ons, particularly  when  used  against  small 
and  vulnerable  nations,  makes  prior  assvir- 
ances  of  U.S.  assistance  crucial.  A  formal 
U.S.  guarantee  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  any  state  in  the  Middle  East 
which  requests  such  a  guarantee  would  liave 
a  significant  deterrent  effect.  It  would  dis- 
courage open  military  aggression.  It  would 
also  reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  peaceful 
nation  which  considered  Its  security  threat- 
ened might  undertake  defensive  counterac- 
tion, on  its  own,  to  stem  indirect  aggression 
by  others  wishing  to  upset  the  present  tenu- 
ous balance  in  the  area. 


We  farther  urge  our  Government  to  press 
for  the  elimination  of  infiammatory  Arab 
propaganda  and  hate  campaigns,  which  are 
a  major  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Our  Government's  policy  of  impartiality 
toward  all  nations  In  the  Middle  East  can- 
not succeed  unless  they  are  wUllng,  in  all 
good  faith,  to  coexist.  In  the  absence  of 
good  faith,  our  policy  of  equal  treatment 
seems  to  condone,  if  not  actively  support,  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Arab  states  against 
the  very  existence  of  Israel.  Our  present  pol- 
icy has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  Presi- 
dent Nasser  to  fuflll  his  promise  to  withdraw 
Egyptian  military  forces  from  Yemen.  Nor 
has  It  deterred  him  from  seeking  arms  In  in- 
creasing quantities  from  the  Soviet  bloc, 
thereby  furthering  Communi£t  penetration. 

Finally,  a  peace  settlement  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  Is  essential  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  stable  and  secure  Middle  East.  We 
urge  our  Government  steadfastly  to  continue 
Its  efforts  toward  this  prime  objective. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  believes 
that  Implementation  of  US.  policy  requires 
our  Government  to:  (1)  clearly  define  what 
it  would  consider  "aggression";  (2)  intensify 
efforts  to  end  the  arms  race  in  the  area, 
meanwhile  assxiring  that  the  balance  of  arms 
is  not  upset;  (3)  provide  a  formal  guarantee, 
upon  request,  of  the  indei>endence  and  in- 
tegrity of  any  state  In  the  region;  (4)  vig- 
orously discourage  the  violent  hate  cam- 
paign against  Israel  conducted  by  the  Arab 
states;  and  (5)  reevaluate  the  present  UJ3. 
policy  of  lmp€irtiallty  toward  peaceful  na- 
tions and  those  nations  pxirsulng  belligerent 
policies  inimical  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  Middle  East. 

Statement  on  German  Scientists  in  Egypt 

The  recent  disclosures  of  the  contributions 
being  made  by  citizens  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public's program  toward  the  development  of 
advanced  armaments,  whose  primary  objec- 
tive is  the  domination  of  the  Middle  East, 
have  aroused  great  concern  throughout  the 
Western  World. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  feels  that 
the  efforts  of  Western  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians to  create  a  more  powerful  war  ma- 
chine has  exacerbated  tensions  in  the  Middle 
East.  These  activities  have  increased  the 
danger  of  an  accelerated  Middle  East  arms 
race  which  may  lead  to  war. 

There  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  Ger- 
mans employed  by  the  UAR  are  pro-Nazi 
and  have  expressed  strong  antidemocratic 
and  an ti- Semitic  attitudes.  The  UAR  has 
made  warfare  and  aggression  a  foundation  of 
its  foreign  poUcy.  It  has  publicly  pro- 
claimed, in  violation  of  international  agree- 
ments, its  Intention  to  destroy  the  State  of 
Israel  whose  papulation  consists  largely  of 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  holocaust.  In  view  of 
the  history  of  the  Nazi  era.  we  are  sure  tliat 
the  German  Government  and  a  large  sector 
of  German  public  opinion  are  particularly 
sensitive  to  the  participation  of  German  na- 
tionals in  activities  which  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  war. 

The  German  Government  has  condemned 
such  activities  and  declared  that  It  Is  eager 
"to  cause  the  return  to  Germany  of  German 
scientists  whose  activities  abroad  could  con- 
tribute to  an  increase  in  political  tensions." 
Many  outstanding  figures  in  political,  reli- 
gious, and  academic  life  are  Uying  to  put 
this  decision  into  effect. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  utilize  existing  legal  and  admin- 
istrative means  to  prevent  her  citizens  from 
contributing  to  the  war  potential  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  In  addition,  we  hope 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  seek 
new  means,  if  necessary,  to  control  such 
activities.  In  Uiis  connection  the  present 
efforts  in  the  Bundestag  to  seek  amendments 
to  the  basic  law  are  encouraging. 


Remain  Free  of  G>BtroIs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Independence  Day  celebration  naturally 
calls  for  a  review  and  reappraisal  of  the 
many  facets  of  our  national  life.  The 
Des  Plalnes  VaUey  News,  an  lndep>end- 
ent  publication  in  south  suburban  Cook 
County,  In  Its  Issue  of  Thursday,  June 
27,  contained  a  most  provocative  edi- 
torial discussing  the  Fourth  of  July  ob- 
servance. 

By  its  very  nature.  I  feel  this  editorial 
will  inspire  comment  and  reappraisal  as 
it  stirs  us  to  thought: 

Remain  Free  or  Controls 

Drama,  history,  flags,  and  fun  marked  the 
observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  com- 
munities throughout  our  Nation. 

There  wwe  fireworks,  now  banned  except 
for  those  patriotic  displays  by  various  com- 
munities for  safety  reasons.  There  were  ora- 
tors that  voiced  their  pride  in  our  Nation 
and  its  heritage.  Some  orators  were  bad, 
some  good.  Yet,  all  voiced  their  devotion, 
ptisslon,  and  pride  In  the  Nation's  future. 

Mention  was  always  given  to  the  great 
names  that  provided  leadership  to  the  new 
Nation;  Washington,  Madison.  Monroe.  Jef- 
ferson. Adams,  Franklin,  while  the  Nation 
was  a  tiny  infant  amongst  the  powerful  na- 
tions in  Europe. 

Our  Nation  has  enjoyed  vast  material 
progress  during  the  last  decade.  Every  citi- 
zen has  grown  and  prospered. 

However,  the  old  sense  of  work  that  stim- 
ulated the  old  progress  has  almost  vanished. 
Only  the  recent  farmer's  vote  on  the  wheat 
controls  convinces  us  that  work  rather  than 
Government  controls  mean  progress. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  signs  of  decay.  The 
discipline  that  challenged  our  PurlUn  an- 
cestors into  fighting  Indians,  the  French,  and 
British  was  one  of  effort.  In  recent  years, 
our  laws  have  made  relief  an  honorable  ca- 
reer. Some  areas  have  made  it  mandatory 
that  able-bodied  persons  work  out  direct 
relief  rather  ttian  lianding  out  public  funds 
to  individuals  who  have  no  thought  of  work- 
ing, and  were  criticized. 

The  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
past  were  so  interested  in  the  purity  of  their 
result  that  many  of  them  snatched  bodies 
en  route  to  the  cemetery  In  order  to  study 
the  muscle  and  Ixxly  formation.  Centuries 
later  we  stare  at  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  or  the  works  of  past  artists  and 
marvel  at  their  trueness  to  life. 

Today?  We  find  that  even  animals  that 
brush  their  hand  across  a  canvas  are  ac- 
claimed great  artists  and  persons  that  tosS 
chewing  gum,  glass,  and  gobs  of  paint  on  a 
bit  of  canvas  are  given  full  page  wrlteups  In 
national  magazines. 

Look  at  literature.  The  educational  level 
of  any  community  can  be  seen  by  the  display 
of  texts  In  the  comer  drugstore  or  neighbor- 
hood newsstand.  If  there  is  a  rot  to  be 
blotted  out  It  is  the  display  of  sexual  litera- 
ture. 

Ban  the  selling  of  this?  No.  The  Idea  Is 
to  educate  the  residents  to  select  what  Is 
good  and  what  is  bad.  If  no  buyer  purchased 
those  girlie  magazines  they  soon  would  be 
withdrawn  by  reason  of  Income. 

Independence  was  the  choice  of  our  Nation. 
But,  the  dimensions  of  the  "breath  of  free- 
dom" should  t>e  reexamined.  To  allow  irre- 
sponsibility  to  l)ecoine  a  desirable  trait,  to 
hang  paintings  upside  down  and  have  such 
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palntlnga  be  labeled  art.  Is  a  sign  that  we 
are  confused. 

IT  a  publication  can  sell  out  Its  Issue  be- 
cause It  contains  a  photo  at  a  maiden  with- 
out clothes,  the  morals  of  our  Nation  are  on 
the  degrade. 

Confusion,  distrust,  graft,  and  cesspool 
morals  are  signs  of  decay.  Unless  more  peo- 
ple follow  the  example  of  the  farmers  who 
voted  for  self-dlsclplllne  rather  than  Gov- 
ernment controls,  our  Nation  will  follow  the 
path  of  those  which  perished. 

If  you  are  disturbed  about  the  condition 
of  our  land  today,  you  are  one  of  the  few 
remaining  Independent  thinking  Individuals 
within  our  Nation.  If  you  think  that  every- 
thing Is  all  right,  better  read  hUtorles  of 
the  nations  that  perished  for  lack  of  effort 
In  holding  to  the  vitality  that  made  them 
great. 


Expcrionental  Prosrani  Trains  Unskilled 
and  Jobless 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssovai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  promising  hopes  for  a  solution  to 
the  Nation's  long-term  unemployment 
problem  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
well -planned  and  effective  worker  train- 
ing programs.  One  example  of  such  a 
program  is  that  being  conducted  experi- 
mentally at  the  Virginia  State  College, 
which  was  described  in  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article. 

Here,  groups  of  unskilled  workers  are 
being  given  different  amounts  and  types 
of  training.  Afterward,  a  record  will 
be  kept  of  their  employment  histories  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  the  teaching 
methods  has  been  most  effective. 

It  is  already  apparent  that,  with  the 
aid  of  personal  counseling,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  teach  a  man  enough  in  a  year 
to  enable  him  to  hold  a  job  in  the  mod- 
em world. 

Because  this  program  will  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  our  entire  job  re- 
training effort,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  offer  this  article  from  the  June 
24  Issue  of  the  Times  to  be  included  in 
the  Record: 
Jobless    Taught    Skills    and    Hope — UNmm 

States  Trains  94  in  Vibcinu  Expesimen- 

TAL  Procham 

(By  John  D.  Pomfret) 

NoaroLK,  Va..  June  31. — Walter  J.  Wllklna. 
a  shy.  earnest  37-7ear-old  Negro,  sat  In  the 
living  room  of  his  small  apartment  In  a  pub- 
lic low-rent  housing  project  here  and  said 
quietly:  "I'm  going  to  stick  it  out.  At  my 
age.  I  figure  It's  now  or  never." 

He  WEM  talking  about  his  determination, 
despite  seemingly  Insuperable  obstacles,  to 
finish  a  1-year  training  program  at  the  Nor- 
folk division  of  Virginia  State  College. 

To  Mr.  WUklns.  the  program  means  gain- 
ing a  skill  as  an  electronics  technician  and 
the  prospect  of  the  first  steady  job  he  has 
ever  had.  To  the  Nation,  the  program  may 
turn  out  to  mean  far  more. 

It  is  a  highly  experimental  effort  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  solve  the  problems  that 
lie  beyond  the  end  of  discrimination  In 
hiring.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  because  of  friistratlon.  apathy,  lack 


of  motivation  or  proper  education  or  train- 
ing, will  be  unable  to  qviallfy  for  the  jobs 
open  to  them  for  the  first  time. 

The  program  Is  Intended  to  see  what  com- 
bination ot  courses  and  Instruction  tech- 
niques work  tMst  to  fit  Mr.  Wiiklns  and  9S 
other  uiukllled.  jobless  Negro  men — half  ot 
whom  are  Illiterate — for  the  modern  world 
of  work. 

roua    HUNDRED     ItOXJON     DOLLARS    AID    SOUGHT 

The  lessons  being  learned  could  be  of  great 
Importance  if  Congress  grants  the  9400  mil- 
lion asked  last  week  by  President  Kennedy 
for  stepped-up  education  and  trsUning  as 
part  of  his  civil  rights  program. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Labor  Secretary 
W  Wlllard  WlrtE  will  meet  at  the  college  here 
with  representatives  of  15  southeastern  col- 
leges to  ask  them  to  establish  similar  pro- 
grams. 

All  of  the  colleges  have  a  vocational 
orientation,  but  not  all  are  Negro.  Labor 
Department  officials  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lems of  illiteracy  and  Inadequate  training 
afflict  many  whites  as  well. 

The  central  lesson  that  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing from  the  program  here  is  that  In  a  year's 
time  it  Is  possible,  with  the  moet  intensive 
and  dedicated  staff  work,  to  teach  an  Il- 
literate, unskilled  man  enough  reading  and 
writing.  Job  skUls.  and  fresh  attitudes  to- 
ward work  for  him  to  get  and  keep  a  job. 

But  it  Is  a  hard.  uphlU  battle. 

One  problem  has  been  the  meagerness  of 
the  training  allowances  paid  to  the  students 
to  support  themselves  and  their  famUies. 

The  program  Is  being  financed  by  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  Idtter  has  put  up  $125,000 
for  the  training  and  the  former  about  the 
same  amount  for  allowances. 

The  law  limits  the  allowances  to  the 
amount  of  the  average  weekly  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefit  in  the  State  where 
the  training  is  undertaken. 

This  means  the  Virginia  trainees  receive 
$27  a  week. 

Many  of  them  were  impoverished  to  be- 
gin with,  and  have  been  slowly  sinking  deep 
into  debt.  Many  are  being  pursued  by  cred- 
itors. They  are  unable  to  provide  their 
children  with  proper  clothing.  Some  with 
large  families  are  eating  poorly. 

Despite  these  circumstances,  only  six 
trainees  have  dropped  out  in  the  8  months 
the  program  has  been  underway.  College 
officials  regard  this  as  strong  evidence  of  the 
determination  of  the  trainees  to  learn  a 
skill. 

With  4  months  to  go,  however,  and  sum- 
mer jobs  opening  up  in  nearby  resort  areas, 
college  officials  are  fearful  that  the  pressure 
to  make  more  money  may  force  more 
trainees  out  of  the  program. 

Project  staff  members  have  chipped  in 
money,  furnitiire.  clothing,  and  food  to  help 
the  trainees.  They  have  gotten  trainees  out 
of  jail  and  helped  them  settle  fights  with 
their  wives.  They  have  taken  care  of  trainees 
who  have  been  sick  and  bolstered  their 
morale  in  hundreds  of  private  conversations. 

Project  officials  are  convinced  that  per- 
sonal counseling  must  accompany  any  suc- 
cessful effort  to  train  the  chronically  un- 
employed. 

The  trainees  are  divided  into  two  groups. 
Half  get  only  vocational  training  In  elec- 
tronics, maeonry,  Janitorial  work,  automo- 
bile mechanics,  or  sheet  metal  work.  The 
other  half  get  this  plus  Instruction  In  read- 
ing, writing,  and  mathematics  and  occupa- 
tional counseling. 

There  are  two  other  control  groups,  of  50 
men  each,  who  were  picked  because  they 
had  the  same  personal  characteristics  as 
the  trainees.  One  group  is  given  infrequent, 
simulated  Job  counseling  Intended  to  make 
them  feel  part  of  the  experiment  but  not 
to  be  of  much  real  worth.  The  other  group 
la  given  nothing. 


The  plan  is  to  follow  the  employment  his- 
tories of  all  four  groups  for  a  year  after  the 
training  Ls  completed. 

Perhaps  the  moet  fascinating  aspect  of 
the  program  is  the  effort  to  move  the  trainees 
away  from  the  world  of  Idleness,  frustra- 
tion, and  apathy  toward  the  world  of  work 
and  aspiration. 

They  are  being  taught  that  It  Is  Important 
to  get  up  In  the  morning  and  be  on  time 
for  class.  They  are  told  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  week  off  when  a  relative  dies 
because  the  job  they  hope  to  get  may  not 
be  there  when  they  return  to  it. 
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State  and  Local  Taxe$  Continne  To  Rite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
that  Congress  is  being  pressed  to  reduce 
FederaJ  taxes  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  individual  States  and  cities  are 
revising  their  tax  rates  upward  in  order 
to  meet  revenue  needs. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  June  24 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  large 
number  of  State  and  local  cigarette, 
liquor,  and  gas  taxes  are  being  raised  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  new  revenue — of- 
ten against  strong  local  opp>ositlon. 
Other  tax  Increases  are  slated  to  be  voted 
by  State  legislatures  still  in  session. 

Since  Federal  tax  reduction  and  re- 
form must  always  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  State  and  local  tax  develop- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  included  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  24.  1963] 
States  Continue  To  Raise  Taxes  as  United 
States  Presses  roR  Reductions 
(By  Robert  Mete) 

While  the  Federal  Government  is  pressing 
tax  cuts  as  a  means  of  freeing  the  economy 
from  an  artificial  restraint  on  growth,  the 
States  and  cities  are  looking  for — and  find- 
ing— new  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  their 
burgeoning  needs. 

The  State  and  local  governments,  however, 
are  acting  In  the  face  of  growing  restlveness 
and  even  open  revolt. 

New  York  City's  Mayor  Wagner  met  criti- 
cism within  his  own  official  family  when  he 
raised  the  sales  tax  from  3  to  4  percent  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  impose  It  on  those 
taking  delivery  outside  the  city. 

Other  new  city  taxes,  particularly,  an  oc- 
cupancy tax  on  business  sparked  an  un- 
usually aggressive  fight  by  the  business  com- 
munity. The  tax  got  through  the  legislative 
channels  only  to  be  attacked  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  In  the  courts.  The  case  is 
now  pending. 

A  similar  attack  has  already  proved  suc- 
cessful in  Indiana.  A  new  2  percent  sales 
tax  there,  effective  July  1.  was  struck  down 
by  a  circuit  court.  The  tax  could  be  rein- 
stated, of  course,  but  its  future  is  In  doubt. 

In  Nevada,  voters  had  a  chance  to  express 
themselves  directly  on  a  legislated  rise  from 
2  to  3  percent  in  the  sales  tax  rate.  They 
turned  it  down  In  a  special  referendum. 

Gov.  John  W.  Reynolds,  of  Wisconsin,  a 
Democrat,  vetoed  a  law  making  the  State's 
selective  sales  tax  general. 

This  resistance  to  added  taxes— the  list  Is 
long — comes  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  pro- 


posal to  lower  personal   and  corporate   In- 
come taxes  by  $10  billion  seems  In  doubt. 

Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  said  last 
week  that  the  whole  tax  reduction  program 
could  be  put  In  effect  In  16  months  If  given 
final  approval  by  October  1.  However,  the 
bill  Is  sUU  In  the  lower  House.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  temporarily  sus- 
pended hearings  while  Its  tentative  actions 
are  digested  by  technical  staff. 

Some  observers  doubt  the  program  hurdles 
ahead. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ten- 
tatively adopted  an  Item  that  will  disappoint 
the  travelers,  smokers,  and  consumers  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  State  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline,  tobacco,  and  liquor  will  not  be 
deductible. 

Commerce  Clearlnghovise  lUts  11  States 
and  New  York  City  with  new  cigarette  taxes; 
Idaho,  from  6  to  7  cents:  Indiana,  from  3  to 

4  cents;  Iowa,  from  4  to  6  cents;  MinnesoU, 
from  7  to  8  cenU;  Nebraska,  from  4  to  6 
cents;  New  Jersey,  from  7  to  8  cents;  New 
York  City,  from  2  to  4  cents  plus  the  State 
levy  of  6  cents;  North  Dakota,  from  8  to  7 
cents:  Pennsylvania,  from  6  to  8  cents;  South 
Dakota,  from  6  to  6  cents;  Tennessee,  from 

5  to  7  cents;  Utah,  from  4  to  8  cents,  and 
West  Virginia  made  Its  temporary  4-cent  rate 
permanent.    The  old  rate  was  2  cents. 

Arizona  and  Minnesota  each  raised  their 
gasoline  taxes  from  5  to  6  cents. 

Eleven  States  Increased  their  liquor  taxes. 
Alabama  raised  taxes  on  malt  and  brewed 
beverages  from  2  to  4  cents  on  12  ounces; 
Idaho  Increased  SUte  store  sales  surcharges 
from  7.5  to  10  percent;  Iowa  Imposed  a  10- 
percent  gross  receipts  Ux  on  private  clubs 
selling  liquor  for  on- the -premises  consump- 
tion; Nebraska  raised  beer  taxes  from  4  to  6 
cents  a  gallon  and  liquor  taxes  from  $1.20  to 
$1.60  a  gallon. 

New  Jersey  liquor  taxes  were  Increased 
from  $1.60  to  $1.80  a  gallon;  New  Mexico  In- 
creased beer  Uxes  from  5.6  to  8  cenU  a 
gallon,  wine  taxes  from  30  to  40  cents  a 
gallon,  hard  liquor  under  100  proof  from 
$1.30  to  $1.60  a  gallon,  and  over  100  proof 
from  $2.10  to  $2.40  a  gallon. 

North  Dakota  raised  ale,  beer,  and  malt 
beverage  taxes  from  4  to  8  cents  for  the  4- 
year  period  ending  July  1,  19«7;  Pennsyl- 
yanla  raised  its  emergency  tax  on  net  prices 
of  wines  and  liquors  sold  by  the  control 
board  from  10  to  16  percent.  South  Dakota 
raised  its  beer  tax  from  $2  to  $4  a  barrel, 
and  Imposed  general  Increases  In  all  alcoholic 
liquor  taxes.  Tennessee  raised  Its  tax  on 
alcoholic  spirits  from  f2  to  $2  50  a  gallon; 
and  Wyoming  Increased  Its  malt  liquor  tax 
from  a  to  6  cents  a  gallon. 

There  are  fxirther  moves  slated.  Nineteen 
State  legislatures  are  still  in  session. 


and  women.  Her  interests  and  activities 
were  as  far  ranging  as  the  problems  of 
a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Here  was  a  woman  whose  heart  knew 
no  bounds  in  its  concern  for  human  suf- 
fering and  deprivation.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  impoverished 
and  the  underprivileged,  both  in  word 
and  in  deed.  She  espoused  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
all  our  citizens  at  a  time  when  such  pleas 
were  scattered  and  unpopular.  Later,  as 
American  delegate  to  the  Human  Rights 
Convention  of  1946  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  1946  to  1953.  her  vistas 
extended  even  further,  imtil  they  en- 
compassed all  humanity. 

Many  disagreed  with  her,  but  in  time 
even  her  critics  came  to  respect  her. 
Millions  more  regarded  her  with  the 
deepest  afifectlon,  an  affection  matched 
only  by  our  sorrow  at  her  decease.  This 
was  a  woman  with  strength  of  mind  and 
warmth  of  heart.  The  memory  of  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  will  long  be  cherished  as 
one  who  achieved  greatness  through  her 
devotion  to  mankind. 


Tribute  to  Eleanor  RooieTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
In  history  has  one  woman  earned  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  as  many  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  as  did  Anna 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  For  more  than  40 
years — as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  later  as  First  Lady,  and 
finally  as  an  internationally  esteemed 
figure — Eleanor  Roosevelt  worked  un- 
ceasingly on  behalf  of  her  fellow  men 


Dedication  of  Monument  to  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Goddard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

aw   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  speech  I  made  on  May  11, 1963, 
at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  the 
world  famed.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard, 
pioneer  discoverer  of  modem  rockets 
and  missiles  which  recently  took  place 
at  Port  Devens,  Mass.,  in  my  district: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent today  at  this  moving  dedication  of  a 
beautiful  monument  for  our  great  citizen, 
scientist,  and  friend.  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard, 
of  beloved  memory. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  will  applaud  the 
action  of  General  Verbeck,  his  staff  and  the 
Army  In  making  this  historic  dedication 
possible,  and  we  are  all  grateful  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Hopley  and  Miss  Jean  Hopley  for 
their  deep  Interest  and  many  efforts  In  bring- 
ing this  most  appropriate  monument  and 
placque  to  reality.  We  are  grateful  to  all 
who  assisted  in  this  valued  project. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  Mrs.  God- 
dard, who  helped  her  famous  husband  so 
effectively  during  his  life,  and  who  has  taken 
part  in  many  efforts  to  perpetuate  his  mem- 
ory, should  be  with  us  today. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  has  come  to 
realize  the  greatness  and  significance  of  Dr. 
Goddard's  tremendous  contributions. 

He  has  been  honored  In  Innumerable  ways. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
struck  off  a  gold  medal  In  high  tribute  to 
him.  Our  great  space  center,  so  meaning- 
ful to  lis.  In  terms  of  the  national  secxu-lty, 
space  exploration  and  the  advancement  of 
science,  bears  his  name.  Many  memorials 
to  honor  him  have  been  established  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere  to  bring  enduring 
luster  to  his  achievements. 

And   it  is  In  our  best  traditions   Indeed 


that  this  memorial  should  be  established 
here  at  Port  Devens,  where  years  ago  this 
great  dedicated,  gifted  man  performed  some 
of  his  earliest  and  most  Important  experi- 
ments. 

No  one  could  possibly  describe,  let  alone 
evaluate,  the  reach,  the  depth  and  the  ever- 
lasting vital  Importance  of  Dr.  Goddard's 
work.  Born  In  struggle  and  sacrifice,  con- 
ceived in  genius,  carried  out  with  a  cour- 
age and  determination  that  would  not  be 
denied.  Dr.  Goddard's  contributions  now 
rank  by  common  concensus  with  the  most 
ep)och8Ll  ever  achieved  by  man. 

The  Ideas  he  generated  and  developed 
have  already  carried  us  to  the  reaches  of 
space.  No  one  could  predict  today  the  ex- 
tent they  will  permit  tis  In  the  future  to 
penetrate.  Indeed  to  conquer,  problems  and 
adventures  that  have  challenged  the  human 
race  since  its  Inception. 

If  the  counsel,  advice  and  discoveries  of 
this  great  man  had  been  heeded  and  acted 
upon  when  first  proclaimed,  our  mastery  of 
space  wo\ild  doubtless  be  vastly  more  ex- 
tended than^lt  is  today,  and  some  of  the  se- 
curity problems  we  now  face  would  probably 
be  much  less  compelling  than  they  are. 

But  we  must  live  for  the  future,  for  the  en- 
largement of  human  knowledge,  for  progress, 
for  advancement,  for  Improvement  In  the 
statxis  of  man  and  his  control  over  his  en- 
vironment, for  the  broad  Ideals  of  freedom 
we  stand  for,  for  better  conditions,  better 
relations  and  peace  In  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

As  we  proudly  and  gratefully  dedicate  this 
monument,  to  a  very  great  man,  a  neighbor 
and  a  friend,  whose  name  will  go  down  the 
unbroken  channels  of  hUtory  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  we  might  well  ponder  and  re- 
member the  words  of  Dr.  Goddard  at  his 
high  school  graduation  delivered  years  ago 
In  June  1904. 

"It  Is  difficult  to  say  what  Is  Impossible, 
.  for  the  dream  of  yesterday  Is  the  hope  of 
today  and  the  reality  of  tomorrow." 

May  the  dreams,  the  hopes  and  the  reali- 
ties, which  Dr.  Goddard's  rich  fr\iitful  life 
have  brought  to  all  of  us,  continue  to  be  re- 
flected In  the  years  ahead  In  the  knowledge, 
wisdom,  well-being,  peace  and  happiness  of 
our  own  great  Nation  and  the  world. 


ARA  Backers  Happy  To  Pin  Blame;  and 
Happy  To  Forget  Hittory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  xixiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
creased appropriations  of  $455.5  million 
for  ARA  were  recently  voted  down  in 
the  House  because  first,  the  agency  had 
not  made  full  use  of  the  f vmds  it  already 
had;  second,  the  loans  and  grants  were 
used  to  finance  unneeded  businesses 
which  duplicated  existing  facilities; 
third,  financial  aid  under  the  program 
served  merely  to  pirate  away  enterprises 
from  one  location  to  another;  fourth, 
help  went  largely  to  motels  and  tourist 
promotions  rather  than  to  new  industry; 
and,  most  important  and  telling;  and 
fifth,  it  did  not  magically  create  new 
jobs  despite  the  original  predictions  of 
the  Government  plarmers.  AH  of  this 
could  have  been  foretold  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  1930's. 
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Used  as  a  political  football,  the  added 
ARA  appropriations  is  still  kicking 
around.  Prom  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Area  News.  Gillespie.  111.,  we  learn  that 
ARA  proponents  are  squeezing  out  the 
last  drop  of  political  vinegar  against 
those  thoughtful  legislators  who  opposed 
the  bill.  This  poUticklng  does  not 
change  the  facts  of  history. 

The  editorial  from  Charles  and  Eva 
Blanchard's   the  Area  News,  edited  by 
Eugene  Paytt,  Is  as  follows: 
"A   TiLAGBirr" — Rxfublicans   Vot«   Against 

nNU«>LOTMXNT 

On  June  12.  the  153  Republicana  In  the 
House  of  Ref>reaentatlves  voted  ag&inat  ex- 
tension of  the  area  redevelopment  activities 
which  Is.  In  effect,  a  vote  against  the  un- 
employed 

Aecordlng  to  the  Democratic  National 
Committee:  "On  the  ARA.  the  House  Re- 
publicans voted  91  percent  against  the  un- 
employed. 

"On  the  accelerated  public^  works  vote, 
they  voted  M  percent  against  the  unem- 
ployed. 

"In  the  Senate,  the  Republicans  voted  75 
percent  against  public  works. 

"And  on  a  Job-creating  youth  bill,  the 
OOP  Members  of  the  Senate  voted  an  In- 
credible 96  percent  against  helping  these  out- 
of-school,  out-of-work  young  people. 

"The  Republicans  refuse  to  face  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us  today." 

The  New  E>eal  was  Inaugurated  In  1033. 
which  was  supposed  to  bring  us  out  of  the 
great  depression.  World  War  n  came  along 
bringing  the  Nation  out  of  the  slump  In  a 
hurry.  During  these  years  we  have  had  the 
biggest  national  budget  ever.  Naturally  our 
taxes  too  went  up.  new  taxes  were  added — 
for  the  duration,  but  once  a  tax,  always  a 
tax. 

Following  the  war.  the  paternal  govern- 
ment was  resumed.  Aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment, both  personal  and  public  projects, 
locdud  very  good.  The  Government  was  good 
to  us.  keeping  us  without  working — "giving" 
us  all  manner  of  public  Improvements,  as 
well  as  making  friends  all  over  the  world 
by  giving  and  lending.  Naturally  our  taxes 
began  to  go  up.  up.  up,  then  we  realized  that 
it  is  not  the  government,  but  our  own 
money  that  is  being  used. 

We  tried  every  idea  thought  up  by  the 
braintrusts  in  Washington,  all  that  would 
put  thousands  to  work  and  bring  undreamed 
of  prosperity  to  the  country.  We  have  seen 
them  come  and  go,  with  the  same  fizzling 
resxUts.  We  tried  the  CCC  camps  for  the  un- 
employed youth  of  the  Nation,  now  we 
would  form  another,  with  probably  the  only 
difference  being,  they  would  coet  double  of 
what  they  did  before.  We  kept  the  Job- 
less, resulting  In  a  class  that  wants  nothing 
more  than  unemployment  checks. 

We  forget,  but  perhaps  these  Republicans 
are  remembering  that  our  greatest  eras  of 
prosperity  came  from  private  industry,  when 
they  were  unhampered  by  Government  regu- 
lations, huge  taxes  and  keeping  books  for 
the  Oovernment.  In  fact  big  business  and 
the  labor  unions  were  Just  beginning  to  work 
together  in  harmony  when  the  social  minded 
went  Into  action. 

We  have  seen  high  Government  officials, 
sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  rise  up  and  say.  it  Is  out- 
moded and  is  holding  back  advancement. 

Unfortunately  these  isms  that  have  not 
got  the  country  moving,  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  but  not  by  all  Dem- 
ocrats. Republicans  too  took  up  the  cry  of 
something  for  nothing  for  all  people,  but 
more  sensible  people  are  now  thinking  and 
realizing  that  what  made  America  great,  was 
not  government  aid.  but  initiative,  free  en- 
terprise, liberty.  Justice,  the  ability  to  think 
big  and  create  big;  private  Industry,  big  busi- 


ness, unhampered  by  too  many  Government 
regulations  and  confiscatory  taxes,  fair  and 
sensible  cooperation  of  unions.  All  of  these 
buUt  America — not  •oclallsm,  fascism,  or 
communism. 

Hay  our  Congressmen  regardless  of  party, 
guard  Congress  that  the  power  of  rule  may 
never  be  usurped  by  one  man,  now  or  In 
the  future;  may  they  again  think  of  Amer- 
ica first,  may  they  look  after  the  guarding 
of  our  shores,  by  seeing  that  our  defenses 
and  striking  ability  are  strong. 


Not  the  Sopreme  Law  of  the  Land 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  19  I  made  some  rele- 
vant comments  on  the  floor  of  this  hon- 
orable House  in  reference  to  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Arizona 
against  California  case. 

My  remarks  were  entitled  "Who  Now 
Makes  the  Law."  I  have  had  some  in- 
teresting letters  in  response  to  my  com- 
ments at  that  time,  and  I  am  gratified 
that  a  great  many  of  our  citizens  seem 
to  share  my  misgivings  over  the  assump- 
tion of  lawmaking  powers  by  other 
branches  of  the  Grovernment. 

I  believe  that  the  present  philosophy 
of  our  Supreme  Court  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  criticism  is  coming  from  many 
sections  of  our  society — not  Just  the  ex- 
treme rightwing.  I  am  a  moderate  my- 
self and  I  find  that  other  moderate  Dem- 
ocrats share  my  concern  and  believe  that 
a  real  abuse  of  power  is  involved. 

An  article  on  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  feel  that  it  sheds  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  problem.  The  author  is  a 
former  Member  of  this  distinguished 
House.  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  who 
served  as  a  Democratic  Member  from 
Indiana  during  the  years  1931-39. 

Mr.  Pettengill  is  an  attorney  at  law 
by  profession  and  his  article  is  so  im- 
pressive that  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Not  the  Supremk  Law  or  the  Land 
(By  Samuel  B.  Pettengill) 

The  general  acceptance  of  today's  slogan 
that  nine  or  even  five  men.  neither  elected 
nor  removable  by  the  people,  can  rewrite  the 
Constitution  as  they  see  fit,  and  that  it  then 
becomes  everylxxiy's  duty  to  accept  their 
views  as  law.  Is  a  long  stride  toward  Bon- 
apartism  in  this  country. 

The  saying  that  "The  Constitution  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  It  Is,"  Is  attributed 
to  Charles  E^rans  Hughes.  But  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  says  that  Hughes  told  him  that 
he  was  speaking  in  a  Jocular  mood,  and  had 
always  regretted  his  remark. 

A  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt  on 
a  constitutional  question  Is  not  any  kind 
of  law. 

This  is  because  a  court  has  no  authority 
to  make  law,  or  amend  the  Constitution. 
Its  Judgment,  whether  right  or  wrong.  Is.  Off 
course  binding  on  the  litigants  In  the  ease, 
unless    reversed    on    appeal.     But   It   Is   not 

( 


binding  on  other  persons.  As  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  F.  Stone  said  in  1942,  a  court's  Judg- 
ment "is  binding  only  on  the  parties  to  the 
particular  proceedings"  {Columbia  Bioad- 
caating  Co.  v.  United  States.  318  U.S.  407 1. 
This  statement  by  the  Chief  Justice  should 
dispose  of  the  question,  especially  as  there 
was  no  dissent  to  il. 

A   RIGHT   TO   DISAGKKX 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  other  persons 
may  agree  that  the  reasons  given  by  a  court 
for  its  decision  are  sound  and  right,  and 
decide  to  follow  them  in  similar  situations. 
But  they  may  not  agree,  and  that  is  their 
right.  Why?  ^  Because  a  court  Judgment  is 
not  law  No  court  has  the  authority  to  make 
law. 

Law  can  be  laid  down  only  by  those  who 
have  the  authority  to  make  law.  In  our 
country,  that  authority  Is  given  only  to  legis- 
lators, elected  by  the  people,  and  removable 
by  the  people.  Or  It  is  in  the  people  them- 
selves in  adopting,  or  amending  their  Con- 
stitution. Federal,  or  State.  There  let  It 
remain. 

The  Constitution  says  how  It  can  be 
amended — only  by  the  people.  In  the  manner 
prescribed.     No  court  Is  mentioned. 

Second,' the  Constitution  says  that  all  leg- 
islative, or  lawmaking,  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  vested  In  Congress.  It  does 
not  make  the  Supreme  Court  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  As  all  Federal  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  Congress,  none  Is  vested 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Third,  the  Constitution  says  that  "this 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  (by  Congress) 
In  pursuance  thereof  (plus  treaties)  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  and  all 
"Judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound 
by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution." 

All  Judges  take  this  oath.  It  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms  to  argue  that  a  Judge  can 
lawfully  change  what  he  has  taken  an  oath 
to  support.  This  was  universally  accepted 
until  recently. 

As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  In  1834, 
"Judicial  power,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  power  of  the  law,  has  no  existence. 
Co\u-ts  are  the  mere  Instruments  of  the  law 
and  can  will  nothing."  They  can  decide 
cases,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  the  parties 
to  the  case  are  bound  by  their  Judgments, 
but  no  one  else.  If  their  decisions  were  to 
bind  other  persons,  then  such  persons 
would  be  ruled  against  without  being  heard, 
without  "their  day  In  court."  This  would 
violate  all  concepts  of  Justice  and  law. 

Judges  can  say  what  they  think  the  Con- 
stitution means,  and  apply  that  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  case  before  them.  They  can 
overrule,  or  refuse  to  follow  what  they  or 
other  Judges  have  previously  thought  was 
the  law.  But  they  cannot  make  law.  or 
rewrite  the  Constitution.  A  court  decision 
Is  an  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress,  in  which 
is  vested  all  legislative  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  can  decide  what  It  thinks 
should  be  the  law.  by  a  majority  vote,  what 
it  thinks  becomes  law,  aasvuning  that  it  is 
constitutional.  But  what  a  court  thinks 
should  be  the  law.  does  not  become  law  be- 
cause It  thinks  It  shoxild. 

If  that  were  not  true,  the  Supreme  Court 
could  never  overrule  Its  own  previous  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution  as  it  has  done 
time  and  again.  But  if  these  previous  de- 
cisions were  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
which  the  Judges  had  sworn  to  uphold,  how 
could  they  reverse  such  decisions  without 
violating  thelToath? 

That  the  Supreme  Court  has  at  times  acted 
as  a  superleglslature  has  been  many  times 
stated  by  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  them- 
selves In  dissenting  opinions.  Conferences 
of  the  chief  Justices  and  attorneys  general 
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of  the  States  have  also  charged  the  Supreme 
Court  with  violating  the  Constitution. 

Those  who  are  making  a  fetish  of  the  seg- 
regation decision  should  remember  that  the 
opponents  of  slavery  were  once  shouted  down 
by  the  same  political  ballyhoo.  The  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act  of  1860.  which  was  held  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  not 
considered  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land" 
by  men  and  women  of  the  highest  character 
In  the  North  who  kept  right  on  helping  fugi- 
tive slaves  to  freedom  via  the  "underground 
railroad."  The  shoe  was  then  on  the  other 
foot. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1867.  Did  the  people  of 
the  North  bow  down  to  this  decision  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  them? 
They  did  not.  In  fact,  the  man  who  did 
more  to  abolish  slavery  than  any  other.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  said  that  If  he  were  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  the  same  question  arose,  he 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. And  so,  on  other  occasions,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson  said  that  while 
s  court  decision  bound  the  litigants,  it  did 
not  bind  them. 

In  the  Interest  of  steblllty  and  uniformity 
of  the  law.  It  is  generally  desirable  that  lower 
Federal  and  State  courts  should  abide  by  a 
decision  of  the  XJ3.  Supreme  Court,  even  If 
they  think  It  Is  wrong.  But  they  do  so.  not 
because  the  Constitution  says  they  must^ 
'  for  it  docs  not — but  for  the  practical  rea- 
son that  If  they  do  not  abide  by  it,  they 
will  be  reversed  on  appeal. 

DANOmS  or  BLIND  rArTH 

It  Is  also  true  that  a  court  may  participate 
in  the  lawmaking  process  by  giving  reasons 
for  Its  decision  which  seem  so  convincing 
that  they  are  gradually  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple as  good  law.  This  Is  how  the  common 
law  of  England  developed. 

For  example,  the  reasons  by  Chief  Jxistice 
Marshall  for  deciding  that  an  act  of  Congress 
Is  unconstitutional  when  clearly  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  were  so  powerful  and 
convincing  that  other  Judges.  Congress  and 
the  people  gradually  accepted  his  decision 
as  sound  law  under  which  they  wished  to  live. 
The  process  Is  like  that  of  a  principal  ratify- 
ing the  act  of  his  agent.  But  Marshall  did 
not  make  law  by  his  own  say-so.  He  had  no 
such  power. 

The  political  shibboleth  that  "the  Consti- 
tution Is  what  the  Judges  say  it  Is,"  no  mat- 
ter what,  is  so  destructive  of  constitutional 
principles,  that  every  patriotic  American 
should  condemn  it.  For  there  Is  a  rapidly 
growing  concentration  of  governmental,  eco- 
nomic and  financial  power  In  Washington, 
and  particularly  li^  the  Chief  Executive,  who 
a]:^x}lnts  all  Federal  Judges. 

If  this  trend  is  not  soon  reversed,  then 
the  statement  by  a  high  official  that  "the 
Constitution  was  written  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent period  in  our  Nation's  history"  may 
become  the  epitaph  of  American  liberty. 


a  decision  which  would  ban  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  In  our  public  schools,  I  feel  it  is 
most  appropriate  to  Insert  the  following 
senate  resolution  of  our  Florida  State 
Legislature  concerning  ttiis  decision  to 
show  the  great  concern  of  the  many  peo- 
ple over  our  entire  Nation: 
A  Senate  Resohjtion  Deploring  and  Con- 
demnina  the   decision   of  the  supreme 
Court    of    the    United    States    Banning 
Bible  Reading  and  REcrrAL  or  the  Loso's 
Prater  in  Public  Schools 
Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  on  Monday,  June  17,  1963,  ruled  un- 
constitutional the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  public  schools 
In  cases  from  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  and 

Whereas  the  ruling  Ignores  the  pronounce- 
ments of  this  same  Court  In  1892  In  the  case 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  v.  United  States, 
where  It  said, this  Is  a  reUglous  peo- 
ple. This  Is  historically  true.  From  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  to  the  present  hour 
there  is  a  single  voice  making  this  affirma- 
tion," and  again  in  1951  In  the  case  of 
Zorach  v.  Clauson,  this  Court  said,  "We  are  a 
religious  people  whose  constitution  presup- 
poses a  supreme  being,"  and 

Whereas  this  ruling  amounts  to  a  mandate 
to  public  schools  In  all  States,  and 

Whereas  this  senate  and  the  vast  majority 
of  our  countrymen  hold  fast  to  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  of  America  became 
a  great  nation  and  will  remain  freedom's 
stronghold  only  Lf  she  remains  true  to  her  re- 
llgloxis  heritage  and  tradition  and  that  a 
godless  nation  cannot  survive;    and 

Whereas  the  Court's  decision  based  upon 
the  complaint  of  an  atheist  Lb  offensive  and 
contrary  to  our  way  of  life  and  can  only  re- 
sult In  Injustice  and  discrimination  against 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  agnostics  and  to  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  this  country's  ene- 
mies: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. That  this  senate  go  on  record  as  deplor- 
ing and  condemning  this  unwarranted  and 
arbitrary  restriction  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  recital  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  o\ir 
public  schools  as  prono\inced  in  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotut  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  It  Is  hereby  requested  and 
urged  to  Immediately  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion to  minimize  the  damage  done  by  this 
decision  either  by  submitting  a  constitution- 
al amendment  or  whatever  else  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate; and  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
dispatched  to  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  VB.  Hoxise  of  Representatives 
and  to  each  member  of  Florida's  congres- 
sional delegation. 


Decision  of  die  Supreme  Conrt  Con- 
cemini:  tb«  Bible  Reading  and 
Prayers  in  Public  Schools 


The  Mattachine  Society  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  when  it  is  of  such  great  concern  to 
80  many  of  us  that  the  Supreme  Court 
ol  ttie  United  States  has  handed  down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  to 
my  attention  last  fall  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  had  granted  a 
society  of  homosexuals  a  license  to  solicit 
charitable  contributions  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.    This  license  was  issued  to 


the  Mattachine  Society  of  Washington, 
and  at  that  time,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  License  and  Permit  Division  stated 
that  his  ofBce  had  no  legal  authority  to 
deny  such  a  permit  to  any  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  complied  with  all  the 
requirements  of  filing  for  same.  This 
was  fully  disclosed  in  an  Item  carried  In 
the  Simday.  Washington,  D.C..  Star,  of 
September  16.  1962.  which  article  I  in- 
clude following  these  remarks. 

I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
to  correct  this  situation,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  receive  action  at  that  time. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  the  bill 
again,  as  H.R.  5990.  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  approval  of 
this  Congress. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  be  fully  advised.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  I  believe  all  of  us 
received  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Mattachine  Society  of  Washington, 
in  August  of  last  year,  In  which  he  en- 
closed an  excerpt  from  the  constitution 
of  his  society,  and  a  news  release  which 
he  had  just  issued.  To  refresh  memory, 
I  Include  those  matters  with  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  situation 
as  highly  improper.  If  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Indeed  do  not  au- 
thorize the  refusal  of  a  solicitation 
license  or  any  other  official  recognition 
to  a  society  such  as  this,  whose  Illegal 
activities  are  revolting  to  normal  society, 
then  I  feel  that  It  is  our  duty  to  provide 
such  authority  without  delay. 

The  Mattachine  Society  is  admittedly 
a  group  of  homosexuals.  The  acts  of 
these  people  are  banned  under  the  laws 
of  God.  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  man.  I  think 
a  situation  which  requires  them  to  be 
permitted  a  license  to  solicit  charitable 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  their  sexual 
deviations  is  a  bad  law,  and  should  be 
changed  forthwith. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Washington,  D.C., 
Sept.  16.  1962] 
Group  Aidino  Deviates  Issued  Charttt 
License 
The  Mattachine  Society  of  Washington,  an 
organization  formed  to  protect  homosexuals 
from  dlscrlinlnaUon,  has  been  granted  a  cer- 
tificate by  the  District  license  office  to  solicit 
funds  In  Washington. 

The  application  said  that  the  organization 
wanted  to  raise  fujids  to  help  give  the  homo- 
sexual equal  stat\is  with  his  fellow  men. 

District  records  show  the  newly  organized 
society  was  granted  its  certificate  to  ask.  for 
contributions  under  the  Charitable  Solicita- 
tions Act  on  August  14. 

C.  T.  Nottingham.  Superintendent  of  Li- 
censes and  Permits,  said  his  office  had  no  au- 
thority to  deny  a  solicitation  permit  to  any 
organization  whose  representatives  answer 
all  questions  on  the  permit  application  form. 
The  license  chief  added  that  he  had  In- 
formed society  representatives  that  If  the 
group  solicits  as  much  as  $1.  he  wo\ild  order 
them  to  open  their  books  and  records  for  ex- 
amination. If  such  an  order  Is  not  complied 
with,  he  said,  the  licensing  department  will 
move  to  have  the  society's  permit  revoked. 

The  president  of  the  society,  who  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used,  said  that  his  or- 
ganization "Is  dedicated  to  Improving  the  sta- 
tus of  homosexuals  In  our  society  In  the  In- 
terest both  of  that  minority  group  and  of 
the  Nation." 

The  society  president  said  that  so  far  no 
funds  have  been  soUclted. 
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A«kad  bow  m&ny  m«mbera  the  aoclety  had 
In  the  Waahlngton  arMk.  he  replied.  "We 
would  prefer  not  to  say.  It  te  small  btit 
growing  rapidly." 

He  aald  that  the  original  M&ttachlne  So- 
ciety waa  founded  In  San  Pr&nclAoo  10  or  13 
year*  ago.  Other  independent  Mattachlne 
8ocle<lea.  he  said,  have  been  organized  In 
New  Tork  and  several  other  American  cities 

The  organizations  took  their  names,  he 
s^d.  from  the  mattachlnee.  court  jeeters  in 
the  ICddle  Ages,  who  were  permitted  to  make 
pointed  social  commentarlea  which  would 
have  beeh  tolerated  from  no  one  else. 


The  Uattachimk  Socirrr 

or  Washington. 
Washington.  DC.  Augttst  28.  1962. 

Hon. , 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab :  Enclosed,  for  your  Inter- 
est and  information.  Is  a  formal  statement 
of  the  purposes  of  the  tiattachlne  Society  of 
Washington,  a  newly  formed  organization. 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  status  of 
our   country's    IS    million    homosexuals. 

Included,  also.  Is  a  copy  of  our  news  re- 
lease, which  was  submitted  to  the  Washing- 
ton newspapers  and  others,  and  to  the  vari- 
ous press  services. 

The  question  of  homosexuality,  and  the 
prejudice  against  it.  both  personal  and 
oAciaJ.  is  a  serious  one.  Involving,  as  it 
does,  more  than  1  out  of  every  10  American 
cltlBens,  Including  roughly  a  quarter-million 
In.  each,  the  Federal  civil  service,  the  Armed 
Porces.  and  security-sensitive  p>ositions  In 
private  Industry,  and  at  least  10  percent  of 
your  constituents. 

We  feel  that  the  Government's  approach  Is 
archaic,  unrealistic,  and  inconsistent  with 
basic  American  principles.  We  feel,  in  addi- 
tion, that  It  Is  Inexcusably  and  unnecessar- 
ily wasteful  of  trained  manpower  and  of  the 
tazpAjers'  money. 

We  realize  that  this  are*  presents  you 
with  many  potential  problems,  some  of  them 
quite  subtle  and  touchy  ones  of  f>ollttcs  and 
public  relations,  and  that  they  are  not  al- 
ways subject  to  easy  solution,  but  policies  of 
repression,  persecution,  and  exclusion  will 
not  prove  to  be  workable  ones  In  the  case 
of  this  minority,  any  more  than  they  have, 
throughout  history.  In  the  case  of  other 
minorities.  This  is  a  problem  v^lch  must  '>e 
worked  with,  constructively,  not  worked 
against,  destructively,  as  is  now  the  case.  A 
fresh  approach  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  badly  needed. 

We  welcome  any  comments  which  you  may 
have  on  thla  subject. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  per- 
sonally, at  your  convenience,  to  discuss  these 
and  related  matters. 

Thank  yoti  for  your  consideration  of  our 
position. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Pkanklin  E.  Kaicent. 

President. 


ExcxxPTS     or    THE     CoNSTrruTiON     or    the 
Mattachins   SociKix    or  Washinotow 

Article  n.  Pvu-pose : 

Sxc.  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion to  act  by  any  lawfxil  means: 

(a)  To  secure  for  homosexuals  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
as  proclaimed  for  all  men  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  and  to  secure  for  homo- 
sexuals the  basic  rights  and  liberties  estab- 
lished by  the  word  and  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States; 

(b)  To  equalize  the  status  and  position  of 
the  homosexual  with  those  of  the  hetero- 
sexual by  achieving  equality  under  law. 
eqxiality  of  opportunity,  equality  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  fellow  men.  and  by  eliminating 
adverse  prejudice,  both  private  and  official; 

(c)  To  secure  for  the  homosexual  the 
right,   as   a   human   being,    to   develop   and 


achieve  his  full  potential  and  dignity,  and 
the  right,  as  a  citizen,  to  make  his  maximum 
contribution  to  the  society  In  which  he  lives; 

(d)  To  Inform  and  enlighten  the  public 
about  homoeexuals  and  homosexuality; 

(e)  To  assiM.  protect,  and  counsel  the 
homosexiial  in  need. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  not  a  purpose  of  this  organi- 
sation to  act  as  a  social  group,  or  as  an  agency 
for  personal  introductions. 

Sec  3  This  organization  will  cooperate 
with  other  minority  organizations  which  are 
striving  for  the  realization  of  full  civil  rights 
and  liberties  for  all. 

Mattachine  Societt  or  Washington 

The  formation  of  a  new  social  action  group 
in  the  Greater  Washington.  D.C.  area  is  an- 
nounced This  group,  the  Mattachine  So- 
ciety of  Washington,  is  dedicated  to  Improv- 
ing the  status  of  the  homosexual  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  the  Interest  both  of  that  minority 
group  and  of  the  Nation.  The  society  dlk- 
cusses  and  acts  upon  all  problems  relating 
to  the  homosexual,  both  general  and  specific. 

Guest  speakers  will  address  the  group  from 
time  to  time  on  a  variety  of  relevant  subjects 
The  society  is  also  setting  up  a  professional 
referral  service — doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen, 
etc — for  the  honoosexual  In  need. 

The  organization  feela  that  the  homosex- 
ual today  is  where  the  Negro  was  In  the 
1920's.  except  that  the  Negro  has  had,  at 
worit.  the  mere  Indifference  of  his  Govern- 
ment and.  at  best.  Its  active  assistance, 
whereas  the  homosexual  has  always  bad  to 
contend  with  the  active  hostility  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. For  this  reason.  It  Is  time  that  a 
strong  initiative  be  taken  to  obtain  for  the 
homosexual  minority — a  minority  in  no  way 
different,  as  such,  from  other  of  our  national 
minority  grou(>s — the  same  rights,  provided 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  as  are  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens. These  Include  the  rights  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and  to  equality  of  opportunity; 
the  right,  as  human  beings,  to  develop  and 
achieve  their  full  potential  and  dignity:  and 
the  right,  as  citizens,  to  be  allowed  to  make 
their  maximum  contribution  to  the  society 
In  which  they  live — rights  which  Federal  pol- 
icy and  practice  now  deny  them. 

The  society  feels  that  prejudice  directed 
against  an  individual,  for  no  cause  other 
than  an  unconventional  sexual  preference, 
is  unwarranted,  and  that  harsh,  discrimina- 
tory action  taken  on  the  basis  of  such  preju- 
dice, with  Its  incident  waste  of  useful  talent 
and  manpower.  Is  not  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional welfare.  It  Is  felt  that  personal  and 
popular  prejudice  cannot  be  eliminated  as 
long  as  official  prejudice  exists  and  Is  In- 
dulged 

For  this  reason,  the  society's  primary  effort 
will  be  directed  to  four  main  areas:  First,  the 
clearly  improper,  discriminatory  policies  of 
the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission,  policies 
which  are  plainly  unconstitutional,  and 
which  operate  agalnat  the  beet  Interests  of 
the  country.  In  that  they  act  to  deprive  the 
Nation  of  the  services  of  many  clearly  well- 
qualified  citizens  who  have  much  to  offer. 
"That  these  policies  are  quite  needless  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that,  despite  them, 
there  are  at  least  200,000  homosexuals  in  the 
Federal  service,  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  with  no  111  effects. 

Second,  the  Armed  Forces'  needless  and 
harshly  administered  policies  of  exclusion. 
The  present  practice  of  giving  less  than  fully 
honorable  discbarges  to  homosexuals  Is  un- 
necessarily vicious.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Armed  Forces  also  presently  include  at 
least  a  quarter-million  homosexuals  in  all 
ranks,  without  HI  effects,  and  that  over  a  mil- 
lion served  well  and  honorably  in  World  War 
n.  present  policy  seems  open  to  aerioiis 
question 

Third,  the  Illogical  policies  of  our  security- 
clearance  system  for  civilian  and  military 
Government  personnel,  and  for  thoee  in  pri- 


vate Industry,  under  which  all  homosexuals, 
as  a  group,  are  regarded  as  security  risks, 
without  consideration  of  the  merits  of  each 
Individual  case.  Despite  the  continuing 
presence  of  some  quarter-million  homosex- 
uals with  seciiTlty  clearances,  at  all  levels, 
and  within  the  cognizance  of  all  agencies, 
the  numl>er  of  breaches  of  security  resulting 
from  homosexuality  Is  virtually,  if  not  actu- 
ally, nil.  Examination  will  show  that  present 
policies  foster  just  that  susceptibility  to 
blackmail  against  which  these  policies  ar3 
supposed  to  protect. 

Fourth,  the  area  of  local  law.  both  its  pro- 
visions and  Its  administration  and  enforce- 
ment. The  society  feels  that  the  example 
of  the  State  of  Dllnols  should  be  followed,  in 
legalizing  private  relations  on  the  part  of 
consenting  adults,  but  that.  In  any  case,  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  against  existing,  often 
flagrant  and  shocking  abuses  and  violations 
of  due  process  and  of  premier  rights,  liberties, 
and  freedoms  In  this  area. 

The  organization  seeks  a  reassessment  and 
reconsideration  of  present,  totally  unrealis- 
tic Federal  policy  and  practice,  law  and  regu- 
lation, on  homosexuality.  A  New  Frontier 
approach  to  official  pollclea  and  practices 
which  relegate  over  15  million  Americans  to 
second-class  citizenship  is  long  overdue  and 
badly  needed.  The  Government,  hitherto, 
has  attempted  to  sweep  this  problem  under 
the  rug  and,  ostrichlike,  has  refused  to  face 
the  situation  or  to  deal  with  It  In  a  logical 
fashion. 

The  Mattachine  Society  of  Washlng^n  la 
confident  that  all  InteUlgent.  Informed,  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  will  join  them  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  a  fresh  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  this  problem. 


The  Presbyterian  Charch  of  Gettysburg 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1963 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  claim  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Heathcote  as  one  of  my  most  distin- 
guished constituents.  Dr.  Heathcote  is 
professor  emeritus  of  history  at  the  West 
Chester  State  College  and  is  recognized 
in  my  home  county  as  one  of  our  leading 
authorities  on  Pennsylvania  history. 

At  his  request  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an  article 
which  he  has  just  prepared  describing 
the  important  role  filled  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Gettysburg  during 
those  momentous  days  of  100  years  ago. 
This  interesting  article,  which  follows, 
is  commended  to  perusal  by  all  the 
devotees  of  Civil  War  history. 
A  Chttrch  Redeoicated 
(By  Charles  W.  Heathcote.  Ph.  D.) 

The  dedication  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Gettysburg  is  an  inspiration  and  credit 
to  the  community.  The  Reverend  R.  A.  Mac- 
Asklll,  as  minister,  bis  congregation  and 
friends  are  to  be  congratulated  In  the  recon- 
struction of  the  church  which  Is  beautiful 
in  its  stately   architectural   simplicity. 

The  service  of  dedication  began  on  Sunday 
morning  June  23  when  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  stated  clerk,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chiirch  In  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
the  preacher  at  the  morning  service.  At 
8  pjn.  the  church  dedication  service  was  held 
when  Dr.  Donald  Macleod,  professor  of  homl- 
letlcs,    president    of    Princeton    Theological 
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Seminary  was  the  preacher.  The  organ 
dedication  service  was  held  on  Monday 
evening.  June  24.  with  Mr.  Robert  Cllpplnger, 
CH-ganist.  Oettysbvirg  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  at  the  console.  Services  appro- 
priate to  thanksgiving  for  the  new  building 
continued  throughout  the  week. 

This  congregation  has  had  a  long  and  un- 
usual history.  As  early  as  1739  the  Scotch- 
Irish  who  landed  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  and 
Philadelphia,  In  large  numbers  crossed  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  settled  in 
this  area  which  eventually  became  Gettys- 
b\irg.  These  early  Scotch-Irish  pioneers  did 
much  to  establish  religious,  civic,  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  our  country.  The  church 
was  founded  in  1740  and  down  through  the 
years  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
made. 

During  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  1,  2.  3.  1863,  this  chtirch  In  co- 
operation with  the  other  churches  was  used 
as  a  hoepltal.  This  church  is  not  only  a 
historic  shrine  becatise  of  its  founding  by 
deeply  religious  people,  but  after  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  Governor  Curtln  of  Penn- 
sylvania appointed  David  Wills  of  Gettys- 
burg, who  later  became  Judge  of  Adams 
County,  to  be  chairman  of  a  group  of  citizens 
to  purchase  ground  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery.  Attorney  Wills  was 
also  authorized  to  arrange  tor  the  dedication 
of  a  national  cemetery,  and  he  Invited  Presi- 
dent Uncoln  to  deliver  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress and  to  be  his  house  guest  during  his 
stay  In  Gettysburg,  which  invitation  the 
President  gladly  accepted.  The  day  of  dedi- 
cation was  set  for  November  19,  1883.  After 
Lincoln  delivered  his  address,  which  has  since 
became  Immortal,  he  returned  to  the  Wills' 
residence.  D\u-lng  the  afternoon  many 
people  came  to  the  Wills'  home  to  pay  their 
reepects  to  the  President.  Mr.  Wills  had 
arranged  for  a  service  of  thanksgiving  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Among  the  guests  who  called  upon  the 
President  was  John  Burns,  a  humble  shoe- 
maker of  Gettysburg.  He  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  War  and  kept  his  gun  above 
the  open  fireplace  In  the  living  room.  When 
he  heard  the  opening  guns  on  the  first  day's 
battle  of  Oettysbvirg,  July  1,  1863,  he  took 
his  gun  from  above  the  fireplace  and 
marched  out  to  the  battle  area.  The  com- 
manding officer  ordered  him  to  the  rear  but 
he  refused  to  obey  the  command.  He  was 
seriously  wounded,  but  his  devoted  wife 
nursed  him  back  to  health.  While  Lincoln 
was  guest  In  the  Wills  home,  the  President 
met  John  Burns  and  congratulated  the  brave 
veteran. 

Finally,  Mr.  Wills  told  the  President  it  was 
time  to  attend  the  service  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  that  the  carriage  would  arrive  to 
take  the  President  to  the  church.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  declined,  stating  he  would 
walk,  and  taking  John  Burns  by  one  arm 
and  Secretary  of  State  Seward  by  the  other 
arm,  the  three  walked  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  As  President  Lincoln  was  very  tall, 
wearing  his  high  silk  hat  made  him  tower 
above  his  companions,  and  when  the  people 
saw  what  Lincoln  was  doing  they  were 
astonished.  Since  It  was  necessary  for  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  leave 
early  in  order  to  return  to  Washington,  they 
parted  with  John  Burns  who  remained  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  service.  (The  pew  In 
which  they  sat  bears  an  appropriate  marker.) 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  only  a 
dedicated  Lincoln  could  properly  dedicate  a 
national  cemetery  where  large  nximbers  of 
soldiers  were  burled  who  gave  their  Uvea  In 
order  to  save  the  Union.  Thus  It  is  that 
this  church  and  congregation  continue  in 
their  ,rededlcatloh  to  carry  on  the  service 
for  God  and  fellowman.  May  they  continue 
to  prosper  under  God's  blessing  and  It  is  the 
conviction  of  many  that  this  church  should 
be  declared  as  a  national  shrine  by  the 
proper  governmental  agency. 


Artlmr  Hoppe's  Columns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALZrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hither 
or  yon  with  Art  Hoppe,  It  Is  always  in- 
teresting and  In  practically  all  instances 
great  fun. 

I  believe  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  will  concur  when  they  read 
the  following  observations  presented  by 
one  of  our  most  popular  columnists  as 
he  views  situations  in  various  locales: 
I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

June  20,  1963] 

Inside  Stort  or  thk  Inside  Stort 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Washington. — It  Is  the  duty  of  \is  ace 
newsmen,  as  you  know,  to  create  a  better 
informed  public  by  ferreting  out  the  inside 
story  of  the  news  behind  the  news.  So  that 
you,  a  better  informed  public,  will  know 
what's  really  going  on. 

And  Washington,  nerve  center  of  the  free 
world,  is.  of  covirse,  the  place  to  ferret  them 
out,  as  anybody  in  Washington  will  tell  yoxi. 

But,  If  I  may  reveal  a  trade  secret,  we  ace 
newsmen  don't  really  have  to  ferret  them  out. 
They're  kind  of  lying  around  everywhere.  In 
fact,  everybody  who  is  anybody  knows  hun- 
dreds of  inside  stories  which  they  are  dying 
to  press  on  us  ace  newsmen.  So  we  will 
realize  they  are  somebody. 

In  fact.  I've  been  here  12  hours  and  already 
my  notebook  Is  chock  filled  with  inside 
stories.  Allow  me  to  qtiote  a  few  pages  so 
you  wUl  be  a  better  informed  public. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  high  hopes  of  pushing  a 
vigorous  civil  rights  bill  through  Congress. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  some  hope  of  pushing  a 
compromise  clvU  rights  bill  through  Con- 
gress. 

If  he  doesn't  get  some  kind  of  civil  rights 
blU  through  Congress,  Mr.  Kennedy  will  kill 
himself. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  suddenly  become  a  north- 
ern liberal.  Not  because  he  wishes  to  run  for 
President  In  1968.  But  because  that  Is  what 
he  has  always  been  in  his  heart.    (His  what?) 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  remains  confident  as  he 
knows  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  continue  to 
carry  the  South  for  the  Democrats. 

Like  a  cross. 

Miss  Christine  Keeler  is  really  a  CIA  agent. 

She  is  not.  That's  a  rumor  planted  by  the 
CIA  to  improve  the  image  of  Its  agents. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  confided  to  close  asso- 
ciates that  he  is  now  gravely  concerned  about 
either  the  Nassau  pact,  the  NASA  pact,  or 
the  Nasser  pact.  They  asked  him  to  UTlte 
down  which. 

That's  a  joke. 

It  Is  not. 

Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  McNamara,  and 
Mr.  Billmark  are  threatening  to  quit  their 
Jobs  in  protest  over  lack  of  firm  Govern- 
ment support.  Mr.  Billmark,  however.  Is  the 
only  one  to  confirm  this.  "If  they  don't 
make  18th  Street  all  one  way,"  said  Mr.  Bill- 
mark  In  an  angry  statement  issued  from  the 
driver's  scat  of  his  traffic-stalled  taxlcab,  "I'm 
going  to  quit." 

While  Mr.  Billmark  doesn't  trust  the  Gov- 
ernment, It  is  also  true  that  the  northern 
liberals  don't  trust  Mr.  Johnson,  who  doesn't 
trust  Mr.  Bobble  Kennedy,  who  doesnt  tnist 
Mr.  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  doesn't  trust  the 
Irish  Mafia,  who  don't  trust  anybody. 

And  in  Washington,  that's  a  good  idea. 

And  that's  just  the  beginning.  My  note- 
book Is  chock  filled  with  a  whole  lot  of  other 


inside  stories  that  would  interest  you.  And 
now  that  you  are  feeling,  I'm  sure,  like  a 
better  inf (Mined  public,  let  me  caution  you 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning.  My  note- 
book Is  chock  filled  with  scores  of  other  inside 
stories  that  you  woxildn't  even  believe. 

So  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  now  go  lock 
myself  in  my  hotel  room.  I  figxire  if  I  hear 
one  more  Inside  story,  I  will  begin  to  under- 
stand what's  going  on  around  here. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  17, 

1963] 

Folks  Aaz  Pouu,  thk  World  O'er 

(By  Arthur  Hc^pe) 

We're  certainly  having  interesting  discus- 
sions these  days  on  disarmament,  peace,  and 
human  brotherhood.  But  do  you  know  we 
can't  understand  what  one-fourth  the  hu- 
man race  is  talking  about?  It's  because  they 
speak  Chinese. 

This  shocking  news  comes  from  the  cvir- 
rent  issue  of  Scientific  American.  Which 
says  that  "much  less  than  1  percent"  of  what 
the  Chinese  are  currently  saying  In  their 
boojcs  and  periodicals  is  being  translated  into 
English,  French,  <»*  German.  Mainly  be- 
cause we  Just  don't  have  enough  friends 
who  read  Chinese. 

And  ot  course  we  can't  speak  to  the  Chi- 
nese directly.  We  dont  recognize  them.  We 
have  to  pretend  they're  not  there  because 
they've  been  bed.  But  at  least  I  thought  we 
knew  what  they  were  talking  to  themselves 
about.     And  we  don't.     It's  awful. 

So  you  can  imagine  the  jubilation  on  our 
side  when  our  scientists  at  IBM  came  up 
with  a  machine  to  translate  Chinese  into 
English.  And  it  worked.  Here  was  an  inven- 
tion in  the  field  of  himian  communications 
to  rank  With  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Here  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  At  last 
we  would  find  out  what  the  Chinese  were 
talking  about. 

And  from  the  article  in  Scientific  Ameri- 
can, you  can  kind  of  visualize  the  historic 
scene  at  IBM.  "niere  are  the  scientists — the 
older  ones  looUng  like  Mr.  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  and  the  younger  ones  like  Mr.  Don 
Ameche.  With  trMnbllng  fingers  they  insert 
the  Incomprehensible  ldeogra})hs  from  a 
current  Chinese  periodical  into  the  maw  of 
the  machine.     It  beeps,  it  flashes,  it  whirs. 

What  will  be  this  hlstc»-lc  message  to  our 
Western  civilization?  Will  it  be  a  grandiose 
phrase  like  Mr.  Morse's  "What  hath  God 
wrought?"  Or  will  it  be  the  more  folksy, 
"Mr.  Watson,  come  here,  I  want  you,"  that 
Mr.  Ameche  made  so  famous? 

Finally,  the  Inscrutable  machine  disgorges 
these  first  wcwds  of  a  new  era  in  human  un- 
derstanding. And  posterity  Is  indebted  to 
Scientific  American  for  recording  them.  For 
what  this  epic  translation  said  was: 

"Modem  gxilded  missile  alre&dy  possible 
carry  with  warhetul  of  hydrogen  bomb  and 
atoinlc  bomb,  therefore,  it  is  one  kind  weapon 
with  very  big  power  of  destruction." 

So  at  last  we  know  what  the  Chinese  are 
talking  about.  Personally,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred "What  hath  God  wrought?"  Or  even. 
"24-hour  service — dress  shirts  our  special- 
ty." But  you  have  to  accept  th*  world  as 
you  find  it,  I  say. 

And  as  long  as  that's  what  the  Chinese 
are  talking  about,  I  think  maybe  we  ought 
to  chat  with  them  a  bit.  After  all,  the  mes- 
sage shows  the  we've  got  a  lot  in  common, 
real  mutual  Interests  and  all  that.  In  fact, 
you  might  say  we  speak  the  same  language. 

Well,  that's  mutiial  understanding  for  you- 
Our  scientists  invent  this  vastly  complex 
machine  only  to  discover  that,  u  the  kindly 
old  philosophers  say,  folks  are  pretty  much 
the  same  the  whole  world  ovei*. 

And  now  that  we've  dlsccvered  that  I 
think  I'U  go  dig  a  fallout  shelly. 
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irrom  the  S«»  PranclBOO  Cliroalcle,  June  23, 
ld«8| 

DSFLOMACT  Is  A  STUmCD  KOO 

(B7  Arthur  Hopp«) 

Washjmoton. — I  hope  you  remember  my 
best  mend.  Mr.  Dick  Tuck.  He  Is  the  dUUn- 
gulalMd  political  scientist  who  traveled 
faithfully  with  \tx.  Nixon  In  the  last  two 
campaigns  and,  though  very  modest,  helped 
the  reporters  make  crowd  estimates.  Which 
were  very  modest,  perhaps.  I  suppose,  be- 
cause Mr.  Tuck  was  working  fbr  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Since  then  the  question.  "Whatever  hap- 
pened to  Dtck  Tuck?"  has  been  asked  by 
many  people,  most  of  them  creditors.  And 
I'm  glad  to  report  that  he's  right  here  In 
Washington,  moving  In  diplomatic  circles, 
primarily  from  the  hors  d'oeuvre  table  to  the 
b«r  and  back  again.  "It's  a  living,"  says  Mr. 
Tuck  modestly.  "If  you  like  stuffed  eggs." 

As  tbere  are  only  two  or  three  diplomatic 
receptions  out  on  embassy  row  a  week,  Mr. 
Tuck  does  have  his  lean  days.  But  be  has 
put  his  keen,  analytical  mind  to  work  and 
now  has  great  plans  for  the  futxire.  He  told 
me  about  them  when  we  went  out  to  say 
goodby  to  the  AfghanLstanlan  Ambassador, 
who  had  requested  the  pleaaxire  of  the  com- 
pany at  his  farewell  party  of  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Tuck's,  who  couldn't  go,  fwtunately. 

It  was  a  garden  p>arty.  Perhaps  a  half 
hundred  guests  who  had  cxime  to  bid  a  fond 
farswell  to  the  good  old  AmbassadCH'  from 
Whata  Its  name,  as  one  lady  put  It,  were 
milling  about. 

Mr.  Tuck  selected  several  high  protein  hors 
d'oeuvres,  and  a  waiter  handed  him  a  diink 
with  a  warm  smile  of  recognition.  I  said  I 
hadn't  realized  Mr.  Tuck  was  so  well  known 
In  Afghanlstanlan  circles.  "Oh.  no."  said 
Mr.  Tuck.  "Actually,  the  food,  the  drinks, 
and  the  waiters  are  the  same  at  all  these  re- 
ceptions, because  they  are  from  a  catering 
service.  It  makes  for  a  staple  diet  and  fa- 
miliar faces." 

And  monotony?  "Well,  yes,"  said  Mr. 
Tuck,  "but  It's  lucrative,  and  I  plan  to  break 
Into  the  field."  Catering  drinks?  "No,"  said 
Mr.  Tuck,  "catering  guests." 

Quests?  "Tes."  be  said.  "Live  guests 
cause  a  lot  of  breakage.  And  they  often  fall 
to  appear.  I  plan  to  cater  stuffed  guests  to 
each  of  our  109  embassies  for  their  recep- 
tions. I  will  prop  them  up  on  the  lawn  at  6 
p.m.  and  take  them  In  at  8  pjn.  Satisfac- 
tion gxiaranteed."  But  wouldn't  that  make 
for  Inane  conversation?  "Listen  to  what 
they  talk  about  now,"  he  said.  I  did  and 
agreed  he  had  a  great  Idea  there,  all  right. 
"It's  a  beginning,"  said  Mr.  Tuck,  glowing 
with  vision.  "I  will  then  expand  to  cater 
ambassadors."  Ambassadors?  "Yes.  As 
you  know,  the  prime  function  of  the  109  Am- 
bassadors in  Washington  Is  to  give  these  re- 
ceptions. Think  of  the  money  catered  am- 
bassadors would  save  many  a  small  country 
In  year-roxind  maintenance  alone." 

A  radical  Idea.  I  said.  "Not  at  all."  he  said. 
"Stop  and  think.  We  now  send  forelgn-ald 
money  to  all  these  underprivileged  little 
countries,  which  they  send  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  toss  these  lavish  catered  receptions. 
My  plan  for  catered  ambassadors  and  catered 
guests  simply  streamlines  the  whole  proce- 
dure and  will  save  us  mlUlons."  I  was  so 
moved  by  Mr.  Tuck's  loglo  that.  In  tribute, 
I  copped  the  last  stuffed  egg  and  slipped  It 
Into  his  bowser  bag. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 

June  25,  1963] 

Just  Plain  Jack  Alwats  in  Sttlz 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Good  morning,  frlenda  In.  televlslonland. 
It's  time  once  again  for  another  episode  of 
Just  Plain  Jack,  the  heartwarming  story  at 
a  yoxing  man's  striiggle  to  win  votes  and 
Influence   history. 

As  we  join  Jxist  Plain  Jack  today,  we  ftnd 


him  on  a  grand  tour  of  Europe  to  have  a 
word  with  each  of  his  old  friends.  Like 
"goodby."  At  ths  moment  he,  8ts  Kunlce, 
and  Portly  Pierre,  the  falthfxil  retainer,  are 
knocking  on  the  door  of  Plbbledy  Park 
Manor  In  Sussex -Weesex. 

Jack.  I  srire  hope  good  old  Mac  can  put 
us  up  After  the  way  that  stuffy  Chuck 
de  OauUe 

PoKTLT  PiKuiK.  Well,  maybe  he  really 
didn't  have  a  room.  Chief.  It's  the  height 
of  the  tourist  season,  you  know. 

Sis  Buntcz.  You  should've  cracked  him 
one.  Jack?  "Mai  why  sot  kell  pense,"  I 
always  say.  It  means  those  French  have 
got  dirty  minds. 

(The  door  opens  a  crack  and  Mr.  Iilac- 
millan,  baggy -eyed  and  haggard,  surveys 
them  nervously.) 

Mac  (unchaining  the  door).  Oh.  It's  you. 
Sorry.  I  thought  It  was  another  of  my 
ministers  selling  True   Confessions. 

Jack  (shocked).  Mac,  old  friend,  you  look 
terrible. 

Mac  It's  the  scandal.  I  fear  I'm  about 
to  get   the  sack. 

Jack.  You  too,  eh?  It  seems  everybody 
I  talk  to  In  Europe  Is  about  to  lose  his  Job. 
Talk  about  your  unemployment  rate.  But 
It's  no  excuse  for  letting  yourself  go  to  pot. 
When  faced  with  adversity.  I  say.  do  pushups. 
We  must  get  this  country  moving  again. 
Even  though  It  Isn't  mine, 
you  people  back  In  the  swim, 
our  efforts  to 


We  must  get 
We  must  pool 


Pool?     Please 
I  haven't  been 


Mac    (shuddering) .  Swim? 
don't  mention  those  words, 
able  to  look  at  a  pool  for  3  weeks. 

Jack.  Nonsense.  That's  just  what  you 
need,  an  Invigorating  dip  In  the  pristine 
water  of 

Mac.  Christine  who? 

Jack.  It'll  tone  up  your  flabby  muscles 
and  relax  you.  Come  on,  Pierre.  Come  on. 
Sis. 

Sis  Et7Nic«  (excitedly) .  Oh,  a  British 
swimming  party.  I've  been  reading  about 
them.     Waltll  I  get  on  my  track  shoes. 

Jack.  Great.  When  you're  ready,  give 
me  a  call,  girl. 

Mac.  You  want  what? 

Jack.  Mac,  you're  so  Jumpy. 

BflAC.  You  would  be  too,  old  boy.  If  all  your 
ministers  were  chasing  girls  around  pools 
in  the  buff. 

Jack  (patting  him  on  the  back).  I  know. 
It's  an  awful  shock  to  learn  that  the  leaders 
of  one  of  the  world's  great  powers  would 
behave  In  such  an  undignified  manner. 
But  it's  no  reason  to  give  up  swlnunlng. 

Mac  (pulling  himself  together).  I  suppose 
you're  right. 

Jack.  You  bet.  You've  Just  got  to  dress 
for  It  properly.  And  seeing  It's  warm  out 
this  evening.  I'd  suggest  white  dinner 
jackets  with  our  black  ties.  Last  one  In  is 
a  rotten  egg. 

Will  Mac  take  the  pl\mge?  Or  will  Jack 
have  to  get  pxishy?  Can  Mac  build  a  new 
Image  based  on  the  black  tie?     Alone? 

Tune  In  to  our  next  episode,  folks.  And 
meantime,  as  you  go  down  the  byways  of 
life,  remember:  When  skies  are  grey,  when 
you  haven't  a  friend,  things  will  still  go 
swimmingly  as  long  as  you've  got  Just  plain 
jack. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  June  26, 
1963] 

Aix  Is  Fair  in  Lovx  and  West  Vhtnnno 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Washington. — The  Pentagon  Is  having  a 
terrible  time  with  our  12,000  military  ad- 
visers In  South  Vietnam,  who  have  been  ad- 
vising their  way  through  the  jungles  of  that 
bastion  of  democracy  for  the  past  couple  of 
years.  Often  engaging  the  enemy  In  hand- 
to-hand  advice. 

It  seems  our  GI's  keep  griping  to  visiting 
ace  newsmen  that  It  looks  like  a  long,  lousy 
war,  primarily  because  the  loyal  royal  Viet- 


nam Army  Is  not  very  keen  on  taking  advice. 
Particularly  If  it  Involves  getting  up  out  of 
the  trenches  and  shooting  somebody.  And 
all  these  gripes,  of  course,  are  creating  a 
most  unfavorable  Image  of  the  war.  Which 
hurts  Pentagon  appropriations. 

But  our  Army  has  launched  a  strong 
counterattack.  It  has  advised  our  12.000  ad- 
visers to  "accentuate  the  positive  and  elimi- 
nate the  negative."  Which  sounds  very 
cheery.  "Your  approach  to  the  questions  of 
the  press,"  the  official  Army  directive  goes 
on,  "should  emphasize  the  positive  aspects 
of  your  activities  and  avoid  gratuitous  criti- 
cism. Emphasize  the  feeling  of  achieve- 
ment, the  hopes  for  the  future  and  opti- 
mism In  general."     Or  else. 

Well,  you  may  not  believe  this,  but  we 
faced  the  very  some  situation  In  the  neigh- 
boring democratic  bastion  of  West  Vhtnnng, 
the  only  nation  on  which  I'm  an  expert.  The 
results  were  most  peculiar. 

It  was  In  the  18th  year  of  President  Ngo 
Mahn  Ngo's  lightning  campaign  to  wipe  out 
the  dread  Vlet-narlans,  who  were  all  Moscow - 
trained  peasants.  His  16  divisions  of  U.S. 
military  advisers  were  all  in  the  frontllnes. 
giving  advice  tooth  and  nail.  Indeed,  they 
would  occasionally  even  try  dragging  a  loyal 
royal  troop  up  to  the  frontllnes  to  advise 
personally.  But  It  didn't  work  very  well. 
Every  time  they'd  advise  a  loyal  royal  troop 
to  stick  his  bayonet  In  a  fellow  Vhtnnnglan, 
he'd  swoon. 

So  the  Pentagon  Issued  an  official  directive 
saying:  "If  you  can't  say  something  nice 
about  somebody,  it's  30  days  on  the  rockpUe." 

The  very  next  day,  U.S.  Military  Adviser 
First  Class  Homer  Crabtree  was  Interviewed 
In  the  frontllnes  by  ace  newsmen,  who  asked 
his  assessment  of  his  Vhtnnnglan  comrades 
In  arms. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Crabtree.  thinking 
carefully,  "In  my  60  years  of  soldiering,  I 
never  did  see  more  lovable  fighting  men  than 
these  loyal  royal  troops.  Why.  these  tough 
jungle  warriors  can  compose  sad  love  songs 
48  hours  straight  on  a  handful  of  rice. 
When  It  comes  to  love,  they  can  take  It  and 
dish  It  out,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  enemy 
fire." 

So  the  stories  started  pouring  In  about  how 
lovable  the  Vhtnnnglans  were  and  how  lovely 
love  was.  And  even  some  people  In  Wash- 
ington began  to  wonder  If  loving  people 
wasn't  better  than  sticking  bayonets  Into 
them.  Indeed,  there  was  talk  of  cutting 
$86.19  from  the  Pentagon's  budget  to  estab- 
lish a  bureau  of  love.    What  a  crisis. 

But  just  when  all  looked  hopeless,  the 
Pentagon's  assistant  under  secretary  for  Im- 
proving the  Image  of  war  came  up  with  a 
radical  solution.  The  first  directive  to  our 
advisers  in  West  Vhtnnng  was  canceled  and 
a  second  Issued  which  said:  "Henceforth, 
when  asked  your  opinion  of  the  war  Itself  or 
of  the  fighting  capabilities  of  the  loyal  royal 
troops,  say  exactly  what  you  think." 

And  It  worked.  For  while  our  GI's  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  to  our  ace  newsmen 
in  thousands  and  thousands  of  words,  not  a 
one  of  theni  was  printable. 


A  California  Po«t  Sp«akt  on  the  Four 
Freedom* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIrOftNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATJVES 

Monday,  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  truly  been  said  that 
poetry  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  arts.    In 
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my  own  State  of  California  we  have 
many  ttJented  men  and  women  who  by 
their  gifts  are  able  to  brighten  our  days 
and  lighten  the  load  we  carry  in  this 
war-weary  world. 

Mrs.  Zelma  Dennis,  a  resident  of  my 
district,  has  contributed  many  poems  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  She  is  listed  in  the 
International  Who's  Who  of  Poetry; 
Who's  Who  of  American  Women;  is  past 
president  of  Poets  Haven ;  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Chaparral  Poets, 
and  many  other  organizations  of  poets 
and  artists.  Mrs.  Dennis  is  the  author 
of  six  brochures  of  poetry  and  holds  a 
number  of  awards  for  her  work. 

Zelma  S.  Dennis  has  written  four 
poems — one  for  each  of  the  Four  Free- 
doms. I  believe  they  are  of  sufficient 
merit  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  hereby  offer  them 
for  consideration. 

ITie  poems  are  as  follows: 
Freedom  or  Speech 
When   man   first   crept   from   ignorance    to 
light. 

And  fotind  that  words  could  shape  the  fu- 
ture's way. 
He  became  articulate,  desiring  right 

And  wisdom  for  the  balance  of  each  day. 
When  passion  is  subservient,  not  rule, 

Man's   thoughts  are  lofty  striving  for  all 
good. 
Free  speech  when  born  of  truth  Is  the  great- 
est tool 

To  forge  enduring  bonds  of  brotherhood. 
America  your  challenge  for  each  one 

Is  g\iard  the   flame  that  feeds   the   fiery 
words 
To  keep  our  history  brave  from  sun  to  sun. 

From  snow-clad   peak   to  every  sea-deep 
surge. 
Free  speech  Is  key  that  has  for  every  man 

Design  of  heaven  or  bell,  since  It  began. 
—Zelma  S.  Dennis. 

Freedom  From  Fear 

The  whiplash  of  the  tyrant  long  held  sway 

And  people  fied  to  seek  a  new  frontier. 
Where  children  yet  unborn  might  someday 
play 
In  youthful  frolic  undimmed  by  desolate 
fear. 
The    journey    from    far    lands    was    peril- 
wrought 
But  courage  found   Its  welcome  on  this 
shore 
Where  heart-felt  dreams  were  filled  at  last 
and  caught 
Transforming  tired  lives  to  vital  core. 
Here    knowledge    lighted    pathways    and    11- 
lumned 
The    scroll    of    time.      All    doubt    Its    icy 
grasp 
Relinquished    life,    and    verdant   hope    now 
bloomed 
With  starry  vision  held  In  freedom's  clasp. 
Tills  land  predestined  joy  of  llfe-to-be, 

Bore  in  each  breast  a  hallowed  guarantee. 
— Zelma  S.  Dennis. 

Freedom   or  Religion 
From  out  dark  canyons  of  oppressive  years 
Where  cruel  minds  had  persecuted  Faith. 
We  found  your  light  oh  Liberty,  with  tears 
Of  Joy,  for  Hope  was  not  a  ghostly  wraith. 
We  knelt  before  the  altars  of  belief 
In  gratitude  each  gave  his  special  prayer. 
No  longer  sorrow  and  unending  grleif 
For  worship  was  oiu-  own  with  God  to  share. 
Here   In   this  land  no  shackles  bound   our 

thought. 
We  soared  to  heights  on  inspiration's  wing. 
Our  liberated  souls  reached  truth  that  caught 
New  generatlorts  where  glad  hearts  could  sing 


To  God,  whose  glory  held  this  land  In  peace. 
And  gave  man's  prayer  unlimited  release. 

— Zelma  S.  Dennis. 


Frekdom   From  Want 
To  move  untrammeled  In  life's  great  pursuit 
Both  solely  or  united  Is  our  own. 
This  opportunity  is  Freedom's  fruit 
Unique  unto  America  alone. 
We  hold  this  truth  that  man  Is  free  to  work, 
To  choose  his  labor  or  create  at  will. 
For  everyone  who  tolls,  and  does  not  shirk 
The  menial  finds  enterprise  can  fill 
His  life  and  make  It  reach  Its  highest  peak. 
This  is  reward  endeavor  truly  made. 
Contentment  Is  its  gift  that  all  men  seek. 
Accomplishment  his  satisfaction  paid. 
American  you  give  In  Liberty 
The  win  to  work  and  serve  humanity. 

— Zelma  S.  Dennis. 


George  and  Everett  Williams,  of  Boulder, 
Colo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  BROTZMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
and  then  a  breath  of  fresh  air  sweeps 
across  the  communities  In  which  we  live. 
In  my  hometown  of  Boulder.  Colo.,  two 
community  leaders  have  given  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  the  largest  gift  it 
has  ever  received. 

George  and  Everett  Williams'  achieve- 
ments are  symbolic  of  the  best  aspects  of 
our  way  of  life.  Through  their  own 
efforts  they  have  followed  the  path  of 
free  enterprise  to  eminent  success.  Now 
they  have  shared  the  financial  rewards 
of  their  success  with  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Boulder 
Daily  Camera  that  describes  their  gen- 
erous gift: 

BoTTLDEB  Men  To  Give  the  Universitt  or 
Colorado  Its  Largest  Gm  in  History 

Two  Boulder  men  Friday  offered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  the  largest  gift  It  has 
ever  received — a  gift  designed  to  produce  a 
$20  million  endowment  and  housing  for  4,000 
students. 

The  whopping  offer  was  accepted  enthusi- 
astically by  the  University  of  Colorado's 
Board  of  Regents  at  their  regular  meeting. 
Regent  Richard  Bernlck  called  it  the  "most 
fantastic  thing  I've  ever  heard  of." 

The  philanthropists  are  George  and 
Everett  Williams,  longtime  friends  and 
stanch  supporters  of  the  University  of 
Colorado.  The  brothers  are  subdivision  de- 
velopers and  real  estate  Investors.  George  is 
currently  In  Europe  but  Everett  was  on  hand. 

The  University  of  Colorado  will  receive 
half  the  Income  from  the  $20  million  endow- 
ment for  the  first  49  years  or  less  and  all  of 
the  Income  thereafter. 

Blake  Heister,  of  Denver,  attorney  for  the 
Williams  brothers;  Hobart  D.  Wagener, 
Boulder  architect  who  will  design  the  project, 
and  Dean  of  Students  Arthur  H.  Kiendl,  Jr., 
explained  the  offer  to  the  regents. 

details  or  PLAN 

The  plan  will  Include: 

1.  One  thousand  five  hundred  units  for 
four  thousand  male  and  female  students. 

2.  Faculty  housing  for  70  families. 


3.  Commercial  shops  to  serve  the  entire 
project. 

4.  A  conference  center  big  enough  to  han- 
dle 1,000  conferees,  w',th  auditorium,  meet- 
ing rooms  and  dining  facilities.  Enough 
space  wlU  be  provided  for  300  conferees  year 
around  and  up  to  3,000  in  the  summer. 

6.  A  recreation  center  for  the  behavioral 
sciences. 

6.  Recreational  facilities,  including  an  18- 
hole  golf  course,  swimming  pool.  Ice  skating 
rink  and  other  facUUles. 

Site  of  the  proposed  project  Is  90  acres 
owned  by  the  Wlllliims  brothers  bounded  by 
the  Denver-Bouldei  Turnpike,  Baseline  Road 
and  Frazler  Meado'vs  on  the  south  and  east. 

Colorado  University  has  absolutely  no  fi- 
nancial responslbr.lty  In  this  plan. 

rOUND.lTION    tTNNAMED 

The  Williams  orothers  will  serve  on  the 
foundation  board  with  several  other  persons 
to  be  designated.  Then,  after  the  49  years 
or  less,  the  foundation — as  yet  unnamed- 
will  dissolve  and  the  whole  thing  will  go  to 
the  university  vlth  no  strings  attached. 

Cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  $18 
to  $20  million. 

Land  valued  at  over  $1  million,  according 
to  Heister,  will  be  donated  to  Colorado  Uni- 
versity outright. 

Kiendl  was  particularly  enthusiastic  over 
the  "unique  possibUlty"  such  a  setup  would 
offer.     Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  done 
before  at  any  college  or  university. 
crrr  square  litino 

"This  Idea  wlU  get  us  beck  to  the  city 
square  idea  type  of  living,"  Kiendl  said. 
"This  is  one  of  the  truly  exciting  ideas  In 
higher  education." 

The  dean  of  students,  who  has  resigned 
his  post  effective  Jime  30,  called  the  idea 
an  "educational  community  for  democracy." 
He  emphasized  the  importance  of  faculty 
and  students  living  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  thus  "great  thinkers  are  not  kept  away 
from  the  students." 

Target  date  for  completion  of  part  of  the 
project — some  of  the  housing  units  and  rec- 
reation facilities — is  the  fall  of  1965. 

Wagener  said  the  complex  will  be  built 
arotmd  a  village  square  which  will  be  the 
hub  of  the  commxonlty.  One-  and  two-story 
apartment  b\illdlngs  will  be  featured  on  the 
perimeter,  gradually  rising  to  10  or  possibly 
12  stories  at  the  center. 

Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  more 
than  a  year  between  the  WilUams  brothers 
and  various  Colorado  University  officials,  In- 
cluding President  Qulgg  Newton,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Eugene  H.  Wilson,  Business  Manager 
Leo  Hill  and  Kiendl. 


Great  Oaks  From  Little  Acornt  Grow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Orland  Unit-Register,  Thursday,  June  6, 
1963,  carried  a  meaningful  article  relat- 
ing to  the  scheduled  official  opening  on 
July  19,  1963,  of  the  port  of  Sacramento. 

The  article  reflects  the  high  points 
of  a  47-year  history  of  a  plan  to  bring 
ocean  commerce  100  miles  inland  to  our 
capital  city. 

I  commend  this  splendid  article  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  which  is  as 
follows: 
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Obxat  Oaju  PmoM  Lnri^  Acorns  Geow 

"Ore«t  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 
Just  a  copybook  maxim  but  one  which  ap- 
plies particularly  well  to  an  event  of  para- 
mount Interest  to  every  citizen  of  the  rich 
Sacramento  Valley.  This  important  event 
will  take  place  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
when  the  $55  million  port  of  Sacramento  Is 
offlclally  opened  to  deep  sea  freighters  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

No  one  can  foresee  the  effect  this  com- 
pleted project  will  have  on  the  economy  of 
the  entire  north  State.  The  opening  of  this 
modern  deep  sea  port  located  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  capital  city,  will  make  Sacra- 
mento a  world  commerce  center  with  the 
vast  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  being  siphoned  through  this  magnif- 
icent manmade  harbor  and  distributed  by 
oceangoing  freighters  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth. 

That  little  acorn  which  has  grown  into 
the  mighty  oak  was  planted  only  47  years 
ago,  when  a  few  clvlc-mlnded  Sacramentans 
saw.  only  dimly  at  that  time,  the  vision 
of  a  great  inland  port  for  ocean-going  ships 
at  their  front  door.  The  chief  credit  for 
this  great  achievement  miist  go  to  Maj.  Paul 
M.  Norboe,  assistant  State  engineer  back  In 
1916.  But  let  us  give  you  a  bit  of  back- 
ground that  led  up  to  this  big  dedication 
day. 

Sacramento  was  indeed  a  major  point  of 
call  tat  those  snuUl  ocean-going  craft  back 
In  the  gold  rush  days.  River  commerce,  in- 
cluding many  a  stanch  sailing  vessel,  com- 
menced Its  twisting  way  up  the  natural 
river  channel  from  the  wide  expanse  of 
Svilsun  Bay  as  early  as  1841  when  a  schooner 
owned  by  the  ambitious  John  Sutter  shut- 
tled at  Intervals  between  Sutter's  Fort  and 
the  sleeping  village  of  Yerba  Buena. 

It  was  In  this  manner  that  John  Bidwell. 
Sutter's  top  assistant,  carted  by  tiny  schoon- 
er the  remains  of  the  Russian  settlement 
at  TotX  Roes  up  the  coast  from  the  bay 
entrance.  Sutter  had  purchased  the  entire 
settlement  from  the  Russians  for  a  song  and 
Bidwell  took  a  couple  of  years  to  transport 
all  the  tools  and  equipment,  horses,  and 
mules  left  behind  by  the  discouraged  Rus- 
sians. 

For  7  vmeventful  years  Sutter's  schooner 
nutde  Its  trip  down  the  winding  channel  of 
the  Sacramento  carrying  hides  and  tallow 
for  shipment  and  bringing  back  needed  sup- 
plies for  the  fort.  Then  In  the  hectic  days 
of  1848  after  gold  was  discovered  at  Sutter's 
mill  on  the  American  River,  the  sleepy  Sac- 
ramento River  really  came  Into  its  ovm. 
The  following  decade  showed  traffic  jams  of 
barques,  brigs,  schooners,  sailing  vessels,  and 
river  steamers  in  the  narrow,  twisting  chan- 
nel as  San  Francisco  sluffed  off  its  dreamy 
Yerba  Buena  title  and  Sacramento  became 
the  gateway  to  the  Sierra  mines. 

A  high  point  In  river  traffic  which  clut- 
tered up  the  winding  channel  was  the  arrival 
from  the  bay  of  the  1,000-ton  steamer, 
Chrysopolis.  a  $200,000  vessel  capable  of 
carrying  1,000  passengers.  Rivalry  among 
river  steamboat  lines  resulted  in  many  dan- 
gerovis  and  daring  river  races,  several  of 
which  resulted  in  disaster  and  tragedy  when 
overextended  ste<un  boilers  blew  up.  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  railroads,  river  trans- 
portation dropped  to  a  low  ebb  at  the  turn 
of  the  centiiry  except  for  the  nightly  trips 
In  the  teen  years  mi  the  majestic  twin 
stern  whellers.  the  Delta  Queen  and  the  Delta 
King. 

But  forward-looking  Sacramentans  by 
1910  felt  a  growing  need  of  a  study  of  the 
great  river's  possibilities,  especially  that  of 
bringing  deep  sea  freighters  to  Sacramento. 
Finally  the  legislature  authorized  a  study  of 
this  project  but  forgot  to  authorize  a  single 
penny  to  underwrite  the  study.  Then  In 
1914,  the  Idea  was  given  a  decided  Impetus 
when  the  Grace  Dollar  steamed  up  the  wind- 
ing channel  to  discharge   1   million  board- 


feat  of  lumber  at  the  old  wharf  below  the 
I  Street  bridge. 

This  and  subsequent  lumber  shipments 
prompted  Maj.  Paul  M.  Norboe,  then  as- 
sistant State  engineer,  to  take  over  the  task 
of  activating  the  slimiberlng  river  study. 
Acting  largely  on  his  own,  the  official  col- 
lected endless  data  and  presented  the  plan 
to  a  rather  Indifferent  Sacramento  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  ThU  group  finally  obtained  an 
appropriation  of  $3,500  from  a  reluctant 
board  of  supervisors  and  this  amount  was 
matched  by  the  State. 

December  5,  1916.  was  a  red-letter  day 
for  Sacramento  for  on  that  day  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  then  Governor  and  later  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, a  native  son  of  Sacramento,  drove  the 
first  survey  stake  for  the  Sacramento  deep 
channel  ship  canal.  But  World  War  I  halted 
all  work  as  skilled  engineers  were  not  to  be 
had.  In  1922,  however,  the  lengthy  survey 
was  completed  and  a  deep  water  channel 
project  was  recommended.  But  like  so  many 
such  surveys,  it  was  filed  and  only  grathered 
dust. 

In  1925.  the  survey  was  dusted  off  again 
and  the  findings  again  affirmed  but  pigeon- 
holed to  gather  dust  until  1933.  Then  the 
n.S.  Senate  became  Interested  and  requested 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  study  the 
project.  But  this  came  to  little  or  nothing 
and  it  was  not  xintll  9  years  later  that  the 
project  finally  got  off  the  drawing  board. 
A  fund  of  $100,000  was  finally  raised  in  Sacra- 
mento to  promote  the  project  and  in  1946, 
Congress  finally  authorized  the  deep  channel 
construction  with  local  Interests  furnishing 
the  necessary  rights  of  way  across  the  delta 
lands. 

The  Sacramento- Yolo  Port  District  was  ap- 
proved at  an  election  on  April  15,  1947,  and 
a  $3.75  million  bond  Issue  authorized  2 
years  later.  But  the  Korean  conflict  stopped 
work  and  it  took  Congress  6  long  years,  under 
the  continuous  prodding  of  our  good  friend. 
Congressman  John  E.  Moss,  to  get  the  job 
back  on  the  track  again.  Federal  appropria- 
tions under  Moss's  watchful  eye,  have  varied 
yearly  from  $1.5  million  to  $6  million. 

Most  of  the  construction  Involved  the 
dredging  of  a  channel  30  feet  deep  and  300 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  This  manmade 
channel  leaves  the  Sacramento  River  near 
Rio  Vista  and  cuts  through  the  Yolo  Bypass 
to  Lake  Washington,  a  natural  lake  in  West 
Sacramento  which  has  been  deepened  and 
enlarged  to  provide  a  perfect  turnabout  basin 
for  ocean  going  freighters.  The  channel 
saves  15  miles  in  travel  time  between  Sacra- 
mento and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  elimin- 
ating the  many  narrow  twists  and  turns  In 
the  river  channel  above  Rio  Vista.  Ultra 
modem  terminal  faculties  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Lake  Washington. 

Now  everything  is  In  order  for  the  big  day 
some  time  this  month  when  the  dedication 
ceremonies  will  be  held  probably  at  the  facil- 
ities at  Lake  Washington.  A  delegation  of 
Port  Sacramento  boosters  left  last  month  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  new  Pacific  coast  port,  to 
a  doeen  European  cities,  extolling  the  virtues 
of  Port  Sacramento,  this  deep  sea  harbor 
only  100  miles  up  the  Sacramento  River  from 
the  Golden  Gate.  Foreign  shipping  concerns 
are  being  urged  to  view  the  new  port  and 
take  advantage  of  Its  facilities.  This  in- 
cludes fine  terminals  for  the  bulk  handling 
of  valley  produce  so  that  these  products  can 
be  loaded  by  bulk  into  the  holds  of  the  deep 
sea  freighters. 

Some  idea  of  the  possible  savings  to  valley 
growers  is  the  statement  of  officials  of  the 
Farmers  Rice  Growers  Cooperative  whoae  450 
members  process  a  quarter  of  the  rice  grown 
in  California.  They  expect  to  save  annually 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  when  the  new 
port  facilities  swing  into  action.  They  have 
completed  an  8-year  construction  program  at 
the  port  at  a  cost  of  $3  million  giving  the 
cooperative  one  of  the  most  modern  rice 
processing  plants  in  the  world. 


The  new  port  of  Sacramento,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  dream  of  nearly  half  a  century,  will 
have  stiff  and  vigorous  competition  for 
oceangoing  traffic.  This  competition  will  be 
especially  stiff  from  the  older  Inland  port  at 
Stockton  on  the  San  Joaquin  River,  which 
for  years  has  held  valuable  contacts  with 
oceangoing  freighter  lines.  Stiff  competition 
will  also  come  from  the  established  facilities 
of  many  years  about  San  Francisco  Bay. 

But  the  backers  of  Port  Sacramento  hold 
an  ace  card  In  the  fact  that  the  huge  volume 
of  valley  produce  Is  100  miles  nearer  ocean 
conunerce  than  It  was  t)efore  the  port  was 
built.  They  are  certain  that  the  entire 
fabulously  rich  north  valley  will  look  to  the 
new  port  at  Its  door  through  which  It  will 
siphon  Its  wealth  of  produce  from  farms, 
ranches,  orchards,  mines,  and  forests. 

And  into  such  oaks  do  the  little  acorns 
planted  a  half  century  ago,  grow. 


More  Draini  Like  TVA  Are  What 
Country  Necd$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  BASS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
Include  An  outstanding  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  on  the  TVA: 
More  Drains  Like  TVA  Are  What  Countrt 
Needs 

The  harpies  In  Congress  have  begun  their 
annual  quibbling  over  the  appropriation 
asked  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  TVA  has  asked  Congress  for  $44,284,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  To 
listen  to  the  Goldwaters  and  the  Eisenhowers, 
who  regard  TVA  as  a  hoax  or  as  creeping  so- 
cialism, one  would  think  this  was  a  major 
portion  of  the  Nation's  $99  billion  budget. 

But  a  comparison  of  figures  will  show  what 
an  insignificant  sum  It  Is  when  regarded  in 
the  light  of  returns  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country.  These,  Incidentally,  are  figures 
which  the  enemies  of  TVA  never  pass  along 
to  their  constituents  so  that  TVA  can  be 
judged  fairly  by  the  Americans  it  serves. 

Although  TVA  asks  for  $44  million,  it  will 
be  operating  on  a  budget  of  $427  million. 
The  rest  will  come  from  the  sale  of  electric 
power  and  of  TVA  bonds. 

WhUe  TVA  asks  Congress  for  $44  million 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  has  in  the  past 
fiscal  year  paid  back  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury 
$49  million — Including  repayment  on  prin- 
cipal and  a  retxirn  of  dividend  on  the  re- 
maining appropriations  investment.  Since 
1943,  TVA  has  paid  to  the  Treasury  $397  mil- 
lion, which  Is  almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
major  power  facilities. 

TVA  and  its  power  distributors  also  paid 
out  during  the  past  fiscal  year  $20  million  in 
taxes — or  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

Instead  of  the  $44  million  which  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  existing  expansion.  Con- 
gress should  be  considering  the  appropria- 
tion of  much  more  to  get  started  on  vitally 
needed  new  expansion  projects  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

The  money  asked  Is  required  to  continue 
construction  of  the  Beech  River  tributary 
development  project  In  west  Tennessee,  to 
continue  construction  on  Melton  Hill  Dam 
and  rehabUltate  chemical  facilities  at  Wilson 
Dam. 

But  In  addition  to  these.  Congress  needs 
to  make  funds  available  to  TVA  to  get  started 
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on  numerous  other  tributary  development 
projects  such  as  the  Elk  River  and  Duck 
River,  and  to  begin  early  development  of  the 
Between  the  Lakes  Park  on  Barkley  and  Ken- 
tucky Lakes. 

TVA  obviously  Is  held  In  higher  regard  In 
Washington  now  than  It  was  during  the  do- 
nothing  administration  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. But  still  this  regard  has  not  been 
properly  translated  Into  action  that  will  de- 
velop the  potential  of  the  valley  as  it  should 
be. 

In  his  observance  of  TVA's  30th  anniver- 
sary at  Muscle  Shoals  in  May,  President  Ken- 
nedy noted  that  "there  are  those  who  say 
that  the  TVA  has  finished  Its  Job  and  out- 
lived its  challenge. 

"But  all  the  essential  roles  of  TVA  remain, 
their  Importance  Increasing  as  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  area's  atomic  energy,  military 
and  commercial  activities  increase  •   •   •. 

"In  short,  the  work  of  TVA  will  never  be 
over."  There  was  a  time  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years  when  there  was  a  question  about 
this  point. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  some  Con- 
gressmen can  justify  their  views  of  economy 
by  voting  billions  for  foreign  aid  and  then 
bickering  over  a  few  million  for  TVA.  The 
foreign  aid  program,  undoubtedly,  has  done 
a  lot  of  good.  But  it  Is  doubtful  If  it  has 
done  more  In  any  country  to  sharpen  the 
Image  of  American  democracy  than  TVA  has 
done  by  staying  home  and  playing  host  to 
thousands  of  foreign  visitors  each  year. 

Visitors  from  every  country  regard  TVA 
as  a  model  of  a  free  people's  cooperative  effort 
with  the  Government.  And  It  Is  the  Influ- 
ence this  has  had  In  their  countries  that 
always  occupies  their  attention — not  the 
arms  and  munitions  sent  abroad  by  this 
country. 

It  Is  strange  that  the  one  appropriation 
Congress  can  make  with  a  return  of  the 
money  guaranteed  Is  the  one  that  causes  the 
most  nonsensical  debate.  With  hardly  a 
qualm,  It  pours  millions  Into  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  highways  with  never  a  cent  to  be 
returned.  But  when  a  TVA  appropriation 
comes  up — one  In  which  the  money  even- 
tually will  be  returned — many  Congressmen 
seem  to  regard  It  as  a  "drain  on  the  taxpayer." 

Congress  would  serve  the  people  better  If  It 
looked  for  more  "drains  "  of  this  type. 


Our  Water  Sapply 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Mr.  A.  D.  Willard,  Jr.,  president  of 
WQAC  radio  station,  Augusta.  Qa..  pre- 
sented an  editorial  to  his  radio  audience 
on  our  water  supply.  I  feel  that  It  should 
reach  an  even  wider  audience  through 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Editorial    bt    A.    D.    Willard.    Jr. — WGAC, 
April   29    and    30,    1963 

We  believe  that  our  lawmakers  in  Wash- 
ington think  too  little  about  economy,  but 
when  their  minds  do  turn  In  that  direction, 
their  thinking  is  sometimes  sadly  misplaced. 

There  is  the  matter  of  our  water  supply, 
for  Instance.  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  a  Re- 
pubUcan  from  Colorado,  has  been  leading  a 
fight  In  the  Senate  to  reduce  a  bill  that 
woiUd  authorize  some  $30  million  a  year  for 
water  research.    We  are  glad  to  note  that  bis 


fight  appears  to  be  unsuccessful  and  that  the 
money  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  country  has  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of 
oil,  plenty  of  steel;  in  fact,  plenty  of  every- 
thing but  water.  In  places  along  the  gvilf 
coast  In  Texas  and  in  many  of  the  far  West- 
ern States,  the  matter  of  water  supply  Is  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  this  age. 

A  Congressman  from  California  once  re- 
marked In  Washington  that  If  his  State  had 
a  water  supply  equal  to  that  of  Georgia  the 
wealth  of  his  people  wovild  become  un- 
bounded. He  said  a  lack  of  water  was  stifling 
both  agriculture  and  Industry  and  that  the 
Nation  should  spend  millions  If  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  distillation  of  sea  water. 

And  now,  strangely  enough,  we  And  a 
Senator  who  is  opposed  to  spending  a  mod- 
est sum  for  the  promotion  of  the  Nation's 
water  resoiuces.  The  time  may  come,  unless 
something  Is  done  to  better  our  water  situa- 
tion, when  we  would  be  wlUlng  to  even 
spend  billions  of  dollars  to  Insure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water. 

In  Anderson  Coxinty,  over  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  Industry  has  been  seriously  han- 
dicapped for  lack  of  water,  the  svim  of 
$800,000  has  been  set  up  to  finance  a  water 
commission  whose  duty  wUl  be  to  make  pro- 
vision for  making  water  available  In  such 
quantity  as  is  needed.  Ultimately,  that 
county  hopes  to  pipe  its  water  from  Hartwell 
Lake. 

No,  Senator,  there  are  too  many  other  ways 
for  your  august  body  to  economize.  Do  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  giving  the  people  all  the 
water  they  need. 


Moderation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger's  Saturday,  July  6,  1963, 
edition. 

This  editorial  is  very  timely  and  It 
expresses  the  grave  concern  that  is  on 
the  minds  of  every  responsible  public 
official  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
threat  of  a  march  on  the  Capitol  by 
100,000  persons  offers  many  problems.  I 
certainly  hope  that  in  the  coming  weeks 
that  cooler  heads  will  prevail,  and  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  conduct  its  busi- 
ness in  an  atmosphere  of  calmness  where 
laws  can  be  enacted  for  all  the  people 
with  justice  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Moderation  Needed 

If  the  United  States  is  to  solve  its  racial 
problem  without  serious  eruptions  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  the  extremists  of  both 
white  and  Negro  factions  must  be  kept  under 
control. 

The  racial  problem  admittedly  is  an  emo- 
tional Issue  for  many  whites  and  many 
Negroes.  Tet  this  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  emotion;  It  will  take  a  lot  of  common- 
sense,  calm  moderation,  patience  and  In- 
telligence. If  emotions  are  allowed  to  rule, 
this  country  is  headed  for  serious  trouble. 

In  Chicago,  Incidents  at  a  clvU  rights 
rally  on  the  Fourth  of  July  plainly  showed 


the  danger  of  not  keeping  extremists  under 
control.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  Injured, 
although  the  situation  was  tense  and  the 
rally  could  have  turned  into  a  nasty  riot. 

Prior  to  the  rally,  a  large  demonstration 
parade  was  led  by  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  Both  events  were  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  as  part  of  its  annual 
convention. 

At  the  rally,  Mayor  Daley  was  booed  from 
the  platform.  '  Demonstrators  carrying  plac- 
ards denouncing  blm  pushed  to  the  front 
of  the  audience.  A  Negro  clergyman,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackson,  president  of  the 
National  (Negro)  Baptist  Convention,  was 
booed  loudly  when  he  tried  to  speak  and 
was  withdrawn  as  a  speaker.  As  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Jackson  started  to  leave,  a  group 
of  Negroes  ran  after  him  shouting:  "Kill 
him!  Kill  him!"  The  clergyman  was  res- 
cued by  ushers. 

Mayor  Daley  is  recognized  as  a  liberal 
and  has  had  a  good  record  in  racial  matters. 
As  evidence  of  his  good  will  toward  the 
NAACP,  he  had  led  the  demonstrtaion  march 
before  the  rally.  However,  the  mayor  had 
aroused  the  anger  of  Negroes  a  few  days 
before  the  rally  when  he  told  the  opening 
session  of  the  NAACP  convention  that  there 
were  no  Negro  ghettos  in  Chicago. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Jackson  Incurred  the 
wrath  of  Negro  extremists  by  opposing  a 
planned  march  on  Washington  to  coincide 
with  the  congressional  debate  on  President 
Kennedy's  civil  rights  program.  The  wisdom 
of  this  proposed  march  on  Washington  is 
questioned  by  many  because  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  violence. 

The  NAACP  leadership,  composed  of  mod- 
erates like  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  reportedly  was  dismayed  and  shocked  at 
the  militant  actions  of  the  crowd  at  the  rally. 

Obviously,  the  rowdy  elements  In  the 
crowd  were  allowed  to  act  without  restraint, 
and  It  was  fortunate  that  no  violence 
occurred.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  was  In- 
sufficient police  protection  at  the  rally  to 
control  these  extremists.  This  was  a  grave 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  city  officials  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  the  peace. 

Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  who  was  allowed  to  speak  at  the 
rally,  warned  the  Negroes  to  be  extremely 
carefxil  In  the  coming  months  not  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  provoked  by  their  oppo- 
nents Into  committing  physical  violence  that 
could  be  turned  against  them.  He  stressed 
the  need  for  self-control  and  group  disci- 
pline. 

In  view  of  the  explosive  nature  of  this  Is- 
sue, It  Lb  Imperative  that  the  extremists  of 
both  the  whites  and  the  Negroes  should  not 
be  allowed  to  control  the  situation.  Ade- 
quate police  protection  shoiild  be  supplied 
during  civil  rights  demonstrations. 

Moderate  Negro  and  white  leaders  must 
exercise  their  leadership.  The  extremists 
and  their  emotions  must  be  kept  imder  tight 
control,  while  the  Nation  Is  seeking  a  solu- 
tion to  this  difficult  and  dangerous  Issue. 


Proposed  Wa|:e  Hour  RejnlatioDS 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  months  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
wording   of  proposed  regulations  con- 
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cerning  executive  and  administrative 
employees  under  wage  and  hour  law. 
Mr.  Clarence  T.  Lundquist,  Administra- 
tor, Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
has  Just  advised  me  as  follows : 

Propoaed  regulations  concerning  executive 
and  administrative  employees  under  wage 
and  hour  law  being  sent  to  Federal  Register 
for  publication  In  next  few  days,  with  op- 
portunity to  comment  thereon  for  30  days 
after  publication.  The  proposed  regulations 
will  not  contain  footnote  concerning  man- 
agement trainees,  but  If  substantial  Interest 
Is  expressed  in  the  30-day  period  In  regard 
to  management  trainees,  we  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  scheduling  quickly  a 
bearing,  giving  labor  and  management  full 
opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

In  view  of  the  particular  interest  in 
the  proposed  regulations,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  the  importance 
of  timely  comment  thereon,  and  call  to 
their  attention  that  such  comments 
should  be  sent  to  the  Department  within 
30  days  following  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 


Pete  Ptscek   Reports  ob  His 
WashinftoB" 


'We«k  ia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other of  the  students  to  participate  in 
the  "Week  in  Washington"  program 
which  my  oflQce  sponsors  to  give  college 
students  a  better  understanding  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics,  was  Mr.  Pete  Pta- 
cek  of  Webster  City.  Iowa,  a  student  at 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Ptacek  was  my  guest  during  the 
week  of  June  9  to  15.  He  has  submitted 
a  report  on  his  activities  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  Mr.  Ptacek's  report  in 
the  Ai^^endlx  of  the  Record  : 

Jvm  17.  1963. 
Thz  Ckntkb  fob  Education  in  Polttics. 
Division  of  Special  Services, 
lotoa  City,  Iowa. 

DXAR  Sjmb:  The  following  is  a  report  on 
my  week  in  Washington,  spent  the  week  of 
June  9-15.  Moat  of  it  will  be  a  day-by-day 
account  of  my  activities. 

On  the  first  day.  Monday,  the  highlight  was 
the  debating  witnessed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Golowatxk  and  a  Democrat 
who  I  tlilnk  was  WnxiAMS  debated  the  right 
to  work  Issue,  and  later  the  same  Democrat 
Introduced  and  argued  for  a  bQl  to  help  the 
transient  workers. 

On  Tuesday  we  were  given  a  briefing  on  the 
legislative  reference  service  Uiat  Is  provided 
for  Congressmen,  and  then  a  tour  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
learn  of  the  variety  of  helpful  services  that 
are  provided  for  the  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators. We  then  had  a  luncheon  with  Con- 
gressmen Smith  and  Schwzngcl  and  reporter 
Clark  MoUenlioff.  The  discussion  that  en- 
sued among  the  three  of  them  was  very  en- 
Ughtening.  After  the  Ixincbeon  Mr.  Schwkn- 
GBL  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the  Capitol,  and  we 
were  Introduced  to  parts  of  it  I'm  stu%  we 


never  would  have  been  able  to  see  In  any 
other  way  In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  a  con- 
cert, and  then  took  In  various  historical  land- 
marks. 

The  next  day  we  were  given  a  briefing  by  a 
State  Department  official.  I  was  heartened 
to  see  the  Intelligence  and  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  this  Individual,  and  I  hope  there 
are  a  lot  more  people  of  his  caliber  working 
In  the  Departnfient.  We  had  luncheon  with 
the  two  administrative  assistants.  Mr.  Band- 
Btra  and  Mr.  Charles  Preburg.  Again,  the 
conversation  was  very  Interesting.  In  the 
afternoon  we  witnessed  a  very  good  debate 
In  the  House  on  a  renewal  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Assistance  Act.  which  was  de- 
feated later  In  the  day. 

Thursday,  after  visiting  Democratic  na- 
tional headquarters,  we  saw  some  very  In- 
teresting events  on  the  floors  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  On  the  House  side  was 
an  excellent  debate  on  the  proposed  renewal 
of  the  Excise  Tax  (emergency)  Act.  Early 
In  the  afternoon  on  the  Senate  side.  I  saw  a 
Republican  attacking  the  foreign  policy  that 
Kennedy  had  announced  .the  Monday  before. 
Later,  I  got  In  on  the  last  part  of  a  long 
speech  by  Senator  Mobse.  In  which  he  was 
attacking  military  aid  to  the  European  coun- 
tries that  can  afford  to  pay  more  of  It  them- 
selves. Senators  Long  and  Chubch  gave 
Mosas  some  brief  help  while  I  was  watching. 

After  a  tour  of  the  White  House  early 
Friday  morning.  I  saw  what  was  perhaps  the 
highlight  of  the  week  for  me.  This  was  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ques- 
tioning flrst  United  Press  International  and 
then  the  op>erator  of  an  editorial  writing 
service.  It  was  shocking  to  see  revealed  the 
facts  that  showed  that  In  effect  the  UPI  had 
been  serving  as  an  Information  gathering 
agent  of  foreign  governments  In  recent  years. 
The  Implications  of  this  were  revealed  clearly 
by  Committee  Chairman  Ftti.bbioht.  Later 
in  the  day  we  saw  the  Oovernment  printing 
service.  In  the  evening  we  viewed  the  Flag 
Day  ceremonies  in  the  Capitol,  at  which 
Congressman  Schwzngkl  spoke,  and  then 
viewed  various  displays  and  documents  with- 
in the  National  Archives  Building. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  wonderful 
cooperation  and  hospitality  that  was  shown 
to  Lee  Roy  and  myself  by  Congressman 
SCHWENGEL.  Congressman  Smith,  and  Mr. 
ScHWENCEL's  Staff.  They  helped  us  to  see 
the  most  Important  things  and  made  us  feel 
very  welcome.  They  were  always  ready  to 
take  time  off  from  their  busy  schedules  to 
give  us  the  needed  aid. 
Sincerely, 

Pm  Ptacek. 


Catholic  War  Veterans  Honor  Confress- 
man  Rodino 
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Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
recognition  has  been  made  of  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  a  fellow  Member 
of  Congress,  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
bringing  It  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 
I  am  sure  that  we  all  share  my  feelings 
in  congratulating  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  RoDiNo],  who  was  recently  honored 
by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  that 
esteemed  organization  held  in  Atlantic 


City  during  June  7,  8,  and  9,  1963,  the 
State  commander  presented  awards  be- 
stowed for  service  rendered  "for  God,  for 
country,  and  for  home."  the  highest  hon- 
ors bestowed  by  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans. Our  colleague  was  cited  for  his 
achievements  in  the  area  specified  as  "for 
home." 

We  in  the  Congress  are  particularly 
aware  of  the  efforts  of  our  colleague  to 
unite  families  and  to  further  Interna- 
tional cooperation  and  F>eace  and,  I  am 
sure,  heartily  endorse  the  choice  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans. 

In  addition,  Peter  W.  Rodlno  III,  the 
Congressman's  young  son,  received  a 
special  award  for  his  "Little  People  to 
Little  People"  program.  As  we  know, 
father  and  son  jointly  are  developing  this 
program,  a  project  designed  to  promote 
letters  of  friendship  among  the  children 
of  the  world,  which  has  been  mentioned 
and  encouraged  previously  by  Members 
of  this  body.  This  worthwhile  program 
offers  much  potential  for  future  interna- 
tional cooperation  by  establishing  per- 
sonal contacts  and  friendships  where  Ig- 
norance and  prejudice  previously  existed. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  offer  my  en- 
couragement to  the  continuing  progress 
of  the  "little  people"  program  and  re- 
peat my  congratulations  to  my  good 
friend  as  the  recipient  of  such  an  honor 
from  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 


Negro  Attorney  Says  Integration 
Irrelevant 
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Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
above  the  hysterical  cries  of  the  racists 
who  have  hypnotized  themselves  into 
l>elieving  that  all  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Negro  race  will  l>e  solved  once  It  can  be 
mixed  with  the  white  race,  there  has  come 
a  statement  from  a  young  Nepro  attorney 
in  Birmingham  which  says  what  we  who 
l)elieve  in  the  orderly  and  peaceful  sepa- 
ration of  the  races  have  said  for  years. 

His  statement  that  the  current  drive 
to  mix  the  races  will  destroy  rather  than 
create  pride  and  dignity  in  the  Negro 
is  like  the  proverbial  breath  of  fresh  air 
in  the  fetid  atmosphere  created  by  the 
professional  racist  agitators.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  his  stand  that  Negroes 
forget  about  integration  and  develop 
their  own  talents  and  resources. 

The  Associated  Press  story  as  it  ap- 
r>eared  in  the  Shreveport  Journal  is  as 
follows: 

Negko    Attorney   Says    Integration    Irecle- 
VANT  TO  Progress  or  Race 

Bat  M  INGHAM. — A  young  Negro  attorney 
said  racial  Integration  Is  Irrelevant  to  the 
progress  of  his  race  and  that  current  clvU 
rights  campaigns  "destroy  rather  than  create 
pride  and  dignity  In  the  Negro." 

Desegregation  drives  such  as  the  one  here 
have  done  nothing  to  Improve  the  Negro, 
said  the  attorney,  37-year-old  Donald  War- 
den, of  Oakland.  Oallf. 
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Warden  Is  president  of  the  Afro-American 
Association,  a  new  movement  aimed  at  self- 
Improvement  of  the  Negro.  He  came  to  Bir- 
mingham to  set  up  a  chapter  of  his  orga- 
nization. 

He  Issued  a  debate  challenge  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  one  of  the  Integration 
leaders  who  have  pushed  the  drive  in 
Birmingham. 

GOING   TO    COURT 

"And  next  time  an  integration  campaign 
starts.  I'm  going  to  court  for  an  injunction 
against  the  leaders  to  prevent  them  from 
collecting  money  from  the  masses  of  the 
people  unless  they  admit  it  isn't  going  to 
benefit  the  people,"  he  said. 

Warden  said  desegregation  benefits  only 
the  middle  class  Negro  who  wants  to  dis- 
associate himself  from  the  lower  class  Negro. 

He  said  his  plan  was  to  create  jobs,  empha- 
size education,  and  vocational  training. 

COULDN'T    ArrORO    IT 

"If  the  downtown  lunch  counters  are 
desegregated,"  Warden  said,  "the  bulk  of  Bir- 
mingham's black  community  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  a  50-cent  hamburger." 

"Why  not  put  up  a  factory  that  would 
create  a  hundred  jobs?" 

"In  terms  of  financing,  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  demonstrations — on  bonding 
people  out  of  Jail — could  have  opened  up 
factories  with  200  to  300  Jobs," 

Warden  proposes  that  Negroes  forget  about 
integration  and,  through  pooling  their  re- 
sources develop  an  economic  structure  of 
their  own. 


Fonr  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Million  More 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loud 
"hurrahs"  of  the  recently  observed  In- 
dependence Day  still  ring  In  our  ears  as 
I  ask  the  consent  of  my  colleagues  to 
insert  a  timely  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  This  editorial  was  car- 
ried in  the  Harvard,  111.,  Herald,  July  4, 
1963. 

Founded  in  1887,  the  Harvard  Herald 
acquired  and  merged  with  the  Harvard 
Independent,  which  was  founded  in  1865, 
In  1924.  The  editor  and  publisher  is 
Lowell  A.  Nye. 

Well  prepared,  and  quabfled  for  em- 
ployment with  the  Nation's  largest  and 
most  widely  quoted  dailies,  Lowell  Nye 
remains  a  country  editor  because  of  his 
devotion  to  his  country,  his  family,  and 
his  community.  To  him,  the  Harvard 
Herald  is  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  he 
gives  it  depth  and  devotion.  Through  its 
columns  he  brings  the  world  and  its  fac- 
ets, the  Nation  and  its  Issues,  the  com- 
munity and  its  Joys  and  sorrows  to  his 
readers.  "Management"  and  "slanted" 
are  utterly  foreign  to  his  editorial  poli- 
cies.   I  commend  his  csmdor: 

FOtTR    HUNDRID    AND    PirTT-nVI    MILLION 

Mors 

There  Is  still  some  sort  of  hypnotic  haze 
over  the  UB.  Senate.  That  body's  behavior 
last  week  when  it  came  to  the  so-called  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  which  has 
charge  of  doling  out  fimds  for  depressed 
areas  of  the  Nation,  is  beyond  understand- 
ing.    The  Senate  voted  65  to  SO  to  give  the 


ARA  $465  million  more  when  the  agency 
ootild  not  tise  $264  million  previoiisly  voted 
to  It. 

Svu'ely  our  own  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who 
championed  this  bill  in  the  flrst  place  Is  in 
a  hypocritical  position.  He  pleads  for  econ- 
omy on  the  one  hand  and  then  steers  this 
wasteful  appropriation  tlirough  to  success- 
ful passage  on  the  other. 

The  ARA  program,  supposed  to  come  up 
with  federally  financed  projects  that  will 
reduce  unemplo3rment,  has  achieved  one  Job- 
making  result  that  we  can  expect  from  all 
bureaucrats.  The  ARA  has  already  added 
522  employees  to  the  Federal  payroll  in  try- 
ing to  administer  these  funds. 

The  House  has  voted  209  to  204  to  kill 
this  new  ARA  appropriation.  Now  that  the 
Senate  has  Its  day.  the  bill  goes  back  to  the 
House  for  reconsideration. 

All  over  the  country  there  is  a  cry  for  get- 
ting the  Federal  Government  out  of  private 
enterprise.  Witness  the  recent  wheat  farmer 
vote.  But  the  U.S.  Senate  doesnt  under- 
stand the  country's  mood.  It  is  in  some  sort 
of  hypnotic  haze.  If  Paul  Dotjglas  Is  the 
skilled  hypnotist,  we  could  wish  he  would 
practice  his  art  in  some  place  other  than  the 
taxpayer's    arena. 

We  can  only  hope  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives again  votes  "No." 


Shortcomings   in    Poblic   Affairs    of   the 
GoYemment 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently we  find  the  columnists  of  various 
papers  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  affairs  of  Government  In  such  a  way 
as  to  dramatize  the  shortcomings  as  In 
the  case  of  a  column  by  Terrence 
O 'Flaherty  In  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle on  July  2  and  the  one  by  George 
Dixon  In  the  Washington  Post  of  July  5. 

Both  columns  follow: 
[From    the   San    Francisco   Chronicle, 
J\ily  2,  1963) 

I  Found  Adventure 
(By  Terrence  O'Flaherty) 

Television's  newest  adventure  series,  "Bold 
Journey"  starring  Jack  Kennedy,  has  been 
playing  on  all  three  networks  for  the  past 
10  days,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  tiie 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  season's 
most  expensive  stmuner  replacements  so 
naturally  only  the  American  taxpayer  could 
be  expected  to  foot  the  bill. 

The  opening  episode  was  titled  "Big  Jack 
in  Berlin" — the  one  with  the  surprise  end- 
ing where  he  sacrificed  all  the  Amerl(»n 
cities.  This  was  a  strong  start  and  it  wa/in't 
likely  that  the  episodes  to  follow  could  top 
such  a  finale.     And   they  didn't. 

Others  were:  "Jack  at  the  Wall,"  ".Tack 
Goes  Home"  or  "Did  Your  Grandfather  Come 
From  Ireland?"  plus  "Jack  in  England"  and 
"Jack  at  the  Vatican."  Yet  to  come:  "Jack 
Flies  Back"  and  "Home  Again  Hyannls  Port." 

In  all  cases  the  star  was  poised,  handsome, 
forceful  and  he  knew  his  lines.  The  tpon- 
sors  were  undoubtedly  pleased,  althougli  the 
audience  ratings  are  still  to  be  revealed.  Cer- 
tainly the  "studio"  audience  liked  the  pro- 
grams immensely. 

Despite  the  variety  of  locale  there  Is  a 
sameness  about  the  scenery.    The  airport  in 


Berlin  locriu  like  the  one  in  Ireland  which 
looks  like  the  one  in  Rome.  One  might  sus- 
pect the  whole  series  was  filmed  on  the  back 
lot  at  MGM.  There  is  also  a  sameness  about 
the  automobiles.  According  to  my  box  score. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  seen  Getting  Out  of  Cars: 
27  times;  Getting  Into  Cars:  46  times.  As 
Gertrude  Stein  would  say:  "A  car  is  a  car 
is  a  car." 

One  therefore  wonders  why  the  star  and 
crew  were  flown  so  far  and  wide  for  foreign 
locales.  There  are  plenty  of  foreign  extras 
available  through  Central  Casting,  Holly- 
wood. 

One  memorable  episode  in  the  series  oc- 
CTirred  when  Jack  was  greeted  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  (or  was  it  Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer?) at  the  airport  in  London  (or  was  it 
Ireland?)  and  spoke  to  the  crowds  of  Italians 
(or  were  they  Germans?)  and  they  all  agreed 
that  his  visit  to  England  (or  was  it  Ireland?) 
was  the  greatest  thing  to  happen  to  them 
since  they  were  liberated  from  the  Nazis  (or 
was  it  the  English?). 

There  is  one  line  that  I  wish  the  writer 
had  put  into  the  script  somewhere  in  the 
series:  the  financlsJ  aid  that  has  been — and 
is  still  being  given  generously  to  all  our 
friends  and  enemies  overseas  came — and  is 
still  coming — out  of  the  dally  paychecks  of 
all  Americans,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young. 

Unfortunately  J>99  Europeans  out  of  1,000 
think  that  It  comes  from  a  hole  in  the  ground 
somewhere  near  Fort  Knox  and  it  was  some- 
thing we  could  easily  do  without. 

IFrcMn  the  Washington  Post,  July  5,  1963] 
Tours  Anontmous 
(By  George  Dlxon) 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. — There  are  more  press 
agents  and  press  agents'  photographers  per 
square  foot  along  this  strip  of  air  ( and  other- 
wise) conditioned  desert  than  any  place  else 
on  earth.  Periodically  they  go  nuts  with 
frustration  on  mders  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment In  Washington. 

Foreign  chiefs  of  state,  who  would  be  good 
for  front  page  spreads  In  most  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  world,  keep  dropping  Into  Las 
Vegas  to  do  things  they  wouldn't  dare  do  at 
home — but  if  they  request  anonymity  they 
get  it. 

Oiir  State  Department  snatches  the  ball- 
point pens  out  of  the  hands  of  the  press 
agents  and  the  cameras  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  photogs. 

The  entrepreneurs  of  the  Las  Vegas  flesh- 
pots  have  entered  into  an  effective  working 
compact  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
to  keep  visiting  foreign  leaders  nameless 
during  their  stay  here,  if  they  wish  to  be 
nameless. 

If  the  renowned  guests  desire  some  kind 
of  identity  wherewith  to  make  covert  con- 
tacts of  one  sort  or  another,  they  can  request 
the  fieshpot-State  Department  combo  to  fur- 
nish them  with  an  Incognito,  or  an  alias. 

The  State  Department  furnishes  this  price- 
less service  through  an  apparatus  I  never 
heard  of  until  now.  It  carries  the  impres- 
sive name  of  Governmental  AfTairs  Institute, 
and  operates  from  a  lavish  setup  at  1726 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  on  Washington's 
embassy  row.  If  you  happen  to  be  a  foreign 
king  or  queen  and  want  to  go  hlghjlnksing 
on  tin  cuff.  Just  give  It  a  call. 

I  would  never  suggest  it  was  deliberate, 
but  in  adopting  the  name  of  Governmental 
Affairs  Institute  it  could  convey  the  impres- 
sion to  the  untutored  that  It  was  connected 
with  the  UJ3.  Government.  But  no,  it's  a 
private  concern. 

The  Government  has  <xxly  one  connection 
with  It,  purely  nominal.  It's  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Institute's  only  exutomer,  and 
through  you,  my  taxpaylng  pais.  pay»  all  the 
bUls. 

The  foreign  digrnitarles  toiir  this  country, 
and  even  when  they  come  to  Las  Vegas,  It's 
on  our  tab. 
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The  way  they're  routed  pUee  up  the  big- 
gest possible  travel  bill.  Let's  take  the  typi- 
cal Tlslt  of  a  ruler  from  the  Par  East: 

Hel  booked  acroee  the  Pacific  to  San  Pran- 
oUco.  then  across  oiir  continent  to  New  York. 
Then  to  Washington,  often  to  be  a  guest  of 
President  Kennedy  at  Blair  House.  After 
Washington  comes  this  crisscross  bookings: 

Back  to  New  York,  to  Chicago,  to  Cleve- 
land, to  Boston,  to  Detroit,  to  Houston,  to 
Dallas,  to  Los  Angeles,  to  San  PrancUco,  to 
Sacramento  (they  ail  want  to  see  Gov.  Pat 
Brown),  to  Denver,  to  Las  Vegas  (which  U 
m^— «ng  from  the  published  Itinerary),  to 
Los  Angeles,  to  Seattle,  to  San  Pranclsco. 
to  Honolulu — and  back  home. 

This  free  service  Is  for  top  pollUcos.  Two 
other  private  concerns  are  under  contract 
to  the  State  Department  to  cvifl-rlde  stu- 
dents, teachers,  culturallsts.  and  such.  The 
Institute  for  International  Education  han- 
dles scholars.  I  don't  dare  let  myself  con- 
jecture too  wildly  about  the  remaining  one, 
the  Experiment  for  International  Living. 
Uaybe  It's  for  venturesome  forelgno-s  who 
want  to  experiment? 

The  Oovernment  Affairs  Institute  provides 
by  far  the  most  luxurious  service.  If  the 
visiting  nabob  desires  a  personal  shepb«'d. 
the  OAI  gets  him  an  escort  ofBcer  from  the 
8tat«  Department.  The  escort  officer  pro- 
tects him  from  any  poeslble  discovery  by 
the  press  when  they  get  to  Las  Vegas. 

This  latter  service  Is  especially  appreciated 
tf  the  visiting  ruler  Is  also  the  religious  leader 
back  home. 

The  head  of  church  and  state  can  thus 
anonymously  savor  the  attractions  oif  Las 
Vegas— and  still  maintain  his— or  her — na- 
tional Image  of  being  death  on  booze,  gam- 
bling, and  dolls  who  are  not  draped  all  over— 
sometimes  Including  the  kisser. 


Naclcar  S«bmarine  Laonchiiif  Speeches 
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Mi.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  22 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  American 
know-how  was  Illustrated  In.  graphic 
fashion.  On  that  day  four  nuclear  sub- 
marines were  launched,  three  on  the  east 
coast  and  one  on  the  west  coast.  They 
were  the  Tecumseh,  the  Flasher,  the 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  Daniel  Boone. 

The  Tecumseh  sind  the  Flasher  were 
launched  at  Oroton.  Conn.  I  had  a  par- 
ticular Interest  in  this  ceremony  because 
my  wife,  Inez,  was  sponsor  of  the  Tecum- 
seh. Mrs.  Paul  B.  Pay,  Jr..  wife  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  spon- 
sor of  the  Flasher.  Joint  ceremonies 
were  held  and  the  launches  of  the  two 
submarines  were  simultaneous. 

Participating  in  the  launching  of  the 
Tecumseh  were  Mr.  J.  William  Jones.  Jr., 
president,  General  Dynamics.  Electric 
Boat:  Rear  Adm.  Lawson  P.  Ramage. 
USN,  deputy  commander.  Submarine 
Force  Atlantic  Fleet;  and  Senator  John 
O.  Pastori.  Participating  in  the  launch- 
ing of  the  FUuiher  were  Mr.  Roger  Lewis, 
president.  Qer  eral  Dsmamlcs  Corp. ;  Rear 
Adm.  William  A.  Brockett.  USN.  chief. 
Bureau  of  Ships;  and  Vice  Adm.  Elton  W. 
Grenfell.  USN,  commander,  Submarine 
Force  Atlantic  Fleet. 


It  is  my  privilege  to  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  RxcoRD  the  statements  made 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  as  follows: 

"TXCUMSKH"    LAnNCKING    SPECCHES 
EKMAEKS    BT    MX.    JOITXS 

Mrs.  Slkes.  Senator  Pastore.  Admiral 
Ranukge.  Representative  Slkes,  Navy  friends, 
and  friends  of  the  Navy  and  Electric  Boat, 
on  behalf  of  our  more  than  Ifl.OOO  employees, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
here  on  this  beautiful  day  for  the  launching 
of  our  ninth  PolarU  submarine,  the 
Tecumseh. 

You  wUl  be  Interested  to  know  that  Jerome 
Shawnee  and  his  family,  who  drove  all  the 
way  from  Tulsa.  Okla..  Is  with  us  today. 
He  Is  the  chief  of  the  Shawnee  Tribe  and 
will  ride  the  Tecumseh  down  the  ways. 

This  Is  an  especially  proud  day  for  Electric 
Boat  and  the  US.  Navy  because  before  the 
sun  has  set  today  four  nuclear  submarines 
will  have  been  launched.  If  you  will  permit 
me.  sort  of  a  grand  slam  homer  for  the 
forces  of  freedom. 

We  at  Electric  Boat  are  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  Important  occasion  by 
launching  two  of  the  four  submarines — the 
Tecumseh.  a  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine 
which  you  are  witnessing,  and  In  our  south 
yard  the  Flasher,  an  attack-type  submarine. 
It  Is  our  plan  to  launch  these  two  submarines 
at  the  same  time  and  at  this  moment.  Roger 
Lewis,  president  of  General  Dynamics.  Is 
handling  the  ceremonies  In  the  south  yard. 

In  launching  these  ships,  however,  we 
leave  the  making  of  significant  records  to 
those  dedicated  submariners  who  will  soon 
take  them  to  sea  with  the  serious  mission  of 
keeping  the  peace.  The  very  best  efforts  of 
the  designers  and  shipbuilders  can  only  be- 
gin to  approach  the  level  of  performance 
turned  In  by  the  men  of  our  submarine  force. 

Again,  let  me  say  how  pleased  we  are  to 
have  you  all  with  us  today. 

TELEGRAM    FROM    VICE  ADM.    R.  Q.   RICKOVEX 

I  regret  circumstances  prevent  me  from 
attending  the  launching  of  Flasher  and  Te- 
cumseh. Please  extend  my  warm  regards  to 
all  those  Electric  Boat  personnel  who  con- 
tributed to  this  event. 

H.  O.   RiCKOVEB, 

Vice  Admiral,  U.S.N. 

PHESENTING  THE  SPONSOR 

Our  sponsc*  for  the  Tecumseh  is  Mrs.  Rob- 
bert  Slkes.  of  Laurel  Hill.  Fla.  She  Is  the 
wife  of  Representative  Robert  Sixeb.  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  who  we  are  hon- 
ored to  have  here  on  the  platform  today. 

Mrs.  Slkes  Is  obviously  a  very  active  wom- 
an In  civic  affairs.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
Congressional  Wives  Club,  the  Woman's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club  of  Washington,  D.C., 
a  member  of  the  Florida  State  Society,  and 
Is  a  past  president  of  that  organization.  I 
am  honored  to  present  to  you  our  graclotis 
sponsor.  Mrs.  Slkes. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ADMIRAL  RAMAGE 

We  are  especially  happy  to  have  with  us 
today  one  of  the  Navy's  top  submariners, 
one  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  the  submarine  force.  He  has  a  most 
enviable  record  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. During  World  War  n  a  grateful  Na- 
tion bestowed  on  him  Its  highest  decoration, 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  In  bis  present  poet  as  deputy 
commander.  Submarine  Force.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
and  has  done  so  well.  In  fact,  that  he  has 
received  a  well-deserved  promotion  which, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  wUl  take  him  from  this 
area.  He  has  been  promoted  to  vice  admiral 
as  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Fleet  Operations  and  Readiness.  It  Is  my 
great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Adm.  Law- 
son  P.  Ramage. 

REMARKS  BT  ADMIRAL  RAMAGE 

Mrs.  Slkes.  Senate^'  Pastore.  Mr.  Jones, 
this  Is  truly  a  day  to  remember.    To  all  of 


us  the  launching  of  this  great  ship  Tecumseh 
has  some  special  personal  significance. 

To  our  wonderful  sponsor  let  me  say  how 
pleased  and  honored  we  are  to  have  you 
with  us  on  this  occasion. 

To  Mr.  Jones  and  everyone  In  the  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  congratulations  and  the  Navy's 
appreciation  for  this  and  the  many  other 
great  contributions  you  are  making  to  our 
growing  submarine  force.  You  all  are  In- 
deed  longstanding  memt>ers   of   the   family. 

To  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Tecumseh's  blue  and  gold  crews  I  know  how 
proud  you  are  to  be  assigned  to  this  fine  new 
ship — we  all  wish  you  every  success  In  fitting 
out  and  In  the  fulfillment  of  your  ultimate 
mission. 

To  all  of  us.  what  we  see  here  today  repre- 
sents the  results  of  the  highest  coordination 
between  the  designers,  builders,  suppliers, 
and  operators. 

It  represents  the  highest  motivation  and 
dedication  to  the  service  of  our  great  coun- 
try. 

All  this,  the  Tecumseh,  has  in  large  mea- 
sure. I  know  she  will  come  on  to  be  another 
strong  pillar  for  peace. 

We  are  all  tremendously  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans and  at  times  like  this  we  have  every 
right    to    be.      May    It    ever    be   so. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    SENATOR    PASTORE 

Our  principle  speaker  today  Is  a  native  of 
our  neighboring  State  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
place  that  Is  home  to  large  segment  of  our 
work  force,  a  fact  which  adds  to  our  pleasure 
In  welcoming  him  to  this  shipyard.  Most 
of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  public  serv- 
ice. He  has  served  In  the  Rhode  Island  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  as  assistant  attorney  general 
as  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of  that 
great  State.  The  people  of  Rhode  Island 
elected  him  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1950  and 
he  has  served  them  and  the  Nation  faithfully 
and  with  distinction  for  the  past  13  years. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the 
Honorable  John  O.  Pastore. 

REMARKS  or  U.S.  SENATOR  JOHN  C.  PASTORE  ON 
OCCASION  or  THE  LAUNCHING  Or  THE 
"TECUMSEH."   OROTON.  CONN..   JUNE    22.    1963 

My  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  moment  of 
high  privilege  and  a  source  of  personal  honor 
and  official  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  a  part 
In  these  memorable  ceremonies  today.  The 
launching  of  this  submarine  marks  another 
major  step  In  the  defense  of  our  Nation  and 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Tecumseh  was  a  brave  Indian  enemy  who 
died  Just  150  years  ago. 

Tecumseh  Is  the  beloved  idol  of  victory  of 
Annapolis. 

Tecum^seh  Is  the  proud  name  of  this  good 
ship  that  Joins  our  first  line  of  defense,  and 
our  best  hope  for  peace. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  oq  Atomic  Energy,  I  also  have  the 
honor  of  representing  the  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress which  played  a  dominant  role  In  sup- 
porting the  development  effort  which  brought 
to  reality  the  Incomparable  weapon  system 
that  this  great  ship  represents. 

The  achievement  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
was  not  without  doubters  and  discourage- 
ment and  difficulties. 

Yet,  who  would  have  believed  In  those 
days,  or  even  later.  If  you  will,  when  the 
world's  first  nuclear  ship,  the  Nautilus,  was 
launched  from  this  same  yard,  that  within 
a  few  years  a  partnership  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  Polaris  missiles  would  result  In 
the  creation  of  America's  first  line  of  de- 
fense. 

These  doubts,  discouragements,  and  diffi- 
culties were  solved  and  resolved  by  Amer- 
icans In  and  out  of  uniform,  by  scientists 
and  technicians,  officers  and  civilians,  who 
worked  as  a  team  in  the  arduous  days  of 
development. 
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Our  Nation  certainly  owes  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Admiral  Rlckover  and  Ad- 
miral Rabom,  the  naval  officers  who  so  ca- 
pably directed  the  development  of  the  two 
major  systems  Incorporated  in  the  Polaris 
submarine. 

And  our  debt  runs  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  man  these  ships — who,  at  great  per- 
sonal hardship  to  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, spend  months  away  from  home  In  the 
lonely  expanses  of  the  great  ocean  so  that 
the  rest  of  xis  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
American  freedom. 

We  can  never  fully  repay  the  young  men 
who  make  up  the  crews  of  these  ships  and 
who  so  courageously  face  the  ever-present 
dangers  of  the  sea. 

Today  I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  who  share  a  major 
responsibility  for  the  high  standards  and 
accomplishments  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  achievements  of  our 
scientists;  the  capabilities  of  our  best  de- 
signers and  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  our 
naval  officers  and  crews,  all  of  this  would  be 
to  no  avail  without  the  capabilities  and 
conscientious  devotion  to  detail  of  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  shipyard  workers. 

America  will  ever  be  grateful  to  Its  many 
civilian  workmen  who  labor  at  this  yard 
to  build  our  ships  and  to  keep  us  free. 
Never  has  there  been  demanded  of  crafts- 
men such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  from  you 
who  build  the  nuclear  submarine. 

Your  Integrity,  your  honor,  and  your  pride 
as  well  as  your  skill  of  mind  and  of  hand, 
furnish  the  built-in  triumph  that  Is  now  the 
Tecumseh.  You.  the  workers  of  this  yard 
and.  I  am  proud  to  say.  many  of  you  resl- 
denU  of  my  own  SUte  of  Rhode  Island,  have 
Just  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  accomplUh- 
ments  and  we  salute  you.  not  only  for  your 
outsUndlng  manual  skills,  but  for  your  great 
sense  of  responsibility. 

There  are  few  endeavors  In  the  field  of 
labor  where  dependence  upon  the  Integrity, 
honor,  and  pride  of  the  craftsman  Is  as  vital 
as  In  the  building  of  these  ships. 

We  often  speak  proudly  of  our  country  as 
the  ship  of  state.  America  is  a  ship  that  rides 
on  the  labor,  loyalty,  and  love  of  each  of  us. 
This  Is  a  time  of  tempest,  a  time  of  test- 
ing, and  surely  we  shall  strive  to  meet  every 
test  In  our  time,  for  imlted  we  shall  ride  out 
every  storm  to  that  fair  day  of  decency,  dig- 
nity, freedom,  and  peace  that  U  heaven's 
promise  to  all  men  of  good  will. 

This  Is  a  high  moment  of  history,  a  high 
moment  of  hope  and  happiness  for  all  the 
world  as  this  good  ship,  the  Tecumseh.  moves 
down  the  ways. 

It  Is  a  moment  of  pride,  pride  that  is  yours 

In  a  Job  well  done. 

It  Is  a  moment  of  appreciation,  apprecia- 
tion which  Is  ours  as  grateful  Americans. 
It  Is  a  moment  of  prayer,  that  Almighty 

God  win  make  every  voyage  of  the  Tecumseh 

a  peaceful  one. 

"Plashir"  Launching  Speeches 


REMARKS    BT    MB.     LEWIS 

Good  morning  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It's 
a  privilege  to  welcome  you  on  this  glorious 
day  for  an  altogether  proud  and  remarkable 
ceremony. 

The  laxmchlng  of  any  large  ship  Is  a  signal 
occasion,  bringing  together,  as  it  does,  the 
builders,  the  users,  and  those  who  wish  her 
godspeed. 

But  today  we  are  all  part  of  an  occasion 
quite  special.  For  the  first  time  In  history, 
two  nuclear  submarines — the  Flasher,  and 
the  Tecumse/i— will  be  launched  slmiUtane- 
ously. 

The  occasion  is  marked  by  the  fact  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  General  Dynamics 
and  their  wives  are  with  us  today,  and  that 
Mrs.  Fay.  who  wUl  christen  this  ship.  Is  here 
with  her  three  fine  chUdren.  her  husband, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  her 
friends. 


We  of  General  Dynamics  are  particularly 
pleased  because  the  ship  to  be  launched  here 
bears  the  name  Flasher,  an  honored  one  for 
Groton  shipbuilders. 

Just  20  years  ago,  on  June  20,  1943, 
Electric  Boat  launched  the  original  Flasher 
wUch  went  into  a  truly  remarkable  record 
In  combat,  sinking  more  than  100,000  tons 
of  enemy  shipping.  As  that  Flasher  sym- 
bolizes the  contribution  of  this  yard  made 
to  victory  in  war,  this  second  Flasher  will 
symbolize  another  contribution,  one  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

It  is  OUT  earnest  hope  that  this  submarine 
will  never  be  called  on  to  prove  herself  as 
was  her  predecessor.  However,  we  believe 
she  Is  a  good  ship,  and  that  she  will  measure 
up  to  any  task  or  challenge  she  may  face. 
And  we  know  too,  that  the  men  who  sail  her 
will  do  so  with  the  same  spirit  and  dedication 
as  that  shown  by  the  men  of  the  original 
Flasher,  a  spirit  and  dedication  which  Is  part 
of  the  Navy's  great  tradition. 

We  have  built  this  ship  with  that  tradi- 
tion In  mind.  And  we  have  done  so  with 
the  guidance  of  a  fine  and  competent  part- 
ner, the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ships. 

We  are  pleased  and  honored  to  have  with 
us  today,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  a  man 
who.  Incidentally.  Is  a  native  of  eastern 
Connecticut,  and  who  worked  here  at  Elec- 
tric Boat  briefly  before  entering  the  Naval 
Academy.  Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Brockett. 

Admiral  Brockett. 

ADMIRAL    BROCKETT'S    REMARKS 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, scientists  explain  their  rapid  techno- 
logical advances  of  recent  years  by  saying 
that  they  stand  on  the  shoulders  of  giants. 
They  mean,  of  course,  that  their  work  Is 
based  on  that  of  those  who  proceded  them. 
The  same  thing  Is  no  less  true  of  the  con- 
struction of  our  highly  Intricate  and  compe- 
tent submarines  of  today. 

In  this  hydrodynamically  efficient  hull, 
such  as  Flasher  has,  are  neatly  fitted  the 
products  of  years  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. Dedicated  men  of  many  disciplines, 
naval  architects,  marine,  electrical,  mechan- 
ical, and  electronic  engineers — have  devoted 
their  best  efforts,  over  the  years,  to  this  end 
product. 

EUectrlc  Boat  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  a  principal  repository  of  these  very 
special  skills.  This  remarkable  ship  Is  the 
product  of  many  distinguished  ancestors,  the 
O.  the  R,  the  S  boats,  the  fleet  submarines 
of  World  War  II.  the  Albacore  (the  hull 
form),  and  most  Importantly  the  Nautilus. 
In  which  the  quantum  advance  to  nuclear 
propulsion  was  proved  out. 

The  translation  of  concepts  Into  reality 
represented  by  the  Flasher  is  not  easy.  It  re- 
quires the  special  abilities  of  many  skilled 
craftsmen,  and  I  commend  their  contribu- 
tion. As  Flasher  slides  down  the  ways,  we 
can  all  feel  pride  at  this  tangible  evidence 
of  the  brains,  the  effort,  the  teamwork,  which 
can  produce  such  outstanding  ships  for  the 
Nation's  defense. 

Thank  you. 

INTRODUCTION    OF    ADMIRAL    GRENFELL 

Thank  you  Admiral  Brockett.  We  are  In- 
deed honored  to  have  with  us  today  one  of 
the  operating  fleet's  most  distinguished  lead- 
ers, the  man  who  directs  the  activities  of 
most  of  our  Navy's  nuclear  submarines.  He 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
holds  a  master  of  science  degree  from  the 
University  of  California,  and  for  heroism  In 
combat  has  been  awarded  the  Navy  Cross,  the 
Sliver  Star  Medal,  and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
I  am  proud  and  honored  to  present  as  our 
principal  speaker  the  commander  of  the 
Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  Vice 
Adm.  Elton  W.  Grenfell. 

Admiral  Grenfell. 


ADDRESS  BT  VICE  ADM.  E.  W.  GRENTELL,  U.S.  NAVT, 
COMMANDER,  SUBMARINE  rORCE,  U.S.  ATLANTIC 

rL^n 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  Join  you 
here  today  In  helping  to  launch  this  fine 
new  ship  upon  her  future  career  In  the  Sub- 
marine Force. 

Once  again,  the  Navy  Is  deeply  grateful  to 
the  men  of  Electric  Boat  for  building  us  an- 
other ship  which  is  destined  for  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

So  It  is  a  very  special  privilege  for  me  to 
Join  my  old  friends  at  Electric  Boat  and 
thank  them  personally  for  the  newest  of 
their  many  contributions  to  modern  sea- 
power  and  to  our  own  national  security. 

Today,  this  22d  day  of  June,  1963,  Is  a 
notable  day  in  the  63  year  history  of  our 
submarine  Force.  Pew  here  are  unaware 
that  this  is  the  scene  for  two  submarine 
launchlngs,  and  many  of  us  here  know  that 
John  C.  Calhoun  at  Newport  News  and  Daniel 
Boone  at  Mare  Island  are  also  beln^launched 
today;  but  all  of  you  should  know  that  this 
Is  the  first  time  In  our  history  that  we  have 
launched  any  submarine  on  the  22d  of  June 
or  four  submarines  on  any  one  day  In  peace- 
time. 

This  Is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  our 
Nation's  submarine  builders  and.  a  credit 
to  the  teamwork  with  the  Navy  which  made 
It  possible.  We  pay  high  tribute  to  Electric 
Boat  for  the'lr  lion's  share  in  this  accomplish- 
ment; and  we  are  proud  of  our  Nation's 
oldest  submarine  building  shipyard  on  this 
memorable   day. 

We  have  shared  many  significant  occasions 
with  Electric  Boat  but  June  20,  1943,  was 
marked  for  a  particular  kind  of  glory.  On 
that  wartime  day  20  years  ago  the  Navy 
Joined  with  Electric  Boat  in  the  launching 
of  another  Flasher.  The  small  group  which 
assembled  for  that  occasion  had  little  reason 
to  foresee  that  this  new  submarine  would 
someday  carve  for  Itself  a  place  In  U.S.  sub- 
marine history  which  was  second  to  none  In 
naval  warfare.  As  that  Flasher  slid  down 
the  ways  they  knew  only  that  this  weapon 
of  destruction  had  commenced  the  first  leg  of 
her  long  Journey  to  enter  the  war  In  the 
Pacific. 

No  one  could  know  that  during  her  rel- 
atively short  14-month  career  in  the  war 
zone  Flasher  would  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
tonnage  sweeper  of  aU  our  submarines. 
Under  the  command  of  Lcdr.  Reuben  Whlt- 
aker  and  later  Lcdr.  George  Grlder,  Flasher 
sank  more  shipping  in  her  short  career  than 
was  sunk  by  any  submarine  in  our  naval 
history. 

Perhaps  her  greatest  patrol  was  made  in 
late  1944  under  Lcdr.  George  Grlder  who  Is 
with   us   here   today. 

Engaging  In  two  of  the  most  violent  ac- 
tions of  the  war  Flasher  sank  two  destroyers 
and  four  tankers. 

That  outstanding  submarine  was  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  lU  success 
on  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  patrols,  all 
during  1944.  The  last  part  of  that  citation 
said  "her  brilliant  record  of  achievement  is  a 
reflection  of  the  personal  valor  and  superb 
seamanship  of  her  officers  and  men." 

Today  we  are  gathered  to  honor  this  new- 
est ship  of  the  modem  submarine  navy. 
Flasher  Is  not  merely  lU  name,  or  Just  any 
name.  As  she  Is  christened  remember  that 
we  also  honor  the  men  of  the  first  Flasher 
who  have  set  the  standard  of  personal  per- 
fection for  the  men  who  wUl  man  her  sue- 
ccssor 

As  she  Is  launched  we  are  witness  to  an 
ancient  and  stirring  rite.  This  marvel  of 
engineering  is  about  to  become  a  ship — to 
inherit  the  tradition  from  John  Paul  Jones 
to  the  present — and  to  receive  the  spirit  of 
those  who  built  her  and  those  that  wlU  man 
her. 

It  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  pause  fOT  a 
moment  and  reflect  upon  the  slgnlflcance  of 
this  occasion.    First  of  all,  we  are  privileged 
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today  to  take  part  In  the  ceremony  which 
will  etart  on  her  way  a  tplendld  example  of 
the  wonderful  teamwork  between  Ind-astry 
and  the  Navy.  Our  national  security  roeU  In 
great  measure  upon  thla  team  as  never  before 
In  history. 

Secondly,  our  shores  have  been  defendea 
by  sallormen  In  stout  New  England  shlpe 
since  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  We  see  before 
us  another  great  ship  to  add  to  this  Yankee 
tradition. 

It  Is  not  enough  that  a  nation  number  the 
hulls  of  a  fleet  of  ships  and  call  them  war- 
ships. For  In  order  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  peace,  these  ships  must  be 
recognized  by  their  potential  adversaries  as 
being  ships  which  can  In  fact  carry  their 
country's  flag  Into  battle  and  deliver  heavy 
punishment  upon  their  enemy.  The  greater 
the  recognized  ability  of  the  ship  to  make 
war,  the  greater  Is  her  contribution  to  peace. 
FUuher'a  contrlbuUtm  Is  certain  to  be  a  most 
slgnlficaikt  one. 

Actually,  the  ship  before  us  Is  merely  the 
hull  of  the  man-of-war  which  she  wUl  soon 
become.  The  skilled  craftsmen  of  electric 
boaU  have  Just  l>egim  to  Install  the  several 
thousand  miles  of  wiring  and  the  piping  and 
equipment  which  are  required  to  nxake  her 
ready  for  sea.  Step  by  step  she  wUl  be  made 
ready  to  Join  the  fleet. 

We  In  the  fleet  are  eager  to  have  FUuher 
Join  us  In  keeping  the  peace.  She  Is  the 
10th  attack  submarine  of  the  Th-mher  class 
to  be  launched,  and  from  oxxr  experience  at 
sea  we  know  of  the  unparalleled  capabilities 
of  this  class  of  submarine.  We  need  as  many 
of  these  fine  submarines  as  our  Nation  can 
afford  to  build.  We  do  expect,  indeed,  that 
they  wUl  become  the  fleet  boat  of  our  future 
submarine  navy. 

Third,  the  alliances  of  free  nations 
around  the  world  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  to  project 
their  power  for  good  across  the  sea.  This 
new  rUuher  wUl  contribute,  and  did  her 
namesake,  to  Insuring  that  this  Nation  with 
her  Ideals  of  individual  freedom  will  pre- 
vail at  sea  In  the  presence  of  those  who 
would  oppose  MB.  She  Is  needed  In  our  fleet 
as  much  as  was  her  predecessor  who  was 
bom  only  to  demonstrate  her  will,  her  skill, 
and  her  strength  on  the  testing  ground  of 
the  Pacific  war. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the 
tmprecedented  military  capabilities  of  these 
ships  has  also  meant  unprecedented  com- 
plexity. Thus,  we  are  able  to  see  In  these 
ships  the  most  advanced  technology  of  any 
In  the  world.  This,  In  turn,  has  Imposed 
a  tremendotis  challenge  upon  the  men  who 
are  to  man  this  ship,  and  a  challenge  far 
greater  than  that  for  which  the  first  FUuh- 
er received  a  presidential  unit  citation. 

To  Ck>mmander  Carnahan  and  the  ofllcers 
and  men  of  this  Flasher  I  ask  only  that  you 
too  be  found  worthy  of  the  challenge  you 
will  meet  henceforth.  I  bid  you  good  luck 
In  all  adversity.  In  fair  weather  or  foul. 
In  peace  or  war. 

As  Flasher  slides  down  the  ways  into  her 
future  I  trust  that  all  of  us  may  Join  In 
the  traditional  and  reverent  hope  that 
Flasher  will  be  blessed  throughout  her  life 
with  fair  winds  and  following  seas. 
DrmooucnoN  or  mbs.  tat 
Thank  you  Admiral  Grenfell.  We  of  Elec- 
tric Boat  are  proud  and  Jealous  of  our  role 
as  a  partner  In  the  builder-user  team  that 
produces  these  great  machines. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It's  now  my  very 
great  pleasure  to  Introduce  to  you  the  attrac- 
tive and  gracious  sponsor  of  this  submarine. 
She  Is  the  mother  of  Kathy,  Paxil,  and  Sally, 
who  are  here  today.  She  Is  active  In  com- 
munity affairs  In  her  own  home  town  of  San 
I"^unclsco.  She's  active  In  Navy  affairs  In 
Washington.  Ifs  a  great  pleasure  to  Intro- 
duce to  you  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Pay,  Jr.,  our  spon- 
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When  Secretary  Korth  telephoned  me  and 
asked  me  Lf  I  would  like  to  become  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Flasher,  our  household  was  In  a 
turmoil  of  excitement.  In  fact,  the  last 
thing  my  son  said  to  me  today  was:  "Mom, 
If  you  don't  crack  that  bottle,  you're  going 
to  be  In  big  trouble  with  the  crew  of  the 
Flasher." 

So  I  hope  everybody's  praying  for  me. 

But  what  I  really  came  to  say  was  that  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  launch  the  Flasher.  For  I  know  that 
our  country's  strength  and  safety  depends  In 
a  great  measiire  on  our  atomic  submarines. 

For  these  ships  are  no  better  than  the 
ofllcers  and  men  who  operate  them.  Last 
night,  after  talking  to  Conunander  Carnahan, 
I  realized  that  our  coming  ofllcers  and  crew 
will  be  motivated,  dedicated,  and  well  trained. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  skipper,  the  com- 
ing ofllcers  and  crew,  the  technicians,  the 
workmen,  who  I  know  will  always  be  faith- 
ful to  the  trust  that  our  country  has  placed 
In  them. 

Thank  you. 


ships  to  some  sections  of  the  population. 
The  big  Indonesian  Conununlst  Party  could 
be  eii>ected  to  create  political  and  economic 
disruptions.  It  Is  too  early  to  say  definitely 
whether  the  Sukarno  Government  has  de- 
cided to  face  the  difficulties  and  permanently 
steer  a  new  direction.  But  indicators  so  far 
are  Intriguing  slg^ns  of  what  could  be  a  de- 
velopment of  major  Importance  for  Indo- 
nesia and  all  southeast  Asia. 


Is  Sokarno  Shiftiii«  Policy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24, 1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  an  Interesting  editorial,  and  a 
most  encouraging  one,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  8,  1963.  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
Indonesia. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  8,   1963] 
Is    Sukarno    Shitting    Policy? 

Has  the  Indonesia  of  President  Sukarno 
veered  significantly  toward  moderation? 
There  Is  evidence  that  such  a  turn  may  have 
occurred. 

Suddenly  dropping  expropriation  threats. 
Jakarta  has  given  American  and  British  oil 
companies  In  Indonesia  at  least  20  more  years 
of  assured  operations.  The  Sukarno  Govern- 
ment has  ceased  Its  menacing  opposition  to 
Malaysia  and  Instead  Is  considering  a  re- 
gional cooperation  ptiCt  with  the  proposed 
new  state  and  the  PhlUpypinee.  Moves  have 
been  made  that  will  probably  lead  Indonesia 
to  reverse  plans  not  to  participate  In  the  1964 
Oljrmplc  games  In  Tokyo. 

Rational  new  Internal  measures  have  been 
taken:  fresh  Incentives  for  exporters,  decon- 
trol of  some  prices,  termination  of  Govern- 
ment subsidies  for  certain  state  enterprises, 
liberalized  marketing  and  pricing  policies. 
An  International  Monetary  Pund  team  of 
specialists  drafting  a  general  economic  sta- 
bilization program  Is  being  given  sympathetic 
attention.  A  new  determination  to  cut  state 
expenditures  and  balance  the  budget  has 
been  expressed. 

The  Indonesian  economy  desperately  needs 
stabilizing  through  sensible  Government 
measures  and  foreign  aid  available  only  In 
this  and  other  Western  countries.  Indonesia 
has  nothing  to  gain  but  trouble  through  con- 
tinued attemps  to  sabotage  Malaysia.  Such 
factors  as  these  constitute  realistic  motlva^ 
tlons  for  abandonment  of  Jakarta's  adven- 
turlstlc.  Communist-leaning  policies  of  the 
past. 

A  new  course  would  not  be  eBsj  at  first. 
Economic    stabilization   would   bring   hard- 


Ainbassa(h>r  Bowles  Explodes  Myths 
About  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  imanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  following 
article  by  Ambassador  Chester  Bowles  in 
the  New  York  Times  magaine  of  June 
16, 1963: 

Mtths  About  Ajtuca  and  the  RxALrrr 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 
In  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  32  African  na- 
tions recently  concluded  a  chiefs  of  state 
conference  to  develop  the  maximum  basis 
for  political  and  economic  cooperation. 
Only  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  was  ab- 
sent. This  Is  but  one  mark  of  the  changes 
that  have  swept  Africa  from  a  position  of 
unheeded  obecurlty  to  a  place  of  primary 
world  Interest — and  sometimes  confusion. 

Eight  years  ago.  when  I  first  visited  Africa 
south  of  the  Stihara.  29  of  these  nations 
existed  only  as  colonies  or  as  trusteeship 
territories.  There  was  no  Bureau  of  African 
Affairs  In  the  State  Department,  and  only 
two  centers  of  African  studies  In  the  United 
States.  In  all  of  Africa  there  were  only 
four  American  embassies. 

In  the  weeks  that  my  wife  and  I  spent 
traveling  down  the  African  West  Coast  to  the 
Congo,  across  to  the  Rhodeslas  and  west  to 
Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Ethiopia,  we  came  to  see 
Africa  as  an  awakening  giant,  stretching 
Its  llmbe  and  opening  Its  eyes  to  the  first 
faint  prospect  of  freedom. 

Yet  with  notable  exceptions,  largely  in 
British  West  Africa,  European  clvU  servants 
ap];>eared  as  serenely  confident  of  the  perma- 
nance  of  things  as  their  grandfathers  had 
been  In  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria.  How, 
some  would  ask,  could  we  expect  the  Euro- 
pean settlers  of  East  Africa  to  cc«npromlse 
their  pleasant  and  profitable  existence  under 
pVessure  from  uneducated  natives? 

Outside  of  British  West  Africa  only  a 
handful  of  forward-looking  European  lead- 
ers wM-e  conscious  of  the  trend  toward 
change  and  were  ready  to  move  with  the 
times,  and  even  for  them  the  pace  was  too 
swift.  Before  the  war.  they  had  been  doing 
things  to  the  Africans.  Now.  belatedly,  they 
were  sUlvlng  honestly  to  do  things  for  them. 
With  a  few  exceptions  they  had  not  yet 
learned  to  do  things  with  them. 

On  each  of  the  half  dozen  trips  which  I 
have  taken  to  Africa  since  then.  I  have  seen 
the  pace  of  change  rapidly  accelerating  and 
our  own  efforts  expanding  In  response.  The 
4  American  embassies  of  1955  have  now 
become  31.  headed  by  an  extremely  compe- 
tent group  of  ambassadors,  most  of  them 
vigorous  younger  men.  Our  UJS.  Informa- 
tion Service  libraries  have  Increased  to  61; 
Americans  serving  In  Africa  In  our  embassies, 
consulates.  USIS  posts  and  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  missions  now  total 
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almost  3,000.  In  addition  to  1,500  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  the  meantime,  here  In  the  United  States 
the  fiow  of  books,  documentaries,  articles,  and 
lectures  on  African  history,  politics,  geogra- 
phy and  culture  has  reached  floodtlde.  The 
African  Bureau  of  the  State  Department, 
nonexistent  8  years  ago.  has  grown  into  a 
remarkably  dedicated  and  effective  osganlza- 
tlon,  manned  In  large  part  by  younger  For- 
eign Service  ofllcers. 

Our  present  policies  by  and  large  appear 
admirably  well  keyed  to  the  realities  of  the 
new  Africa,  and  our  new  administrative  ap- 
paratus Is  competent  to  carry  them  out. 
What  Is  urgently  needed  now  Is  deeper  con- 
gressional and  public  understanding  of  the 
economic  and  political  forces  that  are  shap- 
ing Africa's  future,  and  a  clearer  recognition 
of  the  degree  to  which  developments  In 
Africa  affect  our  own  security  Interests. 

In  this  framework  let  us  examine  some 
of  the  current  popular  stereotypes  In  regard 
to  Africa  which  sUnd  In  the  way  of  such 
understanding: 

RACIAL     ANTAGONISM — BLACK     HATING    WHrTE — 
IS  STILL  A  DOMINANT  FACTOK 

Contrary  to  this  general  Impression.  Af- 
rica's new  leaders — vrtth  few  exceptions — 
are  neither  antlwhlte  nor  an tl -European. 
In  spite  of  the  long  and  often  humiliating 
colonial  experience,  few  hold  grudges  against 
either  the  former  colonial  powers  or  their 
own  European  minorities. 

For  instance,  the  African  leaders  of  mod- 
ern Kenya  Insist  that  while  their  first  concern 
Is  to  secure  Independence,  this  should  be 
accomplished  In  such  a  way  that  the  Euro- 
pean minority  vrlU  be  given  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal security  and  participation  in  building 
the  new  nation.  In  what  was  once  known 
as  French  West  Africa  we  find  the  same 
friendliness  toward  the  former  colonial 
rulers — the  same  willingness  to  live  and  let 
live,  to  forget  past  wrongs. 

The  Republic  of  Guinea  offers  a  dramatic 
example  of  this  resilience.  In  1958,  when 
President  S^kou  Tour*  decided  to  leave  the 
French  Union,  the  exasperated  French  re- 
duced their  Investments  In  Guinea  and  re- 
called many  of  their  doctors,  technicians,  and 
teachers.  Then,  when  the  United  States  was 
slow  to  respond  to  Tour6's  desire  for  Ameri- 
can assistance  for  fear  of  antagonizing  our 
French  allies,  Guinea  turned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  economic  aid.  The  Kremlin  re- 
sponded favorably,  and  some  American 
pollc3rmakers  promptly  wrote  off  this  new 
African  nation  as  a  probable  Communist 
satellite. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  the  most  difficult  pres- 
sures and  adjustments,  Guinea's  young  lead- 
ers have  maintained  a  refreshingly  sound 
perspective,  which  Includes  a  genuine  desire 
to  reestablish  friendly  relations  with  the 
French,  for  whom  they  continue  to  express 
respect  and  even  affection.  In  this  cold  war 
period  of  violence  and  bitterness  such  toler- 
ance Is  heartening. 

Nor  are  these  Isolated  cases.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Algeria,  transition  from  African 
colonialism  to  African  freedom  has  been 
achieved  with  surprisingly  little  violence. 
Indeed.  In  the  recent  Interval  of  difficult  ad- 
justment— during  which  25  African  nations 
south  of  the  Sahara  emerged  from  colonial 
rule— fewer  than  8.000  people  have  been 
killed,  and  this  Includes  the  Mau  Mau  revolt 
In  Kenya  and  the  Congolese  civil  war.  When 
we  compare  this  relatively  orderly  transition 
with  the  mass  killings  that  accompanied 
comparable  revolutionary  changes  In  China, 
Russia  or  even  the  Indian  subcontinent.  It 
seems  miraculous. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Africans  re- 
sponsible for  this  matxire  style  of  transition 
are  themselves  notable  for  their  youth,  en- 
thusiasm, and  humility.  In  country  after 
cotintry.  these  new  leaders  have  appeared  to 
come  out  of  nowhere;  most  of  them  are  un- 
der 45  and  many  are  In  their  thirties. 


AFRICAN  LEADERS  ARE  UNREALISTIC  VISIONARIES 
IN  THEIR  VIEWS  ON  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 

On  the  contrary,  the  objective  visitor  will 
be  Impressed  with  the  sophistication  with 
which  most  African  planners  are  approach- 
ing this  challenge.  In  1955.  to  be  sure,  the 
few  African  nationalist  leaders  with  whom  I 
was  permitted  to  talk  were  dreaming  of  In- 
dependence in  terms  of  nuclear  reactors, 
global  airlines  and  steel  mills.  These  visions 
of  economic  gardenvir,  however,  have  long 
since  been  replaced  by  a  remarkably  down- 
to-earth  understanding  of  achievable  goals 
and  priorities. 

When  a  foreign  visitor  asks  African  leaders 
to  list  their  requirements  for  national  devel- 
opment, he  win  find  their  replies  not  only 
realistic  but  also  surprisingly  uniform. 

Their  first  concern  Is  for  expanded  and 
Improved  education.  Including  technical  edu- 
cation; the  new  African  faith  In  education  is 
passionate. 

Second,  they  are  likely  to  emphasize  rural 
development,  with  particular  stress  on  more 
productive  agriculture  through  extension 
work,  experimental  farms,  low-Interest  credit 
cooperatives  and  commercial  fertilizers. 

Third  Is  the  need  for  Improved  communi- 
cations— roads,  railroads,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph Installations. 

And,  fourth,  they  may  stress  the  need  for 
small  Industries  that  can  manufacture  the 
Inexpensive  consumer  goods  that  In  non- 
Communist  countries  must  be  relied  up>on  to 
provide  the  incentives  for  increased  produc- 
tion In  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Many  African  leaders  point  out  that  a 
major  share  of  such  industries  should  be  lo- 
cated in  the  small  provincial  towns  so  that 
the  headlong  rush  Into  the  large  cities  can 
be  slowed  dovtm  and  a  more  rewarding  life 
created  near  their  homes,  wliere  the  people 
feel  more  secure. 

ALL    OF    AFRICA    IS    THE    SAME A    SINGLE    GREAT 

MASS  OF  LAND  AND  PROBLEMS 

Against  this,  sensitive  American  visitors  to 
the  new  Africa  vrtll  be  Impressed  with  the 
diversity  of  this  great  continent  and  the 
pride  that  each  new  nation  Is  taking  in  Its 
own  future. 

Africans  want  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
destinies — and  for  this  reason  most  African 
leaders  demonstrate  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  threat  to  their  Independence  posed  by 
International  communism.  Because  they 
know  by  experience  how  uncomfortable  It  Is 
to  be  ruled  by  others,  however  generous  and 
well-intentioned,  a  fierce  sense  of  Independ- 
ence Is  everywhere  evident.  This  Is  often  ex- 
pressed in  an  almost  belligerent  determina- 
tion to  build  their  own  future  within  the 
framework  of  their  own  culture  and  above 
all.  not  to  appear  to  be  Infiuenced  by  out- 
siders— particularly    by    white    foreigners. 

While  this  new  sense  of  national  Identity 
may  strike  us  as  a  distorted  Eind  often  exas- 
perating reflection  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
the  world  Communist  movement — still 
dreaming  great  dreams  of  dominant  ties  with 
the  new  African  states— will  find  it  a  formi- 
dable political  obstacle  to  Its  ambitions. 

Yet  the  new  Africa  Is  surprisingly  free  of 
provincialism.  Side  by  side  with  a  fierce 
dedication  to  Independent  growth  Is  a  sober 
realization  of  the  need  for  cooperation  among 
neighbors  In  viable  geographic  units.  Al- 
though hopes  for  a  full-blown.  all-African 
political  federation  at  this  stage  are  unreal- 
istic, there  Is  a  steadily  growing  movement 
toward  forms  of  multinational  cooperation  In 
both  East  and  West  Africa,  as  the  conference 
In  Addis  Ababa  demonstrated. 

Most  African  leaders  are  realists  who  be- 
lieve that  small  African  nations  of  a  few  mil- 
lion people  each,  many  of  them  with  crazy- 
qullt  borders  that  are  a  legacy  of  clashing 
19th-century  European  colonial  ambitions, 
have  much  to  gain  by  merging  development 
plans  and  governmental  services  with  those 
of  their  neighbors.    Farslghted  Africans  even 


see  these  economic  ties  as  a  first  Important 
step  toward  Increasing  political  Integration. 

AFRICA'S  PROBLEMS  ARE  SO  VAST  THAT  MAJOB 
ECONOMIC  PROGRESS  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  IN  THB 
FORESEEABLE  FUTURE 

The  very  opposite  Is  the  case.  Africa's 
economic  potential  Is  limitless.  By  1975, 
when  its  short  supply  of  educated  and  tech- 
nically skilled  manpower  will  be  substan- 
tially eased,  the  rate  of  per  capita  Income 
growth  In  most  of  Africa  may  be  faster  than 
In   either  Latin  America  or  Asia. 

Although  the  obstacles  created  by  Inade- 
quate education  and  Inexperience  In  public 
administration  are  formidable,  they  are 
likely  to  be  overcome  more  rapidly  than 
many  observers  think.  And,  once  this  Is  ac- 
complished, Africa's  vast  economic  promise 
will  become  dramatically  evident. 

For  one  thing,  only  two  or  three  African 
countries  are  plagued  with  the  deeply  rooted 
resistance  to  political  reforms  on  the  part  of 
an  entrenched  elite  that  one  often  finds  In 
other  underdeveloped  continents.  And  al- 
though some  observers  regard  the  tribal  sys- 
tem In  most  parts  of  Africa  as  a  similar  bar- 
rier, they  may  be  siirprlsed  to  see  the  relative 
ease  with  which  many  of  these  tribal  ar- 
rangements. Including  the  common  owner- 
ship of  land,  evolve  Into  constructive  systems 
of  cooperative  ownership  and  management. 

Another  Important  African  advantage  over 
the  long  haul  Is  the  extraordinarily  favorable 
ratio.  In  most  African  nations,  of  people  to 
natural  resources.  The  Congro  and  the 
Sudan,  In  particular.  Illustrate  the  p>os8lblI- 
Itles.  Each  of  these  new  countries  Is  about 
two  thirds  the  size  of  India  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  a  similar  percentage  of  In- 
dia's natural  resources.  Yet  the  population 
on  India  is  440  million,  while  the  population 
of  the  Sudan  and  the  Congo  Is  approxi- 
mately 13  million  each. 

The  economic  Implications  are  self-evi- 
dent. Once  sufficient  numbers  of  trained  and 
educated  Congolese  and  Sudanese  are  avail- 
able to  help  organize  and  develop  their  vast 
natural  resources,  the  per  capita  Incomes  In 
both  countries  may  be  expected  to  grow  far 
more  rapidly  than  In  India,  In  spite  of  the 
demonstrated  vitality  and  capacity  of  In- 
dian democracy. 

This  development  Is  likely  to  be  spearhead- 
ed by  the  rapid  Introduction  Into  Africa  of 
labor  saving  machinery,  with  the  consequent 
growth  of  a  well  paid  core  of  industrial 
workers  and  a  developing  middle  class.  While 
the  more  heavily  populated  Asian  countries 
may  be  resisting  modern  machinery  because 
its  first  Impact  Is  to  throw  people  out  of  work, 
the  new  African  nations  are  likely  to  face 
an  Increasing  labor  shortage  and  a  conse- 
quent rapid  Increase  In  wages  and  purchas- 
ing power  as  machinery  Is  Introduced  to  fill 
the  gap. 

Althotigh  on  balance  Africa's  present  de- 
velopment and  long-term  future  prospects 
appear  remarkably  promising,  we  should  not 
overlook  the  dangers.  A  sober  view  must 
take  Into  account  certain  built-in  political 
traps  which  In  several  areas  could  turn  the 
present  generally  favorable  situation  into  dis- 
aster. One  of  the  most  Important  and  press- 
ing of  them  has  been  the  Congo. 

Before  the  Congo  achieved  Independence 
In  1960,  the  province  of  Katanga,  through 
its  vast  copper  exports,  supplied  the  Central 
Government  vrtth  nearly  half  of  Its  foreign 
exchange  and  half  Its  annual  tax  income. 
Not  only  Its  transportation  system,  but  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  Congolese  economy  was  fi- 
nanced by  this  single  natural  resource. 

If  Katanga  had  ultimately  seceded,  we 
would  almost  stirely  have  witnessed  a  bloody 
civil  war  In  the  heart  of  Africa  and  the  po- 
litical disintegration  of  a  potentially  wealthy 
country  neiwly  one-third  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  This  would  have  Invited 
Communist  intervention  In  the  very  heart  of 
Africa. 
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Paced  with  this  situation,  the  United 
States  would  have  been  forced  to  cbooee  be- 
tween turning  Its  back  on  a  dangerous 
political  debacle  or  acting  unilaterally  and 
at  substantial  cost  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Fortunately  we  made  the  right  choice — to 
sxipport  a  request  from  the  Congo  Govern- 
ment for  UN.  aid — and  today  the  United 
Nations  is  striving  to  help  this  once  profit- 
able colony  transTorm  itself  into  a  viable, 
unified  nation.  History  will  view  this  as  a 
fateful  decision.  American  failure  to  sup- 
port the  U.N.  effort  would  have  produced 
an  impact  far  beyond  the  Congo  Itself. 

How.  then,  should  the  United  States  deal 
with  the  new  Africa? 

The  first  requirement  Is  continuing, 
courageous  support  for  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  determine  their  own  forms  of  govern- 
ment. Respect  for  this  fundamental  right 
Is  an  Intrinsic  part  of  our  American  faith 
which  we  can   never  afford  to  compromise. 

In  1825.  Prince  Metternlch.  the  spokesman 
for  reaction  In  post-Napoleonic  Europe.  In 
referring  to  American  support  for  the  Greek 
war  of  liberation  from  the  Turks,  said: 
••Wherever  a  subject  people  seek  revolu- 
tionary change,  there  you  will  find  the  Amer- 
icans applauding  those  who  succeed  and 
bemoaning  thcwe  who  fall."  In  today's  rev- 
olutionary world,  similar  support  for  self- 
determination  must  be  an  Integral  part  of 
our  political  strength. 

Second,  while  wholeheartedly  supporting 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  govern  themselves, 
we  should  recognize  the  difficult  adjustment 
facing  ovur  friends  In  Europe.  Once  the 
strength  of  the  African  Independence  move- 
ment became  clear,  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  Belgians  (with  some  admitted 
lapses)  have  conducted  themselves  generally 
with  understanding,  flexibility  and  skill. 
Let  us  then  forgo  patronizing  lectures  In 
dealing  with  our  European  associates.  Our 
Joint  interests  will  best  be  served  by  an 
earnest  effort  to  understand  their  problems 
and  to  work  with  them  toward  realistic 
solutions. 

Third.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Bureau 
of  African  Affairs  in  the  State  Department 
has  developed  great  sensitivity  and  compe- 
tence under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary O.  Mennen  Williams.  Let  us  continue 
to  strengthen  this  key  organization. 

Fourth,  the  Peace  Corps  appears  to  be 
Ideally  suited  to  the  needs  of  Africa.  In 
Ethiopia.  Tanganyika.  Nigeria.  Cameroon,  and 
Liberia,  I  have  met  serious  young  Americana 
who  are  a  profound  credit  to  this  country 
and  a  promise  of  increased  world  under- 
standing among  the  younger  generation.  The 
Peace  Corps  is  the  most  outstanding  new 
contribution  to  foreign  policy  in  the  last 
decade.  In  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  it  should 
be  expanded  rapidly. 

Fifth,  we  jhould  Join  with  other  capital- 
exporting  nations  to  make  sure  that  those 
African  countries  that  are  able  to  absorb 
economic  assistance  are  supported,  and. 
equally  important,  that  they  are  given  the 
right  kind  of  help.  In  line  with  the  priori- 
ties set  by  responsible  African  leaders,  educa- 
tion should  be  given  major  emphasis,  fol- 
lowed by  Integrated  development  of  the  rural 
areas,  agricultural  extension,  public  admin- 
istration, health  services,  EUid  road  construc- 
tion. 

Insofar  as  poeslble.  we  should  encourage 
local  Initiative  In  these  undertakings,  par- 
ticularly In  the  ccMistructlon  of  schools,  clin- 
ics, and  roads.  A  simple,  bamboo-mud  school 
or  a  connecting  road  built  by  parents  and 
other  villagers  In  the  tradition  of  our  own 
rural  development  will  contribute  far  more 
to  the  orderly  political  growth  of  a  village 
than  a  better  constructed  road  or  a  show- 
place  school  built  with  no  local  Involvement. 

Some  Aooerlcan  observers  suggest  that  the 
ex-colonlal  countries — Britain.  France,  and 
Belgium— should  be  urged  to  take  the  lead 
In  furnlsJilng  economic  assistance  to  Africa. 
In  effect  this  has  already  occurred.     In  1962 


the  contribution  of  ibe  former  colonial  pow- 
ers amounted  to  $1.1  billion  while  U.S.  assist- 
ance was  a  little  more  than  one -third  that 
amount.  However,  we  must  t>e  careful  not 
to  allow  others  to  put  a  celling  on  our  own 
efforts.  The  emerging  African  nations  will 
continue  to  need  substantial  American  help 
not  only  to  speed  their  development  but  to 
underscore  their  new  Independence  from 
European  domination. 

Sixth,  we  should  not  compromise  ovir  own 
Interests  or  principles  in  an  effort  to  win 
African  applause  on  short-term  Issues  where 
we  honestly  believe  that  they  are  wrong  and 
we  are  right.  A  strained  effort  to  curry  favor 
by  agreeing  with  African  leaders,  regardless 
of  the  circumstances,  will  not  create  the 
solid  ground  necessary  for  an  enduring  part- 
nership. In  the  U  N..  for  example,  we  find 
ourselves  on  meet  issues  voting  with  the 
African  nations  because  we  share  with  them 
a  desire  for  a  freer,  more  prosperous,  more 
I>eaceful  world.  But  when  issues  arise  about 
which  we  fall  to  see  eye  to  eye,  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  say  so. 

However,  let  us  curb  our  Impatience  when 
particular  situations  fail  to  develop  as  we 
think  they  should.  The  new  African  nations, 
having  at  long  last  thrown  off  British.  French 
and  Belgian  rule,  have  no  desire  to  be  either 
Russianized  or  Americanized.  They  want  to 
be  Africanized,  and  in  a  hurry. 

Although  they  share  our  hopes  and  fears 
on  most  aspects  of  world  affairs,  they  are 
anxiously  and  often  belligerently  determined 
to  maintain  their  own  Identities.  When  they 
sense  that  their  Independent  Judgment  is 
being  compromised  they  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  assert  it  regradless  of  what  we  say 
or  think — and  even  regardless  of  their  own 
immediate  InteresU. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  also  keep  our 
perspective  when  African  leaders  make 
speeches  or  offer  UJJ.  resolutions  which  we 
consider  to  reflect  undue  impatience  and 
emotionalism.  We  should  remember  that 
early  in  our  history — and  even  from  time  to 
time  today — we  have  done  likewise.  Further- 
more, many  African  capitals  do  not  yet  have 
large  and  experienced  clvU-servlce  systems, 
aided  by  extensive  research  and  public-in- 
formation organisations.  This  sometimes  re- 
sults In  speeches  or  resolutions  based  on 
inadequate  or  outdated  information.  With 
the  pMsage  of  time,  however,  this  situation 
wUl  correct  itself. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  that  In  the  post- 
war years,  when  we  Americans  were  learning 
by  hard,  painful  experience  about  the  nature 
of  communism  and  the  devlousness  of  Com- 
munist diplomacy,  most  of  the  present  crop 
of  African  leaders  were  living  under  colonial 
governments  as  obscure  clvU  servants,  bud- 
ding young  lawyers  or  university  students, 
abeorbed  with  their  own  affairs.  As  In  our 
own  case,  experience  Ls  the  only  reliable 
teacher,  and  experience  takes  time. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8.  1963 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
mail,  I  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Luffberry's  statement  to  his  church  con- 
gregation. Thla  statement  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  a  former  Wisconsin  res- 
ident, now  a  member  of  Dr.  Luffberry's 
congregation.  I  recommend  the  reading 
of  this  statement  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  state- 
ment follows: 


A   Statsmknt  TO   Mt   Congkxgation 

(By  Dr.  Henry  B.  LufTberry) 

(NoTX. — Comments  of  the  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Washington,  DC. 
on  the  Siinday  following  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  Bil>le  reading  and  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.) 

It  is  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
interpret  the  Constitution,  and  nothing  I  am 
about  to  say  should  be  interpreted  as  ques- 
tioning the  competence  and  authority  of  tlie 
Court. 

It  has  been  the  function  of  the  prophetic 
ministry  since  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  Interpret 
the  spiritual  significance  of  secular  and  po- 
litical events. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  17, 
1963.  came  as  no  surprise  to  me.  But  I  did 
not  welcome  it  as  some  churchmen  who 
threw  in  the  sponge  a  year  ago.  And  I  do  not 
gloss  over  its  Importance  as  some  who  say  al- 
ready that  religion  belongs  only  In  the 
church  and  home.  And  I  certainly  do  not 
herald  it  as  a  new  bastion  in  the  separation 
of  church  and  state;  but  rather  I  see  In  it  the 
further  crumbling  of  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions of  our  democracy.  For  to  me  the  de- 
cision of  June  17  has  one  tragic  Implication 
above  all  others: 

The  first  amendment  introduces  what  we 
have  long  called  the  bill  of  rights.  That 
amendment  contains  two  clauses.  The 
first — the  establishment  clause — Is  Intended 
to  protect  us  from  the  impoeitlon  of  a  state 
religion.  The  second — the  free  exercise 
clause — Is  Intended  to  protect  us  from  gov- 
ernmental Interference  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  I  repeat:  To  protect  us 
from  governmental  interference  with  free 
exercise  of  religion  I  To  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, and  to  generations  of  Americans  who 
succeeded  them,  these  provisions  were  a 
mighty  bulwark  defending  our  right  to 
worship. 

But  in  recent  years  these  guarantees  have 
been  used  frequently  for  selfish  ends  in  the 
interests  of  atheism,  agnosticism  and  secu- 
larism. There  has  been  a  growing  confusion 
as  to  whether  the  right  not  to  worship  is 
inherent  in  the  right  to  worship.  Some 
have  equated  these  rights  and  contended 
that  indifference  to  God  is  itself  a  religion. 

The  decision  of  June  17  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  quarter  century  of  confusion. 
In  my  opinion  the  tragic  lasting  effect  of 
that  decision  is  that  the  right  not  to  worship 
Is  now  held  to  be  a  higher  freedom  than  the 
right  to  worship. 

This  deplorable  situation  will  be  with  us 
a  long  time.  It  may  seem  to  some  that 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do.  But  I  urge 
you  as  Christians  to  let  the  implications 
of  the  decision  of  June  17  weigh  upon  your 
conscience,  realizing  that  every  day  and 
every  week  you  make  a  choice  between  these 
two  rights — the  right  not  to  worship,  or  the 
right  to  worship.  And  if  we  would  pre- 
serve what  is  left  of  the  sacred  herlUge 
that  came  from  our  forefathers,  we  must 
manifest  before  our  children,  our  community 
and  our  world  the  conviction  that  we  con- 
sider the  right  to  worship  our  highest  free- 
dom.    May  God  help  us  so  to  do. 


Failore  of  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
title  of  "Why  I  Am  Opposed  to  Foreign 
Aid,"  the  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
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July  7,  1963,  carries  an  article  written 
by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Otto 
E.  Passman. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Passman  summarizes 
his  opposition  to  the  global  foreign  hand- 
out program  and  some  of  the  reasons 
why  he  is  leading  the  fight  in  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  drastically 
curtail  spending  for  this  purpose  and 
thus  give  a  measure  of  relief  to  America's 
hard-pressed  taxpayers. 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 
FAn.nKK  OF  Foreign  Am 
(By  Orro  E.  Passman) 
("Most  powerful  congressional  antagonist 
of    foreign   aid."     This   is   how   Capitol   HUl 
observers   characterize   Representative   Otto 
E.    Passman.    Democrat,    of    Louisiana,    who 
holds    the    key    Joli    of    chairman    of    the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations.     The  Times  magazine  asked 
Mr.  Passman  why  he  opposes  the  program. 
Here  is  his  reply.) 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  saw  fit  recently 
to  accuse  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
who  favor  substantial  reductions  in  this 
country's  spending  for  foreign  aid  of  "co- 
operating with  global  Communist  strategy." 
It  is  regrettable  that  the  Secretary  made  such 
an  intemperate  and  groundless  statement 
but.  no  matter  what  his  real  opinions  are, 
the  remarks  tie  right  in  with  the  unrealistic 
point  of  view  held  by  many  overideallstlc 
people  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  vast  and  complex  world- 
wide foreign  aid  program. 

I  am  one  of  those  the  Secretary  was  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  opposed  to  foreign  aid;  it 
has  been,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
foreign  policy  failures  in  history.  But  as  a 
realist,  I  recognize  that  it  is,  however,  dis- 
tasteful, a  political  "fact  of  life"  today. 

Our  foreign  aid  is  the  basis  of  such  foreign 
policy  as  we  have.  Over  the  past  16  years, 
Washington  administrations  have  made 
long-term  "moral^*  conunltments  that  in- 
volve our  country's  good  faith  and  that  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  fulfilled.  Even  if 
the  Executive  were  to  decree  a  fundamental 
shift  in  foreign  aid  policy — surely  an  un- 
likely possibility — considerable  time  would 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  change.  Nations 
all  over  the  world  have  come  to  expect  largess 
from  us.  They  would  need  time  to  make 
substantial  adjustments — time  to  c\ue  them- 
selves of  what  has  become  literally  an  "addic- 
tion" to  foreign  aid. 

Such  is  the  "political  fact"  of  foreign  aid. 
In  view  of  that  fact,  my  work  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Subc<Mnmittee  on  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Appropriations  is  not  to  end  the  pro- 
gram at  one  stroke  but  rather  to  help  "con- 
tain" it,  to  encourage  commonscnse  in  Its 
jjollcles  and  operations  and  to  curb  as  much 
as  possible  its  waste  and  mismanagement. 

However,  this  necessarily  limited  effort  In 
no  way  alters  my  personal  belief  that  the 
whole  program  is  wrong.  I  believe  It  Is  wrong 
for  four  main  reasons: 

First,  it  has  undermined  the  dollar.  In 
one  form  or  another,  U.S.  foreign  aid  has 
gone  to  104  countries  at  a  cost  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  of  $120  billion,  if  we 
Include  the  Interest  on  the  money  we  have 
borrowed  to  give  away.  The  Impact  of  all 
this  on  our  own  fiscal  position  becomes 
obvious  if  we  consider  how  the  program 
worlcs. 

When  nations  are  credited  with  foreign  aid 
dollars  against  which  they  can  place  orders 
for  goods  and  services,  the  invoices  for  these 
goods  and  services  are  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  payment — from  the  taxpayers' 
till — rather  than  to  the  goveriunent  which 
receives  the  shipment.  In  normal  commer- 
cial practice,  when  the  United  States  sells 
a  nation  goods  or  services,  we  receive  some- 


thing in  return — dollars,  gold,  or  goods  and 
services.  Under  our  foreign-aid  program, 
however,  it  as  one-way  deal — the  goods  or 
services  go  out,  the  UJ3.  Treasury  pays  the 
bill,  and  the  United  States  receives  nothing 
of  a  tangible  commercial  nature  in  retiu-n. 
So  great  has  been  America's  outpouring  of 
wealth  through  foreign  aid  that  many  of  the 
recipient  nations  have  accxmiulated  dollars 
far  in  excess  of  their  needs.  Consequently, 
they  demand  gold  in  exchange  for  the  dol- 
lars, and  in  the  past  10  years  our  gold  re- 
serves have  been  reduced  from  more  than 
$23  bUllon  to  less  than  $16  billion.  Over 
the  same  period,  other  "free  world"  coun- 
tries increased  their  gold  holdings  from  $13 
billion  to  nearly  $25  billion  and  their  short- 
term  dollar  credits  from  less  than  $11  billion 
to  $25  billion.  For  these  dollar  credits,  those 
countries  can  demand  gold,  and  if  such  a 
demand  should  come,  the  United  States  could 
not  meet  it. 

This  is  the  condition  that  is  fundamentally 
at  the  root  of  our  dangerous  balance-of -pay- 
ments sitxiation.  And,  subsequently  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  fiscally  irresponsible  action,  the 
annual  budget  deficits  Increase,  and  the  pub- 
lic debt — already  exceeding  by  $24  billion  the 
combined  public  debts  of  all  other  nations 
of  the  world — continues  to  rise  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Some  day  the  debt  must  either  be 
repaid,  or  repudiated  through  inflation. 

My  second  criticism  is  that  foreign  aid  has 
made  the  dollar  a  symbol  of  international 
charity.  It  has  inculcated  in  less-favored 
nations  the  belief  that  the  United  States  is 
morally  responsible  for  bringing  the  whole 
world  up  to  our  standards  of  living  and  free- 
dom by  using  our  taxpayers'  money. 

The  fact  is,  the  majority  of  the  aid-re- 
clpent  countries  do  not,  and  will  not,  tax 
their  own  people  at  rates  even  remotely  close 
to  the  U.S.  rates  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
the  improved  standards  which  we  say  we  are 
trying  to  help  them  attain.  Our  aid  is 
treated  rather  generally  by  recipients  as  a 
substitute  for  internal  initiative  and  effcurt 
and  in  many  cases  it  cannot  l>e  effectively 
utilized. 

In  the  third  place,  the  aid  program  has 
become  not  only  an  added  tax  on  oiu"  pro- 
ducers, but  also  a  subsidy  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  While  rapidly  depleting  our 
own  wealth  and  resources.  It  has  been  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  our  increasingly  noncompet- 
itive position  in  word  markets.  Largely  be- 
cause of  our  wasteful  giving,  our  prices  have 
become  so  high  that  we  cannot  now  com- 
pete successfully  In  world  trade  without  the 
Federal  Government's  subsidizing  our  exports 
by  as  much  as  30  percent. 

Finally,  despite  our  tremendous  aid  ex- 
penditures and  commitments,  our  world  po- 
sition remains  a  precarious  one.  Within  a 
relatively  brief  span  of  years,  our  country 
became  great,  free  and  respected,  in  large 
measure  because  we  had  a  firm  but  fair  for- 
eign policy  based  substantially  up>on  trade. 
Today,  through  foreign  aid,  we  have  substi- 
tuted "dollar  diplomacy,"  a  foreign  policy 
that  Is  a  new  concept  among  the  family  of 
nations — a  weak  policy,  bordering  on  ap- 
peasement. We  havebeen  dissipating  oiir  re- 
sources In  the  hope  that  we  shall  acquire 
friends,  yet  there  is  little  evidence  that  we 
have  done  so. 

These  are  some  of  the  general  fallings  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  I  see  them — and 
I  consider  them  serious  enough  to  call  the 
whole  program  Into  question.  But,  as  I  have 
said.  It  Is  politically  Impossible  to  abolish  it 
now.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  recog- 
nize and  attempt  to  remedy  as  many  a^  pos- 
sible of  the  faults  of  the  present  operation. 
Cited  briefly,  here  are  a  few  of  the  mcwe 
readily  evident  shortcomings: 

(1)  There  has  not  been  adequate  advance 
planning,  in  the  form  of  flrm  technical  and 
financial  arrangements,  and  we  have  failed 
to  reach  definitive  understandings  with  re- 
cipient countries  on  Just  what  projects  are 


essential .  As  a  result,  too  many  projects 
have  been  undertaken  in  individual  coun- 
tries, and  assistance  has  been  dlspyersed  over 
too  wide  an  area.  Quantities  of  material 
have  been  dellv^ed  that  are  greater  than  the 
recipient  countries  need  or  can  use. 

(2)  In  several  countries,  the  official  ex- 
change rates  used  by  the  U.S.  Government 
have  substantially  overvalued  the  local  cur- 
rencies. The  use  ot  such  rates  has  unduly 
increased  the  dollar  cost  of  our  aid;  and  als*. 
In  some  of  the  countries,  the  use  of  these 
unrealistic  exchange  rates  has  resulted  In 
windfall  profits  to  importers  and  provided 
Incentives  for  speculation  tind  IrregxUar  prac- 
tices. 

(3)  There  has  been  a  lack  of  qualified 
personnel  and  an  oversupply  of  unqualified 
or  poorly  qualified  p>ersonnel. 

(4)  In  the  military  aid  program,  the  ob- 
jectives have  not  been  suflVclently  clarlfled 
BO  as  to  distinguish  between  torxxe  which  are 
Jiistiflable  on  the  basis  at  military  rolee  and 
missions  and  those  which  are  equipped  and 
maintained  for  other  than  military  reasons. 

(6)  We  have  acceded  to  too  many  requests 
for  prestige  projects.  Many  nations.  Includ- 
ing those  that  are  relatively  newly  inde- 
pendent, seek  status  by  building  huge  dams, 
steel  mills,  superhighways,  and  natloaal  air- 
lines, all  financed  by  the  UB.  taxpayer.  We 
have  placed  entirely  too  mu(^  emphaala  on 
meeting  the  personal  desires  of  f(x«i^  po- 
lltical  leaders  for  such  prestlge-bvUlders. 

Without  delay,  out  spending  for  foreign 
aid — in  all  of  its  categories — ought  to  be 
drastically  curtaUed.  The  time  is  here  to 
start  on  the  task  of  gradually  phasing  out 
the  foreign  aid  program  as  a  whole.  Mean- 
while, we  should  try,  by  tightening  up  the 
loose  administration,  cutting  down  on  over- 
staffing  and  eliminating  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  Impractical  and  overideallstlc  plans 
and  projects,  to  reduce  stiibstantlally  the 
number  of  good  American  doUars  that  are 
wasted. 


National  River$  and  Harbors  Congress 
ConyentioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    rLORZDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, ^July  8. 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  Congress  already  know,  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  held  Its 
50th  national  convention  on  June  4-7  in 
Washington,  D.C,  For  half  a  century, 
this  organization  has  helped  govern- 
mental and  private  interests  to  develop 
the  vast  water  resources  of  our  country. 
Through  its  contributions,  it  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  people  na- 
tionwide. The  high  regard  in  which  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is 
held  may  be  seen  from  the  following  tele- 
gram which  President  Kennedy  sent  to 
the  Convention  on  June  7,  1963: 

The  WHrrx  House, 
Washington,  DC,  June  7.  1963. 
I  am  pleased  to  send  greetings  to  the  50th 
convention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress,  and  I  am  confident  your  meet- 
ing will  be  productive. 

Our  mutual  concern  for  the  progressive, 
orderly,  and  balanced  development  of  our 
Nation's  water  and  related  land  resources  so 
vital  to  our  growing  and  complex  society  is 
reflected  In  the  Federal  budget  for  1964. 
Funds  were  requested  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau 
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of  ItMllan  Affairs,  the  TenncM««  Valley  Au- 
tlMn-lty.  aiHl  the  SoU  Conaerration  Service  to 
•tait  conatructlon  on  a  large  number  of  new 
projects  as  well  as  to  continue  those  started 
in  previous  years. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  progress  on  the 
courses  of  action  which  I  reported  to  you  last 
ymtkr:  for  example.  In  the  abatement  of  water 
po  lutton.  the  provision  of  recreation  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  formulation  of  water  re- 
sources projects  under  the  new  standards 
which  reflect  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Since  last  year  some  Important  develop- 
nents  have  occurred  In  the  field  of  natural 
resources  research.  The  National  Academy 
oi;  Sciences  reported  on  research  needs  and 
opportunities  related  to  our  natural  re- 
sources requirements.  The  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology  has  helped  ma- 
terially to  strengthen  the  total  Government 
research  effort  relating  to  natural  resources. 
Itased  on  the  Council's  studies,  this  admin- 
istration supports  the  legislation  now  in 
<;ongre»s  to  provide  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities   for  water   reeoxirces   research. 

We  must  Intensify  our  planning  efforts  to 
provide  for  the  best  use.  and  combination  of 
jses.  of  our  natural  resources,  to  harmonize 
sonflioUng  objectives,  and  to  establish  pri- 
orities, to  meet  foreseeable  short-  and  long- 
term  needs.  We  are  hopeful  that  legislation 
wUl  be  enacted  which  would  provide  effective 
machinery  for  the  cooperative  and  coordl- 
natad  ptamnlng  by  the  various  agencies  in- 
volved, both  Federal  and  State.  Pending 
•naetment  ot  such  legislation,  the  Federal 
■ffendes  concerned  have  worked  together  to 
prepare  a  coordinated  schedule  of  river  basin 
planning,  and  the  first  step  in  that  effort  Is 
reflected  In  the  1904  budget.  Those  agencies 
are  coctlnoing  to  work  to  effect  Improved 
coordination  and  to  clarify  planning 
concepts. 

So  vast  and  vital  an  undertaking  as  the 
development  of  oui  water  resources  involves 
many  problems  such  as  those  relating  to 
the  allocation  of  project  costs,  reimburse- 
ment, and  cost  sharing  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  non-Federal  bodies.  I  have 
requested  the  four  Cabinet  Secretaries  who 
would  comprise  the  Water  Resources  Council 
to  study  these  matters  and  to  make  their 
recommendations  to  me. 

The  agenda  for  yovir  convention  Indicates 
that  you.  too.  will  be  discussing  some  of  the 
vital  Issues  relating  to  the  rational  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  water  resources. 
My  very  best  wishes  to  your  meml>ers  and 
delegates  In  this  effort. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


Coban  Trafedy — Blunder  or   Betrajral? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALIrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  tx)  Insert  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  entitled  "Cuban  Trag- 
edy— Blunder  or  Betrayal?"  by  Don 
Brooks.  This  article  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Evolve  published  by  the  con- 
servative students  of  the  San  Diego  State 
College.  The  article  Is  well  documented 
and  brings  out  the  many  reasons  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  Is  trying  to 
hide  the  truth  behind  the  fiasco  of  the 
Bay  of  ngs. 


The  article  follows: 

CrmAN  TkACXDT — Blundes  ot  Betvatal? 
(By  Don  Brooks) 

On  April  17,  IMl,  1,400  young  Cubans 
tried  to  liberate  their  homeland  from  the 
Communists,  Their  attempt  failed;  but  why 
all  the  secrecy  now.  3  years  later,  concern- 
ing this  attempt?  What  Is  the  administra- 
tion trying  to  hide?  There  have  been  two 
major  investigatloru  of  this  matter.  Why 
have  the  results  been  kept  from  the  public? 
If  the  story  told  by  the  Cubans  is  false,  then 
the  administration  should  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  publicizing  the  uuth.  But  if  the 
events  happened  Just  as  the  freedom  fighters 
say  they  did.  then  there  Is  every  reason  to 
fear  exposure. 

Castro's  Communist  regime  is  a  blemish 
on  President  Kennedy's  ■  im;*ge".  a  blemish 
which  win  remain  there  as  long  as  Cuba 
remains  a  center  for  Communist  Infectlcm. 
Every  week,  every  day.  every  hour.  Commu- 
nlBts  are  building  Cuba  Into  a  larger  base 
for  both  weapons  and  subversion.  The  only 
question  is:  Which  will  destroy  us  first? 
Time  Is  running  out.  But  don't  expect  the 
present  administration  to  do  anything.  It 
is  still  too  busy  trying  to  hush  up  the  April 
17  invasion.  So  many  mistakes  were  made 
that  it  k>ecome8  evident  that  they  were  more 
than  Just  mistakes.' 

Robert  Kennedy's  statements  have  changed 
what  seemed  to  be  a  bad  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  President  into  a  direct  charge  of 
complete  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Security  Council,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  If  our  mJltary  establishment  is  as 
incompetent  as  the  Attorney  General  sug- 
gests In  a  small  military  operation  90  miles 
from  our  shore,  how  can  we  have  any  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  Judge  and  fight  a  war 
thousands  of  miles  away  in  South  Vietnam 
or  Berlin  or  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Kennedy's  (Robert)  attempt  to  absolve 
Mr.  Kennedy  (John)  opened  a  closet  door 
that  had  been  securely  closed.  That  closet 
contained  160  skeletons — Cuban  skeletons.' 
Mr.  Kennedy  (J.)  called  off  the  scheduled  air 
strike  that  would  have  wiped  out  Castro's 
seven  remaining  airplanes.'  Those  planes 
sank  two  of  the  liberators'  ships  and  drove 
the  others  away,  leaving  1.400  men  without 
supplies.  This  doomed  the  Invasion  and  cost 
the  lives  of  about  160  Cubans  and  at  least 
4  Americans.  Someone  doesn't  want  the 
facts  revealed,  but  all  Americans  have  a  right 
to  know  why  an  American-sponsored  venture 
was  allowed  to  fall. 

On  April  15,  1961,  three  B-26  bombers  at- 
tacked Castro's  airfields.*  Adlai  Stevenson, 
US.  representative  to  the  VH..  denied  that 
the  United  States  had  anything  to  do  wlh 
the  attack.  Later,  when  he  learned  that  the 
US.  had  sponsored  the  bombers,  he  went  to 
President  Kennedy  and  insisted  that  no  fur- 
ther action  of  this  kind  be  taken.' 

According  to  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent then  gave  instructions  that  the  air  at- 
tack scheduled  to  coincide  with  the  Invasion 
ahould  not  take  place  unless  those  having 
the  responsibility  felt  that  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  which  case  they  should  discuss 
It  further  with  him.* 

The  identity  of  "those  having  the  respon- 
sibility" is  a  little  vague.  Some  of  the  high- 
est military  officers  were  not  Informed  until 
many  hours  later — after  It  was  too  late  to 
"discuss  it  further."  • 

When  the  freedom  fighters  began  their 
attack  Monday  morning,  they  discovered 
that  Castro  still  had  an  air  force.  After  two 
of  the  Invaders'  ships  bad  been  sunk.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  gave  permission  for  the  Cuban 
patriots  to  attack  the  Communist  airfields 
in  Cuba,  and  an  alrstrike  did  take  place 
after  dark  that  day. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  q;>eech. 


The  assault  was  made  by  three  B-36's, 
which  are  not  equipped  for  night  bombing. 
They  aimed  at  three  airports,  and  somehow 
managed  to  hit  one.  This  atUck  did  not 
accompllah  very  much.  It  was  too  little  and 
too  late.  Castro's  planes  had  already  de- 
termined the  fate  of  the  entire  invasion.* 

The  idea  was  not  merely  to  get  an  air 
strike — but  to  get  it  at  the  right  time  to 
destroy  Castro's  air  force  on  the  ground;  or. 
at  least,  to  keep  his  Jets  so  busy  that  they 
would  not  bother  the  invaders  as  they  made 
their  assault  on  Cuba. 

One  of  the  ships  that  Castro  destroyed  was 
the  Rio  Escondido.  It  sank  In  shallow  water 
with  the  entire  6th  battalion  on  board. 
Most  of  the  troops  reached  the  shore,  but 
the  battalion  was  never  able  to  fight.  The 
other  ship,  the  Houston,  blew  up  "like  the 
Fourth  of  July."  These  vessels  carried  all  of 
th«  Invaders'  antiaircraft  guns,  armored 
trucks,  key  communication  equipment,  and 
most  of  their  ammunition.* 

The  rest  of  the  flotilla  was  driven  from 
the  bay.  Other  auppUes  that  did  not  reach 
the  invaders  on  the  beach  were  antitank 
mines,  grenades,  mortar  shells,  food,  water, 
gasoline  and  bombs  for  the  air  force.  No 
boats  were  able  to  make  deliveries  after  that 
first  day.* 

As  a  result  of  Castro's  air  attack  on  the 
"Invasion  fleet."  the  only  supplies  the  antl- 
Castro  troops  had  were  what  they  carried 
ashore  and  what  they  received  from  two  In- 
adequate airdrops.  On  one  of  the  drops,  the 
patriots  had  asked  for  bazooka  grenades  and 
50-caIlbcr  ammunition;  they  received  hand 
grenades  and  30-callber  ammunition.  On 
the  other,  much  of  the  equipment  was 
parachuted  into  a  swamp  and  lost.* 

The  alrstrike  planned  to  accompany  the 
actual  invasion  was  so  essential  that  calling 
It  off  amounted  to  betrayal  of  the  invaders. 
The  plans  had  Included  an  airstrip  on  the 
beach,  where  the  antl-Castro  planes  would 
be  able  to  refuel.  This  would  have  made 
them  available  for  alrpower  for  the  Infantry 
and  for  attacking  Castro's  forces  as  well. 
But  the  last  minute  order  from  the  Presi- 
dent gave  the  Communist  planes  a  chance 
to  make  such  a  heavy  air  attack  that  the 
liberators  were  unable  to  get  their  fuel 
ashore.  This  meant  that  the  freedom  fliers 
had  to  fly  700  miles  fron\  Nicaragua  to  attack. 
and  then  700  miles  back  to  be  refueled. 
Thus  the  Cuban  patriots  were  provided  with 
almost  no  effective  air  cover.* 

The  entire  liberation  air  force  consisted 
of  15  obsolete  World  War  n  B-26  medium 
bombers  and  9  C-54.  C-46,  and  C-47  trans- 
port planes.  Tall  guns  were  removed  from 
the  B-26  bombers  so  that  more  fuel  could  be 
carried  for  the  700-mlle  flight  to  Cuba;  this 
made  the  bombers  helpless  against  Castro's 
jet  fighters.  TTie  American  advisers  ex- 
plained this  away  by  saying.  "The  air  will  l>e 
ours."  Since  the  700-mlle  flight  from  Nica- 
ragua left  the  bombers  with  only  about  20 
minutes  of  fiylng  time  to  stay  over  the  beach- 
head, for  the  other  40  minutes  of  each  hour, 
the  patriots  had  no  air  cover.  When  it  was 
all  over,  13  of  the  original  15  liberation 
bombers  had  been  either  shot  down  or  dam- 
aged Ijeyond  use." 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  says  that  no 
U.S.  air  support  was  ever  planned.  But 
Dagoberto  Darias.  commander  of  one  of  the 
transport  ships,  says  that  22  jets  bearing  the 
freedom  fighters*  war  Insignia  and  the  Cuban 
banner  flew  over  the  support  flotilla  on  the 
morning  of  April  17.*  This  showed  that  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  give  air  cover. 
However,  the  jets  merely  circled  without 
joining  the  fight,  while  Castro's  jets  blasted 
the  Invading  troops.^ 

On  January  21,  Robert  Kennedy  stated 
flatly  that  no  Americans  had  been  killed  In 
the  invasion.'  A  contradictory  report  Indi- 
cates that  18  military-trained,  combat-ex- 
perienced American  airmen  were  hired  to  re- 
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place  the  inexperienced  and  exhausted  Cuban 
air  crews.*  Twelve  of  these  men  were  from 
the  Arkansas  National  Guard.*  Four  Bir- 
mingham fliers,  all  members  of  the  Alabama 
Air  National  Guard,  were  shot  down  April  19, 
1961,  over  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The  Government 
claims  that  they  were  killed  in  a  0-46  cargo 
plane.  Another  version  is  that  they  were  In 
B-26  bombers,  two  in  each  plane.'* 

Governor  Faubus  of  Arkansas  reported  that 
a  National  Guard  plane,  which  had  been  "re- 
moved from  service"  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, turned  up  as  part  of  the  invasion 
forces.* 

On  April  10,  the  young  Cubans  were  flown 
to  Nicaragua,  to  see  the  "invasion  fleet"  that 
had  been  mobilized  by  the  CIA.'  The  five 
ships  of  the  "Invincible  Armada"  ranged 
from  small.  World  War  II  transports  to  old 
fishing  yachts.  There  was  one  remodeled 
landing  craft.  Some  17-foot  glass-fiber 
boats,  which  had  originally  been  intended  for 
use  on  quiet,  inland  water,  were  to  be  used 
for  landing  barges  on  the  assault  landings.* 

As  a  morale  booster,  they  discovered  that 
the  equipment  had  not  been  checked  out, 
radios  had  not  been  set  on  the  proper  fre- 
quencies, and  tank  turrets  would  not  work. 
On  the  morning  of  the  invasion,  they  found 
that  the  winches  on  the  ships  would  not 
operate,  and  there  was  no  rope  on  board  to 
lower  equipment  from  the  ships  to  the  land- 
ing barges.  But  that  wasnt  all.  The  mo- 
tors on  the  barges  were  faulty,  and  had  to 
be  repaired  and  adjusted  under  fire  from 
Castro's  forces.' 

One  group  of  men  stated  that  during  their 
training,  they  lived  on  canned  rations  and 
artificial  fruit  drink.  At  the  same  time, 
steaks  obviously  fiown  in  for  them  were 
trucked  off  and  sold  In  Guatemala  iCty. 
Each  man  was  Issued  one  uniform  for  the 
duration,  and  it  was  worn  out  by  the  time  of 
the  invasion.  There  were  five  showers  to  be 
shared  by  a  thousand  men.* 

One  group  of  140  paratroopers  was  taken 
by  plane  from  Guatemala  to  Nicaragua  for 
the  final  jump  to  Cuba.  By  the  time  of  the 
flnal  takeoff,  they  had  not  slept  for  2  nights. 
Thirty-two  fully  equlp[>ed  men  were  crowded 
Into  each  small  transport  plane.  The  men 
sat  wedged  into  their  seats,  with  neither  food 
nor  water,  for  more  than  7  hours  during  the 
flight  to  Cuba.  They  were  almost  exhausted 
when  the  time  came  to  ball  out  for  their 
assault  on  Castro.'  In  addition  to  this,  they 
arrived  an  hour  after  sunrise.  This  1-hour 
delay  cost  the  lives  of  three  men  who  were 
shot  before  they  even  reached  the  ground.' 

The  chief  of  communications  for  the  free- 
dom fighters  was  given  neither  the  necessary 
codes  nor  the  assigned  radio  frequencies. 
The  main  communications  center  for  the 
Invasion  went  down  with  one  of  the  ships 
that  Castro's  planes  had  sunk.  Except  for 
the  jeep  radios,  there  was  only  one  radio 
ashore.  Because  he  had  not  been  given  the 
assigned  frequencies,  it  took  the  chief  of 
communications  8  hours  of  fiddling  with  the 
dials  before  he  managed  to  contact  the  head- 
quarters on  one  of  the  vessels  offshore.' 

Photo  intelligence  had  reported  that  the 
beach  was  sandy.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  rocky 
beach.  This  meant  that  the  landing  craft 
could  not  come  all  the  way  into  shore  to 
unload  the  vehicles.'  A  picttu-e  of  rocks 
was  interpreted  as  a  picture  of  sand.  If  this 
is  a  typical  mistake  made  by  those  who 
work  with  photo  reconnaissance,  how  can 
anyone  claim  to  know  that  all  of  the  missiles 
have  been  removed  from  Cuba,  to  say  nothing 
of  distinguishing  between  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons?  If  this  was  not  a  mistake, 
one  must  assume  that  the  freedom  fighters 
were  Intentionally   given   false   information. 

In  spite  of  this  misinformation,  the  lib- 
erators did  manage  to  get  five  tanks  ashore.' 
But  Castro  had  over  100  tanks,  mostly  So- 
viet T-34'B.*  The  invaders  were  armed  with 
the  75-mllllmeter  reooilless  rlfies — which  had 
proved  ineffective  against  Soviet  T-S4  tanks 


In  Korea.  The  turrets  on  the  invaders' 
tanks  would  not  turn,  but  the  American  In- 
structors told  the  Invaders  that  the  tanks 
were  only  to  frighten  OcMtro's  forces.  Some 
of  the  Infantrymen  carried  Oarand  rifles,  but 
they  were  given  ammunition  clips  for  the  old 
Springfield  rifles.' 

The  military  commander  of  the  invasion 
force,  Col.  Jose  Perez  San  Ronxan,  wanted  to 
have  thousands  of  leaflets  fH'intecl  to  be 
dropped  all  over  Cuba  by  planes.  The  leaflets 
were  to  call  upon  the  people  to  rise  against 
Castro,  their  Communist  oppressor.  At  the 
last  moment,  the  UJB.  Government  Informed 
San  Roman  that  it  could  not  approve  this 
plan.* 

The  American  instructors  assured  the  Cu- 
bans that  Castro's  mllit€U-y  was  ripe  for 
revolt.  They  said  that  the  80  Infiltrators 
who  had  been  working  since  December  had 
accomplished  their  mission,  and  that  the 
whole  population  would  join  the  liberators. 
They  gave  assurances  that  Castro  would  be 
overthrown  within  72  hours.'  However,  Al- 
len Dulles,  former  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  recently  admitted  that 
the  CIA  never  really  expected  a  Cuban  up- 
rising when  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  was 
being  planned." 

A  few  days  before  the  Invasion  took  place. 
President  Kennedy  publicly  announced  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  the  United 
States  intervene  with  force  in  Cuba.*  This 
announcement  not  only  tied  the  President's 
hands,  it  guaranteed  the  absence  of  a  gen- 
eral antl-Castro  uprising. 

The  freedom  fighters  thought  that  this 
statement  must  be  just  a  trick  to  throw 
the  Conununistfi  off  guard.'  The  liberators 
couldn't  believe  that  they  were  the  ones  who 
were  being  tricked.  They  had  always  been 
assured  of — and  had  always  counted  on — 
receiving  any  support  required  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  invasion.' 

The  antl-Castro  underground  had  orga- 
nized teams  of  eight  men  each.  Upon  or- 
ders from  the  American  invasion  headquar- 
ters, these  teams  were  to  lead  a  general  up- 
rising against  Castro.  They  were  to  destroy 
key  facilities  and  bridges.  Hundreds  of 
antl-Castro  volunteers  had  been  sent  Into 
the  hills  to  await  the  dropping  of  arms  by 
air,  at  which  time  they  were  to  join  the 
assault  on  Castro.' 

The  underground  leaders  kept  In  touch 
with  the  Invasion  headquarters  by  radio. 
They  were  constantly  told  to  wait  for  final 
orders,  which  would  be  coordinated  with  the 
landing.' 

But  their  orders  never  came.  Castro's 
own  radio  gave  the  undergroxind  its  first 
knowledge  of  the  invasion.  The  volunteers 
in  the  hills  were  finally  told  by  radio  that 
the  arms  drop  was  off.  When  they  came  out 
of  the  hills,  many  of  them  were  captxxred 
and  thrown  into  prison.' 

Nevertheless,  the  invading  troops  killed  an 
estimated  1,800  of  Castro's  soldiers,  wounded 
4.000,  and  captured  BOO.  That  means  five 
Castro  casualties  for  every  Cuban  freedom 
fighter  put  ashore  during  the  invasion.* 

At  9  &xn.  on  Wednesday,  a  VS.  warship, 
within  sight  of  the  shore,  asked  by  radio  if 
the  invaders  wanted  to  be  evacuated.  The 
freedom  fighters  answered  that  they  needed 
air  support  to  get  the  frontline  Invaders  back 
to  the  beachhead  if  they  were  to  be  evacu- 
ated.' 

Air  support  was  promised.  It  would  arrive 
in  10  minutes,  then  In  6  minutes,  then  In 
3.  They  were  told  that  the  planes  were 
passing  over  the  command  ship  and  would 
arrive  in  a  minute.  To  our  shame,  the  air 
support  never  did  come.  The  liberators 
asked  for  a  naval  bombardment.  The  ship 
replied  that  it  could  not.' 

On  the  third  day  of  asking  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  support  they  had  been  promised, 
the  patriots  were  told  that  they  would  be 
given  no  further  support,  and  that  they  were 
on  their  own.*    The  situation  was  hopeless. 


so  the  invading  troops  attempted  to  reach 
the  U.S.  warships  off  the  Cuban  coast.  But 
the  warships  left  the  freedom  fighters  to  the 
mercy  of  Castro.'  Even  those  in  lifeboats  or 
struggling  In  the  water  were  abandoned.' 

The  United  States  had  app>ointed  some 
Cuban  officers  to  be  in  charge  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  cash.  In  the  event  that  the 
invasion  failed,  the  liberators  were  to  be 
given  $20  each.  This  would  help  them  lose 
themselves  In  the  Cuban  population.  When 
the  time  came  for  this  plan  to  go  into  opera- 
tion, the  officers  and  the  money  could  not  be 
found.' 

At  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  Comnmndo-  San 
Roman  issued  the  order  for  the  brigade  to 
break  up  Into  guerrilla  units  and  try  to  reach 
the  Escambray  Mountains,  which  were  50 
miles  away.' 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  was  not  the  first  site  se- 
lected for  the  landing.  A  place  farther  away 
from  Havana,  more  difficult  for  Castro's 
forces  to  reach,  had  previously  been  chosen. 
At  that  site,  the  plan  was  given  a  50-50 
chance  of  success.  Then,  for  various  reasons. 
It  was  changed  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs — nearer 
to  Havana,  and  easier  for  Castro's  forces  to 
reach.  There,  the  military  experts  gave  the 
Invasion  less  than  an  even  chance.* 

The  Invasion  plan  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reqtilred  that  the  In- 
vaders control  the  air  over  Cuba.*  The  fact 
that  the  Invaders  were  denied  air  support  and 
cover  cannot  be  charged  against  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.    They  were  ovemiled. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  was  an  American- 
sponsored  operation.  The  Cuban  Invasion 
forces  had  been  trained  by  American  military 
men.  The  patriots  had  been  supplied  with 
American  weapxjns.  Even  the  planning.  In- 
cluding the  choice  of  invasion  site,  was  done 
by  Americans.* 

Two  American  aircraft  carriers  lay  nearby 
when  the  Invasion  took  place.  There  were 
several  American  destroyers  on  hand.  There 
was  even  a  battalion  of  U.S.  Marines.  The 
tragedy  Is  that  those  American  forces  wers 
forbidden  by  the  President  to  help  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters  win  the  American-sponsored 
Invasion  of  their  homeland.* 

Whether  the  invasion  would  have  suc- 
ceeded if  Kennedy  had  not  called  off  tke 
air  strike.  Is  perhaps  debatable.  But  the 
experts  agree  that  1,400  invaders,  without 
supplies,  could  not  conquer  Castro's  400,000 
troops.*  J.FK.'B  order  to  call  off  the  air 
strike,  scheduled  for  Monday  morning,  was 
the  reason  the  invaders  were  without  sup- 
plies. It  seems  probable  that  the  air  strike 
would  have  tvu-ned  the  tide  In  lavor  ot  the 
Invaders  because  they  would  have  had  atr 
superiority. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  is  over.  It  cost 
the  lives  of  at  least  160  brave  young  men,  bnt 
this  Is  no  reason  to  abandon  6Yi  million 
people  to  ruthless  conununlsm.  They  can- 
not revolt  from  the  Inside;  Castro's  "defen- 
sive" weapons  would  out  down  those  who 
would  try.  Therefore,  help  must  oome  from 
the  outside.  As  of  this  date,  the  United 
States  is  still  on  the  "outside."  But  condi- 
tions are  changing.  If  the  Communists 
trained  in  Cuba  can  successfully  subvert  our 
southern  neighbors,  then  we  will  not  be  far 
behind  them.  It  is  for  theee  reasons  that 
the  United  States  must  initiate  a  full-scale 
offensive  to  drive  the  C(»nmunists  out  of 
Cuba. 

Tills  Is  not  a  problem  of  missiles.  It  is  a 
problem  of  principles — the  principles  ot 
human  dignity  and  freedom.  And  for  those 
principles  we  should  be  willing  to  make  aay 
sacriflce.  What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  at 
Gettysburg  should  be  applied  to  Cuba: 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  de«D- 
cated  here  to  the  tinfinished  work  whloh 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  noMy 
advanced.  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  In- 
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ereaaed  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  f»Te  the  lut  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain — that  thU  nation, 
under  Ood.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— and  that  govermnent  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  S.  1963 

Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Judicature  Society,  celebrat- 
ing its  50th  aiuilversary.  has  honored 
the  Supreme  Court  by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution acknowledging  the  role  that  the 
Court  has  played  in  insuring  that  all 
Americans  receive  equal  Justice  under 
the  law.  The  society  itself  was  founded 
In  1913  to  promote  the  eflBcient  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Its  journal  has  served 
through  the  years  as  a  clearinghoiise  of 
fact  and  opinion  with  respect  to  all 
phases  of  the  administration  of  justice 
and  its  improvement. 

The  resolution  honoring  the  Supreme 
Court  was  published  In  the  society's 
golden  anniversary  issue  in  April  and 
follows : 

ThK   SXTFaKME   COTTKT    Or   THE   UNim    Statis 
AND      THK       ErrlClINT      ADMINISTRATION      Or 

Justice :    1913-63 

Whereas  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
founded  in  1913  to  promote  the  efficient 
administration  of  justice  by  means  of  re- 
search, publication,  and  participation  In 
judicial  reform.  Is  completing  Its  first  60 
years  of  service  to  that  cause;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Judicature  Society. 
from  Its  founding,  has  advocated  unified 
court  organization,  effective  administrative 
methods,  and  modern  rules  of  procedure  to 
provide  all  persons  with  fair  and  expeditious 
adjudication  of  their  rights  and  responslbili- 
Ues  under  law;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
on  the  occasion  of  Its  golden  anniversary. 
Is  honoring  outstanding  leadership,  whether 


by  persoru  or  Institutions.  In  furthering  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice  during  the 
past   half   eentiiry;    and 

Whereas  the  Suprecna  Court  of  the  United 
States,  during  these  years,  has  encouraged 
and  assisted  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
the  Judtdal  Councils  of  the  Circuits,  and  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  provided  leadership  In  developing  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  and  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Crlmlnsl  Procedure,  and 
continues  to  foster  Inquiry.  Insight,  and 
action  to  assure  more  effective  administra- 
tion of  jiistlce  in  an  age  of  change:  and 

Whereas  the  American  Judicature  Society 
recognizes  that  each  and  all  of  these  achieve- 
ments not  only  have  facilitated  prompt  and 
uniform  disposition  of  claims  In  Federal 
courts  but  also  have  become  models  for 
State  and  local  courts  throughout  this 
Nation  and  In  the  community  of  nations: 

Therefore.  The  American  Judicature  Soci- 
ety respectfully  acknowledges  these  pioneer- 
ing endeavors  as  symbolic  of  the  ongoing 
effort  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  Improve  the  efficient  administration 
of  justice  and  to  Insure  to  all  persons  equal 
justice  under  law. 


'Gettydbur J :  Yesterday  and  Today" — Aa 
Address  by  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
bvfh,  C^.C,  President,  Umversity  of 
Notre  Dame,  Battle  of  Gettysbur{  Cen- 
tennial Observance,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
June  29,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  24.  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  of  our  country  are 
again  facing  an  issue  which  stirred 
America  100  years  ago,  the  issue  of  mak- 
ing freedom  real  for  all  our  citizens,  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  the  text  of  a  splendid  address 
which  speaks  to  this  issue  in  moving 
terms. 

I  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  which  were  delivered 
at  the  centennial  observance  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  on  June  29,  1963,  at 
Gettysburg.  Pa. 

The  text  of  Father  Hcsburgh's  address, 
"Gettysburg;  Testerday  and  Today," 
follows : 

Getttsbckc:   Y£STErd.\t  ano  Todat 

(Address  delivered  by  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh, CSC.  president.  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Battle  of  Gettysburg  centen- 
nial observance,  Gettysburg,  Pa..  June  29, 
1963) 

Our  ceremony  began  this  morning  with 
the  blessing  of  a  new  plaque  attached  to  the 
old  statue  of  Father  William  Corby,  one  of 
Notre  Dame's  distinguished  presidents, 
standing  on  a  rock  raising  his  hand  in  eter- 
nal absolution  on  a  battlefield  now  empty  of 
the  troops  who  once  stood  t>efore  him  on  tiiat 
fateful  July  2  morning.  100  years  ago.  ex- 
cept for  those  who  rest  forever  beneath  this 
hallowed  soil.  Much  of  the  scene  is  lost  in 
100  years.    We  would  do  well  to  listen  to  one 


who  was  there,  who  saw  what  happened,  and 
who  recorded  It.  The  writer  Is  Maj.  Gen. 
St.  Clair  Mulholland.  then  a  colonel  in  the 
Irish  brigade. 

"Now  (as  the  8d  Corps  is  being  pressed 
back)  help  Is  called  for.  and  Hancock  tells 
Caldwell  to  have  his  men  ready.  'Pall  In,' 
and  the  men  run  to  their  places.  'Take 
arms.'  and  the  four  brigades  of  Zook.  Cross. 
Brook,  and  Kelly  are  ready  for  the  fray. 
There  are  yet  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before 
starting,  and  time  is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
most  impressive  religious  ceremonies  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  The  Irish  brigade,  which 
had  been  commanded  formerly  by  Gen. 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  whose  green 
nag  had  been  unfurled  In  every  l>attle  In 
which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
engaged  from  the  first  Bull  Run  to  Appomat- 
tox, and  was  now  commanded  by  Col.  Patrick 
Kelly  of  the  88th  New  York,  formed  a  part 
of  this  division.  The  brigade  stood  in  col- 
umn of  regiments,  closed  In  mass.  As  a  large 
majority  of  Its  members  were  Catholics,  the 
chaplain  of  the  brigade.  Rev.  William  Corby, 
proposed  to  give  a  general  absolution  to  all 
the  men  before  going  into  the  fight.  •  •  • 
Father  Corby  stood  on  a  large  rock  in  front 
of  the  brigade.  Addressing  the  men.  he  ex- 
plained what  he  was  alx>ut  to  do,  saying 
that  each  one  could  receive  the  t)eneflt  of 
the  absolution  by  making  a  sincere  act  of 
contrition  •  •  •  urging  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  reminding  them  of  the  high  and 
sacred  nature  of  their  trust  as  soldiers  and 
the  noble  object  for  which  they  fought  •  •  • 
the  brigade  was  standing  at  'order  arms.' 
As  he  closed  his  address,  every  man.  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  fell  on  his  knees  with 
his  head  bowed  down.  Then,  stretching  his 
right  hand  toward  the  brigade.  Cather  Corby 
pronounced  the  words  of  absolution. 

"awe-inspiring  scene 

"The  scene  was  more  than  Impressive;  It 
was  awe  Inspiring.  Nearby  stood  a  brilliant 
throng  of  officers  who  had  gathered  to  wit- 
ness this  very  unusual  occurrance.  and  while 
there  was  profound  silence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Second  Corps,  yet  over  to  the  left,  out 
by  the  peach  orchard  and  Little  Round  Top. 
where  Weed  and  Vincent  and  Hazlltt  were 
dying,  the  roar  of  the  battle  rose  and  swelled 
and  reechoed  through  the  woods,  making 
music  more  sublime  than  ever  sounded 
tiu-ough  cathedral  aisle.  The  act  seemed  to 
be  in  harmony  with  tlie  surroundings.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  man  In  the  brigade 
who  did  not  offer  up  a  heartfelt  prayer. 
For  some,  it  was  their  last;  they  knelt  there 
in  their  grave  clothes.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  many  of  them  were  numbered  with  the 
dead  of  July  2.  Who  can  doubt  that  their 
prayers  were  good?  What  was  wanting  in 
the  eloquence  of  the  priest  to  move  them 
to  repentance  was  supplied  in  the  Incidents 
of  the  fight." 

Father  Corby  himself  wrote  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later:  "That  general  absolution 
was  Intended  for  all,  not  only  tor  our  brigade, 
but  for  all.  North  or  South,  who  were  sus- 
ceptible of  It  and  who  were  about  to  appear 
before  their  judge.  Let  us  hope  that  many 
tiiousands  of  souls,  purified  by  hardships, 
fasting,  prayer  and  blood,  met  a  favorable 
sentence  on  the  ever  memorable  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg." 

THE  caEAT  TASK  REMAINING 

What  does  all  of  this  drama  mean  to  us. 
a  hundred  years  later,  as  we  stand  on  the 
same  battlefield?  The  least  that  might  be 
expected  Is  that  we  would  understand  today, 
what  Father  Corby  called  "the  noble  object 
for  which  they  fought"  and  died.  We.  too. 
await  our  judgment.  As  President  Lincoln 
put  it  so  niagniflcently:  "The  world  wlil  lit- 
tle note  nor  long  remember,  wiiat  we  say 
here,  but  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  la  for  as,  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  have,  thus  far,  so  nobly  carried  on.    It 
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is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave 
the  last  fuU  measxire  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain;  that  this  Nation  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

This,  I  take  It,  Is  what  the  Civil  War  was 
all  about.  It  was  for  freedom,  and  specifi- 
cally for  the  freedom  of  Negro  Americans, 
that  it  was  fought.  If  we  forget  this  un- 
finished business,  then  there  will  be  nothing 
but  mockery  In  this  centennial  celebration. 
We  will  have  missed  the  deep  and  tragic 
issues  that  cost  so  many  lives. 

Bruce  Catton  has  put  It  so  well  that  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  Improve  upon  his  language: 
"We  know  that  in  a  strange,  almost  mystic 
way,  modern  America  began  to  take  shape 
in  the  Civil  War.  We  also  know  that  some- 
thing priceless  was  won  for  us  in  It — that  our 
American  horizon  was  somehow  broadened 
by  it,  that  it  left  us  with  a  deeper  and  more 
challenging  responsibility,  with  a  piece  of 
unfinished  business  which  demands  our  most 
earnest  attention.  •  •  •  The  Civil  War 
meant  that  the  Negro  slave  would  become 
an  American  citizen  and  it  left  us  with  the 
eternal.  Inescapable  obligation  to  see  to  It 
that  that  citizenship  is  made  good.*  •  • 
Winning  that  freedom  for  the  Negro,  we 
won  It  also  for  all  the  people  who  then  or 
ever  would  become  Americans,  including  our- 
selves. We  can  never  have'  permanently, 
a  second-class  citizenship  in  America.  Be- 
cause of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  not  that  kind 
of  country.*  *  •  We  bought  that  commit- 
ment at  the  price  of  600,000  lives.  More 
Americans  than  died  in  all  our  wars  from 
the  American  Revolution  to  Korea.  It  is 
something  we  can  never  Ignore." 

OXTR    UNFINISHED    BUSINESS 

What  better  place  to  ponder  our  unfinished 
business  this  morning  than  at  Gettysburg. 
where  so  much  of  the  blood  and  sweat  and 
tears,  that  are  the  price  of  freedom,  were 
paid.  Gettysburg  is  not  just  a  battlefield; 
it  is  a  scared  shrine  of  freedom  won  again. 
In  new  proportion,  for  a  nation  "conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal."  The  strug- 
gle, heroically  engaged  here,  still  goes  on  as 
we  commit  ourselves  anew  to  this  proposi- 
tion In  every  village  and  city  of  every  State 
in  America.  The  Civil  War  did  not  solve 
the  tragic  Issue;  It  merely  reestablished  the 
proposition  and  left  to  us  the  task  of  making 
the  promise  of  our  Constitution  come  true 
for  all  Americans. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  President  Lincoln 
always  saw  this  as  a  moral  issue.  One  of 
his  biographers,  Thomas,  tells  us  that  when 
the  City  of  Washington  was  ringed  around 
by  Confederate  troops,  and  the  war  seemed 
lost,  he  suddenly  realized  with  new  clarity, 
what  the  war  was  all  about.  At  that  time, 
Thomas  says,  Lincoln  made  a  promise  to  God. 
that  if  Washington  were  spared,  he  would  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  proclaim  the  moral 
issue  In  its  clearest  terms.  Washington  was 
spared,  and  with  the  new  year,  Lincoln, 
agsLlnst  the  advice  of  his  whole  Cabinet,  made 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Making  It, 
he  flew  In  the  face  of  practical  expediency, 
and  stood  clearly  and  unequivocally  on  the 
point  of  morality.  That  he  was  right,  and 
the  politicians  wrong,  might  be  deduced  from 
his  most  endearing  title  here,  and  especially 
in  all  bt  the  new  nations  around  the  world: 
The  Great  Emancipator. 

THE     WORK     or    rREEDOM 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  but  each 
one  of  us  must  be,  in  these  our  times,  great 
emancipators,  to  finish  up  in  this  centenary 
year  as  completely  and  as  dramatically  as 
possible,  in  all  our  own  communities  across 
the  land,  the  tmflnished  business  of  which 
Lincoln  spoke  here:  the  work  of  freedom. 
Our  President  has  now  spoken  out  upon  the 
moral  isstie  that  faces  us  all.    Our  Congress 


has  before  it  a  bill  that  attempts  to  hasten 
the  completion  of  the  unfinished  business. 
There  may  well  be  another  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg in  the  Congress,  b\rt  in  the  end  the 
Issue  must  be  settled  as  it  was  settled  here, 
for  we  are  a  nation  conunitted  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  were  created  equal. 
Anything  less  than  that  is  unworthy  of  the 
thousands  of  men  who  died  here.  But  when 
all  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  when  ail  of 
the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
assessed,  when  all  the  presidential  speeches 
are  recorded,  there  still  remains  the  real  un- 
finished business.  Individual  Americans  died 
here,  and  only  Individual  Americans  can 
make  that  for  which  these  soldiers  died  at 
Gettysburg  come  true  in  their  own  com- 
munities. Moral  issues  must  be  recognized 
and  acknowledged  in  individual  hearts  and 
consciences.  The  appalling  dearth  of  free- 
dom for  millions  of  Negro  Americans  today. 
In  voting,  in  employment,  In  housing,  in 
education,  in  public  accommodations,  and  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Is  not  some- 
thing automatic.  It  is  a  positive  act;  it  is 
freedom  denied  by  one  American  to  another 
American,  and  until  every  white  American 
decides  to  act  morally  toward  every  Negro 
American,  there  is  no  end  to  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  sounds  of  battle  have  died  away.  The 
heroic  deeds  are  done.  Gettysburg  is  cloaked 
in  peace.  But  the  issue  raised  and  bloodily 
engaged  here  still  clamors  for  a  final  an- 
swer. There  is  six  times  more  Americans 
in  America  now  than  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  ClvU  War.  Can  we  give  a  final  an- 
swer at  long  last?  Can  we  finally  make 
freedom  live  for  ail  Americans?  Only  if 
each  one  of  us  dedicates  ourselves  "to  the 
great  task  still  remaining  before  us,  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  Nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  In  free- 
dom." 

THE  TRUE  CHALLENGE  OF  GETTYSBURG 

This  I  believe,  is  the  true  challenge  of 
Gettysburg  today.  May  all  Americans  hear 
It  deeply  in  their  hearts  and  souls  and  may 
they  ponder  the  real  depths  of  this  greatest 
domestic  challenge  of  our  times  which  can 
be  expressed  no  better  than  President  Lin- 
coln exp»-essed  it  in  terms  of  human  equality : 
"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation 
BO  conceived  (in  liberty)  can  long  end\ire." 
Battlefields  are  like  ttiis.  They  confront  vlb. 
as  they  confronted  the  brave  men  who  made 
this  place  a  landmark  of  iierolsm.  with  the 
ultimate  of  all  moral  tests:  survival. 

We  are  not  asked  to  die,  but  to  live  In  the 
spirit  of  this  place.  And  if  we  are  not 
capable  of  upholding  the  inner  ccH-e  of  what 
America  really  stands  for,  no  one  of  ub  de- 
serves the  blessings  of  liberty  for  which  these 
men  died.  Survival,  without  nationwide 
lil)erty,  would  be  a  travesty  of  the  victory 
won  here,  at  the  turning  point  of  a  bitter, 
tragic  war;  it  would  be  a  sad  anticlimax  to 
the  centennial  that  we  celebrate  at  Gettys- 
burg. America,  and  the  world,  deserves  bet- 
ter of  us,  and  of  these  hallowed  dead.  May 
each  of  us  be  equal  to  the  challenge  of 
Gettysburg:  freedom  to  the  free. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  PINDLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tors and  the  general  public  would  be  con- 


siderably more  impressed  with  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  arguments  for  Federal  aid 
to  colleges  and  universities  if  more  of 
these  institutions,  themselves,  showed 
more  interest  and  initiative  in  getting 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  cutting 
out  playboy  athletics  and  spending  time 
and  energy,  instead,  to  raise  funds  for 
serious  educational  purposes 

The  cost  of  H.R.  6143,  reported  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  would 
be  $1,195  million  for  just  the  beginning 
3  years.  Frankly,  there  is  little  evidence 
that  shows  a  need  exists  for  this  Federal 
aid. 

Where  are  the  leaders  of  our  colleges 
and  universities?  Which  path  do  they 
want?  Scholarship  or  play?  If  there 
is  not  enough  money  to  go  around  it 
seems  imresisonable  to  expect  American 
taxpayers  to  cough  up  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  both. 

The  following  editorial  is  by  Sid  Land- 
field,  editor  of  the  Mount  Sterling,  HI., 
Democrat-Message,  in  his  June  5  issue: 
Just   Who    Is   Educating    Whom? 

If  you  had  control  of  atliletic  teams  of  67 
major  American  colleges  and  the  publicity 
and  profits  they  brought  in  were  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  suddenly  you  found 
that  some  of  the  brothers  were  getting  a  little 
greedy  and  knifing  each  other  a  little,  like 
offering  a  kid  more  to  come  to  one  school 
after  he  had  promised  he  was  going  to  an- 
other— or  maybe  throwing  in  a  scholarship 
for  his  girl  as  a  fringe  benefit — what  would 
you  do? 

Would  you  say,  "OK,  we  wUl  have  con- 
tracts. Anybody  who  says  he  is  going  one 
place  and  winds  up  another  is  a  rotten  egg 
and  loses  a  year  of  eligibility"?  Or  would 
you  say,  "College  presidents,  kindly  inform 
your  faculty  athletic  committees,  athletic 
directors,  coaches  and  silumnl  that  these  are 
what  we  laughingly  call  educational  institu- 
tions, and  henceforth  there  wUl  t>e  no  fur- 
ther pro  football,  basketball,  or  pole  vault- 
ing— or — to  pro  wrestling  with  the  lot  of 
you"? 

A  young  lad  named  Joyce,  who  is  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Cowl,  the  honor-rated 
weekly  in  Providence  (R.I.)  College,  where 
all  basketball  fans  know  was  won  the  Na- 
tional Invitational  Tournament  in  New  York 
last  winter,  had  a  few  thing  to  say  which 
deserve  at  least  a  small  ear.  A  few  days 
after  the  team  had  l>een  feted  with  gifts 
which  included  a  legislative  proclamation, 
student  Joyce  had  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  mention  the  event  and  the  NFL,  and  the 
Georgia-Alabama  expose  in  successive  para- 
graptis,  in  his  column  in  the  May  1  issue 
of  the  Cowl.     He  went  on  as  follows: 

"It  Is  high  time  that  the  guardians  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  renounced  their 
ostrich-like  position  and  took  a  closer  look  at 
the  environment  that  their  programs  are 
breeding.  Certainly  they  would  have  very 
little  to  be  proud  of.  A.  Whitney  Grlswold, 
the  recently  deceased  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  said  of  athletic  scholarships — 
they  are  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
swindles  ever  perpetrated  on  American  youth. 

"University  leaders  have  been  Idealistlcaliy 
bleating  that  collegiate  sports  build  char- 
acter, responsibility  and  maturity  among 
their  athletes  (as  well  as  paying  the  mortgage 
on  the  new  library) .  If  this  Is  the  case,  the 
sports  pages  with  ever-Increasing  incidents 
of  betting,  Illegal  recruiting,  and  general  Im- 
morality, certainly  don't  refiect  this.  How 
character,  responsibility  and  maturity  can  be 
developed  by  aUowlng  jerks'  to  take  special 
tests,  come  to  class  when  they  want  to.  get 
away  with  virtually  everything,  and  still  be 
showered  with  gifts.  Is  incomprehensible." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  in  far  too  many 
instances  college  sports  have  assumed   the 
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chaructCT  of  bualne«ae« — In  both  scope  and 
flnjuiclal  condition.  The  athletes  InTol^ed 
beccnne  Tlrtual  "memben  of  the  board,"  and 
the  ada^  of  "pracUce.  practice,  practice."  has 
been  replaced  by  "practice,  banquets,  and 
recruiting." 

The  young  editor  then  said  hla  own  school  s 
btwketball  team  was  rapidly  "approaching 
corporate  statxia"  and  called  for  a  reexamina- 
Uon  of  "goal*  and  Taluea." 

We  wonder  how  popular  the  young  editor 
.wa«  around  the  campua  after*  writing  that? 

Meanwhile  hla  moneyed  elders  can  reflect 
on  what  an  NCAA  coimcllor  waa  forced  to 
observe  recenUy:  "In  some  football  con- 
ferences, football  teams  are  more  Important 
than  college  presidents." 

P.S.  Help.  Help.  And  as  the  man  once 
lamented.  "I  sent  my  boy  to  college  and 
spent  $10.000— and  all  I  got  was  a  quarter 
(bAck)." 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THK   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
CODX  or  Laws  of  th«  UNnxD  Statis 
TrrL«  44.  S»ctioh  181.  Cowobissionai. 

RXCOKD;    AaaAllOXMINT,    8TT1.«.   contints, 
AKD  mDKxxs.— The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Conobis- 
noNAi.  B«coaD,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  foe  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Indes  of  the  CoNcaessioKAi. 
BicoaD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress    and    at   the    close    thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1896.  c.  23.  %  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Trru  44.  Sktiok   182b.  Sa»«;    tllus- 
TBATioifs.  MAPS.  DiAORAMS. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RacoaD  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20. 
igM.  e.  630.  f  a.  49  Stat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  deUTwy  of  the  CoNcaEssicNiU-  Ricosd  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
foUowlng   rules,   to   which   the   attenUon   of 
Senators.   Representatives,   and   Delegates  la 
respectfully  Invited:  

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daUjf  Record.— The 
PubUc  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contenU  of 
the  dally  Racoan  tm  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive laaues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RicoaD  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoifcaissioNAL  Recosd.  In  7 Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorlaed  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  BicoKD  shall  be  printed  In  6  >4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
wcrds  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofllclal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  jnanxLscript. — When  nxanu- 
■crlpt  Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
■hflUkl  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Ottee  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publlcaUon  In  the  Rrcoan  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
g^ld  manuscript  is  not  f  iirnlshed  at  the  time 


specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorised  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Racoao  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rbco«d  of 
the  day  of  Ita  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  la  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Ricoao  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m..  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished— Proota  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
wUl  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
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13.  Official  Reporters.-The  Official  Report- 
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suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings 
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Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McGtovernI  recently  de- 
livered a  most  thought  provoking  and 
sup>erb  address  before  the  New  York  State 
Young  Democrats  Convention  relating  to 
tlie  position  of  the  American  Negro  in 
our  present  day  society.  The  Senator's 
excellent  analysis  of  this  question,  in  my 
opinion,  merits  a  careful  reading  by 
every  Member  of  this  body.  It  is  indeed 
a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  bring  this 
address  to  the  Senate's  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  address  l>e  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioH,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Continuino  Amekican  Revolution  and 

THE  AmEHICAN    NB«B0 

(Address  by  Senator  George  McGovehn, 
of  South  Dakota) 

My  fellow  young  Democrats.  I  hope  you 
will  permit  this  salutation,  because  It  Is 
always  pleasurable  to  consider  oneself  young, 
and  It  is  a  proud  privilege  to  be  a  Democrat. 
Of  course,  as  the  classmate  of  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Biech  Bath  I  must 
admit  that  there  are  those  eren  In  the  ven- 
erable Senate  who  have  a  stronger  claim 
than  I  to  march  under  the  banner  of  youth. 
Tliese  are  the  days  In  Washington  when  If  a 
man  of  40  walks  Into  a  Government  confer- 
ence room,  half  the  occupants  will  rise  in 
respect  to  his  advanced  years. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Democratic  Party 
i*  marked  by  both  youth  and  age.  No  other 
political  party  anywhere  In  the  world  lias 
enjoyed  so  long  a  continuous  existence.  As 
political  organizations  go.  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  an  old  party.  But  our  party  Is  also 
the  party  of  youth,  in  that  our  best  leaders 
have  always  understood  the  necessity  for 
renewal  and  rejuvenation. 

Tonight,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  urgent 
r.oed  for  renewal  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  most  serious  moral  crisis  facing  our  Na- 
Uon — the  status  of  the   Negro   in  America. 

The  year  1963  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  whose  un- 
fulfilled hope  continues  as  our  most  conspicu- 
ous failure  In  the  cause  of  human  dignity, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  separate  our 
domestic  condition  from  our  international 
posture.  Thus,  no  weapon  In  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  arsenal  is  so  damaging  as 
the  stark  truth  about  race  relations  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  world  of  oppressed  col- 
ored people  struggling  for  new  dignity,  no 
amount  of  millions  spent  on  the  Voice  of 
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America  can  offset  the  louder  voice  of  racial 
discrimination. 

But  the  real  crisis  for  America  is  not  so 
much  the  Image  that  we  project  abroad  as 
It  Is  the  true  moral  strength  that  we  main- 
tain in  our  own  land  and  In  our  Individual 
hearts.  Let  us  pray  God  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  American  people 
will  meet  that  crisis  In  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Republic.  For  If  we  fall  here,  wef  shall 
fall  everywhere.  What  Is  now  at  stake  Is  the 
message  of  our  churches  and  the  practice  of 
democracy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  can  really 
think  that  the  Negro  condition  Is  other  than 
the  "shame"  President  Kennedy  has  called  It. 
We  have  known  for  a  long  time  the  facts  he 
presented  to  the  Nation  so  movingly  last 
Tuesday  night,  but  we  have  comforted  our- 
selves in  the  knowledge  that  some  steps  have 
been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  Negro.  To  be 
sure,  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  cleared  Important  ground.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Kennedy  administration  has 
worked  harder  and  accomplished  more 
through  executive  action  for  the  Negro  than 
any  previous  administration.  Likewise,  im- 
portant civil  rights  legislation  was  passed  in 
1957  and  1960. 

So,  some  of  us  have  been  amazed  to  find 
In  spite  of  progress,  we  have  misjudged  the 
cry  of  the  Negro  for  full  citizenship.  We 
must  swiftly  muster  all  the  wisdom  and 
courage  we  can,  for  we  are  going  to  have  to 
act  quickly  on  a  much  broader  scale.  The 
Negro  people  have  set  in  motion  a  moral 
revolution  based  on  the  Judeo-Christlan 
ethic  and  the  politics  of  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
coln. That  is  the  power  of  the  democratic 
ideal  which  in  the  long  run  cannot  be  denied. 
It  can  be  resisted,  and  clubbed,  and  shot  at 
from  ambush,  but  It  cannot  be  contained, 
and  each  new  advance  will  feed  new  de- 
mands until  every  American  Is  fully  free. 

As  Walter  Llppmann  puts  It:  "There  Is, 
so  to  speak,  a  point  of  no  return  In  a  move- 
ment for  the  redress  of  grievances.  That 
point  is  where  gradual  reform  and  token 
appeasement  become  suddenly  not  only  In- 
sufficient but  Irritating  •  ♦  •.  Tlien,  In- 
stead of  putting  up  with  a  little  done  slowly, 
there  is  a  demand  tliat  much  must  be  done 
suddenly." 

This  Is  one  of  the  enduring  lessons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  That  revolution 
was  not  bom  of  the  crudest  oppression  in 
British  Imperial  history.  Indeed,  the  Colo- 
nies enjoyed  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
freedom  and  Independence.  Yet.  In  a  con- 
dition far  better  than  others  had  endured, 
there  suddenly  came  from  the  ferment  of 
freedom  a  demand  for  Independence — a 
willingness  to  stake  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  on  the  gamble  for  liberty. 
Why? 

Certainly,  the  Idea  was  not  born  In  1776. 
It  had  long  been  affirmed  In  the  ancient 
Scriptures  which  the  colonial  fathers  knew 
so  well.  Likewise,  for  centiu"les  prior  to  1776, 
the  political  and  legal  expression  of  the 
brotherbood  of  man  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
Individual  had  been  growing  In  Anglo-Saxon 
law.  When  Jefferson  penned  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  he  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  earlier  words  of  the  Englishman, 
John  Locke. 

Tlie  day  before  our  forefathers  were  Ameri- 
cans, they  were  Englishmen  steeped  in  Eng- 
lish traditions  of  law  and  goveriunent.  Yet, 
they  severed  the  ties  with  the  mother  coun- 
try.    They  Insisted  on  the  full  measure  of 


their  heritage.  They  Insisted  on  being  bet- 
ter Englishmen  and  truer  practitioners  of 
English  philosophy  than  King  George  in  de- 
sired. Their  demands  and  demonstrations 
(of  which  the  Boston  Tea  Party  Is  only  the 
most  celebrated)  reached  a  p>oint  of  no  re- 
turn, the  revolution  was  on,  and  English- 
men along  the  eastern  shore  of  this  conti- 
nent became  Americans. 

I  think  If  we  can  understand  the  spirit  of 
1776,  we  can  better  appreciate  the  rising 
expectations  that  are  convulsing  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  community  and  the  developing 
continents  of  the  globe. 

The  American  Revolution  and  countless 
other  historic  demands  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances all  Indicate  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
Is  fired  by  Its  own  gains.  The  Negro's  march 
toward  full  acceptance  will  accelerate  rather 
than  diminish  with  the  victories  of  each 
passing  day. 

Martin  Luther  King  and  James  Meredith 
and  Medgar  Evers  have  without  question 
moved  the  Negro's  demand  for  full  citizen- 
ship to  the  point  of  no  return. 

What,  then.  Is  the  next  order  of  business — 
if  we  reject  the  possibility  of  widespread  mil- 
itary or  police  suppression. 

I  believe  It  Is  the  legislation  which  the 
President  Is  about  to  propose  to  the  Con- 
gress: (1)  Extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission; (2)  strengthening  of  Negro  voting 
rights;  (3)  empowering  the  Attorney  General 
to  file  school  desegregation  suits;  and  (4) 
prohibition  of  racial  discrimination  in  public 
places,  restaurants,  stores,  hotels,  and 
theaters. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President  will  also  • 
decide   to  call  for  the   establishment  of  a 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Code. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  but  we  are  going  to  pass 
legislation  to  eliminate  the  last  barriers  to 
equal  rights  for  the  Negro.  There  will  be  a 
filibuster,  and  It  will  be  long  and  bitter.  But 
we're  going  to  win  even  If  we  have  to  stay  in 
session  untU  Christmas.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
right  to  celebrate  the  spirit  of  Christmas  un- 
less by  the  end  of  this  centennial  of  the 
Emanclplatlon,  a  full  charter  of  civil  rights 
Is  incorporated  In  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  are  going  to  succeed  because  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  tolerate  the  only  remain- 
ing alternative,  which  Is  a  massive  suppres- 
sion on  a  mounting  scale  of  the  Negro  and 
his  white  friends. 

The  Negro's  demand  for  civil  Justice  Is 
greatly  complicated  by  his  hunger  for  better 
Jobs  and  better  schools  and  better  housing  at 
a  time  when  all  of  these  are  In  short  supply 
for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  The  only 
answer  here  Is  a  stepped-up  US.  economy 
leading  to  full  employment,  a  stronger  pro- 
gram of  Federal  assistance  to  schools,  and 
expansion  of  home  construction. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  believes  that  these 
domestic  needs  are  so  urgent  and  so  funda- 
mental to  the  strength  of  our  Nation  that  we 
ought  "to  shift  some  of  our  massive  military 
budget  to  constructive  purposes  here  at 
home.  We  now  have  enough  overkill  to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  more  than  1.200  times. 
Why  not  settle  lor  a  military  capacity  along 
more  reasonable  lines,  and  divert  a  few  bil- 
lion to  the  desperately  needed  priorities  of 
jobs,  education,  health,  and  housing  for  those 
Negroes  and  whites  who  languish  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  affluent  society?  There  can  be 
no  denying  the  fact  that  racial  tensions  are 
aggravated  when  there  are  not  enough  Jobs 
and  houses  and  schools  to  meet  the  Nation's 
needs.    Thus,  the  cry  of  the  Negro  for  a  blg- 
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ger  plec«  of  Uie  national  pie  has  Mt  In  motion 
new  prearures  for  f\iller  employnxent  In  an 
expanding  economy.  We  ahotiid  not  forget 
that  once  the  colonist*  launched  the  war  for 
Independence  from  England,  they  unleashed 
forces  that  led  also  to  a  social  revolution  of 
American  life. 

Even  this  Is  not  the  whole  Issue  In  the 
Negro's  challenge,  however,  and  perhaps  not 
the  most  fundamental.  The  President  h«» 
referred  to  a  "moral  problem"  rooted  In  our 
hearts  where  laws  cannot  reach.  This  Is  the 
longing  of  every  human  being  to  be  accepted 
as  a  person  of  worth,  not  because  It  Is  the 
law.  but  because  It  Is  right. 

I  think  that  In  their  own  way,  the  Negro 
demonstrator  and  his  spokesmen  are  trying 
to  reach  this  deeper  dimension  of  the  racial 
problem. 

We  may  be  better  able  to  comprehend 
the  message  of  Birmingham  and  Jackson  In 
1963  If  we  see  It  as  a  continuance  of  the 
force*  unleashed  at  Philadelphia  and  Boe- 
ton  In  1778.  For  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Negro  Is  saying  to  the  white  man:  "If  we 
are  not  accepted  as  your  brothers,  you  can- 
not hold  the  birthright  of  America.  If  we 
are  not  free  and  equal,  you  cannot  be  free 
ftnrf  eqiial.  If  we  are  not  full  members  of  so- 
ciety, your  pursuit  of  happlneas  Is  endan- 
gered. If  America  cannot  exemplify  human 
dignity  and  equality  at  home,  how  can  she 
hold  steady  the  torch  of  freedom  around  the 

WCM-ld?" 

The  Negro,  in  short.  Is  echoing  the  words 
which  Adams  and  Paine  and  JefTerson  dis- 
patched to  King  George  and  to  their  fel- 
low colonist  ne€urly  two  centuries  ago. 

I  do  not  press  the  analogy  to  suggest  that 
the  American  Negro  wants  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  The  Black  Muslim  may  talk 
this  way,  but  In  so  doing,  he  stands  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  Negro  life — ^both  re- 
llgrlovisly  and  politically;  thus,  his  leadership 
of  his  own  people  Is  limited  to  a  small  frag- 
ment. 

The  American  Negro  longs  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican first  and  a  Negro  second.  He  has  been 
molded  by  America's  traditions  and  culture. 
He  has  been  schooled  In  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  and  has  died  for  It  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields. 

The  nonviolent  resistance  of  Martin  Luther 
King — the  lunch  counter  sit-ins,  the  bus 
rides,  the  street  pcirades — have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Oandhl.  But  Gandhi  berrowed 
the  Idea  from  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  the 
New  Testament. 

The  Negro's  capacity  to  refrain  from  vio- 
lence even  when  he  Is  being  kicked  In  the 
face  stems  from  the  rellgloua  and  cultural 
traditlona  of  his  American  past.  It  came 
first  from  the  slave  balconies  of  the  churches, 
then  from  the  segregated  colored  church 
and  from  preachers  barely  literate  enough 
to  recMl  the  Scriptures  and  sing  the  gospel 
hymns.  They  were  sensitive  to  the  longings 
of  the  soul,  however,  and  beyond  some  doc- 
tors of  divinity  they  were  attuned  to  that 
"nian  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with  grief." 
Out  of  the  depths  of  his  spirit  the  Negro 
created  Indlgenoiis  American  art — the  spirit- 
ual, the  blues  and  Jazz. 

In  this  spirit  the  Negro  writer  Is  saying 
that  the  frustration  which  drives  the  Negro 
into  the  streets,  the  lunchrooms,  and  the 
bus  terminals  la  a  desperate  act  of  caring 
about  the  American  Ideal.  He  has  been 
carrying  on  an  unrequited  love  affair  with 
America  until  his  heart  has  burst  Its  bounds. 

Many  voices  may  be  heard  In  the  Negro 
writer,  but  I  would  Illustrate  with  James 
Baldwin  who  has  been  poignant  on  the 
theme  of  the  estrangement  of  both  Negro  and 
white  In  America  from  each  other  and  from 
their  past.  Baldwin  was  rebel  enough  and 
like  many  a  white  American  who  became  an 
expatriate  to  Europe  after  World  War  I.  he 
sought  out  Paris  after  World  War  n. 

He  found  out  what  the  best  of  his  prede- 
cessors did — that  he  had  to  come  home.    It 


is  more  remarkable  In  blm,  though,  for  he 
did  not  know  he  had  a  home.  From  the 
vantage  point  of  Europe,  he  found  his  coun- 
try. He  found  out  how  profoundly  American 
he  was.  He  develops  the  theme  In  many 
places  in  his  "Notes  of  a  Native  Son."  the 
very  title  being  Itself  significant.  One  bril- 
liant essay  develops  his  confrontation  with 
a  native  African  with  whom  he  had  tried  to 
Identify  In  order  to  recover  his  racial  past. 
He  finds  It  cannot  be  done.  He  la  alienated 
from  the  African.  He  Is  an  American.  A 
hybrid  Anrerlcan  perhajw.  physically  aind  In 
every  other  aspect  of  life  which  Is  dominated 
by  the  memory  of  the  auction  block,  but 
still  American  and  linked  to  his  white 
brother : 

"Dimly  and  for  the  first  time."  he  writes. 
"there  begins  to  fall  Into  perspective  the 
nature  of  the  roles  they  have  played  In  the 
lives  and  history  of  each  other.  Now  he  Is 
bone  of  their  bone,  fiesh  of  their  fiesh;  they 
have  loved  and  hated  and  obsessed  and  feared 
each  other  and  his  blood  is  In  their  soil. 
Therefore,  he  cannot  deny  them,  nor  can 
they  ever  be  divorced." 

Baldwin  goes  on  to  say  that  he  Just  cannot 
explain  this  to  the  African.  Of  course,  he 
must  establish  himself  In  relation  to  a  past, 
but  he  knows  that  It  must  be  an  American 
one: 

"What  time  will  bring  Americans."  he 
writes.  "Is  at  last  their  own  Identity.  It  Is 
on  this  dangerous  voyage  and  In  the  same 
boat  that  the  American  Negro  will  make 
peace  with  himself  and  with  the  voiceless 
many  thousands  gone  before  him." 

In  a  recent  television  spotlight  on  the 
Negro  In  Washington,  a  colored  minister 
said  of  his  people:  "They  are  too  sophisti- 
cated to  pray,  and  too  angry  to  laugh."  I 
thought  In  response  that  the  white  man  Is 
also  "too  sophisticated  to  pray,  and  too  an- 
xious to  laugh."  The  way  back  will  not 
be  easy  for  either  of  us,  either  to  the  peti- 
tion for  grace  on  both  sides,  or  the  facing 
of  his  guilts  by  the  white  and  the  disciplin- 
ing of  his  anger  by  the  Negro.  It  will  take 
us  a  while  to  meet  and  talk  and  pray  as 
equals.  We  do  not  necessarily  need  to  agree 
upon  all  matters.  Dignity  and  reason  and 
hopefully  a  little  humor  will  show  the  way. 

I  believe  that  as  both  of  us  renew  our 
heritage,  as  we  relearn  our  history  and 
tradition,  we  shall  together  re -earn  freedom. 
The  great  Goethe  once  wrote : 

"What  you  have  Inherited  from  your  fa- 
thers, earn  It.  In  order  truly  to  possess  It." 

The  Reverend  S.  D.  Whitney.  Negro  min- 
ister of  Jackson.  Miss.,  speaking  at  a  me- 
morial service  for  the  slain  Medgar  Evers 
said:  "Somewhere  in  the  dark  a  sniper  waited 
to  play  his  part  as  the  coward.  But  bullets 
do  not  destroy  Ideas.  Nothing  destroys  an 
Idea  but  a  better  Idea.  And  the  best  Idea 
Is  freedom.  That  Is  what  he  was  fighting 
for." 

And  that  Is  what  we  are  called  to  do.  If  we 
heed  that  call,  old  words  will  be  born  anew 
and  we  will  Indeed  become  "One  Nation,  un- 
der God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all." 


L.  E.  Worley  ReceiTCi  Jeffertoo  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,Julv9.1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge an  outstanding  award  which  a  long- 
time friend  and  fellow  citizen  of 
Muskogee,  Okla..  was  recently  awarded. 


The  Thomas  Jefferson  citation,  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Weather  Bureau,  was  recently  presented 
to  L.  E.  Worley  of  Muskogee  for  his 
many  years  of  faithful  and  accurate 
public  service  as  a  volunteer  weather 
observer. 

Mr.  Worley  richly  deserves  this  dis- 
tinguished recognition.  I  think  the  in- 
scription on  the  Thomas  Jefferson  cita- 
tion which  was  signed  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges  ably  points  out 
why  L.  E.  Worley  was  picked  as  one  of 
only  five  weather  observers  throughout 
the  Nation  to  be  honored. 

The  citation  notes  that  Mr.  Worley  was 
named  for  the  honor: 

For  his  38  years  of  exceptionally  faithful 
service  as  volunteer  weather  observer  at 
Muskogee,  Okla  ;  for  superior  effort  In  main- 
taining complete  and  legible  records  of  ac- 
curate observations;  for  prompt  mailing  of 
reports;  for  efficient  rainfall  reporting;  and 
for  the  highest  level  of  cooperation. 

We  in  Muskogee  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  L.  E.  Worley.  He  has  in- 
deed made  a  significant  contribution  in 
the  area  of  public  service  to  his  fellow 
citizens  through  his  efforts  for  the  i>ast 
38  years  as  our  community's  volunteer 
weather  observer. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  many 
other  contributions  Mr.  Worley  has  made 
to  our  city,  I  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation and  the  appreciation  of  the 
city  of  Muskogee  to  him.  We  congratu- 
late him  on  receiving  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson award. 

On  this  occasion,  I  wish  also  to  pay 
tribute  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges 
and  to  the  Weather  Bureau  for  making 
possible  this  recognition  to  volunteer 
weather  observers  for  their  outstanding 
achievement. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this 
award  honoring  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations should  be  named  for  that  great 
American,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  took 
an  almost  unbroken  series  of  weather 
observations  from  1776  to  1816. 

My  sincere  congratulations  are  ex- 
tended to  L.  E.  Worley  and  the  other  four 
Jefferson  award  winners.  Their  volun- 
teer service  as  weather  observers  has  in- 
deed been  faithful  to  the  Jeffersonian 
tradition. 


First  Iron  Furnace  in  West  Located  !■ 
Hancock  Coanty,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    W«ST   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9.1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of 
June  16,  1963,  the  first  iron  furnace 
erected  west  of  the  AUeghenies  was  lo- 
cated on  Kings  Creek,  in  Hancock 
County,  W.  Va.  This  furnace  played  an 
important  part,  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, as  a  supplier  of  military  needs  such 
as  cannonballs  for  Commodore  Perry's 


warships  which  engaged  the  British  on 
Lake  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

INDUSTKT  Came  Earlt  to  Hancock 

John  Hancock  put  bis  name  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  West  Virginia 
puts  his  name  on  the  State's  smallest  coxinty. 

Two  years  before  President  Hancock  signed 
the  historic  document.  Peter  Tarr  had  erected 
the  first  Iron  furnace  west  of  the  Allcghenles 
on  Kings  Creek,  near  Welrton. 

Peter  Tarr  isn't  as  famous  as  John  Han- 
cock, but  It  was  that  furnace  that  cast  the 
cannon  balls  used  by  Commodore  Oliver  Haz- 
ard Perry  to  batter  down  the  British  fleet  on 
Lake  Erie  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  State's  northernmost  county  had  sev- 
eral tilings  in  its  favor  from  far  back: 

It  "bordered  the  mighty  Ohio  River,  a  gate- 
way to  the  West.  Its  gentle  hills  were  well 
adapted  to  farming  and  growing  fruit.  It 
had  an  abundance  of  fire  clay  for  brick  pro- 
duction. It  made  an  early  start  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  chlnaware  Industry.  Coal 
strata  underlay  the  county.  There  was  some 
oil  and  gas.  and  an  early  carbon  black  plant. 
A  high  quality  of  wool  was  marketed  from  Its 
sheep.  Iron  and  Steel  were  Impxartant  to  the 
area,  including -Hancock  and  Welrton. 

Today,  members  of  a  car-oriented  culture 
turn  to  Waterford  Park  to  watch  thorough, 
bred  horses  race.  For  thoee  who  prefer  to 
escai>e  from  the  cities  and  industrial  com- 
plexes, there  Is  TonUlnson  Run,  West  Vir- 
ginia's most  northern  State  park. 


Government  Lotteries  of  El  Salvador, 
Gaatemala,  Honduras,  Nicarafoa,  and 
Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  Central  America  where  the  benefits 
of  a  national  lottery  are  recognized  and 
accepted  by  those  countries  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Panama  are  among  the 
77  foreign  countries  which  show  that 
considerable  revenue  can  be  derived  from 
Government  regulated,  controlled,  and 
supervised  gambling. 

El  Salvador  Is  a  tiny  country  which 
took  In  last  year  almost  $6  million.  Af- 
ter payment  of  prizes  and  expenses,  the 
net  profit  to  the  Government  came  to 
almost  $1  million.  The  governing  leg- 
islation provides  that  the  purpose  of  the 
lottery  Is  to  Increase  Government  rev- 
enue for  social  and  welfare  expenditures. 

Guatemala,  although  a  small  nation, 
has  the  fiscal  wisdom  to  recognize  and 
accept  the  worth  of  a  national  lottery. 
In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  came  to  over 
$2,632,000.  The  net  Income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment was  over  $680,000.  The  net  in- 
come Is  placed  In  a  general  fund  which 
Is  used  for  the  construe  Uon  of  the  Na- 


tional Theater  and  for  national  Institu- 
tions of  culture. 

Honduras,  also  a  small  and  poor  coun- 
try, realizes  considerable  profits  from  Its 
national  lottery.  In  1962,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts came  to  about  $15  million.  The 
net  income  amounted  to  almost  $2  ^  mil- 
lion which  was  earmarked  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  health  centers  and  clinics 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

Nicaragua  did  very  well  last  year.  It 
took  in  over  $4  million  in  gross  receipts. 
After  payment  of  prizes,  the  total  net 
income  to  the  Government,  In  1962,  was 
almost  $800,000.  These  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  the  supF>ort  of  hospitals  and 
other  forms  of  social  assistance. 

Panama  has  shown  that  gambling  does 
not  have  to  serve  evil  ends.  In  1962,  the 
total  gross  receipts  were  almost  $39  mil- 
lion. The  net  Income  to  the  Grovernment. 
after  allowing  for  prizes  and  other  ex- 
penses, was  over  $6  million.  This  profit 
is  used  to  support  national  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, and  welfare  organizations.  A 
part  of  these  funds  are  sent  to  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  and  various  local  char- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  five  countries  as 
well  as  In  all  77  foreign  nations,  the 
gambling  urge  is  centralized  and  chan- 
neled so  as  to  achieve  beneficial  ends. 
Gambling  dollars  Ln  all  of  these  coim- 
trles  are  not  used  to  shore  up  racketeers 
as  In  the  United  States.  They  are  used 
for  the  people's  welfare  and  the  govern- 
ment's need. 

When  we  fully  realize  the  merits  of  a 
national  lottery,  \ve  too  will  be  able  to 
siphon  funds  from  the  pockets  of  gang- 
sters into  the  pockets  of  hard-pressed 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  would  only  open 
our  eyes  and  see  beyond  our  noses,  we 
would  see  that  a  national  lottery  In  the 
United  States  could  oflfer  a  great  deal  to 
our  people.  We  can  easily  and  volun- 
tarily pump  into  our  Government  coffers 
over  $10  billion  a  year  In  needed  addi- 
tional revenue  which. can  help  provide 
a  tax  cut  and  reduction  of  our  national 
debt. 

How  much  longer  must  the  American 
taxpayer  continue  to  be  the  victim  of 
pure  and  simple  hypocrisy? 


Meet  Dick  Maher,  Seer  of  Cleveland 
Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  M.  YOUNG 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  political 
columnists  In  the  Nation  today  Is  Rich- 
ard L.  Maher,  politics  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  a  member  of  the 
Scripps -Howard  League  of  Newspapers 
and  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  Ohio 
and  trie  country.  For  over  30  years 
Dick  Maher  has  shown  extraordinary 
perception  and  insight  in  the  political 
problems  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 


It  Is  very  rare.  Indeed,  that  this  20th 
century  Nostradamus  has  failed  to  pre- 
dict accurately  the  outcome  of  an  elec- 
tion or  a  political  situation. 

More  Important,  his  reputation  for 
fairness  and  integrity  surpasses  that  of 
his  prophetic  Insight.  In.  all  the  years 
that  I  have  known  him  and  read  his  col- 
umn, I  have  never  found  him  to  be  un- 
just or  to  use  his  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  may  disagree  with 
him.  He  has  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  political  leaders  and  citizens  of 
both  parties,  and  this  has  been  man- 
ifested on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
News  of  July  1963,  there  appeared  an 
excellent  article,  "Meet  Dick  Maher, 
Seer  of  Cleveland  Politics."  I  commend 
this  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Meet  Dick  Maher,  Seer  or  Cleveland 

PoLmcs 

(By  Bob  Love) 

A  20th-century  NoetradamuB  has  been 
covering  politics  for  the  Cleveland  Press  for 
the  last  30  years,  under  the  byline  of  Richard 
L.  Maher. 

So  amazingly  accurate  are  his  political  pre- 
dictions that  10  years  ago  It  was  agreed 
around  the  Cleveland  Press  city  room  that 
to  the  old  saying,  "nothing  is  sure  except 
death  and  taxes,"  should  be  added:  "and 
Dick  Maher's  political  predictions." 

The  man  Is  Jxist  almost  never  wrong  on 
any  electoral  contest,  whether  It  be  local, 
State,  or  national.  He  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded and  respect  as  one  of  the  Midwest's 
most  acute  observers  on  politics  and  govern- 
ment. 

Contrary  to  all  polls  and  to  the  opinions 
of  his  colleagues,  Maher  forecast  In  1940 
that  President  Roosevelt  would  carry  Ohio 
In  his  bid  for  a  third  term.  He  was  not  only 
correct  In  predicting  PJJ.R.'s  Ohio  victory, 
but  came  within  a  shade  of  the  correct  per- 
centage. 

For  this  display  of  prophetic  insight  and 
for  his  coverage  of  the  campaign,  he  was 
awarded  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild 
Award  for  news  reporting. 

Like  Nostradamus,  though,  the  rnnn  hasn't 
always  been  correct  In  crystalballlng  It. 
Like  so  many  of  his  seers,  Maher  thought 
that  in  1948  Dewey  would  top  Truman. 

His  most  recent  bit  of  accvirate  predicting 
was  on  the  State  elections  last  November. 
Maher  wrote  3  days  before  the  election: 

"James  A.  Rhodes,  will  top  Governor  Dl- 
Salle  by  upward  of  100,000  votes.  Ralph  S. 
Locher  will  rout  his  Republican  rival  for 
mayor  by  60,000  votes,  perhaps  even  more. 
JRANK  J.  Lausche,  Seeking  a  second  term  In 
the  U.S.  Senate,  will  swamp  his  GOP  chal- 
lenger, John  Marshall  Brlley,  by  a  vote  that 
may  run  to  half -a-mlll  Ion  majority." 

Lausche  won  by  a  600.000  majority  and 
Locher  by  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-mllllon. 
Rhodes  Is  now  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  record 
half-a-mllUon  votes. 

His  amazing  record  at  forecasting  election 
results  and  his  unprejudiced  and  analytical 
writing  have  won  him  an  enviable  national 
reputation. 

Without  seeking  It.  Maher  has  become  the 
confidante  of  many  nationally  celebrated 
people.  One  day  etu-ly  In  1960  a  phone  call 
for  Maher  came  to  the  city  desk. 

It  was  Joe  Kennedy,  the  President's  father. 
In  New  York,  anxious  to  talk  over  results 
with  Maher,  whom  he  had  beard  of,  but 
never  met. 
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They  talked  for  half  an  hour,  and  after- 
wards Maher  was  able  to  predict  that  West 
Virginia  would  go  big  for  Kennedy,  which 
It  did. 

It  wa«  in  1932  that  Maher  became  politics 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press.  4  years  after 
he  had  Joined  the  paper  as  general  assign- 
ment reporter  and  rewrite  man.  He  was 
assistant  city  editor  from  1929  to  1932.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  with  the  old 
Cleveland   News   In    1921. 

Maher  Is  trusted  and  respected  by  the 
leaders  of  both  political  parties.  So  well 
regarded.  In  fact,  that  800  persons  from  the 
:t  parties  were  In  attendance  at  a  recent 
dinner  In  his  honor. 

He  was  being  honored  by  the  Rlpon  Club,  a 
30-year-old  Republican  '  organization,  but 
those  In  attendance  did  not  have  to  declare 
their  party. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  editor  Louis 
II.  Seltzer  declared:  "No  one  who  ever  met 
IMck  Maher.  or  knows  him,  or  works  with 
Mm.  or  has  confided  In  him.  has  anything 
lut  the  most  wholesome  respect,  regard. 
Slid  affection  for  him." 

Maher  held  every  office  In  the  Cleveland 
Council.  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  was 
Grand  Knight  for  2  years  before  he  was  30. 
In  1948  the  K.  of  C.  made  him  Catholic 
man -of -the- year. 

Dick  and  his  wife,  Luclle.  have  four  chil- 
dren. Luclle  H.,  Is  a  school  nurse  In  Las 
Vegas.  Nev.,  FrancU  B.  and  Thomas  P.  are 
in  the  Insurance  btislness.  and  Edward  J.  Is 
n  second -year  law  student  at  Georgetown 
■Jnlverslty. 


AduU's  Womea  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALBHADGE 

or  axoBOiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  chooses 
five  women  of  the  year  in  the  fields  of 
business,  civic  service,  arts,  professions, 
education,  and  frc«n  these  five,  the 
woman  of  the  year  for  Atlanta  Is 
selected.  This  is  the  20th  anniversary 
of  this  outstanding  program  and  Dixie 
Business  magazine,  published  by  Mr. 
Hubert  P.  Lee,  has  paid  tribute  to  all 
t'loee  honored  since  it  was  initiated  in 
1943. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATU^NTA    WOMAN    OW    Y«A« 

The  20th  annual  dinner  to  honor  the 
Woman  of  the  Year  for  Atlanta  was  like  at- 
tending the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  its  his- 
toric glory. 

We  were  partial  to  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Lewis, 
whose  Georgia  magazine  Is  one  of  the  finest 
which  our  publisher  bragged  on  even  before 
the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  first  Issue. 

Dr.  Paul  West  was  there  pulling  for  one 
of  his  Pulton  County  teachers,  Mrs.  Ruby 
H.  Crowe,  who  was  crowned  Woman  of  the 
Year. 

There  were  five  categories:  Mrs.  Lewis, 
bvislness;  Mrs.  Ernest  Vandlver.  civic  serv- 
ice; Mrs.  Prank  Perst.  arts;  Mary  Louise 
Rheay.  professions;  and  Ruby  Crowe,  edu- 
cation. 

Charles  Jagels  who,  with  Mrs.  John  Knox, 
started  It  all  in  1043,  was  there,  along  with 


many  of  those  honored  during  the  past  20 
years. 

Doris  Lockerman.  who  was  Woman  of  the 
Year  In  business  In  1948.  wrote  In  her  Jan- 
uary 31,  1963.  column  In  the  Constitution: 

"After  20  years,  the  woman-of-the-year 
ceremony  Is  sUll  as  fresh,  as  polished,  as 
dressed  up  proud  as  It  was  In  the  war  years 
when  womanpowfer  was  something  to  be 
courted  and  cherished." 

ATLAIfTA    rEOEEAL    SAVINGS    1963 

With  the  dlsp>atch  of  a  business  executive. 
It  was  announced  that  the  1963  sponsor 
would  be  the  Atlanta  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, with  W.  O.  duVall,  the  president, 
representing  the  sponsors. 

The  Woman  of  the  Year  board  for  initial 
planning  Includes  Mrs.  WUllam  C.  Shreve, 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Inman.  co- 
chairman,  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Purnlss,  Miss  Helen 
McDuffle.  Blrs.  John  S.  Knox,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hal  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Ruby  H.  Crowe.  1962  Woman  of  the 
Year,  was  added  to  the  board,  along  with 
Mrs.  Thorwald  Eros,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Claiborne 
Glover.  Jr. 

Other  board  members  Include  Mrs.  Donald 
Hastings,  who  arranged  the  flowers  that  were 
breathtaking;  Mrs.  Charles  T.  PotUnger. 
woman  of  the  year  secretary;  Mrs.  Robert 
Adamson.  Mrs.  Harold  Cooledge.  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel C.  Inman.  Mrs.  James  D.  Robinson.  Mrs. 
Albert  Thornton,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Watt. 

Por  Mrs.  Anne  B.  Lewis  It  was  a  fitting 
tribute  that  marked  her  6th  year  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  Georgia  magazine,  which 
she  started  In   1957  In  Decatur.  Ga. 

At  18.  she  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, S.C,  and  teught  school  for  3  years, 
then  married  WUllam  "BlU "  W.  Lewis  In 
1925. 

At  Whltmlre,  Mrs.  Lewis  reared  five 
children,  wrote  articles  and  for  3  years  pub- 
published  the  Whltmlre  (S.C.)  News  before 
moving  to  Decatur.  Ga.,  In  1962. 

Mrs.  Lewis  once  wrote.  "Publishing  Is  a 
terrible  tar  baby — there  Is  no  getting  unstuck 
from  It." 

Mrs.  Lewis  Is  gracious  as  she  Is  competent. 
The  Georgia  House  of  Representatives  gave 
her  a  citation,  one  of  many  honors  she  has 
earned. 

Here  la  the  list  of  those  honored  for  dis- 
tinguished service  over  the  years  since  1943. 
In  1943:  Mrs.  Edna  Benton.  Dr.  Wlnton 
Elizabeth  Oambrell.  Mrs.  Lon  Grove,  Miss  Ira 
Jarrell,  Miss  Rhode  Kaufman.  Dr.  Biary 
Stuart  MacDougall.  Mrs.  Prances  Abreu, 
Davlson-Paxson  Co..  sponsor. 

In  1944:  Miss  Byrd  Blankenshlp.  Mrs. 
Leonard  Haas.  Mrs.  Granger  Hansell,  Dr.  Ellen 
Flnley  Klser.  Mrs.  Herbert  Oliver.  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Rushton,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hamm;  Georgia  Power 
Co..  sponsor. 

In  1945:  Miss  Jessie  Candlsh,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Crosland,  Miss  Ethleen  Lasseter,  Mrs.  Ralph 
E.  Nolan,  Mrs.  James  O'H.  Sanders,  Mrs.  Car- 
roll West;  Atlantic  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co  , 
sponsor. 

In  1946:  Miss  Katherlne  Comfort.  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Jones.  Jr..  Mrs.  Prank  E.  Lowen- 
steln.  Miss  Plorence  Van  Slckler.  Dr.  Cath- 
erine Sims.  Mrs.  Prancla  C.  Dwyer;  Atlantic 
Gas  Light  Co..  sponsor. 

In  1947:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Alexander,  Miss 
Angela  Cox.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Llebman,  Dr. 
Elizabeth  Martin.  Miss  Ruth  Sheafe.  Miss 
Ira  Jarrell;  Retail  Credit  Co.,  sponsor. 

In  1948:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ployd,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Harrington,  Miss  Anna  Kothe,  Mrs.  Doris 
Lockerman,  Mrs.  Howard  C.  Smith,  Jr.;  J.  P. 
Allen  &  Co..  sponsor. 

In  1949:  Miss  Ruth  E  Haverty.  Mrs,  Panny 
D.  Hlnton.  Mrs.  Turner  ■.  Smith,  Mrs.  Lau- 
rie Davis  Webster.  Miss  Dorothy  Orr;  South- 
western Bell  T.  &  T.  Co.,  sponsor. 

In  1950:  Mrs.  Mark  Kate  Duslln.  MLss  Jes- 
sie Lowe.  Mrs.  Chester  E.  Martin,  Miss  Anne 
Grace  O'Callaghan.  Miss  Margaret  Bryan 
(Mrs.  C.  Evans  Joseph);  Sears,  Roebuck  * 
Co.,  sponsor. 


In  1961:  Mrs.  John  L.  Harper,  Mrs.  Clifford 
M.  Ragsdale,  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Robertson,  Mrs. 
T.  Krwln  Schneider.  Miss  Ella  May  Thorton. 
Miss  Evelyn  Bwlng;    Scrlpto,  Inc.,  sponsor. 

In  1952:  Miss  Emma  Bllllngsley,  Miss  Judy 
King.  Dr.  Evangeline  Papageorge,  Mrs.  Angus 
Perkerson.  Miss  Margaret  Shannon.  Miss 
Kitty  Thomson;  C.  &  8.  National  Bank,  spon- 
sor. 

In  1953:  Mrs.  Howell  Ross  Hanson.  Mrs 
Robt.  C.  Hunt.  Mrs.  P.  W.  Patterson,  Miss 
Ruth  Wecgand.  Mrs.  Goodrich  E.  White,  Dr 
Leila  Denmark:  Plrst  National  Bank,  sponsor. 

In  1954:  Miss  Tommle  Dora  Barker.  Lt.  Col. 
Ruby  G.  Bradley,  Mrs.  Gertude  Harris.  Mrs 
Raymond  Massey,  Miss  Catherine  Rice.  Mrs 
Mills  B.  Lane,  Jr.;  The  Coca  Cola  Co..  spon- 
sor. 

In  1955:  Mrs  Frank  Kells  Boland,  Mrs  Ed- 
win Mccarty.  Miss  Ruth  McMillan.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Stevenson.  Mrs  Chas.  H.  WUllAms, 
Miss  Ruth  Blair;  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp , 
sponsor. 

In  1966:  Miss  Sara  Prances  McDonald,  Miss 
Virginia  McJenklns.  Miss  Celestlne  Sibley. 
Miss  Eunice  Wlilte.  Mrs.  Rembert  Marshall; 
Trust  Co.  of  Georgia,  sponsor. 

In  1957:  Miss  Katharine  C.  Bleckley.  Mrs 
Dan  Byrd.  Jr..  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Splvey,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Sterling,  Miss  Nora  Belle  Emer- 
son; Pord  Division.  Pord  Motor  Co..  sponsor. 

In  1958:  Miss  Carolyn  Hope  Becknell,  Dr. 
Vernelle  Pox.  Mrs.  Patricia  Noot  LaHatte.  Dr. 
Catherine  Strateman  Sims.  Mrs.  Annie  Sue 
Brown:  Delta  Air  Lines,  sponsor. 

In  1969:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cllfton.'Mrs.  Ernest  Pel- 
ber,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Pennlsl,  Mrs.  Herman  E. 
(Betty)  Talmadge,  Mrs.  Leon  Prohsln;  Colo- 
nial Stores,  sponsor. 

In  1960:  Mrs.  Lovlc  P.  Baker.  Mrs.  Gutherle 
Foster.  Dr.  Mamie  Joe  Jones.  Dr.  Jane  Russell 
Wllhelml.  Mrs.  James  N.  Frazer;  AtlanU 
BUtmore  Hotel,  sponsor. 

In  1961 :  Mrs.  T.  M.  Breeden,  Jr..  Mrs.  Leon- 
ard Hass.  Miss  Kathleen  Elizabeth  MacKay, 
Mrs.  Richard  A.  Trotter;  Bank  of  Georgia, 
sponsor. 

In  1962:  Mrs.  Prank  Perst.  Mrs.  Ann  E. 
Lewis.  Miss  Louise  Rheay.  Mrs.  S.  Ernest  Van- 
dlver. Mrs.  Ruby  H.  Crowe;  Coca  Cola  and 
Sprite,  sponsors. 


Rabbi  Ranson  Brotherhood  Chapel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or    NCW    JCRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Temple  Sharey  Tefllo  in  the  city  of  East 
Orange,  N.J.,  recently  dedicated  a  broth- 
erhood chapel  in  honor  of  its  former 
Rabbi  Marius  Ranson. 

On  this  occasion.  Mr.  George  E.  String- 
fellow,  general  chairman  of  the  East 
Orange  centennial  committee,  gave  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  services  Rabbi 
Ranson  gave  to  his  fellowman  and  to  hia 
community. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
hereby  place  Mr.  Stringfellow's  address 
in  the  Record. 

Rabbi  Ranson  Brothuihood  Chapkl 

President  Plelo.  Rabbi  Soltes.  Rabbi  Ran- 
son. Mayor  Kelly,  friends  and  neighbors.  a« 
general  chairman  of  Bast  Orange's  Centen- 
nial Committee.  I  am  delighted  to  extend 
the  organization's  greetings  and  best  wishes 
to  the  members  of  Temple  Sharey  Tefilo  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  this  beauti- 
ful brotherhood  chapel  In  honor  of  the  Tem- 
ple's   former    rabbi,    Marius    Ranson.      A« 


chairman  of  a  large  civic  group  of  citizens 
of  all  faiths,  I  am  honored  to  be  Invited  to 
I)artlclpate  In  this  dedication  service. 

This  temple  for  years  has  been  recognized 
as  one  of  the  community's  great  assets.  We, 
the  citizens  of  East  Orange,  therefore  share' 
with  you  the  benefits  of  a  dream  that  has 
become  a  reality. 

RABBI   RANSOM 

Your  setting  aside  In  this  fine  new  build- 
ing a  brotherhood  chapel  In  honor  of  my 
friend.  Rabbi  Marius  Ranson,  Is  I  am  sure 
appreciated  by  everyone  In  this  community. 
We  of  this  area  owe  much  to  Rabbi  Ranson 
for  his  contribution  to  the  spiritual  uplift 
of  our  people  during  the  long  period  in  which 
he  served  this  highly  respected  temple  with 
efficiency  and  distinction.  Those  of  us  who 
know  him  (and  his  friends  are  legion)  feel 
that  he  richly  deserves  the  honor  which  you 
are  bestowing  upon  him  today  and  we  are 
pleased  that  you  are  doing  It  while  he  and 
his  gracious  wife,  daughter  and  grandchil- 
dren can  enjoy  it. 

Dr.  Ranson  was  long  accepted  by  the  com- 
mimlty  as  our  rabbi.  My  association  with 
him  before  he  went  to  Florida  was  always 
pleasant  and  mentally  profitable. 

My  work  with  our  rabbi  convinced  me  that 
hU  sole  recreation,  his  only  pleasure,  his 
real  compensation,  his  only  measure  of  suc- 
cess In  life  is  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  his  fellow  man  and  for  the  expression  of 
friendship  to  all  men.  No  nobler  life  can 
any  man  live. 

While  the  rabbi  delivered  good  sermons. 
It  Is  my  candid  opinion  that  he  preached 
a  better  sermon  with  his  life  than  with  his 
lips,  and  that.  In  my  opinion,  is  an  accom- 
plishment which  few  men  attain. 

I  believe  It  was  Aristotle,  that  great  lover 
of  democracy  who.  In  his  wisdom  said, 
"The  greatest  compliment  one  man  can  pay 
another  Is  to  say  that  he  U  a  good  citizen." 
That  U  the  compliment  I  truthfully  pay 
to  my  good  friend,  mankind's  benefactor, 
your  honored  guest.  Dr.  Rabbi  Marius  Ran- 
son. 


Wyoming    County,    W.    Va.,    Settled    by 
Veterans  of  the  Revolutioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

""  or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Wyoming  County  In  West 
Virginia  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  its 
earliest  settlers  were  veterans  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Many  of  these 
settlers  became  prosperous  farmers  and 
plantation  owners  who  dominated 
county  politicis  until  the  Civil  War. 

An  interesting  historical  article  on 
Wyoming  County  appears  in  the  Charles- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of  June  16. 
1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wtomino  County.  W.  Va..  Settled  by 
Vetxxans  or  the  Revolution 

Wyoming  County  was  created  December  17, 
1849,  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  by 
division  of  Logan  County.  The  movement 
was  sponsored  by  leading  citizens  of  both 
upper  and  lower  Logan,  led  by  Jame«  H. 
Ferguson,  an  attorney. 


Statistics  of  the  time  read:  Present  area 
607.2  square  miles;  terrain  generally  steep 
and  rocky,  heavily  timbered;  one  large  and 
other  smaller  areas  of  good  farmland;  exten- 
sive areas  underlaid  with  smokeless  coal  and 
natural  gas.  Population  1,583  whites,  61 
slaves.  1  free  black.  County  government  or- 
ganized March  22,  1850. 

Prosperous  farmers  and  plantation  owners 
dominated  county  government  and  politics, 
and  held  county  offices  until  Civil  War. 

Earliest  settlers  were  veterans  of  the  Revo- 
lution. First  settlement  made  by  John 
Cooke,  1799,  called  "Cookes,"  later  named 
Oceana,  was  county  seat  untU  1907.  Most 
of  our  settlers  came  from  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina.  Three  of  them  owned 
slaves. 

The  ensuing  decade  saw  a  steady  growth  In 
•  population  and  progress  generally.  The  peo- 
ple lived  by  farming,  trading,  digging  gin- 
seng, and  various  trades.  There  were  dozens 
of  water  grist  mills  and  a  few  whlpsaw  type 
sawmills.  The  Inadequate  public  schools 
were  supplemented  by  private  subscription 
schools.  Methodist  and  Baptist  circuit  riders 
preached  at  the  three  Baptist  churches  and 
homes.     Population  in  1860:  2,861. 

In  1861:  Recruiting  began  Immediately 
after  secession  of  Virginia.  County  govern- 
ment ceased  to  function,  the  county  offices 
were  locked  up  and  no  records  kept.  The 
only  local  fighting  was  done  by  Home  Guards. 
Public  buildings  and  records  were  not  dam- 
aged, and  few  homes  were  burned. 

In  1865:  H.  J.  Samuels  reorganized  the 
county  goveriunent  and  held  court.  Five 
men  were  Indicted  for  war  crimes,  two  of 
whom  were  subsequently  tried  and  convicted. 
Union  men  took  over  the  county  government. 
The  school  system  and  Baptist  churches  were 
reorganized. 

In  1874:  Speculators  bought  extensive 
areas  of  timberlands,  and  there  was  talk  of  a 
railroad  to  facilitate  development  of  timber 
and  coal.  A  weekly  newspaper  was  estab- 
lished at  Oceana.  There  were  substantial 
settlements  In  every  section  of  Wycanlng, 
with  postal  routes  and  post  offices,  and  dirt 
roads  connecting  them  with  mills  and  the 
county  seat. 

In  1884:  PhUadelphla  Interests  began  buy- 
ing coal  and  mineral  rights.  In  1903  T.  N. 
Barnsdall  bought  the  first  of  many  tracts  of 
coal.  oil.  and  gas.  with  mining  and  removal 
rights.  Natural  gas  was  discovered  on  Milam 
Fork  1918.  and  made  available  for  domestic 
use  in  that  area. 

Extensive  drilling  during  the  1940's  by 
Hope  Natural  Gas  Co.  and  others  resulted  In 
construction  of  two  large  and  costly  gas 
stations,  laying  pipelines  for  transportation 
of  gas.  and  gas  made  available  for  domestic 
use   around    1940.     DrUling  continues. 

Between  1882  and  1903,  nine  different 
companies  considered  building  a  railroad 
into  Wyoming.  In  1905  the  Virginian  Rail- 
way built  Its  line  through  upper  Wyoming 
coalfields.  The  first  commercial  mine 
opened  near  Mullens.  1912,  beginning  a  pe- 
riod of  phenomenal  growth  and  prosperity 
which  lasted  into  the  1920's. 

In  1891:  Outside  interests  began  timbering 
operations  in  Oceana  district,  fioatlng  logs 
down  Guyandot  River  to  market.  In  1895, 
C.  Crane  &  Co.  began  operations,  floating 
logs  down  creeks  by  means  of  splash  dams, 
into  the  Guyandot,  and  continued  In  busi- 
ness untU  1912.  Timbering  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  sawmilllng  continue  to  this  day. 
Population  1890.  6,247. 

In  1895,  90  frame,  one-room  schoolhouses 
replaced  the  log  cabins.  Beginning  1909, 
seven  district  high  schools  were  established, 
which  now  have  modern  fireproof  buildings 
and  modern  equipment  for  teaching  and 
athletics.  Pew  one-  or  two-room  schools 
remain.  Trade  school  established  1942. 
Population  1900:  8,380. 

PopulaUon  1950:  37,590.  reduced  to  34.834 
In  1960,  by  loss  of  miners  and  business 
caused  by  mechanizing  mines. 


The  Democrats  regained  control  of  Wy- 
oming, 1932,  and  continue  in- power. 

In  1963 :  Our  three  municipalities  have  ap- 
proved water  supply,  garbage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal, flrefighting  equipment,  paved  streets, 
limited  recreational  facilities.  The  county 
has  two  banks,  two  weekly  newspapers,  125 
churches,  various  civic  clubs  and  secret 
orders,  medical  and  dental  facilities,  one 
general  hospital,  three  cUnlcs.  three  fimeral 
homes,  ambulance  service,  two  dry  cleaning 
plants,  self-service  laundries,  supermarkets, 
chain  grocery  stores,  electric  power  since 
1926,  telephone  service  since  1936,  TV  serv- 
ice, and  permanent  courthouse.  Jail  and 
county  annex. 

Mart  K.  Bowman. 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  July  4,  1963,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  place  in  the  Record  remarks 
delivered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  on  July  4,  1963,  at  Phila- 
delphia marking  the  187th  observance  of 
Independence  E>ay. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  time  of 
world  challenge,  in  this  day  of  national 
soul  searching,  in  this  decade  while  men 
and  women  of  all  countries  seek  equality 
and  justice,  the  Vice  President  of  these 
United  States  in  these  remarks  gives 
validity  to  tl)e  immortal  concepts  as 
expressed  by  the  words  of  our  Constitu- 
tion : 

Protection  of  Liberty 

On  this  honored  day,  here  before  this  his- 
toric hall,  we  oome  togethn-  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  our  country.  Yet  It  Is  the 
special  privilege  of  our  generation  to  know 
that  this  Is  not  the  cradle  of  liberty  for 
Americans  alone — It  is,  in  a  far  larger  sense, 
the  cradle  of  liberty  and  Independence  for  all 
mankind. 

What  was  wrought  here  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury has  changed  the  world  in  this  20th 
century.  To  the  farthest  comer  of  the  globe, 
men  Inspired  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence have  themselves  declared  their  own 
independence.  Fifty  new  nations  have  been 
created  since  World  War  n.  None  has 
chosen  to  adopt  the  Communist  system  but 
many  have  adopted  the  Ideas — and  even 
the  very  language — of  the  great  documents 
of  our  Amerlc€in  heritage. 

Of  this,  we  can  be  justly  proud.  But 
the  patriot  is  not  content  with  pride  alone — 
he  is  concerned  first  and  always  with  p>er- 
formance.  This  is  the  challenge  of  our  sys- 
tem and  our  society  lays  before  all  Amer- 
icans today. 

We  are  challenged  to  measure  ourselves — 
to  measure  our  own  jjerformance  today — by 
that  eternal  standard  set  forth  on  this 
4th  of  July  In  1776. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

On  those  words  of  1776 — and  on  the  be- 
lief those  words  express — history's  strong- 
est nation  and  most  successful  society  has 
been  built.  By  the  meaning  we  give  to 
those  words  In   this  year  of   1963,   the  fate 
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and  future  of  our  Nation — and  the  success 
of  tlit»  cavue  we  we  privileged  to  lead — may 
well  be  determined. 

Thla  1»  a  challenge.  It  la  not  an  Indict- 
ment. Our  system  baa  not  failed.  It  la  not 
In  danger  of  falling.  Our  national  soul  la 
not  loet.  It  la  not  In  danger  of  being  loat. 
The  standards  of  law  and  order  are  not  com- 
ing down — on  the  contrary,  we  can  believe 
that  they  are  now  rising  higher.  For  our 
whole  history  has  been  a  hlatory  of  enlarging 
the  protections  of  Individual  liberty,  even  aa 
we  are  called  and  challenged  to  do  once  more 
today. 

Hardly  had  the  Constitution  been  written 
than  the  people  demanded  of  their  leaders 
the  protections  of  their  liberties  embodied 
in  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  sons  and  grand- 
sons ol  the  Founding  Fathers  were  chal- 
lenged to  extend  thoee  protections  to  the 
slave.  Their  sons  and  grandsons  were.  In 
turn,  petitioned  In  the  streets  and  public 
places  to  extend  equality  to  women  as  well 
aa  men.  We,  as  their  heirs,  have  been  chal- 
lenged no  less  forcefull  to  mobilize  our  arms, 
our  resources,  and  our  young  men  to  protect 
and  defend  the  liberties  of  freemen  through- 
out the  world. 

It  has  been  the  destiny  of  each  genera- 
tion of  Americans  to  make  liberty  more  se- 
CMI9  for  all  by  making  liberty  more  certain 
for  each  of  \xb.  This  is  clearly  the  great 
destiny — and  great  privilege — which  we  of 
this  generation  face  In  our  own  land  now. 

The  words  on  which  our  Nation  stands — 
the  words  on  which  it  has  stood  187  years — 
are  clear  and  unmistakable.  We  would  de- 
mean ouraelvee,  we  would  demean  our  pa- 
triotism, we  would  demean  our  dignity  as 
freemen  to  Interrupt  the  course  of  our  na- 
tional progress  to  enter  upon  a  prolonged 
debate  about  either  the  meaning  of  thoee 
words— or  the  obligation  they  Impose  upon 
us  to  honor  and  fulfill  their  meaning. 

The  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  words  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States — do  not  need  to  be  fur- 
ther Interpreted. 

They  need  to  be  implemented — for  all 
Amerlciina. 

But  Implementation  Is  not  the  work  of 
government  alone. 

Governments  can  never  be  more  Just  than 
the  hearts  of  those  from  whom  they  derive 
their  ]\tBt  powers.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  a  Just 
and  tranquil  society,  we  mxist  reach  decisions 
In  our  private  hearts  even  as  we  strive  to 
reach  decisions  in  our  public  policies.  This 
Is  our  real  challenge  today. 

These  times — the  Issues  of  this  moment  In 
our  history — call  out  for  men  and  women 
who  love  their  country  to  step  forward  with 
responsible  leadership  to  implement  In  our 
national  life  the  Ideals  of  oiu"  national 
literature. 

In  every  State,  in  every  ctxnmunlty.  in 
every  American  home  we  have  the  capability 
to  answer  the  needs  of  this  moment.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  each  Individual  to  put 
thoee  capabilities  to  work  to  secure  the 
answers  required  for  the  success  of  our  sys- 
tem and  society. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  stand  up  to  oiir 
f\ill  height  In  the  world,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned vlth  nobler  things  than  denying  one 
another  the  simple  right  to  sit  down  In  pub- 
lic places. 

If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  stay  in  front  of  the 
world  we  must  occupy  ourselves  with  more 
Important  concerns  than  asking  one  another 
to  step  to  the  rear  of  public  vehicles. 

If  we  are  to  commit  our  arms,  our  re- 
sources and  the  lives  of  our  young  men  to 
support  the  right  of  freemen  to  come  and 
go  without  molestation  or  harrassment  to  a 
free  city  such  as  Berlin,  we  can  make  no  less 
a  conunltment  to  assiire  the  right  of  all  our 
fellow  countrymen  to  come  and  go  without 
embarrassment  or  harrassment  along  the 
highways  of  America  Itself. 

We  of  this  generation  have  proved  our- 
selves worthy  heirs  off  those  who  assembled 


here  on  July  4,  1776.  We,  no  less  than  they, 
have  pledged  "our  lives,  oxir  fortunes  and 
our  sacred  honor"  to  preserve  for  freemen 
throughout  the  globe  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happlnees.  What  we  have  done 
so  courageously  for  others,  let  us  now  do 
proudly  for  ourselves. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  this  Day  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  spirit  al  America  itaeli.  For 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  the  last  letter 
before  he  died  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
this  great  day: 

"All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the 
rights  of  man  •  •  •  For  ourselves,  let  the 
annual  return  of  this  day  forever  refresh  our 
recollection  of  these  rights  and  an  undi- 
minished devotion  to  them." 


Proposed  Freedom  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   KTNNCSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Minneapolis  Star  published  an 
editorial  concerning  the  pending  bill  to 
establish  a  Freedom  Academy.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  editorial  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  my  friend.  Henry  Mayers, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  in  which  Mr. 
Mayers  seeks  to  clarify  certain  points 
made  in  the  editorial. 

Since  I  believe  that  members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  these  points 
of  clarification.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Mayers'  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JUNX  22. 1963. 
Hon  HtTBrnT  H  HtTMPHRrr, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  HtTMPHRET:  On  May  8.  1963, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Different  Academies,"  which 
referred  to  the  Freedom  Academy  bill  (S. 
414)  as  proposing  "to  emulate  the  Russians 
In  Cuba  and  train  nationals  of  other  nations 
in  murder,  sabotage  and  general  subver- 
sion." 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  example  of  such 
defamation  of  the  nature  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  and  the  objectives  of  Its  sena- 
torial sponsors  and  citizen  advocates. 

But  as  the  above  newspaper  Is  the  most 
prominent  one  In  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
I  call  It  to  your  attention  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  confusion  and  misinformation 
that  exists  concerning  the  bill,  not  only  In 
the  American  press,  but  throughout  official 
Washington  Itself. 

As  you  know,  the  bill's  statement  of  con- 
gressional findings  and  policy  says  "Not  only 
do  we  need  to  Improve  the  existing  Instru- 
ments, but  a  wide  range  of  additional 
methods  and  means  In  both  Government  and 
private  sectors  must  be  worked  out  and 
Integrated — to  defeat  the  many  forms  of 
Communist  aggression  and  to  extend  the 
area  of  freedom,  national  independence  and 
self-goveriunent — In  accord  with  our  ethic." 

What  the  bill  proposes  be  researched  and 
taught  In  a  Freedom  Academy  will  be  no 
more  subject  to  ethical  challenge  than  what 
Is  to  be  taught  in  the  State  Department's 
proposed  National  Academy  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs bill  (S.  866).  But  the  Freedom  Acad- 
emy would  give  such  training  In  greater 
depth  and  on  a  wider  scale. 


The  State  Department's  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough  In  reaching  all  segments  of  For- 
eign Service  personnel  who  should  receive 
training,  and  It  makes  a  mere  gesture  toward 
the  training  of  non-Goverrunent  personnel. 
The  Freedom  Academy  bill  undertakes  serl- 
ous  research  and  development,  leading  to 
training  programs  for  such  private  sector 
groups  as  the  U.S.  oversea  biislness  com- 
munity, foreign  correspondents,  students  at 
foreign  universities,  tourists  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  society  likely  to  be  confronted 
with  the  realities  of  Conununlst  political 
warfare   abroad. 

The  Freedom  Academy  bill  also  provides  for 
the  training  of  Government  personnel  and 
private  citizens  of  other  free  world  nations. 
The  assumption  is  that  If  such  training  is 
useful  for  Americans,  It  Is  equally.  If  not 
more  useful  for  the  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries who  contlniially  face  the  assault  of  the 
Kremlin's  highly  trained  political  warriors, 
operating   In   their   homeland. 

Needless  to  say.  the  training  is  In  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  democratic  change, 
not  in  how  to  defend  current  U.S.  policies. 

I  have  met  a  surprising  number  of  offi- 
cials in  Washington,  some  In  the  very  high- 
est echelons  of  the  Government,  who  freely 
dispense  misinformation  concerning  the 
Freedom  Academy  bill.  Few,  if  any  of  them, 
have  troubled  to  read  the  bill.  I  know  I  can 
count  on  your  cooperation  In  calling  for  un- 
prejudiced consideration  of  this  bipartisan 
legislation  by  every  American  concerned  with 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  cold  war  chal- 
lenge. 

Sincerely, 

Henkt  Maters, 
Chairman.  Cold  War  Council. 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover   Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  irrw  jERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  permission  given  to  me, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  with  my  brief 
remarks  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
on  the  20th  day  of  June  1963.  at  the 
51st  Annual  Conference  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
commending  the  leadership  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion under  its  Immortal  Director,  J,  Ed- 
gar Hoover 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  every 
true  American  feel  a  real  sense  of  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Hoover  for  his  un- 
selfish and  devoted  attention  to  the  de- 
mands of  his  ofDce  and  the  meticulous 
care  and  thoroughness  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  is  an  example  to  all 
of  us  and  I  know  an  inspiration  to  many. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESOLrmoN  or  Nrw  Jersey  State  AssociatTOK 
or  Chiefs  or  Policr 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  their 
respective  departments  continually  receive 
excellent  cooperation  and  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Its  Di- 
rector, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  Its  various  divi- 
sions; and 

Whereas  Director  Hoover  and  Special  Agent 
in  Charge  of  New  Jersey  Ralph  W.  Bachman 
have  diligently  supported  the  alms,  objeo- 
Uves,  and  Ideals  of  this  association  and  M- 


slsted    tremendously   in    police    training    In 
New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  association 
sincerely  appreciate  a  most  Inspiring  and 
timely  address  presented  by  Special  Agent  In 
C  harge  Ralph  W.  Bachman.  during  our  51st 
annual  conference:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli^ed,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  this  conference  and  a 
copy  transmitted  to  Director  Hoover  with 
our  greetings  and  best  wishes  and  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
assistance  continually  received,  and  ovu-  con- 
fidence and  trust  In  Director  Hoover  and 
his  associates  affiliated  with  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  said  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Special  Agent  In  Charge  Ralph 
W.  Bachman,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  and  the  U.S.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Adopted,  this  20th  day  of  June  1963,  at  the 
61st  annual  conference  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  held  at 
Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

Chief  John  W.  Btn>D, 

President. 
Attest: 

Chase  Runton, 

Secretary. 


Corn  Tassel  for  National  Flower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 16  recently  adopted  by  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  com 
tassel  as  the  national  floral  emblem,  as 
follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  16 

Whereas  in  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  oM-n  to  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers, 
present  citizens  and  future  generations;  and 

Whereas  In  gratitude  for  nature's  gift  of 
this  versatUe  and  vital.  llfegfVlng  plant;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of"  the  fact  that  this 
native  plant  of  the  United  States  grows  In 
all  50  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  in  realization  that  this  plain, 
homespun,  simple  and  tough-of-flber  plant 
with  Its  earthiness  and  unaffected  genuine- 
ness will  give  the  United  States  a  truly 
unique  floral  symbol;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  fortiuiate  geo- 
graphical position  of  Iowa  as  heart  of  the 
Nation's  great  Com  Belt:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  60th  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  corn  tassel  as  the 
national  floral  emblem;  and  be  it  further 

Resolt^ed.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetes.  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Iowa  delegation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre/entatlvcs  of 
the  United  States. 

Robert  W.  Naden, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
WnxiAM    R.    Kendrick. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Coercion  o(  GoTniunent  by  Mob  Violence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   BOTTTH    OAROI.INA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  read- 
ing the  editorial  views  of  many  of  our 
newspapers  and  magazines,  It  is  evident 
that  our  Nation  is  becoming  increasingly 
conscious  of  the  pressures  currently  being 
exerted  upon  them  to  accept  govern- 
ment by  force  rather  than  by  choice. 
Mob  violence  and  demonstrations  have 
never  and  will  never  justify  government 
by  the  mob. 

In  the  July  1  Issue  of  U.S.  News  li 
World  Report  there  appeared  an  inter- 
esting and  all  too  true  editorial  by  David 
Lawrence  entitled,  "Government  by 
Mob."  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  reviewing  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  brings  out  the 
fascinating  and  forgotten  story  of  the 
ratification  of  the  14th  amendment. 
This  amendment,  on  which  the  admin- 
istration's recently  proposed  civil  rights 
legislation  is  largely  based,  was  indeed 
never  honestly  ratified  as  a  part  of  the 
ConstituUorL  In  reviewing  this  history 
and  the  coercion  which  caused  the  so- 
called  ratification  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Lawrence  asks  if  under  a  sys- 
tem of  democratic  government  there  is 
a  place  for  fraud  or  the  coercion  of  gov- 
ernment by  mob  violence.  Is  this  not 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  Amwica 
today?  Are  we  again  going  to  be  forced 
by  the  violence  displayed  by  a  mob  to 
accept  principles  and  laws  contrary  to 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  best  for  our 
States  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole? 

I  also  have  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  24  entitled  "The 
Madness  of  the  Mob."  Here  a^ain  we 
find  the  same  warning  against  allowing 
hysteria  to  provoke  the  voice  of  the  mob 
to  be  heard  above  the  voice  of  reasonable, 
logical  thinkers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  both  of  these 
fine,  wise  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  us.  News  &  World  Report.  July  1 
1&63) 
Government  bt  Mob 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Government  in  a  free  country  cannot  sub- 
mit to  lawmaking  under  coercion.     We  can 
never  accept  the  doctrine  that,  becatise  an 
objective  Is  worthy,  the  means  of  attaining 
it  does  not  matter. 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  latest  message  to 
Congress,  testifies.  In  effect,  to  the  fact  that 
the  mob  has  sought  to  Influence  the  acts  of 
Government.     He  says: 

"During  the  weeks  past,  street  demonstra- 
tions, mass  picketing  and  parades  have 
brought  these  matters  to  the  Nation's  at- 
tention In  dramatic  fashion  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  United   States. 

"This  has  happened  because  these  racial 
injustices  are  real  and  no  other  remedy  was 
in  sight. 

"But,  as  feelings  have  risen  in  recent  days, 
these  demonstrations  have  increasingly  en- 
dangered lives  and  property,  enflamed  emo- 


tions and  unnecessarily  divided  communities. 
They  are  not  the  way  in  which  this  country 
should  rid  itself  of  racial  discrimination. 
Violence  is  never  Justified;  and.  while  peace- 
ful communication,  deliberation  and  peti- 
tions of  protest  continue.  I  want  to  caution 
against  demonstrations  which  can  lead  to 
violence." 

But  is  it  true  that,  when  the  demonstra- 
tions that  provoked  violence  began  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "no  other  remedy  was  in  sight"? 
Was  the  President  imable  to  present  a  "civil 
rights"  program  in  the  last  2  years,  and  did 
it  become  feasible  for  him  to  do  so,  politically 
or  otherwise,  only  when  lives  and  proi>erty 
were  threatened? 

No  President  Is  Justified  at  any  Ume  in 
seeking  to  lmp>ose  unconstitutional  "reme- 
dies" in  order  to  satisfy  the  pressures  of  the 
mob.  American  history  records  many  a 
tragedy  because  government  succumbed  to 
the  doctrine  that  "the  end  justifies  the 
means." 

For  instance,  can  the  very  l4th  amend- 
ment— on  which  the  proposed  "civil  rights" 
legislation  is  largely  based — be  accepted  as 
ever  having  been  honestly  "ratified"  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution? 

The  record  shows  a  tran8i>arent  fraud. 
The  legislatures  of  the  Southern  States  were 
regarded  as  legal  when  after  the  war.  they 
ratified  the  13th  amendment,  abolishing 
slavery.  But  these  same  legislatures  were 
branded  as  Illegal  by  Congress  the  mcmient 
they  rejected  the  14th  amendment.  A  law 
was  passed  by  Congress  In  1867  over  the 
President's  veto  ordering  the  Southern  States 
to  ratify  the  14th  amendment  or  be  deprived 
of  statehood.  Yet  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Johnson  had  insisted  that  the  Southern 
States  were  never  legally  out  of  the  Union. 
Congress,  however,  not  only  scorned  the 
legal  position  of  the  southern  States,  but 
disregarded  the  wishes  of  Ohio  and  New  Jer- 
sey, which  ratified  the  amendment  and  then 
rescinded  their  action.  The  Secretary  of 
Stfkte.  William  H.  Seward,  was  doubtful  that 
there  had  been  any  legal  ratification  and  said 
so  publicly,  whereupon  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, ordered  him  to  proclaim  the  14th 
amendment  as  duly  ratified. 

Nowhere  in  the   Constitution  is  Congress 
given  the  right  to  cwder  a  State  to  ratify  or 
reject  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
nor  can  a  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State    make    lawful    a    ratification    that    is 
plainly  spurious.    The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused  for 
many  decades  to  rule  on  the  evidence  in  this 
notorloxis    case.     As    recently    as    1939,    the 
Court  brushed  aside  a  problem  involved  in 
the  ratification  process  by  saying  this  was  a 
"political  question."     In  its  plea  of  avoid- 
ance, the  Court  said  it  could  not  review  an 
action  by  Congress  In  this  category.     But  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  declined  to  declare 
unconstitutional  other  actions  of  Congress. 
President   Kennedy.   In  a   recent   address, 
said  there  have  been  "100  years  of  delay"  in 
giving  equal   rights  to  all   citizens.     There 
now  have  been  95  years  of  delay  in  getting 
an  explicit  ruling  from  the  judiciary  on  the 
fraud  committed  in  1868,  when  the  so-called 
14th    amendment    was    declared    "ratified." 
Everybody  at  the  time  knew  that  the  mem- 
bers of  southern  legislatures  which  had  rati- 
fied the  13th  amendment  were  arbitrarily  un- 
seated, and  that  the  new  hand-picked  mem-     ' 
bers — a    large    number    of    whom    were   Ne- 
groes who   could   neither  read  nor   write — 
were   coerced   by   military    rule   to   vote   for 
ratification   of   the    14th   amendment.    The 
history  books  tell  the  story. 

Should  not  this  bother  the  conscience  of 
the  American  people?  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that,  since  the  objective  was  good  and 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  Is  correct,  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  letter  of  the  law 
or  any  acts  of  deception.  This  Is  the  phi- 
losophy of  Machlavelll — that  "the  end  Justi- 
fies the  means."  It  is  at  variance  with  the 
concept  of  a  written  constitution. 
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Oovemment  by  mob.  whether  In  1868  or 
1M3,  U  not  government  by  law.  Sooner  or 
later,  a  troubled  conscience  wUl  lead  the  Na. 
tlon  to  correct  a  grievous  error  and  adopt  a 
legalized  14th  amendment. 

A  remedy  for  Illegality  U  never  unavail- 
able In  a  truly  free  society. 

Under  a  coostUutlonal  system,  there  U  no 
place  tor  fraud  or  the  coercion  of  govern- 
ment by  mob  rule. 

{From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  June  24,  1963] 
Tbz  Maoncss  or  a  Mob 

^  When  the  Supreme  Court  a  decade  ago 
first  struck  down  ofBclal  segregation  In  the 
public  schools,  the  meet  vocal  Southern  op- 
ponents— the  people  called  extremists — 
defended  segregation  with   two   arguments. 

One  was  that  the  Negro  people  u  a  group, 
whatever  the  Individual  exceptions,  were  nei- 
ther sufficiently  socially  advanced  nor  polit- 
ically mature  for  full  Integration  Into  the 
r  community. 

I  The  second  contention  was  that  the  po- 
Utioal  leaders  fighting  southern  segregation 
practices  had  a  more  far-reaching  objective 
than  the  mere  striking  down  of  the  segrega- 
tion laws  themselves.  The  cry  was  that  the 
ultimate  aim  was  not  merely  the  admission 
of  able  and  qualified  Negroes  into  white 
schools  but  the  forcible  amalgamation  of 
the  two  races,  socially  and  otherwise,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  considerations  of  the 
effects  of  thla  on  society  or  other  people's 
rights. 

Not  tJie  least  of  the  tragedies  In  the  pres- 
ent nu:ial  situation  is  that  a  good  many 
Negro  eeders  and  a  great  many  white  poli- 
ticians seem  now  bent  on  lending  supp(»^ 
to  theiie  terrible  allegations. 

Inflamed  by  their  leaders,  the  Negro  peo- 
ple are  deaertlng  the  orderly  ways  society  has 
provided  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
the  very  ways  which  have  brought  them  so 
miKh  progress  in  the  space  of  a  decade. 
They  are  turning  from  courts  to  the  streets, 
from  argimients  to  riots. 

Look  not  merely  at  Birmingham.  Look  at 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  Dllnols  or  Cali- 
fornia. Look  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  Not 
only  have  there  been  riotous  clashes  as  mobs 
poiired  into  the  streets,  but  Negro  leaders 
have  announced  that  If  the  local  authorities 
dont  <lo  thus-and-so.  and  at  once,  they  will 
chok»  :he  streets  with  bigger  mobs. 

The  excuse  for  all  this,  we  are  told,  Is  that 
the  iregro'B  very  gains  make  further  patience 
lntol«rable.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  those  who  per- 
suade the  Negroes  that  violence  is  the  in- 
stant remedy  for  all  ills,  or  encourage  them 
to  practice  government  by  rioting,  give  am- 
munition to  those  who  say  the  Negro  Is  so- 
cially and  politically  immature.  In  this  Na- 
tion toth  of  these  ideas  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  society  Itself. 

So,  too.  do  some  of  the  remedies  put  for- 
ward by  many  political  leaders,  whether 
done  from  a  desire  of  political  gain  or  from 
a  fear  of  violence. 

In  New  York  State,  where  race  bars  no  one 
from  a  public  school,  the  State  board  of  ed- 
ucation says  equal  rights  are  not  enough. 
The  slightest  separation  of  the  races,  from 
whatever  cause,  must  be  obliterated.  School 
children  must  be  hauled  ba  .k  and  forth  like 
pawns  on  a  chessboard  to  achieve  an  arbl- 
.  trary  balance  decreed  by  the  political  au- 
thorities. 

Now  this  is.  first  of  all,  as  brutal  a  charge 
of  Negro  Inferiority  as  any  frcwn  the  wildest 
southern  extremists,  for  it  accepts  the  idea 
that  the  nxunerlcal  presence  of  white  chil- 
dren automatically  raises  the  educational 
level  of  a  school,  or  conversely,  that  too  many 
Negro  pupils  lowers  it.  Beyond  that,  this 
policy  ceases  to  be  an  extension  to  all  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  It  Is  the  de- 
nial to  all  of  freedom  under  law.  A  Negro 
family  that  does  not  want  Its  clilld  carried  to 
a  distant  school  Is  equal  in  helplessness  un- 
der the  power  oX  the  State. 


On  the  national  level,  too,  p<^ticlans  talk 
mor«  and  more  of  applying  the  brute  fore* 
of  government  to  compel  people  to  conduct 
their  private  lives  as  the  8tate  directs,  hard- 
ly pausing  to  think  how  this  remedy  would 
alter  a  free  society.  If  some  had  their  way. 
no  man  would  be  free  to  choose  bis  neigh- 
bors, his  children's  associates,  to  whom  he 
will  give  lodging,  or  to  whom  he  will  sell  a 
ho*  dog. 

Few  political  leaders  any  longer  dare  to  try 
to  distinguish  between  a  Just  and  worthy 
cause — the  assxirance  of  equal  political  rights 
for  all  citizens  in  our  society — and  a  head- 
long assault  against  society  itself,  its  ways  of 
living,  and  its  ways  of  ordering  the  laws  by 
which  it  lives. 

Not  the  least  of  the  dangers  in  this  Ls  that, 
if  unchecked,  it  will  breed  a  reaction,  as  a 
crowds  excesses  always  do,  and  the  Injury 
will  be  not  tlie  least  to  the  Negro's  own 
cause.  But  make  no  mistake  aboxit  it.  It 
will  be  an  injury  to  all  if  hysteria  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  reasonable  voice  to  be  heard, 
if  we  let  the  reason  of  men  be  engulfed  in 
the  madness  of  a  mob. 


United  States  Versus  Ecuador: 
Unrealistic  Limits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAUrokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
frx)m  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune: 
United  Statcs  Vexstts  Bcuadob: 
Vrnxjosmic  Lmrrs 

Both  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  are  in 
unrealistic  positions  relative  to  territorial- 
waters  limits;  and  Canada's  declaration  of  a 
12-mlle  Bone  for  fishing  purposes  seems 
nearer  sense  than  any  other. 

The  heavy  fining  of  two  U.S.  tuna  boats 
seized  oCt  Ponte  Perales  (not  on  our  maps), 
Manabi  Province,  Ecuador,  has  climaxed  an 
Incident  blurred  in  factual  detail. 

References  have  been  made  to  Ecuador's 
fantastic  200-mile  limit;  and  to  distances  of 
12  to  14  miles  from  shore  wliich  assertedly 
were  kept  by  all  members  of  a  U.S.  tuna 
fleet.  According  to  one  report.  Ecuadoran 
patrolmen  charge  that  two  of  the  boats  came 
not  only  within  the  3 -mile  limit  but  to 
within  a  mile  of  shore  clandestinely.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  State  Oepcu-tment.  the 
3-mile  limit  was  not  violated;  and  in  the 
U.S.  view  no  legal  basis  could  therefore  exist 
for  the  charges. 

Whether  the  conflicts,  extraordinary  in 
themselves,  between  1  mile  and  12  to  14  miles, 
or  3  miles  and  14  miles,  in  the  two  versions 
can  be  reconciled,  or  a  correct  location  ascer- 
tained by  impartial  parties,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

But  even  if  It  were  ascertained,  the  ques- 
tion would  remain  as  to  the  exact  wording 
of  the  Ecuadoran  charges.  Violation  of  the 
200-mlle  limit,  would  be  a  charge,  for  ex- 
ample, that  would  precipitate  a  long-brew- 
ing Issue.  It  has  been  alleged  by  the  UjS. 
fishers  that  Ecuador  charges  stiff  fees  for 
fishing  licenses  within  her  waters,  and  they 
leave  the  impression  that  these  licenses  and 
waters  are  of  200-mile  scope.  They  say  that 
they  quit  paying  the  fees;  that  this  aroused 
Ecuador's  ire;  and  that  when  they  ventured 
to  observe  a  sort  of  12-mile  limit  of  their 
own,  two  of  the  boats  were  seized  in  retalia- 
tion, and  a  frameup  was  executed  placing 


them  in  vlolaUon  not  only  of  a  12-miIe  but 
a  3-mile  limit.  Such  charges  are  not  to  be 
lightly  considered  or  accepted. 

Though  the  UJ3.  3-mile  limit  position  is 
historic,  and  evinces  some  concern  for  cer- 
tain other  nations  than  the  United  States; 
though  any  truly  realistic  formtila  Ls  im- 
possible today  that  uses  any  of  the  historic 
standards,  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
to  move  closer  to  a  compromise  Is  hard  to 
understand.  One  would  think  administra- 
tive opposition  to  historic  boundaries  of 
coastal  States  of  the  United  States  remains 
somehow  stubbornly  ascendant.  Yet  these 
were  sea-bottom,  not  sea-surface  boundaries, 
for  the  purposes  which  Congress  held  to  In 
the  tidelonds  controversy. 
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The  New  Breed  of  Coal  Miner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wasT  vmciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
Ler  last  week,  on  July  2. 1  spoke  at  some 
length  regarding  the  effects  on  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  which  are 
resulting  from  automation,  and  which 
will  be  increasingly  evident  with  the  ex- 
tension of  cybernation.  I  discussed  also 
the  serious  implications  which  the  proc- 
esses of  automation  and  cybernation 
hold  with  regard  to  upgrading  the  skills 
of  the  American  work  force  and 
strengthening  the  American  educational 
system  at  every  level. 

Apropos  of  my  earlier  remarks,  I  draw 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
article  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  of  July 
2,  which  describes  the  functions  of  the 
"new  breed  of  coal  miner"  employed  at 
the  Gateway  Coal  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  miner,  who  is  also  representative 
o'  many  of  the  miners  employed  in  the 
modem  and  automated  mines  of  our 
State  of  West  Virginia,  never  touches  a 
lump  of  coal.  He  supervises  the  machin- 
ery and  conveyer  belts  by  means  of  a 
closed-circuit  television  system  located 
500  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  article  points  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  through  such  technological  innova- 
tions as  this,  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try is  in  the  process  of  regaining  its  eco- 
nomic vitality  and  one  again  assuming  a 
competitive  position  in  the  fossil  fuels 
market  in  America  and  in  the  export 
trade.  I  commend  the  article  to  my 
fellow  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,   July   2,   1963] 

Mzxr  TKK  New  Breed  or  Coal  Miner 

(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

PrrrsBURCH,  July  2. — Five  days  a  week. 
47-year-old  Paul  E.  Knepp  rides  an  elevator 
SOO  feet  down  into  the  earth  to  reach  his  Job 
in  a  coal  mine. 

But  he  doesn't  come  close  to  a  single  lump 
of  coal.  Mr.  Knepp  doesn't  even  get  hla 
hands  dirty. 

He  spends  the  day  watching  television- 
monitoring  a  battery  of  four  cameras  which 


keep  tabs  on  the  4,000  tons  of  (oal  taken 
from  the  mine  every  8  hours. 

In  another  unique  feature,  the  coal  is 
moved  to  the  mine  tipple  not  by  traditional 
narrowgage  railroad  but  my  Qy^  miles  of 
conveyor  belts. 

6HOW    STRIDES 

The  closed  circuit  TV  system  and  the  con- 
veyor belt  illustrate  the  strides  made  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  coal  Industry. 

Thanks  to  good  steel  production,  increased 
use  of  coal  by  electric  utllltlea  and  higher 
exports,  coal  Is  chalking  up  one  of  its  best 
records  in  years. 

As  is  widely  recognized,  coal  has  had  its 
troubles.  It  was  knocked  off  its  pedestal  as 
the  "king  of  fuels"  by  cross-country  natural- 
gas  pipelines  and  a  switch  to  dlesel  locomo- 
tives by  the  railroads. 

But  through  automation  and  successful 
merchandising  of  the  utility  markets,  coal 
has  come  a  long  way  back. 

PREWAR  LEVEIES 

Employment  never  wUl  return  to  pre- 
World  War  II  levels.  The  job  total  has  been 
reduced  400  percent  since  Mr.  Knepp  began 
working  as  an  outside  mine  laborer  in  1937. 

But  as  is  the  case  with  other  heavy  indus- 
tries, today's  coal-mlnlng  jobs  generally  call 
for  more  skUl  and  more  training  to  match 
physical   improvements  made  by  employers. 

"The  Gateway  Coal  Co.,  for  example.  In- 
vested $7.5  million  to  improve  the  big  mine 
where  Knepp  works. 

Gateway — owned  by  the  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co..  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.  and 
Shenango,  Inc. — says  a  "room  and  pillar" 
mining  technique  will  i}ermit  its  500  em- 
ployees to  recover  95  percent  of  the  coal 
estimated  to  be  burled  on  its  12.600-acre 
property  70  miles  north  of  here  on  the 
Monongahela  River. 

The  Gateway  coal  will  be  used  for  steel- 
making.  Last  year,  the  entire  steel  indus- 
try used  82  million  tons  of  coal. 


Big  Step  for  World  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  New  York  Times, 
of  July  8,  1963: 
Bio    Step   roa   World   Law — Despite   Comic 

AND  Serious  Problems,  Parlay  for  Peace 

Made  Vital  Strides 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Athens.  July  7. — Bringing  together  law- 
yers from  105  countries  to  consider  the  place 
of  law  in  international  relations  can  present 
problems  both  comic  and  serious.  The  ex- 
hausted sponsors  of  the  first  World  Confer- 
ence on  Peace  Through  Law  know  that  after 
a  week  of  meeting  here.  At  a  formal  dinner 
for  1.000  lawyers  and  their  wives  someone 
had  the  idea  of  releasing  40  doves  as  a  sym- 
bol of  peace.  Some  flew  Into  the  chandeliers. 
Others  went  under  the  tables  where  they 
pecked  at  the  diners'  feet.  The  proceedings 
were  suspended  for  an  hour  while  the  waiters 
chased  the  birds  out. 

The  ceiling  of  one  restaurant  in  the  new 
Athens  Hilton  collapsed  during  the  confer- 
ence, but  fortunately  no  lawyers  were  hit. 

EMBARRASSINO    MOMENTS 

One  morning  a  young  Greek  leftist  started 
denouncing  the  royal  family.  At  a  dinner 
one  American  at  the  microphone  introduced 


honored  guests  and  kept  saying  how  hard  it 
was  to  pronounce  their  names. 

Despite  episodes  Uke  those,  the  conference 
went  remarluibly  well. 

From  such  remote  areas  as  Nepal  and 
Niger,  lawyers  with  little  or  no  diplomatic 
experience,  were  able  to  communicate  and 
share  Ideas.  They  were  made  to  feel  part  of 
the  worldwide  profession. 

This  interchange  £imong  lawyers  of  dif- 
ferent races,  politics,  and  religions  was  one 
underlying  purpose  of  the  conference.  The 
new  world  organization  created  by  this 
meeting  wiU  hold  further  conferences  and 
push  for  International  exchanges  of  lawyers. 

The  Interracial  character  of  the  conference 
was  especially  striking.  The  Americans  pres- 
ent Included  a  number  of  Negroes,  and  there 
was  much  talk  about  the  racial  crisis  in  the 
United  States. 

The  absence  of  delegates  from  all  the 
Communist  countries  but  Yugoslavia  was  a 
severe  disappointment.  But  an  attack  on 
the  conference  by  the  Communist-led  Inter- 
national Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers 
evidently  fell  flat. 

MISTAKE    BY    RUSSIANS 

One  African  delegate  said  he  thought  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  nations 
made  a  great  mistake  in  boycotting  the 
meeting.  He  said  they  missed  an  opfxir- 
tunity  to  talk  with  genuinely  curious  law- 
yers of  the  new  countries,  many  of  them  men 
of  influence  at  home. 

All  week  the  most  serious  problem  was  the 
suspicion  of  U.S.  domination.  The  Amer- 
icans proposed  the  conference  and  raised 
nearly  all  the  money  for  it,  and  there  was 
the  feeling  they  might  try  to  shape  the 
result  to  their  liking. 

Most  of  this  feeling  was  dispelled  at  the 
flnal  session  when  amendments  proposed  by 
Asian.  African  and  Latin  American  delegates 
were  adopted. 

The  Asians  and  Africans  demonstrated 
their  responsibilities  by  refusing  to  support, 
as  out  of  place  at  a  legal  conference,  a  mo- 
tion  to   denounce    "imperialism." 

AWARENESS    Or   PROBLEM 

In  fact,  most  of  the  Americans  participat- 
ing recognized  the  delicacy  of  the  situation 
from  the  new  countries,  many  delegates  from 
the  smaller,  newer  countries  were  shy  or  In- 
experienced and  did  not  take  part  in  the 
hard  work  of  drafting  and  debating. 

Many  problems  lie  ahead.  The  new  World 
Peace  Through  Law  Center  will  have  to  be 
financed,  and  It  may  be  difficult  to  raise 
enough  money  outside  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  American  domination. 

In  any  case,  a  large  scale  effort  Is  being 
made  to  get  the  lawyers  of  the  world  to- 
gether on  a  basis  of  equality. 

The  phrases  of  international  law  often 
seem  vague  and  its  aspirations  starryeyed. 
But  a  veteran  American  lawyer  here  said  this 
meeting,  which  he  called  inconceivable  10 
years  ago,  will  do  enough  if  it  makes  all 
these  lawyers  "go  home  and  think  some 
more  about  the  world  and  peace." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  prime  purposes  of 
the  proposed  National  Service  Corps  is 
to  arouse  concern  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
do  not  share  in  our  national  prosperity 


or  who,  in  one  way  or  another,  do  not 
enjoy  the  basic  necessities  of  a  decent  or 
hopeful  life. 

It  is  heartening,  even  in  these  days  of 
early  discussion  about  the  corps,  to  find 
that  many  individuals  and  groups  are 
already  discovering  ways  in  which  the 
corps  would  be  helpful  to  people  in  their 
home  areas.  One  such  suggestion  was 
offered  on  June  13  in  the  Scottsdale 
Daily  Progress.  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  An 
editorial  in  that  issue  described  the  na- 
tional need,  and  it  also  suggested  spe- 
cific projects  at  which  Service  Corps 
volunteers  could  serve  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  reminds 
us  that  we  can  preach  democracy  abroad 
only  if  we  face  up  to  our  own  trouble 
spots,  and  I  think  that  this  message 
cannot  be  repeated  often  enough.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Progress, 

June  13.  1963] 

Domestic  Peace  Corps 

("Tlie  oversea  success  of  our  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  •  •  •  carrying  sltllls  and  Ideals 
to  needy  people  suggests  the  merit  of  similar 
corps  serving  our  own  community  needs," 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  January  14, 
1963.) 

It  is  now  2  years  since  the  oversea  Peace 
Corps  was  launched  amidst  skepticism,  fear, 
and  ridicule.  But  in  that  short  time  the 
Peace  Corps  has  done  more  to  win  friends 
for  America  than  most  of  the  polished  di- 
plomacy of  the  past.  Equally  important, 
however,  it  has  broadened  the  vision  and 
made  better  citizens  out  of  thousands  of 
our  young  people. 

The  idea  of  a  domestic  Peace  Corps  may 
not  be  as  glamorous  as  is  oversea  service; 
nevertheless,  it  can  provide  the  same  liene- 
flts  to  the  participants  and  it  can  be  of 
great  value  to  millions  of  suffering 
Americans. 

We  frequently  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
are  suffering  people  in  our  own  coxintry, 
but  exist  they  do.  According  to  testimony 
before  Congress,  some  32  million  Americans 
can  be  clas6ifie<l  as  poor,  sick,  weak,  and 
unmotivated.  These  are  the  people  who 
would  be  helped  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

Domestic  Peace  Corps  volunteers  working 
with  needy  Indians,  migratory  workers, 
refugees,  mental  patients.  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, ete.  will  not  be  successful  in  all 
cases,  and  mistakes  will  be  made.  But  they 
will  perform  a  valuable  service  for  VEist 
groups  of  our  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves. 

Peace  Corps  workers  at  home,  like  their 
coworkers  abroad,  will  by  example,  help 
to  motivate  other  citizens  to  give  of  them- 
selves and  to  work  to  better  their  own 
communities. 

Even  though  the  bill  Ls  a  long  way  from 
passage  in  Congress  more  than  80  com- 
munities have  already  submitted  project*^ 
several  Arizona  communities  are  among 
them. 

Typical  of  the  need  In  Arizona  is  the  pov- 
erty on  the  Indian  reservation  3  miles  from 
Scottsdale's  city  hall,  the  desperate  need 
for  helpers  in  the  State  mental  hospital, 
and  the  degradation  of  farm  workers  8 
miles  south  in  the  Guadalupe  area. 

This  is  a  wonderful  country,  but  we  must 
not  close  our  eyes  to  Ite  problems.  Although 
a  domestic  Peace  Corps  will  not  solve  all 
of  the  problems,  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  it  should  be  made  a  reality. 

Only  when  we  face  up  to  our  own  trouble 
spots  can  we  face  other  nations  and  preach 
democracy  with  a  good  conscience. 
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Space  aad  the  National  Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  AIjBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  In 
the  Rkx^ko  the  address  made  by  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Welsh  at  the  Conference  on 
Space  Science  and  Space  Law  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

E>r.  Welsh  spoke  to  the  conference  out 
of  a  wealth  of  knowledge  acquired 
throughout  a  dlstlnsrulshed  career  which 
includes  service  in  such  varied  roles  as 
that  of  college  professor,  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  National  Secrulty  Resources 
Board,  policy  adviser  to  the  RFC  Admin- 
Isti  ator  and  assistant  to  Senator  Stuabt 
Symington,  of  Missouri.  His  economics 
background  includes  experience  in  the 
foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  environ- 
ment. Hs  major  contribution  to  the 
development  of  private  enterprise  in 
postwar  Japan  earned  him  a  Supreme 
Command  Allied  Powers  citation. 

Dr.  Welsh  spoke  to  the  conference  from 
the  vantage  point  of  his  present  posi- 
tion as  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional  Aeronautics   and  Space  Council. 

He  identified  some  of  the  economic 
and  military  values  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, pointing  out  that  the  investment 
in  moon  shots  creates  new  jobs,  mate- 
rials markets,  facilities  and  greater  im- 
petus for  technical  training  at  all  levels, 
right  here  on  earth.  For  20  cents  per 
capita  per  week  over  the  past  6  years 
and  a  total  investment  of  less  than  $10 
billion,  he  said,  we  have  received  a  flow 
of  new  processes,  new  inventions,  new 
products,  and  new  ideas  which  have 
stimulated  greater  demand  for  consum- 
ers' goods  and  greater  savings  and  in- 
vestments. 

The  following  article  describes  the 
constructive  and  positive  economic  and 
military  values  which  are  being  realized 
through  our  space  program: 

Spacx  and  the  National  Economy 
(By  Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh) 

It  U  a  privilege  for  me  to  pcirtlclpate  In 
this  Conference  on  Space  Science  and  Space 
Law.  I  have  known  for  some  time  of  the  con- 
structive work  being  done  In  the  field  ot 
■pace  knowledge,  here  at  this  great  univer- 
sity. I  waa  also  Impressed  with  the  enthusi- 
asm about  this  conference  conveyed  by  Con- 
gressman Cakl  Albert,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  urged 
me  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

By  way  of  Introduction  to  some  renoarks 
about  the  Impact  of  space  on  our  economy.  I 
suggest  that  I  might  be  labeled  an  objective 
partisan  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  our 
national  space  program.  At  least,  I  know  I 
am  partisan,  and  such  a  self-appralsal  re- 
quires some  objectivity.  Moreover.  I  accord 
few  credits  to  those  who  would  go  slow  with 
space  exploration  or  those  who  find  few  bene- 
fits flowing  from  our  space  activities.  As  I 
have  stated  on  previous  occasions:  When 
such  "go  slow"  advocates  wake  up  and  enter 
the  twentieth  century,  they  will  indeed  dis- 
cover that  the  head-hiding  ostrich  Is  not  our 
national  bird. 

It  is  also  pertinent  perliaps  to  mentloh 
that  I  find  myself  at  odds  with  those  m\t- 


appolnted  critics  who  discount  the  impor- 
tance of  our  space  program  because  they  can- 
not measure  precisely  In  quantitative  terms 
many  of  the  benefits  flowing  therefrom. 
There  are  few  more  blind  than  individuals 
who  believe  only  those  things  exist  which  can 
be  accurately  measured.  Such  a  state  of 
mind  points  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
measurer  and  not  to  the  nonexistence  of 
the  benefits.  How  can  one  pretend  to 
measure  the  benefits  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try receive  from  our  educational  system  or 
from  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  ob- 
tained through  research  and  development? 
What  precise  value  would  one  attach  to  our 
legal  system  or  our  democratic  processes? 
How  would  one  place  a  dollar  value  on  the 
protection  we  receive  from  our  mUltary 
forces?  Yet.  we  know  these  things  have  im- 
mense values.  They  are  real.  They  are  Im- 
portant. So.  to  a  considerable  extent,  can  we 
attribute  values  to  our  space  program. 

It  Is  part  of  my  mission  today  to  Identify 
some  of  the  values  of  the  space  program  to 
our  economy.  In  so  doing,  I  wUl.  for  good 
reason,  be  Imprecise,  but  that  Is  InsuAclent 
cause  for  taking  the  impact  lightly.  As  I 
have  Irvdlcated,  I  have  little  patience  for 
those  who  translate  an  Indefinite  quantity 
Into  a  zero. 

employment 
The  Introduction  oX  a  vital  new  activity, 
accompanied  as  it  is  with  substantial  cash 
resovu-ces,  is  bound  to  affect  the  employment 
of  people.  Even  those  who  are  critical  do 
not  challenge  this  about  the  space  program. 
In  fact,  they  point  In  the  other  direction 
and  assert  that  the  increased  demand  for 
personnel  will  be  so  great  that  It  will  create 
shortages,  particularly  In  certain  areas  of 
competence.  This  Is  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  space  program  as  a  vitalizing  factor  in 
the  economy. 

I  might  suggest  somewhat  ptu'enthetloally 
that  any  constructive  program  which  In- 
creases the  demand  for  skilled  people  la  a 
positive  and  favorable  element  in  our  econ- 
omy. While  it  takes  time  to  increase  the 
supply,  it  Is  axiomatic  that  such  an  Increase 
In  demand  will  in  turn  stimulate  an  in- 
creckse  in  the  supply.  Hence,  the  space  pro- 
gram puts  Into  motion  forces  which  may 
well  increase  the  average  quality  of  our  popu- 
lation, from  the  point  of  view  of  education 
and  training.  Scientific  and  technological 
manpower  are  always  essential  Ingredients  In 
a  progressive  economy.  This  Is  particularly 
true  as  we  enter  the  space  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  avoid  concluding  that  the 
space  program  Is  an  all-consuming  user  of 
this  highly  valuable  and  scarce  manpower. 
Currently,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  its  contractors 
employ  42.000  scientists  and  engineers,  or 
about  3  percent  of  the  national  supply.  This 
leaves  about  97  percent  not  directly  affected 
by  that  agency's  efforts.  The  projection  Is 
that  by  1970  NASA  and  its  contractors  may 
be  employing  as  much  as  6  percent  of  the 
total  supply  of  scientists  and  engineers.  In 
any  event,  the  Impact  Is  significant,  but  not 
overwhelming,  and  through  Its  university 
and  fellowship  assistance  program.  NASA  Is 
fostering  a  significant  Increase  In  the  total 
supply  of  highly  trained  Individuals. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  was  a  shortage 
of  able  and  highly  skilled  men  and  women 
before  the  space  program  began,  and  there 
probably  will  be  a  shortage  even  when  the 
■pace  program  has  become  firmly  established 
■8  a  permanent  characteristic  of  our  econ- 
omy. At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is 
no  solid  evidence  that  research  and  develop- 
ment In  nonspace  activities  Is  suffering  from 
the  diversion  of  technical  manpower.  More- 
over. I  believe  that  the  university  faculties 
are  being  enriched  by  the  experiences  of 
those  who  leave  the  campuses  temporarily 
In  order  to  contribute  their  knowledge  and 
experience  In  the  space  program. 

Corollary  with  the  dynamic  demand  effect 


of  the  space  program  on  trained  people  la 
the  tendency  of  this  factor  to  cause  Incomes 
to  rise  relatively  faster  for  those  with  such 
scarce  qualifications.  So  It  would  follow  that 
research  and  development  personnel  would 
bfl  expected  to  receive  a  somewhat  higher 
percentage  of  the  total  natlocal  Income  than 
has  been  heretofore  the  case.  This  Impact 
runs  the  gamut  from  medicine  to  metallurgy 
and  from  engineering  to  nuclear  physics. 

There  Is  often  an  overlooked  feature  of 
this  manpower  picture;  I.e..  that  the  rapidly 
growing  Introduction  of  computers  and  other 
calculating  and  measuring  devices  has  a 
tendency  to  Increase  sharply  the  output  of 
individual  researchers  and  thereby  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  trained  manpower  shortage. 
Calculations  which  normally  took  days  of 
work  and  scores  of  pencils  can  now  be  made 
in  a  matter  of  minutes,  through  the  auto- 
mation of  this  time-consuming  portion  of  re- 
search work. 

Summarizing  this  glance  at  the  Impact  of 
the  space  program  on  employment,  I  suggest 
the  following  observations: 

1.  There  Is  an  Increased  demand  for  per- 
sonnel as  a  result  of  the  space  program. 

3.  This  increased  demand  stimulates  a 
growth  in  supply,  particularly  for  scarce 
skills. 

3.  The  highly  skilled  will  tend  to  get  in- 
creases in  income,  which  in  turn  will  stimu- 
late a  further  increase  in  supply. 

4.  The  space  program  will  divert  few  skilled 
personnel  from  areas  in  which  there  Is  al- 
ready a  high  demand  for  their  competences, 
except  from  universities,  and  in  this  latter 
category,  the  move  may  be  temporary,  and 
the  net  results  stimulating  as  the  more  ex- 
perienced researchers  return  to  the  campuses. 

5.  Automation  is  accelerating  research  out- 
put and  is,  to  a  degree,  minimizing  the 
severity  of  specialized  shortages. 

6.  The  smallest  effect  on  employment  will 
come  In  the  areas  of  unskilled  labor. 

QUALFTY    or    OUTPUT 

One  Of  the  major  demands  of  the  space  age 
is  higher  quality  and  greater  precision  In 
production.  Shoddy  work  and  Imperfect  ma- 
terials have  no  place  In  the  production  of 
space  engines,  spacecraft,  or  ground  support 
equipment.  The  whole  success  of  a  space 
mission  may  well  hinge  upon  the  absence  of 
any  inferior  component  or  workmanship. 
Consequently,  the  space  program  has  ushered 
In  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  performance, 
not  just  on  the  part  of  major  contractors 
but  the  thousands  of  suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors. This  significant  change  from  an 
economy  which  tended  to  stress  quantity  over 
quality  will  have  an  Impact  on  many  Indus- 
tries, not  just  those  directly  connected  with 
the  space  program.  This  calls  for  a  lilgb 
level  of  craftsmanship  and  large  quantity 
output — a  combination  which  has  not  suffi- 
ciently characterized  our  production. 

Approximate  measurements  and  approxi- 
mate tolerances  will  not  do  In  the  space  in- 
dustry. In  fact,  the  selection  of  companies 
for  space  work  will  be  Increasingly  made  on 
the  reputation  for  quality  of  output  and  of 
the  manpower  employed,  rather  than  upon 
previous  sales  records  or  upon  the  size  and 
elaborate  nature  of  their  physical  facilities. 

RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

There  are  those  who  lament  the  fact  that 
such  a  large  portion — perhaps  as  much  as 
70  percent — of  the  total  research  and  devel- 
opment being  carried  out  by  this  country  is 
funded  by  the  Government.  First  of  all,  it 
is  Important  to  note  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
research,  both  basic  and  applied,  being  done. 
We  would  have  a  really  serious  basis  for 
worry,  if  that  were  not  the  case.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  source  of  the  financing  Is 
much  less  Important  than  Is  the  fact  that 
It  is  being  carried  out.  The  space  program 
Is  a  major  stimulus  to  this  Increase  In  re- 
search— and  research  Is  a  basic  tool  of  prog- 
ress.    Where  is  most  of  this  research  and 
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development  being  done:  In  private  com- 
panies and  Institutions.  Why  does  It  re- 
quire Government  financing:  partly  because 
private  companies  have  had  such  shortrun 
views  that  they  have  not  done  the  research 
they  could  afford,  partly  because  they  would 
rather  have  the  Government  take  the  risk 
and  they  take  possibly  smaller  but  more 
assured  profits,  and  partly  because  so  much 
of  the  research  has  direct  application  to  mis- 
sions primarily  governmental  in  character. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  the  Goverrunenfs  tak- 
ing the  research  and  development  Job  away 
from  private  companies  but  rather  it  is  a 
situation  In  which  the  Government  has 
moved  In  so  as  to  fill  a  gap. 

In  any  event,  an  accelerated  dlmenlson  of 
research  has  been  added,  and  the  entire 
economy  stands  to  benefit  therefrom. 

NATIONAL    BUDGETS 

The  funds  requested  for  space  activities 
for  this  coming  fiscal  year  amount  to  about 
$7.6  billion.  This  total  Includes  money  for 
NASA,  Defense.  AEC,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
annual  expenditure  will  be  substantially  less 
than  the  budget  request,  as  there  are  so  many 
long  leadtlme  construction  and  hardware 
Items  involved,  for  which  funds  get  com- 
mitted well  ahead  of  when  the  actual  bills 
have  to  be  paid. 

The  Impact  of  the  space  budget,  however. 
Is  greater  than  its  size  would  indicate.  For 
example,  a  major  portion  of  it  goes  for  re- 
search and  development,  with  the  attendant 
fiow  of  new  processes,  new  inventions,  new 
products,  and  new  ideas  which  stimulate 
many  sectors  of  the  economy.  So  far,  during 
the  past  6  years  w  have  spent  less  than 
tlO  billion  on  all  aspects  of  space  develop- 
ment and  exploration.  This  has  averaged 
less  than  20  cents  per  capita  per  week.  Con- 
trary to  the  careless  thinking  of  some  critics, 
this  money  has  been  spent  for  materials, 
jobs,  facilities,  etc.  right  here  on  earth  rather 
than  on  the  moon  or  some  distant  planet. 
In  other  words,  its  stimulating  effect  has  re- 
sulted In  a  greater  demand  for  consumers' 
goods  and  greater  savings  and  Investments. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  conclude  that,  if  this 
money  wer?  not  going  Into  space  work.  It 
would  necessarily  flow  Into  other  essentials 
such  as  slum  clearance,  education,  and  can- 
cer research.  The  facts  are  that  we  have  been 
spending  more  for  those  essentials  since  there 
has  been  a  space  program:  the  space  program 
contributes  to  such  progress;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Congress  would  vote  more 
money  for  such  other  projects  if  there  were 
no  demand  for  space  funds.  This  is  not 
an  either/or  proposition.  This  country  can 
and  should  afford  funds  for  all  of  its  essen- 
tials, including  the  space  program.  It  is 
somewhat  ironical  that  we  spent  more  bet- 
ting on  the  horse  races  last  year  than  we  did 
on  the  whole  space  program  and  yet  there 
are  Individuals  who  assert  with  all  serious- 
ness that  the  space  budgets  may  bankrupt 
the  country.  Incidentally,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  betting  on  horse  races,  but  It  Is  a 
strain  on  one's  credulity  to  believe  such  ac- 
tivity to  be  as  economically  constructive  as 
research  and  development  in  improving  elec- 
tronics, propulsion,  health  services,  etc.  All 
of  the  latter — and  many  more — benefits  flow 
from  the  space  program.  I  have  even  heard 
self-styled  intellectuals  point  out  that  bet- 
ting on  horse  races  just  results  In  a  redistri- 
bution of  money — In  one  person's  pocket  and 
out  of  another.  I  wonder  what  they  think 
happens  to  money  spent  for  space — just 
disappear?  No.  the  space  program  also  acts 
to  redistribute  income.  The  difference  is 
that  in  the  distribution  process  the  money  is 
doing  something  constructive  when  it  Is 
.«ipent  on  space. 

ECONOMIC  BENEFTTS 

In  a  society  as  complex  as  ours,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  trace  each  inno- 
vation to  Its  source.    Consequently,  in  sum- 


marizing some  of  the  benefits  which  flow 
from  our  space  efforts,  I  am  constrained  to 
avoid  claiming  sole  attribution  of  any  par- 
ticular change  to  any  one  force.  However, 
major  credit  for  the  following  benefits  should 
go  to  the  space  program : 

1.  Comprehensive  knowledge  and  under- 
standing about  the  sun's  Influence  on  the 
earth,  the  nature  of  Interplanetary  space 
environment,  and  the  origin  of  the  solar 
system,  as  well  as  of  life  Itself. 

2.  Widespread  transoceanic  communica- 
tions, global  weather  forecasting,  Improved 
forest  fire  detection,  and  high  accuracy  navi- 
gation. 

3.  Increased  ability  and  experience  In  man- 
aging major  research  and  development  ef- 
forts, expansion  of  capital  facilities,  and  en- 
couragement of  high  standards  of  quality 
production. 

4.  A  wide  range  of  Improvements  and  de- 
velopments In  metals,  alloys,  and  ceramics. 

5.  Development  of  high  temi>erature  gas- 
cooled  graphite  moderated  reactors  and 
liquid  metal  cooled  reactors;  development  of 
radiolEotop>e  power  sources  as  well  as  Instru- 
ments for  measuring  degrees  of  radiation; 
and  application  of  thermoelectric  and  ther- 
mionic conversion  of  heat  to  electric  energy. 

6.  Accelerated  use  of  liquid  oxygen  In  steel- 
making;  new  coatings  for  temperature  con- 
trol of  buildings;  more  effective  transfer  of 
chemical  energy  Into  electrical  energy;  and 
substantial  progress  In  the  whole  field  of 
electronics. 

7.  Increased  accuracy  and  reduced  costs  In 
mcasiu'lng  hot  steel  rods;  development  of 
effective  filters  against  detergents;  stimula- 
tion of  the  use  of  Flberglas  refraction  weld- 
ing tape;  development  of  new  coatings  for 
plywood  and  furniture;  and  Improved  medi- 
cal equipment  for  hospitals. 

The  list  of  new  developments  and  areas  of 
Improvement  could  be  extended  consider- 
ably. The  important  fact  Is  that  the  space 
program  has  introduced  an  element  of  vital- 
ity and  the  pioneering  spirit  which  has  often 
been  dormant  in  this  cotintry  except  during 
periods  of  war.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  an 
excellent  example  of  how  a  government- 
fostered  program  can  and  does  develop  bene- 
fits which,  in  turn,  strengthen  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

NATIONAL    INCOME 

In  view  of  what  I  have  already  said,  it 
may  be  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  effect 
of  the  space  program  on  national  Income — 
on  national  productivity.  However,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary,  because  there  are  those 
who  speak  out  so  confidently  and  narrowly 
about  the  expense  of  the  space  program 
without 'weighing  In  the  other  and  more 
linportant  aspect — namely,  what  does  such 
expenditure  accomplish?  While  we  are  the 
first  to  agree  that  precise  measurements 
are  "not  possible,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  space  program  stimulates  education,  ex- 
pands research  and  development,  augments 
total  productivity,  Increases  employment, 
raises  quality  of  private  company  perform- 
ance, and  improves  our  International  rela- 
tions. All  of  those  effects  add  significantly 
to  the  viability  of  our  economy — In  other 
words.  Increase  our  total  national  Income 
and  gross  national  product.  Such  an  effect 
also  Increases  to  a  significant  degree  the 
size  of  the  base  upon  which  our  taxes  are 
levied."  Put  more  specifically,  the  space 
program  Is  a  profitable  investment  which 
will  more  than  pay  for  Itself. 

NATIONAL     SECURITY 

The  greater  our  military  strength  and  the 
more  certain  that  aggressors  are  that  we 
wlU  use  such  strength  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom, the  healthier  is  the  atmosphere  with- 
in which  private  enterprise  can  and  will 
thrive.  The  space  program  has  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  state  of  national 
security.     It   Is  true   that  both   our  policy 


and  otir  practices  direct  that  all  of  our  space 
activities  be  for  peaceful  purposes.  Surely, 
no  activity  Is  more  peaceful  in  effect  than 
that  which  dlscDurages  war.  Weakness  en- 
courages aggression.  Alertness  and  strength 
discourage  It.  Space  capabilities  which  in- 
crease our  strength — economically  and  mili- 
tarily— deter  aggression.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  strength  of  our  military  forces  has 
been  the  major  deterrent  to  those  who 
would  Impose  their  system  and  their  con- 
trols over  free  peoples. 

Our  peaceful  application  of  space  com- 
petence to  national  security  can  be  subdi- 
vided Into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Support  of  QUI  terrestrial  Armed  Forces 
so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  established 
missions  more  effectively.  Illustrations  of 
this  type  of  support  are  In  communications, 
meteorology,   navigation,   and   mapping. 

2.  Increase  In  our  alertness  against  pend- 
ing dangers  and  our  knowledge  of  poten- 
tially hostile  territories  through  early 
warning  and  observation  capabilities. 

3.  Competence  to  examine  and  neutralize, 
if  necessary,  hostile  and  threatening  space- 
craft. 

There  is  an  additional  category  of  military 
space  activity,  i.e.,  orbiting  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  in  space.  We  have,  however, 
taken  a  policy  position  against  such  activ- 
ity unless  forced  to  do  so  by  the  hostile  ac- 
tion of  others. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATUS 

In  this  capsuled  attempt  to  identify  some 
of  the  points  of  Impact  which  the  space  pro- 
gram makes  upon  our  economy,  I  do  not 
want  to  overlook  the  International  aspects. 
We  are  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with  the 
image  the  people  of  other  countries  have  of 
the  United  States.  We  gain  from  a  "pres- 
tige image."  The  ideal  picture  is  that  of  a 
nation  of  strength  in  ideas.  In  technology,  in 
freedom,  in  standards  of  living,  and  in  mili- 
tary power  to  protect  the  viability  of  the 
other  prestige  Ingredients.  The  space  pro- 
gram, effectively  and  imaginatively  con- 
ducted, contributes  positively  to  all  of  those 
Ingredients.  Of  even  greater  Importance  Is 
the  potential  Impact  the  space  program  can 
have  on  world  peace  through  substituting 
competition'  in  space  exploration  for  com- 
petition in  building  nuclear  striking  power. 
If  sanity  prevails,  the  path  to  the  stars  can 
be  the  path  to  peace. 


Hampshire  County,  W.  Va.,  Surveyed 
by  Washington  for  Lord  Fairfax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    ^VEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  manj'  of  our  counties  in  V^est 
Virginia  were  named  after  famous  rren; 
but  one,  Hampshire  County,  received  its 
name  because  Lord  Fairfax,  the  great 
land  proprietor,  was  impressed  by  the 
fine  drove  of  hogs  he  saw  from  the  area 
at  Winchester,  Va.  Lord  Fairfax,  v.ho 
had  engaged  George  Washington  to 
make  several  surveys  In  this  region  for 
him.  evidently  had  hopes  that  Hamp- 
shire would  some  day  rival  Hampshire, 
England,  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  agricultural  growth  of  this  county 
Is  chronicled  in  an  article  in  the  Charhjs- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of  June  16, 
1963.     I   ask  unanimous   consent   that 
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this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rbcoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendiiX  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
England's  Pink  Hog  Region  Oavx  Hampshihe 
Its  Name 

It's  the  oldest  county  In  West  Virginia. 

When  Hampehlre  County,  then  In  Virginia. 
WM  formed  back  In  1753.  It  wa«  named  after 
an  English  shire.  Romney.  the  oldest  county 
seat  In  West  Virginia,  was  named  alter  an 
English  town.  England,  apparently,  was 
more  popular  than  It  was  to  be  a  few  years 
later. 

Lord  Fairfax  reportedly  saw  a  drove  of 
One  bogs  from  the  area  at  Winchester  and 
said  that  when  a  new  county  was  formed. 
It  should  be  named  after  the  English  shire 
famed  for  Its  fine  hogs. 

The  line  of  travel  through  Hampshire 
County  In  frontier  days  was  a  series  of  rude 
forts — CoE.  Capon.  Edward,  and  PearsoU — 
where  pioneer  families  fled  during  the  In- 
vasions by  tribes  allied  with  the  French. 

0«?orge  Washington,  who  made  several  sur- 
veys In  the  seotlon  fdr  Fairfax,  left  a  note 
of  tJie  "great  company  of  people  •  •  •  who 
followed  us  through  the  woods"  and  spoke 
Dutch. 

Romney  must  have  been  a  desirable  place 
a  century  ago^lt  changed  hands  between 
Union  and  Confederate  troops  56  times.  To- 
day It's  the  site  of  State  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  blind. 

Hampshire  early  established  itself  as  one 
of  the  finest  fruit-growing  counties  of  the 
State.  Production  of  peaches  later  dimin- 
ished somewhat  in  favor  of  apples,  but 
Hampshire's  role  as  an  orchard  county  re- 
mained important.  A  timber- preserving 
plant  was  established  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroful. 

The  fine  hogs  still  are  produced  there, 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  State's  sheep-growing 
areas. 

Ice  Mountain  has  been  heard  of  by  far 
more  people  than  have  seen  it.  Short  Moun- 
tain and  Nathaniel  Mountain  public  hunt- 
ing areas  are  in  Hampshire  County,  as  Is 
part  of  George  Washington  National  Forest. 


Schadeberf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  the  following  resolution 
adopted  May  1  by  Republicans  in  Wis- 
consin's First  Congressional  District  pays 
tribute  to  Representative  Hxnht  C. 
ScHADEBERG  for  hls  fortiiTight  fight  to 
retsun  and  strengthen  those  American 
liberties  and  principles  of  government 
which  have  made  this  Nation  the  envy 
of  the  world.  This  resolution  Is  not 
only  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem 
Representative  Schadeberg's  constitu- 
ency has  for  him,  but  it  expresses  the 
sentiment,  I  am  sure,  of  all  freedom-lov- 
ing Americans  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  outstanding  work  in  Congress. 

Whereas  we  believe  In  constitutionalism 
which  recognizes  a  higher  moral  order  In  the 
universe  and  enacts  only  those  laws  that  are 
In  conformity  with  It;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  In  republicanism  In 
which  public  Issues  are  decided  by  the  repre- 


sentatives of  the  people  and  on  which  the 
people  should  be  consulted;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  In  federalism  with  dis- 
persion of  power  in  which  the  people  most 
directly  concerned  make  the  rules  on  Issues 
at  the  nearest  level  of  government;    and 

Whereas  we  believe  In  voluntaryism  as  the 
best  basis  for  constructive  action  In  which 
we  can  agree  to  disagree  and  thereby  Join  or 
not  Join  In  those  causes  as  we  voluntarily 
chose  under  our  heritage  of  Individual  liber- 
ty: and 

Whereas  we  recognize  with  grave  concern 
and  a  humility  that  derives  from  our  respect 
for  human  rights  and  freedom  that  these 
beliefs  are  challenged  and  these  rights 
threatened  by  Increasing  governmental  par- 
ticipation In  all  facets  of  our  dally  lives  : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  thin  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, duly  assembled  in  cauctis.  That  we  pay 
special  tribute  to  Congressman  Hen«t  C. 
ScHADEBcxG  who  by  his  consistent  voting 
record  and  his  forthright  actions  has  demon- 
strated that  he  stands  firmly  for  this  Ameri- 
can concept  of  Individual  liberty,  private 
property  and  limited  government  and  will 
fight  with  courage  against  those  forces  that 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  would  destroy  us 
from  within;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  meet- 
ing send  an  appropriate  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Congressman  Schadcbcrg  and  that  by 
suitable  means  bring  this  tribute  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Schadebehc's  colleagues  In 
Congress. 


No  Property  Rights,  and  Human  Rights 
Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Spartanburg  Herald,  of  Spartanburg. 
S.C.,  has  printed  in  July  4,  1963,  issue 
an  excellent  editorial  which  makes  an 
important  point  about  human  rights.  It 
is  entitled  "No  Property  Rights,  and  Hu- 
man Rights  Die."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the.REroRo. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald.  July  4, 
19631 

No  Propbety  Rights,  and  Human  Rights  Dim 

Somebody  uttered  a  catch  phrase  that  was 
repeated  as  a  slogan  that  has  become  a 
theme  that  threatens  to  alter  the  very  form 
of  the  system  which  made  America  great 
and  fre^. 

Humap  rights  are  more  Important  than 
property  rights,  they  said. 

So  now.  In  the  minds  of  a  multitude,  the 
Kennedy  proposal  for  a  rigid  "civil  rights" 
law  becomes  a  battle  between  human  lights 
and  property  rights.  They  are  saying  so 
every  day. 

How  tragic  they  cannot  see  that  destruc- 
tion of  property  rights  Is  destruction  of 
human  rights. 

The  two  are  Inseparable.  They  cannot  be 
pitted  one  against  the  other. 

Take  away  the  rights  of  an  owner  over 
his  own  property — be  It  a  business,  a  home, 
an  automobile — and  you  have  undermined 
the  pillar  of  the  American  economic  system. 

For  private  ownership,  controlled  by  free 


Individuals.  Is  the  strength  and  the  back- 
bone of  a  free  nation. 

'Human  rights  are  higher  than  property 
rights." 

That  was  the  theme  when  Fidel  Castro's 
Govermnent  confiscated  the  property  of  free 
people  In  Cuba.  But  when  property  rights 
were  gone,  human  rights  followed  the  same 
course  down  the  sewer. 

Significantly,  the  privileges  of  private 
ownership  go  first  where  freedom  Is  falling. 

Tyranny  always  Installs  Itself  as  the  cham- 
pion of  "human  rights."  And  It  always 
proclaims  these  rights  to  be  superior  to  the 
right  of  humans  to  be  free  to  control  their 
own  affairs 

"Human  rights  are  higher  than  property 
rights." 

A  slogan  made  in  America,  misapplied 
cynically  and  politically,  says  It  much  better 
than  Karl  Marx  ever  did.  But  the  sentiment 
Is  exactly  his. 

It  Is  Just  as  wrong  as  his  philosophy  Is 
wrong. 

Because  there  can  never  be  human  free- 
dom without  i>ersonal  liberty;  there  cannot 
be  human  rights  without  Individual  rights. 

Human  rights  will  never  be  created  by  the 
destruction  of  individual  freedom. 

And  bitter  tears  when  the  world  had 
changed  will  not  restore  a  twit  of  It. 


Governmeat     Socialism     Desboys     Our 
Heritages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Diego  Union,  San 
Diego,  Calif..  June  23.  1963: 

govxxnment    sociausu    destroys    ouk 
Heritages 

We  have  today  an  enemy  of  freedom 
which.  In  Its  own  way.  Is  as  much  an  enemy 
to  our  way  of  life  as  Is  the  nuclear  might  of 
communism's  armies. 

The  Red  foe  Is  apparent  to  all;  his  pur- 
pose has  been  boldly  stated  many  times — 
he  will  try  by  any  means  at  his  disposal  to 
enslave  the  world. 

Our  other  foe  Is  Big  Government,  which 
has  been  growing  for  many  decades.  Its 
leaders  do  not  come  out  boldly  and  tell  us 
they  would  take  away  our  freedoms.  In- 
stead, they  lull  us  with  promises  of  Improv- 
ing our  way  of  life,  of  caring  for  us  from 
cradle  to  the  grave,  of  largesse  without  limit. 

Some  of  our  elected  leaders  and  represent- 
atives for  many  decades  have  boldly  stated 
that  Big  Government  must  rule — that  the 
people  don't  know  what  Is  best  for  them; 
that  our  Constitution  Is  old  fashioned  and 
should  be  replaced;  that  a  powerful  elite 
must  guide  our  every  move. 

Big  Government  Is  no  Idle  threat.  Its 
nibbling  at  our  rights  Is  well  underway — 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  Is  plain  for  all 
to  see.  and  our  apathy  blinds  us. 

Tax-and-spend  is  the  motto.  Dispense 
favors  with  a  lavish  hand,  and  gradually 
make  every  citizen  dependent  on  govern- 
ment. Don't  worry  about  where  the  money 
Is  coming  from — Just  borrow  It.  and  spend, 
spend,  spend. 

Big  Government  would  tell  our  farmers 
what  and  how  much  to  grow — and  sell  our 
surpluses  abroad  at  a  loss,  with  the  taxpay- 
ers footing  the  bill;  It  would  build  huge  by- 
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droelectrlc  plants,  operating  at  a  loss — paid 
by  our  taxes,  of  course — competing  with 
stockholder-owned  businesses  that  also  pay 
taxes;  It  donates  millions  to  a  myriad  of 
projects,  many  unnecessary,  or  which  could 
be  financed  best  under  our  birthright  of  free 
enterprise. 

Bureaucracy  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
solidly  entrenched.  Departments,  bureaus, 
commissions — once  started,  they  go  on  and 
on,  growing  bigger  and  bigger,  spending 
more  and  more  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

Our  debt  grows  by  the  billions;  infiation 
saps  our  savings.  We  are  told  not  to 
worry — Big  Government  knows  what  Is  best 
for  us.  We  Just  owe  the  money  to  our- 
selves, so  It  doesn't  matter. 

But  It  does  matter.  Big  Government  Is 
leading  us  blithely  down  the  road  to  fiscal 
disaster,  with  the  excuse  that  It  Is  "taking 
care  of  us  "  But  If  we  look  closely  at  the 
velvet  glove  we  can  see  that  It  covers  an  Iron 
hand  that  would  rob  us.  little  by  little,  of 
our  freedoms. 

Let's  take  care  of  ourselves  for  a  change. 
Let's  give  free  enterprise  a  chance.  Free 
enterprise — the  right  to  live  as  free  men — 
made  this  Nation  great.  Let's  be  done  with 
the  socialism  that  Is  robbing  America  of  its 
heritages  as  a  way  of  life. 


Remember  July  4  of  187  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  we  celebrated  the  anniversary 
of  our  independence.  To  many  Ameri- 
cans it  was  merely  another  vacation 
from  the  routine  of  everyday  work. 
It  was  a  time  that  some  went  on  pic- 
nics, some  to  the  baseball  game,  some 
took  their  families  on  an  outing,  and 
still  others  just  flopped  around  and  did 
nothing. 

I  wonder  how  many  actually  gave  any 
thought  to  the  true  significance  of  the 
occasion  and  what  a  wonderful  day  this 
was  in  the  history  of  America.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  ur.  gave  any  thought  to 
what  has  transpired  over  these  187  years 
of  our  growth. 

Two  young  men  in  my  district  who  are 
struggling  to  make  a  success  of  a  smajl 
town  newspaper  believe  in  America  and 
are  proud  of  our  heritage.  They  have 
given  some  thought  to  the  importance 
of  July  4  and  I  recommend  for  your 
reading  what  they  have  to  say  concern- 
ing this  holiday: 

I  Prom  the  Farmlngton   (III.)    Bugle.  July  4, 
1963) 

Remember  July  4  of  187  Years  Ago 
On  this  day  (July  4)  187  years  ago,  a 
man  named  Richard  Lee  proposed  to  Con- 
press  "that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
(if  right  ought  to  be.  free  and  Independent 
.states  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  al- 
legiance to  the  British  Crown;  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Brltfdn  Is,  and  ought  to  be, 
dissolved." 

Lee's     proposal    was    seconded    by    John 

Adams,    and    afterward,    Thomas    Jefferson 

drew   up  the   Declaration   of  Independence. 

It  was  then  the  United  States  of  America 

was  born. 


Since  that  time  this  Nation  has  grown  to 
a  point  where  It  Is  now  considered  by  many 
persons  to  be  the  epitome  of  the  Individual's 
self-esteem  through  Its  democratic  and 
freedom-loving  ways. 

Lately,  however  (the  past  few  decades), 
the  same  Nation's  peoples,  through  greedi- 
ness, laziness,  complacency,  and  what-have- 
you.  are  slowly  destroying  that  freedom 
which  our  brave  forefathers  bravely  Invoked 
and  generations  after  them  have  died  fight- 
ing for. 

Our  freedom  and  self-esteem  are  not  lost 
yet.  but  they  will  not  last  long  at  the  present 
rate  of  decline. 

Every  American  on  this  date  should  go 
back  and  study  the  birth  of  this  Nation  and 
the  philosophies  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
John  Locke,  whose  philosophies  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
How  do  we  compare  today  with  the  thinking 
of  187  years  ago? 


Member   of  Anti-Red   Board   Quits, 
Raps  High  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
June  25  does  not  become  a  national  holi- 
day in  the  Communist  world,  they  will  be 
missing  one  of  the  greatest  causes  for  a 
celebration  that  has  come  their  way  in 
a  long  time. 

On  June  25  of  this  year,  Mr.  James 
Reese  Duncan,  resigned  as  a  member  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
and  this  must  have  brought  great  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Communist  leaders, 
for  he  was  one  of  their  stanchest  nem- 
eses.  At  the  same  time,  we  of  the  free 
world,  have  lost  a  bulwark  that  will  not 
be  easily  replaced. 

Freed  by  his  resignation,  Mr.  Duncan 
is  able  to  say  some  of  the  things  he  has 
been  forbidden  to  say  while  a  member  of 
the  Board.  Some  of  us  have  known  that 
what  he  has  now  said  was  true,  but 
heretofore,  it  has  been  difficult  to  speak 
with  real  authority.  Mr.  Duncan  gives 
us  that  authority  now. 

He  says,  without  equivocation  that  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  aided  and  abetted  our  Communist 
enemies  within  and  without  this  country. 
Though  he  stops  a  step  or  two  of  charg- 
ing the  Court  with  treason,  it  requires 
little  of  the  imagination  to  understand 
his  message  and  sense  all  the  things  he 
has  not  said  in  the  story  I  insert  below. 

It  appeared  in  the  June  26  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  should 
be  read  and  pondered  by  every  Member 
of  this  body: 

Member  of  Anti-Red  Board  Quits,  Raps 

High  Court 

(By  Jerry  Kline) 

A  departing  member  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  has  bowed  out  of  office 
with  some  angry  words  for  "outrageous"  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  which  he  considers 
"favorable  to  subversive  activities"  in  this 
country. 

The  parting  comments  came  from  James 
Reese  Duncan,  whose  retirement  from  the 
subversion  watchdog  agency  was  effective  at 


midnight  last  night,  freeing  him  to  dlscus;j 
publicly  for  the  first  time  views  he  had  held 
for  many  years. 

"The  trend  of  decision  In  the  last  10 
years — and  In  most  Instances  by  the  same 
Judges — has  been  favorable  to  extreme  left- 
wingers.  Communists,  and  subversives  In  gen- 
eral," said  Judge  Duncan,  who  has  been 
known  as  judge  since  his  days  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Court  bench  In  his  native  Alexandria. 

NAMED    BY    EISENHOWER 

Judge  Duncan,  62,  was  appointed  to  the 
board  by  former  President  Elsenhower  In 
1956.  Because  of  111  health,  he  recently  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  to  President  Kennedy, 
who  accepted  it  with  reluctance. 

The  five-member  board,  a  quasl-judlclal 
body,  determines  which  groups  will  be  placed 
on  the  Attorney  General's  subversive  list. 

"I  haven't  agreed  with  the  vast  majority 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  subver.slve 
field,  and  there's  quite  a  number  of  them, " 
said  Judge  Duncan  as  he  reviewed  his  career 
in  an  interview. 

"The  Supreme  Court  is  ignoring  the  feel- 
ings of  millions  of  Americans.  If  you  sub- 
mitted It  to  a  vote  by  the  people — which,  of 
course,  Isn't  practical — the  referendum 
would  tm-n  out  5  to  1  against  the  Court's 
decisions. 

"The  Justices  are  lifetime  appointees  who 
make  our  laws  and  aren't  always  guided  by 
established  principles." 

In  the  most  crucial  case  in  which  Judge 
Duncan  participated,  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  control  board's  order  requiring  the 
Communist  Party  to  register  as  an  agent  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  case  was  Inex- 
cusably delayed  In  the  courts,  he  said. 

The  order  originally  was  issued  3  years  be- 
fore he  joined  the  board,  but  the  issue  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  three  times  and  the 
order  was  reaffirmed  twice  by  the  board  be- 
fore it  became  final  in  October  1961.  Mean- 
while, scores  of  cases  which  depended  on  the 
outcome  of  the  party  case  remained  pending 
in  the  courts  and  before  the  board. 

PRAISES  FRANKFUBTER 

"It's  aggravating  that  this  key  case  stayed 
so  long  In  the  courts,"  he  said.  "It  Involved  - 
the  security  of  180  million  Americans.  How 
can  we  afford  to  take  so  many  years?"  A 
"speed-up"  In  court  actions  Is  Indicated  by 
that  case,  he  said. 

Judge  Duncan  had  special  praise  for  former 
Justice  Frankfurter,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion  In  the  case,  and  little  praise  for 
other  Justices. 

"He  had  more  sense  than  any  two  or  three 
of  them  put  together  and  he  was  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  liberal,"  said  the  conservative 
Virginia  Democrat. 

"On  national  issues,  when  tl^e  chips  were 
down,  you  could  depend  on  Frankfurter.  He 
was  probably  the  most  brilliant  man  on  the 
Supreme  Court  in  many  years." 

If  not  Imperiling  the  Nation,  many  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  at  least  Increased 
the  task  of  ferreting  out  subversives,  he 
indicated. 

In  some  cases,  the  Court  has  "plajed 
politics."  and  In  others,  It  has  "played  a 
game  of  semantics,"  he  said. 

In  one  Instance,  he  said,  the  Court,  "by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  knocked  out  the  subver- 
sive security  laws  of  42  States"  when  It  ruled 
the  Federal  Government  has  pre-empted  the 
field  of  Internal  security. 

The  case,  decided  in  1950,  Involved  an 
acknowledged  Communist  Party  member. 
Steve  Nelson,  who  had  been  convicted  by  a 
lower  Pennsylvania  court  under  the  State's 
sedition  act.  The  State  supreme  court  re- 
versed the  decision,  and  the  U.S.  Court  up- 
held the  latter  ruling. 

Three  Judges  dissented,  noting  that  the 
United  States  Code,  which  Includes  the 
Smith  Act,  also  provides  that  the  law  should 
not  be  held  to  "Impair  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  several  States." 
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"They  had  to  override  this  Uw  to  do  what 
they  did. "  Judge  Duncan  said.  "I  Just  don't 
iLnow  how  they  could  do  it.  The  net  effect 
U  bad.  It  was  good  to  have  the  States  ready 
to  proMCUte  a  subversive  since  Federal  proas- 
cutors  are  not  always  effective  in  many  cases 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

But  the  future  of  the  control  board  appears 
"bright"  since  the  Communist  Party  case  was 
completed,  he  said.  However,  the  general 
public  continues  to  be  largely  uninformed 
about  subversive  activities,  he  added. 

"Too  many  people  are  too  busy  to  take  the 
time  to  better  Inform  themselves." 

While  subversive  activity  has  decreased.  It 
still  operates  subtly,  he  said. 

"On  the  whole.  Communists  are  not  the 
most  forthright  people  you've  ever  met. 
After  you've  prqved  they're  Communists,  they 
deny  It  all  over  again." 


Daddrid^e  County,  W.  Va^  Foanded 
by  Famous  Attorney  in  1845 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WKST   VISCrNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  4. 1845,  a  brilliant 
young  lawyer  was  honored  by  having  the 
newly  created  Virginia — now  West  Vir- 
ginia— county  of  Ekxldridge  named  after 
him..  Phillip  Doddridge,  whose  elo- 
quence was  compared  with  the  earlier 
Patrick  Henry,  took  a  leading  role  in 
creating  the  new  county  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties  of  Harrison,  Lewis, 
Ritchie,  and  Tyler. 

A  colorful  story  about  the  origin  of 
Doddridge  County  is  told  in  the  Charles- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of  June  16, 
1963.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DoDORn>GE  COUNTT,  W.  Va.,  Poundkd  bt 
Famous  Attornit  in  1845 

When  West  Virginia  entered  the  Union  on 
June  20,  1863,  Doddridge  County  was  already 
18  years  old.  As  a  result  of  the  labors  of 
a  brlUlant  young  Frenchman  named  Joseph 
H.  Diss  E>ebar  (who  had  but  recently  come  to 
this  country  from  France)  aided  by  a  gifted 
and  able  lawyer  and  statesman.  Phillip  Dod- 
dridge, the  Virginia  Assembly  had  passed  an 
act  February  4.  1845,  creating  a  new  county, 
Doddridge,  named  in  honor  of  the  statesman, 
who  had  so  generously  aided  In  its  founding. 
Therefore,  from  February  4,  1845.  the  birth- 
day of  Doddridge  County,  to  June  20.  1863, 
a  period  of  18  years,  the  new  county  was 
Doddridge  County.  Va. 

Young  Diss  Debar  had  come  to  America 
with  his  beautiful  young  wife  on  the  same 
ship  which  brought  Charles  Dickens  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  new  world.  This  was  in 
1842.  The  young  couple  settled  In  Cove  Dis- 
trict, founding  St.  Clara,  named  for  Mrs.  Diss 
Debar.  Tears  later,  as  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature,  he  Immortalized  himself 
by  designing  the  West  Virginia  State  seal. 
Of  Mr.  Doddridge,  who  aided  In  founding  the 
new  county  which  was  to  bear  his  name. 
Chief  Justlcs  John  Marshall,  had  said,  "No 
more  brUllant  young  lawyer  practices  before 


the  Supreme  Court.     His  eloquence  Is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  earlier  Patrick  Henry." 

Why  were  the  citizens  unhappy  living  In 
the  fringes  oX  the  surrounding  counties — 
Harrison,  Lewis,  Ritchie,  and  Tyler?  Gov- 
ernment was  too  far  from  the  people.  If  a 
man  In  Central  District  wished  to  record  a 
deed,  secure  a  marriage  license,  or  file  a  con- 
tract, he  had  to  travel  on  foot  or  horseback  to 
HarrlsvlUe  or  Mlddlebourne — a  long  day's 
Joxirney.  A  citizen  from  Smlthburg  or  Mor- 
gansvlUe  would  go  to  Clarksburg  to  transact 
legal  business.  There  were  no  fast  means  of 
travel  In  those  days — not  even  rallro^  's. 

The  new  county  was  divided  Into  eight 
magisterial  districts,  each  rating  a  magis- 
trate, who  could  hold  court,  and  a  t>oard  of 
education,  whose  business  It  was  to  levy  taxes 
and  provide  and  maintain  schools.  The  dis- 
tricts were,  and  still  are.  Central.  Cove,  Grant. 
Greenbrier.  McClellan.  New  Milton.  South- 
west, and  West  Union. 

The  county  Is  well  watered  by  Middle  Is- 
land Creek  and  Its  large  tributaries.  Meat- 
house  Fork.  Tom's  Fork.  Buckeye,  and  Arn- 
olds Creek,  all  of  which  are  fine  streams  In 
themselves.  In  McClellan  District  Is  an- 
other good  stream.  McElroy  Creek — with  Its 
tributaries  It  stretches  for  many  miles. 
These  streams  of  Doddridge  County  are  rich 
with  edible  fish  of  many  kinds,  and  with  fur 
bearing  game  along  their  banks  to  make 
Ekxldridge  County  a  fisherman's  and  hunter's 
paradise. 

West  Union,  the  county  seat,  and  Chicago 
are  about  the  same  age,  both  having  been 
founded  about  the  year  1820  The  city  on 
Lake  Michigan  has  slightly  outgrown  ovir 
town  but  the  race  Is  not  yet  over. 

The  people  came  early  to  Doddridge.  In 
1850  there  were  about  3.000  Inhabitants. 
The  family  names  were  essentially  the  same 
as  now.  "There  were  the  Davlses.  the  Smiths, 
the  Jonses,  the  WllUamses.  and  the  Fords. 
The  Aliens  were  at  what  later  became  Center 
Point.  Stores,  schools,  and  churches  sprang 
up  all  over  the  county.  Good  roads  and 
automobiles  have  made  these  Interesting, 
good  smelling  country  stores,  community 
centers,  and  schools  obsolete. 

— Walter  B.  Swentzkl. 


President  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Opinions  as 
to  Sino-Soviet  Dispute  and  Red  Infil- 
tration of  Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALlrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
all  too  long  there  has  been  too  much 
wishful  thinking  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
will  result  in  those  two  powerful  Com- 
munist nations  destroying  each  other's 
aggressive  capabilities. 

Such  a  happy  development  has  not 
occurred.  The  hard  reality  is  that,  de- 
spite this  dispute  l>etween  the  Russian 
and  Red  Chinese,  world  communism  has 
continued  its  expansionist  efforts. 
Sound-thinking  observers  have  long 
warned  that  there  is  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment and  potential  disaster  re- 
sulting from  basing  any  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policy  or  national  security  think- 
ing on  the  expectation  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  dispute  will  result  in  conflict  l)e- 


tween  those  two  nations.  Consequently, 
it  was  with  deep  satisfaction  that  I  noted 
the  recent  comments  by  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  fighting 
communism  longer  than  any  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  free  world  today — in  fact  ever 
since  1926  when  he  broke  with  the  Com- 
munist elements  in  China.  No  individual 
today  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  objectives,  techniques,  and  leading 
figures  of  the  Communist  movement. 

President  Chiang  expressed  his  views 
concerning  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute,  as 
well  as  his  evaluation  of  the  increas- 
ingly close  relationships  between  Indo- 
nesia and  communism,  in  a  meeting  with 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  senior  vice  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  director,  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  affairs.  VPW. 

President  Chiang's  views  on  these  two 
basic  subjects  were  reported  in  an  article 
by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  retired,  dirctor.  VFW  national 
security  and  foreign  affairs,  and  dis- 
tributed nationally  to  the  press  by  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Presi- 
dent Chiang  Kai-shek's  opinion,  his 
views  are  an  impyortant  contribution  to 
our  understanding  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  movement.  I  would  at  this 
point  like  to  include  the  article  "Com- 
munist Dispute  Blamed  on  Mao-Khru- 
shchev." by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  US. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  director  of  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  appearing  in 
the  San  Diego  Union.  May  26. 1963. 
CoiCMTTNisT  Dispxm  Blamks  on  Mao- 
Khkushchkv  Feud 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle.  VS.  Marine  Corps. 
reUred) 

Washington. — The  Russian-Red  Chinese 
dispute  remains  basically  an  argument  be- 
tween Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khrushchev,  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  said  in  an  Inter- 
view. 

"Nothing  in  the  last  year  has  happened  to 
change  my  view  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nlst-U.SS.R.  dispute  Is  a  personal  feud  be- 
tween Mao  Tse-tung  and  Khrushchev,  and 
that  It  wlU  continue  as  long  as  both  are  In 
power,"  the  President  of  Free  China  said. 

This  rift  between  the  Red  leaders  does  not 
destroy  the  Ideological  relationship  between 
the  Communist  Parties  of  Communist  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,"  he  added. 

"Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung  are  argu- 
ing over  methods  of  gaining  the  Communist 
objectives — they  are  not  arguing  at>out  basic 
objectives,"  Chiang  said.  "Their  common 
objective  is  the  triumph  of  communism  and 
the  destruction  of  freedom." 

The  recent  announcement  that  Commu- 
nist China  is  sending  a  top-level  delegation 
to  Moscow,  to  discuss  the  rift  between  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Khrushchev,  substantiates 
President  Chiang's  views  as  to  the  continuing 
Ideological  relationship  between  the  Com- 
munist Russian  and  Chinese  Communist 
Parties. 

In  reply  to  another  question,  the  General- 
issimo said  he  doesn't  believe  President  Su- 
karno Is  a  Communist,  even  though  the  In- 
donesian leader  Is  playing  Red  China's  game. 

"The  Indonesian  leaders  are  drifting  Into 
Ocxnmunlst  control,"  Chiang  said.  "Sukarno 
and  his  advisers  don't  know  the  techniques 
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and  methods  by  which  the  Reds  are  infil- 
trating Indonesia. 

"The  Indonesians  think  they  are  able  to 
work  with  and  use  the  Communists  while, 
In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  the  case.  The  Com- 
munists are  using  Sukarno. 

"The  Indonesian  Government  will  wake 
up  too  late.  With  Indonesia  and  mainland 
China  Communist,  all  Asia  would  be  faced 
with  disaster. 

"Sukarno  Is  not  a  Communist  but  he  Is 
unintentionally  falling  into  the  Red  trap — 
and  the  result  is  the  same." 

The  private  Interview  with  Chiang  was 
granted  to  me  and  Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  sen-' 
lor  vice  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  It  took  place  in  the  presi- 
dential palace  there. 

President  Chiang  appeared  to  be  in  excel- 
lent health.  He  has  a  spring  to  his  walk, 
stands  erectly,  and  looks  much  younger  than 
his  76  years.  I  was  Impressed  by  his  keen 
mind,  his  quiet  sense  of  humor,  and  his  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  world  affairs. 


Military  Compensation  and  Veterans' 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
45th  annual  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  the  American 
Legion,  held  in  Rochester,  N.H.,  on  June 
20-23,  1963,  singled  out  two  especially 
pressing  needs  in  the  field  of  military 
compensation  and  veterans'  benefits.  In 
my  opinion,  their  resolutions  in  support 
of  expanded  veterans'  employment  serv- 
ices and  the  enactment  of  the  military 
pay  bill  now  before  the  Senate  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  drafted  and  convincing. 
With  the  thought  that  these  statements 
will  be  of  help  to  my  colleagues  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  the  established  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  its  vet- 
erans: and 

Whereas  all  competent  authorities  agree 
that  no  rehabilitation  is  complete  without 
establishment  in  gainful  employment;   a«t 

Whereas  because  of  the  changing  economic 
pattern,  employment  in  any  one  area  Is  not 
and  never  will  be  a  stable  condition  but 
transcends  local  and  State  boundaries;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
tends  to  economize  on  all  appropriations  for 
veterans'  services  at  a  time  when  such  serv- 
ices are  needed,  not  only  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  but  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Korean  campaign;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
has  been  subject  in  the  intervening  years  to 
repeated  efforts  to  reduce  the  personnel  by 
cutting  the  appropriations  for  the  service  and 
thereby  eliminating  the  procuring  of  Job  op- 
portunities for  veterans,  especially  disabled 
veterans :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  New  Hampshire  Depart- 
ment the  American  Legion,  in  convention 
assembled  this  22d  day  of  June  1963.  in 
Rochester.  NJJ.,  recommends  that  Congress 
appropriate  adequate  funds  so  that  the  Vet- 


erans EmpIo3rment  Service  can  make  continu- 
ous progress  in  the  development  of  its  service 
to  veterans  and  disabled  veterans  in  the  field 
of  gainful  employment;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  next  na- 
tional convention. 

RESOLtJTION 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  long  ad- 
vocated a  strong  military  establishment  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
from  all  enemies;  and 

Whereas  the  present  technical  require- 
ments of  the  modern  military  establishment 
are  such  that  the  Government  Is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  train  military 
personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  the  com- 
plex, vital  equipment  required;  and 

Whereas  present  pay  scales  for  the  military 
personnel  have  had  no  adjustments  to  meet 
the   rising  costs  of  living  since    1952;    and 

Whereas  the  present  pay  scales  do  not  meet 
even  the  barest  minimum  requirements  of 
present-day  living  standards  especially  for 
those  married  and  attempting  to  raise  fam- 
ilies, and  because  of  this  trained  personnel 
are  forced  to  leave  the  military  and  seek  more 
profitable  employment  with  private  Industry; 
and 

Whereas  this  continued  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel is  costing  more  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  to  train  new  people  to  operate  and 
maintain  highly  technical  equipments: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  American  Legion,  in  convention 
assembled  this  23d  day  of  June  1963.  at 
Rochester,  NJJ.,  That  the  American  Legion 
puts  its  full  endorsement  to  Senate  bill 
847  known  as  the  Armed  Forces  p>ay  adjxist- 
ment  bill  now  before  the  U.S.  Senate  in  an 
endeavor  to  rectify  this  continued  loss  of 
trained  personnel;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  ovu-  elected  representatives  in  both 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives requesting  their  assistance  to 
secure  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  847. 


Bill  Minot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  to  record  the  death  of  Bill 
Minot  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  who,  in  an  all  too  short  life, 
compiled  an  admirable  record  of  service 
to  his  State  and  community.  Bill  was 
a  tireless  worker  who  never  failed  to  re- 
spond to  whatever  public  call  was  made 
upon  him,  no  matter  how  long  or  dreary 
the  task.  He  held  public  office  and  high 
posts  In  the  Republican  Party,  including 
that  of  State  finance  chairman.  Bill  is 
already  greatly  missed  by  his  numerous 
friends.  The  editor  of  the  Greenwich 
Times  rightly  notes  that  Greenwich  has 
lost  an  exceptional  citizen. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
offer  the  entire  editorial  tribute  to  Bill 
Minot,  as  follows: 

Bill  Minot 

The  untimely  death  of  WUUam  A.  G.  Minot 
at  the  early  age  of  47,  after  a  long  illness, 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  many  friends  in  the 
town  and  throughout  the  State  of  Connecti- 


cut, for  Bill  Minot  was  a  popular  IndlTidual. 

He  was  an  important  figure  in  the  business 
and  political  world,  a  man  who  had  served  In 
the  diplomatic  service  of  his  country,  who 
had  been  administrative  assistant  to  former 
Gov.  John  Lodge,  an  effective  money- 
ralser  for  the  State  Republican  organization, 
having  headed  more  than  one  finance  drive. 
He  represented  Greenwich  In  the  general  as- 
sembly, where  he  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  fellow  legislators  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  fence  and  he  served 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Town  Committee,  a  post  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

As  chairman  of  the  GOP,  BUI  Minot  was 
Interested  in  keeping  the  Republican  Party 
In  Greenwich  united  and  harmonious,  a  diffi- 
cult task,  considering  there  is  hardly  an 
election  campaign  without  an  outcropping  of 
factional  differences. 

Bill  Minot.  a  man  with  personality  and 
ability  in  any  area  which  he  served,  had 
hundreds  of  friends.  He  liked  people  and 
people  liked  him. 

His  talents  will  be  missed.  He  will  be 
missed.  Greenwich  has  lost  an  exceptional 
citizen. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


Property  Owners*  Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  Property 
Owners'  Bill  of  Rights  as  published  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  on  June  4,  1963,  in  Chicago,  IlL 
I  think  it  is  important  that  this  Prop- 
erty Owners'  Bill  of  Rights  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  as  we  are  preparing  to  consider  the 
so-called  civil  rights  legislation  which 
would  deny  property  rights  to  individuals 
by  Government  regulation  and  control 
of  the  use  of  an  individual's  private  prop- 
erty. I  refer  to  the  so-called  public 
accommodations  bill  now  pending  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  copy  of  the  Property  Own- 
ers' Bill  of  Rights  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pbopi»tt   Owners'   Bill  or  Rights 

In  1789,  the  people  of  America  were  fearful 
that  government  might  restrict  their  free- 
dom. The  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  that  year,  proposed  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  essentially,  tells  the 
Government  what  It  cannot  do.  The  state- 
ments comprise  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  has  had  a  profound  im- 
pact upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

Forty  million  immigrants  gave  up  much 
to  come  to  this  land,  seeking  something 
promised  here — and  only  here.  Many  coun- 
tries have  abundant  natural  resources,  vast 
vacant  lands,  and  climate  as  good  as  America. 

They  came  here  for  the  promise  of  secu- 
rity— the  promise  of  freedom — for  the 
preclotis  rl^t  to  live  as  free  men  with  equal 
opportimlty  for  alL 
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In  July  of  18*8.  a  new  guarantee  of  free- 
<lafln  was  ratified.  Ita  purpoae  was  to  gxiard 
agmlnat  human  slavery.  Its  g:\iarantee8  were 
for  the  equal  protection  of  aU. 

Thla  new  guarantee  of  freedom  Is  the  14Ui 
amendment.    It  reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  vital  Importance  of  these  Federal  laws 
was  reemphaslzed  In  a  recent  statement  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  In 
which  he  urged  the  retention  of  "government 
of  laws  In  preference  to  a  government  of 
men." 

Today,  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  In- 
dividual American  property  owner  are  being 
eroded.  This  endangers  the  rights  and  free- 
dom of  all  Americans.  Therefore,  a  Bill  of 
Rights  to  protect  the  American  property 
owner  is  needed. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  erosion  of  these 
freedoms  will  destroy  the  free  enterprising, 
individual  American. 

It  Is  our  solemn  belief  that  the  individual 
American  property  owner,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  must  be  allowed,  under  law, 
to  retain: 

( 1 )  The  rtght  of  privacy. 

(2)  The  rtght  to  choose  his  own  friends; 

(3)  The  right  to  own  and  enjoy  property 
according  to  his  own  dictates; 

(4)  The  rtght  to  occupy  and  dispose  of 
property  without  governmental  Interference 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience; 

(5)  The  rtght  of  all  equally  to  enjoy  prop- 
erty without  interference  by  laws  giving  spe- 
cial privilege  to  any  group  or  groups; 

(6)  The  rtght  to  maintain  what.  In  his 
opinion,  are  congenial  surrovmdlngs  for 
tenants: 

(7)  The  right  to  contract  with  a  real  estate 
broker  c^  other  representative  of  his  choice 
and  to  authorize  him  to  act  for  him  accord- 
ing to  his  Instructions; 

(8)  The  rtght  to  determine  the  acceptabil- 
ity and  desirability  of  any  prospective  buyer 
or  tenant  of  his  property; 

(9)  The  rtght  of  every  Amertcan  to  choose 
who  in  his  opinion  are  congenial  tenants  in 
any  property  he  owns — to  maintain  the  sta- 
bility and  securtty  of  his  income:  and 

(10)  The  right  to  enjoy  the  freedom  to 
accept,  reject,  negotiate,  or  not  negotiate 
with  others. 

Loss  of  these  rights  diminishes  personal 
freedom  and  creates  a  sprtngboard  for  fur- 
ther erosion  of  liberty. 


Roane  Coanty,  W.  Va.,  Explored  Nearly 
200  Years  A<o 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WXST   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  1765,  nearly  200  ye€U^  ago, 
a  party  of  soldiers  passed  through  the 
region  now  known  as  Roane  County,  W. 
Va.  The  subsequent  history  of  Roane 
County  is  told  In  an  article  in  the  June 
16.  1963,  Issue  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette- Mail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO,  as  follows: 

ROANK   COUNTT,    W.    Va.,   EXPLORED   NSABLT 

aOO    Ykass  Aoo 

While  West  Virginia  is  this  year  celebrat- 
ing her  100th  birthday,  Roane  County  has 
the  distinction  of  already  passing  that  mile- 
stone. The  county  of  Roane  was  created 
by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
on  March  11,  185«.  7  years  before  West  Vir- 
ginia became  a  State.  But  long  before  1856, 
probably  1814.  the  first  families  were  living 
In  what  Is  now  Roane  County.  Parts  of  this 
county  had  been  surveyed  as  early  as  1786; 
had  been  visited  by  Jesse  Hughes,  the  great 
scout  and  Indian  fighter,  as  early  as  1774, 
and  a  party  of  soldiers  from  Port  Pitt  (Pitts- 
burgh), had  passed  through  In  1765. 

The  county  was  named  for  Judge  Roane 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia, whose  wife  was  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Patrick  Henry.  The  county  seat  was  named 
for  Capt.  John  Spencer,  a  native  of  Roane 
County.  In  her  early  days  the  city  of  Spen- 
cer was  known  as  Tanner's  Crossroads,  the 
first  settler  here  liavlng  been  Samuel  Tan- 
i}er  who  made  his  first  home  under  a  rock 
cliff  and  near  a  cold  spring,  hence  the  name 
of  the  stream  fiowlng  through  the  town. 
Spring  Creek.  The  Spencer  High  School  Is 
now  situated  on  the  top  of  that  hlstortc  cliff, 
with  the  high  school  athletic  field  Immedi- 
ately In  front.  Later,  It  was  known  as  Cass- 
vlUe.  and  for  a  time  was  called  New  Cali- 
fornia: a  family  who  lived  In  the  same 
section  had  decided  to  move  on.  saying  they 
were  headed  for  California;  but  when  they 
got  as  far  as  Spencer,  probably  a  distance 
of  10  or  16  mUes,  decide  to  stay  and  forget 
about  going  any  fxu^her. 

The  first  settlers  In  the  vicinity  of  Reedy 
came  there  In  1816  and  the  first  post  office 
In  the  county  was  established  at  Reedy  in 
1853. 

The  greatest  asset  of  any  land  Is  the  people 
and  Roane  County  may  well  be  unique,  the 
progressive  people  who  have  lived  here  have 
proved  this  over  and  over  again.  Drilling  for 
on  and  gas  began  in  the  county  as  early  as 
1868  and  over  the  years  Roane  County  has 
produced  many  millions  of  barrels  of  high 
grade  crude  oil  and  many  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas.  The  city  of  Spencer 
began  using  natural  gas  for  light  and  heat 
in  1897.  The  Nation's  largest  underground 
natural  gas  storage  system  Is  located  here. 
With  Industry  and  manufacturing  becoming 
greater,  still  Roane  Countlans  look  to  the 
land;  If  not  for  a  livelihood,  then  for  a  way 
of  life,  this  being  a  region  of  many  small 
farms  and  good  homes. 

Roane  County  has  much  of  which  to  be 
proud:  first  of  all.  the  land,  which  supports 
some  of  the  finest  cattle  In  the  Nation. 
Spencer  Manufacturing  Co.,  founded  In  1946. 
employs  several  hundred  people  and  produces 
fine  knitwear.  The  Spencer  Livestock  Ex- 
change Is  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  greatly  expanded 
Monarch  Rubber  Co.  is  the  result  of  the 
experiments  of  a  former  dentist  of  the  town. 
Located  about  8  miles  from  Spencer  Is  the 
1.000-acre  Methodist  Education  Center.  Not 
nearly  complete  as  yet.  the  West  Virginia 
Methodist  Conference  will  use  this  center 
for  workshops,  conferences,  and  official  meet- 
ing and  for  camping.  Roane  County  and 
Spencer  Is  proud  of  the  splendid  new  armory, 
home  of  the  160th  Armored  Calvalry  Regi- 
ment of  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard. 
Spencer  State  Hospital  was  opened  here  in 
1893. 

Inaugurated  In  1965.  the  Roane  County 
Black  Walnut  Festival  Is  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  year.  A  Black  Walnut  Queen 
is  chosen  from  one  of  the  counties  compris- 
ing the  Little  Kanawha  Regional  Council. 
This  county  ships  more  walnuts  than  any 
other  In  West  Virginia. 


The  years  that  have  elapsed  since  Roans 
was  formed  from  parts  of  OUmer,  Jackson, 
and  Kanawha  Counties  have  brought  many 
changes.  The  city  of  Spencer  was  chartered 
in  1868;  four-fifths  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1887.  The  railroad  came  In  1890. 
We  have  a  modem  system  of  highways,  the 
county  being  crossed  by  UJ3.  routes  119  and 
33.    Living  is  good  In  Roane  County. 

Maxine  B.  Keb. 


The  Trigger  Is  Pulled  on  the  Cocked 
Pistol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  California  Farmer,  June  15, 
1963: 

The  TRiccot  Is  Pulled  on  th«  Cocked  Pistol 
(By  Jack  Pickett) 

When  we  opened  the  morning  paper  and 
discovered  that  the  Mexican  National  Pro- 
gram was  dead  the  shock  was  as  though  an 
old  friend  had  died.  A  very  serious  mistake 
has  been  made.  This  is  not  the  right  thing 
for  domestic  workers,  organized  labor,  agrt- 
culture,  Mexico,  anyone. 

California  will  suffer.  Mexico  will  suffer. 
Domestic  labor  will  not  benefit,  and  we 
think  that  In  the  long  run  organized  iatwr 
win  be  greatly  embarrassed. 

The  blame  for  this  mistake  lies  solely  in 
the  lap  of  organized  labor.  It  put  the  tag  of 
"slave  labor"  on  the  Mexicans,  and  then 
created  the  impression  that  If  the  Mexican 
Nationals  were  withdrawn  from  this  country, 
agriculture  could  absorb  all  the  fioating  un- 
employed. 

Let's  take  a  moment  to  look  at  organized 
labor  since  It  created  this  problem.  One  of 
the  interesting  developments  in  this  country 
has  been  the  sophistication  of  organized  la- 
bor. It  is  reaching  for  higher  quality  lead- 
ers— lawyers,  economists.  It  is  earning  a 
place  at  the  bargaining  table.  But  one  inter- 
esting phenomenon  Is  that  numertcally,  or- 
ganized labor  Is  still  relatively  unimportant 
In  relation  to  the  authority  It  commands. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  Intelligent  direction 
it  has  cast  its  Influence,  primarily  political, 
way  beyond  the  logic  at  its  numerical 
strength. 

Why  would  13  California  Congressnven 
yote  to  kill  the  Mexican  national  program 
l^en  the  President  was  talking  about  a  1- 
year  extension  and  Governor  Brown  had 
personally  Intervened  for  a  2-year  extension? 

We  talked  about  organized  labor's  sophis- 
tication, but  it  continues  to  make  some  very 
myopic  mistakes.  In  killing  the  bracero 
program  we  think  it  has  either  overlooked 
or  carefully  screened  from  view  some  very 
important  facts: 

1.  There  is  absolutely  no  correlation  be- 
tween national  unemployment  and  avail- 
ability of  jobs  on  farms. 

3.  It  is  cruel  and  unjust  to  expect  the  un- 
employed of  Industry  to  move  into  the  totally 
different  and  physically  exhausting  Jobs  of 
agriculture. 

3.  Increasing  the  pay  scale  of  agriculture's 
menial  tasks  will  not  attract  the  unemployed 
of  industry  to  the  fields. 

4.  Organized  labor  stands  to  do  great  fi- 
nancial harm  to  the  biggest  Industry  In  the 
Nation's  most  politically  potent  State.    This 
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may  prove  tabe  embarrassing  to  the  political 
Image  of  labor's  new  maturity. 

To  enlarge  on  one  of  these  points:  It  seems 
very  evident  that  labor  thinks  it  has  left  a 
back  door  open.  If  important  farm  Indus- 
tries fall  or  are  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  Mexi- 
can national  laborers,  we  predict  that  or- 
ganized labor  win  charge  that  the  Jobs  could 
be  filled  if  agricultvu-e  would  greatly  increase 
It.s  wage  scale  to  attract  domestic  help. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  farmers  of  all  the 
world  are  In  competition.  Our  tariff  history 
shows  a  tremendous  reduction  In  our  agri- 
cultural rates  with  a  great  bulk  of  them  In 
the  5-percent  bracket  and  eligible  to  be 
totally  eliminated  by  the  President  under  the 
new  powers  granted  him  by  this  Congress. 

If  doubling  agricultural  rates  would  cor- 
rect unemployment,  then  we  would  point  out 
that  the  same  logic  applies  to  Industry.  And 
in  many  segments  of  our  economy,  labor  has 
the  power  to  bring  certain  industries  to  their 
knees.  But  no  one  would  suggest  that  they 
correct  unemployment  by  a  huge  Increase  in 
their  wage  scale. 

We  belabor  this  wage  angle  as  we  are  afraid 
that  organized  labor  will  take  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  ram  ttirough  some  drastic 
farm  labor  legislation  In  Sacramento.  For 
example,  AB  2227.  sponsored  by  Song.  Demo- 
crat of  Los  Angeles,  would  make  the  grower 
pay  the  State  915  for  every  worker  he  em- 
ployed under  a  new  program  covering  food, 
housing,  medical  care  and  a  guaranteed  min- 
imum employment  period.  AB  2514  gives 
the  department  of  employment  the  power 
to  set  minimxmi  wages  by  crop  areas. 

We  would  also  like  to  put  In  a  word  for 
our  friends  In  Mexico.  They  might  look 
upon  this  action  as  quite  a  slap  in  the  face. 
The  bracero  was  the  source  of  the  third 
largest  amount  of  outside  Income  to  that 
country.  What  happens  now?  Do  we  start 
a  foreign-aid  program  to  Mexico?  Do  we 
give  them  a  $100  million  a  year  out  of  your 
tax  pocket,  out  of  the  tax  pocket  of  or- 
ganized labor?  What  happens  if  Mexico 
retaliates  by  shutting  off  all  the  green  card 
holders? 

The  present  Mexican  national  prograna 
runs  until  December  31.  In  the  next  6 
months,  we  either  have  to  prove  we  have  the 
knowledge  and  political  know-how  to  get 
another  bill  through  Congress  extending  the 
Mexican  national  program,  or  we  have  to 
re-tailor  a  big  segment  of  our  agriculture  In 
California  on  a  crash  basis. 


CONGRATDLATIONS,  WHEAT  FARMERS 

We  had  fully  intended  writing  an  edi- 
torial about  the  wheat  referendum  before 
the  vote.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  quite 
pleased  at  the  result.  Personally,  we  think 
that  the  prestige  of  the  farmer  has  gone 
up  In  the  general  public's  estimation. 

It  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  courage 
to  pull  yourself  out  of  the  public  trough 
after  the  Socialists  have  trapped  you  and 
threatened  you. 

Now  the  big  question  Is.  What  will  happen 
from  this  point  on?  The  Socialists  have 
been  challenged.  If  they  are  too  obvious 
in  their  efforts  to  punish  the  wheatgrowers 
by  dumping  and  other  devices,  they  will 
expose  their  own  vlciousness. 

It  Is  rather  amusing  to  see  the  panic  and 
apprehension  in  the  ranks  of  the  socialistic 
government  ■  planners  now  that  private  en- 
terprise has  "broken  out."  If  this  trend 
were  to  continue  thousands  of  government 
planners  would  have  to  go  back  to  work  and 
what  a  strain  that  would  be. 

But  just  keep  your  eyes  open.  We  are 
about  to  see  how  the  "apparatus"  works 
when  the  first  major  battle  Is  lost. 

Incidentally,  the  entire  farm  Industry  of 
this  State  Is  deeply  Indebted  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  on  local  levels  and  the  national  level 
for  the  magnificent  fight  they  put  up  to 
preserve  freedom  of  enterprise. 


The  free  market  will  adjust  If  they  will 
only  give  It  time  to  do  so.  To  offset  this 
eventuality  the  Socialists  will  be  busy  fu-ess- 
ing  panic  buttons,  trying  to  sabotage  the 
workings  of  the  free  market,  and  niunerous 
pieces  of  legislation  to  "correct"  the  situa- 
tion and  return  It  to  bureaucratic  hands. 

Stand  ffist,  wheatgrowers  of  the  Nation. 
You  have  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  start 
a  landslide  toward  freedom. 


Holland  Society  of  New  York's  1963  Trip 
to    Holland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  Holland  Society  of  New 
York's  1963  trip  to  Holland. 

It  was  written  by  J.  Cornell  Schenck 
of  the  Holland  Society.  Howard  Van 
Arsdale  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  pilgrimage  committee 
for  the  society. 

The  trip  began  on  the  28th  of  April 
when  140  members  of  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  many  of  them  resi- 
dents of  New  Jersey,  departed  for  Hol- 
land. The  trip  concluded  on  May  20 — 
date  of  departure  from  Holland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Seven  hours  after  departure  our  group 
landed  at  Schepol,  Amsterdam's  airport.  It 
was  now  2:30  ajn.  New  York  time;  7:30  a.m. 
in  Amsterdam.  Despite  the  early  hour, 
Messrs.  van  Damm  and  van  Teyllngen  were 
on  hand  to  welcome  us,  and  the  officers  of 
the  society  were  escorted  to  a  very  hand- 
some and  comfortable  room  where  we  were 
photographed  and  Interviewed  by  the  press. 
We  were  then  waived  through  customs  and 
Immigration  authorities  to  the  buses  waiting 
to  take  us  to  the  hotel. 

Most  of  us  spent  the  better  part  of  the 
day  unpacking  and  getting  ready  for  the 
official  reception  tendered  us  by  the  Nether- 
lands Government  in  the  sacrosanct  hall  of 
the  Knights  at  the  Hague.  This  is  usually 
reserved  for  heads  of  state  or  major  inter- 
national conferences,  as  well  as  the  scene 
of  the  annual  opening  of  Parliament  by  the 
Queen,  so  that  It  was  a  very  signal  honor 
indeed  to  be  received  there  by  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Dr.  Albert  C.  W.  Beerman  and, 
also,  our  Ambassador,  John  S.  Rice.  These 
colorful  proceedings  were  telecast  all  over  the 
country. 

Brtght  and  early  on  Tuesday  morning  we 
drove  In  our  four  buses  to  the  tulip  fields, 
where  many  of  us  purchased  bulbs.  We  then 
proceeded  to  Keukenhoff,  a  former  private 
estate.  We  had  lunch  at  Volendam  and  then 
were  ferried  to  the  Isle  of  Mar  ken,  both  of 
which  have  now  lost  Importance  as  fishing 
ports  because  of  the  sealing  off  of  the  Zulder 
Zee. 

On  our  return  trip  to  Amsterdam  we 
stopped  at  the  picture-book  village  of  Broek, 
where  we  were  shown  through  a  cheese  farm 
as  well  as  a  Dutch  shoe  "factory"  and  visited 
»  charming  ojd  church,  whose  pulpit  prom- 
inently displayed  an  old  fashioned  hour- 
glass. 


On  Wednesday  we  went  to  the  auction 
sheds  at  Aalsmeer  where  hothouse  flowers 
are  sold  for  export  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  beyond.  Then  we  drove  to  Rotterdam, 
where  we  had  coffee  atop  the  Euromast,  a 
sort  of  Dutch  Eiffel  Tower,  and  then  we  had 
a  waterborne  toxii  of  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam, the  largest  In  Europe. 

The  burgomaster's  reception  at  the  city 
hall  (which  had  escaped  damage  during  the 
W£ir,  and  which  flew  the  American  flag  In  our 
honor)  was  the  high  point  of  the  day.  At 
the  conclusion  of  our  reception,  the  organist 
played  our  national  anthem,  and  we  dis- 
tinguished ourselves  by  making  the  rafters 
ring  with  the  stirring  words  of  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

On  Thursday  we  drove  to  the  ancient  uni- 
versity city  of  Leiden,  where  the  burgomaster 
greeted  us  in  the  vastly  Impressive  Church  of 
St.  Peter.  We  left  about  noon  for  The  Hague, 
where  the  acting  burgomaster  received  \is  in 
the  council  room  of  the  old  town  hall — 
another  room  usually  reserved  for  royalty. 
A  luncheon  on  the  "old  wedding  room" 
followed  the  ceremonies. 

At  Delft  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
met  us  at  the  Prinzen  Hof  where  William  the 
Silent  lived  and  met  his  tragic  end.  A  short 
talk  on  the  history  of  the  town  preceded  a 
walk  along  the  canals  to  the  "New  Church" 
(c.  1400)  where  the  "Father  of  his  Coimtry" 
and  most  of  the  succeeding  heads  of  the  rul- 
ing House  of  Orange-Nassau  are  bvu-ied,  in- 
cluding the  late  Queen  Wllhelmina.  A  spe- 
cial exhibition  of  priceless  antique  Delft  ware 
was  op>ened  to  us. 

Friday,  May  3,  1963  is  a  day  which  will 
live  forever  in  the  annals  of  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York  for  we  participated  In  the 
solemn  ceremonies  of  Holland's  Day  of  Re- 
membrance of  those,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian, who  lost  their  lives  in  World  War  n. 

Our  drive  to  Alkmaar  gave  no  hint  of  what 
was  in  store  for  us.  Our  reception  there  was 
Informal  and  delightful.  0\ir  President  Vree- 
land  astounded  all  by  his  knowledge  of  Dutch 
history.  After  eating  we  visited  the  famous 
cheese  market  and  then  headed  back  to  Am- 
sterdam to  participate  In  the  observance  of 
the  18th  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  first  part  of  the  service 
took  place  in  the  old  Lutheran  Church  on 
the  Spul.  The  central  portion  of  the  in- 
terior was  reserved  for  high-ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  the  nobility,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  generals  and  admirals  of 
Holland  and  its  allies,  and  Messrs.  Vreeland, 
Van  Aarsdale,  and  Van  Pelt,  who  later  placed 
a  wreath  at  the  National  Monument.  Fifty 
seats  In  the  center  portion  of  the  church 
were  reserved  for  other  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. After  an  organ  prelude  a  Protestant 
chaplain  read  a  passage  from  Isaiah.  This 
was  followed  by  an  address  from  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Amsterdam,  and  then  a  Ronaan 
Catholic  chaplain  lead  the  congregation  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  This  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  "Wllhelmus." 
The  master  of  ceremonies  then  read  the  order 
of  precedence  and  our  group  followed  the 
distinguished  guests.  The  procession  in  dead 
silence  from  the  church  to  the  National 
Monument  on  the  Dam  was  Impressive  and 
our"  own  flags  carried  by  Messrs.  Amerman, 
DeCroat,  Van  Dyke,  and  Van  Sinderen,  led 
the  entire  procession. 

Everyone  came  to  attention  for  the  arrival 
of  Queen  Juliana  and  Prince  Bernhard.  They 
laid  the  flrst  wreath.  Oiar  society's  wreath 
was  accorded  a  place  of  honor.  After  the 
conclusion  of  these  impressive  rites,  in  which 
we  were  greatly  honored  to  be  invited  to 
participate,  all  the  members  were  received 
by  the  biu-gomaster  of  Amsterdam.  We  as- 
cended a  staircase  at  the  top  of  which  a 
steward.  In  full  regalia,  blcorne  hat  and  staff 
of  office,  announced  each  arrival.  Each  of  us 
on  leaving  was  presented  with  a  sliver  pin 
bearing  the  three  St.  Andrew's  crosses  which 
focm  such  a  prominent  part  of  the  coat  of 
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anxu  of  Ainat«Nlain  and  also  of  New  Amster- 
dam. 

Everyone  who  participated  In  the  trip  lit- 
erally got  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  and  we  were 
all  grateful  to  those  who  conceived  the  Idea. 
Above  all  we  salute  our  Dutch  cousins  who 
entertained  lis  so  royally.  We  are  very 
proud  of  our  common  heritage  and  of  the 
Holland  Society. 


It**  •  ''Dam'*  Shame 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  iLLiirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  New  York  Times  carried  an 
interesting  editorial  about  the  Olen  Can- 
yon Dam  and  Its  destruction  of  the 
"gentlest,  most  intimate  of  the  mighty 
canyons  of  Colorado,  indeed  one  of  the 
outstanding  natural  scenic  places  any- 
where in  America." 

The  editorial  also  points  out  that  the 
eradication  of  so  beautiful  a  land  pre- 
sents a  puzzling  commentary  on  the 
values  of  our  society.  It  states,  "com- 
pounding the  tragedy  is  the  very  real 
doubt  that  the  dam  is  actually  needed." 

Reading  this  interesting  editorial.  I 
could  not  help  but  remember  an  inter- 
esting observation  made  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  in  his 
book.  "My  Wilderness."  Douglas  ob- 
served. "We  pay  farmers  not  to  produce 
certain  crops.  Why  not  pay  the  Army 
Engineers  not  to  build  dams?"  This 
statement  might  also  be  expanded  to 
iBclude  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  consider  its  importance  seriously. 
Thx  Olxn  Canton  Dam 

Earlier  this  year  the  floodgates  of  Olen 
Canyon  Dam  were  closed,  signaling  the  com- 
pletion of  a  major  engineering  feat  to  con- 
trol the  Colorado  River  for  hydroelectric 
power  and  Irrigation.  Now  the  flow  has 
been  halted  halfway  up  the  nearly  200-mlle- 
long  Olen  Canyon,  from  northern  Arizona 
northeastward  across  southern  Utah,  as  the 
waters  fUl  In  behind  the  dam. 

Many  who  knew  the  Olen  say  it  was  the 
gentlest,  most  Intimate  of  the  mighty 
canyons  of  the  Colorado,  Indeed  one  of  the 
outstanding  natural  scenic  places  anywhere 
In  America.  In  1869,  when  the  first  siirvey 
boat  trip  was  made  down  the  river,  John 
Wesley  Powell  (after  whom  the  reservoir  Is 
to  be  named)  found  Infinitely  fascinating 
the  variety  of  natural  features  of  this  un- 
usual canyon:  "past  these  towering  monu- 
ments, past  these  mounded  billows  of  orange 
sandstone,  past  these  oak-set  glens,  past 
these  fern-decked  alcoves,  past  these  mural 
curves,  we  glide  hour  after  hoxir,  stopping 
now  and  then,  as  our  attention  is  arrested 
by  some  new  wonder." 

The  eradication  of  so  beautiful  a  land 
presents  a  puzzling  conunentary  on  the 
values  of  our  society.  Olen  Oanyon  could 
have  been  placed  beside  Yosemlte  or  Yellow- 
stone to  Inspire  future  generations  with  Its 
unsurpassed  natural  beauty.  Instead,  the 
lo«  of  Olen  beneath  the  sllty  waters  of  Lake 
Powell  will  surely  become  one  of  the  tragedies 


of  the  conservation  effort  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury Compounding  the  tragedy  Is  the  very 
real  doubt  that  the  dam  Is  actually  needed. 
As  the  Sierra  Club  points  out  In  Its  mag- 
nlflcent  new  book.  "The  Place  No  One  Knew: 
Olen  Canyon  on  the  Colorado."  the  loss  of 
Glen  can  become  a  lesson  for  the  future,  a 
lesson  to  Americans  that  our  failure  vigor- 
ously to  protect  the  best  of  our  scenic  heri- 
tage means  we  are  sure  to  lose  a  great  deal 
of  It. 


Supreme  Coort  Decision  on  Bible  Read- 
ing and  Prayer  in  the  Public  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NEW    BAMPSHiaz 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1963 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
impressed  by  a  succinct  and  forthright 
comment  on  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  relating  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  reading  from  the  Scripture 
in  the  public  schools  by  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Luffberry.  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Lutheran 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.  I  think  it 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Statement  to  Mt  Congseuation 
(By  Dr.  Henry  B.  Luffberry) 

(Comments  of  the  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Lutheran  Church,  Washington,  DC,  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion on  Bible  reading  and  prayer  In  the  public 
schools.) 

It  ts  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Interpret  the  Constitution,  and  nothing  I  am 
about  to  say  should  be  Interpreted  as  ques- 
tioning the  competence  and  authority  of  the 
Court. 

It  has  been  the  function  of  the  prophetic 
ministry  since  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  interpret 
the  spiritual  significance  of  secular  and 
political  events. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  17, 
1963,  came  as  no  surprise  to  me.  But  I  did 
not  welcome  It  as  some  churchmen  who 
threw  In  the  sponge  a  year  ago.  And  I  do 
not  gloss  over  Its  Importance  as  some  who 
say  already  that  religion  belongs  only  In  the 
church  and  home.  And  I  certainly  do  not 
herald  It  as  a  new  bastion  In  the  sepMiratlon 
of  church  and  state;  but  rather  I  see  In  It 
the  further  crumbling  of  the  spiritual  foun- 
dations of  our  democracy.  For  to  me  the 
decision  of  June  17  has  one  tragic  Implica- 
tion above  all  others: 

The  first  amendment  Introduces  what  we 
have  long  called  "the  BUI  of  Rights.  '  That 
amendment  contains  two  clauses.  The 
first — the  establishment  clause — Is  Intended 
to  protect  us  from  the  Imposition  of  a  state 
religion.  The  second — the  free  exercise 
clause — Is  Intended  to  protect  us  from  gov- 
ernmental Interference  with  the  free  exer- 
cise of  religion.  I  repeat:  To  protect  us  from 
governmental  Interference  with  free  exercise 
of  religion.  To  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  to 
generations  of  Americans  who  succeeded 
them,  these  provisions  were  a  mighty  bul- 
wark defending  our  right  to  worship. 

But  In  recent  years  these  guarantees  have 
been  used  frequently  for  selfifth  ends  In  the 
Interests  of  atheism,  agnosticism  and  secular- 
ism.    There  has  been  a  growing  confusion 


as  to  whether  the  right  not  to  worship  la 
Inherent  In  the  right  to  worship.  Some  have 
equated  these  rights  and  contended  that  In- 
difference to  Ood  Is  Itself  a  religion. 

The  decision  of  June  17  Is  the  culmination 
of  this  quarter  century  of  confusion.  In  my 
opinion  the  tragic  lasting  effect  of  that  deci- 
sion is  that  the  right  not  to  worship  Is  now 
held  to  be  a  higher  freedom  than  the  right 
to  worship 

This  deplorable  situation  will  be  with  us 
a  long  time.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  there 
ts  nothing  we  can  do.  But  I  urge  you  as 
Christians  to  let  the  Implications  of  the  deci- 
sion of  June  17  weigh  upon  your  conscience, 
realizing  that  every  day  and  every  week  you 
make  a  choice  between  these  two  rights— 
the  right  not  to  worship,  or  the  right  to  wor- 
ship. And  If  we  would  preserve  what  Is  left 
of  the  sacred  heritage  that  came  from  our 
forefathers,  we  must  manifest  before  our 
children,  our  community  and  our  world  the 
conviction  that  we  consider  the  right  to 
worship  our  highest  freedom.  May  Ood  help 
us  so  to  do. 


First  Grimes  Golden  Apple  Grown  in 
Brooke  County,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Brooke  County,  W.  Va.,  is 
proud  of  its  contributions  to  the  progress 
of  our  Nation  in  the  fields  of  religion,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture.  An  article  in 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail 
of  June  16,  1963,  points  out,  for  example, 
that  the  first  Grimes  Golden  apple  tree 
to  be  cultivated  in  American  was  planted 
near  Wellsburg,  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BaooKE  Home  or  Famed  Apple 

The  first  Orlmes  Oolden  apple  tree  stood 
about  2  miles  east  of  Wellsburg.  The  first 
Episcopal  Church  west  of  the  Alleghenles 
was  erected  on  the  FoUansbee-EldersvlUe 
Road  In  1793. 

The  founder  of  the  Disciples  of  ChrUt  was 
born  at  Bethany,  which  appropriately  was 
named  after  a  town  In  Palestine. 

Brooke  County  was  organized  In  1797  and 
was  named  for  Oov.  Robert  Brooke,  Virginia's 
chief  executive  of  the  year  before.  Brooke 
might  have  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  county 
which  bore  his  name  If  he'd  been  alive  at  the 
time  It  was  near  the  center  of  the  move  to 
secede  from  Virginia. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  confuse  Charles 
Town  and  Charleston.  Wellsburg  doesn't  wear 
Its  original  name  now:  It  was  chartered  as 
Charlestown  In  1791. 

The  name  was  changed  In  1816  to  Wells- 
burg, after  Alexander  Wells,  son-in-law  of 
Charles  Prather.  builder  of  the  first  large 
flour  warehouse  In  the  East. 

The  same  conununlty  also  was  the  home 
of  two  othe^  men  who  contributed  to  history: 
Patrick  Gass,  member  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition;  and  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  author 
of  "Frontier  Notes." 

RaUroads.  the  broad  Ohio  River,  and  coal 
played  their  part  In  Brooke's  development. 
So  did  Bteel.  tlnplate  and  glass.     Today  its 
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locaUon  In  the  booming  Ohio  Valley  Is  one  of 
lU  advantages  In  greeting  the  States  escond 
century. 
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The  League  School  After  10  Years— Its 
Meaning  and  Its  Mission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  League  School  for  Seriously  Dis- 
turbed Children,  in  Brooklyn,  directed 
by  Dr.  Carl  Penichel.  This  unique 
school  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.^^^ichel  and 
his  staff  of  33  whose  dedicated  efforts 
have  made  possible  a  better  existence  for 
many  children  who  otherwise  would 
spend  their  entire  life  In  the  darkness  of 
despair. 

I   salute  Dr.    Penichel   and   his  staff 
whose  contribution  has  been  noted  by 
educators    and    psychiatrists    over    the 
world  and  from  every  section  and  almost 
every  State  In  our  country.     I  am  pleased 
to  Include  in  the  Record,  the  director's 
address  at  the  annual  luncheon  in  the 
Grand   Ballroom  of   the   Hotel   Pierre. 
New  York  on  May  25.  as  follows: 
The  Leagtjx  School  ArrER  10  Years:  Its 
Meaning   and   Its   Mission 
(An  address  by  Carl  Fenlchel.  Ed.  D.,  direc- 
tor, at  the  annual  luncheon.  League  School 
for   Seriously    Disturbed   Children,   Satur- 
day, May  25.   1963,  Grand  Ballroom.  Hotel 
Pierre,  New  York) 

Not  too  long  ago  each  of  us  lived  through 
the  ghastly  ordeal  of  129  men  horribly 
trapped  and  hopelessly  doomed  many  fath- 
oms deep  at  the  bottom  of  a  vast,  cold  and 
dark  ocean.  For  a  brief  moment  In  time  the 
sudden  Impact  of  that  tragedy  touched  all 
of  us  and  Impelled  us  as  human  beings  to 
Identify  closely  and  Intimately  with  the  an- 
guish of  others,  alone  and  helpless  at  the 
edge  of  doom.  Unfortimately,  nothing  we 
could  do  could  bring  them  back  to  us. 

We  who  are  here  today  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  a  vast  army  of  children  all  over 
America  who,  at  this  very  moment,  are  hope- 
lessly,   chronlcelly   and   desperately    trapped 

In  the  long,  dark  terror  of  mental  Illness 

many  of  whom  could  be  brought  back  to  us 
If  people  cared  enough  to  make  a  commit- 
ment. 

Today  we  meet  to  honor  a  small  commit- 
ment that  was  made  10  years  ago  when  the 
league  school,  conceived  and  lavmched  by  a 
tiny  band  of  people  who  cared  enough,  dem- 
onstrated by  deed  and  action  that  mental 
Illness  Is  an  Illness  and  not  a  crime  and  that 
children  who  suffer  from  It  shall  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  human  race. 

Exclusion  and  punishment  have  been 
society's  two  prescriptions  for  the  mentally 
ill  throughout  the  ages.  With  morbid  monot- 
ony, mankind  has  always  insisted  that  a 
nail  which  sticks  out  must  be  hammered 
down.  Down  through  the  centuries,  the 
mentally  111,  because  they  stick  out.  have 
been  hammered  down,  cast  out  and  stored 
away — out  of  sight  and  mind  of  all  but  their 
families.  Always  they  have  been  despised 
and  disposed  of;  always  they  met  torture 
rather  than  treatment. 

All  too  slowly,  punishment  gave  way  to 
pity,  and  the  horrors  and  Inhumanities  of 
the  dungeons  and  the  asylums  gave  way  to 


the  more  civilized  practices  of  custody  and 
containment.  What  once  we  saw  as  evil  we 
began  to  see  as  sickness.  But  the  arrival  of 
the  atomic  age  found  20th  century  America 
still  anchored  to  Its  19th  century  heritage  of 
Isolating  mentally  sick  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren In  vast  cold  storage  cells  called  State 
hospitals. 

And  then,  one  decade  ago,  It  happened. 
We  opened  a  door  on  a  drab,  obscure  street 
in  Brooklyn  and  through  that  dow  they 
came — mentally  sick  children  who  had 
turned  away  from  our  world,  and  parents 
whose  desperate  cries  for  help  had  been 
tvirned  down  by  that  very  same  world. 

They  came  to  us  after  long  and  agonizing 
Journeys  down  dead  end  streets  of  rejection, 
beating  on  doors  that  never  opened.  Wher- 
ever these  parents  went  for  help  they  met 
the  same  reception  of  community  Indiffer- 
ence and  unconcern.  Wherever  these  chil- 
dren went — schools,  clinics,  or  neighbor- 
hoods— they  were  denied  entry  Into  life. 

Outside  of  the  State  hospitals  and  a  few 
costly  residential  centers  there  was  nothing 
for  these  parents  who  wanted  only  to  help 

and  to  hold  on  to  their  children.    And  so 

when  all  other  doors  were  shut  and  all  hope 
drained — they  came  to  us.  And  that  small, 
ordinary  brownstone  that  housed  a  mort- 
gage, a  dream,  and  the  league  school  became 
a  mansion  of  mercy  to  parents  and  children 
weighed  down  with  grief  that  was  heavy  and 
deep.  If  we  had  done  nothing  more  than 
open  a  door  to  human  beings  abandoned  by 
the  community  and  carrying  a  burden  they 
could  never  lay  down,  our  existence  would 
have  been  more  than  Justified. 

But  something  more  than  people  came 
across  that  threshold.  Through  that  door 
and  out  of  that  agony  came  a  touch  of  hope, 
a  measure  of  acceptance  and  a  brand  new 
Idea — a  simple  but  significant  Idea  that  chal- 
lenged the  wornout  legend  of  separating  a 
child  from  his  family  and  removing  him 
from  his  community  as  the  best  and  only 
solution  for  mental  illness.  What  we  of- 
fered was  a  simple  EUternative:  To  take  these 
children  out  of  hiding  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  live  and  grow  within  their  own 
families  and  communities. 

Out  of  that  alternative  grew  a  brand  new 
concept  of  treatment— one  that  substituted 
the  day  school,  the  home,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  hospital  bed.  the  overcrowded 
ward  and  the  locked  door.  What  the  league 
school  started  and  gave  voice  and  direction 
to  was  a  historically  new  kind  of  commu- 
nity facility  in  our  country — the  day  treat- 
ment center  for  severely  disturbed  children. 
A  decade  of  yesterdays  have  come  and 
gone  since  that  small  door  opened  In  1953. 
Our  loth  birthday  Is  a  time  to  remember 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  those  yesterdays 
and  to  browse  among  old  memories  without 
getting  lost  in  them.  It  is  also  a  time  for 
honest  appraisal  when  we  can  measure  the 
distance  we  have  come  and  take  stock  of 
where  we  are  going. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  nothing — no 
funds,  no  resources,  no  commxinlty  support. 
All  we  had  to  start  with  were  two  sick  chil- 
dren, a  staff  of  three,  a  debt  of  $8,000.  and 
an  unmet  budget  of  $19,000.  Our  only  re- 
source was  the  dedication  of  the  handful  of 
parents,  trustees,  and  friends  to  break 
through  some  of  the  doom  that  surrounded 
mental  Illness.  And  yet  It  was  this  most 
precious  of  human  resources,  compounded 
by  a  tremendous  sense  of  purpose,  that  car- 
ried us  across  a  decade  of  debts  and  deficlte 
to  our  present  3 -story  building  filled  beyond 
capacity  with  52  children,  a  staff  of  33,  and 
an  unmet  budget  of  more  than  $165,000. 

But  size  of  budget,  area  of  building,  num- 
ber of  people  on  staff,  or  children  on  register 
do  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  how  far 
we  have  come.  The  true  scale  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  league  school  can  only  be  meas- 
ured by  the  pioneering  Influence  we  have 
had  and  the  profound  Impact  we  have  made. 


Prom  small,  unpromising  beginnings,  out 
of  aU  prcqwrtlon  to  our  numbers  and  our 
resources,  the  league  school  Idea  began  to 
take  hold  and  to  grow.  Out  of  a  great  need 
we  had  started  something  that  had  a  mo- 
mentum all  its  own. 

The  opening  of  oxir  day  treatment  school, 
along  with  the  growing  day  hospital  and 
open  hospital  movement,  were  bringing 
home  a  few  slmpJe  truths.  We  were  discov- 
ering that  much  of  the  withdrawal  and  dis- 
ability that  we  once  believed  was  part  of 
mental  lUness  came  from  the  locked  and 
isolated  way  of  life  imposed  by  society  on 
the  mentally  Hi.  We  were  beginning  to  rec- 
ognize that  cutting  off  the  mentally  111  from 
normal  life  experiences  robs  them  of  the 
chance  to  develop  and  use  skills  and  capaci- 
ties necessary  for  growth  and  thus  com- 
pounds disabilities  already  there. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  mentally  HI  chil- 
dren. A  mentally  111  child  excluded  from 
school — the  most  vital  learning  experience 
open  to  children — is  bound  to  be  more  help- 
less and  disabled  than  he  might  otherwise 
be.  And  yet  every  conununlty  in  America 
had  been  perpetuating  the  disabilities  of 
deeply  disturbed  children  by  barring  them 
from  Its  schools. 

I  remember  vividly  those  early  days  when 
we  went  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion up  in  Albany  asking  for  support  of  the 
league  school  only  to  be  told  that  a  day 
treatment  school  for  mentally  sick  children 
was  a  medical  and  not  an  educational  re- 
Bponslblllty.  When  we  appealed  to  local 
mental  health  agencies  for  help  we  learned 
that  their  funds  were  earmarked  for  hospitals 
and  clinics  and  that  we  rightfully  belonged 
in  the  field  of  education.  These  officials,  we 
found  out,  were  not  trying  to  pass  the  buck. 
The  sad  truth  was  that  neither  the  depart- 
ment of  education  nor  the  department  of 
mental  hygiene  had  the  needed  support  of 
legislation,  funds  or  public  demand  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  day  treatment  schools 
like  ours.  Like  any  new.  unknown  and  un- 
tried idea  we  had  to  prove  by  deed  and 
demonstrate  by  example  the  true  worth  of 
our  pilot  project.  By  our  performance,  we 
had  to  persuade  professionals  and  govern- 
ment agencies  that  our  children  could  be 
helped  within  the  community  and  that  their 
problems  and  needs  were  the  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  educational  and  mental  health 
agencies  on  Federal.  State  and  community 
levels. 

Fortunately,  our  emphasis  on  education 
and  habllltatlon  rather  than  on  custody  and 
segregation  put  us  In  the  vanguard  of  an 
Idea  with  power  so  compelling  that  it  could 
not  be  Ignored.  Once  hidden  on  a  quiet  one- 
way street  In  Brooklyn,  the  league  school 
gradually  opened  new  and  broad  highways 
that  spanned  a  continent  and  beyond.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  distance 
and  add  up  the  mileage  covered  by  all  the 
educators,  psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  psy- 
chologists, and  community  leaders — eager  to 
observe  and  study  the  day  treatment  Idea — 
who  have  come  to  us  from  Canada,  Hawaii. 
Italy,  England,  Finland,  France,  Spain.  Scot- 
land, Pakistan,  Portugal,  Israel,  Sweden, 
British  West  Indies,  Switzerland,  Australia, 
and  from  every  section  and  nearly  every 
State  of  our  country.  By  mall,  by  telephone, 
and  by  visits  and  conferences  we  helped  to 
launch  and  guide  schools  like  ours  that  were 
slowly  beginning  to  evolve  across  the  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  our  small  bridgehead 
of  hope  planted  on  a  dark  continent  of  in- 
difference and  despair  began  to  win  gradual 
recognition  and  support  from  governmentsi 
agencies  on  Federal,  State  and  city  levels. 

In  1956,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  eager  to  explore  the  value 
of  day  treatment  centers  for  mentoily  ill 
children,  gave  the  school  a  5-year  gtunt. 

In  1957,  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  gave  us  a  5 -year  grant  to  establish 
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Uve  first  democBtrfttkm  nunery  »chool   for 
Bchlzopbrenlc  children. 

In  1959.  a  Btudy  of  residential  and  day 
centere  for  mentally  111  chUdren  throughout 
the  State,  made  by  the  Mew  Tork  State  In- 
terdepartmental Health  Reso\irce«  Board 
declared:  "It  cannot  be  emphaalzed  too 
much  that  the  children  at  the  league  school 
are  aa  alck  as  those  at  any  hospital.  •  •  • 
The  league  school  Is  the  most  conspicuous 
Instance  of  seriously  disturbed  children  be- 
ing maintained  In  the  community  by  dint 
of  outpatient  service."  The  report  con- 
cluded with  a  recommendation  that  com- 
munity day  centers  be  made  the  core  of 
treatment  facilities  for  seriously  dlstxirbed 
children. 

In  19«0,  the  New  York  City  Ckjmmunlty 
Mental  Health  Board  agreed  to  support  the 
league  school's  clinical  services. 

In  1961,  the  New  Tork  State  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene,  by  administrative  act. 
gave  ofllclal  recognition  to  day  treatment 
centers  like  the  lecgue  school  as  an  essen- 
tial community  mental  health  facility,  eligi- 
ble for  mental  health  funds  along  with  hos- 
pitals and  clinics. 

In  September  19«2.  the  New  Tork  City 
Board  of  Education  agreed  to  sponsor  and 
support  a  small  board  at  education  annex 
at  the  leagiie  school  as  part  of  its  expanding 
services  for  severely  dlstiirbed  children. 

And  Just  3  months  ago,  in  February  1963, 
President  Kennedy,  In  the  first  presidential 
message  In  American  history  ever  devoted 
exclusively  to  mental  Illness  and  mental 
retardation,  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  vast  network 
of  community  mental  health  centers 
throughout  the  country.  "New  knowledge," 
■aid  the  President,  "makes  It  possible  for 
most  of  the  mentally  111  to  be  treated  In  their 
own  oonununlty.  Reliance  on  the  cold 
mercy  of  custodial  Isolation  must  be  sup- 
planted by  the  open  warmth  of  community 
concern  and  capability." 

And  so  now — after  10  years — it  has  come 
to  pass.  The  community  day  treatment  cen- 
ter idea  has  won  ofllclal  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance by  educators  and  mental  health 
officials  and  by  agencies  on  city.  State.  Federal 
and  even  presidential  level.  By  deed  and  by 
dedication  what  was  once  a  vague  vision  is 
on  Its  way  to  becoming  a  valid  fact. 

Even  more  Important  than  our  pioneering 
role  in  launching  and  winning  acceptance 
for  the  day  school  Idea  has  been  our  unique 
policy  of  giving  preference  and  priority — 
not  to  those  children  easiest  to  help — but  to 
those  who  need  help  most.  The  5-year  report 
made  to  Congress  in  1961  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Mental  Illness  pointed  up  the  sad 
fact  that  outside  of  State  hospitals,  most 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  clinics  and  agen- 
cies devote  nearly  all  their  time  to  the  minor 
and  more  easily  treatable  forms  of  mental 
Illness  and  exclude  those  suffering  from 
severe  mental  Illness  and  psychoses.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  those  professionals  who 
have  become  prisoners  of  their  own  pessi- 
mism, the  league  school  has  accepted  chil- 
dren who  are  as  sick  as  those  In  State  hos- 
pitals, children  who  were  turned  down  by 
every  Institution  except  the  State  hospital. 

The  league  school  Is  equally  proud  of  hav- 
ing sparked  another  new  trend  that  is  be- 
ginning to  win  professional  acceptance  in 
programs  for  seriously  disturbed  children — 
the  practice  of  employing  the  discipline  of 
special  education  and  the  specially  trained 
teacher  as  the  major  therapeutic  agent.  In 
most  hospitals,  clinics  and  agencies  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill  Is  still  reserved  for 
the  traditional  trinity — the  psychiatrist,  the 
psychologist  and  the  social  worker — with 
major  emphasis  on  1  or  2  hovirs  of  individual 
therapy  per  week  by  one  of  these  three  dis- 
ciplines. At  the  league  school  the  dally  6- 
bour  program  of  special  education  has  always 
pla3red  the  key  role.  It  is  a  program  that 
pools   the   special    knowledge,    findings    and 


skills  of  every  member  of  the  clinical  team 
into  a  personal  prescription  for  each  child's 
dally  learning  and  living  experiences. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  is  an  erer- 
growing  awareness  In  the  mental  health 
field  that  teachers  trained  In  special  edu- 
cation have  a  most  Important  therapeutic 
contribution  to  make  and  that  the  classroom 
desk  can  help  solve  the  critical  problem  of 
the  Inadequate  hospital  bed  and  the  costly 
and   seldom  accessible   psychiatric   couch. 

Another  proud  chapter  In  the  history  of 
the  league  school  has  been  our  attitude 
toward  the  parents  of  our  children.  Right 
from  the  start  we  were  confronted  with  many 
authorities  In  the  field  of  mental  Illness 
who  thought  they  were  shedding  new  light 
on  the  Illness  when  they  found  someone 
to  blame  for  it.  Mankind  has  always  had 
to  find  or  Invent  an  explanation  for  some- 
thing it  didn't  understand.  In  the  old  days 
mental  Illness  was  blamed  on  the  evil  work 
of  devils  and  demons.  Now  that  we've  be- 
come a  little  more  sophisticated  a  new  scape- 
goat had  to  be  found.  There  are  In  o\ir  field 
today  some  very  influential  opinion  makers 
who  build  headlines  and  reputations  on  the 
prevailing  practice  that  if  you  arent  s\ire 
why  serious  mental  illness  happens  to  a 
child,  pin  It  on  rejecting,  overprotectlve, 
underprotectlve.  or  refrigerated  parents. 

A  recent  professional  publication  attrib- 
utes much  of  childhood  schizophrenia  to 
what  It  calls  parental  perplexity.  Now 
anyone  who  has  lived  and  worked  with  schiz- 
ophrenic children  will  honestly  and  humbly 
concede  that  there  Is  no  shortage  of  per- 
plexity In  our  field — not  only  parental 
perplexity  but  psychiatric  perplexity,  psycho- 
logical perplexity,  pediatric  perplexity  as 
well  as  neurological  and  biochemical  per- 
plexity. If  professionals  in  the  field  are 
perplexed  It  Isn't  difficult  to  understand 
why  parents  would  be  too.  The  sad  truth 
is  that  everyone  Is  more  or  less  p>erplexed 
about  how  and  why  childhood  mental  Illness 
happens. 

No  one  knows  what  part  of  mental  Illness 
is  constitutional,  psychological,  or  chemical 
in  origin  and  how  much  of  It  Is  an  accident 
of  chromosomes,  glands,  metabolism,  pre- 
natal infection  or  injury,  and  101  other 
Interacting  forces  about  which  we  know  so 
woefully  little. 

We  at  the  league  school  have  learned  long 
ago^wlthout  intensive  statistical  research — 
that  serious  mental  Illness  can  strike  any 
family.  We  have  seen  It  come  to  children 
of  good,  warm,  loving  and  understanding 
parents  and  exempt  children  of  cold,  reject- 
ing and  perplexed  parents.  It  obviously  has 
no  more  respect  or  regard  for  wealth,  race, 
intelligence,  class,  color  or  creed  than  a  case 
of  mump>s  or  measles. 

And  yet,  because  of  occupational  prejudice 
by  many  professionals  in  the  field,  our  par- 
ents— who  were  rejected  by  nearly  everyone 
In  the  conununity  including  their  mentally 
111  child — were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  their 
own  rejection  or  perplexity  which  caused  or 
contributed  to  the  illness  of  their  child. 

We  know  that  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  our  day  school  movement  belongs 
to  those  pioneering  parents  who  resisted  In- 
stitutionalization of  their  children.  It  was 
the  splendid  strength  and  quiet  courage  of 
so  many  of  these  parents  as  well  as  their 
love  and  acceptance  of  their  child  that  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  bear  the  burden  and 
bitterness  of  keeping  a  mentally  ill  child  at 
home  and  in  a  community  that  had  rejected 
him. 

Over  the  years  we  have  come  to  know  the 
desperate  plight  of  parents  struggling  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  bitter  tragedy  of 
mental  Illness.  We  know  the  sick  despair 
and  the  nightmares  that  haunt  the  dreams 
of  parents  trying  to  plan  the  grim,  uncer- 
tain future  of  a  child  robbed  of  nearly  every 
promise  and  potential  for  living.  We  know 
the  long   and  bitter  vlgll  of  families  with 


children  on  long  waiting  lists  that  move 
much  too  slowly  while  parents  watch  the 
fleeting  days  of  childhood  grow  shorter  and 
the  shadows  longer. 

And  when  the  long  vigil  Is  over  and  their 
child  Is  finally  accepted  at  the  school  our 
parents  soon  learn  that  there  are  no  instant 
remedies,  no  quick,  slick  solutions  and  cer- 
tainly, as  yet,  no  cure  for  serious  childhood 
mental  Illness. 

In  a  decade  that  Is  accustomed  to  miracle 
breakthroughs  In  science  and  the  thrives  on 
instant  coffee.  Instant  soup,  and  Instant 
TV  dinners  we  must  work  with  and  settle 
for  recipes  and  prescriptions  that  are  neither 
Instant,  certain,  or  exact.  We  have  no 
golden  guarantees  to  offer  and  no  banners  of 
total  victory  to  raise.  Even  with  the  most 
tender  loving  care,  professional  understand- 
ing and  sensitive  handling  we  know  that  our 
skllls  and  tools  are  neither  adequate  nor  pre- 
cise enough  to  help  every  child.  While  we 
work  with  an  unwillingness  to  despair  we 
have  found  the  humility  and  the  bitter  wis- 
dom to  recognize  and  admit  the  awful  reality 
of  failure  whenever  it  occurs. 

Each  year  we  share  the  agonizing  decisions 
that  parents  face  when,  after  years  at  the 
school,  with  little  or  no  success,  the  State 
hospital  or  residential  placement  Is  recom- 
mended for  a  child  who  can  no  longer  be 
contained  at  home  without  serious  damage 
and  disruption  to  family  life. 

Each  year  the  school  makes  a  foUowup 
study  of  all  former  children  including  those 
in  State  hospitals.  Fortunately,  with  im- 
proved treatment  services  at  many  State  hos- 
pitals, some  of  these  children  eventually 
do  return  to  their  families,  improved  and 
better  able  to  function.  But  here  are  some 
direct  quotes  from  hospital  reports  on  some 
of  our  children  whose  young  lives  seem  to 
be  spent  before  they  have  even  begun: 

Charles  D.,  age  11 :  "He  Is  quiet  but  restless, 
aloof,  self-centered  and  completely  disre- 
gards his  surroundings.  He  has  no  speech, 
no  friends." 

Martin  S.,  age  13 :  "He  sits  and  rocks.  Is  un- 
responsive, has  spells  of  giggling  or  crying, 
or  sits  with  his  fingers  In  his  ears,  emitting 
screams." 

Gilbert  S.,  age  14:  "He  sits  hitting  his 
knee  with  a  piece  of  paper,  making  Strang* 
sounds:  can  stop  upon  request  but  returns 
to  the  same  pattern  In  about  5  minutes.  He 
has  no  friends,  no  speech,  and  spends  bis 
time  pacing  the  floor." 

We  who  live  in  the  valley  of  the  shadows 
of  these  failures  know  that  the  pain  and 
the  pathology  of  mental  Illness  Is  real.  We 
live  with  the  long,  deep  sUehces  of  the  mute 
and  speechless  and  with  the  sad.  strange 
cries  of  the  frightened  and  the  lost.  We  have 
seen  the  anguish  on  faces  of  children  always 
In  panic  and  have  looked  Into  eyes  too 
familiar  with  failure. 

We  have  held  the  helpless  hands  of  chil- 
dren forever  groping  for  other  human  hands 
and  have  watched  the  frenzied  fingers  that 
seek  urgent  relief  by  strange,  feverish  rituals. 
We  are  familiar  with  faces  that  have  never 
known  laughter  and  we  have  listened  to 
laughter  that  Is  hollow  and  without  Joy. 

We  know  the  essential  emptiness  and  pov- 
erty of  lives  drained  of  all  meaning  and  spent 
mostly  in  clutching  a  shred  of  string  or 
staring  vacantly  Into  space.  We  have  heard 
the  tragic  accent  of  many  who  echo  only 
empty  sounds  or  phrases  and  have  listened 
to  those  who  hold  strange  monologs  with 
themselves.  We  have  seen  bodies  whirling, 
rocking,  racing  frantically  and  forever  In 
motion,  and  have  watched  others  retreat  to 
walls,  floors  or  corners  In  remote  and  desolute 
isolation. 

Tes,  the  pain  and  the  anguish  of  mental 
Illness  have  been  sharp  and  always  close  to 
us  these  past  10  years.  Our  working  hours 
are  never  marked  with  the  drama  or  excite- 
ment of  miracle  cures  or  spectacular  suc- 
cesses but  with  the  single  mission  and  fer- 


vent hope  that  we  can  someday  reach  and 
touch  the  lives  of  each  of  our  children. 

We  know  that  while  we  may  not  be  able 
to  heal  their  hiort  we  can  often  ease  their 
pain.  0\ir  moments  of  triumph  come  from 
watching  a  child  slowly  emerge  from  his  twi- 
light existence  and  begin  to  contact  a  tiny 
fragment  of  the  world.  Its  sights,  colors, 
rhythms,  shapes  and  sounds — and  to  find 
them  good.  Each  year  we  gain  heart  and 
hope  watching  these  small  triua^hs  grow 
larger:  The  disorganized.  Incoherent  child  of 
last  year  who  now  speaks  and  uses  language 
to  communicate  and  reach  people;  the  once 
helpless  and  dependent  ones  now  proud  of 
their  newly  found  power  to  feed,  toilet  and 
dress  themselves;  the  wild  and  explosive  ones 
who  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and 
comfort  of  controlling  their  own  body  Im- 
pulses and  sensations;  the  growing  appetite 
for  life  of  children,  once  locked  in  their  own 
private  world,  who  have  now  Joined  the  give- 
and-take  world  of  games,  play  and  other 
children — mentally  111  children  who  are  ready 
to  rejoin  the  human  race. 

And  there  is  that  deeper  personal  and  pro- 
fessional pride  that  comes  from  watching 
the  mind  of  a  child  begin  to  come  alive  to 
the  wonder  of  s3rmbol8,  numbers  and  words 
and  to  the  magic  of  books  and  academic 
learning.  At  our  school  this  year  are  26 
children,  once  considered  uneducsMe,  who 
are  now  reading  and  doing  some  form  of 
academic  work,  many  of  whom  will  even- 
tually  return    to   a   regtilar   school. 

And  here  are  Just  a  few  very  recent  follow- 
up  reports  on  some  of  our  aliunni  who  have 
already  made  the  big  step  back: 

Robert  M..  age  13:  "He  Is  now  attending 
a  public  Junior  high.  Is  In  the  7th  grade 
and  doing  exceptionally  well.  His  latest 
report  card  marks  were  90  In  science,  90  in 
math  and  95  In  language.  He  has  Just  made 
honor  roll.  He  was  recently  elected  by  his 
classmates  as  their  class  representative  to 
the  student  organization." 

William  S..  cge  10:  "He  attends  a  public 
school  in  Brooklyn  and  has  come  a  long  way. 
He  has  made  a  marvelous  social  adjustment 
and  Is  well  liked  by  his  teachers  and  class- 
mates. He  shows  steady  improvement,  good 
self-control,  cooperates  with  the  tasks  pre- 
sented him  and  Is  well-adjusted  to  cla.'?sroom 
situations.  His  academic  work  shows 
marked  improvement.  He  is  an  eager  pupil 
and  enjoys  group  play  as  well  as  academic 
work.  He  has  Improved  physically,  mentally 
and  emotionally." 

Harold  M.,  age  12:  "He  Is  now  In  the  7th 
grade  at  the  Ethical  Cultural  School,  1  year 
ahead  of  his  age.  Is  well  above  his  grade 
In  reading,  spelling,  math  and  social  studies. 
He  gets  along  very  well  with  his  peers  and 
has  been  slngln^^  with  his  center's  choir  on 
TV  channel  4." 

Stanley  R.,  age  17:  "He  Is  now  a  Junior 
In  one  of  the  outstanding  academic  high 
schools  In  Brooklyn.  He  Is  happy,  healthy, 
has  many  friends  and  enjoys  an  active  social 
life.  His  chief  interest  Is  In  writing  and 
his  fourth  published  poem  appeared  In  the 
most  recent  Issue  of  the  school  magazine. 
He  excels  In  science  and  In  English  and  was 
advanced  an  entire  year  above  his  grade." 

These  then  are  our  triumphs — bringing 
back  to  our  world  some  of  those  children  who 
were  once  hopelessly,  chronically  and  des- 
perately trapped  In  the  long,  dark  terror  of 
mental  Illness.  Here  Is  the  challenge  and 
the  reward  that  give  us  the  heart  and  the 
will  to  live  with  failure  and  go  on  searching 
for  the  unknown  possibilities  that  may  He 
within  any  of  our  children. 

And  now,  before  I  close.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  all  of  you  who  have 
shared  our  struggles  and  made  our  triumphs 
possible — our  staff,  our  board  of  trustees,  our 
parents,  our  governmental  agencies — Federal. 
State  and  city — and  all  the  many  wonderful 
supporting  groups  and  Individuals — some  of 
whom  are  listed  on  our  honor  roll — all  of 
whom  are  listed  In  our  hearts. 


You  who  have  made  all  this  possible  must 
realize  that  from  this  moment  on  the  league 
school's  past  becomes  prologue  for  the  Tin- 
finished  business  still  before  \is.  We  who 
spent  a  decade  clearing  through  a  Jungle 
heavy  with  inertia  and  despair  must  now 
break  new  ground  for  bigger  dreams  that  ask 
fulflUment. 

On  land  obtained  from  the  city  in  the 
Medical  Center  of  Brookljrn  a  new  league 
school  building  will  rise — one  that  will  house 
a  nursery,  a  day  treatment  center  and 
school,  a  sheltered  workshop  and  hablllta- 
tlon  center  for  adolescents,  an  adjustment 
center  for  young  adults,  a  psychiatric  clinic 
and  a  diagnostic,  training,  and  research 
center. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  will  be  asking 
the  very  question  we  asked  ourselves  when 
we  had  to  raise  $6,000  for  our  first  building 
and  $27,000  for  our  present  one.  Can  we 
afford  It?  How  can  we — who  end  up  each 
year  with  a  huge  deficit  we  are  not  sure  we 
can  meet — raise  money  for  a  building  that 
will  cost  $500,000?  Do  we  dare  make  this 
move?  All  I  can  give  you  Is  the  same  an- 
swer we  have  given  many  times  before— do 
we  dare  not  to? 

Can  we  put  a  price  tag  on  the  desperately 
sick  children  at  our  school  and  the  count- 
less others  who  are  waiting  outside  trying 
to  come  In?  What  Is  the  market  price  of  a 
handful  of  hope  and  how  do  you  assess  the 
value  of  a  measure  of  dignity?  How  much 
is  the  mind  of  a  child  worth? 

While  we  wait  for  answers  let  us  re- 
member that  the  league  school  did  not  Just 
happen.  It  had  to  be  dreamed  of,  worked 
for,  and  kept  alive  by  the  hands  and  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  people. 

Together  we  can  build  a  new  house  for  the 
tortured  and  troubled  minds  of  children — 
a  house  that  will  be  a  haven  of  hope  and 
a  declaration  of  concern  set  In  concrete  and 
steel.  So  on  this,  our  10th  anniversary,  let 
us — who  have  taken  the  suffering  of  others 
upon  ourselves — begin  to  build  our  new 
house — a  house  that  will  be  a  monument  not 
to  the  past  but  to  the  world  of  tomorrow — a 
house  where  no  child  will  be  a  stranger  and 
afraid. 


The  Great  Significance  of  Pope  John's 
Apostolic  Letter  on  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius'  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  Sunday,  July  7,  1963,  the 
Slav  nations  in  general  and  the  Ameri- 
can Slovaks  in  particular  observed  the 
11th  centennial  of  the  arrival  in  A.D.  863 
of  their  apostles  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  to  what  is  now  Slovakia.  It 
was  from  there  that  they  started  their 
most  important  mission  of  evangelizing 
the  Slavonic  nations. 

Earlier  this  year,  there  was  a  pilgrim- 
age of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  Of  America  at  the 
Shrine  of  Immaculate  Conception, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Sunday,  June  30, 
1963.  Americans  came  from  the  Eastern 
States  to  pay  homage  to  these  patrons. 

The  preparations  for  this  Jubilee  year 
started  2  years  ago  when  a  campaign  was 
launched  for  the  erection  of  an  Institute 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  Rome  at 


a  cost  of  a  million  dollars.  The  cam- 
paign was  directed  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  Andrew  G.  Grutka,  D JD.,  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  for  the  training  of  priests  for 
Slovakia,  now  under  communistic  rule. 
This  institute  will  be  dedicated  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1963.  Pilgrims  from  the 
United  States  will  attend.  Former 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  United  States,  His 
Eminence  Amleto  Cardinal  Cicognani, 
papal  secretary  of  state,  will  pontificate 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Clement,  where  St. 
Cyril,  who  died  in  Rome  in  February 
869,  is  buried. 

The  great  significance  of  this  11th 
centenary  was  enriched  by  the  apostolic 
letter  entitled  "Magnifici  Eventus," 
which  the  late  Holy  Father,  Pope  John 
XXIII,  issued  on  May  11,  1963,  in  honor 
of  this  event.  According  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Sciranka,  American-Slovak  journalist  of 
Passaic,  N.J.,  who  has  written  about  this 
historical  event  on  numerous  occasions, 
this  anniversary  will  add  much  to  the 
spiritual  uplift  and  moral  strength  of 
the  captive  nations,  whose  great  bene- 
factors were  these  two  missionaries  and 
apostles. 

On  the  day  of  the  issuance  of  this 
apostolic  letter.  Pope  John  XXIII 
blessed  the  cornerstone  of  the  institute 
being  built  in  their  honor  in  Rome, 
which  Eugene  Cardinal  Tisserent  later 
placed  on  the  structure  and  will  dedi- 
cate the  edifice  on  September  15,  1963. 

Mr.  Sciranka  further  stated  that  a 
century  ago,  80  miUion  Slavs  over  the 
world  paid  tribute  to  these  apostles  dur- 
ing their  millenium.  Later  in  1880,  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  issued  in  their  honor  an  en- 
cyclical "Grande  Munus,"  which  is  be- 
ing mentioned  in  programs  during  this 
year's  anniversary. 

This  event  has  special  meaning  In 
New  Jersey,  where  the  memory  of  the 
two  apostles  is  revered  in  two  Churches 
that  bear  their  names.  Sixty  years  ago 
SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church  was  es- 
tablished in  Boonton.  N.J,  The  present 
pastor  is  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Andrew  V.  Stafan,  V.  C,  vice  chancel- 
lor of  the  Paterson  diocese.  A  half  cen- 
tury ago,  the  Church  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  was  established  in  Clifton, 
N.J.  Many  such  societies  in  New  Jersey 
are  dedicated  to  these  two  apostles.  The 
anniversary  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
memorable  program  recently  in  the 
Parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.J.  The  Reverend  Michael  J. 
Churak  is  pastor  there. 

In  order  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  great  mission  of  the  Slavonic  nations 
In  this  cold  war  against  communism  in 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  who  are  to  the  Slovaks  and 
the  Slavs  what  St.  Boniface  is  to  the 
Germans  and  St.  Patrick  to  the  Irish,  on 
this  the  11th  centenary,  I  call  to  your 
attention  and  wish  everyone  Interested 
in  the  spiritual  crusade  for  freedom  and 
justice  of  the  captive  nations,  to  read  the 
Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  John  XXllI,  re- 
leased by  the  NCWC  News  Service  from 
Rome  on  May  14,  1963.  and  circulated  by 
the  Eastern  District  of  the  Slovak  Catho- 
lic Federation  of  America,  which  met  in 
Washington  on  June  30,  1963. 

The  following  text  appeared  in  the 
Advocate,  official  organ  of  the  Newark. 
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VJ..  archdiocese  and  Paterson.  N.J.,  dio- 
cese on  May  23.  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Holt  PATHn's  Lrrim  Commimobatxs  Work 
or  88.  Ctkii,  and  Mkthooitts 

In  the  hidden  design  of  God's  providence. 
the  centennial  celebration  of  a  glorious  event 
Is  taking  place  at  the  moment  that  the  Sec- 
ond Ecumenical  CouncU  of  the  Vatican  Is 
being  held.  It  also  seems  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  purposes  of  this  general 
councU.  It  was  Just  11  centuries  ago  this 
year  that  the  two  noble  Apostles.  St.  Cyril  and 
St.  Methodius  arrived  In  Great  Moravia  from 
Constantinople. 

Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  useful  for 
individual  nations,  nothing  more  remark- 
able for  the  great  benefit  It  brings  than 
that,  under  the  radiance  of  the  Sun  of 
Justice,  the  light  of  the  Ooepel  shine  forth 
on  the  people  (cf.  n  Corinthians  4.  6)  and 
thus  new  members  enter  Into  the  Christian 
famUy.  Such  an  event,  so  worthy  of  special 
remembrance,  had  Its  beginnings  among  the 
Moravians  and  the  Slovaks,  and  later  among 
the  many  other  Slav  nations  due  to  the 
providential  arrival  of  these  great  men. 

It  Is  never  proper  to  keep  sUent  about 
heavenly  blessings.  That  Is  particularly 
true  when  Is  comes  to  solemnly  recalling  that 
famUlea  of  nations  have  been  granted  the 
dignity  by  God.  Who  is  rtch  In  mercy  (cf. 
Epheaians  a.  4)  of  being  transferred  to  the 
kingdom  of  His  beloved  Son  (cf.  Coloeslans 
1.  13)  and  of  being  adorned  with  the  nobil- 
ity of  Chrlstlrns. 

Pot  this  reiison.  venerable  brethren,  bish- 
ops of  the  Slav  nations,  we  have  decided  to 
send  this  letter  to  you  In  order  to  make  some 
reflections  upon  so  glorious  event  and. 
through  our  fatherly  and  loving  exhortation. 
to  urge  you  and  the  clergy  and  people  en- 
trusted to  yotir  care,  to  celebrate  It  with  a 
worthy  and  reverent  tribute. 

WORK    OF   SAINTS 

It  will  be  your  task  to  tirrange  that,  with 
fitting  praUe.  there  be  presented  to  each  of 
your  flocks  the  life,  the  talents,  the  Jour- 
neys, the  accomplishments,  the  labors  and 
fatigues  which  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  un- 
derwent in  order  to  convert  them  to  Christ 
and  to  lead  them  more  and  more  toward  a 
h\unan  and  civilized  culture. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  other  efforts  to- 
wards the  same  end  were  made  In  those  re- 
gions by  other  men  before  them.  But  the 
results  obtained  were  meager  and  delayed 
and  looked  forward  to  a  more  propltloxis  time 
and  better  adapted  methods  when,  through 
the  outpouring  of  divine  grace,  there  wovild 
come  the  acceptable  time  and  the  day  of  sal- 
vation   (cf.  II   Corinthians   6.  2). 

Should  anyone  seek  to  know  the  principal 
reasons  why  the  apostolic  efforts  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  bore  such  prolific  fruit  he 
win  easily  understand  that  It  was  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  there  were  "poc«-  In  the  world's 
eye  to  be  rich  In  faith"  (James  2.  6).  "men 
rich  In  virtue  and  zealous  for  perfection" 
(Eccleslastes  44,  6),  united  to  the  see  of 
Peter  and  dedicated  to  It.  truly  and  com- 
pletely Catholic  and  apostolic  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  praise  due  them  was  clearly  expressed 
by  our  predecessor  of  happy  memory.  Plus 
XI.  In  the  words:  "Why  are  we  surprised  If 
C3rrll  and  Methodius — whom  we  can  call  sons 
of  Orient.  Byzantines  by  nationality.  Greeks 
by  birth,  Romans  by  mission,  Slavs  by  the 
fruits  of  their  apostolate — made  themselves 
all  things  to  all  men  that  all  might  be  gained 
to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  church?"  (Apos- 
tolic Letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs.  Croats  and  Slo- 
venes and  of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia, 
A-A.S.  1927.95). 


ASSIGNMCNT  TO  SLAVS 

It  Will  be  help/ul  for  us  to  examine,  even 
If  briefly  and  summarily,  the  accounts  which 
narrate  their  history.  They  were  bom  in 
Theosalonlka.  twin  brothers,  equal  In  their 
zeal  for  the  faith,  different  In  the  talents 
with  which  they  were  gifted. 

One  distinguished  himself  as  a  magistrate. 
the  other  In  the  study  of  philosophy.  Both, 
after  devoting  themselves  among  various 
dangerous  circumstances  to  laborious  sacred 
missions  among  the  Arabas  and  Khazars.  re- 
tired to  the  solitude  of  Mount  Olympus  In 
Blthynla. 

Sent  by  Michael  III.  Emperor  of  Byzan- 
tium, to  Rastlslav,  Prince  of  Great  Moravia, 
who  had  asked  him  for  worthy  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  they  were  received  with  tremen- 
dous Joy.  and  without  delay  they  took  up  the 
evangelical  mission  to  which  they  had  de- 
voted themselves. 

In  a  short  time,  a  great  harvest  sprang  up 
In  a  remarkable  manner.  It  happened  that 
the  evangelical  task  they  had  undertaken 
was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  a  newly 
created  alphabet  was  used  to  express  the 
language  of  the  Slavs  and  that  It  was  Into 
their  own  language  that  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  well  as  the 
liturgical  books  of  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Byzantine  rite  were  translated. 

Wlien  both  brothers  came  to  Rome  to 
give  an  account  of  their  activities  to  tlie 
Roman  pontiff  and  to  receive  dlrectlvea 
about  what  was  to  be  done,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  every  honor  by  Hadrian  II.  The 
some  sovereign  pontiff,  after  recognizing  the 
unsullied  orthodoxy  of  the  faith  of  the  two 
heralds  of  the  Gospel,  saw  to  It  that  holy  or- 
ders were  conferred  upon  Methodius  and 
some  of  their  disciples. 

DEATH  OF  CTBtL 

When  Cyril,  mature  in  virtue  more  than 
age.  died  at  Rome  a  short  time  afterward,  he 
was  given  a  solenui  funeral  and  his  body  was 
placed  within  the  city  In  the  church  o*  St. 
Clement  with  the  highest  honors.  Metho- 
dUis.  however,  was  appx>lnted  archbishop  cd 
Pannonla  and  Great  Moravia,  and  also  re- 
ceived the  charge  of  looking  after  the  spir- 
itual progress  of  the  Slav  nations  as  papal 
legate. 

This  holy  man  undertook  his  new  work 
with  a  strong  and  courageous  spirit.  First 
of  edl.  he  established  and  strengthened,  with 
due  moderation,  the  ecclesiastical  discipline 
of  his  territory.  He  then  undertook  surduous 
Journeys  throughout  this  vast  region  and  he 
instructed  In  the  Christian  faith,  in  addition 
to  the  Moravians,  Slovaks  and  Slovenes,  also 
the  Bohemians.  Poles  and  Croats  and. 
through  disciples  trained  by  him,  the  Serbs. 
Macedonians  and  Bulgarians  through  whom 
the  Ukrainians.  Russians  and  White  Ru- 
thenlans  also  received  Instruction. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  pass  over 
the  retiu-n  of  Methodius  to  Rome  in  order 
to  vindicate  himself  properly  before  John 
Vm  for  having  Introduced  the  Slav  language 
Into  the  sacred  ceremonies.  There  he  was 
absolved  of  every  accusation.  Conflrmed  In 
all  the  ofBces  entrusted  to  him  by  Hadrian 
II.  In  particular  the  Slav  mission,  he  carried 
them  out  with  even  greater  zeal. 

In  fact,  he  always  considered  It  a  holy  and 
sacred  thing  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
Roman  Church  by  the  strictest  bonds  of 
charity  and  faith  and  to  exercise  his  sacred 
ministry  In  reverent  obedience  to  the  Apos- 
tolic See  which  Is  the  support  of  truth  and 
Christian  unity. 

After  undergoing  many  labors  and  suffer- 
ings for  the  name  and  glory  of  Christ,  he 
finished  this  earthly  life  on  the  6th  of  April. 
885.  and  was  burled  In  the  principal  church 
of  Great  Moravia. 

VENEXATION    SPREADS 

The  religious  veneration,  the  great  honor 
and  renown  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
sprang  up  and  spread  far  and  wide  across 
every  age  and  through  every  place.    This  in- 


duced Leo  Xin  to  eztoll  the  special  praises 
of  these  brother  Apostles  In  hla  encyclical 
letter  Grande  Munus.  The  same  Roman  pon- 
tiff decreed  that  their  feast  day  and  venera- 
tion should  be  extended  to  the  entire  chxirch 
so  that,  set  Into  the  candelabrum  of  the 
church  of  God,  they  might  give  forth  a  more 
brilliant  light. 

Since  we  are  moved  by  the  same  respect 
as  that  of  our  predecessor  and  the  conditions 
of  the  present  age  as  well  as  the  anniversary 
being  commemorated  demand  It.  we  wish 
and  desire  that.  Inspired  by  a  reverent  aeal. 
you  and  all  your  countrymen  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christian,  raise  eyes  and  minds  to 
those  holy  and  heavenly  helpers  as  to  friend- 
ly stars. 

The  more  necessary  for  you  to  have  the 
divine  help  close  at  hand,  and  not  mere  hu- 
man help,  the  more  you  should  rely  on  their 
Intercession  For  In  heaven  they  continue, 
by  their  powerful  prayers,  to  keep  close  to 
the  demands  of  the  enterprises  they  under- 
took and  their  provident  love,  far  from  being 
quenched,  keeps  watch  even  mcM-e  diligently. 

DESixz  roa  uNrnr 

You  know,  venerable  brethren,  that  with 
fervent  desires  we  have  striven  and  labored 
so  that  the  orientals  who  glory  in  the  name 
of  Christian  separated  from  the  communion 
of  the  apostolic  see  may  be  zealous  toward 
reestablishing  It  and  that  by  gradually  ful- 
filling the  prayer  of  Christ,  unity  of  one 
flock  and  shepherd  may  be  realized. 

The  desires  of  the  Second  Ecumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican,  at  which — bringing 
pleasure  to  the  heart  and  promise  of  fair 
hope— even  observer  delegates  of  the  sepa- 
rated chxirches  have  been  present,  reach  out 
toward  the  same  end. 

The  voice  of  the  times  Is  the  voice  oi  God. 
By  more  than  one  Indication  and  by  argu- 
ments which  are  not  few  nor  Insignificant. 
It  seems  to  urge  and  Impel  toward  the  de- 
sired restoration  of  this  communion  and 
peace. 

In  the  most  noble  and  usefvil  cause  of 
reestablishing  harmonious  bonds  In  the 
unity  of  Integral  faith,  from  which  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  born  a  new  order  of 
happiness  In  the  Christian  world,  the  things 
which  vmlte  both  sides  are  much  greater 
than  those  which  separate  them.  Now  both 
must  prepare  the  roads  which  will  be  of 
solid  construction  and  which.  If  there  will 
be  mutual  understanding  and  fraternal  char- 
ity, win  lead  to  the  desired  success.  This 
eagerness  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God  strength- 
ens all  things,  hopes  all  things,  sustains  all 
things. 

What  great  contribution  has  been  made 
toward  this  end  by  the  association  founded 
by  Anthony  Martin  Slomsek.  bishop  of  Marl- 
bor,  and  developed  by  Anthony  Cyril  Stojan, 
archbishop  of  Olomouc,  to  which  the  name 
of  Apostolate  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  was 
given. 

How  effective  were  the  congresses  which 
were  held  at  Velehrad.  near  the  sacred  relics 
of  St.  Methodius.  The  noteworthy  and 
gratifying  results  which  thus  developed  for 
a  common  gain  strongly  accentuate  the  fer- 
vent wish  for  better  circumstances  which 
win  make  more  easy  the  resumption  and 
promotion  of  work  already  so  happily  begim. 

LETTER    TO   CONGRESS 

We  remember  that  In  1027.  when  we  held 
the  office  of  apostolic  delegate  In  Bulgaria. 
we  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Velehrad:  "I  desire  that  a  Joyful  voice 
coming  out  of  Bulgaria  may  reach  you  and, 
through  you.  may  be  spread  among  all  those 
assembled  In  Velehrad  because  a  solemn 
convocation  Is  being  held  near  the  sacred 
memorials  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius. 
This  voice  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Catholics  here  share  In  the  prayers,  studies, 
deliberations,  and  petitions  which  Slav  Cath- 
olics express  and  manifest  for  the  union  of 
the  churches. 
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"Truly  we  seem  to  be  the  grains  of  wheat 
scattered  upon  the  mountalris.  according  to 
the  beautiful  Image  of  the  ancient  Christian 
prayer,  grains  which  Indeed  unite  together  to 
form  delicious  bread.  Through  the  Interces- 
sion of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  may  God 
bless  your  fraternal  union  of  spirits  and 
may  the  heavenly  grace  grant  It  a  visible 
sign."  (Acta  v.  Conv.  Velehr.  p.  61.) 

It  was  at  that  time  that  we  began  a  par- 
ticular custom  of  praying  to  God  not  only  for 
the  belovec:  Bulgarian  people  but  also  for 
all  the  peoples  who  made  the  name  of  Christ 
shine  forth  In  the  heart  of  Europe. 

Then  was  our  heart  deeply  touched  and 
this  Impulse  moved  us  each  day  during  the 
years  that  followed  to  pour  out  confident 
prayers  to  God  In  a  spirit  of  tender  reverence. 
In  these  prayers  It  U  our  custom  to  Join 
to  the  blessed  mother  of  Jesus.  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  and  all  the  other  saints  of  east  and 
west  so  that  by  their  ever-powerful  patron- 
age they  might  beg  of  God  the  fulfillment  of 
that  brotherhood  and  peace  so  much  desired. 

Because  one  easily  becomes  tired  In  carry- 
ing on  the  effort  for  blessed  unity,  there  are 
teachers  and  patrons  to  spur  one  on,  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  who.  like  two  lights  In  the 
heavens,  illuminate  the  road  upon  which  one 
has  embarked.  Surely  these  two  holy  pillars 
of  unity  are  praying  much  for  all  the  holy 
city  which  Is  the  chiu-ch  and  for  the  peoples 
entrusted  to  their  care:  Cyril  and  Methodius, 
two  olive  trees,  ^o  candelabra,  two  anointed 
sons  who  stantf  before  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth  (cf.  II  Machabees  15.  14;  Apocalypse  11, 
4;  Zecharlah  4.  11-14). 

ST.  CTRIL'S  PRATER 

How  suitable,  how  loving,  and  how  fitting 
for  present  circumstances  Is  the  prayer  which 
St.  Cyril,  dying  In  Rome,  uttered  to  ask  great 
heavenly  graces  for  the  people  committed  to 
his  care:  "O  Lord  God.  who  have  created 
all  the  orders  of  angels  and  spiritual  powers, 
who  have  stretched  forth  the  heavens  and 
established  the  earth  •  •  •  make  Your 
church  grow  In  numbers  and  gather  all  to- 
gether In  unity;  establish  all  Your  chosen 
ones  In  the  harmony  of  Your  true  faith  and 
Your  right  confession  and  Inspire  In  their 
hearts  the  word  of  Your  hearing  •  •  •  so 
that  they  may  gird  themselves  to  do  what  Is 
good  and  pleasing  to  you"  (Slavic  Life  of 
Constantlne,  ch.  XVIII) . 

On  the  occasion  on  the  commemoration 
of  this  happy  event,  with  the  greatest  rev- 
erence should  thanks  be  rendered  to  God  for 
the  Indescribable  benefit  which  was  con- 
ferred on  the  Christian  community  by  the 
suspicious  coming  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius. 

For  through  them  directly,  or  through 
their  disciples,  the  Christian  faith  and  hu- 
man culture  were  brought  to  the  Slav  na- 
tions. Thus  there  flourished,  under  the  In- 
fluence of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  those 
gifts  happily  Implanted  by  nature  which  are 
the  ornament  of  these  nations :  a  vivid  sense 
of  the  divine,  a  generous  nature,  a  rich  and 
diversified  talent,  an  Inclination  toward  a 
refined  culture,  a  rich  disposition  toward 
the  fine  arts,  a  boundless  sense  of  hospital- 
ity, all  of  which  offer  confident  hopes  for 
their  future. 

Unhappily,  ^i  many  of  their  countries, 
these  heavenly  blessings — the  gifts  received 
from  their  ancestors  and  the  noble  name  of 
Christian — are  sadly  condemned.  Heaven 
grant  that  shame  may  be  felt  for  despising 
what  should  be  esteemed  and  loved  and 
that,  by  a  change  In  the  attitude  of  their 
rulers— which  we  trust  will  come  about — 
the  tempest  will  be  transformed  Into  a  calm 
breeze. 

REQUEST  rOR   PRATER 

That  the  Christian  religion,  the  treasure 
Of  Inestimable  value  handed  down  from  their 
ancestors,  may  be  preserved  Intact  for  your 
people,  we  urge  you  this  year  to  Intensify 


supplications  to  God,  prayers,  holy  sacri- 
fices, tears  and  the  fruit  of  good  works,  pos- 
sessing the  mystery  of  faith  In  a  pure  con- 
science (1  Timothy  3.  9). 

The  Ruler  and  Director  of  all  things  and 
times,  having  been  appeased,  as  Is  our  pray- 
erful hope,  will  turn  afflictions  and  sadness 
Into  better  things  and  will  prepare  consola- 
tions for  those  who  trust  In  His  aid  and 
protection  so  that  the  Joy  will  be  greater 
as  It  was  less  expected. 

We  have  learned  that  the  celebration  of 
this  11th  centenary  is  being  commemorated 
by  certain  significant  efforts  to  perpetuate  It 
for  the  adornment  and  profit  of  religion. 
For  example,  studies  on  the  history  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  and  their  teaching  will 
be  published,  pilgrimages  will  be  organized. 

Add  to  these  other  undertakings  so  that 
by  zealous  efforts  these  two  apostles  may  In 
some  way  return  to  honor  among  your  peo- 
ple and  the  torch  which  they  brought  may 
burn  more  brightly  and  be  raised  on  high. 

Toward  this  end  also  have  we  destined 
for  some  of  your  principal  churches  the  can- 
dles which  we  solemnly  blessed  on  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification  of  a  sign  of  Christ  given 
as  the  Illumination  of  your  peoples  and 
the  cause  of  common  salvation,  who  ap- 
peared among  you  by  means  of  the  two  dis- 
seminators of  evangelical  light. 

Therefore,  as  we  strongly  desire  that  the 
coming  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  should  be  celebrated  In 
a  particularly  fitting  and  fruitful  manner  and 
may  leave  behind  It  evidence  of  spiritual  in- 
crease and  lasting  effects,  we  Invoke  the  ef- 
fective assistance  of  God  and,  as  a  sign  and 
pledge  of  divine  benefits,  we  lovingly  bestow 
on  you,  venerable  brethren,  and  on  the 
clergy  and  faithful  committed  to  your 
charge,  apostolic  blessing. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peters.  May  11, 
Feast  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  according 
to  the  Byzantine-Slav  rite.  In  the  year 
1963,  the  fifth  of  our  pontificate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Bob  Craig,  an  outstanding  repwrter  and 
columnist  for  the  Spartanburg  Journal 
of  Spartansburg,  S.C,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  column  which  poses  a 
challenge  to  American  Negroes  who  evi- 
dence little  or  no  pride  in  their  own  ra- 
cial heritage.  The  column  is  entitled 
"Too  Proud  To  Integrate."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  column  which 
appeared  in  the  June  24,  1963,  issue  of 
the  Spartanburg  Journal  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Jovirnal,  June 
24,  1963] 
Too  Proud  To  Integrate 
There   is  a  great  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
the  American  Negro  from  the  French  Cana- 
dian. 

For  at  a  time  when  some  American  Negroes 
are  striving  to  lose  their  Identities  In  the 
vast  swell  of  the  white  races,  the  French 
Canadian  Is  fighting  to  reUln  his  individu- 
ality. 


He  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  the  language 
he  loves:  French.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  clii^ 
to  the  church  of  his  choice,  Catholic.  Nor 
Is  he  ashamed  to  bring  up  his  children  In 
separate  schools  so  that  they  may  learn  the 
ways  and  belief  of  their  forefathers.  In  fact, 
he  insists  on  separate  schools. 

Here  in  Canada,  French  Canadians  have 
battled  for  their  own  Identity  since  the 
British  first  took  the  land  from  Prance. 

Here,  public  signs  are  printed  In  two  lan- 
guages: a  testimony  to  the  determination  of 
the  French  Canadian  to  remain  proudly  a 
French  Canadian. 

Here,  two  languages  are  recognized  in  the 
national   Parliament. 

This  segregation  of  nationality  Is  not 
forced  upon  the  French  minority.  Instead 
It  Is  enforced  upon  the  English  speaking 
majority  by  the  French  speaking  minority. 
For  the  French  want,  above  all  to  be  Just 
what  they  are:  French-speaking  Canadians. 
Quebec  is  the  heart  of  French  Canada. 
And  there  Is  where  most  French  Canadians 
congregate.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  FLQ, 
a  terrorist  organization  devoted  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  segregation. 

In  the  United  States,  from  California  to 
South  Carolina  there  are  some  Negroes  who 
want  to  be  swallowed  up  In  white  society. 
They  want  quite  desperately  not  to  be 
Negroes. 

And  some  of  them  believe  sincerely  that 
somehow  being  legally  Integrated  Into  white 
society  will  solve  their  major  problem: 
poverty. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  legal  Integration  has 
solved  none  of  the  Negro's  problems  In  the 
United  States.  He  Is  still  segregated,  dis- 
criminated against  and  even  hated  In  the 
great  northern  cities  where  segregation  Is 
against  the  law. 

But  worse  still,  he  has  been  forced.  In 
exchange  for  his  legal  Integration,  to  give  up 
his  pride  in  his  race. 

Despite  what  anyone  says,  there  is  no 
natural  shame  to  being  born  a  Negro.  But 
there  is  sort  of  built-in  shame  to  poverty. 
The  American  Negro  Is  building  his  own 
history.  He  has  risen  from  slavery  to  what 
he  Is  today  mainly  by  pulling  himself  up 
by  his  own  bootstraps.  There  are  those  who 
claim  he  must  have  U.S.  assistance  to  rise 
any  higher. 

But  this  is  selling  the  Negro  race  short. 
What  It  does  with  its  own  future  is  mainly 
up  to  the  Negro  himself. 

Whether  he  builds  a  history  for  his  race 
where  his  children  can  be  proud  of  is  a 
decision   which  only  he  can  make. 

With  all  the  talk  of  integration  and  the 
political  fodder  which  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  have  made  of  It.  the  national 
integration  movement  to  date  has  done 
nothing  to  actually  improve  the  lot  of  the 
Negro.  For  the  Negro's  problem  is  rooted 
not  in  segregation  but  it  economics. 

In  the  main,  the  South  Carolina  Negro 
community  has  shown  a  great  resistance  to 
the  stampxede  which  professional  fund 
raisers  have  tried  to  push  upon  him. 

The  Negro  almost  seems  to  be  telling  us 
that  he  too  knows  his  future  lies  in  eco- 
nomics, not  in  grandstand  acts  which  pro- 
vide a  lot  of  national  publicity  but  no  real 
progress   for    the    Negro. 

The  Negro  has  more  to  gain  by  Improving 
his  educational  facilities  than  he  does  by 
Integrating  them.  For  It  seems  imllkely 
that  Integration  and  Improvement  are 
synonymous   anywhere   In   this   Nation. 

What  the  Negro  does  need  to  know  Is  that 
being  a  Negro  should  give  him  as  much  pride 
as  being  a  Scotsman,  a  Frenchman,  or  an 
Englishman.  To  attempt  to  destroy  the 
American  Negro  by  losing  him  in  our  society 
Is  nothing  more  than  an  admission  that  the 
Negro   Is  Inferior. 

Or  to  put  It  another  way,  to  integrate  th« 
Negro  is  really  to  disintegrate  him. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   rarNSTLVAJflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
appears  fitting  that  one  of  the  first  func- 
tiona  in  connection  with  the  observance 
of  the  centennary  of  the  Battle  of  Get- 
tysburg was  a  religious  one.  On  Satur- 
day. June  29,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Bishop 
George  L.  L,eech  of  the  Harrisburg  dio- 
cese of  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  cele- 
brant at  a  field  mass.  Six  hundred 
fourth  degree  Knights  of  Columbus 
formed  a  living  cross  and  presented  a 
sabre  salute  at  the  elevation  of  the  mass. 
This  observance  was  conducted  at  the 
Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
Rev.    Theodore    M.    Hesburgh.    C.S.C.. 
president.  University  of  Notre  E>ame : 
(AddresB    del  vered    by    Rev.    Theodore    M. 
Hesburgh.    za.C,  president.  University  of 
Notre  Dam«!.  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  centen- 
nial observance.  Gettysburg.  Pa..  Jvine  29. 
,       1963) 

Getttsbukc:  Testekdat  and  Todat 
Our  ceremony  began  thU  morning  with 
the  blessing  of  a  new  plaque  attached  to  the 
old  statute  of  Father  William  Corby,  one  of 
Nctre  Dame's  distinguished  presidents, 
standing  on  a  rock  raising  his  hand  In  eter- 
nal abeolution  on  a  battlefield  now  empty 
of  the  troops  who  once  stood  before  him  on 
that  fatef\il  July  2  morning,  100  years  ago. 
except  for  those  who  rest  forever  beneath 
this  hollowed  soil.  Much  of  the  scene  Is  loet 
In  a  hundred  years.  We  would  do  well  to 
listen  to  one  who  was  there,  who  saw  what 
happened,  and  who  recorded  It.  The  writer 
la  Maj.  Gen.  St.  Clair  MulhoUand.  then  a 
colonel  In  the  Irish  Brigade. 

"Now    (as   the  3d   Corps   Is   being   pressed 
back)   help  Is  called  for,  and  Hancock  tells 
Caldwell  to  have  his  men  ready.     "Pall  In,' 
and    the    men    run    to    their   places.     'Take 
arms.'  and  the  four  brigades  of  Zook.  Cross, 
Brook,    and    Kelly    are    ready    for    the    fray. 
There  are  yet  a  few  mlnutee  to  spare  before 
starting,  and  time  Is  occupied  by  one  of  the 
most  Impressive  religious  ceremonies  I  have 
ever    witnessed.     The    Irish    Brigade,    which 
had    been    commanded    formerly    by    Gen. 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  and  whose  green 
flag   had   been  unfurled   In   every   battle   in 
which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  been 
engaged  from  the  first  Bull  Run  to  Appo- 
mattox,  and   was   now   commanded   by   Col. 
Patrick  Kelly  of  the  88th  New  York,  formed 
a  part  of  this  division.    The  brigade  stood 
In  column  of  regiments,  closed  In  mass.     As 
a  large  majority  of  ita  members  were  Cath- 
oUcs.  the  chaplain  of  the  brigade.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Corby,  proposed  to  give  a  general  ab- 
solution to  all  the  men  before  going  Into  the 
fight.  •   •   •  Father  Corby  stood  on  a  large 
rock    In    front    of    the    brigade.     Addressing 
the  men,  he  explained   what  he  was  about 
to  do,   saying   that  each  one  cotild  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  absolution  by  making  a 
sincere  act  of  contrition  •   •    •  urging  them 
to  do  their  duty,  and  reminding  them  of  the 
high   and   sacred    nature   of  their   trust   as 
soldiers  and  the  noble  object  for  which  they 
fought  •  •   •  the  brigade   was  standing  at 
'Order  arms."     As  he  closed  his  address,  every 
man,  Catholl:  and  non-Catholic,  fell  on  his 
knees    with    his    head    bowed    down.     Then 
stretching   his  right   hand   toward  the   bri- 
gade. Father  Corby  pronounced  the  words  of 
absolution. 


"The  scene  was  more  than  Impressive:  It 
was  awe-lnsplrlng.  Nearby  stood  a  brilliant 
throng  of  officers  who  had  gathered  to  wit- 
ness this  very  unusual  occurence,  and  whUe 
there  was  profound  silence  In  the  ranks  of 
the  Second  Corps,  yet  over  to  the  left,  out 
by  the  peach  orchard  and  Little  Round  Top, 
where  Weed  and  Vincent  and  HazUtt  were 
dying,  the  roar  of  the  battle  rose  and  swelled 
and  reechoed  through  the  woods,  making 
music  more  sublime  than  ever  sounded 
through  cathedral  aisle.  The  act  seemed  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  a  man  In  the  brigade  who 
did  not  offer  up  a  heartfelt  prayer.  For  some. 
It  was  their  last:  they  knelt  there  In  their 
grave  clothes.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
many  of  them  were  numbered  with  the  dead 
of  July  2.  Who  can  doubt  that  their  pray- 
ers were  good?  What  was  wanting  In  the 
eloquence  of  the  priest  to  move  them  to  re- 
pentance was  supplied  In  the  Incidents  of 
the  fight." 

Father  Corby  himself  wrote  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later:  "That  general  absolution  was 
Intended  for  all.  not  only  for  our  brigade,  but 
for  all.  North  or  South,  who  were  susceptible 
of  It  and  who  were  about  to  appear  before 
their  Judge.  Let  us  hope  that  many  thou- 
sands of  souls,  purified  by  hardships,  fasting, 
prayer  and  blood,  met  a  favorable  sentence 
on  the  ever  memorable  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg." 

What  does  all  of  this  drama  mean  to  us, 
a  hundred  years  later,  as  we  stand  on  the 
tame  battlefield?  The  least  that  might  be 
expected  Is  that  we  would  understand  today, 
what  Father  Corby  called  the  noble  object 
for  which  they  fought  •  •  •  and  died.  We, 
too.  await  our  Judgment.  As  President  Lin- 
coln put  It  so  magnificently:  "The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 
It  Is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  have, 
thus  far.  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  Is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  meas- 
ure of  devotion— that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain: 
that  this  Nation  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom." 

This,  I  take  It.  Is  what  the  Civil  War  was 
all  about.  It  was  for  freedom,  and  specifically 
for  the  freedom  of  Negro  Americans,  that  It 
was  fought.  If  we  forget  this  unfinished 
business,  then  there  will  be  nothing  but 
mockery  In  this  centennial  celebration.  We 
win  have  missed  the  deep  and  tragic  Issues 
that  cost  so  many  lives. 

Bruce  Catton  has  put  It  so  well  that  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  Improve  upon  his  lan- 
guage: "We  know  that  In  a  strange,  almost 
mystic  way.  modern  America  began  to  take 
shape  In  the  Civil  War.  We  also  know  that 
something  priceless  was  won  for  us  In  It — 
that  our  American  horizon  was  somehow 
l«-oadened  by  It.  that  It  left  us  with  a  deeper 
and  more  challenging  responsibility,  with  a 
piece  of  unfinished  business  which  demands 
our  most  earnest  attention  •  •  •.  The  Civil 
War  meant  that  the  Negro  slave  would  be- 
come an  American  citizen  and  It  left  us  with 
the  eternal,  Inescapable  obligation  to  see  to 
It  that  that  citizenship  Is  made  good.  Win- 
ning that  freedom  for  the  Negro,  we  won  It 
also  for  all  the  people  who  then  or  ever 
would  become  Americans — Including  our- 
selves. We  can  never  have,  permanently,  a 
second-class  citizenship  In  America.  Because 
of  the  Civil  War,  we  are  not  that  kind  of 
country.  We  boiight  that  commitment  at 
the  price  of  800,000  Uves;  more  Americans 
tlian  died  In  all  our  wars  from  the  American 
RevcHutlon  to  Korea.  It  Is  something  we  can 
never  ignore." 

What  better  place  to  ponder  our  unfin- 
ished business  this  morning  than  at  Gettys- 
biu^,  where  so  much  of  the  blood  and  sweat 


and  tears,  that  are  the  price  of  freedom, 
were  paid.  Gettysburg  Is  not  Just  a  battle- 
field: It  Is  a  sacred  shrine  of  freedom  woo 
again.  In  new  proportion,  for  a  nation  "con- 
ceived In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal."  The 
struggle,  heroically  engaged  here,  still  goes 
on  as  we  commit  ourselves  anew  to  this 
proposition  In  every  village  and  city  of  every 
SUte  In  America.  The  Civil  War  did  not 
solve  the  tragic  Issue.  It  merely  reestablished 
the  proposition  and  left  to  us  the  task  of 
making  the  promise  of  our  Constitution 
come  true  for  all  Americans. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  President  Lincoln  al- 
ways saw  this  as  a  moral  Issue.    One  of  hU 
biographers.  TTiomaa.  tells  us  that  when  the 
city  of  Washington  was   ringed   around   by 
Confederate  troops,  and  the  war  seemed  lost. 
he  suddenly  realized  with  new  clarity,  what 
the  war  was  all  about.     At  that  time,  Thomas 
says.  Lincoln  made  a  promise  to  God.  that 
If  Washington  were  spared,  he  would  at  the 
earlleet  opportunity  proclaim  the  moral  Is- 
sue In  Its  clearest  terms.     Washington  was 
spared,    and    with    the    new    year.    Lincoln, 
against    the    advice    of    his    whole    Cabinet, 
made  the  Emanclpwitlon  Proclamation.    Mak- 
ing It.  he  fiew  In  the  face  of  practical  ex- 
pediency,  and   stood   clearly  and   unequivo- 
cally on  the  point  of  morality.    That  he  was 
right,  and   the  politicians  wrong,   might  be 
deduced  from  his  most  endearing  title  here, 
and    especially    In   all    of   the    new    nations 
around  the  world:   the  Great  Emancipator. 
It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  but  each 
one  of  us  must  be.  In  these  our  times,  great 
emancipators,  to  finish  up  In  this  centenary 
year  as  completely  and  as  dramatically  as 
possible.  In  all  oui  own  communities  across 
the  land,  the  unfinished  business  of  which 
Lincoln   spoke   here:    the   work   of    freedom. 
Our  President  has  now  spoken  out  upon  the 
moral  issue  that  faces  us  all.     Our  Congress 
has  before  It  a  bill  that  attempts  to  hasten 
the  completion  of   the   unfinished   business. 
There  may  well  be  another  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg In  the  Congress,  but  in  the  end  the 
Issue  must  be  settled  as  It  was  settled  here, 
for  we  are  a  nation  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  were  created  equal.     Any- 
thing   less    than    that    Is    unworthy    of    the 
thousands  of  men  who  died  here.     But  when 
all  the  laws  have  been  enacted,  when  all  of 
the    Judgments   of    the    Supreme    Court    are 
assessed,  when  all  the  Presidential  speeches 
are   recorded,    there    still    remains   the   real 
unfinished    business.     Individual    Americans 
died  here,  and  only  Individual  Americans  can 
make  that  for  which  these  soldiers  died  at 
Gettysburg  come  true  In  their  own  commu- 
nities.    Moral  Issues  must  be  recognized  and 
acknowledged  In  Individual  hearts  and  con- 
sciences.    The  appalling  dearth  of  freedom 
for   millions  of   Negro   Americans   today.   In 
voting.  In  employment.  In  housing.  In  educa- 
tion. In  public  accommodations,  and  In  the 
administration  of  Justice,  Is  not  something 
automatic.     It  Is  a  positive  act;  It  Is  freedom 
denied  by  one  American  to  another  Ameri- 
can, and  until  every  white  American  decides 
to  act  morally  toward  every  Negro  American, 
thre  Is  no  end  to  the  unfinished  business. 

The  sounds  of  battle  have  died  away.  The 
heroic  deeds  are  done.  Gettysburg  Is  cloaked 
In  peace.  But  the  Irsue  raised  and  bloodily 
engaged  here  still  clamors  for  a  final  answer. 
There  are  six  times  more  Americans  In 
America  now  thtin  there  were  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Can  we  give  a  final  answer  at 
long  last?  Can  we  finally  make  freedom  live 
for  all  Americans?  Only  If  each  one  of  us 
dedicates  ourselves  "to  the  great  task  still 
remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain;  that  this  Nation  shall 
have  a  new  birth  In  freedom." 

This  I  believe.  Is  the  true  challenge  of 
Gettysburg  today.  May  all  Americans  hear 
It  deeply  In  their  hearts  and  souls  and  may 
they  ponder  the  real  depths  of  this  greatest 


domestic  challenge  of  our  times  which  can  be 
expressed  no  better  than  President  Lincoln 
expressed  It  In  terms  of  human  eqviallty: 
"Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  (In  lll>erty)  can  long  endure." 
Battlefields  are  like  this.  They  confront  us, 
as  they  confronted  the  brave  men  who  made 
this  place  a  landmark  of  heroism,  with  the 
ultimate  of  all  moral  tests:  survival. 

We  are  not  asked  to  die,  but  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  thU  place.  And  if  we  are  not 
capable  of  upholding  the  Inner  core  of  what 
America  really  stands  for,  no  one  of  us  de- 
serves the  blessings  of  liberty  for  which 
these  men  died.  Survival,  without  nation- 
wide liberty,  would  be  a  travesty  of  the  vic- 
tory won  here,  at  the  turning  point  of  a 
bitter,  tragic  war;  It  would  be  a  sad  anti- 
climax to  the  centennial  that  we  celebrate 
at  Gettysburg.  America,  and  the  world,  de- 
serves better  of  us,  and  of  these  hallowed 
dead.  May  each  of  us  be  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Gettysburg:  freedom  to  the  free. 


Salt   ProdacHon    First    Industry    in    the 
Kanawha  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Kanawha  Valley  of  West 
Virginia,  now  famous  for  it  chemical 
output,  has  a  continuous  history  as  a 
sources  of  valued  chemicals  dating  back 
to  the  Indian  days.  According  to  an 
article  In  the  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  Ga- 
zette-Mail of  June  16.  1963,  the  first 
big  salt  lick  in  the  valley  was  discovered 
by  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  on  the 
trail  of  buffalo. 

This  interesting  article  tells  how  the 
salt-making  methods  of  the  Indians 
were  learned  by  a  white  woman,  Mary 
Ingles,  who  was  captured  by  the  Shaw- 
nees  and  later  escaped.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Old      Stuff     to      Indians — Thet      Started 

Chemical   Inddstrt   Long   Before   WnrrE 

Man  Came 

Long  before  the  white  man  ever  thought 
of  coming  to  the  Kanawha  Valley,  the  In- 
dians operated  the  area's  first  chemical 
Industry. 

The  Shawnees  and  Delawares  knew  the 
valley  as  their  happy  hunting  grounds  where 
game  abounded.  It  was  not  long  after  they 
ventured  Into  the  woodlands,  teeming  with 
wildlife  along  the  sparkling  rivers,  that  they 
discovered  a  big  buffalo  lick  in  the  Camp- 
bells Creek  area. 

Salt. 

The  animals  knew  the  lick  well  and  visited 
It  often  In  order  to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
salt.  The  Indians  also  prized  salt  greatly. 
With  It  they  cured  the  meat  from  game  killed 
in  the  valley  and  used  It  to  preserve  the 
skins.  Although  It  was  heavy,  they  carried 
it  In  baskets  and  in  dugout  canoes  to  their 
camps  in  Ohio  where  their  squaws  regarded 
It  highly. 

True,  their  method  of  obtaining  It  was 
primitive   in    the    light   of   today's   modem 


Pood  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corp.  installa- 
tion in  South  Charleston.  And.  whereas  the 
Indians  evaporated  salt  to  meet  their  needs 
from  only  a  few  gallons  of  brine,  the  FMC 
plant  sends  several  hundred  thotisands  of 
gallons  of  brine  flowing  through  Its  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  operation  each  day,  using  It 
to  produce  a  score  of  important  products 
from  salt. 

But  the  Indians  were  here  first. 
One  of  the  first  white  persons  to  know 
of  the  salt  spring  and  surrounding  salt 
marsh  near  present-day  Maiden  was  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Ingles,  whom  the  Shaw- 
nees captured  during  a  raid  on  the  Drapers 
Meadow  settlement  In  Virginia  In  17S6. 
The  old  settlement  is  located  near  today's 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Young  Mary  Draper,  who  had  married 
William  Ingles  In  1750  in  the  first  wedding 
west  of  the  Alleghenles,  was  an  outdoors 
girl  In  the  best  frontier  fashion.  She  could 
ride  and  shoot,  cook  and  sew,  handle  an  ax 
or  trap  a  beaver.  The  Indians  took  her  and 
her  two  sons,  2  and  4,  and  her  sister-ln-law, 
Betty. 

Three  days  out  on  the  trail  leading  to  the 
Kanawha  Valley.  Mary  Ingles  gave  birth  to 
a  baby  daughter.  She  was  23  at  the  time. 
The  raiding  party  and  their  captives  traveled 
along  the  Bluestone  River,  across  Flat  Top 
Mountain,  down  Paint  Creek,  and  across  the 
Kanawha,  making  their  way  up  the  north 
side  to  the  salt  lick. 

There  the  Indians  put  their  captives  to 
work  boiling  brine  while  they  rested  and 
hunted.  The  Indians  used  a  hollowed  out 
log  for  the  brine,  throwing  hot  rocks  Into 
It  to  aid  Its  evaporation.  Mrs.  Ingles  learned 
her  salt-making  from  her  captives,  helped 
cure  their  meat,  and  was  taken  on  down- 
river to  Cincinnati  before  making  her  escape 
and  walking  her  way  back  to  Virginia  amid 
terrible  hardships.  (She  left  behind  her 
daughter  and  was  separated  from  her  sons, 
one  of  whom,  however,  was  recovered  from 
the  IndlEins  later). 

Later  one  of  her  grandsons.  Dr.  John  P. 
Hale,  operated  the  largest  furnace  for  salt- 
making  In  the  valley  at  Snow  Hill  and  built 
a  fleet  of  steamboats  to  carry  salt  to  the 
packinghouses  of  Cincinnati  In  the  mld- 
1800's. 

In  1797  Ellsha  Brooks  opened  the  first 
commercial  salt  operation  In  the  Kanawha 
Valley,  leasing  the  salt  marsh  from  Its  new 
owner,  Joseph  Ruffner,  a  farmer  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  In  Virginia,  who  had 
moved  here  In  1794  to  settle  and  make  salt. 
Brooks  used  hollowed-out  logs,  called  gums, 
and  sunk  them  Into  the  ground  in  order  to 
obtain  his  brine.  He  was  able  to  make  150 
pounds  of  salt  a  day  by  this  method,  selling 
It  for  8  to  10  cents  a  pound. 

A  few  years  later  Ruffner,  on  his  death 
bed,  urged  his  sons  to  begin  making  salt. 
They  did  so,  first  using  a  hollowed-out  syca- 
more tree,  4  feet  In  diameter,  and  sinking 
it  over  a  stispected  source  of  brine.  Their 
efforts  proved  discouraging,  however^  and 
they  moved  It  several  times.  When  they 
finally  obtained  brine,  it  was  not  saline 
enough  In  content  to  make  their  efforts 
worthwhile. 

The  Ruffner  boys  then  drilled  deeper  and 
deeper  with  the  crude  tools  of  frontier  dasrs 
and  In  1808.  at  the  depth  of  40  feet,  they 
broke  through  a  fissure  of  rock  that  yielded 
a  strong  flow  of  brine.  From  these  pioneer- 
ing efforts,  they  were  able  to  make  a  bushel 
of  salt  from  200  gaUons  of  brine.  Ellsha 
Brooks  had  needed  500  gallons  of  brine  for 
a    bushel,   so   progress  was   being   made. 

One  of  the  Ruffner  brothers,  Tobias,  sus- 
pected that  there  was  a  great  saline  reservoir 
of  salt  underneath  the  rocks  below  the  val- 
ley. He  drilled  even  deeper  despite  the 
laughter  ot  crtUcs  and.  at  410  feet  struck 
an  artesian  stream  from  which  spouted  clear, 
sparkling  iM^ne.  Now  a  bushel  of  salt  could 
be  made  from  45  gallons  of  brine. 


Furnaces  and  evaporating  metliods  im- 
proved as  weU  as  materials  which  went  into 
tubing  for  wells.  The  RuSnen  had  started 
out  with  wood,  then  tin,  copper.  Iron  and 
later  steel.  Everyone  along  the  river  be- 
gan drilling  for  salt  and  the  industry  soon 
attracted  tinsmiths,  barrelmakers,  black- 
smiths, wagonmakers  and  the  like.  Maiden, 
first  known  as  Ruffner's  Salt  Works,  later  as 
Saltsborough,  Terra  Sails  and  Kanawha 
Salines,  was  the  city  of  the  valley  in  those 
days  and  outshone  Charleston  in  its  progres- 
slveness  for  years. 

Some  of  the  finer  old  homes  of  the  valley 
now  grace  Ite  quiet,  shaded  streets  where 
once  the  salt  barons  lived. 

The  Kanawha  Valley  salt  operators,  who 
had  forged  one  of  the  three  largest  salt 
manufacturing  centers  In  the  young  United 
States,  by  now  were  firmly  In  business.  By 
1817  there  were  52  furnaces  handling  brine 
from  20  wells  and  producing  700,000  bushels 
of  salt  a  year.  Production  was  beginning  to 
run  ahead  of  demand  the  price  fell  from  10 
cents  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

This  led.  In  1818,  to  what  U  believed  to 
be  the  first  Industrial  tnist  in  America.  The 
salt-makers  formed  one  company — the  Kana- 
wha Salt  Co. — to  protect  themselves  against 
market  fluctuations  by  restricting  the  manu- 
facture of  salt.  Each  of  the  12  subscribers 
signed  a  bond  for  850,000  to  be  forfeited  If  he 
violated  any  of  the  trust's  agreements. 

This  worked  well  for  16  years  before  poor 
management  and  court  litigation  ended  it. 

The  golden  years  of  Kanawha  salt  pro- 
duction ran  from  1842  to  1855  when  the  val- 
ley hummed  with  activity,  steamboats  and 
barges  making  regular  runs  with  salt  and 
passengers  for  Cincinnati,  then  the  center  of 
meat  packing  in  the  United  States.  The 
peak  production  year  was  1846  when  the  salt 
makers  produced  3.224.786  bushels. 

Later,  Chicago  replaced  Cincinnati  as  the 
meat  packing  center  of  the  country  and 
cheaper  Michigan  salt  won  the  market  from 
Kanawha,  leading  to  the  decline  of  the  in- 
dustry here. 
But  salt  was  not  through. 
Shortly  before  America  entered  World  War 
I,  the  Warner-Kllpsteln  Co.  chose  the 
Kanawha  Valley  to  locate  because  of  the 
availability  of  brine,  coal,  natural  gas,  labor, 
and  transportation  facilities.  The  war  had 
cut  off  supplies  of  chlorine  and  alkalis  from 
Germany  and  Warner-Kllpsteln  began  mak- 
ing chlorine  and  caustic  soda  from  the  val- 
ley's brine  underiylng  Its  plant  In  South 
Charleston. 

The  Westvaco  Chlorine  Products  Corp. 
succeeded  the  Warner-Kllpsteln  Co.  and  by 
the  end  of  the  1920'6  had  become  the  largest 
chlorine  producing  plant  In  the  world, 
getting  Its  supplies  of  brine  from  17  wells 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  1,800  feet,  most  of  them 
on  the  company's  plant  property.  It  also 
produced  other  Important  salt  byproducts: 
carbon  disulfide,  carbon  tetrachloride,  grain 
and  sou  funUganU,  fluids  for  fire  extinguish- 
ers,  ammonia,  liquid  caustic  soda,  and 
potash,  bromine,  and  other  products  now 
shipped  by  the  ton  to  other  manufacturers. 
During  the  chemical  Industry  expansion 
of  the  mid-twenties.  Carbide  Si  Carbon 
Corp.  took  up  a  site  adjoining  the  Westvaco 
plant  to  be  near  a  source  of  chlorine  to  use 
In  making  Its  glycol  antifreeze  for  a  product 
everyone  knows  today  by  the  name  of  "Pres- 
tone." 

But  there  came  a  period  In  the  history  of 
the  South  Charleston  plant,  now  operated 
by  PMC,  that  It  operated  at  a  severe  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  In  comparison  with 
newer  plants  located  near  salt  beds  of 
greater  salinity.  This  forced  FMC  to  find 
a  more  economical  source  of  brine  for  chlo- 
rine production  and.  fortunately  for  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  it  did  «o  without  leaving 
West  Virginia. 

On  Bens  Run  in  Tyler  County.  PMC  drilled 
wells  Into  the  southem-moet  edge  of  the 
great  bed  of  rock  salt  which  underlies  sev- 
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end  SUtM  and  began  extracting  a  biine 
whicb  waa  higher  In  eallne  content — 26  per- 
cent agalnat  8J  percent  for  local  brine.  The 
Bena  Run  brine  la  tranaported  by  barge  to 
the  South  Charleston  plant  without  great 
economic  handicap  and  enabled  FMC  to  com- 
pletely modernize   Ita  facllltlea  there. 

During  the  1960'8  450  new  Hooker  cella 
were  Installed  for  the  decomposition  of 
brine,  each  of  which  has  a  capacity  of  1  ton 
of  chlorine  a  day.  Although  the  plant  la 
located  177  river  miles  from  lU  source  of  salt 
supply,  this  presents  little  trouble  as  the 
TUC  InstallaUon  la  a  uniquely  Integrated, 
diversified,  and  versatile  operation. 

Salt  to  the  pioneers  was  a  necessary  item 
to  sustain  life.  Today,  to  most  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  pioneers.  It  Is  a  welcome 
table  seasoning.  To  a  giant  chemical  plant 
which  gives  employment  to  thousands  and 
pours  minions  of  dollars  Into  the  local  econ- 
omy. It  la  the  muscle  that  lends  strength  to 
the  Industry. 

The  Indians  were  first  to  find  It  valuable 
but  certainly  not  the  last. 


SS.  Cyril  and  Methodias  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PSIfNSTI.VANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Oov- 
emor  of  Pennsylvania.  William  W. 
Scranton,  ofBcially  proclaimed  the  week 
of  July  1  to  7  as  the  SS.  Cyril  and  Meth- 
odius Week,  in  honor  of  these  two  patron 
saints  of  the  Slavonic  and  Slovak  peoples. 

Many  societies  and  churches  through- 
out our  Nation  are  dedicated  to  these  two 
great  apostles.  During  the  month  of 
July,  they  wll  Ibe  honored  in  all  the  cities 
and  towns  where  Slavonic  and  Slovak 
citizens  reside.  In  my  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Luzerne  County,  the  Slovaks 
met  on  July  4  to  observe  American  Slo- 
vak Day.  It  was  the  41st  time  such  a  day 
has  been  observed  in  Luzerne  County. 
On  July  11  the  Slovaks  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania will  meet  for  their  40th  annual 
Slovak  Day  at  Kennywood  Park.  The 
Most  Reverend  Bishop  John  J.  Wright. 
D.D.,  will  celebrate  mass  and  be  the 
principal  speaker. 

SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  had  as  their 
predecessors  many  missionaries  from 
Ireland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka,  which  de- 
scribes In  some  detail  the  historical  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  Slovakia  when 
the  Irish  missionaries  and  the  Slovak 
saints  carried  on  their  distinguished 
work,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD.  Mr.  Sciranka-  is  a  distinguished 
American  Slovak  journalist  and  a  native 
of  Pittsburgh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Irish    Monks — Pridecessoes    ot    SS.    Cran. 

Am  MiTHODrns  n*  Slovakia 

(By  John  C.  Sclran^) 

On  July  7,  1963.  the  Slovaks  in  particular 
and  the  Slaves  in  general  will  observe  the 
11th  centenary  of  the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  to  the  present  Slovakia.  They 
•re  being  honored  by  all  their  admirers  and 


His  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman,  Invited 
Most  Rev.  Andrew  O.  Qrutka,  bishop,  Gary 
Ind.,  who  is  an  American  of  Slovak  descent, 
to  preach  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City,  where  on  June  23,  1963.  tribute 
was  also  paid  to  the  Irtah  monks,  who  were 
predecessors  of  these  two  apostles  In  what  is 
known  now  as  Slovakia. 

We  learn  from  history  that  200  years  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to 
Slovakia,  the  following  historical  events  took 
place:  St.  Boniface,  previously  known  as 
Winifred,  was  born  at  Devonshire,  England, 
in  680  A.D.  At  the  age  of  7  he  was  brought 
to  the  monastery  and  educated  there.  Later 
he  visited  Rome  on  two  occasions.  During 
the  first  visit  he  received  from  the  Pope  the 
authorlzaUon  to  christianize  Germany.  Pur- 
suing in  his  missionary  work,  he  Initiated 
and  organized  foundations  of  eight  bish- 
oprics: Regensburg,  Passau,  PreLslng,  Salz- 
burg. Erfurt,  Wurzburg,  Baraburg  and  later 
Blchstadt. 

When  Boniface  became  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  he  trained  his  own  monks  and  Invited 
from  Ireland  and  England  additional  monks 
and  nuns.  Some  of  them  became  his  suc- 
cessors. He  is  the  founder  of  the  monastery 
at  Pulda,  where  some  monks  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  found  refuge. 

Two  of  the  Irish  monks  became  bishops  of 
Salzburg.  First  was  the  Irish  Abbot  of  Salz- 
burg. He  was  succeded  by  Fergal  (Latinized: 
VlrglUus — known  also  Aethlcxis  Ister — the 
Danube  philosopher).  Fergal  had  disputes 
with  Boniface,  but  was  cleared  In  Rome. 
Prior  to  Fergal  the  Salzburg  dloceee  was  run 
by  the  Abbot  In  a  Celtic  fashion. 

For  the  Slovaks  it  U  of  great  Importance 
that  Slavs  lived  In  the  Salzburg  and  Passau 
provinces.  Two  hundred  years  later  when  St. 
Methodius  was  elevated  on  his  second  trip 
to  Rome  Archbishop  of  Syrmia  (Sirmium  In 
Pannonla)  his  archdiocese  spread  between 
the  Rivers  Raabe — Drave  and  Save  and  In- 
cluded parts  of  the  provinces  of  Salzburg  and 
Passau.  Thus  the  enemnltles  and  persecu- 
tion followed  by  the  clergy  and  by  Karloman 
and  Arnulf.  Salzburg  Is  known  In  Slovak 
and  Slav  history  as  Solnohrad. 

It  is  an  undisputed  historical  fact  that 
the  Slovaks  new  about  Christianity  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
(863  AD.).  They  knew  and  heard  about  It 
from  Roman  soldiers  stationed  In  the  gar- 
risons along  the  Danube  River,  especially  the 
famous  Devln  (Theben)  near  Bratislava. 
The  Slovaks  knew  about  the  life  and  mission 
of  St.  Emeram,  who  was  born  In  the  seventh 
century  In  the  city  of  Poitou  in  Aqultanla  a 
Roman  province  in  Gaul.  It  was  a  Slovak 
ruler.  Prlblna,  who  dedicated  the  first  Chris- 
tian church  to  St.  ESneram's  honor  and 
memory.  30  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  SS. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  (830  A.D.)  and  almost 
2(X)  years  after  St.  Emeram  arrived  in  Reg- 
ensburg. Bavaria,  a  distance  of  some  300 
miles  from  Nltra.  Of  great  Interest  la  also 
the  fact  and  the  story,  that  Irish  monks  have 
labored  in  the  lands  of  Great  Moravia  and 
Panonla  from  Bavaria.  They  also  preached 
Chlstianlty  with  great  zeal  already  in  the 
seventh  century. 

"History  of  Nations,"  page  70,  states  that 
"Pippin,  like  all  the  French  rulers  after  him, 
untU  the  Revolution  of  1789  perceived  the 
advantage  of  having  the  Church  on  his  side. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century 
several  ChrlsUan  missionaries,  principally 
Irish,  tiad  begun  their  labors  among  the 
Alemanl  and  the  Bavarains,  but  the  greater 
part  of  these  people,  with  all  Thurlnglans, 
Saxons,  and  Frisians  were  still  worshippers 
of  the  old  pagan  gods.  Pippin  saw  that 
through  the  Church  these  Germans  might  be 
civilized  and  become  accustomed  to  author- 
ity and  obedience.  He  therefore  lent  his  aid 
to  the  monks,  and  aU  the  southern  part  of 
Germany  became  Christian  in  a  few  years. 
Force  was  employed  aa  well  as  persuasion; 
but  at  that  time  the  end  was  considered  to 
sanction  any  means." 


And  on  page  72  In  the  same  •'History  ot 
Nations"  we  read  that  "The  work  of  conver- 
sion, encouraged  by  Pippin  of  Herlatal  as  a 
political  mreasure,  was  still  continued  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  mlsslon- 
arlea,  and  In  the  beginning  of  the  eight  cen- 
tury It  received  a  powerful  impulse  from  a 
new  apostle,  a  man  of  singular  abUity  and 
courage.  He  was  a  Saxon  erf  England,  born 
In  Devonshire  in  the  year  680.  and  Winifred 
by  name."  He  was  educated  In  a  monastery, 
went  to  Rome  and  offered  his  ability  to  the 
Pope  and  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the 
Christianizing  of  central  Germany.  It  is  re- 
lated that  at  Gelsmar.  in  the  land  of  the 
Hessians,  he  cut  down  with  his  own  hands 
an  aged  oak  tree  dedicated  to  pagan  god 
Thor.  On  second  visit  to  Rome  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  as  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence  and  ordered  to  take  on  the  name  of 
Boniface  (Benefactor).  The  spot  where  he 
built  his  first  Christian  church  Is  about  12 
miles  from  Ootha.  at  a  foot  of  the  Thur- 
inglan  Mountains,  is  marked  by  a  colossal 
candlestick  of  granite,  surmounted  by  a 
golden  fiame.  In  755  he  undertook  a  mission 
to  Friesland,  where  he  failed  as  a  young 
monk.  He  was  slain  by  a  fierce  pagan  and 
died  as  a  martyr  and  was  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  Saints. 

During  that  period  attempts  were  made  to 
Christianize  the  Slovaks.  The  Irish  monks 
labored  in  Slovakia  but  not  knowing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  well,  they  did  not  make 
success  in  their  mission. 

The  conversion  of  the  people  of  the  King- 
dom of  Great  Moravia,  whose  Slovak  rulers — 
Prlblna,  built  a  first  Christian  church  and 
Rastlslav  invited  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
from  Constantinople's  emperor.  Michael  m. 
to  come  to  the  country,  accomplished  this 
huge  task  for  they  mastered  the  language  of 
the  people. 

If  we  aline  the  missionary  work  these  two 
saints  have  done  in  the  form  of  historical 
dates,  the  picture  looks  about  like  this: 

Year  860:  St.  Methodius  brought  the  con- 
version of  King  Bogoris  and  the  Bulgarians. 

Year  863:  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius  arrived 
In  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Moravia  and  se- 
cured the  conversion  of  the  Slovaks. 

Year  868.  The  Slav  apostles  came  to  Rcxne, 
where  Poiie  Hadrian  elevated  them  to  the 
rank  of  bishops  and  approved  the  Slavonic 
liturgy. 

Year  869:  In  February  St.  CyrU  died  in 
Rome  and  was  buried  in  the  St.  Clement's 
Basilica. 

St.  Methodius  returned  to  Great  Moravia 
and  finds  that  Ruler  Rastlslav  passed  away 
also.  On  his  return  from  Rome  St.  Meth- 
odius stopped  and  spent  some  time  at  the 
court  of  Prince  Kocel.  ruler  of  Pannonla. 

According  to  the  Annals  in  Fulda.  St. 
Methodius  was  viciously  persecuted  by  Ger- 
man rulers  and  clergy.  He  was  shut  up  In 
a  monastery  and  lost  his  eyesight. 

Year  874:  St  Methodius  remained  a  loving 
servant  of  God  and  baptized  the  Prince  of 
Bohemia,  BonBlvoi.  who  built  and  dedicated 
the  first  Christian  church  of  Bohemia  to  the 
honor  and  memory  of  St.  Clement,  whose 
body  SS.  Cjrrll  and  Methodius,  with  the  help 
and  assistance  of  a  Jewish  leader  Cohen 
(Khagan),  they  brought  to  Constantinople. 

Year  966:  Prince  Borzlvoi's  great-grand- 
daughter, Dubravka,  daughter  of  Boleslav, 
brother  of  St.  Vaclav  (St.  Wenceslaus)  mar- 
ried the  prince  of  Poles,  Mleczyslav  and 
brought  about  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
of  Poland. 

This  is  a  general  picture  of  the  historical 
influence  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  There 
axe  many  comments  about  them  In  the  his- 
tory and  Uteratxu-e  of  many  nations,  but  the 
most  appropriate  comment  ever  written  to 
the  story  of  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius  U  in 
the  "History  of  NaUons."  by  Collier,  Vol. 
XVn,  page  34,  where  It  states: 

"The  Slavs  of  the  Western  Rite  have  by 
no   means  fcM-gotten   the  great   apostles  of 


their  race:  their  millennlura  was  celebrated 
in  1863  with  imposing  solemnity,  and  they 
are  stiU  considered  the  represenUtlvee  of 
that  liturgy  and  religious  unity  of  the  Slavs 
which  U  the  dream  oT  many.  CyrU  and 
Methodius  deserve  a  far  higher  place  in  re- 
ligious history  than  has  hitherto  been  as- 
signed to  them.  Their  knowledge,  their  zeal 
for  the  Gospel,  their  indomiuble  perse- 
verance, have  nothing  to  fear  from  compari- 
son  with   the   apostles  of   Germany." 

Summarizing  the  material  and  research 
was  made  with  a  cooperation  of  a  close 
friend,  John  P.  Hanak.  The  facts  remain 
true  that  from  that  day  to  this  the  language 
of  the  CyrUllc  Scriptures  has  remained  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Serbians  and  the  Russians.  The  modern 
dialects  have  not  so  far  deviated  from  it,  but 
it  U  stUl  easily  understood  by  all  families 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  and  especially  by  the 
Slovaks,  since  the  Slovak  language  is  In  the 
linguistic  circles  considered  as  the  key  to  all 
Slavonic  languages. 

Just  like  the  language  played  a  dominant 
role  in  conversion  of  our  ancestors  11  cen- 
turies ago,  it  will  play  again  when  it  wlU 
be  necessary  for  missonarles  who  speak  it  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ  In  Slovakia,  now 
under  Communist  rule. 


Set  Up  the  Service  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  9.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  proposal  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps,  patterned  after  the 
oversea  Peace  Corps,  has  received  wide- 
spread and  bipartisan  support.  Malcolm 
Forbes,  the  distinguished  publisher  and 
editor  of  a  major  business  magazine,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  National  Service  Corps.  In  elo- 
quent terms,  he  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported it  as  an  idealistic  but  businesslike 
means  of  helping  the  needy,  the  sick, 
and  the  deprived.  Recently  he  wrote  an 
editorial  which  answers  some  of  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  this  proposal. 
As  the  editorial  so  aptly  states — 

Seldom  has  an  administration  measure 
provided  for  so  much  potential  good  by  so 
few  people  at  so  little  cost.  Tapping  and 
InteUlgently  directing  the  great  reservoir  of 
Idealism  and  patriotism  of  so  many  Ameri- 
cans in  such  a  potentially  productive  man- 
ner ought  to  be  warmly  supported. 

Always  an  articulate  spokesman,  Mr. 
Forbes  could  not  have  provided  a  better 
rebuttal  to  the  naysayers.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Set  Up  the  Service  Corps 

The  other  day,  at  their  invitation,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  House  and  later  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittees  holding  hearings  on 
the  administration's  proposed  National  Serv- 
ice Corps — a  sort  of  homefront  Peace  Corps. 
Forbes  had  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
measure  when  it  was  introduced. 

The  proposal  strikes  me  as  so  sound  that 


I  was  surprised  and  disappointed  to  leam  It 
faces  "tough  sledding"  on  Capitol  Hill.  As 
described  by  its  sponsors: 

"The  major  purpose  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  is  to  provide,  through 
the  dramatic  but  practical  example  set  by  a 
smaU  corps  of  volunteers,  the  means  of  call- 
ing up  the  talents  and  idealism  of  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  to  assist  the  32  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  socially  and  eco- 
nomically handicapped.  Beginning  with  a 
smaU  number  of  volunteers  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  projects,  the  National  Service  Corps 
would  work  with  deprived  groups  Including 
migrant  laborers,  American  Indians  and  ref- 
ugees. Other  fields  in  which  the  National 
Service  Corps  might  work  are  health,  mental 
health,  education  and  welfare  in  low  eco- 
nomic areas  and  in  correctional  institutions. 
Volunteers  would  be  provided  only  at  the 
request  of  public  or  private  agencies.  State 
and  local.  •  •  •  Corpsmen  wUl  receive  no 
salaries  as  such.  •  •  •  The  program  would 
start  with  150  to  300  men  and  women.  Grad- 
ually expanding  to  the  maximum  authorized 
enrollments,  the  corps  would  reach  1,000  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964  and  5,000  in  per- 
haps 3  years.  •  •  •  The  corps'  value  would 
extend  far  beyond  the  authorized  expendi- 
ture, in  that  it  would  stimulate  increased 
local  efforts  to  solve  community  problems. 
The  corpsmen  will  provide  manpower  for 
overburdened  local  organizations;  and  they 
will  encourage  and  inspire  local  volunteers 
to  do  similar  work.  The  goal  of  the  corps 
win  be,  by  the  efforts  of  a  few,  to  ignite  the 
energies  of  many." 

Prom  the  questions  directed  to  me  by  com- 
mittee members,   one  principal  Republican 
line  of  attack  on  the  measure  became  clear. 
Congressman  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  repeatedly  queried  me 
as  to  why  the  Federal  Government  had  any 
responsibility   or    business    in   any   of   these 
proposed  areas  other  than  perhaps  projects 
pertaining    to    migrant    labor    and    Indians. 
"Why  isn't  it  the  business  of  States  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing?"  he  wanted  to  know  as 
he  expressed  deep  suspicion  that  the  pro- 
posal would  result  in  new  and  unjustifiable 
expansion  of  Federal  activities,  interferences, 
and  payrolls.    Congressman  Robert  P.  Grif- 
fin,   Republican,    of   Michigan,    with    equal 
vigor  and  obviously  sincere  cynicism  pointed 
out  that  in  the  bill  itself  there  were  no  cri- 
teria enumerated  for  the  selection  of  corps- 
men,  nor  anything  specific  requiring  approval 
by  State  or  local  agencies  for  projects  in  areas 
and  activities  where  they  personally  operate. 
If  the  committee  chooses,  it  can,  of  course, 
remedy  such  specific  complaints  by  covering 
these  points  In  the  language  of  the  bUl.    Mr. 
FRELiNGHtJTSEN's  fundamental  reservation  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  answer  simply.    His 
argument  strikes  a  most  responsive  chord  in 
many.     Most   of   us.   Justifiably,   are   Indeed 
leery  of  ever-and-ever  extending,  expanding 
Federal  agencies  and  controls. 

However,  I  don't  think  that  argument  ap- 
plies with  validity  to  the  proposed  Service 
Corps.  Made  up  of  volunteers,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  wonderfully  successful  Peace  Corps, 
these  single  or  two  or  three  corpsmen  proj- 
ects would  only  be  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  and  work  in  cooperation  with  existing 
State  and  local  agencies  and  institutions.  If 
the  small  print  of  the  bUl  doesn't  provide  for 
this  as  outlined  by  itc  sponsors,  it  wouldn't 
be  diflScult  to  WTlte  such  language  into  the 
measure. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 


Apathy  and  hoetiUty  to  the  "Feds"  present 
the  great  obstacles.  I  hope  they  can  be 
overcome.  Seldom  has  an  administration 
measure  provided  for  so  much  potential 
good  by  so  few  people  at  so  lltUe  cost. 
Tapping  and  Intelligently  directing  the  great 
reservoir  of  idealism  and  patriotism  of  so 
many  Americans  in  such  a  potentially  pro- 
ductive manner  otaght  to  be  warmly  sup- 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Diego  Union  of  July  3 
1963: 

BouNTDTJL  GovniNMENT:  It  Gives,  Birr  It 
Also  Takes 
Paternalism  in  its  basic  sense  impUes  a 
father's  care  for  his  dependent  children,  a 
practice  to  be  commended.  The  same  prin- 
ciple, however,  extended  to  government, 
eventually  could  produce  generaUon  after 
generation  of  citizens  physically  adult  but 
mentally  clinging  forever  to  the  coattails 
of  a  bountiful  government. 

Webster  defines  paternalism,  when  used 
In  connection  with  government,  as:  "The 
principles  or  practices  of  a  government  that 
undertakes  to  supply  needs  or  regulate  con- 
duct of  the  governed  in  matters  affecting 
them  as  individuals  as  well  as  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  state  and  to  each  other,  on  the 
assumption  that  It  can  best  secure  their 
highest  welfare." 

We  hesitate  to  edit  Webster,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  the  word  "false"  should  be  inserted 
before  "assumption"  In  the  above  definition. 
The  administration's  complex  legislative 
program  Is  almost  wholly  based  on  the  erro- 
neous assumption  that  Americans  lack  the 
maturity  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Government,  therefore,  must  be  constant- 
ly on  hand  to  lead  its  children  through  the 
labyrinth  of  life,  else  we  would  perish  by  the 
wayside  in  abysmal  confusion. 

This  is  Indeed  a  strange  philosophy  In 
the  light  of  this  country's  history.  The  very 
founding  of  this  Nation  was  due  to  individ- 
ual enterprise,  the  system  that  gave  sub- 
stance to  what  once  was  only  man's  dream. 
Former  President  Eisenhower  is  convinced 
that  paternalistic  government,  as  practiced 
by  the  administration,  is  an  "insidious  en- 
croachment" on  individual  rights. 

Speaking  at  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  he  said:  "For  every 
right  I  shift  to  Government,  I  lose  some- 
thing of  my  individual  rights  and  opportu- 
nities. •  •  •  Bemused  by  glittering  Govern- 
ment pledges  to  relieve  us  of  sometimes  bur- 
densome responsibilities  for  self,  family,  and 
community,  and  bewitched  by  enticing  of. 
fers  of  unneeded  subsidy,  we  need  to  con- 
stantly rededicate  ourselves  to  liberty,  duty, 
and  democracy,  never  forgetting  self-re- 
straint." 

The  administration  is  stubbornly  deter- 
mined to  foist  more  and  more  paternalism 
upon  the  American  public  in  an  effort  to  con- 
centrate more  and  more  power  in  Central 
Government.  This  year,  for  example,  the 
outlay  for  Federal-State-local  projects  wUl 
total  about  $14  billion,  an  Increase  of  almost 
30  percent  in  1  year. 

But  the  fault  for  this  trend  does  not  be- 
long alone  to  Federal  Government.  Individ- 
ual citizens,  local  communities,  and  State 
governments  have  made  only  feeble  protesta 
against  encroachment  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  succinctly  summed  up  the 
problem:  "Does  self-government  for  me  mean 
sturdy  self-reliance — depending  upon  my- 
self for  all  those  things,  tangible  and  intan- 
gible, that  I  am  able,  without  Government 
interference,  to  provide  myself  and  my  fam- 
Uy? 
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"Or — would  I  rather  take  from  a  paternal- 
totlo  govermnent  eTery  poaslble  ImmedUt* 
advantage  It  can  gtre.  even  if  I  do  not  re«Uy 
need  It?" 


By  the  Nambert — Intefrate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  13,  1963.  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces  known  as  the  Gesell  Committee 
made  some  very  drastic  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  regard  to  the 
controversial  subject  of  integration  of  the 
races.  One  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  was  a  proposal 
that  military  base  commanders  be  re- 
quired to  engage  in  concerted  efforts  to 
force  integration  of  the  races  in  com- 
munity and  private  business  establish- 
ments off  the  military  reservations.  The 
report  reconunended  that  military  com- 
manders be  graded  on  the  fervor  which 
they  displayed  in  engaging  in  this  so- 
ciologicaj  exp>eriment  outside  the  sphere 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  also  on  the  con- 
crete results  obtained  by  their  inter- 
meddling In  community  smd  private  ac- 
tivities. In  addition,  the  report  goes  so 
far  as  to  recomiiend  that  military  bases 
be  closed  in  areas  where  base  conunand- 
ers  are  not  successful  in  forcing  desegre- 
gation and  integration  of  the  races. 

I  am  disturbed,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  recommendations  would  receive 
any  consideration  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  Jime  21,  1963,  the 
President  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  in  this  letter  he  in  ef- 
fect endorsed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Gesell  Committee.  He  told  the  Sec- 
retary to  review  the  recommendations 
and  to  report  on  them  within  30  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  extreme  recom- 
mendations have  already  met  with  deep 
concern  and  opposition  among  many 
persons  who  have  read  the  news  reports 
on  the  recommendations.  I  have  recent- 
ly read  three  outstanding  editorial  com- 
ments on  these  recommendations.  One 
of  the  editorials  is  entitled  "By  the 
Numbers — Integrate,"  and  Is  from  the 
Columbia  Record,  of  Columbia,  S.C . 
dated  Jime  27.  1963.  Another  is  entitled 
"Bringing  in  the  Troops"  and  was  print- 
ed In  the  News  and  Courier  of  Charles- 
ton. S.C,  dated  July  6,  1963;  and  the 
third  Is  entitled,  "Presidential  Directives 
Impose  Civil  Rights  Ideas  in  E^^ery 
Area."  and  was  printed  in  the  FVjrt  Lau- 
derdale News  on  Thursday.  Jxme  27, 1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  June  27, 
1963] 

BT    THX   NTTMBKKS — IMTEGSATK 

Colxunbla.  Charleston.  Siimter.  and  Myrtle 
Beach  might  not  have  to  wait  on  congres- 


sional dlspoeitlon  of  Negro  rlghU  legislation 
before  ma^king  up  their  minds  about  deseg- 
regating public  accommodations,  housing, 
and  schools.  President  Kennedy  has  decided 
to  iise  military  bases  as  a  blackjack  to  club 
these  cities  Into  submission. 

These  four  South  Carolina  communities 
face  the  choice  of  desegregating  or  losing 
Port  Jackson,  the  Naval  Base.  Shaw,  and 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Porce  Bases.  Unless  sub- 
stantial progress  Is  made  In  opening  public 
places,  apartments  and  homes  and  public 
schools  to  Negroes,  these  cities  might  have 
their  military  bases  closed. 

The  President  has  ordered  SecreUry  of 
Defense  McNamara  to  report  to  him  within 
30  days  on  action  taken  on  complaints  of 
discrimination  cited  by  a  special  committee. 
The  report  came  from  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Porces.  a  seven-man  group  chaired  by 
Gerhard  A  Gessell.  a  Washington  lawyer. 
Most  of  the  Committees  complaints  con- 
cerned off-base  discrimination  in  cities  near 
poets  and  stations. 

Mr.  Kennedy  dispatched  the  report  to 
McNamara  with  orders  to  report  within  a 
month  on  what  progress  has  been  made  In 
carrying  out  the  recommendations. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Defense  Chief  accom- 
panying the  report.  Mr.  Kennedy  said.  "Dis- 
criminatory practices  are  morally  wrong 
wherever  they  occur — they  are  especially  In- 
equitable and  iniquitous  when  they  Incon- 
venience and  embarrass  those  serving  In  the 
armed  services,  and  their  families. 

"Responsible  citizens  of  all  races  In  these 
communities  should  work  together  to  open 
up  public  accommodations  and  housing  for 
Negro  pjersonnel  and  their  dependents.  This 
effort  Is  required  by  the  Interests  of  our 
national  defense,  national  policy,  and  basic 
con-slderatlons  of  human  decency." 

What  does  the  report  say  the  armed  serv- 
ices should  do? 

In  the  first  place,  base  conunanders  (like 
those  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  naval  base,  and 
the  alrbase)  should  be  "given  more  explicit 
orders  and  more  detailed  directives"  to  op- 
pose off-base  discrimination  (meaning  Co- 
lumbia. Charleston.  Sumter,  and  Myrtle 
Beach) . 

The  energy  and  achlevemenU  of  local  base 
commanders  In  carrying  out  desegregation  of 
adjacent  communities  should  affect  the  offi- 
cer's career.  The  report  said  that  the  Penta- 
gon should  monitor  the  progress  of  the  local 
commander's  efforts,  and  his  "Initiative  and 
achievement"  should  affect  his  future  pro- 
motions. 

How  would  military  commanders  go  about 
achieving  Integration  of  the  nearby  commu- 
nities? The  report  suggesU  that  base  com- 
manders (In  a  "vigorous  new  program  of  ac- 
tion") shotild  sponsor  Interracial  communi- 
ties of  military  people  and  local  civilians. 
Legal  action  should  be  brought  against  pub- 
lic places  that  "discriminate  against  Ne- 
groes." Segregated  public  facilities  should 
be  declared  "off  limits"  for  soldiers. 

And  if  the  conununltles  do  not  respond 
and  Integrate  housing,  public  accommoda- 
tions, and  schools,  then  consideration  will 
be  given  to  closing  the  bases. 

(The  report  also  dealt  with  on-base  prac- 
tices, recommending  that  assignment  and 
promotion  patterns  stress  opportunities  for 
Negroes,  bxis  and  taxi  transportation  be  In- 
tegrated and  that  a  "failure  to  Invite  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Negro  girls  for  dances  and 
parties"  be  rectified.) 

The  use  of  defense  funds  and  the  Defense 
Establishment  to  achieve  the  President's  pur- 
pose may  startle  some  South  Carolinians. 
But  for  those  who've  been  aware  for  a  long 
time  that  the  Kennedys  have  employed  the 
defense  agency  and  Its  vatst  millions  as  a 
political  slush  fund  (witness  the  Donaldson 
Air  Porce  Base  travesty) .  the  action  comes 
as  no  stu'prlse. 

What    Is    particularly    disconcerting    and 


disheartening,  however.  Is  Mr.  Kennedy's  per- 
sistence in  calling  for  "local  cooperation" 
whUe  he  waves  the  Pederal  shillelagh. 

"Responsible  cltlaens  should  cooperate." 
he  says  and  adds,  "should  cooperate — or 
else." 

I  Prom  the  News  and  Courier.  Charleston, 
S.C.  July  fl.  1983 1 
Bringing  in  -rH*  Teoops 
In   ordering  base   commanders   to   permit 
their  men  to  take  part  In  race  demonstrations 
while  off  duty,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  opened  up  a  new  area  of  Incredible  dan- 
ger to  public  safety. 

Permission  to  demonstrate  may  be  read 
In  some  quarters  as  encouragement.  Here- 
tofore servicemen  were  not  allowed  to  Join 
marches  and  other  demonstrations  full  of 
political   and   social   dynamite. 

The  Armed  Porces  rightly  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  defense  of  the  country,  not  attacks 
on  customs  and  Institutions  or  promotion  of 
political  causes.  The  order  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  reported  by 
Charles  Bartlett.  a  Washington  newspaper- 
man who  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Mr.  Bartlett  says  the  order 
Instructs  commanders  to  allow  "Negro  mili- 
tary men  to  participate,  during  off-duty 
hours  and  In  mufti.  In  nonviolent  demon- 
strations which  are  being  staged  In  many 
southern  cities  near  Pederal  Installations. 
This   Is  a  reversal  of  a  previous  p>ollcy." 

As  we  see  It.  the  order  Is  merely  a  first  step 
If  Negro  military  men  are  to  be  permitted  to 
march — off  duty  and  In  civilian  clothes— 
the  time  will  come  when  the  race  designa- 
tion too  will  be  changed,  and  servicemen  of 
any  race  will  have  permlsalon  to  demonstrate. 
If  the  ranks  of  demonstrators  grow  thin 
from  weariness  of  "volunteers."  who  Is  to 
know  when  the  troops  receive  orders  to 
march?  In  or  out  of  uniform,  they  are  at  all 
times  In  military  service  and  subject  to 
orders  from  the  Department  of  Defense 

Secretary  Robert  McNamara  Is  listed  among 
the  founding  members  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  a 
branch  of  the  Pund  for  the  Republic.  This 
organization  has  been  a  breeding  ground  for 
ideas  on  how  to  remake  the  American  Re- 
public. The  order  releasing  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  airmen  from  military  discipline  to  dem- 
onstrate In  their  off  time  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  communities  where  they  are 
quartered  would  be  in  line  with  policies  of 
the  Pund  for  the  Republic.  Thus  Infection 
has  crept  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  by  direct  order 
from  the  Pentagon. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Bartlett  discloses 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  about  to 
give  proprietors  of  business  concerns  the 
choice  of  serving  all  customers,  or  being 
declared  off  limits  to  servicemen.  Hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  and  other  places  which 
cater  to  white  patrons  would  be  the  targets. 
Mr.  Bartletfs  article,  which  appeared 
July  4  on  page  1  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  contains  some  of  the  most  explosive 
material  we  have  yet  seen  come  out  of  Wash- 
ington. Such  notions,  carried  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  would  remove  control  of  troops 
from  their  commanders  and  turn  over  the 
military  forces  for  use  In  punitive  actions 
to  compel  public  compliance.  If  such  a 
policy  U  not  the  making  of  a  police  state. 
It  Is  the  next  thing  to  It. 

(Prom  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News.  June  27. 

1903] 
Presidential  DniECTrvES  Impose  Civil  Rights 
Ideas  in  Evcrt  Arka 
President  Kennedy  has  issued  two  orders 
in  connection  with  Imposing  his  adminis- 
tration's Ideas  of  how  civil  rights  measures 
should  be  enforced  through  the  use  of  naked 
Pederal  power,  and  all  other  considerations 
be  hanged. 
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One  directive  was  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  Instructing  him  to  report  his 
views  within  30  days  on  a  White  House  com- 
mittee recommendation  that  the  armed 
services  consider  shutting  down  military  In- 
stallations near  cities  or  localities  where 
racial  discrimination  Is  widespread. 

The  other  was  an  Executive  order  auth(M-lz- 
Ing  all  Pederal  Government  agencies  to  cut 
off  Federal  funds,  which  are  taxpayers' 
money,  from  any  federally  assisted  construc- 
tion project  where  discrimination  against 
Negroes  allegedly  Is  practiced. 

The  latter  Executive  edict  ties  In  with  an 
earlier  Presidential  directive  that  all  hous- 
ing construction  financed  through  Federal 
Housing  Authority  or  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion systems  be  open  to  Integration,  or  else. 

Obvloiisly.  the  Instructions  to  McNamara 
are  a  repeat  of  the  maneuver  that  broke 
the  buck  of  the  steel  price  Increase  a  year 
ago.  At  that  time,  the  weight  of  Pederal 
power  was  used  through  the  threat  to  cancel 
any  Oovernment  contracts  with  steel  firms 
that  raised  their  prices  against  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes. 

Since  virtually  every  major  steel  com- 
pany is  engaged  In  some  form  of  defense  or 
construction  work  for  the  Government,  each 
one  faced  costly  cancellation  of  contracts 
and  they  knuckled  under. 

And  now.  possibly  recalling  the  effective- 
ness of  his  angry  action  as  a  one-man  price 
control  agency,  the  President  Is  prepared  to 
repeat  the  procedures  to  Impose  his  personal 
Interpretation  of  Integration  grotmd  rules 
upon  every  metropolitan  area  In  the  Nation. 
Insofar  as  the  defense  installations  Eu-e  con- 
cerned, and  upon  a  vast  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy In  most  every  corner  of  the  Nation. 
Insofar  as  the  Executive  order  on  construc- 
tion Is  concerned. 

Each  of  these  Instructions  Is  shocking  in 
that  they  Invade  the  private  realms  of  the 
economy  and  also  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  two  erf  the  administration's  civil  rights 
proposals  that  are  headed  for  stiff  opposi- 
tion in  the  Congress. 

Carried  out.  the  Executive  orders  txirn  Into 
an  accomplished  fact  the  intentions  of  the 
administration's  support  for  legislation  for 
a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
and  for  punitive  action  against  businesses 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce  that  do  not 
comply  with  Pederal  standards  of  Integra- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  President's  actions  cast  upon 
these  bills  the  light  of  political  opportunism 
and  Imply  that  their  main  purpoee  Is  to 
expose  to  the  pressures  of  masslye  Negro 
demonstrations  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  seek  to  preserve  the  few  remaining 
rights  of  the  American  private  business 
sector. 

But  as  shocking  as  both  new  orders  are. 
the  threat  to  close  dovim  the  military  instal- 
lations is  by  Itself  utterly  frightening  be- 
cause it  Indicates  that  the  American  defense 
system  can  be  manipulated — yes.  toyed 
with — according  to  Presidential  whim  or 
angered  vengeance. 

What  this  order  would  mean  is  that  re- 
gardless of  the  monetary  cost,  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  the  local  economy  and  regard- 
less of  the  resulting  weakening  of  the  do- 
mestic defense  operations,  the  President  ap- 
parently Is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  security  of 
entire  population  centers  If  they  are  accused 
of  "widespread  discrimination."  whatever 
that  definition  may  be. 

This  order  Is  so  rash  that  we  seriously 
wonder  If  the  President  was  aware  of  all  of 
Us  ramifications  when  he  sent  the  directive 
to  his  Defense  Secretary.  If  he  were  not. 
this  Is  a  new  high  In  Irresponsibility  as  Chief 
Executive  and  Commander  In  Chief  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Porces.  If  he  were  cognizant  of 
its  full  meaning,  then  his  action  was  a  new 
low  lu  callous  use  of  Presidential  powers. 

Tampa,  for  example,  may  be  accused  of 
"wldefipread   discrimination"    because    there 


are  Negro  demonstrations  in  that  city. 
Under  the  President's  directive.  MacDUl  Air 
Force  Base  there  oould  be  closed  and  the 
Nation  would  lose  the  advantages  of  Stra- 
tegic Air  Force  bombers  operating  from 
there,  close  to  Cuba. 

The  same  would  be  true  for  the  radar 
picket  planes  stationed  at  Orlando's  McCoy 
Air  Force  Base;  for  the  fighter  protection  at 
Patrick  Air  Force  Base  at  Cape  Canaveral; 
for  bombers  at  Homestead  Air  Porce  Base 
south  of  Miami;  the  Navy  Installations  at 
Key  West  and  at  Jacksonville;  all  the  work 
at  Eglln  Air  Proving  Grounds  at  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  and  fighter  trailnlng  at  Tyndall  Air 
Porce  Base  at  Panama  City. 

In  fact,  the  entire  southeastern  sector  of 
the  North  American  Defense  Command 
could  be  disrupted  because  its  headquarters 
are  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  And  the  list  goes 
on  and  on.  Then  there's  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  form  of  actual  discrimi- 
nation in  northern  metropolitan  centers  that 
are  ringed  by  defense  missile  installations, 
Including  the  President's  own  Boston,  where 
thousands  of  Negro  children  played  hocdcey 
Just  recently,  protesting  alleged  discrimina- 
tion in  the  schools. 

We  find  It  difficult  to  believe  such  an  order 
can  be  carried  out,  and  we  sincerely  hope  It 
Isn't.  In  that  case,  It  should  not  be  sum- 
marily forgotten,  however,  for  It  Illustrates 
clearly  that  a  strong  Federal  Government 
considers  Its  best  weaf>on  against  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  the  people's  own  money,  dis- 
guised as  Federal  handouts. 

William  A.  MxnjfN. 


Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  Settled  in  1714 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  yiboinia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  history  of  Ohio  County, 
W.  Va.,  Is  told  in  the  Charleston  (W, 
Va.)  Gazette-Mail  issue  of  June  16, 
1963.  The  region  was  originally  settled 
by  German  colonists  in  1714,  but  was 
actually  mapped  out  as  a  county  shortly 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C.)    Gazette-Mall, 
June  16,  1963] 

Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  Settled  xn   1714 

Ohio  County,  one  of  the  oldest  In  the 
State,  was  formed  4  months  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  A 
brief  account  of  the  beginning  of  Ohio 
County  before  1776  shows  the  gradual  devel- 
opment and  the  historic  Importance  of  the 
background  of  the  first  county  of  the  State. 
It  was  originally  a  pcu-t  of  Spotsylvania 
County.  Va.,  and  the  territory  was  settled  by 
German  colonists  In  1714.  Later  subdivi- 
sions were  made  as  follows:  In  1734  Orange 
County.  Va..  was  formed,  and  this  comprised 
the  whole  of  the  Colony  of  western  Virginia; 
In  1738  Frederick  and  Augusta  Counties  were 
formed  from  Orange  Coimty;  and  in  October 
1776  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed 
an  act  to  ascertain  the  county  of  Augusta 
and  the  district  of  West  Augusta.  The  area 
of  West  Augusta  appears  to  have  been  evolved 
rather  than  created  by  law.    This  particular 


territory  Included  all  of  the  lands  of  old 
Virginia  from  the  Blue  Ridge  west,  with  the 
southern  boundary  extending  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Ohio  County  was  one  of  the  three  original 
counties  formed  from  West  Augusta  County 
In  October  1776.  This  act  passed  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia  divided  the  ter- 
ritory Into  three  distinct  counties;  Ohio 
which  Included  the  entire  section  known  as 
the  Panhandle,  Monongalia  and  Yohoganla. 
The  greater  part  of  Yohoganla  County  fell 
within  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
the  boundary  line  between  that  State  and 
Virginia  was  established,  the  residue  was  by 
the  act  of  1785.  added  to  Ohio  County,  and 
Yohoganla  County  became  extinct. 

The  original  area  of  Ohio  County  was  1,432 
square  miles  which  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  a  length  of  12  miles  and  a  width  of  15 
miles.  The  decrease  In  area  was  due  to  the 
formation  of  new  counties  out  of  its  original 
territory.  Brooke.  Hancock,  Marshall,  Tyler, 
and  Wetzel  Counties  were  all  formed  from 
Ohio  County.  Only  Brooke  and  Hancock 
Counties  have  smaller  land  areas,  and  Ohio 
County  formerly  one  of  the  largest  now 
ranks  fifty-third  In  the  State  with  Its  pres- 
ent 109  square  miles.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  Ohio  County  could  not  have  been 
formed  after  West  Virginia  was  declared  a 
State,  for  the  Constitution  of  1863  says,  "na 
new  county  having  an  area  of  less  than  400 
square  miles  •   •    •  may  be  formed." 

It  was  named  for  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Indian  term  for  "beautiful  river,"  sometimes 
called  the  "great  river." 

Until  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia  in  1776  creating  Ohio  County  the 
formation  of  new  coxinties  seems  to  have 
grown  from  customs  rather  than  laws.  The 
passing  of  this  act  led  to  the  unification  of 
groups,  which  had  previously  been  small  or 
acted  independently. 

By  the  same  act  which  created  Ohio 
County,  provision  was  made  tor  a  meeting  of 
the  landowners  of  the  new  county  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  the  most  convenient 
place  for  holding  courts.  West  Liberty  was 
chosen  the  county  seat  and  remained  so 
from  1776-1797.  On  January  6,  1777,  electors 
met  at  the  house  of  E^eklell  De  Witt  and  the 
oath  of  Justice  of  peace  was  administered  to 
David  Shepherd.  Silas  Hedges,  William  Scott, 
and  James  Caldwell,  by  James  McMechen, 
Esq.  The  following  recommendations  were 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  that  he 
appoint  David  Shepherd.  Esq..  as  county  lieu- 
tenant, Silas  Hedges,  Esq.,  as  colonel,  and 
Mr.  David  McClure  as  major  of  the  mllltla. 
January  7,  1777  the  members  of  the  court 
designated  Zacharlah  Sprigg  and  Silas 
Hedges  to  contract  with  Abraham  Van  Metre 
"fcx-  not  less  than  2  acres  of  land  on  which 
to  erect  public  buildings." 

About  6  months  later,  June  2,  1778  the 
court  met  at  the  house  of  Andrew  Ramsey, 
and  the  courthouse  was  completed  sometime 
in  1779.  The  first  attorneys  were  admitted 
to  practice  November  2,  17'78.  George  Brent 
of  Ohio  County,  and  Philip  Pendleton  was 
appointed  the  commonwealth  attorneys.  In 
the  spring  of  1780  meetings  were  held  at  the 
home  of  Zacharlah  Sprigg  on  Short  Creek, 
Ohio  County. 

In  1797  there  was  considerable  agitation 
to  move  the  county  seat  to  Wheeling.  Rec- 
ords of  June  5.  1797  contain  the  following 
entry,  "Ordered  that  the  commissioners  who 
were  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  county  to 
erect  public  buildings  at  West  Liberty  be 
authorized  to  cancel  their  agreement  made 
with  Samuel  Beck,  and  that  they  do  desist 
from  further  prosecuting  said  building  until 
further  orders." 

The  court  wns  moved  to  Wheeling  Decem- 
ber 27.  1797.  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  which  "ordered  that  the  town 
of  Wheeling  be  henceforth  the  place  for  hold- 
ing courts  in  this  county." 
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t£a,j  7,  179a,  the  first  court  held  In  Wheel- 
ing WM  In  Smltk'i  House  which  wa«  run  by 
John  Gooding.  In  June  1798.  authorization 
was  given  to  erect  a  courthouae.  ]all.  stocks, 
whipping  poat  in  the  middle  ot  the  present 
10th  Street  (Madison).  Court  was  held  in 
this  small  building  about  30  feet  square  unUl 
March  17,  1836.  The  assembly  of  Virginia  at 
that  Ume  authorized  the  relocaUon  of  the 
courthouse  and  other  public  buildings  in 
Ohio  County,  and  purchased  two  lots  at  the 
southeast  comer  ot  12th  and  ChapUne 
Streets  for  a  new  courthouse  building.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  on  April  10.  1893.  and 
this  building  remained  the  official  courthouse 
of  Ohio  County  until  the  State  Capitol  was 
acquired  for  courthouse  purposes  in  1885 
The  seat  of  JxisUce  is  now  in  the  new  city- 
county  building  dedicated  January  30.  1960. 
This  building  is  built  on  the  same  site  as 
the  old  capltol  building  at  16th  and  ChapUne 
Streets,  and  for  a  little  over  a  century  and  a 
half  Wheeling  has  been  the  seat  of  Ohio 
County  and  the  court  of  Ohio  County. 

In  1872  Ohio  County  was  redistricted.  and 
under  the  new  consUtution  the  authorized 
governing  board  was  changed  from  a  board 
of  supervisors  to  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners.    The  powers  of  this  board  were 
increased  and  they  esUbllshed  the  following 
districts:  Clay.  Center.  Madison,  and  Union 
within  Wheeling's  corporation.     Washington 
and  Ritchie  each  were  partially  within  the 
city  limits.    Three  other  districts  outside  the 
city  limits  were  established:  Uberty.  Rich- 
land, and  Trladelphia  DlsUlcts.    The  present 
dlsUlcta   are   the   same   as   above,   the  only 
change  being  that  in  1920  when  the  Greater 
Wheeling   plan  was  adopted   the   suburban 
towns    of    Warwood.    Pulton.    Leatherwood. 
Woodsdale.  Bdgewood.  Pleasant   Valley,  and 
Elm  Grove  with  Intervening  and  contiguous 
territory  were  annexed  to   the  city  greatly 
extending  its  boundaries  and  population.    A 
quarter  of  a  century  later  parts  of  Richland 
and  Ritchie  districts  were  annexed   to  the 
city   proper   and   thereby    making    the   city 
proper    to    include    practically    all    of    Ohio 
County.     The  towns  outside  the  city  limits 
notable  of  mention  are  Clearvlew.  Trladel- 
phia and  West  Uberty. 

Historically  speaking.  Ohio  County  has  a 
long  and  notable  record  from  the  days  of 
border  warfare  to  the  present  atomic  age. 
Events  too  numeroxis  to  mention  took  place 
in  Ohio  County.  Some  of  the  most  out- 
standing being:  the  last  batUe  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  fought  at  Port  Henry,  the 
completion  of  the  National  Road  to  Wheel- 
ing, the  suspension  bridge,  the  coming  of  the 
B  &  O.  Railroad,  and  it  was  here  in  Ohio 
County  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
formed.  Mass  meetings  and  conventions 
held  in  the  city  of  Wheeling  1861-83  cul- 
minated in  the  formation  of  the  State  and 
the  inaugviration  of  Gov.  Arthur  I.  Boreman. 
Juneao.  1863. 

Wheeling  is  the  chief  city  of  northern  West 
Virginia,  and  Is  the  county  seat.    The  orig- 
inal site  was  settled  by  Ebenezer  Zane  and 
his    brothers    Silas    and    Jonathan    in    1769. 
The  county  is  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
counties  of  the  State,  and  the  manufacturing 
enterprises  are  diversified.     The  county  has 
many  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing 
purposes.     There   is    a  good   seam   of  coal, 
natural  gas.    The  shipping  facilities  are  con- 
venient and  the  extent  and  use  of  the  Ohio 
River  facilitate  this  very  much.     It  is  con- 
venient to  markets,  and  is  in  proximity  to 
the   supply   of  raw   materials.     It  also   has 
many    commercial    advantages,    and    Is    In- 
cluded in  the  metropolitan  area  which  in- 
cludes cities  and  towns  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.     Wheeling    and    Ohio    County    move 
forward  in  the  line  of  destiny  and  will  always 
b«  in  the  lead  both  Industrially  as  weU  as 
commercially.     Ohio  Cotmty,  the   result  of 
many    subdivisions    and    changes    has    re- 
mained to  be  one  of  the  leading  counties  of 
our  State. 


New  Hampshire  and  the  CtO  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or    NKW    HAMPSHIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.Julv9,1963 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poi-tion  of  the 
Journal  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of 
Representatives  for  Tuesday.  June  11. 
1963.  containing  an  address  entitled 
"New  Hampshire  and  the  Civil  War." 
delivered  to  the  house  by  Dr.  J.  Duane 
Squires. 

Dr.  Squires,  who  heads  the  depart- 
ment of  social  studies  at  Colby  Junior 
College,  in  New  London.  tiM.,  aoid  also 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Civil  War  Centennial  Commission, 
is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  his- 
tory of  my  State  and  the  valiant  par- 
ticipation by  New  Hampshire  regiments 
in  the  great  Civil  War.  This  address  by 
I>r.  Squires  is  dlstlnglshed  not  only  for 
its  contribution  to  our  store  of  historical 
knowledge,  but  also  for  its  application  to 
the  grave  problems  which  beset  us  as  a 
nation  united,  just  100  years  after  we 
were  torn  by  Internal  strife.  As  Dr. 
Squires  states  with  accuracy,  the  task  for 
wliich  men  died  then  is  not  yet  finished, 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
the  free  world. 

I  believe  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  public  will  find  this  excellent 
address  by  Dr.  Squires  well  worth 
reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Hampshikx  and  thk  Crvn.  Wa« 
One  hundred  years  ago  this  morning  the 
advance  unlU  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  were  on  the  march  north  from  Vir- 
ginia Into  Pennsylvania;  the  powerful  forces 
of  Gen.  U.  3.  Grant  were  surrounding  Vlcks- 
bvugs  m  Mississippi;  and  the  cavalry  of 
Gen.  John  H.  Morgan  of  Kentucky  were  In 
the  opening  stages  of  their  famoxis  raid  north 
of  the  Ohio  River.  Your  predecessors  in 
this  legislature  were  In  the  process  of  elect- 
ing Joseph  A.  GUmore  as  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  were  engaged  In  implement- 
ing the  flrst  national  draft  law,  as  passed 
by  Congress  In  March  1863. 

Today,  a  century  later,  we  are  Joining  the 
Nation  in  commemorating  the  acUons  and 
achievements  of  our  forefathers  a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  that  great  man,  whose  portrait 
hangs  behind  me.  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, once  said:  "It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this."  Por  the  twin 
objectives  were  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  National  Union,  and  the  se- 
cvu-lng  of  better  relations  among  the  races 
which  comprise  the  Nation.  In  the  noble 
words  of  Daniel  Webster,  whose  portrait  also 
graces  this  chamber,  "Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  forever,  one  and  Inseparable." 

What  part  did  our  beloved  State  play  In 
thU  mighty  conflict  between  1861  and  1865? 
Let  me  seek  to  answer  that  question  from 
three  perspectives.  First.  I  wish  to  consider 
the  military  contributions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  ClvU  War.  Second,  let  me 
suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  home 
front  served  the  fighting  men.  And,  in  the 
third  place,  permit  me  to  indicate  certain 
areas  in  which  New  Hampshire  contributed 


to  and  participated  in  the  larger  aspecU  of 
the  ClvU  War.  To  an  audience  like  this  It  is 
pertinent  to  observe  that  many  of  the  de- 
cisions and  actions  which  I  shaU  narrate  were 
made  In  this  very  building  In  which  we  now 
are.  by  the  then  legislature,  by  the  then 
Clovernors  and  their  council  members,  and 
by  the  other  high  officials  of  New  Hampshire 
between  1861  and  1865. 

Plrst.  then,  to  the  military  contributions 
of    this   State    to   the   Armed  Forces  of   the 
United  States  in  the  Civil  War.    When  that 
great  struggle  began  in  1861,  there  were  12 
local   military  companies   in    this  State.     A 
remnant  of  the  militia  system  of  the  earlier 
days,    these    volunteer    groups    had    a    total 
membership  of  760  men.     The  several  Gov- 
ernors  and  the   legislatures  during   the  en- 
suing 4   years  authorized   the  formation  of 
no  fewer  than   18  infantry   regiments,  each 
comprising   780   officers   and    men.     The   1st 
New  Hampshire,  enlisted  in  1861,  was  a  90- 
day    regiment.      The    regiments    nvunbered 
from   2   through    14   were   3-year   reglmenta. 
The  15th.  16th.  17th.  and  18th  were  9-month 
regiments.    As  you  walk  the  corridors  of  this 
building  you  will  see  at  least  16  portraits  on 
the  walls,  indicating  some  of  the  noted  offi- 
cers who  commanded  these  famous  regiments 
of  the  Civil  War.     Their  flags  ornament  the 
great    hall    downstairs,    and    their    achieve- 
ments  are  written  clearly   on  the  pages  of 
military  history. 

In  addition  to  these  18  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. New  Hampshire  furnished  4  com- 
panies of  cavalry,  3  companies  of  Berdan's 
Sharpshooters — some  prototypes  of  whom 
we  have  here  today — certain  artillery  units, 
and  many  volunteers  in  the  armed  forces 
of  our  sister  States.  More  than  3,000  New 
Hampshire  men  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
almost  400  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  You 
aU  are  aware  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
famous  U.S.  warship  built  at  Portsmouth  in 
1861  and  named  the  XJBS.  Kearsarge.  It  was 
the  flrst  of  a  long  line  of  Bhlpa  to  bear  that 
name,  the  most  recent  of  which  last  month 
picked  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  from  the 
waters  of  the  Paclflc  Ocean  following  his  22 
orbits  around  the  world.  You  are  aware, 
also,  that  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  built 
and  commissioned  the  first  battleship  ever 
to  be  called  the  Neu>  Hampshire,  launched 
in  1864.  We  all  may  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  U.S.  Air  Corps  in  our  entire 
history  was  founded  In  1861  by  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Randolph  In  this  State,  T.  S.  C. 
Lowe. 

By  the  Federal  census  of  1860  our  State's 
population  was  326.073.  All  in  all,  I  calcu- 
late that  more  than  33,000  different  men 
from  New  Hampshire  participated  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war.  As  you  veterans  of  more  recent 
conflicts  know,  when  any  government  puts 
upward  of  10  percent  of  its  whole  popula- 
tion into  uniform.  It  has  made  a  tremendous 
effort.  And  that  is  exactly  what  New  Hamp- 
shire did  between  1861  and  1865. 

Let  me  now  speak  briefly  about  certain 
ways  in  which  the  New  Hampshire  home 
front  aided  the  men  in  uniform.  I  begin 
with  a  comment  on  the  role  played  by  our 
State  in  the  U.S.  Sanitary  Commission.  This 
was  the  predecessor  of  the  Red  Cross,  since 
that  organization  had  not  yet  come  into 
existence.  Early  in  1864  the  U.S.  Sanitary 
Commission  fair  in  Manchester  netted  several 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  beneflcent  work 
of  this  group. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Sani- 
tary Commission,  the  State  legislature  au- 
thorized the  appointment  of  official  agents 
to  provide  and  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  New  Hampshire  who  were  scat- 
tered in  the  great  hospitals  throughout  the 
North.  Among  these  was  the  Webster  Hos- 
plUl  in  Manchester.  Just  a  100  years  ago 
next  month,  Ave  men  from  our  SUte  were 
sent  by  the  Governor  to  Gettysburg  to  aid 
the  suffering  soldiers  from  New  Hampshire 
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who  had  been  Injured  in  that  terrible  battle. 
Many  of  our  most  able  medical  men  volun- 
teered for  service  with  the  Armed  Forces. 
Among  these  were  Dr.  John  M.  Brown  of 
Hinsdale,  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell  of  Prancestown, 
Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  of  Gllmanton,  Dr.  George 
P.  French  of  Dover,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Adams  of 
Claremont.  You  all  know  the  wonderful 
work  of  such  New  Hampshire  nurses  as  Har- 
riet P.  Dame  of  Concord  and  Sarah  Low  of 
Dover. 

Supplementing  the  missions  of  mercy  per- 
formed by  doctors,  nurses,  and  similar  serv- 
ices were  the  efforts  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  to  assist  the  flghtlngmen  in 
other  ways.  Early  in  the  war  the  lawmakers 
In  Concord  gave  permission  to  the  towns  and 
cities  to  raise  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  men  in  the  armed  services.  The 
aggregate  payments  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  reached  almost  $2  million.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  when 
volunteers  were  less  numerous  than  they 
had  been  in  1861,  the  legislature  authorized 
the  payment  of  a  State  bounty  of  $100  for 
each  recruit,  and  permitted  the  towns  and 
cities  to  augment  this  with  additional 
amounts.  Still  another  legislative  service 
to  the  fighting  men  was  the  enactment  of 
the  flrst  absentee  voting  law  In  our  State's 
history.  Passed  by  the  legislature  on  August 
16,  1864,  this  law  permitted  men  In  uniform 
to  vote  by  absentee  ballot.  That  autumn 
more  than  2,700  such  New  Hampshire  votes 
were  cast.  Thus  a  modem  principle  was 
introduced  into  our  public  life. 

An  extremely  Important  contribution  of 
the  New  Hampwhire  home  front  to  the  men 
at  war  was  the  productive  output  of  the 
factories  and  farms  of  the  State.  From  oxor 
great  textile  mills  came  blankets,  cotton  and 
woolen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  some  ready-made 
clothing.  Prom  our  machine  shops  came  all 
manner  of  Items  for  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, ranging  from  locomotives  to  nails. 
Prom  the  farms  and  forests  of  New  Hamp- 
shire came  lumber,  meat,  and  grain.  Prom 
mines  and  quarries  came  granite,  mica,  and 
some  copper.  Truly  from  Coos  to  the  sea  the 
energetic  people  of  New  Hampshire,  alike  In 
the  town  and  In  the  country,  supplied  the 
sinews  of  war  to  the  armed  services. 

The  problem  of  prisoner  exchange  during 
the  ClvU  War  was  a  most  vexing  one.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  on  each  side  were 
captured  at  one  time  or  another  and  incar- 
cerated in  forlorn  prison  camps.  Ttie  only 
practical  way  for  release  from  these  camps, 
in  which  so  many  men  on  each  side  perished, 
was  prisoner  exchange.  It  might  interest 
you  in  this  chamber  to  note  that  the  legal 
cartel  by  which  this  exchange  was  made  pos- 
sible was  signed  in  1862  In  behalf  of  the 
United  Statts  by  MaJ.  Gen.  John  A.  Dix.  A 
native  of  Boscawen.  his  full-length  portrait 
hangs  only  a  few  feet  from  this  rostrum. 

Now,  In  the  third  place,  I  woiUd  like  to 
indicate  cerUln  ways  in  which  New  Hamp- 
shire contributed  to  and  participated  in  the 
larger  aspects  of  the  Civil  War.  It  cannot 
be  too  greatly  stressed  that  the  4  years  from 
1861  to  1866  were  among  the  most  vital  In 
American  history.  This  was  so,  not  alone 
because  of  events  on  the  battlefleld  and  on 
the  home  front,  but  also  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  enduring  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation.  Time  permits  me  to  summarize  only 
six  of  these. 

In  1862  UJ3.  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Introduced  a  blU  into  Congress  to 
create  a  national  award  for  valor  to  be  known 
as  the  Medal  of  Honor.  This  bill  was  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  later  that  siunmer,  and 
the  flrst  medals  were  soon  granted.  Pc«'  101 
years,  this  medal  has  been  esteemed  as  the 
highest  award  for  military  valor  In  the  gift 
of  the  United  States.  Twenty  New  Hamp- 
shire men  won  It  during  the  Civil  War.     Yon 
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and  I  may  be  proud  that  Henry  Wilson  was 
a  native  of  Parmlngton,  NJI.,  in  which  com- 
munity his  name  Is  still  an  honored  one. 

A  centxiry  ago  Congress  enacted  legislation 
which  produced  the  system  of  National 
Banks  as  we  know  them  today.  Prior  to  1863 
in  our  country  and  in  our  State  there  had 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  "national  bank." 
Banks  in  New  Hampshire  were  chartered  by 
the  legislature  in  a  manner  familiar  to  you 
all.  But  by  the  end  of  the  war  there  were 
14  of  the  new  national  banks  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  their  presence  in  our  banking 
system  has  been  continuous  ever  since. 

In  1863,  also.  Congress  passed  the  laws 
which  began  the  Paclflc  railroads.  These 
great  national  projects,  as  important  then 
as  the  Interstate  Highway  System  is  today. 
Included  In  the  beginning  the«C7nion  Pacific 
from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Northern  Paclflc,  from  Duluth  to  Seattle. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  observe  that  one 
of  the  principal  engineers  in  laying  out  the 
western  stretches  of  the  Union  Paclflc  was 
Samuel  S.  Montague,  a  native  of  Keene. 

In  1862,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Justin  S.  Morrill  of  our  sister  State  of  Ver- 
mont, Congress  enacted  one  of  the  most 
important  laws  in  its  entire  history.  This 
•  was  the  so-called  Land  Grant  College  Act.  by 
which  every  State  in  the  Union  was  author- 
ized to  establish  a  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  This  was  to  be  aided  by  a 
Federal  gr^nt  in  the  amount  of  30.000  acres 
of  public  land  for  every  member  which  that 
State  then  had  in  Congress.  The  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  promptly  accepted  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  and  in  1866  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  such  a  college  in 
this  State.  Originally  set  up  in  Hanover,  it 
was,  as  you  know,  later  moved  to  Durham, 
and  in  1923  by  permission  of  this  body  be- 
came the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  a  native  of  Cor- 
nish. N.H.,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College.  In  1861,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  Secretary  Chase  authorized  the 
stamping  of  the  famous  words,  "In  God  We 
Trust"  on  a  then  minted  coin,  the  2-cent 
piece.  Eventually  this  sentence  was  to 
appear  on  all  American  coins  and  on  our 
ciu-rency  as  well.  But  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  it  began  during  the  Civil  War. 

One  final  relationship  of  New  Hampshire 
to  the  enduring  accomplishments  of  our  Na- 
tion may  be  noted.  That  was  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  our  men  riished  to  enlist  In  1861  because 
of  an  overpowering  desire  to  free  the  slaves 
in  the  South,  as  the  war  went  on  sentiment 
in  this  State  hardened.  In  1862,  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  thanked  Congress  for 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  In  that  same  year  sent  a  message  to 
the  President  urging  the  enlistment  of 
Negroes  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  this  memorial  from 
our  legislature  encouraged  President  Lincoln 
to  issue  his  Preliminary  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation in  September  1862,  and  the  final 
Emancipation  Proclamation  on  January  1, 
1863. 

Allen  Nevins,  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  has 
spoken  of  the  lasting  effect  of  the  release  of 
peaoefvil'  energies  in  this  Nation  between 
1861  and  1865,  made  possible  by  the  outcome 
of  the  battles  of  the  ClvU  War.  When  today 
you  hear  or  read  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  of  national  banks,  of  transconti- 
nental railroads,  of  land-grant  colleges,  of  the 
inscription  on  our  money,  and  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Negro,  refiect  and  be  proud 
that  our  New  Hampshire  forbears  played  a 
significant  and  honorable  part  in  all  six  of 
these  momentous  developments. 


During  the  Civil  War  New  Hampshire  had 
four  Governors:  Ichabod  Goodwin  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  bore  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
readying  the  State  for  war  after  the  firing  on 
Ft.  Svunter;  Nathaniel  S.  Berry  of  Hebron, 
who  was  a  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  and 
who  encouraged  the  latter  on  the  Negro 
problem;  Joseph  A,  GUmore  of  Concord,  who 
greeted  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  two  sons  when 
they  visited  New  Hampshire  a  hundred  years 
ago  this  summer;  and  Frederick  Stayth  of 
Manchester,  who  supervised  the  demobilizing 
of  the  State  after  the  war.  Among  the  New 
Hampshire  men  in  high  position  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  Washington  during 
the  war  years  were  U.S.  Senator  John  P.  Hale 
of  Dover,  whose  statue  stands  on  the  Capitol 
Plaza;  Senators  Aaron  H.  Cragln  of  Lebanon 
and  Daniel  Clark  of  Manchester;  Congress- 
man Edward  H.  Rollins  of  Concord;  Nehe- 
miah  G.  Ordway  of  Warner,  who  long  served 
as  Sergeant  at  Arms  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; Amos  Tuck  of  Exeter;  and  George 
G.  Fogg  of  Dover. 

These,  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
three  persi>ectlves  from  which  we  today 
snould  view  the  war  years  between  1861  and 
1865  and  New  Hampshire's  part  therein:  (l) 
The  military  contributions  of  our  State  to 
the  United  States;  (2)  the  ways  In  which 
the  home  front  served  the  fighting  men;  and 
(3)  the  part  that  New  Hampshire  played  in 
the  enduring  accomplishments  ol  the  war  to 
our  Nation.  It  is  these  three  aspi>cts  which 
the  New  Hampshire  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,  many  of  whose  members  are 
your  guests  this  morning,  have  bc-en  seeking 
to  explain  during  the  past  years.  It  is  these 
three  aspects  of  the  war  which  I  trust  your 
honorable  body  will  call  to  mind  when  think- 
ing of  the  great  struggle  of  a  century  ago.   ■ 

No  man  or  woman  of  1963  can  understand 
our  country  today  unless  he  or  she  has  some 
grasp  of  the  Civil  War  and  what  It  meant  to 
this  Nation.  That  great  struggle  shaped  our 
way  of  life  and  our  national  ideals  almost  as 
much  as  did  the  War  for  Independence  Itself. 
Because  this  Is  so,  a  commemoration  of  it 
is  amply  Justified  by  this  generation  today. 
The  love  for  the  Union  which  Webster  set 
forth  in  his  immortal  words  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  the  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  give  equal  Justice  to  both  the  great 
racial  groups  of  which  this  Nation  of  ours 
is  composed — these  twin  Ideals  are  Just  as 
much  a  matter  of  concern  today  as  they 
were  in  1861.  Those  of  you  who  read  the 
moving  address  by  Vice  President  Johnsom 
on  May  30,  1963,  will  understand  what  I 
mean. 

"It  is  for  us.  the  living,"  said  President 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  Just  a  century  ago 
this  autumn,  "•  •  •  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced." True  in  1863;  true  In  1963.  The 
task  for  which  millions  of  people  worked 
and  for  which  so  many  thousands  suffered 
and  died  between  1861  and  1865  Is  not  yet 
finished.  It  still  calls  for  dedicated  men  and 
women,  lawmakers,  executive  officers,  citi- 
zens in  general.  As  President  Lincoln  said 
In  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  In 
December  1862:  "We — even  we  here — hold 
the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  •  •  • 
We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last 
best  hope  of  the  earth."  Yoxu-  Excellency, 
and  distinguished  men  and  women  of  this 
Legislature,  that  is  the  meaning  and  the 
challenge  of  the  Civil  War  commemoration 
to  us  in  New  Hampshire  In  1963. 

Dr.  J.  £>T7ANK  Squires, 
Chairman.      Department     of     Social 

Studies.  Colby  Junior  College,  New 

London,  N.H. 
June  11,  1963. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   DTDIAKA 

IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  In 
southern  Indiana  through  the  rural  area 
development  and  ARA  programs,  local 
inlUaUve  along  with  State  and  Federal 
cooperaUon  have  produced  very  encour- 
aging results.  Hew  industry  is  being 
developed,  flood  waters  are  being  con- 
trolled, water  resources  are  being  de- 
veloped, and  rural  living  is  being  im- 
proved through  Incresised  Income,  better 
housing,  and  electrification. 

On  May  27  and  28,  I  accompanied 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  on  a 
tour  of  southern  Indiana  so  that  he 
could  see.  firsthand,  what  is  being 
accomplished  there. 

The  July  issue  of  the  Indiana  Rural 
News,  devoted  several  pages  to  de- 
scription and  commenUry  on  the  RAD 
programs  and  the  Secretary's  visit.  I 
have  selected  an  a-ticle  and  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  are  particularly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 
Hoosnnts  Are  Hilptno  THiMSCvra  to  Bright, 
Nrw  P^mjRR  IN  SouTHiRN  Indiana 


(By  Vernon  Orton) 

Southern  Indiana  U  on  the  thrcBhold  ol 
a  brtght  new  future.  It  la  torglng  ahead  at 
the  hands  of  Its  rlcheat  resovirce — Ita  people. 
A  new  and  better  way  of  life  U  being  un- 
folded for  undeveloped  and  underdeveloped 
countries  In  that  region. 

This  Inspiring  revelation  was  dramatically 
and  forcefully  brought  home  to  members  of 
Secretary  of  Agiicxiltiire  OrvUle  L.  Preemans 
party  as  they  made  a  tour  of  Rural  Areas 
Development  projects  In  nine  counUes  May 
27-28. 

New  Industry  Is  coming  In,  floods  are  being 
eliminated,  water  resovirces  are  being  de- 
veloped, farms  are  better  managed  and  pro- 
tected, and  rural  living  Is  being  Improved 
through  Increased  Income,  better  housing 
and  electrification. 

The  new  era  of  living  for  residents  of  the 
area  Is  resulting  from  the  programs  being 
carried  out  cooperatively  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  RAD  Division,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce's  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  projects  and  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  organi- 
zations. 

Some  local  REMC's  are  Involved  directly 
In  spcciflc  developments  through  participa- 
tion in  the  section  fl  loan  program  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  by 
which  money  can  be  borrowed  by  the  REMC 
and  reloaned  to  Industrial  Arms  for  the  pur- 
chase of  electrical  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Other  REMC's  are  giving  time,  effort  and 
8upp(»rt  to  the  jwrepttfatlon  of  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plans  in  cooperation 
with  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
organizations;  and  to  Implementing  these 
plans  when  they  are  approved  by  the  desig- 
nated State  and  Federal  agencies. 


Economic    development    activities   In    the 

niral  southern  Indiana  area  range  from  Im- 
provement of  farm  and  rural  housing  to  lo- 
caUon  of  new  Industry.  They  Include  In- 
dustries which  provide  Jobs  for  rural  people 
and  which  furnish  markets  for  timber  and 
other  natural  resources.  Job  training,  water 
systems  serving  r\iral  people,  small  water- 
shed projecto,  soil  and  water  conservaUon 
and  woodland  Improvement. 

Also  rural  electrification,  development  of 
outdoor  recreaUon  on  private  land  and  of 
scenic  and  historic  attractions  to  draw  an 
Increasing  number  of  tourists  are  Included. 
Improvements  for  navigation  and  recreation 
on  the  Ohio  River  which  forma  the  boundary 
between  Indiana  and  Kentucky  are  another 
phase. 

The  overall  itAD  program  Involves  Indus- 
trial loans  through  ARA  and  REIA;  commu- 
nity facility  loans  and  granU  through  ARA. 
and.  to  a  limited  extent,  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  AdmlnlstraUon;  rural  housing 
loans.  Including  a  special  program  for  fi- 
nancing housing  construction  for  persons 
over  65;  Job  training  programs  which  pro- 
vide rural  people  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  new  skills  which  can  be  used  In  the 
new  plants  being  constructed  as  part  of  the 
RAD  program. 

These  programs  complement  the  current 
programs  being  carried  out  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Depxartment  of  Agriculture — Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  FHA.  Forest  Service.  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service.  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service.  REA — which  are  dedicated  to  build- 
ing rural  resources,  as  pointed  out  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman. 

The  ARA.  he  said.  Is  helping  boost  the 
local  economy  In  many  rural  areas.  Since 
the  first  ARA  loan  and  grant  were  made  in 
1961.  ARA  has  made  a  total  of  %51  million  In 
loans  and  grants  In  rxiral  areas  to  start  154 
projects;  97  loans  to  private  concerns  total- 
Ung  $31  million;  lo«ms  and  grants  to  help  67 
public  facilities,  a  total  of  $26  million. 

The  154  projecu  Uivolve  20.000  new  Jobs. 
In  the  850  rural  counties  designated  as  eli- 
gible for  ARA  aid.  more  than  4.600  develop- 
ment projects  have  been  proposed  by  local 
people. 

"It  has  been  encouraging."  Secretary  Free- 
man commented,  "to  see  people  of  all  occu- 
pations— professional  men.  farmers,  and  busi- 
nessmen—working together  on  Industrial  and 
community  projects.  I  am  proud  of  what  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  Federal 
and  SUte  agencies  have  been  able  to  do  to 
help.  , 

"New  industry  Is  vitally  Important  to  rural 
America.  Agrlcultxire  Is  Unportant  to  the 
economy  of  this  area  and  will  become  more 
Important,  but  agriculture  alone  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  present  work  force  of  rural  America. 
To  keep  the  youth  who  want  to  stay  In  this 
area,  there  must  be  many  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities. These  are  being  provided  through 
the  RAD  program." 

Visited  on  the  tour  through  and  over  (by 
bus  and  helicopter)  nine  southern  Indiana 
counties— Harrison,  Perry.  Spencer.  Craw- 
ford, Orange,  Martin,  Dubois.  Clark,  and 
Washington— were  20  projects  Including  wa- 
ter supply,  watershed  and  flood  control.  In- 
dustries, training  school  for  Industrial  work- 
era,  rural  housing,  new  locks  and  dam  on  the 
Ohio  River.  Hoosler  National  Forest  recrea- 
tion areas,  forage  and  family  farms,  recrea- 
tion lakes  and  the  Lincoln  National  Memo- 
rial. 

Secretary  Freeman  noted  along  the  route 
that  local  people  are  combining  their  own 
resources  with  those  available  from  many 
local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments In  the  RAD  program. 

"These  people,"  he  said,  "represent  the 
key  element  of  any  RAD  program.  With 
local  Initiative  and  leadership  much  can  be 
accomplished.  Without  It — progress  will 
never  come." 

The  Lincoln  Hills  area  of  southern  In- 
diana has  been  selected  as  the  first  In  the 


United  SUtes  to  receive  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture help  In  a  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  project.  Secretary  Free- 
man announced  during  the  tour. 

"This  pilot  project  In  Indiana."  he  said, 
"win  speed  up  water  resource  development, 
recreation  and  tourist  development,  land  use 
adjustments  and  Industrial  development  In 
a  rural  area  of  more  than  1  million  acres 
of  land  In  Harrison,  Crawford,  Perry,  and 
Spencer  Counties." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  through 
this  new  and  experimental  approach  to  Im- 
proved land  use  and  development  of  natural 
resources,  a  large  number  of  farmers,  city 
people,  communities  and  organizations  can 
Join  together  to  develop  and  use  all  re- 
sources of  the  area  to  Improve  the  regional 
economy  and  oBer  more  attractive  Job  op- 
portunities for  young  people. 

USDA  assistance  to  local  organizers  of  the 
project,  he  pointed  out.  will  begin  shortly 
after  July  1  through  the  SCS,  If  Congress 
appropriates  funds  for  this  purpose.  The 
Initial  work  wUl  be  to  help  local  people 
develop  an  overall  resource  development  pro- 
gram which  will  pinpoint  how  local,  SUte, 
and  Federal  resources  can  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage  In  carrying  out  the  project. 
Five  million  people  live  within  a  200-mlle 
radius  of  this  test  project,  Secretary  Free- 
man said.  "I  urge  urban  and  city  groups  In 
this  area  to  consider  Joining  with  local  lead- 
ers to  explore  ways  of  working  together. 
Farmers  would  have  an  additional  source  of 
Income  from  their  lands,  and  urban  residents 
would  have  an  outdoor  recreation  area  re- 
served specifically  for  their  use. 

"The  four-county  Lincoln  Hills  area  Is 
rich  In  natural  beauty  .ind  there  Is  great 
potential  for  developing  Its  resources  to  serve 
new  usee."  The  region  Is  amply  endowed 
with  breathtaking  scenery,  especially  along 
the  Ohio  River. 

The  Lincoln  Hills  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  project  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Lincoln  Hills  RAD  committee  and  the  local 
sou  conservation  districts  In  the  four  coun- 
ties. It  has  been  endorsed  by  Governor 
Matthew  Welsh,  who  pledged  the  resources 
and  assistance  of  the  State  and  Its  agencies 
In  forwarding  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  project  if  It  Is  approved. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
projects  were  authorized  In  the  Food  and 
Agrlcultvire  Act  of  1962  to  provide  for  accel- 
erating going  conservation  and  development 
programs,  plus  using  all  new  programs  In  a 
concentrated  and  coordinated  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  an  area  when 
local  people  wanted  this  type  of  help. 

"We  consider  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  project  as  another — and 
one  of  OUT  most  promising — new  tool  In  the 
RAD  program  that  already  Is  nationwide  In 
scope,"  the  Secretary  noted. 

"Southern  Indiana  will  be  the  first  testing 
ground.  The  proposed  project  area  Is  85 
percent  rxiral.  About  61.000  people  live  In 
the  area.  More  than  61,000  live  In  rural 
areas. 

"Here  In  Indiana,  you  have  well  over  700 
people  at  work  on  RAD  committees— and  an 
untold  number  of  other  local  people  helping 
to  get  the  Job  done.  And  In  all  of  America, 
there  are  68.000  people  serving  on  RAD  com- 
mittee's In  1.930  counties. 

"It  Is  a  tremendous  force  of  Initiative, 
leadership,  ingenuity  and  Just  plain  hard 
work  that  will  not  be  denied  the  fruits  of 
economic  development." 

Complementing  and  supporting  these  ef- 
forts are  the  new  and  existing  program  of 
the  USDA.  the  Secretary  pointed  out.  plac- 
ing new  emphasis  on  communities  Instead 
of  commodities — on  people  Instead  of 
program. 

"All  the  Department's  resources  and  serv- 
ices are  coordinated  to  help."  he  declared- 
"and  there  Is  extensive  aid  ftotn  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  independent  agencies, 
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from  the  State  and  from  local  government," 
the  Secretary  reemphaslzed. 

Through  this  combination  of  local  leader- 
ship and  local,  State,  and  Federal  resources, 
the  Secretary  said,  all  of  \ib  together  are 
seeking  to  gain  such  high  national  go&ls  as: 

Helping  rural  America  to  give  direction  and 
pxirpose  to  Its  adjustment  to  rapid  changes. 

Readjusting  rtiral  land  use  patterns  to 
make  more  land  available  for  the  Increasing 
needs  of  outdoor  recreation  and  open  spaces, 
while  reducing  cropland  acres. 

Fully  protecting  and  developing  the  Na- 
tion's soil,  water,  forests,  grass,  fish,  wUd- 
Ufe.  and  open  spaces. 

Strengthening  the  family  farm  pattern, 
while  Insuring  an  efficient  productive  source 
of  food  and  fiber  In  a  way  that  Increased 
efficiency  does  not  mean  less  Income  to  the 
producer. 

Encouraging  more  rapid  Industrialization 
and  expansion  of  conunerclal  enterprise  In 
rural  areas  and  thus  providing  new  employ- 
ment and  other  nonfarm  economic  oppor- 
tunities. 

Providing  adequate  public  facilities  and 
service  In  rural  areas. 

"On  this  2-day  toxir  I  have  seen  every  one 
of  these  goals  being  achieved."  Secretary 
Freeman  observed. 

Importance  of  recreational  facilities  and 
tourism  in  developing  the  economy  were 
stressed  by  the  Secretary.  "I  think  it  logi- 
cal for  most  of  us.  when  thinking  of  ways 
to  create  more  Jobs,  payrolls  and  wasrs  to  put 
more  money  Into  circulation,  to  think  of 
bringing  In  an  Industry.  But  there  are 
other  ways  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive." 

In  his  major  address  on  the  tour,  given 
before  a  crowd  of  1.600  at  the  Perry  County 
4-H  Club  Fairgrounds  between  Cannelton 
and  Tell  City,  following  a  chicken  barbecue 
May   27,   the   Secretary  said   in   part: 

"RAD  Is  an  effort,  based  on  the  desire  of 
the  rural  conununlty  to  progress,  to  do  three 
things:  First,  to  Infuse  new  capital  Into 
rural  America.  Second,  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  problems  of  overproduction  by  con- 
verting cropland  to  new  uses  which  will  pro- 
duce better  Incomes  for  people  on  the  land 
through  filling  the  unmet  needs  of  people  In 
the  city  and  suburban  areas.  Third,  to  en- 
courage a  new  allnement  of  the  resources 
of  land  and  water  and  people  In  r\u-al  Amer- 
ica to  expand  the  rural  economy.  •   •   • 

"I  have  been  enormously  Impressed  by 
the  projects  I  have  seen  today,  by  the  energy 
which  the  people  of  southern  Indiana  are 
giving  to  the  task  of  creating  new  opportu- 
nity for  themselves  •  •  •  and  by  the  spirit 
of  hope  which  I  sense  so  strongly  among 
you." 

In  summing  up  the  tour,  which  began  at 
Louisville  and  concluded  In  EvansvUle — 
with  participants  Including  Members  of 
Congress  or  their  representatives,  officials 
of  the  USDA  and  Department  of  Commerce, 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  a  dozen  Wash- 
ington correspondents — Secretary  Freeman 
concluded : 

"In  the  past  2  days  we  have  seen  a  corner 
of  rural  America  that  Is  surging  ahead  with 
economic  development.  The  whole  of 
America  will  benefit,  as  well  as  southern  In- 
diana." 

By  the  People     • 

Revitalizing  the  area  economy  and  Im- 
proving the  pattern  of  living  in  Indiana, 
particularly  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  are  the  rural  areas  development  proj- 
ects and  other  programs  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  assistance. 

Prospects  for  a  bright  future  In  southern 
Indiana's  undeveloped  and  underdeveloped 
areas  are  Impressive,  as  evidenced  In  the 
RAD  tour  made  of  20  projects  In  9  southern 
Indiana  counties.  May  27-28,  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  his  party. 

The  Inspiring  feature  about  this  develop- 


ment Is  in  Its  approach — placing  new  em- 
phasis on  conuntinltles  Instead  of  commodi- 
ties— on  people  Instead  of  programs.  It  Is 
a  group  of  complementing  projects  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Indiana  REMC's  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  con- 
tributions they  are  making  to  the  projects 
being  carried  on  by  the  varloiis  Federal  de- 
partments and  their  agencies.  In  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  or- 
ganizations. 

They  are  taking  the  initiative  In  cooperat- 
ing with  these  varloiis  groups.  Including 
local  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  civic 
organizations,  spending  time,  money,  and 
effort  In  preparing  overall  economic  develop- 
ment plans  and  Implementing  projects  ap- 
proved by  designated  State  and  Federal 
agencies. 

Their  efforts  will  be  reflected  not  only  in 
Increased  revenue  in  some  Instances  due  to 
new  industries,  businesses  and  residences 
added  to  their  lines,  but  the  general  resulting 
Improvements  In  the  economy  of  the  region 
will  create  better  and  more  enjoyable  living 
conditions  for  all. 

Particularly  pointed  out  during  Secretary 
-Freeman's  tour  were  the  activities  of  the 
Harrison  County  REMC  and  Southern  In- 
diana REC,  Inc.: 

Harrison  Coiuity  REMC  secured  a  section 
5  loan  to  assist  In  the  establishing  of  a  new 
industry  now  being  developed  In  Its  service 
territory — the  Indiana  Glass  Sand  Co.,  near 
Elizabeth,  where  the  ground  now  Is  being 
prepared  for  a  $774,770  plant  for  the  mining 
of  high  grade  silica  sand.  The  plant,  when 
completed,  will  employ  33  persons. 

Southern  Indiana  REC  la  cooperating  with 
private  and  local  and  Federal  Government 
financing  agencies  In  a  proposed  $3  mUllon 
industrial  development  at  Tell  City,  also 
through  a  section  6  loan.  If  approved,  the 
contemplated  particle  board  plant  of  Storrs 
Wood  Products  Co..  is  expected  to  employ  45 
people  with  a  $6,500  weekly  payroll.  This 
would  Increase  to  65  employees  and  a  $8,500 
weekly  payroll  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
In  addition,  about  400  people  would  have 
employment  cutting,  sawing,  gathering  and 
trucking  timber  to  the  plant. 

Rural  areas  development  committees  In 
the  counties  and  In  the  areas  have  had  the 
help  of  extension  service  specialists  and 
agents  In  RAD  efforts.  The  committees  have 
had  the  assistance  of  USDA's  agencies,  co- 
ordinated into  technical  action  panels,  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams initiated  by  local  people. 

The  committees  have  had  the  help  of  the 
State  department  of  conservation,  the  State 
department  of  agriculture,  commerce  and 
public  relation,  tourist  assistance  councU, 
State  highway  department  and  other  State 
agencies  as  well  as  county  and  municipal 
governments. 

But  local  leadership  and  the  support  of 
local  people — farm  and  nonfarm — Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  surge  of  economic 
development  in  southern  Indiana. 


Faith  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  soxrrH  cabolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  an  article  in 
the  June  21,  1963,  issue  of  Christianity 
Today  which  contains  a  reprint  of  re- 
marks by  Mr.  J.  Howard  Pew  before  the 


15th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  United  Presbyterian  Men  held 
in  Chicago,  111.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Faith  and  Freedom"  and  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  addresses  I  have  ever  read 
on  the  subject  of  freedom  and  relation- 
ship to  faith  in  God.  Mr.  Pew  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Christian  layman  who  has 
won  world  renown  as  a  philanthropist 
and  successful  businessman.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Pew's  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Faith  and  Freedom 
(By  J.  Howard  Pew) 

(Note. — J.  Howard  Pew  Is  a  distinguished 
Christian  layman  who  has  befriended  many 
evangelical  causes.  This  essay  contains  his 
remarks  to  the  15th  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  of  United  Presbyterian 
Men  held  In  Chicago,  111.) 

Faith  as  used  in  the  Bible  means  far  more 
than  Just  believing  or  understanding.  St. 
Paul  tells  us  that  faith  is  "the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  And  so  If  we  would  have  faith  in  the 
biblical  sense,  we  must  first  accept  Christ 
as  our  Lord  and  Savior,  and  then,  through 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  make  our  will 
subject  to  God's  will.  Once  an  Individual 
has  achieved  faith,  Christian  freedom  results 
from  the  exercise  of  that  faith. 

All  of  our  so-called  freedoms  stem  from 
Christian  freedom.  Without  Christian  free- 
dom, no  freedom  is  possible.  Freedom  there- 
tore  Is  indivisible.  Freedom  can  exist  only 
in  a  state  whose  people  generally  accept 
honesty,  truth,  fairness,  generosity.  Justice, 
and  charity  as  a  rule  for  their  conduct.  If 
the  people  of  a  state  accept  Instead  bribery, 
guile,  cupidity,  deception,  selfishness,  and 
dishonesty,  then  the  strong  exploit  the  weak, 
might  becomes  right,  and  anarchy  stalks  the 
land.  Freedom  for  the  individual  under 
such  conditions  Is  no  longer  possible.  But 
honesty,  truth,  fairness,  generosity.  Justice, 
and  charity  are  the  attributes  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  if  we  would  have  freedom,  we  must 
first  have  faith  In  God. 

St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatlans 
admonishes  us  to  "stand  fast  therefore  In 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage."  In  1790,  John  Phllpot 
Curran.  the  great  Irish  patriot,  enunciated 
the  same  principle  when  in  a  speech  to  his 
constituency  he  said:  "The  condition  under 
which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is 
eternal  vigilance,  which  condition  if  he 
break,  servitude  Is  at  once  the  consequence 
of  his  crime  and  the  punishment  of  his 
guilt." 

Liberty,  therefore,  Is  a  Christian  concept, 
but  people  must  first  have  faith  In  God 
before  they  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
for  God  is  the  author  of  liberty.  Then  they 
must  fight  for  the  preservation  of  that  lib- 
erty. Their  failure  to  do  so  is  a  crime,  the 
pxilshment  for  which  Is  servitude. 

From  the  1st  imtU  the  15th  century  lib- 
erty was  rare,  because  the  people  either  were 
lacking  In  faith  or  were  unwilling  to  fight 
for  their  liberty.  During  this  period  there 
was  little  or  no  material  progress;  each  gen- 
eration lived  Just  as  did  Its  forebears.  Popu- 
lation was  controlled  by  the  amount  of  food 
that  could  be  produced,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  people  died  of  starvation. 
Then  In  the  15th  century  came  the  Reforma- 
tion. Under  the  Reformation  men's  con- 
sciences were  freed.  Thereafter  they  were 
able  to  exercise  their  genius,  initiative,  and 
Ingenuity.    Machines  gradually  increased  the 
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productive  capacity  of  labor  on  the  farina. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  It  required 
90  percent  of  the  American  people  to  pro- 
duce sufHclent  food  to  mainUln  our  popula- 
tion. Today  8  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple produce  more  food  than  our  entire  popu- 
liitlon  can  consume. 

For  over  a  hundred  years  freedom  flour - 
Uhed  m  our  land.  When  I  graduated  from 
college  m  1900,  America  truly  was  the  land 
of  opportunity.  Had  the  Government  at 
that  time  been  disposed  to  control  our  eco- 
nomic activities,  as  It  does  today,  the  oil 
Industry  to  which  I  have  devoted  more  than 
60  years  of  my  life  might  well  have  been 
an  entirely  different  Industry  than  It  Is.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  Industry  and  Its  companion, 
the  motor  car  Industry,  and  speculate  as  to 
what  might  have  been  the  attitude  of  a  na- 
tional economic  planning  board  back  In  1900. 
If  one  had  exUted  at  that  time,  toward 
these  Industries. 

At  that  time  there  were  being  operated 
m  this  country  some  8.500  motor  cars,  con- 
suming apfwoxlmately  85.000  barrels  of  gaso- 
line a  year  That  Is  Just  about  enough  gaso- 
line to  keep  the  cars  of  today  on  the  road 
for  between  1  and  2  minutes.  Now  let  us 
imagine  Mr.  Ford,  with  his  great  vision  of  the 
automobile's  future,  appearing  before  that 
board  and  asking  that  In  their  program  for 
the  next  decade  they  provide  a  few  billions 
of  dollars  of  caplUl.  along  with  the  neces- 
sary labor  and  material,  for  his  Industry. 
The  board  would  have  recognized  In  Mr.  Ford 
a  mild  lunatic.  They  would  have  asked  him 
where  he  expected  to  f:et  the  gasoline  for  all 
those  cars  and  would  have  pointed  out  that 
neither  the  gasoline  nor  the  crude  oil  from 
which  to  make  It  was  anywhere  In  sight — 
and  they  would  have  refused  Mr.  Ford's  re- 
quest. A  sophUtlcated  public  would  have 
laughed  at  itr.  Ford  while  the  board  set 
down  genius  as  Insanity  and  Inventive  ability 
as  lunacy,  and  that  would  have  ended  all 
foolish  talk  about  horseless  carriages  and 
flying  machines. 

But  fortunately  for  the  A9  million  families 
in  this  country  who  today  derive  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  from  the  operation  of  their 
cars,  there  was  no  such  board  In  the  year 
1900.  And  so  Mr.  Ford,  not  worrying  about 
where  his  gasoline  was  coming  from,  went 
right  ahead  building  more  cars  and  better 
cars,  until  presently  he  was  turning  out  more 
than  a  million  cars  a  year. 

It  was  fortunate  for  those  in  the  petroleum 
Industry,  also,  that  there  was  no  such  board, 
for  they  to  went  right  ahead  drilling  more 
wells  and  deeper  wells  and  sometimes  find- 
ing oil.  They  brought  technology  to  their 
assistance  In  the  form  of  geology  and  geo- 
phirsics  and  thereby  discovered  new  oil  fields. 
And  so  the  oil  Industry,  doing  each  year 
those  things  which  would  have  been  Impos- 
sible the  year  before,  was  always  able  to 
keep  Just  a  step  ahead  of  the  thirst  for  gaso- 
line of  those  multiplying  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  first  telephone  was  installed  on  the 
White  House  desk  of  General  Grant.  After 
he  had  Ulked  Into  his  end  of  the  wire  and 
listened  to  the  answering  voice  until  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  tHe  thing  really 
would  work,  he  leaned  back  In  his  chair  and 
said:  "Yes,  It  Is  truly  remarkable;  but  who 
In  the  world  would  ever  want  to  use  one  of 
them?'  Now.  General  Oarnt  was  quite  a 
man.  He  won  a  great  war  and  was  twice 
President.  But  I  submit  that  this  Incident 
Justifies  the  gravest  doubts  about  the  wisdom 
of  any  economic  planning  board  which  he 
might  have  appointed — and  as  President, 
according  to  our  present-day  planners,  he 
would  have  had  to  appoint  Just  such  a  board 
The  richest  story  of  them  all  is  one  I  ran 
across  In  a  rej>ort  put  out  by  the  Patent 
Office  Society.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  proposed  In  Washington  to 
construct  a  new  building  to  house  the  Patent 


Office  The  congressional  committee  called 
in  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  was  then  the  US. 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  asked  his 
advice.  Commissioner  Ellsworth  counseled 
against  to  large  or  too  expensive  a  bxilldlng. 
because  Invention  had  Just  about  reached  Its 
lUnlt  He  related  the  astounding  advances 
that  had  been  made  In  the  mechanical  arU 
during  his  lifetime  and  predicted  a  cessation 
of  activity  In  the  field  of  Invention— there 
Just  wasn't  anything  else  left  to  Invent. 

At  this  point  I  made  a  little  Investigation 
of  my  own.  and  I  found  that  up  until  Ells- 
worth's time  there  had  been  taken  out  In 
this  country  some  3.327  patents:  since  then, 
however,  almost  3  million  patents  have  been 
granted— Just  a  little  Increase  of  some  90,000 
percent.  So  much  for  that  one  Government 
official,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Economic  Planning 
Board  If  one  had  existed  at  that  time.  But 
Commissioner  Ellsworth  was  not  so  illiberal 
as  are  most  of  our  modern  planners.  He 
didn't  believe  there  could  be  many  more  In- 
ventions, but  In  any  event  he  did  not  propose 
to  suppress  them. 

American  Industry  under  freedom  has 
raised  the  sUndard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  in  a  way  which  was  undreamed  of 
even  100  years  ago.  But  freedom  has  also 
been  responsible  for  great  progress  In  the 
field  of  medicine.  Let  me  Illustrate  by  tell- 
ing you  the  story  of  Ephralm  McDowell. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  Ephralm 
McDowell  was  a  practicing  physician  In  Dan- 
ville, Ky  .  then  a  small  hamlet  on  the  edge 
of  tlie  wilderness.  A  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas he  was  summoned  60  miles  •  to  see  a 
patient,  a  Mrs  Crawford.  The  local  doctor 
had  told  her  that  she  was  pregnant,  but  after 
10  or  11  months  had  passed,  her  condition 
became  so  alarming  that  Dr.  McDowell  was 
called  Into  consultation.  He  diagnosed  her 
case  as  ovarian  tumor.  No  surgeon  had  ever 
dared  operate  In  such  a  case,  because  It  was 
popularly  believed  that  any  contact  of  the 
outside  atmosphere  with  the  Interior  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  meant  certain  death.  But 
Dr.  McDowell  had  long  believed  such  an 
operation  possible,  and  he  persuaded  Mrs. 
Crawford  to  let  him  do  It.  The  oj>eratlon 
had  to  be  performed  at  the  doctor's  home, 
where  he  had  all  of  his  surgflcal  equipment, 
and  so  Mrs  Crawford  accompanied  him  on 
horseback  the  60  miles  b€u:k  to  Danville, 
suffering  excruciating  pain  at  every  step. 

When  the  village  learned  of  this  unheard- 
of  operation,  feeling  ran  high  against  Dr. 
McDowell.  The  people  were  determined  to 
stop  the  operation,  either  by  law  or  by  a  mob. 
If  necessary.  But  Dr.  McDowell  was  un- 
daunted Even  though  he  knew  the  opera- 
tion might  result  In  the  death  of  his  pa- 
tient— and  certain  death  to  him  If  his  pa- 
tient died— nevertheless  he  was  prepared  to 
take  the  risk 

The  operation  was  performed  on  Christmas 
morning.  When  the  services  In  the  local 
church  were  over,  the  people  gathered  In 
front  of  the  doctor's  home  with  a  rope 
around  a  tree,  prepared  to  hang  him  Just  as 
soon  as  the  patient  died.  Becoming  Im- 
patient, they  tried  to  break  Into  the  house 
but  were  stopped  by  the  sheriff.  All  this 
was  before  the  development  of  anesthesia, 
and  the  story  has  it  that  Mrs.  Crawford  sang 
hymns  to  drown  out  the  pain  while  the  doc- 
tor worked.  Despite  the  yelling  of  the  pa- 
tient on  the  inside  and  the  howling  of  the 
mob  on  the  outside.  Dr.  McDowell  performed 
the  first  abdominal  operation  In  the  history 
of  medicine.  Mrs.  Crawford  not  only  sur- 
vived the  operation  but  lived  to  be  over  80 
years  of  age. 

Today  the  operation  for  appendicitis  alone 
saves  over  a  million  lives  per  year.  What  do 
you  think  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  a 
government  n^edlcal  board  140  years  ago  to- 
ward such  an  operation?  And  what  do  you 
think  would  have  been  the  status  of  medi- 
cine   today    If  during   these   last    140   years 


medicine  had  been  socialized  throughout  the 
world?  I  suspect  It  would  be  Just  exactly 
what  It  was  before  Dr.  McDowell  performed 
that  amazing  operation. 

When  he  was  18  years  of  age,  Galileo, 
attended  his  devotions  at  the  Pisa  Cathedral, 
watched  the  caretaker  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  nave,  draw  the  chandelier  toward  him, 
and  then  after  lighting  the  lamp  release  It. 
Galileo  was  fascinated  as  he  watched  that 
great  chandelier  swing  In  a  great  arc  over  the 
nave.  Then  with  his  pulse  he  calculated  the 
elapsed  time  for  each  swing  and  was  amazed 
to  find  that  as  the  arc  of  the  swing  was  re- 
duced, the  elapsed  time  remained  constant. 
This  Is  the  principle  employed  In  most  of 
our  reliable  clocks  of  today.  A  clock  in 
which  the  length  and  weight  of  the  pendu- 
lum have  been  accurately  adjusted  will  keep 
perfect  time. 

Subsequently,  Galileo  discovered  the  tele- 
scope, the  microscope,  the  thermometer,  and 
an  Infinite  number  of  mathematical  form- 
ulas, and  made  many  other  scientific  dis- 
coveries. He  was  the  first  man  to  prove  that 
the  earth  Is  a  globe  and  revolves  around  the 
sun,  and  he  also  worked  out  the  equinoxes. 
That  the  moon  revolves  around  the  earth — 
In  fact,  much  of  our  knowledfre  of  astrono- 
my— was  first  discovered  by  Galileo. 

But  Instead  of  giving  him  the  acclaim 
which  he  had  earned,  the  church  accused 
him  of  heresy.  The  church  felt  Impelled  to 
take  this  action  because  It  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  all  economic,  social,  and  pol- 
itical activities.  It  had  accepted  Aristotle's 
erroneous  concepts  of  astronomy,  but  It  could 
not  now  change  its  position:  to  do  so  would 
admit  that  the  church  was  fallible.  And 
so  It  was  decreed  that  Galileo  had  violated 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and.  under  threat  of 
the  most  terrifying  forms  of  the  Inquisition. 
he  was  compelled  to  recant  and  was  banished 
from  his  country.  Thus  was  ended  the  use- 
fulness of  the  greatest  scientific  mind  ever 
developed  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Today  most  of  our  Protestant  denomina- 
tions have  lobbyists  In  Washington  who  on 
behalf  of  their  30  or  40  million  members  are 
dictating  to  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  should  be  en- 
acted on  almost  every  conceivable  economic, 
social,  and  political  subject.  Now.  I  submit 
that  unless  this  Is  stopped,  the  time  Is  not 
too  far  distant  when  we  will  have  a  Protes- 
tant Inquisition — 20th-century  pattern — 
which  will  rival  In  effectiveness  the  Roman 
Catholic  Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  truth  Is  that  no  planning  authority 
could  possibly  have  foreseen,  planned,  and 
organized  such  an  amaslng  spectacle  of  hu- 
man progress  as  the  world  has  witnessed  right 
here  In  this  country  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  No  trust  or  combination — ecclesias- 
tical, private,  or  governmental — could  have 
accomplished  It.  This  foresight  could  have 
been  achieved,  but  only  If  there  had  been 
a  wide-open  Invitation  to  all  the  genius. 
Inventive  ability,  organizing  capacity,  and 
managerial  skill  of  a  great  people — nobody 
barred,  no  Invention  rejected,  and  no  Idea 
untried. 

Everyone  must  have  his  chance,  and  under 
our  American  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
equal  opportunity,  everyone  gets  Just  that 
chance.  It  Is  our  freedom  that  has  brought 
us  to  this  high  esUte — intellectual  freedom, 
religious  freedom,  political  freedom.  Indus- 
trial freedom — freedom  to  dream,  to  think, 
to  experiment,  to  Invent,  to  match  wits  In 
friendly  competition— freedom  to  be  an  In- 
dividual. That  Is  our  great  American  heri- 
tage. With  so  many  political  witch  doctors 
abroad  In  the  land  teaching  communism, 
fascism,  planned  and  dictated  economies, 
governmental  paternalism,  and  all  the  other 
Isms,  I  tirge  you  to  guard  well  that  heritage 
and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  sophUtrles. 
When  a  people  come  to  look  upon  their  gor- 
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ernment  or  their  church  as  the  source  of 
all  their  rights,  there  will  surely  come  a  time 
when  they  will  look  upon  the  same  govern- 
ment or  church  as  the  source  of  all  their 
wrongs.  That  Is  the  history  of  all  planned, 
dictated  economies.  That  Is  the  history  of 
tyranny.  To  each  of  us  Is  assigned  a  part 
In  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  we  can  play 
our  parts  with  the  greatest  measure  of  per- 
fection only  as  Tree,  unhampered  Individuals. 
Surely  It  Is  not  thinkable  that  In  the  light 
which  shines  through  this  20th  century,  a 
great  progressive  people  will  be  beguiled  Into 
turning  back  to  the  ways  of  controlled  econ- 
omies and  dictated  social  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  church  Is  the  only  Insti- 
tution that  can  save  this  country  from  com- 
munism. The  reason  for  this  is  quite  simple: 
Communism  Is  atheistic — the  church  Is 
Christian;  the  one  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  other.  The  church  must  Inculcate  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  Its  people  that  God  alone 
is  the  Lord  of  Creation.  When  the  church 
takes  Its  stand  that  man  Is  a  creature  of 
God.  It  denies  the  very  concept  of  com- 
munism. 

Communism,  crime,  and  delinquency  are 
not  caused  by  poverty,  bad  laws,  poor  hous- 
ing, or  any  other  economic,  social,  or  politi- 
cal condition.  They  are  caused  by  sin.  The 
only  way  to  eradicate  sin  Is  by  the  redemp- 
tive power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
church  Is  God's  Instrument  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  man. 

In  one  of  his  great  sermons  Dr.  McCartney 
told  of  an  old  Saxon  king  who  set  out  with 
his  army  to  put  down  a  rebellion  In  a  dis- 
tant province  of  his  kingdom.  When  the 
Insurrection  had  been  quelled  and  the  army 
of  rebels  defeated,  he  placed  a  candle  In 
the  archway  of  the  castle  In  which  he  had 
his  headquarters.  Then,  lighting  the  candle, 
he  sent  his  herald  to  announce  to  those  who 
had  been  In  rebellion  that  all  who  sur- 
rendered and  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
while  the  candle  still  burned  would  be  saved. 
The  king  offered  to  them  his  clemency  and 
mercy,  but  the  offer  was  limited  to  the  life 
of  that  candle. 

We  are  all  living  on  candle  time.  While 
the  candle  still  bums,  let  us  accept  Christ 
as  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  Let  us  by  our  life 
and  witness  spread  the  Gospel.  And  let  us 
through  faith  acquire  Christian  freedom, 
which  alone  can  make  this  country  a  better 
and  finer  place  In  which  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  may  live  and  work. 

There  Is  a  little  poem  which  Illustrates 
what  I  have  In  mind  far  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  could.  It  Is  entitled  "The 
Bridge  Builder."  I  have  long  since  forgotten 
the  name  of  Its  author. 

"An  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  evening,  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Through  which  there  flowed  a  sullen  tide. 
The  old  man  crossed  In  the  twilight  dim. 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fear  for  him. 
He  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
'Old  man!'  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
'Why  waste  your  strength  with  your  build- 
ing here; 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

"The  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head. 
'Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,'  he 

■aid. 
There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 
This  stream  which  has  meant  naught  to  me, 
To  that  falr-halred  boy  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He.  too.  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim. 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
him  '  •• 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave'  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  speech  delivered  by 
Dr.  Horace  M.  Gray,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Illinois  before 
the  Mid  West  Ek;onomics  Association  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
CoNTHOL  or  Public  Opinion  as  a  Factor  in 

THJE  Concentration  of  Economic  Power 

I.  introduction 

"Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 
That  he  Is  grown  so  great?" 

Casslus,  that  lean  and  hungry  man,  who 
slept  not  well  at  night,  read  much,  was  a  great 
observer  and  saw  quite  through  the  deeds  of 
men,  In  this  classic  query  about  the  source  of 
Caesar's  power,  raised  the  ultimate  question 
that  must  be  asked  about  every  concentration 
of  power,  whether  It  be  political,  economic, 
military,  social  or  religious.  What  is  the 
source  of  this  power?  How  was  it  concen- 
trated In  the  first  Instance?  How  is  it  nour- 
ished and  sustained?  By  what  means  is  it 
preserved  against  external  hazards?  How 
does  It  Justify  Its  ways  to  man? 

Those  who  cannot  resist  the  lure  of  meta- 
physics look  to  the  stars  for  answer.  They 
scan  the  heavens  for  some  grand  cosmic  de- 
sign by  which  the  mundane  affairs  of  society 
are  ordered  and  determined.  They  profess  to 
discern  universal  principles,  laws  or  forces — 
organic,  naturalistic,  technological,  deter- 
ministic, necessitous — the  operation  of 
which  requires,  and  therefore  produces,  ex- 
treme concentratlqn  of  economic  pwwer. 
Thus,  man  does  not  will  or  contrive  mono- 
poly; rather,  It  Is  thrust  upon  him  by  relent- 
less fate  or  necessity,  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit because  he  can  do  no  other. 

The  querulous  Casslus,  however,  warns  us 
against  these  mythmakers: 

"The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  Is  not  In  our  stars 
but  In  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings." 
If  we  heed  this  earthy,  practical  advice 
we  shall  look  not  to  the  stars  but  to  our  own 
Instltutlpns,  Including  our  values  and  atti- 
tudes, to  discover  the  true  sources  of  con- 
centrated power.  What,  we  shall  ask,  are 
the  Institutional  foundations  of  monopoly. 
How  do  clever,  ruthless  and  ambitious  men, 
by  the  manipulation  and  perversion  of  In- 
stitutions, concentrate  economic  power? 
Having  once  concentrated  It  how.  by  con- 
tinued manipulation  of  Institutions,  do  they 
maintain  It  In  a  presumably  hostile  environ- 
ment? How  may  a  democratic  society,  which 
fears  and  distrusts  monopoly,  modify  Its  In- 
stitutions, or  change  their  operation,  to  re- 
duce or  diffuse  an  excessive  concentration  of 
economic  prawer?  The  great  merit  of  this 
institutional  approach  Is  that  it  enables  us 
to  apply  the  time-honored  rule  that  what 
certain  men.  In  pursuit  of  their  self-interest, 
have  Joined  together  other  men,  acting  col- 
lectively for  the  general  good,  may  disjoin. 
n.  shifts  in  the  institutional  foundations 

OF    monopoly 

Over  time  the  Institutional  foundations  of 
monopoly  have  shifted  significantly.  Dur- 
ing the  feudal  and  monarchlal  periods  of 
Western  development  monopoly  rested  pri- 
marily on  exclusive  grants  of  privilege.    The 


monopolist  held  from  the  feudal  lord  or  king 
and  exercised  power  under  the  prerogative; 
his  teniire  was  on  sufferance  and  he  could 
be  stripped  of  his  privilege  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign.  When,  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centiu-ies,  absolutism  was  displaced 
by  ptirllamentary  democracy  and  free  capi- 
talism special  privilege  feU  Into  disfavor. 
The  royal  prerogative  was  limited  and  the 
power  of  privilege  was  transferred  to  parlia- 
ment, where  It  was  used  sparingly  and  only 
In  generalized  forms.  Henceforth,  special 
privilege  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  monopoly  power.  It  was  not. 
as  will  be  noted  later,  proscribed  or  eradi- 
cated; rather.  It  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
dormancy  or  temporary  desuetude,  from 
which  In  the  fullness  of  time  It  would  blos- 
som forth  with  renewed  vigor. 

At  this  Juncture  Adam  Smith  advanced 
his  famous  theory  of  conspiracy  as  the  foun- 
dation of  monopoly.  In  the  absence  of  spe- 
cial privilege,  and  in  the  context  of  his  nat- 
ural competition,  there  could  logically  be 
only  one  source  of  monopoly — the  Inherent 
propensity  of  businessmen  to  conspire  against 
the  public  interest.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
a  new  Idea;  the  English  common  law  had 
been  dealing  with  such  conspiracies  for 
years.  What  Smith  did  was  to  elevate  busi- 
ness conspiracy  from  a  petty  offense  against 
local  markets  and  individuals  to  the  ex- 
alted status  of  a  crime  against  society.  It 
was  the  chief  enemy  and  chronic  disrupter 
of  an  otherwise  universal  and  beneficent  nat- 
ural harmony.  This  powerful  dramatization 
of  conspiracy  as  the  sole  cause  of  monopoly 
fixed  the  pattern  of  thought  for  over  100 
years  and  Its  Influence  Is  still  strongly  re- 
flected In  our  antitrust  policy. 

After  the  ClvU  War,  however,  opinion 
shifted  to  the  view  that  monopoly  depended 
In  large  measure  on  the  engrossment  of 
scarce,  strategically  situated  physical  prop- 
erty, such  as:  lands,  forests,  water,  minerals, 
routes,  sites,  transportation,  industrial  and 
public  utility  facilities.  Since  private  prop- 
erty, by  definition,  was  exclusive,  it  followed 
that  some  degree  of  monopoly  power  was  an 
Inevitable  concomitant  of  the  private  prop- 
erty system.  This  power  became  oppressive 
and  harmful  only  when  the  process  of  en- 
grossment and  consolidation  accentuated 
scarcity  to  an  Intolerable  degree.  In  the 
absence  of  conspiracy,  then,  monopoly  was 
not  a  separate  and  readily  distinguishable 
evil  per  se,  but  rather  a  special,  localized 
aberration  of  private  capitalism.  It  could 
not  be  challenged  directly  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  basic  Institution  of  private  property. 
On  this  premise,  resort  was  had  to  taxation, 
regulation,  or  attempted  dissolution  to 
ameliorate  the   111  effects  of  monopoly. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  century  attention 
shifted  to  a  special  form  of  private  projjerty — 
money,  credit  and  liquid  Investment  capital. 
Was  not,  men  asked,  control  of  financial 
capital  by  a  few  great  bankers  and  financiers 
the  ultimate  source  of  economic  power?  Was 
not  financial  capital  a  more  important  pillar 
of  monopoly  than  physical  capital?  Investi- 
gation of  these  questions  raised  a  great  hue 
and  cry  against  the  Money  Trust,  Wall  Street, 
and  the  Money  Changers  In  the  Temple. 
Subsequent  reforms,  Including  public  regu- 
lation and  the  creation  of  new  financial  In- 
stitutions, served  to  abate  somewhat  the 
Intensity  of  popular  feeling  on  this  score. 
Although  the  problem  still  persists  In  at- 
tenuated form  few  today  would  contend  that 
centralized  control  of  financial  capital  Is  the 
main  Institutional  foundation  o*  monopoly. 

In  recent  years,  however,  say  within  the 
last  40  years,  the  modern  corporation  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  insti- 
tution of  monopoly.  In  traditional  terms, 
the  corporation  is  merely  Economic  Man, 
Incorporated — a  Gargantuan  Economic  Man, 
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endowed  with  •upenuttuna  power*  <rf 
growth.  exteMlon,  acquisition,  proliferation 
and  combination.  Thua  eqtdpped.  It  can 
engroM  physical  property,  oentrailae  finan- 
cial capital,  unify  physical  and  financial 
property,  combine  functions  and  create  eco- 
nomic empires  that  transcend  in  scope  and 
power  the  wildest  fantasies  of  natural  eco- 
nomic man.  By  the  alchemy  of  Incorpora- 
Uon  the  latter,  with  his  puny  powers  and 
limited  aspirations,  has  beer  transformed 
into  corporate  man.  released  from  the 
mundane  fetters  which  heretofore  have 
tx>und  him.  and  launched  on  the  fatal  quest 
for  omnipotent  power.  Henceforth,  the 
monopoly  problem  Is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses synonymous  with  the  corporation 
problem. 

m.  roOTfDATioNS  or  "cobpobati 

COLX*-TIVISM" 

The  corporate  system  has  evolved  to  the 
point  where  we  now  have  the  most  highly 
concentrated  prtvated  power  structure  In  all 
history— a  system  in  which  a  relatively  few 
giant  corporations  effectively  dominate  the 
national  economy  We  have  become  depend- 
ent on  them  for  the  realization  of  national 
objecUvee.  such  as:  full  employment,  maxi- 
mum output  and  purchasing  power.  Invest- 
ment, technological  progrees.  growth  and  In- 
ternational security.  This  dependency  of  a 
great  InduatrUl  society  on  the  decisions  of 
an  Irresponsible,  self-perpetuating  corporate 
elite,  operating  from  the  top  command  poets 
of  a  few  giant  corporations.  Is  a  new  pheno- 
menon In  American  experience — one  so 
strange  to  our  traditions  that  we  lack  even 
an  accurate  name  for  It.  For  want  of  a  bet- 
ter nomenclature  the  term  "corporate  col- 
lectivism" will  suffice  temporarily. 

Economists,  with  their  traditional  market 
orientation  and  predUectlon  for  materialistic, 
quantitative  analysis,  have  been  singularly 
Inept  and  backward  In  diagnosing  this  new 
development.  They  have  tended  to  explain 
monopoly  In  terms  of  control  orer  strategic 
physical  and  market  factors,  and  to  regard 
the  oorporaUon  as  merely  a  superior  Insti- 
tutional device  for  facUlUtlng  such  control. 
This  limited  approach,  while  useful  so  far  as 
It  goes,  falls  to  provide  an  adequate  or 
realistic  explanation  erf  modem  monopoly. 
It  Is  significant  that,  since  World  War  n. 
much  of  the  bold,  avant  garde,  pioneering 
investigation  in  this  area  has  come  from 
noneconomists— studenu  of  history,  politics, 
philosophy,  theology.  Jurisprudence,  soclol- 
ogy.  social  psychology,  administration,  or- 
ganization, and  communications.  Unin- 
hibited by  self-imposed  dlaclpUnary  re- 
stralntB.  they  have  faced  the  challenge  of 
corporate  power  and  sought  to  explore  both 
Its  inner  mysteries  and  Its  social  conse- 
quences. 

What  do  the  reconnalsance  reports  of  these 
venturesome    noneconomlc    scouU    tell    us? 
In  brief,  what  we  should  have  recognized  long 
since:    That    corporate    coUectlvlsm    Is    not 
economic   man.  Incorporated,  but  rather   a 
complex    Institution    for    the   concentration 
and  administration  of  the  totality  of  private 
power,  which  embraces  political   and  socUl 
as    weU    as   economic   power.     They   tell   us 
that    the   InsUtutlonal   foundations    of   mo- 
nopoly   power    are    radically   different    than 
we  have  heretofore  assumed;  that  on  the  old 
substratum    of    control    over    physical    and 
market   factors   there    has    been    reared    an 
Imposing  superstructure  of  power  based  on 
control   of    certain   nonmaterlal.   Intangible. 
incommensurable  elemento  that  are  political 
and  socUl  In  character;  that  axporate  col- 
lectivism  does   not   and   cannot   restrict    lU 
control  to  purely  economic  activities  but.  In 
order  to  preserve  Its  power,  must  reach  out 
to  control  knowledge.  Government,  and  pub- 
lic  opinion.     The   latter,  then,  become   the 
new  and  Indispensable  foundations  of  mod- 
em monopoly  power. 

These  studies  Indicate  further  that,  not- 
withstanding  lU  outward  facade   of  seem- 


ingly overweening  power,  corporate  collectiv- 
ism   is   extremely    vulnerable    and    Insecxire. 
lU  power  Is  Illegitimate,  having  been  usurped 
without  public  sanction   and  frequently   in 
violation  of  the  law.     It  is  Irresponsible,  be- 
ing   answerable   to   no   superior    public    au- 
thority for  Its  conduct  and  decisions.     It  U 
restrictive,  exploitative,  and   aggressive  vls- 
a-vU   the   people   and   free    Institutions.     It 
Is  antidemocratic,  being  driven  by  Its  Inner 
compulsions    to    destroy    freedom,    corrupt 
government,    and     pervert    the    democratic 
process.     Because  its  hand  Is  against   every 
man.     every     mans     hand     U     potentially 
against  it     This  Is  the  Achilles  heel  of  cor- 
porate collectivism,  the  area  of  lU  fatal  vul- 
nerability.    ThU  Is  the  ever  present  danger 
which  haunU  the  wakeful  dreams  of  those 
who   sit    m    the   seaU    of    the    mighty   and 
drives  them  relentiessly  to  strive  for  total 
power.     They  do  not  need  such   power  for 
the  prosaic  function  of  making  steel  billets, 
plyboard.  or  tin  cans  but  they  must  have  It 
to     maintain     their     dominant     status     In 
society. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  power  thrust  of 
modern   monopoly   U   limited  by  lU  ability 
to  control  and  direct  public  opinion.     The 
public,  as  It  may  elect,  can  be  either  the 
source     or     the     nemesU     of     concentrated 
economic  power— either  the  grantor  or  the 
galnsayer      No  one   Is  more   acutely   aware 
of  this  dual  possibility  than  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  of  our  giant 
corporations       They    must    control     public 
opinion   to   achieve   power.  In   the   first  In- 
stance   and   subsequently  to  maintain   and 
increase  It.    This  U  the  reason  they  assign 
such  high  priority  to  public  relations,  or  the 
engineering    of    consent,    and    devote    such 
lavish  outlays  to  It.    This  high-level,  power- 
oriented    activity   should    not    be    confused 
with  the  banal,  low-level  hucksterlsm  about 
which  critics  have  vnrltten  so  scathingly  of 
late     The  former  serves  power:  It  deals  with 
Ideas    values.   Interest  and  social   attitudes; 
it  belongs  In  the  realm  of  statecraft.     The 
latter  Is  concerned  with  the  sale  of  goods; 
It  belongs  to  the  raucous,  bustling  market- 
place   where    both    honest    tradesmen    and 
charlatans    cry    their    wares.      While    func- 
tionally discrete,  public  relations  and  huck- 
sterlsm   do    in    practice    frequently    overlap 
and  become  intermingled  for  various  Insti- 
tutional reasons,  so  that  separate  accounting 
Is  difficult  or  Impossible,  but  this  does  not 
preclude    their    separation    for    purposes    of 
discussion    of    their    quite    different    social 
roles. 

IV.    TYPES    or    PSOPA0AKD4 

While  the  common  purpose  of  all  big  busi- 
ness propaganda  Is  to  Justify  the  ways  of 
corporate  power  to  a  skeptical  public  the 
patterns  and  techniques  are  carefuUy 
tailored  to  cope  with  the  particular  vulner- 
abilities which  threaten  the  power  structure. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  that  propaganda  tech- 
niques are  predetermined  by  the  nature  of 
the  vxUnerabllltles.  Several  main  types  may 
be  distinguished. 

A  Responsibility 
If  It  were  generally  understood  that  all 
monopxjly  Is  humanly  contrived  and  that  It 
rests  on  some  form  of  privilege  then  the 
game  would  be  lost.  Hence.  It  U  Imperative 
that  the  pubUc  be  deceived  as  to  the  true 
Institutional  sources  of  monopoly  power. 
This  Is  attempted  by  a  tour  de  force  appeal 
to  metaphysics — responsibility  for  monopoly 
must  be  shifted  from  man  to  the  gods,  from 
institutions  to  necessity. 

Businessmen.  It  U  said,  do  not  conscious- 
ly seek  or  contrive  monopoly;  rather.  It  U 
thrust  upon  them  by  the  operation  of  in- 
scrutable and  Inexorable  forces  beyond  their 
control.  These  external  determinants — call 
them  fate,  destiny  or  necessity — or  naturalis- 
tic, organic.  hUtorlc,  technological,  economic 

laws require  the  concentration  of  economic 

power  for   their   fulfillment.     Man.  by   this 
reckoning,   is   merely  the  agent  of  a  pre- 


ordained process  which  he  neither  wills  nor 
can  avoid.  If  fate  or  necessity  decrees  that 
monopoly  shall  exist,  then  how  can  man  be 
held  responsible  for  It?  The  reluctant 
monopolist  Is  thus  cast  in  the  role  of  Atlas 
condemned  by  the  gods  to  bear  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  the  world  on  his  shoulders. 
He  meriu  public  sympathy  rather  than  con- 
demnation. 

B  Identification  with  public  interest 
The  ancient  tradition  of  an  Irrepressible 
conflict  between  monopoly  and  the  public 
interest  must  be  replaced  by  a  plausible 
identity  of  Interest  between  the  two.  The 
predatory  wolf  of  traditional  folklore.* 
monopoly,  must  be  disguised  in  the  sheep's 
clothing  of  free,  competitive  capitalism. 
This  camouflage  Job  U  the  special  assign- 
ment of  the  ■Imagemakers" — the  high  priests 
of  the  public  relations  cult. 

The  giant  monopolistic  corporation  is  por- 
trayed as  a  dedicated  exemplar  of  free  enter- 
prise. It  Is  active,  daring,  efficient,  progres- 
sive, ever  alert  to  Improve  Its  product,  re- 
duce cosU,  expand  output  and  reduce  prices. 
It  strives  unceasingly  for  the  attainment  of 
national  economic  goals.  It  is  socially  re- 
sponsible, dedicated  to  all  good  works,  so- 
licitous for  the  general  welfare,  deeply  con- 
cerned to  protect  the  Interests  of  labor,  oon- 
sximers.  Investors,  and  the  community,  and 
stanchly  committed  to  uphold  democratic 
freedoms.  It  recognizes  lU  very  special  ot>- 
llgatlon  to  defend  the  American  way  of  life 
against  those  sinister  forces,  never  precisely 
Identified,  which  Insidiously  seek  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  It. 

C.  Social  dependency 
Warming  to  their  work,  the  "Image  mak- 
ers" go  beyond  the  mere  assertion  of  mu- 
tuality of  Interest  to  suggest  that  modern 
society  Is  dependent  on  big  business  for  Its 
economic  welfare  and  security.  It  Is  big 
business  that  produces  the  goods,  provides 
the  Jobs,  makes  the  investments,  conducts 
the  research,  defends  the  Nation  against 
foreign  enemies,  sustains  the  public  sector 
of  the  economy,  and  makes  possible  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  society  must  not 
only  recognize  and  accept  big  business  as  a 
beneficent  Institution,  but,  going  farther, 
must  accord  It  special  treatment  commensu- 
rate with  Its  responsibilities  and  society's  de- 
pendence on  It.  This  means  that  society 
must  create  a  "favorable  climate."  or  a 
"favorable  environment,"  within  which  big 
business  can  operate  effectively  to  fulfill  its 
self -declared  mission.  The  price.  In  terms  of 
protection,  subsides,  Incentives  and  other 
special  prlvUeges.  may  seem  high  at  first 
glance  but  really  It  Is  quite  cheap  when  one 
considers  all  the  benefits  certain  to  accrue 
and  the  disasters  which  otherwise  would  Im- 
pend. 

D.  Denigration  of  alternatives 

Concentrated  economic  power  does  not 
brook  rivals  easily,  nor  is  it  tolerant  toward 
alternative  Institutions  which  challenge  Its 
dominance.  It  would  destroy  them  ruth- 
lessly If  It  dared,  but  this  U  a  delicate  op- 
eration since  these  alternatives  are  protected 
by  law  and  public  favor.  Hence,  big  busi- 
ness propaganda  must  dissemble  Its  covert 
hostility  by  a  subtle,  indirect  process  of  sug- 
gestion calculated  to  downgrade  and  dis- 
credit these  alternatives. 

Thus,  we  are  told  that  big  business  is 
productive,  technically  competent,  efficient, 
and  dynamic,  while  small  business,  by  con- 
trast. Is  weak,  technically  backward,  inef- 
ficient, wasteful,  unsUble.  and  static.  Big 
business  Is  competitive  In  a  good,  or  con- 
structive, sense,  while  small  business  is  com- 
petitive In  a  bad.  or  destructive,  sense.  Co- 
operative enterprise  U  an  alternative  of 
dubious  merit,  having  failed  In  many  in- 
stances, being  dangerously  akin  to  socialism, 
and  incompatible  with  the  American  tradi- 
tion.    Public  enterprise,  in  all  forms  and  at 


all  levels.  Is  quite  unthinkable,  being  no- 
toriously corrupt,  wasteful.  Inefficient,  and 
bureaucratic.  Even  worse,  It  Is  socialistic 
and  a  menace  to  freedom.  With  the  al- 
ternatives thus  foreclosed  by  their  demon- 
strated Inferiority,  society  has  no  rational 
choice  except  to  recognize  big  business  as  the 
superior  form   of   organization. 

E.  Rationalization  of  misbehavior 

This  self-glorification  will  lack  credibility 
unless  techniques  can  be  devised  to  deny, 
conceal,  explain,  or  Justify  the  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  monopolists.  This  may  be  a  bit 
difficult  if  the  offenders  have  pleaded  guilty, 
or  been  convicted,  or  lodged  In  gaol  as  com- 
mon criminals.  The  artistry  of  the  propa- 
gandists, however,  Is  equal  to  the  challenge; 
they  have  devised  a  set  of  defensive  tactics 
that  might  well  arouse  the  envy  of  the  Green 
Bay  Packers. 

The  law,  as  everyone  knows,  is  an  ass, 
being  obsolete,  unrealistic,  and  so  ambiguous 
that  even  the  most  conscientious  citizen  can- 
not possibly  distinguish  between  legality  and 
Illegality.  Conspiracy  was  not  proven;  the 
Court  merely  Inferred  It.  Substantial  les- 
sening of  competition  was  not  proven;  the 
Court  arbitrarily  applied  the  subjective  per 
se  doctrine.  The  alleged  offense  was  the  work 
of  underlings,  acting  without  /the  knowledge, 
and  contrary  to  the  express  orders,  of  their 
superior  officers.  Prices  and  bids.  It  is  true. 
were  if'e.  tical  but  any  college  sophomore 
recognizes  this  as  evidence  of  active  competi- 
tion. There  were,  to  be  sure,  certain  selec- 
tive price  reductions  but  these  reflected  com- 
petition, not  discrimination  as  alleged.  Had 
the  Court  adopted  a  realistic  definition  of 
the  market,  Instead  of  the  theoretical  con- 
struct propounded  by  Professor  X,  there 
would  have  been  no  case  whatever  for  re- 
Btralnt  of  trade.  The  parties  were  merely 
following  the  standard  policy  of  modern  busi- 
ness, trying  to  stabilize  the  market  and 
avoid  disastrous,  cutthroat  competition — 
both  laudable  competitive  goals  and  both 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest. 

Thus,  whatever  the  offense,  and  regardless 
of  the  evidence,  guilt  Is  absolved  and  trans- 
formed into  virtue  by  casuistry  and  upside- 
down  semantics.  The  monopolist  Is  por- 
trayed as  an  eminent  public  benefactor,  an 
ardent  free  enterpriser,  who  fell  afoul  of 
the  law  from  an  excess  of  competitive  zeal. 
The  real  culprits,  it  appears,  are  the  out- 
moded, unrealistic,  ambiguous  laws,  the  mis- 
guided courts,  the  politically  Inspired  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  the  professors  who 
perpetuate  the  conventional  wisdom  and 
folklore  of  the  18th  centxu-y.  Clearly  the 
wrong  party  Is  In  Jail. 

F.  Privilege 

Monopoly,  being  a  creature  of  privilege, 
must.  If  It  Is  to  survive  and  aggrandize  its 
power,  retain  all  existing  privileges  and 
secure  new  ones  if  possible.  This  brings  it 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  democratic, 
egalitarian  principle  of  "privilege  for  none, 
equality  for  all."  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  obscure  and  sublimate  this  con- 
flict. This  the  propagandist  accomplishes  by 
a  semantic  trick.  The  word  "privilege"  Is 
never  used;  Instead,  the  special  favors  of 
government  are  termed  stimuli.  Incentives,  or 
compensation  to  promote  some  desirable 
public  purpose  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
achieved  because  of  the  extraordinary  risks, 
costs,  or  difficulties  Involved. 

This  propaganda  Is  a  crude  distortion  of 
the  theory  that  "the  end  Justifies  the  means." 
It  misrepresents  the  end  as  some  public 
purpose,  when  In  reality  it  Is  private  privi- 
lege. By  excluding  alternatives  It  creates 
the  Impression  that  this  Is  the  only  possible 
means  by  which  the  professed  end  can  be 
attained.  It  conceals  the  fact  that  monopoly 
is  antithetical  to  the  end  posited;  that  the 
monopolist  will  pocket  the  subsidy  and  sabo- 
tage the  end.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
tortions,  such  propaganda  in   recent   times 


has  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  special  privileges 
for  big  business. 

G.  National  policy 
Big  business,  however,  miist  do  more  than 
merely  defend.  Justify  and  promote  mon- 
opoly by  direct  means;  Its  ultimate  power 
and  survival  demand  that  it  extend  its  dom- 
ination to  the  broader  area  of  national  poli- 
tics. This  compulsion  leads  to  the  at- 
tempted luilflcatlon  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal ix)wer,  which  Marxist  theorists  regard  as 
the  flnal  stage  of  monopoly  capitalism  It  is 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  precarious  status  of 
big  business  In  the  modern  world  that  It 
feels  constrained  to  exert  a  controlling  in- 
fluence .over:  taxation,  public  spending, 
monetary  policy,  regulation  of  biislness,  com- 
munications, labor  and  social  legislation, 
natural  resources  development,  scientific 
research  and  technology,  international  eco- 
nomic relations,  foreign  aid  and  military 
policy. 

How  does  big  business  Justify  its  intru- 
sion into  national  politics  and  Its  large  out- 
lays for  political  activity  and  propaganda  in 
connection  therewith?  How  does  it  conceal 
Its  selfish  Interest  In  promoting  favorable 
and  defeating  unfavorable  legislation?  In 
general,  It  relies  on  two  techniques:  Identi- 
fication of  Its  self-interest  with  the  public 
welfare,  and  appeal  to  "a  devil  theory."  The 
first  involves  direct,  positive  affirmation  of  a 
mutuality  of  Interest;  the  second  Involves 
creation  of  "a  devil"  from  whose  sinister  de- 
signs only   big   business  can    save  yis. 

The  Nation,  It  is  alleged,  is  beset  by  sub- 
versive forces  and  false  ideologies  vchlch 
threaten  to  destroy  democratic  freedom  and 
private  capitalism,  and  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  Socialist  tyranny.  The  danger  Is 
very  real  because  the  agents  of  subversion, 
though  few  in  number  perhaps,  are  Inordi- 
nately clever,  articulate  and  persuasive,  and 
their  Ideas  have  a  fatally  seductive  appeal 
for  the  masses  because  of  their  humanitarian 
overtones.  Big  biislness,  dedicated  as  it  is 
to  democracy,  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  public  welfare,  has  a  sacred  mission  to 
warn  the  people  of  this  menace  and  to  in- 
struct them  how  best  to  combat  it.  By 
happy  coincidence  the  most  effective  way  to 
frustrate  these  Insidious  designs  Is  to  sup- 
port national  policies  recommended  by  big 
business. 

H.  Cold  war 
The  cold  war  Is  the  greatest  bonanza  ever 
vouchsafed  to  the  propagandists  o  f  big 
business.  It  provides  a  readymade  foreign 
devil  of  monstrous  capacity  for  evil;  It  In- 
sures, for  his  containment,  a  sustained  flow 
of  public  funds  equivalent  to  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  Nation's  productivity;  it 
creates  a  chronic  emergency  from  which  only 
big  business  can  save  us;  It  generates  op- 
portunities for  profits,  economic  power  and 
political  domination  beyond  any  limits  here- 
tofore conceivable;  best  of  all  from  the 
propagandist's  viewpoint,  it  provides  a  club 
of  fear.  Intimidation  and  social  ostracism 
with  which  to  silence  all  criticism  and  dis- 
sent. An  ideal  situation  exists  for  big  bus- 
iness to  seize  power  and  assiune  responsi- 
bility for  national  defense  and  defense- 
related  activities  on  its  own  terms. 

This  is  exactly  what  It  has  done.  The  re- 
sult is  a  big  btisiness-mllltary-sclence-polltl- 
cal  combination  which  represents  the  great- 
est concentration  of  economic  and  political 
power  ever  witnessed  in  a  supposedly  free 
nation.  The  operation  of  this  system  is  aptly 
described  by  Edgar  Snow  as  "autolmp)erlal- 
ism."  Unlike  old  fashioned  imperialism, 
which  was  outerdirected,  this  new  style  Is 
Innerdlrected — that  Is,  toward  exploitation 
of  the  American  people.  Each  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  extracts  from  the  people,  by 
taxation  and  Inflation,  some  $60  billion  for 
defense  and  defense-related  purposes;  it 
then  distributes  these  funds  throughout  the 
combination,  a  large  proportion  going  to  a 


small  number  of  giant  corporations  on  non- 
competitive, negotiated  procurement  con- 
tracts. Thtis,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  Is  funneled  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  coffers  of  big  business  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  them  from  commu- 
nism. A  goodly  portion  of  this  money, 
whether  channeled  through  big  business  or 
budgeted  In  the  military  departments,  goes 
to  support  the  vast  propaganda  apparatus, 
whose  function  It  Is  to  keep  the  game  going 
by  exacerbating  the  cold  war. 

v.  IMPACT 

Because  we  are  dealing  here  with  elusive 
and  Imponderable  phenomena,  such  as  at- 
titudes and  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure objectively  and  with  precision  the  impact 
of  this  massive,  long-sustained  propaganda 
effort  of  big  business.  One  can  only  deduce 
a  generalized,  tentative  estimate  of  its  effect 
by  observing  the  cotirse  of  public  policy  in 
the  areas  sought  to  be  Influenced.  If.  public 
policy.  In  Its  entirety  and  overtime,  has 
operated  to  favor  the  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power,  then  one  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  this  propaganda  has  made  a  slg- 
niflcant,  albeit  Incommensurable,  contribu- 
tion to  the  observed  trend. 

One  may  start  from  a  solid  base  provided 
by  big  business  Itself.  These  masters  of 
power,  these  men  who  live  by  and  for  power, 
certainly  believe  that  propaganda  Is  a  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  tool  for  the  concen- 
tration and  maintenance  of  economic  power. 
Otherwise,  as  rational  beings,  they  would  not 
devote  such  lavish  outlays  to  It.  Like  true 
professionals  they  play  the  percentages,  scat- 
tering their  seeds  of  propaganda  broadside  in 
perfect  confidence  that  some  will  fall  on 
fertile  ground  and  bear  fruit.  If  they  be- 
lieve In  the  efficacy  of  their  own  handiwork, 
as  they  obviously  do,  they  may  safely  be 
taken  at  their  own  valuation. 

A  solid  basis  also  exists  for  appraising  the 
effectiveness  of  the  purely  defensive  propa- 
ganda of  big  business,  which  comprises  a 
large  part  of  the  total.  During  the  last 
quarter  century,  little  headway  has  been 
made  against  concentrated  economic  power. 
While  it  Is  true  that  some  local  skirmishes 
have  been  won,  some  monopolistic  aggres- 
sions checked,  and  some  power  grabs  frus- 
trated, these  sporadic  and  episodic  victories 
have  been  minor  Incidents  of  a  prolonged 
rear  guard  action.  The  public  Interest  has 
been  continuously  on  the  defensive;  the  main 
citadels  of  corporate  power  stand  un- 
breached;  there  has  been  no  significant  anti- 
monopoly  legislation,  no  major  shift  in  the 
tide  of  battle.  Public  opinion,  during  these 
years,  has  been  Indifferent,  quiescent,  and 
lethargic.  Political  leaders,  sensing  this 
mood  and  lacking  strong  public  support,  have 
hesitated  to  challenge  corporate  power  or 
to  act  aggressively  against  It.  On  this  rec- 
ord, the  conclusion  Is  unavoidable  that  the 
defensive  proi>aganda  of  big  business  has 
been  successful. 

It  Is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  appraise 
the  effect  of  propaganda  designed  to  further 
the  aggrandizement  of  economic  power — 
I.e.,  offensive  propaganda.  Here,  the  struggle 
for  the  minds  of  men  hangs  in  the  balance 
and  flnal  Judgment  must  be  deferred.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  on  the  basis  of  experi- 
ence to  date,  that  this  offensive  propaganda 
has  been  successful  on  two  fronts.  First,  It 
has  yielded  rich  dividends  In  the  form  of 
special  privileges,  which  have  enhanced  al- 
ready concentrated  power.  Among  these  are 
tax  reductions  and  tax  loopholes,  a  great 
variety  of  subsidies  and  guarantees,  grants 
of  privilege  In  the  public  domain,  giveaway 
of  public  property,  patent  rights  on  publicly  ~" 
financed  research,  protection  and  favors  from 
regulatory  commissions,  preferential  treat- 
ment in  foreign  aid  and  In  International 
trade  and  Investment,  partnership  arrange- 
ments. Immunity  from  antitrust,  and  subsi- 
dized   participation    In    new    developments 
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guch  as  atomic  energy  and  the  communlca- 
UoDS  aateUlte.  Thla  UTlab  use  of  special 
prtTJVtg*  as  an  Lnatrumeni  of  public  policy 
has  uabered  In  what  •ome  critic*  label  the 
"New  A«e  ol  MercantUlam."*  These  lush 
favors  could  scarcely  have  been  extorted 
from  a  reluctant  and  cauUous  government 
without  massive  propaganda  and  Intense  po- 
Utlcal  acUvlty.  The  fact  that  no  substantial 
public  opposition  arose  to  challenge  these 
granU  of  privilege  indicates  that  the  propa- 
gandlsU  had  done  theU  work  weU  at  the 
grassroots  level.  The  people  did  not  rise 
•gainst  the  aggressor  bent  on  despoUlng 
them.  , 

Second.  It  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  organlratlon  of  the  big  business— mUl- 

tary science — political    combination,   which 

now  dominates  national  defense  policy,  and 
through  that  controls  Indirectly  oui  domes- 
tic and  International  economic  policies.  It  is 
Inconceivable  that  this  greatest,  most  arti- 
ficial and  most  dangerous  concentration  of 
power  In  our  history  could  have  emerged, 
and  maintained  Itself  for  over  15  years,  had 
not  public  opinion  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  abject,  fear-ridden  submission  by  a  mas- 
sive propaganda  effort.  Big  business  alone.- 
and  relying  solely  on  Its  own  rewDurces,  could 
never  have  achieved  such  general  acquies- 
cence: It  was  the  combination  of  corporate 
economic  power  with  governmental  political 
power  that  made  It  possible.  Even  today, 
when  the  essential  facts  are  widely  known 
and  criticism  U  quite  general,  the  combi- 
nation remains  invulnerable  to  attack.  This 
leads  some  critics,  such  as  C.  Wright  Mills 
and  Fred  J.  Cook,  to  the  pessimistic  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  attained  a  permanent 
corporative.  Fascist  state  In  which  private 
and  public  power  will  remain  unified  In- 
definitely. They  assume  that  public  opinion 
is  so  debased  and  confused  by  the  arts  of 
propaganda  that  It  neither  can  or  wUl  act 
to  effect  a  separation  of  economic  from 
political  power. 

▼I.    REMEDIES 

Although  public  relations  activity  has  been 
a  large-scale  going  concern  for  some  40  years, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  main  supports  of 
corporate  collectivism,  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  how  to  deal 
with  It.  It  Is  an  Ironic  commentary  on  our 
lack  of  realism  that  In  the  extensive  lltera- 
tvire  of  antlmonopoly  policy  few  have  thought 
It  necessary  to  concern  themselves  with  this 
Important  Institutional  foundation  of  mo- 
nopoly power.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few 
observations  on  possible  remedies. 

It  would  seem  that,  as  a  very  minimum. 
Government  might  appropriately  Intervene. 
In  those  areas  where  It  has  original  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  protect  the  people,  as  consumers  and 
taxpayers,  from  being  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  brainwashing  to  which  they  are  now  sub- 
jected. Three  areas  of  original  Jurisdiction 
Invite  such  remedial  action:  Income  taxation, 
the  regulated  Industries,  and  procurement. 
In  the  first — Income  taxation — all  outlays  by 
big  business  for  public  relations  should  be 
disallowed  as  costs  of  doing  business  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  not  legitimate  costs 
and  have  no  necessary,  functional  relation 
to  production.  In  the  second — the  regulated 
Industrie* — all  outlays  for  public  relaUons 
should  be  excluded  from  the  cost  basis  on 
which  rates  are  computed.  In  the  third — 
procurement — no  compensation  should  be 
paid,  whether  on  competlUve.  negotiated  or 
cost-pl\is  contracts,  for  any  public  relations 
expenditures  by  suppliers. 

Obviously,  these  rwinimai  measures  would 
not  prohibit  pubUc  relations  expenditure*, 
but  they  would  get  them  off  the  backs  of  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers,  and  shift  them  to  cor- 
porate equity  holders,  where  they  properly 
belong.  The  withdrawal  of  the  present  sub- 
■UUxatlon.  which  gives  propaganda  a  fre* 
rids  at  the  expense  of  lU  victims,  would  al- 
mo*t  certainly  reduce  total  outlays  for  this 


purpose.  Furthermore.  It  would  get  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  out  of  Its  present  untenable 
position  of  perverting  lU  sovereign  powers  to 
the  promotion  of  monopoly  and  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people. 

If  we  expect  to  solve  the  problem,  however, 
we   shall  need  to  go  beyond   these   limited 
remedial  measures  and  challenge  the  basic 
right   of   corporations   to   engage    In   propa- 
ganda   activities.     Whence    comes    this    so- 
called  right?     Historically.  It  derives,  I  sug- 
gest, from  an  error  of  constitutional  Interpre- 
tation— the  extension  to  corporations  of  those 
Inalienable  rights  guaranteed  to  natural  per- 
sons by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  specifically   t*e 
rights  of  free  speech  and  petition.     The  an- 
cient law  recognized  no  such  rights;   corpo- 
rations were  unnatural,  artificial  Institutions 
created  by  privilege;  their  rlghU.  powers,  and 
freedoms  were  limited  sUlctly  to  their  func- 
tional   economic     necessities;     actions    that 
transcended  these  bounds  were  ultra  vlre*. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  we  disregarded 
this    traditional    wisdom    and    allowed    our 
charter-mongerlng    States,   operating    under 
the  10th  amendment,  to  spawn  corporations 
under  charters  little  better  than  letters  of 
marque  entitling  them  to  prey  on  Interstate 
commerce.     Under    these    lax    charters,    and 
equally  lax  Judicial  sanctions,  corporations 
have  arrogated  natural,  or  political,  rights; 
they  now  claim  the  right  to  emit  propaganda, 
to  lobby,  and  to  engage  In  pollUcal  activity 
as    an   exercise    of    those    Inalienable    rlghU 
guaranteed  to  natural  persons  by  the  Con- 
stitution.   If  we  acquiesce  In  this  pretension 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  control  corporate 
power,    because    our    concession    provides    It 
with  the  means  to  subvert  the  democratic 
process  by  which  we  hope  to  control  It. 

Notwithstanding  cvirrent  usage  and  tradi- 
tional opposition  to  any  limitation  on  free 
speech,    even   where   It   Is  abused,   the   sug- 
gestion   that   Government   curb   the   propa- 
ganda activities  of  giant  corporations  Is  not 
as  radical  as  may  appear  at  first  sight.     The 
case  for  doing  so  Is  strong.     This  freedom  is 
an   Inatrxmient  of   monopoly   power,   not  of 
economic  production;  outlays  for  propaganda 
contribute  nothing  to  production  and  from 
the   social   point  of  view  are  a  pure  waste. 
It  Is  an  Illegitimate  freedom  of  recent  vin- 
tage based  upon  a  distorted  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution;  It  U  corruptive  of  the 
democratic  process,   a  menace  to  free  com- 
petition   and    other    free    Institutions,    and 
socially    disastrous    In    Its    ultimate    conse- 
quences.    Government,      recognizing      these 
potential  evils,  already  Interferes  with  cor- 
porate    freedom     of     speech,     albeit     half- 
heartedly  and  Ineffectively,  In  a  variety   of 
ways:      Lobbying,      political      contributions, 
labor  organization,  and  collective  bargaining, 
security   fiotatlons,  trade  practices  and   ad- 
vertising.    Since  the  principle  of  restricting 
corporate  freedom  of  speech  Is  already  well 
established    we    should    extend    It    to    other 
areas  where  the  public  Interest  Is  adversely 
affected.     The      Federal      Government      has 
ample   powers   to  do  so  through  Its  control 
over  Interstate  commerce,  the  regulated  In- 
dustries, communications,  the  postal  service. 
International  relations,  federally  financed  re- 
search, and  antitrust  policy. 

A  simpler  and  more  expeditious  procedtn^. 
however,  would  be  to  require  a  national 
charter  for  all  corporations  engaged  In  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  In  these  charters  to  pro- 
hibit, under  severe  sanctions,  all  outlays  for 
propaganda  and  political  activity.  ThU 
action  would  restore  the  modern  oorpora- 
ttoa  to  lU  original  status  as  a  strictly  eco- 
nomic Institution,  endowed  with  sxifllclent 
power  and  freedom  of  action  to  perform  the 
economic  function  for  which  It  Is  chartered, 
but  prohibited  from  engaging  Ln  any  activity 
designed  to  Influence  public  opinion  or 
shape  public  policy.  It  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  dangerous  trend  toward  the  unifies  tloo  of 
eoonomlc  and  political  power  under  tlie 
aegis  of  corporate  collectivism.    It  would  re- 


store democracy  to  Its  proper  status  as  mas- 
ter in  Its  own  house.  Since  power  over 
public  opinion  Is  the  ultimate  Institutional 
foundation  of  modern  monopoly,  a  surgical 
operation  to  excise  the  source  of  this  power 
Is  required  to  correct  the  situation.  This  is 
a  radical  solution  In  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word — It  gets  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SODTH    CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis.  Tenn., 
has  recently  printed  an  excellent  edi- 
torial entitled  "Laws  for  Lawbreakers." 
This  editorial  Is  concerned  with  the  un- 
lawful and  disorderly  Negro  demonstra- 
tions which  have  been  taking  place  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  as  printed  in  the  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston,  S.C,  on  July  6. 
1963.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Laws  rot  LAwaaxAKxas 
President  Kennedy.  In  presenting  his  new 
civil  rights  legislative  piwikage  to  Congress 
on  June  19,  made  It  clear  that  he  was  doing 
BO  under  coercion  and  fear  of  mass  law- 
breaking. 

"The  result  of  continued  Federal  legis- 
lative Inaction  will  be  continued.  If  not  In- 
creased, racial  strife — causing  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  men  to  the  pur- 
veyors of  hate  and  violence,  endangering 
the  domestic  tranquility,  retarding  our  Na- 
tion's economic  and  social  progress  and 
weakening  the  respect  with  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  regards  us."  the  President  said. 

If  Congress  fadls  to  act  positively  on  his 
legislation,  the  President  added,  Negroes 
"can  be  expected  to  continue  Increasingly 
to  seek  the  vindication  of  these  rights 
through  organized  direct  action,  with  all  Its 
potentially  explosive  consequences." 

Negro  leaders  have  been  delighted  to  verify 
the  President's  fears.  Mass  demonstrations 
have  continued.  A  late  summer  march  on 
Washington  Is  threatened  by  Martin  Luther 
King's  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference and  James  Parmer's  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial Equality  (CORK).  Ultimatums  have 
been  Issued  to  business  chains  demanding 
desegregation  of  lunch  counters  and  em- 
ployment by  July  4  on  threat  of  sit-ins. 
picketing.  Iwycott  and  street  demonstrations. 

The  goal  of  these  and  other  direct-action 
Negro  leaders  is  simple:  Full  Integration — 
now.  Whitney  Toung.  head  of  the  Urban 
league,  has  said:  "We  must  now  discrim- 
inate In  favor  of  Negroes." 

Representative  Adam  Ci.atto«  Powhx. 
(E>emocrat.  of  New  York) .  who  claims  to  have 
had  a  big  hand  In  shaping  the  President's 
ctvU  rights  message,  has  boasted :  "The  white 
man  Is  afraid  •  •  •  so  now  Is  the  time  to 
keep  him  on  the  run." 

This.  then.  Is  the  environment  surround- 
ing congressional  consideration  of  a  hastily 
designed  legislative  bundle  wltb  which  the 


Kennedy  administration  hopes  to  pacify  mil- 
itant Negroes. 

The  three  main  objectives  are:  (1)  De- 
segregation of  public  accommodations,  (3) 
power  for  the  attorney  general  to  Initiate 
school  desegregation  suits,  and  (3)  standard- 
ization of  voter  registration  tests  and  estab- 
lishment of  sixth-grade  education  as  proof 
of  literacy. 

The  last  two  sections  were  requested  by 
the  President  In  February,  but  without  great 
enthusiasm.  Now  he  says  they  are  Impera- 
tive, with  the  addition  of  the  public  accom- 
modations provision. 

To  obtain  any  or  all  of  the  recommended 
laws — which  amount  to  virtual  dlctatca-- 
shlp — the  President's  civil  rights  package 
must  be  subjected  to  congressional  hearings. 
Senator  James  Eastand,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Is  not  expected  to  let  such  a  bill 
reach  the  floor  through  his  hands.  So  a 
different  route  is  being  followed.  Hearings 
are  underway  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Emantjel  Celler,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York.  If  the  bill  can  be  brought 
to  the  House  floor,  approval  Is  anticipated, 
which  will  send  It  to  the  Senate  without 
passage  through  Senator  Eastland's  com- 
mittee. The  next  move  will  be  a  flllbuster. 
mounted  by  Southern  Democrats.  Only  If 
more  than  20  Republican  Senators  Join  lib- 
eral Democrats  can  a  two-thirds  majority  be 
mustered  for  a  cloture  vote  to  halt  the 
flllbuster. 

No  one  knows  exactly  what  will  happen 
In  Congress  during  the  long,  hot  wearisome 
summer.    But  there  are  probabilities. 

First,  the  House  bill  will  be  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  Kennedy  proposal. 
Attorney  Oeneral  Robert  Kennedy,  In  testi- 
fying on  the  measure,  already  has  conceded 
the  administration  will  accept  a  compromise. 
He  also  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  the 
desegregation  of  public  accommodations — 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  the  like — 
should  not  affect  smaller  businesses,  particu- 
larly such  places  as  boarding  houses.  He 
still  faces  the  pertinent  issue  of  private 
property  rights  in  all  business  establish- 
ments, whatever  their  size.  Adam  Powell 
also  has  confessed  that  the  Negroes  won't 
get  all  they're  hewing  for. 

If  a  House  bill  Is  approved  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  the  flllbuster  is  inevitable.  The  ad- 
ministration even  now  Is  saying  that  Repub- 
licans will  be  to  blame  for  the  predictable 
failure  to  vote  cloture,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  southern  Democrats  will  be  splitting 
their  party  In  overt  opposition  against  their 
own  administrative  leader.  Whether  a  flll- 
buster will  prevent  eventual  passage  of  some 
small  portion  of  the  civil  rights  bill  is  now 
uncertain.    But  there's  a  fair  chance  It  will. 

Should  the  Negroes  and  their  leaders  then 
carry  out  their  threats,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  may  be  faced  by  actual 
Insurrection. 

Negro  organizations  have  warned  that  If 
they  dont  get  the  laws  they  want,  theyll 
break  existing  laws. 

This  Is  the  paradox.  Congress  Is  being 
blackmailed  by  threat  of  violence  and  mass 
revolt.  The  foundations  of  constitutional 
government  are  being  shaken.  The  rights  of 
private  property  owners  are  being  put  in 
Jeopardy  by  an  administration  which  Is  con- 
cerned principally  with  placating  Negroes 
and  keeping  a  sizable  vote  bloc  on  Its  side. 
The  danger  Is  that  the  continued  and  rea- 
sonable progress  being  made  in  raising 
Negroes  to  full  equality,  under  the  law.  will 
be  halted  abruptly  by  widespread  racial  ten- 
sion or  outright  violence. 

This  Is  not  a  nation  given  to  writing  laws 
to  conform  with  lawlessness,  but  because 
there  Is  fear — as  Adam  Powell  and  President 
Kennedy  have  said  In  different  phrases — 
that  Is  what  the  militant  group  of  Negroes 
Is  now  demanding. 


Washmgton  Pott  Joint  Chorat  of  Protett 
to  Quality  Stabilization 


Young  GOP  Convention  Shocked 
Ex-Leader 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grati- 
fying indeed  that  the  Washington  Post, 
one  of  our  country's  great  newspapers, 
has  added  its  editorial  voice  to  the  chorus 
of  protest  against  the  so-called  quality 
stabilization  legislation.  The  Post's  co- 
gent editorial  of  July  8.  1963,  forcefully 
sets  forth  its  dangers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

QuALrrT  Stabilization 

One  must  marvel  at  the  energy  and  Inge- 
nuity of  those  who  are  determined  to  elimi- 
nate competition  In  retail  distribution  and 
saddle  consumers  with  price  Increases  that 
could  cost  them  more  than  $1  billion  an- 
nually. First  they  persuaded  many  States 
to  enact  fair  trade  or  resale-price  mainte- 
nance legislation.  But  27  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  either  Invalidated 
or  refused  to  enact  such  legislation,  and  now 
a  well-heeled  lobby,  spearheaded  by  retail 
druggists,  is  attempting  to  accomplish  that 
end  through  Federal  legislation.  Since  the 
term  "fair  trade"  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited, they  are  now  backing  a  quality 
stabilization  bill  (H.R.  3609)  In  an  effort 
to  gull  the  public  with  a  euphemism  that  Is 
as  transparent  as  a  picture  window. 

H.R.  3669.  which  has  Just  been  pushed 
through  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  by  Chairman 
Oren  Harris,  would  grant  manufacturers  ab- 
solute power  to  fix  the  prices  on  branded  or 
trademarked  articles  at  every  stage  of  the 
distribution  process  without  fear  of  Govern- 
ment Intervention.  Why  this  legislation 
should  be  supported  by  small  businessmen, 
who  would  be  bereft  of  any  vestige  of  bar- 
gaining power,  Is  something  of  a  mystery. 
But  there  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  other 
aspects  of  this  bill  which  Is  opposed  by  vir- 
tually every  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— and  by  interests  so  divergent  as 
those  represented  by  the  APL-CIO,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Alfred  R.  Oxenfeldt,  a  professor  of  market- 
ing at  Columbia  University,  succinctly  sum- 
marized the  objections  to  the  so-called  Qual- 
ity Stabilization  Act  when  he  testified  that 
"the  bill's  ultimate  effect  would  be  to  re- 
quire highly  efficient  distributors  to  charge 
substantially  more  than  their  costs  would 
require.  Consequently,  it  would  weaken,  and 
possibly  eliminate,  the  chief  attraction  that 
new  types  of  retailers  have  offered  through- 
out American  history  to  win  a  place  for  them- 
selves In  the  market  place.  In  short,  the 
Quality  Stabilization  Act  would  help  us  to 
transform  U.S.  retailing  Into  the  unprogres- 
slve  type  that  prevails  In  much  of  Europe." 

A  Senate  version  of  this  act  Is  embodied  In 
a  resolution  (S.  774)  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  "The  Senator  was  once 
a  druggist,  and  It  Is  perhaps  slgnlflcant  that 
his  version  of  the  bill  makes  no  provision 
for  exempting  prescription  drugs. 

Seasoned  observers  believe  that  this  thor- 
oughly reprehensible  piece  of  legislation,  the 
essence  of  which  has  already  been  rejected 
In  27  States,  stands  a  good  chance  of  passing 
the  Congress.  In  that  event  we  would  urge 
President  Kennedy  to  respond  with  a  sting- 
ing veto. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting interview  was  published  in  the 
Minneap>olis  Tribune  of  July  7.  Leonard 
Nadasdy,  former  national  chairman  of 
the  Young  Republican  Federation,  re- 
ported on  the  recent  Young  Republican 
Convention  in  San  Francisco. 

The  tactics  of  those  identified  by  Mr. 
Nadasdy  as  "members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  the  radical  right"  have  no 
place  in  a  resporLsible  political  party, 
either  in  the  junior  or  senior  division. 
According  to  the  article,  these  members 
showed  intolerance  for  the  views  of 
others  and  contempt  for  the  democratic 
procedures  essential  to  a  responsible 
political  organization. 

Mr.  Nadasdy's  cc«nparison  of  these 
tactics  with  those  pursued  by  the  Com- 
munists is  valid.  In  Minnesota  many 
years  ago  we  experienced  these  same  tac- 
tics from  a  group  in  our  own  p>olitlcal 
party,  that  time  from  the  left,  and  suc- 
cessfully defeated  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Senator  Gold- 
w.^TER  should  apear  to  be  the  beneficiary 
of  the  activity  of  these  extremists.  They 
offer  nothing  constructive  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  and  are  evidently  embracing 
the  tactics  of  those  whom  they  profess 
to  oppose. 

Complacency  will  not  suffice  to  meet 
the  threat  r>osed  by  these  extremists.  I 
wish  to  commend  Mr.  Nadasdy  for  his 
expressed  determination  to  alert  the 
people  to  the  dangers  of  the  Birch  Soci- 
ety and  the  radical  right. 

The  interview  follows : 

Mob  Rni.x  Tactics  Cited — Young  GOP 
Convention   Shocked   Ex-Leader 

(By   Mercer   Cross) 

Leonard  Nadasdy  said  Saturday  he  is  "still 
In  a  state  of  shock"  because  of  the  Young 
Republican  National  Federation  convention 
In  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

"The  whole  thing  has  been  very  disillusion- 
ing for  me,"  said  the  Immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  500.000-member  federation. 

Narrowly  elected  to  succeed  Nadasdy  for  the 
next  2  years  was  Donald  Lukens,  32,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  who  campaigned  as  a  supporter 
of  Senator  Barrt  Goldwatxr,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  for  President. 

Defeated  was  Charles  McDevltt,  30,  Boise, 
Idaho,  who  took  no  stand  on  a  GOP  presi- 
dential candidate.  McDevltt  had  the  unani- 
mous supFKJrt  of  the  16-member  Minnesota 
delegation. 

McDevltt  had  the  edge  going  into  the 
Young  GOP  convention,  said  Nadasdy,  32,  a 
General  Mills  public  relations  man  who  lives 
In  Plymouth. 

But,  he  said,  Lukens'  supporters  "used  the 
old  Communist  technique  of  causing  a  lot 
of  dissension  and  a  lot  of  furor,  at  which 
they  were  eminently  successful." 

Their  purpose,  said  Nadasdy,  "was  to  com- 
pletely ensnarl  the  convention  and  confuse 
everyone.  All  this  was  accomplished  by 
screaming  and  hollering." 
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At  the  center  of  the  confusion  were  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
radical  right.  Nadaady  said.  , 

Two  years  ago  the  Mlnneeotan  was  elected 
chairman  as  a  member  of  the  Young  Republi- 
cans' moderate  faction.  As  convention 
chairman  this  year,  he  said: 

Rlghtwlng  delegates  shouted  at  him  to 
"go  back  to  Russia." 

"They   made   a   couple   of   rushes   at    the 
podium  to  take  the  gavel  away  from  me. 
"There  were  ftstflghts  on  the  floor." 
At  one  point  the  national  anthem  had  to 
be  played  to  make  the  delegates  sit  down, 
and  police  were  summoned   to   keep  order. 
Radicals    distributed    scrurrllous    printed 
matter  attacking  Nadasdy. 

McDevltfs  hotel  room  was  broken  Into  and 
campaign  literature,  two  typewriters,  and 
some  briefcases  were  stolen. 

"I-ve  never  seen  such  violence  at  a  Young 
Republican  affair."  said  Nadasdy.  "It  was 
like  a  nightmare  to  be  there." 

OoiJ>WA'm  appeared  at  a  rally  the  first 
night  of  the  convention. 

Nadasdy  said  he  appealed  to  the  Senator 
to  help  restore  order.  Ooij)wat««  said  he 
would  try  to  calm  down  the  delegates  and 
would  say  he  supported  no  candidate  for 
Young  OOP  chairman.  Nadasdy  reported. 

"He  apparently  forget  what  he  said  to  me." 
•aid  Nadasdy.  "All  thla  did  was  to  pour 
gaaoUne  on  the  flames." 

The  Mlnnesotan  made  this  prediction  con- 
cerning Ooldwattb: 

"Unless  the  Senator  starU  getting  some 
sane,  conservative  people  around  him,  he's 
going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
the  nomination  and  being  elected." 

Nadasdy  said  he  has  set  out  on  this  per- 
sonal mission: 

"During  the  coming  year  I  want  to  try 
to  alert  the  people,  and  especially  the  Re- 
publicans, as  to  the  real  objective  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  radical  right, 
which  Is  to  subvert  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  seize  control,  rather  than  just  nom- 
inate a  presidential  candidate." 

Particularly  in  Minnesota,  where  Blrchers 
are  scarce,  scdd  Nadasdy.  "It  really  worries 
me.  I'm  just  afraid  people  aren't  going  to 
see  the  danger.    I  think  we're  complacent." 

The  radicals  are  "not  reasonable."  he  said. 
"They  know  what  they're  doing.  They  know 
where  they're  going.  They're  extremely 
dangerous.     They.'re  after  power  for  power's 


"This   radical   element   are   Just   like   the     Sarveillance  of  CommoBicationi  Satellite 
Communists.     They   drive   the   good   people  Operationf 
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And  the  significance  to  the  senior  party? 

"The  significance,"  said  Nadasdy.  "is  a 
word  of  warning  that  the  national  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  next  year  Is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  toughest  ones  the  party's  ever 
had." 

Par-rlghters  spent  much  time  and  money 
to  elect  their  man  to  lead  the  Young  Repub- 
licans, said  Nadasdy.  and  they'll  spend  10 
times  as  much  to  take  over  the  senior  party. 

"It's  a  question  whether  the  party's  going 
to  allow  mob  rule  ca-  whether  they're  going 
to  see  an  orderly  conducted  convention." 

As  for  Lukens.  the  new  Young  Republican 
chairman.  "He  la  not  a  Bircher.  but  he  cer- 
tainly began  to  say  everything  they  wanted 
him  to  say."  said  Nadasdy. 

Lukens  campaigned  for  abolition  ot  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  VS.  withdrawal  from  the 
United  Natlona  and  a  "court  of  the  union" 
higher  than  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

"I'm  very  concerned  about  what's  going 
to  happen  to  the  organization,"  said  Nadasdy. 
"Only  time  will  tell.  I  Jiiat  want  to  see  if 
Lukens  can  stand  up  to  the  people  who 
elected  him." 

John  Birchen  at  the  Young  Republican 
convention  were  mostly  from  California.  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa,  with  a  scattering  from  other 
States.  Nadasdy  said. 

"These  people  are  a  minority.  They  don't 
even  represent  one- fourth  of  the  people  In 
our  party."  he  added. 


The  Late  Jadge  JoliB  H.  Morris 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  any  of  us  loses  an  old  friend, 
we  naturally  like  to  use  the  most  super- 
lative words  we  can  think  of  to  describe 
that  friend.     Last  week  I  lost  a  friend  in 
the  unexpected  passing  of  Judge  John  H. 
Morris,  of  New  Castle,  Ind.     Because  the 
editorial    from    the    New    Castle.    Ind., 
Courier-Times   best   describes   some   of 
Judge  Morris'  wonderful  qualities,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Judge    Morris    Set    Exampl*    or    Dtttt    fob 
OooD    CrrizEN — His    Passing    Reminds    Us 
or  Obligation  We  Owe  to  OrHEaa 
The   death   of   Judge  John   H.   Morris   re- 
minds us  of  the  obligation  which  all  of  us 
have  to  the  many  people  who  have  built  our 
community,  and  particularly  to  certain  F)eo- 
ple  whoee  contribution  Is  outstanding.    What 
these    people    do    Is    important,    but    In    the 
building   of    a   good   community   nothing   Is 
more     Important     than     character.     Judge 
Morris'  service  on  the  bench,  long  and  dls- 
tingxiished   though   it  was.  was   not  greater 
than  the  example  he  set  as  a  good  citizen. 

Law  and  order  are  the  first  rule  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  competence  which  Judge  Morris 
brought  to  the  bench  was  extraordinary.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  was  qualified  by  tem- 
perament, education,  and  experience.  That 
his  father  had  been  Judge  of  the  court  before 
him  was  both  a  part  of  his  experience  and 
perhaps  an  influence  upon  his  tempera- 
ment— at  least  in  his  regard  for  the  role 
of  the  jurist  In  our  society.  In  26  years  a 
Judge  hears  a  lot  of  testimony,  and  knows 
a  lot  of  things  about  people  and  the  :aw  that 
most  of  us  do  not  know.  Judge  McmtIs  once 
commented  to  us  that  when  witnesses  were 
asked  about  how  many  drinks  they  had  had. 
they  almoet  invariably  said,  "Just  a  couple." 
None  seem  ever  to  have  had  one.  or  three, 
or  four. 

How  well  he  served  Is  common  knowledge 
in  the  many  cases  that  were  venued  to  the 
court  here.  In  his  first  19  years  as  Judge, 
only  two  of  his  decisions  were  reversed,  and 
while  we  do  not  have  the  record  for  his  latter 
years  on  the  bench  it  la  reasonable  to  presume 
that  reversals  were — if  possible — even  fewer. 
Nobody  gives  such  service  to  his  commu- 
nity and  his  country  without  a  profound 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  own  sense  of  duty  is 
probably  best  reflected  In  a  word  of  appre- 
ciation spoken  by  him  to  the  Jurors  who 
served  the  last  day  he  presided  as  Judge: 

"I  want  to  use  you  as  representatives  of 
the  hundreds  of  Jurors  who  have  appeared 
in  thla  court  during  my  term  of  office. 
Jurors  play  an  important  part  in  our  system 
of  law.  and  are  not  given  the  recognition 
they  deserve.  Each  one  serves  at  incon- 
venience to  himself,  lays  aside  his  personal 
affairs  for  the  time  served,  and  suffers  finan- 
cial loss.  While  In  the  case  you  have  Just 
decided  a  mans  liberty  was  Involved — the 
most  serious  case  in  which  you  may  render 
a  decision — In  every  case  you  disappoint 
someone  at  least.  You  perform  such  service 
wholly  as  a  duty." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Minnesota  my  attention 
was  called  to  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Minneapolis   Star  regarding   the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  and  the  Amer- 
ican image.    The  story  was  taken  from 
remarks  by  a  University  of  Minnesota 
journalism  instructor.  Mr.  Robert  Lind- 
say, made  before  the  American  Council 
for  Better  Broadcasts.     I  think  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  spoke  for  many  of  us  in  express- 
ing his  concern  over  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  and  his  hope  that  the  Fed- 
eral  Communications   Commission   will 
accept  fully  and  energetically  its  heavy 
responsibilities  under  the  act.     I,  too.  am 
convinced  that  the  American  people  are 
still    very    much    concerned    with    our 
uniquely  mixed  public-private  effort  in 
space  communications  and  will  demand 
that  the  public  interest  be  paramount  in 
all  operations  conducted  under  the  act. 
I  ask  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
carried  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  of  June 
18  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  say  of  the  communication  satellites 
that,  used  wisely,  they  should  prove  of  great 
value  In  achieving  world  understanding.  I 
am  not  entirely  certain  what  is  meant  by 
"world  understanding."  I  suspect  it  means 
something  different  to  each  of  us. 

I  do  know  that  for  several  decades  there 
have  existed  channels  of  communication 
which.  If  they  but  carried  the  appropriate 
messages,  could  have  achieved  this  desirable. 
If  loosely  construed,  state.  The  problem 
seems  to  be  that  we  have  yet  to  determine 
what  communication,  what  messages,  should 
go  Into  the  channels. 

Obviously.  I  believe  that  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  should  be  subjected  to 
thorough  examination  and  discussion.  I 
submit  that,  as  a  legislative  solution  to  a 
new  and  uncharted  dimension  of  the  space 
age.  It  is  of  highly  questionable  validity. 

In  signing  the  act  on  that  fateful  day  in 
1962  President  Kennedy  declared,  "In  this 
way.  the  vigor  of  our  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  will  be  effectively  used  in  a 
challenging  new  activity  on  the  frontier  of 

space." 

I  wish  I  were  not  so  uneasy  on  hearing 
what  seems  to  be  a  faithful  echo  of  the 
President's  words  in  this  passage  from  a 
public  relations  blurb  of  the  Bell  System: 

"Above  all  else.  Project  Teistar  is  a  tribute 
to  the  American  free  enterprUe  system. 
Through  Its  own  Initiative,  spending  millions 
of  dollars  of  Its  own  money,  the  Bell  System 
is  exploring  new  volceways  in  space  to  help 
bring  better  communications  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world." 

The  question  must  be  asked:  "Whose  new 
volceways  are  being  explored?  And  la  the 
better  communications  for  the  common  car- 
riers benefited  by  the  corporation  necessarily 
what  is  best  for  the  national  Interest?" 

It  has  long  t>een  my  understanding  that 
articulation,  if  not  implementation,  of  for- 


eign policy  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  not  of  a  broadcasting 
network  (which  Isn't  so  much  as  licensed 
to  operate  by  the  Government) .  I  simply 
do  not  comprehend  why  the  Government 
should  hand  over  to  profitseeking  program 
producers  the  Job  of  influencing  minds  and, 
to  use  that  unfortunate  expression,  "project- 
ing the  American  image." 

If  it  must  be,  then  let  '"The  Beverly  Hill- 
billies" ride  around  the  world  on  microwaves 
awash  with  detergent  commercials.  But  let 
us.  also,  have  the  best  of  our  educational 
programing,  and  the  best  of  our  USIA  pro- 
graming, bouncing  up  to  the  satellites  and 
into  the  villages  and  cities  of  all  countries. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  In  particular,  will 
address  itself  to  the  responsibilities  stipu- 
lated for  it.  although  in  broad  terms,  in  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act.  Nondiscrim- 
inatory use  of  and  access  to  the  system, 
effective  competition,  ratemaklng  appro- 
priate to  the  services — these  are  among  satel- 
lite conununlcatlons  responsibilities  of  the 
FCC. 

It  win  be  interesting  to  observe  how  as- 
siduously the  FCC  concerns  Itself  with  them. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  policy  will  be  guided 
by  men  of  wisdom  and  vision. 


Those  Who  Think  Differently 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
commencement  address  presented  June 
13,  1963.  to  the  South  Pasadena,  Calif.. 
High  School  by  Andrew  J.  Van  Horn. 

Mr.  Van  Horn,  who  resides  in  the 
congressional  district  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent,  was  the  valedictorian  of 
South  Pasadena  High  School  this  year. 
An  excellent  student,  he  has  received  a 
scholarship  to  the  Harvey  Mudd  Institute 
of  the  Claremont  Colleges  in  California. 
His  commencement  address  contains  a 
message  on  the  importance  of  individ- 
uality which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  Members  of  Congress. 

The  adcress  follows : 

Those  Who  Think  DimniENTLT 
(Commencement    address,    by   Andrew   Van 

Horn.  South  Pasadena  High  School,  June 

13. 1963) 

Dr.  Thompson,  fellow  classmates,  and 
friends,  when  we  survey  our  lives  and  en- 
deavors, we  soon  observe  that  our  thoughts, 
actions,  and  material  possessions  are  affected 
by  others.  In  order  to  retain  his  individ- 
uality the  man  of  today  must  seek  a  new 
balance  between  the  one  and  the  many. 

In  recent  years  the  rugged  individualism 
which  has  characterized  our  society  in  the 
past  seems  to  have  been  replaced  by  a  pas- 
sion for  security  and  anonymity.  This  silent 
surrender  to  economic  secxirlty  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  suppression  of  i>ersonal  self- 
expression  and  the  development  of  mass  cul- 
ture. Security  seems  to  have  become  the 
opium  of  the  people. 

It  Is  true  that  the  individual  today  is 
faced  with  many  forces  of  conformity.  He 
is  faced  with  mass  democracy  and  a  drift 
toward  collectivism  brought  on  by  the  ever- 
increasing    encroachments    of   big    Govern- 


ment, big  business,  and  big  labor.  Educa- 
tion, although  certainly  not  in  South  Pasa- 
dena, has  likewise  followed  the  trend  by  at- 
tempting to  create  the  well-adjusted  person. 
The  philosopher  Nletzshche  was  referring  to 
this  type  of  education  when  he  said:  "The 
surest  way  to  corrupt  a  youth  is  to  instruct 
him  to  hold  in  higher  esteem  those  who 
think  alike  than  those  who  ttilnk  differently." 
The  rolls  of  the  welfare  boards  and  the 
unemployment  bureau  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  citizens  who  are  irresponsible  and 
dependent  upon  others.  In  those  who  choose 
as  much  Idleness  as  possible  as  a  way  of  life 
this  pursuit  of  security  and  mass  culture  has 
not  brought  about  boldness  or  dedication  or 
even  responsible  citizenship.  Rather  it  has 
resulted  in  what  sociologists  commonly  term 
as  lost  leadership,  wasted  lives,  and  moral 
decay.  Further,  this  analysis  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  any  citizen  accepts 
Government  paternalism,  democracy  itself 
inevitably  decays. 

Ultimately,  however,  what  can  affect  the 
individual  most  deeply  is  not  the  physical 
organization  of  his  life,  but  the  spiritual 
view  he  has  of  himself.  The  forces  which 
supposedly  rule  man's  fate — history  and 
science — look  to  a  third  force — the  deity. 
The  very  Judeo-Christian  tradition  of  West- 
ern man  asserts  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  God  and  the  individual  are  at  the  core 
of  oxir  American  philosophy.  For  example, 
we  recognize  that  only  to  the  individual  is 
a  soul  given,  and  undeniably,  birth  and  death 
are  experienced  only  by  individuals.  I  con- 
sider Christ  Himself  as  a  true  individualist. 

In  today's  world  the  safeguard  against  op- 
pression is  not  faceless  conformity  but  the 
presence  of  many  individuals  who  refuse  to 
either  serve  or  submit.  There  are  in  all 
aocietles  three  groups:  the  individuals,  the 
conformists,  and  those  who  could  become 
either.  The  relative  numbers  of  each  group 
determine  the  type  of  society — from  the  in- 
dividualist to  the  totalitarian,  and  the  great 
civilizations  have  been  the  former. 

There  is,  however,  a  distinction  between 
mere  nonconformity  and  individuality. 
Since  all  individuals  have  a  duty  to  society, 
they  must  recognize  the  value  of  laws  and 
moral  codes,  but  individual  dignity  is  not 
lost  by  choosing  to  follow  the  ethics  of 
society.  It  is  lost  when  we  fail  to  choose 
and  conform  blindly.  Difference  for  the  sake 
of  difference  does  not  make  individuality, 
but  difference  is  one  integral  facet  of  indi- 
viduality. 

The  French  say,  "Vive  la  difference,"  al- 
though in  a  different  sense,  and  it  U  differ- 
ence which  has  distinguished  America.  The 
highest  aspirations  of  the  American  people 
are  served  by  those  who  are  different,  not  by 
those  who  conform  without  thinking.  Al- 
bert Einstein  said,  "Only  the  Individual  can 
think,  and  thereby  create  new  values  for 
society."  Although  not  everyone  is  capable 
of  being  an  Abraham  Lincoln  or  a  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  an  Albert  Einstein,  every  person 
is  capable  of  thinking  for  himself  and  seek- 
ing his  own  relationship  between  the  one 
and  the  many. 

I  believe  that  as  individuals  we  can  restore 
to  ovir  culture  the  Ideals  we  seem  to  be  losing 
by  starting  with  the  present  reality  of  the 
organization  world  and  making  it  and  our- 
selves free — through  Integrity,  imagination, 
and  Intelligence.  We  must  realize  that  prog- 
ress, even  in  group  operations,  results  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  Intellectual  freedom 
of  action  given  to  the  men  on  the  team. 
We  must  also  realize  that  the  true  indi- 
vidual never  ceases  his  education,  because 
he  knows  that  even  though  his  formal  edu- 
cation may  be  over,  individual  fulfillment 
requires  growth  and  learning  at  every  age. 
Finally,  If  the  American  concept  of  democracy 
in  action  Is  analogous  to  a  team  made  up 
of  free-thinking  Individuals,  then  in  order 
for  democracy  In  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain Its  present  worth,  we  must  act  to  retiim 


to  the  precepts  of  God  and  the  individual  as 
the  centers  of  today's  society. 

Albert  Schweitzer  said,  "We  need  a  society, 
a  faith,  and  a  chxirch  that  respect  the  indi- 
vidual and  call  to  life  all  the  ethical  think- 
ing and  reverence  that  dwells  in  him."  He 
also  said  of  the  way  to  make  life  meaning- 
ful, "There  is  no  other  way  to  that,  than 
that  each  one  individually  settles  accounts 
with  himself  and  that  we  all  •  •  •  ponder 
how  our  will  to  act  and  will  to  progress  can 
be  evolved  from  the  meaning  that  we  give 
to  our  own  lives  and  life  around  us."  In 
these  lines  Dr.  Schweitzer  was  referring  to 
the  balance  which  each  of  us  must  seek  be- 
tween thoughtless  conformity  and  complete 
individuality. 

The  ciiltlvatlon  of  individuality  and  in- 
tegrity is  a  goal  within  the  reach  of  every- 
one, and  in  our  society  we  now  have  a  choice 
as  to  how  far  we  should  conform  and  to 
what  causes  we  shall  give  ourselves.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  as  individuals  must 
use  this  choice,  or  one  day  we  shall  awaken 
to  find  that  it  is  gone. 


Seat  Belt  Standards  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week- 
end over  530  lives  were  lost  on  tlie  high- 
ways of  the  United  States.  Year  after 
year,  we  have  watched  the  carnage  grow 
and  yet  only  recently  have  we  begun  to 
make  serious  efforts  to  prevent  some  of 
that  loss  of  life. 

One  tested  and  proved  method  of  sav- 
ing lives  Is  the  addition  of  seat  belts  to 
automobiles.  We  know  that  "the  wear- 
ing of  seat  belts  materially  reduces  the 
number  of  serious  and  fatal  automobile 
injuries." 

In  recent  years,  therefore,  many  peo- 
ple and  organizations,  like  the  Greater 
Minneapolis  Safety  Council,  concerned 
with  automotive  safety  have  encouraged 
greater  use  of  seat  belts  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  increasingly  accepted  the 
wisdom  and  safety  of  using  thi?  belts. 

Unfortunately,  seat  belts  of  substand- 
ard quality  have  found  their  way  on  to 
the  market.  Today,  by  voting  for  H.R. 
134,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing every  person  who  buys  a  belt,  sold 
or  shipped  in  interstate  commtrce,  that 
the  belts  are  at  least  up  to  minimum 
standards  which  do,  in  fact,  protect  their 
lives. 

It  is,  as  the  President  and  tJie  com- 
mittee report  say,  "the  right  of  consum- 
ers to  be  protected  against  the  market- 
ing of  goods  which  are  hazardous  to 
health  and  life." 

It  is  simply  too  late  to  explain  to  the 
accident  victim  of  an  inadequate  seat 
belt  that  he  should  have  bought  a  better 
belt.  Let  us  take  thi  sensible  way,  as 
we  have  done  in  other  hazardous  areas, 
and  permit  the  minimum  standards  of 
safety  for  seat  belts  to  be  promulgated 
by  the  proper  agency  of  Government. 

Then  those  who  heed  the  call  of  good 
sense  and  safety,  those  who  purchase  seat 
belts,  will  not  be  given  false  security  in 
place  of  real  hope  in  case  of  accident. 
Let  us  vote  "yes"  to  save  lives. 
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Spearhead  Techa*l«nr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUVOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 
Mr  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  submit  herewith 
an  editorial  from  the  June  10,  1963.  Is- 
sue of  AviaUon  Week  and  Space  Tech- 
nology. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  rapid 
strides  the  French  are  makin*  in  avia- 
Uon  and  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  my  colleagues. 

Spsaehkao  Tbchnoloct 
(By  Robert  Kotz) 
The    asth    international    alnhow.    which 
win  BOOT  to  lU  climax  at  Le  Bowget  this 
week,  provldee  a  major  opportunity  to  senae 
lust   how    the   major   naUons  are  faring   In 
the  spearhead   technologies   that   constitute 
the  a^pace  industry.     Of  all  the  nations 
that  are  seriously  working  In  the  aerospace 
field,   only   the    Soviet    Union,   with   Its   In- 
troverted,   molelike    attitude.    wlU    not    be 
represented  by  producU  truly  indlcaUve  of 
Its    current    state-of-the-art    Aevelopments. 
For  the  many  thousands  of  Frenchmen  who 
wUl  Jam  Le  Bourget  on  the  flying  weekends. 
the  ParU  alrshow  Is  an  exhilarating  exhibi- 
tion of  flying,  from  the  solo  performance«  of 
the   aerobatlc  aces  to  the  precision  forma- 
tion maneuvers  of  the  various  national  mili- 
tary teams.     But  for  the  thousands  of  aero- 
space technicians  from  all  over  the  world, 
who   thread   their   way   slowly   through   the 
static   technical  exhibits  and  talk  business 
in  the  company  chalets.  It  la  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  which  way  the  technical 
winds  are  blowing  and  how  the  fortunes  of 
individual      companies      and      nations      are 
changing  as  a  result. 

In  the  20th  century,  the  aerospace  Indus- 
try has  not  only  been  a  major  measure  of 
national  military  power,  but  has  also  served 
as   a  significant   gage   of   naUonal   positions 
In  the  highly  competlUve  technologies  that 
pace  modem  Industrial  development  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  economy.    In  the 
postwar    era.    the    development    o€    national 
aerospace    power,    with    supersonic    aircraft 
and   intercontinental    ballistic   missiles,   has 
largely   overshadowed   the   economic   Impor- 
tance of  a  vigorous,  technically  alert  aero- 
space Industry  to  each  national  economy  In- 
volved.    In  the  modem  world  the  fortunes 
of  a  nation's  economy  Inexorably  depend  on 
the   progress   of  Its  technology.     The  aero- 
space industry  has  made  a  habit  of  pushing 
hardest  on  most  of  the  new  technologies  that 
are  the  true  measure  of  technical  progress, 
such    as    electronics,    nucleonics,    advanced 
metallurgy  and  materials  development  and 
the  ever-expanding  speed  range  of  aerody- 
namics into  the  hypervelocltles  of  missiles 
and  reentry  from  outer  spcMie. 

EAXLT    BXmSH    UUB 

It  Is  the  nations  that  make  the  basic  In- 
vestment to  push  their  national  representa- 
tives hardest  In  these  spearhead  technologies 
that  are  bound  to  play  the  major  roles  In 
International  affairs,  as  they  are  the  keys  to 
modem  power  as  well  as  a  significant  eco- 
nomic force.  The  British  got  off  to  a  strong 
start  In  this  postwar  competition.  largely  as 
a  result  of  their  wartime  work  on  the  gas 
turbine  engine.  The  technological  founda- 
tions they  laid  during  the  first  postwar  de- 
cade reached  a  period  of  maximum  return  In 
the  late  1960's  when  British  aeronautical  ex- 
ports ran  at  a  level  of  over  $400  million  an- 
nually for  4  years  from  1»M  to  IMl,  before 


beginning  a  decline  In  1963  that  U  expected 
to  conUnue  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Over 
half  of  the  BrlUsh  10-year  export  total  of 
»33  billion  in  the  195a-«a  decade  resulted 
from  their  Initial  dominance  of  the  gas  tur- 
bine engine  technology.  During  this  period 
British  aviation  exports  passed  up  such  tra- 
ditional leaders  as  scotch  whUky.  automo- 
biles and  textiles  as  the  prime  source  of  for- 
eign exchange  The  current  decline  is  the 
direct  result  of  a  period  of  false  economy, 
brought  about  by  government  leaders  who 
refused  to  make  the  Investments  in  research 
and  development  required  to  keep  up  the  hot 
pace  of  the  supersonic  and  space  era.  Ironi- 
cally, the  significance  of  these  crippling  eco- 
nomies were  lost  on  the  treasury  types  who 
InfUcted  them,  because  they  failed  to  under- 
stand that  the  peak  levels  of  exports  that 
then  prevailed  could  be  supported  for  the 
future  only  through  adequate  Investment  in 
research  and  development. 

In  contrast,  the  French  aviation  Industry 
rose  like  a  phoenix  from  Its  wartime  ashes 
to  a  point  where  at  the  1967  Paris  air  show 
we  were  able  to  write,  "there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  French  are  becoming  the  dominant 
force  In  European  aviation"   (June   10.  1957. 
p.  31 ) .     In  the  last  4  years  the  French  econ- 
omy  has  reaped  a   good   harvest — almost   a 
bUllon  dollars  In  export  business — from  those 
technical     developments     that     were     Just 
sprouting  In  1957.     French  aviation  exporU 
have  grown  to  the  point  where  they  are  now 
Just  a  shade  behind  the  British  total,  have 
taken    several    of    the    key   British    markets 
away  and  will  challenge  the  British  severely 
for  European  leadership  in  the  future. 
niKMCH  oarvs  coNTiNtrxs 
The  French  are  still  pursuing  these  spear- 
head   technologies   wherever   they   lead,   re- 
gardless of  how  high   the  Initial  cost  must 
appear  at  times.     They  are  continuing  their 
own   development  of   nuclear  weapons   and 
their  8up>ersonlc  delivery  systems,  they  are 
pushing  technically  sophisticated  electronics 
and  propulsion  developments  and   they  are 
determined  to  develop  their  own  space  tech- 
nology.    The  ciirrent  French  Government  Is 
sufficiently      realistic      to     recognize      that 
Whether  the  weapons  these  technologies  de- 
velop  are  ever   used   or   not.   the   Industrial 
techniques    that   fall    out    into    the    general 
economy    from    this    weapons   researoh    and 
development  are  absolutely  essenUal  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  first-class  modern  nation. 
It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
SUtes  has  exported  $10.6  billion  In  aeronau- 
tical products  during  the  last  decade  with 
the  largest  annual  voltimes — averaging  about 
♦1.3  billion  annually — during  the  1960-63  pe- 
riod when  US-manufactured  Jet  transports 
were  swelling  the  International  airline  fieeta 
of  the  world. 

The  Anglo-French  Concorde  supersonic 
transport  project  has  the  capability  of  chal- 
lenging the  U.8.  lead  in  the  lucraUve  Jet 
transport  market  of  the  future,  although 
this  race  is  far  from  run.  But  the  figures 
cited  above  are  a  reminder  to  shortsighted 
politicians  that  the  real  question  in  maln- 
Ulnlng  a  superlOT  aerospace  Indviatry  Is  not 
whether  a  nation  can  afford  It  but  whether  a 
nation  can  truly  afford  not  to  have  It. 


articulate,  and  respected  ministers  In  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  presented 
to  the  membership  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Columbia.  S.C,  on  June  23, 
1963,  one  of  the  best  sermons  I  have  ever 
read  on  the  importance  of  keeping  our 
Nation  close  to  God.  This  sermon  is 
particularly  concerned  with  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  against  prayers 
in  schools  and  also  against  a  State  re- 
quiring its  public  oCBceholders  to  ex- 
press a  belief  in  God. 

I  commend  this  eloquent  sermon  to 
my  colleagues  and,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"But  vr  Yx  TtraM  Awat" 
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"But  if  Ye  Turn  Away" 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,July9.1963 
Mr.     THURMOND.      Mr.    President, 
Dr.  R.  Archie  Ellis,  one  of  the  most  able. 


The  one  prayer  that  should  characterize 
the  devotional  life  of  every  Christian  In  this 
time  Of  crisis  should  be:  "Lord,  teach  me  to 
pray  and  teach  me  to  pray  aright." 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  Bible  stories  tells 
how  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  God.  was  beselged 
by  an  Assyrian  host.  Already  the  armies  of 
Sennacherib  had  swept  over  the  villages  of 
Judah.  The  forces  of  evil  seemed  Invincible. 
It  seemed  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the 
holy  cltys"  walls  would  be  breached  and  the 
enemy  would  pour  through  like  a  flood. 

Then  the  enemy  overreached  himself.  One 
of  Sennacherib's  generals  taunted  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  wall,  shouting  that  their  God  was 
too  weak  to  protect  them.  The  word  came  to 
King  Hezeklah.  He  did  the  .only  thing  he 
could  do — with  hope.  Rending  his  clothes 
and  putting  on  the  sackcloth  of  repentance, 
he  went  Into  the  house  of  God  and  laid  the 
matter  out  before  the  Lord. 

You  know  what  happened.  Lord  Byron 
captured  the  spirit  of  It  In  his  familiar  poem 
which  starts: 

"The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold. 
And  his   cohorts  were   gleaming   In   purple 
and  gold."  ' 

Then  he  tells  how  the  Angel  of  Death 
spread  his  wings  on  the  blast,  smote  the 
might  of  the  Gentile  and  melted  his  host  like 
the  snow.  The  Bible  record  says  185.000 
Assyrians  died  that  night.  The  King  James 
Version  sums  It  up  quaintly  by  saying.  "And 
when  they  arose  early  In  the  morning,  be- 
hold, they  were  all  dead  corpses." '  And  the 
remnant  of  the  foe  slunk  away  home  to 
Assyria.  Israel  had  been  saved  by  the  direct 
Intervention  of  God. 

Now  what  I  am  going  to  say  this  morning 
could  be  sununed  up  In  a  four-word  prayer: 
"Lord,  do  It  again." 

Of  course  we  have  an  external  foe  from 
whose  threats  we  need  deliverance.  But 
much  more  Important  Is  our  need  to  be  saved 
from  ourselves. 

Two  years  ago  this  month  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  that  it  Is 
imconstltutlonal  to  require  public  office- 
holders to  believe  In  God. 

Last  June  the  same  high  Court  banned 
a  simple  public  school  prayer  which  had 
been  composed  by  the  New  York  SUte  Board 
of  Education  (or  regenU)  In  an  effort  to  have 
a  daUy  devotional  exercise  acceptable  to  all. 
Now  comes  a  third  decision.  Last  week  all 
but  one  of  the  Justices  ruled  that  the  States 
no  longer  can  require  Bible  reading  and  use 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  public  school  class- 
rooms. 

This  U  the  third  In  a  series  of  annxial 
sermons,  each  of  them  growing  out  of  a  feel- 
ing of  tremendous  concern  over  one  or  more 
at  these  court  cases. 

Taken  singly,  by  themselves,  these  rulings 
may  not  seem  too  alarming.     Few  atheists 
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run  for  ofBce — now.  I  for  one  hold  no  special 
brief  for  the  regents'  prayer.  Nor  am  I 
greatly  concerned  about  the  question 
whether  States  have  the  authority  to  order 
school  devotional  periods,  because  I  am  in- 
formed that  South  Carolina  has  no  such 
laws:  therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  rulings 
do  not  strike  down  any  of  our  State  laws. 

But  when  the  three  rulings  are  viewed 
together,  as  a  cimiulatlve  series,  and  when 
that  series  Is  projected  to  Its  logical  conclu- 
sion, then  the  outlook  Is  terrifying.  When 
this  trend  Is  placed  alongside  other  trends  In 
American  life,  the  situation  adds  up  to  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
Republic. 

America  Is  In  grave  danger  of  being  secu- 
larized to  such  an  extent  that  God  will  have 
to  Judge  us  to  be  true  to  Himself. 

The  frightening  thing  about  these  deci- 
sions of  the  Coxirt  Is  not  so  much  their  sub- 
stance. It  Is  rather  the  precedents  that  are 
being  set.  If  the  Court  can  do  these  things 
for  the  reasons  stated,  then  it  can  do  a  lot  of 
other  things. 

In  the  covtrse  of  doing  these  other  things, 
the  Covirt  may  sweep  away  the  last  trace  of 
public  acknowledgement  of  God  as  the 
author  of  our  liberties  and  the  source  of  our 
moral  principles. 

The  point  In  that  these  rulings  were  based 
prlmarUy  on  the  first  amendment  to  o\u- 
natlonal  Constitution,  which  says  simply 
that  the  Congress  shall  not  make  any  laws 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  nor 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.  Then 
this  general  principle  was  applied  to  the 
States  by  virtue  of  the  14th  amendment's 
directive  that  the  States  cannot  abridge  the 
rights  of  citizens. 

Now  I  think  all  Baptists  agree  with  the 
general  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  as  guareinteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. But  the  amendment  Is  meant  simply 
to  forbid  the  growth  of  a  state-supported 
church.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  religious 
people's  right  to  acknowledge  God  in  their 
public  life  and  to  Install  nonsectarlan  re- 
llgloiu  exercises  In  their  public  schools. 

In  the  Columbia  Record  of  June  19,  this 
point  Is  well  stated  In  a  quotation  from  Jo- 
seph Story,  a  noted  legal  commentator. 
Story  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Probably  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  and  of  the  amendment 
to  it  now  under  consideration,  the  general  If 
not  the  luilversal  sentiment  In  America  was, 
that  Christianity  ought  to  receive  encourage- 
ment from  the  state  so  far  as  was  not  In- 
compatible with  the  private  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  freedom  of  religious  wcwshlp. 
An  attempt  to  level  all  religions,  and  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  hold  all  In  ut- 
ter Indifference,  would  have  created  uni- 
versal disapprobation,  U  not  universal  Indig- 
nation."  The  State  newspaper  this  week 
asked  significantly  what  the  ban  against 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  does  to  that  other 
part  of  the  first  amendment  which  forbids 
Congress  from  prohlbtlng  the  free  exercise 
of  religion. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  a  State's 
right  to  require  Bible  recullng  and  prayer, 
the  thing  that  concerns  me  Is  this:  Do  the 
people  of  this  country  have  the  right.  In 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  to  have  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  In  their  schools?  Should 
not  schools  be  so  operated  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  prayer  will  be  expected — a  few 
atheists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  most  re- 
cent decision  will  greatly  discourage  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  In  the  classrooms, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  lawful  for  such 
practices  to  take  place  voluntarily  and  spon- 
taneously at  the  local  level.  Indeed,  the 
Court's  ruling  wUl  make  school  officials  and 
teachers  hesitant  to  sponsor  any  sort  of  re- 
ligious exercises.     This  will   lead  Inevitably 


to   more    widespread    secularization   of   oxir 
whole  society. 

A  question  needs  to  be  raised  In  another 
direction.  If  the  courts  can  forbid  this  sort 
of  rellgloiu  exercises,  what  about  the  public 
school  people  who  are  teaching  things  that 
tend  to  wipe  out  religious  faith?  How  about 
the  rights  of  those  who  dont  want  that  sort 
of  Indoctrination?  Is  materialism  or  athe- 
ism or  naturalistic  evolution  to  have  rights 
that  are  denied  to  historic  Christianity? 

Now,  if  you  feel  that  I  am  trying  to  over- 
draw the  picture  let  me  give  you  excerpts 
from  the  letter  written  by  a  college  fresh- 
man In  one  of  our  universities  In  answer 
to  her  father's  plea  that  she  remain  true  to 
Christ  and  His  church.  This  young  lady 
was  reared  In  a  Christian  home  and  In  a  spir- 
itual atmosphere  and  she  writes  as  follows: 

"As  for  church,  I  have  no  use  for  it.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  Jesus,  a  proletarian  car- 
penter, and  His  12  disciples,  sponsoring  a 
society  of  cutthroat  competition — and  sub- 
human living  conditions  for  the  masses. 
It's  no  wonder  Karl  Marx  called  religion  the 
opiate  of  the  masses.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  am  no  nearer  damnation  and  hellfire.  If 
I  am,  then  I  prefer  It."  * 

However,  this  matter  of  Indoctrination  In 
our  school  system  Is  not  confined  to  the 
State  universities,  but  In  one  State,  as  has 
been  reported,  children  of  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  are  required  to  read  books 
which.  In  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the 
world,  omit  God  entirely  and  accept  the 
whole  evolutionary  scheme  of  things.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  children  taught  they  are 
only  accidental  creatures  of  chance,  descend- 
ants of  the  lower  animals,  grow  up  eager  to 
follow  brute  lusts  and  ready  to  reject  God?  • 

Some  win  say  that  It  Is  healthy  to  return 
all  religious  and  moral  Instruction  to  the 
church  and  the  home.  But  what  about  the 
millions  of  youngsters  who  get  no  home 
training  and  never  see  the  Inside  of  a 
church?  Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Walter  Maler. 
preacher  on  "The  Lutheran  Hour,"  said  there 
were  17  million  youngsters  from  ages  4  to  14 
who  received  no  religious  training.  There 
must  be  several  millions  more  of  them  now. 
Dr.  Maler  said  that,  unless  Heaven's  mercy 
intervened,  these  millions  of  religious  illit- 
erates would  be  a  source  of  unspeakable  dis- 
aster, a  germ  of  Inuneasurable  crime.  The 
rising  tide  of  Juvenile  delinquency  witnesses 
the  soundness  of  his  foresight.  If  the 
schools  fall  to  Install  some  moral  principles 
In  these  youngsters,  many  of  them  will  Join 
the  schools  of  crime  and  shame. 

At  this  point  It  Is  good  to  remind  our- 
selves once  more  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  answer 
to  the  question,  "Should  I  force  my  chUd  to 
go  to  Sunday  school  and  church?" 

"Yes,"  he  said  flatly,  "and  with  no  further 
discussion  about  the  matter." 

Jixnlor  does  not  get  by  with  rebellion 
against  going  to  school  or  taking  bis  bath  or 
his  medicine,  the  FBI  Chief  explained. 

There  should  be  no  worry,  either,  that 
Junior  will  rebel  against  chvirch  later  on  If 
he  Is  forced  to  go  now.  Hoover  said.  Rather, 
parents  who  are  firm  at  this  point  and  who 
set  a  good  example  can  furnish  a  bridge  over 
which  youthful  rebellion  can  travel  Into  rich 
and  satisfying  religious  living. 

Last  week's  school  devotions  case  was 
brought  by  an  atheist  who  said  she  wanted 
her  children  to  grow  up  before  being  con- 
fronted with  religious  ideas,  so  they  can 
make  their  own  choice.  Walter  Maler  slams 
hard  at  that  Idea  with  this  question:  "If 
you  bad  a  victory  garden  this  year,  did  you 
let  the  ground  decide  what  it  would  iM-oduce? 
No,  you  chose  the  seeds  and  planted  them. 
Nor  was  that  all.  You  cultivated,  weeded, 
watered,  because  you  knew  that,  left  to  It- 
self, the  garden  would  be  overrun  with 
weeds.  •  •  •  Is  it  different  In  principle  with 
the  thought  seeds  sown  in  a  child's  mind? 
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Why  do  some  of  you  parents  keep  the  soul- 
ennoUlng,  cultivating  Influence  of  Christ's 
creed  (truth)  away  from  your  sons  and 
daughters,  but  at  the  same  time  permit  the 
noxious  weed  of  imbellef  and  doubt  to 
flourish?" ' 

A  young  person's  slant  toward  the  whole 
question  of  God  and  the  schools  was  pub- 
lished In  the  State  last  Sunday.  It  was  a 
high  school  salutatory  address  given  by  Pa- 
tricia Peeples,  of  Scotia.  Patricia  said  she 
wanted  God  In  her  graduation,  because  oth- 
erwise she  did  not  understand  the  world,  or 
its  people,  or  herself.  She  added  that  she 
wanted  to  be  In  God  as  she  graduated,  and 
she  longed  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  great- 
ness of  His  garment  and  say,  "Because  Thou 
art,  I  am.  Make  me  worthy  of  that  which 
has  been  given  me.  •  •  •  Mold  me,  make  me, 
bind  me,  break  me,  but  use  me,  O  God,  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  name."  The  world  would 
be  safer  If  there  were  more  Patricias. 

Getting  back  for  a  moment  to  the  larger 
Issues  facing  o\ir  Nation,  there  Is  a  greater 
danger  than  the  handful  of  atheists  who 
are  trying  to  restrict  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
The  larger  peril  Is  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  which  Is  organizing  a  systematic 
and  powerful  campaign  to  erase  religious 
distlnctlves  from  American  life.  Now  It  is 
the  phrase  "one  nation  under  God"  in  the 
pledge  to  the  flag.  Tomorrow  It  may  be 
the  Christmas  holidays  or  the  chaplaincies 
In  the  armed  services  or  the  Bible  in  the 
courtroom. 

So,  with  the  Supreme  Coxirt's  aid,  the 
opponents  of  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
keep  chipping  away.  Where  it  will  end 
nobody  knows.  And  all  this  Is  going  on  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation  needs  every  poeslble 
moral  and  religious  help,  support,  and 
strength. 

It  shoiildn't  be  necessary  to  point  out 
the  danger  signs  in  our  public  and  private 
lives — the  growing  crlmewave,  the  wide- 
spread materialism,  the  moral  decay  In  high 
and  low  places,  the  worship  of  sex  and 
pleasure. 

Another  danger  sign  Is  the  decaying  fabric 
of  freedom,  marked  by  the  choice  of  security 
Instead  of  God-given  liberty.  Adm.  Ben 
Moreell,  In  a  recent  iH>eech  digested  In 
Christianity  Today  magazine,  declared  that 
America's  Pounding  Fathers  raised  "  'a  stand- 
ard to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  re- 
pair,' a  standard  which  retains  Its  integrity 
because  It  Is  rooted  deeply  In  religious  faith 
and  eternal  principles." 

The  elements  of  this  standard,  or  way  of 
life.  Admiral  Moreell  said,  are: 

"First,  man  derives  directly  from  the 
Creator  his  rights  to  life,  to  the  liberty, 
and  to  the  unhampered  use  of  his  honestly- 
acquired  property  •  •  •.  Second,  to  protect 
his  rights  he  Joins  with  others  to  establish 
a  government,  whose  powers  are  carefully 
limited  and  clearly  defined,  and  third,  for 
man  to  grow  In  wisdom  and  worldly  pos- 
sessions, he  must  have  freedom  of  choice,  a 
free  exchange  for  Ideas  as  well  as  for  ma- 
terial goods."  * 

All  of  this  Is  threatened  today,  the  admiral 
warns. 

Add  up  everything  I  have  said  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  agree  that  this  Is  a  time  In 
American  life  for  the  same  sort  of  attitude 
that  led  to  the  Mayflower  Pact,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and 
-the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  all  of  these  priceless 
formulations  of  the  original  American  way 
God  \a  at  the  center  as  the  ruler  of  the 
universe  to  whose  protecting  hand  we  look 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

Other  Christian  civilizations  have  become 
soft  or  have  turned  In  upon  themselves  and 
become  corrupt — and  they  have  faUen.  Such 
was  north  Africa,  once  a  shining  chain  of 
vigorous  Christian  churches,  now  an  almost 
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unbroken   chain   of   Mohammedan    culture. 

Such  wm«  RuMla.  once  known  u  "Holy  Bu». 

BlaVbecauae   ot   the  church   that   pervaded 

her  whole  llie.     But  that  chiirch  faUed  to 

keep   hereelX   pure   and    her    prleete    becam* 

the  servanU  of  the  tyrant*  who  ruled  their 

Und.     When  the  crlaia  came  In  1917,  there 

was  no  strength  In  the  socUl  fabric  to  reslat 

the  Communist  takeover  and  now  the  world 

Is  m  mortal  danger— because  a  church  failed. 

History  has  told    a  different  story   a  few 

times,   when   God   has    Intervened    to   bring 

revival  to  a  people  and  lift  them  above  the 

tragedy    that  was   coming   their   way.     This 

happened  to  England  Just  before  the  French 

Revolution.    Creeping  unbelief  and  graUoplng 

immorality  had  Invaded  the  land,  along  with 

social  unrest.    Violent  revolution  was  almost 

inevitable.    Then  came  the  Wesley  an  revival. 

The    common    people    thronged    the    Gospel 

meetings    in    the    fields   and    the   coal    plU. 

Tears   of  repentance  washed  down   many  a 

miner's    face.      Then    came    hundreds    and 

thousands  of  small  gp^up  meeUngs  for  prayer 

and  instruction   In  Godly  living.     A  nation 

received  a  fresh  start.     Lord,  do  It  again. 

This  morning,  as  we  have  looked  at  the 
growing  threat  of  secularism  to  America,  you 
may  ask.  "Well,  preacher,  what  can  I  do?" 
There  is  one  thing  you  can  do.  It  may  lead 
to  some  other  things.  But  first  there  Is  the 
one  thing. 

Back  In  the  Old  Testament,  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon's  great  temple,  the  lord 
appeared  unto  Solomon  In  a  dream  and  told 
him  how  the  people  of  God  could  regain  His 
blessings  If  they  ever  strayed  away.  The 
Lord  said: 

"If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
name,  shall  hximble  themselves,  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will 
forgive  their  sins,  and  will  heal  their  land."  ^ 
That  promise  still  holds  true  today.  It 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  work  out  of  the 
dllenuna  that  facea  us. 

You  will  note  that  the  key  to  this  promise 
Is  prayer.  But  It  Is  the  prayer  of  a  humbled 
heart,  the  prayer  of  a  man  on  his  face  be- 
fore God  for  his  sins  and  the  sins  of  his 
people.  It  is  the  prayer  of  a  seeking  and 
repentant  heart — a  heart  that  turns  away 
from  sin  and  makes  God's  wUl  the  central 
aim  of  life. 

Ail  through  the  Bible  you  will  find  the 
very  best  people,  the  people  closest  to  God, 
praying  like  this.  Listen  to  Nehemlah  and 
Daniel  and  you  hear  them  say,  I  and  my 
father's  hoiiee  have  sinned.  "Listen  to  Paul 
the  aged,  the  greatest  missionary  of  all  time, 
and  you  hear,  "I  am  the  chief  of  sinners." 
Look  at  John  the  beloved  apostle  and  you 
find  him  on  his  face  before  his  Lord. 

Brethren.  God  Is  not  going  to  Intervene 
and  save  us  as  long  as  our  necks  are  stiff  and 
our  hearts  hard.  You  know  your  sins;  I 
know  mine.  Let  us  humbly  confess  them 
before  God.  really  getting  down  to  sackcloth 
and  ashes  before  Him.  Let  us  seek  His  face 
and  turn  from  our  wicked  ways.  Then,  per- 
haps, we  will  be  part  of  the  saving  remnant 
that  will  mean  survival  for  America  In  these 
troubled  1960*8.  Lord,  do  It  again.  Come 
and  save  Thy  people.    Start  with  me. 


» "The  Destruction  af  Seanacherlb,"  Lord 
Byron. 

■nKlBgs  19:   S0. 

*Maler.  Walter  A.  "America,  Turn  to 
Christ":  ConcordU  Publishing  House  (St. 
Louis.  1944).  p.  3S. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
•Ibid.  p.  17«. 

•  Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  '"The  UlTisory  Prom- 
lae  of  Security";  OhrlsManlty  Tttday.  vol.  VII. 
No.  19  (June  21,  1903).  pp.  IS.  19. 
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Mr.    BOB    WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by   Carol   V.    Harford,    acting   cultural 
affairs  oflQcer.  U.S.  Embassy.  Manila, 
Thx  LxAOsa  AND  Spbciaust  PaooaAMS  o» 
THa  UJ3.  DaFAaxMKNT  o»  State 
(By  Carol  V.  Harford) 
(NoTi.— Miss    Harford    is    acting    cultxiral 
affairs  officer  of  USIS  in  Manila.     She  grad- 
uated  from   UCLA   and   has  previously   had 
USIS    assignments    In    Australia.    Indonesia, 
and  Slnga]X)re.) 

Not  too  long  ago  I  had  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  following  an  assignment  in 
Australia,  and  was  preparing  to  depart  for 
the  Philippines.  One  morning  I  happened 
to  be  seated  on  a  bus  behind  three  girls  who 
were  talking  In  very  excited  tones  about  the 
assignments  which  they  had  Just  received  as 
newcomers  to  the  UJ3.  Foreign  Service.  One 
girl  said  she  was  going  to  Bangkok.  The 
second  girl  asked.  "Where's  that?"  The  third 
girl  closed  the  conversation,  saying.  "Don't 
you  know?  Why.  that's  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Indochina."  Of  course,  she  should  have 
known  that  Bangkok  is  the  capital  of  Thai- 
land, and  that  there  never  has  been  a 
country  named  Dutch  Indochina. 

This  kind  of  misconception  regarding  other 
nations  and  other  cultures  Is  all  too  common, 
both  In  the  United  States  and  In  other 
countries  around  the  world.  In  an  attempt  to 
alleviate  misinformation  and  to  encovirage 
accurate  concepts  of  other  lands  and  other 
people,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
establUhed  an  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  program.  This  program  Is  designed 
to  further  mutual  understanding  between 
p>eople  of  the  world. 

In  recent  years  every  nation — large  or 
small — has  been  caught  in  the  economic 
and  political  tensions  of  this  era.  Events 
on  the  international  scene  produce  ripples 
and  counter  ripples  which  effect  the  daily 
Uves  of  i>eople  everywhere.  As  the  breadth 
of  International  Involvements  Increases  both 
In  size  and  complexity,  so  does  the  scope  of 
international  diplomacy. 

In  the  past,  diplomacy  has  had  the  very 
traditional  role  of  representing  the  govern- 
ment of  one  country  to  the  govenunent 
of  another.  In  recent  years,  the  functions 
of  official  diplomatic  relations  have  been 
enlarged  to  include  many  additional  facets. 
One  aspects  of  diplomacy's  "new  look"  is 
that  of  cultural  diplomacy.  Predicated  upon 
the  belief  that  mutual  understanding  U 
the  foundation  for  permanent  peace,  cul- 
tural diplomacy  endeavors  to  strengthen  cul- 
tural ties  with  the  people  of  other  lands 
through  a  program  of  cultural  exchange. 
Based  primarily  upon  an  exchange  of  per- 
sons, this  program  pronKites  a  sharing  of 
knowledge  and  sUIls.  circumstances  and  sit- 
\iatiotis,  Ideas,  and  attitudes. 

The  practical  realisation  of  this  philoso- 
phy of  cultvu-al  exchange  has  expressed  It- 
self throtigh  an  exchange  program  now 
united  under  the  Mutual  Kduoatlonal  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961,  better  known 
as  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  Act.  Passed  by  the 
Oangrssa  of  the  United  States,  this  public 
law  embraoes  a  profram  of  wgcidwide  di- 


mensions, which  may  vary  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  dependent  upon  specific 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
the  country  concerned. 

The  Philippines  and  America  enjoy  a 
variety  of  mutual  activity  In  the  cultural 
and  educational  spheres.  Since  another  ar- 
ticle in  this  anniversary  Issue  of  Exchange 
News  treaU  specifics  of  the  Fulbright  as- 
pects of  the  program,  these  remarks  will 
be  directed  toward  the  leader  and  specialist 
programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

Foreign  leader  and  foreign  specialist  grants 
are  by  Invitation.  The  foreign  leader  grant 
is  designed  for  persons  who  are  recognized 
professional,  occupational,  cultural,  and  civic 
leaders.  The  grant  is  tailored  to  enable  the 
recipient  to  observe  activities  In  the  United 
States  In  his — or  her— particular  profession 
or  field  of  Interest  and  provides  for  dis- 
cussion and  consultation  with  American 
leaders  In  that  particular  field.  It  also  al- 
lows for  personal  contact  and  visits  to  polnU 
of  Interest. 

The  usual  length  of  a  foreign  lead.er  grant 
is  60  days  from  date  of  departure  to  return. 
This  grant  provides  direct  International  fare 
from  the  grantee's  home  to  Washington. 
DC  and  return,  transportation  within  the 
United  States  and  per  diem  while  there. 

A  partial  leader  grant  provides  a  short- 
term  program  for  persons  of  foreign  leader 
qualifications.  No  international  fare  is  In- 
volved. This  must  be  provided  by  the  Indi- 
vidual, either  personally  or  through  support 
which  he  or  she  Is  able  to  arrange.  The 
length  of  a  partial  grant  varies;  it  can  be 
from  a  few  days  to  3  or  4  weeks  In  duration. 
Usually  partial  grants  offer  per  diem  and  a 
sum  for  transportation  within  the  United 
States. 

The  foreign  specialist  grant  la  designed 
for  persons  of  recognized  professional  com- 
petence In  informational  and  cultural  media 
fields,  education,  youth  leadership,  public 
administration,  economics,  social  welfare 
and  related  fields.  The  program  Is  designed 
to  provide  the  participant  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  his  specialty  In  the  United 
States,  personal  acquaintance  with  leaders 
in  his  field,  and  an  understanding  of  con- 
temporary American  life. 

The  programs  are  of  two  general  types, 
those  for  individuals  and  those  for  groups. 
For  example,  a  group  JournalUt  project 
would  combine  Journalists  from  as  many  as 
20  different  countries  in  a  program  of  aca- 
demic training,  and  assignment  for  speci- 
fied periods  on  at  least  two  different  news- 
papers In  the  United  SUtes.  The  grants  for 
Individuals  are  tailored  to  the  person's  par- 
ticular Interests  within  his  field,  and  may  or 
may  not  Include  academic  training.  Grants 
usually  average  4  months  and  Include  a 
period  of  orientation  in  Washington,  DC. 
Individual  work  assignments,  travel  in  the 
United  States,  and.  In  some  cases,  a  final 
evaluation  conference.  Round-trip  Inter- 
national fare  on  a  direct  route  from  the 
grantee's  home  to  a  specified  point  in  the 
United  States  Is  Included,  as  is  transporta- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  per  diem. 
There  are  also  partial  specialist  grants, 
providing  a  short-term  grant  for  persons 
with  foreign  specialist  quallfloatloos.  No 
international  fare  Is  Involved,  and  as  Is  true 
with  partial  leader  grants,  the  length  of  the 
grant  may  vary,  but  usually  provides  per 
diem  and  some  funds  for  traasportatlon 
within  the  United  States. 

Seleotloa  re«|>onstbllltles  for  foreign  lead- 
ers and  foreign  specialists  devolve  upon  the 
Bmbassy  nominating  conuntt«ee.  This  group 
U  oomposed  of  representatives  from  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  the  U.S.  mission  In  the 
Philippines.  The  committee  msually  me«t» 
early  In  each  new  fiscal  year  to  determine 
the  areas  la  which  grmats  wUl  be  awarded. 


Following  the  Embassy's  receipt  from  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  allocation  of  the 
various  types  of  grants  for  a  given  year — 
i.e.  foreign  leader,  foreign  specialist — the 
committee  arranges  a  priority  list  of  candi- 
dates for  the  predetermined  fields.  A  princi- 
pal and  alternate  candidate  Is  selected  for 
each  grant  to  be  awarded.  The  cultural  af- 
fairs section  of  the  Embassy  then  forwards 
theee  recommendations  to  Washington,  D.C, 
which  retains  the  prerogative  of  final  selec- 
tion. If  the  recommendations  are  approved, 
the  actual  grant  is  then  sent  to  the  Embassy 
for  processing. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  exchange  pro- 
gram is  evidenced  by  the  Inclusion  of  an 
adjunct  to  the  leader  and  specialist  pro- 
grams, known  as  facultative  assistance. 
This  programing  is  available  to  persons  with 
foreign  leader  or  foreign  sp>eclall8t  qualifica- 
tions. There  Is  no  grant  of  funds  accom- 
panying facultative  assistance,  rather  it  is 
a  service  provided  for  these  persons  while 
they  are  in  the  United  States  under  their 
own  auspices.  Upon  request  from  the  Em- 
bassy, the  Department  of  State  will  arrange 
for  professional  contacts  in  the  person's  in- 
terest area.  Voluntary  organizations  and 
interested  Individuals  then  wUl  be  asked  to 
assist  outstanding  poUtlcal.  cultural.  Infor- 
mational, educational,  and  other  leaders  In 
arranging  Itineraries  and  In  making  contacts 
with  individuals  and  organizations  In  the 
United  States  In  their  particular  fields  of 
Interest. 

In  addition  to  Inviting  Filipinos  to  the 
United  States,  or  facUltatlng  their  private 
vlsts,  the  exchange  program  also  provdes  an- 
nually for  a  select  group  of  American  spe- 
ciallBts  to  come  to  the  Philippines.  These 
are  persons  who  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
academic,  professional,  and  cultural  fields. 
Their  visits  can  Include  such  activities  as — 

1.  Undertaking  specific  assignments  at  the 
request  of  local  groups  and  institutions  to 
advise  or  work  with  them  on  their  organiza- 
tion, or  programs  or  techniques  in  specific 
fields,  such  as  youth  leadership,  government 
affairs,  radio,  labor,  higher  education,  com- 
munity development.   Journalism,   athletics. 

2.  Giving  lectvu-es  or  conducting  work- 
shops, seminars  or  clinics  in  fields  such  as 
American  literature,  poetry,  history,  the 
theater,  archltectiire,  sculpture,  painting, 
music,  athletic  activities,  economics  and  re- 
lated Interest  areas. 

These  activities  are  arranged  in  conjunc- 
tion with  local  sponsors  who  have  expressed 
an  Interest  In  having  an  American  speclalUt 
In  these  fields.  These  cooperative  plans  re- 
sult In  a  visit  by  a  full-time  American  spe- 
cialist who  comes  to  the  Philippines  for  a 
period  of  approximately  2  months,  or  by  a 
regional  pool  specialist,  who  may  be  here  for 
a  few  days  of  a  few  weeks. 

In  any  case,  the  American  specialist  Is  se- 
lected by  the  Department  of  State,  either  as 
the  result  of  a  request  from  field  posts  or  on 
grants  Initiated  by  the  Department  and  con- 
curred In  by  the  Embassy.  Th-J  Embassy 
must  receive  an  Indication  from  local  Inter- 
ests that  an  American  specialist  would  be 
welcome  before  the  person  Is  Invited  to  come 
to  the  Philippines. 

Because  of  the  vast  Import  of  the  cultural 
area  of  International  relations,  there  are  pri- 
vately sponsored  opportunities  under  the 
exchange  visitor  visa  program  In  addition  to 
U.S.  Government  supported  exchange  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  private  foundations  also 
offer  opportunities  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

As  International  problems  become  increas- 
ingly complex.  It  Is  more  essential  than  ever 
that  the  peoples  of  one  nation  understand 
the  life,  attitudes,  and  values  of  the  peoples 
of  their  fellow  nations.  An  eduoatlonal  and 
cultural  exchange  program  appears  to  be  a 
major  means  of  achieving  this  understand- 
ing. 

The  U.S.  exchange  program  reftresecU  one 
nation's  beUef  In  the  worth  of  cultural  diplo- 
macy. The  combined  energies  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Government.   Amerioan   private  enter- 


prise, and  Individual  American  citizens  are 
striving  to  create  through  cultural  diplomacy 
an  ever-increasing  worldwide  level  of  under- 
standing and  frlendsMp. 


CITT    BUILDS    Ar,SO 


Mutual  of  New  York  To  Build  30-Story 
OfiBce  Building  in  Syracuse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  it 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this 
week  to  read  in  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard  that  Mutual  of  New  York  will 
build  a  30-story  oflBce  building  in  our 
city.  Part  of  the  building  will  be  used 
by  MONY  for  a  data  processing  center. 

This  action,  by  the  Nation's  oldest  in- 
surance company,  will  be  mutually  ben- 
eficial, I  am  sure.  Some  650  to  800  new 
jobs  will  be  created  in  downtown  Syra- 
cuse. 

I  think  this  building  will  be  a  tribute 
to  a  growing,  dynamic  city  and  to  the 
long  range  careful  planning  of  MONY. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  this  marvelous 
story  of  achievement  with  my  colleagues. 
Following  is  an  editorial  from  the  Post- 
Standard  : 

Gr£at  Day  fob  Syracuse,  MONY  Plaza 
FuLFnxs  Dreams 

History  was  made  for  Syracuse  In  1937 
when  It  was  announced  that  Carrier  Corp. 
would  establish  Its  principal  manufacturing 
facility  and  home  office  here. 

History  was  made  for  Syracuse  In  1942 
when  It  was  announced  that  General  Elec- 
tric would  build  Its  great  Electronics  Park 
here,  to  become  within  a  few  years  the  larg- 
est Industrial  employer  in  this  area. 

Equally  Important  history  was  made  for 
Syracuse  yesterday  when  it  was  disclosed 
that  Mutual  of  New  York,  the  Nation's  old- 
est, ninth  largest,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
Ufe  Insurance  companies,  would  erect  a  30- 
story  office  building  directly  east  of  Hotel 
Syracuse  and  would  create  from  650  to  800 
new  Jobs  In  downtown  Ssrracuse. 

With  all  its  Important  ramifications  and 
urban  renewal  commitments  by  the  city,  the 
MONY  Plaza  development  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  most  Important  bonanza  of  the  three, 
as  far  as  rejuvenation  of  the  downtown  core 
area  of  the  city  Is  concerned. 

Redevelopment  of  the  entire  4-acre  square 
block  bounded  by  South  Warren,  Harrison, 
Montgomery,  and  Madison  Streets,  as  de- 
scribed In  detail  in  our  news  columns  today, 
will  be  a  tremendous  "shot  in  the  arm"  for 
all  Syracuse,  but  particularly  for  the  south 
end  of  the  main  business  area. 

SIGNED    AND    SEALED 

This  Is  not  Just  another  announcement  of 
plans  for  a  "paper  building,"  which  so  many 
promoters  have  sketched  and  scuttled  In  the 
past  20  years.  This  Is  a  real  "signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered"  real  estate  deal  of  the  first 
magnitude,  with  the  directors  of  MONY  al- 
ready having  agreed  to  erect  the  30-story 
MONY  Tower  with  company  funds. 

MONY  will  be  the  principal  user  of  the 
whole  project,  occupying  at  first  about  one- 
third  of  the  370,000-square-foot,  30-story 
tower,  for  Its  data  processing  center,  which 
wlU  move  to  Syracuse  from  New  York  City. 
A  10-story  motor  hotel  wUl  be  built  at  once 
immediately  adjacent  on  the  Madison  Street 
side  of  the  block,  and  space  wlU  be  provided 
for  an  eventual  twin  Mwer  at  the  Mont- 
gomery-Madison comer. 


Under  terms  of  an  agreement  made  by 
Mayor  Walsh  for  the  city  18  months  ago. 
the  city  of  Syracuse  wlU  construct  a  700-car 
garage  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  block, 
along  Harrison  Street. 

The  city  vrtll  apply  for  Urban  Renewal 
Federal  and  State  approval  of  redevelopment 
of  the  entire  southern  half  of  the  block, 
and  will  receive  credit  for  the  cost  of  the 
garage  toward  its  one-sixth  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  redevolpment.  Thus  the  garage 
can  be  acqxilred  without  adding  to  city  in- 
debtedness beyond  the  commitment  for  one- 
sixth  of  the  urban  renewal  expense. 

With  the  present  parking  lots  between 
Hotel  Syracuse  and  the  War  Memorial  al- 
ready accommodating  some  600  cars,  there 
win  be  an  Immediate  market  for  all  the 
space  In  the  new  garage,  and  It  Is  expected 
that  the  stimulated  business  In  the  area  wlU 
also  fill  the  so-called  Strand  garage,  owned 
by  the  city  a  block  west. 

A  36-foot-wide  covered  mall,  or  gallerla, 
will  connect  Hotel  Syracuse  and  the  War 
Memorial,  heated  In  winter  and  air  condi- 
tioned In  sununer,  with  small  shops  and 
other  facilities,  according  to  present  plans. 

This  will  be  connected  to  the  hotel  and  to 
the  memorial  by  either  overhead  or  under- 
ground passageways,  enabling  hotel  guests  to 
walk  directly  to  the  convention  hall  without 
going  out  of  doors. 

Thus  will  be  developed  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  downtown  blocks  In 
the  entire  Nation,  to  be  built  as  one  unit, 
with  uniform  design  and  featuring  the  tallest 
building  In  the  State  outside  of  metro- 
politan New  York. 

It  win  be  In  direct  line  with  the  new  oom- 
m\inlty  plaza,  already  under  construction, 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Center,  and  the 
revamped  Syracuse  University  campus  area 
for  which  $76  million  is  now  being  raised. 

This  exciting  and  imaginative  scheme  will 
make  Syracxise  truly  outstanding  among 
cities  of  its  size  and  will  greatly  stimulate 
business  of  all  kinds  in  this  area. 

REALTOR    IS    MOVING    rORCE 

Eagan  Real  Estate  Is  the  moving  force 
behind  this  latest  redevelopment  plan,  and 
we  agree  with  Mayor  Walsh  that  Leo  T.  Eagan 
and  hU  associates  deserve  full  credit  for  a 
magnificent  achievement. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  prime  example  of  a  com- 
munity pulling  Itself  up  by  its  own  boot- 
straps. 

Here  private  Initiative,  private  capital,  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  confident  salesmanship 
cooperated  100  percent  with  government  at 
all  levels  to  achieve  a  superb  result  which 
win  benefit  every  Syracusan. 

The  boost  In  emplo3mient,  the  Increase  In 
retail  trade,  the  gain  In  the  tax  rolls,  the 
superior  facilities,  all  these  and  many  more 
benefits  will  flow  from  this  historic  under- 
taking. 

Syracuse  welcomes  MONY  as  one  of  its 
principal  citizens,  and  we  thank  the  Eagans 
and  the  city  administration  for  all  they  have 
done  to  hasten  this  day. 


Resolution  Would  Freeze  All  Cuban  Got- 
eminent  Assets  on  Deposit  in  All  GAS 
Member  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, tbe  recent  actions  by  the  n,S.  Gov- 
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eminent  to  freeze  Cuban  funds  on  de- 
posit in  U.S.  financial  institutions  comes 
as  good  news.  It  is  the  first  new  step  this 
Crovemment  has  taken  against  Com- 
munist Cuba  for  some  weeks  now.  and 
while  the  amount  of  funds  affected  will 
not  topple  the  Castro  economy,  it  Is  an 
act  which  places  the  United  States  In  a 
position  of  leading  the  rest  of  the  free 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  follow  suit. 

I  have  proposed  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  146  that  the  United  States  of- 
fer a  five-point  plan  of  action  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  for 
adoption  by  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  plan  Includes  the  freezing 
of  all  Cuban  Oovernment  assets  now  on 
deposit  in  the  financial  institutions  of  all 
OAS  member  nations,  which  of  course 
Includes  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  United  States  has  com- 
plied with  this  portion  of  the  recommen- 
dations, I  am  hopeful  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  now  press  this  new  example 
upon  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere to  follow  suit  for  the  isolation  of 
Communist  Cuba. 


Foreign  Assistance  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  5.  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
pending  before  this  House  a  foreign  as- 
sistance bill  containing  funds  for  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  I  wish  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  lat- 
est report  on  the  shocking  use  of  poison 
gas  by  the  military  forces  of  Eg3rpt,  the 
nation  that  American  taxpayers  are 
asked  to  support.  In  his  reported  brutal 
use  of  poison  gas  against  the  civilians 
of  Yemen.  United  Arab  Republic  Presi- 
dent Nasser  has  emulated  the  tactics  of 
Mussolini  against  the  Ethiopians  in  the 
1930*s. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  subsidize  the  United  Arab 
Republic  by  a  single  cent,  in  view  of  Its 
brutal  and  aggressive  policies.  The  au- 
thoritative British  report,  conveyed  by 
the  Associated  Press,  describes  the  poison 
gas  bombs  used  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public against  Yemeni  fs)  civilians  and 
states  that — 

since  the  RuMlan  bloc  supplies  all  mili- 
tary equipment  for  Egypt,  it  is  likely  tliat 
the  bomb  was  manufactured  in  Russia  or 
Czecboelovakla. 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Congress 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance 
bill  offered  by  myself,  identical  with  one 
offered  by  Senator  Keating  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  supported  by  many  Members  of 
both  bodies.  This  amendment  would 
sever  American  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  If  that  country,  or  any 
other,  diverted  its  own  resources  to  pur- 
chase Communist  poison  gas  bombs  as 
Nasser  has  already  done. 

I  fervently  appeal  for  the  approval  of 
this  amendment. 


EcTPTiANs"  Us*  or  Gab  d*  Tkmbm  Wab 

CUUMBD 

London,  July  8 — British  newspaper  cor- 
respondent charged  today  that  Egyptian 
forces  in  Yemen  are  using  poison  gas  against 
remote  mountain  villages  stlU  loyal  to  the 
royalist  cause. 

Richard  Beeston  of  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph  asserted  that  seven  died  In  the 
northern  Yemeni  village  of  Al  Kawma  from 
a  gas  attack  and  36  others — gravely  dis- 
figured— faced  a  lingering  death. 

••President  Nasser  can  now  claim  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  person  to  employ 
chemical  warfare  since  Mussolini  used  mus- 
tard gas  on  Ethiopian  tribesmen  during  the 
1930s."  said  Mr  Beeston  In  an  acocunt  of  a 
3-day  trek  by  donkey  and  on  foot  to  Al 
Kawma  from  Saudi  Arabia. 

HXAU)    CXASELXSS    COUCHING 

Mr.  Beeston  charged  that  Egyptian  air- 
craft deployed  In  the  Yemeni  civil  war 
dropped  a  gas  bomb  on  Al  Kawma  early  last 
month. 

"I  approached  the  village  late  at  night. 
From  more  than  100  yards  away.  I  could  hear 
the  coughing  of  the  gassed  villagers  which 
went  on  ceaselessly 

"In  the  morning,  villagers  crowded  me. 
pleading  with  me  to  send  medicines  and 
doctors  to  cure  their  coughs  and  blisters. 
The  face  of  one  woman  had  turned  a  vivid 
yellow. 

"Another  woman  was  blinded  by  rubbing 
her  eyes  with  contaminated  fingers.  One  of 
the  worst  affected  vUlagers  I  saw.  Mohammed 
Nasser.  13.  who  had  a  perpetual  cough  and 
deep,  open  wounds  on  his  body,  the  size  of  a 
half  crown  (about  the  size  of  a  50-cent 
piece)   from  gas  blisters." 

The  British  newsman  said  he  was  shown 
the  remains  of  what  villagers  claimed  had 
been  the  gas  bomb. 

••It  was  obviously  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery,  probably  beyond  the  engineering 
capabilities  of  the  Egyptians.  Since  the 
Russian  bloc  supplies  all  military  equipment 
for  Egypt,  It  Is  likely  that  the  bomb  was 
manufactured  In  Russia  or  Czechoslovakia." 
Mr.  Beeston  deduced. 

The  correspondent  said  medical  supplies 
had  been  sent  to  the  villagers  from  the 
royalist  headquarters  of  the  Iman  (king) 
Mohammed  Al-Badr — but  they  consisted  of 
little  more  than  Iodine  and  aspirin. 

"There  Is  little  doubt  that  there  have  been 
at  least  three  or  four  other  poison  gas  attacks 
during  the  past  month."  Mr.  Beeston 
reported.  "In  my  Journey  to  Al  Kawma. 
Egyptian  Dyushln  bombers  were  constantly 
over,  bombing  and  strafing  the  surrounding 
villages." 


Catholic  War  Veterani  Commend 
Peter  Rodino  III 


City,  adopted  a  resolution  commending 
young  Peter  Rodino  and  urging  all  young 
people  to  participate  in  the  program. 

The  resolution  was  submitted  by  At- 
torney Cresenzi  W.  Castaldo.  national 
judge  advocate  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, on  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  which  had  adopted  the  reso- 
lution at  its  June  7  convention. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  citation  of  Peter  Rodino 
III  and  his  little-people- to-little-people 
program : 

Whereas  Peter  W.  Rodino  HI.  of  Newark, 
the  son  of  Pmni  W.  Rodino,  J«..  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  has  displayed  unusual 
and  Inspirational  Interest  In  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  International  goodwill;  and 

Whereas  this  distinguished  young  Ameri- 
can has  conceived  and  created  a  program 
among  all  children  of  the  world  to  promote 
peace   among  nations;   and 

Whereas  the  formation  of  the  nongovern- 
mental llttle-people-to-llttle-people  program 
Is  designed  to  promote  greater  understanding 
and  harmony  among  aU  nations  through  the 
voices  of  children  who  speak  with  utmost 
sincerity  in  this  great  cause:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Catholic  War  Veterans. 
Department  of  New  Jersey.  In  convention  as- 
sembled this  7th  day  of  June  1963.  urge  all 
our  citizens,  especially  our  young  people,  to 
participate  In  this  program  In  order  that 
world  peace  and  international  goodwill  may 
be  attained:  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  National  Department  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Its  consideration  and 
approval. 


National  Anthem  Day  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13.  1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
national  attention  and  approval  has  been 
directed  toward  the  llttle-people-to- 
llttle-people  program  initiated  by  Peter 
W.  Rodino  m,  son  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able PmR  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

The  most  recent  recognition  of  young 
Peter's  efforts  at  fostering  international 
understanding  and  cooperation  came  on 
June  23  when  the  National  Board  of  Of- 
ficers of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans,  at 
Its  quarterly  meeting  held  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  Millard  Tawes.  Governor  of  the 
Free  State  of  Maryland,  has  proclaimed 
September  14,  the  anniversary  of  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner."  as  National 
Anthem  Day  in  Maryland.  It  would  be 
most  appropriate  if  all  Americans  were 
to  pause  in  ol)6ervance  of  a  day  com- 
memorating the  national  anthem.  Music 
has  long  been  a  pert  of  the  American 
tradition.  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" epitomizes  in  music  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  American  people  and  deserves 
a  place  of  reverence  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  I  call  this  National  Anthem 
Day  proclamation  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  so  that  we  might  consider  mak- 
ing the  commemoration  of  the  birth  date 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Barmer"  truly 
national  in  observance: 

The  Statx  or  Mastxaho — Kxxcunvr 

DlTARTMKirr 

GOVmNOB'S   PROCLAMATION NATIONAL   ANTHUI 

DAY,    SKPTEMBER     14,     IBSS 

Whereas,  on  the  14th  day  of  September, 
In  the  year  1814.  Francis  Scott  Key,  after  a 
night  of  Tlgll  whUe  detained  by  the  BrlUsb 
Invaders  planning  the  capture  of  Baltimore, 
saw  "by  the  dawn's  early  light"  that  our  flag 
was  still  waving  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort 
McHenry,  and  was  then  Inspired  to  write  his 
song  of  victory.  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"; 
and 


Whereas  the  song  expresses  the  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  freedom  of  those  who  es- 
tablished and  preserved  our  Nation,  and  has 
been  officially  adopted  as  the  national  an- 
them of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Frederick  chapter.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  has  initiated  a 
patriotic  movement  to  promulgate  the  slg- 
nlflcance  of  our  national  anthem,  and  has 
suggested  that  the  14th  day  of  September  be 
designated  as  National  Anthem  Day:  Now. 
therefore.  I.  J.  Millard  Tawes.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  do  hereby  proclaim 
September  14.  1963.  as  National  Anthem  Day. 

And  I  urge  the  public  schools  and  other 
educational  Institutions,  civic  and  patriotic 
organizations,  and  the  citizens  of  this  State 
to  commemorate  this  anniversary  of  the  writ- 
ing of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  by  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  as  a  day  of  dedication  to  our 
priceless  heritage  as  American  citizens  for 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  In  grateful  appreciation  for  the  serv- 
ices which  they  rendered  to  our  State  and 
Nation. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  this  12th  day  of  June,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-three. 

By  the  Governor:  J.  Millard  Tawes. 
Llotd  L.  Simpkins, 

Secretary  of  State. 


The  Shoemaker  Shoald  Stick  to  His  Last 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Christian  Economics  which  is  published 
fortnightly  from  September  through 
June  by  Christian  Freedom  Foundation, 
Inc..  consistently  publishes  some  of  the 
soundest  and  most  Interesting  articles 
that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading.  In  its  July  9,  1963,  issue. 
Christian  Ekionomlcs  has  republished  an 
excerpt  from  an  address  by  Justice  Mil- 
lard F.  Caldwell  of  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  before  the  Public  Servants  Prayer 
Breakfast.  Tampa,  Fla..  on  April  16, 
1963.  The  title  of  this  address  is  "The 
Shoemaker  Should  Stick  to  His  Last." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  excerpt  from  the  address 
of  this  able,  outstanding,  and  dedicated 
public  servant  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Shoemaker  Should  Stick  to  His  Last 
(By  Justice  Millard  F.  Caldwell.  Florida  Su- 
preme Ck)urt) 

In  view  of  what  has  happened  to  more 
than  half  the  people  living  on  earth,  the 
right  to  pray  Is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  mayor  of  Moscow  and  the  minions  of 
the  Kremlin  could  not  attend  a  prayer  break- 
fast— they  cannot  admit  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  nor  the  existence  of  a  God.  They've 
not  only  had  to  deny  Him  thrice — they  prob- 
ably have  to  deny  Him  thrice  dally.  But  to 
say  that  we  are  thankful  that  those  condi- 
tions. If  they  must  exist,  are  6,000  miles  away 
Is  to  overlook  the  fact  they  also  exist  00  miles 
from  the  shores  of  Florida;  that,  figuratively 
at   least,    they  exist   In   the   schools  of   the 


State  of  New  York  and.  before  the  summer 
Is  ended,  will  exist  in  the  schools  of  Florida 
and  of  the  Nation.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  continues  serenely  on 
its  way,  prayers  In  Congress  and  religious 
services  in  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  abol- 
ished; the  oath  of  the  President,  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  will 
be  neutralized  by  striking  all  reference  to 
Deity;  the  National  Anthem  will  be  repealed 
and  your  dollar  will  no  longer  proclaim,  "In 
God  We  Trust." 

So  I  suggest,  that  while  you  are  praying, 
you  be  not  only  thankful  for  the  privileges 
you  temporarily  enjoy  but  that  you  beseech 
"  God's  help  in  your  effort  to  perpetuate  that 
right — that  is.  If  you  are  interested  in  re- 
taining it  and  If  you  are  willing  to  do  any- 
thing about  It.  Tou  might,  also,  as  a  post- 
script add  to  your  prayer  a  plea  for  the  par- 
ents in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  who  filed  suit  In 
Federal  Court  for  permission  to  resume  vol- 
untary prayers  In  the  kindergartens.  Those 
children  seek  the  right  to  express  volun- 
tarily these  simple,  childish  words: 

"God  is  great;  God  is  good;  and  we  thank 
Him  for  our  food. 

"Thank  You  for  the  world  so  sweet;  thank 
You  for  the  food  we  eat. 

"Thank  You  for  the  birds  that  sing;  thank 
You  God  for  everything." 

Unless  your  Intercession  can  turn  the  tide, 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  that  case  Is  called, 
will  deny  the  petition.  In  my  mind's  eye.  I 
can  read  the  opinion  of  the  Court  finding  the 
proposal  both  sinister  and  Indlvldlously  dis- 
criminatory and  holding  that  to  permit  the 
children  to  repeat  such  words  of  praise 
would  work  great  emotional  hardship  and 
psychological  trauma  upon  those  who  are 
opposed  to  God — that  the  tender  sensibili- 
ties of  the  little  atheists  must  not  be  bruised 
by  uncouth  customs  of  the  majority. 
Rldlculoxis  you  say?  Don't  be  foolish — it  not 
only  can  happen — in  all  probability  It  will 
happen  here. 

The  spread  of  Christianity  Is  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  what  we  loosely 
term  the  free  world.  And,  make  no  mistake, 
the  continued  existence  of  a  free  world  Is  de- 
pendent upon  what  happens  in  the  United 
States  of  America — we  must  provide  the 
leadership,  the  initiative,  the  material 
wealth  and  the  driving  force  necessary  to 
that  end. 

We  are  charged  with  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  maintaining  a  strong  Government 
dedicated  to  the  freedom  of  our  own  people 
and  the  preservation  of  civilization.  That 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
individual  citizens  of  this  country — not 
the  public  officeholders,  not  the  Judiciary. 
Those  who  temp<M'arlly  occupy  those  high 
places  are  the  creatures  of  the  people  and 
reflect  their  zeal  or  lnc»lfference.  their  desires 
and  their  ambitions. 

I  am  not  sure  you  can  reverse  the  current 
trend  although  we  have  the  precedent  of  the 
early  1930's,  and  we  made  a  complete  about 
face  and  Junked  the  principles  and  policies 
which  had  theretofore  gxiided  the  Nation  to 
its  destiny  of  greatness.  Your  conceptions 
touching  public  and  private  economy  are 
quite  unlike  those  of  your  forebears.  Your 
parents  believed  In  private  enterprise  but 
in  the  1930's  you  began  to  acquiesce  in  what 
was  considered  to  be  an  emergency  need  for 
governmental  Interference  and  assistance. 
Your  parents  believed  in  earning  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  the  grocer,  while  now  we  look  for  a 
subsidy  or  a  dole.  Your  parents  had  a  dollar 
worth  100  cents  as  compared  with  our  one- 
third  of  a  dollar.  Your  parents  owed  a  na- 
tional debt  of  15  or  20  billions  of  dollars 
and  expected  to  pay  it.  We  owe  more  than 
300  billions  and  know,  in  all  probability.  It 
will  never  be  paid.  Your  parents  expected 
the  President  to  appoint  good  lawyers  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court — we  expect 
and  get  lay  sociologists.  Your  forefathers  be- 
lieved in  Independence  and  personal  respon- 


sibility while  we  blandly  accept  group 
domination  and  feel  we  must  conform  to  a 
common  pattern. 

Since  we  have  abandoned  the  stubborn  in- 
dividualism which  made  America  great  and 
have  fovmd  the  consequence  wanting,  it's 
time  to  reevaluate  o\ir  position,  to  take 
stock  of  our  loose  thinking  and  consider  the 
remedy.  And,  let's  begin  by  being  honest 
with  ourselves  and  admit  that.  Instead  of 
living  under  a  constitutional  government, 
we  are  now  endangered  by  vacillation  abroad 
and  subservient  to  a  Judicial  overlordshlp 
at  home. 

Without  detailing  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  Is  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Central  Government,  Just  let 
me  say  that  the  philosophy  which  prompted 
those  usurpations  can,  with  equal  ease,  clr- 
c\unscrlbe  the  activities  of  the  churches. 
Religion  and  totalitarianism  are  incom- 
patible— wherever  communistic  ideologies 
have  manifested  themselves,  the  principle  of 
free  religious  worship  has  gone  out  the 
window. 

Our  greatest  weakness  is  our  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  encroachments  upon  our  rights. 
When  we  remember  that  the  Communists' 
plan  Is  to  soften  up  the  people  of  America, 
to  divide  us  into  opposing  camp>s,  to  foster 
distrust,  to  encourage  us  to  spend  and  tax 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy  and  to  generally 
condition  us  to  the  loss  of  our  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, we  must  know  It  is  time  to  take  a  stand. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  thrown  Its  protective  arm  around 
the  subversives  we  can  no  longer  say  who  Is 
and  who  Is  not  a  Communist.  But,  with- 
out question,  we  can  point  out  those  who 
are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Com- 
munists— Identify  them  as  those  who  con- 
tribute to  the  centralization  of  power,  the 
destruction  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  creation  of  strife  and  ill  feel- 
ing; as  those  who  urge  us  to  seek  an  under- 
standing with  the  murderers  of  Hungary,  to 
engage  in  free  trade  and  make  contracts  with 
the  enemy. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves,  the  Communists 
are  not  inept  bunglers.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  dimwits — they  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  know  how  to  get  their  people 
in  the  middle  of  otherwise  good  organiza- 
tions and  how  to  Infiltrate  the  high  offices  of 
the  land.  They  know  how  to  adc^  causes 
and  Join  movements  which  appeal  to  the  do- 
gooders,  to  the  so-called  little  man  and  to 
the  minorities.  They  are  devoting  every  ef- 
fort to  create  an  American  populace 
habituated  to  control  and  dulled  of  wit  and 
will — they  want  us  preconditioned  to  their 
^lirpoee. 

They  are  masters  of  organization,  experts 
In  long-range  planning  and  patient  of  execu- 
tion. And  they  have  enjoyed  and  are  enjoy- 
ing rewarding  results.  They  have  taken  the 
satellite  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  have  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  free 
world,  including  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  Hemisphere  nations.  They  are  work- 
ing under  cover  and  in  secrecy,  making 
polices  for  certain  American  groups — they 
have  confused  and  demoralized  the  State  De- 
partment and  influenced  our  international 
and  domestic  policies. 

The  Communists  have  never  expected  nor 
even  hoped  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people — all  they  need 
and  all  they  want  are  a  few  of  the  leading 
liberals — a  small  hard  core  working  in  the 
dark,  plus  the  slothful  Indifference  of  the 
great  substantial  middle  class. 

The  authors  ofthe  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, recognizing  human  limitations,  never 
assumed  the  Supreme  Coiut  would  be  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  and  universal 
knowledge — they  merely  hoped  the  Judges 
would  have  the  capacity  to  discharge  the 
limited  duties  incident  to  the  Judicial  func- 
tion and  assumed  they  would  avoid  meddling 
in  affairs  over  which  they  bad  not  constitu- 
tional Jurisdiction. 
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The  Founding  Pathers  wisely  left  such 
problems  as  the  conduct  ot  the  schooLs.  State 
elections,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
to  the  States.  But,  the  Supreme  Court,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  Indifference  of  the 
public,  has  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
States,  revm-ltten  the  Constitution,  and  en- 
acted its  own  law.  In  doing  so.  It  has  culti- 
vated a  cleavage  of  distrust  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  and  It 
has  encouraged  those  who  would  destroy  us. 
Religion  can  thrive  orUy  under  freedom; 
freedom  exists  only  on  this  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  here  only  because  the  strength 
of  this  Nation  has  limited  Communist  ad- 
vance. But  If  the  liberties  and  the  freedom 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are  lost  and 
our  domestic  tranquility  Is  torn  by  dissen- 
sion, unrest,  and  suspicion,  that  strength 
which  has  saved  us  In  the  f>ast,  will  be  sapped 
of  its  vitality.  The  free  world  will  no  longer 
be  free  and  religion  will  have  to  be  boot- 
legged as  it  Is  in  Russia  today. 

Unlecs  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  per- 
suaded to  stop  circumscribing  our  liberties, 
atop  coddling  the  Commuulsts  and  stop  Its 
unwarranted  meddling  in  matters  over  which 
it  has  no  Constitutional  Jurisdiction,  the 
churches  and  the  right  of  its  members  to 
attend  a  public  prayer  breakfast  are  In 
trouble. 

The  lesson  we  should  learn  again  from  all 
these  mistakes  Is  that  the  shoemaker  should 
sUck  to  his  last.  Most  of  the  anlmoaitles  and 
distrusts  will  disappear  If  we  wlU  Just  stop 
meddling  and  leave  administration  to  the 
Executive,  law  to  the  Judicial,  and  policy- 
making to  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment; leave  State  functions  to  the  State  and 
Federal  functions  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

But.  and  make  no  mistake  about  this:  As 
your  church,  as  such,  is  kept  out  of  politics. 
be  sure  that  the  Individual  members  are  In 
politics  up  to  their  ears.  It  Is  their  task. 
as  Individuals,  to  see  that  the  pinks  are  un- 
seated and  the  Communists  are  defeated; 
that  the  freedoms  of  the  Constitution  are 
recaptured  and  this  country  made  safe  for 
religion. 

As  Walter  Judd  has  said :  The  best  way  for 
churches  to  bring  religious  principles  Into 
government  Is  by  persuading  religious  per- 
sons to  become  Interested  In  politics — he 
said,  and  wisely,  I  am  against  political  action 
by  the  churches  but  I  am  for  political  action 
by  the  members.  About  two  centuries  ago 
the  great  English  historian.  Lord  Macaulay. 
made  a  painstaking  study  of  the  American 
Government  and  reached  this  conclusion: 
"Tour  Constitution  Is  all  sail  and  no  anchor. 
Either  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reia 
of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your 
Republic  wUl  be  fearfully  plundered  ^nd 
laid  waste  by  the  barbarians  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  5th — 
with  the  difference  that  the  Huns  and  Van- 
dals who  ravaged  the  Roman  Empire  came 
from  without  and  yo\ir  Huns  and  Vandals 
will  have  been  engendered  within  your  own 
country  by  yoxu'  own  institutions." 

I  conclude  by  saying  to  you  as  Edmund 
Burke  said  nearly  200  years  ago:  "The  only 
thing  necesary  for  the  trlxmiph  of  evil  Is  for 
good  men  to  do  nothing." 


Test  Ban  Negotiations — International 
Confidence  Game 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOTTTH    CABOLIKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  9.1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  the 
American    Security    Council    publishes 


twice  each  month  a  Washington  Report 
which  is  concerned  with  national  and 
international  developments  affecting  the 
Nation's  security.  In  the  July  1,  1963,  is- 
sue, the  ASC's  Washington  Report  car- 
ries an  outstanding  article  entitled  "Test 
Ban  Negotiations — International  Confi- 
dence Game."  This  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Report  was  written  by  Mr.  Duane 
Thorin  who  is  a  retired  veteran  of  22 
years  of  naval  service.  Mr.  Thorin  was 
captured  by  the  Communists  during  the 
Korean  war  and  while  in  captivity,  he 
so  distinguished  himself  by  his  coura- 
geous actions  that  he  was  later  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  medal.  Upon  his  release 
from  the  Communist  prison  camp,  he 
wrote  a  l)ook  entitled  "A  Ride  to  Pan- 
munjom,"  a  novelized  report  of  his  ex- 
periences and  observations  while  in  Com- 
munist captivity.  He  has  written  and 
lectured  extensively  on  psychological 
and  political  warfare  and  Communist 
tactics.  He  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Special  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  In  1962,  at  the  hearings 
on  military  cold  war  education  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article- be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkst  Ban  Negotiations — International 

COWTTDENCK    OaM« 

"If  we  don't  get  an  agreement  •  •  •  now. 
I  would  think  generally  that  the  genie  U  out 
of  the  bottle  and  we  wUl  never  get  him  back 
In."  President  J.  F.  Kennedy.  May  8,  1963. 
"Chairman  Khrushchev.  Prime  Minister 
Macmlllan  and  I  have  agreed  that  high-level 
discussions  will  shortly  begin  In  Moscow 
looking  toward  early  agreement  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty,"  President  J.  F. 
Kennedy.  June  10.  1963. 

Why  are  DJS.  policymakers  now  placing 
such  special  emphasis  on  a  test  ban  treaty — 
more  than  most  other  elements  of  their  dis- 
armament plans?  None  of  the  reasons  us- 
ually given  to  the  public  seem  to  explain 
the  now-or-never  attitude  displayed  by  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Neither  do  they  Justify  the  con- 
cessions which  U.S.  negotiators  have  offered 
and  seem  ready  to  offer  In  Moscow,  In  their 
efforts  to  entice  the  Soviets  Into  Immediate 
agreement.  In  fact,  some  of  the  more  widely 
publicized  reasons  turn  out  to  be  simply 
promotional  propaganda,  rather  than  an  ac- 
tual consideration  In  policy  planning. 

For  example,  one  major  theme  of  test  ban 
propaganda  has  heea  the  claim  (now  dis- 
proved) that  continued  testing  would  create 
great  hazards  from  radioactive  fallout.  How- 
ever, in  testimony  given  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  March  11,  1963, 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  discounted  this  fac- 
tor as  a  primary  consideration  In  our  policy, 
except  for  Its  xisefulness  in  promoting  the 
Idea.  Mr.  Rusk  said  that  the  problem  of 
radiotictlve  fallout  was  of  "secondary  impor- 
tance, but  nevertheless  significant  •  •  •  In 
large  part  because  of  real  or  assumed  dan- 
gers from  fallout  •  •  •,"  which  he  said  has 
caused  nuclear  testing  to  become  a  "key  po- 
litical Issue  In  a  great  many  countries." 

Executive  policymakers  are  not  Interested 
in  a  test  ban  treaty  primarily  for  any  value 
which  It  might  have  In  Itself.  To  them.  It 
Is  a  "confidence  building"  measure;  that  Is, 
policymakers  see  It  as  a  first  step  along  the 
road  toward  further  objectives  which  they 
have  laid  out  for  this  Nation  under  the  label 
of  "disarmament."  President  Kennedy  re- 
ferred to  th^  test  ban  treaty  as  one  of  the 
"first-step  measures  of  arms  control,"  In  the 
June  10  address  wherein  he  announced  the 
coming  high-level  negotiations  in  Moscow. 
Secretary  Rusk,  In  his  March  1 1  statement  to 


the  Senate  committee,  called  It  a  necessary 
first  step.     He  explained  as  follows: 

"What  we  need  are  arrangements  on  which 
confidence  can  be  built  as  a  matter  wholly 
separate  from  the  question  of  whether  the 
Russians  will  trust  us  or  we  can  trust  the 
Russians,  because  the  very  arrangements, 
themselves  provide  a  basis  for  growing  con- 
fidence." 

This  confidence-building  function  of  a  test 
ban  treaty  In  the  overall  plan  for  our  Na- 
tion's disarmament  was  set  forth  even  more 
clearly  by  a  U.S.  participant  In  the  Sixth  Pug- 
wash  Conference  (Moscow.  November-De- 
cember 1960).  Mr.  Richard  Leghorn  said  at 
that  meeting: 

"Of  overwhelming  importance  will  be  the 
completion  and  rapid  implementation  of  a 
treaty  banning  nuclear  tests.  This  treaty 
will  be  of  more  value  as  a  confidence-build- 
ing measure  than  as  a  measure  of  real  dis- 
armament •  •  •.  Its  successful  completion 
is  an  absolute  must  for  progress  toward  the 
disarmament  treaty." 

Walter  W.  Rostow.  chairman  of  the  State 
Department  Policy  Planning  Council,  also 
a  partlcliiant  In  the  1960  Pugwash  confer- 
ence, endorsed  and  reaffirmed  the  Leghorn 
Idea  on  confidence-building.  Thus  were  the 
Soviets  Informed  as  early  as  1960  that,  from 
the  official  US  viewpoint,  the  principal  pur- 
pose of  a  test  ban  was  to  "build  confidence." 
Americans,  meanwhile,  long  subjected  to  di- 
verse propaganda  on  the  "need"  for  a  test 
ban  for  other  reasons,  are  only  now  being 
gradually  let  in  on  the  real  purpose  it  is  In- 
tended to  serve.  As  to  whose  confidence 
needs  building — in  announcing  unilateral 
suspension  of  testing  by  the  United  States  on 
June  10.  President  Kennedy  said  he  was  doing 
so  to  "make  clear  our  good  faith":  as  If  It 
were  the  United  States  rather  than  the 
U.S.S.R..  who  has  proved  unworthy  of 
trust. 

Possible  to  build  confidence  In  the  minds 
of  Americans.  Mr.  Rusk  and  others  have 
claimed  that  a  test  ban  treaty  now  would  be 
to  the  military  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  would  arrest  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  in  ixith  camfM  at  their 
present  levels.  This  claim  presumes  a  pres- 
ent U.S.  superiority  which  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain In  several  key  elements  of  strategic 
capability  and  which,  according  to  U.S.  weap- 
ons experts,  cannot  be  made  certain  without 
further  atmospheric  testing.  Opposition  by 
military  chiefs  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  unilateral 
test  suspension  Is  reportedly  due  largely  to 
this  consideration.  Moreover,  both  Secretary 
Rusk  (on  March  11)  and  President  Kennedy 
(on  June  10)  have  acknowledged  that  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  abide 
by  a  treaty,  except  Insofar  as  it  might  be 
In  their  own  Interests  to  do  so.  As  an  offset 
to  this  recognized  Soviet  duplicity.  Mr.  Rusk 
said  the  treaty  must  be  designed  so  that 
"the  scope  of  any  violation  which  might  es- 
cape detection"  could  not  be  so  extensive  as 
to  "substantially  affect  the  military  balance." 
Additionally,  he  noted  that  we  should  keep 
ourselves  prepared  to  resume  testing  in  short 
order  (a  feat  of  preparedness  which  Mi. 
Kennedy  called  "Impossib'.e  of  execution",  in 
March  of  1962). 

In  view  of  the  real  purpose  which  US. 
policymakers  see  for  a  treaty,  could  the  U.S. 
public  ever  be  confident  that  their  own  offi- 
cials would  tell  them  of  any  clandestine 
Soviet  testing?  Or  would  those  officials  over- 
look such  Soviet  duplicity  in  order  not  to 
Jeopardize  the  further  goals  which  they  have 
set  for  us  in  the  name  of  disarmament? 
Finally,  is  there  any  basis  for  American  con- 
fidence In  that  ultimate  disarmament  goal? 
•  Although  VS.  policy  spokesmen  are  gen- 
erally quite  candid  about  their  ultimate  ob- 
jective In  statements  to  the  public,  its  most 
significant  aspect  Is  often  obscured  by  hlgh- 
aoundlng  talk  of  "world  peace — peaceful  co- 
existence and  competition  of  different  sys- 
tems— solving  the  world's  economic  and 
social  problems — etc."  A  relatively  new 
theme  appeared   In   Mr.  Kennedy's  June  lO 


address  wherein  he  said,  "if  we  cannot  now 
end  our  differences,  at  least  we  can  help 
make  the  world  safe  for  diversity."  At  the 
1960  Pugwash  Conference,  Mr.  Rostow  spoke 
similarly  of  making  the  world  "safe  for 
Ideological  differences."  (A  rather  preposter- 
ovis  notion  when  dealing  with  an  Ideology 
which  Is  dedicated  to  the  extinction  of 
diversity.) 

When  the  emotional  appeals  are  put  aside, 
the  ultimate  goal  may  well  be  that  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Rostow  In  hU  book.  "The 
United  States  In  the  World  Arena,"  In  which 
he  says: 

"It  Is  a  legitimate  American  national  ob- 
jective to  see  removed  from  all  nations — 
including  the  United  States— the  right,  to 
use  substantial  military  force  to  pursue  their 
own  Interests.  Since  this  residual  right  Is 
the  right  of  national  sovereignty  and  the 
basis  for  the  existence  of  an  International 
arena  of  power.  It  Is,  therefore,  an  American 
Interest  to  see  an  end  of  nationhood  as  It 
has  been  historically  defined." 

This  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  In  the 
U.S.  proposal  for  "Complete  and  General 
Disarmament"  (September  1961)  and  further 
evidence  Is  contained  in  Rostow's  closing 
statement  to  Soviet  and  other  participants 
in  the  1960  Pugwash  conference  in  which 
he  stated: 

"The  maximum  objective  is  a  new  system 
of  relations  among  states  based  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament  with  strict  In- 
ternational control. 

"If  this  grand  conception  Is  to  come  to  life 
there  is  need  to  create  a  clearly  marked 
turning  point.  •  •  •  First,  a  completion  of 
the  test-ban  negotiations  which  should 
build  confidence  and  open  the  way  to  the 
step  beyond. 

"I  think  we  all  understand  now  that  the 
work  done  In  the  United  States  on  the  short 
run  is  not  designed  to  frustrate  long  run 
and  more  ambitious  objectives. 

"I  hope  that  the  remarkable  channel  of 
communication  which  the  Pugwash  move- 
ment has  opened  will  be  kept  open  and  rap- 
Idly  enlarged.  •  •  •  I  hope  our  working 
papers  will  flow  steadily  back  and  forth. 
Some  problems  we  face  can  only  be  ne- 
gotiated. But  some  of  them  require  that 
scientists  work  together  not  as  negotiators 
but  as  professional  colleagues. 

"The  transition  to  disarmament  and  the 
world  of  disarmament  are,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  a  New  Frontier." 

This  is   a  doublt  Jeopardy  to  freedom's 


cause  In  present  U.S.  policy.  Our  unilateral 
suspension  of  testing,  plus  other  self-im- 
posed restraints,  while  trying  to  woo  the 
Soviets  into  a  test  ban  agreement,  leaves 
the  way  open  for  them  to  gain  a  decisive 
advantage  in  some  key  element  of  strategic 
power.  The  alternate  possibility — subordi- 
nation of  our  national  military  power  to  an 
international  authority  formed  In  coalition 
with  the  Communists — Is  but  another  route 
to  the  worldwide  totalitarian  system  pre- 
scribed by  Karl  Marx. 

The  way  of  peace  between  nations  and 
human  freedom  within  them  is  through  the 
proper  exercise  of  national  sovereignties,  In- 
cluding military  power.  Only  when  there 
has  been  a  clear  return  to  that  premise  in 
our  policy  planning  will  the  American  peo- 
ple have  any  reason  for  confidence  In  the 
security  of  their  Nation  and  their  freedom. 

Ddane  Thorin. 


GOVERNMENT   PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING    OF   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  noj  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
ELS  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
rep>ort,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rbcord, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


It  Is  Heartbreaking  To  See  a  Great 
Nation  Dying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOX7TH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1963,  Dr.  Archie  Ellis,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Columbia,  B.C.. 
and  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention,  delivered  a  most 
inspiring  and  thought-provoking  mes- 
sage entitled:  "It  Is  Heartbreaking  To 
See  a  Great  Nation  Dying,"  which  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 

His  concern  should  be  caught  by  all 
Americans  who  are  shocked  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  on  June  17 
upholding  the  desire  of  a  handful  of 
atheists  to  mock  God  as  against  the 
overwhelming  number  of  most  Americans 
to  honor  Him  both  In  public  and  pri- 
vately. 

We  need  more  citizens,  clergy  and  lay- 
men alike,  who  will  stand  up  and  speak 
out  for  the  preservation  of  "the  edifice 
of  constitutional  liberty." 

The  sermon  follows : 
It's  Heartbkeaking  To  See  a  Great  Nation 
Dying 

(By  Dr.  R.  Archie  Ellis) 

For  more  than  10  years  I  have  been  classi- 
fied as  an  alarmist,  because  of  the  deep  con- 
viction I  have  concerning  the  trends  In  our 
American  Government.  However,  I  come 
again  on  this  weekend  prior  to  the  observance 
of  the  187th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  de- 
liver my  soul  to  you.  And  convinced  of 
this  I  am,  that  this  is  not  alarm,  but  realism. 
And.  as  I  do,  I  urge  you  as  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  first,  and  then,  as  citizens 
of  this  beloved  land  to  do  certain  things 
which  are  spelled  out  In  God's  Word. 

Why  the  urgency?  Ten  years  ago,  ap- 
proximately, the  Camden  News  carried  an 
editorial  under  the  caption  which  I  have 
chosen  as  my  subject,  "It's  Heartbreaking  To 
See  a  Great  Nation  Dying." 

"  'It's  heartbrealtlng  to  see  a  great  nation 
dying  when  you  know  that  It  could  have 
been  saved.' 

"That  statement  was  made  to  the  editor  of 
the  Camden  News  Just  last  week  by  a  man  of 
national  prominence,  who  has  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  situation  which  exists  In  this 
country  today. 

"He  had  no  sooner  made  the  remark  than 
he  checked  himself  and  asked  that,  because 
of  his  far-flung  connections,  his  name  not  be 
used  If  we  quoted  blm. 

"But  there  was  no  mistaking  his  feelings. 
He  spoke  In  solemn  tone  and  the  quiver  In 
his  voice  Indicated  that  he  meant  what  he 
said  and  that  he  felt  it  very  deeply. 

"He  said  that  this  was  the  saddest  New 
Year  of  his  life.  He  felt  that  progress  had 
been  made  last  year  by  those  seeking  to 
destroy  a  free  America  and  make  it  a  regi- 
mented state — and  that  they  will  make  even 
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greater  headway  In  the  year  which  lies 
ahead." 

Then  the  editors  of  the  newspaper  In  our 
neighboring  city  continued: 

"And  so  the  leak  In  the  dam  gets  bigger 
and  bigger  and  unless  something  happens 
quickly  to  awaken  the  masses  from  their 
lethargy  and  to  unite  those  of  us,  who  want 
to  save  this  as  a  free  America,  Into  a  band 
of  steel,  It  Is  but  a  question  of  time  until 
the  dam  breaks.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
this  'something'  may  happen  before  It  Is 
everlastingly  too  late. 

The  editorial  ends  with  this  quotation 
from  Daniel  Webster: 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it;  If  It  exhausts  our 
Treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish  it; 
if  It  desolates  and  lays  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation  they  will  grow  green 
again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  If  the  walls 
of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  If  Its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

"Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  National  sover- 
eignty with  States  rights.  Individual  secu- 
rity, and  public  prosperity? 

"No,  If  these  columns  fall  they  will  not 
be  raised  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  consigned  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  Immortality. 
Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  were  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional liberty." 

Let  me  cite  you  further  an  editorial  from 
the  South  Carolina  Christian  Advocate 
which  was  carried  by  the  Columbia  State 
recently.  The  editor  of  this  Methodist  Jour- 
nal, Dr.  McCay  Brabham,  writes: 

"From  our  reading  of  history  of  the  past 
and  present  centuries,  we  recall  some  steps 
which  have  been  taken  effectively  to  bring 
an  end  to  freedom  and  expedite  the  control 
of  the  people  by  governments  In  power." 

Then  he  lists  seven  of  these  steps.  I  cite 
you  the  last  four: 

"4.  The  abolition  of  property  rights,  which 
thereby  removes  the  ability  to  sxistaln  life 
without  recourse  to  handouts  from  govern- 
mental authority. 

"5.  Control  of  the  educational  process  by 
the  same  authority. 

"8.  The  exercise  by  the  central  government 
of  police  power  above  and  beyond  the  neces- 
sities of  military  defense  and  necessity. 

"7.  The  depreciation  of  religion  and  the 
relegation  of  Its  practice  to  areas  outside  of 
the  areas  of  conflict  and  involvement  In 
daUy  Ufe. 

"Which  of  these  steps  have  already  been 
taken,  and  which  are  now  proposed  for  our 
Nation,  each  of  us  may  see  for  himself. 

"Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  taking  these 
steps,  whether  It  be  In  freedom's  name  or  as 
outright  steps  toward  the  achievement  of 
dictatorship,  when  these  things  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  nation's  life,  then  'gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  pec^le.  and 
for  the  people  has  perished  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth.'  " 


Last  Sunday  morning  I  tried  to  pinpoint 
the  specific  trends  which  give  me  great  fear, 
to  the  neglect  of  pointing  out  a  more  spe- 
cific course  of  action.  In  pleading  for  pray- 
er, humble,  repentant  prayer,  I  suggested 
that  this  one  thing  may  lead  to  other  things 
which  we  could  do;  let  us  pursue  this  for  a 
nioment. 

Too  often,  I  fear,  our  whole  concept  of 
prayer  Is  somewhat  distorted.  We  conceive 
of  It  as  a  means  to  capture  the  ear  of  God 
with  our  complaints  and  our  wishes.  How- 
ever, If  we  come  to  the  place  of  prayer  and 
leave  that  place  and  do  nothing  about  It, 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  not  to 
have  gone.  However,  as  we  examine  the 
prayer  life  of  Jesus,  Invariably  positive  ac- 
tion followed  His  periods  of  prayer. 

You  will  observe  that  on  one  occasion  He 
spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  and  returned 
to  find  hundreds  of  people  who  needed  heal- 
ing— physical  and  spiritual.  Again,  observe 
Jesus  In  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  as  he 
prays  for  God's  complete  will  to  be  done. 
He  leaves  the  garden  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Father,  even  though  It  meant  death  on  the 
Cross. 

I.  I  suggest  that  we  as  Christians,  mount 
an  offensive  in  this  matter  and  be  done  with 
a  defensive  role  in  the  face  of  a  handful  of 
atheists. 

1.  Why  have  we  not  done  so  in  the  past? 

A.  Could  it  be  that  we  long  to  be  inoffen- 
sive,  assuring  our  personal  popularity? 

B.  Or  are  we  afrtild  that  someone  will  ac- 
cuse us  of  playing  p>olitlcs? 

2.  We  must,  with  every  means  at  a  Chris- 
tian's disix>sal,  fight  for  that  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  How  many  people  In  Wash- 
ington know  of  our  attitudes?  Oxir  re- 
course must  be  to  the  Congress.  Several  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  from  our  State 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  'return  to  us 
the  religious  freedom  which  we  cherish  and 
the  right  of  free  exercise  In  religion.  Do  they 
know  of  o\ir  approval  and  approbation? 

II.  We  must  set  our  houses  In  order. 

1.  The  Church — n  Chronicles  29:  15. 

Hezekiah,  the  God-fearing  son  of  a  God- 
hating  father,  had  no  sooner  come  into 
power  than  he  resolved  to  help  bring  back 
his  people  to  Jehovah,  cleanse  the  Temple 
and  destroy  the  hideous  Idols  his  father  had 
built.  It  took  courage  for  Hezekiah  to  op- 
pose the  practices  of  his  own  father,  Just  as 
it  required  bravery  and  determination  for 
Luther  to  battle  against  the  errors  of  his 
forefathers.  Fearlessness  and  faith  are 
going  to  be  required  In  our  times  if  we  are 
going  to  set  our  house  in  order.  But  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  cleansed 
and  it  must  begin  here  with  you  and  me. 
Cleansed  from  what? 

WORLDLINESS 

Where  Is  the  line  of  demarcation  that  in 
former  times  separated  the  godless  throngs 
from  the  Godly  company  of  those  who  wor- 
shiped our  Christ?  People  can  Join  thou- 
sands of  churches  In  the  United  States 
without  making  a  profession  of  faith  In 
Christ  as  Saviour  and  Lord.  But  what  Is  even 
worse,  they  can  remain  members  In  good 
standing  even  though  their  whole  wanton, 
wicked  conduct  shrieks  Its  protest  against 
the  Word  of  God. 

George  Sokolsky  published  a  syndicated 
column  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica for  years  and  In  one  of  these  columns  he 
had  the  following  to  say:  "We  seem  to  have 
grown  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  social  hon- 
ors,   and    what    Is    more,    even    the    clergy, 
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who««  business  Is  faith  and  morals,  say 
nothing  these  days  In  condemnation  of  the 
lack  of  family  responsibility.  They  condone 
misconduct  by  tacit  acquiescence.  They 
seem  too  busy  to  have  time  for  the  less 
popular  Job  of  nghtlng  downright  sin." 

SPOUTUAI.    INEXTIA    OB    SI^EPUfESa 

If  ever  there  was  urgency  needed  In  sound- 
ing the  alarm-clock  shout  of  the  Apostle 
Paul — "tls  now.  "It  Is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep."  ' 

KMPTT  srruALisic 
The  error  that  substitutes  ceremonies  for 
the  saving  grace  of  our  Lord — form  before 
faith.  And  I  remind  you  this  Is  not  confined 
to  the  liturgical  churches,  but  you  and  I 
can  be  guilty  of  empty  ritualism  at  this 
mocnent.  History  shows  that  when  pag- 
eantry and  procession  overshadow  trust  and 
obedience — the  night  of  religious  decay  has 
fallen. 

OPPOSmON    TO    BIBLE    T*UTH 

The  deepest  sin  of  American  Christendom 
la  that  it  has  to  a  great  extent  turned  from 
the  Book  which  has  made  It  great  and  denied 
Jesus  whoae  Oospel  brought  the  Pounding 
Fathers  to  oxir  shores.  Such  churches  and 
preachers  are  awarded  with  widespread  ap- 
plause. In  this  crisis  hour  when  the 
churches  should  call  the  people  to  repentence 
and  faith,  when  our  theological  seminaries 
should  be  graduating  young  preachers  who 
are  saturated  with  the  truth,  some  In  our 
pulpits  are  piddling  around  with  pet  themes 
which  can   never  lead  men   to   the  Lord. 

Such  calls  for  a  20th  century  reformation. 
Today  churches  are  wavering  when  they 
should  stand,  denying  when  they  should  af- 
firm, upholding  men  when  they  should  exalt 
Christ.  Too.  this  calls  not  only  for  men  In 
the  clergy  with  a  faith  and  courage  like 
unto  Martin  Luther,  but  valiant  defenders  of 
the  faith  among  our  lay  people,  men  and 
women  who  have  followed  Hezekiah  and 
"sanctified  themselves  to  cleanse  the  House 
of  the  Lord."' 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  no  wonder  tliat  this  20th  Century 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Atheism  is  gain- 
ing   such    headway.     In   3   successive    years 
they  have  had  favorable  rulings  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  each  decision  eroding  a  little 
more  of  our  religious  liberty  and   freedom. 
As   I  indicated    last  Sunday,  already   a  suit 
has  been  flled  In  a  California  superior  court 
by  the  American  Civil  UberUes  Union  chal- 
lenging   the    constitutionality    of   including 
the  reference  to  Ood  in  the  Pledge  of  Allegi- 
ance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States.     As  I 
said  1  year  ago  this  Sunday,  Justice  Douglas 
Invited  these  ever-Increasing  court  tests  by 
his  concurring  opinion,  denoting  in  the  foot- 
notes how  he  felt  about  every  area  of  our 
national  life  which  still  has  any  references 
to  God. 

Now.  In  the  face  of  thU  where  are  the 
people  of  God?— out  raUonahzing.  Where 
were  they  when  the  cases  were  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court?  Where  are  they 
now  since  the  decisions  have  been  rendered' 
Listen :  "There  seems  to  be  little  to  be  gained 
by  discussing  the  matter  and  reacting  to  the 
decision.-  BaptUt  Courier  Editorial'  "A 
group  of  prominent  educators,  lawyers,  edi- 
tors, and  religious  leaders  representing  di- 
verse religious  commitments  and  reflecting 
varied  reactions  to  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing, met  in  New  York  2  days  after  the  rvding 
was  Issued.  They  agreed  that  the  Courts 
principle  of  "wholesome  neutrality"  la  not 
only  cognizant  of  religious  Uberty.  but  aware 
that  American  institutions  presuppose  a 
Supreme  Being  and  look*  favorably  upon  the 
chaplaincy,  congressional  prayers  and  other 
national  practices."  > 

Who  la  etandlng  with  Justice  Potter  Stew- 
art as  he  consistently  and  sUlwartly  dissenU 


with  the  majority  of  the  Court.  He  says  In 
his  dissenting  opinion:  "I  cannot  agree  with 
what  seems  to  me  the  Insensitive  definition 
of  the  'establishment  clause'  contained  In 
the  Courts  opinion.  There  la  involved  In 
these  cases  a  substantial  free  exercise  claim 
on  the  part  of  those  who  afllrmatively  desire 
to  have  their  children's  school  day  open  with 
the  reading  of  the  passages  from  the 
Bible  •  •  •.  If  religious  exercises  are  held  to 
be  an  Impermissible  activity  In  schools,  reli- 
gion Is  placed  at  an  artificial  and  'state  cre- 
ated,' •  disadvantage."  He  continues  by  as- 
serting that  "according  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  the  Government  la  supporting  a 
religion  of  secularism  and  further  support- 
ing the  beliefs  of  those  who  think  that 
religious  exercises  should  be  conducted  only 
in  private. " 

Now.  I  come  again  to  say  the  need  Is  for 
the  churches  of  our  Lord  to  be  so  cleansed, 
purified,  energized,  and  empowered  that  we 
can  stand  with  this  man  and  all  who  are 
seeking  to  protect  our  liberty  and  not  with 
an  atheist  who  Is  quoted  as  saying  "I'm  a 
troublemaker  at  heart  and  don't  give  a 
damn  what  people  think.  I  woiild  turn 
every  church  Into  a  sanitorlum,  a  hospital,  or 
a  school  so  it  would  accomplish  some  good."  » 
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>  Romans  13:  11. 

•The  Baptist  Courier,  vol.  95,  No  25  (June 
27.  1963).  p.  3. 

»  Christianity  To-Day.  vol.  Vn,  No  20  July 
5.  1963.  p.  30. 
*  Emphasis  by  the  author. 
•Ibid  .  p  30. 


Address  by  Hon.  Carl  Albert,  of  Okla- 
homa, Before  the  50th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 


night.  All  the  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  Impact  which  the  work  of  this 
great  organization  has  had  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  because  It  has  been 
during  the  lifetime  of  this  organization  that 
water  conservation  and  resource  conserva- 
tion generally  has  become  an  Important  and 
ever-lncreaslngly  Important  fact  In  American 
life. 

Today  the  impetus  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  we  can  with  the  development  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors  In  all  aspects  Is  pro- 
ceeding. This  means  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion. Improved  harbors,  power,  soil  conserva- 
tion, recreation  and  wildlife.  All  these 
things,  of  course,  add  to  the  strength  and 
to  the  opportunities  of  our  American  people. 
I  congratulate,  personally,  this  organization 
upon  Its  work,  upon  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  its  membership  which  reaches  to 
every  section  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
cludes among  Its  numbers  high-ranking  ofT- 
clals  of  government.  State.  National  and 
local,  and  leaders  In  every  walk  of  life. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  have  become,  as  few 
other  SUtes.  I  think,  water  conscious.  This 
has  been  due  to  several  things.  First,  to 
the  realization  that  we  cannot  any  longer 
rely  upon  a  tenant-farmer  agricultural 
economy.  Second,  to  the  great  leadership 
that  the  late  Senator  Kerr  gave  to  this  move- 
ment in  our  State  and  to  the  Nation.  Bob 
Kerr,  when  he  died,  had  reached  a  position 
of  eminence  in  Government  shared  by  few 
other  men.  In  many  areas,  but  the  one  which 
was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart  was  that 
of  the  development  of  water  resources,  and 
it  is  largely  because  of  the  impact  of  his  life 
that  the  great  strides  are  being  made  now  In 
my  State  and  In  my  section  of  the  country 
I  am  personally  devoted  to  the  ideals  of 
this  organization.  I  extend  my  thanks  to 
you.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  my  best 
wishes  to  you  for  thU  conference  and  for  a 
successful  year  ahead.    Thank  you  very  much 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  extension  of  remarks,  I  include  a  very 
Informative  and  effective  speech  made  by 
the  majority  leader,  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert  1. 
to  the  delegates  and  members  attending 
the  50th  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Hartwrs  Con«r.ess 
that  took  place  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington.  DC.  on  June  7,  1963. 
There  is  no  more  dedicated  Member  of 
Congress  in  all  flelds  of  legislative  ac- 
tivity than  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader. 

The  address  follows: 
Address  bt  Hon.  Cajil  Albert  of  Oklahoma 

Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
first  of  all.  I  would  like  to  bring  a  word  of 
greeting  from  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  all  of  whom  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  leadership  which  this 
organlzaUon  has  given  to  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources  and  particularly  our 
water  resources.  Second.  I  would  like  to 
advise  that  the  distinguished  Speaker  o* 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves.  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack,  would  personally  have 
been  here  to  extend  a  word  of  greeting  and 
to  deliver  an  address  which  he  had  pre- 
pared had  It  not  been  for  Illness  In  his  family 
which   required   his   return    to  Boston   last 


Cuban  Assets  Frozen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or   DELAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Did  Some- 
one Ooof?"  published  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  recently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows. 

Dm  SoMEONK  Goor? 
Yesterday's  announcement  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  frozen  Cuban  assets  In 
this  country,  estimated  at  »33  million,  raises 
disturbing  questions. 

The  first  Is:  Why  has  the  action  oome  so 
Ute,  at  12:01  a.m.,  on  July  8.  1963,  after 
Castro  and  his  CommunUt  regime  presuma- 
bly had  months  and  even  years  In  which  to 
withdraw  much  larger  sums  than  the  $20 
million  they  now  have  in  this  country?  (The 
re«t  of  the  $33  million  apparently  was  left 
here  by  Individual  Cubans  for  safekeeping. 
Is  this  a  case  of  locking  the  stable  after 
the  horse  has  escaped? 

The  SUte  Department  relates  the  freeze  to 
the  recent  reeoluUon  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  designed  to  contain  Com- 
munist sjrbverslon  emanating  from  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time  It  recognizes  that  otir  ac- 
tion  is  a   unilateral   one.     This  raises   the 
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question:  Is  the  OAS  to  serve  as  a  cover  for 
unilateral  goofing  by  someone  in  Washing- 

.Z!!^.^U:   15.  *^*   «lnilnlstratlon   Is   serious 
about  blocking  Cuban  transfer  of  funds  to 

i.h"^'?^^""*'''*"*^®   purposes,  what  can 
it  do  about  Canadian,  British.  Swiss  and  oth- 

-u^'^°^*°  ^"j""^  '^^'*'^  ^  ^«i"g  business 
With  Castro  and  are  in  a  position  to  circum- 
vent the  belated  action  by  Washington? 
„.,nv'^®  answer   U  nothing,  then  Castro  Is 
suit  of  the  freeze. 
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English  as  a  Second  Language 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1963 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey    Mr 
President,  teachers  and  school  adminis- 
trators of  our  Nation  have  never  hesi- 
tated  to  experiment   when   new   needs 
confront  students.     If  we  were  able  to 
look  into  every  classroom  of  the  United 
States  during  an  ordinary  schoolday.  we 
would  find  instructors  finding  lively  ways 
to  present  new  facts  or  old  truths.    They 
must  be  as  least  as  concerned  with  basic 
values  as  they  are  with  a  changing  tech- 
nology.   They  must  think  of  students  as 
individuals  whose  merits  should  be  de- 
veloped.   Too  often,  however,  disadvan- 
tage must  be  fought  before  merit  can  be 
discovered. 

In  West  New  York,  N.J.,  school  au- 
thorities and  teachers  decided  last  Oc- 
tober that  they  had  to  do  something 
about  one  such  disadvantage— a  lan- 
guage barrier  that  prevented  Puerto 
Rican  and  Cuban  youngsters  from  par- 
ticipating in  school  and  community  life 
to  the  full. 

To  combat  social  isolation  and  to  de- 
velop the  talents  and  interests  of  these 
students,  teachers  developed  new  tech- 
niques. Including  a  telephone  communi- 
cation system,  other  audiovisual  aids  bi- 
lingual texts,  and  Joint  meetings  with 
parents.  West  New  York  now  even  has 
a  bilingual  PTA  bulletin. 

Mr.  President,  the  West  New  York  ex- 
periment has  already  helped  194  chil- 
dren, and  there  has  not  been  a  single 
problem  of  delinquency  or  segregation 
To  help  other  communiUes  learn  from 
this  experience.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Hudson  Dispatch  of  last  October  and  an 
excellent  summary  of  results  by  John  J 
White.  Jr..  superintendent  of  schools  in 
West  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows  : 

To  Gear  New  West  New  YoaK  Program 
ro«  Spakisr  PiTFiLa 

West  New  York  Board  of  Education  last 
night  began  a  program  to  help  Spanish - 
speaking  students  In  the  school  system  learn 
American  customs  and  manner  of  conversa- 
tion. 

John  White,  school  superintendent,  said 
that  there  are  149  Spanish -speaking  studenU 


in  West  New  York'  schools.  Most  of  them 
are  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  and  study 
in  classes  in  the  3d  and  8th  grade  levels. 

In  the  past,  they  have  received  special 
tutoring  after  school  hours  by  two  West  New 
York  teachers.  But  the  marked  Increase  In 
Spanish-speaking  students  has  resulted  In 
the  new  program. 

Superintendent  White's  plan  Is  to  assign 
three  teachers,  adept  at  the  Spanish  language 
and  customs,  to  devote  full  time  to  the 
English-language  education  of  the  149 
youngsters. 

«,??®  ^^^  agreed  to  the  plan  and  advised 
White  to  begin  action  immediately. 

He  will  begin  screening  the  township 
teachers  roster  today  to  select  the  trio  who 
will  aid  the  Latin  element  of  the  community 

White  explained  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  Increase  in  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents and.  the  present  educational  system 
must  be  revised  to  aid  these  children 


Encu.sh  as  a  Second  Language 
In  the  town  of  West  New  York,  N.J.  located 
within  the  greater  metropolitan  area  where 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  Influx  of  Puerto 
Rican  and  Cuban  familities  within  the  past 
2  years  the  adjustment  and  orientation  of 
the  non-English  speaking  child  is  showing 
notable  results  in  a  current  experimental 
school  program. 

The  local  school  authorities  acting  on  the 
knowledge  that  educational  and  sociological 
problems  are  the  natural  products  of  the  in- 
ability to  communicate,  resolved  to  deal 
with  the  situation  at  once. 

Two  regular  grade  teachers,  Mrs.  Miriam 
Goldstein  and  Mrs.  Audrey  Lebow,  who  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  were  as- 
signed to  study  the  problem  full  time  A 
month's  survey  of  general  conditions  in  the 
metropKJlltan  area,  attendance  at  full  day 
conferences  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Common- 
wealth in  Columbia  University  and  New  York 
University,  meetings  with  the  committee  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  for 
the  Puerto  Rican  study,  observation  of 
classes  in  English  as  a  second  language,  all 
revealed  the  fact  that  time  was  of  the  essence 
and  that  the  Improvement  of  a  teacher-par- 
ent-child-community  relationship  finds  Its 
best  solution  In  bringing  to  a  minimum  the 
language  barrier. 

A  program  to  achieve  this  was  established 
in  October  of  1962.    Children  remained  In  the 
classrooms  to  which  they  had  been  assigned 
so  that  they  might  share  In  such  subjects  as 
music,    art.    physical    education,    home    eco- 
nomics and  woodshop  and  thus  k>ecome  well 
Integrated  within  their  own  age  group.    But 
for  an  hour  daily  they  have  been  attending 
a  special  subject  known  as  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language.     This  course  is  being  given 
by  the  two  teachers  who  made  the  original 
survey  and  who  are  continuing  their  educa- 
tion in  this  field  after  hours.    Because  there 
was    great    diversify    of    Intelligence,    social 
background  and  Intellect,  the  criterion  for 
grouping  was  age  level.     (In  the  case  of  the 
Cuban  children  many  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  schools  in  Cuba  rather  than  have 
them  submit  to  Corrununlst  indoctrination. 
In  some  cases  they  had  been  deprived  of  al- 
most 2  years  of  school.)     Four  groups  daily 
are  handled  by  each  of  the  teachers  in  dif- 
ferent schools. 

The  course  favors  the  aural  oral  approach 
which  Is  the  manner  In  which  yoimg  people 
learn  their  native  language.  However  the 
older  group  (ages  15  to  17)  progressed  to  the 
writing  of  masterful  compositions. 

Materials  used  were  a  battery  of  bilingual 
texts.  English  as  a  second  language  series, 
source  references  from  the  Puerto  Rican 
study,  musical  Instruments,  pictures,  tape 
recorders,  a  complete  telephone  communica- 
tion system  set  up  by  the  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  and  other  audiovisual  aids 
all  directed  to  giving  knowledge  and 
confidence  in  the  use  of  English.    Although 
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speech  patterns  and  linguUtlcs  are  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  each  period  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  is  given  to  social  adjustment. 
Children  and  their  teachers  are  encouraged 
to    use    the    non-EngUsh    department    as    a 
means  of  con?munlcation  with  the  family 
Parents  write  notes  to  say  that  they  are  eager" 
for  Information  about  homework,  discipline 
health  and  safety  habits.    They  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  PTA  whose  bulletin  is  now  bi- 
lingual and  whose  meetings  are  equipped  to 
meet  with  those  who  cannot  speak  English. 
There  is  set  aside  a  period  each  day  wheri 
students  may  come  for  special  guidance  and 
questions.     Some  of  the  families  are  Negro 
There    appears    to    be    complete   acceptance 
and    unquestioned    Integration    among    the 
children  In  school  and  at  the  general  meet- 
ings. 

One  hundred  ninety-four  children  received 
this  help.  It  has  been  possible  within  10 
months  to  make  many  worthwhile  adjust- 
ments. Twenty-seven  of  these  children  are 
graduating  and  considered  well  prepared 
to  enter  the  local  high  school.  Seventy-two 
others  have,  during  the  course  of  the  term, 
been  gradually  elevated  to  their  own  age 
grade  level.  Of  the  remaining  95  there  has 
been  considerable  improvement  and  further 
adjustments  are  anticipated  next  fall. 

To  continue  their  summer  training,  book 
lists  have  been  provided  on  the  law  reading 
high  interest  level.  Field  trips  to  the  local 
library.  Instruction  In  the  Dewey  decimal 
system  and  a  knowledge  of  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility have  been  provided  and  a  very 
large  number  of  these  children  are  now  regu- 
lar borrowers. 

There  is  not  a  single  problem  of  delinqu- 
ency or  segregation.  Each  period  opens  with 
the  national  anthem  and  the  salute  to  the 
flag  and  these  are  met  with  pleasant  alacrity. 
It  appears  that  the  town  of  West  New  York 
may  set  an  example  in  understanding  to  the 
Nation. 

John  J.  Wnm,  Jr., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

JtiNE  1963. 


Reserve  Officers  Serying  in  the  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or   GXOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  that  sitting  with  us  in  this 
body  is  a  large  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  served  in  the  armed  services, 
some  of  them  wearing  decorations  for 
extraordinary  valor  in  combat,  and  all 
of  them  committed  and  dedicated  to  ad- 
ditional service  in  the  uniform  of  their 
country  should  the  necessity  arise. 

The  Nation  honors  those  who  have 
served  in  time  of  peril.  All  of  us  rec- 
ognize that  they,  alongside  millions  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  have  done  their 
part  to  preserve  our  freedoms. 

Members  of  Congress  are  drawn  from 
all  walks  of  life.  In  our  Nation,  the 
broad  base  of  our  citizenry  also  is  the 
broad  base  of  our  military  service. 

There  is  no  element  In  our  citizenry, 
nor  any  favored  group  which  is  exempt 
from  military  service  in  time  of  mobili- 
zation. 

Significant  service  is  being  rendered 
today  by  Members  of  Congress  who  als« 
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maintain  their  positions,  and  their  pro- 
ficiency, in  the  Reserve  Forces. 

These  Members  of  Congress,  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  are  sub- 
ject to  call  to  take  their  places  in  the 
armed  services. 

We  would  regret  to  see  them  leave 
this  body,  even  temporarily,  but  we 
would  honor  them  for  so  doing,  as  we 
honor  them  today  for  their  voluntary 
commitment  to  do  so. 

The  Reserve  OfBcers  Association  of 
the  United  SUtes.  at  its  recent  naUonal 
convention,  took  note  of  these  facts,  and 
adopted  a  resolution  to  place  in  the  Na- 
tional "Minute  Man"  Memorial  Build- 
ing, a  congressional  hall  in  the  ROA 
Building  that  will  be  constructed  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  pa- 
triotic resolution  enunciates  principles 
I  am  sure  we  can  all  embrace. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  is  to 
be  commended  for  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  congressional  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserves,  and  in  planning 
to  establish  permanent  recognition  of 
this  dedicate  group  of  citizen-reservists 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  reso- 
lution follows : 
Rksolution   No.   3— Rbsesvi  OrnCTcus   Asso- 

CIATIOM     or    THE     tjNTTED    STATES 
CONORKSSIONAL   HAIX.    BOA    MEMOKIAL    BUILDING 

Whereas  the  national  defense  syst«m  of  the 
United  States  throughout  Its  history  has 
been  based  upon  the  principle  that  every 
citizen  was  committed  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions to  service  of  the  Nation  when  enemy 
bostlUtles  threatened;  and 

Whereas  Reserve  Forces  laws  of  today  were 
enacted  In  order  to  maintain  this  cltlzen- 
reservlst  concept,  embracing  as  It  does  the 
will  of  the  United  States  and  her  citizenry 
to  resist  any  threat  to  the  Nation  s  freedom 
and  democratic  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  In  the  noblest  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zen-reservist tradition  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  provided  through  their  lawmaking 
authority  for  new  and  unprecedented  obliga- 
tions for  training  upon  many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Reserve  Forces  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  service  In  the  Reserve  Forces 
of  Members  of  the  Congress,  In  the  same 
manner  as  men  and  women  from  every  other 
walk  of  life  in  the  Nation  serve,  has  been  an 
Inspiration  to  other  reservists,  a  stimulus  to 
the  Reserve  Forces  programs,  and  an  Incen- 
tive to  voluntary  service  In  the  Reserves;  and 

Whereas  service  In  the  Reserve  Forces  re- 
quires a  high  sense  of  dedication  and  a  genu- 
ine personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Members 
of  Congress,  as  It  does  every  other  reservist 
whose  service  In  the  Reserves  requires  time. 
energy  and  talent  beyond  his  civil  life  call- 
ing: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  That  Members  of 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  who  also  serve  In  the  Reserve 
Forces,  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  every 
citizen;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That.  In  recognition  of  the  tradi- 
tion their  service  exalts,  and  in  praise  of  their 
example  that  no  select  part  of  the  Nation's 
citizenry  la  exempt  from  an  obligation  to 
military  service,  that  we  perpetuate  a  tribute 
to  the  cltlzen-soldler  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  by  establishing  In 
the  Memorial  Building  a  Congressional  Hall. 
Adopted  by  the  national  convention  June 
14.  1963. 

Attest  JoHM  T.  Casltoh. 

Executive  Director. 


'The  Price  of  Fretdom,"  Discasted   by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Grusendorf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1963 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President, 
in  an  address  to  the  Rotary  Club  in  New 
Braunfels.  Tex.,  on  May  22,  1963.  Prof. 
Arthur  A.  Grusendorf  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Sciences  of  Southwest  Texas  State 
College,  at  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  delivered 
a  stirring  address  on  human  rights  and 
freedoms  which  members  of  his  audience 
have  called  to  my  attention. 

Dr.  Grusendorf's  address  was  entitled 
"The  Price  of  Freedom."  The  speech  by 
this  Texas  educator  is  timely,  so  clearly 
stated  and  so  well  directed  toward  the 
great  struggle  for  human  liberty  in  which 
so  many  of  our  people  are  currently  en- 
gaged, that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Price  or  Freedom 
(By  Arthur  A.  Grusendorf! 
Human  society  Is  a  vast  stream  of  experl- 
"ence  involving  a  complex  pattern  of  human 
relations.  The  question  of  the  position  and 
role  of  the  Individual  In  this  stream  has  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  since  ancient 
times.  The  focal  point  In  this  question  con- 
cerns Itself  with  considerations  of  Independ- 
ence versus  dependence,  of  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  limitations  Imposed  upon 
them  by  society,  and.  ultimately,  of  Individ- 
ual human  freedom.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Individual  to  so- 
ciety has  been  stated  In  a  variety  of  ways  In 
different  societies  at  different  times  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  talk  to  review  the  htstcwy  of  thought 
which  embodies  the  answers  to  the  question 
raised.  It  Is  the  purpose,  rather,  to  restate 
the  answer  to  this  question  which  the  found- 
ers of  this  Nation  formulated — the  answer 
which  has  through  the  years  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Nation  provided  the  founda- 
tion for  the  American  dream.  This  Is  the 
dream  which  has  been  spelled  out  as  the 
"American  Creed."  which  derives  Its  sub- 
stance from  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence It  Is  stated,  among  other  things, 
that — 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends.  It  Is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It.  and 
to  Institute  a  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing Its  powers  In  such  forms,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness." 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  It  la 
stated  that — 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 


lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity. 
provide  for  the  oocninon  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselvea  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  SUtes  of  America." 

Thus,  we  have  before  us.  In  simplest  terms, 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  human  free- 
dom— the  blessings  of  liberty — and  the  way 
by  which  It  Is  to  be  secured,  namely,  by 
government,  duly  constituted.  In  accordance 
with  the  win  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  title  of  this  talk  Is  "The  Price  of 
Freedom."  This  expression  Implies  that  free- 
dom Is  not  something  that  Is  either  naturally 
assured  to  all  men  or  automatically  main- 
tained In  human  society.  The  creation  of 
a  nation  of  free  men.  who  proposed  to  pro- 
vide the  consent  for  the  establishment  of 
government  and  Its  continued  operation,  re- 
quired the  best  that  men  could  give  In 
thought  and  effort.  So.  also,  will  freedom, 
and  the  other  values  cherished  by  free  men. 
endure  only  as  a  result  of  continued  thought 
and  effort.  Freedom  cannot  ever  be  taken 
for  granted,  as  there  are  always  those  who 
would  destroy  It  for  others  In  order  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  powers  by  which  they 
would  subjugate  the  will  of  other  men  to 
their  oiwn — to  usurp  for  themselves  the  power 
to  deny  the  full  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights  and  freedom  to  others.  This  Is  a 
constant  threat,  and  It  Is  posed  not  only  by 
external  powers  but  also  by  8j)eclal  Interest 
groups  within  this  Nation  which  would  de- 
stroy human  freedom  through  subversion 
or  force.  Those  are  the  groups  which  al- 
ways represent  the  fringes,  either  on  the 
extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right.  Those  are 
the  groups  which  place  themselves  outside 
the  limits  of  that  great  concourse  of  dedi- 
cated Americans  of  good  will  whose  lives 
exemplify  the  American  Creed  In  action  and 
the  hope  of  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

With  this  brief  statement  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  human  freedom  and  how  It  was 
Intended  to  be  secured  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  reminder  that  free- 
dom la  not  self-perpetuating,  but  Is  ever  In 
danger  of  being  destroyed  by  forces  from 
without  and  from  within.  I  shall  now  turn 
briefly  to  a  consideration  of  the  basic  means 
at  hand  for  making  certain  that  we  shall 
continue  to  enjoy  the  freedom  we  know  and 
cherish,  and  which  Is  the  rightful  heritage 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these  means.  I  am  convinced. 
Is  education,  of  which  public  education  Is 
the  corner  stone.  Free  people  are  educated 
people — that  Is.  people  who  understand  (1) 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  their  social  and 
political  phllosphy  and  (2)  the  forms  that 
the  enemies  of  freedom  take,  whether  they 
are  external  or  internal.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  today  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  technicians,  e.g..  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. Perhaps  we  shall  all  agree  concern- 
ing this  need.  But  I  know  of  no  area  of 
human  affairs  in  relation  to  which  we  need 
to  do  a  more  realistic  Job  of  educating  than 
the  area  of  human  relations.  Education 
which  fosters  the  growth  of  human  freedom 
and  the  concept  of  human  dignity  has  to 
do  with  bringing  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  very  principles  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  man  and  human  free- 
dom within  the  framework  or  organized  so- 
ciety. In  short,  we  need  to  educate  the 
generations  as  they  come  and  go  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  values  that  are 
basic  to  the  life  purposes  of  free  men.  If 
we  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  out  the 
normal  life  span,  we  should  understand  the 
human  values  that  made  our  lives  worth- 
while. If  we  are  to  die  for  our  country,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  done,  we  must 
make  sure  that  we  understand  why  we  give 
our  lives.  We  must  make  sure  that  we 
know  that  the  values  we  are  asked  to  defend 
with  our  very  lives  are  the  values  that  .are 
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within  reach  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  former  naUonallty.  Need- 
less to  say,  men  have  t>een  required  to  make 
the  supreme  socrlfloe  for  something  less  than 
that. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  the  fundamen- 
tal education  of  freemen  who  propose  to  re- 
main free.  I  refer  here  to  the  need  for  un- 
derstanding the  techniques  that  are  em- 
ployed by  external  forces;  e.g..  world  com- 
munism, on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand  those  that  are  empolyed  by  the  various 
special  groups  which  are  organized,  often 
secretly,  ostensibly  for  the  piu-pose  of  ad- 
vancing "true  Americanism."  when  In  reality 
they  are  working,  through  various  means  of 
propaganda,  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
unsuspecting  citizens  in  their  government, 
especially  the  Federal  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States.  Our  education  for  freedom 
must  Include  a  knowledge  of  the  purposes 
held  and  techniques  employed  by  all  such 
groups,  and  the  Insight  and  the  courage  to 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are  In  the  light 
of  what  they  do. 

The     second     means     whereby     we     can 
strengthen  freedom  In  this  country  Is  to  co- 
operate with  others  of  good  will  In  the  task 
of    extending    to    all    Americans    the    same 
rights  and  freedoms  which  we  may  have  en- 
joyed, almost  as  a  matter  of  course.     There 
are  yet  several  million  Americans,  represent- 
ing a  variety  of  so-called  minority  groups, 
for  whom  the  dream  of  full  partnership  in 
the  enjoyment  of  human  freedom  still  awaits 
fulfillment.     I  need  not  go  Into  great  detail 
here,    as    everyone    In    this    presence    knows 
quite  well  the  bitter  struggle  that  so  many 
Americans  are  still  carrying  on  against  an  al- 
most    unsurmountable    wall    of    resistance 
which   has   been   built  through   long  estab- 
lished   traditions.     The  questions   to  which 
those    people    await   favorable    answers   are. 
When  will  it  be  that  every  American  of  vot- 
ing age  may  freely  participate  In  elections? 
When    will    It   be    that    the    children    of   all 
American  citizens  will  have  equal  access  to 
the  total  program  of  public  schools  In  this 
Nation?     When  will  It  be  that  the  doors  of 
essential  economic  opportunity  will  be  open 
to  every  American  citizen  on  the  basis  of  his 
personal    merits    and    capabilities?      When 
will  It  be.  In  short,  that  the  Inspiring  senti- 
ments which  pj-e  embodied  In  the  American 
creed,  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the   preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  Itself,  including  the  amendments  that 
together  stand  as  the  BUI  of  Rlghte.  will  take 
on  true  meaning  for  every  American? 

Tlae   answers  to  those  questions  will  not 
come  easily,  as  there  are  many  Americans — 
good  people— who  have  never  really  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  the  very  freedoms  they 
cherish   can  really   be  made  secure  for  the 
geneHtlons  yet  to  come  only  as  those  free- 
doms can  be  extended  to  all  those  who  have 
the  right  to  know  themselves  as  Americans. 
There  are  serious  difficulties  Involved  In  the 
extension  of  human  rights  and  a  realization 
of  human  freedom  by  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  but  let  us  not  be  deterred  In  our  ef- 
fort«.  through  constitutionally  ordained  In- 
stitutions, to  extend  those  values  to  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
country.    By  these  Institutions  we  mean  our 
governments,  local.  State,  and  Federal.    The 
efforts  to  extend  to  all  Americans  the  possi- 
bility of  the  exercise  of  the  Inalienable  rights 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
which  are  blatantly  characterized  by  some.as 
"Communist  Inspired."  are  completely  Justi- 
fied by  the  American  creed  and  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  land. 

This.  then.  I  submit.  Is  a  part  of  the  price 
that  Is  endlessly  required  to  keep  America 
free.  We  are  constrained  to  reiterate  here 
the  dictum  that  "Eternal  Tlg^llance  Is  the 
price  of  freedom."  It  U  up  to  this  genera- 
tion to  make  certain  that  Its  vigilance  Is 
guided  by  Intelligence  and  a  renewed  dedi- 
cation to  those  values  which  alone  can  en- 
noble the  spirits  of  all  men. 


Education,  Not 'Violence,  Is  Answer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   HOKTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  an  article  by  James 
A.  Hood  which  appeared  in  the  July  3 
issue  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 
James  Hood  is  one  of  the  two  Negro  stu- 
dents admitted  to  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama last  month.  This  article  was  first 
published  in  the  Crimson- White,  the  stu- 
dent newspaper  at  the  university.  It 
represents  his  reflections  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  unrest  and  his  first  days  at 
Tuscaloosa. 

The  comments  in  this  article  represent 
a  thoughtful  voice  of  moderation  which 
fulfills  a  genuine  pubhc  need  at  a  time 
when  responsible  leadership  is  required 
in  both  the  Negro  and  white  communi- 
ties of  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 
Education,  Not  Violence,  Is  Answter 
(By  James  A.  Hood) 
As  a  result  of  recent  experiences  In  my 
life.  I  have  taken  a  careful  look  at  racial 
relations  and  have  concluded  that  the  pro- 
test movements  have  resulted  In.  literally,  a 
big.  unnecesary  mess. 

With  our  Nation  on  the  brink  of  racial 
violence,  there  is  a  firm  need  for  a  solution 
which  will  not  only  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Negro,  but  will  also  make  him  meet  the 
demands  of  society.  In  order  for  one  to  be 
accepted  in  a  society  he  must  meet  certain 
standards  In  accordance  with  that  society  In 
which  he  Is  seeking  a  position.  He  must  not 
only  seek  to  get  Into  that  society  but  also  he 
must  have  something  to  offer  It.  He  must 
upgrade  the  status  of  that  society  In  be- 
coming a  part  of  It. 

My  point  Is  this:  Basically,  I  think  the 
whole  Idea  of  protests  has  gotten  off  course. 
I  think  it  has  become  a  matter  of  excitement 
rather  than  conviction  for  most  Negroes. 

Why  doesnt  the  Negro  wake  up  and  go 
about  this  thing  In  a  more  Intelligent  way? 
The  answer  to  that  comes  with  these  ques- 
tion*: Who  benefits  from  the  conflict,  the 
Negro  masses  or  the  Negro  leaders?  Who 
would  lose  prestige  and  money  if  another 
way  were  chosen? 

There  must  be  some  more  positive  way  of 
achieving  first-class  citizenship,  a  way  with- 
out violence  or  protests.  I  think  there  Is. 
It  Is  the  same  method  employed  to  In- 
crease the  standards  of  a  community;  the 
same  sj-stem  which  assures  one  of  Implanta- 
tion of  Ideas.  By  now  you  have  guessed  the 
answer:   Education. 

The  protest  movement  should  be  centered 
on  educational  objectives  rather  than  Im- 
mediate social  and  economic  objectives  such 
as  sit-ins  and  swlm-lns,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
my  belief  that  through  education,  the  sit-ins 
and  swlm-lns  will  be  unnecessary.  There 
must  be  more  time  spent  In  the  classrooms 
and  less  time  wasted  on  picket  lines. 

My  solution  to  the  problem  Is  a  long, 
range  one.  but  I  am  confident  it  will  resolve 
the  Individual  diffwences  of  both  races,  and 
stabilize  relations  between  opposing  forces. 
Inasmuch  as  I  propose  a  solution,  frowned 
on  by  a  majority  of  my  race.  I  feel  that 
many  people  will  consider  my  Ideas  weird. 
My  position  wUl  make  me  impopular  with 
the  masses  of  my  people,  but  that  has  no 
relevance  with  what  I  believe  and  how  I  feel. 
But  education  ItselX  will  not  and  cannot 
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occxir  overnight.  It  demands  the  tough  of 
the  toughest,  and  the  concern  of  the  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  not  a  one-way  affair  but  a  two-way 
street  on  which  both  parties  must  travel  at 
the  aame  rate  of  speed  In  pursuit  of  the 
same  destination.  If  there  Is  to  be  harmony 
at  the  traffic  light. 


The  Protestant  Desegregation  Drive 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Shieveport  Times  of  Shreveport,  La., 
has  printed  in  its  June  30.  1963.  Issue  a 
comprehensive  and  penetrating  editorial 
containing  excerpts  from  a  news  release 
by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  on 
its  efforts  to  desegregate  America.  This 
editorial  is  entitled.  "The  Protestant  De- 
segregation Drive."  In  view  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  editorial.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Protestant  Desegregation  Drive 
The  National  Council  of  Churches,  com- 
prising the  national  organizational  bodies  of 
31  American  Protestant  denominations  with 
40  million  members,  has  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  completely  desegregate  the  enUre 
American  way  of  life. 

The  NCC  says  It  wlU  seek  Joint  action  with 
Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  leadership  forces, 
thus  trying  to  throw  leadership  of  all  God- 
bellevlng  religion  In  the  United  States  into 
an  effort  to  Integrate  what  it  calls  the  "segre- 
gated pattern  of  American  life"  in  all  of  Its 
phases.  This  presumably  would  mean  so- 
cial as  well  as  economic  and  educational 
desegregation. 

The  NCC  General  Board  has  organized  and 
will  finance  a  28-member  emergency  Com- 
mission on  Race  and  Religion,  with  a  pro- 
fessional staff,  which  will  carry  on  what  the 
New  York  Times  describes  as  the  biggest  ef- 
fort of  the  National  Council  since  Its  organi- 
zation In  1950. 

The  NCC  publicity  releases  state  that  the 
emergency  commission  will  turn  to  "direct 
action"  and  organize  "demonstrations"  in  a 
program  intended  to  bring  complete  capitu- 
lation on  the  entire  segregation  front  in 
every  American  community  and  every  part 

of  American  Hie  Instead  of  centering as  in 

the  past — on  bringing  about  compliance  with 
Federal  court  orders. 

The  wording  of  the  publicity  releases  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  biggest  Protes- 
tant church  organization  In  the  wcwld  is  mov- 
ing toward  fuU  support  of  futvu-e  Negro  dem- 
onstrations of  the  type  which  In  the  past 
have  brought  violence.  Including  knifings  and 
beatings  by  and  of  both  races,  and  which 
have  been  accompanied  by  three  murders; 
demonstrations  which  have  taken  place  vio- 
lently or  peacefully  In  more  than  20  non- 
southern  communities  as  well  as  some  2 
dozen  In  the  South. 

PtTTS   CHURCHES   BEHIND    NEGRO    STREET    ACTIOM 

In  its  announcements,  the  NCC  does  not 
use  the  word  "street"  in  Its  statement  ihai  »t 
will  organize  demonstrations  whenever  they 
are  considered  to  be  needed.  But  no  one 
can  think  of  demonstrations  In  support  trf 
the  "do  it  right  now"  actlvUles  and  demand* 
of  national  Negro  organizations  thwe  daya 
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without  assuming  that  street  demonstrations 
are  meant. 

The  NCX:  also  announces  that  Its  big  drive 
will  cooperate  with  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC).  ThU  la 
»  rather  new  Negro  youth  organization  which 
supposedly  furthers  Negro  regUtratlon  but 
which  actually  has  been  a  spearhead  In  tak- 
ing desegregation  out  of  the  courts  and  Into 
the  streets,  where  violence  has  erupted  re- 
peatedly. 

The  SNCC  and  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  (CORE)  call  their  transfer  of  race 
Issues  from  the  courts  to  the  streets  "direct 
action" — the  phrase  the  NCC  now  uses  along 
with  demonstrations. 

Thus,  the  NCC.  whether  by  Intent  or  not. 
has  tied  Itself  into  future  organization  and 
furtherance  of  demonstrations  and  direct 
action,  and  Into  support  of  the  SNCC.  all  of 
which  currently  means  street  demonstra- 
tions which  up  to  now  repeatedly  have 
brought  violence. 

No  one  In  the  world  ever  would  accuse  the 
NCC  or  anyone  connected  with  It  or  any 
other  church  group — Protestant  or  other- 
wise— of  taking  any  step  with  Intent  to  In- 
cite racial  violence.  But  the  Implications  of 
what  has  been  announced  officially  by  the 
National  Council  of  Churches'  General  Boerd 
and  Its  new  Commission  on  Race  and  Re- 
ligion, certainly  are  far  from  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  and  cannot  be  Interpreted 
otherwise. 

aCAXTIN     LUTHia     KING     FEATCRED     BY     NCC 

The  NCC  publicity  release  announcing  for- 
mation of  the  commission  emphasized  In  Its 
second  paragraph  that  Martin  Luther  Klng^, 
president  of  the  Negro  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  (SCLC) .  had  attended 
meetings  for  formation  of  the  commission 
and  would  be  a  member  of  It.  The  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  has  Joined 
with  the  SNCC  and  CORE  In  moving  race 
issues  from  the  courts  to  the  streets  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  long-established  policy  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP).  The  latter  has 
insisted  throughout  the  years  that  all  such 
Issues  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
law  and  order — In  the  courts. 

CORE,  SNCC.  and  SCLC  are  the  advocates 
of  "everything  now"  and  "unconditional  sur- 
render" on  the  entire  American  segregation 
front,  and  It  is  in  the  phraseology  of  these 
organizations  that  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  couched  announcement  of  its 
own  plans. 

The  new  emergency  commission  on  race 
and  religion  has  the  Right  Reverend  Arthur 
Llchtenberger.  presiding  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  as  chairman,  but 
it  la  understood  that  he  is  a  sick  man  and 
will  not  be  able  to  direct  the  work  actively. 
Active  direction  will  be  chiefly  under  a  vice 
chairman.  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake 
of  Philadelphia.  Stated  Clerk  ( highest  church 
office)  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  With  him 
as  co-vlce-chalrman  will  be  Rt.  Rev.  Julian 
B.  Smith  of  Chicago,  ranking  bUhop  of  the 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Chxirch.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Fount  Tillman  of  Lewisburg.  Tenn., 
president  of  the  woman's  division  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Bishop  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Tillman  are  vice  presidents  of  the  National 
Council  and  Dr.  Blake  is  a  past  president 
of  It. 

NOC    LIADEa    ASKS    FOR    DIRECT    ACTION 

Dr.  Blake,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
commission  and  seemingly  for  the  board, 
also  In  the  first  publicity  announcements 
said  that  the  "direct  action"  (his  words) 
which  the  board  specifically  demanded  in 
setting  up  the  Commission,  would  Include 
"demonstrations"  and  that  this  meant 
"being  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  firehose." 
(Dr.  Blake's  words.) 

Being  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  firehose 
In  street  demonstrations  these  days  means 


moving  against  or  refusing  to  obey  law 
enforcement  officers  and  directly  Implies  vio- 
lation of  laws,  or  of  authority  created  by 
law. 

Thus  the  NCC  launches  its  drive  for  com- 
plete desegregation  of  American  life  with 
official  boast  that  it  is  ready  to  fiout  law 
and  order— In  the  streets  of  every  major 
city  In  the  Nation  if  need  be  to  gain  its  ends. 

An  NCC  publicity  release  had  this  to  say 
about  the  general  board's  action  in  setting 
up  the  emergency  commission: 

"The  commission  is  authoriaed  to  call  for 
'demonstrations'  in  'every  major  city  In  the 
United  States'  to  be  organized  by  local  coun- 
cils of  churches,  churchwomen  and  church- 
men in  order  to  witness  our  determination 
that  the  church  shall  be  fully  involved  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  change  the  segregated 
pattern  of  American  life  " 

Dr.  Blnke  further  said — using  his  own 
words — "we  must  mobilize  in  all  communi- 
ties in  all  the  strength  we  can  muster  for 
immediate  steps  to  desegregate  the  segre- 
gated pattern  of  American  life.  Further,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  this  may  be  costly 
to  the  churches,  but  we  are  pledged  to  put 
our  strength   on   the  line  ' 

The  NCC  has  made  the  Reverend  Dr  Jon  L. 
Regler  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  new  commission. 
Dr  Regler  appointed  Carl  Zeltlow  of  New 
York,  director  of  the  National  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation's  Ecumenical  Voluntary 
Service,  as  full  time  youth  director  for  the 
commission,  with  the  announcement  that 
the  NSCP  is  "the  national  council's  organi- 
zation of  Christian  college  students  and  is 
also  related  to  the  YMCA  and  TWCA  move- 
ments." The  10  million  high  school  age 
members  of  the  NCC-related  United  Chris- 
tian Youth  Movement  will  work  under  Dr. 
Zletlow.  it  was  said. 

TOUTH    ON    THE    MARCH    GET    NCC    APPROVAL 

Dr.  Regler.  in  the  NCC  announcements  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  day  of  goldfish  swal- 
lowing and  Joining  'phony'  organizations  Is 
past.  The  young  people  Involved  in  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee have  taught  American  citizens  the  true 
meaning  of  commitment." 

The  NCC  announcement  goes  on  to  say 
that  Dr.  Zletlow  warned  that  "adults  must 
not  be  frightened  of  youth  on  the  march." 
and  that  "lethary.  moderation,  and  fear  on 
the  part  of « adults  create  nothing  but  frus- 
tration for  the  youth  of  the  Nation." 

In  another  NCC  publicity  release,  J.  Irwin 
Miller  of  Columbus,  Ind..  lajrman  president 
of  the  National  CouncU  of  Churches,  called 
on  all  Protestant  churches  to  "commit  all 
funds  that  can  be  useful"  to  the  cause  of 
complete  American  desegregation.  He  urged 
"all  church  members  to  engage  in  negotia- 
tions, demonstrations  and  direct  action,  if 
needed.  In  situations  of  racial  tension  " — Mr. 
Miller's  own  words. 

Note. — All  factual  data  as  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  and  all  words  or  phrases 
attributed  to  individuals  In  the  above  are 
taken  from  official  NCC  publicity  releases 
60GA  June  6.  1963.  64GA  June  17.  1963.  and 
67GA  June  19.  1963.  or  from  the  text  of  the 
NCC  general  board's  statement. 


Charles  A.  "Nick''  Swain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  "service"  is  a  single  word  that 
best  describes  Kiwanis  International,  and 


it  is  the  word  most  applicable  to  the  new 
president  of  Kiwanis.  Charles  A.  "Nick" 
Swain,  of  Cape  May,  N.J. 

His  election  a  few  days  ago  as  presi- 
dent gave  all  New  Jerseyites  good  reason 
to  be  proud,  but  the  most  hearty  ex- 
pression of  pride  came  from  a  front- 
page editorial  In  the  Cape  May  Star  and 
Wave  on  July  4.  This  excellent  weekly 
newspaper  offered  more  than  congratu- 
lations; it  also  gave  a  good  description 
of  the  many  good  works  "Nick"  Swain 
has  performed  for  Kiwanis  and  his  com- 
munity, and  it  helps  us  understand  the 
high  standards  of  service  that  Kiwanis 
expects  from  its  leaders  and  its  members 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Charles  A    "Nick  "  Swain 

During  its  long  and  storied  history  Cape 
May  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  out- 
standing citizens,  those  who  by  dint  of  their 
Initiative,  foresight,  determination,  and 
potential  have  achieved  an  uncommon  rec- 
ognition and  prominence,  a  standing  which 
reflects  the  standing  and  prestige  they  have 
deservedly  reached.  Standing  in  the  fore- 
front of  those,  past  and  present,  who  have 
realized  their  fullest  potential,  is  Charles 
A.  Swain,  president  of  Kiwanis  International 
"Nick."  as  he  is  known  to  his  legion  of 
friends,  has  demonstrated  a  success  story 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  epic  propor- 
tions, and  a  saga  of  accomplishment  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise  and  commendation. 

Nick  Swain,  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him,  who  have  witnessed 
his  constant  alertness  to  opportunities  for 
community  service.  Is  a  person  of  great  sin- 
cerity and  devotion  to  his  Ideals.  It  Is 
through  these  qualities  which  he  has  ex- 
emplified during  his  lifetime,  that  yesterday 
climaxed  In  his  being  Installed  to  the  highest 
position  possible  in  a  great,  worldwide  serv- 
ice organization. 

It  is  difficult  to  pay  Just  tribute  to  "Nick" 
for  his  monumental  accomplishment.  To 
recount  his  almost  incredible  number  of 
Kiwanis  activities  which  span  more  than  35 
years,  which  have  witnessed  his  assuming 
practically  every  known  committee  chair- 
manship and  office  on  a  local,  area.  State.  Na- 
tional, and  International  level,  is  nearly  im- 
possible, although  we  have  attempted  in  a 
news  feature  in  this  edition  to  illustrate 
his  past  and  present  contributions  to  Ki- 
wanis. 

Simplicity  Itself  might  in  some  way  de- 
fine the  matchless  Kiwanis  record  of  Nick 
Swain  In  a  word — "8er\'lce."  This  service  he 
has  rendered  In  a  dynamic.  public-Interested 
way  in  a  highly  diversified  area  of  endeaver. 

Identified  with  the  progress  of  Cape  May 
all  his  life,  where  he  was  t>orn  and  raised,  he 
has  distinguished  himself  not  only  In 
Kiwanis.  where  he  has  successfully  and  de- 
servedly scaled  the  peak,  but  in  the  business 
life  in  which  he  has  been  and  is  a  driving 
and  successful  force.  Prom  his  work  in  the 
church,  to  a  hospital's  board  of  governors,  to 
Baysea  District  Boy  Scout  activity,  to  a 
continuing  and  ever-widening  sphere  of  civic, 
fraternal,  educational,  youth,  and  religious 
activities.  Swain  has  personified  and  made 
his  name  and  reputation  with  service 
synonymous. 

An  ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  a 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  whatever  he  Is 
doing  at  the  moment  are  undoubtedly  other 
factors  which  led  to  this  crowning  achieve- 
ment, but  In  the  final  analysis,  we  feel  that 
It  was  the  sum  total  of  his  personality,  his 
capacity  for  work,  his  driving  zeal,  and  his 
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great  ability  to  rise  to  a  challenge  that  has 
brought  him  his  distinguished  position. 

In  attaining  a  milestone  of  such  magni- 
tude, Swain  has  brought  honor  and  distinc- 
tion to  himself,  his  family,  his  many  friends, 
to  the  community  where  he  has  served  so 
well,  and  to  his  fellow  Kiwanians  everywhere. 
Cape  May  has  much  to  be  proud  of  in  its 
history.  One  of  its  proudest  possessions  Is 
its  people,  and  those,  more  particularly,  who 
have  progressed  to  great  heights,  those  who 
have  by  their  competence  and  capacity 
reached  heights  of  distinction  well  beyond 
the  average.  Such  a  person  Is  Nick  Swain, 
one  whose  goal  was  realized,  who  strove 
mightily  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  Amer- 
ican success  story  of  a  smalltown  fellow 
who  achieved  the  pinnacle  in  his  chosen 
service. 

All  of  us,  individually  and  collectively,  are 
extremely  proud  of  him.  We  share  in  his 
good  fortune  and  his  memorable  elevation 
to  the  Kiwanis  International  presidency. 
His  distinguished  records  In  one  of  the 
world's  most  highly  respected  service  or- 
ganizations has  been  deservedly  recognized. 
To  "Nick"  we  offer  our  heartiest,  sincere 
congratulations  and  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  community  service,  with  the 
full  realization  that  he  will  guide  Kiwanis 
International  during  the  next  year  along 
the  paths  of  continued  progress  and  forth- 
right leadership. 


Memorial  Day  Addret*  of  Daniel  Edward 
Lampert,  Commander  Daniel  £.  Gea- 
gan  Post  No.  98,  the  American  Legion, 
Brewer,  Maine,  Given  at  the  Annual 
Memorial  Day  Luncheon  Program  of 
the  Bangor-Brewer  Lions  Club,  Bangor 
House,  Bangor,  Maine,  on  Wednesday, 
May  29,  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTlRE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  McINTlRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  Memorial  Day 
address  delivered  by  Daniel  E.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Lambert  is  commander  of  Daniel  E. 
Geagan  Post  No.  98,  the  American 
Legion.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  famed 
Darby  Rangers  of  World  War  H— and 
he  is  an  ardent  present-day  patriot. 

Mr.  Lambert's  presentation  is  timely, 
touching  on  some  vital  challenges  and 
problems  that  presently  confront  our 
free  America. 

I  comend  Mr.  Lambert's  address  and 
his  keen  observations  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Memorial    Dat    Address    or   Daniel    Edward 
Lambert,    Commander    Daniel    E.    Geagan 
Post  No.  98,  the  American  Legion.  Brewer, 
Maine.    Given    at  the   Annual    Memorial 
Day   Luncheon  Program  of  the  Bangor- 
Brewer  Lions  Club,  Bangor  House.  Ban- 
gor. Maine,  on   Wednesday,   Mat  29,    1963 
My  friends,  we  gather  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fallen  heroes  of  this  Nation,  the  Na- 
tion which  now  stands  before  all  the  world 
as  a  beacon  of  life  and  liberty— to  the  free 
and  the  enslaved  nations. 

This    Memorial    Day.    the    observance    of 
which  Is  a  sacred  trust  to  all  citizens  of  the 


Nation,  Is  so  Important  In  the  life  of  our 
America  for  we  believe  we  must  know  our 
past  in  order  that  we  might  fully  appreciate 
the  blessings  that  have  accrued  to  us  as  a 
free  nation.  Prom  that  knowledge  may  we 
draw  the  new  cOurage  to  face  the  challenges 
of  the  present  and  new  determination  to 
meet  fearlessly  and  with  confidence,  any 
challenge  which  tomorrow  may  bring. 

We  believe  that  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  assumes  new  significance  with  the  pass- 
ing of  years.  Today  a  new  generation  of 
America  stands  at  the  threshold  of  maturity. 
Prom  their  numbers  will  come  the  leaders  of 
America  of  tomorrow — those  to  whom  we 
shall  soon  surrender  the  held  of  the  ship 
of  state.  We  have  learned  from  experience 
that  the  march  of  time  obliterates  many 
memories,  and  we  know  that  this  rising  gen- 
eration has  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
horror  of  war.  For  this,  we  are  eternally 
thankful  to  our  God,  and  our  fervent  prayer 
is  that  such  a  fate  never  shall  befall  our 
youth. 

Yet  we  believe  it  to  be  the  solemn  obliga- 
tion of  those  who  have  lived  through  our 
Nation's  wars  to  take  this  and  every  other 
occasion  which  is  made  available  to  us,  to 

remind  this  Nation— youth  and  adult  alike 

of  the  sacrifices  that  has  been  required  to 
kin  and  preserve  the  priceless  heritage  which 
we  share  this  day.  They  must  know  that 
the  blood  of  every  generation  of  the  history 
of  our  Nation  has  been  shed  to  preserve  this 
precious  freedom  which  is  ours. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  and  cruel  indict- 
ment of  our  democratic  way  of  life  that 
the  fact  remains  that  only  In  death  are  most 
men  found  to  be  equal.  Those  who  pause 
today  to  honor  the  dead  of  all  wars  of  our 
Nation  come  to  honor  them  not  as  white 
colored,  yellow— Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew- 
Irish,  Polish,  Italian,  or  even  Indian— but 
rather  as  equal  citizens  in  death  for  a  noble 
cause — freedom  and  liberty  for  all. 

Those  who  pause  today  at  the  Tombs  of 
the  Unknowns  In  Washington,  and  through- 
out the  world  in  our  mUltary  cemeteries  do 
so  out  of  a  respect  for  the  dead— with 
prayerful  wish  that  their  souls  may  be 
united  with  the  Father  of  all  mankind— no 
distinction  is  made  here  either  with  race, 
creed  or  color. 

Yet  on  the  American  scene  this  Memorial 
Day,  the  streets  of  some  of  our  southern 
cities  and  towns  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
both  white  and  colored  citizens — locked  in 
combat,  riot,  and  street  fighting  over  the 
problems  of  civil  rights  now  being  denied 
to  our  colored  citizens— and  worst  riots  are 
yet  to  come. 

Unless  we  realize  that  ovir  honored  dead 
fought  and  died  to  give  liberty  to  all,  the 
denial  of  rights  to  some  of  oiu-  citizens  con- 
tinues to  mock  the  sacrifice  of  the  patriots 
of  our  Nation,  we  cannot  call  ourselves 
Americans,  and  yet  deny  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, rights,  opportunities,  and  freedom  to 
pursue  their  own  destiny  and  to  seek  the 
full  benefits  of  citizenship  under  our  Con- 
stitution. Some  may  have  us  believe  that 
freedom  is  only  for  the  few;  the  same  people 
would  deny  liberty  to  all.  If  the  opportunity 
presented  Itself;  we  fall  prey  to  the  petty 
dictators  in  our  Nation  when  we  listen  to 
the  siren  song  of  bias  and  prejudices. 

The  children  and  youth  of  our  Nation  must 
recoil  in  horror  when  after  reading  the  stir- 
ring story  contained  in  the  book  "The  Diary 
of  Ann  Frank"  to  look  up  and  see  on  the 
American  scene  this  Memorial  Day.  a  group 
of  strutting  young  Nazis— American  Nazis — 
who  wear  the  uniform  and  insignia  the  same 
contained  in  that  memorable  book.  How 
long  must  we  in  this  Nation  engage  our- 
selves with  the  idea  that  liberty  Is  license 
to  do  as  one  pleases?  How  long  are  we  to 
permit  these  groups  who  seek  to  subvert  and 
destroy  our  great  Nation  to  roam  about  doing 
the  work  of  the  devil?  How  long  are  we  to 
have  a  double  standard  of  denial  of  rights 
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to  some  citizens  because  of  color  and  yet  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  democracy  to 
others,  who  seek  to  destroy  us? 

There  are  others  on  the  American  scene 
this  Memorial  Day  who  seek  to  create  na- 
tional, racial,  or  religious  groups  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  dividing  our  Nation,  destroy- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religious  freedom 
and  tearing  down  the  democratic  process  of 
our  Government.  They  seek  to  remove  God 
from  the  people,  and  cynics  that  they  are 
they  convince  themselves  and  others  that 
they  are  operating  under  the  constitutional 
rights  of  free  citizens,  and  others  Join  the 
parade  hoodwinked  Into  believing  this  false 
idea  of  subversion  through  deception. 
Anyone  or  group  who  seeks  to  divide  our 

Nation  by  racial,  religious,  or  color  barrier 

anyone  who  seeks  to  promote  one  group 
above  another  at  the  price  of  freedom  or 
national  unity — seeks  to  destroy  the  Nation 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  under 
the  guise  of  American.  We  have  outlawed 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  our  Nation.  Is 
it  not  time  to  call  a  spade,  a  spade,  with 
some  of  our  other  crackpot  groups? 

We  cannot  continue  to  battle  for  free- 
dom and  liberty  at  the  frontline  of  world 
opinion  and  yet  have  division  and  destruc- 
tion to  our  bulwarks  of  freedom  here  at 
home.  We  cannot  allow  groups  to  destroy 
the  Nation  and  our  love  of  God,  flag,  and 
country  under  the  false  doctrine  of  "We  can 
do  anything  that  we  like  to  do."  We  cannot 
win  the  battle  against  communism  In  Africa 
and  South  America  by  denying  to  our  col- 
ored fellow  citizens  the  precious  rights  of 
full  citizenship  and  opportunity  here  at 
home. 

Let  us  honor  our  gallant  dead  of  all  wars 
of  the  Nation  and  Indeed  this  Memorial  Day 
let  us  include  the  recent  dead  of  the  U.S  S 
Thresher  (submarine)  calling  upon  Almighty 
God  to  bless  our  land  and  continue  to  guide 
us  and  let  us  build  In  our  hearts  and  minds 
a  living  memorial  by  our  dedication  to  the 
promotion  of  citizenship  for  all  Americans 
equal  opportunity  to  all  with  the  fellow- 
ship and  common  good  of  all  Americans  in 
our  hearts.  Let  us  make  this  blessed  land 
of  America  a  shrine  of  freedom  for  all  who 
believe  in  freedom.  Justice,  and  democracy 

But  above  all  let  us  guard  our  freedom 
and  preserve  our  Nation  by  halting  the 
spread  of  conununlsm  at  home  and  all  other 
"isms"  that  seek  to  subvert  or  destroy  our 
America  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 

"Lord  God  of  hosts— Be  with  us  yet— lest 
we  forget." 

"Lest  we  forget."  We  do  not  dare  forget 
this  Memorial  Day. 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you. 


The  Clan  Macleay  Pipe  Band 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cated public  service  of  the  Clan  Macleay 
Bagpipe  Band  of  Portland,  Oreg.  This 
band,  founded  in  1927  and  associated 
with  Clan  Macleay,  a  Scottish  fraternal 
group  organized  in  1894.  participates  in 
many  public  functions  Including  fund- 
raising  drives  for  worthy  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

The  band's  pipe  major,  Mr.  Newton 
Muir,  has  led  his  colorful  organization 
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along  the  parade  route  of  Portlands 
famed  Rose  Festival,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual revival  of  the  Highland  Games  In 
in  British  Columbia. 

The  unique  strains  of  the  pipers  have 
been  heard  on  summer  evenings  during 
the  park  bureau's  festival  in  the  wooded 
amphitheater  of  Washington  Park. 

In  connection  with  this  reawakening 
of  Interest  in  Scotland  and  Scottish  ac- 
tivities. I  ask  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal  of 
July  2.  1963,  by  Suzanne  Richards  en- 
titled "Scots  Don  Kilts  for  Highland 
Games." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Scots  Don  Kh-ts  res  Highland  Games 
(By  Suzanne  Rlcharda) 
A  bit  of  Scotland  will  Invade  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  College  campus  Saturday  for  the 
11th  annual  Scottish  Highland  Games.  Bag- 
pipers will  parade,  athletes  wlU  compete  In 
the  hammer  throw  and  the  tug  of  war  and 
dancers  wUl  don  their  best  kilts  and  perform 
the  Highland  fling. 

The  games  may  be  a  once-a-year  event  but 
the  practice  that  goes  Into  them  consumes 
many  an  hour.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  dancers,  who  wUl  number  100  this  year. 
Competition  Is  standardized  and  stiff. 
Dancers  not  only  must  know  the  stepw  and 
movements  but  must  be  costumed  appro- 
priately. Originally  dances  and  costumes 
were  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration in  a  Scottish  family.  Time  has 
dianged  much  of  this.  Young  Scoto  living 
in  America  today  learn  their  dances  from 
teachers  and  buy  their  costumes  ready  made. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  dances  to 
be  performed  Saturday  Is  the  Highland  fling. 
Many  of  Its  steps  and  positions  are  taken 
from  the  sword  dance  which  dates  to  the 
year  1000.  A  strenuous  and  exciting  dance, 
it  is  only  in  the  past  4  years  that  girls  have 
costumes  different  from  the  boys  when  ex- 
ecuting the  fling. 

They  wear  the  bright  kilts  which  are  rem- 
nants of  the  clan  system  when  men  wore 
tartaxis  to  Identify  them  with  their  clan. 
With  the  kilt  the  girls  wear  a  white  bloxise 
under  a  simple  Jacket  which  picks  up  a  pre- 
dominant colcw  In  the  kilt.  Knee  hose  and 
soft  leather  dancing  slippers  complete  the 
coetiune. 

The  boys'  outfits  consist  of  the  kilt,  the 
plaid  (worn  over  the  shoulder),  a  simplified 
Jacket,  feathered  bonnet,  and  sporran  (the 
Scotsman's  purse)   worn  around  the  waist. 

Among  the  other  Scotch  dances  to  be  per- 
formed are  the  Strathspey  and  Hlghlafld  reel, 
with  four  dancers  competing  against  another 
group  of  four.  "The  Flora  McDanal's  Fancy" 
portrays  In  dance  the  story  of  a  patriotic 
Scots  woman  who  became  a  national  heroine 
when  she  helped  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  es- 
cape his  would-be  assassins. 

Variety  won't  be  lacking  in  the  Gaelic 
dance.  Sean  Trulbhas;  the  English,  sailor's 
hornpipe:  or  the  Irish  Jig.  For  the  "Fancy" 
dancers  wear  dirndl-type  tartan  skirts  with 
velveteen  bodices  similar  to  those  worn  by 
Scots  women.  Canadian  or  British  sailor 
blues  are  worn  for  the  hornpipe  and.  na- 
turjUly  enough,  "something  green"  for  the 
Irish  Jig. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  cos- 
tuming is  finding  a  kilt  for  the  Scottish 
dances.  Since  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  walk 
into  a  downtown  store  and  ask  to  see  a  selec- 
tion of  kUts.  most  of  them  are  ordered  from 
Scotland.  However,  for  the  past  2  years. 
Portland  Scotsmen  have  been^xoeptlonally 
fortunate  in  having  Klltmaker  Betty  Simp- 
son. 

Miss  Simpson  came  to  Oregon  2  years  ago 


"Just  because  I  want«d  to  see  it."  She  has 
been  living  with  a  cousin  on  his  farm,  which 
logically  enough  Is  named  "Heatherbrae." 
Although  she  does  tailoring  for  an  Oregon 
City  store,  she  has  found  time  to  make  more 
than  20  kllu  for  her  Scottish  friends.  A 
tailor  in  Scotland  for  12  years  before  com- 
ing here.  Miss  Simpson  served  a  6-year  taUor- 
Ing  apprenticeship  before  she  ever  made  a 
kilt.  It  took  another  6  mon'.,hs  of  concen- 
trated work  and  study  to  learn  the  art. 

All  of  her  material  comes  from  Scotland 
and  she  can  whip  4  yards  of  plaid  into  a 
kilt  In  a  day  and  a  half— no  minor  task, 
considering  that  most  of  the  kilts  toke  from 
25  to  33  Individually  matched  pleats.  The 
plaids,  which  must  be  matched  exactly,  vary 
In  size  and.  according  to  Miss  Simpson,  the 
larger  the  plaid,  the  harder  It  Is  to  work  with. 

But  she  says  her  efforts  are  rewarded  by 
the  high  praise  she  receives  from  the  dancers, 
many  of  whom  will  be  wearing  one  of  her 
kilts  for  the  Saturday  competition. 


Sylacaaga,  Ala.,  Famous  for  White 
Marble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAIAA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Ted  Bryant,  a  most  able 
reporter  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post- 
Herald,  has  written  an  article  about  the 
marble  industry  in  Sylacauga.  Ala., 
which  is  a  part  of  my  old  Fourth  District. 
This  article  appestred  in  the  issue  of  June 
26,  1963.  Since  Alabama  marble  Is  used 
in  our  Capitol,  the  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing, and  is  also  being  used  in  our  Ray- 
bum  House  OfDce  Building.  I  would  like 
to  insert  Mr.  Bryant's  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Stlacauca  Famous  for  Vfuirr.  Marblz 
(By  Ted  Bryant) 

Stlacaoga,  June  25. — All  over  the  United 
States  and  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  Syla- 
cauga Is  represented  by  the  pure  white  mar- 
ble the  earth  yields  near  here. 

And  In  many  items  eaten  or  \ised  in  the 
household  every  day.  Sylacauga  Is  represented 
by  a  byproduct  of  the  marble — calcium 
carbonate. 

The  marble  Industry  here  dates  back  to  the 
tiu^n  of  the  century  and  promises  to  be 
around  at  the  turn  of  the  next  couple  of 
centuries. 

Along  with  textiles,  marble  has  helped 
provide  the  economic  stronghold  for  this 
area. 

SATS  ruTuaz  bright 

Curtis  Llles,  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  described  marble  as  "a  very  sub- 
stantial Industry  In  the  p.ist  and  has  a  bright 
future  for  a  continued  growth." 

Naming  a  few  places  where  Sylacauga 
structural  marble  has  been  used.  Llles  listed 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  and  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  in  Washington.  DC;  Al 
Jolson's  shrine,  Los  Angeles;  a  step  In  the 
fiagstone  walk  at  the  Little  White  House  In 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  and  the  Woolworth 
Building  In  Texas. 

Calcium  cartwnate.  ground  marble  In  this 
case,  is  used  In  food  as  a  bone  builder,  paint 
to  fortify  Its  wearing  characteristics,  tUe, 
phonograph  records,  chewing  gum.  rubber 
products,  plastics,  putty,  calking  compound 
and  a  long  list  of  other  product*. 


However,  calcium  carbonate  also  comes 
from  a  number  of  other  sources  such  as  lime- 
stone fields,  oyster  beds  or  from  any  source 
of  white  stone  that  is  high  In  calclvun 
carbon. 

HIGH    QUAUTT 

The  marble  byproduct  from  here,  how- 
ever. Is  of  high  quality  because  of  its  white- 
ness and  can  be  used  in  some  cases — white 
paints,  for  Instance — where  a  darker  shade 
could  not  be  used. 

Operating  currently  are  three  marble  com- 
panies that  employ  an  estimated  300  persons. 

Morettl-Harrah  Marble  Co.  and  Georgia 
Marble  Co..  which  recently  merged  with  Ala- 
bama Marble  Co  ,  produce  both  structural 
marble  and  calcium  carbonate,  while  Thomp- 
son Weinman  St  Co.  quarries  only  the  by- 
product. 

The  chief  competition  with  the  local  prod- 
uct is  from  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Italy,  according  to  J.  S.  Wllklns.  official  of  the 
Morettl-Harrah  Co.  Marble  can  be  quarried 
cheaper  In  other  countries  than  locally. 

Although  the  marble  companies  began  pro- 
ducing calclimi  carbonate  In  the  1930's.  and 
it  Is  used  extensively,  structural  marble  still 
makes  up  the  biggest  portion  of  Morettl- 
Harrah's  business.  Wllklns  said. 

STAIESTEP    PATTIRN 

Structural  marble  Is  quarried  by  cutting 
15-  to  30- ton  blocks  In  a  stairstep  pattern 
down  into  the  quarry.  These  are  hauled  to 
the  surface  by  huge  cranes  and  sold  by  the 
cubic  foot.  On  marble  slabs  that  are  less 
than  2  inches  thick,  the  price  Is  set  by  the 
number  of  square  feet. 

Morettl-Harrah  has  been  digging  in  the 
same  quarry  for  66  years,  Wllklns  said.  In 
places,  the  quarry  now  Is  175  feet  deep  and 
the  marble  goes  down  for  at  least  another 
200  feet. 

Wllklns  said  the  company  already  has 
mapped  out  the  marble  It  plans  to  quarry 
within  the  next  100  years. 

One  of  the  partners  that  started  the  Mo- 
rettl-Harrah Co.  was  Giuseppe  Morettl,  a 
foremost  sculptor  of  his  day,  who  became  in- 
terested in  Sylacauga  marble  while  he  was  In 
Birmingham  to  supervise  the  casting  of  the 
Vulcan  statue. 

Wllklns  pointed  out  a  small,  wooden  shack 
In  which  Morettl  would  spend  days  at  a  time 
carving  marble.  During  these  days,  Morettl 
would  receive  food  and  water  through  a 
small  opening  beside  the  shack's  door. 

Today,  the  building,  perched  at  the  edge  of 
a  deep  quarry,  is  used  as  a  storage  house  by 
the  company. 


Payments-Deficit  Problem  and  Gold  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Financial 
Blind  Spot. '  by  Henry  J.  Taylor,  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Daily  News  on 
July  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Financial  Blind  Spot  , 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  biggest  single  tip  President  Kennedy 
gave  worried  Western  statesmen  abroad 
stayed  out  of  our  headlines  entirely. 
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The  underground  alarm  has  spread  out  of 
the  Adenauer  meeting  In  Bonn  and  a  gratui- 
tous statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  West 
German  press. 

He  Informed  the  Chancellor  that  the 
United  States  Is  preparing  another  new  plan 
asking  Europe's  aid  in  our  payments-deficit 
problem  and  gold  crisis. 

The  first  dismay  arose  from  an  apparent 
failure  to  realize,  or  at  least  to  recognize, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  aid  already  given  by 
Europe's  central  banks  the  New  Frontier 
performance  would  already  have  forced  the 
United  States  off  the  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Kennedy  stated  In  Bonn:  "If  the  mon- 
etary problems  are  not  solved  they  are  going 
to  master  us.''  He  is  a  good  deal  more  right 
than  when  he  stated  In  a  campaign  speech 
In  October  1960,  "our  balance  of  payments 
will  be  strong  and  we  can  cease  to  worry 
about  the  outfiow  of  gold." 

Our  gold  crisis  is  as  much  a  problem  of 
confidence  as  a  problem  in  pajrments.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Kennedy  insists  on  the  over- 
spending he  calls  "planned  deficits,"  our 
creditors  abroad  know  that,  if  he  does  not 
reverse  this,  no  matter  what  he  or  anyone 
else  says  that  policy  is  heading  us  smack 
toward  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  In 
fact.  Just  Chancellor  Adenauer  and  President 
de  Gaulle  could  pull  the  plug  on  the  New 
Frontier  tomorrow  morning. 

Solvency  is  more  a  matter  of  attitude  than 
income.  If  a  man.  woman,  or  enterprise's 
attitude  toward  money  and  debt  is  unsound 
or  irresponsible  it  makes  no  difference  how 
much  Income  is  received.  They  never  have 
enough — and  never  will.  Many  a  debt- 
ridden  husband  has  learned  this  from  a 
spend-spend  wife  the  hard  way. 

Last  year  the  administration  collected 
$102,466,252,087  In  taxes.  Of  this  amount 
•65,377.533,010  came  from  citizens.  And  of 
that  figure,  $48,891,396,741  was  withheld,  and 
never  even  seen  by  the  earners  who  worked 
for  the  colossal  sum.  In  addition,  corpora- 
tions collected  $21,846,608,441  for  Washlne- 
ton.  * 

Yet  no  matter  what  the  taxpayers'  safcrl- 
fices  are  or  what  the  total  tax  take,  the  red 
Ink  grows  and  splashes  and  deepens.  This 
Is  fact  that  concerns  Europe's  central  banks 
as  it  would  any  other  creditor. 

Apparently  Mr.  Kennedy  has  an  absolute 
blind  spot  about  money:  Where  it  comes 
from,  how  you  must  save  to  have  any  for 
your  security  and  your  family's  safety,  how 
people  must  do  without  many  things  to  meet 
their  taxes — all  these  hard  lessons  are  com- 
pletely outelde  his  lifetime  experience. 
This  is  no  refiectlon;  merely  a  fact. 

As  one  result,  the  President  neither  counts 
costs  carefully  and  clearly  nor  shows  a 
noticeable  grief  for  those  who  have  to  foot 
the  bills.  Otherwise  he  would  not  say,  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country.''  and 
then  sanction  the  most  lavish  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes 

which  becomes  more  lush  and  lavish  all  the 
time. 
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Allan  Sproal  Urges  Action  on  Deficit  in 
Balance  of  Payments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  ifissouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  large 
and  persistent  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
payments  is  attracting  widespread  pub- 
lic interest  and  is  a  cause  of  mountinR 
concern  both  here  and  abroad.    An  arti- 


cle in  the  June  26  edition  of  Business 
Week,  for  example,  reports  that  Allan 
Sproul.  former  President  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  New  York,  has  stated 
that  "top  national  priority"  should  be 
given  to  attempts  to  correct  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit. 

Mr.  Sproul  who  is  de  facto  spokesman 
for  the  Business  Advisory  Council  on 
balance-of-payment  problems,  is  con- 
vinced that  capital  flows  must  bear  the 
"immediate  burden"  in  removing  the 
deficit,  although  he  rejects  the  idea  of 
capital  issues  control.  Instead,  he  sug- 
gests a  three -pronged  approach  to  the 
problem,  involving  monetary  policy,  fis- 
cal policy,  and  cost-price  policy  as  well 
as  tightening  our  foreign  and  military 
aid. 

Because  of  my  own  interest  in  this 
problem,  I  was  gratified  to  note  Mr 
Sproul's  analysis  and  the  fact  that  it  ap- 
pears to  accord  with  my  own  approach  to 
eliminating  the  deficit.  I  especially 
agree  that  the  problem  should  receive 
top  national  priority.  Senator  Javits 
and  I  have  introduced  identical  resolu- 
tions in  the  Congress  calling  for  a  more 
vigorous  attack  on  the  problem  and 
urging  a  strengthening  of  the  world 
monetary  system  through  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  F\ind. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  issue, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  this 
Business  Week  article  in  the  Record: 
Sproui,  Urges  DEncrr  Attack:  Fohmeh  New 
York   Fed   Chief   Asks   Top   PnioRrrT    on 
Lag  in  Balance  or  Payments 
Allan  SproiU,  former  President  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  now  an 
elder    stateman    of    American    finance,    has 
called   for  greater  urgency  in   the  Kennedy 
administration's    attack    on    the    persistent 
deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

"Top  national  priority."  said  Sproul  in  a 
speech  this  month  to  the  American  Petrole- 
um Institute,  "should  be  given  to  its  cor- 
rection. •  •  •  It  should  not  be  treated  as 
something  wholly  subordinate  to  our  inter- 
national political  policies  and  military  pro- 
grams nor  to  the  demands  ot  the  domestic 
economy.  •  •  •  There  is  a  Umlt  to  financing 
the  deficit."  '^ 

Sproul  commands  national  attention 
when  he  chooses  to  speak  on  financial  af- 
fairs. In  this  case  he  assumes  added  im- 
portance as  de  facto  spokesman  for  a  top 
level  committee  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  on  the  balance  of  payments.  The 
committee  has  met  with  Kennedy  on  the 
problem,  but  until  now  it  has  not  made  Its 
views  public. 

three-pronged  attack 
Sproul  lays  out  a  tripartite  approach  In- 
volving monetary  policy,  fiscal  policy,  and 
cost-price  policy— plus  "severe  tightening  In 
our  foreign  military  and  economic  aid " 
Taxes,  says  Sproul.  should  be  cut,  which 
would  allow  the  'relatively  flexible  Instru- 
ment" of  monetary  policy  to  temper  the 
excesses  which  may  be  born  of  ftscal  re- 
laxation. Finally,  he  advocates  "mastery  of 
cost-price  relationships  •  •  •  (as|  the  third 
leg  of  a  three-legged  stool." 

Sproul  Is  convinced  that  capital  fiows  must 
bear  the  immediate  burden  In  adjusting 
the  deficit,  but  he  rejects  the  notion  of  capi- 
tal issues  control,  whether  by  legal  restric- 
tion or  moral  suasion. 

Likewise,  Sproul  is  dubious  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  export  expansion.  "We  shall  prob- 
ably need  to  do  everything  we  can  to  pro- 
mote our  exports  and  to  persuade  foreign 
nations  to  reduce  hidden  subsidies  to  their 
exporters,  even  to  maintain  our  present  Do- 
sltlon."  *^ 


Hon.  Bob  Sike$ 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  D.  R.  (BILLY)  MATTHEWS 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from 
Florida  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
our  delegation,  the  Honorable  Bob  Sikes. 
I  have  known  this  great  American  since 
we  were  classmates  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1929.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  12  Members  of  the  House 
from  Florida,  7  of  us  are  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  both  of  our 
Senators  from  Florida  are  likewise  alum- 
ni of  this  great  institution. 

I  believe  during  the  days  when  the 
Honorable  Bob  Sikes  and  I  were  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Florida,  that  there 
was  perhaps  no  other  Institution  In 
America  whose  sons  and  daughters  en- 
tered more  fully  into  public  life  than  the 
alumni  of  that  great  instltuUon. 

I  knew  Bob  Sikes  later  as  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  agriculture.    I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  the   assistant  State  4-H" 
Club  director  In  Florida  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  in  that  capacity  It  was  my 
responsibility    to    direct    our    summer 
camps.    For  several  summers,  I  visited 
with  the  rural  youth  In  their  summer 
camps  in  west  Florida,  and  on  several 
occasions  we  had  the  pletisure  of  hearing 
Congressman  Sikes  give  us  inspirltional 
talks.     I  can  well  remember  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  Introducing  him,  and  I  could  not  help 
but  think  how  wonderful  it  would  be  if 
someday  I  could,  likewise,  be  a  Congress- 
man and  be  so  highly  considered  by  the 
youth  of  my  district  as  the  rural  youth 
honored  Congressman  Sikes. 

I,  of  course,  have  known  this  great 
American  best  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Upon  coming  to  this  great  body  In  1953, 
I  found  Bob  Sixes  to  be  constantly  help- 
-ful  in  all  of  the  many  problems  that  con- 
fronted a  freshman  Congressman.  It  is 
easy  for  him  to  be  helpful,  because  he 
likes  people.  He  has  indefatigable  en- 
ergy. He  is  one  of  the  most  cooperative 
men  I  have  ever  known  and  he  extends 
service  to  those  who  call  upon  him  which 
is  truly  outstanding,  and  is  a  service  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

We  are  very  proud  in  Florida  of  Bob 
Sikes.  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
the  people  of  his  district  for  sending  him 
here  for  so  many  years.     I  think  all  of 
us  realize  that  with  more  seniority    a 
good    Congressman's    opportunities    for 
service  are  always  enhanced.     Certainly 
the  gentleman  we  are  honoring  today  is 
a  good  and  great  Congressman,  and  I 
predict  his  people  will  continue  sending 
him  here  as  long  as  he  desires  to  come. 
All  of  us  devoutly  hope  that  he  will  never 
have  any  other  ambition  than  to  be  a 
Congressman,  because  we.  the  Members 
of  the  delegation,  need  him  here.     Flor- 
ida needs  him  here.    America  needs  him 
here. 

I  should  hke  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Bob  Sikes  and  his  charming 
wife,  Inez,  and  to  say  to  our  colleague. 
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the  Honorable  Don  Puqua.  how  much  I 
anpreciate  his  arranging  this  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
our  delegation. 
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Braccrot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 
Mr.     TEAOUE     of     California.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  article  by  Victor 
Riesel  on  the  subject  of  Braceros. 

VECrTABL*  a»OW»«8  PAT  MlG»ATOBT   WoaKE»3 

Uf  to  »800  a  Wkek— Btrr  Labo«   D«pa«t- 

MXMT  RxrUMS  TO   OK   B*AC««08 

(By  Victor  Bleael) 
In  the  WeBt  the  other  day  I  ran  Into  ranch- 
era  who  raHe  cantaloupes  and  vegetables,  not 
cattle  who  warned  U  will  cost  us  back  Eaat 
lots  more  to  eat  because  they  are  payjJng 
some  of  the  Itinerant  fruit  workers  •800. 
$900.    and   even   $1,000    a   week    during    the 

season. 

I  hare  some  average  weekly  wages  for  a 
season  of  some  7  weeks.  The  ranchers  who 
supply  this  payroU  data  are  quite  bitter  oyer 
the  spectacular  rates  forced  by  Ubor  scarcity 
at  the  height  of  the  crops'  ripening. 

But  this  bitterness  Is  a  soft  sigh  to  a 
tornado  compared  with  their  anger  over 
the  comgresslonal  refusal  to  permit  scores 
of  thousands  of  Mexican  nationals  to  come 
across  the  river  after  December  31  to  help 
Dick  the  fruits  and  vegeUbles  for  the  pack- 
ing and  lo^ltog  sheds.  The  ranchers  say 
thAt  tha  cost  of  hand  picking  now  wUl  rocket 
S  the  blazing  sun  Just  as  did  the  cost  of 
packtog.  loading,  lidding,  and  trucking  over 
?Je  yeirs  as  men  were  needed  all  at  once 
for  intense  and  speedy  work. 

From  a  California  rancher  comes  the  start- 
ling news  that  during  the  'ea  cantaloupe 
Mflion  the  average  weekly  wage  came  to 
$337  02  for  loaders.  For  the  packers  Uie 
average  came  to  »242.75  a  week.  And  for 
the   truckers.   •228.11. 

I  repeat  this  is  for  the  short  season  for 
the  so-called  "fruit  tramps."  So  hlghj* 
this  seasonal  pay  that  at  least  one  rancher 
knows  of  a  chiropractor  who  has  shut  his 
office  for  a  month  to  work  as  a  melon  packer 
Tn  YuSa.  Ariz.,  during  the  past  10  years. 
There  are  students  and  school  teachers,  too. 
The  ouulders  go  back  to  their  professions 
and  pursuits.  But  what  of  the  inen--and 
their  famUies— whose  only  work  is  handling 
Se  produce?  The  state  of  California  is 
eood  to  them  They  can  receive  $55  a  week 
for  39  weeks  during  the  nonharvestlng  sea- 
son in  unemployment  insurance. 

NOW  say  the  ranchers  to  the  folks  back 
East  there  wiU  be  increased  costs  because 
the  US  Ctovernment  will  not  permit  the 
some  60,000  to  80.000  braceros  needed  last 
vear  to  come  In  from  Mexico  to  work  In  the 
fields  Those  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  pushed  through  the  antlbracero 
vote  believed  the  Mexicans  were  t>elng  ex- 
ploited and  forced  toto  undignified  "stoop 
labor." 

The  ranchers  now  ask  where  the  field  help 
will  come  from.  They  were  thousands  short 
last  year  If  no  domesUc  farm  labor  turvts 
up  who  will  harvest  the  lettuce,  the  tomatoes 
and  other  vegetables  for  the  tables  of  the 
land? 

What  happens  now?  Some  U.S.  growers 
already  are  operaUng  In  Mexico.     Soon  there 


will  be  runaway  ranchers  Below  the  border, 
a  rancher  finds  many  takers  for  stoop  labor 
at  a  dollar  a  day.  At  this  rate  the  grower 
can  ^ack  his  produce,  pay  the  US.  tariff 
and  still  make  money.  .«„.,„„. 

But  what  of  thoM  who  want  to  continue 
ranching  In  their  own  country?  Some  of 
them  simply  go  out  of  business.  Many  of 
the  remaining  houses  have  abandoned  the 
hand-wrap  packing  system  They've  gone 
to  bulk  fill— instead  of  Individually  wrapping 
each  tomato,  the  vegetable  Is  poured  Into  a 

container  

Other  growers  are  doing  what  comes 
naturally.  You  can  automate  a  field  as  well 
as  a  factory.  ^       ,      _. 

Now  special  machines  are  being  developed. 
In  a  decade  these  machines  will  displace  con- 
siderable hand  labor— a  process  which  is 
being  speeded  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
field  hands.  There  must  be  dignity  for  labor, 
and  a  decent  wage,  and  far  more  than  Just 
tolerable  places  to  live.  But  with  all  this 
must  also  come  an  underswnding  of  the 
economic  forces. 

Perhaps  a  committee  of  Congressmen 
should  go  out  into  the  Western  sun  for  a 
while  and  talk  to  all  sides  right  amid  thoee 
fields  which  feed  a  land.  It  should  make  a 
welcome  change  from  Washington  and  for 
more   Justice   for  both   sides 


Religious   Freedom  m  America   and   the 
Sapreme  Coart  Decisions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CMSTOtUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  disturbing  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  have  been  those 
perteining  to  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
in  the  pubUc  schools. 

Mrs  Lucile  Hosmer.  Americanism 
chairman  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  recently  prepared  a 
report  entitled.  "Religious  Freedom  in 
America  and  the  Supreme  Court  Deci- 
sions," which  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mrs.  Hosmer's  report  follows: 
Religious    Prxedom    in    America-  and    the 
Stjpremx   Court   Decisions 
(By  Lucile  Hosmer) 

Our  roots  are  to  the  past.    We  Uve  in  the 
present.    What  we  do.  todfiy  will  determine 

the  future. 

Background  and  documentation  relating 
to  the  first  amendment  and  the  historical 
foundation  upon  which  this  Republic  of  ours 
was  established  will  be  presented  in  thU  re- 
port In  the  process,  also,  the  Intent  of 
the  writers  of  the  Constitution  will  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  basis  of  documented  mate- 
rial Please  remember  that  the  information 
related  is  not  personal  opinion  but  facta  ac- 
cumulated as  the  result  of  considerable  re- 
search not  only  in  the  early  histories  but 
also  in  contemporary  writings  on  the  subject. 

Obviously,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  Indicate  that  either  these 
men  are  woefully  ignorant  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  established  or  else  they  are  willfully 
Ignoring  them  because  they  are  devotees  of 
the  philosophy  of  "sociological  Jurisprud- 
ence "  This  concept  of  law  completely  dis- 
regards the  totent.  the  motive  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writers  of  the  Constitution. 


Sociological  Jurisprudence"  U  the  atti- 
tude that  law  Is  the  means  by  which  society 
solve,  all  of  Ita  conflicts.  This  attitude  Is 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  out-dated  and  out-moded  because 
it  was  written  In  a  different  period  than 
our  present  one  This  belief  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  In  our  present 
period,  man  Is  the  same  as  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  written:  man  Is  motivated  in 
the  same  way:  and  mans  relationships  with 
other  men  are  the  same  as  when  t^e  Con- 
stitution was  vn-ltten.  The«;  facU,  to  many 
students  of  history  and  government  do  not 
Justify  the  approach  In  this  concept  of  law 
as  advocated  by  "sociological  Jurisprudence" 
since  man,  himself  has   not  changed. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facta  concerning  the 
Constitutions  being  as  applicable  today  as 
when  it  was  written  because  or  stoce  man. 
(himself  as  man  has  not  changed.)  The 
ConsUtutlon  enunciate*  certain  fundamen- 
tal principles  which  were  designed  to  protect 
the  "sanctity  of  the  todivldual":  to  protect 
him  from  the  "tyranny  of  goveriunent":  to 
defend  or  to  "secure"  (keep  from  being  lost) 
man's  "unalienable  rights,  given  to  him  by 
his  Creater."  to  life,  to  liberty  and  to  prop- 
erty ■  These  protections  were  to  be  for  all 
posterity  and  they  are  Just  as  vaUd  and  Just 
as  important,  today  as  they  were  when  the 
Constitution  was  written. 

The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  states 
•We  the  people,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  ConsUtuUon  for  the  United  States  of 
America."  They  were  not  contracting  nor 
stlpulaUng  with  each  other  as  is  someUmes 
claimed  by  modem  sociologists.  They  were 
establUhlng  and  ordaining  (instituUng  or 
setting)  a  ConstltuUon— a  permanent  form 
of  government  where  the  powers  once  given 
are  irrevocable  and  cannot  be  resumed  or 
withdrawn  at  pleasure— a  Constitution, 
though  originating  In  consent,  becomes  when 
ratified,  obligatory  as  "fundamental  ordi- 
nance or  law." 

(Joaeph  Story  "CommenUrles  on  the  Con- 
stitution": A  consUtutlonal  classic,  equalled 
only  by  the  "Federalist.")     Story,  also  says. 
"Our    law    Is    Justly    deemed    certain    and 
founded  on  permanent  principles  and  not 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  or  will  of  partic- 
ular Jurtges:  a  more  alarming  doctrine  could 
not  be  promulgated  by  any  American  court 
than  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  disregard  all 
former  rules  and  decisions  and  decide  for  it- 
self without  reference  to  the  settled  course  of 
antecedent  principles."    During  the  last  187 
years  since  the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  "all  former   rules  and   deci- 
sions,    all     antecedent     principles     of     the 
courts  have  malntelned  that  we  are  a  reli- 
gious people,  whose  Institutions  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being"  (U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  Decision,  1892). 

In  October  1789,  George  Washington  had 
this  to  say:  "The  liberty  by  the  people  of 
these  States  of  worshiping  Almighty  God 
agreeable  to  their  consciences  Is  not  only 
among  their  choicest  blessings,  but  also 
their  right.  While  men  perform  their  social 
duties  faithfully,  they  do  all  that  society 
or  the  State  can  with  propriety  demand  or 
expect  and  remain  responsible  to  their 
Maker,  for  the  religion  or  modes  of  faith 
which  they  may  prefer  to  profess." 

"The  relationship  of  church  and  state  In 
the  United  States  secures  full  liberty  of  reli- 
gious thought,  speech,  and  action  within 
the  limits  of  the  public  peace  and  order. 
It  makes  persecution  impossible.  Religion 
and  liberty  are  inseparable."  Philip  Schaaff. 
a  distinguished  historian,  author  of  "Church 
and  State  to  the  United  States."  1888. 

He  eontlnues:  "True  liberty  is  a  positive 
force  regulated  by  law;  false  liberty  is  a 
negative  force,  a  release  from  restraint. 
True   liberty   is   the   moral   power   of   self- 
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government:  the  lilierty  of  infidels  and  an- 
archists carnal  licentiousness.  The  Amer- 
ican separation  of  church  and  state  rests 
upon  respect  for  the  church:  the  tofidel's 
(today's  atheist)  separation,  on  todlfference 
and  hatred  of  religion  and  the  church,  it- 
self. •  •  •  The  American  system  grants 
freedom  also  to  Irreligious  and  Infidelity  but 
only  within  the  limits  of  the  order  and  safety 
of  society.  The  destruction  of  religion  would 
be  the  destruction  of  morality  and  the  ruin 
of  the  State.  Religious  liberty  is  not  an 
empty  sound  but  an  orderly  exercise  of  reli- 
glo\is  duties  and  enjoyments  of  all  its  priv- 
ileges. It  is  freedom  in  religion  not  from 
religion:  as  true  civil  liberty  Is  freedom  In 
law  not  freedom  from  law." 

He  further  states:  "Republican  Institu- 
tions In  the  hands  of  a  virtuous  and  God- 
fearing nation  are  the  very  best  In  the  world, 
but  to  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and  irreligious 
people,  they  are  the  very  worst,  and  the  most 
effective  weapons  of  destruction.  An  in- 
dignant people  may  rise  in  rebellion  against 
a  cruel  tyrant;  but  who  will  rise  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  people  in  possession  of  the 
ballot  box  and  the  whole  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment? Here  lies  our  great  danger  and 
It  Is  increasing  every  year.  Destroy  our 
churches,  close  our  Sunday  schools,  abolish 
the  Lord's  Day  and  our  Republic  would  be- 
come an  empty  shell  and  our  people  would 
tend  to  heathenism  and  barbarianism" 
(Washington,  p.  212). 

George  Washington  in  his  "Farewell  Ad- 
dress," says  the  following  concerning  religion : 
"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion,  and 
morality  are  Indispensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
g^eat  pillars  of  human  happiness — these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citi- 
zens. The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the 
pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish 
them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their 
connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  It  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  Instruments  of  Investigation 
in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  tis  with  cau- 
tion indulge  the  supposition  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  What- 
ever may  t>e  conceded  to  the  influence  of 
refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason,  and  experience  both  forbid  us 
to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail 
In  exclusion  of  religious  principle." 

Let  me  quote  from  an  address  by  Dean 
Erwto  M.  Grlswold  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Law.  in  his  address  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  in  February  of  1963.  In  discussing 
the  "interpretation  and  application  of  ^he 
first  amendment",  relating  to  the  New  York 
Prayer  Case.  He  says:  "First  as  to  long  tra- 
dition. Is  It  not  a  clear  matter  of  historical 
fact  that  this  was  a  Christian  nation?  Of 
the  immigrants  who  came  to  previously 
British  North  America,  by  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  virtually  all 
were  Christians,  in  all  degrees  and  types  of 
persuasion  which  come  within  that  term. 
Are  the  Mayflower  Compact,  Ann  Hutchin- 
son, Cotton  Mather,  Jonathon  Edwards,  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  many  others  no  part  of  our 
history?  It  is  true  that  we  were  a  rather 
remarkable  Christian  nation,  having  for 
various  historical  and  philosophical  reasons, 
developed  a  tolerance  In  matters  of  religion 
which  was  at  once  virtually  unique  and  a 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies who  developed  the  type  of  thought 
which  came  to  prevail  here.  But  this  was  not 
a  purely  humanistic  type  of  thought,  nor 
did  It  deny  the  Importance  and  slgnifioance 


of  religion.  It  is  i>erfectly  true  and  highly 
salutary  that  the  flrat  ameiKlment  forbcule 
Congress  to  pass  any  law  'respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.'  TTiese  are  great  pro- 
visions of  great  sweep  and  basic  importance. 
But  to  say  that  they  require  that  all  trace  of 
religion  be  kept  out  of  any  public  activity 
is  sheer  Invention.  Our  history  is  full  of 
these  traces:  Chaplains  to  Congress  and  in 
the  Armed  Forces;  chapels  in  prisons;  'In 
God  we  trust'  on  our  money;  to  mention 
only  a  few.  God  is  referred  to  in  our  na- 
tional anthem  and  to  'America'  and  to 
many  others  which  may  be  called  our  na- 
tional songs.  What  about  Sunday?  What 
about  Christmas?  Must  we  deny  our  whole 
heritage,  our  culture,  the  things  of  the  spirit 
and  soul  which  have  sustained  us  in  the  past 
and  helped  bind  us  together  in  times  of  good 
and  bad?  Does  our  deepseated  tolerance  of 
all  religion — or  to  the  same  extent  of  no 
religion — require  that  we  give  up  all  religious 
observance  to  public  activities?  Why  should 
it?  It  certainly  never  occured  to  the  Found- 
ers that  it  would." 

Let  us  review  what  some  of  the  Founders, 
the  architects  of  the  Constitution  had  to 
say.  In  April  1789,  George  Washington 
said,  "It  would  be  peculiarly  Improper  to 
omit  In  this  first  dBclal  act  my  fervent  ^>- 
pllcatlon  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules 
the  universe,  who  preside  in  the  council^ 
of  nations  and  whose  providential  aids  can 
supply  ev«ry  humsm  defect,  that  His  bene^ 
diction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  government  instituted  by  themselves  tor 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable 
every  Instrument  employed  to  its  adminis- 
tration to  execute  with  success  the  functions 
allotted  to  His  charge.  In  tendertog  this 
homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every  public 
and  private  good.  I  assure  myself  that  it 
expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my 
ovira,  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large 
than  either.  No  people  can  be  found  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  more  than  thoee 
of  the  United  States." 

On  March  4,  1797.  President  John  Adams 
said:  "And  may  that  Betog  who  is  supreme 
over  all.  Patron  of  Order,  the  Fountain  of 
Justice,  and  the  Protector  to  all  ages  of  the 
world  of  virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  bless- 
ings upon  this  Nation  and  Government  and 
give  it  all  possible  success  and  duration 
consistent  with  the  ends  of  His  providence." 

On  March  4.  1805.  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said:  "I  shall  need  too,  the  favor  of  the 
Being  In  whose  hands  we  are,  who  led  our 
fathers,  as  Israel  of  old.  from  their  native 
land  and  planted  them  In  a  country  flowtog 
with  all  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
who  has  covered  our  Infancy  with  His  provi- 
dence and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom 
and  power  and  to  whose  goodness  I  ask  you 
to  Join  to  supplication  with  me  that  He  will 
so  enlighten  the  minds  of  your  servants, 
guide  their  councils  and  prosper  their  meas- 
lu-es,  that  whatsoever  they  shall  do  shall 
result  In  your  good  and  shall  secure  to  you 
the  peace,  friendship  and  approbation  of  all 
nations." 

Statements  of  all  the  other  Presidents  fol- 
low the  same  Itoe  of  thought.  Historically, 
it  can  be  proven  by  the  early  documents  of 
the  Pounding  Father  generation  that  from 
the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower 
Compact  to  1620  (when  for  the  first  time  to 
history,  men  wrote  their  ovm  laws  and  agreed 
to  live  to  obedience  to  them)  "under  the 
guidance  of  Almighty  God"  and  "by  the 
Grace  of  God."  All  durtog  the  trials  of  the 
Pilgrims  In  the  founding  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation  (as  recorded  in  Bradford's  His- 
tory) ;  then  down  to  the  writing  of  the  first 


American  Constitution  in  1638  known  as 
the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut 
(Old  South  Leaflet  No.  8)  every  move,  every 
meettog;  every  decision  was  based  on  the 
hope  that  "it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  by 
the  wise  disjKWition  of  His  Dlvtoe  Prudence 
•  •  •  for  the  word  of  God  requires  that  to 
malntato  the  peace  and  union  of  such  a 
I>eople  there  should  be  an  orderly  and  decent 
government  established  according  to  God." 
(Old  South  Leaflet  No.  8.) 

Also  the  First  Continental  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  to  purchase  20.000  Bibles 
as  the  "political  textbook  for  America"  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  13  States  (vol.  8, 
"Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress") . 

This  Nation  was  Bible  based  and  Bible 
integrated.  The  architects  of  our  Constitu- 
tion were  Christians.  However  they  em- 
bodied in  our  Bill  of  Rights  the  Christian 
principle  which  gave  to  each  todivldual  the 
right  to  worship  God  accordtog  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience.  Their  intent 
was  not  to  deprive  anyone  of  his  right  to 
worship  God,  to  his  own  way. 

Dean  Grlswold  conflrms  this  to  his  same 
address  presented  to  the  University  of  Utah 
to  February  of  1963.  I  quote:  "ThiB  is  a 
country  of  religious  toleration;  this  I  ven- 
ture to  say  again  has  been  and  is  a  Christian 
country  to  origin,  history,  tradition,  and  cul- 
tude.  It  was  out  of  Christian  doctrtoe  and 
ethics;  I  thtok  it  can  be  said  that  it  de- 
veloped Its  notion  of  toleration.  No  one  to 
this  country  can  be  required  to  have  any 
particular  form  of  religious  beliefs  and  no 
one  can  suffer  legal  discrimination  becauae 
he  has  or  does  not  have  any  particular  re- 
ligious belief  but  does  the  fact  that  we  hav* 
officially  adopted  toleration  as  our  standard 
mean  that  we  must  give  up  our  history  and 
our  tradition?" 

Joseph  Story  a  member  ot  the  UJB. 
Supreme  Court,  appointed  by  James  Madi- 
son has  this  to  say  in  his  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution"  (which  was  used 
In  our  schools  as  late  as  the  1900's  and  is  stUl 
studied  in  our  law  schools).  "The  flrst 
amendment  was  designed  to  "disestablish 
the  state  church"  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
forcing  citizens  to  pay  taxes  to  support  any 
particular  church  or  sect  as  was  done  to  so 
many  States  at  that  time;  and  to  prohlMt  tha 
National  Government  from  favoring  any  one 
sect  at  any  time.  In  his  own  words  "it  waa 
not  done  to  prostrate  Christianity  but  only 
to  exclude  all  riralry  between  the  Christian 
sects."  Also  these  same  men  who  wrote 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  first  amend- 
ment showed  their  totent  very  clearly  when 
they  tdso  wrote  the  Ordinance  of  1787  which 
states.  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  manktod,  schools  and  the 
means  of  education  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged." Also  the  question  was  asked 
during  that  same  period:  "How  can  the  re- 
ligious liberty  of  a  person  who  has  no  religion 
be  endangered?"  and  "If  God  is  removed 
from  the  classroom  or  the  Government  what 
else  remains  but  atheism?" 

As  late  as  1967,  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
New  York  Supreme*  Court  stated  "The  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
grant  disbelievers  preference  over  Ijelievers. 

This  present  Supreme  Court  evidently  feel 
more  deeply  for  the  disbelievers  than  the  be- 
lievers. 

Daniel  Webster  sums  it  up  so  well:  "If 
we  and  our  posterity  reject  religious  tostruc- 
tion  and  authority,  violate  the  rules  of  etern- 
al Justice,  trifle  with  the  tojunction  of 
morality  and  recklessly  destroy  the  political 
Constitution  which  holds  tu  together;  no 
man  can  tell  how  sudden  a  catastrophe  may 
overwhelm  us  that  shall  bring  all  our  glory 
to  profound  obscurity." 
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Crime  Fifures  Dccliat  Sharply  ta   St. 
Loois  Hoasinc  Projects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    BUSSOITKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1963 

Mrs.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
city  in  the  Nation  has  been  experiencing 
a  shocking  amount  of  crime,  and  almost 
every  neighborhood  of  every  city  has 
been  the  scene  of  serious  crimes.  This 
has  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern to  every  Member  of  Congress  as 
well  as  to  the  general  public,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  develop  a  variety  of 
weapons  with  which  to  combat  both 
juvenile   delinquency   and   adult  crime. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  have  frequently  heard 
public  housing  attacked  as  being  a  breed- 
ing ground  of  crime,  as  if  the  mere  fact 
of  helping  people  from  slum  areas  to 
have  decent  homes  In  which  to  live  auto- 
matically made  criminals  out  of  them. 
Of  course.  I  do  not.  and  cannot,  follow 
that  kind  of  reasoning,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  some  public  housing  projects  have 
had  high  incidences  of  crime. 

In  St.  Louis,  we  set  out  to  And  out  why 
we  were  experiencing  serious  crimes  in 
some  projects,  and  to  do  something  about 
it.  And  I  am  happy  to  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  efforts  so  far  have 
been  extrwnely  encouraging  and  amaz- 
ingly successful. 

When  you  uproot  thousands  of  people, 
as  has  happened  in  all  of  our  cities  as 
a  result  of  urban  renewal  and  new  high- 
way construction  and  other  improve- 
ments, and  when  you  then  create  new 
communities  composed  of  people  with 
diverse  backgrounds,  having  in  common, 
to  begin  with,  only  low  ij;icome  and  the 
common  experience  also  of  having  come 
from  substandard  housing,  and  then 
expect  them  to  live  in  complete  har- 
mony together  as  if  they  had  always 
lived  In  modern,  high-rise  apartment 
buildings — well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  you 
would  be  disregarding  many  of  the  facts 
of  sociology. 

caiMX  »ATK    CUT   IN    HALr   SINCI  JANUAKT    1960 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago.  the  St. 
Louis  Housing  Authority  set  out  to  meet 
and  solve  the  crime  problem  in  three  of 
our  biggest  high-rise  apartment  public 
housing  projects,  Prultt,  Igoe  and 
Vaughn.  Even  though  the  crime  rate  in 
those  three  projects  was  at  that  time 
already  substantially  below  the  clty- 
wlde  average,  and  less  than  half  the 
comparable  rate  in  the  entire  fourth 
police  district,  In  which  the  projects  are 
located,  the  rate  was  still  far  too  high. 
And  so  effective  countermeasures  were 
taken  by  the  local  housing  authority,  In 
cooperation  with  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  and  with  the  support  and 
assistance  of  the  residents  of  the 
projects. 

Since  that  time,  crime  has  been  cut  In 
half  in  the  three  projects,  both  crimes 
against    persons    and    crimes    against 


property.  The  three  projects'  12-month 
rate  of  crimes  per  100,000  persons,  which 
was  26  percent  below  the  city  average  In 
1959.  Is  now  60  percent  lower  than  the 
city  average,  and  is  about  83  percent 
lower  thsui  the  average  for  comparable 
crimes  in  the  fourth  police  district  as 
a  whole.  I  think  this  is  a  great  achieve- 
ment, and  one  for  which  the  housing 
authority,  the  mayor,  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  the  residents  all  deserve 
congratulations. 

POST-DISPATCH     EDITOmiAL     LISTS     STEPS    TAKEN 

These  are  among  the  steps  which  were 
taken  to  meet  the  challenge  of  crime  in 
the  Pruitt,  Igoe  and  Vaughn  apartments, 
as  described  In  an  editorial  earlier  this 
year  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch: 

The  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority  set  up  a 
crime  prevention  program.  Tenant*  in  the 
three  projects  formed  a  parents  association 
with  a  subsidiary  youth  organization. 
Mayor  Tucker  appointed  a  four-man  task 
force  from  the  mayors  citizens  committee 
on  public  bousing  and  social  services  to 
consult  and  advise  with  the  tenanU'  group. 

Cleanup  campaigns  and  annual  festivities 
with  music  and  parades  were  staged  to  fos- 
ter a  sense  of  community  participation  and 
pride.  A  round-the-clock  private  watchman 
service  was  LosUtuted.  The  police  depart- 
ment screened  all  applicants  to  weed  out 
undesirable  characters. 

Every  one  of  these  measures  has  paid  off 
and  together  they  have  paid  off  handsomely. 
The  tenants  at  Prultt.  Igoe  and  Vaughn, 
constituting  a  population  as  large  as  that 
of  a  good-sized  town,  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  what  they  have  done  to  make 
their  community  a  better  place  to  live  In. 

CLOBE-DEMOCRAT    SATS    PROCBAM    PATS  .OFT 

An  article  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, describing  the  results  of  the  3 la- 
year-old  crime  prevention  program  at 
the  housing  projects,  used  the  same 
phrase  in  Its  headline  that  the  Post-Dis- 
patch used  In  the  editorial  I  have  Just 
quoted— the  phrase  that  the  crime  pre- 
vention program  pays  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  my  community  to 
make  public  housing  not  only  a  modern 
place  in  which  to  live  but  a  pleasant 
and  safe  place,  too.  There  Is  no  reason 
In  the  world  why  every  city  cannot  use 
these  same  techniques.  It  Is  not  the 
fatilt  of  public  housing  that  we  have 
crime:  instead,  crime  is  so  widespread  in 
our  cities  that  public  housing  projects 
are  not  immune.  So.  special  steps  must 
be  taken — and  can  be  taken — by  the  lo- 
cal housing  authorities  to  make  the 
projects  what  Congre.ss  wants  them  to 
be.  and  what  the  residents  of  the  proj- 
ects have  a  right  to  expect. 

EEPOBT    BT    COLONEL    LONG 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  former  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Police  Commis- 
sioners, Col.  I.  A.  Long,  as  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  Housing  Authority,  was 
able  to  report  earlier  this  year  that — 

We  have  no  major  crime  problem  In  the 
Prultt.  Igoe.  or  Vaughn  apartments.  In 
which   approximately   15  000  people  live. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  many  com- 
munities of  15,000  people— all  of  them 
from  low-Income  families  and  all  of 
them  with  a  background  of  having  lived 
in  substandard  housing  in  slum  areas 
in  crime-ridden  American  big  cities — 
could  boast  as  good  a  record  in  combating 
crime  as  Colonel  Long's  report  reflects. 


I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  press  release  issued  by  the 
Housing  Authority  earlier  this  year  giv- 
ing Colonel  Long's  report  on  the  crime 
prevention  drive  in  the  three  projects, 
as  follows: 

Figures  compiled  by  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  and  reported  today  by  the  St. 
Louis  Housing  Authority  show  a  steadily  de- 
creasing crime  trend  In  the  Prultt.  Igoe.  and 
Vaughn  apartments.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures, the  crime  rate  In  these  low-rent  hous- 
ing developments  last  year  was  52  percent 
less  than  the  cltywlde  crime  rate  and  81  per- 
cent less  than  the  crime  rate  In  the  fourth 
police  district  in  which  the  three  develop- 
ments, bounded  by  Cass  and  Jefferson  Ave- 
nues, 18th  and  Carr  Streets,  are  located. 

Commenting  on  today's  report.  Col.  I.  A. 
Long,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  Housing 
Authority,  said.  "We  now  have  no  major 
crime  problem  In  the  Prultt.  Igoe  or  Vaughn 
apartments.  In  which  approximately  15.000 
people  live." 

Col.  Long,  former  chairman  of  the  St. 
Louis  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  pointed 
out  that  since  January  1960,  when  the  au- 
thority's present  crime  prevention  program 
was  Initiated,  the  number  of  crimes  occurring 
at  Prultt-Igoe- Vaughn  has  been  cut  In  half. 
In  comparing  crime  rates,  the  authority 
discounted  commercial  crimes  because  the 
developments  have  virtually  no  commercial 
facilities. 

Three  factors  were  cited  by  Col.  Long  as 
being  of  major  Importance  In  reducing  the 
Prultt-Igoe- Vaughn  crime  rate.    They  are: 

1.  The  residents  of  the  Prultt.  Igoe.  and 
Vaughn  apartments,  who  Individually  and 
through  the  efforts  of  their  tenant  councils, 
have  cooperated  with  the  housing  authority, 
the  watchman  service  and  metropolitan  po- 
lice In  reporting  crimes.  Identifying  arrested 
offenders  and  giving  notice  of  suspicious  per- 
sons and  activities  In  the  developments. 

2. 'The  Whelan  Security  ft  Plant  Protec- 
tion Service  which  provides  24-hour,  7- 
day-a-week  protection  in  all  St.  Louis  low- 
rent  housing  developments. 

3.  The  cooperation  of  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  in  providing  Information  re- 
garding arrests  and  convictions,  if  any,  on 
all  members,  aged  17  or  older,  of  any  family 
applying  for  any  of  the  authority's  eight 
low-rent  housing  developments.  An  adverse 
report  can  make  the  family  Ineligible  for  low- 
rent  housing.  The  police  department  re- 
leases the  information  only  with  the  signed 
permi-ssloh  of  each  family  member  being 
checked. 

The  Prultt,  Igoe.  and  Vaughn  developments 
also  recorded  a  significant  reduction  In  the 
rate  of  crimes  against  persons  last  year,  fall- 
ing 15  percent  under  the  cltywlde  rate  In 
that  category,  which  Includes  murder,  rape, 
robbery,  and  aggravated  assault. 

In  crimes  against  persons,  the  Prultt.  Igoe. 
and  Vaughn  developments  had  a  rate  of 
4  8  such  crimes  per  1.000  people  while  the 
cltywlde  rate  was  5.6  per  1.000  people. 

In  total  crimes,  not  including  commercial 
offenses,  the  developments  had  a  rate  of 
11  crimes  per  1.000  people,  while  the  city 
as  a  whole  recorded  a  rate  of  23  per  1,000 
people. 

Col.  Long  stated  that  the  police  depart- 
ment complies  crime  figures  only  for  Prultt. 
Igoe.  and  Vaughn  developments  because  the 
housing  authority  has  never  had  a  signif- 
icant crime  problem  In  developments  lo- 
cated in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Col.  Long  added,  "The  authority  wlllcon- 
tln\je  to  keep  close  acrutlny  on  Its  crime 
prevention  program  and  will  continue  to 
make  periodic  report*  on  Its  progress. 

"J  would  like  to  congratulate  and  thank 
all  parties  concerned  for  so  effectively  re- 
ducing dime  and  creating  truly  safe  homes 
In  the  Prultt,  Igoe,  and  Vaughn  develop- 
ments". Colonel  Long  concluded. 
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ST.   LOUIS    NEWSPAPERS  DISCUSS   CHAHGES 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  the  articles 
referred  to  from  the  Globe -Democrat  and 
the  Post  Dispatch: 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat, 
Mar.  7,  1963  J 

Crime  Drops  in  Public  Housing  Areas 

Figures  complied  by  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  showed  Wednesday  the  crime 
rate  In  the  Prultt.  Igoe  and  Vaughn  public 
housing  areas  last  year  was  52  percent  lees 
than  the  citywide  crime  rate. 

In  crime  against  persons.  Including  mur- 
der, rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault, 
the  three  low-rent  projects  fell  15  percent 
below  the  city  average  for  1062. 

EIGHTT-ONE  PERCENT  LESS 

The  rate  of  total  crimes  In  the  project 
areas,  bounded  by  Caas  and  Jefferson  Ave- 
nues and  18th  and  Carr  Streets,  was  reported 
as  81  percent  less  than  the  overall  rate  to  the 
central  police  district.  In  which  they  are 
located. 

Chairman  I.  A.  Long  of  the  St.  Louis  Hous- 
ing Authority,  in  reporting  ttee  flgnrss,  said, 
"we  now  have  no  major  otIbia  problem  In 
the  Prultt,  Igoe  or  Vaughn  apertmeats,  in 
which  approximately  15,000  people  live." 

Mr.  Long,  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  police  commissioners,  said  the  nuaaber  of 
crimes  occurring  in  the  three  projects  has 
been  cut  In  half  since  the  Authority  Imltlated 
a  crime  prerentlon  program  In  the  area  a  lit- 
tle over  3  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  Authority  began  screen- 
ing all  applicants  to  prevent  imdcMrable  per- 
sons from  moving  Into  the  pubUc  housing 
projects.  The  Whelan  Security  aad  Plant 
Protection  Service  was  hired  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  the  developments  24  hours  dally 
7  days  a  week. 

Mr.  Long  attributed  the  Improreraent  to 
the  police  department,  the  Wbelan  firm,  and 
to  residents  of  the  proJe«ta.  Tlie  r««tit«Tit8 
have  cooperated,  he  aald,  "In  reporting 
crimes.  Identifying  arrested  offeaiUn  and 
giving  notice  of  suspicious  persons  and  activ- 
ities In  the  developments." 

"I  would  like  to  congratulate  and  thank 
nil  parties  concerned  for  so  eCeoMvely  raduc- 
ing  crime  and  creating  truijr  M4e  hoaaas  In 
the  Prultt,  Igoe  and  Vaughn  developments," 
Mr.  Long  said. 


I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poat-Dlspatck.  Mar.  11, 

1963  ] 

Improving  a  Housntc  CoMacuNrrr 

The  continuing  rednctlan  of  the  orlaae  rate 
at  the  Prultt,  Igoe.  and  Vaughn  public  bous- 
ing projects,  which  has  been  cut  In  half  In 
the  past  3  years  and  now  stands  at  83  percent 
less  than  the  rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  Is 
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a  credit  to  all  concerned  in  this  most  worth- 
while effort. 

This  facility  of  18,000-tenant  capacity  in 
the  Jefferson-Cass  area  has  come  a  long  way 
from  the  distressing  situation  of  1960,  when 
unruly  crowds  gathered,  rocks  and  bottles 
were  thrown,  and  policemen  were  manhan- 
dled on  entering  the  area  to  make  investiga- 
tions or  arrests. 

In  the  process  the  reform  has  disproved  the 
1959  circuit  court  grand  Jury's  condemna- 
tion of  the  high-rise  type  of  construction 
used  in  these  projects  as  "particularly  con- 
ducive to  the  commission  of  crimes  against 
the  person." 

Prultt,  Igoe,  and  Vaughn  were  even  then 
the  only  high  rise  public  housing  projects  in 
the  city  where  a  serious  crime  problem 
existed,  and  even  so  the  rate  was  lower  than 
in  the  surrounding  slums. 

Crimes  against  the  person — murder,  rape, 
robbery,  and  assault — have  dropped  there  In 
these  3  years  from  two  and  a  half  times  the 
rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole  to  15  i>ercent  be- 
low the  cltywlde  rate — truly  a  remarkable 
accomplishment. 

The  Improvement  has  come  from  a  combi- 
nation of  efforts.  The  St.  Louis  Housing  Au- 
thority set  up  a  crime  prevention  program. 
Tenants  In  the  three  projects  formed  a  par- 
ents association  with  a  subsidiary  youth  or- 
ganization. Mayor  Tucker  appointed  a  four- 
man  task  force  from  the  mayor's  citizens 
committee  on  public  housing  and  social 
services  to  consult  and  advise  with  the  ten- 
ants' group. 

Cleanup  campaigns  and  annual  festivities 
with  music  and  parades  were  staged  to  foster 
a  sense  of  community  participation  and  pride. 
A  round-the-clock  private  watchman  service 
was  instituted.  The  police  department 
screened  all  applicants  to  weed  out  undesir- 
able characters. 

Every  one  of  these  measures  has  j>ald  att 
and  together  they  have  paid  off  handsomely. 
The  tenants  at  Prultt,  Igoe,  and  Vaughn,  con- 
stituting a  population  as  large  as  that  of  a 
good-sized  town,  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  what  they  have  done  to  make  their 
community  a  better  place  to  live  In. 


OK  Conunanism  Study  in  Schools 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.     RUMSFELD.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like  today  to  call  attention  to 


an  effort  which  is  being  made  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  by  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  Honorable  Ray  Page. 
It  is  a  program  which  I  believe  deserves 
recognition  and  emulation. 

Operating  on  the  premise  that  the 
present  Communist  challenge  can  only 
be  met  by  a  nation  whose  people  have  a 
deep  and  objective  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  ideology,  coupled  with  a 
similar  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
democracy,  Mr.  Page  Is  seeking  to  en- 
courage the  teaching  in  our  secondary 
schools  of  a  sound  curriculum  which  will 
present  both  disciplines  in  a  responsible 
manner. 

DifiQculties  have  arisen  in  such  an  ef- 
fort, the  greatest  being  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently prepared  instructors.  The  well 
known  and  naturally  recognized  Insti- 
tute for  American  Strategy  under  the  di- 
rection of  Clarence  Perry  Oaks,  has  an- 
alyzed past  efforts  in  this  direction. 
The  State  of  Illinois  is  taking  advantage 
of  these  studies  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
the  problems  which  have  been  en- 
countered by  those  States  which  have 
sought  to  incorporate  such  teaching  in 
public  education. 

I  submit  for  the  interest  of  the  Mem- 
bers the  following  article  on  this  subject 
from  Chicago's  American  of  June  30, 
1963: 

OK  Communism  Stxtdt  in  Schools 
(By  Wesley  Hartzell) 

A  major  effort  Is  underway  to  persuade 
Illinois  public  schools  to  Include  some  In- 
struction about  communism  In  their  social 
study  classes. 

The  program  has  been  launched  by  Ray 
Page,  Illinois  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction. Page  said  he  hopes  that  many 
schools  will  start  the  Instruction  next  fall. 
He  added: 

"The  courses,  analyzing  communism  and 
comparing  It  with  our  democratic  form  of 
government,  are  being  drafted  as  one  phase 
of  a  broad  and  much-needed  revision  of  the 
entire  social  studies  program  in  the  State's 
high  schools." 

mant  states  actino 

Page's  office,  with  the  help  of  materials 
supplied  by  the  Institute  for  American 
Strategy  and  '.ts  operating  director,  Clarence 
Perry  Cakes,  has  analyzed  similar  effCMts  be- 
ing made  in  many  States.    Page  s&ld: 

"Some  legislatures  have  passed  laws  re- 
quiring schools  to  Include  Insrtructlon  about 
communism.     Others  are  attempting  to  get  - 
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their   schools    voluntarily    to   Include   such 
courses.     We  favor  the  Utter  route." 

Dr.  James  B.  Holdennan.  social  studies 
consultant  to  Page,  said  a  suggested  currtcu- 
luni  for  the  course  on  communism  will  pos- 
sibly be  ready  by  September  for  use  by  a 
small  number  of  schools  during  the  1963-64 
academic  year. 

AMEaiCAN  tntcKD  rr 

The  Importance  of  educating  children  to 
the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  the  communistic 
system  was  emphasized  last  winter  In  an  ex- 
clusive series  of  articles  In  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can. 

Page  said  his  office  has  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  all  high  schools  In  the  State  asking  U 
they  give  any  Instruction  about  communism, 
and.  If  not.  would  they  like  to  start  a  pilot 
curriculum,  and  would  they  have  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  It.    Said  Page: 

"The  response  to  this  questionnaire  has 
been  unprecedented.  It  seems  that  every 
high  school  in  the  State  wants  such  a  pro- 
gram. Several  schools  in  the  Chicago  area — 
Evanston  and  other  suburban  high  schools — 
have  had  such  Instruction  for  some  time. 
Chicago  schools  have  a  pilot  program  In  the 
works." 

LECISLATUaX    OK'S    IT 

A  State  legislature  resolution,  passed  last 
week,  indorsed  the  program  begun  by  Page's 
office. 

In  addition  to  the  publication  of  a  sug- 
gested ctirrtculum— to  be  drawn  up  by  a  spe- 
cial committee — Page's  office  will  offer  lists 
of  approved  textbooks,  and  try  to  get  collegea 
and  universities  to  offer  training  to  prospec- 
tive teachers  In  instruction  about  commu- 
nism. 

"Many  States."  said  Page,  "have  sent  edu- 
cators to  study  our  plans." 

These  Include  Florida,  which  a  few  years 
ago  passed  a  law  requiring  schools  to  offer 
Instruction  about  conununlsm. 

TTZD  TO  OTHia   STUDIKS 

Unlike  Florida  and  some  other  States. 
Page  says,  the  Instruction  about  communism 
in  Illinois  will  not  be  a  separate  entity.  It 
win  be  an  essenUal  part  of  courses  on  his- 
tory, government,  economics,  and  geography. 
Said  Page: 

"Cocnmunlsm  Is  a  challenge  to  our  way  of 
life.  Youngsters  must  learn  all  they  can 
about  It." 


The  Ne«d  for  More  Accurate 
Uaemploymeat  Statistics 

EXTENSION  OP  RENfARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssousx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  difaculties  faced  in  solving  unem- 
pl03maent  is  obtaining  a  realistic  and 
precise  deflniton  of  the  problem.  For 
some  time  I  have  had  questions  in  my 
mind  about  how  realistic  a  picttire  of 
the  unemployment  problem  Is  given  by 
these  estimates.  Therefore.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  an  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  28  which  dis- 
cusses a  recent  series  of  articles  by 
Samuel  Lubell  on  unemployment  sta- 
tistics. Based  upon  extensive  inter- 
views, the  articles  concluded  that,  "the 
unemployment  statistics  are  no  longer 
a  valid  or  accurate  indicator  of  the 
health  of  the  economy."  Our  employ- 
ment statistics  often  create  quite  mis- 
leading pictures  of  the  himian  hardships 


Involved    and    the    jobless    picture    in 
general. 

In  order  to  be  of  value  as  a  gxiide  to 
px>licy,  the  unemployment  statistics  must 
be  further  developed  and  refined.  In 
the  meantime,  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  limitations  of  our  cur- 
rent statistics  when  making  policies  to 
combat  unemployment.  Under  imani- 
mous  consent  I  include  this  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

A  Problem  in  Need  of  Detinitton 

"The  unemployment  statistics  are  no 
longer  a  valid  or  accurate  Indicator  of  the 
health  of  the  economy  "  That  Is  one  of 
the  conclusions  In  a  series  of  articles  by  poli- 
tical analyst  Samuel  Lubell,  based  on  Inter- 
views with  jobless  workers  In  23  different 
cities. 

The  findings  should  be  of  Interest  to  Wash- 
ington, which  uses  the  official  estimates  as 
a  chief  argument  for  broad  public  programs 
designed  either  to  cope  with  unemployment 
specifically  or  expand  economic  activity 
generally.  For  If.  In  Mr  Lubell's  words,  the 
statistics  themselves  create  quite  misleading 
pictures  of  both  the  extent  of  the  jobless 
problem  and  the  himian  hardship  Involved, 
then  the  proposed  Federal  remedies  are 
bound  to  be  open  to  serious  question. 

Sxirely  there  1b  hardship  enough,  among 
those  who  need  work  ami  can't  find  any,  with- 
out figures  that  tend  to  exaggerate  the  prob- 
lem as  a  whole.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
people  listed  as  jobless  do  not  represent  any 
of  the  personal  hardships  or  economic  mal- 
aise conjured  up  by  the  term  unemployment. 

To  begin  with,  nearly  6  out  of  10  of  those 
Interviewed  expected  to  be  back  working 
soon;  construction  workers,  for  example,  who 
have  finished  one  project  and  are  awaiting 
another.  Then  there  are  retired  people 
looking  for  only  part-time  work,  and  people 
who  choose  to  quit  their  jobs  for  various 
personal  reasons.  Such  people  should  hardly 
be  lumped  together  with  breadwinners  In- 
voluntarily out  of  work. 

And  It  certainly  makes  a  difference  to  a 
family,  and  the  economy,  whether  or  not 
any  member  Is  earning  money;  in  Mr.  Lu- 
beU's  survey,  roughly  40  percent  of  unem- 
ployed married  p>erson8  had  a  husband  or 
wife  working.  Moreover,  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  total  Interviewed  admitted  they  could 
get  jobs  If  they  were  willing  to  take  less 
money. 

The  truth  Is  that  most  American  workers 
enjoy  a  high  degree  of  employment  seciirlty. 
The  bulk  of  real,  chronic,  hard-to-cure  job- 
lessness Is  found,  as  Mr  Lubell  puts  It.  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic life. 

Those  hardest  hit  by  genuine  imemploy- 
ment  are  the  older  workers  who  have  been 
pushed  out  of  the  economy  and  the  younger 
ones,  both  white  and  Negro,  "who  have  never 
been  able  to  scale  the  walls  of  seniority  rights 
and  union  membership."  One  youth  said  he 
would  like  to  be  an  electrician,  "but  you've 
got  to  be  the  first-born  son  of  a  union  mem- 
ber to  get  a  union  card." 

It  might  be  added  that  unions  have  also, 
in  many  fields,  forced  pay  rates  so  high  that 
they  have  literally  forced  people  out  of  work 
or  cloeed  Job  opportunities  that  would  other- 
wise be  open.  These  union  attitudes,  restric- 
tions and  discriminations  do  Indeed  deserve 
to  be  corrected. 

But  you  do  not  correct  them,  or  much  else, 
with  the  typical  Government  remedy.  It 
doesn't  help  the  woxUd-be  young  electrician 
become  an  electrician  for  the  Government  to 
send  him  off  to  the  forest  under  a  conserva- 
tion program  borrowed  from  the  thirties. 
Nor  Is  anything  of  lasting  valtoe  accomplished 
for  other  Individuals  simply  by  having  the 
Federal  Government  hand  out  funds  to  "de- 
pressed arecw."  That  la  a  dole,  but  not  a 
soluUon  to  unemployment. 


Apart  from  the  question  of  union  restric- 
tions, there  Is  much  the  Government  could 
do.  If  It  were  disposed,  to  foster  the  creation 
of  more  job  opjx>rtiinltles. 

A  more  rational  and  less  ptinltlve  system 
of  taxation  based  on  lower  Federal  spend- 
ing; less  bias  against  Investment  and  capital 
formation;  far  fewer  controls  and  restric- 
tions on  all  kinds  of  private  economic  activ- 
ity— these  are  the  plain  paths  to  greater 
economic  activity  and  more  jobs.  In  their 
absence,  grandiose  Government  spending 
programs  may  only,  as  Mr.  Lubell  suggests, 
make  matters  worse. 

Whatever  Is  done.  It  would  seem  essential 
to  begin  with  an  understanding  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  problem.  Yet  this  ele- 
mentary requirement  Is  forfeited  by  the 
Government's  uncritical  analysis  of  estimates 
that  make  no  distinction  between  the 
chronic  and  the  momentarily  unemployed, 
between  those  who  need  work  and  those  who 
don't,  between  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  those  who  aren't. 

At  least  the  Nation  should  not  expect  to 
solve  unemployment  until  It  U  able  to  de- 
vise a  realistic  definition  of  the  problem.  It 
could  do  more  to  help  those  who  really  need 
help  If  It  would  make  the  effort  to  separate 
them  from  the  statistical  chaff. 


No  Place  for  Judicial  Robes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMMIKS 
oar 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  possibility  of  a  nationwide  rail  strike 
and  the  effects  this  might  have  on  our 
economy. 

In  my  humble  opinion  this  country 
can  ill  afford  and  most  certainly  cannot 
tolerate  such  an  eventuality. 

If  the  situation  was  not  so  serious  the 
circimistances  which  have  brought  this 
about  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
President  now  proposes  to  deal  with  this 
weighty  problem  might  take  on  an  aura 
of  comedy. 

To  say  the  least  it  does  point  out  the 
inconsistency  of  what  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
saying  when  he  ran  for  the  oflQce  of  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States  and  what  he 
does  when  problems  call  for  action. 

During  the  campaign  he  unequivocally 
stated  he  was  opposed  to  compulsory 
arbitration,  now  he  not  only  advocates 
the  use  of  an  arbitrator  but  I  question 
whether  or  not  his  suggestion  that  this 
arbitrator  should  come  from  the  judi- 
ciary is  wise. 

I  do  not  question  the  ability  or  integ- 
rity of  Justice  Goldberg  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  the  issue  involved.  I  am 
wondering  if  it  Is  either  wise  or  fair  to 
ask  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
take  on  this  responsibility. 

An  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal bears  out  my  concern  and  states  very 
well  my  thoughts  on  the  matter.  This 
editorial  follows  find  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  thoughts  therein  con- 
tained. 

No  Place  roa  Judicial  Robes 

Whatever  may  be  Involved  In  the  railroad 
dispute,  now  threatening  us  with  a  nation- 
wide strike.  It  is  not  a  dispute  at  law. 
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As  In  many  other  labor  conflicts  there  Is 
no  contract  the  terms  of  which  oould  be  ad- 
judicated In  court.  Nor  do  the  matters  In 
dispute  Involve  legal  questions  which  san  be 
decided  dispassionately  by  studying  the  law 
or  judicial  precedents. 

It  Is.  Instead,  an  economic  aad  political 
dispute  In  the  literal  sense  of  those  terms. 
The  railroad  managements  waat  certain 
things  as  the  price  of  a  contract  with  their 
employees.  The  railroad  mnlons  want  certain 
other  things  as  their  terms  for  agreement. 
This  Is  an  economic  Issue  In  exaoMy  the  same 
way  as  when  you  ask  one  price  to  sell  your 
house  and  a  prospective  buyer  offers  a  differ- 
ent price.  In  this  cose  there  Is  a  political 
Issue,  In  part  because  the  whole  Nation  Is 
involved,  but  also  because  the  forces  being 
arrayed  on  both  sides  to  pressure  the  other 
are  political  forces. 

Therefore,  since  the  two  parties  have  not 
found  economic  grounds  for  an  agreement, 
an  outside  decision  will  have  to  be  political, 
not  judicial.  An  arbitrator  will  have  to  say, 
"I  side  with  this  side  on  that  polr»t,  with 
that  side  on  another  point,"  and  be  arbi- 
trary In  his  decisions.  Then  the  daotelon. 
If  It  Is  to  be  enforced,  will  have  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  political  forces  of  society. 

Given  the  circumstances,  we  can  under- 
stand the  President's  desire  to  have  an  arbi- 
trator and  put  at  his  disposal  the  political 
forces  he  commands  with  his  office.  But  we 
do  not  think  this  Is  any  place  to  put  a  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
who  ought  not  to  wear  a  pollUcal  mantle 
beneath  his  judicial  robes. 


PersoD-to-Person  Peace  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  important  as  any  govern- 
mental action  taken  toward  internation- 
al understanding  are  individual  actions 
taken  by  private  citizens.  Such  actions 
encourage  meaningful  dialog  between 
individuals  of  different  nation  states. 

An  opportunity  to  do  just  this  took 
place  at  the  international  workshop  in 
human  relations  held  recently  at  Doug- 
lass College  in  New  Brunswick,  NJ.  It 
is  the  first  workshop  of  its  kind  to  be 
conducted  in  the  State,  and  it  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  President,  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative report  of  the  program  has 
been  reported  by  Ounter  David  of  the 
Newark  News.  I  ask,  therefore,  for 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  David's 
article  of  June  30,  1963,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

UN.  Workshop — Peeson-to-Person  Pcacs 

Peoject 

(By  Gimter  David) 

"Americans  are  very  materialistic"* 

"Foreigners  are  very  nationalistic.'* 

"Americans  are  Ignorant  about  other  coun- 
tries." 

"Foreigners  know  Americans  only  througb 
movies." 


These  points  and  counterpoints  of  view 
are  expressed  often  by  Americans  visiting 
other  countries  and  by  visitors  to  this  coun- 
try Xrom  abroad.  They  have  had  all  too 
few  chances  for  facing  each  other  and  seek- 
ing understanding. 

An  unusual  opp>ortunlty  to  do  so  Is  being 
presented  to  60  men  and  women  at  the  In- 
ternational workshop  In  human  relations, 
today  through  next  Saturday  at  Douglass 
College.  It  Is  the  first  workshop  of  Its  kind 
to  be  conducted  In  the  State  and  Is  named 
In  honor  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Among  the  countries  represented  are  the 
United  States,  India,  Nationalist  China, 
South  Korea,  Japan,  Iran,  Nigeria,  and  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Poland. 

Representatives,  all  over  21,  come  from 
various  walks  of  life.  Some  are  students, 
others  are  researchers  and  business  persons. 
Among  the  Americans  are  a  sociologist,  a 
building  contractor,  a  real  estate  agent,  an 
Insurance  comi>emy  employee,  a  junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce  representative,  and  a  house- 
wife, as  well  as  some  students. 

For  the  next  5  days  they  will  hear  lectures 
on  such  subjects  as  prejudice,  misunder- 
standing, misconception.  More  Important, 
perhaps,  will  be  the  discussion  groups,  In 
which.  It  Is  hoped.  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  black  and  white,  will  drop  their  guard 
and  speak  what  Is  really  In  their  hearts. 

A  free  exchange  of  Ideas,  experiences  and 
cultural  expressions  la  the  main  purpose  of 
this  workshop.  It  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  Newark  chapter;  the  New  Jersey 
Region  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews:  and  Rutgers  University, 
which  has  placed  Woodbury  Dormitory  on 
the  Douglass  campus  at  the  disposal  of  the 
workshop. 

Says  Mrs.  Sylvia  Josephson,  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  workshop  and  its  originator: 
"The  world  Is  getting  so  small  that  the  only 
hop>e  for  peace  is  by  people  getting  to  know 
each  other." 

Adds  Balblr  S.  Brar,  of  India,  a  graduate 
student  In  dairy  science  at  Rutgers:  "It  Is  in 
the  good  Interests  of  our  two  countries  that 
better  understanding  be  brought  about." 

Dean  C.  WlUard  Heckel.  of  Rutgers  Law 
School,  chairman  of  the  workshop,  and  Dr. 
Harold  Lett  and  Roy  McCorkel,  codlrectors, 
readily  concede  that  the  problems  that 
plague  this  globe  will  not  be  solved  by  60 
persons  of  various  nationalities  getting  to- 
gether. But  they  consider  this  person-to- 
person  method  a  step  In  the  right  direction, 
rather  than  leaving  the  future  of  mankind 
entirely  to  governments. 

In  this,  the  organizers  of  the  workshop  are 
backed  by  labor,  business  and  civic  groups 
which  are  financing  its  $6,000  budget.  All 
hope  that  It  will  become  an  annual  event. 

On  a  recent  sunny  morning,  Mr.  Brar  was 
describing,  humorously  and  without  rancor, 
the  Ignorance  of  Americans  concerning  his 
coimtry.  In  the  turban  and  beard  of  his 
Sikh  religion,  he  presented  a  striking  picture 
as  he  stood  In  front  of  the  modern  brick 
and   glass  structure  of  Woodbury  Hall. 

"Some  people  ask  me  do  we  have  houses 
In  India  and  do  children  go  to  school,"  he 
said  with  a  smile.  "And  next  to  women 
wearing  saris,  someone  like  myself  with  a 
turban  Is  always  an  object  of  curiosity." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Brar  admits  that 
his  knowledge  of  America,  prior  to  his  arrival 
here  last  year,  was  influenced  through 
movies.  "I  expected  to  And  Hollywood  luxury 
everywhere,"  he  says. 

To  this,  Dr.  Lett  adds:  "The  amount  of 
misconception  abroad  about  our  country  Is 
amazing.  I've  been  asked  whether  our  sky- 
scrapers have  been  built  with  slave  labor." 

And  on  the  stepts  of  the  United  Nations, 
where  she  is  a  guide.  Mlas  Margaret  Linn, 
bom  and  raised  in  China  but  a  resident  of 
South  Korea  before  coming  here,  said  sadly: 


"Korea  is  known  only  as  a  poor  and  dirty 
country  because  your  people  came  to  know 
it  only  during  war.  Nothing  is  known  about 
the  wonderful  culture  of  Korea." 

Miss  Linn  and  a  fellow  guide  and  friend. 
Miss  Kyo  Klkuoka.  of  Japan,  are  living  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  brotherhood  tran- 
scending manmade  boundaries,  which  the 
International  Workshop  is  aiming  for. 

Asked  If  traditional  enmity  between  China 
and  Japan  ever  formed  a  barrier  to  their 
friendship.  Miss  Linn  turned  to  Mlas  Kl- 
kuoka and  said:  "I  couldn't  care  less  about 
It.     Do  you?" 

"I  don't  care  at  all  either,"  Miss  KUuoka 
said  laughingly. 

At  Manhattan's  International  House  on 
Riverside  Drive,  which  serves  as  a  home  away 
from  home  for  students  from  all  over  the 
world,  Patrick  Urlese  of  Nigeria,  a  student  at 
the  Columbia  University  School  of  Journal- 
ism, had  a  different  complaint. 

"As  an  African,  I  have  been  Invited  to 
many  homes  of  Americans  but  never  to 
homes  of  American  Negroee.  I  have  rxled 
every  way  of  securing  such  an  invitation  but 
I  have  failed." 

The  relationship  between  the  American 
Negro  and  his  African  brethren  will  surely 
be  explored  at  the  workshop.  Dr.  Lett  ex- 
plains It  this  way:  "The  African  Negro, 
newly  emerging  on  the  scene,  looks  down 
upon  the  American  Negro  and  accuses  him 
of  not  fighting  hard  enough  for  his  rights. 
•The  American  Negro,  in  turn,  has  not  quite 
formulated  his  attitude  toward  the  new 
African,  and  somehow  doesn't  trust  him." 

On  the  other  hand,  Malcolm  Ellington,  a 
psychologist  with  the  Newark  Housing  Au- 
thority, says  of  foreign  nationals:  "They  are 
very  conscious  of  racial  problems  we  have  In 
this  country  but  at  the  same  time  tend  to 
gloss  over  their  own.  like  the  Indian  I  met 
who  tried  to  minimize  the  situation  between 
the  Hindus  and  Moslems  In  his  country.  At 
the  same  time,  we  Americans  might  tend  to 
be  somewhat  oversensitive  about  our  prob- 
lems and  how  others  react  to  them." 

And  from  Hisao  Sasaki  of  Japan,  a  Full- 
bright  scholar  studying  television  program- 
ing at  New  York  University,  came  this  ob- 
servation: "I  see  so  many  old  people,  their 
faces  blank,  sitting  on  benches.  I  wtmder 
what  kind  of  family  relations  there  are  In 
this  country." 

In  addition  to  exchanging  ideas  at  dis- 
cussions following  lectures,  participants  in 
the  workshop  will  get  to  know  each  other 
through  special  evening  programs  of  song, 
dance  and  games. 

"TTiere  is  nothing  like  music  and  danc- 
ing to  beak  down  barriers  between  people," 
says  Mrs.  Ruth  Lotz  of  Princeton,  In  charge 
of  special  programs.  "Singing  in  the  eve- 
ning, standing  around  a  piano,  or  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar,  that's  the 
time  of  sharing  songs  our  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers have  sung.  Singing  la  an  exfH-esslon 
of  how  and  what  we  feel. 

"Interestingly,  almost  Identical  plots  and 
twists  can  be  found  In  folk  songs  of  many 
different  countries. 

"And  dance.  Why,  people  who  would  never 
have  thought  of  doing  more  than  nodding 
to  each  other  find  themselves  holding  hands 
and  trying  to  figure  out  together  which  foot 
should  be  put  forward. 

"Games.  It's  amazing  how  adults  love  to 
play  games  of  their  childhood,  before  the 
world  had  come  upon  them  and  separated 
them  from  each  other." 

The  workshop  1b  a  dream  come  true  for 
Mrs.  Josephson,  founder  and  past  president 
of  the  Newark  AAUN.  She  first  conceived 
the  Idea  several  years  ago,  as  a  veteran 
participant  In  human  relations  workshops 
conducted  annually  at  Rutgers  on  a  local 
level. 

She  enlisted  the  aid  of  Dean  Heckel,  also 
a  former  president  of  the  Newark  AAUN,  and 
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Dr  Lett,  director  of  the  Rutgers  workshop, 
They,  together  with  Mrs.  Belle  Rosenberg 
of  Newark,  launched  their  program  early  thla 
year,  after  receiving  the  bleMlng  of  the 
naUonal  AAUN  and  UNESCO.  Other  officer, 
of  the  workshop  are  S.  Guernsey  Jones, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  National  New- 
ark A  Essex  Bank,  who  Is  treasurer,  and 
Mrs.  Isabel  Pearlman  of  Maplewood.  execu- 
ttvc  sccrct&ry. 

Mr  McCorkle.  co-director.  Is  associated 
with    the    American    Prlenda    Service    Com- 

Among  participants  In  the  workshop  will 
be  two  graduate  hortlcultxxre  studenU  at 
Rutgers  who  come  from  Poland.  They  ue 
Marian  Kepka  and  Richard  Szafranek.  who 
have   been   In  this  country  for  nearly   two 

^*Both  have  been  guesU  In  numerous  Ameri- 
can homes,  and  the  report  they  will  take 
home  about  America  will  be  that  lU  people 
are    Intent    on    business    and    comfortable 

livlnff 

"But  there  la  also  something  else  Im- 
portant." say.  Mr  Szafranek.  "I  haje 
learned  that  your  people  are  very  much  like 
our  people      They  all  want  peace  " 


Stfnificaiice    of    Independeoce    Day    to 
South     Carolinian*— Pap«r    by    Prol.^ 
Robert  D.  Baft 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOTTTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THB  SKNATK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Robert  D.  Bass,  of  the  department  of 

English  of  Limestone  College,  in  Gaffney. 
S.C..  has  prepared  a  most  interesting  and 
well  documented  paper  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Independence  Day  to  South 
Carolinians. 

This  historic  document  explains  in  de- 
tail what  the  first  Fourth  of  July  meant 
to  our  forefathers  In  South  Carolina,  who 
at  the  time  were  celebrating  one  of  the 
major  victories  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. July  4  is  truly  a  glorious  occasion 
for  all  Americans.  However,  upon 
studying  the  history  of  this  event  It  be- 
comes evident  that  South  Carolinians 
won  their  freedom  to  observe  it  with 
blood  and  tears.  As  Professor  Bass  says 
in  his  paper,  "and  for  Independence  none 
gave  more  freely  of  these  than  did  South 
Carolinians." 

Mr.  Bass  Is  a  well-known,  outstanding 
author,  having  written  "The  Green 
Dragon,"  "Swamp  Fox,"  and  "Game- 
cock." May  his  study  of  this  phase  of 
our  State  history  be  a  constant  reminder 
to  those  who  take  for  granted  our  Inde- 
pendence and  liberty  and  who  so  often 
are  oblivious  to  the  sacrifices  of  their 
forebears. 

This  paper  is  a  worthy  salute  to  the 
bravery  and  courage  of  South  Carolinians 
who  gave  their  lives  for  our  independ- 
ence, and  it  should  be  read  by  aX\.  Mr. 
Piesldent.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concessional  Record, 
together  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


South  Caholima's  First  Foo.th  of  July 
(By  Robert  D.  Bass.  Department  ot  Bngllah, 
Limestone  College) 
Independence  Day  has  special  significance 
for  South  Carolinians. 

On  July  4.  1778.  Congress  declared  the 
Thirteen  States  Independent  of  British  rule. 
On  that  first  glorious  Fourth  our  Carolina 
forefathers  were  celebrating  one  of  the  major 
victories  of  the  American  RevoluUon. 

Their  victory  ended  a  long-awaited  action. 
After  the  opening  skirmish  at  Lexington,  the 
Revolution  had  dragged  along  for  more  than 
a  year.  Meanwhile  British  ministers  had 
settled  on  a  policy  of  winning  back  the 
southern  colonies.  Because  of  ties  In  blood, 
culture,  and  economy,  they  had  decided  to 
make  the  first  attempt  upon  South  Carolina. 
These  British  policymakers  had  decided  to 
begin  their  drive  with  b<ith  conciliation  and 
gunfire.  While  their  dlplomaU  talked,  their 
military  strategists  mounted  a  two-pronged 
offensive.  One  prong  was  to  consist  In  an 
amphibious  descent  upon  Charleston.  The 
other  was  to  consist  In  an  Indian  attack  on 
the  frontiersmen  along  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

In  preparation  for  the  movement  against 
Charleston,  during  the  autumn  of  1775  Lord 
Cornwallls.  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, assembled  a  powerful  expedlUonary 
force  in  the  porta  of  southern  England. 
After  he  had  his  troops  embarked,  the  trans- 
ports sailed  for  a  rendezvous  at  Cork.  Ire- 
land. There  Cornwallls  met  Commodore  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  commander  of  a  squadron  of 
warships  assigned  to  escort  the  troopships. 
On  February  12.  1776.  Cornwallls  aAd  Parker 
went  aboard  the  flagship  Bristol,  and  the 
armada  hoUted  sail  for  America. 

And  among  the  Junior  officers  on  the  ex- 
pedlUon  was  Banastre  Tarleton.  fresh  from 
Oxford  and  the  study  of  Uw  In  the  Middle 
Temple  and  now  a  cornet  "absent  by  King's 
leave"  from  the  First  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Ouards. 

In  early  May.  escorts  and  transports 
dropped  anchor  In  Cape  Fear  River.  Here 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  second  In  the  British 
command  In  America.  Joined  the  expedition. 
After  refreshing  hU  troops.  Sir  Henry  reem- 
barked  them  and  turned  the  armada  south- 
ward. On  June  4  the  fleet  appeared  off  the 
harbor  bar  at  Charleston. 

Meanwhile  British  strategists  had  been  pre- 
paring the  second  prong  of  their  attack. 
While  Cornwallls  had  been  collecting  troops. 
John  Stuart.  British  Indian  agent  In  the 
South,  had  been  stirring  up  the  Indians. 
Under  his  incitement  the  Cherokee  war  chiefs 
had  spent  the  winter  and  spring  preparing 
and  deploying  their  warriors  along  the  war- 
paths In  the  Blue  Ridge 

Upon  learning  that  the  British  fleet  had 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  the  Cher- 
okees  raised  the  war-whoop  from  Georgia 
to  Virginia.  Murdering,  plundering,  and 
burning,  they  struck  the  frontier  In  upper 
South  Carolina.  Colonel  Andrew  Williamson 
•ailed  out  the  mlUtla  In  96th  District. 
Among  those  responding  was  Capt.  Andrew 
Pickens,  a  fearless  Indian  fighter  from  the 
settlement  on  Long  Canes  Creek. 

During  these  months  South  Carolinians 
had  exerted  themselves  in  preparing  to  de- 
fend their  State.  Governor  John  RuUedge 
had  concentrated  the  regular  troops  In  and 
around  Charleston.  At  his  direction  Colonel 
William  Moultrie  had  built  a  small  fort  of 
palmetto  logs  and  sand  on  the  southern  end 
of  Sullivan's  Island.  Its  bristling  cannon 
guarding  the  channel  leading  Into  Charles- 
ton Bay. 

Moultrie  garrisoned  his  fort  with  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  the 
approach  of  the  British  vessels.  Rutledge  sent 
Moultrie  a  reinforcement  of  troops  of  the 
Continental  Line.  And  he  placed  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  In  the  hands  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Charles  Lee.  second  In  command  to  Gen. 
George  Washington. 


Moultrie  put  Francis  Marlon,  a  little  Hu- 
guenot from  lower  Santee  and  major  of  the 
Second  Regiment.  In  command  of  one  wing  of 
the  palmetto  fort.  And  Just  behind  the 
fort,  with  orders  to  repel  any  landing  of 
British  troops  on  Sullivan's,  General  Lee 
placed  a  regiment  of  riflemen  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Sumter. 

These  defenders  did  not  have  to  wait  long 
As  soon  as  Sir  Henry  learned  that  his  In- 
dian allies  had  pinned  down  the  back-coun- 
try mllltla.  he  opened  his  campaign  for  the 
Southern  Colonies.  He  ordered  Sir  Peter  to 
force  a  passage  Into  Charleston  Bay. 

On  June  28.  1776.  Sir  Peter  sent  his  war- 
ship. Into  action.  At  about  11  o'clock  the 
Thunder  began  lobbing  shells  Into  the  pal- 
metto log  fort  guarding  the  channel.  Soon 
the  Bristol,  the  Experiment,  and  the  Soleby 
Joined  In  the  cannonading.  Moving  up  to 
within  400  yards  of  the  fort,  the  Active  be- 
gan pouring  in  solid  shot.  But  the  metal 
sank  harmlessly  Into  the  spongey  palmetto 
logs. 

Slowly,  deliberately,  the  Carolinians  an- 
swered with  their  cannon.  Paced  by  Major 
Marlon,  their  gunners  wrought  havoc  In  the 
ships,  killing  some  200  hundred  sailors.  In- 
cluding two  captains.  They  even  wounded 
Commodore  Parker  and  Lord  Cornwallls. 

During  the  hottest  of  the  fighting  a  ball  cut 
away  the  staff  of  the  Second  Regiment's  blue 
flag  with  a  silver  crescent.  "Colonel,  don't 
let  us  fight  without  our  flag."  cried  Sergeant 
William  Jasper,  springing  over  the  rampart  to 
recover  the  bunting.  Tying  the  flag  to  a 
sponge  staff,  he  hoisted  It  again  over  the 
palmetto  fort. 

All  afternoon  Sir  Peter  continued  to  fight. 
Unable  to  silence  the  fort  and  unwilling  to 
leave  It  behind  to  attack  his  troopships, 
he  ordered  the  frigates  Acteon.  Sphynx,  and 
Syren  to  move  forward,  round  Sullivan's, 
and  enfilade  the  Americans  from  the  rear. 
But  under  the  strain  of  battle  the  pilots 
missed  the  channel  and  grounded  the  vewels. 
By  sunset  the  British  capUlns  began  ad- 
mitting defeat.  SllenUy  they  slipped  their 
cables  and  stood  away  toward  Five  Fathom 
Hole.  Tradition  says  that  the  last  shot  at 
the  retreating  enemy  was  fired  by  Major 
Francis  Marlon. 

Sir  Henry  failed  to  renew  the  battle.  A  few 
days  later  he  ordered  his  armada  to  sail  for 
New  York.  From  their  sorry  little  fort  the 
Carolinians  had  defeated  and  driven  off  a 
powerful  fleet  of  battleships.  They  had 
ruined  Sir  Henry's  campaign.  And  as  a  re- 
sult the  British  had  to  change  their  entire 
strategy  for  winning  back  the  colonies 

Carolinians  were  Jubilant.  One  June  30. 
Colonel  Moultrie  paraded  his  victorious 
troops  before  General  Lee.  On  the  after- 
noon of  July  4.  he  held  another  in  honor  of 
Governor  Rutledge. 

As  Rutledge  passed  Sergeant  Jasper,  he 
presented  his  own  sword  to  the  sergeant  for 
hU  heroism  and  gallantry  In  rescuing  the 
flag  of  the  Second  Regiment. 

Thus  our  first  Fourth  of  July  was  glorious. 
It  was  also  symbolic.  The  battle  for  Fort 
Moultrie  had  been  a  miniature  forecast  of 
the   course   of    the   Revolution. 

Here  were  first  Joined  In  battle  the  men 
whose  deeds  would  change  the  destiny  of  a 
continent.  On  the  British  side  were  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.  Lord  Cornwallls.  and  Banastre 
Tarleton.  On  the  American  were  Rutledge. 
Sumter,  and  Marlon,  with  Pickens  on  the 
frontier.  Outnumbered,  outgunned,  and 
outmaneuvered,  the  patriots  had  fought  on 
to  victory. 

Fnve  years  later  the  partisans  Marlon, 
Sumter,  and  Pickens  would  fight  on  to  final 
victory.  By  their  exploits  they  would  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Tarleton  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallls  at  Yorktown. 

For  Carolinians  these  were  to  be  tragic 
years.    To  the  devastation  of  war  was  added 
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the  fratricidal  horror  of  civil  war.  Even  In 
victory   there   would   be   heartbreak. 

A  brother  of  Andrew  Pickens  was  burned 
to  death  by  Indians.  Gabriel,  favorite 
nephew  of  Francis  Marlon,  was  murdered  by 
Tories.  And  to  his  grave  Thomas  Sumter 
bore  scars  left  by  seven  bullet  wounds. 

Sergeant  William  Jasper,  decorated  for 
bravery  on  our  first  Fourth,  was  killed  In  the 
battle  for  Savannah.  At  the  moment  a 
sharpshooter  struck  him  down  as  he  was 
charging  toward  Spring  Hill  Redoubt  proudly 
waving  the  blue  fiag  with  a  silver  crescent. 

The  Fourth  of  July  Is  glorious.  Our  free- 
dom to  observe  It  was  won  with  blood  and 
tears.  And  for  Independence  none  gave 
more  freely  of  these  than  did  South  Caro- 
linians. 


People  Want  Sweepstakes  To  Ease  Tax 
Borden 


the  tax  burden,  but  If  the  State  would  get 
the  money  then  the  tax  burden  would  be 
eased.  Congressman'  Fino  pointed  out  that 
permitting  revenue  from  the  racetiack  at  the 
racetrack  Is  legal  and  OK.  It  doesn't  make 
sense  to  thinking  people.  Mr.  Pino  esti- 
mated that  the  State  of  New  York  wovdd  get 
a  net  profit  of  $500  million.  Are  the 
American  people  getting  so  stupid  not  to  see 
that,  w^e  permit  gambling  at  the  racetrack, 
that  the  winnings  are  untapped  money  and 
the  beneficiaries  are  the  racketeers?  Are  we 
protecting  tax  evaders  by  permitting  gam- 
bling for  dishonest  citizens  and  not  permit 
It  for  honorable  citizens? 

Let's  wake  up  and  get  behind  Congressman 
Paul  Fino  so  that  we  can  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  labor  by  getting  scMnethlng  from  our 
work  by  easing  the  excessive  tax  abuse  that 
has  become  Intolerable. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1965 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  this  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July 
1963  issue  of  the  Murray  Hill  News,  a 
nonpolitical,  nonsectarian  monthly  news- 
paper published  in  New  York  City. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
take  time  out  to  read  this  editorial  en- 
dorsement of  my  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional lottery  In  the  United  States: 
People  Want  Sweepstakes  To  Ease  Tax 
Burden 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  this  news- 
paper can  state  flatly  that  the  people  of  New 
York  are  in  favor  of  a  sweepstakes  bill  or 
national  lottery  In  the  United  States.  This 
Is  based  on  conversations  with  people 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  sweepstakes  bill  Is  opposed  by  a  small 
minority  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  Immoral. 
Since  we  seem  to  be  drifting  toward  lib- 
eralization In  many  ways,  even  In  forbidding 
prayers  In  schools,  then  what«  would  be  so 
immoral  about  having  the  Government  or 
the  State  take  over  Income,  through  lottery, 
that  they  always  claim  they  need?  People 
who  want  to  buy  lottery  tickets  would  buy 
them.  No  one  Is  compelled  to  buy  them  or 
gamble  If  he  doesn't  want  to.  But  those 
who  do  should  be  permitted,  under  proper 
supervision,  to  do  so. 

You  have  only  to  look  at  Nevada  to  see 
what  a  prosperous  State  It  Is— all  because 
people  follow  their  natural  inclinations  to- 
ward gambling. 

Our  people  are  unorganized  but  they  have 
a  good  leader  to  sponsor  a  bill.  This  volun- 
tary taxation  is  certainly  preferred  to  in- 
voluntary taxation,  such  as  the  sales  tax. 
tax  on  food,  on  clothes,  tax  on  cigarettes,  tax 
on  telephone  calls,  tax  on  gasoline,  taxes  of 
any  kind. 

Let  people  who  want  to  gamble,  gamble. 
Whether  or  not  permitted  to  do  so,  people 
who  want  to  gamble  will  find  a  way. 

Representative  from  the  Bronx,  Hon.  Paul 
A.  Pino,  has  been  sponsoring  the  legislation* 
to  relieve  people  from  tax  hardships.  The 
people  should  get  solidly  behind  him.  It 
certainly  Is  hypocrisy  to  permit  bingo  games 
for  churches  and  other  organizations  and 
blind  out  eyes  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
gambling — but  what  Is  the  Justification  to 
discriminate  against  people  who  want  to  play' 
bingo — but  not  in  a  chtirch.  If  the  church 
makes  the  money  for  Itself  it  doesn't  ease 


Human  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  impressed  with  resolutions  passed 
by  the  recent  Annual  Conference  of  the 
members  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania 
region  of  Hadassah.  These  resolutions, 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  Honesdale -Haw- 
ley  Chapter  of  Hadassah.  deal  with  the 
dangerous  situation  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  with  the  problem  of  human  rights. 
As  both  questions  are  of  vital  concern  to 
us  all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    on    Current    Developments 
IN    the   MmoLE    East 

The  members  of  the  eastern  Pennsylvania 
region  of  Hadassah,  the  Wcanen's  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  meeting  at  their  an- 
nual conference,  have  been  following  with 
keen  anxiety  current  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  which  threatens  the  stability  of 
the  area,  threaten  Israel's  survival,  and 
threaten  peace  Itself. 

We  call  attention  to  these  factors: 

1.  The  avowed  and  formally  declared  In- 
tention of  Arab  leaders  now  federating  In 
military  alliance  to  destroy  Israel. 

2.  The  continued  supply  of  bombers, 
fighters,  submarines,  tanks,  torpedo  boats, 
and  missiles  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Arab 
states. 

3.  The  assistance  being  given  to  the  Unit- 
ed Arab  Republic  by  German  scientists  In 
the  production  of  ground-to-ground  missiles. 

4.  The  unconditional  economic  assistance 
given  by  Western  governments  to  Arab 
states,  despite  their  war  preparations  and 
their  refusal  to  meet  Israel  in  direct  peace 
negotiations. 

We  therefore  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  to  take 
measures  toward — 

1.  A  firm  security  guarantee  by  the  United 
States  committing  our  Government  to  move 
swiftly  to  deter  and  prevent  any  aggression. 

2.  The  grant  of  arms  to  Israel  to  Insure 
an  arms  balance  and  to  enable  Israel  to  de- 
fend herself  and  deter  attack.  This  is  im- 
perative until  such  time  as  the  Arab  States 
halt  their  arms  acquisitions. 

3.  A   firm  policy,  clearly  announced  and 


vigorotisly  pursued  for  an  Arab-Israel  peace.. 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  essential 
for  the  security  of,  Israel  to  assure  that  Israel 
will  get  the  help  it  needs  In  the  event  that 
efforts  to  maintain  the  delicate  military  bal- 
ance in  the  Middle  East  are  unsuccessful. 
We  lu-ge  our  Government  to  exercise  moral 
leadership  In  the  attainment  of  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace. 


Resolution  on  Human  Rights 
The  15,000  members  of  the  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania region  of  Hadassah  express  their 
apprehension  and  concern  over  the  recent 
evidences  of  failure  to  respect  and  observe 
those  hurnan  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
dom for  all.  without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  or  creed,  that  are  guaranteed  In 
the    Constitution   of   the   United   States. 

The  delegates  at  the  conference  of  the 
eastern  Pennslvania  region  of  Hadassah 
urge  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  exert  its  prestige  and  influence  to  assure 
the  acceptance  by  all  its  citizens  of  those 
principles  of  Justice,  equality,  and  freedom 
subscribed  to  by  the  American  people. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Honesdale -Haw - 
ley  chapter,  must  add  that  we  hope  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  this  week 
to  show  that  it  stands  for  human  rights, 
will  adopt  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
President.  We  would  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  take  the  long-term 
view — the  only  one  that  can  preserve  do- 
mestic harmony,  as  well  as  continued  Inter- 
national respect. 


Weak-Kneed  Policy  Endangers  U.S. 
Position  in  Canal  Zone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa..  Record  has  reprinted  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  from  Pan  American 
Headlines,  published  by  the  Committee 
on  Pan  American  Policy,  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  reassert  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

The  editorial  refers  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  105.  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Cannon,  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  will  not  sur- 
render its  sovereignty  or  control  over  the 
Canal  Zone  or  the  Panama  Canal.  A 
concurrent  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
101 — expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  variation  iii-the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  re- 
lating to  the  sovereignty  question  shall 
be  made  only  pursuant  to  treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  ought  to  make 
its  position  known  on  this  vital  issue,  for 
there  are  forces  at  work  which  would 
further  erode  our  position  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Unless  the  United  States  stands 
firm,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  either 
international  or  Panamanian  control  of 
the  Canal. 

Following  is  the  editorial  from  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record: 
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AmooCAN   Position   Being   Ekookd:    Panama 
Canal  FxrrxmM  la  Endancxmb  as  Weak  VS. 
XjiAorxsHtF  An>«   Panama  Nationalists 
If  Congress  adjourns  without  passing  the 
Cannon    resolution,    reasserting    US.    sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  we  may  look  for 
further  dangerous  erosion'  of  the  American 
position  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  line  with  Ita  general  weak-kneed  policy 
In  Latin  America,  the  State  Department  Is 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  willingness 
to  make  further  surrenders  on  the  sover- 
eignty issue.  The  goal  of  the  Panama  poU- 
Uclai^  Is  plain.  It  was  voiced  by  OUberto 
Arias,  until  recently  Secretary  of  Finance  In 
President  Chlarl's  cabinet: 

"In  the  future,  with  God's  help,  we  will 
achieve  our  objective:  that  the  Panama 
Ctuial  be  the  property  of  Panamanians,  under 
full  and  absolute  Jurisdiction  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  maintained  by  Panamanians, 
operated  by  Panamanians,  sanitated  by  Pan- 
amanians, and  protected  by  Panamanians." 
Since  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  with 
Great  Britain  of  1903.  which  gave  Panama 
Its  Independence  from  Colombia,  gave  the 
United  States  "perpetual"  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  Juridical  basis  for  Mr. 
Arias'  demand  Is  puzzling. 

IS    MOTTNTING 


In  the  face  of  the  mounting  crisis,  the 
United  States  flnds  Itself  with  its  weakest 
representation  in  Panama  In  years.  The 
Kennedy- appointed  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  Robert  J.  Fleming.  Jr.,  Is  proving  him- 
self a  pitifully  weak  reed  when  events  call 
for  h'T"  to  take  a  strong  stand  against  the 
e«actlons  of  Republic  of  Panama  offlclals. 
In  a  recent  speech  before  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers  In  Panama.  Fleming 
championed  "the  social  revolution  of  today" 
and  called  for  the  slaughter  of  the  "sacred 
cows  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries." 
He  scoffed  at  "conservatism"  and  "silly  re- 
sistance to  change." 

When  Fleming  weakly  yielded  to  Republic 
of  Panama  politicians  and  displayed  the 
Panama  flag  In  the  Zone  on  a  par  with  the 
UJ3.  flag.  Gerald  Doyle,  chief  architect  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Co.,  filed  a  suit  against 
Fleming  and  Secretary  of  the  Army  Vance 
to  halt  the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the 
Zone  which,  he  claimed,  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  law. 

Doyle,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  seems  to 
have  the  moral  support  In  his  action  of  most 
of  the  3.793  American  citizens  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Canal  Co.  and  the  Canal  Gov- 
ernment. 

VOTE    ON    FLAG    DISREGABDEO 

However,  the  pliant  State  Department  pol- 
icy on  the  sovereignty  issue  antedates  Ken- 
nedy. In  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
when  the  situation  began  to  get  ugly  in  Pan- 
ama, the  State  Department  took  an  equivo- 
cal stand  on  ths  Panama  flag  issue.  To 
forestall  a  retreat,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  FebBuary  2.  1960,  adopted  a  reso- 
lutlcxi,  by  Ihe  overwhelming  margin  of  380 
to  12,  tirglng  that  the  Panama  flag  should 
not  be  flown  In  Canal  Zone.  Disregarding 
this  vote,  the  State  Department  waited  un- 
til Congress  adjourned  on  September  17, 
1960.  An  Executive  order  was  then  Issued, 
and  was  proclaimed  in  Panama  by  XJ3. 
Ambassador  Joseph  S.  Parland,  directing  that 
the  Panama  flag  be  flown  dally  In  the  Zone 
with  the  stars  and  stripes. 

This  exhibition  of  American  weakness.  In 
the  face  of  the  demands  of  irresponsible  Pan- 
ama City  mobs,  has  led  to  a  sharp  decline  In 
American  prestige.  It  was  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  Panama  Nationalist  demagogues  to 
make  further  unjustified  demands. 

Providing  a  gloomy  background  to  the  sit- 
uation Is  the  frank  acceptance,  by  Impor- 
tant flgxires  In  the  Kennedy  administration 
of  the  thesis  that  international  control  of 
the  Canal  is  Inevitable. 

UJi.  Ambassador  Adial  B.  Stevenson,  on 


a  1961  visit  to  Panama,  declared  that  "the 
lexical  future  of  the  Canal  may  be  some  form 
of  Intemattonallzatlon." 

DAW  IXOOO  a  DETOIMINCD 

That  influential  State  Department  people 
would  not  be  adverse  to  such  a  surrender  Is 
seen  In  the  visit  to  Panama  In  January  of 
Abdel  Hamld  Abubakr.  SecreUry  General  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Authority.  Mr.  Abubakr.  who 
carried  out  the  nationalization  of  the  Suez 
Canal  for  Nasser,  was  Invited  to  Panama  un- 
der the  SUte  Departments  "Foreign  Leader" 
program  and  was  the  guest  of  the  Canal. 
WhUe  In  Panama.  Abubakr  was  photographed 
with  Governor  Fleming  and  lectured  audi- 
ences on  the  Nasser  snatch  of  the  Suez  Canal 
from  its  legal  owners. 

In  the  House,  a  determined  group  of  Rep- 
resentatives, spearheaded  by  Daneix  J  Flood, 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  R.  Gaoss, 
Republican  of  Iowa,  are  mobilizing  senti- 
ment behind  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
105,  introduced  by  Representative  Clarencb 
A.  Cannon.  Democrat  of  Missouri,  urging 
that  the  United  States  "should  not.  In  any 
wise,  surrender  to  any  other  government  or 
authority.  Its  Jurisdiction  over,  and  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Its  ownership,  con- 
trol, management,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal."  If 
this  resolution  reaches  the  floor,  chances  for 
Its  p«is8age.  by  another  huge  majority,  are 
bright.  Readers  supporting  this  resolution 
should  rush  their  letters  to  the  President. 
and  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators. — 
From  Pan  American  Headlines,  published  by 
the  Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 


EYaiu  Ward,  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
Westchester  County 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Westches- 
ter County  will  long  feel  the  loss  of  one 
of  Its  most  outstanding  citizens,  Evans 
Ward.  The  grief  of  his  family  Is  shared 
by  his  many  friends  and  neighbors  for 
good  reason. 

Raxely  does  a  man  give  so  much  of 
himself  for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  With  unbending  principles, 
Evans  Ward  strove  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued progress  and  development  of 
Westchester  County.  He  served  as  the 
unsalaried  head  of  the  Westchester 
County  Park  Commission.  He  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  Taconic  State  Park 
Commission.  He  chaired  the  Westches- 
ter Parkway  Authority. 

Evans  Ward's  contributions  to  his 
home  community  of  Port  Chester  and 
the  town  of  Rye  are  innumerable.  He 
worked  for  and  gave  his  full  support  to 
almost  every  conceivable  local  Institu- 
tion or  cause.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
United  Hospital.  He  was  a  founder  and 
a  most  liberal  backer  of  the  Port  Chester 
Conmiunity  Chest,  of  war  bond  drives, 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the  various 
youth-serving  and  charitable  agencies, 
regardless  of  creed.  He  would  never  al- 
low a  good  cause  to  fail  in  Port  Chester, 
and  he  never  denied  his  personal  friend- 
ship to  anyone  who  needed  or  merited 
it. 


This  man's  leadership  abilities  were 
equally  well  applied  in  the  business 
world.  He  was  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Russell,  Burd- 
sall  L  Ward  Bolt  b  Nut  Co.,  The  firm,  in 
which  he  held  every  principal  office,  is 
a  major  supplier  of  fastening  devices  to 
the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and 
other  high-quality  machinery  and  to  the 
retail  hardware  trade  in  this  and  other 
countries.  For  a  number  of  years,  he 
was  a  director  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.,  and  of  the  Kensico  Cemetery 
Corp.  Mr.  Ward  held  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  many  of  the  country's  fore- 
most industrialists. 

Evans  Ward  was  active  in  politics.  He 
served  ably  as  treasurer  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Committee  for  many  years 
up  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Yet, 
though  he  was  always  a  loyal  and  active 
member  of  the  Republican  Party,  he 
never  allowed  partisanship  to  influence 
park  commision  work  while  he  was  at 
Its  head. 

No  man  will  easily  take  Evans  Wards 
place  in  our  community.  In  fact,  no  man 
will  ever  really  be  able  to  do  all  the  good 
for  his  neighbors  that  Evans  Ward  did 
In  but  one  lifetime. 

[From  the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch, 

July  1,  1963) 

Evans  Wa«d,  76,  Dns — Industrt,  Cnic 

Leaoze 
Port  Chestkb. — Evans  Ward,  board  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  ofllcer  of  the  Rus- 
sell. Burdsall  &  Ward  Bolt  *  Nut  Co.  of 
Port  Chester  and  for  25  years  president  of 
the  Westchester  Park  Commission  until  his 
resignation  from  that  poet  2  years  ago,  died 
last  evening  at  his  home  on  King  Street. 

He  was  In  his  77th  year  and  had  been 
in  lU  health  for  many  months. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  2:30 
p.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church,  Port  Chester,  where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber and  former  vestryman.  Interment  will 
be  private.  VUltlng  hovus  will  be  frcKn  3 
to  5  and  from  7  to  9  p.m.  tomorrow  at  Craft 
Memorial  Home.  Port  Chester. 

Mr.  Ward  was  born  in  Port  Chester  on 
September  12.  1886.  the  son  of  William  L. 
and  Madge  Leland  Ward.  His  father  was 
for  many  ye'ars  the  Republican  leader  of 
Westchester  County  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figures  In  his  party  In  New  York 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  Yale  University  In  1907. 
Mr.  Ward  Joined  the  Russell.  Burdsall  b 
Ward  Co.  of  which  his  grandfather  was  one 
of  the  founders  more  than  a  century  ago. 
In  the  50  years  that  followed,  he  led  the 
company  to  worldwide  preeminence  in  the 
fastener  industry,  with  plants  in  Rock  Falls, 
HI.,  CoraopoUs,  Pa.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
in  addition  to  the  main  factory  In  Port 
Chester. 

The  firm  In  which  he  had  held  every  prin- 
cipal office,  Is  a  principal  supplier  of  fasten- 
ing devices  to  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  high-quality  machinery 
and  to  the  retail  hardware  trade  In  this  and 
other  countries.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Ward  had 
long  held  the  friendship  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness confidence  of  many  of  the  country's 
foremost  IndustrlallsU.  He  was  for  a  num- 
■  ber  of  yefu^  a  director  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  and  of  the  Kensico  Cemetery 
Corp. 

From  his  father,  Evans  Ward  had  Inherited 
a  tireless  dedication  to  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  Westchester,  a  dedication 
which  he  expressed  through  long  and  actlvs 
■  service  as  the  unsalaried  head  of  the  County 
Park  Commission  and  as  vice  chairman  o* 
the  Taconic  State  Park  Commission. 
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He  had  served  also  for  many  years  as 
treasurer  of  the  Westchester  Republican 
County  Committee,  a  post  he  held  at  his 
death,  but  again  like  his  father,  who  served 
one  term  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1897  and 
1898.  he  had  sought,  and  won.  elective  office 
only  once — a  term  as  a  Justice  of  the  peace 
and  therefore,  under  the  law  as  It  then  stood, 
as  a  member  ol  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town 
of  Rye. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Ward  was  park  commis- 
sion president  that  the  county  added  and 
built  the  following  park  and  recreation  spots: 
Saxon  Woods  Pool  in  Scarsdale,  the  Dun- 
woodle  golf  course  in  Yonkers  and  George's 
Island  Park  In  Crugers.  Before  his  retire- 
ment the  county  also  developed  Its  policy  and 
plans  for  the  acquisition  of  10.000  more  acres 
of  park  land  for  the  future. 

Probably  the  greatest  service  by  Mr.  Ward, 
say  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  on 
the  park  commission,  was  his  resistance  to 
pressures  to,  In  effect,  dismember  the  park 
system.  The  pressures  were  greatest  dxiring 
the  depression  and  war  years  but  Mr.  Ward 
had  the  long-range  future  of  the  county  in 
mind  and  the  system  remained  Intact. 

GENTLE     BUT     STRONG 

Though  a  gentle,  instinctively  reserved 
man,  Mr.  Ward  held  strong  convictions  and 
was  not  averse  to  fighting  to  uphold  them. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  on  matters  In- 
volving the  parks  and  parkways,  he  broke 
with  the  administration  of  County  Executive 
Edwin  G.  Mlchaellan.  He  Induced  hU  park 
commission  colleagues,  for  example,  to  reject 
an  administration  proposal  to  create  a  sports- 
men's center  In  the  Ward  Pound  Ridge  Res- 
ervation, because  he  was  convinced  the  plan 
was  not  compatible  with  the  commission's 
conception  of  future  public  uses  of  the  largest 
of  the  county's  parks. 

Again,  while  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Westchester  Parkway  Authority,  an  agency 
created  in  1958  to  take  over  operation  and  re- 
construction of  26  miles  of  the  parkway  sys- 
tem, he  refused  to  accept  administration  dic- 
tion on  engineering  and  shelved  the  plans. 

RESIGNED     PARK     POST 

Finally,  when  the  Mlchaellan  administra- 
tion moved  to  abolish  the  semlautonomous 
park  commission  and  replace  It  with  a  de- 
partmental agency  responsible  to  the  county 
executive,  Mr.  Ward  and  his  long-time  fellow 
commissioner.  Col.  John  C.  Stllwell  of  Yon- 
kers, outspokenly  opposed  the  change  and  re- 
signed soon  after  It  had  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  supervisors. 

At  the  time.  Mr.  Ward  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  he  regarded  abolition  of  the  com- 
mission as  foreshadoviring  a  departure  from 
the  rigidly  nonpolltlcal  administration  of  the 
parks  and  parkways  upon  which  he  and  his 
associates  always  had  Insisted.  It  was  a  point 
of  principle  with  him  that,  though  he  always 
had  been  a  loyal  and  active  member  of  the 
Republican  Party,  he  never  had  allowed 
partisanship  to  Influence  park  system  policies 
or  practices. 

DEVOTED     TO     HOMETOWN 

An  Evans  Ward  characteristic  which  had 
endeared  him,  throughout  his  life,  to  all 
who  knew  him  was  his  complete  and  gen- 
erous devotion  to  everything  which  Involved 
the  well-being  of  his  home  community.  Port 
Chester  and  the  town  of  Rye.  Over  the  years 
he  hr.d  worked  for  and  given  warmhearted 
support  to  almost  every  conceivable  local  In- 
stitution or  cause — he  had  served  for  years 
as  a  trustee  of  the  United  Hospital,  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  and  most  liberal  backers 
of  the  Port  Chester  Community  Chest,  of  war 
bond  drives,  of  the  Red  Cross  and  of  the  vari- 
ous youth-serving  and  charitable  agencies, 
regardless  of  creed.  It  was  a  tradition,  to 
which  he  unassumingly  dedicated  himself. 
that  no  good  cause  should  fall  In  Port  Ches- 
ter— and  that  no  one  who  needed  or  merited 
his  personal  friendship  should  be  denied  It. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  member  of  the  Apawamls 
Club  and  the  American  Yacht  Club  at  Rye, 


the  Westchester  Country  Club  in  Harrison, 
the  Duquesne  Club  in  'Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Yale  and  University  Clubs  in  New  York  City. 
Surviving  are  his  vrtfe,  the  former  Edna  R. 
Freeman;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Price  Berrien 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Ranson;  a  son,  Willipm  E. 
Ward,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward  Co.;  two  sisters,  the 
Misses  Dorothy  and  Winifred  Ward,  and  10 
grandchildren. 


Civil  Rights  in  Domestic  Policy  and 
Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    BUSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  entered  in  the  Record  a 
speech  made  by  the  director  of  Opera- 
tions Crossroads  Africa,  Dr.  James  H. 
Robinson,  made  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Dartmouth  College.  The 
Crossroads  Africa  program  antedated 
and  inspired  the  Idea  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  differs  from  the  Peace  Corps  in  that  it 
emphasizes  manual  labof,  side  by  side 
with  Africans  as  a  means  of  fostering 
better  understanding,  rather  than  em- 
phasizing a  program  centering  on  trained 
technical  advisers.  It  also  differs  from 
the  Peace  Corps  in  that  it  Is  based  in 
the  private  rather  than  the  governmental 
sector  of  the  society  and  hence  can  be 
truly  person  to  person  in  operation. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  in  a  unique  position 
among  American  Negro  spokesmen  in 
that  the  nature  of  the  program  which 
he  directs  gives  him  substantial  direct 
contact  with  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  underdeveloped  world.  His  views, 
therefore,  are  not  only  of  interest,  but  of 
great  value.  He  notes  with  accuracy 
that  the  divisive  nature  of  American  life 
saps  the  national  energy,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  domestic  employment,  where  the 
plight  of  the  Negro  is  an  acute  example 
of  the  problem  of  workers  untrained  for 
employment  in  our  increasingly  techni- 
cal economy,  but  also  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations,  where  the  need  for  a 
united  nation  not  merely  superficially 
but  in  reality,  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  present  stature  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  these  general  theses, 
he  makes  many  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant remarks  on  the  goals  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Negro  at  the  present 
time,  and  on  the  role  that  should  be 
played  by  our  churches  and  schools  in 
fostering  a  reverence  for  the  law,  and 
a  resi>ect  for  the  equality  of  men.  I 
commend  this  speech  to  my  colleagues  as 
a  perceptive  analysis  of  many  of  the 
reasons  behind  the  current  trends  in  our 
domestic  life  and  the  influence  of  these 
trends  not  only  on  our  domestic  policy, 
but  also  in  our  foreign  affairs: 
Time  and  History  Will  Not  Wait — Cross- 
roads Africa  Director  Gives  Graduation 
Address 

(EorroR's  Note. — Following  is  the  text  of 
the  commencement  address  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Robinson,  Director  of  Operation  Crossroads 


Africa,  Inc.,  former  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Master  in  New  York  City.) 

The  redemptive  work  begun  by  Lincoln's 
Proclamation  of  Emanclpatton  has  accom- 
plished some  significant  achievements  In  hu- 
man decency,  race  relations  and  the  inarch 
toward  freedom  of  Negroes  from  chattel 
slavery.  However,  a  new  emancipation — to 
which  I  shortly  invite  your  attention,  is  ur- 
gently needed  to  complete  the  good  work  it 
so  nobly  began,  because  the  lag  between 
Initiation  and  fulfillment  has  created  a  dan- 
gerous vacuum.  If  the  present  progress, 
which  the  first  Emancipation  initiated  is 
measured  by  the  status  and  conditions  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  its  proclamation,  the 
achievement  looms  large  on  the  horizon  of 
human  relations  In  both  America  and  the 
world. 

But  this  Is  not  the  real  test,  for  the 
progress  attained  after  a  hundred  years 
should  not  be  measured  or  compared  with 
the  situation  of  the  Negro  in  1863,  but  rather 
compared  by  and  with  the  total  progress  of 
America  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  since 
that  time  until  the  present.  The  progress 
being  made  by  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  the  tremendo\is  movements  for  free- 
dom which  are  sweeping  Asia  and  Africa, 
makes  ours  look  even  more  puny.  When 
judged  by  these  standards,  our  Nation  has 
fallen  far  short  in  many  aspects  of  its  racial 
progress  and  In  some  aspects,  it  has  even 
retrogressed. 

It  is  Indeed  tragic  that  In  this  centennial 
year  of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
America  should  face  its  gravest  racial  crisis. 

A  hundred  years  to  achieve  the  meausure 
of  racial  progress  we  have  attained  is  too 
long,  too  little,  but  fortunately  not  yet  too 
late.  We  have  little  cause  to  rejoice  over 
our  rate  of  progress  when  nearly  50  nations 
became  Independent  within  a  decade,  and 
when  Jomo  Kenyatta,  who  leas  than  a  decade 
ago  was  in  Jail,  has  now  become  Prime  Min- 
ister of  a  soon-to-be  independent  Kenya. 
Nor  is  such  little  progress  good  enough  for 
that  nation — our  Nation — to  whom  history, 
time  and  God  have  given  a  greater  respon- 
sibility for  world  leadership  than  to  any 
other  nation  or  people  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Time  and  history  will  not  wait  for  another 
hundred  years,  either  for  the  implementation 
of  the  first  emancipation  or  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  next  urgently  needed  emancipa- 
tion. Nor  will  the  world  wait  for  us  to 
assume  the  leadership  of  that  freedom  at 
home  we  boast  so  loftly  about  abroad.  Re- 
cent events  initiated  by  Negro  citizens  have 
served  notice  in  every  section  of  our  Repub- 
lic that  they  will  not  wait  any  longer  for  the 
achievement  of  the  fruits  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  freedom  and  democracy.  They 
want  nothing  more  and  they  will  settle  for 
nothing  less.  Unhappily,  their  frustration 
has  almost  outrun  their  hoi>e.  But  they 
have  not  yet  given  up  methods  of  persuasion. 
The  new  strategy  of  mass  sitins  and  picket- 
ing is  but  another  but  more  hazardous  form 
of  persuasion  because  the  police  and  the 
State  troopers  are  white  and  white  police 
are  often  more  interested  In  preserving  the 
old  Image  of  the  Negro,  and  such  a  con- 
frontation risks  violence. 

America  has  come  face  to  face  with  Its 
most  dangerous  domestic  crisis  since  1865. 
The  racial  situation  In  our  country  Is  far 
more  dangerous  than  most  citizens  are  ready 
to  admit  or  to  face.  There  can  be  no  turn- 
ing back  on  the  part  of  the  Negro;  the  op- 
position to  their  struggle  Is  tougher,  and 
win  become  for  a  while  even  more  de- 
termined. The  liberals  are  not  yet  as  coura- 
geous nor  as  free  from  prejudice  as  they 
thought  they  were;  the  moderates — and  their 
number  Is  considerable — are  more  frightened 
than  ever;  and  waiting  In  the  wings  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  are  the  racists — 
black  and  white,  but  more  white  than  black. 

Both  President  Kennedy  and  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  have  sounded  the  alarm 
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thAt  we  stand  at  the  croeeroads  of  an  ur- 
gent decision  for  aictlon  which  can  lead  to 
greater  national  glories  or  to  the  most  de- 
vastating and  widespread  racial  turmoil  and 
conflict  we  have  yet  faced^-one  which  may 
very  well  have  an  even  more  devastating 
effect  upon  our  world  relationships  outside 
this  country  than  within  the  nation. 

No  section  of  the  nation  Is  immune  from 
the  potential  danger  of  violence  and  con- 
flict. Sectional  denials  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity are  not  a  difference  of  kind  of  degree,  and 
some  areas  of -the  East.  North,  Midwest,  the 
Prairies  and  the  Par  West  are  most  vicious — 
through  more  subtly  covered  with  the  man- 
tle of  respectability  and  self-rlghtousness 
than  much  of  our  South.  Birmingham, 
Jackson  and  Lexington  are  only  the  strident 
opening  bars  to  a  prelude  to  what  can  and 
will  happen  hot  only  In  Birmingham  and 
Jackson  but  in  every  city  of  this  country 
unless  we  conffont  the  problem  honestly  with 
forthright  actions  and  with  something 
greatly  more  rapid  than  "all  deliberate 
speed."  Today  U  the  time  for  action — not 
tomorrow — for  tomorrow  U  today. 

It  Is  not  an  overdramatic  statement  th&t 
the  second  emanlclpatlon  will.  In  large  meas- 
ure, help  to  determine  both  our  national 
future  and  our  siirvlval.  The  present  state 
o*  the  American  race  problem  mutes  our 
voice  m  world  politics.  It  stymies  our  lea- 
dership of  the  forces  of  freedom.  It  embar- 
rasses our  friends  and  aUles.  It  encourages 
otir  enemies  and  It  confuses  those  who  have 
not  made  up  their  minds  as  to  which  side 
of  the  ideological  struggle  they  will  Join, 
and  It  drives  some  of  them  away  from  xis  In 
rerulslon.  Indeed  It  affecu  every  aspect  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Adlai  Steven- 
son recenUy  stated  In  the  General  Assembly 
that  "Racial  Incidents  at  home  are  as  dam- 
aclng  to  the  United  States  as  Commimlst 
advances  abroad,"  and  he  went  on  to  add. 
"this  country  must  exert  the  same  moral 
leadership  at  home  as  It  does  abroad  If  lU 
words  are  to  have  any  moral  leadership  and 
influence  abroad."  We  never  can  be  more 
abroad  than  we  are  at  home. 

Furthermore,  discrimination,  segregation, 
denial  of  full  education  and  training  and 
use  of  the  Negro's  talent  and  skills,  are  a 
great  waste  of  the  abUlty.  energy.  Intelli- 
gence and  manpower  to  the  Nation;  this  Is  a 
waste  which  America  cannot  afford  because 
of  the  other  perplexing  problems  we  face  at 
home,  the  serious  challenges  to  our  very  sur- 
vival from  our  enemies  who  have  brought 
thfl  threat  of  war  and  destruction  to  our 
very  doorstep  and  the  serious  problems  we 
have  with  many  of  our  allies. 

We  need  the  total  energies  of  a  united 
people,  unfettered  with  Internal  problems, 
the  best  Intelligence  of  an  enlightened  and 
educated  citizenry,  each  of  whom,  regardless 
of  race,  can  place  his  full  share  of  strength, 
wisdom,  and  ability  at  the  Nation's  disposal 
and  release  It  from  the  destructive  ambi- 
valence of  trying  to  project  an  Image  to  the 
world  which  we  are  unable  to  achieve  at 
home.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  under- 
scored this  fact  when  he  told  the  delegates  to 
the  State  Department  Ctonference  on  non- 
Government  Agencies.  "The  successful  meet- 
ing and  handling  of  our  racial  dilemma  is 
the  greatest  asset  our  foreign  policy  can 
have." 

The  first  emancipation  was  an  act  of  con- 
science, morality  and  decency,  made  law. 
The  second  emancipation  must  be  an 
achievement  of  the  respect  and  the  support 
of  the  law,  the  moral  code  of  religion  and 
democracy  and  the  achievement  of  the  ulti- 
mate worth  and  equality  of  opportunity  and 
treatment  of  Negroes  as  persons  of  dignity, 
by  the  wUl,  desire  and  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  land.  We  can  legislate 
laws  to  guarantee  rights  and  establish 
grievance  machinery  whenever  rights  are  ylo- 
lated. 


But  the  law  Is  not  and  never  has  been 
enough  by  Itself  alone.  Important  ss  It  Is. 
The  second  emancipation  nrust  be  an  act  of 
conscience,  voluntarily  on  the  part  of  Indi- 
vidual citizens,  groups,  churches,  labor 
unions,  educators,  politicians,  and  business 
concerns  to  make  the  race  problem  their 
problem  and  the  Nation's  problem,  not  Just 
the  Negroes'  problem. 

The  almost  hysterical  reactions  of  a  dis- 
tinguished white  Judge,  college  president, 
business  executive,  society  leader  or  ordinary 
citizen  who  flnds  that  a  Negro  desires  to 
move  Into  the  neighborhood,  eat  In  a  restau- 
rant. Join  a  club,  get  a  Job  or  position,  at- 
tend a  school  or  church,  or  ask  for  the  right 
to  equally  sacrifice  hU  life  for  the  country  In 
every  brauich  of  the  armed  services  Is  Jvist 
as  disconcerting  to  Negroes  and  as  damaging 
to  America's  honor,  Integrity  .and  prestige  as 
Little  Rock  or  Greenwood,  Oxford  or  Jack- 
son. There  can  be  no  release  from  the  collec- 
tive discriminations  until  individuals  attain 
a  release  for  the  tyrant  from  his  fears.  And 
what  Negro  has  not  witnessed,  with  anger 
mixed  with  pity,  the  panic  In  even  intelli- 
gent white  people  when  they  find  that  the 
last  seat  on  the  plane  is  beside  him. 

The  next  emancipation  will  of  necessity  be 
an  emancipation  with  a  dual  aspect,  but  Its 
end  must  be  freedom  of  Negroes  from  sepa- 
ration by  whites  and  freedom  of  whites  from 
their  fears  of  granUng  the  freedom  they 
demand  for  themselves  to  American  Negroes. 

It  must  break  the  bonds  of  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  cultiiral  discrimination 
as  effectively  as  the  first  one  broke  the  bonds 
of  Involuntary  servitude  of  Negroes,  and 
make  It  possible  for  Negroes  to  develop  their 
full  capacities  and  pour  them  Into  this 
Commonwealth  as  an  everlasting  blessing  to 
all  Its  people. 

This  next  emancipation  must  also  release 
the  white  citizens  by  breaking  the  chain  of 
hatred  born  of  false  assumptions  of  white 
superiority,  the  chain  of  fear  o<  acceptance 
of  the  Negro  as  a  child  of  God  and  an  equal 
man.  The  genial,  genderless  "Uncle  Tom" 
flgiire  of  American  popular  fiction  Is  no 
longer — but  when  will  the  white  American 
male  accept  his  Negro  counterpart  as  an 
Individual  who  has  long  since  transcended 
that  Image?  The  chains  of  the  schismatic 
personality  he  has  developed  as  a  result  of 
trying  to  love  God  while  despising  some  of 
God's  less  fortunate  children,  of  shouting 
democracy  to  the  world  from  Telstar  and 
denouncing  and  denying  it  by  attitude  and 
action  at  home,  and  from  the  refusal  to 
more  than  deplore,  but  to  get  out  and  lead 
the  struggle  for  decency;  what  a  force  for 
democracy  would  be  exerted  If  whites  would 
work  as  dramatically  as  Negroes  for  free- 
dom here  and  as  courageo\isly  as  they  did 
In  the  case  of  Hungarians  and  Cuban 
refugees. 

It  was  a  naive  astunptlon  that  the  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation  would  be  a  one-time 
act  in  history  which  would  remove  the  dark- 
est stain  that  ever  blotted  the  fair  pages  of 
our  history  and  set  4  million  of  God's 
darker  children  on  the  course  to  full  and 
complete  human  dignity,  freedom,  and 
equality  within  the  framework  of  this  Re- 
public and  in  a  reasonably  short  time  The 
sad  truth,  however.  Is  that  emancipation  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  long,  painful,  and 
tedious  process.  The  enthusiasm  and  pride 
released  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  the  edu- 
cation of  Negro  children,  led  to  a  redupli- 
cation of  the  same  naive  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  our  generation,  which 
the  people  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  time  ex- 
perienced, m  their  hope  that  the  noble  and 
heroic  step  taken  would  Immediately  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  chastened,  sincere,  and  demo- 
cratic citizenry,  who  would  set  to  work 
diligently  to  fulfill  the  obligations*  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  steps  taken  to  a  final  con- 
clusion within  the  framework  of  their  In- 
tentions. 


In  the  Joy  which  overwhelmed  us  at  a  sig- 
nificant forward  thrust  In  human,  demo- 
cratic, and  racial  progress,  we  forgot  that 
all  men  are  sinful,  capable  of  both  the  no- 
blest sentiments  and  acts  of  decency  and 
at  the  same  time  also  capable  of  violence 
and  degradation,  and  that  some  men  are 
mean  and  despicable;  we  forgot  that  guilt 
Ls  a  dual-edged  psychological  force,  for  It 
can  harden  the  heart  of  the'  convicted  as 
readily  as  It  can  soften  it  to  accept  redemp- 
tion, and  we  forgot  that  white  people,  like  all 
other  people  (Negroes  Included)  have  a  hard 
time  living  with  other  white  people  and 
often  find  It  difficult  to  live  with  themselves. 
We  forgot  the  depths  of  the  attempt  to  de- 
humanize the  Negro  In  this  country,  and  we 
also  fcH^ot  that  the  defeated  harbor  deep, 
simmering  passions  of  hatred  against  the 
forces  and  the  people  who  caused  their  de- 
feat, and  direct  their  worst  venom  against 
those  of  their  own  group  who  wish  to  be 
charitable,  honest,  fair,  and  ameliorative. 
They  stew  In  their  hatred  imtll  they  are 
driven  to  brutal  and  Irrational  resistance  to 
law  and  Justice. 

After  the  emancipation  order  was  signed 
by  President  Lincoln.  It  had  to  be  won  by  fire 
and  sword — finalized  by  the  most  convulsive 
Internal  struggle  perhaps  any  country  In  the 
world  has  ever  passed  through;  sealed  with 
the  Ufeblood  of  thousands  of  young  men,  and 
washed  with  the  tears  of  their  loved  ones 
who  survived  them,  to  whom  fell  the  task  of 
binding  up  the  Nation's  wounds  and  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  the  Proclamation 
and  helping  to  secxu'e  the  full  freedom  it 
promised  all  citizens. 

But  the  hopes  born  with  the  signing  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation  and  the  deci- 
sion of  ths  Supreme  Court  on  education 
never  came  to  full  blossom,  and  almost  with- 
ered on  the  vine.  It  was  necessary  that  a 
long,  bitter  struggle,  punctuated  with  bat- 
tles every  step  of  the  way.  would  ensue  In 
order  that  the  hard-won  objectives  might 
flxBt  be  preserved  and  defended  before  they 
could  be  expanded.  In  like  manner,  the  be- 
grudging tokenism,  delaying  tactics,  refusal 
to  heed  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  Inter- 
positions and.  In  extreme  cases,  the  closing 
of  public  schools,  as  In  Prince  Edward  Coun- 
ty, offer  an  equally  long,  hard  struggle. 

For  perhaps  the  first  time,  within  very  re- 
cent years.  Negroes  have  come  to  full  accep- 
tance of  themselves  and  are  beginning  to 
evolve  a  secure  Image  of  themselves.  Thanks 
to  the  rapid  emergence  of  Africa,  most  Ne- 
groes are  no  longer  ashamed  of  their  color 
or  their  hair,  their  race  or  their  heritage  He 
has  no  apologies  for  who  he  Is  or  what  he  Is, 
for  he  knows  he  Is  part  of  America,  that  he 
helped  to  build  It,  that  he  died  for  Its  preser- 
vation and  survival  In  every  war  the  country 
has  fought.  Including  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  that  he  Is  entitled  to  Its  fullest  blessing 
and  protection.  He  will  no  longer  beg — he 
Is  demanding  his  rightful  share.  Tou  can 
nail  humanity  to  a  cross  but  you  can't  keep 
It  there. 

For  decades  after  the  first  emancipation. 
Negroes  needed  to  be  emancipated  also  from 
the  fear  of  reprisal — from  the  fear  of  assert- 
ing themselves  and  standing  up  boldly, 
covurageously  and  Individually  for  their 
rights:  from  the  fear  which  cowed  them 
psychologically  until  today  they  have 
achieved  a  new  pride  In  being,  a  new  feeling 
of  security  and  human  dignity  which  does 
not  not  depend  upon  the  gratuities  handed 
down  In  condescension  by  a  majority  of  the 
citizenry.  They  have  stopped  saying  "I  never 
go  where  I'm  not  wanted"  and  they  have 
begun  to  say  "I  go  where  I  have  a  right  to  go 
as  a  respected  citizen." 

'  The  emancipation  has  brought  a  new  day. 
The  old  days  will  never  return.  The  new  and 
younger  generation  of  present-day  high 
school  and  college  students  have  set  them- 
selves on  a  course  to  follow  the  winds  of 
change  which  are  blowing  all  over  the  world. 
These  are  the  winds  of  falth-ln-acUon  which 
taav*  filled  the  sails  of  the  hopes  of  peopl* 
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everywhere  for  full  and  complete  dignity,  for 
equality,  liberty.  Justice  and  brotherly  re- 
sponsibility to  help  obtain  and  enlarge  the 
rights  of  people  everywhere. 

One  of  the  more  hojjeful  signs  Is  a  large 
number  of  young  white  people,  especially 
college  students — North  and  South — who 
have  Joined  them  In  this  struggle,  and  for 
whom  the  very  act  of  Joining  and  participa- 
tion often  brings  a  breach  with  family, 
friends,  associates,  classmates,  churches  and 
sometimes  mortgages  their  future.  Never- 
theless, an  increasing  number  of  young  white 
people.  North  and  South,  are  standing  firm 
and  are  willing  also  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
purchase  price  for  the  freedom  and  rights  of 
Negroes,  for  a  better  America  and  a  finer 
tomorrow.  Their  efforts  have  received  very 
little  support  and  encouragement  from  their 
Institutions  and  their  administrations;  they 
have  done  It  almost  alone. 

One  wishes  that  the  elders  of  these 
youths — and  especially  their  pastors,  educa- 
tors, parents,  community  and  social  leaders — 
would  be  as  courageoxis,  as  forthright,  and  as 
willing  to  run  risks  and  accept  penalties  for 
the  sake  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  their 
pledge  of  allegiance  and  the  faith  they 
profess.  In  terms  of  interest  and  ability  to 
stand  up  for  causes,  without  question  young 
Americans  stand  first,  American  women  are 
second  and  American  men  are  a  very,  very 
poor  third.  In  their  despair  of  youth,  many 
elders  seek  refuge  In  the  worrib  of  Indiffer- 
ence, fear,  bigotry,  and  hypocrisy. 

There  Is  much  Insistence  from  many  white 
people  about  the  menace  and  danger  of  the 
Black  Muslims.  However,  the  Nation  has  It- 
self to  blame  to  a  very  large  degree.  Black 
Muslims  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Negro's 
bitterness  over  the  llmlUtlon  of  his  demo- 
cratic rights  In  America.  Black  Muslims 
would  have  neither  the  reason  nor  the  ability 
to  exist  If  we  adhered  more  completely  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  we  proclaim  to  be  at 
the  heart  and  soul  of  America. 

The  rise  of  Black  Muslims  Is  a  result  of 
America's  failure  to  take  the  aspirations  and 
the  loyalty  of  Negroes  seriously  and  its  fail- 
ure to  understand  and  react  as  constructively 
to  the  urgency  of  our  domestic  problems  as 
they  do  to  our  International  problems. 

Many  Negroes,  who  do  not  accept  either 
the  Black  Muslim  religlovis  tenets  or  strategy, 
praise  the  movement  because  they  say  It 
frightens  white  people  and  they  thereby 
conclude  that  it  serves  a  useful  purpose. 
This  is  a  highly  hazardoxis  assimiptlon,  for 
the  flrst  reactions  to  fear  are  usually  first 
defensive  and  secondly  aggression.  Fear  as 
a  method  has  some  positive,  but  on  the  whole, 
very  limited  uses.  Moreover,  a  frightened 
man  or  group  is  entirely  unpredictable. 
Something  more  than  fear  Is  needed  to  make 
progress  and  to  secure  racial  Justice,  equal- 
ity and  to  persuade  and  to  get  people  to 
accept  progress  and  change.  It  Is  not  fear 
but  release  from  fear  which  Is  far  more 
therapeutic. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
Negroes  are  neither  Muslims  nor  among  those 
who  believe  in  separation — another  form 
of  segregation  and  discrimination  which  Ne- 
groes equally  despise.  Negroes  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain  their  full  share  of  the  fruits 
of  America's  heritage  by  democratic  means. 
They  will  not  be  misled  by  false  prophets — 
Bor  will  they  be  swallowed  up  by  the  hate 
they  have  fought  against  so  long — a  hatred 
which  eventually  consumes  every  man  who 
Indulges  In  It.  History  will  be  validated,  In 
the  case  of  Black  Miisllm  separatism,  as 
effectively  as  It  was  In  the  case  of  Marcus 
Garvey's  "Back  to  Africa"  movement  in  the 
twenties.  Although  most  white  Americans 
never  realized  It,  one  of  the  great  unheralded 
victories  over  communism  was  won  by  Ne- 
groes right  here  In  America  back  In  the 
thirties  when  we  rejected  not  only  Coounu- 
nlst  Ideology  but  their  Ideas  erf  "Self-deter- 
mination In  the  Black  Belt" — a  Communist 


version  of  the  Black  Muslim  separation  and 
methodology.  If  we  are  met  with  anything 
approaching  our  own  present  spirit.  Amer- 
ica's dilemma  will  be  resolved  and  the  whole 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  will  benefit. 

The  next  emancipation  must  help  to  free 
white  people  from  the  paralyzing  fear  of 
developing  normal  relatlonshlpw  with  Ne- 
groes— a  fear  which  warps  their  minds,  gnaws 
constantly  at  their  peace  of  mind  and  drives 
some  of  them  to  acts  unworthy  of  a  free, 
religiously  motivated,  democratic  people.  It 
must  release  them  from  that  unfounded  fear 
of  the  reprisals  they  believe  they  will  suffer 
when  Negroes  gain  equality  or  obtain  equal 
status. 

Whether  anyone  likes  It  or  not,  the  Negroes 
and  whites  of  this  Republic  are  Inexorably 
bound  In  the  bundle  of  life  as  the  psalmist 
suggests.  Neither  the  white  segregationist — 
flagellate  himself  though  he  will,  nor  the 
black  segregationist — delude  himself  though 
he  will,  can  ever  break  the  bond  or  sever  the 
relationship  permanently.  We  cann6t  escape 
one  another.  We  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  we  have  the  choice  of  bringing  our 
problem  to  a  Just  and  democratic  solution 
soon,  in  order  that  we  may  face  our  world 
adversaries  wtth  our  maximum  strength  or, 
of  weakening  ourselves  from  within  until  we 
are  so  torn  that  we  could  not  hold  off  an 
Insidious  Ideology  from  without.  The  choice 
Is  ours  and  the  time  Is  now. 

"Shouldn't  President  Kennedy  be  doing 
more"  and  "Shouldn't  he  lead  Negroes  per- 
sonally Into  the  University  of  Alabama"  are 
very  popular  questions.  The  flrst  Is  valid, 
provided  we  ask  the  corollary  question :  What 
must  we — each  of  us — be  doing;  but  the  sec- 
ond Is  absurd  on  the  face  of  It.  This  Is  not 
the  role  of  a  President.  Furthermore,  de- 
spite any  dissatisfaction  some  of  us  may  have 
about  President  Kennedy,  he  has  neverthe- 
less taken  a  more  forthright,  open  and  cour- 
ageous stand  on  the  right  side  of  the  racial 
question  than  any  other  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln  (though  I  venerate  him)  excepted. 
But  he  needs  and  must  do  more.  He  should 
go  directly  to  the  people,  on  television  and 
radio;  he  should  call  not  one  but  a  series  of 
White  House  conferences  of  governors,  busi- 
nessmen, educators,  mayors,  clergymen  and 
police  officers,  to  draw  them  Into  action  be- 
hind a  national  movement  of  responsible 
leaders. 

Above  all.  he  should  not  allow  political 
considerations  to  make  a  football  of  hum  n 
rights  Insofar  as  he  can  help  It.  The  sugges- 
tion of  James  Reston,  Washington  Columnist 
of  the  New  York  Times,  that  the  President 
travel  through  the  South  and  crucial  cities  of 
the  North  to  help  mobilize  citizens  to  assist 
In  finding  the  best  methods  to  reach  the 
solution.  Is  an  excellent  one.  While  the 
President  would  stir  up  some  opposition,  I, 
for  one,  believe  he  would  find  more  support 
and  rally  and  encourage  more  citizens  to  take 
the  lead  than^  any  of  us  ever  dreamed. 

This  Is  a  time  for  bold  action  with  strength 
and  wisdom  In  which  every  citizen  has  a 
stake  and  every  clUzen  a  responsibility. 
Educational  and  religious  institutions,  per- 
haps more  than  others,  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  Nation  through  the  crisis. 
To  them  falls  most  of  the  burden  of  the 
painful,  tedious  and  patient  education  of  the 
mind  and  conscience,  of  changing  attitudes 
and  of  helping  people  to  be  ready  for  change 
and  to  accept  change,  of  Inculcating  respect 
for  persons  and  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
even  the  redemption  of  the  opponents  to  free 
and  equal  Justice  for  all,  and  the  responsi- 
bility to  fill  the  vacuum  of  white  leadership. 
Up  to  the  present,  the  Impact  of  education 
and  religion  have  not  amounted  to  as  much 
as  they  ought,  because  the  schools  and  the 
churches  have  not  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  striiggle  and  have  escaped  a  little  too 
easily  and  certainly  too  dUgracefuUy,  from 
their  share  of  the  responsibility. 

It  Is  wc«-th  reiterating  that  our  domestic 


crisis  lays  a  heavy  burden  on  every  single 
one  of  us.  The  courts  are  doing  their  Job 
well — although  they  must  do  more,  but  the 
basic  failure  of  racial  adjustment  and  im- 
provement is  at  the  grass  roots  level.  In  the 
neighborhood,  the  local  school,  shop,  store, 
union,  restaurant,  etc.  This  Is  a  time  of  test- 
ing both  our  Ideals  and  our  souls — Negro 
and  white  alike — and  It  Is  also  a  time  for 
maturity  and  confidence. 

Our  destinies  are  one,  for  ovu  destinies 
are  America;  and  America,  In  the  Juncture 
of  history  where  its  whole  future  may  very 
well  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  next 
emancipation,  desperately  needs  the  fullest 
developed  capacities  of  all  its  people,  If  It  is 
to  merit  the  good  will,  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  awakened  and  rising  masses  in 
Africa  and  Asia — and  of  Evu'ope  and  South 
America  as  well — If  It  Is  to  continue  to  make 
progress  and  purvlve.  But  If  ovir  purpose 
of  Improvement  Is  to  Impress  the  world.  It 
win  only  be  successful  if  we  do  It  because  It 
Is  altogether  right  to  do  so.  Most  nations 
have  been  defeated  and  destroyed  not  by 
enemies  from  without  but  by  weaknesses 
from  within — not  by  defeat  on  the  battle- 
field but  by  defeat  In  the  souls,  and  the 
loss  of  ideals  /ind  goals  of  its  citizens. 

Only  this  next  emancipation  of  both  white 
and  Negro  citizens  can  make  for  "one  nation. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all" 
and  make  it  a  reality  Instead  of  a  noble 
expression  of  imfulfllled  hope  which  has 
become  a  trite  platitude.  The  future  belongs 
only  to  the  free. 

The  Chinese  formed  the  word  "crisis"  by 
putting  two  characters  together:  "danger" 
and  "opportunity."  Although  this  Is  a  time 
of  grave  danger.  It  is  also  a  time  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  opporttmlty.  The  graduates  of 
the  middle  sixties  and  their  children  may 
one  day  In  the  years  to  come,  reflect  back 
upon  our  trying  time  and  be  proud  that  we 
met  the  challenge  of  omx  time  of  crisis  with 
courage,  intelligence  and  success,  and  left 
them  a  legacy  of  such  complete  freedom 
that  they,  from  the  advantage  of  a  flner 
and  happier  day  we  bequeathed  them,  would 
find  it  difficult  to  Improve  upon. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Siket 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
too  wish  to  join  in  the  eloquent  and  most 
deserving  tributes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  First  District  of 
Florida.  Today  we  are  acknowledging  in 
formal  terms  what  the  voters  of  Florida 
have  recognized  in  Bob  Sikes  for  23 
years.  The  good  people  of  Florida  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  integrity  and  de- 
voted service,  and  Bob  Sikes  stands  as 
the  finest  example  of  the  people's  Con- 
gressman. While  he  has  always  served 
his  district  with  diligence  and  devotion, 
there  are<nany  throughout  America  that 
know  of  Bob  Sikes'  numerous  and  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

As  Speaker  I  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  respect  in  Bob  Sikes.  His 
vision  and  ability  rank  him  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  Members  of  this  House,  and 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  real  pride  that  I  re- 
call my  many  years  of  service  with  him. 
I   congratulate    him    on    this   splendid 
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achievement  and  commend  the  people  of 
FkMnda  for  sending  to  Confess  a  man 
who  commands  the  raspect  of  this  House 
and  the  Nation.  Today  I  salute  Bob 
Sdcbs  and  wish  him  23  more  constructive 
and  hafypy  years  in  this  House. 


tloa.  h»«  stooped  to  parroting  the  careleaa 
moutbings  of  Uen  Holt,  the  leftwlng  Lawyera 
OuUd  counsel  lor  the  demonstmtori  and 
hLmactf  one  of  the  worst  to  Invade  Danville. 
Such  is  the  image  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  DanvUle.  His  unlimited  arrogance 
U  Impotent  in  lU  attack  upon  the  solid  legal 
and  Judicial  record  of  Judge  A.  M    Aiken. 


ArrofaBce  UBlimiteJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  M.  TUCK 

or    VTJUUNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcorb.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Danville 
Register,  of  Danville.  Va.,  dated  July  3, 
1963.    The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

.      AXaOCANCX    XjNtJMJTfD 

Somebody  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
Isn't  «l'^"g  his  homework. 

Th«  Department.  In  the  name  oif  Attorney 
Oeneral  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  filed  a  brief  In 
the  XJA.  CoMTt  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia  yesterday  that  was  as  shoddy  as  It 
was  Inaccurate. 

Speclfloally.  the  brief  asked  that  charges  of 
criminal  contempt  against  more  than  100 
Negro  demonstrators  be  transferred  from  the 
corporation  court  of  Danville  to  the  Federal 
court.  The  brief  was  filed  with  Judge 
Thomas  Mlchle. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  made  allegations 
against  the  corporation  covirt  of  Danville 
and  Its  presiding  Judge,  Archibald  M.  Aiken, 
that  are  a  reflection  upon  the  maker  rather 
than  upon  the  distinguished  Judge. 

Imagine  a  man  who  has  tried  but  one  law 
case  In  his  career  making  unsupported  alle- 
gations of  bias  and  unethical  conduct  against 
a  Jurist  who  has  practiced  law  with  distinc- 
tion for  more  years  than  his  critic  has  lived. 
Judge  Aiken  Is  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  ablest  Judges  in  Virginia,  a  SUte  where 
distinction  la  reqvilred  to  those  who  mount 
the  bench  to  preside  over  the  dispensation 
of  Justice. 

The  Kennedy  brief  charged  that  Judge 
Aiken  "packs  a  pistol"  and  who  in  effect 
"has  found  defendants  guUty  before  their 
trlala." 

Such  charges  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  are  a  manifestation  of 
sheer  arrogance  and  complete  untruth. 

Judge  Aiken  has  defended  himself  in  a 
statement.  He  does  carry  a  pistol  on  his 
person  In  going  from  his  home  to  his  ofBce. 
but  never  has  carried  it  in  court.  And  he 
carries  It  only  at  the  Insistence  of  the  police 
department,  after  threats. 

The  alleged  pre-trial  conviction  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  typed  statement 
of  the  law  concerning  ball.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  guilt  or  Innocence. 

Then  there  was  the  charge  that  Judge 
Aiken  personally  undertook  to  disperse  a  mob 
of  demonstrators.  This,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  have  known  had  he  bothered  to 
look  up  the  law.  was  required  of  a  State 
court  Judge  before  restraining  the  demon- 
strators from  their  Illegal  actions. 

In  the  guise  of  helping  the  Negro  lawyers, 
the  Attorney  General  has  made  unfounded 
and  unjustified  attacks  upon  the  character 
and  integrity  of  a  man  who  has  devoted  a 
long  llf)  to  bar  and  bench  and  has  earned 
the  esteem  of  all  who  believe  In  the  rule  of 
law. 

Bobby  Kennedy,  instead  of  seeking  and 
•scertalnlng  fact  and  law  in  the  local  situa- 


Tlie  Keaacdy  Deficits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1963 

Mr.  RHOdES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Ricoro  an 
editorial  from  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
July  2.  1963  entitled.  "The  Kennedy 
Deflicits."  which  is  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  American 
people.    The  editorial  follows: 

Th«  Kdckedt  DiTTcrrs 
President  Kennedy  assimied  his  high  office 
half  way  through  the  1961  fiscal  year.  There 
obviously  was  little  he  could  do  about  the 
budget  he  had  Inherited  from  President 
Elsenhower.  When  the  year  ended  on  June 
30,  1961.  the  budget  was  93  8  billion  In  the 
red. 

Because  budgetmaklng  takes  many 
months,  the  administration's  hands  were  at 
least  partly  tied  In  the  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1062.  itoet  of  the  spade 
work  had  been  done  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration. At  year's  end.  on  June  30.  1962, 
the  budget  was  $6J  billion  In  the  red. 

When  It  came  to  the  budget  for  fiscal  1963. 
however,  the  responsibility  rested  squarely 
with  the  Kennedy  administration.  The 
President  recognized  this  fact,  and  boldly 
proclaimed  on  October  29.  1961.  that  the  1963 
budget  would  be  "strictly  In  balance."  He 
still  apparently  felt  the  same  way  when  he 
submitted  the  fiscal  1963  budget  to  Congress 
In  January  1962,  It  showed  a  modest  surplus 
of  tSOO  million.  But  when  fiscal  1963  ended 
on  Sunday  night,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion had  kept  Its  record  Immaculate.  The 
budget  was  again  unbalanced,  this  time  by 
a  whopping  $7  to  $8  billion. 

The  record  Is  clear  enough.  Whether  it 
inherited  budgets  or  strated  from  scratch, 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  gone  into 
the  red  by  annually  larger  amount  for  three 
successive  years.  For  the  current  year,  end- 
ing June  30.  19M.  it  estimates  the  defilclt  at 
about  912  billion.  Taking  a  gander  at  the 
future,  the  Treasury  experts  don't  see  a  bal- 
anced budget  until  1967.  And  if  the  past  Is 
any  key  to  the  future,  the  New  Frontiersmen 
will  undoubtedly  find  excuses  to  continue 
spending  more  than  they  take  In  even  be- 
yound  the  1967  cut-off  date.  Unless,  of 
course,  the  voters  should  rise  In  their  wrath 
and  make  John  F.  Kennedy  a  one-term  Presi- 
dent. 

No  one  should  be  particularly  surprised 
at  the  President's  \inconcern  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities. In  his  famous  Yale  Uni- 
versity speech  he  said  the  administrative 
budget  "In  relation  to  the  great  problems  of 
Federal  fiscal  policy.  Is  not  simply  Irrelevant: 
It  can  be  actively  misleading."  He  discussed 
"fiscal  mjrths"  at  some  length,  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  budgetary  deficits  stretching 
far  Into  the  Nation's  fiscal  future. 

Although  Congress  holds  the  Nation's 
purse  strings,  the  President's  control  over 
fiscal  policy  Is  vast.     It  Is  exceeded,  we  might 


say.  only  by  the  taxpayer's  control  over  the 
election  results.  Until  th«  taxpayer  exeru 
his  control,  we  can  expect  continued  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  in  the  White  House  and  on 
CapUol  Hill. 

CoBfres9  OB  Trial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LotnsiAifA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  brilliance  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
able  to  take  both  sides  of  a  question  and 
argue  both  with  the  same  Intense  ve- 
hemence. 

To  be  able  to  do  this,  one  must  have 
an  affinity  for  duplicity  and  a  dogged 
devotion  to  demagoguery  not  given  to 
most  mortals. 

For  months  now.  the  Post  has  cam- 
paigned for  the  rights  of  the  minority 
group,  the  Negro,  with  a  fixation  com- 
parable only  to  that  of  Malcolm  X  and 
his  brother  Xs. 

Now,  with  equal  fervor,  they  use  the 
same  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  campaign 
against  another  minority  group,  the 
Congress. 

From  their  lofty  vantage  point  In  the 
clouds  above  us,  the  Post  has  decided 
that  we  are  a  deficient  group  "not  well 
equipped  to  function  as  a  policymaking 
body  of  a  leading  democracy." 

In  view  of  this  Judgment,  I  think  the 
only  decent  thing  for  us  to  do  Is  resign 
en  masse. 

This  Post  proclamation  appeared  in  all 
its  pompous  glory.  In  the  June  28  edi- 
tion. Such  deathless  prose  must  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 
so  under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
It  here  In  the  Ricord: 

CONCRXSS    ON    THIAL 

A  Senate  rules  subcommittee  will  begin 
examining  today  one  erf  the  most  important 
problems  of  our  time — the  organization  erf 
Congress.  There  Is  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  Congress  Is  functioning  poorly 
In  an  age  when  momentous  Issues  of  pwUcy 
must  be  decided.  Much  has  been  done  to 
Improve  the  machinery  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  co\irts  are  operating  with 
a  high  degree  of  effectiveness,  but  Congress 
Jogs  along  with  a  singularly  negative  respxjnse^ 
to  the  changing  world  about  It. 

The  central  fact  that  will  confront  the 
subcommittee  Is  that  Congress  Is  not  well 
equipped  to  function  as  the  policymaking 
body  of  a  leading  democracy.  Its  deficiencies 
have  been  plainly  Illuminated  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  current  session.  Last  January, 
President  Kennedy  laid  before  Congress  a 
vital  tax  reduction  bill  designed  to  provide 
a  broad  stimulus  to  the  national  economy. 
It  Is  stlU  languishing  In  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee.  Recently  the  President 
has  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  the  most  sweeping 
civil  rights  legislation  since  the  aftermatb  of 
the  ClvU  War.  The  whole  country  Is  worried 
by  the  danger  that  it  may  be  shelved  by  ths 
House  Rules  Committee,  that  it  may  nev« 
emerge  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit*** 
or  that  a  filibuster  may  prevent  it  frott 
reaching  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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Public  confidence  In  Congress  is  therefore 
at  a  low  ebb.  There  Is  much  evidence  that 
the  public  would  favor  a  systematic  schedul- 
ing of  legislation  In  both  Houses,  Improve- 
ment of  the  committee  struct\ire,  strengthen- 
ing of  the  leadership  and  special  arrange- 
ments to  make  certain  that  any  major 
administration  bill  could  be  brought  to  a 
vote  In  both  Houses.  It  Is  readily  apparent 
that  Congress  must  tackle  these  problems  If 
It  Is  to  hold  Its  place  In  our  three-dlmen- 
blonal  constitutional  system. 

The  best  approach  undoubtedly  lies  In 
the  Commission  on  Congressional  Reorgani- 
zation proposed  by  Senators  Case,  Clakk, 
and  Keating  or  in  the  proposed  Joint  con- 
gressional committee  which  would  have  the 
same  task.  The  ablest  experts  In  and  out 
of  Congress  ought  to  be  focusing  on  ways 
and  means  to  make  it  responsive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  times.  The  pay  of  Congress- 
men, the  workload,  the  terms  of  House 
Members  and  confilcts  of  Interest  are  Im- 
portant, but  overshadowing  all  else  Is  the 
question  of  translating  the  national  will  Into 
workable  policies  without  endless  delays, 
frustrations  and  obstruction  from  minority 
groups. 

The  response  of  Congress  to  this  rising 
demand  for  more  efficient  legislative  ma- 
chinery will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
national  welfare  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  Distinguished   Virginia   Judge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF    ViaCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  F^fth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Virginia  of  which 
the  city  of  Danville  Is  a  part.  For  the 
past  several  weeks,  Danville  has  been  one 
of  the  plague  spots  of  the  Nation.  A 
group  of  relentless  agitators  from  the 
outside  representing  evil  and  flagitious 
forces  have  invaded  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implanting  and  Inculcating  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  lawless  and 
criminal  elements  of  Negroes  in  Danville 
a  hatred  and  a  distrust  of  the  white 
people  who  have  been  their  friends  for 
generations.  These  offensive  malcon- 
tents and  troublemakers  have  sought  to 
incite  the  Negroes  to  riot  and  to  violence 
and  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

I  am  Informed  that  during  much  of  the 
strife  a  number  of  persons  representing 
themselves  as  agents  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  appeared  in  the 
city.  I  am  also  advised  that  some  of 
these  agents  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  counseled  with  these  lawless  dem- 
onstrators and  have  by  their  very  con- 
duct and  presence  harassed  and  im- 
peded the  forces  of  law  and  order  in  that 
beleaguered  city. 

Even  the  able  and  distinguished  Judge 
of  the  Corporation  Court  of  the  city  of 
Danville,  the  Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken 
has  not  escaped  the  poisoned  darts  and 
the  wrath  and  the  fury  of  these  turbu- 
lent forces. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Danville  In- 
forms me  that  serious  and  defamatory 


charges  against  the  oflBcial  conduct  of 
Judge  Aiken  have  been  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  these  Negroes  and  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  filed  a  petition 
joining  In  with  them. 

I  deprecate  and  deplore  such  an  at- 
tack upon  so  able  and  upright  a  judge 
as  the  Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken. 

I  have  known  Judge  Aiken  for  more 
than  40  years.  He  comes  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  family.  His  father 
presided  over  the  corporation  court  of 
Danville  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  was  highly  respected  and  be- 
loved by  the  people  of  Southside  Virginia. 

The  present  Judge  Aiken,  against 
whom  these  unwarranted  attacks  have 
been  made  by  the  Negroes  and  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  is  a  man  of 
impeccable  character  who  enjoys  in  an 
unusually  high  degree  the  confidence  and 
the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  He  has 
a  statewide  reputation  for  fairness,  for 
virtue,  and  impartiality.  He  is  a  learned 
judge  of  long  experience  and  possesses 
judicial  temperament,  a  quality  of  mind 
and  heart  so  necessary  and  indispen.sable 
in  a  good  judge. 

Judge  Aiken  became  a  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  counties  of  Henry, 
Patrick,  Pittsylvania,  and  the  cities  of 
Martinsville  and  Danville  more  than  40 
years  ago.  He  held  that  position  for 
only  a  short  time  and  returned  to  the 
private  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of 
Danville.  He  was  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  that  city 
at  the  time  that  he  was  appointed  to  be- 
come judg?  of  the  corporation  court  of 
the  city  of  Danville  nearly  20  years  ago. 
His  conduct  as  a  judge  has  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  enhance  the  already 
high  standing  of  our  Virginia  judiciary. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Honorable  George  B.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Danville  Bar  Association,  dated 
July  3,  1963,  giving  an  expression  of  the 
bar  association  on  this  subject.  Under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  telegram  which  Is  as 
follows : 

DANvn.LE.  Va.. 

July  3,  1963. 
Hon.  Wn-LiAM  M.  Tuck, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.C.: 

The  Danville  Bar  Association  at  a  special 
session  on  July  3,  1963,  met  and  reviewed 
statements  contained  In  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment brief  filed  In  the  XJ3.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Virginia  and  In  an 
AP  press  release  under  dateline  "Washington, 
D.C.,  July  2,  1963,"  attributing  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  SUtes,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  and  to  the  Justice  Department 
serious  and  unwarranted  charges  against  the 
Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken,  Judge  of  the  corpora- 
tion court  of  Danville,  Va. 

These  charges  state  that  the  Honorable 
A.  M.  Aiken:  op>erates  his  court  In  an  atmoe- 
phere  of  rancor  and  suspicion;  denies  de- 
fendants equal  clvU  rights  under  the  law; 
tries  cases  In  a  prejudicial  manner  and  set- 
ting; prejudges  defendants;  Is  guilty  of 
racial  antagonism;  and  so  conducts  his  court 
that  defendants  are  Intimidated  and  cannot 
secure  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  a  fair 
trial. 

The  Danville  Bar  Association  states  that 
such  charges  are  false,  without  basis  in  fact, 
or  misleading.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  this 
association  that  such  Irresponsible  charges 
degrade  the  dignity  of  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  State 
courts  of  this  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
and  that  such  charges  constitute  an  un- 
warranted and  Irresponsible  Interference 
with  the  administration  of  Justice  In  the 
corporation  court  of  Danville,  Va. 

The  Danville  Bar  Association  expressed  its 
unqualified  confidence  and  support  of  Judge 
A.  M.  Aiken  as  a  distinguished  Jiu-lst  and 
confirms  that  at  all  times  Judge  A.  M.  Aiken 
has  conducted  his  court  and  administered 
Justice  In  Danville  in  a  fair,  Impai^ltU,  and 
Judicious  manner,  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  color,  or  creed. 

The  following  resolution  was  thereupon 
unanimously  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Danville  Bar  Association  has 
taken  due  note  of  a  widely  published  press 
release  dated  July  2,  1963,  over  AP  wire 
from  Washington,  D.O.,  which  contains  state- 
ments attributed  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  and  others  contained 
In  ec  brief  filed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia,  which  statements  con- 
stitute an  unwarranted,  irresponsible,  and 
unjust  attack  on  the  Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken 
and  on  his  conduct  of  the  corporation  court 
of  the  city  of  Danville,  Va.;  and 

"Whereas  such  statements  are  false,  with- 
out basis  in  fact,  or  misleading  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  wholly  false  Impressioa  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  public  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  In  Danville;  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  does  here 
record  Its  strong  resentment  and  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  aforementioned  state- 
ments, and  does  hereby  censure  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Justice.  In- 
cluding the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  be  responsible  for  formulat- 
ing. Issuing  or  giving  circulation  to  such 
statements,  to  the  discredit  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession of  which  they  are  a  part;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  does 
hereby  affirm  Its  support  and  admiration  of 
the  Honorable  A.  M.  Aiken  and  of  the  ex- 
tremely able  and  Judicious  manner  In  which 
he  conducts  his  coiut.  thus  assuring  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  to  every  defendant,  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  creed." 

George  B.  Anderson, 
President,  Danville  Bar  Association. 


Economy  in  the  Space  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  or  the  House  Space 
Committee,  It  was  quite  encouraging  to 
read  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  our 
hometown  paper,  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  of  Monday.  July  8.  1963. 

While  the  entire  content  is  set  out  be- 
low, it  seemed  to  some  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee that  the  editorial  staff  might 
have  been  reading  our  collective  minds 
because  the  committee  did  devote  its 
efforts  to  doing  exactly  what  the  edito- 
rial suggested— that  is  "eliminating  du- 
plications and  deferring  some  long- 
range  projects  that  seem  poorly  defined 
by  the  agency." 

The  reference  to  the  elimination  of  the 
15th  Ranger  shot  and  the  elimination  of 
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%  Surveyor  Orblter  satellite,  together 
with  a  second  Mariner  flight,  referred  to 
In  the  editorial  were  all  projects  elimi- 
nated by  the  Spjfce  Sciences  Subcommit- 
tee of  which  the  Congressman  that  rep- 
resents the  Fourth  Missouri  District 
serves  as  a  member. 

The  implied  commendation  of  the 
committee  sM:tlon  by  the  editorial  Ls 
pointed  up  by  use  of  such  expressions  as 
"sound  economy"  and  the  "close  exami- 
nation of  the  space  budget  Is  welcomed." 
The  editorial  is  also  noteworthy  In  that 
It  points  out  that  a  trend  toward  econ- 
omy in  the  space  program  is  by  no 
means  a  reversal  of  this  Nation's  goal  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  in  the  1970's, 
and  that  the  strict  congressional  control 
of  space  expenditures  does  not  thereby 
Indicate  that  we  have  lost  our  enthusi- 
asm for  the  space  effort,  or  that  this  at- 
tention to  economy  should  be  construed 
that  Members  of  Congress  now  regard 
the  moon  project  as  adolescent  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  editorial  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  while  the  Congress  may  not  have  a 
public  mandate  to  reverse  the  President's 
decision  to  place  a  man  on  the  moon.  It 
does  have  a  continuing  mandate  to 
tighten  the  agency's  budget  as  much  as 
possible.  The  well-thought-out  edito- 
rial is  as  follows: 

Ytt,  Spacxmkn,  Thxkz  Is  a  CoNCBxsa 

It  Is  entirely  proper  that  the  space  agency 
should  no  longer  be  a  sacred  cow  on  Capitol 
HUl.  The  close  examination  of  the  space 
budget  Is  to  be  welcome<l.  It  would  be  an- 
other thing  If  Congress  should  decide  to 
prevent  this  particular  cow  from  Jumping 
over  the  moon — in  due  time.  But  for  all 
the  debate  on  the  value  of  a  man  on  the 
moon,  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  con- 
gressional purpose.  So  far.  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  has  de- 
voted itself  to  eliminating  what  It  regards 
as  duplications,  and  deferring  some  long- 
range  projects  that  seem  poorly  defined  by 
the  agency. 

Let  us  say  that  we  have  not  lost  our  en- 
thusiasm for  the  space  effort.  We  do  not 
regard  the  moon  project  as  an  adolescent 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  we 
cannot  argue  that  with  S  Ranger  failures 
already  recorded  a  15th  shot  will  be  neces- 
sary. Nine  Ranger  moon  experiments  have 
already  been  authorized  but  the  House  group 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  15th,  thereby  saving 
$10  million.  Rather  a  sound  economy,  we 
would  say. 

The  Representatives  also  decided  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  orbit  a  Surveyor  satel- 
lite around  the  moon,  a  performance  that 
in  their  view  would  duplicate  other  studies 
already  in  the  planning  stage.  This  was  a 
•28,200.000  cutback.  SimUarly.  the  commit- 
tee vetoed  a  second  Mariner  flight  to  Venus, 
on  the  theory  that  It  could  hardly  add  to 
the  Information  gained  by  the  Mariner  that 
successfully  made  the  Jovumey.  Another  $15 
xnUlion  saved. 

So  far  the  space  program,  proceeding 
through  the  Capitol  Hill  coffee  grinder,  has 
lost  about  MOO  million.  More  may  be  cut 
later  on.  But  what  has  been  done  so  far  Is 
by  no  means  a  reversal  of  the  Nation's  goal 
of  placing  a  man  on  the  moon  in  the  1970's. 
That  major  policy  decision  was  made  3  years 
ago  by  President  Kennedy  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lawmakers.  We  do  not  see  that 
Congress  has  any  public  mandate  to  reverse 
the  decision.  It  does  have  a  mandate  to 
tighten  every  agency's  bndget  as  much  as 
possible.  And  in  the  process,  to  inform  the 
agencies  that  there  is  a  Congress  and  that 
It,  In  the  end,  controls  the  Treasury's  pxirse 
strings. 


Area  ReileTclopineBt  AdmiaittratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  bill 
was  defeated  in  the  House,  many  news 
articles  appeared  over  the  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  An  article 
in  the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle  on  July 
6  outlines  many  of  the  objections  which 
those  who  voted  against  the  bill  tried  to 
brin^r  out  in  the  House  debate.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  independence  and 
Judgment  of  one  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  face  of  the  tjrpe  of  pressures  men- 
tioned. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues and  under  unanimous  consent 
include  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord: 
Camcs   or   Contx   fob   Vot«   Against    ARA 

Bill  Studiouslt  Ionori  Its  Pork  Barrel 

Aspects 

(By  A.  A.  Mlchelson) 

The  "blank  check"  approach  to  the  appro- 
priation of  public  funds,  a  practice  that  has 
resulted  In  public  works,  waterways,  and 
metropolitan  district  commission  scandals 
In  Massachusetts,  appears  to  be  the  chinning 
bar  on  which  Republican  Congressmen  from 
this  State  will  continue  to  vote  against  the 
Kennedy  administration's  $445.5  mllUon  aid 
to  distressed  area  legislation. 

In  the  first  round,  the  House  beat  it  209 
to  204  in  early  June.  But  it  was  revived  by 
the  Senate  3  weeks  later  with  such  over- 
whelming support  that  it  is  coming  up  for 
another  go  In  the  House.  It  is  an  Issue  of 
some  Importance  to  this  State  because  the 
five  Massachusetts  Republicans  were  re- 
corded in  opposition,  and  pressures  are 
mounting  in  their  respective  districts  to  pre- 
vail on  them  to  switch. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  pressure 
is  on  grand  display  In  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  where  Congressman  Silvio  O. 
Coimc,  of  Pittsfleld,  Is  being  denounced  by 
Democrats  as  the  villain  who  is  taking  the 
bread  out  of  children's  mouth*.  Three 
weeks  ago  the  Democratic  State  committee 
staged  a  unity  dinner  in  Springfield  for 
Democrats  of  the  four  western  coiuitles,  but 
the  only  real  display  of  unison  was  the  will- 
ingness of  Just  about  every  speaker  to  whack 
C©i«m  for  failure  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Ken- 
nedy ARA  bill. 

Governor  Peabody,  Presidential  Aid  Larry 
O'Brien,  and  District  Attorney  Matthew  J. 
Ryan,  Jr..  all  took  turns  pointing  fingers  at 
CoNTi.  Ryan  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  that 
If  the  Democrats  of  the  Berkshires  couldn't 
get  up  an  adequate  opponent  for  the  Pitts- 
field  Republican,  "we  will  take  matters  into 
our  own  hands  and  run  Mossy  Donahue." 
The  latter  is  Maurice  A.  Donahue,  of  Holyoke, 
floorleader  of  the  State  senate. 

Senator  Txd  Kekneot  didn't  Join  that 
punch  fest.  but  got  in  a  few  licks  a  week  later 
at  a  conference  on  northern  Berkshire  eco- 
nomic problems  In  North  Adams  June  26. 
He  urged  some  200  business  and  political 
leaders  to  pressure  Cowtr  to  give  the  ARA 
measure  more  support  than  he  has  given  It 
In  the  pttst. 

But  CoNTE.  who  has  always  been  mindful 
of  voter  sentiment,  is  not  about  to  beat  a 
strategic  withdrawal  In  the  face  of  this 
offensive.  He  has  already,  for  Instance,  ad- 
vised Governor  Peabody  to  worry  more  about 
his  own  chances  of  winning  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  reelection  than  about 
CoNTX's  voting  record.    He  has  told  District 


Attorney  Ryan  that  he  should  attend  to 
questionable  racetrack  operators  in  his  dis- 
trict rather  than  wait  foe  the  Republican  at- 
torney general  to  step  In  and  do  the  Job.  He 
Is  waiting  to  hear  from  Larry  O'Brien  who 
calls  early,  and  often  with  great  success, 
for  CoNTB  support  of  the  President's  foreign 
aid  and  civil  rights  programs.  And  from 
Ted  Kennedy,  Conte  would  like  a  detailed 
explanation  of  how  Gov-rnment  participa- 
tion In  the  construction  of  motels  and  hotels 
In  rural  areas  of  Oklahoma  and  Southern 
States  will  relieve  chronic  unemployment 
in  hard-core  distressed  areas. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  ARA  measure  Itself. 
Conte  maintains  that  it  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
thoughtfull  piece  of  legislation  first  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Pattl  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 
He  maintains  it  has  been  taken  over  by  art- 
ful legislators  more  interested  in  pushing 
local  favorlties  than  In  the  creation  of  new 
Job  opportunities  In  areas  of  substantial 
and  long-term  unemployment.  He  maintains 
that  for  pure  pork  barrellsm.  the  admln- 
Utratlon  of  the  1961  ARA  Act  makes  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  look  like  a  pack  of  Boy 
Scouts  playing  In  rivers  and  harbors.  And 
he  also  ma'ntalns  that  If  technical  assistance, 
Including  manpower  training  and  retrain- 
ing, were  the  feature  of  the  program  rather 
than  a  tolerated  appendage,  the  idea  would 
make  sense. 

Mtissachusetts'  greatest  asset,  he  notes,  is 
Its  supply  of  skilled  workers.  Therefore 
something  should  be  done  about  training 
the  unskilled  for  adaptation  to  the  age  of 
automation.  But  of  $379  million  appro- 
priated for  ARA  2  years  ago,  only  about 
$7.5  million  had  been  spent  for  technical 
assistance  up  to  June  1  of  this  year.  And  out 
of  the  whole  boodle,  he  notes  that  only 
$1,239,000  has  been  approved  for  Massachu- 
setts projects  and  $2,170,000  worth  of  work 
is  awaiting  approval. 

"The  fact  that  Massachusetts  taxpayers 
have  to  come  up  with  about  $14.7  million  as 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  1961  act  is  dis- 
turbing." Conte  says,  "but  I'd  be  glad  to  go 
along  with  It  If  only  I  could  be  shown  some- 
thing more  concrete  for  the  distressed  areas 
of  Massachusetts  and  my  district." 

Conte  cites  as  the  most  disturbing  example 
of  maladministration  of  the  1961  act  the 
ARA  deliverance  of  a  prominent  shoe  manu- 
facturer to  a  site  in  southern  Indiana  by 
means  of  a  $474,000  loan,  a  $130,000  grant,  a 
$105,000  water  and  sewer  project,  and  a 
$64,272  retraining  program. 

"In  one  fell  swoop,"  Conte  obesrves.  "the 
ARA  made  Itself  a  party  to  the  promotion 
of  cut  throat  competition,  to  the  creation 
of  additional  unemployment  in  a  depressed 
Industry,  to  the  lowering  of  industry  wage 
levels,  to  the  encouragement  of  antiunion 
activity,  and  to  the  subsidy  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  employment.  My  information 
comes  not  from  diehard  conservatives  who 
oppose  any  or  all  measures  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  but  from  responsible  spokes- 
men of  the  United  Shoe  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 
I  have  one  shoe  factory  left  In  my  district 
and  that  kind  of  pirating,  even  without  the 
aid  of  taxpayer  money.  Is  always  like  a  sword 
hanging  over  our  heads." 

Conte  cites  other  questionable  ARA  opera- 
tions. 

Item:  A  $418,000  loan  to  tlie  Tomahawk. 
Wis.  Paper  Co..  for  the  manufacture  of 
household  tissue  even  thoiigh  the  Industry 
now  produces  400.000  tons  more  a  year  than 
consumers  demand  and  even  though  Wis- 
consin is  the  home  of  Kleenex. 

Item:  Of  the  $9.8  million  loaned  out  all 
over  the  country  in  the  past  fiscal  year  for 
public  facilities,  one-third  was  for  a  single 
project — a  convention  auditorium  in  E>uluth, 
Minn.,  which  would  create  22  permanent  Jobs 
in  an  area  that  has  broad-scale  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  chronic  aUments  in  iron 
mining. 

Item:  An  $8.5  million  loan  and  a  $083,000 
grant  to  the  Oklahoma  Lake  Development 
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Authority  Tourist  Center  which  Includes  a 
manmade  lake,  de  luxe  cabins,  two  main 
lodges  each  of  which  will  "nestle  like  a  pearl 
In  its  own  2,500-acre  park,  and  each  with  its 
own  convention  halls,  swimming  pools,  gift 
shops,  tennis  courts,  golf  course,  boat  docks, 
and  marina."  Conte  directs  the  attention 
of  Governor  Peabody  and  the  unemployed  In 
such  hard-core  distress  areas  of  northern 
Berkshire.  Lawrence,  Haverhill.  Pall  River, 
and  Lowell  to  this  project. 

Item:  A  $75,000  grant,  not  a  loan,  to  help 
modernize  the  Hawthorne.  Nev..  Municipal 
Airport.  Hawthorne  has  a  population  of 
2.828.  up  52  percent  from  1950,  Indicating 
that  It's  certainly  growing.  Hawthorne  also 
has  a  gambling  casino. 

Item:  ARA  assistance  to  Southern  States 
where  municipalities  can  attract  Industry 
from  the  North  through  the  construction  of 
tax-financed  plants.  Borg-Warner  was  lured 
from  Muskegon,  Mich.,  to  a  Greenwood.  Ark., 
municipal  factory  to  which  there  is  piped 
ARA-financed  water  and  sewer  facilities.  A 
municipal  plant  in  Gassville,  Ark.,  was  given 
similar  ARA  help  to  attract  a  shirt  manu- 
facturer. 

Item:  Many  motels  and  hotels  In  the  South 
are  getting  loans  and  grants  from  ARA  even 
though  Negroes  won't  be  allowed  to  eat  or 
sleep  in  them. 

Item:  ARA  technical  assistance  funds  were 
used  to  buy  services  from  another  Federal 
agency — the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Similarly.  ARA  has  had  printed  81,300  four- 
color  posters,  22  by  38  inches  in  size,  to  pub- 
licize Its  program  In  post  offices  and  on  the 
panels  of  poet  ofllce  trucks. 

Item:  ARA  funds  were  used  to  train  ma- 
chine tool  operators  for  the  Mack  Truck  Co. 
in  Hagerstown.  Md.,  after  It  had  vacated  an 
old  plant  In  Plalnfleld.  N  J.,  where  it  had  em- 
ployed 2.000  workers. 


Poiion  Gai  Against  Civilians  in  Yemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  5,  1963 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  attention  to  the  Congress  to 
reports  of  the  use  of  poison  gas  by  Egyp- 
tians in  Yemen  against  civilians.  I 
stressed  the  irony  and  repugnance  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  Indirectly  fi- 
nancing tnis  action  and  other  atrocities 
committed  by  Dictator  Nasser  through 
continued  American  assistance  to  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  As  cosponsor  of 
the  so-called  Keating-Halpern  amend- 
ment to  sever  aid  to  nations  who  divert 
their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  offensive 
Soviet  arms,  I  urged  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  for  its  implementation 
by  the  executive  branch — an  appeal 
which  I  fervently  repeat  today. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  new 
instance  that  emphasizes  the  need  for 
this  amendment.  Todays  news  brings 
us  word  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
has  made  an  entirely  new  arms  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  which  may  include  aid 
to  build  up  missile  production  and  weap- 
ons of  a  more  sophisticated  nature  than 
previously  provided.  The  arms  deal  Is 
believed  partly  financed  in  a  loan  of  $44.4 
million  recently  granted  by  Russia  to  the 


United  Arab  RepuV)llc  disguised  as  a  loan 
for  "development  of  industrial  products." 

I  have  requested  permission  to  print  at 
this  point  the  report  in  reference  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

Red-United  Arab  REPtJBLic  Arms  Deal 
Reported 

(By  Arch  Parsons) 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  another  major 
sale  of  arms  to  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
reliable  sources  here  report. 

The  arms  deal,  it  Is  reported,  was  included 
In  a  loan  of  $44  4  million  the  Soviet  Union 
made  recently  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Announcement  of  this  loan  was  made  on 
June  20.  but  the  only  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  loan  at  the  time  said  that  It 
would  be  used  for  the  "development  of  In- 
dustrial products." 

Sources  reporting  the  arms  deal  said  they 
did  not  have  details  yet  on  the  specific  weap- 
ons Involved,  but  they  speculated  that  It 
was  most  likely  that  the  deal  concerned  one 
or  more  of  three  areas: 

Replacement  of  arms  lost  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Army  in  its  campaign  in 
Yemen. 

Aid  to  build  up  missile  production  within 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Weapons  of  a  more  sophisticated  nature 
than  those  the  Soviet  Union  has  provided  in 
previous  arms  sales  to  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

RUMORS    admitted 

U.S.  officials  said  yesterday  they  have 
heard  rumors  that  the  United  Arab  Republic 
may  have  received  weapons  to  replace  its 
losses  m  Yemen,  but  they  added  that  they 
had  no  confirmation  of  such  rumors. 

But  one  nongovernment  otwerver  who  fol- 
lows United  Arab  Republic  military  affairs 
closely  put  It  this  way: 

"It  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  govern- 
ment of  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  keep  its  weapons 
supply  up  to  date." 

The  official  announcement  of  the  Indus- 
trial development  loan  came  at  the  end  of  a 
2-week  visit  to  Moscow  by  a  United  Arab 
Republic  delegation  headed  by  Field  Marshal 
Abdel  Hakim  Amer,  commander  in  chief  of 
Nasser's  armed  forces.  The  delegation  Is  re- 
ported to  have  included  the  heads  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  air  and  naval  forces 
and  the  director  of  that  government's  armed 
forces  and  management  (ordnance)   section. 

SIGNED    BY    MALINOVSKY 

Observers  also  regard  It  as  significant  that 
the  loan  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  its  Defense  Minister, 
Harshal  Rodlon  Malinovsky. 

The  arms  purchase  Is  regarded  as  the 
fourth  major  deal  of  its  kind  between  the 
two  countries  since  the  Soviet  Union  began 
selling  weapons  to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic in  1955.  The  last  deal,  concluded  late  in 
1960,  reportedly  marked  the  first  time  that 
the  Soviet  Union  offered  to  the  United  Arab 
Republic  weapons  of  the  same  level  as  those 
used  by  the  Red  army,  although  only  conven- 
tional weajxDns  were  involved. 

That  agreement  provided  for  delivery  of 
weapons  over  a  3-year  period,  it  is  believed, 
but  it  has  been  reported  that  the  deliveries 
were  speeded  up  and  the  quality  of  arms 
Improved  during  that  period  as  a  result  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic's  Yemen  cam- 
paign. 

An  estimated  4  to  5  squadrons  (about  20 
planes  eSiCh)  of  Mig-19s  were  Involved,  for 
Instance,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  delivery 
provided  the  more  sophisticated  Mlg  21. 

INCLUDED  ILYUSHINS 

Similarly,  the  original  consignment  in- 
cluded Ilyushln  28's,  Jet  bombers  with  an 
approximate  range  of  750  miles  and  bomb 
load  of  4  tons.  Later  in  the  deal,  TU-16'b 
were    provided.      These   have    an    estimated 


range  of  1.800  miles  and  a  10-ton  bomb  load. 

Finally,  that  deal  Included  W  class  sub- 
marines (oceangoing,  as  opposed  to  shore 
patrolling) ,  Stalin  Mark  HI  heavy  tanks  and 
several  types  of  missiles. 

Slightly  more  than  a  week  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  agreement  was  made 
the  United  States  and  Israel  concluded  a 
pact  for  an  Israeli  purchase  of  a  battalion  of 
Hawk  antiaircraft  missiles — the  exact  num- 
ber is  classified — valued  at  about  $25  million. 
But  it  was  public  knowledge  that  the  nego- 
tiation of  this  agreement  had  been  under- 
way since  last  svmimer. 

The  sale  was  llcen.sed  under  a  policy  re- 
cently reiterated  by  tlie  Defense  Department, 
under  which  the  United  States  has  stated 
that  because  the  Soviet  Union  is  giving  mili- 
tary aid  to  some  nations  In  the  Middle  East 
in  hope  of  enhancing  Its  Influence  in  that 
area,  the  United  States  wUl  furnish  limited 
amounts  of  defensive  military  equipment  to 
other  nations  in  the  Near  East. 


Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSB3.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  is  Captive  Nations  Week  and  the 
annual  observance  is  growing  etuih  year 
as  more  Americans  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  message. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  an  edi- 
torial of  July  5,  calls  attention  to  one  of 
the  many  practical  reasons  for  the  con- 
tinued observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  despite  the  obvious  reluctance  of 
the  President  and  the  State  Department 
to  encourage  observance.*;  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  This  editorial,  in  my  opin- 
ion, reflects  the  thinking  of  the  American 
public  on  this  subject.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  it  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Captive  Nations 

If  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
signs  a  nonaggresslon  pact  with  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  states,  our  solicitud'j  for  the  captive 
nations  will  fly  out  the  wUidow. 

Such  a  pact,  demanded  by  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  as  the  price  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  would  Imply  acceptance  of  the 
regimes  In  power  In  the  Soviet  satellite  states. 
The  captive  nations  would  be  assigned  to 
permanent  captivity. 

We  have  long  since  abandoned  any  thought^ 
of  trying  to  free  the  captivre  nations  by 
force.  That  issue  was  settled  when  we  failed 
to  help  the  Hungarians  throw  off  the  Moscow 
yoke  in  1956.  But  we  have  maintained  a 
friendly  Interest  In  the  plight  of  those  who 
were  promised  self-determinaUon  bui,  never 
got  It  and  we  have  held  «lof :  the  torch  of 
freedom  to  strengthen  the  hope  that  some 
day  they  will  be  liberated. 

Our  Interest  was  manifesteil  by  Omgicss 
in  1959  when  it  proclaimed  tlie  3d  week  in 
in  July  as  "Captive  Nations  Week.  '  This 
BO  Infuriated  Khrushchev  that  he  adminis- 
tered a  public  bawling  out  to  Vice  President 
Nixon,  who  arrived  In  Moscow  shortly  after 
Coi:!gress  passed  the  resolution  and  who  later 
participated  In  the  celebrated  "kitchen  de- 
rate" with  the  Soviet  Premier. 

Since  then  Khrushchev  has  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  United  States  to  abolish  Cap- 
tive  Nations   Week.     A  recent   issue   of   the 
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New  Times.  Soviet  propaganda  weekly,  asked: 
"Is  It  not  tune  to  diMxmtlnue  the  Captive 
NaUona  Week  In  the  United  States?  That 
la  juat  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the  Hun- 
garian question." 

Our  answer  Is  that  w«  should  continue  to 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  renege  on  Its 
pledge  to  hold  free  elections  In  the  nations 
It  has  enslaved. 


The  Police  State— Right  Now? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

~"  or  vntGuriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  9.  1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Danville 
Register,  of  Danville.  Va..  for  Tuesday, 
July  2,  1963.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Th«  Police  State — Riobt  Now? 

The  Negroes  once — and  we  hope  still  do — 
sang  with  zest  a  wonderful  spiritual  that 
contained  this  line: 

"Everybody  talk  about  heaven  ain't  gwlne 
there." 

Whatever  the  line  lacked  In  grammar  It 
more  than  made  up  In  wisdom.  Good  sense 
Is  good,  however  expressed. 

The  talkers-about-heaven  are  the  lib- 
erals who  Join  In  demanding  all  forms  of 
"racial  balance"  as  the  demonstrators  call 
for  it.  right  now. 

The  very  people  who  Insist  that  they  want 
more  freedom  and  democracy  In  this  country 
for  all  individuals  are  the  first  and  the 
most  ardent  to  Join  the  Kennedy  brothers 
and  their  cohorts  In  demanding  immediate 
passage  of  a  so-called  civil  rights  bill  that 
would  not  expand  liberties  for  a  few  but 
would  Impose  a  totalitarian  police  state  upon 
all  the  people.  And  the  policeman,  who 
would  lack  the  gaudy  uniform  of  a  Hlnimler 
but  not  lack  for  many  of  Hlmmler's  powers, 
would  be  no  less  a  personage  than  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  the  power-hungry  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

Bobby  wants  the  power  to  do  what  he 
would  like  to  do— tell  every  man  and  woman 
In  business  In  the  United  States  what  they 
must  do.  when  he  orders  them  to  do  it,  or  face 
the  cotisequences  of  Federal  might. 

All  in  the  name  of  enforcing  equal  treat- 
ment, police  state  boss  Bobby  would  be  em- 
powered, under  the  bill  now  In  the  Congress 
for  which  he  has  been  the  first  witness  in 
advocacy,  to  bring  an  action  that  would  force 
any  person  operating  a  business  In  such 
fields  as  hotels,  motels,  rooming  houses,  re- 
tall  shops,  department  stores,  novelty  or 
variety  stores,  markets,  drugstores,  gasoline 
stations,  restaurants,  lunch  counters,  soda 
fountains  and  other  eating  places  to  serve 
all  comers.  Any  person  who  believes  or  sus- 
pects he  was  denied  accommodations  or  serv- 
ice because  of  his  race  could  go  to  a  Federal 
court  for  an  order  directed  against  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  establishment.  Or,  should 
he  prefer,  he  could  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  up  his  complaint  and  con- 
duct his  action  against  the  proprietor. 

Bobby  Kennedy  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  as  an 
investigating  rather  than  enforcement  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  whole 
Federal  structure.  Report  In  Washington 
is  that  Bobby  and  his  big  brother  want  to 
retire  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  FBI  Dlrectcw  and 
bring  In  a  young  man  who  eagerly  will  turn 


the  respected  agency  into  an  enforcement 
arm — ready  to  enforce  Bobby's  orders — every- 
where. 

Rather  than  kick  Hoover  out,  the  Ken- 
nedy's are  seeking  to  obtain  the  civil  rights 
legislative  package  so  that  it  will  give  the 
Attorney  General  such  powers  and  use  the 
FBI  in  a  manner  that  Iiir.  Hoover's  wishes  or 
his  presence  or  absence  wiU  not  matter  to 
them. 

Under  the  police  state  civil  rights  measure, 
the  Attorney  General  could  take  up.  on  com- 
plaint of  any  family  of  a  nonwhlte  child  who 
sought  to  enter  any  all-white  school,  and 
wage  the  case  to  force  such  admission,  at 
Federal  expense. 

Under  the  make-Bobby-boss  bill,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  .empowered  to 
withhold  Federal  aid  of  any  kind  or  char- 
acter to  any  State  wherever  and  whenever 
an  Instance  of  discrimination  on  account  of 
race  turns  up.  The  Federal  aid  withheld 
could  be  a  direct  grant,  loan,  bonus.  Insur- 
ance or  other  form.  A  bank  that  denied  a 
loan  to  a  Negro  could  lose  its  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  protection. 

Not  listed  but  Just  as  likely,  would  be  to 
withhold  use  of  the  malls  to  a  person,  part- 
nership or  corporation  where  some  nonwhlte 
alleged  discrimination  In  employment  or  se- 
niority advancement. 

Then,  probably  worst  of  all.  the  police  state 
powers  asked  for  the  Attorney  General  by 
the  President  would  empower  that  offlciaJ 
to  go  to  the  Federal  court  with  a  request 
that  referees  be  appointed  to  supervise  State 
elections  for  Federal  offices  and  these  agents 
of  the  Attorney  General  who  are  to  be  called 
referees  would  be  directed  by  statute  to  as- 
sume that  any  person  who  reached  the  sixth 
grade  in  schooling  would  be  eligible  to  vote — 
no  matter  what  else. 

Passage  of  this  bill,  which  the  NAACP 
spokesmen  say  must  be  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  would  so  alter  the  na- 
ture of  our  Government  that  It  could  no 
longer  truthfully  be  called  a  representative 
republic.  Such  a  regime  as  would  result  from 
the  Kennedy  civil  rights  power  grab  would 
convert  our  form  of  government  Into  a  police 
state — Just  as  hateful  when  called  a  democ- 
racy or  republic  as  when  called  by  any  other 
name  for  the  imposition  of  raw  power  to 
force  the  people  into  servitude  to  the  all- 
powerful  state. 

That  a  people,  or  the  representatives  of  a 
free  people,  willingly  would  give  up  such 
basic  rights  of  the  people  and  vest  them  In 
a  power-hungry  politician  Is  beyond  reason. 
Let  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  remember  that 
behind  the  wall  of  abomination  a  police  state 
is  called  a  people's  republic  when.  In  truth. 
It  Is  not  a  republic  nor  is  It  controlled  by 
the  people. 

President  Kennedy.  In  speaking  of  rights 
for  people  In  Central  Europe,  recently 
shouted  to  the  world  from  the  edge  of  the 
wall  of  abomination:   "Ask  Berlin." 

Let  us  ask  ourselves — and  our  Congress- 
men. Once  they  bow  to  the  power-grab 
pressures,  our  civil  liberties  will  be  lost  for 
all  Americans  rather  than  expanded  for  a 
few  among  us. 


Viewing  the  Vatican  ai  a  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxJNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
cently Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of  the  New 


York  Times  wrote  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  formal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Vatican. 

In  his  column,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  3.  1963.  Mr. 
Sulzberger  raised  a  whole  series  of  ex- 
tremely provocative  questions.  It  would 
be  my  judgment  that  students  of  the 
international  scene  should  ponder  both 
the  problems  which  Mr.  Sulzberger 
raises  and  the  conclusions  which  he 
draws. 

There  is  considerable  merit  to  his  ob- 
servation that  the  United  States  ex- 
changes envoys  with  tiny  states  through- 
out the  world  of  considerably  less  im- 
portance than  Vatican  City. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  establishing  a 
closer  liaison  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Vatican  is  a  subject  which  de- 
serves the  widest  possible  discussion  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  particularly 
true  In  view  of  the  universal  acceptance 
which  the  late  Pope  John's  encyclical 
"Pacem  in  Terrls"  met  throughout  the 
w^orld. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  Pope  Paul 
VI  has  assured  the  world  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  carry  on  the  Inspiring  principles 
laid  down  by  his  immediate  predecessor. 
These  two  outstanding  religious  leaders 
have  brought  to  the  Vatican  a  new  di- 
mension of  world  understanding.  Surely 
the  Vatican  today  stands  as  one  of  the 
world's  Impressive  forums  for  the  ex- 
change of  views  and  Ideas  in  man's  un- 
yielding search  for  peace  and  under- 
standing. 

In  the  light  of  these  most  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Vatican,  so  enthu- 
siastically hailed  by  people  of  all  religious 
faiths  and.  yes,  those  of  no  religious 
faith,  throughout  the  world,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  American  people  today 
may  want  to  review  the  fundamental 
question  of  restoring  a  closer  liaison  with 
Vatican  City. 

Mr.  Sulzberger's  provocative  article.  In 
my  judgment,  provides  an  excellent  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  this  entire  subject. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today  call- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
by  Inserting  it  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  their  further  contemplation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sulzberger's  article 
follows : 

FoaxiGN  Affaws:  Viewino  the  Vatican  as  a 
State 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

For  Illogical  and  emotional  reasons,  partly 
rooted  in  bias  and  suspicion,  the  United 
States  has  chosen  officially  to  ignore  the  role 
of  the  Papacy  as  a  political  factor  In  the 
material  world.  We  have  never  accorded 
the  Vatican  diplomatic  recognition,  although 
for  one  relatively  brief  period  the  White 
House  sent  a  personal  ambassador  to  the 
Pope. 

This  is  a  foolish  lacuna  in  world  contacts. 
We  exchange  envoys  with  tiny  states  of  con- 
siderably less  Importance  than  Vatican  City. 
We  have  even,  as  In  the  former  Imamate  of 
Yemen,  accredited  diplomats  to  what  was 
tantamount  to  a  theocracy.  Cynics  like 
Najjoleon  have  measured  papal  strength  In 
bleakly  unrellglous  military  equivalents,  and 
wholly  non-Catholic  lands  like  Japan  keep 
missions  at  the  Vatican;  yet  we  choose  to 
avoid  such  a  step.    ' 
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It  is  only,  as  today,  when  moments  of 
high  crisis  grip  St.  Peter's  that  we  are  of- 
ficially reminded  of  the  importance  of  Its 
mlnuetely  circumscribed  government  in 
which  the  chief  symbol  of  a  huge  religion 
also  casts  a  long  shadow  of  Infiuence  over 
domains  that  owe  him  no  spiritual  allegiance. 
The  very  methods  of  the  Vatican  as  a  lay 
government  have  been  Imitated  by  other 
states.  Faced  by  disparate  contenders  for 
ascendancy  in  feudal  Italy,  medieval  Popes 
evolved  that  "balance  of  power"  formula, 
later  adopted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  which 
became  a  precept  of  British  foreign  policy. 

After  Italian  unification  and  constriction 
of  its  mundane  authority  within  a  small  en- 
clave, the  Vatican  continued  to  display  inter- 
est in  politics,  both  within  and  without  the 
Catholic  world.  Plus  XII  was  keenly  in- 
formed not  only  about  local  Italian  party 
maneuvers  but  also  about  those  Christian- 
Democratic  movements  that  developed  in 
European  countries  with  large  Catholic  popu- 
lations. 

John  XXIII  audiciously  sought  to  extend 
moral  Influence  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  creed,  to  impress  upon  all  humans — 
Catholic,  non-Catholic  and  unbeliever — the 
essential  need  for  peace.  He  tried  to  encoxu-- 
age  harmony  in  the  broader  realm  of  Chris- 
tendom and  continued  the  consistent  if  in- 
adequately dramatized  Vatican  battle 
against  racial  intolerance. 

convocation  approved 
In  1959  President  Eisenhower,  who  avoided 
the  needlessly  awkward  problem  of  dispatch- 
ing an  envoy  to  the  Vatican,  heartily  ap- 
proved Pope  John's  convocation  of  Catholic 
prelates  to  contemplate  revolutionary  chal- 
lenges to  the  spiritual  world. 

He  suggested  to  a  friend  the  need  for  some 
"ringing  declaration"  recognizing  "the  as- 
cendancy of  spiritual  values"  and  a  reminder 
"that  free  men  always  stand  ready,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  defend  them, 
support  them  and  advance  them."  He  wrote: 
"Such  a  declaration,  I  believe,  would  do 
much  to  alert  us  to  the  threat  posed  by 
Communist  Imperialism,  and  to  unite  us 
better  In  the  search  for  peace." 

Pope  John  began  a  search  in  this  direction 
through  his  Ecumenical  Council.  He  went 
still  further  by  expressing  his  concepts  of 
social  reform  In  the  encyclical  Mater  et  Mag- 
istra,  and  his  nonsectarian  plea  for  univer- 
sal peace,  Pacem  In  Terrls.  In  each  case  he 
addressed  himself  to  an  even  more  catholic 
world  than  that  for  which  the  church 
speaks. 

In  Catholic  lands,  of  course,  the  Vatican 
has  an  evident  Influence  that  transcends 
pure  theology.  This  can  be  discerned,  for 
example.  In  the  simple  fact  that  Catholi- 
cism's political  Image,  ChrUtian  democracy, 
has  a  powerful  hold  In  all  six  countries  of 
the  European  Common  Market.  And  in  the 
Communist  orbit  those  lands  where  an  In- 
dependent spirit  is  most  marked  are  often 
those    with    large    Catholic    populations. 

Americans  sometimes  forget  that  the  Pope 
functions  not  only  as  head  of  a  theological 
hierarchy  but  also  as  chief  of  a  state,  deal- 
ing with  others  who  owe  him  no  allegiance 
and.  In  some  instances,  profess  no  belief  in 
dlvinty.  His  diplomacy  is  far-reaching  and 
his  sources  of  information  are  widespread. 

It  is  time  that  Washington  acknowledge 
the  need  for  formal  contacts  with  the  papal 
government.  Diplomatic  recognition  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  a  religious  concordat; 
it  is  a  material  matter.  We  should  discard 
the  blinkers  that  have  hitherto  inhibited 
us  from  exchanging  practical  political  cour- 
tesies with  the  Vatican  on  the  same  basU  as 
with  other,  more  conventional,  states.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  national  religious 
practices;  it  Is  simply  a  fact  of  International 
life  of  which  Pope  John's  imminent  death 
may  remind  us. 


Sibal  Se«ki  Scientific  Connsel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Ab  Sibal,  has  proposed  a  far-reaching 
bill  which  would  give  Congress  the  neces- 
sary scientific  tools  to  maintain  its  essen- 
tial role  in  government  in  this  age  of 
elaborate  science  and  technology.  Since 
Congressman  Sibal  introduced  H.R.  6866, 
his  proposal  has  quickened  a  sympathetic 
response  among  everyone  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  truly  representative 
government.  The  response  has  been  so 
favorable  and  widespread  that  Congress- 
man Friedel,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  is 
going  to  hold  public  hearings  in  the  near 
future.  An  excellent  summary  of  the 
Sibal  congressional  science  staffs  bill  is 
given  in  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Carey  Cronan,  correspondent  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  Hou.se,  I  offer  the  ar- 
ticle for  the  Record. 

SIBAL  Seeks  Scientific  CorNsn- 
(By  Carey  Cronan) 

Although  his  name  may  never  grace  the 
final  piece  of  legislation,  since  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, Representative  Abneh  W.  Sobai.  in 
his  bill  for  independent  scientific  staffs  for 
Congress  has  generated  thought  and  com- 
ment that  may  eventually  blossom  into  leg- 
islative reality. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  many  and  especially 
to  the  Representatives  and  Senators  con- 
cerned that  their  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  Is  hardly  commensurate  with 
their  responsibilities  to  Judge  budgetary  re- 
quests, question  the  proponents  of  agency 
spending,  frame  proper  legislation  and  vote 
with  any  degree  of  understanding.  Con- 
gress has  had  to  rely,  and  is  still  relying  upon 
scientists,  engineers,  etc.,  employed  by  the 
Executive  department,  to  explain  and  Justi- 
fy the  aims  and  policies  of  the  very  Ad- 
ministration which  is  seeking  authority  and 
funds. 

The  House  and  Senate  must  each  In  turn 
render  final  opinions  on  situations  and  sub- 
jects dealing  with  matters  that  are  far  be- 
yond the  training  and  experience  of  most  If 
not  all  lawmakers  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  a  problem  of  the  space  age  that  must 
be  solved  If  legislators  are  to  act  efficiently 
and  fairly,  not  only  toward  the  agencies  in- 
volved but  also  toward  the  taxpayers  who 
must  pay  the  bills. 

DEPENDENCE    DECRIED 

Representative  Sibal,  who  has  been  mull- 
ing over  the  question  for  some  time,  believes 
there  is  a  serious  gap  In  the  legislative 
process  and  his  bill,  H.R.  6866,  would,  he 
believes,  remove  the  present  dependence 
upon  experts  from  the  Executive  branch. 
Democratic  Representative  Samuxl  Priedel, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  has 
said  that  his  group  will  hold  hearings  either 
in  late  July  or  early  August  on  the  Sibal 
bill  and  this  step  alone  is  a  bit  of  a  triumph 
for  a  member  of  the  minority  since  any  piece 
of  legislation  deemed  worthy  and  possible 
to  pass  Is  usually  rephrased  and  given  a 
majority  author  before  a  hearing  is  slated. 
The  Sibal   bill   admits  that   It   is   becoming 


increasingly  difficult  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  question  programs  sent  down  from 
the  executive  side,  such  as  the  billions  con- 
templated for  the  moon  race. 

Representative  Sibal's  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  permanent  scientific  staff  In  both  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate  headed  by  three 
scientists  representing  the  fields  of  physics, 
biology,  and  chemistry,  and  who  would 
serve  for  6  years  at  salaries  of  $21,500  each 
v«nth  associates  getting  $20,000  and  tempo- 
rary personnel  placed  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
Representative  Sibal  says  Congressmen 
could  then  ask  for  advice  In  all  fields  wheth- 
er they  dealt  with  space,  Insects,  plant  vi- 
ruses, uses  of  coal,  atomic  energy,  cancer  re- 
search, or  whatever.  The  scier-tiflc  staff 
would  help  Congress  keep  an  effective  eye  on 
science  spending  by  the  administration  seek- 
ing to  hold  down  waste  and  duplication 
while  at  the  same  time  suggenting  new 
avenues  of  research  and  developwnent. 

Typical  comments:  Representative  Sibal 
has  received  many  oral  commendations  prais- 
ing his  purpose  but  some  of  the  supi>ort 
has  come  In  the  malls.  For  Instance,  Paul 
W.  Bachman,  chairman  of  the  NAM  re- 
search committee,  wrote  that  "Our  commit- 
tee agrees  with  you  wholeheartedly  •  •  • 
and  has  been  concerned  vrtth  this  problem 
for  some  time  •  •  •  we  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  several  Members  of  Congress 
from  both  pMu-tles,  each  of  whom  eKpressed 
much  the  same  thoughts  as  you."  Mr.  Bach- 
man offered  to  submit  names  of  men  ex- 
perienced in  research  in  private  Induitry  who 
could  be  called  upon  at  anytime  to  com- 
ment on  prop>osed  legislation  In  the  scien- 
tific field,  and  these  exf>erts  could  be  made 
available  immediately  without  enabling  leg- 
islation. 

William  Kloepfer.  Jr.,  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Manufacturers  Association,  WTOte  that 
the  Sibal  proposal  should  be  adopted  and 
thus  serve  as  an  Impartial  bridge  to  the  en- 
tire scientific  community. 

Milton  D.  Rosenau.  Jr.,  of  Weston  Read. 
Georgetown,  Conn.,  called  the  proposal  valu- 
able and  said  that  its  intention  should  at 
least  be  carried  out. 

Rustum  Roy,  professor  of  geochemistry. 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  said  the  Sibal 
bill  may  be  "one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
decisions  which  could  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year"  because  scientists  "really 
want  to  communicate  rather  than  confuse." 

Representative  Sibal  has  at  least  spurred 
discussion  not  only  in  Congress  and  through- 
cmt  the  Government,  but  throughout  the 
country  on  the  need  to  find — and  find  quick- 
ly— a  solution  to  perplexities  faced  bj'  the 
House  and  Senate,  perplexities  that  expand 
almost  dally  as  the  space  age  whirls  on. 


Federal    Government    PreMure*    Private 
Batinest  To  Favor  Negroes  Revealed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VE.S 

Thursday.  June  13, 1963 

Mr  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  an  Investigation  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  pressures  b»;ing 
exerted  on  the  Louisville  Si  Nashville 
Railroad  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  force  the  favoritism  of  t«r- 
tain  Negro  applicants  for  new  jobs  icind 
promotions.    Threats  to  withhold  mail 
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and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  coal 
hauling  contracts  If  the  company  did 
not  comply  with  the  Government's  re- 
quests have  been  made,  according  to  the 
enclosed  letter  of  Mr.  O.  O.  Gentry, 
general  chairman,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen.  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
letter  was  written  on  June  21.  1963.  and 
was  sent  to  other  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen  lodges  and  locals  follow- 
ing a  meeting  between  company  and 
union  ofllclals. 

The  threats  to  withhold  contracts, 
which  are  generally  awarded  as  a  result 
of  competitive  bidding,  are  a  matter  of 
grave  concern.  If  the  ofScials  who  made 
the  threats  can  make  good  on  them,  then 
serious  questions  as  to  the  basic  fairness 
and  Justness  of  the  administration  of 
these  laws  are  raised. 

I  believe  that  all  the  Members  will  be 
Interested  In  seeing  this  letter  of  Mr. 
O.  G.  Gentry  which  I  Insert  herewith: 

JuNS  31.  10«3. 
Local  ChaintiAn  and  Secretaries.  Lodges  215. 
94S.  720.  774.  ajid  922,  L.  A  N.  RailrxMid. 
Dkab  Snu  AND  Bbothzbs:  AU  the  general 
chairman  on  the  L.  A  N.  Railroad  were  called 
to  the  director  of  personnel '■  office  on  June 
30.  1963.  for  a  conference.  We  did  not  know 
for  what  pxirpose  we  were  called  but  we  were 
Informed  aoon  after  arriving  that  the  reaaon 
waa  the  Negro  problem  that  Is  facing  every- 
one today. 

The  U.S.  Oovenunent  called  the  L.  &  N. 
Railroad  and  told  them  to  have  a  reprecenta- 
tlve  In  Wa&hington  on  a  certain  date  to  dis- 
cuas  discrimination  among  the  Negro  em- 
ployees on  the  railroad.  A  Negro  porter  from 
Etowah.  Tenn.  and  a  Negro  laborer  from 
Louisville  shops  wrote  Washington  that  they 
were  being  discriminated  against.  The  offl- 
clals  In  Washington  told  them  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  mall  contracts,  TVA  coal 
contracts,  or  any  other  business  that  the 
Government  had  a  hand  in  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  railroads  that  did  not  comply 
with  the  Oovernment's  wishes  In  this 
matter. 

The  railroad  officials  stated  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  were  very  positive  In 
their  statements  that  there  was  not  to  be 
any  discrimination  shown  to  any  employees. 
If  there  la  an  opening  for  10  switchmen,  the 
Negro  organizations  would  send  10  of  the 
best  qualified  college  graduates  to  take  the 
examination  for  these  Jobs,  and  maybe  30 
white  men  applied  for  them  too.  the  10  men 
making  the  highest  score  would  be  employed, 
and  chances  are  the  company  would  have  to 
hire  all  10  Negroes  and  no  whites.  If  a  posi- 
tion comes  up  bid  and  a  Negro  wants  to  try 
and  qualify  for  It.  even  Lf  he  holds  no 
seniority  In  this  particular  craft,  he  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  qualify  for  it  and  the 
company  must  post  on  bulletin  boards  at  all 
places  so  it  will  be  seen  by  the  employees. 

The  Government  told  the  railroad  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  unions,  and  tell  the 
imlons  that  they  would  be  expected  to  show 
no  discrimination.  The  railroads  told  them 
that  they  did  not  tell  the  unions  what  to  do 
and  that  the  Government  answered  you  tell 
them  anyway  and  we  will  take  it  fr(5m  there. 
The  railroads  stated  that  they  had  to  go  by 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  In  dealing  with  the 
unions,  and  the  Government  advised  them 
that  had  no  bearing  on  this  case  and  that 
they  would  change  anything  that  did  not 
conform  to  this  Negro  program. 

They  told  the  railroads  to  promote  the 
Negro  firemen  on  the  Pensacola  division, 
and  to  promote  all  other  Negro  employees 
that  stood  for  promotion  In  any  craft.  If 
h«  made  applicaUon  for  it.  It  will  work  like 
this:  If  a  Negro  porter  in  Louisville  makes 
application  for  a  switchman  In  Atlanta,  and 


passes  the  ezamlnaUon  with  th«  higher 
score,  he  must  be  employed  in  this  capacity. 
If  a  Negro  la  not  employed  after  he  haa 
qualified  for  a  Job.  a  very  detailed  reason 
must  be  given  and,  tf  a  good  reason  is  not 
given,  then  sooiebody  is  in  trouble.  The  di- 
rector of  personnel  made  the  statement  that 
in  the  lodges  if  a  Negro  U  to  be  taken  in 
and  a  vote  comes  to  take  him  in.  and  a  Uack 
ball  is  dropped.  It  will  have  to  be  a  hole 
bored  in  it  and  an  explanation  on  paper  put 
In  this  hole  In  the  black  baU  as  to  why  be  Is 
not  being  taken  In  the  lodge. 

Brothers,  this  Ls  a  very  serious  thing  that 
U  facing  us  now.  It  is  not  the  hiring  of  the 
Negroes,  but  the  way  the  Government  Is  going 
about  it.  They  have  not  mentioned  taking 
our  seniority  and  giving  it  to  the  Negro  yet, 
but  this  could  be  in  the  near  future,  the 
way  things  are  going  at  the  moment.  The 
raUroad  Is  required  to  make  90-day  reports 
on  this  to  show  what  progress  is  being  made 
In  the  hiring  of  Negro  employees.  The  L.  St 
N.  Is  the  first  railroad  to  be  subjected  to  this, 
but  this  was  brought  about  by  these  two  em- 
ployees making  a  protest  to  Washington. 
The  Government  has  a  meeting  called  for 
next  month  in  St.  Louis  and  has  invited  all 
railroads  and  some  labor  leaders  to  discuss 
this  problem  In  detail. 

The  Government  stated  all  facilities  such 
as  washrooms,  drinking  fountains,  eating 
places  or  any  facility  must  not  be  segre- 
gated In  any  way.  All  seniority  rosters  must 
not  show  whether  colored  or  white  and,  any- 
UUng  that  shows  a  distinction  between  white 
or  colored  must  be  eliminated.  Mr.  Scholl 
made  the  statement  that  in  the  past  he  had 
been  on  one  side  of  the  bargaining  table 
and  union  representatives  on  the  other.  But 
It  looks  like  it  Is  coming  to  where  union  and 
company  wlU  be  together  on  one  side  of  the 
table  and  the  UjS.  Government  on  the  other 
side.  I  hope,  after  you  have  read  this,  all 
of  you  will  realize  what  is  facing  you  In 
your  working  conditions  in  the  future,  and 
I  am  afraid  this  is  only  the  beginning.  I 
trust  e«k;h  of  you  will  think  this  over  and 
not  try  to  do  anything  that  wlU  cause 
trouble,  because  the  Government  is  backing 
them  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  In  the  fu- 
t\ire,  and  they  have  the  advantage  as  long 
as  the  present  situation  ezlsta. 
Fraternally  yours. 

O.  O.  Gentbt, 
General  chairman. 


Need  To  Eliminate  Fajmentt  Deficit 
Grows  Pressing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
is  mounting  that  the  United  States  must 
take  more  vigorous  and  effective  action 
to  eliminate  its  persistent  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  In  order  to  further 
this  objective  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  192  in  the  House  last 
Friday.  My  Joint  Economic  Committee 
colleague  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  is  introducing  the  same  res- 
olution in  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  achievement  of  balance- 
of-pasonents  equilibrium  should  receive 
the  highest  priority  in  the  formulation 
of  national  economic  policy,   that  the 


maintenance  of  equilibrium  should  be  a 
major  and  continuing  goal  of  U.S.  eco- 
nomic policy  and  that  the  United  States 
should  take  the  Initiative  In  calling  to- 
gether a  conference  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  International  Monetary 
F\md  to  devise  Improvements  In  the 
world-payments  system. 

In  testimony  July  8  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Secretary  Dillon 
admitted  that  there  is  not  "much  more 
time  to  waste  as  far  as  the  present  size 
of  our  deficits  are  concerned."  He  add- 
ed that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  make  substantial  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  the  deficit  In  a  year 
or  two  or  face  the  prospect  of  a  very  un- 
comfortable International  situation. 

The  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
ments in  its  annual  report,  published 
June  10,  1963.  expressed  the  rising  con- 
cern and  impatience  of  our  Eurojjean 
creditors  by  pointing  to  the  evident  need 
for  more  vigorous  and  biislc  action  to  cut 
the  deficit  than  has  been  taken  to  date 
by  the  administration. 

Finally.  In  today's  New  York  Times. 
a  report  appears  which  says  that  a  group 
of  experts  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
considers  the  U.S.  balance-of-payraents 
deficit  the  most  important  economic 
problem  confronting  the  Atlantic  na- 
tions. The  confidential  report  says  there 
Is  no  sign  of  Improvement  In  the  U.S. 
payments  position  and  that  new  action 
is  required  by  the  United  States  or  the 
European  countries  or  both.  Rumors 
say  that  one  step  which  may  be  taken 
is  a  reform  In  the  International  monetary 
system. 

Mr.  Si3eaker.  In  view  of  these  expres- 
sions of  opinion  by  various  financial 
leaders  and  experts  both  here  and 
abroad.  I  think  there  Is  a  clear  and 
pressing  need  for  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  that  the  Congress  can 
most  effectively  make  its  intent  known 
in  this  matter  by  approval  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  192. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  to  which 
I  referred  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  10,  1963) 
ATLAirnc    EIcoNOMic    Omovr   Faces   Pboblxm 

or  U.S.  Patmxnts  Lag — Report  or  Experts 

Terms  DEncrr  the  Most  Important  Issue 

Before  Members 

(By  Kdwln  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Paris,  July  9  —The  deficit  In  U.S.  Inter- 
national payments  is  the  most  important 
economic  problem  confronting  the  Atlantic 
countries,  in  the  view  of  the  experts  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 

This  assessment  is  expected  to  be  a  domi- 
nating element  in  talks  tomorrow  and  Thurs- 
day among  the  top  economic  officials  of  the 
30  OECD  member  countries.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  wUl  head  the 
delegation  from  the  United  States. 

The  confidential  report  prepared  for  the 
meeting,  one  of  three  held  each  year,  is 
understood  to  be  optimistic  on  the  business 
situation  In  Europe  and  North  America  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

But  it  sees  no  sign  of  improvement  In 
the  VS.  deficit,  and  Is  reported  to  consider 
that  the  main  policy  question  confronting 
the  group  Is  the  necessity  of  new  action  by 
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the  United  States  or  the  European  countries 
or  both. 

So  far,  despite  various  rumors,  there  Is 
no  reliable  indication  that  a  further  step 
is  contemplated — either  new  devices  to  cope 
with  the  U.S.  deficit  or  a  reform  In  the  inter- 
national monetary  system. 

The  report,  citing  a  worsening  of  the  pay- 
ments deficit  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  is  reported  to  say  that  this  would  not 
be  a  problem  if  there  were  an  underlying 
long-term  trend  toward  reduction  and  even- 
tual elimination  of  the  deficit. 

But,  according  to  the  report,  this  Is  not 
the  case,  and  there  are  no  foreseeable 
changes  in  the  various  elements  of  the  defi- 
cit that  would  be  likely  to  reduce  it. 

In  particular,  the  staff  Is  understood  to 
agree  with  most  European  students  of  the 
problem  that  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any 
significant  Improvement  in  the  U.S.  surplus 
of  exports  over  Imports.  This  trade  surplus 
Is  more  than  offset  by  large  deficits  In  such 
categories  as  foreign  aid,  military  spending 
abroad,  private  foreign  lending  and  tourism. 

The  staff  report  is  also  reported  to  raise 
a  question  that  has  only  begun  to  emerge 
in  Europ>e — whether  West  Germany  may  be 
moving  back  into  surplus  in  payme'nts  after 
having  achieved  a  near  equillibrium  last 
year.  There  are  signs  that  tlie  German  ex- 
port surplus  may  be  growing  after  a  sharp 
reduction  last  year. 

On  the  business  outlook,  the  report  is  said 
to  confirm  the  analysis  about  Europe  fre- 
quently made  in  various  quarters.  This  Is 
that  a  slowdown  in  business  Investment, 
possibly  brought  about  by  a  profits  squeeze, 
is  the  only  serious  weak  spot  in  an  other- 
wise booming  economy. 

Another  problem  Is  the  rapid  rise  In  wages, 
and — to  a  lesser  extent — prices.  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  report  Is  believed  to  predict  an  over- 
all economic  growth  In  Europe  this  year 
alx>ut  as  great  as  last  year's,  although  growth 
win  probably  be  less  In  Prance,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  became  the  first  lady  of  the 
world.  Her  place  Is  secure  in  the  affec- 
tions of  men  and  women  everywhere. 
We  mourn  her  passing  and  take  pride  In 
her  achlevments. 

She  was  voted  the  world's  most  ad- 
mired woman  In  international  polls  time 
and  time  again.  When  she  entered  the 
halls  of  the  United  Nations,  representa- 
tives f  ronr  all  countries  rose  to  honor  her. 
She  had  become  not  only  the  wife  and 
widow  of  an  eminent  President,  but  a 
noble  personality  in  her  own  right. 

She  fulfilled  all  her  many  roles  with 
energy,  a  fine  intelligence,  dedication, 
faith,  and  a  boundless  sympathy  and 
concern  for  people  and  their  troubles. 
She  was  the  niece  of  a  President,  the 
wife  of  a  President,  a  mother,  a  teacher, 
a  r>oliticlan.  an  author,  an  international 
stateswoman,  a  Journalist,  and  a  humani- 
tarian who  cared  about  people  with  a 
warmth  and  a  willingness  to  fight  for 
their  rights  that  made  her  whole  life  a 
mission  In  the  cause  of  human  welfare. 


As  the  first  lady  during  the  long  and 
diflQcult  years  of  the  depression  and  the 
Second  World  War  she  was  the  Presi- 
dent's eyes  and  ears,  a  source  of  strength 
suid  sjmipathy.  and  a  constant  striver 
for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  been  deprived  or  forgot- 
ten. During  her  12  years  in  the  White 
House  she  was  often  criticized  for  her 
manifold  activities  by  her  husband's  po- 
litical opponents,  but  in  the  end  she  be- 
came the  object  of  universal  respect. 

She  was  recognized  by  millions  as  their 
personal  champion.  She  was  a  symbol 
of  the  new  role  that  women  were  to  play 
In  the  world. 

She  awakened  enthusiasm  wherever 
she  went.  A  typical  example  was  her 
visit  to  Luxembourg  in  1950.  While  she 
was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
in  the  palace,  thousands  of  Luxem- 
bourgers  stood  outside  for  hours  in  a 
steady  rain,  waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  her, 
and  calling  her  name.  Thousands  more 
turned  out  later  throughout  the  tiny 
country  In  villages  gay  with  fiowers  and 
happy  faces.  In  her  distinctive  way  she 
thanked  as  many  as  she  could. 

President  Tioiman  named  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1945.  Her  lofty 
objectives  were  regarded  by  some  so- 
called  realists  as  being  impossible  of  at- 
tainment. But  such  criticism  had  never 
stopped  her  when  she  fought  for  her 
causes  from  the  White  House,  and  it  did 
not  stop  her  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  1946  she  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization.  She 
brought  a  rare  combination  of  toughness, 
idealism,  and  practicality  to  the  UJ^. 
In  her  first  appearance  at  the  United 
Nations  at  the  London  meeting  in  1948, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  successful  in  over- 
coming a  certain  reserve  that  many  del- 
egates had  shown  toward  the  presence 
of  women  in  the  U.N. 

She  won  the  respect  and  cooperation 
of  two  members  of  the  American  rep- 
resentation before  the  U.N.  whose  in- 
fiuence  was  strong  Indeed,  the  late  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Vandenberg,  and  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles.  She  played  a  criti- 
cally important  role  in  drafting  the 
covenant  on  human  rights,  designed  to 
establish  basic  civil  rights  for  people 
throughout  the  world. 

President  Eisenhower  congratulated 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  her  work  in  the 
United  Nations,  thanking  her  for  her 
"since  concern  for  the  less  fortunate, 
and  skill  In  the  discharge  of  unique  and 
important  duties." 

She  received  many  honors  in  a  long 
and  productive  life.  She  held  honorary 
degrees  from  several  colleges,  was  an 
honorary  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
received  the  1939  Award  of  Humanitar- 
ians, the  Churchman's  Award,  the  first 
annual  Nation  Award,  the  first  annual 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Brotherhood 
Award  in  1946,  the  Award  of  Merit  of 
the  New  York  City  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  in  1948,  the  Four  Freedoms 
Award,  the  Prince  Carl  Medal  of  Swed- 
en, and  the  Irving  Geist  Foundation 
Award,  all  in  1950. 

When  she  died  she  was  honored  for 
her  character  and  her  deeds  through- 


out the  world.    Here  at  home  President 
Kennedy  said : 

One  of  the  great  ladles  in  the  history  of 
this  country  has  passed  from  the  scene. 
Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  all  those  who 
admired  her  tireless  idealism,  en-  benefited 
from  her  good  worlus  ajid  wise  counsel. 
Since  the  day  I  entered  this  office,  she  has 
been  both  an  inspiration  and  a  friend. 

The  world  has  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
women,  and  we  have  all  lost  a  friend. 


Civil  Rights: 


Peaceful  Change  or  Social 
Revolution? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad  - 
dress  I  delivered  last  Friday,  July  5, 
1963,  at  an  Installation  of  oflBcers  meet- 
ing of  Local  614,  Boilermakers  Union. 
New  London,  Conn.  My  remarks  were 
devoted  primarily  to  a  discussion  of  the 
civil  rights  problems,  and  my  views  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

The  address  was  as  follows: 
Civil   Rights:    Peaceful  Change  oh   Social 
Revolution? 

(Address  by  Congressman  William  L.  St. 
Onge,  of  Connecticut,  Ijefore  the  Boiler- 
makers Union,  Local  614,  Friday,  July  6, 
1963,  St.  Bernard's  High  School,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.) 

If  any  of  you  think  you  have  problems.  I 
suggest  that  you  consider  for  a  moment  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  faced  In  Wash- 
ington, problems  on  the  international  scene 
Involving  world  peace  and  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  problems  at  home  which  are  no 
less  serious.  We  have  a  difficult  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Inadequate  housing,  an  econ- 
omy that  is  held  back  by  an  outmoded  tax 
structure,  substandard  educat.onal  facilities 
In  many  areas,  rising  hospital  costs  that 
worry  our  18  million  elderly  citizens  who 
need  the  security  of  medical  care,  water 
pollution  and  air  pollution,  and  many  others 
But  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems  with 
which  we  are  confronted  row  Is  civil  rights. 
I  shall  come  back  to  that  subject  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  say  these 
problems  don't  exist.  We  cannot  Ignore 
them  and  wish  they  would  somehow  disap- 
pear. We  must  meet  them — and  I  think  we 
are  making  sincere  efforts  to  deal  with  them. 

Our  Oovemment  is  making  basic  efforts 
to  cut  into  the  hard  core  of  unemployment 
which,  as  you  well  know,  now  totals  around 
4  million  persons.  Already  our  economy  is 
picking  up,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  before 
very  long  we  shall  succeed  In  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed. 

I  would  like  to  see  early  passage  of  a  tax 
reduction  bill  In  Congress  which  should 
be  a  great  boon  to  our  economy.  It  will  en- 
courage consumers  to  creat«5  new  markets. 
It  will  encourage  business  to  expand.  All  of 
this  should  help  create  more  Jobs. 

I  would  like  to  see  Congress  approve  the 
medicare  bill  to  provide  a  program  of  health 
Insurance  under  social  security  for  our  senior 
citizens.  They  are  for  the  m'ist  part  people 
of  limited  Income,  severely  pressed  by  thf 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  high  cfjst  ol 
medical  care.     We  must  help  them  main- 
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tain  a  dec«nt  and  dignified  waj  of  life  tn 
their  declining  yean. 

I  would  Uk«  to  Me  the  adoption  of  leglala- 
tlon  to  eUnilnate  the  claawoom  tbortage  In 
our  echooU,  to  pay  o\ir  teachers  more  ade- 
quate salaries,  to  assist  our  colleges  In  ac- 
eocunodaUng  the  growing  number  of  stu- 
dents, and  to  boost  the  number  of  doctors 
and  dentists  to  provide  better  health  car* 
for  our  population. 

Z  would  like  to  see  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  our  programs  which  make  it 
possible  for  more  people  to  own  homes,  for 
elderly  people  to  have  decent  housing,  for 
employees  who  are  displaced  by  automation 
to  be  retrained  for  other  skills,  for  workers 
to  have  a  higher  minimum  wage,  for  areas 
eroded  by  poverty  to  receive  help  In  rebuild- 
ing their  economies,  for  a  concentrated  at- 
tack on  air  and  water  pollution,  for  protec- 
tion of  the  American  public  against  harm- 
ful drugs,  and  other  programs  of  direct 
benefit  to  the  people. 

We  must  recognize  that  times  change.  We 
must  also  recognize  that  new  problems  will 
raise  new  challenges,  and  that  new  chal- 
lenges demand  new  solutions.  This  great 
Nation  of  ours  has  been  characterized 
throughout  its  history  by  Its  ability  to  ad- 
Just  to  changes  and  to  meet  whatever  chal- 
lenge arises.  I  am  confident  that  we  still 
have  that  ability. 

Right  now  we  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
challenge  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  In  the 
throes  of  a  great  social  change,  some  even 
refer  to  It  as  a  social  revolution. 

Just  100  years  ago.  tn  1863.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Issued  his  Eniianclpatlon  Proclama- 
tion assuring  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
Americans.  Now.  a  century  later,  some  of 
our  citizens  are  still  deprived  of  these  rights. 
In  the  South,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  we  tiave  seen  evidence  in  recent 
months  of  the  impatience  of  the  Negro  peo- 
ple who  are  the  victims  of  discrimination  and 
racism.  This  Impatience  is  expressed  in  the 
form  of  demonstrations,  sltlns,  protests,  ap- 
peals. As  yet  it  has  been  of  a  nonviolent 
character,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Let  us 
hope  It  win  remain  so.  for  it  will  Indeed  b« 
a  dark  and  sad  day  for  America  if  lm{>atienc8 
gives  way   to  riots  and   bloodshed. 

Negro  leaders  themselves  are  showing  signs 
of  becoming  seriously  concerned  over  such 
developments.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  James 
Parmer,  the  national  director  of  CORE — 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality— one  of  the  lead- 
ing Negro  organizations  in  the  country,  stated 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  organiza- 
tion: "No  one  can  stop  the  demonstrations. 
The  question  is:  Can  we  keep  them  orderly 
and  nonviolent?" 

This  is  a  matter  to  which  Negro  leaders 
should  give  much  thought.  Demonstrations 
can  sometimes  get  out  of  control,  and  the 
consequences  would  then  be  most  tragic  for 
all  concerned.  Negro  and  white.  Not  only 
could  It  lead  to  loss  of  life  and  destruction 
of  property,  but  it  would  alienate  the  sym- 
pathy of  millions  of  white  people  throughout 
the  country  who  support  civil  rights;  it 
would  bring  much  harm  to  the  very  cause 
for  which  Negroes  are  fighting  and  would 
set  that  cause  back;  and  it  would  do  irrepti- 
rable  harm  to  our  Nation's  prestige  abroad. 
These  are  factors  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  Negro  leaders  in  their  efforts 
to  keep  the  demonstrations  from  becoming 
destructive  and  violent.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  must  assume. 

At  the  same  time,  the  white  people  must 
realize  that  the  Negro  Is  tired  of  excuses  and 
endless  debates.  He  is  alarmed,  and  even 
angry  at  times,  when  he  sees  that  100  years 
after  the  Emancipation  Proclamatron  he  is 
still  far  from  obtaining  rights  of  citizenship. 
He  is  still  struggling  for  elemental  jtistlce. 
for  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  give  his 
children  an  education,  the  right  to  decent 
hoiislng,   and   equal   opportunities   for   ad- 


▼ancemant  in  employment.  Whits  people, 
too.  mxist  assume  their  share  of  responsibility 
under  such  clrcxunstancss  by  showing  under- 
standing, by  avoiding  provocation,  and  by 
cooperating  in  the  effort  to  attain  civil  rights 
for  all  Americans. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear,  however. 
We  must  recognize  the  right  of  Negroes  for 
equal  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  Job.  an 
education,  proper  hoxising.  and  so  forth. 
Denying  this  right  to  them  is  indefensible. 
But  granting  a  man  a  Job  merely  because  he 
is  a  Negro  is  also  indefensible.  Merit  and 
ability  should  be  the  determining  factors,  and 
not  the  color  of  a  man's  skin,  or  his  religious 
beliefs,  or  his  national  origin.  All  that  we 
ask — and  I  am  s\ire  all  that  the  Negroes 
themselves  ask — is  that  they  be  given  an 
eqvial  opportunity,  that  the  same  yardstick 
that  is  applied  to  whites  In  employment, 
housing,  education,  public  accommodations, 
and  the  like,  should  also  be  applied  to  them. 
That  is  a  fair  and  Just  request. 

At  all  levels  of  Government.  Federal.  State, 
county  and  municipal,  we  must  work  to  find 
a  peaceful  solution  to  this  problem  which  is 
without  a  doubt  the  overriding  moral  issue 
of  our  day.  Americans  must  realize  that  the 
time  for  excuses  and  explanations  has  passed, 
and  that  the  time  for  action  is  here.  We 
must  reexamine  our  sense  of  moral  values 
and  moral  objectives.  We  carmot  afford  in 
good  conscience  to  let  the  struggle  of  the 
Negro  for  true  emancipation  take  place  with- 
in a  nation  that  seems  to  have  forgotten  its 
own  moral  values.  President  Kennedy,  in  his 
recent  program  to  Congress  on  civil  rights, 
has  outlined  the  g^ildellnes  for  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  Failure  to  accept  this  program 
will  weaken  the  fabric  of  our  Nation  at  a 
crucial  time  in  human  events  when  we  need 
our  full  strength  to  cope  with  other  domestic 
and  international  problems. 

As  I  reflect  over  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights,  the  thought  comes  to  mind :  Why  this 
Intolerance  In  this  great  country  of  ours  to- 
ward the  member  of  a  minority  group,  to- 
ward the  person  who  belongs  to  a  different 
race  or  faith?  Did  we  not  ail  contribute  of 
our  brain  and  brawn  to  make  the  United 
States  what  it  is  today?  Do  we  not  all  seek 
the  security  of  our  coimtry,  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation?  I  think  of  the  children  born 
In  our  country  today,  who  in  their  forma- 
tive years  know  neither  prejudice  nor 
hatred  of  their  playmates.  They  are  given 
by  Almighty  Ood  inalienable  rights  of  free- 
dom and  equality,  which  neither  man  nor 
law  can  take  away  from  them  or  deny  to 
them. 

A  nation  that  lives  up  to  these  rights  and 
provides  all  of  its  citizens  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  them,  is  a  happy  and  pros- 
pero^^s  nation.  A  civilization  or  society  that 
assumes  the  responsibility  that  what  Is 
granted  to  one  will  be  granted  to  all,  should 
have  no  fear  that  it  cannot  survive  the  on- 
slaught of  communism.  It  cannot  be 
vanquished  because  its  people  have  some- 
thing to  live  by  and  to  fight  for. 

To  me.  it  stands  to  reason  that  In  this 
crucial  era  for  all  of  humanity  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  time  for  all  men  of  good  will  to 
unite,  to  set  aside  their  petty  bickering,  to 
rise  above  partisan  and  geographical  lines, 
and  to  go  forward  together  In  their  efforts  to 
achieve  security  and  peace.  Unfortunately, 
the  civil  rights  issue  serves  to  divide  vui.  to 
weaken  us,  to  arouse  sectional  strife,  and  to 
detract  our  attention  from  the  real  problems 
and  dangers  facing  our  country  today.  This 
Is  exactly  what  Khrushchev  and  his  com- 
rades in  Moscow  want—division  in  our 
ranks,  chaos  in  our  land,  and  our  attention 
diverted  to  other  matters,  while  they  go 
about  gobbling  up  nation  after  nation  until 
we  are  ready  to  fall  prey  to  their  schemes. 
We  fall  to  treat  a  deadly  cancer,  but  worry 
orer  a  cut  on  our  finger. 


This  Is  a  tims  that  calls  for  balanced 
minds  and  clear  vision  to  understand  ths 
human  values  behind  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
second-class  citizenship  for  any  segment  of 
our  population  is  no  longer  feasible  or  de- 
sirable. We  have  outlived  those  concepts. 
The  world  will  no  longer  tolerate  them.  If 
there  are  any  among  us  who  doubt  it.  I  urge 
you  to  look  at  developments  in  Asia  and 
Africa  where  many  new  and  Independent  na- 
tions have  recently  arisen.  Just  as  colonial- 
ism is  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  discrimination 
and  second-class  citizenship  status  are 
things  of  the  past. 

The  sooner  we  realize  this,  the  better  for 
us.  The  longer  we  cling  to  outmoded  con- 
cepts, the  more  we  stand  to  lose. 

It  was  one  of  your  great  labor  leaders, 
Samuel  Oompers.  the  founder  and  first  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
who  said: 

"America  is  not  merely  a  name.  It  is  not 
merely  a  land.  It  is  not  merely  a  country, 
nor  is  It  merely  a  continent.  America  is  a 
symbol:  It  is  an  Ideal:  the  hopes  of  the  world 
can  be  expressed  in  the  ideal — America." 

That  has  been  true  all  through  our  his- 
tory. That  is  the  image  in  which  mankind 
has  always  regarded  our  Nation — the  sym- 
bol, the  ideal,  the  hop)e  of  humanity.  The 
story  of  America  over  the  past  two  centuries 
is  the  story  of  a  growing  and  expanding  na- 
tion where  new  opportunities  have  been 
opened  up  to  more  and  more  of  its  citizens, 
so  that  they  can  participate  as  equal  part- 
ners in  a  free  society — free  also  from  dis- 
crimination. Instead  of  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination, some  sections  of  our  citizenry 
are  suffering  from  an  infection  of  discrimina- 
tion which  is  sapping  our  strength,  stunting 
our  economic  growth,  and  destroying  o\ir 
national  unity. 

Consider,  for  example,  what  discrimination 
In  housing  is  doing  to  our  cities,  the  decay 
it  is  caxising  both  in  human  lives  and  in 
property.  In  a  book  by  Howard  Moody, 
called  "The  City:  Metropolis  or  New  Jeru- 
salem?" published  Just  a  few  months  ago — 
we  read  as  follows: 

"A  city  Is  dying  when  it  has  an  eye  for  real 
estate  value,  but  has  lost  Its  heart  for  per- 
sonal  values;  when  It  has  an  understanding 
of  traffic  flow,  but  little  concern  about  the 
flow  of  human  beings;  when  we  have  Increas- 
ing competence  in  building,  but  less  and  less 
time  for  housing  and  ethical  codes:  when 
human  values  are  absent  at  the  heart  of  the 
city's  decisionmaking,  planning,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Its  plans  •  •  •  then  the  city 
dies  and  all  that  is  left,  humanly,  is  decay." 

Unfortunately,  this  is  the  situation  In 
many  of  our  cities  today,  large  and  snaall. 
where  Negroes  and  others  are  subject  to  dis- 
crimination in  housing  and  to  other  indig- 
nities. I  am  opposed  to  such  practices.  I 
am  opposed  to  treating  Americans  as  second, 
class  citizens  by  denying  them  basic  rights 
enjoyed  by  all  others.  We  must  not  recog- 
nize any  caste  system  in  the  United  States 
or  the  supremacy  of  one  race  over  another. 
Such  practices  can  never  be  Justified  in  the 
light  of  our  moral  and  democratic  principles, 
because  there  is  no  moral  Justification  for 
racial  or  religious  discrimination. 

This  country  is  comprised  of  people  from 
all  comers  of  the  earth,  all  races,  religions, 
and  nationality  groups.  All  of  them  have 
made  iniportant  contributions  toward  the 
growth  of  orxx  country  and  the  shaping  of 
Its  destiny.  To  abuse  our  civil  rights,  to 
continue  discriminatory  practices  against 
our  fellow  citizens,  is  most  injurious  to  our 
way  of  life  and  to  everything  that  this  Na- 
tion has  stood  for  and  fought  for  in  the 
last  a  centuries.  It  Is  intolerable  at  all 
times.  It  Is  morally  wrong  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Somewhere  recently  I  came  across  these 
lines  by  an  American  poet: 
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"Give  us  wide  walls  to  build  our  temple  of 
liberty,  O  God. 

The  North  shall  b«  built  of  love,  to  stand 
against  the  winds  of  fate; 
The  South  of  tolerance,  that  we  may.  In 
building,  outreach  hate; 

The   East   our  faith,   that  rises   clear  and 
new  each  day; 

The  West  oiu*  hope,  that  even  dies  a  glori- 
ous way. 

The    Threshold    'neath    our    feet    will    be 
humility; 

The   roof — the    very   sky   Itself — infinity. 

God,  give  us  wide  walls  to  build  this  great 
temple  of  American  liberty." 

My  friends,  for  the  sake  of  our  great  Na- 
tion and  its  future,  we  must  build  with  love 
and  tolerance;  with  faith  in  our  country 
that  it  will  remain  the  Ideal  and  the  hope 
of  mankind,  as  visualized  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers;  and  with  the  firm  belief  In  human 
brotherhood,  freedom,  and  true  understand- 
ing among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  be  wrong  if  we  are  on  the  side  of 
God  and  man. 


The  Situation  m  Englewood,  N.J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or    NEW    JQISET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1963 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  apparent  racial  disturbances 
in  Engelwood.  N.J.,  a  suburban  commu- 
nity in  my  district.  These  questions 
have  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
nationwide  press  coverage  being  given 
the  question  of  "de  facto  segregation"  in 
one  of  the  elementary  schools  located  in 
this  community. 

A  report  of  the  Engelwood  situation 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Tuesday,  Jime  3,  1963. 
which  provided  a  complete  and  objective 
presentation  of  the  problem  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Englewood  Is  A  Stmbol  in  Integration  Drive 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Englewood,  N.J.,  June  3. — Suburban  En- 
glewood—quiet,  tree-lined,  wealthy  and 
northern — Is  becoming,  like  Birmingham,  a 
symbol  of  the  Negro's  stepped-up  integra- 
tion movement. 

While  there  hasn't  been  the  violence  that 
has  attended  the  southern  demonstrations, 
the  Englewood  movement  has  been  a  long 
and  Intense  one. 

It  has  been  marked  by  Negro  sit-ins  at  a 
predominantly  white  school,  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  boycott  downtown  stores,  a 
sit-in  at  the  school  superintendent's  office, 
picketing  of  the  Governor's  office  In  Trenton 
by  Englewood  sympathizers,  and  periodic 
rallies  featuring  well-known  Negroes. 

START    SCHOOL    SIT-IN 

The  latest  demonstration  started  3  weeks 
ago  when  some  30  Negro  students  from  a 
predominantly  Negro  elementary  school 
began  sitting  In  classes  at  a  predominantly 
white  school.  School  authorities  have  re- 
fused to  register  them  but  have  let  them  sit 
in  rather  than  provoke  possible  violence  by 
keeping  them  out. 

The  Negroes  are  considered  Interlopers  at 
the  white  school  and  largely  are  being 
Ignored    by    teachers.     Parents    have    been 


fined  for  violating  a  State  law  requiring 
children  to  attend  school. 

The  cases  have  been  appealed.  And  the 
sit-ins  go  on  while  the  Negro  parents  picket 
outside  and  police  keep  a  watchful  eye. 

The  struggle  In  Englewood  Is  not  the  same 
as  in  Birmingham,  but  it  could  have  great 
significance  in  the  Negro's  fight  for  more 
integration  In  the  North. 

Here,  the  Negro  is  not  fighting  for  mini- 
mum legal  integration.  He  already  has  that 
and  more.  Here,  he  is  fighting  to  break  out 
of  a  containment  brought  about  by  housing 
pa  terns,  tradition,  economics  and  resistance 
from  the  white  community. 

As  one  Negro  leader  put  it,  they  are  fight- 
ing for  "respect,  equality  and  a  luTl  share  of 
community  life." 

Many  of  the  white  leaders  think  the  Ne- 
groes want  more  than  equality,  that  they 
want  favored,  special  treatment.  Some  of 
them  think  Englewood  will  begin  to  slide 
downhill  if  the  Negro  demands  are  met. 

And  though  some  whites,  perhaps  a  large 
number,  are  In  sympathy  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Negroes,  the  white  community  seems 
to  be  nearly  unanimous  In  condemning  the 
tactics  being  used. 

Nor  Is  the  Negro  community  completely 
united  behind  the  protest  demonstrations 
which  have  kept  the  community  stirred  up 
for  more  than  a  year. 

FOCAL    POINT 

The  Negro  president  of  the  school  board, 
who  has  been  called  "Uncle  Tom"  by  leaders 
of  the  sit-in  movement,  said  he  believes 
Englewood  has  been  picked  and  Is  being 
"used  by  somebody  as  a  sort  of  guinea  pig." 
He  didn't  Identify  the  somebody. 

The  sore  spot  with  the  Negroes  Is  the 
Lincoln  School,  ostensibly  desegregated  but 
In  fact  nearly  99  percent  Negro. 

The  reason  for  this  de  facto  segregation 
Is  that  elementary  schools  are  set  up  on  a 
neighborhood  bafls  and  the  Lincoln  School 
Is  in  the  heart  of  a  Negro  residential  area. 

The  Negro  demonstration  leaders  claim, 
and  their  contention  Is  supported  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  that  segregated 
schools,  de  facto  or  otherwise,  are  detri- 
mental to  the  students  attending  them. 

The  Negro  leaders  have  not  laid  out  a 
plan  they  want  the  city  to  follow  but  they 
want  something  done  to  correct  what  they 
call  the  racial  imbalance  In  the  schools. 

TESTING    GROUND 

They  look  upon  Englewood  as  a  testing 
ground  in  the  fight  to  break  down  de  facto 
segregation  In  the  North. 

"Lincoln  School  Is  Just  the  manifestation 
of  the  problem  In  the  North,"  said  Paul  B. 
Zuber.  a  Negro  attorney  from  New  York 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  direct-action 
movement.  "We're  looking  for  dignity,  a 
new  approach,  a  new  respect.  Englewood 
has  forced  itself  to  become  the  symbol  of 
what  is  wrong  with  racial  relations  in  the 
North." 

Mr.  Zuber  was  attorney  for  a  group  of 
Negroes  who  won  a  court  decision  forcing 
New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  school  authorities  to 
allow  the  transfer  of  students  from  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  school.  In  that  case,  how- 
ever, the  court  found  an  obvious  gerry- 
mandering of  school  boundaries  to  maintain 
maximum  segregation,  a  situation  which 
has  not  been  shown  in  Englewood. 

"This  Is  the  bflttleground  of  the  northern 
suburbs,"  said  Vlncente  Tlbbs,  the  lone  Ne- 
gro on  the  Englewood  City  Council.  "We 
have  here  the  subtle  (segregation)  line.  It's 
In  housing,  employment,  government.  There 
are  people  here  who  won't  even  admit  thwe's 
a  problem." 

Englewood.  lying  Just  across*  the  Hudson 
River  from  New  York,  has  been  primarily  a 
commuter  towm  for  many  decades. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the  auto,  It  de- 
veloped as  the  bedroom  community  for  a 
wealthy    class    from   New    York   who    could 


commute  to  their  ofiOces  by  rail  and  ferry. 
The  first  Negroes  were  mostly  domestics  em- 
ployed by  the  wealthy  whites. 

The  Negroes  at  first  lived  with  white 
neight>or8  in  what  is  known  as  the  fourth 
ward.  As  the  Negro  population  grew,  the 
whites  moved  out  of  the  section  and  the 
fourth  ward  became  almost  entirely  Negro. 

GROWS   RAPIDLT 

The  Negro  population  has  grown  rapidly 
since  1920  and  now  accounts  for  27.3  percent 
of  the  city's  26,000  population.  During  the 
decade  of  the  1950's  there  was  almost  no 
change  in  the  nxunber  of  white  residents, 
but  the  Negro  figure  Jumped  from  4,172  to 
7,000. 

Englewood  schools  were  desegregated  be- 
fore the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision.  But 
since,  there  have  been  protests,  off  and  on. 
from  the  Negroes  about  segregation  brought 
about  by  school  district  lines.  The  school 
population  Is  about  37  percent  Negro. 

The  city  eliminated  its  predominantly 
Negro  Junior  high  school  about  6  years  ago 
and  now  has  one  Junior  high  which  is  about 
40  percent  Negro. 

It  has  only  one  senior  high  school,  which 
Is  about  26  percent  Negro. 

SEVERAL  BLOCKS   APART 

There  are  five  elementary  schools:  Lin- 
coln, almost  99  percent  Negro;  Liberty,  63 
percent  Negro;  Roosevelt,  about  12  percent 
Negro;  Quarles,  about  5  percent  Negro  and 
Cleveland,  less  than  1  percent  Negro. 

It  Is  at  the  Cleveland  School  that  the 
Negroes  are  sitting  in.  The  sit-in  demon- 
startors  are  boycotting  the  Lincoln  School, 
which  is  several  blocks  away. 

White  officials  claim  there  Is  no  inten- 
tional segregation  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Mayor  Austin  N.  Volk.  an  Insurance  brok- 
er in  New  York,  says  the  Negroes  leading 
the  demonstration  are  asking  for  "special 
treatment"  not  accorded  other  pupils. 

Under  a  1955  ruling  of  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Education,  students  are  to  be 
assigned  by  local  school  boards  on  a  neigh- 
borhood basis.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
transfer  outside  their  district. 

Mayor  Volk  said  the  Negroes  are  asking 
for  something  the  white  students  are  not 
allowed. 

points  to  TESTS 

Negro  leaders  attempt  to  bolster  their  case 
by  pointing  to  tests  which  show  the  level  of 
achievement  by  pupils  at  Lincoln  School 
to  be  2  years  behind  that  at  other  city 
schools. 

Their  claims  that  pupils  of  Lincoln  are  at 
a  disadvantage  are  upheld  by  a  ccwnmlttee 
appointed  by  the  State  commissioner  of 
education  to  study  the  Englewood  situa- 
tion. The  committee  said  in  a  report  last 
fall  that  It  could  find  "no  supportable  evi- 
dence that  school  authorities  have  main- 
tained segregation  by  design,"  but  it  said 
committee  members  had  a  "strong  feeling 
that  the  Negro  child  Is  at  a  psychological 
disadvantage"  because  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

City  Superintendent  Mark  Shedd  and 
former  Superintendent  Harry  L.  Stearnes, 
who  retired  last  year,  also  take  the  position 
that  schools  which  are  almost  entirely 
Negro  lead  to  attitudes  among  students  that 
affect  learning. 

OBJECTS  TO  TACTICS 

Dr.  Shedd  said,  however,  that  he  strenuous- 
ly objects  to  the  tactics  being  used  by  the 
demonstrators.  He  and  the  school  board 
Issued  a  statement  saying: 

"Since  orderly  channels  for  hearing  griev- 
ances exist  and  time  after  time  have  proven 
effective,  the  board  cannot  condone  meth- 
thods  and  approaches  for  obtaining  changes 
that  circumvent  the  law.  and  which  attempt 
to  gain  their  ends  by  techniques  of  Intimida- 
tion and  disruption." 
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Mayor  Volk  claims  the  low  aclileveinent  oX 
puplla  at  Unooln  Sctiool  U  not  the  fault 
ot  the  acbool  bat  largely  of  parents  "^ho 
dont  give  a  damn."  He  also  said  there  haa 
been  an  Infliix  of  Negroes  from  southern 
areas  which  has  tended  to  pull  down  the 
average  achievement  level  at  Lincoln  School. 

"BAVS  PACT  SHZZT" 

The  mayor  and  city  council  have  put  out 
a  fact  sheet,  declaring  that  Bnglewood  "Is 
one  of  the  most  fully  Integrated  communities 
In  the  Nation." 

The  mayor  claims  the  demonstrations  are 
not  supported  by  the  Negro  conununlty  but 
are  the  result  of  "resentment  by  a  small 
group  of  people."  He  said  outsiders  like 
Representative  Adam  CXattom  Powtll  and 
other  national  Negro  leaders  are  brought 
In  periodically  "to  keep  up  Interest  In  the 
movement." 

They  note  there  are  Negroes  on  the  school 
board,  the  city  council  and  other  boards 
and  commissions  and  that  the  fire  and  police 
departments,  city  parks,  chiirches.  civic  or- 
ganizations, restaurants,  and  stores  are  Inte- 
grated. 

Negro  Councilman  Tlbbs  says,  however, 
that  this  Is  mostly  for  show  and  that  the 
Negroes  have  very  little  voice  In  city  gov- 
ernment. 

John  H.  Perry,  Negro  president  of  the 
school  board,  agrees  with  Mayor  Volk  that 
the  tactics  being  used  by  the  sit-in  dem- 
onstrators are  supported  by  "a  minority  of 
the  Negro  conununlty." 

"All  the  Negroes  want  a  fuller,  better,  richer 
life,"  said  Mr.  Perry,  who  teaches  school  In 
New  York.  But  he  said  he  believes  In  Ma- 
Ing  "regiilar  channels  and  regular  proce- 
dures" to  achieve  the  goals. 

OITJD  TOOL  or  WHITKB 

The  demonstration  leaders  say  this  takes 
too  long  and  is  subject  to  too  many  ob- 
structionist tactics  by  patronizing  whites. 
They  say  Mr.  Perry  Is  a  tool  of  white  of- 
ficials. 

Byron  Baer.  a  leader  of  the  recently  or- 
ganized Bergen  County  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality,  which  Is  active  In  the  sit-in  move- 
ment, said  Mr.  Perry  is  doing  a  disservice 
to  his  race.  Mr.  Baer.  a  33-year-old  white 
man.  was  arrested  in  Mississippi  as  a  free- 
dom rider  and  said  be  served  45  days  In  the 
Mississippi  penitentiary. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  leaders 
of  the  sit-in  movement  have  not  been  able 
to  muster  as  much  support  as  they  would  like. 
They  recently  announced  plans  to  conduct 
sit-ins  at  the  two  other  predominantly  white 
schools  but  failed  to  carry  it  out. 

EZSULTS   ASX   SEEN 

But  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
demonstrations  and  the  turmoU'  they  have 
engendered  are  producing  results. 

State  Cooimlasloner  of  Education  Frede- 
rick M.  Raubinger  handed  down  a  ruling 
about  3  weeks  ago  In  an  Orange,  NJ.  case 
in  which  he  held  that  a  situation  similar  to 
that  In  Englewood  should  be  corrected.  Mr. 
Raubinger  said  that  a  99-percent  Negro 
school  In  Orange  "constitutes  •  •  •  »  dep- 
rivation of  education  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  compelled  to  attend  the  school." 

Most  Englewood  ofllcials  expect  a  similar 
ruling  to  be  handed  down  shortly  for  that 
city. 

OKOMTOX  COMMTrTEX 

White  residents  who  have  organized  a 
Committee  To  Save  Neighborhood  Schools 
may  try  to  upset  the  commissioner's  ruling 
through  appeals  to  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion or  the  courts. 

Btrs.  Louis  Pugach.  a  spokesman  for  the 
committee,  said  the  group  will  "light  with 
all  legal  means"  to  keep  the  neighborhood 
school  system. 

One  of  the  solutions  proposed  by  the 
school  board  was  to  set  up  a  single  school 
for  fifth  and  sixth  graders.  It  was  expected 
this  would  b«  the  first  step  toward  gradi^- 


ally  eliminating  Lincoln  School  and  dis- 
tributing the  remaining  pupils  among  the 
other  schools. 

The  city  oounctl  turned  down  a  request 
for  funds  to  set  up  the  so-called  Intermedi- 
ate school.  The  plan  also  was  soundly  re- 
jected In  an  advisory  referendum  held  last 
fall. 

One  of  the  fears  of  some  white  leaders  Is 
that  a  breakdown  In  the  neighborhood 
school  system  will  mean  white  families  will 
begin  to  move  to  other  areas. 

"This  Is  a  situation  In  whhrh  nobody  can 
really  win."  said  August  J.  Weisner.  Jr..  vice 
president  and  editor  of  the  city's  only  news- 
paper. tl)e  weekly  Press  Journal.  "If  the  Ne- 
groes appear  to  win.  there  will  be  an  out- 
mlgratlon  of  white  residents.  If  the  whites 
appear  to  win,  the  demonstrations  will  con- 
tinue." 


Kennedy   Handling  of  Civil   Rifhts   Has 
Encoarased  Mob  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plete Inability  of  President  Kennedy  to 
understand  people  and  the  functioning 
of  a  free  society  has  never  been  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  his  mishan- 
dling of  the  issue  of  civil  rights. 

The  administration  attempt  to  make 
political  hay  of  the  fight  for  equality 
under  the  law  through  appeals  to  racial 
feelings  has  led  only  to  mob  action  and 
disrespect  for  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  the  point  where  the  world  press  Is 
now  writing  of  revolution  in  America. 

Unless  this  issue  is  settled  in  compli- 
ance with  established  procedures  and 
by  means  of  law  rather  than  violence, 
all  of  our  people  will  be  the  victims  and 
the  J^egroes  equally  the  losers. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude two  editorials  from  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  July  7.  The  first, 
"Machiavellian"  points  out  the  respon- 
sibility the  President  must  bear  for  the 
present  breakdown  in  law  and  order. 
The  second.  "Preserving  Law  and  Order" 
by  News  editorial  writer,  Dick  West, 
shows  the  negative  results  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  affecting  the  responsi- 
bilities of  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Macriavxllian 

If  you  remember  Middle  European  history, 
Nlccolo  Machiavelli  (1460-1527)  was  an 
Italian  statesman  and  writer  who  gave  politi- 
cians after  his  time  this  advice,  though  not 
In  these  words:  The  end  Justifies  the  means. 
His  burning  desire  to  save  Italy  was  sincere 
but  he  advocated  the  practical  approach  of 
achieving  an  objective,  with  only  secondary 
regard  to  morals  or  virtue. 

Today,  politically,  "Machiavellian"  means 
to  do  anything  to  win.  At  Its  worst.  It  is 
ruthless  Accepted  rules  are  Ignored,  friends 
stepped  on,  ideals  shoved  Into  the  gutter. 

What  is  sought  must  be  gained — at  any 
cost. 

The  Negro  drive  for  "equal  rights"  Is 
Machiavellian,  to  the  extent  that  its  leader- 
ship has  disregarded  appeals  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  reasonable- 
ness and  threatens  violence  to  gain  its  end. 

Mr.  Kennedy  appealed  to  Negroes  to  Uke 
It  easy  while  the  Congress  Is  considering  his 
clvU  rights  bUl. 


Replied  James  Farmer,  national  director 
of  CORE:  "We  don't  intend  to  call  off  dem- 
onstrations, and  we  wouldn't  If  we  oould." 

A  powerful  oflBclal  with  NAACP  warned 
there  would  be  mass  demonstrations  In  New 
York  if  that  city's  administration  did  not 
respond  to  demands  for  an  end  to  Job  dis- 
crimination. 

In  Keuka  Park,  N.T..  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  predicted  "a  season  of  terror 
and  violence"  tinless  the  civil  rights  program 
becomes  law. 

Other  Negro  leaders  In  New  York,  demand- 
ing greater  school  integration,  threatened  a 
progp-am  of  civil  disobedience  this  fall. 

On  the  day  the  President  appealed  for  ra- 
cial peace.  Negroes  in  Danville.  Va..  defied 
an  injunction  and  local  ordinance  by  parad- 
ing and  shouting  in  the  streets. 

The  leader  of  one  Negro  group  Justifies 
such  action  this  way:  "We  cannot  In  good 
conscience  afk  American  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  their  rights  for  300  years  to  re- 
frain from  voicing  their  demands  In  any  way 
they  choose." 

But  this  is  un-American  because  It  Is  mob 
law.  The  alleged  injustices  committed  by 
whites  against  blacks  are  now  to  be  repaid 
by  black  Injustices  against  whites. 

The  mob  Is  to  gain  civil  rights  by  Inflicting 
civil  wrongs.  A  minority  will  lase  disobedi- 
ence to  force  obedience  by  the  majority,  the 
law  be  damned. 

Mr  Kennedy  can  take  part  of  the  blame. 

The  President  is  in  a  bind.  Originally  he 
offered  the  moral  support  of  his  powerful 
office  to  these  demonstrations  that  sought 
"Justice"  ouUlde  the  law.  Now  he  has  asked 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  he  thinks  will 
lessen  the  dangers  erupting  from  the  demon- 
strations. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  Machiavellian.  To  gain 
an  obJecUve  (civil  rights  bill),  trouble  Is 
fomented  In  the  streets;  to  stop  the  trouble, 
pass  the  bill. 

We  hope  Congress  is  not  Intimidated  by 
the  Negro  threats.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  In 
the  history  of  ovir  republic  If  legislation  this 
Important  Is  enacted  under  duress  that 
amounts  to  blackmail. 

Pkesexvinc  Law  and  Order 
(By  Dick  West) 

If  the  police  of  Dallas  see  1.000  Negroes 
forming  on  Deep  Elm  to  march  downtown — 
and  If  the  police  through  their  operatives 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  disastrous 
riot  will  erupt  by  the  time  the  1.000  march- 
ers get  to  the  Tower  Theater — what.  In  your 
opinion,  should  the  police  do? 

Your  answer,  if  you  believe  In  law  and 
order:  Break  It  up. 

But  what  If  the  police  have  been  told, 
through  reading  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  they  can't  break  up  the  march 
until  the  riot  occurs? 

Heretofore  those  men  In  uniform  who  pro- 
tect you  and  your  property  have  been  taught 
that  their  Job  not  only  is  to  preserve  order 
but  also  to  prevent  disorder. 

If  they  can  prevent  a  crime  before  It  hap- 
pens, shouldn't  they  do  It? 

Believe  it  or  not.  the  Supreme  Court  Isn't 
sxire.  Its  rulings  of  late  on  racial  matters 
are  ridiculous;  worse  still,  they  tend  to  break 
down  what  we  know  as  local  police  jsower. 

With  Negroes  demonstrating  all  over  the 
country  and  threatening  to  He  down  on 
airport  strips  and  squat  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  to  defy  policemen  who  Interfere, 
this  matter  of  keeping  law  and  order  In  a 
community  assumes  major  Importance. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  handcuff 
the  police,  what  protection  does  the  citizen 
have?     We'll   be  specific   now. 

Two  years  ago  200  Negro  students  assem- 
bled at  the  Zlon  Church  In  Columbia.  S.C, 
and  marched  to  the  State  capitol  grounds. 
The  South  Carolina  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  the  march  was  to  protest  discrimi- 
nation by  that  State  against  the  Negro  race. 

The  local  police  let  them  march.  They  let  • 
them   assemble  on   the   grounds.     They  let 
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them  demonstrate  and  sing.  But  suddenly 
a  crowd  of  whites  c&aie  on  the  scene,  and 
the  police  saw  some  local  characters  that 
they  knew  would  cause  trouble. 

The  Negroes  hoisted  signs  reading,  "You 
may  Jail  our  bodies  but  not  our  souls.**  And 
they  shouted  and  sang,  "Down  with  segrega- 
tion." 

Traffic  was  Impeded.  The  situation  be- 
came tense.  The  crowd  swelled  to  500,  and 
the  city  manager  of  Columbia  came  to  the 
scene  and  decided  that  danger  to  safety  and 
peace  was  imminent. 

Even  then  he  didn't  order  arrests,  but  went 
to  the  Negro  leaders  and  asked  them  quietly 
to  disperse  within  15  minutes  before  serious 
trouble  broke  out. 

The  Negro  leaders,  instead  of  complying, 
became  defiant  and  moved  among  the  stu- 
dents delivering  a  harangue  which,  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  "aroused  them  to  a  fever 
pitch  causing  this  bolsterousne.ss,  this  sing- 
ing, this  stomping." 

The  whites  became  restless,  too.  And  at 
this  stage  the  city  manager  Instructed  police 
to  arrest  the  Negroes  for  disturbing  the 
peace. 

Two  years  later.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  convictions  for 
disturbing  the  peace  and  said  that  police 
authority  of  Columbia  had  not  acted  accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Court,  sitting  far  away  from  Columbia, 
ruled  there  wasn't  enough  evidence  of  dis- 
order, or  threat  of  violence,  to  warrant  the 
arrests. 

Maybe  In  Butte,  Mont.,  or  In  Salt  Lake 
City  no  trouble  would  have  occurred  under 
similar  conditions.  But  what  about  Colum- 
bia. B.C.,  or  Clarksdale.  Miss? 

Furthermore,  the  Court  said  that  the  priv- 
ilege of  free  speech — in  this  connection,  the 
freedom  of  Negroes  to  chant  and  sing  and 
harrangue — Is  a  broad  freedom. 

A  function  of  free  speech,  the  Court  ruled, 
is  to  Invite  dispute.  Eight  Justices — Tom 
Clark  of  Dallas  disagreed — ruled  that  free 
speech  may  best  serve  Its  high  purpose  when 
it  causes  unrest  and  stirs  people  to  anger. 

Certainly  all  of  us  want  to  guard  the  free- 
dom to  talk  and  to  demonstrate.  But  In  the 
process,  we  don't  want  to  tear  somebody 
limb  from  limb,  or  be  torn  limb  from  limb. 

Where  does  the  right  of  free  speech  end — 
and  the  necessity  to  keep  law  and  order 
begin? 

But  the  Important  point  in  this  decision, 
with  racial  unrest  everywhere,  is  this:  Eight 
Justices  sitting  in  Washington,  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  conditions  In  Columbia. 
S.C.  did  not  trtut  the  Judgment  of  that 
city's  top  executive  officer — the  city  man- 
ager— who  feared  danger  was  Imminent  and 
tried  to  fwevent  a  public  brawl. 

"It  is  my  belief."  Tom  Clark  ruled  In  dis- 
senting from  the  other  eight  Justices,  "that 
anyone  conversant  with  the  spontaneous 
combustion  In  some  southern  communities 
In  such  a  situation  will  agree  that  the  city 
manager's  action  may  well  liave  averted  a 
major  catastrophe." 

Trouble  is.  a  majority  on  the  Supreme 
Court  are  prejudiced  against  southern  com- 
munlUes — even  their  police  who  are  trying  to 
prevent  bloodshed.  If  police  must  wait  until 
a  riot  occurs  before  they  can  act,  we'd  all 
better  head  for  the  woods. 


ARA:  Kennedy  Slush  Fund? 
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Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Area  Redevelop- 


ment Administration  is  known  here  in 
Washington  as  one  of  the  largest  politi- 
cal footballs  ever  devised.  Since  its  de- 
feat in  the  House  by  a  flve-vote  margin, 
newspapers  across  the  country  has  been 
criticizing  strongly  Members  who  voted 
against  the  Kennedy  program.  It  seems, 
however,  that  after  the  p>apers  have  had 
a  chance  to  look  into  the  program  a  bit 
further  and  study  the  ARA  in  greater 
detail,  they  are  now  in  large  measure 
realizing  that  those  Members  who  voted 
against  the  bill  were  not,  as  they  had 
charged,  callously  forgetting  the  unem- 
ployed of  the  country,  but  indeed  they 
were  remembering  that  the  foundation 
of  our  prosperity  as  well  as  its  future 
potential,  lie  in  the  private  enterprise 
section  of  the  economy. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edito- 
rial from  a  recent  Massachusetts  news- 
paper entitled  "ARA:  Kennedy  Slush 
Fund?" 

[From  the  North  Adams  (Mass.")  Transcript) 
ARA:  Kennedy  Slush  Fund? 

Before  Berkshire  County  voters  hang  Con- 
gressman Sn.vio  O.  CoNTE  to  the  nearest 
apple  tree  for  his  vote  against  the  Kennedy 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  expansion,  they 
should  take  a  close,  hard  look  at  ARA.  and 
see  If  they  really  like  the  way  it  is  working. 

Originally  conceived  as  an  economic  shot  In 
the  arm  for  depressed  areas,  the  Idea  of  a 
Federal  program  to  encoiirage  area  redevelop- 
ment efforts  Is  basically  sound.  But  2  years 
of  experience  with  the  program  indicate  that, 
so  far  at  least.  It  has  been  something  less 
than  a  whopping  success  as  an  attack  on 
unemployment.  It  hasn't,  for  example,  yet 
created  a  single  Job  In  this  supposedly  dis- 
tressed area  of  northern  Berkshire,  and  crit- 
ics assert  ARA  has  had  no  significant  effect 
on  unemployment  anywhere  In  the  country. 

Also,  there  Is  mounting  evidence — and  It 
can  be  seen  locally — of  partisan  Influence  In 
approval  of  local  plans.  Instead  of  present- 
ing projects  strictly  on  their  merits  through 
official  ARA  channels,  local  applicants  for 
ARA  assistance  apparently  must  clear  them 
through  political  channels.  In  the  case  of 
Northern  Berkshire  the  entree  seems  to  be 
through  an  Individual  who  holds  no  elective 
or  appointive  office  but  who  seemingly  does 
have  the  ear  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
the  President's  brother,  as  well  as  that  of 
Congressman  Boland,  of  Springfield,  an  In- 
fluential member  of  the  political  machine 
President  Kennedy's  relatives  and  associates 
seem  to  have  created.  There  are  also  allega- 
tions of  the  use  of  announcements  of  loans 
and  grants  as  political  capital.  As  is  almost 
Inevitable  under  these  circumstances,  the 
wisdom  and  soundness  of  some  of  the  loans 
and  grants  that  have  been  made  are  being 
questioned — particularly  the  fact  that  hotels, 
motels  and  tourist  facilities  seem  to  have  fig- 
ured rather  extravagantly  in  the  total  out- 
lays. 

There  Is  also  the  fact  that,  while  It  is 
asking  Congress  for  an  additional  $455.5  mil- 
lion for  the  program,  ARA  had  by  May  31 
of  this  year  succeeded  In  disbursing  only 
•113  million  erf  the  $394  mlUlon  It  was  given 
to  spend  In  1961.  And  of  this,  only  a  little 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  representing  aid 
to  seven  approved  projects,  had  been  allo- 
cated to  Massachusetts. 

In  spite  of  these  eyebrow  raising  figures 
and  the  strong  political  and  partisan  odor 
that  now  surrounds  ARA,  the  basic  concept 
of  area  redevelopment  appears  to  be  sound. 
In  that  respect.  It  Is  much  like  tareign  aid. 
Pew  people  question  the  validity  of  foreign 
aid — but  long  and  sad  experience  has  shown 
that  it  Is  extremely  vulnerable  to  misman- 
agement, political  stupidity,  and  even  cor- 
ruption.    These  weaknesses  were  pinpointed 


in  the  popular  novel,  "The  Ugly  American." 
No  one  has  yet  written  a  comparable  tome 
about  ARA — It  might  be  titled  "The  Ugly 
Administration" — but  ARA  is  already  being 
referred  to  by  Washington  cynics  as  the  "Ad- 
ministration Reelection  Agency." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  failure  of  Con- 
gressman CoNTE  and  other  responsible 
northern  legislators,  including  Senator 
Saltonstall,  to  go  along  with  the  expande<l 
and  costly  ARA  proposals  will  result  In  cor- 
rection of  these  weaknesses.  A  bill  that 
would  Include  safeguards  against  the  kind  of 
political  adulteration  that  has  limited  tte 
value  find  effectiveness  of  the  ARA  prograjn 
so  far  might  win  their  support.  This  could 
occvu-  If  the  Hoxise  would  pass  its  own  sound 
ARA  bill  and  then  work  out  a  compromise 
with  the  Senate. 

Kennedy  cohorts  might  not  like  this,  for  it 
would  deprive  them  of  a  multimllUon-doUar 
political  slush  fund.  But  a  strictly  non- 
partisan, nonpolltlcal,  businesslike  ARA  ad- 
ministration might  Just  do  what  ARA  lias 
failed  to  do  so  far — create  new  Jobs  In  sub- 
stantial numbers  by  extending  legitimate 
aid  to  sound  and  worthy  applicants. 

In  the  meantime.  Senator  Kennedy's  ap- 
peal to  Berkshire  Covmty  leaders  to  burn 
Mr.  CoNTZ  at  the  stake  if  he  doesnt  switch 
his  ARA  vote  sounded  an  extremely  four 
note  at  Governor  Peabody's  regional  develop- 
ment conference  here  last  week.  The  polit- 
ical overtones  of  that  particular  talkfest 
were  emphasized  by  the  absence  of  Con- 
gressman Conte  who  through  the  yearti  has 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  his  deep 
and  sincere  interest  in  Improving  the  econ- 
omy and  strengthening  the  prosperity  c<  this 
area.  Mr.  Conte's  Interest  is  continuing  and 
substantial,  and  not  shown  fleetlngly  and 
superficially  In  an  occasional  opportunistic 
bid  for  political  support,  as  seems  to  be  the 
caae  with  Senator  Kennedy. 

In  short,  as  presently  run,  the  ARA  re- 
sembles nothing  more  than  a  payout  window 
for  the  Kennedy  political  machine,  to  be 
used  when  and  where  It  will  be  politically 
profitable.  If  Congressman  Conte  and  Sen- 
ator Saltonstall  oppose  Its  multimillion- 
dollar  expansion,  they  do  so  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  Berkshire  Coiuity  voters  know 
both  men  too  well  to<  believe  that  they  would 
oppose  any  program  they  felt  would  be  of 
genuine  and  legitimate  value  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Berkshire  County. 


The  Challenge  To  Onr  Nat'ion's 
Defense  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speiiker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remark?;,  I  wish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  the  annual 
eastern  regional  convention  of  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  W  ar  n  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  June  29.  1963.  Several 
himdred  delegates  representing  posts  In 
States  from  Maine  to  Florida  attended 
the  convention  which  was,  held  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  In  my  district.  In  my 
address  I  discussed  two  subjects:  the 
role  of  the  submariner  in  our  national 
defense,  and  the  challenge  to  our  Na- 
tion's defense  today. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
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Adoskss    bt    Comgkessman    Wn.i.iAM    L.    8t. 

ONGB,    at   THX    EASTlBlf    RaCIOMAL    OONTXM- 

Txcnf.  SovMACiMK  VmBAixa  or  Woku>  Wab 

II.  MOKSCAM   Horn.,   New  LoMSOM.  Conn.. 

Satuboat.  Jtjmb  19.  IMS 

Mr  Chairman,  delegates  to  the  convention. 
friends.  I  am  extremely  pl«a«ed  to  be  here 
with  you  thU  evening  and  to  extend  a  hearty 
welcome  to  all  of  you.  I  understand  there 
are  delegates  here  from  MaUae  all  the  way 
down  to  Florida.  Aa  the  Congreaaman  from 
this  district.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
could  not  have  picked  a  alcer  place  for  your 
convention  at  this  time  of  the  year  than 
fair  city  of  New  London.  We  are  very 
to  have  you. 

In  my  remarks  here  today  I  want  to  discuss 
wtth  you  two  subjects.  One.  the  role  of  the 
submariner  In  our  national  defense  Two. 
the  challenge  to  our  Nation's  defense  today. 

1  shall  be  brief  on   both  of  theee   subjects. 
Diirlng  World  War  I.  submarines  were  used 

primarily  for  defensive  purp>oees,  such  as 
coastai  patrol,  attacks  on  Oerman  U-boats 
to  keep  shipping  lanes  open.  etc.  Although 
the  First  World  War  demonstrated  the 
strategic  effectiveness  of  the  submartne.  the 
United  States  did  not  start  a  major  sub- 
marine building  program  until  1933  when 
the  Roosevelt  administration  came  into 
power.  By  December  1941 — at  the  time  of 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor — we  had 
111  submarines  In  conunlsslon  and  73  under 
construction.  We  had  61  active  boats  In 
the  Pacific,  against  83  submarines  In  the 
Japanese  fleet. 

The  first  attack  by  an  American  submarine 
against  a  Japanese  s^p  was  by  the  Sioordflsh 
In    the  South    China  Sea  on   December  9 — 

2  days  after  Pearl  Harbor.  While  it  was 
never  verified  the  Swordflah  hit  Its  target, 
our  first  real  success  came  5  days  later  when 
the  same  Swordflsh  sank  an  enemy  ship.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  first  Ubbc  In  history  that 
an  American  submarine  torpedoed  a  ship. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war  In  the 
Pacific  our  small  but  growing  fleet  of  sub- 
marines carried  out  many  special  missions, 
■uch  as  reconnaissance,  evacuation  of  civil- 
ians, running  supplies,  and  transporting 
commando  raiders.  No  doubt  some  of  you 
folks  present  here  today  participated  in  such 
missions. 

Only  eight  of  our  boats  were  on  full-time 
antl-shlpplng  duty:  consequently,  we  had 
only  limited  success  In  sinking  enesny  ships. 
In  that  first  year  our  boats  sank  000.000 
tons  of  enemy  shipping — which  is  a  consid- 
erable amount — but  the  total  Japanese  mer- 
chant fieet  was  estimated  at  over  6  million 
tons.  As  our  submarine  fieet  grew  larger, 
Japanese  shipping  losses  also  grew  larger 
and  reached  a  critical  stage.  Otir  subma- 
rines turned  their  attention  also  on  Japa- 
nese warships,  particularly  destroyers,  a  chief 
enemy  of  submarines. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  more  enemy  destroyers 
were  sunk  by  our  submartaes  than  by  any 
other  means.  In  all.  we  know  that  American 
submarines  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  ene- 
my merchant  fleet  and  one-third  of  his 
navy.  Let  me  say  at  this  point,  Ln  tribute 
to  the  gallant  men  In  ovir  submarine  service 
during  World  War  11.  that  theirs  was  an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  service  with  a  death  rate 
of  about  one  out  of  every  five  men.  This  is 
the  kind  of  bravery  and  heroism  for  which 
our  Nation  Is  eternally  grateful — and  In  this 
spirit  of  appreciation  I  salute  you  today. 

In  World  War  II  we  tised  the  subnaarlne 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  It  was  used 
by  the  Oermans  In  World  War  I;  namely,  to 
cripple  the  enemy's  lifelines  on  the  seas. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  role  of 
the  submarine  has  changed.  Great  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  In  submarine  tech- 
nology. There  has  also  been  a  change  In 
the  potential  threat  In  the  development  of 
a  large  Soviet  submarine  fieet.  This  has  re- 
sulted In  an  effort  to  make  the  submarine  an 
important  aspect  of  anti-submarine  warfare. 


Ths  change  or  reorientation  of  our  sub- 
marine mission  began  In  1949,  wtien  we  first 
realised  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  vastly  In- 
creasing Its  submarine  fieet  and  that  It  con- 
stitutes a  potential  threat  to  our  naval  power 
and  sea  communications  around  the  world. 

That  change  has  been  going  forward  since 
then.  I  am  sure  I  am  not  disclosing  any 
secrets  when  I  tell  you  that  every  attack  sub- 
marine In  our  Navy  today  has  anti-submarine 
warfare  as  a  primary  mission.  These  are 
mainly  nuclear-powered  ships;  they  are  fast; 
they  are  maneuverable;  and  they  have  new 
advanced  underwater  sensing  devices. 

There  Is  another  role  performed  by  the 
submarine — a  role  unheard  <Jf-even  in  1949, 
leas  than  15  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  role 
of  the  submarine  as  a  sea-based  strategic 
missile  system.  The  latest  In  submarine 
technology,  combined  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced missile  development,  produced  the 
Polaris- firing  nuclear-powered  fleet  ballistic 
missile  submarine.  We  now  have  12  such 
submarines  In  commission,  and  23  under  con- 
struction or  authorized  for  construction — a 
total  of  35  of  thetie  submarines.  May  I  add 
that  these  flgures  were  given  me  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  they  are  not  claissifled. 
Thus  you  can  see  that  we  are  gradually 
building  up  most  formidable  offensive  second 
strike  deterrent  weapons  In  existence. 

And  these  Is  another  change  to  be  noted 
here — a  change  that  is  no  less  important. 
I  refer  to  the  life  and  the  role  of  the  sub- 
mariner today  which  has  also  changed  great- 
ly. Although  there  is  the  same  Informality 
among  the  oOcers  and  men.  the  same  esprit 
de  corps  as  in  the  past,  living  conditions 
have  Improved  and  the  technical  demands 
on  the  crew  are  much  higher.  Being  con- 
stantly submerged  for  80  days  Is  the  stand- 
ard patrol  of  the  Polaris  submarines.  The 
oM  submarines  designed  In  the  1930's  and 
used  In  World  War  II  could  stay  siitomerged 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  24 
hours.  They  were  noisy,  poorly  ventilated, 
cramped  for  space,  and  always  In  need  of 
repair.  On  n\odern  submarines  spcu:e  Is  still 
at  a  premium,  but  much  more  attantlon  has 
been  given  to  comfort  and  surroundings,  and 
the  air  Is  purer. 

Even  though  It  is  peacetime  and  under- 
water patrols  are  much  longer  than  before, 
we  have  more  men  who  volunteer  for  sub- 
marine service  than  we  can  accept.  The 
training  Is  much  more  rigorous  today.  The 
enlisted  man  on  the  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rine requires  about  6  months  duty  both 
ashore  and  at  sea  before  he  can  attain  qual- 
ification status.  The  officer  requires  a  whole 
year.  Engineering  personnel  get  an  addi- 
tional 13  months  of  schooling.  These  men 
are  highly  trained  technicians  in  a  perpet- 
ual training  process  to  master  their  jobs 
and  the  ever -changing  equipment. 

There  must  be  something  to  a  service 
which  can  arotise  so  much  Interest  and  devo- 
tion, so  much  loyalty  and  heroism,  both  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  p^ace.  as  the 
submarine  service.  You  men  who  have  been 
In  it.  and  those  who  followed  you,  deserve 
recognition  for  the  sacrifice  and  the  patriot- 
ism ypu  have  demonstrated.  Tours  is  not 
the  patriotism  of  merely  marching  behind  a 
band  or  lighting  fireworks  one  day  in  the 
year.  It  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  the 
very  defense  of  the  flag  and  the  Nation,  of 
which  you  are  a  part;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
people  who  unselfishly  devoted  themselves 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tour  patriotism 
is  the  love  for  your  country,  the  respect  for 
its  traditions,  the  honor  of  Its  people.  Your 
patriotism  was  standing  tall  and  unafraid 
against  all  enemies,  ready  to  sacrifice  one- 
self. If  need  be. 

So  much  for  the  role  of  the  submarine  and 
submariner.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  our  second 
topic,  the  challenge  to  our  Nation's  defenses 
today. 

Several  days  ago.  we  passed  in  the  House 
of    Representatives    ths    defense    i^pfoprla- 


tion  bill  which  provided  $47  billion  for  our 
Nation's  defenses  in  the  coming  year.  I  must 
admit  that  when  my  name  was  called  and 
I  voted  "yea"  for  the  bill,  I  felt  a  certain 
degree  of  excitement.  After  all,  I  am  voting 
to  spend  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Tills  is  no  small  sum — $47 
billion  Is  Just  about  half  of  the  country's 
entire  budget.  And  that  in  itself  shows  you 
how  much  of  o\ir  expenditures  Is  used  for 
defense  purposes.  This  is  one  need  where 
we  cannot  and  dare  not  economize,  because 
the  security  of  the  Nation  is  most  Important 
to  us  all. 

This  Is  the  legislation  which  enables  the 
UiUted  States  to  maintain  Its  position  of 
military  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  military  strength 
of  the  United  States  has  reached  an  all  time 
high — it  is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
True.  mlllUry  strength  In  itself  will  not 
necessarily  Insure  peace,  but  insofar  as  such 
strength  can  serve  to  avert  and  deter  war, 
our  country  has  what  it  takes.  And  that 
should  be  an  encotiraglng  factor  to  all  of 
us  here  and  to  peace-loving  people  all  over 
the  world. 

The  primary  object  of  our  defense  program 
is  to  deter  war  and  to  support  all  efforts  for 
peace.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  small-scale, 
limited  wars,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat 
larger  general  wars  in  one  part  of  the  world 
or  another.  This  is  something  we  must  learn 
to  live  with  in  the  modern  world.  We  cannot 
rule  them  out,  but  we  can  and  definitely 
will  exert  every  effort  to  make  sure  that 
they  do  not  spread  tnta  a  new  world  con- 
flagration. Both  Bides  are  keenly  aware  that 
a  global  war  would  mean  suicide  for  the 
whole  human  race.  While  both  have  de- 
veloped weapons  of  total  destruction,  we  pray 
that  reason  will  prevail  and  the  world  will 
remain  at  peace. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  rit  idly  back  and 
to  wait  for  events  to  take  shape,  and  then 
merely  react  to  them.  We  cannot  close  otir 
eyes  to  the  deception,  the  conspiracies  and 
the  subverstcm  practiced  by  conununlsm  all 
over  the  world,  including  90  miles  from  our 
shores  in  Cuba.  In  the  light  of  such  Com- 
munist tactics  and  activities  everywhere,  we 
must  a«k  otnselves:  Is  the  world  any  calmer 
today  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago?  Is 
there  less  chance  for  Oommunist  aggression 
against  the  free  world  today?  I  don't  think 
so.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  changed 
their  alms  one  lota — they  are  still  out  to 
conquer  the  world.  They  may  differ  on 
tactics,  but  the  goal  remains  the  same. 

This  is  the  challenge  that  we.  as  a  Nstion, 
face  today  on  a  global  scale.  In  dealing  with 
this  challenge,  we  have  begun  to  reorient 
our  strategy  and  our  tactics  during  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
hard  facts  of  international  developments. 
We  are  doing  it  in  three  ways,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  on  three  fronts. 

First  is  our  atomic  power.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  nuclear  weapons,  even  if 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  a  would- 
be  aggressor  that  he  could  not  emerge  vic- 
torious in  a  war  of  his  own  instigation.  We 
do  not  want  any  miscalculation  In  this  re- 
si>ect.  Any  potential  adversary  of  the 
United  States  should  know  that  we  have  such 
weapons,  that  we  have  them  in  large  supply, 
and  that  we  are  keeping  them  up  to  date. 
We  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  know, 
however,  that  we  will  not  use  our  atomic 
power,  except  In  certain  emergencies  and 
under  certain  circumstances.  We  shall  use 
such  power  only  as  a  last  resort,  after  all 
human  logic  and  reason  will  have  been  ex- 
hausted or  fiagrantly  ignored  by  a  coclcy 
aggressor. 

Second  is  our  conventional  power.  We 
must  retain  this  power.  Although  conven- 
tional weapons  play  a  less  dominant  role  In 
the  modern  world,  we  cannot  allow  such 
power  to  diminish.    On  the  contrary,  we  are 
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continuing  to  strengthen  our  conventional 
weapons  and  to  Increase  our  Ready  Reserve 
of  trained  manpower.  If  we  do  not  have 
this  power,  we  may  someday  be  faced  with 
a  nightmarish  choice:  Either  resort  to  the 
use  of  all-out  nuclear  retaliation,  or  retreat. 
I  hope  we  are  never  confronted  with  such  a 
choice. 

The  growth  in  our  conventional  strength 
is  also  important  for  the  small-scale,  sage- 
brush wars  which  break  out  from  time  to 
time  in  various  countries  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Communists.  We  cannot,  nor  do  we 
wish  to,  use  nuclear  weapons  in  such  in- 
stances. For  many  of  the  smaller  nations 
associated  with  us  in  the  struggle  against 
International  communism,  the  fact  that  we 
are  increasing  our  conventional  forces  should 
be  encouraging  news.  It  will  assure  effective 
support  in  dealing  with  Communist  sub- 
version,  provocation,   and  conspiracies. 

Third  is  the  power  provided  by  our  guer- 
rilla forces.  These  forces  are  not  only  grow- 
ing in  numt>er  and  steadily  Improving  their 
counterlnsurgency  tactics,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  this  Is  becoming  a  most  important  fac- 
tor In  our  defense  picture.  In  the  last  2  years 
the  United  States  has  tripled  its  antl- 
guerrllla  forces,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
they  will  be  further  Increased  In  the  coming 
years.  This,  too,  Is  an  effort  In  the  direction 
of  preventing  or  confining  limited  wars  and 
acts  of  subversion,  and  as  such  It  will  help 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  military  defense 
of  our  friends  abroad  in  accordance  with 
their  needs. 

These,  then,  are  three  fronts  on  which  we 
are  active  today  in  reorienting  our  military, 
strategy  and  tactics.  These  three  types  of 
power — atomic,  conventional,  and  guerrilla — 
provide  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  with  a 
flexibility  of  decision  as  to  when  to  use  any 
of  these  forces,  and  also  which  of  these 
forces  should  t>e  applied  to  deal  with  a  par- 
ticular situation  or  challenge. 

We  are  not  a  nation  to  start  a  war,  but 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  have  all 
possible  power  needed  for  any  emergency. 
I  feel  confident  that  in  a  test  of  strength,  we 
would  xxltlmately  prevail  and  emerge  victori- 
ous. But  this  should  not  stop  us  from 
seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  International 
problems  and  the  attainment  of  genuine 
peace  for  all  mankind.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roewell  L.  Gllpatrlc  stated  our  po- 
sition very  clear  when  he  said  about  a  year 
ago:  'Those  who  would  Impose  a  totalitarian 
world  order  and  deny  men  and  nations  the 
right  to  pursue  their  own  destinies  should 
understand  one  point  very  clearly.  The 
United  States  does  not  seek  to  resolve  dis- 
putes by  violence.  But  If  forceful  inter- 
ference with  our  rights  and  obligations  shall 
lead  to  violent  conflict — as  it  well  might — 
the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  l>e 
defeated." 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  alx>ut  the 
security  of  our  country,  the  security  of  the 
whole  free  world.  We  want  ovir  Nation  to 
remain  strong  and  free  and  united  In  CHder 
to  be  able  to  meet  any  challenge  or  any 
threat  to  destroy  us.  The  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  us  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship In  this  crucial  period  of  human  affairs. 
We  must  give  it  to  them.  We  must  provide 
the  strength,  the  ideas,  the  unity,  and  the 
action  in  the  struggle  against  communism. 
We  must  have  faith  in  our  Nation  and  faith 
in  ourselves.  We  mxist  have  leadership  by 
men  of  strong  faith  and  vision  to  look 
ahead. 

"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  per- 
ish," the  Bible  tells  us.  Let  us  remember 
that  admonition.  The  fut\ire  of  our  Nation 
Is  at  stake. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  the  following  by 
an   unknown  author: 

"I   asked   Ood   for   strength,   that   I   might 
achieve; 
I  was  made  weak,  that  I  might  learn  hum- 
bly to  obey. 


I  asked  for  health,  that  I  might  do  greater 
things; 

I  was  given  infirmity,  that  I  might  do  bet- 
ter things. 

I  asked  for  riches,  that  Lmlght  be  happy; 
I  was  given  poverty,  that  I  might  be  wise. 

I  asked  for  power,  that  I  might  have  the 

praise  of  men; 
I  was  given  wealcness,  that  I  might  feel  the 

need  of  God. 

I  asked  for  all  things,  that  I  might  enjoy 

life; 
I   was  given   life   that   I   might   enjoy  all 

things. 

I  got  nothing  that  I  asked  for,  but  every- 
thing I  had  hoped  for; 

Almost  despite  myself,  my  unspoken  prayers 
were  answered. 

I  am,  among  all  men,  most  richly  blessed." 

My  friends,  we  too  in  this  country  can 
truthfully  say  that  our  prayers  were  an- 
swered, that  among  all  men  and  all  nations 
we  are  most  richly  blessed.  We  have  been 
endowed  by  our  Creator  with  a  wonderful 
people,  a  beautiful  land,  great  resources,  and 
the  best  example  in  all  history  of  a  just 
government  by  law.  Let's  make  sure  that 
we  keep  It  that  way. 


Kennedy  Machine  Stalled  Through  Lack 
of  Know-How 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much 
publicized  Kennedy  machine  touted  as 
so  efficient  In  the  1960  campaign  has 
come  to  a  complete  stop  because  of  the 
lack  of  knowledge  eind  incompetence  of 
its  operators.  The  theorists  have  found 
that  their  impractical  ideas  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  a  practical  world  with  the  re- 
sult that  our  national  policies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  are  a  shambles  resulting 
in  confusion  among  our  own  people  and 
a  continuing  decline  in  U.S.  prestige 
abroad. 

To  what  a  low  estate  the  administra- 
tion failures  have  brought  us  is  outlined 
in  the  following  column  from  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  by  William  P.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  an  analysis  quite  accurate  as  rpany 
see  it. 

The  Kennedy   Image:    As   Seen   Prom   the 
RiCHT-FiEtD  Bleachers 

(By  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 
A  recent  public  opinion  poll  discloses  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  popularity  has  slipped  pre- 
cipitously. If  this  finding  Is  correct,  it  is 
the  most  exhilatratlng  datum  since  Plato's 
proof  that  even  an  Illiterate  slave  boy  could 
be  taught  to  understand  his  complicated 
theorem  of  Pythagoras.  There  Is  apparently 
hope  for  the  human  race  after  all. 

I  Intend  no  personal  slight  to  our  leader, 
for  whom  I  wish  a  long  and  happy  life.  But 
I  do  feel  it  is  high  testimony  to  democratic 
perspicacity  that  the  feeling  should  finally 
obtrude  into  the  consciousness  of  the  pub- 
lic that  notwithstanding  the  gentleman's 
personal  virtues  and  his  devout  enjoyment 
of  the  prequlsltes  of  high  office,  the  simple 
fact  Is  he  has  no  apparent  quallficatl9ns 
for  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  British  magazine  pub- 
lished a  devastating  full  page  cartoon  show- 


ing a  monster  machine  bursting  with  tech- 
nological gargoyles,  pipes,  valves,  spouts, 
indicators,  bells,  keyboards,  switches,  each 
named  after  some  emblematic  human  sore — 
"The  Negro  Problem,"  "The  Vietnam  Prob- 
lem," "The  Berlin  Wall,"  "Castro  Cuba," 
"Gold  Flow,"  etc.,  and  across  the  whole 
apparatus  the  license  plate:  "The  Kennedy 
Machine."  "It's  wonderful,"  an  awed  specta- 
tor remarks,  "but  what  does  It  do?" 

The  word  Is  Indeed  getting  about:  The 
fabulous  Kennedy  machine,  designed  to  cope 
with  all  the  problems  that  beset  mankind, 
Is  stalled.  The  delirious  self  assurance,  all 
that  youthful  energy,  all  those  teeming  Har- 
vard brains  with  which  the  machine  has 
throbbed  away  now  for  nearly  3  years,  has 
done  what?  Nothing,  but  nothing  impor- 
tant, has  been  accomplished.  And  the 
reason  is  this:  Mr.  Kennedy  has  no  grip  on 
reality,  no  communicable  vision  of  the  pur- 
poses of  his  administration.  The  grandolse 
rhetoric  with  which  he  reasures  his  con- 
stituents every  time  one  of  the  meters  on 
the  machine  registers  a  complaint.  Is  begin- 
ning to  fall  flat  as  the  people  discern  the 
gruesome  truth;  that  this  efficient  and  like- 
able young  man  hasn't  the  least  idea  how 
to  maneuver  through  the  greatest  crisis  In 
world  history. 

The  concrete  indictment  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  painfully  easy  to  make.  ^-^ 

It  was  he  who  flunked  the  challenge  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

He  stood  by  while  the  wall  was  raised  in 
Berlin. 

He  concluded  the  unworkable  arrange- 
ments in  Laos. 

He  Is  the  prisoner  of  monopoly  labor 
imions. 

He  falls  to  stanch  the  flow  of  gold  from 
our  bleeding  Republic. 

He  sits  by  acquiescently  while  the  central 
bureaucracy  leeches  more  and  more  of  the 
power  and  freedom  of  the  individual. 

However,  I  suspect  it  is  not  the  concrete 
failures  that  have  caused  the  diminution  In 
his  popularity.  It  Is  something  else.  There 
is  a  cloying  slickness  about  his  total  per- 
formance—or rather,  lack  of  performance. 

I  believe  that  any  man  who  would  confess 
to  his  public  his  temporary  Incapacity  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  problems,  citing  greet 
historical  obstructions  outside  his  power  to 
cope  with,  would  earn  the  peoples'  sympathy. 
But  that  Is  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  mode. 

He  Is  surrounded  by  vain  sycophants  who 
seek  to  transmute  his  dismaying  record  into 
one  great,  endless,  triumphal  parade.  The 
word  is  "rodomontade":  A  vain,  blustering 
self-rlghteousnesB. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  were  to  give  the  Impression 
that  he  is  genuinely  and  even  obsessively 
concerned  with  the  great  lesions  on  the 
commonweal,  we  might  show  him  the  pa- 
tience due  to  a  faltering,  but  determined 
doctor.  Instead,  the  patient  grows  worse, 
while  the  doctor  gambols  about  the  world 
proclaiming  the  soundness  of  his  patient's 
health,  and  his  own  magical  curative  powers. 

This  is  a  tough  world.  Anyone  who 
wanted  a  serene  life,  Trotsky  reminded  us, 
picked  the  wrong  century  to  be  born  in. 
There  are  no  instant  solutions  to  any  prob- 
lem. But  Mr.  Kennedy's  failure  is  to  admit 
to  their  seriousness. 

The  problem  of  a  Communist  state  en- 
cysted in  the  womb  of  otu*  hemisphere  is,  let 
us  admit  it.  a  grave  one;  yet  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  no  solution  for  it,  whatsoever. 

The  problem  of  the  overhead  of  life  In  a 
technological  society  burdened  down  by 
monopoly  unions  and  hedonistic  state  wel- 
farlun  is  a  problem — but  its  existence  never 
crosses  his  complacent  lips. 

Our  President  emerges  as  the  ulUmate 
man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit:  The  great  ac- 
oommodator,  a  weather  vane  on  perfect  bell 
bearings — soul-free,  Immune  from  the  fric- 
tions of  reality,  the  image  of  total  com- 
posure—at least  for  so  long  as  the  people 
continue  in  their  drugged  state. 
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Captire  Natioas  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or  wncoMsnf 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSENTATTVES 

Wednesdap.  July  It.  1963 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  July  5  Issue  of  the  Beloit. 
Wis..  Dally  News,  expresses  clearly  and 
ooociaely  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  commend  the  editor  of  the 
Beloit  Dally  News,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent,  do  offer  the  editorial  for 
publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord in  order  that  all  Members  of  the 
Coogress  and  others  to  whom  the  Rxcoro 
Is  available  may  read  this  timely  message. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Caftiyi  Nations  Wkkk 

America's  TUth  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  (July  14-20)  oomes  at 
a  time  when  Uiislona  about  any  relaxing 
in  the  cold  war  are  fading.  In  Asia.  Moscow 
Is  openly  supporting  Conununlst  aggression 
In  Laos:  in  Latin  America,  the  Kremlin  con- 
tinues to  xiae  Cuba  as  a  base  of  aggression 
and  subversion;  In  Europe,  Italian  Com- 
munists are  threatening  violence  in  order 
to  foster  So  vie':  plans. 

This  unabatlng  Soviet  drive  for  world 
domination  refutes  the  Illusions  of  those  In 
the  West  who  see  Khrvishchev  as  a  cham- 
pion of  peaceful  coexistence  and  see  Captive 
Nations  Week  as  a  mere  rhetorical  exercise 
or  an  obstacle  to  the  relaxation  of  tensions. 
Instead,  It  Is  more  evident  this  year  than 
ever  that  the  Captive  Nations  Week  can  be 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  freedom 
loving  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  this  asset 
and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  renfove  it. 
The  Soviets  are  today  exercising  an  open 
pressure,  mixing  threats  and  blandishments, 
for  the  abolition  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  Soviet 
propaganda  weekly  the  New  Times,  for  in- 
stance, asked  In  Its  January  23.  1963.  Issue: 
"Is  It  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  the  United  States? 
That  Is  just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
Hungarian  question." 

By  thus  openly  pressuring  the  United 
States  for  the  abolition  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  the  Soviets  are  in  fact  expressing  their 
confidence  that  they  can  compel  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  their  Government  to  re- 
nounce any  commitment  the  Soviets  do  not 
like,  and  to  transform  Into  a  dead  horse  any 
principle  to  which  Americans  claim  alle- 
giance. This  Soviet  arrogance  deserves  a  re- 
sounding rebuke  by  the  American  people  and 
their  elected  representaltves  In  the  form  of 
an  active  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideas  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Wee*. 

The  Importance  of  an  antl-Communlst 
East-Central  Europe  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 
aggression  has  long  been  acknowledged  by 
top  Western  pcUtical  and  military  strategists. 
This  importance  w£is  dramatically  under- 
acored  during  KhrushcMev's  attempts  to 
smuggle  missiles  into  Cuba  last  year.  If  we 
permit  apathy  and  disillusionment  to  replace 
the  spirit  of  resistance  of  the  captive  peoples, 
the  troublemaking  capacity  of  the  Soviets 
would  greatly  inarease.  not  only  in  Europe 
but  on  all  fronts.  As  a  consequence,  the  free 
world  would  come  closer  to  the  brink  of 
nuclear  war  or  surrender. 

C&pUve  Nations  Week  provides  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  chance  to  show  the  peo- 
ples of  Bastam  Europe  tiiat  they  are 
not  forgotten.    It  provides  our  Government 


wttb  •  ehaooe  to  capitalise  on  Soviet  weak- 
nesa  by  taking  the  Initiative  in  the  cold  war. 
It  can  do  so  by  (i)  retaining  the  issue  of 
Hungary  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. (2)  raising  the  question  of  Soviet 
treaty  pledges  to  hold  free  elections  In 
Eastern  Europe  In  all  negotiations  with  the 
Kremlin.  (8)  placing  the  question  of  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
the  peoples  ot  East-Central  Exirope  on  the 
agenda  of  every  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  short.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  tell  the  Communists  that  we 
refuse  tooth  burials,  the  fast  one  a  la  Mao 
and  the  slow  one  a  la  Khrushchev;  that  we 
shall  not  compromise  our  Innermost  princi- 
ples: that  we  intend  to  preserve  peace  and 
Insure   the   victory  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent left  much  to  be  desired  in  terms  of 
any  indication  that  there  is  a  determined 
effort  on  the  part  of  his  administration 
to  effectively  combat  the  efforts  of  the 
world  Communist  conspiracy  to  enslave 
the  world.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
President's  proclamation  slipped  by  the 
reading  public  with  a  mere  whisper  of 
publicity.  It  was  issued  on  Friday.  July 
5.  One  would  think  that  a  Presidential 
proclamation  would  be  important 
enough  to  be  given  the  widest  possible 
distribution.  Yet.  it  was  only  after  a 
request  was  mado  frc«n  my  office  that  I 
received  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  on 
Wednesday,  July  10.  The  fact  that  the 
proclamation  lacked  the  courage  of  the 
conviction  the  American  people  have  in 
this  vital  matter — a  courage  Americans 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  world's  foremost  bastion  of 
freedom,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
widely  disseminated  or  prominently  pub- 
licized. Is  a  matter  for  serious  regret.  If 
a  Presidential  proclamation  is  to  mean 
anything,  it  should  be  important  enough 
to  bring  to  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  people  of  America  but  of  the  people 
of  the  world  and  especially  those  who  are 
enslaved,  whose  orily  hope  for  freedom 
is  In  positive,  effective  action  by  the 
United  States.  To  pay  mere  lipservice 
to  the  great  issues  before  the  free  people 
of  the  world  is  a  great  disservice  to  the 
common  cause  of  freedom.  Words  must 
have  the  substance  of  conviction  and 
must  be  backed  up  by  determination  and 
deed  if  they  are  to  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. It  seems  to  me  that  a  logical 
sequence  to  tlie  President's  eloquent 
statements  made  In  Berlin  would  be  a 
proclamation  in  depth  clearly  setting 
forth  to  the  world  this  Nation's  deter- 
mination to  lift  the  cloud  of  colonialism 
from  the  people  in  those  areas  engulfed 
by  Communist  dictatorships,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  see  the  bright  sunlight  of 
freedom  £ind  with  it  to  have  the  right  of 
self-determination — to  choose  their  gov- 
ernments and  to  depose  their  self-pro- 
claimed masters. 

Only  as  we  effectively  wage  the  cold 
war  can  we  expect  to  avoid  either  abject 
surrender  or  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  with  regret 
that  the  legislation  I  introduced,  House 
Resolution  105,  and  similar  legislaton  by 
Democrats  and  Republcans  alike,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions, apparently  is  meeting  the  same 
fate  as  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 


legislation  did  in  the  «7th  Congress — 
that  of  being  pigeonholed  because  of  the 
pressures  against  it  broogftt  to  bear  by 
the  State  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

No  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
Congressman  Flood  and  Derwinmu  and 
others  of  us  has  been  successful  in  dis- 
lodging this  legislation  out  of  committee 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  where  it 
can  be  debated  and  acted  upon. 

A  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
would  conduct  inquiries  Into  and  studies 
of  all  satellite  countries  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations,  including  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also  of  the 
Russian  people,  with  a  view  to  assisting 
such  captive  peoples  by  peaceful  means 
in  their  aspirations  and  efforts  to  regain 
their  national  and  individual  freedoms. 
What  is  the  good  of  talking  freedom  if 
we  do  not  take  some  positive  steps  such 
as  the  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  to  implement  our 
professions  of  desire  to  help  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world? 


Letter  From  Msgr.  Will!ain  N.  Wall  to 
CIvence  T.  Landqaist,  Department  of 
Labor 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  BECKER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13.  1963.  at  page  A3804  of  the  Record.  I 
reported  to  you  on  a  controversy  between 
the  VeiT  Reverend  William  N.  Wall,  di- 
rector of  the  Mount  Carmel  Center  and 
Hospital  for  Alcoholics  at  Paterson,  N.J., 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  included  cor- 
respondence between  Monsignor  Wall 
and  officials  of  the  Department,  includ- 
ing Secretary  Willard  N.  Wirtz.  The 
controversy  revolves  around  the  Depart- 
ment's Insistence  on  investigating  the 
charitable  institution  to  determine 
whether  it  is  violating  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

At  that  time.  I  reported  that  Monsig- 
nor Wall  had  scheduled  a  conference 
with  Department  officials:  that  he  would 
report  to  me  on  the  results,  and  that  I 
would  report  further  in  the  Record. 

My  report,  at  this  point,  takes  the  form 
of  a  self-explanatory  letter  from  Mon- 
signor Wall  to  Mr.  Clarence  T.  Lund- 
quist.  Admini.-itrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  If  and  when 
there  are  further  developments,  I  will  re- 
port them  to  the  House. 

The  text  of  Monsignor  Wall's  letter  to 
Mr.  Lundquist  follows: 

Mount  Carmel  Center 
and  hospctai.  ror  alcoholics. 

Paterson.  NJ.,  Juljf  9, 1963. 
Mr.  Clahence  T.  Lcndouist. 
Administrator,    U.S.    Department    of    Labor, 
Wage   and   Hour   and    Public   Contracts 
Division,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Mk.    Lundquist:     Our    meeting    in 
Washington  was  conducted  very  courteously. 


1963 
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If  the  New  Frontier  put  out  as  much  wisdom 
and  human  service  as  It  does  courtesy  or,  in- 
deed, coordinated  their  work  with  the  word 
of  Almighty  God  we  would  worry  lees  about 
communism  and  Cuba. 

If  the  meeting  was  pleasant,  it  was  not 
persuasive.  We  went  to  Washington  with  a 
point  of  view  that  differs  from  yours.  We 
returned  with  our  point  of  view  unchanged — 
but  fortified  with  the  zeal  of  deeper  convic- 
tion that  we  must  vigorously  present  our 
thinking  to  every  area  of  Congress,  all  Its 
committees,  other  Government  departments, 
and  to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Not  to  do  so  would  be  a  moral  offense  to 
the  alcoholic — who,  although  a  citizen,  has 
little  representation  In  Washington.  Not  to 
do  so  would  t>e  an  effense  against  my  priest- 
hood. 

An  agenda  for  this  letter  Is  needed.  First, 
we  define  our  policy;  second,  the  problem  is 
outlined;  third,  ovir  point  of  view  on  alco- 
holic rehabilitation  Is  advanced. 

Let's  take  the  first  point,  policy. 

The  Mount  Carmel  Center  for  Alcoholism 
operates  under  God's  law  but  renders  unto 
Caeear,  that  which  is  Caesar's.  But  Caesar 
gets  confused. 

God  said  that  "we  must  love  oiu-  neigh- 
bor." He  did  not  say  that  we  must  love 
those  neighlwrs  who  come  imder  Federal 
interstate  commerce  acts  and  who  are  there- 
fore covered  under  many  federalized  actions 
which  confuse,  bewilder,  contradict,  inhibit, 
harm,  and  guarantee  a  reactionary,  non- 
sensical attitude  that  will  assure  tills  Nation 
a  skid  row  In  every  city  from  New  York's 
Bowery  to  San  Francisco's  Market  Street. 

Our  policy  is  to  cooperate  with  Caesar. 
But  when  Caesar  Is  wrong,  we  try  to  get  him 
squared  away  with  humanitarian  thinking. 
We  try  to  eliminate  government  harassment 
with  logic.  0\ir  policy  is  to  deal  with  the 
souls  of  alcoholics,  their  health  and  their  life 
and  the  25  million  Americans  who  love  alco- 
holics as  fathers  and  mothere,  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  the  process,  if  necessary,  we  scrap 
with  interpretations  of  laws  which  Ignore 
the  needs  of  the  sick. 

Our  policy  Is  to  approach  these  25  mlllon 
people  as  souls — not  voters. 

Mount  Carmel  Is  an  American  Institution, 
law  abiding  and  honest.  It  Is  also  a  bouse  of 
God  with  moral  responsibilities. 

Now  lets  deal  with  the  second  point:  the 
problem. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
labor  laws  many  years  ago  to  protect  the 
American  worker  from  exploitation.  The 
labor  laws  are  subject  to  enforcement  where 
the  Federal  Government  has  Jurisdiction — 
established  in  terms  of  interstate  conunerce. 
Congress  enabled  an  interpretative  procedure 
In  the  administration  of  these  wage  and 
hour  laws.  The  law  currently  reads  that  all 
employed  people,  covered  by  the  act,  are  to 
receive  mlnlmiim  wages  ($1.15  thence  to 
$1.25)  in  September. 

But  some  people  are  handicapped — that 
Is  to  say,  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  halt — 
unable  now.  or  in  the  future,  to  compete  with 
able-bodied  men.  In  this  instance,  dealing 
with  the  handicapped — legless,  armless, 
speechless,  etc. — some  Institutions  can  l>e 
given  a  waiver  from  the  laws  by  accepting 
the  definition  for  their  Institutions  as  being 
a  "sheltered  workshop  for  handicapped 
people." 

The  law  provides  for  administrative  inter- 
pretation and  3rlelds  discretionary  powers  to 
the  Labor  Department  to  decide  which  in- 
stitution meets  these  requirements. 

Thus  we  have  the  law.  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress— and  we  have  the  administrative  Inter- 
pretations of  the  law,  the  product  of 
bureaucracy. 

The  law  makes  no  mention  of  alcoholism 
In  either  case.  The  law  pretends  no  medical 
knowledge  of  alcoholism,  nor  speaks  of  any 
authority  or  experience  In  alcoholic  rehabili- 
tation.    The  interpreters  of  the  law,  how- 


ever, use  their  discretionary  powers  to  I\imp 
all  unclasslfiable  rehabilitation  centers  into 
the  catch  all  group  of  "sheltered  workshops 
for  handicapped  people." 

This  procedure  may  l>e  expedient  and  ad- 
ministratively efficient — but  It  is  guaranteed 
to  maintain  the  role  of  the  social  outcast 
for  addicted  alcoholics.  These  interpre- 
tations offer  no  love,  no  compassion  or  no 
understanding  to  the  millions  of  families  who 
are  subject  to  alcoholism's  tragedy  of  broken 
homes,  divorces,  welfare  ab\ises — and  worse, 
lost  souls. 

The  problem,  most  succinctly  presented, 
is  simple:  The  Government  insists  that 
Mount  Carmel  submit  to  the  classification  of 
"sheltered  workshop  for  handicapped  people." 
The  Government  makes  this  demand  with- 
out the  authoritative  experience  of  medical 
people,  alcoholic  authorities,  Judicial  author- 
ities, and  without  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
motives. 

Tills  is  a  capricious  decision  that  will 
guarantee  the  environment  of  alcoholism 
that  destroys  men,  crushes  families.  It  is 
an  impersonal,  uncompasslonate,  ill  con- 
sidered opinion  that  Ignores  contemporary 
knowledge  of  this  disease.  It  is  an  admin- 
istrative Interpretation  that  typifies  the 
massive  power  of  Caesar's  wish  to  control  all 
people  leaving  no  leeway  for  God's  admoni- 
tion to  "seek  and  ye  shall  receive  My  help." 

This  interpretation  Is  legalistic  nonsense — 
not  governmental  service.  This  is  a  farce, 
not  an  aid  to  lat>or — to  law — to  government 
nor  to  the  alcoholic. 

This  is  totally  Caesar's  law — and  none  of 
God's  law. 

This  is  bureaucracy  at  its  worst — not  an 
Intent  of  Congress. 

This  Is  administrative  interpretation  that 
Ignores  contemporary  medical  knowledge. 

This  U  a  contest  t>etween  governmental 
bureaucracy,  we  repeat,  and  Christian  char- 
ity. 

Not  to  challenge  the  Government's  think- 
ing is  to  condone  retrogressive,  reactionary 
harrassment  that  represents  the  evil  of  mas- 
sive government — not  knowledge. 

This  cannot  be  Ignored  or  condoned.  We 
challenge  It. 

We  feel  this  is  less  a  matter  of  our  defying 
the  laws — more  a  problem  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment defying  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Of  course  this  could  l>e  compromised.  We 
could  save  time  by  coming  to  Washington 
with  our  best  Rotarlan  manners  and  seek  a 
compromise.  Literally  hundreds  of  big  busi- 
ness men  have  asked  how  they  can  help — 
explaining  that  they  have  high-placed  friends 
In  Washington  and  have  volunteered  to  make 
their  services  available.  Of  course  we  could 
"arrange"  a  solution  that  lets  you  save  face — 
and  we  save  face. 

But,  when  are  we  Americans  going  to 
realize  that  we  can't  compromise  basic  prin- 
ciples? 

We  compromised  with  Castro  and  we  have 
communism  90  miles  from  the  United 
States — and  more  there  now  than  we  did 
when  we  last  elected  a  President.  We  com- 
promise ideas  on  tax  returns  and  breed  a 
new  generation  of  men  who  can't  distinguish 
Income  tax  cheating  from  moral  principle. 
We  compromised  with  principle  and  have 
20,000,000  Negroes  demanding  their  rights 
with  demonstrations,  marches,  riots  and  wild 
shootings  In  every  State  In  the  Union.  We've 
toeen  compromising  the  Negro's  moral  rights 
for  generations  to  the  shame  and  scandal  of 
America. 

We  won't  compromise  this — it's  a  matter 
of  principle. 

Either  we  are  totally  right  or  totally  wrong. 

Either  the  alcoholic  can  be  saved  and  re- 
turned from  a  life  of  hell  to  a  life  at  use 
with  the  aid  of  contemporary  medicine,  good 
rehabilitative  thinlting  and  the  benevolent 
grace  of  Almighty  God— or  he  can't. 

Either  the  Government  helps  or  hinders — 
or,  best,  lets  us  alone. 


That's  the  problem. 

Now  let's  take  the  third  point:  our  point 
of  view. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  pay  ovir  men 
a  minimum  wage  according  to  wages-and- 
hoiirs  laws.  We  cannot  take  advantage  of 
(or  apply  for)  the  loophole  of  the  law  that 
would  avoid  this  discussion,  the  "sheltered 
workshop  for  the  handicapped  people,"  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  be  performing  a  major 
disservice  to  our  alcoholic  friends.  Alcoholics 
are  neither  handicapped,  nor  do  they  simply 
need  shelter.     We  are  not  a  workshop. 

This  is,  we  insist,  a  house  of  God.  saving 
men's  souls.  To  save  their  souls  we  must 
first  get  them  sober. 

Seeking  compliance  defies  oxir  principles — 
avoids  the  Issue.  We  will  tell  you  informally, 
herewith,  what  we  pay  our  men — but  this  is 
information  submitted  with  pride — not  sub- 
mitted as  seeking  compliance  with  your 
codes. 

We  are  being  cooperative  with  your  depart- 
ments— but  deliberately  not  asking  your 
help — your  governmental  handouts  nor  your 
pious  platitudes. 

We  will  give  you  any  and  all  information 
that  you  want — but  not  formally.  To  offer 
this  information  formally  would  prejudice 
our  rights  to  argue  the  cause  of  alcoholism. 

So  let's  see  how  close  we  come  to  meeting 
fair  wages  and  hours  (but,  mind  you,  this 
is  not  our  objective) . 

First  we  define  your  jurisdiction — inter- 
state commerce. 

We  are  salvage  supported — and  \fe  live  as 
a  community.  That  is  to  say  some  men  drive 
trucks,  others  make  beds,  scrub  fioors,  main- 
tain the  place,  serve  as  orderlies  in  the  hos- 
pital, help  in  the  kitchen  or  take  care  of  the 
chapel. 

But,  as  you  suggest,  your  interest  Is  con- 
fined to  those  men  who  are  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Frankly,  we  don't  sepa- 
rate the  men — they  are  all  alcoholics;  all 
get  the  same  therapy,  the  same  medical  at- 
tention regardless  of  their  Federal  status. 
All  men  get  full  coverage  under  God's  law 
of  brotherly  love — not  partial  coverage  under 
Caesar's  laws  of  Interstate  commerce.  All 
Americans,  all  human — and  all  with  souls. 
We  think  a  man  flopping  a  mop  in  the  din- 
ing room  (and  incidentally  singing  a  tune) 
is  as  deserving  of  ail  our  attention,  all  of 
our  aids,  as  is  a  man  flopping  a  mop  in  the 
bailing  department.  The  third  floor  mop 
flopper  is  not  in  interstate  commerce — but 
the  fljst  floor  mop  flopper  is. 

Tliat  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  Caesar 
gets  confused. 

One  easy  way  out  Is  to  take  our  first  floor 
mop  flopper  out  of  Interstate  commerce  and 
have  him  keep  records  for  the  Government — 
which  would  l>e  administrative  work  and  not 
Interstate  conunerce.  If  we  did  this  all  over 
the  place  we  could  have  20  men  keeping  rec- 
ords for  the  Government  and  no  one  to  sup- 
port the  other  100  men.  We  wouldn't  need 
records  then  because  the  Interstate  com- 
merce department  is  closed  so  we'll  leave 
these  men  to  sit  around. 

Poor  Caesar — he'll  take  to  drink  If  this 
keeps  up. 

But  let's  not  try  to  separate  the  men  who. 
by  interpretative  coincidence,  come  under 
Federal  law  from  those  who  come  under  no 
Federal  law.  We'll  work  with  tlie  superlc«- 
law  that  says  all  men  are  equal.  They  are.  In 
Mount  Carmel,  ail  Americans,  all  drunks,  ail 
getting  the  same  aid,  all  deserving  the  same 
recourse  to  happy  sobriety — all  God's  chil- 
dren. 

This  Is  what  happens  to  them: 

First  they  come  to  us  asking  our  help — 
from  alcoholism.  We  deal  only  with  alco- 
holics because  they  are  a  breed  apart.  They 
need  specialized  therapy.  If  a  man  comes  to 
us  down  on  his  luck — or  physically  handi- 
capped— we  refer  him  to  otlier  facilities. 
The  reason  for  this  is  simple:  nonalcohollca 
can  take  a  beer  and  enjoy  drinlcing  it  with- 
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oat  bArm.  But  the  alcohottes  In  otir  shop 
mu0t  not  b«  aet  with  that  temptation  till 
they  have  aecxirlty  In  sobriety. 

The  TCTT  first  thing  we  do  ts  glre  ttoe  man  a 
bath,  a  bunk  and  something  to  eat. 

The  second  thing  we  do  la  to  give  the  man 
a  tew  dollars.  Why  the  couple  of  dollars? 
That's  hardly  a  living  wage.  Our  purpose  U 
twofold:  (a)  his  decision  to  stop  drlnltlng  Is 
not  as  valid  when  he  U  broke  as  It  Is  when 
he  has  a  few  dollars  In  his  pocket  to  get 
drunk  If  he  so  elecU;  (b)  to  keep  him  in 
cigarettes  and  spending  money  and  eliminate 
the  need  of  panhandling. 

His  first  therapeutic  work  program  Is 
meaningless  to  us — but  Important  to  his 
recovery.  Depending  on  age.  health,  inclina- 
tion, trade,  he  tends  to  select  his  own  work 
schedule.  But  when  indecisive,  and  many 
are.  we  slide  >''m  Into  various  assignments 
directed  to  his  needs,  not  our  wants.  This 
in  the  Introduction  period.  Later  with 
health  Improved,  we  organize  men  to  fit  our 
needs  and  their  rehabilitation. 

It  may  be  days  before  fog  becomes  day- 
light. Then  a  new  assignment  may  be  Indi- 
cated. ^    . 

There  are  three  requirements  for  admls- 
■lon:  (1)  He  must  be  a  self -professed  alco- 
holic; (2)  he  must  be  sincere  In  his  quest  for 
•obrlety.  (3)  *»«  must  agree  that  there  Is  no 
drinking — Inside  or  out — while  he  Is  here. 
No  other  qviestlons  are  asked — unless  there 
Is  a  repeator  history  which  we  have  found 
by  experience  to  be  almost  a  wait  list  for 
candidates.  Many  men  have  been  In  and  out 
a  doeen  times  «md  finally  made  It. 

We  try  to  adopt  some  of  the  normal  com- 
petitions and  normal  motivations  of  society 
in  our  community  We  have  an  escalator 
allowance  scale.  We  have  dormitories,  prl- 
Tate  rooms  and  large  pHvate  rooms.  We 
have  work  assignments  that  differ.  But  for- 
mer trades  are  recognlz^  and  work  assign- 
ments are  designed  to  sharpen  talents. 

Our  allowances  range  from  %Z  weekly  to 
»60  weekly.  Few  are  at  the  top — many  in  the 
middle — few  at  the  bottom— Just  like  society. 
But  we  assure  you  the  decisions  on  the 
better  Jobs,  the  better  rooms,  the  better  al- 
lowances cannot  and  will  not  be  dictated  by 
law — they  must  be  dictated  by  a  most  sensi- 
tive appraisal  of  the  man's  progress  toward 
•obrlety.  To  manipulate  these  men's  allow- 
ances by  law — not  by  applied,  experienced, 
judgment  is  bureaucracy  not  rehabilitation. 
To  say  that  these  men's  allowances  and  Job 
assignments  can  be  manipulated  by  an  act 
of  Congress  U  to  say  that  we  can  raise  o\ir 
children  by  statute — teach  religion — by  IBM 
computer — eradicate  disease  by  bxireaucracy. 
Sheer  Washlngtonlan  nonsense: 

HU  allowance  Is  regulary  adjtisted — as  he 
grows,  so  grows  his  benefits.  If  the  allow- 
ance formula  Is  to  be  determined  by  Caesar's 
law,  Caesar  will  Increase  our  rate  of  dropouts 
(drunks)  by  several  hundred  percent.  Care- 
ful, experienced,  professional  Judgment  on 
sincerity,  honesty,  spiritual  progress  Is  nec- 
essary to  determine  which  man  might  get 
payday  rich  and  overconfident,  and  go  blow 
It  all  or  which  man  is  matining  In  sobriety. 
The  scale  Is  based  on  our  Judgment  of  the 
man's  abUlty  to  absorb  prosperity,  absorb 
the  other  therapy  that  forecasts  the  degree 
of  his  recovery. 

You  will  have  to  make  your  own  judg- 
ment: Are  we  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
these  men — or  help  them? 

Now  let  tis  see  the  facilities — the  services. 
We  have  a  master  dormitory,  and  rooms 
In  various  sizes  and  locations  In  the  facility. 
Just  as  cities  have  small  houses,  big  houses 
and  suburbs — we  too,  try  to  duplicate  these 
normal  Incentives  In  our  room  allocations. 
If  a  man  earns  and  deserves  (or  will  be  Im- 
proved with)  better  facilities,  he  gets  them. 
Clothes:  All  men  get  all  they  need.  Work 
clothes,  dress  clothes.  Inside  and  out,  shoes, 
hats,  overcoats — they  look  like  working  men 
when  they  are  working  and  gentlemen  when 
they  are  at  leisure — ^juat  as  you  and  I. 


Meals:  Ttoe  beet.  The  nutritional  damage 
to  alcoholics  ts  great,  "nie  only  way  to  get 
them  physically  b€M:k  Is  through  good  food 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  We  try  to  serve 
meat  twice  a  day — obaerrlng  only  traditional 
fast  days — but  always  plenty  of  vegetables, 
milk,  fruit,  desserts.  No  marine  station 
serves  better  meals,  than  we  do — ask  any 
of  the  former  marines  who  are  our  guests. 
All  they  want  to  eat — as  many  times  around 
the  counter  as  they  desire. 

The  dining  room  Is  Inunaculate.  I  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  here   for  any  meal. 

Medical:  IX  the  man  needs  medical  atten- 
tion to  get  off  a  drunk — a  licensed  hospital 
with  doctors  and  nurses  Is  right  on  the 
premises.  He  gets  all  the  professional  care 
indicated.  If  he  becomes  sick,  he  Is  cared 
for.  We  have  one  man  In  the  hospital  for 
almost  a  years — diabetes,  then  gangrene 
and.  unfortunately,  amputation.  He  is  still 
here  recovering.  He  Is  not  in  'mterstate 
commerce,  so  we  cannot  ask  Caesar  for  a 
wage  formula  for  him. 

Two  men  are  going  home  to  Ireland  this 
fall,  for  a  visit— with  the  money  they  saved 
In  residence  here. 

Other  facilities  are  Interesting  and  ex- 
pensive. 

We  have  a  recreation  area  that  costs  a 
lot  of  money  to  maintain.  Too.  we  have  an 
auditorium  that  seats  500  men  who  return 
frequently  to  fill  It  up  at  standlng-room- 
only  AA  meetings.  MalnUlnlng  this  Is  ex- 
pensive. 

In  your  acts  of  Congress — administra- 
tively Interpreted — we  can  charge  all  these 
colateral  services  gainst  the  men  and  comply 
with  the  wages  and  hours  acts. 

For  Instance;  The  Treasury  Department — 
part  of  Caesar's  might — concedes  (for  men 
working  In  hotels  etc.).  that  this  room  and 
board  Is  equivalent  to  »35  per  week.  Let's 
Just  reason  that  we  give  the  men  the  equiv- 
alent of  >3  a  week  In  clothing  (they 
couldn't  buy  their  clothes  the  like  of  which 
we  give  them  for  $156  annually).  So  that 
brings  us  up  to  $38  weekly  according  to  your 
allowance  formula. 

The  law  also  provides  for  our  taking  credit 
for  hospitalization  costs.  Is  $3  a  week  un- 
contestable? It  costs  much  more  than  this — 
but  we  dont  have  a  bookkeeper  for  cost 
accounting — we  keep  our  bookkeepers  busy 
on  Government  records.  That's  »41  a  week. 
But  how  about  charging  off  some  of  the 
administrative  costs — or  the  costs  of  main- 
taining reading  rooms,  or  the  AA  auditorium. 
How  about  the  booklets  and  pamphlets. 
How  much  do  you  think  It  costs  to  maintain 
a  mortgage  In  excess  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
How  about  the  overhead — you  fellows  know 
more  about  building  budgets  than  we  do. 
But  well  forget  all  this  and  stay  with  the 
$41  s  week — and  mind  you.  these  are  your 
allowances.  They  are  prescribed  by  law  In 
other  areas  of  Caesar's  wonderworld. 

To  this  $41 — by  law  approved — we  add  to 
some  men  $3  cash  allowance  and  to  others 
$60  cafih  allowance.  The  average  Is  well  In 
excess  of  $15. 

But  as  we  know  In  American  law.  a  viola- 
tion of  one  man's  rlghU  U  Just  as  serlovis  as 
violating  a  thousand  men's  rights.  In  his 
first  few  weeks  we  allow  some  men  only  $3. 
When  he  is  In  the  process  of  getting  de- 
fogged  this  Is.  With  his  allowances  he  gets 
only  a  gross  of  $44.  But  the  law  says  $1.15 
per  hour — 40  hours — or  $46.  (What  a  farce 
Is  Caesar  when  he  gets  so  big  he  loses  sight 
of  human  values.) 

We  regret,  sincerely,  that  we  are  breaking 
the  laws  of  the  land  If,  Indeed,  we  are.  We 
regret  that  this  complicated  society  In  which 
we  are  living,  finds  us  In  the  ridiculous  role 
of  being  lawbreakers  when  all  we  are  doing 
ts  to  try  to  return  hlthertofore  homeless  al- 
coholics to  a  useful  society — return  them  to 
their  families,  to  Ood.  and  yes,  to  the  useful 
service  of  their  country. 
Or  perhaps,  all  rehabilitation  institutions 


should  volunteer  a  $9  head  tax  (that's  how 
much  we  are  short  per  man ) . 

This  will  raise  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Then  the  Government  can  create  a 
budget  to  help  alcoholics  with  the  $3  head 
tax.  Then  the  Government  can  give 
grants — under  some  medicare  plan  to  al- 
coholic rehabilitation  Institutions.  By  the 
way  the  present  tax  formula  works — for  each 
$a  head  tax,  we  could  probably  get  back  a 
19-cent  grant — the  rest  being  charged  up  to 
governmental  and  bureaucratic  administra- 
tive costs. 

Caesar's  gone  nuts.  He's  off  on  a  new 
frontier  drunk. 

But  wait.  This  Is  Caesar's  law  we  broke. 
Have  we  broken  God's  law?  Help  us  make 
that  decision. 

IX  we've  broken  one,  but  not  the  other — 
which  one  dominates.  Is  there  moral  justi- 
fication for  breaking  one  law  (Oaaaar's)  and 
maintaining  compliance  with  another 
(God's)  ? 

A  quandry  to  ponder — where  are  we  going 
In  this  country  when  we  have  to  get  down  to 
such  fool  regulations  as  this. 

We  can  comply  with  Caesar's  law  in  two 
ways: 

First:  We  can  pay  the  man,  not  $3.  but 
$5 — and  chance  his  getting  "a  drunks  rich- 
ness" and  leaving  our  place  before  we've 
been  able  to  defog  him.  In  other  words  we 
can  comply  with  Caesar's  law  by  violating 
our  responsibility  to  get   this  man  sober. 

What  a  quandry — what  a  situation. 

I  think  It  would  be  easier  for  me  to  close 
this  place,  take  the  $5  and  go  out  and  get 
drunk. 

But  there  Is  another  way — the  sheltered 
workshop   for  handicapped   people. 

We  won't  reexplaln  our  position  on  shel- 
ter. Jails  are  shelters — mental  Institutions 
are  shelters — fiophouses  are  shelters,  and  I'll 
leave  It  to  your  good  Judgment  to  decide  how 
much  of  a  dent  these  shelters  have  made  in 
the  problem  of  alcoholism.  Alcoholics  need 
not  shelter — but  hope;  not  shelter,  but  com- 
passion; not  shelter  but  love  and  under- 
standing. They  need  to  know  the  nature  of 
their  Illness.  They  need  new  work  habits. 
More  Important,  they  need  God  In  their 
Uvea — a  God  they  will  find  when  sober — a 
God  they  will  find  In  AA. 

Not  shelter,  Mr.  Administrator,  but  care. 
These  are  medically  sick  jieople:  they  need 
therapy  designed  to  make  them  well. 

But  the  more  valid  reason  for  not  seeking 
this  loophole  Is  the  Government's  Insistence 
that  these  men  are  handicapped. 

We  have  a  friend  who  makes  more  than 
$25,000  annually  on  one  of  America's  leading 
magazines;  Is  he  handicapped?  He  Is  an  al- 
coholic but  nod  handicapped.  His  10  chil- 
dren dont  mind  your  calling  him  an  alco- 
holic, but  dont  let  them  hear  you  call  him 
a  handicapped  person.  And  this  magazine 
has  another  half-dozen  alcoholics  on  Its 
sUff. 

We  have  another  friend,  a  doctor  doing 
very  fine  work  In  a  delicate  specialty. 

Handicapped,  no;  alcoholic,  yes. 

'nie  law  courts  are  filled  with  men,  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  bench,  as  defend- 
ants, practicing  attorneys  and  judges.  When 
you  call  them  handicapped,  and  70U  open  a 
new  phase  of  jurisprudence,  appeals  based 
on  the  incompetence  that  yo\ir  word  "han- 
dicapped" implies  will  clog  the  courts  for 
100  years. 

Persist  In  the  use  of  the  word  "handi- 
capped" In  your  legal  definitions,  and  you'll 
be  contesting  the  rigorous  physical  stand- 
ards of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  that  has 
given  physical  fitness  certificates  to  pilots 
who  fly  jets  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other. 

Alcoholic?      Tes.      Handicapped?      No. 

Take  your  choice  of  terms;  play  them  for 
whatever  merit  there  Is.  One  simple  fact 
cannot  be  escaped.  These  labor  laws  were 
written  In  the  1930*8.  This  was  a  period  In 
which  society,  medical  professional  groups. 
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welfare  a^nclee,  and  Oovemment  pec^le 
were  totally  perplexed  with  this  problem. 
Today  the  knowledge  Is  vast,  the  hope  is 
high,  the  answer  Just  around   the  corner. 

Yet  you  persist  In  using  archaic  definitions 
of  "handicapped"  despite  present  broad 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  despite  the  weight 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Today  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  World  Health 
Organization,  and,  if  you  please,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  many  other  religious  organi- 
zations, which  accept  with  written  definition 
that  the  alcoholic  Is  a  sick  person.  Yet  by 
legal  standards — and  your  office  Is  a  major 
part  of  this — the  law  Insists  In  identifying 
him  as  a  handicapped  person. 

I  cannot,  on  moral  grounds,  have  any  part 
of  It. 

So  this  is  my  dilemma.  I  cannot  meet 
your  minimum  wage  Interpretation.  I  can- 
not seek  the  statiis  of  being  a  sheltered 
workshop  for  for  handicapped  people.  Alas, 
I  am  a  law  breaker. 

Suggested  solution:  Let's  sit  down  In  one 
room,  at  one  time,  with  those  men,  or  that 
man,  who  can  listen  to  our  orderly  appeal 
and  make  a  decision  then  and  there.  Please 
don't  make  me  run  around  the  mulberry 
bush,  distracting  me  from  the  work  I  want 
to  do — help  the  souls  of  alcohollcally  ad- 
dicted Americans  who  can  be  returned  to 
their  families,  their  God.  and  their  country. 

This  matter  will  be  piirsued  to  the  point 
of  getting  a  new  classification  of  this  type 
of  facility,  or  until  I  can  convince  all  Amer- 
ica that  there  is  a  conflict  between  God's 
law  and  Caesar's. 

The  might  of  the  Government  does  not 
make  It  right.     Right  makes  might. 

This  remains :  The  might  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment versios  the  right  of  Christian 
charity. 

My  health  Is  good. 
My  zeal  Is  great. 
My  cause  Is  Just. 

I  welcome  the  debate — the  challenge. 
Cordially, 

Msgr.  WnxiAM  N.  Wall. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxnvoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10, 1963 

Mr,  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  history,  the  most  serious 
diseases  which  threatened  the  lives  of 
the  people  could  not  always  be  diagnosed 
by  physicians.  Effective  means  of  pre- 
venting the  contagion  from  spreading 
were  often  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe. 

Much  the  same  danger  threatens  the 
freedom  and  vital  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  because  it  is  not  easily 
diagnosed  and  because  our  common  en- 
emy takes  many  uncommon  shapes. 

Recognizing  the  threat  to  our  security, 
we  have  stockpiled  reserves  of  nuclear 
weapons;  we  have  spared  no  expense  in 
our  efforts  to  be  first  In  the  conquest  of 
space  and  related  technology;  we  have 
contributed  more  than  $100  billion  in  aid 
to  98  countries  and  territories  over  the 
past  15  years  to  strengthen  our  barriers 
against  Communist  aggression. 

And  yet,  there  are  many  who  believe 
we  are  no  safer  or  nearer  our  goal  which 


is  the  preservation  of  life  in  peace  and 
justice  for  ourselves  and  all  the  world. 

Why  this  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
insecurity?  Because,  in  our  determina- 
tion not  to  be  the  first  power  to  unleash 
the  hurricane  winds  of  nuclear  war, 
many  are  not  always  able  to  recognize 
the  strategy  of  those  who  announce 
openly,  "We  shall  bury  you." 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  world 
today  who  have  as  thorough  a  knoweldge 
of  enemy  strategy  than  Zbigniew  Sty- 
pulkowski,  author  of  an  excellent  book 
titled,  "Invitation  to  Moscow"  who  pres- 
ently is  visiting  the  United  States. 

Mr,  Stypulkowski,  once  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Warsaw  and  the  youngest 
Member  ever  elected  to  Poland's  Parlia- 
ment, rose  to  be  one  of  the  national  lead- 
ers of  Poland  in  her  fight  against  the 
invasions  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  during 
World  War  n.  In  March  1945.  with  15 
other  members  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground government,  he  was  invited  by 
Stalin  to  come  to  Moscow  for  negotia- 
tions concerning  future  relations  be- 
tween the  Polish  people  and  the  Soviets 
based  on  the  newly  signed  Yalta  Agree- 
ment. 

When  the  Western  governments 
learned  of  this  invitation,  they  urged  that 
it  be  accepted  because  they  saw  in  it  the 
salvation  of  Poland  and  a  token  of  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. It  was  all,  however,  a  typical 
Stalin  fraud.  The  Polish  leaders  Includ- 
ing Mr.  Stypulkowski.  were  kidnapped  to 
Moscow  and  jailed  in  the  infamous  Lu- 
bianka  prison. 

Stypulkowski  was  submitted  to  141  in- 
terrogations in  the  course  of  70  days  and 
nights  and  then  sentenced  by  the  Mili- 
tary Collegeum  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  He  never  broke  down  and 
never  admitted  "guilt."  Rudenko,  the 
present  Soviet  Attorney  General,  told 
him  at  the  conclusion  of  the  investiga- 
tion: 

It  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  Soviet 
revolution  that  a  defendant  tried  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  the  U.S.SJI.  has 
not  pleaded  guilty.  Do  you  think  you  are 
acting  wisely? 

Eventually,  Stypulkowski  regained  his 
freedom  and  is  now  In  the  West.  He 
rendered  a  great  service  not  only  to  his 
country  but  also  to  the  cause  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  when,  in  1951, 
he  published  his  book.  "Invitation  to 
Moscow."  This  book,  now  translated  in 
many  languages,  based  not  on  theory 
but  on  personal,  practical  experience 
gives  a  masterful  description  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  effects  of  the  Stalin  brain- 
washing technique. 

"Invitation  to  Moscow"  is  now  being 
quoted  in  scientific,  political,  sociological 
and  medical  literature  throughout  the 
world.  When  it  was  published  in  1951, 
Newsweek  wrote  about  it  as  follows: 

Throws  an  amazingly  vivid  light  upon 
modern  Russia.  •  •  •  so  enlightening  as 
to  be  almost  essential  for  an  understanding 
of  the  modern  world. 

The  noted  British  statesman,  Richard 
H,  S.  Crossman.  wrote  In  "New  States- 
man and  Nation"; 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  I 
have  ever  read.  •  •  •  Makes  Koestler's 
"Darkness  at  Noon"  sound  like  a  clever 
pastiche. 


I  Will  also  quote  John  Connell  from 
London  Evening  News: 

I  haU  his  courage,  his  honesty,  his  hu- 
mility and  his  quenchless  faith;  and  I  urge 
everyone  to  read  this  book.  •   •   • 

In  1954  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression,  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Stypulkowski  in  Lon- 
don. His  evidence  aroused  a  most  vivid 
interest  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  quote  some  of  their  opinions 
from  the  official  record  of  the  meeting : 

Congressman  Fred  E.  Busbey  of  Illinois. 
I  personally  think  that  your  testimony  today 
Is  without  a  doubt  probably  the  best  testi- 
mony on  this  partlcxilar  subject  •  •  •  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  congressional  committee  but  also  of 
the  entire  free  world. 

Congressman  Rat  Madden  of  Indiana.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Stypulkows- 
kl's  testimony  Is  so  valuable  that  •  •  •  It 
could  be  used  very  advantageously  by  this 
conunlttee  and  by  our  Government, 

Congressman  Thaddeus  Machrowlcz  of 
Michigan.  Most  of  the  testimony  he  [Mr. 
Stypulkowski]  has  given  today  Is  contained 
In  a  splendid  book  which  he  has  written, 
"Invitation  to  Moscow,"  and  I  think  It  would 
be  well  If  we  were  to  make  It  compulsory 
reading  for  anyone  who  accepts,  or  Is  offered, 
an  Invitation  to  Geneva,  Berlin,  or  anywhere 
else  to  deal  with  the  Communists." 

Congressman  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 
It,  this  book,  certainly  ought  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  everyone's  understanding 
about  the  situation. 

The  Chairman  (Congressman  Kersten). 
Mr.  Stypulkowski  •  •  •  you  have  made  a 
great  contribution,  and  I  particularly  think 
that  you  underlined  a  feature  which  U  most 
Important  for  us  to  corLslder, 

A  few  months  ago.  there  appeared  a 
new  edition  of  the  book  "Invitation  to 
Moscow,"  published  by  Walker  &  Co. 
This  gave  me  the  opportiznity  to  re-read 
it  and  to  review  its  meaning.  I  am  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  those  whose  state- 
ments I  have  quoted,  and  I  call  upon 
every  thinking  American  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  this  book. 
I  recommend  our  educational  institu- 
tions, armed  services,  information  serv- 
ices, make  the  book  "Invitation  to  Mos- 
cow" accessible  to  all  Americans,  as  well 
as  those  foreign  societies  toward  which 
Communist  "brainwashing"  is  mainly 
directed. 

In  support  of  my  opinion,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  recall  that  two  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress  in  1951-52.  intro- 
duced for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  recommendation  regarding 
"Invitation  to  Moscow."  They  were: 
President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 

I  would  hope  that  our  military  leaders 
would  heed  the  wise  counsel  of  President 
Kennedy  and  former  Vice  President  Nix- 
on by  making  "Invitation  to  Moscow" 
required  reading  for  all  of  our  troops. 

For,  if  we  refrain  from  exposing  and 
critically  examining  the  published  tech- 
niques of  Communist  strategy  and  if  we 
neglect  to  instill  the  virtues  of  patriot- 
ism, religious  feeling,  and  a  deep-rooted 
sense  of  honor  in  our  people  we  will  not 
achieve  the  peace  and  justice  for  which 
we  yearn  and  which  we  owe  to  future 
generations. 
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ConfTcssional  ReorfanizatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  B^L 

or  CAUFOuriA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVW 

Wednesday.  July  10.  1963 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
reorganization  of  Government  for  rea- 
sons other  than  accommodation  of 
power  rivals  Is  a  necessity  In  democratic 
societies.  Popular  compromise  legisla- 
tion Inevitably  creates  InefiBcient  laws 
said  procedures.  Can  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment reorganize  Itself  at  anything 
like  the  speed  with  which  it  disorganizes 
itself?  Our  future  depends  cwi  an  af- 
firmative answer.  To  take  initiative  in 
this  field  and  to  deserve  the  right  to 
make  meaningful  demands  on  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  branches.  Congress  must 
begin  with  its  own  administration.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  bibliography  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
dealing  with  books  and  articles  dealing 
with  this  subject: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  bills  which  has 
my  support  as  part  of  a  long-range  con- 
gressional reform  program  is  the  follow- 
ing bill  which  Is  currently  being  con- 
sidered In  committee: 


HJl.  1947 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  there 
is  hereby  established  a  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commission)  to  be  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  (not  more 
than  four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (not  more  than 
four  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party)  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
members  with  distinguished  records  of  in- 
terest in  public  affairt  so  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  select  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice 
Chairman  from  among  its  members.  No  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  made  by  the  Conunis- 
sion  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  Improvements 
In  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
View  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  and  expediting  its  operations,  im- 
proving its  relationships  with  other  branches 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  en- 
abling It  better  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution.  This  study  shall  In- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress;  the  relationship  t>etween  the  two 
Houses;  the  relationships  between  the  Con- 
gress and  other  branches  of  the  Government; 
the  employment  and  remuneration  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  respective  Houses  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress;  the  structure  of,  and 
the  relationships  between,  the  various  stand- 
ing, special,  select,  and  conference  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  the  rules,  parliamentary 
procedure  practices,  and/or  precedents  of 
either  House,  the  consideration  of  any  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  either  House,  and  the  con- 
solidations and  reorganization  of  committees 
and  committee  Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Congress,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable. 

(c)  The  exi)enses  of  the  Commission  which 
shall  not  exceed  $  .  shall  be  paid  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  report  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  results  of  its  study,  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations,  the  first 
report  being  made  not  later  than  four 
months  after  the  Commission  Is  established. 
If  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  In  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All 
reports  and  findings  of  the  Commission  shall, 
when  received,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  House. 
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Speech  of  Uwreace  H.  Rofer*  II,  Befor* 
Better  Basinets  Boreau  of  Birmimham 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17,  1963 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  great  problems  facing  our 
country  In  the  years  ahead  Is  how  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  created  by  automa- 
tion. These  sure  problems  to  which  even 
the  great  computers  cannot  give  all  the 
answers.  We  will  have  to  make  our  own 
solutions. 

The  problems  should  be  engagmg  the 
very  best  minds  we  have.    Recently,  in 
Birmingham,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  that  city  heard  the  following  address 
by  Mr   Lawrence  H.  Rogers  II.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Taft  Broad- 
casting Co..  dealing  with  the  problems. 
His  speech,  entitled,  "The  Age  of  Cyber- 
netics." was  delivered  on  June  21,  1963. 
I  think  that  many  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  reading  this  address 
by  a  thoughtful  business  executive: 
Th«    Agk   of   CTBiKwrncs 
The  most  Impressive  part  of  this  speech  Is 
Its  Utle.  "Cybernetics."    In  the  event  you've 
never   heard  of  cybernetics,  one  can  hardly 
blame  you  since  the  word  has  only  recenUy 
been  invented  from  a  couple  of  Greek  roots. 
Webster  now  defines  cybernetics  to  mean 
"comparative   study   of    the  control   system 
formed  by  the  nervous  system  and  brain  and 
mechanical-electrical    communications    sys- 
tems, such  as  computing  machines."    Cyber- 
nation,  therefore.   U    the   logical  outgrowth 
word  invented  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  the 
control  of  human  activities  by  the  emergence 
of  automation  in  general  and  the  computer 
In  parUcular.     While  I  don't  Intend  to  talk 
about  this  abstruse  subject  In  any  deUll  be- 
cause I  don't  know  that  much  about  It,  I  do 
Intend  to  share  with  you  a  few  random  ob- 
servations on  the  meanings  and  the  Impact 
of  technological  change  In  our  society  and 
what  we  are  to  do  about  It  If  we  are  to  avoid 
becoming  digits  In  the  machinery  of  cyber- 
netics. 

Economists  and  geopolitlclans  and  other 
experts  tell  us  that  the  problen\s  we  are  fac- 
ing today  cannot  be  solved  by  the  application 
of  oldfashloned  principles  because  they  are 
entirely  new  problems.     I  don't  ask  you  to 
Ijelleve  this,  but  I  do  ask  you  to  believe  that 
we  are  faced  with  an  ever-Increasing  adher- 
ence to  this  theory.    The  main  reasons  they 
give  for  the  claim  that  our  problenas  are  en- 
tirely new  are  basically  two:  first  of  all.  the 
size    of    the    population;    and,    second,    the 
threshold  of  awareness  of  that  population  to 
the  forces  which   drive   It.     Let's  take  only 
the  United    SUtes.     In   1975,  scarcely  more 
than  a  decade  away,  the  population  Is  re- 
liably predicted  to  be  245  mllUon  people.     I 
remember  vividly  In  grade  school  having  to 
be  Instantly  re«idy  with  the  answer  that  the 
popxUatlon    of    the    United    States    was    121 
million,  less  than  half  of  what  It  will  be  In  a 
mere  twinkling,  as  time  Is  reckoned    these 
days.    Thus,  the  population  problems  facing 
us  now  wUl  be  Increased  by  a  mlnlmxim  of 
33  V3  percent  In  the  short  space  of  another  10 
years.    Since  our  basic  problem  In  this  coxon- 
try  has  never  been  one  of  InsufBclent  food 
production,   and   since  the  rate  of  techno- 
logical advancement  in  food  production  Is  so 
astonishing,  I  don't  think  anyone  Is  seriously 
concerned  about    the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  feed  a  peculation  of  245  mUUon. 
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One  caimot  be  so  hopeful  about  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  may  even  achieve  some 
breakthroughs  In  the  area  of  finding  a  useful 
existence  for  this  many  people.  But  one 
thing  the  cybomaUonlsts  tell  us.  If  I  may 
coin  another  word,  is  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  a  public  awareness,  on  the  part  of 
the  bulk  of  this  Immense  exploding  popu- 
lation, of  the  natxire  of  the  forces  shaping 

society.  .        , ,_ 

In  other  words,  there  U  a  growing  body 
of  economic  and  political  thinking  which 
takes  the  view  that  the  Increasing  rate  of 
technological  change,  the  increasing  degree 
to  which  the  computer  takes  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  man,  and  the  increasing  rate  of 
the  population  all  relegate  man  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  object  to  be  manipulated. 
Unhappily,  there  are  already  too  many  signs 
around   us  that  this  may   be  true  to  some 
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Consider.  If  you  will,  three  factors  which 
have  to  be  acknowledged  as  facU.  First 
computers  have  reached  such  a  state  of 
sophistication  that  there  are  already  in  ex- 
istence machines  which  can  think  as  well 
as  most  people  In  the  everyday  employment 
decisions  they  are  faced  with.  Now  this  Is 
not  to  say  a  computer  can  ever  take  over  the 
decisions  which  all  of  us  are  faced  with  daily 
nn  the  b\islncss  community  •  *  •  based  up- 
on Judgment  and  ethics.  A  computer,  after 
all  has  no  ethics  whatever,  and  can  only  act 
upon  the  Information  fed  Into  It.  But  In 
the  workaday  world  of  the  key  punch  oper- 
ator the  file  clerk,  or  the  common  laborer, 
the  ordinary  decisions  of  which  key  to  press, 
which  folder  to  open,  or  which  clod  to  turn 
can  just  as  easily  bo  made  by  a  computer 
and  In  many  instances,  belter  and  faster. 

Point  No  2:  In  the  United  States  today 
approximately  one-third  of  the  entire  work 
force  U  women  and  almost  70  percent  of  the 
work  this  one-third  of  the  work  force  does 
U  paperwork  •  •  •  paperwork  of  such  a 
routine  nature  that  all  of  it  could  be  replaced 
by  computer-directed  operations  and  the 
probability  Is  that  most  of  it  will  be  absorbed 
by  automation.  If  this  does  nothing  else,  it 
elves  rise  to  serious  speculation  as  to  the 
place  of  women  in  the  future  work  force 
and  of  course,  focuses  even  greater  atten- 
tion on  a  bUl  Just  passed  by  Congress  to 
establish  by  Federal  law  equal  wage  rates 
for  men  and  women.  This  combination  of 
forces  could  go  far  toward  elimination  of 
large  scale  female  employment. 

3.  The  rationalization  of  human  activi- 
ties by  computers  has  become  an  everyday 
task  on  a  naUonal  scale.  One  immediate 
effect  Is  that  private  enterprise  is  consist- 
ently losing  out  In  the  race  for  highly- 
skilled  manpower  and  natviral  resources  to 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  guUe  of 
furthering  the  national  interest.  This  is 
again  a  direct  result  of  the  increasingly  larger 
population,  with  growing  welfare  problems, 
and  the  unique  abUlty  of  federal  bureaus 
with  unlimited  resources  wrung  from  the 
taxpayers,  and  unlimited  access  to  giant  com- 
puters to  deal  with  such  problems  in  such 
a  way  as  to  confound  the  local  community 
or  State  government.  Now  this  mere  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  true  Intent  and 
meaning  of  cybernetics  leads  to  a  fourth 
point  which  Is  really  a  culmination  of  the 
other  three,  and  which  in  a  free  society  is 
the  most  important  point  of  all.  namely, 
the  relationship  between  the  Individual  voter 
and  the  policymaker. 

Decisions  made  by  professionals  and  com- 
puters, and  In  this  area  I  would  classify  such 
a  decision  as  the  highly  controversial  TFX 
aircraft  contract  award,  such  decisions,  and 
the  part  played  in  them  by  the  computer 
organism,  are  only  dimly  apprehended  by 
any  substantial  segment  of  the  public  or  even 
the  Congress.  The  programing  of  a  giant 
computer  Is  in  Itself  such  a  highly  specialized 
and  complicated  business  that  it  Is  unlikely 
that  anyone  In  this  room  has  a  very  thorough 


understanding  of  It.    As  more  and  more  arms 
of   the   Federal    Government   conduct   more 
and  more  of  their  operaUons  by  computer 
automation,  we  are  faced  with  the  frighten- 
ing problem  of  how  to  preserve  the  public's 
ability  to  Infiuence  public  policy.     The  time 
was.   in   Biblical   days,   that  the  mob  threw 
stories  at  the  publicans,  the  hired  tax  col- 
lectors.    But  today,  how  do  you  Influence 
tax  policy  when  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  babies  tattooed  at  birth,  feeds  Into  a 
giant   machine    every   one   of   our    taxpayer 
identification   numbers,   together  with  such 
other   Information   as   It   wants   from  every 
corner  of  the  Nation,  so  that  no  one  could 
conceivably    escape    being    Identified,    tabu- 
lated, and  billed,  even  before  he  as  an  indi- 
vidual copes  with  the  problem  of  how  much 
he  might  owe  Uncle  Sam.     This  is  only  one 
minor   example    of   the   manipulation   I   re- 
ferred to  at  the  outset.    It's  difficult  enough 
at   the   college   graduate    level   to   evaluate 
properly  Just  what  a  computer  does  without 
trying   to   extend   this   to    the   entire   broad 
base  of  the  population. 

I  am  sure  you  can  see  at  a  glance  what 
I  am  driving  at.  As  the  capacity  of  ma- 
chines and  the  relatively  small  crew  of  highly 
skilled  experts  who  own  the  machines  in- 
creases to  the  point  where  it  can  absorb  a 
major  share  of  the  governmental  policy  deci- 
sionmaking process,  the  public,  and  even 
the  public's  representatives  in  the  Legisla- 
tures and  the  Congress,  find  themselves  out 
in  the  cold:  their  every  action  and  reacUon 
being  evaluated  and  acted  upon  by  a  sort  oS 
permanent  intellectual  elite  guard,  capable 
In  the  first  Instance  of  electing  its  leader  by 
using  a  computer  to  determine  the  Ideal 
candidate,  then  perpetuating  Itself  by  auto- 
mating every  function  of  public  policymak- 
ing. 

This  is  hardly  a  pretty  picture.  Is  it? 
I  started  with  this  side  of  the  coin  because 
I  am  basically  an  optimist  and  would  prefer 
to  paint  the  black  side  of  the  picture  first 
before  looking  around  behind  the  clouds  for 
a  few  silver  linings. 

Now.  first  of  all.  do  I  really  believe  that 
computers  and  automation  have  reached  this 
stage  of  development?     Yes,  I  do. 

Secondly,  do  I  really  believe  that  this  p«e- 
udoscience  of  cybernetics  actually  jxjses  the 
threat  I  have  Just  outlined?  Again,  I  most 
certainly  do. 

There  are  today  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  world,  a  combination  of 
forces  which  make  such  technological  devel- 
opment absolutely  inevitable.  In  our  own 
country  the  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  preserve  their  high  standard  of  living  and 
to  project  it  to  an  even  higher  plane  makes 
the  further  development  of  automation  and 
technological  change  a  certainty.  Its  my 
personal  opinion  that  the  technological 
revolution  in  which  we  are  engaged  at  this 
very  moment  Is  more  far  reaching  in  lt«  ef- 
fect than  was  the  Industrial  revolution  that 
was  unleashed  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
by  the  development  of  the  steam  engine. 
But.  like  any  unknown  and  not  fully  under- 
stood force,  the  forces  of  automation  and 
technological  change  are  Inclined  to  be  eval- 
uated by  most  people  emotionally  and. 
therefore,  they  aren't  really  believed.  Fear 
Is  almost  always  the  result  of  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  people  tend  to  view  the  unknown 
future  effects  of  automation  and  technologi- 
cal changes  as  a  threat  to  sectu-ity.  Whether 
It's  a  threat  or  a  blessing  depends  entirely 
upon  how  we  approach  it.  and  control  it. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  a  majority  of  the 
U.S.  population  lived  on  the  farm.  Today 
the  figure  is  less  than  9  percent.  What 
happened? 

Among  the  most  Important  factors  have 
been  the  mechanization  of  our  farms,  the 
attracUon  of  high  Industrial  wage  rates  In 
the  cities,  and  the  communications  revolu- 
tion that  has  changed  our  country  Into  » 
homogeneous   unit   with   Its  enormous  size 
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shrunken  by  television  and  the  Jet  airplane. 
The  result  Is  a  new  91 -percent  majority  ur- 
ban population  of  the  United  States  which 
includes  among  others  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  semlUterate.  unskilled,  or  Illiter- 
ate Negroes  from  the  Southland  who've  mi- 
grated to  the  great  urban  centers  of  the 
North,  notably  Chicago.  Detroit.  Washington, 
and  New  York.  But  not  all  the  dlsemployed 
or  the  tmemployables  are  former  Negro 
sharecroppers  from  Dixie,  or  excoal  miners 
from  the  Appalachians. 

Consider.  IX  you  will,  the  case  of  the  air- 
frame Industry.  Airframe,  by  the  way,  re- 
fers to  the  standard  method  of  construction 
of  a  propeller-driven  airplane  In  that  an- 
cient Industry  that  was  scarcely  a  generation 
old  before  It  became  nearly  obsolete. 

UnUl  Sputnik  I  electrified  the  world  by 
orbiting  the  earth  on  the  business  end  of  a 
Russian  rocket,  the  U.S.  airframe  Industry 
employed  nearly  a  third  of  a  mUllon  people 
with  huge  concentrations  of  them  in  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  and  Seattle.  Wash.  Since  sput- 
nik, the  entire  thrust  of  aeronautical  manu- 
facturing has  been  toward  the  rocket,  the 
nUssile.  and  the  spaceship.  In  the  process, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon  highly  skilled 
people  have  been  dlsemployed.  While  they 
are  not  all  permanently  unemployable,  most 
of  them  are  and  will  remain  unemployed  un- 
til an  entire  new  Industrial  development  is 
able  to  absorb  them.  Dwelling  on  the  same 
example  for  a  moment,  the  time  was  when 
a  large  office  building,  housing  thousands  of 
aeronautical  engineers  and  draftsmen,  would 
be  devoted  to  the  development  and  design  of 
a  mUltary  bomber  or  a  commercial  transport 
airplane.  Today  this  same  project,  to  design 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  aircraft  or  a 
sophisticated  outer-space  missile,  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  computer.  The  design 
of  a  supersonic  airplane  Involves  telling  a 
computer  the  required  characteristics.  This 
may  take  a  small  band  of  highly  skilled  en- 
gineers and  scientists  a  number  of  months 
to  accomplish,  but  once  they  have  accom- 
plished It  without  so  much  as  operating  a 
slide  rule  or  putting  a  pencil  to  paper,  they 
need  only  pimch  the  proper  button  on  the 
computer  and  It  spits  out  the  design  of  the 
airplane  for  them.  All  of  you.  I'm  sure,  are 
familiar  with  simple  applications  of  the 
same  principle,  now  employed  on  a  gigantic 
scale. 

What  are  the  results? 

One  result  is  an  increasingly  complex  in- 
dustrial society  In  which  fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  required  to  perform  more  and 
more  specialized  functions.  The  task  of  man- 
agement In  attempting  to  encomi>ass  the 
very  nature  of  the  problems  its  faced  with 
becomes  almost  insurmountable.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  average  employee  in  performing 
his  dally  work  becomes  relatively  much  easier 
and  more  comforUible.  The  threefold  re- 
sults are  a  leadership  echelon  in  government, 
business.  Industry,  and  education  who  are 
worked  beyond  capacity;  a  middle  echelon 
of  clerical,  white-collar,  and  any  surviving 
blue-collar  workers  with  a  higher  living 
standard  and  more  leisure  time  than  they 
have  ever  had  before;  and  an  increasing 
number  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  with 
nothing  to  do  because  they  are  not  qualified 
to  do  It. 

This  Is  a  pretty  dismal  picture. 

Of  course.  It's  not  that  simple.  The  very 
fact  that  an  entire  new  class  of  Americans 
will  become  a  leisure  class  that  has  never 
had  such  leisure  before,  will  be  the  basis  for 
an  entire  new  economy  of  leisure-time  equip- 
ment, gadgets,  locatlorui,  activities,  training 
schools,  etc. 

There  probably  Isn't  any  solution  for  the 
overworked  executive  because  nobody's  sorry 
for  him  anjrway.  except  maybe  his  wife. 

But  the  serious  problem  is  the  ever-grow- 
ing army  of  presently  unemployable,  un- 
skilled people,  largely  concentrated  in  the 
major  urban  centers;  largely  the  wards  of  the 


State;  with  Increasing  pressure  for  them  to 
become  wfirds  of  the  Nation. 

To  me  the  one  most  obvious  answer  to  this 
dilemma  of  the  age  of  cybernation  Is  educa- 
tion. It's  easy  to  say  but  not  quite  so  easy 
of  accomplishment. 

Even  If  we  could  solve  the  present  problem 
by  Ignoring  It  and  look  only  to  the  future, 
we  must  recognize  that  our  entire  educa- 
tional system  must  undergo  an  enormous 
change  In  order  to  gear  Itself  to  the  problems 
of  technological  change.  People  must  be 
trained  for  specific  skills  that  may  be  needed 
In  the  foreseeable  future;  and  In  addition, 
workers  of  all  ages  and  skills  must  undergo 
continuous  educational  retraining  There  Is 
crying  need  for  more  technical  schools  and 
for  more  short  courses  to  supplement  the 
curricula  of  our  established  schools  and  col- 
leges. We  should  reappraise  the  value  of 
cooperative  education  at  both  the  high 
school  and  college  level;  and  we  need  to  give 
our  cooperative  colleges  and  their  graduates 
a  standing  In  the  educational  community 
that  they  have  lacked  in  the  past. 

I  have  always  believed  that  we  must  fully 
recognize  the  differing  abilities  and  the  dif- 
fering characteristics  and  capabilities  to 
learn  of  different  students.  This  painful 
decision  must  be  made;  and  then  we  will 
have  to  demand  more  levels  of  training  with- 
in our  entire  educational  system.  I  disagree 
with  the  cybernatlonlFts  that  himian  beings 
are  mere  economic  units.  Therefore,  an 
education  must  treat  the  whole  person;  but 
we  can  no  longer  Ignore  Individuality  and 
capacity  In  a  pell-mell  effort  to  give  every 
American  citizen  a  high  school  certificate 
and  a  college  degree.  The  result  of  this 
policy  In  the  past  has  been  to  degrade 
American  public  education  to  the  point  of 
education  by  the  lowest  conunon  denomina- 
tor. 

The  technological  revolution  will  force  us 
to  recognize  this  folly  of  the  past.  We  must 
adopt  higher  standards  below  the  high  school 
level;  we  must  teach  many  subjects  several 
years  below  their  present  places  In  the  cur- 
riculum; and  we  must  recognize  earlier  than 
at  present  those  students  who  do  not  or  can- 
not plan  to  enter  college  to  provide  them 
with  new  opportunities. 

We  must  do  everjn.hlng  possible  to  elimi- 
nate the  stigma  of  vocational  training.  One 
way  would  be  to  build  up  the  values  of  tech- 
nical training,  perhaps  by  selling  the  con- 
cept as  "career  education,"  a  mere  seman- 
tical shift  from  vocational  edvicatlon.  We 
must  eliminate  the  duplication  In  our  school 
programs  and  above  all  the  emphasis  on 
nonsense  from  baton  twirling  to  semipro- 
fessional  athletics.  In  all  probablUty  we 
must  go  to  a  12-month  year  In  order  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  our  existing  educational 
facilities. 

It  would  be  difficult  •  •  •  perhaps  even 
Inexcusable  •  •  •  to  try  to  deal  with  this 
subject  In  the  city  of  Birmingham  today 
without  making  some  Important  mention 
of  the  racial  disturbances  which  afflict  the 
Nation.  Indeed  this  subject  has  become  the 
No.  1  preoccupation  of  the  Nation's  press 
and  the  various  forces  of  government. 

That  it  Is  appropriate  to  the  subject  can- 
not be  denied  since  a  vast  percentage  of  our 
unemployed  are  the  unskilled  and  semlUter- 
ate Negroes  who  have  migrated  to  the  North 
In  search  of  the  Utopian  land  of  wealth  and 
opportunity.  Their  disillusionment  and 
frustration  Is  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  Increased  tempo  of  racial  disturb- 
ances. 

Regardless  of  any  our  personal  views  on 
this  tragic  situation,  one  thing  seems  per- 
fectly apparent:  that  the  bulk  of  our  Ne- 
gro citizens  must  be  better  educated  and 
better  employed  before  we  can  hope  for  a 
major  solution  to  the  problem.  It's  my  opin- 
ion that  the  problem  will  be  well  on  the  way 
toward  solution  In  Alabama  and  through- 
out the  whole  South  long  before  it's  been 


solved  In  the  North.  The  fact  Is  •  •  •  pres- 
ent trends  Indicate  a  far  worse  crisis  ahead  In 
the  major  cities  of  the  North  than  has  ever 
been  true  of  the  Southland. 

The  rate  of  Influx  of  migrating  Negroes, 
the  high  rate  of  proliferation  of  Negro  fam- 
ilies, and  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  of  most 
economically  independent  whites  promises 
a  situation  In  the  very  near  future  of  pre- 
dominant Negro  populations  in  many  of  our 
major  urban  centers.  This  Includes.  In  ad- 
dition to  Washington.  Detroit,  and  Chicago, 
my  own  home  city  of  Cincinnati  where  the 
population  Is  reliably  predicted  to  be  better 
than  50  percent  Negro  by  1980.  I  suspect  In 
the  absence  of  a  major  annexation  program 
It  will  also  be  true  of  Birmingham. 

Now  If  such  a  predictable  situation  is  to 
result  In  anything  but  chaos,  then  our  educa- 
tional system  Is  not  the  only  machinery 
that's  due  for  drastic  change.  In  addition 
to  a  radical  overhaul  of  education.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  long  overdue  for  an  agonizing 
reappraisal  of  our  entire  approach  to  un- 
employment compensation,  unemployment 
relief,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  the 
whole  rickety  patchwork  framework  of  doles 
for  the  needy  that  have  sprung  up  across  the 
Nation. 

The  recent  fracas  over  birth  control  In 
Illinois  Is  a  glaring  case  In  point.  There  a 
relief  bounty  on  Illegitimate  children  has  had 
exactly  the  effect  that  any  reasonable  per- 
son could  predict.  It  tends  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  loose  living  by  unemployed  men 
and  women  to  the  extent  that  they  prolifer- 
ate themselves  with  a  consequent  Increase 
In  Income  to  the  Indigent  mother  depend- 
ing upon  her  rate  of  baby  production.  The 
accidental  tragedy  is  that  most  of  these 
people  are  Negroes. 

The  even  more  tragic  long-term  conse- 
quence of  such  a  fallacious  policy  Is  that 
It  creates  an  entire  segment  of  population 
Increasing  In  size  every  year  as  permanent 
wards  of  the  State  condemned  to  a  perma- 
nently unemployable  condition.  This  seg- 
ment of  population  is  preconditioned  to  a 
valueless  existence  supported  by  their  pro- 
ductive fellow  members  of  society. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  enormous 
problems  will   not  solve  themselves.     There 
is  equally  no  doubt  that  the  solutions  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  Federal   Government 
In  the  absence   of  a  drastic  change  In  the 
willingness  of  the  people  at  the  community 
and  State  level  to  undertake  more  Initiative. 
What  I'm  saying  Is  that  unless  the  people 
of  the  communities,  the  counties,  and   the 
States  are  insistent  upon  taxing  themselves 
at  higher  rates  to  provide  newer  and  better 
programs  designed  to  train  and  educate  all 
their  |>eople.  then  such  programs  are  going 
to  be  crammed  down  their  throats   by  the 
Federal  establishment.    The  ultimate  results 
are  very  likely  to  be  that  which  I  outlined 
at  the  beginning:  a  situation  In  which  the 
average  citizen  Is  completely  unable  to  cope 
with  the  overpowering  forces  of  government. 
And  on  the  hopeful  side  I'd  like  to  remind 
you    of    a    recent    dissenting    opinion    to    a 
U.S.    Supreme    Court    decision    In    a    school 
Integration  case  delivered  by  Associate  Jus- 
tice John  Marshall  Harlan.     Justice  Harlan 
sees  the  recent  Court  ruling  on  the  southern 
sit-in  arrests  as  a  clash  betwen  equality  and 
liberty    and   he,   alone,    dissented   from    the 
Court's  findings  In  five  recent  cases.     This 
Is  what  he   wrote:    "Freedom   of   the  Indi- 
vidual to  choose  his  associates  or  his  neigh- 
bors, to  use  and  dispose  of  his  property  as 
he  sees  fit.  to  be  irrational,  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, even  unjust  In  his  personal  relations 
are  things  all  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of 
protection  from   governmental   Interference. 
This    liberty    would    be    overridden    in    the 
name   of   equality   If    the    strictures   of   the 
14tb     amendment     were     applied     to     gov- 
ernmental and   private  action  without  dis- 
tinction.   There  are  areas  of  private  right* 
upon  which  Federal  power  should  not  lay 
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•  heavy  hand."  It's  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
member that  Justice  Harlan  was  out-voted 
8  to  1. 

The  unpleasant  facta  of  cybernetics  which 
I've  outlined  to  you  today,  the  sociological 
upheavals  which  afflict  the  Nation,  and  the 
attitude  of  oui  Federal  Government  In  Its 
determlnaUon  to  shape  our  lives,  brtng  us 
face  to  face  with  thU  basic  question :  Is  man 
merely  an  animate  object  to  be  manlp- 
tUated? 

The  time  Is  growing  very  short  for  us  to 
prevent  a  realization  of  George  Orwell's 
nightmare  20  years  ahead  of   1984. 


LAWS  AND  RULES   FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
Cook  ot  Laws  of  the  UNirn)  Statis 
Tttlk  44.  Section  181.  Conckkssional 
Record;    AaaANCEMiNT,  8tti.«,  contents, 
AND  iNDXzxs. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control   of   the   ar- 
rangement   and    style    of    the    Conobis- 
sioNAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  imnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Concressionai, 
Rrcoro  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23.  I  13,  28  SUt.  603.) 
TmM  44.  Sktiton   182b.  Samx;   nxus- 
TR-vnoNS.  MAPS.  niAORAMS. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  lUustriitlons  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936.  C.  630,  I  2,  49  8tat.  1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  f^r  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressionai.  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  RepresenUtlves.  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Xrronsremenf  of  the  daily  Record.— Tht 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RxcoRO  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  arid  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoMGSXSsiONAi.  Rxcoio.  In  7  V^ -point  type*, 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  >^ -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.  m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  la- 
sued  on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manviscrlpt  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 


4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.  m..  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— Proott,  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
t>ers  without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks  —It  n.anu- 
scrlpt  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  Hmit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gresa  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  phall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record  —When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rtile  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber.  or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  b« 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the  offi- 
cial reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  of  the  other  House,  so 
that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear  al- 
ternately as  far  as  f>o88ible  throughout  the 
Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order 
or  arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes 
from  the  official  reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  official  reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 


tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Imme- 
diately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  official  reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  t»rlnter  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  t>e 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 

CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  RepresentaUves.  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleass 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Wise  Spcn<liBg  for  ConserTatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNPFED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Forest 
Service  completed  Joint  development  of 
a  soundly  based  national  fire  weather 
plan.  It  was  hoped  at  the  time  that 
completion  of  the  plan  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  long-range  program  to 
provide  better  protection  for  our  valu- 
able forest  resources  through  Improved 
Are  weather  services. 

The  Congress  in  1961  appropriated  a 
sum  of  $200,000  for  the  progrsun  for  fis- 
cal year  1962.  This  was  expected  to  be 
the  first  installment  In  an  increasing  in- 
vestment in  the  national  fire  weather 
plan,  which  eventually  would  operate 
with  annual  appropriations  of  $1,350,000. 
An  appropriation  of  $350,000 — a  $150,000 
Increase  over  fiscal  1962 — was  made  for 
1963,  bringing  the  level  of  funds  to 
about  one-fourth  of  what  is  considered 
necessary  to  do  the  Job  that  must  be 
done  in  fire  weather  services. 

I  was  surprised  and  distressed  to  learn 
this  year  that  the  administration's  budg- 
et requests  for  the  next  fiscal  year  do 
not  Include  an  increase  over  the  1963  ap- 
propriations for  the  program.  I  under- 
stand an  additional  sum  of  $200,000  la 
needed  to  bring  the  level  of  funds  up  to 
$550,000  for  fiscal  1964  and  keep  the  pro- 
gram on  schedule. 

Such  an  increase  would  be  consistent 
with  the  guidelines  set  down  2  years  ago 
when  it  was  assumed  that  annual  appro- 
priations would  be  brought  to  the  $1,350,- 
000  level  over  a  7 -year  period.  I  cannot 
overemphasized  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing this  program  on  schedule.  Our  Na- 
tion— particularly  those  areas  with  ex- 
tensive forest  resources — cannot  afford 
a  slowdown  in  this  vital  program. 

I  am  told  the  program  already  has 
brought  substantial  progress  in  fire 
weather  services.  The  progrsmi  has  pro- 
vided 32  new  typ>e  radio  transceivers  and 
18  camper-type  mobile  fire  weather 
units.  New  fire  weather  oflQces  with  one 
fire  weather  meteorologist  in  each  have 
been  established  at  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
Sacramento,  Fresno,  and  Eureka,  Calif.; 
St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
and  Medford,  Oreg.  Additional  fire 
weather  meteorologists  have  been  hired 
to  strengthen  fire  weather  efforts  at  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Redding. 
Calif.;  Talahassee,  Fla.;  Boise,  Idaho; 
Chicago,  111.;  Missoula,  Mont.;  Asheville, 
N.C.;  Pendleton,  Portland,  and  Salem, 
Oreg.;  and  Olympia  and  Seattle,  Wash. 


Appendix 

As  Mr.  H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr.,  forest  coun- 
sel of  the  Western  Forestry  k  Conserva- 
tion Association,  recently  pointed  out  in 
a  letter  to  me  f 

The  potential  for  the  development  of  fire 
weather  service  as  a  conservation  tool  has 
started  to  be  unlocked  and  shows  great 
promise  In  helping  to  save  forest  resources 
from  fire.  This  seems  a  poor  time  to  allow 
the  program  to  founder. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Glas- 
cock. We  must  do  a  better  job  in  fire 
weather  services  if  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  reducing  the  milUons  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  that  fire  does  to  our 
forests  each  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Congress  will  appropriate  for  fiscal  year 
1964  an  additional  $200,000  to  bring  the 
figure  up  to  the  full  $550,000  needed  to 
keep  this  important  program  on 
schedule. 

In  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Glascock 
presented  a  paper  at  the  1963  Western 
Fire  Weather  Meteorologists  Conference 
in  Portland,  Oreg.  The  paper  was  en- 
titled "What's  Happened  to  Fire 
Weather  Research?"  Two  years  earlier, 
Mr.  Glascock  had  presented  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject  at  the  1961  conference, 
also  in  Portland.  The  1961  paper  was 
entitled  "Fire  Weather  Service — the 
Underdeveloped  Conservation  Tool." 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Glas- 
cock's remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial "Wise  Spending  for  Conservation," 
frtMn  the  May  1,  1963,  issue  of  the  Ore- 
gon Journal  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
What's  Happened  to  Pire  Weather  Research? 
(By  H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr.) 

Two  years  ago  "Plre  Weather  Service — The 
Underdeveloped  Conservation  Tool"  was  the 
subject  of  my  remarks  to  the  Western  Fire 
Weather  Conference  here  In  Portland.  It 
was  the  kickoff  of  Western  Forestry  and  Con- 
servation Association's  efforts  to  gain  support 
and  financing  for  the  then  new  national 
plan  for  Improved  fire  weather  service.  For 
the  association's  policy  statement  urges  "a 
strengthened  fire  weather  program  in  West- 
ern North  America  developed  In  cooperation 
with  governmental  weather  agencies,  forest 
protective  organizations  and  private  land- 
owners." 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  plan  did 
get  under  way  with  appropriations  of  $200.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  an  additional 
$150,000  for  fiscal  year  1963,  thanks  especially 
to  the  Interest  taken  by  several  western 
Senators. 

NEW    PROGRAM    FALTERS 

After  agreeing  to  speak  on  "What's  Hap- 
pened to  Plre  Weather  Research?"  at  this 
conference,  I  discovered  that  the  national 
plan  so  auspiciously  launched  In  1961  Is 
faltering  after  receiving  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  planned  progrcma.  We  found 
In  Washington  last  week  that  the  President's 


budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  does  not  Include 
any  Increase  for  fire  weather.  So  the  plan, 
already  behind  Its  7-year  schedule.  Is  start- 
ing to  founder.  Perhaps  then  I  shotild  be 
talking  this  morning  about  how  to  save  the 
ship,  rather  than  how  to  Improve  its  engine 
and  rudder. 

Tou  have  Just  beard  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  Russ  Grubb  describe  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  implement- 
ing an  expanded  and  stronger  fire  weather 
service.  You  know  that  the  highest  priori- 
ties are  still  being  given  In  the  West  and 
Southeast;  that  new  mobile  units  and  radio 
equipment  have  been  purchased;  that  fire 
weather  service  has  been  started  this  year 
at  Eureka,  Calif.,  and  strengthened  at  Sac- 
ramento, Fresno,  and  Redding,  as  well  as 
several  points  In  the  East. 

Let  me,  then,  repeat  what  I  said  to  you 
In  1961 :  if  we  cannot  move  forward  with  this 
scM"ely  needed  conservation  program  to  pro- 
tect all  of  our  forest  resources  from  devasta- 
tion by  fire,  we  are  guilty  of  poor  economics, 
of  being  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish.  This 
is  imderscored  here  In  the  Northwest  now 
by  the  heavy  expanse  of  slash  from  the  hor- 
rendous storm  of  Columbus  Day  last — fuel  on 
the  ground  waiting  for  the  right  fire  weather 
to  take  us  by  surprise  during  the  next  few 
fire  seasons — to  compound  our  already  stag- 
gering losses. 

But  we  must  get  In  some  licks  on  research 
too.  I  must  suiswer  my  own  question  "What's 
Happened  to  Plre  Weather  Research?"  with 
a  resounding  "Nothing."  Research  and  de- 
velopment funds  In  the  Weather  Bureau  cu-e 
now  separate  from  operations  funds.  The 
latter  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  former. 
Without  question,  the  Bureau  believes  In  re- 
search to  back  up  operations.  This  is  shown 
dramatically  in  such  examples  as  the  satellite 
program  where  research  precedes  each  and 
every  new  advance. 

TTRE   WEATRIX   RE:SEARCH    ECLIPSED 

Unfortunately  it  seems  the  satellites  and 
aviation  are  eclipsing  fire  weather  almost 
completely  in  the  competition  for  research 
funds.  Out  of  a  current  total  of  some  $11'/^ 
nalllion  for  research  and  development — one- 
fifth  of  the  total  Weather  Bureau  budget 
not  counting  its  satellite  program — a  micro- 
scopic amo\int  of  less  than  $60,000  is  being 
spent  nationally  on  fire  weather  research. 
"This  permits  one  full-time  fire  weather  re- 
searcher here  in  Portland  and  one  part-time 
fire  weather  researcher  In  Washington,  D.C. 
Except  for  a  full-time  researcher  In  Cali- 
fornia, paid  for  from  funds  transferred  from 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  that  Is  the  extent  of 
the  Weather  Bureau's  budgeted  fire  weather 
research  program  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
certain  amount  of  the  research  done  in  other 
fields  of  weather  Is  of  value  In  fire  weather. 
In  addition.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the 
operations  work  in  fire  weather  constitutes 
research  of  one  kind  or  another.  Nor  are 
these  remarks  meant  to  Imply  that  there  Is 
not  now  under  way  a  valuable  program  of 
forest-fire-behavlor  research  on  the  part  of 
protection  agencies. 

RESEARCH    BACKING    ESSENTIAL 

Let  us  remind  ourselves,  however,  of  the 
Important  place  which  Intensified  fire- 
weather  research  and  development  itself  is 
given  In  the  National  Plan  for  an  Improved 
fire-weather  service.  The  plan  boldly  de- 
clares that  "expansion  of  the  fire-weather 
service  needs  to  be  solidly  backed  by  a  vlgor- 
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oxxB  program  of  reoe&rch.  Thla  U  particularly 
Important  because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
fire-weather  forecasting  and  the  small 
amount  of  work  done  In  this  field." 

The  plan  goes  on  to  say ; 

"The  fire-weather  program  needs  to  achieve 
and  maintain  a  high  level  of  forecast  accu- 
racy In  predicting  such  weather  factors  as 
wind  speed,  relative  humidity,  thunderstorm 
occurrence,  and  others,  sometimes  In  detail, 
and  usually  for  wild  mountainous  country. 
A  research  program  Is  needed  that  will  keep 
the  fire-weather  service  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  meteorology  said  equip  it  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  increasingly  dynamic  fire- 
control  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

"Research  needed  for  fire-weather  fore- 
casting is  distinct  from  the  meteorological 
research  fire  pl-otectloB  agencies  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  as  part  of  forest- flre-behavlor 
resefu-ch.  Plre-behavlor  research  Is  concen- 
trated primarily  on  identification  and  meas- 
urement of  weather  factors  and  their  com- 
binations that  Infiuence  the  behavior  of  fire, 
forecasting  research  must  be  concentrated  on 
finding  ways  to  Improve  localized  forecasts  of 
these  weather  factors." 

The  national  plan  for  fire-weather  service 
went  on  to  state  the  areas  of  greatest  need 
In  research  and  to  outline  responsibilities  In 
the  program  under  guidance  of  the  Weather 
Bureau's  Office  of  Meteorological  Research 
and  coordination  of  a  Fire-Weather  Research 
SupervUor. 

WOBTH    nOHTING    FOB 

This  critically  needed  backing  for  an  im- 
proved fire-weather  service  has  not  gotten 
off  the  ground.  Not  a  penny  has  gone  into 
It  in  the  first  2  years  in  which  the  national 
plan  has  had  operational  financing.  Thiis 
the  axiom  that  research  must  precede  or  go 
hand  in  hand  with  advances  in  any  technical 
field  such  as  fire  weather  is  being  reversed. 

Above  all,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  our  organization,  representing 
both  public  and  private  forest  agencies  In 
the  West,  is  satisfied  with  or  resigned  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  We  have  been  fighting  for 
better  protection  of  our  forest  resources  since 
1909.  There  have  been  plenty  of  discourage- 
ments along  the  way.  And  while  a  realistic 
program  for  forecasting  fire  weather  has  been 
particularly  hard  to  come  by,  it  is  especially 
worth  fighting  for. 

LXAST    KNOWN    TVU.    FACrOB 

Of  the  three  Ingredients  erf  a  forest  fire — 
fuel,  oxygen,  and  heat^weather  Influences 
each  one.  It  determines  if  and  how  a  fire 
wlU  burn.  And  yet.  of  all  the  factors  infiu- 
enclng  forest  fire,  weather  is  the  one  we 
know  the  least  about.  This  Is  a  protection 
weakness  which  accounts  for  nuuiy  of  our 
failures  in  fire  prevention,  detection  and  sup- 
pression and  in  using  fire  as  a  protection  tool. 

BTTDOZTTNO    NKXDXD 

Informed  sources  in  the  Weather  Bureau 
feel  that  a  fire  weather  research  and  develop- 
ment program  financed  at  $176,000  p)er  year 
would  realistically  fulfill  this  part  of  the 
national  plan  now  underway.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  item  will  be  Included  In  the 
President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1966.  along 
with  funds  to  get  the  operational  phase  back 
on  schedule.  It  is  understandable  why  Con- 
gress has  been  reluctant  to  appropriate  funds 
fcMT  an  agency  or  administration  which  does 
not  request  them. 

EABTH  PROGRAMS  IMPORTANT  TOO 

Now  that  the  initial  breakthrough  has 
come  In  improving  the  fire  weather  service. 
It  is  clearly  time  to  push  ahead  in  this 
neglected  field  of  conservation.  Plre  losses 
to  forest  resources  are  still  unconscionably 
high.  It  is  no  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
launching  satellites  and  rockets  into  outer 
space — and  doing  it  sooner  rather  than 
later — to  suggest  that  we  can  also  strengthen 
ourselves  by  seizing  the  more  immediate.  If 
less    exclUng,    opportunities    to    extend    the 


resources  on  the  surface  of  this  planet.  In 
dividing  up  our  tax  moneya  to  keep  this 
NaUon  strong  and  free  and  happy,  one 
wonders  if  we  should  not  figure  on  being  a 
couple  seconds  slower  in  reaching  the  moon 
in  order  to  finance  making  the  earth  a  better 
place  on  which  to  live. 

Ptrx  Wbathxr  SiavicR— The  Underdcvkloprd 

OONSXRVATION    ToOL 

(By  H.  R.  Olascock,  Jr.) 

One  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  on 
forest  fire  control  and  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  that  amount  on  fire- 
weather  service.  These  rough  estimates  of 
total  national  effort  illustrate  the  inconspicu- 
ous relative  position  to  which  fire-weather 
endeavor  in  the  United  States  U  relegated. 
If  the  hard-to-estimate  but  huge  value  of 
forest  fire  losses  nationwide  were  added  to 
fire  control  costs  and  compared  to  these  fire 
weather  expenditures,  the  latter  would  then 
indeed  appear  insignificant. 

Prom  this  the  layman  might  conclude  that 
weather  and  man's  knowledge  of  it  have  but 
a  small  part  to  play  in  forest  fire  control. 
But.  of  course,  the  opposite  is  true.  Weather 
teams  up  with  fuel  and  topography  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  and  behavior  of  any  wildfire. 
Knowledge  of  fire  weather  Is  the  key  tool 
in  both  forest  fire  prevention  and  control. 

Why  then  this  disparity  of  attention?  Is 
it  that  somehow  adequate  fire-weather  re- 
search and  service  come  cheap?  Unfortu- 
nately not.  It  Is  rather  than  fire-weather 
service  lags  well  behind  its  potential,  is  in- 
deed an  underdeveloped  conservation  tool. 

Is  this  good  economics?  What  would  im- 
proved fire  weather  service,  properly  used, 
have  done  in  the  recent  bad  fire  years  In  the 
West  to  reduce  fire  losses,  including  losses 
of  forest  resovirces  and  human  life?  What 
would  it  have  done  to  cut  fire  fighting  costs 
and  production  and  wage  losses  from  woods 
closures?  No  one  can  say,  but  neither  can 
anyone  deny  a  considerable  probable  effect. 
This  state  of  affairs  obviously  is  poor  eco- 
nomics, a  case  of  being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish. 

How  do  we  explain  this  deficiency,  con- 
tinuing as  it  has  long  after  various  attempts 
to  remedy  it  have  been  tried  and  have  failed? 
I  think  we  must  first  state  what  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  problem.  We  must  affirm  the 
fact  that  the  relatively  few  personnel  now 
engaged  in  or  associated  with  fire  weather 
research  and  forecasting  are  as  competent 
and  dedicated  a  group  of  professional  men  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  In  fact.  It  may 
become  a  considerable  problem  to  find  men 
of  eqxial  training  and  ability  with  whom  to 
strengthen  the  fire  weather  program. 

Instead,  the  basic  reason  for  insufficient 
emphasis  on  fire  weather  service  of  recent 
years  to  protect  the  fast-growing  multiple- 
use  values  of  the  forest  would  s«>em  to  be 
the  faster  growing  values  of  commercial 
aviation  and  overwhelming  competition  from 
that  and  other  sources  for  Weather  Biu-eau 
services.  It  doesn't  take  many  plane  crashes 
with  their  attendant  losses  of  life  In  this 
day  of  heavy  air  travel  to  create  strong  pub- 
lic and  governmental  interest  in  strength- 
ened programs  to  improve  air  safety,  pro- 
grams which  involve  weather  service  among 
other  things.  How  much  value  in  forest  re- 
sources, one  might  ask.  would  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire  with  how  much  attendant 
loss  of  life  and  cost  of  control  efforts  to  create 
as  much  or  even  proportional  amounts  of 
public  and  governmental  interest  in  remedial 
action?  Would  the  great  fire  losses  in  Cali- 
fornia in  i960  do  It.  where  the  fireflghting 
coete  alone  on  two  of  the  largest  fires  were 
cNrer  H14  million  apiece »  and  where  nine 
men's  lives  were  lost  on  flrefighting  duty? 
While  the  U3.  Weather  Bureau's  service  to 
aviation    has    Justifiably    increased    tremen- 


'  Donner  Ridge  and  Forest  Hill  fires. 


doiisly  In  the  last  few  years,  the  same  old 
problem  of  fire  weather  has  become  pro- 
portionally an  even  smaller  part  of  the  total 
Bureau  effort  with  inadequate  funcls  avail- 
able for  all  programs. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  underdevelopment  of  fire-weather 
service  as  a  tool.  The  aircraft  industry  has 
no  doubt  worked  harder  for  improved  fore- 
casts than  have  forest  land  managers.  And 
foresters  surely  have  needed  to  make  better 
use  of  fire-weather  forecasts  on  all  fires.  The 
very  nature  of  the  fire-weather  problem  calls 
for  the  closest  cooperation  and  communica- 
tion among  many  people  busy  with  many 
other  things:  Governmental  weather  agen- 
cies, forest  protection  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate and  public  land  managers.  There  is 
room  for  Improvement  in  these  areas.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  interest  or  progress  has 
been  lacking  on  the  part  of  governmental 
weather  agencies  in  improving  the  fire- 
weather  service.  There  are  several  areas  of 
improvement  in  the  last  few  years  which 
offer  encouragement:  The  establishment  of 
successful  cooperative  forecasting  units  in 
the  State  forestry  headquarters  In  Oregon 
and  Washington:  the  planning  and  insUl- 
latlon  of  the  first  mountain-top  weather 
radar  unit  on  a  peak  in  Montana  to  detect 
and  track  lightning  storms;  the  maintenance 
of  the  position  of  Western  Fire- Weather  Co- 
ordinator: the  invited  participation  of  for- 
estry representatives  in  the  annual  western 
fire  weather  conferences;  significant  progress 
in  some  phases  of  fire-weather  research  and 
equipment  development. 

But  the  needs  are  great  and  greater  every 
year  for  a  strengthened  program  of  fire- 
weather  service.  As  Mr.  Loren  A.  Tucker, 
supervisor,  division  of  forest  fire  control' 
Washington  State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, told  the  Western  Forest  Plre  Re- 
search Conimittee  Meeting  last  December: 
"The  land  manager  Is  called  upon  to  make 
decisions,  based  on  weather  information.  In- 
volving thousands  of  dollars  of  his  employ- 
er's money  and  millions  of  acres  of  public 
and  private  forests  •  •  •  forecasters  still  ad- 
mit that  it  is  very  risky  burning  ahead  of  a 
forecasted  rain and  the  American  Me- 
teorological Society  stUl  "holds  that  issu- 
ance of  detailed  day-by-day  weather  fore- 
casts for  more  than  2  or  3  days  in  advance  is 
misleading  and  not  Justified  by  present  me- 
teorological knowledge." 

Mr.  Tucker  concluded :  "Then,  if  this  Is  the 
situation,  meteorology,  as  applied  to  fire 
weather,  is  not  advancing  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  need  in  land  management. 
Forest  land  managers  should  see  to  it  that 
the  fire-weather  forecasting  service  Is  getting 
its  share  of  the  research  pie.  so  our  fore- 
casters can  have  more  knowledge  at  their 
disposal.  We  can  then  have  forecasts  In  de- 
tail good  for  6  days  or  more.  Were  this  ac- 
complished the  benefits  in  increased  profits, 
because  of  reduced  oi>erating  costs  to  all 
agencies  depending  on  weather  would  com- 
pensate manyfold  the  added  cost  of  research 
necessary  to  accomplish  this." 

In  addition  it  must  be  recalled  that  61 
percent  of  all  commercial  forest  land  In 
the  West  is  federally  owned  or  managed,  a 
major  area  of  Federal  responsibility  in  forest 
resource  protection.  And  there  Is  much 
feeling  that  basic  research  in  conservation 
matters  is  also  a  prime  responsibility  of  the 
Government  since  its  values  accrue  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

Realizing  these  facts,  the  last  two  Western 
Forestry  Conferences,  representing  both  the 
public  and  private  forestry  agencies  of  the 
western  United  States  and  Canada,  have 
resolved  "to  support  and  promote  a 
strengthened  fire-weather  program"  which 
"should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with 
governmental  weather  agencies,  forest  pro- 
tection organizations  and  private  landown- 
ers." Mentioned  was  formulation  of  a  de- 
tailed program   that  Includes: 
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(a)  Improved  and  more  detailed  local  flre- 
weather  forecasts. 

(b)  Better  long-range'  forecasting  facili- 
ties on  a  regional  basis. 

(c)  Expanded  research  in  flre-weather 
forecasting. 

It  Is  pleasant  to  relate  that  a  committee 
of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Washlngfton  have  recently 
developed  a  new  national  plan  for  flre- 
weather  service.  This  plan,  as  flnally  revised 
after  comment  of  many  local  agencies  af- 
fected, would  add  fire-weather  service  at  33 
additional  offices  around  the  Nation  and 
strengthen  services  at  the  existing  16  offices. 
This,  plus  supporting  area  forecast  centers 
would  extend  fire-weather  forecasting  to 
those  portions  of  the  country  which  do  not 
now  have  such  service  and  where  protecting 
forests,  range  and  other  watershed  land  from 
fire  is  an  Important  activity.  The  plan 
would  also  provide  for  Intensification  of 
existing  services  with  emphasis  on  close  con- 
tact between  flre-weather  personnel  and  user. 
Goal:  a  vigorous,  flrst-class  forecasting  serv- 
ice, adequately  staffed  by  competent  mete- 
orologtsU  with  special  training  in  flre- 
weather  and  fire  control  matters  supported 
by  an  aggressive  research  program. 

This  ambitious  step  forward  in  flre- 
weather  forecasting  In  the  United  States  has 
much  Indeed  to  recommend  it.  It  would 
establish  many  new  flre-weather  service  of- 
fices In  the  West  where  they  are  needed, 
such  as:  Riverside.  Fresno,  Sacramento  and 
Eureka.  Calif.;  Medford  and  Pendleton, 
Oreg ;  Spokane.  Wtish.:  Billings,  Mont.; 
Casper  or  Cheyenne,  Wye;  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.:  Denver,  Colo.;  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex.;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utoh;  Reno.  Nev.; 
Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Juneau  and  Fairbanks. 
Alaska. 

One  big  mission,  however,  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  plan,  while  providing  for  train- 
ing of  flre-weather  meteorologists,  does  not 
provide  for  training  of  Are  control  personnel 
to  Insure  that  optimum  use  Is  made  of  fore- 
casts and  weather  Information  provided. 
Neither  Is  there  provision  for  training  of  the 
temporary  flre-weather  observers,  the  season- 
al lookouts,  fire  guards  and  others  who  take 
and   report  flre-weather  observations. 

There  may  be  other  deflclencles  and  pos- 
sibly some  excessive  devel6pment  devoteJj  to 
areas  not  in  sufficient  need  of  it.  However, 
on  balance,  this  is  a  most  constructive  and 
solid  plan  for  progress  and  achievement  in 
fire-weather  service.  If  it  is  budgeted  for 
and  approved  as  part  of  the  administration's 
budget,  and  I  trust  it  will  be,  it  should  be 
amply  supported  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  House  and  Senate  by  those  who 
realize  this  great  opportunity.  An  opportu- 
nity, that  Is.  for  a  real  breakthrough  In 
flre-weather  service,  the  underdeveloped 
forest  conservation  tool. 


[Prom  the  Oregon  Jotirnal,  May  1.  1963] 
Wise  Spending  for  Conservation 

More  than  half  the  forest  fires  in  Oregon 
each  summer  are  started  by  lightning.  Forest 
protection  agencies  have  made  some  real 
progress  in  teaching  men  to  be  careful  with 
fire  in  the  woods,  although  they  have  by  no 
means  solved  this  problem. 

But  they  cant  stop  the  lightning  strikes 
which  in  a  single  storm  may  set  hundreds  of 
fires,  any  one  of  which  might  blow  up  into 
a  big  one. 

In  Missoula,  Mont.,  a  fire  research  labora- 
tory operated  Jointly  by  the  VS.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Weather  Bureau  tracks 
thunderstorms  by  radar.  It  can  spot  them 
200  miles  away.  Cloud  seeding  over  these 
storms,  on  an  experimental  basis,  has 
brought  a  signlflcant  reduction  In  lightning 
strikes  over  timber. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  how  knowl- 
edge of  the  weather  can  strengthen  fire  con- 
trol.    Experts  In  this  field  have  said  that 


such  knowledge  Is  a  "key  tool"  In  both  pre- 
vention and  control. 

In  recent  years,  a  committee  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  Forest  Service  de- 
veloped a  new  national  plan  for  a  strength- 
ened fire  weather  forecasting  service,  which 
would  Include  adeqtiate  staffing  by  meteor- 
ologists trained  In  fire  weather  and  flre  con- 
trol matters,  supported  by  an  aggressive 
research  program. 

This  plan  started  falterlngly  with  appro- 
priations of  $200,000  for  fiscal  year  1962  and 
$150,000  for  fiscal  1963,  but  this  is  woefully 
Inadequate  and  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  1964  does  not  Include  any  Increase  for 
fire  weather.  Nothing  Is  being  done  to 
strengthen  research. 

H.B.  Glascock.  Jr.,  of  the  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  estimates  that 
roughly  $100  million  a  year  Is  spent  on  total 
national  fire  control  efforts  and  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  on  fire  weather  serv- 
ices. The  comparison  does  not  even  take 
Into  account  the  hiige  annual  flre  losses  In 
both  public  and  private  forests. 

This  organization,  which  has  for  years  been 
working  to  strengthen  forest  protection  In 
all  areas,  contends  that  thousands  of  dollars 
spent  In  Improving  flre  weather  services  can 
save  millions. 

Since  61  percent  of  all  commercial  forest 
land  Is  federally  owned  or  managed,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government  In 
this  matter  Is  clear.  Spending  to  conserve 
our  resources  Is  not  wasteful.  It  can  be  some 
of  the  wisest  Investing  we  do. 


Iowa  Legislature  Urges  Congress  To 
Adopt  Corn  Tassel  as  the  National 
Floral  Emblem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  July  11. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Iowa  Legislature  has  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  16  which  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  com  tassel  as  the  national 
floral  emblem. 

Because  I  personally  feel  that  there  is 
a  historic  basis  as  well  as  a  sound  pa- 
triotic basis  for  making  the  corn  tassel 
the  floral  emblem  of  this  country,  I  com- 
mend this  resolution  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
influence  the  final  decision  when  a  floral 
emblem  is  chosen.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

House  Concttrrent  Resolution  16 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  corn  to  our  Nation's  Founding  Fathers, 
present  citizens  and  future  generations:  and 

Whereas  in  gratitude  for  nature's  gift  of 
this  versatile  and  vital,  lifegivlng  plant;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  na- 
tive plant  of  the  United  States  grows  in  all 
50  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  In  realization  that  this  plain, 
homespun,  simple  and  tough-of-flber  plant 
with  its  earthiness  and  unaffected  genuine- 
ness will  give  the  United  States  a  truly 
unique  floral  ssnnbol;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  fortunate  geo- 
graphical position  of  Iowa  as  heart  of  the 
Nation's  great  Com  Belt:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  houae  {the  senate  concur- 


ring) .  That  the  60th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  com  tassel  as  the 
national    floral    emblem;    be    It    further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  Iowa  Delegation  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

Robert  W.  Naden, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
WnxiAM    R.    Kendrick. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


Supreme  Court  Picture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  flnished  another  term.  Its  decisions 
have  received  both  loud  praise  and  severe  . 
criticism  depending  upon  the  case  and 
the  outlook  of  the  commentator. 

In  my  opinion,  the  overall  record  of  the 
Court  during  its  October  1962  term  was 
an  excellent  one.  The  Court  continued 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  as  the 
"Guardian  of  Liberty."  I  would  like  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  our  great  Chief 
Justice  who  has  served  the  American 
people  so  well.  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren and  all  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
courage  and  their  dedication  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people.  ' 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  re- 
cently carried  sm  interesting  article  on 
the  Suprane  Court  written  by  Mr.  Rich-  • 
ard  L.  Strout.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,      \ 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 

21,  1963] 

Supreme  Court  Picture 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

"In  Salt  Lake  City,"  a  returned  Senator 
told  this  reporter,  "they  have  Just  put  up 
two  big  billboards,  'Impeach  Earl  Warren.'  " 

By  "they,"  he  referred  rather  incredulo\isly 
to  a  well-known  rlghtwing  political  organi- 
zation. 

Inside  the  Supreme  Court  chamber  the 
crowd  waits  for  the  man  the  billboards  want 
impeached,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
High  Court.  It  Is  a  little  past  10  and  the 
buzzing  turns  into  deep  silence,  much  like 
the  President's  press  conference  Just  before 
Mr.  Kennedy  appears. 

It  is  an  Impressive  setting  where  architect 
and  decoraUw  have  somehow  combined  to 
make  a  huge  chamber  cosy.  I  don't  quite 
know  how  they  do  it,  and  wonder  at  it  when- 
ever I  enter.  There  are  24  huge,  veined 
mable  columns,  and  rich,  red  curtains  that 
loop  down  30  feet,  as  thick  as  bed  quilts,  and 
drawn  aside  at  the  bottom  as  though  they 
were  tents  waiting  for  Ivanhoe  to  enter. 

The  Indirect  lighting  gives  a  warm,  mellow 
glow,  and  the  loud  speaker  system  is  dis- 
cretly  camouflaged. 
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In  three  alcoves  on  the  side  sit  a  couple 
of  docen  reporters,  fenced  off  by  the  marble 
columns  that  are  cool  and  delicious  to  the 
band. 

The    crier    gives    a    smart    crack    and    an- 
nounces   the   Court    with   another   touch    of 
medievalism.    "Oyez.    oyez.    oyez."    and    the 
nine  Justices  pop  In  between  the  triangular 
entrances  of  the  curtains.    There  Is  the  cios- 
tomary  Introduction  of  new  lawyers.    Then, 
becauM  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  9-months' 
term,  the  decision  reading  promptly  begins. 
There  a  re    a   couple    of    5    to   4   decisions 
with   the  majority  ruling  In   one   that  be- 
cause a  naturalized  American  once  belonged 
to  the  Ckjmmunlst  Party  a  good  many  years 
ago  he  may  not  necessarily  be  deported.     He 
Is  a  grandfather.  It  develops,  as  Mr.  Justice 
Goldberg  recites  the  facts  orally.     When  he 
went   over  the   border  for  a   few   hours   the 
Immigration  Service  wouldn't  let  him  come 
back  again.     No  doubt  It  Is  cases  like  that 
that  cause   the  patriotic   group   In  Utah   to 
want  to  Impeach  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  argxies  that  an 
alien  has  to  be  proved  to  have  been  a  Com- 
munist "In  a  meaningful  manner"  (I.e..  un- 
derstood what  It  was  all  about) .  Uke  other 
Justices.  Mr.  Goldberg  speaks  In  a  simple, 
conversational  style,  referring  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  as  "my  brothers." 

"We  dont  think  people  ought  to  be  de- 
ported on  an  inference.'  "  be  says.  "Depor- 
tation is  a  drastic  sanction  that  can  disrupt 
families  and  destroy  lives." 

Now  Mr.  Justice  Brennan  says  why  the 
Court  won't  let  Philadelphia's  second  and 
third  largest  banks  merge.  "As  so  often  hap- 
pened." he  says  at  one  point.  "Congress  fol- 
lowed Its  'unfortunate  habit'  of  not  making 
Its  meaning  'too  plain.'  " 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  and  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
dissent  from  this  one;  the  former  calls  the 
majority's  reasoning  a  "tovur  de  force."  Mr. 
Justice  Goldberg  goes  along  with  "my  broth- 
«r»,  Harlan  and  Stewart "  part  way. 

The  "skyline"  of  the  Justices'  heads  differs 
Irom    year    to    year,    and    older   ones    move 
closer   to   the   Chief   Justice   at    the   center. 
His  yhlte  head  towers  above  them  all.    Jus- 
tices Black  and  Brennan  have  lower  chairs 
which  rock  slightly,  so  that  their  heads  move 
*  trifle  like  objects  undulating  Idly  with  the 
tide.     Neither    Is    as    short    as    the    former 
Justice   Pellx    Frankfurter,    however,    wboee 
head  had  the  disconcerting  habit  of  disap- 
pearing or   appeared   only   In   part   with  his 
bright  eyes  seemingly  peeping  from  ambush. 
There  is  a  patent  case  on  sewing  machines, 
and  now  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark  Is  reading 
the    celebrated    school    prayer    decision.     A 
rustle  of  Interest  goes  over  the  audience.     He 
speaks  In  a  folksy,  rather  nasal  Texas  voice, 
as  he  moves   over  the  difficult  subject.     In 
the  elaborateness  of  his  explanation  of  the 
8-to-l    opinion,   one   senses   a  desire  of   the 
majority  to  have  Its  view  understood.     Mr. 
Justice   Brennan    wants   this  so   much   that 
he  has  written  a  77-page  conctirrent  opinion 
which  he  admits  rather  ruefiUly  may  be  too 
long. 

It  Is  surprising  how  hiuaan  It  all  Is,  here 
at  what  a  former  great  Jiistlce  called  the 
quiet  at  the  center  of  the  hurricane. 
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Kennedy  Performance:   Much  Talk,  No 
Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NIW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    Mr.  Speaker   it  is 
most  refreshing,  amidst  aU  the  adula- 


tion of  the  Kennedy  press,  to  read  a  de- 
cisive estimate  from  a  critic  who  gets  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  and  expresses 
himself  so  well. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Daily  News. 
William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  unmasks  the 
Kennedy  image: 

Thx    Keknzdt    Imaqk — Aa    Skxn    Fkom    thi 
RiOHTnXLO    Blkachkxs 
(By  WUUam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
A  recent  public  opinion  poll  discloses  that 
Mr.   Kennedy's   popularity   has   slipped   pre- 
cipitously.     If   this   finding  Is  correct.  It   U 
the   most   exhUaratlng   datum   since   Plato's 
proof  that  even  an  illiterate  slave  boy  could 
be    taught    to    understand    his    complicated 
theorem  of  Pythagoras.    There  is  apparently 
hope  for  the  human  race  after  all. 

I  Intend  no  personal  slight  to  our  leader, 
for  whom  I  wish  a  long  and  happly  life.  But 
I  do  feel  it  is  high  testimony  to  democratic 
perspicacity  that  the  feeling  should  finally 
obtrude  Into  the  consciovisness  of  the  pub- 
lic that  notwithstanding  the  gentleman's 
personal  virtues  and  his  devout  enjoyment 
of  the  perquisites  of  high  office,  the  simple 
fact  is  he  has  no  apparent  qualifications  for 
It. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  British  magazine  pub- 
lished a  devastating  full  page  cartoon  show- 
ing a  monster  machine  bursting  with  tech- 
nological gargoyles,  pipes,  valves,  spouts.  In- 
dicators, bells,  keyboards,  switches,  each 
named  after  some  emblematic  biunan  sore — 
"The  Negro  Problem."  "The  Vietnam  Prob- 
lem." "The  Berlin  Wall."  "Castro  Cuba." 
"Gold  Flow."  etc..  and  acroos  the  whole  ap- 
paratus the  license  plate:  "The  Kennedy 
Machine."  "It's  wonderful."  and  awed  spec- 
tator remarks,  "but  what  does  It  do?" 

The  word  Is  Indeed  getting  about:  The 
fabulous  Kennedy  machine,  designed  to  cope 
with  all  the  problems  that  beset  mankind,  la 
stalled.  The  delirious  self-assurance,  all  that 
youthful  energy,  all  those  teeming  Harvard 
brains  with  which  the  machine  has  throbbed 
away  now  for  nearly  3  years,  has  done  what? 
Nothing,  but  nothing  important,  has  been 
accomplished.  And  the  reason  is  thU:  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  no  grip  on  reality,  no  commu- 
nicable vision  of  the  purposes  of  his  admin- 
istration. The  grandiose  rhetoric  with  which 
he  reasBxires  his  constituents  every  time  one 
of  the  meters  on  the  machine  registers  a 
complaint.  Is  beginning  to  fall  flat  as  the 
people  discern  the  gruesome  truth;  that 
this  efficient  and  likeable  young  man  hasn't 
the  least  Idea  how  to  maneuver  through  the 
greatest  crisis   in  world  history. 

The  concrete  indictment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  Is 
painfully  easy  to  make. 

It  was  he  who  flunked  the  chaUenge  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

He  stood  by  while  the  wall  was  raised  In 

Berlin. 

He  concluded  the  unworkable  ar.tinge- 
ments  in  Laos. 

He  is  the  prisoner  of  monopoly  labor 
unions. 

He  falls  to  stanch  the  flow  of  gold  from 
our  bleeding  Republic. 

He  sits  by  acqulescenUy  while  the  central 
bureaucracy  leeches  more  and  niore  of  the 
power  and  freedom  of  the  Individual. 

However.  I  siispect  It  Is  not  the  concrete 
failures  that  have  caused  the  diminution  In 
his  popularity.  It  U  something  else.  There 
Is  a  cloying  sllckness  about  his  total  per- 
formance—or rather,  lack  of  performance. 

I  believe  that  any  man  who  would  confess 
to  his  public  his  temporary  Incapacity  to 
deal  with  the  Nation's  problems,  citing  great 
historical  obstructions  outside  his  power  to 
cope  with,  would  earn  the  people's  sympathy 
But  that  Is  not  Mr.  Kennedy's  mode. 

He  is  surrounded  by  vain  sycophants  who 
seek  to  transmute  his  dismaying  record  Into 
one  great,  endless,  triumphal  parade.  The 
word  Is  "rodomontade":  a  vain,  blustering 
self-righteousness. 


If  Mr.  Kennedy  were  to  give  the  Impression 
that  he  la  genuinely  and  even  obsessively 
concerned  with  the  great  lesions  on  the 
commonweal,  we  might  show  him  the  pa- 
tience due  to  a  faltering,  but  determined 
doctor.  Instead,  the  patient  grows  worse 
while  the  doctor  gamboU  about  the  world 
proclaiming  the  soundness  of  his  patient's 
health,  and  his  own  magical  curative  powers 
This  Is  a  tough  world.  Anyone  who  wanted 
a  serene  life.  Trotsky  reminded  us,  picked 
the  wrong  century  to  be  born  in.  There 
are  no  instant  solutions  to  any  problem.  But 
Mr.  Kennedys  failure  Is  to  admit  to  their 
seriousness. 

The  problem  of  a  Communist  state  en- 
cysted In  the  womb  of  our  hemisphere  Is  let 
us  admit  It.  a  grave  one;  yet  Kir.  Kennedy  has 
no  solution  for  It  whatsoever. 

The  problem  of  the  overhead  of  life  In  a 
technological  society  burdened  down  by  mo- 
nopoly unions  and  hedonistic  state  welfar- 
ism Is  a  problem— but  Its  existence  never 
crosses  his  complacent  lips. 

Our  President  emerges  as  the  ulUmate 
man  In  the  gray  flannel  suit:  The  great  ac- 
commodator.  a  weather  vane  on  perfect  ball 
bearings — soul-free.  Immune  from  the  fric- 
tions of  reaUty,  the  image  of  total  compo- 
sure— at  least  for  so  long  as  the  people  con- 
tinue In  their  drugged  state. 


Hardy  County,  W.  Va.,  Named  After 
Yoathfal  Pahiot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WIST   VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  article  in  the  Char- 
leston (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  relates  the 
history  of  Hardy  County.  W.  Va.,  which 
was  named  in  honor  of  Sam  Hardy,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  at 
the  age  of  25. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hardy  Cottntt,  W.  Va.,  Namkd  Arrnt 
YouTHrui.  Patkiot 

In  1786  the  population  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  was  on  the  Increase  and  In  that  year 
by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
a  county  was  formed  from  the  southern  end 
of  Hampshire  County  and  named  Hardy  after 
Sam  Hardy,  a  distinguished  Virginian,  who 
had  died  the  previous  year  at  the  age  of  27 
and  who  when  he  was  25  served  his  State 
as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  town  of  Moorefleld.  which  Is  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Moorefleld  River 
with  the  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  be- 
came the  county  seat  and  has  remained  such 
to  the  present  time. 

The  county  contains  three  rivers— the 
South  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  the  South 
Fork  or  Moorefleld  River,  and  a  river  the 
southern  end  of  which  Is  known  as "  Lost 
River  and  the  northern  end  as  Capon  River. 
About  midway  of  the  county  Lost  River 
sinks  Into  the  ground  and  disappears  and 
several  miles  farther  north  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  mounUln  It  reappears  and  is  called 
Capon. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  country  there  were 
many  Indians  In  the  vicinity.  The  South 
Branch  Valley  was  apparently  a  part  of  the 
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battleground  between  the  Shawnees  and  the 
Catawbas.    the   Cherokees   and   the   Senecas. 

During  the  period  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  four  forts  were  built  In  Hardy 
County — Port  Pleasant,  about  5  miles  north 
of  Moorefleld:  Town  Fort,  northeast  of 
Moorefleld;  Port  Buttermilk,  south  of  the 
town;    and   Fort   Riddle,   near  Lost  River. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  the  county  were 
mostly  of  Scotch,  Irish,  German,  English,  and 
Dutch  ancestry.  Many  direct  descendants 
of  these  first  settlers  still  live  In  Hardy 
County. 

The  county  from  its  earliest  days  has  been 
primarily  an  agricultural  county  and  some 
of  the  best  farming  land  of  the  east  Is  lo- 
cated along  the  South  Branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

The  county  Is  noted  for  Its  flne  beef  cattle 
and  In  recent  years  has  gone  rather  ex- 
tensively Into  dairy  farming.  Poultry  Is 
also  one  of  the  major  products  of  the  county. 

From  the  beginning  Hardy  County  has 
ha'd  several  small  manufacturing  plants 
which  Include  tanneries,  lumber  and  wood- 
working mills,  poultry  processing  plants,  and 
In   the  early   days  several   Iron   foundries. 

During  the  Civil  War  15  minor  engage- 
ments were  fought  In  Hardy  County.  Nine 
of  them  were  at  Moorefleld;  however,  Moore- 
fleld and  Hardy  County  remained  stanch 
supporters  of  the  South.  The  county  was 
sixth  in  the  number  of  slaves  among  the 
counties  which  were  to  form  West  Virginia 
In  1863.  In  1866  the  western  portion  of 
Hardy  County  was  made  Into  a  new  county 
named  Grant,  cutting  the  original  area  of  the 
county  about  In  half.  The  area  has  enjoyed 
a  rather  level  economic  condition  and  Is  not 
one  of  "boom  and  bust." 

Politically,  Hardy  County  has  voted 
strongly  Democratic  and,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  on  local  elections  officials  have 
been  of  that  political  party  since  the  Civil 
War. 

The  hunting  and  fishing  In  Hardy  County 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  county  in  the  State 
and  In  the  summer  the  county  is  crowded 
with  tourists  and  vacationers. 

Robert  M.  Gamble. 


One  Road  to  Dictatorship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   BOCTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  some 
very  strong  and  pertinent  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  move  in  the  country 
toward  dictatorial  government.  An  edi- 
torial entitled  "One  Road  to  Dictator- 
ship" was  printed  In  the  July  7.  1963. 
issue  of  the  State  and  Columbia  Record, 
of  Columbia,  S.C.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OWE  Road  to  Dictatorship 

Dictatorships  sometimes  are  justified  by 
the  contention  that  strong  executive  action 
Is  needed  to  restore  law  and  order  in  areas  of 
civil  strife. 

But  Incipient  dictators  have  been  known 
to  stir  up  civil  strife  deliberately  in  order  to 
create  the  occasion  for  a  subsequent  show  of 
force. 

The  Japanese,  for  example,  effectively  used 
the    tactic   in    their    expansion   throughout 


the  Far  East  at  the  outset  of  World  War  n. 
Having  defeated  opposing  military  forces,  the 
Japanese  would  sit  back  while  domestic  chsios 
developed  In  defenseless  civilian  commu- 
nities. Then,  as  community  leaders  pleaded 
for  help  In  restoring  police,  health,  fire, 
an  other  protection,  the  Japanese  would 
move  In — virtually  by  invitation — In  the  In- 
terests of  law  and  order. 

With  cold-blooded  effilcency,  the  Kennedy 
administration  now  Is  taking  a  page  out  of 
the  same  guidebook  for  dictatorship.  The 
most  recent  device  to  promote  racial  strife 
Is  the  Defense  Department's  directive  that 
soldiers  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  In  anti- 
segregation  demonstrations  during  their 
off-duty  hours  and  when  In  clvlllEm  clothes. 

This  Is  a  deliberate  step  to  foster  trouble. 
It  will  have  the  accompanying  result  of  Im- 
posing an  Impossible  task  upon  military 
comanders  who  have  tried,  with  commend- 
able success,  to  keep  their  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  out  of  the  cross-cur- 
rents of  racial  strife.  The  job  of  the  military 
Is  national  defense,  not  social  reform,  and 
it  Is  despicable  to  use  the  Armed  Forces — 
either  on  duty  or  off  duty — to  promote  a 
race-mixing  complex  which  has  become  an 
obsession  with  the  Kennedys. 

But  these  Kennedys  are  clever.  They 
piously  warn  of  trouble  and  bloodshed  ahead, 
holding  up  their  hands  In  pretended  horror 
over  the  very  thought.  Yet,  In  doing  so, 
they  show  premeditation  by  obliquely  sug- 
gesting the  very  courses  of  action  they 
ostensibly  deplore. 

The  American  people  are  not  such  fools 
as  to  be  misled  by  their  represenslbe  strategy. 
And  even  southern  white  men  will  agree 
with  this  estimate  voiced  by  a  great  favorite 
of  the  Kennedy  administration,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Martin  L.  King: 

"If  the  law-enforcement  agencies  continue 
to  predict  violence — as  they  do  In  so  many 
cases — this  will  turn  out  to  be  an  uncon- 
scious Invitation  to  violence." 

Quite  true.  But  In  the  case  of  the  Ken- 
nedys, the  Invitation  Is  not  "unconscious." 
It  Is  part  of  a  pattern  designed  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress — all  leading  to  the  further 
entrenchment  of  the  Kennedy  dyn/isty. 


GOP  and  CivU  RighU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  with  considerable  annoyance  and 
some  resentment  that  Republicans  have 
witnessed  attempts  by  the  promoters  of 
civil  rights  legislation  to  charge  the 
members  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
Congress  with  the  fate  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  in  this  field. 

Those  who  view  with  some  dismay  the 
divided  Democrat  Party  are  naturally 
looking  for  a  scapegoat  to  whom  can  be 
shifted  the  wrath  of  the  proponents  of 
civil  rights  in  the  event  the  legislation 
bogs  down  in  either  House.  Certainly,  it 
Is  the  height  of  fantasy  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  try  to  absolve  itself  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  actions  of  members 
of  the  southern  contingent  of  the  party 
in  the  light  of  its  willingness  to  accept 
their  support  in  the  presidential  election 
of  1960.  Accepting  the  81  electoral  votes 
of  seven  southern  States  In  that  crucial 


election  denies  to  the  White  House  the 
privilege  of  now  disavowing  the  Con- 
gressmen who  came  to  Washington  with 
those  electors. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  my 
district,  the  Lancaster  New  Era  has  edi- 
torialized on  this  brazen  attempt  of  the 
Democrat  Party  to  evade  its  clear  respon- 
sibility in  this  matter  and  I  am  pleased 
to  include  this  realistic  analysis  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks : 

GOP  AND  Civn.  Rights 

A  clever  new  line  flowing  out  of  Washing- 
ton Is  a  prime  example  of  how  civil  rights 
is  being  uped  for  political  advantage  In  an  ef- 
fort to  smear  the  Republican  Party. 

It  goes  something  like  thls: 

Unless  the  Republicans  In  Congress  supply 
the  administration's  equal  rights  bill  with 
enough  votes  to  overcome  Democratic  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  accommodations  section, 
their  party  will  be  established  as  The  White 
Man's  Party. 

The  line  has  been  picked  up  by  extremist 
Negro  leaders  who  are  distorting  the  GOP 
p)osltlon  and  attempting  to  tag  the  party  as 
anti-Negro. 

It's  a  brazen  attempt  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  Democrats  to  the  Republicans 
for  any  watering  down  of  the  rights  bill  that 
might  come. 

It's  a  line  that  shows  a  complete  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  67  Senate  Demo- 
crats and  only  33  Republicans,  which  gives 
the  Democrats  as  a  party  Just  the  two-thirds 
needed  to  Impose  closure  on  debate. 

Therefore,  If  the  public  accommodations 
section  of  the  Democratic  administration's 
bill  Is  defeated  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
two-thirds  required  for  closure.  Democratic 
defections  will  be  primarily  responsible. 

The  record  should  be  set  straight  on  this 
latest  move  by  the  administration.  For  un- 
less the  Republican  stand  Is  viewed  clearly, 
the  bigots  will  succeed  In  smearing  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

The  Republican  Party  leadership,  headed 
by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
strongly  questions  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed expansion  of  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

This  expansion  would  prohibit  private 
owners  of  facilities  of  public  accommoda- 
tion from  discriminating  among  applicants 
fc»-  these  facilities. 

Dirksen  has  long  t>een  a  political  friend  of 
the  Negro,  but  his  conviction  that  the  Ken- 
nedy civil  rights  bill  is  In  part  an  uncon- 
stitutional Invasion  of  the  rights  of  private 
property  has  brought  him  Into  disfavor  with 
Negro  leaders  and  some  of  his  liberal  fellow 
Senate  Republicans. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  Dirksen  and  hla 
moderate  followers  are  prepared  to  accept 
every  other  section  In  the  clvU  rights  bill. 

The  Senator  la  being  attacked  unfairly  be- 
cause he  won't  take  the  whole  Kennedy 
package  down  to  the  last  comma. 

If  the  extremists  cannot  win  over  the  care- 
ful and  patient  men  on  this  single  Issue  In 
quiet  calm  debate,  then  they  will  try  to  win 
by  threats  and  hysteria  and  by  presenting 
the  moderates  to  the  country  as  reaction- 
aries. 

The  Issue  Is  one  that  involves  constitu- 
tional questions  of  deep  concern.  It  should 
be  debated  carefully  In  a  setting  of  mutual 
respect. 

It  is  wrong  to  demand  that  legislators 
give  up  their  convictions,  constitutional  and 
otherwise,  and  submit  to  pressures  and  false 
accusations  of  radicals  who  preach  equality, 
but  practice  Intolerance. 

Progress  toward  the  goal  of  effective  na- 
tional civil  rights  can  most  soundly  be  made 
through  a  positive  show  of  imderst&nding 
and  good  faith.  We  cannot  quote  the  Con- 
stitution as  our  guide  in  one  breath,  and 
attempt  to  pervert  it  in  the  next. 
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Honeat  moderation  must  prevail.  Ttaoae 
who  call  for  tolerance  muat  practice  it  as 
well.  The  extremiste  who  shout  for  equality, 
and  who  wUl  use  any  means  they  can  com- 
mand, whether  it  Is  unmoral,  illegal  oc  un- 
constituUonal,  must  not  be  allowed  to  poison 
the  publics  mind  against  others  who  seek  to 
bring  about  equality,  by  legal  and  constitu- 
tional means  In  this  land  of  government  by 
Uw. 
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Property  Owners'  BUI  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  mssissiPFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Presidents  recommendations  on  ao- 
called  civil  rlghta  has  created  consterna- 
tion throughout  all  sections  of  our  great 
common  country  It  has  become  ap- 
parent to  people  in  all  segmenta  of  our 
society  that  the  politically  motivated 
movement  will  bring  about  the  depriva- 
tion of  rights  of  other  minorities  as 
well  as  the  majority  of  the  people  under 
the  guise  of  giving  rights  to  the  Negro 
minority. 

One  of  the  groups  of  our  citizens  which 
might  be  termed  a  minority  group;  to 
wit,  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  is  muchly  concerned 
about  Its  own  rights  which  would  be  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Prijsidenfs  proposals.  Accordingly  they 
have  prepared  and  circulated  a  pam- 
phlet enUtled,  "Property  Owners'  Bill  of 
Rights,"  which  follows: 

In  1788.  the  people  or  America  were  fear- 
ful that  government  might  restrict  their 
freedom.  The  flrst  Ck>ngre8s  of  the  United  I 
States.  In  that  year,  proposed  a  BUI  of 
Rights. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  essentially,  tells  the 
Government  what  It  cannot  do.  The  ptate- 
ments  comprise  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  US.  Constitution. 

The  Bin  of  Rights  has  had  a  profound 
Impact  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

Forty  million  immigrants  gave  up  much  to 
come  to  this  land,  seeking  something  prom- 
Ued  here— and  only  here.  Many  countries 
have  abundant  natural  resources,  vast  vacant 
lands,  and  climate  as  good  as  America 

They  came  here  for  the  promise  of  secu- 
rity—the promise  of  freedom— for  the  nre- 
oious  right  to  live  as  freemen  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  ^ 

In  July  of  1868.  a  new  guarantee  of  free- 
dom was  ratified.  Its  purpose  was  to  guard 
against  human  slavery.  Its  guarantees  were 
for  the  equal  protection  of  all. 

This  new  guarantee  of  freedom  Is  the  14th 
amendment.    It  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
wh  ch  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Immu- 
nlUes  of  citizens  of  the  United  States-  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life 
Iberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  Its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  vital  Importance  of  these  Federal  laws 

was  reemphaslzed  In  a  recent  statement  of 

w.  S^**'   Justice   of   the   United   States  -In 

Tf   i^i**,"^****,'^*  retention  of  'government 

of  laws  In   preference   to   a  government   of 


dom  of  all  Mnerlcans  Therefore,  a  Bill  of 
Rights  to  protect  the  American  property  own- 
er Is  needed. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  erosion  of  these 
freedoms  will  destroy  the  free  enterprising 
Individual  American. 

It  is  our  solemn  belief  that  the  individual 
American  property  owner,  regardless  of  race 
color,  or  creed,  must  be  allowed,  under  law 
to  retain — 

1.  The  right  of  privacy. 

2.  The  right  to  choose  his  own  friends. 

3.  The  right  to  own  and  enjoy  property 
according  to  his  own  dictates. 

4.  The  right  to  occupy  and  dispose  of  prop- 
erty without  governmental  Interference  In 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. 

5  The  right  of  all  equally  to'enjoy  prop- 
erty without  interference  by  laws  giving 
special  privilege  to  any  group  or  groups 

6.  The  right  to  maintain  what,  in  his  opin- 
ion, are  congenial  surroundings  for  tenants. 

7.  The  right  to  contract  with  a  real  estate 
broker  or  other  representative  of  his  choice 
and  to  authorize  him  to  act  for  him  according 
to  his  instructions. 

8.  The  right  to  determine  the  acceptability 
and  desirability  of  any  prospective  buyer  or 
tenant  of  his  property. 

9.  The  right  of  every  American  to  choose 
who  In  his  opinion  are  congenial  tenants  In 
any  property  he  owns— to  maintain  the 
stability  and  security  of  his  Income. 

10.  The  right  to  enjoy  the  freedom  to  ac- 
cept, reject,  negotiate,  or  not  negotiate  with 
others. 

Loss  of  these  rights  diminishes  personal 
freedom  and  creates  a  springboard  for  fur- 
ther erosion  of  liberty. 


July  11 


What's  in  a  Name:   Confuiioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


men. 


H.3^  T'  ."^*  '■***''■  *°^  freedoms  of  the  In- 
t^^^  i^*^^  property  owner  are  being 
eroded.    This  endangers  the  rights  and  free- 


or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  great  interest  two  editorials  that 
appeared  in  the  Angler's  Almanac  and 
Data  Book  for  1963,  edited  by  Mr.  Don 
Barry,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

I  wish  to  bring  these  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  anglers  all  over  the 
country.     The  editorials  follow: 

What's  m  a  Namz:  CoNrusioN 

Angling  is  at  once  the  most  popular  and 
most  confused  of  sports. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  reasons  fo»  the 
chaoe  Is  the  vast  array  of  popular  names 
that  may  be  applied  to  any  given  species. 
Misnomers  fiourlsh  even  where  Influential 
agencies  have  tried  to  narrow  the  field  of 
names  to  within  reason. 

A  single  species— like  the  white  crapple. 
Just  for  example — may  be  known  In  varloxis 
parts  of  North  America  by  as  many  as  40 
different  common  usage  names. 

"I  caught  a  bachelor,"  says  angler  No.  1. 

"I  caught  a  calico  bass,"  says  Angler  No.  2. 

And  a  chorus  of  other  anglers  declares  the 
catch  of  goggle-eye,  speckled  perch,  ad  In- 
finitum. 

The  pity  of  It  all  la  that  they  all  have 
caught  the  exact  same  kind  of  fish,  the  white 
crapple— which.  Incidentally.  Is  not  a  bass  or 
a  perch  as  some  of  the  names  might  Imnlv 
but  a  sunflsh. 

The  American  FUherles  Society  has  ap- 
proved the  common  name  'Permit '  for  the 
"Trachinotus"  falcatus,  while  the  Outdoor 
writers  Association  of  America  has  approved 


the  name  "Palometa"  for  the  same  species 
Meanwhile,  the  AF8  prefers  to  call  the 
Trachinotus  giaucus  Palometa  and  the  OWAA 
prefers  to  call  the  Trachinotus  goodel  Per- 
mit,    So  who's  on  flrst? 

If  your  name  U  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  your 
friends  do  not  call  you  John,  Joe.  or  Jack 
And  If  you  are  a  human  being,  you  are  not 
usually  referred  to  as  a  monkey.  Yet.  In 
angling,  that  Is  the  name  confusion  wlilch 
prevails.  A  blue  pike  U  not  a  member  of  the 
pike  family:  It  U  a  member  of  the  perch 
family.  A  smalUnouth  bass  U  not  a  member 
of  the  bass  family:  it  Is  a  member  of  the 
sunflsh  family.  A  starfish  U  not  a  fish  at 
all.  One  dolphin  Is  a  flsh.  Another  dolphin 
Is  a  mammal.  *p"iu 

wi.ni"  '"",*,  '*'**  "  '■°^  ^^  *°y  o^^^er  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,  and  a  fish  by  any  other 

name  would  be  Just  as  much  fun  to  catch 

Mankind  agrees,  however,   that  a  rose  Is  a 

r**!Jf  tJ°^  ^°'*  '*  *'>°"'  "me  mankind 
agreed  that  a  flsh  Is  a  flsh  is  a  flsh-^nd 
what  kind? 

The  AFS  and  the  OWAA  have  made  val- 
iant—and partially  successful— attempts  to 
standardize  the  names  of  fishes.  But  much 
mna  ns  to  be  done  to  raze  the  Tower  of 
Babel  constructed  flsh  by  fish  over  the  years 
with  confusion  as  mortar 

tJilLl^"'^''°^~^°^  ^^*  ^9.  Government 
^..rf»?!  *  ^°°^'"»on  ot  interested  parties, 
scientists,  commercial  fishermen,  and  sports- 
men alike,  to  compile  once  and  for  all  a 
single  directory  of  common  flsh  names  The 
reSSSl^"^^"^  enUUed  would  be  small,   the 

QuTn^flv'^iff  "^V  ^r'  *^"  '■•"King  more  fre- 
^u?,l7  •!**  *'*°"*  "'^  '^«at  of  water 
pollution  and  Insecticides  to  wipe  out  our 

!Scr^"nn"°"~;^*  ""^^  ^'^  population  on 
Which  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annuallv 
for  propagation.  Last  year  plJclclde  by  S- 
lutlon  took  16  million  lives.  ^  ^ 

wen^he^^ii  '1".^°*  ''^  *"K""8  ^as  been 
Revlet  ror^."^'*"  ^''"  ^"'^°°'-  Recreation 
f^it  fi-T^Tm  "'°"  predicting  there  will  be 
about  63  million  anglers  by  the  year  2000 

5^£^K        *^^*  ""*■  °'  ^^  'leath  and  angUne 

l^t^^   mllHon   anglers   will   be  battling  to 
catch  an  extinct  animal    The  game  fish 
^r.?^    legislators    who   will   depend    on    the 

s^r-d^nS'Sh^^'^''-  °"^  --"  -" 


Iowa  Group  Denouncet  Hike  In  Euro- 
pean Poultry  Tariff,  Vrgtt  RetaJia- 
tory  Meaiuret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
or  directors  of  the  Iowa  Turkey  Federa- 
tion has  adopted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution, denouncing  the  action  of  the  Eu- 
ropean gnomic  Community  In  raising 
still  further  the  Common  Market  tariff 
on  U.S.  poultry  and  calling  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  retaliatory  kic- 
tion  for  the  protection  of  American  api- 
culture. V 

The   board   Is  to  be  commended  for 
the  stand  It  has  taken  on  this  vital  issne. 


1963 
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The  text  of  the  resolution  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Iowa  Turkey  Federation  expresses  Itself 
as  being  highly  Incensed  by  the  80th  of 
May  1963.  action  of  the  council  of  Ministers 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  In 
raising  the  already  exorbitant  levies  of  the 
Common  Market  against  American  poultry, 
and  we  urge  as  strongly  as  possible,  that 
our  Government  move  Immediately  to  Insti- 
tute retaliatory  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  poultry  Industry  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  We  further  move  that  this 
resolution  be  given  wide-spread  communica- 
tion within  and  without  the  industry,  and 
urge  the  membership  to  express  themselves 
locally  as  individuals  on  this  critical  Issue. 


Servant,  Not  Master 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFOBKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Mr. 
George  Todt  which  appeared  In  the  July 
3,  1963,  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald - 
Examiner. 

Set  forth  In  the  column  Is  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  Los  Angeles  resident,  Mrs.  Ina 
Maxwell,  who  discusses  with  great  feel- 
ing the  significance  to  her  of  displaying 
the  American  flag.  I  believe  she  conveys 
a  very  fine  message  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  many : 

SXKVANT.  Not  Master 
(By  George  Todt) 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  It  stands,  one  Nation,  un- 
der Ood,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all,"  James  B.  Upham  and  Francis  Bel- 
lamy— pledge  to  the  flag. 

Not  long  ago  my  friend  George  Ross,  chief 
of  the  department  of  civic  responsibility  at 
Coast  Federal  Savings,  turned  over  to  me  a 
marvelous  patriotic  letter  he  had  received 
from  Mrs.  Ina  Maxwell,  4122  Orlffln  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

Every  thoughtful  American  citizen  who 
loves  our  country  ought  to  see  it,  too. 

"Recently  I  was  In  your  ofBce,"  commenced 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  "and  picked  up  a  pamphlet 
called  'What  Can  I  Do  To  Promote  Ameri- 
canism?' One  of  the  listed  Items  was  'Dis- 
play and  fly  the  American  flag — at  least  every 
Sunday.    If  possible,  fly  it  daily.' 

"This  was  interesting  to  me  as  my  hus- 
band and  I  came  here  from  Canada.  We 
want  to  do  as  Americans  do  for  we  hope 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible. 

THIS  A  HOLIDATt 

"I  used  to  put  the  Stars  and  Stripes  out 
proudly  on  weekends.  It  never  failed  but 
that  someone  passing  by  ovtr  home  would  ask 
What  holiday  Is  It  for  which  you  have  your 
flag  flying?'  After  awhile,  different  people 
passed  It  off  by  saying  simply,  'they  are  for- 
eigners.' 

"Comments  such  as  these  have  caused  us 
to  display  the  American  flag  only  on  holidays 
now.  Even  then  I  feel  I  have  done  a  terrible 
wrong  until  I  see  somebody  else  displaying 
the  national  colors.  And  there  are  not  too 
many  others,  even  on  those  holidays  when 
the  American  flag  Is  supposed  to  be  flown. 


"What  is  an  American?  I  believe  that  be- 
ing bom  in  the  United  States  does  not  of 
Itself  make  you  an  American.  Legally  as  a 
citizen,  yee — but  In  the  true  sense  of  believ- 
ing In  and  holding  dear  the  values  that  made 
the  United  States  the  great  Nation  it  is, 
definitely  not. 

"Most  natural-born  American  citizens  do 
not  known  what  their  flag  stands  for  nor 
what  their  country  offers  them  that  others 
would  not.  For  generations  they  have  en- 
Joyed  the  blessings  of  freedom  without  think- 
ing about,  appreciating  or  doing  their  Just 
share  to  see  that  the  freedom  they  enjoy  be- 
comes the  inheritance  of  future  generations. 

THIS  BT  CHOICE 

"I  am  proud  to  fly  the  American  flag. 
Though  not  a  citizen,  I  do  hope  to  be.  This 
Is  by  choice,  not  by  the  accident  of  having 
been  born  here.  I  display  the  flag  because 
is  by  choice,  not  by  the  accident  of  having 
and  maintaining  those  Ideals  which  alone  can 
create  true  greatness. 

"Those  Ideals  are  a  belief  in,  recognition  of, 
and  reliance  on  a  Supreme  Being,  the  worth 
and  responslbllltly  of  each  individual,  that 
government  Is  the  servant  rather  than  the 
master  of  the  people,  and  freedom  of  Individ- 
ual choice. 

NO  BETTER  REASON 

"These  are  the  Ideals  I  am  commemorating 
when  I  fiy  the  flag.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
reasons  for  dlspla37ing  the  symbol  of  this 
country — and  what  It  means  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can." 

Thank  you,  Mrs.  Maxwell,  for  sharing  your 
beautiful  and  worthwhile  concept  of  true 
Americanism  with  my  readers  and  me.  What 
you  have  expressed  so  well  is  really  deeply  en- 
graved in  the  hearts  of  most  of  us — whenever 
we  pause  to  think  seriously  about  it. 

Tomorrow  the  Independence  Day  Observ- 
ance Committee  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  recommends  that  we  all  fly  the 
flag  of  our  country  at  home  or  our  place  of 
business.    Let's  show  our  patriotism  now. 


Flood-Free  Industrial  Sites  Limit  Growth 
of  Ohio  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  six 
States  the  industry  of  which  has  ex- 
panded along  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 
One  important  limiting  factor  in  this  ex- 
pansion is  the  flooding  habits  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

In  its  issue  of  June  16.  1963.  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  tells 
how  improved  flood  control  methods  and 
modernization  of  the  lock  and  dam  sys- 
tem on  the  Ohio  are  helping  to  shape  the 
industrial  future  of  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ohio    Valley's   Frmnu:   Seen    in   Hands   or 
"OLE   Man    River" 

In  mid-March  the  mighty  Ohio  River  gave 
dramatic  answers  to  the  question;  "What's  in 
the  future  for  the  Ohio  Valley?" 

Swollen  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snow, 
murky  waters  surged  from  the  Monongahela, 


the  Little  and  Big  Kanawha,  Ouyandotte  and 
Big  Sandy  rivers.  Flood  marks  were  topped 
in  valley  cities  stretching  from  Wheeling  to 
Cincinnati. 

"The  only  limiting  factor  In  the  futvire  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,"  commented  Carlton  D. 
Weaver,  executive  assistant  for  Ashland  Oil 
and  Refining  Co.  at  the  time,  "is  the  avail- 
ability of  plant  sites  above  flood  stage." 
Weaver  is  president  of  the  Central  Ohio  Val- 
ley Industrial  Council,  a  nonprofit  group 
pledged  to  push  future  development  of  the 
valley. 

Weaver  and  other  authorities  agree  that 
the  major  objectives  are  flood  control  and 
modernization  of  the  antiquated  lock  and 
dam  system. 

The  Ohio  waterway — together  with  the 
availability  of  raw  materials,  ample  electric 
power  and  markets — are  factors  cited  as  re- 
6p>onslble  for  the  tremendous  postwar  boom 
In  the  six  States  through  which  the  river 
passes. 

An  estimated  $17  billion  has  been  spent  on 
capital  Investments,  principally  new  and  ex- 
panded chemical  plants  and  electric  power- 
plants  along  the  Ohio  Valley  and  its  major 
tributaries  since  World  War  II.  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  owns  378  miles  of  this  navigable 
river  complex,  was  the  direct  beneficiary  of 
$2,077  million  In  industrial  expansion  be- 
tween 1950  and  1961. 

Among  the  major  entries  to  West  Vir- 
ginia's industrial  role  during  this  period 
were: 

Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  Solvay  Division,  and 
National  Aniline  Division  plants  at  Mounds- 
vllle;  Mountaineer  Carbon  Co.  at  Cresap; 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.'s  Chemical  Divi- 
sion at  Natrium;  Mobay  Chemical  at  New 
Martinsville;  and  liiarbon  Chemical  Division 
at  Parkersburg. 

In  addition,  such  familiar  firms  as  Union 
Carbide  Corp..  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  FMC 
Corp.,  Celanese.  Goodyear,  and  Goodrlch- 
Gvilf  have  established  new  or  expanded  op- 
erations in  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  River 
Valleys. 

The  most  notable  recent  industrial  devel- 
opment was  the  startup  last  year  of  Nova- 
mont  Corp. '8  $10  million  pol3rpropylene  plant 
at  Neal,  south  of  Kenova  on  the  Big  Sandy 
River. 

The  future  of  the  Ohio  Valley  hinges 
largely  on  the  expansion  of  these  present  fa- 
cilities. The  reason  is  that  few  choice  build- 
ing Bites  exist  along  the  water  route  until 
projected  flood-control  measures  are  com- 
pleted. 

Experts  say  that  any  duplication  of  the 
postwar  surge  in  new  plants  cannot  logically 
be  expected  untU  two  major  programs  are 
completed  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers: 
(1)  a  bllllon-dollar  modernization  of  the 
Ohio's  system  of  locks  and  dams  to  catch  up 
with  present  river  traffic;  and  (2)  completion 
of  a  far-ranging  system  of  flood-contjol 
dams  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river's  major 
tributaries. 

During  1960  about  17.7  billion  ton-miles  of 
freight  were  moved  on  the  Ohio  River.  Prom 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  Dl., 
the  waterway  flows  a  distance  of  981  miles. 
The  tonnage  moved  represents  almost  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  hauled  on  inland  waterways, 
or  l»^  times  that  moved  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Western  Reserve  University  Prof.  Marvin 
J.  Barloon,  in  a  recent  study  of  inland  traffic, 
observed : 

"This  continuous  artery  may  be  character- 
ized as  the  Main  Street  of  the  Nation's  In- 
land waterway  system.  Pittsburgh's  corri- 
dor to  the  Mississippi  Is  the  Ohio  River.  It  la 
a  constricted  corridor.  •  •  •  The  old  facilities 
are  outmoded  and  becoming  progressively 
more  congested.  Unless  they  are  replaced 
exp>edltlously.  trai&c  cannot  grow  much 
more." 

As  If  responding  to  this  entreaty,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  opened  2  of  the  19  new  locks 
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propoeed  on  the  Ohio  River  last  year.  Bar- 
loon  called  the  New  Cumberland  and 
Oreenup  Dama  "maaslve  landmarks  In  the 
turning  point  now  at  hand  In  the  long 
growth  career  of  the  Ohio." 

It  costa  from  $90  to  $100  an  hour  to  hold 
a  tow  in  waiting  for  lock  access.  Using  an 
average  figure  of  $75.  the  cost  of  waiting 
for  lock  access  at  lock  No.  20,  below  Parkera- 
burg.  amounted  to  an  average  of  0.86  mill 
per  ton-mile  of  freight  transmitting  the 
10  3-mUe  pool  during  the  year  1959. 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Hartley,  of  Indiana"  Univer- 
sity, said  that  a  representative  cost  of  carry- 
ing freight  on  the  Ohio  River  runs  about  4 
mills  per  ton-mile.  Using  this  figure,  the 
cost  of  congestion  at  one  of  the  old  Ohio 
River  locks  amounts  to  more  than  21  percent 
of  the  total  barging  cost  today. 

"On  a  good  many  marginal  movements." 
said  Hawtley.  "this  differential  would  be  large 
enough  to  keep  them  off  the  river."  At  the 
projected  rate  of  traffic  growth  In  the  lock 
No.  20  pool,  the  cost  of  congestion  will  mount 
to  more  than  3  mills  per  ton-mile  by  1965 
and  to  nearly  4  mills  by  1967.  doubling  the 
cost  of  river  transportation. 

When  this  happens,  the  Ohio  Valley's  barge 
access  will  no  longer  be  an  important  factor 
In  plant  location. 

The  Ohio  River  transportation  syBtem  ac- 
tually starts  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va.  Major 
projects  on  the  Monongahela  River  flowing 
northward  to  Pittsburgh  Include  the  Ope- 
klska  locks  and  dams.  The  two  projects  will 
be  completed  in  1965  at  a  total  cost  of  $56 
million. 

Remaining  major  projects  under  study  or 
construction  on  the  Ohio  River  bordering 
West  Virginia  Include  the  Pike  Island  ($61 
million).  Hannibal  ($56  million).  WUlow 
Island  ($66  mUlion).  BelleviUe  ($61  million), 
and  Racine  ($77  million). 

Overall.  19  projected  superlocks  will  re- 
place 46  existing  locks  and  dama  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  Ohio  Valley's 
future  growth  is  flood  control. 

Completion  of  the  Summersville  Reservoir 
In  November  of  1964  and  opening  of  the  Sut- 
ton Reservoir  last  year  mark  a  major  step 
toward  relieving  fast  runoffs  from  the  steel 
Appalachians.  Other  West  Virginia  projects 
which  have  been  deferred  for  restudy  by 
Congress  Include ;  Birch  Reservoir,  BurnsvUle 
Reservoir.  West  Pork  Reservoir,  and  Steer 
Creek  Reservoir. 

In  supporting  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
cosUy  program  of  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol, the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, headquartered  in  Cincinnati,  stated: 

"Recent  floods  in  Indiana.  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky  as  well  as  disastrous  floods  (in 
1961)  In  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
and  those  of  3  years  ago  in  southeastern 
Kentucky  and  southern  West  Virginia  em- 
phasize the  inadequacies  of  the  (Ohio) 
Basin's  defense  against  the  ravages  of  floods 
and  underscore  the  necessity  for  accelerating 
the  authorized  comprehensive  flood  control 
plans  for  the  Ohio  River  Basin." 
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'Peace  Force'  and  Disarmament'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  develop- 
ing situations  call  our  attention  to  the 
ultimate  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  One 
is  the  departure  this  week  of  Averell 


Harriman  to  resume  nuclear  test  ban  dis- 
cussions with  Moscow.  The  other  is  the 
growing  rift  in  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
Both  of  these  developments  could  in- 
crease tempo  of  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. With  that  fact  in  mind.  I  offer  for 
my  colleagues"  consideration  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Carthage.  Mo., 
Press  entitled  "  Peace  Force"  and  Dis- 
armament." 

"  'PKACI     PoaCK"     AND     DiSAKMAMXMT" 

Burled  in  the  governmental  labyrinth  that 
is  Washington  is  a  Federal  office  which  is 
planning  to  disarm  us.  disband  our  mlltlary 
forces  and  deliver  us  to  a  Soviet  general. 

You  think  this  sounds  fantastic?  You're 
right.  It  does,  but  It's  true.  The  office  is  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
and  the  plan  is  a  Federal  publication  known 
as  "Blueprint  for  the  Peace  Race."  available 
to  any  citizen  for  30  cents  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  In  Washington.  Its 
subtitled  "Outline  of  Basic  ProvUions  of  a 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment in  a  Peaceful  World.' 

This  la  an  official  solution  to  today's  world 
tensions,  and  has  been  offered  in  all  seriou- 
ness  at  Geneva  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

Boiled  down  to  bare  facts,  what  it  does  is 
propose  a  three-phase  disarmament  program 
which  in  the  end  would  transfer  a  portion 
of  each  national  military  establishment  to 
a  new  "U.N.  Peace  Force."  A  token  force 
would  be  retained  In  each  country  to  main- 
tain internal  order,  and  the  balance  would 
be  discharged. 

All  weapons  would  be  scrapped  or  diverted 
to  peaceful  uses.  All  military  bases  would 
be  closed.  All  manufacture  of  armaments 
would  be  halted.  All  development  programs 
on  advanced  weapons  systems  would  be 
scuttled. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  U.N.  "Peace 
Force"  would  be  built  up  until  it  is  strong 
enough  to  ensure  its  ability  to  crush  any 
nation  or  coalition  of  nations  that  might 
cheallenge  Ite  authority. 

And  who's  commander  In  chief  of  this 
single  remaining  military  power?  A  Russian 
Communist,  of  course. 

The  U.N.  ClnC.  by  charter,  is  the  assistant 
secretary-general  for  Security  Council  affairs. 
That  office  is  held  by  the  Soviet  Union.  SU 
Russians  have  held  the  post,  succeeding  one 
another  since  the  United  Nations  was  organ- 
ized. This,  despite  the  secretary-general's 
power  to  appoint  any  nationality  he  wishes. 
Why  only  Russians?  Because  in  1946  the 
Big  Five  were  horse  traded  out  of  it  in  an 
informal  deal  by  Andrei  Vlshinski.  The 
American  delegaUon.  which  included  the  in- 
famous Alger  Hiss  and  was  headed  by  the 
late  Edward  Stettlnlus.  agreed  to  it.  And 
that's  the  way  It  Is. 

Even  worse,  the  United  States  ho'ds  that 
International  treaties  override  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  means  you  may  have  no  choice 
In  the  matter.  The  late  John  Foster  Dulles 
made  this  clear  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  1952.  In  1920.  43  years 
ago,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said  in  such  a 
conflict  of  Interest,  it  must  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  Then  in  1942  that  prin- 
ciple was  extended  to  include  executive 
agreements. 

In  effect,  this  means  the  President  could 
sign  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  power  or 
powers,  bypassing  Congress,  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  individual  freedom  and 
the  desires  of  the  American  people,  and  de- 
liver up  the  nation  to  foreign  control. 

So,  if  the  Communists  at  Geneva  should 
decide  to  sign  this  proposed  "Blueprint".^ 
what  could  hapjaen? 

We'd  be  disarmed  and  the  U.N.  Peace  Force 
built  up  until  It  could  crush  the  United 
States  with  ease.  UN.  observers  and  troops 
would  occupy  strategic  bases  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.     Occupation  troops 


(which  is  all  they'd  be)  would  be  com- 
manded by  a  non-American,  in  all  prob- 
ability, and  moat  of  the  personnel  would  be 
of  other  nationalities.  In  any  dispute  be- 
tween these  occupation  troops  and  the  cit- 
izenry, the  issue  would  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  troops.  Remember — treaty  law  over- 
rides the  Constitution. 

Not  only  that,  he  might  not  even  be  tried 
In  a  U.S.  court.  Instead,  he  could  be  ar- 
rested and  tried  by  the  "International  Court 
of  Justice",  which  can  hold  secret  trials  at 
Its  own  discretion.  There  are  no  provisions 
for  trial  by  Jury,  no  precedents  to  bother 
with,  and  no  provision  for  defense  counsel. 
We  as  a  nation  might  protest  in  the  U.N 
General  Aj>sembly.  but  there  our  vote  counts 
for  no  more  than  Cuba's,  remember. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  the  U.N. 
would  rule  the  world.  And  it  seems  highly 
likely  that  the  Communists  would  rule  the 
U.N. 

This  is  a  blueprint  for  peace?  It  sounds 
to  us  more  like  a  blueprint  for  surrender 
and  slavery. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  responsible 
US.  Government  could  take  such  action. 
But  It  has  happened.  The  offer  has  been 
made,  and  all  we  can  do  is  pray  the  Reds 
don't  take  us  up  on  it. 
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134:    Safety   Standards   for   Auto- 
mobUe  Seat  Belts 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  134)  to  provide 
that  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce  for  use  in  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  safety  standards. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
134.  concerning  automobile  seat  belts. 

I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  protect  the  public  by  providing  mini- 
mum standards  for  automobile  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe 
and  publish  minimum  safety  require- 
ments for  seat  belts  used  in  motor 
vehicles. 

I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of  the  con- 
siderable research  which  has  been  con- 
ducted over  the  past  few  years  dealing 
with  the  efficacy  of  automobile  seat  belts. 
The  results  of  this  research  clearly  evi- 
dence the  contribution  to  ipotoring 
safety  of  seat  belts  for  two  basic  reasons: 
First,  you  are  safer  inside  a  car  than  if 
thrown  out  of  it;  and  second,  you  are 
less  likely  to  be  dashed  against  the 
interior  of  your  own  car. 

A  majority  of  the  several  States  de- 
serve great  credit  for  their  actions  re- 
garding seat  belts.  According  to  infor- 
mation I  have  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws  and  Ordinances,  there  are  now  28 
States  which  have  adopted  one  or  morp 
requirements  affecting  seat  belts. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  record 
of  New  York  State.  As  of  June  30.  1962. 
it  was  required  that  all  new  cars  sold  in 
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the  State  be  equipped  with  suitable 
anchorages  for  seat  belts.  Under  a  more 
recently  enacted  statute,  New  York  State 
will  require  that  all  new  cars  sold  in  the 
State  after  June  30,  1964,  also  have  seat 
belts  installed  in  them.  New  York  State 
also  was  among  the  very  first  States  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  automobile  seat  belts 
by  requiring  the  maintenance  of  mini- 
mum safety  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  that  it  is 
not  the  State  of  New  York  for  which  I 
urge  the  benefits  of  this  legislation.  The 
requirements  there  axe  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

However,  for  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  no  such  State  legislation 
existe,  I  believe  Congress  has  both  an 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  general  welfare  through  the  passage 
of  this  bUl. 

A  national  standard  for  the  minimum 
safety  requirements  of  automobile  seat 
belts  is  much  to  be  desired.  A  seat  belt 
whose  webbing  breaks,  catch  fails,  or 
pulls,  or  pulls  loose  from  its  anchorage 
is  Just  as  dangerous  as  no  seat  belt  at 
all.  In  fact,  it  is  potentially  more  dan- 
gerous for  the  false  security  It  gives  its 
unsuspecting  wearer. 


Train  More  Doctors,  State  Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  of  this  year  the  House  passed  H.R. 
12,  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  At  this  moment, 
the  legislation  is  still  pending  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  deserves  prompt  Sen- 
ate action,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  pro- 
posed grants  for  the  construction  of 
medical,  dental,  and  other  health  teach- 
ing facilities  are  sorely  needed  by  many 
of  our  leading  universities.  Provisions 
for  direct  loans  to  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  would  work  at 
the  individual  level  to  encourage  more 
young  people  to  enter  these  professions 
relating  to  public  health. 

A  recent  lead  editorial  in  the  July  8 
issue  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Ex- 
press graphically  illustrates  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  in  western  New  York 
and  elsewhere: 

Train  More  Doctors,  State  Urged 

A  report  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Committee  on  Medical  Education  appears 
Ixjund  to  have  considerable  impact  on  the 
training  of  doctors  and  other  in  related  pro- 
fessions of  the  health  field  becaues  It  not 
only  stresses  the  need  and  ways  of  increasing 
the  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
but  Implies  criticism  of  medical  education 
and  practice. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  begun  In  1961.  the 
conunittee  found  that  at  least  42  percent 
more  physicians  must  be  trained  by  1980. 
It  said  the  State  government  should  estab- 
lish two  new  medical  schools  and  encourage 
other  measures  which  will  offset  shortages  of 


physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  others 
trained  In  health  care.  A  downward  trend 
In  the  proportion  of  active  practicing  phy- 
sicians— from  191  for  each  100,000  of  the 
population  in  1940  to  183  In  1960. 

Expansion  of  enrollment  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Buffalo  medical  and  dental  schools 
already  is  being  planned,  it  was  revealed.  A 
minimum  of  50  medical  students  would  be 
added  and  the  capacity  of  the  dental  school 
would  be  approximately  doubled  under  these 
plans. 

Specialization  In  medical  training,  the  re- 
port said,  has  tended  to  make  ph3rslcians 
"more  disease-oriented  and  less  patient- 
oriented."  The  State  was  urged  to  pioneer 
In  a  medical  currlcvilum  oriented  to  "com- 
prehensive medical  care."  The  report  de- 
fined this  as  "the  kind  of  compassionate, 
personalized  blrth-to-death  attention — pre- 
ventive, advisory,  and  rehabilitative — that 
the  ideal  family  physician  used  to  give  (and 
sometimes  still  gives)  within  the  limits  of 
his  knowledge  and  facilities." 

One  change  that  was  urged  was  a  shift 
from  the  pattern  of  a  medical  school  attached 
to  a  hospital  to  one  on  a  university  campus 
to  furnish  "the  greatest  freedom  of  environ- 
ment and  diversity  of  resources"  for  experi- 
ment. 

The  findings  very  well  may  become  sub- 
jects of  controversy  but  they  lend  substance 
to  often-voiced  popular  complaints  that  the 
patient-oriented  physician  Is  all  to  rare  In 
these  days  of  specialization.  The  commit- 
tee seems  to  have  put  the  blame  mainly  on 
the  medical  educators  and  asks  the  State  to 
step  into  the  medical -education  field  more 
fully  not  only  to  train  more  persons  in  the 
health-care  professions,  but  to  guide  the 
training  of  men  and  women  to  preventive, 
advisory,  and  rehabilitative  ends. 


Crisis  Time  for  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,1963 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  two-price 
cotton  continues  to  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  American  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  and  the  cotton  farmer. 
Since  early  this  year,  continuing  efforts 
for  legislation  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  critical  problem  to  the  general 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try. We  are  now  encountering  the  frus- 
trating spectacle  of  agreement  that  leg- 
islation is  required  and  disagreement  on 
what  its  provisions  should  be. 

In  the  meantime,  an  ominous  cloud 
hangs  over  a  great  industry  as  well  as 
the  hundreds  of  communities  it  sup- 
ports throughout  the  Nation.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an 
editorial  from  the  Jime  26,  1963.  issue 
of  the  Daily  Independent,  of  Kannapolis, 
N.C.,  which  discusses  thoughtfully  the 
urgent  need  to  finding  the  right  answer 
to  this  problem  and  finding  it  without 
further  delay : 

Crisis  Time  for  Cotton 

How  Congress  acts  on  a  problem  now  be- 
fore it  could  affect  almost  every  one  In  the 
Rowan-Cabarrus  area. 

This  is  the  problem  of  attaining  a  com- 
petitive price  for  cotton.    It  is  important  to 


all  of  us  because  It's  Impossible  to  divorce 
cotton  from  our  general  economy. 

The  cotton  fanner's  woes,  as  his  markets 
dry  up,  cavise  a  chain  reaction.  The  Impact 
shakes  not  only  ginners.  merchants,  and 
those  inunedlately  concerned  but  also  fer- 
tilizer dealers,  banks,  machinery  manufac- 
turers, and  all  In  the  far-flung  complex  sup- 
plying the  cotton  farmer  with  goods  and 
services. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  and  mostly  because 
of  its  price,  cotton  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
almost  a  million  and  a  half  bales  to  rayon 
and  other  synthetics.  A  Government  pro- 
gram saved  the  export  market  at  least  tem- 
porarily. But  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
created  serious  problems  in  o\ir  domestic 
,  markets. 

The  cotton  Industry  is  urging  immediate 
action  to  eliminate  the  raw  cotton  cost  dis- 
advantage suffered  by  U.S.  mills,  and  to 
provide  the  improvement  In  cotton's  com- 
petitive position  that  Is  desperately  needed 
in  the  domestic  market. 

It's  also  calling  for  a  vastly  stepped-up 
research  program  to  reduce  production  costs 
so  that  fanners  can  meet  price  competition 
without  relying  on  subsidies. 

Many  people  besides  cotton  farmers  are 
vitally  concerned  with  finding  the  right  an- 
swer and  finding  it  quickly.  Among  them 
are  thovisands  who  work  In  textile  plants 
that  turn  raw  cotton  into  useful  goods.  As 
in  Kannapolis  and  the  sxirrounding  terri- 
tory, for  Instance. 


Wrong  News  Stress  on  NAACP  Meet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Monday,  July 
8,  1963,  edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  and  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  its  import.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Wrong  News  Stress  on  NAACP  Meet 

Never  has  an  NAACP  convention  received 
such  wide  public  attention  as  the  one  Just 
concluded  In  Chicago. 

In  this  bright  spotlight  of  public  atten- 
tion, the  things  that  loomed  up  were  things 
which  would  have  been  Insignificant  in  other 
circumstances,  and  these  incidents  blanked 
out  the  real  work  of  the  session. 

For  example,  the  most  dramatic  incident 
was  that  brought  about  by  the  Judgment  of 
Mayor  Daley,  who  abandoned  the  rostrum 
when  he  was  booed  by  a  faction. 

What  faction?  An  estimated  100  young- 
sters egged  on  by  one  disgruntled  leader  with 
a  bone  to  pick  with  the  Daley  administra- 
tion. This  took  place  in  a  park  containing 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  had  no  i>art, 
whatever.  In  the  demonstration. 

Mayor  Daley  made  it  big  by  letting  such 
an  incident  needlessly  drive  him  from  the 
platform. 

One  wonders  why. 

Diversions  occur  in  bakers'  conventions,  po- 
litical conventions,  and  conventions  of  any 
sort.  In  this  case,  these  diversions  made 
the  news  and  the  sober  conduct  of  tens  of 
thousands  participating  has  been  overlooked 
by  most  of  vis. 

However,  something  else  did  bother  us. 
That  is  the  proposal  to  decree  a  synthetic 
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"racial  balance"  In  the  Nation's  schools.  The 
proposal  la  specifically  modeled  after  a  recent 
rule  In  New  York  where  tiny  tota  are  to  be 
hauled  long  distances  across  district  borders 
to  provide  a  suitable  color  scheme  In  class- 
rooms. 

We  fully  appreciate  that  the  principle  of 
equal  access  has  been  lised  as  a  pretense  and 
a  fraud  In  some  cities  in  the  North  and 
district  lines  throughout  the  South  have  been 
trickily  redrawn  to  create  de  facto  segre- 
gation. 

It  la  against  this  practice  that  the  proposal 
Is  Intended  to  strike.  However,  we  do  not 
think  one  fraud  can  be  cured  by  another — 
and  we  believe  that  any  approeuxh  that  sets 
aside  the  principle  of  free  access  is  a  form 
of  fraud. 

We  are  frankly  horrified  at  the  prospect 
of  classifying  small  children  by  some  kind  of 
ofllcial  race  formula,  and  making  such  classi- 
fication the  overriding  basis  for  deciding 
what  school  they  have  access  to. 

Assignment  in  such  a  formula,  on  the  basis 
of  race,  is,  to  us,  just  another  form  of  seg- 
regation. 

Integration  has  to  mean  access  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  without  regard  to 
race,  and  anything  else  we  regard  as  a  pre- 
tense and  a  fraud.  You  can't  have  real  inte- 
gration based  on  separateness. 

The  attack  must  be  on  the  existing  fraud. 
where  it  is  practiced.  District  lines  must 
not  reflect  dishonesty. 

We  believe  the  tide  la  running,  however, 
and  the  problem  of  discrimination  will  be 
solved.  It  will  not  be  solved  by  white  leader- 
ship nor  black  leadership.  It  will  not  be 
solved  by  segregated  leadership  meeting  to- 
getber. 

It  will  be  solved  by  human  beings  adhering 
to  the  reality  that  man's  spirit  is  vastly  more 
Important  In  measiiring  each  man  than  Is 
the  color  of  his  skin. 


Wbat   th«   President  Did   Not   Learn   at 
the  London  School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  DEHIOUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  at  Its  helm  today  someone 
who  does  not  understand  economics — at 
least  the  kind  of  economics  that  will 
make  the  United  States  a  healthier 
Nation. 

Henry  J.  Taylor.  In  the  July  8  edition 
of  the  Washington  E>aily  News,  explains 
the  Presidents  "financial  blind  spot." 
PiNANciAL  Blind  Spot 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

The  biggest  single  tip  President  Kennedy 
gave  worried  Western  statesmen  abroad 
stayed  out  of  our  headlines  entirely. 

The  underground  alarm  has  spread  out  of 
the  Adenauer  meeting  In  Bonn  and  a  gratui- 
tous statement  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  West 
German  press. 

He  Informed  the  Chancellor  that  the 
United  States  is  preparing  another  new  plan 
asking  Europe's  aid  in  our  payments-deficit 
problem  and  gold  crisis. 

The  first  dismay  arose  from  an  apparent 
failure  to  realize,  or  at  least  to  recognize, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  aid  already  given  by 
Europe's  central  banks  the  New  Frontier 
performance  would  already  have  forced  the 
United  States  off  the  gold  standard. 


Mr.  Kennedy  stated  in  Bonn:  "If  the 
monetary  problems  are  not  solved  they  are 
going  to  master  us."  He  is  a  good  deal  more 
right  than  when  he  stated  in  a  campaign 
speech  in  October  1960,  "our  balance  of  pay- 
ments will  be  strong  and  we  can  cease  to 
worry  about  the  outflow  of  gold." 

Our  gold  crisis  is  as  much  a  problem  of  con- 
fidence as  a  problem  in  payments.  So  long 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  insists  on  the  overspending 
he  calls  planned  deficits,  our  creditors 
abroad  know  that.  If  he  docs  not  reverse  this, 
no  matter  what  he  or  anyone  else  says  that 
policy  is  heading  us  smack  toward  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  In  fact.  Just  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  and  President  de  Gaulle 
could  pull  the  plug  on  the  New  Frontier  to- 
morrow morning. 

Solvency  is  more  a  matter  of  attitude  than 
income.  If  a  man.  woman,  or  enterprise's 
attitude  toward  money  and  debt  is  un- 
sound or  irresponsible  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  much  Income  is  received.  They 
never  have  enough — and  never  will.  Many 
a  debt-ridden  husband  has  learned  this  from 
a  spend-spend  wife  the  hard  way. 

Last  year  the  administration  collected 
$102,466,252,087  in  taxes.  Of  this  amount 
•65.377,533,010  came  from  citizens.  And  of 
that  figure.  •48.891,395.741  was  withheld,  and 
never  even  seen  by  the  earners  who  worked 
for  the  colossal  sum.  In  addition,  corpora- 
tions collected  •21.846.608.441  for  Washing- 
ton. 

Yet  no  matter  what  the  taxpayers'  sacri- 
fices are  or  what  the  total  tax  take,  the  red 
Ink  grows  and  splashes  and  deepens.  This 
Is  fact  that  concerns  Europe's  central  banks 
as  it  would  any  other  creditor. 

Apparently  Mr.  Kennedy  has  an  absolute 
blind  spot  about  money:  Where  it  comes 
from,  how  you  must  save  to  have  any  for 
your  security  and  your  family's  safety,  how 
people  must  do  without  many  things  to  meet 
their  taxes — all  these  hard  lessons  are  com- 
pletely outside  his  lifetime  experience.  This 
Is  no  reflection:  merely  a  fact. 

As  one  result,  the  President  neither  counts 
costs  carefully  and  clearly  nor  shows  a  no- 
ticeable grief  for  those  who  have  to  foot  the 
bills.  Otherwise  he  would  not  say.  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."  and  then  sanc- 
tion the  most  lavish  administration  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States — which  be- 
comes more  lush  and  lavish  all  the  time. 


The  Floral  Emblem  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  10  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  carried  a  rather  unusual  adver- 
tisement on  the  floral  emblem  of  the 
United  States.  The  substance  of  this 
advertisement  Is  the  beautiful  prose  of 
Julia  Proctor  White.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it.  It  is  a  strong  testi- 
mony for  the  selection  of  the  com  tassel 
as  OUT  national  floral  emblem.  The 
text  of  the  advertisement  follows: 
Tk«  Flohal  Emblem  or  thi  Uwited  Statxs 

A  floral  emblem  is  a  living,  growing  thing 
which  exists  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  a 
nation.  For  our  great  United  States  there 
already  is  a  floral  emblem,  present  from  the 
beginning  of  our  history,  waiting  only  to  be 
acknowledged — the  plant  corn. 

Nowhere    Is   the   miracle    and   majesty    of 


creation  more  wonderfully  exempllfled  than 
in  the  growing  corn  with  the  tassel  and 
ear.  the  two  halves  that  make  a  whole — 
neither  superior  to  the  other,  each  futile 
without  the  other. 

The  corn  tassel,  flowering  at  the  top  of  the 
tall  stalk,  is  a  sjrmbol  of  the  whole  plant  at 
Its  highest  productive  moment.  The 
secret  of  creation  lifted  up  In  a  single  stalk 
of  corn  revealed  only  to  those  who  approach 
in  reverence. 

JuriA  Proctor  Wnm:. 

Washington.  D.C. 
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Old  Indian  Trail*  in  West  Virginia 
Became  Paths  of  the  Pioneers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

of    WEiT    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  wilderness  that  was  West 
Virginia  before  the  coming  of  the  white 
man  was  broken  only  by  narrow  trails 
made  by  Indian  hunters  and  warriors. 
The  story  of  how  warpaths  became  pio- 
neering tracks  is  told  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hunting  and  War  Trails  op  Inbuns  WcRk 
Earliest  Routes  or  Settlement 

Fertile  soils,  millions  of  acres  of  woodlands, 
many  minerals,  abundant  wildlife,  man's 
curiosity  to  explore  the  unknown,  natural 
avenues  of  transportation,  desire  to  find  re- 
ligious freedom,  searches  for  riches — these 
are,  certainly,  signlflcant  faceU  In  the  devel- 
opment of  West  Virginia.  * 

But  there  is  another  often  overlooked 
character  In  the  State's  advance  and  that  is 
the  Indian. 

On  the  eve  of  Its  settlement  by  white 
men.  the  territory  of  western  Virginia  was 
the  hunting  ground  of  tribes  of  Delaware, 
Shawnee  and  Mingo  Indians  whose  perma- 
nent settlements  or  villages  were  located  in 
Pennsylvania  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Allegheny. 

Since  1718  they  had  occupied  the  region 
as  tenants  of  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  who 
claimed  the  ownership.  From  the  valley  of 
Virginia  to  the  Ohio  River  they  used  various 
trails  which  later  served  as  the  earliest  paths 
of  the  pioneers. 

One  of  the  most  eastern  trails  was  the  the 
Virginia  Warriors  Path  which  became  a  trad- 
ers and  explorers  route  ascending  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  to  the  head  of  Clinch,  then 
passing  through  Cumberland  Gap  via  the 
site  of  Crab  Orchard  and  Danville.  Ky.,  to 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville. 

Several  trails  connecting  with  the  region 
drained  by  the  Monongahela  were  distinctly 
marked.  Westward  from  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  routes  of  travel  which  converged 
on  the  Potomac  at  Wills  Creek  was  a  trail 
which  crossed  upper  Youghiogheny  at  Great 
Meadows  and  the  main  Youghiogheny  at 
Connellsvllle  and  then  down  to  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Another  was  the  old  Catawba  warpath  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  HoLston  River  lead- 
ing also  through  the  CaroUnas.  This  path 
crossed  the  Cheat  at  the  mouth  of  Grassy 
Run  near  the  Monongalia-Preston  boundary 


line  and  farther  south  passed  up  the  Tygart 
Valley, 

Two  other  Important  trails  were  the  War- 
rior branch,  which  passed  up  Dunkard  Creek 
and  via  Pish  Creek  to  southern  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  and  the  eastern  trail  from  Ohio 
via  Fish  Creek  and  Indian  Creek  and  White 
Day  Creek  through  Preston  County  (near 
what  is  now  the  site  of  Masontown  and 
Reedsville  and  crossing  Cheat  at  Dunkard 
Bottom)  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac— a  route  much  used  by  the  Ohio  Indians 
in  their  attacks  on  white  settlements. 

A  branch  starting  between  Masontown  and 
Reedsville  passed  southward  between  Inde- 
pendence and  Newburg  via  York's  Run  and 
south  of  Evansville  to  Ice's  Mill  on  Big 
Sandy  Creek  where  It  met  the  northwest 
trail  from  Maryland  via  the  bridge  at  Dea- 
kln's  on  Cheat.  Another  trail  led  from 
Maryland  via  Big  Sandy  near  Bruceton,  Pres- 
ton County,  and  via  Cheat  to  the  vicinity 
of  Morgan  town. 

A  trail  which  played  an  important  part  In 
the  development  of  the  middle  Ohio  Valley 
was  the  Scloto-Monongahela.  Starting  in 
the  Muskingum  Valley  near  Roxbury,  Ohio, 
it  went  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  Kanawha 
at  Belpre  over  to  Ewing's  station  on  the 
B.  &  O.  Railroad,  above  Eaton's  tunnel,  then 
through  Dry  Ridge  to  Dodd-ldge  County 
and  east  of  West  Union  tunnel  to  the  head 
of  Middle  Island  Creek,  then  Into  Harrison 
County  and  down  Ten  Mile  Creek  Into  the 
Monongahela  Valley. 

The  trails  leading  from  the  Ohio  east  were 
well  known  to  the  early  settlers  who  often 
posted  s-routs  on  them  near  the  Ohio  to  re- 
port the  approach  of  Indian  war  parties. 

Indian  trail  and  bulTalo  trace  pointed  the 
easiest  way  for  fur  trader  and  pioneer  set- 
tler across  mountain  barriers  into  the  un- 
broken wilderness  drained  by  the  Monona- 
hela. 

The  country  gradually  became  known  by 
reports  of  hunters  and  traders  who  crossed 
from  very  eafly  times. 

Nemacolln's  Path,  following  In  part  an  old 
buffalo  trail  across  the  mountains,  furnished 
a  packhorse  route  for  traders  who  had  al- 
ready reached   the   Ohio  before   1750. 

The  blazing  of  this  old  Indian  traU  by 
Nemacolln  and  other  Indians  under  direction 
of  Cresap,  acting  for  the  Virginia  gentlemen 
who  had  received  100.000  acres  of  land 
drained  by  the  Ohio,  precipitated  a  decisive 
war  over  western  forests. 

This  path  was  later  widened  Into  a  wagon 
road  by  George  Washington  and  Braddock 
and  became  an  Important  highway  to  the 
lower  Monongahela. 

Farther  south,  crossing  a  wilderness  moun- 
tain region  over  which  no  roads  were  con- 
structed for  a  century  after  the  early  era 
of  settlement  of  the  region  drained  by  the 
upper  Monongahela,  were  four  other  trails  of 
no  less  Importance  for  settlers  of  the  region 
drained  by  the  upper  trtbutaries  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela. 

The  Mcculloch's  traders'  trail  led  from 
Moorefleld  via  Patterson's  Creek  and  Green- 
land Gap  across  a  spur  of  the  Alleghenles 
to  the  North  Branch  to  the  upper  Youghio- 
gheny via  Bruceton  Mills  to  the  Cheat  near 
the  Pennsylvania  line. 

The  North  Branch  trail,  over  which  came 
the  larger  number  of  the  ea'-ly  settlers  on  up- 
per Cheat  and  many  on  the  Buckhannon  Riv- 
er continued  from  Fairfax  Stone  across  Back- 
bone Mountain  and  down  Lead  Mine  Run 
and  Horse  Shoe  Run  to  Cheat  River.  It  con- 
nected here  with  an  up-prlver  branch  to  the 
vicinity  of  Parsons  and  via  the  head  of 
Leading  Creek  to  the  Seneca  Trail  at  Elklns 
and  to  the  settlements  of  the  Tygart  Valley, 
at  the  head  of  which  it  connected  with  trails 
to  the  Little  Kanawha,  the  Elk  and  the 
Greenbrier. 

The  trail  to  Greenbrier  passed  through 
Mingo  Flats  and  west  of  the  present  Marlin- 
ton  pike  and  crossed  the  mountain — dividing 


at  the  top  of  Middle  Mountain  Into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  continued  to  Old 
Field  Fork  and  the  other  to  Clover  Lick. 

The  Shawnee,  or  Seneca  Trail,  although 
the  chief  highway  between  the  South  Branch 
and  Tygart  Valley,  traveled  westward  yearly 
by  packhorses  laden  with  salt,  iron  and 
other  merchandise  and  later  by  many  droves 
of  cattle  driven  to  the  eastern  market,  as- 
cended the  South  Branch,  followed  the  North 
Pork  and  Seneca  Creek,  crossed  the  Alleghen- 
les 20  miles  south  of  the  North  Branch  trail, 
and  the  branches  of  Cheat  above  the  mouth 
of  Horse  Camp  Creek,  and  passed  near  Elkins 
and  Beverly  to  the  vicinity  of  Huttonsville 
in  Randolph  County. 

Another  path,  connecting  with  the  old 
Shawnee  trail  from  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land from  the  head  of  North  Pork  and  follow- 
ing the  general  course  of  the  later  Staunton 
and  Parkersburg  turnpike,  passed  up  the 
South  Branch  to  the  mouth  of  North  Fork  in 
Grant  County  which  it  followed  to  the  mouth 
of  Dry  Run  in  Pendleton  County. 

It  then  followed  Laurel  Creek  to  the  site 
of  the  later  crossing  of  the  Staunton  and 
Parkersburg  pike,  then  turned  westward, 
crossed  the  Alleghenles  30  miles  south  of  the 
Seneca  trail,  followed  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Greenbrier  to  the  main  river,  crossed  Shaver's 
mountain  to  the  Shaver's  Fork  of  the  Cheat, 
then  crossing  Cheat  Mountain  to  Tygart  Val- 
ley, intersecting  the  Shawnee  trail  near  Hut- 
tonsville and  crossing  to  the  head  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  which  it  followed  to  the 
Ohio. 

Two  other  trails  may  be  noticed.  One  led 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  South  Branch  via 
the  Sinks  of  Gandy.  to  Shaver's  Fork  of  Cheat 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Fishing-Hawk,  and 
across  Cheat  Mountain  via  the  heads  of  Piles 
Creek  to  Valley  Bend  above  Beverly. 

Another  led  from  the  Great  Kanawha  up 
the  Elk  and  Valley  Fork  and  down  Elk  to 
Tygart  Valley — a  meeting  place  of  many  trails 
and  probably  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of 
the  Indians. 

An  old  well-known  Indian  trail,  originally 
a  buffalo  trail  and  later  used  by  settlers  until 
1786,  passed  from  the  Kanawha  up  Kelley's 
Creek,  down  Bell  Creek  and  down  Twenty 
Mile  to  its  mouth  (now  Belva),  up  Gauley 
to  a  point  more  than  a  mile  north  of  Rich 
Creek,  up  which  it  meandered  and  passed 
over  Gauley  Mountain  through  the  site  of 
Ansted  and  across  the  branches  of  Meadow 
Creek  to  the  upper  waters  of  Muddy,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Greenbrier. 

Over  this  serpentine  trail  the  earliest  set- 
tlers twisted  their  way.  It  was  used  for  the 
outward  trip  of  Lewis'  army  in  1774  and  was 
followed  by  the  Indian  invaders  who  at- 
tacked Donnally's  fort  in  1778. 

The  Gauley  River  route  farther  northeast 
also  led  to  the  heads  of  the  Greenbrier. 

The  chief  trail  of  the  Indians  and  early 
settlers  from  Lewisburg  to  the  Ohio  ran 
along  the  ridges  at  the  heads  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Great  Kanawha,  crossing  Paint 
Creek  near  its  source. 

It  was  a  mere  passageway  for  foot  travel 
through  the  wilderness — although  over 
much  of  it  one  could  ride  horseback.  It 
was  used  considerably  for  early  travel. 

The  western  Indian  traU  around  the  nar- 
rows of  the  Great  Kanawha  led  from  the 
Kanawha  up  Paint  Creek,  thence  via  the 
site  of  Beckley.  Over  the  northeast  extension 
of  Flat  Top  Mountain  and  across  the  New 
River  above  the  mouth  of  the  Bluestone. 

Among  other  trails  was  one  via  Horse  Pen 
Creek  to  the  head  of  Clear  Fork,  down  Tug. 
to  the  mouth  Of  Four  Pole,  thence  across 
the  ridge  between  the  Sandy  and  Guyan- 
dotte. 

An  early  hunters'  trail  from  the  Green- 
brler-New  River  section  to  Kentucky  passed 
up  East  River  via  Bluefleld.  the  Bluestone- 
CUnch  Divide,  and  the  Clinch  and  PoweU 
Rivers. 

Over  these  and  many  other  Indian  trail* 


the  pioneers  swarmed  Into  what  Is  now  West 
Virginia — building  farms,  setting  up  trading 
posts,  discovering  mineral  and  timber  re- 
sources— and  then  using  these  same  trails 
to  extend  the  white  man's  penetration  Into 
the  frontier. 

The  expansion  was  by  no  means  easy,  but 
thanks  In  large  part  to  what  the  Indian  had 
p.Iready  done,  the  task  was  made  simpler  and 
faster. 


Phil  Cornelius  Retires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  best  known  personalities  in  the 
Washington  State  dairy  industry  was 
Phil  A.  Cornelius,  manager  of  Skagit 
County  Dairymen's  Association.  Al- 
though, he  has  retired  after  serving  for 
36  years.  I  am  confident  he  will  continue 
to  contribute  his  talents  both  to  the 
dairy  industry  and  to  his  community. 

His  record  of  accomplishments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  contained  in  an  article  that 
appeared  July  1  in  the  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  which  is  published  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Wash.  Under  lea  /e  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  article  in  the 
Record. 

Cornelius  Steps  Down  Attes  36  Years  in 
Job 

One  of  the  Northwest's  leading  dairy 
Industry  officials  retired  today  after  serving 
In  his  post  for  36  years,  one  of  the  longest 
records  in  any  industry. 

He  Is  PhU  A.  Cornelius,  who  today  stepped 
down  as  manager  of  Darlgold  In  the  Skagit 
Valley  after  36  years.  During  Uis  career, 
Cornelius  saw  Darlgold  grow  into  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  buyers  and  distributors  of 
dairy  products. 

Cornelius'  successor  will  be  Leslie  E.  Jenne, 
who  has  been  associated  for  some  time  with 
the  dairy  Industry.  Graduated  from  Wash- 
ington State  College  in  1&42  with  a  degree  In 
dairy  manufacturing,  Jenne  has  served  as  a 
county  milk  sanitarian,  as  a  State  milk  plant 
supervisor,  and  as  sales  and  service  official 
with  a  dairy  machinery  firm. 

to  make  home 

Jenne.  his  wife  Marjorle,  and  their  daugh-    ' 
ter,  Jan,   14,  will  make  their  home  In  the 
Skagit  Valley. 

In  taking  the  Darlgold  post  Jenne  said  he 
saw  a  bright  future  ahead  for  the  dairy  co- 
operative and  for  the  Skagit  Valley.  "With 
the  Skagit  River  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
underdeveloped  sources  of  pure  available 
water,"  Jenne  added,  "the  Skagit  area  most 
certainly  will  grow  economically  and  Increase 
In  population." 

Both  Cornelius  and  Jenne  have  something 
In  common.  Each  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
southwest  Washington  town  of  Chewelah. 
Cornelius  was  principal  of  the  high  school 
there  for  2  years  after  bis  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Washington.  Jenne.  who 
was  born  2  years  after  Cornelius  had  served 
as  principal  was  raised  on  a  dairy  farm  In 
the  Chewelah  area. 

During  his  long  career.  Cornelius  has  been 
active  In  Skagit  Valley  civic  life.  He  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  estab- 
lished the  Northwest  Washington  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  other 
activities  included  chairmanship  of  a  steer- 
ing committee  for  Skagit  Valley  College  and 
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a  directorship  with  the  Land  Title  Co.  <A 
Mount  Vernon.  He  Is  a  member  ot  the 
Eagles  and  the  Shrine. 

ONCX  A    CHXmST 

Before  coming  to  Darlgold  In  1927.  Corne- 
lius was  a  chemist  with  the  John  B.  Agen  Co. 

In  turning  management  of  Skagit  Darlgold 
over  to  Jenne,  Cornelius  said  he  saw  "nothing 
but  a  bright  future  for  Darlgold  In  this  area" 
under  the  new  offlclal's  guidance.     He  added: 

"In  the  36  years  that  I  have  been  In 
Skagflt  County,  we  have  seen  the  brand  name 
Darlgold  grow  In  stature  and  consvimer  ac- 
ceptance to  the  extent  that  our  trademark. 
In  pli^cement  and  volume,  has  grown  to  a 
domlc^nt  position  In  the  marketplace  and 
often  outshadowed  national  brands.  This 
certainly  Is  a  tribute  to  our  farmer  producers 
who  ^ave  developed  a  national  reputation 
for  t|ie  production  of  premium  quality  milk 
and  ialso  due  the  rigid  quality  control  pro- 
grai|k  exercised  to  Insure  that  only  the  best 
is  D^arketed  under  our  brand." 


Tbe  Railroad  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  temporarily  averted  a  crippling 
railroad  strilte.  but  the  issues  are  not  yet 
resolved,  and  the  walkout  has  merely 
been  postponed.  The  railroad  industry 
Is  one  of  our  country's  most  important, 
and  I  have  always  done  all  I  could  to 
aid  in  and  to  insure  Its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

However,  the  current  dispute  touches 
many  problems,  but  so  far  has  tackled 
none  of  them.  For  example,  we  hear  of 
featherbedding  in  only  one  context,  that 
of  the  operating  employees;  in  my  opin- 
ion, featherl>edding  in  the  industry  is  no- 
where more  obvious  than  in  the  execu- 
tive management  echelons  of  the  major 
American  railroads. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  that,  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  experience  with  some  of 
our  eastern  railroads,  the  companies 
seem  actually  to  be  discouraging  pass- 
enger travel.  One  needs  only  to  take 
a  train  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Washington, 
featuring  curtailed  schedules  and  out- 
moded equipment,  to  prove  my  point. 
By  contrast,  I  recently  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  Chicago,  where  I  saw  some 
of  the  trains  leaving  for  western  cities. 
The  equipment  on  those  trains  rolling 
west  made  our  eastern  railroads  look  like 
scenes  from  an  old-time  movie. 

In  the  present  dispute  over  working 
conditions  of  operating  employees  of 
American  railroads,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House : 

First.  Actual  bargaining  started  only 
in  the  latter  half  of  May  of  this  year 
after  the  Rosenman  Board  reported  its 
findings.  Previously,  the  now  repudi- 
ated report  of  the  earlier  Commission 
had  paralyzed  bargaining. 

Second.  The  Rosenman  Board  report 
is  not  self -executing;  it  furnished  a  gen- 
eral guide  to  the  parties.  Progress  in 
bargaining  out  an  agreement  consistent 


with  the  Rosenman  Board  report  has 
been  made  on  every  single  issue  in  the 
short  time  that  actual  bargaining  has 
taken  place.  There  is  no  issue  which 
presents  a  hopeless  deadlock. 

Third.  The  working  conditions  which 
the  carriers  are  threatening  to  impose 
on  Thursday  were  rejected  by  the  Presi- 
dential Railroad  Commission,  by  the 
Rosenman  Board,  by  Secretary  Wirtz  in 
his  own  recommendations  and,  at  all 
time,  by  the  operating  employees. 

Fourth.  Mediation  efforts  in  this  dis- 
pute are  far  from  exhausted.  The  par- 
ties have  given  every  indication  of  being 
highly  receptive  to  third-party  media- 
tory proposals  on  the  merits  going  be- 
yond what  either  side  might  be  willing 
to  propose  itself.  Third-party  proposals 
that  would  bridge  the  gap  remaining  be- 
tween the  parties  have  not  t>een  at- 
tempted for  any  but  one  issue;  in  that 
one  issue  a  promising  lead  develoi>ed 
which  has  not  been  followed  up. 

Fifth.  The  financial  position  of  the 
railroads  was  found  to  be  surprisingly 
good  by  the  Rosenman  Board  and  the 
high  productivity  of  their  working  force 
was  hailed  by  that  Board.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  railroad  haste  to  impose 
wage  cuts  and  manning  changes  with- 
out regard  to  safety,  efficiency  or  burden 
of  work — changes  rejected  not  only  by 
the  employees  but  also  by  every  govern- 
mental body  that  concerned  itself  with 
this  matter  and  even  abandoned  by  the 
carriers  in  collective  bargaining. 

Sixth.  The  situation  calls  for  inten- 
sified mediation  and  not  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  mediation,  for  more  vigor,  initi- 
ative, and  determination  to  have  this 
dispute  settled  equitably  and  peacefully 
by  free  collective  bargaining. 


Bracero  Loss  Means  a  Crop  Loss  in 
San  Mateo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  continuation 
of  the  bracero  program  and  so  voted, 
but  I  am  sure  they  do  not  realize  the 
economic  loss  which  the  discontinuance 
of  this  program  will  bring  about  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  article  from  the  San 
Mateo  Times  of  July  5  will  Illustrate  how 
the  lack  of  braceros  in  our  county  will 
affect  our  agriculture : 

Bracero  Loss  Means  a  Crop  Loss  in 
San  Mateo 

San  Mateo  County's  growers,  big  and  small, 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  a  possible  50  per- 
cent loss  of  crops  next  year  If  the  Mexican 
bracero  program  dies  December  31.  This  Is 
the  concensus  of  local  growers. 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  tenta- 
tively has  decided  not  to  renew  the  law  which 
would  allow  U.S.  agriculture  to  import  the 
braceroe  from  Mexico.  There's  talk  that  It 
still  may  be  extended  In  deference  to  U.S. 
farmers'    pleas    for    a    gradual    phaseout   of 


Mexican  nationals,  but  nothing  definite  yet. 

But  even  with  its  comparatively  small 
number  of  braceroe.  San  Mateo  County  agri- 
culture la  looking  for  Its  lumps  next  year  if 
the  Mexican  workers  can't  come  back. 

County  growers  have  been  employing  only 
about  600-600  a  year,  not  very  many  com- 
pared to  the  Salinas  Valley's  13.500  at  peaks 
California,  where  farm  wages  are  highest 
($1.33  top.  $1.10  an  hour  In  San  Mateo 
County),  is  the  largest  customer  for  bracero 
labor,  taking  on  as  many  as  72.900  at  the 
height  of  the  harvests. 

NOT  ENOUGH    WORKERS 

The  problem  (or  farmers  Is  not  whether 
they  have  to  pay  higher  wages  to  domestic 
workers  but  whether  they  can  get  enough 
workers  at  all  to  harvest  the  crops. 

Labor  and  religious  groups  are  harping 
that  use  of  the  braceroe  cuts  wage  scales 
and  takes  Jobs  from  domestics,  particularly 
the  nearly  6  million  now  unemployed. 

Not  so.  say  San  Mateo  County  agricultural- 
ists. 

Plrst  off.  a  condition  of  hiring  braceros  Is 
that  they  must  be  a  last  resort — any  grower 
hiring  braceros  also  must  hire  any  domestic 
that  comes  along — that's  the  law. 

Second,  most  of  the  homegrown  unem- 
ployed simply  can't  or  won't  do  the  type  of 
work  called  for  In  harvesting  brussels 
sprouts,  artichokes,  lettuce,  beets,  etc.  This 
Is  "stoop"  labor,  something  the  average  Mexi- 
can farmer  has  done  all  his  life  but  which 
automation  and  lanky  frames  have  left  the 
Norteamerlcano  unequipped  for  mentally  or 
physically. 

Third,  the  growers  are  caught  In  a  price- 
wage  squeeze.  Half  Moon  Bay  grower.  Aldo 
Olustl,  of  the  Bortoluccl  and  Glustl  Grow- 
ers, estimates  that  a  25-cent  wage  Increase 
without  a  corresponding  price  rise  would  put 
the  county's  agricultural  enterprise  out  of 
business. 

SUPPLT    AND  demand 

"But  we  can't  adjust  prices  to  take  care  of 
these  things  like  manufacturers  can."  Glustl 
said.  "We  have  to  operate  on  a  supply  and 
demand  basis  and  take  what  we  can  get  for 
our  produce." 

Bortoluccl  and  Oiustl  are  among  the  coun- 
ty's biggest  bracero  hirers — and  therefore 
boosters.  The  quiet,  simple,  homesick  bra- 
cero has  earned  the  highest  regards  of  grow- 
ers everywhere  he's  gone  for  his  Industry  and 
dUlgence.  This  county's  growers  are  no  ex- 
ception, whether  they  hire  70  In  season,  as 
do  Bortoluccl  and  Glustl,  or  just  1  or  2.  as 
many  small  growers  do. 

Even  at  that.  San  Mateo  County,  with 
most  of  Its  agriculture  now  strung  along  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula.  Is  better  off  for 
domestic  help  by  being  near  the  population 
centers  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

But  the  growers  still  find  themselves  re- 
cruiting help  from  as  far  way  as  Texas — an 
expensive  proposition  not  only  In  transpor- 
tation costs  but  with  the  transient  type  of 
people  not  always  staying  as  long  as  hoped. 

nCKTT    DOLL.AaS    A    DAT 

Mrs.  Dolores  Pompatl.  secretary  of  the  Half 
Moon  Bay  Growers  Association,  said  that 
"locals"  never  have  had  trouble  finding  work. 
If  they  want  to  work.  A  dollar  a  hamjier  for 
brussels  sprouts  to  a  good  picker  can  mean 
$70  or  $80  a  d.iy  in  season — but  not  this  year 
because  of  the  rains. 

She  went  on  to  note  that  98  percent  of  the 
braceroe  are  used  In  the  winter  harvesting 
of  brussels  sprouts.  San  Mateo  County's  main 
staple  food  crop.  Flowers  rank  first  agri- 
culturally, but  aren't  In  need  of  bracero  care. 

September  through  January  will  be  brus- 
sels sprouts  harvest  season  this  year,  a 
month  late  because  of  the  rain  this  spring. 
Blrs.  Pompatl  said. 

Glustl  stated  that  he  was  very  optimistic 
about  Congress  reconsidering  and  passing 
the   bracero  extension  law   introduced   this 
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week  that  would   give  the  growers  another 
2-  or  3 -year  period  to  use  the  Mexicans. 
domestic  workers 

"I  would  rather  have  domestic  workers." 
he  said,  "because  they're  easier  to  get,  but  I 
have  to  bring  the  crop  In,  too,  and  need  the 
people." 

Braceros  generally  work  a  10-  to  12-hour 
day.  6  or  7  days  a  week,  rain  or  shine.  The 
consideration  Is  to  get  the  crop  In  before  It's 
too  late.     There's  time  to  rest  when  It's  In. 

The  State  makes  sure  that  the  braceroe 
are  housed,  fed.  and  well  cared  for.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  to  the  growers  Is  a  major  nUnus 
to  their  use. 

Alternatives  to  using  bracero  labor,  as  the 
growers  see  it.  are  going  broke  or  going  to 
Mexico. 

There's  no  shortage  of  bracero  labor  or 
restrictions  against  it  there,  of  covirse,  and 
most  California  crops  do  grow  well  there. 
With  little  tariff  on  Mexican  produce,  moving 
south  Is  looked  upon  as  a  very  possible  solu- 
tion to  the  squeeze. 

For  this  county  and  the  State  In  general, 
of  course,  It  means  loss  of  a  lucrative  tax 
base.  Mrs.  Pompatl  Insisted,  as  loss  of  any 
income-producing  Industry  will. 

The  grower  verdict  Is  that  If  the  braceros 
go.  after  having  been  an  Important  economic 
factor  In  local  agriculture  since  the  Korean 
war.  growers  are  going  to  be  hard  put.  with 
no  adequate  solutions  left  open  to  them. 


Onr  Foandin;  Fatfiers  Recognized  Bible 
Teaching  as  a  Must  in  the  Educa- 
tional Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   80UTK    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord p>ortions  of  a  letter  received  from 
Cecil  C.  Hayes,  of  Elm  Springs.  S.  Dak., 
which  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
everyone. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Hayes  points  out  the 
five  reasorvs  for  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  fifth  being  "the 
decay  of  religion." 

He  adso  points  out  that  in  September 
of  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  voted 
an  expenditure  of  $300,000  to  buy  Bibles 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  this  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
could  hardly  afford  such  an  expenditure, 
but  he  points  out  that  our  Founding 
Fathers  realized  the  need  of  Christian 
principles  as  the  foundation  for  the  edu- 
cational system  of  that  time,  and  that 
Bible  teaching  was  recognized  as  a  must 
in  the  educational  program.  I 

Mr.  Hayes  then  quoted  tne  following 
men: 

Andrew  Jackson:  "That  Book,  the  Bible  is 
the  rock  on  which  this  Republic  rests." 

William  Penn:  "Men  who  are  not  governed 
by  God  win  be  governed  by  tyranu." 

Horace  Greeley:  "It  Is  ImfKisslble  to  men- 
tally or  socially  enslave  a  Bible-reading 
people." 

Ulysses  S.  Grant:  "The  Bible  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  our  liberties.'* 

Woodrow  Wilson:  "Our  civilization  cannot 
survive  materially  imleat  it  be  redeemed 
spiritually." 


Mr.  Hayes  then  asks  the  question, 
"Where  do  we  stand  today  in  regard  to 
these  things?    Do  we  measure  up?" 


A  Free  Society  Needs  No  Walls 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Henry  Gonzalez,  did  me  the 
honor  recently  of  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  a  news- 
letter I  had  written,  entitled  "Fright  for 
Sale."  In  that  newsletter  I  took  note 
of  some  of  the  hysteria  being  generated 
in  our  country  by  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations having  a  vested  interest  in 
frightening  their  fellow  Americans. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  my  hometown  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  I  saw  what  this  hysteria 
can  do  to  a  community.  It  happened 
that  Tucson  had  been  chosen  as  one  of 
the  cities  to  be  visited  by  two  different 
groups  of  foreign  citizens,  one  of  United 
Nations  delegates  and  one  of  accredited 
United  Nations  correspondents. 

What  kind  of  greeting  do  you  imagine 
these  visitors  received  to  our  city?  One 
daily  newspaper  chose  the  day  of  their 
arrival  to  fill  its  editorial  page  with  let- 
ters denouncing  them  and  protesting 
their  coming.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  inundated  by  phone  calls  from 
other  persons  objecting  to  the  presence 
in  our  city  of  these  "un-American" 
strangers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
appalling  rudeness  was  not  tjrpical  of 
the  great  majority  of  Tucson's  citizens. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  angry,  militant 
and  badly  misinformed  segment  of  the 
community,  many  of  whose  members  are 
the  authors  of  the  letters  which  were 
the  subject  of  my  recent  report.  Tucson 
is  a  friendly,  courteous  and,  in  many 
ways,  remarkable  community  of  which 
I  am  most  proud.  But  I  feel  only  shame 
for  those  citizens  who  were  unable  to 
see  the  good  that  could  come  from  show- 
ing our  foreign  guests  what  freedom  and 
democracy  can  do. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
strong  voice  in  Tucson  which  has  spoken 
out  and  met  this  attack  head  on.  It  is 
that  of  William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  E>aily  Star.  On 
Friday.  June  28,  Mr.  Mathews  published 
the  following  editorial  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues: 
Let  Tucson  Build  No  Walls 

By  sheer  coincidence  three  events  In  the 
current  news  provide  a  moral,  rather  than 
a  political  question  for  the  residents  of 
Tucson  to  answer. 

On  the  same  day  that  Tucsonans  learned 
that  two  different  groups  of  foreign  citizens, 
one  made  up  of  United  Nations  delegates, 
the  other  of  accredited  correspondents  at 
the  DJ»I.  from  the  various  countries  having 
delegates  there.  President  Kennedy  stood  In 
West  Germany  and  stared  In  silent  disbelief 
at  the  wall  erected  by  the  Communist  east. 


What  connections  do  these  incidents  have? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  number  of  calls  and 
letters  received  by  newspajjer  editors  and  the 
officers  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  pro- 
testing the  welcoming  of  such  visitors  here 
because  some  of  the  members  represent  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  other  words,  some  of  our  people,  with 
all  the  good  and  patriotic  Intentions  In  the 
world,  were  building  a  mental  wall,  slmlljir  in 
Its  Intent  to  that  constructed  by  the  East 
German  Communists.  While  the  German 
wall  was  erected  to  keep  Its  people  from 
escaping  to  freedom,  the  mental  Tucson  wall 
was  being  constructed  to  keep  outsiders  from 
seeing  how  we,  a  free  people  In  a  free  city, 
work  and  live. 

It  Is  uhfortunate  that  this  should  happen. 
We  have  nothing  to  hide.  We  have  much 
to  be  proud  of,  even  while  we  know  that  we 
have  faults  which  must  be  corrected.  But 
we  also  know  they  will  be  corrected  by  educa- 
tion, experience,  and  a  desire  for  under- 
standing each  other. 

In  fact,  Tucson  should  feel  a  certain  pride 
that  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute, 
financed  by  the  Ford  Foxindatlon,  and  the 
Hospitality  Committee  of  the  United  Nations, 
each  placed  the  city  on  its  Itinerary.  It  In- 
dicates that  Tucson  is  looked  upon  as  an 
example  of  how  nearly  300.000  American 
people  of  numerous  races  and  religions,  live 
and  work  together. 

Those  who  would  build  a  barrier  against 
visitors,  simply  because  of  their  origin, 
should  think  again  before  they  take  such  a 
stand. 

A  city  of  a  nation  which,  in  the  past  17 
years  has  sent  to  less  fortunate  peoples 
$66,615,200,000  In  economic  aid,  and  another 
$708  million  in  military  aid,  most  certainly 
need  not  fear  showing  outsiders,  wherever 
they  may  come  from,  the  manner  in  which 
we  live. 

Let  them  see  our  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate; let  them  see  our  homes,  big  and  small; 
let  them  see  and  visit  our  chiirches,  rep- 
resenting a  wide  range  of  religious  beliefs 
and  let  them  visit  and  speak  with  our  work- 
ing people,  who,  some  of  them  have  been 
told,  are  kept  in  practical  slavery. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  accounts  they  send 
to  their  homes  may  be  distorted,  but  some  of 
them  win  not  be  colored.  In  no  case  has 
Tucson  anything  to  hide — nor  does  Tucson, 
like  East  Berlin,  have  to  build  a  wall,  either 
mental  or  material,  to  keep  its  people  from 
seeking  freedom  elsewhere. 

To    these    visitors    within    our    gates    we 
should   say   welcome.     We   do    not  have   to 
adopt   their  beliefs,  but  we  most  certainly 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  exposing  them  - 
to  our  ov?n  philosophies. 
Let  Tucson  build  no  walls. 


If  J.F.K.  Had  Tried  To  Alienate  PnbUc 
He  Could  Not  Beat  Tax  Mnddle  To 
Do  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
5th  of  July  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
E>enver  Post.  It  is  particularly  incisive, 
succinct,  and  accurate.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  this  edi- 
torial titled  "If  J.F.K.  Tried  To  Alienate 
PubUc  He  Could  Not  Beat  Tax  Muddle 
To  Do  It": 


I 
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(Prom  the  Denver  Poet,  July  5.  1963 ] 

If  J  rx.    Had  T«in>  To  Auinati  Public  Hx 

CouunT  Bkat  Tax  Muddle  To  Do  It 

In  Ita  attetnpte  to  alter  the  tox  structure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  economy,  the 
Kennedy  administration  ha«  succeeded  only 
in  creating  the  most  profound  confusion. 

The  net  result  la  so  bad  that  If  Mr  Ken- 
nedy had  hired  someone  deliberately  to  dls- 
may  and  alienate  the  public,  this  person 
couldn-t  have  done  a  much  better  Job  of  It 
than  what  has  been  done  by  a  bunch  of  well- 
intentioned  experts. 

Let's  go  back  over  the  depressing  sequence 

of  evenu:  

The  trouble  began  with  the  enactment  In 
1962  by  Congress  of  legislation  enabling  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  begin  a  crack- 
down on  highly  publicized  expense-account 
abuses— the  yacht  parties,  the  plus  hunting 
lodges,  the  party-girl  evenings. 

But  aa  the  admlnlstraUons  Internal  Rev- 
enue Chief.  Mortimer  CapUn.  began  to  re- 
veal how  the  agency  Intended  to  interpret 
Ita  congressional  authorization.  It  became 
clear  that  this  was  to  be  a  crackdown  on 
more  than  abuses.  It  was  to  be  a  crackdown 
on  virtually  the  whole  Idea  of  expense  ac- 
counts.  And  this  in  turn,  although  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  may  not  have  Intended  It  that 
way.  took  on  the  aspects  of  an  assault  on 
business  operaUon  Itself. 

Throughout  the  Utter  part  of  1962  and  the 
early  part  of  1963.  the  expense  rules  hear- 
ings the  talk,  the  endless  warnings  of  tighter 
ii^Ughter  restrictions  to  come,  succeeded 
in  spooking  the  business  community.  Even 
before  new  regulaUons  went  Into  effect,  busi- 
ness at  hotels,  restaurants  and  In  travel  and 
entertainment    facilities    began    to    drop    off 

"^'Jhe  midst  of  this  troubled  business 
climate,  the  President  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  made  an  urgent  plea  for  tax 
relief   to   spur   business   and   stimulate   the 

economy.  .      , 

But  no  sooner  had  an  uneasy  business 
community  grasped  hopefuUy  at  thU  presl- 
denual  gesture  (Mr.  Kennedy's  proposal  to 
cut  the  burdensome  tax  rates  gained  for  him 
the  unaccustomed  support  of  the  V3.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  among  others)  when  the 
Chief  Executive  followed  up  in  a  few  days 
with  the  explanation  that  the  tax  relief 
would  have  to  be  part  of  a  package  of  ''re- 
forms'  which  included  some  surprises  when 
examined  closely. 

One  of  the  surprlaea  was  the  fact  that  at 
least  for  a  couple  of  years,  business  taxes 
wovUd  actually  be  Increased  rather  than  re- 
duced. As  for  after  that  •  •  '  well,  what 
business  was  going  to  make  Its  expenditure 
plana  on  a  promise  which  had  already  been 
badly  tarnished?  ^  _.      .  ,„ 

But  the  confusion  was  only  beginning,  in 
a  meeUng  with  a  business  group,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  wouldn't  mind  foregoing  the 
"reform"  (meaning  the  tax  Increases)  part 
of  the  package  If  he  could  get  the  tax  cuts. 
Before  that  could  be  absorbed,  however,  a 
statement  came  from  a  "high  administration 
source"  that  the  President  regretted  saying 
what  he  had  said— that  It  was  an  unfor- 
tunate slip  of  the  tongue. 

For  weeks  the  "yes  he  did  mean  It,"  and 
"no  he  didn't"  speculation  poured  out  of 
Washington.  Reports  had  it  that  admln- 
IstraUon  advisers  were  split  on  the  matter — 
and  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  trying  to  placate 
Chairman  Wnjira  Mills.  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, of  the  HoMse  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, who  wanted  reform. 

When  Mnxs'  committee  finally  got  to  work 
on  the  package,  the  general  taxpayer  began 
to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  the  "reform" 
would  mean — reduced  deductions  (amount- 
ing to  taxation  on  taxes)  for  hfm  and  gentler 
treatment  for  Interest  groups  geared  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  lobbying. 

But  the  people  are  not  as  unwary  of  what's 
been  happening  as  Washington  may  think. 


In  fact,  throughout  the  country  there  U  evi- 
dence of  a  growmg  wariness,  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  tax  and  money  problems  that 
iB  inhibiting  spending.  Take  one  local  ex- 
ample, which  we  cite  because  it  involves  a 
cross  section  of  the  public:  At  three  Colo- 
rado dog-racing  tracks  attendance  !«"?»« 
\isual— but.  for  the  first  time  In  years,  bet- 
ting is  down. 

The  Kennedy  administration  may  have  its 
mind  first  and  foremost  on  foreign  problems 
and  nuclear  bombs,  and  next  on  domestic 
racial  problems,  but  It  shouldn't  forget  that 
the  tax  problem  will  hit  the  average  citizen 
more   directly    than   even   these   momentous 

matters.  .,..„„ 

There  are  a  great  many  of  our  189  million 
people  who  may  not  have  direct  contact  with 
points  of  racial  friction,  and  there  are  fewer 
who  feel  they  can  do  something  specific 
about  the  great  foreign  policy  Issues.  But 
there  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  In  America 
who  doesn't  feel  the  tax  and  money  squeeze 
or  notice  the  firm  hand  of  the  Government 
In  his  wallet  pocket. 

It  U  this  practical  reality  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  point  out— fruitlessly,  to 
date- to  the  big  thinkers  In  Washington. 


IB 


Stonewall    Jackson's    Career    Started 
Lewis  County,  W.  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WEST  vraciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11.1963 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  an  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette -Mail,  the  public  career  of  Gen. 
"Stonewall"  Jaclcson  began  In  Lewis 
County,  now  West  Virginia,  when  he 
was  appointed  constable  at  the  age  of  18. 
His  service  to  Lewis  County  contributed 
to  his  subsequently  being  sent  to  West 

Point. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  oC  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Stonewall  Jackson's  Career  Staetxd  in 
Lewis  County,  W.  Va. 

Almost  a  centxiry  and  a  half  ago.  In  1816 
to  be  exact,  a  new  county  was  formed  from 
the  southern  part  of  Harrison  County.  This 
county  was  named  for  Col.  Charles  Lewis, 
famous  fighter,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Harrison,  on  the  east,  by  Randolph, 
on  the  south  by  Greenbrier  and  Kanawha 
and  on  the  west  by  Wood.  It  had  an  area 
of  1.754  square  miles.  Besides  the  present 
territory  It  Included  nearly  aU  of  the  present 
counties  of  Upshur,  Gilmer,  and  Braxton  and 
parts  of  Barbour,  Webster,  Doddridge. 
Ritchie,  and  Calhoun. 

As  was  customary  In  acts  providing  for 
the  creation  of  new  counties,  no  town  was 
designated  as  the  county  seat.  At  this  time 
the  act  designated  a  commission  consisting 
of  Edward  Jackson,  Ellas  Lowther,  John 
McCoy.  Lewis  Maxwell  and  Daniel  Stringer 
to  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  county 
seat. 

The  farm  of  Henry  Plesher  was  selected 
for  the  location  of  the  courthouse — the  de- 
cision was  wise  because  It  was  centrally  lo- 
cated and  easily  reached  from  great  dis- 
tances.    Although    the    Flesher    farm    was 


selected  the  county  court  continued  to  meet 
at  Westfield.  a  little  community  a  short 
distance  from  Weston. 

At  this  time   the   circuit  court   for  Lewis 
County  was  held— the  first  court  being  held 
In  AprU   1817  with   Daniel  Smith  presiding 
The   first  session  for  the  county  court   was 
held  m  June  1817. 

Lewis  County  Is  rich  In  history— the  fa- 
mous general,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall)  Jack- 
son lived  and  was  a  part  of  the  county 
history,  attended  echool.  and  served  as  a 
constable  In  the  county  at  18.  He  showed 
his  ability  by  his  careful  and  accurate  rec- 
ords that  he  kept  while  acting  In  that  ca- 
pacity. It  showed  that  he  took  hU  oath 
of  office  seriously  and  was  determined  to 
do  a  good  Job.  This  careful  and  thorough 
work  probably  gave  his  friends  an  Insight 
on  his  character  and  was  the  beginning  of 
their  plans  to  send  him  to  West  Point. 

Here.  too.  the  great  Alexander  Scott  With- 
ers author  of  "Border  Warfare. "  spent  many 
years,  teaching  and  being  a  highly  respected 
citizen  In  the  community. 

Rev  John  Mitchell,  founder  of  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church,  settled  in  Hackers 
Creek  District  and  held  many  meetings. 

The  county  has  the  world's  largest  hand- 
cut  stone  building,  the  Weston  State  Hos- 
pital—or  the  Trans-Alleghany  Lunatic 
Asylum  as  It  was  first  called.  In  1860  the 
assembly  appropriated  SSO.OOO  for  the  con- 
struction and  work  was  begun  Immediately 
During  the  Civil  War  work  was  halted  from 
time  to  time  and  the  main  building  was  not 
completd  for  10  years. 

In  1820  the  population  of  Lewis  County 
was  4  347  and  now  It  has  a  population  of 
over  19.000.  The  county  consists  of  five 
districts — Collins  Settlement,  Skin  Creek. 
Court   House.   Hacker  Creek,   and  Preemans 

Creek.  „    „ 

Mast  K.  Holt. 
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The  St.  Kilian  Boychoir 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 
Mr.  GROVER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  known  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  infornr.a- 
tion  about  the  St.  Kilian  Boychoir. 

Who  are  the  youngsters  who  make  up 
this  superb  group?  They  are  school- 
boys from  8  to  15  years  of  age  from  St. 
Kilian  Parish  in  nearby  Farmingdale. 
Under  the  masterful  direction  of  Arpad 
Darazs  they  devote  up  to  10  hours  each 
week  to  arduous  rehearsal — a  dedication 
that  Is  reflected  in  their  perfect  choral 
concerts. 

The  Boychoir— the  unique  spelling  be- 
longs to  this  group  alone — has  made  ap- 
pearances on  television  and  participated 
in  radio  programs  and  cut  several  out- 
standing records.  Their  extensive  rep- 
ertoire ranges  from  elaborate  liturgical 
renditions  to  lively  waltzes,  from  mad- 
rigals to  cowboy  songs. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  creeping  mediocrity  and 
that  frequently  our  cities  and  suburbs 
are  cultural  deserts. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  concur  In  this  analy- 
sis of  the  American  scene :  and  as  partial 
proof,  I  would  offer  you  the  musical  ac- 


complishments of  the  St.  Kilian's  Boy- 
choir of  the  St.  Kilian's  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
Father  Schoof  and  Mr.  Arpad  Darazs, 
choir  director,  have  blended  together  a 
choir  of  consummate  skill.  They  have 
taken  the  boys  of  the  parish  and  through 
diligent  training  and  example  have 
forged  them  into  a  choir  that  is  truly  one 
of  the  outstanding  musical  aggregations 
in  the  country.  These  boys  have  been  in 
demand  by  organizations  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Eastern 
United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that  ulti- 
mately every  segment  of  the  Nation  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  this 
product  of  Long  Island  suburbia. 

We  hear  much  today  about  the  musical 
grouE>s  that  travel  to  the  United  States 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
we  give  them  just  recognition.  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  impwrtant  that  organi- 
zations of  our  own,  comp>osed  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  own  citizenry  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  musical  accom- 
plishments of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World,  should  receive  recogmition. 

Upon  the  completion  of  this  boy's 
choir's  most  recent  triumphant  public 
concert,  I  wish  to  praise  them  and  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
body  the  considerable  success  of  this 
group  of  brilliant  young  performers. 


Red  Subversion 
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Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
headlines  which  have  recently  spotlight- 
ed our  domestic  problems  of  civil  rights 
and  the  rail  strike  and  the  international 
atomic  test  ban  talks  have  diverted  at- 
tention from  one  of  the  most  press- 
ing problems — Cuba. 

While  the  Kennedy  administration 
studiously  avoids  bringing  the  topic  of 
Cuba  before  the  people,  the  Commu- 
nists are  consolidating  their  i>osltion, 
using  the  Island  as  a  base  for  spread- 
ing subversion  to  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  intensifying  our  problems 
for  the  future. 

Just  today  there  was  a  disturbing  re- 
port on  the  wire  that  Cuban  under- 
ground leaders  had  observed  an  Influx 
of  foreigners  to  Cuba,  feverish  construc- 
tion activities,  and  a  clandestine  OF>era- 
tion  on  the  northern  tip  of  the  island 
which  has  been  closed  off  to  the  Cuban 
people. 

Past  recent  history  has  shown  us  that 
the  Russians  want  Cuba  as  a  military 
outpost  in  our  hemisphere.  It  I*-  logical 
to  assume  that  the  Influx  of  what  the 
President  likes  to  call  "technicians"  and 
Isolation  from  Cubans  themselves  of  cer- 
tain areas  indicates  more  Communist 
military  activity. 

I  regret  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
brainwashing  job  being  done  on  the 
American  people.    When  John  P.  Ken- 


nedy ran  for  oflBce  in  1960,  he  ran  on 
the  premise  that  a  Commimist  Cuba  just 
90  miles  off  our  shores  was  intolerable. 
He  pledged  to  do  something  about  it. 
Now  he  is  peddling  the  Idea  that  we  are 
extremely  fortunate  that  he  was  able  to 
head  off  a  military  attack  on  the  United 
States  from  Cuba,  and  that  we  should 
learn  to  live  with  a  Soviet-occupied  satel- 
lite "just  90  miles  from  our  shores." 

Every  day  poses  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem. Every  day  of  peace  purchased  by 
permissive  tolerance  of  communism  in 
Cuba  means  more  bloodshed  and  sacri- 
fice by  Americans  when  the  day  comes 
that  we  must  have  a  showdown,  or  Ac- 
cept a  Cwnmunist-domlnated  Latin 
America.  Such  development  would-  pose 
clear  military  danger  to  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  column  by  John 
Chamberlain,  and  an  editorial,  both  from 
the  Galesburg  (111.)  Register-Mall  of 
July  9.  1963.  These  articles  point  out 
that  the  Communists  are  taking  a  more 
direct  anti-U.S.  position  throughout 
Latin  America,  and  are  stepping  up  their 
activities.  It  also  points  out  the  weak- 
kneed  protest  we  have  made  and  the 
dropoff  of  our  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
Latin  America. 

Sttbvehvision  bt  Reds  Increasing 

An  Increase  In  Pldel  Castro's  export  of 
Communist  subversion  to  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere  Is  taking  a  mounting  toll  of 
U.S.  properties.  There  Is  obvious  New  Fron- 
tier reluctance  to  admit  that  this  Increase 
exists,  but  the  U.S  Government  and  Its  citi- 
zens are  being  humiliated  more  and  more. 

The  record  shows  consistent  failure  of  our 
foreign  service  to  perform  Its  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  American  citizens  and 
property  overseas,  while  both  are  attacked 
almost  dally  by  Castro-trained  terrorists  and 
Marx-orlented  government  officials  through- 
out Latin  America.  Our  State  Department 
seldcmi  utters  so  much  as  a  mild  protest. 

A  chronology  of  such  events  by  the  Cuban 
Information  Service  Includes  the  following. 
Just  since  March  1 : 

March  2 — Two  Communist  bands  captured 
after  attacks  on  hospital  In  Maracalbo  and 
bank  In  Culdad  OJeda;  large  quantities  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  antl-Amerlcan  liter- 
ature slezed.  March  8 — Five  Communists 
arrested;  police  capture  antl-Amerlcan  doc- 
uments and  arms  after  attempt  to  set  fire 
to  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  March  11-12 — Red 
terrorists  blow  up  U.S. -owned  Creole  Petro- 
leum Co.  pipeline  between  Maracalbo  and 
coast,  destroy  15,000  barrels  of  oU.  March 
14 — Communists  threaten  to  pirate  tanker 
Esso  Maracaibo  of  Creole  Oil  Co.  March 
20 — Reds  raid  General  Motors  office  In  Puente 
Anauco,  steal  keys  and  keymaklng  ma- 
chinery. March  27 — Conununlsts  bomb 
Creole  Petroleum  installation  In  Lake  Mara- 
calbo, wounding  two  workers. 

April  3 — Creole  pipeline  blown  up,  re- 
paired. April  8 — Creole  pipeline  again  blown 
up.  April  9 — Three  Venezuelan  police  cars 
bombed  with  "Molotov  cocktails"  as  Reds 
burn  U.S. -owned  Adams  Chiclet  Co..  In 
CarEu;as.  April  26 — U.S. -owned  cordage  mill 
In  Caracas  burned. 

May  24 — Red  raiding  party  chased  off 
after  one  Is  killed  In  attack  on  La  Carlota 
Airport.  Caracas,  where  U.S.  military  planes 
are  hangared. 

June  5 — After  first  notifying  a  Caracas 
newspaper  they  wou^d  do  so,  eight  Oastrolte 
gunmen  overpower  Venezuelan  guards  at 
headquarters  of  U.S.  military  mission  In 
Caracas,  force  six  VS.  Army  officers  to  strip, 
then  Insult  and  gag  them,  set  building  afire 


with  gasoline  and  flee  with  uniforms  and 
valuables.  June  15 — C<»nmunists  fcwce  way 
Into  home  of  U.S.  Embassy  Consular  Edward 
T.  Long,  bind  and  gag  Mrs.  Long  and  maid, 
paint  antl-Amerlcan  slogans  on  walls  and 
flee.  June  20 — Communists  raid  Memphlll 
American  School,  tie  up  women  employees, 
raise  Communist  flag  and  escape.  June  22 — 
Communists  blow  up  American -owned  pipe- 
line of  Venezuela  Transmission  Corp.,  cutting 
off  service  to  large  sections  of  Caracas. 

Perhaps  to  North  Americans  some  of  these 
occurrences  may  seem  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. Pre^lge  of  the  United  States  In  Latin 
America,  however,  does  happen  to  be  very 
Important,  as  Is  p>olnted  out  In  John  Cham- 
berlain's column  on  this  page  today.  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  Insist  on,  a  more  positive  degree 
of  protection  by  our  Government  In  these 
areas. 

Castro's   Bravado   Captivates    Many    Latins 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

When  I  was  in  Puerto  Rico  some  years 
ago  a  member  of  the  Serralles  rum-dlstlUlng 
clan  tried  to  explain  to  me  the  Latin  con- 
cept of  "dlgnldad."  To  translate  It  as 
simple  "dignity"  was  not  quite  right;  ap- 
parently the  concept  also  Included  some- 
thing about  honor  and  Inviolability.  It 
was  a  two-way  proposition:  dlgnldad  meant 
that  one  should  be  respected,  but  also  that 
one  must  have  reason  to  demand  respyect. 
The  Serralles  clan,  at  the  time,  was  Insist- 
ent that  It  be  regarded  as  first-class  Span- 
lards,  not  as  third-class  Americans;  dlgnl- 
dad was  very  much  on  Its  mind. 

Thinking  about  the  business  of  temporiz- 
ing with  Castro  In  Cuba,  I  have  more  than 
once  recalled  that  conversation  about  dlg- 
nldad In  the  hot  Caribbean  coastal  town  of 
Ponce.  The  trouble  with  the  United  States 
In  relation  to  the  Castro  question  is  that  it 
has  had  no  dlgnldad.  In  putting  up  with 
Fidel  Castro's  diatribes  and  insults,  we  do 
not  respect  ourselves.  And  It  follows,  as  the 
night  follows  the  day,  that  no  dlgnldad- 
lovlng  Latin  American  from  the  Rio  Grande 
all  the  way  south  to  Patagonia  can  respect 
us. 

Confirmation  of  this  suspicion  comes  from 
Mexico.  In  a  new  Mexican -Amierlcan  bulletin 
put  out  by  Hugo  Salinas  Price  at  Apartado 
Postal  No.  15049  Mexico  15,  DJ.,  which  is 
hereby  recommended  to  the  so-called  Fourth 
Floor  of  the  U.S.  State  Department.  Full  of 
dlgnldad  himself,  Hugo  Salinas  Price  minces 
no  words  on  the  subject  of  Castro.  "In  the 
eyes  of  our  people,"  he  says,  "the  fact  that 
Castro  Is  strong,  and  that  he  acts  decisively 
and  fearlessly,  and  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
is  impotent,  is  an  overwhelming  argtunent 
In  favor  of  Castro.  Outwardly,  some  of  our 
people  may  not  be  sympathetic  to  Castro 
and  communism.  But  Inwardly,  they  ad- 
mire his  valor,  his  decision,  his  will  to  attain 
a  given  goal,  even  over  dead  bodies." 

This  is  laying  It  on  the  line.  Stressing  the 
"honor"  component  of  dlgnldad,  Hugo 
Salinas  Price  points  out  that  honor,  In  Mex- 
ican eyes,  Is  bound  up  with  "machismo." 
which  is  to  be  translated  as  "male-Ism." 
The  male  Latin  American  cares  very  little 
for  speeches  on  human  rights,  for.  "in  the 
Latin  mentality,  a  man  has  a  perfect  right 
to  kill  with  his  hands,  with  a  knife,  or  with 
a  gun.  anyone  who  dares  to  humiliate  him." 

Well.  Castro  and  his  sarcastic  speechmak- 
Ing  Minister  of  Economics,  the  Argentinean 
"Che"  Guevara,  have  seized  every  possible 
occasion  to  hiimlUate  the  United  States. 
And  so  the  Mexicans  feel  only  "hate  and  con- 
tempt" for  a  nation  that  allows  Itself  to  be 
so  humiliated.  "Mexicans,"  so  Hugo  Salinas 
Price  continues,  "do  not  care  to  be  allied 
with  a  power  that  has  been  humiliated,  and 
that  tries  to  buy  respect  •  •  •.  The  Mexi- 
can Is  fiercely  proud.  In  the  midst  of  poverty. 
The  Alliance  for  Progress  completely  Ig- 
ncM-es  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  Is  clearly 
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aware  of  D^.  humiliation  and  degradation 
by  Caatro-communUm.  and  Is  ttlU  waiting 
for  "Tlo  Sam"  to  roll  up  hla  sleeves.  The 
Mexican  does  not  care  a  flg  for  propaganda 
about  'radical  social  reforms'  because  be  has 
been  bearing  all  this  for  60  years,  and  It  goes 
In  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  What  would 
powerfully  Impress  him  would  be  to  see  the 
United  States  pin  Castro's  ears  back  and 
eject  communism  from  Cuba." 

"Honor,"  so  Hugo  Salinas  Price  concludes, 
la  a  word  that  Is  respected  far  more  than 
p>eace  or  tolerance  In  Mexico.  "Each  year," 
he  says,  "many  people  kill  and  are  killed  for 
lU  sake.  That  Is  the  issue  In  the  minds  of 
Mexicans;  an  old-fashioned,  unsophisticated 
Issue  which  has  not  been  grasped  in  Wash- 
ington." 

To  be  perfectly  fair,  some  people  do  grasp 
the  Ifsue  in  Washington.  Republican  Sen- 
ator GOBOON  AlxoTT.  of  Colorado,  would  re- 
store Uncle — or  "Tlo  ' — Sam's  "dlgnldad"  by 
creating  a  Cuban  government-ln-exile  and 
letting  it  set  up  its  provisional  capital  on 
the  TJ3.  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo.  This 
would  be  throwing  something  right  in  Fidel 
Castro's  face.  The  Mexican  Government, 
along  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  might 
offlcially  object  to  the  infringement  of  the 
concept  of  self-determination  implied  in 
backing  a  Cuban  government-ln-exile  with 
the  guns  of  a  foreign  naval  base.  But.  as 
Hugo  Salinas  Price  InsisU.  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can respects  dlgnldad  more  than  he  does 
nnicking  over  nice  shades  of  legality. 

So  get  going.  "Tio  "  Sam.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  lose  but  your  loss  of  face. 


Gettuf  Throofh  Cattoms 
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HOff.  JOHN  LESINSKI 
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Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ed- 
itor of  Changing  Times,  the  Kiplinger 
magazine,  has  written  an  excellent  col- 
umn which  Is  designed  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  to  acquaint  a  UJS.  tourist  wlttv 
general  customs  requirements  and  has 
consented  to  its  insertion  in  the  Record. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the    article    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

RZCOKD. 

GrmNc  Thbouch  Customs — A  Quick  Guide 
roa  Fouu  Rxtubnino  From  Abboao 
For  those  lucky  people  who  plan  to  travel 
abroad  this  summer,  here's  some  advice  that 
may  save  time,  money,  and  a  poesible  tangle 
with  the  law. 

There's  a  customs  Inspector  waiting  for 
you  at  the  dock,  airport,  or  border  point 
where  you  return  to  this  country.  His  Job 
is  to  see  that  you  comply  with  a  set  of 
rather  complicated  regulations.  The  best 
way  to  prepare  for  that  rendezvous  is  to 
learn  those  regulations  now,  before  you 
leave.  Listed  below  are  the  key  points  you 
should  know  about. 

Declarations:  When  you  reenter  the  United 
States,  you  must  disclose  to  the  customs 
authorities  all  the  purchases  you  made 
abroad,  including  any  clothing,  watches,  or 
Jewelry  you  may  be  wearing  at  the  time, 
goods  being  carried  in  your  luggage  and 
articles  that  you  are  having  sent  home  for 
your  own  use.  (Packag$s  sent  to  others  do 
not  have  to  be  declared;  see  section  on 
gifts.) 

The  airline  or  ship  steward  will  usually 
distribute  forms  on  which  to  enumerate  the 
Items  and  their  costs.    If  not.  you  give  the 


details  to  the  Inspector  orally.  He  wiU  then 
check  through  part  or  all  of  your  luggage. 
There  are  two  steps  you  can  take  to  speed 
up  these  formallUea:  (1)  Keep  all  your  re- 
ceipts In  one,  quickly  accessible  place.  ThU 
will  make  It  easier  to  Oil  out  the  form  and 
to  verify  a  price  If  the  Inspector  questions 
it.  (2)  Pack  your  purchases  together  In 
one  or  two  suitcases.  That  way  he  won't 
be  forced  to  look  through  every  bit  of  your 
luggage. 

Exemptions:  Most  products  Imported  into 
the  United  States  are  subject  to  tariffs.  As 
a  tourtst,  though,  you  are  entitled  to  bring 
back  a  certain  amount  duty  free — without 
having  to  make  a  tariff  payment— If— 

You  have  been  out  of  this  United  States 
for  at  least  48  hours. 

The  merchandise  is  for  personal  rather 
than  business  use. 

You  haven't  claimed  an  exemption  on  an- 
other trip  within   the   previous  31    days. 

At  one  time,  tourists  were  allowed  $500 
duty  free.  The  amount  was  temporarily  re- 
duced to  HOC.  This  new  limit  was  sched- 
uled to  expire  July  1,  but  Congress  Is  work- 
ing on  a  bill  to  continue  it.  Check  with 
customs  officials  at  the  airport,  seaport,  or 
border  point  where  you  depart,  for  the 
amount  In  effect  at  the  time  you  leave. 

The  exemption  applies  to  every  U.S. 
resident  whether  he's  an  adult  or  a  babe  in 
arms.  Members  of  a  family  traveling  to- 
gether are  aUowed  to  pool  their  exemptions. 
A  husband,  wife,  and  two  children,  con- 
sequently, are  permitted  combined  duty-free 
imports  of  $400.  Remember,  too.  that  the 
exemption  Ls  based  on  the  wholesale  value 
of  the  items,  unless  they  were  made  to  order 
for  you.  The  Customs  Bureau  flgixres  the 
wholesale  value  at  40  percent  under  the 
store's  full  retail  price,  so  $100  of  exemptions 
really  works  out  to  about  $166  in  retail 
purchases. 

When  you  bring  In  more  than  your  ex- 
emption, you  have  to  pay  tariffs  on  the  sur- 
plus, again  on  the  product's  wholesale  value. 
Duties  vary  from  product  to  product.  The 
Inspector  will  tell  you  which  articles  carry 
the  highest  rates.  You  can  then  claim  as 
many  of  thoae  as  poeaible  under  the  exemp- 
tion and  pay  the  tariffs  on  the  rest. 

Virgin  Islands:  If  youre  returning  from 
the  Virgin  Islands  (those  that  are  a  territory 
of  the  United  States,  not  the  Islands  ad- 
ministered by  Britain ) .  you  get  a  $200  ex- 
emption. But  only  half  of  the  $200  can 
consist  of  goods  bought  outside  the  islands. 
The  rule  that  you  must  be  out  of  the 
United  States  for  48  hours  to  qualify  for  an 
exemption  does  not  apply  to  goods  bought 
in  the  islands. 

Mexico  and  Canada:  The  48-hour  limit 
also  does  not  apply  to  Mexico.  It  does,  how- 
ever, to  Canada,  and  this  can  raise  problems 
for  travelers  who  swing  back  and  forth  over 
the  border  on  a  car  trip.  You  can  always 
bring  back  $10  per  person  duty  free,  no 
matter  how  short  a  time  you've  been  out  of 
the  country.  If  you're  over  that  amount 
and  haven't  fulfilled  the  48-hour  require- 
ment, consult  the  border  customs  officer. 
You  may  be  permitted  to  leave  your  piu-- 
chases  at  the  customs  office  the  first  time 
you  reenter  the  United  States  and  then  pick 
them  up  on  the  next  leg  of  your  trip,  after 
having  spent  the  necessary  48  hours  In 
Canada. 

Liquor  and  cigars:  Each  $100  exemption 
can't  Include  more  than  100  cigars  and  1 
gallon  of  alcoholic  beverages.  But,  again, 
families  can  combine  exemptions.  Thxis,  a 
famUy  of.  say.  4  can  bring  In  400  cigars 
and  4  gallons  of  liquor. 

Try  to  carry  any  alcoholic  beverages  yoji 
buy — wine,  brandy,  or  whatever — along  with 
you.  US.  law  prohibits  shipments  by 
mail,  and  if  you  sent  the  botUes  by  freight, 
you  could  r\m  afoul  of  State  laws.  The 
Customs  Bureau  will  not  release  shipments 
that  may  violate  the  law  of  the  State  to 
which  the  shipment  Ls  to  be  made.    When 


you  take  It  wHh  you.  there  Is  lees  Ukelihood 
of  kMcocnlng  enmeshed  in  these  complica- 
tions. 

To-follow:  Tonrlsta  have  been  allowed  to 
use  their  exemptions  for  "to-follow"  ship- 
ments— articles  they  arranged  to  have  sent 
home.  The  Treasury  Department  has  asked 
Congress  to  revoke  this  right  and  limit  the 
exemption  to  merchandise  travelers  have 
with  them.  When  you  check  on  the  size  of 
the  current  exemption,  also  find  out  how 
things  stand  with  this  clause  of  the  law. 

Gifts:  Personal  gifts  carried  as  part  of 
your  baggage  are  treated  the  same  way  as 
other  merchandise  bought  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try. However,  while  abroad  you  can  send  as 
many  gifts  as  you  like  to  people  at  home 
without  any  tariff  payment  provided  you 
must  meet  these  conditions: 

Each  package  does  not  contain  goods  val- 
ued at  more  than  $10. 

No  liquor,  tobacco  products,  or  perfumes 
priced  at  more  than  $1  are  Included. 

The  same  person  does  not  receive  more 
than  one  gift  from  you  In  1  day. 

Make  sure  to  write  "Gift  Enclosed"  and  the 
price  of  the  article  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.  Otherwise,  the  recipient  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  tariff  on  the  present.  These 
gifts  do  not  have  to  be  declared  to  the  cus- 
toms Inspector  when  you  arrive. 

Cars:  There  is  a  6"4  percent  tariff  on  cars 
bought  abroad.  If  the  car  was  used  abroad, 
customs  will  deduct  for  depreciation  and 
the  6!4  percent  will  be  calculated  on  the  net 
value.  You  can  reduce  the  tariff  cost  by  ap- 
plying all  or  part  of  your  exemption  and 
thoee  of  any  members  of  your  family  travel- 
ing with  you.  A  family  of  four,  for  exam- 
ple, could  lower  a  $1,600  car  to  $1,100  and 
thereby  reduce  the  duty  from  $97.50  to 
$71.50. 

Should  Congress  eliminate  the  to-follow 
privilege,  you  would  not  be  permitted  to  take 
the  exemption  that  way  unless  you  returned 
on  the  same  boat  carrying  the  car.  In  any 
case,  before  you  exhaust  your  exemption  on 
a  car,  ask  the  inspector  for  the  tariff  rates 
on  the  other  goods  you  are  bringing  home. 
The  6 Vi -percent  car  duty  Is  relatively  low. 
It  might  be  best  to  conserve  the  exemption 
for  higher  tariff  items. 

Trademarked  products:  Companies  that 
make  brand-name  products  can  request  the 
Customs  Bureau  to  stop  or  limit  imports  of 
these  items  by  tourists.  In  many  Instances, 
travelers  are  allowed  to  Import  a  small 
amoxmt  If  the  articles  are  carried  in  their 
luggage  and  not  sent  home  by  mall.  A  num- 
ber of  perfumes,  toilet  preparations,  cameras, 
binoculars  and  musical  Instruments  are  sub- 
ject to  these  restrictions.  If  you  plan  to 
buy  any  merchandise  of  this  kind,  obtain  a 
copy  of  "Tourists  Ttademark  Information." 
a  Customs  Bureau  booklet  that  lUts  the 
trademarks  and  the  Import  rules. 

Suppose,  now,  that  you.  already  own  a 
foreign-made  camera  and  want  to  use  It  on 
your  trip  It  may  be  a  model  subject  to  a 
trademark  restriction  when  you  return.  The 
answer  is  to  take  along  a  receipt,  repair  slip 
or  anything  else  that  can  serve  as  evidence 
that  you  owned  the  camera  before  you  left. 
Alternatively,  you  can  register  the  camera 
with  customs  when  you  leave  by  filling  in  a 
simple,  one-page  form. 

The  trademark  controls  can  be  bypassed 
completely  by  obliterating  or  removing  the 
brand  name  from  the  product  before  you 
declare  it.  With  a  botUe  of  perfume,  for 
example,  you  can  tear  off  the  label.  If  the 
trademark  is  molded  into  the  glass,  though, 
you  might  be  required  to  transfer  the  con- 
tents to  another  container. 

Banned  goods :  Let's  assume  a  store  offers 
you  an  unmounted  Jade  stone  at  an  irre- 
sistibly low  price.  Don't  buy  it  unless  you 
first  take  the  legal  steps  necessary  to  get  it 
through  customs.  Jade  Is  one  of  many  Items 
that  cannot  be  imported  without  a  special 
license  or  a  certification  that  they  were  not 
originally  produced  In  Communist  China  or 
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North  Korea.  The  ban  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent Americans  from  purchasing  any  goods 
from  those  two  countries. 

Tourists  are  most  likely  to  encounter  this 
problem  in  Hong  Kong,  the  bargain  center  of 
the  Far  East.  Fortunately,  the  Hong  Kong 
and  US.  Governments  have  established  a  sys- 
tem to  help  travelers  through  the  intricate 
regulations.  On  arrival,  you  will  probably 
be  given  a  booklet  explaning  the  rules  and 
listing  the  stores  that  Is^ue  the  proper  cer- 
tificates. The  booklet  can  also  be  obtained 
from  the  U.S.  consulate   there. 

Agricultural  products:  The  Government 
carefully  screens  tourists'  imports  In  this 
field  to  keep  out  injurious  Insects  and  animal 
diseases.  The  rules  for  hams,  bacon,  sau- 
sages, and  other  cured  or  cooked  meats  are 
BO  complex  that  you  would  be  better  off  not 
even  trying  to  bring  any  back  Into  the 
country. 

An  advance  import  permit  is.  required  for 
most  plants,  bulbs,  and  cuttings.  The  de- 
taUed  regulations  and  permit  application 
forms  are  available  from  the  Import  and 
Permit  Unit,  Plant  Quarantine  Division,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  209  River  Street 
Hoboken,  N.J. 


Ii  Praise  of  General  MacArthar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  citizens  of  my  district,  Mr. 
J.  B.  McLean  of  Mobeetie.  Tex.,  has  sent 
to  me  a  poem  of  his  own  composition 
in  praise  of  that  great  American  military 
leader,  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  also  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  stirring  and 
patriotic  expression.  I  submit  Mr. 
McLean's  poem  together  with  the  fine 
preface  he  prepared  for  it: 
Reminiscent  of  Last  Dats  in  the  Year  1941 
AND  Beginning  1942 
The  last  days  of  December  rolled  around 
that  year  in  1941.  People  were  stirring  Into 
a  panorama  of  acUvity.  Even  grandmothers 
went  to  work  in  some  form  of  employment, 
helping  in  the  essential  cause. 

Amidst  all  this  activity,  such  as:  tangled 
transportation;  seeking  scarce  items;  wheels 
of  industry  gearing  for  promotion  to  the  war 
effort:  our  atutude  changed  from  compla- 
cency, to  that  of  vigor  and  purpose. 

News  came  in  announcing  occupation  of 
territories,  by  the  enemy,  far  from  their 
homeland.  Looking  at  the  war  map  of  the 
South  Pacific,  it  revealed  they  were  bypass- 
ing the  Philippines  at  this  time.  This  was 
a  note  of  Interest  and  Inspired  me  to  write 
a  poem  in  tribute  to  a  great  patriot  of  our 
time;  a  man,  who  by  valor  and  integrity,  rep- 
resented the  United  Stetes  of  America  In 
so  vast  an  area,  as  to  include,  the  whole 
oriental  sphere  of  influence.  And.  to  those 
people,  he  is  comparable  to  a  legend. 

Now,  If  you  will,  let  us  turn  back  a  page 
of  time,  go  with  me  to  that  last  day  In  1941 
and  pause  a  minute  In  history,  with  "That 
Man  in  the  Philippines." 

THAT  MAN   IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

While  war  clouds  hover 

From  shore  to  shore; 

From  the  straits  of  Dover 

To  Singapore. 

When  the  world  at  peace 

Is  no  more  it  seems. 

Think  of  that  man  in  the  Philippines. 


When  the  map  of  the  world 

You  have  begun  to  scan. 

The  sealanes  of  the  enemy 

To  new  conquered  land, 

You  will  see  a  detour 

Around  Bataan. 

You  may  wonder,  well! 

What  does  that  mean? 

It  is  because  of  that  man  In  the  Philippines. 

The  man  in  the  ranks 

Fights  and  dies 

Verifying  the  decision 

That  Implies. 

Facing  the  foe 

And  the  shrapnel's  sting. 

Backing  that  man  in  the  Philippines. 

The  guns  at  the  forte 

When  the  bombers  come  o'er 

Belch  defiance  from  Corregldor. 

Returning  to  their  base 

With  damaged  wings. 

Expressed  due  respect 

For  that  man  in  the  Philippines. 

His  determination  to  defend 
Caused  the  enemy  to  be  wary. 
The  failure  to  be  crushed. 
An  act  of  hara-kiri. 
Leaving  the  earthly  battle 
For  a  spiritual  scene. 
The  ranking  foe 

Gave  up  his  regime,  with  a  wealth 
Of  admiration  for  that  man  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

What  the  future  holds,  all  depends,      ' 
Our  cooperation  let  us  send. 
Our  wealth  and  resources  let  us  spend; 
Of  our  time  and  talent,  there  is  no  end. 
You  men  in  the  forces,  I  can  see  you  grin. 
For  It  makes  no  difference  where  or  when. 
You  meet  the  enemy  you  are  determined  to 

win. 
And  follow  the  scheme,  of  that  man  In  the 

Philippines. 

While  battlegrounds  are  forming 

And  bullets  began  to  sing. 

The  nations  needed  a  man 

For  commander  supreme. 

So  it  was  nothing 

But  a  natural  thing. 

To  send  for  that  man  In  the  PhUipplnes. 

When  war  clouds  are  gone 

And  bombs  no  more  rain. 

You  will  see  an  honored  portrait 

In  the  hall  of  fame. 

If  now  you  don't  know. 

Do  not  bother. 

For  than  man  is  none  other  than  • 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur! 

— Bert  McLean. 


A  Bill  for  an  Independent  Tax  Commis- 
>ion  To  Interpret  Intent  of  Confre$i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  set  up 
an  Independent  tax  commission  to  act  as 
interpreter  of  the  will  of  Congress  in 
tax  matters. 

In  present  practice,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment serves  as  the  rulemaking 
body  for  interpretation  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress In  the  tax  sphere.  It  was  through 
exercise  of  this  interpretive  power  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  expense 
account  rulings  this  year  led  businea- 
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men  and  individual  taxpayers  into  the 
"be  wilderness." 

The  establishment  of  this  commission 
will  cut  out  many  steps  previously  nec- 
essary in  promulgating  interpretive  rules 
and  regulations  and  will  save  the  tax- 
payer many  steps  in  his  efforts  to  get 
a  true  interpretation  of  the  law.  A  com- 
mission will  provide  an  independent,  un- 
biased body  to  pass  on  the  law.  It  will 
prevent  any  possibility  of  one  man  act- 
ing as  the  judge  and  jury  in  tax  matters 
^The  agency  which  enforces  the  tax  law 
should  be  separate  from  the  agency 
which  Interprets  the  tax  law.  The  com- 
mission may  seek  advice  from  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Cormnittee. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  commission  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President 
No  more  than  three  would  be  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  terms  would 
be  15  years  to  Insure  independence  and 
JPf J^neflt  of  experience  in  a  complex 
field.  The  first  commissioners  would  be 
appointed  with  staggered  terms  of  from 
3  to  15  years.  The  commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  require  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  to  order  books,  records,  and 
documents  to  be  brought  before  it  at 
any  hearing. 

I  believe  that  the  public  wlU  have 
much  more  respfect  for  the  rules  and 
regulations  set  forth  by  this  body  In 
effect,  the  bill  will  restore  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  its  position  as  col- 
lector of  the  taxes,  removing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  interpreting  the  intention 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  government 
which  it  has  had  to  assume  over  the 
years. 

This  reform  is  needed  because  of  the 
many  possibilities  for  abuses  of  inter- 
pretation under  the  present  system  The 
establishment  of  a  regulatory  body  in  a 
field  of  tax  law  is  long  past  due,  and  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  must  have  such 
a  regu  atory  body  serving  much  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  other 
bodies  fill  needs  in  their  specific  fields 


Oxark  Riveri  Gain  Wider  Sapport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  LONG 

or  Missotmi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
the  Kansas  City  Times  recently  pub-' 
lished  an  editorial  pointing  out  clearly 
the  need  for  congressional  action  on  S. 
16  to  estabUsh  the  Ozaric  National 
Rivers.  This  proposal  would  place  a 
portion  of  two  free-fiowing  streams  in 
Missouri  under  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  preserve  their 
natural  beauty.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  Oeakk  Rivms  Gain  Widkb  Suppoet 

The  chancea  seem  excellent  that  the  US. 
Senate  this  summer  wUl  paas  legUlaUon  to 
create  the  Ozark  National  Rivers  project. 
The  aim  U  to  preserve  94.000  acres  along  the , 
banks  of  the  Current  and  Jack's  Fork  In 
southeast  Missouri.  Because  of  the  expected 
tleup  over  clvU  rights,  the  prospect*  are 
only  about  50-50  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  approve  the  plan  before  the 
sceslon  ends. 

However,  nothing  will  be  loet  If  the  House 
defers  action  until  1964.  Already  the  project 
has  received  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  which  would  admin- 
ister It.  Stewart  Udall.  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary, has  called  It  a  priority  measure.  The 
Secretary  has  also  said  that  he  would  push 
for  approval  of  the  equally  Important  Prairie 
National  Park  In  Kansas. 

Certainly  persons  already  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  Ozark  Rivers  need  no  con- 
vincing. The  Current  and  Jacks  Pork  flow 
through  some  of  the  most  picturesque  river 
cotmtry  that  remains  In  the  United  States. 
Essentially  It  Is  a  wilderness,  with  few  In- 
trusions by  man.  However,  this  rustic  con- 
dition will  not  long  be  preserved.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  to  strve  the  rtverbanks  from 
hodgepodge  development. 

The  Ozark  Rivers  and  the  three  national 
seashores  that  were  established  last  year 
mark  a  major  departure  for  the  park  service. 
Until  recently  Its  efforts  had  been  essentially 
aimed  in  three  directions: 

To  set  aside  the  vast,  natural  phenomena — 
ToMmlte,  the  Yellowstone.  Crater  Lake. 

To  save  smaller  areas  as  national  monu- 
ments— the  Arches.  Walnut  Canyon,  and 
Muir  Woods. 

To  preserve  landmarks  of  our  national 
history — Ptort  Laramie,  the  Custte-Lee  Man- 
sion and  the  Edison  laboratory. 

Under  the  Kennedy  administration,  there 
Is  a  new  trend.  The  national  seashores 
projects  win  save  some  of  the  world's 
loveliest  coastline  on  Cape  Cod,  Padre  Is- 
land. Tex.,  and  Point  Reyes,  Calif.  The 
Ocark  Rivers  would  extend  the  concept  to 
free-flowing  streams.  Sxirely.  these  beauti- 
ful rivers  of  the  Ozarks  belong  to  the  Na- 
tion. Those  who  have  seen  them  will  know 
that  Congress  can't  act  a  day  too  soon. 


Cabell  Coanty  Once  Scene  of  Civil  War 
Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  history  of  Cabell  County,  W.  Va.,  are 
brought  to  light  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Charlestown  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows:- 
Kanawha  Shaved  To  Form  Cabxu. 
(By  Virginia  Lee) 

The  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte.  on  the 
upper  side.  In  the  middle  of  a  field  was  the 
site  of  the  first  courthouse  In  Cabell  County. 

The  location,  in  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity of  Ouyandotte,  was  selected  by  a 
commission  created   by  an  act  authorizing 


the  forming  of  a  new  county  from  part  of 
Kanawha.  Named  for  William  H.  Cabell, 
Governor  of  Virginia  from  1805  to  1809.  the 
county  government  was  set  up  In  1809. 

Guyandotte.  which  was  Incorporated  as  a 
town  In  the  next  year,  remained  the  county 
seat  until  1814  when  the  courthouse  was 
moved  to  Barboiu^vUle  In  1863  the  county 
court  certified  that  It  was  impossible  to  hold 
court  In  Barboursvllle  because  of  "maraud- 
ing Incursions  of  rebels"  and  the  courthouse 
was  brought  back  to  Guyandotte.  After  the 
war  It  was  returned  to  Barboursvllle  where 
it  remained  until  1887  when  It  found  a  per- 
manent home  In  Huntington. 

The  history  and  the  economy  of  Cabell 
are  In  two  distinct  phases  separated  by  the 
ClvU  War  and  the  years  Immediately  after. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  white  settlers. 
probably  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  to  the 
1870's  It  was  predominantly  agricultural; 
since  then  It  has  been  largely  Industrial  and 
In  recent  years  has  become  more  and  more 
urban. 

In  the  early  years  rich  bottom  lands  along 
the  rivers,  access  to  the  Ohio  River,  a  main 
artery  of  commerce,  and  later  a  Junction  at 
Guyandotte  of  the  river  traffic  and  a  dally 
stage  coach  from  Washington  ahd  Richmond 
created  a  prosperous  economy.  While  plan- 
tations probably  did  not  compare  In  size 
with  those  of  eastern  Virginia,  there  were 
many  productive  farms  on  which  were  built 
large  and  substantial  homes,  some  of  which 
still  remain. 

Few  records  exist  to  show  the  number  of 
slaves  In  the  county  but  apparently  the 
niunber  was  not  large.  A  number  of  land- 
owners were  apparently  troubled  by  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  as  there  Is  a  number  of 
court  records  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
emancipated  Negroes. 

As  a  border  county.  Cabell  suffered  from 
Internal  strife  during  the  ClvU  War  and 
after.  Many  leading  citizens  and  property 
owners  were  pro-Southern,  If  not  secession- 
ist: some  left  the  county  to  Join  Confederate 
forces.  However,  the  county  voted  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession.  The  actual  political  opinion  Is 
dlfDcult  to  assess  because  of  the  absence  of 
records  and  the  fact  that  Federal  forces  were, 
from  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  In  control 
of  the  county  government. 

There  weie  numeroiu  skirmishes  between 
occupying  Union  forces  and  groups  of  south- 
ern soldiers  who  carried  on  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare. On  November  11.  1861.  after  a  raid  by 
Border  Rangers,  a  large  part  of  Ouyandotte 
wai  burned. 

The  bitterness  continued  after  the  war. 
somewhat  lessened  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  Flick  amendment 
which  restored  voting  rights  to  those  who 
had  participated  In  the  rebellion. 

Former  differences  were  almost  complete- 
ly forgotten  In  the  midst  of  dramatic  chf.nges 
which  began  soon.  In  the  late  1860's  Col- 
Us  P.  Huntington  began  to  option  lands  east 
of  the  Guyandotte  River  for  a  site  for  an 
eastern  terminus  for  the  Cheaspeake  and 
Ohio  Railway.  The  coming  of  the  railway 
with  Its  repair  shops  brought  In  thousands 
of  new  residents  who.  In  turn,  brought  more 
business  and  industry. 

Huntington  was  Incorporated  In  1871  and 
soon  became  the  center  of  population,  busi- 
ness, and  government.  The  city  grew  rap- 
idly and  for  many  years  before  the  1960  cen- 
sus It  was  the  largest  city  In  West  Virginia. 
In  the  midst  of  an  Industrial  and  urban 
community  there  remains  at  least  one  In- 
stitution from  ,the  earlier  era.  Residents, 
headed  by  John  Laldley,  founded  Marshall 
Academy  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
In  1937,  as  Marshall  College,  the  Institution 
celebrated  Its  own  centennial.  Today,  as 
Marshall  University.  It  Is  continuing  to  serve 
the  region  and  Is  looking  forward  to  greater 
expansion  as  West  Virginia  moves  Into  its 
second  century. 
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OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COtX>RADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  have  received  letters  in  the  last 
several  weeks  referring  to  the  recently 
issued  rights-of-way  regulations  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture dealing  with  electric  transmission 
lines  crossing  Federal  lands.  Therefore, 
for  the  information  of  all  Members,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  a  recent 
speech  by  Hon.  Kenneth  Holum.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  ex- 
plains these  regulations  and  answers 
many  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised. 

The  address  follows : 
Address  bt  Kenneth  Holum.  Assistant  Sec- 

RrrART     OF    THE    INTERIOR     FOB     WaTEB     AND 

Power,   at  the  Annual   Mettino   or   the 

MoUNTAIN-PACinC    STATES    CONFERENCE    Or 

Pubuc   Service   Commissions,   Santa    Fe  , 

N.  Mez.  June  as,  19«3 

It  is  a  real  pleasiire  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  matters  of  mutual  concern  regarding 
electric  power.  It  Isn't  necessary,  I  know,  to 
remind  this  audience  of  the  basic  role  that 
electric  power  plays  In  supporting  our  overall 
economy  and  providing  the  conv'enlences  of 
modern-day  living.  And  as  time  goes  on.  Its 
Importance  grows.  We  cannot  Ignore  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  a  growing,  efficient, 
and  reliabj^e  power  system  to  sustain  future 
economic  expansion. 

It  win  require  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
entire  industry  to  do  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough Job.  I  am  referring  not  only  to  the 
power  companies,  cooperatives,  municipal 
and  State  utilities,  but  also  to  manufac- 
turers of  production  equipment,  transmis- 
sion facilities,  fuels,  electric  appliances,  and 
many  other  subsidiary  Industries,  not  to 
mention  such  groups  as  pubUc  utility  com- 
missions and  governmental  agencies. 

Like  so  many  other  typically  American  In- 
stitutions, the  power  Industry  Is  character- 
ized by  the  word  "diversity."  As  a  nation  we 
have  diverse  political,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious organizations.  We  are  a  people  of 
varying  national  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
Our  business  communities  thrive  upon  the 
difference  between  competing  manufactured 
products.  The  fabric  of  American  life  is 
strengthened  by  the  threads  of  diversity,  and 
competition. 

Each  segment  of  the  industry  has  a  spe- 
cific function  to  perform.  Each  Government 
agency  related  to  the  power  Industry  has  re- 
sponsibilities it  must  discharge.  Sometimes 
the  decisions  that  we  make  are  distorted, 
misinterpreted,  and  misunderstood. 

For  this  reason  I  believed  it  Important  that 
'I  accept  your  invitation  to  discuss  with  you 
today  an  Important  matter  of  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern.  I  am  referring  to  th'e  re- 
cently Issued  rights-of-way  regulations  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture dealing  with  electric  transmission 
lines  crossing  Government  lands. 

Before  discussing  the  regulations  In  detail, 
and  the  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at 
them,  I  would  like  to  outline  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the 
power  field  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
two  Federal  Departments  in  connection  with 
public  lands. 
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The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  marketing  power 
from  all  multipurpose  dams  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government  other  than  those 
built  by  TVA.  Power  dams  for  which  the 
Department  has  marketing  responsibility  are 
constructed  either  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation or  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Federally 
produced  power  Is  marketed  by  four  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  and  the  Southeast- 
ern Power  Administration.  The  basic  policies 
under  which  ttiese  agencies  market  power 
have  been  established  by  various  acts  of 
the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  Is  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  It  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  elec- 
tric power,  surplus  to  the  needs  of  a  project. 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  the  most 
widespread  use  thereof  at  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable rates  to  consumers,  consistent  with 
sound  business  principles  and  giving  prefer- 
ence to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives. 

In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities,  the 
Department  has  constructed  transmission 
lines  of  its  own  or  alternatively  has  utilized 
the  transmission  facilities  of  others.  In 
every  area  where  Federal  pKJwer  is  sold,  the 
Department  relies  upon  wheeling  arrange- 
ments with  power  companies.  REA-flnanced 
cooperatives,  and  other  agencies  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  delivery  of  power  to  preference 
customers.  In  the  area  of  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration,  all  the  power  Is  de- 
livered and  sold  In  this  manner.  In  no  area 
has  It  been  found  practical,  economical,  or 
desirable  for  the  Government  to  deliver 
power  to  preference  customers  solely  by 
means  of  Federal  transmission  lines. 

For  this  reason,  an  Important  part  of  the 
Federal  power  marketing  program  has  been 
the  need  to  have  adequate  and  equitable 
wheeling  arrangements  with  others.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  over  and  over  again, 
however,  that  such  arrangements  are  seldom 
forthcoming  unless  there  Is  the  possibility  of 
construction  of  transmission  lines  by  the 
Government  or  some  other  inducement. 

Population  growth,  the  mobility  of  the 
people,  and  the  very  rapid  Increase  in  the 
mileage  of  electric  transmission  lines  present 
us  with  an  Immediate  problem  that  will 
grow  with  time. 

As  the  custodian  of  millions  of  acres  of 
publicly  owned  lands,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibility  to  conserve  these 
resources  to  the  best  of  Its  ability.  If  tomor- 
row's generations  are  properly  to  benefit  from 
these  resources,  we  must  establish  today  the 
basic  principle  that  two  transmission  lines 
should  not  cross  Government  lands  and  for- 
ests If  one  can  do  the  same  Job.  Otir 
responsibilities  are  such  that  this  factor 
must  be  given  consideration  now  If  we  are 
to  avoid  a  chaotic  situation  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Contrary  to  much  that  you  read  and  hear, 
the  recently  Issued  regulations  are  not  com-  ' 
pletely  new.  similar  regulations  were  In 
effect  during  the  period  194P  to  1954.  How- 
ever, they  covered  lands  only  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment  of  the  Interior  Department.     But  the 

objectives    then    were    the    same    as    now 

namely,  to  manage  better  the  Government 
lands  and  to  encourage  appropriate  electric 
power  wheeling  arrangements. 

In  1954,  the  wheeling  regulations  were  re- 
scinded at  the  request  of  certain  power  com- 
panies. Congressional  hearings  In  1956  show 
clearly  that  the  rescission  was  a  matter  of 
administrative  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
Department  of  the  Interior  crfficials,  and 
not  the  result  of  any  question  of  legality 
or  constitutionality  or  of  a  showing  that  util- 
ity systems  had  suffered  because  of  the 
regulations. 

It  Is  clearly  evident  from  these  public 
hearings  that  power  companies  believed  they 
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should  be  granted  rights-of-way  across  Gov- 
ernment lands  without  any  consideration  of 
Federal  power  needs  or  requirements  what- 
soever. 

Now,  what  do  the  newly  issued  regulations 
cover? 

1 .  The  regrulations  are  applicable  to  rights- 
of-way  for  the  construction  of  transmission 
lines  of  33  kllovolt  or  above  crossing  Forest 
Service  lands  and  lands  under  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

2.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  may 
withhold  granting  a  right-of-way  if  the  pro- 
posed facility  is  in  conflict  with  the  power 
marketing  program  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Department  may  request  changes 
be  made  in  routing  or  design  or  capacity  of 
the  facility  in  order  to  eliminate  conflicts 
with  the  Federal  power  marketing  program. 
If  such  changes  Involve  additional  invest- 
ments or  costs  on  the  part  of  the  applicant, 
the  Department  will  enter  into  an  equitable 
compensatory  contract. 

4.  As  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  right-of- 
way  across  Federal  lands,  the  applicant  wlU 
give  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  reser- 
vation for  the  use  of  surplus  capacity  in  the 
facility. 

6.  Reservation  of  capacity  may  or  may  not 
be  used  by  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment decides  to  use  the  reservation,  it  will 
request  the  holder  to  certify  the  quantity  of 
surplus  capacity  that  Is  then  available.  If 
this  quantity  is  insufficient  for  the  Depart- 
ment's purposes,  it  may  request  backup  In- 
formation and  make  Its  own  determina- 
tion of  the  surplus  quantity.  If  the  parties 
disagree  as  to  the  amount,  It  will  be  referred 
to  arbitration  for  settlement. 

6.  The  holder  may  recapture  surplus  ca- 
pacity made  available  to  the  Government 
by  giving  the  Government  36  months'  notice. 

7.  The  Government  may,  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense. Increase  the  capacity  available  to  It 
by  making  additional  Interconnections  or  In- 
stalling other  facilities.  If  it  does  so,  the 
capacity  thus  made  available  is  not  subject 
to  withdrawal  by  the  holder. 

8.  When  the  Department  uses  stirplus  ca- 
pacity in  a  transmission  facility  built  over 
Government  lands  and  designed  and  buUt  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  owner.  It  will  pay 
an  equitable  share  of  the  total  monthly 
cost  In  proportion  to  the  kUowatts  transmit- 
ted by  the  Department  over  the  facility,  as 
compared  with  the  total  kUowatts  trans- 
mitted. The  Department  pays  only  during 
those  months  when  It  uses  the  facility. 

9.  The  provisions  of  the  regulation  may  be 
superseded  by  contractual  arrangements  be- 
tween the  parties. 

Prior  to  putting  the  new  regulations  Into 
effect,  comments  were  solicited  by  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register.  The  original 
30  days  allowed  for  comments  was  extended 
so  that  all  segments  of  the  Industry  had  a 
full  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the 
story.  Voluminous  letters  and  briefs  were 
submitted  to  us  and  received  our  thorough 
.consideration.  In  addition,  a  meeting  was 
held  with  representatives  of  the  power  com- 
panies and  another  meeting  was  held  with 
representatives  of  public  utilities  and  con- 
sumer organizations.  The  meeting  with  the 
power  company  representatives  made  It  clear 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  only  with  the 
complete  rescission  of  the  new  regulations. 
No  suggestions  were  made  for  modifications 
in  the  proposed  orders. 

Judging  by  the  tone  and  context  of  articles 
and  statements  opposing  factions  have  made 
to  the  new  regulations  in  the  past  tvro 
months,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  bulk 
of  the  opposition  U  based  upon  misunder- 
standings of  what  the  regulations  provide, 
and  a  misconception  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  will  be  carried  out.  For  example,  the 
charge  has  been  made  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  be  usurping  the  ac- 
tivities of  State  regulatory  agencies.  I  must 
state  categorically  that  in  our  Judgment  no 
such  usurpation  will  take  place.    Further- 


more, If  these  regulations  were  rescinded 
tomorrow  it  would  still  not  relieve  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  the  responsibility 
of  evaluating  applications  for  transmission 
line  rights-of-way  over  public  lands  on  the 
same  basis  as  set  forth  In  the  regulations. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  Implying  that  the 
regulations  will  not  affect  the  work  of  State 
regulatory  agencies.  Another  factor  will  be 
Introduced  in  an  already  complicated  situa- 
tion. But  let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  the 
distinction  between  the  introduction  of  com- 
plications and  the  usurpation  of  authority. 
Although  analogies  are  never  perfect,  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  operation  of  the  regulations 
and  their  relations  to  State  commissions,  the 
analogy  of  a  revised  National  Electric  Safety 
Code  is  appropriate.  Such  action  has  an 
Impact  on  the  activities  of  State  commis- 
sions, but  could  not  be  construed  as  usurpa- 
tion. 

In  applying  the  regulations,  we  do  not 
intend  to  Judge  the  designs  and  capacities 
of  proposed  transmission  lines  as  they  relate 
to  the  applicant's  purposes — except  as  they 
affect  our  management  ot  public  lands  and 
the  wheeling  of  Federal  power.  It  Is  not 
our  purpose  to  use  the  right  to  withhold 
approval  of  an  application  because  of  conflict 
with  the  Federal  power  marketing  program 
as  a  device  to  become  Involved  In  matters 
extraneous  to  these  purposes.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  procediires  being  set  up  to  carry 
out  the  new  regulations  will  provide  for  no 
review  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  transmission  lines  crossing  public  lands 
in  those  States  where  the  Department  has  no 
marketing  jM-ogram  at  this  time.  We  will, 
however,  except  to  reserve  wheeling  rights 
in  the  event  that  the  Depcu^ment  may  have 
occasion  to  use  the  facility  during  the  50-year 
life  of  the  easement. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  provision 
that  permits  the  Department  to  withhold 
approval  because  of  potential  conflict  with 
the  Federal  power  marketing  program.  This 
is  implicit  in  the  existing  laws  and  would 
be  the  case  whether  the  regulations  specifl- 
cally  dealt  with  It  or  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  period 
between  1954  and  the  present,  when  the 
wheeling  arrangements  were  not  In  effect, 
the  previous  administration  actuaUy  with- 
held approval  erf  rights-of-way  across  Fed- 
eral lands  In  Arizona  for  the  construction 
of  power  lines  by  the  Arizona  PubUc  Service 
Co.  It  did  so  because  the  Def>artment  at 
that  time  was  concerned  with  the  poesl- 
bUity  that  construction  of  a  partlcidar  line 
across  Government  lands  might  affect  the 
decision  of  the  Congress  regarding  the  tsrpe 
of  transmission  system  to  be  built  to  de- 
liver Colorado  River  storage  power. 

This  provision  was  Included  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  Department  does  not  Intend 
to  find  itself  In  the  ancnnalous  position  of 
granting  right-of-way  across  Government 
lands  to  utility  systems  that  may  be  bent 
on  thwarting  the  will  of,  or  forcing  the  hand 
of  Congress. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  mysterious  about  the 
"power  marketing  program  of  the  United 
States."  It  encompasses  the  Department's 
responsibilities  in  marketing  electric  power 
from  Federal  mijatlpurpose  hydroelectric  de- 
velopments. The  p>ollcle8  are  based  upon 
appropriate  Federal  laws  and  a  half  a  cen- 
tury of  power  marketing  activities. 

Another  charge  is  that  the  Department 
will  be  expropriating  capacity  In  transmis- 
sion lines  belonging  to  others.  With  In- 
creasing Interconnection  of  utility  systems, 
arrangements  whereby  one  utility  makes  use 
of  another's  surplus  capacity  Is  a  common 
procedure  today.     With  the  need  for  detaUed 

studies  looking  to  the  immediate   future 

6,  10,  and  even  20  years  ahead — utility  sys- 
tems can,  without  tmdue  difficulty,  deter- 
mine their  needs  for  particular  facilities  3 
years  in  the  futvire.  So  that  any  utUity 
system  giving  this  notice  would  be  In  a  po- 
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•ttlon  to  recapture  whatever  surplus  capacity 
was  being  used  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  In  determining 
the  amount  of  surplus  capacity  that  may 
•xUt  In  a  given  line  over  a  3-year  period.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  take  Into  consideration 
the  needed  reserves  of  the  applicant  during 
this  period.  It  Is  our  view  that  the  full 
capacity  of  transmission  lines  built  by 
others  will  be  available  to  the  owner  Irre- 
spective of  temporary  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment, therefore  there  should  be  no  additional 
costs  to  the  applicant  as  a  result  of  these 
regulations.  On  the  contrary,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Joint  use  of  facilities,  costs  should 
be  reduced. 

The  36-month  notice  period  Is  to  give  the 
Department  an  opportunity  to  provide  al- 
ternate means  of  delivery  In  the  event  that 
the  necessary  surplus  capacity  Is  being  re- 
captiired  by  the  owner.  The  regulations 
also  provide  that  the  Department  may 
heavy  up  the  facility  so  that  It  may  continue 
to  make  deliveries  to  Government  customers. 
Borne  concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
DepsLTtment  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, usurp  or  expropriate  the  low-coet 
surplus  capacity  built  In  by  the  applicant. 
You  may  recall  the  regulations  provide  that 
they  may  be  superseded  by  contractual  ar- 
rangements. In  the  kind  of  situation  I  am 
referring  to  here.  I  am  certain  the  Depcul- 
ment  would  prefer  to  work  out  an  equi- 
table arrangement  dealing  with  the  specific 
circumstances,  taking  Into  account  the  fact 
that  the  applicant  has  built  In  such  low-coet 
surplus  capacity. 

We  recognize  the  advantage  of  separate 
contracts  In  Individual  cases  and  It  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  Department  to  negotiate 
such  contracts  wherever  the  applicant  Is  will- 
ing to  do  so.  In  the  event,  however,  that 
agreeable  contracts  cannot  be  worked  out. 
we  shall  have  to  rely  on  the  regulations  to 
carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

Finally,  the  claim  has  been  made  that 
the  regulations  place  the  Department  In  an 
xinfalr  competitive  position  In  relation  to 
the  applicant,  since  It  permits  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  the  applicant's  facilities  to  serve 
his  customers.  In  actuality,  the  regulations 
protect  the  holder  to  the  extent  of  not  re- 
quiring him  to  permit  Government  use  of 
the  facility  to  serve  customers,  other  than 
preference  customers,  already  being  served 
by  the  utility.  The  requirement  that  the 
Department  be  permitted  to  serve  prefer- 
ence customers — if  they  so  choose — stems,  of 
course,  from  its  responsibilities  under  the 
preference  provisions  of  the  various  power 
marketing  acts  of  Congress.  The  major  pur- 
pose of  wheeling  arrangements  that  the  De- 
jjartment's  power  marketing  agencies  have 
with  other  utility  systems  is  the  delivery  of 
Federal  power  to  preference  customers.  Al- 
though the  regulations  do  not  provide  pro- 
tection to  the  holder  regarding  new  loads 
of  a  nonpreference  nature,  experience  indi- 
cates clearly  that  preference  customers  soon 
require  all  the  available  power  the  Govern- 
ment has  for  sale  and  that  the  Government 
is  not  in  a  position  to  serve  other  customers 
for  any  extended  period. 

Because  we  have  dealt  mainly  with  ob- 
jections raised  to  the  regulations,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  publicly  owned,  consumer -owned,  and 
other  tjrpes  of  consumer  organizations,  were 
very  much  In  favor  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
regulations.  They  agree  with  us  that  the 
regulations  will  facilitate  the  delivery  of  Fed- 
eral power  to  preference  customers  and  would 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  consumers  over  the 
country. 

The  Department  believes  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  regulations  Is  an  Important 
forward  step  in  resource  conservation.  It  is 
important  that  America  make  the  fullest  pos- 
sible use  of  its  resources.  The  new  regula- 
tions are  consistent  with  this  principle.  They 
are    based    upon    sound    management    con- 


cepts. We  shall  carry  out  our  day-to-day 
responsibilitias  in  handling  this  matter 
equitably  and  fairly — as  we  do  all  programs — 
keeping  in  mind  the  total  Interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


Prayer  aad  Bible  Reading  in  the  Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or    MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Mr.  Edward  G.  E>ubay.  of  Van 
Buren,  Maine.  In  my  district,  wrote  me 
a  letter  expressing  his  views  on  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  pertaining  to  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools. 
In  order  to  provide  greater  readership 
of  his  thought-provoking  letter.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

Van  Burxn.  Maine.  July  S,   t9S3. 

Hon.    CXXTTOMD    O.    MclNTUE, 

House  of  Rrpreaentatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Sm:  Now  that  our  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  filled  with  advocates  who  do  the 
devil's  work  and  who  cringe  and  are  set 
a-trembllng  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  Ood.  it  seems  evident  that  the  present 
incumbents  of  this  high  oflice  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  as  far  as  the  exact  per- 
formance of  the  duties  for  which  they  were 
appointed  is  concerned. 

The  founders  of  this  country  were  men 
of  vision  who  loved  freedom  as  a  God-given 
right,  and  who  envisioned  a  glorious  Utopia, 
where,  in  the  amalgamation  of  all  peoples, 
races,  and  colors,  a  wonderful  and  strong 
country  would  exist  where  unity,  freedom, 
and  Justice  would  l>e  enjoyed  by  all.  To 
bring  this  about  they  relied,  not  on  their 
strength  alone,  but  on  the  guidance  and  pro- 
tection of  divine  providence — the  Ruler  and 
Protector  of  all  mankind. 

Under  this  new  system  our  country  has 
prospered,  and  has  welcomed  to  our  shores 
millions  and  millions  of  peoples  from  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  here  they  have  found 
freedom,  peace,  prosperity,  and  equality 
which  they  were  denied  In  their  native  lands. 

The  founders  of  our  country  were  men  of 
wisdom,  who  knew  and  understood  human 
frailty,  so  they  provided  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  all  under  one  of  the  greatest 
dociunents  ever  devised  by  man — the  Con- 
stitution, its  preamble,  and  Its  amend- 
ments— and  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  safeguard  the  freedom 
of  all  citizens  of  this  glorious  country.  It 
is  indeed  sad  to  see  that,  of  late  yeaYs,  ap- 
pointment to  this  high  office  has  become 
rather  a  political  plum  than  a  badge  of 
merit,  and  that  present  incumbents  fear  God 
so  much  that  they  would  deny  to  our  chil- 
dren the  privilege  to  know,  love,  and  pray 
the  Giver  of  knowledge,  strength,  and  Jus- 
tice to  guide  them  ever  to  give  the  best 
that  they  have  of  strength,  energy,  and  de- 
votion to  their   wonderful   country. 

In  the  life  of  all  humans  there  come 
times  when  prayers  to  the  Designer  Infinite 
is  our  greatest  source  of  strength,  so  why 
deny  to  a  great  segment  of  our  people  knowl- 
edge of  the  source  of  power  and  courage 
when  human  ability  fails? 

When    those    appointed    to    protect    our 


rights  use  their  high  oflice  to  deny  that 
which  they  have  sworn  to  cherish  and  de- 
fend, It  Is  time  to  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
as  it  is  not  so  much  the  atom  bomb  which 
coxild  destroy  our  noble  country,  as  dis- 
regard of  a  proper  moral  code,  and  disre- 
gard of  divine  providence. 

Our  Supreme  Court  would  deny  to  our 
schools  the  use  of  prayers  and  the  teaching 
of  religion  even  though  our  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  of  worship.  In  order  to 
worsliip  one  must  know  Ood  and  how  to 
serve  Him.  Our  Founding  Fathers  knew 
God,  loved  Him,  and  served  Him  and  were 
guided  by  His  teachings.  What  glorious 
heritage  they  have  left  their  descendants. 
Are  we  to  let  this  heritage  be  destroyed  by 
keeping  from  our  children  knowledge  of  the 
one  who  can  lead  them  to  greater  achieve- 
ments and  honor  and  to  eternal  happiness 
in  partulise? 

Do  support  any  and  all  bills  which  may 
tend  to  stop  this  alx>minable  bigotry  and  In- 
Jxistice  to  some  of  the  most  devoted  and 
respectable  citizens  of  this  country,  its  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow,  oxir  millions  of  happy  and 
carefree  children.  Teach  them  the  name  of 
Ood  and  His  Justice  and  you  will  build  for 
tomorrow  a  nation  which  will  carry  with 
glory  Longfellow's  Immortal  banner,  "Ex- 
celsior." Do  this  and  our  country  will  find 
new  life,  new  paths  to  honor  and  new  vi- 
tality in  the  guidance  of  mankind  to  Its 
eventual  happiness — an  eternity  of  bliss  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  O.  Dubat. 


President    Kennedy    Awards    Medal    of 
Freedom  to  Mm.  Annie  Waaneka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  asizona 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  President  Kennedy 
awarded  the  highest  civil  honor  to  a 
most  deserving  Arizonlan.  The  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Annie  Wauneka.  of  Klagetoh. 
This  valuable  member  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  has  long  been  acclaimed  by  her 
fellow  Navajos  and  Arlzonians.  and  we 
are  now  glad  that  her  fame  is  being  for- 
mally recognized  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  wish  to  share  the  following 
news  item  from  the  Navajo  Times  with 
all  my  colleagues  so  that  they  may  learn 
more  about  this  outstanding  lady: 
Annix  Wauneka  Grrs  PREsmtNTiAL 

COMMENDA-nON 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  today  an- 
nounced the  award  of  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom  to  Annie  Wauneka.  longtime 
councilwoman  from  Klagetoh.  The  Nation's 
highest  civil  honor  in  peacetime  was  an- 
nounced in  a  personal  telegram  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  Mrs.  Wauneka  received  at 
Window  Rock.  The  importance  and  great 
honor  given  to  Annie  Wauneka  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  only  31  Americans  out  of 
the  entire  population  of  over  180  million 
are  singled  out  for  this  award. 

The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  is 
awarded  to  persons  who  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  security  or  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States,  world  peace, 
cultural  or  other  significant  public  or  pri- 
vate endeavor. 
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Annie  Wauneka  upon  receiving  President 
Kennedy's  telegram  informing  her  of  this 
award  expressed  deep  pleasure  and  humble 
appreciation  for  this  very  high  honor. 

Navajo  Tribal  Chairman  Raymond  Nakal 
congratulated  Mrs.  Wauneka  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  said.  "The  different  phases 
mentioned  in  the  telegram  are  a  recognition 
of  the  ouUtanding  services  which  Mrs. 
Wauneka  has  devoted  in  time  and  effort  as  a 
member  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  a  leader  of 
the  tribe.  The  chairman  hopes  she  will  con- 
tinue these  valuable  services  which  she  has 
contributed  and  so  ably  demonstrated  over 
the  years." 

The    text    of    President    Kennedy's    tele- 
gram was  as  follows: 
"To  Mrs.  Annie  Wauneka: 

"I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  of  my  Inten- 
tion to  award  you  on  July  4.  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom.  This  Is  the  highest  civil 
honor  conferred  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  service  in  peacetime.  By 
Executive  order  signed  earlier  this  year,  the 
criteria  for  the  award  were  expanded  so  as 
to  Include  especially  meritorious  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  world  peace,  cultural  or 
other  significant  public  or  private  endeavor. 
The  award  will  henceforth  be  announced 
once  each  year  on  July  4.  The  presentation 
of  the  medal  to  the  31  recipients  for  this 
year  will  take  place  in  September. 

"With  warm  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions, 

"John  F.  Kennedy. 
"President  o/  the  United  States." 


Rex  M.   Whitton   Is   Winning  Praise  as 
Head  of  Federal  Roadbuilding  Progrua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NSW    JEKSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

IAt.  patten.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  Congress  a 
story  that  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  July  7.  1963. 

The  story  tells  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  since 
Rex  M.  Whitton  became  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  to  keep  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program  free  of  wrongdo- 
ings. In  view  of  the  fact  the  Federal 
Government  contributes  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  tne  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, the  efforts  Mr.  Whitton  is  making 
to  safeguard  Federal  funds  and  at  the 
same  time  speed  up  construction  of  the 
41,000-mile  system  should  be  of  interest 
to  everyone. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
will  have  376  miles  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem within  Its  borders,  is  very  much  in- 
terested In  the  progress  of  this  huge  un- 
dertaking. 

The  story  follows: 
MissomuAN    Rxx    M.    WHrrxoN    Is    Winning 
Praisb   as   Hkao   or   Federal   ROADBtnLoiNO 
PaocRAMs:  He  Is  Pledged  To  Finish  Entire 
System  by  1972 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Washington,   July   6. — A  Missourian   who 

Is  winning  praise  for  his  work  as  chief  of  the 

Nation's  roadbuilding  program  has  pledged 

that  half  of  the  country's  new.  41.000-mlle 


Interstate  Highway  System  will  be  open  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 

"And,"  said  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor Rex  M.  Whitton,  "we're  going  to  meet  our 
deadine  of  having  the  entire  system  finished 
by  1972." 

Whitton,  who  came  to  Washington  from 
Jefferson  City,  where  he  was  chief  engineer 
of  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Commission, 
directs  the  spending  of  more  than  $3  billion 
a  year  in  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  high- 
way construction.  In  the  two  and  a  half 
years  he  has  been  here,  he  has  put  special 
emphasis  on  Jogging  up  work  on  the  Inter- 
state System,  which  was  started  In  its  pres- 
ent form  in  1&56. 

He  has  also  devoted  much  of  its  attention 
to  providing  tougher  policing  measiires  in 
an  effort  to  head  off  more  scandals  of  the 
type  that  have  plagued  the  highway  con- 
struction program  in  the  past.  Another 
major  concern  has  been  a  preliminary  start 
on  long-range  planning,  including  research 
into  the  kind  of  transportation  the  Nation 
may  need  50  years  from  now. 

Speeding  up  the  Interstate  is  the  biggest 
Job  Whitton  has  faced  since  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  tapped  him  for  the  top  Federal 
road  f>ost  in  the  New  Frontier  in  December 
1960. 

Congress  had  approved  plans  for  an  inter- 
state network  linking  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  major  cities  In  1944.  Some  work 
was  started  shortly  thereafter,  but  it  was 
not  until  1956  that  full-scale  construction 
was  begun.  The  Federal  Government 
finances  90  percent  of  the  cost;  the  States 
bear  the  rest.  Eventual  cost  is  estimated  at 
$41   billion. 

The  goal  of  finishing  half  the  work  by 
the  end  of  next  year  was  set  by  Whitton. 
While  he  expressed  confidence  that  it  will 
be  achieved,  the  task  is  difficult.  For  al- 
though the  Federal  Government  provides 
most  of  the  money  and  exercises  a  veto  over 
the  program,  the  responsibility  for  initiating 
the  projects  and  building  the  roads  rests 
with  State  governments. 

Whitton 's  power  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram thus  is  largely  one  of  persuasion.  He 
has  been  using  It  whenever  ,  possible. 
Through  trips  to  States  where  work  has 
lagged  he  has  sought  to  speed  up  the  Job, 
to  resolve  conflicts  and  Improve  liaison. 

Prospects  are  regarded  as  good  that  the 
halfway  goal  will  be  reached  by  the  end  of 
1964.  Experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
say.  however,  that  the  achievement  will  be 
possible  only  because  a  number  of  States 
will  have  completed  substantially  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  work  within  their  bound- 
aries. Others  probably  will  fail  to  reach  the 
halfway  mark,  it  was  said. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  by  last  March 
31.  slightly  more  than  14,500  miles,  or  36  per- 
cent of  the  total  Interstate  Sjrstem,  were 
open.  In  addition,  work  had  started  on 
16,100  miles.  Of  the  estimated  Ml  billion 
cost  of  the  system,  915.6  billion  had  been 
committed.  The  Federal  Government's 
share  came  to  $13.7  billion. 

Missouri  was  slightly  ahead  of  the  national 
average,  with  44  percent  of  its  portion  of 
the  Interstate  System  already  open.  Of 
1,105  miles  of  the  system  to  be  built  in  Mis- 
souri, 487  had  been  completed  and  617  were 
underway.  Only  1  mile  of  the  entire  Mis- 
soiiri  portion  of  the  system  had  not  yet 
been  started. 

Whitton  has  made  a  substantial  effort  to 
cope  with  the  scandals  and  irregularities 
that  have  been  disclosed  from  time  to  time 
In  the  national  highway  program.  He  has 
set  up  a  number  of  new  procedures  or 
strengthened  old  ones  in  an  effort  to  uncover 
any  wrongdoing. 

Among  the  most  important  are:  Creation 
of  a  new  Office  of  Audits  and  Investigations 
with  top-level  rank  and  headed  by  a  former 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  agent,  un- 
annovmced  sampling  nearly  every  montli  of 


materials  used  In  highway  construction  Jobs, 
more  emphasis  on  Inspection  in  depth  with 
detailed  field  examinations  and  audits  of 
about  12  projects  a  year,  investigation  by 
Bureau  personnel  of  procedures  used  in 
both  State  highway  departments  and  the  Bu- 
reau's regional  offices  and  letters  and  con- 
ferences with  State  officials  urging  them  to 
improve  operations  of  their  highway  de- 
partments. 

These  efforts  have  won  a  solid  measure  of 
praise.  A  source  close  to  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  that  has  exposed  a  num- 
ber of  highway  scandals  and  has  been  criti- 
cal of  some  aspects  of  the  program  remarked : 
"Most  of  the  Irregularities  that  have  been 
uncovered  occurred  before  Whitton  took 
office.  He  has  taken  a  number  of  fine  cor- 
rective measures." 

Most  of  the  subcommittee's  disclosures  in- 
volved State  officials,  although  it  criticized 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for  lax  inspec- 
tion and  control  procedures. 

Whitton 's  general  handling  of  the  Federal 
aid  highway  program,  as  well  as  his  corrective 
measures,  has  been  commended  highly.  In- 
formed sources  said  members  of  both  the 
special  House  subcommittee  and  its  parent, 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  are  im- 
pressed with  his  performance.  He  also  has 
captured  the  liking  and  resjject  of  employees 
under  his  direction  at  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Looking  to  the  future,  he  sees  no  end  to 
construction  of  limited-access,  dual-lane 
highways  when  the  present  Interstate  System 
is  completed  in  1972. 

"Additional  mileage  will  be  needed  to  serve 
clUes  not  included  in  the  present  system," 
he  stated.  "The  States  already  have  pro- 
posed adding  15,000  miles  to  the  system. 
In  addition,  the  highways  we  are  building 
now  will  have  to  l>e  expanded  by  adding 
lanes  if  we  are  to  cope  with  increasing 
traffic." 

Whitton  is  moving  now  to  prepare  for  the 
Nation's  future  needs.  He  has  begun  to 
gather  personnel  for  a  preliminary  start  on  a 
study  of  highway  requirements  after  1972. 
Beyond  this  relatively  short-range  planning, 
he  is  looking  even  further  into  the  future. 

"Cnix  research  people  are  beginning  to  study 
the  kinds  of  transportation  services  that  will 
be  needed  50  years  or  more  from  now,"  he  re- 
marked. "Perhaps  something  radically  dif- 
ferent from  anything  we  know  today  will  be 
required." 

Although  highway  builders  frequenOy  are 
at  odds  with  advocates  of  mass  transporta- 
tion systems,  Whitton  said  he  welcomes  rapid 
transit. 

"There  is  a  definite  need  for  It  in  large 
metropolitan  areas,"  he  said.  "Buses  run- 
ning  on  expressways  constitute  a  very  effec- 
tive system  of  rapid  transportation.  If  It 
takes  rails  or  subways,  let's  have  them." 

Nonetheless,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Mis- 
sourian is  a  strong  defender  of  modern  free- 
ways. He  differs  completely  with  critics  who 
believe  that  giant  expressways  are  ugly  de- 
stroyers of  esthetic  values  that  will,  in  the 
end,  only  aggravate,  rather  than  less.jn,  traf- 
fic congestion. 

"The  Interstate  System's  proposed  circum- 
ferential routes  and  belt  loops  to  disperse 
traffic  in  urban  areas  have  not  been  com- 
pleted yet  in  a  single  metropolitan  irea,"  he 
stated.  "When  they  are.  I'm  confident  we 
will  find  traffic  being  diffused,  with  conges- 
tion substantially  reduced.  I  see  no  signs 
that  we  won't  be  able  to  handle  the  traffic 
volumes  we  will  have  in  the  future." 

Whitton  is  a  sharp  variation  from  the  New 
Frontier  pattern  of  bright  and  young,  but 
frequently  Inexperienced,  officials  who  work 
hard  but  whose  frenetic  manner  sometimes 
seems  to  make  their  task  unnecessarily  diffi- 
cult and  complex.  Whitton,  who  will  be  65 
in  August  although  he  looks  much  younger, 
has  the  unruffled  calm  and  assurance  that 
oome  with  experience. 
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The  Oldot  Railroadman  Lived  in  West 
Virfinia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wxsT  vniciHiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  reminded  by  a  recent 
article  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Oazette-Mail  that  the  "oldest  railroad- 
man in  the  world"  lived  out  the  second 
half  of  his  life  in  West  Virginia  after 
biiilding  the  first  railroad  in  my  State. 
This  was  Ralph  Swinbum.  the  engineer 
on  the  first  successful  locomotive  built 
by  the  father  of  the  steam  railroad, 
George  Stephenson,  in  England  in  1814. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
Post   Rahjioao — Englxsh   Immigkant   Built 

Statx'b  Ftmar  Limx  in  Ka>-awha  Countt 
(By  Phil  Conley) 

The  first  steam  locomotive  waa  built  in 
■ncland  by  George  StephenBon.  It  made  a 
■uooeasful  trial  run  on  July  '26,  1814.  between 
a  coal  mine  and  a  port  9  miles  distant. 
After  that,  the  rallro«id  began  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight  on  September  25,  1825. 
Prior  to  this,  throughout  the  centuries,  the 
most  rapid  means  of  transportation  waa  by 
horses  or  saUboats. 

It  waa  a  red-letter  day  la  the  history  of 
travel  when  the  first  locomotive  proved  to 
be  successful.  The  engineer  on  this  locomo- 
tive was  Ralph  Swlnburn.  This  man  later 
lived  In  West  Virginia  for  40  years.  After 
the  death  of  George  Stephenson,  Swinbum 
came  to  the  United  States  and  arrived  In 
New  Orleans  In  January  1851.  Prom  here 
he  traveled  to  Cincinnati.  At  this  place  he 
met  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Wlnifrede  coal 
mines  on  Fields  Creek,  about  12  miles  east 
of  Charleston.  After  a  discussion  of  his  ex- 
periences with  the  first  railroad  In  England, 
he  was  employed  to  come  to  West  Virginia 
and  buUd  a  railroad  from  the  Wlnifrede 
mines  to  the  Kanawha  River.  This  waa  20 
years  before  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road waa  built  through  the  Kanawha  Valley 
to  the  Ohio  River. 

This  waa  the  first  railroad  built  In  south- 
ern West  Virginia.  In  fact.  It  may  be 
claimed  the  first  completed  railroad  In  the 
entire  State.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  en- 
tered West  Virginia  In  1838.  It  was  com- 
pleted to  Wheeling  on  Christmas  Eve,  1852, 
and  the  first  through  train  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Ohio  River  reached  Wheeling 
on  January  1,  1853. 

Before  a  steam  locomotive  was  secured, 
the  Fields  Creek  Railroad  was  operated  by 
oxen  that  pulled  the  cars  up  the  hill  and 
after  they  were  loaded  they  were  lowered 
to  the  river  by  gravity.  Later  a  locomotive 
was  built  and  was  brought  to  Fields  Creek 
on  a  river  barge. 

After  a  few  years  Swlnburn  tired  of  rail- 
road construction  and  operation  and  bought 
a  farm  in  1856  on  Davis  Creek,  about  6  miles 
from  Charleston.  He  lived  there  until  his 
death  In  1805.  He  was  ordained  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Baptist  Church  and  engaged 
In  religious  work.  He  built  and  operated 
a  small  waterpower  grist  oalll  on  his  farm. 

In  1893.  a  years  before  Ralph  Swinbum 
died  at  the  age  of  90,  George  W.  Summers, 


editor  and  publisher  of  the  Charleston  Ga- 
zette, interviewed  him. 

In  Mr.  Swlnbur's  Interview  he  recalled 
that  the  early  locomotive  had  two  upright 
cylinders  with  a  crosshead  over  the  boiler 
and  two  rods  from  the  croasheads  to  the 
wrlstplns.  It  pulled  from  16  to  20  cars, 
holding  two  and  a  half  tons  of  coal  each. 
He  said  the  great  difficulty  waa  In  making 
steam  fast  enough. 

When  he  resigned  from  his  position  as  en- 
gineer of  the  railroad  in  England,  his  work- 
men presented  him  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain.  On  the  back  of  It  the  Inscription 
was  engraved:  '"Presented  to  Ralph  Swln- 
burn by  the  plate  (track)  layers  and  others 
under  his  charge,  on  the  Manchester  & 
Leeds  Railway,  as  a  token  of  respect  and 
esteem.  October  9.  1847." 

In  the  Interview  given  to  the  Gazette  In 
May  1893.  Is  the  following  statement:  "The 
fact  that  the  oldest  railroadman  In  the  world 
lives  within  a  few  miles  of  Charleston  may 
not  be  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Ga- 
zette, but  such  la  the  case.  •  •  •  Rev. 
Ralph  Swinbum  was  associated  with  George 
Stephenson,  who  constructed  the  first  suc- 
cessful locomotive  and  operated  the  first 
locomotive  railroad.  Mr.  Swlnburn  actually 
ran  Stephenson's  first  locomotive  as  engi- 
neer and  W8M  superintendent  of  the  railroad 
upon  which  a  locomotive  was  first  success- 
fully run." 


The  Oppenheimer  Security  Case  of  1954 
and  the  Oppenheimer  Fermi  Award  of 
1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUtFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
disturbing  indications  that  steps  might 
be  taken  to  restore  to  Dr.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer the  security  clearance  stripped 
from  him  in  1954.  There  is  even  specu- 
lation that  he  may  be  in  line  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  sensitive  pKjst  in  the 
Government  which  does  not  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  1963  Enrico  Fermi  Award. 
This  award  is  made  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  the  recommendation 
of  its  general  advisory  committee  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  President.  It 
carries  with  it  a  suitable  medal,  and  a 
$50,000  tax  free  cash  award  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  as  well  as  tremendous 
prestige. 

The  six  previous  winners  of  the  award 
were  the  following:  1957,  Dr.  Ernest  O. 
Laurence — cyclotron;  1958,  Dr.  Eugene 
Wigner — computers;  1959.  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg — plutonium;  1960.  no  award 
made;  1961,  Dr.  Hans  A.  Bethe — theoret- 
ical physics;  1962,  Dr.  Edward  Teller — 
thermonuclear  processes. 

Customarily  the  Enrico  Fermi  award 
is  presented  to  the  recipient  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  White  House  ceremony  late  in 
November  or  December.  As  far  as  is 
known,  no  presentation  ceremony  date 
for  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  yet  been  set. 

It  may  readily  been  seen  that  it  could 
be  a  matter  of  some  embarrassment  to 
the  President  ot  the  United  States  per- 


sonally to  confer  an  award  carrying  this 
prestige  and  importance  upon  a  man  who 
is  not  the  beneficiary  of  a  security  clear- 
ance. 

To  avoid  this  embarrassment,  two  al- 
ternatives could  be  considered:  First,  give 
the  man  back  his  security  clearance  and 
proceed  with  the  ceremony,  or  second, 
simply  put  the  medal  and  the  $50,000 
check  in  a  package  and  send  it  to  him 
by  registered  mail.  Inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  already  has  been  a  guest  of 
President  Kennedy  at  the  White  House, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  second  alterna- 
tive will  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Oppenheimer,  now  at  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.J.,  was 
recommended  for  the  Fermi  Award 
largely  on  the  basis  of  his  contributions 
to  nuclear  energy  made  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  first  atomic  bomb  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  Undoubtedly,  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  is  a  brilliant  nuclear  physi- 
cist. There  is  little  question  that  his 
remarkable  contributions  to  nuclear  sci- 
ence make  him  an  outstanding  candidate 
for  the  Fermi  Award  insofar  as  the  pur- 
pose and  the  award  is  to  recognize  such 
contributions. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  award, 
and  the  reason  for  these  substantial  al- 
location of  public  funds  to  a  private 
individual  which  it  involves,  is  a  dual 
one.  First,  it  is  a  means  of  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  one  whose 
intellectual  gifts  have  enabled  him  to 
make  an  unusual  and  substaiitial  con- 
tribution to  his  fellow  citizens.  Second, 
and  of  equal  lmp>ortance,  the  Fermi 
Award  is  an  important  means  to  inspire 
other  gifted  men  of  brilliance  to  emulate 
those  who  have  received  it 

Dr.  Oppenheimer's  character  defects 
revealed  during  the  1954  security  hear- 
ings strongly  disqualified  him  for  the 
Fermi  Award  insofar  as  its  second  pur- 
pose is  concerned.  But,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  scientific  work  strongly 
qualified  him  for  it  insofar  as  its  first 
purpose  is  concerned.  Undoubtedly  the 
decision  to  select  Dr.  Oppenheimer  was 
a  delicate  balance  of  judgment  between 
his  qualifications  and  his  disqualifica- 
tions. Recognizing  this,  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  voiced  objections 
when  the  award  was  announced  on  April 
5  remained  silent. 

Their  silence  should  be  understood  in 
precisely  that  context  and  none  other. 
Neither  explicitly  nor  implicitly  does  it 
constitute  a  condonation  or  vindication 
of  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  past  actions.  It 
should  not  be  misinterpreted  as  acquies- 
cense  to  manuevers  to  avoid  presidential 
embarrassment  o*^  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  award.  Nor  should 
It  be  mistaken  for  the  absence  of  very 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
Dr.  Oppenheimer's  security  clearance  on 
any  other  pretext. 

It  would  constitute  a  most  grievous 
miscalculation  to  assume  any  attempt  to 
place  him  back  in  a  position  of  Govern- 
ment responsibility  would  be  tolerated 
by  even  a  small  minority  of  Amerfcan 
people. 

On  the  contrary,  the  restraint  of  those 
who  have  patiently  refrained  from  voic- 
ing their  misgivings  over  this  selection 
for  the  Fermi  Award  should  be  recog- 
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nized  as  having  very  definite  limits 
which  already  have  been  reached. 
These  limits  are  based  on  the  bald  facts 
revealed  at  the  time  Dr.  Oppenheimer 
lost  his  clearance. 

Revocation  of  that  security  clearance 
was  first  recommended  by  a  special 
three-man  panel  headed  by  the  esteemed 
educator,  Dr.  Gordon  Gray.  Its  2  to  1 
recommendation  based  on  a  922-page 
record  of  testimony  was  upheld  by  a 
4  to  1  vote  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Itself.  Among  the  particulars 
infiuencing  this  verdict  were  revelations: 

First.  That  Oppenheimer  contributed 
money  to  the  Communist  Party  through 
the  period  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  up 
until  sometime  in  1942. 

Second.  That  his  wife  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Third.  That  his  brother  Frank  had 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  in  1936  or 
1937  for  a  period  of  approximately  4 
years. 

Fourth.  That  his  intimate  friend,  Jean 
Tatlock,  was  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party. 

Fifth.  That  he  frequently  consorted 
with  a  fellow  traveler  named  Haakon 
Chevalier. 

Sixth.  That  Steve  Nelson,  a  well- 
known  Communist,  was  a  frequent  guest 
in  Oppenheimer's  home. 

Seventh.  That  Oppenheimer  lied  either 
to  a  military  intelligence  agent,  or  the 
Gray  Board  itself,  concerning  an  attempt 
by  Chevalier  to  obtain  information  about 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Eighth.  That  he  had  recommended  an 
identified  Communist,  Giovanni  Rossi 
Lomanitz,  for  work  in  the  atomic  project 
during  World  War  U. 

Canvassing  these  and  other  facts,  the 
Gray  Board  came  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  We  find  that  Dr.  Oppenheimer's  con- 
tinuing conduct  and  associations  have  re- 
flected a  serious  disregard  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  security  program. 

2.  We  have  found  a  susceptibility  to  Influ- 
ence which  could  have  serious  Implications 
for  the  security  Interests  of  the  country. 

3.  We  find  his  conduct  In  the  hydrogen 
bomb  program  (Oppenheimer  fought  the  de- 
velopment of  the  H-bomb)  sufficiently  dis- 
turbing as  to  raise  c  doubt  as  to  whether 
his  future  participation.  If  characterized  by 
the  same  attitudes  In  a  government  program 
relating  to  the  national  defense,  would  be 
clearly  consistent  with  the  best  Interests  of 
security. 

4.  We  have  regretfully  concluded  that  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  has  been  less  than  candid  In 
several  Instances  In  his  testimony  before  this 
Board. 

When  Oppenheimer  app>ealed  this 
judgment  to  the  full  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  that  body  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing verdict: 

We  find  Dr.  Oppenheimer  Is  not  entitled 
to  the  continued  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  this  commission  because  of  the 
proof  of  fundamental  defects  In  his  "char- 
acter" •  •  •  The  record  shows  that  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer has  consistently  placed  himself 
outside  the  rules  which  govern  others.  He 
has  falsified  In  matters  wherein  he  was 
charged  with  grave  responsibilities  In  the 
national  Interest. 

And— 

The  work  of  the  military  Intelligence,  the 
FBI.  and  the  ABC — cOl,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, have  felt  the  eSect  of  his  falsehoods. 


evasions  and  misrepresentations.  Dr.  Op- 
penheimer's willful  disregard  for  the  obli- 
gations erf  security  is  evidenced  by  his  ob- 
struction of  inquiries  of  security  officials. 

And— 

We  find  that  his  asoclatlons  with  persons 
known  by  him  to  be  Communists  have  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  tolerable  limits  of  pru- 
dence and  self-restraint.  •  •  •  These  asso- 
ciations have  lasted  too  long  to  be  justified 
as  merely  the  intermittent  and  accidental 
revival  of  earlier  friendships. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  I  suggest  that 
President  Kennedy  has  an  obligation  to 
bear  whatever  personal  embarrassment 
may  be  occasioned  when  the  award  is 
presented  and  to  make  certain  matters 
very  clear  and  definite  at  the  time  he 
presents  the  Enrico  Fermi  Award  to  Dr. 
Oppenheimer.  Amongst  these  are  the 
following: 

First.  That  the  award  does  not  con- 
done the  recipient's  actions  which  lost 
him  his  security  clearance. 

Second.  That  the  President  does  not 
condone  the  recipient's  action  which  lost 
him  his  security  clearance. 

Third.  That  the  award  does  not  in 
any  manner  relieve  Dr.  Oppenheimer  of 
the  opprobrium  of  the  1954  security  case. 

Fourth.  That  the  award  does  not  in 
any  way  indicate  a  relaxation  of  security 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Fiftlu  That  the  award  in  this  In- 
stance has  the  single  purpose  of  recog- 
nizing past  scientific  contributions  and 
constitutes  the  one  and  only  exception 
wherein  the  dual-purpose  nature  of  the 
award  is  ever  to  be  ignored. 

Sixth,  That  Dr.  Oppenheimer  shall 
not  be  considered  eligible  for  government 
employment  of  any  kind. 


Steps  Toward  Elimination  of  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOTTTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
South  Carolina  Methodist  Advocate,  of 
June  27,  1963.  has  printed  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  which  outlines  concisely 
steps  that  are  being  taken  toward  elimi- 
nating freedom  in  America.  The  edi- 
torial, written  by  Rev.  A.  McKay  Brab- 
ham, Jr..  is  appropriately  entitled  "Steps 
Toward  Freedom's  End."  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Views  and  Review:   Steps  Towaed 
Freedom's  End 

Prom  our  reaullng  of  history  of  the  past 
and  present  centuries,  we  recall  some  steps 
which  have  been  taken  effectively  to  bring 
an  end  to  freedom  and  expedite  the  control 
of  the  people  by  governments  in  power. 

They  are: 

1.  Devaluation  of  the  c\irrency,  either 
through  inflation  or  by  direct  government 
action.  This  has  the  effect  of  wiping  out 
personal  savings,  and  Increases  the  necessity 


for  dependence  upon  goverrunent  patronage 
of  the  needy.  This  In  turn  aff<K:t8  the  vote 
of  those  hesitant  to  endanger  taelr  personal 
economic  security. 

2.  Loss  of  confldence  in  the  Integrity  of 
government,  which  in  turn  helps  condition 
a  nation  to  accept  the  "strong-man"  theory. 
Prance  has  Illustrated  this  In  recent  years. 

3.  Control  of  the  polls  by  a  central  gov- 
ernment, with  qualifications  for  voting  de- 
termined by  the  same. 

4.  The  abolition  of  property  rights,  which 
thereby  removes  the  ability  to  sustain  life 
without  recourse  to  handouts  from  govern- 
mental authority. 

5.  Control  of  the  educational  process  by 
the  same  authority. 

6.  The  exercise  by  the  central  govern- 
ment of  police  power  above  and  beyond  the 
necessities  of  mllltfiry  deferise  and  necessity. 

7.  The  depreciation  of  lellglon,  and  the 
relegation  of  its  practice  Vj  areas  outside  of 
the  areas  of  conflict  and  Involvement  In 
dally  life. 

Which  of  these  steps  Lave  already  been 
taken,  and  which  are  now  proposed  for  our 
Nation,  each  of  U3  may  sae  for  himself. 

Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  taking  these 
steps;  whether  It  be  In  freedom's  name,  or 
as  outright  steps  toward  the  achievement 
of  dictatorship,  when  these  things  have  been 
accomplished  In  a  nation's  :ife,  then  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  has  perished  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth. 

It  may  well  be  one  ot  the  ironies  which 
history  so  often  recordf.  that  100  years  after 
a  war  which  abolished  slavery,  that  the 
racial  descendants  of  those  same  slaves  will 
be  used  to  help  bring  about  vjie  entire  en- 
slavement of  an  entire  nation  of  all  races. 

We  are  now  on  one  of  history's  border- 
lines. Perhaps  only  'Jie  Negr^  can  answer 
the  question  which  history  Is  asking — Is  he 
politically,  socially,  spiritually,  mature 
enough  to  refrain  from  taking  by  force  that 
which  a  different  c;ourse  will  grant  him 
through  moral  and  c^plrltual  persuasion?  If 
not,  then  we  can  ses  him  used  for  political 
purposes  by  those  who  will  help  the  walls  of 
freedom  for  all  to  come  tottering  down  as  he 
battles  for  his  rights. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  wl&h  that  all  of 
our  countrymen  might  take  a  wpek  off  in 
which  to  read  and  reflect  upon  "nie  Coming 
Pxiry"  by  Bruce  Catton. 


Hospital  Intnrance  Under  Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate over  the  merits  of  the  bill  for  hos- 
pital insurance  under  social  security 
continues.  I  attribute  this  to  the  wide 
support  which  this  proposal  has  found 
with  the  American  people. 

In  the  debate  two  questions  often 
arise:  F^st.  What  is  the  present  status 
of  the  OASI  trust  funds?  and,  second. 
How  do  the  costs  of  administration  of 
different  types  of  health  insurance  com- 
pare? 

We  have  received  an  excellent  reply  to 
these  two  questions  from  the  Honorable 
Ivan  Nestingen,  Under  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  His 
letter  of  Jime  28,  1963.  sets  out  this  in- 
formation with  such  clarity  that  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Tm«  UNom  8»c«rrABT  or 
HXAJLTH.   Education,  and  Wclfa««. 

W<uhington,  June  29.  1963. 
Hon.  DoNAU)  M.  PKAsn, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wastiington,  DC. 

DxA«  Um.  Fkaskb:  ThU  la  In  reply  to  your 
recent  Inquiry  about  the  nature  and  auets 
at  the  old-age.  Burvlvors,  and  dUablUty  In- 
■iiranoe  truat  funda.  In  order  to  fully  an- 
swer your  questlona.  It  la  neceaaary  to  pro- 
vide a  aomewhat  detailed  explanation  of  the 
way  the  aoclal  security  program  la  financed. 
The  program  U  designed  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  la  completely  financed  by  the 
special  social  security  taxes  paid  by  employ- 
ees, their  employers,  and  the  self-employed. 
All  ot  theee  taxes  are  automatically  put  Into 
two  truat  funda.  one  for  the  old-age  and 
aurvlvors  Inaurance  part  of  the  program  and 
one  for  the  dlaablllty  Inaurance  part. 

The  money  In  the  two  trviat  funda  la  kept 
separate  and  doesn't  get  Involved  with  the 
general  funda  of  the  Treaaury.  Under  the 
law  the  money  can  be  uaed  only  to  pay  bene- 
flta  and  admlnlatratlve  expenaes  oX  the  pro- 
gram. Any  other  use  of  It  la  Illegal.  The 
money  not  currently  needed  for  these  pur- 
poses la  Invested  In  Interest-earning  aecurl- 
tles  laaued  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The 
Interest  received  on  these  Investments  helps 
support  the  prograna. 

The  total  Income  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem from  1937,  when  the  program  began,  to 
the  end  of  1942  was  flU.?  billion.  About 
•7.7  billion  of  thla  total  waa  Interest  from 
the  trust  funds.  The  remainder  waa  from 
social  secxirlty  taxes. 

By  the  end  of  1962.  194  billion  had  been 
paid  out  In  thla  fashion:  $90  1  billion  for 
beneflta;  §14  billion  traiisferred  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  system;  and  $2  5  billion  for 
administration  coata.  On  January  1.  19<J3. 
the  balance  In  the  truat  funda  waa  $20.7 
bUUon. 

Securities  held  by  the  truat  funda  are  not 
lOU's  lasued  by  the  Government  to  Itself. 
In  Investing  their  receipts  In  Government 
seciuitles  the  trust  funds  are  lenders,  and 
the  US.  Treasury  Is  the  borrower.  These 
Government  obligations  are  assets  of  the 
fxinds  and  they  are  liabilities  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment. 

The  debt  obUgatlons  held  by  the  trust 
funds  are  shown  In  Treaaury  reports  as  a 
part  of  the  Federal  debt,  and  Interest  pay- 
ments on  these  obligations  are  regularly 
made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  trust  funda. 

In  substance,  the  Investments  of  the  trust 
funds  are  similar  to.  and  perform  the  same 
function  as  a  private  Inaurance  company's 
Investment  of  current  premlvmi  receipts  not 
needed  for  payments  or  operating  expenses. 
In  both  cases,  earnings  on  these  Investments 
make  possible  a  lower  rate  of  contributions 
or  premiums  than  would  otherwise  be 
required. 

You  also  asked  me  about  the  costs  Involved 
In  the  administration  of  different  types  of 
health  Insurance  programs  for  the  aged  In 
comparison  to  these  costs  for  the  adminis- 
tration's proposed  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram for  the  aged.  The  President's  program 
could  be  administered  at  a  net  additional  cost 
of  3  percent  while  the  cost  of  administering 
private  health  Insurance  programs  sometimes 
runs  as  high  as  50  percent  of  premium 
Income. 

Individual  conunerclal  health  Insurance 
(rather  than  group  Insurance)  has  sub- 
stantially higher  overhead  costs  than  group 
Insurance,  whether  the  group  Insurance  Is 
provided  by  a  private  company  or  by  the 
Government  through  a  social  insurance  pro- 
gram such  as  la  reconunended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Group  commercial  insurance  is  gen- 
erally designed  for  employee  groups  and  the 
retired  aged  generally  have  no  choice  but 
to  buy  health  insurance  on  an  individual 
basis. 


Just  how  vast  a  difference  there  Is  between 
the  admlnUtratlve  expenses  of  group  and 
Individual  Insurance  is  clearly  reflected  In 
their  average  loss  ratios— the  ratio  of  bene- 
fits paid  out  to  premiums  received.  As  the 
enclosed  table,  published  In  Uedlcal  Bco- 
nomlcs.  June  4.  1962.  Indicates,  group  Insur- 
ance plans  paid  out  In  benefits  about  90 
percent  of  premium  Income,  while  Individual 
Insurance  plana  paid  out  In  beneflta  only 
52.9  percent  of  premium  Income  In  1960. 
Thla  table  also  gives  the  percent  of  premlxmis 
paid  out  In  benefits  by  four  of  the  major 
individual  health  insurance  carriers.  As  you 
will  note,  the  ratio  of  beneflta  to  premiums 
for  these  companies  ranges  from  46.2  to  60.9 
percent. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  percent  of 
premium  Income  reUlned  by  the  carrier  does 
not  represent  only  administrative  cosu. 
However,  administrative  cosU  account  for  by 
far  the  major  portion  of  the  amount  re- 
tained— generally  about  30  and  40  percent  of 
premium  Income  In  the  case  of  Individual 
Insurance. 

Further  Information  on  Individual  health 
Insurance  costs  may  be  found  In  the  annual 
sales  and  survey  number  of  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Review,  or  the  annual  edition  of  the 
Argus  Chart  of  Health  Insurance,  both  of 
which  are  publications  of  the  National  Un- 
derwriter Co. 

The  difference  In  administrative  cosU  be- 
tween group  and  Individual  Insurance  re- 
BUlu  basically  from  the  fac*:  that  under 
group  Insurance  promotion  and  selling  ef- 
forts are  concentrated  at  one  point  rather 
than  at  many  Individuals,  and  premlxim  col- 
lection U  handled  efficiently  by  the  em- 
ployer. Commissions  under  group  Insur- 
ance are  low  per  unit  of  Insurance;  prem- 
iums for  thousands  of  Insured  peraona  are 
collected  from  one  person  (the  employer 
deducting  the  employees'  share  from  their 
pay  as  under  the  social  Insurance  programs) ; 
other  expenses.  Including  those  of  policy- 
writing  (the  employer  has  a  master  con- 
tract, the  employees  brief  certificates),  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Under  a  social  Insurance  program,  which  Is 
essentially  group  Insurance,  there  la  an  even 
further  reduction  In  costs  over  that  Incurred 
by  private  group  Insurance  carrlere  since 
there  would  be  no  selling  or  promotion  costs. 
We  have  estimated.  In  determining  the 
financial  requirements  of  a  social  secxirlty 
hospital  Insurance  program  for  the  aged, 
that  the  use  of  the  existing  old-age.  sxirvl- 
vors.  and  disability  Insurance  administrative 
machinery  would  make  It  possible  to  carry 
out  the  administrations  proposed  plan  with 
additional  operating  costs  of  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  benefit  costs. 

This  Is  so  because.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  social  Insurance  Is  group  Insurance,  the 
proposed  program  would  add  little  If  any 
new  cost  to  collecting  the  taxes,  keeping 
earnings  records,  processing  claims  for  eli- 
gibility for  benefits,  and  many  of  the  other 
necessary   functions. 

Thus,   adequate  health   tnsxirance   protec- 
tion could   t>e   provided   for   the   aged   more 
economically    through   social    security    than 
under  any  other  mechanism. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  A.  Nbstimckn. 


the  Congress  longer  than  any  previous 
Representative  of  his  great  State  of 
Florida.  This  distinction  is  well  merited 
and  reflects  the  dedicated  nature  of  his 
service.  He  Is  an  able  and  articulate 
legislator,  an  outstanding  ofUcer  in  the 
Army  and  above  all,  a  man  of  sound 
character.  I  value  greatly  his  friend- 
ship and  Join  most  enthusiastically  In 
this  well-deserved  tribute.  Such  men 
as  Bob  Sikes  reflect  credit  on  this  body 
and  strengthen  the  Nation. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes 


sPEix::H 

or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OP    NXW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  our  distinguished 
collea^rue.  Bob  Sixes,  has  now  served  in 


Making  Democracy  Work  Better 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

or    WTOMINQ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  excellent  essays  submitted  In  the 
McGee  Senate  Internship  contest  were 
thoughtful  compositlorw  by  honorable 
mention  winners  Kristy  Kay  Smith  of 
Newcastle.  Wyo..  and  Roselind  Lindau 
of  Cheyenne  East  High  School. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  essays  by  these  young 
ladies  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making  DxMOcmACT  Woax  Brrm 

(By  Kristy  Kay  Smith,  Newcastle,  Wyo.) 

American,  you  are  faced  with  a  challenge — 
the  challenge  of  democracy.  In  John  Hal- 
lowell's  "Moral  Foundation  of  Democracy" 
Is  this  warning:  "No  government  Is  more 
easUy  susceptible  to  disintegration  Into 
anarchy  than  a  democracy,  and  In  no  gov- 
ernment does  the  choice  between  order  and 
anarchy  depend  so  largely  upon  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  decisions  of  individuals.  If 
democracy  falls  the  fault  lies  clearly  with 
the  people  themselves.  This  Is  their  govern- 
ment: this  Is  their  opportunity  and  this  li 
their  responsibility."  This  Is  a  statement  of 
the  challenge  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Democracy  cannot  be  defined  as  a  tangible 
object  or  as  a  material  value:  Instead  It  must 
be  defined  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  which 
has  created  an  attitude.  The  American  atti- 
tude Is  based  on  the  Ideal  of  equality  and 
the  Ideal  of  freedom.  This  attitude  not  only 
gives  us  a  form  of  government  but  also  a 
way  of  life. 

Every  man  has  goals  he  has  set  to  reach, 
and  democracy  has  given  him  the  foundation 
for  these  goals.  The  alms  of  democracy  In- 
clude liberty.  Justice,  self-government,  peace, 
opportunity,  prosperity,  and  a  great  measure 
of  economic  security  for  all.  One  can  readily 
see  that  striving  for  these  goals  and  succeed- 
ing will  make  the  man's  life  a  success.  The 
success  of  a  nation  is  dependent  upon  the 
measure  of  attainment  of  Its  Individuals. 

The  man  living  In  a  democracy  may  count 
himself  lucky,  and  yet  the  fact  that  he  Is  a 
free  man  In  society  will  not  In  lUelf  keep 
the  nation  strong.  Each  American  must  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  democracy  and  assume 
the  responsibility  for  Its  success. 

Our  national  tendency  Is  to  regard  nations 
who  do  not  have  democracy  as  Inferior  and 
then  to  rush  to  them  with  broad  guttering 
generalities  Inviting  them  to  accept  our  way 
of  life.  The  other  nation  quietly  Inspects  the 
United  States  for  an  example  of  all  that  has 
been  promised  by  democracy.     In  actuality. 
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these  nations. have  no  background  for  a  dem- 
ocratic type  of  government;  moreover,  many 
of  these  same  nations  do  not  share  our  belief 
that  our  way  of  life  Is  successful.  As  Ameri- 
cans, our  first  concern  may  well  be :  How  Is  a 
democracy  working  In  the  United  States? 

In  a  recent  poll  taken  In  seven  mldwestern 
States,  the  people  could  not  name  their  State 
senator  63  percent  of  the  time.  They  could 
not  name  their  Representatives  71  percent  of 
the  time.  And  when  asked  about  the  politi- 
cal affiliations  of  these  men,  the  percentage 
that  could  not  answer  was  even  greater,  83 
percent.  This  In  Itself  points  to  a  serious 
weakness  In  our  awareness  of  governmental 
procedures,  but  the  fact  most  terrlfsrlng  was 
that  these  people  actually  did  not  care. 
"What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  who  is 
In  Washington?" 

Americans  are  falling  themselves  and  their 
Government  by  not  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship.  The  title  of  this  essay 
can  give  a  clue  to  the  solution  If  the  word 
"word"  Is  put  Into  action.  If  Americans  are 
falling,  they  must  be  educated  to  their  chal- 
lenge In  years  past  the  f>eople  have  risen  to 
every  challenge  presented.  The  fact  that  we 
are  falling  now  could  very  well  mean  that  the 
American  has  lost  sight  of  the  challenge  and 
the  goals  he  Is  to  attain. 

The  solution  Is  simple  on  paper.  Give  the 
American  the  stimulus  to  accept  his  responsi- 
bility, teach  him  our  democratic  heritage, 
and  Instill  the  love  of  his  country  more 
deeply  into  his  everyday  life. 

In  practice  many  problems  arise,  but  my 
plan  to  make  democracy  work  better  Is — 

1 .  Teach  democracy  In  the  schools. 

2.  Teach  democracy  In  the  homes. 

3.  Teach  democracy  In  everyday  life. 
The  duty  of  the  school  would  be  one  of 

giving  the  student  a  background  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  make  him  feel  as  close  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  possible.  It  should  give  him 
knowledge  of  actual  situations  where  democ- 
racy has  worked  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind 

At  home  one  must  learn  that  democracy 
can  be  practiced  on  all  levels.  A  child  cannot 
be  expected  to  learn  something  unless  he  sees 
It  In  action  and  actually  has  a  part  in  the 
action  himself.  Patriotic  holidays  can  be  ob- 
served as  a  family,  not  Just  a  vacation  but  as 
a  meaningful  day  In  the  child's  life.  It  must 
be  meaningful  to  him,  or  the  act  of  celebra- 
tion Is  merely  hypocritical. 

The  common  belief  that  patriotism  is  for 
sissies  and  old  women  must  be  eliminated. 
When  the  father  or  mother  falls  to  be 
patriotic  or  openly  derides  patriotic  Ideas, 
the  child  naturally  does  too. 

Day  to  day  living  Is  the  most  Important 
step  of  education.  Here  the  results  show, 
and  the  value  of  the  lessons  learned  can  be 
appreciated.  The  child  must  have  the  In- 
terest In  democracy  kept  alive  and  never  for 
one  moment  permitted  to  believe  It  Is  only 
a  way  of  thinking. 

The  schools  must  present  the  challenge, 
the  homes  must  keep  the  challenge  alive, 
and  everyday  living  must  give  the  opjxir- 
tunlty  to  meet  the  challenge  of  democracy. 

Adults  must  be  reeducated  also.  This  Is 
more  difficult  because  they  have  had  the 
foundation,  but  the  spirit  of  democracy  has 
momentarily  died.  It  must  be  rekindled  to 
an  ever-btirnlng  fire  to  meet  our  greatest 
challenge. 

The  adult  must  be  Interested  In  govern- 
ment to  keep  democracy  safeguarded.  Our 
word  democracy  can  again  be  defined  from 
Its  origin,  demos  the  Greek  for  "the  people" 
and  krateln,  Greek  meaning  "to  rule."  The 
adult  must  realize  this  and  fulfill  his  duty 
by  caring  openly  about  his  Government. 

A  democracy  respects  the  dignity  of  an 
Individual.  It  respects  the  Intelligence  of 
the  people  and  gives  them  the  responsibility 
to  make  their  own  decisions.  This  way  of 
life  Is  not  for  weaklings — It  Is  for  Americans. 
Americans  who  realize  that  the  challenge  of 
democracy  Is  not  only  to  remain  democratic, 


but  to  live  by  the  ideals  of  equality  and  free- 
dom, can  make  the  United  States  a  working 
democracy. 

The  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson  give  us 
the  method  for  democracy  to  become  our 
only  way  of  life. 

"Be  generous  in  practicing  liberty. 

"Value  all  human  beings. 

"Find  in  equality  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  free  society. 

"Cherish  solidarity. 

"Be  reasonable  tind  moderate." 

Go  out  and  live  today,  keeping  In  mind 
that  "without  God's  help  you  cannot  suc- 
ceed; with  it  you  cannot  fall."  With  this 
philosophy,  you,  John  Q.  Citizen,  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  democracy. 


Making    Democracy    Work    Better 
(By  Roselind  Lindau) 

To  arrive  at  methods  of  making  our  Gov- 
ernment work  better.  It  might  be  helpful  to 
examine  the  origin  of  the  world  democracy. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  demos,  mean- 
ing people,  plus  krateln,  to  rule;  thus,  the 
literal  translation  is  rule  of  the  people. 
Democracy  began  in  Athens  in  pure  or  abso- 
lute form.  That  is,  each  citizen  cast  a  vote 
for  Issues  facing  the  city.  For  example,  If 
funds  were  needed  for  civic  Improvement, 
all  voters  gave  their  opinions — in  the  form 
of  ballots. 

This  type  of  democracy  seems  Ideal,  but 
actually,  it  has  two  major  weaknesses.  The 
first,  and  most  apparent  frailty  Is  Inability 
to  act  quickly.  When  an  enemy  attacked 
the  city,  each  citizen  was  given  the  choice  of 
resisting  or  surrendering.  Although  such 
action  is  democratic,  It  Is  highly  Impractical, 
since  the  enemy  could  gain  a  victory  while 
all  the  free  men  argued  over  strategy.  As 
the  population  (of  Athens)  increased,  the 
Government  became  more  and  more  un- 
wieldy. 

In  spite  of  Its  shortcoming,  we  still  regard 
the  Greek  democracy  as  our  model,  ignoring 
an  important  fact.  Even  though  all  voters 
expressed  themselves  directly,  there  re- 
mained a  question  in  the  definition  of  a 
voter.  The  slaves  who  supported  Athen's 
economy  had  no  voice,  nor  did  the  women. 
Only  a  select  group  was  given  the  privilege 
of  participating  In  self-rule. 

America's  Founding  Fathers  recognized, 
as  had  been  recognized  now  for  hundreds  of 
years,  that  a  representative  democracy,  in 
which  people  elected  others  to  speak  for 
them,  was  more  practical.  However,  highly 
educated  men,  such  as  Washlntgon,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Adams,  did  not  have  quite 
enough  confidence  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  to  allow  each  person  a  real  vote. 
Instead  they  established  the  electoral  college 
to  put  a  curb  on  the  power  of  the  (unedu- 
cated) masses.  In  addition,  they  denied 
voting  rights  to  slaves  and  to  wcunen.  as 
had  the  Greeks. 

Although  women  were  legally  granted  the 
right  to  vote  after  salves  were  freed,  the 
latter  has  had  a  greater  struggle  In  being 
allowed  to  use  his  rights.  From  our  van- 
tage points  In  the  North,  we  find  it  easy  to 
righteously  condemn  southerners  for  their 
lack  of  tolerance.  Actually,  we  aren't  ask- 
ing them  to  tolerate  Negroes,  but  are  de- 
manding that  they  like  and  accept  all  Ne- 
groes. This  is  certainly  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest, since  it  is  Impossible  to  like  all  the 
members  of  one  race.  (We  don't  like  al 
white  people:  yet  we  admonish  southerners 
because  they  are  not  friendly  with  all  colored 
people.)  What  we  must  Impress  upon  resi- 
dents of  Southern  States  Is  that  personal 
opinion  should  have  no  bearing  on  civil 
rights,  and  that  when  they  bar  Negroes  from 
the  polls,  they  are  endangering  their  own 
voting  privileges. 

Privilege  is  Indeed  an  apt  word  to  use  In 
reference  to  voting,  for  It  is  Jtist  that  to  be 
able  to  elect  our  own  officials.  Nevertheless, 
people  who  can  vote,  frequently  don't,  either 
because  of  lazineas,   disinterest,  or  lack  c€ 


self-confidence.  Voting  leagues  and  "get- 
out  and  vote"  campaigns  help  alleviate  the 
situation  somewhat.  Still,  It  Is  rather  tragic 
that  the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world  has 
one  of  the  lowest  percentages  of  voters  tak- 
ing part  in  national  elections. 

The  pyersons  who  do  vote  mistakenly  believe 
that  their  respKjnslblllty  has  ended  when  they 
drop  their  ballot  In  the  box.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  Job  has  Just  begun.  The  person 
who  learned  about  current  Issues  In  order 
to  Judge  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate, 
must  continue  to  learn,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  the  candidate  is  carrying  out  his 
duties  and  keeping  (or  trying  to  keep)  cam- 
paign promises.  We  tend  to  place  the  load 
of  furthering  our  Interests  solely  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  Congressmen,  sending  them 
off  to  Washington  with  all  sorts  of  good 
wishes,  and  then  forgetting  about  them. 

We  elect  men  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to  represent  our  best  In- 
terests, but  we  don't  always  tell  them  Just 
what  we  regard  as  our  best  Interests.  Also, 
but  we  seldom  hear  anymore  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  Irate  citizen,  demanding  the  re- 
call of  his  Congressman.  If  we  were  to  ask 
a  random  voter  If  he  had  recently  written, 
or  even  had  considered  writing  to  his  Sena- 
tor, we  might  expect  the  following  reply: 
"I  thought  about  it,  but  one  letter  wouldn't 
make  any  difference  anyway."  Such  a  state- 
ment reflects  the  lack  of  self-confidence  or 
confidence  in  the  Individual,  which  waa 
mentioned  earlier.  Of  ootirse,  one  letter 
alone  doesn't  carry  much  weight,  but  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  "one's"  add  up  to  a 
lot  of  Influence. 

Although,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
we  are  governed  by  the  majority,  we  have 
let  minorities  rule.  Labor  organizations,  big 
business,  and  many  other  groups  wield  a 
tremendous  amount  of  pwwer.  There  la 
nothing  wrong  with  this,  as  long  as  we  re- 
member that  organizations  are  composed  of 
individuals,  and  shouldn't  be  considered 
merely  as  collections  of  anonymous  people. 
The  motto,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall,"  is  fine,  but  let's  not  get  so  carried  away 
with  organizing  that  we  forget  to  think 
Independently. 

Because  Americans  are  no  longer  willing 
to  assunxe  responsibility  for  their  mistakes, 
they  have  created  a  scapegoat:  the  Federal 
Government.  Today  the  words  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conjure  an  image  of  some  kind  of 
monster  that  is  leading  everyone  toward 
socialism.  We  Ignore  the  fact  that  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Washing^n  are  speaking  for 
us  and  trying  to  pass  laws  we  want.  In  ef- 
fect, we  are  the  Federal  Government.  If 
unfavorable  programs  are  tindertaken,  it  is 
because  the  voters  gave  them  approval,  ei- 
ther by  ballot  or  by  actions.  When  we  sit 
back  and  criticize  Congress  without  doing 
anything,  we  convey  the  impression  that  we 
really  don't  care.  By  taking  an  active  part 
in  our  Government  and  by  keeping  ourselves 
informed,  we  can  make  democracy  work  bet- 
ter. We  must  put  the  demos  (people)  back 
into  democracy. 


Foolhardy  Practices  of  Federal  Bureanc- 
racy  Seen  in  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
minis  tration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mlasion  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  following  editorial. 
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"Expansive.  Expensive,  and  Expendable," 
from  the  July  11  lasue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  points  out  the  failure  of  the 
Arett  Redevelopment  AdministniticHi  and 
clearly  demonstrates  why  the  program 
should  be  abolished: 

XXTAMSIVB.    EXPXMSIYZ.    AND  EXPXNDABIA 

Before  the  Houee  le  tempted  to  reverse 
Itaelf  on  tHe  question  of  expanding  the  Are* 
Redevelopment  AdmlnlstraUon.  It  could 
profitably  review  that  agency's  sorry  record 
as  It  was  unfolded  In  the  House  Itself. 

Last  month  the  House  refused  to  endorse 
a  bill  to  grant  the  ARA  an  additional  HSS 
million,  atop  the  MSO  million  It  already  has. 
The  Senate,  however,  has  now  passed  an  al- 
moet  Identical  bill,  so  the  House  soon  may  be 
given  another  look  at  this  program  of  so- 
called  aid  to  distressed  areas. 

But  debate  during  Its-  i>revlous  look  last 
month  showed  that  the  ARA  operation  bad 
been  poorly  administered  and  funds  often 
111  used.  It  did  little  to  decrease  unemploy- 
ment. In  some  areas.  It  actually  created 
additional  unemployment  when  It  encour- 
•f«d  Industries  to  relocate,  leaving  behind 
former  employees  unable  to  find  new  work. 
It  also  provided  federally  subsidized  com- 
petition with  Industries  which  already  were 
laying  off  workers. 

Not  only  that,  but  more  than  half  of  ARA 
funds  have  been  going  Into  rural  areas,  In- 
•taad  of  those  regions  of  hardcore  unem- 
ployment the  plan  supposedly  was  designed 
to  help.  Por  Instance,  the  largest  single  ARA 
project  undertaken  was  a  recreation  pro- 
gram In  Oklahoma,  and  a  full  fourth  of  Its 
teaiw  and  grants  have  been  for  hotel  and 
BM>tel  construction. 

On  Its  face,  ARA  theory  of  siphoning  funds 
Into  questionable  make-work  enterprises  Is 
hard  to  defend.  On  the  record,  a  reasonable 
defense  Is  hardly  possible.  If  the  whole 
tbln^  were  not  a  political  boodoggle  circu- 
lated to  entice  Congressmen,  this  expansive 
proposal  would  doom  Itself. 


Private  Property  and  Personal  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or   GEOBCIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  more  dear  to  a  liberty 
loving  people  than  freedom  of  associa- 
tion and  the  right  to  have  and  hold  pri- 
vate property  and  to  make  whatever 
use  of  it  they  wish. 

The  right  to  private  property  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  personal  liberty  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  it  must  be  kept  inviolate.  Deny 
man  the  right  "to  do  as  he  will  with  his 
own"  and  he  is  no  longer  free. 

An  excellent  commentary  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  found  exceedingly  appro- 
priate in  times  like  t.iese  when  it  would 
appear  that  the  Federal  Government, 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  protect  our 
liberties,  is  bent  on  d«istroying  them,  will 
be  broadcast  July  12  on  the  "Life  Line" 
program  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<xi- 
sent  that  the  transcript  of  this  broad- 
cast be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 


cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcobo.  as  follows. 

RiBHT  or  Pktwati  Pior«»TT 
ThU  Is  Ufe  Line.  James  Dobbs  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Personal  rights  are  the  very  foundation 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  They  are  writ- 
ten Into  our  ConstltuUon.  taught  In  our 
schools  and  colleges,  guarded  by  law  and 
due  process  of  law.  and  held  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world.  The  United  States  of 
America  became  an  Independent  nation  to 
secure  the  personal  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
can, and  that  Is  still  the  noblest  purpose  of 
otiT  Nation. 

Let's  take  a  close,  hard  look  at  the  per- 
sonal right  we  are  In  the  greatest  danger  of 
losing  In  o\ir  time.  And  let  us  try  to  under- 
stand why  we  must  keep  that  right  If  any 
of  our  personal  rlghU  are  to  survive  In  the 
long  run. 

Let's  look  at  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

The  right  of-  private  property  was  always 
Included  In  the  primary  list  of  bculc  per- 
sonal rights  by  the  great  political  thinkers  of 
earlier  times  who  built  up  the  case  for  free- 
dom. John  Locke,  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of 
our  Constitution  because  his  Ideas  showed 
the  way  for  both,  spoke  often  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  <rf  life,  liberty  and  property. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  prepared  his 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
the  best-known  statement  of  the  American 
Idea  of  personal  rights — changed  "property" 
to  the  more  poetic  "pursuit  of  happiness." 
By  this  change  Jefferson  probably  meant  to 
Include  an  even  greater  range  of  human 
freedom  than  was  covered  by  the  term 
"property."  He  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
downgrade  property  as  a  personal  right. 

Still  later,  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declared  that  no  State  shall 
deprive  any  of  Its  citizens  of  the  basic  rights 
of  life,  liberty  or  property  "without  due 
process  of  law." 

Actually,  as  Jefferson's  use  of  the  term 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  makes  especially 
clear,  the  three  right  cannot  be  separated; 
each  Is  necessary  to  both  of  the  others. 
Obviously  we  must  begin  with  the  right  to 
life.  But  It  was  the  firm  conviction  of  every 
man  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion that  life  without  liberty  was  not  worth 
having.  So  the  right  to  life  could  only  be 
given  meaning  when  It  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  right  to  Uberty. 

But  what  is  liberty?  It  U  each  person's 
freedom  to  act,  to  live  and  to  work  as  he 
alone  may  choose.  Independent  of  any  re- 
straint, except  on  rare  occasions  by  the 
courts  through  fxill  legal  process.  A  right  to 
liberty  without  the  chance  to  use  It  would  be 
as  valueless  as  a  right  to  life  without  the 
liberty  to  live  it.  And  the  active  use  of 
liberty,  for  the  vast  majority  of  men,  means 
the  earning  and  owning  of  property  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  freely  chosen  personal  work. 
Their  property  may  be  of  many  different 
kinds  and  held  in  widely  varying  amounts. 
But  the  right  to  personal  property  honestly 
earned  and  owned  Is  absolutely  necessary  If 
the  rights  to  life  and  liberty  are  not  to  be- 
come a  hollow  sham. 

Now  in  recent  years  we  have  all  heard  a 
great  deal  about  human  rights  as  somehow 
opposed  to  property  rights.  We  are  told 
that  we  must  often  make  a  choice  between 
the  two,  in  favor  of  one  and  against  the 
other,  especially  when  applying  the  powers  of 
centralized  government  against  the  citizen. 
Men  tell  via  they  are  proud  to  stand  for  hu- 
man rights  at  the  expense  of  property  rights, 
that  human  rights  are  good  but  property 
rights  are  so  dangerous  that  they  must  be 
limited  drastically.  A  favorite  device  for 
Hndermlnlng  property  rights  and  putting 
thenx  in  a  bad  light  is  to  say  or  imply  that 


only  the  very  w*altJiy  are  concerned  about 
them. 

But  the  right  at  private  property  Is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  to  every  man  who 
owns  anything  at  all.  If  you  own  a  home  or 
a  car  or  a  plot  of  land,  if  you  have  an  In- 
come of  your  own  or  can  even  lay  claim  to 
the  clothes  on  your  back,  you  have  a  stake  In 
maintaining  the  right  of  private  property,  a 
stake  that  Is  Just  as  big  for  you  as  a  whole 
business  empire  may  be  for  the  man  who 
owns  It.  There  is  not  a  breadwinner  In 
America  whose  personal  freedom  is  not 
threatened  by  attacks  on  the  right  of  private 
property. 

As  for  the  talk  of  human  rights  versus 
property  rights — there  Is  no  more  striking 
example  of  twisted  and  mistaken  thinking 
than  this.  Por  the  right  to  earn  and  own 
property  is,  always  was  and  always  will  be  a 
natural  human  right,  a  human  and  personal 
right  that  must  be  preserved  if  any  of  our 
other  rights  are  to  be  worth  having.  If  we 
cannot  use  our  Uberty  to  earn  and  own.  then 
there  is  no  real  liberty:  and  where  there  is 
no  real  Uberty.  there  Is  no  productive  and 
meaningful  life.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  mistaken  were  correct,  and  private  prop- 
erty wasn't  a  basic  human  right.  If  not  a 
right,  then  it  can  only  be  a  privUege,  and  a 
privilege,  by  deflnltlon.  Is  something  which 
can  be  denied  at  any  time  for  no  good  rea- 
son. For  example:  I  have  a  right  to  walk 
across  my  own  land:  but  I  have  only  a 
privilege  to  walk  across  my  neighbor's  land, 
which  be  can  deny  me  at  any  time  he  may 
wish. 

If  private  property  Is  not  a  right,  but  only 
a  privilege,  then  It  can  be  restricted  or  com- 
pletely abolished  at  any  time  by  any  force 
strong  enough  to  do  so.  Any  man's  prop- 
erty may  l)e  seized,  and  any  man's  chance  to 
earn  and  own  sharply  limited.  And  there 
Is  this  to  remember  about  property.  Unlike 
life  or  liberty,  it  Is  transferable.  When 
property  is  taken  from  one  man  or  a  group 
of  men,  it  must  pass  to  another  man  <^ 
group  of  men.  And  bo  we  can't  help  wonder- 
ing, could  it  be  that  some  of  those  who 
talk  most  loudly  about  the  unimportance  of 
property  rights  are  Just  possibly  more  than 
a  little  interested  In  getting  control  of  other 
people's  property  for  themselves?  •  •  • 
the  Communist  nations  have  found  that  they 
cannot  yet  take  all  private  property  away 
from  their  citizens,  because  most  of  them 
simply  will  not  work  without  It.  But  those 
who  Uve  under  communism  are  left  with  the 
barest  minimum  of  property,  and  new  experi- 
ments are  constantly  being  tried  In  a  search 
for  ways  to  wean  the  people  away  from  their 
stubborn  devotion  to  private  property.  The 
Chinese  communes  were  a  particxilarly  hor- 
rible experiment  of  this  kind. 

Here  In  America  today  we  tend  to  feel  that 
If  we  give  the  Government  power  to  take 
(without  due  process  of  law)  only  parts  of 
large  property  holdings,  there  is  no  danger 
and  the  results  will  be  good.  But  once  the 
right  of  private  property  Is  violated  anywhere, 
for  any  reason.  It  becomes  that  much  easier 
to  violate  that  right  again,  and  again,  and 
again  whenever  It  may  be  convenient  for 
the  Government  to  do  so.  The  only  safe 
ways  to  permit  any  man's  property  to  be 
taken  against  his  will  are  through  the  care- 
fully safeguarded  procedxixes  of  our  courts, 
or  with  full  compensation  for  Its  value,  or  by 
taxation  specifically  voted  by  elected  legis- 
lators. The  discretion  of  bureaucrats  un- 
checked by  law  has  no  place  In  this  area. 
Private  property  as  a  basic  human  right  can- 
not be  allowed  to  depend  for  its  preservation 
on  any  man's  whim. 

The  right  of  private  property  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  simplest  possible  terms  as 
each  man's  right  "to  do  as  he  wUl  with  bU 
own."'  This  means  that  if  a  man  owns  a 
hoxise  he  nuiy  rightfully  decide  who  Is  to  live 
In  it;   If  he  owns  a  business  he  may  right- 
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fully  decide  who  is  to  work  In  it;  If  he  has  a 
profession  he  may  rightfully  decide  whom 
to  accept  as  clients;  If  he  has  written  a 
book  he  may  rightfully  decide  who  will  be 
permitted  to  print  It;  If  he  owns  farmland 
he  may  rightfully  decide  what  crops  to  grow 
and  how  much  to  grow  upon  It.  The  Con- 
stitution does  give  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  trade,  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods,  the  exchange  of  property.  But  be- 
fore a  man  takes  his  goods  to  market,  while 
they  are  still  entirely  his  prop>erty.  his  right 
to  have  them  and  use  them  should  be  abso- 
lute. 

But  today  that  right  is  far  from  absolute, 
and  Its  denial  Is  the  soiu-ce  of  grave  danger. 
The  danger  Is  obvious  when  we  see  how 
closely  the  right  of  private  property  touches 
the  right  of  personal  liberty,  when  we  speak 
of  what  a  man  does  In  privacy  with  his  own. 
One  of  the  best  examples  Is  that  of  the  ranch 
owner  who  grew  feed  grains  on  a  small  part 
of  his  ranch  solely  for  the  use  of  his  own 
livestock.  He  neither  bought  nor  sold  grain; 
It  never  left  the  land  which  was  his  prop- 
erty. Yet  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture moved  In  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
not  grow  grain  on  his  own  property  for  his 
own  use:  that  they  had  the  power  and  the 
right  to  regulate  what  he  grew,  even  for  this 
purpose.  This  action  violated  both  the  basic 
human  rights  of  liberty  and  property. 

If  we  look  very  closely,  we  can  begin  to 
see  In  the  campaign  against  property  rights, 
and  the  attempts  to  Isolate  them  from  other 
rights  and  downgrade  their  Importance,  a 
particularly  clever  dlvlde-and-conquer  tactic 
of  the  mistaken  enemies  of  freedom.  The 
mistaken  know  they  can  never  persuade  free 
Americans  to  give  up  all  their  personal 
rights  at  once.  But.  by  singling  out  the  right 
of  private  property  for  special  treatment,  by 
mixed  appeals  to  noble  If  naive  motives  of 
charity  and  to  base  motives  of  envy,  the 
mistaken  have  brought  the  right  of  private 
property  Into  real  Jeopardy  today.  People 
are  listening  to  their  teaching  that  property 
Is  a  lesser  right  than  life  and  liberty.  If  this 
campaign  succeeds,  the  next  step  Is  clear, 
a  similar  attack  on  the  Idea  of  liberty,  as 
"selfish"  and  "not  public  spirited."  as  ruling 
out  supposedly  necessary  sacrifices  to  the 
State.  Beyond  that  remains  only  the  right 
to  life,  as  a  slave;  and  that  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  mistaken  In  their  dlvlde-and- 
conquer  attack  on  personal  rights. 

Until  we  meet  again,  remember  freedom 
is  indivisible.  It  cannot  be  weighed  and 
measiu-ed  In  parts,  or  cut  into  pieces.  We 
cannot  give  up  a  little  now  and  expect  to 
get  more  back  later.  Freedom  stands  or  falls 
as  a  whole. 


Unmasking  GermaD  Plans  in  Egypt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10,  1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  the  papers  have  been  full 
of  stories  regarding  German  rocket  sci- 
entists and  technicians  in  Egypt.  This 
situation  is  most  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  Middle  East  and  therefore  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  security  minded 
Americans.  In  this  connection,  the  latest 
issue  to  Prevent  World  War  III— No.  62, 
summer  1963-.-published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  World  War  III, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion. 24  West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.. 


has  printed  an  important  expose  on  this 
problem  entitled   "Unmasking   German 
Plans  in  Egypt."    I  therefore  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues : 
Unmasking  German  Plans  in  Egypt 

In  the  previous  issue  of  Prevent  World 
War  in  (No.  61)  we  published  a  study  (Ger- 
man-Egyptian Rocketry)  dealing  with  the 
activities  of  German  rocket  scientists  and 
technicians  In  Egypt.  The  subject  has  now 
become  a  front  page  story  and  Its  reperciis- 
sions  have  been  felt  from  Cairo  and  Tel  Aviv 
to  Bonn  and  Washington. 

Many  people  were  sxirprised  to  learn  that 
Egypt  was  harboring  Crermans  with  the  sci- 
entific know-how  for  the  development  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  However,  to 
readers  of  Prevent  World  War  m  this  should 
come  as  no  surprise  at  all.  Ten  years  ago. 
Prevent  World  War  III  published  a  detailed 
expose  concerning  German  penetration  In  the 
Middle  East,  entitled  "Berlin-Baghdad 
Again."  Por  those  who  may  not  recall  this 
analysis  or  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Its  con- 
tents, we  should  like  to  recapitulate  some  of 
Its  essential  points. 

background  facts 

The  article  was  written  a  few  months  fol- 
lowing the  overthrow  of  King  Farouk  In 
Egypt.  In  that  connection  Newsweek  (Aug. 
25.  1962)  reported  that  General  Naguib  who 
was  the  nominal  leader  of  the  coup,  was 
being  guided  by  German  military  brass.  This 
Is  what  Newsweek  said :  "There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Germans  Initiated  the  coup.  It  is 
however  known  that  the  young  officers  who 
did  the  actual  planning  consulted  the  Ger- 
man advisers  as  to  "tactics."  The  Cairo  re- 
ports attribute  the  smoothness  of  the  op- 
eration to  German  advice.  Also,  the  young 
ofllcers  are  reported  to  have  chosen  General 
Naguib  as  their  leader  on  German  advice. 
Later.  Naguib  publicly  praised  the  work  of 
the  German  advisory  group  thxis  giving  It  an 
official  stamp." 

The  leading  adviser  to  Naguib  was  the  Ger- 
man Gen.  Wllhelm  Fahrmbacher.  General 
Pahrmbacher  had  been  corps  commander  in 
the  Nazi  army  during  World  War  II  and  had. 
at  one  time,  been  held  by  the  French  as  a 
war  criminal.  Among  his  associates  was 
MaJ.  Gen.  Oscar  Munzel  who  was  considered 
a  great  favorite  in  the  German  officer  caste. 
Another  member  of  the  German  military  who 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  Egyptian 
Army,  was  Gerhard  Mertlns.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Nazi  air  invasion  of  Crete.  In 
1945.  Mertlns  served  as  a  battalion  command- 
er during  the  Nazi  offensive  In  Western  Eu- 
rope. His  assignment  In  Egypt  was  to  teach 
specially  selected  Egyptian  units  the  art  of 
parachute  Jumping  and  attack. 

The  article  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
number  of  German  military  officers  was  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  "It  Is  known  that  the 
Egyptians  had  set  up  an  office  In  Germany 
to  recruit  German  specialists  who  served  un- 
der Field  Marshal  Gen.  Erwln  Rommel  in  the 
North  African  campaign  of  World  War  II." 
It  was  also  indicated  that  Nagulb's  German 
military  advisers  possessed  valid  West  Ger- 
man passports  and  traveled  freely  between 
Egypt  and  Germany. 

The  article  noted  that  the  German  mili- 
tary Influence  In  Cairo  was  followed  by  an 
infliox  of  Important  German  industrialists. 
Thus.  Albert  Degener  became  responsible  fw 
the  operations  of  the  German-Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Cairo.  Degener 
had  headed  a  similar  organization  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Nazi  Germany  and  our  country. 
While  in  the  United  States.  Degener  proved 
to  be  an  active  propagandist  and  apologist 
for  Nazi  Germany.  As  late  as  May  16.  1940. 
he  worked  assiduously  to  organize  German 
war  relief  among  German-Americans  while 
the  Nazis  were  attaclilng  France  and  Great 
Britain.     Walter  Rohland.  another  influen- 


tial German  industrialist,  helped  to  direct 
the  building  of  a  German  steel  plant  in 
Egypt.  As  one  of  Germany's  industrial  war 
lords.  Rohland  was  a  key  figure  in  the  Ger- 
man steel  Industry  which  had  profited  great- 
ly from  Hitler's  wars  of  aggression. 

Besides  military  and  economic  penetra- 
tion, the  Germans  mounted  a  ""cultural""  of- 
fensive. "The  aim  was  to  Inculcate  among 
the  Egyptians  appreciation  for  German  cul- 
tural works.  German  professors  were 
brought  to  the  University  of  Alexandria,  and 
It  was  proposed  that  the  German  language 
should  be  made  compulsory  In  Egjrptian 
schools. 

MORE  facts 

Three  years  after  we  had  carried  this 
initial  article.  Prevent  World  War  m  pub- 
lished another  piece  on  the  same  subject,  en- 
titled "Middle  East  Caldron.""  Additional 
data  was  supplied  concerning  the  large  num- 
bers of  German  militarists  and  war  criminals 
who  had  gained  key  posts  in  the  E:gyptlan 
mUltary  setup.  It  was  brought  out  that 
there  were  at  least  600  German  technicians 
working  in  various  fields,  particularly  in  the 
military.  In  this  connection  reference  was 
made  to  Dr.  Wllhelm  Voss  who  had  once  been 
a  prominent  leader  In  the  wrar  economy  of 
Hitler's  Third  Reich.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  West  German  Government  in 
February  1951,  Voss  was  appointed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  as  head  of  the  cen- 
tral planning  board.  In  that  capacity  he 
served  as  the  chief  adviser  to  the  War  Min- 
istry In  Egypt.  The  reliable  German  weekly 
Der  Spiegel  (Oct.  36,  1955)  reported  that 
under  Voss  command  "were  employed  more 
than  50  German  military  and  armament  ex- 
perts." Der  Spiegel  revealed  that  Dr.  Voss 
maintained  Intimate  contacts  not  only  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  chief  diplomatic  aids, 
Blankenhorn  and  Hallsteln,  "but  also  with 
the  highest  officers  in  •  •  •  the  Bonn  War 
Ministry." 

One  year  later.  Prevent  World  War  III  (No. 
49)  carried  an  article  which  examined  the 
nature  of  Egyptian  propaganda.  It  was 
brought  out  that  "Prof.  Johann  van  Leers,  a 
former  top  Nazi  propagandist,  was  •  •  • 
mastermlnlng  Egypt's  propaganda  cam- 
paign." Van  Leers,  this  article  observed,  was 
head  of  a  '"corps  of  Nazis  reputedly  number- 
ing 200  In  the  service  of  President  Nasser." 
In  his  youth,  van  Leers  was  a  member  of  the 
notorious  Freicorps,  one  of  the  precursors  of 
the  Na;sl  movement.  As  early  as  1929,  he 
Joined  the  Nazi  Party.  He  was  also  an  of- 
ficial o;.'  the  German  foreign  office.  In  1936, 
he  was  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  German 
general  staff  with  the  rank  of  major.  Van 
Leers'  main  talent  lay  in  the  field  ot  prop- 
aganda. Thus,  he  served  Goebbels  and  was 
the  chief  editor  of  Goebbels'  Journal  Wille 
und  Weg  (the  Will  and  the  Way) . 

In  the  No.  60  issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
III  we  continued  to  examine  the  Nazi  in- 
fluence In  Eg3rptlan  propaganda.  We  pub- 
lished an  article  showing  how  Hitler's  "Mein 
Kampf""  had  become  a  bestseller  among 
Egyptian  officers.  Another  article  in  this 
same  issue  revealed  how  former  German 
Nazis  had  taken  control  of  Nasser's  punitive 
force)}.  This  element  was  responsible  for  the 
ruthless  elimination  of  all  opposition  to  Nas- 
ser and  for  the  setting  up  of  concentration 
cami>s. 

In  the  next  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War  III 
(No.  51).  we  ran  a  full  length  article  dealing 
with  the  role  played  by  Nasser  and  his  as- 
sociates In  working  for  the  German  General 
Staf:  during  World  War  II.  This  information 
was  culled  from  a  book  written  by  one  of 
Preiildent  Nasser's  closest  colleagues.  Col. 
Anv^ar  el  Sadat.  In  his  book.  ""Revolt  on  the 
NUt:."  Sadat  recounts  the  story  of  how  Nas- 
ser and  a  group  of  young  Egyptian  officers 
collaborated  with  the  forces  of  the  Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo  Axis  against  the  Allied  Powers. 
With  regard  to  the  services  rendered  to  the 
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FaacLst  axU  by  Na«er  and  hla  friends.  Colonel 
Sadat  wrote:  "We  made  contact  with  the 
Oenxum  he«dquarter»  in  Ubya  and  we  acted 
In  complete  harmony  with  them." 

Sadat  U  candid  enough  to  tell  \i»  that 
Kaeeer  and  hla  cohorts  were  reeolved  "to 
flght  side  by  side  with  the  Axis."  »ven 
after  the  war  Sadat  expressed  his  sympathies 
for  the  Axis.  Thus,  when  asked  In  1951  by 
an  Egyptian  magazine  how  he  would  appraise 
Hitler's  activities  8  years  after  his  death  and 
what  advice  he  would  give  the  Fuehrer, 
shoxUd  he  appear  again.  Sadat  replied:  "Dear 
Hitler,  I  welcome  you  back  with  all  my  heart. 
Tou  have  been  defeated,  but  In  fact  one 
should  regard  you  as  the  real  victor:  There 
will  be  no  place  to  the  world  until  Germany 
a^aln  takes  first  place.  Yo\ir  main  mUtake 
was  In  opening  too  many  fronts,  but  every- 
thing has  been  forgiven,  for  you  are  a  shtoing 
example  of  belief  In  ones  fatherland  and 
people.  You  are  eternal,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  If  we  see  you  again,  or  a  second 
Hitler,  bfkck  in  Germany."  This  is  the  man 
who  Is  one  of  the  foremost  figures  In  the 
Egyptian  Government  today. 

OZKMAir    AID 

ThU  brief  review  of  what  Prevent  World 
War  HI  wrote  In  the  past,  provides  the  baclL- 
ground  for  what  Is  now  occxirrlng  in  Egypt, 
It  Is  not  by  chance  that  German  technicians 
and  scientists  are  working  for  the  Egyptian 
military   establishment.     Actually,    this   co- 
operation U  the  result  of  official  agreements 
between  the  West  German  Government  and 
Bgypt.     Indeed,    one    of    these    agreements 
reached  In  1960.  provided  that  the  Germans 
would  "help  the  UAR  In  the  development  of 
Its  atomic  research  for  nuclear  development." 
However,  this  is  only  one  facet  of  the  col- 
laboration which  has   been   going  on   for  a 
number  of  years.     Thus,  during  the  last  4 
years,  it  has  been  reliably  reported,  that  West 
German    economic    aid    to    Egypt    has    been 
larger  than  either  Soviet  or  American  assist- 
ance.   Since  1959,  the  Germans  have  set  up 
78    plants    in    Egypt    whereas    the    Russians 
have  built  53  and  the  United  States  28.    The 
nxunber  of  German  scientists  and  technicians 
runs  into  the  thovisands.     It  Is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  flxm  flgvire  because  many  of  ttie 
Germans  have  taken  on  Arabic  names  and 
have  married  Egyptian  women.    Nevertheless, 
it  Is  estimated  that  of  these  thousands  there 
are  at  least  300  German  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians who  are  specialists  In  nuclear  arma- 
ments.   Some  of  these  Germans  have  boasted 
that  part  of  the  program  of  German-Egyp- 
tian collaboration  Is  financed  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  given  to  the  Nas- 
ser government  by  tLie  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.     Wh:.le  these  Germans  work 
assiduously  In  Egypt,  scores  of  Egyptian  stu- 
dents have  been  sent;  to  the  West,  particular- 
ly to  West  Germany  where  they  are  trained. 
The  building  up  of  the  EgypUan  Air  Force, 
according  to  the  noi.ed  British  correspondent 
Sefton  Delmer,  Is  now  under  the  direction  of 
"HiUer's   ace   deelgner.    Prof.    Willy   Messer- 
schmldf      (Sunday     Telegraph,      Mar.     31. 
1963) .    Shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Mes- 
serschmldt  showed  up  In  Spain,  where,  un- 
der the  benevolent  protection  of  Franco,  he 
worked  on  new  designs  for  lighter  aircraft. 
Having    completed    his    "tour    of    duty"    In 
Spain,  Meeserachmldt  moved  to  Cairo  to  take 
over  direction  of  the  300  German  aircraft 
technicians  working  there. 

Meeserschmldt  told  Delmer  that  these  Ger- 
man experts  were  building  a  powerful  Jet 
fighter  for  President  Nasser  "in  two  vast 
factory  complexes  on  the  Nile."  This  air- 
craft. Delmer  reports,  "is  designed  as  a  pow- 
erfxil  weapon  of  attack."  Meeeerschmldt  In- 
formed Delmer  that  as  much  as  £100  million 
(approxlniately  WOO  million)  have  gone  into 
the  project  so  far.  The  funds,  Delmer  re- 
ports, come  from  the  revenues  which  Nasser 
obtains  from  the  Suez  Canal.  Here  Is  an- 
other   source   of   aid    for    Nasser's   military 


buildup    which    cooms    primarily   from    the 
West. 

AUUtlC  AHO  ars]*ONSK 

It  Is,  of  course,  understandable  that  the 
Government  of  Israel  Is  deeply  alarmed  over 
this  BituaUon.  Israel's  Foreign  Minister, 
Mrs.  Golda  Melr,  made  It  clear  that  the  West 
German  Government  could  not  claim  that 
it  had  no  responsibility  for  this  situation. 
Following  her  speech,  the  Parliament  of  Is- 
rael unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  It  was  "the  duty"  of  the  German 
Government  to  put  "an  Inunedlate  end  to 
this  dangerous  activity  of  Its  citizens  •  •  •" 
The  resolution  also  stated  that,  "the  German 
people  cannot  exempt  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  continuation  of  this  vile 
work." 

The  Initial  reaction  of  the  West  German 
Government  to   these   charges  was  evasive. 
Anonymous  spokesmen  for  the  West  German 
Government  declared  that  Bonn  had  no  legal 
means   to   prevent   German   scientists   from 
working   In  Egypt.     Another  unnamed  gov- 
ernment source  declared  that  legislative  ac- 
tion to  control  the  movement  of  West  Ger- 
man    citizens     abroad     or  'to     limit     their 
activities  "was  out  of  the  question."     The 
Federal  Republic,  according  to  his  view.  "Is 
a  nation  of  law"  and  the  freedom  of  move- 
ment   of    lU    cltiaens    is    guaranteed     (New 
York  Times,  Mar.  22.  1963).     Guenther  von 
Base,  the  official  spokesman  for  the  German 
Government,  told  reporters  that  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  Germans  In  Egypt  were  actu- 
ally   worktog   on    aggressive    weapons.      Ap- 
parently, Von  Hase  did  not  check  with  the 
Weet  German  foreign  ministry  whose  spokes- 
man had  admitted  that,  "a  maximum  of  11 
German    experU    are    working    in    Egyptian 
rocket  production"  (Reuters.  Mar.  22.  1963). 
However,  these  alibis  and  denials  failed  to 
dissipate   the  mounting  alarm  expressed   to 
many  circles  to  Europe  and  In  the   United 
States.     Consequently,  on  March  25,  1963,  a 
West   German    Government   spokesman   an- 
no\inced  that,  "there  are  a  number  of  meas- 
ures that  might  be  taken."    Chancellor  Ade- 
nauer who  was  vacationing  In  Italy,  ordered 
that  a  report  be  sent  to  him  concerning  the 
Investigations  which  the  Germans  would  con- 
duct on  this  matter.     Two  days  later.  Von 
Hase  said  that  the  problem  was  complex  and 
that  It  was  difficvUt  to  say  when  legislation 
could  t)e  drawn  up  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  an  exchange  with  one  reporter  at  a  press 
conference.   Von   Hase   agreed    with    his   in- 
terrogator  who   alleged    that   there   was  no 
work  In  West  Germany  for  missile  scientists 
and  that  is  why  they  go  abroad.     Von  Hase 
immediately  took  the  cue  and  replied,  "This 
Just  goes  to  prove  our  loyalty  to  International 
agreements." 

Tm  TBTTTH   COMCS  OUT 

While  the  Weet  German  authorities 
thought  up  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  pre- 
tended that  they  were  In  the  dark  and  would 
toveetlgate  the  real  situation  obUlnlng  to 
Egypt,  the  German  scientists  in  Cairo  were 
not  so  silent.  Ferdinand  Brandner.  a  top 
German  technician,  a  former  Nazi  storm- 
trooper,  and  now  a  key  adviser  to  Nasser, 
boasted:  "We  have  obtained  all  the  equip- 
ment and  material  for  laboratories,  work- 
shops, and  test  stands  from  West  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Statee" 
(London  Dally  Express,  Apr  8.  1963).  This 
same  Brandner  charged  that  the  attacks 
against  the  German  scientists  In  Egypt  were 
"Intended  to  defame  us  and  force  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  take  measures  against 
our  activity"  (Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  3,  1963).  In  this  connection,  another 
German  technician  complained:  "We  are 
worried  about  the  Jewish  terror  •  •  "but 
why  doesn't  our  gorernment  to  Bonn  give  us 
support?  They  know  why  we  are  here  and 
what  we  are  doing"  (London  Dally  Express. 
Apr    8.  1963). 

The  reports  coQceroing  the  activities  of 


the  German  scientists  In  Egypt  todlcate  that 
they  have  been  working  not  only  on  mlesUes 
capable  of   carrying   nuclear  warheads,   but 
they  are  also  experimenting  on  poison  gas 
as  well  as  on  radiological  and  bacterloioglcal 
weapons.     The     German     Government     has 
denied  all  of  this.    InspUed  reports  appeared 
In  the  press  declaring  that  It  would  be  Illogi- 
cal for  the  Germans  to  use  Egypt  as  a  secret 
development  ground  for  new  weapons  stoce 
they  were  receiving   far  more  sophisticated 
weapons    directly    from    the    United    States. 
But  thU  Itoe  falls  flat  In  the  face  of  a  letter 
v(rrltten  to  a  correspondent  by  Adolph  Karch. 
the  lawyer  for  one  of  the  top  German  sci- 
entists, Eugen  Saenger.    In  that  letter  Karch 
made    the   sensational   admission   that   "the 
Egyptian  Government  undertook  to  put  at 
the  full  disposal  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public all  the  reeuIU  of  the  (rocket)   devel- 
opment  works   and.  as   the   occasion  arises, 
they     also     put    at     German     dlspwsal     the 
Egyptian   ground   Installationa  and  launch- 
Ings  pads  for  such  German  experiments  as 
could    not    be   carried    out   to    the    Federal 
Republic." 

Here    Is    the    key   to    the   whole   deal.     It 
creates  much  doubt  as  to  the  official  assur- 
ances Issued   by  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment that  the  world  has  no  cause  for  con- 
cern.     Tlie    so-called    tovestlgatlons    which 
the  West  German  Government  promised   to 
undertake,    can    go    on    Indefinitely    unless 
world  public  opinion  Insists  on  prompt  re- 
sults.    There  Is  no  question  but  that  our 
Government.  If   It   wishes,  can  do  much   In 
thU   matter.      After   all,   the   United    States 
is  not  only  tovolved  through  treaties  with 
West  Germany  relating  to  the  development 
of  weapons  for  mass  destruction,  but  we  have 
also   provided    ample   opportunities   for   the 
West  German  Government,  its  scientists  and 
technicians,  to  acquire  vital  Information  In 
the  field  of  rocket   technology  and  atomic 
arms.     Indeed.  U.S.  help   has  been   decisive 
in    the   oontinutog    buildup    of    West   Ger- 
many's military  power.    We  cannot  wash  our 
hands  of  that  responsibility.     Yet.   the  re- 
sponse of  our   Government  to  the   protests 
concerning  the  German  scientists  in  Egypt, 
has   been    most    disappointing,    to    say    the 
least. 

KVASION 

When  the  story  first  broke,  the  State  De- 
partment said  It  was  "contemplating"  what 
steps  it  might  take,  "if  any,"  with  regard  to 
the  charges  that  the  Germans  were  work- 
ing on  bacteriological  and  chemical  warheads 
in  Egypt  (New  York  Post,  Mar.  26.  1963), 
The  snowballing  protests,  however,  had  to  be 
answered  more  directly  and  this  was  under- 
taken by  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, Averell  Hafrlman  In  a  reply  to  Con- 
gressman Leonard  Farbstein.  tn  a  leading 
editorial,  the  Washington  Post  (Apr,  13, 
1963)  described  Mr.  Harrlman's  letter  as 
"curious"  and  that,  instead  of  coming  to 
grips  with  the  issues  Involved,  It  retreated 
"Into  lifeless  platitudes." 

What  were  the  essential  points  In  Mr. 
Harrlman's  reply?  After  assuring  Congress- 
man Parbstein  of  the  State  Department's 
"continued  toterest"  in  the  security  of  all 
Middle  East  States,  he  expressed  the  view 
that,  Lf  these  German  scientists  were  re- 
called, they  might  be  "replaced  by  Soviet 
bloc  personnel  equally  qualified  In  such 
work,  again  forcing  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic Into  greater  reliance  on  the  USSR" 
To  this  argument  the  Washington  Post  re- 
torted :  "This  comes  close  to  arguing  that  we 
should  be  grateful  for  the  Soviet  forces  In 
Cuba  because  otherwise  there  might  be  a 
Chinese  Army  to  the  Caribbean."  With  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  the  Post  editorial  noted 
that  "It  Is  of  small  comfort  to  Israel  that 
these  may  be  good.  non-Conftnunlst  missiles 
developed  with  the  help  of  Germans  so  thor- 
oughly antl-Ruaslan  that  some  of  them 
worked  for  Hitler." 
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The  Poet  editorial  made  mincemeat  of  lir. 
Harrlman's  argximents.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  challenge  Mr. 
Harrlman's  implication  that  the  German  ac- 
tivities In  Egypt  are  of  an  episodic  character. 
Actually,  as  has  already  been  shown  In  this 
article,  the  German  role  In  the  Middle  East 
In  general  and  In  Egypt  specifically,  has  deep 
roots,  going  back  to  more  than  10  years  at 
least.  German  scientists  and  technicians  did 
not  appear  In  Cairo  "all  of  a  sudden."  Nor 
Is  there  any  Intention  that  they  will  leave 
"all  of  a  sudden."  In  short,  the  German 
move  in  Egypt  has  basically  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  Soviet  activities  in 
that  country. 

POSTWAR   STRATEGT 

The  Germans  were  in  Egypt  years  before 
the  Russians  came  In  1955.  As  the  world 
knows,  the  Soviets,  since  1956,  have  provided 
Nasser's  armies  with  vast  amounts  of  mili- 
tary hardware  while  the  United  States  has 
given  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  which 
enables  the  Egyptian  economy  to  sustain 
this  vast  military  buildup.  Durlag  this  en- 
tire period  and  before,  the  German  scientists 
and  technicians  continued  their  work. 

Mr.  Harrlman's  reply  also  reflects  how  dev- 
astatlngly  effective  Nasser's  blackmail  poli- 
cies have  been  and  continue  to  be.  The  Idea 
that.  If  the  West  does  not  provide  Nasser 
with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  So- 
viets will,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
argument  which  has  obliged  us  to  continue 
to  underwrite  Nasser's  Imperialistic  moves. 
One  other  major  Implication  in  the  Harrl- 
man  note  which  must  be  challenged,  is  the 
notion  that  the  matter  of  German  scientists 
In  Egypt  Is  part  of  the  continued  conflict  be- 
tween Israel  and  Cairo  and  that  this  is  a 
liTcal  affair  of  no  direct  concern  to  the  United 
States.  This  attitude,  if  we  may  say  so, 
smacks  of  the  same  approach  that  certain 
statesmen  in  Britain  took  when  Hitler 
claimed  his  pound  of  flesh  from  Austria  and 
later  Czechoslovakia.  If  this  is  Indeed  the 
State  Department's  view,  then  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  our  policymakers  is  greater  than 
we  had  first  thought. 

The  society  wishes  to  go  on  record  In  stat- 
ing that  this  Is  not  a  local  matter  but  one 
which  directly  touches  on  the  national  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  world  se- 
curity. We  also  wish  to  go  on  record  in 
charging  that  the  German  presence  In  Egypt 
Is  an  intrinsic  element  In  the  postwar  plans 
o^  the  German  general  staff  to  rebuild  Ger- 
many's war  potential  by  evading  and  vio- 
lating the  obligations  she  assumed  following 
her  surrender. 

The  society  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  German  general 
staff's  postwar  plans.  We  now  charge  that 
here  In  Egypt  as  well  as  In  Spain,  the  Ger- 
mans, shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  were 
able  to  continue  and  to  expand  their  work 
In  all  military  spheres  for  the  day  when 
they  could  once  again  confront  the  world 
with  an  ultlmatvun.  To  some  of  our  readers 
this  may  sound  unduly  alarmist  and  melo- 
dramatic. In  that  case,  let  them  ponder  the 
following  statement:  "Nazi  Party  members, 
German  Industrialists  and  the  German  mili- 
tary, realizing  thfft  victory  can  no  longer  be 
attained,  are  now  developing  postwar  com- 
mercial projects,  are  endeavoring  to  renew 
and  cement  friendships  In  foreign  commer- 
cial circles  and  are  planning  for  renewals  of 
prewar  cartel  agreements,  •  •  •  German 
technicians,  cultural  experts,  and  under- 
cover agents  have  well-laid  plans  to  infil- 
trate foreign  countries  with  the  object  of 
developtog  economic,  cultural  and  political 
ties.  German  technicians  and  scientific  re- 
search experts  will  be  made  available  at  low 
cost  to  Industrial  firms  and  technical  schools 
In  foreign  countries.  German  capital  and 
phins  for  the  construction  of  ultramodern 
technical  schools  and  research  laboratories 
will  be  offered  at  extremely  favorable  terms 
since  they  will  afford  the  Germans  an  ex- 


cellent opportunity  to  design  and  perfect 
new  weai>ons.  This  Government  Is  now  in 
possession  of  photostatic  copies  of  severe! 
volumes  of  German  plans  on  this  subject" 
This  statement  Is  excerpted  from  a  Sta1« 
Department  declaration  dated  March  30, 
1945. 

The  society  solemnly  declares  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  together  with 
our  Allies  to  conduct  a  full  scale  investiga- 
tion of  all  of  the  ramifications  in  connection 
with  the  German  presence  to  Egjrpt  and 
present  its  findings  to  the  world.  To  equiv- 
ocate or  to  pretend  that  this  matter  has 
been  unduly  inflated  is  to  literally  gamble 
with  the  security  of  the  United  States  nnd 
our  Allies. 


Emphasis  on  Individnalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  8,  1963,  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  contains  an  important  editorial 
on  the  importance  of  placing  more  em- 
phasis in  this  country  on  individualism 
than  trying  to  make  our  people  conform 
to  a  common  level  in  the  name  of  equal- 
ity. This  editorial  is  entitled  "Happi- 
ness?" I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  with  the  editorial  the  text  of  my 
newsletter  for  this  week,  which  is  on  the 
same  general  subject.  It  Is  entitled 
'  CommOnism  and  Conformity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Happiness? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

As  we  read  the  headlines  day  by  day  in  a 
troubled  world,  as  we  observe  the  tides  of 
discontent  Inside  and  outside  our  own  coun- 
try, we  wonder,  fancifully.  If  perhaps  a  trip 
to  the  moon  mjlght  be  worthwhile.  The  al- 
luring thought  crosses  our  minds  that  maybe 
on  some  other  planet  there's  a  human  race 
which  has  found  the  key  to  happiness. 

But  the  more  we  search  for  an  alibi,  the 
more  we  discover  that  unbapplness  on  earth 
is  man  made.  Our  key  weakness  Is  that  we 
have  not  solved  the  problem  of  self-govern- 
mement.  Whether  it  be  in  areas  of  large 
population— like  China,  India,  or  the  Soviet 
Union — or  In  the  smaller  countries  of  Africa 
or  Latin  America  or  even  in  the  sophisticated 
United  States,  the  quest  for  national  con- 
tentment Is  plagued  by  friction,  disorder, 
and  violence.  The  perennial  struggle  is  be- 
tween the  autocracy  of  ambitious  masters 
seeking  arbitrarily  to  impose  their  will  and 
the  Inalienable  right  of  the  citizen  to  enjoy 
the  satisfactions  of  his  Individual  achieve- 
ment without  undue  Interference  by  govern- 
ment. 

We  seem  reluctant  to  accept  the  truism 
that  aU  human  beings  are  not  alike  and  that 
Intelligence  cannot  be  bestowed  by  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  United  States,  for  Instance,  we  pro- 
claim that  "all  men  are  created  equal"  and 
are,  therefore,  deserving  of  all  the  benefits  of 
human  society,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
have  earned  them.  Communism  at  least  is 
forthright  to  championing  Its  concept  of  an 
"equality"  which  negates  individualism. 

Yet    we    hear,    toslde    our    own    society. 


spokesmen  for  so-called  liberal  thought  de- 
nouncing commtinlsm  but  nevertheless  ac- 
cepting much  of  Its  basic  philosophy.  We  are 
told  that  economic  Inequality  must  be  abol- 
ished by  executive  decrees  or  by  the  coercion 
of  statutory  law. 

Many  in  ovir  midst  approve  of  an  all-pow- 
erful autocratic  state  in  which  the  govern- 
ment arbitrarily  and  inequitably  dictates 
the  amount  of  income  a  citizen  may  retain, 
or  the  kind  of  bustoess  in  which  he  may 
engage,  or  the  customers  he  may  serve,  or 
the  nxunber  of  employees  of  each  rtce  or  re- 
ligion or  other  classification  he  may  em- 
ploy. 

We  observe  within  our  country  today  har- 
assment* by  Government  that  tend  to  blunt 
the  Initiative  of  our  successful  and  compe- 
tent citizens  and  thus  destroy  the  capitalistic 
system.  It  is  as  if  we  were  helping  to  fulfill 
Nlklta  Khrushchev's  fateful  prophecy  that 
communism  will  eventually  "bury  us." 

We  seem  to  accept  the  Intellectual  aphor- 
isms of  those  who  say  that  each  age  is  better 
than  its  predecessor  and  that  to  follow  the 
"spirit"  of  our  times  is  more  Important  than 
to  adhere  to  a  written  Constitution,  We  are 
told  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
didn't  know  the  demands  of  modern  moral- 
ity or  equity  because  they  never  saw  an  air- 
plane or  lived  under  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
bomb. 

We  hesitate  to  suggest  that  the  same  kind 
of  human  beings  lived  50  or  100  or  2,000 
years  ago^  and  that  Socrates  perhaps  had 
as  good  a  brain  as  some  of  our  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

Are  the  Ten  Commandments,  for  example, 
outmoded  because  they  are  old?  Are  they 
the  reactionary  doctrines  of  a  bygone  day? 
We  are  now  forbidden  even  to  teach  them  in 
public  schools.  An  oligarchy — the  highest 
Court  of  our  land — decrees  that.  If  we  wish 
to  teach  morality  regularly  to  the  classroom, 
we  must  not  quote  the  written  words  of  the 
Bible  Itself.  Plainly,  we  must  accept  the 
vacuum  of  secularism. 

Now  come  also  restrictions  on  initiatlTe, 
the  bvu-dens  of  an  artificial  equality  and 
the  new  legislative  experiments  outlawing 
discrimination.  The  competent  are  to  be 
told  to  make  room  for  the  Incompetent. 
The  successful  men  in  business  are  ordered 
to  obey  the  Government,  which  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  can  destroy  their  ventures  fnto 
capitalism.  For  private  enterprise  now 
has  been  superseded  by  a  public  enterprise 
system. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1963,  the  Government 
proposes  that  every  business  enterprise  shall 
no  longer  be  considered  private  but  public 
and  that,  Irrespective  of  an  owner's  Judgment 
or  wishes  as  to  the  customers  he  would  se- 
lect, he  must  obey  the  dictates  of  Govern- 
ment. The  mob,  encouraged  by  Government, 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  our  legislative  halls 
demanding  such  laws.  O  communism, 
where  is  thy  sting? 

Is  this  the  road  to  human  happiness? 
Shall  we  abandon  the  Republic  and,  acced- 
ing to  the  demonstrations  and  violence  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities — North  and  South, 
East  and  West— become  a  mobocracy? 

There  can  never  be  human  happiness  in  a 
society  that  Imposes  a  rule  of  equality  which 
disregards  merit  and  rewards  Incompetence. 
As  the  Incentive  of  individualism  is  grad- 
ually destroyed,  free  enterprise  Is  abolished. 
This  Is  not  the  road  to  happiness,  but  to  the 
same  disasters  that  befell  autocracies  In  past 
centuries.  Free  men  of  intelligence  have 
risen  before  to  quell  the  totolerance  and 
tjrrannles  of  majorities  or  minorities,  Tliey 
will  In  time  do  so  again. 


CommOnism  and  Confobmitt 
The  age  of  Individualism,  when  America 
forged  Its  claim  to  greatness  largely  because 
of  the  independence  and  Initiative  of  the 
Individual,  is  gradually  but  significantly 
slipping  from  the  scene.     Individualism  and 
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tndep«KJ«nc«  hAve  b««ii  replaced  In  l»rg« 
p«rt  wttli  ooHunOolMn  &ik1  oonlormlty.  m 
ft  rwnlt  at  •  d«termtned  effort  to  l^vwl  *U 
mm  ftnd  nfttlon-atftUa  to  ft  oommoa  pUii« 

la  life. 

IndlvlduftlUm  ia  the  beUef  In  tbe  Impor- 
tftnce  of  the  indlTldual.  Jesus  ChrUt  or- 
dftlned  th«  preeminence  0*  tiM  tadlvldiml  In 
hU  teaching*,  and  tl>e  NOMMbc  PRthen 
of  thU  country  wrote  thU  Idea  into  the  Con- 
■Cttutlon.  prlnctpftUy  Into  the  BUI  of  RlghW 
whk:h  set  out  ■peelfle  guftnmteee  of  protec- 
«on  foc'the  Indlvldtial  »galnrt  the  power 
at  the  central  aovemment.  The  founder* 
realized  that  the  Individual  would  not  la^ 
long  in  the  Hew  World  they  had  settled,  un- 
leoe  the  ruling  authorities  were  Ued  down, 
as  Jefferwjn  suggested,  by  the  "chains  c€ 
the  ODnstltutloo." 

■arly  In   the  l»th  century,  the  wretched 
and  depraved  mind  of  Karl  Marr  stole  afew 
economic    and    social    theories    and    merged 
them  together,  to  give  birth  to  a  ne^  "l«n 
called  communism.     According  to  Marx,  hU 
ftlm  was  to  eataNlsh  an  Ideal  world.  In  which 
each   would   "give  according  to   his   abUlty 
and    receive    according    to    his    needs."     It 
would,  of  course,   be   necessary  to  first  es- 
tablish a  world  dictatorship  to  bring  about 
this   worthy    goal.     Once    established,   how- 
ever,  thte   would  evolve   Into  an   age  called 
the  mlUenium.  when  governmental  author- 
ity would  wither  away  and  aU  the  commoners 
would  work  together  without  dlaclplloe  or 
authority,  to  share  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
A  dispute  then  developed  within  the  ranks 
of  oomm\mlsm  as   to  how   thU  end  should 
be    attained.     Some    demanded    revolution: 
oUMfS  wanted  to   adopt   the  tactics  ct   the 
Boamn  general  Fablus   Maxlmus.  who  sup- 
poeetUy    conceived    the    mlllUry    tactic    of 
gradtiallsm    In    wearing    down    the    enemy. 
The    gradualists,    or    fablans,    as    they    have 
become  known,  have  been  parUcularly  suc- 
ccMfiil  to  commonlzlng  the  British  Empire 
<inrtog   this    century,   playing    a    significant 
part  In  tJie  decline  of  this  once-great  empire, 
anlortunately    for    America,    the    germ    cxf 
commOiolsm  spread  from  Britain  to  Amer- 
ica, with  particular  vigor,  within  the  past 
few  decades. 

The  Idea  of  commOnlsm  is  particularly 
noticeable  today  In  American  Government, 
with  Its  paternalistic  programs  of  aid  and 
control.  ThlB  patemallatlc  attitude  has  en- 
coxiraged  Negro  leaders  to  make  statemenU 
that  they  are  seeking  "a  compensatory  pref- 
erential highway"  and  that  "the  word  'eq\ial- 
Ity'  has  to  be  broadened."  They  are  even 
niaklng  such  rash  and  bold  statements  as: 
"America  has  to  change  Its  entire  posture. 
I  think  It  Is  an  Inevitable  move  toward  some 
kind  tit  socialism." 

Today  Americans  will  confOTm  to  cen 
dictation  not  only  because  of  the  usej»t4i 
means  of  propaganda  technlqufes  and  the 
habit  which  conformity  breeds,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  club  of  coercion  which  accom- 
panies each  "glmmle"  from  the  group  or  gov- 
eriunent.  Nowhere  Is  the  air  of  conformity 
felt  stronger  than  In  party  and  power  poli- 
tics in  Washington.  At  th?  center  of  gov- 
ernment, there  U  Uttle  room  for  Individual- 
ism or  Independence,  and  there  Is  much  pow- 
er available  to  buy  off  or  club  down  too  many 
acU  of  Independent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  public  servant. 

The  day  of  the  Individualist  Is  passing, 
and  unfortunately.  It  Is  fading  fast  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  where  It  ought  to  last 
longest  If  Independence  Is  to  be  preserved 
for  every  Individual  American.  Unwarranted 
criticism  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  of 
their  own  Institution,  Is  adding  to  this  down- 
grading of  the  legislative  branch.  Official 
Washington.  Influenced  by  Its  own  propa- 
ganda. Is  under  the  false  Impression  that  the 
American  people  desire  commUnlsm.  even 
with  lU  features  of  conformity  and  control, 
rather  than  their  right  to  be  an  Individual 
and  Independent  of  unnecessary  regulaUon 
and  control. 


By    and   large,    the   American   people  stUl 
sgree  with  the  Jefferaonian  Idsa  "that  gov- 
ernment Is  beet,  wblcb  governs  IsMt." 
Sincerely. 

9r%OU  TKTTBMOKft. 


W¥y  Europe  Went  Wild  Over  Kenaedy^ 
Aa  ABatyib  by  Robert  Healy,  PoHtkal 
Editor  of  tbe  Boston  Globe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 


ACHusrrrs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moet  perceptive  analyses  of  the  suc- 
cess of  President  Kennedys  recent  tour 
of  Europe,  and  the  reasoning  behind  this 
success,  was  printed  In  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  July  7,  1963,  and  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Globe's  political  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  Healy.  A  former  member  of  the 
Washington  national  press  corps.  BIr, 
Healy's  views  are  widely  respected  In 
New  England  and  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks.  Mr.  Healy's 
article,  entitled  "He  Looked  Like  Lochln- 
var— Why  Europe  Went  Wild  Over 
Kennedy" : 

H«   LooKH)    LiKX    LocHiNVAft — Wht    Euaopx 

Went  Wild  Ovxa  Kehnidt 

(By  Robert  Healy) 

If  he  had  lUtened  to  all  the  prophets,  he 

would  not  have  gone,  for  they  said  It  would 

end  In  failure. 

But  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  Bonn.  Frank- 
furt, In  Dublin  and  Cork  and  then  In  Naples, 
the  crowds  greeted  him  as  thoxigh  they 
needed  him. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  crxished  with 
affection  In  Europe.  His  trip  turned  out  to 
be  an  unparalleled  triumph  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Not  even  Hitler  pulled  such 
crowds  In  Berlin. 

There  was  never  a  question  about  Ireland. 
He  was  going  home.  And  the  Irish  opened 
their  arms  to  him,  at  times,  with  enthusiasm 
that  was  frightening  but  that  was  reserved 
for  one  of  their  own. 
But  was  It  all  a  show? 

If  It  was.  President  Charles  de  Gaulle,  of 
Fance,  didn't  think  so. 

DK    GATJIXE    STTPS    IN 

The  President's  Jet  had  hardly  taken  off 
from  the  runways  at  Naples  before  De  Gaulle 
was  In  West  Germany  selling  not  only  French 
larm  products  to  the  Germans,  but  selling 
his  side  of  the  NATO  story. 

It  was  In  Frankfurt  that  President  Ken- 
nedy took  on,  with  great  boldness,  the  French 
President.  In  effect,  he  said,  the  free  world 
could  no  longer  stand  backsliding  In  the 
NATO  alliance. 

De  Gaulle  had  nursed  the  weed  of  dis- 
unity in  the  Alliance.  Now,  President  Ken- 
nedy was  prepared  to  mow  it  down. 

De  Gaulle  said  the  United  States  might 
some  day  tvirn  Its  back  on  Europe  and  pull 
out.  Thus,  France,  at  least,  must  develop 
a  separate  national  or  nuclear  deterrent. 

To  this,  Mr.  Kennedys  finger  darted  out 
and  he  said:  "The  United  SUtes  Will  risk 
Its  cities  to  defend  yours,  because  we  need 
your  freedom  to  protect  ours." 

'TO  De  Gaulle  he  said  directly:  "Those  who 
would  doubt  our  pledge  or  deny  this  Indlvlsl- 
bllrty,  those  who  would  separate  Europe 
from  America  or  split  one  ally  from  an- 
other— would  only  give  aid  and  comfort  to 


the  men  who  make  themselves  our  adver. 
•arles  and  welcome  any  Western  disarray." 
ftjp.,arii»i  XAxa 
This  was  the  President's  answer  to  De 
GauUe  ftnd.  from  all  appearances  In  West 
Germany,  this  Is  what  the  people  wanted  to 
hear. 

And  politicians  are  politicians  the  world 
over.  The  good  ones  have  great  sensitivity 
to  what  the  people  want. 

Certainly  the  West  German  response  to 
President  Kennedy  was  Intensely  watched  by 
De  Gaulle. 

To  this  extent  the  trip  will  have  lasting 
effect  on  world  politics. 

President  Kennedy,  of  course,  had  some- 
thing going  for  him  from  the  start.  He  Is 
young,  he  U  wealthy,  and  he  has  great  power, 
which  he  knows  how  to  use.  E\iropeans. 
especially  the  Germans,  like  the  combina- 
tion, for  It  spells  success. 

The  Itall«na  have  been  changing  Premiers 
like  shlrU;  the  British  have  ^heen  looking  at 
Macmlllan  with  his  patched  suits  and 
starchy  attitude  for  0  years,  and  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer Is  87  years  old. 

Kennedy  }ust  looked  like  Lochlnvar  to 
most  of  Europe. 

Their  reception  of  him  was  from  their 
hearts  and  he  made  an  appeal  to  their 
InteUect. 

HU  very  presence  In  West  Berlin,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Red  rim  and  a  high  wall,  was 
reassvu-lng  to  the  people  there.  To  the  citi- 
zens of  this  divided  city  he  said:  "All  free- 
men, wherever  they  are,  are  citizens  of 
Berlin. 

"Therefore,  as  a  freeman.  I  take  pride  In 
saying  'Ich  ben  elm  Berliner'  (I  am  a 
Berliner)." 

GET   or  aDXn.ATIOH 

Wilfrid  Rodgers,  the  Globe's  Washington 
correspondent  with  the  President,  wrote  that 
they  cried  out  one  word — "Kennedy"— unUl 
that  was  all  that  could  be  heard.  It  was  a 
cry  of  adulation  and  affection  reserved  for 
someone  they  liked.  They  liked  this  leader 
of  the  new  generation. 

For  Adenauer,  the  man  who  has  led  them 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  these  same 
people  have  the  greatest  respect.  But  for 
Kennedy  they  had  great  affection. 

In  Ireland  the  ground  rules  were  different, 
but  the  results  were  very  much  the  same. 

Ireland,  too,  has  grown  old  with  the  leader- 
ship of  such  men  as  President  Eamon  de 
Valera  for  whom  the  Irish  have  great  respect. 

But  here  was  the  young  man  from  America 
coming  home.  They  drank  to  his  health,  as 
only  the  Irish  can,  and  they  nearly  pulled 
him  out  of  the  presidential  car  as  It  wound 
through  the  streets  of  Cork  choked  with  a 
crowd  of  some  80,000. 

They  never  would  have  pulled  De  Valera 
from  the  car.  But  neither  would  they  think 
of  playing  touch  football  with  the  Irish 
President. 

To  the  new  generation  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation with  President  Kennedy, 

This  Is  what  Europe  liked  about  tbe 
President's  visit. 


Tiftb  Texas  District  Qaestionnaire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1963 
Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  I  would  like  to  Include  the  result* 
of  the  annual  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
people  of  the  Fifth  District  of  Texas. 
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I  am  always  more  than  gratified  at  the 
excellent  response  to  this  questionnaire 
by  the  people  of  Dallas  County.  The 
return  Is  usually  between  10  and  12  per- 
cent and  this  year  wsis  no  exception 
with  an  approximately  10 -percent  return. 
With  a  wide  cross  section  of  the  district 


represented  in  the  answers  received,  I 
can  report  the  people  of  my  district  still 
support  constitutlonEa-limlted  govern- 
ment and  would  rather  depend  on  local 
and  individual  initiative  in  the  fields  of 
human  endeavor  instead  of  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  solve  each 
and  every  problem. 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  people  of 
Dallas  County  for  their  cooperation  in 
helping  me  to  be  a  better  Representative 
in  Congress  by  sharing  with  me  their 
views  on  the  more  pertinent  issues  we 
face. 

The  questionnaire  and  the  results 
follow : 


roKKioN  ArrAias 

L  Do  yoa  approve  of  ihe  current  U.S.  policy  with  regard 

te- 
cs) Cubs? 

(b)  B«fllnT - 

(e)  LsopT 

(d)  The  Congo? 

1  D«  you  isTor  ooniinaanoe  of  our  foreign  aid  procram  st 
lU  present  $4,000,000,000  annual  rate? 


SOCIAL 

1.  Do  you  favor  mmllcakl  care  for  the  aged  by— 

(s)  Increasing  social  security  taxes  to  finance  such 
care? 

(b)  ExpandlnfE  the  present  Federal-State  (Kerr-Mllls) 

lefrlslation? - 

(c)  ProinotinK   a   low-cost    Blue   Cross   type  plan 

wliorehy  the  Ke<lrral  Oovpmmcnt  would  as- 
sume full  financial  responsibility  only  for  per- 
sons below  a  certain  income  level? 

(d)  Or  do  you  favor  private,  volunitu-y  medical  plans 

with  no  Federal  pftrtlclpatlon? 

5.  Do  yon  favor  a  proposed  Federal  bill  to  authorize  a  S- 

year  m»tclnii(!  front  propam  costing  MOO.000,000  to 
help  local  communities  solve  iheir  urUui  mas.--  trans- 
poriatlon  problem  re  railroad  iind  buj  Lran.<pon»llon?.. 

t.  Do  you  favor  the  e.siabllshment  of  a  Iwicnilly  financed 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  outdoor  em- 
ployment for  young  men,  as  a  means  of  alleviating  un- 
employment in  this  aec  (troup? 

4.  Do  yoa  favor  tbe  establisbment  of  a  Domestic  Peace 
Corps? 

6.  Do  you  api)rove  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Urban 

Affairs  at  the  Cabinet  level  to  handle  housing  and  other 
predominantly  city  problems? 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


No 
opinion 
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32 

« 
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92 

67 
79 
76 
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6 

»3 

10 

88 

13 

86 

70 

» 

10 
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IDtXTATION 

1.  Should  the  FiHloral  Oovcmment  provide— 

(a)  Tax  allowances  for  parents  paying  tbe  expenses 

of  children  In  college? 

(b)  Tax  allowances  for  students  working  their  way 

t hrouph  college? 

(c)  Or  should  all  Federal  influence  be  removed  and 

Individual.)!  determine  and  pay  for  college  edu- 
cations for  them.selvos  or  their  children? 

1  Should  Federal  Government  funds  for  college  student 
loans  and  scholarships  be — 

(a)  Increased? - 

(b)  I)ecTea.srd? — .- 

(c)  Kept  at  existing  levels? 

(d)  Eliminated? 

3.  For  construction  purposes  should  the  Federal  Qovem- 

ment  provide  colleges  and  universities  wltb^ 

(a)  Loans? --■ 

(b)  Outrijtht  grants? ■ 

(c)  Combination  of  both? 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  proposiU  of  grants  amounting  to  tome 

375,000,000  for  construction  of  teaching  tacllllies  for 

medical,  dental,  and  public  health  schools? 

I.  Do  you  favor  Federal  financial  grants  for  assistance  to 
element.iry  and  secondary  schools  for— 

(a)  School  construction? — 

(b)  Teachers.'  salaries? 
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14 
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1 
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Percent 


Yes 


nscAL 

Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  operate 
within  a  balanced  budget? 

Within  a  balanced  budget  would  you  approve  of  setting 
aside  a  certain  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  each  fiscal 
year  for  tbe  sole  purpMise  of  reducing  the  Federal  debt?. 

Do  you  believe  we  should  institute  new  programs  and 
new  public  works  at  a  time  of  deficit  financing  and 
borrow  Money  to  pay  for  such  projects? — 
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TAXES 


1.  Would  you  favor  a  personal  and  corporate  tax  reductlMi— 

(a)  Without  tax  reform  which  would  mean  that  tbe 

Oovemmcnt  would  stifler  a  large  net  loss  of 
income? 

(b)  Only  It  accompanied  by  compensatory  tax  re- 

form and  a  cut  in  Federal  spending? 

(c)  With  no  reform   but  with  a  substantial  cut  In 

Federal  spending? 

(d)  Noreduction  at  this  time? 

2.  Shoula  tax  redaction  emphasis  be  In  the  area  of— 

(a)  Personal  tax? 

(b)  Corporate  tax? 

.  As  a  basic  principle,  do  you  believe  we  sboold  have  a  flat 

percentage  tax  rather  than  the  present  graduated  in- 
come tsx  based  on  ability  to  pay  (Alger  bUl,  11. R. 

737)? - 

4.  I  have  also  Introduced  s  bill  (H.R.  730)  to  repeal  the 
withholding  tax  so  that  each  person  would  pay  his  own 
tax.    Would  you  favor  this  bill? 


12 
la 
12 
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LABOS 

1.  Would  you  favor  tougher  emergency  strike  provisions 

grmtlng  the  President  more  flexibility  in  handling 
national  emergency  strikes  by  providing  for  back-to- 
work  Injunctions  and  compulsory  arbitration  machin- 
ery?  --• 

2.  Would  you  favor  new  labor  laws  which  would  prevent 

the  Federal  Oovcmment  from  interfering  with  or  In- 
fluencing collective  bargaining?^ 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  applying  antitrust  statutes  to 

unions  to  break  up  industrywide  bargaining? 

4.  Would  you  approve  of  setting  Federal  standards  imder 

tbe  unemployment  compensation  law  for  State  jobless 
benefits? - • 
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VMTKD  NATIONS 

1  Would  yoo  favor  withdrawal  of  U.S.  membership  In  the 

United  Nations  and  creating  stronger  alliances  with 
nations  of  the  free  world? 

2  Would  you  favor  action  by  the  United  Nations  to  force 

member  nations  to  live  up  to  the  charier,  pay  thoir  full 
obligations  or  be  expelled? -- 

3  Do  you  approve  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of 

Communist  nations  through  U.N.  member  organlra- 
tlons  such  as  UNESCO,  WHO,  and  the  U.N.  SpecUl 
Fund? 
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Harriman  Fits  the  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  Members  of  Congress  and  con- 
cerned citizens  throughout  the  United 
States  who  are  appalled  at  the  Presi- 
dents  selection  of  Averell  Harriman  as 
his  representative  to  the  disarmament 
conference  that  is  about  to  commence 
in  Moscow, 


Mr.  Harriman's  personal  record  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  this  field,  and  when 
coupled  with  the  apparent  appeasement 
policy  of  the  administration,  naturally 
gives  cause  for  concern. 

The  Knoxville  Journal,  in  an  editorial 
of  July  5,  clearly  points  out  the  dangers 
in  sending  Harriman  on  this  mission  to 
Moscow.  I  insert  It  into  the  Record  as 
an  example  of  nationwide  concern,  mis- 
trust and  anxiety  on  this  subject. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Knoxville  Journal,  July  6,  1963] 
Harriman  Errs  thx  Rolx 

It  looks  as  If  Premier  Klmishchev  of  Rus- 
sia believes  there  Is  some  propaganda  Juice 
left  In  the  nuclear  test  ban  Issue,  despite 
the  fact  that  President  Kennedy  has  done 


everything  but  offer  a  complete  unilateral 
disarmament  of  this  country  in  order  to  get 
one. 

In  a  speech  In  East  Germany  this  week, 
the  wily  Russian  In  the  vaguest  terms  called 
for  a  ban  on  nuclear  explosions  In  the  at- 
mosphere and  also  for  a  nonaggresslon  pact 
between  the  NATO  countries  and  the  Com- 
munist satellite  group. 

The  Associated  Press  asserts  Mr.  Kennedy 
Is  now  faced  with  a  decision  as  to  whether 
to  treat  Khrushchev's  speech  In  East  Ger- 
many as  propaganda  or  as  a  real  opening 
toward  an  East-West  accord. 

Moet  of  VIS  will  feel  that  this  Is  a  decision 
any  12-year-old  schoolboy  In  the  country 
could  make  without  giving  the  matter  more 
than  a  passing  thought.  Khrushchev  will 
no  doubt  be  willing  to  sign  a  test  ban  treaty 
at  any  time,  so  long  as  It  Is  on  a  strictly 
"word  of  honor"  basis.    Such  an  arrangement 
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wo^lld  enable  the  Russians  to  go  on  testing 
at  will  while  our  own  edectlsts  would  b« 
cainp«Uad.  as  thej  are  now  under  Ken- 
nedy's self-imposed  ban,  to  bring  their  ex- 
perlmsnU  to  a  standstUl.  If  this  U  the 
kind  of  deal  that  Mr.  Kennedy  wants,  or 
wlU  fall  for,  he  wont  have  any  trouble  get- 
ting It. 

Fortunately  he  Is  sending  to  Moscow  on 
July  15  a  man  Ideally  fitted  by  experience 
to  work  out  a  boobytrap  arrangement  with 
the  Russians.  Under  Secretary  of  State  W. 
Averell  Harrlman.  who  was  the  architect  of 
the  arrangement  In  Laos  that  Is  In  the  proc- 
ess of  blowing  up  In  our  faces,  had  been  pre- 
viously designated  to  discuss  a  test  ban 
treaty  with  Khrushchev.  If  he  handles  this 
assignment  as  disastrously  as  he  did  the 
Laotian  arrangement,  we  may  really  get  hurt. 


Con^essman't  Impre«ioos  of  His  Trip 
ThroQfh  Ireland  With  President 
Kennedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  THOMAS  P,  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
lea^^ue  from  Massachusetts  and  my  very 
close  personal  and  good  friend.  Con- 
gressman BoLAND,  was  with  President 
Kennedy  on  his  fabulous  and  sentimental 
tour  through  Ireland  recently.  On  his 
return  to  his  home  city  of  Springfield, 
Congressman  Boland  was  interviewed 
by  Dick  Severns  of  the  Springfield  Daily 
News  on  July  5.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  Mr.  Severns'  well-written 
and  Interesting  story  on  Cc»igressman 
Boland 's  impressions  of  Ireland  gained 
while  with  President  Kennedy: 

A  movement  toward  a  more  Industrialized 
economy  has  replaced  Motoric  antl-Engllah 
sentiments  as  the  chief  focus  of  Ireland's 
concern.  U.S.  Representative  Edwaju>  P. 
Boland.  Springfield  Democrat,  said  today. 

Presh  from  a  5-day  tour  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  the  Congressman,  who  represents  the 
Seoond  Congressional  District.  Indicated  that 
this  was  one  of  the  main  Impressions  he  re- 
ceived on  his  trip. 

"The  feeling  (against  England)  has  gen- 
erally died  out,"  said  Representative  Boland. 
"In  fact,  most  of  the  young  people  who  leave 
migrate  to  England — more  than  to  the 
United  States." 

«  MIGBATION    THKME 

Migration,  of  course,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  of  Ireland's  history 
for  the  past  100  yean.  Representative 
Boland  noted  that  from  a  population  of  8 
million  some  50  years  ago,  the  number  of 
Irish  living  on  the  native  Lsle  has  decreased 
to  2»4  million  In  the  26  southern  counties, 
and  1  '4  million  In  the  6  northern  counties, 
a  50  percent  decline. 

He  said,  however,  that  the  population  has 
now  leveled  off  and  Is  remaining  stable. 
"They're  being  born  as  fast  as  they  leave." 
he  commented. 

"Yoxmg  people  migrate  now,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause of  the  present  lack  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  Ireland,  still  primarily  agricultural." 
He  noted,  however,  that  the  Irish  "are  mak- 
ing a  real  effort"  to  Industrialize,  provide 
more  Jobs  and  keep  money  at  home. 

"They're  building  their  own  food  process- 
ing plants  now,"  he  said.  "They  used  to  send 
ftxxl  out  of  the  country  for  processing."  He 
added  that  West  German  Investment  In  the 


Irish  economy  has  been  Increasing,  and  that 
other  foreign  capital  is  being  attracted. 

"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  fading 
away  of  sentiment  against  England."  he  said, 
"was  a  land  reform  program  instituted  about 
a  generation  ago  which  broke  up  large  es- 
tates held  by  some  Irish  'but  mostly  Eng- 
lish' landlords." 

COMMON    SIGHT 

A  common  sight  now.  he  said.  Js  many 
small  plots  of  land  throughout  the  Island 
owned  by  farmer-families  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty was  distributed. 

Thus,  England  is  no  longer  tbe  main  prob- 
lem in  Ireland,  he  indicated. 

Representative  Boland  traveled  with  the 
President  in  a  helicopter  on  visits  to  Dublin, 
Cork,  Galway.  Limerick.  New  Ross,  and  Dun- 
ganstown. 

"You  can  see  why  it's  called  the  Emerald 
Isle — especially  from  a  helicopter."  the  Con- 
gressman said.  "The  fields  are  a  brlUUnt 
green — the  rains  keep  them  green.  It  rains 
more  often  there,  but  It  doesnt  seem  to 
bother  them  as  much  as  it  does  us." 

One  of  the  stops  that  received  publicity 
was  President  Kennedy's  visit  to  his  an- 
cestral home  In  Dunganstown,  Coimty  Wex- 
ford. 

visrr  TO  rAHAN 

But  equally  meaningful  for  Representative 
Boland  was  his  vUit  to  his  father's  home 
town  of  Paban  (pM-onounced  Pawn)  In  County 
Kerry,  from  which  most  of  Springfield's 
Irish  immigrants  came. 

The  Congressman  remained  In  Ireland — 
a  days  after  President  Kennedy  departed — 
to  visit  his  own  ancestral  home.  He  found 
it  "very  difficult"  to  count  the  number  of 
Bolands  in  Fahan.  The  same  held  true,  he 
said,  for  the  Cavanaughs,  the  Carneys,  and 
the  Sullivans. 

A  Carney  family  now  occupies  the  house 
where  Representative  Boland'b  father  once 
lived. 

County  Kerry,  said  the  Congressman,  is  a 
"tough,  rugged  area— hilly  and  mountain- 
ous." The  fact  that  the  land  is  so  difficult 
to  farm  was  one  reason  many  Irishmen  from 
this  area  migrated  abroad.  Conditions  be- 
came especially  bad  during  the  potato  famine 
in  the  mld-1800's. 

Kerry,  he  noted,  is  an  area  where  Gaelic  Is 
taught  and  encouraged.  The  reestablish- 
ment  of  Gaelic  as  the  national  tongue  Is  a 
pet  project  of  Ireland's  President,  Eamon  de 
Valera. 

ENGLISH   rLAWLCSS 

"But  all  of  them  speak  English,"  he  said. 
"Their  English  is  rather  flawless  and  has  a 
beautiful  ring." 

While  the  landscape  of  Kerry  matches  the 
beauty  of  the  language  spoken  there,  the 
Irish  of  Kerry  are  as  rugged  as  the  terrain, 
the  Congressman's  remarks  indicated. 

"They're  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well 
housed,"  he  said.  "The  houses  are  old.  but 
comfortable — even  though  some  of  them  have 
no  heat.  The  chUdren  are  beautiful — well 
fed  and  healthy. 

"One  of  my  relations  in  Kenmare  (a  town 
in  Kerry)  walked  5  miles  to  church  and  back. 
He  does  that  a  couple  of  times  a  week,"  Rep- 
resentative Boland  noted.  He  declared  that 
any  one  of  them  could  easily  accomplish 
"Bob  Kennedy's  50-mlle  hikes." 

Representative  Boland  also  visited  the 
Ring  of  Killarney  in  Kerry,  comprised  of  the 
bajrs  of  Dingle,  Bantry.  and  Kenmare. 

Prior  to  his  personal  visit.  Representative 
Boland  accompanied  President  Kennedy 
along  with  Presidential  Aide  Lawrence 
O'Brien  of  this  city  to  Cork.  County  of  Ker- 
ry, where  the  Springfield  Congressman  said 
President  Kennedy  received  "the  most  tumul- 
tuous reception"  of  the  trip. 

CAME   raOM    MILES 

"People  would  come  frc«n  miles  around," 
he  said,  "to  see  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 
Many  came  by  bus  from  35  and  40  miles 
away." 


Representative  Boland  said  the  Irish  ar« 
"delighted  and  proud"  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  their  own  in  this  country  has  advanced 
to  the  Presidency.  "In  their  minds,  he  re- 
flecu  all  things  an  Irishman  thinks  a  leader 
should  be." 

Representative  Boland  was  asked  what 
Irishmen  think  leaders  should  be.  "He 
respects  himself,  his  family,  and  his  church." 
the  Congressman  answered.  "He's  a  good 
family  man.     That's  very  Important." 

RepresenUtive  Boland  said  the  main  in- 
ternational concern  of  the  Irish  Is  the  Issue 
of  peace  or  war,  adding  they  are  definitely 
pro- Western.  (Ireland  does  not  belong  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  One 
reason  is  that  the  country  still  maintains 
territorial  claim  to  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties under  the  rule  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
a  NATO  member.) 

RepresenUtive  Boland  recalled  President 
Kennedy's  address  to  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  termed  the  Dall  (pro- 
nounced doll) . 

IMPORTANT  ROLE 

The  President  told  the  delegates  that  Ire- 
land, like  other  small  nations,  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  In  the  struggle  for  inter- 
national peace  throughout  the  world. 

Representative  Boland  noted,  finally,  the 
warm  reception  Americans  of  Irish  descent 
receive  in  Ireland.  "The  Irish  are  the  nicest 
people,"  he  said,  "especially  the  waiters  and 
waitresses." 

He  attributed  this  partly  to  the  fact  that 
"Jobs  are  very  hard  to  come  by.  In  the  hotel 
Industry  there,  they  have  to  serve  a  4-year 
apprenticeship.  Consequently  they  are  very 
well  trained,"  he  said. 
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Representative  Francis  E.  Walter:  A 
Great  Americaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inde- 
pendence Day  Issue  of  the  Brooklyn  Tab- 
let contained  a  tribute  to  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  Francis  E. 
"Tad"  Walter,  by  Most  Rev.  Edward  E. 
Swanstrom,  who  knew  Congressman 
Walter  since  World  War  n  and  Is  per- 
sonally Interested  In  Immigration  and 
naturalization  legislation  as  executive 
director.  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
NCWC. 

Bishop  Swanstrom  reviews  the  work 
of  Mr.  Walter  and  the  legislative  devel- 
opments in  the  Immigration  and  natu- 
ralization field,  characterizing  his  efforts 
as  "devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  security 
and  freedom  of  our  great  country." 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  Member 
will  find  this  excellent  article  very  in- 
formative, both  as  an  analysis  of  the 
legislative  past  of  our  Immigration  laws 
and  the  substantial  contribution  of  our 
late  colleague,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the   Brooklyn   Tablet.   July   4.    19631 

REFRESENTATrVZ  PraNCIS  E.  WALTER :    A  GREAT 

American 
(By  Most  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom.  execu- 
tive   director.     Catholic    Relief     Services. 
NCWC) 

Knowing  how  widely  the  Tablet  is  read 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  would  like 
to  b»ve  the  privilege  of  using  your  columns 


to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  late 
Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter.  As  you 
know,  he  was  referred  to  more  affectionately 
as  "Tad"  by  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  won  his  friendship  and  af- 
fection, all  of  whom  held  him  In  the  same 
high  regard. 

I  came  to  know  Congressman  Walter  quite 
well  during  the  critical  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  and  I  was  among  those  who 
dropped  in  at  Georgetown  Hospital  in  Wash- 
ington now  and  then  during  his  last  long 
Illness  to  offer  him  a  word  of  consolation  and 
cheer. 

I  felt  privileged,  too,  to  be  among  those 
who  were  at  his  burial  service  when  his  mor- 
tal remains  were  laid  to  rest  In  Arlington 
Cemetery  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  prayed  that 
his  might  be  a  merciful  Judgment  as  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Eternal  Judge,  as  all  of  us 
must  one  day. 

In  view  of  President  Kennedy's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  ask  the  Congress  for  a 
change  In  the  basic  structure  of  our  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  laws,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  already  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Hart's  forward-looking  bill, 
which  Is  a  measure  designed  to  accomplish 
this  same  end,  a  nimiber  of  things  are  al- 
ready being  said  publicly,  and  other  things 
will  undoubtedly  be  said  later,  which  may 
not  give  a  fair  and  true  picture  of  legislative 
developments  in  the  field  of  Immigration 
during  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  and  re- 
flect unjustly  on  Mr.  Walter  and  others.  It 
might  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  keep  &  few 
facts  In  mind. 

The  fact  that  our  code  of  Immigration  law 
Is  more  commonly  known  today  as  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act  often  tends  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  legislative  records  of  these 
two  great  gentlemen  whose  actions  In  Con- 
gress, at  least  to  my  mind,  were  motivated 
more  than  by  anything  else  by  their  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  the  security  and  freedom 
of  our  great  country. 

In  Mr.  Walter's  case  this  Is  brought  out 
even  more  dramatically  by  his  dynamic 
chairmanship  of  the  House  Un-American 
Actl\-ltles  Committee. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act  was  primarily  a  recodifica- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  Immigration  and 
naturalization  acts  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  statute  books  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  that 
time,  both  were  quite  adamant  In  their  in- 
sistence that  they  did  not  mean  It  to  be  nor 
wish  It  to  be  anything  more  than  Just  that, 
even  though  they  did  endorse  and  Include 
some  very  desirable  amendments  In  the  final 
act. 

They  were  not  the  authors  of  our  national 
origins  quota  system.  Prom  personal  con- 
versation with  both  of  them  at  the  time,  I 
recall  that  their  refusal  to  change  this  basic 
fallacy  In  our  law  was  because  of  their  per- 
sonal fear.  Justified  or  unjustified  as  It 
might  have  been,  that  It  would  open  the  Na- 
tion's doors  to  many  undesirable  and  sub- 
versive aliens. 

As  I  look  back  on  It  now,  I  am  sure  that 
they  felt  that  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  not  yet  educated 
nor  prepared  to  accept  a  change  in  our  basic 
Immigration  policy. 

HIS     VIEWS     JUSTiriED 

Mr.  Walter  was  convinced  that  under  the 
law  as  written  and  with  the  help  of  emer- 
gency legislation  a  very  substantial  number 
of  citizens  could  find  a  home  and  freedom 
in  our  country.  The  facts  seem  to  Justify 
his  conviction. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  McCarran-Walter 
bill  became  law,  up  to  June  30.  1962.  2,509,- 


S42  reftigees  and  immigrants  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States.  It  Is  of  some 
significance  that  of  this  nximber,  1,664,750 
were  admitted  as  nonquota  Immigrants 
whereas  only  934.609  arrived  under  our  regu- 
lar quotas. 

Those  of  us  who  strove  to  urge  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  accept  a  fair  share 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
found  themselves  displaced  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  after  the  last  great  world  up- 
heaval, with  no  hope  of  return  to  their  coun- 
tries of  origin,  remember  well  the  barriers 
that  had  to  be  hurdled  and  the  grossroots 
educational  program  that  had  to  be  Initiated 
and  promulgated  before  the  citizens  of  our 
country  were  moved  to  ask  their  Represent- 
atives for  such  action. 

The  first  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 
with  Its  amendments  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, helped  405.000  displaced  persons  and 
orphans  to  find  a  haven  and  a  new  life  of 
freedom  and  security  in  our  country.  It  was 
of  necessity  an  era  of  emergency  legislation, 
and  it  was  principally  under  Mr.  Walter's 
leadership  that  additional  men,  women,  and 
children  were  offered  citizenship  In  the 
United  States  on  that  basis. 

These  totals  were  as  follows:  A  second 
special  orphan  act.  960  orphans;  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  191,000  persons  (which 
Incldentially  Included  67.000  persons  of 
Italian  origin);  Hungarian  Parole  of  1956-57, 
36,(X)0  persons;  and  Walter-Pastore  Act  of 
1967,  citizens  of  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 21,000  persons;  various  acts  of  1957 
as  amended,  29,000  refugees  and  24.000  fam- 
ily reunion  benefitees. 

A  REALISTIC   VIEW 

It  was  under  Mr.  Walter's  leadership  also 
that  the  so-called  Pair  Share  Act  was  enacted 
In  1960  and  extended  and  made  a  permanent 
part  of  our  legislation  In  1962,  under  which 
the  United  States  has  accepted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accept  a  quota  of  refugees  In  a  given 
ration  to  those  acepted  by  other  countries. 

Nobody  liked  the  so-called  piecemeal  char- 
acter of  this  emergency  Immigration  legis- 
lation less  than  I  did  myself.  But  when  one 
looks  at  the  temper  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  late  40's 
and  60's,  and  is  willing  to  be  realistic  about 
the  situation,  he  must  conclude  that  it  was 
the  only  basis  upon  which,  during  those 
years,  victims  of  the  war's  dislocation  and  of 
demographic  inequalities  could  have  been 
brought  Into  our  country  in  additional 
numbers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enlightenment  and 
understanding  regarding  our  present  unde- 
sirable basic  immlgatlon  policy — a  heritage 
of  the  20's — that  have  come  to  our  Nation 
have  made  us  ripe  for  a  change  more  In 
keeping  with  our  traditional  sense  of  fair 
play  and  Justice.  I  believe  Mr.  Walter  real- 
ized this,  and  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
if  he  were  alive  today  he  would  be  In  the 
forefront  of  leadership  for  change — change 
that  the  next  decade  will  inevitably  produce. 

It  Is  regrettable  In  a  way  that  these  pros- 
pects for  change  were  not  more  propitious  In 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  those  closest  to  him  that  Mr. 
Walter  was  thinking  of  authoring  Just  such 
a  change.  That  Is  not  really  very  Important 
now.  What  Is  Important  Is  that  In  fairness 
to  his  honored  memory,  to  paraphrase 
another  great  American,  "we  keep  the  record 
straight." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  postwar  resettlement  programs  will 
alwa3rs  be  conscious  of  the  great  debt  our 
country  and  we  ourselves  owe  to  his  under- 
standing and  leadership. 


Petition  Calling  for  Fiscal  Sanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
a  petition  of  Claude  Strickland,  president 
of  the  Organization  of  the  Jeffersonians 
of  Florida,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  express- 
ing the  organization's  concern  over  this 
administration's  increased  Federal  defi- 
cit spending  p>olicies.  our  cumulative  na- 
tional debt  and  international  commit- 
ments, and  sounding  a  warning  of  the 
future  destruction  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  the  Congress  itself  and  the  very 
Nation  it  represents,  If  we  do  not  re- 
verse this  trend  of  economically  unsound 
and  totally  irresponsible  fiscal  policies: 
Organization  or  the 
Jeffersonians  of  Florida, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  July  4,  1963. 
To  the  Congress  or  the  United  States, 
House-Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Momentous  and  grave  ques- 
tions receive  naught  but  mute  answers  from 
our  political  leadership,  from  the  local  level 
to  the  marble  halls  of  the  Congress.  Why? 
What  Impels  the  several  legislative  bodies 
to  tax  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  very  bread 
that  it  has  earned?  Have  these  people  found 
a  magic  fountain,  to  be  refurbished  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  whereby  this  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  borrow  from  the 
futxire,  to  live  in  the  present,  without  paying 
for  the  past  and  malntalr.  In  luxury  every 
hobo  government  on  the  face  of  the  e.^th? 

No  gentlemen.  The  time  for  sober  reflec- 
tion Is  now — not  next  month  nor  next  year. 
Either  the  gross  giveaways  and  handouts 
will  cease  abruptly  or  we  shall  become  un- 
willing spectators  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  enterprise  system,  the  Con- 
gress Itself  and  the  very  Nation  that  It  repre- 
sents. Of  course  these  are  harsh  words  of 
warning.  We  know  of  no  other  way  to 
couch  or  manipulate  them  to  reduce  their 
sharpness. 

With  sober  reflection  and  considered  opin- 
ion, like  another  American  before  us  "we 
have  no  way  to  Judge  the  future  except  by 
the  i>ast."  And,  most  certainly,  time  is 
rapidly  closing  upon  the  day  when  the  citi- 
zen, the  soldier  and  the  statesman  alike  will 
be  called  upon  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. This  we  clearly  visualize  as  if  written 
by  the  finger  of  Orion  upon  the  vault  of 
night.  Again,  In  the  end,  as  In  the  begin- 
ning, only  those  motivated  by  the  highest 
sense  of  civic  duty  and  patriotism  will  volun- 
teer their  service. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  you  fall  to  hear  the 
deep  rumblings  and  distress,  following  the 
wake  of  confiscatory  taxation,  but  both  are 
present  and  growing.  The  cumulative  na- 
tional debt  and  International  commitments, 
together  with  current,  proposed  and  111- 
advlsed  legislation,  are  destined  to  wield  a 
thunderous  Impact  upon  our  citizenry  akin 
to  a  catastrophic  rout  of  our  combined  armed 
forces  upKjn  a  major  battlefield.  But,  with 
untold  suffering  of  Its  people  this  Nation, 
under  God,  will  survive,  come  what  may. 

With    prayerful    wishes    for    our    beloved 
country,  we  are  the  Jeffersonians  of  Florida. 
Most  sincerely, 

Claude  Strickland, 

President. 
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Editorial  bj  Arthur  W.  Arundel, 
President,  WAVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vixGDrxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Anui- 
del,  president  of  radio  station  WAVA  of 
Arlington.  Va.  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Anindel  and  know 
him  to  be  a  temperate  man.  not  given  to 
extreme  positions  or  hasty,  emotional 
decisions.  I  find  his  observations  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial  highly  significant 
and  believe  he  expresses  the  unvoiced 
convictions  of  millons  of  Amercans  all 
over  the  United  States. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Editokial  bt  Ajithxte  W.  Asxthob..  Psesidcmt, 
WAVA 
Pew  Issues  In  thla  century  have  been  more 
dlfflcult  to  speak  upon  than  the  racial 
troubles  now  besetting  the  country.  This 
station  has  not  to  date  commeDted  on  the 
matter,  not  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy,  but  because  almost  anjrthlng 
positive  said  publicly  tends  to  further  In- 
flame emotions  In  the  perspective  of  the  last 
few  months.  Now,  this  Is  the  way  It  shapes 
up. 

We  are  passing  through,  at  course,  a  social 
revolution.  Pundamentally  segregation  on 
publicly  owned  property  U  wrong.  The 
denial  of  any  American's  constitutional 
rights,  notably  voting.  Is  wrong.  American 
Negroes  must  be  given  their  full  constitu- 
tional rights.  Our  society  must  at  the  same 
time  defend  the  right  of  every  man  to  prac- 
tice In  his  private  life  whatever  prejudice  he 
may  feel — political,  religious,  racial  or  other- 
wise— to  be  Intolerant  of  what  or  whom  he 
pleases. 

Everyone  is  not  equal.  We  were  born 
equal,  we  have  equal  opportrinlty  and  It  Is 
still  there  for  aU  those  individuals  who 
possess  the  enterprise  and  determination  In 
private  life  to  earn  It.  but  there  equality 
in  a  free  society  ends.  Racist  leaders  Insist 
that  under  the  Constitution,  every  Ameri- 
can la  entitled  to  have  a  decent  Job.  to  live 
In  a  house  fit  for  habitation.  This  is  utter 
nonsense.  No  citizen  of  this  country,  white 
or  colored,  has  any  such  right. 

Colored  American  citizens  do  not  deserve 
privileged  rights  any  more  than  do  Polish 
immigrants  or  Episcopal  ministers  In  our 
many-faceted  society.  Equal  right  to  earn 
a  better  way  of  life  U  there  foe  every  Ameri- 
can. And  yet  through  sheer  brute  fear,  fear 
of  Investigation,  fear  of  what  others  will  say, 
fear  of  and  coercion  by  the  Keanedy  admin- 
istration, a  fear  tliat  has  never  before  pene- 
trated the  internal  machinery  of  the  Nation, 
special  privileges  are  being  granted  to  pres- 
sure groups. 

The  Issue  is  whether  all  Americans  are  to 
continue  equal  under  the  law.  or  whether  one 
class  Is  for  the  first  time  In  our  history  to  be 
given  sanction  to  flaunt  the  law.  This  Is 
anarchy — the  aim  of  breaking  down  law  en- 
forcement. This  is  beyond  the  pale  of 
toleration.  This  country  is  dealing  with 
private,  not  pubUc  prejudice — prejudice 
which  can  be  most  perfectly  resolved  in  the 
conscience  of  each  American  individual  and 
family— not  by  legislation  at  gunpoint. 

The  loud  talk  ot  political  demagogs, 
white   and  Negro  alike,    booming   the  cause 


of  right  Is  not  helping  solve  the  problem; 
further  It  is  Inflaming  racist  violence  and 
worst  of  all  it  Is  Inflaming  a  private  family 
intolerance  of  fear  and  suspicion  which  never 
l>efore  existed  among  the  American  people. 
And  ttie  more  talk  there  is  atx>ut  race  rlote 
and  dynamite  kegs,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
violence. 

It  U  not  easy  to  say  these  things.  Yet  It 
would  l>e  the  less  the  part  of  our  respon- 
sibility not  to  say  them.  Por  they  are  things 
In  the  heart  of  moderates,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  of  all  creeds,  races, 
and  national  origin — the  people  who  possess 
the  great  quiet  power  and  will  to  resolve  this 
social  revolution  by  themselves. 


Vocational  Traininf   Bill  Gains 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


or    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  vocational 
education  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress is  contained  in  an  excellent  article 
written  by  George  W.  Oakes  and  pub- 
lished in  the  July  7,  1963,  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Star,  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Oakes"  article  follows: 

[Prom    the    Washington    Sunday    Star. 

July  7.   19631 

Vocational  Trainino  Bill  Oains 

(By  George  W.  Oakes) 

Congress  Is  likely  to  enact  in  this  session 
the  first  major  revision  and  important  ex- 
pansion In  federally  aided  vocational  educa- 
tion in  17  years.  On  June  18.  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lal>or  reported 
the  Perkins  bill,  whose  objectives  have  bi- 
partisan support,  and  Senate  hearings  will 
resume  early  In  August. 

As  President  Kennedy  stressed  In  his 
June  19  civil  rights  message,  improved  and 
enlarged  vocational  education  programs  are 
essential  to  open  up  more  Job  opportunities 
for  Negro  workers  and  thus  reduce  racial 
conflict. 

More  widespread  vocational  training  is  also 
vital  In  attacking  the  serious  problems  of 
unemployment.  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
school  dropouts. 

THE    JOBSEZKntS 

Labor  Department  officials  point  out  that 
during  the  next  2li  years  about  6  million 
new  young  workers  who  will  not  enter  col- 
lege will  be  looking  for  Jobs — 3  out  of  every 
4  who  will  enter  the  lal>or  force.  Last  year, 
one  out  of  every  four  nonwhite  teenagers 
was  unemployed  in  comparison  to  one  out 
of  eight  white  teenagers. 

Twenty-five  percenX  of  young  Negroes  be- 
tween 16  and  31  who  are  not  in  school  are 
unemployed.  Commenting  on  these  facts, 
Representative  A)rrH  Green  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  said:  "Good 
vocational  education  In  our  large  cities  is 
the  l>e8t  possible  way  to  help  teenage  kids 
find  useful  employment  and  reduce  Juvenile 
delinquency." 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  vocational  graduates 
get  emplo]rment  and  another  17  percent  go 
on  to  further  schooling. 

The  rising  tide  of  college-bound  high 
school  students  has  otMcured  the  fact  that 
atx>ut  half  do  not  continue  their  education 
Ijeyond  the  i2th  grade.  Yet  only  one-fifth 
of  these  5  million  high  school  students  who 
will  not  seek  higher  education  are  enrolled 
in  a  federally  aided  vocational  training  pro- 


gram. (Less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's 
high  schools  offer  such  courses.)  Another 
a  million  adults  and  out-of-school  youth 
participate  in  part-time  or  evening  classes. 
Many  students,  however,  take  business  or 
commercial  courses  that  are  not  federally 
assisted. 

it  began    under   WILSON 

Vocational  education  has  been  supported 
by  Federal  funds  ever  since  1917  when  Wood- 
row  Wilson  signed  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
to  train  workers  in  agriculture,  trade.  Indus- 
try, and  home  economics. 

Congress  has  currently  appropriated  |57 
million  for  the  program  which  States  and 
local  communities  have  matched  more  than 
five  times.  Nearly  all  Federal  money  is  used 
for  pajmient  of  salaries  and  training  for 
37.600  teachers  and  supervisors  in  vocational 
education,  of  whom  1,247  are  in  Virginia.  44 
in  Maryland,  and  51  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  several  years  the  Federal  Government's 
vocational  education  program  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  because  it  Is  geared  too  much 
to  an  economy  that  has  radically  altered 
since  Its  Inception  and  so  is  not  directed 
enough  to  the  present  Job  market.  In  19«1. 
Mr.  Kennedy  appointed  a  panel  of  consul- 
tants to  examine  the  program.  Its  report, 
published  in  May  has  formed  much  of  the 
basis  for  the  new  proposals. 

A  need  to  reshape  farm  program 
Twenty-one  percent  of  vocationally  ori- 
ented high  school  students  (463.000  in  1961) 
take  courses  in  agriculture  even  though  less 
than  half  of  these  graduates  actually  enter 
farming.  This  program,  particularly  popu- 
lar in  the  Southern  States  where  half  of  all 
farmers  are  located,  has  been  operating 
largely  on  the  assumption  that  the  small 
farm  can  pay.  However.  Depcwtment  of 
Agriculture  officials  take  the  view  tliat  the 
marked  trend  of  workers  from  the  farm  to 
the  cities,  where  wages  are  more  than  dou- 
bled, proves  the  need  to  reshape  this  activity. 
Agriculture  officials  claim  that  only  15.000 
additional  youths  are  needed  annually  on 
farms  that  are  commercially  profitable — 
tiiose  with  a  tlO.OOO  gross  Income  per  year. 
They  would  like  to  redirect  the  agricultural 
program  to  discourage  uneconomic  farming, 
but  train  more  workers  in  food  processing, 
marketing,  and  distribution  where  there  are 
expanding  Job  openings. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  high  school 
vocational  education  students — more  than 
half  of  the  total — take  home  economics  and 
one-fifth  of  Federal  vocational  funds  are 
used  for  this  purpose.  This  program  of 
teaching  homemaklng,  budgeting,  clothes 
making,  and  home  nursing  to  girls  is  so 
popular  that  States  and  local  communities 
have  matched  Federal  funds  8  to  1.  In  fact, 
those  who  criticize  the  high  proportion  of 
Federal  money  for  this  program  argue  with- 
out much  opposition  that  State  and  local 
support  would  probably  be  available  with- 
out any  Federal  aid. 

TOO    MUCH    aid    to    HOUSEWIVES? 

Many — including  women  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  specialize  in  education — are  con- 
vinced that  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  this  activity  In 
relation  to  more  Job-oriented  training 
courses.  However.  Labor  Department  offi- 
cials point  out  that,  since  women  comprise 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  force, 
it  Is  essential  to  teach  them  efficient  meth- 
ods of  budgeting,  use  of  low-cost  foods, 
clothesmaklng,  etc. 

Only  10  percent  of  all  high  schools  in  the 
Nation  offer  courses  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
crafts  or  trades.  Most  of  the  950,000  who 
take  this  training  are  adults.  Ttade  and  in- 
dustry training  consumes  26  percent  of  all 
Federal  funds  but  only  16  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment-aided schools  have  It.  Its  Inade- 
quacy is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  only  U 
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states,  for  example,  offer  federally  aided 
training  for  Jobs  In  electric  appliance  re- 
pair or  dry-cleaning,  where  a  demand  for 
lalxjr  exists. 

In  the  distributive  occupations  like  whole- 
saling, retailing,  warehousing,  and  export- 
import  trade,  students  must  be  already  em- 
ployed before  they  can  enroll  in  federally 
financed  coiirses.  Therefore,  Government 
funds  cannot  help  prepare  workers  for  the 
many  employment  opportimltles  in  these 
fields. 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
present  Federal  program  Is  that  no  funds 
can  t>e  used  to  train  workers  for  the  rapidly 
expanding  area  of  office  occupations  In  which 
15  percent  of  the  work  force  is  now  em- 
ployed. As  two-thirds  of  these  workers  are 
women,  many  of  whom  stop  work  for  a 
while  after  marriage,  there  is  a  considerable 
turnover  and  therefore  need  for  much  more 
training  among  clerical  and  office  personnel. 

The  Perkins  bill  marks  on  Important  step 
forward  not  only  by  adding  $45  million  in 
the  first  year,  but  also  by  removing  many 
of  the  restrictions.  As  Representative  John 
BRADEMAS.  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  put  It,  "It  makes  voca- 
tional education  much  more  oriented  to  Job 
opportunities." 

By  permitting  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
one  caegory  to  another.  It  would  give  needed 
flexibility  to  the  present  program.  Business 
and  office  occupations  would  be  added  and 
agricultural  training  would  be  broadened  to 
include  food  processing  and  farm  machinery, 
for  example.  One  fourth  of  home  econom- 
ics funds  would  have  to  be  allocated  to 
activities  directly  related  to  employment. 
Girls  would  i>e  trained  as  workers  in  public 
housing  developments  and  day  centers  for 
children  or  taught  institutional  cooking  or 
making  garments  for  sale  In  retail  stores. 
An  Important  Innovation  Is  that  a  quarter 
of  the  new  funds  would  be  used  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  schools  that 
enroll  students  from  an  entire  city  or  several 
nelghlK)rlng  school  districts. 

The  Perkins  bill  would  continue,  though 
with  broadened  interpretation,  the  present 
vocational  programs.  Political  factors,  espe- 
cially the  powerful  vocational  educational 
education  lobby  and  the  acceptance  the  cur- 
rent program  enjoys  throughout  the  States, 
make  this  necessary  to  obtain  Congressional 
approval  of  the  new  recommendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  me«6age  em- 
phasizing vocational  education's  role  in  pre- 
paring Negro  youth  for  useful  employment, 
the  administration  is  requesting  $108  million 
of  new  money  for  the  first  year — more  than 
twice  that  recommended  in  the  House  bill, 
but  the  same  as  that  originally  proposed  by 
Representative  Perkins.  Of  this  amount  40 
percent  would  be  used  for  construction  of 
area  vocational  schools.  Another  $10.8  mil- 
lion would  be  devoted  to  developing  special 
vocational  programs  for  the  benefit  of  Negro 
youth  in  large  cities  where  unemplo3rment 
and  school  dropouts  are  high.  Another  $15 
million  would  establish  residential  vocational 
facilities  for  teenagers  in  big  city  school 
systems. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    PERKINS    BILL 

Neither  the  new  administration  proposals 
nor  the  Perkins  bill  would  require  matching 
funds  from  States  and  local  communities, 
except  for  construction. 

Although  ofllclals  concerned  with  voca- 
tional education  regard  the  administration 
proposals  as  an  Important  step  forward,  they 
privately  agree  that  a  massive  attack  Is  really 
required  to  meet  the  problem.  The  Presi- 
dent's panel  of  consultants  recommended  an 
expenditure  of  $400  million  in  the  first  year. 

House  leaders  l>elieve  that  the  House  will 
pass  the  Perkins  blU,  but  none  larger.  The 
Senate,  which  in  recent  years  has  supported 
education  legislation  more  generously,  seems 
likely  to  approve  a  larger  program.     The  best 


hope  for  increasing  vocational  educational 
funds  in  line  with  the  President's  request 
would  seem  then  to  depend  on  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 


Milwaukee^  Good- Will  Ambassador  of 
Sonc: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  long  believed  in  the  eCBcacy  of 
people-to-people  contacts  as  a  way  of 
fostering  international  understanding 
and  cooperation,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  activi- 
ties of  Wally  L.  Meyer,  Milwaukee's  good- 
will ambassador  of  song. 

Believing  that  singing  is  an  excellent 
method  of  promoting  friendship  among 
peoples,  Mr.  Meyer  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  bringing  songs  and  good  cheer  to 
thousands  around  the  globe. 

This  modern  day  troubadour  only  rare- 
ly works  through  official  government 
agencies.  He  finds  that  people  are  more 
receptive  to  him  as  a  private  individual 
than  as  a  paid  representative  of  the 
United  States.  His  activities  truly  are  a 
fine  example  of  people-to-people  contact. 

Mr.  Meyer's  accomplishments  are  the 
subject  of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
July  issue  of  Eagle  magazine,  the  na- 
tional publication  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles.  I  ask  permission  to  include 
this  article  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 
Eagle  Ambassador  or  Song  :   Milwaukee  Man 

Travels  Around  the  World  With  a  Pocket 

Full  or  Songs 

Fifteen  years  ago  Wally  L.  Meyer  was  tisked 
to  teach  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  to  a 
class  of  immigrants  seeltlng  their  naturaliza- 
tion papers  in  New  York  City.  Wally.  who 
was  then  studying  for  his  doctor's  degree  In 
adult  education  at  Columbia  University,  had 
no  idea  that  this  simple  request  would  lead 
him  Into  a  career  that  would  take  him  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  Korea  and  gain  for  him  an 
international  reputation  as  a  good-will  am- 
bassador of  song. 

This  one-man  peace  corps,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aerie,  has  visited  59 
countries  during  the  pact  15  years,  appearing 
everywhere  from  leper  colonies  and  orphan- 
ages to  International  festivals  and  swank  offi- 
cers' clubs. 

"Everyone  loves  to  sing,"  says  Wally. 
"Singing  is  an  automatic  bridge  to  inter- 
national understanding  and  friendship.  The 
trick  is  simply  a  matter  of  bringing  folks  out 
of  their  shell,  and  into  the  spirit  of  things." 

It's  a  trick  that  Wally  has  mastered  well 
during  his  years  of  travel.  Language  pre- 
sents no  barrier,  as  Wally  has  a  repertoire  of 
songs  In  21  languages,  most  of  them  Involv- 
ing the  participation  of  the  audience  In  a 
pantomimelike   performance   of  gestures. 

When  Wally  arrives  In  a  new  country  he 
immediately  buys  a  handful  of  newspapers 
and  begins  to  look  for  festivals,  programs,  or 
gatherings  wiiich  might  t>e  able  to  use  his 
services  as  a  song  leader.  "I  rarely  work 
through  embassies  or  oflk:lal  government 
agencies,"  he  says.  "I  feel  I  have  more  free- 
dom and  I  find  the  people  are  more  receptive 
if  they  know  I  am  there  Just  ijecause  I  want 


to  be,  not  because  I  have  been  commissioned 
and  paid  by  the  government  to  entertain 
them." 

A  lack  of  money  will  rarely  stop  Wally 
from  putting  on  a  program  either.  If  a  group 
indicates  it  is  unable  to  pay  his  modest 
fee,  Wally  cheerfully  accepts  a  dinner,  a 
night's  lodging,  or.  upon  occasion,  a  friendly 
handshake  and  a  smile  as  his  payment. 

He  travels  as  Inexpensively  as  possible. 
One  8-month  tour,  which  took  him  to  Wales. 
Scotland.  England,  Iceland.  Germany.  Italy. 
France,  Malta,  Libya,  Monaco.  San  Marino, 
and  the  Isle  of  Ssirk,  cost  him  less  than 
$2,000.  including  transportation. 

Wally's  song-leading  talents  remained  Just 
a  hobby  for  sometime  after  his  Initial  experi- 
ence. He  performed  for  Boy  Scouts.  YMCA 
groups,  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches  for 
awhile  In  this  country.  On  a  trip  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  w&b  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nottingham,  he  began  teEM:hlng 
American  folk  songs  to  British  groups,  and 
In  turn,  learned  English  songs  to  take  back 
to  this  country. 

He  soon  found  that  Instead  of  teaching,  he 
could  bring  more  Joy  to  people — and  have 
more  fun  at  the  same  time — by  leading 
groups  of  singers. 

When  not  off  on  a  tour  to  some  remote 
section  of  the  world.  Wally  makes  his  home  In 
Milwaukee.  Wis.  He  has  helped  make  many 
an  aerie  party  in  Milwaukee  more  lively 
with  his  songs,  and  has  recently  entertained 
Eagle  Ixjwlers  from  around  the  country  at 
Saturday  night  shindigs  at  the  aerie  club- 
house. 

Wally  has  a  portfolio  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings from  Just  about  every  country  and  In 
every  language  imaginable.  He,  himself, 
epeaks  Spanish.  German,  and  a  little  French, 
so  rarely  has  difficulty  making  himself  under- 
stood wherever  he  goes.  At  one  time  he  even 
led  a  school  of  deaf  children  in  a  songfest. 
and  with  his  animated  gestures  and  lively 
technique,  soon  had  the  youngsters  laugh- 
ing and  gaily  following  him. 

"Children  are  the  easiest  to  get  to  par- 
ticipate," Wally  says.  "They  have  fewer  In- 
hibitions and  are  not  so  concerned  with 
looking  silly." 

The  Indians  and  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  most  dllBcult  nationalities  to  reach, 
Wally  said.  By  their  nature  they  are  more 
reserved  and  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  any- 
thing they  are  not  accustomed  to. 

Wally's  most  recent  tour  took  him  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Domini- 
can RepubUc.  In  the  Republic  he  led  a  Girl 
and  Boy  Scout  "slngalong"  In  the  former 
home  of  the  assassinated  dictator,  Trujillo, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  school. 

Wally  hopes  to  visit  South  America  this 
summer  and  is  already  planning  a  long- 
awaited  trip  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
for  next  year. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Wherever  this  20th 
century  minstrel  roams,  he  will  leave  behind 
him  a  happy  contingent  of  fans,  whose  im- 
pression of  Americans  is  greatly  enhanced 
l>ecause  of  the  memory  of  Wally  L.  Meyer  and 
his  songs. 


Uncle  Tom's   Cabin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  27,  1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tremendously  impressed  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  editor  by  the  Reverend 
Davis  L.  Barker,  Vicar  of  St.  Bride's 
Episcopal  Church,  Oregon,  111.,  which  was 
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printed  In  the  Republican-Reporter  of 
that  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  coUeagxies  here  in  the 
House.  I  am  conAdent  they  will  find  it 
as  interesting  and  informative  as  I  have 
found  it  to  be. 

The  article  follows: 

Uncxs    TOM'8    c* 


(EorroK's  Nors. — The  followlaf  article  came 
to  thU  paper  a>  a  "letter  to  the  editor  " 
Although  we  do  not  feel  quallfled  to  agree 
or  disagree  with  Ita  content.  It  appears  to 
contain  a  sincere  and  unbiased  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Integration  problein  which  casts 
a  shadow  upon  the  Uvea  of  every  citizen  In 
the  United  States  regardless  at  color  and 
creed  ) 

The  South,  today,  is  facing  the  most  ago- 
nizing struggle  it  has  known  stBce  the  Civil 
War 

That  agony  is  to  find  a  new  place  for  the 
Negro  in  the  Souths  economy  and  social 
structure.  And  this  is  a  task  not  easily  or 
simply  done,  despite  the  sweeping  assurances 
of  northern  orators  on  the  subject. 

I  speak  here  as  one  having  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  problem,  for  I  llv«d  10  years 
in  the  South,  and  while  disclaiming  the  role 
of  expert.  I  can  view  both  aides  of  the  issue 
with  at  least  some  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Whatn  orthem  demagogs  faU  to  recognize 
is  that  the  roots  of  what  is  called  the  Negro 
problem  in  the  South,  lie  as  much  in  and 
with  the  Negro  community  as  they  do  the 
white  conununlty. 

Culturally  and  educationally,  the  South- 
ern Negro  U  SO  to  100  years  betilnd  the  white 
community,  and  with  rare  exception,  almost 
totally  unprepared  for  equality,  either  so- 
cially or  economically,  with  the  white  com- 
munity. ThU  iB  In  part  the  fault  of  the 
white  conununlty,  but  it  Is  equally  due  to 
the  very  fabric  of  the  southern  agrarian  cul- 
ture. For  this  culture,  before  and  after  the 
Civil  War,  has  rested  upon  the  OKlstence  of  a 
large,  cheap  labor  source  for  sigrlculture  and 
Industry,  and  the  managership  of  a  small, 
elite  aristocracy,  whose  llneamants  still  pre- 
vail In  the  South. 

Probably  the  majority  of  southern  Negroes. 
even  today,  would  be  relatively  happy  with 
life  under  a  {Mternallstlc  arUtocracy.  Rela- 
tively few  of  them  have  desired  radical 
change  in  what  has  been  a  happy  and  com- 
fortable relationship  with  the  whites,  and 
those  who  found  the  system  oppressive 
moved  to  northern  or  western  cities. 

Because  this  is  true,  the  typical  southern 
Negro  was  in  no  position  to  do  what  his 
present  leaders  are  demanding:  to  emerge  as 
the  equal  and  competitor  of  the  whites  In  a 
new  classless  society. 

The  southern  Negro  has  not  wanted  to 
compete:  he  has  wanted  to  be  cared  for.  He 
did  not  want  equality  with  the  white;  he 
wanted  security  from  the  white  landowner. 
What  Is  more,  in  large  part  he  got  what  he 
wanted  and  was.  until  lateiy.  content  with 
his  lot. 

But  In  the  meanwhile,  the  (Md  South  was 
changing. 

Perhaps  It  would  b--  more  accxirate  to  say 
that  the  Old  South  has  been  revolutionized. 
For  one  thing,  the  South  has  witnessed  the 
migration  of  northern  indiistry  in  an  un- 
precedented flow  of  factories  and  mills.  At 
the  same  time,  modern  farming  methods  and 
farm  machinery  have  made  the  old  Negro 
hand  increasingly  obsolete  scent. 

This  radical  change  of  the  South  over  the 
past  25  years  has  all  but  destroyed  the  old 
agrarian  paternalism  and,  In  large  part,  has 
forced  the  Negro  either  to  compete  with  the 
white  for  a  Job  on  farm  or  factory,  or  has 
driven  him  Into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed as  a  seasonally  employed  relief  re- 
cipient. 


Behind  the  furor  of  soda  fountains  and 
seaU  on  buses,  it  U  because  of  this  that  the 
Negro  is  revolting  The  revolutionary  social 
and  economic  change  of  the  South  has  de- 
stroyed his  old  security  and  place.  Today, 
the  Negro  must  And  a  new  place  in  society 
*  •  •  and  in  the  modern  economic  order  of 
the  South,  that  ptlace  Is  as  a  competitor  and 
equal  of  the  white. 

In  truth,  the  problem  is  no  less  acute  for 
the  white  than  it  is  for  the  Negro.  In  Nor- 
folk. Va..  for  Instance,  while  I  lived  there, 
the  Negro  community,  representing  half 
of  the  urban  population,  contributed 
only  10  percent  of  the  city's  revenues,  while 
requiring  80  percent  of  the  expenditures  for 
public  welfare.  For  Norfolk  and  every  South- 
ern city,  this  is  an  intolerable  fiscal  burden 
and  drain. 

And  the  cost  of  maintaining  thousands  of 
depressed  and  dependent  Negroes  robbed 
Norfolk  of  funds  for  general  civic  improve- 
ment and  community  progress  •  ♦  •  a  situ- 
ation which  can  not  be  tolerated  if  the 
Southern  culture  is  to  advance. 

The  only  solution  for  it — in  the  end — is 
to  raise  the  Negro  culturally  and  economic- 
ally until  he  Is  truly  self-supporting  and  able 
to  contribute  as  much  to  the  society  as  he 
takes  from  it. 

But  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
For   North    as    well    as  South,   it   means  a 
most   formidable   undertaking   in   the  mass 
education  of  the  Negro,  who  by  and  large  Is 
supinely  indifferent  to  education. 

More  immediately,  it  means  Job-retraining 
for  Negroes  in  Industries  which  already  have 
a  white  surplus  *  •  •  or  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, a  vast  Federal  program  to  locate  and 
aid  industries  which  can  absorb  the  Negro. 
And  more  immediately  yet,  it  requires  us 
as  white,  as  white  Christians,  to  give  the 
Negro  the  position,  respect  and  opportunity 
he  seeks  •  •  •  and  must  have  •  •  •  for 
our  sake  as  well  as  his. 

All  of  these  are  extremely  difflctilt  steps. 
All  of  them  require  radical  changes  In 
America's  life.  Some  of  them  will  be  both 
difficult  and  agonizing  for  the  South,  and 
will  take  time,  patience  and  understanding 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us 

What,  then,  are  we  in  our  conununlty  to 
do  about  this? 

First,  I  think,  as  rational  men  we  must 
realize  that  this  crisis  is  not  being  made 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  He  Is  but  an 
accident  of  the  times.  The  crisis  is  t>eing 
provoked  by  an  industlral  revolution  in  the 
South,  which  has  completely  changed  both 
urban  and  rural  life  in  that  area. 

Segregation  of  races  or  peoples  Is  simply 
not  possible  In  a  modem  Industrial  society, 
and  the  Negro,  as  he  demands  equality,  is  as 
much  as  anything  else  simply  responding  to 
economic  and  social  pressures  which  are  al- 
ready present  fact  In  both  North  and  South. 
Secondly,  our  ssrmpathy  and  prayers  must 
be  with  the  Negro  as  he  struggles  against  not 
merely  white  prejudice,  but  his  own  crip- 
pling cultural  lag  which  holds  him  back.  In 
Chicago  as  well  as  In  Atlanta.  We  must  give 
o\ir  aid  to  the  effort  which  much  be  made  by 
both  white  and  Negro  to  raise  the  Negro  cul- 
turally and  educationally  to  the  point  where 
he  can  compete  on  something  of  an  equal 
footing  in  a  modern.  Industrial  and  tu-ban 
society. 

This.  I  might  add,  is  going  to  be  a  long  slow 
process,  requiring  the  maximum  of  patience 
and  tolerance  on  the  part  of  both  races. 

Finally,  our  83?mpathy  and  understanding 
must,  too,  be  with  the  southern  white  as  be 
faces  the  agonizing  truth  that  the  old  way  in 
the  South,  is  now  past,  and  that  his  whole 
cultive  must  change. 

We,  living  here,  litle  realize  how  difficult 
and  how  painful  a  process  this  Is.  But  we 
must  recognize  It  and  have  patience  with  the 
slow  and  ponderous  way  a  culture  changes. 

This  cannot  be  done  overnight,  and  here  I 
must  add  that  the  difficulties — not  even  the 


outrages  of  Birmingham — should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  remarkable  progress  has 
been  made  In  large  sections  of  the  South. 
Neither  should  headlines  cause  us  to  over- 
look that,  basically,  there  is  as  much  a  Ne- 
gro problem  in  Chicago  as  there  Is  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  It  Is  now  our  Christian  duty  to 
find  for  Uncle  Tom  a  new  way,  as  well  as  a 
new  place  to  live.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  undertakings  the  United  States 
has  ever  faced,  and  it  shaU  require  the  best 
we  can  summon  in  toleration,  and  in  pa- 
tience and  in  effort 

The  Reverend  Davis  L.  BARKza, 
Vicar.     St.     Bride's     Episcopal     Church, 

Oregon-Mount  Morris,  III. 


Kennedy  Policie*  May  B«  Brinsin;  United 
States  to  the  End  of  the  Road 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  to  deal 
realistically  with  the  problems  we  face 
may  be  bringing  the  United  States  very 
close  to  the  end  of  the  road— financial 
disaster. 

Our  balance-of-payments  situation 
steadily  worsens.  Increased  spending 
and  demands  for  more  Federal  welfare 
programs  continue  to  add  Inflationary 
pressures  almost  to  the  breaking  point. 

There  Is  only  one  sensible  approach 
to  get  us  back  on  the  road  to  a  strong 
and  healthy  economy,  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing, balance  the  budget,  and  cut  taxes 
all  across  the  board.  To  continue  the 
course  upon  which  President  Kennedy 
is  determined  to  follow  will  hasten  the 
day  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  July  11.  "The  End  of  the 
Road. "  points  up  the  danger  of  Kennedy 
policies ; 

Thx  End  or  the  Road 

Progress  toward  ending  this  Nation's 
balance-of-payments  deficit  has  been  dis- 
appointingly slow,"  Treasury  Secretary  Dil- 
lon declared  this  week.  As  a  result,  he 
promised  Congress,  the  administration  Is 
planning  a  new  "action  program"  to  solve 
the  problem. 

To  say  that  progress  has  been  slow  is  put- 
ting it  mildly.  For  most  of  the  past  decade 
the  Nation,  and  particularly  the  Govern- 
ment, has  been  unable  to  equate  its  inter- 
national Income  with  Its  International  out- 
go. Only  by  drawing  down  our  gold  supply 
and  by  persuading  foreigners  to  be  patient 
creditors  have  we  been  able  to  live  with 
these   chronic   balance-of-pajrments  deficits. 

How  long  can  this  go  on? 
As  Allan  Sproul  said  In  a  recent  speech. 
"There  is  a  limit  to  financing  the  deficit 
in  tills  way"  and  "we  are  approaching  that 
limit."  In  the  view  of  the  former  president 
of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
time  has  come  to  place  "top  national  pri- 
ority" on  correcting  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit;  "it  should  not  be  treated  as  some- 
thing wholly  subordinate  to  our  Interna- 
tional political  policies  and  military  pro- 
grams nor  to  other  demands  ,of  the  domestic 
economy." 
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To  be  sure,  some  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Government  in  this  area  have  helped  keep 
the  problem  from  getting  worse  than  it  is. 
By  arranging  cxirrency  swaps  and  loans 
abrofid,  we  liave  been  able  to  ease  the  shocks 
of  oiu'  payments  deficits.  But  these  moves 
have  only  brought  us  time  and.  in  Mr. 
Sproul 's  words,  when  we  borrow  funds 
abroad  we  "have  dug  deeper  the  hole  out  of 
which  we  must  eventually  climb." 

Some  of  our  efforts  to  climb  out  of  that 
hole,  furthermore,  are  at  best  misguided. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  Government's  cam- 
paign to  stimulate  exports.  More  exports 
would  be  fine,  but  our  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  is  already  the  strongest  factor 
In  the  balance  of  payments.  With  Europe 
rapidly  catching  up  with  us  in  technology, 
and  with  Europe  and  Japan  more  eager  than 
ever  for  exports  of  their  own.  the  Govern- 
ment's best  export- boosting  schemes  by 
themselves  probably  can  do  little  more  than 
keep  the  trade  surplus  as  large  as  It  Is. 

Moreover,  little  help  can  be  expected  from 
such  moves  as  discouraging  foreign  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  States,  and  American 
investments  abroad.  Besides  running 
counter  to  our  long-standing  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  free  flow  of  capital,  these  steps 
are  likely  to  be  self-defeating.  The  fact  Is 
that  these  borrowings  and  Investments  pro- 
duce a  return  flow  of  income  that  even  now 
about  equals  outgo  and  may  do  even  better  in 
the  long  run.  Beyond  that,  if  capital-out- 
flow curbs  were  applied  firmly  enough  to 
have  much  effect,  foreigners  might  well  be- 
come so  frightened  about  the  dollar's  future 
that  they  would  start  a  real  run  on  our  gold. 
What,  then,  can  be  done? 
For  one  thing,  it  would  help  if  we  relied 
a  bit  less  on  the  supposed  magic  of  easy 
money  as  a  domestic  economic  stimulant. 
For  nearly  3  years  now.  through  recession  and 
recovery,  money  has  been  kept  relatively 
cheap  and  ecLslIy  available — without  produc- 
ing the  hoped-for  rate  of  economic  growth. 
What  this  policy  has  done.  Instead,  is  to 
worsen  our  balance-of-payments  problem, 
both  by  Inducing  more  foreigners  to  borrow 
here  and  by  leading  both  American  and  for- 
eign investors  to  prefer  the  higher  Interest 
rates  available  In  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  a  more  responsible  mone- 
tary policy,  we  need  what  Mr.  Sproul  labels 
a  more  energetic  cost-price  policy.  By  this 
he  does  not  mean  wage  and  price  guide- 
lines, or  exhortations  and  threats  to  pro- 
ducers to  keep  prices  down.  A  far  more 
realistic  approach  calls  for  Government  to 
stop  coddling  Inefficient  producers  In  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  for  Industry  to 
speed  adoption  of  new  technology.  Though 
many  unions  profess  not  to  see  It,  automa- 
tion will  both  Improve  our  International 
competitive  p>oeltlon  and  spiu'  the  domestic 
economy — and  thus  provide  more,  not  fewer, 
Jobs. 

The  same  ends  will  be  served  by  a  tax  cut 
which  makes  it  both  possible  and  prudent 
to  step  up  spending  on  more  efficient  ma- 
chines. But  this  must  be  a  tax  cut  coupled 
with  substantial  reductions  In  Federal 
spending.  Citing  one  area  for  deep  cuts  that 
would  greatly  Improve  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments position,  Mr.  Sproul  m,j»:  "It  Is  past 
time  •  •  •  for  a  severe  tightening  up  In  our 
foreign   military  and   economic   aid." 

It  should  be  evident  that  much  of  our  eco- 
nomic aid  is  wasteful  and  unavailing.  As 
for  military  aid.  In  Mr.  Sproul's  words.  "It 
has  seemed  increasingly  clear  •  •  •  that  oxw 
associates  In  the  free  world  will  respond  to 
the  limits  of  their  responsibility,  capacity, 
and  interest  only  If  we  cut  down  on  our  own 
contributions." 

Mr.  Dillon  has  not  yet  spelled  out  what  he 
means  by  a  new  "action  program,"  but  there 
Is  no  mystery  about  what  a  new  approach 
should  be  or  any  doubt  about  the  urgency. 
By  now  everyone  should  be  able  to  see  the 
frlgtitenlng  end  of  the  road  the  Government 
still  insists  on  traveling. 


JapanU   Openinf  Door:    Problems   and 
Opportanities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  11, 1963 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  Japan's  United  States- 
Japan  Trade  Council  recently  sponsored 
a  conference  on  agricultural  trade  with 
JapEtn.  Mr.  Alexis  Johnson,  a  XJS.  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  State,  spoke  at 
that  conference. 

We  can  see  clearly — 

He  said — 
that  the  matters  of  greatest  concern  to  us, 
to  the   British,   and  to  the   European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  also  concern  the  Pacific 
area,  and  notably  Japan. 

Mr.  Johnson  continued: 

The  enlargement  of  worldwide,  nondis- 
criminatory, competitive  trade  (through 
removal  of  tariff  and  other  obstacles)  will 
give  to  Japan,  whose  survival  dep>ends  on 
expanding  commerce,  new  poeslbilltles  for 
growth.  It  will  create  a  world  economic  en- 
vironment, favorable  to  an  increasing  volume 
of  American  exports.  In  this  lies  the  prl-  - 
mary  answer  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Trade  binds  all  together — East 
and  West,  North  and  South. 

Secretary  Johnson's  words  are  well 
chosen.  The  economic  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  and  the 
strength  and  progress  of  the  free  world 
in  general  will  be  served  by  the  removal 
of  unnecessary  trade  barriers  between 
our  nations  and  the  Increased  flow  of 
commerce  that  will  result.  These  mat- 
ters have  long  been  concerns  of  mine. 
My  trip  to  Japan  in  late  1962  was  in  part 
concerned  with  discovering  what  oppor- 
tunities for  U.S.  exporters  were  opening 
up  in  that  country.  I  am  particularly 
aware  of  the  contribution  Alaska  could 
make  to  such  trade:  fishery,  wood,  and 
petroleum  products  certainly  represent 
Items  which  we  could  profitably  export 
to  an  open  Japanese  market. 

I  also  was  present  at  the  hearings 
which  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle]  conducted  for  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  San  Francisco  this  past 
May.  These  hearings,  as  well  as  the 
hearings  and  investigations  recently  car- 
ried out  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, pointed  up  the  existence  of  sizable 
overall  differentials  l>etween  shipping 
rates  charged  U.S.  exporters  and  those 
paid  by  exporters  In  other  countries.  In 
my  statement  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  June  20, 1  pointed  out  that 
these  rate  differentials  might  well  be 
having  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  Pa- 
cific export  trade.  And  I  further  showed 
that  some  of  the  most  striking  differ- 
entials apply  precisely  to  items  on  which 
Japan  has  recently  lowered  restrictions 
and  which  Americans  are,  therefore,  ex- 
porting in  unprecedented  quantities. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  opportunities  and 
problems  posed  by  the  prospects  of  in- 
creased United  States-Japanese  trade,  a 
major  item  of  Interest  has  been  the  Jap- 


anese movement  toward  trade  liberaliza- 
tion. Realizing  her  need  for  capital.  In- 
vestment, and  trade  expansion,  Japan 
has  moved  to^rard  the  lowering  of  an  In- 
creasing number  of  barriers  to  trade  and 
foreign  Investment.  These  trends  have 
been  further  encouraged  by  changing 
patterns  In  Japan's  domestic  economic 
structure. 

American  exporters  and  investors 
rightly  perceive  that  developments  in 
Japan  promise  them  manifold  opportu- 
nities. But  the  story  of  Japanese  liber- 
alization In  the  areas  of  foreign  trade 
and  Investment  Is  not  a  simple  one; 
powerful  traditional  forces  in  govern- 
ment, banking,  and  business  are  moving 
In  directions  which  may  in  part  counter- 
act liberalizing  developments.  Louis 
Banks,  In  the  July  1963  issue  of  Fortune, 
has  written  an  article  which  ably  dis- 
cusses these  trends — the  opportunities 
they  portend  and  the  problems  they  pose. 
The  article  at  points  reflects  a  rather  un- 
critical adherence  to  certain  traditional 
ideals  of  the  American  business  commu- 
nity. But  in  the  main  it  is  a  well-writ- 
ten. Informative,  balanced  piece  of  work, 
and  one  which  persons  Interested  in  the 
future  of  Japanese-American  trade  and 
business  relations  wiD  do  well  to  exam- 
ine. I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recxded. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  Informed 
by  the  Public  Printer  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  that  the  cost  for 
printing  will  be  $382.50.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
cost  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japan  :  Thi  Open  Door  With  a  Catch 
(By  liOuls  Banks) 

"The  new  black-ship  invasion."  the  die- 
hards  and  the  cynics  call  it.  and  thereby 
conjure  up  a  vision  of  that  epochal  day  in 
Japanese  history  when  Commodore  Perry  an- 
chored his  warships  off  Tokyo  Bay  and 
opened  up  United  States -Japanese  trade  at 
cannon  point.  Fortunately,  the  diehards  and 
the  cynics  are  remarkably  few  In  modern 
Japan,  but  they  have  their  history  In  correct 
perspective.  Not  at  cannon  point,  but  under 
the  guns  of  logical  political  and  economic 
development,  Japan  within  the  next  year  or 
18  months  will  be  opening  up  to  the  West- 
em  world  economically  and  psychologically 
to  an  extent  it  has  never  really  done  before 
in  its  long  history. 

In  broad  outline,  the  opening  door  Is  Ja- 
pan's part  of  the  implied  international  b€u-- 
galn  called  world  trade.  As  an  Island  nation 
it  lives  by  exports.  As  a  rapidly  developing 
industrial  nation  it  needs  widening  markeu 
for  manufactured  goods.  Since  Japan  itself 
Is  a  widening  market  for  both  goods  and 
caiiltal.  It  catuiot  very  well  step  up  its  com- 
petitive selling  overseas  without  dismantling 
some  of  the  barriers  that  have  protected  its 
lusty  new  Industries  from  competition  at 
home.  In  this  acknowledged  quid  pro  quo 
lies  new  opportunity  for  U.S.  businessmen. 
As  a  veteran  American  business  adviser  In 
Tokyo  puts  it:  "Japan  has  been  here  for  a 
long  time,  and  lots  of  Aznericans  have  found 
it.  But  I  would  say  that  this  Is  the  time 
when  everybody  who's  even  mldly  Interested 
should  have  a  fresh  look"  at  the  situation." 
The  new  situation  is  far  more  than  the 
sum  of  Its  specific  parts,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  parts.  Under  the  prodding  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  which  has  adjudged 
prosperous  Japan  to  be  a  fully  developed 
"article  eight"   nation,   the  Japanese   have 
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already  begun  to  dismantle  their  reetrlctlona 
on  foreign  exchange.  They  hAve  offlcUUly 
modlfled  their  atlff  rule*  oa  foreign  Invest- 
menta  ao  that  foreigners  can  bold  controUlng 
Intereata  In  Japuieee  corporatlona.  They  In- 
tend to  abandon — in  principle,  at  least — 
quantitative  restrictions  on  Imports.  In  time 
to  make  a  convincing  report  of  achievement 
at  the  IMF's  annual  meeting  In  September 
19** — which,  as  It  happens,  probably  will 
take  place  In  Tokyo.  The  Japanese  have  also 
applied  for.  and  ahortly  expect,  full-fledged 
membership  In  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD) .  and  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

Meanwhile,  they  have  determined  to  com- 
plete a  massive  public  construction  program 
by  October  1M4.  when  the  Olympic  Games 
begin  Ln  a  new  stadium  at  the  end  of  a  new 
double-deck  highway  and  subway  line  In 
Tokyo's  Meljl  Park.  Hotels  sUll  unbuilt  are 
already  booked  to  capacity  and  managers 
are  scouring  the  countryside  for  staffs  to 
handle  the  anticipated  flood  of  strangers 
from  all  over  the  world.  Before  the  end  of 
this  year  the  Government  Is  expected  to  lift 
foreign  travel  restrictions  for  its  own  citi- 
zens, and  the  newly  prosperous  (and  always 
curious)  Japanese  will  surge  across  the 
oceans  in  record  numbers.  It  Is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  total  impact  that  this  newly 
open  doc*  is  bound  to  have  on  this  Indus- 
trious. Insular,  and  Introverted  people. 

So  thoroughgoing  are  the  impending 
changes  that  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  intense  debate  for  months.  The  threat 
of  new  competition  Inevitably  has  caused 
varying  degrees  of  misgiving  and  skepti- 
cism— not  to  mention  a  crop  of  artfully 
fashioned  escape  clauses  and  plans  for 
•tamporary"  protection  of  key  industries. 
In  some  of  its  aspects  the  opening  up  has 
brought  Japan  face  to  face  with  basic  deci- 
sions about  the  future  structure  of  its  own 
economic  system.  Nonetheless,  the  respxjn- 
Bible  people  of  Government  and  business  see 
the  new  developments  as  essential  to  Japan's 
growth  as  a  trading  nation,  and  Indeed  essen- 
tial to  the  kind  of  international  stature  that 
the  Japanese  claim  as  a  reward  for  their 
phenomenally  successful  postwar  economic 
development. 

The  nation's  economic  progress  since  the 
early  I960's  long  ago  replaced  the  "German 
miracle"  in  the  hearts  of  macro-economists 
and  growth  chartists,  and  they  are  Impressed 
all  over  again  by  today's  prospects  for  Japan. 
Two  years  ago  the  Government  abruptly  put 
monetary    brakes    on    the    boom    when    the 
"overheated"  growth  rate  surged  to  15  per- 
cent and  heavy  Imports  caused  a  dangerous 
run   on   foreign   exchange.     Under   pressure, 
the  pa]rments  balance  was  reversed  In  Japan's 
favor  within  «  months,  and  now  the  country 
is  confidently  marching  out  of  Its  Induced 
recession — apparently     the     wiser     for     the 
experience.    Prime  Minister  Hayato  Ikeda's 
breathtaking      10-year      "doubling      income 
plan.  "  Intended  to  raise  the  gross  national 
product  from  H0.7  billion  to  $81  billion  by 
1970,  Is  still  well  ahead  of  the  anUclpated 
7.8    percent    annual    growth   rate,   and    may 
well  be  fulfilled  In  7  or  8  years.     The  stock 
market  Is  rebounding.     BotUenecks  In  hous- 
ing   and    transport    are    being    shattered    by 
heavy  public  spending;   cross-country  high- 
ways are  slicing  through  unspoUed  moun- 
tains   and     across    suburban    rice     paddies 
while  an  arrow-straight  new  railroad  is  cut- 
ting across  the  320  miles  between  Tokyo  and 
Osaka,  designed  to  supplement  existing  60- 
mlle-an-hour  trains   with   120-mlle-an-hour 
expresses  by  next  year. 

Steel,  shipping,  textiles,  and  heavy  machin- 
ery are  sUli  lagging  in  recovery,  but  their 
corporate  executives  are  scraping  around  for 
money  for  modernization  or  expansion  New 
plants  are  building  along  every  major  high- 
way and  rail  Une.  The  ahrewd.  polished 
Japanese  bankers  betray  Just  a  hint  of  ex- 


citement as  they  lunch  at  their  clubs.  Estab- 
lished U.S.  and  European  businessmen  find 
they  are  In  demand  for  long  afternoon  con- 
ferences, or  lavish  evening  sessions  in  geisha 
houses:  often  they  emerge  with  their  eyes 
dancing  to  route  their  oversea  basse*  out 
of  bed  for  long,  costly  transoceanic  phone 
conversations.  Business  tourists,  on  the 
prowl  for  deals,  throng  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
hotel  lobbies,  some  with  prearranged  ap- 
pointments with  Japanese  opposite  num- 
bers—the Tokyo  office  of  the  First  NaUonal 
City  Bank  alone  handles  2.500  referrals  a 
year  from  stateside  offices,  and  some  rush- 
ing to  the  bruising  ordeal  of  assaulting,  cold, 
both  the  Japanese  language  and  the  bar- 
ricades of  highly  formalized  Japanese  busi- 
ness. "They  can't  even  pronounce  Cohen  " 
said  a  New  York  odd-lot  textile  dealer  sadly 
after  he  had  failed  to  get  beyond  a  reception 
desk. 

Small  wonder  that  Westerners  catch  the 
fever.  An  American  businessman,  once  he 
overcomes  the  strangeness  of  the  surround- 
ings, finds  himself  with  the  cxirlous  feeling 
that  he  is  living  hU  life  over  again  and  has 
a  chance  to  make  up  for  all  his  bad  guesses 
of  the  past  20  years.  He  quickly  recognizes 
that  Japan  U  going  through  the  same  pro- 
duction and  expansion  phase  that  the  United 
States  went  through  In  the  early  1950'8.  He 
senses  the  potential  of  a  rapidly  ripening  new 
consumer  market,  with  wages  rising,  money 
in  small  bank  accounts,  and  the  apple  of  In- 
stallment credit  still  on  the  tree 
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THX     THXEI-SroKD     8TB0CCLX    FOB    THE     FUTUBB 

No  heaven-bound  growth  sUUstlcs.  how- 
ever, can  measure   the  depth  of  the  quiet 
struggle  that  is  going  on  about  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  future  Japanese  busi- 
ness system.     The  key  word  In  all  debates 
U  liberalization— adopted  literally  into  Jap- 
anese—and In  this  word  th©  Japanese  wrap 
up   all   the  new  foreign   competitive   forces 
that  they  expect  to  bear  down  upon   them 
when   trade  and   Investment   are   liberalized 
and  barriers  come  down.     In   its  formative 
postwar    years    the    Japanese    economy    has 
thrived  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds:  gov- 
ernmental  protection  for  Its  manufacturers 
In  the  domestic  market,  and  profitable   com- 
petitive   selling   In    other    people's    markets 
Now  liberalization,  with  Its  Influx  of  foreign 
goods,  foreign  capital,  and  foreign  know-how 
threatens  to  spoil  some  very  good  things  at 
home      Therefore    the    debates    concentrate 
on  what  Japan  should  do  to  its  own  economy 
to  insure  that  It  will  weather  the  coming  In- 
crease    of    competition    from    outside.     Not 
forgotten,  of  course.  Is  the  relation  between 
the  Internal  economic  structure  and  Japan's 
ability  to  Increase  Its  exports. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  not  two  but 
three  sldee  to  this  debate.    Virtually  nobody 
Is  for   Instantaneous,   wide-open  free   trade 
and  nobody  Is  for  keeping  the  door  tightly 
sealed.      But    between    these    extremes    th^ 
differing   viewpoints   have   considerable    Im- 
portance In  the  context  of  Japanese  history 
One  force   Is   little   more   than   a    corporals 
guard  of  Intrepid  IndustrlalUts.  the  up-from- 
the-workbench  Henry  Ford  types.    These  are 
rugged  Individualists  who  escaped  the  smoth- 
ering embrace  of  the  big,  fatherly  Japanese 
corporations  to  set  up  their  own  companies 
They  usually  started  with  a  single   line   of 
products,   plowing    back   their   capital   unUl 
they  became  attractive  credit  risks,  export- 
ing m  what  the  old  eeUbllshed  Arms  sniffed 
at  as   'an  uncoordinated  manner,"  and  wad- 
ing Into  the  domestic  market  In  a  show  of 
excessive  competition.     These   are  generally 
light  Industry  flrms.  riding  on  new  technolo- 
gies and   creating  new  markets.     A  few  are 
now  corporate  giants  but  most  are  medium 
size  companies  that  got  their  chance  while 
the  MacArthur  occupation  was  breaking  up 
the    old    zalbatsu    monopolies.      Enterprises 
such   as   these   would   like   to  see   Japanese 
business  put  to  the  test  of  open  competition, 
domestic  and  foreign — give  or  Uke  a  couple 


of  years  for  adjustments.  Their  principle 
has  the  backing  and  support  of  that  far- 
sighted  group  of  younger  generaUon  mana- 
gers  in  the  Kelzal  Doyukal,  the  Japanese 
equivalent  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  two  or  three  influential 
economic  Journals. 

The  second  position  In  the  debate  is  per- 
sonified by  Prime  Minister  Ikeda.  a  compe- 
tent economist  by  training  who  has  learned 
the  hard  way  to  be  a  skillful  political  leader 
of  the  Liberal-Democratic   majority.     Ikeda 
is  pledged,   as  he  told   Fortune,   to   a  "free 
market"  and  a  removal  "of  the  old  restrictive 
measures  •   •    •  provided  that  the  Influx  of 
foreign  capiui  will  not  endanger  the  malnte- 
nance  of  Jai>anese  Industry,"  and  he  is  lead- 
ing the  country  Into  the  terra  Incognito  of 
liberalization  with  a  show  of  confidence  and 
responsibility.    But  hU  government  U  by  no 
means  In  favor  of  open  compeUUon  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  domesUc  market;  rather 
It  U  pressing  for  mergers  and  reallnementa 
of     unsturdy     competitive    companies     and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  an  allocation  of  mar- 
kets.    A  key  piece  of  legUlatlon  In  the  Diet 
Is    the   government-sponsored    Specified    In- 
dustries Protection  Act,  which  mocks  liber- 
alization by  erecting  new  walU  of  protection 
around  automobiles,  ferroallays.  petrochemi- 
cals,  tires,   and   some   lesser   Industries.     A 
similar  protecUve  measiare  has  Just  gone  Into 
effect  for  Japan's  fledgling  oil  Industry;   it 
puts    all    Investment.    producUon.    Imports 
sales,  and  pricing  of  oU  under  the  thumb 
of  a  government  bureau.    The  Japanese  bu- 
reaucracy.  It  should   be   noted.   Is  an  Inde- 
pendent and  important  Influence  on  policy 
It    U    enlightened    about    the    principles   of 
liberalization  but  arrogantly  confldent  that 
It  alone  Is  the  true  custodian  of  the  national 
soul,  and  motivated,   as  one   local  observer 
puts  It,  "by  a  mishmash  of  antlcolonlallsm. 
nationalism,   and    a  brand   of  authoritarian 
reasoning."    Like  bureaucrats  the  world  over, 
Tokyo's  are  determined  to  hang  on  to  the 
power  to  make  the  daily  economic  decisions 
that  Influence  the  course  of  event*. 

The  increasingly  powerful  third  force  com- 
prises   the    old    establUhed    industrial    and 
commercial  interests  with  their  Interlocking 
connections     and     their    dxirable     loyalties. 
They  are  moved  by  an  ancient  lu-ge  to  face 
the  pressxu^s  of  liberalization  by  downgrad- 
ing both  bureaucracy  and  domestic  competi- 
tion.   If  they  had  their  way.  they  would  run 
the  country  like  one  giant  cooperative  family, 
nicely  dividing  markets  by  cartel  agreements 
and  more  or  less  opening  up  to  foreigners 
who  have  technology  to  offer,  or  want  to  in- 
vest or  operate  on  polite  family  terms.    These 
Interests    revolve    around    the    four    biggest 
zalbatsu  groupings:   Mltsul,  Mitsubishi,  Su- 
mitomo, and  Yasuda.    Under  their  influence, 
not  only  has  the  word  "zalbatsu"  (literally, 
"money  cliques")    long  since  recovered  from 
the  opprobrium  of  occupation  days,  but  zal- 
batsu connections  are  flaunted  as  a  sign  of 
special  strentgh.     It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
traditionalists  who  run  Japanese  big  busi- 
ness see  the  lowering  of  governmental  bar- 
riers   against   Imports    as   a    sure    sign    that 
Japan   will   need   their  family-style   type  of 
business  organization  more  than  ever  before. 
Liberalization  to  them  is  an  excuse  and/or 
reason  for  reestablishing  the  old  order  and 
strengthening  It  by  extending  their  Influence 
to  all  the  new  technological  areas  developed 
In  the  postwar  period. 

The  traditionalists  are  abetted  in  this  en- 
deavor by  the  central  fact  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Japanese  economy.  Japan  Is  a 
nation  heavily  In  hock  to  Its  bankers.  Its 
principal  bankers.  In  turn,  are  either  the 
key  men  In  the  existing  zalbatsu  groupings 
or  would  like  to  be  the  key  men  in  new  group- 
ings of  the  nonalined.  The  Bank  of  Japan 
(the  central  bank)  estimates  that  the  typical 
major  Japanese  corporation  has  a  capital 
structure  that  is  70  percent  bank  loans  and 
30  percent  equity— and  more  likely  than  not 
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Its  principal  creditor  banks  are  also  the  listed 
owners  of  the  largest  blocks  ol  stock. 

The  major  banks  are  precariously  over- 
loaned,  sometimes  as  high  as  115  percent  of 
their  deposits  and  capital.  Usually  they  have 
large  numbers  of  eggs  In  a  few  big  corporate 
baskets.  Rigorous  Industrial  competition 
might  topple  a  badly  run.  overextended  cor- 
poration, and  that.  In  turn,  could  prompt  a 
nin  on  Its  principal  bank — and  even.  In 
theory  at  least,  a  shakeup  of  the  whole  Jap- 
anese credit  structure.  Bo  Just  at  the  point 
where  market  disciplines  should  make  them- 
selves felt,  the  Japanese  bankers  fight  shy 
of  letting  competitive  forces  have  full  play. 
The  principal  banker  of  a  faltering  corpora- 
tion sits  down  with  his  fellow  bankers  "for 
the  common  good"  and  they  work  out  an 
arrangement  that  keeps  the  ailing  company 
afloat — perhaps  by  switching  business  to  It, 
by  refinancing,  by  pressing  It  to  merge  with 
a  competitor,  or  by  reshuflllng  management. 
Right  now  the  bankers  are  carefully  com- 
puting the  probable  effects  of  liberalization 
on  their  favorite  customers  and  ore  busily 
engaged  In  engineering  a  series  of  mergers, 
refinancings,  and  management  switches,  all 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  economy — In  a 
family  way. 

A  strong  trend  toward  cartellzatlon  Is  the 
catch  to  the  opening  door.  In  Justification, 
the  Japanese  like  to  explain  that  such  ar- 
rangements are  common  In  Europe,  and  that 
cartels  can  be  a  reasonably  effloient  way  of 
economic  life  If  they  are  forced  to  compete 
with  one  another  In  the  world  market.  U.S. 
Investors,  taking  the  narrow  view,  might  find 
It  more  profitable  and  less  risky  to  Invest  in 
one  of  the  wide-ranging  zalbatsu  trading 
companies  than  In  any  Japanese  mutual 
fund,  beca\ise  they  would  be  buying  not  only 
wide  diversification  but  Irresistible  banking 
and  political  Influence.  But  in  a  broader 
perspective,  the  Important  fact  is  that  the 
Japanese  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  they 
deserve  far  better  than  the  old  way,  where 
a  new  way  would  not  only  sustain  the  surge 
of  energy  that  is  everjrwhere  apparent,  but 
might  well  release  a  surge  of  individual  enter- 
prise that  could  propel  Japan  toward  an  im- 
portant leading — Instead  of  a  perpetually 
following — role  among  industrial  democra- 
cies. 

TOWAKO  COBPOBATX  PXJKPOSE 

Individualism  has  never  refUly  been  tapped 
as  a  source  of  creativity  in  Japan,  ftrlnclpally 
because  generation  after  generation  of 
youngsters — with  the  notable  and  pregnant 
exception  of  the  postwar  crop — has  been 
schooled  to  Ignore  private  urges  and  Im- 
pulses on  pain  of  shame  or  even  sudden 
death.  As  legions  of  Western  sociologists  and 
social  psychologists  are  eager  to  attest,  the 
urge  to  maintain  proper  public  "face"  Is 
more  Important  than  personal  achievement 
or  profit.  Leaving  aside  the  psychology  of 
it  all.  Japanese  face  in  business  terms  Is 
a  pride  in  keeping  in  line — and  a  fierce  re- 
sentment against  anyone  who  gets  out  of 
line  or  pushes  anyone  else  out  of  line.  Since 
an  American  gains  face  by  appearing  to  be 
out  of  line  even  when  he's  In,  this  differ- 
ence In  approach  is  more  or  less  at  the  bot- 
tom of  differing  views  of  business  ethics, 
personal  behavior,  and  Indeed  of  the  central 
values  of  life. 

Unlike  Western  economic  systems,  Japan's 
did  not  evolve  from  any  upward  struggle  of 
Individual  entrepreneurs  against  a  political 
aristocracy.  Instead  It  was  virtually  estab- 
lished by  Imperial  decree.  Because  the  Em- 
peror Melji  was  persuaded  that  national  sur- 
vival depended  on  achievement  of  Industrial, 
military,  and  technological  strength,  com- 
mercial life  sprang  full  grown  from  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  most  thoroughgoing 
feudalism — and  only  a  hundred  years  ago  at 
that.  It  is  far  less  surprising  that  Japanese 
business  absorbed  some  feudalistic  elements 
than  it  Is  that  the  Japanese  aristocrats  turned 
out  to  be  such  competent  economic  planners. 


Their  job  was  to  beg,  borrow,  or  develop 
enough  plant  and  know-how  to  create  a 
trading  nation,  and  for  this  specific  task 
government-directed  capitalism  probably  was 
a  lot  more  efficient  than  the  trlal-and-error 
variety.  In  any  case,  competition  came  to 
be  regarded  as  both  wasteful  and  antisocial, 
and  there  were  few  Individual  voices  to  speak 
up  and  say  "Nay."  Trade  being  Japan's 
only  way  of  getting  the  machines  and  raw 
materials  It  needed,  a  few  far-ranging  trad- 
ing companies  developed  to  provide  credit 
and  orderly  marketing  for  small  Japanese 
producers.  These  evolved  Into  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  zalbatsu  groupings. 

Centralization  of  authority  made  the  econ- 
omy vulnerable  to  Army  control  as  the  mili- 
tary clique  built  toward  war  during  the 
1930's.  Then  in  war's  aftermath  the  disci- 
pline turned  Into  an  asset  as  Japan  started 
all  over  again  to  develop  a  new  industrial 
economy.  Months  before  the  war  ended,  a 
group  of  farseelng  economists  in  government 
had  laid  down  the  principal  guidelines  for 
reconstruction,  and  it  has  been  along  these 
guidelines  that  the  postwar  economy,  pro- 
pelled here  and  there  by  liberal  U.S.  aid 
and  unexpected  breaks,  has  climbed  steeply 
to  new  peaks. 

PEESSURES  FOR  AGREEMENTS 

The  planners  saw  the  need  for  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  move  up  the  scale  of  technological 
development,  climbing  from  a  main  de- 
pendence on  textiles  toward  light-Industry 
output,  and  finally  from  there  toward  heavy 
Industry.  It  was  their  conclusion  that  Ja- 
pan must  erase  the  prewar  reputation  for 
shoddy,  copied  goods  and  emphasize  quality 
control.  While  they  regarded  the  low-wage 
labor  force  as  their  principal  starting  asset 
In  world  competition,  they  foresaw  a  rising 
standard  of  living  and  the  eventual  need  for 
laborsavlng  machinery.  They  set  out  once 
again  to  absorb  the  latest  know-how  from  the 
West,  either  by  licensing  or  by  screened  ad- 
mission of  foreign  producers. 

Though  the  planners  were  careful  to  leave 
broad  areas  to  the  Initiative  of  business,  the 
pressiires  worked  In  favor  of  industry-wide 
associations  and  allocations  of  markets — 
e.g.,  a  determination  to  prevent  cheap  tex- 
tiles from  flooding  the  American  market  re- 
quired the  establishment  of,  and  constant 
patrolling  of,  an  Industrywide  export  qual- 
ity-control and  quota  system.  It  was  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  move  from  foreign  allocations 
to  a  discussion  of  problems  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  then  to  a  suggestion  of  mergers  or 
agreements  as  a  polite  way  out  of  competi- 
tion. Well  before  1960  big  business  had  come 
to  consider  the  Occupmtlon-lnsplred  antlmo- 
nopoly  law  about  as  useful  to  Japanese  life 
OS  the  street  signs  the  Americans  had  care- 
fully posted  In  Joyfully  confused  Tokyo. 

The  traditionalists  viewed  the  prospect  of 
increased  foreign  competition  as  proof  of 
the  need  for  more  cartellzatlon.  But  they 
might  well  have  been  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  disagreement  with  such  ortho- 
doxy. There  was  remarkable  vigor  In  the 
free-market  argument  because  the  same 
changes  that  were  lifting  Japan  to  the  ranks 
of  modern  Industrial  nations  were  also  mak- 
ing clear  that  things  could  never  again  be 
quite  the  way  they  were  before. 

TALENT  SCOUTS  AT  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 

A  dependable,  low-wage  labor  force  has 
long  been  as  much  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
landscape  as  Mount  Pujl.  It  still  is — but 
with  a  difference.  Last  spring  Tokyo  news- 
papers carried  the  story  of  a  small  Yoko- 
hama manufactvu-er  of  automobile  acces- 
sories. His  normal  work  crew  was  15  men, 
but  within  3  or  4  weeks  five  of  his  skilled 
workers  had  fallen  victim.  In  various  de- 
grees of  injury,  to  the  savage  urban  auto 
traffic.  He  could  not  find  replacements,  so 
he  had  to  close  down  his  shop.  People  who 
think  loosely  of  Japan  as  a  country  of  teem- 
ing minions  may  be  taking  aback  by  this 
small  story. 


By  Japanese  standards  there  Is  a  growing 
labor  shortage.  This  single  fact  is  perhaps 
working  more  change  In  the  hallowed  Jap- 
anese socioeconomic  structure  than  any 
other.  The  shortage  Is  due  partly  to  the 
simple  mathematics  of  a  rapidly  expanding 
economy  and  a  relatively  stable  population 
(Japan's  annual  net  Increase  has  been  slowed 
to  less  than  1  percent  as  a  restUt  of  wide- 
spread birth  control  education  and  legalized 
abortions).  Another  factor  is  the  growing 
determination  of  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren, especially  boys,  beyond  the  legally  pre- 
scribed Junior  high  school  to  high  school, 
thus  taking  a  big  percentage  of  potential 
recruits  off  the  market  for  3  or  4  years.  On 
the  demand  side  the  need  Is  growing  for 
adaptable  youngsters  to  man  the  new  com- 
plex machinery  of  the  modern  age. 

Big  corporations  send  scouts  deep  Into 
outlying  farm  country  In  search  of  likely 
junior  high  recruits;  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a 
Jvmior  high  graduate  to  have  three  big  com- 
panies bidding  for  his  services.  "Bidding" 
may  be  too  strong  a  word,  because  the  stort- 
ing wage  level  Is  fairly  rigid,  but  the  recruit- 
ers plug  the  fame  and  prestige  of  the  cor- 
poration and  dazzle  farm  parents  with 
descriptions  of  the  paternal  corporate  care 
and  elaborate  fringe  benefits. 

The  big,  established  corporations  still  get 
their  man — or  their  girl  (and  In  the  compe- 
tition low-rated  foreign  corporations  usually 
get  the  lemons  of  the  year's  crop).  But  the 
real  effects  of  the  shortages  are  showing  at 
the  margins.     They  are  Important  margins: 

As  youngsters  leave  the  farms  for  the  fac- 
tories, farm  labor  has  become  so  expensive 
that  farmers  are  mechanizing.  Before  long, 
Japan's  centuries-old  structure  of  small 
farms  will  surely  give  way  to  more  efficient 
units. 

In  the  thoxisands  of  small  home  industries, 
the  lowest  tier  of  the  nation's  famed  "dual 
structure,"  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  recruit  apprentices.  This  U 
bound  to  lead  to  a  number  of  mergers  In  the 
little  industries  and.  at  some  distant  point, 
the  probable  breakup  of  the  dual  structure, 
with  goverrunent  grants  and  loans  tiding  the 
hard-squeezed  little  men  through  the  major 
transition. 

In  the  big,  modern  plants  the  youngsters 
with  responsibility  for  new  machinery  are 
starting  to  demand  pay  on  a  Job-classification 
basis,  which  is  a  blow  to  the  whole  hallowed 
concept  of  deference  to  seniority. 

On  up  the  scale  Is  perhaps  the  most  revolu- 
tionary development  of  all:  the  Increasing 
mobility  of  labor.  The  rank  and  file  of  Jap- 
anese workers  stay  with  the  some  company, 
through  thick  or  thin,  until  retirement 
(usually  at  55).  But  under  pressure  of 
shortages,  the  strong  tradition  against  Job 
hopping  Is  beginning  to  crack.  Today  raid- 
ing begins  around  the  level  of  garage  me- 
chanics and  moves  up  the  skills.  Mobility  of 
labor  exists  for  such  as  engineers  (especially 
English-speaking) ,  economic  consultants 
and  market -research  specialists,  foreign  lan- 
guage experts,  aggressive  salesmen  and  sales 
managers,  technical-training  teachers,  adver- 
tising men,  and  Journalists.  Raiding  of  tal- 
ented corporate  Junior  executives  Is  Just  over 
the  next  hill.  The  younger  generation  of 
white-collar  workers  Is  growing  exceedingly 
restive  with  the  escalator  sjrstem  of  promo- 
tion, which  rewards  longevity  rather  than 
merit.  The  problem  is  accentuated  because 
there  is  such  a  big  difference  in  outlook  be- 
tween the  midwar  generation  and  the  pre- 
war bosses. 

Government  planners  recognize  that  the 
old  Japanese  labor  patterns  have  to  change, 
simply  because  the  old  ways  are  Inefficient 
and  put  Japan  at  a  disadvantage  competi- 
tively. They  are  accordingly  pushing  for  a 
more  liberal  public  social  security  system. 
Once  social  secxirlty  supplants  or  supple- 
ments corporate  welfare  responsibilities,  the 
practice  of  switching  Jobs  will  surely  be  wide- 
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If  aoceptod.  Right  now  Oovemment  Is 
sometimes  siupectad  of  helping  old  corpora- 
tions around  the  coete  of  deadwood  In  a  very 
deft  way:  companies  under  competitive  fire 
are  encouraged  to  spin  off  new  ventures  mak- 
ing new  line*  of  products;  for  these  sub- 
sidiaries they  can  pick  their  brightest  and 
most  energetic  men  and  build  up  a  young 
work  force. 

Wages  are  rising  about  6  percent  a  year, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage,  al- 
though unions  claim  most  of  the  credit.  Ac- 
tually, unions  are  relatively  weak  In  the  total 
labor  picture  because  they  are  organized  on 
a  company  by  company  basis — and  In  a 
showdown  a  Japanese  employee's  heart 
usually  belongs  to  his  corporate  daddy. 
Every  spring  imlons  call  workers  out  on 
muscle-flexing,  a4-hotu-  wage-up  strikes,  but 
union  leaders  are  well  aware  that  they  have 
yet  to  build  the  power,  the  finances,  and  the 
following  to  pull  off  long  strikes.  But  even 
without  strong  union  Influence.  Japan's 
wage*  are  expected  to  rise  to  the  level  of 
Western  Europe's  In  about  5  years.  All  of 
which  intenslfles  anxiety  about  the  problem 
of  foreign  competition,  because  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Japan's  pricing  edge  on  such 
Items  as  cameras,  transistors,  and  watches 
depends  heavily  on  the  wage  differential. 

POLYSTTRTNE  IN  PINNSTLVANIA 

The  postwar  success  stories  of  some  cor- 
porate mavericks  have  provided  another 
challenge  to  business  orthodoxy.  In  fact, 
the  names  of  some  of  the  come-lately  enter- 
prises are  better  known  to  the  outside  world 
than  those  of  old-line  companies.  Konosuke 
MatsuahiU  has  made  the  cover  of  Time, 
and  the  study  of  his  beginnings  as  a  rebel- 
lious Inventor  of  electric  plugs  and  his  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  consumer  electrlo-appUance 
market  is  international  business  legend. 
While  the  old.  established  Toshiba's  and 
Hitachi's  move  decorously  through  their  In- 
ternational connections,  Matsushita  has 
moved  fast  with  the  most  thcwoughgolng 
salesmanship  seen  In  Japan  since  old  Mlkl- 
moto,  the  cultiired-pearl  king,  made  the 
oyster  his  world. 

Although  about  one-seventh  the  size  of 
Matsushita  In  sales,  Sony  Corp.  (1962  sales: 
•63  million)  Is  a  study  In  the  highly  effective 
use  of  limited  capital.  Taking  off  from  a 
hunch  about  using  transistors  In  consumer 
goods.  President  Masaru  Ibuka,  a  physicist, 
piloted  the  company  into  miniaturization  of 
the  first  transistor  radios  and  TV  sets.  As 
Sony's  share  of  the  domestic  market  for 
transistor  radios  was  battered  down  by  Mat- 
nuhlta.  Toshiba.  Hitachi,  and  the  other  big 
manufatciirers,  the  company  gambled  heav- 
ily on  the  American  market,  surmounting  a 
la.S-percent  tariff  to  outdistance  Japanese 
competition  and  unnerve  mighty  American 
companies,  which  had  seriously  underrated 
the  sales  appeal  of  small  radio  and  TV  sets. 
Sony  not  only  violated  Japanese  orthodoxy 
by  shunning  the  big  Japanese  trading  com- 
panies and  opening  up  Its  own  sales  orga- 
nizations In  the  United  States,  but  It  took 
an  even  bolder  step  by  going  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchan^  with  a  13.500.000  stock 
offering  In  1961  to  take  advantage  of  cheaper 
capital;  It  repeated  the  process  to  the  tune 
of  $5  minion  this  spring. 

The  Matsushita  and  Sony  stories  of  Inde- 
pendence have  their  equivalents  in  motor- 
cycles, sewing  machines,  cameras,  plastics, 
rubber  tires,  and  a  number  of  other  areas  of 
light  Industry.  Japanese  Journals  are  cur- 
rently fascinated  by  the  Intrepid  operation 
of  Seklsul  Chemical  Co.  of  Osaka,  which  has 
Just  opened  a  branch  plastics  plant  In  Haz- 
elton,  I»a.  Sektsui  (pronounced  "sexy")  is 
the  first  Japanese  manufacturer  to  compete 
from  a  V3.  base.  The  Hazelton  plant  will 
produce  Sekisul's  specialty,  polystyrene 
paper,  for  packaging  and  insulation,  and 
hopes  eventually  to  recruit  and  flJiance  a 
string  of  XJ3.  molding  companies.     Sekisiii 


found  that  savings  on  freight  and  capital 
costs  more  than  overbalanced  the  higher 
costs  of  U.S.  construction  and  labor  (labor 
Is  three  times  higher  than  In  Japan,  but  the 
plant  plans  to  operate  with  only  two-thirds 
of  the  personnel  It  would  use  for  similar  op- 
erations at  home).  "We  are  quite  happy," 
says  President  Jlroh  Ueno  with  a  tone  of 
sincerity  that  has  to  be  heard  to  be  believed, 
"to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  Amer- 
ican unemployment  problem." 

INEVITABLE    CONCENTRATION    OF    CAPtTAL 

In  heavy  Industry  the  old-line  Interests 
are  dominant,  and  while  they  are  far  lees 
Interested  In  adventiu-ous  Independent  oper- 
ation than  the  mavericks,  they  are  far  more 
Influential  In  modernizing  the  Nation's  basic 
plant  and  equipment.  In  steel,  shipbuild- 
ing, petrochemicals,  light  machinery,  ma- 
chine tools,  turbines,  etc.,  the  Japanese  are 
upending  world  price  structures  with  new 
plant,  new  capacity,  and  rising  productivity. 

Since  most  heavy  Indiistrles  are  backed  by 
the  zalbatsu  banks,  there  Is  very  lltUe  temp- 
tation for  the  rivals  to  battle  It  out  In  the 
domestic  market.  Nearly  every  day.  news- 
papers tell  of  some  friendly  reallocation  of 
markets,  or  a  pending  merger  of  competitors, 
or  some  request  for  special  protection.  "If 
we  compete  within  the  domestic  market," 
Prime  Minister  Ikeda  explains,  "then  we  will 
lose  our  international  competitive  ability. 
Therefore  It  Is  nevtable  that  some  concen- 
tration of  capital  take  place."  Shrewd  ob- 
servers of  the  Japanese  scene  believe  that 
the  so-called  Specified  Industries  Protection 
Act  Is  really  a  smokescreen  for  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  antlmonopoly  law,  In  re- 
sponse to  presstire  from  big  Industry  for  a 
cartellzed  economy. 

COMPmriON    GETS    THE    BLAME 

If  Japan  Is  now  in  a  position  where  ver- 
tical trusts  and  cartellzatlon  look  like  the 
only  way  out,  it  U  large  the  fault  of  the 
bank-oriented  Japanese  financial  system. 
Commercial  banking  consists  of  some  70 
separate  "ordinary"  banks,  scattered  around 
the  country,  with  total  assete  of  about  $63 
billion.  Of  these  the  12  biggest  banks 
of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  lUt  assets  of  »32.5  billion 
and  because  of  their  connections  and  in- 
fluence virtually  control  the  Nation's  capital 
market.  The  big  12  are  known  as  the  "city 
banks,"  and  there  Is  ever  widening  agree- 
ment that  their  domination  of  the  capital 
market  Is  a  force  for  Inefficiency  and  Insta- 
bility In  the  Japanese  economy. 

The  banks  came  to  their  position  of  power 
honorably  enough.  In  occupaUon  days 
Joseph  M.  Dodge,  the  Detroit  banker  who 
was  assigned  the  Job  of  replacing  Inflationary 
chaos  with  a  sound  flscal  and  monetary  sys- 
tem, laid  down  the  principle  that  the  gov- 
ernment budget  must  always  be  balanced. 
The  principle  has  stuck.  Tremendous  funds 
were,  of  course,  needed  for  reconstruction, 
and  since  deflclt-flnanced  government  spend- 
ing was  excluded,  the  burden  of  providing 
credit  for  rebuilding  Industry  fell  on  banks. 
The  city  banks  loaned  up  to  and  well  beyond 
their  assets,  borrowing  In  turn  from  the  cen- 
tral bank,  the  Bank  of  Japan.  In  1951  the 
city-bank  loan  rate  averaged  124  percent — 
1  e.,  24  percent  over  all  deposits,  debenture 
Issues,  and  capital.  So  heady  was  the  re- 
sulting growth  rate  that  the  banks.  Industry, 
and  the  Bank  of  Japan  kept  right  on  going 
as  reconstruction  phased  Into  the  "Japanese 
miracle"  of  development.  The  1961  city- 
bank  loan  ratio  averaged  102.  with  effective 
Interest  rates  hovering  around  10  percent. 

Some  foreign  economists  have  praised  this 
system  lavishly  for  building  an  efficient  eco- 
nomic structure  by  limiting  growth  to  the 
potentially  profitable.  I.e.,  efficient,  firms 
that  could  afford  to  pay  the  Interest  rates. 
In  theory  there's  much  to  be  said  for  financ- 
ing Industrial  growth  with  bank  credit 
rather  than  deficit-financed  government 
spending.     But  Japan  Just  never  works  like 
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a  textbook  model;  it  got  massive  Inefficiency 
instead.  Each  big  zalbatsu  bank,  and  most 
of  the  would-be  zalbatsu  banks,  had  Its  own 
stable  of  Industries.  So,  In  effect,  each 
urged  its  own  allies  or  customers  to  plunge 
Into  fashionable  new  fields  of  heavy  in- 
dustry— "like  sheep,"  as  a  Japanese  econo- 
mUt  declares.  If  Mitsui  was  building  a  pe- 
trochemical complex,  Sumitomo.  Bfltsublshl, 
and  each  of  the  various  other  central  in- 
terests had  to  get  going  on  Its  own  petro- 
chemical complex  too.  There  was  virtually 
no  limit  to  credit,  no  patrol  of  either  cor- 
porate or  bank  statements  by  Impartial  audi- 
tors, no  supply-and-demand  effect  in  the 
money  market  to  slow  down  Investment. 
Government,  for  its  part,  was  so  happy  with 
the  success  of  its  growth  policies  that  It 
hardly  raised  a  finger  to  stop  things.  There 
was  nobody  to  say  no.  Not  only  were  the 
banks  precariously  overloaned  on  the  books, 
but  one  competent  foreign  banking  expert 
estimates  that  around  the  end  of  1961  the 
city  banks  had  outstanding  about  $3  million 
in  secret  loans  to  Industry,  which  never 
appeared  on  statements  because  they  were 
"temporarily  paid  off"  by  checks  at  financial- 
statement  time;  the  checks  were  returned 
uncashed  after  statements  were  drawn. 

The  great  surge  of  capital  expendltvu*  on 
plant  and  equipment  caused  the  dangerous 
Imbalance  of  foreign-exchange  payments 
in  1961  and  the  "overheating"  that  resulted 
in  drastic  tentral-bank  monetary  restraints. 
One  advantage  of  such  a  credit  system  Is 
that  restralnU  quickly  take  hold;  the  for- 
eign-exchange drain  was  reversed  within 
months,  and  while  the  bankers  held  their 
collective  breaths,  the  economy  txirned 
around.  Nonetheless,  the  "efficient"  credit 
system  led  the  nation  into  a  serious  over- 
expansion  In  heavy  Industry,  a  heavy  load  of 
debt  servicing  built  Into  all  major  opera- 
tions, and  an  economy  more  than  ever  In 
hock  to  the  bankers. 

Naturally,  none  of  the  big  Industries  was 
allowed  to  fall.  In  a  number  of  distress 
cases,  though,  competitive  bankers  got  to- 
gether, top  management  was  discreetly 
changed,  lines  of  business  rearranged, 
friendly  foreign  bankers  were  tapped  for 
loans.  "If  you  borrow  enough,"  said  a  Jap- 
anese economist  wryly,  "you're  safe."  In  an 
odd  but  Important  twist  of  logic,  "excessive 
competition"  was  blamed  for  the  trouble, 
and  It  was  the  principle  of  competition— 
not  the  undisciplined,  noncompeUtlve. 
sheeplike  duplicators  of  Investment— that 
became  the  villain  In  the  public  mind. 

THE  BICYCLE  XCONOMT 

The  bankers'  hold  on  business  Is  multiplied 
In  many  ways.  Bankers  Influence  manage- 
ment In  dally  decisions;  they  not  only  have 
a  seat  on  the  boards  of  heavy  debtor  com- 
panies, but  they  ease  their  retired  officers  In- 
to corporate  executive  positions.  Bankers, 
under  terms  of  most  big  loans.  Insist  on 
the  right  to  approve  the  Issue  of  new  shares. 
Moreover,  banks  hold  the  biggest  blocks  of 
stock  In  many  large  corporations  (although 
they  are  limited  by  law  to  10  percent) . 

Nothing  works  In  the  banks'  favor  more 
than  the  customs  that  Inhibit  the  raising 
of  equity  capital.  To  begin  with,  custom 
decrees  that  corporations  should  pay  out 
most  of  their  profits  (less  reserves  and 
bonuses)  In  dividends,  which  makes  It  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  finance  expansion  Inter- 
nally. If  they  decide  to  Issue  new  shares, 
custom  rules  that  holders  of  existing  shares 
have  preemptive  rights  to  buy  an  equivalent 
number  of  new  shares  at  par  (not  market) 
value.  Of  all  the  new  Issues  offered  on  all 
Japanese  stock  exchanges  last  year,  only 
eight-tenths  of  1  percent  was  offered  for 
public  subscription;  the  rest  went  to  hold- 
ers of  old  shares  at  par  value.  This 
weird  financing  practice  makes  It  exceeding- 
ly difficult  for  corporations  to  raise  capital  on 
their  own.    So  they  must  borrow  from  banks. 
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It  Is  this  total  overloaned,  overborrowed 
situation  that  prompts  cynics  to  call  the  Jap- 
anese economy  "the  bicycle  economy'  because 
"If  It  stops  It  falls  over."  To  some  extent 
all  credit-financed  modern  Industrial  coun- 
tries share  this  gyroscopic  characteristic. 
But  Japan's  is  more  of  a  hlghwlre  perform- 
ance because  It  operates  dizzily  above  world 
credit  disciplines.  Fortunately,  the  new  turn 
of  events  has  brought  Into  question  Japan's 
ability  to  compete  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
many  Japanese  are  coming  to  understand 
that  their  economy  cannot  operate  competi- 
tively if  It  Is  beyond  the  disciplines  of  the 
capital  market. 

The  bankers  themselves,  a  highly  Intelli- 
gent group,  have  been  among  the  first  to  see 
this.  ("Bankers,"  says  a  sympathetic  Amer- 
ican In  Tokyo,  "are  beginning  to  act  like 
bankers.")  Some  say  they  were  shocked  Into 
an  awareness  of  the  total  danger  during  the 
modest  credit  squeeze  of  early  1962.  Reforms 
are  underway  from  various  directions.  Masa- 
mlchl  Tamaglwa,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Japan,  lectures  the  city  bankers  like  a  Dutch 
uncle  on  the  theme  that  "the  sound  func- 
tioning of  Interest  rates"  Is  the  "basic  requi- 
site for  establishing  the  foundations  of  a  free 
society."  The  Bank  of  Japan  is  working  on 
specific  steps  to  broaden  the  capital  market. 
A  government-sponsored  Monetary  System 
Research  Council  Is  drawing  up  a  list  of  pro- 
posed changes.  The  burgeoning  Japanese  se- 
curities companies,  which  act  as  underwriters 
and  investment  bankers  as  well  as  brokers, 
are  stepping  up  sales  of  Japanese  securities 
in  foreign  market.  The  World  Bank  Is  Im- 
portantly at  work  at  the  consimier  end  of  the 
credit  machine.  It  has  refused  additional 
loejis  to  some  of  Its  nimierous  Japanese  cor- 
porate borrowers  until  they  normalize  their 
capital  structure,  e.g.,  hungry  Yawata  Iron 
&  Steel,  20th  on  Fortune's  list  of  the  100 
largest  foreign  corporations,  was  bluntly  told 
to  postpone  further  expansion  and  attain  a 
60-50  ratio  (now  62  to  38)  within  4  years. 

To  oversimplify  a  highly  complex  situation, 
Japan  must  develop  an  active  public  bond 
market  (and  many  authorities  believe  that 
the  fiotatlon  of  Government  bonds  Is  a  good 
starting  place),  and  must  find  a  new  way 
of  marketing  securities  so  they  really  raise 
equity  capital  and  don't  Just  provide  a  stock- 
option  windfall  to  old  shareholders.  The 
Japanese  are  more  reluctant  to  admit  the 
next  essential;  they  must  truly  let  down  their 
various  bureaucratic  restraints  on  foreign 
capital  to  bring  down  their  own  excessively 
high  Interest  rates  and  provide  the  equity 
base  that  the  economy  needs  to  function 
normally  and  competitively. 

let's    shake    hands    AND    MAKE    MONET 

Foreigners  who  learned  to  make  their  way 
In  the  labyrinthine  Japanese  business  world 
when  the  going  was  tough  believe  that  the 
speed  of  Japan's  door-opening  depends 
largely  on  the  bureaucracy.  These  foreign- 
ers spend  most  of  their  lives  wrestling  with 
the  bureaucrats,  and  expect  that  they  will 
hang  on  to  their  restrictive  powers  In  a 
thousand  subtle  ways.  "Don't  expect  the 
leopard  to  change  his  spots,"  warns  an  Amer- 
ican branch  manager.  Thus  In  the  same 
week  that  the  Government  announced  that 
foreign  Investment  in  Japanese  corporations 
could  go  above  the  50-percent  level,  the 
Ministry  of  International  TYade  and  Indus- 
try (all-powerful  MITI)  scaled  down  one 
agreement  between  prospective  United  States 
and  Japanese  partners  from  36-percent  U.S. 
ownership  to  30  percent,  without  explana- 
tion. (The  same  MITI  recently  refused  a 
Japanese  plastics  company  permission  to 
give  Australians  more  than  60-percent  own- 
ership In  an  Australian  subsidiary.)  Even 
as  the  Government  opens  the  gates  to  com- 


petition. Mm  still  requires  "foreign  asso- 
ciated companies"  to  file  a  sworn  agreement 
that  if  their  activities  disrupt  the  market 
or  damage  Japanese  c<»npetltor8  they  will 
accept  the  direction  of  MITI  on  pricing 
policy. 

Yet  the  old  Japan  hands  think  that  the 
bureaucracy  is  more  committed  to  opening 
up  Japan  than  are  the  monopolists,  and 
that  It  will  ultimately  relax  controls  In  Its 
own  bureaucratic  way.  They  note  happily 
that,  as  of  April  1,  current  yen  earnings 
could  be  converted  to  dollars,  and  they 
eagerly  swap  rumors  that  the  Government 
will  soon  allow  accumulated  blocked  yen  to 
be  repatriated  In  easy  Installments.  They 
recall  that  all  foreign  Investments  used  to 
get  a  close  going-over  at  Mm,  but  now 
those  below  the  $25,000  level  are  usually 
waved  through  automatically.  Mm  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  verge  of  approving  a 
50-50  alliance  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  and 
Shln-Mltsublshl  Heavy  Industries,  Ltd.,  to 
produce  giant  Caterpillar  bulldozers  In  com- 
petition with  a  couple  of  well-entrenched 
domestic  companies  (one  of  which  imme- 
diately decided  to  redesign  Its  product 
around  the  Cummins  dlesel  engine). 

It  must  be  said  that  Americans  who  settle 
for  business  more  or  lees  on  Japanese  terms 
have  found  It  not  an  xinpleasant  way  to 
operate.  They  have  long  since  given  up  try- 
ing to  probe  the  Japanese  psyche.  They  have 
Instead,  learned  to  relax  and  bear  with  the 
circumlocutions  and  the  Indefinite  arrange- 
ments, to  enjoy  the  deep  bows,  the  refresh- 
ing hot  towels  and  the  bowls  of  hot  tea  be- 
fore conferences.  They  have  even  grown 
accustomed  to  sitting  for  hours  cross-legged 
at  teahouse  dinners  while  the  samlsens  twang 
up  and  down  the  12-tone  scale — \uitll 
the  liberal  flow  of  sake  helps  to  bring  out 
the  individualism  that  allows  for  some 
shrewd  bargaining  and  hard  dealing.  Amer- 
icans usually  admit  nostalgically,  after  they 
return  to  duty  In  the  States,  that  Japan  Is 
the  loveliest  place  In  the  world  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

If  it  hurts  American  pride  to  be  forced  into 
minority  Interest  (and  It  should).  Americans 
have,  at  any  rate,  found  their  majority  part- 
ners to  be  very  helpful  members  of  the 
firm.  As  a  rule,  the  Japanese  managers  can 
deal  better  with  government.  They  know 
the  pressure  points  In  the  Intricate  Japa- 
nese business  world.  They  know  the  proper 
retired  banker  or  government  official  to  hire 
to  best  advantage.  They  also  have  more 
prestige  in  recruiting  hlgher-callber  em- 
ployees from  schools  and  colleges. 

Sometimes  the  most  successful  Japanese- 
American  contracts  are  the  ones  that  ctirl 
the  hair  of  U.S.  corporation  lawyers.  "The 
Japanese  are  not  flne-prlnt  people."  explains 
Tom  Blakemore,  a  Tokyo  University  law 
graduate  and  senior  partner  In  the  prosper- 
ous Tokyo  firm  of  Blakemore  Sc  Mltsukl.  "To 
them  a  contract  Is  a  current  agreement  on 
terms  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time. 
They  believe  nobody  can  read  the  future, 
so  they  deliberately  leave  room  for  details 
to  work  themselves  out  as  conditions  change. 
Their  philosophy  is.  'Let's  Just  shake  hands 
and  go  ahead  and  make  money,  and  we'll 
negotiate  on  future  problems  as  they  come 
along.'  " 

A  CHOICE  OF  DANCERS 

Much  of  Japanese  business  behavior  stems 
from  a  thorough-going  national  Inferiority 
complex  about  dealing  with  Western  capital. 
The  Japanese  have  the  normal  fear  of  foreign 
ownership  of  their  vital  interests  (and  have 
esi>eclally  limited  foreign  stock  ownership  of 
public  utilities  and  other  basic  Industries). 
They  fear,  too,  that  a  massive  Influx  of 
foreign  capital  might  someday  be  followed 
by  a  massive  outflow,  leaving  tJiem  high  and 


dry  In  a  situation  they  could  do  very  little 
about.  (The  Japanese  note  proudly  that  not 
even  In  the  most  precarious  times  has  there 
ever  been  a  flight  of  Japanese  capital  from 
Japan.)  Perhaps  the  most  talked-about  fear 
is  that  the  lopsided  capital  structure  of  cor- 
porations would  give  foreign  raiders  a  chance 
to  gain  a  major  stake  In  the  Interlocked  Jap- 
anese economy  with  a  relatively  small  trans- 
fer of  shares. 

Yet  it  Is  approximately  at  this  point  that 
the  Japanese  are  confronted  with  the  choice 
of  accepting  some  risks  of  foreign  capital  or 
living  with  the  Inherently  more  serious 
danger  of  their  capital  structure.  Some  of 
the  best  Bank  of  Japan  brain -trusters  are 
preaching  the  paramount  need  of  an  open 
capital  market.  So  do  some  bankers.  In 
Its  excellent  report  on  the  Japanese  economy, 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
pointed  out  that.  In  truth.  It  Is  the  Investing 
nation  that  Is  running  the  risks,  not  the 
receiving  nation,  because  the  Investors  put 
up  their  capital  as  a  hostage  to  local  eco- 
nomic and  political  pressures.  The  con- 
sidered tone  of  the  CED  report  won  it  a^ 
good  press  In  Japan.  And  the  Keizal  Doyu- 
kal.  Its  Japansese  counterpart,  reciprocated 
with  equally  sound  logic:  "In  pursuit  of  a 
continued  rapid  economic  growth  of  Japan, 
we  must  proceed  along  the  line  of  eliminat- 
ing the  various  controls  over  the  Inflow  of 
capital  from  abroad." 

XNDIVIDnALISM    VERSUS    RIGIDITT 

In  the  larger  frame,  then,  as  the  Japanese 
economy  strains  to  ready  the  country  for  all 
the  big  events  of  1964,  the  situation  can  be 
summed  up  as  prosperous  and  promising, 
with  business  and  government  moving  with 
considerable  enlightenment  to  make  It  more 
so.  But  there  Is  a  certain  pathos  Involved 
In  the  apparently  relentless  regression  to  a 
zalbatsu  economy  so  far  as  the  Japanese 
themselves  are  concerned.  Coming  at  mod- 
ern capitalism  from  a  totally  different  di- 
rection from  that  of  the  Western  nations, 
they  have  much  to  offer  in  the  practice  of 
mutual  social  and  economic  responsibility 
by  government,  business,  and  labor.  With 
this  behind  them,  there  could  be  reason  to 
hope  that  their  economy  could  evolve — In 
precisely  opposite  sequence  to  European  and 
U.S.  evolution — Into  individual  enterprise, 
with  historic  and  dynamic  results.  One  has 
only  to  think  of  the  exemplary  contributions 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  poor  Japanese 
immigrants  to  Hawaii  and  the  U.S  mainland 
to  see  the  potential  in  a  nation  that  would 
combine  Japanese  traditionalism  with  en- 
couragement of  individual  enterprise. 

As  we  have  seen,  some  basic  changes  are 
afoot  In  Japan  that  could  lead  positively 
toward  a  revaluation  of  Individual  worth. 
But  a  rare  moment  of  opportunity  will  be 
lost  if  the  new  forces  are  Imprisoned  In  the 
benevolent  rigidity  of  monopoly  capital.  Ul- 
timately Japan  will  choose  its  form  of  econ- 
omy as  It  see  flt,  and  none  can  blame  the 
Japanese  for  strengthening  their  Industries 
In  preparation  for  the  open  door.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  tragic  kind  of  strengthening 
that  denied  the  people  the  energizing  effects 
of  domestic  competition  and  the  far-reach- 
ing Intelectual.  political,  and  cultural  re- 
wards of  developing  individualism. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that  the 
Western  nations  have  at  once  a  great  oppor- 
tunity and  moral  responsibility  to  accord 
Japan  the  same  open-door  treatment  that 
they  are  pressing  on  it.  There  is  great 
growth  potential  for  all  Industrial  capltalUt 
nations  In  an  Integration  of  Japan  Into  the 
free-world  economic  system.  And  the  sys- 
tem Itself  wUl  be  importantly  fortlfled  If 
Japan,  Its  principal  outpost  In  Asia,  prospers 
for  all  to  see. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
manner  in  which  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  occasionally  tangle 
themselves  completely  in  their  own  red- 
tape  has  been  a  source  of  wonderment 
to  many  of  us  in  Washington  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  "goofs"  oc- 
curred in  the  Government's  attempts  to 
dispose  of  surpliis  stocks  of  cadmium. 
Rather  than  alleviating  a  shortage,  the 
Government  actually  drove  up  the  price 
of  this  valuable  metal  through  faulty 
procedures. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  release  2 
million  pounds  of  surplus  cadmium  earl- 
ier this  year  in  an  effort  to  relieve  an 
acute  shortage  in  private  industry.  Now 
I  find  that  mismanagement  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  made  this  release 
all  but  meaningless.  Therefore,  I  have 
introduced  H_R.  7278  for  the  release  of 
an  additional  5  million  pounds  with 
firmer  guidelines  on  how  this  metal 
should  be  sold.  Unless  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  succeed  in  straighten- 
ing out  this  mess  of  their  own  creation.  I 
think  this  additional  amount  of  cadmium 
should  be  released. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  Plating  Management  magazine 
by  Mr.  A.  T.  Leonard,  chairman.  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Committee. 
National  Association  of  Metal  Finishers. 
I  think  the  situation  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Leonard  is  one  which  should  be  noted 
carefully  by  the  Congress: 
Caomittic  Mess  Opkns  Anothxs  Pandora's 
Box 
The  failure  of  the  Oovernment  thus  far 
to  get  cadmium  Into  the  hands  ot  those  who 
need  It  most  UluBtratee  vividly  bureaucracy 
at  Its  worst. 

Domeatlc  Mae  ot  cadmium  for  the  past 
several  years  has  exceeded  production  by  ap- 
proximately 1  million  pounds  a  year,  res\ilt- 
tng  In  a  critical  shortage.  During  the  same 
period,  our  Oovernment  had  admittedly 
stockpiled  over  10  million  pounds  in  excess 
of  Its  requirements. 

At  the  insistence  of  angry  metal  finishers. 
the  Oovernment  Anally  agreed  to  release  2 
million  pounds  this  year. 

Our  Ooverimient  elected  to  establish  a 
market  price  by  offering  a  amaU  initial  quan- 
tity (150,000  poimds)  to  a  starving  market 
with  no  restriction  as  to  buyers.  Foreign 
buyers  and  speciilators  bid  the  price  up  to 
$2.3615  a  pound,  and  the  Qoyernment  now 
refuses  to  sell  at  lees  than  that  figure. 

In  effect,  this  situation  la  analogous  to 
offering  one  steak  to  a  starving  city.  In  such 
a  situation,  money  becomes  no  object  and 
the  price  could  go  up  to  thousands  at  dol- 
lars. This  is  exactly  what  happened  when 
this  insignificant  amount  of  cadmium  was 
offered  during  a  serious  shortage. 

The  price  of  cadmium  skyrocketed  over- 
night. Bureaucrats  are  doubtless  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  enabled  the  Gov- 
ernment   to  realize   a    handsome   profit   by 


gouging  its  cltiaens.  At  the  outset,  it  U 
apparent  that  neither  producers  nor  users 
are  happy  with  the  situation. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  com- 
mon for  speculators  to  create  vast  fortunes 
by  cornering  the  market  on  a  particular 
stock  or  commodity.  By  thus  controlling 
the  supply,  prices  Jumped  drastically.  The 
Oovernment  finally  stepped  In.  however,  and 
put  a  halt  to  such  malpractices.  Now  who 
is  to  stop  the  Oovernment  when  it  seeks 
to  profiteer  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  which 
It  helped  to  create?  By  similar  manipula- 
tions, taxpayers'  money  can  »>e  used  to  con- 
trol most  effectively  the  price  of  every  Item 
In  the  marketplace. 

It  U  disgraceful  that  the  Oovernment 
would  choose  to  exploit  Its  citizens  at  a 
time  (rf  need;  and  It  Is  unreconcllable  that 
steps  have  not  yet  been  taken  to  insure  that 
cadmiiun  would  get  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  need  it  moet.  (Regular  bidding  pro- 
cedures do  not  guarantee  this. ) 

We  recommend  that  a  special  set-aside 
of  cadmlimi  be  authorized  Immediately  for 
users.  porUcularly  for  those  who  are  eUll 
unable  to  obtain  cadmium  even  with  de- 
fense-rated orders.  Further,  we  urge  that 
stepe  be  Uken  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
or  practices  by  the  Oovernment  which  have 
resulted  in  the  inflationary  spiral  in  the 
price  of  cadmium. 

A.    T.    LXONAKO. 

Chairman.       NAMF      Strategic       and 
Critical  Materials  Committee. 


Rev.    Martin    Lather   Kin^   Writes    From 
Birminf  ham  Gty  Jail — Part  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
a  truly  Inspired  and  remarkable  letter 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  The 
letter  Is  written  by  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time.  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Reverend  King  wrote  this  letter  on  April 
16,  1963,  while  confined  in  the  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  city  jail. 

I  believe  that  this  letter  reflects  the 
great  courage  and  dedication  of  those 
fighting  for  freedom.  Because  of  Its 
length,  I  am  including,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  the  first  part  of  the 
letter.  At  a  later  time  I  shall  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  second  part. 
BiXMiNCHAM  Crrr  Jau,, 

April  16.  1963. 
Bishop  C.  C.  J.  CAKPEN-m. 
Bishop  Joseph   A.  DuaicK. 
Rabbi  Milton  L.  ORArMAN. 
Bishop  Paul  Hakdik. 
Bishop  Nolan  B.  Hakuon. 
The  Reverend  Oeoroe  M  Mcrrat. 
The  Reverend  Edward  V.  Ramaoc. 
The  Reverend  Earl  Stalunoo. 

Mt  Dear  Fellow  Clxrgticxn:  While  con- 
fined here  in  the  Birmingham  city  Jail.  I 
came  across  your  recent  statement  calling 
our  present  activities  "-unwise  and  untimely" 
Seldom,  If  ever,  do  I  pause  to  answer  criti- 
cism of  my  work  and  Ideas.  If  I  sought  to 
answer  all  of  the  criticisms  that  cross  my 
desk,  my  secretaries  would  be  engaged  in 
little  else  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  I 
would  have  no  time  for  constructive  work. 
But  since  I  feel  that  you  are  men  of  genuine 
goodwill  and  your  criticisms  are  sincerely  set 
forth,  I  would  like  to  answer  your  statement 


in  what  I  hope  will  be  patient  and  reasonable 
terms. 

I  think  I  should  give  the  reason  for  my 
being  In  Birmingham,  since  you  tiave  been 
influenced    by    the    argument   of    "outsiders 
coming  In."     I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
president  of  the  Southern  ChrUtlan  Leader- 
ship Conference,  an  organization  operating 
In  every  Southern  State  with  headquarters 
in  Atlanta.  Oa.      We  have  some  88  affiliate 
organizations  all  across  the  South — one  be- 
ing   the    Alabama    Christian    Movement    for 
Human    Rights.     Whenever    necessary    and 
possible  we  share  staff,  educational,  and  fi- 
nancial  resources   with   our   affiliates.     Sev- 
eral  months  ago  our  local  affiliate  here   In 
Birmingham  Invited  us  to  be  on  call  to  en- 
gage In  a  nonviolent  direct  action  program 
If  such  were  deemed  necessary.     We  readily 
consented  and  when  the  hour  came  we  lived 
up  to  our  promises      So  I  am  here,  along 
with  several  members  of  my  staff,  because 
we  were  Invited  here.     I  am  here  because  I 
have  basic  organizational  ties  here.    Beyond 
this,  I  am  in  Birmingham  l}ecause  injustice 
Is  here.    Just  as  the  eighth  century  prophets 
left   their   little    villages   and    carried   their 
"thus  salth  the  Lord"  far  beyond  the  boimd- 
arles  of  their  hometown,  and  Just  as   the 
AposUe  Paul  left  his  little  village  of  Tarsus, 
and   carried   the   gospel   of  Jestu  Christ  to 
practically    every    hamlet    and    city    of    the 
Oraeco-Roman    world.   I    too   am   compelled 
to  carry  the  gospel  of  freedom  beyond  my 
particular    hometown.      Like    Paul,    I    must 
consUntly  respond  to  the  Macedonian  call 
for  aid. 

Moreover,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  Inter- 
relatedness  of  all  communities  and  states.  I 
cannot  sit  idly  by  In  Atlanta  and  not  l>e 
concerned  about  what  happens  in  Birming- 
ham. Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Jus- 
tice everywhere.  We  are  caught  In  an  ines- 
capable network  of  mutuality  tied  In  a  sin- 
gle garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects 
one  directly  affects  all  indirectly.  Never 
again  can  we  afford  to  live  with  the  narrow, 
provincial  "outside  agitator"  idea.  Anyone 
who  lives  inside  the  United  SUtes  can  never 
be  considered  an  ouUlder  anywhere  in  tills 
country. 

You  deplore  the  demonstrations  that  are 
presently  taking  place  in  Blrmlngliam.  But 
I  am  sorry  that  your  statement  did  not  ex- 
press a  similar  concern  for  the  conditions 
that  brought  the  demonstrations  into  being. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  would  want  to 
go  beyond  the  superficial  social  analyst  who 
looks  merely  at  effects,  and  does  not  grapple 
with  underlying  causes.  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  It  Is  unfortunate  that  so- 
called  demonstrations  are  taking  place  in 
Birmingham  at  this  time,  but  I  would  say  In 
more  emphatic  terms  that  it  is  even  more 
unfortunate  that  the  white  power  structure 
of  this  city  left  the  Negro  community  with 
no  other  alternative. 

In  any  nonviolent  campaign  there  are  four 
b&alc  stepe:  (1)  collection  of  the  facts  to 
determine  whether  injustices  are  alive;  (2) 
negotiation;  (3)  self-purlflcatlon;  and  (4) 
direct  action.  We  have  gone  through  all  of 
these  steps  In  Birmingham.  There  can  be 
no  gainsaying  of  the  fact  that  racial  injus- 
tice engulfs  this  community.  Birmingham 
Is  probably  the  moet  Shoroughly  segregated 
city  in  the  United  States.  Its  ugly  record  of 
police  brutality  is  known  in  every  section  of 
this  country.  Its  unjust  treatment  of 
Negroes  in  the  courts  is  a  notorious  reality. 
There  have  been  more  unsolved  bombings  of 
Negro  homes  and  churches  in  Birmingham 
than  any  city  in  this  Nation.  These  are  the 
hard,  brutal,  and  unbelievable  facts.  On  the 
basis  of  these  conditions  Negro  leaders 
sought  to  negotiate  with  the  city  fathers. 
But  the  political  leaders  consistently  refused 
to  engage  in  good  faith  negotiation. 

Then  came  the  opportunity  last  September 
to  talk  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  eco- 
nomic   community.      In    these    negotiating 
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sessions  certain  promises  were  made  by  the 
merchants — such  as  the  promise  to  remove 
the  humiliating  racial  signs  from  the  stores. 
One  the  basis  of  these  promises  Reverend 
Shuttlesworth  and  the  leaders  of  the  Ala- 
bama Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights 
agreed  to  call  a  moratorium  on  any  type  of 
demonstratloiu.  As  the  weeks  and  months 
unfolded  we  realized  that  we  were  the  victims 
of  a  broken  promise.  The  signs  remained. 
As  in  so  many  experiences  of  the  past  we  were 
confronted  with  blasted  hopes,  and  the  dark 
shadow  of  a  deep  dlsappMDlntment  settled 
upon  us.  So  we  had  no  alternative  except 
that  of  preparing  for  direct  action,  whereby 
we  would  present  our  very  bodies  as  a  means 
of  laying  our  case  before  the  conscience  of 
the  local  and  national  community.  We  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  Involved. 
So  we  decided  to  go  through  a  process  of 
self-purification.  We  started  having  work- 
shops on  nonviolence  and  repeatedly  asked 
ourselves  the  questions,  "Are  you  able  to 
accept  blows  without  retaliating?"  "Are 
you  able  to  endure  the  ordeals  of  Jail?" 

We  decided  to  set  our  direct  action  pro- 
gram around  the  Easter  season,  realizing 
that  with  the  exception  of  Christmas,  this 
was  the  largest  shopping  period  of  the  year. 
Knowing  that  a  strong  economic  withdrawal 
program  would  be  the  byproduct  of  direct 
action,  we  felt  that  this  was  the  best  time 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  merchants  for  the 
needed  changes.  Then  It  occured  to  us  that 
the  March  election  was  ahead,  and  so  we 
speedily  decided  to  postpone  action  until 
after  election  day.  When  we  discovered  ttiat 
Mr.  Connor  was  In  the  runoff,  we  decided 
again  to  postpone  action  so  that  the  demon- 
strations could  not  l>e  used  to  cloud  the 
Issues.  At  this  time  we  agreed  to  begin  our 
nonviolent  witness  the  day  after  the  runoff. 

This  reveals  that  we  did  not  move  Irre- 
•ponslbly  Into  direct  action.  We  too  wanted 
to  see  Mr.  Connor  defeated;  so  we  went 
through  postponement  after  postponement 
to  aid  In  this  community  need.  After  this 
we  felt  that  direct  action  could  be  delayed 
no  longer. 

You  may  well  ask.  "Why  direct  action? 
Why  sit-ins,  marches,  etc.?  Isn't  negotia- 
tion a  lietter  path?"  You  are  exactly  right 
in  your  call  for  negotiation.  Indeed,  this 
Is  the  purpose  of  direct  action.  Nonviolent 
direct  action  seeks  to  create  such  a  crisis  and 
establish  such  creative  tension  tliat  a  com- 
munity that  has  constantly  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate is  forced  to  confront  the  Issue.  It 
seelu  so  to  dramatize  the  issue  that  It  can  no 
longer  be  igncu-ed.  I  Just  referred  to  the 
creation  of  tension  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  nonviolent  reslster.  This  may  sound 
rather  shocking.  But  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  word  tension.  I  have 
earnestly  worked  and  preached  against  vio- 
lent tension,  but  there  Is  a  type  of  construc- 
tive nonviolent  tension  that  U  necessary  for 
growth.  Just  as  Socrates  felt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  create  a  tension  in  the  mind  so 
that  Individuals  could  rise  from  the  bond- 
age of  myths  and  half-truths  to  the  unfet- 
tered realm  of  creative  analysis  and  objec- 
tive appraisal,  we  must  see  the  need  of  having 
nonviolent  gadfiles  to  create  the  kind  of 
tension  in  society  that  will  help  men  rise 
from  the  dark  depths  of  prejudice  and  racism 
to  the  majestic  heights  of  understanding  and 
brotherhood.  So  the  purpose  of  the  direct 
action  is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis-packed 
that  It  will  Inevitably  open  the  door  to  ne- 
gotiation. We,  therefore,  concur  with  you 
In  your  call  for  negotiation.  Too  long  has 
our  beloved  Southland  been  bogged  down 
In  the  tragic  attempt  to  live  in  monolog 
rather  than  dialog. 

One  of  the  txasic  points  in  your  statement 
is  that  our  acts  are  untimely.  Some  have 
asked.  "Why  didn't  you  give  the  new  ad- 
ministration time  to  act?"  The  only  answer 
that  I  can  give  to  this  inquiry  Is  that  the 
Dew  administration  must  be  prodded  about 


as  much  as  the  outgoing  one  Ijefore  it  acts. 
We  will  be  sadly  mistaken  if  we  feel  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Boutwell  will  bring  the  mil- 
lennium to  Birmingham.  While  Mr.  Bout- 
well  is  much  more  articulate  and  gentle  than 
Mr.  Connor,  they  are  Ixjth  segregationists 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
status  quo.  The  hope  I  see  In  Mr.  Boutwell 
Is  that  he  will  be  reasonable  enough  to  see 
the  futility  of  massive  resistance  to  desegre- 
gation. But  he  will  not  see  this  without 
pressure  from  the  devotees  of  civil  rights. 
My  friends,  I  must  say  to  you  that  we  have 
not  made  a  single  gain  In  civil  rights  with- 
out determined  legal  and  nonviolent  pres- 
sure. History  is  the  long  and  tragic  story  of 
the  fact  that  privileged  groups  seldom  give 
up  their  privileges  voluntarily.  Individuals 
may  see  the  moral  light  and  voluntarily  give 
up  their  unjust  posture;  but  as  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr  has  reminded  us,  groups  are  more 
immoral  than  individuals. 

We  know  through  painful  experience  that 
freedom  Is  never  voluntarily  given  by  the 
oppressor;  It  must  be  demanded  by  the  op- 
pressed. Frankly  I  have  never  yet  engaged 
in  a  direct  action  movement  that  was  "well 
timed,"  according  to  the  timetable  of  those 
who  have  not  suffered  unduly  from  the  dis- 
ease of  segregation.  For  years  now  I  have 
beard  the  word  "Wait."  It  rings  in  the  ear 
of  every  Negro  with  a  piercing  familiarity. 
This  "wait"  has  almost  always  meant  "never." 
It  has  been  a  tranqulllzlng  thalidomide,  re- 
lieving the  emotional  stress  for  a  moment, 
only  to  give  birth  to  an  Ill-formed  Infant 
of  frustration.  We  must  come  to  see  with 
the  distinguished  Jurist  of  yesterday  that 
"Justice  too  long  delayed  is  Justice  denied." 
We  have  waited  for  more  than  340  years  for 
our  constitutional  and  God-given  rights. 
The  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  moving 
with  Jetlike  speed  toward  the  gotd  of  political 
Independence,  and  we  still  creep  at  horse  and 
huggy  pace  toward  the  gaining  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  a  lunch  counter. 

I  guess  it  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation  to  say 
wait.  But  when  you  have  seen  vicious  mobs 
lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will  and 
drown  your  sisters  and  brothers  at  whim; 
when  you  have  seen  hate-filled  policemen 
ciirse,  kick,  brutalize,  and  even  kill  your 
black  brothers  and  sisters  with  impunity: 
when  you  see  the  vast  majority  of  your  20 
million  Negro  brothers  smothering  In  an 
air-tight  cage  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  an 
affluent  society;  when  you  suddenly  find  your 
tongue  twisted  and  your  speech  stammering 
as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  6-year-old 
daughter  why  she  can't  go  to  the  public 
amusement  park  that  has  Just  been  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  see  tears  welling  up 
tn  her  little  eyes  when  she  Is  told  that 
Funtown  Is  closed  to  colored  children,  and 
see  the  depressing  clouds  of  inferiority  l>e- 
gln  to  form  In  her  little  mental  sky,  and 
see  her  begin  to  distort  her  little  personality 
by  unconsciously  developing  a  bitterness  to- 
ward white  people;  when  you  have  to  con- 
coct an  answer  for  a  5-year-old  son  asking 
In  agonizing  pathos:  "Daddy,  why  do  white 
people  treat  colored  people  so  mean?";  when 
you  take  a  cross-country  drive  and  find  it 
necessary  to  sleep  night  after  night  in  the 
uncomfortable  corners  of  your  automobile 
because  no  motel  will  accept  you;  when  you 
are  humiliated  day  in  and  day  out  by  nag- 
ging signs  reading  "white"  men  and  "col- 
ored"; when  your  first  name  becomes  "nig- 
ger" and  your  middle  name  becomes  "boy" 
(however  old  you  are)  and  your  last  name 
becomes  "John,"  and  when  your  wife  and 
mother  are  never  given  the  respected  title 
"Mrs.";  when  you  are  harried  by  day  and 
haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tip-toe  stance 
never  quite  luiowlng  what  to  expect  next, 
and  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer 
resentments;  when  you  are  forever  fighting 
a  degenerating  sense  of  "nobodlness";  then 


you  will  understand  why  we  find  It  difficult 
to  wait.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  cup 
of  endurance  runs  over,  and  men  are  no 
longer  willing  to  be  plunged  into  an  abyss 
of  injustice  where  they  experience  the  bleak- 
ness of  corroding  despair.  I  hope,  sirs,  you 
can  understand  o\ir  legitimate  and  unavold- 
«  able  impatience. 

You  express  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  over 
our  willingness  to  break  laws.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  legitimate  concern.  Since  we  so 
diligently  urge  people  to  obey  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  of  1954  outlawing  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools,  it  Is  rather  strange 
and  paradoxical  to  find  us  consciously  break- 
ing laws.  One  may  well  ask.  "How  can  you 
advocate  breaking  some  laws  and  obeying 
others?"  The  answer  is  found  In  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  tyi)es  of  laws:  There  are 
Just  laws  and  there  are  unjxist  laws.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  advocate  obeying  Just  laws. 
One  has  not  only  a  legal  but  moral  responsi- 
bility to  obey  Just  laws.  Conversely,  one  has 
a  moral  responsibility  to  dlBol>ey  unjust  laws. 
I  would  agree  with  Saint  Augustine  that  "An 
unjvist  law  Is  no  law  at  all." 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
two?  How  does  one  determine  when  a  law 
is  J\ist  or  unjust?  A  Just  law  is  a  manmade 
code  that  squares  with  the  moral  law  or  the 
law  of  God.  An  unjust  law  la  a  code  that 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  moral  law.  To 
put  it  In  the  terms  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
an  imjust  law  Is  a  human  law  that  is  not 
rooted  in  eternal  and  natxiral  law.  Any  law 
that  uplifts  human  personality  is  Just.  Any 
law  that  degrades  human  personality  Is  un- 
just. All  segregation  statutes  are  \xnjust  be- 
cause segregation  distorts  the  soul  and  dam- 
ages the  personality.  It  gives  the  segregator 
a  false  sense  of  superiority  and  the  segre- 
gated a  false  sense  of  Inferiority.  To  use  the 
words  of  Martin  Buber,  the  great  Jewish 
philosopher,  segregation  substitutes  an  "I-it" 
relationship  for  the  "I-thou"  relationship, 
and  ends  up  relegating  persons  to  the  status 
of  things.  So  segregation  is  not  only  po- 
litically, economically,  and  sociologically  un- 
soiind,  but  it  is  morally  wrong  and  sinftil. 
Paul  Tllllch  has  said  that  sin  is  separation. 
Isn't  segregation  an  existential  expression  of 
man's  tragic  separation,  an  expression  of  his 
awful  estrangement,  his  terrible  sinfulness? 
So  I  can  urge  men  to  obey  the  1954  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  because  It  is  morally 
right,  and  I  can  urge  them  to  disobey  segre- 
gation ordinances  because  they  are  morally 
wrong. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  mote  concrete  example  of 
Just  and  unjust  laws.  An  imjust  law  is  a 
code  that  a  majority  Inflicts  on  a  minority 
that  is  not  binding  on  itself.  This  is  differ- 
ence made  legal.  On  the  other  hand  a  Just 
law  is  a  code  that  a  majority  compels  a 
minority  to  follow  that  It  Is  willing  to  follow 
itself.    This  is  sameness  made  legal. 

Let  me  give  iinother  explanation.  An  un- 
just law  is  a  code  inflicted  upon  a  minority 
which  that  minority  has  no  part  in  enacting 
or  creating  because  they  did  not  have  the 
unhampered  right  to  vote.  Who  can  say  the 
legislature  of  Alabama  which  set  up  the  seg- 
regation laws  was  democratically  elected? 
Throughout  the  State  of  Alabama  all  types 
of  conniving  methods  are  used  to  prevent 
Negroes  for  becoming  registered  voters  and 
there  are  some  counties  without  a  single 
Negro  registered  to  vote  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  constitutes  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Can  any  law  set  up  in  such  a  State 
be  considered  democratically  structured? 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  unjust 
and  Just  laws.  There  are  some  Instances 
when  a  law  is  Just  on  Its  face  but  unjust  in 
Its  application.  For  instance,  I  was  arrested 
Friday  on  a  charge  of  parading  without  a 
permit.  Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
an  ordinance  which  requires  a  permit  for 
a  parade,  but  when  the  ordinance  Is  used  to 
preserve  segregation  and  to  deny  citizens  the 
first   amendment  privilege   of  peaceful    as- 
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Mmhlj  and  peaceful  protect,  then  It  becomes 
unjuet. 

I  hope  you  can  see  the  cUetinctlon  I  am 
trying  to  point  out.  In  no  aense  do  I  advo- 
cate evading  or  defying  the  law  as  the  rabid 
•egregatlonlst  would  do.  Thla  would  lead  to 
anarchy.  One  who  breaks  an  unjuat  law 
must  do  It  openly,  lovingly  (not  hatefully  as 
the  white  mothers  did  In  New  Orleans  when 
they  were  seen  on  televMon  screaming 
"nigger,  nigger,  nigger")  and  with  a  willing- 
ness  to  accept  the  penalty.  I  submit  that  an 
individual  who  breaks  a  law  that  conscience 
teUs  him  U  unjust,  and  willingly  accepts  the 
penalty  by  staying  In  Jail  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  community  over  Its  Injustice. 
U  in  reality  expressing  the  very  highest  re- 
spect for  law. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  about  thU 
kind  of  clvU  disobedience.  It  was  seen  sub- 
limely in  the  refusal  of  Shadrach.  Meshach. 
and  Abednego  to  obey  the  laws  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar because  a  higher  moral  law  was  In- 
volved. It  was  practiced  superbly  by  the 
early  Christians  who  were  willing  to  face 
hungry  lions  and  the  excruciating  pain  of 
chopping  blocks,  before  submitting  to  certain 
unjuat  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To  a  de- 
gree academic  freedom  Is  a  reality  today  be- 
cause Socrates  practiced  civil  disobedience. 

We  can  never  forget  that  everything  Hitler 
did  In  Germany  was  "legal-  and  everything 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  did  in 
Hungary  was  "Illegal."  It  was  "Illegal"  to 
aid  and  comfort  a  Jew  In  HlUer"8  Germany 
But  I  am  sure  that.  If  I  had  lived  In  Ger- 
many during  that  time,  I  would  have  aided 
and  comforted  my  Jewish  brothers  even 
though  It  was  Illegal.  If  I  Uved  In  a  Com- 
munUt  country  today  where  certain  prin- 
ciples dear  to  the  Christian  faith  are  sup- 
pressed, I  believe  I  would  openly  advocate 
disobeying  these  antlrellglous  laws. 


Ma«ttn  Lwthxr  Kino,  Jr. 


Church  Leaders  Ask  GtiI  Rif  hts  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Increas- 
ingly, the  voices  of  religious  leaders 
throughout  our  country  have  been  raised 
In  behalf  of  extending  civil  rights  to  all 
Americans.  While  we  here  pursue  the 
necessary  leglslaticm  to  make  civil  rights 
a  fact  for  all.  clergymen  are  working  to 
effect  the  necessary  moral  climate  for 
the  laws  to  function  properly.  In  Min- 
nesota recently.  20  religious  leaders  of  all 
faiths  sent  an  open  letter  to  the  remain- 
ing clergy  of  the  entire  State  inviting 
their  assistance  in  "the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  justice  for  all  people."  It  is  a 
concise  and  thoughtful  statement  repre- 
senting the  best  of  our  American  tradi- 
tions and  religious  heritage. 

The  statement  follows  with  the  list  of 
signatories  : 

Our  American  concept  of  Individual  hu- 
man worth  and  dignity,  an  ideal  which  has 
emerged  from  our  rich  religious  heritage,  can 
allow  for  no  discrimination  of  peoples  on  the 
basis  of  race.  The  present  racial  crisis,  in- 
volving our  basic  understanding  of  freedom 
and  Justice,  Is  not  limited  to  the  South.  The 
entire  religious  community  U  Inescapably 
obligated  to  participate  in  remedial  action 


that  will  help  our  Nation  to  realize  the  basic 
human  rights  and  freedom  guaranteed  to  all 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America. 

In  these  days,  no  man  can*be  unaware  or 
unmoved  by  the  struggle  taking  place  to 
make  these  fundamental  principles  a  living 
reality.  We  call  upon  all  religious  leaders 
of  our  State  to  enter  the  struggle  for  hu- 
man freedom  and  Justice  with  renewed  con- 
viction and  effort.  We  urge  you  first,  to 
recognize  clearly  the  moral  Issue  at  stake  In 
the  racial  crisis;  second,  to  support  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  basic  human  and 
civil  rights;  and.  third,  to  realize  the  in- 
escapable religious  responsibility  of  partici- 
pating in  those  practical  activities  that  will 
lead  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  common 
spiritual  ideal  of  human  brotherhood 

In  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all  people,  let  us  seek  to  establish  a 
pattern  of  human  relationships  that  will 
lead  the  world  to  understanding  and  peace. 

LIST    OF    8I0NEKS 

The  Reverend  James  R.  Holloway    presi- 
dent,   Minnesota    Convention    of    NaUonal 
Baptist  Churches;  Dr.  Clifford  F.  Perron   ex- 
ecutive    secretary.     Minnesota     Convention 
American   Baptist   Churches;    the   Reverend 
John  O.  Johnson,  executive  secretary    Min- 
nesota   Baptist    Conference:    Dr.    M     James 
HoUowood.    executive    secreUry,    Minnesota 
Baptist  ConvenUon;  Bishop  Leonard  P  Cow- 
ley,   auxiliary    bishop.    St.    Paul    Archdio- 
cese, Roman  Catholic  Church;  the  Reverend 
Elmer    E.    Larson,    superintendent    and    ex- 
ecuUve     secretary.     Northwest     Conference 
Evangelical    Covenant    Church    of    America" 
the  Reverend  Uoyd  J.  Allen,  executive  secre- 
tary-director. Christian  Churches  of  Minne- 
sota and  North  and  South  Dakota;    Bishop 
Hamilton  H  Kellogg,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Minnesota;   Dr.  Arnold  T    Olson 
president.  Evangelical  Free  Church  of  Amer- 
ica; Bishop  H.  R.  Helnlnger.  bishop    north- 
western   area.    Evangelical    United    Brethren 
Church;    Dr.   Fredrlk   A.   Schlotz,   president 
American    Lutheran    Church;     Dr.    Leonard 
Kendall,    president.    Minnesota   Synod     Lu- 
theran   Church    In    America;     Dr.    Max    A 
Shapiro,  president,  Minnesota  Rabbinical  As- 
sociation;   Bishop   T.    Otto   Nail.    MlnnesoU 
area,   the  Methodist  Church;    the  Reverend 
Joseph  O.  Vaslllou,  president.  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox  Clergymen's   Association   of  Minnesota- 
Lt.    Col.    Thomas    V.    Gates,    northern   divi- 
sion commander.  Salvation  Army;    Dr.  Carl 
A.  Hansen,  conference  minister  and  execu- 
tive secretary.  Miimesota  conference   United 
Church  of  Christ;    the  Reverend  Robert  A 
Calne.  executive,  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Min- 
nesota.  United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
U.8.A.;    the  Reverend  Harold  DeVrles,  presi- 
dent,   upper    Midwest    region.    National    As- 
sociation   of    Evangelicals;     Eh-.    Hayden    L 
Strlght,      executive      secretary,      Minnesota 
Council  of  Churches. 
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Trotters  Shoals  Would  Destroy  Job 
Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAKOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11, 1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
Government  projects  will  not  and  can- 
not get  the  economy  moving.  Business 
needs  the  green  light  to  expand  and 
create  more  jobs. 

Here  is  a  classic  example  in  my  own 
congressional  district  of  how  business 


could  create  job  opportunity  If  not  har- 
assed by  continuous  agitation  for  unnec- 
essary Government  projects. 

The  following  Umely  article  Is  from  the 
July  issue  of  Nation's  Business.    It  war- 
rants the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress, 
us.    Undercuts    Own    Job-Making    Goal— 

Wat«   PaoJECT   Points   Up   Conflict    ot 

Policies 

The  New  Frontier.  In  its  efforts  to  move 
ahead  with  vigor  on  many  fronts,  sometimes 
gives  the  impression  that  its  left  hand  U 
unaware  of  what  its  right  hand  is  doing. 

A  current  example  Is  arousing  Increasing 
attention  in  Congress  and  heated  debate  in 
two  southeastern  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  wants  to 
build  a  $79  million  Federal  dam  at  Trotters 
Shoals  on  the  Savannah  River,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Sduth  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Opponents  contend  that  the  dam  would 
prevent  $500  million  in  private  Industry 
from  locating  along  the  river,  bringing  with 
it  Jobs,  payrolls,  and  Ux  revenue  vitally 
needed  In  an  area  which  includes  more  than 
nine  counties  classified  as  depressed  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 

Citing  the  proposed  dam.  Republican  Rep- 
resentative William  H.  Hassha  of  Ohio,  a 
member  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works,  says: 

"One  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems Is  unemployment.  More  than  4  million 
people  are  unemployed.  The  administration 
wants  to  spend  more  money,  establish  more 
corps,  build  more  public  works  make  more 
loans,  establish  more  Federal  agencies  add 
to  the  Federal  payroll— all  in  the  hope  of 
cutting  the  unemployment  rate.  Everyone 
shares  In  that  hoi>e. 

"But  much  of  the  New  Frontier's  program 
will  not  create  lasting  Jobs  because  it  ig- 
nores the  basic  process  by  which  Jobs  are 
made.  When  the  New  Frontier  pushes  some 
programs,  you  wonder  about  the  sincerity 
of  Its  efforts  to  cut   unemployment." 

Trotters  Shoals,  which  would  stem  the 
Savannah  River  about  65  miles  above  Au- 
gusta. Ga.,  Is  part  of  an  11-dam  plan  ap- 
proved by  Congress  In  1944  for  Federal  de- 
velopment of  the  river.  Two  of  the  dams 
have  been  built.  The  Clark  HUl  Dam  and 
Reservoir  He  at  the  southern  end  of  the  dis- 
puted 29-mlle  stretch  of  river.  Hartwell  Dam 
and  Reservoir  at  the  northern  end.  The  res- 
ervoir formed  by  Trotters  Shoals  would  flood 
24,000  acres  to  bridge  the  gap.  creating  a 
string  of  three  lakes  linked  together  by 
dams. 

This  remaining  stretch  of  river  between 
the  two  existing  reservoirs  Is  described  as 
"the  finest  Industrial  area  In  the  entire 
southeastern  United  States"  by  Charles  E. 
Daniel,  board  chairman  of  the  Daniel  Con- 
struction Co.,  an  International  Industrial 
contracting  firm  located  In  Greenville,  S.C. 

"We  have  located  eight  major  sites  here 
suitable  for  large  processing  planta,  and  be- 
hind these  planta  would  grow  up  supporting 
plants."  Mr.  Daniel  says.  "This  area  Is 
blessed  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  free 
flowing  water.  One  of  the  largest  natural 
gas  lines  In  America  croeses  It.  Equally  large 
liquid  petroleum  lines  cross  It.  There  are 
two  railroads  and  truck  and  air  transporta- 
tion. More  Important  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
who  desperately  need  Jobs. 

"My  firm  has  47  Industrial  prospecta  that 
want  to  build  new  planta  in  the  southeast. 
Every  year  it  becomes  more  difflcvilt  to  find 
sites  such  as  this  for  planta  which  require  a 
great  amount  of  water.  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  we  can  have  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion worth  of  Industry  along  this  stretch  of 
river  and  In  the  supporting  areas  within  the 
next  10  to  15  years. 
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"But  If  the  Trottars  ShotOs  Dam  Is  built, 
it  will  knock  out  the  poesibUity  of  the  pri- 
mary planta  along  the  river  and  their  satal- 
llta  planta." 

Gov.  Donald  S.  Russell,  of  South  Carolina, 
has  spoken  out  in  opposition  to  Trotters 
Shoals,  and  Georgia  Gov.  Carl  E.  Sanders 
says  that  he  might  alter  his  earlier  approval 
of  the  dam  if  prlvata  development  is  an 
Immedlata  probability.  Congressional  dele- 
gations from  the  two  States  are  split. 

In  the  light  of  growing  opposition  from 
the  region  involved  and  the  apparent  incon- 
sistency with  the  administration's  professed 
alms  of  boosting  employment  and  encour- 
aging industrial  development  of  depressed 
areas,  why  is  the  Intarlor  Department  push- 
ing for  congressional  authorization  of  Trot- 
ters Shoals? 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
says: 

"The  Southeast  la  one  of  the  few  areas 
where  clean,  fresh  water  is  still  available  in 
substantial  supply.  In  our  Jixlgment,  the 
only  prudent  course  Is  to  develop  and  con- 
serve these  great  water  resources  expedi- 
tiously and  Judiciously. 

"This  Is  a  project  with  substantial  power 
potential  In  an  area  where  the  preference 
customers   need  more   power. 

"Located  between  the  Clark  Hill  and  Hart- 
well  projecta,  the  three  contiguous  lakes 
wlU  form  a  recreation  complex  of  national 
significance. 

"In  addition,  since  this  Is  developing  into 
one  of  the  great  Industrial  areas  of  our 
Nation,  abundant  clean,  fresh  water  will  be 
available  for  municipal  and  industrial  use." 

WHAT  ADVOCATES   SAT 

Supporters  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  project 
contend  that  It  would  create  Jobs  and 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  region  by 
enhancing  Ita  recreational  facilities  and  by 
attracting  Indvistry  to  the  reservoir's  water 
supply.  Local  business  and  civic  leaders, 
however,  point  to  the  Clark  HUl  and  Hart- 
well  Installations  as  evidence  that  this  Just 
doesn't  happen. 

"We  Judge  the  future  by  the  past.  The 
building  of  the  Clark  HUl  and  Hartwell  proj- 
ecta has  formed  Industrial  deserta  with  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  water  down  the  middle." 
declares  E.  H.  Agnew.  of  Starr,  S.C,  former 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Farm  Bur- 
eau Federation  and  a  trustee  of  Anderson 
County  School  District  No.  3. 

"What  we  need  Is  not  more  recreational 
facilities,  but  more  Jobs  and  mc«-e  tax  in- 
come for  an  expanding  educational  economic 
opportunity.  It's  the  damage  that  Trotters 
Shoals  would  bring  to  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  future  of  otir  area  that  really 
hurta.  It  hurta  because  it  clouds  the 
chances  for  economic  progress  and  educa- 
tional advancement.  Our  youth  must  be 
well  trained.  Training  includes  better 
schools.  Better  schools  cost  more  money, 
and  Trotters  Shoals  offers  no  money.  Pri- 
vate Industry  does — it  pays  taxes." 

The  counties  on  both  the  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  sides  of  the  Clark  HUl  Reservoir 
are  listed  as  depressed,  as  are  all  of  the 
Georgia  counties  extending  up  to  the  Hart- 
well Reservoir.  These  and  other  adjoining 
counties  are  suffering  a  constant  loss  of 
population  as  their  reeldenta,  particularly 
young  people,  go  elsewhere  looking  for  Jobs. 
Industrial  development  has  not  taken  up  the 
slack  in  employment  created  by  the  region's 
declining  agriculture. 

"My  experience  has  been  that  water-using 
industries  won't  locate  on  a  Federal  reser- 
voir," says  Walter  W.  Harper,  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Development  Board. 
"No  industrial  development  has  resulted 
from  either  the  Hartwell  or  Clark  HUl  proj- 
ecta. The  proposed  Trotters  Shoals  project 
cost  the  area  at  least  one  substantial  indus- 
trial prospect  because  of  the  threat  of  a 
Federal  dam."* 


McCormick  County,  wlilch  adjoins  the 
Clark  HUl  reeervotr,  is  the  single  South 
Carolina  county  in  this  area  listed  as  de- 
pressed. Frank  E.  Harrison,  a  McCormick 
attorney  says: 

"Clark  HUl  has  created  tremendous  prob- 
lems that  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  at- 
tract industry  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  attempting  to  overcome  in  the  past  10 
years.  We  fear  that  another  reservoir  wUl 
undo  what  progress  we  have  made.  When  a 
corp>oratlon  finds  that  It  must  get  Federal 
approval  to  locate  on  the  reservoir,  it  just 
moves  on.  The  town  of  McCormick  had  to 
get  a  special  act  of  Congress  In  order  to  buy 
water  from  Clark  HUl. 

"The  recreational  faculties  offered  by  the 
reservoir  haven't  produced  any  Jobs,  either. 
The  people  that  come  to  Clark  Hill  may 
spend  a  Uttle  money  for  gasoline,  bait  or 
food,  but  most  of  them  come  from  less  than 
100  miles  away  and  bring  it  with  them." 

THE  view  from  GEORGIA 

On  the  Georgia  side  of  the  Clark  HUl  res- 
ervoir, the  picture  la  much  the  same.  Harry 
C.  Stewart,  mayor  of  Lincolnton  and  an 
automobUe  dealer,  describes  it  this  way: 

"Most  of  our  timberland  In  Lincoln  County 
was  flooded  by  the  lake.  Our  population 
Is  decreasing  and  per  capita  Income  Is  less 
than  $900  a  year,  among  the  lowest  in  the 
State.  The  only  commercial  establishment 
produced  in  our  county  by  Clark  Hill  is  a 
fishing  camp  on  the  lake.  It  was  buUt  for 
$100,000  and  has  t>een  sold  three  times,  the 
last  Ume  for  $40,000." 

The  situation  at  the  more  recently  com- 
pleted Hartwell  project  offers  no  more  en- 
couragement. No  new  Industry  can  be  cited 
which  came  because  of  the  reservoir.  In 
fact,  one  factory  which  was  located  there 
before  the  dam  was  buUt — the  Utlca- 
Mohawk  plant  of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. — is  cur- 
rently trying  to  recover  damages  estimated 
at  $1.5  million  as  a  resxUt  of  the  Federal 
installation. 

James  M.  Stepp,  a  professor  of  agricultural 
economics  at  Clemson  College  who  made  a 
study  of  the  Trotters  Shoals  project  for  the 
South  Carolina  State  Development  Board, 
offers  this  analysis: 

"The  mo6t  important  test  of  any  proposed 
resource  development  project  is  simply  this: 
WUl  the  net  long-run  effect  of  the  project 
be  more  and  better  jobs  or  fewer  and  poorer 
jobs  for  the  people  of  the  area?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  net  effect  of  the  Trotters 
Shoals  project  would  be  to  reduce  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

"The  proposed  project  woxUd  severely  re- 
strict and  perhaps  destroy  the  abUlty  of  the 
area  near  the  reservoir  to  compete  for  the 
large  group  of  Industries  known  as  wet- 
process  Industries. 

Professor  Stepp  liste  these  factors:  Exist- 
ing sites  would  be  flooded  by  the  reservoir; 
industrial  eflluent  must  receive  more  costly 
treatment  if  discharged  into  a  reservoir  in- 
stead of  a  flowing  stream;  large  water-xislng 
industries  ordinarily  provide  their  own  wa- 
ter supply  facilities  and  prefer  rlverbank 
sites  where  water  rlghte  are  Included  In  real 
estate  property  rlghta;  uncertainty  would  re- 
sult from  the  reservoir's  control  by  a  Federal 
agency  which  has  no  responsibility  for  local 
Industlral  development  and  is  governed  by 
policies  and  political  prcssxires  originating 
far  from  the  area. 

"Since  World  War  n."  Professor  Stepp  adds, 
"about  30  new  wet-process  planta  have  been 
built  on  the  free-flowing  portions  of  South 
Carolina's  rivers,  whereas  only  1  has  been 
built  adjacent  to  a  reservoir — and  that  res- 
ervoir is  owned  by  the  coimty  In  which  the 
plant  is  located." 

He  polnta  out  that  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  doubting  claims  that  federally 
owned  reservoirs  on  the  middle  Savannah 
River   would  form  the   basis  for  a  tourist 


Indvistry  that  would  provide  sizable  em- 
ployment. This  oould  happen  only  if  large 
numbers  of  tourlsta  from  other  areas  were 
persuaded  to  vacation  there. 

■RA  HAS  A  HAND 

Because  of  the  prospect  of  more  Federal 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  dam  for  prefer- 
ence customers — Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration cooperatives  and  municipal 
power  faciUties — a  significant  part  of  the 
support  for  Trotters  Shoals  has  come  from 
REA  cooi>eratlves.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr., 
staff  engineer  and  counsel  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  says: 

"Power  generated  at  Trotters  Shoals  would 
be  marketed  by  the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina  with  priority  to  preference 
cxistomers.  REA-flnanced  systems  In  those 
States  now  obtain  wholesale  power  from  Gov- 
ernment dams,  via  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration,  and  from  investor-owned 
utUlty  companies.  The  major  portion  of  the 
energy  purchased  by  the  cooperatives  comes 
from  Investor-owned  utilities. 

"Pederail  Power  Commission  estimates  show 
that  loads  are  doubling  each  14  years  In  the 
area  to  be  served  by  Trotters  Shoals.  If  Fed- 
eral power  Is  to  remain  a  significant  factor 
in  regoUatlng  wholesale  rates  in  that  area,  it 
must  continue  to  constitute  an  effective  frac- 
tion of  total  capyaclty.  This  means  new  mul- 
tiple-purpose reservoirs,  and  Trotters  Shoals 
is  among  the  best  yet  remaining  undevel- 
oped." 

Local  resldente  point  out,  however,  that 
exp>andlng  power  needs  will  be  met  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  if  the  obstacle  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal  dam  is  resolved.  Duke  Power 
Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  supplies  power 
to  the  region,  owns  a  site  on  the  river  8  miles 
below  the  Hartwell  Dam  and  has  long  planned 
to  build  a  large  steam-generated  powerplant 
there. 

Congressional  approval  Is  needed  for  Duke 
to  build  a  small  dam  to  provide  cooling  wa- 
ter few  the  plant.  A  bUl  authorizing  this 
construction  died  In  the  past  session  of 
Congress,  and  Duke  was  forced  to  change  its 
plans  and  build  new  facilities  In  North  Caro- 
lina to  supply  the  pressing  power  needs  of 
ite  customers. 

"We  stUl  want  to  build  a  steam  plant  on 
the  Savannah  River,"  says  William  B.  Mc- 
Guire,  president  of  Duke  Power.  "Since  the 
postponement  of  the  plant  we  have  been 
making  studies  to  determine  when  It  will  be 
possible  for  Duke  again  to  Include  It  In  our 
plans.  It  now  appears  that  Duke  can  eco- 
nomlcaUy  use  generation  from  the  Savannah 
River  plant  beginning  sometime  during  the 
period  1970-76." 

Mr.  McGulre  adds,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posed Trotters  Shoals  Dam  would  flood  the 
location  ol  the  small  dam  which  Duke  must 
buUd  in  connection  with  Ita  plant.  To  sur- 
mount this  problem,  he  says,  "the  practical 
and  economic  considerations  would  be  so 
great  that,  as  best  we  can  now  determine, 
we  would  not  build  the  dam." 

WHAT  COMPARISONS  SHOW 

An  Interesting  comparison  of  the  relative 
merlte  of  bu3rlng  power  from  Duke  or  from 
REA  cooperatives  Is  provided  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gulre. In  1961  the  average  charge  to  resi- 
dential customers  of  South  Carolina  REA  co- 
operatives was  2.42  cents  per  kilowatt-hour; 
EKike's  average  charge  was  1.95  centa. 

The  $210  million  steamplant  which  Duke 
hopes  to  build  on  the  Savannah  would  gen- 
erate 11.4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  power 
annually  In  comparison  with  471.4  million  for 
Trotters  Shoals  Dam.  Duke  would  pay  an- 
nual taxes  of  $7.4  million  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  $5.96  million  to  State  and 
local  govemmenta,  while  Trotters  Shoals 
would  pay  none.  Yearly  operating  and  pay- 
roll expenditures  would  be  $8  mUllon  for 
Dtike  and  $483,000  for  the  Federal  installa- 
tion.   In  addition.  Duke  would  buy  $24  mil* 
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lion  wortb  of  coal  each  year  from  mine*  In 
West  Virginia.  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. State*  which  also  coo  tain  depreased 
areas.  Trotters  Shoals,  being  hydroelectric, 
would  not  require  fuel. 

Another  major  corporation  which  owns  a 
plant  site  on  the  disputed  section  of  the 
Savannah  River  Is  the  Mead  Corp.  of  Dayton. 
Ohio,  a  manufacturer  of  paper  and  paper 
products  with  operations  In  17  States.  In 
1956  Mead  bought  a  1.000-acre  site  on  the 
river  near  Calhoun  Palls.  Since  then  It  has 
Invested  tl  million  In  nearby  tlmberlands 
and  committed  Itself  to  an  additional  $2 
million. 

If  Trotters  Shoals  Is  built,  It  would  flood 
most  of  the  Mead  site  and  eliminate  the  free- 
flowing  Water  needed  for  treatment  of  the 
effluent  from  the  proposed  plant. 

"This  would  make  an  Industrial  develop- 
ment such  as  ours  Impossible."  says  Ford  T. 
Shepherd,  a  Mead  vice  president.  "We  In- 
tend to  use  the  site  for  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  purchased  when  economic  conditions 
justify  the  huge  Investment  Involved.  How- 
ever, this  important  decision  can't  be  made 
until  we  are  assured  of  our  water  supply  and 
a  flowing  river  for  adequate  treatment  of  our 
effluent.  If  Trotters  Shoals  is  built  we  are 
dead. 

"If  we  knew  that  Trotters  Shoals  was  not 
In  the  picture,  I  think  the  only  barrier  would 
be  economic  conditions.  Our  planning  Indi- 
cates that  we  need  additional  capacity  within 
5  years." 

The  papermlU  which  Mead  contemplates 
building  would  cost  nearly  940  million  and 
employ  from  600  to  660  people  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  about  $6  million.  The  mill 
would  require  about  $8  million  worth  of 
pulpwood  each  year,  produced  by  2,500  men 
working  on  the  farms  and  forest  lands  out- 
side the  plant.  It  would  pay  Federal.  State 
and  local  taxes  of  nearly  t4  million. 

A  pi^;>ennlll  would  give  the  local  economy 
an  imusually  strong  boost.  Unlike  many 
manufacturing  Industries  found  In  farm 
communities,  a  papermlll  makes  use  of  a 
local  natural  resource.  Cotton  has  declined 
sharply  as  a  factor  In  economy  of  the  region, 
and  much  of  the  land  has  been  planted  In 
timber.  Without  a  nearby  mill,  however, 
the  pulpwood  market  has  become  Increas- 
ingly depressed  as  the  large  coastal  mills 
have  come  to  depend  largely  on  timber  pro- 
ducers closer  to  them. 


"The  dlfflcxUty  Is  that,  while  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  asserts  that  Its  proposal  U  com- 
patible with  the  Duke  plant's  construction. 
Duke  has  not  concurred  In  thU  concliislon. 
Duke  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers." 

In  the  same  manner,  a  significant  num- 
ber of  government,  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  feel  that 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  the 
Judgment  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  Trotters  Shoals  project  will  be  good  for 
their  States  or  for  the  country. 
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"Unless  a  market  In  the  form  of  a  pulp- 
wood consuming  mill  Is  soon  provided, 
upper  South  Carolina  faces  a  serious  over- 
supply  of  pulpwood  and  this  will  lead  to  a  de- 
pression of  prices,  farm  Income,  commerce 
and  land  values."  according  to  J.  Wesley 
Hughes,  manager  of  the  Abbeville  County 
(SC.)   Development  Board. 

Holcombe  M.  Verdery,  Jr..  a  limiber  dealer 
In  nearby  Harlem.  Ga..  says: 

"A  papermlll  would  provide  a  market  for 
timber.  Jobs  for  people  required  to- harvest 
wood,  and  Jobs  for  manufacturing  personnel. 
It  would  stimulate  the  economy  and  pro- 
vide a  healthy  business  commimlty.  able  and 
capable  of  paying  more  taxes.  More  taxes 
would  provide  better  schools.  Residents 
would  be  able  to  And  work  within  commut- 
ing distance  for  their  homes.  Young  people 
would  have  Job  opportunities.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  to  look  for  work  in  distant 
cltiea.-  ""»wMii. 

Federal  officials  have  questioned  whether 
the  plant  proposed  by  Mead  would  be  able 
to  treat  Its  effluent  satlafactorUy  so  that  it 
would  not  contaminate  the  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
Tolr  downstream.  Mr.  Shepherd  has  assured 
Concn— men  that  It  can  do  so. 

Supporters  o*  Trotters  Shoals  also  have 
contended  that  the  Federal  project  would 
not  b«  Incompatible  with  the  Duke  steam- 
P^ant.    However,  as  Governor  Russell  points 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  heretofore  granted  me  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  following  interesting  arti- 
cle from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May 
28,  1963  written  by  Mr.  Ernest  Cuneo  on 
the  eve  of  the  75th  birthday  of  Mr.  Demo- 
crat, the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley  of 
New  York : 

Jim  PAaLET'8  in  the  Pink  at  75 — On  the  Eve 
or  Another  Biithdat.  Me.  Demockat  Gives 
His  Views  on  Peas,  Pitchers,  and  Presi- 
dents 

(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 
It's  May  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  as  every- 
one knows.  May  brings  on  the  blossoms  and 
Jim  Farley's  birthday.  Deciding  to  drop  In  on 
Mr.  Democrat,  I  went  up  to  the  18th  floor, 
from  whence  chairman  Jim  directs  the  for- 
eign operations  of  Coca-Cola. 

Past  the  receptionist,  a  spacious  corridor 
leads  to  his  office.  The  broad  aisle  Is  a  gal- 
lery of  paintings  of  citizens  of  many  nations 
happily  drinking  you  know  what.  Prom  their 
expressions  you  wouldn't  think  anything  was 
wrong  anywhere  In  the  world. 

Jim's  office  has  more  pictures  than  the  csar 
had  Ikons.  Popes,  premiers,  cardinals  and 
generals  are  In  vast  and  benign  conclave. 
Places  of  honor  are  reserved  for  the  American 
presidents;  opposite  him  Is  a  large  picture 
of  FDR.  with  an  affectionate  Inscription. 

Presidents  Truman.  Hoover  and  Elsenhower 
have  places  of  distinction;  but  second  only 
to  FDR.  In  prominence  Is  a  large  color  pic- 
ture of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  Inscribed  by  the  President  to  "a  great 
American."  Jim  sits  with  his  back  to  62d 
Street,  clear  evidence  that  he  prefers  looking 
at  his  legion  of  friends  to  pondering  the  New 
York  skyline. 

"Happy  birthday,  Jim."  I  said. 
"It's  not  until  Thursday,"  said  Jim  pre- 
cisely, don't  crowd  me." 
"Its  75.  Isn't  It?  "  I  asked. 
"Yes."    he   said   agreeably,    "a   respecUble 
age — and  a  respectable  half  score." 

His  massive  frame  In  dark  blues  and  blacks 
and  his  subdued  ties,  setting  off  his  plnk- 
ness.  are  as  much  a  part  of  Jim  Farley  as 
his  green   Ink  signature. 

And  his  head  has  a  certain  arresting  qual- 
ity. It  Is  as  If  Leonardo  started  out  to 
sketch  the  head  of  a  Roman  Emperor  from 
the  acquellne  nose  up  to  the  dome,  and  then 
pucklshly.  decided  to  append  to  It  the  mouth 
of  one  of  those  charming  Florentine  cherubs. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  your 
birthday?"  I  asked. 

"What  can   anyone   do   about   his   birth- 
day?" he  countered.     "Nothing.    Of  course. 


my  children  are  bringing  all  their  children, 
so  the  whole  family  will  be  together." 

"How  many  does  that  make?" 

"Three  children  and  ten  grandchildren." 

"Jim."  I  said,  "you're  almost  as  much  Iden- 
tified with  American  sports  as  you  are  with 
politics.  Who  Is  the  greatest  fighter  you 
ever  saw?  ' 

He  sprang  from  his  chair  and  paced  the 
room.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  In  his 
element. 

"Greatest  fighter  at  any  weight?"  he  asked 
almost  tensely. 

"Yes."  I  said,  taking  on  some  of  the  excite- 
ment, "single  greatest  fighter  at  any  weight." 

"Dempsey."  he  said  with  driving  convic- 
tion, "the  greatest  single  fighter  at  any 
weight  was  Dempsey." 

"You've  seen  some  other  terrific  rlngmen," 
I  observed. 

"Ill  say."  said  Jim.  "Mickey  Walker. 
Sugar  Ray,  Gene  Tunney,  Benny  Leonard, 
and  Johnny  Dundee  were  great.  But  Demp- 
sey was  the  greatest." 

"The  greatest  ballplayer?"  I  asked.  "Ruth," 
said  Jim,  "the  Babe  was  a  superman." 

"Pitchers?"  I  asked.  "Walter  Johnson 
right-hander.  Warren  Spahn.  left-hander, 
Mathewson,  Grover  Cleveland  Alexander! 
Dizzy  Dean,  and  Lefty  Grove  were  up  there. 
But  I  give  Johnson  and  Spahn  the  edge  " 
"Catcher?"" 

"Its  a  tossup  between  BUl  Dickey  and 
Mickey  Cochrane,  but  111  give  the  edge  to 
Dickey." 

"Jim."  I  said,  "you  played  first  base.  How 
did  you  bat?" 

"I  batted  and  threw  right  handed."  he 
said. 

"Jim,"  I  continued,  "you're  the  Iron  man 
of  the  banquet  league.  How  many  public 
dinners  did  you  attend  this  year?" 

"In  the  United  States?"'  he  asked  carefully. 
"One  has  to  be  accurate  In  these  things. 
Other  people  have  averages,  too,  and  they  are 
quick  to  point  out  errors." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "exclusive  of  traveling." 
"One  hundred  and  three."  he  said. 
"And  luncheons?" 

"Seventy-five."  he  said.  "Of  course.  I  was 
out  of  the  country  a  lot.  I  traveled  60.000 
miles.  46.000  by  air.  In  fact.  I  went  around 
the  world  In  22  days." 
"What's  your  favorite  dinner?" 
"Tomato  soup,  roast  beef,  and  asparagus. 
I  also  like  peas,  especially  French  peas,  but 
you'll  find  more  of  them  In  France. 

"I    might    add."     he    said     thoughtfully. 
"American  celery  Is  the  best  in  the  world." 
he  would  like  to  see  more  fricassee 
"What  food  do  you  like  least?"' 
"A  half  dozen  fried  chicken  dinners  In  a 
row.     Now  mind  you,"  he  said,   his  states- 
manship beginning  to  take  a  hand.  "I  have 
nothing    against    chicken.     But    I    do    wish, 
from  time  to  time,  someone  could  think  of  a 
fricassee.     Fricassees  are  wonderful." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  this  quiet  contribu- 
tion on  the  Inner  space  of  the  banquet  orbit 
could  make  thousands  as  grateful  to  F.DJl.'s 
postmaster  general  as  they  are  to  Major 
Cooper  for  his  pioneering  work  In  orbit. 
"Your  favorite  dessert?" 
"Apple  pie  a  la  mode." 

I  uttered  a  word  of  cauUon:  "Trainers  say 
that  apple  pie  will  put  you  out  of  the  leagues 
faster  than  whisky." 

'I  don't  drink."  said  Jim.  "and  my  weight 
has  been  206  for  years — Just  right  for  my 
621/2" 

"Jim.  Charley  Michelson  once  told  me  that 
you  sent  out  22.000  letters  of  thanks  after  the 
1932  campaign.     Is  that  right?" 

"Twenty  one  thousand  In  1932  and  27.000 
In  1936.'-  said  Jim.  "It  took  me  a  couple  of 
months." 

"Remarkable,"  I  said.  "No,"  said  Jim,  "the 
number  Isnt  remarkable;  but  I  am  prwid 
of  the  fact  that  I  knew  every  one  of  tho«e 
27,000  by  his  first  name." 


"How  many  letters  do  you  write  now?" 

"About  125  a  day.  I  dictate  to  three  regu- 
lar secretaries,  and  have  two  In  reserve  for 
peakloads." 

"Tell  me,  Jim."  I  said,  "one  more  thing. 
Who  Is  the  greatest  all-Amerlcan  politician?" 

"F.D.R.,"  he  said  unhesitatingly  "unques- 
tionably P.D.R."  I  expected  that,  though 
there  are  some  who  think  Jim  himself,  has 
some  claims  on  that  distinction. 

Of  course."  Jim  grtnned.  "we  disagreed 
on  the  principle  of  the  third  term.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  him  being  a  great 
politician.     He  was  the  greatest." 

KENNEDT  COULD  BE  THE  GREATEST 

"How  do  you  rate  Kennedy?"  I  asked  as 
I  moved  toward  the  door,  and  added  a  second 
question.  "Does  the  President  remind  you 
of  any  famous  athlete?" 

Jim  answered  them  both.  "He's  more 
than  an  athlete."  he  said,  "the  President  has 
grace,  strength,  speed,  and  class.  He  re- 
minds me  of  Dempsey  before  Toledo." 

"He  reminds  me  of  Jack  Delaney  "  I  of- 
fered, "especially  his  quickness  and  his  sharp 
rlghthand  gestures.  Watch  the  next  press 
conference.  Jim,  and  notice  the  similarity  " 
Jim  thought  a  moment.  "Absolutely  "  he 
said,  "the  Bridgeport  champion  had  a 'very 
faat  right  cross.  But  he  was  a  light-heavy, 
Ernie,  and  the  President  has  a  heavyweight's 
power.  His  style  is  like  Delaney's  all  right 
but  his  punch  In  the  second  term  is  going 
to  be  like  Dempseys.  He's  boxing  easily 
now.  rating  himself  smoothly,  but  you  mark 
my  words,  he's  coming  out  of  hU  corner  in 
the  late  rounds  with  a  rush,  like  Dempsey 
at  Toledo."  ^    ' 

^  "Holy  smoke.  Jim.  "  I  said  incredulously 
you  dont  mean  It.  I  think  the  President 
Is  first  class,  and  all  that,  but  so  were  ClU- 
t  on  and  Count  Fleet— but  few  people  would 
classify  them  with  Man  o'  War.     You  mean 
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forth  In  the  university  regulation  on  the 
Use  of  University  Facilities.'"  Whenever 
the  respective  chancellor  considers  It  appro- 
priate m  furtherance  of  educational  objec- 
Uvee,  he  may  require  any  or  all  of  the  f oUow- 
Ing:  (1)  that  the  meeUng  be  chaired  by  a 
tenure  member  of  the  faculty;  (2)  that  the 
speaker  be  subject  to  questions  from  the 
audience;  and  (3)  that  the  speaker  be  appro- 
priately balanced  In  debate  with  a  person  of 
contrary  opinions. 


Armi    Control    and    Disarmament    Act 
Needs  Larger  Aathorization 


I  sure  do."  said  Jim  earnestly,  "Kennedy 
could  be  the  greatest."  He  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  thoughtfully  repeated  himself 
Yes.  I  mean  it.  The  President  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  greatest— the  Dempsey  of  the 
American  Presidents  "  t^  j     ^ 


Off-Campas  Speakers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIrORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  country  there  are  various  reports  of 
college  campus  controversies  concerning 
public  speakers  on  the  campus. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Cahfornia  have  recently  issued  a  cour- 
ageous statement  on  this  matter  and  I 
am  pleased  to  incorporate  this  policy 
decision  In  the  Congressional  Record  as 
it  is  taken  from  President  Clark  Kerr's 
report  of  July  5.  1963.  This  clearly  dem- 
onstrates democracy  in  action : 

The  regents  of  the  UnlversUy  of  CaUfornia 
have  confidence  In  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity and  In  their  Judgment  in  properly 
evaluating  any  and  all  beliefs  and  Ideologies 
that  may  be  expressed  in  university  facilities 
by  off-campus  speakers.  This  Is  In  the  best 
American  tradlUon.  Therefore,  the  regents 
approve  the  foUowlng  policy  for  off-campus 
speakers:  "Any  off-campus  speaker  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  on  a  campus  of  the  uni- 
versity In  accordance  with  the  policies  set 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations. 

Several  identical  bills  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee,  as  is 
the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  Senate 
The  Senate  bill  is  not  as  favorable  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
as  some  of  us  had  hoped.  The  Agency 
intends  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
$15  million  for  fiscal  1964.  and  the 
Senate  bill  set  a  ceiling  of  $20  million  for 
1964,  and  1965  combined. 

The  year-and-a-half-old  Agency  has 
been  the  voice  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Geneva  nuclear  test  ban  talks,  and  the  18 
nation  disarmament  conference  Sub- 
jects of  its  research  include  detection  of 
underground  explosions,  the  future  ef- 
fect of  arms  control  on  the  electronics 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
development  of  international  law. 

The  Agency's  work  will  back  up  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harriman.  in 
his  talks  with  the  British,  and  Russians 
in  Moscow,  starting  July  15. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Agency  is 
still  young,  and  that  its  growth  should 
be  slow.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
this  leisure.  If  we  are  to  find  workable 
Plans  of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
and  If  our  negotiators  are  to  be  equipped 
to  bargam  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
our  national  security,  we  need  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  research. 
Pifteen  million  dollars  a  year  Is  a  tiny 

pJio'^H  f*''*"'^^''^^  ^  °"^  *«tal  defense 
expenditures,  and  yet  the  work  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our 
defense  program. 

Beyond  the  question  of  dollar  amounts, 
the  Agency  has  asked  for  an  elimination 
of  the  appropriation  ceiling.    The  appro- 
priations process  would  still  take  place 
each  year,  with  a  thorough  review  of  the 
Agency's  activities.    This  ceiling  elim- 
ination would  take  away  any  doubt  that 
the  Agency's  status  is  permanent,  and 
would   therefore  be  an  important  ex- 
pression of  this  country's  intention  to 
persist  in  seeking  carefully  considered 
arms  agreements. 
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Poor  Monetary  Habits  Mast  Be  Changed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  this 
week,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
cooperation  with  the  House  and  Senate 
Banking  Committees,  has  taken  up  the 
very  significant  subject  of  international 
balance  of  payments. 

In  an  article  by  Harold  B.  Dorsey  It 
is  pointed  out  that  our  allies  have  not 
changed  their  old  habits  of  financing 
their  development  activities  at  the  New 
York  capital  market — even  though  they 
hold  far  larger  external  reserves  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with. 

I  hope  that  this  subject  will  be  studied 
very  carefully  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tees involved  in  these  hearings,  and  that 
appropriate  steps  will  be  taken  to  solve 
this  anomaly. 

The  article  follows: 
Poor  Monetabt  Habits  Must  Be  Chanced 


(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 
During  his  recent  visit  to  Europe  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said:  "The  great  free  nations 
of  the  world  must  take  hold  of  our  monetary 
problems  If  those  problems  are  not  to  con- 
trol us." 

This  remark  symbolizes  a  Judgment  that 
is  being  expressed  by  International  monetary 
authorities,  with  sharply  Increasing  em- 
phasis. Circumstances  have  reached  the 
point  where  a  solution  must  be  fotmd  for  the 
problem,  and  it  must  be  found  quickly. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  broader  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  solution  Is  not  to  be 
found  In  the  old-fashioned  process  of  merely 
raising  the  price  of  gold,  either  unilaterally 
or  multllaterally.  It  is  not  logical  to  con- 
tend that  the  U.S.  dollar  should  be  de- 
valued; that  Is,  that  we  should  raise  our 
price  for  gold.  Such  a  contention  Implies 
that  the  dollar  Is  overvalued.  This  can 
scarcely  be  the  fact  when  our  prices  in  world 
markets  permit  us  to  export  more  goods  than 
we  are  Importing. 

Hence,  If  we  devalue  the  dollar,  the  other 
nations  would  have  to  devalue  their  curren- 
cies almost  simultaneously  and  commen- 
surately.  This  would  leave  the  International 
price  and  currency  relationships  Just  about 
unchanged  from  their  present  status.  So 
nothing  constructive  would  result  from  a 
move  that  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion, uncertainty  and  Injustice. 

The    International    balance    of    payments 
problem  centers  around  three  distinct  sub- 
jects.    First,  there  Is  the  matter  of  our  trade 
balance,  where  relative  prices,  qualities,  and 
salesmanship  are  the  primary  determinants. 
This  balance  Is  In  oiir  favor  and  has  been  so 
for  many  years.     Furthermore,  since  prices 
And  costs  abroad  are  now  rising  more  rapidly 
than  our  own.  there  Is  some  promise  that  this 
balance   will  Increase  In  the  years  immedl- 
ately  ahead — If  we  continue  to  restrain  our 
costs  and  prices. 

Second,  there  Is  the  matter  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  abroad  for  our  foreign 
military  establishments,  for  military  assist- 
ance to  our  allies  and  for  foreign  economic 
aid.  These  expenditures  have  been  contrib- 
uting to  our  balance  of  paymenU  deficit. 
The  size  of  these  foreign  expenditures  de- 
pends on  Government  policy.  It  Is  not  dic- 
tated by  relative  prices,  or  relative  Interest 
rates,  or  relative  currency  values. 

Third,  there  U  the  matter  of  International 
capital  flows  which  have  also  been  contrlbut- 
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Inff  to  our  iMdance  of  p«ymenU  deficit.  Here 
again.  tbU  Item  U  not  directly  Influenced  by 
relative  prices  and  relative  exchange  rates. 
But  it  la  directly  Influenced  by  relative  In- 
terest rates  and  relative  credit  availability. 

Am  the  London  Financial  Times  recently  ex- 
pressed It:  "One  of  the  silliest  aspects  of  the 
International  financial  scene  at  the  moment 
Is  that  continental  countries,  with  far  larger 
external  reserves  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with,  are  regularly  going  to  the  New  York 
capital  market  for  funds  to  finance  their  de- 
velopment activities.  They  are  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  stresses  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
having  to  be  asked  to  put  normal  dollar 
convertible  anungements  in  indefinite  sus- 
pense— this  so  that  the  United  States  can 
borrow  from  them  on  short-term  the  funds 
It  needs  to  sustain  Its  long-term  capital  ex- 
ports to  them." 

Silly  as  this  condition  may  be,  and  al- 
though the  European  countries  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  anomaly,  the  fact  remains 
that  It  Is  going  to  take  time  for  them  to  break 
down  the  habits  and  customs  of  generations 
that  stand  as  barriers  to  better  organized 
capital  markets.  Meanwhile,  the  much  bet- 
ter organized  American  capital  markets  re- 
main on  attractive  source  of  capital  for  them. 

Numerous  European  countries  which  now 
hold  large  dollar  claims  express  the  strong 
opinion  that  the  United  States  should  In- 
crease its  interest  rate  structure  as  part  of 
the  effort  to  dlscour&ge  a  capital  outflow 
and  encourage  an  Inflow.  Policymaking  UJ3. 
representatives  In  their  international  confer- 
ences must  be  exposed  to  this  opinion,  which 
has  the  strength  of  a  creditor's  prerogative  to 
advise  the  debtor  on  methods  that  might 
Improve  bis  deficit  position. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  background  for 
an  extensive  public  discussion  of  the  Inter- 
national balance  of  payments  problem, 
which  will  be  renewed  today  when  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  opetis  Its  hearings  on 
the  subject.  It  is  rumored  that  President 
Kennedy  may  make  a  major  policy  speech 
on  the  matter  in  the  near  future. 


Coancil  of  Cty  and  Coanty  of  Honolulu 
Support  President  Kennedy's  Cvnl 
Rights  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BAWAiz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Hono- 
lulu has  adopted  a  resolution  expressing 
its  fullest  support  of  President  Kennedy's 
civil  rights  program.  The  council's  ac- 
tion, I  believe  I  can  safely  state,  repre- 
sents the  sentiment  of  the  people 
throughout  the  State  of  Hawaii  which 
has  been  singled  out  by  anthropologists, 
sociologists,  political  observers,  and  oth- 
ers as  the  showcaes  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

When  President  Kermedy  visited  Ha- 
waii to  deliver  his  now -famous  civil 
rights  address  in  Honolulu  last  month,  he 
told  Hawaii's  citizens  that  he  had  chosen 
to  speak  there  because  he  thought 
Hawaii  to  be  the  ideal  platform  for  a 
speech  on  human  rights.  Hawaii,  he 
said,  represented  what  America  was 
striving  to  be. 


Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  following  resolution  In  the  Rkcord: 
RasoLunoN  bt  thx  Oouhcxl  or  the  Crrr  am 
Cojnm  or  Honolxtlv 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  of  Amertca  was 
founded  on  the  principle*  of  Uberty.  equality, 
and  justice  for  all.  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed;  and 

Whereas  the  eyes  of  the  world,  sspeclally 
of  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Communist  world,  are  trained 
on  us  to  see  how  truly  we  believe  in  our  own 
founding  principles;  and 

Whereas  our  President  has  implemented 
these  principles  by  sending  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  bUl  intended  to  end  discrim- 
ination In  accommodations,  employment,  so- 
cial intercourse,  education,  and  other  partic- 
ulars; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  wholeheart- 
edly Join  our  President  In  saying,  "The  time 
has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Join  with  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  In  making  It  clear  to  all  that  race 
has  no  place  In  American  life  or  law."  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu.  That  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be,  and  he  Is,  hereby  com- 
mended for  his  forcefiU  program  on  civil 
rights;  and  be  It  further 

Retolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Honolulu.  That  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  Is.  hereby  assured  of  the 
fullest  support  of  the  people  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Honolulu  In  his  civil  rights  pro- 
gram; and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  be.  and  he  Is, 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Introduced  by:  Ernest  N.  Heen.  Herman 
O.  P.  Lemke,  Clesson  T.  Chlkasuye.  Yoehlro 
Nakamura,  Matsuo  Takabukl.  Maaato  Dol, 
William  K.  Amona.  Ben  P.  Kaito.  and  Richard 
M.  Kageyama,  councllmen. 

Data  of  introduction:  July  3.  1963, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

CDTinCATX 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  full, 
true  and  correct  copy  of  original  Resolution 
No.  206  (1963)  on  fUe  and  of  record  in  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk.  I  further  certify 
that  the  resolution  was  adopte<l  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu 
on  July  3.  1963. 

Olven  under  my  iiand  and  the  seal  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Honolulu  this  6th  day  of 
July  1963. 

KMPZBOa  A.  Hakapi. 

City  Clerk. 


Wliy  Go  to  the  Moon? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PINNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  1. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  UJ3.  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple by  CoNGHxssioNAi.  RicoRD  of  an  inter- 
esting article  which  appears  in  the  VFW 
magazine  for  July  1963.  From  my  ex- 
perience on  space  matter,  I  believe  that 


this  Is  such  an  excellent  article  that  It 
should  be  called  especially  to  notice. 

Congressman  Richard  L.  Roudebush. 
author  of  this  timely  article  on  the  UJ3. 
spac-  program,  \a  well  schooled  in  his 
subject.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  House 
Commltteo  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight.  He  served  as  commander  In  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  1957- 
58,  and  is  rww  a  member  of  the  VPW 
National  Legislative  Committee,  and  the 
Indiana  I>epartment  of  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee.  , 

The  article  foUows:      ' 

Wht  Go  to  th«  Moon? 

(By  RiCHAmo  L.  RotrDntrsH.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative. Indiana) 
If  we  In  the  United  States  desire  to  aban- 
don all  of  the  traditions  and  Ideals  which 
made  this  Nation  great,  and  content  our- 
selves with  the  role  of  a  second-rate  power, 
we  could  choose  no  more  certain  course  than 
to  surender  outer  space  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  being  second  to  a  power  determined  to 
destory  our  way  of  life  would  leave  us  no 
power  at  all.  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
committing  political  and  national  suicide. 

It  Is  well,  therefore,  to  remind  ourselves 
occasionally,  that  while  we  have  touched 
the  edge  of  space,  we  sUll  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  Almost  3  years  after  Russian  Cos- 
monaut Oherman  Tltov  orbited  the  earth  for 
a  day.  we  had  yet  to  accomplish  this  feat 
ourselves,  and  we  still  did  not  have  an  op)cra- 
tlonal  space  booster  with  the  power  and  re- 
UablUty  of  those  the  Russians  had  used  re- 
peatedly. 

Since  then,  we  have  continued  to  advance 
our  space  capabilities,  as  shown  by  the  sen- 
saUonal  33-orblt  filght  last  May  of  AU-  Force 
Major  L.  Gordon  Cooper.  But  Cooper's  34 
hours  in  orbit  still  fell  short  of  a  mark  set 
in  August  of  last  year  by  two  Russian  cos- 
monauts who  attempted  a  rendezvous  of 
their  crafts  In  space.  All  previous  endurance 
marks,  of  course,  were  shattered  by  the  June 
orbits  of  the  Russians.  Lt.  Col.  Valery  Bykov- 
sky  and  Valentina  Tereshkova.  first  woman 
cosmonaut. 

But  Cooper's  feat  would  seem  to  Indicate 
we  are  closing  the  gap  with  Russia  In  space 
technology.  Our  new  Saturn  rocket  engine, 
now  being  made  operational.  Is  said  to  be  the 
most  powerful  ever  developed  In  the  world. 
Russian  secrecy  prevents  us  from  knowing 
for  sure. 

As  far  bask  as  1958.  when  the  first  sputnik 
gave  us  startling  evidence  of  a  new  Soviet 
capability.  President  Elsensower's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  recognized  that  we  were 
in  a  race  with  the  Russians  for  preeminence 
in  space. 

"The  be  strong  and  bold  in  space  tech- 
nology will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  create  added  confidence  In  our 
sclenUfic.  technological.  Industrial,  and  mili- 
tary strength."  President  Elsenhower's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Committee  stated. 

Puther.  this  Committee's  statement  said. 
"There  U  the  defense  objective  for  the  de- 
veloptment  of  space  technology.  We  wish 
to  b«  s\ire  that  space  Is  not  used  to  endan- 
ger our  security.  If  space  Is  used  for  military 
purposes,  we  must  l)e  prepared  to  use  space 
to  defend  ourselves." 

These  assertions,  put  forth  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1958,  are  as  valid  today  as 
they  were  then.  The  United  States  must  as- 
sume leadership  In  exploring  the  moon  for 
reasons  Identical  with  those  which  prompted 
us.  5  years  ago.  to  undertake  a  major  na- 
tional space  program.  Although  the  reasons 
are  Identleal,  they  have  even  more  urgency 
today. 

Military  experts  tell  us  It  Is  naive  to  think 
at  the  space  program  as  a  soientiflc  luxury^ 


a  "Buck  Rogers"  toy  that  we  can  play  vrtth 
at  our  economic  leUure.  They  stress  that 
rapid  development  ol  our  capabilities  in 
space  Is  vital  to  o\ir  NaUon's  political  sov- 
ereignty—perhaps  to  its  very  exUtence. 
Spaceraft,  they  say,  in  the  near  future,  wiU 
be  as  necessary  to  our  defense  posture  as 
airplanes  are  now.  And  wltkeut  them,  we 
would  be  helpless.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
economy,  said  one,  but  ^f  necessity. 

Some  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  se- 
lecting the  moon  as  the  focal  point  of  our 
early  efforts  to  achieve  superiority  in  space 
night. 

Whether  this  decision  was  wise  can  beet 
be  answered  by  asking  if  the  Russians,  them- 
selves, are  striving  to  reach  the  moon,  and 
if  in  our  own  drive  for  preesainence.  we  are 
overlooking  a  more  desirable  alternative 

To  evaluate  Soviet  Intentions,  one  might 
turn  to  the  Soviet  magazine  Red  Star  of  April 
12.  1963,  to  find  all  the  challenge  a  patriotic 
American  should  need.  In  an  interview 
Soviet  Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagarin  was  asked 
about  InternaUonal  space  compeUtlon  He 
replied: 

"Not  so  long  ago,  It  seemed  Impossible  that 
man  would  break  loose  from  the  bonds  of 
Mother  Earth.  Yet  man.  Soviet  man.  has 
not  only  succeeded  In  teartag  away  from 
this  cradle,  but  has  made  maay  orblte  around 

"What  awaits  \is?  Not  the  stare  yet 
Probably  the  moon  is  first  •  •  •.  All  my 
space  friends  strongly  hope  tliat  the  road  to 
the  natural  satellite  of  the  earth  will  be  laid 
by  people  from  our  valiant  socialist  system." 
We  Americans  have  a  vei-y  real  stake  in 
making  cerUln  tliat  Gagarin's  hopes  are  not 
realized  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  tech- 
nological and  Ideological  contest  which  could 
cost  us  all  that  so  many  Americans  have 
given  their  lives  to  defend. 

Furthermore.  It  would  make  no  sense  to 
bypass  the  moon  and  concentrate  Instead 
on  some  more  difficult,  dUtant  and  costly 
space  destination,  such  as  Mars.  This  would 
seemingly  leave,  then,  only  the  choice  of 
some  less  demanding  goal,  such  as  a  manned 
earth-orbltlng  laboratory  In  space. 

As  a  part  of  our  lunar  exploration  pro- 
gram, we  will  have  such  laboratories— al- 
though on  a  limited  scale— In  our  2-man 
Gemini  spacecraft  and  our  3-man  Apollo 
spacecraft,  designed  to  orbit  the  earth  for 
two  months.  These  will  give  us  needed  ex- 
perience In  rendezvous  and  docking  tech- 
niques—the bringing  together  and  coupling 
in  space  of  two  separately  launched  ve- 
hicles— which  we  shall  need  for  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  and  for  overall  com- 
petence In  space. 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  achieve  pre- 
eminence In  space — a  goal  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  a  bipartisan  vote  In  the  Con- 
gress— If  we  content  oursel/es  merely  with 
experlmenU  In  the  near-space  regions  around 
the  E.-u-th  wnlle  the  Russians  proceed,  full 
steam  ahead,  to  the  Moon  and  beyond. 

In  a  sense,  the  continued  eaUtence  of  rep- 
resentative government  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  depends  ui>on  the  organization 
and  extension  of  our  space  program.  In 
this  era  of  revolutionary  scientific  changes 
and  expanding  technology,  we  are  faced  with 
a  crucial  contest  for  political  survival. 

As  Space  Administrator  James  E.  Webb 
said  recently:  "In  a  contest  with  an  adver- 
sary whose  true  strength  largely  remains  an 
unknown  factor  because  of  the  secrecy  of 
their  operations,  we  cannot  ask  ourselves 
how  little  we  can  do  and  still  win. 

"We  must  ask  ourselves  how  much  we  can 
prudently  do  to  Insure  success  within  the 
limits  of  our  available  resources  and  in  full 
consideration  of  our  other  pressing  national 
obligations  and  needs." 

Although  we  are  In  a  space  competition, 
the  Appollo  program  is  not  merely  a  tech- 
nological exercise  undertaken  for  the  sake 
of  competition  alone.     Inherent  In  the  pro- 
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gram  are  scientific  and  technological  bene- 
fiU  that  are  an  essential  part  of  our  total 
space  effort  and  which  cannot  be  achieved 
by  using  unmanned  automatic  equipment. 

This  fact  was  underlined  last  summer  by 
a  group  of  the  Nation's  leading  scientists, 
meeting  for  2  months  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity under  sponsorship  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Their  report  stated: 

"It  is  recognized  that  man  in  a  sensing 
and  control  loop  can  provide  Judgment, 
adaptability,  Improvisation,  and  selectivity  to 
a  degree  which  cannot  be  matched  now,  or 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  by  adaptive  ma- 
chines which  only  report  the  results  of  their 
observations,  experiments,  and  actions,  to 
man. 

•Manned  exploration  of  space  promises 
great  scientific  return  and  Apollo  can  be  a 
fruitful  first  step  In  this  effort.  Although 
the  mission  itself  is  first  an  engineering 
enterprise  aimed  at  Insuring  that  man  reach 
the  moon  and  return  safely,  it  is  also  the 
first  step  in  the  manned  scientific  study  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets." 

The  1961  national  decision  that  our  coun- 
try accomplish  the  manned  lunar  explora- 
tion gpal  within  this  decade  was  based,  at 
least  in  part,  on  a  report  issued  earlier  that 
year  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
The  report  stated: 

"Scientific  exploration  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  should  be  clearly  stated  as  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  U.S.  space  program 
Prom  a  scientific  standpoint,  there  seems 
little  room  for  dissent  that  man's  participa- 
tion in  the  explorations  of  the  moon  and 
the  planets  will  be  essential,  Man  can  con- 
tribute critical  elements  of  scientific  Judg- 
ment and  discrimination  in  conducting  the 
scientific  exploration  of  those  bodies  which 
can  never  be  fully  supplied  by  hU  instru- 
ments, however  complex  and  sophisticated 
they  may  become." 

Exploration  of  the  moon  appeals  to  scien- 
tists because  its  uneroded  landscape  may 
reveal  information  about  the  origins  of  the 
universe  which  has  long  since  been  erased 
from  the  surface  of  our  earth.  The  moon 
offers  unique  opportunities  for  research  in 
geology,  geophysics,  astronomy,  and  space 
biology.  The  far  side  of  the  moon  may  pro- 
vide an  Ideal  site  for  a  radio-astronomy 
station.  Such  installations  would  be 
shielded  from  earth  background  electronic 
"noise"  and  so  could  investigate  the  crucial 
long-wave  length  region  of  the  universe  ob- 
scured by  the  earths  Ionosphere. 

Another  Important  reason  for  selecting 
the  moon  as  the  focal  point  of  our  current 
manned  space  efforts,  Is  that  It  will  require 
a  degree  of  greatly  expanded,  overall  com- 
petence In  space,  which  we  can  develop  on 
a  timetable  competitive  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  competence  will  be 
available  for  any  purpose — civilian  or  mlU- 
Ury— which  may  be  required. 

We  are  well  advanced  on  the  "road  to  the 
moon'  We  have  had  repeatedly  success- 
ful test  firings  of  the  giant  Saturn  rocket 
which  will  carry  our  American  astronauts  to 
the  moon.  In  fact.  I  was  privileged  to  see 
the  latest  test  firing  at  Cape  Canaveral  of  thU 
large  booster. 

We  are  constructing,  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  present  Cape  Canaveral  complex,  a  new 
Spaceport,  U.S.A.  It  will  include  the  worlds 
tallest  1 -story  building,  to  rise  625  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  door  alone  will  be 
an  astounding  456  feet  high. 

This  new  facility,  the  Vertical  Assembly 
Building,  to  be  used  for  Saturn,  will  have 
enough  room  Inside  it  to  contein  the 
Empire   State    Building. 

Such  mammoth  ground -support  equip- 
ment is  necessary  because  our  advanced 
Saturn  rocket,  when  assembled,  will  stand 
almost  as  tall  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
In  New  York  City. 
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Our  astronaut  training  program  is  mov- 
ing forward  satisfactorily.  We  have  re- 
cruited additional  astronauts.  Our  scientists 
and  technicians  are  working  night  and  day 
on  solving  the  myriad  problems  presented 
by  space  flight  and  tlxe  effects  on  man  of  this 
unknown  and  largely  hostile  environment 

Leadership  In  space  will  not  come  cheaply. 
The  American  people  are  spending  20  cents 
a  week  per  person  on  our  national  space 
program.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  spending 
each  year,  more  than  fovir  Umes  our  space 
budget  on  golf,  fishing,  movies  and  other 
recreation.  And  we  are  spending  much  more 
than  the  space  program  costs  on  cosmetics 
beverages,  smoking,  and  the  like.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  give  up  our  pleasures 
They  make  existence  more  livable  in  the 
troubled  times  we  have  inherited.  I  simply 
want  to  point  ou  that  for  a  fraction  of  what 
we  spend  to  Indulge  ourselves,  we  may  well 
be  able  to  win  surcease  from  the  threat  of 
another  great  power  dominating  thU  planet 
Indefinitely  by  means  of  space  supremacy. 

If  we  can  afford  to  amuse  ourselves  we 
can  certainly  afford  to  help  insure  our  liber- 
ties in  tomorrow's  world  so  we  can  continue 
to  amuse  ourselves. 

Dr.  Detlev  Bronk,  one  of  our  country's 
most  respected  scientists,  recently  said  that 
actually  landing  astronauts  on  the  moon  is 
a  secondary  factor  in  the  total  picture  of 
space  accomplishment. 

I  think  the  effort  to  get  there— the  human 
adventure  of  endeavoring  to  get  there;  the 
effort  of  people  to  understand  something 
they  have  never  been  able  to  undersUnd 
think  this  Is  the  most  Important  thing, 
before:  the  vitality  we  get  as  a  nation  out 
of  being  engaged  in  a  great  adventure— I 
think  this  is  the  most  important  thing. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  most  Important  thing. 
But  the  most  important  immediate  obJecUve 
in  the  total  space  picture  is  for  us  to  reach 

the  moon  before  the  Soviet  Union  does to 

prove  convincingly  the  free  world's  uncur- 
tained scientific  and  technological  thrust  is 
can  certainly  afford  to  help  insure  our  liber- 
superior  to  the  secretive  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munists. 


An  Unprincipled  Policy  on  Angola 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.    O'NEILL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  at  this 
point  to  insert  in  the  Rkccmid  an  article 
from    the   Charleston,   S.C,   News   and 
Courier  on  Portuguese  Angola.    I  feel 
that  It  Is  a  reasonable  story  and  that  it 
will  Interest  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
An  UNPRiNciPLn)  Policy  on  Angola 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
The  U.S.  Government  seems  oommltted  to 
keeping    exiles    from    Castro's    Cube    from 
carrying      on      counterrevolutionary      work 
against  a  dictator  who  has  become  a  com- 
plete  pawn   of   a   distant  European   power. 
What  this  does   to  make  a  mockery  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  obvious. 

But  what  is  not  so  well  appreciated  Is  the 
fact  that  our  suppression  of  antl-Castro  ac- 
tivity Is  not  even  consistent  with  VB.  policy 
elsewhere  In  the  world. 

There  Is  the  little  matter  of  our  stance 
In  regard  to  Portuguese  Angola,  for  example. 

Back  In  1960,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  Independence  of  aU  colonial  people. 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  right  of  a  people  to 
•elf -determination   cannot   be   gainsaid. 

But  there  Is  the  question  of  Individual 
rights,  too — and  premature  national  Inde- 
pendence that  Is  qulcklj  followed  by  chaos, 
bloodshed,  and  the  emergence  of  a  repressive 
one-party  dictatorship.  Is  no  bargain  for  any 
population  that  cares  more  for  the  rights 
of  man  than  it  does  for  the  rights  of  that 
high-level  abstraction,   the   nation-state. 

The  question  about  Angola  Is:  what  would 
follow  If  It  were  to  be  liberated  from 
Portugal  tomorrow?  I  don't  know,  for  I 
have  never  been  to  Angola,  which  Is  deep 
In  sub-Shiharan  Africa. 

But  the  history  of  the  agitation  for  An- 
golan freedom  Is  not  reassuring.  Nor,  for 
that  matter.  Is  the  official  Washington  rela- 
tion to  It. 

The  UN  having  taken  Its  stand  In  support 
of  abstract  freedom  for  colonial  people  has. 
from  time  to  time,  censured  Portugal  for 
refusing  to  grant  "Immediate  recognition"  of 
the  right  of  Angola  to  Independence.  Mean- 
while, the  U.N.  which  stands  behind  the 
Cyrllle  Adoula  Congolese  government,  has 
permitted  the  organization  on  Congo  soli  of 
terrorist  bands  which  have  made  forays 
across  the  border  Into  Angola. 

The  liberation  group,  run  by  Holden 
Roberto,  a  non-Portuguese-speaklng  Angolan 
who  has  hardly  ever  lived  In  his  own  country. 
Is  called  the  Angolan  People's  Union,  or  the 
UFA. 

Holden  Roberto  maintains  a  training  center 
for  his  group  some  miles  out  of  I>opoldvllle. 
the  capital  of  the  Congo.  Prom  this  military 
seat  of  a  "government  In  exile"  Holden 
Roberto's  UPA  stirs  up  continuous  trouble 
for  the  Portuguese.  And.  with  the  apparent 
approval  of  both  the  Congo  and  the  U.N. 
other  training  camps  for  Angolan  terrorists 
are  In  course  of  being  set  up  on  Congo  soil. 

Whether  the  UPA  represents  the  "legiti- 
mate'  aspirations  of  a  majority  of  Angolans 
Is  something  that  cannot  be  determined  short 
of  a  plebiscite. 

The  attitude  of  the  Portuguese  Is  that  the 
freedom  movement  In  Angola  Is  mostly 
a  figment  of  Holden  Roberto's  Imagination. 
The  Portuguese,  who  hare  never  followed  a 
policy  of  race  consciousness  or  race  discrim- 
ination In  any  of  their  colonies,  claim  that 
Angola  is  part  of  "great  Portugal,"  a  league 
of  citizens  of  all  colors  who  have  equal  In- 
dividual rights  and  equal  claims  to  protection 
under  the  law. 

Since  the  huge  South  American  nation  of 
Brazil,  which  was  originally  colonized  by  the 
Portuguese,  has  no  legal  race  discrimination 
today  (the  social  reality  may  not  be  as  Ideal- 
istic as  the  law) .  the  assertion  by  the  Portu- 
guese Government  In  Lisbon  that  It  makes 
"merit."  not  "color."  the  basis  for  Its  Angolan 
policies  eiUTles  with  it  a  good  deal  of 
conviction. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here,  however,  to 
Judge  between  the  Angolan  liberation  move- 
ment and  the  Portuguese. 

What  concerns  me  is  our  own  pretense  to 
honesty  and  consistency  in  foreign  policy. 
The  United  States  contributed  more  than  its 
share  to  the  U.N.  operations  In  the  Congo 
that  kept  Katanga  from  seceding,  and  it  still 
channels  a  good  deal  of  economic  aid  to  the 
central  L^ooldvllle  Government. 

Havlnar  denied  the  right  of  the  Kntangans 
under  Moise  Tshombe  to  "self-determin- 
ation." we  are  Indirectly  helping  to  sustain 
Holden  Roberto's  training  camps,  which  pro- 
pose to  bring  self-determination  to  Angola. 

We  could  stop  the  Holden  Roberto  build- 
up In  the  Congo  at  a  moment's  notice  merely 
by  threatening  to  cut  off  aid  to  Cyrllle 
Adoula's  Congolese  state. 

Maybe  Holden  Roberto  has  a  case  that  Is 
worthy  of  support.  Or  maybe  he  Is  nothing 
more  than  an  adventurist  fake  as  a 
"democrat." 

But  if  the  United  States  Is  to  support 
Holden  Roberto's  forays  Into  Angola  with 


lU  left  hand  while,  with  Its  rtght.  It  make* 
things  increasingly  difficult  for  Cuban  exiles 
to  attack  Castro  from  unidentified  points  In 
the  Caribbean,  then  It  looks  like  a  pretty  un- 
principled way  of  conducting  a  foreign 
policy. 


Tribote  to  the  Late  Confressman  Francis 
E.  Walter  bj  Most  Rct.  Bishop 
Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  Executive 
Director,  Catholic  Relief  Serrices — 
NCWC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    HXW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  1962 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  include  herewith  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  article  entitled 
"Representative  Francis  E.  Walter:  A 
Great  American"  written  by  Most  Rev. 
Bishop  Edward  E.  Swanstrom.  executive 
director.  Catholic  Relief  Services — 
NCWC  and  published  In  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet  on  Thursday.  July  4.  1963,  as 
follows : 

Rkf«ksentativz  Pkancis  E.  Walter — A  Gkeat 
American 

(By  Most  Rev.  Edward  E.  Swanstrom,  execu- 
tive director,  Catholic  Relief  Services — 
NCWC) 

Knowing  how  widely  the  Tablet  is  read 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  privilege  of  using  your  columns 
to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  late 
Congressman  Francis  E.  Walter.  As  you 
know,  he  was  referred  to  more  affectionately 
as  "Tad"  by  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  won  his  friendship  and  af- 
fection, all  of  whom  held  him  in  the  same 
high  regard. 

I  came  to  know  Congressman  Walter  quite 
well  during  the  critical  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  and  I  was  among  those  who 
dropped  In  at  Georgetown  Hoeplt^d  in  Wash- 
ington now  and  then  during  his  last  long 
Ulness  to  offer  blm  a  word  of  consolation 
and  cheer. 

I  felt  privileged,  too.  to  be  among  those 
who  were  at  his  burial  service  when  his 
mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington 
Cemetery  a  few  weeks  ago.  We  prayed  that 
his  might  be  a  merciful  Judgment  as  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Eternal  Judge,  as  all  of  us 
must  one  day. 

In  view  of  President  Kennedy's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  ask  the  Congress  for  a 
change  In  the  basic  structure  of  oxir  Immi- 
gration and  natxirallzatlon  laws,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  has  already  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Haht's  forward-looking  bill, 
which  is  a  measure  designed  to  accomplish 
this  same  end.  a  number  of  things  are  already 
being  said  publicly,  and  other  things  will  un- 
doubtedly be  said  later,  which  may  not  give 
a  fair  and  true  picture  of  legislative  develop- 
ments In  the  field  of  immigration  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half  and  reflect  unjustly 
on  Mr.  Walter  and  others.  It  might  be  well 
for  all  of  us  to  keep  a  few  facts  In  mind. 

The  fact  that  our  code  of  immigration  law 
Is  more  conunonly  known  today  as  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  Act  often  tends  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  legislative  records  of  these 
two  great  gentlemen  whose  actions  In  Con- 
gress, at  least  to  my  mind,  were  motivated 


more  than  by  anything  else  by  their  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  the  security  and  freedom  of 
our  great  country. 

In  Mr.  Walter's  case  this  is  brought  out 
even  more  dramatically  by  his  dynamic  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Conunlttee. 

It  must  be  reniembered  that  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  was  primarily  a  recodification  of 
the  multitude  of  Immigration  and  natural- 
ization acts  which  had  t>een  placed  on  the 
statute  books  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  will  be  recalled  that,  at  that  time,  both 
were  quite  adamant  in  their  Insistence  that 
they  did  not  mean  It  to  be  nor  wish  It  to  be 
anything  more  than  Just  that,  even  though 
they  did  endorse  and  Include  some  very  de- 
sirable amendments  In  the  final  act. 

They  were  not  the  authors  of  our  "national 
origins  quota  system."  From  personal  con- 
versation with  both  of  them  at  the  time,  J 
recall  that  their  refusal  to  change  this  basic 
fallacy  in  our  law  was  because  of  their  per- 
sonal fear.  Justified  or  unjustified  as  It  might 
have  been,  that  it  would  open  the  Nation's 
doors  to  many  undesirable  and  subversive 
aliens. 

As  I  look  back  on  It  now,  I  am  sure  that 
they  felt  that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  not  yet  educated  nor 
prepare<l  to  accept  a  change  In  our  basic  Im- 
migration policy. 

HIS  VIEWS  JTJSTiriEO 

Mr.  Walter  was  convinced  that  under  the 
law  as  written  and  with  the  help  of  emer- 
gency legislation  a  very  substantial  number 
of  citizens  could  find  a  home  and  freedom  In 
our  country.  The  facts  seem  to  Justify  his 
conviction. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  McCarran-Walter 
bin  became  law.  up  to  June  30,  1962,  2.509,342 
refugees  and  Immigrants  have  been  admitted 
to  the  United  States.  It  Is  of  some  signifi- 
cance that  of  this  number,  1.664.750  were 
admitted  as  nonquota  immigrants  whereas 
only  934.509  arrived  under  our  regular 
quotas. 

Those  of  us  who  strove  to  urge  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  that  would  make  It  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  accept  a  fair  share  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
found  themselves  displaced  In  the  countries 
of  E^irope  after  the  last  great  world  upheaval, 
with  no  hope  of  return  to  their  countries  of 
origin,  remember  well  the  barriers  that  had 
to  be  hurdled  and  the  grassroots  educa- 
tional program  that  had  to  be  Initiated  and 
promulgated  before  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try were  moved  to  ask  their  representatives 
for  such  action. 

The  first  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948, 
with  Its  amendments  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, helped  405.000  displaced  persons  and 
orphans  to  find  a  haven  and  a  new  life  of 
freedom  and  security  in  our  country.  It 
was  of  necessity  an  era  of  emergency  legis- 
lation, and  It  was  principally  under  Mr. 
Walter's  leadership  that  additional  men, 
women,  and  children  were  offered  citizen- 
ship In  the  United  States  on  thnt  basis. 

These  totals  were  as  follows:  A  second 
si>eclal  orphan  act.  960  orphans;  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953,  191.000  persons  (which 
Incidentally  Included  57.000  persons  of  Ital- 
ian origin):  Hungarian  Parole  of  1956-57. 
36.000  persons;  the  Walter-Pastore  Act  of 
1957.  citizens  of  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 21,(X)0  persons;  various  acts  of  1957 
as  amended.  29.000  refugees  and  24,000  fam- 
ily reunion  benefltees. 

A    KEALISTIC    VIEW 

It  was  under  Mr.  Walter's  leadership  also 
that  the  so-called  Fair  Share  Act  was  enacted 
in  i960  and  extended  and  made  a  permanent 
part  of  our  legislation  In  1962,  under  which 
the  United  States  has  accepted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  accept  a  quota  of  refugees  In  a  given 
ratio  to  those  accepted  by  other  countries. 
Nobody  liked  the  so-called  piecemeal  ciiarac- 
ter  of  this  emergency  immigration  legisla- 


tion less  than  I  did  myself.  But  when  one 
looks  at  the  temper  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  of  the  late 
19408  and  1960'8.  and  Is  willing  to  be  realis- 
tic about  the  situation,  he  must  conclude 
that  It  was  the  only  basis  upon  which,  during 
those  years,  victims  of  the  war's  dislocation 
and  of  demographic  Inequalities  could  have 
been  brought  Into  our  country  in  additional 
numbers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  enlightenment  and 
understanding  regarding  our  present  unde- 
sirable basic  immigration  policy— a  heritage 
of  the  1920'8— that  have  come  to  our  Na- 
tion have  made  us  ripe  for  a  change  more  In 
keeping  with  our  traditional  sense  of  fair- 
play  and  Justice.  I  believe  Mr.  Walter  real- 
ized this,  and  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
If  he  were  alive  today  he  would  be  In  the 
Iw  ♦k"'  °'  leadership  for  change-change 
that  the  next  decade  will  Inevitably  produce 

It  Is  regrettable  In  a  way  that  these  pros- 
Y^^  for  change  were  not  more  propitious 
n  the  last  few  years  of  his  We.    I  have  heard 
it  said  by  those  closest  to  him  that  Mr  Wal- 
ter was  thinking  of  authoring  just  such  a 

nit"^  WW  "J*  .**  "'**  '•^"y  """^  important 
I!?I".  ^^'^^  ^  important  Is  that  In  fairness 
to  his  honored  memory,  to  paraphrase  an- 
stralgh?""**  American,  "we  keep  the  record 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  In  the  forefront 
or  postwar  resetUement  programs  wlU  al- 
ways be  conscious  of  the  great  debt  our 
country  and  we  ourselves  owe  to  his  under- 
standing and   leadership 
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The  Capitol  HiU  Seminar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTAnVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues may  be  interested  to  learn  about 
an  educational  program,  the  Capitol  Hill 
seminar,  which  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  these  past  2  years  for  congres- 
sional staff  members  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  Continuing  EducaUon 

Tlie  American  Foundation  for  Contin- 
umg  Education  is  a  not-for-profit  edu- 
cational foundation  which,  since  its  In- 
ception in  1947,  has  devoted  Its  efforts  to 
supporting  and  extending  the  liberal  edu- 
cation of  adults  wherever  it  is  appropri- 
ate in  American  life.  The  main  office  of 
the  foundation  is  located  at  19  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

During  the  spring  of  1962,  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  prepared  and  conduct- 
ted  an  experimental  program  of  12 
2-hour  seminar  discussions  for  a  biparti- 
san group  of  12  legislative  and  admini- 
strative assistants  from  both  Houses  of 
Congress 

Based  on  the  success  of  that  pilot  pro- 
gram, the  foundation  again  offered  the 
Capitol  Hill  seminar  this  current  win- 
ter and  spring  to  another  bipartisan 
group  of  31  congressional  staffers. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Capi- 
tol Hill  seminar  has  developed  out  of 
the  expressed  needs  and  interests  of  our 
professional  staff  and  Is.  In  a  very  real 
Sense,  their  program.  A  series  of  in- 
terviews conducted  by  the  American 
in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1961-62  with 
congressional    staff    personnel    brought 


forth  a  statement  of  concern  that  the 
very  busy,  day-to-day  schedule  and 
workload  of  congressional  staffers  gave 
them  little  opportunity  to  stand  back 
from  the  Immediacy  of  their  work  and 
examine,  m  depth  and  with  objectivity 
fundamental  public  policy  question^ 
which  confront  our  country. 

Out  of  these  initial  discussions  evolved 
the  idea  of  developing  a  study-discussion 
seminar  program  which  would  critically 
explore  pressing  social,  pohtical  and  eco- 
nomic issues  whose  dimensions  fcctended 
far  beyond  their  immediate  currency 
This  analysis,  the  American  Foundation 
felt,  should  take  place  within  a  frame- 
work of  a  discussion  of  the  basic  values 
premises  and  goals  of  American  democ- 
racy. 

The  American  Foundation  agreed  to 
develop  a  series  of  readings  and  conduct 
a  test  program.  Several  interested  con- 
gressional staffers  offered  to  organize  a 
pilot  group  of  12  participants  drawn  from 
both  House  and  Senate  offices  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

In  the  spring  of  1962.  2-hour  seminars 
were  held  each  week,  every  Friday  eve- 
ning and  Saturday  morning,  for  6  weeks 
under  the  leadership  of  American  Foun- 
dation senior  staff  members.  The  par- 
ticipants contributed  $35  each  to  cover 
costs  of  books.  The  American  Founda- 
tion absorbed  the  considerable  costs  of 
developing  and  teaching  the  program 

The  results  of  this  pilot  program  ac- 
cording to  the  comments  of  the  partici- 
pants, were  most  gratifying.  It  led  the 
American  Foundation  to  draw  the  con- 
elusion  that  this  was  an  important  area 
of  educational  need  which  warranted  a 
carefully  expanded  program  the  next 
year. 

Because  of  the  inabiUty  of  congres- 
sional staff  members  to  bear  the  fuU 
costs  of  such  a  program  out  of  their  own 
pockets,  the  American  Foundation  de- 
cided to  seek  funds  which  would  help 
support  the  continued  expansion  of  the 
Capitol    Hill    seminar.     The    American 
Foundation  is  an  operating  rather  than 
a  grant-giving  foundation  and  could  not 
afford  Itself  to  continue  to  underwrite 
the  considerable  costs  of  developing  and 
conducting  a  seminar  program  of  high 
quality.    Fortunately,  the  Old  Dominion 
i<oundation  agreed  to  entertain  a  pro- 
posal to  provide  funds  for  the  Capitol  Hill 
seminar;  and  this  past  winter  made  a 
giant  available  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion to  offer  an  expanded  and  revised 
seminar  this  year.    The  original  partici- 
pants in  the  test  group  offered  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  their  continued  assist- 
ance, suggesting  new  topics  for  the  dis- 
cussion   and    helping    to    recruit    this 
years   participants   from   among   their 
staff    colleagues.    A    three-volume    set 
u  „  l^^^^^'     "Readings     for     Capitol 
Hill,     was  designed,  edited  and  printed 
by  the  American  Foundation.    The  pro- 
gram was  expanded  to  14  2 -hour  seminar 
sessions.    Beginning  this  past  March.  31 
hard-working  members  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  on  the  Hill  joined  the  pro- 
gram.   One    group    has   been   meeting 
every  Tuesday  evening,  the  second  every 
Wednesday  evening,  for  2  hours  in  a  con- 
ference room  in  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  made  available  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.    The  partici- 
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pants  in  this  year's  program  paid  a  fee 
of  $25  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the 
readings. 

The   objectives    of    the    Capitol    Hill 
seminar  have  emerged  from  this  appar- 
ent educational  need  of  our  staffers  to 
develop  more  sense  of  the  whole  picture 
to  stand  back  from  the  politics  of  imme- 
diate issues  and  examine  the  larger  di- 
mensions,   implicit    assumptions,    and 
long-range  implications  of  fundamental 
issues  which  are  of  concern  to  the  whole 
society.    These  objectives  are  not  easy 
to  accomplish,  especially  when  the  par- 
ticipants come  from  various  regions  of 
the  country,  from  both  rural  and  urban 
areas,  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
experiences,  and  daily  are  involved  in 
the  practical,  partisan  tasks  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  offices  for  which 
they  work. 

Thus,  the  American  Foundation  set 
the  task  of  providing  an  educational 
framework  within  which  the  participants 
would  be  encouraged  to  develop,  first 
deef>er  understanding  of  the  values' 
premises,  and  goals  of  American  democ- 
racy; second,  increased  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  current  issues  and 
their  interrelationships;  third,  deeper 
understanding  of  the  philosophic  ques- 
tions underlying  public  policy  issues;  and 
fourth,  greater  understanding  of  their 
own  values,  of  the  implications  and  as- 
sumptions of  their  own  positions. 

The  American  Foundation  does  not 
therefore,  attempt  to  have  the  partici- 
pants develop  any  consensus  on  these 
issues  and  problems  under  discussion. 
Often  the  sessions  find  individual  par- 
ticipants in  fundamental  disagreement 
with  each  other.  But  such  disagree- 
ments, in  fact,  form  part  of  a  continuing 
dialog  in  the  seminar  whereby  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  any  one  participant  is  sub- 
jected to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the  other 
participants,  so  that  aU  are  forced  to 
analyze  the  problems  and  develop  their 
own  thinking  on  the  basis  of  the  soundest 
and  most  rigorous  argument  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

To    promote    such    an    inquiry,    the 
American  Foundation  has  developed  for 
the  seminars  a  series  of  readings  which 
represent    a   variety   of   different    and 
often-conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
crucial  issues  of  our  day.    Each  session 
averages  40  pages  of  material  selected 
to  provide  a  balanced  range  of  analysis 
and  opinion  drawn  from  the  writings  or 
speeches  of  persons  of  knowledge  and 
concern:  social  scientists,  philosophers, 
statesmen,     experts,     both     past     and 
present. 

The  14  sessions  for  this  year's  Capitol 
Hill  seminar  consisted  of  the  following 
topics: 

1.  National  Goals  and  Purposes. 

2.  Freedom  and  Equality:  Social  and  Edu- 
cational Aspects. 

3.  Excellence  and  Mass  Democracy. 

4.  Urbanization :  Problems  and  Prospects. 

5.  Work,  Abundance  and  Leisure. 

6.  American  Economic  Growth:  Why  and 
How? 

7.  Who  Shall  Govern?— I:  Political  Lead- 
ership. Public  Opinion  and  the  Public  In- 
terest. 

8.  Who  Shall  Govern? — II:  Political  Partlea 
and  Private  Governments. 

9.  Who  Shall  Govern?— ni:  The  Execu- 
tive, Congress  and  the  Right  To  Know. 
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10.  America  and  the  World — I:  Goals  of 
Foreign  Policy. 

11.  America  and  the  World — 11:  Aid  to  the 
Emerging  Nations. 

12.  America  and  the  World — III:  Arms  or 
Disarmament? 

13.  Science  and  Society — I. 

14.  Science  and  Society — II. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  should  congratulate  the 
members  of  our  congressional  staff  who 
have  taken  the  time  and  effort,  with 
their  extremely  full  schedules,  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Capitol  Hill  Seminar  and 
thus  continue  their  own  education  in 
ways  which  are  highly  relevant  to  the 
continued  development  of  the  profes- 
sional character  and  status  of  their  work 
on  the  Hill.  The  American  Foundation 
for  Continuing  Education  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  encouraged  in  this  work 
of  providing  a  seminar  program  which 
affords  our  staffers  the  opportunity  to 
develop  and  refine  their  understanding 
about  and  Judgment  of  major  questions 
of  a  public  policy  nature.  The  Old 
Dominion  Foundation,  in  helping  to  un- 
derwrite the  costs  of  the  second  year  of 
this  program,  has  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  an  educational  effort  which  I 
hope  may  be  continued  and  expanded  in 
future  years. 

In  addition  to  16  staff  members  from 
the  Senate,  27  House  staff  members  have 
participated.  They  include  18  from 
Democratic  offices.  6  from  Republican 
offices  and  three  committee  staffers.  My 
own  executive  assistant.  John  T.  Calkins. 
was  a  participant.  On  behalf  of  the 
Members  on  whose  staffs  these  partici- 
pants In  the  seminar  are  employed,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  them  for 
their  willingness  to  expend  extra  time 
and  effort  In  their  continuing  education. 


Shotfun  Marriafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NCW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  concerning  the  latest 
efforts  on  the  part  of  certain  Arab  States 
to  unite.  However,  when  one  examines 
the  forces  behind  this  drive  for  Arab 
unity,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  influence 
of  Nasser  and  his  aggressive  policies  pre- 
dominates. Under  those  circximstances. 
unity  based  on  genuine  equality  can 
hardly  be  expected.  Moreover,  a  unity 
based  on  the  dominance  of  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  East  can  have  the  most  unset- 
tling effect  and  Increase  tensions  in  that 
area.  A  very  penetrating  analysis  of 
this  problem  was  recently  published  in 
the  latest  Issue  of  Prevent  World  War 
in — No.  62.  summer  1963 — under  the 
title  "Shotgim  Marriage."  Some  of  the 
details  in  this  article  have  been  changed 
since  the  article  was  written  because  of 
the  speed  with  which  the  situation  In  the 
Middle  East  has  altered.  However,  the 
heart  of  the  article,  which  deals  with  the 


danger  of  Egypt  dominating  the  Middle 
East.  Is  still  of  great  concern  and.  there- 
fore, should  merit  the  attention  of  all  se- 
curity-minded Americans.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. Prevent  World  War  HI  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  in.  Inc..  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization.  24  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

SHOTGtTN    MaSXIAGK 

In  modern  times  the  unity  ot  a  people  has 
been  accomplished  through  diverse  ways  and 
means.  Essentially,  however,  the  roads  to 
unity  have  either  followed  the  American  or 
the  Prussian  pattern.  The  United  States 
grew  out  of  a  common  experience  at  the 
grassroots  level  and  was  fundamentally  the 
product  of  the  peoples'  will  In  contrast,  mod- 
ern Germany  Is  the  creature  of  Prussian 
ruthlessness  which  bore  down  on  the  polit- 
ical sovereignty  of  neighboring  Germanic 
states.  The  people  had  virtually  no  role  In 
the  process  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
faced  by  a  fait  accompli  and  were  obliged  to 
accept  the  structure  which  had  been  fash- 
ioned by  Prussia's  military  might.  The  off- 
spring of  Bismarck's  unification  policy  bore 
all  of  the  birthmarks  of  Its  Prussian  parent. 
It.  too.  made  mUltarlsm  Its  patron  saint 
while  the  foreign  policy  of  the  united  Ger- 
many was  an  extension  of  Prussia's 
ambitions. 

KKT    QTTESnON 

It  Is  well  to  bear  these  facts  In  mind  when 
assessing  the  significance  of  the  refurbished 
United  Arab  Republic.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  unity  among  Iraq  and  Syria 
Is  a  good  omen.  The  theory  behind  this  view 
is  that.  If  the  Arat>s  are  united,  there  will 
be  greater  opportunities  for  Internal  prog- 
ress and  general  stability  throughout  the 
Middle  East.  It  Is  an  attractive  theory  but 
when  It  Is  subjected  to  the  test  of  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  the  United  Arab 
Republic  was  established.  It  takes  on  a  dif- 
ferent coloration  and  meaning. 

The  key  question  that  must  be  answered 
In  evaluating  the  new  United  Arab  Republic 
Is  this:  Did  It  come  about  as  the  result  of 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Arab 
masaea  In  the  above  mentioned  countries? 
To  put  It  another  way:  Did  the  broad  masses 
of  people  In  these  countries  actually  partici- 
pate In  setting  up  this  "new"  political  struc- 
ture? This  question  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  generalizations.  It  can 
only  b«  tackled  by  a  concrete  examination 
of  what  actxially  occurred  over  the  past  half 
year.  If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  superficial  appearances,  then  It  will  be 
well-nigh  impossible  to  deal  with  the  new 
situation  In  realistic  terms. 

OVXBTHBOW    IN    IRAQ 

The  overthrow  of  the  Kassem  regime  In 
Iraq  did  not  come  about  by  a  national  mass 
uprising  of  the  people.  It  was  accomplished 
by  the  changing  of  the  palace  guard.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Iraqi  people 
were  certainly  not  consulted,  nor  were  they 
Involved  In  any  profound  way.  The  clique 
that  eliminated  the  Kassem  dictatorship, 
did  not  carry  on  Its  banner  the  slogan  of 
liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality.  Instead. 
It  clamped  down  on  the  people  its  own  bloody 
dictatorship.  The  strictest  kind  of  censor- 
ship was  Immediately  Installed.  Every  Inde- 
pendent avenue  for  public  expression  was 
sealed  tight.  Instead,  there  was  not  even 
the  pretense  of  consulting  the  people. 

From  all  reports  concerning  those  hectic 
days  In  February  It  Is  clear  that  civil  war 
In  Iraq  was  Incipient.  It  was  only  through 
the  most  thorough-going  terror  that  the  new 
regime  was  able  to  maintain  power.  The 
Kassem  dictatorship  had  many  enemies.  But 
this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  opposition  was 
united  or  that  It  supported  the  group  of 


Iraqi  officers  who  seized  power.  The  ruth- 
lessness with  which  these  officers  silenced  all 
opponents,  Is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that,  like 
the  Kassem  dictatorship,  they,  too,  did  not 
enjoy  mass  support. 

Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  com- 
position of  the  new  rules  of  Iraq  shows  quite 
clearly  that  the  revolt  merely  substituted 
one  kind  of  dictatorship  for  another.  One 
of  the  key  personalities  In  the  new  regime 
is  Col.  Abdel  Salam  Arlf.  Colonel  Arlf  is  a 
notorious  Nasser  agent.  At  one  time  he  had 
been  Imprisoned  by  Kassem  and  condemned 
to  death  on  the  charge  that  he  was  plotting 
to  betray  Iraqi's  Interests  on  behalf  of  the 
Cairo  government.  The  Premier  of  the  new 
Cabinet  Is  MaJ.  Gen.  Ahmed  Massam  Bakr. 
He,  too.  Is  a  Nasserlte  of  long  standing.  The 
Deputy  Premier  Saleh  Saadl  Is  also  a  trusted 
proponent  of  Nasser's  policies.  It  is  not  an 
oversimplification  to  say  that  the  dominant 
members  of  the  ruling  clique  are  fanatical 
devotees  to  Nasser. 

Upon  receiving  President  Nasser's  congrat- 
ulatory statement  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Kassem.  Colonel  Arlf  exclaimed: 
"We  pray  to  God  that  he  (Nasser)  will  lead 
us  to  fulfillment  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Arab  nations."  Nasser,  of  course,  always  re- 
garded the  Kassem  regime  as  an  enemy. 
Egyptian  propaganda  poured  out  a  steady 
stream  of  Incitement  against  the  Kassem 
rule.  Time  and  again,  radio  Cairo  offered 
all-out  Egyptian  aid  to  those  who  would 
get  rid  of  Kassem.  On  February  5.  the 
political  commentator  of  Cairo's  "Voice  of 
the  Arabs"  declared:  "Eg3rpt  won't  hesitate 
to  help  the  Iraqi  people  to  revolt  against  the 
K:i5sem  regime."  It  called  Kassem  a  "dic- 
tator" and  warned  that  he  "would  follow  the 
fate  of  Nurl  Said."  Three  days  late,  I.e..  on 
February  8.  Kassem  was  killed.  Needless  to 
say.  the  Nasser  government  was  Jubilant. 
On  that  very  day.  Nassers'  Voice  of  the  Arabs 
boasted  to  Its  listeners:  "We  expected  this 
day." 

The  Egyptian  Government  officially  con- 
gratulated Iraqi  officers  who.  having  been 
protected  by  K^ypt.  had  secretly  returned  to 
Iraq  to  take  part  In  the  blood  bath.  In  prais- 
ing these  Iraqi  officers.  Nasser  said:  "I  was 
pleased  •  •  •  on  the  occasion  of  your  return 
to  Iraq.  To  me.  the  latter  means  that  the 
long  dark  night  which  shrouded  Iraq  •  •  • 
had  ended.  You  performed  your  role  In  the 
attempt  to  deliver  Iraq." 

STRIA'S    TITRN 

The  Syrian  story  has  a  somewhat  different 
twist.  It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year 
Syria  broke  with  Nasser  on  the  grounds  that 
under  the  cover  of  unity  Cairo  had  sought 
to  convert  Syria  Into  an  Egyptian  satellite. 
The  terror,  corruption  and  bribery  perpe- 
trated by  Nasser's  stoogee  In  Syria,  had  been 
Just  too  much  to  tolerate  any  longer.  The 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Syrian  Army  de- 
scribed Egypt's  concept  of  unity  in  these 
words:  "They  (the  Egyptians)  viewed  it 
(the  Syrian-Egyptian  union)  as  a  unity  be- 
tween master  and  slave,  strong  and  weak  and 
one  by  the  big  and  small.  From  this  point 
their  rule  over  the  country  was  one  of 
terror." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Syrians 
took  the  only  step  that  was  available  to  them 
In  order  to  preserve  their  self-respect  and 
sovereignty.  They  officially  broke  with  the 
Cairo  Government.  The  new  Syrian  Gov- 
ernment Immediately  revealed  to  the  world 
the  shocking  story  of  Egypt's  Imperialistic 
policies.  The  Syrians  were  resolved  to  make 
this  record  public  so  as  to  alert  the  whole 
Arab  world  as  to  the  real  designs  of  the 
Bgyptlan  Government. 

Syria  was  able  to  maintain  this  position  of 
Independence  until  the  overthrow  of  Kassem 
In  Iraq.  The  fact  that  Iraq  had  now  come 
under  the  control  of  the  Naaserltes  made  It 
clear  to  the  Syrians  that  they  would  now 
b«  subjected  to  tremendous  pressures.    They 
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were  aware  that,  as  In  Iraq,  their  country, 
too,  would  become  the  target  of  subversion 
and  all  sorts  of  criminal  plots. 

That  Nasser  was  determined  to  xindo  the 
embarrassing  rebuff  he  suffered  when  the 
Syrians  withdrew  from  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, was  unmistakable.  Thus,  through- 
out the  months  of  1962.  Cairo  propaganda 
conducted  a  frenzied  campaig^n  of  slander 
and  abuse  against  Syria.  This  propaganda 
had  one  constant  theme,  namely,  that  the 
Syrian  Government  was  ruled  by  a  hand- 
ful of  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Arabdom.  In 
January  of  this  year.  Cairo  began  to  circulate 
reports  of  alleged  revolts  by  the  Syrian  Army. 
These  manufactured  riimors  were  turned  out 
weekly,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Syrian  Government. 

Meanwhile,  during  this  entire  period,  the 
Syrian  authorities  sought  desperately  to 
expose  the  brazen  Interference  of  Cairo.  At 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Arab  League  last 
August,  the  now  deposed  Syrian  Government 
complained  that  the  Egyptians  were  Inter- 
fering In  the  internal  affairs  of  Syria  with  a 
view  toward  subverting  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment. With  characteristic  arrogance,  the 
Cairo  Government  Instructed  Its  delegate  at 
this  meeting  to  Ignore  the  Syrian  charges 
and  to  walk  out  of  the  meeting.  Cairo  even 
threatened  to  do  away  with  the  Arab  League 
which  has  been  under  Its  effective  control,  if 
it  dared  to  take  seriously  Syria's  grievances. 

THE    CLIMAX 

Thus,  the  crisis  confronting  the  Syrian 
Government  In  early  March  was  not  sur- 
prising to  those  who  had  followed  develop- 
ments. It  had  been  building  up  over  a 
period  of  months,  and  with  the  February 
revolt  in  Iraq  the  climax  had  been  reached. 
Although  the  majority  of  the  Syrians  were 
not  eager  to  submit,  the  more  opp>ortunlstlc 
and  weaker  elements  In  the  SjTlan  leader- 
ship were  ready  to  hoist  up  the  white  flag. 
Apparently,  these  elements  were  hoping  that 
by  supporting  a  coup  d'etat  they  might  be 
able  to  prevent  a  complete  takeover  by  Cairo. 
Hence,  on  March  8.  a  group  of  Sjrrian  officers 
staged  what  was  described  as  a  "lightening 
coup"  and  "claimed  firm  control  of  the  tiu'- 
bulent  nation."  This  same  dispatch  re- 
ported that  the  overthrow  came  as  "no  sxir- 
prlse  to  Cairo." 

The  key  figures  in  the  revolt  had  been 
Nassers'  agents  for  years.  Thus,  the  officer 
who  was  placed  In  charge  of  Internal  se- 
curity was  Col.  AbduUah  Jabrlnl.  He  had 
been  the  rlghthand  man  of  Nasser's  former 
proconsul  In  Syria.  Lt.  Col.  Abdul  Hamld 
SerraJ.  The  Defense  Minister.  Lt.  Gen.  Mo- 
hammed el-Soufi.  and  the  deputy  chief  of 
the  general  staff.  Gen.  Rashed  Katlnln.  are 
also  devoted  supporters  of  Nasser.  The  chief 
of  Syria's  general  staff  Is  Lt.  Gen.  Louay 
Attassl.  He  had  participated  In  a  pro-Nasser 
mutiny  In  Aleppo  last  year.  Attassl  had  been 
arrested  for  his  role  In  that  episode  and  was 
for  a  while  Imprisoned  In  Damascus. 

Besides  the  Nasserlte  officers  in  the  new 
setup.  thM-e  are  the  leaders  of  the  Syrian 
Baath  Party.  It  appears  that  they  had 
Joined  in  the  belief  that  in  this  way  they 
would  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  pro-Nasser 
sentiment.  Their  opportunistic  approach  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Premier  of 
the  new  regime  is  the  Baathlst  leader  Salah 
Bltar  who  had  been  a  stanch  supporter  of 
Syrian  independence  when  the  first  break 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  had  taken 
place.  Opportunists  such  as  Bltar  are  fully 
aware  of  Nasser's  Insatiable  appetite.  How- 
ever, since  they  like  the  limelight  and  the 
emoluments  of  office,  they  find  It  tempting 
to  do  business  with  Nasser. 


tect"  the  Syrian  "revolution."  Cairo's  Min- 
ister of  State,  Abdel  Kader  Hatem,  declared 
that  "the  United  Arab  Republic  considers  any 
outside  aggression  against  Syria  as  aggression 
against  the  United  Arab  Republic."  Nasser 
himself  cabled  the  Syrian  ruling  clique  that 
his  support  "has  no  limits."  He  then  In- 
formed the  new  regime:  "We  await  your 
Instructions."  Obviously,  all  of  this  stage 
play  was  designed  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
coup  d'etat  must  not  be  waylaid  or  aborted 
by  unforeseen  developments.  As  If  they  had 
taken  his  cue.  the  rebels  replied  to  Nasser's 
generosity:  "We  are  In  control.  There  Is  no 
need  for  action  on  your  part." 

As  in  Iraq,  so  in  Syria  did  the  new  re- 
gime make  short  shrift  of  all  opposition. 
The  role  of  the  people  remained  outside  the 
arena  where  the  decisive  events  were  taking 
place.  The  new  regime  with  one  hand  ruth- 
lessly beat  down  all  opposition  while  with 
the  other  began  to  make  all  sorts  of  promises 
for  a  bright  future.  Above  all,  the  Govern- 
ment tried  to  reawaken  the  Idea  of  "Arab- 
dom" which  In  Nasser's  vocabulary  refers 
to  his  dream  of  empire  stretching  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  on 
this  theme  that  the  real  ruler  of  Syria,  Gen- 
eral Attassl,  declared  that  the  Arab  move- 
ment would  "expand  •  •  •  untU  It  becomes 
one  of  the  great  powers  on  this  earth." 

Meanwhile,  Iraq's  Deputy  Premier  Salah 
Saadl  lost  no  time  in  conveying  Nasser's 
wishes  to  the  new  Syrian  Government. 
Three  days  after  the  coup,  he  showed  up  In 
Etemascxis  and  was  greeted  by  "hundreds  of 
demonstrators  •  •  •  chanting  pro-Nasser 
slogans."  Saadi  spoke  as  though  he  were 
Nasser's  pro-consul  In  Syria.  He  boasted 
that  there  would  be  a  new  unity  of  the  Arabs 
and  that  he  knew  whereof  he  was  speaking 
since  he  had  Just  come  from  Cairo  where 
he  had  had  private  talks  with  President 
Nasser. 
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(Washington)     saw    evld«ioe    th&t    trained 
Nasserlte  agitators  were  organizing  ttie  street 
crowds."    It  la  as  though  the  whote  demon- 
stration    was     organized     by     those      who 
learned    the    "tricks    of    the    street"    when 
the  Nazis  were  murdering  their  way  to  power. 
The    riots    continued    for    3    days.     The 
Baathists  In  the  Cabinet  had  submitted  their 
resignations,  but  this  wtiB  not  what  Nasser 
wanted.     He  preferred  to  maintain  the  fic- 
tion  of   clvlUan   rule    If   his   own    followers 
could  hold  the  substance  of  power.     Thus, 
Instead  of  accepting  the  offers  of  resignation* 
General   Attassl  ordered   "that   administra- 
tive   papers,    which    formerly    went    to    the 
Cabinet,  now  be  diverted  to  his  newly  created 
'Military     Bureau    of    the     Presidency"    for 
screening  before  being  passed  down  to  the 
Cabinet."    The  turmoil  and  rioting  had  done 
their    work.     By    the   middle    of    April,    the 
Baathlst    element    In    the    Cabinet    became 
more  amenable  to  Nasser's  desires.     On  April 
10.    Egypt's    Vice   President    Aly    Sabry    an- 
nounced that  Iraq  and  Syria  had  agreed  to 
Join  Egypt's  United  Arab  Republic.     He  de- 
clared  that   Cairo   would    be  the  capital   erf 
the  new  state,  that  the  flag  would  be  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  and   that  the  new 
president  would   "probably"   be  Mr.  Nasser. 
As  If  to  give  the  United  Arab  Republic  a 
democratic  baptism,  Sabry  told  reporters  that 
the  new  constitution  would  be  submitted  for 
approval  by  popular  referendum  among  the 
peoples  In   the  new  state.     Thus,   the   new 
United  Arab  Republic  was  born. 


Hcu>  raoic  cairo 
The  moment  the  Syrian  Government  was 
overthrown,  Cairo  promptly  recognized  the 
new  regime.  Indeed,  Egypt  went  further 
than  that  by  announcing  that  It  had  placed 
its  own  armed  forces  on  the  alert  to  "pro- 


The  first  flush  of  triumph  began  to  pale 
within  days  after  Saadl  returned  to  his  own 
bailiwick.  Between  the  middle  of  March 
and  early  April  the  momentum  of  the  unity 
movement  began  to  slow  down  as  the  Baath- 
lst elements  in  Syria  and  other  groupings 
showed  a  distinct  cautiousness  as  to  how 
the  three  countries  should  be  organized  as 
one.  Apparently,  there  was  even  a  serious 
split  In  the  Syrian  Cabinet  (and  this  Is 
borne  out  by  subsequent  events)  as  to  how 
far  Syria  should  submit  to  Egypt.  During 
this  crucial  i>erlod,  top  Baathlst  officials. 
Including  Premier  Bltar  and  Michel  Aflaq. 
conferred  with  Nasser  In  Cairo.  However, 
these  talks  were  getting  nowhere  so  far  as 
Nasser  was  concerned.  The  "revolution" 
was  losing  Its  steam.  This  had  been  pre- 
cisely Nassers  nightmare  all  along.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

On  March  31,  an  all-out  propaganda  attack 
was  launched  against  the  Baathlst  leaders  of 
Syria.  This  onslaught  was  orchestrated  by 
the  editor  of  one  of  Cairo's  leading  news- 
papers Al  Ahram.  The  editor,  Muhammad 
Haykal  Is  one  of  Nasser's  closest  advisers. 
Obviously,  his  blast  was  the  echo  of  his 
masters  voice.  In  summary,  Haykal  warned 
the  Syrian  Baathists  "to  behave  In  such  a 
way  as  to  put  things  in  a  true  perspective 
before  it  is  too  late."  Within  24  hours  after 
Haykal  had  spoken,  Damascus  had  become 
the  scene  of  bloody  rioting.  A  state  of 
emergency  was  declared  and  the  Government 
Imposed  an  18-hour  curfew  In  the  capital. 
The  riots,  as  reported  by  the  noted  New  York 
Times  correspondent  Dana  Adam  Schmidt, 
"seem  to  have  been  signaled"  by  Haykal's 
attack. 

The  riots  Incited  by  Nasser's  agents,  para- 
lyzed Damascus  and  created  turmoU  through- 
out the  country.  The  Baathists  were  among 
the  chief  targets  of  this  maneuver.  As  one 
press  report  put  It.  they  were  now  confronted 
with  "the  pressure  from  the  street."  This 
same    report    noted    that    "observers    here 


fitting  it  together 
Sabry  did  not  tell  reporters  how  this  new 
unity  of  equals  would  be  achieved  between 
27  million  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand  and 
7  million  Iraqis  and  5  million  Syrians  on 
the  other.  Nor  did  he  touch  on  the  econom- 
ics of  this  grandiose  design  In  which  a  land- 
hungry  Egypt  whose  economy  manages  to 
stay  afloat  thanks  to  the  handouts  of  the 
West  and  the  Communist  bloc,  will  fit  In 
with  the  enormous  oil  resources  of  Iraq  or 
the  far  more  viable  Syrian  economy.  Obvi- 
ously, these  are  matters  which  Cairo  must 
hope  to  deal  with  in  due  time:  I.e..  once  the 
Iron  chains  of  unity  are  fastened  securely  on 
Egypt's  neighbors. 

Yet,  Cairo  needs  that  unity  much  more 
desperately   than    their   neighbors    and   the 
reasons  for  It  may  also  tell  us  what  Egypt's 
neighbors  may  expect  after  the  United  Arab 
Republic  becomes  official.     Ten  years  ago,  a 
spokesman  for  Egypt's  Ideas  of  "Arabdom," 
Abdul  Rahman  Azzam.  made  a  very  candid 
statement  as  to  what  this  concept  meant  to 
Egypt.     Azzam  was  then  Secretary  General 
of  the  Arab  League  and  wrote  an  article   In 
the  Cairo  weekly  al-Musawwar  entitled  "Who 
Are  We:   Pharaohs  or  Arabs?"     It  has  been 
noted  that  the  frankness  of  Azzam 's  state- 
ment may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  It 
was  made  before  Nasser  clamped  down  full 
control   over   the   press.     Here    Is   what   he 
wrote:   "Do  the  Arab  countries  need   Egypt 
today  more  than  we  need  them?     The  fact 
Is  that  we  need  them  more  than  they  need 
us.    As  an  Egyptian  I  declare  that  our  future 
depends  on  our  utilizing  them  rather  than 
letting  them  utilize  us.     We  bring  Into  the 
world  every  year  some  400,000  souls,  which 
means  that  In  10  years  Egyptian  births  will 
equal  the  entire  population  of  Iraq  or  Syria 
•    •   •  while  we  Egyptians  live  in  a  very  nar- 
row valley    •    •    •   I  am   convinced   that  all 
the  talk  of  conquering  the  desert  will  prove 
In  time  a  mere  mirage." 

Azzam  then  stressed  that  Egypt's  future 
depended  upon  the  expansion  of  her  indus- 
tries which  must  be  the  basis  of  milltcu-y 
power.  In  this  connection  he  wrote:  "Such 
Industrial  development  requires  lebensraum. 
This  will  be  afforded  by  our  brothers  who 
understand  our  alms  and  prefer  us  over  all 
others.  From  an  economic  point  of  rlew  we 
need  the  Arab  countries,  countries  which 
have  proven  to  be  the  wealthiest  In  natural 
resources  in  the  world,  for  oxir  future  In- 
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dustry  M  well  u  for  our  futxire  markeU." 
Aa  regarda  Byypt't  Bectirlty  In  relation  to 
other  Arab  8tat«.  he  said:  "I  must  chal- 
lenge all  thoee  who  are  expert*  In  military 
affair*,  to  rtate  that  Egyp*  could  defend 
herwlf  without  having  Syria  as  a  full  ally 
or  that  she  could  defend  herself  if  Syria 
should  make  an  alliance  with  Egypt's 
enemy.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  Syria  act 
as  she  pleases,  for  the  natural  strategy  of 
the  sltxiatlon  demands  that  Syria  must  be 
within  our  lebensraum;  moreover,  we  must 
make  sure  that  Syria  Is  not  Included  In  any 
defense  framework  except  In  the  one  that 
we  want  for  Egypt." 

As  noted  above,  the  process  of  unity  had 
been  guided  with  care.  The  ceaseless  prop- 
aganda attacks,  the  staged  demonstrations, 
the  rioting,  the  assassination,  and  the  ever- 
present  subversive  borings  of  Nassers  agents 
have  been  synchronized.  By  December  of 
last  year.  Cairo  was  able  to  announce  that 
Its  labors  were  about  to  yield  fruitful  results. 
Thus,  on  New  Tear's  Eve  a  leading  Egyptian 
newspaper.  Akhbar  Al-Yawm.  assiired  lU 
readers  that  1963  "will  bring  the  Imminent 
fall  of  a  number  of  governments  around  us. 
The  new  year  wtU  witness  the  establishment 
of  national  governments  In  Saudi  Arabia. 
Jordan.  Syria.  Iraq,  and  elsewhere.  •  •  • 
This  Is  not  mere  prediction.  It  Is  logical, 
mathematical  calculation."  Nasser  and  his 
cohorts  were  by  this  time  supremely  confi- 
dent that  their  terror  tactics  had  sapped  the 
resistance  of  thoee  who  still  bad  a  spark  of 
indeiwndeoce. 

From  the  foregoing  It  Is  clear  that  the  new 
edition  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is  not 
the  product  of  a  popular  consensus  among 
the  Arab  masses.  They  were  not  consulted, 
nor  did  their  representatives  participate  In 
the  secret  conferences  In  Cairo.  The  great 
decisions  of  the  day  were  not  made  by  them. 
Already,  there  are  more  splits  In  the  Syrian 
regime  between  those  who  are  fanatically  at- 
tached to  Cairo  and  those  who  know  full  well 
that  unity  with  Egypt  means  the  submer- 
gence of  Syria's  Identity  and  the  loss  of  her 
sovereign  rights.  The  outcome  of  the  split 
In  Syria  and  Its  ultimate  effect  on  the  future 
of  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic  cannot  be 
determined  at  this  writing.  However,  one 
thing  Is  certain,  the  United  Arab  Republic  la 
the  creature  of  Nasser's  "blood  and  Iron" 
policy  which  encourages  disorder,  confusion, 
and  treachery  and  then  moves  In  for  the  kill. 
Th\i8,  If  It  manages  to  hold  together.  It  will 
bear  the  Indelible  stamp  of  Nasser's  mili- 
tarism. Just  as  united  Germany  became  the 
military  instrument  of  Prussia. 
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Tnrx  44,  Skctton  181.  Congrkssional 

RSCOEO;     AXaAMGXMXNT,    STTLX,    CONTXNTS, 

AND  iNDxxiB. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congrzs- 
sxoNAL  Rxcoao,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Rzcoao  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Corgress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23,  (  13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
TiTLX  44,  SscnoN  182b.  Same;  illus- 
TRATTONS,  MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  RzcoRo  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  i  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressionai.  Rkcord 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 


the  following  niles,  to  which  the  attenUon  of 
Senators.  RepreMnteUves.  and  Delegates  la 
respectfully  Invltsd: 

1.  Arrangrvxent  of  the  daily  Record.— Ttx* 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Rxcoro  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rbcoro  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reportere  of 
the  CoNcaxssioHAi,  Record.  In  7  Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6V^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  b« 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  b«  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  toithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  conunlttee. 

8.  Correctioru. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.    Any  revision  shall  consist  only 


of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subconunlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix  .—The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reportere  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  re8i>ectlve 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reportere  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

ThU  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reportere  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  membera  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reportere  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  retvirn 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Ls  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
era  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


West  Virginia  Centennial  Stamp  Ac- 
corded Pablic  Acclaim — Wall  Street 
Jonrnal  Prints  Unjustified  Critical  Ed- 
itorial— Senator  Randolph  Replies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  In 
connection  with  the  observajice  of  West 
Virginia's  centennial  year.  1963,  the  TJB. 
Post  Office  Department  has  issued  an  at- 
tractive and  colorful  postage  stamp. 
One  hundred  and  ten  million  of  the  com- 
memorative stamps  have  been  printed, 
and  their  reception  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  has  been  gratifying. 

However,  on  July  9,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  editorial  which  se- 
verely criticizes  the  design  of  the  West 
Virginia  stamp,  calling  it  not  only  taste- 
less, banal,  and  commonplace,  but  also 
just  plain  ugly. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  issue  with  this 
sweeping  and  questionable  condemnation 
by  the  Journal  editorial  writer,  and  point 
out  the  following:  the  West  Virginia 
commemorative  stamp  was  selected  from 
among  numerous  entries  by  the  Post 
Office  Department;  the  proposed  design 
was  approved  by  responsible  State  offi- 
cials; Post  Office  reports  Indicate  that 
public  response  has  been  favorable.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  have  personally  been  con- 
tacted by  a  respected  and  experienced 
philatelist  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
who  commended  West  Virginia  on  the 
beauty  and  symbolic  significance  of  its 
centennial  stamp.  He  indicated  that 
stamp  collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
would  be  eager  to  obtain  a  copy  of  our 
commemorative  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  differ- 
ing with  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  assess- 
ment of  ihe  West  Virginia  centennial 
stamp.  The  Charleston  Daily  Mall 
printied  an  editorial  reply  in  its  issue  of 
July  10.  The  Mail  indicated  the  effort  in 
arranging  for  the  stamp's  printing,  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  auspicious  event 
for  West  Virginians — a  centennial  stamp 
is  rare.  I  heartily  endorse  the  IDaily  Mail 
editorial  when  it  states,  "The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  contrary,  we're  lucky  to 
have  a  centennial  stamp." 

Mr.  President,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  conscientious  in  its  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  most  effective  designs  possible 
for  use  as  VS.  postage  stamps.  Con- 
siderable thought  and  and  planning  Is 
required  in  obtaining  sketches  and  drafts 
which  are  then  screened  for  artistic 
value  and  appropriateness.  The  finished 
product  is  nearly  always  a  stamp  which 
conveys  a  sense  of  the  history,  principle, 
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and  heritage  of  this  Nation.  We  believe 
that  the  West  Virginia  centennial  stamp 
Is  In  accordance  with  this  commendable 
tradition,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Post- 
master Greneral  J.  Edward  Day  for  his 
part  in  making  its  issuance  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that  my  let- 
ter of  July  15,  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editorial,  "West  Virginia  Should 
Sue,"  July  9,  1963,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Additionally,  I  also  ask  that 
parts  of  the  editorial,  "The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  the  Contrary,  We're  Lucky 
To  Have  a  Centennial  Stamp,"  In  the  July 
10  Charleston  Dally  Mall  be  reprln ted- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  9,  1963] 
West  Virginia  Shouu)  Sui 

Maybe  Augiist  Heckscher,  the  recently  re- 
signed White  House  special  consultant  on 
the  arts,  had  an  advance  peek  at  the  n.S. 
stamp  commemorating  the  100th  amnlversaiy 
of  West  Virginia's  entry  Into  the  Union. 

Por  in  a  report  Issued  as  he  left  his  pKist, 
Mr.  Heckscher  wrote:  Many  of  Government's 
activities  are  related  to  the  arts  Indirectly  in 
that  they  consist  of  a  normal  part  of  its 
operations  which  may  be  done  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  fitness,  or  may  be  done  taste- 
lessly •  •  •.  Too  often,  the  Government 
communicates  with  Its  citizens  on  a  banal 
and  commonplace  level." 

Among  other  examples,  he  mentioned  the 
general  artistic  Inferiority  of  U5.  postage 
stamps.  It  must  be  said  In  all  candor  that 
the  West  Virginia  commemorative  Is  not  only 
tasteless,  banal,  and  commonplace,  but  also 
Just  plain  ugly. 

On  a  background  of  nauseous  green  Is  im- 
printed, outlined  In  red.  the  shape  of  the 
State  of  Wast  Virginia.  Impaled  on  the 
southwest  corner  Is  the  numeral  6  followed 
by  the  words  "United  States  Postage."  visible 
only  to  persons  with  20-20  vision  or  better. 

In  the  lower  light-hand  comer  Is  a  black 
and  white  rendition  of  a  domed  edifice 
which,  under  a  magnifying  glass,  turns  out 
to  be  the  West  Virginia  capltol  building 
and  not,  as  the  naked  eye  suggests,  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

The  citizens  of  the  proud  State  of  West 
Virginia  might  well  bring  suit  against  the 
U.S.  Post  Office.  And  if  this  is  an  example 
of  how  Washington  wants  to  stimulate  a  cul- 
«  tural  renaissance  in  the  Nation,  heaven  save 
the  arts  from  the  bureaucrats. 


U.S.  Senate, 
July  IS,  1963. 
Editor,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  In  yovir  issue  Of  Tuesday,  July 
9.  I  noted  with  considerable  dismay  and  dis- 
appointment an  editorial,  "West  Virginia 
Should  Sue,"  which  is  devoted  in  pcirt  to 
scathing  criticism  of  the  West  Vlrglnlal  Cen- 
tennial pKwtage  stamp. 

Recognizing  that  divergence  of  opinion  is 
a  fact  of  life  in  the  wcwld  of  art,  I  nonethe- 
less fail  to  see  in  our  stamp  the  slightest 
justification  for  your  statement  that  "•  •  • 
the  West  Virginia  commemorative  is  not  only 
tasteless,  banal,  and  commonplace,  but  also 
just  plain  ugly."  Such  sweeping  and  ques- 
tionable condemnation  is  quite  unexpected. 


The  design  for  the  West  Virginia  Cen- 
tennial stamp  was  selected  frcm  among 
numerous  entries,  and  was  chosen  for  Its 
appropriate  nature,  originality  and  symbol- 
ism. Additionally,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Poet  Office  Department  has  received  an  im- 
pressive volume  of  favorable  oomment  re- 
garding the  stamp.  The  green  background, 
which  your  editorial  writer  found  nauseo\is 
oould  well  signify  the  verdant  hills  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Mountain  State. 
And  oould  not  the  Capitol's  black  recall  the 
fact  that  coal  has  long  been  the  backbone 
of  a\u  economy  and  a  boon  to  the  Nation? 
The  Inclusion  of  this  impressive  edifice  on 
the  stamp  can  hardly  be  suspect  since  it  is 
widely  acclaimed  as  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful State  government  structures  in  the  land. 
Designed  by  Cass  Gilbert,  it  is  one  of  the 
world's  finest  examples  of  Italian  renaissance 
architectxire. 

As  to  the  artistic  value  of  stamps  Issued 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department,  I  draw  your 
attention  to  the  conscientious  elTort  made  by 
responsible  officials  to  obtain  for  that  pur- 
pose the  most  effective  and  suitable  deslg^ns. 
Yoxir  staff  members  might  care  to  investigate 
the  process  by  which  a  design  is  adopted. 
ITie  research  might  prove  enlightening. 

Permit  me  to  observe  that  if  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Heckscher  as  White  House  special 
consultant  on  the  arts  was  due  in  part  to 
disgust  at  the  lack  of  artistry  found  in  U.S. 
postage  stamps,  as  you  infer,  be  has  re- 
sponded in  a  most  singular  manner.  Would 
it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  artistic  fallings  rather  than  to 
step  aside  while  uttering  criticisms?  I  pre- 
fer to  believe  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
stature  was  motivated  by  higher  considera- 
tions that  a  mere  glimpse  at  an  advance  Issue 
of  our  conunemoratlve  stamp. 

West  Virginians  plan  no  suit  against  the 
Post  Office  Department.  We  are  pleased  with 
our  centennial  stamp,  which  conveys  the 
honest  and  strength  of  our  people;  we  are 
happy  that  we  can  be  hosts  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  will  visit  our  State  during 
Centennial  1963;  and  we  are  gratified  that 
the  general  public  response  does  not  indicate 
agreement  with  your  remarks.  You  will  wish 
to  read  the  copy  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  of  July  11,  in  which 
the  editor  concluded:  "•  •  •  we  feel  quite 
fortunate  that  we  even  have  a  centennial 
stamp — witii  or  without  the  Wall  Street 
Journal's  stamp  of  appro val.~ 

Perhaps  others,  too,  feel  that  your  com- 
ments did  not  attain  the  standards  of  dis- 
criminating taste  normally  ascribed  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

V.S.  Senator. 


(From  the   Charleston  Dally   Mall,   July    10, 

1963] 

The  Wall  STHEsr  Jottrnal  to  the  Contrart, 

We're  Lucky  To  Have  a  Centennial  Stamp 

Perhaps  it's  because  we  all  have  been  in  a 
festive  centennial  mood  and  somewhat  tipsy 
with  all  the  celebration  and  the  recognition 
that  West  Virginia  has  been  receiving.  Or 
perhaps,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
receiving  the  back  of  the  hand  that  we  have 
become  inured  to  it. 

But  an  editCHial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  believes  that  we  have  been  made  the 
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brunt  of  a   malicious  Joke  In  the  Issuance 
of  our  centennial  stamp. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  the  Jo\irnal  writer  probably  Isnt 
aware  of  is  the  difficulty  the  State  had  In 
^tting  a  centennial  stamp  design.  A  na- 
tionwide competition  for  design  of  the  stamp 
was  held  and  was  won  by  Prof.  Dwight  O. 
Mutchler  of  the  Ohio  University  Allied  Art* 
Department.  He  received  tSOO  for  his  prize- 
winning  entry 

But  on  a  visit  here  in  January.  Postmaster 
General  James  Edward  Day  denied  any 
knowledge  of  a  stamp  contest  and  said  the 
winning  design  would  not  be  printed.  This 
led  some  to  the  belief  that  there  would  not 
be  a  centennial  stamp.  But  later.  Day  clari- 
fied that  the  Po«t  Ofllce  Department  had 
rejected  the  Mutchler  design,  but  had  cre- 
ated a  West  Virginia  centennial  stamp  of  Its 
own  Incorporating  some  of  the  Mutchler 
Ideas. 

The  stamp  was  printed — some  110  million 
of  them — and  It  turned  out  to  be  the  green 
and  red  number  which  carries  a  strong  con- 
notation of  Christmas.  But  after  the  licking 
we  took,  we  feel  quite  fortunate  that  we 
even  have  a  centennial  stamp — with  or  with- 
out the  Wall  Street  Joiimal's  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. 


Interest  In  the  subject.  I  propose  to  caplUl- 
Iz*  on  this  new  attentlveness  by  communi- 
cating the  reflections  of  a  new  Budget  Di- 
rector on  the  chastely  bound  gray  voliune 
which  has  been  put  In  his  charge. 

The  Federal  Budget  is  a  formidable  docu- 
ment. Compounded  of  Arabic  numerals  and 
latinized  prose.  It  reflects  the  needs,  hopes. 
and  fears  of  a  complex,  growing,  and  increas- 
ingly wealthy  society,  it  U  the  point  of 
convergence  of  forces  as  diverse  as  an  out- 
break of  hog  cholera,  a  Chinese  attack  on 
India,  floods  In  eastern  Kentucky.  Juvenile 
delinquency  on  our  city  streets,  a  successful 
Venus  probe,  and  an  easing  of  mortgage 
money.  But  all  of  these  vital  and  diverse 
forces  must,  of  necessity,  be  Uansformed 
through  the  budgetary  process  Into  the  cold 
conunon  denominator  of  dollars.  So  It  Is 
dollars  we  must  talk  about. 
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"LiTiiif  Witk  tkt  Federal  Badfet^"  u 
Addreis  by  Kermit  Gordon^  Director  of 
the  Bareaa  of  the  Badfet,  Before  tii* 
AmericjiB  Society  of  Newspaper  E<fi- 
tori,  April  I»,  1963,  Wasbinftoa,  D.C 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   ENOtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
RxcoRD  an  extremely  useful  analysis  of 
the  Federal  budget  by  the  distingxiished 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Honorable  Kermit  Gordon. 

This  address  was  delivered  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
In  Washington.  D.C.  on  April  19,  1963. 

The  address  follows : 

LrvTifc  With  thx  Federal  Budcxt 
(Address  by  Kermit  Gordon.  Director  of  the 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  American 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Washlnirton. 

D.C.)  * 

It  takes  a  certain  foolhardlness  for  a  new 
Budget  Director  to  stand  up  before  a  room 
full  of  newspaper  editors  less  than  4  months 
after  his  appointment  and  only  4  days  after 
his  listeners  have  mailed  off  their  Income  tax 
returns.  Por.  If  all  the  newspaper  editorials 
assailing  the  Federal  Budget  were  gathered 
together  In  one  place,  they  would  flU  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record — as 
Indeed  they  have.  When  my  distinguished 
predecessor  as  Budget  Director  moved  over 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, a  Washington  columnist  said  that  he 
had  been  promoted  from  the  least  glamorous 
Job  in  Washington  to  the  most  unpopular- 
hut  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  In  the  last 
4  months  to  wonder  whether  the  Job  he 
vacated  does  not  merit  both  of  those  dis- 
tinctions. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the  mere 
mention  of  the  Federal  Budget  could  be 
counted  on  to  produce  a  deep  soporiflc  effect 
on  any  audience.  But  Umes  have  changed- 
there  exists  today— to  put  it  mildly— a  lively 


president's  budcet 
The  President's  administrative  budget  for 
fiscal    1964    calls   for   expenditures    of   $98  8 
bUUon.    Let's  look  at  this  number  from  two 
polnte  of  view:    First,  what  are  we  buying 
with  It?    Second,  are  we  spending  too  much? 
Of  each  dollar  of  expenditures  In  the  ad- 
ministrative budget.   55   cenu  goes  for   na- 
tional defense.     Por  this  expenditure  we  are 
buying  a  defensive  shield,  a  retaliatory  force, 
and   a  research   and   development   program 
which    U    the    principal    bulwark    of    world 
peace.    We  have  greaUy  strengthen  both  our 
conventional  forces  and  oxir  nuclear  capacity 
since   President   Kennedy   took    office.     Otir 
national  defense  rests  today  on  a  foundaUon 
of  2.700.000  men  under  arms,  an  Increase  of 
about  200.000  since  the  end  of  1B60.    We  now 
have  18  combat  ready  divisions — up  5  over 
January    19«l:    210   InterconUnental    ballis- 
tic missiles  in  place— up  200  over   January 
1961;   10  Polaris  submarines — 7  more  than  2 
years  ago;  21  Air  Force  tactical  air  wings — S 
more  than  2  years  ago;  and  a  naval  fleet  <rf 
836  shlpe— up   40  over  January    1961.     And 
we  are  steadily  Ir.creaslng  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  are  spending  our  defense  dollars. 

Four  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  for  our 
spMe  program.  This  Is  the  minimum  rate 
of  spending  which  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  manned  lunar  landing  In  the 
decade  of  the  1960'8  With  this  4  cents  we 
are  buying  a  mobilization  of  science  and 
technology  to  make  the  United  States  first 
in  space  and  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  a 
vast  and  mysterious  scientific  frontier. 

Tten  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  naUonal  debt — 80  percent  of 
which  was  Incurred  during  the  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict.  These  In- 
terest paymenU  go  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
every  person  who  owns  a  Government  bond 
an  insurance  policy,  or  a  bank  account—^ 
which  means  that  they  go  to  nearly  every- 
body. ' 

VrrXRANS'    BENEFTTS 

Six  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  for  veterans' 
medical  care.  diaabUlty  compenaation,  pen- 
sions, and  other  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  survivors. 

Four  cents  of  every  dollar  goes  to  strength- 
en the  military  security  and  spur  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  other  nations  whose  stabU- 
Ity  and  progress  are  ImporUnt  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

These  programs  together  account  for  79 
cents  of  every  dollar.  The  other  21  cenU 
goes  for  what  are  loosely  referred  to  as  do- 
mestic welfare  programs.  With  this  21 
cents  we  buy  every  other  service  and  func- 
tion which  Is  included  In  the  administrative 
budget.  Among  the  services  we  buy  for  this 
21  cente  are  heart  and  cancer  research,  air 
safety,  abatement  of  water  pollution,  hos- 
pital construction  and  modernization,  main- 
tenance of  our  national  parks  and  forests 
the  redevelopment  of  depressed  areas,  the 
retraining  of  the  unemployed,  school  lunches 
for  our  children,  water  supplies  for  water- 
short  areas,  meat  inspection,  college  dormi- 
tories, flood  conuol.  urban  renewal,  weather 


forecasts,  and  protection  against  harmful 
cosmeUcs  and  drugs.  And  these  are  onlv 
a  few.  ' 

Of  this  21  cents  the  Federal  Government 
uses  14  cents  to  finance  Its  own  activities 
and  turns  over  the  remaining  7  cents  to 
States  and  localities  to  help  them  provide 
better  public  services.  Looking  at  the  same 
21  cents  another  way,  16  cents  goes  for  cur- 
rent outlays,  whUe  the  remaining  5  cents  Is 
used  to  acquire  physical  and  financial  as- 
sets — hospitals,  airports,  hydroelectric  dams 
mortgages,  etc. 

BPKNDIIfa    too    much? 

This,  very  brlefiy,  is  what  we  buy  with 
the  •98.8  billion  we  spend.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  the  quesUon  are  we  spending  too  much? 
It  Is  a  certifiable  fact  that  Federal  spend- 
ing has  been  Increasing  steadily.  As  Presl- 
dent  Kennedy  said  last  year: 

"It  Is  true  that  In  recent  history  each  new 
administration  has  spent  much  more  money 
than  Its  predecessor.  Thus.  President  Roose- 
velt outspent  President  Hoover,  and  with 
allowances  for  the  special  case  of  the  Sec- 
ond  World  War,  President  Truman  outspent 
President  Roosevelt.  Just  to  prove  that  this 
was  not  a  partisan  matter.  President  Elsen- 
hower outspent  President  Truman  by  the 
handsome  figure  of  •182  blUlon.  It  U  even 
possible  something  of  thU  trend  may  con- 
tinue." 

But  to  ask  whether  we  are  spending  too 
much  impUes  a  comparison  with  something. 
Simply  to  compare  dollar  expenditures  In 
1963  with  expenditures  in  1923.  or  1953.  or 
even  1962,  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  ars 
today  a  different  Nation  than  we  were  In 
any  of  those  years.  Our  needs  are  con- 
stantly changing,  our  resources  are  con- 
stantly changing,  and  even  the  unit  of 
measurement  has  changed  from  earlier  years. 
This  fundamental  point  was  put  effectively 
by  President  Elsenhower  when  he  said  In 
his  1960  budget  message.  "Inescapable  de- 
mands resulting  from  new  technology  and 
the  growth  of  our  Nation,  and  new  require- 
ments resulting  from  the  changing  nature  of 
our  society,  will  generate  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  future  years.  •  •  •  We  must  not 
forget  that  a  rapidly  growing  population 
creates  virtually  automatic  Increases  in  many 
Federal  responsibilities." 

Here  are  some  examples :  Between  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1964  the  number  of  tax  re- 
turns will  rise  2.6  percent;  the  volume  of 
mall  will  grow  64  percent;  visitors  to  our 
national  parks  will  Increase  by  7  percent:  the 
number  of  veterans  or  survivors  receiving 
pensions  will  rise  by  10  percent:  aircraft 
landings  and  takeolTs  at  airports  with  Fed- 
eral towers  wlU  go  up  by  11  percent;  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  will  increase  by  16  per- 
.cent:  the  nimaber  of  patents  granted  will 
rise  by  20  percent;  and  passports  Issued  will 
increase  by  25  percent. 

POPTTLSTION    GROWTH 

Consider  what  has  been  happening  to  our 
population.  We  are  now  debating  the  1964 
budget.  By  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  there 
wUl  be  10  million  more  Americans  than  there 
were  the  day  President  Kennedy  took  office. 
This  means  that  we  will  add  to  the  United 
States  in  this  short  period  a  number  of 
people  which  is  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Canada.  And  since  1939  we  have 
added  to  our  population  a  number  of  people 
substantially  greater  than  the  present  popu- 
lation of  France. 

Consider,  also,  the  growth  In  our  output 
of  goods  and  services — our  gross  national 
product.  Measured  in  the  same  current  dol- 
lars we  use  to  count  Federal  expenditures, 
our  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
more  than  fivefold  since  1939.  It  has  In- 
creased 67  percent  in  the  last  decade. 

Finally,  each  Federal  expenditure  dollar 
buys  less  today  than  it  did  In  earlier  years. 
Though  we  have  had  relative  price  stabUity 
for  the  last  S  years,  our  price  level  has  mor« 


than  doubled  since  1939  and  Is  about  10  per- 
cent above  Its  level  a  decade  ago. 

The  single  most  important  fact  about  the 
trend  of  Federal  expenditures  over  recent 
decades  Is  the  vast  expansion  of  our  national 
defense  program.  Who  In  1939  even  dreamed 
of  atomic  energy,  of  missiles,  of  space  flights. 
of  a  oold  war  with  2,700,000  servicemen  in 
uniform  during  peacetime  and  defense  re- 
search budgets  of  90  billion?  Our  defense 
budget  In  1939  was  1  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  in  1949,  6  percent  and  in 
1963.  9  percent. 

XXPENDrrURES    CONTAINED 

But  ai>art  from  national  defense,  Federal 
budget  expenditures  have  been  tightly  con- 
tained in  recent  years.  As  a  proportion  of 
gross  national  product,  they  are  substan- 
tially lower  today  (at  7  percent)  than  they 
were  before  the  war  In  1939  (at  9  percent) 
or  after  the  war  In  1949  (at  10  percent). 
Even  including  national  defense,  Federal 
budget  expenditures  In  recent  years  have 
been  remarkably  stable  as  a  proportion  of 
gross  national  product;  during  the  latter 
1950's,  they  averaged  about  16  Va  percent  of 
gross  national  product,  and  that  is  where 
they  are  today. 

Nor  do  the  statistics  give  much  comfort  to 
the  conunon  view  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  eclipsing  and  eroding  the  State  and 
local  governments.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  nondefense  expenditures  in  the  Federal 
budget  were  Just  about  eqiial  to  total  State 
and  local  expenditures;  today,  these  Federal 
expenditures  are  about  60  percent  of  State 
and  local  expenditures.  Of  the  more  than 
9  million  civilian  employees  of  governnaents 
in  the  United  States  today,  about  7  million 
are  employed  by  State  and  local  governments, 
and  2,500.000  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  1948  State  and  local  employment  has 
risen  by  81  percent,  while  Federal  clvUlan 
employment  has  risen  by  22  percent — or  by 
less  than  the  rate  of  growth  In  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole. 

In  1952  we  had  1.6  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees for  each  100  people  In  the  population. 
By  1957  the  figure  was  down  to  1.4.  Today 
we  have  1.3  Federal  employees  to  serve  every 
hundred  people. 

Let  me  add  that,  of  these  2.500.000  Federal 
civilian  employees,  1  million  are  employed 
by  the  Defense  Department,  about  600.000 
by  the  Poet  Office  Department,  and  about 
300,000  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Everything  else  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  is  accomplished  by  650,000  em- 
ployees, and  this  niunber  is  substantially 
smaller  than  total  employment  In  the  tele- 
phone Industry. 

WHERE    ARS    INCREASES  T 

But  what  about  the  trend  of  expendlt\ires 
in  the  budgets  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion? The  1964  administrative  budget  calls 
for  a  •4.5-bllllon  increase  in  expenditures 
over  1963.  The  whole  of  this  Increase — In- 
deed, more  than  the  whole  of  the  Increase — 
Is  accounted  for  by  expenditures  for  national 
defense,  space,  and  interest.  All  other  ez- 
pendltixres.  taken  together,  will  actually 
decline  from  1963  to  1964. 

If  all  three  Kennedy  budgets — 1962 
through  1964 — are  looked  at  together,  they 
tell  essentially  the  same  story.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  increase — actually  70  percent 
of  It — has  been  In  the  defense,  space,  and 
Interest  category.  Over  the  3-year  period 
from  1961  to  1964,  budget  expenditures  for 
all  other  purposes  taken  together  will  in- 
crease by  ^4  5  billion.  This  compares  with 
an  Increase  of  96  billion  In  the  same  cate- 
gory over  the  preceding  3  fiscal  years. 

These  figures  lend  little  support  to  the 
asertlon  that  the  budget  is  "out  of  control." 
On  the  contrary — and  I  am  free  to  say  this 
because  I  Joined  the  Budget  Bureau  too  late 
to  have  a  part  in  the  process — the  achieve- 
ment of  reducing  1964  expenditures  below 
the   1963  level  for  all  activities  other  than 


defense,  spacs,  and  Interest,  seems  to  me  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment  in  budgetary 
discipline. 

But  what  of  the  future? 

EXPANDED    XCONOMT   AND    rULL    ZICPLOTMENT 

The  President's  program  for  tax  reduction 
and  reform — designed  to  spur  the  expansion 
of  our  economy  and  the  achievement  of  full 
employment — has  major  implications  for  our 
future  budgetary  policy.  The  President  has 
pledged  that,  as  the  tax  cut  becomes  fully 
effective  and  the  economy  climbs  toward  fiiU 
emplojTnent,  a  substantial  pcirt  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  generated  by  economic  ex- 
pansion wiU  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  deficit.  This  declaration  commits  the 
administration  to  a  policy  of  siistained  ek- 
penditure  restraint.  Our  work  on  the  1966 
budget,  which  is  already  underway,  is  mov- 
ing along  lines  consistent  with  this  policy. 

This  does  not  mean  a  freeze  on  new  pro- 
grams— a  moratorium  on  prudent  planning 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  respond  to  the 
changing  needs  of  a  growing  country.  It 
does  mean — and  It  means  emphatically — that 
vigorous  efforts  will  be  made  to  find  econo- 
mies In  existing  Government  programs,  in 
order  that  the  net  impact  of  new  activities 
on  the  Federal  budget  will  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

We  have  only  begun  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  contribution  which  improved  ef- 
ficiency In  Government  operations  can  make 
to  budgetary  control.  Better  management 
and  cost  reduction  can  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  resolving  the  conflict  be- 
tween expanding  public  needs  and  the  need 
to  limit  total  expenditures. 

Any  doubts  as  to  the  great  potential  of 
management  Improvement  should  be  re- 
solved by  the  spectacxiiar  accomplishments — 
realized  and  prospective — of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's jM-ocxu-ement  and  logistics  cost 
reduction  program.  The  program  was  an- 
nounced last  year  by  Secretary  McNamara. 
It  win  produce  nearly  $2  bUUon  of  Identi- 
fiable savings  in  this  fiscal  year.  Savings  are 
estimated  at  92.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964 
and  •3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1965.  The 
program  Is  not  a  vague  estimate  of  future 
economies;  it  is  fully  in  effect  today,  and 
it  Is  reshaping  procurement  and  manage- 
ment practices  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

COUCPARATIVK    COSTS 

The  magnitude  of  the  Defense  economy 
program  can  be  grasped  more  readily  if  it 
Is  compared  with  the  future  costs  of  the 
legislative  proposals  in  the  President's  cur- 
rent legislative  program.     Por  example: 

Closer  calculations  of  procurement  needs 
and  fuller  use  of  excess  Inventory  In  place 
of  new  procurement  will  save  more  in  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  than  the  cost  in  these 
years  of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  pay  of 
our  Armed  Forces. 

The  shift  from  noncompetitive  to  com- 
petitive procurement,  and  the  shift  from 
cost  plus  fixed  fee  to  fixed  or  Incentive  price 
contracts  wlU  save  more  In  1964  and  1965 
than  the  total  cost  of  the  President's  omni- 
bus education  program — Including  aid  to 
school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries, 
coUege  facilities,  library  and  graduate  school 
grants,  student  loans  and  fellowships,  and 
adult  and  vocational  education. 

The  elimination  of  "gold  plating"  in  pro- 
curement specifications — that  is,  redesign- 
ing Items  which  are  fancier  or  more  capable 
tiian  they  need  to  be  to  do  their  Job^wUl 
save  more  In  1964  and  1965  than  the  cost 
of  the  President's  youth  employment  op- 
portunities program. 

Improved  equipment  maintenance  through 
better  management  wUl  save  as  much  In 
these  2  years  as  the  entire  cost  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mass  transit  iM*ogram. 

The  closing  or  reduction  of  unnecessary 
installations  In  the  Defense  Department  will 
save  more  than  the  total  cost  in  1964  and 


1966  of  the  President's  program  for  hospital 
construction  and  aid  to  medical  education. 
To  put  the  comparison  in  its  most  strtk- 
ing  form.  Secretary  McNamara's  cost  reduc- 
tion program  wiU  realize  savings  in  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  which  will  exceed  the  total  cost 
of  the  legislative  program  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  to  the  Congress  this  year. 

BETTER    MANACEICENT 

The  drive  for  better  management  in  the 
Federal  Government  extends  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Effi- 
ciency in  Government  is  not  an  issue  be- 
tween the  parties.  Many  management  gains 
were  accomplished  by  the  last  administra- 
tion and  this  administration  has  sought  to 
maintain  and  accelerate  the  momentum. 
Let  me '  describe  briefly  some  of  the  major 
efforts  which  are  underway  today  to  get  the 
public  business  done  more  efficiently,  more 
speedily,  and  more  economically. 

The  U.S.  Government  was  the  first  user 
of  automatic  data  processing  equipment  and 
is  today  the  largest  viser  in  the  world  of 
electronic  computers.  If  you  buy  a  postal 
money  order,  tlie  transaction  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  automatic  data  processing 
equli>ment.  If  you  carry  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration life  insurance,  your  accoiint  will  be 
serviced  by  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment. If  you  apply  for  a  driver's  license  in 
any  1  of  46  States,  your  application  may 
be  processed  by  an  electronic  computer  In 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  determine 
whether  you  have  even  been  denied  a  license 
In  another  State  for  drunken  driving  or  In- 
volvement In  a  fatal  accident.  If  you  in- 
quire about  the  status  of  your  social  security 
account,  the  information  will  be  supplied 
speedily  by  an  automatic  data  processing 
system.  If  you  answer  a  census  question- 
naire, the  information  will  be  processed  by 
automatic  data  processing. 

These  are  Jiost  a  few  of  the  many  uses  of 
electronic  data  processing  systems  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  have  provided 
better  service  for  the  taxpayer  and  saved  him 
money.  Por  example,  each  employee  of  the 
insurance  service  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration service  about  350  policies  In  1950. 
1.500  policies  In  1960,  and  1,700  today.  Over 
this  period,  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
reduced  the  number  of  employees  required  to 
handle  Its  6  million  policies  from  17,000  to 
3,000. 

EMPLOTEXS'   SUGGESTIONS 

The  Federal  Government  has  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  productive  employee  sug- 
gestion systems  in  the  country.  Leist  year. 
Federal  agencies  adopted  more  than  100.000 
suggestions  submitted  by  employees.  These 
suggestions  yielded  measurable  savings  of 
nearly  $65  million,  for  which  employees 
received  cash  awards  of  nearly  $3  mUllon. 
For  example,  an  engineer  In  the  Navy's  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  saved  the  Navy  over  $5  million 
by  devising  an  Ingenious  method  to  enable 
drydocks  to  accommodate  vessels  of  deei>er 
draft — thxis  eliminating  the  need  to  excavate 
the  floor  of  the  drydock.  Another  engineer — 
this  one  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers — rede- 
signed certain  turbines  used  In  hydroelectric 
power  projects.  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  units  and  thus  allowing  smaller  units 
to  be  utilized.  Savings  realized  from  this 
improvement   aggregate   $21   million   so  far. 

Substantial  savings  can  be  realized  simply 
through  better  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Government's  activities.  In 
July  of  1961  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  a  t>acklog  of  116  natural  gas  pipeline 
rate  cases,  some  dating  back  to  1954,  which 
Involved  potential  refunds  to  consumers  of 
•1  billion.  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
instituted  a  new  settlement  program,  empha- 
sizing the  disposition  of  cases  through  con- 
ference rather  than  in  lengthy  formal  pro- 
ceedings. By  January  of  this  year  the  back- 
log, Including  new  cases,  had  been  reduced 
to  48,   and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
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had  ordered  refunds  to  coosumers  of  $360 
million  and  reduced  ratee  by  $63  million  a 
year. 

wo    KT7PHOUA 

I  do  not  wlah  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
the  admlnlatration  Is  suspended  In  a  state  of 
euphorU  with  respect  to  the  ouUook  for  effi- 
ciency In  public  management.  UtopU  U  not 
that  close.  I  will  freely  confess  that  I  know 
of  management  situations  In  the  Federal 
Government  which  need  correction — though 
I  am  not  going  to  name  them.  My  point  U 
that  we  have  made  encouraging  progress,  and 
that  we  have  proved  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  can  face  up  to  change  and  take  the 
route  of  cost  reduction  without  any  sacrifice 
m  the  quality  of  the  work  It  does.  You  are 
going  to  hear  a  lot  more  about  cost  reduc- 
tion efforts  In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  We 
will  not  let  up  In  pursuing  opportunities  to 
modernize  and  Improve  Oovernment  opera- 
tions, to  save  manpower,  to  lower  overhead, 
to  take  some  risks  if  necessary  In  trying  out 
new  Ideas  and  practices,  to  shake  up  systems 
and  procedures  that  have  long  been  taken  for 
granted,  and  to  search  out  and  bring  Into 
question  longstanding  programs  or  services 
that  may  no  longer  rate  the  priority  they 
deserved  when  they  were  Initiated. 

There  is.  of  course,  an  alluring  shortcut 
to  economy  In  Oovemment  which  simply 
bypasses  these  difficult  matters  of  detail. 
It  Is  a  method  often  urged — the  method  of 
Indiscriminate,  across-the-board  cuts.  But 
I  believe  the  record  shows  that  thta  method 
has  not  in  the  past  made  a  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  Oovemment  economy — 
nor  would  I  expect  It  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
The  harder  road,  but  In  the  last  analysts 
the  more  rewarding  one.  Is  to  weigh  each 
public  program  and  expenditure  category 
on  Its  own  merits  and  against  the  merits  of 
others;  to  decide  what  must  be  done  now 
and  what  can  wait;  to  pursue  cost-reduction, 
MMflB  user  charges  more  broadly  on  thoae 
wlM  benefit  from  special  Oovemment  serv- 
ice* and  privileges,  cut  out  unneeded  Instal- 
lations even  though  it  may  cause  some  pain 
and  recrimination,  and  keep  at  It.  Thla.  I 
submit.  Is  the  responsible  r6ad  to  Oovem- 
ment economy.  It  has  the  further  merit 
that  It  works,  and  It  Is  this  framework  with- 
in which  the  budgets  of  this  administration 
will  be  shaped. 


Tax-Free  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edito- 
rial published  li>4he  Washington  Star  of 
June  29.  which  comments  favorably  on 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NexjbergerI  to  secure 
some  rational  policy  with  respect  to  the 
tax  exemption  now  given,  unjustifiably, 
to  scwne  extremist  propaganda  organi- 
zations. 

As  the  editorial  notes,  abuses  of  tax- 
exemption  status  are  increasing,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NitjbirgirI 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  commendation 
for  calling  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
for  her  courage  in  not  hesitating  to  raise 
the  question  with  respect  to  an  organi- 
zation which  has  enjoyed  a  somewhat 
sacrosanct  position  for  many  years. 


If  we  are  to  enforce  the  law  equitably 
and  systematically,  then  the  honest  and 
proper  thing  is  to  take  a  close  look  at 
all  possibilities  regardless  of  the  risk  of 
invoking  the  displeasure  of  organiza- 
tions which  have  long  enjoyed  exemp- 
tion. It  is  characteristic  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
let  the  "chips  fall  where  they  may." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
June  39.  1963 1 

TaX-FRKS     PmOPAOANDA 

Senator  NruaERGia's  complaint  that  too 
many  tax-exempt  organizations  are  riding  a 
free-propaganda  wagon  deserves  more  than  a 
sidelong  glance  by  Congress  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Because  she  ventured  Into 
a  kind  of  No  Man's  Land— that  ruled  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution — Mrs. 
NcuBDtGB  at  least  managed  to  attract  some 
attention  to  an  obscure,  but  growing,  prob- 
lem. 

Owing  to  lU  patriotic  and  educational 
work,  much  of  which  Mrs.  NroBBmcKB  agrees 
Is  splendid,  the  DAR  enjoys  the  boom  of  non- 
taxation.  In  addition,  for  04  years  the  tax- 
payers, by  consent  of  the  Senate,  have  paid 
to  publish  pcuts  of  the  DAR  annual  report. 
Now.  what  makes  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
unhappy  Is  that  thla  report,  as  she  sees  It.  Is 
loaded  with  right-wing  propaganda  shots  at 
the  administration.  Congress,  the  Federal 
courts,  and  the  United  Nations.  And  she 
also  Is  offended  by  the  "doctrinaire  restate- 
ment of  the  John  Birch  Society's  conspira- 
torial view  of  recent  American  hUtory." 

As  for  the  DAR's  side  of  It.  Mrs.  Robert  V. 
H.  Duncan,  the  president  general,  stoutly  up- 
held lU  claim  as  a  congreaslonally-chartered 
patriotic  organlaatlon  ancT  offered  to  cooper- 
ate In  any  Inveatlgatlon  of  Its  tax-exempt 
status. 

Basically,  of  course.  Senator  NruBEacis  Is 
not  so  much  concerned  about  the  DAR's  ac- 
tivities as  with  "the  proliferation  o*  tax- 
exempt  organisations  whose  sole  apparent 
function  Is  to  funnel  the  funds  of  right-wing 
business,  free  of  taxaUon,  into  right-wing 
propaganda  mills  "  And  BIrs.  NitTBDia«a  was 
quick  to  add  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  un- 
doubtedly goes  on  m  the  left  wing,  too. 

The  Senator,  we  think.  Is  Justified  In  ask- 
ing Internal  Revenue  Oommlselon  Oaplln  to 
keep  an  eye  peeled  for  organizations  abusing 
the  tax-exemption  privilege.  Congreee.  too. 
might  well  lend  her  some  support  even 
though  she.  like  her  colleagues,  refrained 
from  blocking  the  DAR's  annual  report 
money. 

As  to  the  Utter.  It  U  poaalMe  a  vote  to 
block  would  have  been  leas  satlafylng  than 
the  rectson  given  for  desisting.  "The  politi- 
cal view  ot  the  DAR.  however  distorted."  ob- 
served Mrs.  NcTrBRcm.  "do  not  bear  great 
currency  In  the  Amertoan  marketplace  of 
Ideas." 

Just  try  to  Imagine  a  man  saying  that. 


Slow  MoKon   for  Soand  Reasons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  of  July  15,  1963: 

Slow  Motion  pob  Sound  Reasons 
In  all  the  crltlcUm  of  Congress — "the  slow- 
motion  Congress  of  aU  time" — It  seems  to  us 
a  rather  Important  point  Is  being  missed 

The  slow  motion  is  not  the  result  of  lazi- 
ness or  even  of  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  Democratic  President  and  the 
Democratic  majority.  It  Is  the  result  also, 
maybe  even  mainly,  of  the  nature  of  the 
proposals  that  dominate  this  session. 

By  now.  of  course,  these  have  boiled  down 
to  two.  civil  rights  and  taxes.  Both  are  far- 
reaching  In  Import;  on  both  there  Is  deep 
uneasiness  and  division  in  the  country. 
Congress  could  hardly  help  refiectlng  such 
feelings. 

To  the  surprise  of  some  politicians.  It  has 
become  clear  that  many  people  are  not  fav- 
orably disposed  to  the  Administration's  tax 
proposals.  Almost  everyone  would  welcome 
cuts  In  taxes  that  are  far  to  high.  If  that 
were  all  there  was  to  It.     But  It  Isn't. 

We  are  offered  reductions  coupled  with 
so-called  reforms,  and  the  upshot  could  well 
b«  actual  Increases  for  some  taxpayers. 
More  disquieting  than  that  prospect  Is  the 
setting  In  which  the  tax  program  occurs. 
It  Is  a  setting  of  rapidly  rising  Federal  ex- 
penditures calculated  to  produce  the  largest 
planned  deficit  in  American  history  thU 
fiscal  year,  and  a  public  debt  of  vast  and 
growing  dimensions. 

No  amount  of  purported  economic  sophis- 
tication is  able  to  convince  considerable 
numbers  of  the  citizenry  that  cutting  taxes 
In  such  circumstances  Is  sensible  or  even 
moral.  Their  uneasiness  Is  only  heightened 
by  the  abundant  evidence  that  the  spending 
will  continue  Its  upward  course,  the  deficits 
go  on,  as  far  ahead  as  trends  can  be  discerned.   ^ 

In  a  quite  similar  way,  most  Americans 
believe  Negroes  should  not  be  kept  ■from 
eating  at  a  lunch  counter  because  of  race — 
If  that  were  the  whole  of  the  public  accom- 
modations part  of  the  clvU  rlghU  bUl.  What 
disturbs  people  are  other  questions. 

One  question,  as  with  taxes,  concerns  the 
setting;  this  measure  would  not  have  been 
sent  to  Congress  at  all  except  for  the  pres- 
sxire  of  mobe  and  demonstrations.  Another 
Is  the  formulation  of  the  section  dealing 
with  privately  owned  public  accommoda- 
tions; It  has  been  called  both  foggy  and 
drastic. 

Certainly  the  obscurities  were  revealed  in 
some  of  the  congressional  hearings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  blU,  discrimination  would  toe  pro- 
hibited for  any  business  with  customers  who 
Included  a  substantial  porUon  of  IntersUte 
travelers  or  with  merchandise  that  Included 
a  substantial  portion  of  goods  moved  in  Inter- 
state conunerce. 

Asked  to  define  "substenUal,"  Attorney 
Oeneral  Kennedy  replied,  "More  than  min- 
imal." Presented  with  the  hypothetical  case 
of  exclusion  of  a  man  who  was  a  Negro  but 
also  had  grease  all  over  his  clothes,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy seemed  to  imply  that  the  man  could  be 
excluded  so  long  as  he  was  not  being  turned 
down  because  of  race. 

Such  dialog  Is  kind  of  comical  for  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  But  there  is 
nothing  conxical  about  sweeping  legislation 
baaed  on  Indefinable  terms.  Indeed,  the 
vagueness  illustrates  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  effecting  legislation  that  tries  to  deal  not 
only  with  private  decisions  but  with  un- 
spoken motivations. 

Beyond  that,  many  legal  experts  believe 
that  the  JusUficatlon  for  the  public-accom- 
modations section  is  a  violent  wrench  of  the 
Constitution's  inter8t,ate  commerce  clause 
At  any  rate.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  If  the  ad- 
ministration's Interpretation  U  accepted, 
there  Is  hardly  any  stopping  place. 

If  the  Federal  Oovernment  can  control  s 
business'  service  policy.  It  can  control  other 
things  about  that  business  by  the  same  ex- 
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cuse.    And  It  can  use  the  precedent  to  move 
into  completely  private  areas. 

Congress,  It  seems  to  us.  Is  well  advised  to 
go  slow  on  proposals  that  offer  almost  limit- 
less opportunities  for  Federal  encroachment, 
and  on  tax  recommendations  In  the  context 
of  a  distorted  economic  policy.  There  Is 
something  worse  than  no  legislation,  and 
that  Is  legislation  that  may  do  serious  and 
lasting  Injury. 


A  Repablic't  Endurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  Missotmi        • 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  HALT,.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks,  I  call 
my  colleagues  attention  to  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Neosho,  Mo.,  Miner- 
Mechanic  St  Graphic  entitled  "A  Repub- 
lic's Endurance": 
A  RKPtTBLic's  Endttkanck:  An  American  Poet 

SUPPLIB)    THE    ANSWXS 

Many  years  ago,  James  Russell  Lowell,  the 
American  poet,  was  In  Paris  talking  to  Oul- 
zot.  the  French  statesman  and  noted  his- 
torian. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
great  empires,  kingdoms,  and  dynasties. 
Gulzot  turned  to  Lowell  and  asked.  "How 
long  do  you  expect  that  Republic  of  yours 
to  last?"  • 

After  a  moment's  thought.  Lowell  replied. 
"Our  Republic  will  last  as  long  as  the  ideals 
of  the  Founders  are  observed." 

The  Ideals  envisioned  for  our  Republic  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  were  lofty  and  chal- 
lenging ones  Indeed,  but  they  were  practical 
and  attainable.  The  Founding  Fathers  were 
Influenced  In  their  choice  of  Ideals  by  events 
of  the  past.  Everyone  has  marveled  at  their 
wisdom  In  setting  the  United  States  upon  a 
course  which  Is  still  practical,  valid,  and  ex- 
pedient today. 

Many  contemporary  observers  believe  that 
we  are  losing  bold  on  some  of  the  Ideals 
which  have  enabled  this  country  to  become 
the  world's  leading  power.  They  point  out 
that  unless  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  these 
Ideals,  this  Nation  Is  doomed  to  obscurity 
along  with  the  other  great  powers  of  the 
past  which  lost  sight  of  national  purpose. 

TTie  forefathers  dreamed  of  building  a  so- 
ciety In  America  which  would  be  strong, 
proeperoub,  free,  and  devoid  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Individual.  They  cherished 
the  heritage  of  freedom  which  has  been 
handed  down  by  others.  They  wanted  to 
preserve  the  right  and  liberties  set  forth 
In  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Petition  of  Rights, 
and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 

They  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  which  had  been  the  rule 
In  Europe.  According  to  this  theory,  kings 
contended  that  their  power  to  rule  came 
directly  from  God  and  that  they  were  an- 
swerable only  to  Ood. 

This  theory  was  not  compatible  with  the 
dream  which  our  forefathers  had  for  America, 
so  they  rejected  It.  They  argued  that  the 
true  fimctlon  of  government  was  to  protect 
and  preserve  Ood-glven  rights.    Their  ideal 


first  required  obedience  to  Qod  and  then 
obedience  to  rulers. 

The  declaration  states : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  our 
forefathers  spelled  out  the  ideal  purposes  of 
the  Government  which  they  were  estab- 
lishing : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
order  to  form  a'more  perfect  union,  establish 
Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Every  freedom-loving  American  is  thrilled 
by  words  such  as  liberty.  Justice,  rights  and 
general  welfare.  These  words  proclaim  the 
ideals  of  government  which  the  founders  of 
our  Nation  promoted. 

To  go  along  with  these  lofty  words,  the 
founders  employed  others  suggesting  action. 
They  planned  to  do  something  to  make  the 
American  dream  a  reality.  Note  that  the 
preamble  contains  such  words  as  establish, 
secure.  Insure,  and  promote.  If  our  Re- 
public Is  to  continue  aI<Hig  the  lines  eiv- 
vLsioned  by  its  founders,  there  must  be  main- 
tenance of  the  Ideals  and  purposes  which 
they  so  clearly  set  forth,  plus  a  dedicated 
program  of  action  on  the  part  of  every 
American. 


Insurance    Company    of    North    America 
Receives  "E^  for  Export  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP  pknnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  President's  "E"  for  Export 
Award  was  presented  to  the  Insurance 
Co.  of  North  America  for  Its  distin- 
guished contribution  to  the  U.S.  national 
exp>ort  expansion  program. 

INA,  which  operates  in  my  district, 
is  the  first  marine  insurance  company 
to  receive  this  symbol  of  our  Govern- 
ment's recognition  of  private  assistance 
in  the  campaign  for  increased  American 
foreign  trade.  The  company  and  its 
employees  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  efforts  and  this  recognition.  Be- 
low is  the  text  of  the  award  announce- 
ment released  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington: 
Insttrance  Co.  op  Nobth  America  Receives 
"E"  POR  Export  Award 

The  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  Harold  P.  Llnder,  today  pre- 
sented President  Kennedy's  "E"  for  Export 
Award  to  the  Insurande  Co.  of  North  Amer- 
ica for  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
U.S.   national   export   expansion   program. 

The  award  was  made  at  Bank  headquar- 
ters In  Washington  and  was  received  by 
Henry  W.  Pamum.  vice  president  of  INA 
which  has  its  home  office  in  Philadelphia. 

f- 


INA  was  this  country's  first  marine  insurer, 
founded  in  1792.  It  was  selected  to  receive 
the  big  "E"  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
Hodges  after  evaluation  by  an  Awards  Com- 
mittee representing  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Lckbor,  Interior,  and  Agriculture, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
other  Government  agencies. 

Speaking  for  the  Government  in  recogniz- 
ing INA's  achievements  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign trade,  Mr.  Llnder  complimented  the 
company  on  its  venerable  170-year  history 
and  its  outstanding  service.  He  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  fact  that  INA  was  one 
of  the  original  companies  founding  the  For- 
eign Credit  Insurance  Association  which  to- 
gether with  Exlmbank  offers  export  credit 
Insurance  to  the  Nation's  exporters.  It  also 
was  underscored  that  INA  positively  con- 
tributes to  the  U.S.  balance  of  International 
payments  position  by  selling  marine  Insur- 
ance In  substantial  amounts  to  foreign  buy- 
ers of  U.S.  goods. 

In  addition.  INA  has  been  foremost  among 
marine  Insurers  in  recognizing  and  promot- 
ing the  role  of  marine  Insurers  In  the  Na- 
tion's export  drive.  It  has  conducted  edu- 
cational programs  directed  at  foreign  traders, 
banks,  and  insurance  agents  and  brokers  to 
delineate  constructive  uses  and  methods  of 
marine  Insurance.  It  has  consistently  made 
Its  professional  personnel  available  to  pro- 
spective exporters  at  co\inBellng  meetings 
and  seminars  aimed  to  stimulate  export 
activity.  All  offices  of  INA  in  major  mer- 
cantile nations  of  the  free  world  and  in  42 
locations  in  the  United  States  have  been 
active  in  these  promotional  and  educational 
efforts  as  well  as  furnishing  talent  to  serve 
on  high  level  export  expansion  committees. 
The  company  also  has  disseminated  to  best 
advantage  Information  on  foreign  trade  and 
marine  Insurance  through  motion  pictures 
and  a  wide  vtuiety  of  trade  Journals  and 
publications. 

E  Awards  are  given  in  two  categories :  com- 
panies which  manufacture  products  for  ex- 
port; and  companies.  Individuals,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions  which  work  in  sup- 
port of  increased  exports.  INA  Is  the  first 
marine  Insurance  company  to  receive  the  E 
pennant,  symbol  of  the  Government's  recog- 
nition of  private  assistance  In  the  campaign 
for  more  American  foreign  trade. 


Mineral  Springs  Abound  in  West 
N^ginia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VXRCnfU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  bathing  in  mineral  springs  is 
a  time-honored  means  of  seeking  relief 
from  many  human  ailments.  My  State 
of  West  Virginia  fortunately  has  a  great 
abundance  of  mineral  springs,  including 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

A  list  of  mineral  springs  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  a  description  of  their  curative 
properties  are  given  In  a  recent  article 
In  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Qazette-Mail. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RKCOfto,  as  follows: 

Statk  SpmiNcs  HxLJ>  Valuablz  Resouscs 
(By  Phil  Conley) 

There  are  tmnxj  medicinal  springs  In  West 
Virginia.  They  constitute  one  of  the  State's 
moat  valuable  natural  resources. 

White  Sulphur  Springs.  140  miles  east  of 
Charleston.  Is  the  greatest  Inland  watering 
place  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
The  acreage  comprising  this  resort  was  pat- 
ented by  Nathan  Carpenter  In  1774.  But 
prior  to  that  time  Indians,  as  well  as  white 
people,  had  bathed  and  drunk  the  medicinal 
waters  found  there.  Many  of  this  coun- 
try's most  noted  people  have  visited  White 
Sulphur,  among  them  Jefferson.  Madison. 
Monroe.  Webster.  Calhoun,  and  Patrick 
Henry  Gen  Robert  E.  Lee  once  bad  a 
cottage  there,  where  he  lived  part  of  the 
summer  People  from  all  over  the  world 
have  visited  this  noted  spa. 

Berkeley  Springs  Is  about  3  miles  frona 
the  Potomac  River  in  Morgan  County.  This 
place  was  first  known  as  Warm  Springs,  then 
Bath,  and  later  the  present  nsune.  Washing- 
ton wrote  in  his  Journal  on  March  18.  1747. 
that  he  had  visited  the  "famed  Warm 
Springs"  These  springs  were  in  the  large 
tract  of  land  owned  by  Lord  Fairfax  who 
gave  the  property  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
so  that  the  waters  might  be  free  to  the 
public.  When  West  Virginia  became  a  sep- 
arate State,  she  came  Into  possession  of  the 
springs 

After  the  Revolution.  Washington  built  a 
cottage  there  and  his  brother  Lawrence 
spent  nearly  a  year  there  on  account  of  his 
health.  The  springs  have  a  capacity  *of 
2.000  gallons  a  minute,  with  a  uniform 
temperature  of  74  degrees.  The  State  has 
a  5-acre  park  which  surrounds  the  springs. 
It  also  maintains  a  sanatorium  there. 

Pence  Springs  are  located  12  miles  east 
of  HlDton.  The  waters  have  curative  prop- 
erties for  kidney,  stomach,  and  liver  dis- 
orders. Some  years  ago  a  commercial  com- 
pany began  bottling  the  water  and  shipping 
it  to  distant  markets.  The  old  hotel  was 
acquired  by  the  State  and  la  now  a  female 
penal  institution. 

Webster  Springs  was  discovered  by  J.  E. 
Hall  before  the  Civil  War.  The  town  is  the 
county  seat  of  Webster  County  and  is  83 
miles  southwest  of  Bklns  on  the  Elk  River. 
It  is  2.000  feet  above  sea  level  and  has  long 
been  known  as  a  health  reaort. 

Old  Sweet  Springs  is  in  Monroe  County. 
James  Moss  built  the  first  house  there  in 
1780  The  first  patent  for  the  land  was 
'  granted  to  William  LewU.  brother  of  Oen. 
Andrew  Lewis  for  whom  Lewlsburg  was 
named.  The  springs  flow  from  the  bfise  of 
Potts  Mountain.  The  water  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  72  to  78  degrees  and  is  described  as 
"of  a  tonic  character,  mildly  cathartic  and 
alterative,  valviable  In  cases  of  debility  and 
in  many  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  functional 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels."  At  one 
time  this  place  was  visited  by  prominent 
people  from  this  country  and  abroad.  Some 
years  ago,  during  the  administration  of  Oov. 
M.  M  Neely,  the  State  acquired  the  hotel  and 
converted  It  Into  an  old  folks'  home. 

Salt  Sulphur  Springs  is  on  Indian  Creek 
In  Monroe  County,  about  14  miles  from  Port 
Springs. 

Red  Sulphur  Springs  is  also  on  Indian 
Creek  in  Monroe  County,  about  12  miles  from 
Lowell. 

Capon  Springs  Is  on  the  east  side  of  Caca- 
pon  River  In  Hampshire  County.  Indians 
called  it  "Kakapon-se-pe,"  meaning  "a  river 
of  medicine  waters." 

Shannondale  Springs  are  about  6  miles  east 
of  Charles  Town  in  Jefferson  Covmty. 


Qreen  Sulphur  Springs  are  In  Summers 
Coxinty.  Blue  Sulphur  Springs  are  In  Green- 
brier County. 

There  are  a  nuimber  of  other  springs  In 
West  Virginia  which  are  not  as  well  known 
as  the  ones  listed  here. 

The  springs  may  be  classified  as  alum 
springs,  iron  springs,  magnesia  springs,  salt 
springs,  sulphur  springs,  and  lime  springs. 


Address  by  Hod.  Louis  L.  Goldstem,  State 
Comptroller  of  Maryland,  at  Frederick 
(Md.)  Shopping  Center  Merchants  As- 
sociation, July  3,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  It.  1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I 
attended  the  conunemoration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  my  hometown  of  Fred- 
erick. Md.  The  program  opened  with  a 
concert  by  the  Harmony  Band,  a  salute 
by  a  military  color  guard,  and  the  na- 
tional anthem  sung  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Handley.  vice  principal  of  the  Elm  Street 
School.  Master  of  ceremonies  was  Mor- 
ton M.  Siegal.  Invocation  was  offered  by 
Rabbi  Morris  Kosman.  of  the  Beth 
Sholom  Congregation,  and  a  word  of 
welcome  was  extended  by  Mayor  E.  Paul 
Magaha.  Capt.  David  Tate,  chaplain 
at  Port  Detrtck.  delivered  a  memorial 
prayer  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  fea- 
tured address  by  the  Honorable  Louis  L. 
Goldstein.  State  Comptroller  of  Mary- 
land. The  tolling  of  the  historic  old  bell 
of  the  former  Mountain  Hope  School  in 
McKaig.  Md..  in  a  salute  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  in  line  with  the  revival  of  the  beU- 
ringing  custom  climaxed  the  patriotic 
program. 

Mr.  Goldstein's  knowledgeable  sum- 
mary of  American  history  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  is  so  interesting  and  valu- 
able that  I  am  appending  it  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  sincere  privilege 
for  me  to  be  here  this  evening  in  Prnderick 
City.  Prederlck  County,  created  1748.  for 
these  wonderful  ceremonies  which  commem- 
orate the  celebration  of  our  Nation's  inde- 
pendence. 187  years  ago.  July  4.  1776.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Mayor 

Congratulations  to  you  all  for  sponsoring 
such  an  outstanding  event. 

Tonight  we  are  filled  with  patriotic  pride 
in  our  State  and  o\ir  Nation. 

Together  we  are  demonstrating  to  the 
entire  world  that  wq  shall  neyer  forget  the 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  the  bloodshed  which 
preceded  the  war  of  independence. 

The  people  of  Frederick  County  and  other 
sections  of  western  Maryland  suffered  greatly 
during  this  period  (entire  section  then  Fred- 
erick County) . 

For  10  years,  between  1756  and  1766.  the 
general  assembly  did  not  vote  a  Journal  at 
accounts  to  pay  off  the  public  debts,  accord- 
ing to  the  book  by  Prof.  Charles  Albro  Barker 
entitled  "The  Background  of  the  Revolution 
In  Maryland." 

The  currency  deficiency  held  up  the  pay- 
ment of  western  Maryland  militiamen  who 
needed  the  money  very  badly  at  the  time. 


Quoting  from  Professor  Barker's  book. 
"Accordingly  450  subscribing  Inhabitants  of 
Frederick  County  addressed  Governor  Sharpe 
In  a  plea  for  action  and  for  the  release  of 
long  overdue  public  money.  Action  on  this 
matter  was  withheld  until  1766." 

A  sharp  depression  fell  upon  western 
Maryland  and  the  Maryland  Gazette  of  An- 
napolis printed:  "The  great  scarcity  of 
money,  low  markets  abroad  for  the  produce 
of  the  plantation,  the  heavy  restraints  and 
Impositions  the  colonies  are  laid  under  are 
sufficient  to  strike  a  damp  note  into  the  most 
serene  minds." 

The  citizens  of  Frederick  and  their  neigh- 
bors in  other  sections  of  Maryland  were 
subjected  to  extreme  hardships  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government;  as  were  the  citizens  in  all 
other  American  colonies. 

A  series  of  incidents  preceded  armed 
confilct. 

Among  tlie  most  significant  of  these  In- 
cidents was  the  tea  tax  which  had  been  Im- 
posed by  England. 

As  you  all  know.  Maryland  was  one  of  the 
first  to  rebel  against  this  tax.  Marylanders 
from  many  communities  including  Frederick 
went  to  Annapolis  and  helped  to  burn  the 
brig  Peggy  Stewart. 

Two  tons  of  tea  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Annapolis,  but  the  ship's  capteln. 
Anthony  Stewart,  and  his  crew  were  spared 
by  the  gallant  men  of  Frederick  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Hanson,  who  became  one 
of  the  outstanding  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

History  tells  us.  John  Hanson,  of  Fred- 
erick. Md  .  in  1781  was  elected  first  President 
of  the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled. 

Many  other  great  leaders  came  out  of 
Frederick  during  those  eventful  Revolution- 
ary War  days.  Including  Abraham  Faw, 
Richard  Potts.  Thomas  Sim  Lee.  and  Thomas 
Johnson  who  nominated  George  Washington 
for  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  American 
military  forces,  and  who  later  was  elected 
first  Governor  of  Maryland.  He  also  presided 
at  the  Maryland  convention  In  Annapolis 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  In 
April  1788. 

Frederick  citizens  were  part  of  the  vast 
military  forces  from  Maryland  which  partici- 
pated in  this  Nations  first  major  armed 
confilct. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war.  a  company 
of  130  men  from  Maryland  commanded  by 
Capt.  Michael  Cresap  were  the  first  soldiers 
from  a  southern  colony  to  arrive  at  Boston 
to  Join  the  fighting. 

The  first  big  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought  on  Long  Island  up  In  New 
York,  and  General  Washington  fell  Into  a 
British  trap — the  only  time  he  did  so  during 
the  entire  Revolutionary  War. 

The  only  hof)e  he  had  of  saving  his  army 
was  to  have  a  small  number  of  men  fight  the 
British  and  hold  them  back  while  Washing- 
ton retreated  with  the  main  army. 

Four  hundred  Maryland  men  were  chosen 
by  Washington  for  this  vital  role.  They 
were  commanded  by  MaJ.  Mordecai  Gls^— 
later  a  colonel — and  by  Capt.  Samuel  Smith — 
who  eventually  became  a  general. 

They  did  the  Job.  In  fact,  six  times  the 
small  band  of  Maryland  men  actually 
charged  the  British,  forcing  them  to  fall 
back  a  little. 

Of  course,  the  Brltlah  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  In  numbers,  and  the  liAaryland 
men  eventually  bad  to  give  way.  More  than 
half  of  our  men  were  killed,  and  only  20 
escaped  Injury— but  they  held  the  BrltUh 
for  more  than  an  hour  while  Washington  led 
the  rest  of  the  army  to  a  safer  position. 

The  Maryland  men  saved  the  day.  and 
their  valor  and  effectiveness  caused  George 
Waahlngton  to  single  out  the  Maryland 
troops  of  the  line  for  special  praise,  giving 
us  out  nickname  of  the  Old  Line  State. 

That  wasn't  the  only  nickname  Maryland 
troope  won.  In  the  battles  that  followed 
shortly    after,     at    Harlem    Heights,    White 


Plains.   Trenton,   and  Princeton,    the   Mary- 
land line  again  did  honorable  service. 

There  were  7  Maryland  regiments  in  action 
at  that  time — out  of  only  43  regiments  In 
the  entire  American  Army. 

Mordecai  Gist's  troops  covered  Washing- 
ton's retreat  from  Long  Island  so  well,  and 
performed  so  splendidly  In  the  succeeding 
battles,  that  they  were  called  "the  bayonets 
of  the  revolution."  That's  a  nickname  to 
be  proud  of. 

There  were  many  other  occasions  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  when  Maryland 
troops  fought  so  well  they  earned  special 
praise.  At  Fort  Mifflin,  for  instance.  Mary- 
land men  under  Col.  Samuel  Smith  held 
the  fort  until  its  walls  were  literally  battered 
to  pieces  by  English  cannon. 

At  Monmouth,  all  of  the  Maryland  men 
under  Col.  Nathaniel  Ramsey  were  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured,  but  they  did 
the  Job  that  General  Washington  had  asked 
them  to  do.  He  had  told  them,  "If  you 
can  stop  the  British  for  10  minutes,  I  can 
save  the  army."  Colonel  Ramsey's  Mary- 
land troops  held  up  the  British  troops  for  30 
minutes  and  did  not  stop  fighting  until  the 
last  man  among  them  had  dropped  before 
superior  enemy  forces. 

That's  the  kind  of  courage  and  sacrifice 
that  resulted  In  our  Nation's  Independence; 
and  that  Is  why  we  are  gathered  here  this 
evening. 

We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  our  Founding  Fathers  who  gave 
us  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mary- 
land signers  were  Charles  Carroll  of  Car- 
roUton,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Spence,  and 
William  Paca. 

This  outstanding  document  was  no  com- 
promise, but  a  banner  to  which  men  every- 
where responded.  Why  should  this  be  so? 
Why  did  a  declaration  of  independence  (also 
called  a  declaration  of  human  rights)  signed 
by  53  men  on  a  rude  and  distant  shore  stir 
the  world?  Was  the  appeal  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  of  rhetoric,  and 
its  effect  due  simply  to  the  felicity  of  its 
phrasing? 

Surely  not.  Good  phrasing  there  was,  of 
course,  but  what  counted  was  the  sub- 
stance, the  idea.  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self-evident,"  the  Poxmdlng  Fathers  said: 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned •  •  •."  The  Declaration  is  what 
it  Is  and  moved  men  as  it  did  because  It 
expressed  high  purpose  and  noble  convic- 
tions, backed  to  the  utmost  by  Its  signers 
with  the  pledge  of  "our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor." 

There  you  have  it.  the  American  procla- 
mation of  freedom:  the  equality  of  all  men; 
rights  given  not  by  the  stat^  but  by  our 
Creator;  the  Just  powers  of  government  de- 
riving only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Are  these  American  beliefs  which  stirred  men 
here  and  all  over  the  world  pious  statements 
which  are  now  Irrelevant  to  our  present  situ- 
ation? We  Insist  they  are  not.  Granted, 
to  create  policy  for  today  and  tomorrow  In 
the  light  of  these  principles  Is  not  easy;  In 
some  situations  a  lack  of  power  to  change 
events  may  prevent  us  from  doing  what  we 
would  like  to  do.  But  the  American  idea 
and  the  American  tradition  must  be  the 
touchstones  for  policy,  for  there  in  the  very 
reasons  for  our  Nation's  being,  is  America's 
strength. 

My  friends,  on  Monday,  July  1,  I  attended 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  at  Gettysburg 
representing  Governor  Tawes  and  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland.  At  the  Eternal  Light 
Peace  Memorial  I  heard  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania,  address  over  3,000 
persons  who  gathered  there  to  hear  his  stir- 


ring address.  He  noted  that  it  was  Just  such 
weather  as  this  100  years  ago  when  the 
gallant  men  of  that  historic  struggle  fought 
and  died  to  preserve  the  American  beliefs 
and  principles  under  which  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  Is  founded.  The  Impact  of  their 
courage,  Ihe  fierceness  of  the  battles  were 
In  the  minds  of  all  those  present.  The 
majesty  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  was 
In  the  hearts  of  all  those  present  on  Mon- 
day. No  one  could  stand  on  that  hallowed 
ground  and  not  be  aware  of  the  significance 
of  the  occasion.  It  was  inspiring  and  it  was 
Indeed  unforgettable.  Just  as  we  stand  here 
today  In  commemoration  of  our  Nation's 
Independence  we  must  be  ever  mindful  that 
we  are  standing  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
and  promising  era.  We  are  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  all  the  world.  We  are  a  nation 
recognized  as  blessed  beyond  measure  with 
the  most  enlightened  form  of  government  In 
the  world.  Our  gallant  soldiers  who  fought 
In  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  Wars  and 
through  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean 
war,  are  even  today  fighting  to  defend  the 
right  of  freemen  in  Berlin,  In  Laos,  In  Viet- 
nam, and  in  a  score  of  other  vital  points  on 
every  continent  around  this  globe  so  that  we 
can  retain  our  acknowledged  position  as  the 
defenders  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice.  We 
are  now  moving  through  one  of  the  greatest 
crisis  periods  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world.  The  battle  Is  Joined  for 
svirvlval  betwen  two  ways  of  life — one  free, 
the  other  slave — and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  fate  of  civilization  now  lies  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  clearly  recognize  that  faith, 
not  fear,  and  patriotism  not  patronage,  must 
prevail. 

CONCLtrSION 

My  friends.  It  has  been  an  honor  as  well 
as  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  this  evening  at  the  Frederick  Shopping 
Center  to  participate  In  these  wonderful 
ceremonies  which  commemorate  the  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  Independence. 

There  Is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  all 
brothers  and  sisters — none  makes  his  or  her 
way  alone — all  that  we  send  Into  the  lives 
of  others,  comes  back  Into  our  own.  What 
we  are  Is  God's  gift  to  us — what  we  make 
of  ourselves,  is  our  gift  to  God.  Thanks  to 
you,  Qod,  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  you, 
by  seeing  others. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me,  and  now  until 
we  meet  again,  may  God  bless  you  all  real 
good. 


Seat  BelU 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LIBONATI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10, 1963 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  uader 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  134)  to  provide 
that  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate 
commerce  for  use  In  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  safety  standards. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  this  body  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  Honorable  Kenneth  Roberts' 
bill  H  Jl.  134.  to  establish  seat  belt  stand- 
ards. During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  legislation  he  indicated  that  if  seat 
belts  saved  one  life  it  was  well  worth  the 
effort  and  time  of  the  Congress. 

Yesterday  he  received  a  letter  from  an 
individual  from  Chicago,  111.,  telling  him 
of  the  lifesaving  tispects  of  the  seat  belts 
as  demonstrated  in  an  automobile  acci- 


dent in  which  the  individual  was  person- 
ally involved.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  he  received  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  tribute  to  his  Initiative  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  the  foresight 
of  the  users  of  the  seat  belts.  His  pre- 
diction has  been  realized. 

Chicago.  III.. 

July  11.  1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  article  about  your 
bill  regarding  auto  seat  belts  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  today. 

It  caught  my  Interest  especially  because 
seat  belts  gave  Chicago  a  no- traffic -death  rec- 
ord over  the  recent  4-day  holiday.  They 
also  saved  our  lives. 

Our  family  of  two  adults  and  three  chil- 
dren were  riding  in  ovir  automobile  when  it 
was  struck  by  a  speeding  car.  Our  two  small 
sons  were  belted  in  their  seats  In  the  back; 
both  suffered  head  Injuries.  My  husband  wa/i 
belted  In  the  driver's  seat;  he  was  throwa 
against  the  steering  wheel.  I  was  belted  'ji 
the  right  front  seat;  I  was  thrown  forward, 
with  enough  Impact  to  catise  a  dent  In  the 
steel  door  frame  where  my  head  struck.  My 
daughter,  seated  between  us  In  the  front  but 
not  wearing  a  seat  belt,  was  thrown  tj  the 
floor.  She  Is  too  small  "to  have  hit  the  dash 
or  to  have  gone  through  the  wlnrlshleld, 
which  certainly  would  have  been  tne  case 
with  an  adult  who  had  been  sittlnr^  in  that 
seat. 

The  two  cars  were  demolished.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  would  have  been  thrown  from  the 
car  and  probably  my  husband  would  have 
suffered  severe,  If  not  fatal  Injuries  from  the 
Impact  at  the  steering  wheel;  the  boys  in  the 
rear  would  have  been  thrown  to  the  front; 
had  we  not  been  protected  by  seat  belts. 
Tangible  evidence  In  support  of  this  theory 
is  the  fact  that  the  only  one  of  the  five  to  be 
thrown  from  the  seat  was  not  wearing  a  belt, 
and  only  her  small  size  kept  her  In  the  car. 

We  were  all  Iniured  but  we  are  all  alive. 
Seat  belts  alone  are  reep>onslble.  Congratu- 
lations on  yoijj  Important  safety  bill — and 
thank  you  for  bringing  this  Idea  to  public 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Phoebe  Medow. 


Janesville  Gazette  Supports  Proxmire 
Retolotion  To  Slash  Spending  on 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Janesville  Gkizette  has  as  sharply  honed 
an  eye  for  waste  in  Government  as  any 
paper  in  the  country. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Gazette  dis- 
cussed the  enormous  waste  of  taxpayer 
money  involved  in  the  present  congres- 
sional method  of  approving  annual 
multimillion-dollar  reclamation  projects. 

The  Gazette  supports  my  resolution 
which  would  provide  a  realistic  basis  for 
calculating  costs  and  benefits  of  these 
immensely  expensive  projects.  The 
Proxmire  resolution  would  eliminate 
projects  that  cost  more  than  their  bene- 
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fit — and   thereby,  over  the  years,  save 
literally  billions  ot  dollars. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORO. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccrd. 
as  follows : 

PSOXMIKX  ON    RXCLAMATIOir 

Outside  of  the  areas  where  the  money  U 
actually  spent,  cltlaens  constantly  ask  them- 
selves why  Pederal  funds  Ln  millions  go  (cr 
reclamation  of  decert  lands  and  the  creation 
of  new  farming  acreage.  These  big- time 
spending  ventures  go  on  year  after  year 
while  other  mUllons  are  being  spent  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  same  taxpayers  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  overproduction  of  farm 
commodities. 

This  Incongruity  In  Oovenunect  ts  now 
officially  questioned  In  a  Senate  resolution 
Introduced  this  week  by  Senator  WnxiAM 
PaoxMon.  His  proposal  takes  a  new  ap- 
procu:h — It  would  not  outlaw  such  deyelop- 
ments  but  would  Impose  upon  the  Bureau 
of  BsdamAtlon  and  other  Pederai  officials  a 
jeaJtstle  basis  for  calculating  costs  and  bene- 
fits. 

What  the  Proxmlre  bill  wsmld  do  U  to 
impose  more  sensible  time  and  Interest 
standards.  At  present  reclamation  projects 
are  figured  to  have  a  life  of  100  years,  and 
this  Is  used  In  calculation  of  benefits.  At 
the  same  time,  as  PBoxvm  puts  It.  "ths 
▼alue  of  these  fut\ire  benefits  Is  not  dis- 
counted at  the  4  percent  It  coets  the  Govern- 
ment to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 
but  at  a  rate  of  3  5  percent  to  give  their 
present  worth." 

The  effect  of  calculating  100  years  of  use- 
fulness along  with  the  fictitiously  lo>w 
financing  cost  Is  to  make  the  projects  look 
far  more  sensible  than  they  really  are. 

In  Introducing  bla  resolatlon.  Senator 
Paoxxm  noted  that  "hundreds  of  millions  of 
Federal  dollars  are  being  spent  on  reclama- 
tion projects  on  the  basis  of  gross  overestl- 
matlons  of  their  worth.  This  overestimate  Is 
aside  from  the  fact  that  vast  benefits  are 
ascribed  to  reclamation  projects  that  Irrigate 
and  bring  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
newly  productive  farmland  Into  operation  at 
a  time  when  we  already  have  a  vast  surplus 
of  farm  production  and  are  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  take  land  out 
of  production.  The  alleged  benefits  are  a 
burden." 

Who  Is  to  disagree  with  this? 


We    Hold    These    Trutlis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIrORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  19S3 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoko.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  Dr  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  en- 
titled "We  Hold  These  Truths."  This  la 
one  of  a  series  of  'Spires  of  the  Spirit" 
which  have  been  appearing  In  the  Eve- 
ning Star. 

I  make  no  comment  of  my  own,  but 
do  know  that  everyone  who  reads  this 
will  hang  his  head  in  shame  over  the 
eroding  moral  principles  adhered  to  in 
the  United  Nations  and  supported  by 
our  own  United  States. 


The  article  f  ollowa: 

Spous  or  THX   Spout — Ws   Hou>  Thxsb 

Taxrras 
(By  Dr.  Prederlck  Brown  Harris) 
*In  the  mission  recently  ended  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  been  seen  and 
heard  across  free  Europe.     To  wild  throngs 
of  cheering  Europeans  his  premise  was  that 
liberty  is  IndlvUlble.     His  promise  was  that 
at  any  risk  to  ourselves  we  would  hurl  the 
full  force  of  our  might  against  any  fresh  ag- 
gression by  totalitarianism  to  enslave  more 
people  with  its  fetters  of  the  mind  and  body. 
But  Is  there  any  ray  of  hope  for  the  cap- 
tives of  a  diabolical  conspiracy  whose  shack- 
les bind  more  people  than  the  President  saw 
o«  his  trip  across  the  free  frontiers  of  the 
Continent?     What  word  has  America  In  an- 
swer  to   the   agonizing   pleading  of  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania. Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
and    the    Ukraine,   deep   In   the   Soviet   land 
mass?     If  upon  the  high  heavens  could  be 
written  the  ghastly  tale  of  liquidation,  mar- 
tyrdoms, sudden  deportations  to  the  frozen 
steppes,  the  genocldal  destruction  of  nation- 
al nxjts  which  the  conquest  of  each  of  these 
subdued  nations  Involved  In  all  their  sadistic 
details.  It  would  suggest  a  chamber  of  hor- 
rors to  make  devils  gleeful  and  angels  weep. 
Should    comfortable   America    ever    forget 
all    this    and    acquiesce    In    admitting    ths 
bloodstained   culprits    to  the  realms   of  de- 
cency, such  forgetting  would  birt  register  the 
lowering  of  our  own  Republic's  moral  sensi- 
tivity and  the  dulling  of  Its  conscience.    The 
one  sure  criterion  of  the  reality  of  our  own 
commitment  to  freedom  Is  the  agony  we  feel 
for  those  who  are  under  a  foreign  taskmas- 
ter's lash.     That  Is  why  America  Insists  on 
imcoverlng   the   damning    truth   In   Captive 
Nations  Week.    It  Is  the  accxu^ed  spat  which 
win    not    out    that    the    bandits    desire    the 
world  to  dismiss  with  "Oh,   let   bygones  be 
bygones."  as  knocking  on  the  door  of  moral 
Integrity   they   now  seek   the  recognition  of 
respectability.     There   is    no   more   essential 
proposition    now   before    the   Congress   than 
House   Resolution    14.     The  passage   of  this 
bill  would  run  up  to  the  masthead  of  our 
own  ship  of  state  a  flag  of  aggravating  re- 
membrance and  defiance  against  the  pirates 
who  now  seek  an  approved  harbor  with  their 
ship  laden  with  all  the  plunder  seciu-ed  by 
shocking   Inhumanity,   misery,  and   murder. 
Such  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  tell  the  world  that  with  us  lib- 
erty Is  not  a  dead  fossil  but  a  living  thing 
Incarnated  In  the  50  United  States. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  than  our  assurance 
to  the  whole  world  that  we  still  hold  certain 
unalienable  truths — yea.  that  they  hold  us! 
What  is  this  eternal  truth  we  hold?  It  Is 
that  rights  are  given,  not  by  any  State  but 
by  the  Creator,  and  that  the  J\ist  powers  of 
government  are  derived  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Let  us  look  at  perhaps  the 
most  blatant  betrayal  of  this  principle — 
that  of  the  crucifixion  of  Hungary.  Ever 
since  the  brave  freedom  fighters  were  mowed 
down  by  the  thousands  by  Soviet  tanks 'in 
the.  streets  of  Budapest,  we  have  Insisted  on 
keeping  unveiled  the  hideous  scenes  of  the 
vile  slaughter  on  that  day  of  Red  Infamy  and 
the  vengeance-motivated  atrocities  that  fol- 
lowed. We  have  treated  the  hammer  and 
sickle  prepetrators  as  the  moral  lepers  they 
have  proved  themselves  to  be. 

But.  now  In  this  year  of  otir  Lord,  the 
United  States  stands  condemned  by  the  blind 
and  blatant  reversal  of  oiu  policy  of  pro- 
testing any  thought  of  the  present  Hungarian 
regime  being  given  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  United  Nations.  Because  of  propa- 
ganda statements,  dripping  with  whitewash, 
crediting  the  dictatorship  In  Hungary  with 
some  relaxation  of  oppression,  and  the 
softening  of  restrictions  on  religion,  there  is 
In  the  United  Nations  councils  a  silence 
heard  In  heaven  as  this  land  of  liberty  at 
last  is  persuaded  to  abstain  from  registering 


her  disagreement.  That  base  reversal  must 
seem  to  the  coerced  Hungarian  people  as 
great  a  betrayal  as  was  the  kiss  of  Judas 
2.000  years  ago. 

No  wonder  a  great  newspaper  sehslng  the 
deal  at  the  United  Nations,  under  the  black 
headline  of  deceit  sxmunarlzes  the  action, 
or  the  Inaction  so  far  as  our  vote  Is  con- 
cerned, regarding  the  Kremlin's  Hungarian 
puppet,  as  "washing  our  hands  of  the  victims 
of  tyranny." 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  granting 
recognition  to  the  Hungarian  Jailers  U  that 
they  have  been  granting  amnesty  to  freedom 
fighters  whose  one  crime  is  that  they  believe 
In  government  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  The  recognition  of  the  present 
Hungarian  Oovernment  further  weakens  the 
United  Nations,  as  Russian  tank  experts  are 
added  to  the  already  heavily  Soviet-loaded 
world  organization. 

God  forgive  us  as  ths  United  States  stands 
aside  to  favor  the  outrageous  scheme  of  al- 
lowing ths  Kremlin,  who  robbed  and  mur- 
dered those  who  resisted,  to  take  a  place  with 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  In- 
dignant letters  from  aroused  citizens  ot 
America  ought  to  flood  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Congress.  No  one,  however  high 
In  our  official  life,  can  possibly  sincerely  be- 
lieve in  recognizing  Red  Hungary  and  at  ths 
same  time  believe  In  government  by  consent 
ot  the  governed. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  this  day  America  has 
need  of  thee — somebody  to  represent  us  In 
the  U.N.  who.  with  you,  would  exhort — 

"Is  true  freedom  but  to  break  fetters  for 
our  own  dear  sake,  and.  with  leathern  hetu^ 
forget  that  we  owe  mankind  a  debt?  They 
are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak  for  the  fallen 
and  the  weak;  No.  True  freedom  Is  to  share 
all  the  chains  our  brothers  wear,  and.  with 
heart  and  hand,  to  be  earnest  to  make 
others  free." 

Government  by  consent  of  the  governed — 
we  hold  this  truth.    But.  do  we? 
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Sbepberditowii,  W.  Va.,  Chartered  Over 
200  Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WKST    VIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  although  my  State  of  West 
Virginia  is  celebrating  Its  first  centen- 
nial this  year,  the  history  of  organized 
towns  in  the  Mountain  State  goes  back 
ever  200  years.  According  to  an  arti- 
cle In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton (W.Va.)  Gazette-Mall,  Shepherds- 
town,  in  Jefferson  County,  was  chartered 
in  1762. 

The  article  gives  some  Interesting 
background  on  this  historic  town,  which 
was  one  of  the  sites  considered  for  the 
National  Capitol.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  Article  be 
printed   in  the  Appendix   of  the  Rbc- 

ORD. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoko,  as  follows: 
jErrxusoN   Countt   Rolk  in   Statx   HiSToaT 
GazAT 

The  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers  mads 
their  junction  at  Harpers  Ferry.    They  also 


presented  a  gap  through  the  tall  mountains 
to  allow  early  migration  to  western  Virginia. 

Permanent  settlements  existed  In  the  early 
18th  century  along  the  Potomac.  The  oldest 
chartered  town  In  West  Virginia,  Shepherds- 
town,  was  chartered  In  1762.  George  Wash- 
ington first  saw  the  land  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  In  1748.  when  he  was  16. 

In  1796,  President  Washington  sheeted 
Harpers  Perry  as  the  site  of  the  second  Ped- 
eial  armory.  It  became  a  thriving  industrial 
community.  Shepherdstown  was  considered 
for  the  national  capitol,  finally  established 
down  the  Potomac. 

The  county  that  bears  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  continued  to  grow.  With  John 
Brown's  dramatic  raid  on  the  Federal  ar- 
senal the  events  were  set  in  motion  that 
would  lead  to  West  Virginia's  gaining  Its  In- 
dependence from  Virginia. 

Union  and  Confederate  forces  took  turns 
winning  and  yielding  Jefferson  County  be- 
tween 1861  and  1866.  Commemorating  these 
encounters  are  25  battle  markers;  and  Har- 
pers Ferry  National  Monument  Is  being  de- 
veloped. 

The  coxinty  celebrated  Its  150th  anniver- 
sary In  1951.  Today  It  has  a  diversity  of  In- 
Interests,  Including  extensive  orchards,  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,  limestone  quarries,  food, 
processing,  manufacturing  and  services  busi- 
nesses. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  untold 
billions  of  words  l\ave  been  spoken  and 
written  about  CMnmunism.  So  many,  in 
fact,  that  a  person  who  seeks  a  clear, 
concise  analysis  of  the  menace — and 
practical  suggestions  on  how  to  meet  it — 
could  wander  for  days  in  a  wasteland 
of  fuzzy  rhetoric  and  still  not  find  the 
answers. 

That  is  the  reason  I  was  so  much  im- 
pressed by  a  sermon  I  would  like  to  offer 
for  the  Record.  It  was  delivered  October 
21.  1962,  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Pry,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor of  the  Pirst  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Dallas.  Briefly,  but  with  great  percep- 
tion, it  analyzes  the  attraction  commu- 
nism holds  for  some  segments  of  the 
world's  population,  and  provides  specific, 
down-to-earth  suggestions  on  how  we 
can  respond  to  its  challenge.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

Communism,  Ouh  Great  Opportunity 
(A  sermon  by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Pry.  Jr.) 

Communism  is  our  arch  enemy.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  has  said,  "No 
one  has  to  convince  us  that  the  contest  be- 
tween Communist  Imperialism  and  freedom 
Is  for  keeps,  and  nobody  has  to  convince  us 
that  when  Khrushchev  said  he  would  bury 
us,  he  was  claiming  not  just  an  alleged  his- 
torical inevitability,  but  an  objective  toward 
which  Communists  work  relentlessly." 

If  communism  were  only  a  national  enemy, 
the  situation  would  be  serious  enough.  But 
it  Is  also  an  Ideological  and  spiritual  enemy. 
History  has  proven  that  it  has  no  concept  of 
Justice,  no  place  for  Individual  freedom,  no 
desire  for  peace,  no  sense  of  responsibility 
to  moral  standards,  no  respect  for  God. 

That  communism  is  an  Ideology  need  not 
be  debated;  that  It  takes  the  place  of  a 
religion  has  been   indicated  with  clarity  by 


Its  actions;  that  It  can  never  be  associated 
with  early  Christian  charity  or  with  Utopian 
concepts  no  longer  needs  to  be  argrued.  We 
see  communism  as  the  enemy  of  religion, 
of  justice,  of  democracy,  of  freedom,  of  God; 
and  therefore  the  enemy  of  man's  highest 
and  noblest  life  and  ambition. 

This  being  so.  It  seems  strange  that  an 
Ideology  which  had  not  national  following 
less  than  60  years  ago  should  now  control 
over  a  billion  people  on  this  earth,  and  that 
It  should  be  viewed  sympathetically  by  mil- 
lions of  others  In  Latin  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  Europe,  and  even  In  the  United  States. 

While  It  Is  true  that  communism  has 
never  been  voted  Into  power  by  a  majority 
vote  In  a  single  nation,  we  must  never  for- 
get that  Its  appeal  has  been  so  strong  as  to 
cause  one  citizen  of  our  own  country  to  say, 
"The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  fatherland 
of  the  workers  and  tollers  the  world  over; 
whose  major  international  task  Is  to  seek 
the  defeat  of  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  Nor  was  It  with  a  gun  at  his  back 
that  a  leader  of  Latin  America  said,  "The 
people  of  Chile  will  never  fight  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  bulwark  of  peace  and 
democracy,  defender  of  the  oppressed  and 
dependent  peoples." 

Communism  could  never  have  enlisted 
such  support  without  some  form  of  appeal. 
If  we  are  going  to  win  in  our  Ideological 
warfare  we  must  understand  something  of 
that  appeal. 

It  has  directed  its  chief  appeal  toward 
the  dispossessed  workers  and  farmers.  Even 
today  the  American  Communist  Party  views 
the  years  of  the  great  depression  as  their 
golden  era.  Men  who  are  willing  to  work  but 
who  cannot  find  a  job  become  emotionally 
aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  system  un- 
der which  they  are  living,  and  are  open- 
minded  to  propaganda  concerning  any  sys- 
tem which  claims  that  It  can  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  economy. 

Surely  this  constitutes  communism's  great 
appeal  In  Latin  America.  Farmers  there  have 
worked  for  generations  for  starvation  wages. 
They  see  what  little  they  have  being  wiped 
out  by  Inflation  and  famine.  Their  govern- 
ments and  economy  have  been  supported  by 
American  politics  and  American  economic 
power.  They  are  ready  to  try  a  new  sys- 
tem. Communism  seenas  to  be  the  only 
alternative. 

History,  thus  far,  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Communists.  Its  rise  to  power  Is  so  re- 
cent that  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  clear- 
ly what  It  does  to  the  worker  or  the  farm- 
er. Not  knowing  any  better,  they  rally  to 
the  call,  "Workers  of  the  world,  unite.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  your  chains." 

Communism  has  sold  millions  on  the 
disinherited  minority  groups  in  ovir  country 
and  abroad.  Much  of  Its  energy  has  been 
spent  In  trying  to  Influence  the  colored  i>eo- 
ple  of  our  world. 

Its  app»-oach  to  them  has  emphasized  the 
theme  that  in  communism  there  is  no  racial 
barrier.  Its  avowed  aim  was  to  unite  all  the 
disinherited,  white  and  black,  yellow  and 
brown,  tigalnst  their  oppressors.  The  enemy 
Is  pictured  as  being  the  capitalistic  system. 
The  true  brotherhood  Is  pictured  as  the  Com- 
munist Party.  They  have  failed  in  the  United 
States  because,  as  one  Negro  puts  it,  "We 
want  more  democracy,  not  less." 

The  wisdom  of  the  average  American  Negro 
has  not  prevailed  throughout  the  world.  In 
other  parts  of  the  globe  Incidents  such  as  the 
one  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  drive 
the  wedge  deeper  between  the  colored  peoples 
and  the  democracies,  and  push  them  closer 
to  the  Red  orbit. 

Communism  has  made  its  appeal  to  the 
disillusioned  Idealist.  Some  of  the  world's 
moral  and  Intellectual  dreamers  have  found 
it  Impossible  to  work  against  vested  Interests 
that  support  Injustices,  police  state  methods, 
and  Inequities  In  their  society. 

In  desperation  the  idealists  have  become 
advocates  of  revolution. 


Then  there  is  the  appeal  to  the  dismayed 
peacemakers. 

Communism  lias  sold  millions  on  the 
thesis  that  It  offers  peace  to  our  world. 
Khrushchev's  swOTd  rattling  has  been  di- 
rected toward  the  United  States.  To  the  rest 
of  the  world  he  has  held  out  the  olive  branch 
of  peace. 

This  has  appealed  to  nations  that  feared 
atomic  warfare,  particularly  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Young  men  whose  vocations  might  have 
been  curtailed  by  service  In  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican army,  mothers  and  widows  who  fear  for 
their  loved  ones,  those  who  feel  that  the  tax 
burden  is  too  heavy,  these  have  rallied  behind 
Khrushchev's  calls  to  peace.  These  emotions 
run  particularly  high  In  those  nations  that 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  there  is  no  pur- 
pose In  any  ot  this  but.  "to  pull  the  chest- 
nuts of  the  United  States  out  of  the  fire." 

It  is  to  the  dispossessed  workers  and  farm- 
ers, the  disinherited  minority  groups,  the 
disillusioned  idealist,  the  dismayed  peace- 
makers, that  communism  has  made  its  great- 
est appeal.  Of  course  they  have  gathered  to 
themselves  also  the  disgruntled  neurotics 
and  disloyal  opportunist.  But  these  do  not 
represent  the  dynamic  appeal  of  communism. 

The  alms  of  communism  within  the  free 
world  are  equally  clear.  First  of  all  they 
would  foment  agitation.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested In  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
lab*r,  race,  or  war.  Rather,  It  Is  their  pur- 
pose to  create  ill  will,  distrust,  and  dlsiliu- 
sionment.  They  would  weaken  us  by  internal 
strife. 

A  second  objective  Is  to  create  distrust  in 
our  Institutions  and  leadership.  Any  time 
they  can  create  distrust  In  our  Government 
or  In  a  government  In  another  part  of  the 
world,  any  time  they  can  Invent  reasons  to 
distrust  Wall  Street  or  of  our  civic  leader- 
ship, they  have  struck  a  telling  blow  at 
democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Any  time  we  leave  ourselves  open  to  critic- 
ism we  have  given  them  an  oppoitunlty  to 
discredit  our  system.  One  has  only  to  listen 
to  radio  Moscow  to  learn  how  the  Commu- 
nists seek  to  distort  our  system.  They  play 
up  our  recessions,  saying  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  economic  collapse;  that  every  city 
has  long  bread  lines.  They  Imply  that  racial 
strife  Is  constant  In  all  of  our  cities.  They 
would  make  the  people  of  the  world  think 
that  we  are  still  living  In  the  days  of  the 
sweatshop,  of  police  cruelty,  of  wanton  Im- 
morality, and  of  child  labor. 

In  the  museum  of  Chapultepec  in  Mexico 
City  hangs  a  mural  depicting  the  struggle 
of  the  Mexican  pet^le  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  priests  are  pictured  as 
having  claws  Instead  of  hands  and  fangs 
Instead  of  teeth.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  not  have  lived  up  to  its  ideals 
In  Latin  America,  but  Its  evil  Is  distorted 
beyond  recognition  by  this  mural.  The 
viewer  Is  not  surprised  to  find  that  this 
mural  was  painted  by  a  Communist.  One  of 
the  ways  that  we  use  to  destroy  our  enemy 
Is  to  distort  his  weaknesses  and  to  magnify 
them. 

Communism  also  alms  at  Indoctrination  of 
the  world.  This  indoctrination  is  not  edu- 
cation, for  by  our  standards  education  is 
seeking  for  truth.  The  Communlst.s  would 
rewrite  history  and  then  would  publicize 
their  peculiar  interpretations.  Through 
pamphlets,  movies,  entertainment,  they 
would  win  mankind. 

Their  ultimate  aim  Is  to  foster  and  aid 
revolution. 

Those  Who  would  doubt  this  need  look  no 
further  than  Cuba.  Oiir  j>apers  tell  us  of 
their  aim  at  revolution  In  other  countries. 
Khrushchev  has  expressed  It  when  he  said 
that  their  aim  was  to  bury  us. 

I  have  In  my  library  a  book  entitled  "The 
Communists  Can  Be  Trusted."  They  can  be 
trusted  to  work  for  their  ultimate  aim.  a 
revolution  that  will  destroy  the  free  world 
and  make  of  the  world  one  Communist  state. 
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To  aooomplUh  these  p\irpoBe«  tSie  Commu- 
nl«ts  h*T«  uaed  four  techniques. 

First  of  sll.  they  bare  sought  to  Inflltrste 
every  Important  phase  of  life.  They  hare 
■ought  to  get  their  workers  in  key  poeltlooa 
In  labor  unions,  government,  education, 
radio,  television,  entertainment,  organiza- 
tions of  minorities  like  the  NXACP.  and  the 
churches. 

In  the  book.  •'What  We  ITust  Know  About 
Cooimunlam"  we  are  told  how  these  enemies 
suocsed  for  a  while  In  controlling  from  13 
to  15  of  the  40  International  CTO  unions. 
J.  ndgv  Hoover,  in  "Masters  of  Deceit."  tells 
of  how  the  unions  and  the  NAACP  thwarted 
their  efforts  at  control. 

By  getting  workers  In  key  positions  they 
could  create  disturbances  and  distrust.  Incite 
riots,  distort,  propagandize,  and  undermine 
our  religion  and  morals. 

They  have  also  sought  to  accomplish  their 
alms  by  front  groups.  These  have  been  cre- 
ated to  slow  down  our  defense  effort,  to  seek 
aid  for  Communist  countries,  to  em  ph  as  las 
dlfllcultles   In  our  own   Nation. 

Never  have  these  front  groups  sought  to 
solve  probleoos.  They  magnify  emd  publicise 
them.  These  groups  have  been  endorsed  by 
well-meaning  citizens  who.  through  mis- 
guided seal  and  misunderstood  idealism, 
have  helped  the  Oonununlsts. 

We  need  not  mention  again  that  they 
have  sought  to  accomplish  their  alms  by  di- 
rect propaganda.  This  has  been  handled 
by  personal  contact,  pcunphlets.  and  every 
other  possible  means  of  communication.  Nor 
do  we  need  to  dwell  on  the  technique  o*  open 
Insurrection  and  revolution  which  has  been 
the  only  means  by  which  they  have  fulfilled 
their  mission  In  any  single  country  they  have 
taken  over. 

Communism  offers  us  our  great  challenge. 
How  can  we  meet  this  challenge? 

Plrst  of  all  I  must  remind  you  that  I  am 
speaking  as  your  pastor  and  spiritual  guide. 
I  do  not  consider  It  to  be  my  present  task  to 
advise  our  President  or  the  oSctals  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  Commxinlst 
menace. 

Nor  do  I  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
take  part  In  any  underground  military  or- 
ganization. I  have  been  Invited  to  assume 
a  position  In  an  underground  group  that 
would  be  armed  with  sldearms  and  machine- 
guns.  I  refused  to  take  up  this  challenge  for 
two  reasons.  First  of  all.  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  Is  enough  wisdom  In  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  enough  power  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
any  attempt  to  overthrow  our  Oovcmment 
by  military  means. 

I  refrain  from  taking  this  course  for  a 
second  reason.  Our  basic  battle  Is  not  ons 
of  guns  but  ot  the  spirit.  Any  victory  In 
arms  would  be  completely  unavailing  If  It  Is 
not  preceded  by.  accompanied  by,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  victory  for  Ood  and  truth. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  the  political  and 
military,  but  to  them  oral  and  spiritual 
that  I  would  dedicate  mystelf. 

First  of  all  I  would  dedicate  myseU  to 
the  church.  Its  message.  Its  tnstltvitloas.  and 
Its  program.  Surveys  point  to  the  appalling 
decrease  In  church  attendance  In  our  country 
during  the  past  several  years.  If  ever  there 
was  a  time  when  we  needed  to  get  behind  the 
,  worship,  educational,  and  mission  programs 
of  the  church,  now  Is  that  time 

The  event  of  sputnik  revolutionized  our 
schools.  All  the  courses  have  been  enriched 
and  homework  has  become  a  necessity.  This 
increased  demand  on  our  students  has  re- 
sulted In  fewer  young  people  and  families 
attending  Bible  studies  in  churches. 

During  this  same  time  the  Supreme  Court 
of  our  land  has  made  It  almost  impossible  to 
teach  moral  and  spiritual  values  In  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

All  of  this  has  come  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  give  to  our  youth  the  moral  and 
spiritual  guidance  that  only  the  faith  can 
give  to  them. 


In  this  day  of  growing  seculartaatloo  of  our 
society,  are  you  seeing  to  It  that  your  family 
learns  the  Bible  as  well  as  biology?  Are  you 
sealous  that  your  young  people  learn  and 
practice  the  Ten  Commandments  with  the 
same  thoroughness  that  they  apply  to  the 
multiplication  table?  Is  your  family  part 
at  the  problem  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
fundamental  values;  or  is  It  a  part  of  ths 
growing  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith? 

This  problem  at  Increased  secularization 
can  be  solved  only  on  an  Individual  and 
family  basts.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  communism  we  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  the  spiritual  truths  of  life. 

How  does  your  giving  to  the  church.  Its 
local  and  worldwide  programs  stack  up 
when  compared  to  our  challenge?  One  of 
our  ofBcers  called  xa»  to  talk  about  the  num- 
ber of  our  men  who  are  itlll  giving  taOO  and 
•300  a  year  to  the  work  of  the  church  when 
they  live  as  though  their  Income  were  In  the 
•  10.000-a-year-or-above  bracket.  Can  we 
honestly  say  that  we  are  doing  our  part  to 
meet  the  challenge? 

Need  I  remind  you  of  the  words  of  Kagawm 
when  SO  years  ago  he  asked  that  we  send 
missionaries  to  Japan?  He  warned  us  that 
unless  we  sent  missionaries  we  would  send 
soldiers.  We  did  not  send  the  missionaries 
and  so  we  sent  the  soldiers.  I  would  say  that 
In  this  day.  Lf  we  do  not  send  the  Bible  to 
the  world,  we  will  be  sending  o\ir  bombs. 

Second.  I  would  rededlcate  myself  to  nuk- 
ing democracy  and  free  enterprise  work.  If 
Washington  seems  corrupt  It  Is  because  at 
the  men  we  send  there.  If  our  State  capltoi 
seems  to  represent  a  lack  of  Ideals  It  Is  be- 
cause some  voting  districts  send  men  of  small 
character  as  representatives. 

We  play  Into  the  Cocnmunlst  hands  every 
time  there  is  an  unnecessary  strike,  every 
time  a  bxislnees  falls,  every  time  we  elect  a 
stupid   or   unethical   political   leader. 

To  defeat  communism  we  must  make  de- 
mocracy and  free  enterprise  work.  Do  you 
honestly  Investigate  the  candidates  running 
for  office?  Do  you  work  for  the  men  who 
will  best  enable  us  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  o\ir  day?  If  not,  how  can  you  justify 
your  existence  In  a  free  society  In  these  trying 
times? 

Finally.  I  would  dedicate  myself  to  Chris- 
tianity and   to  Christ's  highest  ideals. 

If  you  were  to  listen  to  the  Communists, 
you  would  think  that  it  is  they  and  not  we 
who  worahlp  the  Prince  of  Peace.  You 
would  think  that  the  Conununlsts  are  mors 
concerned  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  than  we  are.  that  Oommxinlsts  preach 
Justice  and  the  worth  ot  the  Individual.  To 
listen  to  some  of  the  Conununlsts  you  would 
think  that  Karl  Marx  uttered  ths  words, 
"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land," 
LevlUcus  26 :  10.  RSV. 

The  challenge  is  ours.  As  soon  as  we  begin 
to  live  our  faith  the  world  will  see  our  good 
works  and  give  glory  to  Ood  who  Is  In  heaven. 

Again  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  Pat- 
rick Henry.  "Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What 
Is  It  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery? Forbid  It.  Almighty  Ood.  I  know  no* 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  It  was 
Andre  Glde  who  said,  "I  consider  that  on  ac- 
count of  Its  compromises  Christianity  is 
bankrupt.  I  have  written  and  I  flrmly  be- 
lieve that  If  Christianity  had  recUIy  prevailed 
and  if  It  had  really  fulfilled  the  teachings  of 
Christ  there  would  today  be  no  question  of 
communism:  there  would  Indeed  be  no  social 
problem  at  all." 

Our  world  is  divided  Into  two  warring 
campe.  The  decision  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  reached.  Total  war  may  be  avoided. 
The  power  of  communism  can  be  met  only  by 
a  power  greater  than  Its  own;  by  an  ethic 
broader  than  the  Communist  ethic;  by  a  de- 
votion that  goes  deeper  than  the  Commu- 
nist's devotion  to  his  party. 


The  way  ts  not  yet  completely  black  before 
us.  The  church  still  holds  a  flickering  lamp. 
Ood  help  us  If  we  fall  In  this.  o\iz  hour  at 
greatest  opportunity. 


Milwaokee't  Foarth  of  July  Grcut  Parade 
a  Smask  Hit 
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Monday.  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  Pourth  of  July  Milwaukee  witxiessed 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  celebrations 
in  Its  history.  An  estimated  425.000  peo- 
ple lined  the  3  Mi  miles  of  streets  and 
Jammed  the  lower  floors  and  roofs  of 
nearby  buildings  to  witness  an  authentic 
circus  parade.  Even  the  weatherman 
cooperated,  supplying  a  bright  sun  and 
temperatures  in  the  midseventles.  to 
make  this  Independence  E>ay  a  colossal 
success. 

The  "Day  in  Old  Milwaukee"  was 
sponsored  by  the  Schlltz  Brewing  Co., 
and  after  the  parade  it  was  announced 
that  this  magnificent  spectacle  will  be- 
come an  annual  affair. 

The  parade  had  something  to  please 
every  spectator.  Marching  bands  that 
the  music  man  never  dreamed  of  played 
such  tunes  as  "Tfankee  Doodle"  and  "On 
Wisconsin"  as  the  crowd  cheered.  Horse 
lovers  stood  in  admiration  of  the  giant 
Clydesdales.  Percherons.  and  Belgians 
that  pulled  the  old  circus  wagons  along 
the  streets,  while  the  Indians  rode  atop 
the  many  different  breeds  of  ponies. 
Clowns  of  all  types  in  gaily  colored  cos- 
tumes amused  the  crowd  with  their 
tricks,  and  elephants,  lions,  and  tigers, 
some  of  them  fiercely  snarling  at  the 
crowd  and  others  lying  quietly  and  sur- 
veying the  audience  with  disdain,  pro- 
vided the  elements  of  a  real  oldtime  cir- 
cus. It  was  a  fitting  and  proper  festival 
for  a  State  that  was  mother  to  more 
than  90  circuses.  .^ 

All  in  all,  2.500  people  contributed  to 
make  the  "Day  in  Old  Milwaukee"  an 
unforgettable  success. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of 
Priday,  July  5,  entitled  "What  a  Day," 
and  one  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
the  same  day  entitled  "Confrratulatlons. 
All."  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  July  5.  1963] 
What  a  Dat 

It  was  the  greatest. 

More  people  and  more  animals  In  Milwau- 
kee than  on  any  day  In  history.  More  wide- 
eyed  kids.  More  grownups  remembering  the 
pctft  and  enjoying  the  present.  More  Utter  to 
be  cleaned  up  after  the  circus  parade  was 
over. 

The  crowds  were  the  biggest  and  happiest. 
Even  the  weatherman  cooperated. 

SchlltB  did  It  again.  For  the  second  time 
It  made  Milwaukee  famous,  this  time  In  a 
single  day.    With  Its  parade  and  fireworks  It 
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teamsd  up  perfectly  with  the  traditional 
public  programs  In  the  parks.  It  was  a  happy 
partnership  between  public  and  private  en- 
terprise (something  we  need  more  of ) . 

The  "Day  In  Old  Milwaukee"  had  plenty  of 
everything — except  superlatives  to  describe 
It. 

Let's  have  one  every  year. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  July  5,  1963] 

CONCEATTTLATIONS,   AlX 

Whee.  That  was  a  Fourth  of  July  In  MU- 
waukee. 

On  the  day  after,  it  calls  for  nothing  but 
congratulations  and  community  thanks  to 
all  bands.  It  .was  bo  good  that,  even  after 
the  Schlltz  company  and  Its  president,  Rob- 
ert Ulhleln,  Jr.,  had  put  so  much  money 
and  planning  Into  their  contribution  of  the 
great  circus  parade  and  the  tremendous  fire- 
works show,  their  own  reaction  was  Just  the 
same  as  everybody  else's,  "Isn't  this  fun?" 

The  things  people  worry  about  In  advance 
of  an  affair  like  this  did  not  happen.  Crowd 
conduct  was  all  but  exemplary.  The  park 
programs  were  more  smashing  successes  than 
ever.  The  parade  moved  along  remarkably 
well  for  Its  size.  Police  efforts  at  directing 
the  crowds  and  keeping  traffic  moving  suc- 
ceeded remarkably  In  the  clrciunstances. 

We  didn't  happen  to  hear  any  citizen 
saying  a  direct  thank  you  to  a  representative 
of  the  police  force,  but  we  hope  some  did. 
Bear  In  mind  that  not  a  single  Milwaukee 
officer  was  able  to  enjoy  the  holiday  himself 
with  hU  own  family.  The  day  would  not 
have  been  the  success  it  was  without  the  de- 
partment's smart  planning  and  fine  execu- 
tion, the  almost  unfailing  patience  and  court- 
esy of  the  men  on  duty. 

Another  special  commendation  belongs  to 
the  city  and  county  forces  that  had  the 
cleanup  duty.  The  Utter  was  Inevitably  Im- 
mense. Its  speedy,  efficient  disappearance 
by  Friday  morning  seemed  almost  miracu- 
lous. 

One  big  lesson  Is  that,  as  It  tiirned  out. 
adding  the  circus  parade  spectacle  and  su- 
per fireworks  show  in  the  harbor  took  noth- 
ing away  from  traditions,!  events  and  doings. 
Enthusiasm  for  the  scattered  park  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Fourth  of  July  commission 
diminished  not  at  all.  Even  the  zoo  at- 
tracted a  typical  Sunday  crowd.  There  were 
plenty  of  residents  and  visitors  to  absorb 
more  of  everything. 

The  Schlltz  contribution  Is  now  formally 
announced  to  be  annual.  This  establishes 
that  the  Foxirth  of  July  In  Milwaukee  wUl 
now  be  known  nationwide  as  one  of  the  pre- 
miere events  on  the  fun  calendar.  The  heav- 
ens may  not  always  be  as  benign  as  they  were 
Thursday,  but  that  la  the  only  cloud  on  the 
horizon. 


Relifion  in  School 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
hibiting required  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  public  schools,  has  brought  about 
much  uniform  concern  throughout  the 
country,  and  substantial  controversy. 
It  has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion among  our  people  and  we  have  ob- 
served the  widely  circulated  news  re- 
pwrts.  discussions  of  column  writers  and 
newspaper  editorials. 


Our  people  are  rightly  concerned  over 
the  freedom  of  religion,  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  as  we  choose,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  a  principle  pre- 
eminent 'throughout  the  liistory  of  our 
Nation. 

Our  people  are  also  concerned  that 
this  Nation  will  continue  under  the  di- 
vine guidance  and  belief  in  God  as  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  and  that 
our  children  be  strengthened  through 
opportunities  attained  only  through  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  and  prayer. 
There  should  be  no  conflict  with  these 
two  great  principles  in  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Arkansas  Baptist,  a  news  maga- 
zine of  our  State  of  Arkansas  had  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  commenting  on 
the  Supreme  Court  decision.  It  is  brief, 
to  the  point,  and  explicit  in  its  position. 
I  am  sure  It  would  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  innumera- 
ble readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  I  include  it  in  the  Record  for  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  and  all  those 
who  may  have  an  interest  in  this  edi- 
torial OP  religion  in  school: 

Religion  in  Schooi. 

The  latest  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
overruling  required  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
compulsory  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In 
public  schools.  Is  In  line  with  the  Court's 
previous  ruling  against  the  use  of  a  pre- 
scribed prayer  In  public  schools.  The  prayer 
Involved  In  this  Instance  Is  one  from  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  principle  Is  the  same. 

In  the  case  Just  ruled  upon  by  the  Court, 
the  evidence  Indicated  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  had  required  the  reading  of 
Scripture  passages  and  the  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  for  the  dally  opening  exercises 
of  the  public  schools. 

We  call  the  United  States  of  America  a 
Christian  Nation.  But  here  are  found  peo- 
ple of  many  religious  faiths.  Including  those 
which  are  not  Christian.  If  a  religious  exer- 
cise Is  to  be  required  by  law  for  a  public  In- 
stitution, what  religion  shall  It  be? 

Religion  Is  by  Its  very  nature  Individual 
and  voluntary.  It  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
superimposed  by  forces  outside  Individual 
persons.  Compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  forced  recitation  of  prayer  do  not  con- 
stitute religious  experience. 

In  ruling  against  required  Bible  reading 
and  recitation  of  prayer  In  public  schools, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  acted  In  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

ELM. 


StmaxFTmoiJS  Dtwawmamtnt 


Retolations     Adopted    by    the     Illinois 
Federation  of  Republican  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HPN.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illi- 
nois Federation  of  Republican  Women  at 
a  recent  statewide  meeting,  passed  sev- 
eral resolutions  relative  to  disarmament 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  I  would 
like  to  have  reprinted  at  this  point  tn 
the  RccoRO. 


Whereas  the  official  US.  State  Department 
publication  7277  entitled  "Freedom  From 
War:  the  United  States  Program  for  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful 
World,"  which  Is  essentially  the  same  as 
Khrushchev's  own  disarmament  proposal  of 
1959,  proposes  to  abolish  UJ3.  Armed  Forces 
and  nuclear  weapons  In  three  stages  and  sub- 
ject us  to  a  U.N.  Peace  Force;  and 

Whereas  whUe  Americans  are  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  the  largest  peace- 
time military  budget  In  history  and  the 
calling  up  of  the  reserves,  unilateral  dis- 
armament Is  actually  already  being  carried 
out  by  the  cancellation  of  the  Skybolt  mis- 
sile which  would  enable  our  planes  to  bomb 
enepiy  territory  without  flying  over  enemy 
soil;  by  the  cancellation  of  the  RS-70  recon- 
naissance strike  bomber;  by  the  halting  of 
production  of  the  B-68  supersonic  medium 
bomber;  by  our  failure  to  conduct  nuclear 
tests  which  are  adequate  to  keep  us  first  In 
the  nuclear  missile  race;  by  the  disastrous 
concessions  the  United  States  has  made  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  sign  a  test 
ban  agreement;  by  the  dismantling  of  our 
45  missile  bases  In  Turkey  and  Italy;  by  the 
failure  to  put  the  successfully  tested  Nlke- 
Zeus  antimissile  system  Into  production;  by 
the  cutback  In  the  attack  submarine  pro- 
gram; by  our  failure  to  match  Soviet  capa- 
bility In  chemical  and  biological  weapons; 
by  oxir  unilateral  renunciation  of  any  effort 
to  use  outer  space  for  military  purposes; 
and  by  the  reduction  of  striking  power  of 
the  XJ3.  Strategic  Air  Command; 

Resolved,  That  the  nUnols  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  urge  Congress  to  repeal 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Act  (Public  Law  87-297,  passed  In  1961),  and 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  Insure  that  Amer- 
ica's military  defense  Is  superior  to  that  of 
our  enemies;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  nilnots  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  urge  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate the  growing  evidence  that  the  Senate's 
constitutional  treaty  power  Is  being  bypassed 
by  secret  deals  between  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  are  even  more  damaging  to  American 
Interests  than  the  Democrat  sellouts  of 
Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

THI    MONROK    DOCTRINE 

Whereas  Eleanor  Roosevelt  said  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  Is  "out  of  date,"  and  Khru- 
shchev said,  "Now  the  remains  of  this  doc- 
trine should  best  be  burled  as  every  dead 
body  Is,  so  that  It  does  not  poison  the  air 
by  Its  decay;"  and 

Whereas  In  October  1962,  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  Khrushchev  "assurance  against 
any  Invasion  of  Cuba,"  and.  In  fulflJlment  of 
this  Ulegal  promise,  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration ts  using  U.S.  military  forces  to  stop 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  In  their  efforts 
to  liberate  their  homeland  from  Castro;  and 

Whereas  the  slogan  that  Cuba  is  armed 
only  with  defensive  weapons  is  a  fiction  de- 
signed to  obscure  the  fact  that  Cuba  has 
Soviet  troops,  Mlgs,  missiles,  and  bombers, 
and  Is  the  headquarters  for  subversion  and 
espionage  throughout  Latin  America;  and 

Whereas  the  Monroe  Doctrine  never  pre- 
clplUted  war,  but  for  140  years  brought 
peace  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  Its  clear 
statement  of  American  policy;   and 

Whereas  If  we  permit  Khrushchev  to  bxfry 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  retaining  hU  Red 
missile  base  90  miles  off  our  coast,  then  his 
boast  "we  wlU  bxiry  you"  may  be  close  to 
realization; 

Resolved.  That  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Republican  Women  xirge  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
reestablish  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  taking  all 
necessary  steps  to  eliminate  Communist  tyr- 
anny from  Cuba. 

Passed  May  7,  1963. 
SpaiNCFtKLO,  III. 
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First  Explorers  Eatered   Gilmer  Coaaty, 
West  Virfiak.  in  1772 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wwT  viaoiwiA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  B£r. 
President,  the  first  white  explorers  to 
enter  Gilmer  County.  W.  Va..  came  in 
1772.  although  a  land  claim  exists  which 
dates  back  to  1766,  according  to  a  his- 
torical article  in  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  of  June  16.  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record .  as  follows: 

PiKST  OiLMXS  Land  Okant  Datzs  in  1766 

It  Ls  written  that  WlUlam  Lowther  and 
Jesse  and  Ellae  Hughes  were  the  flrat  white 
people  to  enter  OUmer  County.  In  1773  they 
came  down  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  naming 
tributaries  as  they  journeyed.  James  Work- 
man's land  claim  dating  from  1766  was  vali- 
dated In  1781.  It  lay  on  the  Little  Kanawha 
In  present  OUmer  Coxinty.  the  most  of  which 
was  then  in  the  bounds  of  Monongalia. 
Workman  or  his  agent  must  have  built  a 
ciUDln  or  planted  a  crop  or  marked  trees  on 
which  to  bcue  his  claim. 

The  first  settlers  came  In  the  early  1800's. 
After  the  War  of  1813  several  families  came 
from  the  Cheat  River  area,  near  St.  Oeorge. 
then  In  Randolph  County.  One  of  them  was 
WUUam  Stainaker  who  acquired  many  acres. 
He  built  two  brick  dwellings,  one  of  which 
remains.  It  Is  not  the  first  courthouse.  Bis 
son  Salathlel  occupied  the  other  until  It  had 
to  be  razed  Just  before  1880.  Oekalb  was  the 
first  vUlage.  William  Stainaker  had  It  laid 
out  In  1840  at  the  mouth  of  MIU  Seat  Run. 
ready  to  become  the  seat  of  a  new  county. 

Samuel  L.  Hays  also  Uved  In  a  brick  house, 
near  the  mouth  of  Stewart's  Creek  ( now  Hays 
Ctty) .  As  a  delegate  In  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  he  presented  petitions  Jan.  3.  1846, 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  county  from  parts 
of  Lewis  and  Kanawha.  In  30  days  Ollmer 
County  was  a  reality. 

The  act  provided  that  the  15  justices 
Bh(ftild  meet  at  the  residence  of  Salathlel 
Stainaker  to  organize  the  county.  In  the 
election  to  choose  a  permanent  county  seat 
"The  Ford"  won.  Before  the  court  met  to 
canvass  the  ballots.  OlenvUle  was  laid  out  by 
8.  L.  Hays  on  land  belonging  to  William  H. 
Ball  and  a  deed  or  gift  of  a  lot  for  public 
buildings  was  ready. 

Excitement  was  high  In  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1861.  People  quickly  took  sides  on 
public  issues.  Business  slackened  and  coun- 
ty offices  became  vacant.  Men  went  off  to 
conventions.  C.  I.  Conrad  was  an  elected 
delegate  to  the  Richmond  convention  which 
decided  for  secession.  Conrad  voted  nay. 
Henry  H.  Withers  of  Troy  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Second  Wheeling  Convention  which 
reorganized  the  government  of  Virginia  and 
took  steps  to  form  a  new  State.  W.  W. 
Warder  of  Troy  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  made  a  constitution  for  Weet 
Virginia. 

Early  In  1863  Capt.  James  Moore  Ewlng  re- 
cruited Company  Q  lOth  West  Virginia  Fted- 
eral  Infantry.  It  became  a  part  of  the  regi- 
ment commanded  by  Oen.  Thomas  Maley 
Harris  who  had  been  practicing  medicine  at 
GlenvUle  when  the  war  began. 

A  company  of  75  home  guards  was  orga- 
nised In  the  spring  of  1864  with  WUllam  T. 
Wlant    as   capuin.     "They   built  a  fort   at 


square  timber.  30  by  30.  on  a  hUl  overlooking 
OlenvUle.  and  there  kept  their  arms,  pro- 
visions, etc.  until  Its  evacuation  In  December 
1864.  a  few  days  after  which  It  was  burned 
by  the  Confederates"  It  was  caUed  Fort 
Moore  In  honor  of  Captain  Ewlng. 

One  night  some  local  Confederates,  with 
SMe  and  Ben  Campbell  as  leaders,  came  gal- 
loping down  the  river  road  toward  the  fort, 
shooting  and  making  enough  noise  to  Indi- 
cate that  a  large  troop  was  approaching.  The 
fort  was  evacuated  Immediately. 

About  380  men  Joined  the  Union  armies. 
Probably  as  many  enrolled  with  the  Con- 
federates. 

OlenvUle  had  398  InhablUnU  In  1860 
Ten  years  later  It  had  174.  "The  late  war 
spread  destruction  through  OUmer  County." 
wrote  Louisa  Linn  about  1877.  "The  South- 
ern Methodist  Church.  Baptist  Hall,  which 
was  partly  used  for  a  school.  Jail,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  buildings  were  destroyed.  Some 
of  the  best  citizens  moved  away.  The  town 
soon  became  a  desolate  looking  place." 

The  population  of  the  county  In  1860  was 
3759.  53  of  whom  were  slaves  and  33  were 
free  Negro.  The  peak  of  13.046  was  reached 
In  1940.  In  1960  It  was  only  8.050.  They 
went  away  to  Jobs  In  Industrial  plants  and 
to  teach  school. 

OlenvUle  State  College  In  the  fall  of  1903 
had  796  full-time  students.  103  belag  grad- 
uates of  Ollmer  County  high  schools. 

Ollmer  Is  among  the  six  top  counties  In 
the  production  of  oil  and  gas.  The  mining 
of  coal,  auger,  strip,  and  underground.  Is  a 
major  business. 

The  West  Virginia  SUte  Polk  Festival  Inc. 
and  the  OUmer  County  Historical  Society 
Inc.  labor  to  keep  alive  an  Interest  In  our 
past. 

Bessix  Botd  Bkix. 


Interior  Committee  Review  of  Coal  Re- 
search Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  support  the  program  of  coal  research 
which  is  authorized  by  Congress  and  is 
now  being  conducted  in  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior,  I  was  gratified  to  see 
that  the  conference  committee  in  re- 
porting the  adjustments  of  its  differ- 
ences on  the  Interior  Appropriation  Act 
for  flscafl  year  1964 — H.R.  5279 — has  pro- 
vided the  funds  necessary  to  permit  the 
coal  research  program  to  proceed  with- 
out interruption.  But,  because  I  support 
the  program  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pro- 
vide assurances  to  the  Members  concern- 
ing the  direction  and  supervision  of  coal 
research. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  of  which  I  am  prou|[  to  be 
chairman,  reported  favorably  the  legis- 
lation which  established  the  OflQce  of 
Coal  Research.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, was  very  much  concerned — just  as 
I  know  most  Members  are  concerned — 
as  to  how  the  money  appropriated  for 
research  projects  is  spent.  Accordingly, 
we  have  maintained  close  surveillance 
over  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
his  staff. 

Earlier  this  year,  when  we  learned  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  defini- 


tive proposals  for  multimfllion-dollar 
contracts,  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee under  the  able  chairmanship 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edmondson].  immediately  scheduled 
hearings  to  examine  and  review  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  program  was  ori- 
ented. The  review  that  was  conducted 
was,  I  think,  truly  comprehensive  and 
exhaustive  with  bipartisan  support  for 
which  I  thank  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
meml>er.  the  gentleman  form  Pennsyl- 
vania [  Mr.  Baylor  1  who.  as  we  all  know, 
represents  one  of  the  great* coal  produc- 
ing areas  of  the  country. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
also  from  the  President's  science  adviser. 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner.  and  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  industry  and  labor  in- 
cluding Mr.  Stephen  P.  Dunn,  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  In  addition, 
we  had  one  phase  examined  in  detail  by 
the  Comptroller  General  and  received 
comments  from  one  of  the  prospective 
contractors. 

When  Members  vote  on  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Act  this 
week,  they  may  feel  assured  that  the 
committee  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion will  maintain  its  scrutiny  over  the 
program.  This  was  guaranteed  when 
the  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  included  in  the  state- 
ment on  the  conference  report  the  pro- 
viso that,  in  connection  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  coal  research,  "The 
projects  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
dated  June  10,  1963.*'  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  make  public  that  resolution  of 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  so 
that  all  Members,  as  well  as  the  public, 
may  know  precisely  the  basis  on  which 
the  conferees  have  acted. 

As  part  of  the  background  of  this  res- 
olution the  House  is  advised  that  the 
one  thing  that  the  committee  found  to 
give  it  concern  in  connection  with  a  coal 
research  program  as  a  lack  of  standardi- 
zation for  consultation  with  the  techni- 
cal advisory  committee  or  committees 
which  were  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  July  7.  1960  (74  Stat.  336) 
which  established  the  OflBce  of  Coal  Re- 
search. We  recognize  that  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility is  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior;  it  should  not  and  cannot  be 
placed  elsewhere.  However,  the  subcom- 
mittee is  unanimously  united  on  the 
proposition  that  there  must  be  close  and 
continuing  consultation  with  the  ad- 
visory committee  and  this  is  provided 
for  in  the  resolution  referred  to  by  the 
conferees  on  the  Appropriation  Act. 

Under  permission  previously  granted, 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  full 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
June  10,  1963: 

Resolution  bt  SiTBCOMMrrTCE  on  Minis  and 
Mining.  CoMMirm  on  Intebior  and  In- 
sular AI7AIRS 

Whereas  the  act  of  July  7.  1960  (74  Stat. 
336)  established  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  an  Office  of  Coal  Research  for  the 
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encouragement  and  stimulation  of  produc- 
tion and  conservation  of  coal  In  the  United 
States  through  contract  research  and  de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas  said  act  established  a  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  of  recognized  experts 
from  various  aspects  of  coal  research  to 
assist  the  examination  and  evaluation  of  re- 
search proposals  and  contracts:  and 

Whereas  certain  proposals  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  will 
Involve  the  construction  and  operation  of 
pilot  plants  If  work  preliminary  thereto 
Indicates  the  technical  desirability  and  feas- 
ibility of  such  pilot  plant  construction  and 
operation:  and 

Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  &ilnes  and' 
Mining  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recognizes  the  need  for  advance  ap- 
propriation of  funds  in  order  to  permit  re- 
search to  proceed  on  a  timely  schedule:  and 

Whereas,  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has,  in  session  with  a  quorum 
present,  found  no  reason  at  this  time  to 
object  to  proceeding  with  developmental 
work  on  the  projects  now  under  consideration 
for  appropriation  In  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Beaoived.  That  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  advises  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  It  has  no  objection  to 
the  inclusion  of  funds  In  H.R.  5279.  88th 
Congress,  the  fiscal  year  1964.  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  In  the  following  amounts  and 
for  the  following  purposes  upon  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  In  this  resolution : 

1.  $2,000,000  for  a  proposed  research  con- 
tract with  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  also 
known  as  "Project  Gasoline."  for  a  research 
project  Involving  the  manufacture  of  gaso- 
line from  coal. 

2.  $200,000  for  a  proposed  research  contract 
with  the  Northern  American  Coal  Co.  for  a 
research  project  on  extraction  of  alumina 
from  shale  and  clay  mined  with  coal. 

3.  $375,000  for  a  proposed  research  contract 
with  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology  or  an- 
other qualified  organization  for  a  research 
proposal  Involving  production  of  gas  from 
lignite. 

4.  $1,000,000  for  the  development  of  a  pilot 
plant  or  plants  necessary  in  connection  with 
the  coal  gasification  projects  of  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research  Involved  In  contracts  or  pro- 
posed contracts  with  the  General  Electric  Co., 
also  known  as  "Project  Bootstrap."  and  with 
such  firms  as  may  be  selected  for  research 
contracts  under  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
"gasification  program"  In  the  Aimual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  February  21,  1963,  by  Executive  Commu- 
nication No.  464:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  subcommittee  advises 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  contracts  for  the  afore- 
said purposes  being  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary If: 

1.  The  process  proposed  for  research  Is 
examined  and  evaluated  by  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  minutes  of  such 
meeting  reflect  the  Judgment  of  each  mem- 
ber participating  in  the  examination  and 
evaluation  In  accordance  with  the  act  of  July 
7.  1960. 

2.  The  Technical  Advisory  Committee  re- 
views the  progress  of  preliminary  research 
and  reevaluates  each  project  before  the  In- 
itiation of  construction  of  the  pilot  plant 
prior  to  award  for  construction  of  the  plant 
Itself. 

3.  The  Secretary  determines,  after  consul- 
tations with  the  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, In  connection  with  the  proposed 
pilot  plant  for  the  production  of  gas  from 


lignite,  that  the  work  cannot  be  undertaken 
at  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  Grand  Pork. 
N.  Dak.,  laboratory,  and  that  the  award  of 
the  proposed  contract  will  not  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  work  being  carried  on  at  Grand  Porks 
or  other  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and*  Mining 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior In  each  case  will  choose  the  location 
of  the  pilot  plant  based  on  scientific  and 
economic  considerations  after  consultation 
with  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  subcommittee  respect- 
fully suggests  to  the  conferees  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  5279, 
88th  Congress,  that  the  House  Insist  on  the 
views  set  forth  In  this  resolution  as  a  condi- 
tion for  Including  those  funds  that  are  In 
dispute  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  appropriations  for  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  Includes  specific  reference  to  this 
resolution.  « 

Ed  Edmondson, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and 
Mining,    Com.mittee    on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Adopted  this  10th  day  of  June  1963. 


Clay  Coanty,  W.  Va.,  Settled  by  Hnnteri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST    VmCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  according  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette- 
Mail,  Clay  County,  W.  Va.,  was  original- 
ly settled  by  hunters.  Located  in  the  very 
center  of  the  Mountain  State,  and  once 
entirely  covered  by  a  virgin  forest,  Clay 
County  subsequently  produced  great 
quantities  of  fine  timber,  and  later,  coal, 
oil,  and  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Clat  County,  W.  Va.,  Smxio  bt  Httntkes 

Clay  County  was  established  from  parts  of 
Braxton  and  Nicholas  Covintles  by  an  act  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  on  March  29.  1858. 
The  county  was  named  Clay  in  honor  of 
Henry  Clay,  the  Kentucky  statesman,  a  po- 
Utlcal  favorite  of  western  Virginians,  and 
who  had  been  born  In  Hanover  County,  Va., 
April  12,  1777. 

This  area  laid  out  for  Clay  County  con- 
tained 346.61  square  miles,  and  was  drained 
by  Elk  River,  except  a  portion  of  the  southern 
part  drained  by  Twenty  Mile  and  Bell  Creek, 
tributaries  of  Gauley  River. 

The  county  seat  was  named  Marshall,  and 
was  located  on  the  McCalgln  farm  on  Elk 
River  across  from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek. 

The  first  county  court  was  held  in  a  farm 
house  on  July  12.  1858.  The  county  was 
divided  Into  five  magisterial  districts,  Buf- 
falo, Henry,  Otter,  Pleasant,  and  Union. 

The  covirthoxise  (a  small  one-story  build- 
ing) ,  was  built  near  the  upper  comer  of 
what  Is  now  the  courthouse  square,  with  a 
porch  running  along  with  Main  Street.  A 
Jail  located  on  the  terrace  back  of  the  court- 
house was  built  of  logs.    Both  buildings  were 


used  by  the  coimty  for  45  years,  when  they 
were  replaced  by  the  present  courthouse 
buUt  In  1902. 

The  first  circuit  coxirt  was  held  October 
21.  1858.  with  Judge  E.  B.  Bailey  presiding. 

By  an  act  of  the  first  State  legislature  of 
the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  on  October 
10.  1863.  the  name  of  the  coimty  seat  was 
chahged  from  Marshall  to  Henry. 

While  the  county  seat  was  officially  named 
Henry,  and  was  Incorporated  as  Henry  In 
1895.  It  was  generally  referred  to  as  Clay 
Court  House  until  1927  when  It  was  officially 
shortened  to  Clay  to  conform  with  the  name 
of  the  post  office. 

The  people  who  had  settled  in  what  is 
now  Clay  County  were  largely  a  hunting 
class  who  drifted  In  from  other  parts  of 
Nicholas  County,  some  of  whom  had  settled 
In  Buffalo  District  as  early  as  1830.  The 
Irishman  McCalgln.  who  settled  at  the  site 
of  Clay,  was  one  of  the  early  1830  settlers. 

The  entire  region  was  covered  with  virgin 
timber.  The  early  lumber  Industry  was  car- 
ried on  along  Elk  River  which  had  good  fa- 
cilities for  rafting.  The  rafting  Industry 
did  not  begin  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  grew  to  be  a  great  Industry 
with  its  millions  of  feet  of  logs,  lumber, 
staves  and  crosstles.  The  early  Clay  County 
forest  condition  can  be  known  by  a  study 
of  the  virgin  timber  areas  (as  per  the  State 
geological  survey  of  1917).  A  boundary  of 
15,000  acres  was  found  to  contain  100  mlUlon 
feet  board  ^measure  of  such  species  of  tim- 
ber as  white  oak,  poplar,  hemlock,  chest- 
nut and  other  species. 

This  industry  had  been  carried  on  for  30 
years  before  the  coal  Industry  became  promi- 
nent, and  oil  and  gas  were  found  to  be  Im- 
portant resources.  A  railroad  called  the 
Charleston.  Clendenln  &  Sutton  was  built 
up  Elk  River  In  1895  and  reached  Clay  Court 
House  December  10,  1895.  In  1903,  Henry  O. 
Davis  purchased  this  railroad  and  changed 
Its  name  to  the  Coal  tt  Coke;  then  In  the 
spring  of  1918,  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

Among  the  first  coal  companies  to  begin 
operation  In  the  county  were:  In  1903  the 
Elliott-Splint  located  at  Plsgah,  a  part  of 
Clay  Court  House,  and  In  1904,  the  Elk  River 
Coel  &  Lumber  Co.  located  in  Dundon  at 
the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Cre^.  In  1910,  J.  G. 
Bradley  built  20  miles  of  railroad  up  Buffalo 
Creek  through  his  tract  of  virgin  timber  to 
Widen  where  he  opened  up  his  mines  and 
worked  about  800  men.  This  railroad  was 
named  the  Buffalo  Creek  &  Gauley  Railroad. 
The  mining  town  was  named  Widen  and  soon 
became  Clay  County's  largest  town,  with  a 
population  of  1,200.  The  first  coal  loaded 
at  Widen  was  In  1911. 

Prom  1916  to  1952  the  mines  on  Middle 
Creek  were  In  operation  with  main  office, 
the  Hartland  Colliery  Co.,  located  at  Hartland 
on  the  Coal  &  Coke  Railroad.  A  6-mile 
railroad,  called  the  Middle  Creek  Railroad 
Co.,  was  bvdlt  to  supply  such  well-known  coal 
companies  as  the  Middle  Creek  Coal,  the  Le 
Moyne  Coal,  the  Reedland  Co«U,  the  Prench 
Colliery,  Leatherwood  Colliery,  Jones  & 
Wlnlfrede  Coal.  Mid  Lothian-Jewell  Coal  and 
the  Elk  Ridge  Coal  Co.  All  the  mines  com- 
bined worked  about  1,000  men. 

The  Clay  County  Bank  was  built  in  1902 
and  has  gradually  grown  with  the  century  of 
progress.  The  late  S.  H.  McLane  was  its 
cashier  for  over  a  half  century.  It  started 
with  capital  less  than  $10,000  and  total  re- 
sources less  than  $200,000.  In  1930  it  had 
grown  to  $50,000  capital  and  $593,743  total 
deposits. 

In  1960,  with  W.  M.  Smith,  cashier,  the 
old  two-story  brick  building  was  replaced 
by  a  beautiful  modern  building,  and  with 
total  capital.  $255,340.41,  and  total  depoelta 
of  $2,186,777.68. 

Population  of  Clay  County  has  grow  from 
700  in  1858  to  14,961  In  1959. 

Clay  County  High  School  was  built  In 
1913.     The  building  consisted  of  six  class- 
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rooms,  a  full  basement,  a  library,  an  audito- 
rium with  a  atAge,  and  principal's  office 

In  1930  an  addition  was  built  to  Include 
large  gymnasium,  a  home  economics  kitchen 
and  sewing  room  and  four  other  classrooms. 
In  1942  a  gray  stone  addition  was  built  and 
Is  used  for  vocational  agriculture  and  Indus- 
trial arts,  and  the  upper  floor  Is  for  the  band 
class.  In  1969  the  Standard  Bryant  Annex 
was  built  and  houses  the  freshman  classes, 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  school  cafeteria. 
The  school  has  grown  from  125  enrollment 
m  1916  to  1,200  students  in  1962.  The  one- 
rpom  schools  have  been  consolidated  and 
achoolbuses  haul  children  to  and  from 
schools.  All  schools  have  hot  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Jkssix  L.  Kutr. 


Easterner  Is  Happy  in  West  Louisiana 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  louisiama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATFVSS 

Monday,  July  IS,  1963 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  newspapers  and  television  are 
crammed  each  day  with  stories  with  a 
8tix)ng  anti-South  flavor.  Antisouthem- 
ism.  because  of  this  constant  "brain- 
wafiihingt<Mi,"  is  rapidly  becoming  a  fad 
in  the  North;  a  dangerous  and  hateful 
thing  to  happen  to  this  country. 

Trying  to  tell  the  true  story  of  the 
South  in  the  face  of  this  "jamining"  is 
almost  an  impossibility.  The  northern 
and  eastern  newspapers  deliberately 
close  down  their  news  columns  to  any 
favorable  report,  but  occasionally,  a 
columnist  writes  something  complimen- 
tary and  it  Is  allowed  to  pass  censorship. 

Such  a  story  appeared  in  the  Golden 
Years  column  of  Mr.  Thomas  Collins, 
which  ran  in  tiie  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  June  27. 

It  is  coincidental  that  the  city  de- 
scribed so  glowingly  in  that  column  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  congressional  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  What  is 
said  of  Shreveport,  La.,  applies  equally 
to  a  number  of  other  cities  and  towns  of 
not  only  my  district,  but  the  other  seven 
districts  as  well. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  fellow 
Members  who  may  never  have  read  a 
pleasant  word  about  the  South  in  their 
newspapers,  I  commend  the  following 
story: 

Eastxsnes  Is  Happt  in  Wkst  Louisiana 
(By  Thomas  Collins) 

An  easterner.  Samuel  Palmer,  has  found  a 
new  retirement  paradise — and  a  mldwest- 
erner,  Mrs.  Bourl  Pleach,  Is  looking  for  one. 

Mr.  Palmer  discovered  western  Louisiana. 

"After  I  retired  In  the  East  on  a  modest 
income.  I  spent  a  couple  of  years  looking  for 
an  Ideal  place  to  Uve,"  he  says.  "I  finally 
settled  on  the  Red  River  Valley  In  Louisiana. 
In  the  town  of  Shreveport.  It  has  about 
200.000  people.  Is  located  near  the  Texas 
border,  and  has  a  mild  climate.  There's 
snow  every  winter,  but  not  enough  to  bother. 
And  midsummer  Is  no  warmer  than  Balti- 
more because  there  Is  always  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  175  mUes  to  the 
south.  It  is  the  cleanest  city,  morally  and 
physically.  I  have  ever  seen." 


The  Palmers  bought  in  Shreveport  a  six- 
room,  two-bath  home  on  a  76-by-175  lot  for 
•15,000.  Total  taxes  on  it  are  $120  a  year. 
"There  is  a  State  sales  tax  of  2  percent."  Mr. 
Palmer  relates,  "but  no  State  Income  tax  for 
couples  with  Incomes  under  96.000.  There  Is 
no  property  tax  on  automobiles,  and  the 
Ucense  tag  costs  $3  a  year." 

Homes,  food,  and  clothing  cost  about  the 
same  in  Shreveport  as  In  Maryland  or  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Palmers  find.  But  there  are 
savings  on  other  things,  especially  on  fuel 
since  they  are  in  the  center  of  the  natural 
gas  country.  "I  have  found,"  says  Mr. 
Palmer,  "that  living  on  the  same  scale  as  in 
the  East,  our  costs  run  about  20  percent 
lower." 

He  describes  the  country  as  a  land  of  roll- 
ing hUls  covered  with  cattle  ranches,  dairy 
farms  and  gas  wells,  and  with  lakes,  good 
fishing  and  lx>ating,  friendly  people,  sunny 
skies,  good  hospitals  and  fine  churches. 
"And  whether  you  get  $250  or  $2,500  a  month 
you  will  like  it  here." 

Mrs.  Plesch  may  be  showing  up  in  Shreve- 
port any  day  now. 

"My  l^sband  retired  a  year  ago  last  E>e- 
cember,"  she  says,  "and  we  moved  out  to  a 
Wisconsin  farm  I  had  owned  for  It  years.  It 
had  an  old  farmhouse,  and  we  looked  for- 
ward with  enthusiasm  to  remodeling  it. 

"We  tore  out  walls,  paneled  over  old  plaster, 
changed  windows,  and  tiled  floors.  It  was 
hard  work.  Moreover  It  was  endless.  As  we 
modernized  one  thing  another  would  look 
old,  and  we'd  have  to  remodel  that. 

There  were  porches  at  the  rear  and  front 
of  the  house.  They  sacrificed  those  to  en- 
large the  living  room.  Then  they  found  they 
had  nowhere  to  sit  to  enjoy  the  fresh  coun- 
try air.  So  they  built  another  porch.  Then, 
since  they  liked  to  barbecue,  they  built  a 
fireplace  on  the  porch.  "This  gave  it  such  a 
nice,  homey  touch  that  we  glazed  it  In  so  we 
would  use  it  all  winter.  Now  we'U  have  to 
build  another  porch." 

The  remodeling  has  been  expensive,  Mrs. 
Plesch  says,  because  they  have  had  to  hire 
outside  labor.  "Workers  are  slow  and  over- 
charge us,  and  it's  almost  Impossible  to  get 
carpenters  In  the  country.  'Then  there  was 
the  night  when  my  amateur  husband  had  an 
accident  with  the  power  saw,  and  It  was 
stormy  and  sleeting,  and  22  miles  to  the 
hospital. 

"Through  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
we  covered  the  entire  upstairs  floor  of  the 
house  with  young  tomato  plants  which  we 
were  carefiiliy  nursing  for  an  early  start. 
The  sun  turned  warm  one  day,  and  we 
thought  spring  had  arrived.  We  moved  the 
plants  outdoors.     That  night  it  froze." 

The  Pleaches  felt  dutytwund  to  utilize  the 
fine  soil  on  their  2>4  acres  to  grow  vegetables. 
So  they  planted  with  enthusiasm.  "The  up- 
shot of  this  was  that  we  couldn't  keep  things 
weeded,  and  about  August  the  grasshoppers 
and  crickets  took  over." 

The  first  winter  was  one  of  continuous 
snow  and  they  spent  much  of  their  time  dig- 
ging out.  This  last  winter,  a  severe  one 
everywhere,  the  Plesches  thought  they  were 
having  a  heat  wave  when  the  thermometer 
got  up  to  zero. 

"We  have  been  heating  the  house  with  oil. 
gas.  wood,  and  electricity."  Mrs.  Plesch  says, 
"and  in  the  mornings  diu-lng  the  winter  our 
house  looked  like  a  Gary  steel  mlU,  with  foiir 
chimneys  belching  smoke  •  •  •  and  still  we 
were  freezing  inside.  There  was  nothing  to 
stop  the  wind  sweeping  across  the  prairie  and 
right  through  our  expensively  Insulated 
walls  " 

Mrs.  Plesch  says  they  like  their  farm — "we 
think." 

"That  is.  we  might,  if  we  ever  had  time  to 
stop  and  enjoy  it." 

And  then,  "By  the  way,  do  you  know  any 
renters  or  buyers?  We're  moving  south  next 
winter." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1963 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
hot>es  we  all  share  for  the  great  Ameri- 
can cities  of  tomorrow  can  be  fulfilled 
only  through  the  farsightedness  of  the 
urlMin  renewal  programs  of  today.  Ur- 
ban redevelopment  is  a  complex  problem, 
one  of  special  interest  to  Members  such 
as  myself  who  represent  center  city 
areas  in  Congress.  I  feel  that  urban  re- 
newal is  not  merely  a  responsibility  of 
government:  all  residents  of  metropoli- 
tan communities  should  be  heard  and 
mobilized  in  the  effort  to  create,  or  re- 
create, attractive  and  functional  center 
cities. 

An  article  by  Raymond  A.  Andersen, 
former  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
field  representative,  In  the  July  8  Issue  of 
Realtor's  Headlines  suggests  how  one 
community  called  upon  its  realtors,  other 
private  professional  personnel,  and  Inter- 
ested citizens  to  Initiate  and  to  Implement 
a  local  urban  renewal  program.  There 
is  a  lesson  for  all  parties  concerned  with 
urban  renewal  in  Mr.  Andersen's  expe- 
rience as  head  of  the  Evansville  (Ind,) 
Redevelopment  Commission: 

Across  the  country  today,  cities  with  active 
urban  renewal  programs  are  faced  with  the 
problems  of  having  a  greater  and  greater 
supply  of  cleared,  fully  improved  land  avail- 
able for  varied  uses  with,  in  many  cases,  no 
ready  or  apparent  develojjers  in  sight. 

One  need  only  glance  at  the  "Listing  of 
Project  Land  Available  for  Private  Develop- 
ment," published  by  the  Pederal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  to  obtain  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  problem.  That  pub- 
lication recently  indicated  that  there  will  be 
over  208  million  square  feet  of  residential 
land.  81.3  million  square  feet  of  commercial 
land  (much  of  this  downtown)  and  more 
than  136  million  square  feet  of  Industrial 
land  ready  to  be  marketed  by  various  local 
urban  renewal  agencies  across  the  country 
by  July  1,  1963. 

Even  though  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  is  the  elimination  of 
slums  and  blight,  and  not  simply  getting 
property  back  on  the  tax  rolls,  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  well  as  members  of  local 
governing  bodies,  have  become  concerned 
about  this  inventory  of  cleared  land  and  the 
carrying  charges,  both  direct  and  indirect 
(almost  all  of  this  cleared  land  is  tax  exempt 
while  owned  by  a  local  public  agency  and  the 
urban  renewal  project  pays  Interest  on  the 
loans  that  are  used  to  flnance  the  undertak- 
ing of  such  projects — loans  that  are  repaid. 
In  part,  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  land)    that  are  attached   thereto. 

Given  our  national  trends  of  population 
growth  and  movement,  any  improved  land 
made  available  for  development  in  urban 
areas  will  eventually  sell.  The  question  of 
how  soon  the  present  inventory  of  vacant 
land  will  sell  is  dependent  upon  many  fac- 
tors such  as  the  well-being  of  the  national 
and  local  economies,  that  are  outside  of  the 
scope  of  control  of  the  local  urban  renewal 
agency.  However,  if  land  is  made  available 
in  soundly  conceived,  well-planned  urban  re- 
newal projects,  the  quickness  with  which 
such  land  will  sell  depends,  I  believe,  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  role  which  the  local 
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real  estate  Isoard  and  realtors  play  in  the 
planning  and  sales  program. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  role  of 
the  realtcn-  In  urban  renewal.  The  purpose 
of  writing  this  article  Is  to  relate  a  portion 
of  this  total  role  that  realtor's  have  played 
In  the  Evansville  urban  renewal  program,  a 
portion  which  I  feel  will  become  more  Im- 
portant and  necessary  as  the  effort  to  renew 
blighted  areas  continues  to  grow. 

In  the  spring  of  1962,  as  the  new  executive- 
secretary  of  the  Evansville  Redevelopment 
Commission,  I  was  faced  with  the  following 
problem:  the  city  of  Evansville  and  the 
Federal  Government  had  invested  almost 
$1,800,000  in  a  36-acre  slum  clearance  proj- 
ect. This  project  made  available  21  acres, 
known  as  the  Mid-Town  Industrial  Park,  of 
cleared,  fully  Improved  land,  4  blocks  from 
the  county  court  house  and  7  blocks  from 
the  100  percent  comer  for  light  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes.  And  yet,  in  the 
15  months  that  this  property  had  been  on 
the  market,  only  3  acres  had  been  sold  and 
2«4  acres  of  this  was  to  adjacent  and  remain- 
ing business  for  off-street  parking  and  load- 
ing 'acuities. 

A  look  at  the  record  showed  that  a  widely- 
advertised  public  offering  of  this  property 
had  been  made  and  that  the  property  had 
since  been  periodically  advertised.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  course  of  the  project  It  had 
received  considerable  publicity.  Why,  then, 
hadn't  this  land  been  selling  rapidly? 

The  first  consideration  was  the  question 
of  price.  However,  a  meeting  with  H.  B. 
McCoy  and  Donald  Raeber,  locf.l  realtors  who 
had  prepared  the  reuse  appraisals  for  this 
property,  quickly  dispelled  any  thought  I 
had  that  the  area  might  not  be  priced 
realistically.  Not  only  did  they  feel  that 
this  property  was  realistically  priced,  but  It 
was,  in  their  opinion,  some  of  the  l)est, 
centrally-located  property  available  for  light 
industrial  uses  in  the  city. 

Contact  was  made  with  Stan  C.  Heugel. 
then  president  of  the  Evansville  Board  of 
Realtors,  who  suggested  and  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  O.  W.  Kattman  and  Curtis  E.  Huber, 
both  of  whom  are  realtors  dealing  in  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  property  In  the  city. 
This  meeting  proved  to  be  the  turning  (or 
perhap>s  starting  would  be  the  better  word) 
point  In  the  sale  of  land  In  the  Mid-Town 
Industrial  Park. 

At  this  meeting  all  facets  of  the  problem 
were  discussed.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
property  was  desirable,  properly  priced  and 
had  been  actively  promoted.  It  was  also 
their  opinion  that  while  the  city  had  been 
classified  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  an  economically  depressed  area  (a  classi- 
fication which  we  have  since  lost  due  to  a 
tremendous  communitywide  effort)  that 
the  local  economy  was  definitely  on  the  up- 
swing and  that  this  area  should  capture  its 
share  of  those  local  industries  and  busineses 
that  were  expanding.  They  also  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  substantial  sale  of 
property  in  the  Interior  of  this  project  would 
In  turn  spark  the  development  of  the  whole 
area.  How  then  to  capture  that  first  sale 
and  Ignite  that  spark? 

It  was  finally  suggested  that  perhaps  this 
property  wasn't  selling  because  the  local  ur- 
ban renewal  agency  had  not  established  a 
definite  policy  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  a  commission  to  licensed  real  estate 
brokers  If  they  participate  In  a  sale.  It  was 
further  pointed  out  that  In  planning  for 
their  expansion,  local  businesses  and  indiis- 
tries  normally  contacted  and  utilized  local 
realtors  to  assist  them  in  site  location,  acqui- 
sition, and  other  related  matters. 

After  discussion.  It  was  decided  that  a 
policy  statement  on  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions to  realtors  who  act  as  brokers  In  the 
sale  of  project  land  would  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  local  urhan  renewal  agency. 
This  policy  stetement,  as  presented  and 
adopted,  stated,  in  part,  that:  (1)  active  in- 
terest  on  the  part  of  realtors  in  the  sale  of 


project  land  is  to  be  solicited  and  encouraged; 
(2)  a  commission  of  6  percent  of  the  gross 
sale  price  will  be  paid  to  any  licensed  real 
estate  broker  who  originates  and  participates 
in  negotiations  that  result  in  a  consummated 
sale;  (3)  in  passing  upon  the  acceptability 
of  offers  to  piu-chase,  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mission may  be  payable  if  the  offer  is  ac- 
cepted and  the  sale  consummated,  will  not 
be  taken  Into  consideration  by  the  local  tir- 
ban  renewal  agency. 

Upon  adoption  of  this  jwllcy  statement, 
"For  Sale"  signs  in  the  project  were  revised  to 
the  effect  that  Interested  persons  could  con- 
tact their  realtor  with  regard  to  information 
atKJUt  this  property.  Newspaper  and  direct 
mall  advertising  was  also  changed  to  Indi- 
cate that  offers  to  purchase  could  be  sub- 
mitted through  a  realtor  and  that  commis- 
sions would  be  paid  on  consummated  sales 
by  the  local  urban  renewal  agency.  All  real- 
tors were  furnished  with  up-to-date  maps 
and  brochures  pertaining  to  the  property  and 
notice  of  adoption  of  such  a  policy  was  given 
by  the  local  board  to  all  of  their  members. 

The  policy  was  adopted  In  April  1962,  and 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  209,000  square  feet  of 
land  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Included  in 
this  was  the  sale  of  95,000  square  feet  to  the 
Central  Glass  Co.  for  the  construction  of  a 
38,000-square-foot  building.  This  Is  a  devel- 
opment which  will  yield,  more  in  locaJ  prop- 
erty taxes  annually  than  the  whole  project 
area  did  prior  to  the  start  of  renewal  activ- 
ities. Mr.  Huber,  of  Huber  Realty  and  Insur- 
ance Co.,  the  realtor  responsible  for  this  sale, 
when  presented  with  his  commission  check 
of  $2,866.40,  at  a  meeting  of  the  E^ransville 
Board  of  Realtors,  stated: 

"As  realtors  we  serve  our  customers,  our 
communities,  and  our  own  business  interest 
when  we  sell  land  in  redevelopment  projects. 
We  serve  our  customers  by  making  them 
aware  of  the  qualities  and  facilities  of  sites 
in  such  projects.  We  serve  the  community 
by  helping  to  get  redevelopment  land  into 
hands  that  will  Improve  the  land  and  thus 
add  taxable  property  to  the  tax  rolls.  And, 
we  serve  ourselves  by  earning  commissions 
through  such  sales." 

So  far  in  1963.  an  offer  to  purchase  94,000 
square  feet  and  construct  a  32,000-square- 
foot  office  building  (with  eventual  expajislon 
to  50,000  square  feet)  by  a  national  flnance 
company  and  an  offer  to  purchase  40,000 
square  feet  for  the  construction  of  a  20,000- 
square-foot  headquarters  building  for  a  re- 
gional refrigeration  service  and  supply  com- 
pany have  t>een  accepted  by  the  local  urban 
renewal  agency.  In  addition,  at  the  present 
time  negotiations  are  underway  with  pro- 
spective redevelopers  whose  land  require- 
ments totca  In  excess  of  750,000  square  feet, 
whUe  only  480,000  square  feet  remain  avail- 
able for  sale.  The  prospect  of  selling  the  re- 
maining land  and  closing  out  this  project  by 
the  end  of  1963  Is,  needless  to  say,  very  bright. 
This  Increase  In  the  sale  of  this  property 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  active  participa- 
tion by  local  realtors,  as  well  as  increased 
sales  effort  by  the  urban  renewal  agency's 
staff,  with  sales  split  almost  evenly  between 
realtors  and  staff.  However,  some  of  the  sales 
hajidled  without  participation  by  real  estate 
brokers  were  due.  In  part,  to  a  changed  atti- 
tude concerning  this  property  by  local 
realtors. 

The  use  of  brokers  to  sell  land  made  avail- 
able through  the  renewal  process  did  not,  of 
course,  origflnate  «rlth  Evansville,  nor  will  it 
end  there.  An  NAREB  research  report,  "Ur- 
ban Renewal  Land  Disposition — Policy  and 
Practice,"  reveals  that  39  percent  of  the  local 
urb>an  renewal  agencies  surveyed  were  utiliz- 
ing real  estate  brokers  to  assist  them  in  the 
disposition  of  project  land. 

If  these  agencies  have  been  as  successful 
In  the  use  of  real  estate  brokers,  as  we  here 
in  Evansville,  I  am  sure  that  they,  too,  will 
utilize  brokers  as  a  first,  and  not  as  a  last, 
resort.  Furthermore,  I  am  confident  that  as 
time  goe«  on,  more  and  more  of  the  local 


urban  renewal  agencies  will  turn  to  their 
local  real  estate  brokers  and  boards  for  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  a  meaningful  urfocm 
renewal  program. 


Thoughts  for  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Religious  Herald  of  July 
4,  1963,  entitled  "Thoughts  for  Inde- 
pendence I>ay." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thoughts  for  Independence  Dat 

In  Its  recent  ruling  again  compvilsory  Bible 
reading  and  prayer  In  free  public  schools 
the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  acted  according  to 
predictions.  That  likely  accovmts  for  the 
relatively  mild  comments  that  greeted  the 
decision.  This  temperate  response  did  not 
lessen  the  Importance  of  the  far-reaching 
pronouncements  by  the  Court  when  It  re- 
afiUmed  the  doctrine  of  hiunan  rights  as  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution.  Many  observa- 
tions about  the  action  of  the  Court  have 
been  shallow  and  misleading.  Of  this  natvire 
was  a  remark  by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng 
who  complained  what  a  tragedy  it  Is  "that 
the  greatest  book  ever  published  and  a  con- 
stant best  seller  cannot  be  read  in  the  public 
school  system  of  education."  And  of  slmUar 
kind  was  the  statement  by  Archbishop 
Rot>ert  E.  Lucey:  "Now  that  God  has  been 
banished  from  our  public  schools,  I  fear  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  In 
Jeopardy." 

Possibly  the  best  reply  to  outbursts  of  this 
nature  Is  the  first  sentence  In  the  Virginia 
Statute  on  religious  freedom  as  written  by 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence:  "Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  that   no  man  shall   be  com- 
pelled to  frequent  or  support  any  religious 
worship,     place,     or    ministry    whatsoever." 
Furthermore  Jefferson,  In  writing  about  this 
historic  bill  In  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  had 
this  to  say:    "Instead,  therefore,  of  putting 
the  Bible  and  Testament  Into  the  hands  of 
children  at  an  age  when  their  Judgments  are 
not    sufficiently    matiired    for    religious    in- 
quiries, their  memories  may  be  stored  here 
with   the  most  useful   facts  from  Grecian, 
Roman,   European,   and  American  history." 
Concerning  the  nature  of  human  rights  and 
a  proper  regard  for  these  rights  under  demo- 
cratic government,  we  offer  these  words  from 
the   "Memorial    and    Remonstrance   Against 
the  General  Assessment"  by  James  Madison: 
"Either  then  we  must  say,  that  the  will  of 
the   legislature   is  the   only  measiue  of  au- 
thority;  and  that.  In  the  plentltude  of  this 
authority,    they    may    sweep    away    all    our 
fundamental  rlghte;  or,  that  they  are  boimd 
to  leave  this  particular  right  imtouched  and 
sacred." 

Strangely  enough  multitudes  of  citizens 
persist  in  holding  that  democracy  is  rule  by 
a  majority  without  regard  for  "lna,lienable 
rights"  as  set  forth  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
Christian  nation  In  spite  of  obvious  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and  that  theocratic  govern- 
ment in  colonial  America  is  a  proper  pattern 
for  church -State  relations  without  regard  for 
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til*  Cooctltutloo  &•  drswn  In  IT87.  T^mj 
OTOtlook  tbe  f^ct  Uimt  the  American  Revola- 
ttoo  was  Indeed  »  reroiutton. 


Calboan  Coanty.  W.  Va.,  Named  After 
SovtJi  CaroUaiaa 


Mexico  Sees  Bodi  Sides  Hvrtiaf  if 
Braccro  Afreement  Is   Eaded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AaxAMmAs 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESEMTATTVES 

Monday.  July  IS,  1963 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  qiilte 
a  number  of  news  items  from  Mexico  City 
indicate  the  uneasiness  felt  In  that 
nelchborlnc  country  over  the  failure  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  to  approve 
an  extension  of  Public  Law  78.  the  Mex- 
ican labor  law.  These  news  articles 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
gram economically  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  in  that  some  $35  million  goes 
Into  that  country  in  money  that  the 
bracero  worker  saves  and  make  avail- 
able to  his  family  and  to  the  community 
from  which  he  comes.  Also,  consterna- 
tion is  felt  that  great  numbers  of  bracero 
workers  will  pour  across  the  border  to 
seex  gainful  employment  on  American 
farms.     * 

Emll  Zubryn  wrote  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Cotton  Trade  Journal. 
June  14.  1963.  on  this  subject,  and  I 
would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.    The  article  is  as  follows : 

ICxxico    Scxa    Both    Sidss    Huaimu    ir 

Beacxso   AcaxxacxNT   Is   Smma 

(By  Emil  Zubryn) 

Mexico  Cttt,  Jvme  8. — Now  that  the  Mexi- 
can cotton  industry  and  officialdom  baa  bad 
time  to  digest  news  of  a  possible  ending  of 
the  bracero  agreement  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
year,  the  overall  feeling  is  that  the  ban  will 
neither  benefit  Mexico  nor  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  Manuel 
Tello  said  that  Lf  pact  Is  not  renewed,  the 
United  States  will  be  "morally  responsible 
for  the  return  of  Illegal  traffic  of  braceros 
(wetbacks)   to  American  ranches." 

WXTBACXS   WOKBT    IMOTTSTBT 

Most  of  the  Industry  concurs  In  this  view- 
point. With  unempl03rment  (officially  not 
acknowledged  by  the  administration)  a  grow- 
ing headache,  especially  In  field  of  rural  la- 
bor, law  enforcement  agencies  are  already 
worried  about  a  recurrence  of  wetback  Inci- 
dents and  possible  tension  as  an  outcome  of 
this. 

Secretary  Tello  categorically  stated  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  contain  a  wetback  prob- 
lem since  "It  Is  the  American  ranchers  them- 
selves who  will  Incite  Mexican  workers  to 
cross  the  frontier  Ulegally." 

HoWwer,  Tello  added  that  due  to  the  com- 
plexity of  American  political  life.  It  cannot 
be  held  for  certain  yet  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  ban  bracero 
Is  "the  final  word." 

ACRXXMXirr  SATBsrACroaT 

Secretary  Tello  added  that  "agreemenU  for 
the  contracting  of  r\u"al  migrant  labor  has 
always  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for 
both  nations." 

"I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear.**  be 
said,  "and  that  Is  this:  should  the  ban  prove 
official,  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
win  have  to  Join  forces  In  a  coordinated  effort 
to  avotd  Illegal  nurren\ent  of  braceros  north 
of  the  border.  And  I  believe  that  the  prin- 
cipal responsibility  should  lie  with  the 
United  SUtes." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


or  warr  vmuKU 
Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  Calhoun  County  is  one  of  sev- 
eral West  Virginia  counties  which  hon- 
ored a  statesman  from  a  neighboring 
States  when  choosing  a  name.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  June  16,  1963. 
issue  of  the  Charleston  ( W.  Va.)  Gazette- 
Mail.  Calhoun  County,  W.  Va..  was 
named  after  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoiD.  as  follows: 

C&UiotTN  CoUNiT,  W.  Va.,  Namzd  Arm 

SOTTTH    CaSOLINIAM 

Calhoun  Coxinty  was  created  In  1856  from 
OUmer  County,  and  named  for  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, eminent  statesman  of  South  Carolina. 

Calhoun  County  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  on  March  5, 
1856.  This  act  of  the  general  assembly  also 
designated  three  places  from  which  the 
county  seat  would  be  selected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  people  concerned.  Blgbend,  Ar- 
noldsburg.  and  Orantsvllle  were  the  three 
place*  so  designated  and  for  several  years 
sectional  disputed  placed  the  county  seat  In 
first  one  place  and  then  another.  In  August 
1867,  the  county  seat  dispute  was  so  Involved 
that  two  county  court  sessions  were  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  one  at  Amoldsburg  and 
one  at  the  home  of  Collins  Betts,  on  the 
Little  Kanawha,  about  3  miles  below  Orants- 
vllle. The  bickering  over  the  location  of  the 
county  seat  luid  the  erection  of  a  courthouse 
lasted  for  many  years. 

The  first  country  courthouse  In  Orantsvllle 
was  completed  about  1870,  but  burned  to  the 
ground  before  It  was  occupied.  Another  was 
erected  on  the  same  grounds  and  was  occu- 
pied until  1880  when  a  brick  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $8,400.  In  1940  a  new 
Courthouse  and  Jail  was  started  and  com- 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  approxlnuitely  $170,000. 

Calhoun  County  Is  one  of  the  few  counties 
In  the  State  without  a  railroad  and  this 
greatly  hindered  Its  economic  development. 
Merchandise,  equipment,  and  wares,  before 
the  coming  of  the  steamboat,  the  automobile, 
and  good  roads  had  to  be  transported  on  the 
river  In  canoes  or  rafts  or  acroes  country 
by  foot^  horseback,  and  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  or  oxen.  Later  pushboats  were  used 
to  haul  goods  and  heavy  equipment  between 
Creston.  the  head  of  slack -water  navigation 
on  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  to  Orantsvllle 
and  beyond. 

The  advent  of  the  gasoline  boat  was  a 
great  boon  to  all  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Val- 
ley. These  boats,  at-  certain  times  of  the 
year,  could  ply  their  trade  between  Creston 
and  OlenvtUe.  These  boats  hauled  carbon 
black,  manufactured  by  Godfrey  L.  Cabot,  at 
his  plant  near  Orantsvllle  (at  that  time 
this  was  said  to  be  the  largest  carbon  black 
factory  In  the  world),  on  the  way  to  market, 
and  on  their  way  back  carried  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  to  be  delivered  to  mer- 
chants and  consumers  all  along  the  valley. 

During  the  days  of  the  early  gas  and  oil 
development  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Valley 
these  boats  delivered  vast  amounts  of  cas- 
ing, machinery,  and  heavy  oil  field  equip- 


ment. This  would  have  been  virtually  Im- 
possible via  previous  transportation  methods. 

Calhoun  County  has  always  been  an  agrl- 
cnlttiral  county.  Farming  or  grazing,  ou 
and  gas  has  been  and  Is  ovti  greatest  source 
of  Income.  We  have  had  for  the  past  B  yean 
a  fabricating  plant,  the  Rubber  Fabricators, 
Inc..  which  Is  located  near  Orantsvllle  and 
has  added  greatly  to  the  economic  stability 
of  Calhoun  County. 

The  Little  Kanawha  River  which  winds  Its 
way  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other 
Is  no  longer  used  for  transportation,  but 
does  still  offer  some  of  the  best  bass  and 
pike  fishing  In  the  State.  This  stream  has, 
for  many  years,  been  the  favorite  fishing 
stream  of  thoxisands  of  fishermen  and.  with 
the  help  of  the  State  conservation  conunls- 
slon.  we  are  attempting  to  make  It  the  fa- 
vorite vacation  spot  for  thousands  more. 

Three  dams  are  being  contemplated  for  the 
Little  Kanawha  Valley.  One  on  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River,  one  on 
Steer  Creek,  near  the  Calhoun-OUmer 
County  line;  and  one  above  Bumsvllle,  on 
tbe  upper  reaches  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
River.  These  dams  will  provide  flood  control 
for  the  Little  Kanawha  and  Ohio  River  Val- 
leys and  will  provide  recreational  facilities 
for  numerous  thousands  at  tourists  and  resi- 
dents as  well. 

West  Virginia  16  bisects  the  county  from 
north  to  south.  West  Virginia  5  and  U.S.  S3 
and  U3.  10  cross  the  county  from  east  to 
west  and  provide  many  and  Interesting  side 
trips  for  the  visiting  tourist. 

Calhoun  County  has  an  area  of  280  20 
square  miles:  a  population  (1960)  7X8;  has 
6  magisterial  districts  and  17  voting  pre- 
cincts, and  total  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, all  classes  (1960)  $15,534,373. 
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Bishop    of   Alexandria,   La.,   Writes   His 
Impressions  of  the  Late  Pope  Joka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Most  Reverend  Charles  P.  Greco, 
DD.,  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  La.,  has 
written  expressly  for  the  Alexandria 
DaUy  Town  Talk  a  report  of  his  Im- 
pressions  of  the  late  Pope  John  XX HI. 
Bishop  Greco,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished church  leaders  of  Louisiana. 
was  close  to  Pope  John  and  has  rendered 
a  real  public  service  by  sharing  with  us 
the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the 
pontiff. 

The  editors  of  the  Alexandria  Town 
Talk  also  printed  on  June  4  an  editorial 
titled  "Pope  John  XXm."  which  I  would 
hke  to  share  with  my  colleagues  and 
other  admirers  of  the  late  Pope. 

Louisiana  papers  have  carried  through- 
out the  week  stories  how  other  church 
groups,  Protestants.  E^piscopalians,  and 
Jewish,  who  have  conducted  memorial 
services  for  the  late  Pope  in  the  spirit 
of  religious  brotherhood. 

The  articles  follow : 
Episcopalians  Set  Rkqcizic  tor  Popk 

A  special  memorial  service  In  thanksgiv- 
ing for  Pope  John  X-XIH  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  Christian  unity  and  world  peace  will 
be  held  at  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  today 
at  6  p.m. 

A  requiem  Eucharist  will  be  offered  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  all  Christians  for 


tbe  labors  of  a  spiritual  leader  whose  inter- 
ests and  Infiuence  went  beyond  his  own 
church,  said  Rev.  Robert  E.  Ratelle,  rectcw 
of  St.  James. 

"The  entire  community  is  Invited  to  the 
service  which  honors  a  Christian  pontiff 
whose  Impact  on  the  entire  Christian  and 
non-Chrlstlan  world  Is  unequaled  in  the 
20th  Centxiry,"  he  said. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  men  of  good  will 
will  come  to  give  thanks  for  a  ministry  ded- 
icated to  peace  and  Christian  unity,  the  rec- 
tor said. 


Pops  John   XXIII 
Peasant-born    Angelo    Oluseppe    Roncalll, 
who  became  Pope  John  XXIU,  was  despite 
his  short  reign,  an  Inspiration  to  Catholics 
and  non-CathoUcs  alike. 

He  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  great 
and  the  near-great  of  all  creeds  and  nation- 
alities to  whom  he  gave  audience,  not  only 
because  he  mirrored  a  great  appreciation  of 
the  problems  confronting  today's  world  but 
because  he  had  such  a  human  and  philo- 
sophical opinion  on  all  issues. 

The  world  will  do  well  to  preserve  and  take 
note  occasionally  of  some  of  bis  observa- 
tions. 

On  conamunlsm :  "Towers  of  Babel  such  as 
this  are  being  built  even  today  but  they  will 
assuredly  end  like  the  first  one."  On 
Khrushchev:  "He  really  isn't  strong,  he 
really  Isnt  solid." 

On  business:  "Combinations  •  •  •  can  suc- 
ceed with  a  splendid  effect  If  they  are  guided 
by  faith  and  Christian  principles." 

On  colonialism:  "We  have  the  duty  to 
aid  the  peaceful  evolution  of  peoples  who 
recognize  the  rights  of  others,  even  when 
this  brings  personal  limitations  and  renun- 
ciations." 

On  nuclear  power :  "We  cannot  believe  that 
the  teniflc  energy  now  under  the  control  of 
man  will  be  released  for  the  world's  destruc- 
tion." 

On  weapons:  "Why  should  not  the  re- 
sources and  the  ingenuity  of  man  and  the 
riches  of  the  peoples,  used  frequently  to  pre- 
pare arms — pernicious  Instrumente  of  death 
and  destruction — be  used  to  Increase  the 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  partic- 
ularly the  needy?" 

On  war:  "The  world  has  no  need  of  vic- 
torious wars  and  defeated  peoples,  but  of 
tbe  renewed  strength  of  salvation  and  of  the 
frultfulness  and  calm  of  peace." 

On  peace:  "Men  thirst  for  peace  but  will 
find   it  only   through  Ood." 

On  Journalists:  "You  know  that  Christ 
was  also  a  journalist,  because  he  asked  so 
many  questions  of  everyone." 

On  the  ecumenical  council,  which  will  be 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  memorial  to 
him:  "The  greatest  concern  of  the  council 
is  this:  That  the  sacred  deposit  of  Christian 
doctrine  should  be  guarded  and  taught  more 
eflQcaclously." 

On  himself:  "I  content  myself  with  the 
sound  doctrine  which  teaches  that  every- 
thing comes  from  Ood." 

Bishop  Oreco,  Who  Was  Close  to  Pope 
John,  Cms  Impressions  Made  on  Him  bt 
PoNTirv 

(By  Most  Rev.  Charles  P.  Greco,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria) 

"This  pope  will  do  great  good  for  the 
church,  even  more  by  his  goodness  than  by 
his  knowledge." 

These  words  were  written  to  me  by  a  high 
Vatican  official  not  more  than  a  month  after 
the  election  of  Pope  John  XXIII.  My  ex- 
periences and  encovmters  with  the  Holy 
Father  during  the  next  6  years  proved  them 
prophetic. 

Those  who  encountered  Pope  John  per- 
sonally were  struck  most  by  the  gentleness 
and  humility  that  always  marked  his  deal- 
ings with  others  and  his  references  to  him- 


self.    His  exalted  position  never  diminished 
his  sense  of  bxunor. 

I  remember,  for  example,  a  particular  in- 
stance during  the  meetings  of  my  prepara- 
tory commission  shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  ecxunenlcta  council. 

It  was  stipulated  that  these  sessions  would 
be  conducted  In  Latin.  However,  as  the  dis- 
courses progressed  speakers  would  sometimes 
revert  to  their  native  language  for  emphasis 
or  clarity. 

We  were  told  one  day  that  the  Holy  Father 
would  attend  the  next  day's  session.  All  of 
us  present  resolved  that  we  would  Bi>eak  only 
in  Latin,  come  what  may. 

When  Pope  John  arrived  he  bade  us  to  con- 
tinue our  discussions  and  pay  no  attention 
to  him.     He  Just  wanted  to  listen. 

I  remember  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  that 
the  time  was  running  out  before  I  would  be 
called  upon  to  speak. 

What  a  Bxirprlse  It  was  then  when  a  French 
archbishop  finished  his  talk  and  the  modera- 
tor, with  a  change  in  the  scheduled  order, 
turned  to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  present 
some  points  that  I  had  made  in  an  earlier 
session. 

"Boy,"  I  said  to  myself,  "nothing  but 
Latin."  And  for  the  next  8  minutes  I  made 
my  way  In  Latin  without  my  customary  slips 
Into  French  and  Italian, 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  nods  of  agreement 
among  my  confreres  and  the  Interest  and  In- 
tent look  on  the  face  of  the  Holy  Father. 

When  I  finished,  the  Holy  Father  took  up 
the  thread  of  my  thought  and  went  on  for 
about  2  minutes  In  Latin.  Then  it  seemed 
that  the  word  he  wanted  Just  would  not 
come  In  Latin.  And  he  lapsed  Into  his  native 
Italian. 

At  this  point  something  seemed  to  break 
and  we  all  laughed.    He  laughed  with  us. 

Raising  his  hand,  he  said,  "Yes,  you  lavigh 
at  tiie  Holy  Father  because  he  cannot  speak 
Latin  as  well  as  you.  If  I  were  a  professor 
In  a  university  or  a  semlntiry  as  some  of  you, 
I  would  not  get  stuck." 

Continuing  in  Latin,  he  reached  another 
impasse,  and  this  time  slipped  into  French 
which  he  spoke  fluently. 

When  he  finished  we  applauded  him 
loudly.  After  greeting  all  of  us  personally, 
he  left  the  chamber,  then  we  applauded  our- 
selves for  sticking  by  Latin  so  t&lthiuily. 

There  was  nevw  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
Pope  John  to  picture  himself  in  exalted  and 
pretentious  terms. 

His  thoughtf  ulness  and  consideration  were 
unlimited. 

I  remember  that  in  preparing  for  the 
Inter-American  Congress  of  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Christian  Doctrine  In  Dallas  2 
years  ago,  I  asked  the  Holy  Father  to  send 
us  a  personal  representative. 

I  was  astounded  when  he  announced  that 
he  was  sending  none  less  than  (Amleto) 
Cardinal  Clcognanl,  the  papal  secretary  of 
state.  No  such  congress  in  the  liist<M-y  of 
the  church  had  ever  been  honored  with  the 
presence  of  the  Pope's  secretary  of  state 
ofllcially  representing  the  Holy  See. 

On  my  next  trip  to  Rome,  I  called  on  the 
Holy  Fathw  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  the  honor  that  he  had  given  to  the 
American  church  and  for  the  prestige  that 
he  had  given  to  the  confraternity  In  sending 
Cardinal  Clcognanl. 

It  was  during  this  audience  I  recall  that 
the  Pope  began  to  reminisce  with  me  about 
his  earlier  years  as  a  young  priest  and  as  a 
diplomat. 

He  remarked  that  a  guiding  principle  of 
his  life  had  been  a  concern  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  "Never  expect  anything,"  he  said, 
"and  If  you  do  not  get  what  you  want,  you 
will  not  be  disappointed.  If  you  do  get  It, 
so  much  the  better. 

"But  Just  look,"  he  said,  "here  I  am  the 
son  of  a  sharecropper  and  God  makes  me 
the  Pope.    Why,  I  do  not  know. 


•^ut  if  God  knew  that  He  was  going  to 
make  me  Pope,  why  didn't  He  make  me  bet- 
ter looking?"  he  asked. 

This  delightful  conversation  Is  one  of  my 
most  treasured  memories.  But  I  remember 
getting  uneasy  when  I  realized  that  the  time 
usually  allotted  for  private  audiences  such 
as  mine  had  elapsed. 

Three  times  the  Holy  Father's  secretary 
In  the  adjoining  room  had  opened  the  door 
slightly  to  remind  his  Holiness  tliat  others 
were  waiting.  And  each  time  the  Pope  waved 
his  hand  in  a  gesture  that  said,  "all  right, 
in  a  little  while." 

It  came  as  a  siuprlse  to  me  as  I  was  leav- 
ing 40  minutes  later  to  see  two  cardinals 
waiting  in  the  next  room.  Understandably 
enough,  they  looked  at  me  somewhat 
askance.  And  I  made  my  apologies  to  both 
for  having  caused  them  to  wait. 

HIS  FEELINGS  POR  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

The  Holy  Father's  feelings  for  the  United 
States  and  for  American  Catholics  were  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  a  talk  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican bishops  during  the  first  session  of  tbe 
Vatican  council  last  December. 

At  that  time  he  praised  in  highest  terms 
the  sterling  catholicity  of  this  country  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  unbounded  charity  shown 
by  Americans  toward  the  entire  world. 

A  month  or  so  ago  when  I  met  the  Holy 
Father  for  what  was  to  be  the  last  time  I 
found  him  looking  fairly  well.  There  was 
much  concern,  however,  alxiut  the  state  of 
his  health.  And  when  he  clasped  both  my 
hands  between  his,  I  asked  him,  "Holy  Fa- 
ther, how  do  you  feel?" 

He  answered,  "Non  c'e  male  (not  so  bad) ." 

His  grip  was  firm  and  bis  manner  reas- 
suring. But  in  view  of  all  that  was  being 
said,  I  had  a  definite  feeling  that  this  would 
be  the  last  time  I  would  see  him  alive. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing and  conversing  with  him  personally  know 
that  we  have  lost  not  only  a  great  spiritual 
leader  for  the  church  but  a  spiritual  father 
and  a  close  personal  friend. 


Two  Fatare  Presidents  Foof  ht  in  CmciaJ 
Civil  War  Batik  in  Nicholas  County, 
W.Va- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wssT  vnuuNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Nicholas  County,  W.  Va.,  was 
the  site  of  a  crucial  Civil  War  battle, 
known  as  the  Battle  of  Carnifex  Fer- 
ry. Two  young  men  who  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Union  In  this  battle  and 
who  later  became  President  of  the  United 
States  were  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  McKinley. 

A  historical  account  of  Nicholas 
County  Is  given  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gazette-Mall.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Two  FtTTtTRE  Presidents  Fought  in  Crucial 
Civil  War  Battle  in  Nicholas  Countt, 
W.  Va. 

Nicholas  County  was  formed  January  29, 
1818,  from  the  Old  Dominion.    It  was  named 
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for  WUaoa  Carvy  Nicholas,  a  farmer  fo««mor 
at  Vlrvtnl*  who  owned  Utnd  on  Birch  Blver 
&n<l  AASlBted  In  the  formation  of  the  new 
otAtnty.  It  was  orsanUed  at  the  residence  of 
John  Hamilton  at  Croes  Lanes 

Summerarllle  was  designated  as  the  county 
seat  after  much  wrangling  as  to  whether  it 
shoiild  be  located  there,  at  Muddlety  or  at 
Croes  LAnea. 

The  court  had  broad  Jurisdiction,  many 
rasponslbllltleo  and  the  members  offered 
many  personal  aacrlflces.  They  received  no 
aaltu7  or  even  mileage  and  necessary  expenses 
untU  IMl. 

The  coxintlee  of  Kanawha.  Fayette.  Nich- 
olas, and  Clay  has  a  common  corner  on  Bell 
Creek,  which  Is  named  from  the  legend  that 
marauding  Indians  took  bells  from  cows  and 
hung  them  on  branches  of  trees  to  lure  the 
settlers  Into  an  ambush  when  the  bells 
sounded. 

It  has  been  told  that  a  person  could  milk  a 
cow  In  Fayette  while  she  was  chewing  her  cud 
In  Kanawha  Coonty  and  switching  files  lA 
Clay  and  Nicholas. 

Transportation  was  the  chief  dlfllculty  en- 
countered by  the  first  settlers  of  Nicholas 
County.  What  roads  there  were  followed  ani- 
mal trails  or  Indian  paths 

By  1880.  dally  mall  service  was  begun  be- 
tween Oauley  Bridge  and  SummersvUle.  Uall 
was  carried  by  horseback. 

By  1890.  the  Tolume  of  man  had  increaaed 
so  much  that  a  buckboard  and  team  was  used 
and  limited  passenger  service  was  Included 
In  carrying  the  mall. 

Th«»  trip  from  SiunmersvlUe  to  Oauley 
Bridge  took  a  full  day  and  two  carriages  were 
Tised.  One  left  SummersvUle  In  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  started  from  Oauley 
Bridge.  They  met  at  the  "Half-way  Place." 
now  Lyonsvllle.  at  noon  for  rest  and  food 
and  then  returned. 

Two  battles  of  the  Civil  War  were  fought 
In  the  county :  the  Battle  of  Croes  Lanes  and 
the  Battle  of  Camlfex  Ferry. 

The  Battle  of  Camlfex  Ferry  help>ed  decide 
the  separate  statehood  of  West  Virginia  and 
la  considered  a  turning  point  of  the  war. 

Two  young  men  who  fought  In  this  battle 
on  the  side  of  the  Union,  and  later  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  were  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  and  WllUam  McKlnley. 

The  whole  county  Is  cut  up  by  numerous 
streams  Sowing  to  Oauley  and  Elk  rivers. 

The  principal  river  Is  the  Oauley  which 
drains  about  82  percent  of  Its  surface. 

We,  of  Nicholas  County,  have  had  lean 
years;  but  we  do  not  give  up  easily.  We  have 
seen  our  population  decline — the  young  folk 
going  to  other  places  to  get  work  because 
machines  had  taken  their  Jobs. 

But  who  knows?  We  may  turn  this  land 
of  ours  Into  a  vacation  wonderland.  We 
have  the  breathtaking  beauty,  the  streams 
for  fishing,  oxir  share  of  wild  game  for  hunt- 
ing, the  best  water  and  the  purest  air  this 
side  of  heaven. 

The  SummersvUle  Dam,  which  wUl  proba- 
bly be  the  largest  earth-flUed  dam  In  the 
United  States,  should  be  a  sports  resort  of 
renown. 

And  Rlchwood,  In  the  April,  1055,  copy  of 
Ford  Times,  proclaimed  Itself  to  be  the 
"Ramp  Capital"  of  the  world.  To  prove  It. 
Jim  Comstock.  editor  of  the  Rlchwood  News 
Leader,  once  published  a  special  ramp  Issue, 
printed  with  ramp-scented  Ink.  It  wa£  the 
smeU  "scent"  'round  the  world. 

With  the  new  scenic  highway  soon  to  be 
started  Just  outside  Rlchwood  and  ending  at 
Gormanla.  Tucker  County,  tourists  are  bound 
to  come  this  way  and  If  they  are  properly 
cared  for  and  treated  klxxlly.  they  wUl  come 
again. 

Rlchwood  Is  within  a  60-mlle  radius  of 
Droop  Mountain  and  Camlfex  Perry  BatUe- 
grotinds.  Sutton  Dam,  and  only  a  few  miles 
from  Summit  Lake  and  Cranberry  River,  the 
fishermen's,  picnickers',  and  swimmers'  par- 
adise of  this  area. 


Rlchwood  could  ha  the  stopplng-off  place 
for  tourlsU  wishing  to  visit  the  beautiful  Hill 
Creek  Falls,  which  Is  scheduled  to  be  opened 
and  accessible  this  spring. 

The  "HUlbUly^  wUl  repeat  the  sponsoring 
of  conducted  tours  through  Cranberry 
Olades.  a  project  that  was  started  last  year 
and  met  with  great  success. 

Altt^ether.  Nicholas  County  has  much  to 
look  forward  to. 

When  the  centennial  visitors  arrive,  we 
hope  to  have  many  attractions  to  show  them 
and  make  their  visit  with  us  so  pleasant 
and  worthwhile  that  they  wUl  cocne  back. 

Sinnu:xoN  Himkia 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

OT    NO«TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Monday.  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  our  great  country  has  been  analyzed 
and  discussed  during  our  recent  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  In  almost  every 
community,  village,  town  or  city,  speak- 
ers have  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  America 
and  its  beginnings,  and  have  tried  to  re- 
late It  to  our  present-day  America.  In- 
evitably, this  relates  America  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  as  well. 

Some  years  ago.  I  was  given  a  small 
booklet,  entitled  "American  Individual- 
ism." written  by  one  of  our  foremost 
citizens  at  the  height  of  his  service  to  our 
country.  This  booklet — in  actuality  an 
essay — was  the  means  of  reinspiring  my 
love  and  country  and  my  hope  for  the 
future  of  America.  In  it  the  writer 
clearly  extiressed  his  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  this  country,  and  his  deep  and 
abiding  faith  in  the  institutions  under 
which  we  operate  as  a  government.  He 
does  not  deny  our  faults,  but  counteracts 
their  recital  by  pointing  out  the  virtues 
of  our  American  dream.  He  warns, 
against  many  things  which  would  clearly 
subvert  that  dream. 

Herbert  Hoover,  at  that  time,  had  not 
yet  attained  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  had.  however,  lived 
through  a  terrible  period  In  the  history 
of  the  world  and  had  seen  first-hand 
what  the  ideology  of  socialism  and  com- 
munism had  done  to  Europe.  He  did  not 
wish  that  to  take  place  in  America. 

Mr.  Hoover  Is  not  only  a  dreamer,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  thinker. 
a  planner,  and  most  of  all,  a  doer.  We 
know  now  how  much  he  has  given  to 
this  country  in  personal  service.  We 
know  he  suffered  a  great  many  wrongs 
at  the  hands  of  many  of  his  countrymen 
who  misjudged  the  motives  and  actions 
of  this  great  man.  Likewise,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  we  all  know  how  greatly 
his  countrymen  came  to  admire  him,  re- 
spect him.  and  love  him  for  his  true  dedi- 
cation to  his  native  country.  In  hla 
golden  senior  years  this  man — now  our 
oldest  former-President,  has  at  last 
reaped  a  tremendous  harvest  of  love,  af- 
fection and  resi>ect  from  his  countrymen. 


Just  the  other  day,  when  8tru(± 
down  by  a  serious  illness.  Mr.  Hoover's 
main  concern  seemed  to  be  an  Impatience 
to  be  up  and  doing.  According  to  a  fam- 
ily spokesman,  "he  says  he  has  a  lot  of 
unflnls"hed  work  to  do." 

What  an  inspiration  Mr.  Hoover  has 
been  to  our  country.  If  ever  there  was  a 
shining  example  of  true  American  indi- 
vidualism and  enterprise,  Herbert  Hoov- 
er is  that  example. 

In  rereading  his  "Book  Individualism." 
I  gained  relnspiration  and  added  faith 
for  our  country  and  what  it  could  be.  I 
remembered  what  it  had  been  and  the 
sacrifice  and  courage  of  many  who  be- 
lieved in  our  American  way  of  life.  For 
those  who  have  not  read  the  book — and 
those  who.  like  myself,  had  forgotten 
it — I  felt  it  would  be  good  to  insert  each 
day  in  the  Congressional  Record,  one  of 
the  six  chapters  which  comprise  this 
essay. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  the  first  chapter  of  "Ameri- 
can Individualism"  with  my  remarks, 
and  each  following  legislative  day,  the  re- 
maining chapters  until  the  story  is  com- 
plete: 

Amesican  Indivioualxsm 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

We  have  witnessed  In  this  last  8  years  the 
spread  of  revolution  over  one-third  of  the 
world.  The  causes  of  these  explosions  He  at 
far  greater  depths  than  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernments In  war.  There  war  Itself  In  Its  last 
stages  was  a  conflict  of  social  philosophies — 
but  beyond  this  the  causes  of  social  explosion 
lay  In  the  great  Inequalities  and  Injustices 
of  centuries  flogged  beyond  endurance  by  the 
conflict  and  freed  from  restraint  by  the  de- 
struction of  war.  The  urgent  forces  which 
drive  human  society  have  been  plunged  Into 
a  terrible  furnace.  Oreat  theories  spun  by 
dreams  to  renaedy  the  pressing  human  Ills 
have  come  to  the  front  of  men's  minds. 
Oreat  formulas  came  Into  life  that  promised 
to  dissolve  all  troubles.  Great  masses  of 
people  have  flocked  to  their  banners  In  hopes 
born  of  misery  and  suffering.  Nor  has  this 
great  social  ferment  been  conflned  to  those 
nations  that  have  burned  with  revolutions. 

Now,  as  the  storm  of  war,  of  revolution,  and 
of  emotion  subsidies  there  Is  left  even  with 
lis  of  the  United  States  much  unrest,  much 
discontent  with  tl»e  surer  forces  of  human 
advancement.  To  all  of  us.  out  of  this 
crucible  of  actual,  poltnant.  Individual  ex- 
perience has  come  a  deal  of  new  under- 
standing, and  It  Is  for  all  of  us  to  ponder 
these  new  currents  If  we  are  to  shape  our 
future  with  Intelligence. 

Even  those  parts  of  the  world  that  suffered 
less  from  the  war  have  been  partly  Infected 
by  these  Ideas.  Beyond  this,  however,  many 
have  had  high  hopes  of  clvUlzatlon  suddenly 
purified  and  ennobled  by  the  sacrifices  and 
services  of  the  war;  they  had  thought  the 
fine  unity  of  piirpose  gained  In  war  would 
be  carried  Into  great  unity  of  action  In 
remedy  of  the  faults  of  civilization  In  peace. 
But  from  concentration  of  every  spiritual 
and  material  energy  upon  the  single  purpose 
of  war  the  scene  changed  to  the  Immense 
complexity  and  the  many  purposes  of  peace. 

Thus  there  loom  up  certain  definite  under- 
lying forces  In  our  national  life  that  need  to 
be  stripped  of  the  Imaginary — the  trahsl- 
tory — and  a  definition  should  be  given  to  the 
actual  permanent  and  persistent  motivation 
of  our  civilization.  In  contemplation  of 
these  questions  we  r^ust  go  far  deeper  than 
the  superfllclals  of  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic structure,  for  these  are  but  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  social  philosophy — the  machinery 
of  our  social  system. 


Nor  Is  it  ever  amiss  to  review  the  political, 
economic,  and  ^Irltual  principles  through 
which  our  country  has  steadily  grown  In 
usefulness  and  greatness,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve them  from  being  fouled  by  false  no- 
tions, but  more  Importantly  that  we  may 
guide  ourselves  In  the  road  of  progress. 

Five  or  six  great  social  phUosophles  are  at 
struggle  In  the  world  for  ascendency.  There 
Is  the  Individualism  of  America.  There  Is 
the  Individualism  of  the  more  democratic 
states  of  Exirope  with  Its  careful  reservations 
of  castes  and  classes.  There  are  commu- 
nism, socialism,  syndicalism,  capitalism,  and 
finally  there  Is  autocracy — whether  by  birth. 
by  possessions,  militarism,  or  divine  right  of 
kings.  Even  the  divine  right  stUl  Ungers  on 
although  our  lifetime  has  seen  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  population.  Including 
Germany,  Austria.  Russia,  and  China,  arrive 
^  at  a  state  of  angry  disgust  with  tills  type  of 
social  motive  power  and  throw  it  on  the 
scrap  heap. 

All  these  thoughts  are  In  ferment  today 
In  every  country  In  the  world.  They  fluctu- 
ate In  ascendency  with  times  and  places. 
They  c<»npromlse  with  each  other  In  daUy 
reaction  on  governments  and  peoples.  Some 
of  these  Ideas  are  perhaps  more  adapted  to 
one  race  than  another.  Some  are  false, 
some  are  true.  What  we  are  Interested  In  Is 
their  challenge  to  the  physical  and  spiritual 
forces  of  America. 

The  partisans  of  some  of  these  other 
brands  of  social  schemes  challenge  us  to 
comparison;  and  some  of  their  partisans 
even  among  our  own  people  are  Increasing  In 
their  agitation  that  we  adopt  one  or  another 
or  parts  of  their  devices  In  place  of  our  tried 
Individualism.  They  Insist  that  our  social 
foundations  are  exhausted,  that  like  feudal- 
Ism  and  autocracy  America's  plan  has  served 
Its  purpose — that  It  must  be  abandoned. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  left  in 
sober  doubt  of  our  Institutions  or  are  con- 
founded by  bewildering  catchwords  of  vivid 
phrases.  For  In  this  welter  of  discussions 
there  Is  much  attempt  to  glorify  or  defame 
social  and  economic  forces  with  phrases. 
Nor  Indeed  should  we  disregard  the  potency 
of  some  of  these  phrases  In  their  stir  to  ac- 
tion. "The  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat." 
"Capitalistic  nations."  "Germany  over  all," 
and  a  score  of  others.  We  need  only  to  re- 
view those  that  have  J\imped  to  horseback 
during  the  last  10  years  In  order  that  we  may 
be  properly  awed  by  the  great  social  and 
political  havoc  that  can  be  worked  where  the 
bestial  Instincts  of  hate,  murder,  and  de- 
struction are  clothed  by  the  demagogue  In 
the  fine  terms  of  political  Idealism. 

For  myself,  let  me  say  at  the  very  outset 
that  my  faith  La  the  essential  truth, 
strength,  and  vltaUty  of  the  developing  creed 
by  which  we  have  hitherto  lived  in  this 
country  of  oiirs  has  been  confirmed  and 
deepened  by  the  searching  experiences  of  7 
years  of  service  In  the  backwash  and  misery 
of  war.  Seven  years  of  contending  with  eco- 
nomic degeneration,  with  social  disintegra- 
tion, with  Incessant  political  dislocation, 
with  all  of  Its  seething  and  ferment  of  Indi- 
vidual and  class  conflict,  could  but  Impress 
me  with  the  primary  motivation  of  social 
forces,  and  the  necessity  for  broader  thought 
upon  their  great  Issues  to  humanity.  And 
from  It  aU  I  emerge  an  Individualist — an 
unashamed  Individualist.  But  let  me  say 
also  that  I  am  an  American  Individualist. 
For  America  has  been  steadUy  developing  the 
Ideals  that  constitute  progressive  Individual- 
ism. 

No  doubt,  individualism  run  riot,  with  no 
tempering  principle,  would  provide  a  long 
category  of  Inequalities,  of  tyrannies,  domi- 
nations, and  Injustices.  America,  however, 
has  tempered  the  whole  cc»iceptloa  of  Indi- 
vidualism by  the  Injection  of  a  definite  prin- 
ciple, and  from  this  principle  It  follows  that 
attempts  at  domination,  whether  In  govern- 
ment or  in  the  proteases  of  Industry  and 


commerce,  are  under  an  Insistent  curb.  If 
we  would  have  the  values  of  tndlvldxiallsm, 
their  stimulation  to  Initiative,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  hand  and  Intellect,  to  ttie  high 
development  of  thought  and  spirituality, 
they  must  be  tempered  with  that  firm  and 
fixed  Ideal  of  American  Individualism — an 
equality  of  opportimlty.  If  we  would  have 
these  values  we  must  soften  Its  hardness  and 
stimulate  progress  through  that  sense  oT 
service  that  lies  in  our  people. 

Therefore,  It  Is  not  the  individualism  of 
other  countries  for  which  I  would  speak, 
but  the  individualism  of  America.  Our  In- 
dividualism differs  from  all  others  because  it 
embraces  these  great  ideals:  that  while  we 
build  our  society  upon  the  attainment  of 
the  individual,  we  shall  safeguard  to  every 
Individual  an  equality  of  opportunity  to  take 
that  position  In  the  community  to  which 
his  Intelligence,  character,  abUlty,  and  am- 
bition entitled  him;  that  we  keep  the  social 
solution  free  from  frozen  strata  of  classes; 
that  we  shall  stimulate  effort  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  achievement;  that  through  an 
enlarging  sense  of  responslbiUty  and  under- 
standing we  shall  assist  him  to  this  attain- 
ment; while  he  in  txim  must  stand  up  to 
the  energy  wheel  of  competition. 

Individualism  cannot  be  maintained  as 
the  foundation  of  a  society  If  it  looks  to  only 
legalistic  Justice  based  upon  contracts, 
property,  and  political  equality.  Such  leg- 
alistic safeguards  are  themselves  not  enough. 
In  our  individualism  we  have  long  since 
abandoned  the  laissez  faire  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury— the  notion  that  it  Is  "every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devU  take  the  hindmost." 
We  abandoned  that  when  we  adopted  the 
ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity — the  fair 
chance  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  have  con- 
firmed its  abandonment  In  terms  of  legisla- 
tion, of  social  and  economic  Justice — In  part 
because  we  have  learned  that  it  Is  the  hind- 
most who  throws  the  bricks  at  our  social 
edifice,  in  part  because  we  have  learned  that 
the  foremost  are  not  always  the  best  nor  the 
hindmost  the  worst — and  In  part  because  we 
have  learned  that  social  injustice  is  the 
destruction  of  justice  itself.  We  have 
learned  that  the  Impulse  to  production  can 
only  be  maintained  at  a  high  pitch  If  there 
Is  a  fair  division  of  the  product.  We  have 
also  learned  that  fair  division  can  only  be 
obtained  by  certain  restrictions  on  the 
strong  and  the  dominant.  We  have  Indeed 
gone  even  further  in  the  20th  centxiry  with 
the  embracement  of  the  necessity  of  a  great- 
er and  broader  sense  of  service  and  responsi- 
bility to  others  as  a  part  of  individualism. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Old  World  Individualism  (and  we  have  given 
more  back  to  Europe  than  we  received  from 
her)  the  truth  that  Is  Important  for  us  to 
grasp  today  is  that  there  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
Old  World  Individualism  and  that  which  we 
have  developed  In  our  own  cotmtry. 

We  have.  In  fact,  a  special  social  system 
of  our  own.  We  have  made  it  ourselves 
from  materials  brought  in  revolt  from  condi- 
tions In  Europe.  We  have  Uved  it;  we  con- 
stantly Improve  it;  we  have  seldom  tried  to 
define  it.  It  abhors  autocracy  and  does  not 
argue  with  It.  but  fights  it.  It  is  not  cap- 
italism, or  socialism,  or  syndicalism,  nor  a 
crossbreed  of  them.  Like  most  Americans. 
I  refuse  to  be  damned  by  anybody's  word- 
classification  of  it,  such  as  "capitalism." 
"plutocracy,"  "proletariat"  or  "middle  class," 
or  any  other,  or  to  any  kind  of  compartment 
that  Is  based  on  the  assumption  of  some 
e;roup    dominating   somebody    else. 

The  social  force  in  which  I  am  Interested 
is  far  higher  and  far  more  precloxis  a  thing 
than  aU  these.  It  springs  from  something 
infinitely  more  enduring;  It  springs  from 
the  one  source  of  human  progress — that  each 
individual  shall  be  given  the  chance  and 
stimulation  for  development  of  the  best  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed  In  heart  and 


mind;  It  is  the  sole  sotirce  of  progrees;  It  la 
American  Individualism. 

The  rightfulness  of  our  individualism  can 
rest  either  on  philosophic,  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  spiritual  grounds.  It  can  rest  on 
the  ground  of  being  the  only  safe  avenue  to 
fvirther  human  progress.  * 


Black  Bntte  Arrires 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Black  Butte  project,  a  com- 
posite flood,  irrigation,  and  recreation 
project  was  dedicated  in  the  north  cen- 
tral valley  of  Califorjila.  The  project 
was  19  years  imder  study  and  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Eiiganeers  and  brings 
a  further  measure  of  security  from 
drought  and  flood  water  to  the  greatest 
agricultural  valley  ever  created. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  Harold  T. 
Johnson  and  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  who 
represented  this  district  during  critical 
times  in  bringing  this  project  to  fruition. 

Appropriate  remarks  of  dedication 
were  made  by  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  H.  Frye, 
Jr.,  division  engineer,  South  Pacific  Divi- 
sion, U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  as 
follows: 

Black  Butte  Akriveb 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the 
physical  features  of  this  project,  its  benefits 
and  purpose,  have  been  well  publicized  In- 
cidental to  the  news  coverage  of  this  dedica- 
tion. I  wish  to  thank  all  the  news  media 
people  for  their  Interest,  as  it  will  pemUt  me 
to  emphasize  at  this  time  some  other  fea- 
tures. Principally,  to  my  mind,  these  fea- 
tures would  be  those  of  local  cooperation 
and  the  way  this  dam  fits  Into  the  overall 
scheme  of  water  resources  development  In 
the  State  of  California.  In  this  respect. 
Black  Butte  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  a  splendid 
example. 

The  concept  of  a  dam  at  this  location  was 
endorsed  In  the  1944'  Flood  Control  Act. 
That  was  Indeed  the  beginning,  but  as  time 
rolled  on,  many  of  you  may  well  recall  It  also 
appeared  to  be  the  end.  Why  Interested  local 
enthusiasm  suddenly  drops  Is  a  phenomenon 
of  hxmoan  natxxre  not  yet  fully  understood. 

It  is  appropriate  In  our  democratic  form 
of  government  that  all  aspects  of  a  public 
undertaking  be  subject  to  critical  review.  At 
some  point  along  the  line  there  Is  a  meeting 
of  minds,  and  the  project  either  goes  for- 
ward or  Is  lost  indefinitely  in  the  limbo  of 
plans  and  reports.  And,  In  a  land  of  rapidly 
growing  economy,  delays  can  be  cosily. 

A  conunon  hazard  to  all  delays  Is  that  con- 
tinuing growth  In  a  State  such  as  California 
may  make  the  physical  changes  required  by 
dams  and  related  works  too  expensive, 
whereas,  at  the  time  a  project  was  planned, 
the  concept  was  entirely  feasible.  The  Irony 
of  It  is  that  the  scattered  development  of 
various  California  areas  can  die  on  the  vine, 
unless  arrangements  are  made  for  coordi- 
nated water  resources  development  which 
controls  and  utilizes  all  available  water  dur- 
ing both  flood  season  and  dry  season.  In 
other  words,  every  flood  control  or  mviltl- 
purpoee  project  we  build  must  fit  Into  or 
supplement  the  larger  scheme  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  Army  Engineers  program  alone, 
we  have  built  or  substantially   completed. 
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since  1947,  13  projecta  In  the  Sacramento- 
Ban  JcMtquln  Valley*  with  a  combined  stor- 
age capacity  of  lome  3.400.000  acre  feet. 
Add  to  thla  the  three  congresslonally  au- 
thorized projecta — New  Melones.  on  the  Stan- 
Ulaus:  Hidden,  on  the  Presno.  and  Buchanan 
on  the  Chowchllla  Rivers — and  the  total 
storage  Increases  to  6  million  acre-feet.  ThU 
Is  all  controlled  storage  beneBclal  to  the 
needs  of  California.  And,  I  think  It  Is  slg- 
ninc^t  that  the  smaller  dams  such  as  Black 
Butte.  dUpersed  over  this  same  wide  area, 
contribute  one-fourth  of  this  total  controlled 
capacity  to  the  system. 

The  smallest  of  theee  are  designed  only  to 
stop  floods,  but  all  of  them  by  their  very 
nature  contribute  a  controlled  supply  of 
water  locally  or  eventually  In  the  Sacramen- 
to-San JoaqvUn  Delta.  All  of  these  com- 
pleted smaller  projecta.  that  have  been  In 
operation  for  a  few  years,  have  already  or 
almost  paid  for  themselves  In  the  prevention 
of  flood  damage.  Thus,  a  bonus  over  the 
many  years  of  economic  life  built  Into  these 
projecta  will  accumulate  and  become  a  sub- 
stantial credit  to  the  overall  solution  of 
California's  water  control  and  development 
program.  Projects  such  aa  these.  Illustrated 
here  today  by  the  completion  of  Black  Butte, 
not  only  meet  a  local  need  but  become  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  baaln  development  concept 

Black  Butte  I>am  la  well  suited  to  fit  Into 
the  overall  California  water  pattern.  It  does 
not  have  a  big  reservoir,  but  Its  gross  pool 
capacity  of  160.000  acre- feet  cannot  be  claa- 
slfled  aa  small.  Compared  to  Shasta.  Oro- 
vlUe.  Polaom.  ot  Pine  Flat  the  project,  nat- 
urally, doesn't  attract  commanding  atten- 
tion. But  Ita  benefits  cannot  be  overlooked. 
And  one  benefit  I  know  you  all  fully  appre- 
ciate la  Ite  contribution  to  the  agrtcultiiral 
economy. 

With  Black  Butte  Danrx  now  a  reality,  thla 
area  la  In  a  splendid  position  to  take  on  the 
production  of  agricultural  producta  that  can 
no  longer  be  produced  on  other  lands  being 
acquired  for  industry  and  urbanization.  Our 
population  muat  be  fed.  You.  here,  will  be 
able  to  fill  a  portion  of  that  need.  For- 
tunately, the  changing  land  pattern  waa  rec- 
ognized early.  It  waa.  perhapa,  the  spark 
that  stirred  yo\u:  enthusiasm  and  got  the 
Black  Butte  project  off  dead  center.  Many 
of  the  people  here  today  were  Involved. 
There  is  no  honor  roll,  aa  such,  but  the  files 
of  your  closest  newspaper  shows  leadership 
supplied  by  many  men  who  were  either  here 
on  the  ground,  in  Sacramento,  or  In  Wash- 
ington. Thumbing  through  thla  chronologi- 
cal history  from  1950  through  1960 — a  10- 
year  effort — these  names  often  appear:  Mar- 
shall Lane.  Oeorge  Otterson,  Clair  Hill.  George 
Lodl,  John  Luther,  William  Vereschagln, 
Goodwin  J.  Knight,  William  ECnowland. 
Arnold  Zimmerman,  A.  E.  McCoIlimi,  Frank 
Kochis,  Amallo  Gomez,  Ralph  Tudor,  William 
F.  Caasldy.  W.  H.  Halsey.  Charlea  Michael, 
Cheater  Walker,  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Bill 
Wame,  Rolln  Coffman,  George  Llndauer, 
Frank  Morgan,  Lloyd  Lowrey,  James  Mills, 
Thomaa  Kuchel,  Clair  Enjle,  Harold  "Blzz" 
Johnson,  Alfred  Tlsch,  Harvey  Banks.  Walter 
Schultz,  <;harle8  Haines,  Herbert  N.  Turner. 
Pat  Dugan,  Palmer  Foster,  and  of  coiirse, 
Don  Keene,  from  whose  files  their  names 
emerge.  Some  of  these  names  have  a  familiar 
ring  because  of  their  poeltlona,  but  I  speak 
of  them  today  simply  aa  men  who,  aa  Individ- 
uals, expended  their  talent  and  service.  And 
we  salute  them  for  the  service  they  did  so 
well  provide. 

The  final  product  of  their  efforts  waa  the 
aupport  of  the  US.  Congresa  when  the  State 
of  California  agreed  to  luiderwrlte  the  re- 
imbursable features  of  the  project — namely, 
the  coet  of  additional  water  that  could  be 
supplied  from  thla  site  over  and  above  the 
coet  of  reducing  flood  damage.  The  Army 
Engineers  can  supply  the  plaimlng.  the  de- 
sign, and  the  supervision  of  conatructlon. 
but  the  effort  In  the  field  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  cooperation  Is  the  muat  Ingredient 


of  a  puhllcally  supported  project.  Black 
Butte  Dam  la  a  substantial  monument  to 
that  part  of  the  Job. 

Black  Butte  points  up  another  concept — 
recreation — now  strongly  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Recreational  use  of 
the  pool  and  reservoir  lands  has  always  been 
recognized,  but  only  aa  an  Incidental  by- 
product. Here  at  Black  Butte  we  have  an 
•early  example  of  our  now  being  able  to  In- 
clude, aa  a  part  of  the  Initial  construction 
coet.  the  development  of  sites  especially  for 
that  purpose.  A  finishing  touch  to  this  Job 
will  Include  three  picnic  areas,  one  camp- 
ground, and  two  concrete  boat  launching 
ramps.  All  the  sites  will  have  a  water  sup- 
ply, fireplaces,  electric  power,  and  sanitary 
facilities.  There  la  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
obvious  requirement  to  help  meet  the  out- 
door recreational  demand  of  a  heavily  popu- 
lated State.  What  seems  Important  to  me 
la  that  by  thla  little  extra  effort  we  can  re- 
turn a  tangible  benefit  to  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen who  helped  to  finance  an  Improvement 
that  la  hard  to  meaaure.  even  though  It  la 
there,  to  the  Individual  taxpayer. 

I  am  therefore  privileged,  through  assign- 
ment by  the  local  committee  that  made  to- 
day's event  possible,  to  dedicate  Black  Butte 
Dam  amd  Reservoir  to  the  service  of  this 
area,  to  the  State  of  California,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 


World's  Greatest  Gas  Well  Was  Drilled 
in  Tyler  Coonty,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OT    WIST    VTSGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  article  In  the  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.,  Oazette-Mall  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  the  world's  greatest 
gas  well  was  drilled  in  Tyler  County.  W. 
Va.,  In  1894,  producing  1  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day.  The  history  of  Tyler 
County,  named  after  a  distinguished  Vir- 
ginia family,  is  told  in  the  Gazette-Mall's 
article. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
World's  Griatist  Gas  Well  Was  Drh^led  in 
TTLm  County,  W.  Va. 

(By  Arthur  Spencer) 

Tyler  County  la  located  In  the  northwest- 
ern section  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Ohio  River  forming  Its  western  boundary. 
Wetzel  County  adjoins  It  on  the  north.  Dodd- 
ridge on  the  east,  and  Pleasants  and  Ritchie 
on  the  south.  The  land  area  of  the  county 
la  260.12  square  miles  and  the  population  Is 
10,026.  according  to  the  1960  census.  Middle 
Island  Creek,  the  principal  water  course, 
flows  through  the  central  part  of  the  county 
and  empties  Into  the  Ohio  River  at  St.  Marys. 
Pleasants  County. 

Created  from  Ohio  County,  by  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  passed 
December  3.  1814,  the  county  government  of 
Tyler  County  was  organized  at  the  home  of 
Charles  Wells  (then  called  Zlggleton)  Just 
below  the  present  site  of  SlstersvlUe.  The 
first  county  court  waa  held  at  the  Wella 
home.  On  petition  the  county  seat  waa  re- 
moved to  McKay'a  which  waa  called  Next  Poet 


Office  and  soon  thereafter  waa  moved  to 
Mlddlebourne.  Tyler  County  waa  the  only 
county  created  In  what  waa  later  to  become 
West  Virginia,  during  the  period  of  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

Tyler  County  waa  named  In  honor  and 
memory  of  John  Tyler,  8th  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  father  of  John  Tyler.  lOth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  name  of 
Tyler  Is  one  that  la  dlatlngulahed  In  the  an- 
nals of  Virginia. 

Tyler  County  lies  In  the  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducing section  of  the  State  and  Ita  produc- 
tion waa  very  large  for  many  years.  The 
world's  greatest  gas  well.  "Big  Moses,"  was 
drilled  In  the  county  In  1894,  and  produced 
100  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day.  The 
production  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  Is 
still  Important  In  Tyler  County  and  with  the 
coming  of  chemical  planta  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
the  county  haa  a  bright  future  Induatrlally. 

Other  leading  Industries  are  glass,  glass- 
ware, chlnaware,  pottery.  Agricultural  prod- 
ucta Include  daliVlng  and  poultry. 

Mlddlebourne.  the  county  seat,  waa  so 
named  because  It  was  approximately  half- 
way between  Pennsylvania  and  the  old  salt 
wells  on  the  Kanawha  River.  The  town  was 
established  by  legislative  enactment  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1813.  on  the  lands  of  Robert  Gorrell 
and  waa  Incorporated  on  February  3.  1871. 
It  la  located  near  the  center  of  the  county 
on  the  waters  of  Middle  Island  Creek.  The 
"Jug  Handle"  nationally  known  tourist  at- 
traction on  Middle  Island  Creek  Is  located 
near  Mlddlebourne.  Population,  711  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  census. 

*  SlstersvlUe.  named  In  honor  of  Sarah  and 
Delilah  Wells  and  located  on  land  be- 
queathed to  them  by  their  father,  Charlee 
Wella,  waa  established  In  1816,  but  Incorpo- 
rated February  2,  1839.  Charles  Wells  from 
Baltimore  County.  Md..  settled  at  Wells 
Landing  on  the  Ohio  River  below  the  present 
site  of  SlstersvlUe,  about  the  first  of  the  19th 
century.  Wells,  twice  married,  was  the  fa- 
ther of  26  children;  sixteen  of  whom  were 
still  living  (Including  the  sisters  for  whom 
the  town  was  named)  at  that  time.  A  ferry 
w«a  eatabllahed  at  SlstersvlUe  In  1818.  Sls- 
tersvlUe had  a  population  of  2,331  In  1960. 

Paden  City,  also  located  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Is  partly  In  "Tyler  and  ptutly  In  Wetzel  Coiui- 
tles.    It  waa  named  after  Obedlah  Paden.  an 
early  settler  and  was  Incorporated  In   1916., 
The  1960  population,  3,137. 

Friendly.  Incorporated  In  1898,  named  for 
Friend  Cochrane  Williamson,  grandson  of 
Thomaa  Williamson,  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers on  the  Ohio  River  at  the  present  site 
of  the  town,  haa  a  population  of  195  accord- 
ing to  the  1960  cenaus. 

Tyler  County  la  divided  Into  six  magis- 
terial districts:  CentervlUe,  EUaworth,  Lin- 
coln, Meade,  McElroy  and  Union,  and  there 
are  19  voting  preclncta. 

Total  valuation  of  all  kinds  of  property  In 
Tyler  County,  la  $20,369,250. 

Banks  In  the  county  are  as  follows: 

Tyler  County  Bank.  Mlddlebourne;  First - 
Tyler  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  SlstersvlUe;  Union 
National  Bank,  SlstersvlUe;  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  SlstersvlUe. 


Reduce  Government  Expenditures — Elim- 
inate Deficit  Spending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  recently 
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concerning  an  apparent  falling  off  of 
congressional  mall.  It  is  my  belief  th&t 
the  taxpayers  have  not  abandoned  their 
interest  in  the  reduction  of  governmen- 
tal expenditures  and  the  elimination  of 
deficit  spending  and  they  feel  that  when 
they  once  express  their  feelings  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  repeatedly.  I  have 
Just  recently  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  of  mine  in  Lara- 
mie, Wyo..  confirming  that  beUef: 

BorrN-STNCABATTCH  ACENCT, 

Laramie.  Wyo..  July  9, 19€3. 
Representative  William  Henkt  Hassisom. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Harrison:  I  have  Just 
been  reading  the  latest  Congressional  Action 
Legislative  Bulletin  and  I  note  therein  an 
Indication  thtA  an  "Increaaing  number  of 
Congressmen  and  Senators  among  the  pro- 
economy  forces  are  puzzled  by  a  recent  de- 
crease In  the  quantity  of  letters  reflecting 
Interest  and  concern  about  the  need  to  right 
the  slant  toward  greater  deficit  spending." 
May  I  aseiore  you  that  I  am  still  very  much 
opi>osed  to  all  our  deficit  spending  pro- 
grams— most  especially  such  ridiculous  Items 
as  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  which 
only  takes  Job*  from  a  prosperous  area  and 
transfers  them  to  a  depressed  area  and 
evolves  Itself  Into  a  political  tool  with  vaatly 
unfavorable  consequences.  In  the  same 
category  the  mass  transit,  youth  employ- 
ment, and  public  works  proposals  are  all 
deserving  of  a  resounding  defeat. 

Please  advise  any  of  your  fellow  Members 
of  the  House,  and  most  especially  those  on 
committees  directly  connected  with  spend- 
ing bills  of  all  kinds,  that  many  of  us  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  halt  the  trend  toward 
Boclallam  and  It's  attendant  Ilia.  We  muat 
act  strongly  and  courageously  to  defeat  those 
who  would  "bury  us"  XK)t  only  without  bxit 
also  within  our  country. 

I  see  no  reason  that  anyone  should  be 
puzzled  by  the  decrease  In  quantity  of  let- 
ters aa  I  am  positive  that  many  of  xia  feel 
It  necessary  to  express  ovir  opinion  on  the 
matter  only  once  and  that  thla  opinion 
should  then  atand. 

Pleaae  rest  assiired  that  I  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  are  opposed  to  these  ridic- 
ulous spending  proposals  and  have  evidenced 
thla  exposition  by  your  vote.  Thank  you  for 
your  attempts  at  sound  government. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  W.  Bxtnm. 

Let's  get  rid  of  back  door  spending. 


Battle  Against  Watte  m  Defense  Spendiag 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  I 
and  many  others  in  this  body  have  for 
years  been  concerned^  at  the  waste  in 
our  defense  programs  which  deprive  us 
of  necessary  defense,  preempt  funds 
needed  for  other  purposes,  needlessly  in- 
crease our  debt,  debase  our  currency,  and 
imbalance  our  trade,  and  precipitate  the 
outflow  of  gold  from  this  country. 

Based  upon  the  size  of  the  military 
supply  and  service  S3rstems  and  the 
amount  of  waste  as  reflected  in  almost 
limitless  reports,  I  have  been  of  the  opin- 
ion that  several  billions  of  dollars  could 


be  saved  annually  if  the  defense  agencies 
were  properly  organized  and  managed. 
It  was  for  this  reason  and  the  need  for 
much  more  effectiveness  in  the  DOD  that 
I  favored  the  McCormack-Curtis  amend- 
ment to  the  Security  Act  so  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  would  have  ample  au- 
thority to  properly  manage  supply  and 
service  activities  that  are  not  of  the  ma- 
jor combatant  type. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  tackled  this 
problem  with  vigor  and  reported  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procurement 
of  the  Joint  Elconomic  Committee  recent- 
ly that  savings  of  $3.4  billion  annually 
would  be  saved  by  end  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  well-known  Columnist  Sylvia  Por- 
ter had  an  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Waste  and  Duplication  on  De- 
fense Spending"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  18.  1963.  Un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Waste  and  Dttpucation   on  Defense 
Spending 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Can  our  ever-swelling,  record-size  defense 
budgets  be  reduced  without  endangering  our 
military  power  or  undermining  our  economic 
strength?     Of  course  they  can. 

Before  the  1964  budget  even  went  to  Con- 
gress, Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  had 
pared  It  by  billions.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  initiated  a  program  of  cost-cutting 
which  already  Is  producing  annual  savings 
of  SI  .8  billion  and  Is  designed  to  Increase  the 
rate  of  savings  to  over  S3 .4  billion  per  year 
by  fiscal  1965.  Budget-cutting  enthusiasm 
In  the  House  is  the  highest  In  years  and 
Representative  Laibd,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  is  a  member  of  the  House  De- 
fense Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  says,  '"We  are  going  over  every- 
thing with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  We  are  asking 
basic  questions  and  examining  basic  Issues." 
Billions  can  be  cut  in  defense  costs — all  In 
the  area  of  waste,  duplication,  excesses. 

The  1964  defense  appropriations  bill  la 
scheduled  to  reach  the  House  floor  next  week. 
The  Senate  la  expected  to  have  a  bill  on  the 
floor  by  Augtist  15.  Hearings  have  been  tak- 
ing place  In  so  many  different  conunlttees 
of  the  House  on  different  aspects  of  the  bill — 
space,  civil  defense,  appropriations,  procure- 
ment, etc. — that  even  the  Congressmen  in- 
volved have  lost  track  of  all  the  pieces. 

WASTE   IS  EXTENSIVE 

But  the  legislation  is  now  approaching 
the  critical  stages  and,  thla  year,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  size  of  the  defense  budget 
to  all  of  us  goes  beyond  the  obvious.  How 
much  and  when  Congress  votes  tax  cuts  for 
Individuals  and  corporations  to  atlmulate  our 
economy  and  create  jobs  and  paychecka  well 
may  depend  on  how  much  It  also  votes  for 
defense. 

That  waste,  duplication,  excesses  exit  in 
the  Defense  Departments  Is  Indisputable.  A 
few  days  ago.  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Procurement,  released  the 
hearings  his  committee  held  thla  spring  on 
the  defense  budget.  Among  those  testifying 
was  VS.  Controller  Gen.  Joseph  Campbell 
who  reported  on  over  200  reports  Kxade  since 
1960  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  De- 
fense Department  activities.    A  sampling. 

The  Air  Force  bought  S365,000  of  new 
trucks  while  the  Army  had  new  trucks  as 
surplus  available  for  transfer.  In  1960,  the 
Air  Force  bought  S6.7  million  of  excess  re- 
placement equipment. 

The  Marinas  In  Japan  ordered  SI  .2  mnilon 
of  spare  parts  for  planes  no  looger  In  use  in 
Japan. 


The  GAO  examined  4,409  items  of  excess 
property,  found  405  Instances  where  avail- 
able excess  and  surplus  property  valued  at 
$3.1  million  was  not  claimed  and  used  by  the 
military  services  although  needed  by  tiiem. 
The  GAO  estimates  that  in  1961  alone.  S66 
minion  of  excess  and  surplus  property  should 
have  been  claimed  and  used  by  the  services. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  dlsi>osed  of 
25  10-ton  crane  shovels  costing  S541.200 
which  were  new  or  In  economically  repar- 
able condition  -while  planning  to  spend  12 
million  to  replace  them  with  similar  crane 
shovels. 

The  Defense  Department  spent  S13  mlllloa 
to  transport  personnel  and  baggage  over- 
seaa  on  commercial  flights  while  scheduled 
military  planes  to  the  Identical  destinations 
had  room  for  moet  of  these  passengers.  Un- 
used MATS  capacity  to  the  same  places 
amounted  to  9  times  the  paaaenger  load  spent 
on  commercial  lines  and  20  times  the  baggage 
load. 

Due  to  noncompyetitive  bidding  on  con- 
tracts, one  missile  component  subcontract 
for  $1.5  million  Included  a  58-percent  profit. 
On  another  contract  for  272,000  fillister  head 
screws  at  $1  each.  $500,000  waa  wasted  before 
it  waa  discovered  that  the  competitive  price 
was  55  cents. 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE 

At  one  point  the  Navy  waa  maintaining 
$6.8  million  of  emergency  vehicles  at  an 
annual  coet  of  $550,000.  despite  the  fact  that 
manufacturers  were  set  to  supply  the  ve- 
hicles Immediately,  If  needed. 

Under  Mr.  McNamara,  the  Defense  De- 
partment Is  making  impressive  progress  on 
economizing  and  thla  story  will  be  reported 
tomorrow.  But  the  examples  of  waste,  dupli- 
cation, excess.  pUe  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

Almoet  dally,  the  Controller  General  makes 
a  new  report  on  needless  and  poor  buying. 
The  Defense  Department  la  trying  hard  to 
recoup  on  Ita  sales  of  surplus  property  but 
in  1962.  Its  sales  of  $4.1  bUUon  brought  in 
less  than  4  cents  on  each  dollars  originally 
spent.  The  Department  has  $8  billion  in 
Inventories  In  Its  military  stock  funds — but 
It  has  yet  to  determine  what  items  should 
be  In  the  stock  funds. 


Nebraska  Joins  List  of  States  Particq>at- 
ing  in  Kerr-Mills  Prosr&B — Now  95 
Percent  of  Persons  Orer  65  Lire  in 
States  Participating  in  Kerr-MiUs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  Nebraska  haa 
Joined  the  long  list  of  States  which  are 
now  participating  in  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram, authorized  by  Congress  in  1960. 

The  Nebraska  Legislature,  only  uni- 
cameral in  the  Nation,  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  the  State  participation  in  the 
program  by  a  vote  of  35  to  3. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  note  that  as 
a  result  of  actions  this  year  by  State  leg- 
islatures, nearly  95  percent  of  persons 
over  65  live  in  States  in  which  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  is  in  operation. 

This  to  me  certainly  gives  us  reason 
to  question  the  need  for  any  new  pro- 
gram which  in  Itself  is  limited  as  to  the 
persons  who  would  be  covered. 
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For  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  mat- 
ter of  medical  care— complete  medical 
care — for  persons  over  65  whose  re- 
sources are  too  limited  to  provide  such 
care  for  themselves,  I  Include  an  article 
from  the  Omaha  World-Herald  concern- 
ing the  action  by  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture. I  would  point  out  that  the  Ne- 
braska program  is  inclusive,  not  limited 
to  one  phase  of  medical  or  hospital  treat- 
ment. 

The  article  follows: 

Klokklt  Cabs  Fom  Nkbxaska  Passes.  36  to  3 — 

Statk  Api»bop»iatioi«  Estimatk  $1,780,000 
(By  Don  Sbasteen) 

A  bin  adopting  the  Pederal  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  elderly  Nebraskans 
was  passed  by  the  leglslatiire  Thursday. 

LB  100  won  final  approval  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  3. 

It  makes  medical  assistance  available  to 
persons  over  65  not  receiving  old-age  assist- 
ance and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  own 
hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

The  bill  will  require  an  appropriation  of 
an  estimated  $1,750,000  in  State  funds  for 
the  a-year  period  beginning  July  1.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  contribute  about  $2 
xxUlllon. 

nasT  tes 

Persons  eligible  for  benefits  will  have  to 
pay  the  first  $65  dollars  In  hospital  bills  and 
the  first  $35  In  nursing,  doctor  and  drug  bills 
In  any  6-month  period  before  they  can  re- 
ceive State-Federal  assistance. 

Services  rendered  by  physicians,  dentists, 
osteopaths,  chiropractors,  podiatrists,  and 
optometrists  will  be  covered. 

To  be  eligible,  a  person  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  State  and  must  have  no  parent,  child 
or  spouse  residing  In  the  State  who  Is  able 
financially  to  pay  the  applicants"  medical 
expenses. 

If  {tn  applicant  Is  eligible  in  all  other  re- 
spects, the  county  welfare  board  must  pay 
assistance  for  a  period  up  to  60  days  while 
the  ability  of  such  a  relative  to  furnish  sup- 
port is  being  investigated. 

X7T   TO    IS    HX7NDRZD 

If  living  alone,  the  applicant  may  have  an- 
nual Income  up  to  $1,500  and  If  living  with 
a  husband  or  wife,  the  combined  Income  may 
go  as  high  as  $2,100. 

Readily  available  resources  may  not  exceed 
a  combined  cash  value  of  $760  If  the  appli- 
cant lives  alone  or  $1,500  for  a  couple.  The 
home  occupied  by  the  applicant  Is  not  In- 
cluded. 


Pertineiit  View$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald. 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  daily  newspaper,  car- 
ried a  meaningful  editorial  in  its  June  26. 
1963.  edition  entitled  "Threats  Reveal 
Oovemment  Power.''  I  hope  that  all 
Members  will  read  the  editorial,  which 
follows,  as  it  points  out  real  dangers  to 
all  segments  of  our  citizenry: 

TBUATS   RXVKAL   OoVintNMENT   Powm 

PrMldent  Kennedy's  Executive  order  en- 
abling government  agencies  to  cut  off  Fed- 
eral funds  from  any  federally  assisted  oon- 


structlon  project  where  discrimination 
against  Negroes  Is  practiced  says  more  about 
big  government  than  It  does  about  civil 
rights. 

And  so  does  his  recommendation  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  it  shut  down 
military  bases  In  localities  where  race  dis- 
crimination Is  widespread. 

No  one  can  argue  but  that  racial  dlacrlm- 
InaUon  Is  reprehensible.  But  neither  can 
anyone  in  good  conscience  contend  that  ar- 
bitrary or  dictatorial  means  of  combating 
It  Is  Justified — any  more  than  It  can  be  con- 
tended that  government  should  have  the 
arbitrary  power  to  set  right  whatever  else 
In    the    Nation   It   might    think   Is   wrong. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of  our 
Nation  today  that  we  have  reached  the  point, 
economically  and  politically,  where  the  Ped- 
eral Oovemment  has  amassed  such  wealth 
and  power  that  It  can  threaten  to  destroy 
the  livelihood  of  a  segment  of  Its  citizens. 

This  Is  exactly  what  President  Kennedy — 
regardless  of  his  righteous  Intent — Is  threat- 
ening to  do  when  he  says  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment will  cut  off  Federal  financial  aid  to  any 
project  where  racial  discrimination  exists. 

Or,  perhaps.  It  should  he  worded  "presumed 
to  exist"  or  even  "alleged  to  exist."  For  some 
Government  official  must  make  a  decision  on 
that  score,  deciding  whether  alleged  discrimi- 
nation Is  really  discrimination  or  not.  Be- 
yond that,  there  is  no  provision  In  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's order  to  determine — once  discrimina- 
tion Is  alleged — to  prove  It  exists.  Neither  Is 
there  any  room,  apparently,  for  penalizing 
the  party  or  parties  guilty  of  discrimination; 
all  are  punished  alike — the  various  contrac- 
tors, the  various  workers,  the  community, 
the  area,  the  State — by  withholding  Federal 
funds. 

This  Is  not  the  first  Instance  of  economic 
threats  against  people  and  locallUes  and 
States  whose  actions  displease  the  adminis- 
tration. We  have  been  brazenly  told  that  If 
we  "vote  right" — If  we  elect  administration 
supporters — we  will  stand  to  gain  more  Ped- 
eral contracts.  We  have  been  led  to  assume, 
through  the  abominable  practice  of  permit- 
ting politicians  to  announce  defense  con- 
tracts, that  pro-admlnistratlon  Congressmen 
are  able  to  obtain  more  defense  business  for 
a  district  or  a  Stats  than  administration  op- 
ponents In  Congress. 

Perhaps  we  are  becoming  so  accxistomed  to 
being  bribed  with  our  own  money — and 
threatened  with  being  deprived  of  It — that 
we  no  longer  can  muster  the  righteous  In- 
dignation against  the  practice  that  it  de- 
serves. 

For  years  and  years  ow  States  and  our 
communities  have  turned  increasingly  to 
Washington  to  get  the  money  they  have  sent 
there.  Many  people  still  Insist  that  Pederal 
"aid" — that  Is,  Pederal  taxation  for  State  and 
local  use — does  not  mean  Pederal  control. 

President  Kennedys  threats  with  regard 
to  the  civil  rights  Issue  should  dispel  all 
arguments  on  that  score. 


Remarks  by  V.  J.  Skatt  Upon  Receipt  of 
Brothertiood  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  evident  that  many  in  this  Nation  are 
at  this  time  reexamining  their  beliefs, 
their  prejudices,  their  hopes,  and  their 
actions  toward  others.    Some  who  have 


been  very  active  in  the  realm  of  human 
relations  are  fortunately  giving  us  the 
benefits  of  their  thinking. 

In  this  vein,  I  would  like  to  include 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  V.  J.  Skutt,  a 
prominent  Omaha  businessman  and 
president  of  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance 
Co.  For  his  work  in  the  field  of  human 
relations  he  recently  received  the  broth- 
erhood award  from  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews,  one  of  the 
outstanding  groups  interested  in  and 
working  for  better  relations  among  all 
Americans  and  all  groups. 

Mr.  Skutt's  remarks  on  that  occasion 
were  interesting  to  me.  and  I  believe 
they  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Record. 

RcMASKS  BT  V.  J.  Skutt 

May  I  first  thank  all  of  you  who  have 
come  here  tonight  to  share  this  happy  oc- 
casion. 

This  award  will  be  deeply  cherished  by 
my  family  and  me,  because  of  Its  signifi- 
cance, because  of  that  for  which  It  stands. 

The  tempestuous  tensions  and  penetrating 
pressures  of  the  world  In  which  we  live  tend 
to  produce  distrust  and  dissension  among 
people.  These  deplorable  divisive  factors 
feed  on  prejudices  . 

Our  own  and  many  other  nations  are  work- 
ing toward  bringing  about  some  degree  of 
unison  in  International  relations  This  is 
all  to  the  good.  In  fact.  It  Is  a  must  If 
civilization  Is  to  be  preserved. 

But  I  am  one  who  believe  that  unity — like 
charity — should  begin  at  home. 

Speaking  In  a  provincial  sense  of  our  home. 
Angle  and  I  have  endeavored  to  be  broad 
gauged  toward  our  community  and  fellow 
man.  I  hoped  that  the  same  attitude  would 
be  entertained  toward  us,  and  reared  our 
children  In  that  atmosphere.  Not  to  be  nar- 
row, never  to  be  too  much  Impressed  with 
superficial  veneer,  nor  to  be  persuaded  by 
sophisticated  sophistry.  But,  rather,  to  look 
to  the  character,  the  principles,  the  purposes, 
and  the  performance  of  people.  Certainly 
not  to  what.  If  any.  religion  they  espouse- 

Ptndlng  comfort  and  strength  in  our  own 
religion,  we  share  the  happiness  of  others  in 
theirs. 

But  there  is  nothing  novel  about  this  at- 
titude. It  is  as  ancient  as  the  old  and  the 
new  Testaments.  Without  Invading  the 
province  of  the  clergy,  may  I  suggest  that 
In  both  of  these  Biblical  works  there  Is  re- 
peated emphasis  on  brotherhood — and  ad- 
monitions to  "love  our  neighbor."  This  phil- 
osophy Is  rooted  in  the  American  way  of  life 
through  the  foresight  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. There  we  find  In  the  Jurisprudence  of 
our  Nation  an  emphasis  on  human  rights, 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  his  self-re- 
spect,  his   privileges,   and  his  obligations. 

I  repeat — obligations. 

Usually  It  is  not  difficult  to  creat  Interest 
in  people  about  privileges  and  rights.  But 
obligations  or  responsibilities  are  sometimes 
another  story.  Even  in  business  we  find  ac- 
ceptance of  privileges  with  remarkable  una- 
nimity and  amazing  alacrity.  But  now  and 
then  it  is  a  slow  process  to  engender  enthu- 
siasm for  responsibilities  and  obligations. 

Such  is  life,  and  such  Is  human  nature. 
We  need  reminders. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  In  the  world 
today  is  to  remind  individuals  and  nations 
of  their  need  for  a  deeper  sense  of  responsi- 
bility: A  knowledge  among  nations  that 
they  must  do  things  for  themselves  and  not 
expect  another  to  do  everything  for  them — 
and  individuals  the  same. 

Now  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  plays  an 
important  role.  Its  objectives  remind  ub  as 
individuals  of  our  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship.    Not  to  exploit  prejudices  Isecause  if 
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there  Is  anything  worse  than  prejudice  itself, 
it  probably  is  exploitation  or  use  of  such  for 
commercial  or  personal  advantage.  But  It 
is  vital  that  we  be  reminded  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  fellow  man  as  American  citi- 
zens. The  Importance  of  this  work  of  the 
National  Conference  Is  greater  today  than 
ever  before.     And  we  should  help. 

As  we  gam  In  maturity  we  appreciate  all 
the  more  the  importance  of  himian  relations 
and  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

In  this  day,  when  It  Is  suggested  that 
young  people  and  the  Government  should 
do  so  much  more  for  older  persons,  perhaps 
we— who  are  older— could  do  something 
for  the  younger,  and  for  our  country. 

We  could  stimulate  their  thinking  on  the 
importance  of  proper  human  relations — the 
understanding  of  other  people's  problems. 
This  Is  based  to  a  great  Extent  on  our  own 
■growing  up."  Because  these  things  are 
learned,  not  from  books  alone,  but  from 
years  and  even  decades  of  association  with 
other  people. 

I  am  reminded  In  this  connection  of  *a 
statement  appearing  In  the  preface  of  the 
autobiography  of  one  of  the  great  elder 
statesmen  of  our  time.  He  had  made  hU  first 
fortune  at  the  age  of  36  and  made  many 
more  In  later  years.  But  what  is  far  more 
Important,  he  recognized  an  obligation  to  his 
country  and  fellowman  to  help  make  this  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live.  He  served  as 
the  confidante  and  advUor  of  some  seven 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of  both 
major  political  parties. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Bernard  Baruch.  In 
the  short  preface  of  his  own  story,  he  saysi 
"If  there  was  any  key  to  this  process  of  my 
•growing  up,'  it  lay  in  the  systematic  efforts 
I  made  to  subject  myself  to  critical  self- 
appraisal.  And  as  I  came  to  know  myself 
I  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  other 
people." 

This  simple  statement  by  a  great  man  ex- 
presses what  I  mean,  good  friends,  in  the 
saying  that  unity  begins  at  home.  It  begins 
In  our  homeland— In  our  home  city— In  our 
family  home  with  our  loved  ones— but  most 
important  of  all  it  begins  with  each  of  us 

Humbly  and  appreciatively,  I  accept  this 
sward  and  hope  to  be  a  better  citizen  for  it 
Thank  you  again  for  the  honor  you  have 
shown  us  tonight. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Assistant  Secretary  or  the  In- 
terior John  A.  Carver.  Jr.,  at  the  Grrrrs- 
BUHc  Centennial  Observance,  Getttsbxtrg 
National  Military  Park,  Pa. 
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Remarks  by  Atcistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.,  at  Gettys- 
burf  Centennial  Observance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CURK^ 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
1st  of  July  of  this  year  at  Gettysburg. 
Pa.,  a  most  impressive  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  held  at  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Military  Park.  At  that  observ- 
ance a  brief  but  eloquent  address  was  de- 
livered by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.  Mr.  Carver 
was  formerly  the  administrative  assist- 
ant of  my  colleague  and  seatmate.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church].  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Carver's  remarks  may  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


If  there  were  ever  an  occasion  and  a  place 
where  a  listed  speaker  should  be  tempted  to 
stand  mute,  this  would  most  certainly  qual- 
ify. What  was  said  here  nearly  a  century 
ago  in  consecrating  this  hallowed  ground 
seems  destined  to  endure  beyond  man's 
memory  of  the  deeds  that  were  done  here. 
And  yet,  despite  our  admitted  incompetence 
to  Vie  with  Lincoln's  felicitous  phrase  or  to 
match  his  somber  eloquence.  It  is  good  that 
we  return  to  Gettysburg— to  the  turning 
point  of  national  history,  to  the  place  where 
national  unity  was  saved,  where  the  ideals 
expressed  br  the  Emancipator  became  pos- 
sible of  realization. 

Por  Lincoln,  the  task  was  that  of  dedi- 
cating a  resting  place  for  the  honored  dead 
of  his  generation.  Por  us,  that  period  and 
its  events — even  its  significance — must  seem 
remote,  almost  contrived  In  the  relative  sim- 
plicity of  the  Issues  behind  the  awful  strug- 
gle that  took  place  here.  We  look  at  Gettys- 
bxirg — and  at  Lincoln's  expression  of  Its 
meaning— with  the  perspective  of  a  century. 
Having  lived  through  a  generation  of  depres- 
sion, war,  and  a  peace  that  gives  no  peace, 
we  tend  to  regard  the  events  of  early  July 
1863  as  a  piece  of  the  past  that  Is  waUed  off 
from  present  reality. 

And  yet,  to  reread  Lincoln's  message  at 
Gettysburg  Is  to  be  reenforced  in  our  recol- 
lection of  what  was  at  stake  on  this  field  of 
honor  and  of  sorrow.  We  see  the  Issues  of 
1863  stripped  of  the  partisan  distractions 
and  the  heroic  folklore  constructed  through 
the  years.  Lincoln  compressed  a  decade  of 
strife  and  2  years  of  war  into  one  declara- 
tion of  faith:  That  the  Nation  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Tliat  nation  has  not  perished  from  the 
earth — but  neither  have  its  Ideals,  so  elo- 
quently expressed,  been  fully  implemented. 
That  task  remains  for  our  generation  to  ful- 
fill. Por  a  hundred  years,  the  equality  de- 
fined on  this  field  has  been  withheld  from 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  What  they 
once  patiently  awaited,  they  now  demand  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Unrest  is  at  large  over 
the  Nation — and  over  nothing  that  was  not 
basically  at  Issue  here  a  century  ago. 

We  search  for  peaceful  solution  to  the  civil 
rights  Issues  of  1963.  Peaceful  solutions  have 
been  found  in  many  areas  of  this  subject, 
principally  through  the  high  principles,  the 
vision  and  the  dedication  to  constitutional 
guarantees  enunciated  by  an  enlightened 
Judiciary  and  by  far-ranging  executive  action 
to  assure  that  these  guarantees  are  not  de- 
nied, through  artifice  or  legalistic  sleight  of 
hand.  The  President  has  now  called  for  a 
new  dedication  to  the  equality  imder  law 
which  Lincoln  defined  as  the  purpose  behind 
a  bloody  struggle  a  century  ago.  It  Is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  respond — to  give  positive 
expression  to  the  Ideals  for  which  men  fought 
in  the  past.  National  honor,  not  the  threat 
of  clvU  strife,  must  be  the  motivating  force 
by  which  all  our  citizens  are  accorded,  un- 
grudgingly, the  equal  opportunity  for  which 
our  system  stands. 

Thus  Gettysburg  Is  more  than  a  historical 
reminder,  important  as  that  Is.  It  Is  Just  as 
Important  that  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  voice 
to  what  must  be  a  national  objective  for  our 
generation.  It  Is  therefore  fitting  that  we 
should  meet  here  to  mark  the  further  per- 
fection of  this  shrine  to  man's  highest  ideals 
as  well  as  heroic  deeds. 

I  am  honored  by  the  privilege  of  accepting 
the  public-spirited  donaUon  of  key  tracts  of 
land  which  will  help  round  out  this  national 


historical  park.  I  commend  the  two  organi- 
zations which  are  responsible  for  making  this 
event  possible.  They  represent  the  finest 
aspects  of  the  spirit  that  motivates  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  heritage.  The  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  has  an  illustrious 
history  of  patriotic  devotion  derived  from  the 
forebears  of  its  membership,  union  officers 
who  served  with  distinction  on  these  fields 
The  roots  of  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield  Pres- 
ervation Association  also  reach  deep  Into  the 
soil  of  this  valley  and  the  study  of  Its  his- 
tory. In  the  finest  traditions  erf  the  con- 
servation movement,  its  memljers  have  ex- 
cited the  concern  of  Americans  everywhere 
to  protect  these  battlefields  for  public  use 
and  inspiration. 

To  these  organizations,  therefore,  and  to 
the  many  private  donors  of  large  and  small 
amounts,  I  extend  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
American  public.  On  behalf  of  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  Udall,  I  accept  these 
lands  and  pledge  to  the  donors  that  they  will 
be  conserved  and  dedicated  solely  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  have  been  tendered. 


Prehistoric     People     Inhabited 
County,  W.  Va. 


Fayette 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesident,  a  recent  issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton (W.  Va.)  Gazette-MaU  tells  of  the 
prehistoric  people  who  once  inhabited 
Payette  County.  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Payette  "Pounders"  Old 
Long  before  the  red  men  who  preceded  the 
whites  to  Payette  County,  there  were  others. 
No  one  knows  Just  what  they  called  them- 
selves,  or   exactly   when   they  arrived.     But 
human  Inhabltance  of  the  area  began  long, 
long  ago. 

It  appears  conservative  enough.  In  the 
light  of  recent  archeologlcal  findings,  to  say 
the  county  had  inhabitants  at  least  2,000 
years  ago.  The  modem  people  who  delve 
Into  the  past  call  their  cultures  Hopewell, 
Port  Ancient,  and  other  names  the  peoples 
themselves  never  used. 

Theh-  marks  are  many  places,  but  especially 
on  Armstrong  Mountain,  where  the  great 
walls  were  built,  and  in  the  valley  at  Mount 
Carbon,  where  a  prehUtortc  village  was  un- 
earthed. 

These  early  mountaineers  were  free. 
Payette  later  was  named  for  a  champion  of 
freedom,  the  Marquis  Gilbert  Motler  de 
LaPayette,  who  offered  his  wealth  and  his 
sword  to  the  struggling  American  Colonies 
as  they  threw  off  the  hated  British  yoke 

Coal,  the  heart  of  West  Virginia's  economy 
through  much  of  its  first  century,  was 
equally  vital  to  Payette,  long  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  ooal  counties.  Also  im- 
portant to  the  county  after  its  creation  in 
1831  were  lumber  and  the  railroad.  Today, 
ferroalloys  are  a  major  factor  in  the  county's 
economy.  ^ 

Eklucatlon  is  one  of  the  county's  attributea 
today — and  basketball  may  have  done  as 
much  as  Its  solid  curriculum  to  make  th« 
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name   of  Weet   Virginia   Institute   of  Tech- 
Tkokogj  knoim  far  beyond  Montgomery. 

The  county  al»o  U  known  to  m&ny  today 
for  lU  two  charming  State  parks— Babcock, 
and  much-vUlted  Hawk'«  Neet.  More  tourist 
spou  may  follow  epon  to  maintain  Fayette 
AS  a  leading  county  for  recreation. 


Resolutions  Oppose  North  Cascades  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or    WASHINOTCW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sportsmen  and  farmers  of  Washington 
State,  through  their  representative  orga- 
nizations, have  expressed  opt>osition  to 
the  concept  of  a  national  park  in  the 
North  Cascades. 

Recently,  the  Washington  State 
Sportsmen's  Council,  which  represents 
more  than  16.000  sportsmen  of  the  State, 
and  the  Washington  State  Grange,  with 
a  membership  of  approximately  52,000. 
adopted  resolutions  at  their  annual 
meetings  in  opposition  to  the  proposed 
North  Cascades  National  Park. 

The  Sportsmen's  Council  argues 
aaginst  the  proposal  because  hunting 
would  be  limited  if  a  park  is  established 
in  the  North  Cascades  area.  Members 
of  the  Washington  State  Orange  point 
out  that  income  from  the  existing  na- 
tional forests  pays  most  expenses  and 
part  is  shared  with  county  governments, 
but  national  park  expenses  would  be  paid 
by  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  both  resolutions  in 
the  RicoRO : 

RZSOLUnON   AOOPTVD   BT   THK   DxtXCATX   BODT, 

Washimoton    Statk    Gsanck    in    Annual 

SxssioN  AT  Port  Ancklxs.  Wash..  Junk  10- 

14. 1963 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  portton  of  three 
national  forests  within  the  North  Cascade 
Mountains  of  Washington  State  of  approxi- 
mately 2,044  square  miles  proposed  as  a  na- 
tional park:  and 

Whereas  the  area  included  contains  some 
very  fine  timber  and  mineral  resources:  and 

Whereas  these  resources  provide  work  and 
Income  for  several  thousand  people:  and 

Whereas  the  Forest  Service  returns  several 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  from  these  re- 
BOtirces.  In  lieu  of  taxes,  to  the  counties  with- 
in the  forest  boundaries:  and 

Whereas  the  Forest  Service  builds  and 
maintains  access  roads  from  resources  in- 
come: and 

Whereas  the  National  Park  Service  derives 
nearly  aU  of  Its  operating  finances  from 
taxes:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Washington  State 
Orange  gc  on  record  opposing  the  creation 
of  the  proposed  North  Cascades  National 
Park:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  North  Cascades  Conservation 
Council,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Senator  War- 
ren O.  Magnuson,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son. Congressman  Jack  Westland.  Gov.  Albert 
D.  Roeelllnl,  State  Senator  Gordon  Sandl- 
•on.  State  Representative  James  L.  McFad- 
den.  Paul  H.  Conner,  and  Charles  R.  Savage, 
and  Director  of  Natural  Resources  Bert  Cole. 
A.  Labs  Nelson, 

Master. 
Paxtlinx  Collins, 

Secretary. 


Emxsgknct  Resolution  No.  1  Adopted  June 
a.  1963,  ST  TKB  Washington  State  Spobts- 
MEN's  Council  in  Convention  Assembled 
AT  Yakima.  Wash. 

Whereas  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  with  the  President's  approval 
have  authorized  a  study  of  the  North  Cas- 
cades area  for  subsequent  determination  of 
the  best  use  of  lu  resources:  and 

Whereas  without  waiting  for  results  of  the 
aforementioned  study,  the  North  Cascades 
Conservation  Council  has  Issued  a  confiden- 
tial prospectus  Including  a  prepared  bill  to 
create  the  new  North  Cascades  National  Park 
of  1.308,186  acres,  extending  virtually  from 
the  Canadian  border  to  Stevens  Pass  with 
roughly  600.000  acres  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Cascades  and  700.000  on  the  east  slope,  which 
Includes  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  High 
Cascades  deer  area  and  much  of  the  Chelan- 
Okanogan  mule  deer  range;  and 

Whereas  under  a  provision  In  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  at  his  discre- 
tion and  under  his  regulations,  permit  hunt- 
ing for  game  animals  only  In  269.521  acres 
situated  In  Chelan  and  Okanogan  Counties, 
but  Is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  ever  estab- 
lish any  open  seasons:  and 

Whereas  creation  of  a  national  park  will 
remove  the  entire  1.308.000-acre  area  from 
the  Jurisdiction  and  management  of  the 
State  game  department  both  as  to  fish  and 
game  and  further  curtail  the  department's 
revenue  from  license  sales:  and 

Whereas  the  Washington  State  Sportsmen's 
Council  Is  now  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
wilderness  concept  for  management  of  the 
North  Cascades  area,  which  concept  permits 
all  the  benefits  for  preservation  of  Its  scenic 
advantages  without  the  detriments  of  closing 
the  area  to  public  hunting  and  surrendering 
Its  other  recreational  assets  and  controls  to 
Federal  bureaucracy:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Washington  State 
Sportsmen's  Council  In  convention  assembled 
this  ninth  day  of  June.  1963,  at  Taklma, 
Wash.,  reaffirm  Its  stand  of  favoring  the 
wilderness  concept  for  administration  of  the 
North  Cascades  area  and  at  the  same  time 
oppose  the  creation  of  a  proposed  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  and  to  the 
Washington  State  congressional   delegation. 


Written  by  the  editor  of  the  paper's  English 
language  section.  Howard  M.  Imazekl.  the 
editorial  began  with  a  review  of  the  plight 
of  Japanese- Americans  during  World  War  II. 

nisei    MI8TBEATED 

"We  then  thought  the  Nisei  were  terribly 
mistreated:  losing  property  and  citizenship. 
It  is  also  true.  Nisei,  were  refused  service  at 
some  hotels  and  eateries  but  even  with  this 
unpleasant  background  and  discriminatory 
experience,  the  Nisei  are  not  equipped  to 
fathom  the  mental  suffering  and  emotional 
agony  of  their  colored  brethren  of  today. 

"It  Is  only  In  the  past  10  years  we  have  had 
any  sort  of  communication  with  them  living 
togther  In  the  same  neighborhoods.  We 
have  come  to  know  them  better:  their  aspi- 
rations, their  hablU,  their  problems. 

"We  have  •  •  *,  met  •  •  •  outstanding 
Negro  leaders. 

"We  confess  we  have  had  more  occasions 
to  come  In  contact  with  lesser  Negroes  who 
make  a  great  number  of  our  people  afraid 
to  come  out  to  Nlhonmachl  (Japanese  dis- 
trict)   at  night. 

"They  will  tell  you  the  reason  there  Is  a 
large  number  of  crimes  being  committed  by 
Negroes  is  because  (they)  are  not  equally 
treated  (they  say)  there  are  more  Negro 
dropouts  from  high  school  because  the  col- 
ored chUdren  are  not  given  opportunity  to 
follow  the  kind  of  work  they  want.  They 
blame  society  for  Illegitimate  children  and 
living  on  welfare  checks.  They  blame  society 
for  petty  thefts  and  rapes  being  perpetrated 
by  their  menfolk  In  Nlhonmachl. 

LEABN    PATIENCE 

"We  have  yet  to  hear  any  Negro  blaming 
himself  for  his  social  maladjustment. 

"We  have  no  Intention  at  all  of  expecting 
the  Negro  children  to  be  long  suffering  for 
education  like  the  Oriental  children — who 
are  Impressed  with  the  virtues  of  long- 
suffering — for  this  may  be  considered  feudal- 
Istlc  and  anachronistic  In  this  age  of  prag- 
matic living. 

"We  have  no  Intention  at  all  of  telling  the 
Negro  community  leaders,  brazenly,  to  soften 
their  fight  for  Integration  and  for  equal 
opportunity — for  that  Is  our  fight  too. 

"But  we  believe  there  Is  a  crying  need  on 
the  part  of  the  Negro  community  as  a  whole 
to  make  a  concentrated  effort  sincerely  to 
better  themsleves.  And  this  effort  should  be 
made  hand  In  hand  with  their  effort  to 
break  down  the  social  and  economic 
barriers." 


Nisei  Editor  Has  Adrice  for  Nepoes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or   CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  another  point  of  view  on  the 
racial  problem: 

(From  the  Ventura  County  Star -Free  Press, 

July  6,  1963) 

Nisei  Editor  Has  Advice  pob  Necboes 

The  Japanese-American  newspaper  Hoku- 
bel  Malnlchl,  in  an  Sngllsh  language  editorial 
on  Nisei  association  with  Negros  In  San 
Francisco  advises  Negroes.  In  this  time  of 
national  racial  tensions,  to  do  a  little  soul 
searching. 

"Do  not  say.  Impatiently,  there  Is  no  time. 
Life  Is  long,  and  America  will  be  here  for 
centuries  and  centuries  after  we  are  gone," 
the  editorial  advised  San  Francisco  Negroes. 
"This  is  the  time  for  soul  saerchlng  for  all 
Americans — from  President  Kennedy  down. 
And  America  is  doing  It  today.  Negroes 
should  be  a  part  of  it  too." 


The  Sands  of  Tune  Are  Gracioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  caboliwa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  editorial  from 
the  Landrum  Leader  which  Is  published 
weekly  in  Landrum,  S.C.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "The  Sands  of  Time  Are  Gra- 
cious" and  It  brings  out  some  Important 
points  about  the  Intentions  of  our  found- 
ing fathers  in  establishing  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  contrasted  with  the  Irre- 
sjxjnslble  manner  In  which  the  reins  of 
Government  have  been  conducted  in  re- 
cent years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  editorial  from  the  July  11, 
1963,  issue  of  the  Landrum  Leader  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Reooeo- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sands  or  Time  Abe  Gbacious 
Almost  200  years  ago  when  our  country 
was  being  taxed  and  persecuted  beyond  en- 
durance and  some  other  fainthearted  Ameri- 
cans were  crjrlng  peace  at  any  price,  a  Vir- 
ginia patriot  named  Patrick  Henry  arose 
and  said: 

"They  tell  us.  Sir,  that  we  are  weak — un- 
able to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary. 
But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  It  be 
next  week  or  the  next  year?  Will  It  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a  British 
guard  shall  be  stationed  In  every  house? 
Shall  we  gather  strength  by  Irresolution  and 
inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  living  supinely  on 
our  backs  and  hugging  the  elusive  pbanton 
of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound 
us  hand  and  foot?  Sir.  we  are  not  weak,  If 
we  make  a  proper  use  of  these  means  which 
the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  In  our  power. 
"Three  million  of  people,  armed  In  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty  and  In  such  a  country 
as  that  which  we  possess,  are  Invincible  by 
any  force  which  our  enemies  can  send  against 
us.  Besides,  Sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  bat- 
tle alone.  There  Is  a  Just  Ood  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  battle,  sir. 
Is  not  to  strong  alone;  It  Is  to  be  vigilant, 
the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  Sir,  we  have 
not  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  de- 
sire it.  It  Is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
contest.  There  Is  no  refreat  but  In  submis- 
sion and  slavery.  Our  chains  are  forged. 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of 
Boston.  The  war  Is  Inevitable:  and  let  It 
come.     I  repeat.  Sir,  let  It  come. 

"It  Is  In  vain.  Sir,  to  extenuate  that  mat- 
ter. Gentlemen  may  cry,  peace,  p>eace — 
but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  Is  actually 
begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms.  Ovir  brethem  are  already  In 
the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  Idle?  What  U 
It  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they 
have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty  God.  I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for 
me  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"" 

When  the  extremists  who  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  assembled  In  Phila- 
delphia from  over  the  13  Colonies,  the  first 
thing  to  greet  them  was  an  anonymovis 
note  found  on  the  Speaker's  table:  "Take 
care.  A  plot  is  framed  for  your  destruction 
and  all  of  you  shall  be  destroyed." 

When  the  final  vote  was  taken  In  Independ- 
ence Hall  In  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  every 
man  who  signed  the  Declaration  took  his  life 
In  hU  own  hands.  If  Washington's  ragged 
outnumbered  army  could  not  repulse  the 
British,  every  signer  woxild  be  tried  for 
treason  to  the  British  Grown.  Their  sig- 
natures could  win  or  lose,  mean  that  their 
homes  could  be  burned.  If  Washington  lost, 
their  wives,  children,  and  farms  would  be 
lost. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  ever  hap- 
pened to  the  66  men  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  pledging  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  that 
this  Nation,  under  Ood,  wo\ild  not  perish 
from  the  earth?  Five  were  captured  and 
tortured  by  the  British.  Nine  fought  and 
died  from  wounds  or  hardships  of  war. 
Twelve  had  their  homes  pillaged  and  b\imed. 
Two  lost  their  sons  In  battle.  Another  had 
two  sons  captured. 

John  Hart  was  driven  from  his  wife's  bed- 
side as  she  lay  dying.  Their  13  children  fied 
for  their  lives.  His  mill  and  fields  were  laid 
to  waste.  For  more  than  a  year  he  lived  In 
forests  and  caves.  He  returned  home  to 
find  his  wife  dead  and  his  children  vanished. 
'  A  few  weeks  later  he  died  from  exhaustion 
and  heartbreak.    Norrls  and  Livingstone  suf- 


fered similar  fates.  Carter  Braxton  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  wealthy  planter  and  l^tuler,  saw  his 
ships  swept  from  the  seas  by  the  British 
Navy.  He  sold  his  home  and  properties  to 
pay  his  debts  and  died  destitute.  Vandals 
and  soldiers  looted  the  properties  of  Ellery 
Clymer,  Hall,  Walton,  Gwinnett,  Heyward, 
Rutledge,  and  Mlddleton. 

At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  Thomas  Nelson, 
Jr.,  urged  General  Washington  to  open  fire 
on  Nelson's  home,  which  bad  been  taken  over 
by  British  General  Comwallls  for  his  head- 
quarters. The  home  was  destroyed  and  Nel- 
son died  broke. 

Francis  Lewis'  home  was  destroyed  and 
his  wife  Jailed.    She  died  a  few  months  later. 

Who  were  these  "superpatrlots"?  Twenty- 
four  were  lawyers  and  Judges.  Eleven  were 
merchants.  Nine  were  farmers.  They  all 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
knowing  that  the  penalty  would  be  death  If 
they  were  captured. 

Did  these  men  make  such  sacrifices  to 
establish  a  government  that,  200  years 
later — 

Would  spend  recklessly,  not  mindful  of 
its  debts? 

Would  default  on  its  pledge  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine? 

Would  usurp  State  rights  with  Federal 
troops  to  gain  a  block  vote? 

Aye,  the  sands  of  time  are  gracious  unto 
those  patriots.  In  letting  their  eyes  rest  in 
eternal  sleep,  lest  they  puke  their  hearts  out 
In  disgust  and  shame. 


PeopIe-to-PeopIe  Aid  to  Other  Conntries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VEBMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  we  hear  how  much  good  the  aid 
programs  of  our  Government  are  doing 
for  other  countries;  but  we  hear  less 
about  what  the  American  people  are 
doing  for  the  people  of  other  covmtries, 
except  as  it  is  done  through  the  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  striking  examples  of  people- 
to-people  aid  will  be  found  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  good  ship  Hope.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  magazine  Today's 
Health  Is  an  article  which  relates  the 
experience  of  the  good  ship  Hope  in 
carrying  medical  aid  and  health  aid  to 
the  people  of  other  countries.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Ship  or  "Hope  "  Offers  Health  Opportunity 

FOR  People  Evhitwhere 

(By  Raymond  L.  White.  MH.) 

An  American  ship,  the  hospital  ship  Hope, 
Is  becoming  one  of  this  Nation's  most  con- 
vincing emissaries  of  good  will.  Try  as  they 
might.  Communist  factions  have  not  been 
able  to  nullify  the  powerful  Impact  she  and 
her  volunteer  medical  crew  leave  on  the 
fortuneless  people  they  ably  serve. 

Making  friends  naturally  follows  from  the 
performance  of  Hope's  first  order  of  business. 
For.  unlike  the  majestic  "White  Fleet" 
armed  for  a  show  of  strength  by  President 
Theodore  RoOsevelt  and  dispatched  around 
the  world  some  50  years  ago  to  gain  new 
respect   for   the  United  States,   this  "great 


white  ship"  is  armed  with  the  people  and 
machinery  of  medicine  to  wage  a  full-soale 
battle  against  the  disease  and  pestilence 
which  plague  many  underdeveloped  and 
xinderprlvlleged  nations  arovmd  the  globe. 

What  conditions  does  she  encounter  as  she 
steams  Into  a  new  port?  Her  recently  com- 
pleted mlsslojj  In  Peru,  where  she  spent  a  full 
year,  furnishes  many  typical  examples. 

With  some  13  million  people,  about  70  per- 
cent of  whom  are  lUlterate,  Peru  is  South 
America's  third  largest  country.  Bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  east  by  the 
Jungles  of  Brazil's  Amazon  country,  and  di- 
vided north  and  south  by  the  nagged  Andes 
Mountains,  It  Is  overrun  by  disease  and  pov- 
erty. In  Peru  there  Is  only  1  physician  for 
every  10,000  persons.  The  death  rate  Is  more 
than  10  times  as  high  as  that  In  the  United 
States  and  the  people  die  from  such  diseases 
as  Influenza,  pneumonia,  and  whooping 
cough — diseases  which  are  well  under  con- 
trol In  this  country. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the  remark- 
able operation  of  the  S.S.  Hope  in  this  set- 
ting when,  as  an  observer  for  the  American 
Medical  Association,  I  visited  the  ship  as  it 
lay  at  anchor  off  Salaverry  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Peru,  which  was  the  second  port  of 
call.  Trujlllo,  Peru's  third  largest  city,  6 
miles  from  Salaverry,  was  the  base  for  land 
operations.  Most  of  the  patients  treated 
aboard  ship  came  from  the  barrladas,  which 
are  squatter  communities  of  Indigent  natives 
who  migrated  from  the  mountains  seeking 
Jobs  and  better  living  conditions.  Barrlada 
shelters.  If  they  can  be  considered  such,  are 
built  of  sticks  and  straw  walls  not  tinlike 
egg  crating  and  are  without  roofs,  water  sup- 
ply, sewage  systems,  or  other  facilities.  In 
time,  mud  bricks  replace  the  Straw  and  a 
sense  of  permanency  then  exists. 

WITHIN    a     month,    THE    "TANQUI    NO,"     SIGNS 
disappeared so     Dm    THE    CASTRO     BEARDS 

The  barrladas  are  characterized  by  over- 
crowding (a  barrlada  with  some  6,000  to 
8,000  people  can  spring  up  overnight) ,  pover- 
ty, and  rampant  contagious  disease,  such  as 
tuberculosis,  which  Is  the  No.  1  killer 
in  Peru.  Of  more  than  1.000  children  born, 
only  800  survive  the  first  12  months  of  life. 
Adults  with  unrepaired  cleft  palates  and 
harelips  are  not  uncommon  sights,  as  are  un- 
corrected clubfeet. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  American  medi- 
cal team  on  board  were  at  first  overwhelmed 
at  the  enormity  of  the  task  which  lay 
ahead?  But  they  wasted  little  time  In  get- 
ting down  to  the  work  at  hand.  Shortly  after 
Hope  arrived  In  May  1962,  Peru's  sick  and  In- 
firm boarded  the  vessel,  and  facilities  were 
operating  to  full  capacity.  Soon  the  wards 
were  filled  with  a  grateful  people  on  the 
mend. 

One  7-year-old  patient  could  not  ex- 
press her  gratitude  In  so  many  words.  In- 
deed, during  the  first  week  no  one  could  get 
her  to  speak  at  all.  RosalU's  left  hip  and 
arm  were  severely  contracted  from  untreated 
scalding.  But  despite  her  Initial  apprehen- 
sion and  dismay,  she  became  a  model  pa- 
tient. Several  operations  were  required  to 
relieve  the  contractxires,  and  Intensive  phys- 
ical therapy  followed. 

By  the  second  week  the  attending  physi- 
cians and  nurses  knew  that  they  had  gained 
her  complete  confidence.  Not  only  had  she 
found  her  tongue,  but  they  could  not  stop 
her  talking.  Even  more  gratifying,  she  was 
sent  home  walking. 

Accidents  like  Rosalia's  are  a  common 
occurrence  among  the  children  of  Peru. 
Hundreds  of  Infants  and  children  also  fall 
or  stumble  into  open  fires  which  burn  con- 
tinuously wherever  a  family  huddles  about. 
Untreated  poliomyelitis  cripples  hundreds 
more. 

Petite  12-year-old  TereslU  SJu  was  luckier 
than  most  young  polio  victims.  She  had 
contracted  the  disease  7  months  before  the 
ship  anchored  In  Salaverry,  and  was  com- 
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pl«t«t7  paralysed  when  brought  aboard. 
For  Mm  entlra  year,  doctora.  nuraea.  and 
therapUta  worked  to  restore  aome  function 
to  her  raTaged  muacles.  By  the  time  ahe 
was  released  from  the  ship  ahe  coiild  sit  up. 
feed,  and  dreas  herself— no  small  accomplish- 
ment for  thU  spunky  UtUe  girl  Her  chances 
of  ever  walking  again,  even  wUh  the  aid  of 
crutchea.  depend  upon  whether  she  has  the 
opportunity   to  continue   treatment. 

Thouaanda  of  Peruvian  children  will  be 
spared  the  tragic  consequences  of  disease 
because  at  the  Hope  visit.  A  axnprehenslve 
Immunlaatlon  program  was  Initiated  on 
board  and  carried  out  Into  the  surrounding 
areas.  More  than  100,000  Immunizations 
were  administered  agsUnst  polio,  diphtheria, 
tetanus,   typhoid,  and   whooping  cough. 

Peruvian  children  quickly  won  the  hearts 
of  all  with  whom  they  came  In  contact. 
Flve-ye&r-old  If&rco  Uretecho.  a  victim  of 
Hodgkln*a  disease,  was  no  exception.  Visi- 
tors to  his  ward  would  go  out  of  their  way 
Just  u>  catch  one  of  his  warming  smiles. 

Marco's  condition  was  typical  of  many 
advanced  conditions  which  we  rarely,  if  ever, 
see  In  this  country.  The  protruding  mass 
on  the  side  of  his  neck  was  almost  as  large 
as  his  head.  It  took  him  several  days  to 
become  accviatomed  to  the  new  upright  poai- 
tlon  of  his  head  following  radical  neck  dis- 
section for  the  complete  removal  of  the 
menacing  local l»ed  growth. 

The  Peruvian  patients,  adult  and  children 
are  alike,  constantly  amazed  their  medical 
attendants.  Much  discussion  ensued  over 
their  capcMJlty  to  endure  severe  pain  with  no 
visible  Indication  of  distress.  Lying  per- 
fectly still  for  hoiirs,  even  da3r8,  at  a  time, 
they  seemed  to  be  able  to  project  themselves 
into  a  near-unconaclous  state.  Most  had  to 
be  asked  before  they  would  admit  any  dis- 
comfort. 

A  charming  woman  In  her  late  thirties, 
Maria  Loyola  Ouzman  was  one  such  model 
jMtient.  One  can  only  wonder  at  her  in- 
nermost thoughts  as  she  stoically — even  se- 
renely^-submitted  to  examination  and  treat- 
ment. Completely  paralyzed  on  her  right 
side,  she  was  feared  to  be  suffering  from  a 
malignant  brain  txmior.  Fortunately,  such 
was  cot  the  case.  Tuberculoma  of  the  brain 
was  discovered  upon  exploration  and  was 
successfully  excised  in  surgery.  It  was  a  far 
more  expressive  Maria  Ouzman  who  rejoined 
her  three  small  children  3  weeks  later,  freed 
from  the  disabling  paralysis. 

Suzana  Reano  was  not  one  of  the  quiet 
ones — but  a  remarkable  patient  nonetheless. 
A  woman  of  40  or  thereabouts,  and  the  moth- 
er of  a  teenage  daughter,  she  complained 
of  excruciating  pain  in  her  right  chest,  and 
not  without  sufficient  cause.  A  dermoid  cyst, 
big  as  an  Inflated  football.  Invaded  her  right 
chest  cavity,  collapsing  the  lung  and  plash- 
ing all  organs  to  the  side  In  its  advance.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  surgical  team,  the 
lung  Inflated  Instantly  after  the  removal  of 
the  cyst  and  the  affected  organs  readily  shift- 
ed back  Into  place. 

Sxizana's  recovery  was  not  so  dramatic  as 
Maria's.  She  was  convinced  she  was  going 
to  die,  and  for  several  days  It  looked  as  if 
she  would  make  good  her  prediction.  Then 
an  incredible  change  came  over  the  ailing 
Suzana.  Jolted  at  the  sight  of  death  next  to 
her,  she  became  just  as  certain  that  she 
woiild  live  after  all.  Nothing  could  stop  her 
after  that.  Jubilantly,  if  not  defiantly,  she 
stomped  off  the  ship  2  weeks  later,  the  pic- 
ture of  health. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  for 
all  concerned  came  when  a  patient  made 
significant  progress  against  an  Illness  which 
had  long  been  neglected,  often  since  child- 
hood. When  Alejandro  Navarro  was  ad- 
mitted, he  could  walk  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  To  talk  at  all  he  had  to  force 
his  mouth  open  with  his  fingers.  Within  3 
days  after  surgery  was  performed  on  his 
brain,  a  delicate  operation  on  the  thalamus. 
he   could   hold   and  drink   a   glass  of  milk 


without  help  for  the  first  time  to  his  SO 
years.  The  marked  rigidity,  the  Involuntary 
spasms,  and  trembling  which  afflicted  him 
subsided  and  he  talked  well. 

The  83  Hor>e  la  a  hospital  in  every  aenae 
erf  the  term,  an  efficient  medical  facility  pat- 
terned closely  after  the  modem  hospitals 
found  In  our  local  communitlea  which  pro- 
vide the  broadest  range  of  medical  service. 
The  230  hospital  beds  aboard  are  the  princi- 
pal limiting  factor  in  inpatient  care,  but 
they  serve  very  well  in  conjunction  with  the 
laboratories,  surgeries,  and  X-ray  depart- 
ments. Hope  is  staffed  with  a  corps  of  ex- 
perienced medical  men  In  every  specialty  of 
medicine  and  dentistry.  Skilled  nurses  and 
technicians  round  out  the  ship's  competent 
medical  team. 

Equally  Important,  the  SS  Hope  is  pri- 
marily a  teaching  hospital.  For  every  Amer- 
ican specialist  and  generallst,  there  was  a 
Peruvian  colleague  working  side  by  side. 
For  every  nurse,  there  was  her  Peruvian 
counterpart.  In  this  manner,  the  work  of 
the  Hope  Is  assured  continuity  as  Peruvian 
participants  put  into  practice  at  home  much 
of  what  they  saw  and  learned.  Regularly 
scheduled  classes  and  seminars  were  eagerly 
attended,  as  were  the  closed  circuit  television 
sessions.  The  education  program  was 
planned  to  provide  instruction  in  the  new 
methods  and  techniques  of  medical  care  for 
all  hospital  personnel.  Including  cooks  and 
laundry  workers. 

Another  aspect  of  Hope's  teaching  program 
was  found  in  the  clinics  at  the  526-bed 
Belem  hospital  in  TruJUlo.  Working  side  by 
side  with  native  physicians  at  the  request 
of  the  Peruvian  Medical  Association,  the 
ship's  medical  team  saw  literally  thousands 
of  patients  in  these  clinics.  Eventually,  the 
Americans  were  provided  with  hospital  siir- 
glcal  facilities  where  operations  could  pro- 
ceed along  American  standards  of  asepsis 
and  controlled  operating  room  discipline. 

In  the  barrladas  themselves  the  Ameri- 
cans established  clinics.  Here  again,  train- 
ing of  native 'personnel  was  stressed. 

Coming  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  of  American  physicians 
and  dentists  served  on  the  project  on  a  rota- 
tion basis,  volunteering  from  2  to  6  months 
without  pay.  Nurses  and  all  other  personnel 
serve  a  full  year  at  a  minimum  salary. 

Welfare  activities  of  the  Hope  were  neces- 
sarily limited.  One  activity,  however,  which 
always  created  a  stir  was  the  distribution  of 
milk.  In  fact,  near-riots  took  place  every 
time  the  approaching  milk  truck  was  sighted. 

Milk  was  actually  produced  on  the  ship, 
reconstituted  from  prepared  milk  substances 
which  were  added  to  the  pxirified  water  ob- 
tained from  the  heavily  contaminated  sea 
water  of  the  anchorage.  The  ingenious  ma- 
chine which  was  responsible  for  this  feat 
was  donated  by  Its  manufacturer,  the  Ex- 
Cello  Corp.,  and  dubbed  respectfully  by  the 
crew  as  the  "iron  cow." 

My  visit  aboard  the  Hope  luckily  coincided 
with  that  of  Mr.  William  B.  Walsh,  who  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  program.  While  still  a  Naval 
medical  officer  during  World  War  n.  this 
Washington.  D.C.,  cardiologist  conceived  the 
basic  concepts  embodied  in  the  organization 
known  today  as  Project  Hope,  which  he 
he<uls  as  president. 

What  more  persuasive  an  instrument  of 
peace  could  we  deploy,  he  reasoned,  than  a 
hospital  ship  which  would  project  through- 
out the  world  the  true  Image  of  Am«-ican 
friendship  and  concern  for  leas  tartun&te 
people  who  struggle  to  help  themselves?  It 
was  Important  to  Dr.  Walsh  that  the  Project 
Hope  also  be  a  demonstration  of  our  free 
enterprise  system;  that  it  be  supported 
entirely  through  contributions  of  the  public 
and  industry. 

In  1958.  his  ambitious  plan  began  to  take 
form  when,  with  the  support  of  President 
Easenhower,  he  enlisted  the  aid  at  industry 
and  personal  friends  to  establish  the  People- 


to- People  Health  Foimdatlon,  by  which  name 
Project  Hope  Is  more  formally  known.  Pres- 
ident Bsenhower  promised  him  the  loan  of 
a  mothballed  Navy  hospital  ship  If  Dr.  Walsh 
could  raise  the  necessary  operating  funds. 

This  accompllahed.  Dr.  Walsh  got  hla  ship — 
the  83  Consotation,  which  saw  service  in 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Reno- 
vated for  its  peacetime  mission  and  duly  re- 
christened  the  88  Hope,  this  "great  white 
ship"  set  out  on  Its  mlslson  to  bring  health 
opportunity  to  people  everywhere.  It  began 
to  log  an  Impressive  record  from  the  very 
first  days  of  Its  original  mission  to  Indonesia 
in  i960. 

The  response  in  Peru  to  Hope  has  been 
most  gratifying.  Patient  and  public  grati- 
tude, the  professional  respect,  the  humani- 
tarlanism  of  the  American,  particularly  the 
volunteer,  is  fully  apparent,  not  only  in  Tru- 
JUlo, but  throughout  Peru.  At  least  one 
Infant  has  been  named  after  the  Hope — 
Leonclo  Tomas  Hope  Rodriguez.  The  son  of 
a  young  Peruvian  doctor  who  participated  In 
the  program,  he  was  Rh  baby.  Yellow  from 
Javmdlce.  he  was  rushed  to  the  ship  for  the 
necessary  exchange  blood  transfusions. 

Interestingly  enough.  TruJUlo  was  a  hot- 
bed of  communism  prior  to  the  ship's  ar- 
rival. Hope  Is  credited  with  having  driven 
them  out.  Within  a  month,  all  the  "Yanqui 
No"  signs  disappeared  along  with  the  Castro- 
style  beards.  The  American  fiag,  fiown  over 
the  De  Turlstas  Hotel  in  TruJUlo  dtiring  our 
stay  In  honor  of  a  visit  of  acting  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Donald  Henderson,  was  not  stoned 
for  the  first  time 'in  16  years.  The  last 
Insult  to  the  fiag  was  as  recent  as  2  years 
ago. 

Work  of  the  SS  Hope  goes  on  in  Peru.  En- 
couraged by  what  they  saw  aboard  ship,  some 
of  Trujlllo's  more  prosperoiis  citizens  agreed 
to  establish  a  much-needed  rehabilitation 
clinic. 

In  addition.  Project  Hope  has  entered  into 
a  3 -year  agreement  to  staff  a  new  300-bed 
hospital  which  has  been  tiirned  over  to 
Trujlllo's  new  medical  school.  Once  again, 
volunteer  American  physicians  will  work 
closely  with  Peruvian  counterparts — this 
time  with  the  young  medical  fiedgllngs  as 
they  graduate  from  the  school. 

TruJUlo  would  seem  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  itself  with  the  finest  hos- 
pital In  Peru  as  these  young  graduates  are 
introduced  to  American  medical  procedures 
and  disciplines.  And  Project  Hope  will  have 
a  continuing  education  program  in  depth 
which,  with  good  resiilts.  could  set  a  pattern 
for  future  international  health  efforts.  The 
hospital  will  also  open  a  nursing  school  which 
will  be  operated  according  to  American 
standards. 

Where  to  next? 

When  she  is  ready — she  is  being  refitted 
and  restaffed  now  in  New  York — Dr.  Walsh 
expects  to  take  the  SS  Hope  to  Ecuador 
next  autumn.  "I  was  spat  on  in  Ecuador." 
he  revefded  recently,  •'•  •  •  must  be  some 
anti-Americanism  there  too." 

But  before  she  can  sail  anywhere,  Dr. 
Walsh  and  his  organization  must  raise  the 
•3  to  $5  mUllon  necessary  to  cover  operating 
costs  for  such  a  mission.  Project  Hope 
deserves  our  utmost  support. 
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Self-Heip,  Not  Help  Yourself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF  Kxw  jSBorr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETn-ATTVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1963 
Mr.  OALLAGHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Foreign 


Affairs  Committee,  I  have  come  to  know 
few  men.  If  any,  who  have  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  international  affairs  than 
a  former  member  of  our  committee,  now 
Ambassador  designate  to  India,  the 
Honorable  Chester  Bowles.  Not  only  Is 
Ambassador  Bowles  a  learned  man,  he  Is 
a  truly  dedicated  American  who  has 
served  competently  and  faithfully  In 
many  high  positions  in  Government. 

Ambassador  Bowles  recently  wrote  a 
penetrating  article  on  foreign  sAd  which 
was  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  I  think  in  view  of  the  coming  de- 
bate on  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  it  will 
provide  a  greater  understanding  to  the 
many  problems  that  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  legislate.  I  am,  accord- 
ingly, including  the  article,  "Self -Help. 
Not  Help  Yourself"  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record: 

Sklt-Hklp,  Not  Hnj>  Yotrasixr 
(By  Chester  Bowles) 

Foreign  Biid  is  neither  an  outrageous  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  as  some  critics  sug- 
gest, nor  a  magical  device  which  wiU  en- 
able us  to  shape  the  world  to  our  liking,  as 
its  more  visionary  supporters  seem  to  think. 

In  spite  of  past  mistakes  In  both  plan- 
ning and  execution,  however,  it  is  an  essen- 
tial tool  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy.  Although  a 
recent  Oallup  poll  Indicated  that  a  substtm- 
tial  majority  of  Americans  favored  foreign 
aid  in  principle,  it  also  revealed  deep  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  size  and  purposes  of  the 
program. 

An  example  of  this  confusion  is  the  de- 
scription of  foreign  aid  as  a  hundred-bllllon- 
dollar  boondoggle,  and  indeed  the  total  for 
all  U.S.  assistance  from  1946  through  1962 
comes  close  to  that  sum. 

However,  this  figure  has  little  relevance 
to  ovir  present-day  efforts  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  97- 
odd  billions  went  to  rebuild  wartorn  Europe, 
and  another  sixth  was  provided  for  Europe's 
military  defense.  Any  objective  person  who 
compares  the  critical  situation  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  inunedlate  postwar  period  with 
the  present  vigorously  democratic,  dynam- 
ically prosperous  Europe  of  today  must  agree 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  po- 
litical Investments  of  all  time. 

One-sixth  of  our  total  aid  ecpendltures 
went  to  equip  and  train  antl -Communist 
military  forces  in  Asia  and  elsewhere.  This, 
too.  has  paid  major  dividends. 

Almost  one-sixth  was  provided  through 
Export-Import  Bank  loans,  payable  in  dollars 
to  help  finance  the  exports  of  American 
manufacturers,  and  surplus  wheat,  rice,  cot- 
ton, and  other  conamoditiea. 

Only  slightly  more  than  one-sixth  waa 
spent  on  development  loans,  grants  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  help  the  free  nations  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  create  soci- 
eties which  their  people  will  consider  worth 
defending.  The  current  foreign  aid  discus- 
sion deals  with  the  administration's  recom- 
mendation to  Congress  that  this  limited 
development  program  to  help  emergent  na- 
tions be  continued  at  approximately  the 
current  rate. 

Putting  the  size  of  the  program  In  Its 
proper  perspective  leaves  the  question  of 
foreign  aid's  objectives.  These  can  be  more 
easUy  understood  In  the  light  of  what  this 
program  will  not  do.  It  will  not  enable  the 
United  Statea  to  run  the  world.  It  wlU  not 
enable  the  United  States  to  control  the  XJ2i. 
votes  of  covmtries  who  receive  our  aid.  It 
will  not  ins\u-e  us  first  place  in  a  global 
popularity  contest. 

The  reasons  foreign  aid  will  not  accom- 
plish these  things  are  obvious.  Proud  Asian 
and  African  nations  that  have  only  recently 
broken  their  colonial  Uaa  with  Europe  ara 


not  going  to  Jtmip  through  political  hoopa 
to  please  any  other  nation,  however  rich  or 
right  it  may  be. 

Since  the  4  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
that  goes  each  year  for  foreign  aid  does  not 
buy  allies,  friends  or  gratitude,  why  not 
drop  the  entire  aid  attempt  and  leave  the 
emergent  lands  to  shift  for  themselves? 
However,  if  the  United  States  refuses  to  help 
these  people  to  bring  about  social,  economic 
and  political  change  by  orderly  democratic 
means,  they  will  have  only  two  alternatives. 

They  may  strive  by  savage  police-state 
methods  to  squeeze  the  necessary  develop- 
ment capital  out  of  their  already  impov- 
erished people.  Although  no  nation  has 
within  its  own  borders  the  necessary  natiiral 
resources  to  Justify  an  attempt  similar  to 
that  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union  under 
Stalin,  this  doesn't  mean  that  such  methods 
wont  be  tried. 

Unable  to  help  themselves  and  unable  to 
get  adequate  assistance  from  the  developed 
non-Conamunist  nations,  a  new  nation  may 
turn  in  despair  to  the  Communist  bloc  for 
the  necessary  capital  and  technical  help  as 
quid  pro  quo  for  political  support  for  the 
bloc's  objectives. 

In  either  event,  our  great  and  rich  coun- 
try, which  we  like  to  describe  as  "leader  of 
the  free  world,"  would  be  left  on  the  side- 
lines watching  a  fresh  crop  of  Red  Chinas 
and  Red  Cubas  take  shape  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

The  afflrmatlve  course  is  a  wisely  admin- 
istered U.S.  aid  program  wtUch  can  help 
create  nations  Increasingly  able  to  meet  the 
economic  and  social  needs  of  their  people, 
Increasingly  prepared  to  defend  their  inde- 
pendence against  totalitarian  enemies — ex- 
ternal or  internal,  overt  or  covert — and  in- 
creasingly willing  to  work  with  the  United 
States  as  partners  on  common  projects  which 
may  lead  the  world  a  little  closer  to  peace. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  objective  by  back- 
ing reactionary  governments  that  refuse  to 
help  themselves,  or  by  panicking  in  the  face 
of  every  blackmaU  threat  to  "go  to  Mos- 
cow," or  by  roaming  all  over  the  world  with 
our  moneybags  held  open,  trying  to  buy 
"friends"  who  will  agree  to  take  directions 
from  ua. 

By  and  large,  our  loans,  grants,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
our  purposes  only  if  the  governments  on  the 
receiving  end  are  competent  to  use  our  aid 
effectively,  only  If  they  are  courageous 
enough  to  tax  their  own  well-to-do  people 
in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay.  and 
even  then  only  if  they  are  wise  enough  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  aspirations  of  their 
own  ordinary  citizens. 

JUSTICE  OR  TTPREAVAI. 

Experience  shows  that  exclusive  emphasis 
on  increasing  the  physical  output  of  goods 
and  services  Is  inadeq\iate.  Unless  these  ma- 
terial gains  are  achieved  through  the  kind 
of  community  participation  that  produces 
a  sense  of  individual  belonging  and  leads 
to  greater  justice  and  dignity,  they  may 
actually  increase  the  embittering  differences 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  eventually  lead 
to  a  poIiUcal  upheaval.  While  physical 
growth  is  important  in  nation  building,  what 
happens  to  people  caught  up  in  the  process 
of  such   growth  is  decisive. 

This  suggests  some  specific  questicms  we 
should  ask  before  deciding  which  nation  can 
most  effectively  use  our  loans,  grants,  and 
technical  assistance. 

1.  Is  the  present  national  Income  of  the 
country  adequate  to  provide  reasonable  mini- 
mimi  living  standards  and  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  capital  savings  and  investment — If  it 
were  distributed  more  broadly? 

2.  Does  the  country  have  a  competent  gov- 
ernment snfflciently  backed  by  the  people  and 
sensitive  to  their  aspirations  and  needs,  with 
the  abUlty  to  maintain  order  and  to  carry  out 
a  comprehensive  economic  and  aocial  pro- 


gram?    Are   officials  relatively  hosicet  and 
efficient? 

3.  Has  the  country  prepared  a  well -con- 
ceived long-range  economic  development 
plan  for  the  effective  and  realistic  allocation 
of  its  national  reaoiircee  and  foreign  assist- 
ance? Does  its  planning  recognize  the  pre- 
ponderance of  people  in  the  rural  areas? 
Does  it  include  realistic  schemes  to  Insure 
wider  distribution  of  land  ownership? 

4.  Is  the  tax  burden  distributed  in  reason- 
able relation  to  the  capacity  of  eivch  family 
to  pay?  Does  it  provide  sufficient  revenue  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  internal  financing? 
Does  it  provide  incentives  for  increased  in- 
vestment of  private  capital,  both  domestic 
and  foreign? 

5.  Has  the  government  provided  for  de- 
velopment of  integrated  rural  organizations 
involving  agricultural  education,  road  buUd- 
ing,  health  services,  extension  services,  co- 
operative marketing  arrangements  and 
readily  available  credit? 

6.  Does  the  government  maintain  effective 
controls  over  the  expenditure  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  luxury  imports,  and  does  it  appear 
determined  to  stop  the  export  of  domestic 
capital? 

No  nation,  not  even  ovir  own,  could  satis- 
factorily answer  aU  of  these  questions.  Nor 
wUl  they  provide  dependable  guidelines  for 
every  situation.  Used  with  discretion,  how- 
ever, these  questions  can  provide  a  set  of 
standards  against  which  we  can  more  wisely 
judge  the  abilities  of  developing  nations  to 
use  our  assistance.  In  very  general  terms, 
they  can  help  us  to  divide  these  nations  into 
three  categories. 

In  the  first  category,  for  instance,  we  may 
place  those  underdeveloped  non-Conununlst 
nations  which,  judging  from  their  perform- 
ance In  relation  to  out  questions,  are  demon- 
strating both  competence  and  courage  in 
mustering  their  own  resources  for  more  rapid 
economic  amd  social  progress.  Such  nations 
should  be  given  the  highest  priority  in  al- 
locating loans,  grants,  and  technical 
assistance. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  nation  en- 
titled to  such  treatment  is  India.  In  the 
last  10  years,  with  generovis  assistance  from 
the  United  States  and  other  foreign  sources, 
India  Increased  lU  food  production  by  nearly 
50  percent,  doubled  its  industrial  output, 
largely  eliminated  malaria  and  provided  edu- 
cational facHltles  for  some  60  million  boys 
and  girls. 

At  the  same  time,  India  has  maintained 
a  government  that  has  survived  three  demo- 
cratic elections;  assured  freedom  of  speech, 
the  press  and  assembly;  provided  a  system 
of  justice  under  law  that  draws  heavily  from 
our  own  Constitution,  and  generated  a  sense 
of  national  purpose  and  patriotic  conunit- 
ment  that  is  expressing  itself  in  the  accept- 
ance of  huge  new  tax  bvu-dens  and  a  nish 
of  Indians  enlisting  for  service  against  Chi- 
nese aggression. 

India  Is  only  one  example  of  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  development  assistance  in  a 
favorable  framework  of  local  sacrifice.  Initia- 
tive and  planning.  EquaUy  Impressive  are 
the  records  of  Pakistan,  Formosa,  Israel,  and 
Greece,  where  economic  and  political  prog- 
ress was  made  possible  In  substantial  degree 
by  wisely  administered  U.S.  assistance.  In 
Nigeria,  Tunisia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  and 
El  Salvador,  and  several  other  countries,  we 
can  now  see  the  promise  of  similar  success. 

In  a  second  category  are  those  underdevel- 
opeA  countries  which  could  answer  affirma- 
tively to  some  but  not  all  of  our  basic  ques- 
tions concerning  self-help. 

For  example,  in  a  particular  country,  tax 
and  budgetary  policy  may  be  soundly  ad- 
ministered, and  the  government  may  bs 
making  the  most  of  its  meager  capital  re- 
sources. Yet  further  progress  may  be  ob- 
structed by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  farm- 
land is  still  controlled  by  a  h&ndful  of 
landlords,  while  the  bulk  of  the  rural  pc^u- 
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U.Uon  ekM  out  a  marginal  existence  as  un- 
derpaid  laborers  or  tenant  farmers. 

In  Latin  America  a»  a  vhole,  It  Is  estimated 
that  1>4  percent  of  the  population  oiwns 
half  of  all  agricultural  land.  liCany  land- 
lords have  allocated  moat  ot  their  vast  hold- 
ings to  crops  sold  abroad  tor  cash  and  have 
lUlowed  much  of  the  rest  to  lie  fallow. 

In  such  situations  we  should  use  our  con- 
siderable Influence  to  encourage  a  more 
balanced  economic,  social,  and  political  de- 
velopment. As  a  lever  to  promote  the  spread 
of  economic  and  social  Justice,  our  economic 
assistance  may  be  increased  for  those  nations 
that  Improve  their  performance  In  critical 
areas  of  development  and  reduced  where  the 
performance  lags. 

In  the  third  category  we  can  place  those 
underdeveloped  nations  which  at  present 
lack  the  com{>etence,  organization  or  will 
that  Is  essential  to  the  eflTectlve  use  of  our 
development  loans  or  grants. 

In  these  cases  I  believe  that  we  should 
limit  our  aid  to  modest  technical  assist- 
ance and  to  Peace  Corps  and  food-surplus 
programs.  These  would  underscore  oxu* 
genuine  desire  to  assist  and  at  the  same 
time  help  lay  the  basis  for  an  administra- 
tive and  economic  structure  that  at  some 
futiire  stage  will  enable  these  countries 
effectively  to  use  development  funds. 

Although  many  of  the  conditions  that  I 
have  set  down  here  are  covered  in  the  recent 
Clay  conunittee  report  on  foreign  aid. 
some  of  the  report  strlices  me  as  defensive 
and  negative.  We  are  not,  as  the  report 
implies,  a  tired  old  nation  striving  to  hold 
off  the  future  with  dollars  but  rather  a  vital 
democratic  power  working  to  create  a  viable 
and  peaceful  world. 

Similarly,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  condition  our  aid  on 
the  willingness  of  a  recipient  government  to 
accept  our  own  views  on  capitalism.  The 
means  by  which  economic  development  can 
beat  be  achieved  Is  not  a  moral  question  but 
a  practical  one  requiring  a  large  degree  of 
pragmatism.  The  timetable  of  social  and 
economic  change  will  necessarily  vary  from 
country  to  country,  and  so  will  the  instru- 
ments of  change. 

It  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake  to 
refuse  Marshall  plan  aid  to  Britain  In  1048 
simply  because  Its  government  believed — 
wrongly.  In  my  opinion — that  the  steel  in- 
dustry would  be  run  more  efficiently  by 
public  managers.  And  it  would  be  a  mistake 
now  to  refuse  tT.S.  aid  for  similar  reasons  to 
other  nations. 

Finally,  I  disagree  that  aid  to  the  new 
nations  of  Africa  should  be  left  increas- 
ingly to  the  ex-colonlal  powers — Britain, 
Trance,  and  Belglxun.  Although  their 
present  contribution  Is  in  fact  roughly 
three  times  our  own,  a  substantial  n.S. 
•Mlstance  program  will  continue  to  be 
needed,  not  only  to  speed  economic  de- 
velopment but  also  to  give  these  new 
nations  a  greater  sense  of  Independence  from 
their  former  colonial  ties. 

Although  these  exceptions,  in  my  view. 
are  Important.  I  heartily  conctir  with  a  ma- 
jor thesis  of  the  Clay  report:  that  the  coun- 
tries receiving  our  aid  must  do  their  part 
to  merit  further  help. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  political  risks 
in  insisting  upon  more  effective  self-help 
from  the  aided  nations.  In  some  Instances, 
courageous  adherence  to  the  standards 
which  I  suggest  may  lead  us  to  refuse  aid 
to  friendly  governments  which  have  assumed 
that  their  unquestioning  support  of  our  po- 
litical views  in  the  United  Nations  would  as- 
sure wllly-nllly  a  continuing  flow  of  U.S.  de- 
velopment dollars— even  though  their  per- 
sistent failure  to  put  their  domestic  houses 
In  order  means  that  we  are  In  fact  pouring 
US.  funds  down  a  rathole. 

But  If  the  economic  development  effort  In 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  is  to  succeed, 
and  if  our  aid  program  is  tq  maintain  the 


Bntial  support  of  the  American  people  and 
of  their  Congress,  we  must  Insist  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  on  the  neoMsary  domestic  reforms 
as  a  precondition  of  eonttnuing  UB.  Oovem- 
ment  assistance.  Recipient  nations  can  no 
longer  look  to  U.S.  aid  as  a  substitute  for 
their  own  efforts. 

There  is  notiilng  in  what  I  have  said,  how- 
ever, that  requires  us  to  be  foolhardy.  Spe- 
cific situations  may  occasionally  cause  us  to 
throw  away  the  book,  to  exercise  our  own 
ad  hoc  Judgment  and  temporarily  to  relax 
our  pressures  for  reform. 

As  for  the  inevitable  charges  of  "Yankee 
interference  In  our  domestic  affairs,"  we 
should  take  them  in  stride.  Whatever  we 
do  in  regard  to  economic  aid — whether  we 
give  it  or  withhold  It — constitutes  "inter- 
ference" of  one  kind  or  another. 

Although  the  future  hangs  in  the  balance, 
no  people  has  ever  been  so  well  qualified  as 
we,  by  tradition,  training  and  resources,  for 
a  task  wtilch  cynics  have  always  Judged  im- 
possible— the  eetabllshment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  global  freedom,  stability  and  peace. 


Report  on  Proposed  Federal  Lefislation 
To  Suspend  Eqaal  Broadcastinf  Time 
Requirements  for  the  1964  Presidential 
Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirOItNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  House  has  passed  the  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  waiver  of  section 
315  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
so  far  as  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential offices  are  concerned  in  the  1964 
election.  I  nevertheless  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  proposed  Federal 
legislation  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  : 

Repokt  on  Proposed  FiDniAL  Legislation  To 
Suspend  Equal  Broadcasting  Time  Re- 
quirements roR  THE  1964  Presidential 
Campaign 

Section  316(a)  of  the  Conununlcatlons  Act 
of  1934,  as  amended,  requires  each  radio  or 
television  station  that  permits  a  legally  quali- 
fied candidate  for  public  office  to  use  the  sta- 
tion to  afford  equal  opportunities  to  all  other 
such  candidates  for  that  office.'  The  conse- 
quence of  this  provision  Is  that  each  minority 
party  and  Independent  candidate  for  election 
to  a  given  public  office  must  be  given  an 
equal  amount  of  free  time  If  any  one  is  given 
free  time  (other  than  free  references  on  ex- 
empted nfews  reports  or  news  commentaries 
or  Interviews)  by  a  broadcaster.  This  equal 
time  requirement  relates  only  to  the  appear- 
ances of  candidates  themselves  and  not  to 
the  appearances  of  their  supporters.  Felix 
V.  Westinghouse  Radio  Stations.  186  P.  ad. 
1  (3  clr..  1950).  cert,  denied.  341  U.S.  909 
(1961) :  "Public  Notice  63685  of  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission."  dated  Oct.  1.  1958, 
Appendix  to  House  Report  No.  802,  86th  Cong. 
1st  session,  p.  20.  (1959). 

In  the  context  of  a  developing  public  In- 
terest in  having  the  1960  Republican  and 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  presidency 
in  a  debate  confrontation  on  television,  the 
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Congress  suspended  the  eqxial  time  provisions 
of  section  315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  1960 
camfxalgn  for  President  and  Vice  President 
only.  Public  Law  86-677,  74  Stat.  654  ( 1960)  .• 
The  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  which  be- 
came Public  Law  86-677  was  designed  to 
make  possible  such  a  confrontation  without 
requiring  the  broadcasting  Industry  to  make 
available  an  equivalent  amount  of  time  to 
each  of  the  14  other  known  presidential 
candidates.  As  we  all  know.  Resolution  207 
resulted  In  the  use  of  4  hours  *  by  almost  all 
Nation's  radio  and  television  stations  to  pre- 
sent "the  great  debate."  Resolution  207.  by 
its  terms,  cautioned  the  broadcasters  that 
the  equal  time  suspeilsion  did  not  relieve 
them  from  their  obligations  to  act  in  the 
public  interest  in  reporting  the  campaign 
and  in  malLing  time  available.  This  obliga- 
tion the  Federal  Communitlons  Commission 
has  toastrued  to  mean  that  when  a  licensee 
permits  use  of  its  facilities  for  discussions 
of  controversial  Issues  of  public  Importance, 
he  is  under  an  obligation  to  afford  reasonable 
opp<Ytunlty  for  the  broadcasting  of  opposing 
viewpoints.  (Report  of  FCC  to  Congress, 
Mar.  1.  1961,  pursuant  to  S.J.  Res.  207,  86th 
Cong.  (1960),  Hearings,  Conununlcatlons 
Subcommittee.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  at 
106  ( 1961 ) ) .  As  a  consequence  each  TV  net- 
work made  some  time  available  to  the  presi- 
dential candidates  of  other  parties,  e.g.. 
Socialist  Workers.  Socialist  Labor.  Prohibi- 
tion, American  Vegetarian,  American  Beat 
Consensus,  and  Conservative  Parties.  The 
networks  contributed  2  hours  and  25  minutes 
of  sustaining  time,  either  in  the  early  after- 
noon or  late  evenings  to  these  candidates 
which  were  carried  by  from  43  to  74  stations. 
(FCC,  Survey  of  Political  Broadcasting.  April 
1961,  Additional  Materials  to  Reports  to  Con- 
gress. March  1.  1961.  supra.)  In  contrast,  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  appeared  on  the 
CBS  network  for  16 V4  hours  (hearings,  supra, 
at  36)  and  on  the  NBC  network  for  10  V) 
hours (Id.  at  68) . 

Despite  the  time  contributed  by  the  TV 
networks,  of  which  the  4  hours  of  "great 
debates"  constituted  a  significant  part,  the 
political  parties  In  all  the  I960  campaign 
spent  •14,195.278  for  TV  and  radio  time  as 
contrasted  with  $9,818,342  in  1956  (Tables  1, 
2,  and  3  of  FCC  Survey,  supra).  Thus,  the 
equal  time  suspension  does  not  appear  to 
have  lessened  the  ever  Increasing  pressure 
on  campaign  finances.  Although  network  TV 
and  radio  time  charges  went  down  In  the  4 
years  by  7.5  percent  (prlrrrarlly  because  of  a 
75  percent  drop  in  network  radio  charges 
which  dropped  to  less  than  $80,000)  local  sta- 
tion time  charges  for  both  TV  and  radio 
went  up  enormously,  local  station  TV  time 
up  to  92.3  percent  to  $7,125,087  and  local  sta- 
tion radio  time  up  42  percent  to  over  $4 
million.  (FCC  Survey,  supra.  Table  3  )  To 
consider  the  real  enormity  of  the  expense  one 
must  recognize  the  additional  expenses,  after 
time  charges  are  paid,  necessary  to  mounting 
even  the  simplest  TV  show. 

NBC  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  TV 
time  charges  and  program  expense  contrib- 
uted by  it  in  1960  to  candidates  was  nearly 
$1,700,000  or  two-thirds  more  than  the 
amount  spent  by  political  parties  for  NBC 
TV  network  time  In  i960  (Hearings  at  68): 
and  CBS  estimated  the  value  of  the  uncom- 
pensated CBS  radio  and  TV  time  used  at  over 
$2  million  (Hearings  at  36).  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  some  of  these  val- 
ues relate  to  programs  such  as  Person  to 
Person,  the  Jack  Paar  Show,  and  the  Today 
Show  where  some  if  not  more  than  all  the 
expense  was  borne  by  sponsors.  Despite  these 
expansive  statistics,  it  is  apparent  that  free 
network  time  was  not  fully  utilized.  NBC 
reported  that  each  of  the  candidates  refused 
various  additional  opportunities  to  appear 
(Hearings,  supra  at  36,  68) .    Dr  Frank  Stan- 


ton testified  that  additional  time  wcniJti 
$700,000  was  offered  but  not  accepted  (Hear- 
ings, supra  at  36).  However,  these  offers 
were  clrcvunscrlbed  by  restrictions  as  to  the 
type  of  program  to  be  put  on.  The  net- 
works were  Interested  almost  solely  in  the 
debate  pattern.  Thus,  of  the  $703,750  worth 
of  additional  time  offered  by  CBS,  $633,000 
was  the  value  of  a  proposed  additional  four 
hours  of  debates  and  $16,000  was  the  value 
of  a  half  hour  of  Captain  Kangaroo  time 
which  was  withdrawn  when  only  Senator 
Kennedy  accepted  the  invitation. 

A  considerable  measure  of  the  expanded 
TV  and  radio  coverage  of  the  1960  campaign 
arose  out  of  the  1959  amendment  exempting 
nevrs  and  news  commentary  programs  from 
the  equal  time  provisions.  This  exemption 
seems  to  have  been  far  more  effective  in  ex- 
panding the  news  coverage  of  the  1960  elec- 
tion than  the  suspension  of  all  equal  time 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  races.  These  provisions 
exempting  news  and  news  commentary  pro- 
grams remain  in  effect  and  give  promise  of 
generally  increasing  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  the  nation's  elections. 

The  major  consequence  of  the  suspension 
of  the  equal  time  provisions  was  the  4 
tiours  of  great  debates.  There  has  been 
considerable  dispute  over  the  desirability  of 
such  debates  In  the  format  used  in  1960. 
Proponents  of  such  det>ates  claim  that  the 
debates,  as  such  (as  contrasted  with  in- 
creased TV  and  radio  news  and  news  com- 
mentary coverage  of  the  campaigns)  brought 
about  an  asserted  Increased  in  the  vote  from 
60.4  percent  of  eligible  voters  in  1956  to  64.5 
percent  In  1960  (hearings  p.  39).  However, 
there  are  opponents  of  the  debate  format 
who  fear  that  voters  will  be  led  astray  by 
the  glib  rather  than  the  reasoned  response. 
wUl  be  swayed  more  by  debate  technique 
than  by  meritorious  argument,  by  surface 
ciiarm  rather  than  by  solidity  of  character. 
Indeed,  the  1  hour  TV  debate  of  1960. 
with  its  spotty  coverage  of  issues  and  Its 
limited  explorations  of  any  one  may  well 
mark  the  end  of  debate  as  traditionally 
conceived.  I.e.,  the  examination  of  a  question 
by  the  presentation  and  consideration  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides.  The  TV  debate, 
in  the  form  seen  in  1960.  may.  at  best,  be 
little  more  than  a  test  of  forensic  ability  and 
not  a  test  of  presidential  energy  and  Judg- 
ment. The  debate  program  may  neverthe- 
l«n  be  Informative  and  probably  makes  It 
easier  for  a  less  well  known  person  to  become 
better  known,  especially  if.  as  In  1960.  almost 
all  competing  programs  are  eliminated  for 
the  hour  of  debate. 

S.  251,  88th  Congress,  1st  session  (1963). 
now  before  the  Congress,  would,  for  the  1964 
campaign  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
again  suspend  the  equal  time  provisions. 
S.  251  would  also  require  somewhat  more  re- 
porting to  the  FCC  and  by  the  FCC  to  the 
Congress  than  was  provided  for  during  the 
I960  campaign.  It  would  remain,  as  in  1960, 
up  to  broadcasters  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
time  Is  made  available  to  the  major  party 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
and  the  freedom  with  which  the  respective 
candidates  may  use  the  time.  In  the  face  of 
enormous  campaign  budgets,  $165  to  $175 
million  for  all  political  campaigns  In  1960 
(Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campaign  Costs  April  1962,  p.  13).  anything 
that  will  permit,  with  low  cost  to  the  parties, 
broad  dissemination  of  political  information 
with  respect  to  presidential  candidates  is 
desirable.  However,  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  the  broadcasters  should  control  and 
limit,  aa  they,  in  1960.  did  In  fact  do,  the 
manner  in  which  the  offered  time  was  used. 

It  Is  to  be  questioned  whether,  as  a  con- 
dition to  obtaining  free  TV  and  radio  time, 
a  presidential  candidate  should  be  compelled 
to  engage  In  such  type  of  program  whether 
In  a  debate  format  or  otherwise,  as  the  net- 
work or  radio  station  may  choose.    Indeed, 


II  the  1960  practice  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, free  time  would,  at  beet,  be  made 
available  to  a  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  only  if  he  could  obtain  an 
agreement  from  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  how  the  two  will  Jointly  use 
it.  This  would  seem  to  give  either  candidate 
an  undesirable  power  to  limit  the  availability 
to  the  other  of  free  television  and  radio  time, 
as  in  fact  occurred  in  1960  when  inability  of 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  can- 
didates to  agree  on  bow  to  use  offered  time 
(for  the  limited  purposes  made  available  by 
the  networks)  caused  each,  in  essence,  to 
deprive  the  other  of  valuable  national  TV 
network  time. 

There  would  seem  little  question  that  the 
voting  public  will  benefit  from  becoming 
better  acquainted  through  television  ex- 
posure of  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential candidates  of  the  major  political 
parties.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  encourage  the  use  of  television  by 
the  candidates,  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  the  political  parties  can  afford.  Thus, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  broadcasters  con- 
tribute time  to  the  more  Important  candi- 
dates with  only  limited  concern  about  de- 
mands for  equal  time  by  minor  candidates. 
It  would  seem  equally  desirable  and  equally 
beneficial  to  the  pmbllc  that  part  of  such 
contributed  time  be  made  available  to  each 
candidate  with  Joint  or  separate  use  of  any 
such  tin:ie  and  the  natiire  of  such  use  being 
left  to  the  Judgment  of  the  presidential  (and 
vice-presidential)  candidates  and  not  to  the 
broadcasters. 

One  or  both  major  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent in  1964  may  be  wholly  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  anjrthing  like  the  1960  debate.  He 
may  regard  the  campaign  as  a  needed  oppor- 
tunity to  educate  the  electorate  for  long- 
range  pvirposes  by  a  series  of  coordinated 
talks.  He  may  regard  the  campaign  as  an 
opportunity  so  to  commit  other  candidates 
to  i>artlcular  policies  as  to  make  them  un- 
available as  opponents  in  later  campaigns, 
as  did  Lincoln  in  his  debates  with  Douglas. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  therefore,  that  there 
may  be  basic  differences  between  candidates 
with  resf>ect  to  the  best  way  to  vise  broadcast 
time,  some  thought  should  be  given  to  limi- 
tations on  the  right  of  tlie  broadcaster  to 
control  the  method  of  use  of  any  time  It 
makes  available  under  the  proposed  equal 
time  suspension.  In  1960,  in  effect,  if  the 
candidates  had  not  participated  in  a  con- 
frontation, little  would  have  come  of  the 
equal  time  suspension. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  nearly  half  the  Sen- 
ate supported  S.  3171  which  required  broad- 
casters to  allocate  without  cost  to  the  presi- 
dential nominees  of  the  major  parties  for 
their  personal  use  1  hour  a  week  for  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  How- 
ever, strong  opposition  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  resulted  in  adoption  of  only  the 
apparently  innocuous  waiver  of  the  equal- 
time  provision — a  waiver  which  left  control 
of  the  use  of  the  time  and,  therefore,  even 
its  very  availability  in  the  hands  of  the 
broadcasters. 

The  refiisal  by  both  candidates  in  1960 
of  additional  debate  time,  their  subsequent 
use  of  paid  television  and  radio  time  and 
the  above  cited  costs  of  1960  TV  and  radio 
time  demonstrate  that  the  equal-time  waiver 
of  1960  did  not  significantly  ease  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  nor  provide  a  medium  for 
real  communication  to  the  electorate.  Tech- 
niques of  use  of  TV  and  radio  media  are 
still  quite  new  and  developing,  and  it  seems 
quite  inappropriate  for  the  broadcasters  to 
control  this  development  as  against  having 
that  control  in  the  next  President  and  his 
staff.  The  candidates  and  the  parties,  as  well 
as  the  broadcasters,  should  participate  In  the 
Judgment  as  to  the  method  of  use  and  any 
legislation  adopted  with  respect  to  1964 
should  mandate  this.  The  legislation  might 
properly  declare  that  It  1b  not  in  the  puMlo 


Interest  for  broadcasters  to  place  limitations 
as  to  format  and  on  Joint  or  separate  appear- 
ances with  respect  to  any  time  made  avail- 
able without  cost  to  any  candidate  or  candi- 
dates. An  exception  might  be  made  for 
regularly  scheduled  programs,  e.g.,  year- 
round  news  and  interview  programs  where 
the  candidate  may  be  required  to  submit 
to  the  visual  format.  Of  covirse,  if  the  candi- 
dates wish  them,  the  time  can  be  used  for 
debates. 

The  suspension  of  the  equal-time  provi- 
sions should,  moreover,  be  limited  to  free 
time  and  should  be  expressly  made  not  ap- 
plicable to  paid  time.  Thus  broadcasters 
would  be  required  to  afford  equal  opportu- 
nity with  respect  to  any  paid  time  used  by 
candidates. 

The  usefulness  of  the  media  in  campaigns 
is  apparent  and  vise  shovUd  be  encoviraged 
by  making  more  broadcast  time  available  to 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  candidates 
with  less  drain  on  poUtlcal  budgets.  An 
equal-time  suspension  concept  is,  therefore, 
approved  subject  to  the  comments  here  ex- 
pressed. Experimentation  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, and  only  short-term  legislation  expiring 
with  the  end  of  the  1964  campaigns  should 
be  enacted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation:  Ed- 
win L.  Oasperlnl,  Chairman.  Howard 
J.  Albel,  Sidney  H.  Asch,  George  H. 
Cain,  Joseph  Calderon,  Donald  J.  Cohn, 
Louis  A.  Craco.  Benjamin  F.  Crane. 
Nanette  Dembltz,  William  G.  Fennell. 
Barry  H.  Garfinkel,  Richard  A.  Givens. 
Elliott  H.  Goodwin,  Sedgwick  W.  Green, 
H.  Melville  Hicks,  Jr.,  Robert  M.  Kauf- 
man, Lawrence  W.  Keepncws.  Robert 
A.  Koch.  George  Mlnkln,  Peter  O. 
Schmidt,  Telford  Taylor.  Everett  L 
Willis. 


» Since  1959,  there  has  been  exempted  from 
this  requirement  of  equal  opportualty  broad- 
cast time  devoted  to  appearances  of  candi- 
dates on  bona  fide  newscasts  when  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  candidate  are  incidental  to 
the  presentation  of  the  news.  Public  Law 
86-274,  sec.  1.  73  Stat.  657  (195f/),  86th  Cong. 

*The  provisions  of  sec.  315(a)  which 
were  so  suspended  are  as  follows: 

"Sec.  15(a) .  If  any  licensee  shall  permit  any 
person  who  U  a  legally  qualified  candidate 
for  any  public  office  to  use  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion, he  shall  afford  equal  opportunities  to 
all  other  such  candidates  for  that  office  in  the 
use  of  such  broadcasting  station:  Provided, 
That  such  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of 
censorship  over  the  ma  terlal  broadcast  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  obligation 
Is  Imposed  upon  any  license  to  allow  the  use 
of  Its  station  by  any  such  candidate." 

Public  Law  86-677  simply  provided  as 
follows : 

"That  that  part  of  section  316(a)  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
which  requires  any  licensee  of  a  broadcast 
station  who  permits  any  person  who  Is  a 
legally  qualliled  candidate  for  any  public 
office  to  use  a  broadcasting  station  to  afford 
equal  oppo-.-tunlties  to  all  other  such  candi- 
dates for  that  office  in  the  xxae  of  such  broad- 
casting s cation,  is  suspended  for  the  period 
of  the  1'j60  presidential  and  vice -presidential 
campaigns  with  respect  to  nominees  for  the 
officer  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  in  the  foregoing 
shpJl  be  construed  as  relieving  broadcasters 
trjtn  the  obllg^atlon  imposed  upon  them  vm- 
der  this  Act  to  operate  in  the  public 
interest." 

Public  Law  86-677  also  contained  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  svispension  operated. 

■  Some  stations  by  rerunning  the  tap>es  de- 
voted more  time  to  the  debates  than  the  time 
required  to  broadcast  them. 
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Tiay  Wctt  Virfula  Towv  Was  Site  of 
Firtt  HeaTyweifiit  CbampioDship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WKST   TOUiJXlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Weirton.  W.  Va..  Daily  Times  has 
brought  to  light  a  fact  which  Is  important 
in  the  sporting  world.  The  article  recalls 
that  memorable  day  In  1880  when  Paddy 
Ryan  and  Joe  Goss  fought  87  rounds  in 
what  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  first 
world  heavyweight  championship  prize 
fight,  in  the  little  Brooke  County  town 
of  Colliers.  W.  Va. 

Compared  with  contemporary  prize 
fights,  the  Colliers  match  was  a  mara- 
thon of  endurance  and  raw  courage, 
fought  with  bare  knuckles  in  broad  day- 
light. Each  knockdown  constituted  one 
round,  with  a  30-second  rest  between 
rounds.  It  took  Ryan  1  hour  and  27  min- 
utes to  subdue  his  rival  smd  gain  the  win- 
ner-take-all prize  of  $2,000.  half  of  which 
he  had  put  up. 

Two  newspaper  reporters  who  were 
present  recorded  for  posterity  a  round- 
by-round  account  of  this  historic  battle. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 

R«CORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CoLxaxs  Saw  Fikst  Hiavtwxicht  Champion- 
ship Bout  Go  87  Rounds 

Paddy  Ryan  and  Joe  Goss  wer«  boxers. 
But  their  world  was  so  different  from  that  of 
Sonny  Llston  and  Ployd  Patterson  that  It 
defies  comparison. 

Back  in  1880  Ryan  and  Goes  brought  fame 
to  the  town  of  Colliers,  and  that  city  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  site  of  the 
world's  first  heavyweight  championship  bout. 

Since  the  sport  of  boxing  was  Illegal,  It  was 
decided  to  stage  the  fight  In  Colliers  so  that 
If  the  need  arose  the  contestants  could  easily 
escape  the  police  Into  either  Ohio  or  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  two  warriors  went  at  each  other  with 
bare  knuckles  for  87  rounds,  until  Goes'  sec- 
onds became  too  tired  to  lift  him  off  the 
ground  to  continue  fighting. 

Reprinted  from  the  March  1943  Issue  of 
the  West  Virginia  Review,  the  following  ar- 
ticle describes  the  background  of  the  fight 
and  gives  a  blow  by  blow  account  of  the 
action. 

PAODT   WAS  A  CHAMPION 

Up  in  the  northern  panhandle  of  West 
Virginia,  oldtlmers  still  talk  about  the  big 
fight  between  Paddy  Ryan  and  Joe  Goss. 
That  was  a  long  time  ago,  June  1,  1880,  and 
even  those  who  were  babes  in  arms  at  the 
time  are  now  gray  beards.  But  the  story 
has  been  repeated  so  many  times  that  even 
men  who  were  not  yet  bom  have  heard  the 
story  so  often  that  they  have  come  to  believe 
that  they,  with  their  own  eyes,  saw  Paddy 
Ryan,  battered,  bruised,  bleeding,  and  almost 
blind,  but  still  on  his  feet,  throw  b(w;k  his 
bead  and  crow. 

It  was  a  feeble  crow  more  like  the  voice  of 
a  croupy,  rain  bedraggled  bantam  than  that 
of  a  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 
The  wonder  Is  that  he  had  a  voice  at  all. 
He  had  Just  won  his  title  after  87  rounds  of 


grueling  battle,  lasting  87  minutes.  He  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  ring,  the  victor,  the  first 
American  to  win  the  undisputed  bare 
knuckled,  heavywvlgbt  championship  of  the 
world.  In  the  soft  breeze  of  that  June 
morning  his  colors  stirred  and  fluttered  from 
the  post  In  his  corner.  He  was  king  of  the 
heavies.  And,  even  more  Important,  modern 
ring  history  and  the  championship  succes- 
sion dates  from  that  Ooss-Ryan  bout 

Someday  someone  will  get  around  to  build- 
ing a  towering  monument  at  Colliers,  a  small 
town  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Brooke 
County,  to  mark  the  site  of  that  Interna- 
tional event.  And  also  to  commemorate  the 
start  of  an  Industry,  business,  or  profession, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  calling  Is  hard  to 
define  that  has  yielded  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  Is  the  prize  fight  In- 
dustry. 

Colliers  is  rated  in  the  current  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  Commercial  Atlas  as  an  unincorporated 
town  of  700.  In  1880.  then  known  as  Col- 
liers (1943)  Station,  its  population  was  even 
smaller,  but  for  one  whole  day  it  was  the 
sporting  capital  of  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
men  write  about  the  prize  ring,  that  town 
will  have  a  place  in  the  annals,  however  in- 
accurate the  stories  generally  are.  But  on 
one  point  there  Is  agreement  •  •  •  what- 
ever confusion  there  was  In  the  order  of  prize 
ring  champs,  the  line  Is  drawn  after  the 
"mill"  at  Colliers  Station,  and  after  the  Goss- 
Ryan  fight,  the  record  is  carried  straight 
down  with  little  or  no  confusion. 

Along  In  the  1870's,  orlze  fighting  In  Amer- 
ica fell  Into  a  sad  state  of  repair.  The 
manly  sport  was  outlawed  In  all  the  States 
and  such  fights  as  were  staged  were  put  on 
under  a  cloak  of  secrecy  that  calls  for  a 
brass  band  and  much  breast  thumping.  The 
other  alternative  was  to  find  a  section  where 
the  law  enforcement  officers  would  find  It 
convenient  to  be  elsewhere  on  the  day  of 
the  fights.  As  carried  on  then,  prize  fighting 
was  a  bloody,  brutal  business.  Nothing  less 
than  a  finish  fight  satisfied  the  fans,  and 
more  often  than  not,  the  loser  was  carried 
out  of  the  ring  more  dead  than  alive.  In- 
deed In  a  few  Instances  the  losers  were  car- 
ried out  by  undertakers. 

In  those  days,  the  fighters  agreed  to  fight 
for  a  side  bet  of  $1,000  each,  winner  take  all. 
It  took  Ryan  87  grueling  rounds  to  win  a 
thousand  dollars.  Some  40  years  later,  in 
the  lush  days  of  the  middle  1920's,  Jack 
Dempsey  was  flghUng  before  crowds  that 
had  paid  as  much  as  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  to  see  the  show. 

The  Goss-Ryan  fight  was  fought  under 
the  old  London  rules,  bare  knuckles  In  a 
dirt  ring,  e«u:h  fall  to  mark  the  end  of  a 
round,  and  with  an  allowance  of  30  seconds 
for  rest  between  rounds. 

Since  prize  fights  were  forbidden  In  each 
State,  the  officials  were  on  the  lookout  for 
the  two  men,  who  It  was  rumored,  were  to 
have  a  bout  on  May  30.  Both  men  headed 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Railways  and  were  on 
their  way  west  toward  Colliers  which  was 
near  the  Ohio  State  line  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  line.  In  case  they  were 
caught  fighting  they  could  head  for  another 
State  and  they  would  not  be  prosecuted. 

On  the  day  before  the  bout  Goes  arrived 
In  Steubenvllle  where  he  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  In  a  skiff  and  was  taken  by  carriage  to 
the  farm  home  of  a  Mr  Snyder,  two  miles 
from  Colliers  Station,  where  he  had  taken 
quarters  for  the  night  All  during  the  night, 
men  kept  dropping  Into  the  town,  each 
freight  train  bringing  a  dozen  or  more.  The 
newcomers  were  rowdy  and  boisterous  and 
created  a  disturbance  by  "high  handed" 
refusal  to  pay  for  eatable  procured  at  th* 
station  hotel. 

This  fight  was  held  In  the  Martin  Connors 
hollow  close  to  where  William  Brown's  home 
stands.  The  men  drove  in  stakes  and 
wrapped  ropes  around  them  and  that  was 
their  ring.    Ryan  shook  hands  with  his  op- 


ponent, wished  him  a  pleasant  "Good 
morning,"  then  flung  his  hat  Into  the  ring, 
waited  for  It  to  land  near  the  center,  then 
slipped  through  the  ropes.  Both  men  began 
to  dress  for  the  fight,  a  simple  process  of 
stripping  off  all  heavy  outer  clothing  down 
to  long  drawers,  high  stockings,  and  low 
stout  shoes. 

By  that  time  a  crowd  of  about  300  had 
gathered  around  the  ring.  Bets  were  of- 
fered and  taken.  Noy  the  fight  was  on. 
Two  reporters  were  on  the  scene,  one  from 
the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  the  other 
was  from  the  PltUburgh  Telegraph.  From 
their  combined  efforts  we  have  a  blow  by 
blow  record  of  the  fight. 

The  first  round  opened  with  a  bit  of  spar- 
ring, efu:h  man  feeling  out  the  other's 
strength  and  tactics.  Then  Ryan  opened 
with  a  blow  at  Goss'  head.  Goes  pMurled,  re- 
turned It  with  Interest,  and,  after  a  brief 
skirmish.  Ryan  went  down  to  avoid  a  clinch. 
That  marked  the  end  of  the  first  round.  In 
bare  knuckle  fighting,  the  matter  of  time 
was  Inconsequential,  a  round  might  last  sev- 
eral minutes  or  only  a  few  seconds  It  was 
terminated  when  one  of  the  contestants 
went  down,  even  to  his  knees.  Second  round 
coming  up.  Goes  forced  Ryan  into  his  corner, 
clinched  and  fell,  Ryan  on  top.  It  was  the 
same  thing  In  the  third  round,  though  Ryan 
jolted  Goss  a  bad  one  on  the  neck  before  he 
fell.  The  fourth  round  was  short  and  sharp, 
ending  In  another  dogfall. 

Ryan's  forehead  showed  a  scratch  In  the 
fifth,  and  Goss  claimed  first  blood.  Goes 
lost  that  round,  but  In  the  sixth  he  landed 
a  punch  that  sent  Ryan  sprawling,  on  the 
grass.  The  7th  to  12th  rounds  were 
short,  sharp  Interchanges,  Goss  going  down 
each  time,  either  knocked  off  his  feet  or 
dropping  to  his  knees  to  avoid  a  clinch.  The 
tide  turned  In  the  thirteenth  when  Ryan, 
forcing  the  fighting,  was  knocked  flat.  The 
next  five  rounds  were  fought  at  close  quar- 
ters, both  men  getting  mad  and  taking  about 
equal  punishment. 

The  19th  opened  slowly,  but  Ryan  caught 
Goss  around  the  neck  and  held  him  up  while 
he  delivered  two  telling  blows  under  the  chin. 
But  In  the  20th.  Ryan  almost  knocked 
himself  out  when  he  tossed  a  haymaker  at 
his  opponent,  who  neatly  evaded  it.  and  went 
to  earth  heavily  from  the  force  of  his  effort. 
He  recovered  qulcltly  and  carried  the  next  five 
rounds.  From  the  26th  to  the  37th  rounds 
the  interchanges  of  blows  were  about  even, 
though  Goes  went  down  at  the  end  of  each 
round  to  escape  punishment.  The  hard 
blows  were  beginning  to  tell  on  Ryan.  Both 
men  were  tardy  In  coming  up  for  the  thirty- 
seventh.  In  the  42 ud  round.  Ryan  threw 
himself  at  Goes,  who  evaded  him,  and  Ryan 
fell  heavily,  for  the  first  time  he  was  carried 
to  his  corner.  Goes  claimed  a  foul  again  in 
the  43d.  After  working  about  50-50  for  sev- 
eral rounds,  Goss  pasted  Ryan  a  hard  one 
In  the  eye,  which  closed  It  for  the  rest  of 
the  fight. 

Prom  the  48th  to  th-s  61st  rounds  there 
was  little  variation  in  the  fighting.  In  the 
61st  first  Ryan  caught  his  opponent,  held 
him  up  and  planted  two  powerful  blows  on 
his  neck.  After  that  round  It  was  evident 
Goss  did  not  have  a  chance.  The  fight  went 
on.  Ryan,  at  the  call  of  time,  would  walk 
boldly  up  to  Goss's  corner  and  lash  out  a 
blow  as  soon  as  his  t>eaten  opponent  was  on 
his  feet.  Goss,  In  dropping,  would  almost 
seat  himself  In  the  ohalr  from  which  he  had 
Just  arisen.  Goss  could  no  longer  direct  his 
blows. 

In  the  80th,  Goss  staggered  helplessly  from 
his  corner,  only  to  meet  a  powerful  blow 
which  stretched  him  out  flat.  Seven  more 
rounds  were  fought.  Goss's  seconds  kept  lift- 
ing him  to  his  feet  until  they  were  tired 
Goss,  after  striking  out  blindly,  would  sink 
to  the  ground.  Ryan,  badly  punished  and 
nearly  blind,  still  walked  back  and  forth 
from  his  corner  to  meet  the  old  champion. 
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dealing  blows  more  remarkable  for  his  mis- 
direction that  power. 

A  foul  was  claimed  In  the  87th  round,  and 
when  Ryan  came  out  at  the  call  of  time 
for  the  next  round  there  was  no  one  there  to 
meet  him.  He  stood  alone  in  the  center  of 
the  ring.  Paddy  Ryan  was  the  winner,  the 
winner  of  the  flght  and  the  purse  of  $2,000 
half  of  which  he  put  up — winner  of  the 
heavyweight  champlc  nshlp  of  the  world 
which  was  fought  right  here  at  Colliers.  It 
was  then  that  he  tried  to  give  the  victors 
crow.  He  was  cock  of  the  walk  and  king  of 
the  heavies  within  half  an  hour  after  the 
flght  had  ended,  the  ring  had  been  disman- 
tled and  the  entire  crowd  dispersed.  The 
battle  lasting  1  hour  and  27  minutes,  had 
ended  In  time  for  the  spectators  to  catch 
the  early  morning  train  back  to  Pittsburgh 
and  points  East.  Colliers  Station  was  left 
alone  with  the  memory  of  Its  great  day. 

The  only  known  i>erson  left  at  Colliers 
who  saw  the  fight  was  Mrs.  Flora  Wright. 
Amen  to  a  great  day. 

Copied  from  "The  West  Virginia  Review" 
March    1943. 


Letter  From  Birmingham  City  Jail  by 
Martin  Lother  King,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Letter  From  Birmingham  Crrr  Jail 
(By  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 

For  more  than  300  years  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  (Quakers)  has  been  deeply 
concerned  about  human  freedom.  Quaker 
demonstrations  In  the  17th  century  for  the 
right  of  peaceful  association,  for  the  freedom 
of  all  men  to  worship  according  to  their 
consciences  and  against  the  injustices  of 
t5rranny  brought  them  Into  confilct  with  the 
established  order.  Some,  like  George  Fox, 
were  led  by  conscience  to  practice  civil  dis- 
obedience as  a  witness  to  the  supremacy  of 
God's  commands  over  the  dictates  of  men. 
Many  were  Imprisoned.  Their  actions  seemed 
disruptive,  their  demands  unreasonable.  But 
today  many  of  the  •reedoms  for  which  they 
stood  are  bulwarks  of  oxir  society. 

Reforms  are  by  their  very  nature  often 
unwise  and  untimely  because  they  are  the 
blrthpangs  of  change.  Many  people  of  good 
will  have  resisted  refc»in  until  their  con- 
sciences overwhelmed  what  appeared  to  t>e 
their  Interests. 

From  Birmingham  Jail,  where  he  was  Im- 
prisoned as  a  participant  in  nonviolent  dem- 
onstrations against  segregation,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  has  written  the  letter 
which  follows.  It  was  a  response  to  a  public 
statement  of  concern  and  caution  issued  by 
eight  white  religious  leaders.  "Hie  letter 
speaks  powerfully  ot  one  of  the  great  free- 
doms— freedom  from  racial  discrimination — 
which  Is  rooted  In  our  religious  faith  and 
which  oiu'  Nation  has  stood  for  In  principle 
but  has  not  yet  established  in  practice.  It 
is  an  eloquent  expression  of  the  nonviolent 
approach  to  the  restructuring  of  our  social 
order. 

There  Is  today  an  urgent  need  for  honest, 
mature  conununlcatlon  between  Americans 
who,  though  they  differ  in  color,  seek  rela- 
tionships among  all  men  which  reflect  a 
common  belief  In  a  God  of  love.  In  further- 
ance of  such  communication,  the  American 


Friends  Service  Committee  publishes  this  let- 
ter frcMn  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the 
public  statement  which  occasioned  It. 

Colin  W.  Bell, 
Executive    Secretary,   American   Friends 
Service  Committee. 

Following  Is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  public 
statement  directed  to  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  by  eight  Alabama  clergymen,  which  occa- 
sioned his  reply. 

April  12,  1963. 

We  the  undersigned  clergymen  are  among 
those  who,  In  January,  Issued  "An  Appeal  for 
Law  and  Order  and  Common  Sense,"  in  deal- 
ing with  racial  problems  In  Alabama.  We 
expressed  understanding  that  honest  con- 
victions In  racial  matters  could  properly  be 
pursued  In  the  courts,  but  urged  that  deci- 
sions of  those  courts  should  in  the  mean- 
time be  peacefully  obeyed. 

Since  that  time  there  had  been  some  evi- 
dence of  increased  forbearance  and  a  willing- 
ness to  face  facts.  Responsible  citizens  have 
undertaken  to  work  on  various  problems 
which  cause  racial  friction  and  unrest.  In 
Birmingham,  recent  public  events  have  given 
Indication  that  we  all  have  opportunity  for 
a  new  constructive  and  realistic  approach  to 
racial  problems. 

However,  we  are  now  confronted  by  a  series 
of  demonstrations  by  some  of  our  Negro  citi- 
zens, directed  and  led  in  part  by  outsiders. 
We  recognize  the  natural  impatience  of  peo- 
ple who  feel  that  their  hopes  are  slow  in 
being  realized.  But  we  are  convinced  that 
these  demonstrations  are  unwise  and  un- 
timely. 

We  agree  rather  with  certain  local  Negro 
leadership  which  has  called  for  honest  and 
open  negotiation  of  racial  Issues  In  our  area. 
And  we  believe  this  kind  of  facing  of  issues 
can  best  l>e  accomplished  by  citizens  of  our 
own  metropolitan  area,  white  and  Negro, 
meeting  with  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  local  situation.  All  of  us  need 
to  face  that  responsibility  and  find  proper 
channels  for  Its  accomplishment. 

Just  as  we  formerly  pointed  out  that 
"hatred  and  violence  have  no  sanction  In  our 
religious  and  political  traditions,"  we  also 
point  out  that  such  actions  as  incite  to 
hatred  and  violence,  however  technically 
peaceful  those  actions  may  be,  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  resolution  of  our  local  prob- 
lems. We  do  not  believe  that  these  days 
of  new  hope  are  days  when  extreme  measures 
are  Justified  In  Birmingham. 

We  commend  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  the  local  news  media  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  particular,  on  the  calm  man- 
ner In  which  these  demonstrations  have  been 
handled.  We  urge  the  public  to  continue  to 
show  restraint  should  the  demonstrations 
continue,  and  the  law  enforcement  officials 
to  remain  calm  and  continue  to  protect  our 
city  from  violence. 

We  further  strongly  urge  our  own  Negro 
community  to  withdraw  support  from  these 
demonstrations,  and  to  unite  locally  In  work- 
ing peacefully  for  a  better  Birmingham. 
When  rights  are  consistently  denied,  a  cause 
should  be  pressed  In  the  courts  and  in  nego- 
tiations among  local  leaders,  and  not  in  the 
streets.  We  appeal  to  both  ovir  white  and 
Negro  citizenry  to  observe  the  principles  of 
law  and  order  and  commonsense. 

Signed  by:  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter.  D.D.,  LLX)., 
Bishop  of  Alabama;  Joseph  A.  EKirlck,  DJ3., 
Auxiliary  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Mobile-Birming- 
ham; Rabbi  Milton  L.  Grafman,  Temple 
Emanu-El,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Bishop  Paul 
Hardin,  Bishop  of  the  Alab'ama-West  Florida 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church;  Bishop 
Nolan  B.  Harmon,  Bishop  of  the  North  Ala- 
bama Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church; 
George  M.  Murray,  DX).,  LLX).,  Bishop  Co- 
adjutor, Episcopal  Diocese  of  Alabama; 
Edward  V.  Ramage,  Moderator,  Synod  of  the 
Alabama  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States;  and  Earl  Stallings,  Pastor,  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Birmingham  Citt  Jail, 

ApHl  16, 1963. 
Bishop  C.C.J.  Carpenter. 
Bishop  Joseph  A.  Durick. 
Rabbi  Milton  L.  Grafman. 
Bishop  Paul  Hardin. 
Bi.-hop  Nolan  B.  Harmon. 
The  Reverend  George  M.  Murray. 
The  Reverend  Edward  V.  Ramage. 
The  Reverend  Earl  Stallings. 

My  Dear  FellOw  Clergymen;  While  con- 
fined here  In  the  Birmingham  city  JaU,  I 
came  across  your  recent  statement  calling  our 
present  activities  "unwise  and  untimely." 
Seldom,  if  ever,  do  I  pause  to  answer  criti- 
cism of  my  work  and  ideas.  If  I  sought  to 
answer  all  of  the  criticisms  that  cross  my 
desk,  my  secretaries  would  be  engaged  in 
little  else  in  the  covu-se  of  the  day  and  I 
would  have  no  time  for  constructive  work. 
But  since  I  feel  that  you  are  men  of  genuine 
goodwill  and  your  criticisms  are  sincerely  set 
forth,  I  would  like  to  answer  your  statement 
In  what  I  hope  will  be  patient  and  reasonable 
terms. 

I  think  I  should  give  the  reason  for  my 
being  In  Birmingham,  since  ypu  have  been 
Influenced  by  the  argument  of  "outsiders 
coming  in."  I  have  the  honor  of  serving  as 
president  of  the  SouthemoChrlstlan  Leader- 
ship Conference,  an  organization  operating 
in  every  Southern  State  with  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  We  have  some  85  affiliate  or- 
ganizations all  across  the  South — one  be- 
ing the  Alabama  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights.  Whenever  necessary  and 
possible  we  share  staff,  educational,  and 
financial  resources  with  otir  affiliates. 
Several  months  ago  our  local  affiliate  here  In 
Birmingham  invited  us  to  be  on  call  to  engage 
in  a  nonviolent  direct  action  program  if  such 
were  deemed  necessary.  We  readily  consent- 
ed and  when  the  hotir  came  we  lived  up  to 
our  promises.  So  I  am  here,  along  with 
several  members  of  my  staff,  t>ecause  we  were 
Invited  here.  I  am  here  because  I  have  basic 
organizational  ties  here.  Beyond  this,  I  am 
in  Birmingham  because  injustice  Is  here. 
Just  as  the  eighth  century  prophets  left  their 
little  villages  and  carried  their  "thus  salth 
the  Lord"  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
hometown,  and  Just  as  the  Apostle  Paul  left 
his  little  village  of  Tarsus  and  carried  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  practically  every 
hamlet  and  city  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world, 
I,  too,  am  compelled  to  carry  the  gospel  of 
freedom  beyond  my  particular  hometown. 
Like  Paul,  I  must  constantly  respond  to  the 
Macedonian  call  for  aid. 

Moreover,  I  am  cognizant  of  the  Inter- 
relatedness  of  all  communities  and  states. 
I  cannot  sit  Idly  by  In  Atlanta  and  not  be 
concerned  about  what  happens  In  Birming- 
ham. Injustice  anjrwhere  is  a  threat  to 
Justice  everywhere.  We  are  caught  In  an 
Inescapable  network  of  mutuality  tied  in  a 
single  garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects 
one  directly  affects  all  indirectly.  Never 
again  can  we  afford  to  live  with  the  narrow, 
provincial  "outside  agitator"  idea.  Anyone 
who  lives  inside  the  United  States  can  never 
be  considered  an  outsider  anywhere  In  this 
country. 

You  deplore  the  demonstrations  that  are 
presently  taking  place  In  Birmingham.  But 
I  am  sorry  that  yoxir  statement  did  not  ex- 
press a  similar  concern  for  the  conditions 
that  brought  the  demonstrations  Into  being. 
I  am  Eiu-e  that  each  of  you  would  want  to 
go  beyond  the  superficial  social  analyst  who 
looks  merely  at  effects,  and  does  not  grapyple 
with  underlying  causes.  I  woiUd  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  It  is  unfortunate  that  so-called 
demonstrations  are  taking  place  In  Birming- 
ham at  this  time,  but  I  would  say  in  more 
emphatic  terms  that  It  is  even  more  un- 
fortunate that  the  white  power  structure  ot 
this  city  left  the  Negro  community  with  no 
other  alternative. 

In  any  nonviolent  campaign  there  are  four 
bfuilc  steps:    (1)    collection  of  the  facts  to 
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deKrmlne  whether  Injustice*  are  alive;  (2) 
negotuuon;  (S)  •elf-purliteatlon;  and  (4) 
direct  action.  We  have  gone  through  all  of 
these  stepa  In  Birmingham.  There  can  be  no 
gainsaying  of  the  fact  that  racial  InJuaUce 
engulfs  this  community.  Birmingham  U 
protMkbly  the  most  thoroughly  segregated  city 
in  the  Unlt«d  SUtes.  lu  ugly  record  of 
police  bruUllty  U  known  in  every  section  of 
this  country.  Its  unjust  treatment  of  Ne- 
groes in  the  coxirts  Is  a  notorious  reality. 
There  have  been  more  unsolved  bombings 
of  Kegro  homes  and  churches  In  Birming- 
ham than  any  city  In  this  Nation.  These 
are  the  hard,  brutal,  and  xmbellevable  facts. 
On  the  basis  of  these  conditions  Negro  lead- 
ers sought  to  negotiate  with  the  city  fathers. 
But  the  political  leaders  consistently  refused 
to  engage  In  good-faith  negoUaUon. 

Then  came  the  opportunity  last  September 
to  talk  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  eco- 
nomic community.  In  these  negotiating  ses- 
sions certain  promises  were  made  by  the 
merchant* — such  as  the  promise  to  remove 
the  humiliating  racial  signs  from  the  stores. 
On  the  basis  of  these  promises  Reverend 
Shuttlesworth  and  the  lefkders  of  the  Alabama 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights 
agreed  to  call  a  moratorium  on  any  type  of 
demonstrations.  As  the  weeks  and  months 
unfolded  we  realized  that  we  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  broken  promise.  The  signs  re- 
mained. As  in  so  many  experiences  of  the 
past  we  were  confronted  with  blasted  hopes, 
and  the  dark  shadow  of  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment setUed  upon  us.  So  we  had  no  alter- 
native except  that  of  preparing  for  direct 
action  whereby  we  would  present  o\ir  very 
bodies  as  a  means  of  laying  our  case  before 
the  conscience  of  the  local  and  national 
community.  We  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
difficulties  involved.  So  we  decided  to  go 
through  a  process  of  self-puriflcatlon.  We 
started  having  workshops  on  nonviolence  and 
repeatedly  asked  ourselves  the  questions,  "Are 
you  able  to  accept  blows  without  retaliat- 
ing?" "Are  you  able  to  endure  the  ordeals 
ot  JaU?" 

We  decided  to  set  our  direct  action  pro- 
gram   around    the    Easter    season,    realizing 
that  with  the  exception  of  Christnuw,  this 
was  the  largest  shopping  period  of  the  year. 
Knowing  that  a  strong  economic  withdrawal 
program  would  be  the  by-product  of  direct 
action,  we  felt  that  this  was  the  best  time 
to  bring  presstire  on  the  merchants  for  the 
naeded    changes.     Then   It   occxirred    to   us 
that  the  Bbiarch  election  was  ahead,  and  so 
we  speedily  decided  to  postpone  action  until 
after  election  day.    When  we  discovered  that 
Mr.   Connor  was  In   the  runoff,  we  decided 
again  to  postpone  action  so  that  the  demon- 
strations could  not  be  xised  to  cloud  the  Is- 
sues.    At  this  time  we  agreed  to  begin  our 
nonviolent  witness  the  day  after  the  runoff. 
This  reveals  that  we  did  not  move  Irre- 
sponsibly Into  direct  action.     We  too  wanted 
to    see    iii.    Connor    defeated:    so    we    went 
through   postponement   after   postponement 
to  aid  In  this  community  need.     After  this 
we  felt  that  direct  action  could  be  delayed 
no  longer. 

You  may  well  ask,  "Why  direct  action? 
Why  sit-ins,  marches,  etc.?  Isn't  negotia- 
tion a  better  path?"  You  are  exactly  right 
in  your  call  for  negotiation.  Indeed,  this  la 
the  purpose  of  direct  action.  Nonviolent  di- 
rect action  seeks  to  create  such  a  crisis  and 
establish  such  creative  tension  that  a  com- 
munity that  has  constantly  refused  to  nego- 
tiate Is  forced  to  confront  the  Issue.  It 
seeks  so  to  dramatize  the  issue  that  It  can 
no  longer  be  Ignored.  I  Just  referred  to  the 
creation  of  tension  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  nonviolent  reslster.  This  may  sound 
rather  shocking.  But  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word  tension.  I  have 
earnestly  worked  and  preached  against  vio- 
lent tension,  but  there  Is  a  type  of  construc- 
tive nonviolent  tension  that  is  necessary  for 
growth.     Just  as  Socrates  felt  that  it  was 


neoeasary  to  create  a  tension  in  the  mind  so 
that  Individuals  could  rise  from  the  bondage 
of  myths  and  half-truths  to  the  unfettered 
realm  of  creative  analysis  and  objective  ap- 
praisal, we  must  see  the  need  of  having  non- 
violent gadflies  to  create  the  kind  of  tension 
in  society  that  will  help  men  rise  from  the 
dark  depths  of  prejudice  and  racism  to  the 
majestic  heights  of  understanding  and 
brotherhood.  So  the  purpose  of  the  direct 
action  Is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis-packed 
that  It  will  inevitably  open  the  door  to  nego- 
tiation. We.  therefore,  concur  with  you  in 
yoiir  call  for  negoUaUon.  Too  long  has  our 
beloved  Southland  been  bogged  down  in  the 
tragic  attempt  to  live  in  monologue  rather 
than  dialogue. 

One  of  the  b«tslc  points  In  your  statement 
Is  that  our  acts  are  untimely.  Some  have 
asked.  "Why  didn't  you  give  the  new  admin- 
istration time  to  act?"  The  only  answer 
that  I  can  give  to  this  Inquiry  Is  that  the 
new  administration  must  be  prodded  about 
as  much  as  the  outgoing  one  before  It  a^ts. 
We  will  be  sadly  mistaken  if  we  feel  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Boutwell  will  bring  the 
millennium  to  Birmingham.  While  Mr. 
Boutwell  Is  much  more  articulate  and  gentle 
than  Mr.  Connor,  they  are  both  segrega- 
tionists dedicated  to  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo.  The  hope  I  see  in  B*4r. 
Boutwell  U  that  he  will  be  reasonable  enoiigh 
to  see  the  fuUllty  of  massive  resistance  to 
desegregation.  But  he  will  not  see  this  with- 
out pressxire  from  the  devotees  of  civil  rights. 
My  friends,  I  must  say  to  you  that  we  have 
not  made  a  single  gain  In  civil  rights  with- 
out determined  legal  and  nonviolent  pres- 
sure. History  Is  the  long  and  tragic  story 
of  the  fact  that  privileged  groups  seldom  give 
up  their  privileges  voluntarily.  Individuals 
may  see  the  moral  light  and  voluntarily  give 
up  their  unjust  posture;  but  as  Relnhold 
Nlebuhr  has  reminded  us.  group*  are  more 
Inunoral  than  Individuals. 

We  know  through  painful  experience  that 
freedom  is  never  voluntarily  given  by  the  op- 
pressor: It  must  be  demanded  by  the  op- 
pressed. Frankly  I  have  never  yet  engaged 
In  a  direct  action  movement  that  was  "well 
timed,"  according  to  the  timetable  of  those 
who  have  not  suffered  unduly  from  the  dis- 
ease of  segregation.  For  years  now  I  have 
heard  the  word  "wait."  It  rings  in  the  ear 
of  every  Negro  with  a  piercing  familiarity. 
This  "wait"  has  ftJrno«tf.  always  meant  never. 
It  has  been  a  tranqulUzlng  thalidomide,  re- 
lieving the  emotional  stress  for  a  moment, 
only  to  give  birth  to  an  Ill-formed  Infant  of 
frustration.  We  mvut  come  to  see  with  the 
distinguished  Jurist  of  yesterday  that  "Jus- 
tice too  long  delayed  Is  Justice  denied."  We 
have  waited  for  more  than  340  years  for  our 
constltuUonal  and  God-given  rlghu.  The 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  moving  with 
Jetlike  speed  toward  the  goal  of  pollUcal  In- 
dependence, and  we  still  creep  at  horse-and- 
buggy  pace  toward  the  gaining  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  a  lunch  counter. 

I  guess  It  Is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation  to  say 
wait.  But  when  you  have  seen  vicious  mobs 
lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will  and 
drown  your  sisters  and  brothers  at  whim; 
when  you  have  seen  hate-flUed  policemen 
curse,  kick,  brutalize,  and  even  kill  your 
black  brothers  and  sisters  with  Impunity; 
when  you  see  the  vast  majority  of  your  20 
million  Negro  brothers  smothering  In  an  air- 
tight cage  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  an 
affluent  society:  when  you  suddenly  find  your 
tongue  twisted  and  your  speech  stammering 
as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  6- year -old 
daughter  why  she  can't  go  to  the  public 
amusement  park  that  has  Just  been  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  see  tears  welling  up 
In  her  little  eyes  when  she  Is  told  that  Fun- 
town  Is  closed  to  colored  children,  and  see 
the  depressing  clouds  of  inferiority  begin  to 
form  In  her  UtOe  mental  sky,  and  see  her 
begin  to  distort  her  Uttle  personality  by  un- 


consciously developing  a  bitterness  toward 
white  people:  when  you  have  to  concoct  an 
answer  for  a  6-year-old  son  asking  In  agoniz- 
ing pathos:  "Daddy,  why  do  white  people 
treat  colored  people  so  mean?";  when  you 
take  a  croos-country  drive  and  find  It  neces- 
sary to  sleep  night  after  night  in  the  uncom- 
fortable corners  of  your  automobile  because 
no  motel  will  accept  you;  when  you  are 
humiliated  day  In  and  day  out  by  nagging 
signs  re«ullng  "white"  men  and  "colored"; 
when  your  first  name  becomes  "nigger"  and 
your  middle  name  becomes  "boy"  (however 
old  you  are)  and  yovu*  last  name  becomes 
"John."  and  when  your  wife  and  mother  are 
never  given  the  respected  title  "Mrs";  when 
you  are  harried  by  day  and  haunted  by  night 
by  the  fact  that  you  are  a  Negro,  living  con- 
stantly at  tiptoe  stance  never  qxiite  know- 
ing what  to  expect  next,  and  plagued  with 
Inner  fears  and  outer  resentments:  when  you 
are  forever  fighting  a  degenerating  sense  of 
"nobodlness" — then  you  will  understand  why 
we  find  It  difficult  to  wadt.  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  cup  of  endurance  runs  over, 
and  men  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  plunged 
Into  an  abyss  of  injustice  where  they  experi- 
ence the  bleakness  ot  corroding  despair.  I 
hope,  sirs,  you  can  understand  our  legitimate 
and  unavoidable  impyatlence. 

You  express  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  over 
our  willingness  to  break  laws.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly a  legitimate  concern.  Since  we  so 
diligently  urge  people  to  obey  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  of  1064  outlawing  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools.  It  is  rather  strange 
and  paradoxical  to  find  us  consciously  break- 
ing laws.  One  may  well  ask,  "How  can  you 
advocate  breaking  some  laws  and  obeying 
others?"  The  answer  Is  found  In  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  type*  of  laws:  There  are 
Just  laws  and  there  are  unjust  laws.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  advocate  obeying  Just  laws. 
One  has  not  only  a  legal  but  moral  respon- 
sibility to  obey  Just  laws.  Conversely,  one 
has  a  moral  responsibility  to  disobey  unjust 
laws.  I  would  agree  with  Saint  Augustine 
that  "An  unjust  law  Is  no  law  at  all." 

Now  what  Is  the  difference  between  the 
two?  How  does  one  determine  when  a  law 
Is  Just  or  unjust?  A  Jxist  law  Is  a  man-made 
code  that  squares  with  the  moral  law  or  the 
law  of  Ood.  An  unjust  law  Is  a  code  that  Is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  moral  law.  To  put 
it  In  the  terms  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  an 
unjust  law  Is  a  human  law  that  is  not  rooted 
In  eternal  and  natural  law.  Any  law  that 
uplifts  human  personality  Is  Just.  Any  law 
that  degrades  human  personality  Is  unjust. 
All  segregation  statutes  are  unjust  because 
segregation  dlstorU  the  soul  and  damages 
the  personality.  It  gives  the  segregator  s 
false  sense  of  superiority  and  the  segregated  a 
false  sense  of  Inferiority.  To  use  the  words 
of  Martin  Buber,  the  great  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, segregation  substitutes  an  "1-lt"  rela- 
tionship for  the  "I-thou"  relationship,  and 
ends  up  relegating  persona  to  the  statws  of 
things.  So  segregation  Is  not  only  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  sociologically  un- 
sound, but  It  U  morally  wrong  and  sinful. 
Paul  Tllllch  has  said  that  sin  Is  separation. 
Isn't  segregation  an  existential  expression  of 
man's  tragic  separation,  an  expression  of  his 
awful  estrangement,  his  terrible  sinfulness? 
So  I  can  urge  men  to  obey  the  1964  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  because  it  Is  morally 
right,  and  I  can  urge  them  to  disobey  "eP"*- 
gaUon  ordinances  because  they  are  morally 

wrong.  - 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  concrete  example  oi 
J\ist  and  unjust  laws.  An  unjust  law  Is  a 
code  that  a  majority  Inflicts  on  a  minority 
that  U  not  binding  on  Itself.  ThU  Is  differ- 
ence made  legal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Just 
law  Is  a  code  that  a  majority  compels  a  mi- 
nority to  follow  that  It  Is  vrtUlng  to  follow 
Itself.    This  Is  sameness  made  legal. 

Let  me  give  another  explanation.  An  un- 
just law  Is  a  code  Inflicted  upon  a  minority 
which  that  minority  had  no  part  In  enacting 


or  creating,  because  they  did  not  have  the 
imhampered  right  to  vote.  Who  can  say  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  which  set  up  the  seg- 
regation laws  was  democratically  elected? 
Throughovrt  the  State  of  Alabama  all  types 
of  conniving  methods  are  used  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  becoming  registered  voters,  and 
there  are  some  counties  without  a  single 
Negro  registered  to  vote  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  constitutes  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Can  any  law  set  up  In  such  a  State 
be  considered  democratically  structiu'ed? 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  imjust 
and  Just  laws.  There  are  some  Instances 
when  a  law  Is  Just  on  Its  face  but  unjust  In 
Its  apijllcatlon.  For  Instanoes.  I  was  arrested 
Friday  on  a  charge  of  parading  without  a 
permit.  Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
an  ordinance  which  requires  a  permit  for  a 
parade,  but  when  the  ordinance  is  used  to 
preserve  segregation  and  to  deny  citizens  the 
first  amendment  privilege  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly and  peaceful  protest,  then  it  becomes 
unjust. 

I  hope  you  can  see  the  distinction  I  am 
tnrlng  to  point  out.  In  no  sense  do  I  advo- 
cate evading  or  defying  the  law  as  the  rabid 
segregationist  would  do.  This  would  lead  to 
anarchy.  One  who  breaks  an  unjiist  law 
must  do  It  openly,  lovingly  (not  hatefully 
as  the  white  mothers  did  In  New  Orleans 
when  they  were  seen  on  television  screaming 
"Nigger,  nigger,  nigger") ,  and  with  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  penalty.  I  submit  that  an 
Individual  who  breaks  a  law  that  conscience 
tells  him  Is  unjust,  and  willingly  accepts  the 
penalty  by  staying  In  Jail  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  community  over  its  Injustice, 
U  in  reality  expressing  the  very  highest  re- 
spect for  law. 

Of  course  there  Is  nothing  new  about  this 
kind  of  civil  disobedience.  It  was  seen  sub- 
limely In  the  refusal  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  to  obey  the  laws  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar becaiise  a  higher  moral  law  was 
Involved.  It  was  practiced  superbly  by  the 
early  Christians  who  were  willing  to  face 
hungry  lions  and  the  excruciating  pain  of 
chopping  blocks,  before  submitting  to  cer- 
tain unjust  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
a  degree  academic  freedom  Is  a  reality  today 
because  Socrates  practiced  civil  disobedience. 
We  can  never  forget  that  everything  Hitler 
did  In  Germany  was  "legal"  and  everything 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  did  In  Hun- 
gary was  "Illegal."  It  was  "Illegal"  to  aid 
and  comfort  a  Jew  In  Hitler's  Germany.  But 
I  am  sure  that.  If  I  had  lived  In  Germany 
diu-lng  that  time,  I  would  have  aided  and 
comforted  my  Jewish  brothers  even  though 
It  was  Illegal.  If  I  lived  In  a  Communist 
country  today  where  certain  principles  dear 
to  the  Christian  ialth  are  suppressed.  I  be- 
lieve I  would  openly  advocate  disobeying 
these  antlrellg^lous  laws. 

I  must  make  two  honest  confessions  to  you, 
my  Christian  and  Jewish  brothers.  First,  I 
must  confess  that  over  the  last  few  years  I 
have  been  gravely  disappointed  with  the 
white  moderate.  I  have  almost  reached  the 
regrettable  conclusion  that  the  Negroes'  great 
stumbling  block  In  the  stride  tovtrard  freedom 
Is  not  the  White  Citizens'  "Councller"  or. the 
Ku  Klux  Klanner,  but  the  white  moderate 
who  Is  more  devoted  to  "order"  than  to  Jus- 
tice: who  prefers  a  negative  peace  which  Is 
the  absence  of  tension  to  a  positive  peace 
which  Is  the  presence  of  Justice;  who  con- 
.st4»ntly  says,  "I  agree  with  you  In  the  goal 
you  seek,  but  I  can  not  agree  with  your  meth- 
ods of  direct  action";  who  paternallstlcally 
feels  that  he  can  set  the  timetable  for  an- 
other man's  freedom;  who  lives  by  the  myth 
of  time  and  who  constantly  advisee  the  Negro 
to  wait  until  a  "more  convenient  season." 
Shallow  understanding  from  people  of  good 
win  Is  more  frustrating  than  absolute  mis. 
luiderstandlng  from  people  of  111  will.  Luke- 
warm acceptance  Is  much  more  bewildering 
than  outright  rejection. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  white  moderate 
would  understand  that  law  and  order  exist 


for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Justice,  and 
that  when  they  fall  to  do  this  they  become 
the  dangeroxisly  structured  danu  that  block 
the  flow  of  social  progress.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  white  moderate  would  understand  that 
the  present  tension  In  the  South  Is  merely 
a  necessary  phase  of  the  transition  from  an 
obnoxious  negative  peace,  where  the  Negro 
passively  accepted  his  unjust  plight,  to  a 
substance-filled  positive  peace,  where  all  men 
will  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality.  Actually,  we  who  engage  in 
nonviolent  direct  action  are  not  the  creators 
of  tension.  We  merely  bring  to  the  surface 
the  hidden  tension  that  Is  already  alive.  We 
bring  It  out  in  the  open  where  it  can  be  seen 
and  dealt  with.  Like  a  boll  that  can  never 
be  cured  as  long  as  it  la  covered  up  but  must 
be  opened  with  all  Its  pus-flowing  ugliness 
to  the  natural  medicines  of  air  and  light,  In- 
justice m\ist  likewise  be  exposed,  with  all  of 
the  tension  Its  exposing  creates,  to  the  light 
of  human  conscience  and  the  air  of  natlohal 
opinion  before  It  can  be  cured. 

In  your  statement  you  asserted  that  our  ac- 
tions, even  though  peaceful,  must  be  con- 
demned because  they  precipitate  violence. 
But  can  this  assertion  be  logically  made? 
Isi#t  this  like  condemning  the  robbed  man 
because  his  possession  of  money  precipitated 
the  evil  act  of  robbery?  Isn't  this  like  con- 
demning Socrates  because  his  iinswervlng 
commitment  to  truth  and  his  philosophical 
delvings  precipitated  the  misguided  popular 
mind  to  make  him  drink  the  hemlock?  Isn't 
this  like  condenanlng  Jesiis  because  His 
unique  God  consciousness  and  never-ceasing 
devotion  to  His  will  precipitated  the  evil  act 
of  cruclflxion?  We  must  come  to  see,  as 
Federal  courts  have  consistently  affirmed, 
that  It  Is  Immoral  to  urge  an  Individual  to 
withdraw  his  efforts  to  gain  his  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  becaiise  the  quest  precipi- 
tates violence.  Society  must  protect  the 
robbed  and  punish  the  robber. 

I  had  also  hoped  that  the  white  moderate 
would  reject  the  myth  erf  time.  I  received  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  white  brother  in 
Texas  which  said :  "All  Christians  know  that 
the  colored  people  will  receive  equal  rights 
eventually,  but  is  It  possible  that  you  are 
In  too  great  of  a  religious  htury?  It  has 
taken  Christianity  almost  2.000  years  to  ac- 
complish what  It  has.  The  teachings  of 
Christ  take  time  to  come  to  earth."  All  that 
Is  said  here  grows  out  of  a  tragic  misconcep- 
tion of  time.  It  is  the  strangely  irrational 
notion  that  there  is  something  In  the  very 
flow  of  time  that  will  Inevitably  cure  all  Ills. 
Actually  time  Is  neutral.  It  can  be  xised 
either  destructively  or  constructively.  I  am 
coming  to  feel  that  the  people  of  lU  will  have 
used  time  much  more  effectively  than  the 
people  of  good  will.  We  will  have  to  repent 
In  this  generation  not  merely  for  the  vitri- 
olic words  and  actions  of  the  bad  people, 
but  for  the  appalling  silence  of  the  good  peo- 
ple. We  must  come  to  see  that  human  prog- 
ress never  rolls  In  on  wheels  of  Inevitability. 
It  comes  through  the  tireless  efforts  and  per- 
sistent work  of  men  willing  to  be  coworkers 
with  God,  and  without  this  hard  work  time 
Itself  becomes  an  ally  of  the  forces  of  social 
stagnation. 

We  must  use  time  creatively,  and  forever 
realize  that  the  time  Is  always  ripe  to  do 
right.  Now  Is  the  time  to  make  real  the 
promise  of  democracy,  and  transform  our 
pending  national  elegy  Into  a  creative  psalm 
of  brotherhood.  Now  Is  the  time  to  lift  our 
national  policy  from  the  quicksand  of  racial 
Injustice  to  the  solid  rock  of  human  dignity. 
You  spoke  of  our  activity  In  Birmingham 
as  extreme.  At  first  I  was  rather  dlsap- 
pKJlnted  that  fellow  clergymen  would  see  my 
nonviolent  efforts  as  those  of  the  extremist. 
I  started  thinking  about  the  fact  that  I 
stand  In  the  middle  of  two  opposing  forces  in 
the  Negro  community.  One  Is  a  force  of 
complacency  made  up  of  Negroes  who,  as  a 
result  of  long  years  of  oppression,  have  been 
so  completely  drained  of  self-respect  and  a 


sense  of  "somebodlness"  that  they  have  ad- 
justed to  segregation,  and  of  a  few  Negroes 
In  the  middle  class  who,  because  of  a  degree 
of  academic  and  econcMnlc  security,  and  be- 
cause at  points  they  profit  by  segregation, 
have  unconsciously  become  insensitive  to  the 
problems  of  the  masses.  The  other  force  is 
one  of  bitterness  and  hatred  and  comes  peril- 
ously close  to  advocating  violence.  It  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  various  black  nationalist 
groups  that  are  springing  up  over  the  Nation, 
the  largest  and  best  known  being  Elijah 
Muhammad's  Muslim  movement.  This 
movement  is  noucished  by  the  contemporary 
frustration  over  the  continued  existence  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  is  made  up  of 
people  who  have  lost  faith  In  America,  who 
have  absolutely  repudiated  Christianity,  and 
who  have  concluded  that  the  white  man  Is  an 
Incurable  "devil."  I  have  tried  to  stand  be- 
tween these  two  forces  saying  that  we  need 
not  follow  the  "do-nothlngism"  of  the  com- 
placent or  the  hatred  and  despair  of  the 
black  nationalist.  There  Is  the  more  excel- 
lent way  of  love  and  nonviolent  protest.  I'm 
gratefxU  to  God  that,  through  the  Negro 
chxirch,  the  dimension  of  nonviolence  en- 
tered our  struggle.  If  this  philosophy  had 
not  emerged  I  am  convinced  that  by  now 
many  streets  of  the  South  would  be  flowing 
with  floods  of  blood.  And  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  If  our  white  brothers  dismiss  us 

as  "rabble  rousers"  and  "outside  agitators" 

those  of  us  who  are  working  through  the 
channels  of  nonviolent  direct  action — and 
refuse  to  support  our  nonviolent  efforts,  mil- 
lions of  Negroes,  out  of  frustration  and  de- 
spair, will  seek  solace  and  security  In  black 
nationalist  Ideologies,  a  development  that 
will  lead  Inevitably  to  a  frightening  racial 
nightmare. 

Oppressed  people  cannot  remain  oppressed 
forever.  The  urge  for  freedom  will  even- 
tually come.  This  is  what  has  happened  to 
the  American  Negro.  Something  within  has 
reminded  him  of  his  birthright  of  freedom; 
something  without  has  reminded  him  that 
he  can  gain  it.  Consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, he  has  been  swept  In  by  what  the 
Germans  call  the  Zeitgeist,  and  with  his 
black  brothers  of  Africa,  and  his  brown  and 
yellow  brothers  of  Asia,  South  America,  and 
the  Caribbean,  he  Is  moving  with  a  sense  of 
cosmic  urgency  toward  the  prc»nlsed  land  of 
racial  Justice.  Recognizing  this  vital  urge 
that  has  engulfed  the  Negro  community,  one 
should  readily  understand  public  demonstra- 
tions. The  Negro  has  many  pent-up  resent- 
ments and  latent  frustrations.  He  has  to 
get  them  out.  So  let  him  march  sometime; 
let  him  have  his  prayer  pilgrimages  to  the 
city  hall;  understand  why  he  must  have  sit- 
ins  and  freedom  rides.  If  his  repressed  emo- 
tions do  not  come  out  in  these  nonviolent 
ways,  they  will  come  out  In  ominous  ex- 
pressions of  violence.  This  Ls  not  a  threat; 
It  Is  a  fact  of  history.  So  I  have  not  said  to 
my  people.  "Get  rid  of  your  discontent." 
But  I  have  tried  to  say  that  this  normal  and 
healthy  discontent  can  be  channeled  through 
the  creative  outlet  of  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion. Now  this  approach  Is  being  dismissed 
as  extremist.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
Initially  disappointed  In  being  so  categorized. 
But  as  I  continued  to  think  about  the  mat- 
ter 1  gradually  gained  a  bit  of  satisfaction 
from  being  considered  an  extremist.  Was 
not  Jesus  an  extremist  In  love?  "Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you.  pray  for 
them  that  despltefully  use  you."  Was  not 
Amos  an  extremist  for  Justice — "Let  Justice 
roll  down  like  waters  and  righteousness  like 
a  mighty  stream."  Was  not  Paul  an  extrem- 
ist for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — "I  bear  in 
my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Was  not  Martin  Luther  an  extremist — "Here 
I  stand;  I  can  do  none  other  than  so  help 
me  God."  Was  not  John  Biuiyan  an  ex- 
tremist— "I  will  stay  In  Jail  to  the  end  of 
my  days  before  I  make  a  butchery  of  my  con- 
science." Was  not  Abraham  Lincoln  an  ex- 
tremist— "This  nation   cannot   survive  half 
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Ma!f  »n<l  ti*!'  tn*."  Wm  not  Tho«n*«  Je^- 
fenon  an  •xtr«ml»t--"We  bold  Uie«  traXb* 
to  b«  9*U  wTKlent  Ui»t  aU  m«n  are  cre»t«l 
eqvutl  "  So  the  question  U  not  whether  w« 
wUl  be  extremut  but  what  kind  oX  extremist 
wlU  we  be.  Will  we  be  extremleu  for  hate 
or  wlU  we  be  extreraUU  for  love?  WUl  we 
be  extremlru  for  the  preeervaUon  of  lnju»- 

IXcm or  wUl  we  be  extremiaU  for  the  cauae 

of  Jxwtice?  In  that  dramatic  ecene  on  Cal- 
mrf  hill  three  men  were  crucified.  We 
must  never  forget  that  aU  three  were  cruci- 
fied for  the  eame  crime — the  crime  of  ex- 
tremlam.  Two  were  extreaaUtt  for  immoral- 
ity and  thua  feU  below  their  environment. 
The  other.  Jeexia  Christ,  waa  an  extremlat  for 
love,  truth,  and  gpoodneea.  and  thereby  roae 
above  HU  environment.  So.  after  all.  maj'^e 
the  South,  the  NaUon.  and  the  world  are  In 
dire  need  of  creative  extremist*. 

I    had    hoped    that    the    white    moderate 
would  see  this.     Maybe  I  was  too  optlmlsUc. 
MaytM    I    expected    too    mucb.    "  I    gueaa    I 
should  have  realised  that  few  members  of  a 
race    that   has    oppressed    another   race   can 
undaratand   or  appreciate   the   deep   groans 
lynrt  paoBlonate  yearnings  ot  those  that  have 
been    oppressed,    and    still    fewer    have    the 
Tlalon  to  see  that  Injustice  must  be  rooted 
out   by  strong,    persistent,    and   determined 
acUon.     I  am  thanJciul.  however,  that  some 
of  our  white  brothers  hare  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  this  social  revolution  and  committed 
themselves  to  It.    They  are  stUl  all  too  small 
In   qxianUty.    but   they   are   big    In   quality. 
Some     like    Ralph    McGlll.    Ulllan    Smith. 
Harry  Oolden.  and  James  Dabbs  have  written 
about  our  struggle   In   eloquent,   prophetic. 
and     understanding     t^ms.       Others     have 
marched  with  us  down  nameless  sUeets  of 
the  South.     They  have  languished  In  filthy, 
roach -Infested  Jails,  suffering  the  abuse  and 
brutality  of  angry  policemen  who  see  them 
as   "dirty   nigger   lovers."     They,   unlike  so 
many  of  their  moderate  brothers  and  sisters, 
have  recognized  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
and  sensed  the  need  for  powerful  action  anti- 
dotes to  cocnbat  the  disease  of  segregation. 
Let  me  rush  on  to  mention  my  other  dis- 
appointment.   I  have  been  so  greatly  disap- 
pointed   with    the    white    church    and    Its 
leadership.    Of  course  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions.    I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  you  has  taJien  some  significant 
stands  on  this  Issue.     I  commend  you.  Rev- 
erend Stalllngs.  for  your  Christian  stand  on 
this  past  Sunday.  In  welcoming  Negroes  to 
your    worship    service    on    a    nonsegregated 
basis.     I  commend   the  Catholic  leaders  of 
this  State  for  Integrating  Sprtnghlll  CoUege 
several  years  ago. 

But  despite  these  notable  exceptions  I  miist 
honestly  reiterate  that  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed with  the  church.  1  do  not  say  that 
as  one  of  those  negative  critics  who  can  al- 
ways flnri  something  wrong  with  the  church. 
I  say  It  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  loves 
the  chtirch;  who  waa  nxirtured  In  its  bosom: 
who  has  been  sxistalned  by  Its  spiritual  bless- 
ings and  who  will  remain  true  to  It  as  long  as 
the  cord  of  life  shall  lengthen. 

I  had  the  strange  feeling  when  I  was  sud- 
denly catapulted  Into  the  leadership  of  the 
bus  proteet  in  Montgomery  sf  veral  years  ago 
that  we  would  have  the  support  of  the  white 
church.  I  felt  that  the  white  ministers. 
priests,  and  rabbis  of  the  South  would  be 
some  of  our  strongest  allies.  Instead.  Bc«ne 
have  been  outright  opponents,  refusing  to 
understand  the  freedom  movement  ahd  mis- 
representing Its  leaders;  all  too  many  others 
have  been  more  cautious  than  courageous 
and  have  remained  silent  behind  the  anes- 
thetizing security  of  stained  glass  windows. 
In  spite  of  my  shattered  dreams  of  the 
past.  I  oaQ\e  to  Birmingham  with  the  hope 
that  the  white  religious  leadership  of  this 
oommunlty  would  see  the  Jvutlce  of  our 
cause  and.  with  deep  moral  concern,  serve 
as  the  channel  throiigh  which  our  Just  griev- 
ances could  get  to  the  power  structure.     I 


had  hoped  tbait  mch  ct  you  would  under- 
stand. But  again  I  have  been  disappointed. 
I  have  heard  numerous  religious  leaden 
Ot  the  South  call  upon  their  worshippers  to 
comply  with  a  deaegiegatlon  decision  bocauae 
It  U  the  Uw.  but  I  have  longed  to  hear  white 
ministers  say  follow  thU  decree  because  In- 
tegration Is  morally  right  and  the  Negro  U 
your  brother.  In  the  midst  of  blatant  m- 
Justlces  Inflicted  upon  the  Negro.  I  have 
watched  white  churches  stand  on  the  side- 
line and  merely  mouth  pious  irrelevanclea 
and  sanctimonious  trivialities.  In  the  midst 
o*  a  mighty  strxiggle  to  rid  our  Nation  of 
racial  and  economic  Injustice.  I  have  heard 
so  many  ministers  say.  "Those  are  social  U- 
sues  with  which  the  gospel  has  no  real  con- 
cern." and  I  have  watched  so  many  churches 
coamilt  themselves  to  a  completely  other- 
worldly religion  which  nuule  a  strange  dU- 
Unctlon  between  body  and  soul,  the  sacred 
and  the  secular. 

So  here  we  are  moving  toward  the  exit  of 
the  20th  centiiry  with  a  religious  community 
largely  adjusted  to  the  status  quo,  standing 
as  a  tallllght  behind  other  community 
agencies  rather  than  a  headlight  leading  men 
to  higher  levels  of  Justice. 

I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breaflth 
of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  all  the  other 
Southern  States.  On  sweltering  summer 
days  and  crisp  autumn  mornings  I  have 
looked  at  her  beautiful  churches  with  their 
spires  pointing  heavenward.  I  have  beheld 
the  Impressive  outlay  of  her  massive  religious 
education  buildings.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  found  myaelf  asking:  "Who  worships 
here?  Who  Is  their  Ood?  Where  were  their 
voices  when  the  Upe  of  Governor  Harnett 
dripped  with  words  of  Interposition  and 
nullification?  Where  were  they  when  Gov- 
ernor Wallace  gave  the  clarion  call  for  de- 
fiance and  hatred?  Where  were  their  voices 
of  support  when  tired,  bruised,  and  weary 
Negro  men  and  women  decided  to  rise  from 
the  dark  dungeons  of  complacency  to  the 
bright  hills  of  creative  protests"? 

Tes.  these  questions  are  still  In  my  mind. 
In  deep  disappointment.  I  have  wept  over 
the  laxity  of  the  church.  But  be  assured 
that  my  tears  have  been  tears  of  love.  There 
can  be  no  deep  disappointment  where  there 
Is  not  deep  love.  Tee,  I  love  the  Church;  I 
love  her  sacred  walls.  How  could  I  do  other- 
wise? I  am  In  the  rather  unique  p>oaltlon  of 
being  the  son.  the  grandson,  and  the  great 
grandson  of  preachers.  Yes,  I  see  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ.  B^t.  oh  how  we  have 
blemished  and  scarred  that  body  tiurough 
social  neglect  and  fear  of  being  nonoonform- 
Ist. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church  was 
very  powerful.  It  was  during  that  period 
when  the  early  Christians  rejoiced  when  they 
were  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  for  what  they 
believed.  In  thoee  days  the  church  was  not 
merely  a  thermometer  that  recorded  the  Ideas 
and  principles  of  popular  opinion;  It  was 
a  thermostat  that  transformed  the  mores  of 
society.  Wherever  the  early  Christians  en- 
tered a  town  the  power  structure  got  dis- 
turbed and  Immediately  sough(  to  convict 
them  for  being  "disturbers  of  the  peace"  and 
"outside  agitators."  But  they  went  on  with 
the  conviction  that  they  were  a  "colony  of 
heaven"  and  had  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  They  were  small  In  number  but  big 
In  conunltment.  They  were  too  God-ln- 
toxlcated  to  be  "astronomically  Intimidated." 
They  brought  an  end  to  such  ancient  evils 
as  Infanticide  and  gladiatorial  contest. 

Things  are  different  now.  The  contem- 
porary church  Is  so  often  a  weak.  Ineffectual 
voice  with  an  uncertain  sound.  It  Is  so 
often  the  arch-supporter  of  the  status  quo. 
Par  from  being  disturbed  by  the  presence  of 
the  church,  the  power  structure  of  the  aver- 
age community  Is  consoled  by  the  chtirch's 
silent  and  often  vocal  sanction  of  thln^  as 
they  are. 


But  the  Judgment  of  God  Is  upon  the 
church  as  never  before.  If  the  church  of 
today  does  not  recapture  the  sacrificial  spirt 
of  the  early  church.  It  will  lose  Its  authentic 
ring,  forfeit  the  loyalty  of  millions,  and  be 
dismissed  as  an  Irrelevant  social  club  with 
no  meaning  for  the  aoth  century.  I  am 
meeting  young  people  every  day  whose  dis- 
appointment with  the  church  has  risen  to 
outright  disgust. 

Maybe  again  I  have  been  too  optimistic 
Is  organised  religion  too  Inextricably  bound 
to  the  status  quo  to  save  our  Nation  and  the 
world?  Maybe  I  must  turn  my  faith  to  the 
Inner  spiritual  church,  the  church  within 
the  church,  as  the  true  ecclesla  and  the 
hope  of  the  world.  But  again  I  am  thank- 
ful to  God  that  some  noble  souls  from  the 
ranks  or  organized  religion  have  broken  loose 
from  the  paralyzing  chains  of  conformity 
and  Joined  us  as  active  partners  In  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  They  have  left  their 
secure  congregations  and  walked  the  streets 
of  Albany.  Oa .  with  us.  They  have  gone 
through  the  highways  of  the  South  on 
tortuous  rides  for  freedom.  Tes.  they  have 
gone  to  Jail  with  us.  Some  have  been  kicked 
out  of  their  churches  and  loet  the  support 
of  their  bishops  and  fellow  ministers.  But 
they  have  gone  with  the  faith  that  right  de- 
feated U  stronger  than  evil  triumphant. 
These  men  have  been  the  leaven  in  the  lump 
of  the  race.  Their  witness  has  been  the 
spiritual  salt  that  has  preserved  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  In  these  troubled 
times.  They  have  carved  a  tunnel  of  hope 
through  the  dark  mountain  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  church  as  a  whole  will  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  decisive  hour.  But  even 
If  the  church  does  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
Justice  I  have  no  despair  about  the  future. 
I  have  no  fear  about  the  outcome  of  our 
struggle  In  Birmingham,  even  If  our  motives 
are  presently  misunderstood.  We  will  reach 
the  goal  of  freedom  In  Birmingham  and  all 
over  the  Nation,  because  the  goal  of  America 
U  freedom.  Abused  and  scorned  though  we 
may  be,  our  destiny  Is  tied  up  with  the 
destiny  of  America.  Before  the  pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth,  we  were  here.  Befqre 
the  pen  of  Jefferson  etched  across  the  pages 
of  history  the  majestic  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  were  here.  Por 
more  than  3  centuries  our  foreparents  la- 
bored m  this  country  without  wages;  they 
made  cotton  "king":  and  they  t>u»lt  the 
homes  of  their  masters  In  the  midst  of  bruta^ 
Injustice  and  shameful  humlllatlon-and 
yet  out  of  a  bottomlees  vitality  they  con- 
tlnued  to  thrive  and  develop.  If  the  in- 
expressible cruelties  of  slavery  could  not  stop 
us  the  opposition  we  now  face  wlU  surely 
fall  We  win  win  our  freedom  because  the 
sacred  heritage  of  our  *»«««';  '"^.J  ^^ 
eternal  will  of  Ood  are  embodied  in  our 
echoing  demands. 

I  must  close  now.  But  before  closing  I  am 
impelled  to  mention  one  other  point  in  your 
statement  that  troubled  me  profoundly 
Tou  warmly  commended  the  Blrmlnlgham 
poUce  force  for  keeping  "order"  and  "pre- 
venting violence."  I  dont  believe  you  would 
have  so  warmly  commended  the  police  force 
if  you  had  seen  Its  angry  violent  dogs  liter- 
ally biting  six  unarmed,  nonviolent  Negroes. 
I  don't  believe  you  would  so  quickly  com- 
mend the  policemen  If  you  would  observe 
their  ugly  and  Inhuman  treatment  of  Ne- 
groes here  In  the  city  Jail;  If  you  would 
watch  them  push  and  curse  old  Negro  wom- 
en and  young  Negro  glrU;  If  you  would  see 
them  slap  and  kick  old  Negro  men  and  young 
Negro  l)oys;  if  you  will  observe  them,  as  they 
did  on  two  occasions,  refuse  to  give  us  food 
because  we  wanted  to  sing  our  grace  to- 
gether, rm  sorry  that  I  can't  Join  you  In 
your  praise  for  the  police  department. 


It  is  true  that  they  have  been  rather  dis- 
ciplined In  their  public  handling  of  the  dem- 
onstrators. In  this  sense  they  have  been 
rather  publicly  "nonviolent."  But  for  what 
purpose?  To  preserve  the  evil  system  of  seg- 
regation. Over  the  last  few  years  I  have 
consistently  preached  that  nonviolence  de- 
mands that  the  means  we  use  mvist  be  as 
pure  as  the  ends  we  seek.  So  I  have  tried  to 
make  -It  clear  that  It  Is  wrong  to  use  im- 
moral means  to  attain  moral  ends.  But  now 
I  must  affirm  that  It  Is  Just  as  wrong,  or  even 
more  so.  to  use  moral  means  to  preserve  Im- 
moral ends.  Maybe  Mr.  Connor  and  his  po- 
llcement  have  been  rather  publicly  nonvio- 
lent, as  Chief  Prlchett  was  In  Albany,  Ga., 
but  they  have  used  the  moral  means  of  non- 
violence to  maintain  the  immoral  end  of 
flagrant  racial  Injustice.  T.  S.  Eliot  has  said 
that  there  Is  no  greater  treason  than  to  do 
the  right  deed  for  the  wrong  reason. 

I  wish  you  had  commended  the  Negro  slt- 
Inners  and  demonstrators  of  Birmingham  for 
their  sublime  courage,  their  willingness  to 
suffer,  and  their  amazing  discipline  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  Inhuman  provocation. 
One  day  the  South  will  recognize  Its  real 
heroes.  They  will  be  the  James  Merediths, 
courageously  and  with  a  majestic  sense  of 
purjxDse,  facing  Jeering  and  hostile  mobs  and 
the  agonizing  loneliness  that  characterizes 
the  life  of  the  pioneer.  They  will  be  old, 
oppressed,  battered  Negro  women,  symbo- 
lized In  a  72-year-old  woman  of  Montgomery. 
Ala.,  who  rose  up  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
with  her  people  decided  not  to  ride  the  seg- 
regated buses,  and  responded  to  one  who  In- 
quired about  her  tiredness  with  ungram- 
matlcal  profundity:  "My  feets  Is  tired,  but 
my  soul  is  rested."  They  will  be  young  high 
school  and  college  students,  young  ministers 
of  the  goepel  and  a  host  of  the  elders,  cour- 
ageously and  nonvlolently  sitting  In  at  limch 
counters  and  willingly  going  to  Jail  for 
conscience  sake.  One  day  the  South  will 
know  that  when  these  disinherited  children 
of  God  sat  down  at  lunch  counters  they  were 
in  reality  standing  up  for  the  beet  In  the 
American  dream  and  the  most  sacred  values 
In  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage,  and  thus 
carrying  our  whole  Nation  back  to  great 
wells  of  democracy  which  were  dug  deep  by 
the  Ptoundlng  Fathers  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Never  before  have  I  written  a  letter  this 
long  (or  should  I  say  a  book?).  I'm  afraid 
that  It  Is  much  too  long  to  take  your 
precious  time.  I  can  assure  you  that  It 
would  have  been  much  shorter  If  I  had  been 
writing  from  a  comfortable  desk,  but  what 
else  Is  there  to  do  when  you  are  alone  for 
days  In  the  dull  monotony  of  a  narrow  Jail 
cell  other  than  write  long  letters,  think 
strange  thoughts,  and  pray  long  prayers? 

If  I  have  said  anything  In  this  letter  that 
Is  an  overstatement  of  the  truth  and  Is  in- 
dicative of  an  unreasonable  impatience.  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  me.  If  I  have  said  any- 
thing In  this  letter  that  Is  an  understate- 
ment of  the  truth  and  Is  Indicative  of  my 
having  a  patience  that  makes  me  patient 
with  anything  less  than  brotherhood,  I  beg 
Ood  to  forgive  me. 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  strong  In  the 
faith.  I  also  hope  that  circumstances  will 
soon  make  It  possible  for  me  to  meet  each  of 
you.  noti  as  an  Integratlonlst  or  a  civil  rights 
leader,  but  as  a  fellow  clergyman  and  a 
Christian  brother.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the 
dark  clouds  of  racial  prejudice  will  soon  pass 
away  and  the  deep  fog  of  misunderstanding 
will  be  lifted  from  our  fear-drenched  com- 
munities and  In  some  not  too  distant  to- 
morrow the  radiant  stars  of  love  and  broth- 
erhood will  shine  over  our  great  Nation  with 
all  of  their  sclntlllaUng  beauty. 

Tours  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood. 

ILutTiN  LUTHss  King,  Jr. 


Dnty  of  die  Sapreme  Court:  BSainUnance 
of  GoiTt  Rdifion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  TiRGiinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  at- 
tached sermon  of  the  Reverend  Walter 
M.  Haushalter,  LLX).,  rector,  St.  Luke 
and  the  Epiphany  entitled  "Duty  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  Maintenance  of  God's 
Religion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DUTT    OF  THE  SUPSEME  COXTRT :    MAINTENANCE 

OF  God's  Religion 
(By    the    Reverend    Walter    M.    Haushalter, 
LL.D.,  rector.  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Luke 
and   the   Epiphany,  June   1963,  Philadel- 
phia) 

"Behold  with  what  folly  and  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed."  These 
words,  rightly  attributed  to  several  astute 
statesmen  Including  Dean  Inge,  Richelieu, 
Lord  Chatham,  oome  originally  from  Pope 
Julius  Third.  Once  visited  by  his  old  friend. 
Prater  John  of  the  novitiate  days,  the  Pope 
conducted  him  from  the  throne  room  to  his 
private  quarters.  They  reminisced  over  the 
merriment  hours  of  the  old  monastery  when 
they  relieved  the  austerities  of  the  day  with 
song  and  laughter.  "Come,  John,  let  us 
make  merry  again.  From  what  a  Pope  can 
know  of  monarchs  and  cardinals  let  us  laugh 
and  behold  with  what  folly  and  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  Is  governed." 

Regarding  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  to  prayer  In  public  schools,  neu- 
trality of  the  American  Government  to  the 
affairs  of  God,  and  secularization  of  our  na- 
tional culture,  we  fall  back  on  the  time- 
less words  of  JuUuB  III,  as  did  Dean  Inge 
and  Richelieu  when  sore  beset — "Behold 
with  what  folly  and  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  Is  governed."  What  superior  Insights 
enable  the  present  Supreme  Court  to  see 
in  the  Constitution  what  Marshall.  Taney, 
Chase,  and  170  years  of  wise  Judges  never 
saw?  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  was  a  life- 
time communicant  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Epi- 
phany. As  his  rector  for  some  years  I  never 
heard  him  pronounce  for  secularism  and 
neutrality  In  the  affairs  of  God.  He  and 
the  Judges  of  170  years  of  our  history  would 
be  horrified  at  the  present  Supreme  Court 
reading  Into  the  Constitution  what  they 
were  never  able  to  dlsclpher  there.  Most 
of  the  writers  and  Interpreters  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  170  years  were  solid  church- 
men whose  basic  assiunptlon  was  that  Amer- 
ican culture  and  government  were  religious, 
not  secular,  and  that  America  belongs  to 
God. 

Anyone  who  believes  In  God  and  the  beau- 
ties of  religion  for  our  education  and  na- 
tional affairs  had  best  prepare  to  meet  head- 
on  the  contention  that  the  former  Supreme 
Court  Judges  and  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution lived  In  the  shabby  horse-and-bug- 
gy  days  and  their  opinions  are  an  Imperti- 
nence in  the  present.  Along  with  Moses 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  the  liberal 
secularists  will  dismiss  you  to  the  dim  shad- 
ows, prenatal  to  the  birth  of  our  age  of 
glory,  of  peace  and  security  perpetual,  as 
built  by  the  sheer  power  of  secular  man  with 
no  help  from  God.  We  who  believe  In  God. 
the  vast  number  of  American  Jews,  Cath- 
olics, and  Protestants,  must  be  prepared  to 


imrry  the  thrusts  of  clever  but  shallow  and 
decadent  secularism,  come  out  of  our  cor- 
ners fighting,  and  set  up  sanity  and  religion 
as  did  our  forefathers.  The  stakes  in  the 
struggle  are  high,  the  very  sxirvival  of  the 
Nation. 

When    the   law-giver   Moees,   with    sweat, 
blood,  and  tears,  led  his  people  out  of  Egyp- 
tian slavery  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  one  vast  problem.     His  people  were  not 
a  cohesive   nation   but  a  mere  aggregation. 
Por  30  years  he  beat  time  In  the  wilderness, 
and  in  those  30  bitter  years  he  welded  them 
Into    a   nation   by    them   power   of   religion, 
hardship,  and  an  age-old  remedy  called  suf- 
fering.    When   the  giant   came  down   from 
the  terrifying  experience  of  Slnal  he  carried 
10  principles  or  articles  of  a  national  consti- 
tution graven  on  stone.     He  believed  If  he 
could  get  those  Ten  Commandments  graven 
into  the  souls  of  his  wanderlxist  people  he 
could  weld  ttiem  Into  a  nation  able  to  sur- 
vive in  a  hostile  world  and  win  Immortality. 
If  the  crude  Iron  was  not  able  to  take  on  the 
heat  and  the  hammering  Into  this  kind  of 
religious-tempered  steel  they  would  go  down 
like  a  thousand  others  into  the  Ilmbo  of  the 
historically  forgotten.     The  first  four  arti- 
cles of  his  national  constitution  dealt  with 
God.     They  were   to  have  one  God  and  no 
playing  around  with  the  liberalism  of  many 
gods.     They    were    not    to    worship    graven 
Images,   the  fruits  of  ciUture,  which  Is  the 
deadly  road  to  sec\ilarism.     They  were  not 
to  flourish  God's  name  In  an  empty  fashion 
but  really  meant  it  when  they  said  It.     They 
were  to  set  apart  one  day  from  sundown  to 
stmdown  for  God  and  his  affairs.     And  lest 
they  forget  before   the  next  Sabbath   they 
were  to  tie  these  precepts  on  the  lintels  of 
the  doorpost  and  the  nation  was  to  be  one 
vast    daily    school    of    religious    education. 
And  after  the  angry  old  Moses  had  made  an 
end  to  20,000  worshipping  a  golden  calf  It 
became  obvious  he  would  permit  no  court 
to  set  aside  his  mandates. 

Many  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  of  antiquity 
went  down,  floundered,  even  flovu'lshed  for  a 
day,  and  were  no  more.  Those  nations  that 
endured  and  made  any  contribution  worth 
looking  at,  were  based  on  rigid  adherence  to 
the  Gods.  The  culture,  art,  government  of 
Babylon  were  based  on  the  worship  of  Bel- 
Merodach  and  Babylon  lasted  2,600.  "The 
Egyptian  civilization,  built  on  the  cult  of 
Isls-Oslrls-Amen  lasted  3,000  years.  The 
Greeks  were  deeply  religious  as  Paul  re- 
marked on  Mars  Hill  where  the  government 
of  Pericles  expelled  as  enemies  of  the  state 
Irreverent  playwrights.  Rome,  in  both  East- 
em  and  Western  empires  exiled  or  dealt 
death  to  the  sacrilegious.  There  were  no 
secular  states  in  the  world  of  antiquity,  and 
no  secular  state  will  endure  In  our  present 
raging  whirlpool. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the 
beautiful  Elizabeth  II  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land saw  the  heart  of  the  religious  state  as 
it  prevailed  In  Europe.  Prance.  Germany. 
Spain.  England  In  all  Christendom  for  more 
than  a  1.000  years.  The  Queen  knelt  for  the 
anointing,  then  the  holy  communion,  then 
the  crown  to  rule  for  the  Lord  until  He 
come.  The  vast  services  of  England  to  the 
modern  world  flow  from  this  religious  nature 
of  government.  The  Pax  BriUnnlca,  the  un- 
told spread  of  Anglo-Saxon  benefits  of  sci- 
ence, art,  law.  the  vast  elevation  of  backward 
nations  by  missionary  colonialism  to  China, 
Japan,  India,  Africa  and  the  Islands  of  the 
sea,  thesfe  and  more  are  the  direct  outflow 
not  of  sterile,  decadent  secularism,  but  of  a 
deeply  planted  religion  In  the  soul  and  the 
government  of  England. 

One  hundred  million  Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  believers  In  God  affirm  that  the 
intended  genius  of  our  American  Govern- 
ment Is  not  secular  but  religious.  The  foun- 
dation for  our  faith  Is  not  merely  the  re- 
ligious natiire  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  not 
that  rulers  swear  hand-on-Blble  to  defend 
us.  not  merely  a  slogan  "In  Ood  we  trust" 
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on  our  40-ceQt  dollar.  Dor  tbe  compulsion  to 
cbapel  attendance  at  our  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Academlfla.  The  final  proof  of  the  In- 
tended religious  genius  of  our  Oovemment 
Is  exemption  of  religious  institutions  from 
taxation.  Seventeen  decades  of  tax  exemp- 
tion mean  that  the  propagation  of  religion 
has  been  subsidized  by  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  by  Government. 

Why  docs  the  Supreme  Court  suddenly 
appear  to  upeet  170  years  of  religious  tradi- 
tion and  practice  of  government?  It  comes 
at  a  critical  juncture  of  the  battle  of  Western 
civilization  against  the  antl-Ood  of  com- 
munlam.  It  comes  at  the  very  time  when 
Mr  J.  Edgar  Hoover  pleads  for  more  religious 
education  to  halt  the  Increase  In  crime  and 
subversion.  The  most  gloomy  feature  of 
their  action  Is  that  law  Is  used  to  Impose  the 
will  of  a  tiny  minority  of  Infidels  on  a  vast 
majority  of  believers  In  Ood.  Rysklnd  names 
the  word  "minority"  the  dirtiest  word  In  the 
language.  Virulent  minorities  are  now  on 
rampages  In  America  to  force  compulsory 
congeniality  on  long-suffering  majorities. 
Why  not  provide  cottpn  for  atheists  to  stuff 
their  ears  while  the  vast  majority  worship 
Ood  In  our  public  education.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son saw  Into  the  future  a  Supreme  Court  that 
might  develop  Into  "an  oligarchy  of  despot- 
Ism."  but  such  could  ha(>pen  only  If  the 
checks  and  balance  of  Judicial,  executive. 
and  legislative  broke  down. 

The  Intent  of  this  article  Is  not  to  provoke 
contempt  for  the  Supreme  Court,  but  rather 
to  Invite  prayers  and  deep  concern  for  all 
departments  of  government  and  our  chosen 
leaders.  The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  honorable  men  caught  In  the  vast  ordeal 
that  fronts  all  Western  civilization.  Thus 
honorable  men  are  unwittingly  drawn  to  the 
defense  of  secularism  which  Is  the  most  deca- 
dent philosophy  that  ever  gnawed  at  the 
vitals  of  a  nation.  Secularism  Is  society  and 
culture  without  Ood.  moral  nihilism  with  no 
staple  values  to  save  us  from  equating  good 
and  evil.  Secularism  hopes  for  the  peaceful 
coexistence  of  Ood  and  Satan  where  we  may 
snuggle  down  Into  the  softness  of  material 
Joys.  Its  deepest  antagonism  to  Christianity 
Is  a  tolerant  pacifism  that  takes  no  sides  for 
roses  against  weeds,  lanibs  against  wolves 
and  ends  up  with  frenzied  hates  against  only 
their  self -chosen  enemies.  That  the  Su- 
preme Covirt  should  play  Into  the  hands  of 
secularism  calls  not  for  derision,  but  pathos 
and  prayers.  When  every  school  dally 
teaches  children  about  Ood.  the  Bible, 
prayer,  sings  the  national  b3rmn  and  pledges 
allegiance  you  will  see  and  know  that  Ameri- 
ca has  recovered  her  destiny. 

Following  the  coronation  of  Oeorge  VI 
as  King  of  England  George  Bernard  Shaw 
was  asked,  "What  do  you  think  of  the  King?" 
"I  do  not  think  of  the  King."  said  Shaw.  "It 
Is  the  business  of  the  King  to  think  of  me. 
That's  what  he  is  paid  for."  More  seriously, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  King,  the  President,  the 
courts  and  legislators  do  not  wish  to  bear 
alone  the  heavy  burden  of  thinking.  They 
will  welcome  our  thinking  of  them,  our 
prayers  for  them  as  together  we  work  for 
the  "maintenance  of  God's  religion"  In  our 
fair  and  troubled  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ohost.     Amen. 


Letter  From  Birmin^hain  City  Jail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call  atten- 


tion to  the  recent  letter  written  in  prison 
by  the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.. 
in  reply  to  a  public  statement  by  eight 
Alabama  clergymen.  To  place  the  Issue 
in  clear  perspective.  I  include  both  the 
statement  and  answer.  However,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  eloquent 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  King.  This  Con- 
gress will  do  well  to  move  swiftly  in  im- 
plementing his  message  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  by  adopting  meaningful 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Dr  King's  letter  follows,  succeeded  by 
the  public  statement  of  the  eight  Ala- 
bama clergymen  which  occasioned  Dr. 
King  s  reply. 

BntMiNCHAM  Crrr  Jaii.. 

April  16.  1963. 
Bishop  C.  C.  J.  CARPKNTni. 
Bishop  Joseph  A.  DmtcK 
Rabbi  Mn.TON  L.  GaAFMAN. 
Bishop  Pattt.  Haroin. 
Bishop  Not^N  B.  Hasmon. 

Rev      CiKOROK    M.    MUIULAT. 

Rev    Edward  V.  Ramack. 
Rev    Earl  Stallings. 

My  Dear  Fellow  Clergtmxn:  While  con- 
fined here  In  the  Birmingham  city  Jail,  I 
came  across  yovir  recent  statement  calling 
our  present  activities  unwise  and  untime- 
ly. Seldom.  If  ever,  do  I  pause  to  answer 
criticism  of  my  work  and  Ideas.  If  I  sought 
to  answer  all  of  the  criticisms  that  cross  my 
desk,  my  secretaries  would  be  engaged  in 
little  else  in  the  course  of  the  day  and  I 
would  have  no  time  for  constructive  work. 
But  since  I  feel  that  you  are  men  of  genuine 
good  will  and  your  criticisms  are  sincerely  set 
forth.  I  would  like  to  answer  your  statement 
In  what  I  hope  will  be  patient  and  reason- 
able terms. 

I  think  I  should  give  the  reason  for  my 
being  In  Birmingham,  since  you  have  been 
Infiuenced  by  the  argument  of  outsiders 
coming  In.  I  have  the  honor  of  serving 
as  president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  an  organization  op- 
erating in  every  Southern  State  with  head- 
quarters in  Atlanta,  Oa.  We  have  some  85 
aflUiate  organizations  all  across  the  South — 
one  being  the  Alabama  Christian  Movement 
for  Human  Rights.  Whenever  necessary 
and  possible  we  share  staff,  educational,  and 
financial  resources  with  our  affiliates.  Sev- 
eral months  ago  our  local  aflUiate  here  In 
Birmingham  Invited  us  to  be  on  call  to  en- 
gage in  a  nonviolent  direct  action  program 
if  such  were  deemed  necessary.  We  readily 
consented  and  when  the  hour  came  we  lived 
up  to  our  promises.  So  I  am  here,  along 
with  several  members  of  my  staff,  because 
we  were  Invited  here.  I  am  here  because 
I  have  basic  organizational  ties  here.  Be- 
yond this.  I  am  In  Birmingham  because  In- 
justice Is  here.  Just  as  the  eighth  century 
prophets  left  their  little  vUlages  and  car- 
ried their  "thus  salth  the  Lord"  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  hometown,  and  Just 
as  the  Apostle  Paiil  left  his  little  vUlage  of 
Tarsus  and  carried  the  gospel  of  Jesua  Christ 
to  practically  every  hamlet  and  city  of  the 
Oraeco-Roman  world.  I.  too.  am  conipelled 
to  carry  the  gospel  of  freedom  beyond  my 
particular  hometown.  Like  Paul,  I  must 
constantly  respond  to  the  Macedonian  call 
for  aid. 

Moreover.  I  am  cognizant  of  the  Inter- 
relatedness  of  al^  communities  and  States. 
I  cannot  sit  Idly  by  In  Atlanta  and  not  be 
concerned  about  what  happens  In  Birming- 
ham. Injustice  anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  Jus- 
tice everywhere.  We  are  caught  in  an  Ines- 
capable network  of  mutuality  tied  in  a  single 
garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one 
directly  affects  all  Indirectly.  Never  again 
can  we  afford  to  live  with  the  narrow,  pro- 
vincial outside  agitator  idea.  Anyone  who 
lives  inside  the  United  States  can  never  be 
considered  an  outsider  anywhere  in  this 
country. 


Tou  deplore  the  demonstrations  that  are 
presently  taking  place  In  Birmingham.  But 
I  am  sorry  that  your  statement  did  not  ex-^ 
press  a  similar  concern  for  the  conditions 
that  brought  the  demonstrations  into  being. 
I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  would  want  to 
go  beyond  the  superficial  social  analyst  who 
looks  merely  at  effects,  and  does  not  grapple 
with  underlying  causes.  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  It  Is  unfortunate  that  so- 
called  demonstrations  are  taking  place  In 
Birmingham  at  this  time,  but  I  would  say 
In  more  emphatic  terms  that  It  is  even  more 
unfortunate  that  the  white  power  structure 
of  this  city  left  the  Negro  conununlty  with 
no  other  alternative. 

In  any  nonviolent  campaign  there  are 
four  basic  steps:  (1)  collection  of  the  facts 
to  determine  whether  Injustices  are  alive: 
(2)  negotiation:  (3)  self- purification;  and 
(4)  direct  action.  We  have  gone  through  all 
of  these  steps  in  Blrmlnghan\.  There  can  be 
no  gainsaying  of  the  fact  that  racial  Injus- 
tice engulfs  this  community.  Birmingham 
is  probably  the  most  thoroughly  segregated 
city  In  the  United  States.  Its  ugly  record  of 
police  brutality  Is  known  In  every  section  of 
this  country.  Its  unjust  treatment  of  Ne- 
groes In  the  courts  Is  a  notorious  reality. 
There  have  been  more  unsolved  bombings  of 
Negro  h<xnes  and  churches  in  Birmingham 
than  any  city  In  this  Nation.  These  are  the 
hard,  brutal,  and  unbelievable  facts.  On 
the  basis  of  these  conditions  Negro  leaders 
sought  to  negotiate  with  the  city  fathers. 
But  the  political  leaders  consistently  re- 
fused to  engage  in  good  faith  negotiation. 

Then  came  the  opportunity  last  Septem- 
ber to  talk  wltth  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
economic  community.  In  these  negotiating 
sessions  certain  promises  were  made  by  the 
merchants — such  as  the  promise  to  remove 
the  humiliating  racial  signs  from  the  stores. 
On  the  basis  of  these  promisee  Reverend 
Shuttlesworth  and  the  leaders  of  the  Alabama 
Christian  Movement  for  Human  Rights 
agreed  to  call  a  moratorium  on  any  type  of 
demonstrations.  As  the  weeks  and  months 
unfolded  we  realized  that  we  were  the  vic- 
tims of  a  broken  promise.  The  signs  re- 
mained. As  in  so  many  experiences  of  the 
past  we  were  confronted  with  blasted  hopes, 
and  the  dark  shadow  of  a  deep  disappoint- 
ment settled  upon  us.  So  we  had  no  alter- 
native except  that  of  preparing  for  direct  ac- 
tion, whereby  we  would  present  our  very 
bodies  as  a  means  of  laying  our  case  before 
the  conscience  of  the  local  and  national  com- 
munity. We  were  not  unmindful  of  the  diffi- 
culties Involved.  So  we  decided  to  go 
through  a  process  of  self-purlflcatlon.  We 
started  having  workshops  on  nonviolence 
and  repeatedly  asked  ourselves  the  questions. 
"Are  you  able  to  accept  blows  without  retali- 
ating? "  Are  you  able  to  endure  the  ordeals 
of  Jalir* 

We  decided  to  set  our  direct  action  pro- 
gram around  the  Easter  season,  realizing 
that  with  the  exception  of  Christmas,  this 
was  the  largest  shopping  period  of  the  year. 
Knowing  that  a  strong  economic  withdrawal 
program  would  be  the  byproduct  of  direct 
action,  we  felt  that  this  was  the  best  time 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  merchants  for  the 
needed  changes.  Then  it  occurred  to  us  that 
the  March  election  was  ahead,  and  so  we 
speedily  decided  to  postpone  action  until 
after  election  day.  When  we  discovered  that 
Mr.  Connor  was  in  the  runoff,  we  decided 
again  to  postpone  action  so  that  the  demon- 
strations could  not  be  used  to  cloud  the  is- 
sues. At  this  time  we  agreed  to  begin  our 
nonviolent  witness  the  day  after  the  runoff. 

This  reveals  that  we  did  not  move  Irre- 
sponsibly Into  direct  action.  We  too 
wanted  to  see  Mr.  Connor  defeated;  so  we 
went  through  postponement  after  postpone- 
ment to  aid  in  this  community  need.  After 
this  we  felt  that  direct  action  could  be  de- 
layed no  longer. 

You  may  well  ask.  "Why  direct  action? 
Why  sltlns.  marches,  et  cetera?     Isn't  ne- 


gotiation a  better  path?"  Tou  are  exactly 
right  in  your  call  for  negotiation.  Indeed, 
this  Is  the  purpose  of  direct  action.  Non- 
violent direct  action  seeks  to  create  such  a 
crisis  and  establish  such  creative  tension 
that  a  community  that  has  constantly  re- 
fused to  negotiate  is  forced  to  confront  the 
issue.  It  seeks  so  to  dramatize  the  Issue 
that  It  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  I  Just 
referred  to  the  creation  of  tension  as  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  nonviolent  reslster.  This 
may  sound  rather  shocking.  But  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word 
"tension."  I  have  earnestly  worked  and 
preached  against  violent  tension,  but  there 
is  a  type  of  constructive  nonviolent  tension 
that  Is  necessary  for  growth.  Just  as 
Socrates  felt  that  It  was  necessary  to  create 
a  tension  In  the  mind  so  that  individuals 
could  rise  from  the  bondage  of  myths  and 
half-truths  to  the  unfettered  realm  of 
creative  analysis  and  objective  appraisal,  we 
must  see  the  need  of  having  nonviolent  gad- 
flies to  create  the  kind  of  tension  in  society 
that  win  help  men  rise  from  the  dark  depths 
of  prejudice  and  racism  to  the^  majestic 
heights  of  imderstandlng  and  brotherhood. 
So  the  purpose  of  the  direct  action  Is  to 
create  a  situation  so  crisis  packed  that  it  will 
InevlUbly  open  the  door  to  negotiation.  We, 
therefore,  concxir  with  you  In  your  call  for 
negotiation.  Too  long  has  our  beloved 
Southland  been  bogged  down  In  the  tragic 
attempt  to  live  In  monolog  rather  than 
dialog. 

One  of  the  basic  points  in  yo\ir  statement 
Is  that  our  acts  are  untimely.  Some  have 
asked,  "Why  didn't  you  give  the  new  admin- 
istration time  to  act?"  The  only  answer 
that  I  can  give  to  this  Inquiry  Is  that  the 
new  administration  must  be  prodded  about 
as  much  as  the  outgoing  one  before  it  acts. 
We  will  be  sadly  mistaken  if  we  feel  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Boutwell  will  bring  the 
millennium  to  Birmingham.  While  Mr. 
Boutwell  is  much  more  articulate  and  gentle 
than  Mr.  Connor,  they  are  both  segregation- 
ists dedicated  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  status  quo.  The  hope  I  see  in  Mr.  Bout- 
well is  that  he  will  be  reasonable  enough  to 
see  the  futility  of  massive  resistance  to 
desegregation.  But  he  will  not  see  this 
without  pressure  from  the  devotees  of  civil 
rights.  My  friends,  I  must  say  to  you  that 
we  have  not  made  a  single  gain  In  clvU 
rights  without  determined  legal  and  nonvio- 
lent pressure.  History  Is  the  long  and  tragic 
story  of  the  fact  that  privileged  groups 
seldom  give  up  their  prlvUeges  voluntarily. 
Individuals  may  see  the  moral  light  and  vcd- 
untaniy  give  up  their  imjust  posture;  but 
as  Relnhold  Nlebuhr  has  reminded  us,  groups 
are  more  Immoral  than  individuals. 

We  know  through  painful  experience  that 
freedom  Is  never  voluntarily  given  by  the 
oppreaaor;  It  must  be  demanded  by  the  c^- 
prwed.  Frankly  I  have  never  yet  engaged 
in  a  direct  action  movement  that  was  "well 
timed,"  according  to  the  timetable  of  those 
who  have  not  suffered  unduly  from  the 
disease  of  segregation.  For  years  now  I  have 
heard  the  word  "wait."  It  rings  In  the  ear 
of  every  Negro  with  a  piercing  familiarity. 
This  "wttlt"  has  almost  always  meant 
never.  It  has  been  a  tranqulllzlng  thalid- 
omide, relieving  the  emotional  stress  for  a 
moment,  only  to  give  birth  to  an  ill-formed 
infant  of  frustration.  We  m\ist  come  to  see 
with  the  distinguished  jurist  of  yesterday 
that  "Justice  too  long  delayed  Is  justice 
denied."  We  have  waited  for  more  than  340 
years  for  our  constitutional  and  Ood-glven 
rights.  The  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are 
moving  with  Jet-like  speed  toward  the  goal 
of  political  Independence,  and  we  still  creep 
at  horse  and  buggy  pace  toward  the  gaining 
of  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a  lunch  counter. 

I  guess  It  Is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation  to  say 
"Walt."  But  when  you  have  seen  vicious 
mobs  lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers  at  will 


and  drown  your  sisters  and  brothers  at  whim; 
when  you  have  seen  hate-fUled  policemen 
curse,  kick,  brutalize,  and  even  kill  your 
black  brothers  and  sisters  with  Impunity; 
when  you  see  the  vast  majority  of  your 
20  million  Negro  brothers  smothering  In  an 
airtight  cage  of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  an 
affluent  society;  when  you  suddenly  find  your 
tongue  twisted  and  your  speech  stanuner- 
Ing  as  you  seek  to  explain  to  your  6-year- 
old  daughter  why  she  can't  go  to  the  public 
amusement  park  that  has  Just  been  adver- 
tised on  television,  and  see  tears  welling  up 
in  her  little  eyes  when  she  is  told  that  Fun- 
town  is  closed  to  colored  children,  and  see 
the  depressing  clouds  of  inferiority  begin 
to  form  in  her  little  mental  sky,  and  see  her 
begin  to  distort  her  little  personality  by  un- 
consciously developing  a  bitterness  toward 
white  people;  when  you  have  to  concoct  an 
answer  for  a  6-year-old  son  asking  in 
agonizing  pathos:  "Daddy,  why  do  white  peo- 
ple treat  colored  people  so  mean?";  when 
you  take  a  cross-country  drive  and  find  it 
necessary  to  sleep  night  after  night  in  the 
uncomfortable  corners  of  yo\ir  automobile 
because  no  motel  will  accept  you;  when  you 
are  humiliated  day  In  and  day  out  by  nag- 
ging signs  reading  "white"  men  and  "col- 
ored"; when  yo\ir  first  name  becomes  "nig- 
ger" and  your  middle  name  becomes  "boy" 
(however  old  you  are)  and  your  last  name 
becomes  "John,"  and  when  your  wife  and 
mother  are  never  given  the  respected  title 
"Mrs.";  when  you  are  harried  by  day  and 
haunted  by  night  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
a  Negro,  living  constantly  at  tip-toe  stance 
never  quite  knowing  what  to  expect  next, 
and  plagued  with  inner  fears  and  outer  re- 
sentmenst;  when  you  are  forever  fighting  a 
degenerating  sense  of  "nobodlness";  then 
you  will  understand  why  we  find  It  difficult 
to  wait.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  cup 
of  endurance  runs  over,  and  men  are  no 
longer  willing  to  be  plunged  Into  an  abyss 
of  Injustice  where  they  experience  the  bleak- 
ness of  corroding  despair.  I  hope,  sirs,  you 
can  understand  our  legitimate  and  unavoid- 
able Impatience. 

You  express  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  over 
our  willingness  to  break  laws.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  legitimate  concern.  Since  we  so 
diligently  urge  people  to  obey  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  of  1964  outlawing  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  schools,  It  is  rather  strange 
and  paradoxical  to  find  us  consciously  break- 
ing laws.  One  may  well  ask,  "How  can  you 
advocate  breaking  some  laws  and  obeying 
others?"  The  answer  is  found  In  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  types  of  laws:  There  are 
Just  laws  and  there  are  unjust  laws.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  advocate  obeylfig  just  laws. 
One  has  not  only  a  legal  but  moral  respon- 
sibility to  obey  Just  laws.  Conversely,  one 
has  a  moral  responsibility  to  disobey  unjust 
laws.  I  would  agree  with  St.  Augustine  that 
"An  \mjvist  law  is  no  law  at  all." 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  the 
two?  How  does  one  determine  when  a  law 
is  Just  or  unjust?  A  j\ist  law  Is  a  man-made 
code  that  squares  with  the  moral  law  or 
the  law  of  God.  An  unjust  law  Is  a  code 
that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  moral  law. 
To  put  It  in  the  terms  of  St.  Thc«nas  Aquinas, 
an  unjust  law  Is  a  himian  law  that  Is  not 
rooted  In  eternal  and  natural  law.  Any  law 
that  uplifts  human  ]>ersonallty  Is  Just.  Any 
law  that  degrades  human  personality  is  un- 
)\ist.  All  segregation  statutes  are  unjust  be- 
cause segregation  distorts  the  soul  and  dam- 
ages the  personality.  It  gives  the  segregator 
a  false  sense  of  superiority  and  the  segregated 
a  false  sense  of  Inferiority.  To  use  the  words 
of  Martin  Buber,  the  great  Jewish  philoso- 
pher, segregation  substitutes  an  "I-lt"  rela- 
tionship for  the  "I-thou"  relationship,  and 
ends  up  relegating  persons  to  the  status  of 
things..  So  segregation  is  not  only  politically, 
economically,  and  sociologically  unsound,  but 
it  is  morally  wrong  and  sinful.  Paul  TllUch 
has  said  that  sin  is  separation.    Isn't  segre- 


gation an  existential  expression  of  man's 
tragic  separation,  an  expression  of  his  awful 
eetrangement,  his  terrible  sinfulness?  So  I 
can  urge  men  to  obey  the  1954  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  because  It  Is  morally 
right,  and  I  can  urge  them  to  disobey  segre- 
gation ordinances  because  they  are  morally 
wrong. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  more  concrete  example  of 
Just  and  vmjust  laws.  An  iinjust  law  Is  a 
code  that  a  majority  inflicts  on  a  minority 
that  is  not  binding  on  itself.  This  Lb  dif- 
ference made  legal.  On  the  other  hand  a 
Just  law  is  a  code  that  a  majority  compels 
a  minority  to  follow  that  it  is  willing  to  fol- 
low Itself.    This  Is  sameness  made  legal. 

Let  me  give  another  explanation.  An  un- 
just law  is  a  code  Inflicted  upon  a  minority 
which  that  minority  had  no  part  In  enacting 
or  creating  because  they  did  not  have  the 
unhampered  right  to  vote.  Who  can  say  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  which  set  up  the 
segregation  laws  was  democratically  elected? 
Throughout  the  State  of  Alabama  all  t3rpes 
of  conniving  methods  are  used  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  becoming  registered  voters  and 
there  are  some  counties  without  a  single 
Negro  registered  to  vote  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  constitutes  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Can  any  law  set  up  in  such  a  State 
be  considered  democratically  structured? 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  unjust 
and  Just  laws.  There  are  some  Instances 
when  a  law  is  Just  on  Its  face  but  unjust  In 
Its  application.  For  instance,  I  was  arrested 
Friday  on  a  charge  of  parading  without  a 
permit.  Now  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
an  ordinance  which  requires  a  permit  for 
a  parade,  but  when  the  ordinance  is  used 
to  preserve  segregation  and  to  deny  citizens 
the  flrst  amendment  privilege  of  peaceful 
assembly  and  peaceful  protest,  then  it  be- 
comes unjust. 

I  hop>e  you  can  see  the  distinction  I  am 
trying  to  point  out.  In  no  sense  do  I  advo- 
cate evading  or  defying  the  law  as  the  rabid 
segregationist  would  do.  This  would  lead 
to  anarchy.  One  who  breaks  an  unjust  law 
miost  do  It  openly,  lovingly  (not  hatefully  as 
the  white  mothers  did  In  New  Orleans  when 
they  were  seen  on  television  screaming  "nig- 
ger, nigger,  nigger")  and  with  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  p>enalty.  I  submit  that  an  in- 
dividual who  breaks  a  law  that  conscience 
tells  him  is  unjust,  and  willingly  accepts  the 
penalty  by  staying  In  Jail  to  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  community  over  Its  Injustice, 
is  In  reality  expressing  the  very  highest  re- 
spect f OT  law. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  about  this 
kind  of  clvU  disobedience.  It  was  seen  sub- 
limely In  the  refusal  of  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego  to  obey  the  laws  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar because  a  higher  moral  law  was  In- 
volved. It  was  practiced  superbly  by  the 
early  Christians  who  were  willing  to  face 
hungry  lions  and  the  excruciating  pain  of 
chopping  blocks,  before  submitting  to  cer- 
tain unjust  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  To 
a  degree  academic  freedom  Is  a  reality  today 
because  Socrates  practiced  clvU  disobedience. 

We  can  never  forget  that  everything  Hitler 
did  In  Germany  was  legal  and  everything 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  did  In  Hun- 
gary was  Illegal.  It  was  Illegal  to  aid 
and  ccwnfort  a  Jew  In  Hitler's  Germany.  But 
I  am  sure  that.  If  I  had  lived  In  Germany 
during  that  time,  I  would  have  aided  and 
comforted  my  Jewish  brothers  even  though 
It  was  Illegal.  If  I  lived  in  a  Communist 
country  today  where  certain  principles  dear 
to  the  Christian  faith  are  suppressed,  I  be- 
lieve I  would  openly  advocate  disobeying 
these  antlrellglous  laws. 

I  must  make  two  honest  confessions  to 
you,  my  Christian  and  Jewish  brothers. 
First  I  must  confess  that  over  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  gravely  disappointed  with 
the  white  moderate.  I  have  almost  reached 
the  regrettable  conclusion  that  the  Negroe's 
great  stumbling  block  in  the  stride  toward 
freedom  Is  not  the  white  citizens'  councller 
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or  the  Ku  Klux  Klatuier,  but  the  white  mod- 
erate who  U  more  devoted  to  order  than  to 
Justice:  who  prefers  a  negative  peace  which 
is  the  absence  of  tension  to  a  poaltlve  peace 
which  Is  the  presence  of  Justice:  who  con- 
stantly says  "I  agree  with  you  in  the  goal 
you  seek,  but  I  can't  agree  with  your  meth- 
ods of  direct  action":  who  paternallstlcally 
feels  that  he  can  set  the  timetable  for  an- 
other man's  freedom:  who  lives  by  the  myth 
of  time  and  who  constantly  advises  the 
Negro  to  wait  until  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. Shallow  understanding  from  people  of 
good  will  Is  more  frustrating  than  absolute 
misunderstanding  from  people  of  ill  will. 
Lukewarm  acceptance  is  much  more  bewil- 
dering than  outright  rejection. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  white  moderate 
would  understand  that  law  and  order  exist, 
for  the  piuixiae  of  establishing  Justice,  and 
that  when  they  fail  to  do  this  they  become 
the  dangerously  structured  dams  that  block 
the  flow  of  social  progress.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  white  moderate  would  understand 
that  the  present  tension  In  the  South  Is 
merely  a  necessary  phase  of  the  transition 
from  an  obnoxious  negative  peace,  where 
the  Negro  passively  accepted  his  unjust 
plight,  to  a  substance-filled  positive  peace, 
where  all  men  will  respect  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  human  personality.  Actually,  we 
who  engage  in  nonviolent  direct  action  are 
not  the  creators  of  tension.  We  merely 
bring  to  the  svirface  the  hidden  tension  that 
is  already  alive.  We  bring  it  out  in  the  open 
where  It  can  be  seen  and  dealt  with.  Like 
a  boll  that  can  never  be  c\ired  aa  long  as  it 
is  covered  up  but  must  be  opened  with  all 
its  pus-flowing  ugliness  to  the  natural 
medicines  of  air  and  light.  Injustice  must 
likewise  be  exposed,  with  all  of  the  tension 
Ita  exposing  creates,  to  the  light  of  human 
conscience  and  the  air  of  national  opinion 
before  it  can  be  cured. 

In  your  statement  you  asserted  that  our 
actions,  even  though  peaceful,  must  be  con- 
demned because  they  precipitate  violence. 
But  can  this  assertion  lie  logically  made? 
Isnt  this  like  condemning  the  robbed  man 
because  his  possession  of  money  precipitated 
the  evil  act  of  robbery?  Isnt  this  like  con- 
demning Socrates  because  his  unswerving 
conunltment  to  truth  and  his  philosophical 
delvings  precipitated  the  misguided  popular 
nUnd  to  make  Mm  drink  the  hemlock?  Isnt 
this  like  condemning  Jeexis  because  His 
unique  God  consciousness  and  never-ceasing 
devotion  to  His  will  precipitated  the  evil  act 
of  crucifixion?  We  must  come  to  see,  as  Fed- 
eral courts  have  consistently  afllrmed.  that  it 
Is  Unmoral  to  urge  an  Individual  to  with- 
draw his  eOarta  to  gain  his  bcwic  constitu- 
tional rights  because  the  quest  precipitates 
violence.  Society  must  protect  the  robt>ed 
and  punish  the  robber. 

I  had  also  hoped  that  the  white  moderate 
woxild  reject  the  myth  of  time.  I  received  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  white  brother  In 
Texas  which  said:  "All  Christians  know  that 
the  colored  people  will  receive  «qual  rights 
eventually,  but  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  in 
too  great  of  a  religious  hurry?  It  has  taken 
Christianity  almost  2.000  years  to  accomplish 
what  it  has.  The  teachings  of  Christ  take 
time  to  come  to  earth."  All  that  is  said  here 
grows  out  of  a  tragic  misconception  of  time. 
It  is  the  strangely  irrational  notion  that 
there  Ls  something  In  the  very  flow  of  time 
that  will  inevitably  cure  all  ills.  Actually 
time  is  neutral.  It  can  be  used  either  de- 
structively or  constructively.  I  am  coming 
to  feel  that  the  people  of  111  will  have  iised 
time  much  more  effectively  than  the  people 
of  good  will.  We  will  have  to  repent  In  this 
generation  not  merely  for  the  vitriolic  words 
and  actions  of  the  bad  people,  but  for  the 
appalling  silence  of  the  good  people.  We 
must  come  to  see  that  human  fvogrees  never 
rolls  in  on  wheels  of  inevitability.  It  comes 
through  the  tireless  efforts  and  persistent 
work  of  men  willing  to  be  coworkers  with 
God.  and  without  this  hard  work  time  Itself 


becomes  an  ally  of  the  forces  of  social 
stagnation. 

We  must  \u*  time  creatively,  and  forever 
realize  that  the  time  is  always  ripe  to  do 
right.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real  the 
promise  of  democracy,  and  transform  our 
pending  national  elegy  into  a  creative  pwalm 
of  brotherhood.  Now  is  the  time  to  lift  our 
national  policy  from  the  quicksand  of  racial 
injustice  to  the  solid  rock  of  human  dignity. 

You  spoke  of  our  activity  In  Birmingham 
as  extreme.  At  first  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed that  fellow  clergymen  would  see  my 
nonviolent  efforts  as  those  of  the  extremist. 
I  started  thinking  alx>ut  the  fact  that  I 
stand  in  the  middle  of  two  opposing  forces 
in  the  Negro  community.  One  is  a  force  of 
complacency  made  up  of  Negroes  who.  as  a 
result  of  long  years  of  oppression,  have  been 
so  completely  drained  of  self-respect  and  a 
sense  of  "somebodiness"  that  they  have  ad- 
Justed  to  segregation,  and  of  a  few  Negroes 
in  the  middle  class  who.  because  of  a  degree 
of  academic  and  economic  security,  and  be- 
cause at  points  the.  profit  by  segregation, 
have  unconsciously  become  insensitive  to 
the  problems  of  the  masses.  The  other  force 
is  one  of  bitterness  and  hatred  and  comes 
perilously  close  to  advocating  violence.  It 
is  expressed  in  the  various  black  nationalist 
groups  that  are  springing  up  over  the  Na- 
tion, the  largest  and  best  known  being  Elijah 
Muhanunad's  Muslim  movement.  This 
movement  is  nourished  by  the  contemporary 
fnistratlon  over  the  continued  existence  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  is  made  up  of  peo- 
ple who  have  lost  faith  in  America,  who  have 
absolutely  repudiated  Christianity,  and  who 
have  concluded  that  the  white  man  Is  an  In- 
curable devil.  I  have  tried  to  stand  between 
these  two  forces  saying  that  we  need  not 
follow  the  do-nothingism  of  the  complacent 
or  the  hatred  and  despair  of  the  black  na- 
tionalist. There  is  the  more  excellent  way 
of  love  and  nonviolent  protest.  I'm  grateful 
to  Ood  that,  through  the  Negro  church,  the 
dimension  of  nonviolence  entered  our  strug- 
gle. If  this  philosophy  had  not  emerged  I 
am  convinced  that  by  now  many  streets  of 
the  South  would  be  flowing  with  floods  of 
blood.  And  I  am  further  convinced  that  if 
our  white  brothers  dismiss  us  as  "rabble 
rovisers"  and  "outside  agitators" — those  of 
us  who  are  working  through  the  channels  of 
nonviolent  direct  action — and  refuse  to  sup- 
port oxir  nonviolent  efforts,  millions  of  Ne- 
groes, out  of  frustration  and  despair,  will 
seek  solace  and  security  In  black  nationalist 
ideologies,  a  development  that  will  lead  in- 
evitably to  a  frightening  racial  nightmare. 

Oppressed  people  cannot  remain  oppressed 
forever.  The  urge  for  freedom  will  even- 
tually come.  This  is  what  has  happened  to 
the  American  Negro.  Something  within  has 
reminded  him  of  his  birthright  of  freedom; 
something  without  has  reminded  him  that 
he  can  gain  it.  Consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, he  has  been  swept  In  by  what  the 
Germans  call  the  Zeitgeist,  and  with  his 
black  brothers  of  Africa,  and  his  brown  and 
yellow  brothers  of  Asia.  South  America,  and 
the  Caribbean,  he  is  moving  with  a  sense  of 
cosmic  urgency  toward  the  promised  land  of 
racial  Justice.  Recognizing  this  vital  urge 
that  has  engulfed  the  Negro  community,  one 
should  readily  understand  public  demon- 
strations. The  Negro  has  many  pent-up 
resentments  and  latent  frustrations.  He  has 
to  get  them  out.  So  let  him  march  some- 
time: let  him  have  his  prayer  pilgrimages  to 
the  city  hall:  understand  why  he  must  have 
sit-ins  and  freedom  rides.  If  his  repressed 
emotions  do  not  come  out  In  these  non- 
violent ways,  they  will  come  out  In  ominous 
expressions  of  violence.  This  is  not  a  threat: 
it  Is  a  fact  of  history.  So  I  have  not  said 
to  my  people.  "Get  rid  of  your  discontent." 
But  I  have  tried  to  say  that  this  normal  and 
healthy  discontent  can  be  channeled  through 
the  creative  outlet  of  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion.    Now  this  approach  is  being  dismissed 


as  extremist.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
Initially  disappointed  in  being  so  categorized. 

But  as  I  continued  to  think  about  the  mat- 
ter I  gradually  gained  a  bit  of  satisfaction 
from  being  considered  an  extremist.  Was 
not  Jesus  an  extremist  in  love?  "Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you."  Was  not 
Amos  an  extremist  for  Justice — "Let  Justice 
roll  down  like  waters  and  righteousness  like 
a  mighty  stream"  Was  not  Paul  an  ex- 
tremist for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — "I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Was  not  Martin  Luther  an  extrem- 
ist— "Here  I  stand:  I  can  do  none  other  so 
help  me  God."  Was  not  John  Bunyan  an 
extremist — "I  will  stay  in  Jail  to  the  end  of 
my  days  before  I  make  a  butchery  of  my 
conscience."  Was  not  Abraham  Lincoln  an 
extremist — "This  Nation  cannot  survive  half 
slave  and  half  free."  Was  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson an  extremist — "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self  evident  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  '  So  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  be  extremist  but  what  kind  of  extremist 
will  we  be.  Will  we  be  extremists  for  hate 
or  will  we  be  extremists  for  love?  Will  we 
be  extremists  for  the  preservation  of  injus- 
tice— or  will  we  be  extremists  for  the  cause  of 
Justice?  In  that  dramatic  scene  on  Calvary's 
hill  three  men  were  crucified.  We  must 
never  forget  that  all  three  were  crucified  for 
the  same  crime — the  crime  of  extremism. 
Two  were  extremists  for  Immorality,  and  thus 
fell  tielow  their  environment.  The  other, 
Jesus  Christ,  was  an  extremist  for  love,  truth, 
and  goodness,  and  thereby  rose  above  His 
environment.  So,  after  all.  maybe  the 
South,  the  Nation,  and  the  world  are  in  dire 
need  of  creative  extremists. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  white  moderate 
would  see  this.  Maybe  I  was  too  optimis- 
tic. &taybe  I  expected  too  much.  I  guess 
I  should  have  realized  that  few  members  of 
a  race  that  has  oppressed  another  race  can 
understand  or  appreciate  the  deep  groans 
and  passionate  yearnings  of  those  that  have 
been  oppressed,  and  still  fewer  have  the 
vision  to  see  that  Injustice  must  be  rooted 
out  by  strong,  persistent,  and  determined 
action.  I  am  thankful,  however,  that  some 
of  our  white  brothers  have  grasped  the 
meaning  of  this  social  revolution  and  com- 
mitted themselves  to  it.  They  are  still  all 
too  small  in  quantity,  but  they  are  big  In 
qiudity.  Some  like  Ralph  McGill,  LUllan 
Smith,  Harry  Golden,  and  James  Dabbs  have 
written  about  our  struggle  In  eloquent, 
prophetic,  and  tinderstanding  terms.  Oth- 
ers have  marched  with  us  down  nameless 
streets  of  the  South.  They  have  languished 
In  filthy,  roach-Infested  Jails,  suffering  the 
abuse  and  brutality  of  angry  policemen  who 
see  them  as  "dirty  nigger  lovers."  They, 
unlike  so  many  of  their  moderate  brothers 
and  sisters,  have  recognized  the  urgency  of 
the  moment  and  sensed  the  need  for  power- 
ful action  antidotes  to  combat  the  disease 
of  segregation. 

Let  me  rush  on  to  mention  my  other  dls- 
api>ointment.  I  have  been  so  greatly  disap- 
pointed with  the  white  church  and  Its  lead- 
ership. Of  course  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  you  has  taken  some  significant 
stands  on  this  Issue.  I  commend  you.  Rev- 
erend Stallings,  for  yovu*  Christian  stand  on 
this  past  Sunday,  In  welcoming  Negroes  to 
your  worship  service  on  an  nonsegregated 
basis.  I  commend  the  Catholic  leaders  of 
this  State  for  integrating  Springhill  College 
several  years  ago. 

But  despite  these  notable  exceptions  I 
must  honestly  reiterate  that  I  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  church.  I  do  not  say 
that  as  one  of  those  negative  critics  who 
can  always  find  something  wrong  with  the 
church.  I  say  it  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, who  lovesthe  church;  who  was  nurtured 
in  its  bosom;  who  has  been  sxistalned  by  its 
spiritual  blessings  and  who  will  remain  trus 
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to  it  as  long  as  the  cord  of  life  shall  length- 
en. 

I  had  the  strange  feeling  when  I  was  sud- 
denly catapulted  Into  the  leadership  of  the 
bus  protest  in  Montgomery  several  years  ago 
that  we  would  have  the  support  of  the  white 
church.  I  felt  that  the  white  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis  of  the  South  would  be 
some  of  our  strongest  allies.  Instead,  some 
have  been  outright  opponents,  refusing  to 
understand  the  freedom  movement  and  mis- 
representing Its  leaders;  all  too  many  others 
have  been  more  cautious  than  courageous 
and  have  remained  silent  behind  the  anes- 
thetizing security  of  stained  glass  windows. 
In  spite  of  my  shattered  dreams  of  the  past, 
I  came  to  Birmingham  with  the  hope  that 
the  white  religious  leadership  of  this  com- 
munity would  see  the  Justice  of  our  cause 
and,  with  deep  moral  concern,  serve  as  the 
channel  through  which  our  Just  grievances 
could  get  to  the  power  structure.  I  had 
hoped  that  each  or  you  would  understand. 
But  again  I  have  been  disappointed. 

I  have  heard  numerous  religious  leaders 
of  the  South  call  upon  their  wor6hip>erB  to 
comply  with  a  desegregation  decision  because 
it  is  the  law,  but  I  have  longed  to  hear  white 
ministers  say  follow  this  decree  because  in- 
tegration is  morally  right  and  the  Negro  Is 
your  brother.  In  the  midst  of  blatant  In- 
justices Inflicted  upon  the  Negro,  I  have 
watched  white  churches  stand  on  the  sideline 
and  merely  mouth  pious  Irrelevancies  and 
sanctimonious  trivialities.  In  the  midst  of 
a  mighty  struggle  to  rid  our  Nation  of  racial 
and  economic  injustice,  I  have  heard  bo  many 
ministers  say.  "Those  are  social  issues  with 
which  the  Gospel  has  no  real  concern,"  and 
I  have  watched  so  many  churches  conunit 
themselves  to  a  completely  other-worldly 
religion  which  made  a  strange  distinction 
between  body  and  soul,  the  sacred  and  the 
secular. 

So  here  we  are  moving  toward  the  exit  of 
the  20th  century  with  a  religious  community 
largely  adjxisted  to  the  statxis  quo,  standing 
as  a  talllight  behind  other  community  agen- 
cies rather  than  a  headlight  leading  men  to 
higher  levels  of  Justice. 

I  have  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  all  the  other 
Southern  States.  On  sweltering  summer 
days  and  crisp  autxunn  mornings  I  have 
looked  at  her  lieautiful  churches  with  their 
spires  pointing  heavenward.  I  have  beheld 
the  Impressive  outlay  of  her  massive  religious 
education  buildings.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  found  myself  asking:  "Who  worships 
here?  Who  Is  their  God?  Where  were  their 
voices  when  the  lips  of  Governor  Bamett 
dripped  with  words  of  Interposition  and  nul- 
lification? Where  were  they  when  Governor 
Wallace  gave  the  clarion  call  for  defiance  and 
hatred?  Where  were  their  voices  of  support 
when  tired,  bruised,  and  weary  Negro  men 
and  women  decided  to  rise  from  the  dark 
dungeons  of  complacency  to  the  bright  hills 
of  creative  protest?" 

Yes,  these  questions  are  still  In  my  mind. 
In  deep  disappointment,  I  have  wept  over 
the  laxity  of  the  church.  But  be  assured 
that  my  tears  have  been  tears  of  love.  There 
can  be  no  deep  disappointment  where  there 
is  not  deep  love.  Yes,  I  love  the  church;  I 
love  her  sacred  walls.  How  could  I  do  other- 
wise? I  am  In  the  rather  unique  position  of 
being  the  son,  the  grandson,  and  the  great 
grandson  of  preachers.  Yes,  I  see  the  church 
as  the  body  of  Christ.  But,  oh,  how  we  have 
blemished  and  scarred  that  body  through 
social  neglect  amd  fear  of  belpg  nonconform- 
ist. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church  was 
very  powerful.  It  was  during  that  period 
when  the  early  Christians  rejoiced  when  they 
were  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  for  what  they 
believed.  In  those  days  the  church  was  not 
merely  a  thermometer  that  recorded  the 
Ideas  and  principles  of  popular  opinion;  It 
was  a  thermostat  that  transformed  the  mores 
of    society.     Wherever    the    early    Christians 


entered  a  town  the  power  structxu-e  got  dis- 
tiirbed  and  Inunediately  sought  to  convict 
them  for  being  "disturbers  of  the  peace"  and 
"outside  agitators."  But  they  went  on  with 
the  conviction  that  they  were  a  colony  of 
heaven  and  had  to  obey  Ood  rather  than 
man.  They  were  small  in  number  but  big  in 
commitment.  They  were  too  Ood-lntozi- 
cated  to  be  astronomically  Intimidated. 
They  brought  an  end  to  such  ancient  evils  as 
infanticide  and  gladiatorial  contest. 

Things  are  different  now.  The  contem- 
porary church  Is  so  often  a  weak,  Ineffectual 
voice  with  an  uncertain  sound.  It  is  so  often 
the  arch-supporter  of  the  status  quo.  Par 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the 
church,  the  power  structure  of  the  average 
community  is  consoled  by  the  church's  silent 
and  often  vocal  sanction  of  things  as  they 
are. 

But  the  Judgment  of  God  is  upon  the 
church  as  never  before.  If  the  church  of 
today  does  not  recapture  the  sacrificial  spirit 
of  the  early  church,  it  will  lose  its  authentic 
ring,  forfeit  the  loyalty  of  millions,  and  be 
dismissed  as  an  Irrelevant  social  club  with  no 
meaning  for  the  twentieth  century.  I  am 
meeting  young  people  every  day  whose  dis- 
appointment with  the  church  has  risen  to 
outright  disgust. 

MaytM  again  I  have  been  too  optimistic. 
Is  organized  religion  too  Inextricably  bound 
to  the  status  quo  to  save  our  Nation  and  the 
world?  Maybe  I  must  turn  my  faith  to  the 
inner  spiritual  church,  the  church  within 
the  church,  as  the  ecclesla  and  the  hope 
of  the  world.  But  again  I  am  thankful  to 
God  that  some  noble  souls  from  the  ranks 
of  organized  religion  have  broken  loose  from 
the  paralyzing  chains  of  conformity  and 
Joined  us  as  active  partners  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  They  have  left  their  secure  con- 
gregations and  walked  the  streets  of  Albany, 
Georgia,  with  us.  They  have  gone  through 
the  highways  of  the  South  on  torturous 
rides  for  freedom.  Yes.  they  have  gone  to 
Jail  with  us.  Some  have  been  kicked  out  of 
their  churches  and  lost  the  support  of  their 
bishops  and  fellow  ministers.  But  they  have 
gone  with  the  faith  that  right  defeated  is 
stronger  than  evil  triumphant.  These  men 
have  been  the  leaven  in  the  lump  of  the 
race.  Their  witness  has  been  the  spiritual 
salt  that  has  preserved  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Gospel  in  these  troubled  times.  They 
have  carved  a  tunnel  of  hope  through  the 
dark  mountain  of  disappointment. 

I  hope  the  church  as  a  whole  will  meet 
the  challenge  of  this  decisive  hour.  But 
even  if  the  church  does  not  come  to  the 
aid  of  justice.  I  have  no  despair  about  the 
future.  I  have  no  fear  about  the  outcome 
of  our  struggle  in  Birmingham,  even  if  our 
motives  are  presently  misunderstood.  We 
will  reach  the  goal  of  freedom  In  Birming- 
ham and  all  over  the  Nation,  because  the  goal 
of  America  Is  freedom.  Ahused  and  scorned 
though  we  may  be,  our  destiny  is  tied  up 
with  the  destiny  of  America.  Before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth,  we  were  here. 
Before  the  pen  of  Jefferson  etched  across 
the  pages  of  history  the  majestic  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we  were 
here.  For  more  than  two  centuries  our  fore- 
parents  labored  in  this  country  without 
wages:  they  made  cotton  "king";  and  they 
built  the  homes  of  their  masters  in  the  midst 
of  brutal  Injustice  and  shameful  humilia- 
tion—and yet  out  of  the  bottomless  vitality 
they  continued  to  thrive  and  develop.  If  the 
inexpressible  cruelties  of  slavery  could  not 
stop  us.  the  opp>osition  we  now  face  will 
surely  fall.  We  will  win  our  freedom  because 
the  sacred  heritage  of  our  Nation  and  the 
eternal  will  of  God  are  embodied  In  our 
echoing  demands. 

I  must  close  now.  But  before  closing  I 
am  Impelled  to  mention  one  other  point  in 
your  statement  that  troubled  me  profoundly. 
You  warmly  commended  the  Birmingham 
police  force  for  keeping  order  and  preventing 
violence.    I  dont  believe  you  would  have  so 


warmly  commended  the  police  force  If  you 
had  seen  its  angry  violent  dogs  literally  bit- 
ing six  unarmed,  nonviolent  Negroes.  I 
don't  believe  you  would  so  quickly  com- 
mend the  policemen  if  you  wovUd  observe 
their  ugly  and  inhuman  treatment  of  Negroes 
here  In  the  city  Jail;  if  you  would  watch 
them  push  and  curse  old  Negro  women  and 
young  Negro  girls;  if  you  would  see  them 
slap  and  kick  old  Negro  men  and  young  Negro 
boys;  if  you  will  observe  them,  as  they  did 
on  two  occasions,  refuse  to  give  us  food 
because  we  wanted  to  sing  our  grace  to- 
gether. I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  Join  you  in 
your  praise  for  the  police  department. 

It  Is  true  that  they  have  been  rather  dis- 
ciplined in  their  public  handling  of  the 
demonstrators.  In  this  sense  they  have  been 
rather  publicly  nonviolent.  But  for  what 
purpose?  To  preserve  the  evil  system  of  seg- 
regation. Over  the  last  few  years  I  have 
consistently  preached  that  nonviolence  de- 
mands that  the  means  we  iise  must  be  as 
pure  as  the  ends  we  seek.  So  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  Is  wrong  to  use  Im- 
moral means  to  attain  moral  ends.  But  now 
I  must  affirm  that  it  Is  Just  as  wrong,  or 
even  moreso.  to  use  moral  means  to  preserve 
immoral  ends.  Maybe  Mr.  Connor  and  his 
policemen  have  been  rather  publicly  non- 
violent, as  Chief  Prlchett  was  in  Albany, 
Ga.,  but  they  have  used  the  moral  means 
of  nonviolence  to  maintain  the  Immoral' 
end  of  flagrant  racial  Injustice.  T.  8.  EUot 
has  said  that  there  Is  no  greater  treason  than 
to  do  the  right  deed  for  "the  wrong  reason. 

I  wish  you  had  conunended  the  Negro 
slt-lnners  and  demonstrators  of  Birmingham 
for  their  sublime  courage,  their  willingness 
to  suffer,  and  their  amazing  discipline  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  inhuman  provocation. 
One  day  the  South  will  recognize  its  real 
heroes.  They  will  be  the  James  Merediths, 
courageously  and  with  a  majestic  sense  of 
purpose,  facing  Jeering  and  hostile  mobs  and 
the  agonizing  loneliness  that  characterizes 
the  life  of  the  pioneer.  They  will  be  old,  op- 
pressed, battered  Negro  women,  symbolized 
In  a  72-year-old  woman  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
who  rose  up  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  with 
her  people  decided  not  to  ride  the  segregated 
buses,  and  responded  to  one  who  inquired 
about  her  tiredness  with  ungrammatical  pro- 
fundity: "My  feets  is  tired,  but  my  soul  Is 
rested."  They  will  be  young  high  school  and 
college  studente.  young  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  a  host  of  the  elders,  courageously 
and  nonvlolently  sitting  In  at  lunch  counters 
and  willingly  going  to  Jail  for  conscience 
sake.  One  day  the  South  will  know  that 
when  these  disinherited  children  of  God  sat 
down  at  lunch  counters  they  were  In  reality 
standing  up  for  the  best  In  the  American 
dream  and  the  most  sacred  values  in  our 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage,  and  thus  carrjrlng 
our  whole  Nation  back  to  great  wells  of 
democracy  which  were  dug  deep  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  In  the  formulation  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Never  before  have  I  written  a  letter  this 
long  (or  should  I  say  a  book?).  I'm  afraid 
that  It  Is  much  too  long  to  take  your 
precious  time.  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
would  have  been  much  shorter  if  I  had  been 
writing  from  a  comfortable  desk,  but  what 
else  is  there  to  do  when  you  are  alone  for 
days  In  the  dull  monotony  of  a  narrow  Jail 
cell  other  than  write  long  letters,  think 
strange  thoughts,  and  pray  long  prayers? 

If  I  had  said  anything  In  this  lett^  that  is 
an  overstatement  of  the  truth  and  is  indic- 
ative of  an  unreasonable  impatience,  I  beg 
you  to  forgive  me.  If  I  have  said  anything 
In  this  letter  that  is  an  understatement  of 
the  truth  and  is  indicative  of  my  having  a 
patience  that  o^kes  me  pc^ient  with  any- 
thing less  than  brotiierhood,  I  beg  God  to 
forgive  me. 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  strong  in  the 
faith.     I  also  hope  that  circumstances  will 
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•oon  m&ke  It  possible  for  in«  to  meet  each  of 
jou,  act  M  an  liitefr»tlonlst  or  a  dvU  lights 
iMuler,  but  M  a  fellow  dOTKinan  and  a 
Christian  brother  Let  us  aXi  hope  that  the 
dark  clouds  of  racial  prejudice  wUl  aooci  pass 
•way  and  the  dsep  fog  of  mlsxuiderstandlnc 
win  be  Uftsd  from  our  fear-drenched  com- 
munities and  in  aoms  not  too  distant  tomor- 
rosr  ths  radiant  stars  of  lore  and  brother- 
hood will  shins  over  oar  great  Nation  with 
all  of  -Jielr  sclnttllaUng  beauty. 

Yours  for  the  cause  of  peitce  and  brother- 
hood. 

ILurmf  LoTBsa  King.  Jr. 


op  Coadjutor.  Episcopal  Dlocess  of  Ala- 
bama; Edward  V  Rjunafrc  Moderator.  Synod 
of  the  Alahama  Presbyterian  Church  In  the 
United  States:  Karl  BUlllT^f.  Pastor,  First 
Baptist  Church.  BlnnlBgbaaa.  Ala. 


Arm.  IS.  1963. 

We  the  undersigned  clergymen  are  among 
those  who.  in  Jaawary.  Issued  "An  Appeal 
for  Law  and  Order  and  Commonsense."  In 
dealing  with  racial  problems  In  Alabama. 
Ws  expressed  understanding  that  honest 
oonrlctlons  in  radal  matters  could  properly 
be  pursued  In  the  courts,  but  urged  that  de- 
clsloDs  at  ttinae  courts  should  In  the  mean- 
time be  peacefully  obeyed. 

that  time  there  had  been  some  evl- 
ot  Increased  forbearance  and  a  wUl- 
to  face  facts.  Responsible  citizens 
taars  xindertaken  to  work  on  Tarlous  prob- 
lenos  which  cause  racial  friction  and  unrest. 
In  Birmingham,  recent  public  erents  hav« 
glTcn  Indication  that  we  all  have  opportunity 
for  a  new  eoastmctlve  and  realistic  approach 
to  racial  problems. 

Howsfei.  we  are  now  confronted  by  a 
aarlss  o€  demonstrations  by  some  of  our 
Mstro  cttl—M.  dlractsd  and  led  In  part  by 
Wa  raoognlze  the  natural  Unpa- 
I  ot  peopto  who  feel  that  their  hopes  are 
In  b^ng  rsallaad.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  thess  demonstrations  ars  unwise  and 
untlmaly. 

Ws  agree  rather  with  certain  local  Negro 
leadership  which  has  called  for  honest  and 
open  negotiation  of  racial  Issues  In  our  area. 
And  we  believe  this  kind  of  facing  of  Issues 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  cltlxens  of  our 
own  matropoUtan  area,  white  and  Negro, 
meeting  with  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  the  local  situation.  All  of  us  need 
to  face  that  responsibility  and  &nd  proper 
channels  for  Its  sccompllahment. 

Jiist  as  we  formerly  pointed  out  that 
"hatred  and  violence  have  no  sanction  In 
our  religious  and  political  traditions."  ws 
also  point  out  that  such  actions  as  Incite  to 
hatred  and  violence,  however  tech^nlcally 
peaceful  those  actions  saay  be.  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  resolution  of  our  local  prob- 
lems. We  do  not  believe  that  these  days  of 
new  hope  are  days  when  extreme  measures 
are  Justified  In  Birmingham. 

We  commend  the  cooununlty  as  a  whole, 
and  the  local  news  media  and  law  enforce- 
ment officials  In  particular,  on  the  calm  man- 
ner In  which  these  demonstrations  have  been 
handled.  We  urge  the  public  to  continue  to 
show  restraint  should  the  demonstrations 
continue,  and  the  law  enforcement  officials 
to  remain  cairn  and  continue  to  protect  our 
city  from  violence. 

We  further  strongly  urge  our  own  Negro 
community  to  withdraw  support  from  these 
demonstrations,  and  to  unite  locally  In  work- 
ing peacefully  for  a  better  Birmingham. 
When  rights  are  consistently  denied,  a  cause 
should  be  pressed  In  the  courts  and  In  nego- 
tiations among  local  leaders,  and  not  In  the 
streets.  We  appeal  to  both  our  white  and 
Negro  cltlaenry  to  observe  the  principles  of 
law  and  order  and  oomaonssBse. 

Signed  by:  C.  C.  J.  Carpenter.  DD..  IX.D.. 
Bishop  of  Alabama:  Joseph  A.  EKxrlck.  DJ>.. 
Auxiliary  Bishop.  Diocese  of  Mobtte-Blrmlng- 
ham:  Rahbl  liuton  L.  Orafman,  Teaaple 
Smanu-El.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Bishop  Paul 
Hardin.  Bishop  of  the  Alabama- West 
Florida  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church: 
Blshop  Nolan  B.  Harmon.  Bishop  of  the 
North  Alabama  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church;  C3«orga  M.  Uximf.  DJ3..  LLX>..  Blsh- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or  irxw  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  JiUy  IS,  1963  " 

Mr  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  July  11.  1963.  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  first  part  of  an 
inspirational  letter  written  on  April  16. 
1963.  by  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  when 
he  was  confined  to  the  Birmingham.  Ala., 
Jail. 

I  am  now  Includliur.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  the  second  part  of 
this  letter  which  provides  great  insight 
into  the  character  and  courage  of  this 
great  leader: 

BnMiNCHAjf  Cttt  Jan.. 

AprU  i J,  JMJ. 
Bishop  C.  O.  J.  CAKrarrsa. 
Bishop  Josara  A.  Dxnuac 
Rabbi  MiLTOM  L.  QBAncAM. 
Bishop  PAtn.  Hakdii*. 
Bishop  Nolan  B  HAmxON. 
The  Reverend  Oaoaas  M.  MonuT. 
The  Reverend  Kdwabb  V.  Ramaok 
The  Rererend  Baju.  SraixiMoa. 

Mr  Dkab  Fxlxow  Cx.au:  ricBf: 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  must  make  two  honest  confessions  to 
you.  my  Christian  and  Jewish  brothers. 
First.  I  miist  confess  that  over  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  gravely  disappointed  with 
the  white  moderate.  I  have  almost  reached 
the  regrettable  conclusion  that  the  Negroes' 
great  stumbling  block  In  the  stride  toward 
freedom  Is  not  the  white  citizens  "oouncUer" 
or  the  Ku  Klux  Klanner.  but  the  white  mod- 
erate who  Is  more  devoted  to  order  than  to 
Justice;  who  prefers  a  negative  peace  which 
is  the  absence  of  tension  to  a  positive  peace 
wiiich  Is  the  presence  of  Justice;  who  con- 
stantly says.  "I  agree  with  you  In  the  goal 
you  seek,  but  I  cant  agree  with  yoxir  meth- 
ods of  direct  action";  who  paternallstlcally 
feels  that  he  can  set  the  timetable  for  an- 
other man's  freedom;  who  lives  by  ths 
myth  of  time  and  who  constantly  advises 
the  Negro  to  wait  until  a  more  convenient 
season.  Shallow  understanding  from  people 
of  good  win  Is  more  frustrating  than  abso- 
lute mlBiinderstandlng  from  people  of  ill 
will.  Lukewarm  acceptance  Is  much  more 
bewildering  than  outright  rejection. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  white  moderate 
would  understand  that  law  and  order  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Justice,  and 
that  when  they  fail  to  do  this  they  become 
the  dangerously  structured  dams  that  block 
the  flow  of  social  progress.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  white  moderate  would  understand  that 
the  present  tension  In  the  South  Is  merely  a 
necessary  phase  of  the  traiultlon  from  an 
obnoxious  negative  peace,  where  the  Negro 
passively  accepted  his  unjust  plight,  to  a 
substanca-fliled  positive  peace,  where  all  man 
will  respect  the  dignity  and  worth  of  human 
personality.  Actually,  we  who  engage  In  non- 
violent direct  action  are  not  the  creators  of 
tension.  We  merely  bring  to  the  surface  the 
hidden  tension  that  Is  already  alive  We 
bring  It  out  In  the  open  where  It  can  be  seen 
and  daalt  with.    Llka  a  boU  that  can  aew 


be  cured  as  long  as  It  Is  covered  up  but  must 
be  opened  with  all  Its  pus-flowing  ugliness 
to  the  nstural  medicines  of  air  and  light.  In- 
justice must  likewise  be  exposed,  with  all  of 
the  tension  Its  exposing  creates,  to  the  light 
of  human  conscience  axxl  the  air  of  national 
opinion  before  It  can  be  cured. 

In  your  statement  you  asserted  that  our 
actions,  even  though  peaceful,  must  be  con- 
demned because  they  precipitate  violence. 
But  can  this  assertion  be  logically  made? 
Isn't  this  like  condemning  the  robbed  man 
because  his  possession  of  money  precipitated 
the  evil  act  of  robbery?  Isn't  this  like  con- 
temning Socrates  because  his  unswerving 
oominltment  to  truth  and  his  philosophical 
delvlngs  precipitated  the  misguided  popular 
mind  to  make  him  drink  the  hemlock?  Isn't 
this  like  condemning  Jesxis  because  His 
unique  God  consciousness  and  never-ceasing 
devotion  to  His  will  precipitated  the  evil  act 
of  crucifixion?  We  must  come  to  see.  as 
Federal  courts  have  c<9nslstently  affirmed, 
that  It  Is  Immoral  to  urge  an  Individual  to 
withdraw  hts  efforts  to  gain  his  basic  consti- 
tutional rights  because  the  quest  precipitates 
violence.  Society  must  protect  the  robbed 
and  punish  the  robber. 

I  had  also  hoped  that  the  white  mod- 
erate would  reject  the  myth  of  time.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  morning  from  a  white 
brother  In  Texas  which  said:  "All  Christians 
know  that  the  colored  people  will  receive 
eqvial  rights  erentuaUy.  but  Is  It  possible 
that  you  are  In  too  great  o<  a  religious  hurry? 
It  has  Uken  Christianity  almost  3.000  years 
to  accomplish  what  It  has.  The  teachings 
of  Christ  take  time  to  come  to  earth."  All 
that  Is  said  here  grows  out  of  a  tragic  mis- 
conception of  time.  It  Is  the  strangely  Irra- 
tional notion  that  there  Is  something  In  the 
very  flow  of  tlms  that  will  Inevitably  cure 
all  Ills.  Actually  time  Is  neutral.  It  can 
be  used  either  destructively  or  constructively. 
I  am  cocnlng  to  feel  that  the  people  of  111 
wUl  have  used  time  much  more  effectively 
than  the  people  of  good  wilL  We  will  have 
to  repent  In  this  generation  not  merely  for 
the  vitriolic  words  and  actions  of  the  bad 
people,  but  for  the  appalling  silence  of  the 
good  people.  We  must  come  to  see  that 
human  progress  never  rolls  In  on  wheels  of 
Inevitability.  It  comes  through  the  tireless 
efforts  and  persistent  work  of  men  willing  to 
be  coworkers  with  Ood.  and  without  this 
hard  work  time  Itself  becomes  an  ally  of  the 
forces  of  social  stagnation. 

We  must  use  time  creatively,  and  forever 
reallae  that  the  time  Is  always  ripe  to  do 
right.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  real  the 
promise  of  democracy,  and  transform  our 
pending  national  elegy  Into  a  creative  psalm 
of  brotherhood.  Now  Is  the  time  to  lift  our 
national  policy  from  the  quicksand  of  racial 
Injustice  to  the  solid  rock  of  human  dignity. 

Tou  spoke  of  our  activity  In  Birmingham 
as  extreme.  At  first  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed that  fellow  clergymen  would  see 
my  nonviolent  efforts  as  those  of  the  ex- 
tremist. I  started  thinking  about  the  fact 
that  I  stand  In  the  middle  of  two  op[x>slng 
forces  In  the  Negro  community.  One  Is  a 
force  of  con\placency  made  up  of  Negroes 
who,  as  a  result  of  long  years  of  oppression, 
have  been  so  completely  drained  of  self- 
respect  and  a  sense  of  "somebodlness"  that 
they  have  adjusted  to  segregation,  and  of  a 
few  Negroes  in  the  middle  class  who,  because 
of  a  degree  of  academic  and  economic  secu- 
rity, and  because  at  points  they  profit  by 
segregation,  have  unconsciously  become  In- 
sensitive to  the  problems  of  the  masses. 
The  other  for6e  Is  one  of  bitterness  and 
hatred  and  comes  perlloxisly  close  to  advocat- 
ing violence.  It  Is  expressed  In  the  various 
black  nationalist  groups  that  are  springing 
up  over  the  Nation,  the  largest  and  best 
known  being  Elijah  Muhammad's  Muslim 
nK>vement.  This  movement  is  notirl&hed  by 
the  contemporary  fr\istratlon  over  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  racial  discrimination. 
It  Is  made  up  of  people  wlio  have  lost  faith 
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in  America,  who  have  absolutely  repudiated 
Christianity,  and  who  have  concluded  that 
the  white  man  Is  an  Incurable  devil.  I 
have  tried  to  stand  between  these  two  forces 
saying  that  we  need  not  follow  the  do- 
nothlnglsm  of  the  complacent  or  the  hatred 
and  despair  of  the  black  nationalist.  There 
Is  the  more  excellent  way  of  love  and  non- 
violent protest.  I'm  grateful  to  God  that, 
through  the  Negro  church,  the  dimension  of 
nonviolence  entered  our  struggle.  If  this 
philosophy  had  not  emerged  I  am  convinced 
that  by  now  many  streets  of  the  South 
would  be  flowing  with  floods  of  blood.  And 
I  am  further  convinced  that  If  our  white 
brothers  dismiss  us  as  rabble  roxisers  and 
ouuide  agitators — those  of  us  who  are  work- 
ing through  the  channels  of  nonviolent  direct 
action — and  refuse  to  support  our  nonviolent 
efforts,  millions  of  Negroes,  out  of  frustra- 
tion and  despair,  will  seek  solace  and  security 
In  black  nationalist  Ideologies,  a  develop- 
ment that  will  lead  Inevitably  to  a  frighten- 
ing racial  nightmare. 

Oppressed  people  cannot  remain  oppressed 
forever.  The  urge  for  freedom  will  eventually 
come.  This  Is  what  has  happened  to  the 
American  Negro.  Something  within,  has  re- 
minded him  of  his  birthright  of  freedom; 
something  without  has  reminded  him  that 
he  can  gain  it.  Consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously, he  has  been  swept  In  by  what  the 
Germans  call  the  Zeitgeist,  and  with  his 
black  brothers  of  Africa,  and  his  brown  and 
yellow  brothers  of  Asia.  South  America,  and 
the  Caribbean,  he  Is  moving  with  a  sense 
of  cosmic  urgency  toward  the  promised  land 
of  racial  Justice.  Recognizing  this  vital  urge 
that  has  engulfed  the  Negro  community,  one 
Should  readily  understand  public  demonstra- 
tions. The  Negro  has  many  pent-up  resent- 
menu  and  latent  frustrations.  He  has  to 
get  them  out.  So  let  him  march  sometime; 
let  him  have  his  prayer  pilgrimages  to  the 
city  hall:  understand  why  he  must  have  sit- 
ins  and  freedom  rides.  If  his  repressed  emo- 
tions do  not  come  out  In  these  nonviolent 
ways,  they  will  come  out  In  ominous  expres- 
sions of  violence.  This  Is  not  a  threat:  It 
Is  a  fact  of  history.  So  I  have  not  said  to 
my  people.  "Get  rid  of  your  discontent."  But 
I  have  tried  to  say  that  this  normal  and 
healthy  discontent  can  be  channeled  through 
the  creative  outlet  of  nonviolent  direct  ac- 
tion. Now  this  approach  Is  being  dismissed 
as  extremist.  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
Initially  disappointed  In  being  so  categorized. 

But  as  I  continued  to  think  about  the  mat- 
ter I  gradually  gained  a  bit  of  satisfaction 
from  being  considered  an  extremist.  Was 
not  Jesus  an  extremist  In  love?  'Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray 
for  them  that  despltefully  use  you."  Was 
not  Amos  an  extremist  for  Justice — "Let  Jus- 
tice roll  down  like  waters  and  righteousness 
like  a  mighty  stream."  Was  not  Paul  an 
extremist  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — "I 
bear  In  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Je«us.''  Was  not  Martin  Luther  an  extrem- 
ist— "Here  I  stand;  I  can  do  none  other  so 
help  me  God."  Was  not  John  Bunyan  an 
extremist — "I  will  stay  in  Jail  to  the  end 
of  my  days  before  I  make  a  butchery  of  my 
conscience."  Was  not  Abraham  Lincoln  an 
extremist — "This  Nation  cannot  survive  half 
slave  and  half  free."  Was  not  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson an  extremist — "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self  evident  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  So  the  question  Is  not  whether  we 
will  be  extremist  but  what  kind  of  ex- 
tremist will  we  be.  Will  we  be  extremists  for 
hate  or  will  we  be  extremists  for  love?  Will 
we  be  extremists  for  the  preservation  of  In- 
justice— or  will  we  be  extremists  for  the 
cause  of  Justice?  In  that  dramatic  scene  on 
Calvary's  hill  three  men  were  crucified.  We 
must  never  forget  that  all  three  were  cru- 
cified for  the  same  crime — the  crime  of  ex- 
tremism. Two  were  extremists  for  im- 
morality, and  thus  fell  below  their  environ- 
ment.    The  other,  Jesus  Christ,  was  an  ex- 


tremist for  love,  truth,  and  goodness,  and 
thereby  rose  above  His  environment.  So 
after  all,  maybe  the  South,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  are  In  dire  need  of  creative  ex- 
tremists. 

I  had  hc^jed  that  the  white  moderate 
would  see  this.  Maybe  I  was  too  optimistic. 
Maybe  I  expected  too  much.  I  guess  I  should 
have  realized  that  few  members  of  a  race 
that  has  oppressed  another  race  can  under- 
stand or  appreciate  the  deep  groans  and 
passionate  yearnings  of  those  that  have  been 
oppressed,  and  still  fewer  have  the  vision  to 
see  that  injustice  must  be  rooted  out  by 
strong,  persistent,  and  determined  action. 
I  am  thankful,  however,  that  some  of  our 
white  brothers  have  grasped  the  meaning  of 
this  social  revolution  and  conunitted  them- 
selves to  It.  They  are  still  all  too  small 
in  quantity,  but  they  are  big  In  quality. 
Some  like  Ralph  McGlll,  Lillian  Smith,  Harry 
Golden,  and  James  Dabbs  have  written  about 
our  struggle  In  eloquent,  prophetic,  and 
understondlng  terms.  Others  have  marched 
with  us  down  nameless  streets  of  the  South. 
They  have  languished  in  filthy,  roach-In- 
fested Jails,  suffering  the  abuse  and  brutality 
of  angry  policemen  who  see  them  as  "dirty 
nigger  lovers."  They,  unlike  so  many  of 
their  moderate  brothers  and  sisters,  have 
recognized  the  urgency  of  the  moment  and 
sensed  the  need  for  powerful  action  anti- 
dotes to  combat  the  disease  of  segregation. 

Let  me  rush  on  to  mention  my  other  dis- 
appointment. I  have  been  so  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  the  white  church  and  Its 
leadership.  Of  course  there  are  some  notable 
exceptions.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  each  of  you  has  taken  some  significant 
stands  on  this  issue.  I  commend  you.  Rev- 
erend Stalllngs.  for  your  Christian  stand  on 
this  past  Sunday,  In  welcoming  Negroes  to 
your  worship  service  on  a  nonsegregated 
basis.  I  commend  the  Catholic  leaders  of 
this  State  for  Integrating  Sprlnghlll  Col- 
lege several  years  ago. 

But  despite  these  notable  exceptions  I 
must  honestly  reiterate  that  I  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  church.  I  do  not 
say  that  as  one  of  those  negative  critics 
who  can  always  find  something  wrong  with 
the  church.  I  say  It  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  who  loves  the  church;  who  was 
nurtured  in  Its  bosom;  who  has  been  sus- 
tained by  Its  spiritual  blessings  and  who 
will  remain  true  to  It  as  long  as  the  cord  of 
life  shall  lengthen. 

I  had  the  strange  feeling  when  I  was  sud- 
denly catapulted  Into  the  leadership  of  the 
bus  protest  In  Montgomery  several  years  ago 
that  we  would  have  the  support  of  the  white 
church.  I  felt  that  the  white  mlnUters, 
priests,  and  rabbis  of  the  South  would  be 
some  of  our  strongest  allies.  Instead,  some 
have  been  outright  opponents,  refusing  to 
understand  the  freedom  movement  and  mis- 
representing Its  leaders;  all  too  many  others 
have  been  more  cautious  than  courageous 
and  nave  remained  silent  behind  the  anes- 
thetizing security  of  stained  glass  windows. 

In  spite  of  my  shattered  dreams  of  the  past, 
I  came  to  Birmingham  with  the  hope  that 
the  white  religious  leadership  of  this  com- 
munity would  see  the  Justice  of  our  cause 
and,  with  deep  moral  concern,  serve  as  the 
channel  through  which  our  Just  grievances 
could  get  to  the  power  structure.  I  had 
hoped  that  each  of  you  would  understand. 
But  again  I  have  been  disappointed. 

I  have  heard  numerous  religious  leaders 
of  the  South  call  upon  their  worshipers  to 
comply  with  a  desegregation  decision  because 
It  U  the  law,  but  I  have  longed  to  hear  white 
ministers  say  follow  this  decree  because  Inte- 
gration Is  morally  right  and  the  Negro  Is  your 
brother.  In  the  midst  of  blatant  Injustices 
Inflicted  upon  the  Negro,  I  have  watched 
white  churches  stand  on  the  sideline  and 
merely  mouth  pious  Irrelevancles  and  sancti- 
monious trivialities.  In  the  midst  of  a 
mighty  struggle  to  rid  our  Nation  of  racial 


and  economic  injustice,  I  have  heard  so 
many  ministers  say,  "Those  are  social  Issues 
with  which  the  Gospel  has  no  real  concern," 
and  I  have  watched  so  many  churches  com- 
mit themselves  to  a  completely  other-worldly 
religion  which  made  a  strange  distinction  be- 
between  body  and  coul,  the  eacred  and  the 
secular. 

So  here  we  are  moving  toward  the  exit  of 
the  20th  century  with  a  religious  community 
largely  adjiisted  to  the  stattis  quo,  standing 
as  a  tallllght  behind  other  community 
agencies  rather  than  a  headlight  leading 
men  to  higher  levels  of  justice. 

I  have  traveled  the  length  and  *readth  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  all  the  other 
Southern  States.  On  sweltering  summer 
days  and  crisp  autumn  mornings  I  have 
looked  at  her  beautiful  chiorches  with  their 
spires  pointing  heavenward.  I  have  beheld 
the  impressive  outlay  of  her  ma^islve  religious 
education  buildings.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  found  myself  asking:  "Who  worships 
here?  Who  is  their  God?  Wh«re  were  their 
voices  when  the  lips  of  Governor  Barnett 
dripped  with  words  of  interposition  and  nul- 
lification? Where  were  they  when  Governor 
Wallace  gave  the  clarion  call  for  defiance 
and  hatred?  Where  were  their  voices  of  sup- 
port when  tired,  bruised,  and  weary  Negro 
men  and  women  decided  to  rise  from  the 
dark  dungeons  of  complacency  to  the  bright 
hills  of  creative  protest?" 

Yes,  these  questions  are  still  in  my  mind. 
In  deep  disappointment,  I  have  wept  over 
the  laxity  of  the  church.  But  be  assiired 
that  my  tears  have  been  tears  of  love. 
There  can  be  no  deep  dlsapp>oli:  tment  where 
there  Is  not  deep  love.  Yes,  I  love  the 
church:  I  love  her  sacred  walls  How  could 
I  do  otherwise?  I  am  in  the  rather  unique 
position  of  being  the  son,  the  grandson,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  preachers.  Yes,  I  see 
the  church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  But,  oh, 
how  we  have  blemished  and  scarred  that 
body  through  social  neglect  and  fear  of  be- 
ing nonconformist. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church  was 
very  powerful.  It  was  during  that  period 
when  the  early  Christians  rejoiced  when 
they  were  deemed  worthy  to  suffer  for  what 
they  believed.  In  those  days  the  church 
was  not  merely  a  thermometer  tiiat  recorded 
the  Ideas  and  principles  of  popular  opinion; 
It  was  a  themrostat  that  transformed  the 
mores  of  society.  Wherever  the  early  Chris- 
tians entered  a  town  the  power  structure  got 
disturbed  and  Immediately  sought  to  con- 
vict them  for  being  "disturbers  of  the  peace" 
and  "outside  agitators."  But  they  went  on 
with  the  conviction  that  they  were  a  "colony 
of  heaven"  and  iiad  to  obey  Go<!l  rather  than 
man.  They  were  small  in  number  but  big  In 
commitment.  They  were  toe  God-intoxi- 
cated to  be  "astronomically  intimidated." 
They  brought  an  end  to  such  ancient  evils 
as  infanticide  and  gladiatorial  contest. 

Things  are  different  now.  The  contempo- 
rary church  Is  so  often  a  wetik,  Ineffectual 
voice  with  an  uncertain  sound.  It  is  so 
often  the  archsupporter  of  the  status  quo. 
Par  from  being  disturbed  by  tlie  presence  of 
the  church,  the  power  structwe  of  the  aver- 
age community  is  consoled  by  the  church's 
silent  and  often  vocal  sanction  of  things 
as  they  are. 

But  the  Judgment  of  God  Is  upon  the 
church  as  never  before.  If  the  church  of 
today  does  not  recapture  the  sacrificial  spirit 
of  the  early  church.  It  will  los«;  its  authentic 
ring,  forfeit  the  loyalty  of  millions,  and  be 
dismissed  as  an  irrelevant  social  club  with 
no  meaning  for  the  aotb  century.  I  am 
meeting  young  people  every  day  whose  dis- 
appointment with  the  chvirch  has  risen  to 
outright  disgust. 

Maybe  again  I  have  been  too  optimistic. 
Is  organized  religion  too  Inextricably  boimd 
to  the  status  quo  to  save  ova  Nation  and 
the  world?  Maybe  I  must  turr  my  faith  to 
the    Inner     spiritual     church,     the     church 
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within  tbe  church,  u  the  true  eccleaU  and 
th«  hope  ot  the  world.  But  again  I  am 
thankful  to  Ood  that  aome  noble  aoula  from 
the  ranks  of  organised  religion  have  broken 
tooee  from  the  paralyzing  chalne  of  con- 
fonnlty  and  joined  us  as  active  partners  In 
for  freedom.  They  hare  left 
congregations  and  walked  the 
•IrMts  of  Albany.  Oa  .  with  us.  They  have 
gone  through  the  highways  of  the  South  on 
torturous  rides  for  freedom.  Tea,  they  have 
gone  to  Jail  with  us.  Some  have  beea  kicked 
out  of  their  churches  and  lost  the  support 
of  their  bishops  and  fellow  ministers.  But 
they  have-  gone  with  the  faith  that  right 
defeated  Is  stronger  t^n  eTll  triumphant. 
These  men  have  been  the  leave»  in  the  lump 
of  the  race.  Their  witness  has  been  the 
spiritual  salt  that  has  preserved  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Oospel  In  these  troubled 
times.  They  have  carved  a  tunnel  of  hope 
through  the  dark  mountain  of  disappoint- 
ment. I  hope  the  church  as  a  whole  will 
meet  the  challenge  of  this  decisive  hour. 
But  even  If  the  church  does  not  come  to  the 
aid  of  justice.  I  have  no  despair  about  the 
future.  I  have  no  fear  about  the  outcome 
of  our  struggle  In  Btrmlngkam.  even  If  our 
motives  are  presently  misunderstood.  We 
wUl  reach  the  goal  of  freedom  In  Birming- 
ham and  all  over  the  Nation,  because  the 
goal  of  America  Ls  freedom.  Abused  and 
scorned  though  we  may  be.  our  destiny  Ls 
tied  up  with  the  destiny  of  America.  Before 
the  pllgrlnxs  landed  at  Plymouth,  we  were 
here.  Before  the  pen  of  Jefferson  etched 
across  the  pages  of  history  the  majestic 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  were  here.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
our  foreparenta  labored  In  this  country  with- 
out wages;  they  made  cotton  "king";  and 
they  built  the  homes  of  their  masters  In 
the  midst  of  brutal  Injustice  and  shameful 
humiliation — and  yet  out  of  a  bottomless 
vitality  they  continued  to  thrive  and  de- 
velop. If  the  Inexpressible  cruelties  of 
slavery  could  not  stop  us.  the  opposition 
we  now  face  will  surely  fall.  We  will  win 
our  freedom  because  the  sacred  heritage  of 
otir  Nation  and  the  eternal  will  of  God  are 
embodied  In  our  echoing  demands. 

I  must  close  now.  But  before  closing  I  am 
Impelled  to  mention  one  other  point  In  your 
statement  that  troubled  me  profoundly. 
You  warmly  commended  the  Birmingham 
police  force  for  keeping  "order"  and  "pre- 
venting violence."  I  don't  believe  you  would 
have  so  warmly  commended  the  police  force 
If  you  had  seen  Its  angry  violent  dogs  literally 
biting  six  unarmed,  nonviolent  Negroes.  I 
dont  believe  you  would  so  quickly  commend 
the  policemen  if  you  would  observe  their 
ugly  and  inhuman  treatment  of  Negroes  here 
In  the  city  jail;  If  you  would  watch  them 
push  and  curse  old  Negro  women  and  young 
Negro  girls;  If  you  would  see  them  slap  and 
kick  old  Negro  men  and  young  Negro  boys; 
If  you  will  observe  them,  as  they  did  on  two 
occasions,  refuse  to  give  us  food  because  we 
wanted  to  sing  our  grace  together.  I'm  sorry 
that  I  can't  join  you  In  your  praise  for  the 
police  department. 

It  Is  true  that  they  have  been  rather  dis- 
ciplined In  their  public  handling  of  the 
demonstrators.  In  this  sense  they  have  been 
rather  publicly  "nonviolent."  But  for  what 
purpose?  To  preserve  the  evil  system  of 
segregation.  Over  the  last  few  years  I  have 
consistently  preached  that  nonviolence  de- 
mands that  the  means  we  use  must  be  as 
pure  as  the  ends  we  seek.  So  I  have  tried  to 
make  It  clear  that  It  Is  wrong  to  use  Immoral 
means  to  attain  moral  ends.  But  now  I  must 
affirm  that  It  Is  just  as  wrong,  or  even  more 
•o.  to  tise  moral  means  to  preserve  Inunoral 
ends.  BCaybe  itr.  Connor  and  his  policemen 
have  been  rather  publicly  nonviolent,  as  Chief 
Prlchett  was  In  Albany.  Oa..  but  they  have 
ueed  the  moral  means  of  nonviolence  to 
nutlntaln  the  Immoral  end  of  flagrant  racial 


Injustice.  T.  8.  KUot  haa  said  that  there  la 
no  greater  treason  than  to  do  the  right  deed 
for  the  wrong  reason. 

I  wlah  you  had  commended  the  Negro 
slt-lnners  and  demonstrators  of  Birmingham 
for  their  sublime  courage,  their  willingness 
to  suffer,  and  their  amazing  discipline  In  the 
midst  of  the  most  Inhunum  provocation. 
One  day  the  South  will  recognize  Its  real 
heroes.  They  will  be  the  James  Merediths, 
courageously  and  with  a  majestic  sense  of 
purpoee.  facing  jeering  and  hostile  mobs  and 
the  agonizing  loneliness  that  characterizes 
the  life  of  the  pioneer.  They  will  be  old, 
oppressed,  battered  Negro  women,  symbolized 
In  a  73-year-old  woman  of  Montgomery.  Ala., 
who  rose  up  with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  with 
her  people  decided  not  to  ride  the  segre- 
gated buses,  and  responded  to  one  who  In- 
quired about  her  tiredness  with  ungram- 
maUcal  profundity:  "My  feeU  Is  UMd.  but 
my  soul  Is  rested."  They  will  be  young  high 
school  and  college  students,  young  ministers 
of  the  Ooepel  and  a  host  of  the  elders,  cou- 
rageously and  nonvlolently  sitting  In  at 
lunch  counters  and  willingly  going  to  jail 
for  conscience  sake.  One  day  the  South 
will  know  that  when  these  disinherited  chil- 
dren of  Ood  sat  down  at  lunch  counters 
they  were  In  reality  standing  up  for  the  best 
In  the  American  dream  and  the  most  sacred 
values  of  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  heritage,  and 
thus  carrying  our  whole  Nation  back  to  great 
wells  of  democracy  which  were  dug  deep  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers  In  the  formulation  of 
the  ConsltuUon  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Never  before  have  I  written  a  letter  this 
long  (or  should  I  say  a  book?).  I'm  afraid 
that  It  is  much  too  long  to  take  your  pre- 
cious time.  I  can  assiire  you  that  It  would 
have  been  much  ahorter  If  I  had  been  writ- 
ing from  a  comfortable  desk,  but  what  else 
Is  there  to  do  when  you  are  alone  for  days 
in  the  dull  monotony  of  a  narrow  jail  cell 
other  than  write  long  letters,  think  strange 
thoughts,  and  pray  long  prayers? 

If  I  have  said  anything  in  this  letter  that 
Is  an  overstatement  of  the  truth  and  Is 
Indicative  of  an  unreasonable  Impatience.  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  me.  If  I  have  said  any- 
thing In  this  letter  that  Is  an  iinderstate- 
ment  of  the  truth  and  Is  Indicative  of  my 
having  a  patience  that  makes  me  patient 
with  anything  less  than  brotherhood.  I  beg 
Ood  to  forgive  me. 

I  hope  this  letter  finds  you  strong  In  the 
faith.  I  also  hope  that  clrciunstances  will 
soon  make  It  possible  for  me  to  meet  each  of 
you.  not  as  an  Integratlonlst  or  a  civil  rights 
leader,  but  as  a  fellow  clergyman  and  a 
Christian  brother.  Let  us  all  hope  that  the 
dark  clouds  of  racial  prejudice  will  soon  pass 
away  and  the  deep  fog  of  misunderstanding 
will  be  lifted  from  our  fear -drenched  com- 
munities and  In  some  not-too-distant  to- 
morrow the  radiant  stars  of  love  and  brother- 
hood will  shine  over  our  great  Nation  ^th  all 
of  their  scintillating  beauty. 

Tours  for  the  cause  of  pe&ce  and  brother- 
hood. 

Martin  Luthhi  King.  Jr. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   IdCRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursiiant 
to  penniasion  granted.  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rxcors 


a  perceptive  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Baltimore  ETvening  Sun  of  June  17.  1963, 
entitled  "By  Any  Other  Name"  referring 
to  the  quality  stabilization  bill,  a  meas- 
ure which  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
price  fixing  aimed  at  gouging  the  con- 
sumers, raising  prices,  and  impairing  the 
right  of  the  little  businessman  to  price 
his  products  and  to  conduct  his  business 
affairs  in  the  manner  he  sees  fit  and  best 
in  his  own  economic  Interest. 

This  measure  deserves  the  strong  op- 
position of  all  right  thinking  men: 
Bt    Ant    Othcs    Nami 

The  phrase  "quality  stabilizer"  has  a  nice 
ring,  suggesting  that  anybody  who  favors  a 
Mil  with  such  a  title  probably  wants  to  help 
the  consumer  get  a  decent  break.  The  facts 
are  quite  different.  The  "quality  stabiliza- 
tion" bill  now  before  a  House  committee  is  In 
fact  nothing  other  than  a  fair  trade  measure. 
Fair  trade  Is  another  phrase  that  had  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  appeal  until  constuners 
found  out  that  It  really  meant  "prtce-flzlng.** 

The  "quality  stabilization"  bill  would  do 
three  things:  Outlaw  "bait"  advertising  (of- 
fering a  limited  supply  of  brand-name  goods 
at  an  extraordinary  low  price  simply  to  at- 
tract customers  to  the  store) ;  give  the  man- 
ufacturer the  right  to  revoke  sales  rights  of 
retailers  If  their  advertising  were  mlsrepre- 
sentatlve  or  deceitful:  and  pernalt  the  manu- 
facturer to  set  the  retail  prices  of  his  prod- 
ucts. The  first  two  provisions  are  little 
more  than  window  dressing.  Irresponsible 
bait  practices  can  In  many  cases  be  dealt  with 
under  existing  laws;  so  can  mlsrepresenta- 
tlve  or  deceitful  advertising,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunlsslon.  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
constantly  creak  down  on. 

The  heart  of  the  measure  la  the  price-fix- 
ing feature.  Under  this  provision,  the  owner 
of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  would  be 
permitted  to  cut  off  any  retailers  who  sold 
his  product  at  less  than  the  listed  price.  If 
passed  and  enforced  vigorously  It  would 
mean  the  end  of  discount  houses,  of  the  59- 
cent  tube  of  toothpaste  sold  at  47  cents,  ot 
the  real  price  competition  the  constuner  Is 
entitled  to. 

"Fair-trading"  In  recent  years  has  been 
subject  to  a  number  of  successful  attacks. 
Only  3  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  although  the  manufacturer  could  be 
permitted  to  cut  off  supplies  to  a  discount- 
ing retailer,  he  could  not  enlist  the  aid  of 
wholesalers  and  other  retailers  In  the  effort. 
In  the  last  10  years  the  courts  In  21  States 
have  upset  one  aspect  or  another  of  State 
fair  trade  laws.  The  present  bill  Is  opposed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  the  Consumers  League.  The  oppo- 
nents are  absolutely  right  In  feeling  that 
this  Is  no  time  to  turn  back  the  clock  to 
more  stringent  price-flzlng. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news- 
letter of  July  13. 1963 : 
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rOKXirN  ATrAiKS 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  current  U.8.  policy  with  retard 


(a)  CubaT 

(b)  BerUnT ', 

(c)  LaosT '    " 

(d)  The  CooffoT 3... 

2.  Do  you  favor  oontinuanoe  of  our  forelpi  aid  program  at 
lU  present  $4,000,000,000  annual  rate? 


Pereent 


Tea 


7 

S2 

S 

0 


No 


soaxL 


(b) 
(c) 


Do  you  favor  medical  care  for  the  aged  by— 

(s)  Increasing  aociai  security  taxes  to  finance  such 
oareT 

Ezpandinc  the  present  Federal-SUte  (Kerr- 
Mllb)  le«lsl«t1onT 

Promotlnfc  a  low-ooet  Blue  Cross  type  plan 
whereby  tlie  Fe<ipral  Government  woula  as- 
sume full  flnanciul  responsibility  only  for  per- 
sons below  a  certain  Income  level? 

(d)  Or  do  you  favor  private,  voluntary  medical  plans 

with  no  Kederiil  juirticipntionT 

2.  Do  you  favor  a  proposed  Federal  bill  to  autborUe  a  3-vear 
matching  grant  program  costing  $500,ono,000  to  help 
■  local  communities  solve  their  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion problem  re  nillroad  and  bus  transportation? 

S.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  federally  financed 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide  outdoor  em- 
ployment fur  young  men,  as  a  means  of  alleviating  un- 
employment in  this  a«te  group? 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Domestie- Peace 

Corps? 

8.  Do  you  approve  the  croatlon  of  a  Department  of  Urban 
A  nalrs  at  the  Cabinet  level  to  handle  bousing  and  other 
predominantly  city  problems' j 


(b) 
(c) 


EOUTATION 

1.  Should  the  Fe<leral  Oovemment  provide— 

(a)  Tax  allowances  for  parents  paying  the  expenses 
of  chllilren  in  college? 

Tax  allow-anc-e.s  for  students  working  their  way 
through  collcjte? 

Or  should  all  Fe<leral  Influence  be  removed  and 
individuals  determine  and  pay  for  college  edu- 
cations for  themselves  or  their  chlWren? 

2.  Should  Federal  Oovemment  funds  for  college  student 
loans  an<l  scholarships  be— 

(a)  Incrra.''cd' 

(b)  r)ecrpase<l? , 

(c)  Kept  at  exl.nlng  levels? 

(d)  Eliminated? 

9.  For  construction  purposes  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provide  colleges  and  universities  with— 

(a)  Loans? 

(b)  Outright  grants? 

(c)  Combination  of  both? 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  prot)osal  of  grants  amounting  to  some 

$75,000,000  for  construction  of  teaching  faculties  lor 

me<llcal,  dental,  and  public  health  schools? 

6.  Do  you  favor  Federal  financial  grants  for  assistance  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for — 

(a)  School  construction? 

(b)  Teachers'  salaries? 
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No 
opinion 
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nSCAL 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  operate 

within  a  balanced  budget? 

2.  Within  a  balanced  budget  would  you  approve  of  setting 

aside  a  certain  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  sole  ptuTWse  of  reducing  the  Federal  debt? 

3.  Do  you  believe  we  should  Institute  new  programs  and 

new  public  works  at  a  time  of  deficit  financing  and 
txjrrow  money  to  pay  for  such  projects? 

TAXES 

1.  Would  you  favor  a  personal  and  corporate  tax  reduc- 

tion— 

(a)  Without  tax  reform  which  would  mean  that  the 
Government  would  suffer  a  large  net  loss  of 
Income? 

(b)  Only  If  accompanied  by  compensatory  tax  re- 

form and  a  cut  in  Federal  spending? 

(c)  With  no  reform,  but  with  a  substantial  cut  In 

Federal  spending? 

(d)  No  reduction  at  this  time? '„[ 

2.  Should  tax  reduction  emphasis  be  In  the  area  of — 

(a)  Personal  tax? 

(b)  Corporate  tax? ..lU 

3.  As  a  basic  principle,  do  you  believe  we  should  have  a  flat' 

percentage  tax  rather  than  the  present  graduated  In- 
come tax  based  on  ability  to  pay  (Alger  bill.  H.R. 
737)? 

4.  I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  730)  to  repeal  the 

withholding  tax  so  that  each  person  would  pay  his  own 
tax.    Would  you  favor  this  bill? 

LABOR 

1.  Would  you  favor  tougher  emergency  strike  provisions 

granting  the  President  more  flexibility  in  handling 
national  emergency  strikes  by  providing  for  back-to- 
work  Injunctions  and  compulsory  arbitration  machin- 
ery?  

2.  Would  you  favor  new  labor  laws  which  would  prevent 

the  Federal  Qovemroent  from  interfering  with  or  in- 
fluencing collective  bargalnin?? 

3.  Would  you  approve  of  appljine  antitru."it  statutes  to 

unions  to  break  up  industrywide  barrainin"? 

4.  Would  you  approve  of  setting  Federal  standards  under 

the  unemployment  compensation  law  for  State  jobless 
benefiu? 

CKITED  NATIONS 

1.  Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  U.S.  membership  in  the 

United  Nations  and  creating  stronger  alliances  with 
nations  of  the  free  world?.. 

2.  Would  you  favor  action  by  the  United  Nations  to  force 

member  nations  to  live  up  to  the  charter,  pay  their  full 
obligations  or  be  expelled? 

3.  Do  you  approve  the  building  up  and  strengthening  of 

Commtmist  nations  through  U.N.  member  organiza- 
tions such  as  UNE8C0,  WUO,  and  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund? 
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The  pec^le  of  Dallas  County  continue  to 
supix>rt  corstltutlonal-Umlted  government 
and  believe  in  private  and  local  Initiative. 
Proof  of  this  attitude  is  seen  in  the  results 
of  the  answers  to  my  annual  questionnaire 
which  have  Just  been  tabulated.  Approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  those  receiving  the 
questionnaires  returned  them,  giving  me  a 
good  cro6S  section  of  the  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fifth  District.  A  careful  study  of 
the  returns  show  clearly  that  a  majority  are 
against  Increasing  federally  supported  pro- 
grams and  would.  Instead,  prefer  to  run  their 
own  lives  and  take  care  of  their  own  problems 
at  the  local  level. 

In  only  one  area  Is  there  evidence  that  the 
people  have  accepted  some  of  the  Federal 
propaganda  that  Federal  support  Is  accepta- 
ble. On  the  question  of  education,  section 
2.  while  the  majority  said  they  wanted  no 
Increase,  41  percent  do  not  want  Federal 
funds  for  college  student  loans  eliminated, 
while  at  the  time  of  original  passage  of  this 
legislation  the'  almost  unanimous  feeling  In 
Dallas  was  against  It.  This  calls  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  our  thinking.  It  seems  to  me: 
Once  we  are  plumped  down  in  an  ocean  and 


want  to  save  ourselves,  the  only  way  possible 
Is  to  swim  in  the  right  direction — for  shore. 
In  trying  to  «ave  our  free  enterprise  system, 
we  must  move  In  the  right  direction,  the 
gradual  elimination  of  all  federally  supported 
programs. 

The  value  of  the  questionnaire  Is  demon- 
strated again  in  the  opportunity  It  gives  us 
to  determine  where  most  of  ovir  people 
agree  or  disagree  and  In  helping  us  to 
evaluate  our  thinking  In  these  Important 
areas.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  took  the  time  and  trou- 
ble to  answer  the  questions  and  thus  give 
me  the  benefit  of  their  thinking. 

H.R.  3846.  "To  establish  a  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  to  assist  the  State  and 
Federal  agencies  in  meeting  present  and  fu- 
ture outdoor  recreation  demands  and  needs 
of  the  American  people."  was  discussed  In 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  this  week. 
The  stated  purposes  of  the  bill  are  "to 
strengthen  the  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Nation  by  assuring  the  availability  and  ac- 
cessibility of  land  and  water  based  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  of  such  quality  and 
quantity  as  are  necessary  and  desirable  for 


the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
Of  course,  we  are  all  for  recreation;  In  fact, 
my  position  In  urging  all  our  people  to  get 
more  physical  exercise  Is  well  known  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  comment  In  the  House. 
Few  oppose  motorboat  fuel  taxes  now  being 
transferred  to  a  fund  to  pay  for  existing 
waterways  rather  than  to  use  foi  this  pur- 
pose highway  funds  earmarked  fCT  highway 
construction.  In  approving  the  transfer  of 
the  motorboat  fuels  tax  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund,  I  do  not  agree 
that  they  should  be  used  to  support  a  pro- 
gram In  which  the  Federal  Government  con- 
stitutionally should  have  no  interest.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Federal  Government  em- 
barking on  a  real  estate  purchase  program — 
I  believe  It  is  unconstitutional.  Maintain- 
ing or  "strengthening  health  and  vitality" 
through  recreation  Is  not  the  province  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Recreation  Is  In- 
dividual and  local.  At  the  most  such  ac- 
tivity, especially  in  the  future  development 
of  parklands,  should  be  a  State  matter.  It 
occurs  to  me.  that  If  otir  forefathers  had 
depended  upon  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  recreation  and  to  strengthen  health 
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and  vitality,  the  formation  and  development 
of  thl»  gTe*t  land  would  never  have  been 
accomplished. 

H  R.  3386.  waa  also  before  Ways  and  Means. 
This  bin  would  "amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  aaslat  States  and  communities  In  pre- 
venting and  combating  mental  retardation 
through  expaivslofl  and  Improvement  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs,  through  provision  of  pre- 
natal, maternity,  and  Infant  care  for  Indi- 
viduals with  conditions  associated  with 
chlldbearlng  which  may  lead  to  mental  re- 
tardation, and  through  plans  for  compre- 
hensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion." Certainly  a  worthy  objective.  What 
was  not  recognized  In  the  hearings,  although 
admitted  by  witnesses.  Is  that  there  Is  a 
greater  degree  of  mental  retardation  among 
Illegitimate  children  and  present  Govern- 
ment policy  encourages  an  Increase  In  Illegit- 
imacy. In  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  HEW.  titled 
"Unmarried  Persons — a  Oulde  to  Develop- 
ment of  Supervision  In  Public  Welfare."  we 
find  these  amazing  recommendations:  (1) 
Set  up  procedures  to  find  new  cases;  (2) 
make  welfare  assistance  easier;  (3)  abolish 
residency  requirements  nationwide;  (4)  set 
up  social  welfare  lobbies  to  get  new  welfare 
legislation;  (6)  eliminate  all  road  blocks  to 
certifying  new  cases;  (6)  adulterers  are  to 
t)e  known  as  ''new  partners";  (7)  nowhere  Is 
religious  theory  used  or  mentioned;  (8)  the 
taxpayers'  interest  in  saving  money  Is 
"moralistic";  (9)  forcing  adulterers  to  marry 
Is  wrong;  (10)  need  alone  shall  be  the  sole 
qualification  for  relief  (need,  not  poverty. 
Need  means — Income  minus  expense);  (11) 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  welfare;  (12) 
do  not  require  a  male  adulterer  to  assist  If 
he  does  not  want  to.  or  If  It  will  disrupt  his 
life:  (13  eliminate  Illegitimate  paternity  as 
a  criminal  offense:  (14)  treat  each  client 
carefully  in  order  that  he  or  she  will  recom- 
mend others  for  welfare.  In  view  of  this 
Department  policy,  we  should  go  very  alowly 
In  putting  the  Federal  Government  further 
into  the  welfare  field  where  It  should,  at 
lest,  be  the  minority  Influence. 


Welcome  to  Bloomfield,  Mr.  B«rmaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


or    NTW    JI 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jtdy  IS.  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nities all  over  the  Nation  have  come  to 
realize  that  their  citizens  need  and  call 
for  increased  services.  The  quality  of 
those  services  often  is  a  major  factor  in 
a  community's  being  chosen  by  people 
moving  into  an  area. 

I  should  like  to  cite  some  significant 
activity  in  the  field  of  recreation  In 
Bloomfield,  N.J.,  where  recently  a  highly 
qualified  gentleman,  Mr.  Michael  B.  Her- 
man, was  appointed  assistant  recreation 
director.  Recreation  is  not  geared  pri- 
marily for  young  people  but  is  pro- 
gramed so  that  people  of  all  ages  may 
participate.  The  national  interest,  auto- 
mation and  the  longer  life  span  are  fac- 
tors which  make  a  broad-scale  recrea- 
tion program  in  each  community  ex- 
tremely important. 

I  am  proud  that  a  town  in  my  con- 
gressional district  recognizes  this  impor- 
tance. And  I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  a  profile  of  Mr.  Her- 


man appearing  in  the  current  edition  of 
the  Bloomfield  newspaper,  the  Inde- 
pendent Press: 

A  face  that  will  become  familiar  In  the 
months  to  come,  especially  around  the 
towns  playgrounds.  Is  that  of  the  new  as- 
sistant recreation  director.  Michael  B.  Her- 
man, whose  build  reveals  his  past  as  lineman 
on  his  college  football  team. 

Mr.  Herman,  who  sports  a  crewcut  and 
laughing  brown  eyes,  assumed  his  position  as 
assistant  to  Charles  A.  Venner.  Jr.,  director 
of  recreation,  on  July  1.  and  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  people  with  whom  he  Is  work- 
ing. He  noted  that  both  Mr.  Venner  and 
the  program  of  recreation  in  Hloomfleld  have 
not  Just  good  reputations,  but  excellent  ones 
among  the  recreation  officials  In  and  out  of 
the  State. 

Interviewed  during  his  first  week  on  the 
Job,  Mr.  Herman  explained  that  his  main  task 
In  the  department  right  now  Is  to  come  up 
to  the  board's  and  Mr.  Venner's  "expecta- 
tions of  me."  noting  that  "Just  learning  how 
things  are  done  here  Is  a  big  task." 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  the  new  assist- 
ant director  was  graduated  from  West  Ches- 
ter. Pa..  State  College  In  1957  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  In  elementary  education. 
In  addition  to  his  gridiron  duties,  he  was  on 
the  wrestling  team. 

In  1962.  Mr.  Herman  received  his  M.S.  In 
recreation  from  Temple  University. 

Having  taught  fifth  grade  for  6  years  at 
Whltpaln  Township  School  in  Hlue  Bell.  Pa., 
and  worked  In  the  field  of  recreation  during 
his  sunmiers.  Mr.  Herman  decided  last  winter 
to  seek  full-time  employment  In  recreation. 

Hloomfleld.  with  Its  excellent  program  and 
facilities.  Its  very  friendly  staff,  and  Its  loca- 
tion In  New  Jersey,  a  very  progressive  State 
In  the  fleld.  presented  an  Ideal  employment 
opportunity  for  Mr  Herman. 

In  the  fleld  of  recreation  in  general.  Mr. 
Berman  suggested  that  greater  emphasis 
might  be  placed  on  lead-up  activities  such 
as  tennis  and  golf,  which  can  be  played 
throughout  a  person's  life,  providing  the  old- 
er citizen  with  sufflclent  exercise  and  little 
strain. 

In  reference  to  the  emphasis  placed  by 
President  Kennedy  recently  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  physical  fltness,  the  new  town  em- 
ployee recalled  the  tendency  of  people  to  be 
very  science  minded  right  after  the  launch- 
ing of  the  flrst  sputnik.  He  suggested  that  a 
balance  of  physical  and  mental  activities  In 
the  schools  might  be  better  than  the  pres- 
sure movement  method  of  correcting  edu- 
cational shortcomings. 

Mr.  Berman  moved  Into  his  new  home  at 
1  Patton  Drive  on  the  weekend  of  June  28 
with  his  wife  and  two  children.  Andy.  3,  and 
Amy.  7  months. 


Premahire   Termination   of   Bracero 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALITORlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cam- 
paign to  defeat  Public  Law  78  employed 
two  major  arguments  which  simply  can- 
not be  supported  by  facts,  the  Council 
of  California  Growers  has  recently  re- 
vealed. The  arguments  that,  first,  the 
hiring  of  braceros  has  depressed  farm 
wages  generally;  and  second,  braceros 
are   displacing   American   workers,   are 


simply   not   truthful   when   applied    to 
California. 

The  Council  of  California  Growers  re- 
cently stated  as  follows: 

Figures  compiled  on  a  regular  basis  by  the 
Statistical  Reporting  Service  of  the  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  cited  by  the 
council  to  show  that  farm  wages  have  risen 
steadUy  ever  since  the  Inception  of  the 
bracero    program. 

The  same  source  was  quoted  to  show  that 
California,  the  largest  user  of  the  Imported 
Mexican  fleklhands.  pays  the  highest  farm 
wages  In  the  Nation,  the  average  composite 
wage  being  91.33  an  hour  In  this  State. 
Many  fleldworkers  In  California  earn  up  to 
$2.50  and  $3  per  hour. 

Records  of  the  California  Department  of 
Employment  were  used  to  disprove  the  argu- 
ment that  braceros  are  displacing  Americans 
In   agricultural   employment. 

These  records  show  that  during  the  past 
6  years  the  employment  of  braceros  In  Cali- 
fornia has  declined  sharply  while  the  em- 
ployment of  hired  domestic  workers  has  re- 
mained almost  constant. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  total  California 
work  force,  braceros  dropped  from  15  percent 
In  1957  to  10  percent  In  1962.  During  the 
same  years,  temporary  hired  domestic  work- 
ers  Increased  from  28  to  32  percent  as  a 
portion  of  the  total  work  force,  and  year- 
round  hired  domestic  workers  from  27  to 
29  percent. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
those  who  relied  upon  this  erroneous  in- 
formation and  voted  against  extending 
Public  Law  78  will  see  fit  to  reconsider. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  over  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  adverse  impact  of  prema- 
turely terminating  the  bracero  program 
will  start  a  chain  reaction  that  will  fall 
most  heavily  on  members  of  organized 
labor  in  allied  industries  and  the  small 
businessman. 


Two  Sides  to  the  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read  to- 
day's headlines,  to  listen  to  the  charges 
of  "slavery  in  America"  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  mobs  which  are  rioting 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  one  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  American  Negro 
is  wholly  lacking  in  opportunity  or  a 
chance  for  survival. 

Granted  there  are  inequities  and  in- 
justices that  must  be  corrected,  I  think 
it  is  time  some  voices  were  raised  to  point 
out  some  of  the  advantages  Negroes  have 
won  under  our  form  of  government.  I 
think  we  too  often  forget  the  great 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  correct- 
ing some  of  the  inequities.  Mob  leaders 
refuse  to  allow  their  people  to  recognize 
the  positive  side  of  the  Negroes  lot  in 
America.  The  facts  are  that  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  job  opportunities, 
in  raising  the  standard  of  living,  in  pro- 
viding better  education  and  greater  hope 
for  Negroes  here  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  We  can  and  will  do  better, 
but  it  would  not  be  because  of  mob  ac- 


tion and  it  would  not  happen  at  all  if 
those  who  are  now  bent  on  using  race 
passions  for  political  gains  succeed  only 
in  destroying  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  its  freedoms  for  all  people. 

The  following  article  from  the  July  22 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  shows 
how  far  we  have  come  in  creating  better 
opportunities  for  the  colored  people  of 
America.  In  all  fairness,  even  the  most 
militant  should  recognize  these  facts. 
JtnsT  How  Weix  Orr  Is  the  American  Negro? 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Negro's  com- 
plaints get  wide  publicity  here  and  abroad, 
how  well  is  he  actually  doing? 

Official  Census  Bureau  figures  help  answer 
that  question.  Those  figures  show  that  the 
rise  In  Negro  well-being  since  the  1930*8  prob- 
ably Is  unprecedented  for  any  people  at  any 
time. 

Charts  on  these  pages  help  tell  the  story 
of  Negro  progress. 

Thirty  years  ago.  or  even  20  years  ago.  a 
large  proportion  of  Negroes  were  farmwork- 
ers  in   the   cotton  economy  of   the   South. 


Great  numbers  of  these  were  tenant  farm- 
ers or  sharecroppers  largely  outside  the  Na- 
tion's money  economy. 

In  cities  and  towns,  Negroes  held  mostly 
the  unskilled  jobs — as  common  laborers  and 
domestics — which  pay  the  least  money. 

Three  out  of  four  employed  Negro  men, 
In  1930,  were  farmworkers  or  In  unskilled 
Jobs.     Today,  the  number  Is  only  1  in  3. 

About  20  percent  of  male  Negro  workers 
are  In  skilled-job  areas — as  professional  and 
technical  workers,  nonfarm  managers,  offi- 
cials, proprietors,  and  craftsmen. 

In  1940,  only  7.5  percent  of  America's  male 
Negro  workers  had  such  Jobs.  In  22  years, 
the  percentage  of  Negroes  In  better-paying 
Jobs  has  gone  up  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
the  percentage  among  whites. 

Wage  and  salary  Income  among  Negroes, 
as  the  accompany  charts  show,  also  has  gone 
up  faster  than  for  whites.  The  gap  between 
the  two  races,  while  still  considerable.  Is  be- 
ing narrowed  steadily  as  more  and  more 
Negroes  move  Into  good  Jobs.  Median  In- 
come of  Negro  males  has  risen  655  percent 
since  1939 — as  against  376  percent  for  whites. 


Negroes'  wages  still  below  whites',  but  rising  fatter 


NtfTO  men  In  the  United  Statb. 
White  men  in  the  United  States. 


1939  median 

wage-salary 

Income 


" 


$460 
1,112 


1961  median 

wage-salary 

Income 


$3,015 
5,287 


Clianco 


Up  .^55  i)oroon( . 
Up  375  jKTcent. 


Union,  which  presents  itself  as  a  "workers* 
paradise."  It  Is  triple  the  figure  In  booming 
Japan. 

INCOME  GAP  or  OTHIB  NATIONS 

Among  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  seldom  lose  a  chance 
to  castigate  the  United  States  for  Its  han- 
dling of  the  race  problem.  Income  per  capita 
lags  even  further  behind  that  of  U.S.  Negroes. 

Ghana  has  a  per  capita  Income  which  Is 
less  than  a  fifth  of  that  to  be  found  among 
Negroes  In  America.  India's  millions,  per 
capita,  earn  t60  a  year — less  than  6  percent 
of  the  annual  Income  per  capita  of  UJS: 
Negroes. 

What  the  official  figures  show,  then.  Is 
this: 

The  Negro  still  is  in  the  process  of  catch- 
ing up  with  whites  In  jobs  and  Income. 
But  he  Is  narrowing  the  gap  constantly. 
Meantime,  he  Is  doing  far  better  In  Income 
than  people  In  nearly  any  other  country  of 
the  world. 


NOTE.-Medlan  income  Is  the  midpoint  between  the  highest  and  lowest  income.    Half  tlic  woritors  had  incomes 
above  this  point,  tiall  had  incomes  Ixlow  this  point. 
Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

THE    BIG    SHITT   IN    NEGROES*    JOBS 

Thirty  years  ago,  72  percent  of  employed 
Negro  men  In  the  United  Statee — nearly  three 
out  of  foiir — worked  on  farms  or  In  unsklUed 
Jobs.  Mo6t  of  those  on  farms  were  almost 
completely  outside  of  the  money  economy, 
living  as  sharecrc^pers  or  subsistence 
farmers. 

Now,  only  32  percent  of  employed  Negro 
men — less  than  one  out  of  three — are  in  un- 
skilled Jobs  or  on  farms. 

WH^E    NEGROES    WORK    NOW 

Almost  40  percent  of  employed  Negro  men 
now  are  In  semiskilled  or  service  trades.  As 
truckdrlvers.  Janitors,  waiters,  laundrymen, 
other  t3rpee  of  workers,  they  get  money  wages. 

About  10  percent  are  skilled  workers  and 
foremen — double  the  percentage  holding 
such  Jobs  In  1930. 

Among  the  others,  6  percent  are  clerks 
and  salesmen;  3  percent  are  professional 
men  and  technicians;  2  percent  are  pro- 
prietors, managers,  and  officials. 

•COkE    NECRO    HOME   BUTERS 

In  homeownershlp,  too.  Negro  gains  are 
outstripping  those  of  whites.  In  1940.  only 
23.9  percent  of  Negroes  owned  or  were  pay- 
ing for  their  own  homes.  That  figure,  now, 
Is  about  40  percent.  And  contrary  to  popu- 
lar Impressions  often  held  here  and  abroad. 
Increasing  numbers  of  Negroes  are  buying 
"quality"  homes  In  good  residential  areas — 
homes  costing  from  $20,000  on  up. 

When  you  start  comparing  the  VS. 
Negro's  lot  with  that  of  citizens  In 
other  lands  his  gains  become  clear.  In  only 
five  other  nations — Canada.  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land. New  Zealand  and  Australia — do  people 
have  a  higher  Income  per  capita  than  Neg- 
groes  enjoy  In  America. 

Negro  Income  per  capita  here  comes  to 
$1,100  a  year.  That  Is  equal  to  the  figure 
for  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  Per  capita 
Income  of  Negroes  In  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds that  fovmd  in  Denmark,  Wert  Ger- 
many and  Prance,  to  name  just  a  few  ad- 
vanced countries  of  Europe. 

It  U  nearly  40  percent  higher  than  the 
per  capita  income  reported  from  the  Soviet 


California  Ai^icaltiire  Moving  to  Mexico? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or    CALirORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  letter  from  the 
general  sales  manager  of  the  Container 
Corp.  of  America,  should  provide  a  real 
Jolt  to  my  esteemed  colleagues  who  re- 
cently voted  against  the  extension  of  the 
Mexican  braceros  program.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  Mr.  Clinton 
Eastwood's  letter  of  June  24,  1963  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccou) : 

Mt  Dear  Mm..  MArmr:  We  have  Just  com- 
pleted an  analysis  oif  the  apparent  effect  at 


the  recent  decision  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, regarding  the  Importation  of 
Mexican  laborers,  known  as  braceros,  will 
have  on  agriculture  in  California. 

Just  looking  at  the  strawberry  farmer 
situation  In  one  little  town  of  Gllroy,  Calif., 
which  has  a  i>opulatlon  of  approximately 
6,000  people,  the  effect  will  be  qtilte  drastic. 
They  have  In  the  past,  during  a  short  bulge 
In  the  season  equalled  to  approximately  3 
months,  had  as  many  as  3,400  to  3,500 
braceros.  If  this  labor  Is  to  be  excluded  and 
It  were  possible  to  replace  them  with  Ameri- 
can labor.  It  would  mean  that  some  3.200 
families  would  have  to  move  Into  the  Gllroy 
area,  which  would  suddenly  flood  the  town 
of  Gllroy  with  approximately  9,000  people, 
which  Is  of  coxirse,  50  percent  more  than  the 
existing  population.  These  9,000  new  people 
would  have  an  Income  only  during  the  har- 
vest of  strawberries;  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
would  be  on  relief. 

It  Is  certainly  the  desire  of  all  to  eliminate 
unemployment  In  this  country  but  not  com- 
pletely at  the  expense  of  upsetting  ovir  econ- 
omy and  moving  large  numbers  of  families 
into  certain  speclflc  areas,  thereby  throwing 
them  all  on  relief  during  the  major  portion 
of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  and  looking  at  the 
State  of  California  In  its  entirety,  the  straw- 
berry Industry  alone  Is  contributing  to  busi- 
ness the  following: 

Local  fleld  labor,  over  $5>/4  million. 

Cartons  and  shipping  crates,  over  $5 
million. 

Railway  Express  charges,  over  $7>4  million. 

Nursery  plants,  over  $lVa   million. 

Fertilizers,  over  $3y2  million. 

Containers  for  freezing,  over  $2  million. 

'  Sugar  for  freezing,  over  $2  million. 

Inplant  labor,  over  $1V^  million. 

It  Is  estimated  that  If  the  bracero -type 
laborer  Is  not  available  for  the  shori  picking 
season,  which  is  3  to  5  months  (de- 
pending on  the  area)  the  above  economic 
advantages  to  our  State  In  this  one  growing 
area  will  be  practically  cut  In  half,  as  It  will 
put  the  California  strawberry  growers  and 
shippers  in  an  undesirable  competitive  situ- 
ation with  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  Is 
expected  that  half  of  the  California  acreage 
would  be  plowed  iinder.  The  results  to  an 
Industry  of  this  nature,  I  am  sxore  would  not 
be  the  desire  of  forward  thinking  representa- 
tives of  our  Government.  A  whole  economy 
can  be  wrecked  by  careless  Government 
moves.  A  solution  should  be  found  flrst  for 
gradual  transition  to  mechanisms  before 
local  labor  should  be  employed,  rather  than 
a  sudden  shock  that  would  cut  this  particular 
Industry  In  half. 

We  have  noted  that  some  of  the  growers 
have  already  made  moves  into  cooperative 
group  organizations  Into  Mexico.  I  am  sure 
It  Is  not  your  Intention  to  move  California 
agriculture  down  the  coast — across  the 
border  Into  Mexico — but  this  Is  what  you  wUl 
be  accomplishing  If  you  allow  this  sudden 
decision  to  stand. 

We  here  In  the  industry  In  California 
cerialnly  are  against  any  such  proposal  and 
hope  that  you  will,  as  our  representative, 
cooperate  to  obtain  an  extension  to  Public 
Law  78,  and  solicit  all  the  possible  votes  that 
you  can  from  other  areas.  There  are  really 
only  about  3  States  that  are  affected, 
which  makes  47  States  that  don't  care  and 
If  the  economy  of  California  Is  hurt — that's 
flne  with  them — their  business  will  Increase 
which  will  allow  them  to  undercut  us. 

This  Is  not  BO  catastrophic  to  our  company 
as  we  have  a  Mexican  affiliated  company  and 
If  our  California  growers  decide  to  move  to 
Mexico,  we  can  certainly  follow  them.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  have  already  asked 
us  to  send  speclflcatlons  for  our  product, 
which  Is  shipping  containers,  to  our  Mexican 
plant,  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  this  material  In  that  area.  Although 
It  would  help  our  Mexican  plant,  we  are 
"American  first"  and  would  like  to  fight  any 
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move  that  drlvM  clUzens  out  of  the  countzy 
la  order  to  continue  being  proyeeitve  In 
their  own  particular  flelcU. 

Please  study  this  situation  on  behalf  ot 
all  of  lu  In  the  industry  and  do  all  possible 
to  obtain  an  extension. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Climtom  Eastwood. 

P.S. — This  same  situation  applies  to  many 
other  California  farm  product*. 


Ruttia  Diniiot  Be  Trvsteil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  soft-headed  policy 
toward  Russia,  especially  on  the  test  ban 
negotiations,  is  fraught  with  danger.  If 
anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Marguerite  Higgina  In 
today's  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  where- 
in she  recounts  various  breaches  of  faith 
by  the  Communist  tyrant: 

Thx  Tut  Baot  Ii£zBST-ao-RouND 
( By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

"We  know  enough  now  about  broken  ne- 
gotiations, secret  preparations,  and  the  (So- 
Tlet)  advantage  gained  from  a  long  test  series 
never  to  offer  again  an  uninspected  mora- 
torium."— President  Kennedy,  March  2.  1962. 
in  a  television  address. 

Washington. — The  bleak  story  of  East- 
West  negotiations  to  ban  nuclear  testing  be- 
gins with  the  deep  fears — stimulated  by  men 
of  good  wUl  and  ill  will — of  the  effect  c€ 
radioactive  fallout  on  the  milk  used  dally 
by  children  everywhere. 

There  Is  no  sclentLflc  proof — despite  all  the 
theories  and  arguments — that  the  degree  of 
fallout  generated  by  nuclear  tests  to  date 
wlU  genetically  damage  anyone. 

Until  the  massive  Soviet  test  series  in 
1961.  the  amount  of  radiation  added  to  the 
atmosphere  by  testing  had  been  compared 
to  the  difference  In  living  in  a  brick  house 
rather  than  a  framehouse  (brick  gives  out 
more  radiation  than  wood).  Even  now.  the 
amount  of  radiation  in  the  atmosphere  is  far 
from  the  maximum  permissible  dose,  as  the 
officials  put  it. 

The  effects  of  radiation  were  not  a  real 
concern  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles  on  the  fateful  day  in  the 
spring  ot  1968.  when  he  sent  President  Elsen- 
hower the  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  accept  an  uninspected  temporary 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing.  He  made 
the  recommendation  provided  that  Russia 
did  the  same  and  provided  that  the  Soviet 
Union  entered  in  good  faith  on  negotiations 
for  a  cheat-proof,  internatlooally  verified 
ban  on  testing. 

But  In  light  of  the  clamor  about  fallout, 
the  Secretary  feared  that  a  totally  negative 
attitude  on  the  part  ot  the  United  States 
might  do  serious  damage  to  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  and  to  Its  propa- 
ganda position  with  neutral  and  underde- 
veloped nations. 

As  Secretary  Dulles  told  this  writer  not 
long  before  his  death,  he  had  never  for 
one  DKHnent  thought  that  the  Russians  were 
seriously  Interested  in  a  test  ban.  But  he 
calculated  that  Russia's  true  intentions 
would  be  brought  to  light  with  reasonable 
■peed  In  negotiations — and  that  the  United 
States  woxUd  have  JusUflcation  for  resviming 
tests. 


But  the  Secretary  of  State  reckoned  with- 
out full  awareness  of  either  the  scientific 
complexities  of  the  subject  or  the  Soviet 
skiU  in  offering  fresh,  if  Insubstantial,  bait 
every  time  the  Americans  were  ready  to  pack 
up  and  go  home. 

At  the  time  (winter  of  1958-69),  Mr.  Dul- 
les already  was  wondering  whether  the  agree- 
ment to  an  uninspected  moratorium  on 
testing  would  prove  to  be  my  greatest 
mistake. 

But  the  International  pressures  were  great 
for  a  test  ban,  and  the  American  public, 
with  Its  preference  for  horror  stories,  was 
more  engrossed  In  the  thrlll-fllled  predic- 
tions of  doom  than  the  simple  official  reas- 
surances from  Washington,  exaggeration  was 
no  one's  monopoly. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  (who  said 
compcu-atlvely  little  In  1961,  when  the  So- 
viets broke  the  moratorium  and  staged  the 
most  massive — in  terms  of  fallout — tests  in 
history)  was  on  record  as  calling  for  an  end 
to  nuclear  tests  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  mankind.  The  Bandung  Conference  had 
sent  out  loud  alarms. 

In  more  mecwured  terms,  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son had  come  out  for  a  unilateral  end  to 
testing.  So  had  Pope  Plus  XII.  although  the 
Pontiff  made  the  point  that  International 
agreement  to  end  tests  must  be  based  on 
international  Inspections. 

And  now,  4  years,  many  concessions  and 
many  nuclear  shots  after  the  Dulles  decision 
of  1958.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  are 
still  quarreling  about  the  Issue  that  divided 
them  in  the  first  place:  adequate  verifica- 
tion and  Insoectlon  of  a  test  ban. 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  Inaugu- 
rate another  uninspected  moratorium  on 
atmospheric  tests  (underground  tests  are 
exempted)  Is  creating  political  fallout 
among  those  who  believe  America  was  taken 
for  a  dangerous  and  nearly  catastrophic  ride 
the  first  time  by  the  U.S.S-R. 

The  controversy  is  likely  to  Increase  this 
sununer.  New  East-West  talks  begin  tomor- 
row in  Moscow  and  will  focus  attention  on 
arguments  pro  and  con.  These  arguments 
center  on  whether  a  nuclear  test  ban  Is  a 
trap  to  prevent  America's  nuclear  develop- 
ment, while  the  Russian  p\ish  secretly  ahead, 
or  whether  It  is  a  step  at  controUing  the  nu- 
clear genie. 

The  key  elements  of  the  test-ban  chrono- 
logy began  in  the  spring  of  1968. 

March-April  1958:  The  Supreme  Sovlei 
adopts  a  resolution  abolishing  future  nuclear 
test  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  Invited  to  do  likewise. 

April-May  1958:  President  Eisenhower  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  agree  to  appoint  scien- 
tific experts  to  determine  whether  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  devise  a  cheat-proof  Inspection 
system. 

August  1958:  The  East-West  scientists  an- 
nounce agreMnent  that  it  is  possible  to  work 
out  an  Inspection  system  of  partial  effectlve- 
nes  under  certain  limitations;  the  press  con- 
centrates on  the  agreement  and  overlooks 
the  fine  print  concerning  the  limits  at  which 
Inspection  can  be  effective. 

August  1958:  President  Elsenhower  offers 
to  suspend  nuclear  tests  of  all  kinds  for  a 
year  beyond  October  81  (the  date  of  comple- 
tion of  a  long  planned  U.S.  test  series)  pro- 
vided the  Soviet  Union  does  so. 

September  1958:  The  Soviet  Parliament's 
earlier  abolition  of  nuclear  testing  is  scuttled 
by  two  nuclear  tests  In  the  U.S.SJI. 

October  1958:  The  United  SUtee,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  begin  talks  on 
a  nuclear  test  ban  at  Geneva. 

April  1959:  President  Elsenhower,  under 
pressure  of  warnings  that  the  Russians  may 
be  both  stalling  and  cheating  on  a  test  ban. 
suggests  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
ban  tests  In  the  atmosphere  ending  fallout 
but  go  ahead  with  underground  testing  untU 
some  agreed  system  can  be  found  for  verify- 
ing and  identifying  thes  smaller  tests.  By 
now.  scientists  have  established  that  under- 


ground nuclear  tests  of  low  yield  are  virtually 
undetectable. 

April  1959:  Premier  Khrushchev  rejects 
President  Elsenhower's  suggestion.  He  coun- 
ters with  suggestion  of  a  yearly  quota  for 
on-site  inspections  and  specifies  that  "they 
must  not  of  course  be  numerous." 

November-December  1959:  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner  John  McCone  warns  that 
Ruttia  may  be  testing  in  secret  and  says 
that  the  volimtary  moratorixim  shoiild  be 
put  on  a  week-to-week  basis.  This  is  done 
at  the  end  of  December. 

March-May  1960:  Premier  Khrushchev  re- 
vives almost  moribund  Western  hopes  for  a 
test  ban  by  appearing  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
under  which  the  small-yield  underground 
tests  would  be  exempted  until  scientists  could 
find  a  way  of  checking  up  on  them:  but  these 
hopes  are  dashed  when  Ambassador  Semyon 
Tsarapkin  at  Geneva  repudiates  the  concept. 

March  1961 :  President  Kennedy  sends  his 
experts  to  Geneva  for  a  "last  try"  at  a  test 
ban.  They  present  a  package  studded  with 
seven  Important  concessions  but  are  rebuffed 
by  the  Russians. 

September  1961 :  The  reasons  for  the  rebuff 
become  clear  when  Russia  resumes  testing 
despite  the  fact  that  Its  representatives  are 
still  negotiating  at  Geneva. 

November  1961:  Russia  publicly  repudiates 
every  single  test  ban  detail  negotiated  since 
1958  and  rejects  the  Idea  of  any  inspection 
whatsoever  In  connection  with  a  test  ban. 

Iiiarch  1962:  President  Kennedy  announce* 
Intention  to  resume  testing  in  AprU  unlSM 
Russians  agree  to  sign  treaty  by  then. 

December  1962:  Premier  Khrushchev, 
again  reversing  himself,  says  the  Soviet 
Union  will  accept  Inspection  after  all,  if  It  is 
limited  to  three  on-site  Inspections  per  year. 

January-February  1963:  In  secret  talks 
with  the  Russians,  the  United  States  make* 
a  nuniber  of  concessions,  but  Insists  on  at 
least  seven  on-site  inspections.  Russians 
break  off  these  talks,  which  are  transferred 
to  Geneva. 

Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  H-bomb,  warns 
Congress  that  U.S.  concessions  have  so 
weakened  the  test-ban  proposal  that  It  would 
be  "virtually  unpollced"  and  would  "en- 
danger our  security  and  help  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  plan  to  conquer  the  world." 
Top  officials,  including  all  members  ot  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  declare  that  Soviets 
took  advantage  of  moratorium  to  catch  up 
and  In  scene  ways  surpass  the  United  States 
in  nuclear  development.  Joint  Chiefs  Insist 
that  America  needs  to  test  in  atmosphere  to 
catch  up  in  turn  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  antl-mlasile  missile. 

June  1963:  President  Kennedy  announces 
that  the  United  States  will  once  a^n  place 
a  moratorium  on  atmospheric  tests.  He  will 
send  Averell  Harrlman  to  Moscow  in  mid- 
summer for  still  another  last-ditch  try  to 
achieve  agreement.  Top  Senators  warn  that 
the  test-ban  treaty  has  been  so  watered  down 
that  It  doesnt  have  any  chance  of  passage  Id 
that  body. 

LXTHAI.    LKXICON 

Kiloton — designating  a  thousand  tons  and 
said  of  an  atomic  bomb  which  has  the  blast 
of  a  thousand  tons  of  TNT. 

Megaton — designating  a  million  tons. 

Black  box — any  scientific  device  whose  in- 
terior cannot  be  changed  or  altered.  In 
nuclear  testing.  It  refers  to  a  seismograph 
which  automatically  records  earthquakes. 

Seismic — referring  to  earthquakes,  from 
the  Greek  word  selsmos.  Thus,  selsometer 
Is  an  earthquake  meter;  seismograph  an 
earthquake  recorder. 

Signature — a  characteristic  seismograph  of 
an  underground  nuclear  test.  Some  sci- 
entists believe  they  can  tell  the  difference 
between  some  earthquakes  and  some  nuclear 
tests  this  way. 

Compression  wave — a  traveling  energy 
pulse  which  compresses  rock  In  the  earth. 

Rarefaction  wave — a  traveiing  energy  pulse 
which  expands  rock  as  it  travels. 


Earthquake  wave — a  series  of  compression 
and  rarefaction  waves. 

Array — a  nimiber  of  selsometers  spread 
over  the  countryside  permitting  more  accu- 
rate determination  of  strength,  direction, 
and  distance  of  an  earthquake  wave. 


First  ReTcrse  Freedom  Rider  Oyercomes 
White  Citizens'  Bigotry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF  wxw   JXaSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRo,  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  the  Jersey  Journal, 
of  Jersey  City,  NJ.  I  believe  this  story 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
since  it  shows  how  easily  people  of  two 
races  can  live  and  work  together  in  com- 
plete peace  and  harmony: 
EBNWr  Botd:  Sold  JzasxT  Crrr  RxsmxNT — 

PiXST    RXVKXSK    FXEXDOII     RiSEX    OVERCOMES 

WHrrE  CmzxNS"  Biootbt 

(By  Judson  Hand> 

Louis  Ernest  Boyd  scored  against  bigotry 
by  becoming  a  solid  Jersey  City  citizen. 

A  year  ago,  Boyd  was  internationally 
known  as  the  first  reverse  freedom  rider. 

The  White  Citizens  CouncU  of  New  Orleans 
had  sent  him  north  with  a  one-way  bus 
ticket  and  $50  pocket  money. 

A  council  representative,  on  hand  at  the 
New  Orleans  bus  depot,  explained  why: 

"We  hope  to  show  the  Negroes  who  their 
real  friends  are,"  he  said.  "We'll  see  what 
those  persons  up  North  who  have  been  ma- 
ligning the  South  do  for  them." 

The  42-year-old  Boyd  had  worked  for  20 
years  as  a  New  Orleans  longshoreman.  In 
1969  he  contracted  pneumonia  and,  when 
he  left  the  hospital,  he  found  that  automa- 
tion had  wiped  out  his  old  Job. 

With  no  work  open  to  him  and  few  skills 
to  offer.  Boyd  went  on  relief.  He  was  hard 
pressed  to  feed  his  wife  and  eight  children. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Louisiana  cut  off 
his  relief  payments,  saying  he  was  fit  to  work. 
Boyd  said  his  doctor  had  told  him  he  could 
perform  only  light  duties. 

Suddenly,  by  way  of  television,  an  oppor- 
tunity came.  The  white  citizens  councU 
offered  to  provide  free  bus  tripe  North  to 
any  Negro  who  was  unhappy  in  the  South. 
Boyd  Jumped  at  the  chance — and  into  a 
national  spotlight. 

Roy  Wllklns,  president  of  the  NAACP.  de- 
scribed the  freedom  trip  as  "a  pretty  cheap 
stunt."  Senator  Jacob  Javits.  Republican, 
of  New  York  called  It  shameful.  Bigots 
evenrwhere  believed  Boyd  could  not  make  a 
new  life. 

First  Louis  Ernest  Boyd  found  a  |100-a- 
week  Job  as  a  truck  driver  and  handjrman  in 
Jersey  City.  This  Job  fell  through,  and  he 
was  crushed  for  a  time. 

Boyd's  courage  did  not  falter.  Jersey  City 
ministers,  businessmen,  the  NAACP,  the  Ur- 
ban League  and  others  rallied  behind  him. 

Louis  Ernest  Boyd  found  another  Job,  this 
one  with  a  rolling  steel  mill  in  Jersey  City. 

Some  months  ago  he  moved  to  a  modern 
five-bedroom  apartment  in  the  A.  Harry 
Moore  housing  project,  Just  across  the  street 
from  Lincoln  Park.  His  neighbors  represent 
many  ethnic  group>s. 

"Believe  me,  they  are  a  fine  family.  It's 
a    privilege    to    serve    them,"    says    Conrad 


Vuocolo,  head  of  tenant  relations  for  Jersey 
City  hoiuslng. 

Boyd's  eight  children  are  doing  well  at 
School  39.  The  family  are  parishioners  at 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  on  Sununlt  Ave- 
nue, where  it  is  reported  the  children  are 
among  the  best  behaved  at  the  Sunday 
School. 

Not  that  Louis  Ernest  Boyd  has  an  easy 
life  supporting  a  family  of  10,  but  he  once 
told  a  Jersey  Journal  reporter,  "All  I  want 
is  to  settle  down  and  work  like  any  other 
man." 

And  that's  exactly  what  he  has  done  In 
Jersey  City.  He  is  doing  very  well  on  his 
own  In  the  North  now. 

The  citizens  councU  apparently  did  him 
a  favor. 


Limiting  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALXrOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  EDWARDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  July  16,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  consider  H.R.  4897,  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  the  Wartime  Sedi- 
tion Statute  to  oversea  areas. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  will  be  defeated.  Its  passage,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  a  further  en- 
croachment on  our  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  today,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

LiicnTNO   Sf^k:h 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  favor- 
ably reported,  and  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
consider  on  Tuesday,  a  bill  to  amend  the  so- 
caUed  Wartime  Sedition  Statute  by  making 
it  appUcable  to  violations  committed  by 
Americans  abroad.  The  theory  behind  this 
statute,  enacted  in  1917,  is  that,  despite  the 
prohibition  of  the  first  amendment,  speech 
may  be  abridged  In  time  of  war  as  a  means 
of  safeguarding  sectu-lty.  Whatever  the 
merit  of  this,  the  plain  fact  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  now  at  war.  The  statute 
was  brought  into  effect  when  President 
Truman  proclaimed  a  national  emergency  in 
1950  and  will  remain  in  effect  untU  6  months 
after  that  emergency  is  terminated. 

Sedition  is  a  frightening  term.  Essen- 
tially, however.  It  Involves  nothing  more  than 
speech.  The  Sedition  Statute  makes  it  a 
crime  punishable  by  20  years  in  prison  will- 
fully to  make  "false  statemcnta  with  Intent 
to  interfere  with  the  operations  or  success  of 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States"  or  to  "attempt  to  cause  Insubordi- 
nation •  •  •  or  to  obstruct  the  recruiting  or 
enlistment"  of  these  forces.  In  a  compelling 
dissent  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  Re- 
port on  the  pending  bill.  Representative 
Robert  KASTKNMEiza  pointed  out  some  of  the 
pitfalls  of  these  provisions: 

"Under  the  law  in  force  today,  a  person 
could  conceivably  be  convicted  for  criticizing 
the  administration's  f>ollcy  toward  Cuba.  If 
he  were  to  say  that  offensive  missiles  still 
exist  in  Cuba,  he  could  be  fined  $10,000  and 
imprisoned  20  years  under  this  statute  for 
willfully  making  a  false  statement  (i.e., 
one  which  conflicts  with  the  information  put 
forth  by  the  Government — this  was  the 
standard  used  in  the  World  War  I  cases) 
with  Intent  to  Interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  VS.  military  forces  •   •  •.    Similarly, 


one  who  objected  to  the  use  of  Federal  troops 
in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  could  be  convicted 
under  this  statute  for  interfering  with  en- 
listment." 

The  United  States  does  not  need  this  kind 
of  protection  even  in  wartime,  let  alone 
when  It  is  at  peace.  It  can  rely  confidently, 
as  its  founders  did,  upxm  healthy  ideas  to 
refute  unhealthy  ones.  Extension  of  the 
statute  to  offenses  conunltted  abroad  seems 
silly  as  well  as  needless,  for  extradition 
would  be  impossible  for  persons  accused 
under  it,  sedition  being  a  pollnlcal  offense  not 
covered  by  any  extradition  treaty.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  do  something  useful  about 
sedition,  let  it  erase  this  law  entirely  from 
the  statute  books  and  return  to  the  reliance 
on  free  speech  set  forth  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. 


"Jnst  How  Safe  It  Your  Drinkiiif 
Water?"*  A  Snrrey  of  the  DeterfeDt 
PoUation  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  JuneJS.  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
15  Issue  of  the  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report 
contains  a  valuable  article  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  action  to  sussure 
safe,  pure  drinking  water  for  our  grow- 
ing population.  The  article  focuses  on 
the  serious  detergent  pollution  problem 
which  I  hope  we  shall  solve  through  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4571  to  ban  the  manu- 
facture of  "hard"  detergents  after  Jxine 
30,  1965.  I  include  the  article  to  fur- 
ther acquaint  the  House  with  the  deter- 
gent problem: 

Here's  something  new  to  start  worrying 
about.  This  time  it  is  the  quality  and  safety 
of  your  drinking  water. 

To  most  Americans,  the  thought  that  tap 
water  in  their  homes  has  been  used  in  other 
homes  and  discharged  as  sewage  is  repug- 
nant. 

Yet,  few  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  that  has  become  a  fact  of  life.  Their 
tap  water  smeUs  and  tastes  of  chemicals 
used  to  kill  bacteria.  Or  it  foams  from 
the  residue  of  modern  detergents. 

Today,  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the 
U.S.  i>opulatlon  is  using  water  tliat  has  been 
used  at  least  once  before  for  domestic  or 
industrial  purposes.  In  some  cities,  water 
flowing  from  taps  has  been  used  as  many  as 
five  times  by  other  human  beings. 

In  this  situation,  concern  over  water  pol- 
lution is  deepening.  That  concern  is  strong- 
ly reflected   in   Washington. 

Congress  is  considering  a  numl^er  of  bills 
that  woiild  crack  down  hard  on  practices 
that  pollute  water.  Among  them  are  at  least 
two  bills  to  ban  detergents  that  do  not  de- 
compose when  treated. 

Two  congressional  committees  are  holding 
extensive  hearings  on  water  pollution.  They 
have  t>een  told  that  the  reuse  of  water  In 
the  United  States  today  is  nothing  compared 
to  what  It  will  be  in  the  future  as  an  ex- 
ploding population  crowds  increasingly  into 
lU'ban  areas. 

A    LEMTrXD    SITPPLT 

One  expert  has  warned :  "Without  a  break- 
through— not  now  in  sight — In  desalting  of 
sea  water,  the  basic  supply  of  water  in  this 
country  will  remain  the  same.  You  can't 
escape  from  the  fact  that  the  water  we  have 
will    need    to    be    used,    reused,    and    used 
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•^n.  Ttutt  U  going  to  r«qiilr«  aewagv- 
tr«mtm«nt  method*  thMt  w«  do  not  prMcntly 
b*v«  In  most  places." 

At  the  motnent.  pollution  by  modem  de- 
tergent* ts  drawing  the  most  attantloa. 
Cmuae  of  the  trouble  U  a  chemical  known  a« 
ABS — alkyt  benxlne  ■ulfooate.  It  comes 
from  petroleum  and  U  basic  In  most  of  these 
detergents. 

ABS  doesn't  decompose,  as  soap  does, 
through  the  action  of  bacteria  In  sewa^ 
treatment  faclUtles.  In  a  river,  ABS  can 
travel  downstream  more  than  100  miles  and 
still  be  less  than  one- third  decomposed. 
When  the  water  is  reused  by  a  dowastream 
city,  another  batch  of  ABS  Is  added,  and 
the  double  dose  passes  downriver  to  still  an- 
other city. 

In  areas  where  homes  discharge  sewage 
Into  septic  tanks,  the  chemical  seeps  down 
Into  the  underground  water  and  then  Is 
pumped   up  from  wells. 

Tests  have  shown  that  ABS  persists  In  un- 
derground water  for  years,  and  the  concen- 
tration is  building  up  rapidly. 

0TXCT    ON    HXaLTH 

Says  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze: 

"The  potential  hecJth  hazard  presented 
by  these  detergents  is  still  under  Investiga- 
tion. Chemical  tests  have  Indicated  that 
these  wastes  are  acutely  toxic  to  fish  and 
wUdilfe  when  present  In  water  In  large  ac- 
cumulations. We  do  not  ss  yet  know  the 
adverse  effects.  1^  any,  ot  these  wastes  on 
*"'"»"  health  when  In^sted  over  a  long 
period  In  the  minute  quantities  tn  which  they 
may  be  present  in  the  public  water  supply." 

The  foaming  of  detergent  residue  In  drink- 
ing water  has  been  reported  thus  far  only  In 
supplies  drawn  from  wells  In  areas  where 
septic  tanks  are  used. 

This  warning,  however,  ownes  from  Rep- 
resentative HzmT  S.  Rxrras,  Democrat,  of 
Wlsccmsln.  who  Is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  and  Importation  of 
present  deter^nts:  "We  may  look  forward  to 
foam  In  municipal  water  unless  we  take 
timely  preventive  action." 

ACTION    ABBOAO 

Ur.  RxTTBS  points  to  the  fact  that  deter- 
gent foam  has  become  a  widespread  problem 
In  the  cities  of  Germany,  where  modern  de- 
tergents have  been  In  use  since  World  War  I. 

In  West  Oermany.  some  waterways  are  so 
saturated  with  detergent  residue  that  billow- 
ing suds  Interfere  with  navigation.  Foam 
frequently  Is  picked  up  by  the  wind  and 
splattered  on  windshields  of  nearby  autos. 

The  problem  in  West  Germany  became  so 
bad  that  a  law  recently  was  passed  to  ban 
sale  of  the  present  so-called  "bard"  deter- 
gents starting  In  October  of  next  year.  Ger- 
man manufacturers  are  reported  to  be  ready 
with  a  "soft"  detergent — one  that  will  de- 
compose  In  sewage-treatment  facilities. 

That  the  problem  In  the  United  States  is 
rivaling  that  In  Europe  Is  seen  in  complaints 
pouring  In  on  Congress. 

WHAT    nUCS    FXOPLK 

Tests  in  Wisconsin  have  shown  that  some 
of  the  underground  water  .n  64  of  the  State's 
71  counties  is  polluted  by  ABS. 

A  man  In  Carlisle,  Mass..  spent  93,500  sink- 
ing wells  at  various  depUas  all  over  his  prop- 
erty without  finding  a  supply  \inpoUuted  by 
ABS. 

At  Oregon.  111.,  last  winter,  a  pile  of  suds 
40  feet  high  accumulated  In  front  of  ice  Uiat 
had  Jammed  up  In  the  Rock  River  Just  below 
a  dam. 

The  Indians  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  below  Albu- 
querque, avoid  Irrigating  on  Wednesday  be- 
cause by  then  the  heavy  discharge  of  laundry 
detergents  used  by  housewives  of  Albu- 
querque on  Monday  reaches  their  Irrigation 
Inlets. 

Operators  of  sand  and  gravel  pits  at 
Phoenix.  Ariz.,  complain  that  detergent  has 
fotmd  its  way  into  the  pits,  and  as  a  result. 


tlM     aggrsffat*     they     aeU     makss     "lousy 

concrete." 

Sewage-treatment  plants  are  fighting  a 
losing  battle  a^calnst  detergent  suds.  Ths 
foam  covers  machinery,  makes  catwalks 
sUmy.  cuts  off  the  oxygen  and  light  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  process. 

Suds  20  feet  high  built  up  at  the  sewage- 
treatment  plant  In  Lafayette.  La..  untU  a 
water-spray  system  was  Installed.  Now  the 
detergent  runs  off  into  Vermilion  Bayou. 
and  fishermen  have  to  steer  around  hu^ 
fioats  of  suds  that  look  like  Icebergs. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  trouble,  pres- 
sxire  U  mounting  for  laws  to  bring  the  de- 
tergent problem  under  control. 

WHAT    STATSS     ABB     DOTKO 

Legislatures  in  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania. 
California,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska  are  con- 
sidering bills  to  ban  detergenU.  In  New 
York  and  Maryland.  State  commissions  are 
investigating  the  problem. 

Meanwhile.  U.S.  manufactiu-ers  are  racing 
to  get  a  "soft"  detergent  on  the  market. 
The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association,  to 
which  most  of  the  manufactiu-ers  belong, 
says  member  companies  will  have  the  new 
detergent  ready  by  the  end  of  19«5.  Some 
companies  state  that  they  wlU  have  it  before 
that  time. 

Experts  on  water  pollution  are  looking  be- 
yond the  detergent  dUemma  at  other  prob- 
lems that  win  have  to  be  solved  as  the  Nation 
turns  Increasingly  to  reusing  water.  Re- 
search on  these  problems  by  the  VS.  Public 
Health  8-rvlce  centers  at  the  Robert  A  Taft 
Sanitary  Engineering  Center  In  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Leon  W.  Weinberger,  who  Is  In  charge 
of  this  research,  says  that  detergent  pollution 
is  only  one  of  many  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  He  states:  "We  face  the  Job  of  re- 
moving all  sorts  of  contaminants  from  our 
waste  water,  regardless  of  source — municipal. 
Industrial,  or  simply  land  drainage." 

Dr.  Weinberger  says  the  Government  is 
spending  around  $750,000  a  year  on  advanced 
waste  treatment  research  In  cooperation  with 
Industry.  Aim  is  to  find  improved  ways  of 
treaUng  sewage  so  that  It  wUl  be  possible  to 
reuse  water  a^aln  and  again  with  safety. 

A  number  of  projects  involving  reuse  ot 
water  are  underway.  One.  the  Santee  proj- 
ect, is  In  the  heavily  populated  San  Dlecro 
area  of  southern  California.  There,  water 
from  a  sewage  treatment  plant  Is  discharged 
into  an  artificial  lake  that  now  Is  being  used 
in  noncontact  water  sports,  mainly  boating. 
cost:    ta  8n.uoN 

Secretary  Celebrezze  of  HEW  eetimates  that 
there  Is  a  backlog  of  $3  billion  of  construc- 
tion needed  for  communities  with  Inade- 
quate sewage  treatment  facilities,  or  no  such 
facilities  at  all. 

Summing  up,  Blr.  Celebrezze  says:  "Amer- 
ica's waters  are  not  clean;  nor  will  they  ever 
be  unless  we  increase  our  effort,  o\ir  ex- 
penditures, and  our  dedication.  As  our 
population  expands  and  our  national  prod- 
uct grows,  the  problems  of  water  supply  and 
pollution  control,  which  must  be  considered 
against  the  reality  of  a  fixed  aniount  o^ 
water,  will  become  ever  greater." 


Presideot  Gambles  With  Oar  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  IS,  1963 

Bklr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
today's  New  York  Mirror  Edgar  Mowrer 
tells  us  about  President  Kennedy's  gam- 


ble with  our  safety.  The  same  news- 
paper's editorial  also  warns  us  of  treach- 
ery In  the  test  ban  President  Kennedy 
seems  so  suixious  to  get,  without  adequate 
inspection: 

JJ'.K.  RxPKATiNO  P.D  R.'s  Sovirr  Oamblx? 
(By  Edgar  Mowrer) 

President  Kennedy,  you  will  remember,  got 
elected  on  the  promise  to  get  the  country 
moving  again.  Domestically,  he  has  not  gone 
very  far  very  fast. 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  In  the  name 
of  "greater  flexibility."  he  has  returned  to 
the  foreign  policy  gamble  of  P.D.R.  This  was 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  the  U.S.SJt.  by 
giving  Stalin  everything  he  wanted. 

As  Roosevelt  remarked  to  son  Elliott  at 
the  time: 

"Maybe  the  Russians  will  get  strong  in 
Europe.  Whether  that's  bad  depends  on  a 
lot  of  factors." 

So  he  went  ahead  and  allowed  Stalin  to 
take  East  Europe  and  give  nothing  In  return. 
The  result  was  the  spread  of  conununlsm 
there  and  to  China,  North  Vietnam.  Cuba, 
etc..  the  Koreah  war:  the  quasl-loss  of  Laos 
and  the  need  for  UjS.  military  Intervention 
In  South  Vietnam.  Roosevelt's  policy  of 
seeking  the  Soviet  Union's  friendship  was 
the  most  disastrous  ever  practiced  by  an 
American   President. 

Now  In  the  opinion  of  obeervers  In  Wash* 
Ington.  Kennedy  and  his  "pug-washed"  ad- 
visers, are  repeating  PX>Ji.°s  disastrous  gam- 
ble. 

This  may  not  3ret  be  fully  apparent  to 
the  American  i>eople.  It  has  always  been 
Moscow's  dream. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  In  his  In- 
creasing eagerness  to  "relax  tensions."  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  the  support  of  the  same 
groups  who  backed  Rooeevelt  in  his  fatal 
gamble — the  doctrinaire  liberals  who  can 
see  no  resemblances  between  communism 
and  fascism:  the  pacifists:  the  Incurable  in- 
nocents and  Inevitably  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  whose  Secretary  General  has 
Issued  a  ten-thousand-word  hymn  to  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  Is  In  this  light.  I  feel  obliged  to  state, 
that  we  should  envisage  the  present  test  ban 
negotiations  in  Moscow.  As  a  single  under- 
taking intended  to  minimize  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  they  may  or  may  not  be  oseful. 
Expert  opinions  differ  sharply.  But  as  the 
key  step  In  a  whole  policy  of  denying  peace, 
these  negotiations  could  turn  out  to  be  as 
disastrous  as  Roosevelt's  trust  In  Stalin. 

Furthermore,  the  assumption  of  such  a 
Kennedy  policy  explains  a  whole  series  of 
otherwise  Incompreheiislble  things.  Among 
these  are  the  President's  Inaugural  reference 
to  the  Communists  not  as  "enemies"  (which 
they  obvloiisly  are)  but  as  "those  who  chooee 
to  consider  themselves  our  enemies."  It 
gives  consistency.  If  not  sense,  to  bis  re- 
treats at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Berlin 
Wall,  his  effort  to  neturallze  rather  than 
to  save  Laos,  bis  letting  Khrushchev  off  the 
missile  hook  In  (^ba,  his  constant  epistolary 
exchange  with  Mr.  K.  (Imagine  such  an 
exchani^e  with  Hitler.)  And  finally,  his  cur- 
rent attempt  to  seek  as  much  relaxation  of 
tensions  as  possible  at  Moscow. 

In  any  case,  this  Is  the  way  Moscow  is  In- 
terpreting It.  No  matter  that  the  United 
States  Is  economically,  scientifically,  and 
mlUtarlly  stronger  than  the  UB.S.R.  and  with 
West  Europe,  overwhelmingly  so.  No  mat- 
ter, therefore  that  we  can  stand  an  amvs  race 
Infinitely  better  than  Russia.  These  things 
do  not  count  so  long  as  the  Russians  have  the 
stronger  nerves.  Already  Soviet  spokesmen 
are  outlining  some  of  the  items  In  the  price 
they  hope  to  exact  for  a  test  ban. 

Washington  says  today  that  none  of  these 
Is  acceptable.  But  the  Administration  has 
steadily  shown  increased  eagerness  to  "relax 
tensions"  and  what  It  refuses  today  it  may 
well  accept  In  a  week  or  a  month. 
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Against  a  backdrop  of  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  propaganda  bombs  bursting  In  air, 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  Britain, 
and  Russia  begin  today  in  Moscow  the  \unp- 
teenth  effort  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  nuclear 
test-ban  agreement. 

W.  Averell  Harrlman.  a  skilled  hand  at 
diplomatic  poker-playlng  with  the  Kremlin, 
has  no  iUuslons  about  his  latest  mission  to 
Moscow. 

But  even  so  able  a  diplomat  as  Harrlman 
will  be  skating  on  dubious  Ice  If,  as  expected, 
the  Soviets  are  agreeable  to  only  a  partial 
ban — Uiat  is,  one  covering  all  but  under- 
ground tests.  This  would  rest  on  the  assump- 
tion that  underground  tests,  while  difficult 
or  Impossible  to  detect,  aren't  really  too 
Imjxtrtant. 

But  that's  not  necessarily  so.  In  fact,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  extremely  wary  on 
that  score.  Their  objection  reportedly  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  Russia  has  greater 
need  of  underground  tests  than  the  United 
Statee  does. 

In  other  words,  this  could  be  a  loophole 
enabling  Russia  to  overtake  us  In  nuclear 
weapon  development — followed  by  a  Soviet 
violation  of  the  atmospheric  bcui  on  any  old 
pretext  when  Soviet  military  considerations 
made  this  desirable. 

If  Russia  were  truly  Interested  In  banning 
nuclear  tests,  she  would  have  no  objection 
to  an  all-lncluslve  treaty. 

But  this  would  entail  the  self-enforcing 
machinery  of  on-site  Inspections — a  condi- 
tion previously  rejected  by  Russia  except  for 
a  vague  offer  from  Khrushchev  some  months 
ago  to  permit  two  or  three  Inspections  a  year. 
And  that  Is  much  too  little  for  foolproof  In- 
spection, which  is  to  say  it  is  much  too  little 
for  the  security  requirements  of  the  free 
world. 

This  is  the  sort  of  swampy,  treacherous 
territory  Harrlman  Is  wading  Into — to  deter- 
mine, on  the  one  hand.  If  Russia  has  any- 
thing new  and  positive  to  offer  and  to  make 
BMTt,  on  the  other,  that  Russia  isn't  using  her 
"ideological  dispute"  with  Peking  to  play  us 
for  suckers. 


Henry  Ford  Recommends  Only  Sensible 
Approach  to  Tax  Cnts — Cot  Federal 
Spendinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15, 1S63 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  begins 
studying  the  first  draft  language  of 
part  of  the  tax  bill.  At  this  time  we  can- 
not say  what  the  final  bill  will  contain, 
but  we  can  be  certain  that  any  tax  cuts 
proposed  will  be  meaningless  unless  they 
are  accompanied  by  corresponding  cuts 
in  Federal  spending. 

The  theory  that  we  can  continue  to 
Increase  spending,  plan  bigger  deficits 
and  still  cut  taxes  is  ridiculous  and  only 
the  most  dream-befuddled  economists 
can  seriously  suggest  such  a  tax  program. 

The  hard  course  which  must  be  set  by 
the  administration  and  the  American 
people,  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  our  economy,  was  outlined  in 
a  recent  speech  in  Little  Rock  by  Henry 
Ford  n.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  Dallas  Timas  Herald,  "A  Tax  Cut 


Plan — But"  commenting  on  Mr.  Ford's 
remarks  is  well  worth  reading: 
A  Tax  Cut  Plam — ^Birr 

Henry  Ford,  II,  has  made  a  levelheaded 
statement  supporting  a  general  cut  In  In- 
come taxes  which  Is  remarkable  for  its  sanity 
and  fairness. 

Si>eaklng  In  Uttle  Rock  Monday,  the  auto 
manufacturer  said  we  need  to  Inaprove  the 
rate  of  business  Investment  In  order  to  meet 
ttfe  need  fc*  new  Jobs.  "If  the  economy  does 
not  create  Job  opportunities  for  our  growing 
work  force,  we  shall  face  increasing  pressure 
for  featberbeddlng,  spread-the-work  meas- 
ures, and  restrictions  on  the  Introduction  of 
new  and  more  efficient  technology." 

That  is  why  a  "prompt,  substantial, 
&cross-the-board"  cut  in  Income  tax  rates 
Is  needed:  to  eliminate  problems  of  lagging 
growth,  lagging  investment,  and  lagging  em- 
ployment. 

"Every  day  we  delay  the  cut  puts  off  our 
hope  of  reaching  the  kind  of  economic  per- 
formance everyone  wants,"  Mr.  Ford  stated, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  a  tax  cut 
should  be  put  into  effect  by  January  1,  1964, 
for  at  least  $10  bUUon. 

The  Treasury  Department  reports,  he  says, 
we  could  have  such  a  cut  and  still  come  out 
with  less  of  a  1964  deficit  than  was  fore- 
cast by  the  President  In  his  January  budget 
message — before  taking  any  proposed  cut  Into 
account. 

The  basic  national  economic  problem  is 
not  one  of  recession  or  Inflation  but  lack  of 
growth,  Mr.  Pord  believes.  "The  way  to  get 
more  growth  Is  to  reduce  Government  ac- 
tions that  Interfere  with  growth,"  he  says, 
specifying  "tax  rates  that  discriminate  less 
against  buying,  investing,  and  earning;  lees 
Government  Intervention  In  wage-price  naat- 
ters;  fewer  spending  programs  designed  to 
benefit  local  oommimlty  and  political  in- 
terests." 

He  reconunends  a  flat  ceiling  t«  limit  Gov- 
ernment expendltvires  in  1964  to  the  1963 
level.  He  adds  the  necessity  of  mak^lng 
"some  hard  choices.  Oiu'  only  hope  of  get- 
ting all  of  what  we  want  In  the  future  Is  to 
forego  some  of  what  we  want  right  now." 

Mr.  Ford's  plan  is  worthy — but  It  asks  a 
lot  of  Government  and  the  people,  namely: 
restraint.  Like  a  man  on  a  diet,  when  a 
special  hunger  pang  hits  Uncle  Sam,  he  can 
convince  hiniself  very  qiilckly  that  the  mor- 
sel he  desires  has  no  calories. 

So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  we'd 
be  willing  to  bet  that  the  last  year  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  less  than  this  year — will  al- 
ways be  last  year. 


Top  "Kremlinologisr  at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Monday.  July  IS.  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  3  p.m., 
today  talks  began  in  Moscow  on  which 
may  depend  the  future  of  our  entire  civ- 
ilization. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  legislation  which 
led  to  establishment  of  the  UJS.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
as  a  congressional  observed  at  the  Ge- 
neva test  ban  talks,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  meeting  now  convened,  and  attend- 
ed by  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will 
prove  fruitful. 


Certainly,  America  is  most  ably  repre- 
sented at  this  all-imF>ortant  meeting. 
While  in  all  our  previous  discussions  in 
Geneva,  we  have  been  blessed  with  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  men  at  all  levels,  a 
"certain  something"  extra  attaches  to 
our  present  envoy,  the  Honorable  W. 
Averell  Harrlman. 

While  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
distinguished  public  career  of  this  man 
of  many  accomplishments,  I  believe  that 
a  better  appreciation  of  him  will  come 
from  reading  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  magazine,  yes- 
terday the  14th. 

The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Cabell 
Phillips,  the  eminent  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  Washington  Bureau,  who 
has  observed  Secretary  Harriman's  ca- 
reer for  close  to  20  years : 

Top  "Keemlinolocist"  at  Work 

There  Is  something  very  special  about  a 
bureaucrat  who  can  tell  a  senior  Member 
of  Congress,  "Senator,  you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  about;  I  do,"  and  ccone  out  of 
the  encounter  unscathed. 

The  something  is  a  blend  of  bountiful  ex- 
perience, sure-footed  confidence,  and  the 
calm  independence  of  spirit  that  only  years 
and  a  sizable  fortune — can  bring  a  man.  It  is 
the  possession  of  these  qualities  that  per- 
mitted W.  Averell  Harrlman  to  put  Senator 
Fbank  J.  Lattschx  In  his  place  at  a  meeting 
of  t^e  Foreign  Relations  Committee  some 
time  ago.  But,  more  importantly,  it  has  won 
him  a  peculiar  kind  of  distinction  In  the  top 
layer  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 

In  an  executive  establishment  largely 
populated  by  whiz  kids  half  his  age  and  less, 
Harrlman,  no  kid,  but  unmistakably  a  whiz. 
Is  a  standout  performer  whose  ftmay.lng 
second  wind  has  put  him,  once  again,  at  the 
top  of  his  profession  of  public  servant.  As 
evidence  of  this,  he  will  be  in  Moscow  to- 
morrow to  begin  talks  aimed  at  trying  to 
seek  ways  of  breaking  the  nuclear-test  stale- 
mate with  the  Russians.  This  is  an  ImpcH-- 
tant  xmdertaklng  that  carries  implications 
for  all  of  mankind.  If  such  a  Job  Is  down  any 
man's  alley.  It  is  Harriman's. 

"Dtirable  Ave,"  as  they  sometimes  call  him 
In  Foggy  Bottom,  is  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  the  Nation's  third- 
ranking  diplomatic  officer.  He  is  71  years 
old,  lithe  and  tough  as  a  piece  of  weathered 
hemp  rope,  and  he  treads  his  way  around  the 
occupational  pitfalls  that  haunt  the  dreams 
of  younger  Joxirneymen  in  his  craft  with  the 
casual  skill  of  an  old  pro.       • 

"He  never  looks  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
who's  watching."  one  of  them  said  admir- 
ingly the  other  day.    "He  couldn't  care  less." 

In  this  current  chapter  of  his  life,  Mr.  Har- 
rlman has  risen  through  the  ranks,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  from  the  ambiguous  ob- 
scurity of  Ambassador  at  Large,  to  which 
President  Kennedy  appointed  him  early  In 
1961;  through  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Par  Eastern  Affairs;  to  his  present  ixwl- 
tion,  which  he  accepted  3  months  ago.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  fill  In  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Kennedys  are  believed  by  some  to  have 
given  Harrlman  his  appointment  In  the  first 
place  chlefiy  for  reasons  of  sentiment  and 
political  obligation.  "We've  got  to  find  a 
spot  for  Ave,"  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Presi- 
dent's brother  and  chief  recruiter.  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said.  He  had  been  a  prom- 
inent figure  in  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administrations.  Governor  of  New  York,  a 
candidate  (but  not  a  very  convincing  one) 
for  ttib  presidential  nomination  In  1966, 
and  he  had  lent  a  helping  hand  in  the  Ken- 
nedy campaign  of  1960.  If  he  seemed  a  little 
pase^  for  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  New 
Frontier  (he  is  of  the  New  Deal  generation 
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of  Joe  Kennedy,  tbe  Preeldent'*  father),  he 
at  lesat  had  a  lot  of  experience.  It  was  rea- 
soned, which  would  come  In  handy. 

That  experience  now  adds  np  of  courae, 
to  establish  Averell  Haniman  as  the  leading 
"Kremllnolo^t"  of  tbU  administration. 
He  has  spent  more  time  In  direct  consulta- 
tion with  Stalin,  KhruahcheT.  and  other 
leaders  of  Conununist  Russia,  llrlng  and 
dead,  than  any  other  American  official.  He 
was  UB.  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union 
from  1943  to  1946,  a  period  that  brlged  the 
end  of  a  hot  war  and  the  onset  of  the  cold 
war.  He  accompanied  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  conferences  with  Churchill  and  Stalin  at 
Teheran  and  Yalta,  and  went  with  President 
Truman  to  Potsdam.  He  helped  to  nurse 
the  United  Nations  Into  being  and  he  was 
European  field  manager  for  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  most  successful  roadblock  that  was 
ever  erected  agiUnst  ComoauBlat  imperial- 
ism. 

"Mr.  Harrlman  provides  the  llrlng  con- 
tinuity with  events  that  most  of  us  today 
know  only  from  tbe  documents  and  the 
textbooks."  a  member  of  the  policy  planning 
staff  said  the  other  day.  "He  actually  took 
part  In  most  of  those  stratagems  and  nego- 
tiations, from  1941  all  the  way  through  1962. 
when  the  seeds  of  the  very  crises  we  are 
living  with  today  were  put  Into  the  ground. 
When  he  says,  'Stalin  told  me,'  or  'Mao  TM- 
tung  believes  thus  and  so,'  or  'Churchill 
wanted  to  try  It  this  way.'  you  feel  you  are 
getting   It  right  from    the   horse's   mouth." 

Thus.  In  his  current  mission  to  Moscow, 
Mr.  Harrlman  will  be  engaging  In  a  familiar 
routine,  one  that  goes  back  to  a  jdVirney 
there  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in  1941. 
He  has  participated  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  In  the  formulation 
of  the  policy  position  he  will  expound.  He 
will  have  stopped  off  In  London  to  check 
out  this  position  with  the  Foreign  Office  and 
to  pick  up  his  opposite  number.  Lord  Hall- 
sham,  for  the  hop  to  Moscow.  He  will  get 
a  cordial  greeting  at  the  Kremlin  from  the 
ebullient  but  crafty  Khrushchev  and  others 
of  the  Soviet  high  ooaomand.  And  then  they 
will  all  sit  down  around  a  baize-covered  table 
in  a  large,  plain  room  In  which  nothing  much 
has  changed.  Including  the  atmosphere. 
(There  are  the  same  pictures  on  the  wall  as 
in  St&lln's  day.') .  since  Averell  Harrlman  was 
first  received  there  more  than  20  years  ago. 

Before  he  left  on  this  assignment.  I  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  what  prospects  he  fore- 
saw for  getting  any  sort  of  workable  agree- 
ment from  BIhrushchev  on  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. After  all,  I  said,  the  question  has 
been  under  almost  constant  dlacvisslon  for 
more  than  5  years,  and  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  two  sides  are  any  closer  together 
than  they  were  at  the  start. 

For  sound,  diplomatic  reasons  he  would 
not  commit  himself  precisely  on  his  expecta- 
tions. But  he  did  reveal  some  of  the  philo- 
sophy that  sustains  the  experienced  diplomat 
through  the  frustrations  of  seemingly  hope- 
less negotiation. 

"I  haven't  any  hope,"  he  said,  "that  we  and 
the  Conununlsts  will  get  together  on  the 
fundamental  political  differences  between  us. 
Our  tdeas^of  freedom  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  Individual  are  Just  too  far  apart  for 
that — now,  anyway." 

We  were  sitting  In  the  drawing  room  of 
his  old  Oeorgetown  house  on  a  hot  Sunday 
morning.  It  is  a  room  of  casual  elegance 
such  as  befits  his  millionaire's  temperament; 
with  several  fine  paintings  on  the  wail — Van 
Oogh's  magnificent  "White  Roses"  occupies 
the  place  of  honor,  and  there  are  a  couple 
of  Cezanne's  and  a  Deraln — as  well  as  a 
cabinet  filled  with  rare  Persltui  bronzes  and 
a  leaky  air  conditioner  pumping  fretfully 
away  In  the  window.  In  bathrobe  and  pa- 
jamas, the  Under  Secretary  draped  his  lanky 
figure  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa  with  an  open 
dispatch  case  beside  him  and  papers  scattered 
about  the  coffee  table  and  on  the  floor  around 
his    feet.    His    dark    hair    Is    only    llghUy 


touched  with  gray;  his  face  Is  relatively  un- 
llned;  his  speech  Is  firm  and  easy-flowing, 
with  Jiist  a  hint  of  urgency  that  his  listener 
fully  comprehend  what  he  Ls  saying.  He 
wears  his  age  weU,  and  his  distinction  with 
grace. 

"But,"  he  went  on  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion, "there  are  certain  areas  of  common 
interest  that  exist  t>etween  the  Communists 
and  ourselves;  things  that  both  of  us  want. 
We  must  never  cease  to  explore  those  areas 
and  try  for  agreement,  because  every  time 
we  succeed  we  will  have  reduced  the  tensions 
between  us,  and  advanced  the  cause  of  peace, 
by  Just  that  much. 

"Now,  one  of  those  areas  Ls  a  mutual  desire 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  I  believe  that  Khru- 
shchev and  his  p>eople  are  Just  as  anxious 
about  that  as  we  are.  They  can  destroy  us; 
we  can  destroy  them.  A  part  of  avoiding 
war  Is  a  nuclear-test  ban.  and  I  think  the 
Russians  sincerely  want  an  arms-limitation 
agreement— on  their  own  terms.  They  want 
It  not  only  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war,  but 
to  relieve  the  tremendous  economic  pressures 
of  their  armament  program." 

Khrushchev,  he  said.  Is  heavily  committed 
to  Improving  the  Industrial  potential  of  his 
country,  and  to  lifting  the  standard  of  living 
of  his  people.  "And  not  only  that."  he  added 
with  emphasis,  "Khrushchev  Is  conunltted 
to  exporting  the  material  benefactions  of  the 
Conununist  way  of  life,  as  well  as  its  ideology, 
to  the  satellites  and  to  th^e  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  arma- 
ments program  is  costing  the  Soviets  about 
20  percent  of  their  gross  national  product — 
approximately  twice  what  ours  costs.  He 
wants  desperately  to  cut  that  down. 

"Well,  we  do  too.  He  wants  to  do  it  on 
his  terms,  and  we  want  to  do  It  on  ours. 
We  have  a  common  area  of  interest  there; 
the  problem  Is  to  find  a  common  ground  for 
agreement.  That's  why  you  go  on  negotiat- 
ing, negotiating  and  negotiating,  because  one 
day  you  may  hit  on  a  formula  that  both  can 
accept."  He  added  cautiously  that  the  Pre- 
mier's East  Berlin  speech  of  July  2  may — 
"Just  may" — indicate  an  even  greater  readi- 
ness to  come  to  terms  than  In  the  past.  But, 
he  said,  we  dont  know  yet  all  that  will  be 
written  on  the  price  tag. 

What  about  the  problem  of  negotiating 
with  tbe  Russians  today  as  compared  with 
a  decade  or  so  ago? 

I  recalled  to  Mr.  Harrlman  that  in  the 
critical  years  at  the  end  of.  and  Immediately 
following,  the  Second  World  War,  his  had 
been  one  of  the  few  voices  high  In  the  Gov- 
ernment warning  that  the  Russians  could 
not  be  counted  on  as  "partners  in  peace." 
Dvirlng  1945  and  1946,  particularly,  there  was 
a  prevailing  attitude,  fostered  by  many  In 
the  last  Roosevelt  administration  and  carried 
over  for  a  time  into  that  of  Truman  that  the 
cooperative  spirit  which  the  Russians  had 
displayed  as  military  allies  could,  with  tact 
and  forbearance,  be  translated  into  political 
cooperation  after  the  war. 

Prom  his  vantage  point  In  Moscow,  Harrl- 
man had  taken  a  decidedly  skeptical  view  of 
this  altruistic  policy  (as  had  Churchill, 
among  some  others) .  In  many  cables  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  he  had 
warned  that  the  Russians  were  embarked  on 
a  selfish  and  cynical  course  of  exploitation  In 
Europe  that  threatened  the  Continent  with 
"another  barbarian  Invasion."  In  the  strong- 
est terms,  he  urged  a  policy  of  cold  pragmatic 
realism  in  dealing  with  the  Kremlin  leaders. 

Had  his  opinion  changed  substantially 
about  this  In  the  Intervening  years?  I  asked. 
Was  Khrushchev  any  easier  to  get  along  with 
than  Stalin  had  been? 

"The  short  answer  is.  No,"  he  replied 
promptly.  "It  Is  a  change  wthout  a  differ- 
ence, because  both  men  are  firm,  dogmatic 
Marxists — true  believers. 

"Stalin  though  of  himself  In  the  role  of  a 
great  Marxist  prophet  and  Interpreter,  on 
the  level  of  Lenin.  He  once  told  me  that 
Communism  would  thrive  'in  the  cesspools  of 


capitalism.'  He  saw  the  spoilage  of  Europe 
In  the  wake  of  the  war  as  the  historic  oppor- 
tunity for  Communism's  final  thrust  west- 
ward. And  he  confidently  exi>ected  that  the 
United  States  would  crumble  In  time  under 
the  weight  of  Its  economic  sins,  according  to 
the  Marxian  gospel. 

'Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  went 
on,  "regards  himself  as  a  disciple  rather 
than  a  prophet.  He  doesnt  try  to  add  to 
the  dogma,  as  Stalin  did,  but  to  modify  it 
and  adapt  It  to  his  needs.  Thus,  while  he 
believes  as  implicitly  as  Stalin  did  in  the 
inevitability  of  world  domination,  he  has 
abandoned  the  idea  of  reaching  It  by  force 
of  violence,  but  rather  by  what  he  calls  co- 
existence, which  Is  force  of  another  kind.  . 

"Stalin  said  communism  would  conquer 
the  capitalistic  world  when  the  condition  of 
the  workers  became  Intolerable.  Khrushchev 
says  conununlsm  will  come  into  its  own  by 
proving  to  the  workers  that  it  is  a  superior 
system.  But  both  say  they  intend  to  drive 
capitalism  out,  and  that  only  communism 
will  survive. 

"So.  the  answer  to  your  question  Is  that 
there  has  been  some  change  In  the  condi- 
tions of  Russian  intranslgency  but  not  much 
in  the  substance." 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Harrlman 's  young  associates 
in  the  Department  of  State  agree  with  his 
assessment  of  the  Russian  posture  today. 
They  think  a  good  deal  more  softening  In 
the  attitude  has  taken  place  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  concede.  His  frame  of  reference,  they 
say,  is  dated  and  does  not  take  sufficiently 
Into  account  the  political  pressures  recently 
bearing  down  on  the  Kremlin  from  Peking. 
Belgrade,  and  other  points  of  the  compass. 
But  they  are  Just  about  unanimoxis  in  ad- 
miring his  confidence  In  this  viewpoint  and 
his  laconic  style  in  acting  upon  it. 

"He  knows  what  he  knows,  and  he  doesnt 
bother  checking  out  the  answers  with  10 
other  people."  one  of  them  said  recently. 
"It's  the  expertise  of  the  'old  hand'  who's 
past  caring  about  impressing  anybody,  but 
Just  wants  to  get  on  with  a  Job  he  knows 
how  to  do. 

"He  has  a  refreshing  sort  of  Irreverence 
toward  the  rituals  and  taboos  you  run  Into 
this  business."  this  source  continued. 
"Harrlman  hates  staff  meetings  and  long- 
winded  briefings  and  going  through  chan- 
nels and  doing  things  a  certain  way  because 
that's  the  way  they've  always  been  done. 
When  he  went  off  to  the  AN2US  conference  In 
Australia  not  long  ago.  for  example,  he  took 
only  three  people  with  him.  The  usual  dele- 
gation for  a  conference  of  that  sort  would  be 
15  or  20.  But  Harrlman  said  to  hell  with  it, 
he  didn't  want  to  bother  with  that  many 
bodies." 

There  is  a  similar  respect  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  the  veteran  diplomat  and  trouble  shooter, 
whose  Government  service  antedates  that  of 
any  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  which  he  most  frequently  has 
to  deal.  They  admire  him  not  alone  for  his 
great  store  of  experience,  but  for  such  un- 
expected examples  of  his  professionalism  as 
startled  Chairman  J.  W.  Fot.brioht  not  long 
ago. 

Harrlman  was  sitting  across  the  chairman's 
desk  one  day  engaging  him  on  a  matter  then 
pending  before  the  committee.  The  con- 
versation was  Interrupted  briefly  while  Fxn.- 
BRiGHT  took  a  telephone  call.  When  the  call 
was  completed.  Harrlman  pointed  to  a  letter 
lying  before  the  Senator  and  bluntly  asked: 

"Bill,  why  on  earth  are  you  wasting  your 
time  with  that  crowd  on  the  ques- 
tion?" mentioning  an  obscure  foreign  policy 
matter  then  under  dispute. 

"How  do  you  know  what's  in  that  letter?" 
FirLBxroHT  asked  In  amazement. 

"Oh.  I  can  read  upside  down."  Harrlman 
answered  casually.  "Learned  to  do  It  years 
ago.  I  always  read  everything  on  the  desk 
of  the  people  I  went  to  see  in  Moscow.  Lon- 
don. Paris  and  places  like  that.  I  foimd  It 
quite  useful." 
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Behuid  Tbe  Iroa  Cwtua:  I  Wob*1  Tdl 
Tbem  Aboat  Supreme  Court,  They 
Think  We're  a  Christka  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  MINOR  MARTIN 

or   CKLXrOKHl^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CM'  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  IS.  1963 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article,  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents,  ran  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Press, 
Imperial,  Calif.,  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
1963.  It  should  cause  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  check  its  sources  of  Information 
about  liberty  under  the  Communists;  tt 
should  also  cause  each  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  pause  before  casting  a  vote 
authorizing  continuing  aid  to  any  nation 
ruled  by  the  Communists;  at  the  very 
least.  It  calls  for  corrective  legislation 
to  permit  Bible  reading  on  a  noncom- 
pulsory  basis  in  public  schools.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  Mary 
Dold's  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRo: 

BXKIND     THE    IBON     CDBTAIN '.     I    WOM'T    TSLX. 

Them  About  Suprxmk  Couar,  Tust  Think. 
Wsas  A  CuaiSTiAM  Natiom 

(By  Mary  Ann  £>old) 

In  March  I  made  a  short  visit  to  Prague. 
CEechoelovakla.  Prom  my  experiences  in  a 
country  where  Communists  rule  and  indi- 
vidual freedoms  do  not  exist.  I  developed  a 
deep  sense  of  pride  for  my  country.  Today. 
In  view  of  Americans'  attitude  of  complacen- 
cy. I  regard  my  country  with  shame  and  pity. 

During  my  visit  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
I  met  with  the  youth  ot  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Prague.  I  witnessed  people  whose  freedom 
of  religion  was  being  thwarted.  These  people 
were  persecuted  for  their  belief  in  God.  I 
met  students  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Charles  University.  I  met  children  whose 
fathers  were  in  prison.  I  oaet  young  girls 
who  worked  long  hours  In  factories.  Other 
Jobs  were  not  available  to  them  because  one 
Sunday  last  December  these  young  boys  and 
girls  stood  up  l>efore  their  congregation  In 
the  presence  of  Communist  olBctnla  and  an- 
nounced their  l>elief  in  God. 

I  Joined  hands  and  prayed  with  these 
people.  We  prayed  that  the  Iron  Curtain 
might  some  day  be  lifted  and  they  could 
Join  us  In  America.  We  thanked  God  for 
their  freedom  to  worship  Christ  in  their 
hearts. 

The  youth  in  Czechoslovakia  taught  me  a 
lot  about  my  country.  America  is  their 
dream. 

"America,"  they  said,  "la  a  country  based 
on  a  Christian  heritage.  It  Is  a  nation  under 
God.  The  words  'In  God  We  Trust'  are 
written  on  every  coin.  The  phrase  'under 
God'  is  Included  In  the  flag  salute.  The 
people  stand  together  In  public  and  sing 
"God  Bless  America.'  Most  Important  of  all, 
the  students  can  read  about  God  in  the 
classrooms. 

"You  know,"  they  explained  to  me,  "most 
of  the  students  in  our  country  have  never 
even  heard  of  God." 

I  correspond  with  two  bojrs  from  the 
church.  I'm  not  going  to  write  them  about 
the  Supreme  Court's  recent  decision  to  ban 
Bibles  from  the  classroonu  Perhaps  they 
will  read  about  it  in  their  paper — for  news 
like  that  Is  always  welcomed  by  the  Com- 
munists. If  they  should  hear  about  it.  I 
know  they  wont  understand.  They  would 
say  It  is  a  He,  produced  by  the  Communists. 


"Surely."  they  wiU  arguA.  "the  Chrlstl&ns 
will  use  their  freedom  of  speech  and  unite 
in  *  protest  against  such  a  decision.  After 
all.  what  do  American  Christians  have  to 
loss?  There  are  no  Coczununlsts  to  put  the 
fathers  in  prison,  to  send  the  children  to 
factories  and  keep  the  students  out  of  the 
universities.  No,  the  Idea  of  Aaierlcana  let- 
ting their  great  'nation  under  God'  lose  Its 
Christian  foundation,  is  too  absurd." 

I'll  Juat  send  tbem  a  newspaper  clipping 
of  us  Americans  at  our  big  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations. 


Kennedy's  Two-Faced  Cnban  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW    YORK  < 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
will  the  American  people  be  told  the 
truth — when  It  is  too  late? 

In  the  July  10  issue  of  the  Long  Island 
Press,  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott 
tell    about    the     incredible     "Kennedy 
Policy"  on  Cuba: 
Kennedy's  Cuba  Polhjt  a  Two-Paced  Thing? 

(By   Robert   S.   Allen   and  Paul   Scott) 

Washincton. — President  Kennedy's  Cuban 
policy  has  an  increasing  resemblance  to  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hy<Je. 

'while  State  Department  spokesmen  are 
publicly  proclaiming  the  administration's 
firm  intention  to  continue  to  Isolate  the 
Red-ruled  Island,  the  President's  inner  coun- 
cil of  policy  advisers  Is  privately  pursuing  an 
exactly  opposite  course. 

Without  a  single  protest,  these  White 
House  authorities  are  permitting  large  quan- 
tities of  oil  from  Western  and  Communist 
countries  to  flow  into  Cuba  to  keep  Castro's 
sagging  economy  operating  and  his  Soviet- 
equipped  and  dominated  military  machine 
running. 

The  President's  assistants  are  even  pro- 
ceeding with  a  closely  guarded  plan  to  re- 
sume diplomatic  relations  with  Castro  by 
sending  a  charge  d'affaires  to  Havana. 

The  carefully  masked  face  of  the  admin- 
istration's Cuban  policy  is  clearly  reflected 
In  Navy  reports  on  the  steadily  increasing 
volume  of  Western  and  Communist  shipping 
to  Cuba,  sxirveys  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration, and  high  significant  discussions 
Eimong  top  administration  officials. 

Naval  Intelligence's  latest  reports  disclose 
that  429  Russian-satellite  and  205  Western 
vessels  arrived  In  Cuba  In  the  first  8  months 
of  1963.  The  Maritime  Administration, 
which  lacks  certain  clandestine  Information 
available  to  the  Navy,  states  that  "at  least 
167  free  world  ships  docked  in  Cuba  since 
January  1,   1963." 

According  to  the  Navy's  unpublished  esti- 
mate, 96  of  the  Russian -satellite  vessels  were 
tankers  carrying  vital  supplies  of  oil.  kero- 
sene, and  aviation  gasoline  to-  Soviet  and 
Castro    military    forces. 

Both  of  these  official  reports  also  reveal 
the  disturbing  fact  that  In  the  past  3  months 
an  Increasing  number  of  ships  flying  free- 
world  flags  liave  been  showing  up  In  Cuban 
ports,  under  contract  to  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. 

Most  of  these  ships  (39  in  AprU,  42  in 
May,  and  53  in  June)  are  of  British  regis- 
try, although  many  actually  are  owned  by 
nationals  of  Greece,   Italy,  and  Norway. 

THE  on-  TXAmC  ^ 

Of  the  Western  ships  plying  the  Cuban 
trade,  21  are  tankers,  13  of  them  flying  the 


British  flag.  Three  other  tankers  are  Greek. 
three  Norwegian,  and  two  Italian. 

In  overall  tonnage,  these  tankers  represent 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  1,031.517  tons  of 
Western  shipping  now  serving  Cuba. 

These  Western  tankers  averaged  two  trips 
to  Cuba  in  the  first  6  months,  according  to 
the  Navy,  indimting  the  vessels  are  regpu- 
larly  assigned  to  transporting  Western  oU 
there. 

As  administration  policy  is  to  blacklist  only 
individual  ships  and  not  the  entire  fleet  of 
an  owner,  these  foreign  o(>erators  find  it 
highly  profitable — and  safe — to  assign  cer- 
tain vessels  to  the  Cuban  trade. 

This  glaring  loophole  makes  utterly  mean- 
ingless the  loudly  ballyhooed  blacklist  the 
only  concrete  measure  so  far  taken  to  curb 
Western  shipping. 

Repeated  efforts  by  congressional  leaders 
to  put  teeth  into  the  administration's 
shipping  blacklist  have  been  disregarded  by 
the  President  and  his  policy  advisers.  They 
claim  stlfler  measures  would  lead  to  vehe- 
ment objections  by  \JS.  allies,  particularly 
Bsltaln. 

Significantly,  these  potent  White  House 
lieutenants  are  suppressing  a  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  report  indicating  that  con- 
siderable quantities  of  strategic  lubricating 
oil.  processed  In  the  United  States  and  used 
in  ground-to-air  missile  systems,  have  turned 
up  In  Cuba  after  being  transshipped  from 
another  country. 

This  same  report  also  reveals  that  Vene- 
zuelan oil  is  finding  its  way  to  Cuba  by 
transshipment  through  European  and  Latin 
American  firms. 

BHIFTtNO    FOLICT 

As  reported  In  this  column  on  June  19, 
President  Kennedy  is  seriously  considering  a 
State  Department  proposal  to  resume  diplo- 
matic ties  with  Castro. 

As  a  first  step,  the  President  is  contem- 
plating reopening  the  UJ3.  Embassy  In  Ha- 
vana by  sending  a  charge  d'affaires  there. 
Under  the  plan,  this  would  take  place  in 
September.  At  present,  the  Swiss  are  han- 
dling U.S.  affairs  in  Cuba. 

The  closely  guarded  move  to  "normalize" 
relations  with  Communist  puppet  Dictator 
Castro  is  linked  directly  with  the  President's 
elaborate  maneuvers  to  ease  tensions  with 
Russia. 

If  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  ties  with 
Castro  can  be  brought  off.  the  President  then 
contemplates  a  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
trade  ban  on  Cuba.  The  administration's 
decision  to  drop  plans  to  ask  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  declare  a  sweeping 
economic  embargo  against  Cuba  is  a  direct 
result  of  these  new  policy  considerations. 

BEHIND    THE    NEWS 

Chicago  newspapers  owe  their  Interviews 
with  Benjamin  J.  Davis,  national  secretary  of 
the  UJS.  Communist  Party,  during  the 
NAACP  convention,  to  an  FBI  tip,  giving  his 
hotel  and  room  number.  The  G-men  wanted 
to  alert  the  public  to  the  Communists'  secret 
scheme  to  move  in  to  take  over  demonstra- 
tions and  sessions. 

Another  Yalta  appears  to  be  in  the 
wind,  with  the  same  authors  telling  us 
why: 

Russia-United  States  Nonagcression  Pact 

IN  THE  Wind 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  and 
Premier  Khrushchev  already  have  reached  an 
understanding  "in  principle"  to  ban  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  and  under- 
water and  on  a  compromise  tie  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  later  is  to  consist  of  an  exchange  of 
military  missions  between  the  Western  and 
Soviet  bloc  alliances. 

Establishment  of  this  relationship  would 
be  the  first  step  In  an  overall  plan  under 
which,  sometime  in  the  future,  a  nonaggre»- 
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■ion    treaty    would    be    negotiated    between 
NATO  and  the  Wawaw  Pact. 

If  and  when  such  a  nonaggresalon  accord  la 
reached.  It  wUl  expreaaly  exclude  recognition 
of  Eaat  Germany. 

At  the  adamant  demand  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer.  Kennedy  Inslrted  on  thla  and 
Khrushchev  haa  tentatively  agreed  to  it. 

With  the  exception  of  Prance,  all  the  other 
NATO  members  have  approved  the  propoeal 
to  exchange  East-Wert  military  missions. 
President  de  Oaulle  so  far  has  taken  no  stand 
on  this;    he  has  said  neither  yes  nor  no. 

Other  high  French  authorities  are  Indicat- 
ing he  will  not  oppose  It.  and  eventually  will 
probably  agree  to  It. 

Thla  closely  guarded  Kennedy-Khriishchev 
"understanding  in  principle."  which  Is  now 
beginning  to  unfold  In  public,  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  many  months  of  Involved  and 
circuitous  parleying  and  maneuvering 
through:  first,  the  30-odd  personal  letters 
exchanged  between  the  President  and  the 
Soviet  ruler;  second,  the  former's  recent 
Junket  to  Europe;  third,"  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister  Paul  Henri  Spaak's  talks  In  Kiev 
with  Khrushchev  this  week;  and  fourth, 
Under  Secretary  Averell  Harrlman's  trip  to 
Moscow  next  week  to  discuss  the  proposed 
limited  nuclear  test  ban. 

Spaak's  widely  fanfared  trip  to  Kiev  was 
preceded  by  another  equally  significant  but 
unpubliclzed  Journey  made  by  the  former 
NATO  Secretary  General  and  Assistant  De- 
fense Secretary  Paul  Nltze. 

They  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  NATO 
poiwers  to  sound  them  out  on  Kennedy's 
compromise  proposal  to  exchange  military 
T«<T«t/w*  between  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

This  was  the  President's  answer  to  Khru- 
shchev's demand  for  a  nonfiggresslon  treaty 
between  the  two  alliances.  He  offered  ex- 
changing military  missions  as  "a  first  step," 
with  a  treaty  to  follow  at  some  future  date. 

It  was  the  President's  contention  this 
evolutionary  process  Is  necessary  to  "create 
the  required  public  atmosphere"  In  the  West. 

While  In  Oerm&ny,  the  President  person- 
ally outlined  his  plan  to  ChancelkHr  Ade- 
nauer. The  soon -to- re  tire  aged  leader  agreed 
to  go  along  on  one  condition — that  recogni- 
tion of  Cast  Germany  be  expressly  excluded 
from  a  nonaggreaslon  pact.  If  and  when  there 
ever  is  one. 

Armed  with  this  almost  unanimous  NATO 
backing — France  excepted — Spaak  flew  to 
Russia  and  put  Kennedy's  ccmpromlse  up  to 
Khrushchev. 

The  Kremlin  ruler  accepted  It — pending 
the  outcome  of  the  test  ban  deliberations. 
But  be  vigorously  stressed  to  ^>aak  that 
"sooner  or  later  the  West  will  have  to  come 
to  terms  with  East  Germany";  that  this  Is 
one  demand  Russia  will  insist  be  faced. 

Khrushchev  also  told  Spaak  he  Is  prepared 
to  go  along  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  limited  to 
the  atmosphere  and  underwater. 

It  Is  the  President's  theory  this  will  clefu: 
the  way  for  an  eventiial  ban  on  underground 
testing  subject  to  some  form  of  effective  In- 
spection. Only  time  will  tell  whether  there 
is  any  basis  for  his  optimism. 

Under  Secretary  Harrlman  is  not  expected 
to  work  out  the  actual  details  ot  a  ban  agree- 
ment. His  primary  mission  Is  to  formulate 
the  general  basis  of  such  an  accord.  The 
specific  provisions  will  be  drafted  by  special- 
ists later;  probably  at  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  now  In  recess. 

Signing  of  a  final  agreement  will  probably 
take  place  at  the  United  Nations.  Khru- 
shchev has  Indicated  willingness  to  go  there 
for  this  purpose. 

The  President  and  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan  also  would  attend.  Their  presence 
almost  certainly  would  lead  to  a  summit  con- 
ference which  might  deal  with  other  major 
East-West  tensions  and  problems — such  as 
Soviet  troops  In  Cuba,  strife-torn  Laos,  West 
Berlin. 


All  these  grandiose  plans  and  obJeetlTes  are 
still  highly  "IfTy.- 

The  high  unpredictable  tiger  the  President 
Is  riding  Is  clearly  spelled  out  In  a  National 
Security  Council  "position  paper"  circulat- 
ing In  top  administration  quarters.  One  es- 
pecially significant  portion  is  as  follows: 

"East  Germany  Is  a  problem  of  particular 
moment.  To  indicate  that  we  regard  the  di- 
vision of  Germany  as  permanent  would  be 
to  shake  West  German  confidence  In  the 
West  and  thus  Jeopardize  effective  German 
participation  In  the  European  and  Atlantic 
Communities. 

"On  the  other  hand.  It  will  probably  not 
be  possible  to  Insulate  ourselves  from  deal- 
ings with  the  East  German  regime  over  the 
long  term.  Such  dealings  need  not  preclude 
ultimate  reunification  and  might.  If  effec- 
tively conducted,  accelerate  the  process. 

"In  line  with  this  assessment,  we  should 
adopt  a  middle  of  the  road  policy.  We  should 
be  prepared  to  do  business  with  the  East 
German  regime,  as  the  need  arises,  on  a 
technical  level — much  as  the  West  Germans 
do.  We  should  encoxirage  the  West  Germans 
to  take  a  more  forthcoming  and  confident 
view  of  such  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  East  Germany,  and  to  expand 
rather  than  contract  their  own  contacts  with 
East  Germans. 

"We  should  not,  however,  agree  to  official 
recognition  to  East  Germany,  nor  expect  the 
West  Germans  to  do  bo  at  this  time." 


HoDor  Stadents  Ducntt  ChallcHfe  of 
Space  Af  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PXIfNSTLVAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  34th  annual  commencement 
of  the  Wilson  High  School  at  West  Lawn. 
Pa.,  seven  honor  students  made  excellent 
addresses  which  reflect  the  Uilnklng  of 
our  youth  about  the  challenges  of  the 
space  age. 

The  principal  commencement  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Eugene  M.  Emme,  a 
historian  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  awards 
to  the  honor  student  swere  presented  by 
Mr.  Clayton  D.  Rehrer,  secondary  prin- 
cipal. 

Wilson  High  School  Is  In  the  suburban 
area  near  Reading.  It  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  an  outstanding  school. 

Every  year  the  senior  class  comes  to 
Washington  to  get  an  inside  look  at  their 
Congress  and  to  visit  historic  national 
shrines. 

The  addresses  given  by  the  seven  honor 
students  and  the  quality  of  Its  graduat- 
ing students  reflect  the  devotion  of  a 
talented  and  dedicated  faculty  at  Wilson 
High  headed  by  Supervising  Principal 
WUliam  C.  Kutz. 

The  award  winners  were  Dale  E. 
Witiver.  Lee  A.  Miller,  WUbert  J.  Matz. 
Jr..  Frederic  R.  Barth,  John  8.  Saylor 
m.  H.  Theodore  Stump,  and  Christopher 
Craig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  among  us  who  look 
to  the  future  with  fear  and  pessimism 
may  take  some  comfort  in  knowing  that 
in  growing  numbers,  our  Nation's  youth 


are  thinking  and  preparing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  space  age. 

Their  interest  In  health  education, 
character  development,  cultxiral  under- 
standing, intelligent  use  of  leisure  time, 
vocational  preparation,  and  good  citi- 
zenship as  reflected  In  the  following 
essays  is  a  good  omen  for  our  Nation's 
future. 

GaXXTINOS  AND  Intsoduction 
(By  Dale  E.  Wltwer) 

Fellow  classmates,  faculty,  parents,  and 
friends  of  the  class,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  initiate  the  commencement  program  of 
the  class  of  1963.  The  theme  "Education  for 
the  Space  Age"  is  certainly  a  most  appro- 
priate one. 

Our  recent  space  efforts  can  be  liked  to  the 
first  flights  at  Kitty  Hawk.  They,  too,  were 
first  unmanned  but  were  followed  by 
manned  flights,  completely  preplanned  and 
of  a  few  seconds'  duration.  Their  experi- 
ments were,  again,  power  limited,  but  they 
soon  progressed  beyond  that  point.  Space 
exploration  Is  now  at  that  same  stage  of 
development. 

In  the  process  of  conquering  space,  a  com- 
mon, but  very  important,  factor  cannot  be 
overlooked.  This  factor  is  the  individual. 
The  enigma  of  the  Individual  in  the  space  age 
is  a  maJcM*  problem  in  the  world  today;  we 
dare  not  become  mere  mechanical  machines. 
Our  school  systems  are  the  nat\iral  places  for 
the  preparation  of  the  individual.  Here, 
along  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  other  values  are 
stressed.  Anvong  these  are  character,  cltl- 
eenahlp.  health,  leisure,  vocations,  and  cul- 
t\u^  understanding — our  six  topics  fcM- 
tonight. 

Our  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Eugene  M.  Emme, 
NASA  historian,  1b  going  to  present  the  chal- 
lenges of  space  exploration.  However,  the 
present  developments  are  only  the  begin- 
ning; as  the  key  to  one  horizon  of  scientific 
achievement  Is  found,  a  door  to  another  and 
far  more  complex  horizon  Is  opened.  There 
are  an  Infinite  number  of  horizons,  keys,  and 
doors.  Who  can  foresee  what  the  future  will 
hold  for  coming  generations? 

Time  wUl  not  permit  my  six  classmates  to 
go  into  detail  on  any  of  the  phases  of  educa- 
tion that  will  be  discussed.  But  they  do 
hope  that  they  wUl  Impress  upon  you  the 
Importance  of  keeping  our  educational  pro- 
gram in  line  with  the  progress  of  science  and 
space  exploration,  for  the  development  of 
the  individual  Is  an  Increasingly  vital  factor 
in  today's  world. 

HKALTH    EDUCATIOIf 

(By  Lee  A.  Miller) 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  full  of  dangers 
for  America,  when  a  new  frontier,  space, 
must  be  conquered,  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion as  a  leader  for  freedom-loving  nations 
lies  with  the  collective  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  advUts  and  youth  of  America  need 
to  develop  a  level  of  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  fitness  which  no  other  group 
of  people  in  this  world  can  match. 

The  vital  drive  which  propels  all  life  has 
brought  America  to  the  point  of  a  cosmic 
awareness  that  her  people  must  conquer  the 
obstacles  of  space  and  communism  If  the 
kind  of  life  we  lead  Is  to  continue.  To  ac- 
complish this  task,  the  health  and  physical 
fitness  of  America  must  be  such  that  each 
i/idividual  has  the  gift  of  quick  recovery 
from  the  stress  of  a  day's  work,  the  ability 
and  energy  to  carry  a  heavy  schedule  of 
studies,  the  strength  to  control  his  emo- 
tions In  time  of  crisis  such  as  the  oold  war 
areas  of  Cuba.  Vietnam,  Berlin,  and  the 
Congo,  and  the  ability  to  compete  both 
physically  and  profeslonally  with  the  other 
Communist  nations  of  the  world.     If  Amer- 


icans can  do  all  this,  they  wni  make  their 
mark  in  the  world. 

The  minds  and  bodtes  of  tite  Amertean 
people  must  show  superb  abilities,  ezcenent 
physically  shape.  btilUant  intellect,  high 
Ideals,  and  hopes  to  meet  the  unique  sti'eas 
and  environmental  conditions  which  are 
found  iB  the  space  age. 

The  question  arises.  How  do  we  prepare 
our  people?  In  answering  this  question  we 
look  to  education  to  teach  youth  how  to 
develop  strength.  flexlbiUty.  and  agility.  We 
must  expand  our  health  serrloes,  health  edu- 
cation, and  our  physical  education  programs. 
We  must  devote  more  time  to  physical  ac- 
tivity and  to  participation  in  sports.  Coordi- 
nation between  the  schools  and  community, 
between  parents  and  educators  Is  needed  to 
promote  a  resourceful,  vigorous  program  that 
will  stir  the  mind  of  youth  to  build  the 
stren^h  and  energy  that  is  their  American 
heritage. 

Somewhere  In  this  hectic  life  of  cars,  ele- 
vators, escalators,  trains,  and  mechanical 
gadgets  which  minimize  our  physical  exer- 
tion in  our  dally  work,  there  still  lies  a  great 
nation  of  people  fuU  of  corxrage,  decency, 
and  vitality,  with  both  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment which,  in  tlie  end.  shall  preserve  this 
great  Republic  of  o\irs. 

Let  us,  then,  the  future  generation,  assume 
oxir  duty  to  be  strong  enough  physically  and 
mentally  to  meet  and  defeat  any  adversary 
at  any  place  and  at  any  time,  whether  it  be 
in  this  old  world  of  ours  or  in  the  new  world 
of  space. 


CHAKACTCK   DCTEtX>PMKI«T 

(By  WUbert  J.  Matz.  Jr.) 

Th»  evaluation  of  the  total  character, 
whether  of  an  Indlvidiial  or  a  nation,  as  yet 
eludes  scientific  analysis.  The  dictionary 
, defines  character  as  a  trait  or  characteristic. 
or  moral  excellence.  Let  us  trace  this  qual- 
ity In  man's  development. 

Prom  antiquity  we  have  the  story  of  a 
people  whose  individual  and  national  char- 
acter was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The  Creator 
designated  one  man  who  was  to  survive  by 
building  a  boat  to  withstand  a  flood  of  wa- 
ters which  annihilated  the  then  known  peo- 
ples ot  the  earth.  When  that  epteode  passed. 
Noah  and  his  family  repoptilated  the  earth. 

A  segment  of  that  society,  we  are  told, 
migrated  and  selected  to  live  on  a  plain. 
Character  was  again  placed  In  Jeopardy  be- 
cause selfishness  prompted  the  people  to  say. 
"Let  us  build  a  monument  which  will  reach 
into  outer  space  toward  the  heavens  so  that 
we  shaU  be  remembered  for  posterity."  But 
this  edlface  was  to  glorify  man.  not  God. 
Looking  upon  it,  then.  God  decided  it  was 
not  good  and  cast  upon  the  builders  a  con- 
fxislon  of  tongxiea.  The  monument  built 
amid  this  confusion  of  tongues  was  known 
as  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  it  finally  col- 
lapsed. Man  had  been  interested  primarily 
In  its  significance  as  a  symbol  of  his  ma- 
terial prosperity  and  of  his  own  superiority. 

Now.  after  many  millenniums,  we  are 
again  reaching  into  outer  space.  We  hope 
that  this  time  God  will  look  with  favor  upon 
the  venture.  The  approach  today  is  very 
realistic.  By  means  of  locomotion,  man  now 
leaves  the  surface  of  the  earth,  releasing 
himself  from  the  gravitational  pull,  orbits 
around  the  earth  and  again  returns  to  the 
earth. 

TtM  apparent  motive  is  to  probe  the 
depths  of  nature's  laws  and  to  use  our 
knowledge  of  these  laws  in  our  space  en- 
deavors. But  in  seeking  the  sclentiflc  and 
mechanical  know-how  required  to  accom- 
plish this  unusual  feat,  we  have  perhaps 
oom*  a  little  closer  to  fiadlng  the  quality 
of  i>erfectloa. 

Consider  the  selection  of  the  men  who 
carry  ont  the  optimum  effort.  Physical  and 
cntotlonal  reactions  are  given  a  thorough 
check,  such  thoroughness  arising  from  the 
humane  desire  to  preserve  the  life  of  the 


Individual.  However,  more  significant  in  the 
•tttdy  of  character  is  the  fact  that  the  thou- 
aamts  of  individuals  participating  In  thla 
space  project  have  proved  their  sincerity  of 
effort,  or  we  might  say  their  integrity,  which 
ts  an  unbroken  faith  in  an  ideal.  Sincerity, 
then,  would  seem  to  be  a  keystone  of  char- 
acter. 

Let  us  look  specifically  at  MaJ.  Gordon 
Cooper,  the  most  recent  astronaut,  whose 
life  in  the  space  capsule  was  similar  to  Ut- 
ing  in  a  glass  flshbowl.  We  could  see  him 
through  television,  and  we  could  hear  his 
voice;  the  technicians  could  measure  his 
brain  waves,  blood  presstire,  heartbeat;  and 
finally  we  had  a  firsthand  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  character.  Through  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  Cooper  in  his  glass  bowl,  we  may  say 
we  have  seen  character  in  action. 

The  Philosopher  Spinoza  once  said,  in 
effect.  ~Man  who  has  the  attribute  of  reason 
does  not  fear."  No  one  watching  Major  Coo- 
per can  doubt  that  he  used  the  attribute  of 
reason  to  the  utmost. 

Since  example  is  more  powerful  than  pre- 
cept, need  we  ask  for  further  definition  or 
analysis  of  character?  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  not  only  in  our  space  efforts  but  in  our 
everyday  Mving  on  this  planet,  we  need  cour- 
age and  composure,  sincerity  and  Integrity, 
intelligent  use  of  knowledge  and  reason,  and 
above  all.  faith  in  the  divine  power  man  has 
recognized  over  the  centuries. 

And  if  we,  as  individuals,  are  armed  with 
these  qualities,  shall  we  have  the  national 
character  needed  to  continue  our  advance 
Into  outer  space?  Shall  we  be  getting  nearer 
to  God,  the  infinite  source?  If  we  reach 
other  planets  and  if  we  encounter  a  lower 
or  a  higher  source  of  life,  what  will  be  the 
outcome? 

CULTUKAL    UNnESSTANDIlVG 

(By  Frederic  Barth) 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  threat  of 
danger  or  a  spectacular  rift  in  foreign  re- 
lations brings  the  people  of  a  nation  into 
close  communion.  The  struggle  before  them 
has  an  effect  of  uniting  their  differences  and 
overccxning  their  weaknesses  as  a  people. 
The  space  age  has  initiated  ftimiinr  feelings 
of  unity  within  our  own  country,  feelings 
almost  visible  in  the  tense  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding a  sidewalk  television.  Men  and 
women  who  have  never  met  converse  freely, 
exchanging  their  emotions  as  they  await  word 
on  their  orbiting  neighlxjr.  Here  is  a 
brotherhood,  a  closeness  which  develops  from 
man's  regard  for  man.  This  closeness  pro- 
duces in  everyone  a  sense  of  weU-belng  unlike 
any  other. 

Our  Nation's  scientific  progress  is  entirely 
a  product  of  imlty.  The  contributions  of 
Einstein — a  German.  Bohr — a  I^ne,  and 
Fermi — an  Italian,  helped  us  achieve  our  po- 
sition in  the  space  age.  And  yet,  why  must 
such  powerful  and  productive  unity  be  lim- 
ited to  scientific  achievements?  With  such 
Insight  into  the  awesome  creativity  of  sci- 
entists working  together,  it  staggers  the  imag- 
ination to  consider  the  poaalblllties  before  a 
unified  world. 

A  single  note  played  on  any  musical  in- 
strument can  hardly  be  called  beautiful  in 
Itself.  Rather,  it  takes  the  myriad  tones  of 
many  instruments  to  produce  a  moving  sym- 
phony. Each  of  these  tones  is  Important  to 
the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  the  loss  of 
any  one  would  find  the  composition  incom- 
plete. 

In  a  like  manner,  all  men  must  be  con- 
ditioned to  respond  to  beauty  and  great- 
ness, to  band  together  in  quest  of  goals 
beneficial  to  all,  forgetting  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  a  divided  world.  Culttirally,  our 
world  has  always  been  emphasizing  its  dif- 
ferences. Man  has  always  been  a  mocker 
of  things  strange  to  him.  His  lack  of  under- 
standing has  caused  him  to  ridicule  religions. 
etmtoma,  and  moral  valves  of  any  number  of 
cultures.  Such  attacks  have  never  succeeded 
In  building  up  any  people  or  their  society: 


instead  it  seems  that  man  hMM  strangely 
enough,  been  buUdlng  a  yolk  of  burden  for 
himself  each  time  ho  has  opposed  one  of  hla 
own  kind.  If  the  need  to  resolve  these  prob- 
lems is  recognized  in  this  very  age,  it  is 
obvious  that  intolerance  and  lack  of  under- 
standing should  not  be  a  part  of  our  other- 
wise bright  future. 

The  dedicated  mind  must  now  center  its 
efforts  on  improving  human  relationships, 
^hlch  have  been  impaired  by  self-interest. 

Every  man  must  recognize  the  foUy  of  his 
own  selfishness  and  turn  to  aid  his  neighbor 
In  establishing  a  world  community. 

Use  OF  Lzisoaz  Tims 
(By  John  Saylor  HI) 

Leisure — is  it  a  problem?  Why  bother 
even  to  think  about  it.  much  less  speak  on 
so  insignificant  a  topic?  The  answer  is  that 
lelAure  is  fast  becoming  a  major  concern  of 
our  Government,  and  it  is  not  an  unimpor- 
tant and  easily  ignored  problem.  Tbdayl 
average  workingman  labors  a  little  over 
half  as  long  as  his  counterpart  of  50  years 
ago,  while  the  workweek  continues  to 
shrink.  Retirement  age  is  now  a  compulsory 
65.  and  even  the  hours  children  spend  in 
school  have  been  shortened.  Leisure  Lb  big 
business.  Sporting  goods  suppliers,  publish- 
ing houses,  and  the  multlmllllon  dollar  tele- 
vision industry  all  thrive  and  have  as  their 
lifeblood  the  leisure  of  America. 

All  right — we  have  leisure.  Does  this  nec- 
essarUy  constitute  a  problem?  For  many, 
leisure  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  blessing,  and  for 
some  it  is  a  curse.  The  curse  of  loneliness 
and  boredom  which  fosters  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, alcoholism,  crime,  gambling,  and 
ultimately  insanity.  People  are  intelligent 
and  because  of  this  ability  to  reason  they 
must  have  a  focus  for  their  thoughts.  A 
feeling  of  accomplishing  something,  of  hav- 
ing some  effect,  good  or  bad.  on  society  Is 
needed  by  every  human  being.  If  no  pro- 
ductive outlet  is  available,  men  invariably 
turn  to  the  destructive  to  satiate  their  lii^ 
for  importance. 

Therefore  society  must  provide  some  way 
of  dispersing  all  this  surplus  animal  energy. 
This  may  not  be  accomplished  as  in  George 
Orwells'  "1984"  by  coercing  people  into  ac- 
cepting what  the  Government  thinks  right. 
The  only  feasible  method  of  helping  the 
hviman  beings  cope  with  lelsxire  time  is  to 
provide  them  with  varied  opportunities  while 
they  are  stUl  in  school.  After  40  years  of 
working  as  an  engineer,  a  retired  man  may 
remember  how  much  he  enjoyed  acting  in  a 
class  play  during  his  schooldays  and  there- 
fore Join  a  local  dramatic  group.  A  recent 
high  school  graduate  who  had  learned  to  like 
photography  in  school  could  use  his  free 
Satiirday  to  develop  his  own  darkroom  and 
become  more  Interested  In  his  hobby  Instead 
of  ending  up  In  the  local  bar. 

Educators  can  encourage  Interests  in 
graphic  arts,  reading,  dramatics,  music,  met- 
alshop  and  other  fields  to  help  people  occupy 
themselves.  The  community,  too.  educates 
and  it  can  help  by  sponsoring  clubs  for 
groups  of  people  with  common  interests  and 
by  providing  recreational  facilities  for  young 
and  for  old.  Another  necessity  of  every  per- 
son is  something  higher  and  something  bet- 
ter than  himself  to  cling  to  and  trust  in. 
A  sincere  faith  In  God  is  to  be  cherished 
and  strlved  for. 

All  these  things  provide  a  way  of  making 
each  individual  feel  that  he  is  needed  to 
make  our  world  complete  •  •  •  and  each 
person  is  needed.  If  we  can  all  learn  to  help 
others  and  ourselves  while  using  our  leisure 
time  in  an  enjoyable  way.  the  world  will 
have  come  much  closer  to  attalnit^  that 
happiness  it  sooks. 

GBOWTH  in  CmZENSHlP 

(By  H.  Theodore  Stump) 
What  does  citlamshlp  mean  today  In  an 
era  when  vast  new  reservoirs  of  knowledge 
are  constantly  being  opened  to  man?    Is  Ik 
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more  dllBctilt  for  a  peraon  to  b«  a  worthy 
mflmber  of  our  toclety  than  It  was  10  or  30 
year*  ago?  The««  questlona  must  certainly 
b«  answered  If  we  are  to  define  citizenship 

Today's  citizen — not  as  a  mere  name  In  a 
census  book,  but  rather  as  a  man  devoted 
to  a  troubled  world  and  loyal  to  bis  own 
country — has  many  obstacles  with  which  to 
cope  if  he  hopes  to  be  an  asset  to  his  fellow- 
man.  It  aeems  a  great  many  generation  will 
pass  befcM*e  man  will  be  ready  to  live  for 
such  common  go«tls  as  the  conquering  of  the 
universe  or  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

As  a  start  he  must  learn  to  have  faith 
and  trust  In  himself;  only  then  will  he  be 
ready  to  trxist  others.  The  community  Is  the 
next  hurdle  In  this  race  for  not  simply  peace- 
ful coexistence  but  for  peaceful  existence. 
How  can  we  attempt  to  end  a  cold  world  war 
while  our  faces  are  still  being  seared  by  the 
heat  of  a  smaller  but  hotter  local  conflict  be- 
tween decency  and  vibe,  gambling.  mur4er. 
corruption,  and  the  rest  of  this  list  which  has 
become  the  constitution  of  our  fair  com- 
munity. Perhaps  this  docimient  could  be 
obliterated  If  we.  as  citizens,  exerted  a  bit 
of  effort. 

The  extinguishing  of  such  local  conflagra- 
tions would  lead  the  attack  on  our  more 
imniTnnn  national  problems.  In  my  opinion. 
no  man  can  be  considered  a  true  citizen  of 
hla  country  If  he  harbors  feelings  of  com- 
placency toward  corrupt  politics  or  racial 
prejudice.  The  latter  of  these  problems — the 
rift  between  the  Negro  and  the  white  Is  In- 
dubitably one  of  the  gravest  ever  encountered 
by  our  Nation.  Complete  Integration  and 
the  elimination  of  prejudice  are  the  only 
conceivable  solutions  to  this  Issue.  In  the 
past  h\indred  years  we  have  traveled  only 
a  short  distance  toward  the  necessary  goal, 
but  at  least  we  are  progressing  toward  the 
answers  to  this  and  many  other  problems. 

Now  try  to  visualize  the  seemingly  Infinite 
number  of  world  difficulties,  among  which 
the  cold  war,  poverty,  and  Illiteracy  are  most 
distressing.  A  solution  to  these  seems  un- 
attainable unless  the  3  billion  Inhabitants 
of  this  etLrXh  Join  to  form  one  Immense  dtl- 
senry  with  a  common  Ideal.  Such  a  force 
would  assure  man  of  success  In  any  endeavor. 

Since,  however,  a  Utopia  like  this  Is  at  best 
only  visionary,  the  question  remains:  Are  we 
ready  to  becomes  citizens  of  the  universe  if 
we  seem  unable  to  be  successful  citizens  of 
our  own  communities,  nations,  and  world? 
Possibly,  space  and  its  exploration  hold  the 
solutions  to  our  problems.  Bilght  not  the 
desire  to  conquer  the  mysteries  of  that  end- 
less void  force  humanity  to  c<»nblne  its 
efforts?  This  result  Is  not  Impossible;  how- 
ever, that  such  desires  might  lead  Instead  to 
greater  problems  Is  Just  as  believable.  With 
\is  lies  the  answer  to  the  ultimate  question: 
Are  we,  humanity,  ready  to  accept  citizen- 
ship in  the  age  of  space? 

VOCATIOITAI.    PaiPASATION 

(By  Christopher  Craig) 

For  12  long  years  we  have  traveled  what 
at  times  seemed  the  rocky  road  of  education. 
Looking  back,  those  12  years  seem  now  to  be 
not  so  long.  In  some  future  day,  they  may 
seem  all  too  short.  What  have  we  been 
doing  during  those  12  years?  It  is  hoped  that 
we  have  been  getting  an  education.  And 
what  is  that  education  for?  It  is  for  many 
things — among  them,  to  train  us  for  a  voca- 
tion; to  train  us  so  that  we  can  lead  a  usefvil 
life,  and  do  some  small  act,  some  small  ac- 
complishment to  leave  this  earth  a  better 
place. 

Por  some  of  us,  the  Job  is  done.  We  are 
ready  now  to  go  forth  in  our  chosen  field. 
For  others,  education  will  continue  for  2,  4, 
even  8  or  10  more  years.  This  time  will  be 
spent  preparing  us  for  oxir  vocation. 

But  that  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  an 
education.  Not  (»ily  does  it  train  us  for  an 
occupation;    It    trains    us    for    choosing    an 


occupation.  We  have  been  gaining  informa- 
tion In  occupations;  we  have  been  gaining 
Information  on  occupations.  And  we  have 
been  gaining  the  wisdom  to  choose  that  occu- 
pation which  best  suits  our  temperament. 

For  work  need  iK>t  be  some  loatheeome 
task  we  woiild  rather  not  do.  Our  occupa- 
tions should  be  what  we  are  happiest  doing, 
and  if  we  would  rather  be  doing  something 
else,  we  had  best  do  something  else.  That 
Is  part  oi  the  purpose  of  education;  to  pre- 
vent us  from  making  such  a  mistake,  so  that 
we  do  choose  the  field  In  which  we  will  be 
most  content.  That  profession  we  choose 
must  be  chosen  with  care,  for  we  will  be  in 
it  for  life. 

Or  will  we?  The  time  we  live  In  Is  one  of 
rapid  change.  Some  occupations  become 
obsolete;  others  take  precedence.  The  occu- 
pation we  choose  today  may,  In  10  years,  be 
relatively  uaeless.  "The  old  order  changeth. 
yielding  place  to  new  •  •  •."  We  must  be 
ready  for  that  change  when  It  comes,  whether 
It  is  a  complete  change  of  occupation,  or  a 
change  within  our  chosen  occupations. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  an  explosion 
ot  the  aggregate  knowledge  available  to 
m^nkttwi  It  is  vto'lously  estimated  that 
present  knowledge  has  a  half-life  of  10  years: 
that  is,  half  of  what  we  know  today  will  l>e 
useless  In  10  years.  The  other  half  will  be 
knowledge  not  even  glimpsed  today.  We 
must  be  constantly  aware  of  these  changes 
going  on — aware  of  the  new.  and  knowledge- 
able in  it. 

That  la  a  third  purpose  of  education,  to 
make  us  better  able  to  learn  new  things,  and 
there  are  many  new  things  we  will  have  to 
learn,  constantly,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
thnes.  When  we  stop  learning,  we  start 
vegetating.  We  become  less  and  less  useful 
in  our  chosen  field.  Bducation  Is  a  contlnu- 
oxis  process.  By  mere  dint  of  being  In  In- 
dusti7  approximately  three  times  longer  than 
In  school,  that  Is  where  most  of  o\ir  learning 
will  be.    In  school,  we  have  learned  to  learn. 

So,  In  the  last  12  years  we  have  been  learn- 
ing vocations,  we  have  been  learning  to 
choose  a  vocation,  and  we  have  bein  educated 
in  the  learning  processes.  We  must  now 
choose  our  vocations,  and  choose  with  care, 
for  our  vocation  is  our  education. 


Public  Power  Uses  Tax  DoUvt  for 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  column, 
'Taxpayers  Foot  Public  Power  Project 
Costs,"  written  by  William  A.  Doyle  and 
appearing  in  the  Houston  Post.  The 
facts  contained  in  this  article  should 
make  interesting  reading  for  those  who 
are  under  the  impression  that  public 
power  is  a  gift  from  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment. 
[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  July  9.  1963] 

Thx  Dailt  Invistob:  Taxpati3W  Poor  Pxmnc 
Powm  Peojbct  Costs 

(By  WUUam  A.  Doyle) 

Question.  I  am  disturbed  by  all  the  propa- 
ganda being  spread  around  by  so-called  pub- 
lic power  organizations.  Those  socialists  are 
financed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  am 
very    unhappy    about    this    because    I    own 


stock  In  some  Investor-owned  public  utility 
companies.  These  Investments  are  Intended 
to  provide  me  income  and  also  to  help  put 
my  grandson  through  coUege. 

I  was  really  shocked  to  see  an  advertise- 
ment In  a  national  magazine  claiming  that 
America's  rural  electric  systems  are  following 
in  I>aniel  Boone's  footsteps.  Who  pays  for 
this  propaganda? 

Answer.  Tou  do.  I  do.  And  so  does  every 
other  taxpayer  In  these  United  States..  It's 
as  simple  as  that. 

The  so-caUed  pubUc  power  people  are  liv- 
ing high  these  days,  thanks  to  their  patsies 
in  government.  Socialistic  power  systems 
(and  that's  a  much  more  honest  description) 
are  springing  up  and  expanding  like  crasy. 

And.  frankly,  the  whole  thing  is  Just  that — 
crazy. 

A  socialistic  power  organization  (whether 
it  be  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  a  rural 
electric  system  or  a  munlcipally-owned  sys- 
tem or  anything  else  of  that  Ilk)  can  only 
survive  because  it  Uves  on  the  taxpayers' 
dollars. 

If  any  of  those  outfits  had  to  go  out  and 
raise  money  (for  construction,  improvements, 
etc.)  without  Oovenunent  subsidies  taxes, 
as  Investor-owned  companies  must,  the 
bureaucrats  who  are  getting  fat  running  and 
promoting  them  would  drop  dead. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  column  Is  cer- 
tain to  bring  in  a  dogmatic,  organized  letter- 
writing  campaign  from  public  power  people 
and  their  patsies.  For  them.  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

Oet  your  nose  out  of  the  public  trough 
and  try  earning  your  living. 

Question.  I  am  72.  My  wife  is  65.  For 
years  we  have  accumulated  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co.  common  stock.  We  dont  want 
to  worry  unnecessarily  but  we  are  concerned 
about  the  published  stories  that  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  Is  trying  to 
"build  an  empire  and  strangle  private  Indus- 
try" by  spending  billions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars on  powerlines  and  similar  projects. 

We  fear  that  the  Government  may  take 
over  Pacific  Power  &  Light.  Is  there  any 
danger  of  this? 

Answer.  Rest  easy.  Any  danger  of  that 
(In  the  Immediate  future  or  even  in  your 
lifetime)  seems  more  than  remote — Just 
about  Impossible. 

There's  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
Udall  has  been  pushing  socialistic  power 
projects — to  the  detriment  of  investor-owned 
utility  companies  and  at  the  cost  of  all  the 
Nation's   taxpwyers. 

You  should  realize  that  Udall  is  a  member 
of  President  Kennedy's  Cabinet.  What 
Udall  does  reflects  the  policies  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

Where  electric  utility  companies  are  con- 
cerned, those  policies  are  far  out — in  left 
field. 

But.  from  the  mailbag.  it's  easy  to  spot  the 
growing  resentment  of  those  Udall-Kennedy 
poUcles.  That's  a  hopeful  sign.  There  are 
mlUions  of  utility  company  stockholders  In 
this  coxintry.  It's  about  time  that  poli- 
ticians began  to  show  some  concern  for  those 
stockholders  and  voters. 


The  New  Jersey  Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEKSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  Important  segments  in  the  vital 
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Armed  Forces  Reserve  of  our  Nation  Is 
the  National  Guard. 

While  not  denigrating  the  Guards  of 
other  States,  we  from  New  Jersey  are  es- 
pecially proud  of  our  National  Guard. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  con- 
tinuing excellence  of  New  Jersey's  Guard 
Is  the  careful  selection  and  training  of 
Its  officers. 

The  New  Jersey  Military  Academy  at 
Sea  Girt  Is  the  major  source  of  ofiQcer 
replacements.  The  academy  was  estab- 
lished in  1957  on  the  orders  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
James  F.  Cantwell,  the  distinguished  and 
effective  chief  of  staff  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Defense.  And  it  has 
been  a  success  from  Its  very  start. 

Since  my  colleagues  are  all  concerned 
with  the  subject  of  our  national  defense. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  about  the  academy 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Warren  Ken- 
net  and  appeared  in  the  Newark  Sunday 
News  yesterday: 
New  Jbskt  Miutast  Acaoemt  Todoh:    133 

OF     177    OFFICn    TkAtNXXS    LXTT    Df     GUARO 

Class 

(By  Warren  Kennet) 

Sea  Gibt.— Through  the  New  Jersey  Mili- 
tary Academy,  founded  here  In  1957.  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Is  producing  Its  own  ofllcers. 

Students  are  trained  under  a  formula  set 
up  by  the  Army  Infantry  School  at  Fort 
Bennlng.  Ga.  To  date  457  candidates  have 
been  graduated. 

Today  State  officer  candidate  schools  are 
about  the  only  way  the  Guard  can  get  re- 
placement officers  for  those  who  must  leave 
the  service  under  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Personnel  Act  and  those  who 
leave  the  Guard  voluntarily  or  through 
retirement. 

New  Jersey  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
organize  an  officers  candidate  school.  It  was 
Instituted  on  orders  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  F. 
Cantwell.  chief  of  staff  of  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Defense.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
Guard  leaders  In  the  country  to  recognize 
the  need  for  supplying  qualified,  trained  of- 
ficers if  the  Guard  was  to  retain  Its  position 
as  the  first  line  of  defense  behind  the  Active 
Army. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  O.  Wolf,  commander  of 
the  50th  Armored  Division  of  the  Army 
Guard  Is  superintendent  of  the  academy. 
Col.  William  R.  Sharp,  head  of  the  operations 
and  training  division  of  the  Defense  Dei>art- 
ment,  who  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a 
combat  officer.  Is  commandant. 

Standards  are  so  high  for  admission  and 
training  that  the  school  has  been  dubbed 
the  "Little  West  Point."  Army  Secretary 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  visited  the  school  a  week  ago. 
It  was  his  first  Tlslt  to  any  officers  candidate 
school  and  he  said:  "I'm  glad  this  was  the 
first  because  I'm  sure  I'm  not  going  to  see 
any  better." 

Every  effort  Is  made  to  encourage  young 
men  In  the  Guard  to  apply  for  admission  to 
the  academy  but  not  all  get  by  the  board 
of  officers  who  screen  the  candidates  and 
some  of  those  accepted  are  not  able  to  com- 
plete the  program. 

The  present  class,  seventh  of  the  school, 
completed  2  weeks  of  field  training  here  to- 
day. A  total  of  177  men  applied  for  admis- 
sion but  only  146  were  approved  by  the 
board.  Since  then  the  class  has  been  re- 
duced to  133.  And.  because  of  the  rigid 
course  of  Instruction  more  may  drop  out  or 
be  dropped  before  graduation  time. 

The  school  stresses  adequate  motivation  of 
the  candidates.  They  must  have  the  c^>ac- 
Ity  to  absorb  a  vast  amount  of  instructlmi 
In  a  short  time  and  they  must  be  In  top 
physical  condition. 
Of  the  present  class,  which  will  take  a  full 


year's  training  on  weekends  and  serve  an- 
other a-week  period  at  the  academy  next 
year  befM-e  graduation,  80  percent  are  col- 
lege trained  and  40  percent  are  coUege  grad- 
uates. The  remainder  have  the  required  high 
school  level  of  education.  The  average  age 
of  the  candidates  Is  24.5  years. 

Besides  publishing  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion, the  Infantry  School  provides  lesson 
plans  and  necessary  student  materials,  sug- 
gestions for  training  aids,  and  references.  It 
also  writes  all  examinations  and  grades  the 
papers.  Candidates  failing  to  maintain  an 
average  of  70  are  required  to  appear  before 
a  board  of  officers  for  a  review  of  their  rec- 
ords. The  commandant  gets  the  board's  rec- 
ommendation In  each  case. 

Instructors  are  drawn  from  the  various 
units  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
same  high  standards  that  prevail  In  the  se- 
lection of  candidates  are  applied  in  the  as- 
signment of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  the 
staff  and  faculty.  Advisers  to  the  Army 
National  Guard  are  also  used  as  members  of 
the  staff  and  faculty. 

The  program  contains  269  hours  of  In- 
struction, 180  mandatory  and  89  optional. 
However.  22  hours  of  <^tlonal  subjects  must 
be  selected  and  programed  by  the  State  of- 
ficer candidate  school.  Thus  the  candidates 
complete  the  202  hours  of  instruction  which 
is  required  for  Federal  recognition  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

While  at  summer  field  training  the  course 
Is  particularly  tough  since  the  students  get  a 
large  amount  of  tactical  training  in  addition 
to  classroom  work.  Physical  fitness  and 
leadership  are  considered  the  two  most  Im- 
portant essentials  In  the  school. 

The  school,  which  has  been  a  model  for 
others  in  many  States,  Is  strictly  a  New  Jer- 
sey product.  Although  some  Federal  funds 
were  provided,  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of 
remodeling  and  rehabilitation  of  various 
buildings  used  here  by  the  academy,  were 
paid  for  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
6  years  the  school  has  been  In  existence  an 
estimated  » 172 ,000  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  State  for  capital  improvements  and  op- 
eration. 


Russian  Action  Against  Jews  a  Violation 
of  U.N.  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  by  the  well-known  col- 
umnist, Roscoe  Drummond,  and  excerpts 
from  a  report  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hertz, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Orbit  for  the  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis,  present 
tragic  evidence  of  virulent  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Drummond 
describes  the  mass  Soviet  show  trials 
against  "economic  parasites,"  the  real 
purpose  of  which  is  to  encourage  anti- 
Jewish  prejudice  among  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Hertz  speaks  of  the  Soviet 
type  of  anti-Semitism  as  "cultural  geno- 
cide's—a deliberate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  destroy 
Jewish  culture,  learning,  religion. 

Soviet  discrimination  toward  the  Jews, 
I  submit,  is  a  blatant  violation  of  the 
obligations  to  promote  human  rights 
which  the  Soviet  Union  assumed  when 


it  signed  and  ratified  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  One  of  the  purposes"  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  set  forth  in  article 
1,  paragraph  3,  is  to  promote  and  en- 
courage "respect  for  human  rights  and 
for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language, 
or  religion."  Article  56  contains  a  pledge 
wliereby  members  engage  themselves 
to  take  joint  and  separate  action  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  "universal  respect  for,  and  ob- 
servance of,  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedom  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  reli- 
gion." The  Soviet  Union  has  not-lived 
up  to  its  solemn  promise  in  article  56. 

Furthermore,  on  December  9,  1948, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
unanimously  adopted  a  Convention  on 
Genocide  which  confirmed  that  genocide, 
whether  committed  in  time  of  peace  or 
in  time  of  war,  was  a  crime  under  inter- 
national law  which  the  contracting 
parties  undertook  to  prevent  and  to 
punish.  The  convention  defined  geno- 
cide as  "any  of  the  following  acts  com- 
mitted with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial  or 
religious  group  as  such:  (a)  Killing 
members  of  the  group;  (b)  causing  seri- 
ous bodily  or  mental  harm  to  members 
of  the  group;  (c)  deliberately  inflicting 
on  the  group  conditions  of  life  calculated 
to  bring  about  its  physical  destruction 
in  whole  or  in  part;  (d)  imposing  meas- 
ures intended  to  prevent  births  within 
the  group;  (e)  forcibly  transferring 
children  of  the  group  to  another  group." 
The  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Convention 
on  December  16,  1949  and  ratified  It  on 
May  3,  1954.  It  appears  that  Soviet 
discrimination  toward  its  Jewry  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  violatinir 
the  UN  Convention  on  Genocide.  Is  it  by 
accident,  that,  as  Mr.  Drummond  points 
out,  of  the  more  than  140  death  sentences 
handed  down  in  the  economic  crimes 
trails,  at  least  83  of  the  condemned  have 
been  Jews?  Or  are  the  Soviet  show 
trials  a  deliberate  genocide  campaign 
parading  under  the  mask  of  a  war 
against  "economic  parasites"? 

A  better  Indication  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude toward  human  rights  than  Its  sig- 
nature of  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
probably  its  refusal  to  suport  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  De- 
cember 10.  1948.  Eight  members  of  the' 
United  Nations  abstained  in  the  vote  on 
the  declaration,  six  of  them  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  declaration  states  that  all  human 
beings  are  free  and  e<iual;  that  no  one 
shall  be  subjected  to  Inhuman  punish- 
ment; that  all  are  equal  before  the  law 
and  are  entitled  without  any  discrimina- 
tion to  equal  protection  of  the  law;  and 
that  everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion  and 
of  peaceful  assembly.  In  stating  his 
objections  to  the  declaration,  the  Soviet 
delegate  argued  that  it  was  directed 
against  national  sovereignty.  Thus,  the 
true  Soviet  position  on  human  rights  was 
revealed:  the  state  is  above  the  human 
person.  The  following  articles  by  Mr. 
Drummond  and  Dr.  Hertz  confirm  these 
conclusions: 
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[Prom  the  Bulletin  of  Temple  Beth  El.  May 

31,  1903] 

Jews  AND  Judaism  m  thx  Sovht  OBair 

(B7  Dr.  Richard  C.  Herts) 

(Not*. — Dr.  Richard  C.  Herts  U  chairman 
of  the  Committee  od  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Or- 
bit for  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
RabbU.  HU  report,  recently  published  In 
th«  newest  Yearbook  of  the  CCAR,  s\im- 
marlzes  the  general  situation  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Because 
It  is  of  Interest  to  more  than  rabbis,  a  por- 
tion Is  excerpted  here.) 

Nearly  3  million  Jews  In  the  U.S.SJl.  are 
being  slowly  strangled  spiritually  by  the  So- 
viet j)ollcy  of  forcible  assimilation.  Jewish 
identification  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but  allowed  to  have  no  real  content. 
Cultural  and  religious  discrimination  against 
the  Jewish  minority  is  widely  practiced. 
Jewish  synagogues  are  gradually  being  closed, 
their  leaders  arrested  and  disappearing  in  a 
mysterious  manner  reminiscent  of  Stalin- 
Ism.  No  Jewish  education  can  be  given  to 
the  young.  No  Jewish  schools  and  Jewish 
organizations  are  allowed.  No  Jewish  reli- 
gious books  are  published.  No  voluntary  as- 
sociations of  Jews  are  permitted  to  meet. 
No  contact  with  other  Jewish  congregations 
or  with  the  outside  Jewish  world  is  tolerated. 
No  young  people  are  to  be  found  in  the  syna- 
gogues still  operating — Just  old  people  whom 
the  Kremlin  allows  to  let  die  off  along  with 
their  withering  Judaism  and  their  faded, 
tattered  Talelsim.  The  young  people  seem  to 
have  little  spiritual  or  moral  determination 
to  resist  the  drying  up  of  the  Jewish  stream. 
Many  have  Intermarried  or  surrendered  to 
the  Communist  poimding  that  religion  is 
"the  opiate  of  the  masses."  Many  have 
■wallowed  the  Lenln-Stalln  line  about  reli- 
gion and  today  are  largely  antlreliglous, 
atheistic,  law-abiding  Russian  citizens. 

Meanwhile  discrimination  against  the 
Jews  is  widely  practiced,  especially  in  the 
military  and  diplomatic  and  higher  echelons 
of  education  and  goveriunent.  Anti-Jewlsi> 
feeling  In  Russia,  so  deeply  rooted  since  the 
days  of  the  czars,  is  still  rampant  despite 
Soviet  protestations  to  the  contrary.  Jews 
must  earry  on  their  Internal  Identification 
card  the  stamp  "Jew"  and  thereby  subject 
themselves  to  discrimination  subtle  or  overt. 
Thoxigh  Jews  have  minority  statiis,  they  are 
permitted  none  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
that  status,  such  as  having  cultural  auton- 
omy with  their  own  press  or  langiiage  or 
gathering  place.  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
be  reunited  with  their  families  who  have 
emigrated  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  mall  is  censored.  Jews  are  not  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  any  of  the  national  cul- 
tural exchange.  Every  effort  to  arrange  such 
an  excliange  has  thus  far  failed  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Thus,  Soviet  Jews  appear  to  be  Jews  with- 
out leadership,  without  faith,  without  orga- 
nization, without  commitment,  even  with- 
out the  win  to  siirvlve  as  Jews.  As  one  col- 
lege student  visiting  Russian  Jewry  wrote 
home  to  his  parents  last  summer,  "Jiist  as 
Catholicism  In  Poland,  Judaism  grows 
stronger  in  the  taaaementa  and  catacombs 
of  refuge  than  in  a  83rnagogue.  As  for  now, 
the  Jews  in  Russia  remain  a  chosen  people — 
chosen  for  economic  discrimination  and  cul- 
tural extinction." 

Although  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  expounded 
At  great  length  on  the  sins  of  Stalin,  he  hits 
completely  gilded  over  and  bypassed  the  sins 
of  Stalin  against  the  Jews  In  his  black  years. 
The  Jews  of  Russia  are  silent.  They  can- 
not speak  out,  and  their  spirit  is  in  chains 
of  fear  lest  the  Stalinist  methods  retiim. 

The  r«al  danger  of  the  UjSJSJI.'s  type  of 
anti-Semitism  Is  the  discriminatory  policy 
militating  against  the  survival  of  Jews  as  a 
national  and  religious  minority.  It  is  a  pol- 
icy of  cultiiral  genocide.  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism Is  not  Just  an  official  policy  against  Its 


Jewish  citizens.  It  Is  much  vacxv  subtle. 
It  Is  again  Jewish  culture,  Jewish  learning, 
fewlsh  religion.  It  is  against  the  men  who 
perpetxiate  those  values — the  rabbis,  th« 
teachers,  the  writers,  the  Journalists,  the 
poets,  and  others  who  are  identified  with  a 
distinctly  Jewish  ciiltiu^.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, Soviet  anti-Semitism  is  different  from 
czarlst  pogroms.  Then  it  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jews  that  was  determined,  but  Juda- 
ism BXirvlved.  Now,  Jews  manage  to  make 
a  living  In  the  n.S.Slt..  but  the  destruction 
of  Judaism  is  the  target. 

The  battle  for  Jewish  survival  runs  low 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  Time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
Kremlin.  After  45  years  of  communism, 
Khrushchev  does  not  have  to  make  the  same 
mistake  as  Hitler.  He  can  patiently  wait 
out  the  deaths  of  those  over  sixty,  who  re- 
member the  days  of  their  youth.  Time  in 
slowly  de-Judaizlng  the  young  Russian  Jews 
who  have  lost  their  synagogues,  their 
Teshlvos,  their  rabbis,  their  prayerbooks, 
their  Bibles,  their  Talmuds,  their  Hebrew 
language.  Only  folk  memories  remain  as  a 
nostalgic  leftover  of  the  once  proud  and 
virile  Russian  Jewry. 

Still,  as  dark  as  the  picture  looks,  there 
are  a  few — the  saving  remnant — who  have 
retained  an  unshaken  loyalty  to  Judaism 
and  a  historic  attachment  to  the  Jewish 
people.  They  dare  not  be  vocal  yet,  but 
they  are  there,  strong,  unmistakable,  anxious 
to  have  contact  with  Jews  outside  of  their 
prison  walls,  famished  for  some  bread  of  the 
spirit.  As  long  as  they  carry  on,  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  to  write  off  3  million  Jews 
in  Russia. 

U.S.S.S.  AND  THX  STATZ  OF  ISSAEL 

What  about  the  U.S.S.R.'s  relations  with 
Israel  this  year?  Only  as  recently  as  1948, 
when  Israel  declared  its  Independence,  the 
U.S.S.R.  rushed  to  recognize  the  new  Jewish 
state  at  once.  But  Russia's  diplomatic  sup- 
port of  Israel  was  not  motivated  by  any  love 
for  Jews  or  for  Zionism.  Self-interest  and 
self-advantage  dictated  Soviet  moves  as  in 
all  Soviet  diplomatic  maneuvering.  Russia 
was  anxious  to  discredit  Britain  and  expose 
the  malfeasance  and  chaos  which  British 
Imperialism  had  brought  in  its  wake.  This 
was  effective  Conununlst  propaganda.  How- 
ever, since  1948,  the  U5.S.R.  has  steadily  and 
openly  set  upon  a  course  of  infiltration  into 
the  Middle  East,  wooing  the  Arabs  and  try- 
ing to  establish  there  a  sphere  of  Interest. 
This  past  year  showed  that  Soviet  power  is 
not  as  influential  as  the  Kremlin  might  hope. 
Signs  that  Nasser  is  weakening  his  ties  with 
Moscow  came  to  light.  Disappointed  with 
its  lack  of  success  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
Kremlin  initiated  an  even  stronger  propa- 
ganda drive  against  Israel.  Arab  realists, 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  vast  supply  of  arms  and 
economic  aid  from  Moscow  is  not  motivated 
by  altruistic  reasons  but  has  been  a  purely 
political  maneuver  in  the  cold  war.  Russia 
has  brought  fierce  charges  against  ~the 
Zionists  who  always  use  imperialism  to  con- 
solidate their  position  in  the  Middle  East." 

A  new  low  in  anti-Zionist  denunciation 
was  reached  this  year  In  Moscow  broadcasts. 
Zionist  leaders  were  acc\ised  of  "maintain- 
ing links  with  German  revenge-seekers,  with 
Portuguese  butchers,  with  Franco  and  even 
with  the  extremists  in  Algeria."  The  Zion- 
ists, the  broadcasts  alleged,  were  prepared 
to  aid  "everyone  they  thought  might  be  tise- 
ful  with  arms,  espionage,  information  and 
everything  else." 

Even  the  Israeli  diplomats  of  the  Israel 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  always  trailed  by  Soviet 
plainclothesmen,  were  ordered  to  sit  In  a  sep- 
arate section  of  the  Moscow  Central  Syna- 
gogue when  they  attended  Sabbath  services. 
This  would  segregate  them  by  a  corde  sant- 
taire  and  prevent  them  from  having  conver- 
sation or  contact  with  Moscow  Jews. 

The  new  Soviet  drive  against  Israel  this 
year,  therefore,  seems  like  an  additional  link 


in  the  pattern  of  the  antl-Jewlsh,  antl-for- 
elgn,  anti-Western  program  of  the  Kremlin. 
It  cotlld  only  be  construed  as  a  fresh  attempt 
to  prevent  a  settling  down  of  relations  In  the 
Middle  East,  where  news  of  Israeli  progress 
and  prosperity  was  already  reaching  Arab 
ears.  Exploiting  anti-Israel  sentiment  in  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  East, 
seems  motivated  by  the  traditional  Russian 
technique  of  fomenting  suspicion  and  inse- 
curity, two  elements  which  suit  Russia's  alms 
and  have  long  been  associated  with  her  tac- 
tics for  winning  the  world  for  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 


Jews  Being  Pukged  bt  Russian  Courts 
(By  Roecoe  Driunmond) 

Washtnoton, — A  vast  and  many-sided 
campaign  against  "economic  parasites  "  is  be- 
ing carried  out  In  the  Soviet  Union  today — 
with  ominous  overtones. 

Its  declared  objective  Is  understandable. 
It  is  to  eradicate  widespread  economic  crime 
In  which  large  numbers  of  Soviet  citizens 
apparently  engage  In  one  degree  or  another. 

Three  powerful  Instriunents  of  the  state 
are  being  used  in  this  concerted  operation. 
They  are:  mass  show  trials,  a  mounting 
number  of  death  sentences,  and  a  nation- 
wide propaganda  drive  In  the  Soviet  {M-ess. 

In  dozens  of  Soviet  cities  people  are  being 
mobilized  to  witness  the  trials  and  to  endorse 
the  convictions  (which  always  come  out  the 
same  way:  guilty) .  The  crimes  are  described 
as  embezzlement  of  public  funds  and  prop- 
erty, currency  speculation  and  bribery.  In 
groups  of  8  to  60,  the  accused  are  tried  and 
sentenced — without  right  of  appeal  and 
generally  to  long  Imprisonment. 

Steadily  the  toll  has  mounted  of  those 
sentenced  to  death  by  shooting.  It  has 
reached  more  than  140. 

While  world  attention  has  been  riveted  on 
the  death  sentences,  there  Is  another  aspect 
of  this  campaign  which  Is  even  more  omi- 
nous— that  In  the  show  trials,  In  the  death 
sentences.  In  the  press  propaganda,  Soviet 
Jews  are  being  uniquely  singled  out  for  at- 
tack, for  calunuiy,  and  for  death.  Most  of 
the  mass  trials  have  been  antl-Jewlsh  In 
character  and  of  the  more  than  140  sen- 
tenced to  death,  at  least  83  have  been  Jews. 

I  have  examined  full  translations  of  re- 
ports of  many  of  these  cases.  They  reveal  an 
unmistakable  pattern  of  hostility  to  Jews. 
In  many  the  religious  afUiation  of  the  ac- 
c\ised  is  explicit.  But  even  when  the  word 
"Jew"  is  not  used,  the  Jewish  names  of  the 
accused  are  prominently  featured. 

The  campaign  plays  many  variations  on 
one  central  theme:  the  Jew  is  antlhero  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  pulls  out  all  the  stops 
on  the  traditional  antl-Jewlsh  stereotypes. 
The  Jew  Is  described  as  having  "an  Insatiable 
thirst  fcH*  money  and  skill  at  Its  acquisition." 
Jews  are  portrayed  as  "conniving,"  "lying" 
and  "bribing."  Again  and  again  they  are  de- 
picted as  the  initiators  and  masterminds  of 
criminal  gains.  The  suggestion  Is  repeatedly 
made  that  there  would  be  no  economic 
crime  among  non-Jews  If  the  Jews  didn't 
put  them  up  to  It. 

It  Is  a  careful  statement  to  say  that  this 
campaign  conjures  up  a  version  of  the  tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic  fantasy  of  an  interna- 
tional Jewish  financial  conspiracy. 

The  result  and.  one  cannot  doubt,  the  pur- 
pose are  to  encourage  and  pensetuate  the 
deep-rooted  anti-Semitic  prejudices  that  are 
widespread  among  large  segments  of  the 
Soviet  population — and  to  Implant  them 
where  they  do  not  already  exist. 


Jews  Ask  Tascet  or  Campaign 
(By  Roscoe  Drununond) 
A  Tast  and  many-sided  cami>algn  against 
"economic  parasites"  Is  being  carried  out  In 
the  Soviet  Union  today — with  omliMus  over- 
tones. 

Its  declared   objective    Is    imderetandable. 
It  Is  to  eradicate  widespread  economic  crime 
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in  which  large  numbers  of  Soviet  citizens  ap- 
parently engage  in  one  degree  or  another. 

Three  powerful  Instruments  of  the  state 
are  being  used  in  this  concerted  operation. 
They  are :  Mass  show  trials,  a  mounting  num- 
ber of  death  sentences,  and  a  nationwide 
propaganda  drive  in  the  Soviet  press. 

In  dozens  of  Soviet  cities  people  are  being 
mobilized  to  witness  the  trials  and  to  en- 
dorse the  convictions  (which  always  come 
out  the  same  way:  "Guilty").  The  crimes 
are  described  as  embezzlement  of  public 
funds  and  property,  currency  speculation, 
and  bribery.  In  groups  of  8  to  60,  the 
accused  are  tried  and  sentenced — without 
right  of  appeal  and  generally  to  long  im- 
prisonment. 

Steadily  the  toll  has  mounted  of  those  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  shooting.  It  has  reached 
more  than  140.  This  stark  fact  of  meting 
out  capital  punishment  for  economic  of- 
fenses is  beginning  to  shock  humane  opinion 
and  stir  protests  even  from  friends  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

While  world  attention  has  been  riveted  on 
the  death  sentences,  there  Is  another  aspect 
of  this  campaign  which  Is  even  more  omi- 
nous. This  most  ominous  fact  is  that  In  the 
show  trials,  in  the  death  sentences,  in  the 
press  propaganda,  Soviet  Jews  are  being 
uniquely  singled  out  for  attack,  for  calumny, 
and  for  death.  Most  of  the  mass  trials  have 
been  antl-Jewlsh  in  character  and  of  the 
more  than  140  sentenced  to  death,  at  least  83 
have  been  Jews. 

Many  thousands  of  spectators  witness  the 
trials,  but  it  Is  the  official  Soviet  press  cov- 
erage which  magnifies  the  audience  to  mil- 
lions. This  Is  the  audience  at  which  the 
anti-Semitic  campaign  is  directed.  What  Is 
this  audience  being  told? 

I  have  examined  full  translations  of  many 
of  these  articles.  They  reveal  an  unmistak- 
able pattern  of  hostility  to  Jews.  In  many 
of  them  the  religious  affiliation  of  the  ac- 
cused is  explicit.  But  even  the  word  "Jew" 
Is  not  used,  the  Jewish  names  of  the  S^- 
cused  are  prominently  featured. 

The  campaign  plays  many  variations  on 
one  central  theme:  The  Jew  is  anti-hero  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  pulls  out  all  the  stops 
on  the  traditional  anti-Jewish  stereotypes. 
The  Jew  Is  described  as  having  "an  Insatiable 
thirst  for  money  and  skill  at  its  acquisition." 
Jews  are  portrayed  as  "conniving."  "lying." 
and  "bribing."  Again  and  again  they  are 
depicted  as  "the  initiators  and  masterminds 
of  criminal  gains."  The  suggestion  is  re- 
peatedly made  that  there  would  be  no  eco- 
nomic crime  among  non-Jews  If  the  Jews 
didn't  put  them  up  to  It. 
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It  is  a  careful  statement  to  say  tliat  this 
campaign  conjures  up  a  version  of  \he  tra- 
ditional anti-Semitic  fantasy  of  an  Inter- 
national Jewish  financial  conspiracy.  It  does 
so  in  the  most  offensive  and  prejudicial 
terms.  The  tone  of  the  Soviet  press  toward 
Jews  is  bitter,  spiteful,  contemptuous.  It 
heaps  upon  Jewry  blanket  condemnation, 
ridicule,  insult,  and  shame. 

The  result,  and  one  cannot  doubt,  the 
purposes  are  to  encourage  and  perpetuate  the 
deep-rooted  anti-Semitic  prejudices  that  are 
widespread  among  large  segments  of  the 
Soviet  population— and  to  implant  them 
where  they  do  not  already  exist. 

The  significance  of  this  campaign  is  clear, 
especially  since  so  much  of  it  appears  in  the 
same  Soviet  papers  which  feature  false  and 
degrading  Images  of  the  Jewish  religion  It 
Informs  the  conditioned  Soviet  reader  that 
their  government  believes  that  the  tiny  com- 
munity of  Soviet  Jews— 1  percent  of  the 
population— is  responsible  for  60  percent 
in  some  cases  90  percent,  and  even  100  per- 
cent, of  the  economic  offenses  warranting 
the  death  sentence. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  reasonable  that 
Soviet  officials  should  be  anxious  to  reduce 
the  mounting  economic  crimes  in  Soviet 
society,  but  it  evokes  a  painful  memory  of 
Nazi  Germany  to  see  Jews  again  used  as  the 
scapegoat. 
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CaptiTe  Nations  Week,  1963 


SPEECH 

or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  15, 1963 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  gathered  here  to  focus 
the  light  from  freedom's  torch  on  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world — nations 
which  have  struggled  for  decades  under 
Soviet  Communist  domination. 

President  Kennedy  urged  that  we  do 
this.  In  a  recent  proclamation  he  urged 
that  we  Americans  "give  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people 
for  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty."  He  then  proclaimed  Captive 
Nations  Week  for  1963. 

By  spotlighting  these  nations  during 
Captive  Nations  Week  every  year  we  ac- 
complish several  things: 

First,  we  show  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotten them.  We  give  them  hope  that 
some  day  they  too  can  live  Tree  and  in- 
dependent lives. 

Then  too,  by  calling  attention  to  these 
nations  during  this  week,  we  are  showing 
the  world  what  happens  when  Russian 
Imperialism  runs  rampant. 

And  lastly,  during  Captive  Nations 
Week,  we  remind  ourselves  of  how  for- 
tunate we  are  to  be  living  in  a  free  land. 
We  remind  ourselves  of  friends  and  loved 
ones  overseas  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as 
ourselves.  And  we  remember  our  re- 
sponsibility to  offer  them  spiritual 
strength  and  faith  that  some  day  the  grip 
of  Soviet  tyranny  will  loosen. 

For  our  ultimate  goal  for  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  is  emancipation — 
emancipation  achieved  not  by  external 
force  but  primarily  by  the  appeal  of  free- 
dom to  the  minds  of  men. 

Our  weppons  are  not  military — mili- 
tary action  would  make  a  nuclear  battle- 
ground of  the  captive  lands — our  weap- 
ons are  Ideological,  psychological,  politi- 
cal, economic  and  diplomatic. 

These  Instruments  of  policy  may  be 
slower  than  weapons  of  modern  warfare 
but  in  the  long  run  they  are  the  best 
way  to  free  the  captive  millions. 

The  rollcall  of  the  captive  nations 
echoes  in  the  Far  East,  southeast  Asia, 
and  in  Europe. 

Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were 
Independent  nation^  until  two  decades 
ago  when  Soviet  troops  occupied  them 
and  carried  out  farclal  elections  which 
resulted  in  their  incorp>oratlon  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia  politi- 
cal minorities  took  power  with  the  help 
of  Soviet  troops. 

Russian  troops  occupied  Poland,  with- 
drew, and  then  threatened  her  borders 
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again  when  the  Poles  demanded  more 
liberties. 

Bayonets  and  tanks  were  used  on  the 
East  Germans  and  Hungarians  when 
they  tried  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Soviet  grip. 

And  so  the  rollcall  reads — nation  after 
nation — forced  to  the  ground  by  the  mil- 
itary power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  i>eople  of  these  captive  nations  are 
not  free  to  travel.  They  are  not  per- 
mitted to  publish  criticism  of  those  in 
power.  They  are  not  able  to  take  part  in 
free  elections,  but  must  vote  on  one- 
party  ballots.  And  they  even  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  listen  to  what  is  going  on  out- 
side the  Iron  Curtain  because  outside 
radio  stations  are  usually  jammed. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  be  living  in 
a  nation  which  Is  held  captive  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  latest  reports  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  offer  some  encour- 
agement. Confusion  and  disarray  in 
the  Communist  bloc  are  more  apparent 
today  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  8 
years. 

The  cracks  in  the  wall  that  appeared 
after  the  death  of  Joseph  Stalin  have 
enlarged. 

The  split  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  brought  new  fears 
to  Moscow  and  helped  to  bring  China's 
so-called  "great  leap  forward"  ,to  a 
screeching  halt. 

Up  until  a  year  or  so  ago  you  could 
analyze  the  Communist  camp  by  divld.ng 
them  into  those  who  were  pro-Soviet 
and  those  who  wefe  anti-Soviet  or  pro- 
Chinese. 

Now  the  experts  say  that  there  are 
even  more  political  and  ideological  di- 
visions among  the  nations  in  the  Com- 
munist world. 

And  besides  these  new  splits  generat- 
ed by  the  Chinese-Soviet  break,  there 
are  other  encouraging  signs  for  the  peo- 
ple living  In  the  captive  nations. 

The  Communists  are  moving  farther 
and  farther  from  the  Revolution  of  1917. 
Their  leaders  are  aging  and  the  new  ones 
are  not  so  willing  to  accept  dogma  and 
automatic  Moscow  rule  as  were  those  who 
fought  with  Lenin  and  Stahn. 

Tills  means  that  ideology  will  rot  be 
followed  so  blindly  and  that  more  diver- 
sity within  the  bloc  may  occur. 

So  there  Is  some  reason  for  hope  for 
our  friends  who  are  still  under  the  Rus- 
sian yoke. 

However,  we  must  not  forget — these 
nations  are  still  Communist  dictator- 
ships and  the  people  will  not  be  free 
until  they  can  write,  speak,  and  vote 
freely.  It  Is  to  these  just  aspirations 
of  all  people  that  we  should  give  our  re- 
newed devotion. 

We  must  determine  ways  to  exploit 
the  growing  weakness  in  Conrimunlst 
unity.  We  must  encourage  diversity  In- 
side the  Communist  bloc  without  bring- 


ing on  a  nuclear  war  and  without  en- 
couraging activities  that  will  force  Soviet 
military  intervention. 

These  are  difficult  tasks.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  magic  formula,  no 
patent  medicine  that  will  cause  the  So- 
viet Union  to  disappear,  freeing  those 
now  under  its  domination. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  have  a  policy 
that  is  flexible  enough  so  that  when  op- 
portunities arise  we  can  attract  these 
nations  away  from  Russia.  That  means 
we  must  be  able  to  use  trade  as  a  method 
to  draw  smaller  nations  away  from  the 
economic  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  can  also  encourage  those  nations 
who  are  Eastern  European  captives  to 
identify  with  the  Western  European  com- 
munity. They  have  been  a  part  of 
Europe's  culture,  history,  and  economy 
for  centuries,  and  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  encourage  travel,  trade,  and 
participation  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
exchanges  across  the  Iron  Curtain. 

And  we  can  stimulate  thought  in  these 
nations  by  broadcasting  into  their  homes. 
This  can  help  make  them  more  thought- 
ful about  their  governments  and  remind 
them  that  the  United  States  is  concerned 
for  their  welfare. 

In  Poland,  for  example,  the  United 
States  is  able  to  carry  on  a  significant  in- 
formation program.  The  Voice  of 
America,  a  source  of  truth  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  captive  nations. 
Is  not  jammed  in  Poland.  Many  Ameri- 
cans, both  as  individuals  and  as  mem- 
bers of  private  groups,  have  been  able  to 
establish  contacts  with  relatives  or  other 
private  citizens  in  Poland.  Sp>ecial 
action  by  Congress  has  made  it  possible 
to  build  a  privately -sponsored  children's 
hospital  in  Poland  as  a  gift  from  the 
American  people. 

These  Initiatives  should  be  continued 
and  expanded.  The  magic  of  radio  can 
vault  the  Iron  Curtain  and  reach  into 
private  homes  in  all  the  countries  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Broadcasts  by  the 
Voice  of  America  and  such  private  or- 
ganizations as  Radio  Free  Europe  re- 
mind these  people  of  their  links  with  the  • 
West.  These  windows  have  not  been 
bricked  over.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  do 
all  we  can  to  keep  them  open. 

These  approaches  I  have  mentioned 
require  dedication  and  patience.  There 
is  no  simple  solution,  but  history  is  on 
the  side  of  captive  peoples.  History 
proves  that  those  who  desire  freedom  will 
not  be  denied. 

We  Americans  were  once  a  captive 
people,  but  we  were  not  denied  our  aspi- 
rations to  be  free.  We  were  the  first  to 
free  ourselves  from  colonial  domination. 
This  prompted  a  history  of  struggles  for 
national  inder>endence. 

And  it  was  an  American  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, who  proclaimed  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  of  self-determination — the  right 
of  a  captive  people  to  decide  for  them- 
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selves  what  national  status  they  will  oc- 
cupy. 

These  two  American  contributions  to- 
day provide  the  spirit  and  the  Justifica- 
tion for  the  aspirations  of  all  captive 
peoples. 

Let  lis  remind  the  Communists,  and 
oiirselves,  that  we  are  the  real  revolu- 
tionaries of  the  20th  century.  We 
Americans  are  the  ones  who  have  pro- 
vided the  spirit  and  the  justiflcation  for 
movements  of  national  liberation. 

And  we  are  the  ones  who  every  year 
must  rekindle  the  spirit  of  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  so  that  some  day 
they  will  reach  their  Just  aspirations  and 
be  free  frwn  Communist  control. 


Violeace  ia  the  Streets  and  Civil  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlanta  Jxuilor  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  a  recently  adopted  statement  of  pol- 
icy hsis  asserted  its  strong  belief  in  the 
rights  of  free  citizens  to  conduct  their 
private  businesses  and  affairs  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  association. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
this  splendid  statement,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Ours 
Is  a  Government  of  laws,  not  of  men; 
and  when  mobs  take  to  the  streets  and 
incite  violence,  with  absolute  disregard 
for  law  and  order  and  the  property  of 
others,  the  ominous  threat  of  anarchy 
is  raised. 

This  Is  what  Is  happening  in  Savannah, 
Oa.  This  is  what  is  happening  In  Cam- 
bridge, Md.  This  is  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  Nation  in  an  attempt  to 
intimidate  the  Congress  into  enacting 
legislation  against  the  best  Interests  of 
the  people  of  this  coimtry.  I  submit 
that  law-abiding  citizens  want  this  mob 
rule  ended  and  peace  returned  to  our 
streets. 

Particularly  referring  to  the  irrespon- 
sible actions  of  so-called  demonstrators 
,  in  Savannah,  the  Atlanta  Journal  in  an 
editorial  expressed  the  hope  that  those 
who  are  pushing  for  passage  of  ill- 
advised  civil -rights  legislation  will  see 
what  is  happening  and  will  act  accord- 
ing to  the  national  interest,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  a  mob  or  in  acqui- 
escence to  exr>edlency. 

In  another  fine  editorial,  the  Journal 
urged  that  all  aspects  of  the  so-called 
civil-rights  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  be  closely  examined,  lest 
private  enterprise  lose  more  of  its  inde- 
pendence and  the  States  lose  more  of 
their  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  and  the  two  edito- 
rials be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statxmxnt 

The  AtlantA  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, recognizing  Its  duties  and  obltgatlona 
to  the  city  and  the  people  of  Atlanta,  de- 
clares lU  position  In  all  matters  affecting 
the  general  welfare  of  oiu"  community  and 
our  Nation. 

The  Introduction  of  H.R.  7152  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  demonstrations  and 
violence  that  hardly  make  a  proper  back- 
ground for  the  calm  deliberation  that  sound 
and  slgnlAcant  le^slatlon  demands. 

The  Atlanta  Junior  Chamber  or  Commerce 
has  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port all  Justified  demands  for  equal  op- 
portunities for  all  of  our  citizens.  How- 
ever, we  win  not  support,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, win  strenuously  oppose,  any  demands 
that  are  politically  motivated  and  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  denying  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  other  groups  of  our 
citizens. 

Civil  rights,  as  denned  by  Webster  and 
as  used  In  Its  legal  meaning,  relates  to  the 
private  rights  of  Individuals  In  a  commu- 
nity and  to  the  legal  proceedings  In  con- 
nection with  them.  Civil  rights  are  and 
should  be  distinguished  from  political 
rights. 

H.R.  7152  would  provide  injunctive  relief 
against  discriminations  In  accommodations. 
This  f>rovlslon  restricts  unduly  and  Is  an 
Impairment  of  the  civil  rlghu  of  the  pri- 
vate owners  of  property.  It  would  deny 
and  negate  the  fundamental  principle  of 
free  enterprise  that  allows  a  businessman 
to  choose  his  customers  and  to  select  the 
economic  and  social  groups  that  he  will 
cater  to  and  do  business  with.  The  ques- 
tion whether  a  business  should  discriminate 
upon  color,  race,  social  or.  indeed  for  any 
other  re<tson.  Is  peculiarly  one  of  good  busi- 
ness and  moral  Judgment  to  be  decided  by 
the  individual  biislnessman. 

The  other  provisions  of  H  R.  7152  are  ob- 
jectionable Inasmuch  as  they  do  not  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  they 
seek  to  remedy.  These  provisions  are  de- 
signed to  cxirtall  the  Initiative  of  the  pri- 
vate businessman  and  his  conununlty  to 
solve  these  problems  on  a  local  level.  U 
legislation  is  desired  In  this  area.  It  should 
be  locally  originated  and  locally  enforced. 
The  answer  certainly  does  not  lie  In  hastily 
passed  statutes,  enacted  under  force  and 
diu-ess. 

The  Atlanta  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Is  opposed  to  H.R.  7152  in  Its  entirety. 

EzAiftNX  THx  Full  Packagx 
While  the  public  accommodations  part  of 
the  civil  rights  package  the  President  U  urg- 
ing upon  Congress  Is  getting  Its  share  of  at- 
tention, there  are  other  proposals  In  the 
bundle  that  ought  to  receive  cautious  exam- 
ination, too.  ' 

There's  a  danger  that  the  politicians  and 
the  public  may  become  so  consumed  In  dis- 
cussing threats  to  private  property  that 
they'll  pass  over  the  rest  of  the  legislation 
ever  so  lightly. 

It's  also  possible  that  in  the  course  of  the 
fight  to  get  new  civil  rights  legislation  on 
the  books,  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
posal might  be  sacrificed  In  a  trade  to  as- 
sxire  passage  of  the  remainder  of  the  package. 

Therefore.  It's  Important  that  all  aspects 
of  this  program  be  studied  thoughtfully  and 
that  the  public  be  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with  what  the  administration  has  In  mind. 

The  clvU  rights  package,  for  Instance,  pro- 
vides that  no  Federal  program  "shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  assistance  under  any  cir- 
cumstances in  which  there  Is  discrimination 
in  either  participation  in.  or  receipt  of  bene- 
fits from,  the  program." 

This  seems  to  violate  the  proposition,  so 
often  expressed  in  these  parts,  that  Federal 
•id  should  come  with  no  strings  attached. 


There  also  Is  a  provision  that  would  re- 
quire complete  equality  of  opportunity  in 
employment  within  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  Government  contractors.  That 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  a  tighter 
hold  on  Industry  and  business. 

While  the  Negro  obviously  faces  discrim- 
ination and  is  in  need  of  greater  employment 
opportunities,  this  is  not  the  entire  trouble. 

Unemployment  of  the  unskilled  and  of 
those  deskllled  by  the  new  technology  knows 
no  color  line. 

The  social  and  political  problems  created 
by  unemployment  are  serloiu  and  when  com- 
pounded with  discrimination,  are  explosive. 

But  we  need  Jobs  before  we  need  hiring 
formulas  and  until  we  got  them,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  going  to  get  much  better. 

Orr  THE  Sturtts,  Please 

Action  provokes  reaction.  The  stupidity, 
the  Idiocy,  and  the  Irresponsibility  of  the 
Negro  demonstrators  on  the  streets  of  Sa- 
vannah must  result  only  In  a  stiffening  of  \ 
resistance  to  their  cause  there  and  the  loss 
of  the  support  of  the  modnates  and  those  of 
tolerance  and  good  will  everywhere.- 

With  rights  go  responsibility.  The  sensa- 
tional lack  of  the  latter  In  Savannah  has  Im- 
pressed the  world,  possibly  including  even 
the  White  House  and  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Certainly  It  has  Impressed  responsible  and 
InteUlgent  Negro  leadership.  The  NAACP. 
particularly,  has  reacted  with  commonsense 
and  the  long  view. 

James  Alexander,  a  State  vice  president  of 
the  organization,  has  deplored  the  tactical 
error  of  mass  demonstrations,  pointing  out 
that  they  do  not  obtain  results  and  have 
Jeopardized  everything  we  have  won  by  years 
of  hard  work. 

Quite  right.  More  leadership  of  this  qual- 
ity and  less  of  the  kind  which  thinks  the 
question  can  be  settled  in  the  streets,  and 
the  situation   peacefully  will  resolve  Itself. 

This  Is  a  question  which  requires  patience, 
tact,  tolerance,  and  good  manners  on  both 
sides. 

Once  these  qualities  are  exhausted,  the  ra- 
cial question  becomes  a  simple  matter  of 
mathematics. 

The  provocations  of  Savannah  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  reducing  it  to  mathematics. 

The  hope  U  that  the  idiocies  of  street 
demonstrations  will  become  so  self-evident 
that  they  wUl  result  in  a  denial  of  the  kind 
of  leadership  which  8pons<M's  them. 

There  Is  a  faint  hope.  too.  that  they  will 
have  a  sobering  effect  on  the  administration 
In  Washington,  and  that  for  once,  perhaps, 
the  national  Interest  may  be  considered  be- 
fore political  expediency. 


Saving:!  Banking:  Tears  of  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  long -established  thrift  In- 
stitutions in  New  Jersey  is  the  Howard 
Savings  Institution.  For  more  than  a 
century  this  mutual  savings  bank  has 
been  rendering  outstanding  service  to 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Newark. 

Its  highly  capable  president  is  Mr. 
John  W.  Kress,  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  in  May  completed  a  year  of  service 
as  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.     At  the  an- 
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nual  meeting  of  this  trade  association, 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  that  month, 
Mr.  Kress  delivered  an  important  ad- 
dress that  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

While  we  may  or  may  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Kress*  presentation  or  conclusions, 
his  address  is  recommended  as  required 
reading  for  all  of  those  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  thrift  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  hereby  place 
Mr.  Kress*  address  in  the  Record: 
Savings  Banking:  Years  of  Decision 
(By  John  W.  Kress) 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  we  are  assembled 
in  Washington  for  our  most  important 
meeting  of  the  year.  Nor  was  it  accidental 
that  I  found  myself  here  more  than  a  dozen 
times  during  the  past  12  months. 

Washington,  after  all.  Is  headquarters  of 
the  world's  most  important  corpKjratlon,  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  employs  more  people  than  the  Nation's 
50  largest  industrial  companies  combined. 
It  is  here  that  the  Federal  corporation's 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  convenes.  And  it  is  here  that 
decisions  of  far-reaching  importance  are 
made  concerning  the  destinies  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's industries — Including  our  own. 

Like  It  or  not,  this  is  the  age  of  big  gov- 
ernment. Today  we  make  casual  use  of 
words  and  phrases  which  had  no  meaning 
a  few  short  years  ago.  For  example,  we  say 
that  ours  is  a  mixed  economy.  We  occupy 
F>art  of  the  private  sector  of  that  economy. 
It  is  our  duty  to  protect,  preserve,  and  If 
possible  expand  that  sector — to  make  our 
Industry  strong,  dynamic,  and  effective  In 
the  public  Interest.  This  Is  the  way  In  which 
we  help  to  strengthen  the  principle  of  Indi- 
vidual enterprise,  freedom  of  economic 
choice,  and  freedom  as  we  know  it  In  the 
world  today.  We  need  to  keep  reminding 
ourselves  of  this  obligation. 

Let  us  then  take  stock  of  the  position  of 
our  Industry  In  the  competitive  economy  of 
today.  Our  recent  record  is  an  Impressive 
one.  You  will  get  its  full  measure  when  our 
latest  annual  report  is  analyzed  and  sum- 
marized by  our  able  executive  vice  president. 
Dr.  Grover  Ensley.  on  Wednesday. 

Meanwhile  here  are  a  few  highlights  at- 
testing to  the  vitality  which  the  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  have  shown  since  the  year  of  the 
magic  fives,  In  1959.  Getting  up  off  the  floor 
from  that  catastrophe,  we  began  to  make 
our  way  back  to  recovery  In  1961.  Then 
came  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  amend- 
ment to  regulation  Q,  permitting  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  pay  higher  rates  on  time 
and  savings  deposits.  For  a  time  It  seemed 
that  our  recovery  would  be  short  lived  in- 
deed. 

But  here  Is  where  the  experts  were  caught 
with  their  predictions  down.  From  May 
1962,  gains  In  savings  bank  deposits  set  new 
monthly  highs  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
For  all  of  1962  we  registered  an  unprece- 
dented total  increase  of  fSl  billion.  This 
was  58  percent  greater  than  our  gain  in  1961. 
By  contrast,  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
posted  a  9-percent  rise  in  savings  growth;  the 
commercial  banks  only  a  5-percent  improve- 
ment in  savings  deposit  Increases,  along  with 
a  more  substantial  rise  In  other  time  deposit 
gains;  and  the  credit  unions  actually  sus- 
tained a  decline  in  the  volume  of  savings  In- 
flow. 

Another  Index  of  competitive  vigor  is  oper- 
ating efficiency.  The  operating  expense  t)f 
the  mutual  savings  banks  as  a  ratio  of  assets 
has  been  relatively  low  and  stable.  In  1961 
it  was  0.67  percent  compared  with  1.20  per- 
cent for  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
2.10  percent  for  commercial  banks.  Still  an- 
other Indication  is  growth  in  total  operating 


units.  It  Is  true  that  the  total  number  of 
savings  banks  has  declined  slightly  In  recent 
years  and  now  stands  at  512.  However,  the 
number  of  savings  bank  branches  has  In- 
creased from  383  5  years  ago  to  687  today. 

It  Is  noteworthy,  too,  that  our  ability  to 
attract  deposits  has  exceeded  our  opportuni- 
ties for  Investment  In  local  mortgage  areas. 
This,  however,  has  not  deterred  our  growth. 
Instead  we  have  become  a  significant  factor 
in  the  national  mortgage  market.  In  fact, 
savings  banlts  now  hold  $8.5  billion  In  mort- 
gnge  loans  Involving  750,000  families  In  non- 
savings  bank  States. 

All  in  all,  our  industry  has  given  a  good 
account  of  Itself  In  the  competitive  picture 
today.  On  the  basis  of  our  gains  so  far  this 
year,  I  foresee  another  record  Increase  In 
savings  banks  deposits  for  1963.  It  could 
approach  $4  billion,  but  whether  It  does  or 
not,  it  seems  clear  that  1963  will  be  a  sig- 
nificantly better  year  than  1962.  The  final 
results,  of  course,  will  be  affected  by  the 
public's  pattern  of  spending  and  saving  from 
now  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  so  many  favorable  factors  before  us, 
we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  a  sort 
of  industrywide  holiday  for  celebration  and 
self-congratulation — or  at  least  tranksglv- 
ing.  But  we  know  better  than  to  drink 
too  deeply  of  the  heady  wine  of  success. 
We  dare  not  pause  for  more  than  a  moment 
of  relaxation — until  such  time,  perhaps,  as 
the  commercial  banks  abandon  their  effort 
to  saddle  us  with  excessive  taxation  and  Join 
us  in  support  of  legislation  for  Federal  char- 
tering of  mutual  savings  banks. 

The  price  of  competitive  progress  must 
forever  be  an  unending  drive  to  Improve,  to 
Innovate,  to  expand.  That  Is  why,  all  during 
this  year.  I  have  gone  from  State  to  State 
urging  attention  to  what  I  call  the  "four 
guidepoets  to  growth"  for  savings  banking. 
I  realize  that  this  tireless  campaign  may 
have  made  me  seem  something  like  a  perpet- 
ually galloping  Paul  Revere  who  never  quite 
reins  In  his  horse.  But  I  ask  your  patience 
while  I  again  define,  briefly  and  for  the  last 
time,  the  four  guidepoets  along  the  way  to 
new  horizons  for  our  industry: 

1.  Intensified  and  unrelenting  efforts  to 
increase  branch  banking. 

2.  Accelerated  programs  of  executive  se- 
lection, training  and  development. 

3.  Extension  of  savings  bank  services. 

4.  The  greatest  goal  on  the  far  horizon — 
Federal  chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks. 

The  first  three  of  these  lie  within  the 
range  of  our  own  initiative.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  exert  imagination,  ingenuity,  and  deter- 
mination in  branching,  in  executive  devel- 
opment, and  in  the  extension  of  services. 
With  respect  to  Federal  chartering,  of  course, 
there  are  forces  at  work  beyond  our  own 
control  which  may  vitally  affect  the  out- 
come. 

The  winds  of  change  are  blowing  hard  over 
the  national  financial  scene  today.  It  is 
hard  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  read- 
ing about  the  struggle  over  duality  of  bank- 
ing systems — and  over  the  regulatory  powers 
governing  them.  And  this  Is  only  part  of 
a  deep  seated,  longstanding  controversy  over 
taxes  and  tax  policy,  the  sale  of  securities, 
and  the  relative  powers  of  the  varloxis  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  agencies. 

There  Is  no  real  need  for  us  to  take  cards 
In  these  Jurisdictional  struggles.  It  Is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  notice  the  reasons  for 
them.  One  reason  is  that  the  national  econ- 
omy Is  embarking  on  a  new  period  of  great 
growth  and  that  our  private  banking  facil- 
ities— as  presently  constituted — may  not 
prove  equal  to  all  the  needs  of  the  future. 
There  is  also  the  perfectly  natural  tendency 
of  entrenched  institutions  to  resist  change, 
particularly  those  changes  which  sharpen 
competition.  Yet  change  will  come.  In  a 
dynamic  economy  It  is  Inevitable.  There 
are  years  of  decision  ahead  for  the  whole 
national  banking  structure. 


It  Is  In  the  light  of  this  fact  that  we  need 
to  take  a  new,  hard  look  at  the  future  of  the 
mutual  savings  banks. 

Ours  Is  a.  150-year-old  industry  with  a 
proud  record  of  successful  public  service. 
Let  us  go  back  to  first  principles  for  a  mo- 
ment. Let  us  examine  our  own  origins  and 
determine  wherein  we  resemble  and  wherein 
we  differ  from  other  banking  systems. 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  thrift  institu- 
tions. Consider,  flj-st,  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word  "thrift."  It  derives  from  "thrive," 
which  has  connoted  growth,  health,  and  self- 
betterment  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple for  generations.  The  primary  definition 
of  "thrift"  In  most  dictionaries  will  resemble 
this  one  (taken  from  Webster's  New  Inter- 
national) :  "A  thriving  condition;  prosperity, 
good  fortune."  Or  take  (from  the  same 
source)  this  definition  of  "thrifty"  which  is: 
"Thriving  by  industry  and  frugality;  increas- 
ing in  wealth." 

The  mutual  savings  banks  were  founded 
by  people  who  sought.  In  a  spirit  of  confi- 
dence and  cooperation,  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  small  wage  earners — not  In  the  hope 
of  commercial  gain  for  themselves.  The 
'mutual  savings  banks  have  always  been 
quasi-public  Institutions  with  a  special  mis- 
sion to  perform  by  encouraging  the  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  of  the  individual. 
Congress  has  twice  recognized  the  quasi- 
public  character  of  the  savings  banks  in  Its 
approach  to  tax  legislation,  most  recently  In 
1962.  The  concept  also  rests  on  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiyt,  which  have  stood  for 
decades.  And  the  law  rests  on  historical 
fact. 

We  have  faithfully  kept  safe  the  savings 
of  the  people,  in  good  times  and  bad,  and 
we  have  helped  them  to  prosper.  We  have 
maintained  and  increased  the  flow  of  private 
funds  needed  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing 
needs.  We  have  the  reserves,  the  asset  struc- 
ture, the  experience,  and  abovtall,  the  public 
confidence  which  characterize  an  established, 
effective,  and  thoroughly  valid  banking  sys- 
tem. And  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  national  economic  growth  when 
the  need  for  our  type  of  service  will  exceed 
anything  that  has  heretofore  been  visualized. 

Yet  we  are  hemmed  in  by  the  banking  laws 
of  18  States,  fettered  by  antiquated  restric- 
tions within  those  States,  and  forbidden  to 
move  beyond  their  IxDrders.  How,  then,  do 
we  grow?  How  do  we  move  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  larger  destiny?  This  Is  our 
dilemma. 

Now  the  solution  offered  by  the  commercial 
banks  is  akin  to  that  offered  by  the  spider  to 
the  fly — or  by  the  wolf  to  Little  Red  Rldlng- 
hood.  Commercial  banks  oppose  Federal 
chartering  of  mutual  savings  banks.  They 
favor  governmental  action  to  place  tis  and 
other  thrift  Institutions  on  a  basis  of  tax 
equality — as  they  oall  It.  They  have  said 
that  they  will  press  relentlessly  toward  this 
goal  until  It  Is  achieved.  With  the  adoption 
of  new  Federal  tax  provisions  for  tiirlft  In- 
stitutions only  last  year,  the  tax  Issue  would 
seem  to  be  resolved  for  the  time  being. 
However,  we  have  to  consider  what  our  course 
of  action  would  be  If  we  were  to  find  our- 
selves saddled  by  a  criishlng  new  tax  burden. 

We  must  be  absolutely  realistic  In  our  ap- 
praisal of  this  possibility.  Speaking  real- 
istically. I  feel  bound  to  say  that  if  thrift 
Institutions  are  forced  to  pay  increasingly 
oppressive  taxes  under  the  guise  of  "tax 
equality"  with  commercial  banks,  then  they 
will  have  to  operate  on  the  same  basis  as  com- 
mercial banks,  with  the  same  powers,  the 
same  privileges,  the  same  restrictions,  and 
the  same  functions.  To  put  It  as  starkly  as 
possible,  thrift  institutions  will  simply  be- 
come commercial  banks.  I  have  been  a  sav- 
ings banker  all  my  life,  deeply  steeped  In  its 
traditions  and  deeply  happy  in  following  a 
calling  of  which  I  have  always  been  proud. 
But.  given  the  condition  of  oppressive  tax»- 
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Won,  I  8««  no  alternative  but  to  awume  the 
ilJ"*^  °'  conamerclal  bank  functlona 
ThU  eventuality,  however,  la  far  from  In- 
evitable, To  me.  m  fact,  it  U  not  even  likely 
Aa  we  conalder  the  future  of  bur  Induatry 
we  muat  examine  some  of  the  other  forcea 
which  will  be  working  to  alter  and  adapt  the 
Nation  8  banking  structure  to  the  needs  of 
the  future  In  the  years  of  dectelon  which  lie 
ahead. 

At  the  center  of  the  stage  Just  now  is  the 
contenUon  concerning  the  "duality"  of  bank- 
ing systems  But.  looking  behind  It  I  find 
another  very  fundamental  question.  Basi- 
cally, there  Is  a  profound  functional,  histori- 
cal, and  pracUcal  difference  between  the 
commercial  banks,  as  such,  and  the  thrift 
institutions  as  such.  And  In  the  category  of 
thrift  institutions  I  Include,  of  course  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

In  general,  commercial  banks  serve  the 
»t^-  °'  «>''PO"»tlons  and  organizations 
.^^.  ,^""","'  insututlons  serve  the  needs  of 
Individuals  and  families.  That  Is  a  sweeo- 
Ing  overslmpUflcatlon.   I  admit.     But   if    as 

.n  »H*""l;  *^'"  *"'  ^  *  continuing  upsurge 
in  the  demand  for  thrift  services  lb  this 
country,  that  demand  will  be  delivered  at  the 
doorstep,  of  the  Institutions  best  qualified 

^«f  •**  }\  .^"^  *^*  J*'"  ^  °°«  which  the 
commercial  banks,  by  their  very  nature  orl- 
entad  toward  the  short-term  credit  needs  of 
the  economy,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  well 
As  the  Inherent  differences  between  the 
♦P^"^'*'  ^^^  "^^  "^«  'i^t  Instltu- 
^^^.^°™*,°l°'''  »PP*rent-  »o  the  Inherent 
similarities  of  the  savings  banks  and  the  sav- 

l^  t^  ^°^°  assoclaUons  become  more  pro- 
nounced. One  similarity  is  the  growing  trend 
toward  asset  compositions  and  Invwtment 
patterns  of  the  same  nature,     since  World 

^^t.    o„t"*«^    '^^    ^*'*   channeled    95 
«^?.       ^  °'    *"'*''y    investoble    dollar    Into 
mortgage  loans,  even  surpassing  the  savings 
iL  **"  """JoclaUons  in  this  respect 

ln2^L'!lf*JLi^"'''"°'"  ^«^*  *  common 
taterert  In  broader  and  more  flexible  inveet- 
.  ment  powers  and  both  savings  banks  and 
■avln^  and  loan  associations  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  In  their  flght  against 
excessive  taxaUon.    I  believe  that  bot^^^^e 

I^H  *^n.'  '^^'^  "^^^""^  »'  o°c«  energizes 
and  stabUlzee  the  economy  and  acts  iTa 
natural  counterpart  to  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system.  ^^ 

4»/^  t^  "^*'*  reasons.  I  foresee  the  possibil- 
ity^ the  formation  of  a  unified  thrift  in- 
S,'^^  ,J^^  country.  It  will  be  a  develop- 
ment as    oglcal  and  Inevitable  as  the  fusion 

Vr.H^J,"^  '^^  ^  «^°^«-  headwaters 
and  moving  toward  the  same  delta.  It  Is  not 
something  that  you  or  I  or  anyone  els^S^ 
consciously   create    or   prevent-and    I    wu 

^t£  T.,"'^^^^  ^  TeUdlng.  president 
Of  the  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  an- 
nounced his  own  recognition  of  this  trend 
week      o  •"^^°''"1«.  "a..  Just  over  a 

wuT^no't^^h^^.K*""  °'w   '^'^^  '^^t  industry 

r^i,^  ^^^^  evolutionary  and  It  may  move 
Slowly.    We  must  not  relax  for  one  moment 

tlons   by  every   means   at   hand      We    must 

alTiotSS:.*'^^  °'  ""^^'  '^^^^  ^^'^-  »- 
As  the  evoluUon  of  a  unified  thrift  Indus- 

d^fn^r**"/  *^''"  '^^  ^  problems  and 
difficulties  of  many  sorts.  But  I  am  talking 
principle  today,  not  procedure.  I  ^eges! 
^"UJ"^  '^*  '^^  *'^ay»  be  made  to  work 
n  ^  ^' '""'  ^"'^^"•"atlon  on  both  sTdi 
It  was  a  wise  man  who  said  that  "The  bl«r- 
gest  problem  on  earth  could  have  i^^n 
nn^^.Z''^''  "  ^"^  "'"«""  There  shJuld^ 
Sr  Of  f^n°T  '"""^  q^^-tlons  as  the  nSm! 
t^I  ofn^^"?  ''^  °°*  ^°^^  a°d  the  geese  In 

Sfn?.   fw.l''  *  P''°P«'-  "^'o'^.  the  l^st  ele" 
ments  of  both  will  be  combined 
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fh^i,  .,''"*'*  ""y  presidency.  I  wish  to 
«rrJ^/°"  !f  *"  ^°"°'  *hlch  I  Shan  treas- 
ure an  my  days.     I  thank  my  fellow  officers 

tinn-f^^'^'T  f"''  '^'^  *"•*  -^ff  °'  the  Na- 
of  thl^r.  "°"'  "  ^^^'  "  "^*  fl««  '«»de" 
^J  !.,f  ^*  organizations,  for  helping  to 
make  this  a  notable  year  I  commend  to  you 
^n  If^  '?J^  successor,  confident  that  he 
will  share  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  con- 
fidence Which  has  meant  w  much  to  me 
v.r^     /**"*'  confidence  I  view  the  coming 

rnub?..?'  r^''  '°«''"^"  "  custodians  o? 
a  pubUc  trust,  as  guardians  of  an  impor- 
tant sector  of  American  enterprise,  and  as 
exponents  of  a  precious  principle  by  which 
both  we  and  the  Nation  win  thrive.    In  thwe 

H?h?  ,f  >,?^'''°"  '  ''"°''  ''^  ''"^  follow  t^ 
right  light  toward  the  right  goal.  My  faith 
in  our  future  was  never  so  great. 


July  16 


Making  Democracy  Work 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  W.  Mc€EE 


or    WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  because 
°>^*^^  interest  expressed  In  the  essays 
written  by  this  year's  contestants  in  the 
McOee  Senate  Internship  Contest  I  have 
been  pleased  to  place  those  written  by 
honorable  mention  winners  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  of 
Wiese  essays,  written  by  Shirley  Ann 
Korltnik,  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo..  and 
Rusty  Hagar.  of  Cheyenne,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
as  follows  : 

Making    Okmocract    Work    Brrrxs 
(By   Rusty  Hagar.   Cheyenne,   Wyo..   Central 
High  School.  April   1963) 
Before  one  begins  to  relate  theories  and 
1^*",^°^     ^°^    ^    improve    democracy,    he 
«JiouW  have  In  mind  some  idea  of  what  he 
.VL^^?\°*  ^^^^-     He   should   ask   himself 
What  Is  democracy,  and  what  does  It  mean 
to  me?       Once  this  question  has   been  an- 

hnffn^t',  ^J^'^y   foundation   on   which   to 
bxilld  his  theories  has  been  laid. 

Democracy  can  be  viewed  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment  and/or  a  state  of  mind.    Viewed  as 
a  form  of  government.  Its  most  Important 
ingredient  Is  freedom.     When  this  Ingredl- 
^^J^^"!*"lw*-    ^^^^ocracy    cannot    exist, 
f^nf^^      ,  '   ""**  concept   which   allows   an 
U^divldual   to  live  and  think  as  he  sees  fit 
with    as    lltUe    restraint    as    possible       In- 
fA"^  ""  '^*'  concept  is  the  right  to  choose- 
to  believe  or  not  to  believe,  to  agree  or  dU- 
agree      One    must,    however,    accept,    along 
with  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  to 
^IrJ-    ^    ""^^^oi^ble    amount   of   restraint 
which  safeguards  the  liberty  of  others      As 

^J^lf^J^J"""''"^^''^'  <lemocracy  can  be 
Identified  by  two  criteria:  (1)  Democracv 
puts  into  effect  the  dlstlnctloi  ietwe^n^^ 

on  th^T"''''''''^  ^°**  ^2>  democracy  depends 
?«   ♦K    '^**  operauon  of  conflicting  opiAloru. 
In  the  United   States,   it   Is  govefnmentTy 

oTthJS'ople''""'^   ^""^    representative 

democratic    concepts    and    Ideals.      Perhaps 
the  ugliest  and  most  dangerous  Is  Intoler 
ance.  whether  It  be  racial,  slcla^or  p^utTcS 

neSrof""MH  °'  ""^  "°"'^*'^-  ^*^«  unanenawe 
rights  of  citizens,  as  expressed  In  the  Con- 


hV  yii°K-  "^  "*'"«  infringed  upon  and  even 
denied  because  of  racial  and  social  prejudice 

not  hf  ".""^'"."^'"^  determine  whether  or 
?^L  '^'^"''*  *'*''*  "^«  '•'K^^t  to  vote?  in- 
^lerance  In  the  form  of  extrenUsm  hL 
become  a  major  problem  In  the  world  of 
pollUcs.  and.  in  some  cases,  has  Jeopardized 
an  essential  tenet  of  democracy  the  voice 
Of  dissent.     Regard   for   others  requires  re! 

SlLZ  T'^'i\  '''*  intolerant  lower  them- 
selves In  the  estimation  of  others 

ti^r^^!lt\^u"'''-  '*^'*=*'  ^  '"  c'o8«  connec- 
s  CSltT  1?.!  T  ".^""-  •*  P"''"*^  irrespon- 
act  vi'^^n.T^  "*"  ^  "P^'^^y-  'Knorance,  or 
n^/J.  •"^•"•»°ce.  A  person  who  contributes 
nothing  to  his  community  and  U  Indifferent 
to  everything  around  him  Is  as  IrrespoSb^e 
S  Site  P^^"<="  prejudice,  extremism 

th-t"^^-".?  '^*''?'"  °'  '''8°^''y  "^d  apathy,  for 
slr^niT  »  7'  ^  '^°'*"«  Ignorance  may  be 
f  mL'^.A  ^"''^  °J  wlucauon,  but  too  many 
tlnies  It  is  an  abundance  of  misinformation 

iJS,"f''""°^*"  ^^•^^^K^t"  the  trui 

llri^S  .1?'  1^*"  ^^'"'  """""^  concepts  or 
limited   interests  can  be  agents  m  the  d/ 

ZlZT.""  "L"^''  democratic  Idi^l  of^ma-' 
jorlty  rule.     Sometimes  a  Senator  or  Repre- 

slbly  the  surrounding  region,  and  disregards 
the  needs  of  the  many  m  other  areas  IffS 
country,  in  the  same  light,  such"  pibuc 
servant  may  have  bigoted  social  and  pollUcaJ 
concepts  which  would  Influence  his  thought 
on  a  piece  of  legislation.  An  example  to 
meT!,"*  "^^P°'°'  »»  the  controvSrovS 
tToni^  care  for  the  aged.     In  their  objec- 

w?t^  i^UH 'f '^'*-  '"''"y  politicians  arpT, 
with  apltheta  and  slogans  (i.e.,  "CreeplnB 
Socialism."  -Welfare  State."  etc  )  ItVt^ 
aoc  ety  u  based  In  part  on  dissent,  then  SS 
obligation  to  dissent  must  be  ba^  ll  Ta- 

naTe'nJir rt'roT"  '~'^"  "  '""^•- 
When  many  members  of  our  socletv  fail 

S  the!?*    H  !  "^^  °'  RovemmeJT^USl    " 
to  them  and  to  advocate  the  type  of  govern- 

^reL';.^'"''  '"^"^  ''*°*'  «P«clalTnt^re!u  and 
»urT^  ^°"^  '^^  ^^  i""^  ^°f  them.  Pres- 
sure groups  play  an   Important  role   In  our 

nubl^^T^  Oftentimes,  they  awaken  ?he 
public  to  many  pressing  prx>blems  m  our 
society,  and  also  contribute  to  the  solving 
^w?^,  problems.  But  when  wealthy  an5 
powerful  organizations  are  able  to  manlpu- 

h?  *^^H.^i'"f '  "y"^-  t^«  importance^ 
the  individual  declines.  Farslghted  men 
once  set  aside  vast  natural  resource  Teserve? 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  But  throueh 
pressure  legislation   many  of   these   rese^^es 

S,?atlon«  Pr°flt-»«'n*"'  by  mammoth  cor- 
S^«lnH  f  '^P^^^'blllty  requires  knowl- 
S^.l,f  ,  foresight,  and  actions  such'as  this 
r'/sSbimT"*  '"^"°"'  ^  ^  -«'-^  °^  this 

mS'/ffn  ^^''^^  ^  °^  democratic  Ideals 
make  up  only  a  minor  portion  of  our  socletv 

thaTTf;-  ^'^^.f^^^W  ^ot  blind  us  to  t^fi^t 
What  never  before  in  history  has  a  govern- 
ment done  so  much  for  so  many,     a  nian  can 

to'^.M^.  '''*  ''^°^  ""^  *^*^^  '""'*  hMs  able 
^  ~fi^  '^^''^  °'  *"*»  "^'^'ty  and  attempt 
-^I!!  I^iw^"*  correct  those  which  he  dis- 
agree, with  or  dislikes.  In  the  United  States.  ' 
^mL^^^  /'^  restraints  placed  on  man", 
^n^  IT*  ^'^^P*  ^^°*  '^th  Which  he 
aTd";?t?leran^"  (conformlsm.  Ignorance. 
But  since  thU  essay  deals  with  ways  of 
Z^Ill  °"'"  '*f"°<^'-*cy  work  better,  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  Its  defects  In  order  to 
try  to  eliminate  them. 

WA^^^.*''"  °^  """^  important  and  effective 
weapon  against  these  threats  to  our  demo- 
cratic concepts  Is  education.  When  one  Is 
well  informed  and  aware  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing about  him.  he  Is  less  likely  to  become  lost 
in   the  fog  of  irresponsibility.     By  knowing 

nSl„f!^  ;w^*  ""^y  become  extenslonally 
oriented,  that  Is.  cognizant  of  his  surround- 
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Ing  world  as  It  Is.  not  as  It  seems  or  as  he 
would  like  It  to  be.  This  Is  an  Important 
step  especially  In  the  elimination  of  Intol- 
erance. When  a  person  Is  tempted  to  speak 
fearfully  of  a  Jew  as  a  seeker  of  economic 
dominance  or  a  Negro  as  a  seeker  of  black 
racial  supremacy,  he  should  ask  himself  the 
question,  "Is  this  true  for  all  Jews  and  all 
Negroes?"  Do  the  maps,  "seeker  of  eco- 
nomic dominance."  "seeker  of  racial  suprem- 
acy," actually  fit  the  territory  they  are 
supposed  to  represent.  "Jew,"  "Negro"?  In 
many  cases,  people  fear  and  become  Intol- 
erant of  that  which  they  don't  understand. 
Education  gives  them  the  understanding 
with  which  to  conquer  their  fear.  With 
knowledge,  one  can  be  a  conscientious  con- 
tributor to  the  solutions  of  many  of  our 
problems.  Education  Is  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  having  an  enlightened 
electorate.  It  exposes  the  voters  to  a  wide 
variety  of  Ideas,  Ideals,  and  concepts  from 
which  they  may  choose  and  add  to  their 
political,  social,  and  economic  views.  The 
public,  having  this  background,  would  then 
be  prepared  to  assert  Its  will  through  the 
election  of  certain  officials  or  Ideas  which 
represent  Its  desires. 

As  a  servant  of  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  aid  to  the  education  of  the 
people  where  It  Is  needed  to  keep  our  society 
well  Informed  and  to  contribute  to  the 
progress  and  perfection  of  democracy. 

Another  way  of  improving  democracy  is  to 
lessen  some  of  the  economic  hardships  In  our 
communltles.  If  necessary,  legislation 
should  be  passed  to  aid  In  the  relief  of  these 
hardships.  This  legislation  may  be  in  the 
form  of  medical  care  to  the  aged  for  those 
senior  citizens  strapped  with  medical  ex- 
penses, or  it  may  be  some  sort  of  occupa- 
tional retraining  act  for  that  part  of  oxu'  la- 
bor force  out  of  work  because  of  replacement 
by  automation.  When  a  man  no  longer  has 
to  suffer  economic  hardship  with  little  hope 
of  relief,  he  can  be  a  greater  benefit  to  de- 
mocracy In  America  as  a  taxpayer  and  voter. 

An  effective  weapon  against  conformity  Is 
the  stimulation  of  one's  critical  nature.  One 
should  not  attempt  to  destroy  through  cyni- 
cism, but  to  Improve  through  constructive 
criticism.  The  development  of  a  critical  na- 
ture Is  mainly  a  task  for  the  Individual, 
himself.  It  can't  be  done  by  someone  else 
for  him,  but  It  can  be  helped  by  outside 
sources.  Books,  teachers,  politicians,  phi- 
losophers, and  many  other  Infiuences  all  add 
to  the  formation  of  an  Individual's  critical 
nature.  With  this  m3ntal  attitude,  one  is 
less  likely  to  be  affected,  led  astray,  or  fooled 
by  others  who  wish  to  control  free  thought. 

Improvement  of  a  democracy  Is  the  exer- 
cise of  its  enlightened  members;  enlighten- 
ment Is  the  exercise  of  the  individual  In  a 
free  society. 

Making  Democracy  Work  Better 
(By  Shirley  Ann  Korltnik,  Rock  Springs, 

Wyo.) 
Today — perhaps  at  this  very  moment — 
clilldren  In  thousands  of  classrooms  tlirough- 
out  this  mighty  Nation  will  rise  to  recite  the 
stirring  words  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
before  the  flag  of  these  United  States  of 
America — the  red.  white,  and  blue  banner 
that  Is  the  "badge  of  our  Nation's  greatness 
and  the  emblem  of  Its  destiny."  They  will 
repeat  the  patriotic  pledge  that  has  passed 
the  lips  of  countless  Americans  through  the 
decades.  In  imlson,  their  piping  voices  will 
make  the  words  ring  out — loud. and  clear — 
across  the  majesty  of  lofty  mountains  and 
the  grandeur  of  endless  plains  that  together 
are  America.  But  long  after  they  have  fin- 
ished, the  words  will  echo  and  reecho  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  everywhere, 
"One  Nation  under  God,  Indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  These  few  words 
are  alive  with  deep  patriotic  feeling  and 
pride,  for  they  are  the  embodiment  of  liberty 


today  and  the  living  promise  of  freedom  for 
the  future.  These  are  words  of  pride  and 
love,  because  they  are  the  spoken  expression 
of  the  beautiful  heritage  of  freedom  through 
democracy  that  was  so  bravely  fought  for 
and  granted  us  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  oiu-  Nation. 

But  are  not  the  rights  and  freedoms  as 
granted  us  by  this  heritage  of  democracy 
being  threatened  today?  On  every  side  we 
hear  of  the  godless  Communist  regime  In 
Its  effort  to  bury  America.  We  hear  of  Its 
craftiness  and  subterfuge.  But  does  not  the 
real  enemy  lie  within?  Does  not  the  real 
threat  reside  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
those  who  would  grasp  the  fruits  of  freedom 
greedily  and  yet  who  would  do  nothing  to 
preserve  that  freedom?  Our  Government  is 
based  on  the  people — on  the  individual;  It 
must  be  in  the  Individual  that  democracy 
finds  Its  strength.  This  precious  heritage 
was  gained  only  through  endless  years  of 
blood,  toll,  and  tears.  We  have  been  given 
much,  and  "to  whom  much  Is  given,  much 
Is  also  required."  Our  freedom  as  a  nation 
was  placed  in  our  hands  tiu-ough  struggle 
and  sacrifice,  but  freedom  is  not  free — can 
never  be  permanently  secured.  Each  gen- 
eration must  defend  it  anew  with  faith, 
vigilance,  valor,  and  sacrifice.  How,  then, 
can  we  make  democracy  work  better?  How 
might  we  strengthen  our  freedom  In  the 
lace  of  threat? 

We  as  individuals  must  defend  this  herit- 
age of  democracy  with  faith.  We  must  de- 
fend It  with  a  flj-m  faith  in  our  American 
way  of  life,  in  our  Constitution,  In  our  form 
of  government.  We  must  possess  a  stanch 
belief  In  the  Ideal  of  freedom — a  belief  so 
Intense  that  we  as  Individuals,  we  as  Integral 
parts  of  America,  will  defend  the  priceless 
legacy  of  our  forefathers. 

What  of  vigilance?  We  mxist  be  also  an 
alert  nation  of  Individuals.  It  will  do  us 
little  good  to  have  a  firm  faith  in  freedom  If 
we  are  totally  unaware  of  or  unconcerned 
about  the  flagrant  misuse  of  hunuin  life  by 
those  who  would  oppress  entire  nations  In 
the  name  of  their  own  brand  of  freedom. 
Thus  we  must  be  aware  of  each  slap  In  the 
face  liberty  must  be  made  to  endure  and  take 
tliat  blow  as  a  personal  affront.  For  when 
freedom  is  challenged  In  other  areas  of  the 
world,  it  Is  challenged  at  home  as  much, 
if  not  more.  Furthermore,  in  threatening 
America,  these  evils  are  threatening  all  of 
humanity.  Today,  then,  the  fate  of  civili- 
zation depends  on  the  strength  implied  in 
the  words  "The  United  States  of  America," 
and  vigilance  is  the  key  factor  of  that 
strength. 

Just  as  vigilance  Is  the  key  factor  of  our 
strength,  so  must  valor  be  its  embodiment. 
We  must  not  be  afraid  or  cowardly  in  the 
face  of  threat,  whether  as  a  nation  or  as  in- 
dividuals. Countless  men  and  women  have 
given  their  lives  In  bloody  wars  to  defend 
the  right  of  freedom  by  a  goverrunent  for 
the  people,  by  the  people.  We  as  Indi- 
viduals must  continue  their  struggle  so 
that  oxir  posterity,  too.  may  Inherit  the 
cherished  democracy  which  we  possess  today. 

Sacrlflce  must  be  made  too.  We  have  been 
given  much  Indeed:  this  beautiful  land  of 
ours,  our  American  way  of  life,  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  Now  we  must 
give  In  retvu-n.  If  necessary  we  must  sacri- 
fice much  to  pay  our  debt.  Each  of  us  must 
give  freely  when  asked  and  Indeed  even 
when  unbidden.  Was  there  ever  a  sacrlflce 
made  in  the  name  of  a  greater  cause  than 
that  of  freedom? 

Bloody  wars  were  necessary  for  the  birth 
and  growth  of  our  system  of  government. 
From  Its  Inception,  it  has  had  to  bend  with 
the  weight  of  challenge  and  changing  times. 
But  today  it  still  stands,  unscathed,  em- 
bodied in  the  heritage  which  gavC  it  life. 
Our  Government  breathes  In  the  free  people 
when  it  serves  and  pulsates  in  the  heart  of 
the  indlvldxial  where  democracy  will  find  its 


strength.  We  are  the  people;  we  are  the 
Government.  Ours  Is  a  democracy  to  chef- 
ish  and  uphold  forever. 


The  Merit  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  will  shortly  be  called 
upon  to  act  on  the  Independent  ofiBces 
appropriation  bill  which  will  contain 
appropriations  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  understand,  has  not  as  yet  reported 
this  bill  to  the  House.  However,  the 
administration  made  a  request  in  Its 
budget  for  some  $22,180,000  for  salaries 
and  operational  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  question  the  necessity 
for  this  appropriation  if  action  is  to  be 
taken  as  proposed  and  promulgated  by 
Executive  Order  10925.  This  order, 
among  other  things,  established  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  and  directed  Federal 
agencies  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  any 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  informed 
that  the  Labor  Department  had  sent  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Merchant,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Personnel  to  Birming- 
ham in  conjunction  with  recruiting  ac- 
tivities. I  was  further  Informed  that  Mr. 
Merchant  had  stated  that  he  was  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hiring  a  Negro 
for  an  apprenticeship  and  training 
representative  vacancy. 

Subsequently,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  this  was  an  ap- 
parent misunderstanding  and  that  he 
does  not  intend  that  civil  service  rules 
and  regulations  be  circumvented.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  all  well  and  good.  How- 
ever, other  situations  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  Executive  Order  10925 
which  I  believe  obviates  the  necessity  for 
the  Commission  if  the  intent  of  the 
Executive  order  Is  followed. 

For  example,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  Informed  me  that  special 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  let  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  know  that  they 
can  compete  for  Federal  positions  for 
which  they  are  qualified  and  that  special 
safeguards  have  been  introduced  by  swne 
agencies  to  assure  that  their  selecting  of- 
ficials consider  Negro  candidates  fairly. 
I  have  no  argument  with  this  as  I  believe 
that  all  should  be  treated  fairly  in  accord 
with  their  qualifications.  However,  I 
have  also  been  informed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial implied  that  civil  service  require- 
ments were  not  observed  in  the  recent 
promotion  to  supervisory  jobs  of  three 
Negroes  in  the  Dallas  post  oflBce,  Dallas, 
Tex.  The  Commission  attempts  to  jus- 
tify the  promotions  on  the  basis  that 
these  candidates  were  fully  qualified  and 
had  passed  the  supervisory  examination 
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over  a  year  tigo.  The  Commission  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  fact  that  53  names 
were  numerically  scored  higher  in  the 
eligriblllty  list  is  not  a  primary  index  of 
qualification.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
this  is  true,  then  the  Commission  is  not 
performing  the  function  it  was  estab- 
lished to  do  by  the  Congress  and  as  out- 
lined in  the  UJ3.  Government  Organiza- 
tional Manual  1963-64 — namely,  to 
provide  for  examinations  to  test  the  fit- 
ness of  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  to  establish 
qualifications  standards  as  a  basis  for  re- 
instatement, promotion,  and  transfer  of 
Federal  employees.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  is  charged  with  providing, 
in  response  to  requests  from  appointing 
officers  In  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
the  best  qualified  available  personnel  to 
fUl  positions  in  those  agencies. 

Under  the  Post  Ofllce  Department's 
merit  program,  the  Commission  states, 
other  factors,  which  in  my  opinion  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion uiider  its  authority  are  now  con- 
sidered by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  addition,  it  is  stated  by  the  Com- 
mission that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  now  applying  flexibility  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  in  order  to  rectify  past 
inequities  which,  if  they  previously  ex- 
isted, was  a  result  of  inept  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commis- 
sion, in  discussing  the  positions  in  the 
Dalla*  Post  Office,  states  that  the  three 
Negroes  selected  to  fill  the  supenrisory 
vacancies  had  good  performance  records. 
This  may  be  true,  but  I  repeat,  they 
should  not  have  been  moved  over  those 
individuals  who  were  higher  on  the  civil 
service  register.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
Commission  apparently  has  not  done  the 
Job  assigned  In  the  past  cannot  be  con- 
doned nor  do  I  believe  that  retroactive 
action  can  accomplish  harmonious  em- 
ployee relations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  function  in  accordance  with 
its  authority  then  the  entire  employ- 
ment responsibility  should  be  assumed, 
by  It  and  that  the  disruption  of  the  merit 
system  which  will  result  in  the  type  of 
action  being  taken  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment under  the  Executive  Order 
10925  should  be  discontinued  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  equal  opportunity  should 
be  vested  solely  in  the  Commission  at  this 
time. 

To  attempt  to  make  up  for  mistakes  of 
years  gone  by  disregarding  the  merit  sys- 
tem as  previously  established  will  obviate 
the  need  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  we  will  be  expending  Federal  fimds 
without  purpose. 


July  16 


Conflicts  of  Opinioo   in  the  Department 
of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  JIEMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OF   COLOEADO 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  in  con- 
ziectkxi   with   the   many    controversies 


which  have  occurred  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  during  the  last  few  months 
and.  In  fact,  the  last  few  years — and  I 
think  particularly  of  the  B-70  contro- 
versy, the  TFX  controversy,  and  many 
others — many  of  us  have  wondered  Just 
what  goes  on  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  why  we  encounter  these  ex- 
treme conflicts  of  interest  there. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  article, 
published  in  the  July  Issue  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Management,  entitled  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, Your  Staff  Is  In  Revolt." 
The  article  states,  among  other  things: 
When  you  refute  with  generalltle*  the 
technical  recoxnmendatlona  of  military  offi- 
cers, who  ultimately,  are  going  to  have  to  use 
the  equipment  they  ask  for.  It  la  extremely 
rUky  business.  Mr.  Secretary— no  matter  what 
the  management  motives. 

Then  they  go  on  to  tell  why  the  lack 
of  recognition,  not  only  of  the  abilities 
but  also  the  accomplishments,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
contributed  to  the  great  fiasco  over  many 
of  these  Issues  In  the  Department.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou>, 
as  follows: 

Mk.  SccRXTAaT,  Yoxj«  Stajt  Is  n*  Rxvolt 

Ordinarily,  we  ought  properly  to  devote 
this  page  to  the  tougher  problems  of  com- 
mand and  control,  those  which  demand 
more  oplnlonatlng  than  la  ordlnjully  per- 
mitted la  the  Issue's  fact-baaed  feature 
material. 

On  principle.  McNamara's  efforts  here  and 
elsewhere  generally  are.  as  we've  often  said 
before  and  will  continue  to  say,  virtually 
Incontestable. 

But  In  command  and  control  or  anything 
else,  the  execution  and  Implementation  of 
principles,  practices  and  procedures  Is  done 
by  people.  Without  them,  nothing  Is  going 
to  come  of  anything.  Without  them,  you 
will  And.  as  Porrestal  before  you.  that  ad- 
mirable plana  will  be  smothered  under  the 
weight  of  your  own  suddenly  oppressive  or- 
ganization. And,  In  essence,  Mr.  Secretary, 
your  staff  Is  In  revolt. 

This  slapped  Armed  Forces  Management 
across  the  face  like  a  wet  towel  last  month. 
Under  less  nerve  Jangling  circumstances  than 
those  which  exist  In  Washington  right  now, 
our  June  editorial  theme  would  probably 
have  been  taken  for  what  It  was  Intended  to 
be — and  had  been  accepted  as  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  In  other  years,  I.e.  a  de- 
fense of  working  level  Intelligence.  Initiative, 
and  dedication:  and  a  plea  that  those  tal- 
ents be  permitted  to  function. 

In  the  morale  mess  that  rattles  tiirough 
Pentagon  corridors  today  we  were  Instead 
briefed,  begged  and  blasted  to  "Tell  the  old 
man  his  organization  has  me  boxed  In." 
The  case  on  why  there  Is  anger  In  the  ranks 
la  complex  but  not  unfathomable. 

Item:  Military  executives  have  been  or- 
dered to  learn  more  of  the  economic  coet- 
effectlvenese,  diplomatic  and  political 
nuances  that  influence  not  only  what  they 
will  be  required  to  do  but  what  types  of 
hardware  and  organizations  they  should 
iorxn; 

Item:  The  brainy  civil  servanU  are  urged 
to  stay  In  Government,  turn  out  even  more 
work  than  they  have  In  the  past; 

Item:    Political    appointees — until    19«1 

came  into  the  top  policy  approving  positions 
appreciating  (1)  that  they  didn't  neces- 
•arlly  have  an  edge  over  the  regulan  on 
brainpower,  particularly  In  defense  matters, 
and  therefore  had  much  to  learn;  (J)  that 
elected   administrations   come   and   go  tmt 


but  Government  muat  progress  regardless 
o*  who's  In  political  power  and  only  career 
military  and  civilian  people  are  In  a  com- 
petent position  to  continue  that  work. 

Fine.  Why  then  Is  4  talented  man  like 
McNamara,  who  arrived  in  the  PenUgon 
sharing  the  same  philosophies  and  motiva- 
tions as  those  career  people,  suddenly  in 
the  soup? 

Very  simply,  there  are  contradictions  be- 
tween principle  and  practice.  The  contradic- 
tions: 

^t>r  the  high  level  civil  servants:  Long 
valued  by  the  thinking  mUltary  officers  for 
and  proud  In  their  own  right  of  providing 
the  staff  continuity,  the  economic  and  po- 
litical Inputs  mentioned  above,  to  Defense 
activities,  they  feel  sandbagged  today. 
Credit  for  thler  sUff  work,  respect  for  their 
talent,  promotions,  plaudits,  pay  raises,  are 
going  to  young  political  appointees  whose 
main  claim  to  fame  is  a  Harvard  diploma, 
a  Democratic  Party  "in."  not  an  arm-long 
Hat  of  Government  successes. 

When  15-.  18-.  and  20-year  veterans  In  key 
spots  can  no  longer  And  out  "what  Is  going 
on  and  who.  If  anyone,  should  I  coordinate 
with,"  you  are  In  trouble.  Mr.  Secreury. 
Run  a  head  count  on  top  career  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  departments,  who  have  left,  or 
are  about  to,  and  you'll  see  how  much 
trouble. 

For  the  mlllUry:  One  reason  the  civil 
servants  feel  shut  out  Is  because  officers  are 
holding  staff  activities  close  to  their  vests, 
don't  want  anyone  Uklng  the  play  away 
from  them.  (They  are  having  enough 
trouble  sUylng  up  with  the  politicians  as 
It  Is.)  When  you  refute  with  generalities 
the  technical  recommendations  of  military 
officers  who.  ultimately,  are  going  to  have 
to  use  the  equipment  they  aak  for.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely risky  business,  Mr.  Secretary — no 
matter  what  the  management  motives. 

For  the  political  appointees — Many  years 
ago,  my  grandfather  advised  me  to  "Always 
remember,  no  matter  how  successAil  you  be- 
come, for  every  big  pouto  on  top  of  the  heap, 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  small  potatoes  hold- 
ing him  up  there." 

Where  Is  the  gain  when  you,  the  party 
faithful  In  high  Defense  places,  pressure  the 
career  cadre  to  buy  ilOO-a-plate  tickets  to 
Democratic  rallies,  make  it  clear  their  careers 
are  In  trouble  after  they  dont?  How  much 
do  you  accomplish  when  you  announce  that 
"Tl  percent  of  our  goals  In  enhancing  career 
Government  work  have  been  accomplished" 
and  the  career  pros  know  that  most.  If  not 
all.  of  that  71  percent  has  been  appointment 
or  promotion  for  politically  selected  or  at- 
tractive personnel? 

Wliat  do  you  accomplish  In  your  own  or- 
ganization when  you  exclaim,  or  let  the  word 
leak  at  least,  that  you  are  running  the  show, 
doing  the  significant  work?  Inexperienced 
and  unaccepted  sUff  people  with  executive 
authority?     No  wonder  we're  In  trouble. 

A  major  general  passed  us  some  advice,  re- 
cently, from  the  writings  of  noted  British 
scientist-author  Sir  Charles  Snow.  Said  he, 
in  part : 

"I  cant  help  thinking  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  In  their  last  half-century.  Uke  us. 
they  had  once  been  fabulously  lucky.  They 
had  become  rich,  as  we  did,  by  accident. 
They  had  acquired  Immense  political  skill. 
Just  as  we  ha\-e.  A  good  many  of  them 
were  tough-minded,  realistic,  patriotic 
men  •   •  •." 

"Many  of  them  gave  their  minds  to  work- 
ing out  ways  to  keep  going.  It  would  have 
meant  breaking  the  pattern  Into  which  they 
had  crystallized.  They  were  fond  of  the 
pattern.  Just  as  we  are  fond  of  ours.  They 
never  found  the  will  to  break  it." 

We  should  hate  to  see  historians  encapsu- 
late today's  Defense  activities  under  a  Repub- 
lloan  Secretary  and  a  Democratic  President 
(which  should  quiet  any  soxu-  grapes  about 
our  comments  being  politically  inspired) 
with:  "They  showed  a  great  deal  of  promise 
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but  failed  because  they  were  unable  to  rally 
the  needed  support  among  people  who 
thought  up  most  of  the  new  Ideas  In  the  first 
place  and  would  have  been  responsible  for 
carrying  all  of  them  out  In  the  second." 

Bn.L  BORKJLUND. 


"American  Individaalism,"  Part  II, 
by  Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
portion  of  the  essay  on  "American  In- 
dividualism," by  Herbert  Hoover,  deals 
with  the  paragraph  entitled  "Philosophic 
Grounds."  The  more  one  reads  through 
the  little  booklet,  the  more  one  respects 
the  intellectual  power  of  this  famous  and 
beloved  American  citizen.  Any  further 
comments  on  my  part  would  be  redun- 
dant. I  simply  commend  It  to  the  read- 
ing and  contemplation  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  public. 

American  Individualism — (Philosophic 
Grounds) 

On  the  philosophic  side  we  can  agree  at 
once  that  Intelligence,  character,  courage, 
and  the  divine  spark  of  the  human  soul  are 
alone  the  property  of  Individuals.  These  do 
not  He  In  agreements,  In  organizations,  In 
Institutions,  In  masses,  or  In  groups.  They 
abide  alone  In  the  Individual  mind  and 
heart. 

Production  both  of  mind  and  hand  rests 
upon  impulses  in  each  Individual.  These 
impulses  are  made  of  the  varied  forces  of 
original  Instincts,  motives,  and  acquired  de- 
sires. Many  of  these  are  destructive  and 
must  be  restrained  through  moral  leadership 
and  authority  of  the  law  and  be  eliminated 
finally  by  education.  All  are  modified  by  a 
vast  fund  of  experience  and  a  vast  plant  and 
equipment  of  civilization  which  we  pass  on 
with  Increments  to  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. 

The  Inherited  Instincts  of  self-preserva- 
tion, acquisitiveness,  fear,  kindness,  hate, 
curiosity,  desire  for  self-expression,  for  power, 
for  adulation,  that  we  carry  over  from  a 
thousand  of  generations  must,  for  good  or 
evil,  be  comprehended  In  a  workable  system 
embracing  our  accumulation  of  experiences 
and  equipment.  They  may  modify  them- 
selves with  time— but  In  terms  of  genera- 
tions. They  differ  In  their  urge  upon  differ- 
ent Individuals.  The  dominant  ones  are 
selfish.  But  no  civilization  could  be  built 
or  can  endure  solely  upon  the  groundwork 
of  unrestrained  and  unintelligent  self-inter- 
est. The  problem  of  the  world  is  to  restrain 
the  destructive  Instincts  while  strengthening 
and  enlarging  thpse  of  altruistic  character 
and  constructive  Impulse— for  thus  we  build 
for  the  future. 

Prom  the  Instincts  of  kindness,  pity, 
fealty  to  family  and  race;  the  love  of  liberty; 
the  mystical  yearnings  for  spiritual  things; 
the  desfre  for  fuller  expression  of  the  crea- 
tive faculties;  the  Impulses  of  service  to  com- 
munity and  Katlon,  are  molded  the  Ideals 
of  our  people.  And  the  most  potent  force  In 
society  Is  Its  Ideals.  If  one  were  to  attempt 
to  delimit  the  potency  of  Instinct  and  Ideals. 
It  would  be  found  that  while  Instinct  domi- 
nates In  our  preservation,  yet  the  great  pro- 
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pellng  force  of  progress  Is  right  ideals.  It  Is 
true  we  do  not  realize  the  Ideal;  not  even  a 
single  person  personifies  that  realization. 
It  Is.  therefore,  not  surprising  that  society,  a 
collection  of  p>ersons,  a  necessary  maze  of 
compromises,  cannot  realize  it.  But  that  it 
has  Ideals,  that  they  revolve  In  a  system  that 
makes  for  steady  advance  of  them  Is  the  first 
thing.  Yet  true  as  tills  Is.  the  day  has  not 
arrived  when  any  economic  or  social  system 
will  f  tinctlon  and  last  If  founded  upon  altru- 
ism {ilone. 

With  the  growth  of  Ideals  through  educa- 
tion, with  the  lilgher  realization  of  freedom, 
of  Justice,  of  humanity,  of  service,  the  self- 
ish Impulses  becomes  less  and  less  dominant, 
and  If  we  ever  reach  the  mlllenlum,  they 
will  disappear  In  the  aspirations  and  satis- 
factions of  pure  altruism.  But  for  the  next 
several  generations  we  dare  not  abandon 
self-interest  as  a  motive  force  to  leadership 
and  to  production,  lest  we  die. 

The  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  of  all  breeds  of  so- 
cialism Is  that  they  contemplate  a  motiva- 
tion of  human  animals  by  altruism  alone. 
It  necessitates  a  bureaucracy  of  the  entire 
population,  In  which,  having  obliterated  the 
economic  stimulation  of  each  member,  the 
fine  gradations  of  character  and  ability  are 
to  be  arranged  in  relative  authority  by  bal- 
lot, or  more  likely  by  a  Tammany  Hall,  or  a 
Bolshevist  party,  or  some  other  form  of  tyr- 
anny. The  proof  of  the  futility  of  these  Ideas 
as  a  stimulation  to  the  development  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  Individual  does  not  lie  alone  in 
the  ghastly  failure  of 'Russia,  but  It  also  lies 
In  our  own  failure  In  attempts  at  national- 
ized Industry. 

Likewise  the  basic  foundations  of  autoc- 
racy, whether  It  be  class  government  or  capi- 
talism In  the  sense  that  a  few  men  throtigh 
unrestrained  control  of  property  determine 
the  welfare  of  great  numbers,  Is  as  far  i^art 
from  the  rightful  expression  of  American  in- 
dividualism as  the  two  poles.  The  wUl-o'- 
the-wlsp  of  autocracy  In  any  form  Is  that  It 
supposes  that  the  good  Lord  endowed  a  spe- 
cial few  with  all  the  divine  attributes.  It 
contemplates  one  human  animal  dealing  to 
the  other  human  animals  his  Just  share  of 
earth,  of  glory,  and  of  Immortality.  The 
proof  of  the  futUlty  of  these  Ideas  In  the  de- 
velpment  of  the  world  does  not  lie  alone  In 
the  grim  failure  of  Germany,  but  It  lies  In 
the  damage  to  our  moral  and  social  fabric 
from  those  who  have  sought  economic  domi- 
nation In  America,  whether  employer  or 
employee. 

We  In  America  have  had  too  much  ex- 
perience of  life  to  fool  ourselves  Into  pre- 
tending that  all  men  are  equal  In  ability, 
In  character,  In  Intelligence,  in  ambition. 
That  was  part  of  the  claptrap  of  the  French 
Revolution.  We  have  grown  to  understand 
that  all  we  can  hope  to  assure  to  the  In- 
dividual through  government  Is  liberty.  Jus- 
tice, Intellectual  welfare,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  stimulation  to  service. 

It  is  in  maintenance  of  a  society  fluid  to 
these  human  qualities  that  our  individual- 
ism departs  from  the  Individualism  of  Eu- 
rope. There  can  be  no  rise  for  the  Individual 
through  the  frozen  strata  of  classes,  or  of 
castes,  and  no  stratification  can  take  place 
In  a  mass  livened  by  the  free  stir  of  its  par- 
ticles. This  guarding  of  our  Individualism 
against  stratification  Insists  not  only  In  pre- 
serving in  -the  social  solution  an  equal  op- 
portimlty  for  the  able  and  ambitious  to  rise 
from  the  bottom;  It  also  insists  that  the 
sons  of  the  successful  shall  not  by  any  mere 
right  of  birth  or  favor  continue  to  occupy 
their  fathers'  places  of  power  against  the 
rise  of  a  new  generation  In  the  process  of 
coming  up  from  the  bottom.  The  pioneers 
of  our  American  Individualism  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  reward  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Hamilton  with  hereditary  duke- 


doms and  fixtures  in  landed  estates,  as  Great 
Britain  rewarded  Marlborough  and  Nelson. 
Otherwise  our  American  fields  of  opportunity 
would  have  been  clogged  with  long  genera- 
tions inheriting  their  fathers'  privileges 
without  their  fathers'  capacity  for  service. 
That  our  system  has  avoided  the  establish- 
ment and  domination  of  class  has  a  signif- 
icant proof  In  the  present  administration  In 
Washington.  Of  the  12  men  comprising  the 
President.  Vice  President,  and  Cabinet,  9 
have  earned  their  own  way  In  life  without 
economic  inheritance,  and  8  of  them  started 
with  manual  labor. 

If  we  examine  the  Impulses  that  carry  us 
forward,  none  Is  too  potent  for  progress  as 
the  yearning  for  individual  self-expression, 
the  desire  for  creation  of  something.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  human  happiness  flows 
from  personal  achievement.  Here  lies  the 
great  urge  of  the  constructive  instinct  of 
mankind.  But  It  can  only  thrive  In  a  so- 
ciety where  the  individual  has  liberty  and 
stimulation  to  achievement.  Nor  does  the 
community  progress  except  through  its  par- 
ticipation in  these  multitudes  of  achieve- 
ments. 

Fxxrthermore.  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
tivity and  the  advancement  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit  depend  upon  the  ever-renewed  sup- 
ply from  the  mass  of  those  who  can  rise  to 
leadership.  Our  social,  economic,  and  Intel- 
lectual progress  Is  almost  solely  dependent 
upon  the  creative  minds  of  those  individuals 
with  Imaginative  and  administrative  intel- 
ligence who  create  or  who  carry  discoveries 
to  widespread  application.  No  race  possesses 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  these  minds 
in  a  single  generation.  But  little  thought 
has  ever  been  given  to  our  racial  dependency 
upon  them.  Now  that  oxir  progress  Is  In  so 
large  a  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
our  Increased  means  of  communication  these 
rare  Individuals  are  today  able  to  spread 
their  Influence  over  so  enlarged  a  number  of 
lesser  capable  minds  as  to  have  Increased 
their  potency  a  mUUonfold.  In  truth,  the 
vastly  greater  productivity  of  the  wOTld  with 
actually  less  physical  labor  is  due  to  the 
wider  spread  of  their  Influence  through  the 
discovery  of  these  facilities.  And  they  can 
arise  solely  through  the  selection  that  comes 
from  the  free-running  mills  of  ccwnpetltlon. 
They  must  be  free  to  "tlse  from  the  mass; 
they  must  be  given  the  attraction  of  pre- 
miums to  effort. 

Leadership  Is  a  quality  of  the  Individual. 
It  is  the  Individual  alone  who  can  function 
In  the  world  of  intellect  and  in  the  fleld  of 
leadership.  If  democracy  is  to  secure  Its  au- 
thorities In  morals,  religion,  and  statesman- 
ship. It  must  stimulate  leadership  from  Its 
own  mass.  Human  leadership  cannot  be  re- 
plenished by  selection  like  queen  bees,  by 
divine  right  or  bureaucracies,  but  by  the  free 
rise  of  ability,  character,  and  Intelligence. 

Even  so.  leadership  cannot,  no  matter  how 
brilliant,  ctirry  progress  far  ahead  of  the 
average  of  the  mass  of  Individual  units. 
Progress  of  the  Nation  Ls  the  sum  of  progress 
In  Its  Individuals.  Acts  and  ideas  that  lead 
to  progress  are  born  out  of  tlie  womb  of  the 
Individual  mind,  not  out  of  the  mind  of  the 
crowd.  The  crowd  only  feels;  It  has  no  mind 
of  Its  own  which  can  plan.  The  crowd  is 
credulous,  It  destroys.  It  consumes,  It  hates, 
and  It  dreams — ^but  it  never  builds.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  Important  of 
exact  psychological  truths  that  man  in  the 
mass  does  not  think  but  only  feels.  The 
mob  functions  only  in  a  world  of  emotion. 
The  demagog  feeds  on  mob  emotions  and  his 
leadership  is  the  leadership  of  emotion,  not 
the  leadership  of  Intellect  and  progress. 
Popular  desires  are  no  criteria  to  the  real 
need;  they  can  be  determined  only  by  delib- 
erative consideration,  by  education,  by  con- 
structive leadership. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMABKg 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  Txifirzs8zx 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITSD  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  18.  1961 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
welcome  news  that  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  h&s  taken  on  the  task  of  de- 
veloping a  new  facility  that  will  offer 
recreation  to  milliona  of  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  who  live  in  Mia  Mid- 
south. 

This  Is  in  the  area  knoVn  sls  the  Land 
Between  the  Lakes,  the  lakes  behind 
that  behind  Kentucky  Dam  and  the  one 
formed  by  the  impoundment  of  waters 
behind  the  new  Barkley  Dam.  In  the 
western  se<:tions  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

An  interesting  editorial  about  the 
colorful  history  of  this  area  and  describ- 
ing the  great  potential  of  the  new  park 
appeared  in  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  on  June  16.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

La^td  Bxtwkzn  thx  Lakis 
During  th«  IMO's  &nd  early  I980'i  Jt  wm 
known    m     Um    land     between    Um    rivers. 
HanUy  anyone  went  there,  for  there  was  little 
to  see  or  do. 

It  was  a  wilderness  between  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  Rivers  and  there  were  no 
bridges  across  those  streams.  Thoee  who  had 
reason  to  travel  from  one  section  of  the 
States  to  the  other  passed  through  this  wil- 
derness by  means  or  ferries  that  spanned 
both  streams  as  the  need  arose 

The  dense  thickets  hid  many  a  moonshine 
stUl  In  the  prohlbltlpn  era  and  later  too 
The  Ullclt  liquor  Interests  of  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  pressed  by  the  revenue  agents  at 
home,  often  came  to  this  area  to  hide  out 
until  things  cooled  off  at  home.  Some  of 
them  organteed  the  wlldemees  rooonahlners 
Into  a  commercial  enterprise.  They  hauled 
cases  of  the  moonshine  out  on  flatboats  and 
sometimes  hijacked  freight  trains  to  carry 
their  Ulegal  loads  out  of  the  area,  rtdtlmers 
will  recall. 

As  the  TVA  and  the  US  Bnglneen  moved 
into  the  area,  the  bottomlands  grew  more 
com  and  there  were  attempts  to  develop  a 
more  diversified  agriculture.  But  most  of 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  not  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  row  crops  or  even  good  pastures.  Trees 
bushes,  and  low-quality  grasses  thrive' 
though,  and  the  area  still  remains  much  a 
wilderness  remote  from  the  rest  of  civil  na- 
tion even  though  bridges  now  span  the 
streams.  ^^ 

The  mllewlde  lake  that  fans  out  behind 
Kentucky  Dam.  the  terminal  of  the  vast  TVA 
system.  Is  being  patched  now  by  the 
Cumberland  River  Impoundment  formed  by 
the  Barkley  Dam.  Just  a  long  stone's  throw 
to  the  east  of  Kentucky  Dam. 
..T^?  between  these  lakes  now  win  be  the 
sJ;^*?„^'''r"w"'*  Lakes-—  lTO.OOO-acre 
^  tu^^"^^^^  *°'*  Tennessee  where  the 
rvA  wUl  develop  recreation  faclUUes  that 
wm  acoommodate  20.000  overnight  campers 
and  flahlng.  hunting,  and  educational  proj- 
ects that  win  provide  relaxaUon  f8r 
thousands  more. 

This  Is  an  ambitious  project,  but  one  that 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose.  It  will,  of  course. 


b«  wvlcomed  by  many  residents  of  the  Mid- 
south  who  live  close  by  lu  shores.  But  it 
wUl  be  a  boon.  too.  to  those  who  live  In  »t 
l^uls.  Chicago.  Louisville.  Ky  .  Indianapolis. 
Detroit.  ClnclnnaU.  and  scores  of  other  laros 
cities  which  are  within  an  easy  day's  drive 
of  this  area. 

The  TVA  and  State  parks  faclUUes  on  the 
Tennessee  River  already  have  demonstratsd 
the  popularity  of  this  type  of  facility.  Visi- 
tors to  these  spou  now  come  from  places 
thousands  of  miles  distant.  As  the  cltle*  be- 
come more  and  more  crowded,  the  need  lor 
the  "Land  Between  the  Lakes '  wlU  be  be- 
come  more  and  more  evident. 
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Managed  News 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

OF   COLOSADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President  In  recent 
months  much  has  been  said  about  man- 
aged  news.     Members  of  Congress  are 
constantly  running  Into  areas  and  Inci- 
dents  of   managed   news.     The   distin- 
guished  Senator    from    Kentucky    [Mr 
Morton]  about  a  month  a?o  made  a  very 
significant   speech   on   the   question   of 
managed  news  and  how  it  affects  this 
country.     Since  this  Is  a  democracy  and 
since  we  are  supposed  to  act  as  free  and 
independent  citizens.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  we  must  have  complete  access  to 
news,  we  must  have  access  to  news  as  It 
occurs,  and  we  must  have  access  to  news 
which  is  not  interpreted  or  managed  or 
we  cannot  make  an  intelligent  decision. 
I  have  in  my  hand  an  editorial  entitled 
The  Real  Menace  of  Managed  News  " 
under   "Air  Power  in  the  News."  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue  of  the  Air  Force 
magazine.    The   concluding    paragraph 

In  view  of  the  pattern  set  by  the  admin- 

istratlons  handling  of  public  disclosure  of 
the  Russian  overflights  of  our  carriers  at  sea 
13  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  it  will  not 
similarly  withhold  infohnatlon  if  it  learns 
that  the  Russians  have  made  a  major  techno- 
logical breakthrough  and  have  achieved  a 
menacing  operaUonal  capability  In  new 
weaponry,  undersea  warfare,  or  military  space 
competence?  f    i'  ^^ 

^^y**'"^  "^*"  •*  satisfactory  assurance  on 
this  subject,  managed  news  looms  as  a  Tro- 
jan horse  that  can  conceal  within  Itself  the 
doom  of  freemen. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd 
as  follows: 

Tiw  Real  Menace  or  Managed  News 
Let  us  start  with  a  short  case  history. 
At  a  press  conference  last  February  28  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  3.  McNamara  an- 
nounced that  four  long-range  reconnaissance 
aircraft,  flying  out  of  Russian  bases  had 
overflown  the  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  Forrestal 
southeast  of  the  Aaores.  The  date  of  the  m- 
cldent  was  February  22.  The  Secretary  said 
the  planes,  which  were  Bears,  were  spotted 
and  followed  by  U.S.  Air  Force  interceptors 
from  a  point  east  of  Iceland  to  and  from  the 
Forrestal.     The  Red  aircraft,  which  showed 


no  hosUle  Intent,  also  were  monitored  by 
pilots  from  the  carrier.  Mr.  McNamara  left 
the  announcement  at  thU  point  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  answer  questions. 

The  transcript  of  the  conference  shows 
that  out  of  82  questions  fielded  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  next  half  hour,  34  of  them  a 
comfortable  majority,  were  centered  on  the 
Russian  overflight.  This  was  a  subject  In- 
troduced by  the  Secretary  with  no  advance 
warning.  It  was  news  to  the  reporters  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  and  the  news  confer- 
ence W.1S  fairly  productive. 

By  persUtence.  the  reporters  brought  out  a 
number  of  pertinent  facts  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  McNamara  In  his  statement.  There 
had  been  scores  of  overfllghu  In  1962  by 
Russian  medium-  and  short-range  recon- 
naissance planes.  Long-range  plane*  had 
mad*  several  overflights  of  U.S.  Navy  forces 
In  1963  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  but 
no  anouncement  had  been  made  earlier  be- 
cause "InformaUon  has  been  coming  in 
gradually  •  •  •  we  have  been  examinUig  the 
protocraphs  and  other  Information  and 
havs  decided  to  make  It  available  to  you 
thinking  it  was  In  the  Interest  of  the  public 
to  be  informed  of  It." 

Later,  he  was  asked  again  about  his  "In- 
tenuons'  and.  "Why  was  the  announcement 
safe  for  you  to  make  at  this  time  instead  of 
being  Issued  In  the  routine  way?"  Mr  Mc- 
Namara's  reply: 

"The  major  reason  was  that  I  was  plan- 
ning a  press  conference  today,  and  I  didn't 
wish  thU  to  come  out  routinely  a  few  hours 
or  a  day  after  I  had  the  conference  and  then 
be  asked  the  next  time  why  I  I  didn't!  an- 
nounce this." 

The  situation  behind  this  statement  was 
clear  within  a  few  hours.  A  party  of  news- 
paper representatives  was  on  board  the 
Forrestal  when  the  overflight  took  place,  and 
the  newsmen  were  due  in  Norfolk  within  48 
hours.  One  member  of  the  party  told  this 
reporter  the  newsmen  were  told  they  could 
not  file  stories  about  the  overfilghts  from 
the  carrier,  at  least  pending  clearance  from 
the  Defense  Department.  They  al»  were 
cauUoned  against  mentioning  the  incident 
in  letters  or  on  the  ship-to-shore  telephone. 
By  the  time  the  first  members  of  the  party 
were  stateside,  flown  In  from  the  Forrestal, 
Mr.  McNamara  had  made  his  announcement, 
Insiirlng  that  the  news  would  not  "come 
out  routinely." 

Somehow,  the  significance  of  how  the  news 
was  managed  in  this  Instance  seems  to  have 
escaped  public  discussion.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara undoubtedly  was  correct  In  his 
evaluation  of  the  overflight  as  "routine  re- 
connaissance." that  they  were  entirely  legal 
and  did  not  differ  from  fllghU  made  over 
Soviet  ships  by  U.S.  aircraft.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Defense  Department  had 
Information  of  Intense  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  had  it  for  many  months  be- 
fore the  paper  curtain  was  burned  by  a  group 
of  Navy  guests  at  sea. 

It  also  is  a  technological  truth  In  this  era 
that  the  SecreUry  and  the  administration 
have  sensory  equipment  at  their  disposal 
that  could  disclose  far  more  terrifying  and 
significant  progress  than  the  overflight  of 
carriers  by  long-range  Jets.  Obvious  ex- 
amples are  in  the  areas  of  weaponry  under- 
sea warfare,  and  space.  No  guests  ever  will 
be  present  if  thU  sensory  equipment  detects 
undeniable  evidence  of  a  Russian  major  ad- 
vance in  the  technology  and  operational 
capability  that  makes  these  areas  a  menace 
to  our  security  and  world  freedom. 

There  is  a  legitimate  question  that  might 
justifiably  have  been  asked  at  Mr  Mc- 
Namaras  February  28  press  conference. 
Here  is  the  question: 

"In  view  of  the  pattern  set  by  the  admln- 
^trations  handling  of  public  disclosui*  of 
the  Russian  overflights  of  our  carriers  at  sea. 
is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  It  will 
not    similarly    withhold    information    It    it 
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learns  that  the  Russians  have  made  a  major 
technological  breakthrough  and  have 
achieved  a  menacing  operational  capability 
in  new  weaponry,  undersea  warfare,  or  mili- 
tary space  competence?" 

Until  there  ts  satisfactory  assurance  on 
this  subject,  managed  news  looms  as  a  Trojan 
horse  that  can  conceal  within  Msetf  the 
doom  of  freemen. 


Individaal    Incentive    Needed    To    Build 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  July  13 
issue  of  Human  Events.  The  article  is 
written  by  Deane  N.  Malott,  president 
emeritus  of  Cornell  University.  Presi- 
dent Malotfs  Ideas  are  thoughtful,  but 
more  important  they  are  thought 
provoking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  triumph  of  mediocrity.  Once 
that  arrives  our  days  as  a  world  ixjwer 
will  end.  We  will  have  been  "weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

The  article  follows: 

Individual  Incentive  Needed  To  Bxtiu> 
America 

(By  Deane  W    Malott) 

"Government  •  •  •  grows  and  grows, 
feeding  u]X)n  our  substances,  commandeer- 
ing funds  which  should  be  used  for  the  de- 
velopment of  free-enterprise  ventures  and 
tending  ever  toward  the  dead  level  of  medi- 
ocrity in  our  every  effort." 

The  human  race  learns  slowly.  In  the 
long  history  of  civilization,  freedom  it&B 
more  often  been  lost  by  carelessness  and 
selfishness  than  by  the  force  of  conquering 
armies.  Strongholds  of  free  men  have  gone 
down  more  often  by  the  erosion  of  Indif- 
ference, tracing  the  way  from  the  individual 
Initiative  out  of  which  free  societies  are 
bom  to  the  bread  and  circuses  which  they 
demand  as  a  public  right  in  the  last  stages 
of  their  decline. 

Our  Government  Ls  run  by  elected  officers 
beholden  ♦<)  the  citizens;  they  continue  in 
office  only  as  long  as  they  satisfy  the  elec- 
torate. Therefore,  if  we  do  not  constantly 
articulately  make  known  our  beliefs,  out 
desires,  our  concerns,  we  have  alxllcated  our 
citizenship  more  surciy  than  by  not  voting 
at  all. 

We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  for 
observation,  for  in  the  last  two  decades  we 
have  lived  under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican leadership:  the  trends  of  govern- 
ment have  scarcely  been  distinguishable  be- 
tween the  two.  Each  comes  In  under  the 
blandishments  of  cutting  costs,  ineretising 
efficiency,  reducing  taxes,  lessening  the  im- 
pact of  centralization  of  government.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  happens. 

The  Government  costs  Increase,  deficits 
mount  and  the  ghost  of  Parkinson  lurks 
tlu-ough  the  corridors  of  government  every- 
where. 

The  Federal  budget  this  present  year  Is  a 
thumping  t93-blllion  affair,  approaching  the 
greatest  annual  cost  during  World  War  II. 
and  nearly  three  times  the  cost  during  the 
postwar  low  in  1948.  The  estimated  budget 
expenditures  are  up  some  $11  billion  over 
the  figure  of  2  years  ago.     The  public  debt 


at  $295  billion  Is  half  of  the  estimated  gross 
national  product  for  1963. 

Salaries  and  wages  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  were  $6,700,000  In  1961;  this 
year  $9,610,000.  Probably  this  Is  for  the 
further  harassment  of  the  business  eom- 
munity. 

SPENDING    justified? 

The  newly  created  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  requires  $995,000,  while  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
had  a  budget  of  $144,000  in  1961  and  $375,000 
at  present.  The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  has  gone  from  $546,000  2  years 
ago  to  $730,000  at  present.  Up  and  up  and 
Up.  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  advise 
the  President  on  matters  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  cost  us  $22,000  In 
1956;  $69,000  in  1961;  $80,000  In  1963.  And 
the  cost  of  the  judiciary  division  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  has 
doubled  in  the  last  7  years.  Is  there  a 
reasonable  justification?     One  wonders. 

The  Government's  program  to  stimulate 
travel  to  the  United  States  cost  the  tax- 
payer $517,000  in  1961;  nearly  $900,000  In 
1963.  Tet  blocked  currency  Impedes  the 
travel  from  most  countries. 

We  are  spending  over  $1  million  a  year  in 
salaries  for  White  House  Police,  and"  the  ex- 
penses of  the  National  Park  Service  have 
gone  up  nearly  $20  million  in  2  years. 

Federal  aid  to  education,  a  governmental 
function  which  some  of  us  in  education  hold 
of  dubious  validity,  has  gone  from  $91  mil- 
lion in  1953  to  $2,400  million  In  1963,  with- 
out the  American  people  or  the  Congress 
ever  having  acted  on  the  specific  policy  pro- 
posal at  all. 

BORROWING    ON   TOMORROW 

Total  expenditures  for  Federal  research  and 
development  programs  of  all  sorts  now  total 
$11,500  million,  up  nearly  $3  billion  in  2 
years. 

Nor  Is  this  Indicative  of  the  whole,  sad 
story;  it  was  Maurice  H.  Stans,  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  budget,  speaking  3  years 
ago,  who  pointed  out  that  the  national  debt 
is  not  all  that  we  owe.  Accrued  and  accru- 
ing liabilities  or  previous  expenditure  author- 
izations in  many  an  area  amounted  to,  even 
then,  if  added  to  the  exposed  debt,  the  gar- 
gantuan figure  of  $750  billion— an  unbeliev- 
able c.o.d.  against  the  American  people  of 
tomorrow. 

And  to  top  off  our  fiscal  Incompetence  and 
irersponslbillty,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  now  proposes  to  the  Congress  a  Fed- 
eral operating  budget  for  fiscal  1964  Just 
under  $100  billion,  which  will  probably  prove 
In  fact  to  be  much  higher — largest  budget  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  and  a  planned 
Increase  of  $4.5  billion  over  the  current  one. 

Into  this  fantastic  situation  Is  thrust  the 
ideology  of  a  tax  cut;  very  simply  state,  we 
cut  taxes.  Increase  the  gargantuan  debt,  and 
proceed  to  borrow  from  the  taxpayer  the  loss 
In  revenue  thus  sustained.  It  simply  will 
not  work.  Economy  lies  down  the  road  of 
cutting  costs,  at  which  point  a  tax  reduction 
may  be  feasible,  if  we  are  content  not  to 
reduce  our  Federal  debt,  and  to  continue  to 
pay  the  huge  and  continuing  Interest  charges 
on  the  existing  Indebtedness  of  nearly  $300 
billion. 

Turning  briefly  to  the  field  of  labor,  we 
find  Inexcusable  featherbedding  and  obsolete 
and  disastrous  labor  contracts  are  continued 
with  political  connivance  or  at  least  passive 
acceptance,  while  the  whole  apparatus  of 
Federal  Government  again  and  again  causes 
labor  settlements  whith  wink  at  practices 
detrimental  to  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
to  the  American  stockholders  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  waste  and  extravagance  falls. 
Automation  Is  Impeded,  the  cost-price 
squeeze  is  accentuated  and  the  filter  of  the 
American  worklngman  Is  demoralized  and 
undermined. 


LABOR    REFORMS     NEEDED 


Look  at  the  raUroads.  A  basic  day  In  rail- 
roading continues  to  be  100  miles  of  travel; 
all  else  Is  overtime.  Yet  100  miles  can  be 
accomplished  In  as  little  as  90  minutes. 
Surplus  manpower  lolls  throughout  indus- 
try under  long-outmoded  union  contracts. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  tmwlll- 
Ing  or  unable  to  pay  the  political  price  of  in- 
telligent overhauling  of  labor  laws  and  of 
holding  labor  unions  accountable  as  respon- 
sible units  In  our  society. 

This  problem  of  the  rising  power  of  labor 
unions  and  rising  labor  costs.  Is  a  drain  upon 
American  enterprise  as  debilitating  as  in- 
ordinate taxes,  and  is  merely  another  evi- 
dence of  the  compounding  profligacy  of  a 
government  which  we  somehow  are  not  hold- 
ing accountable. 

Another  field  of  negligence  lies  In  the  vast 
field  of  International  expenditures,  largely 
under  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, where  we  find  fastened  upon  \is,  as  a 
continuing  way  of  life,  vast  expenditures  for 
lugging  along  nearly  every  Nation  on  earth. 

On  this  policy  for  nearly  two  decades  we 
have  lavished  billions  across  the  globe,  and 
yet  America's  reputation  has  never  been 
lower  around  the  globe  than  at  this  very 
moment.  Still  we  continue  the  Idea  that 
emerging  nations,  inexperienced  and  often 
inept,  can  be  shored  up  by  a  golden  stream 
of  American  dollars  and  that  communism 
will  retreat  under  the  impact  of  American 
money. 

But  we  are  capricious  about  it.  American 
servicemen  are  dying  In  far-off  Vietnam  un- 
der some  vague  policy  of  containing  com- 
munism, but  we  fall  to  curb  a  dangerous 
buildup  In  Cuba,  only  90  miles  off  oxir  shores 
and  In  ready  access  of  all  the  struggling  and 
often  volatile  governments  In  Latin  America. 

In  October  our  Federal  administration  dis- 
covered that  national  and  world  sentiment 
was  far  ahead  of  the  cautious  and  uncertain 
Washington  bureaucracy,  but  after  a  single 
forthright  action  we  slipped  again  into  note- 
writing,  explanations  and  justifications,  to 
the  uncertainty  and  embarrassment  of  the 
American  people.  The  Inspections  we  de- 
manded in  October  have  somehow  been 
quietly  allowed  to  lapse,  circumvented  by 
the  wily  old  fox  in  the  Kremlin. 

We  are  deluded  perhaps  by  the  Indifference 
of  our  prosperity.  Mr.  Paul  Miller,  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  speaking  of  the  late 
Justice  Brandels  who,  out  of  the  wealth  of 
a  lifetime  of  critical  observations,  pointed 
out: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  more  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficient.  Men 
bom  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded 
rulers.  TTie  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
In  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,  but  without  understanding." 

These  words  are  ageless  In  their  warning 
to  the  American  people,  through  all  the 
decades  of  our  democracy. 

But,  you  will  say,  surely  I  Intend  to  do 
more  than  to  complain — one  of  the  most 
indolent  and  profitless  pursuits  known  to 
man.  I  do  indeed.  I  have  specific  sugges- 
tions for  you  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  f(X 
us  in  higher  education. 

For  your  part,  you  should  be  about  the 
task  of  formulating  government  policy  by 
all  the  tools  available  to  American  citizens. 
You  should  be  enlisting,  each  one  of  you, 
scores  of  people  to  keep  in  persistent  touch 
with  your  elected  representatives  In  the 
Congress,  and  all  others  in  places  of  respon- 
sibility where  contact  may  be  obtained. 
Business,  labor,  and  government  need  Inter- 
communication. 

If  even  25  percent  of  the  business  leaders 
would  undertake  active  involvement  in  the 
political  and  civic  affairs  throughout  the 
Nation,   what  a  difference   It   would   make. 
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The  biulness  entrepreneur  1«  a  man  of  deci- 
sion, a  reailst  In  the  analysU  of  facta,  forth- 
right In  his  ability  to  make  Judgments  baaed 
upon  them.  He  Is  used  to  hard  decisions;  he 
cannot  sturvlve  on  equivocal  ones.  The  coun- 
try Is  not  obtaining  the  advantages  of  these 
qualities  In  sufficient  quantities  to  Influence 
the  course  of  national  events. 

DEAD    LZVn.    or    MEOIOCKITT 

And  I  submit  that  the  lethargy  of  the 
business  community.  In  participating  In  po- 
litical affairs  and  in  the  formulation  of 
political  principles.  Is  a  form  of  corruption 
as  great  as  that  engaged  In  by  the  most 
overt  of  self-seeking  politicians. 

To  create  a  literate  citizenry,  broadly  edu- 
cated to  command  the  tolerance,  the  selfless- 
ness, the  clear  thinking,  the  dedication 
needed  to  help  guide  the  Republic.  Is  our 
greatest  challenge. 

I  have  often  maintained  that  our  civiliza- 
tion will  never  fall  because  of  lack  of  trained 
scientist*,  or  of  a  shortage  of  trained  engi- 
neers, or  of  skilled  biologists  and  physicians; 
we  leap  ahevd  of  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
almost  contlnuotisly  In  these  areas. 

We  lag,  however.  In  the  management  of  our 
Oovemment  as  It  grows  and  grows,  feeding 
upon  our  substance,  commandeering  funds 
whtcji  should  be  used  for  the  development  of 
free  enterprise  ventures,  and  tending  ever 
toward  the  dead  level  of  mediocrity  In  our 
every   effort. 

It  wtM  Benjamin  Franklin  who  predicted, 
at  the  close  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, that  the  Federal  Union  "can  only  end  in 
despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  before 
It.  when  the  people  shall  become  so  corrupt 
as  to  need  despotic  government,  being  in- 
capable of  any  other." 


Fads    or    Mazzlet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ADA.tr.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
greatly  concerned  these  days  about  the 
free  dissemination  of  information,  par- 
ticularly that  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
various  departments  of  government. 
The  Columbia  City  (Ind.).  Commercial- 
Mall  recently  had  a  brief,  though  pun- 
gent, editorial  upon  this  subject,  which 
I  include  herewith: 

Facts    ok    Muzzles 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  In  recent 
weeks  about  the  withholding  of  news  and 
Information  trotn  the  press  and  public  by 
Oovemment  officers.  The  recent  controversy 
arose  from  the  tight-mouthed  bureau  offi- 
cers in  International  situations  like  that  in 
Cuba.  The  reason  given  by  the  Washington 
officers  was  that  national  security  was  at 
stake. 

Censorship  In  time  of  war  has  been  recog- 
nized as  necessary,  but  In  time  of  peace  the 
American  public  has  a  right  to  know  facta  in 
all  possible  public  matters  and  policies. 
Fear  of  criticism  is  no  Justification  for  keep- 
ing the  p>eople  Ignorant  of  facts.  The  Amer- 
ican Republic  must  not  be  denied  all  possi- 
ble information  in  governmental  affairs  If 
we  are  to  remain  a  vigorous  people,  and  sup- 
port the  demands  for  funds  and  vigorous 
support  to  worthy  enterprise. 

The  right  to  know  applies  not  only  to  pub- 
lic matters  in  Washington,  but  also  in  State, 
county,  city,  and  school  affairs.     They  are  all 


supported  by  the  taxes  and  moral  backing 
of  the  American  citizens.  Giving  the  people 
the  facts  and  figures  will  create  hearty  sup- 
port Instead  of  suspicion  of  misadminlstra- 
tion.  In  America,  support  should  arise  from 
sincere  effort  rather  than  from  action  forced 
upon  citizens  by  a  military  or  police  govern- 
ment as  In  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
or  the  Bamboo  Curtain  of  the  present  day. 


The  Negro  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 


OF    Nrw    VdRK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  tlie  following  editorial 
from  the  current  issue  of  Ebony  maga- 
zine: 

The  Negro  Rfvoiution 

As  President  John  F  Kennedy  pre!=.ses  his 
bold  and  controversial  civil-rights  program 
on  Congress,  more  than  50  American  cities 
are  experiencing  racial  strife  and  mass  dem- 
onstrations. The  drumbeat  of  a  new  Negro 
militancy  gives  urgency  to  the  President's 
warning  of  a  "rising  tide  of  discontent.  It  is 
time  to  take  heed  of  this  warning."  In 
truth,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  voice  to  our 
national  conscience,  which  demands  that 
Negroes  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  written 
and  unwritten  "white  only"  signs  in  the  Na- 
tion's stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  hiring 
halls.  Beyond  this,  our  Nation  Is  challenged 
to  accept  a  new  Image  of  the  American  Negro. 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Negro  community 
Is  aroused  and  will  resort  to  i\s  much  force  as 
Is  necessary  to  win  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. "Revolution"  Is  a  harsh  word.  It 
means  upheaval  and  bloodshed.  And  It 
means  a  confession  of  failure.  It  means  that 
the  rule  of  law  has  failed,  that  the  voices  of 
reason  have  not  t>een  heard.  And  yet  revo- 
lution Is  the  word  that  is  beginning  to  apply 
to  the  Negro  demonstrations,  not  only  in 
Birmingham  and  Jackson,  but  also  in  New 
York  City.  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  the  other 
ghettos  of  the  North.  Black  forces  are 
drawn  up  in  a  battle  line  that  confronts  the 
white  man  wherever  he  stands  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  segregation.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Nation  to  accommodate 
the  legitimate  aims  of  this  Negro  revolution 
with  as  little  violence  and  damage  to  our 
society  as  possible. 

The  seat  of  Initiative  for  dealing  with  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  of  the  cen- 
tury should  be  our  Nation's  Capital.  Bill 
Davidson's  repxort  on  the  mess  In  Washing- 
ton is  a  study  in  irony  The  "Government" 
of  Washington  remains  wUlfuily  blind  to  the 
points  that  the  President  made  in  laying  out 
his  clvU-rlghts  program.  Mr.  Kennedy  de- 
mand inaction,  yet  the  capital  remains  a 
showcase  of  inaction  in  a  time  of  domestic 
crisis.  The  attitudes  that  obstruct  progress 
in  Washington  are  typical  of  the  forces  that 
have  disfranchised  and  frustrated  the  Ne- 
gro throughout  our  society. 

President  Kennedy  has  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  the  increasingly  grave  dilemma  by 
putting  before  Congress  the  most  compre- 
hensive clvU-rtghts  bill  In  the  past  century. 
It  would  guarantee  Negroes  equal  rtghts  In 
all  major  commercial  institutions,  such  as 
hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  and  depart- 
ment stores.  It  would  speed  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  education  by  allowing  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  sulU  against  any  seg- 


regated schools.  And  since  much  of  the 
Negro  problem  Involves  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment of  unskilled  Negro  workers,  the 
President's  bill  would  allocate  $400  million 
to  retrain  and  educate  Negro  laborers. 

This  program  wUi  not  placate  the  militant 
Negro  and  it  will  not  please  the  white  segre- 
gationists, but  It  seems  a  moderate  and  min- 
imal program  to  the  reasonable  observer. 
After  all.  It  has  been  almost  a  century  since 
the  Constitution  guaranteed  equal  voting 
rights,  but  only  one  quarter  of  qualified 
.Southern  Negroes  are  allowed  to  vote.  It  has 
been  almost  10  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  schools  desegregated  "with  all 
deliberate  speed,"  but  less  than  8  percent  of 
Southern  Schools  are  desegregated.  In  the 
SUtes  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  not  one 
public  school  district  has  been  Integrated. 
Yet  the  Southern  Senators  plan  to  kill  or  at 
least  modify  President  Kennedy's  clvll-rlghts 
bin  by  the  most  senseless  of  strategies,  the 
filibuster.  And  from  the  Negroes  there  are 
threats  that  a  Southern  filibuster  will  be 
met  by  massive  demonstrations  in  Washing- 
ton. The  President  has  challenged  both 
sides  "to  do  their  utmost  to  lesson  tensions 
and  to  exercise  self-restraint.  The  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  freely  work  its 
will." 

The  indications  are  that  a  compromise  will 
finally  pass  Congress— but  it  Is  likely  that 
neither  side  will  heed  the  President's  appeal 
for  moderation.  The  ardent  segregationists 
win  stage  their  futUe  filibuster;  the  zealous 
integratlonlsts  will  stage  their  dangerous 
and  equaUy  futile  demonstrations.  And 
America  will  be  the  worse  for  it. 

The  Negro  revolution  wlU  not  be  put  down 
by  a  compromise  bill;  It  has  gone  beyond  this 
point.  As  a  Nation  we  must  use  all  of  our 
resourcefulness  and  courage  to  answer  the 
yearnings  of  20  mUllon  Negroes.  If  honora- 
ble demands  for  equality  and  Justice  are  not 
met,  leadership  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
irresponsible  men.  The  question  Is  not  how 
much  time  Is  left.  There  Is  very  little  time. 
The  question  is:  What  do  we  do  with  these 
few  remaining  hours? 


Captive  Nations — Evasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  akin  to 
damning  with  faint  praise  is  the  practice 
of  condemning  by  failure  to  vigorously 
support.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
the  administration's  weak  pronounce- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  captive  nations,  as 
required  by  congressional  mandate.  The 
weakness  of  the  New  Frontier  attitude 
is  made  all  the  more  noticeable  when 
compared  with  the  forceful  and  forth- 
right proclamations  issued  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959  and  1961  when  he 
condemned  Communist  imperialism  and 
called  for  the  hberation  of  these  en- 
slaved peoples. 

The  vigor  with  which  this  administra- 
tion opposes  colonialism  under  certain 
circumstances  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  pressure  exerted  to  force  Belgium 
out  of  the  Congo.,  to  compel  the  EKitch 
to  give  up  Indonesia,  to  advise  Britain  to 
withdraw  from  British  Guiana,  and  more 
recently  to  openly  snub  Salazar  of  Portu- 
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gal  becaus?  of  his  insistence  In  holding  on 
to  Angola.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it 
comes  to  Communist  colonialism  we  must 
not  utter  a  word  that  might  enrage  the 
Soviets  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  an- 
other nonaggression  treaty  that  will  not 
be  worth  the  paper  It  Is  written  on. 

And  in  our  current  obsession  with  the 
idea  that  we  can  woo  communism  from 
preoccupation  with  its  basic  designs  to 
bury  us  we  forget  how  our  President  got 
his  fingers  burned  in  the  promise  to 
neutralize  Laos — an  agreement  that  was 
broken  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 
No;  we  seem  determined  to  rush  into 
some  new  arrangement  with  an  adver- 
sary who  has  told  us  in  advance  that  he 
will  concede  nothing,  while  we  continue 
to  turn  our  backs  on  enslaved  masses 
who  are  quite  accurately  called  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  showing  our  utter  in- 
difTerence  toward  the  plight  of  people 
whose  only  offense  was  that  they  loved 
liberty  and  lived  next  door  to  a  colossus 
that  denies  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  who  does  not  want  to  get 
along  with  the  Russians  nor  is  there  a 
member  of  either  party  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  make  almost  any  realistic 
concession  necessary  to  the  achievement 
of  an  honest  nonaggression  pact.  The 
first  test  of  sincerity,  however,  must 
be  the  attitude  toward  these  captive  pop- 
ulations who  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to 
work  out  their  destiny  without  outside 
Interference.  And  we  make  a  mockery 
of  our  profession  of  equality  for  all  races, 
at  home  and  abroad,  when  we  fail  to  en- 
dorse the  bid  for  freedom  for  those  who 
once  enjoyed  it  but  who  are  now  prostate. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  citizens  of 
these  nations  in  captivity,  as  well  as 
their  compatriots  among  us,  will  realize 
that  there  are  still  some  of  us  who  want 
to  help  them. 


Is  Congress  Hexed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  July  15,'  the  Chicago  Tribune 
contained  an  editorial  comment  relative 
to  this  year's  foreign  aid  bill,  which  is 
now  being  processed  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committees. 

This  editorial  is  extremely  timely.  I 
place  it  in  the  record  in  the  hope  that 
its  clarity  will  have  an  effect  on  our 
pending  deliberation. 

Is  CONGRESS  Hexed? 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
balked  at  the  suggestion  that  It  cut  a  half 
billion  doUars  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  foreign 
aid  bin  antt  contented  Itself  with  snipping 
out  a  mere  $330  mUllon.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  meanwhile  continues 
to  wallow  in  Indecision  In  spite  of  testimony 
by  retired  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  that  foreign 
aid  spending  could  be  held  to  $4  billion  with- 
out affecting  our  security.  This  is  $900 
minion  less  than  Mr.  Kennedy's  original 
request. 


We  can't  understand  why  Congress  remains 
so  skittish  about  cutting  down  on  forelgm 
aid  when  so  many  Congressmen  profess  to 
recognize  both  the  tirgent  need  for  economy 
and  the  colossal  unproductiveness  of  foreign 
aid. 

General  Clay  has  been  an  adviser  to  foxir 
Presidents  on  matters  concerning  aid  abroad 
and  his  experience  leaves  little  doubt  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
has  been  a  supoprter  of  foreign  aid,  on  the 
whole,  and  wouldn't  be  suggesting  that  the 
handouts  can  be  cut  If  he  thought  it  would 
do  any  harm. 

Yet  Congress  seems  to  have  been  so  hexed 
by  the  foreign  aid  lobby,  or  so  conditioned 
by  years  of  docile  acquiescence,  that  it  Is 
unable  to  think  for  Itself.  Congressmen  will 
make  Impassioned  speeches  about  their  de- 
termination to  trim  unnecessary  spending. 
They  will  pretend  to  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  our  balance-of-payments  problem 
(the  Treasury  lost  another  $50  million  In 
gold  last  week) .  They  will  listen  to  repeated 
evidence  of  waste  and  mishandling  of  foreign 
aid. 

But  when  they  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
substantial  cut  in  foreign  aid  and  thus 
demonstrate  their  sincerity,  the  Members 
meekly  confine  themselves  to  a  few  token 
snips,  like  a  surgeon  who  is  afraid  to  break 
the  patient's  skin.  They  listen  to  foreign  aid 
lobbyists  whose  testimony  is  manifestly  self- 
serving,  and  to  nonexperts  like  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  can 
declaim  eloquently  on  the  Communist  men- 
ace or  on  unemployment,  but  is  only  vaguely 
familiar  with  the  specifics  of  foreign  aid. 
They  close  their  ears  to  General  Clay  and 
other  qualified  witnesses  who  advocate  even 
more  drastic  cuts  than  he  does. 

Once  they  have  bravely  wielded  the  nail 
scissors,  we  can  expect  to  find  them  back 
on  the  soapboxes,  viewing  with  alarm  the 
deficit  and  the  gold  loss  and  the  InefBclency 
of  foreign  aid. 


Court's  Decision  Reassuring 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  I  Include 
therein  a  notable  editorial  from  the 
Word  and  Way  on  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  as  follows : 

CouKT's  Decision  Reassuring 

In  a  momentous  decision  handed  down 
Monday.  June  17.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  required  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  are  unconstitutional,  because 
they  violate  the  prohibitions  of  the  first 
amendment. 

In  an  8  to  1  decision  the  Court  said  that 
the  Government  has  no  business  Invading 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  said  that 
the  home,  the  church,  and  the  Individual 
heart  and  mind  are  an  "inviolable  citadel" 
of  religion.  "We  have  come  to  recognize 
through  bitter  experience,"  the  Court  said, 
"that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment to  invade  that  citadel,  whether  its 
purpose  or  effect  be  to  aid  or  oppose,  to  ad- 
vance or  retard.  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  religion,  the  State  Is  firmly 
committed  to  a  position  of  neutrality." 

Only  Justice  Potter  Stewart  dissented.  He 
said  that  the  cases  before  the  Court  had  not 
presented   enough   evidence   for   a   decision 


and  that  the  issues  were  so  complicated  that 
he  would  have  remanded  them  back  to  the 
lower  courts. 

In  reaching  its  decision  the  Court  went  out 
of  its  way  to  say  that  Its  action  Is  not  hostile 
to  religion  and  that  It  was  not  ruling  out 
teaching  about  religion  In  public  schools. 
It  emphasized  that  the  Constitution  de- 
mands neutrality  In  matters  of  religion  and 
that  its  action  does  not  constitute  an  estab- 
lishment of  "a  religion  of  secularism." 

As  In  the  celebrated  decision  In  the  New 
York  Regents'  Prayer  case,  handed  down  ou 
June  25,  last  year,  the  Court's  main  objec- 
tion was  directed  at  the  "State-required" 
factors.  In  the  New  York  case  the  Court 
objected  to  a  State-composed  prayer,  the 
recitation  of  which  was  required  daily  in 
all  New  York  public  schools. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  who  argued  before 
the  Court  contended  that  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  are  effective  means  of  teaching 
morality. 

Opponents  of  the  law  argued  that  religion 
is  a  personal  matter  between  the  individual 
and  his  God,  If  any,  and  that  the  State  has 
no  business  invading  that  sacred  area. 

Now  all  concerned  are  having  their  say 
about  the  decision.  There  are  the  usual  cries 
that  this  ruling  further  entrenches  atheism 
and  secularism  in  the  public  schools.  One 
metroplitan  paper  carried  a  feature  edi- 
torial with  the  title,  "Outlawing  God  From 
Schools."  The  editorial  expressed  the 
thought  that  "the  Creator"  and  "divine 
providence"  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— the  "author  of  liberty"  of  "America" — 
the  "one  nation  under  God"  of  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  have  been  woven  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  American  life. 

Certainly  those  who  know  something  about 
what  history  reveals  concerning  the  state- 
dominated  church  are  gratified  at  this  rul- 
ing of  the  Court.  They  believe  that  thU  fur- 
ther guarantees  Individual  freedom  In 
wcM-shlp. 

If  the  State  has  the  authority  to  require 
the  reading  of  10  verses  of  Scripture  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  In  the  public 
schools,  then  it  has  authority  to  add  otlier 
requirements.  Conceivably,  this  might  be 
extended  to  the  point  that  the  State  would 
dominate  completely  the  religious  life  of  the 
people. 

Almost  without  exception  Baptists  who 
have  expressed  themselves  publicly  commend 
the  decision.  With  a  long  history  erf  a  stanch 
defense  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  they  are  reassured  by  this 
latest  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  ruling  does  not  "remove  every  vestige 
of  our  religious  heritage  from  public  life." 
It  does  not  eliminate  the  Bibles  from  the 
courtrooms.  It  does  not  deny  chaplains  for 
our  Armed  Force;  It  does  not  take  Thanks- 
giving away  from  the  calendar. 

If  a  pupil  or  a  teacher  desires  to  pray, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  decision  that  would 
prevent  him  from  doing  so.  There  is  nothing 
there  that  prevents  the  pupils  from  even 
agreeing  to  pray  together,  but  they  must  not 
be  "ordered"  to  pray. 

It  does  not  mean  that  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  will  have  to  be  revirrltten  or  that 
"In  God  we  trust"  will  have  to  disappear 
from  our  money.  Congress  still  opens  each 
day  with  a  prayer,  and  the  blessings  of  God 
are  still  besought  for  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

The  study  of  the  Bible  was  not  thrown 
out  of  the  schools  by  the  Court's  decision. 
In  fact,  the  Court  said,  "It  might  be  well 
said  that  one's  education  is  not  complete 
without  a  study  of  comparative  religion  and 
the  history  of  religion  and  its  relationship 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  cer- 
tainly may  be  said  that  the  Bible  Is  worthy 
of  study  for  its  literary  and  historical  qual- 
ities. Nothing  we  have  said  here  Indicates 
that  such  study  of  the  Bible  or  religion,  when 
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presented  objectively  aa  a  part  of  a  secular 
program  of  educaUon.  may  not  be  effective 
conalatent  wltb  the  first  amendment." 

The  Court  then  further  said,  'It  la  no 
part  of  the  bualneaa  of  government  to  com- 
pose offlcial  prayers  for  any  group  of  Amer- 
ican people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a  religious 
program  carried  on  by  government  "  It  ap- 
plies this  same  principle  to  t»\e  required 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  reclUtlon  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  the  long  run  the  Ooturt  decision  has  the 
effect  of  renewing  emphasis  on  the  homes 
and  the  churches  In  the  religious  upbringing 
of  our  children.  There  may  have  been  some 
who  have  regarded  the  Bible  or  prayer  In 
the  school  as  a  replacement  for  old-fashioned 
spiritual  training  by  parents.  Now  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  church  and  home  cannot 
be  shrugged  off  so  easily. 

The  Court  by  this  action  may  have  helped 
to  emphasize  this  responsibility,  but  It  defi- 
nitely did  not  cast  a  thunderbolt  at  the 
church  or  at  religion.  The  United  States  re- 
mains a  Nation  under  God  We  hope  that 
It  will  ever  be  thus. 


GoTernment-Ran  Lotteries  of  Haiti,  India, 
Jamaica,  and  Trinidad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attenUon  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  govern- 
ment-mn  lotteries  in  four  more  foreign 
countries.  HalU.  India.  Jamaica,  and 
Trinidad  are  included  among  the  77  for- 
eign nations  which  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  a  lottery. 

Haiti,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  tiny  and 
poverty-ridden  republic  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Revenue  sources  are  few  and  the 
Haitian  Government  is  thus  well  aware 
of  the  fiscal  merits  of  a  naUonal  lottery. 
In  1962,  the  gross  receipts  came  almost 
to  $3  million.  The  total  annual  net  in- 
come to  the  Ctovernment  was  about  $600  - 
000.  The  proceeds  are  intended  for 
social  welfare  and  assistance  work.  The 
interesUng  part  about  the  Haitian  lot- 
tery Is  that  the  winner  of  the  first  prizes 
are  expected  to  contribute  5  percent  to 
charity. 

India  does  not  conduct  a  national  lot- 
tery but  rather  operates  a  "prize  bond" 
scheme.    It  is  patterned  after  the  British 
premium  bond  lottery"  which  revolves 
around    the    issuance    of    Government 
bonds  where  instead  of  bearing  interest 
the  buyer  is  offered  a  chance  to  win  a 
prize.    In  1962.  the  gross  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  prize  bonds  came  to  almost  $7 
million.  The  benefit  of  the  "prize  bond- 
Idea  was  that  Government  bonds  were 
made  more  appealing  through  the  pres- 
entation of  an  opportunity  to  win  large 
ca^h  prizes.  India  realizes  that  a  recog- 
mtion  of  the  gambling  urge  can  be  a 
great    help    in    handling    the    Nation's 
finances. 

Jamaica  la  another  Latin  American 
country  which  utilizes  a  government  lot- 
tery not  only  as  a  compromise  with  the 
gambling  problem   but  as  a   revenue- 


raising  device  as  well.  The  total  gross 
annual  receipts  from  running  the  lot- 
tery for  the  year  1962  came  to  over 
$850,000.  The  totaj  annual  net  Income 
to  the  Government  was  almost  $180,000 
which  went  to  Jamaican  hospitals. 

Trinidad  recognizes  the  success  that 
may  be  had  in  bringing  gambling  under 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  total  gross  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  sweepstakes  tickets  for  1962  was 
about  $1  million.  The  total  net  income 
to  the  government  was  almost  $200,000. 
Most  of  the  funds  go  into  the  general 
revenue  accounts  with  a  part  going  to 
charities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
we  here  in  the  United  States  could  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  lottery  money  on  be- 
half of  similar  goals.  A  national  lottery 
in  this  country  could  raise  over  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  in  additional  revenOe  which 
could  be  used  to  cut  our  personal  income 
taxes  and  reduce  our  big  and  ever- 
growUig  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  profit 
from  the  example  of  our  foreign  friends' 
Why  can  we  not  show  the  same  kind  of 
wisdom  as  the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire? 
Why  should  we  continue  to  blind  our- 
selves to  this  tremendous  revenue  which 
can  help  our  taxpayers  from  the  heavy 
tax  load?  Why  all  of  this  reluctance 
and  stubbornness?    What  are  we  afraid 
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Oatgrowing  the  Glietto  Mind 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  current  Issue  of  Ebony  maga- 
zine: 

OUTCHOWIKC    TH«    GheTTO    MlND 

There  Is  a  Joke  going  the  rounds  about  a 
telephone  conversaUon  between  Martin 
Luther  King  and  John  P  Kennedy.  Says  the 
President:  •Yes.  Dr.  King.  I  know  Dr. 
K  ng.  I  understand.  Dr.  King.  But  Dr 
King— it  has  always  been  known  as  the 
Wnlte  House." 

IT  this  little  yam  carries  a  moral.  It  also 
swves  a  notice.  The  Negro  Is  not  concerned 
about  the  color  of  the  White  House  of 
course,  but  he  does  want  to  know  If  qualified 
Negroes  will  be  employed  the  next  Ume  It  Is 

f    ?1^  ^"^  ^^^"^  ^^  °P«"  occupancy  come 
to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

*K^r*  ^"  *  "'"*•  *  '«'y  'ong  time,  when 
the  Negro  questioned  the  nonemployment  ot 
Negroes  on  skilled  Jobs,  but  did  not  demand 
that  they  be  hired.    There  was  a  time,  a  very 
long  time,  when  he  deplored  racial  ghettos 
out  did  not  Insist  upon  Integrated  housing 
There  was  a   time,   a  very,   very  long   time 
when  the  Negro  conditioned  himself  to  ac- 
cept  racial    segregation    and    discrimination 
Instead  of  fighting  for  his  equal  rights 

Waiting  for  promised  Improvements  his 
frustraUons  Increased,  his  anger  moimted 
Rebellion  was  as  Inevitable  as  It  was  sur- 
prising to  those  who  thought  the  Negro  In- 
capable of  Impatience  and  afraid  to  defy  his 
oppressors,  but  the  current  storm  of  pro- 
teats   proves   that  he  has  outgrown   ghetto 


mentality  which  lulled  him  Into  believing 
that  a  black  man  could  not  survive  in  a 
white  mans  world  II  he  challenged  the  racial 
status  quo. 

ADJTTSTINO   TO   SEGREGATION 

Ohetto  thinking,  the  result  of  years  of 
ghetto  living  Is  the  avoidance  of  action  or 
degrading  oneself  to  be  permitted  to  survive 
according  to  E-.  Bruno  Bettelhelm  This 
kind  of  reasoning,  he  says,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible  for  the  extermination  of  mlllons  of 
Jews  by  the  Nazis.  The  eminent  University 
of  Chicago  psychologist  told  the  American 
Council  for  Judaism  that  although  a  few 
thousand  Jews  In  Warsaw  did  resist,  'hun- 
dreds of  thousands  meekly  accepted  their 
fate  and  cooperated  with  their  extermina- 
tors." He  was  astonished  at  the  number 
who  felt  It  would  be  possible  to  live  with 
Hitler,  though  they  had  to  submit  to  dee- 
radatlon  to  do  so. 

The  counterpart  of  the  Jewish  ghetto  men- 
tality Is  what  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr 
calls  the  complacency  of  Negroes  who.  "as  a 
result  of  long  years  of  oppression,  have  been 
so  completely  drained  of  self-respect  and  a 
sense  of  somebodlness*  that  they  have  ad- 
Justed  to  segregation." 

Not  unlike  those  Jews  who  actively  helped 
their  exterminators,  are  the  Uncle  Toms  who 
collaborate  with  white  racists  by  playing 
the  roles  of  apologist  and  Informer.  Many 
middle  and  upper  class  Negroes  have  also 
aided  white  supremacUts  by  disassociating 
themselves  from  the  problem. 

Such  duplicity  and  complacency  coupled 
with  the  old  custom  of  adjTistlng  to  a  posi- 
tion of  Inferiority  rather  than  Insisting  upon 
his  constitutional  rights,  would  have  led  the 
Negro  to  his  Buchenwald.  had  he  not  learned 
the  prudence— and  the  power— of  positive 
resistance. 

LONG  WAT  TO  GO 

Undoubtedly  the  meek  shall  one  day  in- 
herit the  earth,  but  It  could  be  a  long  wait 
until  the  demise  of  the  strong  and  the  read- 
ing of  a  wUl  that  could  leave  the  meek  more 
weak  than  wealthy.  The  old  Negro  may  be 
willing  to  wait  for  equality  In  his  Fathers 
kingdom,  but  hopes  of  a  mllk-and-honey 
hereafter  do  not  assuage  the  hunger  pangs 
of  bis  sons  and  daughters  now. 

In  this  lOOth  year  of  de  Jure  freedom, 
today's  Negro  is  not  too  Impressed  with  how 
far  he  has  come  from  bondage.  He  Is  how- 
ever, depressed  by  how  far  he  has  yet  to  go 
before  obtaining  first-class  citizenship,  'in 
two  decades."  says  Dr.  Leo  K.  Bishop,  "the 
Jews  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  moved 
Into  the  open  society  of  the  United  States 
and."  adds  the  Jewish  leader,  "Negroes  will 
make  It.  too." 

The  big  question  Is.  When?  Just  as  the 
old  separate-but-equal  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1896  spelled  never,  so  could  the  gr.id- 
uallsm  of  Its  1954  decision  take  forever  And 
forever  Is  a  very  long  time. 

In  Montgomery.  Ala.,  nbt-so-meek  Negroes 
turned  the  death-watch  on  eternity  Into  a 
walking  boycott  that  ended  segregated  buses 
Eight  years  later  In  Birmingham,  the  walk 
became  a  triumphant  march  that  left  no 
doubt  that  inaction  had  been  replaced  by 
positive  resistance  and  the  pace  toward  vic- 
tory quickened.  Birmingham  also  marked 
the  passing  of  the  Initiative  In  the  Negro's 
fight  for  civil  rights,  from  white  hands  to 
black. 

The  "head  of  black  steam."  as  Columnist 
Erick  Severeld  calls  It,  had  begun  to  build. 
The  Negro,  at  last,  had  come  Into  his  own. 
When  Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
declared  that  Negro  organizations  should  be 
headed  by  Negroes,  he  provoked  more  than 
the  usual  storm  of  protests  that  accompany 
most  of  his  pronouncements,  but  In  a  matter 
of  weeks,  spokesmen  of  both  races  were  agreed 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  white  liberal 
to  assume  a  secondary  role. 
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"There  Is  abundant  evidence  that  from 
this  point  forward  the  burden  of  the  strug- 
gle wlU  be  carried  by  the  Negroes  them- 
selves," says  Writer  Max  Precdman. 

OTHER    VOICES 

The  fear  which  once  made  the  Negro  sub- 
missive, has  passed  on  to  his  Intlmldators, 
who.  not  understanding  the  change  from 
meekness  to  militancy,  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge Its  existence.  In  losing  his  fear,  the 
Negro  has  gained  new  faith  In  himself  and 
a  unity  of  purpose  heretofore  unknown.  For 
the  first  time,  upper  class  Negroes,  those  who 
are  as  socially  and  economically  secure  as 
nonwhltes  can  be  in  a  segregated  society, 
have  been  brought  together  In  a  common 
cause. 

ESitertalners  who  make  their  livelihood 
performing  before  white  audiences,  are  lead- 
ing Negros  demonstrations  in  the  Soutii  or 
holding  vast  benefits  in  the  North  for  or- 
ganizations fighting  racial  bigotry.  The  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  conservative  NAACP 
has  been  balled  out  of  a  Mississippi  Jail,  and 
some  of  the  most  comely  colored  coeds  In 
the  Southland  are  doing  their  homework  In 
paddy  wagons.  Even  the  shrtll  voices  of 
elementary  school  children  sing  out  from 
barbed  wire  stockades  as  they  lend  their 
numbers  to  the  crusade  for  freedom. 

The  voices  of  Essayist  James  Baldwin  and 
Sociologist  Kenneth  Clark  and  black  Supre- 
mlst  Malcolm  X  and  Actor  Sammy  Davis  and 
Author  Louis  Lomas  and  OoFpel  Singer  Ma- 
halla  Jackson  and  Comic  Dick  Gregory  and 
Actress  Lena  Home — to  name  a  few — are 
Joined  In  a  common  plea  for  equality.  Long 
divorced  from  the  ghetto  complex,  these, 
like  coimtless  other  Negro  celebrities  and 
intellectuals,  have  found  a  new  Identity  with 
the  unsung  and  uneducated  Negro.  They 
have  also  found  a  new  pride  In  their  race  as 
well  as  a  working  formula  for  gaining  the 
equality  all  Negroes  seek. 

*  REMOVING    THE    MASK 

With  the  shedding  of  the  ghetto  mentality 
and  upper  class  complacency,  the  Negro  is 
through  with  wearing  the  mask  of  ambiva- 
lence; he  Is  done  with  survivor's  doubletalk, 
for  he  Is  beginning  to  think  like  a  man  and 
act  like  a  man  and  what  Is  most  Important, 
to  be  treated  as  one.  His  progress,  how- 
ever. Is  paltry  compared  with  that  of  over 
aoo  million  of  his  African  counslns  who 
evolved  from  colonialism  to  Independence 
in  10  dramatic  years.  He  still  lags  far  be- 
hind the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Jew  In 
acceptance  Into  the  open  society  of  the 
United  States.  But  thanks  to  his  own  de- 
termined efforts,  he  is  moving  faster  toward 
bis  goal  now  than  ever  before.  When  he 
reaches  It,  he  will  rid  democracy  of  a  blot 
white  Americans  were  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  erase. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  still  that  mat- 
ter of  employment  outside  of  the  White 
House  and  tenancy  within. 


Growth  in  Disg^nise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  July  16,  1963: 

OsowTH  IN  Disguise 

Is  a  little  Infiation  the  Inescapable  price 
of  economic  growth? 


According  to  the  economic  fashion  of  the 
moment,  the  answer  Is  yes,  even  though  in- 
flation is  not  always  called  by  Its  right  name. 
Certainly  the  view  of  Government  econo- 
mists appears  to  be  that  only  inflationary 
fuel  can  siifflclently  activate  the  economy. 
Otherwise  they  would  hardly  be  advocating, 
as  simultaneous  policies,  larger  Federal 
spending,  bigger  deficits,  monetary  ease,  and 
tax  cuts. 

Now  a  strong  dissent  is  entered  to  this 
whole  notion  that  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
flation must  be  tolerated  in  order  to  achieve 
greater  growth.  The  argument  comes  from 
Raymond  J.  Saulnler,  chief  economist  under 
President  Elsenhower,  in  a  series  of  lectures 
collected  In  book  form  and  published  by 
Pordham  University  Press  as  "The  Strategy 
of  Economic  Policy." 

Plainly  an  inflation  can  produce  sjrmp- 
toms  of  growth,  or  at  least  of  frenetic  ac- 
tivity. But  as  Dr.  Saulnler  makes  clear, 
these  manifestations  are  all  too  likely  to  be 
Illusory  and  to  lead  to  the  opposite  of  real 
growth.  Stable  purchasing  power,  far  from 
being  somehow  Incompatible  with  growth. 
Is  a  condition  prerequisite  to  the  attain- 
ment of  vigorous  and  sustainable  growth. 

The  key  words  are  vigorous  and  sustain- 
able, taken  together.  If  no  one  cares  what 
kind  of  growth  is  being  brought  about.  Just 
so  long  as  It  Is  something  which  can  be 
called  growth,  then  we  are  engaged  in  an 
exercise  so  self -deceptive  It  should  not  com- 
mend Itself  to  adult  minds. 

For  what  inflation  designed  to  produce 
make-believe  growth  actually  does  is  not  only 
rob  the  people  of  purchasing  power,  with 
the  penalties  falling  most  heavily  on  those 
least  able  to  protect  themselves.  That  is 
bad  enough.  It  also  causes  a  whole  train 
of  economic  distortions  which  can  grow  In- 
creasingly violent. 

Even  the  expectation  of  inflation,  Mr. 
Saulnler  notes,  may  Impel  businesses  to  ex- 
pand buying  beyond  current  requirements 
and  normal  needs.  This  has-  the  appear- 
ance of  growth  for  a  while,  but  when  the 
Inventory  accumulation  significantly  exceeds 
sales  requirements,  the  dangw  of  recession 
arises. 

In  the  same  way,  anticipated  price  in- 
creases may  cause  consumers  to  step  up  their 
immediate  buying.  Again  the  appearance 
of  growth  for  a  time,  but  again  an  economic 
depressant  when  the  artificially  stimulated 
demands  finally  slacken. 

The  distortions  can  get  much  worse. 
Under  a  deliberately  Inflationary  policy,  Mr. 
Saulnler  observes,  "a  speculative  fever  may 
affect  financial  markets,  as  people  seek  to 
•hedge'  against  Inflation.  But  like  a  busi- 
ness Inventory  buildup  or  anticipatory  buy- 
ing, a  speculative  movement  In  financial 
markets  contains  within  Itself  the  seeds  of 
Its  own  eventual  reversal.  And  the  more 
widespread  and  rapid  the  movement,  the 
greater  the  retreat  and  retrenchment  that 
must  follow  in  the  corrective  phase." 

Whether  or  when  the  dismal  process  might 
be  played  out  in  reality  depends  on  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  including  how  unre- 
strained Government  policy  is  permitted  to 
become.  The  arrival  of  Inflation  cannot  be 
precisely  predicted  even  when  policy  seems 
geared  to  Its  creation. 

What  Is  beyond  doubt  Is  that  It  is  risky 
to  play  around  with.  In  Mr.  Saulnler's 
words,  "It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  wcM-ld's  ex- 
perience with  inflation,  and  all  the  dialogue 
on  the  subject,  has  failed  as  yet  to  show 
that  a  broad  and  persisting  decline  in  the 
value  of  money  is  a  good  thing,  even  when 
It  happens  inadvertently." 

Government  policies  designed  to  preserve 
purchasing  power  are  essential  for  genuine 
growth  without  dangerous  distortions.  In- 
flation cannot  qualify,  however  It  is  Justi- 
fied or  disguised.  It  is  not  the  price  of 
growth  but  an  exorbitant  price  exacted  for 
political  Indlclpllne. 


The  Tax  Program  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    new    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  know  the  President  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  detailed  rec- 
ommendations which  would  effect  a  re- 
duction in  the  rates  now  assessed  upon 
personal  and  corporate  income.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  had 
these  recommendations  tmder  consider- 
ation these  several  weeks  past.  Mean- 
while, a  debate  of  considerable  propwr-  ' 
tion  has  arisen  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  I  think  It  pertinent, 
therefore,  to  place  before  the  House  the 
views  of  414  professional  economists  as 
expressed  In  the  following  communica- 
tion. You  will  note  the  signatories  en- 
dorse the  communication  as  individuals 
and  not  as  representatives  of  the  several 
institutions  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Considering  the  enormous  range 
of  knowledge  represented,  I  regard  this 
expression  a  rather  remarkable  endorse- 
ment of  the  President's  proposals. 

The  communication  follows: 

The  Tax  Pbogsam  of  the  Kennedy 
Administsatton 

As  professional  economists,  we  welcome 
the  administration's  clear  recognition  of  the 
role  which  Federal  fiscal  policy  can  and 
should  play  in  maintaining  and  expanding 
the  level  of  economic  activity.  While  some 
of  us  disagree  with  one  or  another  specific 
feature  of  the  tax  program  now  before  the 
Congress,  we  aU,  without  exception,  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  propositions: 

1.  There  Is  now  a  substantial  deflciency  of 
aggregate  demand  in  the  American  economy, 
with  the  result  that  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  significantly  higher  than  It  need 
be — and.  In  our  opinion,  higher  than  it 
should  be. 

2.  While  there  are  slgnlflcant  "structural" 
problems  which  make  It  difficult  to  And  Jobs 
for  the  more  disadvantaged  of  the  unem- 
ployed, the  flrst  need  is  to  achieve  a  higher 
overall  level  of  economic  activity.  If  this 
is  done,  efforts  to  retrain  and  relocate  dis- 
placed workers  will  be  more  effective. 

3.  We  subscribe  to  the  belief,  as  recently 
expressed  by  Walter  Heller,  that  an  "Increase 
In  aggregate  demand  Is  most  appropriately 
brought  about  in  a  predominantly  private 
enterprise  economy  such  as  ours  by  means 
of  monetary  or  fiscal  measures." 

4.  It  Is  generally  agreed  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent situation,  monetary  policy  by  Itself  can- 
not bring  about  the  necessary  expansion  of 
economic  activity — in  part,  because  of  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  present  balance- 
of-pasrments  situation.  Hence  the  primary 
reliance  must  be  on  fiscal  policy. 

5.  While  we  welcome  the  Improvement  in 
economic  conditions  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  few  months,  we  believe  that  "nat- 
ural forces"  alone  will  not  eliminate  excess 
unemployment  this  year  or  even  next  year. 

8.  It  therefore  follows  that,  in  the  months 
ahead,  substantial  use  should  be  made  of 
fiscal  policy  as  a  means  of  stimulating  aggre- 
gate demand  and  raising  the  level  of  em- 
ployment. This  can  be  done  by  reducing  tax 
revenues,  by  Increasing  Government  expen- 
ditures, or  by  some  combination  of  the  two. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  increase  in  the 
Federal  deficit  proposed  by  the  admlnlstra- 
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tlon  la  not  too  large,  given  the  objective  be< 
Ing  aought.  We  are  conndent  that  both  the 
shortrun  and  longrun  effects  of  the  tax 
reduction  will  be  beneficial.  Indeed.  Insofar 
as  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  us. 
It  Is  that  some  of  us  believe  that  a  larger 
tax  cut  should  have  been  proposed. 

8.  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration's program,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise.  It  provides  tax  reductions 
for  both  Individuals  and  corporations.  It 
should  provide  a  significant  stimulus  to  con- 
sumer's spending,  and  It  should  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  private  Investment.  Virtually 
all  of  us  believe  that  substantial  tax  reform 
Is  badly  needed,  but  we  also  believe  that 
arguments  as  to  the  details  and  timing  of  tax 
reform  should  not  delay  the  prompt  approval 
of  a  substantial  across-the-board  reduction 
In  Federal  Income  tax  rates. 

9.  We  should  like  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  a  Federal  deficit  of  the  magni- 
tude proposed,  given  the  extent  to  which 
capital  and  labor  are  not  now  being  fully 
utilized,  carries  no  danger  of  accelerated  In- 
flation. Nor  does  such  a  deficit  in  any  man- 
ner or  degree  threaten  the  solvency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  country's  out- 
standing record  of  economic  growth  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half  or  more  has  t>een 
associated  with  Increases  in  debt  represent- 
ing mobilization  of  the  people's  savings  by 
business  and  government.  It  should  be 
noted,  also,  that  the  size  of  the  deficit  will 
automatically  decline  as  rising  Incomes  gen- 
erate Increased  tax  revenues  at  the  lower 
rates. 

10.  We  should  also  like  to  affirm — and  we 
do  so  with  complete  confidence — that  there 
Is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  present  size  of 
the  Federal  debt.  Nor  Is  there  anything  to 
fear  from  the  moderate  Increase  In  the  debt 
that  will  result  from  the  deficits  envisaged  In 
the  next  few  years.  Indeed,  measured  as  a 
fraction  of  the  gross  national  product,  the 
Federal  debt  today  is  much  smaller  relatively 
than  It  was  15  years  ago.  And  Interest  pay- 
ments on  the  debt  absorb  s  significantly)^ 
•mailer  fraction  of  the  national  income  than 
they  did  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

In  the  realm  of  economic  policy — as  In  all 
social  and  political  action — there  are  as  many 
versions  of  what  Is  "best"  as  there  are  people 
who  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  proposed 
line  of  action.  To  Insist  on  a  "perfect'"  tax 
program  Is  to  Insure  that  nothing  will  be 
done.  The  administration's  program  im  a 
significant  step  In  the  right  direction. 

We  subscribe  to  the  propositions  Included 
In  the  statement  on  the  tax  program  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Each  of  us  signs 
as  an  Individual  economist  and  not  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  Institution. 

Amherst  College:  Ralph  E.  Beres.  Arnold 
CoUery,  Irwin  Klelnberg.  Heinz  Kohler.  Wil- 
lard  L.  Thorp,  Colston  E.  Warne.  James  R. 
Wilson. 

Bowdoln  College:  Albert  Abrahamson.  Paul 
G.  Darling.  GluUo  Pontecorvo.  William  D. 
Shlpnuin,  James  A.  Storer. 

Brandels  University:  Richard  I.  Wecksteln 
P.  J.  D.  Wiles. 

Brookings  Institution:  Barbara  R.  Berman. 
Edward  P.  Denison.  Gary  Promm.  Bert  G. 
Hickman.  Joseph  A.  Pechman.  Merton  J. 
Peck.  Alice  M.  RlvUn.  Walter  S.  Salant. 

California.  University  of.  Berkeley :  Joseph 
S.  Bain.  George  T.  Break.  Eugene  W.  Burgess. 
Norman  R.  Collins,  J.  M.  Culbertson.  Malcolm 
M.  Davlsson.  Kenneth  B.  Parrel.  Hugh  Polk. 
V.  Puller.  Theodore  J.  Goerlng.  R.  A.  Gordon, 
E.  T.  Grether.  Gregory  Grossman,  Saul  H. 
Hymans,  Sydney  Hooa,  Van  D.  Kennedy,  Ivan 
M.  Lee,  John  M.  Letlche,  Choh  Ming  LI,  Sher- 
man J.  Malsll,  Jullxis  Margolls,  Hyman  P. 
Mlnsky.  David  Gibe,  Andreas  G.  Papandreou. 
Ray  Radner,  Earl  R.  Ralph,  David  A.  Revzan! 
Henry  Rosovsky,  Arthur  M.  Ross,  Bernard 
Saffran,  Tlbor  Scltovsky,  Lloyd  Ulman,  Dow 
Votaw,  Frank  A.  Waring,  Sidney  G.  Winter. 
Jr. 
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California,  University  of,  Davis:  Oscar  B. 
Burt.  Frank  C.  Child,  Bruce  Glassbumer, 
Warren  8.  Gnunm,  Curtis  C.  Harris,  Jr.. 
Trimble  R.  Hedges.  Gordon  A  King,  Martin 
P  OetUnger,  J.  Herbert  Snyder,  Stephen  H. 
Sosnlck,  J.  M.  Tlnley. 

California,  University  of.  Santa  Barbara: 
Mortimer  Andrew.  J.  P  Halterman.  Jerry  F. 
Rarer,  William  J.  Kennedy,  Walter  J  Mead. 
CaUfornla.  Unlverstly  of.  Los  Angeles:  H. 
Robert  Bnrtell.  Jr.,  E  P.  Brlghen.  C.  J. 
Huizlnga.  R  J.  Jessen.  Erwln  L.  Kelly.  Jr.. 
Buruhan  T.  Campbell.  H  Lawrence  Miller, 
Jr  .  Harold  P.  Moody,  Prank  E.  Norton.  George 
E.  S.  Murphy,  J.  Fred  Weston,  Robert  M. 
Williams. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology:  G.  L. 
Bach. 

Chicago,  University  of:  B.  M  Flelsher, 
Harry  G.  Johnson.  Dale  W  Jorgenson,  Arnold 
Harberger.  Marshall  D  Ketchum,  Uoyd  A. 
Metzler.  Merton  H.  Miller.  Albert  Rces,  T.  W. 
Schultz. 

Columbia  University:  Harold  Barger.  Ar- 
thur R.  Burns,  Alexander  Erilch,  Carter 
Goodrich,  Albert  O.  Hlrschman.  Rot>ert  Le- 
kachman.  David  E.  Novack.  Julius  Rubin. 

Connecticut.  University  of:  David  G. 
Edens.  Dorothy  C.  Goodwin,  Jame*  C. 
Loughlln.  Morris  Singer,  William  P.  Snavely, 
Paul  N.  Taylor,  Philip  E  Taylor,  H.  John 
Thorkelson,  Paul  Welner.  Imanuel  Wexler. 

Cornell  University:  Wtlliam  D.  Carmlchael, 
Douglas  F.  Dowd,  John  A.  Hennlng. 
George  H.  Hlldebrand.  Alfred  E.  Kahn, 
Chandler    Morse,    Geonjc    J.    Staller. 

Dartmouth  College:  WilMam  A.  Carter. 
M.  O.  Clement.  James  F  Cuslck.  Clyde  E. 
EJankert,  Thomas  J.  Plnn,  Jr ,  Herbert 
Goertz.  MarUn  L.  Llndahl.  Kenneth  J. 
Rothwell.  Martin  Segal.  I.in  A.  Stewart. 
Duke  University:  WllUarr.  Porfohe. 
Harvard  University:  Abram  Bergson.  Rich- 
ard E.  Caves,  Robert  Dorfman.  John  T.  Dun- 
lop,  James  Duesenberry.  Otto  Eckstein, 
Alexander  Gerschenkron,  Seymour  Harris,  R. 
B.  Heflebower.  Richard  O.  Mallon,  Edward  S. 
Mason,  Rhod  J.  Ohyme.  Gustave  P.  Papa- 
nel.  T.  Schelllng.  Wolfgang  F.  Stolper. 

Illinois,  University  of:  V.  Lewis  Bassie. 
Ruth  A.  Blrdzell,  John  D  Bowman.  Sanford 
Cohen.  Milton  Derbe,  John  F  Ehie.  Robert 
Ferber.  Marvin  Frankel.  Donald  W.  Paden. 

Indiana.  University  of:  Robert  W.  Camp- 
bell. Troy  J.  Conley.  Irvln  Grossack.  Taub- 
man  A.  Miller,  Henry  M.  Oliver,  Lloyd  D. 
Orr.  Ross  M.  Robertson,  Nicolas  Spulber,  Ted 
Witney,  E.  R.  Wicker. 

Iowa,  University  of:  Raj-mond  R.  Beruke. 
Eugene  A.  Brady,  Harold  W.  Dewey,  Hlrschel 
Harper,  Karl  O.  Heady.  Bob  R.  Holden,  Syd- 
ney James.  Lee  Kolmer.  Francis  A.  Kutlsh, 
Stanley  S.  Long,  Dudley  G.  Luckett.  Charles 
Meyer,  John  W.  Rowe.  Jr..  J.  T.  Scott,  Erik 
Thorbreke.  Karl  A.  Totz.  John  F.  Truemont, 
Don  Wlnkelmann. 

Johns  Hopkins  University:  Z.  Adel,  O. 
Heberton  Evans,  Jr.,  James  K.  Klndahl.  Kel- 
vin J.  Lancaster,  Edwin  S.  Mills,  R.  T. 
Sparrow. 

Maryland,  University  of:  John  H.  Cxxmber- 
land,  Dudley  Dillard.  Norton  T.  Dodge.  Lyle 
E.  Gramley.  Robert  E  L.  Knight,  Philip  C. 
Packard,  Melville  J.  Ulmer,  Paul  Wonna- 
cott. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology: 
Aibert  Ando,  Francis  Bator,  E.  Cary  Brown, 
Paul  H.  Cootner,  Rlschard  S.  Eckaus.  Ever- 
ett E.  Hagen.  Daniel  M  Holland.  Edwin  Kuh, 
Louis  Lefeber.  Max  P.  Mllllkan.  Paul  A.  Sam- 
uelson,  Robert  M.  Solow,  Charles  P.  Klndle- 
berger. 

Michigan  State  University:  Abba  P.  Lerner. 

Minnesota,  University  of:  John  Buttlck. 
E.  Coen,  Edward  Foster,  Lowell  Gallany, 
Ralph  H.  Hofmeister.  Leonid  Hurwlcz,  A.  O. 
Krueger,  Jim  Schwlnden,  Harlan  M.  Smith. 
John  G.  Trumbiill. 

New  York  University:  Clifford  D.  Clark, 
Lawrence  S.  Rltter,  Arnold  W.  Sarnet  Harvey 
H.  SezaL 
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North  Carolina.  University  of:  Paul  N 
Guthrie,  Leopold  B.  Korlebroskl,  David  T 
Lapkin,  Henry  A.  Latane,  R.  S.  Wlnslow 
Marlce  Whee. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of:  Irving  B 
Kravls,  Wilfred  Malrubaum,  Robert  Sum- 
mers, C.  R.  Whittlesey,  Willis  J.  Winn 

Pennsylvania  SUte  University:  Edward 
Budd,  William  M.  Hench.  Philip  A  Klein 
Will  E.  Mason,  Arthur  H.  Reede.  Randall  S 
Stout.  Robert  J    Trusk. 

Pittsburgh,  University  of:  Benjamin 
Chuntz,  A.  T.  Eapen,  R  D.  Entenberg,  Alan 
E.  Fechter,  Shlnkyung  Kim.  Charles  L 
Levin.  Daniel  McFadden.  William  C.  Pendle- 
ton, Robert  J.  A.  Pratt,  Merrill  J.  Roberts 
Edward  Sussla,  C.  Edward  Weber. 

Princeton  University:  WlUlam  Baumol 
Arthur  Benavle,  William  G.  Bowen,  Ansley 
J.  Coale,  Warren  W.  Eason,  P.  Aldrlch  Pine- 
gan,  Peggy  Helm,  Edward  J.  Kane,  Klaus 
Knorr,  Richard  A.  Lester,  David  McParland, 
R.  A.  Musgrave,  Gardner  Patterson.  Richard 
E.  Quandt.  Frederic  C.  Shorter,  John  Wil- 
liamson, Burton  A.  Welsbrod.  Lester  V 
Chandler. 

Rice  University:  S.  N.  Afriat.  John  H 
Auten.  Dwlght  S.  Brothers,  Edgar  O  Edwards 
Hans  Jurgen  Jalesch,  Gaston  V.  Rcmllnger 
Rochester,  University  of:  Marcus  Alexis 
William  E.  Dunkman.  Robert  R.  France! 
Myron  J.  Gordon.  Ronald  W.  Jones.  Lionel 
McKenzle.  Rudolph  G.  Penner.  Richard  T 
Rostoff.  Edward  Zabel. 

Southern  Methodist  University  Leo  T 
Bakomy.  Paul  T.  Hornan.  Attlat  A.  Farag! 
Richard  B.  Johnson.  W.  J.  Lovejoy  Daniel  J 
Ott.  J  H.  Pratt. 

Stanford  University:  Kenneth  Arrow 
Richard  Attrych.  Paul  David,  Emlle  Despres' 
John  O.  Giu-ley,  Bernard  F.  Haley,  Paul  Hart- 
man.  James  Howell.  Theodore  J.  Kreps.  Alan 
S.  Manne,  Ronald  McKlnnon,  Mel  Reder 
Louie  Tarshls,  Dale   Yoder. 

Tufts  University:  V.  E.  Andrlc,  John  Corn- 
wall, Franklyn  D.  Holzman. 

Utah,  University  of:  Slgmund  Krau- 
thauser.  • 

Vanderbllt  University:  Rudolph  C  Blitz. 
John  A.  Brlttaln.  Reynold  E.  Carlson.  Reullas 
Pels.  E.  J  Eberllng,  Leo  J.  Rasklnd,  Ewing  P. 
Shabor.  George  W.  Stocking.  Fred  U.  Wert- 
field.  Jeffrey  G.  Williamson.  James  S  Worley. 
Virginia.  University  of:  George  R  Hall. 
Almarln  Phillips,  James  R.  Schleslnger,  Rut- 
ledge  Vlnlng. 

Washington.  University  of:  Henry  T. 
Buechel.  J.  A.  Crutchfield,  Barney  Dowdle, 
J.  P.  Gllllngham.  WUUam  S.  Hopkins,  W  D. 
Morris,  Vernon  A.  Mund,  Judith  Thornton. 
Charles  M.  Trlbout,  D.  A.  Worcester.  Jr. 

Wesleyan  University:  Clyde  Olln  Fisher. 
Burton  C.  Hallowell.  Lawrence  C.  Jones. 
Stanley  Lebergott.  Melvln  Lurle.  Gerald  M. 
Meier,  Richard  A.  Miller.  Edward  J  Nell, 
Vladimir  L.  Stolkov. 

Williams  College:  Henry  J.  Bruton,  Paul 
G.  Clark,  Robinson  O.  HolUster,  Jr.,  Joseph 

A.  Kershaw,  Robert  Mlkl,  Frederick  S. 
O'Brien,  WlUlam  G.  Rhoads,  Norman 
Schneider,  John  Sheehan. 

Wisconsin,  University  of:  Benjamin 
Bridges.  Jr.,  Martin  H.  Dald.  James  S.  Earley, 
Arthur  S.  Goldberger,  Edward  Greenbey, 
Farsham    Hall,    Kathleen    Haygood,    Edward 

B.  Jakubausk.as.  David  B.  Johnson.  John 
Korbel.  Roger  F  Miller,  Guy  H.  Orcutt.  Rob- 
ert Ozanne,  Gerald  G.  Somers,  James  Stern, 
G.  E.  Swlngay,  William  Russell,  Hans  O. 
Schmltt,  Ernst  W.  Stromsdorfer,  Leonard  W. 
Weiss. 
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Yale  University:  John  Arena,  Bela  Balassu, 
Sylvester  E  Berkl,  Ronald  G.  Bodkin,  Wil- 
liam Brandio.  William  T.  Bruns,  Jr..  Duncan 
R.  Campbell,  Marlam  Chamberlain,'  Neil  W. 
Chamberlain,  John  DavU,  P.  Trenery  Dol- 
bear,  Jr..  Eeme  DraudabeJ.  Stanley  Enger- 
man.  John  Pel,  James  W.  Frieda.  Reginald 
H.  Green,  Joseph  Orunewald,  Donald  A. 
Hester,  John  W.  Hoofer,  Shane  J.  Hunt, 
Zor&D  Horfert,  Lawrence  B.  Krause    Michael 


C.  Lowell.  Peter  Mieszkowskl,  Harry  A.  Mls- 
klmin,  'Arthur  M.  Oken,  Hugh  D.  Patrick. 
Richard  C.  Porter.  Raymond  Powell.  Gustave 
Ranis,  Uoyd  C.  Reynolds,  Leonard  Schlfrin. 
Peter  Schran.  Adolph  Strumthel,  Jamee 
Tobln,  Harold   W.  Watts,  Menuhln  Yaarl. 


Humane  Treatment  of  Animals  Used  in 
Experiments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF  oaxooN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  JiUy  16. 1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
since  Introduction  of  8.  533,  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  medical  and  scientific 
exp>eriments,  there  has  been  extensive 
newspaper  comment  about  provisions  of 
the  legislation.  These  editorials  from 
newspapers  In  widely  scattered  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  indicate  public  In- 
terest and  concern  about  this  serious 
problem.  Newspaper  editorials  which 
have  commented  favorably  on  8.  533. 
have  reflected  my  own  belief  that  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  does  not 
require  barbaric  methods  in  handling  the 
animals  used  in  experiments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
with  my  remarks  and  editorial  from  the 
San  FYancisco  News  Call  Bulletin  of  June 
12.  1963,  entitled  "When  Animals  Suffer." 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Springfield, 
Mass..  Daily  News  of  June  25,  1963,  en- 
titled "Cruelty  to  Animals." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin. 

June  12.  1063) 

When  Animals  Suffkk 

The  Congress  Is  considering  bills  to  elimi- 
nate needless  cruelty  to  animals  used  In  re- 
search in  projects  where  Federal  money  is 
Involved. 

Strong  evidence  brought  out  in  hearings 
and  spread  on  the  Congressional  Record 
indicates  dogs,  cats,  monkeys,  rabbits,  and 
other  animals  have  been  subjected  to  need- 
less suffering,  not  only  In  some  poorly  run 
research  projects,  but  more  especially  among 
the  dealers  who  provide  the  animals. 

The  charges  are  by  no  means  a  blanket 
Indictment,  but  they  do  cite  numerous  in- 
stances of  callous  and  Inhumane  treatment. 

A  bin  sponsored  by  Senators  Clark,  Niu- 
BERCER,  and  Young  would  minimize  the 
suffering  of  the  subject  animals. 

There  Is  no  Intent  to  hinder  the  legitimate 
research  upon  which  medical  progress  de- 
pends. 

The  purpose  of  scientific  investigation  is 
to  better  humanity.  It  should  not  be  car- 
ried forward  in  an  Inhumane  manner. 

Congress  In  the  past  has  muffed  oppor- 
tunities to  approve  anticruelty  legislation. 
We  hope  It  will  grasp  the  present  opportunity 
and  act  with  dispatch. 

(From   the   Springfield    (Mass.)    Dally   News 
June  26,  1963] 
Crukltt  to  Animals 
Many  instances  of  cruelty  to  animals  were 
eliminated   as   horses   were   replaced   by   in- 
ternal   combustion    engines,   and   as   movie 


makers  found  camera  techniques  to  suggest 
violence  instead  of  actually  creating  it. 

The  next  target  was  the  slaughterhouse, 
and  proponents  of  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals there  won  the  cooperation  of  some  meat 
packers  and  of  some  weapon  manufacturers. 
Federal  legislation  which  is  realistic  and  en- 
forceable extended  and  standardized  these 
reforms. 

The  remaining  problem  which  challenges 
advocates  of  humane  treatment  of  animals 
concerns  medical  research  laboratories. 
Many  eminent  doctors  whose  names  Identify 
some  of  the  great  modern  miracles  of  medi- 
cine have  given  credit  to  research  conducted 
on  animals.  Salk  vaccine  Is  only  one  of 
many  Ufesavlng.  health-assuring  protec- 
tions made  possible  by  experiments  on  ani- 
mals. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  it  Is  morally  VTrong  for  man  to 
impose  the  risks  of  new  surgical  techniques 
and  drugs  on  animals  In  order  to  make  them 
safe  for  human  use. 

Between  the  antlvlvlsectionists  who  oppose 
all  research  svirgery  on  living  animals,  and 
those  who  fear  that  any  more  controls  will 
hamper  or  prevent  necessary  medical  re- 
search, are  advocates  of  a  humane  system 
which  would  protect  the  animals  from  un- 
necessary suffering,  but  still  permit  labora- 
tory experimentation  on  surgical  and  drug 
treatments  to  ^ave  human  lives.  Such  a 
system  is  not  unattainable.  In  fact,  one 
has  been  In  use  in  Great  Britain  for  almost 
90  years.  Just  last  year,  the  Animal  Welfare 
Institute  in  New  York  noted  In  one  of  its 
reports:  '"ITie  British  Act  of  1876  stands  as 
the  most  Just  and  humane  law  on  animal 
experimentation  ever  enacted." 

Six  bills  concerning  medical  research  on 
animals  are  now  before  the  Congress,  and 
even  many  of  those  who  admit  that  reforms 
are  needed  In  some  laboratories  argue  that 
these  can  be  effected  voluntarily,  by  self- 
pollclng.  Proponents  of  legislation  are  too 
familiar  with  similar  proposals  from  some 
meatpackers  who  succeeded  in  delaying 
adequate  slaughterhouse  legislation,  and  the 
proponents  will  therefore  regard  any  such 
proposal  as  merely  a  delaying  tactic. 

The  need  for  reform  is  generally  recog- 
nized. The  way  to  reform  has  already  been 
charted,  and  long  tested,  by  the  British. 
The  United  States  should  adopt  a  law  which 
win  not  retard  the  progress  of  medical  re- 
search, win  establish  bxmiane  standards  of 
animal  care  and  oise.  and  will  provide  for 
effective  enforcement. 


Cream  Imports  Invade  U.S.  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Julyl6. 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  MrT-Speaker.  for- 
eign cream  shipments  into  the  TJnited 
States  are  being  spread  over  an  increased 
number  of  domestic  markets.  First  mere 
were  shipments  from  New  Zealand  inp- 
the  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Philadelphia  areas.  More  recently.  20.- 
900  pounds  were  landed  in  Seattle  and 
395.000  pounds  in  Charleston.  S.C.  More 
than  3.4  million  pounds  have  been  im- 
ported since  January  1. 1963. 

These  cream  imports  from  New  Zea- 
land have  added  a  $1.1  million  burden 
to  the  price  support  program,  because 
the  imports  force  domestic  producers  to 
accept   lower   prices.     The   Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  is  saddled  with  the 
additional  price  supports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Whatccwn  County 
D^rymen's  Association  adopted  a  reso- 
lution at  its  annual  meeting  relative  to 
import  quotas  on  cream,  butterfat  and 
solid  nonfats.  This  resolution  supports 
legislation  which  would  give  effective 
controls  on  imports.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  7082.  which  would  do  just  this,  and 
urge  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
consider  hearings  in  the  near  future. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Whatcom  County  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation in  the  Record: 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  importation  of  cream  from 
New  Zealand  which  has  recently  occurred 
with  receipts  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  Philadelphia  poses  a  threat  to  VS.  mar- 
kets and  places  an  additional  burden  on 
the  dairy  price  support  program;    and 

Whereas  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  authority  to  impose  quotas  to 
prevent  imports  from  impairing  agrlculturai 
support  programs:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Whatcom  County  Dairy- 
men's Association  request  the  Congreasloiua 
delegates  of  the  States  represented,  to  ur- 
gently press  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
impose  quotas  on  further  imports  of  oream; 
and  that  the  Whatcom  County  Dairymen's 
Association  through  the  various  Congres- 
sional delegations  lend  every  possible  sup- 
port to  legislation  providing  for  more  effec- 
tive future  controls  of  Imports  through  total 
limits  placed  on  butterfat  and  solids  no* 
fat,  without  regard  to  the  products  or  form 
In  which  imported. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to  establish 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  my  concern  Is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, and  I  speak  for  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska who  have  always  supported  me  in 
these  efforts. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  situation  In  the  captive 
nations.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  ap- 
parent aim  of  the  administration  to  move 
Increasingly  toward  more  normal  rela- 
tions with  governments  in  some  of  the 
captive  nations  for  these  are  Communist 
governments,  and  steps  which  increase 
their  world  trade  and  benefit  the  Com- 
munist governments  can  hardly  be  bene- 
ficial to  this  coimtry. 

An  action  such  as  that  taken  this  year 
in  the  United  Nations,  when  we  aban- 
doned the  principle  on  which  we  have 
stood  since  the  1956  uprisings.  Is  to  many 
of  us  a  symptom  of  the  fuzzy  thinking 
which  is  leading  us  in  a  direction  which 
the  people  of  the  country  do  not  want  to 
go.    We  gave  up  on  principle,  as  I  said. 
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because  we  did  not  have  the  votes  to  win. 
That  Is  what  the  State  Department  ex- 
planation Is.  I  can  Imagine  what  abuse 
would  be  hurled  at  a  Congressman  If  he 
should  abandon  principle  for  the  exp«di- 
ent. 

A  move  to  Increase  trade  between  this 
country  and  Poland  Is  another  symptom 
of  the  belief  that  somehow  this  country 
will  benefit  from  the  steps  which  obvi- 
ously benefit  the  Communist  govern- 
ments 

So  we  In  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  country  are  faced  with  this  attitude 
that  our  national  policy  should  be  to  get 
along  with  the  people  who  are  running 
these  formerly  free  nations.  In  some 
way  this  Is  supposed  to  benefit  the  people 
of  the  nations,  when  actually  It  would 
reinforce  the  hold  over  these  same  peo- 
ple which  these  Communist  governments 
now  have. 

Turning  to  the  most  recent  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Cuba,  we  find  a  government 
policy  which  discourages  trade.  This 
contradiction  in  policy  does  not  seem  to 
bother  some,  but  to  me  and  I  would 
Imagine  to  many  foreign  governments,  it 
looks  like  a  strange  inconsistency.  Our 
Government  says  not  to  trade  with  Cuba, 
yet  our  policy  Is  to  Increase  trade  with 
the  Communist  satellite  nations  such  as 
Czechoslovakia  which  are  supplying 
Cuba.  They  must  wonder  if  we  are  sin- 
cere about  Cuba. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
the  State  Department  opposition  to  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions, although  it  frequently  seems  to  be 
similar  to  the  opposition  to  a  Freedom 
Academy— they  didn't  think  of  it  first. 
I  would  hope  there  are  more  substantial 
reasons,  but  those  I  have  seen  to  date  are 
not  Impressive. 

I  see  no  reason,  anyway,  why  the  House 
of  Representatives  needs  any  guidance 
from  the  State  Department  as  to  what 
committees  it  is  going  to  set  up.  There 
Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  adminis- 
tration sets  up  various  agencies  and  op- 
erations without  authority  of  Congress, 
so  I  think  it  high  time  we  make  a  few  de- 
cisions for  ourselves. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  of  a  special 
committee  and  of  these  annual  Captive 
Nations  Weeks  is  the  fact  that  Russia  to- 
day is  the  largest  and  very  nearly  the 
only  colonial  power  left  In  this  world. 
The  wave  of  nationalism  which  spread 
across  the  world  following  World  War  II 
wiped  out  the  remains  of  the  vast  colonial 
empires  of  yesteryear. 

Except  for  the  Russian  colonial  em- 
pire. That  today  stands  as  the  greatest 
example  of  the  failure  of  communism,  for 
the  empire  is  held  together— as  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  Hungary  in  1956 
—by  the  armed  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  those  who  tell  us  that  the 
puppet  governments  are  mellowing  be- 
cause of  a  few  concessions,  I  say  you  are 
sadly  mistaken.  When  the  Berlin  wall 
comes  down,  when  free  elections  are  held, 
when  the  Soviet  troops  are  withdrawn 
and  with  them  the  secret  police — then 
will  there  be  some  concessions  worthy  of 
noting. 

Until  then  I  think  it  is  Imperative  that 
we  continue  at  every  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  world  that  the 


Russian  colonial  empire  is  the  mldcen- 
tury's  biggest  example  of  individual  and 
national  subjugation. 
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Tlie  Republican  Party  and  the  CiTil  Rights 
Revolution — A  Speech  by  Hon.  Robert 
Taft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 


OF    NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished* colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft  I,  recently  delivered  an 
important  speech  on  civil  rights  in  New- 
ark, N.J.  In  his  speech  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Bob  Taft,  boldly  sets  forth 
the  role  of  the  Republican  Party  on  this 
vital  question  and  traces  the  notable  con- 
tribution which  our  party  has  made  since 
the  Presidency  of  Lincoln.  In  calling 
attention  to  the  early  and  re.sponsible  Re- 
publican legislative  proposals  in  the  88th 
Congress,  he  serves  a  timely  warning  to 
those  who  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  message  and  legislation  submitted 
by  the  President  are  the  only  proposals 
which  have  been  put  forward  to  deal  with 
the  ever-intensifying  crisis  in  race  rela- 
tions which  has  gripped  our  Nation. 

I,  am  pleased  to  bring  this  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
The  Republican  Party  and  the  Ciyil 

Rights  Revolution 
(By  Hon.  Robert -Tajt,  Jt.,  of  Ohio) 
The  civil  rights  revolution  which  Lb  In 
process  In  this  country  presents  all  Amer- 
icans and.  particularly,  the  leadership  of 
each  of  our  political  parties  with  a  challenge 
of  utmost  Importance.  While  It  Is  still  pos- 
sible that  the  action  and  approach  taken  by 
Congress  In  attempting  to  deal  with  these 
problems  may  be  a  bipartisan  one.  this 
seems  less  likely  as  each  day  passes.  The 
question  is  whether  the  leadership  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  divided  for  a  century  by 
an  ever-deepening  rift  on  the  question  of 
civil  rights,  is  now  attempting  to  find  and 
cultivate  company  In  Its  misery  by  claiming 
a  split,  or  embarrassment,  in  the  Republican 
Party  on  the  same  issues:"  If  so.  we  Repub- 
licans must  not  allow  it.  With  the  help  of 
pseudo-liberal  columnists  and  big-Federal- 
Government  advocates,  we  see  daily  charges 
of  division  among  Republicans  as  to  Just 
how  the  Congress  and  the  N.ition  should  face 
up  to  the  problems  of  racial  discrimination 
that  still  exists  in  many  parts  of  American 
life. 

As  on  most  Issues,  there  is  a  basic  unity 
within  the  Republican  Party  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  In  dealing  with 
these  problems.  In  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  Republican  Party  has  always 
stood,  and  will  continue  to  stand,  for  true 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin.  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine, 
the  Republican  Party  has  backed,  and  will 
continue  to  back,  a  legislative  approach  to 
the  civil  rights  problems  In  a  direct  and 
forthright  way.  Claims  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  Is  catering  to  the  South  on  the 
segregation  Issue  are  wholly  baseless.  -No 
segregationist  belongs  on  a  Republican  tick- 
et  or   even    In   the   party.     The   Democrats 


cannot  say  this,  and  won't  say  this.  Perhaps 
the  attacks  show  an  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  final  awakening  of  the  South  to  the 
necessity  of  a  two-party  system  for  its  well- 
being  and  a  final  recognition  there  that  Its 
best  Interests,  along  with  those  of  the  coun- 
try, lie  In  the  direction  of  a  responsible  fis- 
cal policy  and  protection  for.  rather  than 
a  surrender  to  government  of  the  Individual 
liberty  and  equality  of  all  citizens. 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most 
Republicans  in  Congress  will  support  most  of 
the  proposals  In  President  Kennedy's  civil 
rights  message  and  In  the  administration  s 
bill,  H.R.  7152.  Introduced  as  a  result  of  that 
message.  Particularly  this  U  not  surprising 
since  most  of  the  recommendations  and  pro- 
visions In  the  program  were  already  Included 
•  In  the  leglslaUve  proposals  dealing  with  civil 
rights  Introduced  by  many  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  For  Instance,  before  the 
President's  message,  there  were  already 
pending  In  the  Congress  (and  with  Democrat 
support  there  could  have  been  enacted)  Re- 
publican  proposals  dealing  with  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  In  the  field  of  voting  rights,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  now  shifted  to  the  ap- 
proach already  taken  by  the  Cooper-Dodd 
bill,  a  far  more  realistic  and  legally  sound 
approach  toward  Uteracy  testa  than  had  pre- 
viously been  backed  by  the  admlnlstraUon 
as  an  Irrebuttable  presumption  of  literacy  on 
a  proof  of  6  years  of  schooling.  It  still  con- 
tains no  provision  requiring  that  votes  be 
counted  properly,  a  safeguard  Republican 
measures  seek  for  all  Americans. 

2.  A  specific  authorization  for  suits  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  school  desegre- 
gation had  been  backed  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  early 
as  January.  It  has  finally  been  endorsed  by 
the  administration. 

3.  Permanent  status  for  the  Civil  RlghU 
Commission  had  been  backed,  and  is  still 
backed,  by  the  Republicans  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  administration's  proposal 
was.  and  apparently  still  is,  one  for  a  limited 
extension  of  life. 

4.  Republican  proposals  had  suggested  an 
equal  employment  opportunity  commission 
to  serve  as  a  watchdog  against  discrimina- 
tion on  Government  contracts  or  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and.  particularly,  to  check  on 
labor  practices  In  this  connection.  A  similar 
proposal  has  now  been  backed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

5.  Injunctive  relief  against  discrimination 
In  public  accommodations  had  been  backed 
by  many  Republicans  before  the  President's 
message,  but  It  is  based  on  the  sounder  ap- 
proach of  protection  of  equal  rights  under 
the  14th  amendment,  rather  than  on  an  un- 
limited extension  of  Federal  power  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  clause. 

6  Federally  assisted  programs  In  educa- 
tion and  other  fields  have.  In  many  cases, 
used  Federal  money  to  assist  and  aid  pro- 
grams which  discriminated  on  account  of 
race.  Unfortunately,  even  today  this  is  still 
true,  although  the  President  by  Executive 
order  could  ban  It  in  many  programs,  such 
as  motels  built  with  ARA  help.  Republican 
attempts  to  attach  amendments  to  such 
legislation  have  been  beaten  down  a  con- 
siderable number  of  times  by  the  Democratic 
Party  In  a  coalition  of  northern  urban  Dem- 
ocrats and  southern  Democrats  opposing 
such  limitation.  The  payoff  has  been  liberal 
grants  and  loans  in  southern  congressional 
districts. 

Certainly  the  Republicans  claim  no  mo- 
nopoly on  these  proposals  for  tackling  the 
difficult  problems  of  discrimination.  But 
these  examples  should  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  sincere  and  active 
in  its  approach  to  the  problem  and  that  Re- 
publican support  can,  therefore,  be  expected 
for  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  civil  rights 
measures  now  finally  receiving  support  from 
the  administration.     In  view  of  the  general 


backing  that  civil  rights  leglslaWon  seems 
sure  to  receive  from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle,  how  do  we  account  for  the  con- 
centrated attempt  to  play  up  any  disagree- 
ments or  questions  raised  by  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  as  to  any  facets  of  the 
program?     The  only  answer  is  polities. 

Before  getting  Into  any  such  criticisms  or 
what  the  policies  of  the  Republiean  Party 
should  be,  it  might  be  well  to  examine  at 
least  three  areas  In  the  admlnirtratlon's 
civil  rights  proposals  which  raise  serious 
questions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Mm  high- 
sounding  pleas  for  a  blpartisaa  approach  to 
these  problems. 

The    first    provision    of    the    President's 
civil  rights  proposal  we  might  discuss  Is  the 
section   601   provision.     We  will   be   hea-'lng 
much  on  this  In  coming  weeks.     Section  601 
of  H  R.  7152  proposes  that  In  lieu  of  8i>eclflc 
mandatory  provision  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion in  programs  granting  Federal  sJd.  we 
should  enact  a  very  general  provision  stating 
that  no  Federal  aid  law  shall  be  Interpreted 
as  requiring  that  financial  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  in  clrcvmistances  under  which 
there  Is  discrimination.     It  should  be  noted 
that   this   Is  merely   a  permissive  provision 
under  which  the  President,  or  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  particular  program,   may  de- 
cide either  to  withhold  Federal  funds  where 
there  is  discrimination,  or  to  grant  Federal 
funds  notwithstanding  the   fact  that  there 
Is  discrimination.     In  other  words,  it  is  a 
license  to  the  administrator  of  any  Federal 
program  to  use  Federal  funds  In  a  way  that 
may  well  carry  on  or  even  promote  discrim- 
ination.     As    compared    to    this    approach. 
Republican  members  have  been  advocating 
specific  prohibitions  put  into  selected  Fed- 
eral aid  bills  and.  particularly,  into  all  Fed- 
eral aid  bills  dealing  with   the  various  fed- 
erally aided  education  programs,  prohibiting 
the   use  of  Federal    funds   under   any  such 
circumstances,  unless  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  school  or  program  In  question  Is  mov- 
ing with  all  deliberate  speed  toward  desegre- 
gation   and    elimination    of    discrimination. 
In    testimony    before    the    subcommittee   of 
the    Education    and   Labor    Committee,   Mr. 
Qulgley,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,   and   Welfare,   this   week   specifi- 
cally objected  to  any  such  mandatory  pro- 
visions In  the  GUI  bill,  H.R.  6938,  a  measure 
proposed  not  only  by  all  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, but  also  by  many  of  the  Democrat 
members  of  that  committee.     Moreover,   in 
his  testimony  Mr.  Qulgley,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  admitted  that  he  had  not  cut  off 
Federal  aid  In  spite  of  such  discrimination 
and  that  this  has  not  been  done  because  he 
feels   that    the    federally    assisted    programs 
were  intended   by  Congress   to  be   financed 
even  if  there  was  discrimination.     On  the 
basis  of  performance  to  date,  with  the  pow- 
ers already  in  the  President  and  the  admin- 
istrators,   it    seems    very    doubtful    whether 
discretionary  power   of   this   sort   would   be 
used  unless  there  Is  Included  In  the  legisla- 
tion a  mandatory  direction  to  use  it.     The 
language    of    the    administration's    proposal 
and  the  President's  message  would  not  over- 
ride the  directions  to  spend  Federal  moneys 
In  specific  programs.    Nor  are  they  Intended 
to  do  so. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  administration's 
proposal  that  should  be  examined  Is  the  pri- 
mary reliance  put  upon  the  Interstate  com- 
merce power  in  the  title  II  provisions  seeking 
to  eliminate  discrimination  In  public  ac- 
commodations. The  Inherent  extension  of 
Federal  power  not  limited  to  the  area  of  civil 
rights,  which  is  implicit  in  reliances  on  the 
commerce  power,  seems  certain  to  make  it 
imacceptable  to  many  Republican  Members 
of  Congress,  and  also  to  many  E>emocrats, 
who  would  accept  reliance  on  the  I4th 
amendment,  which  deals  with  equal  rights 
and  would  not  be  a  precedent  for  extending 
Federal  power  over  almost  every  aspect  of 
private  life  by  Federal  governmental  regula- 


tion. Likewlte,  the  failure  In  the  public  ac- 
commodation section  of  the  bill  to  prescribe 
some  reasonable  minimum  limitation  on  slae 
for  application  of  the  act  seems  designed  to 
raise  objections  and  to  Jeopardize  the  chance 
of  its  successful  passage.  This  approach 
raises  the  question  whether  It  Is  really  de- 
sired by  the  administration  to  enact  such  a 
provision  or  whether  they  seek  a  F>olltl«al 
Issue,  or  excuse  of  some  sort,  Instead. 

Finally,  the  attitude  of  the  administration 
toward  a  fair  employment  practices  bill  is 
Interesting.  Apparently  at  the  last  moment 
the  President  decided  to  at  least  give  Up 
service  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  of  this  type 
such  as  is  now  pending  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  This  Is  Interesting 
because  apparently  It  was  not  Included  In 
earlier  drafts  of  the  civil  rights  message.  It 
Is  also  interesting  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  others  speaking 
for  the  administration  had  earlier  Indicated 
that  they  did  not  advocate  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Furthermore,  the  admini- 
stration's civil  rights  bill  Itself  makes  abso- 
lutely no  mention  of  fair  employment  prac- 
tices and,  apparently,  is  willing  to  leave  the 
fate  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  without 
any  particular  comments  or  instruction.  I 
believe  that,  I  can  say,  however,  that  we  do 
expect  to  ask  the  administration  to  com- 
ment on  this  measure  and  to  state  Its  posi- 
tion- before  the  committee  acts.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  Ignore  this  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  In  employment,  which 
is  the  most  troublesome  discrimination  of  all 
in  our  country  today.  Rather,  working  along 
with  the  other  members  of  our  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  we  hoi>e  to  come  out 
and  propose  to  the  Congress  a  reasonable  and 
workable  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
a  fair  employment  practices  commission  and 
then  to  ask  and  expect  support  from  the 
Democratic  Party  in  backing  such  a  proposal. 
Here,  as  elsewhere.  It  is  Important,  through 
proper  procedural  requirements,  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  are  properly  pro- 
tected and  that  State  programs  already  mak- 
ing good  progress  in  this  area  are  not  Inter- 
fered with  or  supplanted. 

In  these  three  areas  of  federally  assisted 
programs,  public  accommodations,  and  fair 
employment  practices,  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  the  administration  is  not 
still  seeking  to  appease  and  play  footsie  with 
Southern  Democrats  In  the  hope  of  keeping 
them  in  line  on  other  legislative  proposals 
and  in  the  1964  elections.  If  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  the  civil  rights  problem  In  this 
coimtry  can  work,  and  I  believe  that  it  can, 
then  the  President  and  other  members  of  his 
administration  will  have  to  stop  dodging 
the  tough  questions  and  indicate  to  the 
leadership  of  their  party  in  the  Congress  and 
to  the  country  generally  what  they  believe 
a  proper  bipartisan  approach  should  be.  On 
these  ticklish  problems  which  I  have  out- 
lined, they  have  not  done  so  yet.  Their  fail- 
ure Is  likely  to  create  major  difficulties  for 
the  enactment  of  sound  laws  facing  up  to 
these  problems.  These  difficulties  could  re- 
sult In  defeat  for  much  of  the  civil  rights 
program.  If  it  does  so,  regardless  of  the 
protestations,  the  responsibility  will  be  the 
administration's. 
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or   ALABAMA 
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Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  RAINS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 


very  fine  article  by  one  of  our  great 
Methodist  ministers  who  has  set  forth 
some  of  his  views  and  experiences  in 
dealing  with  the  racial  crisis. 

The  article  is  by  Dr.  Denson  Franklin 
and  was  published  in  the  June  issue  of 
Concern,  a  publication  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Dr.  Franklin  was  for  many 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  my  hometown, 
and  is  now  pastor  of  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Birmingham.  He  Is  one 
of  the  finest  Christians  I  have  ever 
known,  an  able  and  dedicated  minister 
who  is  both  loved  and  resp>ected  by 
thousands  of  people  in  Alabama  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  this  article  re\'eals  the 
thinking  of  many  of  our  clergymen  and 
the  problems  which  they  are  encounter- 
ing in  these  trying  times.  Following  is 
Dr.  Franklin's  article: 

Views  on  the  Racial   Caisis 

(By  Dr.  Denson  N.  Franklin,  Minister.  First 

Methodist  Church.  Gadsden.  Ala.) 

Birmingham.  Ala. — Recently  during  the 
racial  crisis,  I  had  a  most  helpful  experi- 
ence. 

Our  city,  behind  In  facing  up  to  her  local 
race  problems,  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
racial  demonstrations.  The  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  Greater  Birmingham  Minis- 
terial Association,  and  other  religious  and 
civic  organizations  had  only  recently  faced 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  too  long  burled 
our  heads  in  the  sand,  refusing  to  recognize 
our  problems.  A  city  election  had  Just  been 
held.  Moderation  had  won.  The  next  day 
the  demonstrations  began. 

As  the  tide  mounted,  the  reaction  set  In. 
Some  of  our  churches  which  had  planned 
to  open  their  doors  to  men  of  good  will  of 
every  race  found  themselves  beset  with  In- 
ternal strife  and  temporary  changes  In  policy. 
Others  which  opened  their  doors  for  two  or 
three  Sundays,  changed  from  the  open 
sanctuary  to  restricted  areas  In  the  bal- 
cony or  closed  their  doors  to  the  demon- 
strators. Internal  strife  prevailed  to  a 
greatej:  or  lesser  degree  in  the  churches 
which  wrestled  with  this  problem. 

Demonstrators  reported  to  the  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television  the  names  of  the 
churches  they  planned  to  visit.  Equipment 
was  set  up  in  advance  and  movies  were  made 
of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  Negroes. 
In  most  cases  there  was  rejection.  The 
names  of  these  churches  were  flashed  across 
America. 

Letters  poured  In  from  other  sections. 
Every  letter  was  one  of  condemnation. 
Ministers  were  condemned  for  being  un- 
christian, ungodly,  and  not  worthy  to  wear 
the  cloth.  They  were  urged  to  turn  in  their 
credentials  and  give  up  the  Christian 
ministry. 

In  the  meantime  a  few  local  people  were  ' 
calling  and  writing.  They  said  the  minis- 
ters were  trying  to  Integrate  the  churches. 
They  accused  them  of  being  unpi^-lotlc,  un- 
Bouthern  and  un-Chrlstlan.  What  an  Impos- 
sible position  for  a  man  whose  church  was 
not  opened.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  a  grand 
rascal  and  an  Imposter  to  his  brethren  of 
other  sections.  On  the  other,  to  some  of  his 
people  at  home,  he  was  a  traitor  and  ttim- 
coat. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  this  came  a  tele- 
gram from  two  Illinois  ministers,  L.  J. 
Sailor  and  R.  A.  Chrlsman.  They  said.  "We 
who  are  not  without  sin  share  your  an- 
guished concern  in  the  present  tense  situa- 
tion. You  wUl  continue  to  be  In  our  prayers 
and  affection.  Kindly  convey  this  to  our 
brethren.  Your  colleagues."  I  gat  at  my 
desk  for  a  moment  and  wept. 

"Thank  God,"  1  said,  "for  somebody  who 
Is  praying  for  us  and  loving  us  In  our 
dilemma  and  in  our  struggle.    Two  brothers 
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of   the   Methodist    Church   are   praying   for 
\i8  and  are  suffering  with  us." 

One  of  our  great  problems  In  the  20th 
century  Is  the  problem  of  name  calling  and 
vllllflcatlon.  Most  of  us  have  more  problems 
In  our  own  backyards  than  we  can  solve. 
I  have  spoken  all  acrocs  America,  and  every- 
where I  go  my  minister  brethren  share  with 
me  their  feelings  of  guilt  about  situations 
In  their  own  conununltles  and  churches.  I 
have  so  many  of  my  own  that  I  cannot  con- 
denui  them,  only  share  with  them  as  we 
confess  our  sins  together. 

Sometimes  I  find  that  our  own  trumpeting 
and  shouting  about  the  other  fellow's  sins 
are  defense  mechanisms  to  keep  our  minds 
off  our  own. 

When  we  write  letters  expressing  our  deep 
convictions,  we  should  first  Inquire  what  the 
sltxiatlon  la.  Oui  brother  who  Is  being  con- 
demned by  us  may  be  fighting  a  battle  for  his 
life.  Who  knows  but  that  he  Is  making  a  far 
greater  sacrifice  In  the  battle  he  Is  quietly 
waging  than  those  of  us  who  pass  Judgment 
on  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  struggle  he 
finds  enemies  in  front  and  to  the  rear.  He 
walks  alone  through  the  valley  of  misunder- 
standing at  home  and  abroad.  He  wonders  If 
his  people  at  home  care  for  him  and  If  his 
brothers  abroad  still  love  him.  He  comes  to 
xinderstand  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual, 
"Jesus  walked  this  lonesome  valley." 

Each  Individual  may  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  perplexing  problems  that  baffie 
us  in  this  day,  but  there  Is  one  thing  each  of 
us  can  do.  He  can  leave  Judgment  to  Ood 
and  pray  for  his  brothers. 

During  these  days  we  Methodists  can  band 
together  across  America  to  pray  earnestly  for 
each  other.  We  cannot  always  agree  on  every 
\BS\xe.  We  cannot  possibly  understand  Just 
what  struggles  our  brothers  face  or  what 
burdens  they  bear  in  every  partlcylar  situa- 
tion. But  we  can  pray  for  them.  We  can  ask 
Gkxl  to  give  them  courage  to  stand  In  the 
tempest,  wisdom  to  be  good  shepherds  to 
their  flocks,  and  love  to  penetrate  the  cess- 
pools of  hate.  We  can  pray  for  each  other. 
Prayer  changes  things.  Prayer  changes  men. 
Let  us  pray  more  and  criticize  less. 


A  Plan  To  Fight  the  Commanist 
Conspiracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALIrOKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  plan  to  fight  the  Communist 
conspiracy  submitted  by  Mr.  Wallace  B. 
Truslow.  I  do  this  without  personal 
comment,  but  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
produce  helpful  suggestions  from  those 
who  examine  it. 

To  all  loyal  Americans,  before  you  read 
further  In  this  report,  please  do  not  think 
that  I  am  unaware  that  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  the  Communist  threat  has 
crossed  your  mind.  I'm  sure  that  you  have 
given  the  problem  constant  thought  and 
attention. 

However,  being  only  a  layman,  perhape  the 
following  plan  which  came  to  my  mind  may 
not  have  occurred  to  you.  Poesibly  the 
program  which  I  am  advocating  may  not  be 
the  answer,  but  If  we  are  ever  to  defeat  the 


Communists    in    the   long   run,    some   plan 
similar  to  this  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

My  purpoee  in  the  presentation  of  thU 
plan  Is  twofold: 

1.  To  Ultistrate  briefly  how  an  ouUlde 
Ideology  (proven  so  greatly  Inferior  to  our 
own  In  producing  goods  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people)  has  the  audacity  to  claim 
that  our  ystem  is  decadent  and  Inferior  to 
theirs. 

2.  To  present  a  plan  that  may  give  this 
country  and  the  remaining  free  world  '  a 
positive  direction  in  which  to  go  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  remain  free  from  the  yoke  of 
communism. 

In  Russia  today:  Indeed  in  Albania.  China, 
and  all  the  satellite  nations  under  Commu- 
nist-control,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
average  man  Is  at  a  near  starvation  level. 

(a)  A  Russian  In  the  streets  of  Moscow 
will  try  to  buy  the  shoes  off  of  any  American 
tourist. 

(b)  Ten  people  will  live  in  two  small 
rooms. 

(c)  Department  stores  have  flowing  dis- 
plays but  no  merchandise  to  sell. 

(d)  People  wear  steel  teeth  because  dental 
science  Is  50  years  behind  our  own. 

(e)  Dogs  and  cats  are  nonexistent  because 
they  have  long  since  been  consumed  for  food. 

(f)  Agricultural  systems  under  "collecti- 
vism" cannot  provide  enough  basic  food 
crope  for  even  a  minimum  dally  health  re- 
quirement. 

(g)  Mistresses  are  now  provided  for  2.300 
top  military  and  government  people  by  the 
state. 

Yet  a  system  with  these  evils  and  short- 
comings dares  to  tell  us  (with  the  highest 
living  standard  in  the  world)  that: 

1.  It  Is  wrong  for  our  Industrialists  to 
make  a  profit. 

2.  It  is  wrong  for  a  landlord  to  collect  rent. 

3.  That  we  are  exploiting  our  workers. 

4.  That  the  state  should  own  everything, 
control  everything,  and  extinguish  all  Indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

Still,  the  trend  in  our  legislation  is  to 
slowly  conununize  and  socialize  ourselves 
and  the  remaining  free  world.  We  must  stop 
helping  them  take  over  our  country.  We 
cannot  undo  past  mistakes  but  we  can  profit 
from  them.  As  the  Communists  have  stated 
their  goals,  so  must  we  set  up  our  goals  in 
opiKwitlon  to  theirs,  and  to  describe  the 
methods  we  must  use  to  obtain  them. 

If  the  Communists  believe  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  (as  they  surely  do)  and  that  they 
are  not  going  to  stop  until  they  own  the 
world,  then  we  can  do  not  less.  We  must 
recognize  that  we  are  at  war. 

Therefore.  I  propose  the  following  four 
steps  that  we  must  take : 

1.  The  creation  of  a  Cabinet  post.  I  ask 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  poet  in  the 
Cabinet  for  a  chief  of  the  cold  war.  This 
acknowledges  that  we  give  official  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  taste  of  cold  war 
exists  between  us  and  the  Communist  world. 
It  announces  to  the  world  that  we  know  we 
are  being  attacked  and  that  we  accept  the 
challenge  to  fight  back.  The  citizens  and 
yes,  the  governments  of  the  free  world  will 
take  heart  at  this  announcement  of  stating 
already  known  facts.  Theirs  will  be  an  en- 
couraging display  of  unanimity  of  the  free 
peoples  left  in  the  world. 

(a)  Department  of  psychological  warfare. 
Let  the  chief  create  subpoets  which  encom- 
pass psychological  warfare,  subversive  tac- 
tics, religious  warfare,  and  anything  else 
the  combined  minds  of  military  and  naval 
strategists,  leaders  of  Industry  and  the  sci- 
ences can  envision. 

(b)  Department  of  guerilla  warfare.  The 
chief  must  also  create  a  department  that 
can  recruit  men  from  the  free  nations  oX  the 
world  and  under  the  flag  of  no  nation  In  the 


world    (In  effect  responsible   to  no  nation) 
These  men  In  turn  can  be  used  as  a  raider 
force  or,  in  other  words  as  a  supplement  to 
action  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 

As  long  as  the  United  Nations'  forces  have 
only  l)een  called  on  to  restore  order  to  the 
country  being  attacked  at  the  moment  by 
Communist  forces,  then  we  should  create 
and  support  an  Independent  force  to  atUck 
the  countries  already  enslaved  by  Commu- 
nist forces.  Under  such  a  plan  no  single 
nation  can  be  blamed. 

Is  It  not  time  to  offer  a  ray  of  hope  to  the 
enslaved  people  of  the  world?  Must  we 
stand  by  forever  and  pretend  that  they  do 
not  exist? 

Keep  faith  In  the  United  Nations  if  we 
must,  but  let  us  go  outside  Its  framework  to 
retrieve  the  lost  nations  of  the  world. 
How  else  can  these  enslaved  peoples  ever 
form  free  nations  again? 

(c)  Department  of  military  government. 
As  the  plan  progresses.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
set  up  a  department  of  military  government, 
much  like  what  was  used  by  this  country 
after  World  War  n.  This  temporary  govern- 
ment would  have  a  time  limit  of  5  years.  Its 
purpose  wotild  be  to  keep  order  while  assist- 
ing the  i>eople  of  the  newly  liberated  coun- 
try to  set  up  the  type  of  government  desired 
by  the  greatest  majority.  Authority  would 
then  be  transferred  gradually  to  tne  new 
government. 

2.  The  free  world  manifesto.  Since  the 
days  of  the  dark  ages,  mankind  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  break  away  from  the 
shackles  of  slavery  which  have  bound  him  In 
many  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 

The.  efforts  of  the  would-be  slave  masters 
have  become  ever  more  cunning  as  more  and 
more  peoples  have  been  able  to  break  free. 
The  world  Is  now  in  the  grip  of  the  great- 
est plot  of  all  (the  Communist  threat)  to 
completely  subvert  the  entire  globe. 

Accordingly.  It  has  evolved  so  that  we  now 
have  three  courses  of  action  open  to  us: 

(a)  We  can  proceed  on  our  present  course 
of  action  and  continue  to  be  swallowed  an 
Inch  at  a  time. 

(b)  We  can  blow  up  the  aggressor  nation 
(as  we  now  have  the  nuclear  power  to  do) 
but  we  cannot  collectively  bring  ourselves  to 
this  decision. 

(c)  We  can  force  the  aggreseor  back  to  the 
confinement  of  his  own  borders. 

Therefore,  let  the  Chief  be  responsible  for 
the  creation  of  a  free-world  manifesto.  This 
document  should  state  the  following: 

A.  It  Is  our  Intention  to  force  the  Russian 
Armed  Forces  beck  to  the  confinement  of 
their  own  borders. 

B.  We  intend  to  free  the  enslaved  coun- 
tries from  the  control  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. 

C.  We  will  provide  a  temporary  military 
government  (with  the  6  year  time  limit) 
until  the  people  of  a  newly  freed  country 
can  choose  the  type  of  government  they  de- 
sire and  provide  for  the  gradual  and  orderly 
transition  of  authority  to  the  newly  created 
body.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
during  thU  6  year  period,  the  people  shall 
have  as  complete  freedom  as  possible .  The 
Communists  must  be  made  to  renounce  their 
goal  of  worldwide  domination  by  seeing  that 
it  Is  completely  impossible  to  attain. 

3.  The  battle  plan.  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
once  made  a  statement  declaring  that  com- 
munism wUl  seek  to  expand  through  nasty 
little  undeclared  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." 

What  he  failed  to  say  was  that  Russia 
would  supply  the  weapons,  other  Oomraunist 
countries  would  supply  the  soldiers  and  Rus- 
sia would  continue  on,  blameless  to  the  end. 

Our  Defense  Department,  taking  note  of 
tills  strategy,  has  ordered  a  policy  by  all  the 
services  tailored  to  helping  the  threatened 


nations  to  combat  the  political  tactics  of 
terror,  extortion,  assassination  and  quasi - 
military  action. 

The  unfortunate  i>art  Is  that,  in  order  to 
stop  any  fighting,  we  have  generally  agreed 
to  a  coalition  government  with  the  Ooounu- 
nlst  forces  having  the  loudest  voice. 

At  best,  this  falls  completely  at  placing 
the  government  back  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
vious officials  and  leaves  the  way  open  tor 
complete  Infiltration  of  all  government  of- 
fices by  Conununlst  politicians. 

Isn't  it  time  we  started  to  turn  the  tables 
and  use  some  of  the  Conununlst  devised 
methods  to  our  own  advantage? 

Should  not  the  chief  of  the  oold  war  create 
a  plan  where  we  employ,  not  ovu-  own  armed 
forces  to  fight  the^  little  "wars  of  n&tVonal 
liberation,"  but  a  force  of  volunteers  under 
the  flag  of  no  nation  In  the  world? 

As  long  as  Russia  originated  the  rules  of 
xislng  the  manpower  of  other  countries  to 
fight  her  wars,  we  should  therefore  be  safely 
able  to  adopt  the  same  rules. 

In  addition,  such  a  force  (possibly  staffed 
by  men  allowed  to  resign  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  any  nation  in  the  free  world  and 
supplied  by  the  free  world  countries)  could 
take  the  Initiative  and  begin  creating  rebel- 
lion and  unrest  in  the  Communist  satellite 
countries.  Within  these,  undoubtedly  there 
is  a  large  segment  of  the  population  that 
would  rebel  against  the  Russian  forces  oc- 
cupying their  land  If  they  were  given  any 
encouragement. 

This  could  put  Russia  on  the  defensive 
and  eventually  lead  to  her  retreating  to 
within  her  own  borders.  In  the  meantime, 
we  would  be  as  blameless  as  Russia  because 
we  were  not  using  our  own  forces.  Certain- 
ly we  would  not  be  attacked  by  her,  becavise 
we  would  continue  to  have  our  nuclear 
weapons  aimed  straight  at  the  heart  of  Rus- 
sia. Our  defense  budget  could  remain  the 
same  by  reducing  our  Armed  Forces  by  the 
amount  that  we  contribute  to  the  "raider 
forces." 

This  battle  plan  would  have  to  be  created 
by  the  chief  of  the  cold  war  In  cooperation 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

4.  The  Tote.  Submit  the  plan  created  to 
a  vote  of  the  American  people,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  free  world.  No  general  can 
fight  a  war  unless  his  soldiers  are  willing 
and  eager  for  the  fray. 

Every  adult  American  citizen  should  be 
asked  to  "sign  a  pledge"  (vote)  that  he  or 
she  knows  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  "to 
the  finish  of  all  intelligent  beings,"  and 
that  the  creation  of  a  "state  of  slavery" 
would  be  the  result  If  the  Communists  were 
to  win. 

An  affirmative  vote  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  "declared  authority"  or  a  "mandate 
from  the  people"  to  conduct  a  war  and  win, 
by  using  the  plans  the  chief  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  nations  of  the  free  world  have 
devised. 

In  the  United  States,  the  request  for  a 
vote  could  be  submitted  to  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States.  Each  State  could  then  vote 
on  each  of  the  three  Issues,  after  a  period 
of  Informing  them  as  to  what  the  Issues  are 
and  what  they  encompass:  (a)  The  creation 
of  a  Cabinet  post;  (b)  the  free  world  mani- 
festo;   (c)   the  battle  plan. 

If  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
voted  "no,"  we  would  be  bound  to  lose  the 
war  and  would  continue  to  be  swallowed  "an 
inch  at  a  time"  by  the  Communist  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  American  public 
and  the  people  of  the  free  world,  if  given 
the  full  and  complete  facta,  will  vote  "yes" 
when  a  free  world  manifesto  and  a  world 
wide  plan  of  action  Is  presented  and  dis- 
cussed openly. 

May  God  help  o\ir  posterity  If  we  fall  In 
our  duty. 


Dedication    of    Memphis,    Tenn^ 
Metropolitan  Airport 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TEMNKSSKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  world  Is 
Mr,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  We  of 
Tennessee  are  always  delighted  when  b« 
visits  our  State,  for  he  always  brings 
with  him  those  gems  of  wit  and  wisdom 
for  which  he  is  so  well  known  and 
respected. 

Such  an  occasion  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Memphis  Metropolitan  Airport  on 
June  5.  Ambassador  Stevenson  deliv- 
ered the  principal  address  and,  as  usual, 
it  was  a  fine  one.  In  it,  he  called  upon 
Americans  of  today  to  exercise  what  he 
called  the  audacity  of  our  ancestors — the 
audacity,  as  he  put  it,  "to  do  what  we 
know  is  right." 

^ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Ambassador  Steven- 
son's remarks,  as  published  in  the  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Appeal,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"WiK  THE  Trust  or  New  World,"  Adlai  Sats 

(Address  by  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
dedicating  the  Memphis  Metropolitan  Air- 
port) 

I  congratulate  you  for  this  fine  new  airport 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  here  to  participate  In 
this  dedication  ceremony.  Looking  over  the 
splendid  long  runway,  I  think  of  the  actor 
who  was  stopped  by  a  motorcycle  cop  and 
ordered  to  get  out  of  his  car. 

"Now,"  said  the  officer,  pointing,  "walk 
that  straight  line  along  the  road,"  and  the 
actor  said  right  back,  "Not  unless  you  put 
a  net  under  It." 

Also,  I  am  reminded  of  the  service  of 
Senator  Gore,  as  a  delegate  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. Sometimes  members  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  are  not  wholly 
enthusiastic  about  Senators,  but  I  for  one 
have  never  shared  the  views  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  tl\l8  subject. 

When  he  was  President  he  had  a  running 
fight  with  the  Senate.  One  time  he  asked  a 
famous  big  game  hunter  to  bring  back  a 
couple  of  lions  from  Africa  to  be  turned 
loose  In  the  Senate.  "But."  said  the  hunter, 
"aren't  you  afraid  they  might  make  a  mis- 
take?" 

"No."  said  Teddy,  "not  If  they  stay  there 
long  enough." 

Well,  at  the  United  Nations,  we  don't  feel 
that  way  about  Albert  Gork.  We  wish  he 
could  stay  with  us  permanently.  He  has 
made  many  friends  for  America  by  his  re- 
cent service  there,  and  we  owe  him  a  great 
debt  for  his  wise  counsel  and  his  powerful 
advocacy  of  the  policies  of  the  United  States. 

I  take  the  theme  of  my  remarks  to  you 
today  from  a  very  generous  letter  of  invita- 
tion I  received  from  Mr.  James  Irwin,  the 
chairman  of  the  ^lelby  County  Democratic 
Executive  Committee.  Well — as  you  know — 
I  am  a  Democrat,  too.  But  I  wish  your 
famous  Senator  Estes  Ketaitver  was  stand- 


ing here.  too.  for  we  have  stood  together  on 
about  every  platf  ormln  Anxerlca. 

In  his  letter.  Mr.'  Irwin  wrote  that  the 
o[>ening  of  this  airport  reflected  not  only  a 
shortening  of  travel  time  throughout  the 
world,  but  it  signified  "a  further  step  that 
brings  this  conun unity  closer  to  other  world 
communities.  This  closeness  demonstrates 
that  we  are,  in  fact,  our  brother's  keeper." 

It  does,  Indeed.  And  the  world  Is  shrink- 
ing faster  than  the  mind  can  grasp,  as 
Senator  Thruston  Morton  so  eloquenUy  re- 
minded us  at  lunch. 

It  took  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  Tennessee 
friends  30  days  to  go  from  his  beloved  Hermi- 
tage to  take  the  oath  as  President — and 
Washington  hasn't  been  the  same  since. 

Sam  Houston  and  Davy  Crockett  traveled 
many  weeks  in  the  wilderness  to  get  to 
Texas — and  Texas  hasnt  been  the  same  since. 

From  this  airport  many  men  and  women 
of  Memphis  and  the  Midsouth  go  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  dally.  And  neither  we 
nor  the  world  will  ever  be  the  same  again. 

And  with  this  fine  new  airport,  the  world 
wlU  shrink  even  more,  here  In  Memphis, 
every  time  a  plane  lands  or  takes  off — every 
time  an  ocean-going  vessel  touches  at  your 
famed  Mississippi  port,  every  time  you  ship 
yo\ir  liunber  i»XKlucts  to  the  far  corners  of 
the  earth,  every  time  more  cotton  Is  sold  here 
at  the  world's  largest  Inland  cotton  market. 
Memphis  is  one  of  the  great  cities  of  An:er- 
Ica,  and  the  more  than  a  million  people  who 
live  in  and  around  It  have  the  respotislbllities 
of  greatness  to  live  with. 

So  the  opening  of  your  alrpc«"t  Is  an  event 
that  today  and  In  the  years  to  come  will  play 
a  major  role  in  spreading  an  Image,  a  pic- 
ture, an  Impression  of  America  and  Its  aspi- 
rations for  beyontl  otir  shores.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  con- 
sider what  the  image  is,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern. 

Unhappily  the  picture  of  America  that 
others  have  Is  not  always  the  same  as  otirs: 
too  often  their  picture  is  of  money,  affluence 
and  egotlsm^-ln  a  hungry  world;  too  often 
oxir  public  dialog  Is  of  weapons,  missiles, 
and  war — in  a  world  that  yearns  for  peace. 

We  know  that  there  is  no  more  compas- 
sionate, generotis  and  peaceful  society  any- 
where on  earth  than,  ours,  and  to  keep  pre- 
cisely that  impression  before  the  world  Is 
the  Job  of  every  American.  Not  only  our 
present  seciirlty  but  otor  future  Influence 
depends  on  how  well  we  succeed  In  keeping 
alive  our  great  propositions  of  freedom  and 
equality — propositions  that  the  United 
States  nearly  two  centuries  ago  launched 
Into  to  Inner  space  that  is  the  heart  of  man. 
It  would  be  treason  to  our  deepest  convic- 
tions were  we  to  fall. 

Dally,  I  meet  people  from  all  lands.  They 
come,  they  see,  they  Judge.  And  I  can  tell 
you  what  we  say  has  little  Impact  compared 
to  what  we  do.  In  short,  this  glorious,  free 
America  has  little  Impact  if  what  we  right- 
eously tell  others  to  do  in  their  lands  is  not 
what  we  do  In  otirs. 

We  are  In  grim  competition  to  win  the 
trxist  and  confidence  of  the  New  World  now 
stirring  in  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. In  this  20th  centvuy,  we  are  living 
through  a  historical  experience  that,  like 
a  great  wave,  is  sweeping  away  forever  the 
IneqxUties  of  old — of  race,  class,  region  or 
nationality.  We  in  America  should  under- 
stand it  better  than  most  because  the  wave 
started  rolling  from  our  own  shores  two 
centtiries  ago. 

From  the  moment  of  Its  birth,  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  Implanted  a  universality  In  our 
country's  soul  that  set  us  apart  as  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  not  men.  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  are  Inalienable  rights  of  every 
citizen,  not  Just  of  some. 
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For  the  qiiality  of  liberty  Is  not  divisible. 
When  we  deny  Its  prlTlleges  to  another,  we 
place  our  own  In  Jeopardy. 

As  I  say.  In  this  age  of  freedom,  there  Is 
a  new  world  waiting  to  be  won  or  loet — a 
world  of  men  and  nations,  of  nxany  creeds 
and  colors,  but  all  alike — sensitive,  proud, 
and  Independent. 

We  mtist  prove  that  our  democracy  and 
the  liberties  It  offers  make  up  a  society  that 
can  remain  free,  human  creative,  even  when 
It  Is  under  heavy  and  ruthless  fire  and  pres- 
s\ire:  that  It  can  combat  poverty.  Injustice. 
Intolerance,  In  Its  own  midst,  even  while  It 
resists  despotism  from  without;  that  It  can 
give  men  a  glimpse  of  serenity  and  hope  even 
while  calling  on  them  for  sacrlflce. 

This  Is  a  revered  truth — shaped  by  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  reminding  his  flock 
In  Oalatla  that.  In  their  Christian  fellow- 
ship, "There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek."  And 
today  we  could  add  Baptist,  or  Methodist, 
Negro  or  whlt«. 

This  Is  what  we  must  prove — that  the 
Ideals  which  gave  life  and  greatness  to  our 
land  are  still  the  Ideals  of  our  thrice-blessed 
America. 

Ours  is  an  open  society  that  builds  air- 
ports and  opens  windows  for  all  the  world 
to  m»  the  truth.  And  while  at  times  per- 
tai^M  we  would  wish  others  not  to  see  our 
quarrels  and  our  problems.  It  is  the  test  of 
the  open  society  that  it  remains  open  not 
merely  for  the  serenity  of  agreement  but  for 
the  turmoil  of  disagreement. 

The  rulers  of  the  Soviet,  however,  have 
made  their  country  into  a  darkened  theater 
from  which  events  of  the  outside  world  are 
shut  out,  and  ail  the  play  of  light  and  music 
and  action  is  controlled  by  the  director. 
And  I  thank  Ood  that,  no  matter  what  our 
probleais,  we  welcome  everyone  to  our  shores 
and  let  them  see  every  aspect  of  our  life, 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good. 

I  would  liken  it.  In  a  way,  to  the  Issue  of 
inspection  of  nuclear  tests  and  disarmament. 
We  have  no  fears  or  reservations  about  In- 
spection. The  Soviet  Union  does.  And  now 
It  would  limit  the  Indispensable  peacekeep- 
ing operatlcms  of  the  United  Nations  by  ex- 
tending a  financial  veto  over  all  such  oper- 
ations. 

But  a  precondition  of  progress  toward  a 
peaceful,  disarmed  world  Is  not  the  aban- 
donment, but  rather  the  greater  development 
of  the  techniques  for  peaceful  settlement 
and  the  control  of  violence. 

In  an  age  when  any  violence  anywhere  can 
quickly  expand  to  nuclear  war,  the  collective 
security  of  all  and  hence  the  United  Na- 
tions, becomes  At  lly  more  Imperative.  More- 
over, In  the  present  divided  world,  if  it 
dldnt  already  exist.  It  would  probably  b« 
impossible  to  create  it  now. 

And  there  is  no  substitute  for  that  unique 
experiment  in  self-control  and  the  rule  of 
reaaon  which  transcends  the  divergent  In- 
terest of  states  and  sets  above  those  diver- 
gent Interests  the  common  Interest  of  all 
the  states  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
Military  alliances,  I  might  remind  you,  may 
deter  war;  but  military  alliances  are  not 
likely  to  develop  means  of  peaceful  set- 
tlement or  the  containment  of  differences. 

Just  as  the  United  States  Is  the  symbol 
of  the  open  society  on  a  national  scale,  the 
United  Nations  Ls  the  symbol  of  the  open 
society  on  the  international  level.  To  those 
Americans,  therefore,  who  ascribe  to  the 
United  Nations  not  benefit  but  danger  to 
our  country,  I  would  ask  if  they  also  ques- 
tion the  principles  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  Constitution.  For  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  derive  from  our 
own  tradition,  from  our  belief  in  equality 
before  God  and  before  the  law.  What  was 
once  a  western  ethic,  even  a  white  man's 
ethic,  has  now  spread  until  It  has  become 
universal,  and  therln  lies  one  of  the  great 
dramas  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  cast  100  vetos  In 
the  Security  Council,  but  the  organization 


has  not  been  strangled  by  the  veto.  It  boy- 
cotted the  United  Nations  In  1950,  but 
quickly  returned  after  the  Security  Council 
acted  on  Korea. 

And  when  last  year  It  tried  to  extend  Its 
veto  to  the  Secretary  General  by  the  device 
of  the  trokia,  it  once  again  bowed  to  the  will 
of  the  majority.  And  now  it  Is  attempting 
to  impose  a  financial  veto  on  the  peace- 
keeping activities  of  the  U.N.— and  again  It 
will  foil. 

(Taking  note  of  the  pickeU  in  front  of 
the  platform.) 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  you  dear  friends 
know  what  you  are  doing.  Nothing  would 
serve  Communist  purposes  better  than  if  we 
were  to  give  heed  to  these  voices  in  our  coun- 
try which  would  have  us  lessen  support  for 
the  United  Nations  and  redtice  it  to  Impotent 
debate — for  this  is  precisely  what  they  are 
trying  to  do. 

Moreover,  what  this  Insurance  for  peace 
cost  us  last  yecu'.  including  everything,  was 
lees  than  one-half  ot  1  percent  of  what  we 
spent  in  preparation  for  war.'  And  for  17 
years  the  United  Nations  has  cost  us  ap- 
proximately 75  cents  a  year  per  capital.  I 
consider  that  a  pretty  good  bargain. 

But  we  must  build  even  better  institutions 
on  these  foundations  for  the  peaceable  set- 
tlement of  our  conflicts.  We  can — if  w«  do 
not  panic  and  concede  the  victory  to  those 
with  little  faith  In  man's  capacity  for  self- 
control — If  we  Americans  can  re-create  the 
magnificent  audacity  of  1776. 

I  would  commend  this  thought  to  you,  for 
that  is  precisely  what  we  need  today — the 
audacity  to  do  what  we  know  is  right.  Our 
ancestors  had  that  audacity,  and  because 
they  did.  their  limited  mecins  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  attaining  unlimited  goals. 
Today,  our  means  are  the  greatest  of  any 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Surely, 
then,  we  can  attain  a  goal  that  already  Is 
almost  within  our  grasp. 

So  doing,  we  shall  Justify  the  hopes  of  the 
world  in  this  great.  pe€u:eable.  open,  free 
country  which  Is  not  terrified  by  things  new 
and  strange — which  can  disagree  without 
coming  to  blows,  because  ita  deepest  beliefs 
are  tempered  by  hiunlllty.  even  as  Socrates, 
who  said  he  was  the  wisest  man  in  Athens 
because  only  he,  among  all  the  Athenians, 
knew  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorance. 

The  outcome  of  these  issues — national  and 
international — will  condition  our  lives  for 
xnany  more  yeers  that  this  airport  will  sur- 
vive. And  it  will  condition  no  less  our  voice 
and  vision  in  the  search  for  peace,  which  can 
be  achieved  only  by  peace  in  our  own  land 
and  In  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere — a  peace 
of  the  spirit  that  will  nurture  the  fragile, 
precious  flower  that  is  the  dignity  of  man. 

Now  I  wish  to  dedicate  this  airport  for- 
mally and  a  little  ceremony  is  necessary  and 
it  calls  for  a  count  down  1 0-9-8- 7-€-6-4-3- 
3-1— fire. 


Gen.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  Jr.,  103,  Oldest 
West  Pobt  Alumnus,  Dies — Ontliyed 
All  Other  Graduates  m  History  of  the 
Academy — Rounded  Up  Comanches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  SEBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sad- 
dened to  report  the  death  yesterday  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  Jr.,  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  who,  at  the  age  of  103,  was 
the  oldest  living  graduate  of  West  Point. 


His  warm  personality  and  high  character 
were  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him. 
General  Hodges  graduated  from  West 
Point  In  1881,  exactly  30  years  after  the 
graduation  of  his  father  who.  In  his  time, 
also  lived  to  be  the  oldest  graduate  of 
West  Point.  This,  then.  Is  a  remarkable 
family  of  American  leaders.  General 
Hodge's  career  is  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  New  York  Time.s. 
I  offer  It  for  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  outstanding  oflBcer 
and  gentleman.  My  deepest  sympathy 
goes  to  the  members  of  his  family  and 
to  the  corps  which  has  lost  a  valiant 
comrade  In  arms : 

Oen.  Henrt  C.  Hodges.  Jb..  103,  Oldest  West 
Point  Alumnus,  Diks — Outlivtd  All 
Onim  Graduates  in  Histokt  of  Academy — 
Rounded  Up  Comanches 

Stamford,  Conn..  July  15. — MaJ.  Oen. 
Henry  Clay  Hodges.  Jr..  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  the  US.  Military  Academy,  died 
today.  He  was  103  years  old  and  lived  at  M 
Prospect  Street. 

Oeneral  Hodges  not  only  outlived  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1881,  but  also  lived 
longer  than  any  other  graduate  In  history. 

Traditionally.  General  Hodges  represented 
the  alumni  of  all  classes  in  laying  a  wreath 
at  the  base  of  the  Colonel  Thayer  monument 
during  June  Week.  He  made  this  visit  to 
West  Point  each   year,   including   this  year. 

In  1962  he  was  personally  greeted  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy.  The  general  was  seated  in 
a  wheelchair  on  the  edge  of  the  parade 
ground  when  the  President  walked  over  to 
him  and  shook  hands. 

APPOINTED    BT    CBANT 

Oeneral  Hodge's  military  career  spanned 
the  years  1877,  when  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  imtil  his  retirement  from 
active  duty  in  1920. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Academy  by  Pres- 
ident Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Hodge's  father  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  elder  Hodges  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Academy,  class  of  1851.  He  was  on 
duty  at  Port  Vancouver,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, when  his  son  was  born  there  on  April 
20.  1860. 

The  elder  Hodges  lived  to  be  the  oldest 
surviving  member  of  his  class.  He  was  a 
captain,  serving  as  adjutant  of  the  4th 
Infantry  when  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  former  Annie 
Abernethy.  daughter  of  the  first  elected 
Governor  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  gave  birth 
to  their  son. 

The  younger  Hodges  received  his  early 
education  at  a  series  of  Army  poets  and  in 
private  schools  from  Philadelphia  to  San 
Francisco.  After  entering  the  Academy  he 
earned  a  reputation  for  his  even  disposition 
and  ability  to  organize .  student  functions. 
He  graduated  23d  in  his  class  of  53. 

After  being  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Clark. 
Tex.,  with  the  22d  Infantry.  In  later  years 
Oeneral  Hodges  chuckled  as  he  retold  a  story 
of  one  of  his  earliest  duties  as  an  ofTlcer. 

VOTED    BEST    DANCCB 

He  was  ordered  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in 
San  Antonio,  to  act  as  personal  escort  to  a 
•party  of  young  women  visiting  the  post.  He 
was  voted  by  them  the  outstanding  dancer 
of  the  garrison. 

His  next  assignment  was  helping  tu  round 
up  a  party  of  Comanche  Indians  that  had 
left  their  reservation  near  the  Pecos  River. 
The  Indians  were  returned  without  blood- 
Bhed. 

After  serving  at  a  series  of  outposts  on  the 
frontier  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  Academy 
at  West  Point  as  an  instructor  in  mathema- 
tics. He  later  said  that  frontier  service  had 
rusted  his  logarithms  and  he  was  barely  able 
to  keep  ahead  of  his  classes. 
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Assigned  once  again  to  the  frontier,  Oen- 
eral Hodges,  a  nonsmoker,  suffered  numerous 
encounters  with  Indian  i>eace  pipes  until  he 
hit  upon  a  device  the  Indian  chiefs  accepted. 

At  meetings  he  would  share  a  cigarette 
with  the  negotiators,  explaning  that  the 
gesture  was  binding  and  that  the  smoking 
would  not  last  so  long. 

From  1892  to  1896  he  served  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  Oroton  School  in  Massachusetts 
and  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical  Arts  (Now  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire). 

FOUGHT    in    PHILIPPINES 

During  the  Spanish -American  War  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.  He  was  1-ter 
iissigned  to  the  Philippines  and  participated 
In  11  battles  with  the  Moro  insurrectionists. 

Subsequent  service  took  him  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  a  tour  of  duty  as  secretary  In 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  39th  Division 
at  Camp  Beauregard  In  Louisiana.  He  u>ok 
the  division  to  France,  but  did  not  see  com- 
bat. Near  the  end  of  the  war  his  command 
was  broken  up  to  provide  replacements  for 
other    units. 

After  the  war  he  commanded  Camp  Beau- 
regard and  the  17th  Infaatry  DivUion.  After 
40  years  of  service  he  retired  in  1920  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general. 

He  was  designated  major  general,  retired, 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  June  1930. 

In  1891  General  Hodges  married  Netta 
Haines,  a  daughter  of  Jefferson  Haines,  who 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1849/ 
They  had  two  daughters.  Miss  Evelyn  Hodges 
of  Stamford,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Crenshaw  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and 
a  son,  Parke  Hodges.  His  children  survive 
him. 

His  wife  died  In  1919.  A  year  later  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Carrie  Jones,  who  died  In  1949. 


Comments  on  Secretary  Freeman's  Trip 
to  Russia  To  Study  Communist  Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  one  of 
my  constituents  mailed  to  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    In    regard   to    the    trip 
which  he  made  to  the  Soviet  Union.    It 
seems  to  me  that  this  letter  quite  aptly 
sets  forth  a  point  of  view  which  many 
Americans  today  believe.    So  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  might  have  the 
benefit  of  my  constituent's  thought  on 
Mr.  Freeman's  trip,  the  letter  follows: 
Mr.  OBvnxE  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Your  trip  to  Russia  to  study  Commu- 
nist agriculture  with  your  coterie  of  "experts" 
Is,  of  course  not  the  first  time  our  money  has 
been  used  for  such  nonsense.  A  few  years 
ago.  even  farmers  from  Kentucky  went  to 
Russia  for  .this  same  kind  of  Incredible 
■study." 

Since  it  is  public  knowledge  that  only  a 
short  time  ago  the  Russians  were  reduced 
to  eating  horsemeat:  since  It  is  public 
knowledge  that  the  Communist  system  in 
Russia  has  never  produced  an  adequate  food 


supply  and  Khrushchev  has,  according  to 
the  Ainerican  press,  berated  his  farmers  for 
their  crucial  shortages  only  recently: 

Since  American  agriculture  produces  such 
enormous  surpluses  with  a  fraction  of  the 
manpower  used  in  Russia  that  we  are  actu- 
ally embarrassed  with  surpluses  and  must 
spend  huge  amounts  for  storage,  what  rea- 
son and/or  excuse  can  you  possibly  give  for 
wanton  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money? 

What  do   you   and   your   "experts"    expect 
to  learn  from  an  economic  system  based  on 
slavery  that  is  years  behind  the  accomplish- 
ments  of  our   free   enterprise   system? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louise  W.  Love. 


Prayer  in  Our  Public  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  longtime  friend 
and  one  of  the  most  respected  teachers 
in  my  hometown  of  Pindlay,  Ohio,  and 
one  who  enjoys  a  statewide  reputation  as 
a  school  administrator.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  inserting  portions  of  It  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  be- 
cause it  represents  the  thinking  of  one 
who  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  classroom 
with  the  dedicated  purpose  of  developing 
character  as  well  as  intellect.  After 
reading  her  letter,  I  find  It  Impossible 
to  disagree  with  her  conclusion  that: 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  intent  of  ThMnas 
Jefferson  and  the  other  makers  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  rule  God  out  of  our  schools.  I 
spent  45  years  of  my  life  putting  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  into  Findlay  schools  and 
to  me  It  Is  unthinkable  that  all  that  op- 
portunity is  gone. 

Sometimes  the  experts,  whether  they 
be  constitutional  authorities  or  social  re- 
formers, are  tmable  to  understand  the 
Impact  of  their  ideas  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  narrow  interests.  Some- 
times, instead  of  listening  to  the  theor- 
ists, we  should  respect  the  views  of  those 
with  actual  exF>erience. 

This  letter  in  a  few  brief  sentences 
and  with  telling  force,  reveals  the  expe- 
rience of  a  schoolteacher  with  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  the  classroom, 
something  the  experts  apparently  over- 
looked. I  recommend  these  observa- 
tions from  the  letter  as  follows: 

Parents  told  us  how,  as  a  result  of  chil- 
dren's saying  grace  at  noon  lunch  periods, 
they  started  the  custom  at  home.  And,  I 
wjsh  you  could  see  with  my  eyes  the  mag- 
niflcient  and  touching  sight  of  200  little 
folks  with  heads  bowed  while  1  of  their 
number  asked  the  blessing  at  noon  limch 
time.  •  •  •  There  are  so  many  incidents 
I  could  relate  but  here  is  one  in  which 
yoH  will  be  interested,  I  know.  A  man  came 
to  my  door  one  Sunday  afternoon  since  I 
retired  from  Findlay  schools  and  challenged 
me  to  recognize  him.  •  •  •  He  came,  he 
said,  for  one  purpose  and  that  was  to  tell  me 
what  a  power  for  good  our  chapels  were  In 
his  life  and  that  of  his  family.  He  has  eight 
children  and  said  he.  "I  came  from  a  home 
where  we  never  thought  of  church  or  Sunday 
cchool      When    I    came    to    Glen  wood    and 


under  the  influence  of  the  programs  and  the 
Christian  teachers,  I  joined  a  church.  Every 
Sunday  you  vrtll  find  all  10  of  us  in  Sunday 
school  and  church  thanks  to  the  Influence 
of  Glenwood  School."  I  suppose  such  cases 
are  legion  for  a  large  percentage  of  school 
boys  and  girls  never  go  to  church.  What 
your  views  are  I  won't  even  ask  but  I'm  tell- 
ing you  mine:  Keep  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  in  the  public  schools.  •  •  •  ITiere  is 
no  known  case  of  Bible  reading  hurting  any- 
one and  we  all  know  the  power  of  prayer  in 
the    lives    of    individuals. 


House  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  suflBcient 
words  to  express  my  profovmd  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8,  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  E>opular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  Impressive  that 
I  feel  dutyboimd  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  wilte  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record: 

Mat  31,  1963. 
Re   House   Resolutions    14   and    15.   bills   To 

Establish  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives . 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congbessman  Flood:  We  wish  to 
commend  you  for  introducing  this  above 
bill.     No  doubt  there  are  many  elected  of- 
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flclals  In  Congress  who  recognize  the  need 
for  the  eetabllihnient  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  In  these  days  of  "cold  war" 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  happy  to  real- 
ize that  you  had  the  foresight  and  courage 
to  Introduce  this  bill  and  we  will  In  every 
way  help  you  to  continue  your  good  work. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  jArrASioN. 


RaCinb.  Wis.. 

May29,19€3. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Mb.  Concbessman:  The  Racine  Chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14,  submitted  by  you, 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  in 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannized  people  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are  In  addition  to  this  letter,  con- 
tacting our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  SifrrH,  head  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  urging  him  to  release  your  reso- 
lution to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and  passage. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  our  every  support  of  your  meas- 
ure. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  Shamshoun. 


Haverhill  Mass., 

June  3,  1963. 
Re  House  Resolution  14-15. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Heprexentatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Congressman:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  Hoiise  resolution  which 
calls  for  a  committee  on  captive  nations;  I 
add  my  support  for  such  a  bill. 

May  It  be  released  soon  to  the  floor  and 
speedily  piissed  by  the  House. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Diana  M.  Hanoian. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

.^  House  or  Refuxsentatives, 

Washington.  DC,  May  28,  1963. 
Mr.  Walter  Tustaniwskt, 
Chairman,  Ukrainian  Corigress  Committee  of 
America,  Inc.,  3407  Carpenter  St..  Detroit, 
Mich. 
Dbab  Mr.  Tustaniwskt;   Thank   you  very 
much    for   your   letter   of   May   25,    1963,   In 
which  you  ask  tliat  I  sponsor  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  in  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  have  in- 
troduced  House   Resolution   354,   a  copy    of 
which  I    enclose,   which   would   accomplish 
that  purpose.     You  may  be  assured  that  I 
shall  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  favorable  action 
in  this  matter. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
.  Sincerely  yours, 

John  Lesinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Omaha.  Nebr., 

June  9, 1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith. 
chairman.  Committee  on  Rules,  House  trf 
Representatives. 


I  also  wrote  to  Congressman  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham asking  to  submit  a  resolution  to 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  and  work  to 
liberate  enslaved  people  from  the  tjrranny  of 
Russia. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Natahas. 

Omaha.  Nebr.. 

June  9.  1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smtth, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  unhappy  captive  nations 
living  under  Moscow  tyranny  know  that 
only  the  United  States  cin  ease  their  present 
situation  and  bring  liberation  nearer.  The 
rulers  of^  Russia  and  her  puppets  are  very 
touchy  to  any  mention  of  the  captive  nations 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
fear  our  efforts  to  expose  the  Soviet  Imperial- 
ist colonial  system.  I  would  appreciate  your 
efforts  very  much  in  establishing  a  Special 
Commltee  on  Captions  Nations  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  At  this  time  I  request 
your  quick  action  on  House  Resolution  14 
to  establish  such  a  committee. 

With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

G.  Navakas. 


Academy  for  Criminologists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  professional  and  specialized  train- 
ing in  all  services  dealing  with  delin- 
quency and  criminality  is  not  yet  being 
met  by  the  programs  presently  under 
consideration.  Higher  standards,  bet- 
ter informational  services  on  develop- 
ments in  the  social  and  biological  dis- 
ciplines, and  other  aids  to  those  who 
work  in  the  field  are  necessary. 

A  novel  proposal  to  meet  some  of  these 
objectives  in  the  fonn  of  a  West  Point 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  to  be  set 
up  under  Federal  Government  auspices 
has  been  presented  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Gleuck,  Roscoe  Pound  Professor  of  Law 
at  Harvard  Law  School  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
excerpts  from  his  speech  entitled,  "Law 
and  the  Stuff  of  Life."  given  at  the  An- 
nual Law  School -Graduate  Schools 
Alumni  Day  luncheon.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, June  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  speak  here  as  a  law-oriented  student  of 
social  problems:  and  I  should  like,  now,  to 
present  for  your  consideration  two  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  processes  of  the 
law.  The  first  deals,  generally,  with  the 
question  whether  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
the  collabMTitlon  of  the  law  with  the  social 
and  biologic  disciplines  more  systematic  and 
more  effective  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  than 


It  now  Is.  The  second  Is  concerned,  more 
specially,  with  a  proposal  to  Improve  the 
education  of  the  personnel  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

In  respect  to  the  flrst  suggestion.  I  re- 
mind you  of  the  words  of  Holmes  about  the 
interrelationship  of  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge and  ask  you  to  recall,  also,  how  the 
relevant  nonlegal  disciplines  were  skillfully 
marshaled  in  the  Brandeis  brief  to  Infuse 
light  and  life  Into  a  basic  constitutional 
issue.  But  how  can  the  participation  of 
the  extralegal  disciplines  in  law-making  and 
law-interpreting  be  made  more  systematic 
and  less  biased? 

I  suggest  that  under  the  auspices  of  sev- 
eral distinguished  law  schools  and  particu- 
larly our  own.  there  be  established  a  legal 
Interdisciplinary  Institute  with  the  follow- 
ing objectives:  First,  the  assembling  of  au- 
thoritative materials  in  such  fields,  among 
others,  as  business  organization  and  fimc- 
tlon,  labor  problems,  racial  relations,  family 
life,  crime  and  correction;  secondly,  the 
working  over  of  such  materials  by  creative 
law  professors,  aided  by  sound  specialists  In 
various  extralegal  areas,  with  the  aim  of 
anticipating  their  probable  relevancy  to 
major  fields  of  future  legislative  and  Judicial 
concern;  thirdly,  the  dissemination  of  re- 
ports of  such  materials  to  Judges,  legislative 
reference  bureaus.  Federal  and  State  policy 
framers.  law  school  libraries  and  those  of 
other  pertinent  university  departments. 

The  aim  of  such  an  enterprise  would  be 
to  keep  law-makers  and  law-interpreters 
continuously  Informed  of  the  progress  of 
thought  and  experience  In  those  fields  of 
human  endeavor  with  which  legislators. 
Judges  and  administrators  would  probably 
have  to  deal  In  the  not  too  distant  future. 
At  present,  the  reading  by  Judges  and  other 
lawmakers  In  the  fields  of  economics,  soci- 
ology, political  science,  biology  and  psychia- 
try Is  sporadic  and  meager.  About  the  only 
way  In  which  significant  research  results  on 
Issues  of  business  and  labor,  marriage  and 
divorce,  protection  of  children,  relation  of 
normal  and  morbid  psychology  to  questions 
of  criminal  responsibility  and  many  other 
problems  get  Into  the  Judicial  mind  Is 
through  the  occasional  exceptional  briefs  of 
counsel.  But  this  has  the  disadvantage, 
compared  with  the  pro(X)6al  made,  of  being 
drawn  upon  only  as  the  occasion  for  liti- 
gation arises;  It  is  not  anticipatory  of  prob- 
lems about  to  arise.  Further,  briefs  are 
constructed  In  the  heat  of  litigation.  They 
are  therefore  likely  to  be  less  thorough,  cer- 
tainly more  partisan,  than  analyses  of  ob- 
jective researches  motivated,  not  by  partic- 
ular law  suits,  but  solely  by  the  search  for 
the  facts  and  their  possible  implications  for 
future  leglslatlo'h  and  Judicial  decision. 

Each  proposed  Legal  Interdisciplinary  In- 
stitute would  require  a  small  central  or- 
ganization of  full-time  workers,  comprising 
a  Director  and  several  technical  assistants. 
The  materials  selected  and  prepared  by  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Institute  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  consultants  for 
their  comments  and  suggestions.  They 
would  then  be  subjected  to  further  scrutiny 
by  the  full-time  staff,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining which  are  likely  to  have  a  relatively 
direct  and  Immediate  bearing  on  problems  of 
legislation  and  legal  decision.  Finally,  suc- 
cinct monographs  would  be  prepared,  sum- 
marizing the  extralegal  data  and  Indicating 
the  fields  of  decision  and  legislation  upop 
which  the  topics  analyzed  are  likely  to  have 
a  bearing. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  proposal,  a 
suggestion  for  professionalizing  administra- 
tors of  criminal  Justice.  I  will  not  bore  you 
with  the  sickly  recitals  of  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  public  affairs  of  which  we 
have  evidence  In  almost  every  day's  news- 


papers. All  that  need  be  said  is  that  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  sytematlc  pro- 
fessional Izatlon  of  all  services  dealing  with 
delinquency,  criminalism,  and  related 
fields  of  maladjustment.  Professlonalizatlon 
means  not  only  relevent  education  and 
training  but  dedication  to  an  Ideal  of  service 
beyond  the  pressing  task  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. 

It  Is  highly  regrettable  that  some  of  our 
States  seem  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  wide- 
spread Inefficiency  and  questionable  prac- 
tices In  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  and  related  branches.  In  1936  I  pub- 
lished a  book  called  "Crime  and  Justice," 
which  analyzed  the  state  of  criminal  Justice 
in  America  from  the  points  of  view  of  In- 
adequate personnel.  Inefficiency,  corrupt 
practices  and  the  general  sluggish  climate 
of  public  opinion  in  which  such  undesirable 
conditions  are  permitted  to  flourish.  Be- 
cause the  book  was  rather  widely  read  and 
reviewed,  I  was  In  great  hopes  that  It  would 
stimulate  much  needed  reforms.  Yet,  al- 
though ending  It  on  an  optimlstlq  note.  It 
Is  regrettable  that  were  I  to  write  a  new 
book  to  be  entitled  "Crime  and  Justice  Re- 
visited," It  would  have  to  be  a  very  pessimis- 
tic Jeremiad. 

Today  I  am  Impelled  to  the  conviction 
that  some  sort  of  fundamental,  and  sym- 
bolically stt-iklng.  Federal  Intervention  Is 
called  for.  I  suggest  that  there  Is  a  cry- 
ing need  in  our  country  of  a  "West  Point" 
for  administrators  of  criminal  justice.  While 
normally  opposed  to  federalization  of  serv- 
ices that  ought  better  to  be  performed  locally 
or  through  voluntary  efforts  Instead  of  by 
the  Central  Government,  I  believe  that  here 
is  an  area  In  which  matters  have  become  so 
desperate  as  to  call  for  heroic  measures. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  estab- 
lish an  educational  and  training  institution 
dedicated  to  raising  the  standards  and  vi- 
sion of  police  administrators,  prosecutors, 
Judges,  correctional  administrators  and  oth- 
ers concerned  with  criminal  Justice,  then  I 
believe  earnest  and  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  would  eagerly  apply  for  places  Just 
as  youths  have  long  competed  for  appoint- 
ments to  West  Point,  Annapolis  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

Such  a  center  need  not.  Indeed  should 
not,  be  located  In  some  Isolated  spot  apart 
from  a  great  university  In  a  large  urban 
community.  In  a  pardonable  blend  of  pride 
and  prejudice  I  suggest  that  the  West  Point 
of  criminal  Justice  be  established  at  Harvard. 
Its  core  and  guiding  center  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Harvard  has  long  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  research  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice,  beginning  with  the  famous 
Cleveland  Crime  Survey,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dean  Pound  and  Professor  Frank- 
furter, and  carried  forward  in  the  numerous 
investigations  of  delinquency,  crime  and 
criminal  Justice  conducted  over  the  years 
by  my  wife  and  myself.  Harvard  has  ex- 
cellent facilities  not  only  In  law  but  in  the 
medical,  psychologic,  anthropologic  and  so- 
clologlc  fields;  and  by  facilities  I  mean  not 
only  laboratories  and  libraries  but,  most 
important  of  all,  creative  scholars. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  proposed  Federal 
educational  Institution  for  administrators 
of  criminal  Justice  has  recently  been  drama- 
tized not  only  by  the  Increasing  require- 
ment of  counsel  In  Juvenile  courts,  but  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  case  of 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright.  This  pronounces,  as 
Indispensable  to  due  process  of  law,  that  a 
State  must  furnish  counsel  to  Indigent  de- 
fendants In  the  general  run  of  criminal 
cases,  not  merely  In  such  serious  charges  as 
murder,  robbery  or  rape.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  climb  the 
slippery  slope  of  fair  play  in  its  varying 
interpretations  of  the  Constitution's  guar- 
antee of  the  right  of  counsel;  but,  like  Old 


Mother  Hubbard's  trek  to  the  historic  closet 
"to  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone"  only  to  find 
the  closet  bare  "when  she  got  there,"  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  It  finally  "got  there," 
found  the  closet  of  Justice  devoid  of  a  lawyer 
to  aid  the  indigent  defendant. 

But  of  course  the  graduates  of  the  West 
Point  of  Criminal  Justice  would  not  con- 
fiiie  their  activities  to  defense  of  the  poor. 
I  envisage  their  taking  turns  In  the  stalBng 
of  leadership  at  all  stages  and  In  all  major 
activities  of  criminal  Justice.  They  would 
be  employed  In  police  departments.  In  pros- 
ecutors' offices,  as  specialized  JuvenUe 
court,  family  court  and  criminal  court 
Judges,  as  correctional  administrators,  as 
members  of  boards  of  parole.  In  brief,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  developing  a  specialist 
criminal  lawyer — or  rather,  a  specialist  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  law  Involving  per- 
sons more  than  property — who  will  dedicate 
himself  to  the  public  service  both  In  and 
out  of  office  and  whose  range  of  interest 
will  cover  all  stages  of  the  administration 
of  criminal  law  and  related  problems. 

The  West  Point  of  criminal  Justice  would 
train  not  only  future  Federal  officials,  but 
also  State  and  municipal.  It  Is  to  be  antic- 
ipated that  these  young  cadets  of  Justice 
will  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  analagous  to 
the  professional  pride  and  warm  cameraderie 
of  the  graduates  of  the  academies  for  officers 
of  the  armed  services. 

This  Is  of  course  not  the  occasion  to  go 
Into  detail;  the  various  implications  of  the 
proposal  require  careful  consideration.  But 
certain  principles  occur  on  even  preliminary 
reflection : 

First,  as  to  numbers,  it  seems  wise  to  start 
modestly,  with  a  student  body  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred  or  less.  Even  a  few  well- 
trained  and  dedicated  young  men  and  women 
In  any  community  could  raise  the  entire 
tone  of  criminal  Justice. 

Secondly,  it  might  be  advisable  to  Include 
In  the  project  facilities  for  admitting  a  small 
group  of  graduate  students  (those  already 
possessing  a  degree  In  law)  as  well  as  some 
younger  practicing  lawyers.  These  would  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  one  or  two  years 
of  graduate  study  designed  to  give  them  In- 
terdisciplinary perspective,  clinical  contacts 
and  guided  experience. 

Thirdly,  one  envisages  an  Interwoven  legal 
and  extralegal  currlcxilum,  with  not  only  the 
behavioral  sciences  but  the  humanities  per- 
meatlvely  Involved  In  the  essentially  legal 
course.  To  cite  a  few  examples,  the  extra- 
legal courses  and  seminars  might  Include 
such  topics  as  criminology  and  penology, 
relevant  biologic  sciences,  theories  of  per- 
sonality, behavior  problems  of  childhood,  pu- 
berty and  adolescence,  psychology  of  motiva- 
tion, the  socialization  process  In  varied 
family  structures,  clinical  problems  of  psy- 
chiatry, punishment  In  the  light  of  the  views 
of  the  systems  of  ethics.  Simultaneously 
with  consideration  of  such  topics  there  would 
be  the  fundamental  courses  In  law,  especially 
criminal  law  and  constitutional  law.  Ex- 
perimentation with  various  currlcular  pat- 
terns would  aid  In  the  selection  and  Inter- 
weaving of  relevant  courses  and  seminars. 

Fourthly.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  re- 
quire students  to  pledge  themselves  to  prac- 
tice In  the  flelds  of  criminal  law.  family  law 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  law — preferably, 
though  not  exclusively,  In  the  public  office — 
for  a  period  at  least  equivalent  to  the  time 
spent  In  obtaining  their  free  education  at  the 
West  Point  of  criminal  Justice. 

Fifthly,  while  the  Government  should  un- 
derwrite a  minimal  annual  budget,  there 
should  also  be  provision  allowing  the  educa- 
tional institution  to  obtain  funds  from  var- 
ious private  sources,  including  foundations. 

Finally,  It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  private  sources 
of  subsidy  should  in  any  way  dictate  the 
curriculum  or  the  manner  of  Instruction. 


Dallas  Editors  Concerned  About  Lawless- 
ness in  Civil  Rij^hts  Actions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  concern  among  thinking  people, 
of  all  races,  across  the  land  at  what  is 
happening  on  the  streets  of  our  cities 
under  the  guise  of  securing  civil  rights 
for  Negroes. 

What  is  taking  place  is  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  forces  of  law  and  or- 
der; a  growing  disrespect  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  civil  disobedi- 
ence to  the  point  of  a  shooting  rebellion. 
This  activity  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  injustice  where  it  exists,  nor  will  it 
preserve  the  freedoms  already  won  by 
both  black  and  white  citizens.  The  ugly 
pictures  of  hate  now  seen  daily  on  tele- 
vision and  in  the  newspapers  are  giving 
world  communism  a  field  day.  Dis- 
respect for  the  law,  once  made  respect- 
able, will  only  result  in  defiance  of  the 
law  by  the  degenerates  and  criminals 
who  will  seize  upon  the  race  issue  as  a 
cover  for  their  crimes  and  atrocities  and, 
in  this,  all  law-abiding  citizens  will  be 
the  victims. 

There  must  be  a  return  to  sanity  in  this 
situation.  Congress  must  be  allowed  to 
coolly  deliberate  and  bring  forth  a  legis- 
lative remedy  for  existing  inequities  and 
injustices.  The  President  must  assume 
leadership  of  the  Nation  instead  of  en- 
couraging continued  and  increased  vio- 
lence by  remaining  silent  and  thus  giv- 
ing tacit  approval  of  the  present  course 
of  events. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  two  edi- 
torials expressing  the  deep  seated  con- 
cern of  those  who  view  the  scene  far 
removed  from  the  heat  and  passion  of 
Washington  politics. 

The  first.  "Moral  Issue"  is  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  14  and  the 
second,  "And  Who  Is  Being  Hurt?"  from 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  the  same 
date. 

The  editorials  follow : 

(From  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 

July  14,  1963] 

MoaAL  Issue 

The  President  continues  to  Insist  that.  In 
the  Nation's  racial  crisis,  "we  are  confronted 
primarily  with  a  moral  Issue."  He  has  not 
ebaborated,  as  the  plaintiff  In  a  legal  case 
should,  so  he  lays  himself  open  to  questions. 

It  Is  risky  to  mix  the  moral  with  the  poli- 
tical— but  he  has  done  It,  so  It  is  fitting 
that  he  be  put  on  the  stand  for  cross-exami- 
nation on  the  morality  of  other  Issues  In 
Government. 

For  Instance: 

Is  It  moral  to  follow  the  Communlft  line, 
which  Is  an  atheistic,  godless  line?  (The 
American  Communist  Party  long  has  advo- 
cated what  Mr.  Kennedy  now  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  as  civil  rights  bills.) 

Is  It  moral  to  lend  Indirect  support  to 
the  forces  of  disorder  and  violence — many  of 
which  forces  have  Communist-front  affilia- 
tions? 
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Is  U  moral  to  t«ke  a  man's  Income  tax  and. 
without  bla  permission,  spend  It  abroad  as 
"foreign  aid"  In  countries  which  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  and  Imprison 
those  who  want  to  worship  as  they  please? 

Is  It  moral  to  "mana^"  news,  when  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  the  truth? 

Is  It  moral  to  foster  Inflationary  policies 
which  reduce  the  value  of  Insurance  and 
annuities  that  people  invested  In  for  their 
security?  Is  this  any  different  from  stealing 
out  of  their  pockets? 

Is  It  moral  to  protect  statutes  that  encour- 
age women  to  bear  children  out  of  wedlock? 

Is  It  moral  to  permit  laggards  and  the 
Indolent  to  loaf  half  the  year  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  while  the  conscientious 
continue  to  work  for  a  living? 

Is  It  moral  to  prosecute  a  farmer  whose 
only  offense  is  raising  a  little  wheat  to  feed 
his  own  livestock? 

If  these  questions  seem  ridiculous,  then  so 
Is  the  Insistence  that  a  political  potato  like 
civil  rights  be  baked  and  served  with  a 
"moral"  wrapping. 

Truth  Is.  nearly  every  problem  In  this 
country  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  "moral  Is- 
sue." The  racial  struggle  Is  no  more  entitled 
to  this  exclusive  designation  than  aid  to 
Communist  Tito  or  compulsory  unionism. 

The  civil  rights  struggle  Is  like  so  many 
others  In  statecraft:  It  has  the  elements  of 
prejudice,  selfishness,  greed,  sincerity,  sec- 
tionalism and  votes.  It  even  has  the  ele- 
ment of  morality — but  It  Isn't  "primarily" 


(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)    Times  Herald 

July  14.   1963] 

And  Who  Is  Being  HcmT? 

Any  thoughtful  person,  black  or  white.  In 

the  United  States  at  this  moment  must  feel 

concern    and    alarm    at   the   heartslckenlng 

turn  of  events  In  the  national  racial  crisis. 

Blame  can  be  put,  perhaps,  on  both  white 
and  Negro  leaders.  In  the  long  perspective  of 
history.  But  right  now  the  only  fact  visible 
is  that  the  situation  has  gotten  out  of 
hand — and  that  wipes  out  history. 

The  Negroes,  right  or  wrong,  are  going  at 
It  In  the  wrong  way.  A  century  of  discredit 
Is  motivation  enough  for  the  emotional  ex- 
plosion evident  In  many  demonstrations,  but 
it  does  not  excuse  or  mitigate  the  dangers 
of  mob  violence  and  disregard  for  law  and 
convention.  Demonstrating  against  a  bad 
law  or  in  favor  of  a  denied  right  Is  one 
thing,  but  arrogant  unreasonableness  Is  an- 
other. The  inflamed  Imagination  of  many 
Negro  leaders  seems  to  have  carried  them  Into 
a  land  of  fantasy  where  dreams  of  revenge 
and  avarice  have  gained  control  over  their 
thinking  processes. 

A  food  many  white  persona  could  demon- 
strate with  as  much  legitimate  complaint 
for  many  of  the  things  the  Negroes  are  now 
agitating  for  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
denied  them. 

Who  Is  the  worst  hurt  In  all  this?  Not 
the  redneck  whose  open  hatred  for  the 
Negro  Is  traditional  and  unreasoning  In  It- 
self. No.  that  person  is  actually  confirmed 
In  his  hatred.  "This  is  what  we've  been 
telling  you  would  happen  all  the  time,"  he 
can  say,  pointing  to  the  flames  of  riot  over 
the  Nation. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  very  basely.  In 
our  opinion,  sold  out  Its  responsibility  for 
a  mess  of  Intraraclal  political  pottage  and  Is 
now  being  as  carelessly  used  as  a  loaded 
shotgun  In  the  ahnds  of  a  baby,  with  ramp- 
ant selfseeking  the  rule.  But  It  won't  b« 
hurt. 

The  white  sociopolitical  extremists  who 
have  egged  this  dangerous  season  Into  being 
out  of  their  own  peculiar  kind  of  self- 
hatered — they  wont  lose  a  thing.  They  will 
be  given  hero  laurels  within  the  group  from 
which  they  seek  approval,  and  they  couldnt 


care  less  about  what  It  costs  the  Nation  as  a 
people. 

No,  thU  Is  who  Is  being  hurt;  those  who 
have  genuinely  wanted  to  help  the  Negro 
through  the  years:  who  felt  the  white  man's 
blame  for  his  plight;  the  quiet  but  con- 
victed southern  humanitarian,  the  people 
all  over  the  Nation  who  have  simply  felt 
that  equality  was  a  matter  of  mankind's 
creation  and  not  of  laws  or  color  or  religion. 

And  It  Is  hurting  even  more  the  Negro 
who  sees,  for  the  first  time  In  American 
history,  the  unbelievably  beautiful  land  of 
full  freedom,  of  acceptance  and  participa- 
tion In  living  which  have  been  denied  him 

The  riotous  segments  are  blotting  out  this 
rosy  picture  and  repainting  It  with  black 
hate. 


The  Irish  Brif ade  at  Gettysbarf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PTNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  BYRNE  ot  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  8  of  this  year  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
a  resolution  recognizing  the  service  of 
men  of  Irish  descent  in  American  mili- 
tary units.  This  resolution  was  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  State  senator 
of  my  district.  Israel  Stiefel. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  a 
copy  of  this  resolution,  entitled  "The 
Irish  Brigade  at  Gettysburg. "  in  today's 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

TH«  IJUSH   BaiGADE   AT  Oetttsbuko 

Whereas  the  sons  of  Ireland  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  an  Important  part  In  the  great 
struggle  to  preserve  the  American  Union  and 
to  save  it  from  secession  and  disunion;  and 

Whereas  according  to  an  official  report  In 
1869,  no  less  than  144,221  natives  of  Ire- 
land served  In  the  Union  Army  during  the 
Civil  War,  considerably  more  than  a  pro- 
portionate number  of  the  Irish-American 
population;  and  of  these.  17.418  Irishmen 
served  from  Pennsylvania,  more  than  from 
any  other  State  with  the  exception  of  New 
York;  and 

Whereas  among  the  military  units  of  Penn- 
sylvania which  were  largely  Irish  were  the 
a4th  Infantry  Regiment,  reorganized  as  the 
69th  Pennsylvania,  which  distinguished  it- 
self at  Gettysburg;  the  2d  Philadelphia  Re- 
giment of  militia,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  Irish-Americans,  which  entered  the  Union 
service  in  1861;  and  the  118th  Pennsylvania, 
commanded  by  Cd.  Dennis  Heenan.  which 
was  brigaded  with  three  New  York  regiments 
and  one  Massachusetts  regiment  to  form  the 
Irish  Brigade  from  1862  to  1864,  each  regi- 
ment of  the  brigade  carrying  a  green  flag  In 
addition  to  the  national  colors:  and 

Whereas  the  116th  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
fought  bravely  at  Fredericksburg,  where  It 
lost  nearly  half  Its  men:  had  an  Important 
part  In  the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg; and  participated  actively  In  the  Rich- 
mond campaigns  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Its 
second  commander.  St  Clair  A.  Mulholland, 
who  succeeded  Colonel  Heenan  after  he  was 
seriously  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  re- 
ceived many  promotions  and  was  mustered 
out  as  a  major  general  in  1865,  to  become 
chief  erf  police  In  Philadelphia:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 


Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  pays  tribute 
to  the  many  sons  of  Ireland  who  contributed 
so  bravely  and  nobly  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  of  the  American  Union  In  Pennsyl- 
vania regiments  during  the  Civil  War. 


Railroad  Mergers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or   mCBIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  is  an  Interesting 
speech  by  Mr.  Harold  C.  Crotty.  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees,  which  he  delivered 
on  June  22,  1963.  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Utilities  Commissioners  of 
the  Northeastern  States: 
RxnjiOAD  Mxaccas  Feom  Labob's  Viewpoint 
(Remarks  by  President  Harold  C.  Crotty  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  before  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
cUtlon  of  UUllUes  Commissioners  of  the 
NortheAstern    SUtes    at    the    Greenbrier. 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Saturday. 
June  23,  1963) 

Let  me  make  one  fundamental  point  ab- 
solutely clear  at  the  very  outset  of  my  re- 
marks. Railroad  labor  does  not  oppose  all 
and  every  kind  of  railroad  merger  We  be- 
lieve that  certain  kinds  of  mergers  different 
from  any  now  proposed  might,  In  some  cases, 
be  helpful  to  the  industry.  The  record  shows 
that  we  have  supported  certain  mergers  In 
the  past  which  we  have  felt  were  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  because  they  resulted  In  Im- 
proved and  better  railroad  service.  We  un- 
doubtedly will  support  other  such  mergers  In 
the  future,  provided  the  present  epidemic  of 
the  wrong  kind  of  railroad  merger  Is  halted 
before  It  puts  the  enUre  Industry  Into  bank- 
ruptcy and  eventual  Government  control. 

It  Is  true  that  the  RLEA,  on  principle,  is 
actively  opposing  nearly  all  merger  proposals 
presently  pending  before  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission.  This  does  not  contra- 
dict our  basic  philosophy.  We  are  convinced 
that,  almost  without  exception,  the  pending 
consolidation  proposals  run  counter  to  the 
basic  public  Interest.  They  promise  only  less 
railroad  plant,  less  maintenance  and  care, 
and  poorer  service  to  the  public.  Most  of 
the  Industry  seems  to  be  acting  only  out  of 
self-interest  and  without  even  minimal  con- 
cern for  the  public  need  for  good  rail  service. 
In  such  circumstances,  mergers  which  other- 
wise might  serve  the  public  Interest  have 
only  become  part  of  the  present  overall  mer- 
ger anarchy  which  Is  destroying  .  essential 
railroad  service  In  this  country. 

Labor  has  a  great  stake  In  the  future 
of  the  American  railroads.  First  and  fore- 
most as  loyal  citizens  we  don't  want  to  see 
foolish  planning  by  railroad  managements, 
railroad  bankers,  and  financiers,  or  anyone 
else,  ruin  this  most  vital  Industry. 

Without  the  railroads  our  vast  territory 
from  the  AUantIc  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  Mexico  would  never  have 
been  welded  Into  one  great  national  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  entity.  Europe  Is  now 
trying  to  achieve  the  kind  of  common  mar- 
ket tCat  the  railroads  made  operational  In 
the  United  States  a  century  ago. 

We  needed  the  railroads  then.  We  need 
the  railroads  now.  In  time  of  emergency 
they  are  the  first  Une  of  defense,  the  only 
sure  fast  transportation  network  capable  of 


moving  vast  numbers  of  men  and  quantities 
of  supplies  with  dispatch. 

In  time  of  peace  the  railroads  are  still  the 
moet  economical  and  efllclent  method  of 
moving  vast  quantities  fast,  over  long  dis- 
tance. They  are  most  essential  to  the  na- 
tional economy. 

We,  who  work  on  the  railroads,  have  a 
second  stake  In  preserving  railroad  service. 
Jobs,  you  say?  Yes,  Jobs.  And  why  not? 
Employment  Is  Important  to  the  stability  of 
our  Nation.  We  can't  have  full  employment. 
In  the  United  States  If  a  major  Industry 
like  the  railroads  falls  out  of  step,  and  cuts 
back,  as  other  Industries  expand. 

The  current  headlong  rush  of  many  rail- 
roads to  make  quick  financial  killings  by 
mergers  Is  a  glaring  example  of  railroad  man- 
agement's failure  to  meet  those  obligations 
which  result  from  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
are  basically  a  public  service  Industry. 

Railroads  In  this  country  are,  of  course, 
still  a  private  enterprise  and.  as  such,  they 
are  entitled  to  reasonable  earnings  and  profits 
for  their  Investors.  But  the  fact  that.  In 
every  other  country  of  the  world,  railroads 
continue  to  exist  only  as  Government  opera- 
tions should  be  a  warning  that  the  national 
need  for  railroad  .service  must  always  be 
placed  first  whenever  there  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween adequate  railroad  services  to  the  public 
and  higher  profits.  That  Is  why  railroad 
mergers  must  be  tested  on  far  broader 
grounds  than  merely  whether  or  not  they  are 
Just  good  for  the  railroads  trying  to  merge 
and  their  stockholders.  Railroad  mergers 
worthy  of  approval  mu.st  be  good  for  all  of 
us,  our  country,  the  communities  served  by 
the  merging  systems,  shippers,  consumers, 
and,  of  course,  the  men  who  work  on  the 
railroads. 

Measxired  on  that  scale  every  one  of  the 
mergers  currently  under  consideration  by 
the  ICC  falls  far  short  and  recent  mergers 
have  proved  they  do  not  meet  this  test. 
Look  at  the  Erie-Lackawanna,  or  the  M.  & 
St.  L.  after  It  was  merger  Into  the  Chicago 
A  North  Western.  Their  state  after  merger 
Is  much  worse  than  before.  It  that  good  for 
anybody.  Including  the  security  holders? 

The  whole  premise  behind  the  national 
policy  In  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  to 
encourage  certain  kinds  of  rail  mergers  was 
that  Ideal  mergers  of  railroad  properties 
would  Join  strong  lines  with  the  weak  to  pre- 
serve existing  tracks  and  equipment  which  is 
both  needed  now  and  Is  indispensable  in 
military  emergencies.  Are  the  proposals  now 
before  the  Commission  seeking  that  goal? 
You  and    I  know  that  they  are  not. 

Take  the  case  of  the  New  York  Central 
which  Is  about  to  l>e  absorbed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Win  that  add  strength  to  the 
American  railroad  system?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. It  would  only  result  eventually  in 
ripping  up  tracks  wholesale  where  the  two 
systems  roughly  are  parallel.  This  merger 
would  build  a  devastating  monopoly,  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  all  the  small  railroads 
now  serving  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
New  England. 

As  an  experienced  railroader  I  tell  you 
here  and  now  that  those  roads  cannot  sur- 
vive If  the  ICC  permits  the  wedding  of  these 
two  giants.  In  a  real  sense  approval  of  a 
NTC-Pennsylvanla  merger  by  the  ICC  would 
create  a  Frankenstein  monster  which  would 
perU  all  other  railroad  systems  In  the  east- 
ern territory. 

The  proposed  merger  of  two  other  wealthy, 
solvent,  competing  railroads,  the  Seaboard 
Airline  and  the  Atlantic  Cpastllne,  U  no 
better.  In  some  respects  It  Is  much  worse 
and  Is  an  affront  to  commonsense  and  social 
responsibility.  Despite  the  perlloiis  Cuban 
situation  these  two  systems  have  the  ef- 
frontery to  advocate  tearing  up  over  1,000 
miles  of  track  on  the  most  direct  route  from 
the  industrial  northeast  to  the  Caribbean. 
The  railroads  have  admitted  that  they  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  move  men  and  mate- 


rials to  Florida  ports  during  the  crisis  last 
fall.  But  they  now  propose  to  rip  up  tracks 
Instead  of  laying  new  ones  to  meet  the  vital 
defense  needs  of  our  Nation.  A  band  of 
Communist  commandos  could  hardly  deal 
a  more  devastating  blow  to  our  national 
security  than  would  be  the  ellmlnittlon  of 
the  railroad  service  In  Florida  which  the  ACL 
and  SAL  merger  application  proposes  at 
this  time. 

This  whole  piecemeal  case-by-case  ap- 
proach to  the  merger  problem  which  the  ICC 
\fi  following  Is  all  wrong.  Railroad  mergers 
are,  at  the  very  least,  a  regional  problem, 
but  mostly  their  Impact  really  has  national 
consequences.  The  public  Interest  cannot 
be  protected  when  mergers  are  considered 
one  by  one  without  reference  to  the  effect 
first  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  then 
upon  the  communities  an  dthe  other  rail 
systems*ln  the  territory  served  by  the  lines 
desiring  to  merge. 

Many  things  are  wrong  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  present  handling  of 
merger  applications.  Basic  Is  the  Commis- 
sion's lack  of  criteria  adequate  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  emphasized  this  lack 
of  criteria  In  testifying  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Kefauver,  who  Is  on  this  panel  today,  chaired 
the  hearing. 

I  called  attention  then  to  the  ICC  staff 
study  "Railroad  Consolidations  and  the  Pub- 
lic Interest:  A  Preliminary  Examination." 
At  my  request  Senator  Kefauver  made  that 
study  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
This  study,  undertaken  by  the  ICC  Itself, 
reviews  the  history  of  railroad  mergers  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  critical  review 
of  the  criteria  heretofore  applied  by  the 
Commission  In  consolidation  proceedings. 
The  study  suggests  possible  modifications 
of.  or  additions  to,  the  criteria  presently 
used  to  detsrmlne  the  public  Interest  Ln  rail 
consolidation  cases.  It  also  suggests  addi- 
tional public  Interest  criteria  which  hereto- 
fore have  not  been  given  effective  consid- 
eration by  the  Commission,  such  as  local 
and  regional  Impact,  national  defense,  and 
Intermodal  competition  and  the  long-range 
development  of  railroad  services. 

I  understand  the  ICC  is  working  on  these 
matters,  but  I  haven't  seen  any  evidence  of 
results.  Good  Intentions  aren't  enough.  I 
think  It  la  high  time  the  Congress  took  a 
hand.  Criteria  for  the  public  Interest  should 
be  set  now,  not  next  year,  or  whenever  the 
Blow-moving  wheels  of  bureaucracy  get 
around  to  it.  Congress  should  see  to  It, 
through  legislation,  that  within  the  ICC  a 
Bvireau  Is  set  up  as  In  other  regulatory 
agencies,  that  will  represent  the  public  In- 
terest In  all  these  merger  proceedings.  Now 
presentation  of  evidence  In  the  public  Is 
dependent  almost  solely  upon  the  special 
Interests  of  Interveners,  opposing  railroads, 
shippers  and  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association. 

Because  Intervening  Is  expensive  in  time 
and  money,  organizations  like  ours  cannot 
always  Intervene  where  our  immediate  In- 
terests are  not  Involved.  As  coustodlans  of 
the  funds  (dues)  of  our  members  we  are 
not  able  to  put  aside  self-interest  entirely, 
•niere  should  be  no  need  for  dependence 
upon  us  and  others  to  represent  the  whole 
public.  That  Is  the  duty  of  the  ICC.  It  Is 
high  time  the  Commission  stopped  acting 
like  a  court  In  an  adversary  proceeding  and 
discharged  Its  duty  to  protect  the  public. 

Lest  you  think  I  am  giving  you  a  one- 
sided labor  view  of  the  present  merger  situ- 
ation let  me  quote  an  authority  on  mergers, 
a  college  professor  who  has  long  been  per- 
haps the  foremost  advocate  of  rail  mergers. 
But,  he  now  Is  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
present  type  of  rail  consolidations.  I  refer 
to  Prof.  William  N.  Leonard,  of  Hofstra  Col- 


lege, Hempstead,  N.Y.  Here  is  what  Profes- 
sor Leonard  wrote  In  "Challenge,  the  Maga- 
zine of  Economic  Affairs,"  published  by  New 
York  University: 

"Today's  befogged  approach  towarcf  con- 
solidation stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
careful  consideration  Congress  gave  mergers 
In  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  At  that 
time  Congress  was  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  weak  railroads  and  the  disparity  of  earn- 
ings among  rail  companies  under  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  uniform  rates.  To  remedy 
the  situation.  Congress  permitted  the  con- 
solidation of  railroads  Into  a  limited  number 
of  systems  possessing  approximately  equal 
competitive  strength  and  resources.  The 
ICC  was  assigned  the  Job  of  drawing  up  a 
comprehensive,  although  advisory,  consoli- 
dation plan.  The  railroads  were  In  no  way 
bound  to  abide  by  It." 

Professor  Leonard  makes  two  other  state- 
ments In  that  same  article.  Both  are  so  Im- 
portant that  I  will  quote  them  without  ccwn- 
ment. 

"The  stakes  are  high  In  the  current  rail 
mergers.  This  Is  all  the  more  reason  for 
Congress  to  review  the  effects  of  the  vast 
merger  movements  on  competition,  monop- 
oly, employment  and  the  communities 
served  by  the  railroads.  There  Is  real  danger 
that  mergers  undertaken  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures win  force  the  abandonment  of  Im- 
portant services  rendered  the  public  and 
pare  the  railroad  plant  below  the  level  to 
adequately  meet  normal  or  emergency  needs 
in  the  future. 

"A  great  Industrial  nation  like  the  United 
States  runs  a  serious  risk  when  It  permits 
an  irrational  and  haphazard  consolidation 
of  Its  vital  railroad  system.  The  fleeting  self- 
interest  of  individual  railroads  does  not  pro- 
vide assurances  that  the  vast  merger  move- 
ment will  serve  the  needs  of  our  entire 
Nation." 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  current  U.S. 
railroad  situation  that  I  can  personally  speak 
about  with  some  direct  knowledge  and  au- 
thority. As  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  I  have 
direct  knowledge  of  the  sorry  state  of  repair 
of  much  railroad  trackage.  Pennywlse  and 
pound  foolish,  the  railroads  have  been  econ- 
omizing— I  prefer  a  stronger  word  "penny- 
pinching" — on  malntensmce  of  the  right  of 
way.  It  Lb  a  short-sighted  policy  and  In  the 
long  run  a  most  extravagant  way  of  running 
a  railroad.  Stretching  out  the  periods  be- 
tween reworking  worn  ties  and  rails,  can  be 
costly.  Can  be,  did  I  say?  It  Is  costly.  One 
derailment,  even  a  minor  wreck  Is  very  ex- 
pensive. In  the  long  run  It  Is  cheaper,  as 
well  as  safer  for  workers  and  passengers,  to 
keep  tracks,  as  well  as  the  railroad  plant  and 
equipment  In  general.  In  prime  condition. 
There  Is  no  Justlflcatlon  possible  for  cutting 
corners  where  safety  Is  concerned. 

Do  the  railroad  merger  proposals  now 
pending  suggest  means  of  coping  with  the 
railroads'  present  overwhelming  problem  of 
deferred  maintenance  of  tracks,  roadbed, 
rolling  stock  and  other  equipment?  You 
know  the  answer.  Instead  of  resulting  In 
new  and  expanded  repair  facilities,  practic- 
ally every  merger  application  proposes  to 
eliminate  shops  and  repair  crews  and  to 
abolish  Jobs  of  skilled  workers  needed  to  do 
this  work. 

In  the  various  merger,  consolidation,  ac- 
quisition and  abandonment  proceedings,  the 
proponents  speak  glibly  of  the  employee  pro- 
tection agreements.  They  Imply  that  these 
agreements  are  ample  protection  for  all 
railroad  employees  whose  Jobs  aie  to  be 
abolished  upon  consummation  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

If  we  were  In  a  period  of  rising  employ- 
ment, not  only  In  the  railroad  industry  but 
throughout  the  Nation's  economy,  there 
might  be  some  validity  to  those  claims.  Rail- 
road employment,  as  we  all  know.  Is  declin- 
ing faster   than   the   rest  of   the  economy. 
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Technological  Improvements  are  steadily  re- 
ducing the  number  of  available  Jobs  every- 
where. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  so-called 
Washington.  Burlington.  Oklahoma,  and 
New  Orleans  conditions  are  a  sham  and  a 
delusion.  They  are  palliatives  simply  im- 
posing at  their  best  a  few  years  of  delay 
before  a  skilled  railroad  worker  U  entirely 
without  work. 

The  railroad  Industry  haa  an  obligation 
far  beyond  those  so-called  protective  agree- 
ments to  the  workers  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  railroading  Their  high  productivity 
has  made  In  great  part  these  technological 
Improvementa  possible.  They  should  not  be 
discarded  and  shunted  to  the  Fcrap  heap  like 
a  broken  rail  or  wornout  engine. 

We  In  the  RLEA  have  a  solution.  We  ad- 
vocate attrition  aa  a  fair  and  Jtist  means  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  railroad  unemploy- 
ment, whether  It  results  from  merger,  ac- 
quisition or  Improved  machines.  I  appeal 
to  the  rallroada'  self-interest.  Attrition  In 
the  long  run  will  coet  less  and  Improve  work- 
er morale.  Of  course,  the  best  cure  would 
be  for  our  railroads  to  stop  cutting  back 
service  and  to  go  out  and  get  the  business 
to  grow  again. 

Rallroada,  I  am  well  aware,  say  they  are 
too  "poor."  too  "unprofitable"  to  meet  mini- 
mum standards  of  maintenance  and  service. 
Thia  la  what  you  State  railroad  commla- 
sloners  and  those  of  us  In  railroad  labor  have 
come  to  know  as  the  myth  of  railroad  "pov- 
erty." Danger  of  Immediate  Insolvency  of 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  the  applicants 
la  advanced  as  the  reason  for  most  of  the 
present  crop  of  mert?er  cases. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  with  a  few 
minor  exceptions  are  not  Insolvent  nor  in 
Immediate  danger  of  bankruptcy.  According 
to  their  own  flgxires  most  of  them  made 
money  last  year,  and  so  far.  this  year  is  even 
better  Sven  with  all  the  bookkeeping 
shennlgans  they  resort  to.  the  profits  of  the 
railroads  couldn't  be  hidden.  In  general, 
railroad  earnings  go  up  and  down  with  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  but.  aided  and  abetted 
by  their  Madison  Avenue  hirelings  the  rail- 
roads today  often  cry  the  loudest  when  they 
are  the  least  hurt. 

Here  are  some  figures  from  the  railroads' 
own  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1062. 

In  the  10  years  from  1951  through  19«1  : 
Shareholders'  equity  In  U.S.  railroads  rose 
from  $18,802,472,000  In  1951  to  •18,482,947,000 
In  1961;  capital  surplus  spurted  from 
$287,805,000  to  $1,909,967,000:  retained  in- 
come was  up  from  $7,257,250,000  to 
$9,981,052,000;  and  dividends — amoimts  paid 
out  annually — Increased  by  $11  millions, 
from  $373,574,000  to  $385,017,000.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  57  percent  remained  steady 
during  the  period. 

I  submit  there  Is  no  railroad  poverty. 
There  is  only  a  myth  to  that  effect,  created 
on  Madison  Avenue,  which  has  almost  suc- 
ceeded In  brainwashing  the  newspapers,  the 
public,  the  Congress,  and  even  many  railroad 
employees.  Its  time  Congress  took  over  from 
a  faltering  ICC  and  searched  out  the  truth 
about  rallrocul  ownership  and  railroad 
finances. 

For  that  reason,  railroad  labor  is  strongly 
supporting  Senate  Resolution  136.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hahtkk  and  20  other  Senators  of 
both  political  parties.  This  would  set  up  a 
select  committee  to  study  railroad  financing, 
ownership  and  control  so  that  Congress 
could  learn  the  truth  about  the  railroads' 
economic  condition.  We  believe  that  such  a 
study  is  long  overdue,  and  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  knowledge  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  l^'-^re  Congress  acts  to 
revise  our  national  transfxjrtatlon  policies. 
Certainly,  since  the  railroads  use  the  plea  ot 
"poverty"  as  practically  their  only  argxunent 
to  support  the  move  toward  railrocul  monop- 
oly through  merijers.  the  work  of  this  com- 


mittee should  be  completed  before  futxire 
action  Is  taken  by  the  ICC  on  pending  rail- 
road merger  applications.  Railroad  labor, 
accordingly  also  strongly  supports  the  bills 
8.  942.  Introduced  by  Senator  Kktauvix  and 
11  cosponsors.  S.  1138  by  Senators  Magnuson 
and  Jackson,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  305 
by  Congressman  John  B.  BENNrrr.  all  of 
which  would  temporarily  halt  railroad  mer- 
gers while  Congress  studies  and  enacts  new 
legislation  to  protect  the  public  interest. 


The  Hish  Court  aad  the  Coart  oa  High 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or    HEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  herewith, 
an  article  published  in  the  Light,  and 
written  by  a  great  and  learned  man. 
Dr.  Jonas  Simon,  chairman,  the  Jewish 
Institute  of  Research. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Simon  called  me 
on  the  phone  at  my  home  on  Long 
Island  and  discussed  my  intention  to 
present  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  prayer  in  public 
schools.  He  was  all  for  this  and  said  he 
would  like  to  meet  and  talk  to  me  about 
conditions  in  the  country.  He  also  sent 
to  me  the  enclosed  article,  one  of  many 
he  has  written. 

Last  Sunday.  July  14.  I  was  on  Long 
Island  and  I  decided  to  call  Dr.  Simon, 
who  spends  the  summer  months  at 
Arverne,  near  Rockaway  Beach.  N.Y.  I 
drove  down  to  see  him  and  spent  almost 
2  hours,  in  discussion.  Dr.  Simon  is  88 
years  of  age.  Part  of  his  education  was 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Ger- 
many. He  is  a  very  alert,  intelligent 
man  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 

We  were  in  total  agreement  that  steps 
had  to  be  taken  to  halt  the  moral  dete- 
rioration within  our  country  and  reverse 
the  trend.  To  restore  the  right  to  pray 
in  all  public  schools  and  public  places — 
on  a  voluntary  and  nondenominational 
basis — to  preserve  "In  God  We  Trust" 
on  our  coins  and  currency,  "under  God" 
in  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  our  chap- 
lains in  our  armed  services,  is  of  vital 
necessity.  I  commend  this  article  to 
you.  I  hope  to  cooperate  with  E>r.  Jonas 
Simon  in  views  that  he  has  expressed  to 
me  for  the  good  of  our  country. 

The  article  follows: 
Th«   High   Court  and   the   Coubt  on   High 
(By  Dr    Jonas  Simon,  chairman,  the  Jewish 
Institute  of  Research) 

(Dr.  Jonas  Simon  is  an  educator,  writer. 
and  lecturer.  He  was  delegate  to  the  First 
International  Peace  Conference  after  World 
War  I  at  Berne.  Switzerland;  invited  to  con- 
ferences on  educational  and  religious  prob- 
lems by  the  late  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  University;  champion  In  the  fight 
against  calendar  reform;  Interviewing  on 
this  matter  the  foreign  delegations  of  the 
United  Nations  In  1945  at  San  Francisco. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Jewish  Institute  of 
Research.  Inc.) 

The  existence  of  the  Creator,  proclaims 
the  believer.  Is  the  supreme  truth.     His  word 


the  law  of  all  laws.  His  will  the  constitution 
of  constitutions.  The  constitutionality 
therefore,  of  man-made  constitutions  Is  sub- 
ject to  lu  congruency  with  the  constitution 
of  mankind,  the  advice  of  the  Creator,  who 
behind  the  scene  of  all  human  turmoil  is 
directing  the  fate  of  mortal  man. 

If  "separation  of  church  and'  sUte"  docs 
not  fall  Into  line.  If  It  will  or  can  be  abused 
as  a  separation  from  religion.  It  has  to  be 
cleared  legally  without  vacillations  and  self- 
.  contradictions  and.  If  necessary,  to  be  ad- 
Justed  by  amendments. 

Apparently.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
tool  In  the  hand  of  atheists  or  any  Irreligious 
groups  to  undermine  and  to  control  the 
masses  of  believers  In  these  United  States 
Therefore,  we  witness  now  the  widespread 
commotion  against  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Even  the  wisdom  of 
Amertc".  the  schools  of  higher  learning  in 
this  country  have  grown  on  the  fundamental 
basis  of  outspoken  religious  Institutions. 

Also  from  a  political  angle  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  and  Its  timing  was 
to  many  a  source  of  deep  regret  and  disap- 
pointment. This  Is  a  time  when  our  citi- 
zenry Is  sorrowfully  concerned  about  the 
possible  cleavage  of  Its  unity  through  the 
appearance  of  the  Birch  Society  on  the 
American  scene.  It  should  not  have  been 
burdened  with  additional  perils  of  a  dividing 
character. 

It  Is  also  a  time,  when  wise  and  well  In- 
formed men  of  vision  weigh  gravely  the 
spreading  moral  decline  In  all  strata  of  so- 
ciety with  no  end  In  sight.  The  tremendous 
endeavors  for^e  uplift  of  American  life  of 
an  energetic,  youthful  and  Industrious  presi- 
dent through  domestic  and  foreign  devising 
were  not  In  a  position  to  change  this  tragic 
state  of  affairs.  Evidently,  entirely  different 
systems  are  to  be  applied  to  cure  this  can- 
cerous malady. 

In  this  fatal  period,  the  Jews  of  the  old 
historical  traditions  will  set  the  example  for 
their  Jewish  brothers  to  respect  and  to  give 
preference  to  the  rights  of  the  majority  of 
their  co-Americans.  They,  on  their  part, 
win  take  on  their  shoulders  as  they  have 
done  through  the  centuries,  all  the  sacri- 
fices required  to  give  their  children  an  edu- 
cation of  excellence  In  their  own  way 
Such  Is  the  nobleness  of  the  Jewish  genius 
and  the  expression  of  Its  responsibility. 
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Nutmeg  State  Potentate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  note  the  election  of  Harold  C. 
Close  as  Imperial  potentate  of  the  Na- 
tional Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Although  he  is  no  longer  technically 
a  resident  of  my  district,  he  did  reside 
there  for  many  years  and  was  well  and 
favorably  known  as  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen in  our  area. 

He  still  is  a  resident  of  Connecticut. 
All  his  friends  and  all  citizens  of  the 
State  will  be  proud  of  the  recognition 
which  has  6ome  to  him  after  his  long 
years  of  service  in  this  great  national 
American,  charitable,  and  fraternal  or- 
ganization. I  am  sure  that  all  these  good 
people  will  join  me  in  wishing  Harold 
Close  every  success  and  great  achieve- 
ment during  his  tenure  as  imperial 
potentate. 


America's  Pioneer  Spirit  Still  Lives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aztec, 
N.  Mex..  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  All-Amerlcan  City  Award  compe- 
tition and  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  an  article  by  Mr. 
Cum  C.  Harvey,  of  Aztec,  entitled  "The 
Citizens  of  Aztec  Wanted  a  Road,"  which 
will  be  used  in  the  material  subnaitted  to 
Look  magazine  and  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League,  sponsors  of  this  competition. 

This  Nation  was  built  by  a  spirit  of 
voluntary  cooperation  called  the  pioneer 
spirit  by  historians.  Today  we  have  as 
much  need  of  this  spirit  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers who  did  so  much  to  make  Amer- 
ica great.  A  project  carried  on  by  citi- 
zens of  one  locality  of  my  State  is  an 
admirable  exemplification  of  the  spirit 
of  voluntary  cooperation — a  modem  ap- 
plication of  the  pioneer  spirit: 

The  CmzKNS  of  Aztec  Wanth)  a  Road 
(By  Cum  C.  Harvey) 

The  citizens  of  Aztec  have  written  a  new 
chapter  in  the  long  and  colorful  history  of 
the  Four  Corners  country  by  building  a  two- 
lane  highway  to  the  Navajo  Dam  18  miles 
from  the  city.  What  is  unusual  about  the 
highway  Is  that  It  was  built  entirely  with 
private  contributions  and  voliinteered  labor. 

When  the  dam  was  finished  in  Septenaber 
1963.  traffic  and  access  to  it  had  to  go  a  very 
roundabout  way.  The  people  of  Ast«c 
wanted  a  highway  which  would  make  a  direct 
route  to  It. 

They  thought  It  might  be  years.  If  ever, 
before  they  could  expect  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  road.  Haw 
the  people  of  Aztec  united  in  a  spirit  of 
voluntary  cooperation  and  built  the  road 
they  wanted  recalls  the  way  American  pio- 
neers worked  together  under  leaders  to  open 
trails  Into  the  wilderness. 

The  people  organized  the  Navajo  Dam 
Recreation  Road  Association  and  launched 
a  private  roadbuildlng  project  which  at- 
tracted national  attention.  Many  thought 
at  first  that  It  couldnt  be  done.  Tliose  who 
had  at  some  time  helped  build  company 
roads  to  oil  fields  in  the  San  Juan  Basin  or 
had  seen  uranliim  miners  make  private  roads 
to  their  diggings  around  the  Colorado 
Plateau  knew  better. 

Then.  too.  the  Four  Corners  country — 
the  only  point  In  the  Nation  where  four 
States  have  a  common  boundary — still  has 
much  of  that  pioneer  spirit  which  is  the  key 
to  American  history.  Not  long  ago  this  re- 
gion was  one  of  the  most  Isolated  and  un- 
known parts  of  the  coiintry. 

Archeologlsts  have  found  ruins  and  ar- 
tifacts which  prove  the  region  was  at  one 
time  as  thickly  populated  as  any  pest  of 
North  America.  Today  the  area  which  makes 
up  the  corners  of  Arizona,  Colorado.  Utah, 
and  New  Mexico  Is  beginning  to  fill  up  with 
people  again. 

By  December  20,  1962.  the  right-of-way 
had  been  acquired  from  property  owners, 
engineers  had  surveyed  the  route,  and  men 
were  clearing  It  ready  for  the  bvUldozers. 
January  6,  the  groundbreaking  ceremony  was 
held.  Oovemor  Jack  Campbell  was  one  of 
the  chief  speakers.  The  Oovemor  and  many 
other  prominent  visitors  congratulated  the 
people  of  Aztec  for  their  forward-looking 
attitude  and  their  faith  in  progress.  This 
gave  a  big  imp>et\is  to  the  tmdertaking. 

At  the  groundt»-eaklng.  it  was  annoimced 


that  the  i>eople  of  Aztec  hoped  to  have  the 
road  finished  in  a  year.  But  by  April  21, 
the  project  was  finished,  and  over  4,000  peo- 
ple attended  the  road  dedication  program  on 
that  date. 

Said  the  Farmlngton  Times:  "The  project 
was  a  marvelous  display  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished through  private  initiative  and 
resourcefulness,  through  voluntary  cooper- 
ation at  the  grassroots  level." 

The  Lovlngton  Leader  commented:  "At 
the  conununlty  level,  which  Is  the  heart  of 
America,  there  Is  a  peculiar  need  for  people 
to  engage  In  such  a  project.  If  people 
throughout  the  country  could  experience  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  part  in  such  an 
undertaking,  there  would  be  a  renewal  of 
faith  in  America  and  a  revival  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  which  did  so  much  to  make  our  coun- 
try great." 

Practically  everyone  living  in  Aztec  had  a 
part  In  the  building  of  the  Navajo  E>am  Road. 
Also  much  support  came  from  neighboring 
towns  and  communities  including  Farming- 
ton.  Bloomfield.  Blanco,  Cedar  Point,  and 
Durango.  Colo.  "Perhaps  never  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  Aztec  community  have  so  many 
people  from  every  walk  of  life  rallied  to  the 
cause.  It  was  a  display  of  the  sort  <rf  all- 
out  unity  that  can  provide  progress,  pride 
and  stature  to  any  commimity,"  to  again 
quote   the   Farmlngton  Times. 

From  the  schoolchljdren  who  presented 
plays  to  raise  money  for  the  road  fund 
to  the  oldtimers  like  George  Blancett,  82, 
Manuel  Fisher,  85.  Roy  Current,  75.  just 
about  everyone  shared  In  the  enterprise. 

The  food  committee  played  a  major  part 
In  boosting  morale  of  the  workers  and  keep- 
ing the  activity  moving  forward.  It  Is  a 
good  Illustration  of  the  support  the  project 
received.  The  list  of  food  contributors 
includes  about  30  businesses,  almost  all 
Aztec  clubs,  and  hundreds  of  individuals. 
The  group,  spearheaded  by  Mrs.  Bonnie 
Walls,  served  ivmches  and  coffee  to  workers 
every  day  in  fair  weather  and  foul  while  the 
project  was  underway.  Volunteers  were 
always  on  the  job  to  serve  the  meals.  Even 
when  it  was  snowing  and  the  food  served 
from  the  station  wagon,  lunchtlme  was  fun- 
time.  A  visitor  from  Albuquerque  remarked 
that  the  meals  were  served  In  the  true 
pioneer  style  when  bouse  raisings  and  other 
activities  gave  people  an  opportunity  to 
spread  a  feast  and  combine  pleasure  with 
work. 

Mrs.  Walls  was  honored  for  her  work  with 
the  food  committee  by  the  first  roadside 
park  site  on  the  Navajo  Dam  Road  being 
named  for  her.  '"Bonnie  Rock,"  raising 
majestically  skyward  high  on  a  point  over- 
looking the  road,  is  one  of  the  scenic  at- 
tractions. 

A  few  leaders  in  Aztec  whose  dedication 
to  the  project  was  lndlsi>ensable  to  its  suc- 
cess were  Al  Williams,  Emery  Arnold,  Ken- 
neth Pogle,  Ray  Atchison.  There  were  many 
others. 

When  the  road  was  finished.  It  was  turned 
over  to  San  Juan  Coimty  which  In  tiirn 
presented  it  to  the  New  Mexico  State  Road 
Commission. 

The  most  difficult  obstacle  to  overcome 
In  the  entire  undertaking,  it  was  reported, 
was  acquiring  the  right-of-way.  At  one 
stage  in  the  task.  It  was  necessary  to  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  the  police  department  in 
a  California  city  in  contacting  one  of  the 
landowners. 

That  people  had  tan  building  the  road 
and  found  it  a  very  satisfying  experience 
is  evident  by  some  of  the  stories  they  tell 
which  may  become  Aztec  folklore.  These 
are  a  few: 

In  January  while  the  men  were  having 
lunch  during  a  snowstorm,  a  group  of  Cali- 
fornia tourists  stopped.  One  of  the  group 
asked  if  It  was  not  just  a  little  bit  crazy 
to  be  having  a  picnic  in  a  blizzard.  When 
told  by  the  workers  that  they  were  building 
the  "Dam  Road,"   the  Calif omlans  seemed 


a  bit  Impressed  but  more  confused  and  left 
shaking  their  heads. 

A  man  and  his  wife  arrived  from  Santa 
Fe,  and  the  man  said  he'd  read  about  the 
"do-it-yourself"  roadbuildlng  )ob  but  just 
didn't  believe  It.  So,  he  said,  he  and  his 
wife  had  "Jumped  Into  the  car"  to  come  over 
and  see  for  themselves. 

A  Nevada  man  read  about  the  project, 
and  then  proceeded  to  load  his  welding 
machine  onto  his  car  along  with  his  wife 
and  takeoff  for  New  Mexico  to  offer  his 
services.  He  did  help,  too.  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  Farmlngton. 

From  Loco  Hills,  near  Artesla,  a  gentlejnan 
arrived  to  partake  of  the  noontime  hos- 
pitality and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  do  his 
share  of  the  work. 

A  civil  defense  official  from  a  large  city 
paid  his  respects,  and  offered  this  comment: 
"If  you  ever  need  bomb  shelters  around  here, 
you'll  know  how  to  get  them." 

A  carlocul  of  young  ladies  ceime  by  while 
on  a  trip  to  a  bowling  tournament  at 
Farmlngton.  They  raised  some  inquisitive 
eyebrows  over  the  sign,  T5am  Road." 

Visitors  from  more  than  a  dozen  States 
seemed  highly  Impressed  with  such  an  un- 
heard-of-undertaklng  as  the  building  of  an 
18-mlle  long  two-lane  highway  without  pub- 
lic funds.  Many  visitors  complimented  Joe 
McKlnney,  road  foreman,  for  his  hospitality 
and  for  the  enthusiasm  and  morale  of  the 
workers. 

Children  answering  the  telephone  in 
Aztec:  "Mom  is  making  a  cake  for  the  Dam 
Road."  "Dad  Is  working  on  the  Dam  Road," 
"He  hasn't  come  back  from  the  Dam  Road," 
etc. 

The  "get-up-and-go"  attitude  of  Aztec  citi- 
zens in  building  the  Navajo  Dam  Road  has 
Inspired  countless  stories  about  good  old 
American  initiative  and  private  enterprise, 
about  this  Nation  being  built  on  the  spirit 
of  voluntary  cooperation,  about  the  pioneer 
spirit  being  the  key  to  American  history  and 
still  being  with  us.  It  has  earned  for  Aztec 
a  somewhat  unique  title,  "Do-lt-yourself- 
clty." 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  dedication 
program  for  the  Navajo  Dam  Ro^  was  the 
reading  of  poems  by  speakers  written  by  three 
Aztec  fifth-grade  children — Billy  Noland, 
Judy  Dunning,  and  Tlmmy  Lane.  The  poems 
seemed  to  be  In  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the 
audience.  Here  Is  the  one  written  by  Billy 
Noland  which  was  read  at  the  ceremony  by 
Lt.  Gov.  Mack  Easley: 

"thx  aztec-navajo  road 
•They  didn't  use  State  money. 

They  didn't  use  State  time. 
The  people  got  together 

And  started  in  the  line. 

"On  every  car  and  window 

You'd  see  a  sign  or  two: 
'Give  to  the  Dam  Road, 

For  It's  coming  through.' 

"The  dozer  started  working. 

The  noise  was  loud  and  clear. 
The  road  would  be  finished 

In  less  than  a  year. 

"Now  the  road  Is  finished 

And  will  be  dedicated  too. 
We're  proud  of  the   people  who  built  it— 

That  means  you  and  you  and  ■you." 


Arizona  Girl  Heads  F.HA. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  SENNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Arizona, 
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indeed  In  all  Arizona,  are  ptu^lcularly 
proud  of  Misii  E>iana  Leonard  of  King- 
man who  was  recently  elected  President 
of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
during  the  national  meeting  of  that 
great  organization  in  Kansas  City.  Miss 
Leonard  truly  typifies  the  type  of  teen- 
ager who  is  raised  and  educated  in  my 
native  State  of  Arizona. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  written  by  EXick  Waters, 
widely  known  editor-publisher  of  the 
Mohave  County  Miner: 

An  Cutstanding  Honok 
The  election  yesteday  of  a  Kingman  g.rl  to 
the  national  presidency  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  at  their  annual  conven- 
tion In  Kansas  City  U  a  great  honor,  not 
only  for  the  girl  and  her  family,  but  for  the 
community  as  well. 

Miss  Diana  Leonard,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Leonard  of  Kingman,  was  elected 
to  the  chairmanship  of  an  organization  that 
has  In  its  membership  thousands  of  high 
school  age  girls  who  are  Interested  In  prepar- 
ing for  careers  as  homemakers. 

Miss  Leonard  Is  a  worthy  representation 
of  a  highly  re«p«cted  family  here  and  her 
election  has  caiised  a  good  deal  of  elation 
among  all  those  people  who  know  the  Leon- 
ards. 

The  national  recognition  given  to  her  Is 
a  wonderful  thing. 

The  community  shares  her  pride  and  offers 
Its  heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
for  an  outstanding  term  of  office. 


July  16 
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There  Goes  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALiroBirzA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Donald  I.  Rogers,  business  and 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Peninsula  Manufacturers  Association  at 
the  Hilton  Inn  in  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  California. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers 
covered  a  number  of  subjects  concerning 
problems  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress,  It  seems  to  me  that  his  advice 
and  testimony  is  worthy  of  every  Con- 
gressman's attention. 

His  address,  entitled  "There  Goes  Free 
Enterprise."  delivered  on  June  27.  fol- 
lows: 

Thxss  Ooks  Fbez  ENTxaPBisz 
(Text  of  speecb  delivered  by  Donald  I. 
Rogers,  business  and  financial  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Trlbiine.  before  Peninsula 
Manufacturers  Association  membership 
forum  at  the  Hilton  Inn,  San  Francisco 
Airport,  Jime  27,  1963) 

One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  ever  per- 
petrated by  my  profession  Is  the  redlculous 
reiteration  that  all  newspapermen  are  sup- 
posed to  be  Impartial.  I  refuse  to  stand 
before  you  as  a  drab,  camouflaged,  oplnlon- 
less  neutral  who  records  with  words  the 
events  of  history  being  made  around  us  and 
merely  channels  them  along  to  the  reader 
without  seasoning  or  flavor. 

I  am  a  prejudiced  man.  I  am  partial.  I 
am  a  partisan.  I  make  no  apologies  for  it, 
but  rather  would  feel  I  owed  you  an  apology 
If  I  wer«  devoid  of  these  characteristics. 


I'm  not  sxire  It  will  come  as  news  to  you 
but  I  must  state  that  I  am  a  conservative 
In  the  classical  sense  of  the  word.  By  thia 
I  mean  that  I  believe  the  private,  capitalistic, 
free  enterprise  system  has  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  for  us  and  I  resUt.  Instinctively  and 
Intellectually,  efforts  to  tamper  with  or 
retard  that  system. 

If  what  I  have  to  say  offends  some  of  yoxir 
political  sensibilities  or  detracts  from  public 
figures  you  hold  In  esteem,  pleaik  remem- 
ber that  under  the  ethics  of  the  gai^e  I'm  In, 
I'm  not  allowed  to  be  either  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat,  merely  a  carping  and  some- 
times bitter  critic,  but  by  heaven.  I'm  a 
critic  with  prejudices. 

As  a  conservative  I  am  naturally  dis- 
turbed about  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  planned  for  our  economy  and  some 
of  the  things  that  are  being  said  about  It. 
Don't  think  that  I  am  an  unreconciled 
Nixon  voter  I  have  recovered  fully  from  the 
election  which.  I  must  say.  Is  more  than 
I  can  say  for  some  of  you  folks  out  there. 
But  about  the  things  that  disturb  me. 
not  as  a  Republican,  but  as  a  conservative. 
I  realize  fully  that  John  Kenneth  Galbralth 
and  Walter  Heller  cannot  put  Into  effect 
some  of  the  programs  they  have  In  mind 
unless  the  public  lacks  confidence  In  the 
economy. 

For  political  perpetuation  It  Is  necessary 
those  days  to  destroy  the  public's  confidence 
In  the  economy  and  (iaues  It  to  redirect  Its 
faith  Into  the  hands  of  a  small  band  of  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

This.  I  agree,  is  politically  expedient, 
politically  necessi\ry.  But  I  grieve  at  the 
way  It's   being  done. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy la  a  politician.  He  has  surrounded 
hlmjself  with  associates  ranging  from  the  far 
left  to  the  far  right.  An  example  of  the 
former  Is  his  top  adviser.  Arthur  Schleslnger 
who.  In  1947,  writing  In  the  Partisan  Review, 
described  the  most  favorable  ways  for  achiev- 
ing democratic  socialism  and  emphasized 
the  desirability  of  Government  ownership  of 
"all  significant  means  of  production."  I'll 
give  you  another  quotation  from  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger.  Jr.,  written  In  the  Partisan  Re- 
view In  1947: 

"The  American  business  community  con- 
tinues to  resist  the  radical  democracy,  like 
a  drowning  man  thrashing  out  at  his  rescuer. 
In  so  doing.  It  may  destroy  the  possibility  of 
a  peaceful  transition  to  socialism  " 

These  words  he  wrote.  These  words  en- 
dure. These  are  the  words  of  the  fairest  of 
the  falr-halred  boys  around  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy  presides,  then,  over  a  policy 
without  conviction.  The  administration 
knows  It  can't  be  antlbuslness.  but  It  wants 
to  keep  the  political  Influence  of  business 
from  getting  too  strong.  Hence  the  In- 
vestigations, the  wltchhuntlng  on  Wall 
Street,  the  massive  antitrust  attacks. 

Without  leadership  definitely  oriented  to- 
ward the  capitalistic  system  our  people  tend 
to  move  away  from  It,  both  In  their  think- 
ing and  In  their  voting,  for  the  sad  truth  Is, 
most  people  do  not  understand  profits  or 
the  profit  system. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  as  a  politically  non- 
committed  reporter  that  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans, voters  all — perhaps  a  majority  of  our 
voters — believe  that  the  Government  should 
take  a  strong  hand  In  providing  for  Individ- 
ual security  and  even  for  Individual  com- 
fort. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  fair  to  say  that  a  coal 
miner  who  Is  unemployed  because  the  coal 
has  run  out  In  his  district  and  we  are  using 
more  oil  and  electricity  and  less  coal  today, 
feels  that  he  has  less  responsibility  about 
getting  himself  another  Job  than  you  and  I 
have.  He  has  told  us.  through  his  local 
officials  and  through  his  Interviews  In  the 
press  and  most  Importantly,  tbrough  bis 
voting  record,  that  he  sincerely  believes  that 
we — you  and  I — through  a  central  govern- 


ment, with  Its  privileges  of  centralized  taxa- 
tion, must  step  In  and  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility for  his  employment  and  for  his 
future.  If  he  has  a  skill  that  no  longer  hus 
a  market,  he  believes  we  owe  It  to  him  to 
teach  him  another  skill. 

Perhaps  we  should.  I  am  no  expert  In  soc'u? 
matters.  I  shall  not  point  out  the  moral 
made  by  the  ancient  Greek.  Solon,  that  de- 
mocracy emlxxlles  the  seeds  of  Its  own  de- 
struction because  lU  practitioners,  seeking 
security  and  having  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  this  security,  will  vote  away  their 
freedoms. 

I  know  the  President  Is  a  moral  man.  I 
believe  that  he  has  become  possessed  of  more 
morality  since  he  took  office  and  appreciated, 
for  the  first  time,  the  enormity  of  his  respon- 
sibility. Because  I  believe  he  Is  a  moral  man. 
I  persist  In  the  expectation  that  one  day. 
when  the  foreign  crises  have  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy the  front  page  and  command  the  con- 
vincing cliches  of  the  honeyed  hacks  of 
television,  he  will  admit  to  us  In  business 
and  finance  that  the  major  economic  prob- 
lem facing  this  Nation  Is  not  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  another  recession,  but 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  afford 
as  a  nation  the  big  public  spending  pro- 
grams. I'd  rather  think  that  than  believe 
that  he  doesn't  give  a  damn  one  way  or 
the  other,  which  Is  the  alternative. 

We  are  on  the  brink  of  an  economic  revo- 
lution. It  could  become  an  economic  dis- 
aster and  hence  a  social  and  political  trag- 
edy. It  could  become,  and  probably  will  be- 
come, an  economic  disaster  during  this  dec- 
ade of  the  1960'8. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong  Fm  not  pre- 
dicting another  stock  market  crash  or 
another  great  depression  We  seem  to  regard 
a  market  crash  and  a  depression  as  the  worst 
things  that  could  happen  to  us  outside  of  a 
global  war. 

This  Is  not  so.  There  are  a  number  of 
worse  things. 

The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  us. 
I  suggest.  Is  the  loss  of  our  unique  enter- 
prise system,  the  system  that  permits  us  to 
Invest  risk  capital,  and  to  miinufacture  goods 
or  perform  services  at  a  profit. 

If  you  enjoy  Americas  situin  of  profit- 
making,  of  profit  Incentives,  then  I  should 
like  to  have  you  consider  the  startling  fact 
that  we  are  now  In  Imminent  danger  of  los- 
ing that  system.  Consider  also  the  fact  that 
once  lost.  It  Is  Irretrievable. 

The  horrifying  truth  Is  that  our  very 
prosperity  Is  what  will  lose  It  for  us.  Not 
depression  where  we  turn  to  the  Government 
for  help  with  make- work,  make- votes  pro- 
grams— but  prosperity  itself  Is  our  gjreatest 
danger.  You  remember  the  old  slogan  on 
Cracker-Jack,  "the  more  you  eat.  the  more 
you  want."  It's  the  same  with  prosperity. 
We  have  become  as  a  people  Insatiable,  not 
content  with  mere  good  times,  but  hellbent 
on  overwhelming  wealth  and  over-burdening 
power. 

This  Is  true  not  only  of  business,  but  of 
labor,  too;  of  Government;  of  the  communi- 
cations media.  Of  almost  every  subdivided 
group  In  oiu'  complex  society. 

For  this,  ultimately,  we'll  give  up  our 
freedom.  But  before  we  do.  we'll  lose  the 
prosperity  Itself.  We'll  begin  to  lose  It  In 
this  decade  of  the  1960's. 

I  don't  believe  the  1960*8  will  see  a  mere 
continuation  of  the  happy  and  wholesome 
business  conditions  of  the  1950'8  under 
Elsenhower.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  we 
will  see  a  return  to  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed In  the  depressed  1930'8  or  the  war- 
time 1940'8. 

If  we  like  prosperity  In  this  Nation  and  if 
we  think  we  would  like  to  see  It  continue  for 
awhile,  then  we  had  better  face  up  to  our 
problems.  No  one  In  Government  seems  to 
have  done  It  yet.  Not  In  any  preceding 
administration  and  certainly  not  In  this. 

We  are  going  to  have  at  least  ttiree  major 
economic  problems  In  the  I960's  and  It  be- 


hooves us  to  start  recognizing  them  for 
what  they  are. 

The  first  Is  the  threat  of  a  continuously 
rising  trend  In  prices  due  to  a  continuously 
rising  trend  In  unit  labor  costs,  higher  and 
higher  production  costs,  with  the  result 
that  we  will  be  unable  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  sales,  and  this  In  turn,  will  mean  we 
win  be  unable  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
employment  and  a  high  level  of  economic 
activity  and  economic  growth.  What  I  am 
saying  bluntly  Is  this.  If  labor  costs  continue 
to  rise  In  the  1960'8  the  way  they  have  In  the 
last  20  years,  we  will  be  unable  to  malnUln 
our  prosperity,  no  matter  what  the  feather- 
headed  economists  tell  you.  We  will  have 
less,  not  more  emplojrment. 

The  second  problem  will  be  posed  by  the 
growing  economic  strength  of  the  other  In- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world.  We  will  have 
stiffening  competition  with  these  other  In- 
dustrial nations  not  only  abroad.  In  world 
markets,  but  right  here  In  America. 

The  picnic  Is  over. 

We  have  been  able  to  escape  these  in- 
evitable problems  In  the  past  because  of  a 
world  shortage  of  goods  which  minimized  the 
effects  on  our  economy  of  high  unit  costs. 
We  were  able  to  sell  goods  anyway  because 
we  were  there  flrstest  with  the  moetest. 

When  It  came  to  expansion  of  our  pro- 
ducing facilities  Inflation  allowed  us  to 
finance  our  growth  at  the  expense  of  creditors 
by  diminishing  the  value  of  their  claims.  In 
addition,  other  nations,  recovering  from  war 
damage  had  to  service  their  own  needs  before 
they  could  amount  to  much  in  the  world 
market. 

But  long  before  our  steel  strike,  Dusseldorf 
steel  was  making  a  serious  Impact  In  some 
areas  of  the  American  steel  Industry,  right 
here  In  the  States. 

At  this  very  moment  consximer  resistance 
to  price  Increases  la  mounting.  When  you 
get  that  kind  of  reaction,  you  will  find  that 
when  prices  go  up,  production  and  employ- 
ment go  down  as  a  direct  result. 

Another  thing,  the  so-called  tight  money 
policy  that  evolved  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Elsenbower  administration  was  not  8o  much 
a  direct  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  or  the 
Treasury  as  It  was  the  fact  that  lenders, 
tired  of  having  their  good  dollars  repaid  with 
puny  ones,  are  clamping  down  on  corporate 
loans. 

Meanwhile.  Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  France 
and  a  host  of  other  once -prostrate  nations 
are  producing  good  exports  cheaply. 

And  Russia  hasn't  begun  to  pay  attention 
to  the  consumer  goods  fleld.  Once  she  does, 
and  she  likely  will  during  the  sixties,  hold 
your  hata. 

Russian  factories,  all  state-owned,  are  not 
obliged  to  operate  at  a  profit.  Sometime 
during  the  sixties  the  Russians  will  decide 
that  It's  less  expensive  to  ruin  us  economi- 
cally than  It  Is  to  beat  us  with  military 
supremacy.  All  they'll  have  to  do  Is  produce 
goods  as  good  as  ours  are  and  sell  them  at 
a  lower  price  In  all  world  markets  except 
oiu-s.  They  can  clobber  us  Industry  by  in- 
dustry. 

I  don't  like  to  bore  you  with  figures,  but 
we  must  consider  two  simple  ones. 

America's  rate  of  growth  In  1959  was  Just  a 
bit  above  2  percent.  Last  year  It  was  7 
percent. 

Russia's  rate  of  growth  In  1959  was  some- 
thing above  6  percent.  Last  year  It  was  11 
percent. 

Thirty  percent  of  Russia's  gross  national 
product  Is  going  Into  capital  Investment. 
Germany  Is  Investing  23  percent;  Italy  21 
percent;  France.  18  percent. 

In  the  United  States,  supposedly  the  lead- 
ing capitalistic  nation,  we  Invest  15  percent, 
half  of  the  Russian  flgrure,  and  less  than  In 
any  but  the  most  backward  nations. 

Why  is  this?  Why  is  the  richest  nation 
growing  slower  than  the  rest  of  them? 


I  don't  care  how  many  task  forces  study 
the  problem.  They'll  come  up  with  only 
one  answer  If  they  have  the  economic  sense 
of  high  school  sophomores.  It's  because  of 
oiu-  tax  laws,  the  weakening,  debilitating 
enemy  within  our  nation,  created  and  de- 
creed by  a  politically  motivated  Congress. 
There  Is  no  other  truth  about  this  lack  of 
economic  growth. 

Strangely,  this  problem  of  growth  that  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  diulng  the  political 
campaigns  has  been  given  very  little  notice 
since  the  elections. 

We  cannot  grow  by  spending  tax  money  to 
create  Jobs.  When  you  take  your  wallet  out 
of  the  right  hand  pocket  of  yovu'  pants  and 
transfer  It  to  the  left  side  pocket,  you  aren't 
a  penny  richer,  and  if  you  hire  someone  to 
move  the  wallet  from  one  pocket  to  the  other 
for  you  and  let  him  keep  10  percent  of  what- 
ever Is  in  It,  you  most  certainly  aren't  any 
richer,  if  you  think  the  Government  can  tax 
you  and  then  spend  your  tax  money  to  "help" 
you  without  wasting  a  lot  of  yovir  money  for 
administrative  costs,  you  haven't  been  i>ay- 
Ing  attention  to  the  Federal  budget.. 

Growth  In  a  capitalistic  society  can  come 
only  from  capital  Investment.  Our  great 
central  planners  are  not  allowing  for  capital 
Investment  and  therein  lies  our  problem.  I 
don't  like  to  bore  you  with  figures,  but  I 
must  recite  two  simple  ones. 

In  1950,  corporate  profits  were  $22  billion. 
In  1960,  corporate  profits  were  $22  billion. 
They  hadn't  Increased  by  a  dime  In  a  whole 
decade.  Meanwhile,  individual  Income  had 
Increased  by  nearly  75  percent  during  that 
period. 

It  is.  I  submit,  easier  to  start  a  brand 
new  business  today  than  it  is  to  expand 
and  old  and  established  one. 

And  that  is  why  American  Isn't  growing 
as  fast  as  Russia,  or  as  fast  as  West  Ger- 
many where  there  is  a  more  realistic  under- 
standing of  taxes  and  the  requirements  of 
labor. 

But  I'll  tell  you  what  disturbs  me  most 
about  the  months  ahead.  It's  not  so  much 
inflation  as  It  Is  deception.  We're  deceiv- 
ing ourselves,  about  out  economy  and  our 
economic  potential,  led  along  the  primrose 
path  of  complacency  by  the  pled  pipers  who 
write  the  learned  economic  theories  that 
get  bandied  around  with  Idiotic  sophistica- 
tion from  Palm  Beach  to  Hyannls  Port. 

I  keep  hearing  the  theory  that  the  bump- 
er crop  of  babies  and  the  swelling  popula- 
tion will  automatically  insure  prosperity. 
Now  I'll  admit  that  babies  are  consumers, 
that  new  marriage  formations  cause  expen- 
ditures for  homes  and  furnishings,  and  in- 
surance. But  bulk  of  population  in  itself 
is  no  guarantee  of  prosperity. 

In  1932  when  more  babies  were  born  than 
In  any  other  year  in  that  decade,  we  reached 
the  bottom  of  ovu-  great  depression.  More 
homes  were  destroyed  by  fire  that  year 
than  were  built.  This.  I  submit,  is  not 
prosperity.  Yet  population  was  at  a  peak 
and  so  were  births. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  population 
and  more  population  will  keep  everyone's 
pocketbooks  full  and  everyone's  bank  bal- 
ances bulging. 

Another  way  we  deceive  ovirselves.  and 
this  is  linked  with  our  reliance  on  the  mar- 
riage bed  to  produce  o\ir  prosperity.  Is  our 
bland  acceptance  that  in  America,  the  con- 
sumer is  king.  They  say  that  if  we  continue 
to  spend  and  spend,  and  buy  and  buy,  well 
have  the  most  prosperous  period  in  man- 
kind's history. 
Well,  so  we  will,  but  believe  me,  the  con- 
sumer Is  no  longer  king.  He's  been  de- 
tlironed. 

It's  true  that  If  we  spend  and  spend  and 
buy  and  buy  there  will  be  prosperity,  but 
most  of  It  will  cling  to  the  producers  of  the 
goods  and  services  you  are  urged  to  pxircbase. 

Most  of  the  producers  plan  to  raise  prices 
this  coming  year.    They  will  be  forced  to  do 


It  because  of  rising  costs  of  operations.  The 
huge  volume  of  sales  they  predict  for  them- 
selves will  not  In  most  cases  prevent  upward 
price  adjustments  to  some  degree. 

Since  the  recession's  end  corporate  earn- 
ings have  been  shooting  up  at  a  startling 
rate.  There's  the  threat  in  Congress  to  put 
across  some  kind  of  price  policing.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  In  the  "poorest"  year  in  a 
long  time,  the  automobile  industry  raised 
prices.  So  did  the  steel  Industry.  So  did 
many  steel-using  Industries.  Now  most  Con- 
gressmen arent  smart  enough  to  realize  that 
prices  had  to  rise  because  operating  costs 
rose  and  operating  costs  rose  because  of  bene- 
fits and  concessions  In  the  wage  contracts,  so 
this  Congress  is  going  to  have  a  considerable 
amount   to  say  about  prices. 

Senator  Kefauvek,  head  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  is 
being  prodded  by  the  committee's  chief  econ- 
omist. Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  a  man  of  peculiar 
economic  philosophies,  to  lay  all  the  blame 
for  Inflation  on  "administered  prices" — that 
Is,  prices  which  are  fixed  by  the  producers 
and  do  not  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  or 
from  trade  to  trade. 

So  we'll  get  more  of  this.  More  delusion 
and  deception  to  add  to  the  already  con. 
fused  economic  thinking  of  the  Nation. 

All  I'm  saying  is  this:  Dont  let  them  kid 
you  about  how  you,  as  the  consimier,  are 
the  king,  and  that  you  hold  the  key  in  your 
hand.  You  are  not  king.  You  do  not  hold 
the  key.  Unless  perhai>6  to  a  limited  mon- 
archy, limited  by  the  politicians  and  by  the 
labor  unions. 

We  fall  to  learn  lessons  from  our  reces- 
sions. The  last  one  should  have  taught  us 
that  constmiers.  given  the  Inducement,  will 
continue  to  spend  most  of  their  money  In 
good  times  and  bad.  When  they  get  scared 
they  put  their  money  into  savings  banks  and 
ask  the  experts  to  handle  it  for  them.  When 
they're  not  scared,  they  put  it  Into  the  stock 
market  and  fend  for  themselves. 

Consumers  si>ent  as  much  as  they  could  all 
during  the  recession.  This,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  hastened  the  recession's  end.  as 
It  will  hasten  the  end  of  any  dips  which 
occur  in  any  futvire  economic  circumstances. 

Everyone  seems  to  know  this  except  the 
President.  He  wants  standby  authority  to 
spend  billions  to  bolster  employment  in  case 
signs  of  a  recession  appear  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  Keruiedy  calls  it  discretionary  author- 
ity to  help  stabilize  the  economy. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  proposal  which 
would  give  the  President  authority  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for 
13  weeks  when,  during  a  recession  period  ex- 
haustion of  benefit  rights  mounts  to  unusu- 
ally high  levels.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
President,  however,  that  this  should  be  auto- 
matic and  go  Into  effect  when  unemploy- 
ment reaches  5  percent. 

The  President  says  he  wants  standby  au- 
thority to  Increase  Federal  expenditures  on 
capital  Improvements  up  to  aa  much  as  $2 
billion.  This  Is  altogether  too  vague.  It 
seems  to  me.  and  experience  show.s  us  that 
It  Lb  not  needed  and  that  It  ts  unlikely  that 
it  will  effective  as  an  antirecession  meas- 
ure. Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  spend 
and  spend  seems  to  be  the  predominant 
theme  In  Washington  these  days. 

Ever  since  the  flrst  term  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  we  have  observed  that  such  In- 
creases In  capital  expendltiires  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  counter  a  recession,  nor- 
mally do  not  become  effective  until  well  after 
a  recovery  U  underway.  Could  It  be  that 
this  Is  just  another  excuse  for  padding  the 
tax  rolls,  for  making  an  Increasing  number 
of  voters  dependent  on  this  administration? 
I  dont  know,  but  sometimes  I'm  suspicious 
of  motives  when  history  In  this  area  Is  so 
well  defined. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  business  world  must 
then  ask  ourselves  a  few  simple  questions: 
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First.  U  thic  Jxut  a  tUnpU  dliTerence  c€ 
opinion  M  to  how  bMt  to  artivw  at  a  mu- 
tuaUy  Kucbt  goal?  U  buBlneM  adTocaUn« 
one  approach  to  that  goal  and  the  admlnls- 
tratloo  artwmMllin  a  different  approach?  Or 
la  th«  •dmtalMratton  keening— leaning — 
•trtvlng  toward  a  different  goal  entirely,  a 
goal  that  is  antipathetic  to  the  best  tnteresU 
of  the  American  economy  aa  we  have  known 
It?     What  do   you   think? 

Don't  you  honestly  think  that  this  admin- 
istration wants  a  different  kind  of  America, 
an  economy  that  Is  run  from  Waahlngton? 

Pwhapa  we  shorild  pay  closer  attention  to 
the  things  these  folks  in  the  administration 
say  and  write.     I'll  give  you  an  example: 

Walter  Heller,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  man  who, 
as  a  hothouse  economist  drew  up  a  postwar 
plan  for  Western  Germany  only  to  have  the 
Gernaan  people  repudiate  It,  and  In  so  doing, 
became  the  most  spectacularly  succeaaful  na- 
tion in  the  whole  world,  now  holds  the  most 
influential  and  Important  economic  advisory 
post  In  our  American  Government. 

Recently,  appearing  on  a  television  show 
conducted  by  Howard  K.  Smith  on  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  network,  this  man, 
this  man  who  sets  economic  poUcy  for  this 
nation  said: 

"The  budget  balance  rule — the  rule  that 
we  must  have  a  balanced  Federal  budget — Is 
a  terrible  rule  •  •  •  the  consequences  of 
trying  to  keep  any  Federal  budget  In  balance 
would  be  that,  over  the  next  10  years  wa 
would  see  recessions  which  are  much  deeper 
and  much  longer  and  more  painful  than  the 
onea  we  had  during  the  l»60"s.  and  If  there 
are  Increased  demands  on  the  economy  for 
defense  spending,  we  will  see  periods  of 
price  Inflation." 

TV   Commentator   Smith    asked   Heller    a 
direct  queeUon;  "Should  the  budget  be  bal- 
anced all  of  the  time  or  most  of  the  time?" 
RepUed  Heller:  "No." 

He  followed  It  up  with"  this  statement: 
"We're  running  about  a  $7  bUUon  deficit  thla 
y**r.  which  la  not  causing  a  single  ripple 
of  Inflation.  Why?  WeU,  because  of  the 
forca  of  that  budget  deficit  which  means, 
after  all.  that  the  Government  Is  putting 
more  money  into  the  economy  than  It  is 
taking  out." 

Imagine  the  naivete  of  the  Government's 
top  economist  when  he  believes  that  the 
Government  can  put  more  money  into  the 
economy  than  It  takes  out.  Ita  only  sourca 
of  money  Is  from  the  economy,  the  economy 
Is  you  and  me  and  our  businesses. 

We  keep  hearing  from  this  administration 
that  business  needs  to  be  "sUmulated  " 

Business  doeant  need  to  be  stimulated,  it 
ooaent  want  to  be  stimulated.  It  Just  wants 
to  grow  and  prosper  as  Its  nmnagements 
think  best,  and  not  be  pushed  and  pulled  by 
Government  Into  making  unwise  Investments 
without  regard  to  market  forces. 

Everything  this  administration  has  advo- 
cated for  the  good  of  the  public  or  the  good 
of  business  Involves,  Implies  or  points  to 
Government  control. 

The  admlnlstraUon'B  tax  bill  dictates 
what  a  business  may  or  may  not  spend  lU 
own  money  for.  »~  »*    — 

♦w**^^''**"'  Kennedy  baa  said  repeatedly  that 
the  Government  doesnt  want  to  fix  prices 
but  Of  course,  in  steel  the  Government  did 
exactly  that. 

The  President  has  assured  business  that 
the  Government  will  manipulate  the  money 

"Jf'^**  '°.^™***  °^«  capital  avaUablo 
cheaper.  What  Js  this  If  not  Government 
control— and  who  said  that  business  wanU 
an  inflationary  cheap  money  policy  with 
more  Government  agencies  lendLna  tax 
money  to  selected  businesses  which  either 
^e  polltlcaUy  favored— as  the  enterprises  of 
Blllie  Sol  Estes.  or  which  fit  In  with  the  ad- 
ministration's plans  for  the  economy. 

An  admlnlstraUon  which  usea  the  anU- 
trust  laws  to  coerce  baslncMes  and  Intimi- 


date companies,  such  as  the  threat  to  dis- 
member General  Kectrlc  unless  It  signed 
a  decree  agreeing  not  to  charge  unreason- 
ably low  prices,  cannot  say  that  It  Is  friendly 
toward  the  bustnasa  oommunity. 

Nor  can  an  admlnlstraUon  which  urges 
the  Impaneling  of  a  grand  Jury  to  InUml- 
date  steel  when  It  raised  prices  call  Itself  a 
friend  of  business. 

Nor  can  such  be  said  erf  an  administra- 
tion which  wants  to  federallse  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  wants  to  levy 
additional  taxes  on  employers  to  support 
medical  care  for  aged  persons  who  have  al- 
ready retired  from  the  productive  scene,  or 
which  wants  to  have  a  law  requiring  preno- 
tlflcatlon  of  mergers:  or  which  wants  to 
change  the  law  to  bypass  the  courts  on 
Federal  Ttade  Commission  in  cease  and  de- 
sist orders. 

What  can  be  said  about  this  administra- 
tion, what  should  be  said  about  this  admin- 
istration, is  that  it  is  engaged  in  a  carefully 
planned  series  of  moves  to  gain  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  an  effective 
worklng^  control  over  the  whole  economy. 

There  Is  only  one  end  result  of  this  kind 
of  political  maneuver.  You  can  call  It  stat- 
Ism  or  centralism  if  you  want,  but  its  tnia 
name  Is  socialism. 

Socialism — it  Is  hovering  over  our  sboxil- 
ders.    It  Is  as  close  as  tomorrow. 

Just  a  bit  more  apathy  on  the  part  o*  the 
voters  and  their  representatives.  Just  a  bit 
more  featherheadery  on  the  part  of  tha 
Waahlngton  correspondents  and  television 
glamour  boys,  and  we  will  have  it — sodal- 
iam  in  its  splendor.  The  President  thinks  it 
would  be  good  for  us;  so  do  most  of  his 
intimate  friends  and  advisers.  We  ahould 
recognize  that  truth. 

If  this  were  not  a  soclallsUcally  inclined 
government  why  would  It  continue  to  insist 
upon  the  conUnued  existence  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration?      Insist 

upon — this  administration  wants  to  expand 

With  88  percent  of  aU  farms  in  America 
served  by  either  publle  or  private  power,  and 
some.  Indeed,  by  their  own  private  gener- 
ating plants,  the  REA  Is  seeking  more  money, 
and  receiving  a  moat  sympathetic  ear  in  the 
White  House. 

REA  cooperatives  are  engaged  In  a  frank 
and  open  struggle  with  the  private  power 
companies  of  America.  They  are  receiving 
the  glowing  blessings  of  the  Waahlngton  so- 
ciallzers  as  they  gleefully  use  S-percent  mon- 
ey we  give  them  plus  other  subsidies,  to  ixire 
Industry  right  out  of  the  urban  areas  most- 
ly served  by  private  utUltles.  and  into  rural 
areas  served  by  RKA  co-ops,  and  then,  ot 
course,  they  require  Uncle  Sam  to  build  new 
superhighways  to  the  new  plants,  using  your 
tax  money. 

I  think  one  of  the  grandest  Ideas  of  an 
time  cams  from  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  REA  chief 
when  he  suggested  that  the  REA  co-ops  take' 
their  cash  on  hand,  much  of  it  borrowed 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  2  percent,  and  buy 
U.S.  Treasury  notes  and  bonds  selling  at 
better  than  4  percent.  That's  better  than 
a  chain  letter  for  getting  rich  quick. 

For  years  all  of  the  hillbillies  liave  been 
electrified.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
farms  were  fully  electric  15  years  ago  The 
bulk  of  the  electricity  RKA  generates  never 
gets  to  the  hills  at  all  but  U  used  to  Increasa 
capacity,  a  sort  of  ridiculous  free  ride  for 
the  farmers. 
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And  I  muit  say.  this  certainly  proves  who 
the  real  rubes  are. 


If  you  believe  the  experts,  among  them 
the  reporters  on  my  staff,  were  in  for  a 
whale  of  a  consumer's  spree  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  The  auto  Industry,  they  say  has 
•olved  Its  problem  of  the  sports-car-versus- 
standard  car.  and  expect  sales  to  be  brisk  if 
not  record  setting.  In  New  York  where  the 
largast  Industry,  the  garment  industry  Is  re- 
covering from  Its  poorest  period  in  a  lon« 


while,  expectations  are  high.  The  semlmale 
females  and  the  semlfemale  males  who  de- 
sign women's  dresses  have  finally  realised 
that  men  like  their  women  to  look  like 
women  and  not  like  scrawny  little  boys,  and 
have  come  up  with  some  feminine  type  fash- 
ions which  should  sell  better.  Its  this  way 
throughout  the  economy,  new  models  to 
tempt  wallet-bound  dollars,  new  refrigerators 
to  make  better  martinis,  new  vacuum  clean- 
ers that  do  everything  but  pay  your  taxes 
And  this  Is  Americas  consumer  economy. 
How  growing,  it's  a  replacement  economy 
An  economy  based  on  obsolescence. 

Even  so.  It  gives  us  a  form  of  prosperity 
Wben  there  is  not  pro^erlty  the  downturn 
is  cushioned  by  the  social  beneHts  built  into 
our  economy  so  that  recessions  are  short 

What's  so  bad  about  all  thU?  It's  a  fairly 
pleasant  prospect  unUl  our  focelgn  compeU- 
tors  catch  up  with  us.  but  sufficient  unto  the 
day.  we'll  worry  about  that  when  it  happens 
The  hitch  U  this:  We  are  not  considering 
the  major  hot  war  of  our  time,  the  hot  war 
between  the  two  economic  giants  of  our 
land,  giant  labor  and  giant  capital. 

These  two  great  monoliths,  engaged  In 
their  titanic  struggle  for  supremacy,  pose  the 
greatest  danger  to  our  economy  in  our  time 
greater  by  far  than  the  threat  of  imperialistic 
communism,  for  together  they  have  created 
a  monitor,  a  referee,  giant  government,  now 
more  powerful  than  any  other  force  in  the 
American  society.  And  giant  government 
mxist  always  play  the  numbers  game,  always 
aeek  to  appease  those  who  are  in  numerical 
supertorlty.  else  it  cannot  perpetuate  Itself 
and  It  feeds  and  thrives  on  the  incorrect 
premise  that  a  majority  is  always  right.  A 
majority  is  right  only  now  and  then.  It  was 
a  majority  of  Germans  who  elected  Hitler 
Don't  forget  Hitler  was  elected.  It  was  a 
majority  of  ItaUana  that  elected  Mussolini 
Don't  forget  Mussolini  was  elected. 

It  was  a  minority  of  Americans  that  de- 
cided to  revolt  against  the  Crown  in  l-HB 
It  became  a  majority  of  Americans  only  after 
more  than  a  year  had  passed.  No  what  we 
have  today  claiming  to  be  a  majority  Is  a 
collection  of  mlnorlUea  merged  by  common 
fears  and  cowardice  into  what  seems  to  be  a 
majority  but  which  is  only  a  vocal  vote  get- 
ting unrepresenUtlve  segment  of  our  society. 
Out  of  Idealism  we  created  the  two  warring 
Gollaths.  labor  on  one  side,  corporations  on 
the  other,  and  an  unbrid^able  chaam  between 
them. 

Nationwide  industrywide  labor  unions  with 
responsibility  to  no  one  have  so  dUtorted  the 
philosophy  of  Ubor  that  few  laboring  men 
have  any  loyalty  to  a  company  or  even  to  an 
industry,  but  loyalty  only  to  their  union. 

What  happens  as  a  result  of  labor's  grow- 
ing tyranny?  To  stand  against  the  ever- 
increasing  power,  the  ever-insatiable  de- 
mands of  the  nationwide  giant  labor  cartels, 
corporations  themselves  must  become  giants 
of  equal  alze.  acquiring,  merging,  swelling, 
until  the  corporate  world  towers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  economic  no  man's  land  virtually 
as  formidable  as  the  sprawling  unions. 

Big  corporaUons.  big  business  of  any  kind 
frightens  the  unions  and  frightens  the  vast 
segment  of  the  populace  that  is  easily  mud- 
dled and  easily  led.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  unions  in  America  today  have  almost 
unlimited  economic  power.  What  fright- 
ens Is  a  corporation  that  has  power  to  hire 
or  fire  a  man,  for  man  Is  a  scared  rabbity 
animal,  really  not  worUiy  of  his  own  custo- 
dianship. 

Therefore  it  U  poUtlcally  expedient  for  big 
government  to  move  in  and  protect  big  labor 
against  big  business.  Unions  may  bargain 
for  a  whole  industry,  but  no  corf>oratlon  Is  al- 
lowed to  have  any  dominance  over  any 
Industry. 

Sometimes  It  Is  true,  an  oligopoly  emerges, 
where  one  corporation  controls  a  whole 
Industry.  • 
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There  is  this  one  difference.  We  employ  in 
Washington  a  whole  army  of  legal  experts  in 
the  antitrust  division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  evoke  constant  harassment  against 
the  corporations  to  prevent  any  one  of  them 
from  getting  too  big  a  hunk  of  the  market 
and  to  prevent  any  and  all  of  them  from  get- 
ting together  to  set  prices. 

Now  I  ask  you  what  difference  It  makes. 
What  Is  the  difference  between  unions  get- 
ting together  on  an  industrywide  nation- 
wide basis  to  bargain  for  wages,  or  all  of  the 
corporations  getting  together  to  set  prices? 
There  is  only  a  difference  in  degree.  For 
wages  constitute  85  percent  of  the  cost  of 
moet  manufactured  items.  Prices  constitute, 
of  course.  100  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. Thus,  we  have  a  whole  array  of  legal 
talent  to  police  15  percent  of  the  coet  of  an 
Item,  while  we  Ignore  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  85  percent  of  that  cost. 

I  must  say,  merely  as  a  consumer  and  a 
casual  and  pitifully  small  Investor  that  the 
antltr\ist  laws  are  now  .the  moet  puzzling 
laws  In  the  land.  Bobby  Kennedy  and  Lee 
Loevenger  have  taken  action  against  a  com- 
pany because  its  prices  were  higher  than  a 
competitor's:  they  have  taken  action  against 
another  company  because  its  prices  were 
lower  than  another's:  they  have  taken  action 
against  a  company  because  it  had  prices  the 
same  as  a  competitor  tmd.  believe  it  or  not, 
they  have  even  taken  action  against  a  com- 
pany because  It  had  prices  so  low  a  com- 
petitor complained  It  couldn't  compete.  All 
of  this  was  done  on  the  basis  of  protecting 
the  little  fellow  who  is  the  defenseless  con- 
sumer. 

Ah.  the  defenseless  consumer,  pitted 
against  the  corporate  ogre  and  the  thieves  of 
Wall  Street. 

On  the  other  side  of  no  man's  land,  our 
corporate  world,  with  Its  own  peculiar  brand 
of  corporate  gutlessness,  is  not  doing  much 
more  to  protect  the  free  enterprise  system 
than  is  the  industrywide  labor  union. 

Under  the  extreme  and  extraordinary  pres- 
sxires  by  the  union,  many  corporations  can- 
not remain  competitive.  Every  time  one 
collapses  at  the  bottom  of  the  industrial 
heap  it  runs  to  Washington  and  makes  out 
a  case  of  necessity. 

As  a  result  we  are  subsidizing  in  one  way 
or  another  nearly  every  manufacturing  and 
producing  Industry  in  America. 

And  then  we  wonder  why  we  are  not  able 
to  compete  in  the  world  markets. 

I  submit,  in  time,  we  will  find  our  manu- 
facturing processes  as  mired  In  Government 
help  as  Is  our  agricultural  industry. 
And  there  goes  our  free  enterprise. 
I  state  these  facts  deliberately  to  scare 
you.  for  I  feel  It  my  mission  to  arouse  the 
thinking  businessmen  of  this  Nation.  Our 
free  enterprise  system  is  slipping  away  from 
us  faster  than  moet  of  us  realize. 

If  private  corporations  do  not  operate  our 
manufacturing  and  producing  facilities,  the 
Government  will  be  forced  to  do  it:  and 
then,  those  who  work  for  a  living  will  no 
longer  be  free  to  choose  careers  or  individual 
companies  or  geographical  locations  In  which 
to  pursue  their  labors,  for  they  will  be  in- 
dentured workers  of  the  Government. 

Starting  with  first  things  first,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  great  peril  lies  with  the 
Industrywide  nationwide  labor  unions. 

Perhaps  they  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
I  don't  know.  But  if  they  are  not  prohibited 
by  law.  then  the  existing  laws  which  dis- 
criminate against  private  enterprise  must  be 
revised 

Either  w.iy  we  must  find,  somewhere, 
politicians  with  courage  enough  to  equalize 
the  fight  between  capital  and  labor  else  we 
will  all  perish  in  the  battle. 

Big  government — bigger  than  either  labor 
or  capital — Is  not  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem. Otherwise  free  enterprise  will  disap- 
pear from  our  land. 

This  concerns  us  not  alone  as  patriots,  but 
as  husbands,  as  wives,  as  fathers,  as  mother*. 


and  as  Individual  humans,  for  it  Is  this  sys- 
tem which  makes  us  free. 


Independence  Day  and  God 


Colambos  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  TOLL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  12 
of  this  year  I  introduced  on  the  floor  of 
the    House    of    Representatives    a    bill 
f  H.R.  7008)  which  would  make  Columbus 
Day  a  legal  holiday.     This  is  but  small 
recognition  for  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions which  our  great  Italian  community 
has  made  to  this  Nation.     Our  Italian 
citizens  are  prominent  in  the  fields  of 
science,  education,  poUtics,  and  practi- 
cally every  other  field  where  significant 
public  service  is  rendered.    It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  include  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point  Senate  Resolution  66.  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1963.  This  resolution  reflects 
the  deep  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State  for  the  invaluable  role  which  the 
Italian  community  plays  in  our  society, 
by  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  and  enact  into 
legislation  provisions  to  designate   the 
celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  October  12. 
of  each  year  as  a  legal  public  holiday. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
examine  the  appended  resolution,  and 
reflect  the  appreciation  of  the  Nation  by 
acting  favorably  on  the  legislation  called 
for  therein. 

Senate   or  Pennsylvania  Resolution 
We   recognize   the    innumerable   contribu- 
tions   made    to    civilization    by    the    Italian 
people  and  many  of  our  endeavors  bear  the 
stamp  of  Italy's  genius. 

Columbus  Is  but  the  greatest  of  a  long  list 
of  Italians  who.  in  the  service  of  the  western 
nation,  sailed  into  the  unknown  and  un- 
charted distant  seas. 

Each  year  we  turn  with  a  keen  sense  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  to  Columbus  by 
whom  a  new  continent  beyond  the  ocean  was 
sought  and  found. 

The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  would  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  this  great  NaUon  with  Justifi- 
able dignity  and  pride:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  support  and 
enact  Into  legislation  provisions  to  make 
October  12.  being  the  day  celebrated  and 
known  as  Columbus  Day,  a  legal  public  holi- 
day; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Presiding  Oflicer  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  senate  resolution  serial  No. 
66.  Introduced  by  Senators  Paul  W.  Mahady. 
Thomas  J.  Kalman.  William  G.  Sesler.  John 
H."  Devlin,  Anthony  J  Dl  SUvestro,  Robert 
P.  Casey.  Gus  Yatron.  Robert  D.  Fleming. 
James  S  Berger.  Martin  L.  Murray,  and 
Charles  R.  Welner.  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania  the  1st  day  of  July.  1963. 
Mark  Grxtell.  Jr., 
Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
remarks  which  were  made  by  my  sister, 
Marjorie  Baring,  who  is  an  ordained 
minister,  in  a  speech  at  the  Reno  Unity 
Center  on  June  30,  1963. 

In  these  days  of  strife  and  uncertainty 
I  feel  it  is  well  to  take  a  moment  to  weigh 
and  cogitate  Just  what  independence 
means  to  us,  and  to  realize  that  for  an 
individual,  or  Nation  to  be  independent 
there  must  be  a  dependency  upon  God. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Independence  Day  and  God 
This  week  we  are  going  to  celebrate  a  na- 
tional holiday — a  very  special  holiday — In- 
dependence Day.  or  the  Fourth  of  July.  This 
year  it  should  hold  more  meaning  for  us 
than  it  ever  has  before,  because  there  prob- 
ably has  never  been  a  time  in  history  when 
the  matter  of  our  freedom  could  be  of  more 
Importance  to  us.  Before  considering  our 
present-day  situation,  however,  let  us  return 
in  our  imagination  for  a  moment  to  the  year 
ir76,  to  the  meeting  of  the  Declaration  Com- 
mittee composed  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John 
Adams,  and  Roger  Sherman.  This  five-mem- 
ber committee  performed  a  function  of  such 
vast  Importance  and  significance  that  for  187 
years,  our  country  has  been  allowed  to  reach 
the  exalted  position  it  now  holds  In  the  world 
of  nations. 

In  June  1776,  the  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress was.  assembled  In  Philadelphia.  The 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  been 
fought,  and  the  Colonies  were  actually  at  war 
with  Great  Britain.  On  June  7  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  of  Virginia,  moved  Congress  that 
"these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States — 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown."  John  Adams  seconded  the  motion, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  on  July  2. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  statement  justifying 
the  action  which  was  about  to  be  taken. 
The  report  of  the  five-man  committee 
(Franklin,  Jefferson,  Livingston,  Adams,  and 
Sherman)  was  largely  the  work  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  After  it  was  vigorously  debated 
in  Congress,  it  was  adopted  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  on  July  4.  This  was  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  although  Richard 
Henry  Lee's  motion,  2  days  earlier,  really 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States. 

The  65  courageous  men  who  met  In  Gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  affixed  their  sig- 
nature to  the  Declaration,  knowing  full  well 
the  seriousness  and  the  danger  which  It 
Involved.  Realizing  that  they  took  their 
very  lives  in  their  hands,  they  made  very 
clear  their  identities,  taking  every  precaution 
not  to  implicate  or  to  involve  any  persons 
other  than  themselves.  One  signer  of  the 
Declaration.  Charles  Carroll,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  add  to  his  signature,  "of  Carrollton." 
In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  con- 
fusing his  name  with  that  of  someone  else 
This  was  a  grave  and  serious  step  which  our 
forefathers  were  taking,  but  they  were  moved 
by  a  spirit  of  freedom  which  beat  so  wildly 
in  their  breasts,  that  they  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  and  their  security  In  order  to 
defend  the  liberties  which   they  cherished. 
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and  which  they  believed  were  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Ood.  It  was  a  mighty  and  tre- 
mendous decUloa  to  stand  up  and  defy  the 
BrltUh  Crown,  but  this  they  did — because 
they  were  men  who  believed  In  God.  I  never 
fall  to  thrlU  and  to  become  Qlled  with  emo- 
tion when  I  read  the  closing  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "And  for  the 
support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  divine  providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives. 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

By  way  of  comparison.  I  wonder  how  many 
Americans  today  prize  freedom  so  highly 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  make  the  same 
sacrifices?  The  early  colonists,  burdened 
and  oppressed  by  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, and  subjected  to  numerous  abuses 
perpetuated  under  an  absolute  despotism, 
resolved  to  throw  off  these  acts  of  tyranny. 
Today,  how  many  Americans  would  say  with 
Patrick  Henry.  'Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death"?  Our  forebears,  with  a  dependence 
upon  God.  declared  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  "That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights;  that  amoog  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Then  they  proved  their  convictions 
by  rising  up  to  protect  their  God -given  rights 
as  free  men.  Out  of  their  vision,  their  cour- 
age, and  their  sacrifice  emerged  the  greatest 
Government  on  earth — a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
Most  Important  of  all.  It  was  a  Government 
establtahed  under  God. 

A  very  Important  lesson  that  an  of  us 
mvist  leam  Is  that  In  order  for  an  tndtrldual. 
or  a  nation,  to  be  Independent,  there  must  be 
a  dependency  upon  God.  Actually,  our  free- 
dom Is  dependent  upon  Ood.  because  there 
Is  no  true  freedom  apart  from  God.  W«  gain 
our  Independence  through  our  dependence 
upon  God.  The  person  who  Is  whoDy  de- 
pendent upon  Ood.  U  Independent.  Indeed. 

A  belief  In  God  has  always  been  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  oxir  American  form  of 
Government.  Our  founding  fathers  made 
no  secret  of  their  dependence  upoa  Ood. 
Not  only  did  they  believe  In  Ood.  b«t  they 
poesessed  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an 
open  declaration  of  their  faith  in  God.  evi- 
denced In  the  words,  "with  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provinse.  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  emd  oiur  sacred  honor."  The  gov- 
ernmental structure  upon  which  our  eountry 
was  founded  was  Divinely  Inspired,  and  Its 
principles  were  spiritually  conceived.  There 
vrlll  always  be  an  America,  as  long  as  Ood  Is 
on  our  side.  However,  God  will  be  oa  our 
side  only  as  long  as  we  are  on  His  sicte. 

Our  Nation,  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  God,  has  a  spiritual  destiny  to  fuULU — a 
heritage  of  freedom.  It  will  only  be  fuliUled. 
however.  If  our  people  keep  their  trast  In 
God.  Great  civilizations  have  beea  de- 
stroyed— wiped  but — when  they  became 
spiritually  neglectful  and  morally  knpov- 
erlshed.  The  leas  spiritual  minded  a  nation 
becomes,  and  the  more  material  minded  It 
comes  to  be.  the  faster  It  Is  headed  for  de- 
striictlon.  Biblical  history  shows  that  this 
has  happened  again  and  again.  Today,  once 
more,  we  are  standing  upon  the  thre^K>ld  of 
cither  utter  downfall  and  collapse,  through 
turning  our  vision  away  from  Ood — or  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  eras  of  achleven»e«t  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  providing  that  our 
Nation  keeps  Its  trust  with  God. 

Political  or  national  freedom  coaass  only 
after  Individuals  have  foxind  freedom 
through  a  reallzaUon  of  Ood.  Complete  de- 
pendence upon  Ood  la  our  only  assurance  of 
Independence  from  slavery.  In  its  deeper 
sense,  freedom  actually  Is  not  something 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  Individuals  by 
any  form  of  government.  True  freedom  Is  a 
state  of  being  which  Ood  Intended  us  to 
enjoy.     We  enter  Into  freedccn  through  an 
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awareness  of  this  truth,  and  a  complete  de- 
pendence upon  Ood.  It  Is  the  very  nature 
of  the  spirit  of  msja  to  be  free.  Anything 
which  tends  to  limit,  bind,  thwart  or  hamper 
the  fr*e  expression  of  this  spirit  (which  is 
of  Ood )  Is  a  form  ot  slavery.  Our  freedom  is 
the  most  priceless  possession  we  have,  and 
It  Is  a  gift  from  Ood.  The  only  way  that 
It  can  be  preserved.  Is  by  being  extremely 
conscious  of  this  God-bestowed  gift.  When 
this  truth  Is  compromised  In  any  way,  or 
when  we  concede  to  any  man-made  form  erf 
restriction,  we  violate  a  sacred  law  of  Ood, 
which  law  Is  freedom  of  expression.  (In  oth- 
er words,  we  are  to  be  free  In  our  expression 
of  His  Spirit.)  Therefore,  It  Is  necessary  for 
us  to  be  extremely  conscious  of  our  Ood- 
glven  heritage  of  freedom. 

Today  we  hear  a  lot  about  radicals  and  ex- 
tremists. In  fact,  the  word,  extremist,  has 
been  so  greatly  mlsxised  that  there  is  what 
amounts  to  almost  a  stigma  attached  to  It. 
This  Is  really  unfortunate,  because  It  Is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs  when  a  person  who  lovca 
his  country  to  a  great  degree  Is  called  an  ex- 
tremist. Personally,  I  think  that  It  Is 
highly  Important  for  all  of  us  to  be  ex- 
treme in  our  love  for  Ood  and  for  our  coun- 
try. As  long  as  It  Is  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  God.  we  should  love  our  country 
extremely.  In  my  opinion,  there  could  be 
nothing  worse  than  a  lukewarm  attitude  to- 
ward Ood  and  country.  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  meant  that  we  should  be  extreme  In 
our  love  for  God  when  He  said,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  they  Ood  with  all  thy  heart. 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  with  all  thy  strength."  He  also  said, 
to  the  church  of  the  Laodlceans.  "I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot:  I  would  thou  were  cold  or  hot.  80 
then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spew  thee  out  o*  my 
mouth." 

There  are  all  too  many  lukewarm  Chris- 
tians, and  all  too  many  lukewarm  Americans 
today.  They  have  become  so  concerned  with 
the  material  things  of  life,  and  trying  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  that  they  have  con- 
ceded more  and  more  things  of  the  spirit 
to  the  things  of  the  material  world.  They 
forget  that  a  people  dependent  upon  the 
Government  Is  a  people  deprived  of  their 
freedom.  For  the  last  several  decades  there 
has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  ptLTt  of 
the  American  people  to  relinquish  more  ajod 
more  of  their  personal  freedoms  to  the 
Government.  Out  Pounding  Fathers  never 
Intended  It  that  way.  Their  aim  was  not 
a  strong  and  powerful  Government,  but 
rather  one  which,  through  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  was  designed  to  vest  the  greater 
power  In  the  people.  Modem-day  Americans 
seem  to  have  lost  sight,  also,  of  what  It  says 
In  the  Bible:  '"The  government  shall  be  upon 
His  shoxilders" — meaning  God's  shoulders. 
When  we  turn  our  backs  up)on  the  principles 
of  God,  we  suffer  the  loss  of  our  freedom. 

GetUng  back  to  the  matter  of  so-called 
extremists.  I  think  that  It  Is  high  time 
for  thinking  Americans  to  reevaluate  this 
word.  There  are  forces  at  work  In  our  coun- 
try today  who  would  like  to  have  us  diminish 
our  patriotic  fervor.  They  would  attempt  to 
destroy  our  national  pride  and  devotion,  as 
well  as  to  break  down  our  allegiance  to  Ood 
and  to  country.  So  Insidious  are  the  meth- 
ods which  they  use  to  try  to  silence  us,  that 
even  "the  elect"  are  liable  to  be  deceived. 
Under  the  misleading  guise  of  "one  world- 
Ism,"  they  attempt  to  promote  a  false  doc- 
trine of  brotherhood,  whereby  an  appeal 
Is  mAde  to  unsuspecting  Christian  people. 

Now.  I  want  to  n\ake  myself  perfectly  clear. 
I  am  not  speaking  here  of  brotherhood  la 
its  true  and  spiritual  sense.  Certainly,  evefy 
one  of  us.  as  Christians,  would  welcome  the 
Idea  of  one  world  under  God.  but  the  prospect 
of  one  world  under  godless  atheism  Is  some- 
thing entirely  different.  So  that  there  win 
be  no  misunderstanding,  I  want  to  make  this 


differentiation  very  plain.  A  true  brother- 
hood under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood,  should. 
I  believe,  be  the  goal  and  the  hope  of  every 
dedicated  Christian.  However,  there  can  be 
no  true  Christian  brotherhood  when  it  Is 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  freedom.  A  brother- 
hood of  vanquished  people  is  a  brotherhood 
of  slaves.  A  people  brought  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  one-world  ^godless  regime  is  a 
brotherhood  enslaved  to  godlessness  and 
atheistic  practices.  Communism  Is  atheism. 
The  forces  which  would  attempt  to  stamp 
out  our  nationalistic  Ideals,  in  an  effort  to 
have  us  embrace  a  false  theory  of  one  world- 
ism,  are  making  a  concentrated  drive  to 
break  down  our  traditional  and  patriotic  love 
for  country.  Fvery  day  true  American  patri- 
ots, who  believe  In  the  tenets  set  forth  in 
the  va.  Constitution,  are  branded  as  "ex- 
tremists" belonging  to  the  "lunatic  fringe." 
In  spite  of  this.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
there  are  millions  of  true  and  courageous 
American  patriots  today  who  share  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  words.  "Breathes 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to 
himself  has  said,  this  is  my  own,  my  native 
land?" 

Our  own  John  Glenn,  following  his  suc- 
cessful venture  Into  space,  openly  professed 
his  faith  in  God,  and  publicly  declared  hU 
love  for  country.  I  am  sure  that  he  endeared 
himself  to  millions  of  patriotic  Americans 
when  he  said  that  he  still  gets  a  thrill  when 
he  sees  the  American  flag  passing  by.  It  is 
neither  old-fashioned  nor  unsophisticated  to 
pay  tribute  to  Old  Glory.  Oiu-  flag  is  not 
Just  something  to  display  on  holidays,  or  to 
view  In  a  passing  parade.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
all  that  America  means.  It  signifies  our 
faith  in  God,  our  belief  In  freedom,  and  our 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  Is  a 
most  sacred  emblem. 

Gordon  Cooper,  in  his  speech  before  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  ended  with  the 
prayer,  "that  we  may  shape  our  Uvea  so  that 
we  may  be  better  ChrlsUans."  I  could  not 
help  but  think,  after  hearing  both  of  these 
splendid  American  astronauts,  that  as  long 
as  OUT  Nation  has  men  such  as  these,  the 
country  is  In  good  hands. 

The  Government  which  our  Founding 
Fathers  created  is  Inseparably  linked  with 
a  belief  In  Ood.  Likewise,  the  motto,  "In 
Ood  we  trust,"  is  the  very  essence  of  our 
way  of  life,  and  the  reason  for  America's 
greatness.  To  retain  this  greatness,  however, 
simply  to  give  llpeervlce  to  a  belief  In  God 
is  not  enough.  There  are  many  people  who 
say  that  they  believe  in  God.  The  question 
is,  "How  many  Individuals  have  actually 
found  Him?"  To  believe  in  Ood,  and  to 
know  Ood.  are  two  vastly  different  things. 
The  richest  experience  that  can  come  to  an 
individual  Is  to  know  Ood,  as  an  actuality. 
To  have  the  experience  of  Ood  In  one's  life 
is  the  beginning  of  personal  freedom. 

As  long  as  we  are  dependent  upon  persons, 
upon  things  or  upon  any  manmade  form  of 
government,  we  are  actually  not  free.  We 
may  think  that  certain  Individuals,  or 
wealth,  or  a  particular  government  may  make 
us  free,  but  this  Is  really  not  so.  There  are 
many  millionaires  who  are  not  free.  There 
are  people  living  under  a  free  system  of  gov- 
ernment who  certainly  are  not  free — free 
from  worry,  fear,  or  troubles.  Spiritual 
freedom  Is  that  peace  that  passes  under- 
standing, and  It  Is  not  dependent  on  any- 
thing In  the  outer  world.  It  is  dependent  on 
only  one  thing — our  relationship  with  God. 
When  this  becomes  real  to  vis,  it  becomes  the 
most  important  thing  In  our  lives.  Then 
we  find  ourselves  living  In  two  worlds — the 
Inner  world,  which  Is  the  real  one.  and  the 
outer  world,  which  becomes  relatively  un- 
important. We  know  then  that  the  outer 
world  Is  dependent  upon  the  inner  one.  As 
Ood  becomes  a  reality  to  us,  and  we  become 
consciously  one  with  Him.  He  gxildes  every 
step  of  our  way.  He  protects  us.  He  sup- 
plies us  and  He  draws  to  us  everything  that 
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is  necessary  for  our  spiritual  welfare.  Only 
Ood  can  deliver  mankind  from  the  problems 
which  are  confronting  the  world  today. 
What  He  can  do  for  the  individual.  He  can 
do  for  humanity,  at  large.  Only  God  can 
make  us  free.  Jesus  Christ  said,  "Ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free."  If  the  world  had  known  the 
truth,  past  civilizations  would  not  have 
perished.  Our  present  civilization,  even 
though  it  appears  to  be  on  the  brink  of 
disaster,  need  not  follow  the  way  of  de- 
struction.    There  is  a  way  of  deliverance. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  Jes\is  Christ 
announced.  "I  am  the  way.  the  truth,  and 
the  life."  Down  through  the  ages  the  light 
has  been  kept  alive  in  the  world  by  the  few 
who  have  discovered  the  truth  that  makes 
men  free.  In  fact,  spiritual  truth  was  not 
given  to  the  masses,  at  large,  until  the  last 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Up  until  that 
time  the  inner  truth  was  more  or  less 
gxurded  by  philosophers,  priests,  and  rabbis. 
Religious  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  was  generally  confined  to  ceremonies, 
forms,  rituals,  and  creeds.  Even  the  multi- 
tudes whom  Jesus  reached  with  the  truth, 
composed  a  very  small  part  of  the  masses. 
However,  during  the  past  fourscore  years  a 
spiritual  change  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
world,  wherein  many  individuals  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  possible  for 
mankind  In  general  to  reach  conscious 
oneness  with  God.  We  have  come  to  know 
that  this  God -experience  is  net  confined  to 
the  priesthood  or  to  the  ministry,  alone. 
This  God-consciousness  is  the  one  bright 
hope  on  today's  horizon,  and  It  is  the  only 
way  of  solving  the  world's  dilemma.  It  is 
possible  for  a  consciousness  of  God  to  per- 
vade and  to  control  the  entire  consciousness 
of  the  world.  Influencing  our  world  leaders 
and  ovir  International  relationships. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  only  look  well  to 
the  faith  of  our  forefathers,  and  their  de- 
pendence upon  God,  but  let  us  work  toward 
that  greater  freedom  which  comes  from  a 
conscious  union  with  Father  within — using 
as  our  pattern  the  words  of  Jesus,  "The 
Father  within  me,  He  doeth  the  works." 

As  each  one  of  us  finds  that  inner  freedom, 
we  will  know  the  meaning  of  true  independ- 
ence, and  every  day  will  be  independence 
day — with  God. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brou-n,  of 
California,  called  the  California  State 
Legislature  into  sf>ecial  session  for  action 
In  the  Governor's  words  "on  swlditional 
State  aid  to  local  school  districts,  on  sub- 
stantial augTnentation  of  the  inadequate 
budget  now  in  effect,  and  on  revenue 
measures  to  finance  the  necessary  new 
fiscal  commitments." 

This  message  by  Gov.  "Pat"  Brown  is 
a  forceful  forthright  statement.  It  deals 
with  problems  and  issues  which  are  of 
concern  to  us  all.  It  Is  the  action  of  a 
responsible,  able,  and  dedicated  public 
servant,  and  I  commend  it  to  our  col- 
leagues for  their  attention : 


Message  to  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture BT  Edmund  O.  Brown,  Governor 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
legislature,  my  fellow  Callfornlans:  This  Is, 
in  all  resjTects,  an  extraordinary  session  of 
the  1963  legislature.  Its  brlglns  are  un- 
usual. Its  purposes  are  compelling  and  its 
outcome  will  be  decisive  for  the  modern  his- 
tory of  California. 

We  are  here  because  it  is  my  constitu- 
tional duty  to  call  you  into  special  session 
whenever  I  believe  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  makes  such  action  neces- 
sary. I  stand  before  you  to  carry  out  a 
second  constitutional  obligation — to  set 
forth  the  specific  problems  which  I  regard 
as  of  such  urgency  and  Importance  as  to 
require  your  Immediate  attention. 

I  will  recommend  solutions  to  the  problems 
before  us,  doing  so  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
you  also  have  constitutional  reEponslbilltles 
and  that  yours  are  both  distinct  and  differ- 
ent. 

It  is  my  duty  to  propose.  It  is  yours  to 
disp>ose. 

This  difference  alone  invariably  leads  to 
conflict  between  the  executive  an  dthe  legis- 
lative process.  But  where  this  conflict  Is 
based  on  Issues  and  not  on  abstract  parti- 
sanship, it  has  always  provided  a  crucible  in 
which  ideas  are  tested  and  tempered. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  session  will  prove 
to  be  such  a  crucible  of  Issues  and  that  we 
will  work  together  with  as  little  partisanship 
as  p>o6slble.  I  ask  only  mutual  understand- 
ing and  tolerance,  and  a  mutual  acceptance 
of  the  highest  duty  imposed  on  each  of  us — 
to  act  for  the  well-being  of  nearly  18  mil- 
lion Callfornlans. 

It  was  recently  said — and  mistakenly — 
that  I  have  Insufficient  regard  for  the  legis- 
lative process.  I  have  great  respect  both  for 
the  process  and  for  those  Involved  In  It. 
But  my  respect  for  the  legislative  process  is 
in  no  way  Incompatible  with  my  conviction 
that  a  Governor  has  a  duty  to  lead.  More- 
over, he  has  a  responsibility  to  exercise  all 
the  powers  of  his  office  to  secure  affirmative 
action  on  proposals  he  believes  to  be  crucial 
to  the  welfare  of  bis  State. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  right. 

I  will  also  continue  to  respect  your  priv- 
ilege to  arrive  at  your  own  decisions  accord- 
ing to  your  collective  conscience. 

Let  us,  then,  approach  this  session  In  the 
same  spirit  of  collaboration  which  has  pro- 
duced such  great  achievements  in  service  to 
our  people  In  the  past  4  years. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  specific  Issues  be- 
fore us. 

In  my  proclamation,  I  call  for  action  on 
additional  State  aid  to  local  school  districts, 
on  substantial  augmentation  of  the  Inade- 
quate budget  now  In  effect,  and  on  revenue 
measures  to  finance  the  necessary  new  fiscal 
commitments. 

Each  of  these  issues  was  before  you  at  the 
regular  session  and  we  were  close  to  agree- 
ment on  all  of  them  when  time  ran  out. 

A  compromise  report  of  your  conference 
committee,  calling  for  additional  school  aid 
of  940  million  this  year  and  960  million  next 
year,  was  ready  for  action  by  both  the  senate 
and  assembly  If  supporting  revenue  had 
meen  available. 

A  compromise  budget  from  your  confer- 
ence coinmlttee  also  was  apparently  accept- 
able— both  to  you  and  to  me — if  the  revenues 
to  finance  it  had  been  available  through  en- 
actment of  my  recommendations  for  revenue 
reform. 

Unlike  the  skeleton,  emergency  budget 
which  finally  came  to  my  desk,  the  com- 
promise budget  was  a  realistic  and  sincere 
effort  to  cope  with  the  State's  most  urgent 
requirements. 

The  revenue  reform  proposals  themselves 
had  the  support  of  a  majority  of  both  the 
senate  and  the  assembly.     Only  the  special 


privilege  requiring  that  certain  changes  in 
our  bank  and  corporation  franchise  tax  laws 
must  have  a  two-thirds  majority  forces  us  to 
have  this  extraordinary  session  at  all.  I 
might  point  out  at  this  time  that,  by  con- 
trast, a  change  In  tax  laws  covering  indi- 
viduals and  consumers  needs  only  a  simple 
majority. 

Were  it  not  for  the  special  privilege  ac- 
corded banks  and  corporations,  we  would 
now  have  an  adequate  budget.  We  would 
now  have  adequate  assistance  to  local  school 
districts.  And,  perhaps  most  Important  of 
all,  we  would  now  have  adequate  revenues 
to  finance  State  services  not  only  through 
this  year  but  at  a  minimum  through  next 
year  as, well. 

To  stun  it  up,  a  handful  of  votes  against 
inclusion  of  banks  and  corporations  in  a  pay- 
as-you-go  revenue  collection  plan  was  all 
that  kept  the  1963  legislature  from  capping 
a  session  of  great  achievement  with  a  sound 
approach  to  California's  flscal  future. 

I  will  take  up  with  you  first  the  question 
of  revenue  which — because  of  its  Impact  on 
public  educatloh  this  year  and  next — must  be 
the  keystone  of  all  progress  at  this  special 
session. 

In  the  general  session,  I  came  before  you 
with  a  series  of  revenue  reforms  which  would 
fund  our  current  requirements  from  cur- 
rent income.  They  would  meet  our  i>eoples' 
needs  without  recourse  to  new  or  higher 
taxes  and  would  bring  our  collection  proce- 
dures into  line  with  the  more  modern  prac- 
tices of  other  States  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have,  since  the  adjournment  of  that  ses- 
sion, reexamined  my  recommendations  both 
in  the  light  of  general  principle  and  of 
specific  provisions.  I  still  believe  the  prin- 
ciple is  correct  and  the  provisions  are  fair. 

But  in  weighing  alternatives  to  my  rec- 
ommendations, I  was  limited  to  two  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  brought  forth  in  the 
interim  between  sessions.  , 

The  first  is  that  we  "learn  to  live"  with 
the  skeleton — budget  now  In  effect — that  we 
mark  time  for  a  year  to  gage  the  exact 
detriment  to  our  State  which  would  result 
from  underflnancing. 

The  second  Is  that  we  impose  new  or  high- 
er taxes  at  this  spyecial  session. 

Neither  alternative  seems  satisfactory  to 
me    nor,    I    am    certain,    to    most    of    you. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  injustice  to  many 
millions  of  our  citizens — ranging  from  the 
child  in  school  to  the  retired  teacher  living 
on  $70  a  month — underflnancing  of  State 
government  can  only  set  off  a  chain  reaction 
that  will  damage  California  for  long  years 
into  the  futiue. 

A  State  whose  population  grows  by  600,000 
a  year  can  no  more  stand  still  than  it  can 
retreat.  It  must  accept  Its  new  obligations. 
It  must  give  its  people  not  pauper  govern- 
ment but  the  best  possible  government. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  we  raise  taxes 
or  expand  the  tax  base  at  this  session,  that 
also  falls  to  recognize  the  obvious  flscal 
realities. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  new  or 
higher  taxes. 

But  there  is  a  need  for  more  efficient  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  we  now  levy.  If,  as  I 
propose,  we  bring  tax  payments  more  current 
with  the  services  they  finance,  this — in  com- 
bination with  our  expanding  economy — wUl 
enable  us  to  hold  the  tax  line  for  at  least 
2  years  and  perhaps  as  long  as  4  years. 

I  would  still  wish  that  my  original  recom- 
mendations might  come  to  my  desk  In  the 
form  of  legislation.  But  I  recognize  that 
present  circumstances  indicate  certain 
changes  in  approach  may  be  helpful. 

I  am  ready  to  take  this  initiative  in  alter- 
ing certain  provisions  of  my  original  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  also  ready — as  I  have  been  in  the 
past — to    accept    any    workable    alternative 
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which  you  may  devise  in  your  dellberatlonB. 
I  am  •tin  convinced  that  the  revenue 
needs  of  California  can  be  met  for  the 
present  without  new  or  hl^er  taxes,  but 
meeting  those  needs  Is  more  Imfnrtant  th&n 
the  methods  we  employ. 

If  the  legislature  can  work  out  a 
different — but  fair  and  equitable — method 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  California.  It  will  not 
concern  me  that  It  differs  from  my  own 
recommendations. 

Like  most  Callfornlans,  I  want  above  all  to 
see  the  Job  done. 

My  revenue   recommendations   are   these: 
1.  Approve     the     Insurance     acceleration 
tax  as  It  was  amended  In  th«  senate  In  the 
general  session. 

a.  Approve  a  revised  bank  and  corpora- 
tion tax  measxire  which  ends  the  Installment 
payment  privilege  and  provides  for  futiire 
pay-as-you-go  featxxres. 

The  legislation  I  presented  to  you  has  been 
amended. 

In  Its  new  torxn.  it  will  requlr«  only  a 
simple  majority  In  both  houses  and  will  pro- 
vide a  new  set  of  procedures,  including  a  3- 
year  transition  period  to  a  system  of  fully 
cxurent  payments.  The  net  revenue  effect 
would  be  the  same  In  1963-64  as  my  original 
proposal  but  would  vary  in  succeeding  years. 
3.  Approve  a  set  of  revised  personal  In- 
come tax  bills  which  would: 

(a)  End  the  present  system  of  Installment 
payments  for  Individuals. 

(b)  Put  personal  Income  taxes  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  on  January  l,  1965.  with 
a  50-percent  forgiveness  of  the  1964  taxes 
due  April   15,   1966. 

(c)  Exempt  from  Ipcome  tax  liability  all 
single  persons  whose  tax  would  be  less  than 
•6  and  all  couples  whose  tax  would  be  less 
than  910. 

This  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  personal  in- 
come Uxes  wpuld  mean  absolutely  no  wind- 
fall to  the  state  and  would  result  in  no  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years, 
but  it  would  provide  substantial  continuing 
revenues  for  State  services  thereafter.  Be- 
ginning In  1965-68.  we  would  achieve  thU 
larger  return  of  more  than  $50  million  a  year 
by  eliminating  tax  evasion,  which  now  costs 
oa  Miany  mllUons  a  year,  and  by  bringing  our 
ravenues  ciurent  with  our  incomes  and  our 
fl«cal  obligations  to  schools  and  other  service 
programs. 

Under  this  new  proposal,  taxpayers  would 
begin  paying  taxes  In  current  Installments 
on  January  l.  1965,  for  that  year.  On  April 
16.  1966— when  his  1964  tax  came  due— the 
taxpayer  wovUd  be  forgiven  half  of  the 
amount— that  Is.  the  eqxUvalent  of  6  months' 


Having  paid  instaUments  for  only  S 
months,  he  would  actually  be  3  months 
ahead.  By  July  l.  1965.  he  would  be  exactly 
even  and  paying  on  a  current  basis,  with  no 
penalty  at  all  in  the  transition. 

Financing  of  the  Issues  before  you  during 
the  next  year  is  not  contingent  on  approval 
of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan.  We  can  complete 
our  business  in  this  special  session  without 
It.  Let  me  caution  you.  however,  that  I 
believe  you  could  make  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  defer  action. 

If  you  approve  this  plan,  we  have  a  chance 
of  holding  the  line  on  taxes  in  1965-66.  If 
you  do  not.  there  can  be  no  question  that 
we  wUl  face  new  revenue  requirements  In 
that  year. 

The  pay-as-you-go  plan  payment  of  tax 
collection  Is  good,  sound  business.  We 
should  and  will  come  to  it  eventioally.  The 
Federal  Government  has  it.  New  York  has 
It  under  Republican  Governor  Rockefeller. 
Oregon  has  it  under  Republican  Governor 
Hatfield.  And  both  have  told  me  it  is  pop- 
ular both  with  employees  and  employers 
who  would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system 
If  they  could. 

Consider,  too,  that  27  of  the  32  Stetes 
with  a  general  personal  Income  tax  already 


collect  it  in  this  manner  and  all  have  found 
it  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system. 
Objections  to  cxirrent  payment  of  taxes  in 
California  have  been  both  pojtlsan  and 
groundless,  and  are  raised  by  the  same  forces 
of  reaction  which  oppose  almost  everything 
most  of  you  believe  In. 

Support  for  the  plan,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  come  from  nearly  every  organization  and 
group  which  helped  elect  the  majority  of 
members  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

The  self-serving  use  of  the  Issue  of  with- 
holding by  the  State  chamber  of  commerce 
and  by  the  banks  and  corporations  which 
set  policy  for  the  chamber  has  been  a  deep 
disappointment  to  me. 

During  the  past  4  years,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  these  corporate  interests  under 
the  Impression  that  we  shared  a  concern  for 
the  future  of  California  and  the  needs  of  lU 
people.  I  was  persuaded  that  their  approach 
was  one  of  enlightened  self-interest.  I 
thought  they  saw  the  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  customers  in  public  in- 
vestments in  schooU,  scholarships,  mental 
health  programs,  and  humane,  progressive 
government. 

I  now  find  that  they  are  willing  to  forgo 
those  programs  If  it  means  they  must  join 
everybodyv  else  in  California  in  a  progrtun 
which  requires  a  pay-as-you-eam  approach 
to  taxation. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  needs  which 
cannot  be  met  with  the  skeleton  budget  now 
in  effect  but  ^hlch  can  be  met  Lf  favorable 
acUon  Is  given  to  my  revenue  reconunenda- 
tions. 

Of  overriding  Importance,  of  course,  is  the 
necessity  to  provide  more  assistance  to  local 
school  distrl^.  This  will  at  once  Improve 
the  quality  of  public  education  In  California 
and  ease  the  heavy  burden  that  now  falls  on 
all  local  property  taxpayers. 

I  base  my  recommendaUons  for  school  aid 
legislation  on  the  report  of  your  conference 
commlUee.  It  would  Increase  State  aid  by 
•40  million  in  fiscal  1963-64,  and  by  960 
million  In  fiscal  1964-65. 

It  would  also  impose  new  and  iiseful 
standards  for  expenditure  and  a  formula  for 
equalizing  the  property  taxes  for  school  p\n-- 
ixwes  on  a  count3rwide  basis. 

The  school  aid  recommendation  contains 
one  major  new  feature,  however.  It  provides 
that  the  second-year  program  will  not  take 
effect  unless  the  special  session  provides  ade- 
quate revenues  for  the  entire  2-year  span  of 
the  legislation. 

Although  additional  assistance  to  local 
schools  Is  the  moet  Important  matter  before 
you.  it  is  also  urgent  that  we  remedy  other 
deficiencies  in  the  temporary  budget  under 
which  we  are  now  operating. 

In  general.  I  pro(>oee  that  you  follow  the 
lines  of  the  budget  report  prepared  by  your 
conference  committee  Jvist  prior  to  the 
failure  of  the  revenue  reforms  at  the  gen- 
eral session.  I  also  propose  that  you  add 
other  Important  Items. 

I  believe  you  should  restore  the  original 
budget  amounts  for  care  of  crippled  chil- 
dren. Without  additional  funds,  this  all- 
Important  program  of  hospitalization  and 
rehabllltotlon  will  falter  before  the  year  is 
out.  The  Department  of  Public  Health 
estimates  that  6,000  youngsters  will  be 
turned  away  from  clinics  around  this  State 
because  the  funds  are  exhausted.  These 
are  youngsters  for  whom  help  must  be  given 
now  or  never. 

This  program  better  than  any  other  sets 
the  terms  of  the  choice  which  has  brought 
us   back    to   Sacramento: 

Do  we  save  the  children  or  do  we  save 
the  money? 

I  attach  high  priority  also  to  an  appro- 
priation for  more  books  for  local  librariee. 
And  we  must,  to  keep  faith,  restore  fimds 
for  760  scholarships  already  awarded  to  out- 
standing students  in  our  State. 

These   are  scholars   with  special   ability 

young  men  and  women  we  ooimt  on  to  lead 
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the  State  forward  in  the  next  generation 
Each  of  them  made  plans  for  entering  school 
on  the  basis  of  scholarships  the  State  of 
California  officially  awarded  early  this  year 
For  most,  the  withdrawal  of  the  scholarship 
means  drifting  for  a  year  because  it  is  too 
late  now  to  make  other  plans  for  the  fall 
semester. 

I  beUeve.  too.  that  you  should  augment 
the  budget  with  funds  for  minimal  salary 
increases  for  many  of  our  State  employees 
There  U  already  too  great  a  gap  between 
State  salaries  and  those  in  private  indiistry 
and  competing  public  jurisdictions. 

This  inequity  Is  resulting  not  only  in 
large-scale  resignations  from  State  service 
among  such  professional  classes  as  engineers 
and  auditors,  but  is  making  it  increasingly 
difficult   to  recruit   replacements. 

Finally.  I  would  place  special  emphasis 
on  an  appropriation  for  additional  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission  staff  to  ad- 
minister our  new  Fair  Housing  Law. 

This  ImpOTtant  legislation,  which  places 
California  in  the  forefront  of  States  striving 
toward  equal  human  rights,  is  without  real 
force  or  effect  If  we  fail  to  provide  funds  for 
its  proper  administration. 

I  am  also  asking  $125,000  for  an  executive 
tax  study.  Among  the  items  of  legislation 
which  failed  at  the  last  moment  because  of 
the  revenue  problem  was  a  bill  creating  a 
Tax  Study  Commission;  a  measure  which 
had  bipartisan  support.  The  task  of  ap- 
praising the  local -state  tax  relationship  is 
an  urgent  one.  Under  the  constitution,  the 
GoverncM-  has  a  mandate  to  propose  a  budget 
with  detailed  revenue  prc^josals  to  support 
it.  Without  this  tax  study,  that  mandate 
cannot  be  properly  fulfilled. 

I  have  also  included  In  this  budget  those 
items  which  I  struck  because  they  committed 
the  State  to  projects  which  were  out  of 
place  in  a  skeleton  budget;  or  because  they 
committed  us  to  long-term  expenditures 
without  any  revenues  in  sight  to  support 
them. 

Approval  of  the  revenue  program  would 
clearly  justify  them  as  augmentations, 

CwOain  persons  have  ascribed  political 
motives  to  my  actions  in  further  reducing 
the  skeleton  budget.  To  them.  I  would  say 
this: 

Pour  and  one-half  years  ago,  I  stood  be- 
fore a  legislature  as  Governor  for  the  first 
time.  I  spelled  out  the  facts  of  a  fiscal 
crisis,  handed  over  to  me  by  an  administra- 
tion which  had  not  been  able  to  persuade 
members  of  its  own  party  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions. 

On  that  day,  I  asked  fcM-  new  taxaa.  Men 
of  conscience  of  both  parties  displayed  great 
political  courage  in  meeting  the  challenge 
and  in  voting  to  approve  new  taxes. 

It  was  their  courage  that  put  California 
in  the  black;  that  enabled  us  to  proceed 
with  six  new  State  colleges  and  three  new 
University  of  California  campuses;  that  en- 
abled California  once  again  to  become  the 
most  progressive  and  prosperous  State  In  the 
Nation. 

Many  of  them  are  here  today,  and  I  salute 
them  once  more. 

I  salute  them  because  they  rejected  the 
easy  expedient  of  voting  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  worthy  projects  In  their  districts 
and  then  voting  against  the  new  taxes  needed 
to  pay  for  those  projects. 

I  can  respect  the  honest  conservative  who 
votes  against  both  taxes  and  appropriations 
or  the  honest  newspaper  which  fights  both. 
But  I  cannot  respect  people  who  ask  for 
public  money  for  public  pvupoees — and  us- 
ually good  public  purposes — but  who  refuse 
to  help  pay  for  them  or  support  those  who 
do  help. 

They  did  not  help  build  this  country  and 
they  do  not  help  build  California. 

The  California  LegUlature  U  now  back  In 
session. 

Approach  the  task  before  you  with  con- 
fidence in  the  future  of  our  great  State  and 
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confidence  in  our  people  to  sustain  a  system 
of  government  that  looks  to  the  future  and 
not  to  the  past. 

Accept  my  pledge  that  this  administra- 
tion win  continue  to  exercise  all  possible 
economies  in  the  administration  of  the  fvmds 
you  appropriate.  We  came  to  the  end  of  the 
Uscal  year  just  8  days  ago  with  a  $30  million 
surplus  In  our  treasury,  despite  the  greatest 
demands  for  services  in  the  long  history  of 
our  State.  I  wUl  continue  to  demand  new 
economies  of  the  departments  In  the  year 
ahead. 

In  weighing  dollars  against  human  needs, 
consider  also  that  our  economy  is  moving 
toward  new  high  ground.  Employment  Is 
shattering  all  records.  Per  capita  income 
and  sales  are  constantly  rising.  And  cor- 
porate profits,  too,  are  at  an  all-time  high. 

All  indications  point  to  the  most  profit- 
able year  for  business  since  World  War  II. 
And  California,  which  leads  the  Nation  in 
so  many  other  respects,  is  also  leading  in 
the  expansion  of  Its  economic  base — the  bed- 
rock on  which  your  fiscal  deliberations  must 
rest. 

One  cannot  look  at  California  today  with- 
out hope — without  certainty  that  here  we 
are  building  the  best  of  all  human  societies. 

This  surge  toward  the  future,  which  you 
and  I  have  the  responsibility  of  directing, 
requires  of  us  courage,  not  timidity — the 
broad  view  of  statemanshlp.  not  the  narrow 
view  of  partisanship. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  says  it  well. 
Speaking  of  California  last  week,  he  said: 

"It's  a  State  that  has  guts.  People  back 
there  go  out  and  do  things.  They  don't 
stand  still.  That's  what  makes  California 
great.  Whenever  there  is  a  chance  for  Im- 
provement— whenever  something  new  or 
modern  is  needed,  people  back  there  aren't 
afraid  to  spend.  They  get  the  job  done — 
and  it  has  always  paid  off.     They're  terrific." 

I  agree  and  I  know  you  agree. 

Let's  get  the  Job  done. 


Now,  for  J.F.K. — Four  JeU,  Two  Yachts, 
Big  Cart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxENOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Ellsenhower  administration,  Ike, 
from  time  to  time,  would  come  under 
fire  from  the  opposition  for  "spending 
too  much  time  away  from  the  White 
House"  and  that  he  made  far  too 
many  additions  to  the  White  House 
transportation  fleet.  The  then  Senator 
Kennedy  during  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1960  further  attempted  to  re- 
flect adversely  on  Ike  by  indicating  that 
he  would  be  a  "full-time"  President, 
always  on  the  Job  instead  of  on  a  golf 
course. 

Recent  reports  have  shown  the  state- 
ment of  the  campaigning  Kennedy  to  be 
a  farce  in  that  President  Kennedy  has 
spent  more  time  away  from  the  White 
House  than  did  Ike  and  that  J.F.K.  has 
the  "trwisport  pool '  to  insure  the  pace 
of  frequent  departures  to  distant  places. 

The  July  22,  1963,  issue  of  US.  News  & 
World  Report  haa  a  detailed  account 
indicating  that  no  previous  President  or 
foreign  potentate  ever  has  had  such  a 


"transport  pool"  at  his  disposal.  Just 
think.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  this  even  includes 
King  Saud  and  his  entire  harem.  This 
report  will  certainly  open  one's  eyes  to 
the  pleasure -seeking  habits  of  the  Ken- 
nedys and  their. clan,  and  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  article  at  this  point: 

I  From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
July  22, 19631 

Now    FOB   J.F.K. — Poim  Jets,   Two   Yachts, 
Big  Cars 

Additions  are  on  order  for  the  White 
House  air  fleet,  which  already  has  grown 
to  record  size.  The  jet-engine  helicopters 
are  only  part  of  it.  Add  them  to  the  jet- 
liners, two  yachts,  special  limousines,  and 
a  railroad  car — it  movmts  up  to  quite  an 
impressive  "transport  pool"  that  is  on  call' 
for  President  Kennedy  and  his  staff. 

Now  President  Kennedy  Is  getting  two 
more  twin-Jet  helicopters. 

At  a  cost  of  $1,125,000  each,  the  new  ma- 
chines will  replace  the  two  remaining  single- 
engine  helicopters  in  the  White  House 
whlrlyblrd  fleet,  which,  since  President  Ken- 
nedy took  office,  has  grown  from  4  to  10. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  in  a  personal  letter,  re- 
quested congressional  approval  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  additional  Jet-powered  "chop- 
pers." 

Representative  George  H.  Mahon,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  an- 
nounced on  July  9  tljat  the  subcommittee 
had  given  Its  approval.  Committee  decisions 
are  made  behind  closed  doors — but  there 
were  indications  that  some  members  of  the 
subcommittee  opposed  the  purchase.  Other 
members,  however,  adhered  to  the  congres- 
sional tradition  that  such  a  personal  request 
of  the  President  should  be  regarded  favor- 
ably. 

Disclosure  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
White  House  helicopter  squadron  is  drawing 
attention,  once  again,  to  the  vast  array  of 
transportation  facilities  available  to  the 
President. 

It  also  points  up  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
fleet  of  Presidential  copters  since  their  regu- 
lar use  was  pioneered  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  in  1957. 

In  that  year,  twp  helicopters,  costing  about 
teO.OOO  each,  were  acquired  for  the  White 
House.  They  were  four-seaters.  One  car- 
ried the  President,  the  pilot  and  a  Secret 
Service  ^an.  The  other  carried  three  more 
Secret  Service  agents. 

All  of  the  twin-Jet  copters  now  used  by 
the  White  House  are  10-seaters.  They  are 
maintained  by  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
for  transportation  of  the  Resident,  his  fam- 
Uy,  and  his  top  aids  on  short  hops.  There 
are  landing  pads  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  at  the  Presidential  retreat  at  Camp 
David.  Md..  and  at  Hyannis  Port,  Mass.  The 
new  home  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
on  Rattlesnake  Mountain.  In  Virginia  about 
45  mllee  from  Washington.  wiU  be  Just  a  20- 
minute  helicopter  hop  from  the  White  House. 
Officially,  the  President's  helicopter  fleet  is 
Justified  as  a  defense  expendltvu-e  on  the 
ground  that  such  transportation  might  be 
needed  to  whisk  high  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  safe  and  secret  command  poets  if  the 
Capital  came  under  enemy  missile  attack. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  it  enables  the 
Kennedys  to  call  for  a  helicopter  as  casually 
as  earlier  residents  of  the  White  House  called 
for  a  car — or  still  earlier  ones  for  a  carriage. 
Four  helicopters  are  always  ready  to  go  on  a 
moment's  notice,  the  White  House  says. 

Use  of  helicopters  by  the  President  and 
top  officials  of  his  administration  is  so  wide- 
spread that  a  $45  mlUlon  heliport  U 
being  planned.  Probable  location:  Fort 
Myer.  Va.,  Just  a  couple  of  mUes— as  the 


whlrlyblrd  flies — from  the  White  House.  It 
would  be  an  operating  base  complete  with 
refueling,  servicing,  and  storage  facilities. 
At  present,  the  White  House  copters  are 
based  at  more  distant  installations. 

The  10  White  House  helicopters,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  over  $15  million — with 
maintenance  costing  at  least  hall  &  million 
dollars  a  year — are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
air,  land,  and  sea  armada  that  is  available 
to  President  Kennedy. 

MOST  EXPENSIVE  ITEM 

The  costliest  vehicle  for  Presidential  travel 
is  Air  Force  No.  1,  the  blue,  white,  and 
gold  jetliner  used  by  the  President  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Europe.  This  fan-jet  Boeing 
707-320B  airplane  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  up- 
ward of  $8  mUllon.  Three  other  Boeing 
707'8  are  assigned  by  the  Air  Force  to  "spe- 
cial mission''  White  House  duty.  For  flights 
to  airports  which  cannot  handle  jet  planes, 
Mr.  Kennedy  uses  an  Air  Force  Douglas  DC- 
SB,  which,  like  Air  Force  No.  1,  Is  luxu- 
rously  equipped. 

One  dramatic  demonstration  of  how  jet- 
powered  transportation  enables  the  President 
to  keep  a  tight  schedule  while  covering 
enormous  distances  came  last  month.  On 
the  night  of  June  9.  Mr.  Kennedy  left 
Honolulu  after  delivering  an  address  there. 
Next  morning,  he  delivered  another  address 
at  American  University  In  Washington — 
nearly  5,000  miles  from  Honolulu. 

The  Air  Force  also  keeps  in  readiness  a 
"flying  command  post"  equipped  with  com- 
munications devices  which  would  enable  the 
President  and  military  chiefs  to  direct  U£. 
defense  and  counterattack  forces  anywhere 
in  the  world.  This  plane,  a  modified  KC- 
135  stratotanker — military  forerunner  to  the 
707 — could  stay  aloft  for  days  with  aerial 
refueling. 

THE  FLTING  PRESIDENTS 

The  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the 
first  President  to  travel  extensively  by  air. 
The  name  Socred  Cow  was  given  to  a  plane 
used  by  FDR,  which  had  a  special  elevator  to 
enable  him  to  board  and  deplane  without 
being  removed  from  his  wheel  chair.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  with  his  presidential  aircraft, 
perpetuated  the  Sacred  Cow  nomenclatxire. 
President  Elsenhower  used  a  succession  of 
planes  named  CoIumbiTie  for  the  State 
flower  of  Colorado.  President  Kennedy's  air 
fleet,  of  course,  far  eclipses  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

AUTOS  FOR   WHITE  HOUSE  USE 

The  flrst  U.S.  President  to  ride  in  an  auto- 
mobUe  was  William  McKlnley.  The  flrst  to 
approve  an  official  auto  fleet  tar  the  White 
Kouae  was  William  Howard  Taft.  Those 
Presidents,  however,  probably  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  a  motor  vehicle  with  the  features 
and  accessories  boasted  by  the  21-foot  presi- 
dential Continental  which  is  used  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  on  ceremonial  occasions  in  Wash- 
ington or  other  places  to  which  the  car  is 
sent  in  advance  by  air. 

Built  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  leased  to 
the  White  House  for  a  nominal  sxun,  the 
huge  car  has  a  rear  seat  tliat  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  automatically,  retractable  foot 
stands  for  Secret  Service  men,  and  a  pair  of 
two-way  radio  telephones.  The  President 
can  ride  under  a  metal  roof,  a  transparent 
plastic  "bubble  top"  or  a  convertible  top. 
Three  other  White  House  cars  are  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  President  and  members 
of  his  family.  The  Secret  Service  maintains 
an  automobile  fleet  of  its  own,  including 
two  toxirlng  cars  especially  designed  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000  each. 

IDLE  RAUAOAO  CAB 

A  special  rallrotid  car  is  made  available 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  wishes  to  travel  by 
rail.  In  the  Jet  age,  thU  doesn't  happen 
often.  The  last  time  the  President  used  this 
means  of  transportation  was  on  Ills  retxim 
to  Washington  from  the  Army-Navy  football 
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game    in    PhlIad«lphU   laat   yMu-.      He    had 
flown  to  Phlladelpbla. 

A  MAXmCAI.  QfCUNATION 

Aa  a  former  naval  officer  with  a  lifelong 
love  of  the  a««,  Mr.  Kennedy  makes  frequent 
uae  of  the  two  presidential  yachts,  the  Honey 
fitz  and  the  Patrick  J.  The  vessels  were 
renamed  by  him  In  honor  of  hl«  grand- 
fathers. John  ("Honey  Pita")  Fitzgerald  and 
Patrick  J   Kennedy. 

The  9a-foot  Honey  Fitz.  which  cost  $140.- 
000  to  recondition  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Is  kept  at  Palm  Beach.  Fla., 
during  the  winter  and  at  Hyannls  Port  In 
the  summertime.  The  60-foot  Patrick  J.  Is 
berthed  at  Washington.  Replacement  cost 
of  the  two  jrachts.  at  today's  prices,  would 
exceed  9500.000  Mr.  Kennedy  also,  on  occa- 
sion, has  used  the  Navy's  104-foot  yacht  Se- 
qxioia  to  cruise  on  the  Potomac  River.  And. 
on  vacation,  he  has  sailed  the  63-foot  racing 
y»wl  Manitou.  owned  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Navy  says  maintenance  of  the  Honey 
Fitz  and  the  Patrick  J.  costs  about  920.000 
a  year.  This,  of  course,  Is  In  addition  to  the 
pay  drawn  by  the  25  naval  officers  and  en- 
listed men  assigned  to  the  two  yachts. 

Besides  the  actual  operating  costs,  the 
VMteral  Government  spends  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  every  year  to  maintain 
and  guard  the  White  House  fleet  of  hell- 
copters,  airplanes,  automobliee  and  yachts. 

No  other  US.  President — and.  for  that 
matter,  no  foreign  potentate — ever  has  had 
at  his  disposal  such  a  varied  array  of  trans- 
port for  Journeys  long  or  short,  swift  or  slow 
on  land  or  sea  or  In  the  air,  for  business  or 
pleasure. 


July  16 


Interest  Rates  and  Balance  of  Payments 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Evidence  regarding  the  question  of  whether 
International  capital  and  gold  flows  tend  to 
be  Interest  Induced  Is  becoming  more  abun- 
dant and  more  confusing,  the  survey  found. 

It  had  already  occurred  to  some  of  us 
that  the  so  readily  accepted  relationships 
between  capital  and  gold  outflow  and 
Interest  rates  might  be  subject  to  serious 
doubts.  Contributing  to  this  dubious  at- 
titude was  the  observation  that  a  goodly 
number  of  European  countries,  which 
had  interest  rates  substantially  below 
those  now  current  in  the  United  States, 
were  not  experiencing  any  problem  in 
balance  of  payments. 

Now,  about  the  price  tag  on  to  readily 
accepting  the  suggestion  of  Increase  in 
interest  rates  as  a  solution  to  our  inter- 
national money  problems.  Let  us  see 
how  this  would  in  fact  work.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  which  has  control  of 
such  matters,  would  authorize  an  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates  on  short-term 
Oovemment  securities.  This  would  in 
turn,  Immediately  be  reflected  in  all  other 
fields  (rf  credit.  I  quote  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Jime  26,  1963.  to  em- 
phasize the  point. 

Short-term  interest  rates  rose  on  several 
fronts  In  the  money  market.  Several  big  sales 
finance  firms  and  commercial  paper  dealers 
Increased  rates  by  one-eighth  of  a  percent- 
age point  on  some  maturities  of  paper.  And 
dealers  In  bankers'  acceptances  announced  a 
similar  rise  In  all  maturtUee.  The  Increase 
foUowed  a  continuing  upward  trend  In  yields 
on  Treasury  bllU.  which  tend  to  set  the  pat- 
tern for  short-term  rates. 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALiroSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Individually,  and 
in  Joint  hearings,  are  showing  a  proper 
and  well-deserved  concern  over  the  bal- 
ance-of -payment  situation  in  the  United 
States.  A  strong  sentiment  has  been 
expressed  in  all  the  hearings  relative  to 
this  subject,  for  an  increase  In  Interest 
rates  as  an  effective  device  to  stem  the 
outflow  of  cash  from  the  United  States 
to  other  countries  which  might  have,  at 
a  given  moment,  a  more  lucrative  short- 
term  Interest  rate.  The  argument  has 
some  semblance  of  plausibility  and  ema- 
nates from  sources  carrying  a  high  de- 
gree of  respectability. 

However,  as  In  most  decisions  made  In 
these  complex  days.  It  Is  of  the  greatest 
Importance  that  we  analyze  most  crit- 
ically such  a  suggesUon  on  the  basis  of 
whether  It  will,  in  fact,  get  for  us  the 
results  promised,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
whether  It  carries  a  price  tag  we  can 
afford  to  pay. 

On  the  first  of  these  questions.  It  la 
interesting  that  the  Associated  Press  on 
July  15  of  this  year,  carried  a  story  out 
of  New  York,  from  which  I  quote: 

There  u  no  systematic  relationships  be- 
tween Interest  rates  on  the  avallabllltv  of 
cn»dit  Ui  the  United  SUtes  and  the  flow  of 
money  overseas,  a  study  by  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  concluded  Wednes- 


What  would  the  contemplated  rise  do 
to  our  domestic  economy?  Already, 
debt  service  loctd  domestically  Is  rather 
high.  At  present  Interest  levels,  over  $10 
billion  is  required  Just  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  this  repre- 
sents over  10  percent  of  the  1963  budget. 
For  the  average  consumer  the  story  is 
also  not  bright.  Payments  on  install- 
ment paper  and  personal  loans  will 
amount  to  over  $64  billion  in  1963.  which 
is  a  record  high  of  13.8  percent  of  all 
disposable  Income  for  the  year.  These 
figures  are  from  the  May  1963  Issue  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Bulletin.  A  previous 
issue  points  out  that  in  1962  Individual 
Income  from  Interest  was  at  $34  billion, 
and  this  does  not  reflect  the  interest  in- 
come of  corporate  bodies. 

There  are  two  very  Important  aspects 
of  this  Interest  load  picture.    One  is  that 
interest  income  represents  a  very  signifi- 
cant shift  of  economic  wealth  In  our 
economy.    The  other  is  that  interest  In- 
come  siphons   off   dollar   volume   from 
more  dynamic  economic  activity  where 
dollar  velocity  plays  such  an  important 
role  in  economic  growth  and  expansion 
Higher  Interest  will  endanger  the  eco- 
nomic advance.    Finally,  we  could  legit- 
imately question  the  arbitrary  increase  in 
interest  rates  as  a  tool  for  International 
monetary  control,  when  it  Is  so  contrary 
to  the  domestic  economic  facts.    There  is 
no  shortage  of  lending  funds.    In  fact 
saving     institutions     have    been     hard 
pressed  to  find  sound  and  remunerative 
investments  for  the  funds  now  in  hand. 
There  is  no  possible  Incentive  in  such  a 
situation  for  inflation.    Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, with  high  savings,  high  unemploy- 
ment, unused  producUve  capacity,  and  a 


drive  on  to  reduce  Oovemment  spend- 
ing all  the  factors  to  dictate  an  opposite 
move  in  the  domestic  scene  are  at  work. 
It  is  not  demonstrated  technically,  by 
expert  opinion,  or  ordinarily,  by  com- 
monsense,  that  an  Increase  In  Interest 
rates  Is  either  wise  or  necessary  as  a 
control  move  for  international  monetary 
balance  for  the  United  States. 

What  are  some  of  the  commonsense 
aspects  of  our  gold  outflow  position?  At 
the  risk  of  over  simplifying  and  stating 
the  obvious,  could  we  point  out  two: 

First.  We  started  out  In  the  post  World 
War  n  era  with  the  giant  share  of  the 
gold.  By  dint  of  being  in  the  position 
of  world  banker  during  the  war,  and 
with  a  productive  capacity  which  was 
never  Impaired  by  bombers  or  buzz 
bombs,  the  United  States  ended  the  war 
period  with  a  substantial  part  of  the 
worlds  gold. 

It  also  is  rather  common  knowledge 
that  the  output  of  gold  from  all  the 
available  sources  in  the  world  has  only 
been  a  fraction  of  the  requirements  to 
back  up  a  worldwide  cxirrency  growth 
which  could  match  the  prewar  growth 
In  gross  national  production  of  all  the 
nations.  Prom  1950  to  1960.  this  growth 
of  production  which  called  for  expan- 
sion of  both  credit  and  currency,  was 
explosive.  Naturally  the  heavy  demand 
would  be  felt  most  where  the  gold  was 
that  Is,  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  At  the  risk  of  seeming  dis- 
respectful I  think  a  little  analogy  to  Las 
Vegas  would  be  helpful.    The  housemen 
will  tell  you  In  a  casino  the  money  goes 
where  the  action  Is.    That  Is  you  flnd  a 
craptable  with  a  crowd  pressing  to  get 
Ln  close  enough  to  place  a  bet,  and  you 
will  flnd  one  or  more  hot  rollers,  persons 
who  are  holding  the  dice  for  a  period  of 
time  and  rolling  lots  of  numbers.    This 
gives    the    evident   posslbihty    for   bets 
which  pay  off — whether  you  are  playing 
it  close  with  the  six -eight  combinations, 
betting  the  line — the  come — the  fleld— 
or  any  crape.    There  Is  action  for  all  and 
possible  return  commensurate  with  the 
odds.    What  we  have  been  witnessing  in 
International   economics   Is   not  unlike 
the  rush  at  the  casino  craptable.     The 
action  has  been  in  West  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Prance,  and  the  Benelux  countries! 
The  action  there  has  promised  a  wide 
variety  of  opportunity  for  returns  and 
the  money  has  gone   with  the  action. 
It  could  only  go  from  where  it  was  to 
where  it  could  get  this  action.    And,  we 
know  where  it  was— in  the  vaults  of  Port 
BCnox. 

We  should  realize  from  this  that  our 
best  approach  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  is  to  increase  the  eco- 
nomic activity  in  the  United  States.  An 
increase  in  interest  will  not  do  that.  A 
reduction  In  taxes  properly  balanced  be- 
tween forces  for  consumption  and  forces 
for  production  could.  Increase  in  sup- 
port and  encouragement  for  exports 
could. 

We  do  have  some  limitations.  We  will 
have  to  maintain  a  leadership  in  tech- 
nology. We  will  have  to  develop  a  flexi- 
bility In  International  credit  which  will 
take  up  the  slack  created  by  the  con- 
tinuing lag  In  gold  production.  Most 
burdensome  of  all.  we  have  to  continue 
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to  support  and  protect  the  dollar  as  the 
most  popular  medium  of  International 
exchange. 


Government  Stockpiles  a  Natural  Aiiet 


exte:nsion  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  recently  and  much  more 
win  be  said  In  the  days  ahead  concern- 
ing the  stockpiling  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  particularly  so- 
called  surpluses  of  such  materials. 

As  part  of  the  background  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  our  stockpiles  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  all  Members  to  refresh  their 
memories  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
stockpile  and  some  of  the  dangers  In- 
volved In  Indiscriminate  disposals.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  an  article  on  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Jess  Larson,  a  man  who  has  had 
as  much  experience  as  any  other  single 
Individual  In  the  Government's  procure- 
ment of  defense  materials. 

Following  World  War  n  service.  Mr. 
Larson  became  general  counsel  of  the 
War  Assets  Administration  In  1946  and 
head  of  the  agency  In  1947.  In  1949 
President  Truman  appointed  him  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Pederal  Works  Agen- 
cy and  later  the  same  year  he  became 
first  head  of  the  new  General  Services 
Administration,  a  post  he  filled  until 
February  1953.  From  1951-53.  he  was 
also  chief  of  the  E>efense  Materials  Pro- 
curement Agency  with  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  expansion  of  minerals 
production  during  the  Korean  War.  A 
major  general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
Mr.  Larson  currently  practices  law  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

Under  leave  previously  granted  I  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  article  by 
Mr.  Larson,  titled  "Government  Stock- 
piles: A  National  Asset,"  which  appears 
in  volume  28.  No.  7.  1963  Issue  of  Inco 
magazine  published  by  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Inc.: 
OovnmcXNT  Stockpiles:  A  National  Asset 

For  the  past  15  months,  the  TJS.  Govern- 
ment has  been  actively  reexamining  its  poli- 
cies on  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  as  a  safeguard  against  possible 
shortages  during  war  or  other  national  emer- 
gency. This  reappraisal  Is  due  primarily  to 
the  efforts  of  my  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
Truman  administration.  Senator  Stuart 
Stmincton,  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

Senator  Stminoton,  who  shared  with  me 
the  tribulations  of  the  production  emergency 
during  the  Korean  War,  had  long  felt  that 
the  veil  of  secrecy  which  surrounded  Govern- 
ment stockpile  holdings  as  late  as  January 
1963  was  no  longer  justified.  He  therefore 
urged  President  Kennedy  to  release  all  stock- 
pile data  and  to  begin  a  fvUl-scale  review  of 
stockpiling  policies.  Senator  Stmington 
himself  began  a  lengthy  Senate  Investigation 
Into  all  phases  of  stockpiling!  for  the  first 
time  disclosing  details  on  the  extent  of  n.S. 
holdings  and  the  nature  of  U.S.  materials 
requirements.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  testify 
before  the  Symington  Subcommittee  on  the 


operation  of  the  Defense  Materials  Procure- 
ment Agency  during  my  stewardship.  I  did 
not  then  attempt  to  comment  in  detail  on  the 
current  stockpiling  situation.  But  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  attention  is  now  shifting 
from  past  history  to  the  policy  Implications. 
I  am  pleased  to  take  the  opportunity  now 
to  state  the  views  which  I  have  derived  frc«n 
my  experience  In  this  fleld  both  In  and  out 
of  Government. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  release  to  the 
public  of  detailed  Information  on  the  stock- 
piling programs  was  long  overdue.  Once  we 
achieved  our  stockpiling  goafs,  secrecy  added 
little  to  our  national  security,  but  served  to 
create  unnecessary  doubts  about  operation 
of  the  program.  My  exi>erlence  in  Govern- 
ment taught  me  that  it  Is  always  best  to  con- 
duct the  public's  business  with  maximum 
dl8clo6\ire  and  full  accountability.  Senator 
Symington  deserves  general  approbation  for 
spreading  the  facts  on  the  public  record. 

The  United  States  currently  holds  95  items 
ranging  alphabetically  from  aluminum  to 
zirconium  ore  in  three  stockpiles — the  Na- 
tional Stockpile,  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Inventory,  and  the  Supplemental  Stockpile. 
U.S.  holdings  of  these  materials  are  worth 
approximately  $7.6  billion  at  current  market 
prices.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $3.3 
billion  Is  classified  as  surplus  to  present  UJ3. 
strategic  requirements.  Acquisition  of  these 
materials  cost  nearly  $8.7  billion.     Although 

some  materials — nickel,  for  example are 

worth  more  on  the  average  than  when  they 
were  purchased,  others  have  lost  consider- 
able apparent  value  due  to  the  depressed 
Stat*  of  the  minerals  Industry  and  other  fac- 
tors such  as  new  technology. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  $7.6  billion 
total  Is  in  the  National  Stockpile,  established 
by  Congress  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  of  1946.  The  Na- 
tional StockpUe  Is  a  bank  of  war-essential 
materials  Intended  to  be  withdrawn  only 
during  grave  national  emergency.  The 
stockpile  was  accumulated  under  the  super- 
vision of  Congress  through  its  appropriations 
Committees,  which  in  every  case  reviewed 
proposed  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
strategic  materials.  Materials  and  amounts 
to  be  stockpiled  were  determined  by  calcula- 
tion of  the  probable  difference  between  (1) 
U.S.  strategic  needs  in  wartime  and  (2)  the 
anticipated  supply  of  materials  from  de- 
pendable sources.  By  their  nature,  these 
calculations  are  only  educated  guesses, 
which  have  varied  sharply  from  time  to  time 
due  to  changing  assumptions.  For  example, 
a  1968  decision  to  plan  for  a  3-year 
emergency  Instead  of  a  6-year  emergency 
automatically  lowered  stockpile  objectives 
40  percent.  This  single  change  created 
most  of  the  present  "surplus."  Another 
decision  could  abolish  the  surplus — even 
start  the  Government  buying  again.  In- 
deed, over  the  past  decade  purchase  goals 
for  most  materials  have  gone  up  and  down 
like  a  roller  coaster. 

Congress  has  always  maintained  strict  con- 
trol over  disposals  from  the  National  Stock- 
pile, considering  it  strictly  an  emergency 
reserve  and  recognizing  that  indiscriminate 
sales  would  drastically  affect  the  minerals 
market.  The  1946  act  requires  6  months' 
notice  and  express  approval  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  any  disposal  from  the  Na- 
tional Stockpile,  except  for  war  use  or  rota- 
tion or  because  of  obsolescence. 

The  second  of  the  stockpiles,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory,  contains  slightly 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  Government's 
holdings  of  strategic  materials.  Except  in 
a  few  special  situations,  these  materials  were 
not  accumulated  for  stockpiling  purposes. 
In  the  main,  they  represent  purchases  made 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
to  encourage  exi>anslon  of  basic  production 
capacity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
military  services  In  the  Korean  conflict  and 
to  satisfy  growing  demands  of  the  dc»ne8tlc 


economy.  Stockpiling  needs  figured  In  this 
program  only  to  the  extent  that  they  In- 
fluenced the  setting  of  expansion  goals. 

Because  of  the  forced-draft  effort  involved 
In  the  DPA  program,  mining  companies 
were  requested  by  the  Government  to  ex- 
pand their  mines,  smelters,  and  refineries 
far  l}eyond  anticipated  civilian  market  needs 
and  thus  to  risk  substantial  overcapyaclty  In 
the  years  ahead.  DPA  contracts  obligated 
the  Government  to  acquire  only  those  ma- 
terials which  could  not  be  sold  on  the  open 
market.  Congress  adopted  the  purchase 
contract  method  as  a  preferred  approach  on 
the  advice  of  those  of  us  who  knew  what 
the  Government  had  lost  in  selling  the  war 
plants  it  built  during  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II.  Everyone  understood  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  more,  on  the 
average,  for  materials  It  purchased  than  the 
same  commodities  would  bring  on  the  open 
market.  The  objective  was  to  bring  addi- 
tional facilities  into  production — and  this 
necessarily  meant,  within  reasonable  limits, 
an  element  of  subsidy  or  incentive.  More- 
over, Congress  decided  It  would  be  cheai>er 
in  the  long  run  to  encourage  private  Industry 
to  expand  than  It  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buUd  additional  facilities  which 
would  later  liave  to  be  sold  at  a  substantial 
loss.  Stockpiling  was  merely  a  byproduct  of 
this  public  policy  decision. 

Disposals  from  the  DPA  Inventory  do  not 
require  congressional  approval,  but  they  may 
not  be  made  at  less  th£.n  the  current  domes- 
tic market  price.  The  history  of  the  pro- 
gram suggests  that,-  In  asking  the  mining 
Industry  to  raise  Its  production  targets,  Con- 
gress undertook  a  moral  commitment  not  to 
allow  the  Inventory  to  be  resold  in  such -a 
way  as  to  undermine  the  structxire  of  the 
minerals  market.  To  contend  otherwise  is 
to  argue  that  Congress  contemplated  the  de- 
struction at  a  future  date  of  the  very  pro- 
duction capacity  it  was  seeking  to  create. 

A  third  stockpile,  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, containing  about  one-seventh  of  the 
Government's  holdings,  has  been  built  up 
primarily  as  a  result  of  barter  transactions 
In  which  surpluses  of  perishable  farm  goods 
were  exchanged  for  foreign  strategic  and 
critical  materials.  These  materials  cost  less 
to  store  than  farm  surpluses  and  are  vir- 
tually imperishable.  As  it  affects  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile,  the  barter  program  Is 
strictly  a  budgetary  convenience,  not  a  stock- 
pUlng  program.  In  fiscal  1962.  It  cost  $12.4 
million  (less  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
of  the  purchase  price)  to  store  all  strategic 
and  critical  materials;  the  cost  for  storing 
and  handling  the  farm  surplus  was  $391.2 
million  (8  percent  of  the  purchase  price). 
While  It  Is  probably  sound  public  policy  to 
exchange  some  of  our  excess  food  for  more 
durable  materifOs,  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  minerals  Industry  if  metals 
obtained  in  tha  trade  were  later  dumped  on 
the  market.  For  this  reason,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  materials  may  not  be  released 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  without  ex- 
press approval  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  careful  limits  which  Congress 
has  seen  fit  to  Impose  on  stockpile  disposals, 
some  persons  have  recently  argued  that  the 
Government  should  begin  to  sell  its  surplus 
materials  as  swiftly  as  possible  in  order  to 
convert  its  holdings  into  cash  and  lower  the 
national  debt.  Like  everyone  else,  I  recently 
completed  my  yearly  accounting  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue,  and  I  am  therefore 
even  more  sympathetic  than  iisuai  to  efforts 
to  relieve  the  taxpayer's  burdens. 

But  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  one  pre- 
eminent fact;  the  Government's  stockpiles 
are  an  asset — not  a  liability.  They  provide 
us  now  and  for  the  future  with  a  ready  re- 
serve of  irreplaceable  raw  materials.  In  event 
of  war  or  other  emergency,  these  materials 
are  acknowledged  to  be  critical  to  our  na- 
tional safety.     But  they  are  equally  essen- 
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tlal  to  our  DAtloiuU  economic  life  aa4  to  oar 
fltetua  M  •  world  potrar. 

USIMO    MKT&L4    EXQtnSBKXirrB 


U^.  tnduxtry  la  ui  Incredlbte 
polnt«d  out  r«c«ntl7  In  tb«  monvntental 
•cudy.  "ReoourcM  in  America's  Futur*,"  VA. 
requlrvmenu  for  most  of  the  lujar  ■wfli 
»re  expected  to  rlae  mucH  faster  tlian  popu- 
lation between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. "It  la  probable  thaA  In  tfae  future  the 
United  States  will  become  more  dependent 
oa  foreign  aourcea  of  supply.'  the  study 
raporta.  "Rlalnc  economic  developinent 
throughout  the  world  will  increase  demand 
for  mlnerala  In  other  countrlea.  This  may 
tend  to  limit  the  amounu  avallaMa  to  the 
United  States,  raise  coata.  or  both.  R  also 
Introducea  grwitar  uncertainty  and  Injects 
yet  leaa  precis*  Acton  Into  a  picture  al- 
ready full  of  oBMrtBlatlea."  Of  the  mate- 
rlala  for  which  there  are  stockpiling  objec- 
tl»ee.  the  United  States  u  self-suflftctent  In 
only  three — magnealum.  molybdenuxn.  and 
VMuutlxim.  Por  a  third  of  the  commodltlea 
In  the  stockpile,  we  are  completely  or  altnoat 
completely  dependent  on  oversea  source*. 
In  such  clrcumstancea,  It  would  be  the  height 
of  Improvidence  to  dissipate  stocks  already 
•bov*  ground  and  in  the  Oovemnjenfs  poe- 


If  we  do  this  foolish  thing,  we  may  regret 
It  later — not  least  because  the  shifting  cur- 
rents of  the  cold  war  mean  we  cannot  b« 
confidant  that  existing  foreign  sources  will 
alwaya  be  acceaaible.  It  Is  sobering  to  realize 
that  Cuba  was  counted  -among  nearby  coun- 
tries whose  supplies  were  regarded  as  safely 
available  even  In  time  of  war.  To  compound 
the  difficulty  occasioned  by  Cuba's  changed 
sUtxis.  supplies  from  that  source  have  now 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  other  side  In 
the  cold  war.  As  this  experience  has  shown, 
a  coup  d'etat  in  a  major  minerals- producing 
country  can  cause  a  number  of  appcu-ent 
surpluses  to  vanish  In  a  flash. 

Even  more  U  Involved,  however,  than  the 
poeslbl*  squandering  of  scarce  rewwrces. 
I^PO"»l  of  these  materials  would  also  do  an 
Injustice  to  the  minerals  Industry,  which 
by  and  large  during  a  period  of  vital  national 
need  responded  warmly  to  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  UB.  Government  for  Increased 
producUon.  In  some  cases  Industry  leaders 
felt  strongly  that  a  slower  pace  of  develop- 
ment would  have  been  better  for  the  long- 
range  health  of  the  minerals  economy.  Yet 
tiiey  swallowed  their  reservations  and  they 
produced. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  mining  Industry's 
performance  during  this  emergency  should 
be  measured  by  a  narrow  interpretation  of 
so-called  corporate   profits.     While,   person- 
ally.  I   hold   no   brief  for  any   man   whose 
pocketbook   In   time  of  national  emergency 
looms    larger   than    bis    country's    need     we 
should    be    most    careful    before    Judging    a 
particular  level  of  profit  In  a  particular  con- 
tract.    Many    factors    must    be    considered 
Mining  is  a  biislness  In  which  there  are  more 
strikeouts  than  strikes.     Substantial  profits 
on   the    winners  are   needed    to   recoup   on 
the   losers.     The  overwhelming  majority  of 
companies  received  no  more  than  reasonable 
rates  of  retxim  on  their  contracts  and  did 
their  level  best  to  deliver  all  the  Oovemment 
wanted  on  the  Governments  timetable.     For 
this  service  In  time  of  crisis.  It  would  be  a 
poor  sort  of   thanks   to  open   the  stockpile 
sluice  gates  Into  markets  which  are  In  many 
cases  already  overburdened  with  supplies. 

DISPOSAI.     DAMGCaS 

Indiscriminate  dUposal  could  wreck  the 
market  for  certain  price-volatile  minerals 
Among  those  that  would  be  most  seriously 
affected  are  many  commodltlea  on  which  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Latin  America. 
Africa,  and  the  Par  Kast  depend  so  heavily 
for  already  Inadequate  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  A  substantial  drop  In  the  price 
of  any  of  these  basic  metals  would  do  more 


damage  to  ths  Alliance  for  Progress  than 
coQld  poaalbly  be  repaired  on  current  foreign 
•MiMance  budgets. 

Mwb  dlsposau  would  also  do  great  dam- 
age to  ths  US.  nUnlng  Industry  at  a  tlms 
when  we  can  111  afford  further  slowdown  In 
•h*  dooMstlc  economy.  At  such  a  cost,  r»- 
<taetk»  In  the  national  debt  wotild  be' one 
o*  thoae  false  eoonomlea  which  In  the  end 
exact  a   heavy   toll   of  dollars  and  misery. 

Those  urging  dlspoaal  assert  that  It  would 
be  handled  so  as  to  avert  market  disruption, 
but  recent  expeflenc*  has  not  been  reassur- 
ing. Por  example:  (l)  Despiu  administra- 
tive regulations  providing  for  consultation 
with  Industry  In  the  development  of  disposal 
plans.  Industry  views  have  not  always  been 
solicited,  nor  has  Industry  always  been  kept 
Informed  about  the  Government's  IntenUons. 

(2)  Deaptt*  wsurancea  to  the  contrary,  dls- 
poaal plMintnt  bas  normally  been  on  a 
piecemeal    rather    than    a    long-term    basis. 

(3)  Plana  have  been  adopted  which  clearly 
violate  the  spirit  if  not  quits  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Under  thea*  plans,  a  contractor 
agrees  to  receive  payment  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices In  surplus  materials,  which  he  must 
neoaaaarlly  sell  at  a  discount  In  order  lo 
reallae  his  money.  Thus  the  contractor 
must  do  what  the  Government  Is  forbidden 
to  do — sell  below  the  established  market 
price.  Yet,  the  Government  Is  able  to  claim 
that  It  observed  the  rules. 

With  such  a  record  to  look  upon,  is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  very  possibility  of  disposal 
action  U  sufficient  to  cause  a  palpitation  In 
the  market? 

In  counseling  against  disposal  of  stock- 
pile surpluses.  I  am  not  raising  any  objection 
to  rotation  of  materials  which  deteriorate. 
Nor  am  I  opposed  to  disposal,  under  careful 
controls,  of  materiaU  which  are  obsolescent 
or  otherwise  unaulted  to  emergency  use. 
These  stepe  are  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  quality  stockpile.  Disposal  of 
surpluses  might  also  be  permitted  In  periods 
of  rising  prices  and  short  supply  so  as  to  re- 
lieve pressiires  on  domestic  Industry. 

With  these  exceptions,  however,  sound 
public  policy  In  my  Judgment  calls  for  in- 
definite retention  of  all  materials  currently 
held  In  the  three  stockpiles. 

ICmCATINO   ECONOMIC   RISKS 

The  decision  of  course,  rests  with  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  They  may  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  risks  to  the  mining  In- 
dustry or  ths  needs  of  the  future  Justify 
retenUon  of  stocks  In  excess  of  strict 
emergency  needs.  If  the  VS.  Government, 
in  Its  wisdom,  should  override  all  misgivings 
and  decide  In  favor  of  disposal,  i  would 
urge  as  strongly  as  possible  that  ths 
following  minimum  conditions  be  rigorously 
observed— In  fact  and  not  merely  in  from: 

1.  Disposal  should  take  place  only  on  the 
basis  of  long-range  plans,  developed  In  full 
consulUtlon  with  representatives  of  the 
affected  Industry.  Piecemeal  disposals 
should  be  completely  avoided.  This  would 
permit  the  Industry  to  plan  production  and 
marketing  with  some  deRree  of  assurance 
regarding  the  Government's  future  market 
role. 

2.  Because  of  the  overriding  need  to  avoid 
market  disruption,  disposal  legislation  should 
require  sales  by  the  Government  to  be  made 
through  normal  channels  of  trade  whenever 
possible.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  mistake 
to  employ  disposal  for  rearranging  existing 
market  patterns.  Yet.  at  the  Insistence  of 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Government  has 
recently  refused  offers  by  major  producers 
In  certain  minerals  Industries  to  buy  back 
any  surplus  which  the  Government  Is  seeking 
to  sell  and  to  dispose  of  this  material  without 
profit.  The  Justice  Department's  objections 
were  on  an U trust  grounds.  If  an  antitrust 
problem  exists.  It  should  be  settled  In  court. 
We  cannot  have  a  disposal  program  which 
both  promises  to  avoid  market  disruption 
and  which  also  sets  out  deliberately  to  create 
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It.  Accordingly.  Confra*  should  explicitly 
authorlxs  llquldaUon  throtigh  the  producers 
for  resale  without  profit  If  an  Industry  u 
prepared  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

3.  All  disposal  plans  (except  those  Involv- 
lac  rotation  or  obsolescence) .  Including  plans 
for  the  DPA  Inventory,  should  be  submitted 
to  Congress  30  days  t)efore  they  are  proposed 
to  go  Into  effect.  No  disposals  should  In 
fact  be  permitted  unUl  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  plan  by  affirmative  vote  of  both 
houasa.  ThU  procedure  Is  vital  since  the 
■lining  Industry  and  other  affected  parties 
cannot  otherwise  be  certain  that  their  views 
win  be  adequately  considered.  Admlnlstra- 
Uve  guarantees  about  consultation  have 
proved  Illusory  in  the  past,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  they  will  be  any  more 
meaningful  In  the  future.  The  chief  com- 
plaint made  against  procedures  requiring 
congressional  approval  U  that  they  are  Ume- 
consvmalng  and  will  sometimes  deprive  the 
Government  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
spot  sale.  Reliance  on  long-range  plans  will 
partly  overcome  this  problem,  since  sufficient 
flexibility  will  presumably  be  allowed  within 
the  broad  llnjlts  of  a  long-range  disposal  plan 
for  adjustment  to  changing  market  condi- 
tions. A  30-day  "hold"  on  Individual  plans 
(as  contrasted  to  the  present  6  months 
"hold"  on  disposals  from  the  strategic  stock- 
pile) would  also  ease  this  problem.  In  addi- 
tion. Congress  might  consider  a  procedure 
under  which  a  proposed  disposal  plan  could 
be  brought  directly  to  a  vote  If  not  acted  on 
In  committee  at  the  end  of  60  to  90  days. 

4.  A  flat  ban  should  be  Imposed  on  dis- 
posals requiring  Government  contractors  to 
take  surplus  materials  as  payment  for  pro- 
curement orders  or  as  payment-ln-klnd  for 
the  upgrading  of  dissimilar  materials — e.g., 
payment  In  aluminum  or  nickel  for  up-' 
grading  maganese  or  columblum.  Since  the 
contractor  will  normally  be  compelled  to  sell 
at  a  discount  In  order  to  realise  his  money, 
market  disruption  U  implicit  in  any  such 
transaction. 

Observance  of  these  conditions  would  miti- 
gate many  of  the  economic  risks  Involved  In 
disposal.  It  would  not.  however,  render  dis- 
posal any  less  undesirable  In  my  judgment 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Natlon'a  future 
best  Interests.  I  hope  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  will  not  be  stampeded  Into 
an  unwise  action  on  this  Issue. 
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Goldwater  Holds  Key  Trump 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nojNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  MICPIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  following 
editorial  which  emphasizes  one  of  Oold- 
WATiR's  strongest  points:  frankness.  It 
is  certainly  refreshing  to  read  this  type 
of  Journalism. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Peoria  (HI.)  Journal  Star.  July  14. 
19931 
Golbwattr's  Trump  Casd;  Frankness 
Pour  months  ago.  If  anyone  had  suggested 
that  Senator  Barry  Golowatkx  had  a  chance 
of   being  a  candidate   for   President — much 
less  elected — he'd  have  been  hooted  at  by  all 
the  "pros." 

Yet.  today,  the  GOP  has  some  very  savvy 
poUUclans  trying  to  develop  a  "Stop  Goi-d- 
WATXB"  campaign,  and  the  professional  po- 
Utlcal  observers  are  sharpening  their  pencils 


and  doing  some  State-by-State  calculations 
suggesting  that  GoLDWAxa  might  win. 

Some  of  the  statisticians  are  saying  that 
on  the  basis  of  these  calculations  he's  about 
the  only  candidate  who  might  win  over  the 
incumbent  President  In  1964.  (The  records 
of  history  Indicate  that  a  President  has  a 
tremendous  advantage  toward  reelection  to 
the  second  term.) 

What  has  happened?  How  is  this  pos- 
sible? 

Haven't  we  been  told  for  years  that  a 
candidate,  to  win,  must  appeal  to  the  "inde- 
pendent voter,"  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  a 
mlddle-of-the-roader?  A  "conservative" 
hasn't  a  chance? 

The  "experts"  are  beginning  to  discover 
that  the  American  people  do  not  submit  to 
their  rules.  Especially,  they  do  not  submit 
to  such  dogma  becoming  permanent. 

Unuestlonably,  the  nature  of  Goldwater's 
appeal  that  has  moved  him  from  narrow 
waters  Into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Nation's 
attention  Is  his  frankness. 

Por  years  the  man  has  said  things  un- 
popular as  well  as  popular  without  checking 
the  opinion  polls  first  or  trying  to  get  the 
votes  of  this  bloc  or  that  bloc. 

And  the  American  people,  In  sizable  num- 
bers, have  a  natural  respect  for  a  politician 
with  conviction  and  an  lionesty  of  purpose. 
Elsenhower's  tremendous  appeal,  un- 
matched as  the  cold  figrures  show  In  this  gen- 
eration, was  without  a  doubt  the  Impression 
that,  right  or  wrong,  he  believed  In  what  he 
did  and  was  not  trying  to  play  political  tricks 
on  the  public. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  fact  that  the  profes- 
sionals have  come  to  recognize  It  so  reluc- 
tantly Is  the  best  evidence  that  Barrt  Gold- 
water  has  become  a  very  large  flgfure  on  the 
national  stage. 

If  he  continues  to  function  In  a  forth- 
right manner,  and  doesn't  start  trying  to 
please  everybody,  he  may  get  bigger. 


worst  type  of  tyranny  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  these  countries  form  the  Soviet 
satellite  countries,  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe,  imprisoned  and  totally  iso- 
lated from  the  free  world  by  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  separates  them  from  the 
West. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  fate  of 
these  helpless  and  unfortunate  peoples 
have  been  among  the  principal  concerns 
of  the  Government  of  this  country.  Our 
leaders  have  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  their  freedom  through  peaceful 
means  and  diplomatic  negotiations,  but 
thus  far  all  their  efforts  have  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  result.  But  the  U.S. 
continues  to  hope,  and  believe,  in  the 
eventual  freedom  of  the  satellite  peo- 
ples. As  evidence  of  our  good  inten- 
tions, the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
in  1959  whereby  the  President  is  em- 
powered to  proclaim  the  third  week  of 
July  of  each  year  as  Captive  Nations 
Week,  designating  such  a  week  as  one 
of  national  observance  and  commemora- 
tion. As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am 
proud  of  this  legislation,  and  proud  to 
reassert  today  our  continuing  faith  that 
freedom  will  eventually  triumph  over 
totalitarian  communism. 


RtY.  Jamet  L.  Vizzard  of  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference  Views  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Proposed  National 
Service  Corps  as  Sharing  of  Tal- 
ent and  Abundance  at  Home 


Captive  Nations  Week 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   ICICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  caused  misery  and  mis- 
fortune to  untold  millions  of  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  iJerhaps  no 
one  group  of  people  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed as  much  as  those  in  eastern  and 
central    Europe.    ITie    most    ferocious 
fighting  of  the  war  took  place  there,  the 
worst  atrocities  of  the  war  were  com- 
mitted  in   these   countries,   the  people 
there  bore  the  heaviest  brunt  of  the  war 
for  more  than  5  years,  and  their  home- 
lands during  those  years  were  among  the 
most   ravaged    parts    of    the   Eurasian 
continent.    But  these  people,  numbering 
some  100  million  and  including  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  in  the 
Baltic  area,  Bulgarians  and  Rumanians 
in  the  Balkans,  the  Poles,  Hungarians 
and  Czechoslovaks,  suffered  and   lived 
with  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  that 
world  struggle  they  would  be  rewarded 
their  freedom  and  liberty.     With  that 
single  and  overriding  goal  in  mind  they 
fought   their  oppressors,  struggled   for 
their  freedom  and  gave  their  lives  by  the 
millions.    At  the  end  of  the  war,  how- 
ever,  instead  of   being   rewarded  with 
freedom  they  all  were  saddled  with  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Labor,  chaired  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  Frank  Thompson, 
has  been  conducting  hearings  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Service  Corps, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  the  do- 
mestic peace  corps.  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  soon  reaches  the  floor  for  de- 
bate. There  is  a  tremendous  need  for 
such  a  domestic  peace  corps,  and  to  quote 
President  Kennedy: 

We  shall  be  Judged  more  by  what  we  do 
at  home  than  by  what  we  preach  abroad. 

The  National  Service  Corps  would  be 
able  to  overcome  local  apathy  and  handi- 
caps. Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government  agencies  and  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Corps  would  have  by  birthright  a 
certain  kind  of  perspective  on  national 
needs.  Its  projects  and  its  purposes,  be- 
cause part  of  a  national  endeavor,  would 
automatically  be  the  object  of  a  certain 
kind  of  curiosity  and  publicity.  And 
persons,  young  and  old,  unsure  about 
how  to  involve  themselves  in  meaningful 
volunteer  commitment,  would  have  no 
trouble  in  contacting  such  a  centralized 
and  highly  publicized  group.    The  Corps 


should  always  operate  on  a  local  invita- 
tion basis  because  only  in  this  way  can 
we  be  assured  that  it  will  be  helping 
those  communities  who  genuinely  want 
help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proponent  of  the 
National  Service  Corps,  I  include,  under 
unanimous  consent,  in  the  Appendix  with 
my  remarks  the  following  very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  article  on  the  pro- 
posed National  Service  Corps  by  Rev. 
James  L.  Vizzard,  entitled  "Sharing  Tal- 
ent and  Abundance  at  Home,"  and  pub- 
lished in  the  July  7  edition  of  Our  Sun- 
day Visitor,  the  National  Catholic  Ac- 
tion Weekly.  Father  Vizzard  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Confer- 
ence : 

Sharing   Talent   and    Abundance   at    Home 
(By  Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard) 
Today  in  America  millions  live  In  poverty. 
Ignorance,  and  disease  In  the  midst  of  the 
general  prosperity  of  this  affluent  Nation. 

Who  are  these  people?  Where  are  they? 
They  are  migrant  workers,  slum  dwellers, 
residents  of  depressed  or  Isolated  rural  areas, 
trapped  In  the  vicious  circle  of  Inadequate 
education  and  lack  of  opportunity.  They 
are  the  mentally  111  and  retarded,  shut  away 
in  understaffed,  overcrowded  Institutions, 
who  have  no  hope  of  cure  or  rehabilitation 
because  there  are  simply  not  enough  people 
to  take  care  of  them. 

These  Americans  need  person-to-person 
help:  Instructions,  Inspiration,  someone  to 
show  the  way. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy's  appeal  for  a 
"domestic  Peace  Corps"  Is  a  challenge  to 
Americans  to  do  something  about  this  sit- 
uation. The  Nation,  and  particularly  Cath- 
olic citizens,  must  not  fall  to  answer. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  build  new  bridges  of 
hiunan  concern  between  people  who  need 
help  and  people  who  have  the  desire  to  give 
help,  to  bring  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas  to  community  service  programs  at 
home. 

The  Peace  Corps,  when  first  proposed,  was 
considered  to  be  an  Idealistic  dream  that 
would  soon  turn  Into  a  nightmare.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  Corps  Is  now  proclaimed  an  out- 
standing succes  even  by  many  of  those  who 
first  opposed  the  Idea. 

If  nothing  else,  the  Peace  Corps  resound- 
ingly proved  the  readlnes  and  capacity  of 
the  young  and  the  youthful  spirited  of  this 
country  to  give  generously  of  themselves  In 
the  service  of  people  In  need.  It  Is  now  felt 
that  this  same  generous  spirit  should  be 
challenged  by  the  urgent  needs  of  millions 
of  our  own  fellow  citizens. 

Wroi   CATHOLIC    StTPPORT 

Leaders  In  the  field  of  social  service  and 
human  welfare  recognized  the  pressing  need 
for    Improved    and    expanded    service    pro- 
grams  throughout  the   coimtry.     Plans  for 
President       Kennedys       program — officially 
named  the  National  Service  Corps — have  al- 
ready  won   enthusiastic   support   from    any 
number  of  Catholic  organizations:  The  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the 
Bishops'    Committee    for    Migrant    Workers 
the    Bishops'    Committee    for    the    Spanish 
Speaking,  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference,  the  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Men,  the  National  CouncU  of  Catholic  Wo- 
men,   the   National    Federation   of    Catholic 
College  Students.    E>ozens  of  other  organiza- 
tions and  distinguished  Individuals  of  other 
faiths  have  likewise  endorsed  the  idea. 

But  the  most  eloquent  testimony  for  the 
need  of  such  a  program  comes  from  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  do  not  know,  hence 
have  not  experienced  or  enjoyed  the  better 
way  of  living  which  Is  common  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens. 
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9meh  (roup  has  different  problems,  but 
thej  sbare  one  common  plight:  They  are 
becoming  Increaalngly  Isolated  from  the  rest 
of  society.  They  are  out  of  'Ight  and  often 
forgotten. 

The  migrant  laborer  and  his  fwnlly  are 
typical:  this  wandering  worker  Is  Tltally  Im- 
portant to  the  great  crop  growers  of  the  farm 
belU.  With  all  lU  mechanical  advance, 
science  has  found  no  substitute  for  hla 
labor,  for  the  Job  he  does  with  his  hands. 
Tet  he  has  no  home  In  the  communities 
where  he  gathers  In  the  cropa.  his  education 
and  health  are  neglected. 

Nobody  knows  with  any  accuracy  how 
many  migrant  workers  there  are.  The  Ironic 
fact  Is  that  more  money  is  spent  In  counting 
and  tracing  migratory  birds  than  migratory 
citizens.  But  our  citizen  migratory  labor 
force,  numbering  at  least  up  In  the  high 
hundreds  of  thousands,  moves  each  year 
from  town  to  town  and  State  to  State,  fol- 
lowing the  sun  and  the  harvest.  Thess  peo- 
ple have  an  average  annual  individual  In- 
come of  less  than  $1,000.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  children  migrate  with  their 
parents.  Almost  all  of  the  children  are  re- 
tarded educationally  from  1  to  4  years.  The 
average  adult  migrant  worker  achieves  only 
a  flfth -grade  education. 

nUCEDlATE  RZLJ> 

A  National  Service  Corps  can  bring  Imme- 
diate help  and  hope  to  these  people.  In  the 
form  of  human  assistance  to  attack  In- 
dividual problems.  But  the  work  of  the 
oorpa  will  hjive  a  more  Important,  long- 
range  effect. 

It  will  fociis  greater  State  and  conunvmlty 
attention  on  the  plight  of  the  workers,  pave 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  new  com- 
mxxnlty  service  programs  to  benefit  the  ml- 
grants,  and  arouse  enough  citizen  interest  In 
the  problems  to  promote  better  Fe<t«ral  and 
State  migrant  welfare  programs. 

A  Cabinet-level  committee  waa  appointed 
by  Prealdent  Kennedy  last  November  to  de- 
termine the  areas  of  greatest  need,  bow  the 
corps  could  help,  what  kind  of  help  eom- 
mimltlea  might  ask  for,  and  to  ga^  the 
Interest  of  State*  and  communities  in  having 
the  corps  come  to  work  on  local  problems. 

Among  the  mlgranu,  the  corpamen  could 
expand  th»  educational  services  for  children, 
teach  adult  classes,  act  as  guidance  directors! 
provide  recreaUomU  facilities  and  direct  the 
migrants  and  their  families  to  already  exist- 
ing community  services. 

Mutural  distrust  and  mlsunderstAndlng 
between  the  two  groups  often  lead  to  the 
conamunlty's  lack  of  Interest  In  Improving 
the  migrants'  condition.  By  encouraging 
the  migrants  to  carry  out  self -Improvement 
projects  and  by  encouraging  local  residents 
to  sponsor  youth  clubs,  recreation  projects 
and  other  joint  programs,  the  corpsmec  could 
bring  residents  and  migrants  closer  together 
in  a  new  realization  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity's needs. 

The  tasks  outlined  for  National  Service 
Corpemen  In  migrant  labor  camps,  as  well  as 
m  other  areas  of  need,  are  difficult  oae«:  the 
Jobs  lack  the  glamour  of  Peace  Corps  assign- 
ments In  foreign  lands.  Yet  these  Jobs  must 
be  done — they  represent  a  new  chance  for 
33  million  people  to  achieve  a  better  IMe. 

What  kinds  of  people  will  the  corps  seed 
to  do  the  hard  work  at  home?  Basic  quall- 
flcaUons  are:  a  minimum  of  18  years  of  age, 
and  sufficient  skill  and  maturity  to  psrform 
needed  services. 

In  many  cases,  corpemen  will  benefit  from 
having  a  special  skill,  such  as  carpentry,  or 
8peclallz<^<l  training,  such  as  nursing.  But  In 
genwal.  a  background  of  liberal  arts  will  be 
a  good  qualification,  although  a  college  de- 
gree is  not  necessary.  Corpsmen  will  receive 
4  to  6  weeks  of  training  t>efore  going  on 
assignment.  The  training  period  will  ac- 
quaint the  corpeman  with  the  nature  of  his 
assignment  and  provide  him  with  special 
skills  he  will  need.     Corpsmsn  wlU  serve  for 


1  year  without  pay,  but  with  a  modest  sub- 
sistence allowance  and  termlnaUon  payment. 
This  period  of  service  will  Inspire  many 
young  people  to  choose  life-long  careers  In 
the  helping  professions — the  ministry,  te(u;h- 
Ing.  nursing,  medicine,  social  work— all  to 
desperate  need  of  thousands  more  member*. 

HZAKINGS  IN  PSOCESS 

Hearings  on  this  worthwhile  program  arc 
now  being  conducted  by  Congress.  The  Na- 
Uonal  Service  Corps  proposal  has  aroused 
controversy.  Just  as  the  idea  of  the  Peace 
Corps  drew  objections  2  years  ago. 

Critics  of  the  program  say  the  corps  con- 
stitutes Federal  Intrusion  into  problems  of 
State  and  local  concern.  But  the  corps 
would  take  on  a  project  only  where  it  was 
Invited  to  work,  only  when  a  community 
asked  for  help  from  the  outside.  When  th« 
community  furnished  enough  local  volun- 
teers to  take  over  a  project,  the  corpsmea 
would  move  on. 

Other  critics  say  the  program  would  cost 
too  much;  that  It  Is  not  needed,  especially  In 
the  year  of  a  proposed  tax  cut. 

Not  needed?  Is  that  the  answer  this  coun- 
try will  continue  to  give  to  one-sixth  of  her 
people?  The  program  Is  modest  in  scope  and 
cost.  It  will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  ot 
5,000  corpsmen.  Cost  is  estimated  at  »5  mil- 
lion for  the  nrst  year.  Surely  this  U  a  smaH 
answer.  It  amounts  to  less  than  the  price  of 
a  cup  of  coffee  per  year  for  each  US.  citizen. 

But  It  Is  an  all-important  beginning,  a 
first  step  we  must  take  now  toward  betterlM 
our  community  service  programs  and  toward 
bettering  the  lives  of  those  who  need  our 
help.  . 

To  rellgloualy  moUrated  people,  such  as  I 
am  sure  American  Catholics  are,  the  caU  for 
a  domestic  Service  Corps  can  rightly  be  con- 
sidered a  renewal  in  a  very  practical  and  Im- 
mediate way  of  the  Injunction  of  Christ, 
our  Lord,  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  na- 
ked, to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  afflicted  for 
•whatsover  you  do  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  you  do  It  unto  Me." 
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Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  Champion   of  CiTil 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NSW    JXSSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  14 
years  while  he  was  amongst  us  as  a  col- 
league, the  present  mayor  of  my  home- 
town always  acted  with  courage  and  de- 
termination in  his  advocacy  of  clvfl 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  see  Hu«h 
Addonizio  leading  Newark  in  Its  enlight- 
ened attempt  to  assure  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  without  regard  for  race, 
color,  religion  or  national  origin. 

The  calm,  forthright,  prompt  action 
by  Mayor  Addonizio  and  others  in  New- 
ark stand  in  contrast  to  some  of  the  eva- 
sive or  violent  action  taken  in  other 
parts  of  our  Nation. 

I  hope  that  Hugh  Addonizio  and  New- 
ark will  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
leaders  and  communities.  And,  so  that 
my  colleagues  can  see  the  reaction  to  the 
mayor's  program,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  Insert  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  on 
July  12. 


Mayor  Addonizio.  In  handling  the  contro- 
versy over  alleged  discrimination  among 
construction  crews  at  the  new  Barrlnger 
High  School  In  Newark,  has  outlined  a  pos- 
sible pattern  to  work  out  this  dispute,  as 
well  as  similar  ones  which  may  arise  In  the 
future. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  parties  concerned 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  city  of  Newark  in- 
cluding the  Addonizio  administration.  Is 
anxious  to  resolve  such  controversies  In  full 
Justice  to  everyone  concerned. 

This  Is  not  a  fight  In  which  officialdom 
Is  out  to  set  up  every  roadblock  and  obstacle 
to  the  realization  of  full  civil  rights  for  all 
citizens.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  deep  con- 
cern that  violation  of  clvU  rights  be  dealt 
with  sternly,  expeditiously  and  In  complete 
f.-ilmess. 

This  Is  in  contrast  to  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  some  parts  of  the  South  where 
local  officials  have  no  sj-mpathy  for  the 
cause  being  waged  by  the  Negroes.  There  Is 
no  similar  lack  of  sympathy  In  Newark  or 
In  the  rest  of  New  Jersey. 

There  Is,  Instead,  the  frank  admission 
that  the  cause  U  Just  and  that  steps  must  be 
taken  without  delay  to  try  and  assure  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  without  regard  for 
race. 

There  certainly  ^aa  no  stubborn  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Newark  officials  to  the 
realization  of  these  alms.  The  attitude 
rather,  has  been  one  of  willingness  to  tackle 
the  problem.  There  also  has  been  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  Impatience  for  action  by 
the  victims  of  discrimination. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  obfuscate 
evade  or  delay  the  institution  of  a  realistic 
and  meanlngfiol  program  to  provide  tangible 
results.  There  has  been  the  conviction  that 
such  results  could  be  obtained  through  ne- 
gotiation In  good  faith  by  men  of  good  will 
This  still  offers  the  most  effective  and  most 
expeditious  way  to  attain  the  desired  results 
The  agreement  reached  by  Mayor  Addo- 
nizio and  the  Essex  County  Building  Trades 
Council  should  provide  the  framework  In 
which  the  Barrlnger  controversies  can  be  re- 
solved in  this  spirit.  And  It  could  provide  a 
pattern  for   resolving  other  controversies. 

The  essence  of  the  agreement  Is  the  dec- 
laration "to  sit  down  Immediately  with  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Negro  community 
to  establish  a  workable  program  to  prevent 
Job  discrlnalnation  In  any  form  whatsoever." 
This  Is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  sUtement 
If  It  Is  followed  up  by  a  determined  and 
sincere  effort  by  all  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy. It  could  mean  a  giant  step  forward. 


The  Great  Indiana  Port  Issae 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   OTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15.  1963 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
port  debate  has  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  Hoosiers  for  many  years.  For- 
tunately the  port  is  closer  to  reality  than 
it  has  ever  been. 

In  the  June  1963  issue  of  Indiana 
Business  and  Industry,  Joseph  R.  Hart- 
ley, professor  of  transportation.  Indiana 
University,  has  submitted  an  excellent 
article  on  the  very  question  of  the  In- 
diana port.  Mr.  HarUey  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  the  feasibility  of  the  port  for 
many  years  and  I  believe  his  conclusions 
are  to  be  respected.  He  did  his  original 
study  on  the  Indiana  deep  water  port  for 
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Gov.  Harold  W.  Handley.  Mr.  Hartley 
has  also  testified  and  advised  for  Gov- 
ernor Handley.  Governor  Welsh,  the  Port 
Commission  and  the  General  Assembly 
of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  Mr.  Hartley's  article  in 
today's  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Great  Indiana  Port  Isstnc 

(By  Joseph  R.  Hartley,  professor  o<  trans- 
portation, Indiana  University) 
Pew  public  Investment  decisions  have  been 
more  heatedly  and  dramatically  debated  than 
the  controversy  over  the  proposed  harbor 
near  Burns  Ditch  between  Gary  and  Michi- 
gan City.  Indeed,  the  issue  has  become  bo 
Intense  that  many  businessmen  have  been 
confused  by  the  exaggerations,  charges,  and 
countercharges.  This  article  will  attempt 
to  clear  the  air  with  respect  to  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  port  question  but  the  political 
considerations  must  be  handled  by  someone 
more  expert  than  the  author  In  that  realm. 

ECONOMIES    or    WATER    TRANSPORTATION 

No  one  can  Intelligently  discuss  the  In- 
diana port  without  some  familiarity  with  the 
inherent  advantages  of  water  transportation; 
fortunately  one  need  not  be  an  "old  salt" 
to  know  about  the  business  aspect  of  ship 
operation.  Water  transportation  provides 
the  most  efficient  means  known  for  the 
movement  of  low-value  commodities  In  bulk. 
Costs  via  large  ocean  vessels  and  lake  boats 
run  as  low  as  1  to  3  mills  per  ton-mile  (1 
ton  moved  1  mile).  This  contrasts  with 
typical  costs  for  bulk  goods  moved  via  rail- 
road of  approximately  1  cent  per  ton-mile 
although  new  Integrated  trains  promise 
dramatic  new  effilcencles  where  suffllcent 
volume  exists  to  use  the  capacity.  Truck 
costs  for  long-hauls  of  bulk  goods  exceed 
those  of  railroads  while  Inland  river  barge- 
lines  usually  Incur  costs  ranging  from  3  to 
6  mills  per  ton-mile  . 

The  economies  of  Great  Lakes  shipping 
obviously  are  tremendous  and  one  need  not 
accept  the  testimony  of  economists  on  this 
score.  He  need  only  observe  the  effects  of 
the  lakes  on  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Gary,  De- 
troit. Toledo,  Cleveland.  Buffalo,  and  Toron- 
to. Water  transportation  has  historically 
been  one  of  the  greatest  Industlral  colonizers 
In  the  Western  World. 

Indeed,  only  four  cities  In  the  United 
States  with  populations  exceeding  500,000 
are  not  located  on  navigable  water. 

THE   SEAWAY  PROJECT — LAST    STEP   TO  THE    PORT 

For  the  last  130  years  North  Americans 
have  steadily  been  widening,  deepening,  and 
building  locSrs  at  the  various  connecting 
channels  between  the  Great  Lakes  where  the 
water  level  drops.  The  lake  ports  were  de- 
veloped and  deepened  accordingly  with  most 
of  them,  including  Lake  Calument  of  Chi- 
cago, providing  21  feet  of  water  for  vessels. 
Many  smaller  ones  had  depths  of  15  to  18 
feet — enough  for  only  small,  inefficient  ships 
by  today's  standards. 

Completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
In  1959  was  a  dramatic  event  for  Indiana 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  In  one  stroke  It 
transformed  the  lakes  for  economic  purposes 
Into  an  Inland  ocean  and  provided  much 
deeper  depths  of  27  feet.  But  this  change 
suddenly  outmoded  virtually  all  the  port 
facilities  on  the  lakes  In  terms  of  depths, 
types  of  cargo  handling  equipment,  and  ca- 
pacity. Anticipating  the  seaway's  comple- 
tion, the  government  of  Indiana  started  an 
active  program  to  plan  for  a  truly  deepwater 
port  that  would  be  compatible  with  seaway 
requirements  and  potentialities. 

DO    WT    NEED    THE    PORTt 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  eco- 
nomic savings  In  transportation  cost  from 
construclton  of  the  port  wlU  exceed  tha 
investment  many  times  over.     The  author 
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Steel  plant 


Coal 

Iron  ore 

l-inipstone- 

Ucsidual  fuel  oil 

Rolled  steel  bands. . 
Transshipped  cargo: 

Coal 

<'iencral  cargo... 

Grain 


Total. 


Receipts 


3.000.000 

5,  HOC.  000 

900.000 

200,000 

100,000 


60.000 


10,000,000 


estimates  that  the  annual  economic  savings  A  new  economic  base  providing  manufac- 

may  well  average  10  times  the  annual  co«t.  tdring  emplojrment  for  30,000  persons  would 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers*  feaslbU-  be  a  conservative  expectation.    This  In  turn 

Ity  study   published   In  January    1962,  est*-  typically  provides  employment  for   at  least 

mates    a    somewhat    lower    beneflt/cost    ot  an  equal  number  employed  In  the  support 

6.8  to  1  but  their  projections  do  not  Inclixle  and  service  trades.     Therefore,  a  total  long- 

the  enormous  tonnage  that  will  be  generated  run   employment   Rf   60,000   persons  can   be 

by    the    proposed    Bethlehem    Steel    facility,  realistically  anticipated.    Total  family  popu- 

That  firm  had  not  made  a  public  commit-  lation  would  run  two  to  three  times  that, 

ment  to  build  the  plant  when  the  study  was  If  such   projections  seem   mere   pie   in   the 

being  conducted.     The  corps  estimates  too-  sky,  look  a  few  miles  to  the  west  at  one  of 

nages  on  page  17  of  its  report  as  follows  tai  the  newest  large  cities  in  the  Midwest.    Gary 

annual  averages  during  the  50-year  amortlza-  developed  out  of  waste  sand  and  swamp  land 

tlon  life  of  the  port:  early  In  this  century  as  a-  result  of  the  giant 

United  States  Steel   plant   and  substantial 
port  development. 

Shipments  will  the  port  injure  nearby  economiest 
Any  new  business  and  transportation  In- 
vestment Intensifies  competive  pressures  for 
!IIIII"^II"  eomeone,     some     communities,     somewhere. 

However,  Improved  operations  by  the  Injured 

firms  and  growth  of  the  national  market  soon 

mitigate  the  negative  Impacts.    Certainly  the 

6,000.000  converse  of  the  above  statement  would  be  a 

180.000  fatal  formula  for  Indiana  or  any  other  State: 

*'^-^>^  I.e.,  to  reduce  adjustments  caused  by  tough 

6,6^0.000  competition,   we  should   stop   new   business 

'  and  transport  Investment. 

The  steel  plant  refers  only  to  the  Midwest  ^l^  .Tf  J^!«^* Jf «  '^^  .f  ^*^  "*"  °''*'' 

.,*     ,  /  i7i*     »>„i„„  »,„in.  y.i  Kr»ti^«oi  c*o-i  "^'^  °'  ^**  traffic  by  generating  new  sources 

Steel  facility  ^»>«i"8  ^ullt  ^  ^^V,°hv  1^  ^''^^^  ^^^^  diverting  It  from  existing  routes  . 

f  r^  ^^?1,     rn^  ^v^pnt^iiv    oou^d    iSd"  °'  ^"^^    Certainly  the  new  economic  com- 
lehem    Steel     Corp^    eventually    could    add  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^j   eliminate   some 

another    10    million    tons    to    the    Potential  ^^^^  ,^  surrounding  communities  and  prob- 

trafflc   of  the  port  for  a  total  of  about  28  ^^^     ^^  ^^j^^^.  ^t^ei'^flj^g     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^/  .^^ 

million  tons  per  year.     This  Is  clearly  suffl-  eliminated,    multiple   Jobs    will    »>e    creaid 

cient  volume  to  Justify  a  port.  Otherwise  chambers  of  commerce  and  labor 

are  other  srrEs  superior  to  burns  DrrcHT  unions  should  battle  valiantly  against  new 

Pew  questions  have  been  quite  as  confused  plants  which   wish   to  move  to   their  com- 
as the  one  about  the  best  site  for  the  port,  munitles. 

Those  who  wish  to  preserve  all  of  the  sand  BENErrrs  to  th«  state 

dunes  for  a  park  seem  convinced  that  any         Southern  Indiana  coal  will  be  ipore  com- 

other  site  is  preferable  economically.  Chicago  petitlve    In    the    Great   Lakes    coal    market. 

Interest  and  some  of  the  Indiana  commiinl-  Illinois   and   Indana   grain   can   move   more 

ties  to  the  west  believe  that  they  should  have  cheaply  Into  export  markets.    The  tax  base 

the  port  where  the  cargo  Is.  of  the  SUte  will  be  enlarged.    Indiana  firms 

Both  views  miss  the  point.  The  prime  and  consumers  In  general  will  have  more 
justification  for  this  port  is  not  from  exist-  rapid  and  efficient  access  to  overseas  markets 
Ing  freight  but  the  potential  of  10  to  20  and  to  certain  Imported  goods.  Not  the  least 
million  tons  of  cargo  from  two  entirely  new  of  the  effects  will  be  the  creation  of  a  new, 
steel  plants  and  from  the  firms  that  will  be  dynamic  metropolitan  market  for  many  In- 
attracted  to  the  port.  Fortunately  the  same  dlana  businesses  and  farmers, 
facility  that  carries  this  new  traffic  can  also  ©nly  a  fool  would  expect  that  such  eco- 
carry  considerable  coal,  grain,  and  general  nomlc  growth  will  not  cause  problems 
cargo  more  efficiently  than  by  existing  routes,  ^ere  discussion  of  the  port  already  has  raised 
Construction  of  breakwaters  in  the  vicinity  difficulties  and  tempers.  But  the  problems 
of  the  niinols-Indlana  border  could  not  ef-  of  growth  are  not  new  to  Americans  and 
fectlvely  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  firms,  most  of  us  would  agree  that  they  are  less 
Furthermore,  there  U  little  room  in  the  area  sobering  then  problems  of  decline  and  decay, 
west  of  Gary  for  the  construction  of  great  Certainly  they  are  more  fun  to  solve  Out 
new  heavy  industries  and  the  resultant  ur-  of  the  smoke  and  debris  of  the  great  port 
banlzatlon.  The  present  site  affords  almost  debate  must  eventually  come  the  clear  vision 
unlimited  land  to  the  south  for  new  factories  that  the  proposed  public  port  is  an  economic 
using  bulk  freight,  port  shoreside  facilities,  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  the  SUte  of 
rail  backup  yards,  uncongested  access  to  the  Indiana  and  her  business  community. 
Interstate  Highway  System  via  the  Indiana 
toll  road,  and  an  entire  new  community.  ____^^^.^^____ 


WILL    the    port    stimulate    NEW    ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT? 

Yes.  The  port  would  be  a  marginal  eco- 
nomic investment  without  the  steel  mlUs 
being  planned  so  the  economic  effects  of  the 
port  and  the  mills  should  be  analyzed  to- 
gether. The  two  steel  firms  alone  will  ap- 
parently invest  about  $1.5  billion  or  more  la 
new  facilities.  Jaded  as  American  are  by 
billion  dollar  figures,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  prodigious  sum  of 
new  business  investment,  especially  in  an 
average-size  State  like  Indiana.  Most  com- 
munities are  elated  to  attract  one  new  $15 
million  plant.  Cheap  steel  and  access  to 
low-cost  water  transportation  are  powerful 
Industrial  colonizers.  Ancillary  steel  fabrt- 
catlng  firms  and  other  Industries  will  un- 
doubtedly Invest  another  billion  dollars  or 
more  in  the  next  30  years.  Investment  by 
service  trades  and  in  residential  constructloa 
can  be  expected  to  approach  the  Investment 
in  the  manufacturing  sector. 


Harrison  Appoints  Groop  To  Study 
River  Fish  Deaths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMiVRKS 

QT 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINCELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Post  of  Tuesday.  July  16, 
1963.  advising  of  another  massive  fish 
kill  in  the  Potomac  River  "at  least  25 
times  as  bad  as  the  worst  we  have  seen 
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before,"  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  of- 
ficials who  studied  the  situation. 

The  probable  cause,  an  extremely  high 
level  of  nutrients — mostly  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen — resiilted  in  a  toxic  algae 
bloom  which  depletes  oxygen  and  so  de- 
stroys the  flsh  resources  of  the  river. 

This  is  a  situation  which  we  can  an- 
ticipate will  occur  with  increasing  regu- 
larity even  with  the  highest  level  of 
treatment  possible  under  today's  tech- 
nology. 

This  is  just  another  arg\iment  for  in- 
creased vigor  and  enforcement  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  something  which 
has  been  visibly  lacking  of  late. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wa«hington  Post,  July  16,  1963] 
Hauuson  Afpointb  Oboup  To  Study  Rivxb 
Pish  I>kaths 

RicHifONO,  July  16. — Oov.  AIb«rti8  S.  Harri- 
son appointed  a  special  committee  today  to 
Investigate  a  massive  flsh  kill  In  the  po- 
tomac  River  and  recommend  ways  to  ward 
off  a  recxurence. 

The  committee  was  named  following  an 
aftemoon-long  discussion  on  the  recent  flsh 
kill,  which  a  Westmoreland  County  official 
called  "at  least  26  times  as  bad  as  the  worst 
we've  seen  before." 

Exp>erts  attending  the  meeting  at  the  State 
capital  agreed  that  the  cause  of  the  flsh 
kill  Is  known,  but  none  professed  to  know 
what  to  do  about  It. 

"I  don't  like  to  drop  the  matter  after  this 
meeting  *  *  *  I  wpuld  like  to  see  some- 
concerted  action,"  Harrison  said. 

He  said  the  problem  Is  serioiis  enough  so 
that  all  Virginia  agencies,  along  with  the  Po- 
tomac River  Commission,  Maryland  and  the 
Pederal  Government,  ought  to  do  everything 
possible  to  solve  It. 

William  T.  Hargls,  director  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science;  A.  H.  Paessler, 
secretary  of  the  State  water  control  board; 
Eugene  C.  Meredith,  chief  of  the  State  health 
department's  engineering  division,  and  Mil- 
ton T.  Hickman,  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Pisherles  Conunisslon,  spoke  on  the  problem. 

They  also  were  named  to  the  committee 
which  Is  to  report  In  30  days. 

They  described  the  probable  cause  of  the 
kin. 

The  level  of  nutrient  (mostly  phosphorus 
and  nitrogen)  from  treated  sewage  flowing 
Into  the  Potomac  from  the  Washington 
area  has  become  sufflclently  high  that  when 
the  proper  natural  conditions  occvir  from 
low  water  flow,  high  water  temperature  and 
sufficient  sunlight,  the  growth  of  minute 
plants  (algae  or  plankton)  develops  at  an 
explosive  rate,  they  said. 

This  highly  concentrated  algae  so  depletes 
the  oxygen  In  the  water  that  the  flsh  suffo- 
cate, they  added. 

Maryland  officials  last  week  gave  a  similar 
explanation. 

"This  problem  is  going  to  be  with  mb  a 
good  many  years,  until  we  get  some  kind  of 
breakthrough  In  removing  these  nutrients 
from  treated  sewage,"  Paessler  said. 

Harrison  asked  the  special  committee  to 
meet  with  Maryland  and  Washington  of- 
ficials to  explore  what'  could  be  done. 


presses  the  same  doubt  which  is  in  the    Committee  inaugurated  a  series  of  pro- 
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Is  the  Trip  Worth  $40  Billioo? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
Of  the  Edgerton  (Minn.)  Enterprise  ex- 


minds  of  many  people — is  it  worth  $40 
billion  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970?  The  editorial  by  Carroll  W.  Pey. 
editor  of  the  Enterprise,  states  the  ca«e  so 
well  that  I  request  its  inclusion  in  the 
Record  : 

Is  THi  Trip  Wotth  $40  Bh-lion? 

As  19C3  wears  on  and  more  and  more  reflec- 
tion and  study  of  the  XJ3.  Appollo  Project  Is 
undertaken.  It  becomes  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  we  have  entered  upon  a  project 
that  could  well  be  a  failure. 

The  reader  will  recall  our  rocket  failures  a 
few  years  ago  were  publicity  boomrangs  for 
the  United  States.  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy has  now  committed  us  to  a  race  to  the 
Moon,  and  we  are  on  record  as  to  our  go«l  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  Moon  before  1070. 

What  does  this  entail?  It  entails  almost 
entirely  new  achievements  In  42  different  ac- 
tions. First,  we  will  use — according  to  the 
present  plan — Ave  rocket  engines  with  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  pounds  of  thrust  each  to  lift 
the  two  other  rocket  boosters  and  a  44-ton 
spaceship  Into  the  sky. 

We  have  not  lised  any  rocket  booster  this 
powerful  yet.  Nor  have  we  used  the  second- 
stage  million-pound  booster,  which  Is  called 
for  In  the  Apollo  shot.  The  third  rocket 
engine  will  bum  for  a  while,  shut  down,  and 


grams  for  college  students  of  every  polit- 
ical persuasion  working  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  These  presentations,  in  con- 
trast to  last  years  White  House  efforts  at 
public  relations,  are  designed  to  present 
divergent  views  on  the  issues  of  the  day, 
and  allow  for  student  participation 
through  questioning.  They  are  open  to 
all.  To  provide  for  programs  and  speak- 
ers of  interest  to  the  students  themselves, 
the  committee  works  directly  with  an  ad- 
visory group  of  students.  Plans  call  for 
participation  by  members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  and  members  of  the  press 
and  the  academic  community. 

By  this  effort,  a  void  created  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  White  House  to  accept  any 
constructive  suggestions  for  its  summer 
program.  wUl  be  filled.  Significantly 
enough,  the  same  day  this  series  started, 
the  White  House  announced  its  own  pro- 
gram, although  barely  a  week  earlier  it 
seemed  impossible  to  find  anyone  who 
could  or  would  say  what  the  program 
would  be  this  summer  or  when  it  would 
start.  According  to  newspaper  and  other 
sources,  the  White  House  plans  to  Invite 


burn  again.    This  one  Is  supposed  to  start     *  'ew  Republican  Congressmen  to  par- 


three  men.  In  the  spaceship,  on  their  flight 
to  the  Moon. 

If  It  does,  and  it  the  men  get  there  without 
mishap,  their  dangers  and  problems  really 
begin.  The  ship  has  three  sections,  all  of 
which  must  function  perfectly  in  the  Moon 
atmosphere.  Using  equipment  not  yet  In- 
vented, they  are  to  guide  the  spciceshlp  Into 
orbit  around  the  Moon.  Two  of  the  three 
astronauts  then  get  In  one  section  of  the 
spaceship  known  as  the  bug  and  detach 
themselves  and  try  a  descent  on  the  Moon's 
surface. 

If  they  succeed  In  landing  without  de- 
stroying the  "bug,"  they  have  a  day  to  look 
at  who  knows  what  and  then  they  will  have 
the  task  of  firing  off  their  bug  by  rocket, 
and  rejoining  the  other  part  of  the  spaceship 
In  orbit  around  the  Moon.  If  they  can  Join 
up  again,  which  might  not  be  easy,  they 
then  crawl  back  Into  the  main  spaceship  and 
detach  the  bug  forever,  to  orbit  the  Moon 
Indefinitely,  and  then  they  must  fire  rockets 
to  try  to  return  to  the  BSirth.  If  these 
rockets  don't  work  successfully,  they  are 
stuck  In  lunar  orbit  for  the  rest  of  their 
living  days,  which  would  not  be  too  many. 

If  they  do  fire  these  rockets  successfully 
and  the  spaceship  starts  back  to  the  Earth 
they  win  have  to  control  its  speed  carefully 
to  prevent  It  from  burning  up  from  friction 
heat  caused  by  speed.  If  they  succeed  In 
that,  they  must  land  in  the  ocean  at  the 
right  spot,  and  be  picked  up.  ' 

Some  43  different  complex  operations 
must  succeed  If  this  effort  succeeds.  It  may 
be  asking  too  much.  It  certainly  Is  an 
ambitious  program  to  say  the  very  least,  and 
after  the  two  men  have  spent  a  day  on  the 
Moon,  If  they  accomplish  It,  will  the  results 
have  been  worth  the  HO  billions  this  project 
Is  costing? 


The  Republican  Summer  Student 
Seminars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JCRSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  thiis  week  the  Republican  National 


ticipate.  And  to  open  meetings  to  other 
than  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  as  was 
the  case  last  year.  This  paucity  of  ef- 
forts to  be  constructive  only  illustrates 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  those  In 
charge  of  the  program  to  give  up  a 
favorite  pohtical  plaything. 

The  Republican  program  this  past 
week  dealt  with  the  future  plans  and 
prospects  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
1964,  and  had  as  contributing  panelists 
Senator  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky. Congressman  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr.  of  Maryland,  Dr.  William  B. 
Prendergast  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  myself.  Neal  Pierce, 
political  editor  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  contributed  questions  and 
comments.  Questions  from  some  of  the 
several  hundred  students  in  attendance, 
a  feature  which  the  organizers  of  the 
series  hope  to  expand  in  the  weeks  to 
come,  concluded  the  program. 

A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  ex- 
periment in  good  government  must  go  to 
Dr.  Prendergast,  as  research  director 
for  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  his  assistant,  Charles  Mack.  Sim- 
ilar credit  should  go  to  the  students 
themselves,  particularly  those  compris- 
ing the  advisory  committee.  They  are: 
Mr.  Wayne  Kidwell,  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  who  chaired  the  program  on 
Monday;  Miss  Judith  Hale  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Pennsylvania;  Miss 
Donna  Herbst  of  Bradley  University. 
Peoria.  111.;  Mr.  Jimmie  R.  Hutchens  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina:  Miss 
Jane  Oegerle  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas; Miss  Ann  Proctor  of  the  University 
of  California  (Berkeley) ;  Miss  Harriette 
Rost  of  Washburn  College.  Kansas;  and 
Mr.  Lowell  Willinger  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. New  York. 

As  information  to  those  interested  in 
the  development  of  this  program  and 
previous  efforts  made  to  interest  the 
White  House  in  a  similar  approach,  I  in- 
clude the  substance  of  my  remarks  in- 


troducing   the    program    on    Monday. 

July  15.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Concbiss»«an  Wh-lmm  B.  Wid- 

NALL,    REPITBLICAN.    OT    NeW     JeBSXT,     JTTLT 

15.  1963.  BEroKE  the  Republican  Summee 
Intern  Program 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  genesU  of  thU  program,  since  I 
have  been  directly  Involved  In  Its  develop- 
ment. Some  of  you  may  recall  that  last  year, 
a  series  of  White  House  seminars  were  held, 
featuring  such  speakers  as  the  Budget  Di- 
rector, the  majority  leadership  In  Ckjngress 
and  the  President  himself,  addressing  crowds 
of  3,000  to  6.000  students.  While  these  ap- 
pearances of  public  figures  were  of  Interest, 
they  still  left  something  to  be  desired  In 
the  way  of  adequate  programing. 

Pot  one  thing,  no  divergent  views  were  of- 
fered and  no  Republican  appeared  on  any 
program.  Por  another,  admittance  was  lim- 
ited to  those  students  working  In  the  Execu- 
tive branch,  some  students  at  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  the  APL-CIO.  and 
In  one  Instance,  the  Interns  In  the  National 
Center  for  Education  In  Politics  program.  A 
number  of  students  felt  that  they  were  talked 
down  to,  and  the  subject  matter  made  no 
attempt  to  present  various  sides  of  majoi* 
Issues,  or  to  be  educational. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  suggested.  In  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  that  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  offer  Its  services  to  work 
with  the  White  House  In  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  substance  and  merit.  As  1  said  In 
my  letter  to  the  association,  the  White 
House  program  "lacked  both  political  balance 
and  the  advantages  of  smaller  group  sessions 
directly  concerned  with  the  Intellectual  In- 
volvement of  those  participating."  I  also 
suggested  that  an  early  start  In  the  program 
would  provide  coordination  of  speakers  and 
dates  with  other  seminar  and  Intern  proj- 
ects, to  avoid  what  last  week  the  student 
newspap>er  here  on  the  Hill,  the  Quonim.  re- 
ferred to  as  mounting  "chaos." 

The  Political  Science  Association  made  a 
determined  effort  to  Interest  the  White 
House  In  Joint  cooperation.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  day  after  the  story  broke  in 
the  newspapers  of  possible  political  patron- 
age control  of  summer  Jobs  by  the  White 
House,  that  a  White  House  spokesman  be- 
came available  for  discussion  of  the  ASPA 
proposal.  The  White  House.  In  the  latter 
part  of  Pebruary.  asked  for  and  received  from 
the  association  a  detailed  program  for  the 
summer,  featuring  a  coordination  office,  a  bi- 
partisan advisory  conunlttee  and  suggested 
small  seminar  sessions  In  fields  of  Interest  to 
particular  students. 

On  April  8.  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  forced  to  crack  down  on  summer  Job  hlr- 
Ings  following  a  series  of  events  which  In- 
cluded memorandums  from  the  White  House 
to  departmental  personnel  officers  requesting 
names,  colleges,  et  cetera  of  all  proep>ectlve 
Slimmer  help,  and  Instructions  from  the 
Young  Democrats  to  chapters  on  cc^ege 
campuses  to  submit  Individual  form  67's 
through  the  White  House  for  summer  Jobs. 
In  writing  to  Civil  Service  Chairman  John 
Macy  on  this  subject,  I  called  his  attention 
to  the  Political  Science  Association  plan,  and 
he  requested  a  copy.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
someone  within  Civil  Service  brought  this  up 
with  the  White  House,  but  no  action  was 
taken.  In  fact,  no  White  House  program 
was  announced  until  today  and  the  Political 
Science  Association  has  never  received  a  di- 
rect rejection  or  affirmation  of  their  plan.  I 
would  only  note  in  passing  on  this  fact,  that 
when  Chairman  Macy  testified  t>efore  a  House 
subcommittee  back  in  March,  he  said  It  was 
his  understanding  that  the  White  House 
only  wanted  the  names  of  student  Interns 
to  arrange  another  series  of  meetings  with 
Federal  officials. 

This  program  today  then  was  not  developed 
until  It  became  apparent.  In  June,  that  the 


White  House  had  no  Intention  of  making 
use  of  the  Political  Science  Association  pro- 
gram. This  program  Is  an  attempt  to  present 
Issues,  and  more  than  one  side  of  the  Issues, 
and  Is  open  to  all  stimmer  student  employ- 
ees. With  the  cooperation  of  the  academic 
and  Journalistic  conununltles,  and  members 
of  the  I>emocratlc  Party,  this  program  can 
achieve  Its  goal. 

I.  myself,  have  every  Intention  of  seeking  a 
coordinated,  bipartisan  program  again  next 
year.  The  latest  White  House  move  does 
not  meet  this  test.  Perhaps  the  most  logi- 
cal solution,  now  that  Civil  Service  Intends 
to  use  merit  tests  for  hiring  In  the  executive 
branch  next  summer,  would  be  to  have  the 
Political  Science  Association  and  other  like 
organizations  work  directly  with  the  Office 
of  Career  Development.  As  Congressman 
WrLLUM  E.  Miller  of  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
wrote  to  me  last  January,  a  Republican  sem- 
inar might  not  be  necessary  If  a  proopsal  such 
as  I  have  outlined  galived  acceptance. 
,  In  the  meantime,  I  believe  you  will  find 
this  series  of  programs  to  be  profitable  and 
Interesting,  and  I  am  stire  that  Mr.  Kidwell 
and  the  other  members  of  the  student  ad- 
visory group  will  welcome  your  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  future  programs  and 
speakers. 


Prime  Minister  Balewa  Reports  to  People 
of  Nigeria  en  Addis  Ababa  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11. 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  African 
Summit  Conference  at  Addis  Ababa  In 
Ethiopia.  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
include  the  address  of  Prime  Minister 
Alhajl  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa  of 
Nigeria,  reporting  on  the  results  and 
significance  of  the  Conference  in  a  na- 
tionwide broadcast  to  the  Nigerian 
people. 

The  address  follows: 

Por  the  first  time  in  African  history,  rep- 
resentatives of  31  Independent  states,  north 
and  south  of  the  Sahara,  met  In  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Ethiopia.  Prom 
the  moment  that  the  main  conference  was 
declared  open  on  Wednesday,  May  22,  UU 
the  closing  session  on  Saturday,  the  25th  an 
atmosphere  of  brotherhood  and  Interdepen- 
dence pervaded  the  conference  and  It  was 
not  long  before  everyone  realized  that  even 
though  our  methods  of  approach  may  differ, 
our  primary  objectives  remained  the  same. 
There  was  unanimity  In  our  determination 
to  take  all  practicable  measures  to  insure 
the  liberation  of  the  remaining  countries  of 
Africa  from  colonialism.  We  all  realized 
that  for  as  long  as  i>arts  of  Africa  suffered 
under  the  humiliating  yoke  of  colonialism 
and  apartheid,  our  freedom  and  Indepen- 
dence would  not  be  complete.  It  was  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  conference  took 
far-reaching  decisions  on  how  to  assist  otir 
fellow  Africans  who  are  now  fighting  In  An- 
gola. Mozambique,  and  South  Africa  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  to  regain  their 
lost  freedom.  This  was  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  conference. 

The  conference  appointed  the  25th  of  May. 
the  day  the  charter  of  African  unity  was 
signed,  as  Africa  Liberation  Day.  This  will 
be  an  annual  occasion  to  remind  us  of  our 
responslbUlty  to  oxir  African  brothers  who 


are  yet  not  free.  Moreover  as  an  earnest  of 
our  Intention  It  was  decided  that  a  delega- 
tion from  the  conference  should  speak  oa 
their  behalf  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Counci;,  and  that 
this  year's  celebration  of  Africa  Liberation 
Day  should  take  place  on  the  day  on  which 
the  General  Assembly  meets  in  September. 
The  most  Important  achievement  of  the 
conference  was  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
of  the  organization  of  African  unity.  This 
charter  which  we  signed  has  two  main  char- 
acteristics. First.  It  defines  Africa  to  Include 
all  the  continental  African  states,  Madagas- 
car and  all  the  Islands  surrounding  Africa. 
Secondly  it  lays  down  that  It  Is  the  Inalien- 
able right  of  all  Africans  to  control  their 
own  destiny  and  recognizes  their  aspirations 
for  brotherhood  and  solidarity  in  a  large 
unity  transcending  ethnic  and  national 
differences. 

Just  as  we  In  Nigeria  have  been  laying 
down  one  stone  after  another  In  the  process 
of  natlon-bulldlng.  thus  Insuring  that  a 
solid  foundation  is  laid;  Just  as  we  are  de- 
termined to  preserve  our  unity  in  diversity; 
so  the  Addis  Ababa  conference  concentrated 
In  those  fields  where  the  links  between  our 
states  can  be  reinforced  and  strengthened 
and  where  new  links  can  be  forged  while 
recognizing  the  fact  that  unity  should  not 
be  tantamount  to  uniformity. 

Africans  throughout  the  continent  can 
now  speak  with  one  voice,  that  Is.  the  com- 
plete liberation  of  Africa  and  the  harnessing 
of  their  natural  and  human  resources  for  the  . 
total  advancement  of  our  peoples  In  all 
spheres  of  himaan  endeavor.  This  Is  a  great 
accomplishment  not  only  for  Africa.  It  Is 
also  a  significant  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  stability.  For  the  world  cannot  be  at 
peace  unless  there  Is  development  of  com- 
munications. Industrial  techniques  and  so 
forth,  which  In  the  end  can  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  continental  economies.  What 
Africa  needs  Is  economic  development  as  a 
means  of  transforming  the  nature  of  Its 
economies  so  precariously  balanced  on  the 
uncertainties  of  International  trade  In  pri- 
mary products. 

The  conference  considered  the  changing 
pattern  of  world  trade  and  the  need  for  an 
Internal  market  large  enough  to  absorb  the 
products  of  growing  Industries  and  this  need 
points  toward  International  cooperation  and 
harmonization  of  African  economies. 

In  my  address  to  the  conference  I  devel- 
oped this  theme  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  African  continent.  Because  we 
have  not  the  necessary  capital,  the  necessary 
equipment  or  the  necessary  know-bow  for 
the  development  of  our  continent,  we  find  It 
absolutely  necessary  to  rely  on  outsiders  for 
the  development  of  the  African  territories. 
But  I  warned  the  conference  that  we  must 
take  every  care  to  know  whom  we  Invite  to 
assist  In  the  development  of  our  resources 
If  we  are  not  to  have  colonialism  In  a  differ- 
ent form.  I  emphasized  that  Just  as  we  had 
fought  political  domination.  It  was  also  Im- 
portant that  we  fight  against  economic 
domination  by  other  countries. 

AnUCAN   COMMON    MARKET 

Another  aspect  of  the  theme  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  continent  which 
I  dwelt  on  Is  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
African  Common  Market.  I  suggested  that 
what  Is  more  practical  Is  that  we  should  have 
an  African  Common  Market  based  on  cer- 
tain groupings — a  North  African  grouping, 
which  will  Include  the  Sudan;  a  West  African 
grouping  which  will  extend  to  the  River 
Congo;  an  East  African  grouping,  which  will 
Include  almost  all  the  Central  African  coun- 
tries. There  would,  of  course,  be  coordi- 
nation between  the  various  groupings  and  In 
this  way  I  suggested  that  we  would  arrive  at 
a  successful  African  Common  Market  which 
should  Increase  the  Interstate  trade  on  this 
continent.  •   •   •  The   conference   welcomed 
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the  proposed  establishment  of  an  African 
Development  Bank,  details  of  which  will  soon 
be  worked  out  when  the  Ministers  of  Fi- 
nance of  different  countries  of  Africa  meet 
In  Khartovim.  It  also  welcomed  the  forth- 
coming World  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  which  Is  to  examine  Interna- 
tional trade  problems  In  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  emerging  countries. 
The  conference  finally  decided  to  appoint  a 
preparatory  economic  committee  to  study  in 
*  collaboration  with  governments  and  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa  the  various  economic  African  prob- 
lems and  to  submit  their  findings  to  member 
states. 

A  matter  which  received  the  specific  at- 
tention of  the  conference  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  technical  arm  for  the  Organization 
which  can  Insure  our  industrial  progress. 
The  Commission  for  Technical  Cooperation 
in  Africa  already  has  the  resources  and  the 
conference  decided  to  maintain  the  CTCA 
and  to  bring  It  within  the  scope  of  the  Or- 
ganization as  an  Instrument  for  technical, 
scientific,  and  cultural  cooperation 

ATUCAN    RXPRXSINTATION    IN   0.N. 

The  conference  expressed  Its  desire  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  United  Nations 
but  regretted  that  Africa  as  a  region  Is  not 
equitably  represented  In  the  principal  organs 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  demanded  that 
Africa  as  a  geographic  region  should  be  rep- 
resented not  only  In  the  Security  Council 
but  also  in  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  Its  specialized  agencies. 
I  have  always  maintained  that  the  United 
Nations  is  a  sxire  guarantee  of  the  independ- 
ent sovereignty  of  our  African  States.  In 
my  address  to  the  conference  I  stated  that 
we  in  Nigeria  hate  the  idea  of  blocs  because 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  wider  Issues 
of  world  problems.  But,  as  a  continent 
which  has  suffered  for  so  long  I  suggested 
and  It  was  accepted  that  we  should  set  up 
a  permanent  secretariat  with  a  small  full- 
time  staff  for  an  African  committee  or  group 
representing  member  states  who  can  take 
more  effective  action  on  matters  affecting 
African  Interest  at  the  United  Nations. 

I  also  Informed  the  conference  that  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
world:  that  we  belong  to  one  human  society; 
and  that  we  believe  In  human  personality,  be 
the  color  yellow,  brown,  white,  or  green.  I 
added  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give 
the  Impression  that  the  African  has  a  differ- 
ent personality  and  that  we  should  see  to 
the  development  of  the  human  personality 
in  Africa.  The  conference  was  unanimous 
on  the  need  for  education  to  be  accorded  a 
high  place  in  member  countries  so  that  il- 
literacy may  be  wiped  out  and  our  peoples 
helped  to  realise  the  opportunities  being 
made  available  to  them  to  develop  their 
economic,  social,  and  moral  obligations. 

But  there  Is  i  lingering  fear  expressed  at 
the  conference  that  the  advancement  of  our 
peoples  and  the  advancement  of  their  legiti- 
mate aspirations  might  be  Impeded  by  the 
present  arms  race  particularly  in  nuclear 
weapons.  If  there  Is  war,  we  in  Africa  will 
be  directly  Involved.  It  was  therefore  the 
concern  of  the  conference  that  there  should 
be  peace  In  the  world  and  that  there  should 
To  this  end  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
be  understanding  among  the  great  powers, 
fonn  of  an  appeal  to  the  great  powers  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  put  an  end  to  the 
arms  race. 

THK  ORGAJ4IZATION    OF  AJVICAN    UNrTT 

I  have  purposely  dealt  with  other  matters 
before  coming  to  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  organization  of  African  unity. 
•  •  •  The  chfirter  provides  for  an  assembly 
of  heads  of  stitte  and  government  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  concern  to  all  member 
states  with  a  view  to  coordinating  and  har- 
monizing the  general  policy  of  the  organiza- 
tion.     It    also    provides    for    a    Council    of 


Ministers  which  will  be  responsible  to  the 
aaaembly,  prepare  conferences  for  the  as- 
sembly and  coordinate  Inter-Afrlcan  coopera- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  Instructions  of 
the  assembly.  There  are  to  be  an  Admin- 
istrative Secretary  General  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  Assistant  Secretaries  General  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  Secretariat.  Pending  their  appointment, 
however.  It  was  decided  that  a  Provisional 
Secretariat  should  be  established  Inunedlately 
to  examine  the  various  resolutions  passed 
by  the  conference  and  to  submit  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  of  Ministers 
which  Is  meeting  in  Dakar  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  glad  to  say  th&t  Nigeria  Is  one 
of  the  countries  whose  representation  will 
serve  in  the  Provisional  SecreUriat  In  Addis 
Ababa. 

The  charter  also  provides  for  a  Commis- 
sion of  Mediation,  Conciliation,  and  Arbitra- 
tion, and  member  states  pledged  to  settle 
all  disputes  among  themselves  by  peaceful 
means.  The  charter  finally  provides  for 
specialized  commlsslohs  Including  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  commission,  an  educational 
and  cultural  commission,  a  health  and  nutri- 
tion commission,  a  defense  commission  and 
a  scientific,  technical  and  research  commis- 
sion. 

The  conference  unanimously  decided  that 
there  should  be  no  delay  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  To 
this  end  they  decided  that  all  heads  of 
state  and  government  should  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  and  that  extraordinary  sessions 
be  held  as  and  when  necessary. 

Prom  this  brief  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference  you  will  see  firstly 
that  all  the  decisions  reached  accord  with 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  (Nigerian)  Gov- 
eriunent.  And  I  am  happy  that  our  stand 
has  been  vindicated. 

Secondly,  I  return  from  the  conference  full 
of  hopes  for  the  future  because  all  the  heads 
of  state  and  government  who  attended  the 
conference  were  dedicated  to  the  unity,  the 
progress  and  the  happiness  of  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  the  African  Continent  and  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  International  obliga- 
tions to  which  each  member  state  is  com- 
mitted. 

CHAKTZB  TO  BK  RATIFIXD  SOON 

Thirdly,  although  the  charter  was  signed 
by  every  state  represented  srtvOie  conference, 
and  I  signed,  ■on  Nigeria's  behalf.  It  will  not 
come  Into  torjn  until  it  has  been  ratified  by 
two-thirds  6i  the  member  states  all  of  whom 
are  expected  to  ratify  It  before  the  end  of 
September.  I  therefore  Intend  to  submit 
the  charter  to  Parliament  when  it  meets  at 
the  end  of  July. 

Finally,  you  will  all  notice  that  there  are 
definite  obligations  in  the  charter  to  which 
Nigeria  is  committed.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  people  of  Nigeria  will  agree  to  enter 
into  these  commitments  In  order  to  con- 
solidate our  hard-won  Independence  and  In 
the  Interest  of  the  advancement  of  the 
African  peoples. 


Fight  for  the  Intertie 
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HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF  oaacoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  legislation  to  protect 
power  users  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  In 
the  event  of  a  power  intertie  to  the  south- 
west. I  have  l)een  extremely  concerned 


over  the  Implications  of  an  amendment 
approved  by  the  Interior  Committee  last 
week.  The  lead  editorial  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonlan  on  Sunday,  June  30. 
states  the  dangers  Inherent  in  the  West- 
land  amendment  very  well,  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  wll  find  it  very  informa- 
tive. Under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Fight  fob  the  Interth 
The  California  Power  Pool,  made  up  of  the 
four  big  private  utilities  of  that  SUte,  has 
turned  on  tH*  lobbying  heat  in  Its  effort  to 
prevent  construction  of  a  Federal,  extra-high 
voltage  transmission  line  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California. 

The  amendment  of  Representative  Jack 
Wkstland.  Republican,  of  Washington,  to  the 
Bonneville  Marketing  Area  bill,  is  one  result. 
Another  is  the  decision  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  operates  Its  own  municipal 
system,  to  sign  up  with  California  Power  Pool 
and  to  resist,  at  this  time,  a  Federal  trans- 
mission line. 

Opponents  of  a  Federal  tlellne,  who  want 
to  limit  transmission  to  private  utility  lines, 
do  not  have  a  very  good  case  but  they  have 
tots  of  muscle.     The  public  should  under- 
stand  that   the   Northwest-California  power 
exchange  will  eventually  require  not  only  one 
.  line  but  several.    Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  parent  Department  of  Interior 
are  not  opposing  a  line  to  interconnect  with 
California's  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.     But 
they  want,  as  well,  a  Federal  or  other  non- 
private  utility  line  on  a  direct-current  basis 
to  move  s\irplu8  Columbia  River  power  to  the 
California  markets,  both  public  and  private. 
The  Northwest-California  interconnection 
Is   inextricably   bound    up    with   the   United 
States-Canada  negotiations  for  Implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  construction  of  storage 
dams  in  Canada      The  Ottawa  and   British 
Columbia  Governments  now  are  agreed  that 
Canada's   half  of  the  2.600.000  kilowatts  of 
energy  which  will  be  generated  at  US   dams 
as  a  benefit  of  Canadian  storage  shall  be  sold 
In  the  United  States.    The  earliest  market  for 
that,   dep>endlng   on   price,    will   be   in   Cali- 
fornia.    Federal  financing  would  hold  down 
the   cost   of   transmission   line   construction 
and  make  the  California  price  competitive. 
The    Westland    amendment   would    throw 
another  roadblock  In   the  way  of   Intercon- 
nection,    which     Mr.     Westland     previously 
urged.     It    would    require    specific    congres- 
sional approval,  in  a  separate  bill,  before  the 
Federal    appropriation    to    start    a    tle-llne 
could  be  approved.     If  the  House  accepts  the 
"Northwest    preference    bill,"    which    allows 
sale  of  surplus  power  only,  to  California,  in- 
cluding the  Westland  amendment,  the  Senate 
probably  will  not  accept  the  amendment  to 
Its  bill.     What  may  come  out  of  a  conference 
committee  Is  problematical. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  reportedly  has 
advised  key  committee  chairmen  in  Con- 
gress that  it  now  favors  the  California  Power 
Pool's  proposal  for  private  interconnection. 
Los  Angeles  would  receive  Columbia  River 
power  from  the  pool  under  a  wheeling 
arrangement,  if  the  Department  of  Interior 
agrees,  at  a  transmission  rate  of  about  $5  50 
a  kilowatt  year.  Out  of  about  a  million 
kilowatts  the  private  utilities'  line  would 
carry.  Los  Angeles  would  take  300,000  kilo- 
watts and  would  have  an  option  on  addi- 
tional power  If  available  from  another  pri- 
vate line.  A  strong  Inducement  reportedly 
was  the  promise  of  the  California  pool  to 
l>ack  up  Its  conunltment  with  power  from 
its  own  systems. - 

A  major  goal  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  In 
opening  the  California  market  to  sale  of  all 
the  surplus  power  now  going  to  waste  and 
available  in  the  future  Is  to  restore  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  earnings 
position.  Annual  deficits  will  force  an  in- 
crease in  the  Bonneville  wholesale  rate  to  all 
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uUlltles  and  to  industries  served  dlrecUy 
The  aluminum  industry,  for  example  will 
be  in  a  more  serious  competitive  situation 
with  producers  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  abroad  if  rates  go  up.  The  cost  erf 
shipping  aluminum  to  eastern  and  mid- 
western  markets  now  is  barely  balanced  by 
ow  power  rates.  The  smaller  the  power  rate 
Increase  the  better  for  the  Northwest. 
>,».  !,ni.  i??^  ^^^  Representative  Westland 
nnnnL  ^^^,^^  ''''^  <*"  California  private 
UUlltles  seeking  to  block  Federal  or  other 
nonprlvate  interconnection.  We  do  think 
he  to  going  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
uUliUes.     ^""^   ^''"'     including     ite     private 
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Fair  Trade  in  Disguise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  into 
toe  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  an  article  appearing  in  the  St 
Petersburg,  Fla..  Evening  Independent 
of  June  26.  1963  entitled  "Pair  Trade  in 
Disguise." 

This  excellent  editorial  warning  of  the 
evils  of  House  Resolution  3669.  the  so- 
called  quality  brand  stabilization  bUl 
should  cause  grave  concern  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  certainly  make  abun- 
dantly plain  the  reasons  why  this  legis- 
laUon  should  be  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Congress. 

In  the  unhappy  event  that  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  this  legislation  it  will 
result  in  destruction  of  small  busmess 
after  smaU  business  all  across  the  coun- 
try, raising  of  prices,  gouging  of  con- 
sumers and.  in  the  words  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  pro  tanto  repeahng 
of  the  antitrust  laws 

The  article  foUows: 
(From    the   St.    Petersburg    (Pia.)    Evening 
Independent.  June  30.   1968] 
PAia  Tradk  in  Disguis« 
The   American   public  has  bec6me   pretty 
well  educated  to  the  fact  that  "fair  trade" 
^  a  sweet-sounding  euphemism   for   price- 
nxlng — and  they  want  none  of  it. 

So  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  fair 
traders  have  dropped  the  term  for  another 
and  even  more  misleading  one.  in  a  bill 
(House  Resolution  3669)  pending  in  Con- 
gress, price-fixing  now  masqueradee  as 
"quality  stabilization." 

But  as  the  Consumers'  Information 
Bureau  in  New  York  points  out,  it  is  stUl 
the  same  old  "fair  trade"  proposal.  mU- 
labeled  in  an  effort  to  confuse  the  public 
?  ^n?!""*''^  "  ^"  something  to  do  with 
stabilizing  the  quality  of  national  brand 
products.     It  hasn't. 

An^tt  ^*^.°f  ""*  Department  of  Justice 
hin^f  DlvUlon.  testifying  against  the 
..-riu.  °*'^'"*  »  House  subcommittee,  said- 
This  is  price-fixing  legislation  and  as  such 
Js  detrimental  to  the  consuming  public  The 
title,  'Quality  Stabilization  Act'  U  a  mU- 
nomer  for  a  bill  whose  real  purpose  Is  to 
make  legal,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  price 
fixing  at  the  retail  and  wholesale  leveU  " 

Under  House  ResoluUon  3669  prices  would 
be  fixed  on  all  articles  which  have  trade- 
marks or  labels. 

Dr.  Alfred  Oxenfeldt.  professor  of  market- 
ing  at    the   Columbia   University   Graduate 


School  of  Business,  said  in  testimony  before 
the  House  committee: 

"The  'fair  trade'  concept  Is  a  step  back- 
ward in  marketing  practices.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  undo  and  reverse  the  present  trend 
toward  efllcient  mass  marketing  and  return 
retailing  to  the  cartellzed.  regulated  market 
practices  associated  with  the  ingrown  Euro- 
pean economy  of  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury." 

Another  economist  estimated  that  price 
fixing  under  this  type  of  legislation  would 
cost  consumers  about  $5  billion  a  year  in 
higher  retail  prices. 

Defeat  of  this  bill  is  of  particular  impor- 
tance to  Pinellas  County's  large  population 
of  retired  people  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
Both  'the  American  Association  of  Retired 
People  and  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  testified  against  It  at  House  hear- 
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Withhold  Federal  Aid  From  Schools 
Which  Discriminate  Between  Students 
by  Reason  of  Their  Race,  Color,  Reli- 
gion, Ancesby,  or  National  Origin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    YORK        _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 


ings. 

But  the  consumer's  voice  is  historically 
weak  in  the  halls  of  legislative  bodies.  It 
might  be  well  If  the  people  of  Pinellas  Coun- 
ty let  their  Congressman — Representative 
William  C.  Crameb — know  how  they  feel 
about  price  fixing,  whether  under  the  label 
of  "fair  trade"  or    'quality  stabilization." 


Another  Worthy  People-to-People 
Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peace 
of  the  world  depends  on  many  complex 
factors.  However,  in  our  quest  for  peace, 
it  has  always  been  my  belief  that  greater 
direct  contact  amongst  the  peoples  of 
the  world  helps  accelerate  understand- 
ing and  breaks  down  barriers.  For  ex- 
ample, my  son's  project.  "Little  People 
to  Little  People,"  has  given  a  way  of  pro- 
moting friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  United  States 
and  those  of  other  coimtries  by  letter 
writing. 

In  relation  to  these  grassroots  efforts 
toward  greater  world  understanding,  I 
was  pleased  to  notice  and  I  am  honored 
to  commend  a  family  in  my  district,  the 
Armbrusters  of  44  Hamilton  Road.  Glen 
Ridge.  N.J.,  who.  for  the  month  of  Au- 
gust. wUl  welcome  to  their  home  a  19- 
year-old  German  girl.  Miss  Petra 
Ruhnau.  of  the  American  Zone  in  Berlin. 

A  total  of  12  German  youths  will  be 
hosted  by  families  in  the  Essex  County 
area.  The  young  people  have  already 
arrived  in  this  country  and  have  been  in 
Putney.  Vt..  yesterday  and  today  for 
orientation  at  the  headquarters  of  "Ex- 
periment in  International  Living."  which 
IS  sponsoring  the  program.  After  2 
weeks  at  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  they  will  visit  Washington  and 
arrive  in  their  American  homes  on  the 
5th  of  August. 

I  certainly  hope  that  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  these  young  men, and 
women  when  they  come  to  Washington. 

jJ.w"°^  ^^^^  they  and  their  hosts, 
and  both  their  communities  and  nations 
will  draw  much  satisfaction  and  benefit 
from  this  heartwarming  experience  in 
international  understanding 


Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in  the  Congressional  Record  my 
statement  to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  concerning  my  bill.  H.R.  625,  when 
the  bill  was  imder  consideration  The 
statement  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in  January 
of  this  year,  I  reintroduced  my  bUl  to  with- 
hold Federal  aid  from  schools  which  dU- 
criminate  between  students  by  reason  of  their 

l.^r.'^^^  ""^°^  ancestry,  or  national 
origin:  H.R.  625.  This  bill,  and  a  number 
of  others  pertaining  to  this  subject  are  now 
before  your  committee  for  consideration. 

I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  which  would 
be  effective  in  reaching  our  goal,  to  assure 
equal  educational  opportunities  tat  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  Of  their  color,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

Your  committee  has  heard  testimony  by 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
^^  ^e  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare:    facts   and   figures  have   been 
given  you.    Our  Federal  Government  Is  heav- 
l/t^if/^"^  .^   educational    programs;    the 
extent  of  Federal  Involvement  is  seen  at  a 
glance  by  these  figures— Federal  funds  are  ex- 
pended on  more  than  160  programs  costing 
•2  billion;  programs  include  aid  for  impacted 
areas    school  lunches,  vocational  edumion 
adult  education,  grants  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  the  Second  Morrill 
Act    the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
various  other  research  grants  and  contracts 
^^"J  **,  legislation  pending  before  v^ous 
congressional  committees  now  which  would 
greatly  Increase  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
ujider  present  conditions,  Negroes  and  other 
minor  ty  groups  would  be  further  cheated  out 
of  their  rightful  share  of  such  benefits 

In  a  report  sent  me  last  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  WelfarTcon- 
cernlng  my  bUl,  it  was  stated:    "There  re- 

^^f^.r'''^'^^°'  ®^^  ^°  '^^^'^  there  is 
^  frt?2?  f^'^Pllaoce  with  the  UJ8.  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
In  a  few  school  districts,  and  there  are  three 
States  in  Which  no  action  of  any  SJd  "SS 
been  taken  by  a  public  school  agency.  Today 
there  are  approximately  2,000  school  districts 
to  which  the  public  schools  are  conduct<^ 
on  a  completely  segregated  basis."  Con^ 
tions  remain  the  same  today;  these  school 
Sid'Jmair"""'  '°  receive 'ti.e  ^neZ^^l 

rr.^^.^'^^^^  ^^^  ^™«  progress  Is  being 
Sin^>,*°^"*r^"°°  "^^  dlsorlmln^! 
tion  in  the  schools  of  our  Nation.  However 
Negroes  and  members  of  othsr  minontv 
groups  have  become  sick  and  tired  of  thi 
procrastinations  and  the  general  disregard  o5 
their  rights,  and  entitlement  to  edu^ion 
is  one  Of  them.  As  a  result,  a  revolution  i 
under  way  in  our  Nation;  the  Negro  Is  de^ 
mandlng  his  rights  and  he  wants  them  now^ 
the  revolution  will  continue  until  he  hM 
achieved  the   equal  status  as  an   AmericS 

hnS'L'^'''"''   ^"  *^°  '»«'^»«»   Wm  for^ 
hundred  years.    The  Negro  will  not  be  satls- 

su?ts°°He'Tnl°'^^,'^""°  °"»  clesegSg^t  on 
suits.     He  want,  his  children  to  have  the 
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same  educational  opportunities  afforded 
wtilte  children  at  this  time,  not  3  or  10  years 
from  now.  Oeneratlons  of  Negroes  have 
been  denied  full  educational  benefits  and 
their  pro(p-e8s  has  been  halted  in  vocational 
trades.  In  Industry,  and  In  the  professions. 
Millions  of  Negro  children  today  are  being 
denied  tlte  kind  of  education  which  should 
be  the  birthright  of  every  American  child. 
Recently.  Secretary  of  Lat)or  W.  Wlllard 
Wtrtz  stated:  "Excessive  Negro  unemploy- 
ment is  due  to  three  things:  unequal  edu- 
cation, tracing,  and  racial  discrimination. 
The  dtspiu-iTy  has  been  getting  worse  instead 
of  better  " 

The  P.-esident.  In  his  message  on  civil 
rlghu  on  June  19.  1963.  said  that  simple 
Justice  requires  that  public  funds  to  which 
all  taxpayers  of  all  races  contribute,  should 
not  be  ^jent  in  any  fashion  which  encour- 
ages, entrenches,  subsidizes  or  results  In 
racial  discrimination.  Direct  discrimination 
by  Federal.  State  or  local  governments  Is 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  The  pro- 
posed administration  bill  on  civil  rights  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  is  not  required 
to  furnlAh  financial  assistance  "to  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  in  which  racial  discrimina- 
tion occurs." 

I  believe  that  If  Federal  aid  U  withheld 
from  schools  which  discriminate  between 
students  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, ancestry,  or  national  origin,  we  shall 
hasten  acUon  on  the  part  of  States  which 
are  now  reluctant  to  desegregate  their 
schools  ;ind  grant  Negroes  equal  educational 
opportXLoltles. 

The  Congress  must  lose  no  opportunity 
to  show  that  it  recognizes  the  present  crisis 
and  that  the  full  weight  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mxist  be  thrown  on  the  side  of 
adaptation  of  dvU  rights  leglslaUon  to  the 
end  that  the  destructive  and  vicious  evils 
of  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, will  be  eliminated  wherever  they  are 
found  in  our  country.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  your  committee  to  take  favorable  action 
on  the  legislation  before  you. 


Lewis  M.  StcTens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
to  inform  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Lewis  M. 
Stevenjj,  of  Philadelphia.  I  had  the  good 
fortune-  to  have  him  as  the  chairman  of 
my  peisonal  campaign  committee  when 
I  was  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
87th  and  88th  Congresses. 

He  was  an  outstanding  lawyer  in  our 
city  and  known  throughout  the  country. 
He  had  experience  in  public  office  on  city, 
State,  md  National  levels.  He  served  as 
Chief  Counsel  for  the  UJS.  Senate  Bank- 
ing anil  Currency  Subcommittee  investi- 
gating operations  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  he  w&s  secretary 
of  highways  in  the  administration  of 
Gov.  George  M.  Leader.  In  Philadelphia 
he  was  a  councilman-at-large  in  the 
first  council  under  the  new  city  charter. 

In  the  1956  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention In  Chicago,  I  was  on- the  conven- 
tion floor  the  last  day  and  observed  him 


in  his  efforts  to  obtain  votes  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

He  was  an  Intimate  colleague  of  my 
sponsor,  the  late  Councilman  Charles  M. 
Finley.  in  the  City  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  served  as  trustee  of  the 
Charles  M.  Finley  Playground  F\ind. 
which  supports  many  public  activities  in 
the  playground,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
is  located  in  the  50th  ward. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
lengthy  article  on  Lew  Stevens  in  the 
Evening  Bulletin  for  July  15: 

Mr.  Stevens  was  born  in  Morlden.  Conn.,  on 
July  11. 1898.  He  was  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton In  1930.  and  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
1923  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
bar  the  same  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Stradley,  Ronon.  Stevens  &  Young. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Philedelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  and  American  Bar  Associations. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  jweeldent  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Lincoln  University,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Samuel  S.  Fels 
Fund,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  He  was  mod- 
erator of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in 
1949. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  distribution  com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Foundation,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Blue  Cross  of  Philadlphia.  di- 
rector, member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  counsel  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  and  a  director 
of  the  White-Williams  Foundation. 

He  also  had  served  as  a  director  of  the 
Community  Chest  of  Philadelphia.  During 
World  War  IT.  he  was  chairman  of  the  USO 
Council  of  Philadelphia  and.chalrman  of  the 
budget  committee.  United  War  Chest. 


Outcome  of  the  WLeat  Referendam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  receiving  a  tran- 
script of  a  radio  broadcast  by  John  P. 
Lewis.  This  "Washington  Report"  was 
produced  and  recorded  for  the  National 
Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
In  early  Jime  1963.  Mr.  Lewis  deals  with 
the  wheat  referendum  in  which  fanners 
voted  on  May  21.  1963.  He  is  concerned 
partly  with  the  background  of  the  ref- 
erendum, but  mainly  with  the  results. 
I  think  It  would  be  wise  to  share  the 
transcript  with  our  colleagues  and  am 
inserting  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Transcript  or  a  Radio  Broadcast  or  "Wash- 
ington Report" 
(By  John  F.  Lewis) 

Since  the  national  wheat  referendum  on 
May  21.  the  American  public  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  {>ecullar  demonstration  of  po- 
litical petulance  and  reportorial  floundering. 
This  may  prove  only  that  by  and  large 
neither  politicians  nor  reporters  and,'or  edi- 
tors, have  any  real  understanding  of  farmers 
or  the  business  of  agrKmiture.  It  may  also 
prove  that  there  are  a  lot  of  hard  loeers  In 
and  around  Washington.  An  earlier  Wash- 
ington report  sought  to  analyze  some  of  the 
issues  at  stake  In  the  referendiun.     At  this 


time  this  reporter  would  llLe  to  try  to  clarify 
the  interpretations  of  the  results. 

The  producers  of  wheat — and  there  are 
about  one  and  one-half  million  of  them  in 
America — have  been  living  with  Government 
programs  since  about  1938.  During  World 
War  II  they  were  guaranteed  a  high  price 
suport  on  their  crops  In  an  effort  to  feed  the 
free  world.  This  stimulus  to  excessive  pro- 
duction was  supposed  to  end  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  under  a  gradual  adjustment 
program  back  to  something  like  normalcy 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  In  the 
free  market.  But  the  Congress  Is  always 
adverse  to  applying  the  meaning  of  tem- 
porary programs  literally,  as  the  saying  In 
Washington  goes:  "Nothing  in  life  is  quite 
so  permanent  as  a  temporary  Government 
program." 

So  the  high  supp>orts  remained  In  force. 
Until  the  early  I950's  there  were  practically 
no  controls  on  production.  The  wheat 
farmer  was  politically  encouraged  to  go  on 
much  as  he  had  done  In  the  prosperous 
years  of  the  war. 

Efforts  to  discontinue  high  supjiort  levels — 
historically  an  Incentive  to  production — 
failed  through  the  fifties,  though  some  acre- 
age controls  tightened.  But  the  controls 
only  applied  to  the  traditional  wheat  grow- 
ers of  the  western  plains,  and  they  could 
plant  a  little  bit  more  and  put  on  a  little 
more  fertilizer  per  acre  and  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Producers  of  less  than  15  acres  of 
wheat  were  allowed  to  continue  without 
Oovenunent  intervention,  and  most  of  them 
used  the  wheat  for  feeding  livestock  on  farms 
In  the  East.  South,  and  Southwest.  Obvi- 
ously, every  bushel  of  wheat  grown  under 
the  15-acre  provision,  reduced  the  market 
opportunities  for  the  commercial  Wheat  Belt 
farmers  to  sell  to  anyone  except  the  Gov- 
ernment's Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
And  the  CCC  had  the  choice  of  giving  the 
wheat  away  imder  a  variety  of  foreign  aid 
programs  to  help  feed  the  postwar  world  or 
to  store  It. 

The  principle  was  a  good  one  as  far  as  the 
world  was  concerned,  as  long  as  our  dump- 
ing of  wheat  did  not  depress  world  markets 
for  commercial  Interests  In  other  wheat  ex- 
porting countries,  and  as  long  as  the  world 
was  in  short  supply  of  a  commodity  we  had 
In  plentiful  quantity.  But  the  world  has 
become  steadily  more  affluent,  better  able  to 
feed  Itself,  and  producers  of  wheat  In  Can- 
ada stepped  up  their  production  sufficiently 
to  match  the  United  States  qvdte  favorably 
in  world  market  outlets.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  growing  affluence  of  the  Interna- 
tional society,  diets  switched  from  the  staple 
of  bread  to  meat,  and  wheat  demand  has 
maintained  at  best  a  static  market  only  be- 
cause the  population  has  grown.  There  has 
been  practically  no  Increase  In  wheat  con- 
sumption for  10  years. 

During  the  Elsenhower  years,  the  Repub- 
licans were  unable  to  change  the  laws  be- 
cause Democrats  controlled  the  Congress  and 
because  Republican  lawmakers  on  Capitol 
Hill  were  afraid  they  might  lose  some  Wheat 
Belt  votes.  A  coalition  of  some  Democrats 
and  some  Republicans  tried  but  failed  to 
bring  sense  back  to  farm  programs. 

One  of  those  Democrats  was  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. unUl  the  then  Massachusetts  Senator 
was  bitten  by  the  presidential  bug  and  was 
told  by  the  party  high  comfliand  It  would 
be  the  better  part  of  political  wisdom  to 
favor  continued  high  price  supports  for 
farmers  In  the  Middle  West. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy  carried  no  farm 
States  of  any  significance  In  his  bid  for  the 
Presidency  did  not  damper  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  conversion  to  the  high  support  for- 
mula. He  promptly  named  Minnesota  ex- 
Oov.  Onrille  Freeman  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Mr.  R'eeman  came  up  with 
something  called  supply  management,  under 
which  he  proposed  that  all  agriculture  should 
oome    under    Government    supervision    and 


UB  -S.^^  "^^^«*  '°'  ^  '^heck  from  the 
alfn^^tn"^^-  ^*  Congress  refused  to  go 
But  ^hT.  H."?""'  °^  ^^'^  Freeman  program. 
But    they   did   agree    to   submit   his   supply 

TrkefsTn^'  ?'^"'  ^°'  '^°  commodities 
turkeys  and  wheat-in  a  referendum     In  the 

^iZZT'^'l'^-  ''''  ''^'^^y  rarmers  over! 
whelmlngly  rejected  the  proposal.     By  mu- 

le^L^T'^T  ^'^  the  ad^lnlstratfo^rn 
regard    to    wheat,    it    was    decided    that    all 

preTousiv"''"'*'"^  ''^°««  ^^-^"  °P«rators 
previously     exempt     from     such     proKrams 

m  ght  participate  in  the  election.  ^Buf  S?-' 
th^Tr^f*'"*"  '"**  '^«  President  decided 
this  PlUtTvf  "^r'^-  "^^  ^^°^^«  «b°"W  b? 
contlnf,lf  ■„,  H  ^^'"'nl«tratlon  program  of 
continued  high  supports  In  exchange  for  a 
10-percent  added  cut  In  the  acreage  aUowed 
[h«.''w'*'?f'°°:  P'""  marketing  certtflcrtes 
in  iff  °."'*  't^^''^'  ^^^«*  producers  to  sell 
m»r^«^*,-  ^  ^*='*'  ^""^  ^«t  *°d  to  a  free 
whf^H  \"h  ^'  '^*'°'^''-  ^°^  P"-!^  supports 
Which  might  spell  financial  disaster  and  lim- 
ited controls  on  production.* 

It  was  made  rather  clear  by  the  Secretary 
Of  Agriculture  that  If  choice  No.  2  was  made 
'h^Tn  r^L"^."*  ''°"'''  "^  °°  obligation  t<; 
?rn,^  tK*"^  *^l  ^^  ''""°°  busheu  surplus 
from  the  marketplace— thus  making  It  al- 
most Impossible  for  producers  to  sell  their 
products.  The  surplus  Is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  about  2  years 
without  growing  another  grain  of  wheat 

Fortunately,  under  the  prodding  of  Sena- 
tor HtTBKBT  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  Secre- 
tary   Freeman    has.    since    the    referendum 
promised    not    to    dump    Government-held 
Wheat.     Opponents  to  the  administration's 
wheat  plan  made  it  clear   to  most  growers 
that  Congress  would  and  could  write  a  bet- 
ter law— one  that  would  be  more  palatable— 
If  the  farmers  voted  down  the  program  May 
L.  ^®*^"tary  Freeman  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, assuming  an  executive  usurpation  of 
congressional  powers  not  heretofore  granted 
by  the  ConstltuUon,  said  flatly  that  Congress 
would  do  no  such  thing.     And  this  state- 
ment has  been  reiterated  by  the  executive 
branch-of  Government  since  the  referendum 
It  was  a  shotgun   wedding   Invitation   on 
Which   wheat   farmers   were   asked   to   vote 
Either  accept  the  Government  as  yoior  abso- 
lute master  In  production  and  marketing  of 
Wheat  or  face  financial  ruin.     Unlike  most 
shotgun   weddings,   the   wheat  farmers  felt 
previously     faulty     Government     programs 
fathered   that   unwanted    child— the   wheat 
surplus,  yet  they  were  being  told  to  relin- 
quish their  freedom  to  live  with  yet  another 
Government  program  produced  by  the  same 
masterminds  who  conceived  the  earlier  mis- 
takes. 
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Secretary  Freeman  and  the  President  said 
the  farmers  would  vote  their  pocketbooks 
The  admlnlstraUon  was  quite  confident  they 
would  receive  the  66% -vote  needed  to  ap- 
prove the  wheat  plan.     It  thus  came  as  a 
real  shock  when  the  wheat  farmers  turned 
out  In  record  numbers,  and  of  114   mlUlon 
participating,  turned  In  a  52-percent  nega- 
tlve  vote.     Not  a  single  wheat  State  In  the 
commercial   belt  supported   the  administra- 
tion by  the  necessary  two-thirds.     Only  32 
farms  in  Maine— and  only  24  of  them  actu- 
ally—presumably   thinking   support    of   the 
wheat  program  might  enable  them  to  get  a 
so  far  denied  administration  backing  for  a 
potato  program,  plus  5  tobacco  belt  States  In 
the   South,   upheld   President   Kennedy  and 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    The  Carollnas 
Georgia.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  are  used 
to  tight  Government  regulations  of  tobacco 
peanuts,  and  cotton.     It  was  no  conflict  of 
conscience  for  them  to  vote  the  same  pro- 
gram for  wheat. 

Among  those  close  to  farmers,  the  odds 
were  the  administration  would  lose  the  ref- 
erendum, but  by  a  narrow  margin  in  which 
a  minority  in  excess  of  one-third  would 
defeat  the  plan.  Certainly,  the  administra- 
tion spared  no  expense  or  effort  In  trying  to 
convince  farmers  they  should  vote  yes. 
Similarly,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 


ation and  numerous  livestock  organizations 
spared  neither  expense  nor  effort  In  opposi- 
tion.     The    administration   did    enlist    the 
active    support    of    the    National    Farmers 
Union,  the  strongest  of  farm  groups  In  the 
Wheat  Belt;  the  National  Grange,  which  to- 
day lives  largely  on  Its  once,  but  long  since 
abandoned,  proud  reputation  as  a  conserva- 
tive farm  organization;  the  National  Farmers 
Organization;  the  Missouri  Farmers  Associa- 
tion and  several  wheat  groups  In  the  Middle 
West.     The   wheat   vote  demonstrated   two 
things    that   many   Washington    columnists 
and    New    Frontiersmen    refused    to    admit. 
No.    1,    that    wheat    farmers    want    a    new 
and  more  sensible  adjustment  program  from 
the   Congress  and  no  more  of  the  supply- 
management  approach  of  Secretary  Freeman 
and  his  aids;    and  No.  2,  the  Farm  Bureau 
is    unquestionably    the    one    truly    national 
farm    organization    that    speaks    for    farm- 
ers   and    can    outvote    In    any    farm    show- 
down all  other  farm  organizations  put  to- 
gether.   Congress,  In  the  days  of  post  mor- 
tem since  the  referendum,  is  showing  an  in- 
clination  to  accept  both  these   facts.     The 
White  House  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  yet  to  do  so.    The  American  people 
will  now  see  whether  or  not  the  Congress  is 
still   able   to   exercise    its   legislative   power 
against  the  disappointed  and  angered  execu- 
tlev  branch  of  government  In  our  Republic. 
And.  as  a  reporter  who  has  covered  agricul- 
tural  affairs  In  this  Nation  for  20  years,  It 
would  be  very  helpful  to  public  understand- 
ing of  such  things  as  the  wheat  referendum, 
If  the  post  election  pundits  would  do  their 
homework  Instead  of  offering  such  Inaccu- 
rate conclusions  as  that  top  commercial  net- 
work commentator  who  said  the  vote  was  a 
victory  of  rich  farmers  over  poor  farmers,  of 
that  prominent  Washington  woman  colum- 
nist   who   said   Washington   was   caught   off 
guard  by  the  outcome,  when  In  reality  she 
meant  she  had  been  caught  off  guard  and  of 
that  editorial  writer  for  one  of  the  Nation's 
more   respected   newspapers  who  suggested 
the  wheat  farmers  were  Ingrates  for  turning 
down    such    a    wonderful    Government   pro- 
gram; plus  the  national  wire  service  that  kept 
repeating  on  election  night  that  the  admln- 
Utratlon  lost  the  election  despite  the  fact 
It   carried    the   wheat  States  of  the   Great 
Plains.    There  Is  no  way  to  tell  how  any  In- 
dividual voted,  but  a  look  at  returns  from 
the   Wheat   Belt   Indicates  that   few   of  the 
so-called    rich    farmers    voted    against    the 
administration   while   70   to   80   percent   of 
the  small  and  presumably  poorer  producers 
east  of    the   Mississippi   very  definitely   did 
vote  In  the  negative. 

The  rich-farmer  label  comes  from  clty- 
orlented  writers  who  obviously  cannot  count. 
There  are  less  than  200,000  farmers  of  all 
commodities  In  this  country  who  make  a  net 
Income  greater  than  $25,000  a  year,  and 
most  of  them  do  not  grow  wheat — they  are 
cattlemen  by  and  large.  Even  if  they  did, 
how  does  one  explain  the  other  400,000  who 
turned  In  the  big  no  vote  for  the  Kennedy 
administration  and.  as  a  final  effort  to  put 
the  record  straight,  I  must  repeat  that  not 
a  single  wheat  State  gave  the  administration 
the  66% -percent  vote  necessary  for  ap- 
proval. 
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Americans  Concerned  About  Civil  Ri«:hts 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 1963 

Mr.     HUDDLESTON.    Mr.    Speaker, 
many  of  our  citizens  in  aU  parts  of  the 


country  are  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration's civil  rights  proposals.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  administration  has 
Riven  in  to  pressures  on  the  part  of  riot- 
ers and  terrorists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Congress  will  not  concur  in  this 
action. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  Members  will 
be  interested  in  reading  the  foUowing 
editorial  comments  from  the  Manches- 
ter (N.H.)  Union-Leader,  which  ex- 
pressed the  view  of  many  thoughtful  and 
-concerned  Americans.  I  insert  the  edi- 
torial herewith: 

SUBREITDZR    TO    TeRBOE 

The  Kennedy  administration  stands  terror- 
stricken  In  front  of  a  few  bad  Negroes  who 
are  responsible  for  the  rioting  In  the  South 
In  the  North  and  in  the  West.  This  cowardly 
and  craven  performance  by  the  administra- 
tion In  domestic  affairs  has  been  likened  to 
the  same  cowardly  retreat  which  this  ad- 
ministration'Is  conducUng  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

The  mobs  at  home  and  the  Communists 
and  other  International  wrongdoers  abroad 
quickly  sense,  of  course,  the  funk  our  ad- 
ministration very  evidently  Is  In.  80  they 
become  bolder  day  by  day. 

The  behavior  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  literally  encouraging  International 
anarchy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  domestic 
riot  and  revolution,  on  the  other.  In  the 
estimation  of  this  newspaper,  the  Kennedys 
have  completely  lost  control  of  this  situation 
They  are  apparently  able  to  threaten  Gov- 
ernor Barnett.  of  Mississippi,  or  Governor 
Wallace,  of  Alabama,  or  James  Hoffa.  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  but  when  It  comes  to 
standing  up  against  Negroes  whom  they 
think  control  a  large  block  of  votes  or 
against  the  Communists  abroad,  they  retreat 
In  abject  terror.  It  is  the  most  disgusting 
sight  that  any  American  has  ever  seen  during 
the  history  of  our  great  Nation  since  1776 

It  Is  no  wonder  Adam  Clatton  Powell 
the  Negro  Congressman,  dares  stand  up  In 
Englewood,  NJ.,  and  scream  that  "the  white 
man  is  frightened.    We  have  the  white  man 

ther?*  """^  ^'^'^  ^®'^*  ^^°*  ^  ^®*P  ^^ 
This  Is  fantastic  nonsense.  The  Negroes 
in  the  United  States,  In  the  1960  census 
amount  to  only  about  10^  percent  of  our 
total  population.  On  top  of  that,  the  actual 
rioters  and  troublemakers  among  the 
Negroes  are  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  entire  10 
percent. 

Why  in  heaven's  name  should  the  adminis- 
tration stand  In  apparent  terror  of  these 
few  black  thugs,  hold  panicky  conferences 
and  make  public  apologies  on  the  radio  as 
the  Attorney  General  did  the  other  morning 
saying  that  we  hadn't  done  enough  for 
them?  It's  a  perfectly  Incredible  sight  How- 
ever, it  Is  merely  the  domestic  version  of 
what  has  been  going  on  in  our  foreign  affairs 
for  some  time. 

We  crawl  on  our  bellies  to  Yugoslavia  and 
ask  -nto,  pretty  please  to  take  some  more 
aid  from  us.  We  fawn  over  the  Communist 
thugs  In  Poland.  We  entertain  the  friend 
of  the  Communists.  Sukarno,  who  shouldn't 
be  allowed  In  the  back  door  of  any  respect- 
able home.  Finally,  and  most  ImporUnt,  we 
He  down  and  let  the  Communists  take  over 
Cuba,  90  miles  from  our  mainland. 

The  whole  world  looks  at  this  Inability  to 
keep  domestic  order,  the  Inability  of  the 
United  States  to  handle  the  Cuban  situation 
and  thus  the  world  can  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  such  a  cowardly,  spineless. 
Inept  and  stupid  administration. 

The  great  shame  of  It  Is  that  the  great 
mass  of  American  people  are  not  like  this 
The  situation  In  which  this  Nation  now  finds 
Itself  Is  serious  enough,  but  If  we  continue 
this  type  of  cowardly  leadership  which  re- 
treats before  the  Communists  In  Cuba  and 
throughout  the  world  abroad,  and  before  th« 
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INgro  mobs  at  home,  It  U  going  to  be  more 
than  serious.  It  U  going  to  be  fatal  for 
tbls  Nation  and  for  all  of  us. 


Town  Meeting  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  noJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Ml-.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant use  of  Telstar  became  apparent 
in  the  initial  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
World'  broadcast  July  10  by  CBS.  This 
linking  of  ideas,  faces  and  conversation 
on  a  transatlantic  basis  underscores 
the  point  often  made  that  the  members 
of  NATO— the  Atlantic  Community- 
are  actually  closer  in  communication 
than  were  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
when  the  U.S.  Federal  Union  was  formed. 
It  was  significant  and  hopeful  that 
pswt  of  the  discussion  during  this  first 
Town  Meeting  centered  on  the  proposed 
IHJlitlcal  federation  of  NATO.  The  for- 
mer British  Prime  Minister,  Anthony 
.  Eder.,  responding  to  a  question  from  a 
Denver.  Colo.,  professor,  came  out  flatly 
for  this  prdposal. 

Here  is  the  Washington  Post's  edito- 
rial comment: 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  11, 

1963] 

WoaLD's  Town  Mzxting 

The  first  use  of  Telstar  for  a  "Town  Meet- 
ing of  the  World."  with  E>wlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, Anthony  Eden.  Jean  Monnet.  and 
Helnrlch  von  Brentano  pftrtlclpatlng.  dis- 
closed the  exciting  possibilities  of  this  device 
for  the  formation  of  world  opinion  and  at 
the  same  time  demonstrated  the  Invincibility 
and  Inevitability  of  the  Idea  of  Atlantic 
Union. 

The  former  British  Prime  Minister  gave 
the  first  and  most  eloquent  expression  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  West  for  some  kind  of 
association  or  union  much  more  ambitious 
than  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. He  discussed  this  goal  of  Western  pol- 
icy In  terms  of  historic  paraUel  with  the 
formation  of  the  American  Federal  Union 
which  occurred,  as  he  said,  when  the  indi- 
Tldual  SUtes  were.  In  travel  time,  farther 
apart  than  the  nations  of  the  West  are  from 
each  other  now. 

Jean  Monnet,  that  Incorrigibly  and  irre- 
preulbly  optimistic  "Mr.  Europe."  charac- 
teristlcaily  construed  all  dlfflcultles  In  the 
path  to  European  Union  and  an  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, as  opportunities  and  challenges  rath- 
er than  Insurmountable  obstacles. 

The  former  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
exhibited  that  Impulse  toward  Western  ac- 
cord which  has  been  the  most  creditable  and 
dUtlngulahlng  poUUcal  policy  of  his  public 
career  and  gave  voice  to  an  eloquent  exposi- 
tion on  thte  country's  genuine  wish  for  co- 
operation with  Europe  as  distinguished  from 
domination  of  Europe. 

The  German  Foreign  Minister  exhibited 
an  Identity  of  view  with  that  of  Mr.  Monnet 
in  his  appraisal  of  the  Franco-German  treaty 
and  his  construction  of  the  celebrated  pre- 
amble to  that  treaty  which  reconciles  the 
pact  with  the  ends  of  Atlantic  Alliance. 

It  was  on  the  disposition  of  thermonuclear 
power  that  the  "town  meeting"  debaters  fell 
out.  Here.  Jean  Monnet  expressed  his  Im- 
patience with  the  very  Idea  of  an  independ- 
ent nuclear  deterrent  as  distinguished  from 


a  multilateral  European  deterrent  linked  to 
the  American  deterrent,  and  Lord  Avon  de- 
fended the  British  alms  for  an  Independent 
force  that  would  be  merged  with  a  NATO 
force  but  susceptible  of  Independent  with- 
drawal In  a  national  emergency.  The  dis- 
agreement on  this  major  detail  was  as  use- 
ful as  the  general  accord  on  the  larger  ends 
of  policy.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may 
be  another  "town  meeUng  '  that  will  dwell 
exclusively  on  this  thorny  problem. 

The  "town  meeting"  lacked  the  power  of 
actual  decision  which  Invests  real  New  Eng- 
land town  meetings  with  a  vital  spark,  but  It 
poawssed  other  virtues  that  recommend  Its 
frequent  repetition  In  a  world  that  needs  to 
hear  dispassionate  and  friendly  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  greater  Western  unity.  It 
Is  too  bad  that  the  voices  of  these  citizens 
of  the  free  world  were  not  heard  In  France 
because  of  that  country's  decision  to  fore- 
close the  program's  reception. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  voices  and  the  forces 
making  for  the  diminution  of  absolute  na- 
tional sovereignty  will  be  heard  and  the 
West  surely  will  move  toward  the  larger  uni- 
ty that  long  has  l>een  the  goal  of  Jean  Mon- 
net and  that  was  acknowledged  as  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  free  world  policy  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  Columbia  BroadcasUng 
System's  pioneering  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
World.' 


The  Problem  of  the  School  Dropoat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9. 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  done  about  identifying  the 
problem  of  the  school  dropout.  In  my 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Association  hsis 
made  an  excellent  study  in  depth  in- 
volving one  of  the  high  schools.  Another 
study  of  vocational  education  in  the 
Pittsburgh  public  schools  has  recently 
been  completed  and  created  healthy  dis- 
cussion in  the  community. 

In  view  of  such  progress,  I  attempted 
to  make  some  contribution  by  making 
available  to  the  Plttsbui-gh  schools.  PTA's 
and  neighborhood  centers,  an  award  win- 
ning film  issued  by  the  Department  o* 
Labor  called  "When  I'm  Old  Enough, 
Goodbye."  My  purpo.se  in  showing  this 
was  to  encourage  potential  dropouts  to 
stay  in  school  as  long  as  possible  and 
practicable  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
changing  labor  market  In  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  film,  I  stressed  that  desire  for 
a  Job  and  willingness  to  "work  hard"  or 
"do  anything"  can  no  longer  guarantee 
even  a  secure  living  wage. 

Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
O.  J.  Schwarm.  assistant  superintendent, 
pupil  services.  Pittsburgh  public  schools. 
Mr,  Schwarm  indicates  the  film  was 
shown  in  17  secondary  schools  with  ap- 
proximately 7.000  students  participating. 
The  response,  he  said,  "was  excellent." 
In  a  number  of  instances  pupils  were 
asked  to  write  brief  comments  and  Mr. 
Schwarm  indicates  pupils  were  im- 
pressed with  the  difllculty  in  finding  and 
keeping  a  Job  on  the  part  of  a  young 
person  who  had  not  finished  high  school. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  the  following  letter  and  the 


text  of  my  opening  and  closing  of  the 
youth  dropout  film: 

PrrrsBuacH  Public  Schools, 

Pitt3l>urgh,  Pa..  May  27.  1963. 
Hon.  WnxLAM  S.  Moorhxao, 
New  Federal  Building.  Room  718. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dkas  Mb.  Moobheao:  By  way  of  Insured 
parcel  post  we  are  returning  the  film.  "When 
I'm  Seventeen.  Goodbye,"  which  you  made 
available  to  us  for  showing  In  our  schools. 
The  response  was  excellent. 

The  film  was  shown  In  17  Pittsburgh  pub- 
lic secondary  schools  with  approximately 
7.000  students  participating.  In  a  number 
of  cases,  pupils  were  asked  to  write  brief 
comments  or  to  evaluate  the  picture.  Their 
reactions  were  mature  and.  In  some  cases, 
most  enlightening.  Generally,  pupils  were 
Impressed  with  the  difficulty  in  finding  and 
keeping  a  Job  on  the  part  of  a  young  per- 
son who  had  not  finished  high  school.  One 
student  stated  ')pothlng  could  be  as  bad  as 
the  picture  made  it  out  to  be."  This,  of 
course.  Indicated  to  counselors  that  the  stu- 
dent was  giving  considerable  thought  to 
dropping  out  of  school,  and  that  he  was  in 
need  of  Immediate  attention. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  knowing,  too, 
that  during  the  period  In  which  we  had  the 
film,  it  was  also  shown  at  the  Anna  B.  Held- 
man  Community  Center,  and  at  the  down- 
town "TMCA. 

Please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  pro- 
viding us  with  an  excellent  film  that  has  a 
most  Important  story  to  tell. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J.  Schwarm. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Pupil  Services. 

Opining — Dropout  Film 
HI  there,  this  Is  your  Congressman.  Bill 
MooRHEAo.  I'm  very  concerned  that  during 
the  1960's.  over  7  million  young  adulu,  most 
of  them  perfectly  capable  of  finishing  high 
school,  will  probably  leave  before  earning 
their  diplomas.  Each  of  these  dropouts  will 
contribute  to  one  of  the  most  disturbing 
problems  of  the  US.  economy— the  growth 
of  the  unskilled  and  unemployable. 

A  young  person  without  complete  high 
school  training  lacks  the  basic  education 
needed  to  learn  specialized  trades  in  today's 
and  tomorrow's  world.  Desire  for  a  Job  and 
willingness  to  work  hard  or  do  anything  can 
no  longer  gxiarantee  even  a  secure  living 
wage. 

•  The  film  you  are  about  to  see  Is  a  dramat- 
ic and  vivid  prcaentatlon  which  won  second 
place  In  the  San  Francisco  fllm  festival.  It 
Is  the  story  of  Doug,  a  bright,  ambitious, 
likeable  young  man,  who  quits  school  and 
takes  a  Job.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are  about 
to  take  this  step.  I  hope  you  will  pay  care- 
ful attention  In  the  next  few  minutes. 

Closing — Dropout  Film 
I'm  sure  that  the  fllm  did  not  answer  all 
your  questions  or  cover  each  specific  prob- 
lem. But.  at  least.  I  hope  that  It  planted 
a  seed  of  doubt  In  the  decision  to  leave 
school,  that  It  added  some  weight  to  the 
other  side.  I  know  that  your  principal  or 
counselor  Is  quite  concerned  over  any  such 
decision  and  would  welcome  the  chance  to 
talk  this  over  with  you. 


Bloomfield  Library  Honored 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  RODINO.     Mr.   Speaker,  school, 
college,  and  community  libraries  all  over 


the  country  are  under  great  stress  to 
meet  the  demands  of  students  and  gen- 
eral readers.  The  burgeoning  popula- 
tion combined  with  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  citizens  attending  colleges  and 
universities  make  for  general  readers  as 
well  as  specialized  readers  to  tax  the 
services  of  Ubraries  and  their  profes- 
sional staflfs. 

Very  often  we  take  our  library  serv- 
ices for  granted  and  we  tend  to  forget 
those  dedicated  librarians  who  are  work- 
ing with  great  diligence  to  meet  the 
demands  on  their  facilities  and  who  are 
also  working  to  expand  community  in- 
terest in  library  services. 

In  this  connection.  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  see  that  Kenneth  McPherson 
director  of  the  Public  Library  in  Bloom- 
field.  N.J.  was  paid  a  great  honor  yes- 
terday at  the  American  Library  Associa- 
Uon's  convention  in  Chicago,  when  the 
Bloomfield  Library's  1962  Annual  Re- 
port was  selected  as  the  best  in  the  en- 
tire country. 

When  you  consider  that  Bloomfield  is 
a  town  of  about  50.000.  competing 
against  more  the  8,200  other  communi- 
ties, including  all  the  great  cities  of  our 
Nation,  you  will.  I  am  sure,  be  as  im- 
pressed as  I  by  this  award.  Mr  Mc- 
Pherson, his  assistant,  Mrs.  Rachel  Dia- 
mond, and  everyone  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  the  report  can  indeed  be 
proud  of  their  accomplishment. 

And  I  know  Mayor  Conte  and  all  the 
citizens  of  Bloomfield  will  join  with  me 
In  congratulating  Mr.  McPherson  and 
his  associates. 
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Wkat  is  Happening  in  the  World  Without 
Finn  U.S.  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

op   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

M.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  developed  no 
firm  foreign  policy  for  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  the  free  world  Is  without 
leadership  and  confusion  is  becoming 
global  which,  in  turn,  strengthens  the 
Communists  and  further  weakens  our 
own  security. 

For  Just  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  what  is 
happening  because  of  the  United  States, 
under  President  Kennedy,  failing  to  lead 
is  seen  in  the  Worldgram  page  from  the 
U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  of  July  22. 
I  include  the  page,  herein,  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks: 

While  the  United  States  goes  prospecting 
in  Moscow  for  a  deal  with  Khrushchev 

Friends  and  neighbors  of  the  United  States 
are  getting  out  of  line  here  and  there. 

Britain  has  allowed  Castro  to  use  British 
territory  as  a  stepplngstone  for  sneaking 
subversive  agents  Into  Central  America. 

Britain.  In  addition,  has  alarmed  Wash- 
ington by  lu  failure  to  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion in  British  Guiana,  where  a  second 
Castro   seems    to   be   emerging. 

The  neighbors  In  Latin  America  are  get- 
ting out  of  line,  too. 


Neighbors  who  cheered  firm  United  States 
stand  on  Cuba  in  October  are  having  aec- 
ond  thoughts.  Peru,  once  strong  for  anti- 
Castro  action,  now  leans  the  other  way. 
Argentina's  front-runner  for  presidency  also 
prefers   nonintervention. 

So,  when  you  now  count  noses,  you  find 
less  and  less  support  for  the  U.S.  policy 
of  Isolating  Castro.  List  of  Latin-American 
governments  almost  sure  to  oppose  effective 
action  to  isolate  Castro  now  reads  as  fol- 
lows: Argentina,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Chile.  HalU 
Mexico.  Peru.  Pro-U.S.  majority  Is  fadinK 
fast. 

To  add  to  United  States  concern:  Mexico 
permits  Cubana  Airlines  to  fly  passengers 
from  Havana  to  Mexico  City.  Canada  gives 
stopover  privileges  to  Red  planes  en  rouU 
to  Havana  from  Europe.  Spain  operates 
flights  to  and  from  Cuba. 

Result:  Castro  s  agents  can  still  move 
around  without  too  much  difficulty. 

Remember  how  the  United  States  urged  its 
allies  to  get  out  of  the  colonial  business? 
Things  aren't  working  out  too  well.    May- 
be It's  time  for  second  thoughts. 

Look  at  British  Guiana.  Here  Britain  la 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  colonial  business  as 
fast  as  it  can.  United  States,  this  time  is 
pressuring  It  to  stay. 

Or  look  at  South  Vietnam,  once  part  of 
French  Indochina.  Feud  between  Presi- 
dent Diem  and  Buddhlste  threatens  to  split 
the  country.  Massive  UJS.  aid.  If  split  comes 
about,  win  go  down  the  drain.  So  will  the 
war  effort. 

Take  Indonesia,  for  another  example. 
United  States  prodded  Dutch  to  get  out. 
Now  Indonesia  Is  about  as  close  to  economlo 
chaos  as  a  nation  can  get  and  keep  going. 
VS.  aid  of  about  $700  million  dollars  hasn't 
solved  the  problem.  There  are  attempts  to 
get  Dutch  capital  and  experts  to  return  to 
clean  up  the  mess. 

Then  there's  the  Congo.  Three  years  aft«r 
Independence  It  Is  still  a  shambles,  looking 
to  returning  Belgians  to  put  the  place  back 
together  again. 

Prom  the  looks  of  LAopoldvllle.  they  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  The  city  has 
swollen  from  400.000  to  more  than  1  million 
population. 

But,  one-third  are  without  Jobs.  Food 
prices  have  shot  up  60  percent  in  6  months. 
EggSf  soap,  matches  are  hard  to  flnd.  Gar- 
bage goes  uncollected.  The  handsome  boule- 
vards are  full  of  holes.  Bandits  roam  freely 
at  night.  ■' 

If  United  Nations  troops  leave  at  yearend, 
as  scheduled,  diplomats  in  LeopoldvUle  say 
there's  no  telling  what  will  happen. 

Yet  the  Congo  basically  is  a  rich  country 
Difficulty  Is  that  Congolese,  so  far.  have  been 
unable  to  organize  the  Congo  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Its  wealth. 

For  United  States,  policy  of  pushing  lu 
friends  out  of  the  colonial  business  has 
turned  out  to  be  quite  expensive.  United 
States  urging  independence,  has  naturaUy 
been  Invited  to  pick  up  the  check.  As  a  re- 
sult, pains  of  Independence  are  being  felt 
not  only  by  Asians  and  Africans,  but  by 
V3.  taxpayers  as  well.  And  it's  still  an  open 
question  how  many  of  the  new  nations  can 
govern  themselves. 

Special  problem  confronting  any  V3.  dip- 
lomat in  Asia  Is  to  figure  out  Just  where 
President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  stands  at  any 
given  moment. 

Latest  switch  finds  Sukarno  turning 
against  Russia  to  work  with  Red  China. 

Now  Sukarno  and  Mao  Tse-tung  are  re- 
vealed as  partners  in  a  drive  to  push  Russia 
out  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Afro-Asian  Journal- 
ists, politicians,  and  trade  unions  are  to  be 
organized  to  compete  with  Soviet -supported 
groups. 

The  Sukarno-Mao  "line"  emphasizes  the 
racial  allnement.  adds  the  point  that  most 
Afro-Asian  countries  are  poor.  But  Russia 
is  white  and  relaUvely  rlciu     Moscow,   ac- 
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cordlngly,  can't  Join  this  new  Peiplng- 
Jakarta  club.  ^ 

What's  Sukarno  up  to?  He  Is  playlne  ball 
with  Red  China  In  hopes  Mao  wUl  help  him 
dislodge  India's  Nehru  as  the  big  name  in 
the  Afro- Asian  world. 

Sukarno  assumes  he  can  work  with  Red 
China  without  being  swallowed.  Old  hands 
in  Asia  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
Sukarno  shifts  course  again 


Farmer  Explains  the  Wheat  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 
Mr.  QUIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  outcome  of  the  wheat  referendum 
on  May  21  of  this  year.  I  have  heard  one 
question  raised  time  and  time  again  by 
many  of  our  colleagues.    That  question 
4s,  'Exactly  what  were  the  farmers  vot- 
ing for  and  what  kind  of  a  program  do 
they  want?"    A  few  weeks  ago    I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  my  dis- 
trict.    The   letter  was  such  a  concise 
explanation  of  the  thinking  of  so  many 
farmers   throughout  the  First  District 
of  Minnesota,  and  I  believe  throughout 
the  enUre  Nation,  that  I  want  to  share 
it  with  our  colleagues  at  this  time     Mr 
Ed    Hale    of    StewartvlUe,    Minn.,    has 
struck  at  the  heart  of  the  so-caUed  farm 
quesUon  today,  and  I  am  inserting  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Members  of  the  House. 

_,  June  21.  1963. 

Since  the  wheat  referendum  a  month  ago 
there  have  been  many  theories  and  reasons 
given  for  the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reason  PUlmore 
County  farmers  turned  it  down  was  their 
dislike  for  strict  Government  controls  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  are  farmers  In 
Fillmore  County  who  would  resist  oontrols 
such  as  the  wheat  program  contained  most 
vigorously. 

They  were  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  wheat  because  wheat  is  only  a  sideline 
crop  here.  They  were  very  much  concerned 
that  approval  of  the  wheat  program  would 
lead  to  the  same  kind  of  program  for  other 
crops  and  livestock.  And  this  they  don^ 
want. 

They  did  resent  the  fact  that  they  were 
being  misled  by  being  told  that  It  was  a 
matter  of  $2  wheat  or  $1  wheat  when  the 
fact  was  that  they  would  not  have  gotten 
•2  and  nobody  knows  what  wheat  will  be 
now.  They  were  simply  willing  to  take  a 
chance  on  the  price  of  wheat  rather  than 
accept  controls.  The  referendum  of  course 
gave  them  no  real  choice  of  programs.  It 
was  a  take  It  or  leave  It  proposition. 

Fillmore  Coimty  farmers  wUl  cooperate 
with  any  reasonable  Government  farm  pro- 
gram and  expect  to  make  some  concessions 
but  will  Insist  that  the  program  be  volun- 
tary and  not  whip  all  farmers  in  line  by 
dumping  Government-stored  grain  on  the 
market  such  as  has  been  done  the  past 
2  years  with  feed  grain. 

It  Is  very  plain  to  see  that  the  way  the 
program  has  been  handled  the  past  2 
years  gives  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  large 
cash  gram  farmer  and  the  big  commercial 
feeding  operations.  I'm  sure  that  it  isn't 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  to  you  how  that 
works. 
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I  have  favored  a  program  that  would  al- 
low the  free  market  to  operate  with  the 
least  poMlble  restraint.  I  think  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  program  that  aets  price*  by 
past  market  history  Is  preferable  to  one 
that  uses  parity  as  a  base  for  setting  sup- 
ports. I  believe  also  that  to  avoid  produc- 
tion quotas  and  controls  supports  must  be 
low  enough  not  to  stimulate  unnecessary 
production  and  supports  should  not  be 
looked  on  as  the  price  of  a'  product. 

Since  the  wheat  referendum  I  have  heard 
several  farmers  say  that  If  we  cannot  have  a 
rather  simple  program  of  land  retirement 
coupled  with  reasonable  supports  with  lim- 
ited controls  and  done  on  a  voluntary  biuls. 
that  they  would  rather  the  Government 
would  get  completely  out  of  farming. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  mean 
It. 

I  hope  that  v>methlng  can  be  worked  out 
as  I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  not  refuse 
to  consider  a  farm  program  Just  because 
fanners  voted  "No"  on  a  program  that  they 
Just  could  not  accept. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Edwakd  E  Hals. 

Btswabtvilu.  BCinn. 


AU-Africaa  Niferia's  Policy  Statement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  minols,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  highlights  of  Nigeria's  policy  state- 
ment given  by  Nigerian  Prime  Minister 
Alhaji  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa 
in  his  address  to  the  plenary  session 
of  the  conference  of  heads  of  African 
states  and  government  in  Addis  Ababa 
in  Ethopia  as  follows: 

X  feel  that  the  mere  presence  of  all  the 
heads  of  African  states  and  governments 
here  shows  the  success  ot  the  confer- 
ence.* •  •  I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  from 
now  on,  there  will  be  no  question  of  the  so- 
called  Monrovia  and  Casablanca  blocs.  We 
all  belong  to  Africa. 

There  have  been  quite  a  lot  of  views  on 
what  we  mean  by  African  unity.  Some  of 
us  have  suggested  that  African  unity  should 
be  achieved  by  political  fusion  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  In  Africa;  some  of  us  feel  that 
African  unity  could  be  aclileved  by  taking 
practical  steps  In  economic,  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  and  by 
trying  first  to  get  the  Africans  to  understand 
themselves  before  embarking  on  the  more 
complicated  and  more  difficult  arrangement 
of  political  union. 

My  country  stands  for  the  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  unity  of  the  African  Continent. 
We  feel  that.  If  this  unity  Is  to  last,  we  must 
start  from  the  beginning.  Nigeria's  stand 
Is  that  If  we  want  this  \mlty  In  Africa  we 
must  first  agree  to  certain  essential  things: 
The  first  Is  that  African  states  must  respect 
one  another.  There  must  be  acceptance  of 
equality  by  all  the  states.  No  matter 
whether  they  are  big  or  small,  they  are  all 
sovereign  and  their  sovereignty  Is  sover- 
eignty. The  size  of  a  state,  Its  population 
or  Its  wealth  should  not  be  the  criterion. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  that 
the  smaller  states  In  Africa  have  no  right 
to  exist  because  they  are  too  small.  We  In 
Nigeria  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  It  was 
unfortunate   that    the   African   states   have 


been  broken  up  Into  different  groups  by  the 
colonial  powers.  In  some  cases,  a  single 
trltM  has  been  broken  up  into  four  dif- 
ferent states.  You  might  find  a  section  In 
Guinea,  a  section  In  Mall,  a  section  In  Sierra 
Leone  and  perhaps  a  section  In  Liberia. 
That  was  not  our  fault  because,  for  over  60 
years,  these  different  uniu  have  been  ex- 
isting, and  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  any 
African  country  to  disregard  this  fact  might 
bring  trouble  to  this  continent.  This  Is 
the  thing  we  want  to  avoid  and,  for  this 
reason.  Nigeria  recognizes  all  the  existing 
boundaries  In  Africa,  and  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  all  the  countries  In  Africa.  This 
I  think,  sir.  Is  the  basis  of  the  unity  which 
we  In  Nigeria  pray  for  on  our  conUnent. 

As  I  have  said,  we  have  to  start  from 
the  beginning.  I  have  listened  to  speeches 
In  this  conference,  and  there  have  been  only 
a  very  few  members  who  spoke  on  the  de- 
sirability of  having  a  political  union.  Al- 
most all  the  speeches  Indicate  that  a  more 
practical  approach  Is  much  preferred  by  the 
majority  of  the  delegaUons  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  stand  we  have  taken  right  from 
the  beginning  u  the  stand  of  nearly  almost 
all  the  countries  In  this  conference.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  speeches  as  If  we  were  Just 
sitting  Idle  and  doing  nothing  toward  the 
achievement  of  tbls  unity. 

For  our  part.  In  Nigeria,  we  are  already 
cooperating  with  some  of  our  neighbors.  For 
example,  the  other  day,  my  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Malagasy,  said  he  could  not  contact 
Lagos  by  telephone  from  Cotonou.  This  Is 
no  longer  the  case.  Now  he  can  speak  direct. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  link  up  with 
all  our  neighbors  by  means  of  telecommu- 
nications and  by  exchanging  more  postal 
facilities;  and  we  are  already  entering  into 
bilateral  agreements  with  many  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  are  discussing  this  matter  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Cameroon,  with 
Dahomey,  and  also  we  have  a  direct  link  with 
Togo. 

We  hope  to  continue  In  this  work  because 
we  feel  that.  If  we  are  to  unite.  It  Is  Important 
that  our  communications  system  should  be 
excellent  and  transport  facilities  should  be 
such  that  It  would  enable  us  to  move  freely 
around,  to  move  not  only  ourselves  but  to 
move  our  goods  to  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. Also,  we  have  been  trying  In  Nigeria 
to  join  other  states  In  trying  to  discuss  som- 
mon  problems — educational  and  scientific 
problems. 

WARNING    AGAINST     SCBVESSION 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  Sudan,  I  think,  when  he  spoke,  told 
us  that  we  shoxild  be  frank.  I  think  It  was 
the  President  of  Malagasy  who  said  that  we 
In  Africa  do  not  want  to  speak  the  truth. 
We  have  a  saying  In  Nigeria  which  Is:  "Tmta 
Is  bitter."  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  frank; 
I  want  to  tell  the  bitter  truth.  To  my  mind 
we  cannot  achieve  this  African  unity  as  long 
as  some  African  countries  continue  to  carry 
on  subversive  activities  In  other  African 
countries. 

Sir,  many  of  the  members  have  spoken 
very  strongly  on  the  decolonization  of  the 
continent.  I  want  to  say  that  we  In  Nigeria 
are  prepared  to  do  anything  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  There 
has  been  a.  suggestion  that  we  should  pull 
our  resources  together,  that  we  should  make 
arrangementa  If  necessary,  to  help  the  na- 
tionalists In  different  countries  In  Africa, 
which  are  still  dependent,  to  fight  their  way 
to  Independence.  We  In  Nigeria  are  pre- 
pared to  do  anything  toward  the  liberation 
of  all  African  countries. 

I  have  observed  that,  when  we  give  as- 
sistance to  another  country  which  Is  fight- 
ing for  ita  Independence,  some  of  us  are  In 
the  habit  of  imposing  obligations  on  these 
states.  That  Is  wrong.  If  we  give  assist- 
ance to  African  people  In  any  dependent  ter- 
ritory, we  should  not  ask  for  any  obligation 


on  their  part;  because  that  would  come  al- 
most to  the  same  point  that  many  of  the 
speakers  have  made  that  they  would  only 
accept  foreign  aid  without  any  strings  at- 
tached. I  do  not  believe  that  any  aid.  no 
matter  from  where  it  comes.  Is  without 
strings  attached  to  It.  Let  us  not  fall  into 
the  same  trap.  If  we  assist  any  dependent 
territory  In  Africa,  we  must  see  to  It  that  we 
do  not  attach  conditions  to  our  assistance. 
This  Is  very,  very  Important  If  we  want  to 
establish  the  solidarity  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  to  make  sure  that  any  form  of  as- 
sistance we  give  Is  free. 

I  think  we  will  arrive  at  a  very  success- 
ful establishment  of  an  African  Common 
Market,  because  I  think  It  Is  good  for  the 
trade  of  Africa.  For  example,  the  Inter- 
state trade  Is  10  percent,  and  90  percent  Is 
done  with  countries  outside  Africa.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  Increase  the 
Interstate  trade  on  this  continent.  1  think, 
sir,  that  If  we  are  able  to  establish  an  Afri- 
can Common  Market,  we  shall  overcome 
many  dlfllcultles  and  we  shall  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  stand  on  our  own  In  relation  to  the 
other  parta  of  the  world.  My  fear  of  being 
colonised  will  disappear  If  we  are  able  to 
establish  this  African  Common  Market. 

A  suggestion  was  also  made  that  we  should 
come  together  as  a  bloc  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Well,  that  Is  a  very  good  Idea;  but 
•  •  •  If  we  can  find  some  kind  of  name  for 
It,  such  as  African  Committee  •  •  •  It  will 
be  much  better,  because  the  whole  Idea  of 
blocs  Is  revolting.  •  •  •  May  I  suggest  to 
the  conference  that  It  Is  time  now  that  we 
find  a  permanent  small  secretariat  for  such 
an  African  committee  In  New  York?  •  •  • 
I  think  we  have  to  do  everything  to  get  our 
proper  position  in  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. Some  of  us  have  suggested  that 
we  should  seek  greater  representation  In  the 
Security  Council  and  also  In  all  the  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations  Orgranlzatlon.  Well, 
this  has  been  our  stand  all  the  years  we 
have  been  Independent.  •  •  •  It  Is  abso- 
lutaly  essential  that  the  African  continent 
must  have  more  appropriate  representation 
In  the  Security  Council  and  all  the  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations.  •  •  •  That  world  or- 
ganization. I  have  always  maintained.  Is  a 
8\ire  guarantee  of  the  Independent  sover- 
eignty of  our  African  States. 

NIGXKJAN   DKLXOATION    AT   AOOIS  ABABA 

ooNrmzNcx 

The  Nigerian  delegation  at  the  African 
Summit  Conference  consisted  of:  The  Hon- 
orable Alhajl  Sir  Abubakar  Tafawa  Balewa, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation  of  Nigeria; 
the  Honorable  Jaja  Anucha  Wachuku,  For- 
eign Mlnlstar;  the  Honorable  Dr.  T.  O.  Ellas. 
Attorney  General  and  Minister  of  Justice; 
the  Honorable  T.  O.  8.  Benson,  Bdnlster  of 
Infornuttlon  and  Broadcasting;  the  Honor- 
able Alhajl  Senator  Nuhu  Bamall.  Minister 
0*  Stata,  and  the  Honorable  Dr.  K.  O  Mba- 
dlwe.  Minister  of  Stata. 

Officials  of  the  delegation  were:  Mr.  S.  O. 
Wey,  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister;  Mr. 
Francis  C.  Nwokedl,  Permanent  Secretary, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Mr.  E  O.  Ogbu. 
Permanent  Secretary.  KClnlstry  o(  Finance; 
Messrs.  A.  Haastrup.  Alhajl  Isa  Wall.  Alha]l 
M.  A.  Sanusl.  C.  C  Chukwura,  M.  O.  Awoy- 
Infa,  and  S.  O.  Uabol. 
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Tax  Reduction  in  the  Framework  of  a 
Balanced  Budget  Will  Aid  Long-Term 
Growth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    ICISSOTTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  July  10  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  makes  some  useful  obser- 
vations on  the  kind  of  tax  reduction  and 
reform  program  that  would  be  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  recent  upturn  in 
economic  activity.  Most  importantly, 
the  editorial  points  out  that  we  must  be 
critical  of  policies  that  will  deepen  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  which,  even  with- 
out tax  cuts,  will  be  the  largest  ever  de- 
liberately planned  by  tlie  Government. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Journal 
believes,  as  I  do,  that  tax  reductions  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  long- 
term  growth  only  when  made  within  the 
framework  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
lower  Federal  spending.  Tax  cuts  lead- 
ing to  large  budget  deficits  in  a  period 
of  expanding  business  activity  are  inde- 
fensible and  potentially  of  great  eco- 
nomic danger. 

Although  the  administration  claims 
that  its  tax  package  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote long-term  growth,  rather  than  just 
to  fight  a  recession,  the  Journal  points 
out  that  an  effective  long-range  program 
should  place  more  emphasis  on  stimu- 
lating investment  and  production  than 
do  the  proposals  which  the  administra- 
tion has  submitted  to  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle f  rcHn  the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
IFiom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  10,  1963) 
Too  Much  for  Ketnes 
Tlie  general  business  Improvement  in  re- 
cent" months   Is   one   of   the   circumstances 
dimming  the  prospects  for  tax  reduction  any 
time    soon.      But    that    Improvement    also 
throws    Into    still    more    questionable    light 
some  of  the  Government's  related  economic 
programs  and  policies. 

As  for  taxes,  the  administration  economists 
contend  that  the  current  state  of  business  is 
.  not  particularly  relevant.  The  whole  pack- 
age of  reduction  and  reform,  they  say.  is  not 
an  antirecession  program  but  an  effort  to 
achieve  Increased  economic  growth  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Yet  if  that  is  what  Is  wanted,  it  would 
seem  the  proposals  would  have  to  put  more 
emphasis  than  they  do  on  stimulating  In- 
vestment and  production.  Though  they  en- 
visage a  reduction  In  corporate  as  well  as 
personal  Income  rates,  the  corporate  cuts 
are  modest  and  protracted  In  their  appllca- 
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tlon.  Many  of  the  so-called  reforms,  more- 
over, serve  mainly  to  add  new  confusions 
and  uncertainties  to  the  problems  of  making 
business  decisions. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  tax  pro- 
posals, they  would  certainly  deepen  a  Fed- 
eral deficit  which  Is  bound  to  be  heavy  this 
fiscal  year  in  any  event.  The  Government's 
rationalization  for  deficit  financing  usied  to 
be  the  need  to  combat  recessions;  surpluses 
were  supposed  to  be  produced  In  good  years 
and  thus  a  balance  struck  "over  the  business 
cycle." 

Apparently  that  theory,  customarily  hon- 
ored In  the  breach  anyway,  is  now  consigned 
to  the  ash  can.  For  here  Is  the  economy 
perking  along  very  nicely  indeed,  and  not  a 
hint  from  Washington  of  any  intention  of 
drastically  curtailing  the  prospective  deficit, 
which,  with  or  without  tax  cuts.  Is  to  be  the 
largest  ever  deliberately  planned  by 
Government. 

If  a  budget  can't  be  balanced  In  a  time  of 
high  prosperity,  when  will  it  be?  The 
answer,  plainly  enough.  Is  that  It  won't  be 
so  long  as  the  present  thinking  prevails.  Of- 
ficialdom is  more  Uian  half  In  love  with 
deficits,  and  there  are  at  least  three  reasons 
for  this  unlikely  passion. 

One  is  a  belief  that  deficits  are  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy.  They  may  be  in  some  cir- 
cumstances, but  as  a  steady  diet  they  are 
far  more  likely  to  distort  the  economy, 
through  the  Increased  nonproductive  Federal 
spending  they  permit,  the  loose  fiscal  prac- 
tice they  refiect,  and  the  threat  of  Inflation 
they  raise. 

The  second  reason  concerns  that  threat; 
the  official  economists  no  longer  fear,  If  they 
ever  did,  that  deficits  are  certain  to  cause 
serious  Infiatlon,  or  perhaps  they  don't  care 
if  that  Is  the  outcome.  As  the  President  put 
it  in  a  famous  speech  about  economic  myths, 
"sizable  budget  surpluses  after  the  war  did 
not  prevent  inflation,  and  persistent  deflclts 
for  tne  last  several  years  have  not  upset  our 
basic  price  stability." 

There  Is  a  bit  of  confusion  here.  For  one 
thing,  the  Government  has  scarcely  had  a 
surplus  In  more  than  30  years.  For  another, 
the  postwar  Inflation  was  not  the  result  of 
any  skimpy  surplus  then  but  of  the  heavy 
deficlU  of  the  thirties  and  forties.  For  still 
another,  prices  In  recent  years  haven't  been 
all  that  stable,  and  the  more  grievous  In- 
flationary effects  of  those  persistent  deflclts 
may  show  up  later  on  rather  than 
Immediately. 

Finally,  because  deficits  do  permit  in- 
creased spending,  they  have,  like  tax  cuts, 
a  high  political  content.  Our  own  suspicion, 
though.  Is  that  people  are  more  sophisticated 
than  politicians  sometimes  think.  Certainly 
they  have  not  reacted  ecstatically  to  the  tax 
proposals,  and  a  great  many  are  thoroughly 
disturbed  about  the  policies  of  unlimited 
spending  and  perpetual  deflclts. 

Tax  reductions  In  the  framework  of  lower 
spending  and  balanced  budgets  could  make 
a  slgnlflcarit  contribution  to  long-term 
growth,  whatever  the  condition  of  business 
at  the  moment.  The  existing  spending  and 
deficit  policies,  however,  look  more  like  a 
recipe  for  trouble.  If  they  can  ever  be  Justi- 
fied, it  can  hardly  be  In  a  period  of  business 
expansion.  That  course  would  make  even 
Lord  Keynes  turn  In  bis  grave. 


New   Hampshire's   Governor   Tells   Why 
"I'm  Not  Ashamed  of  Our  Lottery" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  advo- 
cate of  a  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  an 
article  written  by  Grov.  John  W. 
King,  of  New  Hampshire,  entitled  "I'm 
Not  Ashamed  of  Our  Lottery."  This 
frank  explanation  of  how  New  Hamp- 
shire set  up  the  country's  first  legalized 
lottery  since  1894  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  moral  scruples 
about  gambling.  The  article  follows: 
(From  This  Week  Magazine.  July  14,  19631 
New  Hampshire's  Governor  Tells  Why  "I'm 

Not  Ashamed  of  Otjr  Lottery" 
(By  Gov.  John  W.  King,  of  New  Hampshire) 

I'm  not  a  gambling  man.  I  don't  shoot 
dice  or  play  cards,  and  only  rarely  bet  on 
the  horses.  I've  never  bought  a  sweepstakes 
ticket — from  Ireland  or  anywhere  else. 

However,  I  am  the  man  who  recently 
signed  Into  effect  a  law  which  will  set  up, 
In  my  State  of  New  Hampshire,  this  coun- 
try's flrst  legalized  lottery  since  1894.  Our 
sweepstakes  will  go  Into  operation  In  a  year. 
We  hope  to  have  two  races  a  year  with 
purses  totaling  $200,000.  The  tickets  will 
cost  $3  each  and  the  prize  money  will  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  tickets  sold.  The 
proceeds  will  go  to  our  cities  and  towns  for 
educational  purposes. 

CORRUPTING    morals? 

One  of  the  results  of  my  signing  the  bill 
was  the  frequent  and  often  bitter  charge 
that  I  will  be  responsible  for  corrupting  the 
morals  of  our  citizens.  I  beg  to  differ  with 
my  critics.  As  I  said,  I'm  not  a  gambler. 
I  don't  smoke.  Oh.  I'll  take  a  drink  now  and 
then.  But  the  point  Is,  I  don't  think  gam- 
bling, smoking,  and  drinking  are  necessarily 
Immoral. 

Although  It  might  surprise  quite  a  few 
of  the  antllottery  group,  I'm  not  the  flrst 
person  In  history  to  look  upon  gambling  In 
this  way.  In  Colonial  times  my  alma  mat- 
ers— Harvard  and  Columbia — used  the  lot- 
tery as  a  device  to  raise  money.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  tried  to  flnance  the  Rev- 
olution by  a  lottery.  They  failed — not  be- 
cause of  any  Immorality  involved,  but  because 
the  rampaging  Inflation  of  the  time  slashed 
the  value  of  the  prizes  before  the  drawings 
could  be  made.  In  fact,  two  eminent  Epis- 
copal ministers  In  my  State  have  pointed  out 
that  only  recently  has  gambling  been  con- 
sidered Immoral. 

A  lot  of  the  uproar  over  our  swe€i>stakes 
stems  from  our  heritage.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  there  are  still  many  groups 
whose  beliefs  hark  back  to  the  Puritanical 
past.     They  are  fond  of  describing  our  beer 
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taxM.  racetrack  revenues.  liquor  and  tobacco 
taxes  as  "sin  taxes."  The  plain  truth  is  that 
we  could  not  run  New  Hampshire  without 
these  so-called  "sin  taxes."  They  pay  the 
State's  bills.  They  also  Introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  choice  into  taxation.  No  ordinary 
I>erson  can  escape  a  sales  tax  or  an  Income 
tax.  But  he  can  choose  not  to  smoke,  drink, 
or  play  the  horses,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
taxes  on  these  activities. 

WHEXX     DOBS     SIN     BEGIN  T 

Without  getting  into  a  full-scale  discus- 
sion of  what  Is  and  what  isn't  a  sin.  I'd 
like  to  say  that  In  my  mind  a  sweepstakes 
ticket,  a  cold  bottle  of  beer  on  a  hot  after- 
noon, and  a  good  cigar  are  all  within  the 
limits  of  nonsln.  You  start  sinning  when 
you  start  indulging  excessively. 

Certainly  gambling  becomes  Immoral  when 
a  man  loses  his  weekly  paycheck  at  the  race- 
track, hurting  his  family.  I  believe  in  mod- 
eration. That  may  seem  no  more  risky  for 
a  politician  than  respect  for  motherhood. 
But.  while  nearly  all  of  us  now  recognize  that 
the  use  of  liquor  in  moderation  is  not  sin- 
ful, the  idea  of  gambling  In  moderation  still 
seems  to  rouse  violent  passions. 

Tet  I  feel  that  the  dlsastroxis  "experi- 
ment" of  prohibition  should  have  proven, 
once  and  for  all.  that  we  cannot  legislate 
morals.  None  of  us  is  qualified  to  force  his 
views  of  morality  on  others.  The  prevail- 
ing standards  of  moral  conduct  are  arrived 
at  through  a  consensxis  of  social  opinion, 
and  they  change  as  the  times  change.  Any 
man  who  tries  to  set  himself  up  as  the  Judge 
of  what  Is  right  and  wrong  for  others  Is  not 
ciay  risking  certain  failure;  he  Is  a  danger 
to  society.  If  I  personally  felt  that  gambling 
was  wrong  and  if  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire felt  otherwise.  I  as  a  duly  elected  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  should  heed  their 
wishes. 

The  attacks  of  the  professional  "do-good- 
ers" don't  bother  me.  What  does  worry  me 
is  that  the  real  moral  issues  of  oxir  time 
go  unattacked.  I  worry  about  the  rising 
divorce  rate.  I  worry  about  the  breakdown 
of  respect  in  the  home.  I  worry  about  the 
kind  of  immorality  Involved  when  one  group 
of  people  deny  rights  to  another  group  be- 
cause their  skin  happens  to  be  of  a  different 
color.  Can  we  be  proud  of  a  society  in  which 
officials  of  some  of  our  largest  corporations 
are  sent  to  Jail  for  conspiring  to  fix  prices? 
Or  when  labor  leaders  and  employers  col- 
lude to  cheat  workers  and  stockholders  out 
of  their  fair  share  of  a  business'  earnings? 

TO     SIGN     OE     NOT    TO    SIGN 

It  Is  easy  to  be  against  sin.  But  I  find  it 
difficult  not  to  become  angry  at  men  who 
waste  their  lives  attacking  paper  tigers  like 
drinking  and  gambling  when  there  are  so 
many  more  obvious  and  more  dangerous 
evils  to  be  fought.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
these  self-appointed  spokesmen  for  moral 
rectitude  are  Insincere,  or  lazy,  or  both. 

When  the  sweepstakes  bill  reached  my 
desk  I  already  had  given  it  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  Then,  for  the  next  5  days.  In 
which  I  had  to  make  the  final  decision  of 
whether  to  sign  or  veto  it.  I  considered  it 
in  the  light  of  the  heavy  pressures  which 
were  brought  to  bear  on  both  sides.  Un- 
til the  last  minute,  my  closest  associates 
had  no  idea  of  what  my  action  would  be. 
I  didn't  even  tell  my  wife  what  I  planned 
to  do.  I  realized  that  the  decision  I  made 
would  have  an  Impact  not  Just  on  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  possibly  across  the 
Nation.  In  many  ways  It  was  an  agonizing 
period.  Some  levelheaded  arguments  had 
been  made  against  it.  and  I  had  to  be  sure 
In  my  own  mind  about  the  wisdom  of 
signing. 

NO  SCANDAL  IN  SIGHT 

The  first  worry  of  many  people  was  the 
threat  of  organized  crime  taking  over  the 
sweepstakes.  I  decided  that  this  was  an  un- 
warranted worry.    We  have  had  many  years 


of  scandal- free  control  of  horse  racing  In 
our  State.  In  the  last  analysis,  clean  opera- 
tion of  the  sweepstakes  depends  on  the  type 
of  men  who  serve  on  the  commission  which 
will  operate  It.  Our  experience  with  our 
racing  and  liquor  commissions  convinced 
me  that  we  will  h*  able  to  find  men  of  the 
integrity  demanded  by  the  Job.  The  fact 
that  the  tickets  will  be  sold  through  the 
State-operated  liquor  stores  adds  a  further 
element  of  control.  Our  State  liquor  store 
system  has  run  for  30  years  with  never  a 
hint  of  the  scandals  which  have  plagued 
less  fortunate  States. 

Then  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  that  the 
sweepstakes  would  take  money  mainly  from 
the  "little  people."  This  Is  an  irritating 
argument  which  betrays  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  compulsive 
gambler  and  underrates  the  intelligence  of 
the  "little  people."  I  have  always  respected 
the  commonsense  and  intelligence  of  the 
average  man.  I  felt — and  I  believed  the 
average  man  would  realize — that  the  odds 
are  so  long  against  any  one  ticket  winning, 
that  It  wouldn't  make  sense  to  make  week- 
ly trips  to  the  liquor  store  to  pick  up  more 
lottery  tickets.  It  wouldn't  Improve  ones 
chances  enough. 

As  for  the  compulsive  gambler — that  sad 
figure  who  keeps  the  booicles  rich  and  spends 
hours  exercising  his  right  arm  at  the  slot 
machines — he  wouldn't  buy  our  sweepstakes 
tickets  anyway.  The  odds  are  too  long  and 
the  action  Isn't  fast  enough.  He  can  only 
thrive  in  an  atmosphere  of  quick  payoff, 
which  keeps  alive  the  forlorn  hope  that 
someday  he  will  break  even. 

NCW  HAMPSHDtK  NEEDS  TV 

On  the  positive  side,  there  were  good 
reasons  for  signing  the  bill.  Our  cities  and 
towns  certainly  need  the  money.  Our  per 
capita  Income  is  below  the  national  average. 
In  many  families,  both  husband  and  wife 
must  work  to  make  ends  meet.  Our  statl- 
tlcians  showed  that  if  we  passed  a  sales  tax. 
it  would  cost  ea«h  family  roughly  $48  a 
year.  This  is  almost  a  week's  take-home  pay 
for  a  man  who  makes  only  f65  or  $70  a 
week. 

A  State  income  tax  is  not  practical  at 
this  time,  because  New  Hampshire's  oonstl- 
tution  prohibits  a  progressive  tax.  A  flat- 
rate  Income  tax  would  he  Jxist  as  unfair  to 
the  people  least  able  to  afford  it  as  a  sales 
tax.  and  public  sentiment  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  it. 

MONET   rOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

Our  schools  are  in  precarious  financial 
condition.  State  aid  to  education  runs  only 
about  92.4  million  a  year.  Our  schools  are 
supported  mainly  by  extremely  high  prop- 
erty taxes  In  the  town  and  villages.  When 
you  come  right  down  to  It,  we  Ju/st  don't 
have  the  money.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
sweepstakes  will  help  to  provide  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem. 

No  one  really  knows  Just  how  much  money 
it  will  produce.  Estimates  have  ranged  from 
nothing  to  911  million.  I  would  quote 
neither  extreme,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  sum 
wlU  be  substantial  and  that  it  will  provide 
real  relief  to  the  financial  problems  of  our 
local  communities. 

Finally,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  people 
wanted  the  sweepstakes.  With  a  population 
lust  over  630.000.  we  have  the  largest  legis- 
lature in  the  Nation.  Its  424  members  repre- 
sent every  shade  of  political  opinion.  The 
smallest  town  In  New  Hampshire — with  a 
total  population  of  three  in  the  1960  census — 
proudly  sends  its  own  member  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  once  every  10  years.  And 
incidentally,  although  I  am  the  first  Demo- 
crat to  become  Governor  of  New  Hampshire 
since  1932.  the  Republicans  hold  heavy  ma- 
jorities In  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Any  measure  as  controversial  as  the  sweep- 
stakes which  passes  this  body  must  have 
overwhelming  support  from  all  sections  of 
the  State. 


PEOPLE     ARE     POR     IT 

In  any  case.  I  havehad  personal  evidence 
I  see  between  40  and  50  pec^le  In  my  office 
every  day.  Nearly  every  evening,  and  most 
weekends,  I  am  invited  to  attend  meetings, 
dinners,  and  ceremonies  all  over  the  State. 
By  now.  I  have  been  ahle  to  meet  personally 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire. 
With  this  kind  of  opportunity.  I  could  take 
my  own  political  pwll  on  whether  they  wanted 
the  sweepstakes. 

It's  true  that  while  the  bill  was  working  its 
way  through  the  legislature,  my  mail  was 
divided  about  equally,  for  and  against.  But 
many  of  the  opposition  letters  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  being  part  of  a  well- 
organized  campaign.  Since  the  bill  became 
law  the  letters  have  been  running  10  to  1  In 
favor  of  my  decision. 

Who  will  buy  the  tickets?  Obviously.  New 
Hampshiremen  will  buy  them.  Since  tourism 
is  one  of  our  major  Industries,  and  Judging 
by  the  interest  aroused  all  over  the  country, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  many  of 
the  tickets  will  be  sold  to  visitors.  We  esti- 
mate that  40  percent  of  the  liquor  sales  in 
our  State-run  liquor  stores  come  from  out-of- 
staters.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  similar 
percentage  of  the  sweepstakes  tickets  will  be 
bought  by  the  same  people. 

TOUGH    TAXES    VERStTS    LOTTERY 

New  Hampshire  has  entered  into  an  experi- 
ment. There  are  no  guidelines  laid  down 
for  us.  We  know  that  other  States  are 
watching  the  results,  because  our  financial 
problems  are  by  no  means  unique.  We  were 
faced  with  a  choice  between  compulsory  tax- 
ation through  the  proven,  but  harsh,  method 
of  a  sales  tax.  and  voluntary  taxation 
through  the  sweepstakes.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  sweepstakes  will  produce  the  revenue  we 
need:  that  it  can  be  run  without  the  en- 
croachment of  racketeers  and  without  en- 
couraging the  violation  of  any  laws;  and  that 
it  will  not  corrupt  our  morals. 

We  have  not  chosen  an  easy  way  out.  Our 
sweepstakes  will  require  administration  of 
the  highest  quality.  However.  I  am  confident 
that  In  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  when  the 
results  begin  to  come  in.  I  will  still  be  say- 
ing what  I  say  now — that,  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  our  sweepstakes.  I  am  proud  of 
it,  and  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  education 
In  our  State. 


BonneTille't  Maltimillion-Dollar  Annual 
Losses  and  Areas  of  Substantial  and 
Persistent  Unemployment  Not  Wanted 
in  Southern  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
all-powerful  Federal  bureaucracy  at- 
tempts by  Executive  fiat  to  extend  its. 
power  without  regard  to  constitutional 
or  congressional  authority  or  the  welfare 
of  the  area  concerned,  it  Is  high  time 
something  is  done  about  it. 

The  unilateral  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  May  21.  1963,  to  extend 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
power  marketing  area  into  southern 
Idaho  and  parts  of  Wyoming.  Utah,  and 
Nevada  is  a  case  in  point.  On  July  8, 
1963,  I  introduced  a  resolution.  House 
Resolution  430,  relative  to  this  high- 
handed and  imwarranted  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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This  resolution  should  be  supported  by 
every  Congressman  in  protest  against 
this  untenable  action  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  unilaterally  extend  its 
bureaucratic  powers.  House  Resolution 
430  reads  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  430 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Bonneville  power  market- 
ing area  in  southern  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Nevada 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
May  21.  1063.  by  unilateral  action  extended 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  power 
marketing  area  Into  southern  Idaho  and 
parts  of  Wyoming.  Utah,  and  Nevada;  and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration will  take  over  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
hydroelectric  generating  facilities  which  were 
authorized  by  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  found 
it  necessary  to  charge  an  average  of  5.26 
mills  for  wholesale  power  to  meet  pwoject 
repajrment  obligations  established  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  proposed  that  wholesale  power 
rates  be  reduced  to  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  wholesale  rate  of  3.10  mills; 
and 

Whereas  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion Is  now  operating  at  a  substtintlal  deficit 
and  has  been  for  the  past  6  years;  and 

Whereas  this  extension  o(  Bonneville's 
power  marketing  area  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  an  $80  million  high-voltage 
transmission  line  at  the  taxpayers'  expense; 
and 

Whereas  there  seems  to  be  substantial  op- 
position among  the  people  of  southern  Idaho 
to  this  unilateral  administrative  move  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istrator refrain  from  taking  any  action  to 
Implement  the  order  of  May  21,  1963,  extend- 
ing the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
marketing  area  Into  southern  Idaho  and 
parts  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada  unless 
and  until  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  been  supplied  with  de- 
tailed feasibility  studies  of  the  proposed  ex- 
tension, a  fvUl  public  hearing  has  been  held 
by  this  committee  where  all  Interested  par- 
ties may  have  the  opportunity  to  submit 
their  views,  and  positive  approval  of  the 
policy  of  extending  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  marketing  area  has  been 
expressed  by  a  resolution  of  the  committee 
and  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Back  in  April  of  this  year  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "Bonneville  Now  Losing 
Millions  Annually — Wants  Larger  Area 
To  Lose  More  In."  These  articles  point- 
ed up  the  incongruity  of  spending  some 
$80  million  of  the  taxpayers*  money  to 
supply  Pederal  electric  power  at  less  than 
cost  to  an  area  now  amply  served  by  tax- 
paying  utilities  at  rates  well  below  the 
national  average. 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
action  of  May  21,  1963,  I  have  received 
numerous  statements,  articles,  and  edi- 
torials from  southern  Idaho,  protesting 
the  Secretary's  unwarranted  action. 
Starting  today  I  am  instituting  a  new 
series  of  articles  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  pointing  out  why 
the  thinking  people  of  Idaho  object  to 
the  Pederal  Government's  invasion  of  a 
market  area  now  amply  served  by  re- 
sponsible taxpaying  utilities  at  reason- 
able rates.    I  do  this  because  I  believe 


the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  Nation  are 
entitled  to  and  want  to  know  the  facts 
in  this  matter. 

Incidentally,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration told  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  on  May  15. 1963: 

A  carefully  defined  service  area  is  essen- 
tial to  good  management  of  any  utility  sys- 
tem. Only  by  reference  to  a  specific  market- 
ing area  can  load  growth  accurately  be  fore- 
cast and  the  installation  of  eflBclent  generat- 
ing and  transmission  facilities  to  meet  that 
load  growth  be  properly  planned. 

I  heartily  agree  with  such  a  policy 
standard,  but  it  is  hypocrisy  in  the  ex- 
treme for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  6 
days  later  to  issue  an  order  that  specifi- 
cally provides  for  Bonneville's  invasion 
of  the  service  area  of  private  utilities 
that  have  an  enviable  record  of  service 
to  the  area  wherein  they  have  long  oper- 
ated. 

As  the  initial  presentation  in  my  series 
of  articles  on  why  southern  Idaho  does 
not  want  Bonneville,  I  have  selected  the 
following  satirical  editorial  from  the 
Payette  Lakes  Star  of  McCall,  Idaho: 
[From  the  Payette  Lakes  Star,  McCall,  Idaho, 
June  6,  1963) 

Bonneville  Powek  Opposftion 

It's  hard  to  Imagine  the  reasoning  behind 
the  widespread  opposition  to  Bonneville 
Power's  Invasion  of  southern  Idaho. 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  power  ad- 
vocates guarantee  prosperity.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  Portland  area  and  sections  of  north 
Idaho,  Ijoth  served  by  the  BPA,  are  chroni- 
cally in  a  state  of  economic  distress  shouldn't 
bother  us.  After  a  few  years  of  such  pros- 
perity we  can  qualify  for  a  huge  disaster  loan 
from  the  Government  and  be  as  well  off  as 
they  are. 

The  claim  that  opponents  of  Pederal  power 
make  that  cheap  Federal  power  Is  not  ac- 
tually cheap  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
turb us  either.  Actually  Federal  power  Isn't 
cheap;  it's  free.  As  long  as  Federal  projects 
operate  at  a  loss,  which  they  seem  to  be 
amazingly  successful  at  dplng.  the  deficit 
can  be  added  to  the  national  debt,  and  as 
there  seems  to  t>e  absolutely  no  Intention  to 
pay  off  the  debt  this  Federal  power  won't 
cost  us  a  penny.  As  to  what  our  grand- 
children will  face,  that's  their  problem. 

Some  nit-pickers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
BPA  has  no  transmission  lines  Into  the  area, 
and  that  a  transmission  line  from  Lewiston 
to  Soda  Springs  would  be  expensive.  This 
is  no  problem.  As  pointed  out  above  the 
lines  could  be  built  for  nothing,  but  in 
this  case  there  Is  a  better,  quicker  method. 
A  private  utility  company  does  have  lines 
through  this  area.  The  1961  steel  price  crisis 
should  serve  to  convince  the  private  utility 
that  it  is  to  their  best  Interests  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  In  every  way  possible. 

Troublemakers  in  the  phosphate  Industry, 
one  of  the  principal  users  of  BPA  power, 
have  pointed  out  that  not  all  processes  use 
vast  quantities  of  power  in  their  manufac- 
turing processes,  and  that  the  planned  ar- 
rangements amount  to  a  subsidy  to  certain 
producers.  The  obvious  course  for  the  pro- 
ducer not  using  an  electrical  process  Is  to 
shut  down  his  operation  and  turn  to  the 
manufacture  of  aluminum;  it  does  require  a 
lot  of  power,  and  a  Federal  loan  will  be 
available  to  make  the  conversion*. 

Dissident  irrigation  Interests  have  ex- 
pressed misgiving  about  the  future  of  rec- 
lamation projects  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments. This  is  ridiculous,  since  we  are  as- 
sured that  part  of  the  surplus  profits  frona 
the  annual  multimillion-dollar  BPA  oper- 
ating deficit  will  be  used  to  finance  Idaho  Ir- 
rigation projects. 


The  final  objection  to  the  BPA  extension 
is  that  it  will  decrease  the  tax  base  of  the 
private  utility  companies.  This,  again.  Is  no 
problem.  Experience  shows  that  no  matter 
how  much  the  base  Is  decreased  the  Govern- 
ment Is  willing  and  able  to  raise  the  tax  rate 
enough  to  more  than  make  up  the  difference. 

In  Blunmary,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  this  action.  After  all,  look 
at  England.  The  Goveriunent  has  handled  all 
electrical  generation  and  distribution  for 
years — and  they  get  along  very  well  with 
natural  gas. 


Loren  Loomis,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  Writes  to 
Hit  Grandson  About  the  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKIJIROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  copy  of  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  of  mine,  Loren 
Loomis,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  which  he  sent  to 
his  grandson: 

Enh),  Okla., 

July  9.  1963. 

Deah  Grandson:  Congratulations,  you  are 
having  another  birthday  soon,  I  believe  your 
16th.  About  a  gift,  sonny  l)oy,  you  have 
one  coming  up  from  all  us  grandpas  and 
believe  me,  it's  a  dilly.  It's  one  you  will  re- 
member all  your  life,  and  your  children 
won't  forget  It  either. 

It  probably  won't  please  you  to  know  that 
we  granddaddies,  helped  by  yovirs  and  other 
dads,  will  be  turning  over  to  you  In  a  very 
few  years  our  national  debt.  And  It's  (305 
billion.  You  don't  know  how  much  money 
that  Is,  and  nether  do  I.  All  I  know  Is  that 
we  couldn't  make  It  any  smaller  so  you  bet- 
ter take  it  before  it  gets  larger. 

In  fact  It's  so  fantastic  that  If  you  add 
up  the  total  Indebtedness  of  all  the  nations 
in  the  world  besides  ours,  we  still  have  'em 
all  beat — we  owe  $25  billion  more  than  aU 
of  'em  put  together,  and  we're  still  giving 
them  your  money  that  we  don't  have. 

What  did  we  do  virlth  the  money?  Well 
boy,  I  really  don't  know.  A  few  men  In 
Russia  a  few  years  ago  decided  they  didn't 
like  our  way  of  doing  things  so  they  en- 
forced their  ideas  on  some  other  nations 
with  bullets.  We  thought  we  could  stop  'em 
with  dollars,  and  so  far  It  hasn't  worked. 
Their  most  recent  addition  was  Cuba,  and 
they're  still  at  it. 

We  invented  a  game  called  boondoggling. 
It's  lots  of  fun  while  you're  playing,  but  the 
headache  you  get  from  it  can't  be  stopped 
with  aspirin.  Only  more  dollars  will  do  it, 
and  then  not  for  long. 

My  grandfather  was  a  better  planner  than 
yours.  He  came  down  into  this  Indian 
territory.  Oklahoma,  In  the  1890's.  There 
wasn't  a  social  security  oflSce  nor  an  em- 
ployment center  anywhere.  But  the  Gov- 
ernment was  kind  to  him.  They  bet  him 
a  little  bit  of  wUd  prairie  against  SSS  that 
he  couldn't  live  here  for  2  years  without 
starving. 

He  stuck  it  out  because  he  had  to.  There 
wasn't  a  relief  Eigency  In  the  whole  country, 
and  that  band  of  Indians  In  the  next  valley 
were  not  Interested  in  giving  him  a  Job. 
They  were  more  Interested  In  his  scalp. 

Anyhow,  he  and  grandmaw  hadn't  heard  of 
a  40 -hour  week  and  their  darn  rooster  kept 
crowing  around  4:30  every  morning,  so  he 
Just  had  to  get  up  and  start  planting.  He 
didn't  get  the  Allotment  Board's  permission 
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either.  He  Ju»t  flgured  11  he  couldn't  eat 
what  he  ralaed.  there  wpuld  Btlll  be  hungry 
people  somewhere,   and   I   gucM   that  s   true 

today. 

Anyhow,  he  built  a  pretty  good  NaUon; 
and  be  did  it  practically  without  debt.  If  he 
needed  a  new  barn,  or  house,  he  dldnt  write 
to  Washington.  The  local  banker  helped 
him  over  the  hump.  If  he  wanted  a  new 
road,  he  dldnt  a»k  the  Great  White  Father. 
He  Just  built  em.  If  he  and  his  neighbors 
had  to  raise  money  with  a  bond  issue,  they 
did  lust  that,  and  then  paid  It  off. 

Going  into  debt  was  klnda  like  not  going 
to  church.  IX  you  did  either  or  both  long 
enough,  you  went  to  Hell.  And  if  you  think 
living  In  a  bankrupt  nation  Isnt  Hell,  ask 
your  history  teacher  to  show  you  some  ex- 
amples. 

We  sUll  boondoggle  quite  a  bit  trying  to 
buy  friends.  Just  recently  the  papers  gave 
a  glowing  account  of  how  we  had  spent 
•31  000  studying  the  love  life  of  toads  In 
South  America.  tl03.000  for  film  on  Eskimo 
culture;  and  the  more  we  spend,  the  greater 
the  Communist  menace. 

We  grandpas  evidently  don't  know  the 
answer.  Seems  we  haven't  been  able  to 
figure  out  how  our  grandfathers  were  able  to 
get  along  from  1776  "till  about  1930  and  give 
us  this  great  big  beautiful  country  prac- 
tically free  of  debt  and  encumbering  al- 
liances with  others.  Perhaps  you  will  won- 
der what  we  did  that  cost  so  much.  Well, 
so  do  we. 

Well,  anyhow.  It's  your  birthday;  and  when 
you  come  of  age.  you're  going  to  have  this  big 
t300  billion  in  debt  from  us  grandpas. 
Happy  birthday,  and  good  luck  with  It. 

Oh.  by  the  way.  I  mailed  you  a  box  today, 
something  I  expect  you  might  enjoy  as  a 
birthday  gift.  It  cost  about  5  bucks  and 
$1.20  posUge.  At  first  I  thought  I  would 
charge  It  to  you,  but  I  didn't  though.  By 
(olly.  I  paid  cash. 

Love,  and  write  soon. 

Grandpa. 


Hoote  ResoIatioD  14:  Special  Committee 
on  CaptiTe  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PXNNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  Introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  siifflcient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Record,  March  8.  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee."' pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
hition  211,  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 


have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

I  Prom  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times.  June 
5.  1963] 
Wants  CoMMm-KX  on  Captive  Nations 

To  the  Eorroa  or  the  Standabd-Times: 

Last  January  8.  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  H.R.  14.  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  Public  Law  86-00  of  1959  enumerates 
22  captive  nations  under  communism,  such 
as:  Ukraine.  Armenia.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Poland.  Hungar]^  Estonia.  Georgia,  and  oth- 
ers. The  proposed  committee  will  handle 
all  the  matters  concerning  the  captive  na- 
tloiu  and  recommend  peaceful  means  by 
which  the  United  States  can  assist  these 
nations  to  regain  freedom. 

More  than  30  Congressmen  introduced 
similar  resolutions;  others  Indicated  their 
support  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  14.  Includ- 
ing Massachusetts  Congressmen  John  W. 
McCoRMACK.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr  .  James 
A.  BcRKX.  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin,  and  F.  BRAoroRD  Morse. 

Presently  H  R.  14  Is  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  As  with  any  other 
piece  of  legislation,  the  pcMsage  pf  the  Flood 
resolution  needs  the  widest  public  support. 

Each  of  us  can  help  the  captive  nations 
by  writing  letters  to: 

1.  His  Congressman,  urging  him  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  KM.  14  and. 

2.  Congressman  Howard  W.  Smh-h,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  urging 
him  to  spur  action  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  Flood  resolution  Injects  a  powerful 
tool  Into  our  fight  with  communism.  The 
proposed  committee  will  bi-lng  to  full  light 
the  true  nature  of  the  new  Soviet  colonial- 
ism. 

Please  write  a  letter  today  to  your  Con- 
gressman Hastings  Kxtth.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington  25,  DC .  and  to 
Howard  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  Urge  them  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  H  Jl.  14. 

O.   SZCZUDLUK. 

Director  of  Public  Relations.  Ukranian 
Congress  Committee  of  America, 
Inc.,  Boston  Branch. 

I  From  the  Boston    (Mass  )    Sunday  Herald. 
June    9.    19631 
Captive    Nations   Bill   Needs    Support 
To  the  B)itor  or  thx  Herald  : 

Last  January  9  Congressman  Danixl  J. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  H.R.  14.  which 
calls  fCH'  the  establishment  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  to  handle 
all  matters  concerning  these  nations  and  to 
recommend  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  assist  them  by  peaceful  means  to 
regain  freedom. 


Over  30  Congressmen  Introduced  similar 
resolutions;  others  Indicated  their  support 
for  H.R.  14.  Including  Congressmen  John 
McCormack.  Thomas  O'Neill.  James  Burkk, 
Silvio  Contx,  Philip  Philbin  and  Bradford 
Morse. 

Please  write  a  letter  today  to  your  Con- 
gressman and  to  Hon.  Howard  W.  Smtth, 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
urging  them  to  vote  for  H.R.  14. 

O.   SZCZTTDLUK. 

Director.  Public  Relations.  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Inc  .  Boston  Branch. 

ARF  APOVIAN   COMMirTEE, 

May  28,  1963. 

Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman;  The  Hollywood 
ApovUn  Committee  of  the  Armenian  Revo- 
lutionary Federation  Informs  you  that  a  reso- 
lution has  been  passed  by  our  unit  support- 
ing passage  of  House  Resolutions  14  and  15. 
submitted  by  you.  which  call  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  Wash- 
ington make  the  formation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee Imperative  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring  added 
hope  to  the  tyrannized  peoples  of  the  once 
free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are.  In  addition  to  this  letter,  con- 
tacting our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Howard  W  Smtth.  head  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  urging  him  to  release  your  reso- 
lution to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and  passage. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  sUnd  In  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
measure. 

Sincerely. 

Artoosh  Satoorian. 
Secretary.    Hollywood    Apovian    Com- 
mittee. ARF.  Van  Nuys,  Calif 

CONCRXSf^  OF  the  UNITED  STATES. 

HorsE  or  Representatives. 
Wathington.  DC.  May  28.  1963. 
Mr.  Walter  Tustaniwskt. 
Chairman.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.    Inc.,    Hamtramck    and    North 
Eastern    Detroit   Branch.   Detroit.   Mich. 
Dear   Mr.    Tustaniwskt:    Thank    you    for 
your  communication  of  May  25  In  regard  to 
House  Resolution  14. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  I  am  the  spon- 
sor of  Identical  legislation  to  establish  a  spe- 
cial committee  on  the  captive  natrons.  A 
copy  of  my  bill.  House  Resolution  196,  Is  en- 
closed for  your  Information. 

You  may  be  assured  I  shall  continue  to  do 
all  I  can  to  have  early  and  favorable  consid- 
eration given  this  legislation. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  D.  Dincell, 
Member  of  Congress. 

UkrianUn  Congress 
Committxx  or  America. 

Troy.  N.  Y.,  June  8. 1963. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Smith. 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee, 
Neto  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Smcth:  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  many  na- 
tions enslaved  by  the  Russian  Communist 
tyranny,  since  these  constitute  a  major 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  empire. 

On  behalf  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  branch  In  Troy,  we  urge 
you  to  submit  the  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res. 
14)  before  your  committee  and  give  It  your 
support. 

A  special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  In 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  would  become 
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a  valui\blc  source  of  Information  to  our  Gov- 
ernment, e8i>eclally  In  carrying  out  Its  for- 
eign policy. 

We  therefore  urge  you,  Congressman 
Smfth,  to  give  the  Flood  resolution  your 
careful  consideration  In  your  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  support  It. 

Respectfully  yours. 

William  Kuran. 
Chairman  of  UCC  of  America, 

Branch  in  Troy,  N.Y. 

IWAN  DTTRBAK, 

Secretary  of  tfCCA 
Bran»h  in  Troy,  N.Y. 


Youth  Opportunitiet  Ltyislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or    MISSOUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATI'VES 

,  Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 


Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolution  received 
from  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
made  clear  the  urgency  which  the  may- 
ors of  the  United  States  attach  to  the 
passage  of  youth  opportunities  legisla- 
tion: 

U.S.  CoNrxRENCE  or  Mators, 
Washington.  D.O.,  July  9.  1963. 
Hon.  Richard  Bollinc, 
House  of  Representative, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  At  the  30th  annual 
conference  of  the  U.S.  Conferense  of  Mayors 
In  Honolulu  In  June,  the  assembled  mayors 
and  other  officials  representing  the  Nation's 
cities  with  populations  of  »0,000  or  more 
overwhelmingly  approved  resolutioBs  dealing 
with  ImporUnt  programs  btfore  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

Among  the  policy  statsmenta  considered 
and  endorsed  was  one  covering  youth  oppor- 
tunities In  which  the  Conferenss  of  Mayors 
clearly  stated  the  slgnlflcanoe  It  attaches  to 
passage  of  legislation  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  youth  package. 

The  resolution  dealing  with  youth  oppor- 
tunities noted  that  the  young  people  of  our 
Nation  constitute  thU  country's  most  valu- 
able national  resource,  and  that  the  future 
greatness  of  this  country  Is  dependent  upon 
the  quallflcatlons  which  our  youth  possess 
for  the  respKjnslbllltles  which  wlU  be  theirs 
when  they  become  adulU.  It  also  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  statistics  which  show  a  dis- 
tressing rise  In  school  dropouU.  youth  un- 
employment and  Juvenile  delinquency.  The 
conference  concluded  that  ftiU  eooperatlon 
and  assistance  of  all  levels  of  government  Is 
needed  to  solve  these  problems 

Finally.  In  the  belief  that  the  legislation 
currently  before  the  Congress  oacrs  the  best 
hope  of  coming  to  grips  with  fels  critical 
situation  and  would  further  the  p.irtnershlp 
of  responsibility  which  must  exist  If  these 
problems  are  to  be  met.  the  resolution  en- 
dorsed an  extension  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of 
1961.  the  establishment  of  a  youth  conser- 
vation and  home  town  eervlee  corps,  and 
the  enactment  of  legislation  for  a  national 
service  corps,  as  well  as  a  youth  emplojnnent 
act.  The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  attached 
for  your  Information  and  consideration. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  places  high 
priority  on  the  passage  of  these  bills,  all  of 
which  are  related  to  and  are  subsUntlal 
paru  of  an  entire  program  of  Foderal-State- 
clty  cooperation  that  wiU  stem  the  tide  of 
what  Is  a  major  national  problem. 

Only  one  of  these  bllis,  tba  Juvenile  De- 


linquency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act, 
Is  existing  law.  and  It  alone  specifically  deals 
with  the  problem  of  putting  our  youth  on 
the  path  of  good  citizenship.  It  Is  the  fore- 
runner of  the  measures  which  must  follow 
Its  lead.  In  order  that  the  accomplishments 
made  In  this  area  are  not  wasted  by  the  de- 
feat of  those  correlative  programs  which 
win  provide  Job  training,  profitable  employ- 
ment. clvl<}  training  and  expanded  vocational 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  become 
mature,  responsible  citizens  who  will  have  a 
useful  place  In  society. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  sincerely 
hopes  that  the  Congress  will  help  the  cities 
and  States  In  meeting  responsibilities  to  the 
young  people  of  the  country  by  enactment 
of  these  essential  programs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  J.  Gunther. 
Executive  Director. 

RESOLtrriON    on    Youth    Oppohtxtnities 

'Whereas  the  young  people  of  our  Nation 
constitute  our  most  valuable  national  re- 
source; and 

Whereas  the  future  strength  and  vitality 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions and  fitness  of  our  youth  to  success- 
fully cope  with  the  responsibilities  of  life; 
and 

Whereas  -the  number  of  young  people 
under  the  age  of  majority  Is  increasing 
yearly  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population 
as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  extraordinarily  heavy  demands 
have  been  placed  upon  the  resotirces  of  our 
cities  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
youthful  citizens;  and 

Whereas  a  constant  and  distressing  rise  In 
school  dropouts,  youth  tmemploymcmt  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  compels  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  find  solutions  for  these  problems; 
and 

Whereas  these  problems  cost  the  Nation 
billions  of  dollars  annxially  which  could  be 
saved  with  concerted  attacks  on  the  causes 
of  the  problems:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  support  public  and  private  programs 
designed  to  stop  the  spread  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  explore  new  approaches  and 
resources  In  facilitating  the  educatlomal,  vo- 
cational, and  civic  training  needed  by  our 
youth;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  conference.  In  pursu- 
ing these  alms,  support  (1)  establishment  na- 
tionally of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
Home  Town  Youth  Corps,  and  National 
Service  Corps;  (2)  enactment  of  a  Youth 
Emplojmient  Act;  and  (3)  extension  of  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1961. 


RESOLtmoN  OF  the  SENATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Whereas  Congressman  Denton  has  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  2332  which  would 
provide  a  pension  for  World  War  I  veterans 
whose  Income  Is  under  $2,400  annually.  If 
they  are  single,  and  $3,600  annually.  IX  they 
have  dependents;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  prlnclpwU  domestic 
problems  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation  Is  the 
care  of  the  aged,  the  Importance  of  which  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
approximately  16  million  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  65  years;  and 

Whereas  of  this  number,  about  2  million 
are  those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  First  World. 
War,  and  whose  present  xjlrcumstances  are 
below  the  average  for  the  Nation,  which  fact 
may  be  traced  In  part  to  the  service  rendered 
their  country  during  that  war;  and 

Whereas  these  veterans  have  not  enjoyed 
the  extensive  benefits  accorded  their  younger 
brethren  who  served  during  World  War  II 
and  who  were  given  the  c^portimlty  for 
training  at  Government  expense  and  assist- 
ance In  securing  home  and  business  loans; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  given  any  general  pension  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  {the  house  of  representatives 
concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  urged  to  enact  House  Resolution 
2332  to  alleviate  the  dire  conditions  In  which 
those  who  made  the  sacrifices  for  this  coun- 
try. In  their  youth,  now  find  themselves;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Congressman  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 


Pension  I  for  Veterans  of  World  War  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  always  been  a  persistent 
supporter  of  legislation  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  World  War  I  veterans.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  resolution  on  July  1,  1963,  in 
support  of  H.R.  2332,  which  will  provide 
pensions  for  World  War  I  veterans. 

I  include  a  copy  of  this  Peniisylvanla 
Senate  resolution  so  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  can  read  it: 


July  Newsletter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
power  preference  bill  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  soon  will  be  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  to  the  State  of  Washington 
and  my  congressional  district,  I  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  my  July  news- 
letter. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

include  the  newsletter,  which  contains  a 

paragraph  entitled  "As  I  See  It"  as  well 

as  an  explanation  of  the  bill,  in  the 

Record. 

Power  Prefeexkce 

Although  Congress  is  proceeding  down  the 
legislative  trail  at  a  snail's  pace,  there  Is 
some  progress  being  made  In  the  committees 
which  doesn't  make  front-page  news  very 
often,  but  which  can  affect  you  considerably. 
One  area  of  progress  Is  the  Pacific  Northwest 
power  preference  legislation. 

The  power  preference  bill,  as  It  is  called, 
was  Introduced  by  Senator  Henry  Jackson, 
Congresswoman  Julia  Btttler  Hansen,  and 
myself.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill  and  Just 
last  week  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
reported  the  bill  to  the  House. 
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You  might  ask  how  this  legislation  could 
affect  you.  Well.  It  could  affect  your  pocket- 
book.  Second.  It  could  affect  the  Industrial 
future  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

As  things  stand  now.  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  which  markeU  all  federally 
produced  power  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  U 
falling  behind  In  Its  repayment  contracts  at 
a  rate  of  about  $15  million  a  year.  ThU  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years.  Not  too  long 
ago  BPA  had  a  $70  million  surplus  In  the 
repayment  kitty.  Although  Bonneville  U 
still  ahead  tZO  million  on  Its  payments  to 
the  Treasury,  power  rates  will  have  to  be 
raised  unless  something  Is  done  soon.  Other- 
wise Bonneville  will  use  up  the  kitty  and  fall 
behind  in  Its  payments  Any  rate  Increase  to 
meet  this  situation  could  seriously  affect  the 
industrial  future  of  the  State  and  damage 
our  economy. 

Had  BPA  been  able  to  market  surplus  pow- 
er In  past  years,  it  would  have  been  operating 
in  the  black  Instead  of  the  red.  Advances 
in  transmission  techniques,  however,  now 
make  It  possllyle  to  wheel  this  power  econom- 
ically all  the  way  from  the  Columbia  River  to 
Los  Angeles.  ...  k 

Under  the  present  law.  a  municipal  or  pub- 
Uc  body  gets  first  call  on  power  produced  at 
federally  constructed  powerplants.  U  a  line 
were  constructed  between  BonnevUle  and 
southern  California,  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  Los  Angeles  to  demand  firm  power 
from  BonnevlUe.  which  It  would  be  com- 
pelled to  deliver  even  If  It  had  to  take  the 
power  away  from  Industry  In  the  State  of 
Washington. 

My  bill  says,  in  essence,  that  customers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  get  first  call  on 
UxiB  power  over  any  customer  outside  the 
area  Well.  I've  been  accused  of  "building 
a  Chinese  wall,"  of  "Balkanlslng"  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  arent  so  nice.  But.  I 
got  the  bin  through  the  committee  never- 
theless. I  expect  the  bill  to  come  before 
the  House  In  2  or  3  weeks  where  It  will  face 
a  tough  battle. 

I  also  was  able  to  put  In  an  amendment 
which  says  In  effect  that  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  must  get  authorization  from  the 
Congress  before  he  can  build  transmission 
lines  from  Bonneville  to  points  ouUlde  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  under  terms  of  this  act. 

Such  a  project  might  cost  anywhere  from 
tl25  to  $250  million,  so  It  seems  to  me  only 
right  that  the  Secretary  should  come  to 
Congress  to  Justify  his  request  for  that  much 
money.  After  aU,  they're  your  dollars.  Also. 
Congress  Is  supposed  to  control  the  purse 
strings  The  Interior  Committee  supported 
my  amendment  23  to  9.  Yet.  I've  been  ac- 
cused of  being  "anti-Northwest."  "anti- 
Southwest."  and  "antlpubllc  Interest." 

What  I'm  really  anti  about  is  the  spending 
of  millions  of  dollars  without  congressional 
authorization.     I   hope    you   feel    the   same 

way. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Congressman  Jack  Westland. 


of  years  ago.  made  a  noise  that  sounded  Just 
like  a  cow  mooing.  We  finally  found  out  It 
was  the  result  of  a  faulty  plastic  bushing^ 
He  looked  relieved  to  know  the  answer,  and 
I  had  a  rather  satisfying  feeling  that  I  was 
better  Informed  on  one  lUtle  thing  than  our 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


Kennedy's  Popularity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


As  I  Szx  It 
(By  Helen  Westland) 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
conversation    you    might    carry    on    If    you 
found  yovirself  sitting  next  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  the  United  States  of  America? 
Imagine  the  broad  range  of  subjects,  such 
as  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marines,  our 
astronauts,  or  our  space  program.     Well.  It 
happened  to  me  the  other  night  at  a  dinner. 
I  was  sitting  to  the  right  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.     After  giving  It  a  little  thought.  I 
chose   a   subject   I   knew   something   about. 
Since  he  formerly  was  president  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  I  asked  him  If  he  had  ever  heard 
of  a  Thunderblrd  mooing?     I  might  Just  as 
well  have  asked  him  If  he  knew  an  atomic 
bomb  was  going  to  be  dropped  on  Washing- 
ton.    He     looked     speechless,    but    reacted 
quickly  by  asking  Jxist  exactly  what  1  meant. 
I  told  him  our  car,  when  It  was  new  a  couple 


or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  such 
times  as  we  are  now  passing  through  and 
with  the  apparent  inactivity  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  study 
the  analysis  of  the  situation  of  the 
United  States  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  our  naUonal 
and  International  problems  in  an  effort 
to  evaluate  our  inactivity  and  place  the 
responsibility. 

William  F.  Buckley,  in  his  column  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  on 
July  15.  1963,  certainly  points  out  some 
of  the  fundamental  reasons  for  our  lack 
of  achievement. 
The  column  follows: 

Kennedy's  Popvlaritt 
(By  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
A  recent  public  opinion  poll  discloses  that 
Mr.  Kennedy's  popularity  has  slipped  pre- 
cipitously. If  the  finding  Is  correct.  It  Is 
the  most  exhilarating  datum  since  Plato's 
proof  that  even  an  Illiterate  slave  boy  could 
be  taught  to  understand  his  complicated 
theorem  of  Pythagoras. 

I  intend  no  personal  slight  to  our  leader, 
for  whom  I  wish  a  long  and  happy  life.  But 
I  do  feel  It  Is  high  testimony  to  democratic 
perspicacity  that  the  feeling  should  finally 
obtrude  Into  the  consciousness  of  the  public 
that  notwithstanding  the  gentleman's  per- 
sonal virtues  and  his  devout  enjoyment  of 
the  perquisites  of  high  office,  the  simple  fact 
Is  he  has  no  apparent  qualifications  for  an 
office  the  successfiU  discharge  of  which  has 
everything  to  do  with  your  and  my  hopes, 
dreams,  and  ambitions,  for  ourselves  and  our 
children. 

The  word  Is  indeed  getting  about:  The 
fabulous  Kennedy  machine,  deslg-ied  to  cope 
with  all  the  problems  that  beset  mankind, 
la  stalled.  The  delirious  self-assurance,  all 
that  youthful  energy,  all  those  teeming  Har- 
vard brains  have  fueled  It,  and  It  has 
throbbed  away  now  for  3  years,  nearly:  yet 
nothing,  but  nothing  Important,  has  been 
accomplished.  And  the  reason  why  Is  this: 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  no  grip  on  reality,  no  com- 
municable vUlon  of  the  purposes  of  his 
administration. 

The  grandiose  rhetoric  with  which  he  re- 
assures and  galvanizes  his  constituents  every 
time  one  of  the  meters  on  the  machine  reg- 
isters a  complaint  is  beginning  to  fall  fiat 
as  the  people  discern  the  gruesome  truth, 
that  this  efficient  and  likable  young  man 
hasn't  the  least  Idea  how  to  maneuver 
through  the  greatest  crisis  In  world  history. 
The  concrete  Indictment  of  Mr.  Kennedy  Is 
painfully  easy  to  make.  It  was  he  who 
funked  the  challenge  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  who 
stood  by  while  the  Wall  was  raised  In  Ber- 
lin, who  concluded  the  unworkable  arrange- 
ments m  Laos,  who  Is  the  prisoner  of 
monopoly  labor  unions,  who  falls  to  stanch 
the  fiow  of  gold  from  our  bleeding  Republic. 


who  sits  by  acquiescently  while  the  central 
bureaucracy  leeches  more  and  more  of  the 
power  and  freedom  ot  the  Individual. 

But  I  suspect  It  Is  not  the  concrete  fail- 
ures that  have  caused  the  diminution  In  his 
popularity.  It  Is  something  else.  There  Is 
something  about  the  sUckness  of  his  total 
performance  that  Is  cloying.  The  months 
go  by  and  the  problems  are  not  solved,  and 
yet  one  has  the  feeling  of  radiant  self-satis- 
faction within  the  White  House. 

I  believe  that  any  man  who  would  address 
the  public  and  confess  his  temporary  Inca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  Nation's  problems, 
citing  great  historical  obstructions  ouUldc 
his  power  to  cope  with,  would  earn  the  pati- 
ence of  the  people.  But  that  Is  not  Mr. 
Kennedys  mode.  He  U  surrounded  by  vain 
sycophants  who  seek  to  transmute  his  dis- 
maying record  Into  one  great,  endless,  trium- 
ph.-il  parade. 

The  word  is  "rodomontade":  A  vain,  blus- 
tering self-rlghtcousness.  Lean  on  It  too 
hard,  and  you  will  collapse  on  the  rigidities  of 
reality— for  so  long,  at  least,  as  self-govern- 
ment works.  If  Mr.  Kennedy  were  to  give 
the  Impression  that  he  Is  genuinely  and 
even  obsessively  concerned  with  the  great 
lesions  on  the  commonweal,  we  might  show 
him  the  patience  due  to  a  faltering,  but 
determined  doctor.  Instead,  though  the 
patient  grows  worse,  the  doctor  gambols 
about  the  world  proclaiming  the  soundness 
of  hte  patient's  health,  and  his  own  magi- 
cal curative  powers. 

This  Is  a  tough  world.  Anyone  who 
wanted  a  serene  life.  Trotsky  reminded  us, 
picked  the  wrong  centiu-y  to  be  born  In. 
There  are  no  Instant  solutions  to  any  pro- 
lem.  But  Mr.  Kennedy's  failure  is  to  admit 
to  the  seriousness  of  these  problems.  The 
problem  of  a  Communist  state  encysted  In 
the  womb  of  our  hemisphere  is,  let  us 
admit  It.  a  problem;  yet  Mr.  Kennedy  has  no 
solution  for  It  whatsoever.  The  problem  of 
the  overhead  of  life  In  a  technological  so- 
ciety burdened  down  by  monopoly  unions 
and  hedonistic  state  welfarism  Is  a  prob- 
lem— but  Its  existence  never  crosses  the 
complacent  lips  of  President  Kennedy. 

Our  President  emerges  as  the  ultimate 
man  In  the  gray  fiannel  suit:  The  great 
accommodator.  the  weather  vane  on  the 
perfect  ball  bearings — soul  free,  Immune 
from  any  of  the  frictions  of  reality. 
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Status  of  Pnerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.    POWELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  item  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  2.  1963: 
Statcs  or  Puerto  Rico 

I  was  amazed  at  the  misstatement  in 
Walter  Llppmans  article.  "Free  and  Associat- 
ed Puerto  Rlcb."  In  your  Issue  of  June  18. 
that  "Puerto  Rlcans  •  •  •  do  not  vote  in 
elections  outside  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Puerto  Rlcans  coming  to  the  mainland  can 
and  do  vote  In  any  State  of  the  Union  where 
they  establish  legal  residence.  They  can 
then  vote  for  all  local.  State,  and  National 
officials.  Including  the  President  and  Vice 
Prelsdent  of  the  United  States.  Thousands 
have  done  It  In  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

The  article  contains  other  errors.  -Federal 
legislation."  writes  Mr.  Uppmann.  "apart 
from  tax  legislation  may  be.  but  need  not  be. 


applied  to  Puerto  Rlco.  This  Includes  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid.  though  usually  Congress 
does  make  them  applicable." 

All  Federal  legislation  applies  to  Puerto 
Rico  except  the  tax  laws.  Uncle  Sam  has 
generously  relieved  Puerto  Rico  of  all  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  even  the  customs  receipts  are 
covered  Into  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Treasury.  Only 
one  modification  In  the  uniform  applica- 
bility of  all  other  Federal  legislation  took 
place  In  the  administrative  procedure  of  the 
minimum  wage  law. 

As  for  the  grants-in-aid,  the  unvarjrlng 
custom  to  date  has  been  to  Include  with  the 
SUtcs,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rlco,  although  Congress  could,  of  course, 
change  that  In  any  given  piece  of  legislation. 

Nor  Is  It  correct  to  say,  as  Mr.  Uppmann 
does,  that  If  "a  compact  of  permanent  union 
is  authorized  by  Cougress  and  is  ratified  by  a 
referendum  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people.  It 
will  csUbllsh  a  union  which  neither  country 
can  unilaterally  dissolve." 

Granted  that  there  might  be  and  could 
be  a  moral  obligation  for  Congress  to  ad- 
here to  such  an  arrangement  If  once  auth- 
orized, no  Congress  can  bind  Its  successors, 
and  there  would  be  no  constitutional  author- 
ity for  such  a  commitment.  Only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  establish  "such 
a  union  which  neither  country  could  uni- 
laterally dissolve." 

Ernest  Gbueninc, 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Washington. 


ally  subsided  and  patriotism  revived.  It 
reached  a  j>eak  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  (1898)  and  has  since  been 
fanned  Into  a  great  flame  by  succeeding  wars 
and  events. 

However,  the  specter  of  government  by  co- 
ercion and  force  Is  again  raising  Its  ugly 
head,  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Is  legislating  rather  than  construing,  and 
patriotism  and  loyalty  has  to  be  an  abstract 
fcK-ce,  despising  the  trend  toward  autocracy. 


A  Governmeiit  of  Coercion  and  Force 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
In  the  Monday,  July  8.  1963.  edition  of 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat  were  the  edi- 
torial remarks  of  the  Honorable  Ben  A. 
Meginniss.  Judge  Meginniss  is  a  former 
outstanding  jurist  of  my  district  who  is 
now  retired  and  who  has  given  wonder- 
ful service  during  his  tenure  of  office 
serving  the  public  and  position  he  held. 
His  remarks  conccming  a  present  day 
trend  in  our  government  were  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  and  are  words 
which  I  think  are  notable  coming  from 
a  former  jurist  with  distinguished  serv- 
ice.   The  editorial  follows: 

Reading  of  the  elaborate  plans  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  re- 
members that  In  our  childhood,  so-called 
Independence  Day  was  only  that  day  on  the 
calendar  which  comes  between  the  third  and 
fifth  of  July. 

We  remember  our  astonishment  when 
young  friends  who  had  lately  removed  from 
Michigan  proposed  that  we  celebrate  with 
fireworks.  0\ir  fireworks  were  reserved  i(X 
Christmas,  as  Incongruous  as  that  may  seem 
to  many.  We  were  the  fringe  of  that  gen- 
eration known  as  "unreconstructed  rebels" 
and  our  Immediate  forebears  could  not  see 
any  "Independence"  In  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived.  Having  Just  emerged  from 
a  mighty  struggle  In  which  they  were  over- 
powered but  not  convinced,  they  had  had 
to  live  under  a  government  of  Intimidation, 
coercion  and  force,  administered  by  alien  of- 
ficers who  were  cruel  and.  In  most  Instances, 
corrupt. 

They  fought  and  regained  control  of  their 
own  government,  and  the  bitterness  gradu- 


Why  Commemorate  the  Civil  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.1963 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
memorative Civil  War  programs  have 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
In  recent  months.  Capt.  Eugene  H. 
Breitenberg,  troop  information  officer, 
MUitary  District  of  Washington,  deUv- 
ered  an  outstanding  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Why  Commemorate  the  Civil 
War?"  His  remarks  were  presented  to 
his  iistening  audiences  with  recording 
facilities  as  well  as  the  use  of  film.  Be- 
cause of  the  historical  significance  of  this 
splendid  speech,  I  would  like  to  incor- 
porate its  full  text  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  The  address  follows: 
Wht  Commemorate  thi  Civil  War? 


Many    people    have    asked    this    question, 
"Why  commemorate  the  Civil  War?"   This  Is  a 
fair  question  and  the  objective  of  this  talk 
Is  to  help  you  understand  why  we  have  every 
reason  to  commemorate  a  period  In  Ameri- 
can history  that  called  for  courageous  living. 
In  the  comparatively  brief  history  of  our 
country.  Americana  have  been  called  upon 
to  display  coxirage   and   character   In   these 
formative  years.     Americans  have  marched 
and  died  In  eight  major  wars.    Many  of  you 
have    marched,    sacrificed,    and    have    lost 
friends  and  loved  ones.     One  hundred  years 
ago  Americans  marched  In  the  Civil  War — 
labeled   by   Sir   Winston   Churchill   as   "The 
noblest  and  least  avoWable  of  all  great  mass 
conflicts."    Known  by  many  names,  one  may 
find  Information  In  history  books  and  other 
material  relative  to  this  war  under  various 
headings    such    as    the    "War    Between    the 
States,"  "War  of  Rebellion,"  "War  of  Seces- 
sion," and  "War  for  Southern  Independence." 
Through   the   courtesy   of  the   U.S.   Army 
Band,  we  may  listen  to  their  recording  on 
tape,  "Tramp.  Tramp.  Tramp — the  Boys  Are 
Marching."    a    favorite    military    nvunber    of 
long  ago.    As  you  listen,  think  of  those  men 
who    have    mVched    for    freedom    and    the 
sacred  principles  which  characterize  all  free 
men.    (Recording.) 

In    1957.    Congress,    by    unanimous    vote, 
passed    Public    Law    85-305,    to    establUh    a 
conunlssion   of   25   prominent  Americans  to 
coordinate     commemorative    events    during 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War.    This 
public  law  expressed  the  convictions  of  o\ir 
Representatives    In    Congress    that    the    far 
reaching  events  of  the  Civil  War  established 
that  the   United  States  would  remain  per- 
manently one  Nation.     They  described  this 
war  as  the  greatest  Internal  crisis  through 
which  this  Nation  passed,  and  expressed  the 
conviction    that    It    forged     the    unity    of 
America. 

In  later  years,  the  sons  of  our  united  coun- 
try, both  the  North  and  South,  fought  to- 
gether side  by  side  for  human  freedom,  jus- 


tice,   and    the    dignity    of    the    individual 
throughout  the  world. 

How  can  we  Americans  ever  forget  the 
words  of  Thomas  Paine,  written  on  a  drum- 
head by  campflre  In  1776  and  recul  to  troops 
ot  General  Washington's  Army:  "These  are 
the  times  that  try  men's  souls."  As  souls 
were  tried  then  and  again  In  1861,  so  are  souls 
tried  today  In  Berlin,  In  Cuba,  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  and  even  In  our  own  beloved 
land. 

I  Invite  you  to  go  back  to  the  years  1861- 
65,  to  a  time  of  soul  testing  unparalleled  In 
American  history.  There  Is  so  much  to  say 
about,  and  so  much  to  learn,  from  the  Civil 
War  period  of  our  history,  especially  now  dur- 
ing the  centennial  years,  that  could  bring  all 
Americans  to  a  more  profound  appreciation 
of  the  "Oneness"  of  our  Nation  and  the  need 
for  all  Americans  to  apply  our  energies  In  a 
renewed  effort  to  revitalize  character  so  sorely 
needed  today.  As  Bruce  Oatton,  Civil  War 
historian,  so  well  stated:  "The  ClvU  War  did 
not  divide  us,  we  were  already  divided.  It 
united  us  Into  one  great  coimtry." 

Over  6,000  engagements  were  fought  dur- 
ing the  ClvU  War  and  over  600,000  deaths 
resulted.  Many  times,  boys  were  pitted 
against  boys,  for  in  the  Union  forces  alone, 
there  were  more  than  200.000  boys,  no  older 
than  16  years  of  age.  More  than  2,000  of 
these  lads  were  less  than  14  years  of  age. 
Many  never  lived  to  know  a  sweetheart  or 
live  a  normal  life  such  as  you  and  I.  They 
found  comfort  In  the  beautiful  song  we  may 
now  hear  on  tape,  sung  by  the  US.  Army 
Chorus:  "Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother" 
(recording). 

For  approximately  2  years  It  was  my  great 
privilege  and  honor  to  work  with  such  de- 
voted citizens  as  Ma].  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  HI. 
USA  (Ret)  and  the  late  Karl  S.  Betts,  to  help 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  National  and 
State  Commissions.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  Department  of  Defense  Civil  War 
Centennial  Liaison  Officer  to  the  National 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  and  I  be- 
came imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  public 

law. 

A  proclamation  signed  by  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  In  December  I960, 
called  upon  all  Americans  to  plan  and  carry 
out  their  own  appropriate  Centennial  ob- 
servances during  the  years  1961-65;  thereby 
enriching  their  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing of  this  momentous  chapter  In  our  Na- 
tion's history  and  of  making  this  memorable 
period  truly  a  centennial  for  all  Americans. 
The  President  further  stated:  "It  was  a 
demonstration  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  by 
men  and  women  of  both  sides  who  valued 
principle  above  life  Itself  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  duty  Is  a  part  of  our  Nation's  noblest 
tradition."  . 

The  Civil  War,  with  all  Its  hardships  and 
bloodshed,  was  a  singing  war,  and  produced 
many  songs,  as  all  wars  do;  however,  no 
other  war  In  our  history,  nor  any  other 
event  for  that  matter,  ever  Inspired  so  much 
music  and  musical  activity. 

Walter  Klttrldge's  song,  "Tenting  To- 
nlght^Tenttng  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground." 
epitomized  the  campflre  loneliness  of  count- 
less thousands  of  Civil  War  soldiers  on  both 
sides. 

Many  Americans  have  aswed,  "Is  It  wise  to 
commemorate  the  American  Civil  War?" 
Consistent  with  oiu-  free  way  of  life,  this  Is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Congress,  by  unani- 
mous agreement,  speaking  for  the  majority, 
believes  It  wise  and  jiist;  former  President 
Elsenhower  Issued  a  proclamation  to  this  end, 
and  centennial  events  staged  periodically 
throughout  our  land  attest  to  acclaim  for 
such  events.  Forty-six  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  established  centennial 
commissions  to  carry  out  appropriate  obser- 
vances. 

History  reveals  that  the  ClvU  War  had  lU 
rooU  In  such  complex  poUtlcal.  economic, 
social,  and  psychological  elements  that  his- 
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torlans  still  do  not  agree  as  to  its  basic 
cause.  Thus,  whether  characterized  In  the 
words  of  William  H.  Seward,  as  the  "Irrepres- 
sible conflict."  or  by  others  as  "a  needless 
war."  let  us  agree  that  there  existed  a  situa- 
tion which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  come  to 
be  regarded  by  men  of  that  day  as  Insoluble 
by  peaceful  means. 

I  had  no  relatives  in  the  Civil  War.  My 
people  came  to  this  country  In  1903.  I  thank 
Ood  for  the  privilege  of  American  citizenship 
and  the  honor  of  wearing  a  military  uniform 
of  my  country.  I  thank  God.  too.  for  the 
)uiowled.ge  gained  as  Civil  Wsu-  liaison  officer 
to  Justify  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
Americans,  both  North  and  South,  who  were 
willing  to  die  for  their  sacred  principles. 

In  the  sxmimer  ot  1863.  morale  was  low; 
discouragement  had  set  In  and  more  men 
were  needed.  George  P.  Root,  the  greatest 
of  the  northern  songwriters,  one  day  was  In- 
spired to  write  the  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom." 
It  became  a  favorite  song  throughout  the 
Union  and  was  a  morale  booster  at  home 
and  in  tlie  Army  camps  as  well.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  a  southern  officer  recalled  how 
amazed  he  had  been  when,  during  the  fierce 
fighting  In  the  Wilderness  Campaign,  the 
Union  forces  had  been  beaten  back  time  and 
again,  and  yet.  after  6  days  of  fighting,  they 
reformed  for  batUe.  singing  for  all  they  were 
worth,  "Kally  Round  the  Flag.  Boys.  Rally 
Once  Again"  (recording). 

As  the  war  went  Into  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  and  the  sacrifices  and  hardships  In- 
oreased.  the  lonely  soldier  thought  oi  home, 
and  those  at  home  thought  of  him  and  they 
both  sang.  The  southern  boy  sought  to  lift 
his  splrlU  with  "Lorena"  or  "Bonnie  Elolse." 
^hlle  the  northern  boy  found  solace  In 
"Annie  Laurie"  or  "Kathleen  Mavoumeen" 
(recording) . 

Did  you  know  that  "Dixie" — a  northern 
walk-around,  was  written  by  a  northerner. 
Danlri  Bmmett.  a  native  at  Ohio?  Did  you 
know  that  this  post  popular  of  all  southern 
■ongB  was  a  favorite  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln?  Did  you  know  that  shortly  before 
his  untimely  death,  when  he  was  serenaded 
by  a  military  bcuid,  Lincoln  said  thatr  "Dixie" 
was  again  Federal  property  and  asked  the 
b&nd  to  play  it?  And  so  ever  since,  it  has 
been  the  common  property  of  all  the  people. 
Let  us  now,  as  Americans,  listen  to  "Dixie" 
(recording) . 

It  would  be  wise  if  all  of  us.  especially 
during  these  times,  heeded  the  advice  of 
one  of  America's  great  generals.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  who,  after  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was 
president  of  Washington  College,  advised  a 
southern  lady  as  to  the  rearing  of  her 
children.  "Madxun,"  he  said,  "Don't  bring 
up  your  sons  to  detest  the  U.S.  Government. 
Recollect  that  we  form  one  country  now. 
Abandon  yovir  local  animosities  and  make 
your  sons  Americans." 

It  may  be  that  divine  providence  has  willed 
It  so.  that  the  centennial  should  come  at 
the  time  in  ovu:  history  when  we  are  con- 
fronted by  communism,  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  existence  as  a  free  people.  Former 
President  Elsenhower  expressed  It  this  way: 
"I  would  virge  •  •  •  in  all  oxir  commemora- 
tions of  the  Civil  War  centennial,  that  we 
look  on  this  great  struggle  not  merely  as  a 
set  of  military  operations,  but,  as  a  period 
in  our  history  In  which  the  times  called 
for  extraordinary  degrees  of  patriotism  and 
heroism  on  the  part  of  the  men  and  women 
of  both  the  North  and  the  South.  In  this 
cohtext  we  may  derive  inspiration  from  their 
deeds  to  renew  our  dedication  to  the  task 
which  yet  confronts  us — the  fxirtherance. 
together  with  other  free  nations  of  the  world, 
of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man  and  the 
building  of  a  Just  and  lasUng  peace  " 

The  story  of  the  deeds  and  battles  of 
generals  and  their  men,  is  also  recorded  for 
history  In  photographs  taken  by  the  country's 
first  combat  photographer,  Matthew  Brady. 
Preserved  for  all  Americans,  are  some  scenes 


of  peoples,  places,  and  events  of  bygone  days. 
In  pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Brady  which  we 
are  now  p>rivlleged  to  view. 

One  of  America's  great  and  inspiring  songs. 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  was 
written  by  a  northerner.  Julie  Ward  Howe, 
with  music  composed  by  a  southerner.  Wil- 
liam Steffe.  We  are  reminded  as  we  listen, 
that  this  ClvU  War  centennial  relates  to  a 
period  in  our  history  when  American  was 
pitted  against  American — at  times,  father 
against  son.  brother  against  brother — all 
fighting  for  a  principle. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  you  leave,  you 
may  take  with  you  a  special  issue  of  the 
Army  Information  Digest,  "The  Lesson  and 
the  Legacy."  which  contains  articles  paying 
homage  to  men  of  character. 
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Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  should  like  to  Include  a  very 
thought-provoking  editorial  entitled 
"Unfinished  Business,"  which  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  dally  papers  published 
In  my  district  and  in  my  hometown  of 
Greensboro.  N.C.,  the  Greensboro  Record. 

This  editorial  appeared  in  the  July  4 
issue  of  the  paper  and  I  believe  carries 
a  message  which  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered not  only  by  the  youth  of  our 
great  country  but  also  by  every  citizen 
who  Is  privileged  to  live,  move,  and  have 
his  being  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  these  perilous  times  In  which  we  are 
living,  nothing  Is  more  Important  than 
an  evocation  of  our  heritage  and  tradi- 
tion of  free  Institutions  for  freemen  and 
of  the  preservation  of  that  freedom 
against  license  exercised  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  Not  only  on  our  Independence 
Day,  July  4,  but  on  every  day  of  our 
lives  we  should  hark  back  in  memory  to 
the  American  patriots  who  founded  this 
country,  to  the  American  Ideals  which 
they  generated,  and  to  the  heritage 
which  they  left  us  In  succeeding  genera- 
tions to  foster  and  preserve. 

As  the  editorial  cogently  points  out, 
real  patriotism  Is  unfinished  business;  it 
is  not  static:  it  must  be  channeled  Into 
action  and  profession  of  faith  if  It  Is  In- 
deed to  fiourish.  There  is  no  place  in 
the  exercise  and  afBrmation  of  patriot- 
ism for  cynicism,  and  if  patriotism  has 
Indeed  "outlived  its  usefulness,"  as  the 
editorial  quotes  a  New  England  high 
school  student  as  writing  in  an  assigned 
paper,  then  we  might  as  well  p>ack  up 
our  bags  and  go  home  and  let  this  great 
country  return  to  the  wilderness  from 
which  it  was  originally  wrested.  The 
editorial  follows: 

UNTunsHCD  Business 

There  are  those,  we  know,  who  think,  or 
at  least  say,  that  it's  corny  to  talk  about 
patriotism — even   on   the  Fourth   of  July. 

The  other  night,  for  example,  we  read 
about  the  New  England  high  school  girl  who 
wrote  in  her  student  paper  that  "one  must 


be  a  blindly  stupid  Individual"  to  be  pat- 
riotic. Furthermore,  she  wrote,  patriotism 
made  a  person  "arrogant,  selfish,  self -centered 
and  filled  with  potential  hate."  She  had 
concluded  that  patriotism  "has  outlived  Its 
usefulness." 

If  some  of  our  young  people  are  cynical, 
they  are  not  alone  in  trying  to  downgrade 
the  meaning  of  life  In  the  United  States. 
An  editorial  contemporary  has  said  that  the 
present  generation  of  adults  is  'in  general, 
the  least  possessed  of  American  virtues  of 
any  in  our  history."  That  Is  harsh  Judg- 
ment. We  would  like  to  believe  it  to  be 
untrue  and  unwarranted.  However,  we  are 
not  sure  but  that  it  is  close  to  fact. 

We  should  be  sobered  by  even  the  sugges- 
tion that  as  a  people  we  are  "the  least  pos- 
sessed of  American  virtues  of  any  (genera- 
tion) in  our  history."  Who,  even  among  the 
cynical,  can  sensibly  argue  that  our  country 
Is  not  In  danger  when  the  values,  dreams 
and  finest  achievements  in  our  heritage  are 
not  known  and  respected  by  us?  And  how 
can  there  be  genuine  respect  for  the  qual- 
ities and  attributes  of  our  heritage  if  we 
do  not  have  knowledge  of  them?  Maybe, 
the  trouble  Is  more  Indifference  than  ignor- 
ance. Certainly,  most  of  us  have  been  taught 
mxich  about  our  country's  history  and  what 
went  into  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
those  hardy  men  whose  vision,  courage  and 
faith  set  the  course  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy In  a  wilderness  land. 

Borrowing  the  high  school  student's  words, 
we  suggest  that  the  "blindly  stupid  Individ- 
ual" is  retdly  the  one  who  speaks  against 
patriotism.  And  we  hasten  to  explain  that 
we  are  speaking  of  patriotism  in  Its  broadest, 
deepest  and  most  spiritual  sense — genuine 
love  for  country  and  unhesitating  acceptance 
of  the  responsibilities  which  go  with  privi- 
leges and  rights. 

Indeed,  true  patriotism  has  not  outlived  its 
usefulness  or  yielded  one  Inch  in  the  urgency 
of  its  being.  To  say  that  it  has  would  be  to 
deny  the  grim  realities  of  our  times.  These, 
surely,  are  days  calling  for  the  finest  and 
highest  form  of  patriotism — the  kind  that  Ls 
grounded  In  real  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal.  This  kind  of  patriotism  embraces 
dedication  to  and  belief  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  we  profess,  and  is  firmly  fixed  In  de- 
termination to  perpetuate  our  Nation's  heri- 
tage at  all  cost. 

Today,  we  look  back — 187  years — to  an  im- 
portant milestone  in  man's  struggling  prog- 
ress on  freedom's  road.  We  are  reminded 
that  this  milestone — the  proclaiming  of  our 
Independence — was  not  a  terminal  point,  but 
rather  a  fresh  starting  line  for  the  human 
race  In  Its  never-ending  efforts  to  be  free. 
The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  not  a  completed  event,  but  part  of 
a  continuing  process. 

And  while  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom, 
we  are  nevertheless  aware  that  protecting 
and  perpetuating  our  Ideals  and  principles 
must  be  a  ceaseless  undertaking.  This  is  Im- 
possible without  the  practice  and  teaching  of 
true  patriotism. 

The  flags,  martial  music  and  the  gayety  of 
this  day  are  reminders  that  real  patriotism 
Is  unfinished  business. 
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Attorney  John  H.  Bigelow,  of  Hazleton, 
Pa.,   Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean 
of  the  Luzerne  County  Bar  Association. 


Attorney  John  H.  Bigelow.  of  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  was  recently  tendered  a  testimonial 
dinner  by  his  many  colleagues  and 
friends.  Attorney  Bigelow,  who  has 
practiced  law  for  66  of  his  88  years,  has 
had  a  most  distinguished  career  in  the 
legal  profession  and  as  a  public  figure. 
The  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  in  its 
edition  of  Saturday,  July  13.  1963,  paid 
editorial  tribute  to  Attorney  Bigelow  and 
as  part  of  my  remarks  today  I  include 
this  editorial  1 : 

I  Prom  the  Wllkes-Barre  mmes  Leader,  July 
13,  1963) 
Testimonial  rom  John   H.  Bigelow 
The  testimonial  dinner  for  Attorney  John 
H.  Bigelow,  of  Hazleton,  at  the  Valley  Coun- 
try Club  In  Conyngham  was  an  Impressive 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  Luzerne  Coiinty 
Bar  Association   who  has  practiced  law  for 
66  of  his  88  years. 

Justice  Benjamin  R.  Jones  of  the  State 
supreme  court  and  President  Judge  Frank 
Plnola  of  the  Luzerne  County  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assemblage  when  the  former  re- 
ferred to  the  guest  of  honor  as  "a  student 
of  the  law"  and  the  latter  described  him  as 
"without  question  the  ablest  lawyer  at  the 
bar."  And  there  were  no  dissenting  opinions 
from  associates  on  the  bench  or  exceptions 
by  other  members  of  the  legal  profession  to 
these  words  of  high  praise  for  this  self-made 
man  at  the  pinnacle  of  a  noted  career. 

Born  at  Beaver  Meadow,  a  son  of  English 
Immigrants,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  at  16  after  a  public  school 
education  in  Hazleton.  For  the  next  7  years, 
he  earned  a  livelihood  and  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Troutman  until  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1897.  The  following 
year,  he  quit  his  railroad  Job  and  launched 
a  practice  that  was  to  become  one  of  the 
most  extensive  In  the  area. 

Attorney  Bigelow  ranged  over  a  wide  field 
as  counsel  for  corporations,  utilities,  and 
banks.  Not  only  was  he  an  authority  on  cor- 
porate and  municipal  law,  but  he  figured  in 
some  of  the  most  Important  cases  to  be  tried 
In  the  Luzerne  County  courts.  He  acquired 
a  well  deserved  reputation  as  a  Jury  pleader 
and  consultant.  For  4  years,  he  was  district 
attorney  of  Luzerne  County  and  for  42  years 
he  was  solicitor  for  the  city  of  Hazleton.  He 
also  served  on  the  board  of  law  examiners 
and   the  committee  on  court  rules. 

A  Democrat,  he  was  State  chairman  of  his 
party  for  2  years.  As  a  delegate  to  the  1916 
convention  In  St.  Louis,  he  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  Presi- 
dent. In  1920,  he  placed  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  Palmer  in  nomination  for  President, 
such  was  the  stature  he  acquired. 

A  brother  of  Attorney  Richard  Bigelow  and 
an  uncle  of  Judge  Richard  Bigelow  and  At- 
torney John  L.  Bigelow.  he  has  lUtimlnated 
the  family  escutcheon,  not  only  through  his 
eminence  In  the  law  and  politics,  but 
through  his  Integrity,  courage,  and  character. 
It  Is  not  Just  the  length  of  his  service  at  the 
bar  that  matters,  but  the  quality. 


West  Point'i  Oldest  Alumnus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  irxw  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1963 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.     Mr. 

•    Speaker,  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 

known  MaJ.  Gen.  Henry  C.  Hodges,  Jr., 


since  1950  when  I  participated  in  a  cere- 
mony honoring  the  deceased  members  of 
the  West  Point  alumni.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  enclose  the  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Tues- 
day. July  16,  which  describes  in  detail 
his  colorful  life  and  great  contribution 
to  this  country: 

Gen.    Henht    C.    Hodges,    Jr.,    103,    Oldest 

West  Point  Alumnus,  Dies;  Outlived  All 

Other    Graduates    in    History     or    the 

Academy — Rounded  Up  Comanches 

Stamford,    Conn.,    July     15. — MaJ.    Gen. 

Henry    Clay    Hodges,   Jr.,    the    oldest    living 

graduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  died 

today.     He  was  103   years  old,  and  lived  at 

65  Prospect  Street. 

General  Hodges  not  only  outlived  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1881,  but  also  lived  longer 
than  any  other  graduate  In  history. 

Traditionally,  General  Hodges  represented 
the  alumni  of  all  classes  in  laying  a  wreath 
at  the  base  of  the  Colonel  Thayer  monument 
during  June  Week.  He  made  this  visit  to 
West  Point  each  year.  Including  this  year. 
In  1962  he  was  personally  greeted  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  general  was  seated  in  a 
wheelchair  on  the  edge  of  the  parade  ground 
when  the  President  walked  over  to  him  and 
shook  hands. 

appointed  by  grant 
General  Hodges'   military  career  spanned 
the   years   1877.  when  he  entered   the  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  untU  his  retirement  from 
active  duty  In  1920. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Academy  by  Presi- 
dent Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  had  been  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Hodges'  father  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  elder  Hodges  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Academy,  class  of  1851.  He  was  on  duty 
at  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory, 
when  his  son  was  bom  there  on  April  20, 
1860. 

The  elder  Hodges  lived  to  be  the  oldest  sur- 
viving member  of  his  class.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain, serving  as  adjutant  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry when  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  former  Annie 
Abernethy,  daughter  of  the  first  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Oregon  Territory,  gave  birth  to 
their  son. 

The  younger  Hodges  reeclved  his  early  edu- 
cation at  a  series  of  Army  posts  and  in  pri- 
vate schools  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. After  entering  the  Academy  he  earned 
a  reputation  for  his  even  disposition  and 
ability  to  organize  student  functions.  He 
graduated  23d  In  his  class  of  53. 

After  being  commissioned  as  a  second 
lieutenant  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Clark. 
Tex.,  with  the  22d  Infantry.  In  later  years 
General  Hodges  chuckled  as  he  retold  a  story 
of  one  of  his  earliest  duties  as  an  officer. 

VOTED  BEST  DANCER 

He  was  ordered  to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in 
San  Antonio,  to  act  as  personal  escort  to  a 
party  of  young  women  visiting  the  post.  He 
was  voted  by  them  the  outstanding  dancer  of 
the  garrison. 

His  next  assignment  was  helping  to  round 
up  a  party  of  Comanche  Indians  that  had 
left  their  reservation  near  the  Pecos  River. 
The  Indians  were  returned  without  blood- 
shed. 

After  serving  at  a  series  of  outposts  on  the 
frontier  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  Academy 
at  West  Point  as  an  Instructor  In  mathe- 
matics. He  later  said  that  frontier  service 
has  rusted  his  logarithms  and  he  was  barely 
able  to  keep  ahead  of  his  classes. 

Assigned  once  again  to  the  frontier.  Gen- 
eral Hodges,  a  nonsmoker,  suffered  numerous 
encounters  with  Indian  peace  pipes  until  he 
hit  upon  a  device  the  Indian  chiefs  accepted. 

At  meetings  he  would  share  a  cigarette 
with  the  negotiators,  explaining  that  the 
gesture  was  binding  and  that  the  smoking 
would  not  last  so  long. 

From  1892  to  1896  he  served  as  an  In- 
structor at  the  Groton  School  In  Massachu- 


setts and  at  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts  (now  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire) . 

FOUGHT  in   PHILIPPINES 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.  He  was  later 
assigned  to  the  Philippines  and  partici- 
pated In  11  battles  with  the  Moro  Insiir- 
rectlonlsts. 

Subsequent  service  took  him  to  Hawaii, 
Alaska  and  a  tour  of  duty  as  secretary  In 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  39th  Di- 
vision at  Camp  Beauregard  In  Louisiana.  He 
took  the  division  to  Prsuice,  but  did  not 
see  combat.  Near  the  end  of  the  war  his 
command  was  broken  up  to  provide  replace- 
ments for  other  units. 

After  the  war  he  commanded  Camp 
Beaiu-egard  and  the  17th  Infantry  Division. 
After  40  years  of  service  he  retired  In  1920 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

He  was  designated  major  general,  retired, 
by  an  act  of  Congress  In  June  1930. 

In  1891  General  Hodges  married  Netta 
Haines,  a  daughter  of  Jefferson  Haines,  who 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  In  1849. 
They  had  two  daughters.  Miss  Evelyn  Hodges 
of  Stamford,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  Mrs. 
James  L.  Crenshaw  of  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and 
a  son,  Parke  Hodges.  His  children  survive 
him. 

His  wife  died  In  1919.  A  year  later  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Carrie  Jones,  who  died  In  1940. 


Sit-ins,  Tmth,  and  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights 
which  appeared  in  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  on  Monday,  July  15, 1963: 

Sit-ins,  Trxtth,  and  Responsibilitt 

We  are  saddened  by  recent  events  in  Peoria 
in  the  strxiggle  against  discrimination. 

We  are  sad  not  because  of  the  events,  them- 
selves, so  much — for  they  are  really  mlnOT. 
It  Is  the  tone  of  one  group  In  this  struggle, 
and  the  more  than  minor  reactions  to  it  that 
hurts. 

We  are  sad  to  see  people  with  strong  feel- 
ings on  equal  rights  drawing  b(u:k.  People 
ready  to  break  with  the  past  and  move  In 
practical  ways  on  this  question  have  been 
seen  to  falter  and  (temporarily,  we  hope) 
hold  back. 

They  seem  to  feel  that  the  "price  of  mem- 
bership" In  this  effort  U  going  up,  and  they 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  John  Gwynn,  or 
the  State  head  of  the  NAACP,  as  an  unofficial 
Judge  and  Jury  ruling  on  the  actions  and  the 
motives  of  everybody,  white  or  black,  and 
every  Institution  In  this  city,  and  then  en- 
forcing that  Judgment  by  coercive  actions. 

They  are  shaken  when  the  question  of  re- 
six>nsiblllty  Is  raised  and  the  answer  to  the 
question  Is  a  rhetorical  question  fiung  out 
In  a  rally  of  300  pec^le.  The  shout  of  these 
300  does  not  establish  responsibility,  and 
such  a  method  of  "settling  the  question"  ac- 
tually raises  doubt. 

The  night  in  Jail  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect,  either.  When  people  insist  on  spend- 
ing a  night  in  Jail,  although  they  are  invited 
to  walk  out,  the  martyrdom  lacks  something. 
The  whole  thing  Is  cheapened.  It  seems 
rigged,  like  play-acting  at  best.  Like  a  fake, 
at  worst. 
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ThU  aUnoAphere  of  arranged,  planned,  la- 
bored effort  to  build  emotions  by  la«blng  out 
at  any  and  every  target  In  sight  has  hurt  • 
▼cry  acrloiis  and  very  Important  cause. 

Some  of  tbe  "help"  at  the  rally,  provided 
by  white  participants,  was  not  very  helpful 
In  this  cause,  either. 

Tou  don't  nght  prejudice  by  making  ap- 
peals to  some  other  prejudice.  That's  not  A 
fit  tool.  Yet  a  white  clergyman  attacked  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  ridiculed  him.  and  mis- 
quoted him  in  order  to  do  so.  He  ridiculed 
"leadership"  and  "management"  In  a  bald 
appeal  to  economic  prejudice  without  any 
distinction  or  Justice.  Certainly,  without 
any  measure  of  understanding  or  tolerance 
of  those  functions.  This  broful  blast  makes 
many  who  have  a  record  that  Is  good,  and 
certainly  have  tried  hard  say,  "What's  the 
use?" 

The  mayor's  statement  about  racial  ten- 
sion In  Peoria  as  compared  to  other  cities 
represented  at  the  meeting  he  had  attended 
was  undoubtedly  truthful  and  accurate. 
The  mayor  did  follow  It  with  a  program  that 
seems  to  stretch  to  the  limit  of  the  city 
government's  powers.  We  believe  some  of 
this  machinery  might  work  very  well  In  this 
year  of  1963 — If  used. 

For  this  effort,  he  has  been  slapped  in  the 
face,  ridiculed  and  misrepresented.  Does 
that  encourage  others  to  try  to  help? 

If  the  "price  of  membership"  In  this  cause 
is  1.000  percent  support  of  the  NAACP.  a  lot 
of  potent,  practical  aid  In  positions  of  In- 
fluence Is   going  to  be  kicked  out  the  door. 

We  believe  that  these  problems  will  be 
solved  by  truth,  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
the  death  of  "superstitions"  held  about 
Negroes  (and  held  about  whites,  too,  for  that 
matter) . 

We  siispect  that  the  Negroes  have  faced 
these  barriers  so  long  they  do  not  see  or 
realize  the  extent  of  the  opportxinlty  and 
Its  nature  In  this  community  now. 

We  believe  these  Negro  children  demon- 
strating will  certainly  have  equal  opportuni- 
ties, but  It  concerns  us  deeply  whether  these 
tactics  are  planting  seeds  of  a  new  prejudice 
barrier  for  the  future  or  helping  to  tear 
doiwn  the  old  one  ot   the  past. 

This  eagerness  for  "tension,"  If  It  has  to 
be  fabricated,  seems  based  on  the  theory  that 
we  will  Integrate  easier  If  we  develop  fears, 
uncertainties,  and  animosities  than  If  we  get 
rid  of  them.  Are  we  "marking  "  our  children, 
just  at  the  time  when  we  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  Instead? 

We  don't  think  there  Is  any  place  In  this 
situation  for  poetic  license  such  as  the  same 
clergyn>an  tised  when  he  described  Peoria  as 
in  the  "national  spotlight"  on  this  issue. 
Compare  that  with  Mayor  Day's  statement  aa 
to  truth  and  accuracy. 

We  believe  "The  truth  will  set  you  free." 

We  wUl  seek  it  in  that  good  cause  •  •  • 
and  hope  It  will  work  In  spite  of  factions 
and  In  spite  of  flareups. 


Space  Law  and  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  publication  next 
month  by  Appleton-Century-Crofts  of  a 


most  Important  book.  "Space  Law  and 
Government."  by  Andrew  G.  Hadey. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Haley  for  many 
years,  having  served  with  him  In  the 
military  during  the  Second  World  War. 
He  Is  an  author,  scientist,  and  lawyer. 
He  is  outstanding  In  the  field  of  commu- 
nications law  and  possesses  the  finest 
of  credentials  to  offer  what  is  to  my 
knowledge  the  first  comprehensive  study 
on  space  law  and  Government. 

"Space  Law  and  Government"  ex- 
amines the  role  of  intergovernmental 
and  nongovernmental  agencies  in  focus- 
ing attention  on  scientific  and  legal 
aspects  of  space  exploration,  and  pro- 
poses guides  for  their  future  contribu- 
tion. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
part  of  Mr.  Haley's  manuscript  for 
"Space  Law  and  Government."  In  the 
accurate  words  of  his  publisher,  Mr. 
Haley's  scientific  and  legal  points  are 
"deftly  made,  thoroughly  authenticated. 
and  represent  a  panoramic  synthesis  of 
the  clearest  thinking  on  space  law.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  relationship  that 
should  exist  between  the  two." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that 
"Space  Law  and  Government"  will  be  a 
major  contribution  to  our  emerging 
space  age.  Mr.  Haley  has  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  this  work  a  matchless  in- 
tegrity and  years  of  research  and  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  legal  and  socio- 
logical aspects  of  space  flight. 

I  am  personally  awaiting  the  publica- 
tion of  "Space  Law  and  Government" 
with  great  anticipation,  and  I  commend 
this  work  to  my  colleagues  with  confi- 
dence. 


Panama  Canal:  Organbational  Step  in  the 
Ri{ht  Direction 
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Hon.  Carl  V'mton 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHITTEN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  floor  when 
our  colleagues  paid  tribute  to  my  good 
friend,  Carl  Vinson.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  my  colleagues  in  their  tributes 
to  this  outstanding  American.  Hon.  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

Affable,  able,  hard-working,  a  gentle- 
man always.  Carl  Vinson  has  not  cwily 
served  loriger  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives than  any  other  Member,  but 
In  that  time  has  become  perhaps  the 
most  influential  Member  we  have. 

In  debate  he  Is  without  peer.  In  his 
handling  of  his  committee  he  is  unsxu-- 
passed.  In  his  Imprint  on  the  Nation, 
none  will  have  a  stronger  or  deeper 
mark. 

Truly,  In  these  troubled  times  we  must 
look  to  our  veteran  Members  to  turn  the 
tide  of  disastrous  turmoil,  with  attend- 
ant mot>s,  to  the  high  principles  of 
orderly  government  which  was  intended 
by  the  Pounders  of  our  beloved  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.1963 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
congressional  Inquiry,  in  1949-50.  into 
the  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  ensuing  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget — House  Dociiment  No.  460,  81st 
Congress — forwarded  by  the  President  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  January  31,  1950,  the  organi- 
zational modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  a  matter  of  increasing 
Interest  in  the  Congress  and  in  maritime 
Industries  that  use  the  canal.  This  in- 
terest led  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
841,  81st  Congress,  which  brought  about 
the  fli-st  reorganization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  since  1914  and  Is  broad  enough  to 
permit  the  remaining  necessary  changes 
by  Executive  order  without  legislation. 

One  of  the  key  points  emphasized  in 
the  Indicated  inquiry  and  report  con- 
cerns adoption  of  a  policy  that  would 
permit  the  selection  for  high  canal  posi- 
tions of  the  most  highly  qualified  person- 
nel available,  which  was  never  put  into 
effect.  It  was.  therefore,  with  the  keen- 
est Interest  that  I  read  In  the  May  25, 
1963  issue  of  the  Star  L  Herald  of  Pana- 
ma, R.P.,  of  the  appointment  of  a  civil- 
ian. Capt.  Ernest  B.  Rainer.  as  Captain 
of  the  Port,  Cristobal,  the  Panama  Ca- 
nal's first  civilian  Port  Captain,  who  was 
formerly  a  Panama  Cantil  pilot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  appointment  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  only  a 
step.  The  major  part  of  the  program 
envisioned  in  House  Document  No.  460. 
81st  Congress,  remains  to  be  implement- 
ed. This  would  include  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
has  the  staff  facilities  required  for  the 
proper  supervision  of  this  nonregulatory 
agency. 

The  indicated  news  story  follows: 
FoRMcx    PC    Pilot    Named    Cristobal    Port 
Captain 

Capt.  Ernest  B.  Ranier.  wlio  has  been  Port 
Captain  In  Cristobal  on  a  temporary  basis 
since  December  1962.  became  the  Panama 
Canal's  flret  cIvUlan  port  captain  this  week 
when  he  received  a  permanent  appointment 
to  this  position. 

The  papers  announcing  his  permanent  ap- 
pointment were  delivered  to  Captain  Ranier 
Thursday  noon  by  Acting  Governor  David 
S.  Parker  during  an  Informal  ceremony  held 
In   the  Port  Captain's  Office  In  Cristobal. 

A  former  Panama  Canal  pilot.  Captain 
Ranier  had  served  as  Assistant  Port  Captain 
In  Cristobal  since  1965.  He  has  been  Port 
Captain  in  Cristobal  on  a  temporary  basis 
since  Capt.  Ell  D.  Ring,  USN,  came  to  the 
Pacific  side  as  Chief  of  the  Navigation  Divi- 
sion and  Balboa  Port  Captain. 

He  Joined  the  Panama  Canal  pilot  force 
in  1939  after  more  than  13  years  of  service 
at  sea  with  the  Colombian  Steamship  Co.  and 
the  Panama  Line. 


Since  1914,  when  the  Panama  Canal  first 
opened  to  traffic,  the  positions  of  Port  Cap- 
tain In  Balboa  and  Cristobal  have  been  flUed 
by  U.S.  Navy  officers  assigned  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  positions  of  Marine  Director 
and  Chief  Navigation  will  continue  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Navy  officers. 

At  the  same  time  that  Captain  Ranier  re- 
ceived his  appointment.  It  was  announced 
that  Capt.  Andrew  S.  Stohrer  had  been  made 
permanent  Senior  Assistant  Port  Captain 
and  that  Capt.  Kenneth  S.  Roscoe  had 
been  appointed  Assistant  Port  Captain  In 
Cristobal.  Both  are  former  Panama  Canal 
pUoU. 


Hon.  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or    NORTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
upon  occasion  each  of  us  has  a  touch  of 
depression  when  we  feel  that  age  is 
catching  up  with  us  and  that  perhaps 
time  is  treating  us  unfairly.  These 
moods  pass  and  we  know  that  we  are  as 
vigorous  as  ever  and  fully  able  to  take  on 
the  manifold  chores  and  diversions  of 
the  busy  times  in  which  we  live.  We, 
who  serve  In  this  great  House,  are  more 
immune  than  most  from  brooding  upon 
the  ageing  process  for  we  have  the  built- 
in  example  and  inspiration  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  whom  we  honor  today 
as  he,  without  loss  of  vigor  or  vitality, 
surpasses  all  previous  records  of  service 
in  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  the  highest  honor  and 
privilege  to  me  to  have  served  as  a  col- 
league of  Carl  Vinson  of  Georgia,  the 
great  and  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  proud 
to  Join  with  the  many,  many  others  of 
his  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  him 
on  this  occasion  which  bespeaks  so  elo- 
quently his  outstanding  service  to  his 
district  and  his  country. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  In  1924 
as  secretary  to  the  distinguished  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  my  district 
in  North  Carolina.  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  War- 
ren, Carl  Vinson  was  a  veteran  with  10 
years  of  seniority.  Long  before  I  came 
to  Congress  as  a  Member  his  wisdom  and 
example  provided  valuable  lessons  in  my 
education.  Over  the  ensuing  years  his 
friendship  has  been  among  the  most 
meaningful  that  I  have  enjoyed  and 
profited  from  In  this  body  where  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  and  develop 
warm  friendships  with  many  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  this  century. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  so 
well  said  by  others  about  "Admiral"  Vin- 
son's tremendous,  unmeasurable  contri- 
butions to  the  security  of  our  country  in 
all  of  Its  facets.  I  agree  with  all  who 
have  said  It  In  the  same  or  other  ways 
that  the  scope  and  sureness  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  Instinct  of  military  and  naval 
affairs  have  been  the  salvation  of  this 
country  in  times  of  its  greatest  peril. 

Speaking  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 


eries, It  has  always  been  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  Carl  Vinson  fully  and  in- 
timately knows  the  lessons  of  the  history 
of  sea  power,  uf>on  which  nations  have 
risen  and  fallen  depending  upon  their 
appreciation  of  the  complementary  roles 
of  a  strong  Navy  and  a  strong  Merchant 
Marine.  His  support  has  always  been 
firm  on  matters  that  have  come  to  the 
fioor  of  the  House  involving  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  American  Flag 
Merchant  Marine  as  a  continuing  ele- 
ment with  his  beloved  Navy,  and  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  as  bastions  of 
our  strength  as  a  world  power. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  the  distinguished  life  of 
the  man  whose  splendid  achievements 
we  take  time  out  to  recognize  today  is 
indeed  inspirational.  America  will  grow 
In  stature  with  each  day  of  his  continued 
service. 

God  bless  you,  Carl. 


The  VS.  grant  of  funds  for  teachers'  train- 
ing miist  stand  near  the  top  of  any  list  of 
undesirable  foreign  aid  projects  for  under- 
developed nations.  Dollar  for  dollar,  it  Is 
about  the  best  Investment  we  can  make. 


Part    III — American    Individaalitm,    by 
Herbert  Hooyer 


Forei^  Aid  That  Really  Aids 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  visit  of  President  Nyerere  of  Tangan- 
yika it  is  appropriate  that  we  note  the 
valuable  contribution  which  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  maiung  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  nation. 

The  benefits  of  foreign  aid  are  often 
overlooked  by  its  critics.  This  program 
plays  a  vital  role  in  our  efforts  to  create 
a  strong  and  free  world.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  28,  1963. 
which  points  out  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  foreign  aid  assists  African  nations 
in  meeting  the  problems  which  they 
face: 

Foreign  Aid  That  Reallt  Aids 
The    United   States    has   Just   approved   a 
$780,000  foreign  aid  grant  to  the  east  African 
nation  of  Tanganyika  for  a  teachers'  training 
college  at  Dar-es-Salaam. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  practical  assistance  that 
win  pay  continuing  dividends.  There  Is  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  other  foreign  aid  can  prop- 
erly meet  the  needs  of  an  underdeveloped 
area  untU  an  effective  educational  program 
has  been  set  up. 

Certainly  political  maturity  will  be  speeded 
by  a  public  school  system.  The  Illiterate  In 
a  backward  nation  are  pretty  much  con- 
trolled by  the  handful  of  educated  men  In 
the  country.  They  are  dependent,  and  are 
not  truly  their  own  men  politically. 

Literacy  means  progress  In  Improved  liv- 
ing standards,  all  along  the  line. 

The  simplest  sanitation  and  public  health 
measures  must  now  be  explained  verbally 
and  demonstrated  to  reach  non-reading  vil- 
lagers. This  costs  far  more,  and  fewer  are 
reached. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  If  50  percent  of 
India's  Illiterate  peasants  could  read  the  di- 
rections on  seed  packages,  that  huge  nation's 
problem  of  producing  enough  food  would 
disappear.  It  would  simplify  the  vast  Job  of 
teaching  more  efficient  farming  methods  to 
those  now  chronically  underfed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or   north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  third 
chapter    of    Herbert    Hoover's    booklet, 
"American    Individualism,"    Is    entitled 
"Spiritual  Phases."     In  rereading  this 
chapter,  I  could  not  help  but  relate  it  to 
the  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  regard- 
ing prayer  and  Bible  readings  in  public 
schools,  since  this  is  a  current  Issue  of 
interest  in  the  United  States.    I  believe 
this   chapter   is  worth  thoughtful   and 
careful  reading  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress,  the   executive,   and   the   judicial 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government. 
American    Individttalism 
spiritual   phases 
Our   social   and   economic   system   cannot 
march  toward  better  days  unless  It  Is  in- 
spired by  things  of  the  spirit.    It  Is  here  that 
the  higher  purposes  of  Individualism  must 
find  their  sustenance.     Men  do  not  live  by 
bread  alone.     Nor  Is  Individualism  merely  a 
stimulus  to  production  and  the  road  to  lib- 
erty.   It   alone   admits   the   universal   divine 
Inspiration  of  every  himian  soul.    I  may  re- 
peat that  the  divine  spark  does  not  He  In 
agreements.  In  organizations.  In  Institutions, 
In  masses,  or  In   groups.     Spirituality  with 
its  faith,  its  hope.  Its  charity,   can   be   in- 
creased by  each  !  ndlvldual's  own  effort.    And 
In   proportion   as  each   Individual   Increases 
his  own  store  of  spirituality,  In  that  propor- 
tion Increases  t'le  Idealism  of  democracy. 

For  centurleji,  the  human  race  believed 
that  divine  Insjjlratlon  rested  In  a  few.  The 
result  was  blind  faith  In  religious  hierar- 
chies, the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  world 
has  been  dlsl.lusloned  of  this  belief  that 
divinity  rests  In  any  special  group  or  class 
whether  It  be  through  a  creed,  a  tyranny  of 
kings,  or  a  pi-oletarlat.  Our  Individualism 
Insists  upon  the  divine  In  each  human  be- 
ing. It  rests  upon  the  firm  faith  that  the 
divine  spark  can  be  awakened  In  every  heart. 
It  was  the  refusal  to  compromise  these 
things  that  led  to  the  migration  of  those  re- 
ligious groups  who  so  largely  composed  our 
forefathers.  Our  diversified  reUglous  faiths 
are  the  apotheosis  of  spiritual  Individualism. 
The  vast  multiplication  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations for  altruistic  purposes  are  them- 
selves proof  of  the  ferment  of  spirituality, 
service  and  mutual  responslbUlty.  These 
associations  for  advancement  of  public  wel- 
fare Improvement,  morals,  charity,  public 
opinion,  health,  and  the  clubs  and  societies 
for  recreation  and  Intellectual  advance- 
ment represent  something  moving  at  a  far 
greater  depth  than  "Joining."  They  repre- 
sent the  widespread  aspiration  for  mutual 
advancement,  self-expression,  and  neigh- 
borly helpfulness.  Moreover,  today  when  we 
rehearse  our  own  Individual  memories  of 
success,  we  find  that  none  gives  us  such 
comfort  as  memory  of  service  given.  Do 
we  not  refer  to  our  veterans  as  servicemen? 
Do  not  our  merchants  and  bxxslnessmen 
pride    themselves    in    something    of    service 
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given  beyond  the  price  of  their  good*? 
When  we  tr^veree  the  glorloua  deede  of  our 
fathers,  we  today  never  enumerate  those 
acU  that  were  not  rooted  In  the  eoU  of 
•ervlce.  Thoee  whom  we  revere  are  thoee 
who  triumphed  In  service,  for  from  them 
comes  the  uplift  of  the  human  heart  and 
the  uplift  of  the  human  mind. 

While  there  are  forces  In  the  growth  of 
our  Individualism  which  must  be  curbed 
with  vigilance,  yet  there  are  no  lese  glorious 
spiritual  forces  growing  within  that  promise 
for  the  future.  There  U  developing  In  our 
people  a  new  valuation  of  Individuals  and 
of  groups  and  of  nations.  It  U  a  rising 
vision  of  service.  Indeed  If  I  were  to  select 
the  social  force  that  above  all  others  has 
advanced  sharply  during  these  past  years 
of  suffering.  It  U  that  of  service— service  to 
thoee  with  whom  we  come  In  contact,  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation,  and  service  to  the  world 
itself.  If  we  examine  the  great  mystical 
forces  of  the  past  7  years  we  And  this  great 
spiritual  force  poxired  out  by  our  people  as 
never  before  In  the  history  of  the  world— 
the  Ideal  of  service. 

Just  now  we  are  weakened  by  the  feeling 
of  failure  of  Immediate  realization  of  the 
great  Ideas  and  hopes  that  arose  through 
the  exaltation  of  war.  War  by  Its  very  na- 
ture sets  loose  chaotic  forces  of  which  the 
resultants  cannot  be  foretold  or  anticipated. 
The  Insentlveness  to  the  brutalities  of  phys- 
ical violence,  and  all  the  spiritual  dUloca- 
tlons  of  war.  have  left  us.  at  the  moment, 
poorer.  The  amount  of  serenity  and  con- 
tent In  the  world  Is  smaller. 

The  spiritual  reaction  after  the  war  has 
been  in  part  the  fruit  of  some  illusions  dur- 
ing those  5  years.  In  the  presence  of  unity 
of  purpose  and  the  mystic  emotions  of  war. 
many  men  came  to  believe  that  salvation 
lay  In  mass  and  group  action  They  have 
seen  the  spiritual  material  mobilization  of 
nations,  of  classes,  and  groups,  for  sacrifice 
and  service:  they  have  conceived  that  refd 
hxunan  progress  can  be  achieved  by  working 
on  the  psychology  of  the  people — by  the 
mass  mind:  they  yielded  to  leadership 
without  reservation:  they  conceived  that  this 
leadership  could  continue  without  tyranny: 
they  have  forgotten  that  permanent  splr- 
ItxuU   progress   lies  with  the  Individual 


As  a  new  Member  of  the  House,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Bob 
SiKKS.  In  every  Instance  he  willingly 
and  generously  shared  his  valuable  time 
and  experienced  knowledge.  What  I 
consider  to  be  a  major  decision  In  the 
course  of  my  life  since  my  arrival  in 
Washington  was  made  principally  on  the 
advice  of  Bob  Sikes.  In  him  I  have  found 
a  friend  as  well  as  a  fellow  worker. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  occasion 
and  extend  to  him  Hawaii's  warm  aloha. 


Aloha  to  Bob  Siket 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9,  1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
dean  of  the  Florida  delegation,  the  Hon- 
orable Bob  Sikks.  now  in  his  12th  term  as 
a  Member  of  this  great  body.  Bob  Sxkes 
has  attained  the  distinction  of  having 
served  his  district  and  his  country  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  longer  than  any 
other  Congressman  in  the  history  of 
Florida.  This  fact  alone  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  his 
people  that  Bob  Sikks  has  made  great 
contributions  to  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

Congressman  Sixes  has  authored 
much  of  the  important  legislation  which 
in  recent  years  has  shaped  the  course  of 
our  country's  destiny.  He  is  particularly 
noted  for  his  work  in  national  defense 
and  in  the  stimulation  of  waterways 
projects. 


Eisenhowert  Hailed  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17.1963 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lowans  feel  as  enthusiastic  about  former 
President  and  Mrs  Eisenhower  now  as 
they  did  in  1952  and  1956.  Throughout 
the  last  couple  of  years  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  In  Iowa  have  told  me  how 
much  they  missed  President  Eisenhow- 
er's leadership.  And  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  this  was  the  genuine  heartfelt 
welcome  given  to  the  Eisenhowers  when 
they  visited  our  State  last  week.  There 
have  been  many  articles  which  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  individual  personal 
greetings  extended  to  the  Eisenhowers 
during  their  short  Iowa  visit. 

I  would  like  to  Join  the  people  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
others  throughout  the  State  in  saying  to 
the  Eisenhowers:  "You  can't  come  back 
too  soon  to  Iowa — we  enjoyed  having 
you,  but  we  certainly  would  like  to  see 
you  again  very  soon.' 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  of 
Thursday.  January  11.  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  visit  of  Ike  and  Mamie  in 
Iowa  and  the  reception  they  received 
there: 

lK«  AND  Mamiz  Oreitto  bt  Mant  Aomikzks 

AT     BOONB 

BooifK — Admirers,  voun?  and  old.  crowded 
around  former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
as  he  arrived  with  Mrs  Elsenhower  for  a  visit 
with  her  relatives  Thursday. 

Elsenhower  stood  In  the  sun  signing  au- 
tographs for  about  20  minutes  on  the  lawn 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elsenhower's  uncle.  Joel 
Carlson.  He  invited  others  In  the  crowd  to 
write  to  him  at  his  Gettysburg,  Pa.  farm. 

The  Elsenhower  party  arrived  In  Des 
Moines  early  Thursday  by  special  Rock  Island 
railroad  car,    then   drove   to  Boone. 

In  Des  Moines  earlier,  relaxed  but  rather 
pale  former  President  Elsenhower  said  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  perfectly  correct  In  ar- 
ranging a  postponement  of  the  threatened 
nationwide  railroad  strike. 

"It  was  a  good  thing  to  postpone  It  so 
everyone  could  make  second  thoughts."  El- 
senhower said  In  a  brief.  Impromptu  news 
conference  beside  his  private  railroad  car  on 
a  siding  In  Des  Moines. 

SUEXP    LATE 

The  Republican  former  President  said 
both  railroad  management  and  the  unions 
"need  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  (at  their 
dispute)  before  they  do  anything  radical." 


Elsenhower  and  his  wife,  Mamie,  slept  late 
Thursday  morning  after  their  private  cars 
were  shunted  onto  a  siding  about  1:30  a.m. 
They  had  breakfast  aboard  the  cars  before 
climbing  into  a  limousine  driven  by  a  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  agent  for  a 
trip  to  Mrs.  Elsenhower's  hometown,  Boone, 
46  miles  northwest  of  here. 

After  a  few  hours  visit  with  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower's elderly  uncle,  Joel  Carlson,  they 
were  to  return  to  their  railroad  cars  for  din- 
ner and  then  retire.  The  cars  will  be 
hooked  onto  another  Rock  Island  train 
about  1:45  ajn.  Friday  bound  for  Chicago. 

Carlson,  who  lives  alone.  Is  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Elsenhower's  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
John  S.  Doud  of  Denver.  Colo.  The  Doud 
family  lived  In  Boone  when  Mrs.  Elsenhower 
was  born  In  189«.  Carlson  said  he  received 
a  telephone  call  from  Mrs  Elsenhower  earlier 
this  week  advising  him  of  their  plans  to 
stop  for  a  brief  visit. 

"She  said  they  were  concerned  about  me." 
the   former  First  Lady's  elderly  uncle  said. 

Mrs.  Elsenhower  slipped  almost  unnoticed 
from  the  railroad  car  to  the  waiting  limou- 
sine while  her  husband  talked  rapidly  with 
newsmen  and  signed  a  few  autographs. 
Only  about  15  |>ersons  were  on  hand  when 
he  stepped  down  from   the  rallrocwl   car. 

Two  other  cars  carrying  FBI  agenU  accom- 
panied the  Eisenhowers  to  Boone. 

There  was  no  reception  committee  or  dem- 
onstration when  the  Eisenhowers  arrived 
early  Thursday  morning.  No  public  ap- 
pearances were  scheduled  during  their  brief 
stay  In  Iowa. 

The  Eisenhowers  have  been  on  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  western  States  abroad  their 
special  railroad  cars.  Aides  said  no  other 
stops  were  planned  as  the  former  President 
and  first  lady  are  now  homeward  bound  to 
their  farm  near  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

Brig,  Gen.  Robert  Schulz.  U.S.  Army 
(Ret.),  who  has  been  Elsenhower's  military 
aide  for  17  years,  stepped  down  from  the 
railroad  car  Just  ahead  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent. 

Also  traveling  with  the  Eisenhowers  were 
Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Allen.  Washington.  DC. 
long-time  friends.  They  did  not  make  the 
Boone  trip. 

PKZSIDXNTTAI.  KACX 

Elsenhower,  clad  In  a  light  sports  Jacket 
and  slacks,  attempted  to  sidestep  political 
questions  but  when  pressed  for  comment  on 
the  1964  presidential  race,  he  said.  "111  put  It 
this  way.  I'm  certainly  going  to  support  the 
Republicans." 

He  said  he  was  "certainly  Interested"  In 
the  outcome  and  was  confident  the  OOP 
would  win.    "I'm  sure  they  can," 

The  former  President  refiised  to  mention 
any  names  but  said  there  were  "about  15" 
good  potential  candidates  who  had  not  come 
to  the  public's  attention. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  "aw- 
fully good  people"  should  be  sought  out  by 
"publicity  media"  In  the  interests  of  making 
them  better  known  to  the  people. 

He  said  he  did  not  know  what  part  be 
might  play  In  the  presidential  campaign.  "I 
don't  know  Just  what  they  (the  Republican 
Party  leaders)   may  want  me  to  do." 


Hon.  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  OEoioiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr      WELTNER.     Mr.     Speaker,    on 
November  3.  1914.  almost  49  years  ago, 


the  citizens  of  the  then  10th  District  of 
Georgia  made  a  fateful  choice — a  choice 
whose  wisdom  would  be  reenforced  with 
succeeding  decades.  It  was  on  that  day, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Carl  Vinson,  then  In 
his  31st  year  was  elected  to  serve  In  this 

body. 

Today,  the  distinguished  dean  of  our 
delegation  passes  a  milestone  of  service, 
and  achieves  the  distinction  of  serving 
longer  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
than  any  other  American. 

The  world  of  today  is  vastly  different 
from  that  world  of  1914— altered  and 
tempered  by  two  World  Wars,  a  great  de- 
pression, and  worldwide  social  upheaval. 
Carl  Vinson  has  occupied  a  place  of  au- 
thority and  leadership  through  it  all. 
Notwithstanding  the  significant  part 
that  he  has  played  in  shaping  the  past, 
his  thoughts,  talents,  and  unboimded 
energies  have  ever  been  dedicated  to  the 
future. 

Georgia,  and  the  Nation,  remain  the 
beneficiary  of  the  wisdom  shown  In  that 
election  so  many  years  ago.  It  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I,  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Georgia  delegation,  pay 
tribute  to  the  dean  of  the  House  on  this 
significant  occasion. 


Imagination  and  Desire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINOTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17, 1963 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished former  ambassador  to  Belgium. 
J.  Clifford  Folger,  delivered  a  particu- 
larly lucid  and  refreshing  commence- 
ment address  last  month  at  Washington 
State  University  at  Pullman,  Wash.  Mr. 
Polger's  talk.  I  feel,  embodies  such  wise 
counsel  for  college  students  and  their 
elders  that  I  thought  it  should  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record  so  that  It  can  be 
shared  with  others. 

Mr.  Polger's  commencement  address 
follows : 

Imagination  and  Dxsixk 
(Commencement    address    of    John    Clifford 
Folger,  Washington  State  University.  Pull- 
man, Wash.,  June  2,  1963) 
Mr.   President,   members  of   the   board   of 
regents,  members  of  the   faculty,   members 
of  the  graduating  class,   ladles  and  gentle- 
men,     every      commencement     speaker      Is 
tempted   to  tell   his  captives  to  do  things 
which  he.  In  a  long,  and  perhaps,  misspent 
life,  never  did  himself. 

Tour  President  said.  "Be  practical.  Stick 
to  what  you  know.  Students  are  smarter 
than  when  you  went  to  college." 

All  right.  I'll  be  practical.  But,  first.  Jiist 
a  word  about  things  of  the  heart.  Once  I 
saw  a  play  In  which  all  human  emotions 
were  drawn  through  a  knothole.  Things 
finally  quieted  down.  In  the  last  scene  an 
elderly  librarian,  speaking  softly  to  another, 
was  made  to  say: 

"In  a  long  and  happy  life,  two  things  I've 
learned:  The  truth  of  ones  Imglnatlon  and 
the  holiness  of  one's  heart's  desire." 


All  of  which  means,  dream  great  dreams 
because  they  will  come  true.  Whatever  de- 
sire Is  deep  m  your  heart,  there  Is  a  holiness 


about  It  which  carmot  be  denied.  Yes, 
dream  great  dreams.  They  will  come  true. 
It  U  a  Joy  to  be  back  here  where  I  attended 
bot<j  high  school  and  college,  where  my 
parente  lived  for  60  years  and  now  rest  on  a 
nearby  hill.  They  felt,  and  I  feel,  the  call  of 
this  western  country.  My  father  called  It 
God's  country. 

Why  live  In  the  West?  For  one  thing,  it 
gives  you  something  to  talk  about  when 
you  go  East.  You  can  sing  that  song,  "Any- 
thing you  can  do,  I  can  do  better."  In  the 
West  people  are  making  new  money.  In  the 
East  they  Just  quarrel  over  money  already 
made.  Here  the  Impulse  to  action  Is  strong. 
Our  forebears  fought  the  Indians  and  the 
forest  fires.  They  loved  to  pit  their  strength 
against  the  elements.  Make  no  mistake.  It 
is  the  pioneer  spirit  that  has  made  our 
country  great.  What  would  we  do  without 
the  "New  Frontier"— the  "great  open 
spaces?"  How  often  It  is  said.  "I  like  to  hear 
what  a  man  from  the  West  has  to  say. 
Maybe  he  U  wrong,  but  he  has  Ideas  and  he 
Is  a  'doer'." 

But  I  mustn't  forget  to  be  practical.  Here 
are  the  parents,  proud  as  Punch,  weeping 
happily.  Maybe  your  mother  did  without  a 
hat  so  you  could  come  to  school.  Some- 
times I  think  we  celebrate  the  wrong  things 
for  the  wrong  people  at  the  wrong  time. 
Perhaps  your  mother  should  be  In  the  first 
row  today.  But  here  you  are  In  the  front 
row  wondering  If  you're  going  to  get  a  good 
Job.  Behind  you.  the  undergraduates  are 
saying  to  themserves,  "There  is  stUl  a  little 
time  to  have  some  fun."  Now  as  to  the 
faculty.  I  really  don't  know  what  is  on  their 
minds.  I've  often  wondered.  Confiden- 
tially, there  Is  an  element  of  envy  and  an- 
tagonism In  me.  You  see.  teaching  school 
Is  one  of  my  unfulfilled  desires.  Now  that 
I  have  my  medal,  perhaps  Dr.  French  will 
give  me  a  Job. 

Once  I  attended  a  graduation  of  Naval 
Cadets.  An  admiral  stood  before  them  and 
said,  "You  are  now  officers  in  the  U.8.  'Navy. 
Furthermore,  young  men.  you  are  gentle- 
men, whether  you  like  It  or  not." 

I  say  to  you,  you  are  scholars — whether 
you  like  It  or  not.  Someday  you  will  re- 
turn and  seek  out  yotu-  favorite  professor. 
He  will  not  ask  you,  "How  much  money  do 
you  have  In  the  bank?"  He  will  ask.  "What 
books  have  you  read  lately?  What  have  you 
written?  Did  you  teke  your  Doctor's  degree, 
as  we  talked  about?  What  do  you  think  of 
the  Government's  attitude  toward  Tim- 
buktu?" 

As  you  answer,  you  will  realize  whether 
or  not  you  have  retained  that  precious  habit 
of  reading.  You  will  know  whether  or  not 
you  really  should  give  your  diploma  beck. 
Perhaps  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  our 
diplomas  renewed  every  yetu-,  like  a  driver's 
license. 

But,  returning  agalu  to  the  practical,  how 
often  have  I  heard  successfvU  men — yes,  even 
men  who  rose  to  be  President,  say.  "Being 
nice  to  people  has  been  the  margin  of  my 
success."    Not  everyone  will  be  nice  back  to 
you.      Don't    worry.      The    world    wUl    level 
them  off.    What  was  it  Leo  Durocher.  man- 
ager of   the  New  York   Giants,  once  said— 
"Nice  guys  finish  last."    He  was  dead  wrong. 
Soon   people   will    start   asking   you   what 
you  do  for  a  living.     It  took  me  2^4   years 
after  graduation  to  get  anything  that  looked 
like  a  steady  Job.     In  those  days  that  was 
about  par  for  the  course.     I  would  remind 
you  of  the  legend  about  an  old  general  who 
had   a  fabulous  reputation  for  winning  all 
his  battles.    "How  does  It  happen,"  someone 
asked,   "that  you  win  every    battle?"     The 
general  replied,  "Because  I  lost  the  battles 
of  my  youth."    Well,  this  suggests  that  you 
may  need  a  little  elasticity  In  the  next  year 
or   two.     But   feel    sorry   for   the   one   who. 
when   he   holds   out  his   hand,   always   has 
someone  put  something  In  It.     When   this 
stops,  he  won't  know  what  to  do.    Above  all. 


get  set  for  the  unexpected.  That's  what 
makes  life  Interesting.  Few  of  us  end  up 
along  the  road  on  which  we  started. 

People  in  the  East  say  to  me,  "If  you  are 
so  in  love  with  the  West,  how  does  It  happen 
you  left  God's  country  to  live  In  the  East?" 
The  answer  Is  simple.  I  went  E&st  In  search 
of  a  Job.  Just  as  some  of  you  will  do. 

Events  took  me  abroad  as  an  American 
Ambassador.  Believe  me.  I  didnt  leave  here 
with  that  In  mind.  But  I  do  come  back 
now  from  Europe  with  certain  definite  im- 
pression. Overshadowing  every  experience  of 
mine  abroawi,  overshadowing  every  lifetime 
problem  before  you,  is  the  Impact  of  the 
East-West  struggle,  which  I  stiw  across  the 
waters. 

It  Is  easy  to  say,  but  there  lis  a  very  real 
danger  tar  all  of  us  In  that  In:  pact.  I  urge 
everyone  In  this  graduating  class  to  visit 
Berlin  some  day.  It  Is  scarcely  more  than 
an  hovu"  away  from  almost  axiy  point  in 
Europ>e.  In  Berlin  you  will  find  on  one  side 
of  the  street  our  way  of  life.  You  might 
think  you  were  In  Spokane  or  Seattle.  You 
will  see  parks  and  playgrounds  and  alert, 
well  dressed  people  driving  automobiles, 
women  with  children  going  In  and  out  of 
smart  stores.  Everything  Is  neat,  well-or- 
dered and  prosperous. 

Across  the  street  In  the  Russian  Zone  you 
will  see  enormous  piles  of  rubble,  horrible 
relics  of  the  late  war  which  ai-e  still  part 
of  the  Soviet  Area  In  Berlin.  Tiue,  you  will 
find  there  a  feeble  effort  at  trade,  a  facade 
of  stores,  but  It  Is  like  a  movie  set.  When 
it  comes  to  the  standard  of  living,  the  Rus- 
sian Zone  plods  along  at  about  25  percent 
of  the  living  standards  of  West  Berlin. 

In  East  Berlin  people  always  seem  to  be 
moving  away  from  you  Into  the  mist.  Their 
clothes  are  poor,  their  bodies  drx>p.  There 
Is  no  sign  of  Individual  freedom.  Face  to 
face,  people  are  sad  and  dispirited.  No 
wonder  a  thousand  or  more  a  day  risked 
everything  they  had  In  the  world  to  fiee 
Into  the  Western  Zone  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Berlin  is  the  great- 
est showcase  for  freedom  in  the  world.  Peer 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  there.  When  you 
retvim  to  our  shores  and  see  \3ie  Statue 
of  Liberty,  you  will  fully  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lines : 


"Breathes  there  the  man,  with  sojI  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land.'  " 

And  I  hope  you  can  Journey  one  day  deep 
into  Russia.  See  their  great  cities.  Visit 
the  wheat  country  In  the  Ukraine  near  Kiev, 
much  like  our  Palouse  country.  Don't  try 
to  convince  anyone  that  our  waj  Is  best. 
A  member  of  the  Politburo  laughingly  told 
a  friend  of  mine  he  had  been  In  Jail  five 
times— Lenin,  Stalin,  and  Khruslichev  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  Why  In  the  world  they 
were  let  loose  to  cause  so  much  trouble,  the 
Russian  couldn't  understand.  Under  com- 
munism It  Is  simple,  you  go  along  o;-  you  are 
dead. 

In  one  of  the  art  galleries  in  Rusijla  I  saw 
a  plctxire  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  doing  penance 
In  a  monastery.  On  his  knees  ww  a  book 
In  which  were  written  the  names  of  those 
whose  lives  he  had  taken.  Ladles  s.nd  gen- 
tlemen, It  would  take  the  college  library 
to  hold  the  names  of  all  the  people  tbe  Com- 
munists have  destroyed— mind  you.  their 
own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  most  holy  building  In  Lenlnjq-ad  has 
been  turned  Into  an  antl-Chrlst  museum. 
For  a  fee  you  can  see  instruments  ol  torture 
represented  as  now  In  use  in  the  Western 
World.  Churches  have  been  turned  Into  sta- 
bles for  horses  and  cows. 

One  Sunday  I  was  taken  to  one  of  the  few 
churches  now  open  In  the  Soviet.  I  said 
to  our  guide,  an  attractive  20-year-old  girl 
who  spoke  perfect  English,  "Rita,  wont  you 
go  in  with  us?"     She  said,  "No,  I  wouldn't 
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tWnk  of  It  ~  I  said.  •'Don't  you  want  to  be 
married  In  a  church?  Dont  you  want  your 
children  baptized?"  She  said.  "Certainly 
not.  Churchee  are  agalnat  the  people.  They 
hold  MM  tMLct.."  She  meant  It.  That  Is  com- 
munism. 

This  attitude  conTlncee  me  communism 
cannot  succeed.  Its  materialism  leaves  out 
things  of  the  spirit.  Religious  faith  makes 
men  more  than  mere  animals. 

In  the  Soviet  you  are  never  Invited  to  a 
home.  There  Is  no  pride  In  the  house,  the 
garden,  or  the  apartment.  Leaving  Russia, 
we  were  met  at  Helsinki  by  the  American 
Ambassador  who  said,  "Could  you  tell  It 
when  you  left  the  Soviet  Union?"  I  asked 
how  In  the  world  could  you  tell.  He  said. 
"In  Finland  the  bams  are  painted." 

I  have  heard  Khrushchev  speak.  He  Is 
the  most  reaourceful,  wily.  self-controUed 
human  being  I  ever  saw.  His  fit*  of  anger 
are  play  acting.  He  came  up  In  the  toughest 
possible  school — the  school  of  kill  or  be 
killed.  He  knows  the  score  every  second. 
He  saw  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hla 
neighbors,  wheat  farmers  In  the  tJkralne. 
sent  to  Siberia  In  boxcars  In  the  winter  to 
freeze  because  they  were  unwilling  to  give 
up  their  small  farms.  I  came  away  from  the 
Soviet  with  the  feeling  those  powerful  Rus- 
sian people,  pleasant  as  some  of  them  may 
be  as  Individuals,  are  totally  committed. 
Never  forget  It.  The  Lord  la  plxjcklng  at  our 
ear  and  saying,  "Keep  strong,  keep  strong." 

Now  If  Dr.  French  shows  signs  of  getting 
nervous.  It  Is  because  be  Is  afraid  I  am 
about  to  drift  over  Into  the  realm  of  poli- 
tics and  kick  a  hole  in  the  bass  drum.  If 
I  could  Just  drop  a  thought  about  politics. 
It  would  be  this;  Work  for  the  two-piurty 
system. 

I  happened  to  be  In  France  Just  before  De 
'Oaulle  came  to  power.  In  France  there  were 
IS  splinter  parties.  There  was  no  responsible 
government.  I  feared  that  beautiful  country 
might  fall  apart.  We  have  seen  our  Cana- 
dian friends  having  difficulty  trying  to  get  a 
majority  government  because  they  had  sev- 
eral parties,  rather  than  Just  two  strong 
parties.  Pick  one  party.  Work  within  It. 
It  la  no  fun  going  to  the  University  of 
Washington  game  unless  you  are  wild  to 
have  one  team  win  over  the  other.  Do  the 
same  thing  about  politics.  You  will  have  a 
ball  and  otir  country  will  be  the  better  for  It. 

I  have  Jxist  spoken  of  France  before  De 
Oaulle  came  Into  power.  I  left  France 
within  this  very  week.  I  remind  you.  there 
Is  always  much  rivalry  between  political 
leaders  In  every  country  and  between  coun- 
tries but  let's  not  forget  that  De  Oaulle 
saved  France.  Moreover,  he  did  what  no 
one  man  In  a  thousand  thought  possible. 
He  Is  carrying  out  a  dream  that  has  guided 
his  life  and  Is  now  guiding  his  beloved 
France.  People  may  agree  or  disagree 
whether  his  dream  Is  best  for  us.  But  there 
It  Is— a  reality  we  m\ist  consider. 

I  feel  very  strongly  we  must  play  ever 
closer  with  our  Western  European  allies. 
They  believe  In  the  things  we  believe.  Our 
good  relationship  with  them  Is  the  hope  of 
the  Western  World. 

My  time  Is  up.  I  must  close.  In  the  days 
ahead  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  each  of  you. 
every  now  and  then,  to  walk  slowly  back 
Into  your  life,  say  for  4  years,  then  slowly 
retrace  your  steps  up  to  the  present.  Just  as 
you  are  doing  at  this  very  hour. 

I  tell  you.  the  years  ahead  will  be  better 
than  the  years  through  which  you  have  Just 
now  passed. 

Finally,  let  me  say  once  again,  dream  great 
dreams  and  they  will  come  true.  You  are 
stronger  and  wiser  than  you  think  you  are. 

For  each  of  you.  I  wish  you  yoxir  heart's 
desire. 


Does  Washia<toa  State  Need  Another 
National  Park? 
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Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
every  day  I  receive  letters  from  constitu- 
ents who  oppose  the  establishment  of  an- 
other national  park  In  Washington  State. 
They  point  out  that  two  parks  exist  oow, 
and  that  our  NaUonal  Forest  Service 
adequately  supervises  the  six  national 
forests  in  the  State. 

My  own  district,  for  example,  has  three 
national  forests  and  a  national  park. 
Each  has  its  purpose,  and  is  adminis- 
tered well.  However,  there  is  concern 
that  the  multiple-use  concept  as  applied 
In  national  forests  will  toe  replaced  by  the 
single-use  concept  which  would  apply  In 
the  proposed  national  park. 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Harbeck.  of  Mount  Ver- 
non. Wash.,  has  written  to  me  in  protest 
against  such  a  single-use  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' lands.  His  letter  Included  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Washington  State 
Game  Bulletin  by  the  director  of  the 
Washington  State  Game  Department. 
John  A.  Biggs,  which  points  out  many 
reasons  why  our  national  forests  In 
Washington  State  are  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  establishment  of  another 
national  park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  Mr.  Biggs'  article  in 
the  RkcoRD. 

NoBTH  Cascades  National  Park? 
(By  John  A.  Biggs) 

Should  the  State  of  Washington  be  the 
first  State  to  have  within  Its  borders  thre* 
large  national  parks? 

Pointing  a  finger  at  the  rugged  and  scenic 
North  Cascade  section  of  the  State,  small 
but  extremely  vocal  groups  of  ultraconserva- 
tlonlsts  residing  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  State  very  vigorously  say  that  the  State 
of  Washington  sboxild  enjoy  this  distinction. 
and  that  the  place  for  the  park  Is  In  the 
North  Cascades.  Other  equally  vigorous 
groups  of  forest  users  and  practical  conserva- 
tionists, also  pointing  at  the  North  Cascitdes. 
say  with  certainty  that  this  State  shovUd  not 
lock  up  and  remove  from  public  use  this 
great  economic  and  recreational  important 
area.  There  are  two  large  national  parks 
now  In  the  State,  they  add,  and  we  simply 
cannot  afford  a  third. 

The  proponents  of  the  park  are  principally 
dedicated  individuals  and  groups  whose 
leadership  is  drawn  from  the  Sierra  Club. 
This  club.  In  the  words  of  its  executive  di- 
rector, David  Brower,  "is  composed  of  some 
10.600  members,  moet  of  whom  reside  in 
the  State  of  California."  Under  this  leader- 
ship, support  for  their  proposal  has  been  en- 
gendered from  a  number  of  western  out- 
door groups,  and  organizations  of  ultra- 
oonservatlonlsts  residing  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Such  people  firmly  and  devoutly 
believe  that  unless  such  areas  as  the  North 
Cascades  are  embraced  within  the  national 
park  system  that  their  future  Is  uncertain 
and  that  their  value  as  great  primitive  areas 
will  almost  certainly  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
inroads  by  logging,  mining,  grazing,  exces- 
sive water  use,  and  hunting. 


The  idea  of  a  system  of  national  parks  was 
conceived  more  than  a  century  ago,  result- 
ing in  otu-  present  parks  which  occur 
throughout  the  United  States  and  most 
abundantly  in  the  Western  States.  Their 
operation  Is  based  upon  the  phtloeophy  that 
large  land  areas  which  embrace  natural 
wonders  and  great  scenic  beauty  should  be 
retained  and  managed  in  their  primitive 
state  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Limited 
fishing  Is  permitted  in  the  parks,  hunting 
is  prohibited,  construction  of  roads  is  held 
to  a  minimum,  and  logging,  grazing,  and 
mining  are  prohibited.  Undeniably  this  sys- 
tem of  parks  constitutes  a  great  national 
heritage  and  their  scenic  beauties  and  nat- 
ural wonders  are  annually  enjoyed  by  many 
millions  of  people. 

Equally,  undeniable,  there  are  located 
within  the  park  boundaries  tremendoxisly 
valuable  natural  resources  going  completely 
unused  at  a  time  when  the  value  and  wise 
use  of  natural  resources  has  never  been  more 
apparent  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Generally,  the  argument  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  parks  resolves  Itself  into 
this:  One  side  contends  that  the  present 
system  of  national  parks  serves  a  very  valua- 
ble purpose  but  is  adequate  for  the  coun- 
try's needs,  and  in  some  cases  far  more  than 
adequate;  the  other  side  argues  that  the 
Interest  of  present  and  future  generations 
demands  an  expansion  of  the  present  system 
of  parks,  and  that  only  In  this  manner  can 
these  natural  resources  be  positively  and 
permanently  maintained. 

A  look  at  our  group  of  States  is  interesting. 
Washington  contains  68,193  square  miles — 
it  Is  the  smallest  state  west  of  Iowa.  Our 
neighbor.  Oregon,  is  approximately  half 
again  as  large  as  the  State  of  Washington 
and  has  one  national  park.  The  State  of 
Idaho  has  one  park,  Montana  has  one.  Wyo- 
ming has  two.  California,  with  158,693 
square  mllee,  has  nine;  Nevada  contains 
110.540  square  miles  and  has  no  national 
parks.  It  Lb  well  known  that  each  of  the 
Western  States  possesses  unique  areas  of 
g^eat  natural  beauty.  Considering  this,  one 
wonders  why.  if  national  parks  are  needed, 
they  might  not  more  properly  be  placed  in 
some  of  the  largest  western  states  which  are 
either  completely  devoid  of  them  or  have 
only  one  or  two  such  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  close  to  24 
million  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  A  very  considerable  portion 
of  this  acreage  is  already  on  an  extremely 
limited  public-use  basis.  The  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  contains  888.558  acres,  and 
Rainier  National  Park  contains  241,671. 
Various  proposals  advanced  for  the  North 
Cascades  park  range  from  600.000  to  3  mil- 
lion acres — the  figure  most  generally  talked 
about  is  slightly  over  1.600.000  acres.  Were 
the  North  Cascades  park  to  be  created,  there 
would  thus  be  over  3.600.000  acres  of  land  in 
the  State  devoted  to  national  park  use — 
exclusively. 

These  national  park  lands,  undeniably 
unique  In  their  scenic  beauty  and  topog- 
raphy, equally  undeniably  are  possessed  of 
unique  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities — 
essentially  all  of  which  have  been  lost  in 
the  Olympic  and  Rainier  Parks.  The  loss 
would  be  even  greater  In  a  North  Cascades 
Park. 

The  ordinary  concept  is  that  national  parks 
are  areas  which  teem  with  wildlife,  yet  the 
facts  contrast  this.  The  Olympic  National 
Park.  In  years  past,  provided  one  of  the 
State's  best  elk  hunting  areas.  Elk  herds  In 
what  Is  now  the  park  area  had  been  built  up 
under  a  system  of  sound  State  management 
and  yearly  provided  pleasurable  elk  hunting 
for  many  people.  But  since  the  creation  of 
the  park,  elk  herds  have  dwindled  and  the 
park  elk  are  enjoyed  only  by  an  Insignificant 
number  of  people. 


No  less  an  authority  than  Mrs.  Lena 
Fletcher,  a  long-time  resident  of  the  Hoh 
River  country,  and  herself  a  descendent  of 
pioneers  of  that  area,  has  declared  that  the 
Olympic  Park  has  never  achieved,  or  brought 
with  It.  the  great  values  which  it  was  said 
to  possess  at  the  time  of  its  creation.  Mrs. 
Fletcher  has  stated  that  95  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  counted  as  visitors  to  the 
park  view  less  than  5  percent  of  the  park 
area  and  that  in  actuality  the  economy  of 
the  developing  Olympic  Peninsula  has  deteri- 
orated rather  than  progressed  since  the  crea-- 

tlon  of  the  park.  ,     ,     „,w. 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  zeal  of  park 
enthusiasts,  the  very  fine  hunting  formerly 
enjoyed  by  several  thousand  people  has  been 
Irrevocably  denied  to  the  people  of  the  State; 
and  the  other  great  resources  of  the  park 
area  are  being  utilized  by  relatively  few  peo- 

^  Contrast  this  with  the  situation  existing 
in  the  foothills  and  C^cade  area  of  Yakima 
and  Kittitas  Counties  where  U  located  the 
Ynklma-Klttltas  elk  herd.  This  herd  was 
established  a  little  over  30  years  ago  with 
the  stocking  of  less  than  200  animals.  Since 
that  time,  under  a  system  of  conservative 
and  well-determined  wildlife  management, 
an  extensive  herd  of  elk  has  been  developed 
which  now  Is  maintained  as  a  population 
of  approximately  8,000  animals.  More  strlk- 
ing  however.  Is  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
20  years,  open  seasons  have  been  annually 
held  for  elk  hunting  and  more  than  30,000 
elk  have  been  harvested  from  thU  herd  by 
the  hunters  of  the  State. 

Elk  hunting  in  the  Yakima  area  U  an- 
nually enjoyed  by  more  than  10,000  Wash- 
ington hunters— a  striking  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  done  under  a  modern  system  of 
wildlife  management  which  combines  proper 
and  well  applied  conservation  and  a  system 
of  orderly  harvest. 

One  might  ask  what  application  this  might 
have  to  the  North  Cascades  area,  and  the  an- 
swer is  that  It  U  the  State's  most  scenic  and 
attractive  deer  hunting  area.  Biologists  es- 
timate that  over  4.000  deer  are  harvested  an- 
nually from  areas  within  the  proposed  park 
boundary.  Bear  in  excess  of  1,000  animals 
and  80  mountain  goats  are  also  provided  every 
year  The  hunting  of  these  anUnals  provides 
an  unparalleled  recreational  opportunity  for 
several  thousand  residents  of  the  State— an 
estimated  81.000  man -days  of  hunting. 

Of  late  years,  this  recreational  opportunity 
has  been  enhanced  by  a  high  mountain  deer 
season,  occurring  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
temt>er  and  limited  to  the  area  of  the  high 
Cascade    Mountains.      This    hunt    gives    a 
chance  to  camp  out  in  the  alpine  beauty  of 
the  high  Cascades  at  a  time  of  year  when 
scenery  Is  at  its  best,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  wholesomely  engage  in  the  sport  of  deer 
hunting.     This   privilege    would    be    denied 
with  the  creation  of  a  park,  and  use  of  the 
ar^a  would  be  restricted  to  the  relaUvely  few 
people  who  care  to  view  the  country  as  hik- 
ers or  cami>ers. 

There   is   an    even   more   potent   and   far 
reaching  reason  why  the  creaUon  of  a  North 
Cascades  park  would  strike  a  severe  blow  to 
fishing  and  hunting  In  the  Stete.    The  State 
now  has  more  than  Its  share  of  lands  which 
are  denied  the  use  of  the  general  public  for 
fishing  and  hunUng.     In  Yakima  and  Ben- 
ton Counties,  nearly  400,000  acres  of  land  be- 
longs to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission--off 
limits  to  the  pubUc.    The  Indian  reservations 
of  the  State  closed  a  big  game  hunting  exceed 
1  115  000  acres.    The  city  of  SeatUe  alone  has 
made  unavailable  for  use  more  than  130.000 
acres  of  forest  land  as  a  result  of  its  system 
of    watershed    protecUon.      And    there    are 
nearly  66,000  acres  of  State  park  land  upon 
which  no  hunting  Is  allowed.    Add  all  these 
together,  and  consider  the  North   Cascades 
park    esUbllshed.    and    you    see    that    over 
6.500.000    acres   would    be    withdrawn    from 
hunting  lands. 


■  It  would  appear  xmdenlable  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  maintaining  and  developing 
the  State's  recreatlonally  and  economically 
important  wildlife  program,  one  partici- 
pated in  and  enjoyed  by  more  than  600.000 
people  of  the  State,  we  cannot  afford  the  cre- 
ation of  a  North  Cascades  National  Park.  In 
effect  the  park  would  constitute  a  perma- 
nent severe,  and  costly  blow  to  good  fishing 
and  hunting  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Multiple  use  of  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources is  of  great  importance  to  every  man, 
woman  and  chUd  residing  In  Washington. 
It  U  the  foundation  of  the  State's  economy. 
Equally  It  U  the  foundation  of  the  State's 
great  recreational  Industry  and  opportuni- 
ties Our  unparalleled  resources  of  this  type 
have  served  as  a  magnet  which  presently 
attracts  the  interest  and  attention  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  and  will  In- 
creasingly attract  them  In  the  futxire. 

Can  It  therefore,  be  said  that  It  is  logical 
or  even  good  thinking  for  the  future  to  lock 
up  the  great  North  Cascades  region  in  a  third 
national  park  in  the  State  of  Washington? 
The  scenic  beauties  of  the  area  can,  and 
undoubtedly  will,  be  retained  under  present 
or  proposed  systems  of  wilderness  preserva- 
tion. And  the  record  shows  that  its  tre- 
mendous wildlife  values  have  been  capably 
managed  in  the  past,  and  can  be  equally  well 
managed  in  the  future. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  it  can  be  flatly 
stated  that,  considering  fxill  and  wise  use  of 
the  State's  wildlife  resoiu-ces.  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Washington  cannot  afford  the 
creation  of  a  third  national  park  in  the 
North  Cascades  region. 


CommOnism  and  Conformity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  very  few  men  in  the  United 
States  today  for  whom  I  have  greater 
admiration  than  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina. 

He  is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time. 

In  a  recent  newsletter  to  his  constitu- 
ents, the  Senator,  with  a  bare  500  words 
or  so.  Incisively  cut  to  the  heart  of  the 
major  decision  facing,  not  only  the  Con- 
gress, but  each  individual  in  the  Nation: 
do  we.  as  a  nation,  choose  commonness 
and  conformity  or  do  we  choose,  as  we 
have  traditionally  chosen,  the  right  to 
remain  Individuals. 

All  other  questions  before  us  waste  to 
nothingness  in  comparison  to  this  one. 
The  answer  we  give  will  effect  us  for  yet 
a  thousand  years.  We  are  standing  on 
the  razor's  edge  of  time.  I  cannot  tell 
if  the  hour  is  midnight  or  if  it  is  already 
Zero-Zero-Zero-One. 

If  there  is  still  precious  time  left  for 
us  to  make  our  own  decision,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  read  first  the  master- 
ful summation  in  Senator  Thtirmond's 
newsletter  before  making  that  decision: 
CommOnism    and   CoNFoaMirr 
The  age  of  Individualism,  when  America 
forged  its  claim  to  greatness  largely  because 
of    the    Independence   and   InlUattve  of  the 
Individual,    Is    gradually    but    significantly 
slipping  from  the  scene.    Indlvidusllsm  and 


Independence  have  been  replaced  In  large 
part  with  conunOnlsm  and  conformity,  its 
a  res\ilt  of  a  determined  effort  to  level  all 
men  and  nation-states  to  a  common  plane 

In  life. 

Individualism  Is  the  belief  In  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  individual.  Jesua  Christ  or- 
dained the  preeminence  of  the  individual  In 
his  teachings,  and  the  Pounding  Fathers  of 
this  country  wrote  this  Idea  Into  the  Con- 
stitution, principally  into  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  set  out  specific  guarantees  of  protec- 
tion for  the  Individual  against  the  power 
of  the  central  government.  The  founders 
realized  that  the  Individual  would  not  last 
long  in  the  new  world  they  had  settled,  un- 
less the  ruling  authorities  were  tied  down, 
as  Jefferson  suggested,  by  the  "chains  of  the 
Constitution." 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  the  wretched 
and  depraved  mind  of  Karl  Marx  stole  a  few 
economic  and  social  theories  and  merged 
them  together,  to  give  birth  to  a  new  "Ism" 
called  commUnlsm.  According  to  Marx,  his 
aim  was  to  establish  an  ideal  world,  in  which 
each  would  "give  according  to  his  ability 
and  receive  according  to  his  needs."  Ii; 
would,  of  coxirse,  be  necessary  to  first  estab- 
lish a  world  dictatorship  to  bring  abou.; 
thls  worthy  goal.  Once  established,  however, 
this  would  evolve  Into  an  age  called  the  mll- 
lenlum,  when  governmental  authority  would 
wither  away  and  all  the  commoners  would 
work  together  without  discipline  or  author- 
ity, to  share  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

A  dispute  then  developed  within  the  ranks 
erf  commvmlsm  as  to  how  this  end  should 
be  attained.  Some  demanded  revolution; 
others  wanted  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  the 
Roman  general  Pablus  Maxlmus,  who  sup- 
.  posedly  conceived  the  military  tactic  of 
gradualism  In  wearing  down  the  enemy. 
The  gradualists,  or  fablans,  as  they  have  be- 
come known,  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  commonlzlng  the  British  Empire  dur- 
ing this  century,  playing  a  significant  part 
in  the  decline  of  this  once-great  empire. 
Unfortunately  for  America,  the  germ  of 
commOnlsm  spread  from  Britain  to  America, 
with^jjartlcular  vigor,  within  the  past  few 

dCC&aCS* 

The  idea  of  "conMnOnlsm"  Is  particularly 
noticeable  today  In  American  Government, 
with  Its  paternalistic  programs  of  aid  and 
control.  This  paternalistic  attitude  has  en- 
couraged Negro  leaders  to  make  statements 
that  they  are  seeking  "a  compensatory  pref- 
erentUl  highway"  and  that  "the  word  equal- 
ity has  to  be  bro€wlened."  They  are  even 
making  such  rash  and  bold  statements  as: 
"America  has  to  change  its  entire  po6t\ire. 
I  think  it  Is  an  inevitable  move  toward  some 
kind  of  socialism." 

Today  Americans  will  conform  to  central 
dictation  not  only  because  of  the  use  of  mass 
means  of  propaganda  techniques  and  the 
habit  which  conformity  breeds,  but  also  be- 
caxise  of  the  club  of  coercion  which  accom- 
panies each  "gimme"  from  the  group  or  Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere  Is  the  air  of  confomflty 
felt  stronger  than  In  party  and  power  poll- 
tics  in  Washington.  At  the  center  of  Gov- 
ernment, there  U  lltUe  room  for  Individ- 
ualism or  independence,  and  there  U  much 
power  available  to  buy  off  or  <5lub  down  too 
many  acts  of  Independent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Individual  public  servant. 

The  day  of  the  individualist  Is  passing,  and 
vmfortunately.  It  Is  fading  fast  In  the  Halls 
of  the  Congress,  where  it  ought  to  last  long- 
est if  Independence  U  to  be  preserved  for 
every    Individual    American.      Unwarranted 
criticism  by  many  Members  of  Congress,  of 
their  own  Institution,  is  adding  to  this  down- 
grading of    the  legislative  branch.     Official 
Washington,   Influenced   by   its  own   prc^>a- 
ganda  U  under  the  false  Impression  that  the 
American  people  desire  "commOnlsm"  even 
with  its  features  of  conformity  and  control, 
rather  tlian  their  right  to  be  an  indlrldual 
and  Independent  of  unnecessary  regula«loii 
and  control. 
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By  and   large.  th«   Ameiioan  peopla  atlll 
•gra*  with  tta«  Jeffersonlan  Idea  "that  Oot- 
•mment  is  beat,  which  gorema  leaat." 
Sincerely, 

Braoic  TiruaMONn. 


Tbe  Gordian   Kaot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VTRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  In  the  press  and  much  said 
by  news  commentators  and  others  re- 
garding the  so-called  Prince  Edward. 
Va..  situation. 

At  present,  no  public  schools  are  bein^r 
operated  In  Prince  Edward  County.  The 
white  people  of  Prince  Edward  County, 
through  their  own  Initiative,  are  educat- 
ing the  white  children  of  their  county 
in  private  schools.  They  are  doing  a 
splendid  Job  and  have  schools  second  to 
none  in  Virginia.  These  same  white 
people  have  offered  on  numerous  occa- 
sions to  make  available  to  the  Negro 
children  of  Prince  Edward  County,  with 
the  help  of  the  Negro  citizens,  the  same 
educational  opportunity.  This  offer  has 
been  turned  down  because  certain  or- 
ganizations have  prevented  the  Negro 
people  from  taking  advantage  of  this 
offer  of  assistance. 

The  white  people  of  Prince  Edward 
County  are  serious  and  honest  in  their 
determination  to  have  settled  by  the 
appropriate  courts  the  many  legal  ques- 
tions concerning  their  school  problems. 
Until  these  questions  have  been  legally 
determined.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  of  Prince  Edward  County  are  not 
going  to  voluntarily  reopen  the  public 
schools  In  the  county.  Several  organiza- 
tions pretending  to  be  Interested  in  the 
Prince  Edward  problem  have  intimated 
their  desire  to  help  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  the  Negro  children  of 
the  coimty.  I  am  confident  that,  if  the 
offer  is  sincerely  made  in  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  the  Negroes,  the  white  people  of 
Prince  Edward  County  will  cooperate  In 
every  reasonable  maimer  consistent  with 
th^ir  convictions. 

I  desire  here  and  now  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  those  In  the  National  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  those  outside  the 
Government  who  profess  an  interest  in 
securing  educational  opportunities  for 
the  Negro  children  of  Prince  Edward 
County  a  splendid  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmville  Herald  on  Fri- 
day. July  12.  1963.  dealing  with  this 
problem.  The  editor  of  the  Farmville 
Herald  knows  as  well  as  any  person  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  County.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
problem  and  in  this  editorial  points  out 
cogently  what  can  be  done  to  provide 
proper  educational  opportunities  now 
for  the  Negro  children  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  If  there  are  organizations  that 
are  sincerely  Interested  in  this  problem, 
they  have  a  way  pointed  out  to  them  and 


they  can  proceed  to  follow  through  In 
developing  the  necessary  program  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Negro  children. 

The  editorial  entitled  "The  Gordian 
Knot"  is  as  follows: 

THa  OoaoiAN  Knot 

Dr.  J.  Rupert  Plcott.  executive  secretary 
of  Virginia  Teachers  Aaaoclatlon,  baa  an- 
nounced that  he  la  "confident  the  National 
Education  Aasoclatlon  will  contribute  at 
leaat  $25,000  toward  claaaroom  Instruction 
of  Prince  Edward  County  Negro  children  for 
the  coming  session."  The  NEA  contribution 
with  915.000  In  VTA  funds  would  make  It 
poaalble  for  approximately  half  of  the  coun- 
ty's 1.500  Negro  children  to  attend  schools  In 
other  localities  throughout  the  State. 

It  la  reassuring  that  the  VTA  secretary  Is 
making  these  arrangements. 

We  could  suggest  that  the  VTA  give  con- 
sideration to  making  education  possible  for 
all  of  the  Negro  children  of  the  county  next 
year  and  allow  them  to  live  In  their  own 
homes.  With  the  approval  of  the  VTA, 
teachers  could  be  had  for  schools  In  Prince 
Edward  Co\inty.  Up  until  this  time  efforta 
by  private  indlvlduala  have  been  thwarted 
by  NAACP  advice  to  the  Negroes  not  to  ac- 
cept local  aid,  and  stymied  by  Inability  to 
secure  teachers,  Dr.  Plcotfs  approval  would 
remove  the  latter. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  people  of  Prince 
Edward  would  raise  a  fund  to  supplement 
the  contributions  from  the  NEA  and  the 
VTA.  possibly  In  sufficient  amounts  to  pro- 
vide classroom  Instruction.  Certainly  such 
an  effort  would  be  made  In  all  sincerity 
and  effectiveness  by  the  people  In  the  county. 
We  feel  sure  it  would  have  been  done  and 
could  have  been  done  during  the  past  4 
years  had  the  approval  of  the  VTA  and  the 
NAACP   been   given   to  offers  already  made. 

If  the  US.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, with  the  aproval  of  Judge  Oren  Lewis, 
would  stay  hla  order  enjoining  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  of  Prince  Edward  County  from 
paying,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Prince  Edward 
County  superintendent  of  schools  from  proc- 
essing scholarship  payments  to  parents  in 
Prince  Edward  under  chapter  448.  acts  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly  of  1960.  we  beUeve  educa- 
tion could  be  established  for  every  child  In 
Prince  Edward  County.  This  would  relieve 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  formal  education  for 
many  children  and  the  extra  financial  bur- 
den for  many  parents,  both  white  and  Negro. 

These  steps  can  be  taken  without  preju- 
dice to  the  lltlganta  In  the  Prince  Edward 
case  now  resting  undecided  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  and  the  U.S. 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  courts  could  decide  the  legal  ques- 
tlona  In  a  Judicial  atmosphere  without  pres- 
sure; all  of  the  children  would  receive 
classroom  instruction  at  home;  the  Justice 
Depso-tment  could  rest  easier:  and  the  mis- 
understanding of  Prince  Edward  In  the 
north  and  west  could  be  corrected. 

Dr.  Plcott  could  depei^  upon  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  people  of  good  wUl  In  Prince 
Edward  County.  Like  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  could  cut  the  Oordlan  knot. 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vuioa 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mnr  tosk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ROONBY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  high  honor  to  have  this  oppor- 


tunity to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
many  others  offered  here  today  to  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  has  ever  served 
in  this  body,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
of  Georgia.  Carl  Is  now  the  dean  of  all 
this  House  and  I  am  Indeed  proud  and 
happy  to  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  such  a  great  and  dedicated  Ameri- 
can for  almost  20  years. 

For  46  years  our  able  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this  House 
of  Representatives  has  shouldered  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  assisting  In 
having  our  U.S.  defenses  adequately 
prepared  for  action.  It  has  been  a  most 
difficult  task  to  keep  our  defenses  strong 
In  a  world  of  ever  changing  and  develop- 
ing of  new  and  modern  weapons.  Chair- 
man Vinson  has  fulfilled  his  responsi- 
bilities with  the  ability  and  intelligence 
of  one  who  knows  more  about  our  Na- 
tion's defense  program  than  any  other 
single  person. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  call  Carl  Vin- 
son my  friend  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  tribute  to  him.  He  is  a 
truly  great  legislator,  an  outstanding 
American  who  has  served  his  district 
and  the  Nation  longer  than  any  other 
Member  in  the  long  history  of  the  House 
of  Reprsentatives.  May  Carl  continue 
to  break  his  own  record  for  many,  many 
more  years  to  come. 


Will  United  States  Rere€0{nize  Cnba? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoank* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  the  House  have  for  some  time  been 
worried  over  the  signs  that  point  to  co- 
existence with  communism  in  Cuba. 

The  Tampa  Tribxme  of  July  13.  1963, 
raises  this  prospect  as  well  and  confirms 
what  many  of  us  have  been  concerned 
about  for  some  time — persistent  re- 
ports— and  signs  through  action  l)y  the 
New  Frontier  to  confirm  these  reports — 
that  the  rerecognitlon  of  the  Communist 
government  Is  being  considered. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Wnx    Ui*rrrD  Statxs    RotBcoarnzs    Castbo? 

American  cltlEens,  as  well  as  Cuban  refu- 
gees, should  be  concerned  by  persistent  re- 
porta  that  the  Kennedy  administration  Is 
considering  a  resumption  ot  diplomatic  re- 
latlona  with  Castro  Cuba. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council  demanded  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  a  precise  and  categorical  denial  of 
these  rumors. 

It  would  seem  that  the  belated  freezing 
of  Cuban  assets  in  this  country  serves  aa  an 
Indication  that  the  United  States  Is  not  yet 
prepared  to  reestablish  relations  with  the 
Castro  regime.  But  strange  things  happen 
at  the  State  Department.  And  It  U  entirely 
possible  a  softer  pwUcy  toward  Castro  Is 
under  consideration  as  a  means  of  reaching 
an  accommodation   with   Moscow. 

After  all.  It  was  the  United  States  which 
assisted  Castro  to  power  over  Fulgenclo  Ba- 
tista, although  the  State  Department  had 
clear  knowledge  of  the  Castro  brothers'  Red 
background.    It  was  the  United  SUtea  which 


approved  the  poorly  formulated  Bay  of  I*lg8 
landing  to  overthrow  Castro.  It  was  the 
United  States — President  Kennedy  took  the 
blame — which  withheld  vital  air  support  at 
that  landing  and  guaranteed  Its  fallvu-e.  It 
was  the  United  States  which  last  fall  had  an 
opportunity  to  separate  Castro  from  Moscow 
via  a  showdown  at  sea,  and  failed  to  follow 
through.  It  Is  the  United  States  which  pro- 
tects Castro  from  antl-Communlst  raiders. 
Considering  this  record  of  contradiction 
and  ineptitude,  anything  Is  possible.  And  It 
might  well  develop  that  In  the  depths  of 
foggy  bottom  some  plan  for  resuming 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  Is  being 
drawn. 

If  this  Is  not  the  case,  then  Secretary  Rusk 
should  say  so  In  clear  terms.  Otherwise, 
silence  will  be  to  suggest  to  many  that  the 
rumors  are  accurate. 

The  Cuban  economy  Is  today  at  Its  lowest 
ebb.  The  cost  of  keeping  Castro  In  power 
Is  constantly  Increasing  with  Russia  footing 
the  bill.  Refugees  who  have  left  the  island 
report  morale  sinking  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Castro  government  and  resentment 
of  the  Russians  on  the  rise.  Word  that  the 
United  States  Is  considering  resuming  diplo- 
matic relations  would  Immediately  cancel 
any  move  to  oust  Castro.  "Things  are  going 
to  get  better."  would  be  the  natural  reaction. 
Shortly  after  Castro  took  over  Cuba  a  Joke, 
which  Isn't  so  funny  anymore,  was  making 
the  rounds.  Castro  and  his  advisers.  It 
seems,  were  sitting  at  a  conference  table 
discussing  means  of  meeting  their  economic 
difficulties.  "Che"  Guevara  suddenly  had  an 
Inspiration. 

"I've  got  It."  he  exclaimed,  "we  declare  war 
on  the  United  States.  They  defeat  us  and 
come  In  and  rebuild  the  country." 

"But,"  wavered  Castro,  "suppose  we  win?" 
In  a  sense,  that's  Castro's  headache  today. 
With  the  aid  of  Soviet  Russia,  he  has  been 
winning.  The  United  States  has  failed  to 
unseat  him  and  Cuba's  problems  are  more 
complicated  than  ever.  Since  we  have  been 
unable  to  defeat  Communist  Cuba,  logic 
suggests  that  we  permit  Castro  to  go  on 
"winning"  a  little  longer  until  he  Is  totally 
bankrupt  or  overthrown. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  he  would 
not  permit  Cuba  to  become  another  "Hun- 
gary." If  an  internal  uprising  equal  to  that 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  should  develop 
In  Cuba,  the  United  States  would  support  It. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  said  many  things,  and 
only  time  and  events  can  prove  whether  he 
was  sincere  or  Indulging  in  rhetoric  In  this 
Instance.  But  If  the  Cuban  people  should 
unite  against  their  Communist  bosses  and 
attack  them,  the  United  States  would  have 
good  reckon  to  go  to  their  assistance,  Russia 
or  no  Rusbla. 

But  If  we  recognize  the  Castro  regime,  we 
surrender  this  right  and  surely  will  dlscotir- 
age  any  remaining  antl-Communlsts  In  Latin 
America. 


thank  the  people  of  Georgia  for  sharing 
with  us  his  genius  and  leadership.  The 
entire  Nation  and  the  whole  free  world 
are  grateful  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  textile  indus- 
try and  its  employees  were  threatened, 
as  never  before,  from  a  flood  of  unfair 
foreign  imports,  Mr.  Vinson  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  our  Informal  Tex- 
tile House  Committee. 

Mr.  Vinson  kindly  consented  to  lead 
our  group  in  addition  to  his  other  over- 
whelming burdens  and  responsibiltles. 
I  sat  with  Mr.  Vinson  through  many  con- 
ferences with  the  President,  the  Textile 
Cabinet  Committee,  and  those  leaders 
representing  the  textile  industry  and  its 
employees.  Without  Mr.  Vinson's 
leadership,  our  voice  would  never  have 
been  heard.  As  a  direct  result  of  Mr. 
Vinson's  untiring  efforts,  the  Geneva 
agreement  limiting  imports  was  signed 
and  became  effective  last  fall.  The  tex- 
tile industry,  its  employees,  and  the  cot- 
ton farmer  will  be  eternally  grateful  for 
Mr.  Vinson's  outstanding  and  successful 
championship  of  their  cause. 

Mrs.  Dom,  the  children,  and  my  staff 
join  me  in  wishing  for  Mr.  Vinson  many 
more  years  of  magnificent  service,  suc- 
cess, and  every  happiness. 


Vinson  of  Georgia 


SPEECH 


or 


servance  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
In  their  spiritual  union  with  the  victims  of 
Communist  imperialism  and  colonialism: 
January  22  as  Ultralnlan  Day;  February  16 
as  Llth\ianlan  Day;  February  24  as  Estonian 
Day;  March  3  as  Bulgarian  Day;  March  14  as 
Slovaklan  Day;  March  15  as  Hungarian  Day; 
March  25  as  White  Ruthenlan  Day;  May  3 
as  Polish  Day;  May  10  as  Rumanian  Day; 
May  26  as  Georgian  Day;  May  28  as  Armen- 
ian and  Azerbaijan  Day;  June  17  as  East 
German  Day;  August  15  as  Korean  Day; 
October  10  as  Chinese  Day;  October  26  as 
Vietnamese  Day;  October  28  aa  Czech  Day; 
November  18  at  Latvian  Day;  November  28 
at  Albanian  Day;  December  13  as  Turkestan 
Day. 


Caitro    Killed    10,700    Cubani— 85,000 
Political  Prisoners  in  Jail 


HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Vinson  on  his  great  honor 
which  has  come  to  no  other  American 
in  history.  I  congratulate  the  wonderful 
people  of  Georgia  for  having  the  good 
judgment  to  permit  Mr.  Vinson  to  re- 
main In  Congress  where  he  could  serve 
with  such  patriotism  and  devotion,    I 


Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois who  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
observation  of  Captive  Nation's  Week. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  believe  that  we 
can  do  more  and  we  should  do  more  to 
make  known  our  sympathy  and  spiritual 
union  with  those  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  yearn  for  the  restoration  of 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

I  have  suggested  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  8  would  provide  for  a 
proclamation  as  a  special  day  of  observ- 
ance the  independence  day  or  national 
holiday  of  the  various  unfortunate  peo- 
ples who  have  fallen  victim  to  Commu- 
nist colonial  imperialism.  I  ask  leave 
that  the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 8  be  included  with  my  remarks. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
dedicated  to  the  restoration  of  liberty  and 
self-determination  for  eight  hundred  million 
people  enslaved  by  Communist  Imperialism; 
and 

Whereas  there  exists  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Americans  a  deep  sjmipathy  and 
understanding  for  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  the  captive  peoples;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  appropriate  for  Americans 
to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  liberty  sym- 
bolized by  the  historic  national  holidays  of 
the  captive  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  proclaim 
the  following  historic  dates  as  days  of  ob- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  florum 

,IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  is 
said  about  the  brutal  treatment  Castro's 
Communist  regime  in  Cuba  metes  out  to 
his  political  enemies — or  anyone  sus- 
pected of  being  anti-Communist. 

The  thousands — estimated  at  81,706 — 
Cubans  in  prison  are  being  largely 
treated  inhumanly,  being  thrown  in  rat- 
infested  prisons,  beaten,  disrobed,  denied 
water  and  food,  and  herded  around  like 
cattle.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  most 
recent  OAS  report  on  Cuban  prisoners. 
But  this  has  been  ignored. 

The  Copley  News  Services  recently  re- 
searched the  figures  on  the  numbers  of 
Cubans  that  have  been  murdered — and 
I  think  that  is  a  more  appropriate  term 
than  killed— by  Castro's  Communists. 

Already,  since  the  January  1,  1959, 
takeover  by  Castro,  the  blood  baths  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  10,700  Cubans. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  United  States 
permits  such  Inhumanity,  such  slaugh- 
ter, such  domination  to  continue  under 
Communist  auspices  only  90  miles  from 
our  shores. 

I  insert  the  article  that  appeared  in 
some  papers  entitled  "Castro's  Kill  Rate 
Climbing"  for  the  information  of  the 
Members. 

Castko  Kn.L  Rate  Climbing 
Miami. — If  Fidel  Castro's  Government  goes 
on  slaughtering  Cuban  antl-Communlsts  at 
the  same  rate  the  next  3  years  that  It  did 
the  first  3,  It  will  kill  off  more  people  than 
Castro  says  were  eliminated  under  the  dicta- 
torship of  Fulgenclo  Batista. 

Since  January  1,  1959,  when  Batista  fled, 
opening  the  way  for  Castro's  assumption  of 
power,  Cuban  exile  sources  estimate  "con- 
servatively" that  the  Communists  have  killed 
or  executed  around  10,700  persons. 

Exiles  say  that:  Revolutionary  tribunals 
ordered  the  deaths  of  2,875.  Another  4.245 
were  executed  without  benefit  of  a  trial. 
Killed  in  action  against  Castro  forces  num- 
ber 2,962.  Missing,  after  falling  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Reds,  613. 

This  3-year  total  compares  with  the  relia- 
ble estimate  of  slightly  more  than  900  per- 
sons killed  under  BatUta  In  the  6  years  be- 
tween March  10,  1962,  when  he  ousted  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Prlo  Socarraa,  and  December  31, 
1958,  when  he  preptired  to  flee  Cuba. 
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The  authoritative  Cuban  weekly  Bohemia 
printed  a  list  of  names  of  the  vlctlme  of  the 
Batista  regime  shortly  after  BatUta  fled. 
"Most  of  the  slain  were  saboteurs  and  ter- 
rorists of  the  Pldel  Castro  forces,  with  the 
Inevitable  Innocent  bystanders  making  up 
the  difference." 

The  contrast  between  the  situation  after 
Batista  and  that  existing  now  under  Castro's 
Communist  tyranny  Is  appalling. 

In  addition  to  the  10.700  Cubans  whose 
lives  have  been  taken  by  the  Communists, 
there  are  81.706  political  prisoners  In  Cuba. 
Underground  sources  estimate  that  63.440 
men.  women  and  teenagers  are  being  held  in 
fortresses.  Jails  and  prisons.  Another  16,130 
are  reported  In  concentration  camps,  and 
2,146  are  detained  in  02  compounds  and 
other  agencies  of  repression. 


CaptiTc  NatioBS  Week 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
as  we  mark  Captive  Nations  Week  there 
is  an  aura  of  excitement  and  expect- 
ancy— tentative  though  it  Is — that  stim- 
ulates our  observance.  One  dare  not 
call  it  hope,  for  that  is  too  precious  a 
word  for  those  whose  right  to  freedom 
and  self-determination  has  been  so  long 
curtailed  that  only  those  with  power  to 
help  should  proffer  hope.  Yet  there  Is 
an  element  of  hope  for  all  the  captive 
nations  in  the  stirring  of  a  new  mood 
in  Eastern  European  countries. 

This  stirring  has  most  recently  made 
itself  manifest  in  Rumania,  where  defi- 
ance of  Moscow  has  been  couched  in 
terms  of  friendliness  to  Communist 
China  during  the  open  dispute  between 
these  two  would-be  leaders  of  the  world 
into  the  Communist  camp.  Rumania 
has  also  made  known  directly  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Soviet  Union  proposal  for 
its  role  in  the  economic  plan  for  Eastern 
Europe. 

In  other  Iron  Curtain  countries  rum- 
blings seem  to  be  developing  into  the 
expression  of  definite  views  of  their  own, 
disapproving  the  way  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  trying  to  run  the  Council  for  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance — COMECON.  In 
country  after  country,  subject  to  pro- 
longed austerity  and  very  meager  pros- 
pects of  improvement  in  economic  con- 
ditions, questions  are  beginning  to  be 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  the  nature  and  meth- 
od of  economic  activity.  They  are  not 
satisfied  to  contribute  as  colonies  to  the 
wealth  of  the  USSR,  to  their  own  det- 
riment, to  be  held  back  to  agricultural 
pursuits  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  de- 
velopment elsewhere.  It  is  their  desire 
to  build  up  industries  for  themselves  to 
better  their  own  and  sorely  needed 
sources  of  wealth. 

These  are  but  economic  manifesta- 
tions of  the  latent  nationalism  which 
characterizes  all  of  the  captive  nations. 
For  many  of  them  these  attempts  as 
Russlflcatlon  and  exploitation  are  all 
too  familiar  renewals  of  old  tsarist  ix)l- 


Icies  intensified  under  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  U.S.S.R.,  knowing  that  nationalism 
and  democracy  go  hand  In  hand  in  mod- 
em times,  is  well  aware  of  the  truth  of 
the  great  historian  Toynbee's  statement 
that  "the  introduction  of  democratic 
principles  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  im- 
mediately disintegrate  the  Red  Russian 
empire  and  its  whole  sphere  of  influ- 
ence." We  believe,  however,  that  de- 
mocracy and  nationalism  cannot  for- 
ever be  defied. 


Colmer  Predicts  Hard  Rsht  on  Pretident'i 
Gvil    RifhU   Proposals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  icississiPFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEa^TATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  sent  his  new  civil  rights 
proposals  to  the  Congress,  the  dean  of  my 
State's  delegation.  Hon.  William  M. 
CoLMZR.  issued  a  statement  predicting  a 
long,  hot  summer  on  Capitol  Hill. 

My  colleague,  who  has  served  with  four 
Presidents  in  the  course  of  his  more  than 
30  years  in  the  Congress,  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.  He  is  a  wise  and  seasoned 
legislator  and  an  able  one. 

In  order  to  share  his  thoughts  on  these 
drastic  proposals  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  include  below  Mr. 
CoLMZR's  statement: 

Congressman  Woxiam  M.  Coucca.  dean  of 
the  I£lssls8lppl  congressional  delegation,  to- 
day predicted  a  long  summer,  extending  pos- 
sibly to  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's new  proposal  for  clvU  rights.  He 
said: 

"I  am  confident  that  most  Members  of 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  would  prefer  to  have  no 
part  of  It.  But  the  power  of  the  Presidency, 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Negro  bloc- 
vote  appeal  are  powerful  weapons. 

"The  administration  has  created  a  Prank- 
ensteln  and  Is  now  hollering,  'wolf.'  In  fact, 
thoee  responsible  for  the  present  racial  un- 
rest are  even  appealing  to  their  pet  whip- 
ping boy,  the  South,  and  their  traditional 
enemy,  the  Republicans,  to  ball  them  out. 

"We  are  told  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
revolution.  What  politicians,  do-gooders 
and  radical  Negro  leaders  refuse  to  recog- 
nize is  that  the  racial  problem  is  one  of  evo- 
lution and  not  of  revolution. 

"The  Negro  race  has  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  this  country  that  any  race  has 
ever  made  In  a  similar  period  of  time.  This 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  guiding  and 
helping  hand  of  his  white  brother,  particu- 
larly his  southern  white  brother.  He  cannot 
be  brought  up  overnight  on  a  plane  with  the 
white  race  which  has  had  the  benefit  of 
civilization,  Christianity,  and  education  for 
more  than  2.000  years  He  must  trod  the 
same  slow  path  which  has  characterized  the 
advancement  of  the  white  race. 

"There  are  already  ample  and  adequate 
laws  on  the  books  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
minority  groups.  No  amount  of  appease- 
ment, no  law  or  no  court  decree  can  or  will 
solve  the  problem. 

"The  President's  proposals  are  more  far- 
reaching  than  his  stated  objective  of  equal 
rights  for  Negroes.  The  racial  angle  is  but 
one  facet  of  the  evils  proposed.    These  new 


civil  wrongs  advocated  by  the  administration 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our 
system  of  constitutional  Government. 

"The  enactment  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations can  only  result  in : 

"1.  The  further  tragic  breakdown  erf  good 
relations  between  the  races. 

"2.  A  step-up  in  more  and  more  demands 
by  the  Negro  agitators. 

"3.  More  regimentation  of  the  American 
people  by  a  strong  centralized  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  with  the  resultant  deprivations  of 
the  liberties  ot  all  American  citizens. 

"4.  A  further  significant.  If  not  fatal,  as- 
sault upon  the  free  enterprise  system  and  the 
death  knell  of  State  sovereignty. 

"6.  The  end  of  the  one-party  system  in  the 
South. 

"These  unwise  and  unoonstltutlonal  re- 
quests, with  all  of  their  dangerous  implica- 
tions, should  be  recognized  by  all  Americans 
for  what  they  are.  They  are  purely  political 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  They  are 
reminiscent  of  reconstruction  days  when  the 
prostrated  people  of  the  South  were  governed 
by  the  carpetbaggers  and  the  bayonet. 

"While  this  Is  a  national  problem,  our 
Southern  Representatives  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  should  take  the  lead  in  op- 
posing these  new  and  drastic  assaults  upon 
constitutional  Government  as  envisioned  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers.  Because  of  recent  in- 
cidents in  other  sections  of  the  country,  It 
is  possible  that  help  may  oome  from  these 
sources.  The  South  is  historically  the  de- 
fender of  States  rights  and  sovereignty.  It 
is  also  the  greatest  potential  political  minor- 
ity in  the  country.  Its  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  must  make  this  final  effort  to 
close  the  ranks  and.  obllvlo\is  to  party  aline- 
ment  and  self-aggrandizement,  say  like  the 
Spartans  of  old.  They  shall  not  pass.'  " 


An  Affront  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  increas- 
ingly flagrant  disregard  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  for  international  law  and 
peaceful  relations  has  caused  deep  con- 
cern, not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Israel 
but  also  to  the  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  members.  President  Nasser  has 
not  only  threatened  the  existence  of 
Israel  with  his  massive  arms  buildup 
but  has  perpetrated  heinous  crimes 
against  the  unfortunate  and  unprotected 
Saudi  Arabian  pjeople.  His  current  de- 
structive activities  have  arisen  over  the 
internal  Yemen  conflict,  one  which,  if 
unchecked,  may  spread  into  an  inter- 
national holocaust. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  s  support 
of  the  revolutionary  Republican  com- 
mand in  Yemen  has  enabled  President 
Nasser  to  send  over  30.000  troops  to  crush 
the  royalist  supporters  of  the  deposed 
Imam.  The  Saudi  Arabian  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  abetted  Imam 
Badr,  not  with  troops,  but  with  weajxjns 
and  ammunition,  supplies,  and  money. 
Fearing  that  this  local  war  would  soon 
sweep  over  the  borders  Into  the  neigh- 
boring states.  President  Kennedy  sent 
EHlsworth  Bunker  to  mediate  and  at- 
tempt to  end  both  Egyptian  and  Saudi 
participation.     This  successful  negotia- 


Uons  led  to  an  agreement  on  April  29 
of  this  year  whereby  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Government  would  end  their  support  of 
the  royalist  Yemeni  forces  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  would  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Yemen's  soU.  at  the  same 
time,  refraining  from  warUke  acUvities 
on  Saudi  territory  by  EgypUan  forces. 

A  token  force  of  several  thousand 
Egyptian  soldiers  returned  to  the  United 
Arab  RepubUc.  but  the  majority  re- 
mained in  Yemen,  battling  the  Imam. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  a  United  Na- 
tions contingent  be  sent  to  patrol  the 
borders  and  supervise  Egyptian  troop 
evacuation.  This  observation  unit  is  now 
operating  in  the  field. 

Has  President  Nasser  lived  up  to  his 
commitments  to  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States?    No.  he  has  not.    On 
May  21.  he  vowed  that  he  would  retain 
his  forces  in  Yemen  until  Royalist  op- 
position was  completely  defeated     Then, 
agreeing  to  withdraw  them  when  the 
United  Nations  contingent  arrived,  he 
began  rotaUng  his  soldiers,  returning  to 
Yemen  as  many  as  had  been  withdrawn. 
What  is  more  horrendous  Is  his  fla- 
grant attacks  on  Saudi  Arabian  towns, 
on  the  helpless  citizens  who  cannot  fight 
against    bombs    and    machinegun    fire. 
His  attack  on  Jizan,  June  9,  if  »  e<>op 
example  of   his   crimes.   In   which   his 
planes  caused  much  damage  to  the  city 
and  left  35  dead  in  Its  ruins. 

These  continued  violations  by  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  reveal  the  true 
conquering  spirt  of  President  Nasser. 
His  missile  buildup,  his  recent  arms  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  rotation  of  his 
troops  in  Yemen  to  inure  them  to  actual 
combat  conditions,  and  even  the  re- 
ported use  of  gas,  draws  one  to  conclude 
that  Nasser  has  no  peaceful  intentions 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Since  the  role  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public on  the  international  scene  is  of 
vital  importance  to  our  own  national  in- 
terests and  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world.  I  wish  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  this  House 
an  eyewitness  account  of  the  devastating 
tactics    used    by    Gamal    Abdul -Nasser 
against  the  Saudi  and  Yemeni  people.    I 
also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  tiie 
House  and  again  urge  its  support  for 
the  amendment  Senator  Keating  and  I 
have  cosponsored  which  would  bar  U.S. 
economic  assistance  to  any  nation,  such 
as  the  United  Arab  Republic,  which  uses 
its  resources  to  carry  out  such  reprehen- 
sible skcts : 

EnwiTNisa  Rzport  F«om  Behind  the  Lwxs: 
Bamtoot  Yemenis  Batti*  Tanks,  Puines 
(NOTE— The  author  of  the  following  dis- 
patch. Newsweek  s  Middle  East  correspond- 
ent, recently  spent  several  weeks  inside  roy- 
allst-held  Yemen  and  along  the  Saudi  Arab- 
Ian  border.) 

(By  Joe  Alex  Morris,  Jr.) 
Beirut,  Lebanon.— The  dawn  broke  steamy 
and  calm  In  Jizan,  a  squalid  little  R«i  Sea 
port  n*ear  the  southern  border  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

As  the  sun's  first  rays  lighted  up  the  an- 
cient Turkish  fort  on  the  Jebel  overlooking 
the  town,  the  first  of  Its  30,000  InhabltanU 
rose  to  face  another  day  in  a  life  dominated 
by  the  harsh  sun.  Isolation,  and  boredom. 

At  the  public  water  trough  down  by  the 
pier,  the  first  barefoot  and  veUed  Arab  wom- 


en and  SomaU  laborers  were  drawing  water 
in  5-gallon  gasoline  tins  and  carrying  It 
to  their  thatched  huU.  One  was  a  ■lender 
brown  youth  named  Mohammed  ibn  Hamld 
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Suddenly,  out  of  the  still  dark  western 
sky  came  the  whine  of  Jet  engines. 

Looking  up,  Mohanmied  saw  them  coming 
in  straight  for  the  town— three  twin-Jet  Ilyu- 
8hin-18  bombers,  with  two  sweptvirlng  silvery 
Mlg  fighters  hovering  over  them. 

The  planes  were  Egyptian,  and  at  4,000 
feet,  they  couldn't  miss. 

The  first  stick  of  bombs  hit  squarely  in 
the  center  of  town.  It  killed  Mohammwl's 
father,  Hamld,  a  customs  agent,  and  all  five 
other  members  of  his  family. 

When  Mohammed  got  back  to  the  house, 
it  was  only  rubble,  broken  bedsteads,  and 
the  wails  of  neighbors  trapped  In  the  debris. 
Eleven  others  were  killed  by  that  same  stick 

of  bombs.  ^     .         J 

The  EgypUans  had  a  field  day.  Back  and 
forth  they  wove,  bombing  other  parts  of  the 
city  knocking  out  Its  electric  supply,  and 
badly  damaging  the  hospital,  even  as  the  first 
wounded  were  brought  In. 

"It  looked  as  If  they  were  deliberately  try- 
ing for  the  hospital,"  said  Pakistani  Dr. 
Mohammed  Ashod  Khan,  despite  a  large 
crescent  on  the  roof.  Repeatedly  the  Egyp- 
tians tried  to  knock  out  the  new  concrete 
runway  at  Jlzan's  Airport,  not  knowing  It 
was  so  poorly  constructed  that  Saudi  pilots 
were  refusing  to  land  on  It  and  were  stUl 
using  the  dirt  strip. 

When  the  planes  disappeared  &0  minutes 
later    32  Saudi  Arabs  lay  dead.     Another  25 

were'  In  the  hospital— 3  of  them  to  die  later. 

A    hundred    suffered    less    serious    Injuries. 

Parts  of  the  town  were  In  shambles. 

To  the  people  of  Jizan,  the  raid  was  only 

the  culmination  of  a  series  of  harassments 

by  Egyptian  planes. 

During  the  raid,  hundreds  rushed  out  Into 

the  streets,  where  they  were  hit  by  shrapnel. 

Others  ran  Into   the  water  and  stood  neck 

deep  In  It. 

When  the  planes  had  left,  they  fled — as 
many  as  possible  Januned  onto  graceful 
dhows    which    took    them    out    to    nearby 

Islands.  ^      _*  w„ 

Others  went  Into  the  waterless  desert  by 

foot,  donkey,  or   truck,  some  as  far  as  70 

kilometers. 

By  nightfall,  Jizan  was  a  dead  city. 

SIGN  or  rBUSTRATION 

Although  this  was  the  worst.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  first  time  the  Egyptians  had 
bombed  Saudi  Arabia.  It  was  no  case  of 
simple  navigational  error.  Jizan  is  70  kilo- 
meters from  the  Yemen  border.  Ldke  oth«r 
recent  air  attacks.  It  was  a  measure  of 
Egypt's  frustraUon  in  the  Yemen  dvU  war. 
The  Egyptians  are  committed  to  a  Repub- 
lican victory  In  Yemen,  and  have  sent  more 
than  70,000  troops  to  the  land  once  ruled 
by  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  trouble  Is,  the  old  Royalists  refuse  to 
be  Impressed.  Unable  to  beat  the  tough 
mounUln  tribesmen  on  their  own  grounds, 
the  Egyptians  have  been  striking  out  blindly 
against  the  Saudis  who  have  run  enough 
supplies  across  the  unmarked  border  to  as- 
sure the  Yemeni  Royalists  will  not  be  sub- 
dued through  lack  of  arms. 

After  8  months  of  clvU  war.  It  Is  the 
Egyptians,  not  the  Royalists,  who  are  on  the 
defensive,  their  troops  demoralized  and 
fighting  In  a  strange  country  for  a  cause 
they  don't  understand. 

As  was  true  In  Algeria,  and  Is  cxirrently 
true  In  the  KurdUh  uprising  In  Iraq,  armies 
equipped  with  aircraft,  tanks,  and  the  most 
modern  equipment  have  proved  Ineffective 
against  tribesmen  fighting  for  their  own 
craggy  and  Inhoepltable  country. 

The  Egyptians  have  retaliated  with  the 
only  means  they  have:  they  control  the 
skies,  and  they  are  bombing  everything  that 


moves  in  the  rugged  mountains  and  deserts 
of  northern  and  eastern  Yemtm  which  arc 
iKTW  In  Royalist  hands. 

They    are   using    high   explosives,   napalm 
and— say  the  Royalists— poison  gas. 

The  Royalists  also  say  the  EgypUans  have 
resorted  to  the  classic  Yemeni  trick  of  taking 
hostages— 20  women  and  4  children  of  the  , 
royal  family  have  been  taken  to  Egypt.  An 
attempt  to  remove  70  others  from  Sanaa 
was  foiled  by  angry  crowds  who  surrounded 
a  palace  after  a  servant  spread  the  alarm 
from  a  rooftop. 

Egyptian  repressions  have  helped  the  Zeldl 
tribes— about  40  percent  of  Yemen's  popu- 
lation but  always  Its  dominant  group— draw 
together  and  forget  their  differences. 

So  have  the  free  arms  the  Royalists  are 
handing  out. 

The  Royalists,  In  addition,  through  their 
hidden  radio,  have  been  parUally  successful 
m  portraying  the  struggle  as  one  against 
Egyptian  colonialism.  ^^ 

"The  Egyptians  are  doing  all  the  fighting, 
says  blackbearded   Imam   Badr,   the    tltiilar 
leader  of  the  Royalists  who  was  swept  from 
power    by    the    Republican    coup    last    year. 
"They    want    to    make   the    Yemen    a    new 

colony,"  he  says.  ...      ,     4. 

It  is  a  savage  war  fought  by  barefoot 
tribesmen  with  303  rifles  against  Soviet  tanks 
and  Jet  fighters.  But  the  Incredibly  rugged 
terrain  and  vltual  absence  of  roculs  more 
than  evens  out  the  odds. 

Egyptian  tanks  get  stuck  on  boulder- 
strewn  mountain  tracks  and  cannot  bring 
guna  to  bear  on  tribesmen — some  of  them 
bearless  youths  not  bigger  than  the  rifles 
they  carry — who  pop  out  from  behind  rocks. 
They  Jump  on  tanks,  roll  grenades  down 
g\in  barrels  stuff  turbans  In  exhaust  pipes, 
then  wait  for  crews  to  emerge.  When  they 
do.  they  shoot  them  down  or  cut  off  their 
ears  and  noses  and  send  them  tjcwik  to  Egyp- 
tian lines  as  a  lesson  to  their  comrade.  They 
don't  take  many  prisoners — i>erhaps  50  In 
all  have  been  repatriated  through  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  Egyptians  hold  the  steamy  coastal  area 
where  roads  exists  and  land  Is  flat  and  the 
Shafaa  population  resents  the  pro-Iman 
Zeldl  hlghlanders  who  dominated  them  for 
so  long.  They  also  hold  the  major  cities 
of  Sanaa  and  Talz  plus  Saadat  In  the  north 
and  half  a  dozen  Isolated  garrisons  In  the 
hinterland. 

TTie  only  modem  road  in  Yemen,  which 
was  bvillt  by  the  Chinese  from  the  port  at 
Hodelda  up  to  Sanaa,  Is  still  In  Republican 
hands,  but  the  Benl  Mattar  and  Al  Helma 
tribes  along  the  road  recently  came  over 
to  the  Imam,  the  Royalists  say,  and  have 
been  armed. 


Cmr    ITPRISINO  PLANNED 

The  Royalists  are  now  a  bare  26  kUometers 
from  the  capital  of  Sanaa  and  say  their  sup- 
porters Inside  the  city  will  rise  when  they 
laimch  their  attack.  The  Republican  radio 
last  week  reported  an  unsuccessful  coup  In 
Sanaa. 

Many  tribes  who  had  been  fence -sitting 
are  now  coming  over  to  the  Royalists.  In  the 
past  month,  the  RoyallsU  say,  they've  dis- 
tributed 6,000  rifles,  each  with  200  bullets. 

I  saw  dozens  of  camel  trains  loaded  down 
with  ammunition,  rifles,  and  other  supplies 
under  straw  camouflage— some  with  the 
crossed  hands  emblem  of  UB.  aid— -Working 
their  way  up  the  mountains  by  night  and 
hiding  by  day  in  rocky  gorges. 

Imam  Badr  Is  the  focus  of  Royalist  resist- 
ance. Not  himself  personally,  but  the  ofllce 
of  the  Imamate,  since  most  tribal  leaders 
consider  Badr  a  foolish  young  man  who 
flirted  dangerously  with  lx)th  Nasser  and  the 
CommunUts  and  then  saw  himself  deposed 
by  his  trusted  sidekick  AbduUah  Sallal  a 
bare  7  days  after  he  assumed  office  last  year. 
Badr's  headquarters  are  a  split-level  cave 
near    the    crest    of    a    7,000-foot    mountain 
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named  El  Qom.  He  la  truly  one  of  the 
worM'B  mo«t  lnaccea«lble  leader*:  It  takes 
34  bovirs  by  truck,  donkey,  and  foot  to  reach 
hla  cave  from  the  Saudi  border.  The  route 
t^tfc—  you  up  two  precipitous  mountain 
ranges  with  terraced  fields  and  stone  age 
TUlages  dominated  by  round  forts. 

Badr  rarely  appears  before  sundown  but 
the  tribes  begin  gathering  when  the  sun 
starts  down  and  the  danger  from  Egyptian 
planes  recedes.  When  I  was  tiiere  3,000 
tribesmen  were  on  hand  and  more  arriving. 
They  chanted  war  whoops  as  their  sheikhs 
whipped  them  up  to  a  fever  pitch,  crying 
"No  Nasser.  No  Sallal." 

They  brandished  their  Jamblyahs  and  shot 
rifles  Into  the  air. 

GBZXTS  SHXIKHS   IN  CAVZ 

Inside  the  cave — you  crawl  across  oriental 
carpets  through  a  4-foot  high  tunnel  to  get 

in Badr  received  sheikhs  coming  to  pledge 

allegiance  and  pick  up  arms. 

Outside,  scrawny  chickens  scratched  the 
dirt  and  a  camel  caravan  was  unloading  am- 
munition. Stone  masons  worked  feverUhiy 
to  build  a  protective  front  across  the  cave 
Just  In  case  the  Egyptians  got  any  more  ac- 
curate on  their  14th  bombing  raid. 

Badr  was  indignant  that  the  United  Na- 
tions had  failed  to  consult  him  before  de- 
ciding to  send  a  peace-keeping  mission. 
"The  Yemenis,  not  the  UJI..  will  decide  thU 
war."  he  said. 

Despite  Egyptian.  Soviet,  and  Algerian  In- 
tervention, he  said,  the  world  either  Ignored 
or  failed  to  understand  the  war. 

"The  world  Is  more  Interested  In  Russian 
dogs  circling  the  earth  than  in  those  cir- 
cling over  our  homeland."  he  said. 

Badr  Is  a  figurehead,  albeit  an  Important 
one.  for  rallying  the  Ulbes.  The  real  Royal- 
ist driving  force  comes  from  a  dozen  young 
princes,  some  still  In  their  teens.  They  don't 
want  a  restoration  of  the  old  feudal  sys- 
tem— many  had  their  fathers  killed  by  old 
Inmam  Ahmed.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
refuse  to  knuckle  under  to  Sallal's  paper 
republicanism  and  Nasser's  occupation  of 
their  country. 

The  moet  Important  of  these  princes  Ls  25- 
year-old  Amir  Abdullah  Bin  Hussein,  com- 
mander In  the  vital  Jouf  region  where  the 
Royalists  won  a  crucial  battle  earlier  this 
month.  They  fought  and  won  from  the 
Egyptians  on  open  ground  for  the  first  time, 
and  captured  two  Soviet  artillery  pieces  to 
add  to  the  two  they  already  had. 

But  despite  all  their  brave  words  and  vic- 
tory claims,  the  Royalists  have  little  chance 
to  win  this  war  so  long  as  the  Egyptians 
remain  in  Yemen. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Egyptians  cannot 
dislodge  them.    So  the  result  Is  a  stalemate. 


Maj.  G«n.  Joseph  D.  "Smokey^  Caldara: 
America's  Good  Will  Ambassador  to  Spain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CABOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  D.  Caldara, 
chief  of  the  Joint  Military  Assistance 
Group  in  Spain,  can  well  be  called  our 
ambassador  of  good  will  to  our  Spanish 
friends. 

Their  great  government  recently 
showed  their  esteem  and  affection  for 
"Smokey"  Caldara  by  bestowing  up<»i 


him  the  city  of  Madrid's  Gold  Medal— a 
rare  and  distinguished  award. 

"Smokey"  Caldara  has  brought  a  great 
honor  upon  America  through  receiving 
this  token  of  friendship.  In  my  opinion, 
this  dedicated  officer  represents  the  feel- 
ings of  all  people  of  my  acquaintance  to 
the  friendly,  cordial  and  great  people  of 
Spain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  from  a 
Spanish  friend  and  newspaper  clippings 
which  describe  the  feelings  the  Spanish 
people  hold  for  "Smokey  "  Caldara: 

Maobio.  Spain,  July  11,  1963. 
U.S.  RrpmrsxNTATivx  L.  Mendtl  Rivcas, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAS  Sui  AND  "Amico":  Because  I  remem- 
ber your  Interest  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish- 
American  relations.  I  take  great  pleasure  In 
sending  you  two  paper  clippings  from  Ma- 
drid's leading  dally  "ABC "  as  well  as  a  sum- 
marized translation  on  the  awarding  of  the 
city  of  IiCadrld's  Gold  Medal  to  our  much 
loved  former  Chief,  MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  D.  Cal- 
dara. by  our  Mayor,  the  Count  of  Mayadle. 

If  ever  a  forelgfn  i)ersonallty  deserved  such 
a  distinguished  and  rare  award.  It  was  cer- 
tainly -Smokey"  Caldara.  for  seldom  has  a 
foreigner  done  so  much — not  mentioning 
Ambassador  Lodge — for  the  relations  be- 
tween two  countries  as  different  In  habits 
and  customs  as  the  United  States  and  Spain. 

I  have  worked  In  three  different  activities 
In  my  life,  but  never  have  I  met  or  worked 
for  a  better  "boss"  than  General  Caldara. 

Among  his  many  qualities  he  has  one 
largely  appreciated  by  Spaniards:  he  Is  al- 
ways ready  to  listen  to  you  and  Is  always 
willing  to  do  whatever  Is  In  his  hand  when 
asked  for  any  kind  of  help.  During  the  1 
year  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
for  him.  I  have  not  once  heard  him  say  "no" 
to  whatever  might  have  been  asked  from 
him,  being,  at  the  same  time,  a  strict  and 
stern  chief. 

I  sincerely  wish  this  man.  as  well  as  his 
charming  wife  Chris,  all  he  deserves  and  all 
the  blessings  God  may  send  him. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon  around  here  some 
time,  I  remain 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

JavTza  MnjiNS  del  Bosch. 

Thk  MAToa  or  MAoan)  Pins  ths  Gold  Mkdal 
or  THK  CiTT  ON  U.S.  Am  Foaci  Majo«  Gin- 

DLAI.  CALDAXA 

The  Gold  Medal  of  Madrid  was  offered 
yesterday  to  General  Caldara,  Chief  of  the 
American  Military  Mission  In  Spain.  All 
membeiv  of  the  city  hall  were  present  at  the 
ceremony  together  with  US.  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  James  P.  Woodward,  high  ranking 
personalities  from  the  American  Embassy 
and  members  of  the  American  Military  Mis- 
sion. 

The  secretary  of  the  city  hall  read  the 
agreement  that  was  reached  on  behalf  of 
the  proposal  presented  by  the  mayor  and 
highly « praised  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  with  the  people  of  Madrid. 
The  mayor  then  spoke  and  pointed  out  that 
this  ceremony  was  a  source  of  great  satlsfac- 
lon  for  city  hall  and  for  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Caldara,  who,  he  added,  has  shown  he  Is 
a  good  and  generous  friend  of  Spain.  He 
has  always  made  all  U.S.  forces  means  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  Madrid.  Medicines 
were  brought  to  Madrid  on  many  occasions, 
saving  the  lives  of  many  Madrllenlans. 
Medical  and  surgical  material  was  brought 
for  our  university  and  Its  specialized  serv- 
ices. "I  wish  to  point  out  very  especially," 
the  mayor  continued,  "that  the  greatest  cor- 
diality has  always  prevailed  In  the  relation- 
ship between  the  North  American  forces  and 


the  people  of  Madrid.  This  demonstrates 
that  our  two  countries  love,  understand,  and 
respect  each  other.  In  view  of  General 
Caldara's  exceptional  merits,  Madrid's  city 
officials  have  awarded  him  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  city,  which  I  am  now  going  to  pin  on 
him." 

Amid  applause,  the  mayor  pinned  the 
medal  on  General  Caldara,  who  with  great 
emotion,  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the 
Count  of  Mayalde  and  to  city  haU.  He  adds 
that  this  honor  was  to  be  equally  shared 
with  those  who  cooperated  with  him  under 
his  command.  "This  medal."  he  Anally 
said,  "will  serve  as  an  eternal  reminder  of 
my  unforgettable  stay  In  Madrid.  Thank 
you." 

The  Minister  of  Air,  Lieutenant  General ' 
Lacalle.  received  General  Caldara  yesterday 
morning  In  his  office.  Because  of  his  Im- 
pending retxirn  to  the  United  States,  having 
completed  his  tour  as  Chief  JUSMG/MAAO, 
General  Caldara  paid  his  last  official  call  on 
the  Banister  of  Air.  An  air  of  cordiality 
prevailed  throughout  the  farewell  Interview. 

On  a  previous  occasion.  General  Lacalle 
pinned  the  Spanish  Wings  on  General  Cal- 
dara's uniform. 


Captive  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  icASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  more  than  100  million  people 
In  Europe  who  are  kept  In  captivity  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  of  Communist  to- 
talitarianism. A  wall  in  Berlin  stands 
In  silent  testimony  to  the  Soviet  p>ollcy 
of  Inhumane  slavery  and  of  complete 
subjugation  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
state.  The  Communists  are  sadly  mis- 
taken if  they  feel,  like  the  ostrich  with 
his  head  in  the  sand,  that  the  free  world 
can  be  shielded  from  the  facts  of  Red 
oppression  by  an  Iron  curtain  or  a  brick 
wall. 

An  effective  American  foreign  policy 
should  include  discussions  of  Soviet  co- 
lonialism in  the  United  Nations.  Just  as 
Premier  Khrushchev  was  not  reluctant 
to  bank  his  shoe  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  should  not  be  afraid 
to  hammer  the  truth  about  captive  na- 
tions In  the  General  Assembly.  Sec- 
ondly, the  United  States  must  continue 
and  expaijd  our  worldwide  Information 
programs  to  expose  Communist  desecra- 
tion of  human  rights  and  liberties. 
Thirdly,  Congress  should  establish  a  spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  which 
would  give  special  attention  to  the  moral 
and  legal  status  of  Communist  control 
over  nations  and  peoples.  The  Commit- 
tee would  devote  its  energies  toward  find- 
ing means  by  which  the  United  States 
might  assist  these  nations  by  peaceful 
processes.  The  gathering  of  facts  about 
Communist  tyranny  would  serve  as  a 
hard-hitting  weapon  to  explode  the 
myths  of  Communist  unity  and  Soviet 
human!  ta  rlanlsm . 

The  captive  peoples  of  the  world  prop- 
erly look  to  the  United  States  for  help 
and  guidance.     The  aim  of  this  three- 


1963 

pronged  program  is  to  give  heart  to  the 
brave  people  held  in  captivity,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  In  countries 
such  as  Poland.  Armenia.  Czechoslovakia. 
Uthuanla,  and  Hungary.  The  heroic  up- 
risings against  the  Communist  terror- 
ists in  Poland.  East  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary are  prpof  that  the  spirit  of  freedom 
cannot  be  chained  and  confined  for  long. 
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we  can  thank  our  stars  that  they  are  not. 
They  provide  written  records  of  opinions  and 
world  events  which  remain  for  conslderatton 
and  are  not  gone  In  the  wink  of  an  eye. 


Congressman  Miller  on  Space 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Who's  Vanishing? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JiaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  been  aPP^ehensive  that  our 
mass  media  of  communication-press 
radio,  television,  and  J»a««^^"^t;^^e^ 
monopollstlcally  controlled.  We  reaa 
S>out  the  power  of  the  radio  networks^ 
We  read  about  newspapers  merging  ana 
the  development  of  one-newspaper  com- 

ni  unities.  •  ^ 

These    observations,    which    may    oe 
partially  vaUd.  ignore  the  ever-more  im- 
portant role  of  the  weekly  press  operat- 
S?g  m  our  growing,  suburban  commu- 
Sties     An  editorial  in  the  current  edi- 
Uon  of  the  Belleville  Times-News,  pub- 
Ushed  in  my  constituency,  makes  the 
^SiT  t?at   'the   capable  axid  effective 
•  Newspapermen   who  run   ttils  Nation  s 
country  press  are  not  vanishing. 
"Tf^ee'^and  vital  press  i«  ^^  essenUa 
element  in  our  democraUc  society.    Rec 
oSlng  this,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
le^g  weekUes  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict 'we  can  thank  our  stars"  that  the 
wJ^kuIs  are  not  vanishing.    IJoP^  that 
my  colleagues  share  my  good  fortune 
S  having  strong,  independent  weeklies 
S  STerdlstricts.    And.  to  fhow  the  feel- 
ing of  the  editors  of  the  Belleville  Times- 
News    I  would  like  to  insert  the  com- 
plete   edrtorlal    at    this    point   of    the 

Record.  .       »,^_-i 

The  American  Broadcasting  Co  »  IJ*^^,^*} 
r,»twork  recently  presented  a  program  called 
"I  VaSs^g  Br^:  Portrait  of  a  Co"';^ 
MltoJ^Durtng  the  presentation  the  sUte- 
menTwas  made  that  "There  are  only  2.000 
Country  newspapers  left  InAmert^ 

The  American  Press  niagazlne^  ^i  news- 
ceptlon  to  these  figures,  f  o"^,^„  ^*  .^'''w 
Xor»»r«  listed  in  the  latest  edition  of  ww. 
^v«  D  S^ry  of  Periodicals-  and  reports 
J^^ere  a^'newspapers  which  might  concelv- 
Srr*^   classified  "as   'suhurban'   instead  of 

■'^.^-S.^' still    leaves   6.819    nondally   ne^- 

SSTd"  rntwh'^.^-x-prin-S.e^.^^^ 

F^-dSL-p^^UTn  V-^rS  °u^^ 
i6.S2o  JopulaUon  would  At  into  the  same 
classification.  , 

The  American  Press  observe  ^^^[^ 
y^»n»  the  TV  boys  were  miffed  necause,  »• 
?Sy  ,?jJ>rSd.  Landon  Wills  of  Calhoun  Ky. 
lh«  was  nicked  as  their  example  of  the 
:L°l.hl^  l^'  doesnt  believe  in  television 
and  doesnt  even  have  a  TV  set 


The  capable  and  effective  ne''«P»P«™«'i 
who  run  this  Nation's  country  press  are  not 
Tanlsmng.  And  since  our  freedom  depend. 
Jn  a  oonlerned  and  well  informed  citizenry. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 
Mr    FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr 
Sneaker  I  am  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people, 
the  excellent  comments  of  the  gentieman 
from  California.  Congressman  Miller 
on  the  development  of  the  UB^  space 
programs  under  two  adnunistrations^  It 
&  a  great  credit  to  the  gentleman  from 
California.   Congressman  George   Mil- 
tER's  leadership,  that  as  far  as  the  House 
Slipresentatives  of  the  UB.  ConfT^.l^ 
Concerned,  there  are  as  yet  no  PoUtics  In 
snace     The  1904  authorization  blU  has 
been  '  reported    unanimously.    I    repeat 
unanimously,  by  the  entire  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  31 
members,  after  exhaustive  hearings,  per- 
Snal  checks  at  space  installations  and 
3.000  pages  of  testimony  and  careful 
questioning. 

The  comments  follow: 
ADDaEss  or  the  HoNoaABLE  Geobce  p.  Mn.L«, 

CHADIMAN.  OOMMriTEE  ON  SCKNCIANn  AS- 
TRONAUTICS,  HOUSE   or   REPBISENTATIVIS,  TO 

^  NTn?NAL  RocKrr  Club,  Washington, 
D  C,  ON  JuLT  16.  1963. 
I  am  pleased  Indeed  to  be  with  you  t^ay. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  be- 
fore the  National  Rocket  Club,  because  In 
a  true  sense,  we  meet  here  as  members  of 
our  national  space  team.    We  are  all  trying 
to  contribute   in   some   measure  directly   or 
indirectly  to  the  great  surging  human  effort 
we  have  committed  to  achieving  success  In 
peacefuuy  exploring  space     I  think  we  share 
also  a  sense  of  dedication  to  a  national  pur- 
^  that  exemplifies  to  the  world  as  never 
before   what   this   country    Is    and   what    It 
stands  for. 

In  looking  back  over  the  years  since  1958. 
we  haTe   seen   In   the  National  Aeronautics 
and   Space   Administration  an  agency   that 
to  putlt  mildly,  has  experienced  » /^te  of 
groSoh  which  has  truly  been  '^P^-^^^^J^"^! 
^  in  our  hUtory.    Beginning  with  a  budget 
Tt  something  more  than  ^00  mill  on  and 
8.000    employees    transferred   ''"O'^   ^he    Na 
t  onal   Advisory   Committee  on  Aeronautics. 
Uxlay    5  years  later  It  wUl  be  budgeted  with 
Sislderably  more  than  $5  bUUon  and  have 
30,000  employees. 

And  this  growth  has  been  Justified  beyond 
question  by  the  more  than  100  unmann^ 
SatelUtes  we  have  orbited,  by  t»^e  «  ^hts  of 
the   astronauto   and   by  the   great   Impetus 
almoS?  every  aspect  of  our  national  socle^ 
has  received.    We  have  had  the  opportunity 
through    such    programs    as    Tiros,    Telstar, 
wfd  Relay   to  demonstrate   the   promise   In 
^LJ^/lj  years  of  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits   from   space   exploration   that   can   help 
Tn   no  small  measure  the  attainment  of  a 
peaceful  world. 

I  know  you  have  heard  the  same  convlc- 

tlons  expressed  by  many  dlff««^*  J^^'  of 
in  many  different  ways.  But  the  choice  ol 
seminUcs  does  not  make  these  convictions 
rLTle«  the  unchangeable  a^f.^^^JP^iMaS 
under  which  we  have  taken  the  first  Infant 


steps  to  explore  the  universe  that  surrounds 

us. 

I  have  reiterated  these  beliefs  If  only  to 
vmderscore  the  realization  that  we  have 
reached  with  the  conclusion  of  Project  Mer- 
cury and  the  undertaking  of  the  Gemini 
program  the  first  rung.  If  you  wlU.  of  the 
spaceladder. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  con- 
gressional assessment  of  our  space  program 
is  beginning  to  assume  new  perspectives. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  level  of  experience 
which  can  give  a  clearer  and  more  cogent 
evaluation  of  the  resources  that  will  ^be 
needed  to  carry  forward  NASA  programs, 
particularly   with  regard   to   manned  space 

As  no  doubt  most  of  you  already  know, 
my  committee  concluded  only  a  few  days 
ago  months  of  Intense  and  exhaustive  de- 
liberations on  the  authorization  of  NASA  s 
fiscal  year  1964  budget.  Actually,  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  subcommittees  held  more 
than  75  open  and  closed  hearings.  They 
heard  from  more  than  100  witnesses,  both 
military  and  civilian,  which  resulted  in  more 
than  3.000  pages  of  printed  testimony  and 
they  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country   to   determine   at   firsthand   NASA  s 

"7n  all  my  experience  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  inow  of  no  other  commltt«^ 
whose  members  have  expended  more  effort, 
often    at    personal    expense.    Inconvenience, 
and  often  discomfort,  than  have  those  of  my 
committee.  In  the  evaluation  of  this  year  s 
space  budget.     And  the  results  bear  this  out- 
I  should  point  out  that  the  action  of  the 
committee    was    voted    unanimously^     But 
unanimity  was  not  achieved  without  honest 
disagreement,    not    without    soul-searching 
and  certainly  not  without  a  willingness  of 
the    members    to    adjust    and    compromlM 
their  views.     I  also  want  the  record  to  show 
that  at  no  time  did  partisanship  or  party 
interests  play  any  part  In  Influencing  com- 
mlttee    decision.     Of   that   fact   I   am   very 

^Twould  suppose  that  the  actions  taken  by 
my  !o^lttee  would  provide  some  measure 
S  satisfaction  to  the  »°mewhat  vocal  crttl^ 
°n  and  out  of  government  who  ^^^L  }^\^^ 
Se  tempo  of  and  Indeed  the  need  'or  the 
space  program,  or  who  have  said  that  only 
thrmllltary  has  a  role  to  play  in  space^ 

I  would^ay  that  these  critics  suffer  from 
a  JoS  o?  m/opla  that  has  ^-^^  .J^'"^ 
infthilltv  to  raUe  their  eyes  from  the  roaa 
SSeillte^  ahead  which  prevents  the^ec^ 
ognltlon  of  facts  and  truth  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  blurred  vision.  ftSBienlng 

First  of  all.  the  resources  we  are  assi^^nK 
to  oir  national  space  P«>P-am  are  well  i»^h- 
iS  our  capacity  to  provide.     We  are  not  Pay- 

^'  ^'^^^aru^el^g^Si^rbrthft^erSe 

CTercmSn't^oSrSp'^tplk/and  Vosto^^ 

He  is  paying  ^  terms  '>fmoi^e  bre^  on 

his  table,  better  shoes  on  his  feet,  ana  ie« 

In^RSssla's  economy  to  make  life  a  little 

^^^/"as'Vo^u'-lT'know,  Ifs  a  completely 
di?e«ntstLy.  Apartfrom  ^.  Inuned  at« 
value  of  the  space  program  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  Industrial  oommunlty.  It  would 
S  weU  for  us  at  this  time  to  review  and  to 
?:Jnd  ourselves  of  the  mdlr^t  but  no  less 
important  benefits  we  axe  reaping     _ 

TV*  me  the  most  important  Indirect  nene- 
«t  we^;  Smmg  is  pr^bly  the  least  tangl- 
5f.  ^^  iSst  mfas^^able.  and  yet  the  most 
JiJ-rSJ^JSTl?  effect  Insofar  a-  ov^'ut^^ 
imtlonal  growth  Is  concerned.  I  am  ref«- 
SJSS)  the  impact  our  space  program  U  hav- 
I^upon  our  ^ucatlonal  prognuns  and  in- 
SftuuSS..  The  fact  that  NASA  p^^ 
Sands  upon  and  draws  '^m  alnaostevery 
^emlc  dlsclpUne  has  produced  a  stlmulut 
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In  universities  and  colleges  that  to  unprece- 
dented In  peacetime. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  my  oommlttee  h»s  au- 
tborlaed  the  expenditure  of  •IS  million  for 
facilities  grants.  $38  million  for  training 
gr»nU,  and  flS  mllUon  for  research  grants — 
a  total  of  tsa  million.  This  U  In  addition  to 
the  direct  conjacta  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  design  NASA  wUl  make  with  Instl- 
tuUons  of  advanced  learning  throughout  the 
country. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  Investment 
that  wlU  have  as  far  reaching  and  as  bene- 
ficial an  effect?     I  don't  think  you  can. 

In  this  age  of  international  technological 
competition,  our  very  survival  In  the  years 
to  come  will  depend  literally  upon  the  qual- 
ity and  the  scholastic  achievement  of  men 
and  women  we  are  training  now.  If  our 
space  program  can  materially  contribute  to 
our  oontlnue<l  strength  and  leadership,  then 
surely  that  can  be  a  major  Justification  for 
every  cent  Congress  will  appropriate  for  this 
effort. 

Let  us  consider  NASA's  program  for  the 
dissemination  of  Information,  which,  by  the 
way,  Is  a  statutory  requirement  In  the  space 
act  of  1*68.  I  dont  have  to  describe  In 
detail  to  you  what  this  program  has  done 
foe  our  international  prestige,  especially  In 
the  scientific  conununltles  around  the  world. 

I  can  speak  from  firsthand  knowledge 
gained  from  personal  contact  with  scientific 
and  technical  leaders  both  here  and  In  Eu- 
rope that  world  respect  for  American  tech- 
nology, as  a  direct  result  of  our  space  pro- 
gram, has  been  enhanced  many  times  over. 

I  am  sure  you  recall  the  shock  of  Sputnik 
I  and  the  effect  It  had  upon  our  technical 
leadership  In  the  eyes  of  people  everywhere. 
Further,  no  one  would  question  the  fact  that 
our  poUtlcal  leadership  of  the  Western  World 
is  based  upon  recognition  and  acceptance 
of  our  technological  superiority. 

Sputnik  I  was  a  very  severe  threat  to  that 
leadership.  NASA's  Information  program 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  reaffirming  that 
leadership  over  the  past  5  years.  Believe  me. 
It  has  been  an  Investment  that  has  paid  off 
for  VIS  many  times  over. 

The  technological  advances  that  have 
evolved  from  NASA  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  have  Implications  to  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  economy  that  are  really 
beyond  accurate  evaluation.  The  Indirect 
benefiu  that  have  already  come  and  those 
of  the  future,  however,  have  a  real  meaning 
tot  all  of  us. 

R  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  United 
States  Is  in  International  competition  today 
with  countries  whose  Indiostrles.  especially 
those  of  Japan,  France,  and  Germany,  were 
either  destroyed  by  the  Allies,  or  were 
stripped  to  the  bone  by  the  Nazi  war 
machine.  The  rebuilding  of  these  nations, 
latpaly  Aaanoed  by  us.  has  resulted  In  In- 
tfualilal  eotnplexea  that  are,  for  the  most 
part,  relatively  new.  based  upon  new  plants, 
new  equipment,  and  new  processes. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these  factors. 
coupled  with  a  much  lower  wage  levM  than 
ours,  could  seriously  affect  our  ability  to 
compete  for  world  markets,  especially  when 
our  Industrial  base  could  not  be  renovated. 

However,  the  evolution  of  our  spctce  In- 
dustry, made  possible  by  work  already  dooe 
in  rocketry  by  the  Armed  Forces,  demanded 
a  response  frocn  Industry  that  has  resulted 
In  a  resvirgence  at  technical  Inqenulty.  Our 
space  Industry  U  our  new  Industry,  If  yoa 
will.  It  Is  providing  a  new  base  from  which, 
through  achievements  In  research  and  de- 
velopment, we  can  compete  with  newer  and 
better  products. 

This  Is  an  Indirect  benefit  of  major  signif- 
icance that  Is  growing  In  dimension  and  Im- 
pact CO  th«  general  level.  The  specific  bene- 
fits, too.  are  being  pinpointed  by  NASA's  of- 
fice ot  Industrial  applications.  The  transla- 
tion ot  NASA  discoveries  or  Innovations  Into 
useful  economic  tools  is  benefiting  our  peo- 
ple of  almost  every  walk  of  life. 


I  cant  think  ot  any  other  aspect  of  our 
space  program  that  could  better  Justify  our 
space  exi>endltures  to  the  average  taxpayer 
than  Industrial  applications.  Here  Is  the 
tangible  evidence  that  he  Is  getting  some- 
thing In  return  for  his  Investment.  His  re- 
turn wUl  be  a  wide  variety  of  new  or  better 
products,  at  reasonable  cost,  which  In  turn 
wUl  give  rise  to  greater  consimier  demand 
and  economic  stimulus. 

•  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
Import  to  our  national  economy  that  the  $5 
billion  NASA  budget  represents.  The  fact 
that  90  percent  of  the  money  ajjproprlated 
will  be  expended  through  oontracta  with  pri- 
vate Industry  speaks  for  Itself. 

What  Is  Important  to  understand  Is  that 
scientific  research  and  development  Is  for 
the  first  time  In  our  peacetime  history  being 
organized  within  one  agency  to  accomplish 
a  national  goal.  The  achlevemenU  of  our 
Immediate  space  objectives  are,  of  course,  of 
paramount  Importance.  But,  I  have  little 
patience  with  the  critics  who  cry  out  that  our 
tax  money  U  being  thrown  away  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  spcu:e,  or  that  going  to  the  moon 
win  result  In  the  neglect  of  our  problems 
here  on  earth. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  thoee  critics,  If  they 
take  the  time  for  a  short  historical  review, 
that  many  years  of  experience  have  shown 
that  the  Indirect  payoff  in  human  terms  for 
technical  Innovation  Is  many  times  more 
valuable  than  the  original  Investment. 

If  our  efforts  In  the  blastronautlcs  disci- 
plines result  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
health  of  our  people  through  greater  knowl- 
edge of  human  anatomy,  that  alone  could 
provide  a  major  Justification  for  our  q>ace 
expenditures. 

If.  by  diverting  national  energies  Into  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space,  the  nations  of 
the  world  cotild  avoid  a  cataclysmic  war,  then 
that  alone  Is  worth  many  times  the  cost. 

If,  by  sending  men  Into  space,  we  can  dis- 
cover new  and  far  reaching  facts  that  can 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
abject  poverty  from  the  less  favored  portions 
of  our  globe,  then  that  alone  Is  worth  the 
price  that  we,  along  with  others,  are  paying. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  review  for  you  all  of 
the  Indirect  benefits  we  are  garnering  from 
our  space  program.  I  am  siuv  that  many 
of  you  here  could  probably  cite  in  much 
more  Intimate  detail  than  I  can  many  In- 
stances of  space  technology  that  have  been 
translated  Into  dally  use  In  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

The  point  Is  this:  We  are  a  highly  In- 
tegrated people.  Any  national  effort  we  un- 
dertake, such  as  our  space  program,  will 
affect  directly  every  aspect  of  oiu*  national 
community,  and  will  have  to  some  degree  an 
Impact  on  every  Individual. 

Our  space  program  Is  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  outstanding  ability  and  patriotism,  whose 
driving  motivation  to  to  bend  every  effort 
possible  to  fulfill  the  giildlng  principle  of 
the  1968  Space  Act.  "that  activities  In  space 
should  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind." 

I  think  the  record  shows  that  we  have 
been  true  to  our  Ideals.  And  you,  and  I. 
and  our  children  will  live  In  a  better,  more 
secure  world  because  we  have  done  so. 


marks  In  the  R«corb.  I  respectfully  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Wednesday,  July 
17, 1963. 

This  editorial  epitomizes  Cam,  Vrosoif. 
Those  of  us  who  know  this  great  Amer- 
ican do  not  try  to  understand  him  all 
of  the  time.  This  we  Jtnow :  Carl  VInsow 
wears  no  man's  collar.  His  interest  is 
America.  Americans  have  accepted 
Carl  Vinson  because  he  has  done  more 
than  anybody  in  our  lifetime  to  make 
this  country  the  safest  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  ac- 
cept Carl  Vinson  as  the  Kosp>el  because 
he  is  dedicated  to  his  country. 
Uncls  Cabl 

Shortly  after  Representative  Cakl  Vmsow, 
Democrat  of  Georgia,  came  to  Washington 
48  years.  8  months,  and  14  days  ago,  an  In- 
fiuentlal  Georgian  sent  him  a  stack  of  private 
bills  he  wanted  Introduced. 

Representative  ViKsoir — then  the  youngest 
Member  of  the  House — sent  them  back  by  re- 
turn maU. 

"I  wear  no  man's  collar."  he  said. 

Today — officially  having  served  longer  than 
any  other  Representative  In  the  Nation's  his- 
tory— Uncle  Cau.  at  70  Is  still  coUarless.  As 
far  back  as  most  of  us  can  recollect  he  has 
presided  over  the  defense  of  this  country 
through  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Na- 
val Affairs  and  then  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees.  We  have  not  silways  agreed 
with  the  old  boy — and  Uncle  Caju.  would 
scorn  us  If  we  had — but  we  have  respected 
him.  And  he  has  been  right  far  more  often 
than  he  has  been  wrong. 

Yesterday,  Cakl  ViNsoit  sat  In  embarrassed 
silence  while  hto  colleagues  heaped  praise 
and  plaudits  on  him.  On  a  similar  occasion 
a  few  years  back  he  was  moved  to  remark : 

"I  disclaim  all  these  gentlemen  say,  but 
I  hope  everybody  else  accepts  It  as  gospel." 

We  do,  Uncle  Casl.  we  do. 


Uncle  Carl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CASOUlf  A 

m  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


Hon.  Carl  Vtatoa 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  wrw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
cherished  memories  as  a  Representative 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
have  known  and  served  with  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson.  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
recorded  in  history  as  one  of  the  "great ' 
legislators  of  the  Congress,  one  who 
steered  our  ship  of  state  through  the 
"rough  and  stormy  seas"  of  these  tumul- 
tuous years. 

Our  colleague  has  reached  another 
milestone  In  his  distinguished  career. 
He  has  now  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  any  other  person.  Elected  25 
times.  Chairman  Vinson  has  had  con- 
tinuous service  of  46  years.  8  months, 
and  13  days. 

As  (^airman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  he.  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  our  military  posture.  He  was 
one  of  those  primarily  responsible  for 
the  United  SUtes  having  a  two  ocean 
Navy,  and  our  development  of  airpower. 


1963 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted to  Carl  Vinson  and  on  this  nota- 
ble day  in  his  life  I.  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  and  myself,  wish  him  con- 
tinued health  so  that  he  may  continue 
his  important  work. 
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He  Liref  in  FUth— He*.  Sick— He'«  on 
Dope 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 


or    NIW    TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 
Mr    LINDSAY.     Mr.    Speaker,    today 
and  tomorrow  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  a 
two-part  series  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World -Telegram  and  Sun  on  June 
17  and  18  on  the  subject  of  youthful  dope 
addiction.    The  reporter.  Woody  Klein, 
has  a  great  knowledge  of  the  problems  ol 
substandard  housing,  inadequate  educa- 
tion, insufficient  recreational  faclUUes. 
and  other  problems  of  congested  city  liv- 
ing  that   bring   about   group    tensions, 
crime  and  delinquency,  and  narcotics. 

Dope  addiction  is  one  of  the  results  of 
conditions  of  this  kind.    Woody  Klein  is 
a  crusading   reporter  who  has   fought 
against  slum-standard  conditions  of  liv- 
ing as  long  as  he  has  been  writing.    In 
this  two-part  series.  Woody  Klein  tells 
us  of  his  firsthand  inquiries  into  the  sub- 
ject of  dope  addiction.    This  is  the  tragic 
story  of  one  youth  told  in  his  own  words, 
tape  recorded  by  the  reporter.   The  scene 
is  one  of  New  York  City's  worst  blocks. 
He  LivM  IN  FILTH— Hi's  Sick— His  on  Dop» 
(By  Woody  Klein) 
I  found  him  lying  down,  his  face  Inirled  in 
a  filthy  mattress  on  the  tenement  cellar  floor. 
He  was  breathing  heavily.     His  eyes  were 
glazed,  filed  In  a  blank  stare.     He  was  un- 
Lavenandlnneedofahalrrut.    His  clothes 
were  tattered.    HU  shoes  were  worn  through. 
In  this  dark,  c^k  basement  ^  •»", » /^^^'^^ 
bed    a  battered  armchair,  a  dim  light  bulb 
hanging  from  the  celling  by  an  exposed  wh-e. 
a  few  pictures  of  Christ  and  two  water  co^ 
scenes  of  New  York  buildings  hanging  from 
the  stone  walls. 

This  hovel  was  the  only  home  this  boy 
knew.     I  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been 

■^••On'r^d  off  since  I  was  13.  I'm  21  now. 
I  grew  up  with  junkies.-  he  replied.  After 
hMiglng  around  with  them,  they  says.  Oome 
on,  you  can  get  high  if  you  want  to.  I 
wanted  to  see  what  It  was.  you  know 

"I  wanted  to  get  a  kick.  When  I  got  my 
first  skin  pop  I  shouted,  'Man,  this  aln  t  do- 
ing nothing  for  me.'  B"t  then  It  hit  me  fast. 
-When  you  first  use  drugs,  the  fl"t  shot^ 
you  get  real  sick.  I  got  sick  ••  *  threw 
UD  •  •  •  I  was  high  •  •  •  I  went  home  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  stayed  away  from  them  for 
alxjut  2  months,  but  I  liked  It.  .... 

•I    trted    to   get   with    them    again       • 
tried  to  get  some  money  •  •   •  It  costs  $3  a 
nop      I  need  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  every 
day  •   •   •  CO.U  me  »2a  a  day  •   •   •  you  got 
to  steal  for  It.    You  got  to  rob.  man.  you  got 

to  rob.  J,  •  •  • 

•The  first  time  I  got  caught  I  was  16 
for  burglary.    They  sent  me  to  Bmlra.    After 
a  whJJ?!  Was  on  parol,  and  I  started  ustog 
drugs  again.     They  arrested  me  again  aafl 


gave  me  a  year  •  •  •  then  ^I  got  arrested 
four  times  after  that     •     •     •. 

•I  been  In  Jail  more  than  I  been  out  since 
I  was  16  •  •  •  I  tried  to  shake  it  In  prison 
but  they  don't  give  me  no  help,  they  dont 
pay  no  attention  to  me. 

"JUST  A  UTTLI  POP 

"When  I  got  out  last  year.  I  met  my  friend 
and  he  says.  'Come  on.  let's  get  high.'  We 
went  up  to  the  roof  and  he  put  out  the  set 
ot  works,  you  know,  the  needle,  the  eye- 
dropper,  two  bags,  the  works.  I  told  him 
•Man  I  just  came  home.  I'm  clean.  I  dont 
want' to  mess  around.'  He  says.  'Don't  wor- 
ry Just  take  a  little  pop.' 

"I  Just  took  a  UtUe.  but  I  kept  on  using 
It.  once  I  shot  It,  I  kept  Uklng  It.  and  I 
got  the  habit  •  •  •  now  I  don't  really  like 
U  no  more.     It's  no  fun.     I  use  It  because 

I  ncc<!l  It  " 

He  sat  up  for  the  first  time  and  shook 

*^'"  I'm  tired  of  It,  I  tell  you,  I'm  tired,  man. 
I  Just  Bit  down  here  and  I'm  disgusted. 
When  I  started  using  drugs  I  stopped  going 
out  with  girls.  I  look  at  girls  all  the  time 
but  when  they  see  I'm  a  Junkie  they  don  t 
want  to  bother  with  me. 

"TIRED  OF  LXVTNO 

"I  feel  bad.  I'm  tired  of  living  around 
here  •  •  •  the  same  thing  every  day.  noth- 
inff  changes  •  •  *  people  don't  show  me  no 
r^^p^t  no  more  •  •  '  they  taU.  about  me. 
They  say  I  steal  from  them  but  It's  a  He. 

•I  tell  you  the  truth,  I  steal  but  I  don  t 
steal  around  here  •  •   •  sometimes  I  wUh  I 
could  take  an  overdose  and  Just  die 
because  I'm  tired  of  It  all." 

I  asked  him  why  he  dldnt  stop  taking 

dope. 

"I  got  the  habit,  that's  aU.  ^  ^.^  ».  * 

"I  use  heroin.  I  could  kick  the  habit,  but 
I  can't  do  It  by  myself.  I  want  to  kick  It. 
It  don't  do  nothing  for  me  any  more.  I  leei 
nothing.  ,  .     .  ^^ 

"If  I  could  Just  take  the  pains  out  of  my 
stomach  and  my  back  and  stop  sweating  I 
lust  use  It  for  my  cure.  It  helps  me  feel 
straight.  I  don't  take  It  because  I  like 
It  •  •  •  I'm  tired  of  living.    I'm  tired  of  my 

life. 

"marriage  wish 

"I  wish  I  could  get  married  and  have  some 
kids  That's  what  I  really  want.  Some  day 
I  want  to  have  a  famUy.  I  love  kids.  I  wish 
I  had  my  own.  I  could  have  a  girl  now  and 
have  sex  with  her  and  have  kids  but  I  don't 
want  that. 

"I  can't  give  the  kid  nothing  and  I  can  t 
give  a  girl  nothing.  I  don't  want  to  put  my- 
self in  that  position,  see?  I  would  Just  make 
them  suffer  •  •  •  aU  I  Uve  for  Is  my  next 
fix.    That's  all  I  ever  think  alxjut. 

"But  It  wasnt  aways  that  way  *  *  * 
when  I  was  a  kid  this  street  was  much  bet- 
ter You  needed  a  key  to  come  In  through 
the  front  door  of  this  house.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  clean.  The  yards  were  clean.  I 
lived  In  this  block  my  whole  life.  I  seen  it 
get  bad.  Now  the  whole  block  Is  a  mess. 
It's  filthy.  It's  full  of  garbage  that  people 
throw  out  the  window. 

"THET    DON*!    CAR! 

"They  don't  care.  Girls,  old  people  out 
there.  People  always  fighting.  I  never  seen 
this  when  I  was  younger.  As  I  say,  when 
I  was  about  13  I  seen  the  first  addicts.  That  s 
when  It  all  began. 

"Now  the  block  It  like  Korea.  Everybody 
always  fighting.  Junkies.  A  whole  lot  of 
them,  hanging  around  the  halls,  the  roofs 
•  •  •  bums  around  here  •  •  •  drunks 
right  In  the  streete.  It  was  our  fault  •  •  • 
the  addlcU.  A  lot  of  addicts  sUrted  hang- 
ing around  •   •   •  I  blame  myself.  •   •   • 

"I  was  bom  right  In  thU  apartment  house. 
My  father  was  out  •  •  •  he  was  In  the  yard 
and  he  didn't  hear  when  my  mother  was 
giving  birth   of  me  •  •  •  »iie  couldnt  do 


nothing  •  •   •  she  was  lying  In  bed  and  she 
had  me  right  there.  •   •   •  That  was  It. 

"AMBULANCK   LATK 

"The  ambxilance  came.  It  was  too  late. 
My  mother  told  me  they  took  her  over  and 
she  was  all  right.  We  lived  In  thU  house 
on  the  second  floor  •  •  •  there  were  II  In 
the  family  •   •   •  we  had  four  rooms. 

The  boy  got  up  and   began   pacing  back 

and  forth.  „  ..  _ 

"My  family  left  for  the  Bronx  2  months 
aeo  They  Just  picked  up  and  left.  My 
ffther  was  super  here  •  •  •  he's  always 
drunk,  always  cursing  at  me,  telling  me  I  m 
a  bum,  a  Juukle,  a  no  good,  he  says  'get  out 
of  the  house.' 

"HOBS    FATHER 

"I  don't  blame  him.  I  rob  him  all  the 
time  for  drugs.  I  sell  the  covers  off  the  fur- 
niture to  get  money  •  •  •  he  hit  me,  he 
cursed  me  •  •  •  I  tell  him.  'Don't  hit  me, 
I'm  no  baby  no  more  and  he  Just  says,  'Get 
out  of  the  house,  you  don't  pay  no  refit  here. 

you  Just  come  here  to  rob.'  

"He's  right,  but  I  hauled  off  and  slugged 
him  •  •  •  I  didn't  mean  to  •  •  *  he's  my 
father  •  •  •  he's  Irish  •  •  •  my  mother  Is 
Puerto  Rlcan  •  •  •  I  Just  argue  with  her. 
I  don't  hit  her  •  •  •  my  famUy  don't  show 
me  no  love  the  way  they  brought  me  up. 

"I  was  a  shoe-shine  •  •  •  I  bought  my 
own  clothes  and  all  that  •  •  •  they  never 
gave  me  nothing.  They  never  shown  me 
that  they  loved  me  and  I  really  didn't  love 
them  because  they  didn't  show  me  no  love. 


Jim  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  m:w  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17. 1963 
Mrs    KELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30     1963,    the    Corpus    Christi    Times 
printed  an  editorial  which  paid  tributo 
to  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley. 

Jim  Farley  Is  well  known  to  many  and 
loved  by  many.  One  of  Jim's  outetand- 
Ing  qualities  is  the  fact  that  he  remem- 
bers everyone  he  meets:  your  name  is  not 
enough  to  recall,  but  he  also  remembers 
where  he  met  you,  what  you  do,  and  In 
other  words  he  has  the  mind  of  a  walk- 
ing encyclopedia.  This  Is  truly  one  rea- 
son for  his  great  success. 

I  am  sure  aU  wiU  enjoy  the  text  of  the 
following  editorial: 

Jim  Farlxt 
"A  sincere  conviction  ia.  yoiu-  own.  cause 
(whether  you  are  selling  Coca-Cola,  buUdlng 
materials,  motor  trucks  or  a  candidate), 
James  A.  Farley  once  wrote,  "leads  you  to 
value  each  person  you  talk  to,  and  that  value 
helps  Identify  him  to  you." 

Parley  was  explaining  his  peculiar  and 
famous  knaok  of  remembering  names  and 
using  them.  He  was  also  revealing  more  of 
himself  than  he  may  have  realized 

For  JUn  Farley  In  politics  was  a  salesman, 
and  an  enormously  successful  one.     He  knew 
his  product  and  hU  market  with  iJmost  en- 
cyclopedic   thoroughness.     His   famous   pre- 
diction m  J936  that  Alf  Landon  would  carry 
only   Maine   and   Vermont  was   based   on   a 
sound  network  of  political  intelligence.     He 
recalls   In    his   book.   "Jim   Parley's    Story': 
"When    at  3:36  a.m.  (of  the  morning  after 
the  elation).  I   got  the  information  from 
John  L.  Sullivan  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  that 
Roosevelt  had  pulled  ahead  In  that  city.  I 
knew  that  my  predlcUon  would  stand  up. 
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Observing  his  76th  birthday  anniversary 
today  Jim  Farley  U  a  kind  of  Democratic 
right  bower.  He  ha*  no  political  organiza- 
tion as  such,  but  his  political  Influence  U 
not  inconjsequentlal.  He  shuns  the  role  of 
old-r  statesman,  preferring  like  that  other 
Democratic  septuagenarian.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, the  honest  title  of  •politician." 

Farley  also  is  a  Democrat  of  Democrata. 
As  the  political  analyst  Frank  R.  Kent,  no 
Farley  enthusiast,  once  put  It:  His  party 
reffularlty  Is  without  flaw  •  His  reaction  In 
1060  was  typical.  ^  .     ^ 

Right  after  the  election  found  him  defend- 
ing John  F.  Kennedys  victory,  saying  that 
anybody  questioning  the  President-elect's 
riandate  because  of  the  narrow  margin  was 
•■perilously   close   to    Irresponsible   mischief - 

Eiaklng.'^  _    , 

Himself  a  moderate  conservative.  Farley 
has  been  able  to  serve  the  New  Eteal  without 
mental  reservation,  and  to  support  the  Fair 
Deal  and  th«;  New  Frontier.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  the  wily  politician  la  not  a  man  of 
principle  ar.d  Independence.  He  was  able 
to  Join  reformers  like  former  Senator  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In 
1961  to  flght  New  York  political  regulars  for 
the  renomlnatlon  of  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner of  New  York  City.  He  served  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  strongly  virged  Its 
Government  reforms. 

Jim  Farley's  own  account  of  the  1940 
Democratic  convention  In  Chicago,  where  he 
was  DUt  In  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
by  Senator  Carter  Glass.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, ends  with  these  proud  words;  "As  I 
went  through  the  hall  there  were  cheers  on 
every  hand.  The  crowd  knew  they  were 
cheering  a  loser,  but  they  approved  my  cour- 
age to  stand  up  for  what  I  believed  In." 

Retirement  from  active  politics  brought 
fortune  to  F.DJl.'s  Postmaster  General  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Export 
Co.  and  honorary  degrees  and  decorations 
from  foreign  governments  and  all  kinds  of 
kudos.  But  one  suspects  that  even  at  the 
age  of  78.  the  old  pro  occasionally  yearns  to 
come  back  to  the  political  arena  for  one  last 
hvirrah. 


Pollutioa  Slaugbtert  Roanoke  River 
Rockfish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  2. 1963 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  appearing  in  the  Sports 
Fishing  Institute  Bulletin  published  by 
the  Sports  Fishing  Institute,  an  organi- 
zation dedicated  to  perpetuating  and 
protecting  sport  and  recreational  fish- 
ing and  fishery  resources. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  July  1963 
issue  entitled  "Pollution  Slaughters  Ro- 
anoke River  Rockflsh."  gives  additional 
reason  why  HJR.  7067,  legislation  spon- 
sored by  me  to  authorize  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  initiate  civil  actions  for 
damages  and  Injunctive  relief  in  in- 
stances where  pollution  destroys  and  in- 
jures fish  and  wildlife  resources  should 
be  enacted  at  an  early  time. 

This  is  but  one  of  hvmdreds  of  ex- 
amples of  large  fish  kills  which  take 
i:lace  all  across  the  United  States  involv- 
ing millions  of  fish  and  which  destroy 


fishery  resources  not  just  for  weeks  but 
for  years. 

Without  legislation  of  this  kind  it 
would  appear  that  continued  destruction 
of  fishery  resources  by  careless  and  will- 
ful polluters  is  a  probability  not  only  to 
be  feared  but  to  be  expected. 
•The  article  follows: 
Pollution  Slauchtbu  Roanoke  Rivib 

RocxnsH 
An  extensive  kill  of  sea-run  striped  bass 
spawning  stocks,  channel  catflsh,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  species  of  flshes.  occurred  In 
the  Roanoke  River,  starting  at  Weldon.  N  C  . 
and  proceeding  a  distance  of  115  river  miles 
downstream  below  JamesvUle.  during  the 
1-week  period  April  21  through  28.  1963. 
Early  notification  of  the  kill  was  given  by 
sport  fishermen  who  first  observed  distress 
among  the  rockflsh  at  about  3  am  .  Sunday 
morning.  April  21.  at  the  height  of  the  "rock" 
fishing  season.  Fishery  blologinU  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  soon  elimi- 
nated oxygen  deficiency  as  the  cause,  leav- 
ing pollution  as  the   probable  cause. 

Starting  April  22.  the  News  &  Observer 
(Raleigh)  carried  almost  daUy  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  slug  of  toxic  water  down- 
stream, and  the  progressive  devastating  kills 
of  striped  bass  and  other  flshes,  and  find- 
ings through  May  8.  In  addition,  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has 
Issued  a  detailed  multlllthed  report  of  seven 
pages,  with  Illustrations  and  observed  and 
estimated  kill  data  for  the  various  species, 
prepared  by  fishery  biologists  William  B. 
Smith  and  Jack  Bayless.  It  adds  up  to  a 
grisly  tale,  especially  so  since  It  comes  during 
the  height  of  striped  bass  spawning  and 
of  the  sport  fishing  season 

As  nearly  as  could  be  determined  at  the 
outset,  a  large  slug  of  poisonous  material  was 
dumped  Into  the  Roanoke  River  somewhere 
between  the  dam  at  Roanoke  Rapids  and 
Weldon  late  Saturday  night.  April  20.  Near 
Weldon  the  polluted  area  was  about  a  half 
mile  In  len<?th.  It  proceeded  downstream 
taking  a  deadly  toll  until  It  passed  below 
JamesvUle  about  118  miles  downstream  when 
It  had  Increased  in  length  to  more  than  11 
mUes  and  became  diluted  below  toxic 
strength.  The  poisonous  slug  of  water 
moved  downstream  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  15  miles  per  day.  Where  up  to 
around  300  people  fishing  for  striped  bass 
are  customarily  counted  dally  In  the  Weldon 
area  of  the  river  during  the  peak  of  the 
season,  all  fishing  had  ceased. 

Governor  Sanford  called  for  "complete  and 
thorough  Investigation"  by  State  wildlife, 
pollution,  health,  and  water  resource  ofllclals. 
and  for  "recommendations  of  such  action  as 
may  be  indicated,  including  possible  legal 
action."  He  explained  (In  part):  "The  fact 
that  the  current  pollution  of  the  Roanoke 
River  is  killing  fish  Is  bad,  because  fishing 
Is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  In  North  Car- 
olina's third  largest  money  producing  Indus- 
tries, the  travel  Industry." 

The  biological  study  report  prepared  by  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  fishery  biol- 
ogists following  their  week-long  Investigation 
confirmed  early  reports  by  anglers  and  ex- 
tended the  details.  The  number  of  striped 
bass  known  through  direct  observation  to  be 
dead  was  set  at  6,721.  Additional  striped 
baas  killed  but  not  counted  due  to  removal 
by  people  and  scavengers  and  failure  to  rise 
to  the  surface  or  trapped  In  marginal  snags 
below  the  water  surface  were  estimated  to 
be  fully  twice  as  numerous  as  those  actually 
counted.  The  total  estimate  of  striped  basa 
kUled  was  placed  between  18,OOo  and  22,(XX>> 
collectively  weighing  between  37  and  46  tons. 
Average  weight  was  a  bit  under  4  potmds. 
with  many  females  (nearly  16  percent  of  the 
total  killed  and  averaging  about  8  pounds), 
some  weighing  up  In  the  10-  to  36-pound 
range,  apparently  killed  in  the  act  of  spawn- 
ing. 


In  addition,  some  26,000  to  30,000  chan- 
nel catfish  aggregating  some  10,000  pounds 
were  killed  at  the  same  time.  Other  flshes 
killed  probably  totaled  5,(XX)  pounds  or  more 
In  all. 

According  to  David  Cooper,  reporter  for 
The  News  and  Observer  (May  5,  1968),  the 
•"mysterious"  poison  which  killed  these  thou- 
sands of  prize  rockflsh  In  the  Roanoke  River 
marked  the  second  big  fish  kill  there  in  less 
than  a  year.  He  stated  that  between  15.000 
and  20,000  striped  bass  were  also  killed  last 
August  during  a  similar  event.  Cooper 
credited  State  officials  with  saying  later  that 
the  Halifax  Paper  Co.,  located  at  Roanoke 
Rapids  and  since  renamed  the  Albemarle 
Paper  Co.,  was  respoiislble  for  the  1962  flsh 
kill.  In  another  article,  on  the  front  page 
of  The  News  and  Observer  (Raleigh)  for 
May  8,  Cooper  reported  that  It  had  flnally 
been  determined  that  the  Albemarle  Paper 
Co.  of  Roanoke  Rapids  was  also  responsible 
for  the  latest  big  rockflsh  kill  (meat  value 
alone  being  estimated  at  $50,000;  with  poten- 
tial sport  flshlng  business  values  possibly 
threefold  that  flgure). 

In  a  report  to  the  State  Stream  Sanitation 
Committee,  Executive  Secretary  Earle  C. 
Hubbard  said  the  lethal  poison  came  from 
an  accidental  spillage  from  a  large  tank  on 
the  paper  company's  property.  His  report 
said  that  analysis  of  samples  taken  from  the 
river  revealed  the  presence  of  lethal  quan- 
tities of  resin  acid  soaps,  and  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  mills  of  Albemarle  Papers,  Inc., 
Is  the  only  source  of  resin  acid  soaps  In  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  area.  The  report  also  stated 
that  It  was  deflnltely  established  that  an  ac- 
cidental spill  of  wastes  containing  such  soaps 
occurred  when  the  "black  liquor  feed  tank" 
spilled  over  for  8  minutes  from  about  1:45 
a.m.  to  about  1:53  a.m.  on  Sunday,  April 
21.  The  overflow,  estimated  to  be  from  10,000 
to  15,000  gallons,  ran  down  a  ditch  and  Into 
the  river. 

About  the  only  significant  recourse  pres- 
ently available  is  for  the  committee  to  issue 
an  order  to  the  firm  to  prevent  future  spill- 
ages. Alternatively.  It  could  flle  criminal 
charges  carrying  a  maximum  flne  of  $500. 
Consequently,  legislation  has  been  drafted 
by  the  committee  that  would  require  p>ol- 
luters  to  pay  for  the  replacement  value  of 
fish  they  kill.  This  kind  of  law  prevails  In 
California,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  per- 
haps other  States  as  well.  One  polluter  In 
Virginia  tried  to  overturn  the  Virginia  law 
In  a  court  case,  but  the  State's  supreme 
court  ruled  that  It  was  constitutional,  and 
a  big  payment  (about  $35,000)  was  made  In 
that  Instance.  Obviously,  tnls  Is  what  la 
needed  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  wildlife 
resources  commission  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion backing  the  proposed  new  law. 

We  suggest  that  Albemarle  Paper  Co.  offer 
to  make  restitution  Insofar  as  possible  by 
voluntarily  paying  over  to  the  wildlife  re- 
sources commission  such  sum  as  the  latter 
may  determine  to  be  the  replacement  value 
<rf  about  80,000  four-pound  striped  bass  and 
30,000  three-tenths-pound  channel  catflsh 
and  panflsh.  In  this  way,  the  company  could 
establish  Ite  good  faith  In  the  matter  beyond 
question.  In  our  view,  the  meat  value  (about 
$52,000)  would  be  the  rockbottom  basis  for 
calculating  replacement  value.  To  r^lse 
those  fishes  in  hatchery  and  rearing  facili- 
ties— a  more  realistic  basis  of  calculation- 
would  probably  require  expenditure  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmb\irse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
greaaional  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  180.  p. 
1930). 


Washin^on,  D.C.,  International  Race 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or    MAKTLAKD  - 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  on  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  International  Race,  the  "Jewel 
of  the  International  Crown,"  for  "Horse 
of  the  World"  honors,  held  on  Veterans' 
Day  at  the  Laurel,  Md.,  racetrack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Washington,    D.C.    International    Race    a 

Global  "People-to-People"  Sports  Event 

On  November  11,  Veterans'  Day  In  the 
United  States,  the  unique  Washington,  D.C. 
International  Race  will  be  presented  to  the 
sporting  people  of  the  world  for  the  12th 
time.  As  each  year  becomes  history,  global 
Interest  shows  a  decided  Increase,  not  only 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  breed, 
own  and  race  thoroughbreds,  but  also  by 
racing's  millions  who  thoroughly  enjoy  keen 
competition  everj-where.  Perhaps  Vice  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  Johnson  best  expressed  the 
thought  in  a  congratulatory  telegram  to 
Laurel  president  John  D.  Schaplro,  in  which 
he  said:  "You  may  well  be  proud  of  this 
people-to-people  sports  event  for  its  role 
in  furthering  understanding  among  nations 
of  the  world.  Best  wishes  for  success  In  the 
years  to  come." 

Prom  Its  beginning  11  year?  ago.  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  International  held  at  Laurel 
Md  ,  has  captured  the  imagination  of  race- 
goers from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  It 
h.is  blended  together  a  sound  sporting  Idea 
ulth  modern  air  travel  to  form  an  Interna- 
tional spectacle  ranking  with  the  best  world- 
wide contests.  Prom  Dublin  to  Rome,  from 
Melbourne  to  Malta,  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  International  is  a  topic  of  con- 
versation   among   sporting   people. 

The  Washington.  D.C,  International  was 
conceived  by  John  D.  Schaplro.  president  of 
Laurel  Race  Course,  with  the  Idea  In  mind 
that  the  best  horses  of  each  country,  meet- 
ing on  the  turf  (which  is  the  natural  foot- 
ing fur  thoroughbreds),  and  at  the  classic 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  the  world 
championship,  as  in  other  sports.  This 
event  Is  an  Invitational  affair,  with  both 
foreign  and  American  contenders  hand- 
picked  by  an  international  committee.  The 
entrants  must  be  winners  of  Important  races 
and   possess  outstanding  records. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  Laurel  Race 
Course  was  host  to  the  first  International 
J  ickey  Club  Seminar,  held  in  1957  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Heads  of  Jockey  clubs  from 
>  1  over  the  world  attended  and  were  received 

the  White  House  by  President  Elsenhower. 

No  greater  tribute  could  be  given  the  . 
Washington,  DC.  International  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  10th  anniversary  than  the  con- 
gratulatory messages  received^  by  Mr.  Scha- 
plro from  ambassadors  of  the  15  countries 
who  had  then  been  represented  In  this  clas- 
race.    I  quote  a  few; 


Appendix 

Herve  Alphand,  the  Ambassador  of  Prance: 
"I  have  always  been  keenly  interested  In  the 
Washington,  D.C,  International.  And  that 
is  not  only  because  Prench  horses  won  In 
1953  and  1956  and  because  I  am  hoping  for 
a  new  French  success.  Whoever  wins.  It  is 
always  a  great  and  fascinating  event  In  which 
I  am  happy  to  see  Prench  participation." 

Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore,  the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain:  "We  are  proud  to  have 
been  represented  by  Britain's  leading  thor- 
oughbreds In  Laurel's  great  International 
race;  and  pleased,  of  course,  to  have  carried 
off  the  first  victory  in  1952.  Recognition  of 
the  caliber  of  this  classic  can  l>e  seen,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  fact  that  t>oth  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Sir  Winston  Churchill  have  sent 
their  horses  to  compete.  Congratulations  on 
an  event  that  follows  the  'Olympic'  pattern 
of  sports  competition  among  nations." 

Anatoly  Dobrynln.  the  Ambassador  of 
USSR.:  "There  are  so  many  things  which 
the  peoples  of  the  world  have  In  common; 
and  one  of  them  Is  the  love  of  good  sport. 
Por  this  reason,  the  Washington,  D.C,  In- 
ternational plays  a  part  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation  among 
nations.  We  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  most 
proud  to  have  had  our  thoroughbreds  par- 
ticipate In  the  past  four  runnings  of  this 
great  classic." 

The  nth  running  of  the  Washington.  D.C. 
International  marked  the  first  appearance  of 
a  Japanese  thoroughbred  in  the  race.  How- 
ever. hands-acro6s-the-sea  between  Japan 
and  Laurel  Race  Course  are  not  limited  to 
the  international  race  alone,  for  each  year 
during  Laurel's  spring  meeting,  a  Mikimoto 
pearl -encrusted  horseshoe  trophy  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  winner  of  the  Laurel  "Cherry 
Blossom  Purse." 

In  addition  to  enlarging  the  roster  of 
international  participating  nations  with  Ja- 
pan, tlie  nth  running  was  also  notable  for 
the  spectacular  victory  of  the  Prench  cham- 
pion Match  II,  who  won  over  a  stellar  Inter- 
national field.  Including  Kelso,  the  U.S.  horse 
of  the  year,  and  Carry  Back,  who  had  been 
this  country's  3-year-old  of  the  year  In  1961. 
Sports  Illustrated  magazine  had  this  to  say 
atKDUt  the  race:  "Match's  victory  now  gives 
foreign  horses  an  edge  of  6  to  5  in  the  Inter- 
national and  earns  for  Match  the  title  of 
'Horse  of  the  World.'  " 

Another  international  facet  at  Laurel  Race 
Course  was  the  commissioning  last  year  by 
Laurel  President  John  D.  Schaplro  of  a  miu-al 
by  Argentine  Artist  Vlncente  Forte.  This 
mural  was  unveUed  by  Argentine  Ambassador 
RoberU  Alemann,  and  is  now  on  display  in 
the  clubhouse  at  Laurel.  Entitled  "The  Fin- 
ish." it  captures  the  color  and  excitement 
of  the  international  race.  Mr.  Forte  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  South  America's  foremost 
contemporary  artlsU.  A  Porte  painting  was 
recently  presented  by  tlie  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  In  a  White 
House  ceremony. 

Still  further  Indication  of  the  regard  with 
which  the  Washington.  D.C.  International  Is 
held  throughout  the  world  are  the  honors 
bestowed  upon  Laurel  executives.  In  1956, 
Prance  presented  Laurel  president  John  D. 
Schaplro  with  the  Merite  d'Acricole.  one  of 
the  few  occasions  It  has  gone  to  someone  out- 
side Prance.  In  1962,  Joseph  T.  Cascarella,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Laurel,  was  Invited 
by  the  USSR.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
tour  Russia's  thoroughbred  racing  and  breed- 
ing facilities.  He  was  the  first  American  rac- 
ing executive  honored  by  such  an  invitation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  race  Is 


now  attracting  visitors  from  abroad  as  part 
of  the  "Visit  U.S.A."  prognim  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Travel  Agency,  a  dl  nslon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Tours  have  already 
been  arranged  for  groups  frt»m  England  and 
Canada;  and  plans  are  Ijelng  completed  with 
other  groups  on  the  BJuropeati  continent. 

We  In  Maryland  are  prouc  of  the  global 
popularity  of  this  great  thoroughbred  classic. 
Racing  In  the  U.S.A.  crowns  i^6  best  3-year- 
old  thoroughbreds  through  the  Triple  Crown. 
Now.  the  world  crowns  Its  best  horse  via 
the  International  Crown,  comprised  by  the 
King  George  IV  and  Queen  Elllialjeth  Stakes 
at  Ascot,  England;  the  Prix  de  L'Arc  de 
Triomphe  at  Longchamp,  Praice.  and  the 
final  Jewel,  the  Washington,  D.C,  Inteme.- 
tional  at  Laurel.  Yes,  thl.'S  race  is  Maryland's 
own,  being  staged  by  Marylanders  on  Mary- 
land soil.  It  carries  the  name  of  Maryland 
all  over  the  world,  something  no  other  sport- 
ing event  In  the  State  does,  because  racing, 
unlike  other  American  sjxM-ts,  Is  known  far 
and  wide.  And  the  Washington,  D.C,  Inter- 
national, by  its  very  name,  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  vast  amount  of  people  all 
over  the  globe  who  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  sport  of  horse  racing. 


The  Negro  Revolation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post: 

The  Negro  REvoLimoN 

As  President  John  P.  Kennedy  presses  his 
bold  and  controversial  civil-rights  program 
on  Congress,  more  than  50  American  cities 
are  experiencing  racial  strife  and  mass  dem- 
onstrations. The  drumbeat  of  a  new  Negro 
militancy  gives  urgency  to  the  President's 
warning  of  a  "rising  tide  of  discontent.  It  is 
time  to  take  heed  of  this  warning."  In 
truth,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  given  voice  to  our 
national  conscience,  which  demands  that 
Negroes  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  written 
and  unwritten  "white  only"  signs  in  the  Na- 
tion's stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  and  hiring 
Jialls.  Beyond  this,  our  Nation  is  challenged 
to  accept  a  new  image  of  the  American  Negro, 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  Negro  community 
is  aroused  and  will  resort  to  as  much  force  as 
Is  necessary  to  win  the  full  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 'Revolution'  is  a  harsh  word.  It 
means  upheaval  and  bloodshed.  And  it 
means  a  confession  of  failure.  It  means  that 
the  rule  of  law  has  failed,  that  the  voices  of 
reason  have  not  been  heard.  And  yet  revo- 
lution Is  the  word  that  is  txiginning  to  apply 
to  the  Negro  demonstrations,  not  only  in 
Birmingham  and  Jackson,  but  also  In  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  the  other 
ghettos  of  the  North.  Black  forces  are 
drawn  up  In  a  battlellne  that  confronts  the 
white  man  wherever  he  stands  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  segregation.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Nation  to  accommodate 
the  legitimate  aims  of  this  Negro  revolution 
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with  M  little  violence  and  damage  to  our 
society  aa  possible. 

Tbe  seat  of  Initiative  for  dealing  with  the 
most  critical  domestic  problem  of  the  cen- 
tury should  be  our  Nation's  Capital.  Bill 
Davidson's  report  on  the  mess  In  Washing- 
ton Is  a  study  in  Irony.  The  "Oovernment" 
of  Washington  remains  willfully  blind  to  the 
points  that  the  President  made  In  laying  out 
his  clvll-rlghU  program.  Mr.  Kennedy  de- 
mand Inaction,  yet  the  caplUl  remains  a 
showcase  of  Inaction  In  a  time  of  domestic 
crisis.  The  atUtudes  that  obstruct  progress 
in  Washington  are  typical  of  the  forces  that 
have  disfranchised  and  frustrated  the  Ne- 
gro throughout  our  society. 

President  Kennedy  has  attempted  to  re- 
spond to  the  increasingly  grave  dilemma  by 
putting  before  Congress  the  most  compre- 
hensive clvU-rlghts  bill  In  the  past  century. 
It  would  guarantee  Negroes  equal  rights  In 
all  major  commercial  institutions,  such  as 
hotels.  restauranU,  theaters,  and  depart- 
ment stores.  It  wovild  speed  the  desegrega- 
tion of  public  education  by  allowing  the  At- 
torney General  to  file  sulU  against  any  seg- 
regated schools.  And  since  much  of  the 
Negro  problem  Involves  the  chronic  unem- 
ployment of  unskilled  Negro  workers,  the 
President's  bill  would  allocate  $400  million 
to  retrain  and  educate  Negro  laborers. 

This  program  will  not  placate  the  militant 
Negro  and  it  will  not  please  the  white  segre- 
gationists, but  It  seems  a  moderate  and  min- 
imal program  to  the  reasonable  observer. 
After  all.  It  has  been  almost  a  century  since 
the  Constitution  guaranteed  equal  voting 
rights,  but  only  one  quarter  of  qualified 
southern  Negroes  are  allowed  to  vote.  It  has 
been  almost  10  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  schools  desegregated  "with  all 
deliberate  speed."  but  less  than  8  percent  of 
southern  schools  are  desegregated.  In  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  not  one 
public  school  district  has  been  Integrated. 
Yet  the  southern  Senators  plan  to  kill  or  at 
least  modify  President  Kennedy's  clvll-rlghts 
bill  by  the  most  senseless  of  strategies,  the 
filibuster.  And  from  the  Negroes  there  are 
threats  that  a  southern  filibuster  will  be 
met  by  massive  demonstrations  In  Washing- 
ton. The  President  has  challenged  both 
sides  "to  do  their  utmost  to  lesson  tensions 
and  to  exercise  self-restraint.  The  Congress 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  freely  work  Its 
wlU." 

The  Indications  are  that  a  compromise  will 
finally  pass  Congress — but  It  Is  likely  that 
neither  side  will  heed  the  President's  appeal 
for  moderation.  The  ardent  segregationists 
will  stage  their  futile  filibuster;  the  zealous 
IntegratlonlsU  wUl  stage  their  dangerous 
and  equally  futile  demonstrations.  And 
America  will  be  the  worse  for  It. 

The  Negro  revolution  will  not  be  put  down 
by  a  compromise  bill;  It  has  gone  beyond  this 
point-  As  a  Nation  we  must  use  all  of  our 
resovircefulness  and  courage  to  answer  the 
yearnings  of  20  million  Negroes.  If  honora- 
ble demands  for  equality  and  Justice  are  not 
met.  leadership  will  pass  Into  the  hands  of 
Irresponsible  men.  The  question  Is  not  how 
much  time  is  left.  There  Is  very  little  time. 
The  question  is:  What  do  we  do  with  these 
few  remaining  hours? 


Tkt  Twilight  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOXTTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18,1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of   both   Houses  of   Congress 


should  be  concerned  with  the  continual 
diminution  of  power  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  leglslaUve  power  is  being  usurped  by 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches,  and 
this  has  been  eloquently  pointed  up  in  an 
editorial  in  the  SUte  of  Columbia.  8.C.. 
dated  July  10.  1963.  and  entlUed  "The 
Twilight  of  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  this  editorial  is  directed 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  a  very 
important  question  is  posed  in  the  last 
paragraph.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  SUte. 
July  10.  19«31 
The  Twn.ioHT  or  Concrkbs 
All  legislative  power,  says  the  Constitution 
of   the   United   State*,   ahall   be   vested  in   a 
Congress  consisting  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people. 

That  provision  Ues  at  the  very  heart  o* 
representative  government.  It  Is  the  es- 
sence of  modern  democracy,  for  It  provides 
the  means  by  which  the  people  of  this 
country  can  control  their  own  political  des- 
tiny. It  Is  pent  and  pc^cel  of  the  American 
concept  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  Oovernment  shall  be 
Independent  of  one  another  under  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

Yet  today  we  are  witnessing  the  decline 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
We  see  the  Congress  more  and  more  yielding 
to  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches,  abdi- 
cating legislative  authority  In  the  face  of 
power    grabs   from   both   other   branches. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  ^- 
polnted  for  life  and  Immune  from  public  re- 
action, constantly  extend  their  power  over 
the  people  by  nullifying  legislative  enact- 
ments and  substituting  their  own  concept 
of  what  the  law  should  be.  Week  by  week, 
we  see  Increasing  evidence  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's wisdom  In  this  warning: 

"The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
subtle  corj)s  of  sappers  and  miners  con- 
stantly working  underground  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  oiu-  confederated  fabric. 
They  are  construing  our  Constitution  from  a 
coordination  of  general  and  special  govern- 
ment to  a  general  and  supreme  one 
alone.  •  •  •  To  consider  the  Judges  as  the 
\iltlmate  arbiters  of  all  constitutional  ques- 
tions Is  a  very  dangerous  doctrine  Indeed, 
and  one  which  would  place  us  under  the 
despotism  of  an  oligarchy." 

But  If  the  Federal  Judges  are  moving  us 
toward  an  oligarchy,  the  executive  branch  is 
hastening  toward  autocracy.  By  Executive 
order,  by  Presidential  directive,  by  bland 
assumption  of  powers  not  heretofore  exer- 
cised by  circumspect  Presidents.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Is  enlarging  the  sphere  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Presidency  beyond  anything 
contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Through  political  pressure,  administrative 
manipulation,  and  party  machinery,  the 
President  has  come  to  be  not  only  the  Na- 
tion's chief  executive  officer  but.  In  very  large 
measure.  Its  chief  legislator.  He  has  moved 
boldly  and  brazenly  Into  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, of  housing,  of  defense,  of  private  econ- 
omy— wherever  he  has  felt  the  need  for 
strengthening  his  political  power  structure. 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  his  greed  for  per- 
sonal power,  recalling  Lord  Acton's  words: 
"All  power  corrupts,  and  absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely." 

What  Is  harder  to  understand  Is  why  the 
Congressmen  of  these  United  States,  sup- 
posedly representative  of  their  individual 
constituencies  and  their  States,  should  bend 
their  knees  to  Presidential  usurpation  of 
authority. 


Never  baa  the  United  States  stood  more  In 
need  of  congressional  courage.  Seldom  has 
repreeentatlve  government  faced  a  greater 
trlAl  in  America.  And  at  no  time  has  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  been  in 
greater  danger  of  internal  collapse. 

Congress  has  the  right,  the  responsibility, 
the  duty,  and  the  opportunity  to  save  Itself. 
the  Constitution  and  the  country.  But  does 
Congress  have  the  guts? 


House  Retolation  14:    Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Emrlng  the  87th 
Congress  It  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  tht  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations— 
Congressional  Record.  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14,  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dut3rlx)und  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  Interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable.  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

CmziNS'    Action    Committke. 
Nassau-Suffolk  Counties.  NY.. 
June  12,  1963. 
Hon.  Danicl  J.  Flood. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Refeesentattve  Flood:  The  executive 
board  of  tl^  Cltliens"  Action  Conunlttee 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 14.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  speedy  ac- 
tion win  be  taken  upon  It  and  that  It  will 
be  passed  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Rep- 
resentative How  ABO  SMrrH  urging  his  favor- 
able consideration  of  House  Resolution  14. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.   Joseph   Moosbkuccek. 

Chairman. 
PS. — We    would    appreciate    having    our 
letters     inserted     into     the     Congbessional 
Recobo. 

Citizens*    Action    CoMMrrrEE. 

Nassau-Suffolk  Counties,  N.Y., 
June  12,  1963. 
Hon.  HowABD  Smith. 

Chairman,  House  Rules  Committee,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deab  Conobessman  SMrrn:  We  of  the 
Citizens'  Action  Committee  deplore  the  sad 
plight  of  the  captive  nations.  They  have 
seemingly  been  abandoned  to  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  their  Communist  masters.  The 
bloody  regime  of  Hungary  Is  now  being 
cleansed  and  absolved  and  readied  for  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States.  How  shame- 
ful. 

Representative  Daniel  Flood  has  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  14  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  This  committee  is  long 
overdue  and  vitally  needed.  It  would  study 
iind  prepare  concrete  recemmendatlons  for 
an  effective  U.S.  policy  toward  these  for- 
gotten countries  behind  the  Iron  Ciu-taln. 
We  urge  you  to  submit  House  Resolution  14 
to  a  vote  by  your  committee  and  to  give  It 
your  favorable  consideration  so  that  It  may 
be  released  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
voted  upon. 

It    Is   Imperative    that   we    do   all    In   our 
power  to  help  these  poor,  neglected  people 
who  are  enslaved  under  the  Communist  yoke. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  JOSB>H  MOOSBRUGCEB, 

C/iatriTian. 

Mat  31.  1963. 

He  House  Resolutions  14  and  15.  to  establish 

Captive  Nations  Committee. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatir^es. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conckessman  Flood:  Tour  diligent 
e (Torts  In  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations  are  not  un- 
noticed by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  proud  and  honored  that  you  realize 
the  need  for  such  a  coaimlttee  and  have 
made  a  concrete  effort  In  this  direction  by 
linroduclng  the  above  bUl.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  present  status  of  the  bill. 
We  are  certain  that  others  will  follow  your 
able  leadership. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Gabobco  Danixuan. 

June  4.  1963. 
Re  passage  of  House  Resolutions  14  and  15. 
Captive    Nations    Committee    establish- 
ment. 
Congressman  Dantel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conobessman  Flood:  As  a  first  gen- 
eration American  of  Armenian  ancestry,  I 
am  writing  to  you  to  let  you  know  how  much 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  above  bill  submitted 
by  you  sometime  In  1960. 

Although  It  Is  very  encouraging  to  know 
that  some  measure  of  relief  Is  planned  by 
men  In  your  position  to  bring  to  view  the 
gra.splng  and  tyrannical  hand  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  regard  to  certain  nations  such  as 
Armenia.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  have  this 
blU  bottled  up  by  the  Rules  Committee.  At 
this  time,  I  am  also  writing  to  the  Rules 
Committee  urging  the  release  of  this  bill  to 
the  House  floor. 


I  know  you  will  continue  to  maintain  your 
sUnd  on  behalf  of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Rose  Moobalian. 

Congressman   Howabd  W.  Smith. 
Chairman,   House   Rules  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Congressman:  Congressman 
Flood  submitted  House  Resolution  14  to  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  As  to  date  this 
resolution  Is  still  in  the  committee  on  a 
shelf.  Would  you  please  give  your  support 
and  put  this  resolution  on  the  floor  for 
debate  as  It  would  help  all  the  captive  na- 
tions under  the  Communist  domain  to  gain 
their  freedom. 

Being  of  Armenian  descent  we  know  what 
our  parents  are  going  through  living  under 
such  regime. 

Please  give  this  matter  a  consideration  as 
it  means  a  lot  to  people  who  have  relatives 
living  in  the  captive  nations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

juo  w.  joffocciv. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  or  Repbesentatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  28, 1963. 
Mrs.   Marie  Podoobska, 
Secretary, 

Mr.  Walter  Tustaniqskt. 

Chairman,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Deab  Friends:  Thank  you  for  yoxu"  letter 
urging  my  support  of  House  Resolution  14 — 
to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 

At  the  present  time  this  bill  Is  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  with 
no  action  scheduled. 

Let  me  assure  you  this  measure  has  my 
support  and  I  will  continue  to  do  all  I  can 
to  see  that  It  Is  enacted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Wayne  Connty,  W.  Va.,  Named  After 
Revolutionary  War  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    west   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  article  in  the  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va..  Ckizette-Mall  gives  the  his- 
tory of  Wayne  County,  W.  Va..  which 
was  named  after  the  famous  Revolu- 
tionary War  soldier.  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wayne  Countt,  W.  Va.,  Named  After 
Revolutionabt  Wab  Genebal 

Wayne  County  is  the  most  western  county 
In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  was  named 
for  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  an  American  Rev- 
olution warrior.  It  is  located  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  It  con- 
tains 281,600  acres  or  400  square  miles. 
Elevation  ranges  from  480  feet  at  Kenora 
to  1,500  feet  in  the  southern  section. 


On  January  18,  1842.  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  entitled 
"an  act  to  establish  the  county  of  Wayne 
from  pert  of  Cabell  County." 

In  1842  when  Wayne  County  was  formed 
from  Cabell  County  the  Uneti  were  as  fol- 
lows: "Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Four  Pole 
Creek  on  the  Ohio  River,  thence  direct  to  the 
mouth  of  Long  Branch,  so  as  to  Include  the 
farm  of  Asa  Booton  In  the  new  county, 
thence  along  the  rldge  between  Long  Branch 
and  Beech  Fork  to  the  mouth  of  Raccoon 
Creek,  thence  crossing  Raccoon  Creek  to  the 
rldge  between  Beech  Fork  and  Guyandotte 
River,  thence  along  said  ridge  to  the  Logan- 
Cabell  line,  thence  with  the  Logan  line  to 
the  mouth  of  Marrowbone  Creek  on  the  Tug 
Fork  of  Sandy  River,  thence  down  Tug  Fork 
and  main  Sandy  River  to  the  Ohio  River, 
thence  up  the  river  to  the  beginning." 

In  1868  the  lines  between  Wayne  and  Lo- 
gan were  changed  to  include  in  Wayne 
County  the  farm  of  Lewis  Brewer  at  Kermlt. 
A  part  of  Lincoln  County  was  Xormed  from 
Wayne  in  1868  and  1869.  However,  all  the 
territory  added  to  Lincoln  County  In  1869 
was  restored  to  Wayne  County  In  1872.  As 
late  as  1955  the  legislature  ratified  the 
boundary  between  Wayne  County  and  Lin- 
coln County  as  presently  accepted  by  the 
citizens  of  both  counties  as  the  true  bound- 
ary. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  establishing 
Wajme  County  fixed  the  place  of  holding  the 
county  court  by  declaring  "the  permanent 
place  for  holding  court  in  the  County  of 
Wayne  shall  be  on  the  lands  of  Abraham 
Trout,  Sr.,  on  Twelve  Pole  Creek  at  or  near 
"his  present  residence  now  in  the  coiinty  of 
Cabell.  The  county  court  for  the  County  of 
Wayne  shall  provide  a  lot  or  lots  of  land  at 
said  place,  not  exceeding  2  acres  upon  which 
to  erect  a  courthouse  and  other  public  build- 
ing and  fixtures  as  the  convenience  of  the 
county  requires.  Abraham  Trout  owned  the 
land  around  the  town  of  Wayne,  then  known 
as  Trouts  Hill.  If  he  ever  made  the  county 
court  a  deed  for  the  lot  on  which  the  court- 
house now  stands,  the  deed  cannot  be  found. 

Another  section  required  the  governor  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  13  justices  of  the 
peace  In  and  for  said  covmty,  who  "after 
having  qualified  as  the  law  directs  were  to 
meet  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Trout,  Sr.,  on 
the  second  Monday  In  June  next,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  them  toeing  present,  should  proceed 
to  appoint  a  clerk  of  said  court.  Nominate 
to  the  governor  a  suitable  person  to  be  com- 
missioned as  sheriff  and  coroner.  The  13 
Justices  were  John  Wellman,  Hiram  Chad- 
wick,  Milton  Ferguson,  John  Plymale,  Levi 
McCormack,  William  RatcUff,  Walter  Queen, 
Joseph  Newman,  Frederick  Moore,  Thomas 
Copley,  William  Morris  and  Samuel  Webb. 

On  the  morning  of  April  11,  1842,  the  first 
court  ever  held  In  Wayne  County  convened 
at  Trout's  home.  He  resided  on  a  tract  of 
land  where  the  town  of  Wayne  now  stands. 
The  following  justices  of  the  peace  attended : 
Wellman,  McCormack,  Plymale,  Webb,  Cop- 
ley and  Queen.  The  first  action  was  the  elec. 
tlon  of  the  clerk  of  the  court.  The  names 
of  Hugh  Bowen  and  Milton  J.  Spurlock  were 
placed  In  nomination.  Hugh  Bowen  was 
elected  for  a  term  of  7  years.  He  gave  bond 
with  Addition  Bowen,  John  Plymale.  Milton 
Fergiison,  Levi  McCormack  and  Jeremiah 
Wellman  as  sureties.  Bond  was  set  at  $3,000. 
John  Laidley  was  elected  commonwealth  at- 
torney. Hiram  Chadwlck  was  elected  com- 
missioner of  revenue  (assecssor).  Samuel 
Wellman  was  named  surveyor.  The  first  cir- 
cuit court  convened  on  May  6,  1843,  Judge 
Lewis  Summers  presiding.  William  Morris 
was  the  first  sheriff. 

The  Ohio  River  forms  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  Wayne  County.  When  the  Ohio 
River  was  first  discovered  by  the  French  it 
was  known  as  La  Belle  River  or  the  Beautiful 
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River  The  word  Ohio  comee  from  Indian 
origin  and  meana  white  foaming  river  or 
river  of  white  cape.  ,n».i- 

The  Big  Sandy  River  flows  Into  the  Ohio 
at  Kenova  and  forma  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  «P  «> 
Fort  Gay.  The  Big  Sandy  forks  at  Fort  Gay 
Snlng  the  Tug  River  and  Ix3ul«i  Rlver^ 
It  U  27  mllee  from  the  Junction  with  the 
Ohio  to  the  fork,  at  Fort  Gay.  Big  Sandy 
was  caUed  "Chatarol  River"  by  the  Indians. 
The  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  has  Its  source  In 
Tazewell  County.  Va..  and  flows  In  a  north- 
western direction  through  McDowell  Cotinty 
and  Mingo  County.  It  forms  the  boundary 
between  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  above 
Fort  Gay.  It  Is  126  miles  long.  It  was  the 
•Roughs  of  Tugg  •  in  the  Andrew  Lewis  ex- 
pedition that  gave  thU  stream  its  name. 

Twelve  Pole  Creek  takes  Its  name  from  the 
Savage  Grant.  This  grant  start*  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Sandy  River  and  runs  up  the 
Ohio  River  crowing  a  stream  "12  poles  wide 
at  its  mouth."  Twelve  Pole  has  Its  source  at 
the  base  of  Ouyan  Mountain  In  Mingo 
County  and  empties  Into  the  Ohio  River 
near  Ceredo.  It  U  the  only  large  stream 
taATtng  its  source  within  the  Ohio  Valley 
aeetlo«.  From  the  mouth  to  the  forks  It  U 
31  miles  long.  The  east  fork  <»■  left  fork 
nows  in  a  northwestern  direction.  11V4  miles 
through  Mingo  County  and  IVi  mUes  In 
Uncoln  Covmty  and  23  miles  In  Wayne 
County.  The  entire  length  Is  36  miles.  The 
west  fork  or  right  fork  has  Its  BO\irce  In 
Mingo  County  and  flows  15  miles  across  that 
county,  passes  a  corner  of  Lincoln  County 
and  flows  for  36  mUes  through  Wayne 
«:k>unty.  It  is  6>4  mllee  long  from  the 
lorks. 

Beech  Fork  has  Its  source  In  Stonewall  Dis- 
trict and  flows  In  a  general  northerly  direc- 
tion to  Wlnalow  where  It  turns  and  flows  to 
Twelve  Pole  Creek  at  Lavalette,  or  a  length 
of  a8>^  miles. 


Extension  of  Pablic   Law  78 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 


for  Braceros  Brings  Divergent  Reactions 
in  Mexico."  This  article  appeared  in  the 
Cotton  Trade  Journal  on  June  7.  1963 
and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  con- 
sideration of  this  House. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

FAILUa*    To     EXTKNO     PaOGEAM     rO»    BSACKBOS 

Brings  Divkeoint  Rxactions  in  Mexico 
(By  EmU  Zubryn) 

Mexico  Cttt.  Jxme  1.— The  refusal  of  the 
US.  Congress  to  renew  the  bracero  agree- 
ment beyond  the  end  of  this  year  has  brought 
divergent  reactions  here. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Mexican  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  said  the  action  wUl  not 
seriously  affect  the  Mexican  economy  or 
cause  serious  unemployment.  Displaced 
workers  can  be  absorbed  by  Mexican  Indus- 
try, a  spokesman  sald.> 

In  any  case,  according  to  the  Department 
of  State,  hiring  of  braceros  has  been  on  the 
decline  since  1961.  «hen  the  total  came  to 
296.226  workers.  Last  year  this  dropped  to 
198.322  and  this  year's  total  may  plunge 
below  150,000. 

OPPOSED  EXOOUS 

Francisco  Hernandez  y  Hernandez,  for- 
merly head  of  the  National  Farmers  Federa- 
tion, said  this  organization  has  always  op- 
posed the  exodus  of  Mexican  fartowcHrkers 
who  he  said  are  needed  here.  Senator  Al- 
berto Medina  Munoz.  of  Nayarlt.  expressed  a 
similar  stand. 

Secretary  of  State  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
said  that  If  the  bracero  movement  Is 
stopped  It  also  will  create  "problems"  for 
the  United  States. 

He  said  that  any  extension  wUl  only  be 
considered  by  Mexico  If  certain  basic  requi- 
sites are  met:  Improved  salaries,  living  con- 
ditions, food,  transport,  medical  service,  etc. 

ADVEBSE     EFFECTS 

Mexico,  however,  will  have  some  adverse 
effects  If  the  bracero  program  Is  definitely 
ended.  Officials  estimate  that  around  135 
million  was  earned  by  braceros  last  year, 
with  an  average  of  around  this  In  the  past 
3  years. 

It  coiild  also  create  employment  problems. 
There  Is  already  talk  of  creating  regional 
labor  banks  to  siphon  off  excess  Mexican 
farm  labor  Into  needed  areas,  or  into  in- 
dustry. 

As  for  the  bracero  himself,  he  was  stunned 
by  the  news  and  by  the  loss  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  In  the  United  States  from  6 
weeks  to  3  or  4  months. 


Mr.  OATHINOS.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 
Senate   Committee  on  Agriculture   and 
Forestry  yesterday  approved  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78.  the  Mexican 
labor  law.     While  the  enactment  of  a 
1-year  program  would  be  heartening  to 
many  farmers,  ranchmen,  Mexican  work- 
ers, and  the  general  consuming  public, 
authority   for   more   than   1   crop  year 
should  be  enacted  into  law.    The  non- 
partisan approach  of  a  3-year  phase  out 
introduced  by  my  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Teacxje  of  California,  as  well  as  many 
other  Members  of  the  House,  including 
myself,  Is  the  more  feasible  approach  and 
should   be   enacted   speedily    into    law. 
The  large  number  of  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  who  are  engaged 
in  administering  this  program  want  to 
know  what  Uie  future  holds  for  them. 
They  are  entitled  to  an  answer  so  that 
they  may  know  where  they  will  be  sta- 
tioned for  another  year.    The  children  of 
these   compliance  officers  ought   to  be 
considered  as  well,  as  September  school 
opening  approaches. 

Emil  Zubryn.  staff  correspondent  for 
the  Cotton  Trade  Journal  wrote  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Failure  To  Extend  Program 


PROBLEM   AGCEAVATCD 

Many  take  the  attitude  that  "nobody  gives 
us  work  here  and  In  rural  areas  the  beet 
lands  are  for  Influential  well  flnanced  farm- 
ers, or  for  the  favored  few  who  have  politi- 
cal backing." 

The  problem  is  aggravated  further  by  the 
fact  that  in  Mexico  firms  are  hesitant  to  hire 
anyone  over  35  years  of  age.  Many  braceros 
are  in  the  40-to-50-year  age  group. 

Some  political  leaders  view  the  entire  sit- 
uation with  alarm,  feel  that  It  could  lead  to 
trouble  In  agricultural  communities. 

In  general,  the  hope  Is  that  American  au- 
thorities win  reconsider  and  that  the  bracero 
agreement  will  be  extended  for  at  least  2 
additional  years. 


Disunity    Amendments    Branded    Unwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  It  is 
encouraging   to   note   that   responsible 


groups  throughout  the  Nation  are  now 
speaking  out  In  opposition  to  the  three 
"disunity"   or   "silent"   amendments  to 
the  Constitution  which  a  few  months  ago 
were   being    approved,    largely    without 
notice  by  the  public,  by  a  number  of  the 
SUte  legislatures.    At  its  recent  Hono- 
lulu   meeting,    for    example,    the    U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  called  the  amend- 
ments "threats  to  the  strength  and  well- 
being  of  the  Nation,  the  States  and  the 
citizens    thereof."    These    amendments 
would  permit  State  legislators  represent- 
ing less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation to  alter  the  Constitution,  place  the 
apportionment  of  unrepresentative  State 
legislatures  beyond  the  reach  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  and  create  a  new  50 -man 
super    supreme    court.      The    principal 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Conference,   which   represents  500  U.S. 
cities,  was  Mayor  Herman  W.  Golden  of 
St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Very  important  opposition  to  these 
amendments  was  stated  just  2  weeks  ago 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  This  group, 
which  the  Congress  created  In  1959,  is 
representative  of  all  levels  of  government 
in  the  United  States.  One  of  Its  mem- 
bers. State  Senator  Graham  S.  Newell  of 
Vermont,  offered  a  strong  statement  of 
warning  which  was  adopted  without  dis- 
sent. This  statement  deserves  the  btten- 
tion  of  all  Americans,  and  I  therefore  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  an  account  of 
the  Advisory  Commissions  action,  which 
appeared  in  the  Machinist  of  July  11, 
along  with  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( Prom  the  Machinist.  July  1 1 ,  1963  ] 
DistTNTTT  Amendments  Branded  Subversive 
(Note. — The  strongest  warning  yet  against 
three  proposed  disunity  amendments  to  the 
XJJB.  Constitution  was  Issued  at  Washington, 
D.C.,  last  week.    The  warning  came  from  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  a  national  commission  made  up  ot 
Cabinet  officers.  Governors.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, mayors.  State  legislators,  and  county 
officials.     The    three   disunity   amendments, 
approved  at  Chicago  last  December  by  dele- 
gates to  the  so-called  General  Assembly  of  the 
States,  would  ( 1 )  bypass  Congress  In  amend- 
ing the  US.  Constitution,  (2)   place  the  ap- 
portionment of  seats  in  State  legislatures  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
(3)  establish  a  supercourt  with  power  to  over- 
rule the  TJS.  Supreme  Court.     So  far,  one. 
two,  or  aU  three  of  the  propoeals  have  passed 
one  or  both  legislative  bodies  In  26  SUtes. 
The    propoeals    are    pending    l>efore    several 
other  State  legislatures.    State  Senator  Gra- 
hame  S.  Newell,  of  Vermont,  a  member  of 
the    Advisory    Commission,    vigorously    op- 
p>osed    approval    of    the    disunity     amend- 
ments    within     the     General     Assembly    of 
the    SUtes    last    December.      At    the    Ad- 
visory  Commission   meeting   last   week,   the 
following  statement  by  Senator  Newell  was 
-adopted,  without  dissent,  as  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  commission  with  respect  to  the 
three  amendments.) 

I  consider  these  proposals  Insidious  In  that 
they  would  change  and  subvert  our  Ameri- 
can structure  of  government.  This  move- 
ment, I  feel,  is  the  most  concentrated.  weU- 
planned  Internal  assault  on  the  Federal 
Union  In  a  century. 

Since  the  Chicago  meeting  (of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  States).  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly shocked   at  the  ease   with  which 
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these  proposals  have  been  adopted  In  scmie 
States.  If  the  accomplishment  to  date  fore- 
tells a  continuing  acceptance  by  additional 
legislatures,  then  those  ot  us  who  fefir  for  the 
future  statiis  of  our  Federal  Union  must 
sound  the  tocsin  call  at  every  chance.  I  am 
convinced  that  most  Americans  are  not  now 
alert  to  the  subtle  dangers  Inherent  In  these 
proposals. 

The  first  proposal  would.  In  effect,  set  us 
back  into  the  Government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  by  its  elimination  of 
a  constitutionally  required  action  of  the  na- 
tional legislature  In  the  amending  process. 
It  denies  to  the  American  people  as  Ameri- 
cans, not  New  Yorkers  or  Virginians  or 
Hawaiians,  a  national  forum  at  which  to 
debate  proposed  constitutional  change.  In 
other  words,  singly  and  separately.  State 
after  State — up  to  the  required  34  needed 
to  propose  an  amendment  and  then  the  38 
necessary  to  ratify — could  whittle  away  at 
basic  freedoms  without  any  consideration 
by  the  people's  representatives  on  ttie  na- 
tional level. 

Proponents  obviously  wish  us  Americans 
to  forget  that  we  are  national  citizens  also 
In  addition  to  being  State  citizens  and  many 
times,  as  our  history  reveals.  State  citizens 
have  been  giiaranteed  their  rights  as  free 
men  only  by  virtue  of  that  national  citizen- 
ship. 

The  polltlclal  phUosophy  behind  this  first 
proposal  falsely  considers  that  the  American 
people  exist  only  as  60  different  segments 
and  that  a  national  interest,  if  It  does  exist, 
can  and  ought  find  expression  only  through 
the  separate  action  of  60  geographical  politi- 
cal units. 

All  three  proposals  repudiate  the  balances 
and  checks  of  federalism  and  smack  too 
much  of  the  old  and  unsuccesful  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Taken  for  what  In  reality 
all  these  proposals  are.  they  destroy  the  basic 
premises  of  the  American  system  adopted  by 
the  1787  Constitutional  Convention,  con- 
firmed by  successive  generations  after  bitter 
conflict  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and,  finally, 
after  the  bitterest  of  all  conflicts,  on  the 
battlefields  of  a  century  ago. 

By  creating  a  20th  century  American  con- 
federation, they  would  disrupt  our  present 
constitutional  balances  so  as  to  put  in 
Jeopardy  our  fundamental  civil  liberties. 

This  commission  should  not  stop  at  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  these  propoeals  but 
should,  at  every  opportunity,  unequlvocably 
reaffirm  our  confidence  and  our  faith  in  the 
American  federal  system. 

MEMBERS 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  was  created  by  Congress 
in  1959  as  "a  permanent,  bipartisan  body 
of  26  members,  to  give  continuing  study  to 
the  relationships  among  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional levels  of  government." 

Of  the  26  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission, 9  represent  the  National  Govern- 
ment, 14  represent  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  3  the  public  at  large. 

Current  members  of  the  commission,  serv- 
ing 2-year  terms,  are: 

U.S.  Senators:  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North 
Carolina,  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota 
and  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine. 

U.S.  Representatives:  Florence  P.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey.  L.  H.  Fountain  of  North 
Carolina  and  Eugene  J.  Keogh  of  New  York. 

Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Anthony  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  Administrator,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Governors:  John  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  Kan- 
sas, Robert  E.  Smylle  of  Colorado,  Carl  E. 
Sanders  of  Georgia,  and  Terry  Sanford  of 
North  Carolina. 

State  .legislators:  John  E.  Powers,  presi- 
dent, Massachusetts  State  Senate;  State  Sen- 


ator Graham  S.  Newell  of  Vermont;  and 
Harry  King  Lowman,  speaker,  Kentucky 
House  of  Representatives. 

County  officials:  Supervisor  ESdward  Con- 
nor, Wayne  County.  Mich.;  Supervisor  Clair 
Donnenwlrth.  Pluma*  County.  Calif.;  and 
Commissioner  Barbara  A.  WUcox,  Washing- 
ton County.  Greg. 

Mayors:  Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  Honolulu;  Ar- 
thur Nsiftalin,  Minneapolis;  and  Raymond 
R.  Tucker,  St.  Louis.  (A  fourth  mayor's  seat 
Is  currently  vacant.) 

Public  members:  Prank  Bane,  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments. Advisory  Commission  Chairman; 
Don  Hummel,  former  mayor  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Advisory  Commission  vloe  chairman;  and 
Howard  R.  Bowen.  dean  of  Orlnnell  College, 
Iowa. 


The    Import    Problem    Confrontiiig    Our 
Domestic  Woolen  Indnttry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
letter  which  follows  was  received  from 
the  general  manager  of  a  large  woolen 
mill  in  my  congressional  district  and  Is 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  import 
problem  which  confronts  the  woolen  in- 
dustry in  this  country  at  the  present 
time.  It  would  seem  essential  that  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  particular,  concern  Itself  more 
seriously  with  this  deteriorating  position 
of  bur  domestic  woolen  Industry,  and  call 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Herter,  our  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions, that  this  Industry  be  given  every 
consideration  In  his  present  discussions 
abroad. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress having  woolen  manufacturers  in 
their  districts  concur  with  this  statement 
as  well  as  the  facts  presented  In.  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Roswell  Brayton,  general 
manager  of  the  Woolrlch  Woolen  Mills, 
Woolrlch,  Pa.: 

WOOLRICH    WOOLEW   MlIXS, 

Woolrich.  Pa..  July  12,  1963. 
Mr.   Herman  T.  Schneebeli, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,    - 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Herm  :  We  have  been  following  closely 
the  results  of  the  various  conferences,  dis- 
cussions and  committees  looking  into  the 
subject  of  protecting  the  woolen  Industry  of 
this  country  from  Imports  of  countries  such 
as  Japan  and  Italy  with  a  wage  scale  only 
a  fraction  of  ours.  It  has  been  most  dis- 
couraging because  absolutely  nothing  has 
been  done  in  spite  of  assurances  from  the 
administration  dating  back  to  May  1961,  to 
the  contrary.  In  the  meantime,  woolen  mill 
after  woolen  mill  has  been  forced  to  close  Its 
doors  and  go  out  of  business.  In  the  last 
year  alone  the  woolen  spinning  spindles  de- 
creased 9  percent  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau  Report,  and  21  percent  since  1957. 
There  is  scarcely  a  month  that  goes  by  with- 
out another  plant  being  liquidated. 

The  Import  of  woolen  goods  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  overy  year.  In  1961  it  was 
86  million  square  yards;  1962,  161  million 
square  yards,  and  at  the  rate  of  present  im- 
ports It  win  be  200  million  square  yards  for 


1963.  Several  subterfuges  have  been  found 
to  avoid  the  Import  duty.  One  has  been  to 
add  a  braid  trimming  to  the  edge  of  the 
cloth  so  that  it  can  be  brought  In  under  a 
different  category.  Another  has  been  to  ship 
the  cloth  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  apply 
some  minor  process  such  as  a  waterproofing 
solution  to  avoid  the  regular  duty. 

It  seems  that  the  State  Department  with 
Its  program  of  increasing  world  trade  has 
not  been  willing  to  give  any  consideration  to 
the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  of  this 
country.  We  feel  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  action  to  restrict  the  amount  of  woolen 
goods  Imported  or  there  will  not  be  any  In- 
dustry left  to  speak  of  In  the  country. 

Our  company  has  been  In  business  since 
1830  and  Is  making  every  effort  to  keep 
abreast  with  modernization  and  efficient  op- 
eration. It  has  been  our  firm  purpose  to 
give  steady  employment  with  increased  ben- 
efits whenever  possible.  Our  present  rate  of  ' 
employment  is  considerably  higher  than  It 
was  several  years  ago.  However,  we  have 
found  our  normal  outlet  of  woolen  fabrics 
greatly  reduced  and  are  dependent  on  con- 
tracts for  Government  blankets  to  keep  In. 
operation.  At  the  moment  this  letter  Is  being 
typed,  we  have  no  assurance  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  keep  our  normal  operation  going 
a  month  from  now.  All  of  us  In  this  con- 
cern have  been  doing  our  utmost  to  make 
our  firm  one  of  the  most  progressive  woolen 
mills  in  the  coxintry.  No  matter  what  meas- 
ures we  take,  they  will  not  offset  cheap  Im- 
ports from  Jai>an  with  a  wage  scale  of  less 
than  20  cents  cui  hour.  It  is  Imperative  for 
the  wooolen  Industry  which  Is  essential  to 
national  defense,  that  measxires  be  adopted 
to  put  a  limitation  on  these  Imports. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Roswell  Bratton. 

General  Manager. 


The  Passamaqnoddy  Project  To  Harness 
the  Tides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  I  warned  that  the  plans  of  Sec- 
retary of  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  for 
connecting  all  Western  Federal  power 
lines  into  one  gigantic  "grid  of  grief" 
constituted  a  "Kilowatt  Kremlin"  for 
the  United  States.  Now  I  see  where  he 
has  recommended  the  expenditure  of 
$800  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
the  Passamaquoddy  project  in  Maine 
to  harness  the  tides. 

This  project  would  only  be  in  use  for 
some  800  hours  per  year,  which  consti- 
tutes a  cost  of  some  $1  million  per  hour. 
If  this  project  was  feasible,  it  would  be 
another  matter.  Yet  countless  recom- 
mendations, the  last  in  1961,  have  de- 
clared the  project  unfeasible.  Canada 
has  refused  to  participate  in  the  entire 
project — but  Udall  has  brought  them  in 
through  the  backdoor  by  saying  that  we 
will  build  it  and  they  will  have  to  buy 
the  power  generated  from  the  operation. 

It  would  seem  that  politics  has  en- 
tered into  what  should  be  dispassionate 
consideration  of  projects  on  their  own 
merit.     Since  a  Democratic  Senator  is 
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up  for  reelection  In  Maine  next  year,  the 
taxpayers  must  pay  for  a  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion boondoggle  because  of  Secretary 
Udall's  zealous  activity  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  private  interests  and  spread 
Ooverrurent  control  through  both  power 
plajrs  and  land  grabs. 

This  power  project  has  been  suggest- 
ed by  Mr  Udall  along  with  Federal  land- 
grabs  ranging  from  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  in  Michigan  to  Assateague  Island 
in  Maryland  which  would  dispossess 
thousands  of  private  businessmen,  land- 
owners and  homeowners  with  little  or 
no  justification.  The  only  justification 
for  such  projects  has  been  Mr.  Udall's 
statements  that  we  must  think  big  and 
act  big.  To  me  all  this  means  is  that 
Americans  must  pay  big — for  projects 
lising  the  people's  money  to  build  a  po- 
litical empire  and  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate power  companies  and  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  One  thing  Secretary 
Udall  did  not  learn  In  Russia  was  to  let 
"sleeping  bears"  lie. 


Red  Anti-Seiiiituin  Assailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  irrw  jutsxT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  this  country  has  been  con- 
cerning Itself  in  the  past  few  weeks  with 
the  lnjustl:es  that  many  of  our  citizens 
have  had  Ui  endure  and.  I  might  add. 
continue  to  endure.  I  am  ashamed  that 
such  injustices  exist  in  this  fine  country 
of  ours;  however,  I  am  proud  that  we 
have  made  our  task  for  the  immediate 
future  the  correction  of  these  errors. 
I  am  equally  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  under  a  system  in  which  these 
problems  can  be  brought  to  light  and 
dealt  with  in  the  open.  A  great  portion 
of  the  Nation.  Mr.  President.  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  suffered  by  our 
ethnic  minorities  and  Is  determined  to 
find  some  way  to  solve  them. 

But  the  United  States  Is  not  the  only 
country  that  is  suffering  from  such  prob- 
lems. There  are  many  countries  In  which 
blatant  discrimination  exists,  but  where 
the  expression  of  these  injustices  Is  not 
allowed,  and  in  which  no  effort  Is  made 
for  the  correction  of  these  problems.  I 
had  specifically  In  mind  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  totalitarian  government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  cover  up  the  discrimination  that  exists 
In  that  country.  Yet  even  with  these 
determined  efforts  to  hide  the  facts,  we 
continue  to  learn  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  population  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Sure^  these  problems  must  be 
great,  if  the  full  force  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Is  unable  to  hide  them. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  July  4  editorial  published  In  the 
Jewish  News,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 
lished weekly  for  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Essex  County.  N.J.    By  eluci- 


dating some  of  the  problems  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  editorial  reminds  us  that 
we  cannot  forget  the  evils  of  persecution 
In  another  quarter  of  the  world.  I  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ex- 
cellent edit  -ial  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recc.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Red  Anti-Semitism  Assatleo 

A  United  NatlonB  agency  has  again  served 
as  a  forum  for  critics  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
treatment  of  Its  Jewish  minority  to  voice 
their  objections,  thus  focusing  the  world's 
attention  on  a  deplorable  situation. 

For  the  second  time  this  year,  such  criti- 
cism has  been  expressed  at  Geneva,  the  latest 
occasion  being  a  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  (ILO) . 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  delegate.  Bert  Seldman. 
said  the  Soviet  practice  of  "listing  •  •  • 
ethnic  extraction  In  any  document  required 
for  employment  •  •  •  is  •  •  •  Incompatible 
with  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination  in 
employment  and  occupation." 

Seldman  went  on  to  charge  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  a  "consclotis  and  determined  policy  erf 
holding  Jews  up  to  public  opprobrium  and 
of  denying  Jews  both  the  opportunity  for 
religious  expression  and  for  equal  treatment 
In  education  and  employment." 

Another  Indictment.  In  mora  elaborate  and 
explicit  terms,  was  voiced  In  Geneva  In  April 
when  delegates  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  raked  the  Soviet 
Union  over  the  coals. 

The  Soviet  reply  to  Seldman  was  typically 
denunciatory.  "An  Invention,  a  falsehood, 
and  an  Irresponsible  statement."  the  Russian 
delegate  said. 

He  was  joined  by  a  Bulgarian  who  said. 
"The  true  bastions  against  anti-Semitism 
and  discrimination  of  every  kind  are  the 
socialist  countries  and  j)€U^lcularly  the 
Soviet  Union." 

With  respect  to  the  UJ5.S.R.,  in  the  face 
of  an  Increasingly  growing  t>ody  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  this  argument  Is  as  devoid  of 
credibility  as  Is  the  legalistic  argument,  hoary 
with  Communist  repetition,  that  discrimina- 
tion Is  barred  by  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

Reports  emanating  from  the  Soviet  Union 
Indicate  that  It  is  t)ecomlng  highly  sensitive 
to  the  West's  scrutiny  of  its  anU-Semltlc 
practices.  Recently  the  Government  news- 
paper Izvestla  printed  letters  from  Soviet 
Jews  denying  the  existence  of  anti-Semitism. 
It  also  refused  to  publish  a  letter  In  which 
British  philosopher  Bertrand  Russell  ap- 
pealed for  an  end  to  discrimination  against 
Jews. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  HO  wUl  look 
further  into  the  employment  and  occupa- 
tional disabilities  Imposed  upon  Russian 
Jews. 


Aid  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or  coNNECTTctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  recently 
commented  on  my  bill,  H.R.  6866.  to 
provide  permanent  scientific  staffs  for 
the  Congress.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  offer  the  editorial  for  the 
RzcoRD : 


(Prom  the  Poet-Standard,  June  21, 1968] 
Aid  rga  Conokxss 

A  Congressman  today  needs  a  scientific 
backgroxind  to  understand  what  Is  Involved 
In  space  and  other  projects  for  which  he  U 
required  to  approve  funds. 

But  few  Members  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress are  qualified  for  the  task.  They  must 
depend  on  scientists  from  the  executive 
branch  who  naturally  defend  their  programs 
In  seeking  appropriations. 

Representative  Abnex  W.  Sibal,  Connecti- 
cut Republican,  would  correct  this  by  legis- 
lation providing  the  Senate  and  House  with 
three  Independent  scientists  each  In  the 
fields  of  physics,  biology  and  chemistry 
Consultants  would  be  hired  for  specific  proj- 
ects. 

The  lawmakers  should  have  the  benefit  of 
such  service  In  weighing  various  programs. 
That  Is.  if  politics  can  t>e  kept  out  of  the 
appointments.  Sibal  suggesU  the  majority 
party  In  each  House  designate  two  of  the 
three  scientists  and  the  minority  party  the 
third. 

Congress  votes  millions  of  dcrtlars  for  sci- 
entific and  technical  developments.  Mem- 
tiers  shovUd  have  a  better  comprehension 
of  what  they  are  doing.  At  present  In  moat 
cases  they  must  take  the  word  of  executive 
branch  scientists. 
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Part  IV — "American   Individualism,"  by 
Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

OF   NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  IV  of 
'American  Individualism,"  by  that  great 
American.  Hert)ert  Hoover,  Is  entitled 
'Economic  Phases."  I  offer  it  as  a  kind 
of  memorial  to  the  faith  Mr.  Hoover  has 
in  our  American  way  of  life.  I  believe 
the  thoughtfulness  so  apparent  in  his 
writing  arose  from  his  own  personal 
struggle  and  growth  as  an  individual  in 
this  land  of  opportunity.  It  is  more  than 
worthy  reading  for  all  of  us,  in  the  pres- 
ent climate  of  considering  tax  reform, 
civil  rights  legislation,  and  the  urging 
uix>n  us  of  a  larger  and  larger  complex 
of  Federal  bureaucracies: 

American  Indiviouaijbm 

ECONOMIC    phases 

That  high  and  Increasing  standards  of 
living  and  comfort  should  be  the  first  of 
considerations  in  public  mind  and  In  gov- 
ernment needs  no  apology.  We  have  long 
since  realized  that  the  basis  of  an  advancing 
civilization  must  be  a  high  and  growing 
standard  of  living  for  all  the  people,  not  for 
a  single  class;  that  education,  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  the  spreading  use  of  what  we 
so  often  term  nonessentials,  are  the  real  fer- 
Ullzers  of  the  soil  from  which  spring  the 
finer  flowers  oT  life.  The  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  past  50  years  has  lifted  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  comfort  far  beyond  the 
dreams  of  our  forefathers.  The  only  road  to 
further  advance  In  the  standard  of  living  If 
by  great  Invention,  greater  elimination  of 
waste,  greater  production,  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  commodities  and  services,  for 
by  Increasing  their  ratio  to  our  numl>er»  and 
dividing  them  Justly  we  each  will  have  mors 
of  them. 


The  superlative  value  of  Individualism 
through  Its  impulse  to  production.  Its  stimu- 
lation to  Invention,  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  been  denied.  Criticism  of  It  has  lain 
In  Its  wastes  but  more  Importantly  In  Its 
failures  of  equitable  sharing  of  the  product. 
In  our  country  these  contentions  are  mainly 
over  the  division  to  each  of  his  share  of  the 
comforts  and  Ivirurles,  for  none  of  us  is 
either  hungry  or  cold  or  without  a  place  to 
lay  his  head — and  we  have  much  besides. 
In  less  than  four  decades  we  have  added  elec- 
tric lights,  plumbing,  telephones,  gramo- 
phones, automobiles,  and  whatnot  In  wide 
diffusion  to  our  standards  of  living.  Each 
In  turn  began  as  a  luxury,  each  In  turn  has 
become  so  commonplace  that  70  or  80  per- 
cent of  our  people  participate  In  them. 

To  all  practical  souls  there  is  little  use 
in  quarreling  over  the  share  of  each  of  us 
until  we  have  something  to  divide.  So  long 
as  we  maintain  our  individualism  we  will 
have  Increasing  quantities  to  share  and  we 
shall  have  time  and  leisure  and  taxes  with 
which  to  fight  our  proper  sharing  of  the  sur- 
plus. The  Income  tax  returns  show  that 
this  surplus  Is  a  minor  part  of  our  total 
production  after  taxes  are  paid.  Some  of 
this  surplus  must  t>e  set  aside  for  rewards 
to  saving  for  stimulation  of  proper  effort  to 
skill,  to  leadership,  and  Invention — there- 
fore the  dispute  Is  In  reality  over  much  less 
than  the  total  of  such  sxirplus.  While  there 
should  l>e  no  minimizing  of  a  certain  fringe 
of  Injustices  in  sharing  the  results  of  pro- 
duction or  In  the  wasteful  use  made  by  some 
of  their  share,  yet  there  Is  vastly  wider  field 
(or  gains  to  all  of  us  through  cheapening 
the  costs  of  production  and  distribution 
through  the  eliminating  of  their  wastes, 
from  Increasing  the  volume  of  product  by 
each  and  everyone  doing  his  utmost,  than 
will  ever  come  to  us  even  if  we  can  think 
out  a  method  of  abstract  Justice  in  sharing 
which  did  not  stifle  production  of  the  total 
product. 

It  is  a  certainty  we  are  confronted  with  a 
population  In  such  numbers  as  can  only  exist 
by  production  attuned  to  a  pitch  in  which 
the  slightest  reduction  of  the  Impulse  to 
produce  will  at  once  create  misery  and  want. 
If  we  throttle  the  fundamental  Impulses  of 
man  our  production  will  decay.  The  world 
in  this  hour  Is  witnessing  the  most  overshad- 
owing tragedy  of  10  centurlea  in  the  heart- 
breaking, llfe-and-death  struggle  with  star- 
vation by  a  nation  with  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  people.  In  Russia  under  the  new 
tyranny  a  group.  In  pursuit  of  social  theories, 
have  destroyed  the  primary  self-interest  Im- 
pulse of  the  Individual  to  production. 

Although  socialism  In  a  nationwide  appli- 
cation has  now  proved  Itself  with  rivers  of 
blood  and  Inconceivable  misery  to  t>e  an  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  fallacy  and  has  wrecked 
Itself  finally  upon  the  rocks  of  destroyed 
production  and  moral  degeneracy.  I  believe 
It  to  have  l>een  necessary  for  the  world  to 
have  had  this  demonstration.  Great  theo- 
retic and  emotional  Ideas  have  arisen  be- 
fore In  the  world's  history  and  have  In  more 
than  mere  material  bankruptcy  deluged  the 
world  with  fearful  losses  of  life.  A  purely 
philosophical  view  might  be  that  In  the 
long  run  hi^pianlty  has  to  try  every  way,  even 
precipices.  In  finding  the  road  to  betterment. 
But  those  are  utterly  wrong  who  say  that 
Individualism  has  as  Ito  only  end  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  private  property — 
the  selfish  snatching  and  hoarding  of  the 
common  product.  Our  American  individual- 
ism. Indeed,  is  only  In  part  an  economic 
creed.  It  alms  to  provide  opportunity  for 
»elf- expression,  not  merely  economically,  but 
spiritually  as  well.  Private  property  Is  not 
a  fetish  In  America.  The  crushing  of  the  Uq- 
uor  trade  without  a  cent  of  compensation, 
with  scarcely  even  a  discussion  of  It,  doe« 
not  t>ear  out  the  notion  that  we  give  prop- 
erty rights  any  headway  over  human  rights. 
Our  development  of  Individualism  shows  an 
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Increasing  tendency  to  regard  right  of  prop- 
erty not  as  an  object  In  Itself,  but  In  the 
light  of  a  useful  and  necessary  Instrument  In 
stimulation  of  Initiative  to  the  Individual; 
not  only  stimulation  to  him  that  he  may 
gain  personal  comfort,  security  In  life,  pro- 
tection to  his  family,  but  also  because  Indi- 
vidual accumulation  and  ownership  Is  a  basis 
of  selection  to  leadership  In  administration 
of  the  tools  of  industry  and  commerce.  It  Is 
where  dominant  private  property  Is  assem- 
bled In  the  hands  of  the  groups  who  control 
the  state  that  the  Individual  begins  to  feel 
capital  as  an  oppressor.  Our  American  de- 
mand for  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  con- 
stant militant  check  upon  capital  becoming 
a  thing  to  be  feared.  Out  of  fear  we  some- 
times even  go  too  far  and  stifle  the  repro- 
ductive use  of  capital  by  crushing  the  ini- 
tiative that  makes  for  Its  creation. 

Some  discussion  of  the  legal  limitations 
we  have  placed  upon  economic  domination 
is  given  later  on,  but  It  is  desirable  to  men- 
tion here  certain  potent  forces  In  our  eco- 
nomic life  that  are  themselves  providing 
their  own  correction  to  domination. 

The  domination  by  arbitrary  Individual 
ownership  Is  disappearing  because  the  works 
of  today  are  steadily  growing  more  and  more 
beyond  the  resources  of  any  one  Individual, 
and  steadily  taxation  will  reduce  relatively 
excessive  Individual  accumulations.  The 
number  of  persons  In  partnership  through 
division  of  ownership  among  many  stock- 
holders Is  steadily  Increasing — ^thus  100,000 
to  200,000  partners  In  a  single  concern  are 
not  uncommon.  The  overwhelmingly  larg- 
est portion  of  our  mobile  capital  is  that  of 
our  banks.  Insurance  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  all  this  Is  the  aggregated  small  sav- 
ings of  our  people.  Thua  large  capital  Is 
steadily  l)ecomlng  more  and  more  a  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  savings  of  the  small  holder — the 
actual  people  themselves — and  Its  adminis- 
tration becomes  at  once  more  sensitive  to 
the  moral  opinions  of  the  people  in  order  to 
attract  their  support.  The  directors  and 
managers  of  large  concerns,  themselves  em- 
ployees of  these  great  groups  of  individual 
stockholders,  or  policyholders,  reflect  a  spirit 
of  community  responsibility. 

Large  masses  of  capital  can  only  find  their 
market  for  service  or  production  to  great 
numbers  of  the  same  kind  of  people  that 
they  employ  and  they  must  therefore  main- 
tain confidence  In  their  public  responslbUl- 
tles  in  order  to  retain  their  cxistomers.  In 
times  when  the  products  of  manufacture 
were  moeUy  luxuries  to  the  average  of  the 
people,  the  condlUon  of  their  employees  was 
of  no  such  interest  to  their  customers  as 
when  they  cater  to  employees  In  general.  Of 
this  latter,  no  greater  proofs  need  exist  than 
the  efforts  of  many  large  concerns  directly 
dependent  upon  public  good  wlU  to  restrain 
prices  In  scarcity — and  the  very  general  de- 
sire to  yield  a  measure  of  service  with  the 
goods  sold.  Another  phase  of  this  same  de- 
velopment In  administration  of  capital  is 
the  growth  of  a  sort  of  InstltuUonal  sense 
in  many  large  business  enterprises.  The 
encouragement  of  solidarity  In  aU  grades  of 
their  employees  in  the  common  service  and 
common  success,  the  sense  of  mutuality  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  community  are  both 
vital  developments  in  Individualism. 

There  has  been  In  the  last  30  years  an 
extraordinary  growth  of  organizations  for 
advancement  of  Ideas  In  the  community  for 
mutual  cooperation  and  economic  objec- 
^^*" — the  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  as- 
sociations, labcw  unions,  bankers,  farmers, 
propaganda  associations,  and  what  not. 
These  are  Indeed  variable  mixtures  of 
altruism  and  self-interest.  Nevertheless,  In 
these  groups  the  Individual  flnds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  self-expression  and  participation 
in  the  molding  of  Ideas,  a  field  for  training 
and  the  stepping  stones  for  leadership. 
The  number  of  leaders  In  local  and  national 


life  whose  opportunity  to  service  and  leader- 
ship came  through  these  associations  has 
become  now  of  more  Importance  than  those 
through  the  direct  lines  of  political  and 
religious  organization. 

At  times  these  groups  come  Into  sharp 
conflict  and  often  enough  charge  each  other 
with  crimes  against  public  Interest.  They 
do  contain  faults:  If  they  develop  Into  war- 
ring Interests,  if  they  dominate  legislators 
and  Intimidate  public  officials.  If  they  are 
to  be  a  new  setting  of  tyranny,  then  they 
win  destroy  the  foundation  of  Individualism. 
Our  Goverrmient  will  then  drift  into  the 
hands  of  timorous  mediocrities  dominated 
by  groups  until  we  shall  become  a  giant 
syndicalist  nation  on  a  gigantic  scale.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  group  is  a  realization 
of  greater  mutuality  of  Interest,  each  con- 
tains some  element  of  public  service  and 
each  Is  a  school  of  public  responsibility.  In 
the  main,  the  same  forces  that  permeate  the 
Nation  at  large  eventually  permeate  these 
groups.  The  sense  of  service,  a  growing 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  sense  of 
constructive  opposition  to  domination,  con- 
stantly recall  In  them  their  responsibilities 
as  well  as  their  privileges.  In  the  end,  no 
group  can  dominate  the  Nation  and  a  few 
successes  in  Imposing  the  will  of  any  group 
Is  Its  sure  death  warrant. 

Today    business    organization    is    moving 
strongly   toward  cooperation.     There  are  In 
the   cooperative    great   hopes    that    we   can 
even  gain  In  individuality,  equality  of  op- 
portimlty,    and    an    enlarged    field    for    the 
Initiative,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  many 
of  the  great  wastes  of  overreckless  competi- 
tion In  production  and  distribution.    Those 
who  either  congratulate  themselves  or  those 
who  fear  that  cooperation  is  an  advance  to- 
ward socialism  need  neither  rejoice  nor  worry. 
Cooperation  In  its  current  economic  sense 
represents     the     initiative     of     self-interest 
blended  with  a  sense  of  service,  for  nobody 
belongs  to  a  cooperative  who  is  not  striving 
to  sell  his  products  or  services  for  more  or 
striving  to  buy  from  others  for  lees  or  striving 
to    make    his    Income    more    secure.      Their 
members  are  furnishing  the  capital  for  ex- 
tension of  their  activities  Just  as  effectively 
as  if  they  did  it  In  corp>orate  form  and  the^ 
are  simply  transferring  the  profit  principle 
from    Joint    return    to    individual    return. 
Their  only  success  lies  where  they  eliminate 

waste  either  In  production  or  distribution 

and  they  can  do  neither  if  they  destroy  in- 
dividual initiative.  Indeed  this  php.8e  of 
development  of  our  Individualism  promises 
to  become  the  dominant  note  of  its  20th 
century  expansion.  But  It  will  thrive  only 
Insofar  as  it  can  construct  leade:-shlp  and 
a  sense  of  service,  and  so  long  as  it  pre- 
serves the  Initiative  and  safeguri.rds  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  members. 

The  economic  system  which  Is  the  result 
of  our  individualism  is  not  a  frozen  orga- 
nism. It  moves  rapidly  in  its  form  of  orga- 
nization under  the  impulsf;  of  initiative  of 
our  citizens,  of  growing  science,  of  larger 
production,  and  of  constantly  cheapening 
distribution. 

A  great  test  of  the  soundness  of  a  social 
system  must  be  its  ability  to  evolve  within 
itself  those  orderly  shifts  in  its  administra- 
tion that  enable  it  to  apply  to  new  tools  of 
social,  economic,  and  Intellectual  progress, 
and  to  eliminate  the  malign  forces  that  may 
grow  In  the  application  of  these  tools. 
When  we  were  almost  wholly  an  agricul- 
tural people  our  form  of  organization  and 
administration,  both  in  the  governmental 
and  economic  fields,  could  be  simple.  With 
the  enormous  shift  In  growth  to  Industry 
and  commerce  we  have  erected  organisms 
that  each  generation  has  denounced  a« 
Frankenstelns,  yet  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion proves  them  to  be  controllable  and  use- 
ful. The  growth  of  corporate  organizations. 
of  our  banking  systems,  of  our  railways,  of 
our  electrical  power,  of  our  farm  coopera- 
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tiTi«,  at  our  tnkde  oniona,  of  <mt  trade  aa- 
go^»tatlortM_  an<t  of  •  hundred  others  Indeed 
d«T«lo|»  Iwtti  beneficent  and  malign  forces. 
TlM  timid  become  frightened.  But  our  basic 
■octal  Ideaa  march  throuch  the  new  things 
In  ths  end.  Oxjr  dsmacosi.  of  both  radi- 
cal and  itandpat  breed,  thrive  on  demands 
for  the  destruction  of  one  or  another  of  these 
organizations  as  the  only  solution  for  their 
defecU,  yet  progress  requires  only  a  guard- 
ianship of  the  Tttal  principles  of  our  In- 
dlTuaUam  with  Its  safeguard  of  true  equality 
at  opportunity  In  them. 


place  a«r&inst  a  background  of  our  ac- 
commodation to  the  present  Soviet 
status. 

This  Is  moet  disturbing  news  and  I 
would  like  to  direct  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  It.  In  addition.  I  would  suggest 
a  much  firmer  stand  against  any  sort  of 
compromise  with  communism  and  to 
that,  add  that  unless  we  ultimately  as- 
sume a  position  that  firm,  we  are  going 
to  find  that  we.  too.  are  among  the  cap- 
tive nations  with  only  the  winds  to 
mourn  our  passing. 


Captrre  NatioBt  Week 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  fLKlFH  F.  BEERMANN 


world  struggling  for  freedom,  we  will 
affirm  oxir  commitments  of  heart  and  our 
commitment  to  action  as  we  take  firm 
and  unrelenting  steps  to  unloose  the 
shackles  of  tyranny  existing  in  our  own 
homeland  and  make  available  to  all  men 
the  choices  and  rights  and  opportunities 
of  freedom. 

Even  as  we  do  this.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  urging  the  establishment  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
to  study  the  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
set  the  world  free  in  peace,  for  our  com- 
mitments can  only  be  total. 


Captive  NatioBS  Week 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  colleiigues  here  will  recall  suc- 
cessful Capt.ve  Nations  Weeks  of  earlier 
years.  Data  surrounding  these  events 
Indicated  U-.at  the  UJSJ5.R.  feared  the 
poasibUity  tliat  Captive  Nations  Day  ob- 
servance might  become  traditional  with 
the  United  States  and  that  the  effects  of 
the  observance  would  probably  one  day 
dictate  UJ3.  action  and  policy. 

I  am  happy  to  lend  my  voice  to  the 
cause  of  Captive  Nations  Week  because  I 
sincerely  believe  that  we  must  never  let 
the  world  forget  the  hope  these  captive 
nations  hold  for  ultimate  freedom. 

But  I  would  also  be  among  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  constant  congressional 
highlighting  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  not  finned  up  U5.  policy  toward 
communism  one  iota. 

Here  Is  why:  At  the  time  I  made  a 
statement  similar  to  this  2  years  ago. 
communism  had  yet  to  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since  then, 
however.  Cuba  has  openly  succumbed  to 
the  hammer  and  sickle.  And.  if  we  can 
believe  our  news  sources,  other  Latin 
American  or  South  American  Republics 
may  fc^ow  suit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  woxild  submit  that  the 
reason  communism  continues  to  make 
inroads  into  the  Western  Republics,  in- 
stead of  being  halted  by  our  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance,  is  because  of  our 
present  oCBcial  policy  of  accommodation. 
Only  this  m  eek  a  national  publication  has 
indicated  tiiat  our  Department  of  State 
can  hardlj  wait  for  Congress  to  adjourn 
because  It  intends  to  pursue  such  policy 
with  Cuba  as  soon  as  Congress  is  out  of 
the  way.  According  to  this  magazine, 
our  Department  of  State  is  of  the  opinion 
that  by  establishing  diplomatic  relations 
uith  Red  Cuba,  the  United  States  will 
lessen  tension  in  the  Cauribbean. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  dispatched  an  Under  Sec- 
retary to  Russia  as  an  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  agent  will  engage  in  special 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet.  Yet  the 
American  public  is  still  to  be  Informed 
on  what  is  to  take  place.  Again  national 
publications  speculate  the  deal  may  in- 
volve nuclear  testing.  Cuba.  Berlin,  and 
the  future  of  the  U.S.  policy  in  East  Eu- 
rope.   And  they  add  that  It  may  take 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICKIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fifth 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
the  American  people  comes  at  a  most 
fateful  moment  in  our  national  history. 
No  nation  conceived  in  adversity  under 
such  concepts  as  ours  could  know  a  more 
intense  and  passionate  identification 
with  every  peoples  of  the  world  who  hold 
the  rights  of  self-determination,  indi- 
vidual freedom,  dignity,  and  equality  un- 
der law  of  Inalienable  God-foreordained 
Inheritance.  Throughout  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  we  have  asserted  and  history 
has  confirmed  the  deathless  truth  that 
the  oppression  of  peoples  under  a  doc- 
trine counter  to  the  concepts  of  freedom 
and  dignity  of  man  cannot  endure.  The 
human  spirit  can  no  more  survive  the 
alien  status  of  subjugation  than  the 
human  body  can  survive  without  air  and 
food  and  water.  And  before  death  un- 
der these  conditions,  the  dignity  of  man 
asserts  Itself  In  a  phenomenal  inspired 
strength  which  inevitably  breaks  the 
binding  tyranny. 

Today  we  reafiBrm  these  truths  and  our 
commitment  of  heart  and  action  to  the 
captive  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia,  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Rumania. 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  Chi- 
na, Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cos- 
sackla  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  Cuba, 
and  to  captive  peoples  of  the  world 
wherever  they  are.  We  say  to  them  we 
are  more  than  Involved  In  the  life  and 
death  struggle  for  national  Independ- 
ence, the  life  and  death  struggle  for  free- 
dom that  grips  and  circles  the  world — 
In  Europe.  In  Africa,  In  Asia,  in  the 
United  States,  in  East  and  West  and 
North  and  South.  We  say  the  destiny 
of  the  principles  on  which  we  stand  as 
a  nation  are  linked  and  bound  In  your 
fate. 

The  gravity  of  that  truth  makes  them 
our  solemn  reafllrmations  to  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world  on  this  commemor- 
ation deeply  critical,  for  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  nation  the  strug- 
gles for  freedom  of  an  oppressed,  yes 
captive,  people  has  grown  into  fierce 
crisis,  holding  the  eyes  of  the  world.  To 
the  captive  nations  and  all  people  of  the 


Accent  od  UDderttandiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or  Nrw  TOEX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my 
home  community  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 
Rochester -Monroe  County  Youth  Board 
has  undertaken  a  project  aimed  at  im- 
proving racial  relations.  Known  as  "Ac- 
cent on  Understanding,"  the  project 
seeks  to  create  a  more  wholesome  cli- 
mate for  good  interracial  relationships  in 
the  community  through  the  btisic  proc- 
ess of  promoting  better  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding, and  communication  be- 
tween white  and  Negro  people. 

The  youth  board  was  ofBclally  estab- 
lished in  19«0  by  action  of  the  Rochester 
City  Council  and  the  Monroe  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  It  is  composed  of 
28  official  and  citizen  members  repre- 
senting both  major  political  parties  and 
a  broad  cross-section  of  community  life. 
The  youth  board  has  the  responsibility  of 
coordinating  and  supplementing  the  ac- 
tivities of  public,  private,  and  religious 
agencies  devoted  In  whole  or  in  part  to 
the  welfare  and  protection  of  youth. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  youth  board  for 
the  research,  education,  and  community 
organization  which  has  gone  Into  devis- 
ing programs  aimed  at  preventing,  con- 
trolling, or  treating  delinquency  and 
neglect  among  youth.  Clarence  M  Glf- 
ford.  the  youth  board  chairman,  William 
J.  Bub,  Jr.,  executive  director,  and  the 
members  and  staff  of  the  youth  board 
are  performing  a  noble  service  In  behalf 
of  their  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  description  of  the 
youth  board's  "accent  on  understanding" 
project.  In  light  of  the  racial  problems 
facing  commurUties  throughout  our  Na- 
tion today,  this  program  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly timely.  I  hope  the  additional 
publication  of  this  descriptive  Informa- 
tion will  evoke  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues representing  other  communities 
where  such  a  project  could  contribute  to 
better  race  relations. 

Also.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  May  26, 1963.  In  this  news- 
paper article.  Clifford  E.  Carpenter,  edi- 
tor, has  set  forth  a  convincing  case  for 
the  desirability  of  such  a  project  and 
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has  commended  the  youth  board  for  its 
Implementation. 
The  material  follows: 

AoczMT  or  Undebstandimo 
"Accent  on  Understanding"  U  a  program, 
planned  by  a  committee  of  white  and  Negro 
Monroe  County  resldente.  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Rochester-Monroe  Joint  City-County 
Youth  Board.  The  simple  objective  for 
which  the  program  Is  designed  Is  to  Improve 
race  relations  through  the  basic  process  of 
promoting  better  knowledge,  understanding, 
and  conununlcatlon  between  wtilte  and 
Negro  i>eople.  It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Touth 
Board  that  a  program  to  accomplish  these 
ends  Is  fundamental  to  creating  a  more 
wholesome  climate  for  good  Interracial  re- 
lationships In  the  community,  and  U  accomp- 
lished, will  greatly  reduce  the  problems  In- 
volved In  such  tension  ridden  areas  as  edu- 
cation, housing,  emplojrment,  etc. 

The  iinderlylng  assumption  In  the  pro- 
gram U  that  racial  conflict,  and  Its  many 
ramifications,  result  largely  from  either  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  Negro  by  the 
white,  and  of  the  white  by  the  Negro,  or 
from  erroneous  impressions  based  on  inac- 
curate or  distorted  protrayals,  hearsay,  or 
limited  observations.  It  Is  further  assumed 
that  this  lack  of  understanding  and/or  these 
erroneous  impressions  are  due,  In  large  part, 
to  the  Inability  of  both  races  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  other. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  Youth  Board, 
during  the  simimer  of  1063  wUl  Unplement  a 
pilot  project,  "Accent  on  Understanding." 
The  program  will  consist  simply  of  placing 
approximately  18  Negro  and  white  boys  and 
f^irls  ages  9,  10.  and  11  as  house  guests, 
for  a  1 -month  period,  of  families  of  the 
opposite  race.  The  hypotueses  Is  that  this 
Intimate  relationship  will  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  families  Involved  to  become 
really  acquainted  with  a  family  of  the  oppo- 
site ethnic  group,  and  that  from  this  rela- 
tionship will  emerge  the  many  positive  fac- 
tors discussed  above.  It  Is  further  expected 
that  the  benefits  of  the  program  will  not 
be  limited  to  the  families  Involved,  but  will 
be  spread  by  and  through  them  to  their 
friends,  acquaintances,  and  neighborhoods. 
Host  famUiee  have  volunteered  In  response 
to  appeals  In  the  form  of  newspaper  articles, 
editorial  comments,  and  from  verbal  requests 
from  various  clergymen  and  Interested  citl- 
rens.  Boys  and  girls  will  be  provided  pri- 
marily by  two  Rochester  settlement  houses. 
In  operation,  the  settlement  houses  will 
provide  the  names  of  children  who  have  In- 
dicated a  desire  to  be  partlcii>ant8  In  the 
program,  and  who  are  known  by  the  staff 
members  of  those  agencies  as  children  who 
would  be  good  candidates  for  the  program. 
They  will  be  children  who  are  functioning 
well  in  their  own  current  environments  and 
who.  In  moet  respects,  would  be  similar  In 
terms  of  their  Interests,  activities,  likes,  and 
dislikes  to  counterpart  children  in  selected 
host  families. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  Jvily,  staff  members 
from  the  settlements  will  meet  with  the 
peychologlst,  employed  by  the  Youth  Board 
as  the  professional  who  will  direct  this  pro- 
gram, and  furnish  the  names  of  the  children 
and  their  families,  together  with  a«  muc^ 
Information  about  them  as  they  may  have. 
WUllngness  to  participate  In  the  program  on 
the  parts  of  these  children  and  their  families 
will  have  been  established  prior  to  this  by 
the  settlement  staff  persons.  The  Touth 
Board  worker  wUl  then  interview  these  chil- 
dren and  their  famUies  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  their  feelings, 
attitudes,  wishes.  Interests,  ability  to  pcu-- 
tlclpate  in  the  program  comfortably  and  pro- 
ductively. The  total  information  he  derives 
from  these  Interview's  will  form  the  base  for 
"matching"  children  with  host  famUles  and 
the  age-mate  children  in  them. 


During  the  months  of  June  and  July  ttaA 
worker  has  been  and  will  be  Interviewing 
those  families  who  have  made  a  written 
request  to  the  Youth  Board  to  be  inter- 
viewed as  possible  participants.  An  exten- 
sive schedule  Is  xised  for  this  interview 
which  Is  directed  to  determine  the  attitudes, 
Interests,  opinions,  abUlty  to  comfortably 
and  productively  ptirticlpete  in  the  program. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Interview,  It  will  be 
determined,  as  with  the  guest  children, 
whether  or  not  a  given  family  should  par- 
ticipate. The  total  picture  thus  derived 
will  also  be  used  to  "match"  the  family 
with  a  guest  child. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  ages  of  9.  10  and  11 
will  be  optimal  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  will  preclude  the  necessity  of 
having  to  handle  problems  which  are  nor- 
mally viewed  as  peculiar  to  teenagers,  and 
will  reduce  considerably  the  amount  of  risk 
which  may  be  attendant  upon  placing 
younger  children  away  from  their  families 
for  a  month.  No  matter  how  casual  and 
gratifying  the  placement  may  be  or  how 
much  reciprocity  may  be  involved  In  the 
families  visiting  each  other  during  this  time, 
it  Is  anticipated  that  some  degree  of 
anxiety  will  exist  in  most  children,  even 
those  who  express  a  very  positive  attitude  In 
the  situation. 

At  the  point  where  a  child  and  host  family 
have  been  "matched,"  the  worker  will  ar- 
range a  meeting  between  the  two  families 
on  an  informal  basis.  Any  problems  which 
may  become  obvious  at  that  time  wUl  be 
given  whatever  attention  and  treatment  th&t 
may  be  required.  When  the  entire  group  of 
children  and  families  have  been  "matched," 
an  Informal  get-together  of  all  families  and 
all  children,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  visiting  period  in  August,  is  antici- 
pated. 

During  the  "groundwork"  period  of  July, 
and  the  actual  visiting  period  oif  August,  the 
professional  engaged  to  conduct  this  project 
will  devote  his  full  time  and  energies  to  the 
program.  Scheduled  weekly  visits  to  each 
host  family  and  guest  cklld  will  be  made  dur- 
ing August,  and  the  worker  will  be  on  con- 
tinuous caU  to  them  during  that  time,  as 
well.  His  work  wUl  be  to  provide  whatever 
assistance  he  can  by  pkone  or  In  person,  and 
he  will  be  Immediately  responsible  for  the 
resolution  of  problems  as  they  arise.  A 
qualified  social  caseworker  will  be  available 
to  consult  with  him  on  any  matter.  The 
worker  will  also  be  involved  in  ongoing 
evaluation  of  each  family  situation,  and  will 
keep  appropriate  records  to  be  used  at  the 
close  erf  the  program  for  research  piirposes. 
He  will  also  contribute  to  the  final  evaluation 
and  report  of  the  program. 

Visits  between  the  host  family  and  the 
family  of  the  guest  child  will  be  strongly 
encouraged,  as  will  short  visits  of  the  guest 
child  and  his  host  peer  in  the  home  of  the 
gruest  child.  It  Is  hoped  that  much  social 
Intercourse  between  the  two  families  will 
begin  during  the  period  of  the  visit,  and  con- 
tinue thereafter. 

Although  precedent  indicates  that  this  tyi>e 
of  a  visit  is  not  damaging  to  the  visiting 
child,  much  care  will  be  taken  to  Insure 
against  this  eventuality.  All  that  cAn  be 
known  about  the  child's  disposition,  char- 
acter. Interests,  habits,  likes,  dislikes,  emo- 
tional stability,  etc.,  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  matching  process,  following  a 
firm  determination  that  the  child  wishes  to 
be  a  part  of  the  program,  and.  in  the  opinion 
ot  the  professional  staff  persons  Involved,  he 
or  she  Is  secxire  enough  In  his  or  her  feel- 
ings about  himself  and  family  to  be  able  to 
take  part.  At  any  time  there  should  appear 
evidence  that  the  child  may  be  uncomfort- 
ably placed  away  from  his  family  the  child 
will  be  returned  to  his  own  home. 

An  evaluation  is  built  into  the  program  In 
order  to  determine  Its  effect  on  the  children, 
tunnies   and   neighborhoods    Involved.     On 


the  basis  of  this  evaluation,  a  decision  will 
be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  this  program 
attains  Its  objectives,  and  if  It  should  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded. 

The   Pkopeb    Racial.   Approach:    Accent   on 

Undehstanding 
(By  Clifford  E.  Carpenter) 

A  wide-eyed  newspaperman — let's  confess 
It,  the  editor  of  this  newspaper — while  on  a 
recent  assignment  to  Latin  America,  re- 
marked to  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  a  par- 
ticular Latin  nation  that  there  was  a  re- 
markable lack  of  any  sort  of  discrimina- 
tion among  blacks  and  whites. 

"True."  said  the  Ambassador  gently,  "but 
discrimination  wears  more  than  one  shirt. 
You  are  right  that  there  Is  no  color  discrim- 
ination here  •  •  •  but  unless  a  person  hap- 
pens to  be  born  In  this  country,  he  can 
never  vote,  and  he  can  never  hold  a  govern- 
ment job." 

This  footnote  on  discrimination,  which 
exists  in  many  forms  everywhere  on  earth, 
is  Interesting  to  think  about  when  one  looks 
beyond  the  Immediate  trouble  in  Birming- 
ham. However  violent,  the  current  trouble 
win  be  settled,  for  the  forces  of  moderation 
and  the  businessmen  In  those  communities 
win  no  longer  permit  the  visible  extremes 
of  segregation  which  have  existed  there. 

What  then?  Then  come  the  subtle,  the 
debatable  forms  of  discrimination.  Here  the 
Negro.  Just  as  thft  white,  will  encounter  dis- 
crimination by  different  levels  of  education, 
discrimination  by  business  or  civil  stature 
discrimination  by  conduct,  discrimination 
because  of  the  size  of  the  bankroll,  discrim- 
ination In  private  club  membership. 

The  struggle  against  discrimination  can- 
not end  because  It  Is  a  never-ending  process 
of  sorting  out  and  correcting  patently  un- 
fair discriminatory  practices  on  the  one  hand, 
and  keeping  hands  off  private  discrimina- 
tory practices  which  Involve  only  the  persons 
directly  aiffected. 

These  reflections  funnel  attention  on  a  lit- 
tle pilot  project  in  Rochester  which,  in  its 
long-range  Impact,  may  be  of  more  signifi- 
cance than  Birmingham. 

This  is  the  practical — and  highly  sensi- 
tive— youth  board  plan  to  run  a  program 
called  "Accent  on  Understanding,"  Involv- 
ing perhaps  no  more  than  16  Negro  and  white 
youngsters. 

The  program  assumes — and  this  is  the 
essence  of  simplicity — that  not  even  open 
housing  and  equal  Job  opporttuilties  are  the 
ftmdamental  problems  in  white  and  non- 
white  relationship.  The  basic  problem,  from 
which  all  others  stem,  is  lack  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding. We  Just  don't  know  each 
other. 

This  Is  the  plan.  Working  with  churches, 
the  youth  board  will  match  up  groups  of 
white  and  nonwhlte  youngsters  as  closely  as 
possible.  That  Is,  they  will  try  to  pair  them 
off  In  comparable  economic  levels. 

Then  white  yoiuigsters  will  live  with  Negro 
families  for  a  while  this  summer.  And  Ne- 
gro youngsters  will  stay  with  white  families 
tor  a  while. 

What  does  the  youth  board  hope  to 
achieve? 

"Not  Just  an  exchange  program,"  says 
Executive  EMrector  William  J.  Bub,  Jr.,  "not 
a  program  to  get  the  Negro  out  of  the  slums; 
not  a  program  to  solve  all  cultural  differ- 
ences; simply  a  program  in  orientation  and 
m  tinderstandlng." 

If  at  the  end  of  this  experiment,  a  white 
youngster  can  go  to  his  parents  and  say 
"Why  does  Jim  have  to  live  in  that  neigh- 
borhood?" •  •  •  and  the  Negro  boy  can  go 
to  his  parents  and  say,  "We  aren't  the  only 
ones  with  problems,"  then  this  will  be  de- 
fined as  establishing  luiderstandlng,  and 
that's  all  the  experiment  seeks  to  start.  Bub 
Is  confident  It  will  blossom  into  f amines  visit- 
ing families. 
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So  far  thU  little  pilot  project  Bounds  eaay. 

But  look  further.  Switching  homes  U  not 
expected  to  be  dliBcult  to  accomplish  becauM 
there  are  enough  Individuals  of  conscience 
to  volunteer   for  the  project. 

But  what  about  the  entire  neighborhood? 
What  win  the  all-white  neighborhood  think 
when  the  Johnsons  play  host  to  a.  Negro 
youngster  and  ask  that  he  be  accepted  Into 
neighborhood  acUvltlee?  What  wlU  the  all- 
Negro  neighborhood  think  when  the  reverse 
situation  develops? 

So  this  pilot  project  will  be  a  success 
or  a  flop  not  In  proportion  to  the  few  young- 
sters or  families  directly  participating,  but 
on  a  basis  of  neighborhood  acceptance  and 
understanding.  It  U  going  to  be  up  to  not 
16  famlUea  or  16  Negro  and  white  youngsters 
to  see  If  an  adventiire  In  understanding  Is 
successful.  It  Is  going  to  be  up  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  neighbors  In  each  case  to  look  Into 
their  consclencee  and  see  If  they  will  help. 
In  whatever  small  ways  are  suggested,  even 
as  humble  as  a  backyard  barbecue  or  driving 
to  church  together. 

This  program  will   begin  In  a  few  weeks. 

It  Is  a  clrop  In  the  bucket,  but  a  proper 
drop  In  the  proper  bucket,  not  a  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  The  youth  board  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  any  families  wanting  to 
cooperate. 

This  "Accent  on  Understanding"  Is  so  vi- 
tally promising  It  deserves  Interest  and  help 
from    all    persons    and    organizations. 

In  Its  functional  practicality.  It  Is  a  relief 
from  the  activities  of  groups  which  seem  to 
think  that  the  issuance  of  a  statement  or 
a  position  paper  or  a  petition  will  solve  hu- 
man problems;  and  who  seem  to  be  trying 
to  emulate  the  gunmen  of  the  Old  West  and 
see  who  can  perform  the  fastest  draw  getting 
a  statement  on  and  off  the  typewriter. 


School  Principal  Remarks  od  School 
Prayer  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  ixoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Jasper  News, 
Jasper.  Fla..  under  the  column  "You  and 
Your  School."  was  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Powell,  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  that  town,  concerning 
the  recent  decision  handed  down  by  the 
U.S.  Sujireme  Court  on  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  and  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  our  public  schools.  I  have 
read  this  with  interest  since  it  is  the 
comments  of  a  school  principal  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  bringing  it 
to  your  attention.  Mr.  Powell's  article 
reads  as  follows: 

since  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  which  the 
required  reading  of  the  Bible  and  a  required 
public  prayer  In  public  schools  were  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional,  several  people  have 
asked  what  would  be  the  status  of  this  mat- 
ter In  our  schools  of  Jasper  when  schools 
open  for  the  fall  term.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  the  status  will  be  unchanged  and 
we  will  continue  to  operate  as  we  always 
have  until  forbidden  to  do  so  by  some  local 
level  of  higher  authority  than  we.  To  us 
this  whole  matter  hinges  on  the  single  word 
"required."  To  us  It  seems  that  the  Su- 
preme  Court   was   saying   in   effect  that   no 


State,  county,  or  city  board  of  public  Instruc. 
tlon  could  require  that  the  classroom 
teachers  In  Its  system  to  read  or  have  read 
the  Bible  or  to  pray  or  to  have  prayer  said 
In  the  respective  classrooms.  Even  In  our 
school  we  shall  In  all  likelihood  not  spe- 
cifically require  that  teachers  do  this  but 
we  shall  very  strongly  recommend  that  this 
be  done  on  a  voluntarily  basis.  We  shall 
very  likely  never  recommend  the  dismissal 
of  a  teacher  for  the  failure  to  do  this,  for  a 
teacher  falling  to  do  this  other  grounds  for 
dismissal  might  well  be  explored. 

Let's  go  back  and  look  at  this  word  "re- 
quired" again.  If  the  schools  and  the  class- 
room teachers  of  Florida  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  were  reading  the  Bible 
and  saying  prayers  simply  and  only  because 
It  was  a  legal  requirement  then  this  activity 
was  nothing  more  than  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  But  such  we  do  not  think 
was  the  case. 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  teach- 
ers In  the  classrooms  of  America  are  men  and 
women  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the  full 
and  complete  development  of  every  student 
who  comes  within  our  care  In  this  develop- 
ment they  have  In  mind  the  mental,  the 
physical,  the  social,  and  the  moral  and  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  child.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  teachers  are  dedicated  and 
consecrated  to  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
ligious principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of 
this  great  Nation  who  had  an  abounding 
faith  In  an  Almighty  God.  There  was  no 
solace  or  comfort  for  the  atheslst  In  the  na- 
tional life  then  and  there  should  be  none 
now.  Surely.  Its  the  tragic  freedom  of  an 
Individual  man  to  be  an  atheslst  If  he  so 
desires  but  simply  because  he  does  Is  no 
reason  why  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  and 
schoolchildren  should  be  denied  the  privi- 
lege and  the  right  of  reading  the  Bible  and 
praying  In  their  classrooms  as  often  as  they 
may  desire.  It  Is  our  humble  and  considered 
opinion  that  the  matter  of  the  legality  of 
reading  the  Bible  and  praying  In  the  school- 
rooms of  America  should  not  enter  the  pic- 
ture fr6m  either  side  It  should  not  b« 
legally  required  nor  should  It  be  legally  de- 
nied. There  are  some  problems  that  can- 
not be  solved  through  legalistic  procedure. 
The  development  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  within  the  hearts  and  minds  of  school- 
children la  one  of  them.  This  m\ist  be  left 
to  the  recruitment  procedures  of  the  ad- 
ministrative leaders  of  our  respective  schools. 
We  do  not  believe  In  nor  ascribe  to  narrow 
minded  bigotry  In  the  selection  of  school 
personnel.  We  always  ask  a  prospective 
candidate  atwut  his  church  affiliation.  All 
other  qualifications  being  In  order  we  would 
give  favorable  consideration  to  a  candidate 
be  he  Catholic.  Jew.  or  Protestant.  One 
thing  we  would  demand  that  he  be  a  man  of 
faith  with  a  belief  In  Ood.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  do  bellve  It  to  be  a  good  recruitment  prac- 
tice to  employ  those  who  come  nearest  to 
blending  In  with  a  harmonious  atmosphere 
with  the  majority  of  a  people  In  a  community 
in  matters  of  social  custom  and  religion. 
This  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  one 
of  the  minority  faith  being  employed  If  he 
meet  other  conditions  of  emplojrment.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  matter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  denying  the  States  the  right  to  require 
the  schools  to  require  Bible  reading  and 
prayer  lu  the  public  schools  of  the  respective 
States  Is  Just  another  phase  of  diminishing 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  St.aes  to  govern 
themselves.  With  things  going  as  they  now 
are  U  seems  that  this  matter  of  States 
Rlghu  will  soon  be  a  thing  that  has  gone  with 
the  wind.  As  long  as  the  tone  of  the  Court 
remains  as  It  Is  today,  with  Just  a  little 
study  and  Judgment  one  can  predict  with 
almost  unerring  accuracy  what  the  decision 
will  be  In  any  given  case  Cases  seem  to  be 
prejudged  rather  than  being  tried  on  their 
merits  There  seems  to  be  a  great  govern- 
mental   need    for    taking   a    close    look    and 


making  a  close  study  In  regards  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  Is  the  least  check  and  balances  of  any 
of  our  major  governmental  agencies  of  our 
Nation.  It  Is  no  more  sacred  or  free  from 
possible  error  than  Is  the  legislative  or  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  It 
should  not  necessarily  have  the  last  and 
final  words.  In  matters,  law  and  Government 
The  Court  has  done  with  the  Constitution 
what  many  people  have  done  with  the  Bible — 
they  have  made  It  mean  anything  that  they 
wanted  It  to  mean  and  that  Is  seemed  to  be 
expedient  for  It  to  mean  at  the  moment 
It  Is  a  superfluoiis  decision  and  a  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  for  the  Covirt  to  say  that 
for  the  States  to  require  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  prayer  In  the  public  schools  were 
tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  a 
religion. 

Honesty   Needed   on   Store  Shelves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  weeks  the  chorus  of  voices 
in  support  of  S.  387.  the  truth-ln-pack- 
aging  bill  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Jimior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  has  grown  loud  and  clear.  I 
think  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple want  this  legislation  to  protect  the 
consumer  and  businessman  from  the 
minority  of  manufacturers  and  proces- 
sors who  have  engaged  in  deceptive 
packaging. 

The  Lapeer  County  Press,  the  Nation's 
largest  rural  weekly  newspaper,  recently 
endorsed  S.  387  in  an  editorial  head- 
lined, "Honesty  Needed  on  Store 
Shelves."  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

HONESTT    NeZOCD  ON   STORE   SHELVES 

The  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  Is  getting  the 
same  tough  sledding  In  Congress  as  earlier 
attempts   to   put  a  plain   label  on   interest. 

In  the  packaging  bill  Senator  Habt  wants 
to  bring  nothing  more  than  a  little  plain 
honesty  to  store  shelves.     He  would — 

1.  Put  the  net  weight  on  the  front  panel 
of  the  package. 

a.  Establish  resonable  standards  of  weight. 
The  use  of  such  odd  sizes  as  13*i  ounces 
would  be  outlawed. 

3.  Prohibit  cents-off  legends  as  an  Integral 
part  of  a  package's  label. 

4.  Prohibit  quantity  descriptive  words  such 
as  "big  gallon"  or  "Jumbo  quart." 

5.  Establish  standards  for  quantity  decla- 
rations such  as  a  meaning  for  "serving." 

*  6.  Give  Information  about  Ingredients. 

What  It  t>olls  down  to  Is  that  a  package 
shall  not  bear  false  witness. 

The  food  Industry  lights  It  with  the  charge 
that  Is  Is  "unnecessary  Interference." 

We  don't  think  It  Is  when  the  Industry  has 
shown  plainly  that  It  Is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  police  Itself.  When  the  price  of  a  can  of 
coffee  remains  the  same  but  the  manufac- 
turer puts  "15  cents  Off"  on  the  lid.  It's  cheat- 
ing. When  a  can  of  cherries  Is  full  of  Juice 
but  only  half  full  of  cherries,  the  consumer 
deserves  a  little  protection. 

Industry  spokesmen  say  they  are  forced 
into  It  through  competition.  If  the  other 
guy  does  It.  they  say  they  have  to  do  it. 
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The  8f)ectacle  of  8on>e  of  the  country's 
largest  corporations  caught  In  competitive 
pickpocket  activities  Is  not  a  pretty  one. 
They  should  be  glad  that  Congress  offers 
them  a  way  out  of  the  mess  through  a  law 
that  would  make  deception  dishonest  for  all. 


The  Space  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HOWARD  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President, 
based  on  conversations  with  hundreds 
of  people  in  Oklahoma  and  correspond- 
ence I  receive  every  day  in  my  office,  I 
doubt  there  are  many  subjects  of  more 
lmt>ortance  to  the  American  people  than 
this  Nation's  space  program. 

Perhaps  Oklahomans  are  a  bit  more 
interested  in  space  because  of  our  various 
associations — past,  present,  and  future — 
with  this  great  program. 

For  example,  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the 
few  States  that  claims  two  astronauts — 
Maj.  L.  Gordon  Cooper  of  Shawnee  and 
Capt.  Tom  Stafford  of  Weatherford. 
The  first  National  Conference  on  Peace- 
ful Uses  of  Space,  now  an  annual  na- 
tional event,  was  held  in  Tulsa.  The 
late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee 
at  the  time  of  his  death  and  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  a 
member  of  that  distinguished  group. 
Then,  of  course,  we  in  Oklahoma  claim 
Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Senator  Kerr  used  to  say 
Mr.  Webb  Is  the  most  distinguished 
Oklahoman  that  North  Carolina  ever 
produced. 

Because  of  this  interest,  then,  I  know 
my  fellow  Oklahomans  were  as  pleased 
as  I  was  to  read  the  series  of  articles  on 
the  space  program  recently  published  in 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  at  Oklahoma  City. 

Written  by  Allan  Cromley,  the  Okla- 
homan's  Washington  correspondent, 
these  articles  give  insight  into  the  com- 
plexities of  tliC  space  program  which  I 
have  not  seen  In  any  other  publication 
and  I  see  a  good  many  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Cromley  does 
not  fancy  himself  a  science  writer.  But, 
he  has  the  experience  of  having  covered 
all  the  manned  spacecraft  launchlngs 
from  Cape  Canaveral,  has  spent  hours 
upon  hours  in  Senate  Space  Committee 
hearings,  and  has  other  credentials  as  a 
basis  for  writing  these  articles. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Cromley  for  his  craftmanship.  commend 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  for  publishing  this 
series,  sind  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  articles  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Key  Target  Date  in  VS.  Space  Program: 
M  (Moon)  Dat,  19€9:  Ltinak  Trip  in 
Planning  Stage 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — It's  M  (Moon)  day  In  1969. 
and  3  astronauts  are  ready  in  their  46- 
tpn  Apollo  spacecraft  atop  their  Saturn  V 
booster  about  350  feet  above  the  palmetto- 
covered  flats  of  Cape  Canaveral. 

After  Government  expenditures  of  at  least 
$10  million  a  day  for  the  last  6  years,  their 
6-mllllon-pound  3-stage  system  Is  fueled 
and  ready. 

It  blasts  off  with  the  most  thunderous 
roar  ever  heard  as  five  1.5-mllllon-i>ound- 
thrust  engines  Ignite  kerosene  and  liquid 
oxygen. 

About  30  miles  up  the  first  stage  burns 
out.  Jettisons,  and  the  second  stage  comes 
on  with  a  1 -million-pound  push.  It  burns 
liquid  hydrogen  at  429°  below  zero. 

A  third  stage  puts  the  Apollo  spacecraft 
Into  orbit,  then  shuts  down  while  they  coast 
around  the  earth. 

Computors  calculate  the  exact  instant  to 
fire  the  third  stage  again  and  thus  shove 
Apollo  toward  the  moon — 239,000  miles 
away — at  an  escape  velocity  of  25,000  miles 
an  hour. 

The  astronauts  take  2^  days  to  reach 
the  vicinity  of  the  moon,  while  Its  gravity 
gradually  takes  over  from  the  pull  of  the 
earth. 

Using  equipment  not  yet  invented,  the 
astronauts  guide  their  three-part  Apollo  into 
a  moon  orbit.  Then  two  of  them  descend 
from  It  to  the  moon  in  their  LEM — a  buglike 
lunar  excursion  module. 

They  hold  their  breath  while  touching 
down  on  a  lunar  surface  which  they  are 
not  sure  of.  They  get  out  and  explore  the 
vicinity,  then  return  to  their  LEM. 

They  and  their  computors  have  to  make 
calculations  even  more  intricate  than  re- 
quired by  the  Mercury  program  way  back 
in  1962  and  1963. 

They  Join  up  with  their  command  ship, 
hopefully  ignite  their  return  rockets  (other- 
wise they're  stuck  forever  in  lunar  orbit) 
and  after  2V4  days  begin  reentry  into  the 
earth's  atmosphere. 

They're  going  25.000  miles  an  hour,  and 
their  heat  shield  will  have  to  take  10  times 
the  heat  of  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper's 
Faith-7. 

Finally  they  land  In  the  ocean  and  are 
recovered   like  the  Mercury  astronauts. 

That,  in  a  tiny,  tiny  capsule.  Is  America's 
space  goal  for  the  1960's  over  which  contro- 
versy Is  looming. 

Does  It  sound  like  an  Impossible  assign- 
ment? Perhape,  but  many  never  dreamed 
of  man  sending  a  small  machine  into  orbit 
untU  Sputnik  came  beeping  over  the  horizon 
In  1957. 

Experts    Duter    Over    How    Soon    Manned 

Moon    Shot    Shotttj)    Bk    Attempted 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — Like  motherhood,  America's 
space  program  is  here  to  stay. 

To  challenge  Its  sanctity  is  to  invite  de- 
nunciation from  visionaries  as  well  as  those 
who  benefit  commercially  from  the  billions 
the  Government  is  spending. 

And  when  you  talk  about  the  space  pro- 
gram, you  are  really  talking  about  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon,  because  that  is  where 
most  of  the  mbney  is  going. 

"Hius.  despite  the  emphasis  which  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administrator  Jamee 
E.  Webb  attempts  to  put  on  automated 
scientific  space  probes  and  Batellites,  more 
than  $3.7  bUlion  of  the  agency's  $5.7  bUlion 
budget  this  year  la  for  manned  spaceflight. 

Although  virtually  no  od«  In  the  adentlfle 
oommunlty  challenges  the  ultimate  goal  aC  a 


lunar  landing,  there  are  mutterlngs  that  we 
are   attempting   to   get  there   too   soon. 

And  in  Congress  not  so  long  ago  the  Repub- 
lican minority  policy  committee  issued  a 
study  which  asked,  "Is  it  more  Important  to 
have  a  man  on  the  moon  than  to  conquer 
cancer,  free  ourselves  from  the  tragic 
chains  of  mental  illness,  feed  the  17 
mUlion  Americans  who,  we  are  told,  go  to  bed 
hungry  each  night?" 

That  triggered  Senator  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son. Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  chairman 
of  the  Space  Committee,  into  a  full-dress 
reply.  He  asked,  "Can  we  be  sure  that  some 
of  those  in  public  life  who  would  slash 
billions  from  the  spmce  program  would  not 
then  vote  against  social  welfare  legislation?" 

Although  there  may  be  a  few  small  cuts 
in  the  budget,  the  House  and  Senate  Space 
Committees  show  little  inclination  to  put  on 
the  brakes. 

Their  members  are  generally  gung-ho, 
particularly  after  each  announcement  of  a 
Russian  space  achievement. 

Recently,  after  the  front  pages  blossomed 
with  big  headlines  about  new  Soviet  records, 
including  the  adventtire  of  Valentlna 
Tereshkova.  first  woman  in  space,  Akderson 
irritably  asked  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  As- 
sociate NASA  Administrator,  why  the  United 
States  has  no  a£tronette  program. 

"Valentlna  apparently  does  not  have  the 
kind  of  background  that  we  could  feel  im- 
portant in  our  program.  She  is  not  a  pilot," 
replied  Seamans. 

Said  Anderson,  "Arent  we  being  a  little 
bit  stiff-necked  in  our  attitude?  It  is  like 
saying  nobody  can  drive  an  auto  except  race- 
track drivers." 

Seamans  said  NASA  has  given  the  matter 
consideration. 

"Have  you?  Is  that  a  statement  of  fact?" 
asked  Senatcn-  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri. 

After  a  few  such  exchanges  between  Con- 
gress and  NASA  It  becomes  apparent  that  so 
far  as  our  lawmakers  are  concerned,  the  sky 
is  Indeed  the  limit  tor  our  man  (and  woman) 
In  space  program. 

Space  Critic  Says  Moon  Contains  Unknown 

Perils 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — "The  moon  la  at  our  back 
door,  and  its  exploration  a  generation  from 
now  will  seem  a  simple  matter." 

That's  one  scientist's  enthusiastic  assess- 
inent  of  the  U.8.  effort  to  put  Americans  on 
the  moon  by  1970. 

But  another  scientist  says.  "I  dont  see 
anjrthing  magic  about  doing  it  this  decade. 
The  moon  has  been  there  a  long  time  and 
will  continue  to  be  there  a  long  time." 

Between  thoee  two  views  is  a  wide  range 
of  opinion,  and  it's  being  expressed  with  in- 
creasing volimie  and  frequency  these  days. 

Not  often,  however,  do  you  hear  an  out- 
and-out  "devil's  advocate" — someone  who's 
willing  to  publicly  question  the  wisdom  of 
a  program  that  will  cost  a  $10.000-a-year 
man  enough  in  taxes  by  1970  to  buy  a  new 
automobile. 

Considered  from  that  angle.  President 
Kennedy  was  not  overstating  the  case  2 
years  ago  when  he  announced  an  all-out, 
$20  to  $40  bUllon  effort  to  put  Ameri- 
cans on  the  moon  and  bring  them  back 
safely  in  the  1960's. 

Kennedy  said,  "I  am  asking  Congress  and 
the  country  to  accept  a  firm  conmiitment  to 
a  new  course  of  action — a  course  which 
will  last  for  many  years  and  carry  very 
heavy  costs." 

The  most  outspoken  scientific  critic  of  our 
moon  program  is  Philip  H.  Abelson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Carnegie  Institution's  geophysical 
Uboratory  and  editor  of  Science  magazine. 
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He  said  he  sees  nothing  magic  about  do- 
ing It  this  decade.  He  also  sees  tremendous 
pitfalls  ahead. 

"One.  respectable  scientist  has  said  the 
moon  lis  covered  with  a  dust  layer  that  la 
unable  to  support  weight,  sort  of  a  qulck- 
•and. 

"If  the  lunar  landing  vehicle  lands  on  the 
moon  It  would  sink  right  down  Into  this 
surface. 

"Someone  else  suggested  that  If  one 
touched  the  sxirface  of  the  moon  It  would 
explode. 

"Someone  elM  I  heard  suggests  that  If  the 
equipment  landed  on  the  moon,  the  sur- 
face would  stick  to  the  equipment  so  that 
when  a  a:  an  tried  to  take  off  again  It  would 
be  sort  of  like  a  sticky  mud. 

"How  cm  an  engineer  design  for  all  these 
possible  ( atastrophles  ahead  of  time?"  Dr. 
Abelson  aaked. 

His  polat  Is  that  NASA  Is  not  sufficiently 
exploring  the  moon  with  unmanned,  auto- 
mated devices  before  It  begins  designing  huge 
man-carr/tng  equipment. 

He  cites  a  puzzling  failure  of  NASA  to 
land  equipment  on  the  moon,  despite  Its 
brilliant  and  presumably  much  more  diffi- 
cult probe  of  Venus  with  Mariner  n,  more 
than  100  million  miles  away. 

Abelson  "8  theory  Is  that  NASA  simply 
hasn't  put  the  care  and  preparation  Into  Its 
moon  probes  that  It  has  In  Its  100  percent 
successful  manned  spaceflight  Mercury  pro- 
gram. 

Carries     Sra    Lrnxx     Scixntotc     Ynxo    in 
HxraaizD  Moon  Votage 

(By  Allan  Crcnnley) 

Washington. — Like  a  rich  and  free-spend- 
ing uncle,  the  Nation's  space  program  has  Its 
critics  as  well  as  sycophants. 

The  critics  are  apt  to  be  outsiders,  and 
the  unqualified  supporters  are  apt  to  be 
beneficiaries.  In  one  way  or  another,  of  the 
huge  Government  sums  needed  to  finance 
our  trip  to  the  moon. 

Scientists — at  least  those  who  venture  out 
of  their  laboratories  onto  the  public  stage — 
generally  seem  to  approve  Uncle  Scun's  stu- 
pendous effort  to  conquer  space  with  manned 
vehicles. 

This  seiles  will  report  their  attitudes,  but 
first  a  fe^  words  from  a  couple  of  dissenters. 

Polykarj  Kusch.  chairman  of  the  physics 
department  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  says  the  scientific  objectives  of 
the  program  are  limited  and  "I  foresee  no 
yield  of  major  new  scientific  knowledge." 

He  objects  to  "a  certain  fiamboyance,  a 
mood  of  haste,  which  Is  attached  to  the 
program.  To  my  mind  this  is  not  the  mark 
of  flrst-clafis  scientific  research. 

"I  doubt  the  results  will  be  worth  the  In- 
vestment of  men  •  •  •  and  national  emo- 
tion and  drive." 

He  would  direct  part  of  our  space  energies 
to  such  problems  as  the  lowering  water  table 
in  the  West,  air  and  water  pollution,  mental 
Illness,    and  harnessing  solar  energy. 

To  the  argument  that  our  venture  Into 
space  Is  analogous  to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus' trip  across  the  Atlantic,  Philip  H 
Abelson,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion's geophysical  laboratory,  emphatically 
objects. 

"Coliunb\i8  was  seeking  economic  returns. 
He  wished  to  bring  back  wealth  of  the  In- 
dies. He  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the 
Americas  lay  in  his  pathway,"  Ableson  said. 

"We  are  In  a  different  position,  for  with 
out  great  telescopes  and  astrophyslcal  mea- 
surements \ve  can  look  at  space  and  make  an 
estimate  of  what  Is  there  •  •  •  something 
that  Columbia  could  not  do." 

He  think.1  the  United  States  Is  In  com- 
petition wX\ix  the  Russians  "on  a  thousand 
different  fronts'*  and  that  the  race  to  the 
moon  is  just  one  of  them. 


"If  we  get  preeminence  in  only  1  and 
lose  out  on  the  other  999,  it  Just  doesn't 
make  sense." 

Obviously,  Ableson  is  out  of  step  with 
most  of  his  colleagues,  and  their  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  space  program  will  be 
taken   up   In  a   subsequent  article. 


American    Scizntists    Intrigued    by    Chal- 

LENGX  OF  Space   Exploration 

(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington — There's  something  about 
space  exploration  that  stirs  the  lyricism  of 
otherwise  cold,  factual  scientists. 

They  temp>orarlly  discard  empirical  formu- 
las and  become  experts  in  the  fields  of  phi- 
losophy and  sociology. 

Just  listen  to  the  rhapsodizing  of  physi- 
cists, chemists  and  biologists  who  were  re- 
cently asked  by  the  Senate  Space  Committee 
to  comment  on  the  U.S.  effort  to  put  men  on 
the  Moon  and  return  them  safely  during  the 
1960's. 

Said  Prof.  Colin  8.  Pittendrlch.  head  of 
the  biology  department,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity: "I  feel  the  real  Justification  for  the 
program  Is  that  In  an  Elizabethan  sense  It 
confronts  society  with  an  Immense  challenge 
which  I  cannot  really  see  we  are  free  to  turn 
away  from. 

"Not  since  Darwin,  and  before  him  Co- 
pernicus, has  science  had  the  opportunity 
or  so  great  an  Impact  on  our  overall  view  of 
nature.   •    •    • 

"At  stake  is  the  chance  to  get  a  new  per- 
spective on  what  Thomas  Huxley  called  pat- 
tern of  search  and  migration  that  has  moti- 
vated man  throughout  his  history. 

"It  will  not  be  long  before  the  Moon  seems 
as  close  as  man's  place  in  nature." 

Said  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz.  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  "•  ♦  •  It  Is  a 
continuation  of  the  Antarctic.  The  Moon  is 
at  our  back  door,  and  its  exploration  a  gen- 
eration from  now  will  seem  a  simple  matter." 

Said  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  president  of  the 
Graduate  Resefu-ch  Center  of  the  Southwest: 
"There  Is  a  motivation  In  space  exploration 
which  cannot  be  Ignored.  It  Is  the  aspira- 
tion of  men  to  reach  out  to  the  stars,  to  ac- 
complish what  men  have  not  accomplished 
before. 

"A  great  program  must  have  goals.  With- 
out such  goals,  our  efforts  would  be  hap- 
hazard, spasmodic,  and  wasteful." 

Said  Lee  A.  DuBiidge,  president  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology:  "An  ad- 
venture Into  the  unknown  has  always  been 
the  great  challenge  to  human  beings  •  •  • 
that  is  the  thing  that  sets  men  apart  from 
animals — the  spirit  of  adventure." 

He  said  that  men  don't  know  how  to  cure 
cancer  or  abolish  hunger  throughout  the 
world,  "but  we  do  know  how  to  go  into  space, 
and  In  this  real  and  practical  world  we'd 
better  go  ahead." 

"A  renaissance  of  the  pioneering  spirit." 
said  Martin  M.  Schwarzchlld,  head  of  the  as- 
tronomy department.  Princeton  University. 

SECURrrr  Depends  on  Space  Prestige 
(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — Curling  around  the  fringes 
of  the  man-ln-space  debate  Is  a  wisp  of 
smoke   from    Inextinguishable   embers. 

Never  answered,  but  seemingly  always 
present.  Is  the  question:  what  relevance 
does  the  civilian  space  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion (NASA)   have  to  our  national  security? 

At  least  one  Influential  Congressman,  Rep- 
sentatlve  Olut  K.  Teagitx,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee which  authorizes  the  man-ln-space 
budget,  thinks  the  lunar  exploration  pro- 
gram can  only  be  Justified  on  military 
grounds. 

"It's  imperative  to  our  national  secu- 
rity that  we  dominate  space,"  he  said.    "The 


moon  is  Incidental.  It's  the  technology  we 
develop  in  getting  to  the  moon  that  is 
impwrtant  '■ 

He  favors  plunging  ahead  on  development 
ot   an  orbiting  space  station. 

"The  only  way  we  can  contribute  to  peace- 
ful uses  of  space  Is  to  be  there  first  with 
men  and  equipment." 

Although  the  instinct  of  many  bureau- 
crats is  to  build  an  empire.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  told  a  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittco: 

"I  think  there  is  no  clear  requirement 
for  military  purposes  for  manned  operations 
In   space   as   we    look   at    the    future    today. 

"But  should  one  develop  It  could  come 
so  suddenly  In  a  field  In  which  the  lead- 
time  for  development  Is  so  long  that  I  be- 
lieve we  must  anticipate  that  possibility  by 
carrying  out  work  associated  with  putting 
a  man  in  space  for  military  purposes." 

What  could  be  a  vendetta  between  Mc- 
Namara and  James  E.  Webb,  head  of  NASA, 
for  control  of  our  space  program,  was  stlfied 
last  January  21.  when  they  signed  a  sort 
of  nonaggression  pact. 

It  provided  for  a  Joint  planning  board  to 
Insure  that  the  Defense  E>epartment  had  a 
say  In  Gemini,  a  project  designed  to  put  two 
men  In  orbit  late  next  year. 

Despite  McNamara's  equanimity.  Air  Force 
Generals  are  said  to  be  champing  at  the  bit. 
Jealous  of  NASA's  authority  in  the  space 
field. 

Even  so.  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  devoted  to  space  operations  next 
year  is  not  exactly  peanuts — $1.7  billion  for 
29  projects. 

Add  that  to  NASA's  request  for  $5.7  bil- 
lion, and  we  have  a  $7.4  billion  program. 


Space  Has  Its  Pork  Barrel 
(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — As  casually  as  a  farmer 
might  talk  about  a  new  bam  door,  a  space 
official  detailed  plans  recently  for  Cape 
Canaveral  building  nearly  as  tall  as  the 
Washington  monument  and  with  6  acres  of 
uncluttered  fioor  space  and  450  feet  of  un- 
obstructed headroom. 

George  M.  Low,  Director  of  NASA  space- 
craft and  filght  missions,  said  they  would 
need  a  door  45  stories  high,  in  order  to  move 
huge  moon  rockets  In  and  out  of  the  assem- 
bly structure. 

He  was  seeking  to  Justify  part  of  the  $800 
million  which  NASA  is  asking  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  next  yecu*.  The  agency's 
total  proposed  outlay  Is  $5.7  billion. 

James  EL  Webb,  NASA  Administrator,  was 
brought  up  short  by  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  who  wanted 
to  know  where  each  dollar  was  to  be  spent. 

Holland  wanted  a  complete  geographical 
breakdown,  "so  we  can  Intelligently  tell  our 
people  what  Is  to  be  done  In  their  areas." 

Webb  explained  that  the  Information  wais 
available  In  four  volumes  complied  by  NASA 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  He  added 
that  a  private  firm  had  reproduced  the  mate- 
rial and  was  selling  It  to  Industry  at  $40  a 
volume. 

Holland  was  not  satisfied.  He  wanted  it 
chapter  and  verse,  and  the  NASA  material 
was  cluttered  with  strange  terminology. 

"Id  like  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  Just 
what  you  propose  to  do  in  Florida  next  year," 
he  told  Webb. 

"A  good  many  States  are  not  Involved  in 
this  construction  program,"  Webb  said. 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  Joined  Holland  In  the  demand  for 
home  area  information.  "I'm  putting  in  a 
formal  request,  here  and  now,"  he  said. 

A  wag  at  the  press  table  drew  a  picture 
of  a  barrel  and  labeled  it,  "An  Orbiting  Pork 
Barrel."  The  paper  was  circulated  with  grins 
through   the  audience. 
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Holland  was  adamant,  however,  and  Chair- 
man Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico,  slowed  the  testimony  down  to  a 
snail's  pace,  while  each  Installation  was  dug 
out  of  the  records  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
mittee members. 

There  wasn't  much  of  the  space  program 
explained  to  Congress  that  day,  but  several 
Senators  obtained  material  for  newsletters 
to  the  homefolks. 

In  a  way,  however.  It  was  reassuring  to 
know  that  the  space  program  Is  not  above 
close — albeit  covetous — scrutiny  by  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Moon  a  Steppincstone  to  Mars 
(By  Allan  Cromley) 

Washington. — The  military  benefits  are 
doubtful,  the  cost  Is  astronomical,  and 
many  other  problems  face  the  Nation. 

Why.  then,  spend  somewhere  between  $20 
billion  ftnd  $40  billion  during  the  next  6  or  7 
years  to  put  two  men  on  the  moon  for  a  few 
fieetlng  hours? 

After  perusing  reams  of  literature  on  the 
subject  and  listening  to  congressional  testi- 
mony, you  find  no  pat  answers  but  reach  a 
few  conclusions. 

You  have  to  a^ee  with  even  the  most 
skeptical  scientists  that  man  Is  going  to  do 
it  someday.  It's  Just  a  matter  of  when  and 
who-^us  CH-  the  Russians. 

You  also  vividly  remember  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Frederick  Seitz,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  that  "It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  our  society,  particularly 
Western  society,  can  Ignore  this  challenge." 

But  most  of  all  you  are  impressed  by  the 
plea  of  Prof.  Colin  8.  Pittendrlch,  head  of 
the  biology  department  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Exploration  of  the  moon  Is  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  exploration  of  Mars,  and  with  that 
should  come  answers  to  the  most  Intriguing 
question  of  all  time — the  orlgfln  of  life. 

Pittendrlch  cited  scientific  theory  "that 
the  development  of  life  itself  was  only  one 
chapter  In  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

"Chemical  systems  capable  of  reproducing 
themselves  had  their  origin  in  the  sequence 
of  chemical  changes  that  were  part  of  the 
planet's  early  hlstc«-y." 

He  said  there  are  recent  estimates  that  the 
number  of  star  systems  in  the  universe  with 
planets  comparable  to  our  own  total  "10  to 
the  18th."  That's  10  times  10  times  10  and 
so  forth  18  times — "a  number  so  staggering 
as  to  be  essentially  meaningless  for  most  of 
us,"  said  Pittendrlch.  "then  we  shall  have 
an  enlightening  answer  to  our  question  of 
the  improbability  and  uniqueness  in  the 
origin  of  life  as  a  whole. 

"Arising  twice  in  a  single  planetary  sys- 
tem. It  Is  almost  certain  to  occur  abim- 
dantly  elsewhere  In  the  staggering  number 
of  comparable  planetary  systems  through- 
out the  universe." 

It's  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  will  put  men  on  the  moon 
someday. 

It's  Just  a  subsidiary — but  increasingly 
controversial — matter  of  when. 


and  inspiring  message  from  a  business- 
man in  my  area,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Putter- 
man,  president  of  Shoppers  Markets, 
Inc.  In  these  days  of  stressed  human 
relations.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  our 
business  leaders  supporting  efforts  to 
promote  fair  employment  and  hiunan 
dignity. 

Mr.     Putterman's     statement,     from 
Shoppers  Talk  for  June  1963,  follows: 
From  the  President 

As  a  child,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  great 
American  tradition  that  all  people  were 
created  equal,  and  that  In  the  United  States 
of  America  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  your  race,  color,  or  religion  Is.  When 
I  became  a  young  man  and  went  out  into 
the  world.  I  soon  found  out  differently. 

Now — our  country  is  at  the  crossroads, 
and  the  Negro  people  are  asking  for  that 
which  every  American  child  is  taught  in 
school  Is  their  Inalienable  right.  The  right 
of  equal  opportunity,  the  right  to  live  like 
an  American,  with  dignity,  wherever  he 
chooses. 

And  Isn't  It  about  time. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  fellow  employees  of 
this  company.  I  want  to  make  our  position 
very  clear. 

"The  hiring  and  promotion  for  all  posi- 
tions shall  be  on  the  basis  of  qualifications, 
irrespective  of  race,  religion,  or  nationality." 

I  don't  know  how  to  make  it  any  plainer 
than  that  but.  Just  in  case  there  are  any 
doubts,  I  will  explain  it  by  saying  that  "there 
shall  be  no  hiring  practice  that  will  dis- 
criminate against  Negroes  in  any  depart- 
ment, or  in  any  one  of  our  stores,  wherever 
it  may  be.  And  that  on  the  basis  of  merit 
(one  human  being  against  another),  no 
Negro  will  be  denied  promotion  because  of 
the  color  of  his  skin,  when  I  say  promotion 
I  mean  all  the  way. 

Charles  J.  Futterman. 


Equal  Employment  Opportunities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  timely 


Legend  of  John  Henry  Born  in  West 
Virg;inia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST   VDIGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  JvZy  IS,  1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  legend  of  John  Henry,  the 
hero  of  popular  folk  ballads,  sprang 
from  the  construction  of  a  railroad  tun- 
nel near  Hinton.  W.  Va.,  as  told  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette-Mail.  The  article  tells  how  the 
real  John  Henry,  a  hand-driller  literally 
killed  himself  trying  to  compete  with  a 
steam  drill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  as  follows : 
A  Steel-Driving  Man 

John  Henry,  a  folklore  character  as  Im- 
portant in  American  literature  as  Paul 
Bun y an,  was  born  In  West  Virginia.  His  fame 
has  spread  throughout  the  world.  John 
Henry  Is  a  symbol  of  the  struggle  between 
human  labor  and  the  Increasingly  Important 
machine.  Many  gultar-picklng  Mountain- 
eers sing  the  ballad  which  bears  his  name. 

The  legend  of  John  Henry  sprang  from  the 


construction  ot  Big  Bend  Tunnel  on  the 
Chesapeake  ii  Ohio  -Railroad  near  Hinton 
In  1873  (another  was  built  In  1934).  There 
was  a  real  John  Henry,  a  muscular  Negro, 
who  worked  on  the  Big  Bend  Tunnel.  He 
"drove  steel,"  that  Is,  he  used  a  great  sledge 
to  drive  a  steel  drill  into  rock,  the  resulting 
hole  later  being  packed  vrtth  explosives  for 
blasting. 

John  Henry,  himself,  or  his  foreman,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  made  a  bet  that  he  could 
drive  more  steel  than  a  steam  drill  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  site.  With  a  20-pound 
hammer  In  each  hand,  John  Henry  drilled 
two  holes  7  feet  deep  In  35  minutes.  The 
steam  drill  made  only  one  hole  9  feet  deep. 
But  John  Henry  paid  for  his  victory,  burst- 
ing a  blood  vessel  and  falling  dead. 

The  real  John  Henry  possibly  died  under 
a  rock  fall  in  the  tunnel.  But  his  legend 
lives  on,  a  bit  of  West  Virginia  folklore  which 
has  enriched  the  national  cultural  heritage. 


Remember  the  Captive  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  on  the  subject  of  captive 
states  which  appeared  in  the  Rock  Is- 
land Argus  on  Monday,  July  15,  1963: 
Remember  the  Captive  States 

The  greatest  international  crime  is  being 
perpetrated  today  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is 
the  Soviet  subjugation  of  the  Baltic  States, 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Yet  very  little  is  heard 
about  It  because  the  Communists  manage  to 
keep  the  world  In  a  white  heat  of  Indigna- 
tion over  the  white  man's  wrongs  In  Africa 
and  the  United  States,  where  actually  there 
has  been  steady  progress  toward  freedom  and 
prosperity. 

To  overcome  this  situation.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  created  by  resolution  of 
Congress  4  years  ago  and  proclaimed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  Its  1963  observance 
begins  tomorrow  and  will  continue  through 
July  26. 

President  Kennedy  Issued  a  proclamation 
about  it,  but  with  little  fanfare.  In  fact, 
U.S.  observance  of  it  Is  cramped  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  American  delegation  In  Moscow 
for  the  United  Btates-Britlsh-Russian  talks 
on  a  nuclear  test  ban.  But  before  that,  the 
State  Department  created  a  poor  setting  for 
the  week  by  sovmdlng  out  congressional 
sentiment  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Unlt^  States  should  waive  objections  to  the 
ICadar  regime  in  Hungary.  The  response 
was  not  very  conciliatory. 

Every  one  of  the  captive  states  was  en- 
slaved In  violation  of  a  specific  wartime 
agreement,  signed  and  sealed  and  still  In 
existence,  and  not  subject  to  vague  interpre- 
tation, pledging  free  elections  to  determine 
the  political  wishes  of  their  people.  The 
Comm\inlsts  tried  the  elections  only  In  Hun- 
gary, where  they  lost  twice;  then  they  came 
down  with  the  iron  heel.  Cteechoslovlakia 
was  seized  by  a  revolutionary  coup. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  chance  of  freeing 
any  of  these  states  Is  not  great  at  the  mo- 
ment, much  Is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  the 
world  aware  of  the  Communist  perfidy  and 
terror  which  brought  about  their  enslave- 
ment. 

The  world  needs  a  frequent  reminder  of 
the  way  the  Communists  operate  and  their 
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regtu-il  for  their  pledged  word.  Th«  p«opU  in 
the  captive  l.inds  need  to  be  shown  thax  they 
aren't  forgotten.  If  the  truth  can  arreet  the 
advance  of  oooununUm.  It  can  eventually 
liberate  the  vletlma.  We  need  the  mippoet 
of  these  peop.e  In  event  of  hoatlllUes  be- 
tween Ruaala  and  the  Western  World.  They 
would  be  a  thorn  In  the  Russian  fleah  from 
the  beginning.  Indeed,  knowledge  of  the 
trouble  they  (wuld  expect  In  captive  lands 
is  one  of  the  leading  deterrents  to  Soviet 
•fgresslon  In   Western  Europe. 


'^w  of  die  Uma."  a  Book  Reriew 


Captive  Nations  Week 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABNER  W.  SIBAL 

or   CONNBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thxrsday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  SIBA:^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  history 
of  tsrranny  holds  no  greater  story  of 
oppression,  for  size,  extent  and  cruelty. 
than  that  ol  the  peoples  we  designate  as 
captive  nations.  No  colonial  power  or 
combination  of  powers  has  ever  touched 
the  scale  a.'  enslavement  like  that  by 
which  the  harsh  hand  of  colonial  com- 
munism directly  grasps  the  lives  of  nearly 
half  the  world  and  threatens  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  other  half. 

The  brutal  Communist  suppression  of 
human  rights  is  the  central  political  and 
moral  fact  in  the  world  today.  It  is  this 
fact  which  underlies  all  the  basic  ten- 
sions suffered  by  the  world  and  pervades 
and  hobbles  all  international  efforts  to 
seek  peace.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
peace  will  be  impossible  until  this  dark 
influence  is  overcome  and  once-free  peo- 
ples can  breath  free  air  again,  in  charge 
of  their  own  distinies.  At  this  time  in 
history,  we  should  be  wary  of  Soviet 
ventures  into  friendliness  with  us.  We 
know  they  are  driven  by  fear  of  the 
divisions  in  their  own  camp.  We  ought 
to  proceed  with  caution  lest  we  be  en- 
trapped by  the  cordiality  of  the  Russian 
bear;  and  lest  we  find  we  have  bartered 
away  the  cause  of  the  captive  nations  and 
gravely  compromised  our  own. 

It  is  well  that  we  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  a  reminder  that  Is  both 
sorrowful  and  chilling.  We,  In  this 
House  of  free  institutions,  should  make 
every  effort  to  keep  this  event  high  in 
the  minds  of  our  negotiators  who  are 
at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  engaged  in  cordial  meet- 
ings with  the  Soviets  in  Moscow  itself. 
The  ever-growing  list  of  captive  nations 
should  serve  to  show  what  the  friendly 
Soviets  really  have  in  mind  for  us.  Each 
of  these  names  is  associated  with  a  great 
national  history  and  with  the  eternal 
battle  for  human  freedom:  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia.  White 
Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  the 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria.  Chi- 
na, Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albemia,  Idel-Ural.  Tibet.  Cos- 
sackia,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam.  Cuba. 

This  Is  a  tragic  catalog,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  us  never  forget  what  it  means. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
include  a  brief  review  of  a  book  written 
by  Warren  Jefferson  Davis,  entitled  Law 
of  the  Land."  This  review,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  of  June  27,  1963.  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Loyd  Wright,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  and  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
It  is  my  hope  that  after  reading  this 
review  Americans  who  are  interested  in 
constitutional  government  will  examine 
the  book  in  full. 

The  review  follows: 

Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  Wesfs  more  dlstln- 
guUhed  and  better-known  constitutional 
lawyers,  has  written  an  Interesting  and  pro- 
vocative book  In  which  he  reviews  the  pres- 
ent drift  of  American  Government.  It  la  a 
book  that  every  lawyer  should  read.  He  has 
done  a  tremendous  amount  of  research,  and 
while  some  view  what  has  been  going  on 
emotionally,  and  consequently  accept  the 
invasion  of  personal  rights  and  departure 
from  law  as  proper,  the  book  nevertheless 
will  point  up  the  demise  of  stare  decisis  and 
the  dangers  interent  In  a  "free-wheeling 
government*'. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  Federal 
encroachment  on  States'  rights,  which  Is  per- 
mitted by  current  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Mr.  Davis  cannot  understand  how  the  Court 
can  so  brazenly  overlook  the  0th  and  10th 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  and  utilize 
the  14th  amendment,  which  has  never  been 
adopted,  as  a  wheelbarrow  to  spread  the  ide- 
ologies of  foreigners.  In  contrast  to  funda- 
mental American  concepts. 

He  points  out  the  sage  observation  of 
Montesquieu:  "The  deterioration  of  a  gov- 
ernment begins  with  the  decay  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  founded." 

The  author  advocates  a  brake  on  the  "free- 
wheeling'* Supreme  Court.  He  suggests  a 
conference  of  the  Governors. 

He  also  suggests  the  doctrine  of  interpo- 
sition, but  with  poUtlcal  attorneys  general 
who  are  so  adept  at  watching  the  Gallup 
Poll  such  a  proposal.  In  my  opinion.  Is  hope- 
less. 

Under  the  chapter  beaded  "Shackles  tor 
Liberty."  the  author  sets  forth  many  Illustra- 
tions of  unwarranted  and  obviously  uncon- 
stitutional actions  which  have  been  prac- 
ticed upon  an  xinsuspectlng  public  over  the 
last  30  years.  As  you  review  these  breaches 
of  Judicial  ethics  and  governmental  powers, 
you  cannot  help  contemplating  the  extent 
to  whlcl^  our  people,  through  their  compla- 
cency, have  permitted  our  servants  (In  all 
three  branches  of  our  Government)  to  Ig- 
nore constitutional  tenets,  the  observance 
of  which  made  our  Nation  strong. 

Jeff,  as  the  author  Is  addressed  by  his 
friends  in  California,  gives  so  many  detailed 
Instances  of  the  avaricious  encroachment  of 
depcu'tments  of  government  and  ot  the  Court 
upon  the  fundamental  prlnclplee  contained 
in  the  Constitution  and  adhered  to  until 
some  SO  years  ago  that  one  contemplates 
whether  the  Pablan  termites  have  not  been 
successful    in   their   efforts   to   destroy   our 


republican  form  of  government  and  insti- 
tute a  socialistic  form  of  government  which 
our  forefathers  so  wisely  avoided. 

By  implication,  by  way  of  example  he 
poees  the  question  as  to  what  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  would  have 
been  If  the  affluent  European  nations  had 
decided  that  the  pioneers  who  came  to  our 
shores  were  not  properly  housed;  that  their 
standard  of  living  was  sub  par:  that  their 
educational  facilities  were  so  crude  that  they 
could  not  possibly  grow  and  expand  and 
compete  with  the  civilizations  then  current: 
and  If.  In  order  to  make  life  better  for  the 
people  who  fled  to  America  seeking  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  religious  opportunity  of 
choice,  they  had  spread  their  beneficence  so 
that  all  could  have  had  a  free  ride. 

The  bock  Is  well  documented  and  all 
lawyers  should  read  it,  for  it  will  recall  to 
their  minds  the  fundamental  training  of  our 
profession  that  principle  is  not  the  subject 
of  barter:  that  integrity  Is  not  aa  instru- 
mentality of  traffic  for  personal  advance- 
ment; that  fear  Is  a  poor  substitute  for  cour- 
age: and  that  In  his  capacities  as  citizen 
and  lawyer,  has  a  special  duty  to  perform. 

LOTD  Wrtcht. 


The  Racial  SihiatioB  ia  Danville 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vraciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
Legion  Post  1097.  Danville,  Va..  on 
July  18. 1963.  passed  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  racial  strife  In  Danville. 
The  crisis  which  arose  In  this  hereto- 
fore peaceful  and  tranquil  community 
where  the  races  have  lived  in  harmony 
for  centuries  was  precipitated  by  lawless 
agitators  from  out  of  our  State  who  came 
there  for  no  purpose  on  earth  except  to 
foment  discord  and  strife,  and  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. These  malcontents  succeeded  In 
agitating  the  criminal  element  of  our 
Negroes  to  such  an  extent  that  demon- 
strations and  violations  of  law  have  been 
carried  on  for  weeks. 

I  am  informed  that  this  public  mis- 
chief and  flaunting  of  the  law  could  have 
and  would  have  been  suppressed  long  ago 
but  for  agents  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  came  to  Danville  and  associ- 
ated themselves  and  counseled  with  these 
irresponsible  elements.  They  sought  to 
harass  and  impede  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  even  made  an  attack 
upon  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
Honorable  A,  M.  Aiken,  the  distin- 
guished, beloved,  and  highly  respected 
judge  of  the  corporation  court  of  Dan- 
ville. It  Is  astonishing  and  shocking  to 
learn  that  the  very  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment set  up  to  enforce  law  and  to 
establish  Justice  would  conduct  itself  in 
any  such  fashion  and  thus  demean  and 
denigrate  this  highly  important  agency 
of  our  Government.  In  this  crisis  the 
least  the  Federal  Government  can  do  is 
to  avoid  hindering  the  States  and  the 
localities,  and  allow  them  to  enforce  the 


law  with  a  firm  hand  and  a  resolute  will. 
If  it  is  claimed  that  civil  rights  have  or 
will  be  violated,  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment  may  later  come  in  and 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate 
in  the  proper  forum. 

I  commend  and  call  attention  to  the 
resolution  of  the  American  Legion  of 
Danville  in  the  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Congressional  Record,  may 
read  it  and  better  understand  the  situa- 
tion. As  everyone  knows,  the  American 
Legion  is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit,  pa- 
triotic, and  responsible  organization. 

I  am  sure  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
know  that  Hon.  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniel, 
past  National  Commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  is  a  member  of  the  post 
which  adopted  the  resolution  referred  to. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  resolution 
which  is  as  follows: 

A    RESOlXmON    BY    THE    AMERICAN    LECION    OF 

Danvillc,  Va. 
preamble 

On  May  31,  1963,  members  of  the  minority 
race  In  Danville  commenced  a  series  of  dem- 
onstrations which  degenerated  into  lawless- 
ness. These  manifestations  of  discontent 
have  fluctuated  between  a  handful  In  num- 
ber to  more  than  160.  Frequently  they  have 
been  encouraged  and/or  supported  by  out- 
side agitators,  many  of  them  with  subversive 
connections,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  one-sided  metropolitan  press.  They 
have  resulted  In  extreme  tensions,  violence 
and  the  violations  of  the  clvU  rights  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  are  sympathetic  to  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations of  responsible  people  to  Improve 
their  lot  In  life.  At  the  same  time,  we  sub- 
mit that  allnement  with  criminal  and  sub- 
versive elements,  the  violation  of  law  and 
order,  the  trampling  on  the  civil  rights  of 
the  majority  can  do  nothing  toward  bring- 
ing to  fruition  those  aspirations,  but  can 
only  retard  progress. 

Crisis  sometimes  bring  to  the  fore  the  best 
In  men.  This  axiom  can  be  applied  in  the 
current  situation  to  those  In  our  city  In 
positions   of   responsibility   and   trust. 

Resolved,  That,  we  highly  commend  Mayor 
Julian  R.  Stlnson,  City  Manager  T.  Edward 
Temple,  and  their  associates.  We  consider 
highly  exemplary  the  conduct  of  the  city 
and  State  police,  the  local  FBI  agents  and 
the  fire  department  In  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain law  ana  order.  We  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  restraint  they  have 
exercised  In  the  face  of  vmwarranted  and 
defenseless  provocation. 

We  support  the  Danville  Bar  Association 
In  Its  praise  and  defense  of  Judge  A.  M. 
Aiken. 

Local  Industry  and  business  deserve  the 
support  of  the  community  for  the  use  of 
sound  Judgment  and  maintenance  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  face  of  provocative  harassment, 
threats  and  picketing. 

It  Is  our  Judgment  that  the  local  ministers 
who  have  today  publicly  expressed  an  Inter- 
est In  the  subject,  could  strengthen  their 
position  and  better  serve  the  Interest  of 
"religious  principles"  by  encouraging  the 
members  of  the  minority  race  to  divest  them- 
selves of  subversive  elements  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  Christianity. 

We  consider  as  unwise,  unbecoming  and 
unhelpful  the  intrusion  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  the  affairs  of  our  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Intelligent  and 
scholarly  efforts  of  Commonwealth's  Attor- 
ney Eugene  Link,  City  Attorney  James  A.  H. 


Fergxison  and  Special  Counsel  John  Carter 
are  a  crecUt  to  orderly  Judicial  procedure, 
calculated  to  result  in  equal  application  of 
the  law. 

We  condemn  the  reporting  of  the  metro- 
politan press  and  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  Television  as  a  travesty  on  the  in- 
dustry's code  of  fairness  and  an  Insult  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  American  people.  We 
call  upon  the  appropriate  conunlttee  of 
Congress  and  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
to  conduct  fact-finding  Investigation. 

We  view  the  reporting  of  the  local  press 
as  fair  and  objective;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  City  Manager  T.  Edward  Tem- 
ple, Congressman  Wn.LiAM  M.  Tuck,  for  ap- 
propriate distribution  and  action,  and  to  the 
press. 


ROTC  Commissioniiig  Exercise  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7,  1963,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington,  Vs.,  was  fortunate 
to  have  Maj.  Gen,  Stephen  R.  Hanmer, 
Chief  of  Personnel  Operations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  commissioning  ex- 
ercises of  the  ROTC  cadets  in  this  year's 
graduating  class.  Because  of  the  appli- 
cability of  General  Hanmer's  advice  to 
young  men  everywhere,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Adobesses  bt  Maj.  Gen.  Stephen  R.  Hanmer, 
Chief  of  Personnel  Operations,  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Army,  ROTC  Commission- 
ing Exercise,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, June  7,  1963 

President  Cole.  Colonel  Burch,  distin- 
guished guests,  cadets,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
It  Is  my  great  privilege  to  participate  In  the 
commissioning  exercise  this  morning— one 
which  transmutes  ROTC  cadets  into  full- 
fledged  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces — Army, 
Navy,  and  Marines. 

It  Is  also  my  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this 
spring  morning  In  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia and  at  this  flne  University,  the  virtues 
of  which  are  widely  known. 

Speaking  of  the  virtues  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University  reminds  me  of  a  speaker  who, 
during  a  long  and  boring  address,  was  extoll- 
ing the  virtues  of  his  alma  mater,  Yale.  He 
stated  that  the  very  spelling  of  Yale  was  im- 
portant: 

Y — stands  for  you. 
A — stands  for  ability. 
Ij — stands  for  loyalty. 
E — stands  for  enterprise. 

He  then  proceeded  to  elaborate  on  each 
virtue  In  detail.  Finally  one  of  his  listeners 
groaned  and  said  audibly:  "Thank  goodness 
he  didn't  go  to  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity." 

Speaking  seriously,  however,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  Impressed  with  the  history, 
honored  traditions,  growth  and  progress,  and 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  Washington  and 
Lee    and    the   high    accomplishments   of   Its 


graduates.  Generally  familiar  with  these 
things,  I  took  special  Interest  in  steeping 
myself  (before  coming  to  be  with  you  to- 
day) In  last  year's  report  of  your  President 
of  Washington  and  Lee  In  Its  212th  and 
213th  years,  in  Its  third  century,  and  in 
various  other  literature  furnished  me  by 
Colonel  Biu-ch.  What  a  record  you  have  to 
be  proud  of  since  George  Washington 
adopted  and  endowed  the  institution,  and 
General  Lee  transformed  the  old,  classical 
college  into  an  Institution  of  a  modern  type. 
I  note  that  General  Lee  modified  the  courses 
of  study  to  meet  the  changed  educational 
needs  of  the  time;  Introduced  courses  In 
law,  engineering,  commerce,  and  Journalism, 
the  last  two  being  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  the  United  States;  and  by  enthroning  the 
honor  system  among  the  students  fixed  the 
traditions  of  chivalry,  courtesy,  and  personal 
honor  which  have  become  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Washington  and  Lee.  Car- 
rying on  in  this  tradition,  successive  ad- 
ministrations have  modified  the  curriculum 
to  meet  changes  In  social  conditions  and 
educational  needs,  and  have  kept  the  In- 
stitution In  an  advanced  position. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  ( less  4  days ) ,  I  sat 
in  a  group  such  as  yours  and  listened  to 
a  commissioning  address  giving  sage  advice 
on  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of 
my  generation.  I  thought,  as  many  of  you 
may  be  thinking  now,  unless  youth  has  radi- 
cally changed  (but  I  am  sure  it  hasn't) ,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  necessary  burdens  of  this 
busy  and  pleasant  week  which  Is  the  mUe- 
stone  of  4  years  of  effort  culminating  In  the 
accomplishment  of  two  long-sought  objec- 
tives— a  degree  and  a  military  commission. 

Thus,  taking  a  tip  from  the  past,  I  will 
do  away  quickly  with  the  formal  part  of 
my  address  on  the  world  you  live  In  and  the 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  that  are 
yours. 

We  often  read  or  hear  these  days  that  your 
generation  faces  problems  and  perils  greater 
than  any  ever  known.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  say  that  clvUizatlon  is  hanging 
by  a  thread  If  not  hopelessly  doomed,  and 
that  coexistence  with  the  Kremlin  Is  a  fate 
next  to  death.  This  reminds  me  of  the  cow- 
boy who  went  to  a  psychiatrist  in  a  depressed 
state  of  mind  and  was  asked  what  was  his 
problem.  "I've  been  home,  home  on  the 
range,  where  the  deer  and  the  antelope  play," 
the  Westerner  said.  "And  all  I  hear  out  there 
Is  dlscotiraglng  words." 

Such  a  philosophy  of  doom  not  only  breeds 
misery  but  Is  fatalistic  and  contrary  to  the 
American  tradition  to  overcome  obstacles. 
Yours  Is  by  no  means  the  only  generation 
over  whom  gloomy  prophets  have  wrung  their 
hands.  If  we  read  mankind's  records  from 
antiquity  in  the  pen^ectlve  of  experience,  we 
realize  that  each  great  people  has  had  prob- 
lems to  face  and  that  these  problems  loomed 
terrifying  to  the  pessimists.  History  has 
proved  the  prophets  of  doom  to  be  wrong 
and.  I  believe,  they  are  wrong  now  and  will 
always  be  wrong  as  long  as  there  are  young 
men  and  women  with  the  courage  and  con- 
fidence and  energy  to  stand  up  boldly  to  the 
responsibilities  of  their  times. 

Your  generation  undoubtedly  faces  serious 
problems,  but  it  also  has  unprecedented  ad- 
vantages. You  live  in  a  world  infinitely  more 
aware  than  ever  before  of  the  danger  of  de- 
structive and  oppressive  forces  and  better 
organized  to  control  them.  You  live  among 
fellow  citizens  better  educated  for  effective 
citizenship  than  any  large  group  of  citizens 
has  ever  been.  The  national  economy  Is  still 
strong,  and  responsible  officials  are  continu- 
ously studying  the  means  whereby  we  may 
continue  and  increase  that  strength.  The 
national  security  is  better  heeded,  ^he  Armed 
Forces  are  far  stronger,  the  military  defenses 
are  In  better  shape,  the  Government  and  the 
people  are  more  prepared  and  alert,  than  In 
any  other  peacetime  period  In  our  history. 
You  as  Individuals  have  greater  aesurance  ot 
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prfcsperouB  live*  and  fruitftil  careers  than  any 
generation  of  ycoing  peopt«  haa  ever  known 
at  any  time.  T\ken  all  In  all.  our  modem 
technology — wilch.  despite  the  headlines, 
brings  out  a  hundred  bleastngs  foe  every 
danger — la  a  teclinology  that  holda  far  more 
promise  than  It  does  threat.  No  generation 
has  been  as  well  equipped  as  yours  with 
means  to  work  out  your  problenis. 

Theee  adyantages  are  yours  to  use;  they 
will  not  operate  to  secure  your  future  auto- 
matically If  you  are  passive.  The  decisive 
elements  of  your  individual  and  collective 
futures  must,  as  always,  come  from  within 
yourselves. 

On  that  note,  I  now  want  to  talk  about 
you  as  Individual  ofBcers  In  the  service  of 
yoiir  choice  or,  for  that  matter.  In  whatever 
your  future  line  of  endeavor  may  t>e. 

In  a  few  minutes,  47  o*  you  will  receive 
commissions  in  -Jie  Army,  I  In  the  Navy. 
and  3  In  the  Marines — the  majority  to  serve 
yoiu"  mandatory  ivctlve  duty  to  be  prepared 
for  any  futvire  emergency,  and  others  to 
further  your  education  before  so  serving. 
Since  so  many  of  you  are  about  to  becon\e 
members  of  the  military  family,  I  feel  priv- 
ileged to  give  you  a  few  fatherly  "pearls  of 
wisdom"  on  personal  attributes  which  will 
help  lead  to  succeiis  In  your  proximate  mili- 
tary and  eventual  civilian  pursuits — I  feel 
so  privileged  since.  In  a  sense,  I  am  the  father, 
personnel  wise,  of  the  majority  of  the  offlcers 
of  our  Army. 

Under  the  recent  Army  reorganization,  I 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly 
formed  OlBce  of  Personnel  Operations 
charged  with  the  assignment  and  career 
management  of  about  90,000  offlcers  and 
some  868.000  enlisted  personnel.  In  this 
Job.  as  well  as  In  previous  personnel  assign- 
ments. I  am  continually  concerned  with  the 
evaluation  of  officers'  records  to  determine 
what  kind  of  assignments  they  should  have 
for  their  career  development,  foi*  optimum 
utilization  of  their  Individual  abilities  and 
experience,  and,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. In  furtherance  of  their  own  hopes  and 
aspirations.  This  his  given  me  considerable 
Insight  Into  those  qualities  which  enable 
some  men  to  rise  to  the  top  and  cause  others 
to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Many  of  these  principles  are  so  self-evident 
and  simple  that  I  am  surprised  that  they  are 
so  often  Ignored — bi.Lt  they  are.  I  assure  you. 
This  Is  probably  duo  to  the  fact  that  youth 
win  listen  to  advlc3  and  then  make  their 
own  decisions,  and  that  many  can  learn 
only  from  their  own  experience.  I  will  run 
this  risk  and  presume  to  give  you  a  few 
fatherly  words  of  advice  since  all  fathers  are 
deeply  Interested  in  the  success  of  their  sons. 
However,  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  my  speaker 
from  Yale,  I  wUl  limit  myself  to  only  three 
of  the  personal  attributes  which  I  feel  help 
lead  to  success. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Many  feel  that  unless  specific  In- 
structions are  given  or  detailed  spheres  of 
responsibility  are  assigned,  there  Is  no  obli- 
patlon  to  do  more  than  the  minimum.  The 
successful  man  sees  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  does  It  without  being  told.  He  has 
Initiative.  He  sees  ttiat  everything  Is  antici- 
pated and  leaves  nothing  to  chance. 

Next  I  refer  to  right  attitudes — up,  down, 
and   with  your  equa^ls. 

Watch  that  you  are  not  so  Impressed  with 
the  rightness  of  your  own  way  that  you 
find  It  difficult  to  give  loyal  and  willing  sup- 
port to  your  commander's  (or  superior's)  de- 
cisions. 

Watch  with  your  men  that  you  don't  con- 
fxiae  Intolerance  of  shortcomings  with  the 
discipline  that  comes  from  strict  and  equi- 
table treatment — tempered  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  hiunan  weaknesses  that  all 
men  have.  There  tu-e  times  to  be  stern  and 
times  to  be  lenient.  There  are  times  to  be 
exacting  and  times  to  b«  tolerant.  This 
quality,    instinctive    In    waoM,    lacking    in 


others,  can  be  developed.  This  human  un- 
derstanding of  each  person  as  an  Important 
entity  will  stand  you  in  good  stead. 

With  your  equals,  rememtwr  that  all 
should  have  a  common  objective — the  sue-  ^ 
cess  of  the  military  team  or  of  yotir  business. 
But  each,  understandably,  wants  to  further 
his  own  Job.  Thus,  cooperation  and  rea- 
sonable concession  are  essential.  I  don't 
mean  not  to  tilt  at  some  "windmills,"  but 
I  do  mean  when  you  enter  a  battle  with 
someone  be  sure  It  is  one  really  important  to 
win.  Don't  waste  your  strength  and  good 
relations  on  minor  skirmishes. 

And  third,  I  mention  example.  Set  the 
example  for  your  men — they  will  reflect  your 
character  as  truly  as  a  mirror  reflects  your 
Image — and  you  will  be  successful  only  as 
they  are.  In  the  tangible  sense,  this  applies 
to  such  things  as  appearance  (If  you  are 
neat,  they'll  be  neat;  if  you  are  courteous, 
they'll  be  courteous;  if  you  are  profane, 
they'll  be  profane)  and  physical  fitness — the 
stamina  to  carry  on  when  the  going  is  rough. 
But  deeper  still  are  those  elements  of  char- 
acter such  as  truth.  Integrity,  sacrifice,  and 
self-control.  I  need  not  elaborate  upon 
truth  and  Integrity,  since  I  know  that  these 
have  been  Instilled  In  Washington  and  Lee 
graduates  since  the  days  of  General  Lee. 

With  respect  to  sacrifice,  the  officer  who 
sees  that  on  a  cold,  wet  night  his  men  are 
fed  and  bedded  down  l)efore  he  takes  care 
of  himself — who  puts  the  welfare  of  his 
men  before  his  own — and  who  never  calls 
upon  his  men  for  more  than  he  will  do 
himself,  will  have  men  who  will  follow  him 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And.  finally,  if  you  control  yourself  as  to 
anger,  fear,  and  appetite  you  can  control 
your  men.  There  is  an  old  proverb:  "Master 
yourself  and   you  can  master  anything." 

SENSE     OF     RESPONSIBILrrT.     KICHT     ATTTTL'DES, 
EXAMPLE 

It  Is  truly  tragic  to  see  fine  men  fall  for 
failure  to  recognize  these  principles  and  the 
lack  of  them  In  themselves. 

Incidentally  (and  here,  enthused  with  my 
subject  and  violating  my  self-imposed  lim- 
itation, I  am  constrained  to  mention  one 
more  characteristic),  in  all  that  you  do  b« 
enthusiastic  and  cheerful  and  learn  how  to 
sell  your  Ideas  and  yourself.  Many  fine 
technical  and  professional  men  get  nowhere 
for  lack  of  this  characteristic.  This  is  the 
spark  of  leadership  that  infuses  your  men 
with  spirit  and  carries  them  along  with  you. 

I  notice  that  the  clock  is  ticking  Inexor- 
ably along,  and  that  it  Is  almost  time  for 
you  to  take  your  oath  of  office  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

As  a  preamble  to  this  oath,  which  has 
changed  only  slightly  since  1789  and  has 
been  taken  by  dedicated  military  men  since 
those  early  days,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
of  the  Centennial  Poem  of  your  Institution 
founded  In  1749  In  the  same  century: 

"Ye  will  not  walk  Ignoble  ways; 
Ye  dare  not  seek  unworthy  alms: 
Ye  cannot  do  a  deed  that  shames 
These  heroes  of  oiu*  holiest  days. 
Your  oath  a  Roman  oath  must  be. 
Sworn  with  a  faith  that  will  not  yield — 
Sworn    on    the    doubly    sacred    shield    of 
Washington  and  Lee." 

In  keeping  with  your  fidelity  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Washington  and  Lee.  it  Is  now  fitting 
that  you  dedicate  yourself  to  the  service  of 
your  country  as  an  officer  of  her  Armed 
Forces.  I  have  often  noticed  that  when  an 
oath  Is  taken  en  masse  the  chanting  Intona- 
tion of  many  voices  obscures  Its  deep  signifi- 
cance, and  It  Is  so  soon  over  that  the  parties 
thereto  little  reflect  as  to  what  it  actually 
means.  For  this  reason  I  would  like  to 
briefly  expand  upon  what  this  oath  actually 
entails. 

"I.  John  Jones,  having  been  appointed  an 
officer  " — 


The  fact  that  you  have  been  appointed  an 
officer  recognizes  substantial  achievement. 
You  have  mastered  the  instructional  mate- 
rial which  has  been  presented  to  you  In  the 
cUasroom  and  in  the  field.  In  the  words  of 
your  commission  "You  have  earned  special 
trust  and  confidence  In  your  patriotism, 
valor,  fidelity,  and  ability.  And  along  with 
this  special  trust  and  confidence  you  have 
been  given  the  responsibilities  of  an  officer." 

"I  swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same." 

It  Is  the  primary  duty  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — under  the  bidding  of  the  Comman- 
der in  Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  t>ear8  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  guarding  us  from  all  enemies.  In  fidelity 
to  our  obligations  lies  our  hope  for  survival 
of  all  that  our  ancestors  fought  and  died  for. 

"I  take  this  obligation  freely  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion." 

It  Is  well  that  you  understand  that  you 
are  incurring  a  tremendous  obligation:  To 
the  men  whom  you  will  have  serving  under 
you;  to  the  superiors  who  must  have  your  un- 
failing support;  to  your  country  and  to  all 
those  who  look  to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  make  them  safe  In  these  perilous 
times.  A  democracy  can  survive  only  If  those 
In  positions  of  responsibility  accept  their  re- 
sponsibilities voluntarily  with  true  Intent 
to  serve  their  fellow  men  and  not  Just  them- 
selves. 

And  finally: 

"I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.'' 

For  one  of  you  today  accepting  a  Regular 
conrunlsslon.  this  ceremony  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  lifetime  career  of  military  service. 
For  the  rest  of  you,  it  means  a  period  of 
mandatory  active  service,  preparing  you  to 
Join  the  ranks  of  our  great  Reserve  forces — 
so  essential  to  defense  readiness.  As  a  sol- 
dier, it  is  my  hope  many  of  you  too  will 
eventually  join  our  Regular  ranks. 

WE  NEED  MEN  LIKE  TOC 

All  assembled  today,  your  parents,  rela- 
tives, friends,  families,  and  military  and 
civilian  instructors  are  Justifiably  proud  of 
you  and  your  accomplishments  to  date.  For 
the  future,  serve  your  country  well.  Faith- 
fully discharge  your  duties.  If  you  sei-vt  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  when  your  tour  of 
duty  Is  finished,  no  matter  how  long  or  how 
short,  you  will  then  realize  how  well  you  have 
been  served. 

Gentlemen,  I  welcome  you  into  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 


Cooking  a  Goose  on  a  Grid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congrress  I  have  viewed  with 
increasing  alarm  the  day-by-day  spread 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  our 
daily  lives. 

We  have  seen  the  slow  but  sure  ero- 
sion of  our  individual  freedom  and  how 
Government  more  and  more  puts  itself 
into  direct  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 


Earlier  in  the  session  I  pointed  out  how 
swiftly  it  is  moving  toward  an  all-out 
power  takeover.  Events  in  the  past  few 
days  apparently  substantiate  what  I 
have  been  saying. 

An  ai-ticle  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  July  17,  1963,  makes  mention  of 
this  subject  and,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Cooking  a  Goose  on  a  Grid 

If  anybody  had  any  lingering  doubts  about 
the  direction  the  Government's  policy  on 
electric  power  Is  taking,  events  of  recent 
weeks  ought  to  dispel  them. 

First  there  were  rules  quietly  adopted  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
denying  rights-of-way  for  private  utUity 
powerllnes  across  Federal  lands.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  reserve  public  lands  for  Fed- 
eral powerUnes,  built  at  the  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense, and  to  compel  private  companies  to 
run  their  lines  around  public  lands  clrcui- 
tously  at  their  customers  expense. 

Now  most  power  lines  stning  across  pub- 
lic lands  are  used  to  connect  one  power  sys- 
tem with  another  so  that,  in  emergencies 
and  in  periods  of  peak  demand,  power  can 
be"  shifted  quickly  from  one  point  to  an- 
other. It's  not  hard  to  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  rule  foreshadows  Government 
control  of  major  power  connecting  links. 

And  then  there  is  the  bill,  previously  voted 
by  the  Senate  and  just  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  Committee,  which  would 
allow  the  Government  to  sell  Pacific 
Northwest  power  In  California. 

How  come  the  Government  wants  to  sell 
Northwest  power  in  California?  Simply  be- 
cause Its  power  producing  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  facilities  In  the  Northwest 
area  are  under  pressure  to  find  more  cus- 
tomers to  buy  power  and  thus  help  reduce 
Bonneville's  operating  deficits. 

To  be  sure,  if  the  Government  wants  to 
sell  this  power  in  Oalifornla,  sonoehow  it  has 
to  get  It  there.  Be  the  bill  would  permit 
the  Government,  after  congressional  au- 
thorization, to  build  thotisand-mlle  trans- 
mlsstoB  lines  from  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  Cailfornla. 

Indeed,  Interior  Secretary  Udall  already 
has  asked  Congress  for  $23  million  to  meet 
preliminary  oonstructk>n  exp>«n8e6  on  lines 
which  eventually  could  cost  as  much  as 
»350  million.  This  in  spite  ot  the  fact  that 
four  California  private  utUltles  are  plan- 
ning, on  their  own,  to  build  lines  into  the 
State  from  the  Northwest. 

If  the  Federal  project  is  approved — and 
It's  expected  to  pass  handily — the  Govern- 
ment wUl  become  the  No.  1  transmitter  of 
Pacific  Northwest  power  Into  California  and 
some  other  Western  States.  ' 

The  Government  long  has  been  complain- 
ing that  private  companies  have  lagged  in 
establishing  what  it  calls  a  "coordinated 
national  electric  system."  But  if  there's 
going  to  be  unlimited  expansion  of  the  Fed- 
eral i>ower  grid,  it  is  plain  whose  goose  gets 
cooked  on  it. 


Realization  of  Ideals  of  Declaration  of 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  Gov. 
Otto  Kemer  of  Illinois,  in  a  recent  ad- 


dress to  the  convention  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  In  Chicago,  announced 
his  now  much-praised  proposal  to  use 
the  Federal-State  relief  funds  which  are 
ultimately  spent  for  the  rental  of  hous- 
ing for  individuals  in  slum  areas  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  substandard 
housing.  In  Chicago  alone  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $50  to  $60  million  a  year  in 
relief  funds  is  spent  for  housing  in  sub- 
standard areas.  Governor  Kemer 
pointed  out  that  if  arrangements  could 
be  made  to  Induce  landlords  receiving 
this  money  to  Improve  the  housing  and 
bring  it  up  to  code  standards,  not  only 
would  the  housing  be  improved  and  slum 
conditions  reduced,  but  Jol)s  would  be 
created  as  well  as  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide skills  and  education  to  many  dis- 
advantaged minority  youths  and  adults 
who  are  now  unemployed. 

This  proposal  deserves  careful  study 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  Governor 
Kemer  to  take  the  lead  in  making  such 
a  constructive  and  original  proposal. 
The  remainder  of  Governor  Kerner's 
speech  also  deserves  close  attention,  for 
it  is  a  sound  and  vigorous  statement  not 
only  of  his  belief  in  equal  opportunity 
and  justice  for  all.  but  of  the  enlightened 
policies  of  Illinois  distinguished  chief 
executive.  I  ask  unanifhous  consent  that 
Governor  Kerner's  speech  of  July  1  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  along  with  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Otto  Rtrner  Delivered  at 
National  Association  for  Abvancement  or 
Colored    Peopue.    Monbat.    Jot-t    1,    1963, 
Progressivk  Baptist  Cbwrch,  Chicago,  III. 
We  are  living  in  a  revolution — a  revolution 
In  the  minds,  in  the  imanners,  and,  we  hope, 
In   the   hearts  of   men.    Thla  revolution   Is 
worldwide   in   extent.     It  has   deep   historic 
roots.     It  Is  frau^>t  wttk  most  momentous 
consequences.     It  Is  the  eontinuatlon.  and  In 
many  ways,  the  fulfillmeMt  of  the  ideals  of 
the  American  RevolHtlon  and  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  E>eclaratlon  of  Independence. 
The    principles    of    the    declaration— the 
natural   freedom  and   equality  of  man,  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — have  been 
the  real  strength  of  this  country.    To  the 
extent   they  have    been   realized   they   have 
been  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty — a  beacon  to 
the  enslaved,  the  oppressed,  and  the  down- 
trodden. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  failed  to  em- 
body the  Ideals  of  the  declaration  in  the 
lives  of  any  of  us  we  have  betrayed  the 
mission  of  America.  In  betraying  that  mis- 
sion we  betray  ourselves  and  the  spiritual 
heritage  which  alone  makes  us  great,  which 
alone  gives  this  Nation  and  all  of  us  a  pur- 
pose. Without  that  purpose  we  loee  the  re- 
spect of  mankind,  our  children,  and  our- 
selves. 

Lincoln  saw  in  the  realization  of  the  Ideals 
of  the  declaration  the  true  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica. Their  realization  in  his  day  was  the 
occasion  of  both  a  great,  good,  and  a  national 
disaster.  The  bitter  fruit  of  violence  is 
with  us  yet.  The  great  good  of  emancipation 
Is  still  only  imperfectly  realized. 

In  the  revolution  of  our  time,  in  the  re- 
newed struggle  to  embody  the  Ideals  of  the 
declaration  in  the  life  of  our  country,  we 
must  use  all  our  courage,  all  our  charity, 
and  all  our  wisdom  to  keep  this  revolution 
peaceful  and  constructive. 

Tou  know  and  I  know  the  sad  history  of 
great  social  changes  begun  In  high  hope  of 
achieving  great  good  that  have  degenerated 


into  violence  and  bitterness.  Tou  and  I  and 
aU  men  of  good  will  are  engaged  in  a  mighty 
test  of  the  wisdom  of  our  people  and  the 
capacity  of  our  institutions  to  bring  about 
justice  and  orderly  change.  In  this  effort 
success  or  failure  will  depend  on  our  ability 
to  enlist  the  opinions  and  support  of  mod- 
erate America.  " 

How  difficult  this  is  when  passions  have 
been  aroused,  when  patience,  wisdom,  and 
commonsense  are  portrayed  as  cowardice, 
complacency  or  treachery  you  well  know. 
But  this  is  an  undertaking  in  which  we  n^u^c 
not  fall.  Moderate  men  of  good  will  must 
guide  the  powerful  forces  now  at  work  into 
-channels  of  effective,  constructive,  rapid 
action  to  remedy  the  ancient  injustices  that 
too  long  have  oppressed  so  many  in  a  land 
whose  proud  boast  is  to  be  free. 

The  great  historic  right  of  Americans  has 
been  the  right  to  make  their  way  across  the 
railroad  tracks.  Far  more  even  than  our 
westward  trek  this  constant  upward  move- 
ment in  our  society  of  those  who  entered  at 
the  bottom  to  the  place  in  our  society  that 
their  brains  and  brawn  could  win  has  been 
the  driving  force  of  our  economy  and  the 
talisman  that  has  drawn  the  talented,  the 
ambitious,  and  the  disinherited  and  the  op- 
pressed to  our  shores.  The  very  real  chance 
for  most  to  better  their  condition  by  use  of 
their  own  abilities  without  insurmountable 
artificial  barriers  has  biven  reality  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Equality  has  meant 
equality  of  opportunity,  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  or  fall  by  one's  own  exertion* 
or  lack  of  them. 

With  whatever  limitations — and  there 
have  been  and  still  are  many — our  overriding 
ideal  has  been  a  fair  field  and  no  favorites. 
This  is  why  we,  as  a  country,  so  early  and 
so  massively  provided  for  free  public  educa- 
tion. And  with  all  its  limitations,  and  there 
stUl  are  many,  we  as  a  country  still  provide, 
the  most  massive,  the  most  extensive  and 
the  most  free  systems  of  public  education  In 
the  world. 

In  gcB«ral,  the  American  melting  pot  haa 
worked  well.  With  whatever  coot  in  insult 
and  in  anguish  the  waves  of  Imilgrnnto  that 
have  scrambled  up  the  shores  of  America's 
coast  have  scrambled  up  the  social  ladder  as 
well.  In  the  process  they  have  been  fused 
by  the  i&elting  pot  Into  the  n«m-of-tbe-mine 
American  scarcely  distingulsiubble.  despite 
his  background  of  nationality,  race  or  reli- 
gion, frooa  any  of  his  fellows. 

I  am  told  a  local  sociology  professor  here- 
abouts takes  his  life  In  his  hands  with  his 
students  in  order  to  make  them  understand 
the  prevaslveness  of  this  social  process.  He 
tells  them:  "If  any  group  in  your  dty  ac- 
counted for  20  i>ercent  of  the  population  but 
66  percent  of  those  on  relief,  if  further  that 
group  accotmted  lor  85  percent  of  the  crime, 
wouldn't  you  want  to  send  them  back  where 
they  came  from?"  Then  he  says  to  them: 
"\  can  tell  by  the  gleam  in  your  eye  you 
think  I'm  talking  about  the  Negroes,  but  I'm 
not,  I'm  talking  about  the  Irish  in  1850." 

I  might  add  those  same  Irish  are  now  pro- 
viding the  mayor  of  this  city  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.  At  one  time 
there  was  scarcely  a  stigma  that  now  at- 
taches to  any  oppressed  minority  In  this 
country  that  was  not  att£u:hed  to  the  Irish. 

But  the  successful  climb  of  the  Irish  from 
the  bottom  of  the  social  heap  is  cold  com- 
fort to  our  two  most  ancient  minorities.  One 
the  rightful  owner  of  the  country  itself,  the 
American  Indian,  the  other  the  American 
Negro,  dragged  here  in  chains  and  forced  to 
contribute  his  labor  without  betting  him- 
self, have  been  here  longer  and  at  least  as 
long  as  the  Irish.  For  them  tragicaUy  the 
famed  American  melting  pot  has  failed  to 
melt  and  the  American  dream  of  nwving  up 
to  full  participation  and  acceptance  in  our 
society  has  become  a  bitter  nlghtmar»s. 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  and 
here  hope  has  been  unconscionably  deferred. 
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We  dare  not  agree  with  those  who  say  let 
nAture  take  Its  course.  The  course  of  nature 
can  produce  Toloanlc  eruptions  as  well  as 
benefloence.  Here  selfish  Individual  action 
has  produced  and  Is  producing  a  common 
disaster  rather  than  the  common  good.  Co- 
operative, dedicated,  vigorous  common  action 
is  needed  to  overcome  a  giant  evil  that 
threatens  iw  all — white  and  black  alike.  U 
we  are  to  preserve  the  society  we  both  cherish 
we  must  unite  to  make  It  free. 

Now.  concretely,  what  can  we  do?  I  say 
"we"  because  this  must  be  a  Joint  effort. 
Further  what  la  needed  cannot  be  granted  by 
anybody;  It  must  be  achieved  by  the  work  of 
all  of  us  on  the  problems  we — each  In  our 
own  way — are  best  able  to  handle. 

As  I  see  It.  there  are  four  main  things 
that  need  doing.  They  are  In  many  way 
Interelated.  First,  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  every  citizen  receives  his  full  legal 
rights  and  Is  accorded  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Justice  ought  to  be  the  same 
for  all.  Justice  ought,  as  has  been  well  raid, 
to  be  color  blind.  No  oitlaen  or  group  of 
citizens  should  be  given  either  the  need  or 
the  sUghteet  excuse  to  reeort  to  the  streets 
to  make  good   their  legal  rights. 

As  the  chief  magistrate  af  the  State  of 
Illinois  I  intend  to  use  all  my  legal  and 
moral  authority  to  see  to  It  that  this  shall 
be  the  case.  I  am  calling  a  conference  of 
mayors  and  city  manAgers  to  advise  with 
me  and  the  other  elected  State  officers  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  of  the  citizen  as  to 
how  we  may  work  together  to  see  that  the 
"Land  of  Lincoln"  is  tnse  to  Lincoln  In  deeds 
as  well  as  words  and  ttiat  all  our  citizens 
enjoy  their  legal  rlghu  equally  and  Im- 
partially. 

Here  we  are  favoring  nob«dy.  We  are 
giving  each  man  his  d\M  as  a  man.  In  this 
we  move  to  what  must  be  our  great  objective 
that  all  persons  should  be  treated  on  their 
individual  merits,  and  their  demerits,  as 
persons. 

The  second,  and  in  my  mind  absolutely 
paramount,  objective  must  be  Jobs.  What 
we  need  above  all  In  this  country  is  a  svirg- 
ing,  expanding  economy  that  in  its  search 
for  hands  and  brains  will  wash  away  every 
dike  of  prejudice  and  fully  employ  all  our 
people.  We  need  so  insistent  a  force  of  de- 
mand playing  upon  Indvistry  that  It  will 
employ,  upgrade  and  train  those  now  re- 
jected as  marginal  and  unfi^.  It  is  the  sad- 
dest commentary  that  only  In  a  war  of  man 
against  man  can  we  fully  make  use  of  man. 
It  Is  a  bitter  reflection  on  our  inhumanity 
that  we  as  yet  have  found  no  way  to  fully 
employ  man  In  fighting  the  giant  evils  that 
beset  him. 

Clearly  an  adequate  national  growth  rate 
must  be  a  prime  objective  of  all  of  us  and 
we  must  press  for  such  public  policies  as  are 
most  conducive  to  its  attainment.  With 
Jobs  every  problem  that  besets  us — race  ce- 
latlons.  relief,  unemployment,  the  high  costs 
ol  government — all  become  easier  of  solu- 
tion, without  them  all  become  more  dlfOcult 
and  threatening. 

As  the  man  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
along  with  other  disadvantaged  minorities, 
the  Negro  Is  peculiarly  handicapped.  The 
labor  market  Is  slack.  Employers  can  pick 
and  choose  selecting  only  the  most  highly 
skilled  and  educated.  Whereas  all  other  mi- 
norities in  our  history  made  their  way  In  a 
market  characterized  by  a  heavy  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  unskilled  labor,  today's 
minorities  are  the  victims  of  a  radical  change 
In  the  labor  market.  The  uneducated  and 
the  unskilled  are  the  vmwanted  doomed  to 
casual  employment  at  best,  dependency  and 
crime  at  worst. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  let  nature  take 
its  course.  The  cost  in  human  misery.  In 
economic  loss  and  in  crime  and  violence  Is 
prohibitive.  While  nationally  we  must  rouse 
ourselves  to  get  the  economy  moving,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  local  inaction. 


We  In  minoU  have  conducted  a  major 
survey  of  the  magnitude  and  characteristics 
of  our  unemployed.  We  now  know  a  great 
deal  about  them  and  this  knowledge  we  in- 
tend to  put  Into  vigorous  action,  liiatchlng 
our  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  un- 
employed we  are  now  undertaking,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Oovernnient,  a 
study  of  the  magnitude  and  characteristics 
of  Job  vacancies  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  ovir  knowledge  of  the  Job- 
less we  will  then  for  the  first  time  have  some- 
thing like  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Jobs 
available.  This  will  permit  the  Illinois  State 
Bmployment  Service  to  begin  to  do  a  really 
efficient  Job  of  matching  people  with  Jobs. 
It  will  also  begin  to  make  possible  a  realistic 
program  of  a  Job  counseling.  And  with  this 
knowledge  we  can  start  the  vitally  needed 
overhauling  of  our  system  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

We  badly  need  to  bridge  the  wide  gap  that 
has  grown  between  the  world  of  education 
and  the  world  of  work.  This  is  especially 
true  at  the  secondary  level  but  Is  of  well- 
nigh  equal  concern  at  the  junior  college 
and  technical  institute  level. 

For  many  of  our  disadvantaged  youth,  edu- 
cation to  be  meaningful  and  provide  motiva- 
tion must  bear  a  clear  relation  to  a  Job  down 
the  road.  The  present  lack  of  that  mani- 
fest connection  leads  to  ineffectiveness  at 
the  high  school  and  even  the  elementary 
level.  CXur  failure  to  develop  an  adequate 
system  o<  junior  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stitutes Is  costing  o\ir  youth  jobs  and  our 
Industry  badly  nteded  technically  trained 
manpower. 

These  things  I  have  been  talking  about  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  near  future.  I  am,  in  ad- 
dition, concerned  with  the  Immediate  pre- 
sent. How  can  we  get  as  many  Jobs  to  as 
many  people  as  quickly  as  possible?  I  have 
been  giving  the  matter  a  lot  of  thought  and 
while  I  have  not  checked  it  from  every  an- 
gle. I- believe  there  are  a  niunber  of  things 
that  are  worth  giving  a  good  hard  try. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois and  the  Federal  Government  between 
them  are,  through  recipients  of  relief,  in 
effect  renting  somewhere  around  90,000 
dwelling  units  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Check- 
ing the  census  figures  it  seems  likely  that 
these  units  constitute  the  bulk  at  the  so- 
called  slum  rentals  In  the  city.  Many,  if 
not  most  of  these  units,  are  In  violation  of 
the  city  building  code.  Given  the  huge 
rental  demand  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Government — some  $60  million  a  year — it 
should  be  possible  to  work  out  arrangements 
that  wovUd  persuade  and  make  it  possible 
for  landlords  to  bring  these  units  up  to  code 
standards. 

In  the  event  the  landlord  could  not  him- 
self do  this  In  all  probably  he  could  be  In- 
duced to  let  the  State  do  It  In  lieu  of  rents. 
Bringing  the  bulk  of  substandard  rental 
units  up  to  code  in  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago 
would  generate  a  lot  of  work.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  unions  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  both  to  make  a  major  contri- 
bution In  eliminating  the  slums  of  the  city 
and  In  the  process  to  provide  skills  and  edu- 
cation to  many  of  the  disadvantaged  minor- 
ity youths  and  adults  now  unemployed. 

I  believe  a  major  program  to  bring  sub- 
standard rental  units  up  to  code  standards 
could  be  the  means  of  providing  Jobs  as  ap- 
prentices and  perhaps  Journeymen  to  many 
now  unemployed.  I  believe  further  it 
would  be  a  source  of  pride  to  those  em- 
ployed that  they  were  making  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  many  of  them  now  live  bet- 
ter places  in  which  to  live. 

Along  with  the  massive  lever  of  the  mll- 
llon^  now  spent  In  rentals  in  the  central  city 
I  am  sure  architects,  engineers,  planners, 
and  businessmen  would  contribute  to  what 
might  be  called  "project  upgrade,"  designed 
to  bring  the  whole  city  up  to  building  code 
standards. 


What  would  provide  a  major  assist  to  city 
betterment  and  employment  In  Chicago 
would  be  feasible  in  every  major  city  in  the 
country.  I  am  going  to  urge  my  fellow 
governors  at  our  annual  conference  at  Miami 
Beach  to  request  the  cooperation  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  departments  and 
organized  labor  in  studying  the  feasibility 
of  what  I  am  here  suggesting.  It  seems  to 
me  to  make  sense  and  be  lu-gently  needed. 
The  growing  edge  of  jobs  in  our  economy 
Is  in  services.  Most  of  the  large  Industry 
labor  force  will  In  all  probability  remain 
stable  or  even  decline  as  the  process  of  auto- 
mation continues.  However,  as  Incomes 
have  expanded  more  and  more  people  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  services  and  here  there 
are  unfilled  Jobs  that  are  going  begging 
These  Jobs,  unlike  many  In  the  other  growth 
areas  of  the  economy,  do  not  place  a  heavy 
demand  on  prior  education  and  training. 

I  think  we  need  to  make  a  major  effort 
to  mobilize  the  unfilled  Job  potential  In  the 
service  areas  and  bring  It  to  bear  on  relieving 
our  unemployed  who  lack  education  and 
skills.  This  Is  a  job  in  which  the  State  and 
Federal  employment  services,  Indioatry  and 
the  schools  can  play  a  vital  role. 

Lastly,  I  think  we  can  make  better  xise 
of  government  employment  as  an  assist  to 
solving  our  problem.  While  we  have  empha- 
sized our  discontent  with  our  modest  role 
In  the  procurement  plans  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  and 
the  E>epartment  of  Defense — and  rightly 
since  we  want  our  scientists  and  engineers  to 
at  least  have  the  chance  of  being  employed 
here — this  la  not  the  only  area  of  Federal 
employment  in  which  we  are  Interested. 
The  US.  Poet  Office  has  played  an  honorable 
and  largely  unsung  role  In  providing  a  major 
source  of  minority  employment.  The  State 
of  Illinois  is  lacking  in  comparable  Federal 
employment.  There  are  other  Federal  op- 
erations similar  to  the  Poet  Office  In  their 
requirements  that  could  be  located  in  Illi- 
nois and  provide  xiseful  avenues  for  the  em- 
pl03rment  of  many  of  the  disadvantaged  who 
are  now  unemployed. 

I  would  also  \irge  Illlnots  industry  to  raid 
the  post  office  for  talent.  Many  persons 
educated  far  beyond  their  job  requirements 
could  be  moved  from  Government  service 
into  private  Industry  with  gain  to  them- 
selves and  Industry.  Their  removal  would 
create  new  opportunities  all  along  the  line. 
This  but  Illustrates  the  fundamental  truth 
that  the  way  to  help  the  marginal  unem- 
ployed worker  is  to  upgrade  those  In  the  en- 
trance jobs  of  Industry.  Here  Is  where  you 
create  Jobs  for  those  whose  lack  of  education 
and  skills  now  keep  them  out  of  the  labor 
market. 

We  need  a  vast  talent  hunt  to  see  where 
our  unused  manpower  resources  are,  to  bring 
them  to  light  and  to  get  them  fully  and 
properly  utilized. 

There  Is  much  that  I  would  like  to  say 
about  education,  but  I  have  already  talked 
longer  than  I  should  and  some  of  It  can  be 
said  In  connection  with  housing. 

I  think  education  is  our  most  Important 
Investment.  It  Is  the  most  Important  Job 
of  State  and  local  government.  Two  things 
seems  to  me  urgently  necessary.  We  must 
see  to  It  that  our  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation make  effective  strides  In  expanding 
the  ranks  of  an  educated,  fully  trained  Negro 
leadership.  All  leadership  ranks  In  this 
country  are  thin  but  you  know  how  desper- 
ately important  this  problem  Is  for  the 
minorities. 

Equally  Important  and  quantitatively  far 
more  Important  we  need  a  crash  program  to 
get  the  three  B's  effectively  to  the  great  and 
growing  body  of  unemployed  Illiterates  that 
our  society  is  producing  and  that  are  be- 
coming a  festering,  alienated  sore  In  our 
midst.  There  Is  no  greater  problem  In 
American  education  today  than  how  effec- 
tively to  cope  with  the  growing  number  of 
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dropHJUts  and  educational  failures  that  are 
being  processed  Into  unemployment  by  edu- 
cational failure.  This  Is  a  Job  that  cannot 
wait. 

We  in  Illinois  have  been  mobilizing  our 
college  youth  and  adult  volunteers  to  attack 
the  alarming  problem  of  dropouts  and  il- 
literacy. I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
need  to  bring  to  bear  every  resource  In  our 
power  to  see  to  It  that  we  contain  and  force 
back  the  spread  of  Illiteracy.  In  the  modern 
labor  market  It  can  spell  only  one  thing — 
unemployment,  relief  rolls,  delinquency,  and 
crime — tragedy  for  the  Individual  and 
tragedy  for  the  society. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  say  this  about 
education.  I  think  we  must  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  good  sense  to  treat  It  not 
in  terms  of  demagogic  slogans  but  In  terms 
of  what  Is  best  for  the  children  and  the 
community. 

Policies  which  lead  to  a  public  school 
population  80  percent  Negro  as  In  Wash- 
ington are  neither  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Negro  nor  the  white  community.  We  want 
to  upgrade,  not  downgrade,  our  schools.  Ne- 
gro parents  are  as  much  interested  in 
schools  with  wholesome  environments  and 
high  educational  standards  as  whites.  Ne- 
groes have  as  much  concern  with  protect- 
ing their  children  from  rowdyUm.  gangs  and 
destructive  influences  as  whites.  And  we 
all  have  a  common  Interest  In  alleviating 
the  concentrated  evil  forces  of  the  slum  that 
breed  the  behaviors  wrongly  associated  with 
race.  Our  problem  in  all  honesty  is  the 
ghetto. 

Now  to  bring  this  overlong  talk  to  a 
close  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  hous- 
ing. The  white  community  Is  in  bondage 
to  a  grievous  misconception.  It  confuses  a 
class  problem  with  a  race  problem.  It  sees 
In  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  an  Indication  of 
hla  likely  behavior.  Because  the  Negro  is 
statistically  the  most  Impoverished,  the  most 
dep>rlved  and  becoming.  In  all  probability, 
the  most  embittered  segment  of  American 
life,  whites  fear  as  a  matter  of  race  what 
we  know  Is  a  matter  of  poverty.  They  do 
not  understand  that  the  Negro  ghetto  far 
from  protecting  cities  destroys  them.  They 
do  not  know  that  by  walling  people  In  and 
preventing  their  natural  assimilation  to  the 
rest  of  the  society  they  create  the  very  con- 
ditions of  blttemesB  and  despair  that  pro- 
duce the   crime  and   violence   they  fear. 

They  do  not  know  that  the  only  way  to 
destroy  the  cancer  they  fear  is  to  destroy 
the  ghetto.  They  do  not  know  that  the  way 
to  assimilate  the  impoverished  and  the  dis- 
advantaged Is  not  to  concentrate  and  segre- 
gate them.  They  do  not  know,  but  they 
must  be  made  to  know,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  ghetto  is  the  way  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction of  our  cities  and  our  way  of  life. 
They  must  be  made  to  learn  that  dispersion 
is  the  only  way  to  make  possible  the  assimi- 
lation and  upgrading  we  all  desire.  The 
walled-ln  bitterness  we  are  now  creating  can 
destroy  us.  An  open  society  free  to  all  on 
their  merits  Ls  our  salvation,  black  and 
white. 

Finally,  the  surest  method  to  travel  the 
road  to  this  salvation  Is  for  us  jointly  to 
tear  down  the  "Berlin  wall"  of  prejudice  and 
fear  that  separates  us.  What  we  need  \ir- 
gently  and  above  all  la  for  tfce  leaders  of 
the  Negro  and  white  communities  to  begin 
the  too-long-delayed  process  of  getting  to 
know  each  other — know  each  other  as  men. 
Once  we  do  this  the  bitter  fruit  we  Inherit 
from  our  Joint  history  will  be  replaced  by 
a  new  and  better  reallzatloa  of  the  Ideals 
of  oxxr  common  covmtry. 

I  can  assure  you  the  land  of  Lincoln  will 
be  no  laggard  in  the  continuing  cause  of 
man's  emancipation. 


Hon.  John  S.  Monagan  Honored  by  the 
Association  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
during  the  annual  banquet  commemo- 
rating the  obsei-vance  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  the  Assembly  of  the  Captive 
European  Nations  honored  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Connecticut, 
Representative  John  S.  Monagan,  with  a 
citation  expressing  the  assembly's  "sin- 
cere gratitude  for  his  steadfast  further- 
ance of  the  freedom  aspirations  of  the 
captive  nations." 

In  presenting  the  citation,  Dr.  George 
M.  Dimitrov,  chairman.  Assembly  of  the 
Captive  European  Nations,  made  these 
remarks  which  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  House: 

The  honorable  John  S.  Monagan  was  first 
elected  to  the  86th  Congress  in  1»58  and  was 
soon  after  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  There  the  former  mayor  and 
attorney,  of  Waterbvu-y.  Conn.,  established 
within  a  very  short  period  ot  time  a  most 
enviable  record  of  accomplishments. 

Last  summer  Representative  E^na  F. 
Kellt,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  requested  him  to  preside  over  hear- 
ings on  the  Captive  European  Nations.  He 
discharged  this  mission  with  great  distinc- 
tion. Under  his  chairmanship  the  subctKn- 
mlttee  produced  a  remarkably  straightfor- 
ward report.  Its  basic  finding  was  refresh- 
ingly clearcut,  and  I  quote: 

"The  people  of  the  captive  nations,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  regimes  governing  them, 
constitute  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  good 
will  for  the  United  States.  Their  desire  to 
be  oriented  toward  the  West,  and  their  hope 
of  eventually  regaining  their  national  in- 
de|)endence,  serve  as  a  p>owerful  brake  upon 
the  Soviet  Union's  freedcMn  of  action  and 
capability  to  extend  the  Communist  empire 
in  Europe  through  Intimidation  or  overt  ag- 
gression. 

"Its  recommendations  were  equally  clear- 
cut.  The  subcommittee  called  for  'prompt, 
continuous  and  energetic  steps  to  make  clear 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  support  the  policy  of 
refusing  to  accept  the  status  quo  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  right  of  self-determination 
of  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations.' 

"Speclflcally  it  called  for  exposure  of  So- 
viet colonialism,  for  pressing  the  Hungarian 
question  before  the  United  Nations,  for  In- 
vigorating broadcasts  to  east  central  BIu- 
ropc,  for  establishing  a  special  permanent 
subcommittee  on  captive  nations. 

"We  must  always  remember,"  concluded 
the  report,  "that  otir  support  for  the  legiti- 
mate objectives  of  liberty  and  self-deter- 
mination for  these  friendly  peoples  may  ex- 
ploit a  woefully  weak  spot  in  the  Soviet 
system." 

Our  award  to  Representative  Monagan  Is 
at  once  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his 
personal  endeavors  on  behalf  of  our  nations 
and  a  token  of  appreciation  of  the  states- 
man like  work  accomplished  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hoiise  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 


The  citation  reads  as  follows : 
To  John  S.  Monacan,  U.S.  Representative 
from   Connecticut  In   sincere   gratitude   for 
the  steadfast  furtherance  of  the  freedom  as- 
pirations of  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fine  work  done  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Monagan,  in  chairing  the  hearings 
on  the  captive  European  nations  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in 
keeping  the  membership  of  the  House 
apprised  of  developments  in  that  area 
through  periodic  reports.  I  know  that 
we  all  wish  him  well  in  the  fine  work 
which  he  is  doing  and  are  delighted  with 
the  recognition  which  he  received  from 
the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions. 

Early  West  Virginia  War  Correspondent 
Recorded  Funeral  of  Napoleon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  article  In  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va..  Gazette-Mail  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
earliest  American  war  correspondents 
to  achieve  fame  was  David  Hunter 
Strother.  born  in  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
in  1816. 

According  to  this  article,  Strother  be- 
came famous  as  a  Civil  War  illustrator 
and  reporter,  writing  under  the  name  of 
"Porte  Crayon."  But  the  most  dramatic 
of  his  early  writings  was  his  account  of 
the  reburial  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  Paris  In  1840. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Gazette -Mail  article  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Early    West    Virginia    War    Correspondent 
Recorded  Funeral  or  Napoleon 

David  Hunter  Strother,  a  Martinsburg  na- 
tive who  was  better  known  under  his  p>en 
name  of  "Porte  Crayon,"  attained  fame  as 
an  illustrator  for  Harper's  magazine  during 
the  ClvU  War. 

Assigned  to  the  staff  of  at  least  four  Union 
generals  at  different  times,  he  was  in  80  bat- 
tles and  was  frequently  promoted  until  he 
resigned  in  September  1864.  After  the  war, 
he  was  breveted  as  a  brigadier  general. 

In  addition  to  his  striking  ability  to  draw 
on-the-scene  sketches  of  the  war,  Strother 
did  very  well  with  words. 

He  had  a  slow  moving,  plctiiresque  way  of 
writing,  best  described  as  the  Irving  tra- 
dition. 

Not  many  people  had  heard  of  David 
Hunter  Strother,  much  less  Porte  Crayon,  be- 
fore the  war.  A  series  of  stories  he  wrote  tor 
publication  in  the  Martinsburg  Gazette  in 
1841-43  didnt  attract  much  attention.  At 
that  time  he  was  25  to  27  years  old.  His  fame 
was  to  come  18  or  more  years  later. 
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Cecil  D  Eby.  writing  In  the  West  Virginia 
History  magazine,  aays  ttutt  the  moat  dra- 
matic word  sketch  among  the  early  writings 
of  Strother  was  his  eu:count  oi  the  funeral 
of  Napoleon  I. 

The  French  Emperor  died  In  1821.  but  his 
remains  were  brought  from  St.  Helena  to 
Paris  foe  reburlsi  in  1840.  There  was  a 
procession  of  lao.OOO  soldiers  in  brilliant  at- 
tire, Bjxti  the  roar  of  a  cannon  announced 
that  the  body  was  being  brought  Into  the 
city.    Strother  wrote : 

"The  dust  of  him  whose  name  once  shook 
the  world  was  now  before  me.  I  did  not 
breathe:  the  pageantry  waxed  dim  before 
my  eyes.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  ooOln  of 
Napoleon. 

"Several  persons  addressed  reoiarks  to  ms 
at  the  time,  but  the  words  made  no  Im- 
pression. I  was  lost — absorbed  In  the  feel- 
ing foe  which  there  U  no  language.  •  •  • 
The  last  act  of  the  tremendous  drama  was 
dosed,  and  the  curtain  has  drawn  forever." 

Strother  was  consul-general  at  Mexico 
City  from  1879  to  1888.  He  died  In  Charles 
Town  m  1888  at  the  age  of  73. 


DeceacyWiU  PrcTul 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF  oaacoM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1963 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  sm  Indication  of  the  mounting  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  with  which  the 
President's  civil  rights  bill  is  being  sup- 
ported by  distinguished  Americans.  I  of- 
fer for  insertion  in  the  Congrissional 
Rkcoko  this  feature  story  which  appeared 
In  the  July  11.  1963  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  It  discusses  the  impressive 
background  of  Patricia  Roberts  Harris, 
prominent  Negro  woman  attorney,  who 
Is  leaving  her  position  as  associate  dean 
of  students  at  Howard  University  and 
will  become  cochairman  with  Mildred 
McAfee  Horton.  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee to  coordinate  for  his  civil  rights 
biU  among  American  women. 

This  article  discusses  Mrs.  Harris'  be- 
lief, which  I  am  certain  Is  shared  by  most 
Americans,  that  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions combined  with  the  democratic 
process  will  allow  Negroes  to  attain  the 
rights  which  belong  to  them. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  July  11.  1963] 
Decinct  Wnj.  PaxVAtt — OAi»TTAi.rrx 
Co-CHAnu(AN  Has  Faith 

( By  Roberta  Brown ) 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  prominent  Negro 
woman  attorney  who  had  Jioat  submitted  her 
resignation  as  associate  dean  of  students  at 
Howard  University,  was  named  yesterday  as 
co-Chalrman  with  Mildred  McAfee  Hortoo 
of  the  President's  Committee  to  marahall  60 
million  American  women  to  the  support  ot 
his  clvU  rights  bUl. 

Mrs.  Harris  had  Intended  to  leave  her 
administrative  post  at  the  university  on 
August  31  to  Join  her  husband,  William 
Beasley  Harris,  In  law  practice  In  Washing- 
ton. Now  that  win  be  secondary  to  the 
discharge  of  an  xinpald  job  she  feels  she 
"cannot  reftis*." 

In  the  comfortable  living  room  of  her 
seven-room  home  at  3804  13th  Street  NW., 
a    few    hours    after    her    appointment    last 


night,  she  said  she  met  Mrs.  Horton,  former 
president  of  Wellesley  College  and  wartime 
head  of  the  Waves,  tot  the  first  time  at  the 
meeting  convened  by  the  President  at  the 
White  House  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Her  own  name  was  proposed  at  the  follow- 
up  meeting  which  the  women  held  later  the 
same  evening  In  the  Interdepartmental  audi- 
torium. 

"Both  meetings,"  she  said,  "gave  evidence 
of  great  enthusiasm  and  a  great  drive  to  get 
on  with  this. 

"A  good  deal  of  critical  thinking  has  got 
to  go  Into  this  effort,"  Mrs.  Harris  said. 
"Women  have  an  enormous  power  to  effect 
action  when  they  decide  to  use  It.  But,  the 
Committee,  as  I  see  It.  will  be  a  symbolic 
thing,  a  clearinghouse  for  sharing  of  infor- 
mation, and  will  not  necessarily  have  a  great 
deal  of  ongoing  activity." 

Committed  to  "civil  order"  and  a  belief 
that  peaceful  demonstrations  and  democratic 
processes  will  function  to  allow  Negroes  "the 
rights  that  belong  to  them."  Mrs.  Harris  said. 
"I  just  have  such  faith  that  decency  will 
prevail. 

"With  the  President's  leadership.  It  Is 
Inconceivable  to  me  that  some  southerners 
will  not  be  patriots  enough  to  bring  us 
through  this." 

Although  less  militant  than  some  Negro 
leaders.  Mrs.  Harris  has  demonstrated  her 
belief  In  action. 

Twenty  years  ago.  she  said,  when  she  was 
NAACP  vice  chairman  of  a  student  chapter, 
she  took  part  In  one  of  the  earliest  sit-ins 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  14th  and  U  Streets 
with  fellow  students  at  Howard  University. 
"There  was  a  white  lunchroom  there  right 
in  the  middle  of  what  was  the  main  street  In 
an  all -colored  district  of  segregated  Wash- 
ington. 

"We  had  been  to  the  Booker  T.  Theater  and 
simply  went  In  and  sat  down  until  the  pro- 
prietor closed  the  place  at  1  In  the  afternoon. 
"We  picketed  the  place  for  a  few  days 
until  It  was  opened  to  Negroes.  I  wish  I 
could  say  It  stayed  that  way.  but  It  didn't." 
she  added. 

But,  even  In  Its  segregated  days.  Washing- 
ton was  a  good  city  for  Negroes,  according 
to  Mrs.  Harris.  "The  police  were  wonderful. 
They  watched,  but  didn't  Intervene  as  long 
as  everything  was  orderly.** 

It  Is  for  that  reason.  Mrs.  Harris  said,  that 
she  has  faith  that  demonstrations  will  be 
orderly  In  behalf  of  the  Presldent'rblll.  based 
on  the  Interstate  commerce  provisions  of 
Federal  law,  and  that  It  will  be  passed. 

"It's  clear  that  we  can't  have  clvU  dis- 
order The  Negro  movement  has  historically 
been  one  of  nonviolence  but  no  one  on 
earth  can  predict  what  might  happen  If  It  Is 
frustrated. "  she  said. 


NatioQal  Service  Corps 


would  duplicate  the  work  already  being 
done  by  existing  agencies.  We  should 
all  pay  attention  to  the  President's  an- 
swer. 

He  first  compared  this  criticism  to  the 
kind  of  criticism  leveled  at  the  oversea 
Peace  Corps  while  legislation  to  create 
it  was  being  considered.  And  he  p>olnted 
to  the  great  success  that  wonderful 
group  of  dedicated  Americans  has  made. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  poverty  here  at  home  is  geograph- 
ically Isolated:  it  is  not  seen  by  many 
people,  and  hence  disregarded.  As  an 
example  he  referred  to  our  institutions 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  all  of 
which  could  use  corpsmen  volunteers 
badly.  He  mentioned  the  pitiful  state  of 
our  Indian  reservations,  and  the  urban 
slum  with  its  plethora  of  dropouts.  He 
reminded  us  that  these,  our  poor,  have 
little  or  no  voice  to  make  themselves  and 
their  pleas  heard. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  spoke  of  our 
people's  propensity  for  helping  their 
brothers: 

I  think  these  young  men  and  women  would 
be  |>roud  to  give  a  year  of  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  their  country.  They  are  willing 
to  go  abroad.  I  think  they  would  be  more 
willing  to  stay  home.  Their  example.  I 
think,  can  be  a  catalyst.  We  have  millions 
of  people  who  work  In  the  various  agencies. 
I  think  they  do  a  wonderful  Job.  We  want 
to  supplement  their  work.  Most  Of  those 
who  work  In  the  field  say  more  can  be  done. 
*  *  *  What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  make  It 
possible  for  people  In  this  country  to  give 
a  year  of  their  lives  without  compensation, 
but  with  enough  to  live  on  to  serve  In  these 
various  areas  where  people  do  not  enjoy 
the  prosperity  which  so  much  of  our  coun- 
try experience  live.  I  think  those  opposed 
to  It  are  wrong.  I  think  the  program  Is  a 
good  Idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  na- 
tional service  program  bill  now  before 
this  body  is  the  embodiment  of  another 
phrase  of  the  President's: 

We  shall  be  Judged  more  by  what  we  do 
at  home  than  what  we  preach  abroad. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  mrw  jkbsxt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  statement  made 
yesterday  by  the  President  at  his  news 
conference  regarding  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Corps.  The  question 
asked  has  been  raised  on  this  floor,  as 
well  as  the  floor  of  the  other  body,  by 
some  opposed  to  legislation  designed  to 
Implement  this  service  corps.  It  was 
that  critics  of  the  plan  charge  the  corps 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson  Neart  • 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  June  26, 1963 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  inspiring  articles 
that  I  have  seen  in  connection  with  the 
setting  of  a  new  record  for  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  ooir  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson, 
appeared  In  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Sun- 
day, July  7.  1963.  It  was  written  by  an 
outstanding  journalist,  Frank  Eleazer, 
who  has  so  ably  covered  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional for  a  number  of  years.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues,  both 
as  a  story  of  a  great  Congressman  who 
has  served  his  country  so  long  and  so 
well,  and  as  an  example  of  distinguished 
Joumaliam. 


The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  June  26,  19631 

UNCLE    Cakl    Nkabs    A    RECoaD — Vinson    Uf 

Congress  Since  1914 

(By  Frank  Eleazer) 
Washington,  July  6 — An  alltlme  record 
for  House  service  will  be  established  shortly 
by  a  79-year-old  country  boy  from  MUledge- 
vllle,  Ca.,  who  says  the  way  to  stave  off  old 
age  Is  to  keep  looking  forward,  not  backward. 
"You've  got  to  stay  busy  and  stay  abreast 
of  the  times,"  explained  Representative 
Cakl  Vinson  as  he  approached  the  latest  of 
many  milestones  In  a  colorful  House  career 
that  may  never  be  matched.  "Times  move 
ahead.  There's  nothln'  to  be  gained  slttln* 
back    reminiscing." 

It  Is  Just  this  philosophy  that  has  thrown 
Uncle  Ca«l  Vinson,  dean  of  the  House  and 
leader  of  a  so-called  moderate  bloc  from 
the  South,  into  recurrent  conflict  with  some 
of  Dixie's  more  conservative  members. 

And  there  Is  little  doubt,  as  he  says, 
that  this  outlook  also  has  played  a  part  In 
helping  him  bull  his  way  unscarred  through 
the  battles  of  almost  half  a  century  of  hard 
work  In  the  House. 

Vinson  came  to  Congress  In  1914  at  age 
30,  the  youngest  Member  of  Congress.  On 
July  18  he  will  have  served  continuously 
48  years,  6  months,  and  13  days,  breaking 
the  record  set  by  another  House  titan,  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  and  setting  a  new 
one  that  cant  be  equaled  anytime  soon 
and  could  stand  Indefinitely. 

On  November  18,  Vinson  will  be  80.  Next 
year  he  will  complete  his  &Oth  year  In  the 
House.  Nobody  Is  betting  that  he  won't 
be  around  for  at  least  a  few  more. 

Millions  have  read  about  the  tired  old  men 
of  Congress,  usually  Identified  only  as  octo- 
genarians, who  are  supposed  to  be  dragging 
their  feet  and  Impeding  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery. Put  It  down  that  these  complaints, 
emanating  mostly  from  political  science 
professors  and  columnists  but  also  some- 
times from  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
directed  at  Uncle  Cakl. 

As  chairman  ot  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Vinson  still  runs  his  empire  Just 
the  way  he  always  has  and  as  any  emperor 
wcxuld.  He  enjoys  all  his  faculties,  and  no- 
body tries  to  outsmart  him. 

He  drives  his  subcommittees  to  get  on 
with  their  work,  but  a  subcommittee  chalr- 
msoi  as  often  as  not  will  find  that  Vinson 
has  studied  the  problem  and  worked  out  the 
solution  before  ever  handing  over  the  Job. 

"Now  heahs  what  let's  do.  and  I'm  gonna 
hep  you."  Is  a  stock  opening  gambit  with 
Vinson. 

When  Defense  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNa- 
mara  was  bom.  Vinson  was  already  a  sea- 
soned Houce  Member.  Now  McNamara,  with 
a  pretty  sizable  empire  of  his  own.  Includes 
Vinson  among  the  very  few  people  with 
whom  he  finds  It  expedient  to  clear  In  ad- 
vance some  of  his  more  controversial 
actions. 

If  the  Defense  Secretary  phones  Vinson's 
Capitol  ofnce  at,  say.  7:30  a.m.,  very  likely 
It  will  be  Vinson  himself  who  answers. 
Vinson's  staff,  lucky  people,  can  snooae  as 
late  as  they  want.  Just  so  long  as  they  get 
to  the  office  by  8. 

Vinson  has  been  boss  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  more  than  12  years  and 
was  chairman  of  Its  predecessor  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  for  16  years  before  that.  No- 
body can  recall  any  other  Member  who  was 
a  committee  chairman  that  long.  And  there 
have  been  mighty  few  chairmen  who  held, 
for  any  shorter  period,  anything  like  Vin- 
son's unchallenged  sway. 

Vinson,  as  a  member  of  a  1925  commission 
set  up  by  President  Calvin  CooUdge.  played 
a  key  role  In  committing  this  country  to 
development  of  both  commerlcal  and  de- 
fense aviation.  It  was  Vinson  to  whom 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  locked  for 


help  In  prodding  Congress  Into  construction 
of  a  two-ocean  Navy.  And  It  was  Vinson 
who  practically  ordered  the  Navy  to  build 
lU  own  vast  strength  In  the  air. 

It  also  was  Vinson  who  told  the  battleship 
admirals  finally  to  get  him  a  picture  of  one 
of  their  vessels,  so  he  could  hang  It  on  the 
wall  of  his  ofiace.  The  day  of  the  battleship, 
he  told  them  firmly,  was  over. 

Vinson  has  served  with  and  known  well 
eight  Presidents  starting  with  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. He  is  and  has  been  a  Democrat,  with- 
out any  excuses.  He  has  called  President 
Kennedy  one  of  the  greatest,  and  sticks  to 
that  view  despite  the  current  civil  rights 
squabble. 

On  that,  of  course,  he  thinks  the  President 
Is  wrong,  and  he  will  vote  with  the  rest  of 
the  South  against  the  Kennedy  civil  lights 
bill.  But  he  has  helped  Kennedy  repeatedly 
to  muster  needed  Southern  votes  on  other 
critical  Issues,  and,  as  he  says,  "111  be  hep- 
pin'  him  again  In  the  future." 

Vinson  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  recent  criti- 
cal talk  about  oldsters  In  Congress,  and 
actually  he  tends  to  agree  with  some  of  It. 
But  as  for  himself,  he  Isn't  old.  His  hear- 
ing, vision,  and  energy  are  all  unimpaired. 
So  is  his  savvy. 

He  eats  whatever  he  sees  that  looks  good. 
He  had  his  last  drink  of  whiskey  30  years  ago. 
He  smokes  seven  or  eight  cigars  dally,  the 
kind  he  can  buy  for  10  cents  In  the  House 
restaurant.  He  claims  to  have  quit  chew- 
ing tobacco.  Possibly  at  79  he  feared  this 
was  becoming  a  habit. 

"I  feel  like  I'm  Just  beglnnln'  to  hit  my 
stride,"  he  said  the  other  day  to  a  friend, 
not  much  more  than  half  his  age,  who  finally 
has  had  to  give  up  as  too  strenuous  walking 
with  Vinson  back  and  forth  through  the 
Capitol  corridors.  "I  dont  feel  like  an  old 
man.  I  don't  even  think  I  look  80.  I  think 
I  look  about  60." 

He  gets  around  like  he  thought  he  was 
younger  than  that. 

He  is  up  with  the  birds,  reads  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Is  driven  to  wcwk  by  an  aide 
with  whose  famUy  he  has  lived  since  the 
death  of  his  wUe  In  1960.  At  the  Capitol  he 
reads  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  looks  at  the 
mall,  and  talks  to  anybody  with  the  foresight 
to  get  to  his  office  that  early. 

Most  mornings  his  committee  meets  until 
noon,  when  he  ambles  at  a  fast  pace  through 
the  tunnel  to  the  House  Chamber.  With  his 
seniority.  Vinson  can  have  anything  he 
wants  In  the  Capitol,  and  sometimes  special 
benefits  are  pressed  on  him  he  would  Just  as 
soon  weren't. 

Lately  he  has  acquired  a  handy  suite  Just 
off  the  House  floor,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
hide  out  and  rest  between  votes.  Actually, 
its  value  Is  mostly  sentimental.  The  suite  Is 
one  occupied  long  ago  by  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  where  he  started  his  climb  up 
the  ladder. 

The  furnishings  Include  a  red  leather 
couch  Ideal  for  an  afternoon  nap.  But  un- 
less somebody  else  has  been  sneaking  In 
nights.  It  has  never  been  slept  on. 

Vinson  likes  to  leave  for  home  not  later 
than  4.  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  walks 
a  measured  2  miles  before  dinner.  He  reads 
the  Evening  Star  and  hits  the  sack  early. 

Vinson's  countrlfled  looks,  big  nose,  and 
low-rldlng  spectacles  are  part  of  the  congres- 
sional legend.  So  Is  his  undUuted  MUledge- 
vllle  drawl.  So  are  his  highhanded  ways  and 
his  hilarious  wit. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  real  characters  on  the 
congressional  scene,  and  has  been  f c»-  so  long 
It  is  hard  f<w  other  Members  to  imagine 
what  It  would  be  like  without  him. 

So  they  hope  there  Is  no  truth  to  rumors 
that,  with  a  half  century's  service  behind 
him,  Vinson  won't  run  for  a  26th  term.  But 
when  asked  the  question  dU'ectly,  he  looks 
over  his  glasses  and  says : 

"I  never  take  off  my  socks  imtU  I  get  to 
the  creek." 


Adm.  WillUm  Veazie  Pratt,  U.S.  Navy, 
1869-1957 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  26, 
1963,  I  quoted  the  chapter  in  Wilbur  D. 
Spenser's  interesting  book,  "Maine  Im- 
mortals," that  summarized  the  career  of 
John  Frank  Stevens,  1853-1943,  of  West 
Gardiner,  Maine.  Another  distin- 
guished son  of  that  State  was  William 
V.  Pratt,  1869-1957.  of  Belfast.  Maine. 

The  active  careers  of  these  two  lead- 
ers were  nearly  contemporaneous. 
Stevens  as  an  engineer  and  Pratt  as  a 
naval  oflQcer.  Stevens,  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
1905-7,  attained  great  stature  as  the 
basic  architect  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  rose  to  high  position  in  the  engi- 
neering profession.  Pratt,  in  1914  had  a 
part  In  the  earliest  combat  operations 
of  naval  aviation  and  rose  to  the  high 
position  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
1930-33. 

Because  Admiral  Pratt  never  published 
a  book,  he  is  not  r«nembered  today  by 
the  general  public  as  a  naval  leader  of 
his  achievements  should  be.  Fortu- 
nately, a  comprehensive  biographical 
sketch  of  him  by  Rear  Adm.  John  D. 
Hayes  was  published  in  the  June-July 
Issue  of  Shipmate,  the  magazine  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. 

In  order  that  this  summary  of  Admiral 
Pratt's  career  may  be  recorded  in  the 
permanent  annals  of  the  Congress,  I 
quote  it  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  com- 
mend this  excellent  summary  of  his  life 
and  achievements  to  all  our  reading 
public,  especially  to  the  youth  of  the 
Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

William  Veazee  Pkatt,  1869-1957 
(By  Jcdin  D.  Hayes) 

The  years  between  World  Wars  I  and  II 
were,  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  among  the  most  crit- 
ical In  her  history.  The  Nation  In  1921, 
abdicated  Its  position  as  the  first  naval 
power.  A  few  years  later  its  political  leaders 
were  advocating  "abolishing  war  as  an  In- 
strument of  ix)llcy"  at  the  very  time  when 
such  idealism,  with  Its  blind  disregard  for 
the  lessons  of  history,  was  creating  problems 
which  in  the  end  could  only  be  resolved  by 
arms.  Naval  leaders  of  this  period  did  their 
best  to  maintain  a  fleet,  strong,  ready  and 
alert,  and  they  had  to  discharge  this  respon- 
sibility in  the  face  of  a  hostile  people,  with- 
out hope  of  glory,  or  even  of  honor.  But 
there  were  giants  In  the  Navy  of  those  days. 
Among  them  was  William  Veazie  Pratt,  1889. 

Before  World  War  I,  Pratt  had  helped 
create  the  modem  U.S.  destroyer  force.  Ehir- 
Ing  that  war  he  practically  singlehandedly 
ran  the  Washington  side  of  the  naval  effort. 
He  had  a  large  part  In  both  the  Washington 
and  London  Disarmament  Conferences  of 
1921  and  1930.  Fc«-  6  years  from  1927  to 
1933  he  held  the  top  posts  in  the  Navy  and 
during  this  period  gave  carrier  operations  Its 
start  and  Instituted  the  task  force-typ>e  com- 
mand method  of  fleet  organization.    Diiring 
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World  War  IT  M  a  retired  officer  and  member 
of  the  itaff  of  the  m>f>mne  Newsweek,  he 
ably  performed  the  taak  of  InterpreUng  and 
explaining  to  the  American  people,  the  aea- 
power  which  was  then  adv&nclng  their  coun- 
try to   the  foremoat   position  In   the  world. 

It  waa.  however,  the  fate  of  this  man  to 
serve  his  country  as  a  naval  officer  In  time 
of  peace.  He  was  bom,  perhaps,  a  decade 
before  his  tune.  So  today  he  Is  forgotten 
by  the  people  he  served  and  all  but  by  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  a  part. 

William  Veazle  Pratt  was  bom  Pebru- 
ary  38.  1809.  the  son  of  Nichols  Pratt,  a  sea- 
farer and  Civil  War  naval  officer.  His  father, 
a  native  of  Massachusetts,  entered  the  Navy 
in  August  1863  as  a  master's  mate,  then  a 
grade  between  commissioned  and  enlisted 
rank.  He  was  appointed  acting  ensign  In 
November  1883  and  acting  master  (lieuten- 
ant. Junior  grade)  April  1885.  His  record  In 
the  war  was  such  that  he  might  have  become 
one  of  the  few  volunteer  officers  selected 
fur  the  regular  Navy.  Instead  he  chose  to 
nuury  Able  Veazle  of  Belfast,  Maine,  whose 
parents  did  not  believe  his  Navy  salary  ade- 
quate to  support  a  wife.  Nichols  Pratt  even- 
tually becaxne  a  well-known  sea  captain  In 
the  Far  East. 

As  a  baby  William  V.  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  China  but  he  later  returned  and 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  from  Maine.  He 
graduated  sUth  In  1880.  a  class  of  35.  His 
first  ship  Wis  the  then  new  cruiser  Atlanta. 
Like  all  officers  be  served  In  many  ships  dur- 
ing the  next  30  years,  ending  up  this  period 
as  executive  officer  of  the  armored  cruiser 
California,  later  renamed  San  Diego. 

PSATT  AKD   SIICS 

Pratt  be^in  the  fruitful  second  half  of  his 
naval  careei-  by  attending  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege from  1911  to  1913.  Following  this,  he 
became  Chief  of  Staff  to  William  S.  Sims, 
1880,  then  commanding  the  destroyer  flotilla 
of  the  Atlaiitlc  Fleet.  He  also  served  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  flagship,  the  scout 
cruiser  BinninghaTn.  81ms'  biographer 
writes  of  Pratt:  "For  the  success  of  the  flo- 
tilla in  those  years,  this  able  man  deserves 
much  credit.  Sims  and  he  worked  together 
in  the  harmony  that  Is  built  upon  profes- 
sional reepect  and  personal  affection. "^ 

Cocnmand  of  the  Birmingham  gave  Pratt 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  part  In  the  earliest 
combat  operations  of  naval  aviation.  Eugene 
XHy  had  flown  the  first  airplane  frc«n  the 
deck  of  that  ship  In  November  1910  and  dur- 
ing the  Vera  Cruz  Incident  In  1914  the  Bir- 
minghajn  carried  onboard  three  aircraft  In 
which  John  Towers.  1908.  CKxlfrey  deC. 
Chevalier,  L01O  and  Lt.  B.  L.  Smith.  USMC 
all  made  ri>connal8sance  flights  over  Mexican 
territory. 

Becoming  captain  In  1915,  Pratt  went  to 
duty  the  next  year  In  Pananut  where  he 
worked  with  Army  personnel  on  the  prob- 
lems of  tho  defense  of  the  recently  completed 
Panama  Ciinal.  From  there  he  went  to  duty 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Army  War  College. 
These  two  assignments  were  the  roots  of 
Pratt's  lifelong  appreciation  of  the  Joint  na- 
ture of  all  warfare.  In  Frebruary  1917.  he 
was  called  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operationii.  W.  8.  Benson.  1877. 

Pratt's  role  In  World  War  I  has  been  ably 
described  by  Prof.  WUllam  B.  Bralsted  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  an  authority  on  the 
naval  history  of  the  period  and  a  son  of 
Frank  A.  BraUted,  1909: 

"As  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
during  World  War  I.  Pratt  was  one  of  the 
most  active  agitators  In  favor  of  more  vlgor- 
'  ous  prosecution  of  hostilities.  I  feel  that  he 
more  than  any  other  Individual  was  respon- 
sible for  preserving  working  relations  be- 
tween Sims  and  the  Navy  Department  and 
for  preventing  the  explosion  in  the  service 


until  after  the  war  was  safely  won  Benson 
and  Sims,  of  course,  were  far  from  close,  but 
Pratt  worked  earnestly  to  secure  what  Sims 
wanted  while  remaining  aboolutely  loyal  to 
his  superiors  In  Washington.  When  Sims 
wanted  the  Navy  to  concentrate  on  antisub- 
marine warfare.  Pratt  was  largely  responsible 
for  getting  the  Navy's  building  program 
shifted  from  battleships  to  destroyers.  He 
accomplished  this  despite  the  opposition  of 
conservatives  In  the  Navy  Department  who 
opposed  any  slowing  of  the  1918  program. 
Again  when  Sims  asked  that  a  division  oT 
battleships  be  sent  to  England.  Pratt  opposed 
those  In  Washington  who  wanted  to  keep  all 
American  battleships  at  home  prepared  for 
some  later  war."* 

Sims  disliked  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels.  After  the  war  the  naval 
officer  managed  to  expand  a  Senate  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  unusual  awards  of 
decorations  Into  a  post-mortem  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  naval  war.  Here  Pratt  was 
caught  In  the  feud  between  his  friend  and 
his  wartime  superiors.    Bralsted  again  writes: 

"The  Senate  investigation  at  the  close  of 
World  War  I  must  have  been  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  Pratt.  He  had  done  his 
utmost  to  meet  Sims'  demands,  and  he  ap- 
parently mistook  Sims'  outburst  as  criticism 
of  his  own  efficiency  In  the  Office  of  Opera- 
tions. At  any  rate  Pratt  and  Sims  never 
again  corresponded  freely  and  cordially." 

Bralsted's  appraisal  of  Pratt  U  boms  out 
by  T.  B.  Kltterage.  apologist  for  Sims  who 
understandably  shared  his  subject's  dislike 
for  the  Secretary.  In  his  "Naval  Lessons  of 
the  World  War,"  Kltterage  admitted  that 
Pratt's  criticism  of  Sims  was  limited  to  the 
latter's  contention  that  all  power  of  deci- 
sion should  have  been  turned  over  to  him 
in  London. 

Pratt  accompanied  President  Wilson  to  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Versailles  as  a  technical 
adviser.  Prom  January  1919  to  October  1930. 
he  had  conunand  of  the  battleship  New  York 
and  during  this  tour  of  duty  took  Secretary 
Daniels,  his  wife  and  two  sons  In  that  ship 
for  a  visit  to  Pearl  Harbor.  From  October 
1920  to  July  1921  he  had  command  of  the 
Destroyer  Force.  Pacific  Fleet,  and  after  that 
for  the  next  3  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Infiuential  general  board. 

TH«  WASHINGTON  CONTnirNCTt  ON  THE  LIMTTA- 
TION  or  ASMAMKNTS 

It  was  In  this  assignment  that  Pratt  be- 
came closely  connected  with  the  controver- 
sial Washington  Conference  which  met  late 
in  1921.  President  Harding  had  entered  the 
White  House  that  year  with  a  public  com- 
mitment to  the  American  people,  disil- 
lusioned by  World  War  I.  to  take  early  steps 
toward  the  limitation  of  naval  armaments. 
The  task  was  assigned  to  Secretary  of  State 
Hughes.  Great  Britain,  whose  era  as  first 
naval  power  would  be  over  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  large  U.S.  1918  buUdln«  pro- 
gram, was  anxious  to  cooperate  but  Japan 
had  to  be  forced  through  the  tremendous 
bargaining  power  that  18  post-Jutland  bat- 
tleships, built  or  building,  gave  to  the  United 
States. 

The  disarmament  proposals  would  have  to 
come  from  this  country.  Two  recommenda- 
tions by  the  Navy's  general  board  were  un- 
satisfactory to  Secretary  Hughes,  and  so  the 
work  of  framing  the  one  made  was,  accord- 
ing to  Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  the  work 
of  four  men,  Hughes,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  the  then 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Robert  E.  Coontz. 
1885,  and  Pratt.*  Bralsted  claims  that  Pratt 
personally  typed  the  draft  which  was  locked 
in  Hughes'  safe,  until  the  opening  session, 
on  November  12,  1931,  3  days  later. 

The  reason  for  this  secrecy  was  that  the 
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success  of  the  conference  depended  on  what 
the  U.S.  had  to  offer.  The  proposal  was  a 
6-fr-3  ratio  between  the  three  major  powers 
with  capital  ship  tonnage  limited  to  600,000. 
This  meant  scrapping  all  U.S.  ships  except 
two  battleships  building  and  two  battle 
cruisers  to  be  converted  into  aircraft  car- 
riers. The  reluctant  Japanese,  who  believed 
that  their  security  depended  on  a  Navy  at 
least  two-thirds  the  slae  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  agreed  to  the  ratio  only  with 
U.S.  acceptance  of  the  status  quo  for  its 
Far  East  bases.  Naval  officers  resented  this 
concession  more  than  the  loss  of  the  bat- 
tleships. In  the  end  agreement  on  limita- 
tion was  reached  only  for  capital  ships  where 
the  U.S.  would  make  the  big  sacrifice. 
Cruisers  were  limited  In  size  to  10.000  tons 
and  8-lnch  guns  but  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  limiting  the  number  of  this  or 
any  other  type. 

Pratt's  was  the  only  service  voice  raised  in 
the  defense  of  the  treaty.  Coontz  regretted 
his  part  and  most  naval  officers  held  the 
opinion  of  Prank  H.  Slmonds,  who  in  an 
article  In  the  Washington  Star  some  years 
later  wrote  that  the  conference  was  dis- 
astrous because  at  a  certain  moment  Mr. 
Hughes  had  to  choose  between  facing  the 
political  consequences  of  failure  or  agreeing 
to  what  was  clearly  a  bad  bargain. 

Pratt  stated  his  case  for  the  treaty  In  the 
North  American  Review  of  May  1922  and  in 
Current  History,  April  1928.  He  admitted 
that  the  country  had  made  unquestionably 
the  greatest  sacrifice  but  this  would  be  worth 
it  provided  a  strong  balanced  fieet  were  main- 
tained, but  this  did  not  happen.  He  heralded 
the  establishment  of  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  English-speaking  nations 
as  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  cen- 
tiiry  but  the  treaty  actually  worsened  Brit- 
ish-American relations  for  the  next  decade. 
The  American  people  had  demanded  a  dis- 
armament treaty  but  they  deserved  a  better 
one. 

Following  this  eventful  tour.  Pratt  went 
to  sea  In  1928  as  Commander  Battleship  Di- 
vision Pour  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  composed 
of  the  Neio  Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Mississippi. 
While  In  this  command  the  fatal  flareback 
of  the  right  gun  took  place  In  turret  two 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  June  12,  1924  off  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  This  accident  cost  the  lives  of 
3  officers  and  44  men.  At  an  Impressive 
fimeral  ceremony  on  June  17.  attended  by 
hiindreda  of  officers  and  4,000  men.  Pratt 
gave  a  funeral  address  full  of  feeling  and 
the  traditional  spirit  of  the  service  that 
stands  as  a  classic  of  naval  literature. 

In  September  1925  Pratt  assumed  the  duty 
of  President  of  the  Naval  War  College.  While 
there  he  carried  out  a  staff  organization 
which  Insured  proper  emphasis  on  opera- 
tions, foreign  relations,  and  the  interservice 
aspects  of  modem  warfare  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  estimate  of  the  situ- 
ation and  the  game  board  which  had  been 
the  major  work  of  the  college. 

In  1927  Pratt  began  6  years  In  major 
naval  commands,  3  in  top  poets  In  the  fieet 
and  3  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  While 
Commander  Battle  Fleet,  he  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  development  of  naval 
aviation  when  he  allowed  the  revolutionary 
concept  of  an  Independent  carrier  task  force 
to  be  tested  during  the  fieet  problem  in  1929. 
The  plan  of  Conunander  Aircraft,  Battle 
Fleet.  Joseph  M.  Reeves.  1894.  was  for  the 
air  group  of  the  Saratoga  to  make  an  un- 
supported strike  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
first  real  opportunity  for  carrier  aircraft  was 
a  huge  success  and  from  then  on  the  fieet 
carrier  task  force  had  a  place  in  all  fieet 
exercises  and  war  plans. 

As  CNO.  Pratt  had  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  Army  Air  Force  to  take  over  naval  air 
staUons.  He  did  thU  by  integrating  land 
based  air  units  into  the  \J3.  fleet.  He  also 
incorporated  the  task  force  type  command 
concept  of  organization  into  the  two  main 
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divisions  of  the  fieet,  then  called  the  battle 
force  in  the  Pacific  and  the  scouting  force 
In  the  Atlantic.  Some  in  the  Navy  believed 
he  had  not  gone  far  enough,  notably  Joseph 
K.  Taussig,  1B99.  who  wanted  this  concept 
expanded  to  task  fieets  stationed  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  Panama,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

THE    LONDON    NAVAL    CONFERENCS    OF    1930 

Pratt's  tour  as  CNO  is  most  notable  for 
the  role  he  played  In  the  London  Naval  Con- 
ference of  1930  which  succeeded  In  extend- 
ing limitation  of  armaments  to  other  types 
after  the  failure  at  Oeneva  in  1927.  As  at 
the  Washington  Conference  of  1921,  no  naval 
officers  were  appointed  as  delegates.  Hilary 
P.  Jones,  1884.  a  strong  advocate  of  the  8-lnch 
gun  cruiser,  had  been  a  delegate  to  the 
Oeneva  Conference  and  this  was  connected 
In  the  public  mind  with  its  failure.  At 
London  in  1930.  Jones  was  only  an  adviser. 
Moreover.  Pratt,  the  cooperator  at  the  1921 
conference,  was  selected  to  be  chief  adviser 
by  the  administration  civilian  leaders,  ac- 
cording to  McOeorge  Bundy.  biographer  of 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of  State  and 
chief  American  delegate.  When  Stimson 
with  Pratt's  concurrence,  agreed  to  accept  18 
of  the  8-lnch  gun  cruisers  Instead  of  21  and 
take  the  tonnage  In  6-lnch  ships,  H  P. 
Jones  came  home. 

Experience  in  World  War  11  was  to  prove 
the  6-rnch-gun  ship  with  Its  high  volume 
of  fire  a  superior  vessel,  especially  for  the 
close-in  night  actions  that  characterized 
that  war.  This  could  not  be  forseen  in  1930 
but  It  must  be  admitted  that  naval  officers 
almost  the  world  over  made  a  fetish  of  the 
8-lnch,  10,000-ton  "treaty"  cruiser.  This  at- 
titude was  carried  into  World  War  II  when 
6-lnch  ships  were  hardly  given  the  chance 
to  show  their  worth  imtll  the  8-lnch  type  had 
taken  heavy  losses. 

One  U.S.  naval  officer  at  London  did  dis- 
sent from  the  generally  held  naval  view- 
point. Captain  A.  H.  Van  Keuren,  1903.  the 
only  naval  constructor  among  the  advisers, 
considered  the  8-lnch-gun  ship,  a  monstros- 
ity. There  Is  no  indication  In  Pratt's  later 
writings,  however,  that  he  was  Infiuenced  by 
Van  Keuren.  Rather  it  appears  that  he 
considered  having  a  treaty  was  better  than 
not  having  one.  provided  the  United  States 
would  build  up  to  the  limit. 

After  the  Washington  Conference  of  1921, 
Pratt  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United 
States  after  taking  the  reduction  in  capital 
ships  would  build  up  the  other  types  to 
achieve  a  balanced  fleet.  This  did  not  hap- 
pen. Between  1921  and  1930.  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  each  laid  down  15  heavy  cruisers 
while  the  United  States  laid  down  only  8. 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  after  he  came 
into  office  In  1933  endeavored  to  correct  this 
but  did  not  get  far  with  his  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram against  the  Isolation  and  economy  atti- 
tudes of  the  American  people  until  they  and 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  discovered 
during  the  depression  that  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  warship  goes  into  labor.  By  then 
it  was  too  late  and  the  U.S.  Navy  with  a  two- 
ocean  responsibility  entered  World  War  n 
Inferior  to  the  Japanese  In  all  major  tjrpes 
except  battleships.  Fortunately  the  losses  at 
Pearl  Harbor  were  mostly  in  that  class.  The 
United  States  was  saved  by  a  people  at  last 
aroused  and  by  the  strategic  stupidity  of  the 
Japanese. 

PRATT  AND  NEWSWEEK 

These  future  events  marked  Pratt's  two 
attempts  at  naval  statesmanship  as  failures. 
In  1933  he  returned  to  Belfast,  Maine  and 
what  appeared  to  be  the  oblivion  of  a  perma- 
nent retirement  as  a  new  order  took  over  the 
destiny  of  the  country  and  the  Navy.  How- 
ever, the  war  in  Europe  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity in  retirement  to  leave  an  Impact 
greater  than  any  officer  has  been  able  to  do 
except  Stephen  B.  Luce.  In  January  1941 
Pratt    became    a    naval    commentator    for 


Newsweek  magazine  and  took  over  the  task 
of  interpreting  for  Its  readers  the  eeapower 
he  had  helped  to  create  and  the  naval  war- 
fare for  which  he  had  prepared  the  U.S. 
Navy.  This  work  stands  well  up  among  his 
contributions  as  a  public  servant.  For  6 
years  he  produced  a  weekly  column  of  about 
1,500  words  which  became  the  most  popular 
feature  In  the  magazine.  He  outlasted  three 
military  commentators,  the  last  being  the 
British  authority,  J.  A.  C.  Fuller.  He  must 
have  been  the  delight  of  armchair  strategists 
and  the  frequent  references  to  his  work  in 
the  editors'  column  showed  the  respect  and 
affection  in  which  they  held  him. 

For  6  months  in  1941  he  preformed  two 
Jobs.  In  Jarfuary  he  was  ordered  to  active 
duty  to  expedite  the  development  of  the 
small  carrier  which  he  had  advocated  for 
ASW  and  transport  work.  During  this  period 
he  did  not  miss  a  colimin. 

His  prediction  of  the  trend  of  action  In 
1940  and  1941  showed  uncanny  accuracy 
based  on  the  facts  of  geography  and  sound 
strategy  which  he  explained  to  his  readers  In 
simple,  understandable  terms.  During  our 
own  war  years  he  was,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  pressure  of  events  but  his  comments 
on  almost  every  engagement  Included  Its 
strategic  significance  or  lack  of  It.  The  de- 
cisive actions  of  the  war,  he  considered  to 
be  the  air  battle  of  Britain.  El  Alameln,  and 
Midway. 

Even  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  war. 
Pratt's  articles  like  his  nature  were  opti- 
mistic. In  May  1944  he  gave  a  remarkable 
appraisal  of  MacArthur.  West  Point  1903, 
who  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
when  he  was  CNO.  In  another  article  en- 
titled "Who  Is  This  Man  Nlmltz?"  He  wrote 
that  the  ClnC.  Pacific  had  the  facility  to 
cooperate  with  anybody  and  then  continued: 
"When  the  Japs  were  defCiated  at  Midway,  a 
battle  which  meant  more  to  the  security  of 
America  and  the  success  of  our  Pacific  ad- 
vance than  the  occupation  of  Ltizon.  little 
was  heard  of  Nlmltz  though  he  was  in  full 
charge.  •  •  •  Evidently  he  preferred  to  re- 
main in  the  background,  as  most  naval  lead- 
ers do.  and  let  the  praise  go  to  those  serving 
under  him." 

No  animosity  against  the  Japanese  or  Ger- 
mans appeared  In  his  colximn.  In  fact  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific  he 
took  occasion  to  praise  the  abilities  of  Ad- 
mirals Nomura  and  Nagano  and  his  warm 
friendship  for  the  former  survived  the  war. 

Pratt  was  no  narrow  protagonist  or  "bat- 
tleship admiral."  whatever  that  means.  He 
pointed  out  that  It  was  air  power  that  had 
bridged  the  gap  that  previously  existed  be- 
tween sea  and  landpower.  This,  he  reasoned, 
was  why  there  was  no  great  naval  battles 
in  the  classical  sense.  Instead,  amphib- 
ious operations  across  the  entire  Pacific  had 
made  It  one  great  front,  far  more  extensive 
than  the  fronts  In  Russia  or  France.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  to  task  critics  of  the 
heavy  losses  at  Iwo  Jima  amd  the  slow  prog- 
ress on  Okinawa. 

Always  a  man  of  moderation,  he  had  taken 
Issue  as  early  as  1926  with  the  thesis  of 
strategic  bombing,  claiming  then  that  air- 
craft used  in  war  must  be  bound  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Twenty  years  later  he  toek  the 
same  stand  toward  the  military  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  holding  that: 

(1)  The  bombing  of  Hiroshima  without 
warning  laid  America  open  to  the  charge  of 
adopting  Hitler's  strategy. 

(2)  We  missed  a  great  opportunity  for 
taking  a  leading  position  in  the  world  at 
the  time  our  moztil  Influence  was  enormous 
when  we  failed  to  renoxmce  the  \ise  <rf 
atomic  energy  as  an  Instrument  of  war. 

In  December  1945  Pratt  finally  missed  two 
weekly  columns  while  he  evidently  took  his 
first  vacation  In  6  years.  He  continued  to 
write  Intermittently  xmttl  AprU  1946  when 
he  quit  and  returned  to  the  home  he  was 
born  In  and  one  of  the  prettiest  rose  gardens 


In  the  State  of  Maine.  Newsweek  editors 
humorously  portrayed  his  final  return  to 
Belfast  after  more  than  60  years : 

"Been  away,  Willie?"  asked  a  townsman. 

"A  spell." 

Even  In  this  late  retirement  he  refused  to 
Isolate  himself  from  the  world  scene  and 
write  his  memoirs.  Newsweek  continued  to 
carry  his  name  on  the  masthead  and 
throughout  the  Korean  war  he  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  editors. 

The  swimiral  died  on  November  25.  1967 
at  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital,  3  months  before 
his  89th  birthday.  "Well  done"  wrote  the 
editors  of  Newsweek. 

Mrs.  Pratt  still  lives  In  Belfast.  The  couple 
had  one  son.  Two  nephews  followed  him  In 
the  Navy,  W.  V.  Pratt  U,  1933  and  R.  R. 
Pratt,  1936.  recently  selected  for  fiag  rank. 
This  year.  R.  R.  Jr.  received  his  commission 
as  an  ensign.  100  years  after  his  great  grand- 
father. Nichols  Pratt,  received  his. 

No  account  of  Admiral  Pratt  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  his  perennial  flag 
lieutenant,  Charles  William  Anthony  Camp- 
bell known  throughout  the  Navy  as  "Jlm- 
mle."  Campbell  first  enlisted  In  the  Navy  In 
1899  and  was  promoted  from  chief  gunnet 
to  lieutenant  during  World  War  I.  He  was 
serving  in  the  New  York  when  Pratt  took 
command  In  1919.  When  Pratt  was  promoted 
to  flag  rank  the  next  year  he  took  Campbell  as 
personal  aide  and  so  he  remained  for  the  next 
13  years.  Jlmmie  himself  retired  in  1934  but 
came  back  during  the  war  and  was  advanced 
to  captain  on  the  retired  list,  his  last  duty 
being  command  of  the  Receiving  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  He  died  in  1962  at  the  age 
of  79. 

PRATT    AS   AN    ESSAYIST 

Had  Admiral  Pratt  published  one  book,  he 
would  be  far  better  known  today  than  he  is. 
His  writing  for  Newsweek  amounted  to  the 
equivalent  of  three  volximes.  He  did  consid- 
erable other  writing  but  like  most  naval  offi- 
cers preferred  to  offer  his  thoughts  in  short 
essays.  Nine  are  In  the  Proceedings  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Institute,  one  of  which  won  him 
the  Institute's  essay  contest  while  he  was 
CNO.  Two  of  his  articles  on  "Naval  Policy," 
in  November  1922  and  Jvily  1932,  are  apolo- 
gias for  his  actions  at  the  disarmament  con- 
ferences. His  "Disarmament  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense,"  September  1925.  Is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  professional  philosophy  to  which 
he  adhered  through  a  lifetime.  Perhaps  even 
more  significant  than  his  articles  are  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  Naval  War  College,  several  of 
which  can  be  found  in  the  College  Library. 
One  entitled  'Tfaval  Command  and  Adminis- 
tration," given  first  In  December  1925  and  re- 
vised February  1927.  stresses  the  distinction 
between  these  two  methods  of  control  and 
warns  of  the  danger  of  the  latter  usurping 
the  powers  of  the  former.  Another  outstand- 
ing lectxire  given  In  August  1930  while  he 
was  ClnC,  U.S.  Fleet  has  the  tiUe  "The  As- 
pects of  Higher  Command."  In  it  he  out- 
lined the  differences  in  Army  and  Navy  view- 
points and  listed  the  strength  and  weakness 
factors  in  each. 

His  final  article  in  the  Proceedings  Is  his 
best.  "Leadership"  published  in  August  1934. 
a  year  after  his  retirement,  and  his  address 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Mississippi  dead,  both 
deserve  prominent  places  in  American  mili- 
tary literature. 

No  appraisal  of  William  Veazle  Pratt's  full 
life  can  be  attempted  in  a  sketch  like  this. 
His  professional  philosophy,  however,  may  be 
safely  interpreted  as  that  of  cooperation  and 
accommodation.  He  expressed  himself  force, 
fully  on  the  former  when  he  appeared  before 
a  board  studying  a  reorganization  of  the 
Navy  Department  that  would  give  more 
statutory  power  to  CNO  which  he  did  not 
think  necessary:  "I  would  rather  sit  around 
a  table  with  a  group  of  men,  every  one  of 
them  perfectly  Independent  and  king  In  his 
own  domain,  and  to  get  a  man  to  work  with 
you  rather  than  to  tell  him  what  to  do.    I 
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baT«  found  that  all  I  have  to  do  Is  make  a 
■uggMtlon  to  them  and  tbey  will  complete 
the  job.  IX  you  cannot  get  men  who  will  do 
that,  get  somebody  elae."  * 

Regarding  bis  philosophy  of  accommoda- 
tion. b«  was  more  guarded  but  be  may  have 
revealed  It  when  he  once  told  a  younger  offi- 
cer, rather  sharply:  "You  always  see  the  ulti- 
mate objective  and  want  to  take  It  on  the 
first  assault.  You've  got  to  learn  to  take 
minor  objectives  one  at  a  time  and  to  hold 
them  until  the  big  one  falls  In  your  lap. 
Otherwise  you  will  never  get  any  place  In 
this  Navy."  • 

On  one  principle,  he  was  very  firm  and  It  Is 
good  to  call  It  to  mind  today.  That  Is  that 
the  distinction  between  command  and  ad- 
ministration In  naval  affairs  requires  that 
the  CNO  have  direct  access  to  the  President. 
"He  and  he  alone  commands,"  Pratt  told  a 
War  College  audience.  "Under  normal  con- 
ditions It  makes  little  difference  to  the  forces 
In  the  field  bow  directives  come  or  the  source 
from  which  they  Issue,  so  long  as  they  have 
the  stamp  of  authorised  responsibility. 
When,  however,  the  question  at  Issue  Is  one 
of  grave  st^te  Importance  or  Involves  vital 
decisions  which  might  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  campaign  or  the  war,  then  supreme  au- 
thority must  be  Invoked.  This  Is  true  be- 
cause the  responsibility  for  the  direction  of 
the  war  Is  vested  In  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  responsibility  for  Its  execution  rests 
with  him  and  with  the  military  executive  at 
the  scene  of  action." 


♦E.  J.  King  and  W.  M.  WhltehlU,  "rieet 
Admiral  King.  A  Naval  Record."  (1953),  p. 
262. 

•E.  E.  Wilson,  "Slipstream"  (1950),  p.  152. 


Historic  Cliarter  Oak  Sdll  SUndlof  la 
Pocahoatas  Coanty,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  WIST  ▼ncnru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

ThuTsday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  region  that  is  now 
Pocahontas  County,  W.  Va..  was  sur- 
veyed by  Andrew  Lewis  In  1751.  a  Charter 
Oak  figured  in  the  survey,  according  to 
a  recent  article  In  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette-Mail.  Today  the  trunk  of 
that  Charter  Oak  is  still  standing  in  Mar- 
linton,  and  is  treasured  as  a  link  between 
the  proud  past  and  the  promising  future 
of  Pocahontas  County. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recdrd,  as  follows: 
Historic    CHASTUt    Oak    Stoj.    Standing    in 
Pocahontas  Cotnnr,  W.  Va. 

Pocahontas  Cotinty,  named  for  the  famous 
Indian  princess,  was  formed  In  1821  from  the 
counties  of  Bath.  Rxmdolph  and  Pendleton. 
Before  the  white  settler  came.  Pocahontas 
was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Shawnee 
Indians  whose  home  was  In  Ohio.  The  In- 
trall.    luiown    as    the    Warriors    Road. 

kbll«hed  by  the  Iroquois  along  the  moun- 
tains from  northern  New  York  to  Georgia, 
went  through  the  county  and  may  be  seen 
at  several  points  still  today.  The  Senecca 
Trail.  U.S.  219,  generally  foUows  this  rottd. 


Jacob  Marl  In  and  Stephen  Sewall  came  to 
what  Is  now  Marllnton  In  1749.  the  first  white 
settlers  west  of  the  Alleghenles.  and  were 
found  here  by  Andrew  Lewis  as  he  surveyed 
In  1751,  marking  as  a  comer  of  his  survey 
the  Charter  Oak,  the  trunk  of  which  stni 
stands  In  Marllnton.  By  the  time  Lewis 
came.  Sewall  and  Marlln  had  had  differences 
about  ."relaglan"  and  Marlln  was  living  in 
the  cabin  while  Sewall  made  his  abode  In  a 
hollow  sycamore,  later  moving  to  a  cave  7 
miles  south  and  then  on  to  Greenbrier  Coun- 
ty where  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Port  Greenbrier,  of  French  and  Indian 
War  days,  stood  near  where  the  courthouse 
stands  today  in  Marllnton.  Other  com- 
munity protection  forts  were  at  Jacob  War- 
wick's, Clover  Lick.  Thomas  Drlnnen's.  Ed- 
ray.  Fort  Cackley  (Keckley),  MIU  Point,  and 
Fort  Warwick  on  E>eer  Creek.  The  last  In- 
dian raid  was  In  17M  when  Henry  Baker, 
the  first  schoolteacher,  was  killed  and 
scalped  above  the  fairgrounds  and  two 
Brldger  brothers  were  killed  above  Mill  Point 
as  they  came  to  help. 

Many  of  our  settlers  were  the  hardy 
Scotch -Irish,  who  came  In  the  big  migrations 
of  the  middle  18th  century  to  form  a  living 
wall  beyond  the  blue  ridge.  The  population 
in  1800  was  about  153.  these  for  the  most 
part  being  members  of  the  first  families  that 
had  permanent  homesteads,  namely  John 
McNeel.  Thomas  McNeill.  Moses  Moore,  Peter 
Llghtner.  James  Ewlng.  Henry  Harper.  John 
Moore,  Felix  Grimes.  Samuel  Waugh.  James 
Waugh,  John  Buckley.  Aaron  Moore,  Robert 
Moore,  Timothy  McCarty.  Robert  Gay.  Jere- 
miah Frlel.  Jacob  Warwick.  John  Slaven, 
John  Warwick.  Sampson  Mathews.  Joslah 
Brown.  John  Sharp.  WUllam  Sharp,  William 
Poage.  John  Baxter.  Levi  Moore,  and  John 
Bradfthaw. 

Probably  the  first  church  In  the  county  was 
the  White  Pole  Church  built  by  John  Mc- 
Neel in  the  Little  Levels. 

HuntersvUle  was  a  place  where  hunters 
and  traders  met  and  It  became  a  flourishing 
place  of  business.  It  was  here  the  county 
was  organized  and  It  remained  the  county 
seat  until  1891,  when  It  was  voted  to  move 
the  seat  of  government  to  Marllnton.  for- 
merly Marlln's  Bottom,  which  then  began  to 
grow  with  the  promise  of  the  coming  of 
the  railroad. 

Three  academies  were  established  In  the 
county  about  1842:  at  Academy  (Hillsboro), 
HuntersvUle  and  Green  Bank  (Canie  Stult- 
tlng,  mother  of  Pearl  Buck,  taught  here). 
These  were  preparatory  schools  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

In  1838  the  Warm  Sprlngs-Huntersvllle 
Turnpike  was  completed:  about  1841  the 
Staunton-Parkersburg  Pike,  planned  by  the 
famous  Crozet,  one  of  Napoleon's  engineers, 
was  built  through  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  and  on  this  road  was  the  well-known 
Travelers  Repose,  still  standing  at  Bartow. 
From  1854  to  1856  the  Huttonsvllle-Marlln- 
ton  Road,  the  covered  bridge  at  Marllnton. 
and  the  Lewisburg  Road  were  built. 

The  year  1861  saw  fighting  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county.  After  their  defeats 
at  Phlllppl  and  Rich  Mountain,  the  Confed- 
erates moved  to  Bartow  and  later  to  Top  of 
Allegheny  Mountain  and  the  Union  forces 
to  Cheat  Mountain  and  In  the  Tygarts  Val- 
ley. For  about  2  months  In  the  fall  of  1861 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  In  command  of  the 
Confederates  In  the  county.  Battles  were 
fought  orf  Cheat  Mountain,  at  Bartow  (2) 
and  on  Allegheny  Mountain  from  September 
to  December.  After  this  Pocahontas  County 
was  quiet  until  1863.  The  Federals  under 
Gen.  W.  W.  Averell  and  the  Confederates 
under  Ma  J.  John  Echols  met  at  the  Battle 
of  Droop  Mountain  on  November  6.  engaging 
over  9,000  troops,  more  than  In  any  other 
battle  in  West  Virginia.  The  Southern  Army 
was  forced  to  retreat  but  eacaped  south  into 
Monroe  County.     Later  in  1803  General  Aver- 


ell returned  from  a  raid  at  Salem,  Va.. 
through  this  county. 

The  virgin  forests  of  white  pine  were  har- 
vested In  the  late  1800's  and  early  1900's. 
with  big  arks  being  floated  down  on  the 
floods  of  the  Greenbrier  until  the  complet- 
tlon  of  the  railroad  up  the  Greenbrier  In 
1901. 

The  timber  Industry  and  the  tanneries  at 
Durbln  (1903)  and  Marllnton  (1906)  swelled 
the  county's  population  which  peaked  about 
1915.  was  15.002  In  1920.  and  has  been  de- 
clining since. 

A  big  change  took  place  In  the  county  in 
the  1920's  and  1930's  when  the  Government 
began  buying  land  for  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  and  the  State  began  setting 
up  parks  and  forests.  Many  CCC  camps  in 
the  county  worked  at  reforestation  and  built 
roads  which  saved  our  forests  from  the 
scourges  of  fire.  Today  our  county  has  the 
largest  hardwood  area  of  any  county  In  the 
State.  More  than  half  of  the  county's  603.- 
270  acres  are  publicly  owned. 

Varying  from  2.0O0  to  4.842  feet  (B^ld 
Knob)  above  sea  level,  Pocahontas  has  an 
average  altitude  exceeding  that  of  any  county 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Known  as  the  "Blrtb- 
plac«  of  Rivers,"  from  its  highlands  flow 
many  rivers,  and  not  one  drop  of  water  drains 
into  the  county.  Its  natural  beauty  Is 
unsurpassed. 

The  quietness  of  the  mountaln-rlmmed 
Deer  Creek  Valley  brought  to  Green  Bank  in 
1957  the  National  Radio  Astronomy  Observ- 
atory. 

So  we  look  back — and  then  forward  to  give 
a  good  account  of  our  years. 


A  Last  Tribate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  MiwwttuTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  th© 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Circulating  Pines,  Circle  Pines, 
Minn.,  of  July  11, 1963: 

A  Last  Tubuti 

We'd  like  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  our 
former  Congressman,  Roy  Wler.  Roy  died 
as  quietly  and  humbly  as  he  lived.  Never 
the  darling  of  the  metropolitan  press,  Roy 
always  had  the  most  perfunctory  coverage. 

We  oould  sum  up  our  feelings  In  one  short 
sentence.  "We  never  expect  to  have  a  better 
representative  In  Washington."  But  that 
doesn't  explain  that  Roy  was  a  laboring  man 
who  cared  profoundly  for  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen. He  always  voted  for  the  little  man  with 
no  Influence.  It  doesn't  explain  how  cour- 
ageous he  was.  He  was  the  lone  Congress- 
man to  vote  against  an  appropriation  to  the 
House  Un-An\erlcan  Activities  Committee  at 
a  time  when  it  took  more  courage  to  dis- 
please that  committee  than  it  does  even  to- 
day. And  it  doesn't  explain  how  wise  he 
was.  When  you'd  shake  hands  with  him  at 
a  picnic,  he  woxild  alwajrs  say.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you?"  He  was  used  to  hearing  re- 
quests of  all  kinds.  Then  if  you  said.  "Just 
tell  me  what's  going  on  in  Washington." 
He'd  tell  you  more  in  10  minutes  than  you 
could  get  from  reading  the  metropolitan 
papers  regularly.  One  of  the  things  that 
bothered  him  most  was  the  encroachment 
of  the  military.  We're  going  to  lose  every- 
thing we're  flghtlng  for  if  we  aren't  careful, 
h*  would  say.  He  alwa3rs  voted  against  ex- 
tending the  draft.     This   was  several    years 
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ago.     Now  other  folks  are  waking  up.     But 
Roy  was  one  of  the  first. 

There  aren't  many  Roy  Wlers  in  Wash- 
ington. The  political  charmer  whose  win- 
dow dressing  of  fine  democratic  words  hides 
his  alliance  with  the  rich  and  powerful.  Is  a 
much  more  conunon  product.  But  it's  the 
occasional  Roy  Wler  who  keeps  hope  alive  In 
representative  democratic  government. 


Prog:rest  in  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  bright  spots  of  Ameri- 
can education  in  recent  years  has  been 
an  expanding  network  of  community 
colleges. 

An  article  in  the  Junior  College  Jour- 
nal of  April  1963.  entitled  "Progress  in 
Maryland,"  points  out  the  success  of 
the  junior  college  concept. 

The  goal  of  the  State-supported  surge 
of  junior  colleges  and  community  col- 
leges in  Maryland  is  to  make  these  cen- 
ters of  learning  as  easily  Eiccessible  and 
available  as  the  nearest  hbrary.  The 
text  of  the  article  by  Robert  T.  Novak 
and  Frank  B.  Pesci  describing  this  effort 
f  oUows : 
f  Progress  in  Martland 

(By  Robert  T.  Novak  and  Frank  B.  Pescl) 

Maryland  Is  one  of  the  States  advancing 
toward  the  goal  of  locating  a  community  col- 
lege within  reach  of  necu'ly  every  citizen. 
This  trend,  which  Is  changing  the  entire 
picture  of  higher  education  in  the  State,  is 
the  result  of  leadership  provided  by  the  State 
department  of  edvication,  gubernatorial  com- 
missions, and  the  efforts  of  local  civic  groups 
and  boards  of  education. 

The  story  of  Maryland's  community  col- 
leges began  In  1939  when  the  State  legisla- 
ture, recognizing  a  trend  toward  education 
beyond  the  high  school,  created  the  Mary- 
land State  School  Survey  Conunlssion.  In 
Its  report  the  commission  encouraged  the 
expansion  In  Baltimore  City  of  "one  or  more 
of  the  secondary  schools  to  Include  the  jim- 
lor  college  years." 

In  1945  the  Maryland  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  created  by  legislative  en- 
actment, contracted  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  to  conduct  a  survey  of 
higher  education  including  a  special  study 
of  the  junior  college  situation.  Establish- 
ment of  a  statewide  system  of  locally  con- 
trolled junior  college  units  was  first  on  the 
list  of  recommendations  made  by  the  so- 
called  Marbury  Commission  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Governor  O'Conor  early  in  1947. 

Meanwhile,  the  return  of  veterans  seeking 
the  advantages  of  higher  education  following 
World  War  11  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  two  locally  controlled  institutions  in 
1946,  Montgomery  Junior  College  and  Hagers- 
town  Junior  College. 

Baltimore  Junior  College  was  begun  In 
1947  as  an  extension  of  the  Veterans'  Insti- 
tute, which  was  a  temporary  organization  to 
provide  high  school  courses  for  World  War 
11  veterans. 

In  1965  the  Governor's  Commission  To 
Study  the  N*eds  of  Higher  Education  in 
Maryland  recommended  that  the  establish- 
ment of  community  colleges  he  the  first  step 
in  "meeting  the  demands  that  cannot  be  met 
by  expanding  existing  institutions." 


Pour  community  colleges  were  established 
In  1957:  Catonsvllle  Community  College  and 
Essex  Community  College  in  Baltlnaore 
County,  Frederick  Community  College,  and 
Harford  Junior  College.  Prince  Georges 
Community  College  and  Charles  County 
Junior  College  were  begun  the  following 
year. 

The  State  department  of  education,  at  thfc 
request  of  the  Allegany  County  delegation 
to  the  1957  general  assembly,  conducted  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  higher  education  in 
western  Maryland  and  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  community  college  at 
Cumberland.  As  a  result  of  the  survey, 
Allegany  Community  College  began  operation 
in  1961.  In  the  same  year  Anne  Arundel 
Community  College  also  came  into  existence. 

In  1959  the  department,  at  the  request  of 
officials  in  a  four-county  area  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  prepared  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  community  college  to  service 
the  area.  It  was  recommended  that  two 
community  colleges,  at  Easton  and  Cam- 
bridge, be  established.  No  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  recommendation. 

Finally,  in  1961,  the  general  tissenibly 
adopted  a  resolution  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  by  Governor 
Tawes,  who  charged  It  with  the  task  of  for- 
mulating a  plan  of  organization  for  the  en- 
tire system  of  public  higher  education  in 
Maryland.  (Recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission pertaining  to  community  colleges 
are  discussed  In  this  article  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Prospects.") 

legislation 

An  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  by  Kooe  and  DeClcco  for  au- 
thority to  establish  and  maintain  junior 
colleges  found  no  sp>eclfic  reference  to  them 
by  name.  There  was,  however,  a  section 
providing  for  "a  general  program  of  con- 
tinuing education"  which  was  interpreted 
as  giving  this  authority  to  local  boards  of 
education. 

Although  not  passing  any  specific  legisla- 
tion, the  General  Assembly  in  1947  included 
in  the  public  school  budget  $60,000  annually 
for  community  colleges.  In  1949,  again  with- 
out legislative  action,  the  General  Assembly 
Increased  its  appropriation  to  community 
colleges  to  $100  per  equivalent  full-time 
student  per  year,  or  $116,000.  Subsequently, 
the  amount  of  State  aid  to  community  col- 
leges was  increased  to  $125,  $150,  and  $175 
per  equivalent  full-time  student. 

After  over  a  decade  of  operating  com- 
munity colleges  on  the  strength  of  a  law 
providing  for  a  program  of  continuing  educa- 
tion, the  General  Assembly  passed  twoslgnif-' 
leant  pieces  of  legislation  In  1961.  One 
statute  legalized  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity colleges  by  specifically  authorizing 
the  board  of  education  of  any  county  and 
the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more City  to  establish  these  institutions  to 
be  financed  one-third  by  the  State,  one- 
third  by  the  sponsoring  political  subdivision, 
and  one-third  by  student  fees. 

The  second  law  authorized  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  to  issue  the  General  Public 
Junior  or  Community  College  Construction 
Loan  of  1961,  totellng  $5  million.  In  1962. 
the  General  Assembly  provided  an  additional 
$5  million  for  construction,  to  be  matched 
by  the  local  school  systems. 

The  authorization  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  create  a  $10  million  debt  for  com- 
munity college  construction  has  given  great 
impetus  to  local  boards  of  trustees  for  plan- 
ning separate  college  facilities.  Today  only 
four  of  the  eleven  community  colleges  m 
Maryland  are  operating  In  separate  facili- 
ties. Of  the  remaining  seven,  five  are  operat- 
ing In  local  high  schools  and  two  have  single 
separate  units  while  continuing  most  of 
their  operation  in  secondary  schools. 

Plans  for  separate  facilities,  however,  are 
underway  for  these  seven  Irxstitutions.  A 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  authors  re- 
vealed that  three  of  the  community  colleges 


have  purchased  land  and  are  In  the  plant 
planning  stage,  and  four  are  comtemplating 
land  purchases  In  the  near  future.  The 
survey  further  Indicated  that  all  of  the  col- 
leges now  in  operation,  but  not  in  sep£irat« 
facilities,  expect  to  have  separate  campuses 
by  1966. 

Dxiring  the  fall  of  1962  semester,  Maryland's 
11  public  community  colleges  enrolled  7,874 
full-  and  part-time  students.  A  total  of 
2.940  were  first-time  students. 

The  degree  programs  offered  in  Mayland's 
community  colleges  are  designed  for  college 
transfer  and  terminal  education.  In  the 
newer  colleges,  four  basic  transfer  curricu- 
lums  are  offered:  arts  and  sciences,  business 
administration,  engineering,  and  teacher  edu- 
cation. The  older  Institutions  also  offer 
transfer  programs  in  agriculture,  art.  home 
economics,  music,  physical  education,  and 
communications. 

The  terminal  curriculums  offered  at  the 
community  colleges  \&ry  considerably.  Local 
needs  are  the  primary  basis  for  establishing 
these  programs.  Some  examples  of  these 
terminal  curriculums,  taken  from  1962-63 
catalogs,  are  business  and  industrial  super- 
vision, business  management,  dental  assist- 
ing, electronic  data  processing,  chemical 
technology,  electronics  technology,  junior 
construction  engineering,  medical  tech- 
nology, mechanical  technology,  medical  sec- 
retary, radiation  technology,  and  secretarial 
science. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  all  but  one" 
of  the  community  colleges  offer  at  least 
one  terminal  currlculvim.  As  these  institu- 
tions move  Into  separate  facilities,  and  as 
community  surveys  are  conducted,  the  num- 
ber and  kind  of  terminal  programs  undoubt- 
edly will  increase. 

prospicts 

Plans  in  various  stages  of  development  ar» 
underway  for  the  establishment  of  several 
new  community  colleges  In  Maryland. 
Eleven  sites  have  been  Identified  by  the  Stata 
department  of  education  as  having  enroll- 
ment potential,  with  five  of  these  in  coun- 
ties already  having  community  college  pro- 
grams. 

The  1963  commission  recommended  that  a 
division  of  higher  education  within  the 
State  department  of  education  be  established 
so  that  the  department  could  better  exer- 
cise its  responsibilities  to  community  col- 
leges. Furthermore,  the  commission  encour- 
aged the  continuance  of  the  community  col- 
lege program  under  local  control,  but  with 
continuing  financial  assistance  from  the 
State. 

The  prospect  for  continued  development 
of  Maryland's  public  community  colleges  is 
indeed  bright.  The  reconunendations  for 
more  locally  controlled  junior  colleges  and 
the  action  of  local  boards  of  education.  In 
cooperation  with  the  State  department  of 
education,  attest  to  this  bright  future.  In- 
deed, the  general  {issembly,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  local  boards  of  education  all  favor 
and  firmly  believe  In  public  community  col- 
lege education.  With  this  Impetus  and  the 
continued  suppcH-t  of  the  people,  the  pub- 
lic community  college  movement  in  Mary- 
land can  do  nothing  less  than  flourish. 


Concern  With  Nobler  Thinf  t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF   PENltSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.    GREEN    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  rebirth  and  rededlcation  of 
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our  accepted  constitutional  principles 
were  conveyed  to  the  American  people  In 
the  eloquent  and  enlightened  address 
given  by  our  Vice  President,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  at  Independ- 
ence Hall  In  Philadelphia  on  July  4. 

He  stressed  that  while  we  believe  In 
these  principles  in  spirit,  we  have  not. 
In  fact,  practiced  them  in  granting  the 
rights  to  all  Americans  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed  to  live  equally  in  the 
daily  pursuits  of  life,  bberty  and  happi- 
ness without  the  shadow  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry.  We  can  all  take  a  lesson 
from  the  admonishment  of  the  Vice 
President,  an  accomplished  and  polished 
gentlemaji.  who  has  stressed  and  prac- 
tices the  constitutional  rights  and  priv- 
ileges which  have  been  legally  inter- 
preted by  our  Federal  Courts  to  estab- 
lish that  all  men  In  these  50  United 
States  have  been  created  to  be  free  and 
equal.  That  is  a  God-given  right,  which 
has  merely  been  reestablished  in  our 
Constitution.  For  the  reason  that  more 
of  us  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  on  this  occasion.  I 
now  request  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  fine 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  on  Saturday.  July  6.  1963. 
as  follows: 

IProm    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.    July    6. 

1963) 

CoNCBBN  WrrH  NoBLO  Things 

Vice  Pre«ldent  Ltnoon  Johnson,  speak- 
ing at  Independence  Hall  on  Independence 
Day,  struck  what  seenis  to  us  exactly  the 
moet  pertinent  point  of  the  whole  civil  rights 
movement  when  he  said : 

"If  we  as  a  Nation  are  to  stand  up  to  our 
full  height  in  the  world  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  nobler  things  than  denying  one 
another  the  simple  right  to  sit  down  in 
public  places." 

Too  many.  In  this  summer  of  our  discon- 
tent, are  too  likely  to  forget — If  they  have 
ever  considered — the  nobler  things  for  which 
this  Nation  stands  In  the  world.  Two  other 
Fourth  of  July  Incidents  amply  demonstrate. 

OuUlde  Baltimore  at  an  amusement  park. 
283  persons  were  arrested.  Including  I>r. 
Eugene  Carson  Blake  of  Philadelphia,  stated 
clerk  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  XJS.A  .  and  other 
religious  leaders  of  all  three  faiths,  for  dem- 
onstrating against  segregation  and  against 
the  Maryland  trespass  law.  Of  that  law  It- 
self, we  can  only  echo  Plnley  Peter  Dunne's 
"Mr.  Dooley,"  that  "if  the  law  says  that, 
then  the  law  Is  a  Idjlt."  But  the  reaction 
of  bystanders  was  almost  equally  Idiotic,  In- 
cluding admonitions  to  police  to  "Drop  him 
on  his  head,"  and  "cherry  bomb"  flutes 
tossed  Into  the  midst  of  the  demonstrators. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  extreme 
discourtesy  to  Mayor  Daley  at  the  NAACP 
convention  In  Chicago— which  was  disowned 
but  not  stopped  by  the  NAACP — and  the 
threat  of  physical  Injury  by  extremists 
against  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jackson,  head  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention,  Indicates 
plainly  enough  the  dangers  of  tlioughtless. 
hotheaded  Impetuosity  by  those  who  pas- 
sionately want  the  world  to  be  set  right 
instantly  regardless  of  all  civilized  behavior. 

Police  dogs,  firehoses,  and  rioting  In  the 
streets  have  produced  reams  of  bad  publicity 
about  this  country  In  the  recent  past,  and 
photographs  that  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  world  publication  by  the  C(»nmunsts.  It 
Is  dubious,  at  best,  that  they  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  evenhanded   Justice   one   Inch 

Vice  President  Johnson.  In  his  states- 
manlike address  here,  touched  on  many 
points — Including  the  vital  necessity  of  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  everybody,  regardless  of  pig- 
mentation or  other   Irrelevant   factors — but 


nothing  coxild  be  plainer  than  his  distaste 
and  aversion  for  the  mean  quibbling  over 
exact  terms  In  the  ConsUtutlon,  the  BUI  of 
Rlghte,  and  the  13th  and  I4th  amendments. 
He  acciirately  held  this  to  be  picayune  and 
even  chlldUh  behavior  in  view  of  the  chal- 
lenge we  face. 

We  have  proclaimed  a  faith  In  freedom 
and  equality  for  187  years.  The  hour  has 
struck  to  live  that  faith.  Violence  and  ex- 
tremism from  either  side  can  only  distract 
us  from  the  task  at  hand.  Let's  get  on  with 
It — without  losing  our  balance  In  the  process. 


Taxes :  Exempt  and  Otbcrwise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tax  cut 
issue  is  high  on  the  agenda  at  this  time 
for  congressional  action.  Some  notes 
of  interest  have  a  top  priority  in  the 
arguments  for  and  against. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  not  one  of 
lack  of  jobs  and  Income  producing  op- 
portunities but  rather  one  of  bad  distri- 
bution. We  seem  to  be  getting  into  a 
situation  in  less  than  200  years  that  it 
took  European  countries  centuries  to 
achieve. 

We  are  gradually  putting  all  our  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  families  who  in 
turn  are  now  actively  seeking  full  po- 
litical as  well  as  complete  economic 
control  over  the  whole  US.  economy.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  growing  suspicion  that 
their  alms  go  further  and  the  full  con- 
trol of  world  economy  between  top  US. 
Inherited  wealth  and  prestige  is  lining  up 
their  counterparts  In  other  countries  un- 
der the  slogans  and  doubletalk  of  "world 
peace."  "brotherhood."  "humanitarian- 
Ism."  "free  trade."  "aid  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged." and  so  forth. 

Now  understand  this  clearly,  I  believe 
all  of  us — good  or  bad.  low  or  high — are 
interested  in  these  aims,  all  of  us  in  the 
main  want  to  be  good,  friendly,  and  help- 
ful to  those  in  need. 

However,  some  of  us  do  these  'hings 
and  promote  our  aims  f  rc»n  a  viewpoint 
of  Christian  principles  while  others 
doubletalk,  doublecross  and  alibi. 

The  world's  welfare  revolves  on  an 
economic  axis  and  until  we  can  get  all 
peoples  to  realize  that  work  of  some  kind 
must  be  performed  by  all  of  us  in  order 
to  serve  the  common  good,  these  aims 
will  only  serve  to  make  paupers  out  of 
some  and  princes  out  of  others. 

For  instance,  here  in  the  United  States 
we  have  1  percent  of  all  U.S.  adults  own- 
ing 28  percent  of  all  the  personal  wealth 
in  the  Nation.  This  same  1  percent  of 
our  adults  actually  represent  only  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion and  yet  they  hold  76  percent  of  all 
corporation  stocks  and  100  percent  of  all 
State  smd  local  tax  exempt  bonds. 

This  means  that  all  the  billions  of 
dollars  of  local  and  State  personal  in- 
come producing  obligations  are  scot  free 
of  all  taxes.  For  Instance,  a  person  hav- 
ing  $50,000   income   earned   would  pay 


about  $23,000  in  income  taxes  but  by 
buying  tax  exempts  he  apys  nothing. 
The  same  person  putting  his  money  into 
savings  and  Investments  that  are  taxable 
would  pay  $12,500  taxes. 

You  can  see  why  the  1  percent  of  heads 
of  families  in  the  United  States  own  all 
the  tax-exempt  bonds  while  the  work- 
ingmen  and  lower  Income  bracket  earn- 
ers of  $10,000  or  less  pay  taxes  on  90 
percent  of  their  earnings  at  the  highest 
rate  of  taxation. 

In  fact,  although  the  law  calls  for  a  91 
percent  tax  on  a  million  dollar  income, 
the  average  paid  Is  only  28  percent  be- 
cause of  loopholes,  exemptions,  and  so 
forth. 

In  1960.  out  of  the  entire  national  in- 
come, after  taxes.  20  percent  of  the  rich- 
est people  got  44  percent  while  80  per- 
cent or  the  rest  of  all  the  people  got  56 
percent. 

It  is  not  a  socialist  plan  or  even  a  radi- 
cal plan  to  have  all  citizens  pay  their 
share  of  taxes.  When  we  have  gimmicks 
the  only  thing  that  happens  is  that  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

Only  2  percent  of  total  U.S.  income  was 
received  by  7  million  families  while  3' 2 
million  families  received  23  percent  of 
total  Income.  These  facts  are  sobering 
to  those  amongst  us  who  are  worried 
about  chronic  unemployment  and  the 
situation  as  outlined  by  Leon  Keyserling. 
chief  economic  adviser  under  Truman, 
whose  studies  show  40  percent  of  all 
Americans  living  in  poverty  and  depriva- 
tion. 

It  is  true  that  this  poverty  group  is 
hidden  because  it  is  scattered  over  our  50 
States  but  it  is  there,  and  here,  even  if 
we  cannot  see  it.  According  to  Keyser- 
ling and  a  report  made  recently  to  the 
President  by  a  special  group  studying  our 
economy,  we  may  have  more  underprivi- 
leged than  some  nations  we  are  pouring 
aid  into. 

Another  false,  double  talk  propaganda 
line,  by  the  well-heeled  lobby  for  the 
privileged  taxpayers  is  that  if  greater 
tax  breaks  are  given  to  high,  upper- 
bracket  Incomes  it  will  stimulate  invest- 
ments and  In  turn  create  more  employ- 
ment. 

How  silly  can  we  get.  all  of  us — those 
who  promote  such  tripe  and  those  of  us 
who  believe  It? 

How  can  any  sound  aigument  be  made 
for  such  a  silly  economic  fallacy  when 
we  now  have  over  17  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction capacity  idle  and  millions  unem- 
ployed? The  answer  is  not  production  at 
this  stage,  but  rather  Income  and  con- 
sumption. 

Autc«nation  can  be  a  blessing  but  when 
it  is  used  to  cut  out  labor,  produce  sur- 
plus, and  increase  the  top  profit  brackets 
and  Incomes,  it  Is  a  curse  on  the  body 
politic. 

It  causes  more  unemployment,  higher 
taxes  on  the  poor  people,  lessens  con- 
sumption, for  as  one  economist  said: 

I've  never  seen  an  automat  get  Its  shirt 
cleaned,  get  a  shave,  have  a  lawyer,  see  a 
doctor,  or  sit  down  to  eat  the  produce  of  our 
farma. 

We  have  reached  a  crossroad  In  our 
economy  and  a  decision  must  be  made. 
Either  we  put  people  to  work  producing 
goods   and  aervicea,  create   purchasing 
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power  In  the  hands  of  the  masses  or  we 
develop  into  a  two-class  society,  those 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  inherit  wealth 
and  prestige  and  the  rest  of  us  who  will 
live  in  a  restricted  income  economy  like 
the  millions  of  ];>easants  all  over  the 
world  In  those  nations  where  the  in- 
heritor of  wealth  and  prestige  have  lived 
in  luxury  while  the  main  body  of  the 
populace  lived  in  hand-to-mouth  exist- 
ence. 

My  parents  and  millions  more  ran 
away  from  the  closed  societies  of  the 
old  countries  and  if  this  generation  of 
their  offspring  allows  this  to  happen 
here  In  the  greatest  land  of  opportunity 
ever  created  by  man.  then  their  hopes 
for  peace,  friendship  and  brotherly  con- 
sideration amongst  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  will  be  as  dead  as  the  proverbial 
dodo  bird. 

Even  in  the  so-called  broad  based 
taxes  such  as  excise,  sales  and  use  taxes, 
the  little  fellow  carries  the  load. 

Those  amongst  us  in  the  lower  brackets 
spent  92  to  94  cents  of  our  income  on 
goods  and  services  while  those  in  the 
upF>er  brackets  spent  less  than  25  cents 
out  of  a  dollar. 

This  means  that  a  5 -percent  sales  tax 
is  about  4 '/2-percent  effective  on  the 
lower  income  group  while  it  is  only  about 
a  1  '2-percent  tax  upon  the  high  incomes. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  instead 
of  spreading  our  income  in  a  fashion  that 
would  Insure  the  greatest  possible  mar- 
ket basket  distribution  we  are  gradually 
but  surely  wiping  out  the  leveling  in  our 
society  provided  by  the  middle  income 
earner,  a  phenomena  peculiar  to  the  VS. 
economy  and  most  responsible  for  our 
economic,  civic,  and  political  growth. 

Every  year  sees  less  and  less  workers 
climbing  out  of  the  ditch,  becoming  self- 
employed  and  employers  in  their  own 
right.  The  day  of  the  self-made  man 
and  unlimited  horizons  appears  to  have 
been  trampled  underfoot  by  the  inheri- 
tors of  exorbitant  tax-exempt  wealth. 

No  single  business  can  be  saved  if  one 
of  our  large  monopolistic-type  industries. 
chain  stores  or  fabricators  wants  to 
take  It  over.  Antitrust  antimonopoly 
laws  become  useless  In  our  domestic 
economy  because  of  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  our  large  corporations,  pro- 
ducers, importers,  exf>orters  and  proces- 
sors who  must,  of  a  necessity,  if  they 
seek  survival  In  world  markets,  become 
part  of  the  foreign  cartels  and  combines, 
syndicates  and  state-controlled  produc- 
tion and  distribution  systems. 

Recently  we  witnessed  the  takeover  of 
US.  foreign-based  Investments  In  many 
countries.  Some,  like  in  Cuba,  were 
taken  over  without  compensation,  others 
in  Brazil  were  supposed  to  be  paid  for 
while  many  are  just  being  taxed  out 
of  U.S.  control. 

The  latest  country  to  show  Its  eco- 
nomic fangs  to  the  profiteering  VS.  com- 
panies who  have  subsidiaries  in  foreign 
countries  for  many  reasons  not  the  least 
of  which  is  cheap  labor,  foreign  tax  con- 
cessions and  a  haven  away  from  U.S. 
income  taxes,  is  our  neighbor.  Canada. 

I  quote  from  the  U.8.  News,  June  24, 
1963: 

Tax  penalties  are  to  be  applied  to  XJA. 
corporations    tbat    operata    subsldlarlea    in 


Canada.  Canada's  new  budget  calls  defi- 
nitely for  a  "Canada  first"  policy  In  Indus- 
try. 

Here  are  the  highlights: 

A  "takeover  tax"  of  30  percent  Is  to  apply 
to  future  sales  of  Canadian  stocks  and  as- 
sets to  foreigners.  This  amounts  to  a  hefty 
sales  tax  on  transactions  that  transfer  con- 
trol from  Canadians  to  United  States  and 
other  outside  firms.  Tax  Is  effective  Im- 
mediately for  companies  listed  on  Canadian 
stock  exchange. 

A  tax  cut  Is  offered  to  companies  that  are 
25  percent  owned  by  Canadians.  With- 
holding tax  on  dividends  to  nonresidents  In 
these  firms  drops  from  15  to  10  persons. 
Immediately. 

A  tax  boost  Is  scheduled  on  dividends  paid 
by  companies  that  are  less  than  25  percent 
owned  by  Canadians.  Rate  goes  from  15 
to  20  percent  on  January  1.  1965. 

A  15-percent  withholding  tax  Is  levied  on 
management  fees  paid  by  Canadian  firms  to 
nonresidents. 

Accelerated  depreciation  rates  will  be 
available  only  to  companies  with  a  mlnl- 
mtun  of  25  percent  Canadian  ownership. 
This  runs  to  50  percent  on  new  machinery 
and  equipment. 

Tax  refunds  from  the  20-percent  levy  will 
be  made  If.  by  January  1967,  the  foreign- 
controlled  firms  become  25  percent  Canadi- 
an-owned. 

To  add  insult  to  injury  the  Canadians 
are  going  to  drive  UJ3.  investors  out  of 
control  of  companies  in  Canada  while  at 
the  same  time  they  will  coax  UJS.  in- 
vestors to  buy  bonds  and  debt  issues  of 
Canadian  companies  where  these  in- 
vestments are  purely  investment  paper 
without  voting  rights. 

Another  quote  from  U.S,  News: 

The  budget  also  contains  a  device  to  at- 
tract UJS.  purchases  of  bonds  and  other 
debt  Issues  of  Canadian  companies.  Tax- 
exempt  organizations  In  the  ITnlted  States 
such  as  pension  trusts  and  foundations,  will 
be  given  tax-free  privileges  In  Canada. 

Major  aim  of  Canada's  new  Uberal  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  reduce  U.S.  Influence  In  Can- 
ada's industrial  operations.  Nonresidents, 
most  of  them  from  the  United  States,  are 
said  to  control  57  percent  of  Canada's  man- 
ufacturing, 61  percent  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing. 75  percent  of  oil  and  gas. 

Some  large  U.S.  companies  are  to  be  af- 
fected by  Canada's  new  tax  laws.  Examples: 
Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada;  General  Motors 
of  Canada;  Canadian  International  Paper, 
a  subsidiary  of  International  Paper.  Canadi- 
an General  Electric,  DuPont  of  Canada, 
Coca-Cola,  Ltd.  All  of  these  Canadian  com- 
panies are  more  than  75  percent  owned  by 
U.S.  firms. 

Canada  want«  U.S.  capital  In  the  futiire  to 
be  In  the  form  of  bonds  and  debt  Issues, 
rather  than  common  stocks. 

This  program  is  not  new  nor  is  it  an 
Isolated  case  of  foreign  objection  to  U.S. 
control.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  and 
will  become  even  more  the  rule  as  days 
go  by  and  these  foreign  countries  have 
their  industries  In  production  with  the 
U.S.  market  handed  to  them  by  our 
Idiotic  trade  deals. 

Again.  I  quote  from  the  U.S.  News: 

American  Investments  In  Europe's  Com- 
mon Market  are  to  get  a  critical  study  by  the 
Market's    executive    commission. 

Finance  ministers  of  the  six  Common 
Market  countries  agreed  on  June  11  that  the 
study  should  be  made.  It  Is  to  be  an  In- 
dustry-by-lndustry   Inquiry. 

Prance,  which  has  been  critical  of  grow- 
ing U.S.  investments  in  Europe,  Initiated  the 
study.  The  French  Government  criticized 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Slmca,  the  French 
automobUa      manufacturer,      by     Chrysler. 


France  also  has  expressed  concern  over 
growing  American  Investments  In  food  proc- 
essing and  In  the  oil  Industry. 

One  French  fear  Is  that  expanding  Amer- 
ican Investments  In  France  may  Interfera 
with  that  country's  economic  planning. 

As  you  can  see.  the  whole  world  is 
commercially  minded  when  it  comes  to 
trade.  Every  nation  must  look  out  for 
its  peoples,  its  institutions,  first,  and  still 
give  to  all  others  whatever  does  not  deny 
its  peoples  of  their  rights,  their  opportu- 
nities and,  above  all.  their  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood. 

Most  of  us  realize  the  need  for  employ- 
ment, but  few  of  us  have  the  answers  or 
perhaps  the  position  of  power  to  put  our 
proposals  into  action. 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  we  can 
continue  to  have  unemployment,  in- 
creased automation,  surplus,  subsidies 
and  free  trade  all  at  the  same  time  with- 
out breaking  our  banks  or  our  collective 
economic  needs. 


Madison  County,  111.,  Bar  Association  De- 
bate Results  in  Rejection  of  "Disanity 
Amendments"  by  Members 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  members  of  the 
Madison  County.  111.,  Bar  Association 
who  attended  the  recent  Edwardsville 
debate  on  the  "disunity  amendments" 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  oppose  them. 
This  debate,  which  took  place  on  June  27, 
was  the  first  major  public  debate  to  be 
held  in  the  Nation  on  this  important 
matter.  The  Madison  County  Bar  As- 
sociation deserves  nationwide  recognition 
for  its  fine  and  public-spirited  sponsor- 
ship of  this  debate,  which.  It  is  hoped, 
will  lead  to  even  more  widespread  public 
discussion  of  these  amendment  pro- 
posals. 

The  debate  took  place  before  the 
county  bar  association  and  invited  ob- 
serves, and  had  as  participants  Florida 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Millard  F. 
Caldwell,  who  took  the  afiOnnatlve,  and 
St.  Louis  Attorney  Arthur  J.  Freund,  who 
argued  the  negative  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  account  of  the  debate, 
written  by  B.  J.  Wander,  Jr.,  and  sum- 
maries of  the  general  arguments  pre- 
sented by  both  debaters,  all  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Edwardsville  In- 
telligencer of  June  27.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F-ecord, 
as  follows : 
First   Constitutional  Amxnsmznts  Debatc 

IN  Nation  Is  Hzlo — L^.'wttkm  at  Meetino 

VOTZ  Down  All  tex  Amxndmxnts 

(By  B.  J.  Wander.  Jr.) 

About  150  persons  at  the  Edwardsville 
Holiday  Inn  listened  last  night  to  the  first 
national  debate  concerning  three  proposed 
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UJ3.  con«tUutlonal  amendments  which  could 
change  the  basic  teneU  of  the  American 
form  of  government. 

What  they  heard  waa  a  debate  which 
touched  on  the  moat  basic  Issues  In  this 
country's  political  makeup.  Florida's  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Millard  Caldwell  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Supreme  Court  which  he 
charged  is  "no  longer  •  •  •  even  paying  lip 
service  to  the  Constitution."  St.  Louis  At- 
torney Arthvir  Freund.  opposing  the  amend- 
ments, described  the  Issue  as  "the  survival 
of  the  Union  and  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  topic  of  the  debate  was  three  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Council  of  State  Oov- 
ernmenu   to   the   Federal   Constitution. 

The  first  would  change  the  way  In  which 
the  US.  Constitution  could  t>e  amended.  It 
would  allow  two-thlrdfl  of  the  States  to.  In 
effect,  pass  an  amendment  without  any  In- 
tervention  from   any   Federal    governmental 

body.  ^    , 

The  second  would  bar  Federal  courts  from 
any  Jurisdiction  In  cases  Involving  State  leg- 
islative apportionment. 

The  third  would  establish  a  "Court  of  the 
Union"  composed  of  the  State  supreme  court 
Justices  who  could  overrule  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Covirt  in  casee  Involving  State-Federal  rela- 
tionships. 

Following  the  debate,  the  members  of  the 
Madison  County  Bar  Association  present  at 
the  debate  voted  40  to  13  to  oppose  the 
first  two  amendments,  and  43  to  10  to  oppose 
the  third.  The  debate  was  sponsored  by  the 
county  bar  association. 

Freund  and  Caldwell  differed  sharply  on 
the  role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiirt  In  the 
Government  of  this  country  They  touched 
on  the  basic  Intentions  of  the  Constitution 
makers  and  talked  about  many  of  the  same 
Issues  which  were  brought  up  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  first  written. 

OSNXKAL      ABGCMrNTS 

Caldwell,  favoring  the  amendments,  de- 
scribed the  basic  problems  Involved  by  ask- 
ing three  questions:  (1)  "Which  do  you  pre- 
fer, the  Constitution  as  written  or  as  being 
amended  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?"  (2)  "Which  do  you  prefer: 
duflJ  sovereignty  or  Oovernment  centralized 
In  the  Supreme  Court?  "  (3)  If  the  Constitu- 
tion does  need  changing.  "Which  method 
should  be  used ;  As  provided  In  the  Constitu- 
tion or  as  provided  by  the  Supreme  Court?" 

He  charged  that  the  High  Court  Is  practic- 
ing a  "peeudo-omnlpotence,"  and  that  "the 
Federal  Oovernment  Is  swallowing  up  the 
State  governments."  Caldwell  also  urged 
the  popular  election  of  all  Judges  so  that 
they  would  be  answerable  to  the  people  He 
called  the  court  "power  hungry." 

Attorney  Freund.  on  the  other  band,  de- 
scribed the  basic  Issue  as  the  "survival  of 
the  Union  and  the  Supreme  Court."  He 
described  the  Constitution  as  a  "flexible" 
document,  and  said  that  the  High  Court  of 
the  land  Is  the  proper  agency  to  Interpret 
the  Constitution  In  terms  of  changing  situa- 
tions In  this  country.  Freund  said  that.  If 
the  amendments  are  adopted.  It  would  put 
the  covmtiT  on  the  "ruinous  rood  to  a  con- 
federacy." He  said  he  believes  the  basic 
Intent  of  the  amendments  Is  to  shatter  the 
country  Into  separate  political  entitles. 

Freund  Issued  a  plea  to  recognize  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  "unitary  nation,"  and 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  the  proper  place 
to  decide  national  queetlons.  He  charged 
that  those  critical  of  the  Court  have  some 
particular  Interests  at  heart  rather  than  a 
consideration  of  basic  Issues.  Freund  said 
attacks  have  come  from  sectional  Interests 
(segregationists),  from  those  seeking  to  per- 
petuate Inequal  reapportionment  In  State 
legislatures  (rural  Interests)  and  from 
groups  opposing  recent  school  prayer  de- 
cisions (church  groupe). 

Simimlng  up  his  arguments,  Freund  stated 
that  the  Corstltutlon  Is  law  and.  like  all  law. 
Anal  Judgment  must  rest  In  a  national  court. 
Freund  also  said,  "It  Is  amazing  that  these 


proposals  have  found  support  among  con- 
servatives, because  they  are  radical  In  the 
extreme." 

NrW  AMENDING  i>aOCU>U1lX 

In  regard  to  changing  the  way  the  Federal 
Constitution  can  be  amended.  Caldwell 
charged  that  the  Supreme  Couj^.  through 
Its  Judicial  rulings.  Is  actually  the  body 
now  changing  basic  laws  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  stated:  "Thirty-eight  SUtes  ought 
to  have  as  much  power  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  "  Noting  an  objection  by  Freund 
that  States  representing  only  40  percent  of 
the  people  could  adopt  an  amendment. 
Caldwell  stated  "The  choice  Is  between  40 
percent  of  the  people  or  five  Justices."  At 
another  point  he  called  the  Supreme  Court 
JiiBtlces  "f>olltlcal  appointees,  answerable 
to  no  one.  elected  by  no  one.  and  appointed 
for   life  " 

Freund  countered  that  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposal  would  be  a  shocking 
thing.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Government,  which  represents  the 
people  as  a  whole,  would  have  no  voice  at  all 
In  the  amending  of  the  document  which  con- 
trols their  National  Government.  Freund 
said  the  amendment  would  "nullify  all  of 
the  wisdom  we  have  gained  at  great  price." 
aiAPPoanoN  M  ENT 
Borrowing  a  phrase  from  former  Supreme 
Court  Jiistlce  Felix  Frankfurter.  Caldwell 
said  that  the  High  Coiu-t  must  stay  out  of 
the  "political  thicket."  He  charged  that 
the  Court  has  no  business  deciding  cases  In- 
volving a  State  legislature's  apportionment, 
and  added  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  de- 
termining the  rights  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  legislature.  He  said  the  Federal 
Court  Is  swallowing  up  the  SUte  govern- 
ments. 

Frexind,  however,  said  that  to  pass  the 
amendment  denying  Federal  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion in  State  reapportionment  cases  would 
constitute  the  first  diminution  of  liberty. 
Justice,  and  equality  in  this  country.  "It 
would  deny  equal  protection  under  the  law." 
he  said.  Freund  pointed  out  that  If  this 
amendment  passed,  reversing  the  Supreme 
Court's  Baker  t.  Corr  ruling  on  apportion- 
ment, then  other  amendments  would  surely 
follow  upsetting  court  rulings  which  section- 
al Interests  are  opposing. 

couar  or  the  union 
"I  loc*  with  favor  on  the  proposal."  com- 
mented Caldwell,  in  reference  to  the  aniend- 
ment  setting  up  a  "super"  supreme  covu^. 
He  said.  "I  would  rather  trust  60  State  Judges 
than  nine  political  appointees."  He  urged 
those  at  the  meeting  to  "Join  In  combat 
•  •  •  in  an  all-out  effort  to  recapture  con- 
stitutional government  for  the  people." 

Freund  cited  three  reason*  why  tb*  coxirt 
of  the  union  Idea  would  not  be  effective.  1. 
The  Judges  could  meet  only  very  Infre- 
quently. 2.  State  Judges  are  not  experts  In 
Federal  consUtuUonal  law.  3.  State  Judges 
are  subject  to  State  legislative  pressures. 
He  added  that  the  American  people  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Idea  that  the  Constitution  is 
law.  and  that  this  law  can  be  upheld  only 
by  a  strong  Federal  court. 

GUK8TS 

Attending  the  meeting  were  presidents  of 
bar  associations  In  Missouri.  Illinois,  and  the 
St.  Louis  area.  The  dean  of  the  Washington 
University  Law  School  also  attended.  The 
three  Madison  County  circuit  Judges  were 
present,  along  with  national.  State,  and  local 
news  media  representatives. 

A  question  and  answer  period  followed  the 
debate.  foUowed  later  by  the  balloting  when 
the  three  proposals  were  overwhelmingly 
turned  down. 

Prxcnd 

GXNKXAL    arguments 

The  argument  about  this  question  cannot 
be  an  envotlonal  one.  or  it  Is  no  more  than 
straws  in  the  wind.     This  debate  Is  being 


held  In  answer  to  Chief  Justice  Warren's  call 
for  a  national  discussion  of  the  amendments. 
The  Constitution  is  amended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  article  V.  and  few  provisions  give 
as  much  flexibility  to  Government  as  does 
thU  article. 

Efforts  to  curb  the  Court  are  as  old  as  the 
Union.  They  have  differed  according  to  the 
time  and  the  circumstances.  But  the  real' 
Issue  Is  the  survival  of  the  Union  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  There  must  be  first  of  all  an 
understanding  of  the  role  and  mission  of  the 
Court,  and  there  must  then  be  a  dispassion- 
ate level  of  genuine  understanding  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  arguments  about  the 
question. 

Too  often  attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court 
have  come  from  groups  with  a  particular  In- 
terest at  heart  rather  than  from  argumenu 
baaed  on  broad  Issues.  Some  of  these  groups 
are  segregationists,  rural  Interests,  and 
church  groups  objecting  to  recent  prayer 
rulings.  These  groupe  are  not  objective,  and 
consequently  their  arguments  are  emotional 
and  nonobjectlve. 

The  Corvstltutlon  endures,  because  It  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  successive  genera- 
tions. It  Is  not  and  should  not  be  Immu- 
table. Recent  cases  cited  as  usurpations  of 
power  by  the  Court  are  not  drastic  reversals 
and  changes,  but  are  the  result  of  a  long  his- 
tory of  Interpretation  and  gradual  change. 
The  Constitution  should  be  able  to  change 
In  this  way.  through  Interpretation. 

The  constitutional  authority  of  Congress 
and  of  the  separate  States  Is  much  greater 
now  than  It  has  ever  been.  State  taxation  Is 
one  obvious  example.  The  Supreme  Court 
must  also,  therefore,  be  more  Insistent  and 
this  Is  the  way  It  should  be.  The  Court  must 
be  a  counterpoise  to  the  extensive  expression 
of  legislative  power.  The  Court  must  also 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  as  a  corollary 
of  this  expanding  public  (legislative)  power. 
The  question  of  reapportionment  Is  actually 
In  the  same  sphere  as  questions  of  the  basic 
freedoms  of  religion,  race,  speech,  and  press. 
The  Court  has  not  set  up  an  absolute  stand- 
ard of  reapportionment,  so  this  Is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  much  more  basic. 
It  is  true  that  nobody  loves  an  umpire. 
The  Court  Is,  Indeed,  like  an  umpire  because 
It  does  not  measure  Its  success  by  popular 
acclaim.  But  the  Cbiu-t  must  keep  Its  role  of 
an  umpire  becavise  we  are  a  unitary  nation. 
Major  Issues  should  be  decided  through 
national  courts. 

It  is  sm:iazlng  that  these  proposals  have 
found  support  among  conservatives  because 
they  are  radical  In  the  extreme.  This  Is  one 
more  attempt,  so  late  In  the  day.  to  advocate 
a  confederation.  If  adopted,  these  amend- 
ments would  put  the  country  on  the  ruinous 
rojui  to  a  confederacy.  The  Constitution  la 
law,  and  like  all  law.  final  Judgment  must 
rest  In  a  national  cotu-t. 

AMENDMENT   PROPOSAL 

To  adopt  a  proposal  that  the  Constitution 
be  amended  without  any  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  shocking.  It  ex- 
presses the  idea  that  the  American  people 
are  not  citizens  of  a  nation. 

Presently,  amendments  must  get  national 
approval  through  both  the  Senate  and  House. 
These  offices  do  represent  the  people  as  a 
nation.  The  proposal  uses  no  assent  by  a 
body  representing  the  Nation,  even  though  a 
simple  act  of  Congress  needs  such  assent. 
Thirteen  States  could  reject  an  amendment. 
States  representing  only  40  percent  of  the 
people  could  approve  one.  The  number  of 
people  needed  to  pass  an  amendment  would 
be  no  greater  than  the  number  who  voted 
for  Alfred  Landon.  It  nullifies  all  of  the 
wisdom  we  have  gained  at  great  price, 

REAPPORTIO  N  MENT 

To  pass  this  amendment  would  constitute 
the  first  elimination  of  liberty.  Justice  and 
equality.  It  would  deny  equal  protection 
under  the  law.  It  does  much  more  than  Jttft 
bar  Federal  courts  from  deciding  cases  In- 
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Tolvlng  the  question  of  rei4)portlonment  of 
State  legislatures. 

It  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  which 
touches  on  the  delicate  questions  of  race 
relations  and  similar  questions.  Other  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  could  be  amended  to 
conform  to  sectional  Interests.  It  would 
prevent  the  Congress  from  unholding  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  Legislative 
reapportionment,  can  be  a  self-perpetuatlng 
State  Inequality.  If  the  Federal  courts  do 
not  have  the  power  to  remedy  these  inequal- 
ities, there  could  be  no  other  agency  to  guar- 
antee this  basic  right  to  the  people. 

STTPIRCOXJRT 

The  "court  of  the  union"  would  have  three 
basic  problems  which  make  It  an  unfeasible 
idea:  1.  At  best.  It  could  only  meet  sporad- 
ically. (2)  State  Judges  are  not  experts  in 
constitutional  law,  a  prime  requisite  of  Su- 
preme Court  Judges,  (3)  State  Judges  are  sub- 
ject to  pressures  from  State  legislatures. 

The  American  people  are  committed  to  the 
Idea  that  the  Constitution  is  law.  This  law 
can  be  upheld  only  by  a  strong  Federal  court. 
The  people  are  represented  In  the  selection 
of  this  court  through  the  Offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate. 

Caldwell 
general    arguments 

The  choice  In  adopting  these  amendments 
Is  between  basing  law  on  the  Constitution 
as  It  was  originally  written  cm-  as  It  Is  being 
amended  by  the  Supreme  Covirt.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  amending  the  Constitution — 
changing  the  basic  law  of  the  land — in  ren- 
dering decisions  like  one  It  has  recently 
handed  down. 

Dual  sovereignty  must  be  preserved.  The 
other  alternative  Is  government  centralized 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  what  method  should  be  used  In 
changing  the  laws  as  written  Into  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  Is  not  Inter- 
preting, but  exhorting.  "If  you  change  the 
rules  of  the  game  In  the  middle  of  the  game, 
do  It  by  the  rules  of  the  game."  The  "rules" 
should  be  changed  by  the  process  of  amend- 
ing the  ConsUtutlon,  which  la  Itself  a  built- 
in  "rule."  To  have  the  laws  changed  by  a 
"private  conference"  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices is  not  in  accordance  with  the  "rules." 

The  drafters  of  the  Constitution,  Including 
Madison,  "That  earnest,  hardworking,  and 
not  overly  bright  moderate,"  had  In  mind  the 
principle  of  dual  sovereignty  and  keeping  the 
Federal  Oovernment  out  of  State  affairs. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  going  against  this 
Intention  In  recent  rulings.  Including  the 
Baker  v.  Carr  apportionment  case  and  the 
very  recent  ruling  Involving  a  water  right 
dispute  between  California  and  Arizona. 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  swallowing  up  the 
SUte  governments  and  the  Supreme  Court  is 
swallowing  up  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
"The  Congress  and  the  [Supreme]  Court 
no  longer  •  •  •  even  ^ay  llpservlce  to  the 
Constitution."  The  Supreme  Court  Is  power 
hungry  and  has  no  regard  for  the  Consti- 
tution. Indications  of  this  are  found  In 
statements  by  Justice  Douglas:  "The  Court 
could  fashion  a  body  of  Federal  law,"  and 
Justice  Learned  Hand:  "It  (the  Court]  as- 
sumes the  role  of  a  third  legislative  house." 
There  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  Constitution  says  and 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says. 

"There  has  been  a  change  in  the  basic 
role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court."  Why  has 
not  the  Congress  curbed  the  Court?  Be- 
cause Congressmen  are  federalists,  and  have 
"forgotten  all  about  the  States."  What  can 
the  people  do  about  it?  The  only  way  left 
Is  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

Judges  should  be  elected,  so  they  are 
answerable  to  the  people.  Conclusions 
should  not  be  read  into  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions when  these  meanings  are  not  prop- 


erly there.    "Die  Constitution  should  not  be 
changed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

AMENDMENT    PROPOSAL 

Congress  now  jM-oposes  amendments.  Un- 
der the  proposed  change,  the  States  could 
more  easily  propose  amendments.  "Thirty- 
eight  of  the  States  ought  to  have  as  much 
power  as  the  Supreme  Covirt  has."  The 
Supreme  Court  is  answerable  to  no  one, 
elected  by  no  one,  and  appointed  for  life. 

There  Is  now  one  way  that  the  States  can 
propose  amendments,  by  calling  a  constitu- 
tion convention,  but  the  system  Is  vague  and 
has  never  been  defined,  so  that  the  system, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  might  as  well  not 
exist. 

REAPPORTIONMENT 

This  amendment  Is  proposed  because  the 
Supreme  Court  has  entered  the  issue 
through  its  Baker  vs.  Carr  decision.  Justice 
Frankfurter  dissented  to  the  ruling  for  the 
very  reason  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  stay  out  of  what  is  basically  a  State 
political  problem. 

The  people  cease  to  be  their  own  rulers  If 
the  Supreme  Court  determines  the  rights  of 
the  people.  This  country  should  and  must 
save  the  principle  of  dual  sovereignty  and 
bar  the  Federal  courts  from  entering  a 
political  thicket. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  himself  resented 
Federal  Interference  when  he  was  Governor. 
But  when  he  got  to  Washington  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  he  got  unlimited  power  with- 
out the  need  of  approval  from  the  ballot  box. 
It  Is  this  unlimited  power  which  has  led  to 
abuses  by  the  Court. 

SUPERCOURT 

"I  look  with  favor  on  the  proposal"  be- 
cause It  would  be  better  to  trust  50  State 
Judges  than  9  political  appointees  respon- 
sible to  no  one  and  appointed  for  life.  The 
complaint  that  State  Justices  are  Interested 
parties  can  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
"Federal  Judges  can  be  tarred  with  the  same 
stick." 

There  is  a  noted  Indifference  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar  to  the  growing  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Political 
writers  use  harpsichord  prose.  Their  Inten- 
tion Is  not  to  inform,  but  to  exhort.  The 
American  people,  and  the  bar  in  particular, 
should  "Join  in  combat  •  •  •  in  an  all-out 
to  recapture  constitutional  government  for 
the  American  people." 


Do  All  the  People  Have  Rights? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  "Where  Rights  CJolUde," 
from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of  July  15. 
In  this  time  of  crisis  when  all  the  em- 
phasis Is  being  put  on  the  rights  of  the 
Negroes,  I  think  it  is  well  to  consider 
carefully  the  words  of  Judge  Schreck- 
inger,  of  New  York,  that  "One  man's 
rights  end  where  another's  begin." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Whers  rights  Collids 

New  York  Judge  Irving  I.  Schrecklnger 
has  pinpointed  an  issue  at  the  heart  of  the 
current  racial  storm — and  too  often  over- 
looked: 


"One  man's  rights  end  where  another's 
begin." 

Judge  Schrecklnger,  addressing  himself  to 
five  civil  rights  demonstrators  appearing  in 
his  court  for  interfering  with  a  construction 
project,  said,  "Other  people  have  rights,  too. 
You  can't  interfere  with  them." 

The  Judge  warned  demonstrators  that  they 
can't  operate  on  a  mob  basis.  They  had  been 
trying  to  bar  trucks  from  entering  a  con- 
struction project  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more 
Jobs  for  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

The  Negroes  have  rights,  but  so  do  the 
workers  on  that  building  project.  Efforts  to 
bring  Negro  rights  to  the  attention  of  the 
Job  contractors  must  not  block  other  work- 
ers' rights  to  earn  a  living.  To  subtract  one 
right  In  order  to  add  another  is  poor  equal- 
ity mathematics  and  doesn't  even  worls.  out 
to  be  a  swap. 

The  fact  that  the  words  came  from  a  New 
York  Judge  and  not  a  southerner,  while  not 
altering  the  aspects  oS  the  rights  which 
might  be  involved,  does  add  to  the  notion 
that  this  matter  of  rights  versus  rights  is  of 
grave  concern  to  everyone  in  the  Nation. 

Most  of  the  debased  political  systems  of  the 
world  have  defended  their  overt  acts  by 
pointing  to  the  goal  as  an  excuse  for  the 
means.  But  true  freedom  operates  under  an 
opposite  nile,  and  even  a  worthy  goal  Is  no 
Justification  for  unworthy  means  of  achiev- 
ing It. 


K'acero  Fact  Sheet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Specdcer.  the 
King  City,  Calif.,  Jaycees  are  widely  rec- 
ognized for  their  active  particIi>atlon  in 
local,  State,  and  National  affairs.  They 
have  a  splendid  record  for  major  contri- 
butions to  their  community  and  to  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  activities. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  following  analyzation 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram on  business  as  well  as  farms,  upon 
residents  of  California  as  well  as  King 
City,  upon  employers  as  well  as  em- 
ployees, upon  Mexican  citizens  as  well  as 
U.S.  citizens. 

The  evaluation  of  these  young  men 
and  the  scope  of  their  concern  are  in- 
spiring to  me: 

Bracero  Fact   Sheet 

WRT   THX   BRACEROT 

Pure  and  simple,  the  reason  the  farmers 
need  the  bracero  Is  that  with  them  they  can 
depend  on  getting  their  crops  harvested. 
Many  crops  must  be  harvested  within  a  2- 
or  3-day  period  or  be  lost.  To  harvest 
most  of  California's  crops  requires  "stoop 
labor."  This  work  is  Just  not  attractive  to 
domestic  workers.  Of  4,468  domestic  farm- 
workers referred  by  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Emplo3mient  only  6  percent  stayed 
on  the  Job  a  month  or  more.  27  percent 
worked  less  than  7  days  and  25  percent 
worked  less  than  3  days.  Could  you  run 
your  business  this  way? 

Here  then  is  what  the  end  of  Public  Law 
78  will  mean  to  all  of  us: 

LOSS  or  BUSINESS  AND   JOBS 

California  ranks  No.  1  In  the  Nation's 
agricultural  production.  One  out  of  every 
three  Jobs  in  the  State  Is  dependent  upon 
agriculture.     These  are  not  farm  Jobs.    These 
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«re  Job*  In  cities.  Jobs  providing  goods 
and  services  and  Jobs  processing  crops.  ThiB 
means  business  all  over  California.  Agrt- 
culture  is  the  oil  Industry's  biggest  customer 
In  California. 

When  the  House  failed  to  extend  Public 
Law  78  a  Santa  Clara  County  Arm  serving 
agriculture  canceled  orders  for  »30.000  In 
equipment  and  tlOCOOO  In  raw  matertala. 
Monterey  County  alone  expects  a  »30  million 
loss  m  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Theso 
are  examples  of  lost  bxislness  that  wiU  be 
felt  by  people  wbo  have  never  even  seen  a 
bracero. 

California  is  the  leading  tomato  producing 
State  and  usee  about  80  percent  braceros  for 
harvest.  Without  them  producUon  will  be 
cut  by  two-thirds  next  year.  Let's  see  what 
this  will  do  to  business.  The  1962  tomato 
pack  used  tin  cans  that  cost  $70,359,078. 
botUes  and  glass  conUlners  that  cost 
til  000  660.  cartons  that  cost  $12,818,204  and 
labeU  that  cost  $«.274,532.  It  cost  $12,872,000 
to  truck  the  raw  product  to  plants  and 
$33,744,143  to  ship  the  finished  goods.  Fifty 
thousand  workers  were  on  tomato  cannery 
payrolls.  These  figures  meant  Jobs  and 
business  all  over  California, 

Farmers  can  grow  crops  that  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  labor.     Can  the  rest  of  the 
economy  find  new  Jobs  and  customers? 
Hioina   coNSTTMia   nucia 
Braceros  are  mainly  used  to  harvest  spe- 
cialty crops  such  as  lettuce  and  strawberries. 
The  University  of  California  reports  that  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  a  leading  producer  of 
early    strawberries,    it    requires    3,770    man- 
hours  to  produce  one  acre  of  berries.     To 
continue  to  produce  specialty  crops  like  this 
there  must  be  wUUng  and  able  labor.    Other- 
wise, farmers  must  cut  production  or  turn 
to  other   crops.     Either  way  this  can  only 
ral«e  prices.    The  demand  wUl  so  far  exceed 
the  supply  the  farmer  can  produce  without 
adequate   labor   that   prices   wlU    skyrocket. 
won't  hxlp  tamu.  wages 
California   uaes  more  braceros  than   any 
other  State.     StUl  California  pays  the  high- 
est  farm   wages   in  the    Nation.   47   percent 
higher  than  the  1960  national  average.     Bra- 
ceros   bring    wages    up    because    they    must 
receive  the  highest  prevailing  wage  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Labor.    Flor- 
ida  has    the   highest    number   of    imported 
workers,  which  are  workers  from  the  West 
Indies    and    Bahamas.     Florida    pays     the 
highest  wages  in  the  Southeast.     Connecti- 
cut uses  these  same  Imported  workers  and 
pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  Northeast. 

HICHXX   TAXXS 

Farming  is  a  seasonal  business;  the  aver- 
age farm  worker  worked  only  135  days  last 
year  For  the  domestic  worker  this  means 
long  periods  of  unemployment.  Farmwork- 
ers brought  in  from  the  South,  or  areas  of 
unemployment  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
bracero  will  have  the  same  problem.  It  can 
only  mean  added  costs  for  schools,  welfare, 
delinquency  and  all  the  problems  which  go 
with  unemployment.  Higher  taxes  will  be 
the  result. 

These  problems  do  not  exist  with  the  bra- 
cero, as  he  may  only  stay  In  the  United 
States  6  months  and  may  not  bring  his 
family.  He  can  only  be  hired  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  determines  there  are  no 
domestic  workers  available.  Farmers  hir- 
ing braceros  must  hire  any  domestic  workers 
who  later  apply,  even  if  it  means  replacing  a 
bracero.  The  bracero  can  not  draw  unem- 
ployment or  relief  payments. 

LOSS    OF    DTNAMIC    rOEEIOK     AID    PKOGRAM 

The  bracero  program  Is  one  of  our  most 
successful  foreign  aid  programs.  It  amounts 
to  the  second  largest  dollar  Income  for 
Mexico.  The  bracero  program  places  more 
than  four  times  as  much  money  into  the 
bands  of  Individual  Mexican  citizens  than 
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the  Alliance  for  Progress  with  Its  $700  mil- 
lion price  tag.  And  it  is  paid  for  by  agri- 
culture not  the  taxpayer. 

More  Important,  the  money  goes  directly 
to  the  people.  It  is  worked  for;  It  Is  not  a 
gift.  These  people,  the  braceros.  are  form- 
ing a  middle  class  In  Mexico.  This  new 
middle  class,  having  seen  first  hand  democ- 
racy and  capitalism  at  work,  provides  one 
of  the  be«t  countermeasures  agtUnst  com- 
munism in  Mexico. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  want  more 
facta  write  the  King  City  Jaycees. 

As  they  suggest,  "if  you  have  any 
questions,  write  them."  They  know  the 
true  answers. 


Government  with  a  chance  to  capitalize  on 
Soviet  weakness  by  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  cold  war.  It  can  do  so  by  retaining  the 
issue  of  Hungary  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations,  raising  the  question  of  Soviet  treaty 
pledges  to  hold  free  elections  In  Eastern 
Surope  In  aU  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin, 
and  placing  the  question  of  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  to  the  peoples 
of  East-Central  Europe  on  the  agenda  of 
every  session  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  short.  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  an 
excellent  way  to  tell  the  Communists  that 
we  shall  not  compromise  our  Innermost  prin- 
ciples and  that  we  Intend  to  preserve  peace 
and  ensure  the  victory  of  freedom  all  over 
the  world. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  being 
the  fifth  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies held  throughout  the  Nation, 
Americas  newspapers  have  given 
stanch  support  to  this  Important  week. 
In  my  congressional  district,  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record  was  among  those  who  gave 
editorial  support  to  this  observance  and 
in  its  edition  of  Tuesday.  July  16,  1963. 
Its  lead  editorial  recognized  the  role 
that  the  captive  nations  play  in  the  cold 
war  and  in  the  interest  of  our  own  na- 
tional security.  As  part  of  my  remarks 
today.  I  would  like  to  Include  that 
thoughtful  editorial. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Captivx  Nations  Wkek 

America's  fifth  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Is  now  \inderway  as  a 
cold  war  exercise  Intended  to  show  this  Na- 
tion's continuing  commitment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  self-determination. 

It  Is  aimed,  of  coxirse,  at  Communist  rule 
In  3  doeen  nations  Including  Poland,  North 
Korea,  North  Vietnam,  Tibet,  and  even  the 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  U.S.SJl.,  such  as 
Armenia.  Ukraine,  and  Georgia. 

Congress  set  forth  thU  list,  plus  Red  China. 
In  a  1959  resolution  which  calls  upon  the 
President  to  issue  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  annually.  When  President 
Elsenhower  Issxied  the  first  of  these  on  the 
eve  of  Vice  President  Nixon's  1959  visit  to 
Moscow.  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  went 
into  a  rage  and  the  Soviet  press  thundered 
Its  protests. 

President  Kennedy  In  1982  delayed  the  re- 
qtilred  proclamation  until  2  days  before  the 
start  of  the  week,  and  the  Soviets  Ignored 
the  action  altogether.  The  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  charged  that  the  late  issuance 
gave  the  impression  that  "our  Government 
seeks  to  play  down  the  week  for  fear  of  how 
Khrushchev  and  his  puppeU  would  react." 

This  year  the  President  drew  the  commit- 
tee's praise  for  issuing  the  proclamation 
early,  on  July  6.  and  it  has  become  more 
evident  than  ever  before  that  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  can  be  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  the  freedom -loving  peoples  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  provides  the  American  people  with  a 
chance  to  show  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
that  they  are  not  forgotten.     It  provides  our 
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Red  Web  Aroand  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILUIfOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  year's  observsuice  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  has  seen  the  participation  of  more 
Americans  than  in  any  previous  com- 
memoration, I  continue  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  significance  of 
these  commemorations.  I  am  especially 
urging  Members  of  the  House  to  give 
their  support  to  the  creation  of  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
Our  disting\iished  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood],  and  I  requested 
hearings  on  the  various  resolutions  call- 
ing for  creation  of  this  special  commit- 
tee from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  is 
hope  that  theee  requests  will  soon  be 
granted. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  nation- 
wide Interest  in  Captive  Nations  Week, 
I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  which 
will  appear  in  the  July  21  Issue  of  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  the  national  Catholic 
Action  weekly,  entitled  "Red  Web  Around 
the  World."  written  by  Louis  Francis 
Budenz : 

Red  Web  Around  thx  World 
(By  Louis  Francis  Budenz) 
During  July  these  last  several  years,  the 
United  States  has  commemorated  Captive 
Nations  Week.  By  resolution  of  the  Congress 
and  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  the 
Soviet-ruled  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  have 
been  assured  that  some  day  they  will  be  free. 
As  a  member  of  the  ooounlttee  which 
helped  to  formulate  this  commemoration.  I 
am  dutybound  to  report  that  In  this  July 
1963.  "some  day"  appears  to  be  more  In  the 
future  than  ever  before.  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
Is  succeeding  In  establishing  an  Iron  chain 
of  political,  economic,  and  industrial  Inter- 
lock from  the  Russian  oil  fields  to  East  Ber- 
lin that  is  making  a  single  complex  of  these 
nations.  What  Is  even  more  poignant  is  that 
we  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  Americans  have 
not  done  and  are  not  doing  much  to 
strengthen  this  Soviet  power. 

For  men  who  believe  In  God  there  Is  the 
sad  reality  that  millions  of  such  believers 
are  turned  over  to  the  vmtender  mercies  of 
those  who  have  as  their  great  obJecUve  the 
abolition  of  the  Deity. 

The  same  Kremlin  that  U  weaving  this 
unbreakable  web  across  Eastern  Europe  Is 
simultaneously  teaching  lU  followers 
throughout  the  world  that  "Nature  Is  Its  own 


cause."  Through  the  "Fundamentals  of 
Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm,"  which  every  active 
Communist  must  read  and  study  carefully. 
It  Is  said  as  a  summation  of  the  material- 
istic philosophy  of  the  Oommtmlsts:  "That 
materialist  formula  signifies  that  Nature  is 
in  no  need  of  a  Creator  standing  above  it, 
that  Nature  itself  poesessee  the  attributes  of 
Infinity  and  eternity  which  the  theologians 
falsely  ascribe  to  God.  By  proving  the  un- 
creatednees,  eternity,  and  infinity  of  Nature, 
the  Marxist  materialist  philosophy  provides 
a  firm  basis  for  atheism."  (English  edition. 
Moscow,  p.  39). 

CHtJRCH  IS  RXD  TARGET 

We  can  imderstand  that  accordingly  this 
directive  textbook  of  the  world  Commvmists 
aims  its  main  fire  at  the  church  as  its  target 
for  destruction.  The  comrades  are  told  that, 
throughout  history,  "the  church  threatened 
with  the  wrath  of  God  and  torment  In  hell 
those  who  dared  rise  against  the  divinely  es- 
tablished rule  of  the  exploiters." 

It  Is  in  the  background  of  this  deep-seated 
antlgod  philosophy,  which  makes  any 
Kremlin  smiles  at  the  church  or  its  leader- 
ship a  mere  tactic,  that  we  have  to  view 
what  Soviet  Russia  is  now  doing.  We  could 
learn  something  of  this  from  the  New  York 
Times  (May  26).  which  ran  an  extensive 
story  finally  confessing  that  the  Soviet  pipe- 
line was  a  big  threat  to  the  West.  Discussed 
was  the  2,600-mlle  Friendship  Pipeline,  which 
will  link  the  big  oil  fields  near  the  Volga 
with  refineries  in  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  East  Germany.  Of  this  pipeline 
It  Is  said:  "This  line  is  projected  to  meet 
much  of  the  needs  of  the  satellites,  especially 
the  big  chemical  industry  under  construc- 
tion In  East  Germany." 

But  the  concept  behind  the  Soviet  con- 
solidation of  absolute  power  over  the  captive 
nations  Is  much  greater  than  that.  In  the 
first  place.  Red  Yugoslavia  is  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  economic  and  Industrial  network  by 
Its  recent  arrangements  with  Red  Rumania 
for  great  Joint  works  across  their  respective 
borders.  Beyond  that,  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries are  to  be  used  for  spreading  sedition  in 
the  "colonial"  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  They  are  likewise  to  be 
xiaed  as  battering  rams  against  the  United 
States  and  the  European  Common  Market. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  World  Marxist 
Review,  this  is  made  clear  In  the  leading  ar- 
ticle by  Santiago  Carrlllo,  secretary-general 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Spain.  He  de- 
clares emphatically  In  what  is  a  Moscow- 
directed  piece:  "The  revolutionary  working 
people  of  the  capitalist  countries  hail  every 
new  achievement  In  science  and  technology, 
every  Improvement  in  the  well-being  of  the 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  So- 
cialist countries  as  a  victory  for  themselves." 
With  this  he  binds  up  the  thought  that  the 
"Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Socialist  coun- 
tries" will  by  their  strength  not  only  arouse 
the  backward  nations  to  move  toward  social- 
ism and  communism,  but  also  curb  "the  im- 
perialist aggressors." 

WORLDWroE    TIX-IN 

Such  a  plan  was  unfolded  by  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  himself  in  the  September  1962 
World  Marxist  Review.  He  made  coopera- 
tion by  all  Communists  with  the  building  of 
this  "cooperative  of  nations"  across  Eastern 
Europe  a  main  feature  of  the  current  Com- 
munist line.  Then  he  stated  that  the  suc- 
cess of  thU  plan  would  forecast  the  "future 
collaboration  of  Socialist  nations"  through- 
out the  world.  Pointedly  he  emphasized 
that  Lenin  in  1918  had  predicted  such  "a 
worldwide  cooperative  of  the  nations"  un- 
der Communist  rule. 

The  Soviet  leader  envisioned  planned  pro- 
duction, not  only  based  on  the  union  of  Rus- 
sian oil  with  German  chemicals  but  also  of 
natural  gas  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
of  free  exchange  of  raw  materials  with  in- 
dustrial   centers   In   other   "Socialist   coun- 


tries," and  finally  a  single  economic  unit 
from  Vladivostok  to  East  Berlin.  In  sup- 
f)ort  of  this  scheme  he  declared:  "The  So- 
cialist world  system  Is  not  Just  a  sociopoliti- 
cal union  of  countries.  It  Is  a  world  economic 
system." 

Then  it  ^^aSfthat  Khrushchev  proceeded  to 
show — and  this  we  must  particularly  note — 
that  the  Iron  grip  of  the  Soviets  over  the 
captive  .nations  would  lead  to  two  results. 
The  first — "any  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  Imperialists"  will  be  halted  for  good. 
In  plainer  words,  the  United  States  will  be 
defeated  In  all  future  contests.  The  sec- 
ond— "the  aid  of  the  Socialist  camp," 
strengthened  by  these  economic  bonds, 
would  enable  "the  newly  developing  national 
states"  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
"to  get  rid  of  their  dependence  on  the  Im- 
perialist powers."  They  would  then  take  the 
way  "on  to  the  highway  leading  to  social- 
ism." 

We  Americans  can  ask  ourselves:  What  is 
our  Nation  actually  doing  to  help  these  cap- 
tive peoples?  When  will  we  throw  off  the 
Indifference  that  has  marked  our  coiirse 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  when  we  ac- 
quiesced in  Soviet  rule  over  these  coxmtrles? 
It  is  true  that  we  have  participated  In  the 
NATO  embargo  of  pli>ellne  material  to 
Soviet  Russia,  which  has  slowed  down  the 
development  across  Eastern  Europe.  West 
Germany  has  Joined  wholeheartedly  in  this 
procedure,  but  It  must  be  noted  that  Great 
Britain  has  demurred  at  these  rules.  It 
wishes  to  sell  pipeline  to  Soviet  Russia  no 
matter  what  the  consequence. 

We  shall  have  to  admit  that  the  British 
have  been  encouraged  in  this  position  by  our 
own  campaigns  within  America  to  restore 
favored  trade  treatment  to  Red  Poland  and 
Red  Yugoslavia.  Both  of  these  countries 
had  received  such  consideration  until  the 
Indignation  of  Ccmgress  stopped  that  for  a 
time.  On  April  24,  the  Washington  Post 
began  a  new  drive  to  gain  such  treatment 
for  these  Red-ruled  nations,  and  the  New 
York  Times  followed  the  next  day.  It  was 
less  than  a  month,  on  May  20,  that  the 
Times  had  to  cry  out  In  anguish  at  "Polish 
sabotage  in  Laos."  It  complained  that  the 
work  of  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion in  that  southeastern  nation  was  being 
blocked  by  the  Red  Polish  representative. 
It  even  said  that  the  United  States  had 
warned  Red  Poland  that  this  conduct  would 
prevent  official  Washington  from  lifting  the 
barriers  against  favored-nation  trade  treat- 
ment. 

It  Is  most  significant  that  In  the  Septem- 
ber 1962  directive  to  push  the  consolidation 
of  control  over  captive  nations  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  acclaimed  "the  central  commit- 
tee of  the  Polish  United  Workers'  Party 
(Polish  Communist  Party),"  for  having  ini- 
tiated the  meeting  of  the  Socialist  countries 
which  has  decided  on  this  step.  That  was  in 
his  very  first  paragraph.  And  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  hail  this  same  PolUh  Commimist 
Party  for  having  brought  forward  the  pro- 
posals that  the  role  of  the  Soviet-ruled 
Council  of  Econranic  Aid  be  enhanced— for 
the  defeat  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Market  coxmtrles. 

WE   Am    CX)MMON    ENEMY 

We  can  record  further  that,  in  the  March 
1963  World  Marxist  Review,  Stefan  Jendry- 
chowskl,  prominent  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro of  this  Polish  Communist  Party,  pro- 
ceeds to  comment  on  what  is  being  done  to 
strengthen  the  economy  of  the  nations  under 
Soviet  dictatorship.  As  an  Instance,  he  says 
that,  for  chemicals  largely  employed  in  the 
textile  Industry,  the  production  of  these 
agents  will  be  distributed  among  East  Ger- 
many, Red  Poland,  Red  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Red  Hungary. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  drive  which  Is 
being  made  to  get  favored  trade  considera- 
tion here   for   Red   Poland  as  weU  as  Red 


Yugoslavia,  together  with  Increased  aid,  can- 
not be  considered  In  any  other  light  than 
helping  those  regimes  most  active  In  weak- 
ening American  power. 

We  TOMSt  remember  that  the  directive 
for  this  great  effort  to  bring  about  eventual 
economic  as  well  as  political  unity  from 
Vladivostok  to  East  Berlin  is  spread  through 
the  Communist  Parties  of  90  countries  and 
In  all  the  leading  languages  of  the  world. 
It  appears  not  only  In  the  pages  of  the  pub- 
lications to  which  I  have  referred  but  also 
right  down  to  date  in  International  Affairs 
and  New  Times  from  Moscow.  It  rings 
throughout  the  Communist  camp. 

The  latest  turn  by  ofBclal  Washington 
In  favor  of  the  regime  Imposed  on  Hungary 
also  deserves  our  consideration  and  our 
challenge.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  not  hesitated  to  oppose  the  at- 
tempt to  establish  normal  relations  with  Red 
Hungary,  since  it  has  treated  with  utmost 
contempt  world  opinion,  the  United  Na- 
tions decision  to  Investigate  the  upheaval 
there,  and  the  United  States.  When  It  was 
disclosed  that  the  United  Nations  wltb 
American  consent  had  agreed  to  abolish  the 
office  of  U.N.  representative  of  Red  Himgary, 
the  New  Times  of  January  23  filled  Its  col- 
umns with  sarcasm.  It  declared  that  "at 
long  last  commonsense  has  prevailed."  li 
added:  "Is  it  not  high  time  to  alscontlnue 
'Captive  Nations  Week'  in  the  United  States? 
This  Is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
Hxmgarlan  question." 

So  today,  when  a  large  section  of  our 
general  press  is  trying  to  say  that  we  should 
deal  on  new  terms  with  Red  Hungary  be- 
cause It  has  been  "liberalized,"  the  New 
Times  of  November  21,  1962,  proceeds  to 
say: 

"The  Western  press  has  latterly  favored 
us  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  has 
been  talking  about  the  liberalization  of  the 
regime'  or  'the  Kadar  regime's  milder  line.' 
Some  columnists  have  even  cheered  us  on, 
football-fan  style:  Let's  have  more  of  the 
same.  They  think  that  what  they  covQdn't 
bring  off  In  October  1956  will  now  be  bom 
of  'liberalization.'  The  best  answer  to  this 
wishful  thinking  will  perhaps  be  the  prov- 
erb that  the  hungry  pig  dreams  of  acorns." 

This  was  the  expression  of  Gyula  Kal- 
lay,  secretary  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist 
Workers'  (Communist)  Party.  Does  It  not 
teach  us  that  every  concession  to  Soviet 
power  in  the  captive  nations  Is  leading  to 
the  spread  of  contempt  for  us  by  the  Com- 
munists, which  registered  an  added  one 
million  votes  for  them  in  the  Italian  elec- 
tions? It  does  eem  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  United  States  should  cease  build- 
ing up  those  regimes  which  aim  at  Its  ruin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  statement  issued  by  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Soviet  colonialism,  which  Is  ex- 
tremely important,  as  it  is  related  to 
the  commemoration  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  as  well  as  to  the  naive  hopes  for 
coexistence  fostered  by  many  officials  in 
our  State  Department. 

Soviet  Colonialism 

The  Czechoslovak  National  CouncU  of 
America,  representing  Americans  of  Czecho- 
slovak descent  organized  In  branches,  na- 
tional organizations,  and  societies  through- 
out the  United  States,  respectfully  submits 
to  your  attention  the  tragedy  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  other  captive  nations  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

At  a  time  when  other  nations  on  other 
continents  have  already  gained  their  inde- 
pendence, the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
bold  these  once-free  EuroF>ean  nations  In 
economic,  political,  and  national  subjuga- 
tion.    Under  the  Soviet  form  of  oolonlallsm. 
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m  ruthless  exploitation  Is  Imposed  by  power 
through  force.  Furthermore.  Soviet  colonl- 
tdiMm  In  Kurop«  Is  »  constant  threat  to 
world  peace. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  this 
forcible  control  by  the  Soviet  Union  consti- 
tutes a  denial  of  f\indamental  human  rights 
(ReaoluUon  1514-XV-190O  and  Reeolutlon 
1654-XVI-lMl)  and  Is.  therefore,  contrary 
to  the  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  and 
to  the  very  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  fact  was  reoognlaed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  In  his  address  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In 
the  winter  session  of  19«1:  "There  Is  no  Ig- 
noring the  fact  that  the  tide  of  self-deter- 
mination has  not  yet  reached  the  Commu- 
nist empire,  where  a  population  far  larger 
than  the  officially  termed  "dependent"  lives 
under  governments  Installed  by  foreign 
troops  Instead  of  free  Institutions — under 
a  system  which  knows  only  one  party  and  one 
belief — which  suppressed  free  debate,  free 
elections,  free  newspapers,  free  books,  and 
free  trade  unions — and  which  builds  a  wall 
to  keep  truth  a  stranger  and  Its  own  citizens 
prisoners.  Let  us  debate  colonialism  In  full — 
and  apply  the  principle  of  free  choice  and 
the  practice  of  free  plebiscites  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  globe." 

Therefore,  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Cotmcll  of  America  urgently  requests  that 
earnest  attention  be  given  to  these  aspects 
of  Soviet  colonialism  In  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  at  the  United  Nations  and  that  a 
thorough  Investigation  be  undertaken,  fol- 
lowed by  proper  action  In  achieving  the  pur- 
poaea  of  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Hu- 
man rights  and  the  UJi.  Charter  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  T  urge  all  Members  to  re- 
double their  efforts  in  support  of  the 
creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  I  would  hope  the 
Congress  would  exerclae  Its  role  of  In- 
dependence and  leadership  in  this  field 
and  take  this  long-overdue  step. 


Retpoosibilltiet  of  the  Food  and  Dniff 
Administration  and  the  Medical  Pro- 
feiaioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TKNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday .  July  18,  1963 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  we 
In  Tennessee  were  honored  to  have 
George  P.  Larrick.  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  to  deliver  the  commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
Medical  School  at  Memphis  on  June  9. 

Mr.  Larrick  makes  a  splendid  analysis 
of  the  Kefauver-Harrijs  drug  law  which 
was  passed  last  October.  He  points  out 
among  other  things  the  Importance  of 
the  safe-guards  In  the  testing  of  drugs 
before  placed  on  the  market  and  con- 
cludes that  as  a  result  we  will  have  better 
and  more  effective  research  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
interesting  aT>eech  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Thc  RxaFONSiBn.jTT  Wk  Shaxs 
(By  George  P.  Larrick) 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
on  an  occasion  that  la  ao  significant  to  you 
who  are  graduating  and  to  your  parents  and 
friends.  Your  graduation  U  equally  signifi- 
cant to  this  great  State  of  Tennessee  and 
to  the  Nation  which  sorely  needs  youz  talents 
for  safeguarding  the  public  health. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  country  we  had 
but  few  physicians,  dentists.  pharmaclsU 
and  nurses.  There  were  no  pharmaceutical 
manufacturers.  The  physician  carried  the 
drugs  he  used  In  his  bag.  and  he  frequently 
compounded  the  patient's  medication  right 
at  the  bedside.  Very  few  of  the  agents  then 
available  to  him  could  be  relied  upon  for  a 
specific  or  even  a  predictable  effect.  We  now 
know.  In  fact,  that  many  had  no  therapeutic 
effect.  Some,  such  as  aconite,  were  not  only 
useless  by  present  standards  but  also  were 
toxic. 

The  pharmacist  did  his  own  manufactur- 
ing. Occasionally,  he  gathered  botanicals  for 
use  In  prep«tfatlon  of  the  extensively  used 
fiuld  extracU  and  tinctures.  And  he  rolled 
out  the  pills — two  at  a  time.  Standardiza- 
tion of  potency  was  empirical. 

Some  of  the  more  progressive  physicians 
and  pharmacists  saw  the  need  for  central 
manufacturing  facilities  which  could  do  a 
better  Job  of  drug  manufacturing  than  the 
Individual  pharmacist.  They  started  estab- 
lishments which  have  grown  to  the  great 
pharmaceutical  Industry  of  today. 

A  discovery  In  1909  started  a  revolutionary 
change  In  the  theory  and  practice  of  drug 
therapy.  Paul  Ehrllch  discovered  Salvarsan 
and  the  age  of  chemotherapy  was  ushered  In. 
The  few  synthetic  drugs  employed  before 
then  were  useful  and  alleviated  the  discom- 
fort of  the  patient,  but  did  not  attack  the 
cause  of  bis  disease. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  spectacular  de- 
velopments that  followed.  Insulin  came  In 
the  1920's,  sulfonamides  In  the  1930's.  and 
antibiotics  In  the  1940's.  The  decade  Im- 
mediately past.  1960-M,  was  a  period'  of 
rapid  progress  In  many  areas.  Industrial 
productivity  Increased,  the  economy  ex- 
panded, science  and  technology  flowered, 
and  the  material  wants  of  the  American 
people  were  met  to  a  greater  extent  than 
In  any  prior  decade. 

In  that  brief  period,  science  and  tech- 
nology Unportantly  transformed  man's  con- 
cept of  the  universe,  of  his  place  In  It.  and 
of  his  own  physiological  and  psychological 
sjrstems.  Man's  mastery  over  nature  was 
moat  significantly  extended.  Including  his 
capacity  to  cope  with  diseases  and  other 
threats  to  human  life  and  health. 

In  the  fields  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  the 
Nation  developed  In  the  past  20  years  an 
entirely  new  and  more  efficient  battery  of  In- 
struments, drugs,  and  techniques.  National 
expenditures  for  health  and  medical  services 
have  more  than  tripled  In  terms  of  constant 
doUars.  It  Is  conunonplace  now  to  have 
drugs,  such  as  the  steroids  and  the  anti- 
tuberculosis agents,  tailored  specifically  to 
meet  a  particular  need.  But  the  end  Is  not 
in  sight. 

The  present  decade.  1960-70,  will  see  even 
greater  expansions  of  medical,  dental,  and 
pharmaceutical  research.  It  will  see  the  ap- 
plication of  new.  more  efficient  techniques  to 
deal  with  chronic  as  well  as  Infectious  proc- 
esses. It  Is  especially  Important  for  all  of 
us  concerned  with  health,  to  recognize  cer- 
tain factors  upon  which  continuing  progress 
depend. 

As  newer  medical  products,  devices,  and 
techniques  come  Into  being,  we  must  be  able 
to  utilize  them  with  confidence — confidence 
that  they  have  been  properly  manufactured, 
that  they  have  been  properly  tested,  and 
that  they  have  been   truthfully  promoted. 


The  patient  must  have  confidence  also,  not 
only  that  his  doctor,  dentist,  pharmacist, 
and  nurse  are  well  trained,  competent  indi- 
viduals, but  also  that  the  tools  and  drugs 
which  they  use  are  safe.  It  Is  here  that  the 
medical  professions  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  have  their  closest  relation- 
ship.   We  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 

You  depend  upon  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration through  lu  administration  of 
the  national  pure  food  and  drug  laws  to  see 
that  the  products  you  use  are  suitable.  Un- 
der present  law,  we  can  offer  you  this  assur- 
ance with  respect  to  drugs.  They  must  be 
proved  safe  and  effective  before  they  are 
shipped  from  one  State  to  another.  We  are 
attempting  to  get  the  law  strengthened  so 
that  we  can  offer  the  same  assurance  with 
respec  to  therapeutic  devices,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  most  complex  Instrumenu 
that  you  wUl  employ  to  plastic  materials  for 
surgical  repair  as  well  as  to  simple  Instru- 
ments that  may  be  used  by  the  layman  In 
the  home. 

You  also  rely  upon  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  to  Insure  truthful  labeling  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Medical  quackery  has  undergone  dra- 
matic changes  In  the  past  generation.  We 
are  confronted  today  to  a  decreasing  extent 
with  the  kind  of  quackery  that  used  to  be 
peddled  from  the  back  of  a  covered  wagon. 
We  are  confronted  with  sophisticate  types 
of  misrepresentation  which  Involve  subtle, 
apparently  scientific  presentations  designed 
to  mislead  Informed  consumers  as  well  as 
members  of  the  medical  professions.  To  the 
extent  possible  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration attempU  to  deal  with  these  problems. 
But  to  cope  with  them  successfully,  we  need 
continued  strong  support  from  the  medical 
professions.  Your  advice  to  us  about  extra- 
vagant promotions  and  about  Ineffective 
products  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  serve 
you  and  the  general  public  more  effectively. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  Drxig  Amendments  to  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  last  October. 
It  placed  us  In  a  position  to  be  of  greater 
service  to  you.  These  amendments,  which 
were  so  ably  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  this  State,  Mr.  Estes 
KKTAinm.  and  by  Congressman  Oren  Harxis 
from  across  the  river  In  Arksasss.  represent 
the  most  compreheostvs  modernization  of 
the  naMonal  drug  laws  Ib  a  generation.  The 
amendments  will  without  doubt  be  a  model 
for  drug  legislation  In  much  of   the  world. 

Two  great  and  fundamental  objectives  are 
advanced  by  this  legislation.  First,  it  is 
designed  to  Insure  the  quality  and  reliability 
of  the  drugs  you  will  prescribe  or  administer. 
Second.  It  Is  designed  to  Improve  the  com- 
munication of  necessary  Information  con- 
cerning these  drugs,  their  side  effects  and 
contraindications,  as  well  as  their  advan- 
tages. Specifically,  these  two  related  objec- 
tives are  advanced  by  provisions  which 
require  new  drugs  to  be  proved  effective 
before  marketing.  All  drugs  to  be  manu- 
factured under  adequate  control.  Govern- 
ment certification  of  the  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  all  antibiotics  for  human  use. 
Prompt  reporting  by  manufacturers  to  the 
Government  of  adverse  reactions  attributed 
to  their  new  drugs  and  antibiotics;  truth- 
ful statements  In  prescription  drug  adver- 
tisements concerning  the  effectiveness,  side 
effects  and  contraindications  of  the  adver- 
tised drugs. 

Further,  the  new  law  authorizes  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  establish  offi- 
cial names  for  drugs  In  the  Interest  of  \ue- 
fulness  and  simplicity;  to  withdraw  ap- 
provals of  new  drugs  when  substantial  doubt 
arises  to  their  safety  and  effectiveness;  to 
assist  the  Patent  Office,  upon  request,  on 
technical  matters  In  patent  applications  for 
drugs;  to  exercise  greater  controls  over  ship- 
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ment  of  Investigational  drugs  for  testing  In 
man. 

In  addition  to  other  far-reaching  benefits, 
each  of  these  Improvements  offers  substan- 
tial opportunity  for  mutually  t)eneflclal  co- 
operation between  the  health  professions  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
Improved  controls  over  Investigational  drugs 
deserve  particular  mention  because  of  their 
Immediate  and  far-reaching  benefiu. 

Formerly,  relatively  loose  controls  were 
exercised  over  drugs  for  testing  on  man. 
Thus,  some  promoters  of  such  drugs  could 
and  did  stimulate  so-called  research  that 
was  neither  well  conceived  nor  controlled. 
A  few  firms  even  promoted  oomerclal  use  of 
drugs  not  yet  cleared  for  safety.  The  new 
law  and  regulations  under  It  now  require 
that  before  a  drug  promoter  may  sponsor  a 
clinical  Investigation  of  a  new  drug,  he  must 
be  sure  tests  on  man  are  Justified.  Among 
other  things,  he  does  this  by  determining 
that  adequate  preclinical  tests  have  been 
made  on  animals  and  in  the  test  tube;  de- 
veloping an  adequate  plan  of  Investigation; 
securing  competent  lnveetlgat<ws  to  test  the 
products;  and  making  a  proper  report  to  the 
Government  before  the  drug  U  administered 
to  humans. 

If  the  reports  do  not  Justify  use  of  the  new 
material  on  man,  we  may  require  appro- 
priate Improvements  or  In  extreme  cases 
require  discontinuance  of  the  tests. 

TTiese  controls  are  a  desirable  safeguard  for 
patients.  They  also  offer  protection  to  those 
engaged  In  medical  research  by  assuring 
them  that  adequate  studies  have  been  made 
as  a  prelude  to  clinical  Investigation  of  new 
drugs.  As  a  result.  It  may  reasonably  be 
predicted  that  we  will  have  better  and  more 
effective  drug  research  In  this  country. 

As  you  well  know,  the  most  careful  pre- 
market  testing  cannot  be  expected  to  reveal 
as  much  about  a  drug  as  does  widespread 
use  of  the  product  In  general  practice. 

Sometimes  previously  unknown  beneficial 
effects  are  discovered  In  general  use.    Quite 
often    adverse    effecU    or    contraindications 
show  up  only  when  a  new  product  reaches 
wide  distribution  through  the  general  prac- 
titioner.    It  Is  to  permit  early  detection  of 
undesirable    effects,    and    their    early    cor- 
rection    that     the     Kefauver-Harrls     Drug 
Amendments  now  require  manufacturers  to 
advise  the  Government  promptly  of  adverse 
drug  reactions  which  come  to  their  atten- 
tion.    But  manufacturers  may  not  receive 
reports  of  very  significant  observations  on  a 
new    drug.      You    doctors,    dentUts,    phar- 
macists, and  nurses  can  render  both  public 
service  and  service  to  your  professions  by 
taking   the    time    to    report    significant   ad- 
verse effects  or  unusual  effects  of  drugs  and 
devices  to  your  professional  associations  and 
to  the  Food  and  Dnig  Administration.    Your 
reports    will    be    Investigated    promptly    so 
that  necessary  corrections  can  be  effected. 
As  our  contribution  to  better  commtmlca- 
tlon,  we  are  developing  a  system  that  will 
Increase   the  flow  of  Information  from  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  the  medi- 
cal professions.     This  will  be  accomplished 
through  your  professional  Journals,  through 
releases    which    we    Issue,    and    upon    occa- 
sion through  letters  mailed  direct  to  medi- 
cal   scientists.      We    expect    In    the    future 
to  advise  you  more  fully  than  we  have  In 
the  past  of  significant  developments  In  our 
area. 

Truly,  we  share  great  responsibility  on  the 
medical  front  which  changes  so  rapidly  and 
dramatically  today.  We  pledge  to  you  and 
other  members  of  oiu-  great  health  profes- 
sions the  full  support  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration.  And  we  solicit  yotu-  ad- 
vice and  support  In  our  efforts  to  assure  the 
Integrity  of  the  drugs  and  devices  you  tise. 
We  salute  each  of  you  as  you  enter  your 
professions  and  carry  forward  to  new  hori- 
zons their  great  tradlUons  of  service  to  man- 
kind. 


Oat  of  Bounds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  ABBirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  once 
I  find  myself  in  accord  with  an  editorial 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

It  is  shocking  to  me  that  any  respon- 
sible military  ofiBcial  would  countenance 
or  condone  the  participation  by  a  mem- 
ber or  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
demonstrations  against  the  laws  of  a 
locality,  a  State,  or  the  Nation,  whether 
it  be  in  connection  with  racial  strife  or 
otherwise.  The  action  of  the  Air  Force 
Secretary  in  encouraging  this  parti- 
cipation is  reprehensible.  The  action 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
in  pai-tially  curtailing  such  participation 
is  not  sufficient.  He  must  go  further,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  editorial  appearing  in 
todays— Thursday,  July  18,  1963— 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Out  of 
Bounds." 

It  all  goes  back  to  whether  or  not  this 
administration  is  encouraging  and  agita- 
ting the  demonstrations  that  are  taking 
place  throughout  the  width  and  breadth 
of  our  land  which  have  practically  de- 
veloped into  armed  insurrection.  I  say 
frankly  that  if  the  white  people  of  the 
South  were  doing  such,  the  military 
might  of  the  Nation  would  have  been 
thrown  against  them.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  white  people  who  are  in  the  vast 
majority  countenance  such  action.  It  is 
veiT  doubtful  if  they  will  continue  long 
to  tolerate  such. 

I  take  this  means  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  editorial  which  points  out  cogently 
what  should  be  done  regarding  the  par- 
ticipation of  military  personnel  in  these 
demonstrations.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  foUows 
through,  as  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to  do. 
The  editorial  entitled  "Out  of  Bounds' 
is  as  follows: 

Out  or  Bounds 
It  should  not  have  been  necessary  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  Issue  an 
order  curtailing  the  p€u-tlclpatlon  of  military 
personnel  In  racial  demonstrations.  The 
nature  of  a  soldier's  duty  makes  It  highly 
Inappropriate  for  him  to  take  part  in  political 
campaigns  or  public  controversies  of  any 
sort.  Like  a  Judge  and  a  policeman,  he  mtist 
necessarily  forego  his  right  to  exert  an  In- 
fluence on  the  policy-making  process  so  long 
as   he   remains  under  military   discipline. 

The  Air  Force  had  permitted  Its  personnel 
to  demonstrate  either  for  or  against  clvU 
rights  IX  they  were  off  duty  and  not  In  uni- 
form and  if  there  was  no  danger  to  them- 
selves or  damage  to  Government  property. 
Although  Secretary  McNamara  has  not  flatly 
reversed  this  policy,  he  has  shifted  the  em- 
phasis from  permission  to  demonstrate  to 
the  serviceman's  responsibUlty  to  avoid  any 
even  off-duty  connection  with  demonstra- 
tions that  could  lead  to  violence.  The  Secre- 
tary has  left  the  door  slightly  ajar  so  far  as 
wholly  peaceful  and  lawful  demonstrations 
are  concerned,  but  who  can  tell  In  advance 
when  violence  Is  likely  to  result  from  a  show 
of  strength  In  an  emotionally  charged  at- 
mosphere? 


We  think  the  Secretary  would  have  been 
on  sounder  ground  If  he  had  declared  racial 
demonstrations  to  be  out  of  bounds  for  mili- 
tary personnel  In  all  circumstances.  Soldiers 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  law 
should  not  be  under  the  handicap  of  having 
Joined  In  a  public  outcry  for  or  against  it. 
The  only  reasonable  question  that  may  be 
raised  about  the  Secretary's  order,  therefore. 
Is  whether  It  goes  far  ^^ough. 


Modern  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Troy  Record  newspaper,  Troy.  N.Y.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Dwight  Marvin,  former 
editor  of  the  Troy  Record  is  recom- 
mended as  required  reading  for  those 
interested  In  the  declining  popularity  of 
the  present  administration. 

I    believe    Mr.    Marvin's    article    Is 
thought  provoking  and  I  am  pleased  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Modern  Democract 
(By  Dwight  Marvin) 
In  a  modern  democracy  good  looks,  charm, 
personality  and  money  are  the  effective  Influ- 
ences. It  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  Ideals  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  preached  the  cer- 
tainty that,  If  the  people  ruled,  they  would 
always  pick  their  l>est,  most  trustworthy 
men  to  represent  them. 

Perhaps  that  was  true  In  Jefferson's  day. 
It  hasnt  been  true  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  certainly  Is  not  true  today.  If  we  had 
any  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  voters 
deeply  desired — not  what  they  emotionally 
support— perhaps  the  Jeffersonlan  doctrine 
would  persist.  But  there  Is  no  way  this  can 
be  done. 

Elections  are  massive  stage  plays,  dramas 
put  forward  by  organized  parties,  with  no 
Interest  whatever  In  the  capacity  of  their 
representatives.  The  only  principle  U  to 
nominate  the  most  attractive  candidates 
and  then  tout  them  with  millions  of  money, 
thousands  of  lies,  and  hundreds  of  appeals 
to  political  loyalties. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  show  the 
average  American  that  the  four  closest  ad- 
visers of  the  President  today  are  all  former 
ADA  men,  an  organization  once  considered 
a  body  of  fellow  travelers.  It  is  difficult  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  such  men 
as  Chester  Bowles  and  half  a  dozen  men  of 
his  Ilk— although  they  represent  nothing 
the  average  American  coi\slders  endurable. 
It  Is  an  Impossibility  to  stem  admiration 
for  Bobby  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  General, 
who  holds  the  top  legal  position  In  Govern- 
xnent— although  admittedly  he  has  never 
practiced  law,  has  never  tried  a  case,  has 
never  written  so  much  as  an  appellate  brief. 
He  is  merely  a  delightful  political  henchman 
and  promoter — and  a  Kennedy. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  present  Govern- 
ment carefully  is  amazed  at  the  substantial 
number  of  intense  leftists,  many  of  them 
branded  In  other  days  as  conspirators  work- 
ing with  Conununlsts  and  others  of  their 
sort.     The  whole  trend  of  the  moment  U 
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toward  «  welfare  state:  and  the  Kennedy 
program  la  largely  based  upon  that  obJe«- 
ttT« — whether  he  knows  It  or  not. 


The  Role  of  the  UuTertity  of  Witcootin 
10  PUnninf  Reforms  for  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  REIUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  folowing  recent  article  by 
lioren  H.  Osman  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal : 

Through  a  nerve  center  In  stately  Agricul- 
tural hall  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
brain  power  to  achieve  agricultural  reforms 
In  Latin  America  may  be  developing. 

Just  past  Its  first  birthday,  the  land  tenure 
center  here  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  sig- 
nificant force  In  the  trouble  ridden  countries 
south  of  the  border.  Many  of  the  problems 
there,  it  is  generally  agreed,  arise  from  a 
poorly  organized  agriculture. 

The  center  Is  seeking  answers  to  questions 
such  as  these:  What  Is  a  country's  land 
ownership  structure?  What  Is  being  done  to 
reform  It?  Are  there  new  land  settlement 
projects?  How  does  land  redistribution  af- 
fect production? 

It  is  too  early  for  the  answers  to  be  coming 
In.  Findings  will  appear  as  research  papers. 
But  even  before  their  publication,  results 
may  b«  seen  as  subtle  Influences  In  Latin 
American  policy.  This  Is  because  the  project 
Involves  Latins  themselves,  both  as  trainees 
and  researchers.  And  since  U.fl.  money  Is 
involved,  results  also  should  filter  into  for- 
eign policies  of  this  coxintry. 

AID    PATS    MOST    OF   COST 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  stepped  into 
International  land  problems  after  long  ex- 
perience In  the  field  here.  One  of  its  early 
economists.  Richard  T.  Ely.  was  Interested  In 
land  tenure  back  In  1893.  In  1951.  the  uni- 
versity was  host  to  a  world  meeting  on  land 
tenure  In  which  40  countries  were  repre- 
sented. Thirty  participants  stayed  to  study 
a  year. 

"We  have  been  interested  because.  If  there 
Is  any  development,  there  must  be  Increased 
food  production,"  explained  Raymond  Penn, 
University  of  Wisconsin  campus  coordinator 
of  the  center.  "We  feel  that  the  way  the 
Latin  people  control  their  land  governs  the 
Incentives  of  the  individual  and  is  a  most 
Important  factor  in  improving  the  level  of 
living." 

For  political  and  financial  reasons,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  needed  help  as  It 
broadened  Its  scope.  That  came  when  a  3- 
year  contract  was  signed  in  May  1962.  with 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID). 

The  agreement  was  for  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  AID  Jointly  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  training  in  economic, 
social,  political,  legal,  and  administrative  as- 
■pects  of  land  matters  In  Latin  America.  The 
budget  was  set  at  $1,393,275,  of  which  AID 
was  to  furnish  91,250,000.  In  the  first  year 
•167,322  was  spent.  This  will  increase  as 
the  program  gathers  steam. 

At>out  50  persons  have  been  sent  to  Latin 
America,  and  25  are  now  there.  Some  were 
students  but  most  were  staff  memt>er8 — 
not  only  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
but  also  from  other  universities  where  pro- 
fessional workers  expressed  an  interest. 


Research  fellowships  have  been  offered. 
The  center  can  hire  local  persons  to  do  field- 
work  and  if  its  is  satisfactory,  they  can  be 
brought  in  for  graduate  work.  A  strong 
part  of  the  program,  it  was  emphasized,  is 
the  training  of  Latin  Americans  who  can 
provide  future  leadership. 

OROT7PS    or    nVT    COUNTRIES 

Research  groups  are  at  work  in  Costa  Rica, 
Colombia,  Braail.  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  The 
work  may  be  expanded  Into  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Central 
American  countries,  but  this  would  take 
money. 

These  arrangements  have  been  worked 
out: 

At  the  National  University  of  Colombia 
two  persons  are  working  with  the  sociology 
faculty.  There  also  Is  a  working  relation- 
ship with  a  public  corporation  operating 
In  the  Cauca  Valley. 

Three  University  of  Wisconsin  staffers  are 
going  to  the  National  University  of  Chile  In 
the  next  2  years. 

An  arrangement  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  University  of  Rio  Orande  do  Sul  In 
southern  Brazil. 

At  the  University  of  CosU  Rica  the  center 
Is  cooperating  with  the  Council  of  Central 
American  Universities  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Agricultural  Sciences,  an 
agency  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  center  is  cooperating  with  the  Com- 
mlteo  for  Inter-American  Development  of 
Agriculture  In  a  survey  of  the  land  tenure 
situation.  Two  University  of  Wisconsin 
technicians  are  in  Brazil  working  on  the 
project.    One  will  help  write  the  final  report. 

In  selecting  research  subjects.  Ideas  are 
threshed  out  In  seminars  that  range  over 
many  fields.  Land  tenure,  the  staff  points 
out.  Is  not  solely  a  matter  of  economics.  AID 
also  indicated  that  the  aspects  of  sociology 
and  government  must  be  included,  so  other 
university  departments  than  agricultural 
economics  are  participating. 

The  program,  of  course,  has  not  been  with- 
out Its  critics.  A  "Committee  for  Wisconsin 
Money  for  Wisconsin  People"  has  questioned 
in  a  mimeographed  letter  why  State  citizens 
are  asked  to  finance  centers  that  extend  "all 
the  way  to  South  America." 

Penn's  reply:  "A  great  university  has  to  do 
research  in  other  countries,  or  It  is  not 
worthy  of  Its  position.  We  cant  run  from 
that  responsibility." 

Some  observers  have  been  concerned  that 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  not  been 
as  active  In  the  foreign  field  as  other  land 
grant  colleges,  which  have  operated  unl- 
verslty-to-unlverslty  contracts. 

The  land  tenure  center  Is  serving  as  a 
prelude  to  great  University  of  Wisconsin 
efforts  on  the  International  scene.  Recently 
the  position  of  associate  director  for  Inter- 
national agriculture  programs  was  created. 
After  study.  Including  a  South  American  tour 
by  University  of  Wisconsin  staffers,  that  pro- 
gram also  will  t>egln  to  take  shape. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  dra- 
matic upheavals  in  Eastern  Europe  dur- 
ing 1956  focused  public  attention  on  the 
plight  of  the  100  million  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  For  us  in  the  free 
world  the  events  of  1956  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  painful  experience,  for  we  had 
to  stand  by  helpless  as  the  freedom  fight- 
ers of  Poznan.  Budapest  and  elsewhere 
struggled  against  great  odds  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  hated  oppresser — the  So- 
viet Union.  We  could  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Red  Army  from  brutcdly  sup- 
pressing these  revolts.  Nor  could  we 
encourage  more  widespread  anti-Soviet 
revolutions  In  the  captive  nations  know- 
ing that  bloody  reprisals  would  be  forth- 
coming. We  were  caught  in  a  dilemma: 
We  wanted  to  help  the  captive  peoples 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  and 
liberty,  yet  we  were  unable  to  give  effec- 
tive assistance  for  fear  of  triggering 
world  war  III. 

Today  we  still  face  this  dilemma,  al- 
though it  Is  not  posed  in  such  stark  terms 
as  during  the  uprising  of  1956.  Develop- 
ments in  the  Communist  satellites  since 
then  have  brought  us  to  realize  that  the 
eventual  liberation  of  these  captive  peo- 
ples will  probably  result  from  evolution 
Instead  of  revolution.  It  must  be  our 
task  to  further  this  process  by  constantly 
voicing  our  concern  for  their  fate  and  by 
encouraging  greater  autonomy  from  the 
Kremlin.  Above  all.  we  must  maintain 
our  steadfast  dedication  to  the  goal  ex- 
pressed in  President  Kennedy's  Captive 
Nations  Week  proclamation — the  fulfill- 
ment of  "the  just  aspirations  of  all  peo- 
ple for  national  Independence  and  human 
liberty." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  mew  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  fifth  annual  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  and  I  am  happy 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  this  significant  event. 
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Text  of  Address  by  CongT-eisman  John 
Brademas,  Captive  Nations  Week  Din- 
ner, Jnly  17,  1963,  National  Press 
Clab,  Washinfton,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr'eSENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18,  1963 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hap- 
py to  include  In  the  Record  a  speech  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, John  Brademas,  which  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  Captive  Nations  dinner.  July 
17,  1963.  here  In  Washington. 

Indiana  was  pointed  out  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  Nations  by  an  award  be- 
cause of  Its  activities  In  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  Captive  Nations  of  the 
world.  The  remarks  by  our  colleague 
were  delivered  as  he  accepted  the  award 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Indiana: 
Tbtt  or  Address  by  Congressman  John  Bra- 
demas,   OitPTivE    Nations    Week    Dinn«. 

July     17,     1963.     National     Press     Club, 

Washington,  DC. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  accept  this 
award  on  behalf  of  Gov.  Matthew  Welsh  and 
the  people  of  Indiana. 

The  citizens  of  my  State  are  proud  that, 
because  of  the  actions  of  our  delegation  In 
Congress,  of  our  Governor  and  State  legis- 


lature, of  the  press  and  many  community 
organizations.  Indiana  has  been  chosen  to 
receive  this  honor  from  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  support  for  the 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  wxx'ld  seems  to  me 
less  a  cause  for  special  commendation  than 
a  natural  duty  of  all  freedom-loving  men 
and  women. 

I  want  to  salute  the  Assembly  oif  Captive 
European  Nations  for  Its  continuing  and 
dedicated  leadership  In  dramatizing  the 
plight  of  the  millions  throughout  the  world. 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere,  who  live 
their  lives  imder  the  tyranny  oi  Communist 
rule. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress 
many  thovisands  of  persons  whose  origins  are 
In  the  nations  now  captlv«  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  only  last  fall  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  two  of  these  countries.  Po- 
land and  Czechoslovakia. 

In  the  grey  mist  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Prague,  I  saw  the  grim  and  deadening  effect 
of  Stalinism.  Even  the  street  lights  of 
Pragfue  were  dim  and  flickering  as  if  to  re- 
flect the  despair  of  a  people  without  freedom. 

In  Warsaw  and  Krakow  and  Czestochowa, 
I  felt,  in  conversations  with  writers  and 
teachers  and  students,  the  intense  desire  of 
the  Polish  i>eople  to  speak  their  minds  with- 
out fear  of  the  informer  or  the  knock  on  the 
door. 

Happily,  that  desire  Is  permitted  to  burn 
more  brightly  in  Poland  than  elsewhere  In 
E.ostern  Europe,  but  even  now  the  Oomulka 
government  is,  with  the  dampening  hand  of 
conformity,  seeking  to  snuff  out  the  danger- 
ous flres  of  free  thought. 

I  have  seen  as  well  In  Moscow  and  Lenin- 
grad and  Kiev  the  trappings  of  the  modern 
Communist  state  and  obs«-ved  what  It  does 
to  narrow  and  confine  and  distort  the  lives 
of  human  beings. 

And  I  have  seen,  as  many  of  you  have  seen, 
and  as  President  Kennedy  saw  last  month, 
the  wall  of  shame  that  divides  the  great  city 
of  Berlin. 

As  President  Kennedy  told  that  vast  out- 
pouring of  peoples:  "There  are  many  people 
in  the  world  who  really  don't  understand, 
or  say  they  don't,  what  Is  the  great  Issue  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  Communist 
world.    Let  them  come  to  Berlin." 

It  Is  with  some  feeling  therefore  that  I 
would  venture  one  proposition  to  you  to- 
night. It  Is  this — that  the  case  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  must  never  be  conceived  as  a 
problem  apart  from  the  mainstream  of  Free 
World  policy. 

GLOBAL    STRUGGLE 

For  we  are  engaged  in  a  global  struggle 
Involving  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  as 
a  free  people,  and  the  fate  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  peoples  now  Uvlng  under  Com- 
munist dictatorships  Is  a  crucial  factor  in 
tliat  struggle. 

Therefore,  even  as  Averell  Harriman,  a 
tried  and  tested  and  tough  expert  In  dealing 
with  the  Soviets,  talks  with  them  In  Moscow 
about  the  prospects  of  a  nuclear  test  ban. 
we  must  maintain  our  commitment  to  a 
powerful  military  defense  and  to  a  foreign 
policy  that  will  seize  every  opportunity  to 
press  for  freedom  for  the  peoples  now  living 
under  Communist  dictatorship. 

Let  us  be  sot>erly  aware  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  destruction.  To  fall  in  this  aware- 
ness would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 
Yet  let  us  be  equally  aware  that  the  task 
of  achieving  freedom  for  all  peoples  is  no 
less  significant  or  compelling. 

We  must  then  never  agree  with  the  Com- 
munist World  that  the  situaUoa  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  to  be  forever  frozen.  Our  policy 
toward  the  captive  nations  mxist  not  be 
based  on  an  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

Our  commitment  Is  now  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  aimed  at  the  ultimate  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  peoples  caged  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Tet  no  man  has  an  easy  prescription  for 
resolving  the  extraordinary  and  complex 
problems  we  face  In  seeking  to  expand  the 
horizons  of  freedom.  I  believe,  however, 
that  In  Eastern  Europe,  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical areas  in  the  struggle  for  freedom,  there 
are  conditions  of  change  which  are  hopeful. 

For  as  President  Kennedy  said  last  month 
in  his  great  speech  at  the  Free  University 
of  Berlin.  "The  people  of  Eastern  Europe, 
even  after  18  years  of  oppression,  are  not  im- 
mune to  change.  The  truth  never  dies,  the 
desire  for  liberty  can  never  be  fully  sup- 
pressed." 

What  are  some  of  these  signs  of  change 
to  which  the  President  referred? 

First,  we  are  now  witnessing,  the  deepen- 
ing and  savage  warfare  between  Moscow  and 
Peking  for  authority  over  the  Communist 
world.  To  suggest  that  this  bitter  division 
is  mere  shadow  play  would  be  to  Ignore  the 
obvious.  Of  course,  to  suggest  that  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  solves  all  our  problems 
would  be  foolish. 

Second,  there  are  many  signs  of  troublee 
within  the  Captive  Nations. 

Gomulka  has  postponed  thip  Polish  Party 
Congress  for  a  year  or  more  for  fear  it  might 
bring  the  struggles  between  warring  factions 
in  that  country  to  an  uncontrollable  boll. 

The  Rumanian  regime  continues  to  resist 
the  Moscow-conceived  plans  for  the  Soviet 
economic  orbit. 

Clearly  readable  distress  signals  are  com- 
ing out  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  longest  hold- 
out against  even  slight  deviations  from 
Stalinist  rigidity. 

FALTERING     COMMUNIST     ECONOMY 

Third,  we  are  witnessing  the  Increasing 
contrast  between  a  faltering  Communist  eco- 
nomic system  In  Eastern  Europe  and  a  grow- 
ing, vigorous  economy  in  Western  Europe. 
We  may  be  legitimately  concerned  about  the 
step-by-step  advance  of  the  new  European 
economic  community  and  about  American 
relations  with  it.  But  we  surely  cannot  view 
free  Europe  alongside  totalitarian  Europe 
without  concluding  that  the  future  belongs 
to  the  free. 

And  finally,  our  hope  can  reside  as  firmly 
as  ever  in  that  most  constant  force  for  free- 
dom, the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
their  spirit  of  resistance  to  Communist  op- 
pression— a  spirit  of  courage  and  quiet  de- 
termination so  well  known  that  I  need  not 
dwell  on  it  here. 

Clearly,  the  Communist  ship  In  Eastern 
Europe  is  floating  on  a  sea  of  troubles. 

We  should  therefore  lose  no  opportunity 
for  Imaginatively  exploiting  these  troubles 
to  press  the  Communists  for  a  greater  degree 
of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  expectation  that 
our  efforts  to  do  so  can  be  effective. 

EISENHOWC&  AND   KENNIST 

For  example,  there  is  increasing  talk  of 
opening  lines  of  trade  between  West  and 
East.  Provided  that  such  lines  of  trade  are 
managed  on  the  free  world  side  with  care- 
tul  selectivity  and  a  clear  sense  of  political 
purpose,  they  can  be — as  both  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  have  recognized — 
valuable  weapons  with  which  to  weaken  So- 
viet Influence  in  East  Europe. 

Trade  agreements  aimed  at  those  faltering 
areas  of  the  Eastern  European  economies 
where  Soviet  master  planning  has  failed 
could  be  a  means  of  undermining  the  sys- 
tems of  rigid  economic  control  by  which  the 
Communist  regimes  try  to  fortify  their  grip 
on  the  peoples'  lives. 

I  need  hardly  add  that,  luimanaged  or  left 
to  Soviet  Initiative,  a  rise  in  East-West  trade 
could  have  an  opposite  and  damaging  effect. 

Should  we  not  therefore  consider  meeting 
with  our  Western  European  partners  to  de- 
vise a  concerted  system  of  control  that  will 
transform  this  question  of  trade  Into  a  weap- 
on for  freedom? 


I  offer  this  thought  only  as  one  example  of 
the  range  of  possibilities  which  merit  serious 
consideration  If  we  are  to  carry  the  struggle 
for  freedom  Into  the  captive  nations.  In  do- 
ing so,  I  reiterate  that  in  no  way  doep  this 
suggestion  mean  nor  do  I  mean  that  our 
policy  toward  captive  nations  should  be 
based  on  an  acceptance  of  the  status  quo. 

PEIPING- MOSCOW    SPLIT 

Let  me  add  one  other  observation  which 
Is  perhaps  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the 
Pelplng-Moscow  spilt  is  on  one  side  of  the 
front  page  and  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks  are 
on  the  other. 

There  are  those  in  this  country  and  else- 
where In  the  West  who  seem  to  agree  with. 
Indeed,  enthusiastically,  to  accept  the  thesis 
of  the  Pelplng  Communists  that  war — which 
of  course  would  be  a  nuclear  war — between 
East  and  West  Is  either  Inevitable  or  essen- 
tial or  both.  I  disagree  with  this  view.  For 
we  would  be  making  mockery  of  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  If  we  were  not  to  exercise  all 
oxir  energies  and  resources  toward  achieving 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  men  can  be  both 
alive  and  free. 

I  am  confident,  as  I  know  you  are  or  you 
would  not  be  here,  that  out  of  mankind's 
long,  dark  night  of  tyranny  there  will  finally 
shine  the  light  of  freedom — for  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  and  for  all  men 
everywhere. 

It  Is  our  responsibility,  yours  and  mine, 
to  strive  to  shorten  the  dark  night  and  make 
the  bright  morning  come  soon. 

So  I  say  to  you,  as  President  Kennedy  said 
to  the  people  of  West  Berlin,  "There  is  work 
to  be  done  and  there  are  obligations  to  be 
met — obligations  to  truth,  justice,  and 
liberty." 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or  XEW  Toas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Monday,  July  15. 1963 

Mr,  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  as  in  the  past,  during  the  third 
week  of  July,  it  is  my  privilege  to  pause 
with  my  colleagues  in  observation  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  is  during  thia 
week,  that  we  as  a  nation  again  sym- 
bolically express  our  determination  that 
those  peoples  in  the  bondage  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, shall  be  free  peoples. 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  for  us  a  re- 
affirmation of  our  belief  in  and  our 
dedication  to  freedom — freedom  for  all 
persons  throughout  the  world,  and  free- 
dom especially  to  those  to  whom  this 
precious  right  has  long  been  denied. 

It  is  fitting  In  this  month  of  July,  the 
month  of  birth  of  our  freedom,  that  our 
thoughts  center  on  the  brave  and  dedi- 
cated people  who  bear  the  weight  of 
Communist  oppression.  It  Is  fitting  that 
we  think  back  to  the  streets  of  Budapest 
where  the  blood  of  freedom  once  flowed. 
We  should  think,  too.  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  people,  who  for  40  years  have 
suffered  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  So- 
viet imperialism.  And  also,  we  should 
cast  our  thoughts  on  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  of  Llthulanla,  who  have 
cherished  the  Ideal  of  national  freedom 
despite  years  of  tyrarmy,  oppression,  and 
partition. 
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Yes.  It  is  to  these  and  the  other  many 
millions  of  captive  people  that  we  ex- 
tend our  hope,  and  above  all.  our  most 
diligent  efforts,  that  they,  too.  mi«rht 
share  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

In  an  effort  to  direct  as  much  atten- 
tion as  possible  to  the  plight  of  the 
world's  captive  nations.  I  have,  earlier 
this  session.  Introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  within  this  body,  of 
a  Select  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 
This  committee  will,  I  believe,  be  a  sym- 
bol to  the  captive  peoples  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  of  the  entire  world,  that  this 
Congress  is  firmly  dedicated  to  estab- 
lishing their  freedom. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  that  legislation 
will  be  approved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  any 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
can  never  abandon  our  leadership  In  the 
flght  for  freedom  and  our  pledge  to 
speed  the  freedom  of  all  people  who 
cannot  adhere  to  the  great  American 
principle  of  self-determiivation. 

No  President  can  fail  to  seek  any  rea- 
sonable and  enforceable  means  of  pre- 
venting all-out  nuclear  war.  But  we 
can  never  coexist  with  the  Communist 
philosophy  of  government,  we  can  never 
acquiesce  in  the  slavery  of  peoples. 


Mayor  Shelley  Makes  Statement  to  Cit- 
izens OB  Racial  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  nxMUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  a 
statement  from  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Shelley, 
of  St.  Augustine,  which  appeared  In  the 
St.  Augustine  Record,  of  Sunday.  July  7. 
1963.  It  Is  such  a  practical,  down  to 
earth  communication  that  I  hasten  to 
call  It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Dr.  Shelley  has  Issued  a  logical,  consis- 
tent, commonsense  statement  to  the  cit- 
izens of  his  city.  What  a  great  pity  more 
people  don't  use  equal  reason  In  dealing 
with  the  racial  problem. 

The  statement  follows: 
Matoe  Shuxxt  Makxs  Statiment  to  Cir- 

IZKN8  ON  Racial  Relations 
To  the  Citizens  of  St.  Auffustine: 

Afl  mayor  of  St.  Augustine.  I  feel  that  It 
Is  Incumbent  on  me  to  Usue  a  statement  on 
a  matter  of  some  concern  to  our  city  and 
to  our  Nation.  Anyone  who  listens  to  the 
radio  or  reads  the  paper  is  aware  of  the 
mounting  racial  tension  throughout  our 
country. 

The  causefl  of  this  are  many.  Hotheads 
in  both  the  white  and  Negro  races  are  doing 
nothing  to  help  the  situation.  But  of  even 
more  Importance  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  to  speak  out  In  a  proper 
manner  on  this  subject.  In  an  effort  to  build 
political  power  to  maintain  themselves  in 
ofQce,  politicians  have  resorted  to  the  old 
political  trick  of  using  a  minority  group  to 
accomplish  their  objectives.  In  effect,  such 
politicians  seek  the  minority  vote  by  calling 
the  majority  names.  "If  you  don't  vote  for 
me.  those  other  people  will  misuse  you." 
Not  once  have  I  heard  a  single  leader,  either 


on  a  National  or  State  level,  say  to  our  Negro 
citizens  that  along  with  equal  rlghU  go  equal 
resix>nsibUltle8.  Freedom  of  association  la 
as  inalienably  a  part  of  our  BUI  of  Rights 
as  is  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion 
and  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 
I  would  remind  our  citizens  that  Justice 
demands  a  fair  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
all  oiu-  people.  In  recent  years  the  words 
"civil  rights"  and  "equality"  have  been  mis- 
used and  abused  until  their  true  meaning 
has  become  lost.  There  Is  no  such  thing  in 
this  world  as  two  "equal"  people.  Prom  the 
moment  o*  birth.  Infants  show  Individual 
differences.  Some  are  physically  stronger 
than  others.  Some  develop  more  rapidly. 
Others  show  defects  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal as  they  age.  Some  are  bom  with  natural 
talents;  God-given  talents.  If  3rou  wish,  of 
beautiful  voices  with  which  to  sing.  How 
many  Negro  boys  are  "equal"  to  a  "Willie 
Mays",  on  a  baseball  field.  How  many  white 
boys  are  "equal"  to  "Stan  Muslal"  at  the 
plate?  How  many  "Elnstelns"  or  "Admiral 
Rickovers"  are  there  among  us?  No.  even  In 
God's  eyes  we  are  not  equal.  We  do  have 
"equal"  opportunities  to  prove  our  goodness 
or  badness  before  God. 

Equal  emplo3rment  opF>ortunlty  has  been  a 
sore  spot  with  Negro  leaders  In  this  allout 
drive  for  equal  rights.  However,  they  appar- 
ently fall  to  recognize  that  the  key  to  this 
problem  is  education.  The  dropout  rate  in 
our  public  school  system  is  the  bottleneck  to 
our  educational  problem  and  hence  our  em- 
ployment problems,  and  this  problem  Is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Negro  race  only.  The  drop- 
out rate  In  the  white  race  Is  entirely  too  high. 
In  this  day  of  automation  and  high  tech- 
nological requirements  these  uneducated 
youths,  both  Negro  and  white,  present  a 
baffling  problem  and  are  often  unemployable 
except  as  common  laborers.  But  here  again 
leaders  of  both  races  have  failed  to  attack 
this  problem  vlgorotialy.  Integration  of  our 
public  schools  has  not  solved  this  problem. 
Witness  the  shameful  mess  In  which  the 
public  schools  In  Washington.  D.C..  now  And 
themselves.  They  have  been  fully  Integrated 
for  many  years  and  are  a  national  disgrace 
at  this  time.  The  finest  educators  In  this 
country  seem  unable  to  solve  this  problem. 

Therefore.  I  say  to  you  that  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions  Is  each  man's  lot 
in  this  life.  Laws  are  made  In  Washington 
but  implementation  of  these  laws  to  a  great 
extent  must  come  from  within  each  man's 
heart.  I  admonish  both  our  Negro  and  white 
citizens  to  beware  the  radical  fringe  In  both 
races.  Use  prudence  and  reason  so  that  we 
may  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  can  destroy  the 
respect  and  friendships  which  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  good  race  relations  that  exist  In 
our  community. 

The  city  commission  of  St.  Augustine  rec- 
ognizes the  tensions  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. Many  cittes  are  appolnUng  a  bl-raclal 
committee  in  an  effort  to  find  solutions  to 
some  of  these  problems.  However,  this  Is 
regarded  In  some  quarters  as  pckssing  the 
buck.  No  decision  by  a  comnUttee  of  this 
type  can  be  binding  on  a  city  commission 
because  of  the  legal  Implications  Involved. 
The  city  commission  Is  responsible  to  all  the 
citizens  and  can  only  accept  reconunenda- 
tlons  from  any  committee  which  would  pro- 
tect the  city  from  possible  law  suits  by  hav- 
ing bona  fide  legal  status.  Furthermore, 
a  blraclal  conunlttee  defeats  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  formed.  It  polarizes 
the  white  race  and  the  Negro  race  and  be- 
gins with  the  assumption  that  there  Is  a 
racial  difference.  Therefore,  the  city  com- 
mission of  St.  Augustine  reiterates  Its  stand 
that  It  Is  responsible  for  only  municipally 
owned  facilities.  The  city  commission  has 
no  legal  or  moral  right  to  tell  any  mer- 
chant how  to  operate  his  business.  The 
procedure  for  any  citizen  to  follow  in  or- 
der to  appear  before  the  commission  has 
been  set  forth  In  previous  statements. 


Race  relations  In  St.  Augustine  have  been 
excellent  through  the  years.  Some  individ- 
uals in  this  conununtty  are  bent  on  making 
trouble  and  have  made  Inflammatory  state- 
ments to  that  effect.  Parents  of  teenage 
children  In  both  races  should  know  where 
their  children  are  at  all  times  and  should 
not  permit  them  to  be  pushed  Into  situa- 
tions which  can  lead  to  trouble.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  parents  to  see  that  their 
children  are  home  at  an  early  hour  and  to 
know  whom  they  are  associating  with  at  all 
times. 

One  of  the  basic  Ingredients  of  good  citi- 
zenship Is  respect  for  law  and  order. 

I  urge  all  citizens  to  report  any  Incident 
which  might  lead  to  trouble  to  either  the 
police,  sheriff,  or  Florida  Highway  Patrol  Im- 
mediately. These  departments  can  func- 
tion efficiently  only  if  all  citizens  give  them 
perfect  cooperation. 

In  conclusion  let  me  urge  all  our  citizens 
to  show  restraint  and  good  Judgment  so  that 
In  the  end  progress,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
tempered  with  Justice  for  all  will  prevail  In 
St.  Augustine. 

Joseph  A.  Shellxt.  M.D. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

of    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
further  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rccord  for 
study  by  the  Members  some  editorial 
comment  demonstrating  the  growing  na- 
tional interest  in  the  issue  of  the  captive 
nations  of  communism.  The  first  edi- 
torial is  from  the  July  13  edition  of  the 
Richmond  News  Leader  and  is  a  most 
timely  discussion  of  the  conflict  between 
present  foreign  policy  and  the  spirit  of 
Captive  Nations  Week.  The  second  edi- 
torial Is  from  the  July  12  edition  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  includes 
a  timely  comment  on  the  nature  of  this 
year's  Presidential  proclamation: 
(From  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  July  13, 
1963] 
The  Captivb  Peesident 

Captive  Nations  Week  opens  tomorrow,  and 
it  is  sad  to  say  that  It  Is  once  more  a  farce. 
Ordinarily  we  don't  go  In  much  for  the  weak 
Idea  of  "weeks,"  but  Ihls  one  was  a  magnif- 
icent propaganda  gesture  until  It  was  delib- 
erately sabotaged  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Captive  Nations  Week 
was  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  86th 
Congress  In  1959.  and  endorsed  by  a  broad- 
ly based  committee  of  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. At  that  time  the  world  assumed  that 
the  United  States  would  encourage  peace  and 
freedom. 

Last  year,  the  State  Department  strenuous- 
ly objected  to  CapUve  Nations  Week  as  an 
"unnecessary  provocation."  The  President 
issued  the  proclamation  because  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  demanded  It.  but  he  waited 
until  the  last  minute  and  eliminated  the  fan- 
fare. Strangely  enough,  the  1962  proclama- 
tion never  mentioned  who  it  was  that  held 
millions  of  people  captive:  the  President 
merely  mumbled  something  about  "the  Just 
aspirations  of  all  people." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Kennedy  made  It 
clear  that  the  United  States  intended  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  all  regimes,  even  Com- 


munist and  Socialist.  He  guaranteed  "a 
world  safe  for  diversity."  No  Communist 
regime  has  ever  been  imposed  except  by  force, 
and  the  much-touted  liberalization  has  taken 
place  mainly  in  the  mind  of  the  State  De- 
partment. By  any  definition,  the  millions 
are  still  captive.  Yet  the  President  guaran- 
teed the  safety  of  the  captors. 

As  to  be  expected,  the  President  was  put 
In  rather  trying  circumstances  between  his 
experts  and  his  Congress.  Although  United 
Nations  Week,  which  Is  a  bone  in  the  throat 
of  many  Americans,  got  the  fuU  treatment 
and  the  big  buildup.  Captive  Nations  Week 
is  once  more  played  down. 

The  leftwing  Socialist  magazine,  the  Na- 
tion say  that  President  Kennedy's  trouble 
Is  that  he  Is  surrounded  by  conservative  ad- 
visers. And.  If  we  take  the  warped  definition 
which  says  that  a  conservative  Is  someone 
who  Is  timid,  weak,  and  unprincipled  then, 
we  must  agree  with  the  Nation's  startling 
analysis.  We  should  be  celebrating  Captive 
Presidents  Week. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  July 

12.  1963) 

Captive  Nations  Week 

Mayor  Raymond  R.  Tucker  has  proclaimed 
July  14-29  Captive  Nations  Week  In  St.  Louis, 
urging  residents  to  "recommit  themselves  to 
the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations  erf  all 
peoples  for  national  independence  and 
freedom." 

Every  American  should  take  this  pledge  or 
renew  it. 

Yet.  regrettably,  this  year,  the  White  House 
seems  to  be  following  the  pattern  set  In  1962, 
waiting  until  the  last  moment  before  Issuing 
the  Captive  Nations  proclamation.  This 
makes  American  support  of  the  captive  states 
seem  almost  an  afterthought,  and  does  little 
to  reflect  the  common  cause  of  freedom 
most  Americans  share  with  the  enslaved 
Europeans. 

It  Is  the  United  States  that  bears  the 
greatest  material  burdens  in  waging  this  war 
for  global  freedom.  But  It  Is  the  captive 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  that  have  paid  for 
early  Western  naivete  and  Western  defeats 
with  their  freedom. 

To  the  European  states  enslaved  by  the 
Soviet  armies  during  the  war  have  been  added 
new  peoples  in  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Tibet, 
and  Czechoslovakia.  Not  one  has  been  re- 
turned to  freedom. 

Is  It  not  the  height  of  hypocrisy  to  demand 
louder  and  louder  that  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence go  at  once  to  the  backward  colonies 
of  Africa  and  then  remain  silent  over  the 
denial  of  that  same  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  once  proud  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
have  relatives  living  In  these  occupied  lands. 
UnUl  they  are  all  free,  the  cold  war  Is  not 
won  and  we  cannot  put  down  our  arms  or 
the  same  fate  will  be  ours. 


Captive  Nations  Week  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOXTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday,  July  11. 1963 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
great  pleasure  last  night  to  attend  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  dinner  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  Very  timely  introduc- 
tory remarks  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
George  Dimitrov.  chairman  of  the  As- 
sembly   of   Captive   European   Nation*. 


Our  colleague  in  the  Congress,  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  presid- 
ed with  honor  and  distinction.  Awards 
were  received,  and  excellent  addresses 
were  delivered  by  our  colleagues,  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  John  S.  Monagan, 
John  Brademas,  and  by  the  great  col- 
umnist, Roscoe  Drummond;  Mr.  Edgar 
A.  Mowrer  received  an  award  and  made 
an  address  which  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  studying  the  fol- 
lowing address,  please  bear  in  mind  that 
Mr.  Mowrer  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
this  area  of  the  world  now  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  is  extremely  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  subject: 

I  am  triply  grateful  to  receive  this  award 
tonight.  I  deeply  appreciate  It  as  an  honor. 
I  have  known  and  appreciated  your  coun- 
tries In  happier  days,  and  I  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity you  have  given  me  to  say  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  one  thing  which  I  wish  the 
American  administration  had  said. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  a  duty 
to  proclaim  your  liberation  as  a  major  pol- 
icy, not  liberation  In  some  renlote  future 
when  economic  development  will  have  soft- 
ened the  hard  Communist  hearts  of  your 
captors,  but  liberation  in  a  relatively  near 
future  as  the  result  of  relentless  American 
pressure,  shCK^  of  a  major  war,  and  as  the 
price  of  peace.  The  United  States  has,  in 
my  judgment,  the  means.  It  has  lacked  the 
will. 

Please  note  that  this  Is  not  a  partisan 
charge.  The  policy  of  nonllberatlon  has,  in 
varying  degree,  been  pursued  since  1945  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  President 
Elsenhower  talked  liberation;  but  when  the 
long-suffering  p>eoples  of  East  Germany.  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  took  him 
at  his  word,  he  foimd  discretion  to  be  the 
better  part  of  valor.  Now  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  moving  as  quietly  as  possible 
toward  the  resumption  of  full  diplcMnatlc  re- 
lations with  stooge  Himgary  after  7  years 
of  boycott,  an  act  that  has  caused  Demc  .-rat- 
io Congressman  John  O.  Marsh  to  remind 
the  administration  that  President  Wilson 
would  never  have  recognized  a  government 
of  butchers. 

One  does  not  need  to  have  attended  Har- 
vard or  MTT  to  recognize  the  absurdity  of 
demanding  self-determination  for  stone  age 
peoples  while  making  no  effort  to  restore  It 
to  East  EJuropean  peoples  who  have  con- 
tributed heavUy  to  modem  civilization — or 
does  our  belief  In  freedom  vary  Inversely 
with  tiie  power  of  the  captors? 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  this  is  so.  because 
in  the  eight  points  of  agreement  with  our 
European  allies  which  President  Kennedy 
outlined  In  his  Naples  speech,  you  will  search 
In  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  common  will 
to  liberate  the  capUve  peoples.  Instead,  he 
expressed  the  noble  hope  that  one  day  all 
humanity  will  be  united  as  a  "single  sheep- 
fold,  under  God." 

All  decent  men  share  this  hope,  but  the 
survival  chances  of  a  sheepfold  that  welcomes 
the  wolves  and  bears  while  chaining  up  and 
muzzling  the  shepherd  dogs  are  anything 
but  brilliant. 

In  short,  President  Kennedy  seems  to  have 
postponed  liberation  imtll  he  has  achieved 
the  millennium — captive  peoples  may  not,  as 
matters  are  now  progressing,  wish  to  wait 
so  long. 

Nonetheless.  I  am  personally  optimistic. 
for  I  have  faith  In  the  courage  and  common - 
sense  of  the  American  people  to  demand  a 
change  in  a  policy  that  is  neither  wise  nor 
basically  American.  Khrtishchev  has  sol- 
emnly tmdertaken  to  defend  all  Communist 
regimes  that  come  under  attack;  therefore, 
how  can  we  safely  disregard  the  Monroe 
Doctrine?  Khrushchev  and  Mao,  whatever 
their  dlfferencee,  agree  on  a  j?ollcy  of  fo- 


menting further  "little  wars  of  liberation." 
How  long  can  an  Amaalcan  President  hesi- 
tate at  the  thought '^ipieupporUng  uprising 
against  communism  in  East  Europe  or  on 
the  Chinese  mainland  provided  the  circum- 
stances are  favorable?  Given  a  choice  be- 
tween the  risk  of  further  appeasement  and 
that  of  meeting  communism's  challenge 
with  all  means  short  of  major  war,  the 
American  people.  I  feel  sure,  will  prefer  the 
latter.  And  so,  I  am  convinced,  after  fur- 
ther inevitable  disappointments,  that  this 
win  be  done  by  this  or  some  other  American 
administration,  for  the  future  can  belong 
only  to  freedom.  This  is  what  I  thank  you 
for  letting  me  say. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    KZW   HAMPSHIKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
Captive  Nations  Week.  It  Is  a  time 
when  we  turn  to  consider  the  sad 
plight  of  the  pe<^le  in  this  world  who 
are  living  under  Communist  subjugation. 
At  this  very  moment,  more  than  100  mil- 
lion people  In  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  without  their  freedom  and 
their  rights  and  are  forced  to  submit  to 
the  tyranny  of  Communist  regimes. 
These  c£«>tive  peoples  share  a  fate  which 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
enduring  shames  of  the  20th  century. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  Europe  was  the 
scene  of  a  world  war.  The  war  was 
bravely  fought  and  won  by  men  and 
women  who  were  sustained  by  the  belief 
that  they  were  fighting  to  protect  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  the  wesik  and  op- 
pressed and  to  preserve  the  democratic 
institutions  cherished  by  the  free  world. 
But  the  tragic  i>aradox  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  great  war  freedom  was  lost  more 
completely  than  ever  for#many  people  in 
Eastern  Europe.  For  them  the  great  de- 
struction and  enormous  human  sacri- 
fices was  to  be  largely  In  vain.  As  the 
dust  and  the  debris  of  the  war  began  to 
settle,  the  armies  of  the  Soviet  Unlpn 
swept  into  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope. Poland.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia. 
Rumania.  Albania,  and  other  countries 
were  occupied  by  Communist  forces  and 
added  to  the  list  of  countries  for  which 
there  was  to  be  no  new  era  of  hope  and 
freedom.  Free  at  last  from  a  grim  and 
agonizing  war,  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  found  themselves  firmly  locked 
in  the  iron  grip  of  communism. 

It  is  almost  20  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  fell  victims  to  the 
treacherous  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  oppressed  peoples  still  live  in  a 
state  of  subservience  and  Inner  misery 
that  is  unmatched  almost  anywhere  else 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  progress  of  justice 
in  the  world  today  that  so  many  people 
have  been  compelled  to  submit  for  s6 
long  to  such  intolerable  conditions  of  life. 

There  have  been  noble  moments  of 
resistance  to  the  Communist  tyranny  by 
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the  captive  peoples.  In  East  Germany, 
in  Poland,  and  in  Hungstry  the  passion 
for  freedom  and  th^  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual surged  up  and  burst  Into  the  open, 
momentarily  breaking  the  cruel  chains 
of  communism.  It  is  sad  that  these 
brave  men  and  women  protesting  the  In- 
justices and  the  humiliation  of  many 
years  of  subservience  were  eventually 
crushed  under  the  heavy  heel  of  the 
Communist  military  machine.  But  the 
spirit  of  freedom  can  never  completely 
be  destroyed ;  it  will  always  rise  up  to  do 
battle  with  tyranny  and  the  forces  of 
oppression. 

The  fight  for  freedom  in  our  world  to- 
day is  the  responsibility  of  all  people,  not 
Just  of  those  who  are  struggling  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
regimes.  It  calls  for  vigilance  and  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  already  be  free.  For  the 
United  States  the  future  course  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  We  must  never  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  no  longer 
aroused  by  the  subjugation  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  captive  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Day  aiter  day  and  night  after 
night  the  United  States  must  condemn 
with  unrelenting  vigor  the  injustice  and 
abuse  that  is  being  done.  The  United 
States  must  keep  before  the  conscience 
of  the  world  the  grim  picture  of  the  col- 
lective enslavement  of  the  peoples  in 
Eastern  Europe.  The  force  and  intensity 
of  our  assault  upon  the  injustices  of 
Communist  totalitarian  rule  must  be  so 
great  that  the  captive  peoples  themselves 
will  be  aware  of  our  support  and  will  gain 
strength  to  sustain  them  in  their  fight 
for  freedom. 

This  is  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  the 
United  States,  where  we  have  long  en- 
Joyed  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  these  few  solemn 
days  serve  to  focus  special  attention  upon 
the  misfortune  of  those  in  bondage.  It 
is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
should  solemnly  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  problem  of  the  captive 
peoples  is  not  of  a  single  week's  duration. 
It  is  a  problem  and  concern  from  1  day 
to  the  next  and  from  1  year  to  another. 
There  can  be  no  rest  on  the  part  of  the 
ffee  world  until  there  is  freedom  in  every 
country  and  for  all  peoples. 


Congratnlations  to  U.S.S.  "Barb" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PINNSTLTAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.S.  Barb,  our  18th  attack 
t3rpe  nuclear  submarine,  has  success- 
fully completed  all  tests,  including  full 
power  operation,  both  surface  and  sub- 
merged. 

Hearty  congratulations  to  the  skilled 
officers  and  brave  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Barb,  to  Admiral  Rlckover  for  his  many 
successes,  and  to  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 


ing Co.    We  are  proud  of  your  accom- 
plishments and  this  strong  addition  to 
the  defense  of  America  and  the  security 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
At  ska,  Oxtlw  or  llxxzco. 

July  16.  1963. 
The  Honorable  James  G.  Fulton, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  liis.  Pulton  :  We  ore  returning  from 
the  first  sea  trials  of  the  U.S.S.  Barb,  our  18th 
attack-type  nuclear  submarine.  The  ship 
successfully  completed  all  tests,  including 
full  power  operation,  both  surface  and  sub- 
merged. 

The  Barb  was  built  by  the  Ingalls  Ship- 
building Co.  at  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  on  the  gulf 
coast. 

In  addition  to  the  18  attack  nuclear  sub- 
marines, we  also  have  13  Polaris-type  sub- 
marines, making  a  total  of  31  nuclear  sub- 
marines in  operation.  When  all  nuclear 
submarines  In  programs  authorized  by  Con- 
gress are  completed,  the  United  States  will 
have  41  Polaris  and  47  attack  submarines. 
Respectfully, 

H.  O.  RiCKOVEK. 


Reductions  in  Foreij^  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Time  To  Start  Questioning." 
The  editorial  was  published  in  the  Wal- 
lowa County  Chieftain  of  July  4.  1963, 
and  it  Is  quite  typical  of  the  majority  of 
the  editorials  appearing  these  days  in 
my  State  and  supporting  my  position  In 
calling  for  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  Therefore,  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  typical  editorial  sxistaining  my  position 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  controversy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wallowa  County  Chieftain, 
July  4.  1963] 

TlMX  To   StAET   QTTESTIONINa 

Senator  Watne  Morse,  speaking  recently 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid  bUl, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  part  deal- 
ing with  our  contributions  to  the  support  of 
NATO,  took  a  strong  stand  against  contin- 
uing to  pay  out  billions  of  dollars  annually 
on  this  program.  We  think  he  deserves  great 
credit  for  challenging  the  assumption  In 
many  quarters  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  unquestioning  sup- 
pcwt  for  all  requests  from  the  President  and 
the  Defense  Department  for  appropriations. 

Morse  pointed  out  that  since  NATO  W» 
conceived  In  1949  the  advent  of  the  nuclear 
and  missile  age  has  raised  the  likelihood 
that  the  United  States  and  not  Europe  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  any  aggression  by  the 
Russians.  A  missile  war  may  well  be  fought 
over  the  heads  of  the  Europeans  directly 
between  this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And,  If  this  happens.  It  is  highly  doubtful 
whether  the  United  States  can  count  on  a 
nlckle's  worth  of  support  from  Its  NATO 
alUee. 

The  United  States  Is  now  giving  military 
aid  to  83  coxintrles.  There  is  hardly  a  single 
spot  In  the  world  wblch  the  Pentagon  does 


not  say  Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States — from  Cuba  to  Burop)e  to  Africa  to 
India  to  Iran.  Vietnam,  and  Korea.  Our 
conunltments  In  all  of  these  countries  costs 
us  billions  of  dollars  a  year,  but  our  so-called 
Allies  of  Western  Europe  are  not  assuming 
any  such  commitments  to  defend  themselves 
or  us  against  communism.  As  Senator  Morse 
pointed  out.  France  has  abandoned  her  com- 
mitments In  south  Asia  leaving  the  Job  of 
carrying  on  against  communism  to  us  In 
South  Vietnam  and  In  Laos,  and  the  same 
thing  has  happened  In  the  Middle  East. 
India  no  longer  looks  to  Britain  for  help 
but  to  the  United  States.  We  are  pouring 
out  our  billions  of  dollars  but  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  Is  going  along  for  the  ride. 

If  our  so-called  European  Allies  thought 
that  any  of  these  countries  which  are  get- 
ting aid  from  us  were  vital  to  their  security 
they  would  be  helping  pay  part  of  the  cost. 

MiUUry  aid  for  1083  from  the  United 
States  Included  928  million  to  Bellglimi.  $22 
million  to  Denmark.  914  million  to  Prance, 
•62  million  to  Greece,  870  million  to  Italy, 
•  16  million  to  the  Netherlands,  •38.7  million 
to  Norway,  •ll  million  to  Portugal.  •135.7 
million  to  Turkey,  111  million  to  Britain, 
and  so  on  and  on.  In  addition  we  are  pay- 
ing out  billions  for  troops,  bases,  and  mili- 
tary operations  In  doeens  of  these  foreign 
countries.  What  It  coaU  to  keep  400,000 
troops  In  Europe  we  do  not  know,  but  It  Is 
not  peanuts. 

Many  of  oxir  so-called  Allies  In  Europe  are 
now  wealthy  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  NATO  and 
of  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations.  If  they 
really  thoxight  Russia  was  a  menace  they 
would  be  doing  It. 

Actually  NATO  has  degenerated  Into  a 
United  States-German  alliance  and  very  little 
else.  It  Is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Germans,  who  hope  to  get  Into  control,  or 
at  least  Joint  control  with  us.  of  nuclear 
weapons,  are  clinging  to  the  United  States 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  ETvery  hope 
they  have  Is  tied  to  support  from  this  coun- 
try. But,  when  the  chips  are  down,  and  we 
are  In  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  Russia, 
Germany  may  be  watching  from  the  sidelines 
too  If  the  attack  Is  not  made  through  their 
country. 

This  country  Is  bleeding  Itself  white  to  keep 
up  a  850  billion  or  so  defense  budget.  It 
is  time  that  somebody  started  doing  some 
serloxis  questioning  about  It.  We  need  de- 
fense, but  defense  appropriations  are  not 
sacred,  and  there  Is  nothing  unpatriotic  or 
un-American  about  questioning  the  sound- 
ness of  some  of  these  billions  which  are  com- 
ing out  of  the  sweat  and  the  toll  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       ~ 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.1963 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  fifth  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week.  At  this  time 
we  solemnly  renew  our  pledge  to  keep 
alive  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence which  persist  among  those  peoples 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
World  War.  communism  has  made 
marked  advances  throughout  the  world. 


Yet  Communist  expansionism  is  not  a 
phenomenon  confined  to  the  past  two 
decades.  Ever  since  1917.  international 
Communist  leadership  has  pursued  an 
unscrupulous  policy  of  aggrandizement. 
The  first  Soviet  Commissar  of  National- 
ities was  Joseph  V.  Stalin,  and  under  his 
direction  such  newly  independent  states 
as  Armenia  and  Georgia  were,  by 
treachery  and  by  force,  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  empire. 

And  so  it  has  continued  for  more 
than  40  years.  The  events  of  succeeding 
decades  have  been  but  further  em- 
broidery upwn  this  web  of  aggression,  ag- 
gression supposedly  Justified  by  "the  in- 
evitable march  of  history."  Since  1940, 
over  100  million  people  in  Eastern  EIu- 
rope  have  been  sucked  Into  the  Commu- 
nist vortex.  In  not  one  instance  has  a 
Communist  regime  been  established 
through  the  free  and  willing  consent  of 
a  democratic  majority.  The  techniques 
have  been  niunerous:  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Lithuania — outright  Invasion;  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania — 
political  subversion;  Albania — guerrilla 
warfare;  Bulgaria  and  Hiuigary — oc- 
cupation by  so-called  Russian  bbera- 
tion  armies.  Such  were  the  methods  by 
which  aF>ocryphal  people's  governments 
have  l)een  established.  Surely  the  in- 
evitable course  of  history  has  something 
better  to  offer  than  this  reoord. 

Through  the  vigorous  p>ollcies  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  his  successors,  we  have 
checked  the  brutal  swing  of  the  Red 
sickle  in  Europe.  But  now  the  Com- 
munist tide  flows  to  the  south  and  to 
the  east.  In  China  there  has  arisen  a 
monster  which  even  its  creators  cannot 
control.  Yet  we  must  not  interpret  this 
growing  split  within  the  Communist 
camp  as  an  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Whether 
it  be  the  nuclear  tactics  of  a  Mao  or 
the  subversive  tactics  of  a  Khrushchev, 
the  ultimate  aim  is  still  the  same:  to 
spread  the  shadow  of  darkness  over  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  have  demonstrated 
in  the  past  15  years,  our  Nation  is  ir- 
revocably committed  to  stemming  the 
wave  of  Sino-Soviet  expansionism.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient — nor  can  it  be,  as 
long  as  22  nations  are  bowed  beneath  the 
Communist  yoke.  The  desire  for  free- 
dom among  these  captive  peoples  re- 
mains great,  as  evidenc«l  by  the 
courageous  uprising  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary in  1956,  or  the  continuing  exodus 
from  East  Germany,  in  spite  of  nearly  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  It  is  to  their 
liberation  that  we  must  further  com- 
mit ourselves. 

For  almost  200  years,  the  United  States 
has  led  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
self-determination.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the 
Truman  Doctrine — such  documents  at- 
test to  our  continuing  resolve  to  sustain 
the  Ideals  of  democracy.  By  observing 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  reaffirm  to 
the  world  that  we  still  hold  forth  the 
beacon  of  liberty  to  all  those  who  de- 
sire it.  And  until  that  day  comes  when 
those  who  draw  the  yoke  of  tyranny  shall 
be  free,  let  this  week  serve  as  a  proclama- 
tion, that  we  do  not  forget 


Coiifre»>  Owes  a  Debt  of  Honor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  it  Is  not  news  to  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  that  the  letter 
carriers  are  in  town.  Fifteen  hundred 
leaders  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  from  almost  every  con- 
stituency in  the  United  States,  have  been 
exercising  their  constitutional  privilege 
of  petition  among  those  who  represent 
them  here  In  Washington. 

Those  of  us  who  have  any  experience 
with  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  know  that  this  outstanding 
labor  union  conducts  many  excellent  leg- 
islative conferences  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Whenever  their  leaders  from  the 
field  come  to  Washington  to  see  us,  they 
come  with  good  reason.  As  always,  they 
have  conducted  themselves  like  gentle- 
men. They  have  been  well-informed, 
persuasive,  and  effective. 
But,  above  all,  they  have  been  right. 
As  they  have  so  ably  reminded  us,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  made  a 
commitment  of  comparable  pay  rates  to 
the  postal  and  Federsd  employees  of  the 
Nation.  When  the  Congress  passed  the 
Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962,  only  3  Mem- 
l)ers  of  the  other  body  voted  against 
it,  and  only  20  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  against  it  Two 
of  the  House  Members  casting  negative 
votes  are  no  longer  with  us. 

The  Pay  Reform  Act  of  1962  estab- 
lished the  principle  that,  whenever  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  determined 
that  the  pay  of  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployees had  lagged  significantly  behind 
the  average  pay  of  workers  in  compar- 
able Jobs  in  private  industry,  the  Presi- 
dent would  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress increase  the  wages  of  Government 
workers  to  achieve  comparability  with 
workers  in  the  private  sector. 

It  was  the  sense  of  Congress  that  leg- 
islative action  would  follow  swiftly  to 
bring  postal  and  Federal  employees  equal 
to  the  economic  advances  of  the  aver- 
age U.S.  workers. 

On  April  29,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
made  such  a  recommendation  to  the 
Congress.  The  recommendation  lay  un- 
heeded until  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  came  here  to  remind  the 
Congress  of  its  obligation.  Immediately, 
legislation  was  introduced  and.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped,  that  hearings  will  be  held 
soon  in  the  committee  and  that  the  leg- 
islation will  be  reported  out  swiftly  for 
action  on  the  floor. 

When  we  passed  this  legislation,  we 
made  a  moral  commitment  to  give  pos- 
tal and  Federal  employees  comparabil- 
ity. It  is  now  time  for  us  to  live  up  to 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, at  this  time  I  introduce  into  the 


Record  the  statement  which  the  legisla- 
tive Conference  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  adopted  imani- 
mously  at  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  July 
16.  It  tells  the  entire  story  of  why  we 
must  take  affirmative  action  on  this 
matter  as  quickly  as  possible: 

Federal  Pat  Reform  Legislation  Passed  bt 

THE  Congress  in  1962  Requires  Compara- 

BiLiTT    Pat    Increases     Now — Statement 

Adopted   bt   the   Legislative   Conference 

OF  the  National  Association   of  Letter 

Carriers,  Jult  16,  1963 

In  October   1962  Congress  passed  Federal 

pay  reform  legislation  which  was  an  Imjxjr- 

tant    part   of    Public    Law    87-793.     Only    3 

Members  of  the  Senate,  and  only  20  Members 

of  the  House  voted  against  this  proposal. 

As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Congress 
Is  honor-bound  to  act  toward  adjusting  Fed- 
eral pay  schedules,  on  a  comparability  basis, 
whenever  the  President,  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
propriate annual  survesrs  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  finds  that  the 
level  of  Federal  pay  has  lagged  significantly 
behind  the  level  of  pay  for  comparable  Jobs 
In  private  Industry. 

On  April  29,  1963,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended such  comparability  pay  increases 
for  Federal  employees,  to  become  effective 
January  1,  1964. 

Despite  this  recommendation,  no  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  implement  the 
President's  recommendation,  and,  of  course, 
no  hearings  have  been  held. 

Naturally,  this  dlstiu-bs  the  membership 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers 
very  much.  It  also  disturbs  all  other  postal 
and  Federal  workers. 

We  feel  strongly  that  the  Congress  should 
now  live  up  to  Its  obligation  of  last  year. 
If  the  Congress  does  not  live  up  to  Its  obliga- 
tion, then  the  valuable  and  extremely  Im- 
portant principle  of  comparability  wUl  very 
probably  be  lost  forever. 

WHT  C»MPARABILrrT  IS  IMPORTANT 

Our  studies  of  postal  and  Federal  pay  con- 
ditions clearly  Indicate  that  the  reason  Oov- 
ernment  employees'  salaries  lag  so  far  be- 
hind wages  in  private  Industry  Is  that  In- 
creases In  Federal  pay  come  too  Infrequently. 
Pay  In  private  Industry,  In  many  cases,  Is 
increased  on  an  annual  basis.  These  In- 
creases are  often  written  Into  the  union  con- 
tracts and  are  accomplished  automatically 
without  any  great  fanfare.  Last  year  the 
average  wage  Increase  In  private  Industry 
was  about  3  percent. 

Federal  pay  Increases,  on  the  other  hand, 
come  far  more  Infrequently.  Too,  often  they 
are  achieved  after  a  long  and  strenuous  cam- 
paign accompanied  by  the  maximum  pub- 
licity. This  process  is  Inefflclent,  expensive, 
uncertain  and  time-consuming.  Usually,  by 
the  time  the  President  signs  a  new  pay  bill 
Into  law,  the  level  of  Federal  and  postal 
wages  has  already  fallen  behind  wages  In 
outside  Industry. 

Comparability,  as  outlined  In  the  Federal 
pay  reform  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-793, 
would  alleviate  most  of  these  evils. 

In  passing  this  legislation.  Congress  com- 
mitted Itself  to  more  frequent  reviews  of  the 
Federal  pay  structure  on  an  annual  basis. 

This  makes  great  good  sense  from  a  budge- 
tary point  of  view. 

It  makes  great  good  sense  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Congress. 

It  makes  great  sense  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Post  Office  and  other  Federal  de- 
partments who  are  constantly  plagued  with 
the  problem  of  recruiting  and  retaining  able 
employees. 

And,  above  all.  It  makes  great  sense  for  the 
employees  themselves. 

EVEN  WITH  COMPARABIUTT,  THERE  IS  A  LAC 

Even  if  the  Congress  does  act  favorably  on 
the   President's   recommendations    (and   we 
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an  confident  It  will),  the  propoeed  Increaae* 
will  not  achieve  current  comparability  for 
postal  and  Federal  employees. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  makes  Its 
surrey  at  the  end  of  the  year,  covering  con- 
ditions existing  during  the  12  months  Just 
concluded.  The  President's  recommenda- 
tions would  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year.  So,  by  the  time  the  eni- 
ployees  would  be  getting  their  pay  Increases 
they  would  be  lagging  two  years  behind  true 
comparability  with  outside  Industry. 

EVnTBOOT       IS       FOB       A       COMPAaABH-rrT       PAT 
IMCRZASX 

President  Kennedy  has  recommended  a 
comparability  pay  Increase. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  supports  a  com- 
parabUity  pay  Increase. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  supports  a 
comparability  pay  Increase. 

We  are  certain  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  arc  In 
favor  of  a  comparability  pay  Increase. 

Comparability  pay  increases  represent  a 
debt  erf  honor  that  the  Congress  owes  the 
Postal  and  Federal  employees  of  the  coun- 
try. Once  enacted,  it  will  put  postal  and 
Federal  pay  on  a  scientific,  orderly  basis 
rather  than  the  guess-and-by-goeh  basis  It 
has  been  on  for  the  past  187  years. 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Carri- 
ers seeiu  the  support  of  Congress  now  to  en- 
act Prfsldent  Kenndy's  pay  recommendations 
Into  law. 


Eisenhower  Collefe  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF   NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
day  when  increasing  attention  \s  being 
focused  on  the  importance  of  higher 
education  for  our  American  young  peo- 
ple, and  when  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  promoting  a 
wider  development  of  higher  educational 
facilities  is  being  more  vigorously  de- 
bated than  ever  before,  the  birth  of  a 
new  college,  and  especially  a  new  college 
baiied  on  private  rather  than  public  fi- 
nancial aid  is  a  very  great  event  indeed. 

I  am  hterefore  most  happy  to  advise 
my  coDeagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  re- 
cent birth  in  my  congressional  district 
of  a  new  private  college,  Eisenhower 
Ccllege,  in  the  village  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y.,  on  the  banks  of  beautifiul  Cajoiga 
Lake,  one  of  New  York  State's  most 
beautiful  Finger  Lakes.  Eisenhower  Col- 
lege will  be  a  coeducational,  liberal  arts 
college,  sponsored  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
open  to  men  and  women  regardless  of 
denomination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  college,  which  is  still 
In  the  developmental  stage,  has  been  the 
child  of  a  group  of  dedicated  and  in- 
spired citizens  of  Seneca  Falls,  headed 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Rosenkrans  and  Dr. 
Scott  W.  Skinner.  I  salute  these  fine 
citizens,  and  I  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  day,  not  too  far  distant,  when  this 
great  new  center  of  learning  will  open 
Its  doors  In  my  district,  and  will  begin  to 


share  the  burden  of  educating  men  and 
women  in  New  York  State  for  the  heavy 
but  challenging  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship which  face  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation  today. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
include  two  newspaper  articles  describ- 
ing this  new  college,  named  for  the  dis- 
tinguished former  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  article  Is  from  the 
Rochester  Times  Union  of  June  20.  1963. 
and  the  other  is  from  the  Seneca  Falls 
Reveille  of  July  10.  1963. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From    the    Rochester    Tlmes-Unlon.    June 
20.   1963) 
CHxnicH  Synod  OKs  College 
Seneca  Falls.— Two  major  steps  have  been 
taken    toward    establishing    a    Presbyterlan- 
afflllated  liberal  arts  college  at  Seneca  Palls. 
The     3-year,     coeducational     college,     to 
be  named  after  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  Is  expected  to  open  in  Septem- 
ber 1965. 

At  a  meeting  last  night  In  Clinton,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
New  York  announced  that  an  anonymous 
woman  donor  had  pledged  $1  million  toward 
the  college,  bringing  pledges  to  $1.2  million. 
Also,  delegates  to  the  synod's  106th  annual 
meeting  authorized  appointment  of  a  de- 
velopment committee  to  confer  with  the 
Geneva-Lyons  Presbytery,  where  the  campus 
would  be  located. 

The  college  will  be  built  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Cayuga,  on  Cayuga  Lake  Boulevard, 
southeast  of  Seneca  Falls. 

The  synod  approved  plans  for  the  college 
by  a  vote  of  104  to  60.  A  spokesman  said 
several  delegates  objected  on  the  grounds 
that  a  new  college  would  compete  with  other 
Presbyterian  campus  work  In  the  State  and 
that  the  synod  should  give  financial  priority 
to  existing  Presbyterian  cvncems. 

Some  delegates  also  questioned  whether 
the  synod  c-ould  pay  for  a  library  and  faculty 
"up  to  the  denomination's  academic  stand- 
ards," according  to  Rev.  Humphrey  Walz. 
the  spokesman. 

Flans  for  the  college  were  presented  by 
John  C.  Rosenkrans.  a  Beaeca  Falls  Insxir- 
ance  broker  who  Is  president  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotloa  of  a  New  Liberal 
Arts  College.  Inc. 

Dr.  Scott  W.  Skinner,  a  local  physician 
who,  with  Rosenkrans,  led  the  movement  for 
the  college,  said  It  was  unusual  for  a  non- 
delegate  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  synod 
from  the  floor.  The  synod  had  allowed  30 
minutes  for  discussion  of  the  college  Issue, 
Dr.  Skinner  said,  but  the  debate  rah  over 
3  hours.  After  the  vote.  Rosenkrans  was 
given  a  standing  ovation.  Dr.  Skinner  said. 

Dr.  Skinner  said  the  promotion  commit- 
tee was  tremendously  pleased  by  the  synod's 
action.  The  committee  will  meet  soon,  prob- 
ably this  weekend,  to  dlsc\iss  plans  for  hiring 
a  professional  fundraiser.  Dr.  Skinner  said. 
More  than  910  million  m\ist  be  raised. 

The  college,  which  will  have  a  nonsectarlan 
<nirrlculum.  will  operate  on  a  trimester 
system.  Students  will  attend  classes  42 
weeks  a  year,  making  It  possible  to  obtain  a 
degree  In  3  years  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional 4. 

The  campus  will  be  built  In  four  stages. 
The  first  phase  calls  for  a  classroom  and 
laboratory  building,  two  dormitories,  and  a 
dining  hall. 

Supervisor  Michael  Gladls.  of  Seneca  Falls, 
hailed  the  synod's  action  as  progressive 
and  said  the  town  board  would  assist  the 
promotion  committee.  If  asked. 

"the  Idea  for  a  new  college  here  was  con- 


ceived  In  late   1961.   and  fundralslng  began 
a  year  later. 

Dr.  Earl  J.  McOrath,  executive  officer  of 
the  Institute  of  Higher  Education  at  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  has  been 
named  educational  consultant  to  the  col- 
lege. McGrath  served  as  VS.  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  Eisenhower  adminl-stra- 
tlon. 


[From  the  Seneca  Falls  Reveille,  July  10, 
1963] 

Eisenhower  College — Target  Dati  Set  foe 
Ground  Breaking 

With  the  target  date  of  the  spring  of  1964 
for  ground  breaking.  Elmer  J.  Porter.  Lodl. 
owner  of  Porter  &  Wright  Limiber  Co..  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  college  build- 
ing committee  of  the  proposed  Elsenhower 
College. 

The  announcement  followed  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  a  New 
Liberal  Arts  College.  Inc..  held  here  recently. 

According  to  Dr.  Scott  W.  Skinner,  vice 
president  of  the  college  corporation,  the 
newly  formed  building  committee  Is  a  most 
Important  responsibility  at  this  time.  Just 
recently  officials  of  the  college  committee 
gained  the  endorsement  of  the  New  York 
Presbyterian  Synod  for  the  founding  of 
Elsenhower  College  in  Seneca  Falls. 

Named  to  the  committee  with  Porter  Is 
Philip  J.  Olmstead.  a  director  of  the  Incor- 
porated nonprofit  college  committee.  The 
building  conrunlttee  will  have  the  overall  re- 
sponsibility for  the  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  the  1.200-student.  coeducational, 
liberal  arts  college. 

Working  with  the  architectural  firm  of 
Beordsley  &  Beardsley  of  Auburn,  the 
building  committee  will  be  concerned  with 
the  type  of  construction,  equipment.  b\illd- 
ing  costs,  and  scheduling  of  the  college. 

The  first  students  are  expected  to  enroll 
In  SepteRnber  of  1965. 

Albert  Towers,  treasvirer  of  the  college  com- 
mittee, annouBscd  that  a  profeeslonal  fund- 
raising  firm  will  be  engaged  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. As  part  of  the  servWes  of  this  firm,  a 
nationwide  survey  will  l>e  conducted  to  as- 
certain the  appropriate  approach  to  raising 
the  estlmatod  $7  million  needed  for  the  en- 
tire college  construction  program. 

The  selection  of  a  college  president  and 
a  board  of  trustees  for  Elsenhower  College  is 
well  underway,  reported  Nelson  B.  Delavan, 
secretary  for  the  committee.  Delavan  told 
fellow  committee  members  that  other  college 
trxistee  systems  have  been  surveyed  and 
evaluated.  Delavan  Is  working  with  Dr. 
Earl  J.  McGrath.  educational  consultant  for 
Elsenhower  OoUege. 

Dr.  McGrath  said,  "the  board  of  trustees 
of  Elsenhower  College  will  be  unemcumbered 
by  old  system  traditions.  Their  duties  and 
responsibilities  will  be  to  build  an  institution 
of  unexcelled  academic  excellence."  For 
this  reason,  we  expect  there  will  be  many 
qualified  people  eager  to  serve  as  trustees 
of  EUsenhower  College. 

At  the  meeting,  the  group  also  named  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Hall  as  chairman  of  a  synod 
liaison  committee  to  work  closely  with  the 
Presbjrterlan  Synod  concerning  the  type  of 
affiliation  to  be  arranged  with  the  synod. 
The  New  York  State  Synod  Is  the  statewide 
governing  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Serving  with  Dr.  Hall  are  the  Reverend 
Richard  Haynes  of  ShortsvlUe  and  the  Rev- 
erend Robert  Loyer  of  Penn  Yan. 

A  statewide  list  of  people  Interested  In  the 
development  of  Elsenhower  College  will  be 
compiled  by  the  Reverend  Kenneth  C.  Holm- 
Btrup,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Serving  an  this  committee  with  the 
Reverend  Holmstrup  will  be  the  Reverend 
Max  House  of  Phelps  and  the  Reverend  David 
Ayers  of  Canandaigua. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  1963  issue  of  the  Monthly  Review 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Min- 
neapolis contains  an  excellent  summary 
of  community  and  area  development  ac- 
tivities In  the  Ninth  Federal  Reserve 
District.  The  district  encompasses  parts 
of  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  all  of  Montana.  Minnesota,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota. 

The  article  outlines  in  general  terms 
local.  State,  regional  and  Federal  pro- 
grams for  community  and  area  devel- 
opment In  the  Ninth  District.  As  the 
author  points  out.  there  are  four  gen- 
eral ways  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assisted  In  such  development. 
The  four  programs  are  area  redevelop- 
ment, manp>ower  development  and  train- 
ing, accelerated  public  works,  and  rural 
area  development. 

The  objective  of  these  foui-  programs — 
to  stimulate  economic  growth  by  creat- 
ing employment  opportunities — is.  as  the 
article  says,  the  same  as  programs  in 
the  Ninth  District  sponsored  by  munici- 
palities. States  and  the  Upper  Midwest 
Development  Council. 

In  summarizing  his  article,  the  author 
points  out  that  the  "primary  objective 
of  community  and  nrea  development  and 
redevelopment  programs  Is  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  the  dislocations  resulting 
from  the  rapid  progress  in  our  economy. 
Efforts  are  made  to  open  new  opportu- 
nities for  employment  to  offset  those 
disappearing  due  to  rapid  changes  In 
both  production  and  distribution  by  en- 
couraging sound  expansion  of  old  firms 
and  establishment  of  new  ones." 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Minneapolis  has  called  attention 
to  the  various  community  and  area  de- 
velopment programs  at  work  In  the 
Ninth  District. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  article  TJiill  require  two  and 
three-quarter  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  a  cost  of  $247.50.  Not- 
withstanding this  esUmate  of  cost.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMONrrT   AND   AREA   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Impetus  for  community  and  area  de- 
velopment has  emerged  out  of  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  deleterious  effects  accom- 
panying the  dynamic  shifts  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem Programs  have  been  developed  In  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  major  dislocations  oc- 
curring In  production,  employment,  and  In- 
come, affecting  Industries  and  even  whole 
geographic  regions. 

A  review  of  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  development  programs 
since  their  Inception  immediately  following 
World  War  I  provides  a  much  needed  long- 
term  perspective.     A  number  of  successful 


procedvu-es  have  emerged  In  community  and 
area  efforts  to  sUmulate  economic  expan- 
sion. These  methods  will  be  described  In 
general  terms  as  they  must  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  specific  conununlty  or 
area.    .  

PRTVATE    ENTERPRISE 

As  the  term  "private  enterprise"  implies, 
one  of  the  Important  characteristics  of  such 
an  economy  is  the  strong  reliance  placed  on 
Individual  decisions.  These  decisions, 
through  competition  and  the  interrelated 
price  system  In  relatively  free  markets,  re- 
sult In  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's  human 
and  natural  resources.  Although  govern- 
mental policy  often  limits  or  modifies  In- 
dividual action,  on  the  whole  the  American 
people  pursue  their  economic  goals  through 
Individual  choices. 

The  private  enterprise  system,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  great  historic  abundance  of 
natural  resources,  has  provided  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  to  the  people  in  the  United 
States;  well  over  80  percent  of  the  people 
live  substantially  above  the  level  of  poverty. 
This  system  is.  Indeed,  among  the  greatest 
achievements  of  man. 

On  the  other  band,  there  Is  a  price  paid 
for  this  competitive  system.  Both  produc- 
tion and  distribution  Involve  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs, 
and  this  often  leads  to  major  and  serious 
dislocations.  When  better  natural  resoiirces 
are  discovered  In  other  areas,  older  produc- 
ing regions  experience  detrimental  competi- 
tion from  the  new  sources  as  has  recently 
been  illustrated  in  Iron  ore  mining.  Tech- 
nological change  often  reduces  the  number 
of  Jobs  in  industries  that  have  grown  up 
around  natviral  resources;  this  has  been  the 
situation  in  both  farming  and  mining  in 
the  ninth  district.  The  effort  to  Increase  ef- 
ficiency and  reduce  costs  has  also  lead  to 
progressively  more  automation.  In  manu- 
facturing, automation  has  reached  the  stage 
where  the  total  number  of  workers  employed 
is  declining,  while  at  the  same  time  output 
Is  expanding. 

As  there  is  an  awareness  of  the  disad- 
vantages attending  rapid  economic  progress, 
an  Increasing  effcwt  Is  being  made  to  mini- 
mize their  effect  on  workers,  on  owners  of 
businesses  and  on  municipalities  by  attempt- 
ing to  create  new  employment  opportunities 
as  old  ones  disappear. 

STAGES  OP  COMMUNITT  AND  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  community  leaders 
put  forth  little  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
major  economic  dislocations.  The  concept 
of  development  through  community  initia- 
tive had  Its  origin  in  the  twenties,  during 
the  readjustment  period  following  the  war. 
The  activity  In  this  field  expanded  rapidly 
after  World  War  II.  Some  14,000  economic 
development  programs  were  In  existence  in 
the  United  States  In  1957-58,  according  to 
a  survey  made  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  and  the  nimiber  In- 
creased still  more  sharply  following  the 
Federal  Government's  entry  into  the  field 
in  1961. 

Following  World  War  I,  community  lead- 
ers began  to  observe  the  need  for  economic 
growth  to  create  new  employment  opportu- 
nities when  the  managements  of  firms  con- 
tracted their  operations  or  closed  down. 
As  a  result,  local  chambers  of  cc«nmerce  or 
other  civic  groupw  usually  embarked  upon 
promotional  campaigns  consisting  of  the 
purchase  of  expensive  advertisements  in 
leading  business  periodicals  or  of  the  devel- 
opment of  colorful  brochures  to  extol  the 
economic  and  social  advantages  of  tho 
community. 

Such  campaigns  proved  to  be  effective 
for  some  communities,  but  as  more  and 
more  adopted  this  promotional  technique, 
it  became  Increasingly  ineffective  for  any 
one  community.  Advantages  depicted  for  a 
particular     community     applied     to    many 


others;  for  example,  almost  any  urban  cen- 
ter is  "in  the  heart  of"  or  "the  gateway  to" 
some  region  or  market. 

Following  World  War  n.  some  communi- 
ties continued  with  advertisements  and 
brochures,  but  an  increasing  nvmiber  began 
to  consider  the  more  technical  aspects  of 
industrial  development.  Local  groups  ac- 
quired suitable  Industrial  sites  which  were  • 
sold  to  prospective  manufacturers  when  the 
opportunity  arose.  In  large  metropolitan 
centers,  this  type  of  promotion  led  to  the 
development  of  industrial  parks  with  easy 
access  to  the  different  types  of  transporta- 
tion and  with  utilities  Installed  and  streets 
constructed. 

Some  local  promotion  groups  ventured  a 
step  further  and  constructed  a  general  pur- 
pose industrial  building  to  be  leased  or  sold, 
often  at  a  nominal  figure,  to  a  prospective 
manufacturer.  Some  embarked  upon  this 
venture  with  a  specific  manufacturer  in  view 
while  others  had  no  definite  prospects. 
That  a  suitable  building  was  available,  they 
thought,  would — and  in  some  cases  did — 
attract  a  manuf actvirer. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  facilities,  some 
local  groups  also  accumulated  pools  of  cap- 
ital for  the  purpose  of  providing  Industri- 
alists with  long-term  capital  through  the 
pvu-chase  of  stocks  or  bonds  or  the  granting 
of  long-term  credit.  Often  tax  concessions 
were  granted. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1950's,  new  criteria 
developed  in  the  evaluation  of  development 
programs.  It  became  increasingly  evident 
that  industrial  plants  were  not  located 
solely  on  the  basis  of  favorable  sites,  facil- 
ities, or  credit  made  available  in  specific 
communities.  The  attitude  of  citizens  and 
local  government  leaders  toward  accepting 
responsibilities  entailed  by  new  firms  was 
relevant.  For  Instance,  were  citizens  pre- 
pared to  have  the  local  government  author- 
ities expand  public  services  as  they  were 
required  by  the  new  firms?  Equally  im- 
portant, how  efficient  was  the  local  govern- 
ment, since  thU  had  a  bearing  on  local  tax 
rates?  As  more  workers  entered  Industry 
with  a  high  school  or  college  education,  they 
demanded  better  facilities  and  a  higher  level 
of  cultural  opportunity  In  the  communities 
housing  their  firms. 

There  also  was  an  Increasing  awareness  of 
the  limited  number  of  firms  seeking  sites  in 
new  communities  and,  consequently,  atten- 
tion was  focused  more  on  the  possibility 
of  encouraging  expansion  of  local  firms.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  of  the  total  expan- 
sion in  the  United  SUtes,  about  80  percent 
In  recent  years  has  stemmed  from,  local  firms 
and  only  about  20  percent  from  outelde 
firms  attracted  to  a  conununlty .»  As  a  result 
of  these  observations,  local  development 
programs  were  enlarged  from  the  narrow 
scope  of  preparing  industrial  parks  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  entire  commvmlty  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  city  zoning  and  the  upgrad- 
ing of  public  services. 

Community  development  Is  a  more  com- 
plex undertaking  than  Industrial  promotion. 
It  generally  Involves  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  entire  range  of  public  facilities  and 
services,  which  then  U  used  as  a  basis  for 
a  community  Improvement  program.  In 
some  large  metropolitan  centers,  this  devel- 
opment has  led  to  extensive  urban  renewal 
programs  such  as  are  underway  In  the  down- 
town areas  of  both  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
The  support  of  the  citizenry  U  required 
to  csury  to  completion  such  an  Improvement 
plan.  Even  with  a  Federal  grant  to  cover 
part  of  the  cost,  programs  frequently  have 
been  turned  down  where  bond  Issuoo 
for  proposed  Improvements  were  submitted 
at  the  polls  when  citizens  Buppc«-t  had  not 
been  obtained. 


» VS.  Chamber  of  Commerco. 
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Major  econocnlc  dislocations  frequently 
result  In  excessive  unemployment  over  wide 
areas.  In  ninth  district  States,  as  In  other 
regions,  declining  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  major  Industries  such  as  agriculture 
and  mining  also  have  created  serious  prob- 
lems Indirectly  for  small  town  business  pro- 
prietors and  for  municipalities,  through  a 
steady  shrinking  of  the  tax  base  Further- 
more, the  complexity  of  community  develop- 
ment programs  dealing  with  ttols  problem  has 
required  expert  counsel.  Consequently,  the 
search  for  a  solution  has  led  to  a  springing 
up  of  development  programs  on  the  State 
level. 

A  department  of  business  or  Industrial 
development  has  been  established  In  each 
of  the  ninth  district  States.  In  some  SUtes, 
In  addition,  public  funds  have  been  author- 
ized for  economic  development.  As  far  back 
as  1930,  the  State  of  U\m»imtppi  adopted  Its 
balance-agrlculture-wlth-lndustry  program 
and  provided  for  the  financing  of  new  In- 
dustrial capital  requirements  with  municipal 
revenue  bonds.  About  17  States  have 
adopted  similar  legislation,  among  them 
Michigan.  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  in 
this  Federal  Reserve  district. 

A  general  function  of  State  departments 
of  economic  development  has  been  the  fur- 
nishing of  essential  techniques  and  guidance 
to  conam unity  leaders  Interested  in  Improv- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  their  cities  for  their 
own  citizens  as  well  as  for  prospective  in- 
dustrialists and  their  key  employees.  As  a 
result,  such  programs  have  been  better  con- 
ceived and  designed.  Nevertheless,  the  com- 
bined local  and  State  development  plans, 
whether  financed  by  private  or  public  funds, 
have  had  limited  success  in  solving  the  prob- 
tams.  especially  in  the  smaller  communities. 
The  number  of  communities  seeking  busi- 
ness firms,  especially  manufacturing  plants, 
to  secure  the  prize  of  a  payroll  exceeds  many 
times  the  number  of  business  managements 
seeking  new  locations  for  firms. 

VPPn     IflDWBST     EBBXAaCH     AND     DXVXI.OPMINT 

couNcn, 

An  experimental  approach  Is  now  being 
made  to  the  problem  of  slow  economic 
growth  on  a  district  basis.  The  Upper  Mid- 
west Research  and  Development  Council  was 
organized  In  1958  as  a  nonpolitical  and  non- 
profit corporation  to  pioneer  in  areawlde 
economic  development. 

Economic  growth  In  the  ninth  district  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  has  lagged  behind 
that  of  more  Industrialised  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Technological  chauige.  with 
few  exceptions,  has  reduced  the  number  of 
•  Jobs  in  Industries  that  have  grown  up  around 
natural  resources;  this  has  been  the  situa- 
tion especially  In  district  farming,  timber, 
and  perhaps  mining.  Although  employment 
opportunities  have  expanded  substantially 
In  manufacturing  and  service  Industries, 
the  expansion  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  labor  available. 

As  a  result,  in  spite  of  progress  made  in  In- 
dustrial and  community  development,  em- 
ployment opport\inlties  have  lagged.  In 
most  of  the  States,  the  total  population  rose 
in  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960,  but  far  less 
than  the  natural  growth  of  excess  births  over 
deaths.  The  district  lost  approximately  500.- 
000  people  through  outmlgratlon  as  Individ- 
uals found  better  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment In  other  regions.  These  persons, 
largely  In  the  age  bracket  from  25  to  40 
years,  tend  to  be  the  most  productive  and, 
therefore,  a  decided  asset  to  this  region. 

The  program  of  the  Upper  Midwest  Re- 
search and  Development  Council  was  orga- 
nized into  two  major  phases:  the  Upper 
Midwest  Economic  Study  and  an  action  pro- 
gram based  on  facts  developed  by  the  study. 

The  economic  study  consists  of  numerous 
research  projects  divided  into  three  major 
parts:   first,  an  accumulation  of  factual  in- 


formation depleting  the  region's  current  eco- 
nomic position;  second,  an  analysis  of  bow 
this  position  is  likely  to  change;  and  third, 
the  identification  of  alternative  actions  es- 
sential to  accelerate  regional  growth  and  to 
meet  problems  associated  with  change. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  research 
projects  have  been  completed.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  study,  the  research  di- 
rector will  submit  a  report  giving  the  basic 
facts  determined  by  the  study,  analyzing 
their  significance  and  Indicating  possible  di- 
rections for  future  growth  in  the  region. 
This  report  Is  to  be  followed  by  one  from  the 
council  members,  based  on  facts  developed 
by  the  study  and  the  paths  of  economic 
progress  Indicated.  This  Information  then 
will  be  used  by  the  council  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Its  regional  advisory  committees, 
consisting  of  some  250  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  6 -State  area,  to  propose  an  action 
program.  The  objective  Is  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  throughout  the  area  by  creat- 
ing more  and  better  Jobs. 

mOLAL    DKVn^OPMCNT     PROGRAMS 

There  are  four  general  ways  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  assisted  in  commu- 
nity and  area  development.  Although  Fed- 
eral programs  are  restricted  to  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment, the  general  objective  is  identical  to 
those  sponsored  by  municipalities.  States  and 
the  Upper  Midwest  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Council,  namely,  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  by  creating  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

I.    AREA    RZDCVKLOPIUCNT 

The  U.S.  Government  entered  the  field  of 
local  economic  development  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
on  May  1.  1961.  This  legislation  was  de- 
signed to  assist  people  residing  In  areas  sub- 
jected to  chronic  unemployment  for  many 
months  and  In  some  cases  for  many  years. 
It  is  a  long-range  program  for  economic  re- 
development of  chronically  depressed  areas 
as  distinct  from  a  short-term,  antireces- 
sionary program. 

An  area  is  designated  for  assistance  under 
the  act  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istrator on  the  basis  that  "there  has  existed 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  for 
an  extended  period  of  time."  The  levels  of 
unemployment  are  defined  In  terms  of  the 
unemployment  estimates  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  urban  areas 
with  fairly  large  labor  markets,  the  ctirrent 
rate  of  unemployment  must  be  6  percent  or 
more,  excluding  that  due  primarily  to  sea- 
sonal and  temporary  factors;  and  the  annual 
average  rate  of  unemployment  must  have 
been  above  the  national  average  by  60  per- 
cent In  3  of  the  preceding  4  calendar  years, 
by  75  percent  in  2  of  the  preceding  3  cal- 
endar years,  or  by  100  percent  in  1  of  the  pre- 
ceding 2  calendar  years. 

Rural  areas  and  small  labor  markets  may 
qualify  on  the  basis  of  low  income  or  under- 
employment rather  than  unemployment. 
More  specifically,  this  Includes  areas  with 
low  farm  Income  (one-fourth  of  the  national 
median),  with  low  family  Income  (one-third 
of  the  national  median),  and  Indian  reser- 
vations with  serious  unemployment  or  under- 
employment problems. 

By  mid-February  1963.  In  a  period  of  21 
months  following  the  passage  of  the  act, 
996  areas  and  51  Indian  reservations  with  a 
total  population  of  36.5  million,  19.4  percent 
of  %e  Nation's  total,  were  designated  eligible 
for  assistance.  The  areas  designated  In  the 
ninth  district  are  listed  on  the  accompanying 
map.  They  are  concentrated  In  the  mining 
and  former  timber  regions.  All  of  Upper 
Michigan.  15  counties  In  northern  Wisconsin. 
19  counties  In  northern  Minnesota,  and  10 
counties  in  Montana  have  been  Included. 
All  of  the  Indian  reservations  In  the  district 
States  are  Included  in  the  act. 

The  procedure  designed  for  providing  Fed- 
eral   assistance   places    the   major   responsi- 


bility on  local  Initiative.  After  a  community 
or  county  Is  designated  a  redevelopment  area, 
local  leaders  must  develop  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  plan  for  the  surea,  to  be 
approved  by  the  State  in  which  the  area  Is 
located,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  After  approval  of  the  overall  plan, 
local  conununlty  leaders  can  then  solicit 
specific  commercial  and  industrial  projects 
consistent  with  the  plan,  secure  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  State  organization,  and  submit 
the  specific  projects  to  the  Administration 
in  Washington  for  final  approval. 

The  overall  economic  development  plan 
for  a  specific  area  serves  a  unique  purpose. 
It  forces  local  leaders  to  assemble  Informa- 
tion on  the  natural  resources  and  on  the 
training  eund  skills  of  its  labor  force,  and 
then  to  Identify  or  develop  possible  alterna- 
tive solutions  to  the  chronic  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  problem.  Spe- 
cific projects  undertaken  must  fit  into  the 
overall  program  and  contribute  to  a  per- 
manent addition  of  employment  opportu- 
nities. The  object  Is  to  create  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  by  developing  and  ex- 
panding new  and  existing  facilities  and  re- 
sowces  rather  than  by  merely  transferring 
Jobs  from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another. 

By  mid-February  1963.  overall  economic 
development  plans  had  been  submitted  by 
T7  percent  of  the  areas  designated,  and  67.6 
percent  of  the  plans  had  been  approved. 
In  the  ninth  district,  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved  for  all  but  four  of 
the  designated  areas  and  in  these,  plans 
were  in  process. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
had  approved  a  total  of  648  pyrojects  by  mid- 
February  1963.  Funds  extended  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  lofms  aggregated  $92,106380 
Involving  32,887  direct  Jobs  and  16.952  work- 
er-trainees. A  total  of  125  Industrial  loans 
had  been  approved,  totaling  $37,166,939  and 
involving  14,286  Jobs. 

In  the  ninth  district,  the  economic  ex- 
pansion anticipated  from  industrial  proj- 
ects is  small.  Ten  projects  had  been  ap- 
proved with  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
tending loans  aggregating  $1,163,450.  Ap- 
plicants for  these  loans  estimated  that  these 
projects  will  create  286  new  Jobs,  a  small 
number  in  comparison  with  the  unemployed 
in  the  chronically  depressed  areas.  Such 
projects  are  presented  to  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  only  when  they 
have  been  appraised  as  marginal  by  financial 
Institutions  in  the  respective  communities. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
has  extended  both  loans  and  grants  for  the 
construction  of  public  facilities.  In  this 
district,  funds  have  been  made  available  for 
a  ski  resort,  a  convention  auditorium,  a 
sewer  system  in  one  city,  and  a  sewer,  water 
and  storm  drainage  system  in  another.  The 
applicants  for  these  projects  estimated  that 
about  520  Jobs  were  created. 

The  Administration  may  have  its  greatest 
effect  on  economic  growth  in  the  field  of 
technical  assistance  and  research.  In  the 
district,  for  example,  the  Information  gained 
from  studying  new  timber  processing  facili- 
ties, testing  new  methods  of  processing  low- 
grade  nonmagnetic  iron  ore,  exploring  the 
(wtentlal  for  recreation  and  tourist  business, 
and  many  others  may  open  up  new  profitable 
business  ventures.  By  ntxid -February  in 
ninth  district  States,  approval  had  been 
given  to  15  projects  for  the  study  of  a  wide 
range  of  resource  utilization.  Most  of  the 
grants  made  were  small,  totaling  slightly 
over  a  million  dollars. 

The  training  and  subsistence  program  is 
another  Important  ty|je  of  work  undertaken 
in  the  chronic  unemployed  or  underemployed 
areas.  In  all  States,  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  reported  openings  of  specific  types 
of  Jobs  and  an  insufficient  number  of  appli- 
cants with  either  the  required  academic 
background  or  the  vocational  training  needed 
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to  fill  them.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration In  the  brief  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, from  May  1,  1961,  to  mid-February  1963, 
has  enrolled  2,771  persons  In  a  wide  range  of 
trade  courses  in  the  States  wholly  or  partly 
in  this  district.  The  subsidy  paid  has 
aggregated  $13  million.  As  the  enrollment 
is  limited  to  the  openings  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket, employment  Is  practically  assured;  the 
program  has  already  made  a  noted  contribu- 
tion in  the  employment  field. 

2.    MANPOWCT    DEVELOPMENT    AND    TRAINING 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Tl^lnlng 
Act  was  enacted  In  March  1962  to  delve  deep- 
er Into  the  problem  of  unused  manpower,  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  solution.  Essentially,  the 
training  of  unemployed  persons  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  has 
been  extended  from  critical  areas  to  all  labor 
markets  In  the  Nation. 

Two  developments  have  Increased  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  unemployment  problem. 
First,  an  Increasing  number  of  young  people 
are  entering  the  labor  force.  In  1963.  1  mil- 
lion more  youths  will  reach  the  age  of  16 
than  In  1962.  The  rapidly  growing  supply 
of  labor  Is  seen  even  more  dramatically  when 
a  wider  age  range  and  a  longer  period  of  time 
are  considered.  During  the  decade  of  the 
1950's.  the  labor  force  between  the  ages  of 
14  «md  24  Increased  only  by  about  400.000. 
In  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  the  saine  group 
will  Increase  by  about  6  million.  The  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  these  young  workers 
in  the  1960'8  will  be  about  15  times  greater 
than  In  the  1950'8.  Second,  the  more  rapid 
rate  erf  automation  In  the  economy  Is  elimi- 
nating substantially  the  number  of  unskilled 
Job  opportunities.  An  attempt  to  break 
this  vicious  circle  of  an  Increasing  number 
of  youth  entering  the  labor  market  while 
autcMnatlon  is  reducing  the  number  of  Jobs 
Is  being  made  under  the  Manpower  Act. 

The  problem  Is  approached  in  this  man- 
ner. Present  and  future  manpower  short- 
ages are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  current 
information  and  most  probable  future 
trends.  Persons  who  have  the  ability  and 
Interest  to  fill  these  vacancies  through  edu- 
cation and  training  are  being  selected  for 
specific  training.  The  training  program  is 
now  proceeding  at  50,000  to  60,000  per  year. 

Tbvis  far.  most  of  those  finishing  training 
programs  have  been  placed  in  Jobs.  In  this 
district,  such  training  programs  have  been 
initiated  by  State  employment  departments 
In  the   larger  cities. 

3.    POBLIC    WORKS 

The  accelerated  public  works  program  was 
enacted  by  the  Uj8.  Congress  in  September 
1962,  as  another  measure  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in  the 
chronically  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States.  The  objectives  are  to  provide  imme- 
diate, useful  work  for  individuals  in  such 
communities  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  as- 
sist these  communities,  through  the  Im- 
provement of  their  public  faculties.  In  be- 
coming more  conducive  to  industrial  devel- 
opment and  better  places  In  which  to  re- 
side. 

Areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  act 
are  those  which  have  been  designated  as  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  of  1961.  and  those  whoch  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  determines  to  have  suf- 
fered from  substantial  unemployment  for 
at  least  9  of  the  preceding  12  months.  In 
this  district,  a  few  areas  In  addition  to  those 
eligible  for  the  area  redevelopment  program 
are  eligible  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

The  qualifying  projects  are  of  two  general 
types:  Federal  projects  that  are  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress  under  the  supervision 
of  Federal  departments  or  agencies  In  eligible 
areas,  for  example,  public  buildings,  fiood 
control,  river  and  harbor  projects  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  ro€uls  and  trails,  reforestation  and 
range   improvements  on   public  lands;   and 


St^ate  and  local  government  projects  with 
Federal  financial  assistance,  for  example,  air- 
ports, hospitals,  waste  treatment  systems, 
and  community  facilities.  Assistance  is 
given  to  newly  initiated  projects  and  to  the 
acceleration  of  existing  ones. 

Certain  restrictions  are  placed  on  the  proj- 
ects authorized.  They  EU-e  limited  to  those 
that  win  meet  an  essential  public  need  con- 
sistent with  locally  approved  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  specific  area.  They  must  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  reduction  of  local 
unemployment,  with  schedules  initiated  or 
accelerated  within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time,  so  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
projects  can  be  completed  within  12  months 
from  the  time  of  Initiation  or  acceleration. 
School  construction  Is  specifically  excluded; 
funds  cannot  be  made  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  construction  of  any  school  or  other 
educational  facility. 

A  specific  requirement  made  on  State  or 
local  projects  Is  that  they  represent  a  net 
Increase  In  total  expenditures  made  by  gov- 
ernmental units  for  capital  expenditures. 
This  provision  assures  that  the  extra  effort 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  create 
useful  emplojrment  is  matched  by  a  com- 
parable effort  from  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  on  State  and  local 
projects  can  be  made  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  without  regard  to 
previous  laws  limiting  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  less  than  this  percentage.  Where 
a  State  or  local  government  does  not  have 
sufficient  economic  or  financial  resources  to 
assume  the  additional  cost,  the  Federal  grant 
can  be  Increased  to  75  percent  of  the  total. 

Provisions  in  the  act  provide  a  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  among  States 
and  among  large  and  small  communities. 
Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized can  be  made  available  for  public 
works  projects  in  any  State,  and  not  less 
than  $300  million  of  the  $900  mUlion  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  the  act 


must  be  allocated  to  generally  rural  areas 
or  small  communities  suffering  from  chronic 
unemployment  or  underemployment. 

This  legislation  has  accelerated  public 
works  In  the  United  States.  In  the  brief 
period  of  7  months,  over  $16.5  million  of 
Federal  funds  and  nearly  $2  million  of  local 
government  fvmds  were  authorized  for  proj- 
ects In  Ninth  District  States.  The  depletion 
of  the  original  Federal  appropriation  made 
it  necessary  to  postpone  additional  projects 
The  principal  type  of  projects  authorized  In- 
cludes public  and  Institutional  buildings, 
highways,  sewer  and  water  systems,  and  con- 
servation and  development  projects. 

As  this  program  Is  limited  to  the  chronic 
unemployment  areas,  the  projects  authorized 
In  this  district  are  restricted  to  Upper  Michi- 
gan, northwestern  Wisconsin,  northeastern 
Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin,  northern 
Minnesota  and  western  Montana  (see  table 
below) .  A  few  projects  have  been  authorized 
on  Indian  reservations  In  both  North  and 
South  Dakota. 

4.  RTJEAL  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 

The  preceedlng  Federal  programs  were  de- 
signed primarily  for  urban  areas.  A  similar 
program  has  been  designed  for  rural  areas, 
administered  on  a  State  level.  The  Rural 
Areas  Development  had  Its  origin  In  1955. 
when  President  Elsenhower  urged  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  appropriate  agencies  to 
alleviate  the  situation  of  low  income  rural 
families.  At  first,  the  program  was  limited 
to  those  counties  with  substantial  problems 
due  primarily  to  low  Income  farms.  In  1960, 
the  program  was  expanded  to  Include  any 
county  or  area  faced  with  problems  of  ad- 
justment, whether  rapid  growth  or  persistent 
decline.  Agrlcultiiral  extension  specialists 
and  others  now  assist  local  leaders  (1)  In 
developing  organizational  procedure,  (2)  In 
the  formulation  of  an  economic  development 
program  which  serves  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems and  to  develop  alternative  solutions, 
and  (3)  in  helping  to  carry  out  appropriate 
action  programs. 


Acceleraietl  public  works  projects  in  9th  District  States,  Mar.  1,  l'J€S 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 


Broad  clussiflcation 


Nonresidential: 

llo.siiit:d  and  Institutional.. 

.\<iinlnistratlve  and  service. 

Otlior  nonresldentlaL 

Highways 

Bewcr  and  water  systems 

Conservailun  and  development. 
All  odier  public  projects 


Total. 


Nuinlirr 
o{  iirojects 


Accflcrttt<'d 
PubUc  W'ork.s 
Administra- 
tion 


Source  of  funds 


Other 

Federal 

funds 


Local 

matching 


7 
•1 
78 
67 
20 
68 
3 

2S4 


tS26 
477 
3,9M 
4,246 
2.090 
4.303 
423 


10,300 


$287 


70 


366 


1820 


42 

10 

066 

73 


ToUl 


$1,»41 

477 

4.008 

4,266 

^,135 

4.436 

423 


1,020 


18,086 


EsiIninK'd 
on-site 
man- 
months 


1,721 
317 
4,581 
.VK24 
2,456 
8,441 
406 


23,806 


Source    "Aoalorated  Public  Works  Proftram  Directory  of  Approved  Projects,"  as  of  M:ir.  1,  19fi3,  r..«.  l)ei>art- 
mont  of  Conimerce,  Ktv&  Redevelopment  Admlnlstrittion. 


CONCEPTS  IN  COMMUNITT  AND  AREA 
DEVELOPMENT 

A  community  Improvement  program,  not 
one  limited  to  Industrial  development,  bene- 
fits the  people  already  In  the  community.  In 
most  communities,  economic  growth  stems 
largely  from  the  expansion  of  existing  firms 
or  the  establishment  of  new  ones  by  local 
people  rather  than  from  the  attraction  of 
outsiders  to  a  center.  Well-planned  urban 
centers  encourage  an  expansion  in  business 
activity. 

An  essential  part  of  the  preliminary  work  of 
Initiating  a  community  Improvement  pro- 
gram Is  the  drawing  up  of  an  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program.  When  this 
work  Is  properly  organized,  it  serves  several 
purposes.  First,  tlie  working  panel  for  this 
task,  by  constituting  a  cross  section  of  the 


people  in  a  designated  area,  will  Insure  wide 
representation.  Second,  the  assembling  of 
the  information  on  the  available  resources, 
both  natural  and  human,  and  the  formation 
of  an  economic  plan  on  this  basis  will  tend 
to  eliminate  unsound  solutions.  Finally,  the 
panel  developing  the  plan  will  promote  gen- 
eral support  among  the  electorate. 

The  technological  transition  In  the  Ninth 
District  economy  Is  so  far  reaching  that 
merely  developing  a  plan  will  not  guarantee 
the  restoration  of  all  urban  centers.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  population  In 
large  metropolitan  centers  has  grown  rapidly; 
in  medium-sized  centers  It  has  remained 
stable  or  has  increased  slowly.  But  In  the 
small  centers  it  has  declined.  The  large  and 
medium-sized  urban  centers  will  survive, 
their  rate  of  growth  depending,  in  some  mea- 
sure,  on   effective   leadership.     Many   small 
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towns  will  continue  to  decline  as  the  func- 
tion they  served  largely  disappears.  As  the 
population  on  farms  decllnefl.  the  population 
In  urban  centers  serving  farm  regions  also 
decreases  and  some  ot  these  municipalities 
face  the  possibility  of  disappearing  alto- 
gether. 

Nevertheless,  some  small  towns  are  needed. 
For  Instance,  even  In  this  age  of  rapid  trans- 
portation, a  farmer  cannot  afford  to  drive  a 
hundred  miles  for  a  new  fan  belt  on  his 
tractor  nor  can  his  wife  drive  such  a  distance 
to  buy  the  groceries.  The  solution  n\ay  be  a 
consolidation  of  the  facilities  In  several  towns 
Into  an  efficient  munlclptUlty  that  can  pro- 
vide the  ordinary  product  distribution  and 
services  required  today.  This  concept  has 
been  developed  at  Kansas  State  College,  The 
faculty  Is  providing  leadership  to  citizens  In 
small  centers  who  are  Interested  In  this  kind 
ot  a  solution. 

In  summary,  the  primary  objective  of  com- 
munity and  area  development  and  redevelop- 
ment programs  Is  to  minimize  the  effects 
of  the  dislocations  resulting  from  the  rapid 
progress  In  our  economy.  Efforts  are  made 
to  open  new  opportunities  for  employment 
to  offset  those  disappearing  due  to  rapid 
changes  In  both  production  and  distribution 
by  encouraging  sound  expansion  of  old  firms 
and  establishment  of  new  ones. 

OscAB  p.  LrrrcBEK. 


American  Bankers  Urge  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  mssoxTmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  14 
the  American  Bankers  Association  made 
an  Important  contribution  to  the  growing 
public  discussion  of  the  chronic  US.  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit.  Among  the  12 
recommendations  of  the  ABA  was  one 
urging  that  restoration  of  equilibrium 
in  the  balance  of  payments  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  order  of  national  priority. 

This  recommendation  is  in  complete 
accord  with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 192.  which  I  introduced  on  July  5. 
This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  restoration  of  b€Jance-of- 
paymenta  equilibrium  should  receive 
highest  priority  in  the  formation  of  na- 
tional economic  policy,  that  mainte- 
nance of  balance-of -payments  eQuillbrl- 
um  should  be  a  major  and  continuing 
goal  of  policy,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  initiate  discussion  within 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  look- 
ing to  a  strengthening  of  the  worlds 
payments  system.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jav- 
ITS  and  Senator  Jack  Miller,  two  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, have  introduced  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  a  summary  of  the  12  rec- 
ommendations of  the  ABA  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point : 

Stncscaar   or   Rbcommcndations 

At  a  time  when  the  need  for  improvement 
in  the  balance  of  payments  is  imperative, 
little  change  in  the  size  of  the  underlying 
deficit  is  being  recorded.  In  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  current  progress,  and  of  its  impli- 


cations for  international  confidence  in  the 
dollar  and  international  monetary  stabUity. 
we  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  Nation's  policies  for  restoration  of 
a  sustainable  payments  position  be  strength- 
ened and  enlarged. 

The  initiation  of  stronger  measures  at  this 
time  may  not  produce  Immediate  and  dra- 
matic improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, but  it  win  strengthen  International 
confidence  in  the  steps  being  taken  to 
achieve  a  correction  of  the  deficit  and  as- 
sure sufficient  time  for  the  completion  of 
orderly  adjustments.  Consequently,  highest 
official  reaffirmation  of  our  determination  to 
intensify  the  attack  on  the  payments  prob- 
lem, coupled  with  concrete  evidence  that 
existing  policies  to  restore  payments  equilib- 
rium are  being  strengthened  and  enlarged. 
Is  urgently  needed. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  Nation 
can.  through  prompt  and  effective  measures, 
overcome  the  dangers  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  inadequate  action  or  undue  delay 
In  dealing  with  iU  International  financial 
difficulties.  Accordingly,  we  offer  the  follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1.  The  restoration  of  equilibrium  In  the 
balance  of  payments  must  be  elevated  to 
the  highest  order  of  national  priority. 

3.  Public  policy  should  be  directed  firmly 
toward  preserving  the  existing  gold  parity 
of  the  dollar.  Devaluation  or  the  adoption 
of  floating  exchange  rates  would  do  Irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  international  monetary 
system,  and  to  the  economic,  military,  and 
political  strength  of  the  entire  free  world. 

3.  We  recommend  the  enactment,  in  this 
session  of  Congress  of  an  across-the-board 
reduction  In  personal  and  corporate  tax  rates 
designed  to  improve  the  climate  for  direct 
business  investment  in  this  country, 
stengthen  the  prospects  for  cost-price  sta- 
bility, and  restrain  the  large  outflow  of 
private  long-term  capital. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  monetary  au- 
thorities permit  less  credit  ease   and  some 

'  firming  of  Interest  rates.  Such  a  move  would 
restrain  the  outfiow  of  short-term  funds  to 
oversea  markets,  arrest  the  trend  toward 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  credit,  and 
avoid  an  excessive  buildup  of  liquidity  which 
could  Jeopardize  cost-price  stability  in  the 
future. 

5.  To  preserve  international  confidence  in 
the  dollar  and  to  safeguard  stability  in  costs 
and  prices,  we  urge  that  Federal  spending  be 
held  at  present  levels  during  the  transition 
to  lower  tax  rates.  This  will  require  sharp 
reductions  in  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
voted  by  the  Congress. 

6.  Further  progress  In  reducing  the  for- 
eign-exchange costs  of  the  Nation's  Defense 
Establishment  is  imperative.  Such  progress 
should  begin  with — but  cannot  be  confined 
to — an  Intensification  of  efforts  to  obtain  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  costs  of 
maintaining  the  military  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

7.  Reductions  in  the  foreign-exchange 
costs  of  the  foreign  aid  program  are  urgently 
needed.  These  reductions  can  best  be  ac- 
complished through  maximum  tying  of  aid 
to  U.S.  exports  and  through  the  assumption 
of  a  larger  part  of  the  responsibility  for  aid 
by  our  prosperous  allies.  Barring  success  in 
these  efforts,  we  see  no  alternative  to  a  net 
reduction  in  the  fiow  of  free  world  aid  to 
developing  nations. 

8.  We  urge  public  officials  to  marshal  all 
of  the  Nation's  International  bargaining 
strength,  which  Is  great,  in  carrying  out  its 
trade  and  tariff  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  in  pushing  for  removal  of 
existing  discriminations  against  dollar  goods. 

9.  We  endorse  the  efforts  of  Oovernment 
officials  In  encoxiraging  the  freeing  and  en- 
largement of  European  capital  markets. 
Success  In  these  efforts,  coupled  with  more 
aggressive  efforts  to  promote  foreign  pur- 
chases  of   securitiea    Issued    in    the   United 


States,    should    produce   reductions    In    the 
outflow  of  private  capital. 

10.  Oovernment  leadership  in  the  field  of 
export  promotion  has  Ijeen  constructive  and 
should  be  continued.  In  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  increased  aggressiveness  in 
exploring  and  developing  export  opportu- 
nities Is  called  for. 

11.  Resort  to  the  Imposition  of  direct  con- 
trols over  International  capital  movements, 
or  other  forms  of  foreign  exchange  control, 
must  t>e  avoided.  We  endorse  the  rejection 
of  such  controls  by  responsible  Oovernment 
officials. 

12.  The  creation  of  a  supranational  credit- 
creating  Institution  which  might  facilitate 
the  financing  of  the  deficit  in  the  XJ3.  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable.  Impressions  that  the  United  States 
is  seeking  an  escape  from  balance-of-pay- 
ments  disciplines  through  expansions  in 
International  liquidity  could  seriously  strain 
International  confidence  In  the  dollar. 
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Captive   Nations   Week   Address   by  Dr. 
George  M.   DimitroT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   K«W    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  George  M.  Dimitrov. 
chairman.  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  given  at  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  dinner  at  the  National  Press 
Club  on  July  17. 

As  the  sponsor  of  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  In  this  Congress  on  be- 
half of  the  captive  nations,  I  believe  Dr. 
Dlmitrov's  remarks  are  most  Inspiring, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  call  this  excellent 
address  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Dm.  Oeoxqi  M.  DiMmov.  Chair- 
man. Assembly  or  Caftivs  Eukopkam  Na- 
tions.  AT  THE  CAPTIVB  NATIONS  WXKK  Dm- 

NCB,   National  Pmxss  Club,  Washington. 

DC,  Jtn.T  17,  1963 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  greet  you  here 
tonight  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations.  We  are  gathered  to 
observe,  for  the  fifth  time.  Captive  Nations 
Week,  which  the  U.S.  Congress  established 
as  a  token  of  the  moral  and  political  com- 
mitment of  America  to  the  goal  of  Independ- 
ence and  freedom  for  the  nations  submerged 
by  the  only  colonialist  flood  of  our  times. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  give  voice  to  our  abid- 
ing gratitude  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  its  action  in  1969  and  for  its  never 
faltering  Interest  and  support  for  our  good 
cause.  It  Is  particularly  gratifying  that  so 
many  distinguished  Members  of  the  Congress 
chose  to  be  with  us  tonight.  Their  presence 
here  is  a  stimulating  message  to  the  people 
of  our  homelands. 

Our  thoughts  of  sincere  appreciation  also 
go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  for  proclaiming 
Captive  Nations  Week.  1963  and  thus  help- 
ing to  consolidate  the  tradition  of  an  annual 
period  of  dedication  to  one  of  the  unfinished 
tasks  of  all  freedom-loving  men  and  nations. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  tonight 
the  Ambassador  of  China,  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany,  and  Vietnam — the 
forcibly  divided  nations — as  well  as  of  Lithu- 


ania and  Latvia.  Their  presence  here  sym- 
bolizes the  will  to  recover  freedom  and  the 
solidarity  of  all  captive  nations — be  they  en- 
tirely or  only  partly  submerged  by  the  Com- 
munist imperial  tide;  be  they  located  In  Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  or  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
be  they  nominally  Independent  or  formally 
incorporated  in  the  Soviet  Union  proper. 

We  are  furthermore  honored  to  have 
amongst  us  the  heads  of  the  institutions, 
one  governmental,  the  other  private,  broad- 
casting to  our  homelands,  as  well  as  many 
journalists,  among  them  men  and  women 
who  have  earned  both  our  respect  and  our 
gratitude.  We  thank  them  for  being  with 
us  tonight. 

My  principal  task  tonight  is  to  present 
tokens  of  recognition  to  proven  friends  of 
our  cause.  But  the  occasion  imposes  an- 
other duty  upon  the  spokesman  of  nine  cap- 
tive nations.  It  calls  for  a  brief  but  candid 
expression  of  our  views  on  current  trends 
In  Western  thinking  and  policies  about  East 
Central  Europe. 

To  put  it  briefiy.  both  in  Western  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  the  prevailing  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  a  wind  of  change 
is  sweeping  over  our  homelands.  Domestical- 
ly the  regimes  are  supposed  to  be  evolving 
toward  more  freedom — liberalization  is  the 
usual  word — while  Internationally  they  are 
viewed  as  taking  an  Increasingly  independ- 
ent posture  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
trends,  it  is  said,  provide  the  only  hope  of 
change  for  the  better.  They  must  he  fur- 
thered, and  can  only  be  furthered  to  the 
extent  the  Western  Powers  place  themselves 
In  a  position  to  exercise  a  more  effective  in- 
fiuence  upon  developments  in  this  area. 
This — it  is  added — can  only  be  accomplished 
by  expanding,  on  every  possible  level,  con- 
tact with  the  Communist  regimes  in  East 
Central  Europe. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  premises  of  these 
propositions. 

What  is  usually  described  as  lit)erallzation 
Lb  nothing  but  a  relaxation  of  repression,  a 
lessening  of  irrational  and  unnecessarily 
brutal  terror.  The  only  country  where  this 
relaxation  has  resulted  in  a  limited  departiu-e 
from  totalitarian  dogmatism  is  Poland.  And 
there  it  was  a  tactical  retreat  in  the  face  of 
menacing  Internal  pressures  in  an  interna- 
tional context  unfavorable  to  Moscow.  In 
all  other  captive  countries  the  more  rational 
reign  of  terror  was  the  consequence  of  In- 
creased confidence  among  the  ruling  Com- 
munists. This  Communist  confidence  is 
based  on  two  main  reasons.  The  Communists 
no  longer  fear  any  effective  action  on  the  part 
of  the  West  to  bring  about  freely  elected 
governments.  They  believe  that  their  op- 
ponents are  so  discouraged  by  Western  pas- 
sivity that  draconlc  criminal  legislation,  con- 
trol over  everybody's  livelihood  and  a  more 
efficient  repressive  apparatus  are  enough  to 
keep  them  Inactive. 

The  arbitrary  and  lawless  police  regime  U 
siUl  ruling  in  East  Central  Europe.  The 
subordination  to  Moscow  in  all  essentials  Is 
still  a  fact.    The  four  plUars  of  totalitarian 

rule the  monopoly  by  the  Communist  P.irty 

of  coercion,  communication,  education,  and 
economic  control  and  explolUtion— are  in- 
tact. So  long  as  they  prevail,  to  speak  about 
lll)erallzatlon  Is  to  add  Insult  to  the  count- 
less Injuries  our  nations  were  forced  to 
suffer  in  the  post-World  War  II  years. 

As  to  the  alleged  Inclination  of  the  satellite 
rulers  to  stand  up  to  Moscow,  much  has 
been  made  lately  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Rumanian  Communist  regime  to  the  integra- 
tion plains  of  Comecom.  The  truth  is  that 
efforts  at  integration  collided  from  the  very 
Inception  of  the  Comecom  with  the  wish  of 
every  satellite  to  become  self-sufficient — on 
the  approved  Soviet  pattern.  What  is  really 
new  In  this  case  Is  the  fact  that  the  story 
about  the  Rumanian  opposition  was  deliber- 
ately leaked  out  in  Bucharest  to  Western 
diplomats  and  Journalists.     The  only  ques- 


tion Is  whether  this  was  done  In  defiance  of 
Moscow,  or  with  Its  knowledge  and  blessing. 

We  maintain  that  Moscow  knew  of  and  ap- 
proved the  leakages.  We  have  good  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  whole  maneuver  aims  at 
preparing  the  climate  for  Western  aid  and 
loans  to  Rumania  first,  to  other  satellites 
later.  Unable  to  supply  the  heavy  machinery 
and  Industrial  Installations  required  for  the 
fulfillment  of  development  plans  In  Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  Nikita  Khrushchev 
himself  advised  the  respective  regimes  to 
follow  the  example  of  Gomulka  and  Tito  in 
seeking  loans  and  aid  in  the  West.  He 
furthermore  gave  permission  to  the  satellites 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  such  loans  by 
projecting  themselves  in  a  new  posture  of 
independence   vls-a-vis   Moscow. 

This  strategy  to  accelerate  the  industrial 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  Empire  with  the  aid 
of  the  Western  Powers  is  now  unfolding.  It 
bespeaks  the  conviction  of  Soviet  policy- 
makers that  the  economic  and  political  ad- 
v.antages  to  be  gained  from  portraying  the 
captive  nations  as  increasingly  independent 
by  far  outweighs  the  dangers  Involved  In 
fostering  the  Image  of  a  crisis-ridden  Soviet 

bloc. 

I  have  gone  to  some  length  in  exposing 
the  way  the  Communists  try  to  exploit  the 
hopp.  widely  held  in  the  West,  that  the 
Communist  regimes  can  be  weaned  away 
from  Moscow  by  increased  trade  and  even 
Hid.  It  is  our  contention  that  more  internal 
freedom  and  less  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union  will  never  be  the  outcome  of  friendli- 
ness or  helpfulness  toward  the  Communist 
regimes.  They  will  have  to  be  wrested  by 
steady  pressures  from  within  and  from  with- 
out. The  internal  pressures  are  obviously 
contingent  upon  the  strength  of  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  our  Nation.  This,  in  turn,  re- 
fiects  their  hopes  and  their  faith  in  the  West. 
The  spirit  of  our  Nation  is  then  the  key  to 
their  future  deliverance,  as  it  Is  today,  by 
Its  deterring  effects,  an  Increasingly  signifi- 
cant element  of  Western  security.  This  is 
why  we  were  most  gratified  that  in  his  ad- 
dress in  Frankfurt,  on  June  26,  President 
Kennedy  recognized  among  the  titsks  devolv- 
ing upon  the  United-  States  and  its  Allies 
•  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  those  Europeans 
who  are  not  now  free." 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  it  Is  in  the  power 
of  the  West  to  bolster  the  spirit  of  our 
conutrymen  and  their  faith  In  the  West. 
There  are  two  ways  to  accomplish  this  end: 
First,  to  demonstrate  to  them  by  deeds  that 
the  West  is  strong,  united  and  determined 
to  win;  second,  to  show  them,  by  meaning- 
ful political  and  diplomatic  actions,  that 
their  Independence  and  freedom  is  an  ob- 
jective of  Western  and.  above  all.  United 
States  policy,  and  not  merely  an  object  of 
occasional  oratory. 

The  spirit  of  our  countrymen  is  under- 
mined, not  strengthened,  every  time  you. 
in  the  free  world,  fall  to  distinguish  between 
the  oppressed  and  the  oppressors;  every  time 
you  lend  respectability  to  their  unchosen 
rulers;  everytime  you  appear  to  recognize 
their  bondage  as  f.nal  and  their  deliverance 
beyond  the  realm  of  practicability. 

Few  recent  trends  are  more  disturbing,  to 
those  who  haven't  drawn  their  education  on 
communism  from  books  alone,  than  the 
tendency  to  consider  Marxism-Leninism  as 
just  another  BOClal-economlc-poUtical  sys- 
tem. More  and  more  seldom  Is  moral  Judg- 
ment passed  on  communism.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  criminal  is  less  despicable  than 
his  crime;  or  that  the  movement,  the  party, 
has  greatly  Improved  on  the  erroneous  doc- 
trine from  which  it  springs.  No  wonder  that 
moral  distinction  has  become  blurred  and 
that,  calling  communism  an  evil  Is  viewed  as 
bad  taste. 

To  people  who  have  gone  and  still  go 
through  unspeakable  suffering  and  moral 
degradation  these  are  not  stimulating  de- 
velopments.    What  will  they  think  and  leel. 


for  instance.  In  my  own  country,  Bulgaria, 
or  in  Romania,  In  seeing  the  man  In  charge 
of  Amerlc-n  agriculture  In  the  midst  of  the 
brutes  who  have  reduced  our  proud  peasants 
to  the  status  of  medieval  serfs?  Let  It  be 
remembered  that  the  peasants  still  form 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  popxila- 
tion  in  these  two  countries.  Military  cam- 
paigns— spread  over  18  years — were  required 
to  overcome  them  and  their  continued  de- 
fiance of  communism  Is  shown  by  the  catas- 
trophic state  of  East  European  agriculture. 
It  shouldn't  be  hard  to  Imagine  how  these 
men  will  feel  In  seeing  that  their  butchers 
are  being  bestowed  high  International  re- 
spectability. 

But  disappointments  nothwlthstanduig. 
we  exiles  have  not  lost  faith  In  the  ultimate 
victory  of  freedom.  We  know  that  commu- 
nism is  waging  the  cold  war  by  all  means 
short  of  major  wars,  on  all  continents,  day 
in  and  day  out.  We  know  that  for  them 
coexistence  does  not  mean  live  and  let  live. 
It  means  the  lnununlty  of  their  own  terri- 
tory to  Western  political  action  and  complete 
freedom  for  themselves  to  conduct  unlimited 
political  warfare  In  the  non-Communist 
lands.  That  the  Communists  prepare  for 
large-scale  offensives  Is  Indicated,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  dispatch  In  yesterday's  papers 
announcing  the  creation  In  Moscow  of  a 
Committee  of  cultural  relations  with  people 
of  Soviet  extraction  abroad.  This  comes  in 
the  wake  of  similar  efforts  among  East  Cen- 
tral European  emigres. 

We  are  confident  that  all  this  will  persuade 
the  Western  powers  that  tyranny  cannot  he 
weakened  when  it  is  helped  to  overcome  the 
consequences  of  Its  crimes,  blunders  and 
failures;  of  Its  contempt  for  human  nature 
and  dignity.  It  will,  I  am  confident.  Induce 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  obvious 
troubles  the  Soviet  empire  is  beset  with  by 
pressing  for  a  comprehensive  European  set- 
tlement based  on  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination. It  will,  I  hope,  prompt  them  to 
take  up  the  challenge  the  Soviet  rulers  have 
flung  to  them  In  their  recent  letter  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  called  In  this  letter  for  the  final  li- 
quidation of  colonialism  in  1965,  during  the 
so-called  International  year  of  cooperation. 
This  means,  of  course,  bringing  up  at  long 
last  the  Issue  of  Soviet  colonialism  before  the 
United  Nations,  and  maintaining  the  Hun-' 
garian  question  on  the  agenda — both  as  a 
matter  of  principle  and  regardless  of  the 
voting  prospects. 

Khrushchev  has  unambiguously  declared, 
the  other  day,  that  his  strategy  will  soon 
lead  to  the  worldwide  victory  of  communism. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  by  every  token  the  West- 
ern Powers  are  entitled  to  si>eak  and  act 
with  even  more  confidence.  It  is  our  un- 
shakable conviction  that  freedom  will  pre- 
vail. 


"Federal  Aid  to  Education— Present  State 
of  the  Question,"  by  Hon.  James  J. 
Delaney 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  a  clear, 
concise  statement  by  a  distinguished  col- 
league, Hon.  James  J.  Delaney.  on  "Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Education" — a  subject  with 
which  he  is  fully  acquainted.  Congress- 
man Delaney's  knowledge  and  sound 
rca.soning  produced  the  "GI  Bill  for  Jun- 
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ior"  which  I  and  seven  other  Members 
have  cosponsored.  This  legislation  pre- 
senu  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  Deu^nkt's  article  waa  printed  In 
the  annual  education  issue  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Tablet  on  May  16.  1963.  and  states 
cogent  and  Irrefutable  reasons  for  his 
position. 

I  am  sure  all  Members  who  read  this 
statement  will  agree  that  we  have  at 
hand  an  equitable  solution  to  meet  the 
pressing  need  in  the  educational  field. 

The  statement  follows: 
PcDTXAL   Aid   to   Education — Pbesxttt   Statk 

or  TH«  Question,  bt   How.  Jamis  J.  D«- 

LANET.     RmiEaiirrATITI.     NlWTK     CONO«ES- 

bional  District  or  Niw  Yobk 

In  July  oX  1961. 1  voted.  In  the  Rule*  Com- 
mittee, agalnat  a  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  whlcJi  had  been  prepared  by  the  NEA  on 
two  grounds: 

1.  The  bill  made  no  provision  for  aome 
7  million  American  children  attending  In- 
dependent achoola.  thereby  dlBcrlmlnatlng 
against  them  in  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  This  bill  was  part  of  a  plan  by  NEA  to 
set  up  a  monolithic  educational  system  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  based 
on  the  atheistic  concept  of  man  At  that 
time  I  called  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  to  a  brochure  Inspired  by  the  NEA 
entitled  "A  Federal  Education  Agency  for 
the  Future"  which  fully  supported  my 
charge. 

At  that  time  I  stated:  "I  shall  not  vote 
for  legislative  discrimination."  I  also  stated 
"diversity  is  the  quintessence  of  democracy. 
Uniformity  Is  the  hallmark  of  totalitarian- 
ism".    On  these  principles  I  still  stand. 

Early  in  1962  In  the  87th  Congress  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  based  on  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  parental  rights  principles.  This 
bill  has  been  reintroduced  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  me  and  bears  number  HJl.  320. 
Identical  bills  have  also  been  Introduced  by 
Congressmen  CAarr  and  Halpxsn.  of  New 
York,  and  Hawkims.  of  California,  and  are 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Ify  bill  recognizes  the  nat- 
ural, dvU.  and  constitutional  right  of  par- 
ents to  choose  the  education  of  their  cliil- 
dren.  This  basic  right  of  parents  has  been 
held  to  be  a  constitutional  right  by  the  n.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  the  cases  of  Society  of 
Sistert  v.  Pierce,  263  UJB.  510  and  Meyer  v. 
NehroMka.  262  U.S.  300.  The  universal  decla- 
ration of  human  rights  proclaimed  by  the 
United  Nations  also  Includes  this  right  in 
subdivision  3  of  article  26:  "Parents  have  a 
prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education 
that  shall  be  given  to  their  children."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  most  recent 
encyclical  of  Pope  John  xxm  also  pro- 
claimed the  principles  of  freedom  of  choice 
and  the  prior  rights  of  parents  to  direct  the 
education  of  their  children.  Pope  John 
said: 

"By  the  natural  law  every  human  being 
has  the  right  to  respect  for  his  person.  To 
his  good  reputation.  The  right  to  freedom 
In  searching  for  truth  and  in  expressing  and 
communicating  this  opinion,  and  In  pursuit 
of  art.  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the 
moral  order  and  the  common  good.  And  he 
has  the  right  to  be  informed  truthfully 
about  public  events. 

"The  natxiral  law  also  gives  man  the  right 
to  share  In  the  benefits  of  culture,  and 
therefore  the  right  to  a  basic  education  and 
to  technical  and  professlonid  training  In 
keplng  with  the  stage  of  educational  devel- 
opment in  the  couhtry  to  which  he  belongs. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  Insure  that 
persons  be  enabled,  on  the  basis  of  merit,  to 
go  on  to  higher  studies,  so  that,  as  far  a« 
possible,   they  may  occupy  poets  and   take 


on  reeponsibllltiee  in  human  society  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  natural  gifts  and  the 
skills  they  have  acquired." 

Pope  John  also  said : 

"Parents,  however,  have  a  prior  right  In 
the  support  and  education  of  their  chU- 
dren." 

My  bin  Is  modeled  on  the  OI  bill  of  rights, 
whose  provisions  are  generally  well  known 
to  the  American  public.  I  stated  at  the 
time  when  I  first  Introduced  this  bill  "the 
bill  merely  follows  the  approach  of  the  OI 
bill  of  rights  and  the  page  boys  bill,  both 
of  which  have  worked  successfully  and  with- 
out criticism.  It  Is  the  commonsense  solu- 
tion to  this  problem." 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  lack  of  clear 
understanding  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  aid  to  students  attending 
nonpublic  schools  Insofar  as  the  public 
consensus  was  concerned.  The  public  dia- 
log, which  has  occurred  within  the  past  2 
years  has  dissipated  the  fog  of  doubt  which 
existed.  EKiring  that  time  the  public  has 
learned  that  the  Federal  Oovernment.  even 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance,  made  provisions 
for  aid  to  all  educational  Institutions  in- 
cluding theological  seminaries.  Since  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  made  grants  of  land  to  all  of  the 
land-grant  colleges,  which  included  church- 
related  colleges  and  even  theological  semi- 
naries. Immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  the 
Federal  Oovernment  set  up  Howard  Univer- 
sity in  Washington.  DC,  and  has  supported 
It  from  that  day  to  this.  Howard  University 
maintains  a  theological  seminary  although 
imder  the  Federal  law.  which  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
no  portion  of  the  moneys  granted  by  the 
Congress  goes  to  support  the  theological 
seminary. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  the  same  time  that  the  North- 
west Ordinance  was  enacted,  also  set  up  a 
similar  plan  known  as  the  Gospel  Lots  or 
Gospel  Funds  which  provided  that  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  lands  In  upstate  New  York 
that  a  certain  portion  be  set  aside  for  the 
Ooepel  and  school.  These  Ooepel  Lots  and 
Gospel  Funds  are  still  perpetuated  In  the 
education  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
many  upstate  communities  are  still  receiving 
benefits  from  them. 

It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  in  New 
York,  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  School  on 
Barclay  Street  received  aid  from  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1806.  and  further  that  Gov- 
ernor Seward  In  1840.  in  his  annual  message 
to  the  legislature.  reccMnmended  State  aid  to 
chiirch-related  schools. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  educational  programs  on  the  college 
level,  where  the  Federal  Government  makes 
grants,  either  direct  to  the  institution,  or  to 
students  attending  private  and  church-re- 
lated colleges.  In  addition,  the  Federal 
Government  maintains  a  military  educa- 
tional program,  known  at  the  ROTC  In  which 
all  church-related  colleges  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ROTC  program  also  extends  to  secondary,  or 
high  schools.  The  GI  bill  of  rights  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  Federal  aid  to  education 
program.  This  treats  all  persons  alike  and 
there  Is  no  discrimination  or  attempt  to  con- 
trol the  educational  system.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally known  but  the  GI  bill  of  rights  is  also 
applicable  to  GI's  attending  either  primary 
or  secondary  schools  of  their  choice. 
Throughout  the  country  many  OTs  attended 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  their  choice 
and  their  tuition  was  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Under 
the  various  Junior  ROTC  programs  all  sec- 
ondary schools,  whether  church  related  or 
not  may  participate  and  receive  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  page 
boys  bin,  which  provides  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  shall   pay  the  tuition  for  the 


education  of  page  boys  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  Congress  also  applies  to  primary, 
secondary,  and  college  education. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  realize  that  the  church-related 
schools  were  here  first  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  from  its  inception,  has, 
down  to,  and  Including  the  present  time, 
made  provisions  for  students  attending  in- 
dependent or  church-related  schools.  In 
fact,  in  the  present  bill  t>efore  the  Congress, 
H.R.  3000,  the  provisions  thereof  which  deal 
with  higher  education  are  not  discrimina- 
tory and  make  fair  and  equal  provision  for 
all  students  and  all  educational  institutions. 
In  HR  3000.  it  Is  section  IV  which  falls 
to  follow  the  principles  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  undertakes,  on  the 
secondary  and  primary  level,  to  make  pro- 
visions only  for  State  managed  schools  and 
makes  no  provision  for  independent  schools 
privately  managed. 

The  Aid  to  Medical  Schools  Act.  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  within 
the  past  few  weeks,  also  makes  equal  pro- 
visions  for  church-related   medical   schools. 

In  the  last  2  years  Innumerable  consti- 
tutional authorities  and  law  review  articles, 
throughout  the  country,  have  pointed  out 
clearly  that  there  is  no  constitutional  bar 
on  the  Federal  level  for  giving  aid  to  all 
children  attending  all  schools.  The  "con- 
stitutional issue"  is  similar  to  the  constitu- 
tional Issue  raised  in  many  circles  before 
1960  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  Catholic  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  con- 
stitutional question  may  sound  strange 
today  but  only  3  years  ago  it  was  seriously 
debated. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  guaranteeing 
freedom  and  democracy  in  education  than 
by  allowing  each  child,  or  his  parent,  to 
choose  his  school.  This  is  the  educational 
policy  of  practically  all  of  the  countries  of 
the  free  world  excepting  our  own.  Of  covu^e 
in  totalitarian  countries  there  is  only  one 
system  of  education  and  that  is  controlled 
by  the  State  as  a  monopoly.  Some  of  our 
secularists  would  like  to  have  a  similar  sys- 
tem In  the  United  SUtes.  They  do  not 
realize  that  secular  education  Is  limited 
education.  Although  we  have  compulsory 
education  In  the  United  States,  the  require- 
ments of  the  compulsory  education  laws  are 
satisfied  by  students  attending  Independent 
schools  privately  managed.  In  other  words, 
the  Independent  schools  serve  the  same  pub- 
lic function  as  the  State  managed  schools. 
All  of  these  schools  meet  the  educational 
standards  set  up  by  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  of  our  States.  They  are  part  of 
the  American  educational  system.  How- 
ever, the  Independent  schools  are  not  limited 
and  usually  add  other  subjects  to  their 
curriculum.  It  might  be  significant  to  note 
that  during  the  First  World  War,  when 
synthetic  rubber  was  the  Nation's  gfreatest 
need,  that  synthetic  rubber  was  not  devel- 
oped in  a  sectilar,  or  public  university,  but 
rather  was  developed  in  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. 

There  are  some  who  object  to  students 
attending  Independent  schools  receiving  any 
pubUc  aid  because  they  contend  that  the 
curriculum  in  these  schools  is  p)ermeated 
with  a  theology.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  will  also 
reveal  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Is  In  subetance,  a  small  summary  of  theology. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence cannot  be  read  or  taught  In  schools 
which  receive  public  aid? 

At  the  present  time  the  largest  single  item 
In  every  State  budget  and  in  the  budget  of 
every  local  conununlty  In  the  United  States 
Is  the  provision  for  education.  Large  as 
these  provisions  are  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
gressively increase  in  the  near  future.  This 
Is  due  to  three  factors.  One,  increased  costs 
of  all  Items  that  go  Into  education.  Two. 
the    large    increase    In    population    which 
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started  in  1942  and  three,  the  need  for  more 
education  for  more  children  In  order  to  meet 
the  threat  of  world  communism. 

At  the  present  time  it  costs,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  approximately  $600  per  student. 
per   annum,    for  elementary   education   and 
$800  per  student,  per  annum,  for  secondary 
education.     Roughly    speaking    the    cost    of 
education  In  the  State  of  New  York  Is  dis- 
tributed between  the  local  community  and 
the  State.     The  State's  share  is  reflected  in 
income  taxes  and  the  local  share  Is  imposed 
upon    real    estate,    which    includes    homes. 
My  bUl,  which  would  give  $20  per  student 
to  every  student,  including  those  attending 
independent   and  private  schools,  would  be 
a  great  Incentive  for  more  Independent  and 
private    schools    and    would    to   that   extent 
relieve  the  taxpayers  of  a  tremendous  finan- 
cial   burden.     It  is  sound  public   policy   to 
encourage   private  and  Independent  groups. 
Including  religious  gfroups.  to  support  schools 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  the   com- 
pulsory education  law  and  which  save  a  con- 
siderable portion  of   the  cost  of  educating 
American  children. 


Phytician'i  Dream  of  Hospital  for  Eye 
Patients  Coming  True  in  Birmingham 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1963 


ham  eye  surgeon,  when  the  late  Robert  I. 
Ingalls,  patriarch  of  the  Ingalls  Ironworks 
and  a  shipbuilding  empire,  brought  his 
teenaged  granddaughter  to  him  as  a  patient. 

DOCTOR   OUTLINES    PLANS 

Dr.  Callahan  accepted  Miss  Ingalls  as  a 
patient  and  treated  her  for  a  year.  He  kept 
putting  off  sending  Mr.  Ingalls  a  bill.  Fi- 
nally, one  day,  Mr.  Ingalls  Insisted  on  a 
settlement.  What  he  wanted  as  pajrment. 
Dr.  Callahan  told  him,  was  money  to  start 
a  nonprofit  hospital  exclusively  for  eye 
patients.  He  outlined  his  plans  and  gave 
Mr.  Ingalls  an  estimate  of  the  coet — $1 
million. 

As  Dr.  Callahan  recalls  it,  Mr.  Ingalls  Im- 
mediately telephoned  his  lawyer.  James  A. 
Simpson,  and  told  him  to  draw  up  incorpo- 
ration papers  for  a  foundation.  He  would 
contribute  the  first  $25,000,  Mr.  Ingalls  said. 

Through  the  years  to  that  original  contri- 
bution $175,000  has  been  added  by  the  Ingalls 
Foundation  and  from  other  members  of  the 
Ingalls  family.  There  have  been  contribu- 
tions of  $430,000  more  from  other  founda- 
tions, $128,000  from  the  Hill-Burton  State 
Board  of  Health,  and  smaller  amounts  from 
individuals  to  provide  the  needed  $1,500,000 
for  building  and  equipment.  (The  original 
estimate  of  1950  had  Increased  by  30  percent.) 

The  hospital  is  a  two-story  poured-concrete 
structure.  At  Dr.  Callahan's  Insistance, 
Albion  Knight,  the  Birmingham  architect, 
who  designed  it,  has  made  it  more  than  Just 
a  functional  building.  A  fountain  will  play 
In  the  covered  walkway  at  the  entrance.  A 
large  mural,  lighted  at  night,  will  adorn  the 
entryway.  Adjustable  louvers,  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  second  story,  will  not  only  adjust 
the  light  in  patients  rooms  but  also  add  a 
distinguished  architectural  touch. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  today  in  my  home  city  of  Birm- 
ingham being  completed  a  new  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases  and  in- 
juries. Less  than  15  years  ago  it  was 
just  a  dream  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Alston 
Callahan.  Today,  because  of  Dr.  Calla- 
han's efforts  over  the  years  and  the  con- 
tributions of  public-spirited  citizens  of 
Birmingham  the  attractive  new  Eye 
Foundation  Hospital  is  being  added  to 
Birmingham's  already  Impressive  Medl- 
cal  Center. 

I  think  that  many  of  the  Members  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
July  7.  1963,  which  details  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Eye  Foundation  Hospital.  I 
insert  the  article  herewith: 
Birmingham  Adds  an  Eye  Hospital:  $1.5 
Million  Center  Started  by  Girl's  Rich 
Grandfather 

(By  Poster  Hayley) 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  July  6.— Because  of 
the  malajusted  eyes  of  a  little  girl  with  a 
wealthy  grandfather,  Birmingham  and  Ala- 
bama are  soon  to  have  a  $1,600,000  eye  hos- 
pital as  modern  as  any  In  the  land. 

The  55-bed  Eye  Foundation  Hospital  is 
now  in  the  final  stages  of  constructon  in  the 
v»estern  sector  of  the  Birmingham  Medical 
Center.  A  staff  U  being  recruited  and  it 
bhould  be  receiving  its  first  patients  in  No- 
vember. 

The  hospital  will  be  equipped  with  the 
most  recent  clinical  Instruments,  such  as  a 
light  coagulator,  an  operating  microscope 
and  a  Zeiss  fungus  camera.  It  will  have  two 
modern  operatli»g  theaters,  in  each  of  which 
two  operations  can  be  performed  simultane- 
ously, and  an  outpatient  clinic  to  handle 
lases  that  do  not  require  complete  hospital 
rare. 

The  hospital  was  only  a  gleam  13  years  ago 
II.  the  eye  of  Dr  Alston  Callahan,  a  Birmlng- 


No  segregation 

There  will  be  no  segregation  in  the  Eye 
Foundation  Hospital.  It  will  accept  patients 
of  all  races  strictly  on  the  basis  of  need. 

The  Lions  Clubs  of  Alabama,  which  have 
been  paying  the  bills  for  indigent  eye  pa- 
tients for  the  last  15  years  at  other  hospitals, 
are  expected  to  continue  that  practice  at  Eye 
Foundation.  Other  civic  groups  have  prom- 
ised support. 

The  Medical  Center  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
main  business  district,  in  the  shadow  of  Red 
Mountain.  It  has  been  built  in  what  was 
once  one  of  the  slum  areas  of  the  dty.  It 
now  spreads  over  26  acres  and  Is  constantly 
expanding. 

The  Medical  Center  contains  not  only  the 
Medical  and  Dental  Schools  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  the  600-bed  university  hos- 
pital, but  also  a  500-bed  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital,  a  Federal  PubUc  Health 
Building,  a  research  center,  and  children's 
hospiUl.  Tliere  is  also  the  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Hospiui  built  and  maintained  by  the 
Shriners  and  the  privately  endowed  Smollan 
Psychiatric  clinic. 

A  rehabilitation  center  Is  now  under  con- 
struction. It  is  designed  to  function  here 
as  does  the  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Physical  Medicine  in  the  New  York  Universl- 
ty-Bellevue  Hospital  complex  in  New  York 
City. 


Booby  Traps  in  Test-Ban  Talks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson 


which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  I  believe  it  contains  sober 
and  sage  advice  that  the  policymen  in 
the  administration  should  take  to  heart 
as  they  proceed  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  its  past  perfidy  is  cer- 
tainly amenable  to  the  charge  of  perhaps 
being  less  than  wholly  sincere  in  its 
desire  for  accommodation  with  the  West. 
The  climate  of  today  is  somewhat  remi- 
niscent of  the  climate  that  prevailed  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  we  were 
basking  in  the  warm  glow  of  our  war- 
time association  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
refused  to  open  our  eyes  to  their  treach- 
erous designs  on  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Berlin  blockade  served  as 
a  rude  awakening  to  the  reality  of  Soviet 
intentions,  and  the  cold  war  was  on  in 
earnest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 

BOOBY  TRAPS  IN  Test-Ban  Talks:  Need  for 
Caution  Called  Never  Greathi  Than  Cur- 
rent "Flirtation  With  Moscow" 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
Never  was  greater  caution  called  for  than 
in  the  new  negotiations  opened  by  Premier 
Khrushchev's  speech  In  East  Berlin  and  his 
extensive  secret  correspondence  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Booby  traps  and  ambuscades  line  the  way. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  bitter  lessons  to 
the  contrary,  the  Kennedy  administration 
continues  it  "flirtation  with  Moscow."  so 
named  in  disapproval  by  former  Secretary  of 
State   Dean   Acheson. 

The  tendency  here  in  Washington  is  to 
rpad  only  part  of  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
in  East  Berlin,  to  Ignore  the  rest,  or  to  place 
an  unjustifiably  favorable  construction  on  It. 
When  the  speech  is  read  in  fun,  it  is  found 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  condemning  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  poisoning  the  atmosphere, 
for  reneging  on  his  American  University 
speech,  and  for  blocking  a  nuclear  test-ban 
agreement. 

Then  at  the  end  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev made  a  proposal,  which,  if  it  means 
anything  at  an,  would  undermine  a  biparti- 
san American  policy  on  Germany  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  18  years.  President 
Kennedy  went  to  Europe  to  reaffirm  that 
policy.  Under  the  stimulus  of  crowd  hysteria 
in  Berlin,  he  may  have  gone  a  little  further 
In  reaffirming  this  policy  than  he  intended. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  proF>osed  an  uncontrolled, 
uninspected  suspension  of  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere  to  take  effect  simultaneously 
with  a  nonaggression  treaty  between  the 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  powers.  If  a  nonag- 
gression pact  means  anything  at  all.  It  means 
the  de  facto  recognition  of  East  Germany 
and  acceptance  as  a  fact  that  Germany  will 
never  be  reunited.  All  the  bravxu-a  senti- 
ments recently  expressed  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
under  conditions  of  mob  hysteria  In  West 
Berlin  would  thus  be  meaningless. 

The  key  word  In  Mr.  Khrtishchev's  pro- 
posal was  simultaneously.  (No  de  facto 
recognition  of  East  Germany,  no  nuclear 
test  ban.) 

Even  if  there  were  to  be  a  nuclear  test-ban 
treaty  growing  out  of  the  present  discussions 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Averell  Harri- 
man  in  Moscow,  the  one  factor  which  makes 
the  test  ban  so  attractive  has  already  been 
lost.  TTiis  Is  the  factor  of  onsite  inspections, 
which  the  Elsenhower  administration  per- 
sisted m  and  which  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration is  retreating  from. 

Inspections  inside  Russia  were  never  so 
important  in  themselves  as  for  the  principle 
involved.  The  Inspections  would  have 
opened  the  door  for  the  first  time  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  some  international  arrange- 
ments might  someday  be  made  for  a  safe  pro- 
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gram  c*  disarmament.  Mr.  Khruahchev  will 
bav*  non*  of  Uila.  He  U  more  deiennlned 
than  eT«r  to  keep  the  NATO  aplee  out  of  Ula 
country. 

So  what  is  left?  An  unenforceaWe  three- 
w%j  agreement  between  the  United  States. 
Ruaala.  and  England  (and  not  including  Red 
China  and  Prance)  to  step  nvolear  testing 
In  the  atmosphere,  imder  water,  and  In  out- 
■er  space.  In  exchange  for  thla.  a  nonaggree- 
alon  treaty  with  the  Warsaw  power*  which 
would  have  to  be  meaningless  to  be  accept - 
aWe.  and  which  In  any  ca»e  would  weaken 
our  reetrfve  for  a  free  and  united  Germany. 
All  this  lacks  plausibility.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
of  ooxirse.  does  not  conceal  his  resolve  to  de- 
stroy capitalism  In  West  Germany  aad  unite 
the  whole  country  under  communism. 

Fortunately  there  are  some  balancing  fac- 
tors against  the  emotionalists  who  place  a 
test  ban  ahead  of  everything  else.  In  a  long 
career.  Mr.  Harrtman  has  not  made  many 
mistakes  In  dealing  with  the  Rnsslaas.  He 
warned  Roosevelt  that  Stalin  would  break 
the  Yalta  agreements. 

Nor  Is  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  b«  found 
among  those  who  find  much  to  cheer  about 
In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  recent  maneuvers.  The 
skepticism  of  those  two  men  Is  a  vtiluable 
•  asset  In  the  present  atmoephere  of  rising 
hopes  and  expectations. 

In  the  end,  of  course.  Congress  will  have 
the  last  word,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  dare 
enter  Into  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
executive  action.  For  some  months.  Mem- 
b«rs  of  Congress  have  been  makmg  a  strong 
record  against  a  test-ban  agreement  on  the 
grounds  that  we  are  being  ambushed  again. 


A  Sorry  EpUode 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtcndav.  July  11.  1963 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,   under    leave    previously    granted.    I- 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Ricord  sn 
editorial  from  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
July  10.  1963.  enUtled  "A  Sorry  Episode.- 
It  clearly  defines  the  series  of  ertors  we 
have  made  in  the  Cuban  debacle,  and 
although  our  losses  are  immeasurable, 
perhaps  we  can  now  profit  from  that  very 
costly  lesson  by  implementing  a  more 
realistic  and  positive  foreign  policy. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  SOSJtT  Episodx 

A  curtain  of  shame  was  rung  down  recently 
on  one  of  the  sorriest  chapters  In  U.S.  diplo- 
matic history:  The  paying  of  blackmail  to  a 
Communist  nation. 

The  blackmail  deal  was  once  more  pijshed 
onto  the  Nation's  front  pages  when  the  Onal 
Installments  of  $53  mlUlon  In  cargo  were  de- 
livered In  Havana.  The  merchandise,  largely 
food  and  medical  supplies.  wa«  paid  for  the 
release  from  prison  of  1,137  antl-Castro 
Cubans  who  were  captured  when  the  admin- 
istration withdrew  promised  air  support  dur- 
ing the  abortive  Invasion  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
in  April  1961. 

The  most  tragic  aspect  ot  the  entire  ran- 
som deal  was  the  sight  of  the  powerful 
United  States  paying  blackmaU  to  a  petty 
dictator  who  has  slapped  Uncle  Sam  In  the 
face  at  each  opportxmtty.  But  It  was  not  the 
only  sickening  aspect. 

Almost  as  bad  was  the  manner  In  which 
the  administration — ^because  it  tinderstand- 
ably  did  not  want  to  become  Involved  at- 


flclany  with  the  shameful  transaction,  after 
the  Nation  earlier  registered  Its  disgust  at 
such  a  move — allowed  negotiations  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a  private  U.S.  cltlaen.  In  viola- 
tion of  U.S.  law.  Then,  as  a  final  slap  at 
even  the  rudiments  of  fair  play,  the  adminis- 
tration encouraged  that  same  private  citi- 
zen. New  York  lawyer  James  B.  Donovan, 
to  run  for  the  Senate  from  New  York. 
(Thankfully,  New  Yorkers  had  about  all  they 
could  stand  of  the  deal  by  that  time,  and 
the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Donovan  was  soundly 
beaten  at  the  polls.) 

But  even  that  didn't  end  the  appalling 
aspects  of  the  ransom  deal.  Once  Donovan 
and  Castro  agreed  on  a  settlement,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  led  personally  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  twisted  the  arms  of 
numerous  American  manufactxirers,  "per- 
suading" them  to  "donate"  supplies  and 
medicines  for  Castro. 

Caught  between  the  Justice  Department's 
already-aggressive  antlbuslness  attitude  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  Attorney  General's 
brother  concxirred  with  their  father's  Judg- 
ment that  all  businessmen  were  SOB'S,  the 
manufactvirers  were  left  with  little  choice 
but  to  capitulate. 

Then  the  Treasury  Department  ruled  that 
the  "donations"  were  tax  deductible,  meaning 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.S.A.  would  be  given  the 
good  fortune  of  helping  to  finance  the  U- 
legal  and  Immoral  ransom  transaction. 

If  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  that 
disgraceful  episode.  It  Is  the  moral  the  VS. 
seemingly  has  forgotten  these  past  few  dec- 
ades: Namely;  that  It  is  Impossible  to  dis- 
charge an  obligation  by  running  from  It. 
A  small  invasion  force  could  have  toppled 
Castro  and  conununlsm  at  a  relatively  In- 
significant cost  2  years  ago.  Today's  toll  In 
human  lives  probably  would  be  staggering, 
for  Castro  and  communism  are  now  more 
solidly  entrenched    than   erer  before. 

And  prospects  of  removing  them  grow  dim- 
mer and  dimmer  as  the  administration  suc- 
ceeds in  convincing  enoxigh  Americans  that 
paying  ransom  Is  a  worthwhile  substitute 
for  an  honorable  foreign  policy. 


Foreij[ii  Students 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OT    NIW    JXKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  welcomed  many  foreign  visitors  to 
its  shores  throughout  Its  history.  In 
recent  years  we  witness  an  Increased 
number  of  students  coming  to  study  at 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
United  States,  especially  from  the  newly 
emerged  nations  of  the  world. 

As  in  our  formative  years  when  Amer- 
icans who  had  studied  at  the  educational 
Institutions  of  Europe  returned  and 
helped  shape  this  Nation,  these  young 
men  and  women,  after  their  experiences 
at  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, will  contribute  what  they  have 
learned  to  the  development  of  their  own 
native  lands.  It  Is  with  pride  that  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
teacher.  Let  us  undertake  to  fulfill  the 
highest  expectations  of  these  young 
people. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  in  yester- 
day's edition,  the  Newark  Evening  News 
comments  on  this  pleasant  fact,  and  I 


would  like  to  bring  some  interesting  fig- 
ures to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  growing  number  of  foreigners  who 
come  to  the  United  States  every  year  to  study 
In  our  colleges  and  universities  Is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  position  this  country  occu- 
pies In  the  educational  world.  It  also  refiects 
the  Importance  which  our  Government  and 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  by  help- 
ing to  finance  the  program,  place  on  educa- 
tional exchange  as  an  essential  International 
activity. 

In  1962-63.  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  reports,  64.000  students  from  152 
foreign  countries  were  enrolled  In  American 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  a  rise  of  11 
percent  over  the  previous  year  and  almost 
double  the  number  who  studied  here  a  dec- 
ade ago.  As  In  the  past,  the  largest  group 
came  from  the  Far  East.  But  It  is  significant 
that  Africa,  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
showed  the  greatest  proportionate  Increase. 

It  should  be  gratifying  to  Americans  that 
the  new  nations  send  their  youth  here  In 
quest  of  the  knowledge  that  will  bring  prog- 
ress to  their  people.  By  finding  room  for 
them  In  our  crowded  colleges,  we  are  In  a 
sense  recognizing  the  debt  which  the  United 
States,  in  Its  188th  year,  owes  to  the  older 
nations  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  own  physical  and  cultural  development. 
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Captive  Nations  Week 


SPEECH, 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  iLUifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  fifth  time,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  observing  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  a  week  to  which  Americans 
all  over  our  Nation  are  giving  increasing 
recognition.  President  Kennedy  has 
proclaimed  Captive  Nations  Week  to 
remind  all  the  world  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  national  independence  is 
alive  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Poland,  the  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
States.  Armenia.  Georgia,  and  Rumania. 
This  focuses  attention  on  our  recogni- 
tion of  their  captivity  and  our  hope  that 
their  release  from  bondage  is  very  near. 

The  Cpmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  the  captive  nations  in 
1962  in  which  attention  was  focused  on 
the  control  by  the  Russian  Communists 
over  the  political,  economic,  and  military 
life  of  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  control  is  accompanied  by  whole- 
sale nationalization  of  industry,  trans- 
portation and  trfiwle.  forced  collectivism 
of  agriculture.  Repression  of  individual 
liberties,  suppression  of  religion,  eradi- 
cation of  every  vestige  of  religious  edu- 
cation. Communist  Indoctrination  of 
youth,  systematic  campaigns  to  destroy 
family  loyalties  and  to  replace  them  with 
blind  obedience  to  the  state ;  and  a  con- 
certed effort  to  extend  Communist  orien- 
tation to  every  field  of  human  endeavor; 
these  are  facts  of  everyday  life  In  cap- 
tive nations. 

The  first  to  fall  victim  to  Russian  Com- 
munist imperialism  was  the  Ukraine.  To 
wipe  out  all  sense  of  national  unity,  its 
people  were  deported  to  Siberia  while 


the  country  was  colonized  by  Russian 
Communists.  National  language  and 
culture  were  suppressed.  Every  techni- 
cian of  oppression  and  suppression  was 
used  to  wipe  out  any  vestige  of  national 
Identity  and  make  of  it  just  a  Russian 
province. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed 
throughout  other  nations  annexed  to 
the  Russian  empire.  Some  states  have 
been  completely  closed  to  Western  ob- 
servers. The  result  is  that  actual  condi- 
tions can  only  be  surmised.  As  Russian 
provinces  they  are  governed  directly 
from  Moscow  through  political  appoint- 
ees and  the  Russian  Army. 

Poland,  the  first  captive  nation  to  gain 
some  autonomy,  is  undergoing  another 
change,  a  reversal  of  rights  wrung  as  a 
result  of  the  1956  crisis.  Although  War- 
saw conveys  the  picture  of  a  modern 
metropolis.  It  is  misleading.  Recent 
demonstrations  over  the  rise  In  the 
prices  of  coal  and  electricity  have  re- 
sulted in  suppression  of  the  ^rkers; 
while  journalists,  poets  and  play^Tights 
have  suffered  severe  censorship.  This 
tightening  of  controls  Is  an  attempt  by 
the  Polish  Government  to  obviate  any 
revolutionary  plots  which  may  arise. 
Suppression  js  further  proof  of  the  eco- 
nomic Ills  which  are  current. 

Hungary,  a  small  country  of  beauti- 
ful landscapes  with  a  history  of  national 
struggle  reaching  back  almost  a  thou- 
sand years,  still  t)ears  the  scars  and  sad 
memories  of  the  1956  Revolution.  This 
dramatic  revolt  against  Soviet  colonial- 
ism, with  Its  suppression  by  guns  and 
tanks  told  a  story  of  defiance  of  So- 
viet might  which  gave  the  lie  to  the 
fabricated  legend  about  the  support  by 
subject  peoples  of  the  Communist  re- 
gimes. 

The  surprising  move  of  the  Rumanian 
Government,  not  to  adhere  to  the  strict 
economic  dicta  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  play  a  leverage  role  in  the  Ideological 
struggle  between  Red  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  cheered  the  Western 
World  and  brought  hope  to  the  people  of 
the  free  world  that  yet  another  crack 
has  appeared  In  the  Eastern  encamp- 
ment. The  development  of  rich  oil  fields 
has  enabled  Rumania  to  become  inde- 
pendent from  the  Soviet  bloc  trade  or- 
ganization (CEMA)  and  to  build  a  re- 
spectable trade  balance  with  Western 
Europe.  Prevented  by  Russia  from  In- 
dustrialization, the  Government  has 
asked  West  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  to  construct  steel  cen- 
ters, oil-refining  plants  and  other  manu- 
facturing industries  In  Rumania. 

For  all  Its  signs  of  Independent  action, 
controls  remain  rigid.  Agricultural  out- 
put is  low  due  to  collectivism  in  all  the 
BalkEtn  countries. 

Albania,  governed  by  Strongman  Ever 
Hoxha.  continues  as  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  nation  In  Europe  with  disease 
and  malnutrition  rampant.  Although  an 
important  pawn  In  the  Ideological  strug- 
gle between  the  Communist  powers,  for- 
saken by  the  Soviet  Union  and  adopted 
by  Red  China,  the  situation  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  unchanged ;  controlled  by  a  strong- 
ly entrenched  Communist  regime  Isc- 
lated.  It  must  rely  for  Its  existence  on 
doles  from  Red  China. 


At  a  recent  congress  In  Czechoslovakia. 
Czech  writers  and  intellectuals  demanded 
that  a  policy  of  de-Stalinlzation  be  In- 
augurated and  that  certain  condemned 
writers  and  political  figures,  such  as 
Benes  and  Masaryk.  be  rehabilitated. 
Demonstrations  and  demands  from  the 
Slovaks  for  Increased  autonomy  for  their 
nations  show  further  signs  of  unrest. 
Novotony  found  himself  obliged  to  give 
ground,  to  relinquish  somewhat  his 
suffocating  grip.  Nevertheless,  life  in 
Czechoslovakia  remains  drab.  Con- 
sumer goods  are  scarce;  the  standard  of 
living,  low. 

In  East  Germany,  despite  the  fact  that 
Russia  Is  alleged  to  have  poured  vast 
amounts  of  capital  Into  the  country,  to 
have  converted  it  into  the  Eastern  bloc's 
biggest  industrial  workshop,  the  wall 
stands  as  an  attempt,  not  to  keep  other 
Europeans  out  but  to  keep  the  "con- 
tented" workers  in. 

Despite  all  the  propaganda  of  assur- 
ance that  these  workers'  paradises  are 
a  source  of  joy  and  satisfaction  to  the 
working  people  who  strive  for  the  highest 
possible  profit  for  society,  cracks  con- 
tinue to  show  In  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Soviet  propaganda  continues  to  hammer 
on  imperialism  and  colonialism  while 
their  own  colonies  which  through  sup- 
pression and  oppression  they  have  at- 
tempted to  weld  Into  a  Communist  em- 
pire continue  to  exhibit  unrest.  The 
cracks  are  showing;  may  they  never 
grow  less. 

During  the  week  of  July  14  we  extend 
the  hand  of  friendship  and  sympathy  to 
the  captive  nations,  and  we  stand  be- 
fore the  world  as  the  continuing  cham- 
pion of  the  right  of  all  nations  to  self- 
determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  and  strongly 
urge  the  creation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  We  can- 
not withhold  any  effort  within  our  power 
to  restore  to  the  captive  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  the  blessings  of  free 
government  under  which  they  may  pass 
their  days  In  contentment  and  dignity 
and  In  worship  of  the  God  and  Creator 
of  us  all. 


Nationwide  Observance  of  Columbus  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNicncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  provides 
that  October  12  of  each  year  be  recog- 
nized as  a  legal  holiday  for  the  whole 
Nation,  to  be  known  as  Columbus  Day. 

In  proposing  that  we  observe  October 
12  as  a  national  holiday  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting the  establishment  of  merely  an- 
other occasion  or  excuse  to  celebrate.  I 
believe  that  Columbus  E>ay  should  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  rededication  of  the 
American  people  to  strive  for  the  kind  of 
a  world  envisioned  by  Columbus,  a  world 
of  peace  and  justice.  It  should  be  a  day 
on  which  the  life  of  the  great  discoverer 


and  his  achievements  In  the  face  of  dire 
circumstances  should  be  related  to  young 
and  old  as  an  inspiration  and  a  source 
of  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  our  own 
Nation.  It  should  also  be  a  day  of  prayer 
for  world  peace  and  justice  so  that  man- 
kind may  enter  the  new  world  to  to- 
morrow. 

Columbus  Day  is  already  being  ob- 
served as  a  State  holiday  In  37  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  are:  Ala- 
bama, Arizona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island.  Texas.  Utah,  Ver- 
mont, Washington.  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin.  It  Is  also  observed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Several  States, 
notably  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  and 
Ohio,  call  It  Discovery  Day;  In  Arkansas, 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  it  is  known  as  Land- 
ing Day. 

The  13  States  which  do  not  observe 
Columbus  Day  are:  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Maine.  Mississippi,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina  Oklahc«na,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming.  Thus  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  States — in  fact,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  them — observe  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  make  this  a  national  holiday  and 
to  pay  nationwide  tribute  to  Christopher 
Columbus. 

Nearly  5  centuries  have  passed  since 
Columbus  made  his  historic  discovery 
and  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  human  af- 
fairs. Prom  that  day  on  civilization  has 
made  great  strides  forward  on  the  road 
to  freedom  and  human  achievement. 
Since  the  time  of  Columbus  the  world 
has  experienced  periods  of  war  and 
peace,  upheavals,  and  revolutions,  events 
that  shook  the  world  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, tremendous  scientific  progress,  the 
liberation  of  many  nations  and  the  op- 
pression of  others. 

We.  in  our  day,  still  ponder  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind  just  as  was  done  nearly 
5  centuries  ago  in  the  days  of  Columbus. 
Mankind  is  still  searching  for  new  hori- 
zons and  still  cherishing  new  hopes  for  a 
better  tomorrow.  As  we  look  at  the  un- 
rest and  tension  of  the  world  of  our  day. 
the  question  comes  to  mind:  Is  this  the 
kind  of  a  world  envisioned  by  Columbus? 
We  know  of  the  many  diflBculties  he  en- 
countered during  his  great  journeys  of 
discovery.  We  know  that  these  Jour- 
neys would  never  have  succeeded  were 
it  not  for  his  indomitable  spirit,  his 
steadfast  faith  in  divine  guidance  to 
help  him  pursue  his  chosen  course.  We 
know  that  he  wanted  to  prove  that  the 
world  is  round  and  that  trade  routes 
could  be  established  with  Asia. 

Columbus  was  known  as  the  great 
dreamer  In  his  day.  Surely,  he  must 
have  been  dreaming  much  beyond  the 
globular  shape  of  the  world  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  trade  routes  to  India.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  was  also  dreaming  of  a 
world  at  peace,  of  a  happy  mankind,  of 
Justice,  and  human  dignity  for  all.    H© 
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was  a  man  who  possessed  the  same  kind 
of  vision  and  faith  which  sustained  the 
early  settlers  of  our  country,  which  In- 
spired the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our 
Nation. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  vision  and  faith 
which  are  so  desperately  needed  In  the 
world  today.  Despite  all  the  progress  we 
have  made  since  the  days  of  Columbus, 
we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we 
can  attain  genuine  peace,  justice,  and 
human  dignity  for  all.  We  have  not  only 
the  problems  of  today  to  consider,  but  we 
must  also  think  of  the  world  of  tomorrow 
In  which  our  children  are  destined  to 
live  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  and  the  unknown  dangers 
of  the  future. 

In  the  persf>ective  of  history,  we  think 
of  Columbus  as  a  dedicated  man  who  In- 
spired countless  generations,  and  will 
continue  to  Inspire  other  generations  to 
come,  as  long  as  America  remains  the 
s3rmbol  of  liberty  and  the  moral  leader  of 
the  free  world.  The  observance  of  Co- 
lum.bus  Day  as  a  national  holiday,  as  a 
day  of  rededication  and  prayer,  would 
serve  as  a  reminder  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  whole 
free  world.  It  would  be  a  reminder  of 
the  difficulties  he  encountered  and  how 
he  met  them  with  great  fortitude  and 
determination.  It  would  be  an  inspica- 
tlon  of  his  great  faith  and  his  achieve- 
ments which  exemplify  the  American 
spirit  for  greater  achievements,  the  dis- 
covery of  new  horizons,  and  the  success- 
ful solution  of  the  problems  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  add  that  the 
observsuice  pf  Columbus  E>ay  as  a  na- 
tional holiday  would  be  a  well-deserved 
recognition  to  the  great  Italian- Ameri- 
can community  in  this  country  for  the 
wonderful  contributions  it  has  made  to 
our  Nation  throughout  its  history,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  art.  science,  ed- 
ucation, religion,  politics,  and  many  oth- 
ers. We,  In  Connecticut,  are  particular- 
ly proud  of  the  invaluable  role  which 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  have  played 
In  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
State.  They  are  highly  esteemed  and 
are  regarded  everywhere  as  an  indus- 
trious and  patriotic  group. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

Of   KZMTUCXT 

-    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald 
of  July  15. 1963  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  hope  all  members  will 
take  time  to  read  this  article  which 
points  up  the  necessity  of  the  United 
States  assimiing  Its  fearless  leadership 
role  of  years  past: 

It  Nkzds  Leaoexship  To  Liw — A  Tombstone 
roB  Tax  OAS? 

Should  th«  Organization  of  American 
States  succumb  to  BUbverslon.  its  tomb«ton* 


might  weU  read:  "Bom  despite  Communist 
terrorists  April  90.  1048;  assassinated  by  the 
same. — " 

WUl  the  death  date  of  the  OAS  be  In  this 
fear  of  1963?  We  are  beginning  to  fear  so. 
It  appears  likely  unless  the  United  States 
quickly  resumes  the  fearless  leadership  which 
rescued  the  OAS  from  prenatal  muirder  16 
years  ago. 

The  21  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere had  learned  a  lesson  from  World  War 
II.  They  had  seen  Nazi  flfth-colunuilsts 
worm  their  way  Into  nations  chosen  as  vic- 
tims to  sap  their  will  to  resist.  They  had 
seen  governments  In  Europe.  Asia  and  Africa 
fall  one  by  one  to  Fascist  Invaders  for  lack 
of  help  from  their  neighbors. 

Soon  after  that  war  ended,  the  nations 
of  the  New  World  sent  delegates  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  They  signed  a  treaty  of  reciprocal 
assistance  which  says  In  part : 

If  the  Inviolability  or  the  Integrity  of  the 
territory  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  In- 
dependence of  any  American  state  should 
be  affected  by  an  aggression  which  Is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extra-continental  or 
tntra-contlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  America,  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
shall  meet  Immediately  In  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  must  be  taken  In  case  of 
aggression  to  assist  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
sion or.  In  any  case,  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  common  defense  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  secur- 
ity of  the  continent. 

Seven  months  later,  a  meeting  was  called 
In  Bogotik.  Colombia,  to  create  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  Rio  pact. 

An  International  gang  of  thugs  converged 
on  BegotA.  Among  them  were  Pldel  Castro 
and  Bias  Roca.  both  now  among  the  Com- 
munist slavemasters  of  Cuba.  Money,  guns 
and  ammunition  also  poured  into  Colombia. 
Riots,  killings,  pillage  and  arson  raged  for  a 
week.  The  gangsters  were  trying  to  break 
up  the  Inter -American  meeting.  They 
failed  U.S.  delegates  stood  like  a  rock.  The 
charter  of  the  OAS  was  signed  on  schedule. 

But  the  terrorists  did  not  give  up.  In  the 
15  years  since  the  "Bogotazo,"  they  have  con- 
quered Cuba.  Using  that  Island  as  a  fortress, 
they  are  sending  agents,  money,  guns  and 
anununltlon  Into  the  rest  of  the  Americas. 
Their  Infiltration  has  succeeded  far  beyond 
their  deserts. 

We  shall  speak  frankly.  Opportunists  In 
a  number  of  American  nations  have  accepted 
help  from  the  new  flfth-columnlsts.  Timor- 
ous politicians  have  nuule  deals  with  them. 
Our  own  country,  of  late,  has  shied  from  tak- 
ing a  firm  stand  against  the  terrorists  and 
from  encouraging  others  to  do  so. 

So  what  do  we  see?  Five  American  nations 
still  maintain  diplomatic  ties  wth  Red  Cuba 
and  mouth  "nonintervention"  as  an  alibi  for 
dong  nothing  to  rescue  Cuba. 

It  will  take  heroic  measures  to  revivify  the 
OAS.  They  can  be  Inspired  only  by  the 
United  States,  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  the  hemisphere. 


Town  Meeting  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUrOBMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  10.  the  CBS  Television  Network 
conducted  the  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
World,"  the  first  internationai  live 
broadcast  via  Telstar  n. 


The  partlclpsmts  were  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  from  Den- 
ver, former  British  Prime  Minister 
Anthony  Eden,  from  London,  Jean  Mon. 
net.  "father  of  the  Ehxropean  Common 
Market."  from  Brussels,  and  Helruich 
von  Brentano,  former  Foreign  Minister 
for  West  Germany  and  present  majority 
leader  of  the  West  German  Bundestag, 
from  Bonn. 

Because  of  Its  historic  nature.  I  feel 
this  broadcast  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  The  tran- 
script of  the  broadcast  follows: 

Towif  Meetimo  or  the  Wokld 

(Broadcast  live  via  Telstar  n   on   the  CBS 

Television   Network.   Wednesday.  July    10. 

1963.    12:20-1:25    p.m.    e.d.t..    rebroadcast 

by  video-tape  recording  at  7:30-8:30  p.m.) 

Participants:  Former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  Denver;  former  British  Prime 
Minister  Anthony  Eden,  London;  Jean  Mon- 
net,  "father  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket," Brussels;  Helnrlch  von  Brentano, 
former  Foreign  Minister  for  West  Germany 
and  present  majority  leader  of  the  West 
German  Bundestag,  Bonn. 

Anchor  man:  CBS  News  correspondent 
Walter  Cronklte,  New  York. 

Executive  producer:  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
studio  control.  America.  New  York. 

Producer:  Arthur  D.  Morse,  studio  con- 
trol. Europe.  Brussels. 

Directors:  Vern  Diamond,  studio  control, 
America.  New  York;  Av  Westln.  studio  con- 
trol. Europe.  Brussels. 

Mr.  CKONKrr«.  July  10.  1083.  Town  Meeting 
of  the  World  with  Telstar  II,  7.000  miles  In 
space.  experln\entlng  In  long-range  com- 
munications as  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  with  the  cooperation  of  the  European 
Broadcasting  Union  tries  Its  luck  with  a  four- 
way  bridge  across  the  Atlantic,  a  Uve  free- 
wheeling discussion  between  four  statemen 
of  the  world. 

I  am  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS  News,  and 
my  role  here  In  New  York  is  as  a.  well  sort 
of  combination  test  conductor  and  long  dis- 
tance switcher. 

Now.  may  I  call  in  our  first  station.  From 
Denver,  Colo.,  In  the  American  Rockies,  the 
34th  President  of  the  United  States,  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  EisENHOWEE.  Good  morning,  Walter. 
You  and  I  have  often  been  together  on  tele- 
vision, but  I  think  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  seen  each  other  by  bouncing  off  of 
Telstar. 

Mr.  CBONKrFK  I  think  so.  Indeed,  and  it  Ls 
a  thrilling  experience,  isn't  it.  sir.  I  don't 
know  what  with  communications  theM 
days — this  business  of  time  reference  Is  a 
little  difficult.  I  said,  "Good  morning"  to 
you.  Perhaps  I'd  t>etter  Just  make  it  hello. 
It  Is  9  a.m.  out  there.  It  Is  lunchtime  here 
in  New  York,  and  for  our  European  folks 
It  Is  dinner  time  already. 

President  Elsenhower  Is  In  studio  A  of  sta- 
tion KLZ  with  the  Denver  audience  which 
later  in  the  broadcast  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions  of  President  Elsen- 
hower  and   of   Our   other  guests  overseas. 

Now,  President  Elsenhower,  we  hope  that 
here  from  London  will  be  the  man  with  whom 
you  worked  for  so  very  long.  Sir  Anthony 
Eiden.  the  former  Foreign  Minister  and 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Wets  voice  of  conscience  during  the  days 
of  Munich  In  1938.  Now,  I  hope  that  that 
poeltion  has  been  achieved  by  Telstar.  and. 
Indeed,  It  has.  There  Is  Lord  Avon.  Lord 
Avon.  If  you  would  like  to  greet  President 
Elsenhower. 

Lord  Avon.  Would  I  not?  How  are  you. 
my  friend? 

Mr.  BisENHOWEE.  AnthoDjr.  It  Is  good  to 
see  you. 
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Lord  Avon.  That  was  unfair.    You  can  see 
us  but  we  can't  see  you.     What  alx>ut  that. 
Mr.  EisxMHOWEE.  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
do  it  by  tape  because  of  some  technical  dif- 
ficulty. 

Lord  Avon.  Yes. 

Mr.  EISENHOWEE.  You  look  to  me  like  you 
have  JVLBt  come  from  some  kind  of  a  cere- 
monial exercise. 

Lord  Avon.  Isn't  it  alarming?  Sure  thing. 
You  know  why  I  got  up  like  this.  You  know 
this  country  well  and  there's  a  state  visit 
on.  I  rush  from  here  to  the  theater  where  I 
happ>en  to  be  the  president  of  the  Shakes- 
peare company  to  greet  my  Queen  anc*.  the 
visiting  Greek  royalty  and  so  I  have  to  be 
dressed  up  like  this. 

Mr.  EISENHOWEE.  That  will  be  very  Impor- 
tant but  this  win  be  more  fun. 

Mr.  Ceonkfte.  I  think  we  should  explain 
and  to  you.  President  Elsenhower.  I  think 
you  know  that  we  have  Indeed  hoped  that 
through  hot  switching,  as  call  It  In  this  new 
phase  of  electronic  Journalism,  we  would  all 
indeed  be  able  to  see  each  other  simultan- 
eously. 

Lord  Avon.  I  know. 

Mr.  Ceonkite.  But  because  of  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  French  Government  they  de- 
nied the  use  of  their  receiving  facility  In 
France  from  Telstar  and  we  are  only  able 
to  do  this  one  way  at  the  moment.  However, 
this  Is  being  recorded  and  perhaps  on  the 
very  next  pass  of  Telstar  this  afternoon  or 
certainly  soon  the  tape  will  be  relayed  back 
to  Europe  to.  fortunately,  your  facilities  In 
Britain  at  GoonhiUy  Down  and  you  will  have 
the  full  program  back  there  then. 

Now  then.  Lord  Avon,  I  should  explain.  Is 
In  our  BBC  studio  In  case  you  havent 
guessed.  In  London,  where  an  audience  of 
the  English  speaking  union  will  Join  ovu'  live 
questioning  later  on. 

Lord  Avon,  Mr.  President,  now.  If  we  may 
move  across  the  English  Channel  to  Brussels, 
the  capital  of  the  Common  Market  and  In- 
deed the  technical  center  of  European  Broad- 
caatlng  Union  and  there  you  see  the  man 
who  U  frequenUy  called  Mr.  Europe  himself. 
Jean  Monnet. 

Mr.  President,  you  once  said  that  Mr. 
Monnet  should  win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
I  wonder  If  you  would  like  to  Introduce 
Mr.  Monnet  to  our  audience? 

Mr.  EISENHOWEE.  Well,  Jean  Monnet  needs 
no  Introduction  in  Europe,  that  Is  certain, 
but  there  are  possibly  a  few  people  In  the 
United  SUtes  who  have  not  known  of  his 
work.  He  Is  truly  Mr.  Europe  because  he 
has  worked  so  hard  for  the  unification  of 
Europe  In  order  to  bring  to  It,  through  unity, 
the  power  that  is  needed,  economic  power 
and  military  power,  to  assxire  the  security  of 
that  area  and  to  assist  so  materially  In  the 
producing  of  security  for  the  free  world 
everywhere.  He  U  an  old  friend  and  I  am 
delighted  he  Is  on  this  program. 

Jean  Monnet.  Well,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  you  In  the  air.  I  have  met 
you  in  North  Africa  and  Paris  and  Washing- 
ton Bo  we  will  exchange  some  views,  I  hope, 
that  will  agree;  I  am  sure  they  will  agree. 

Mr  Ceonkite.  We  hope  they  don't  agree 
too  much.  Mr.  Monnet.  It  Is  the  spirit  of 
controversy  which  makes  these  InternaUonal 
discussions,  sir.  but  now  from  Brussels  we 
move  east  to  the  Rhine  and  to  Bonn  and 
our  fourth  participant.  Helnrlch  von  Bren- 
tano. for  many  years  the  foreign  minister 
under  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and  to- 
day the  leader  of  the  Christian  DemocraUc 
Party. 

Dr  von  Brentano.  I  want  to  thank  you 
particularly  for  being  with  us  today  and  for 
the  first  time  before  an  audience  any^hf  • 
conducting  a  full  Interview  In  the  English 
language.  We  do  appreciate  your  making 
that  effort  for  us,  sir. 

Would  you  like  to  say  ^^l^^-J^-  J°° 
Brentano.  to  your  colleagues  In  the  other 
capitals. 


Dr.  VON  Beentano.  It's  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  have  the  opportunity  by  Telstar  to 
talk  with  former  President  Eisenhower  with 
whom  I've  had  a  lot  of  very  good  political 
talks  In  his  capacity  as  President,  with  Lord 
Avon  who  I  met  often  and  last  but  not  least 
with  my  old  good  friend,  Mr.  Europe,  Jean 
Monnet. 

Mr  CEONKrrE.  Thank  you  Dr.  von  Bren- 
tano. and  now.  gentlemen.  If  we  might  open 
our  dlscxisslon,  well  cover  two  or  three  of  the 
main  points  that  I'm  sure  everyone  wants  to 
hear  about  from  you  statesmen  before  we 
ask  our  audience  to  participate  later  In  the 
questioning.  I  wonder  If  we  might  get 
sUrted  with  a  quick  opinion  from  each  of 
you.  Some  15  to  17  years  after  the  cold  war 
began  as  to  how  we  in  the  West  are  doing 
In  this  cold  war.  I  wonder  if  we  might  start 
In  London  with  you.  Lord  Avon. 

Lord  AVON.  WeU,  as  to  how  It  Is  doing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron  Ciirtaln.  that 
is  always  very  difficult.  Isn't  It.  for  us  to 
foretell,  but  as  to  how  we  are  doing  among 
ourselves,  which  Is  perhaps  the  more  Impor- 
tant business.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  per- 
haps our  agreement  which  General  Elsen- 
hower did  so  much  to  fortify  Is  creaking  a 
bit.  and  I  wonder  whether  now  we  have  got 
this  Telstar.  It  hasn't  got  scwnethlng  of  a 
message  for  us,  whether  we  oughtn't  to  try 
and  make  stUl  more  of  NATO.  After  all.  we 
are  so  mixed  up  now.  not  only  physically, 
but  also,  m  this  way  on  the  air.  and.  also, 
in  trade,  commerce,  a  thousand  and  one 
ways.  Oughtn't  we  to  draw  the  conclusion, 
not  an  Immediate  one,  but  one  to  work  for, 
that  the  only  future  really  deserving  of  our 
efforU  and  our  Idealism  Is  some  form  of  At- 
lantic union.  ^j  ..  , 

To  my  American  friends.  Id  only  add  thU: 
It  was  you,  about  200  years  ago,  that  had  the 
courage  and  vision  among  us  then  far  apart 
In  the  days  of  the  ox  wagon  to  form  the  first 
federation.  I  Just  wonder  whether  we 
oughtn't  to  set  our  sights  high  again  and 
work  for  something  of  that  kind  rather  than 
nations  wedged  In  the  Atlantic  and  perhaps 
even  beyond.  What  do  you  think  of  that. 
Mr.  President? 

Mr   EisENHOViTEB.  Well,  Anthony,  you  have 
Bteted    the   final  objective   beautifully  and 
eloquently.     We  must  concern  ourselves,  of 
course,  with  those  things  that  come  between 
and  the  realization  of  that  objective  which 
one  day  will  Insure  the.  really,  the  peace  of 
this  world.     We  haven't  done  too  badly,  I 
think,  m  the  cold  war.    But  It  has  not  been 
an  unbroken  series  of  victories.    There  have 
been  ups  and  dovims.  but  when  we  go  back 
to  some  of   the  critical  days  of   1950  when 
the  Korean  war  broke  out  and  a  number  of 
crises   that  hit  us  In  different  places— For- 
mosa,   Vietnam,    Iran.    Trieste— there    have 
been  a  lot  of   things  done  that  are   good. 
We  right  now  have  a  very  unfortunate  sit- 
uation,  as  you  know,  off  our   coast,   but  I 
believe  that  as  the  western  nations  get  cloeer 
together  through  voluntary  cooperation  and 
through  mutual  understanding  and  acting 
like  true  partners  and  without  any  attempt 
to  make  one  the  dominating  factor,  I  think 
we  can  go  somewhere,  and  I  believe  this  Tel- 
star will  help  us  to  come  Into  closer  under- 
standing among  ourselves.     This  Is  terribly 
Important.  ^       .  , 

Mr.  MoNNirr.  You  said,  we  will  stand  In  a 
better  position  In  the  cold  war  from  start 
to  finish.  I  think  we  do.  I  think  there  Is 
no  comparison  between  the  Europe  of  to- 
day—some  of  the  difficulties  we  may  have 
together  with  the  United  States— with 
Europe  of  10  years  ago.  The  improvement 
In  conditions  generally  In  Prance,  it  is  tre- 
mendous. That  18  bound  to  Impress  every- 
body. And.  also,  the  fact  that  your  American 
Government  has  shown  the  determination 
and  the  moderation  that  It  showed  In  the 
Cuban  crlsU  to  me  Is  a  capital  factor  In 
answering  your  question,  and  U  you  ^\^ 
that  the  fact  which  Is  deplored  by  many 
people,  but  which  I  think  Is  good,  the  fact 


that  the  decolonization  has  given  the  West 
Its  proper  figure — the  West  in  the  ptist  ha« 
dominated — It  Is  a  very  fundamental  atti- 
tude which  In  my  opinion  affects  directly 
the  question  which  you  put. 

Mr.  CHONKrrE.  Dr.  von  Brentano.  your  view 
of  how  we  are  doing  In  the  cold  war. 

Dr.  VON  BRENTANO.  Well.  I  think  since  the 
establishment  of  NATO  In  1948  the  plans  of 
the  Soviet  Union  against  the  free  world  has 
come  to  a  standstill.  Within  the  framework 
of  NATO  the  free  world  has  grown  more 
closely  together.  This  military  strength 
must  be  borne  by  Its  common  political  vrtll. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  Increase 
political  cooperation  In  NATO  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  arrive  at  common  positions 
Ih  all  questions  of  common  policy.  An 
effective  military  defense  Is  only  possible  on 
the  basis  of  German  political  and  moral 
solidarity,  and  I  want  to  stress  what  Lord 
Avon  has  said.  I  remember  the  speech  which 
President  Kennedy  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  with  Germany.  He  developed  a 
convincing  program  of  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  founda- 
tions for  such  cooperation  were  laid  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  my  partner  of  today,  and 
President  Truman,  and  we  are  ready  and  re- 
solved to  follow  the  U.S.  Government  and 
Its  reliable  allies;  good  friends  along  the 
road. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  view  of 
how  we  are  doing  In  the  cold  war  seems  to 
be  a  rather  optimistic  one  from  all  foxir 
points,  but  there  was  the  admission  from 
Lord  Avon,  and.  I  think  you  would  all  agree 
on  that  there  are  strains  In  the  Alliance  at 
the  moment.  In  NATO,  the  Common  Market 
problems,  and  for  you,  Mr.  Monnet,  there 
have  been  suggestions  by  some  observers  that 
your  dream  for  a  United  States  of  Europe  Is 
fading.  I  am  wondering  what  are  the  causes 
of  these  strains  In  yo\ir  views  and  what  the 
hopes  are  for  putting  us  back  on  the  course 
for  Alliance,  for  mutual  benefit  through 
alliance.     Mr.  Monnet,  please. 

Mr.  Monnet.  I  think  thet  there  is  no  ques- 
tion  about  the  Common   Market  going   on. 
K  Isn't  on  the  Common  Market  that  the  dif- 
ficulties  He.    The  Common  Market — and  I 
would  like  to  explain  very  quickly— Is  based 
and  la  the  result  of  two  things:  One,  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  people  of  Europe  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  that  their  problems  are 
common  so  as  to  deal  with  them  as  they  are 
common  instltuUons.    So  they  are  not  deal- 
ing any  more  with  national  problems.     They 
are  dealing  with  common  problems.     At  the 
same  time  they  have  done  that  because  they 
have  realized  since  the  end  of  the  wax  that 
no  one  of   us  could   solve   the   problem   by 
themselves,  that  we  needed  the  strength  of 
all   but  the  strength  of  the  organized  insti- 
tution and  trade  Interests,  call  It  Institutions, 
and  the  Interest  is  today  In  Europe,  so  that 
It  caxmot  be  retracted.     It  Is  Irreversible.    So 
the  Common  Market  In  my  opinion  Is  out  of 
the   question.     There   U   the   situation   you 
have  right  here  in  Brussels,  as  I  am  talking 
to  you.     You  have  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  six  countries  who  are  discussing  how 
they   are   going   to    continue   the    Common 
Market.     Of  course  they  quarrel,   there  are 
differences,  but  they  don't  amount  to  differ- 
ences for  the  fundamental  reason  that  there 
Is  a  common  Interest,  and  that  common  In- 
terest would  also  survive.     In  fact,  the  nego- 
tiations which  are  now  begun  between  the 
various  countries  In  the  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States— that  Is  not  the  difficulty. 
The  difficulty  comes  from  the  political  con- 
sequences of  the  conference,  the  press  con- 
ference of  General  DeGaulle  in  January,  and 
the  difficulties  are  essentially  whether  Eng- 
land would  come  Into  Evux)pe  as  she  belongs, 
whether   we   are    going    to   go   on    building 
Euprope  in  adopting  the  method  of  delega- 
tion from  national  to  common  European  In- 
stitutions that  we  have  followed  In  the  past, 
and   lastly,  whether  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
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p«rtnershlp  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

Now,  tboee  are  the  difficulties  now.  I 
think  it  l«  a  very  grave  mistake  to  think  that 
difficulties  can  be  solved  Just  at  the  moment 
when  they  present  themselves.  Difficulties 
are  the  essence  of  life,  and  to  surmount 
them,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  have 
changed  and  they  are  changing. 

What  happened?  This  treaty  between 
France  and  Germany  to  my  mind  Is  a  good 
thing.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  one  preoccupa- 
tion, and  Mr.  von  Brentano  knows  that  very 
well,  because  we  worked  together  for  all 
those  years,  one  preoccupation,  to  eliminate 
what  remained  of  the  dissension  between 
France  and  Germany  and  coal  and  steel,  the 
Common  Market  has  been  judged  by  that 
among  other  preoccupations,  naturally,  in- 
creasing the  standard  of  life  but  we've  had  In 
mind  constantly  Co  eliminate  the  differences 
of  France  and  Germany.     It  has  been  done. 

Now,  this  treaty  has  been  a  sign.  In  Itself 
K  is  a  good  thing,  but  In  Itself  It  la  a  good 
thing  also  and  especially  because  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag  and  the  German  Government 
have  adopted  a  preamble  with  the  treaty  that 
sets  the  German  policy — the  German  policy 
today.  And  that  counts  In  this  world.  This 
policy  Is  a  continuation  of  what  has  been 
done  with  the  community,  the  East  European 
Institution.  England,  the  hope  of  England 
coming  Into  the  community,  partnership 
with  the  United  States  and  military  integra- 
tion. 

Now,  this  is  a  factor  of  very  great  Import- 
ance. Then  you  have  the  visit  of  President 
Kennedy.  President  Kennedy  has  reass\ired. 
I  want  to  say  that  again,  has  reassured 
Europe  that  In  case  of  difficulty  and  trouble 
the  United  States  would  defend  Europe  as  if 
it  would  defend  themselves.  No  one  can 
doubt  this  word  any  more.  Those  are  tre- 
mendous political  factors.  The  German 
position.  Mr.  Kennedy's  assiirance.  This  be- 
gins to  change  the  conditions  of  the  world 
and  dispels  a  lot  of  doubts  that  people  have 
in  their  minds. 

Now.  where  do  we  go  from  here?  I  could 
not  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  know  one  thing 
from  past  experience  that  dlffictUties  are 
nothing.  Difficulties  are  there  not  only  to 
be  surmounted  but  to  open,  to  find  the  way, 
to  help  you  And  the  way  which  otherwise 
you  wouldn't  find  and  that  I  think  Ls  the 
case  in  this  Instance,  and  who  can  tell  us 
that  In  the  next  month  or  year  things, 
psychological,  many  people  are  not  going  to 
change,  even  the  peychology.  If  I  may  say  so. 
of  the  British  Government.  The  British 
Government  speaks  today  of  national  deter- 
rent. I  think  there  Is  no  such  thing  (sound 
lost  as  Mr.  Motuiet  continues  to  speak  and 
then  Lord  Avon  commences  to  speak  also) . 

Lord  AvoK.  Shadowed  by  wars  or  fears  of 
wars  between  Teuton  and  Gaul,  nothing  will 
give  more  pleasiire,  I  am  sure,  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  British  people  than  to  see  the 
French  and  German  nations  hand  in  hand. 
There  will  never  be  the  slightest  p<krt  of 
Jealously,  rivalry,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
In  our  mind  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Monnet  will 
accept  that.  As  heartily  as  be  speaks  about 
that,  so  heartily  am  I  speaking. 

Mr.  EisxNHOwm.  I  want  to  tell  you,  An- 
thony, the  United  States  will  be  there  too. 
Now.  we  may  have  been  late  twice  but  we 
have  got  our  forces  in  Europe  right  now  that 
Insure  that  we  will  be  there  If  you  people 
ever  get  In  trouble,  you  know  that. 

Lord  Avon.  Tou  are  well  on  time  now, 
that's  sure.  I  want  to  say  one  further  state- 
ment about  Mr.  Monnefs  observations.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  look  a  little  bit  to  the 
dUBcultles  and  however  great  our  confidence 
that  they  will  be  resolved  because  if  we  don't 
frankly  look  at  them  we  shall  likely  not 
perhaps  solve  them  very  well. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  that  I  think  Is 
bedeniing  international  relations,  now.  Is 
the  agricultural  problem.    Quite  apart  from 


whether  anybody  WEUiting  to  get  in  the 
Common  Market  or  doesn't  want  to  get  In.  it 
is  a  problenx.  even  within  the  Common  Mar- 
ket now.  between  the  Common  Market  and 
the  United  States.  It's  a  problem  for  all  of  us. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  this,  as  It  seems  to  me 
It  is  a  problem  we  just  have  got  to  face 
between  us  If  we  are  not  going  to  let  It  be- 
devil our  International  relations.  The  truth 
Is  what  la  happening  Is  that  all  the  countries, 
all  of  them,  are  Improving  our  agricultural 
production  out  of  all  knowledge  and  the 
surpluses  which  exist  now  are  going  to  go  on 
growing.  Well  now,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it.  Tou  say  to  Europe,  "Please  take 
our  chickens."  Our  French  friends  say  to  us. 
"Please  take  more  of  our  foodstuffs. "  We 
can't  do  that  just  by  cutting  somebo<>y  else 
out.  Now.  what  shall  we  do?  Now,  what  I 
would  like  to  see  us  do.  because  It  seems  so 
strange  to  me.  so  exotic,  with  the  world 
hungry,  the  richer  nations  should  be  bullying 
each  other  to  take  more  of  their  food  pro- 
duction and  I  would  like  us  to  sit  down  to- 
gether, half  a  dozen  of  the  more  prosperous 
nations  try  to  estimate  what  our  food  sur- 
plus Is  going  to  be  of  our  own  production 
over  the  next  few  years,  decide  where  we  can 
channel  It  most  usefully  for  ourselves,  most 
productively  for  the  people  who  will  receive 
It.  Make  a  plan  like  that,  get  the  Inter- 
national banks'  help  and  try  and  syphon 
these  surpluses  off.  Otherwise,  as  sure  as  I 
have  ever  been  In  International  affairs  this 
agricultural  problem  Is  going  to  give  us  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble,  every  one  of  us. 

Mr.  CaoNKrrc.  Gentlemen,  as  difficult  as 
the  problems  are  facing  our  various  Western 
alliances,  they  are  having  similar  problems 
or  worse  ones,  perhaps,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Iron  Ciu'taln.  I  wonder  If  we  could 
quickly  get  an  assessment  from  you.  gentle- 
men, as  to  the  seriousness  and  perhaps  the 
duration,  whether  It  Is  a  permanent  split 
this  Ideological  battle  between  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

Mr.  Elsenhower.  Sir? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  there  has  been  one 
comforting  thing  about  the  history  of  dic- 
tatorships. The  people  that  are  power 
hungry  begin  to  fall  out  among  themselves. 
So  here  I  think  we  have  one  example.  We 
have  Communist  power  becoming  sort  of 
polarized.  It  Is  now  centered  both  In  Peking 
and  In  the  Kremlin,  and  naturally  jealousies 
develop  and  If  these  jealousies  can  extend  not 
only  to  the  military  and  political  world  but 
also  into  the  economic,  then  we  would  hope 
that  this  rift  Is  not  only  noticeable  and,  let's 
say.  important  but  It  will  grow.  But  along 
with  this  development  between  these  two 
communist  giants  we  have  got  to  remember 
this,  there  are  a  number  of  people  that  are 
held  In  subjugation  In  the  world  that  are 
themselves  unhappy  about  these  things.  It 
Isnt  the  people  themselves  that  are  com- 
munist and  are  embracing  communist  doc- 
trines but  you  go  over.  I  was  In  Czecho- 
slovakia for  example,  just  before  the  take- 
over in  that  country.  Well,  there  was  no 
question  about  the  dedication  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  freedom. 

This  holds.  I  think,  for  all  the  eastern 
nations.  They  really  want  to  be  free  and  to 
pursue  their  own  Independent  courses.  Well, 
they  are  now  held  down  by  communist  mili- 
tary power  and  that  will  continue  for  some 
time  because  certainly  we  are  not  going  to 
start  an  aggressive  war  to  break  up  this 
thing.  But,  within  Communist  areas  them- 
selves there  Is  constantly  an  enlightenment 
that  must  go  along  with  the  scientific  de- 
velopment that  we  see  Is  so  marked  in  the 
Communist  nations  today. 

There  Is  bound  to  become  a  better  under- 
standing of  freedom  and  what  It  means  in 
West  Gernmny  as  opposed  to  East  Germany, 
in  the  Western  nations  aa  opposed  to  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries.  You  ju»t  cannot 
bring  In  to  a  whole  population  a  knowledge 


and  a  practice  of  great  and  sophisticated 
scientific  techniques  without  bringing  in  also 
Information,  an  understanding  that  Is  now 
denied  them. 

So  I  think  that  while  sometimes  It  may 
become  very  disappointing  that  time  has  to 
be  depended  upon,  the  whole  history  of  dic- 
tatorship Is  sooner  or  later  they  do  destroy 
themselves. 

Now.  In  the  meantime  I  think  we  ought 
to  encourage  every  kind  of  dissension,  both 
Internal  and  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Russians  and  do  everything  we  can  to  show 
the  power  and  the  determination  of  the 
free  nations  to  be  dedicated  to  those  basic 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 
and  liberty  that  are  truly  the  unifying  in- 
fluences among  those  democratic  and  self- 
governing  nations. 

Mr.  CRONKrrx.  Dr.  von  Brentano.  you  have 
a  border  on  the  Iron  Curtain.  What  Is  your 
view  of  this  problem? 

Dr.  VON  Brentano.  I  would  like  first  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  the  Euro- 
pean politics.  I  would  like  to  address  Presi- 
dent Monnet.  The  Common  Market,  the 
union  of  six  continental  European  states,  has 
become  political  reality.  Nobody  should  be 
surprised  to  find  that  certain  difficulties 
crop  up  while  this  great  idea  is  carried  Into 
effect.  However,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munities and  the  Common  Market  are  and 
remain  the  nucleus  of  European  coopera- 
tion paving  the  ToeuA  toward  political  union. 
Today  there  are  six  states  taking  part  In 
this  development,  but  It  Is  the  aim  and 
wish  of  German  policy  also  to  Include  Great 
Britain.  Norway,  and  Denmark  In  this  com- 
munity and  to  conclude  association  agree- 
ments with  the  other  European  states  taking 
Into  account  their  particular  political  objec- 
tives so  that  In  the  end  a  Eiu-opean  union 
covering  a  vast  area  will  be  achieved. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  succeed 
In  attaining  this  great  political  goal  If  all 
the  governments  concerned  manifest  the  po- 
litical determination  which  Is  just  as  Indls- 
penslble  If  national  boundaries  which  have 
become  too  narrow  are  to  be  overcome  In 
the  economic  and  political  fields;  but  It 
seems  to  me.  aiKl  I  fully  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Monnett.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  a 
matter  of  Uklng  up  again  the  negotiations 
that  broke  down  in  Brussels.  There  Is  strong 
support  In  public  opinion  in  Europe  for  a 
strong  politically  united  Europe.  We  want 
that  side  by  side  with  the  United  States  we 
can  protect  peace  and  keep  the  Atlantic 
partnership  a  reality.  So  we  should  consider 
how  to  mobilize  this  democratic  opinion  In 
the  member  states,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
the  European  people  want  more  progress  to- 
ward unity  than  the  hesitating  governments 
have  yet  been  ready  to  achieve. 

This  Is  why  I  believe  we  should  all  repeat- 
edly call  for  elections  for  a  European  parlia- 
ment. The  existing  European  authorities 
can  only  fulfill  their  parts  and  foster  Euro- 
pean Integration  If  they  are  under  demo- 
cratic parliamentary  control. 

And  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  what 
Mr.  Monnet  also  said  about  the  Franco-Ger- 
man treaty.  To  me  the  way  to  judge  this 
treaty  Is  to  see  It  In  perspective.  You  must 
consider  It  against  the  background  of  400 
years  of  French-German  hostility.  It  can 
only  be  good  for  the  peace  of  the  world  If 
the  treaties  are  the  way  to  receive  official 
attention  In  the  heart  of  Europe.  If  anybody 
still  thinks  that  In  some  ways  the  French- 
German  pact  weakens  the  Atlantic  commu- 
nity, there  Is  a  clear  answer.  The  answer 
is  in  the  preamble,  mentioned  also  by  Presi- 
dent Monnet.  attached  to  the  treaty  by  the 
German  Parliament.  This  preamble  clearly 
affirms  Germany's  commitment  both  to  the 
Atlantic  aUiance  and  to  Increased  European 
integration. 

What  concerns  the  Russian  attitude  of  the 
moment.  I  think  we  will  have  an  answer  in 
the  near  futiire   in   the  discussions  which 
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win  begin  In  the  next  days  in  Moscow.  The 
Federal  Republic  has  followed  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  nuclear  test  ban  with  great 
Interest.  She  hopes  and  wishes  that  final 
arrangements  may  be  arrived  which  will  at 
the  same  time  work  as  the  basis  for  talks 
of  general  control  of  armaments.  The  most 
recent  statements  by  members  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  however,  do  not  justify  any 
optimism  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming 
talks  In  Moscow.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion opposes  any  effective  control  there  will 
be  justified  doubt  as  to  its  readiness  to  con- 
tribute to  a  genuine  relaxation  of  tension. 

Mr.  CRONKrrE.  Thank  you.  Dr.  von  Bren- 
tano. I  think  we  won't  pursue  that  Mos- 
cow-Peking problem  any  further  now  because 
we  do  want  to  get  to  the  true  meaning  of 
•Town  Meeting  of  the  World." 

Lord  Avon.  I  have  one  question  only  be- 
cause I  forgot  It.  and  It  won't  take  me  2 
minutes.  M.  Monnet  kindly  asked  about  the 
deterrent  and  I  didn't  pick  up  what  his  ques- 
tion was — the  Independent  deterrent.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
British  Government  but.  as  I  understand  it. 
the  position  there  is  that  though  we  have 
an  independent  deterrent,  we  have  made  that 
deterrent,  handed  It  over  to  NATO,  jtist  as 
the  United  States  has  made  its  deterrent  or 
a  large  part  of  it,  also  available  to  NATO. 

It  Is  available,  so  In  that  sense  It  Isn't 

Mr.  Monnet.  Yes.  but  my  understanding  Is 
that  the  British  Government  has  a  national 
deterrent,  certainly  has  turned  It  over  to 
NATO,  but  can  withdraw  It  and  have  It  a 
national  deterrent.  And  I  say,  and  I  want 
to  make  It  very  clear,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  national  action,  deterrent  or  other- 
wise, is  possible  today.  The  deterrent  should 
be  Ehiropean  In  participation,  partnership 
with  the  United  States,  and  should  not  be  at 
the  will  of  one  government  as  Is  the  case 
with  the  British  Government,  become  again 
a  national  deterrent,  as  would  be  the  case. 

Lord  Avon.  No,  I  don't  accept  that,  I  am 
afraid,  because  our  position  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  United  SUtes.  except 
that  we  have  put,  I  think,  our  whole  national 
deterrent,  which  U  very  small,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  NATO,  whereas  the  United  States, 
which  has  much  more  power,  of  course,  has 
placed  part  of  her  deterrent  power  at  the 
disposal  of  NATO.  Our  position  Is  exactly 
the  same,  naturally  so  because  we  are  the 
only  two  powers  at  the  moment  who  have 
the  nuclear  deterrent. 

Mr.  Monnet.  Let  me  ask  a  question.  If 
at  a  certain  moment  the  British  Govern- 
ment decides  to  withdraw  from  NATO  Its 
national  deterrent,  will  it  not  become  a 
national  British  deterrent  irrespective  of 
the  United  States  or  anybody  else? 

Lord  Avon.  The  United  States  has  exactly 
the  same  power.  We  both  have  that  power. 
It  is  only  In  an  emergency  of  the  gravest 
kind  we  are  entitled  to  do  that  and  so  is 
the  United  States.  Why  should  we  not  have 
the  same  right? 

Mr.  Monnet.  Well,  my  dear  Lord  Avon,  you 
haven't  got  the  same  possibilities. 

Lord  Avon.  But  even  with  the  possibilities 
may  you  not  have  the  same  rights? 

Mr.  EISENHOWER.  It  gets  to  be  a  matter  of 
principle  around  here. 

Mr.  Monnet.  The  right  that  the  British 
Government  should  have  is  the  right  the 
French  Government  should  have.  Is  the  right 
that  all  European  governments  should  have. 
It  is  to  have  a  European  deterrent  in  part- 
nership with  the  United  SUtes,  not  a  na- 
tional deterrent. 

Lord  Avon.  Ours  Is  exactly  in  partnership. 
It  couldn't  be  closer.  We  do  the  whole  work 
with  the  United  States,  the  whole  explora- 
tion from  the  beginning  of  Ume,  as  my 
friend  General  Elsenhower  knows.  From  the 
war.  we  have  pooled  our  resources  In  respect 
to  the  nuclear  and  we  shall  always  pool 
them.  We  are  not  going  to  go  off  on  our 
own,  you  know  that  perfectly  well. 


Mr.  Monnet.  I  believe  that,  but  Just  the 
same,  and  I  don't  want  to  press  you  In  this 
argument,  but  just  the  same 

Lord  Avon.  You  are  pressing. 

Mr.  Monnet.  Jxist  the  same,  the  British 
Government  can  withdraw  their  deterrent 
and  It  becomes  a  national  deterrent. 

Lord  Avon.  So  can  the  United  States.  Our 
position  Is  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Monnet.  You  cannot  compare. 

Lord  Avon.  Well,  I'm  sorry.  We've  both 
got  Independent  deterrents,  so  they  are  com- 
parable. Nobody  else  has  It.  You  become 
sorry  when  both  are  international 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  I  think  I  have  to  go  along 
with  Anthony  on  that  argument.  I  really 
believe  I  have,  as  you  have,  been  allied  with 
the  British  before  and  you  know  they  will 
do  what  they  say.  I  just  don't  believe  that 
we  have  to  worry  about  the  British  holding 
out  In  whatever  the  whole  of  Western  Eu- 
rope Is  threatened  all  of  us  are  going  to  be 
there,  and  I  think  that  the  presence  of  our 
forces  In  Europe  show  that  when  the  time 
comes  everything  we  have  will  be  there,  In- 
cluding all  of  our  types  of  weapons,  and  I 
don't  believe  this  particular  worry,  Jean, 
is  justified,  truly  don't. 

Mr.  Monnet.  I  am  sorry.  President  Elsen- 
hower, but  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  this 
thing. 

Mr.  Ceonkfte.  Mr.  Monnet,  is  not  your 
desire  for  the  nxiclear  deterrent  to  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  a  united  Europe  merely  a 
means  or  principally  a  means  toward  the 
end  of  a  united  Europe  as  you  have  so  long 
dreamed  and  worked  for  In  the  belief  that 
with  a  common  nuclear  deterrent  this  would 
force  a  common  policymaking  and  a  common 
political  approach? 

Mr.  Monnet.  I  would  like  to  broaden  your 
question.  I  am  convinced  that  no  nation 
In  Europe  has  the  resources  or  the  possibility 
of  solving  alone  any  one  of  Its  problems. 
Union,  collective  action  Is  necessary,  and 
collective  action  of  Europe  Is  necessary,  and 
then  a  partnership  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  Is  necessary,  and  In  so  doing. 
I  think  we  will  convince  the  world  of  where 
we  stand,  where  the  free  world  stands,  not 
nationally,  but  the  Etiropean  nations  collec- 
tively In  partnership  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRONKrrE.  And  I  am  sure  that  some  of 
our  audience  wo  ild  like  to  ask  some  more 
questions  about  that  very  same  thing.  It 
Is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  them,  I  am 
sure.  So  let's  go  to  our  "Town  Meeting  of 
the  World"  at  this  moment  to  London  for 
the  first  question.  In  London,  Is  there  a 
questioner? 

Question.  Yes,  Mr.  Cronklte,  and  this  Is 
really  good  stuff.  May  I,  through  you,  direct 
a  question,  as  Maurice  Barr,  a  Journalist  of 
London,  to  General  Elsenhower.  Sir,  we  can 
hear  that  America  has  a  great  Interest  in  the 
Atlantic  partnership,  but  why  Is  It  that  from 
time  to  time,  at  least,  we  get  the  Impression 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  dominate 
Europe? 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  I  really  want  to  answer 
that  question.  This  Is  a  matter  that  has 
concerned  me  deeply  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  have  been  Involved  in  war  and  in  peace 
with  this  effort  to  make  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  jointly  strong  and  se- 
cure for  many  years.  Now,  this  charge  that 
one  nation,  the  United  States,  although  It 
Is  rich  and  strong.  Is  trjrlng  to  dominate  Is 
bad  for  two  reasons:  First,  It  Is  baseless. 
There  Is  no  ground  for  this  kind  of 
accusation. 

And,  secondly.  If  we  did  try  to  do  this,  It 
would  be  fatal  for  us.  We  want  a  sturdy 
partner.  We'd  like  to  see  a  united  Europe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  came  to  your  city  of 
London  in  1961  and  did  my  utmost  to  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  Western  Europe 
must  unite  so  that  It  can  be  strong  along 
with  the  United  States  and  as  a  partner 
make  certain  that  the  dlcUtorshlp  and  the 
Soviet  Communist  dictatorship  cannot  make 


any  further  Inroads  on  us.  Now,  If  the 
United  States  had  wanted  to  dominate,  why 
should  we  have  gone  to  so  much  trouble  in 
helping  through  the  Marshall  plan,  through 
the  Truman  doctrine  in  Greece  and  Turkey, 
through  the  joining  so  strongly  in  the  NATO 
alliance,  sending  our  troops  over  there.  We 
have  wanted  to  see  Europ>e  prosper,  to  be- 
come strong,  and  a  worthy  and  an  equal 
partner,  and  if  they  can't  do  it  unlfledly, 
then  let's  do  It  on  whatever  basis  we  can, 
through  NATO — and  let's  don't  give  up  on 
NATO — If  we  go  back  12  years,  let's  think, 
just  see  how  weak  we  were  then.  Now  we've 
had  this  Steel  and  Coal  Community,  largely 
because  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Monnet  and 
others.  We've  had  Euratom.  Now  we  have 
got  the  Common  Market.  We  always  knew 
that  the  unity  of  Europe  was  coming  about 
step  by  step,  and  we  have  had  a  number  of 
them.  Let  us  not  try  to  say  that  the  United 
States  In  Its  efforts  to  help  and  to  make  sure 
that  Europe  Is  just  as  safe  as  we  are,  and 
vice  versa,  that  we  are  trying  to  dominate. 

I  just  assure  you  I  have  been  In  this  busi- 
ness a  long  time,  and  I  am  quite  certain — 
while  I  can't  6F>eak  for  anybody  since  I  left 
the  White  Hoiise — I  do  know  this — the 
United  States  does  not  want  a  weak  Europe; 
they  want  a  strong  Europe,  and  they  don't 
want  to  dominate,  they  want  to  be  a  partner. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  And  now  may  we  have  the 
next  question  from  Denver? 

Ai4>EN  Brecht  (professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Denver  and  vice  president  of 
the  English  Speaking  Union,  Denver 
Branch).  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  of  all  three  of  our  EuroF>ean  cousins  If 
I  might.  We  study  a  great  deal  of  Euro- 
pean history  in  the  United  States,  and  we  do 
It  because  we  think  It  offers  certain  object 
lessons.  One  of  those  lessons,  I  think,  is 
that  Europe  has  always  been  concerned 
basically  with  Europe,  In  setting  the  Euro- 
pean house  In  order  all  the  time  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  perhaps  to  the  present 
moment.  Now,  we  Americans  are  Interested 
In  a  very  broad  world.  We  see  Islam  rising, 
we  see  people  in  India,  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica. Now,  this  is  going  to  be  a  better  world, 
and  you  have  said  that  over  and  over  again. 
My  question  is  how  genuinely  new  will  this 
better  world  be. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  May  we  have  the  answer 
perhaps  from  Lord  Avon  first. 

Lord  Avon.  Td  like  to  say  first,  if  I  may,  to 
you.  General  Elsenhower;  that  I  thought  you 
made  your  case  completely,  if  I  may  say  so. 
I  don't  believe  people  In  my  country  think 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  dominate 
Europe,  nor  does  anybody  else. 

As  regards  your  question,  sir,  about  the 
future.  In  some  sense  we  are  like  you  in  this 
island,  because  our  Interest  also  stretches 
over  the  ocean  to  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  with  whom,  we  remember,  we 
were  alone  in  1940  for  a  whole  year.  So  In 
that  sense  our  feeling  is  the  same.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could.  In  association  with  our 
European  pcu-tners  with  whcHn  we  want  to 
stand,  and  In  close  Intimacy  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commonwealth,  go  on  build- 
ing this  kind  of  world.  I  agree  with  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  that  It  can  be  done,  and, 
obviously,  It  must  take  time.  But  the  tend- 
ency should  be  there.  If  we  can  be  outward- 
looking  In  the  sense  of  thinking  of  a  newly 
emergent  nation  and  In  the  sense  of  doing 
all  we  can  to  avoid  what  I  think  Is  the 
greatest  economic  danger  today,  that  the 
richer  nations  will  get  richer,  the  poorer  na- 
tions get  poorer,  that  Is  what  we  have  got  to 
set  our  policies  and  hearts  against,  and  the 
United  States  Is  generously  doing  and  as  we 
all  must  do,  not  only  by  aid  and  money  but 
by  directing  our  trade  policy  to  try  and  get 
that  result. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Monsieur  Monnet. 

Mr.  Monnet.  I  think  that  the  best  way  to 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries — some 
steps  have  already  been  taken,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning  of  this  brotulcast  by  the  decol- 
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onlzatlon  that,  therefore.  thU  country's  re- 
sponsibility Is  essential  to  action,  and  then 
by  uniting  the  countries  ot  Europe  and  In 
partnership  with  the  United  States  and  to- 
gether actlnc  and  helping  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  which  I  dont  think  you  can 
help  except  by  acting  together.  That  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  the  partner- 
ship between  a  united  Europe.  Including 
England,  and  the  underdeveloped  nation  Is 
absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  CaoNxnx.  Dr.  von  Brentano. 

Dr.  Von  Bbkctano.  Let  me  first  come  bock 
to  the  question  posed  by  the  Journalist  In 
London.  I  did  not  understand  his  name. 
We  In  Oennany,  we  have  never  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  has  the  Inten- 
tion to  dominate  our  country:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  did  all  to  help  us.  We  think  that 
the  United  States  are  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  country  of  the  free  world.  It  is 
them  who  have  made  Germany  and  Euro- 
pean recovery  at  all  possible.  We  recognize 
the  United  States  leadership  In  the  free 
world,  and  more  than  that.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  free  world  can  only  perform  Its  mis- 
sion If  the  United  States  fulfills  their  task 
of  leadership.  In  the  last  question.  I  would 
stress  what  Mr.  Monnet  said.  It  Is  our  com- 
mon task  to  cooperate  In  the  field  of  helping 
the  underdeveloped  countries  In  the  whole 
world.  We  must  use  the  OECD  In  Parts, 
but  we  can  do  It  also  by  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral treaties,  and  I  think  we  did  something 
In  this  field.  Of  course,  we  mu3t  strengthen 
our  common  efforts,  becaxise  It's  a  worldwide 
problem,  and  perhaps  the  future  of  the  whole 
world  depends  on  the  results  of  our  oommon 
efforts. 

Mr.  CBomEiTS.  And  now  may  we  have  a 
question  from  Brussels,  please? 

Qttvstton.  Mr.  Cronklte.  I  should  like  to 
put  a  question  to  Lord  Avon — If  we  cotUd 
have  some  of  the  economic  details  of  his 
plan  for  disposing  of  svirplus  agricultural 
produce  Is  he  suggesting  that  the  Exiropean 
countries  should  continue  paying  subsidies 
to  European  farmers.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
goods  which  are  needed  In  Europe,  and  what 
Is  the  scheme  to  be  adopted  for  disposing  of 
these  goods  in  the  countries  which  need 
them? 

Lord  Avon.  I  will  try  to  answer  that.  I 
was  not  trying  to  tell  the  European  countries 
how  they  should  manage  their  economies  In 
respect  to  agriculture  I  cannot  Imagine  any- 
thing more  calculated  to  give  everytxxly  a 
bad  neadache  than  to  attempt  a  thing  of 
that  kind.  I  was  only  suggesting  that  we 
face  the  consequence  of  the  policies,  which 
Is  that  there  are  great  and  wlU  be  Increasing 
surpluses  not  only  In  our  country  but  In  the 
United  States.  Caiuula,  Australia,  and  other 
great  food -producing  areas.  I  was  suggesting 
w«  face  that  now  before  It  gets  In  the  way  of 
machinery  and  that  a  method  would  be  that 
we  shOTild  sit  down  together  and  work  out. 
which  can  be  done,  what  these  stirpluses  are 
likely  to  be  over  a  term  of  years,  where  we 
could  most  usefully  channel  them  to  help  the 
countries  which  need  them,  and  having  de- 
termined that,  there  will  remain  the  difficult 
question  of  finance,  which  Is  not  Insoluble, 
and  which  the  Int^Tkatlonal  Bank  maybe 
could  help  us  with. 

What  seems  to  me  so  strange  Is  that  In  a 
world  where  there  Is  great  need  of  food,  an 
Increasing  need.  I  fear,  of  foodstuffs  In  many 
countries,  we  shotild  be.  the  richer  countries, 
trying  to  posh  more  food  on  to  each  other. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  make  much  sense. 

Mr.  CBONKrrs.  And  now  may  we  go  to  the 
London  audience  for  another  question, 
please? 

Bill  Buub  (a  member  of  the  Slectrlcal 
Trades  Union  Executive  Coimcll) .  I  would 
like  to  ask  General  Elsenhower  If  he  can 
ever  conceive  the  NATO  organ  Izatlan  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

Mr.  XiaKKBOwn.  WeU.  I  think  that  that 
Is  conceivable,  of  coiirse.    As  of  now,  let  us 


not  forget  this,  that  the  NATO  Treaty  Is 
drawn  within  the  meaning  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  has  been  drawn  up 
because  of  the  authority  given  by  that 
charter.  If  you  could  conceive,  though,  of 
NATO  going  now  under  the  United  Nations, 
then  you  are  asking  NATO,  which  was  drawn 
up  to  assure  the  security  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  the  free  world, 
you  are  asking  It  to  .go. under  the  veto  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  that  I  have  no  use 
whatever.  I  assure  you. 

Now.  If  there  Is  a  contrary  view  on  that 
matter  among  all  my  associates  that  are 
participating  In  this  little  town  meeting  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  hear  It.  because 
I  would  like  to  see  the  day  come  when  there 
would  be  no  need  for  NATO,  because  the 
United  Nations  would  become  so  successful 
and  the  cooperation  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  be  so  good  that  humanity 
could  really  look  forward  to  an  era  of  uni- 
versal peace  with  Justice.  That  Is  a  long 
way  ahead,  and  In  the  meantime  I  say  we'd 
better  keep  our  powder  dry.  and  that  means 
keep  making  sure  that  we  are  going  to  be 
secure  and  safe. 

Now.  I  do  not  for  1  minute  believe  that 
the  free  nations  will  ever  be  belligerent  or 
aggressive.  It  Is  truly  defensive  only  that  we 
seek  this  military  strength,  and  as  Monnet, 
as  the  announcer  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago. 
he  said :  "We  must  have  a  moral  and  spiritual 
and  economic  strength  to  support  the  mili- 
tary strength,  and.  Indeed,  without  those 
three  factors,  you  couldn't  possibly  have  a 
military  strength  of  any  kind."  So  I  say 
NATO  Is  necessary  today;  maybe  one  day  It 
won't  be. 

Mr.  CaoNKm.  In  Denver.  Is  there  another 
question? 

Question.  Thank  you.  My  name  Is 
Harper.  I  am  In  Denver.  Colo.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  last  question  from  London, 
and  also  In  connection  with  what  both  M. 
Monnet  and  Herr  von  Brentano  have  said. 
I  would  like  to- direct  a  question  to  Lord 
Avon.  If  I  may.  Lord  Avon,  do  you  not  be- 
lieve, or  do  you  believe  that  an  actual  politi- 
cal federation  of  the  NATO  countries  would 
create  really  only  two  goveromental  agen- 
cies, a  union  defense  force  and  a  union  cus- 
toms-free economy.  Is  actually  easier  to 
achieve  now  than  some  of  the  so-called  In- 
termediate steps  that  are  proposed  but  which 
do  not  achieve  It?  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
the  problem  of  nuclear  arms,  the  trade  prob- 
lems which  are  trying  to  be  handled  now  by 
means  that  seem  very  difficult  would  be  sat- 
isfactorily handled  to  all  the  powers  If  we' 
had  this  actual  political  federation.  Of 
course,  you  would  have  two  or  three  other 
little  things,  union  citizenship,  union  cur- 
rency, and  now  this  union,  new  wonderful 
medliun  of  conununlcatlon.  but  one  chat 
would  create  really  only  two  actual  govern- 
mental agencies,  a  union  defense  force  and 
a  union  customs-free  economy.  Is  easier  to 
achieve  now  than  the  Intermediate  steps  that 
are  proposed.  What  is  your  conviction  on 
that  matter? 

Lord  Avon.  I  don't — I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understood  you  right.  Tou  mean  on  the  At- 
lantic basis  or  a  NATO  basis? 

Mr.  HAapxx.  Yes.  the  Atlantic  community. 
I  am  sorry.  I  meant  a  political  federation 
of  the  Atlantic  community,  yes,  thank  you. 

Lord  Avon.  Well,  personally  I  agree  with 
you.  in  this  sense.  I  have  felt,  and  I  still 
feel  that  there  Is  a  certain  danger  of  NATO 
resolving  Itself  Into  two  large  power  blocs, 
shall  we  say,  the  European  power  bloc  and 
the  American  power  bloc.  I  wouldn't  like 
to  see  that,  because  I  think  you  might  then 
find  yourself  back  In  some  of  the  difficulties 
we've  had — balance  of  power  in  the  years 
gone  by.  I  quite  realize  the  Immense  diffi- 
culties that  confront  Atlantic  federation,  but 
the  important  thing  Is  to  set  the  goal,  and 
I  would  very  much  like  that  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  our  goal,  and  then  we  can  work  for 


it  by  stages  as  we  agree.  So,  therefore,  sir, 
I  think  you  and  I  are  In  complete  agreement. 

Mr.  Hakpol  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CtoNKrrx.  I  believe  there  to  a  young 
lady  in  the  London  audience  with  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs.  WHXEI.ZX  (housewife).  May  I, 
through  you,  ask  General  Elsenhower  the 
following  question.  It  Is  sometimes  felt  that 
Americans  do  not  fully  understand  the 
multiracial  cooperative  nature  of  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Has  It  a  part  to  play  In 
International  affairs,  and  If  so,  how  would 
be  the  best  way  to  present  It  to  an  American 
audience? 

Mr.  EisENHowEB.  I  didn't  quite  understand 
the  last  part  of  that  question  when  you  said 
is  there  some  way  of  letting  us  understand. 
The  last  part  of  the  question,  would  you 
please  repeat  it? 

Mrs.  Whcklkb.  Is  there — have  we  some 
part  to  play  In  International  affairs,  and.  If 
so.  how  would  It  best  be  presented  to  an 
American  audience? 

Mr.  EiSENHowEX.  Well,  now,  I  think  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  on  the  part  of 
all  Americans  that  we  dont  know  every- 
thing, and  I  think  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
Important  In  this  whole  world  as  that  the 
people  of  the  several  nations  understand 
each  other  better,  their  histories,  their  tradi- 
tions, their  Ideals,  everything  about  them, 
their  education  systems. 

Now.  I  think  that,  of  course,  every  nation 
In  the  world  has  a  very  great  part  to  play  in 
making  others  understand  the  basic  Issues 
of  our  time  and  how  we  are  g9ing  to  ap- 
pro€u;h  them  because  while  one  country  may 
be  very  strong  In  economic  and  military  af- 
fairs and  politically  very  influential,  the 
fact  is  that  In  the  moral  field  every  nation 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  If  they  want  to 
take  the  same,  proper  standards.  I  dont 
see  any  reasons  why  little  Luxembourg  can- 
not give  us  a  voice  and  a  comprehension  of 
our  moral  problems  in  the  world  Just  as 
well  as  can  the  United  States  or  anybody 
else.  I  think  what  we  have  to  do  Is  to  make 
ourselves  receptive  to  the  views  of  others, 
and  I  mean  through  people  to  people,  indi- 
viduals, schoolmates  with  schoolmates  and 
profeesors  with  professors  and  cities  with 
cities,  and  when  we  finally  achieve  the  kind 
of  mutual  understanding  we  should  have, 
then  I  will  tell  you  most  of  the  problems  of 
the  world  if  they  will  not  be  solved,  they 
will  now  begin  to  be  approached  with  intel- 
ligence rather  than  with  prejudice  and  with- 
out, you  might  say,  Jealoxisy. 

Mr.  CaoNKrrx.  To  all  of  you  gentlemen 
might  I  say  thank  you  and  I  might  say,  in- 
cidentally, Mrs.  Elsenhower  is  looking  very 
well  this  morning.  Mr.  Eisenhower.  We  Just 
had  a  picture  of  her  on  the  screen. 

Mr  EiSENHOwm    Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cronkitx.  Good  morning.  Mrs.  Elsen- 
hower. 

I  want  to  say  to  all  of  you  gentlemen  that 
If  you  wish  to  add  comments  on  these  ques- 
tions, even  though  they  are  directed  to  a 
single  Individual,  dont  hesitate  to  do  so. 

We  only  have  a  couple  of  minutes  left  but 
let's  go  to  Denver  now  for  another  question. 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  Sir  Anthomr 
Eden  whether  our  two  countries  should  cot*- 
tlnue  to  hold  out  for  on-slght  inspection 
in  resolving  the  dilemma  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Lord  Avon.  That  is  an  inunensely  diffi- 
cult technical  question.  I'm  bound  to  say  I 
am  not  up  to  date  on  these  things  and  I 
would  drop  that  answer  to  General  Elsen- 
hower but  as  the  question  is  asked  to  me 
I  think  I  should  say  some  measure  of  in- 
spection I  think  seems  to  me  indispensable 
and  I  would  hope  we  would  get  it  for  more 
reasons  than  the  nuclear.  Once  we  can  get 
the  Russians  and  others  to  accept  the  habit 
of  InternaUonal  inspection,  it  will  be  an 
extremely  good  thing  for  the  growth  of  con- 
fidence between  the  nations.  If  they  find  It 
lant  such  a  terrible  thing  after  all,  then  we 
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may  have  It  and  it  may  add  confidence 
enormously.  Therefore,  I  hope  we  shall  get 
a  meastu-e  of  international  Inspection. 

Mr.  EisENHOwxR.  Well,  Anthony,  you  are 
raising  up  that  old  question  of  a  closed  so- 
ciety against  an  open  society. 

Lord  Avon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  We  believe  oiu  strength 
Is  that  of  an  open  society,  let  anyone  come 
and  Inspect  us. 

Lord  Avon.  That's  It. 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  On  the  other  side  they 
believe  their  strength  Is  keep  out  every  un- 
wanted thing,  don't  listen  to  contrary  views 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ideas  may  be  a  lot 
worse  sometimes  than  bombs,  so  I  agree  with 
you.  You  cannot  today  Just  accept  some- 
one's word,  "We  are  going  to  have  no  test- 
ing." We  did  that  for  a  while,  you  know. 
We  had  an  interval  which  we  said,  "All  right, 
we  win  not  do  this  until  we  see  what  the 
other  fellow  Is  doing." 

Lord  Avon.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  All  right,  he  came  out  of 
the  clear  sky  with  48.  I  think,  brand  new  and 
very  extraordinary  experiments  and  I  just  for 
one  will  never  agree  that  we  can  have  a  de- 
cent treaty  until  there  Is  some  type  of  In- 
spection that  Is  approved  by  our  scientists 
as  being  acceptable. 

Lord  Avon.  Good,  I  agree. 

Mr.  CaoNKiTX.  Gentlemen,  the  wonderful 
little  Telstar  is  fast  disappearing  In  the  east. 
We  have  time,  perhaps,  for  one  quick  ques- 
tion and  a  quick  answer  from  Brussels. 

QtTXsnoN.  I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to 
Mr.  Monnet.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  It 
is  a  highly  specialized  question. 

A  lot  has  been  said  about  the  Chinese-Rus- 
sian quarrel  and  its  effect  upon  the  relation- 
ship between  Russia  and  the  West  or,  rather 
the  relationship  between  Russia  and  the 
Eastern  European  countries  Is  also  changing. 
Especially  they  are  developing  a  more  Inde- 
pendent policy.  Do  you  think  that  this 
opens  up  new  avenues  or  new  mecms  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Western  European  community  as  a  whole 
even  though  there  Aay  not  be  any  revolu- 
tion In  the  economic  or  political  section  of 
Europe? 

Mr.  Monnet.  I  think  that  the  most  Impor- 
tant thing  is  not  so  much  to  pay  attention  to 
what  happens  with  Russians  but  what  hap- 
pens with  us.  I  think  ii  we  give  full  atten- 
tion to  ourselves,  mainly,  if  we  finish  and 
complete  this  unity  of  Europe  with  England 
and  establish  a  partnership  between  this  part 
of  the  world  and  the  United  States,  then 
many  of  the  problems  which  are  now  raised 
are  going  to  be  solved  by  themselves.  It  is 
what  we  do  because  of  oxxrselves  In  strength- 
ening ourselves  that  has  effect  on  the  others, 
not  what  we  do  because  of  others.  I  suggest 
that  that's  the  way  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  CRONKrrx.  Mr.  Monnet,  thank  you  so 
much.  Lord  Avon,  good  night  to  you  sir.  in 
London. 

Lord  Avon.     Good  night. 

Mr.  Cronkitx.  Dr.  Von  Brentano.  good 
night  to  you  in  Bonn. 

Dr.  Von  Brkntano.    Good  night. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Mr.  Monnet,  In  Brussels. 
and  to  you.  President  Elsenhower  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Eisenhower.  Well,  good  night  to  all 
of  you.  It  has  been  a  pleasant  experience. 
It's  good  to  see  so  many  old  friends. 

Mr.  Cronkite.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
Thus  ends  this  experiment  in  conununlca- 
tlons,  the  first  Town  Meeting  of  the  World. 
We  want  to  say  that  our  reception  in  the 
United  States  was  marvelous.  All  the  pic- 
tures of  all  of  you  talking  to  the  other,  and 
I  only  wish  that  the  French  had  permitted 
us  to  transmit  these  pictures  back  to  you  at 
the  same  time. 

We  hope  that  what  we  have  done  here  to- 
day at  the  Coltimbla  Broadcasting  System 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  European  Broad- 
casting Union  and  that  marvelous  little  Tel- 
star 7.000  miles  out  there  In  space  will  be 


the  forerunner  of  many  face-to-face  meet- 
ings of  the  world  statesmen.  We  hope  to 
have  another  one  soon  on  CBS  but  not  Just 
for  discussion  of  our  problems,  for  public 
elucidation,  but  i>erhaps  eventually  tor  set- 
tlement of  our  problems  for  the  public's  wel- 
fare In  what  may  well  be,  thanks  to  elec- 
tronics, a  new  age  of  diplomacy.  Thank 
you.  gentlemen,  and  good  day. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reader's  Digest  is  supposedly  read  by  13 
million  people  every  month.  If  this  is 
tioie  than  13  million  people  were  misled 
by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May 
1963,  edition  of  this  magazine  entitled 
"The  Real  Truth  About  the  Federal 
Budget." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  article 
was  made  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee   and   refutes  this   so-called 
real  truth : 
An  Analysis  of  an  Article  Entitled  "The 

Real  Truth  About  the  Federal  Bttoget," 

.Printed  in  the  May  1963  Issue  of  Reader's 

Digest 

The  charge:  The  budget  Is  higher  than 
any  previous  President  has  "dared"  to  pro- 
pKjse. 

The  truth:  Our  economy  is  larger  and  our 
population  greater  than  under  any  President. 
By  the  end  of  1964,  there  will  be  10  million 
.more  Americans  than  there  were  the  day 
PresidentKennedy  took  office.  An  increasing 
Federal  workload  is  therefore  inevitable  and 
necessary. 

The  charge:  Our  national  debt  has 
"swollen  "  to  more  than  $300  billion. 

The  truth:  Eighty  percent  of  the  public 
debt  was  incurred  during  wartime.  In  addi- 
tion. Federal  debt  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  grown  very  modestly— only  18 
percent — compared  with  the  400  percent 
State  and  local  net  debt,  the  204  percent 
corporate  net  debt,  and  the  382  percent  per- 
sonal net  debt. 

The  charge:  Nondefense  spending  has 
"soared"  under  the  present  administration. 

The  truth:  Federal  nondefense  spending 
In  the  administrative  budget  Is  a  smaller 
proportion  of  gross  national  product  than  it 
was  In  1939  and  1949,  and  is  the  same  pro- 
portion of  gross  national  product  as  it  was 
in  1959. 

The  charge:  President  Kennedy  has  not 
kept  his  word  to  hold  nondefense  spending 
for  fiscal  1964  below  fiscal  1963  levels. 

The  truth:  The  President  has  kept  his 
word.  He  promised  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending  for  all  purposes  other  than  defense, 
space,  and  Interest  on  the  debt.  Apart  from 
these  three  categories,  budget  expenses  will 
Increase  less  between  1961  and  1964  than 
they  did  between  1958  and  1961.  Further- 
more, defense,  space,  and  Interest  account 
for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Increased 
expenditures  since  1961.  The  article  falsely 
Included  space  and  Interest  In  the  nonde- 
fense category. 

The  charge:  Federal  budget  deficits  have 
eroded  more  than  half  the  pre-World  War  II 
value  of  money,  savings  and  social  security. 

The  truth:  There  is  no  direct  relationship 
between  Federal  administrative  budget 
deficits  and  a  drop  in  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
There  have  been  deficits  in  6  of  the  past  « 


fiscal  years;  and  yet  wholesale  prices  are  nov 
lower  than  they  were  In  1958,  while  con- 
sumer prices  have  risen  less  than  any  com- 
parable period  since  World  War  n. 

The  charge:  The  budget  does  not  disclose 
the  full  scope  of  Government  spending. 

The  truth:  The  Kennedy  administration 
has  disclosed  in  great  detail  the  public  enter- 
prise fund  expenditures.  It  has  not  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  It  proposes  to  speed  up 
the  sale  of  Government  eissets,  such  as 
mortgages  and  other  loans.  And  It  has  given 
more  emphasis  to  trust  fund  expenditures 
than  ever  before  In  American  budget  history. 

The  charge:  The  budget  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  because  the  Government  will 
conunit  Itself  this  year  for  certain  spending 
in  future  years. 

The  truth:  Budget  expenditures  and  new 
obllgatlonal  authority  are  not  the  same 
thing.  They  are  quite  different.  Their  sums 
cannot  be  added,  and  the  amounts  of  each, 
in  any  one  year,  have  no  direct  relationship. 
Furthermore,  Congress  must  approve  any 
future  spending  to  which  a  Government 
agency  obligates  itself. 

The  charge:  So-called  back-door  spend- 
ing Is  deceitful,  and  a  policy  of  fiscal  in- 
sanity for  bypassing  Congress. 

The  truth:  Back-door  spending  does  not 
bypass  Congress.  It  Is  mainly  a  question  of 
which  committees  in  Congress  handle  cer- 
tain spending  proposals,  and  it  was  started 
by  the  Hoover  administration  in  1932.  All 
back-door  spending  legislation  must  be 
approved  twice  by  the  full  House  and  the  full 
Senate.    , 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  seek  the  privilege  of  joining 
with  my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson  on  his  matchle&s 
record  of  service  to  this  House. 

Almost  50  years  of  continuous  service 
to  the  Nation — ^no  Member  has  held 
a  seat  in  this  Chamber  so  long.  Almost 
30  years  as  chairman  of  a  major  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
no  Member  has  held  a  chainnanship  so 
long.  This  is  a  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
may  never  be  surpassed. 

The  residents  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
chose  wisely  and  well  when  they  first 
elected  young  Carl  Vinson  in  the  year 
1914.  They  could  not,  of  course,  see  into 
the  future.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
long  and  historic  service  that  lay  ahead, 
but  they  did  choose  a  Representative 
that  was  qualified  and  able  to  serve  his 
district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation  in 
whatever  capacity  the  needs  of  the  times 
would  dictate. 

Chairman  Vinson  has  been  honored 
by  the  leadership  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  this  past  week,  but  the  great- 
est honor  has  been  done  to  him  by  his 
own  constituents.  Twenty-five  times 
they  have  reafllrmed  their  confidence  in 
him,  and  this  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
honor  of  all. 

When  one  thinks  back  over  the  eventa 
of  the  past  half-c^itury  he  is  staggered 
by  the  onrush  of  great  historical  achieve- 
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ments.  America  was  a  lecond -class 
power  when  Cam.  Vimsov  first  came  to 
Washington — today  we  stand  first  in 
power  and  first  tn  prestige.  It  has  taken 
two  world  wars  and  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nological revolution  to  bring  this  change 
about,  and  Casi.  Vihsoi*  has  played  a 
major  role  In  shaping  events. 

The  America  of  1914  seems  a  far  auid 
distant  place  to  us  now.  The  raw  fron- 
tier of  the  West  was  still  not  finally 
tamed — our  Nation  still  lived  by  the 
prtnclples  of  McOuffeys  Reader  and  the 
stories  of  Horatio  Alger.  Young  Cari. 
Vnrsoif  was  a  product  of  that  America 
and  it  Uvea  within  him  still. 

He  represents  all  that  Is  best  In  the 
American  tradition.  The  rugged,  pio- 
neering spirit,  and  the  strong  streak  of 
Independence.  The  realistic  mind  that 
Judges  other  men  on  what  they  can  do. 
and  not  on  what  others  say.  These  traits 
are  characteristic  of  the  America  of  50 
years  ago.  and  we  are  the  losers  as  we 
move  away  from  that  point  in  time.  I 
wish  we  could  capture  that  youthful  ex- 
uberance again. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  to  retire 
today  his  place  in  our  history  books 
would  be  secure.  Fortunately,  we  can 
expect  to  have  his  experience  and  talent 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
pause  this  week  to  pay  him  the  homage 
he  has  so  richly  earned. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  Nxw  ramrr 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  9.  19S3 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  should  like  to  supplement  my 
earlier  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  by  including  editorials 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  re- 
cent issues  of  two  leading  newspapers 
In  Union  County,  N.J. 

On  July  12.  the  Dally  Journal  of  Eliza- 
beth published  an  editorial  entitled, 
•The  Need  for  Captive  NaUons  Week," 
and  on  July  15,  the  Courier-News  of 
Plalnfleld  published  one  entitled.  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Remembered."  both  of  which 
I  am  sure  our  colleagues  will  find  inter- 
esting and  constructive. 

The  editorials  follow: 

Thx   Nsxd  roB   Caitxvs  Nations   Wi 


that  the  CAuae  la  "aa  much  a  dead  horae  aa 
the  Hungarian  queatloa." 

Nrrertheleaa  in  tboM  worda  thera  ta 
abundant  prirpoae  In  peratattng  The  Hun- 
garian queatlon  wUl  not  dl«.  unleaa  the  fr«e 
people  of  the  world  p«rmlt  the  Cotnmunlata 
to  eraaa  It  from  the  United  Ifatlona  agenda, 
ceaae  to  warn  that  another  Hungary  ta  poa- 
aible  wherever  Tlgllanoe  la  relaxed,  and  to 
preaa  for  retribution. 

To  make  Captive  Natlona  Week  expresalve, 
free  people  here  and  tn  other  countrlea  must 
keep  alive  the  Hungarian  queatlon:  muat 
Inatat  on  fulfillment  oi  Ruaalan  pledgee  of 
electlona  tn  Eaatern  European  countrlea  un- 
der Kremlin  domination,  and  Inclusion  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  them 
on    the  United   Natlona  calendar 

Theee  objectlvea  cannot  be  accompllahed 
overnight  or  In  a  year,  but  perseverance  and 
the  weight  of  pubUc  aentlment  In  the  free 
world  can  be  effective.  Captive  Katlona 
Week  la  dedicated  to  thft  accomplishment. 

CApnv*  Natiows  RnmcBcsss 

The  obeervance  of  Captive  Nation*  Week. 
July  14-20.  waa  started  4  yeara  ago  following 
the  unanlmoua  paaaage  of  a  Joint  congrea- 
slonal  reaolutlon  which  baa  now  become 
public  law.  adopted  by  Congreea  In  July.  1959. 
The  law  provldea  that  each  year  thla  Nation 
ahall  renew  Ita  pledge  and  continue  Ita  ef- 
forta  "until  auch  Umea  aa  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the 
captive  natlona  of  the  world." 

The  enslavement  of  a  aubatantlal  part  of 
the  world's  population  by  the  Communlata 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence between  the  peoplea  of  the  United 
States  and  other  peoplea. 

When  the  spokesmen  for  Soviet  Ruaala 
make  ridiculoua  chargea  of  oolonlallam 
•galBst  nations  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
Btatea  and  others  are  aware  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  natlona  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
Eaatern  Europe  and  In  Aala.  We  are  aware  of 
tiM  wall  In  Berlin,  the  dental  of  freedom  In 
■act  Germany,  and  the  aggressive  acta  of 
communlam  In  Cuba,  LaUn  America,  and 
Africa. 

Theee  submerged  natlona  look  to  the 
United  States  aa  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dome. 

Captive  Nations  Week  provides  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  a  chance  to  show  the  peo- 
ples of  Bastem  Europe  that  they  are  not 
forgotten  It  provldea  our  Government  with 
a  chance  to  capitalise  on  Soviet  weakness 
by  taking  the  Initiative  in  the  cold  war.. 

It  can  do  so  by  (1)  retaining  the  laque  of 
Hungary  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. (3)  raising  the  question  of  Soviet 
treaty  pledges  to  hold  free  electlona  in 
Eastern  Europe  In  all  negotlatlona  with  the 
Kremlin.  (3)  placing  the  question  of  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  on  the 
agenda  of  every  session  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  abort.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  tell  the  Communlata  that  we 
refuse  to  be  burled  and  that  we  shall  not 
compromlae  our  innermost  principles:  that 
we  intend  to  preserve  peace  and  finally  to 
attain  the  victory  of  freedom  for  all  people. 


Observance  of  Captive  Natlona  Week,  des- 
ignated for  July  14-ao.  reminds  Americans 
of  the  plight  of  the  liberty-starved  millions 
la  other  lands  and  the  continuing  menace  of 
■fgraaalve  communlam  to  any  people  who 
do  not  resist  every  moment.  Thia  ta  the 
Sth  year  for  this  encouraging  obeervano*. 
which  was  eatabllahed  by  Federal  leglaia- 
tlon  and  la  reactivated  each  year  by  Preal- 
deotlal  and  other  proclamations. 

Captive  Nations  Week  has  an  Impact  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  A  Rua- 
alan voice  recently  aaked  why  the  United 
States  persists  in  thla  obaervanoe  and  said 


Stiletto  Is  Key  to  an  Addict's  Sarvival 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today    Inserting   In   the   Appendix   the 


second  article  In  a  two-part  series  tha*. 
app«lred  in  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun  on  June  17  and  June  18 
on  the  subject  of  youthful  dope  addic- 
tion. The  reporter.  Woody  Klein,  is  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  the 
pressures  of  city  living.  He  is  an  expert 
on  housing  and  the  conditions  that  re- 
sult when  housing  is  substsmdard,  when 
education  facilities  are  inadequate,  and 
when  Job  opportunities  are  scarce.  One 
of  the  byproducts  of  this  kind  of  slum- 
standard  living  conditions  is  dope  addic- 
tion. 

This  Is  a  story  told  to  Woody  Klein  In 
person  by  a  young  dope  addict  in  New 
York: 

ST11.XTTO       la     KXT     TO     AN     AOOICT'S     StT«VIViU. 

(By  Woody  Klein) 

An  outcast  In  his  own  block,  he  Im- 
prisons himself  during  daylight  in  a  base- 
ment cell  at  the  bottom  of  the  tenement. 

The  stiletto  he  carries  Is  his  key  to  sur- 
vival as  a  dope  addict.  With  it,  he  can 
steal  and  get  his  fix.  Without  it,  he  would 
be  even  more  desperate. 

While  I  was  talking  with  htm.  he  sprawled 
out  on  a  dirty,  sagging  mattress.  He  mum- 
bled: 

"The  cops  look  for  us.  They  curse  at  us. 
They  call  us  all  kinds  of  names.  They  hate 
addicts.  They  know  who  the  addicts  are. 
Like  I  been  here  all  my  life.  They  know 
me.  Every  time  they  see  me  they  want  to 
pick  me  up." 

WANTKD  TO   ■■  COP 
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""They  always  bother  me.  I  tell  you 
thing — I  wanted  to  be  a  narco  (nju-cottcs) 
cop  once.  I  had  that  In  mind  when  I  left 
school  in  the  ninth  grade  •  •  •  but  I  never 
went  back  to  school. 

I  didnt  have  no  habit  at  the  time,  but 
I  want^  the  habit  so  I  could  brag  about  it 
to  my  friends  •  •  •  but  now  I  hate  to  get 
arreated.  When  I  first  got  arrested,  they  hit 
me  a  while.  I'd  be  crying  and  they'd  throw 
cold  water  at  me  and  they  kick  me  and 
smack  the out  of  me. 

"Tbej  dldnt  care.  They  say.  'Shut  up, 
y<ou  Junkie  '  Tou  know  what  It  la  to  try 
and  kick  the  habit  when  they  be  hitting 
you?  •  •  •- 

EAST   SroS  PICKIIfCS 

His  dark  face  showed  the  pain  he  waa 
recalling.  He  looked  10  year*  older  than 
his  a^e.  I  aaked  him  where  and  how  be 
robbed. 

"AH  over,  mostly  87th  Street  in  the  East 
Side,  around  York."  he  replied.  "I  go  Into 
the  new  buildings  to  score.  I  go  through  the 
fire  escapes  at  night  and  open  the  windows. 
The  people  down  there,  they  keep  their 
windows  open. 

"I  been  spotted,  though,  and  I  been  shot 
at.  too.  The  cops  chased  me.  Sure  Fm 
frlfrhtened  when  I  rob.  but  I  know  Fm 
sick  and  I  got  to  get  money  •  •  •  people 
dont  help  me  so  I  got  to  take  a  chance  •  •  •• 

A  few  times  I  almost  fell  off  the  roofs. 
In  the  nighttime  Fd  be  running  and  I  don't 
know  •  •  •  I  think  there's  another  roof  there 

•  •  •  I  had  to  Jump  and  I've  been  lucky  that 
I  landed  on  the  other  roof.  It's  far  away 
and  I  had  to  Jump  It.     Like  it's  from  here 

•  •  •  to  here."  (He  got  up  and  walked 
from  his  mattrees  about  8  feet  to  the  door- 
way ) 

JTWXLBT  AWn  CASH 

"When  I  go  out.  I  go  for  Jewelry.  When  I 
see  a  hl-fl  or  a  portable  radio  and  a  TV.  I 
don't  touch  it.  I  am  o»ly  good  for  Jewelry 
and  money.  I  carry  thia  stiletto.  I  uae  It 
to  Jimmy  open  windows. 

"I  uae  It  on  the  Jtmkles.  too.  I  tried  to 
get  some  stufT  off  them.  once.  I  went  to  a 
pusher  and  got  stuff  without  paying.     I  Just 


pulled  out  the  knife  and  told  htm  I  aint  got 
no  money.     He  give  it  to  me.     I  make  It. 

"There  was  another  time  I  was  gang-bust- 
ing. I  stabbed  this  guy.  They  called  it  at- 
tempted homicide.  We  stabbed  these  guys — 
Dvagons.  We  were  using  drugs  In  the  street. 
I  stabbed  him  in  the  stomach  with  a  Btlletto." 

STABBED  HIM  TWTCX 

"I  Stabbed  him  twice  •  •  •  me  and  my 
friends.  I  Joined  when  I  was  16.  I  waa 
bopping  with  the  Viceroys  against  the  Drag- 
ons. I  am  an  old  Viceroy.  I  get  a  lot  of 
respect  from  the  kids  around  here  because 
I  belonged.  "Fhey  do  not  try  and  mess  with 
me. 

"I  take  the  Jewelry  and  stuff  to  this  guy, 
a  racketeer.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 
He  give  me  the  right  money  for  it.  I  know 
Jewelry.  I  am  good  at  Jewelry.  He  glvea  me 
up  to  $600  for  one  ring.  He  comes  around 
every  day.     He  goes  to  the  bar. 

"He  drives  up  In  a  big  Cadillac.  You  gotta 
do  bxislness  with  htm  because  you  cant 
count  on  your  friends  for  a  fix,  you  know. 
They  got  their  own  habit.  My  kid  brother 
doean't  steal,  though.  He  counts  on  me. 
He's  14  years  old  and  I  get  the  stuff  for  him." 

If  ANT   PUSHOtB  , 

'3ut  I  dont  offer  no  other  youngsters  a 
fix.  I  can  get  Into  trouble  for  being  a  push- 
er. I  ain't  no  pusher.  There  are  a  lot  of 
pushers  around  here,  you  know,  and  some  of 
them  are  women.  There  are  about  eight  of 
them.  Three  push  dope.  The  other  five  of 
them  hustle.  They  try  and  beat  the  men  for 
their  money. 

"While  they  lay  in  bed  with  them  they  try 
and  take  their  money.  Some  get  $10  to  $50 
as  a  regular  charge.  But  most  of  the  time 
they  charge  $6  or  $S  •  •  •  whatever  they 
can  get.  I  used  to  go  to  one  of  those  glrla. 
She  got  no  lower  than  $3   •    •    • . 

"There  Is  a  lot  of  gambling  on  thla  block, 
too.  Cards,  s^iootlng  dice.  Everybody's 
trying  to  cut  each  other's  throat  around  here. 
Always  trying  to  make  money.  Everybody 
wants  money  in  this  block.  They  robbing 
each  other  and  everything  •  •  •  these  p\ish- 
era,  they  make  the  dough." 


habit.  I  got  to  get  away  from  it.  The 
stuff  don't  do  nothing  tor  me.  It's  killing 
me." 

The  addict's  name  Is  Joe.  A  few  days 
after  this  interview,  he  waa  arrested  again 
for  unlawful  possession  of  narcotics  and 
criminally  receiving  stolen  property.  He  was 
taken  to  the  23d  precinct  nearby,  booked, 
and  haled  Into  felony  court.  He's  now 
serving  90  days  in  the  Rlkers  Island  work- 
bouse. 

TYaglcally,  this  is  an  old  story  for  Joe. 
He's  been  through  it  before — and  probably 
will  go  through  It  many  times  again. 


"They  get  a  half  a  load  from  uptown,  and 
they  bring  It  down  here  and  sell  It  for  $3 
a  bag.  I  cop  three  bags.  It  lasts  about  30 
minutes.  It  don't  last  too  long.  When  I 
use  It  I  got  to  be  thinking  about  another 
fix  every  time.  I  use  my  money  and  I'm 
thinking  about  the  next  time." 

As  we  talked.  I  pointed  to  the  watercolor 
paintings  he  had  crookedly  hung  on  the 
wall.     He  seemed  almost  embarrassed. 

"I  do  a  little  bit  of  art,"  he  aald  haltingly. 
"I  do  my  painting — not  too  tough,  but  I 
try.  I  learned  to  paint  in  prison  but  I 
haven't  got  no  paint  left.  I'd  like  to  paint 
again  but  I  don't  think  about  It  much.  I 
think  about  my  next  fix.  don't  even  eat 
much.  I'm  not  even  hungry.  Maybe  soda — 
I  drink  aoda. 

"Do  I  feel  sorry  for  myaelf?  Yeah.  I  feel 
sorry  for  myself  but  I  don't  want  nobody 
else  feeling  sorry  for  me  because  I  know 
what  I'm  doing.  I'm  not  a  baby  no  more. 
I'm  using  drugs  because  I  want  to,  that's 
All.  Nobody  ain't  putting  that  dope  In  my 
arm  or  that  needle." 

LONG    WALKS 

"I  walk  back  and  forth  all  day  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  get  $3.  trying  to  get  two 
bags,  alwaya  trying  to  steal  something,  al- 
ways trying  to  get  some  money.  I  don't 
even  know  what  day  It  Is  sometimes— Friday, 
Thursday,  or  Sunday.  We  drug  addicts  don't 
worry  about  what's  going  on  in  this  town 
or  anywhere  else.  We  Just  worry  about 
dope. 

"Some  day  111  stop.  It  could  be  a  year 
from  now,  3  yeara  from  now:  It  could  be 
tomorrow,  next  week,  but  I'll  stop,  I  know 
I  will.    I'm  Just  waiting.    I  got  to  kick  this 


Who  Are  the  Unemployed? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  things  to  find  out  is  just 
who  are  the  unemployed.  Time  and 
time  again,  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  held  hearings  on  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  tried  to  get  a 
straightforward  answer  from  admin- 
istration spokesmen  as  to  just  who  make 
up  the  list  of  unemployed.  They  just 
do  not  know.  The  figure  does  include, 
however,  part-time  workers,  students,  in 
fact,  everyone  over  14  years  of  age  who 
has  ever  asked  for  a  job. 

I  believe  it  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  any  of  its 
phases  that  we  have  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  exactly  how  many  bona  fide 
workers  there  are,  men  and  women  who 
actually  want  and  need  jobs  and  are 
eligible  for  employment. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude, as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  the 
following  editorial.  "Figures  Eton't  Lie. 
But — "  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
of  July  16: 

FiCTTBZS  Doif'T  Lie,  But — 
One  of  our  worst  domestic  problems,  ac- 
cording to  nmny  people,  is  unetnplojrment. 
Government  statistics  claim  that  5.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force  in  this  country 
is  unemployed. 

The  unemployment  problem  Is  not  as  bad 
as  these  statistics  make  It  sound.  The  Impor- 
portance  of  these  statistics  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  those  who  use  them  to 
frighten  vis  into  acknowledging  the  neces- 
sity of  bigger  Government  programs  designed 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  Jobless.  They  are 
also  used  as  the  basis  for  Justifying  union 
demands  for  a  shorter  workweek  to  spread 
employment  around. 

How  bad  is  the  unemployment  problem? 
What  do  the  stettstlcs  really  meaJi? 

A  year  ago  the  Labor  Department  com- 
pleted a  series  of  studies  based  on  a  survey 
of  persons  who  were  Jobless  for  5  weeks 
or  more  In  1961.  These  studies  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  unemployment  picture  Is 
not  as  black  as  it  has  been  painted. 

More  than  half  oT  the  Jobless  surveyed 
were  not  heads  of  households  upon  whom 
others  depended  for  support.  Of  these  who 
were,  in  one-third  of  the  cases  the  wife  or 
some  other  member  of  the  family  had  a  job 
when  the  head  of  the  household  became 
unemployed. 
More  than  one-third  of  those  out  of  work 


were  wives,  children,  or  other  relatives  who 
were  being  provided  for  by  an  employed  hus- 
band or  father. 

Less  than  half  of  those  surveyed  could  be 
termed  "permanent"  members  of  the  labor 
force.  A  majority  had  not  been  working  or 
looking  for  work  consistently  during  the  past 
5  years.  Of  the  women  surveyed,  almost 
three-fourths  had  been  In  and  out  of  the 
labor  market  from  time  to  time  and  did  not 
require  a  full-time,  steady  Job. 

Only  1  worker  in  500  left  the  labor  force 
because  there  was  no  work  available.  Many 
people  simply  did  not  want  to  take  the  kind 
of  Jobs  that  were  available.    » 

If  the  unemployed  have  been  desperate, 
they  have  not  indicated  It  by  their  efforts  to 
find  new  Jobs.  Only  40  percent  of  the  Jobless 
bothered  to  try  the  help-wanted  ads.  Only 
25  percent  wrote  letters.  A  mere  12  percent 
tried  to  get  Jobs  through  their  unions  or 
private  employment  agencies.  And  in  only 
12  percent  of  the  cases  where  the  head  of  the 
household  lost  his  Job  did  another  member 
of  his  family  start   looking  for   work. 

The  average  Jobless  person  is  unwilling  to 
relocate  to  get  a  Job.  A  majority  of  those 
who  were  without  work  for  more  than  6 
months  would  not  even  consider  moving  to 
another  area. 

Among  the  longtime  unemployed,  more 
than  one-fourth  were  Jobless  ior  noneco- 
nomlc  reasons.  Many  were  out  of  work  be- 
cause of  HI  health.  Others  were  waiting  for 
the  resumption  of  seasonal  Jobs. 

Certainly  there  are  many  Jobless  people 
who  could  and  should  be  helped.  But  they 
are  not  so  numerous  as  Government  statistics 
would  indicate.  Those  who  do  not  need  help, 
those  who  do  not  want  help,  and  those  who 
would  not  l>e  helped  by  increased  Govern- 
ment activity  make  up  a  large  percentage  of 
the  so-called  unemployed.  They  should  be 
eliminated  as  a  factor  In  considering  the 
scope  of  the  unemployment  problem  and 
how  to  deal  with  it. 


Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President, 
Intematioiial  Synagogue,  Jane  23,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9.1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  address  by  Charles  H.  Sil- 
ver, president  of  the  International 
Synagogue,  up>on  the  dedication  of  the 
synagogue  at  IdlewUd  International 
Airport  In  New  York.  Mr.  Silver — who 
is  executive  assistant  for  education  and 
industrial  development  to  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City — is  a  man  dedicated  to 
all  mankind  generally  and  especially  to 
his  faith.  His  inspiring  message  should 
be  read  by  all. 

The  International  Synagogue  will 
contain  a  museum  of  objects  sacred  to 
the  Jewish  people  and  a  library  of  the 
literature  of  the  Jewish  faith  for  the 
use  of  world  travelers. 

Mr.  Silver's  address  follows: 
Address  by    Chasles   H.   Silver,    PREsroENT, 

Il^TERNATIONAL      STMAGOCTTE,      AT      GROUND- 
BREAKING Ceremonies.  Jitne  23,   1963 
A  few  days  ago  we  mourned  the  passing 

of  a  great  man  of  peace. 

A  few  minutes  ago  we  made  It  possible 

for  the  three  principal  faiths  of  our  time 
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to   erect   thetr   tabemAcles   on   this  grouzid 
tiAnowe<l  to  tlie  glory  of  Ood. 

Here,  at  the  very  crowroads  ot  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  fulfilling  one  of  m&nUnd's 
oldest  dreams,  we  are  proving  the  power  of 
eternal  truth,  we  are  declaring  the  unity  of 
faith. 

The  synagogue  which  will  rise  here — with 
Its  museum  and  library — was  the  inspiration 
of  simple  men  and  women  who  believe  In  the 
furthering  of  our  ancient  concepts  of  knowl- 
edge, morality,  and  Justice.  They  were 
moved  to  shelter  the  dignity  of  our  Jewish 
way  of  life  and  the  depth  of  our  gratitude  to 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  In  an  edifice  worthy 
of  Its  exalted  purpose. 

Theirs  was  an  Inspiration  of  Ideas,  of  noble 
objectives — certainly  not  so  much  of  dollars 
as  of  Imperishable  human  values.  And 
these  values  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  emphasizing  them  In  concert  with 
the  dreamers  and  believers  and  builders 
among  our  Catholic  and  Protestant  brothers. 

This  land  Is  young,  and  our  faith  is  old. 
but  the  precepts  on  which  our  three  great 
religions  are  founded  cannot  be  measured 
by  years.  They  are  ageless.  Like  the  Torah 
and  the  Commandments  and  the  durable 
wisdom  of  the  prophets,  these  things  are 
timeless. 

The  synagogue  has  been  the  central  co- 
hesive force  which  has  held  us  together  as 
a  people.  It  U  the  magic  Ingredient  which 
preserved  this  small  chosen  handful  through 
all  the  horror  of  endless  wandering,  anguish 
and  rejection. 

The  s3rnsgogue  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  oxir  ethical  and  moral  way  of  life  through- 
out a  long  tormented  history.  Prom  its  altar 
has  been  generated  the  llfeglvlng  force  of 
the  Torah,  the  sustaining  principles  of  our 
philosophy,  the  words  of  fire  that  have  made 
ours  a  religion  of  literature. 

This  is  a  day  of  blessing  and  dedication — 
of  renewed  avowal  that  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Almighty  and  shall  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  His  keeping. 

The  site  on  which  we  will  construct  our 
synagogue.  In  the  very  heart  of  civilization's 
largest  community,  has  become  the  gateway 
to  the  New  World  with  Its  promise  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  equality.  Symbolically,  it 
will  stand  as  a  citadel  of  mankind's  better 
self,  proclaiming  our  pact  with  God  across 
the  skyways  of  the  world. 

Like  the  torch  of  liberty  that  blazed  a  wel- 
coming light  of  hope  over  New  York  Harbcw 
when  our  fathers  sought  refuge  on  these 
shores  •  •  •  so  bright  will  be  the  flame  to 
bvun  eternally  before  our  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 

Moving  and  memorable  are  the  words  In- 
scribed below  "The  Lady  With  the  Lamp" 
who  thrilled  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  voyages 
approaching  our  shores:  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearn- 
ing to  breathe  free  •  •  •"  But  we  will 
carve  a  new  credo  on  our  foundation  stone 
for  those  who  come  and  go  from  every  land: 

"Rest  here  and  read  the  sacred  scroll 

Whose  flaming  words  of  faith  will  never 
fade 
While  we  preserve  the  Torah  In  our  soul 
Rest  here  and  pray  •    •   •  then  Journey 
unafraid." 

And  we  are  not  alone  In  this. 

We  can  take  pride  that  our  expression  of 
faith  Is  linked  with  that  of  the  other  great 
religions  in  a  threefold  demonstration  of 
strength  and  inspiration  for  those  who  seek 
solace,  hope,  and  the  serenity  of  spirit  that 
comes  from  a  closeness  with  oxir  Creator. 

Our  times  have  witnessed  not  only  a  t\ir- 
bulence  In  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  a  ter- 
rible uncertainty  and  growing  fear  that  our 
material  civilization— despite  the  benefits  of 
scientific  achievement— or,  perhaps  because 
of  them — -Is  doomed  to  disaster. 


Again  this,  we  here  and  now  Join  In  this 
triple  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  express  In 
stone  and  steel  our  faith  In  the  future.  That 
Is  what  we  are  forging  here  today— «  thing 
that  would  be  possible  In  few  other  parts  of 
the  world — a  shield  against  distrust  and  dls. 
may  to  protect  freedom  and  human  decency. 
It  Is  our  answer  to  the  hate  breeders,  the 
fear  makers  and  the  warmongers. 

In  this  House  of  God  will  burn  the  eternal 
light  of  Israel.  Within  its  walls  will  be 
heard  the  thundering  voices  of  wisdom — and 
In  Its  keeping,  as  at  the  altars  of  the  other 
great  faiths  represented  here,  will  be  guarded 
the  corisclence  of  humanity. 

This  Is  God's  will  and  we  are  doing  God's 
work  as  we=  break  ground  for  His  House. 

Some  of  you  may  have  wondered — and  may 
still  wonder — as  I  reach  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks— why  I  chose  to  underline  the  mutual 
participation  of  the  two  other  great  faiths 
by  making  reference  to  the  recent  passing 
of  Pope  John. 

It  Is  not  merely  that  he  is  \j\  our  hearts 
because  of  the  efforts  he  made  to  protect  the 
Jews  of  Hungary  from  the  Nazi  terror.  It 
is  not  only  because  he  sought  to  expunge 
from  Christian  doctrine  the  invidious  refer- 
ences to  the  Jews.  It  Is  not  Just  that  we  re- 
member the  simple,  cordial  way  In  which  he 
greeted  a  delegation  from  the  United  Jewish 
Appeal  In  1960  with  the  words:  "I  am  Joseph, 
your  brother,"  nor  the  sympathetic  attitude 
he  always  showed  toward  Israel  and  all  that 
Is  being  done  there. 

I  speak  of  him.  as  we  prayed  for  him  In 
many  of  our  temples,  not  as  a  member  of  an- 
other faith,  but  as  a  notable  representative 
of  the  human  race  and  of  the  finer  things  to 
which  it  can  aspire. 

In  doing  so,  I  break  tradition — as  he  broke 
tradition — to  cross  any  narrow  boundaries  of 
creed  and  confirm  the  fact  that  the  basic 
premise  of  all  faiths  Is  similar  and  that  we 
seek  the  same  God  on  our  separate  paths. 

Ovir  Holy  Word  teaches  us  that  "What  a 
man  thlnketh  In  his  heart,  so  is  he."  In  this 
Interiuitlonal  Synagogue  each  man  will  be 
able  to  share  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  in  a 
close  communion  with  the  Almighty. 

Within  these  walls  he  will  find  his  per- 
sonal God.  He  will  call  upon  Him  with  all 
his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul  and  with  all 
his  might  and  will  find  answer  in  the  inner 
strength  to  meet  the  challenges  of  today. 

This  Is  the  tribute  and  the  testament  we 
Hft  to  Immortalize  our  way  of  life.  Beside 
the  throb  of  motors  and  the  roar  of  traffic, 
where  man  has  learned  to  diminish  time  and 
space,  our  synagogue  will  stretch  to  the  far 
reaches  of  Heaven  and  touch  the  earth  with 
the  wings  of  tomorrow. 

Here,  we  shall  build  with  faith  In  man- 
kind's forever.  We  shall  build  with  firm 
conviction  that  a  Just  God  will  preserve  us 
as  a  people  and  safeguard  the  future  of  our 
children. 

We  shall  build  a  tabernacle  whose  walls 
will  be  strong  as  love  Is  strong,  as  unity  Is 
strong,  as  democracy  Is  strong — and  the 
strength  we  find  In  these  things,  and  In 
ourselves.  Is  the  strength  we  receive  from 
the  Almighty. 

We  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer  to  the  King 
of  the  Universe  as  we  lift  a  new  throne  f<M' 
His  dominion  over  the  air  and  the  land  and 
the  sea. 

Humbly  beseeching  His  blessing,  we  break 
this  sacred  ground  to  build  for  the  glory  of 
God. 

It  Is  our  prayer  as  we  prepare  to  raise  our 
new  house  of  worship,  a  shrine  for  the  word 
of  God.  a  refuge  In  the  world  of  men.  an- 
other Zlon.  lighting  the  way  for  those  who 
travel  on  the  wings  of  the  future. 

To  them  we  say:  "Rest  here  and  pray, 
then  JoxuTiey — unafraid." 


•  / 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PKHNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  8, 1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  why 
"Bonneville's  multimiUion-dollar  annual 
losses  and  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  are  not  wanted  in 
southern  Idaho." 

Editorial  after  editorial  and  article 
after  article  In  the  press  of  southern 
Idaho  discloses  a  widespread  opposition 
to  Interior  Secretary  Udall's  unwar- 
ranted and  untenable  action  in  extend- 
ing the  Boneville  power  marketing  area 
into  southern  Idaho. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Roach,  the  president  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co..  which  now  serves  most 
of  the  southern  Idaho  area,  has  issued  a 
timely  and  factual  statement  relative  to 
the  Secretary's  unsound  action. 

If  the  southern  Idaho  area  were  ill 
served  and  at  high  rates,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  bringing  In  low-priced 
sutwidized  Bonneville  power.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however.  Idaho  Power  Co.  has 
long  been  a  pioneer  in  areawide  cover- 
age at  rates  well  below  the  national 
average.  The  precentage  load  growth  on 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  system  has  for 
many  years  exceeded  that  on  the  Bonne- 
ville system.  The  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  such  an  outstanding  electric 
company  by  a  tax-free  subsidized  Fed- 
eral power  system  that  is  now  losing  $18 
million  annually  is  totally  unwarranted. 

The  following  article  taken  from  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman  of  Boise.  Idaho, 
on  June  10,  1963.  included  Mr.  Roach's 
statement: 

Roach  Answers  Church  on  Bonneville 
Power 

T.  E.  Roach,  Idaho  Power  Co  president. 
Sunday  issued  the  following  st.itement  In 
replying  to  recent  comments  by  U.S.  Senator 
Frank  CHtmcH,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  on  the 
expansion  of  Boiuievllle  Power  Administra- 
tion Into  southern  Idaho : 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  last 
Washington  news  letter  from  the  office  of 
Senator  Frank  Church  which  devotes  Itself 
almost  entirely  to  an  endorsement  of  and  an 
attempted  Justification  for  the  Inclusion  of 
southern  Idaho  In  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration marketing  area. 

LOWER  RATE  DISCUSSED 

"The  opening  paragraphs  of  that  letter 
make  much  of  a  proposed  reduction  In 
wholesale  rates  to  a  very  small  number  of 
public  power  distributors,  now  customers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  who  serve 
a  mere  handful  of  the  total  electric  customers 
In  southern  Idaho.  The  Senator  describes 
this  as  a  'dramatic  beginning'  of  what  Bon- 
neville's Invasion  may  mean  to  southern 
Idaho.  Strangely  enough,  he  falls  to  ex- 
plain by  what  Federal  bookkeeping  magic  the 
substitution  of  Bonneville  as  the  marketing 
agent  for  the  power  heretofore  produced  and 
sold  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  sud- 
denly produce  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  that 
power  by  40  percent.     It  will  be  the  self- 
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power  now  produced  In  the  same  Bu- 
reau plants,  manned  by  the  same  Bureau 
employees  whose  wages.  I  am  s\ire,  will  not 
be  reduced,  and  delivered  to  the  wholesale 
customers  over  the  same  facilities  as  has 
been  the  case  for  20  years.  The  costs  of 
generating  and  delivering  that  power  are  not 
going  to  be  one  penny  less  under  BonnevUle 
than  It  was  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. If  anything.  It  will  be  higher  In  cost 
because  Bonneville  always  does  things  In  a 
more  grandiose  way  than  does  the  more  ma- 
ture Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Certainly  the 
Senator  will  not  say  that  Bonneville  will 
make  up  out  of  Its  treasury  the  difference 
between  cost  and  this  prop>osed  new  selling 
price  because  Bonneville  freely  admits  It  Is 
now  losing  $18  million  a  3rear  and  that  deficit 
certainly  provides  no  source  of  funds  to 
satisfy  the  payout  obligations  af  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  It  will  be  Interesting  in- 
deed to  learn  by  what  process  of  Washington 
bookkeeping  this  miraculous  accompli.sh- 
ment  Is  to  be  achieved.  It  must  be  alchemy 
of  a  new  and  different  type. 

AGREES    ON     DAMS    COST 

"The  letter  also  contains  another  very  in- 
teresting and  even  more  startling  statement 
In  attempting  to  Justify  this  new  Bonneville 
move  when  the  Senator  observes  that  our 
Snal(e  River  provides  over  one-fovuth  of  the 
annual  flow  at  the  big  Government  dams  on 
the  lower  Columbia  and  that  "our  tax  money 
has  helped  build  these  mighty  dams.'  Here- 
tofore, not  only  the  Senator  but  every  pub- 
lic power  advocate  has  urged  most  strenu- 
ously that  Federal  power  dams  are  always 
self-supporting  and  cause  no  drain  whatso- 
ever on  the  taxpayers  of  Idaho  and  of  the 
Nation.  Today,  however,  the  Senator  says 
our  tax  money  has  helped  build  these  mighty 
dams.  Nothing  could  be  truer  but  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  had  a  public  admis- 
sion from  a  responsible  source  of  something 
which  everj  Intelligent  Uxpayer  has  always 
known. 

"As  has  always  been  the  case  with  the 
ardent  advocates  of  public  power,  docu- 
mented facts  and  experience  are  glossed  over 
as  wholly  unimportant.  An  example  of  this 
Is  found  In  tlie  Senator's  letter  when  he 
lauds  ttft  superior  equalities  of  Federal  elec- 
tric power  as  the  creator  of  Industry,  payrolls, 
and  new  wealth  and  Implies  thereby  that 
those  areas  of  north  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  within  the  orbit  of  Bonneville 
power  have  enjoyed  greater  economic  pros- 
perity than  has  southern  Idaho.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator  has  seen  and  read  the  docu- 
mented evidence  we  have  prepared  and  pub- 
lished which  completely  destroys  any  possible 
Justification  for  a  claim  of  that  character." 

REVIEWS    FHOSPHATE     HISTORT 

"In  another  area  of  attempted  Justification 
for  the  Bonneville  invasion  much  space  Is 
devoted  to  the  promise  It  holds  for  the  phos- 
phate Industry.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Assist- 
ant Interior  Secretary  HoTum,  1  made  the  ob- 
servation that  our  many  years  of  experience 
In  serving  the  phosphate  Industry  of  eastern 
Idaho  and  the  part  we  played  In  initially  In- 
troducing that  Industry  to  Idaho  gave  us  a 
background  of  experience  in  that  field  which 
I  was  sure  was  not  possessed  by  anybody  In 
either  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  upon 
which  evidently  Senator  Church  relies  for 
his  Information.  The  only  experience  either 
of  those  departments  has  had  In  the  field  of 
phosphate  production  has  been  In  supplying 
the  Victor  Chemical  Co.  at  Sliver  Bow,  Mont., 
and  In  contrast  with  the  development 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Industry  In 
southern  Idaho  that  at  Silver  Bow  has  been 
a  complete  falture  despite  the  availability  of 
Bonneville  power.  Yet  In  spite  of  that  Silver 
Bow  experience,  not  only  these  departments 
but  now  the  Senator  continue  to  evangelize 
on  the  vlrtties  of  BonnevUle  power  as  though 
their  experience  at  SUver  Bow  had  been  any- 


thing but  a  failure  when  it  comes  to  assuring 
growth  and  expansion." 

CITES    SIMPLOT   PROTEST 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  copy 
Of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Senator  by  the 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
J.  R.  Slmplot  Co.  at  Pocatello — the  orig- 
inator, and  father  of  the  phosphate  business 
In  southern  Idaho — who  pointed  out  to  him 
the  complete  fallacy  of  the  Boruievllle  line 
of  reasoning,  which  the  Senator  evidently 
has  adopted,  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of 
BonnevUle  power  on  that  Industry.  This 
same  man  of  long  practical  experience  and 
responsibility  likewise  ridiculed  the  claimed 
potential  Job  and  payroll  Increase  which  the 
totally  Inexperienced  Interior  and  Bonneville 
personnel  preach  as  gospel." 

WANTS    "RECORD   STRAIGHT" 

"I  am  not  Indulging  here  In  'bitter  recrim- 
inations' but  making  simple,  plain  state- 
ments of  fact  In  an  endeavor  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  and  the  public  gen- 
erally have  something  tangible  by  which  to 
measure  the  accuracy  and  truthfulness  of 
these  grandiose  but  unsupported  claims  of 
superiority  of  the  public  power  advocates 
which  come  from  only  thin  air.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  shallow  and  Irre- 
sponsible type  of  thinking  In  Federal  agen- 
cies In  Washington  and  elsewhere  used  as 
the  excuse  for  programs  such  as  this  Bonne- 
ville invasion  of  southern  Idaho. 

"If  BPA  Is  allowed  to  Invade  southern 
Idaho,  the  taxpayers  would  end  up  holding 
the  bag.  The  taxpayers  would  pay  the  bill. 
Just  as  Senator  Church  finally  admits  these 
same  taxpayers  are  not  only  paying  the 
bill  for  the  capital  cost  of  the  dams  on  the 
Columbia  River  but  also  for  Bonneville's 
annual  losses.  Moreover,  the  same  tax- 
payers would  pay  for  the  wholesale  rate  re- 
duction of  which  Senator  Church  Is  so 
proud,  becavise  no  amount  of  bookkeeping 
magic  can  lower  production  costs,  and  Bon- 
neville operations  are  too  deeply  In  the  red 
to  make  up  the  difference,"  Roach  concluded. 


Space  Agt  Cave  Dweller 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,1963 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  A.  N. 
Brunson.  president  of  the  Brunson  In- 
strument Co..  of  Kansas  City,  is  a  con- 
stituent of  whom  I  am  truly  proud.  He 
has  on  his  own  built  one  of  the  finest 
precision  optical  instrument  factories  in 
the  world. 

Also  on  his  own,  while  three  adminis- 
trations, the  Congress,  and  State  and 
local  governments  have  discussed  the 
shelter  problem  over  the  years,  Mr. 
Brunson  proceeded  to  build  one  of  the 
few  imderground  manufacturing  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  indeed  the 
world.  He  did  this  with  no  assistance  or 
encouragement  from  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment.  He  did  it  in  the  face  of  de- 
risive remarks  about  "Brunson 's  Folly." 
The  plant  is  the  sole  American  source 
of  supply  for  many  of  the  precision  opti- 
cal instruments  so  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security  in  the  space  age.  "Brun- 
son's  Polly"  has  now  become  "Brunson's 
landmark  of  progress."  not  only  in  the 
field  of  precision  instrument  manufac- 


ture, but  also  in  the  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. His  factory  Is  not  only  a  fallout 
shelter,  but  is  also  blast-resistant. 

He  has  proven  that  industry  can  and 
will  take  protective  measures  against 
nuclear  attack.  He  stands  as  an  example 
to  the  Nation.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
I  have  asked  that  his  statement  before 
Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  relating  to  H.R. 
3516,  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  A.  N.  Brunson,  president  of  the 
Brunson  Instrument  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
I  am  here  In  general  support  of  HJl.  3516, 
the  O.  C.  D.  Shelter  program,  which  you  have 
before  you.  I  am  here,  not  as  one  who  haa 
a  vague  belief  In  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  the  nuclear  age,  but  as  one  who 
In  a  small  way  has  done  something  about  It. 
Brunson  Instrument  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
has  already  made  extensive  research  and 
plans  toward  providing  adequate  shelter,  not 
only  for  our  own  employees  and  our  business, 
but  for  many  additional  persons  In  the  case 
of  nuclear  attack. 

We  have  developed  a  complete  manufac- 
turing plant  In  an  underground  excavation 
specifically  designed  and  developed  to  meet 
our  manufacturing  needs.  This  plant  con- 
sists of  140,000  square  feet  which  has  been 
blasted  out  of  the  side  of  a  limestone  bluff. 
It  Is  so  located  and  constructed  that  It  Is 
relatively  safe  from  flood,  tornado,  earth- 
quake, or  nuclear  bomb  (except  through  a 
direct  hlt>. 

As  for  flood.  It  Is  situated  so  high  on  the 
bluff  above  the  Blue  River  that  flood  waters 
could  not  jxjsslbly  touch  any  part  of  it. 

While  tornadoes  are  frequent  In  this  area 
we  have  no  fear  of  damage  from  such  a 
disturbance. 

Kansas  City  has  had  a  few  earthquakes 
over  the  years,  the  latest  on  Chrlstnuis  morn- 
ing 1961.  Others  have  been  felt  In  Kansas 
City  m  1948,  1939,  1931,  and  1895. 

As  for  bombing,  the  description  of  the 
plant  which  follows  will  explain  the  steps 
taken  to  make  this  one  of  the  few  plant  sites 
in  the  world  which  would  be  relatively  safe, 
except  from  a  direct  bomb  hit. 

Several  main  thoroughfares  afford  reason- 
ably good  access  to  the  plant  at  the  present 
time.  Under  construction,  but  not  com- 
plete. Is  a  six-lane  highway  which  will  serve 
as  an  expressway  for  the  city.  This  will  come 
within  one  block  of  the  plant,  with  a  turn- 
off  at  the  plant. 

Our  own  engineering  staff,  together  with 
Mr.  James  Dickson,  consulting  engineer,  con- 
ducted the  evaluation  and  made  preliminary 
design  studies.  Construction  of  the  plant 
was  started  In  1954. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  plant 
consists  of  six  east  and  west  tunnels  and 
seven  north  and  south  turuiels,  with  columns 
15  by  65  feet  between  tunnels.  A  sheer  cliff 
approximately  67  feet  high  extends  from  the 
floor  of  the  plant  to  the  top  of  the  front  face. 
Rock  and  shale  formation  starts  24  feet  be- 
low the  floor  and  goes  to  the  surface. 

It  was  originally  Intended  that  the  celling 
height  should  be  11  feet,  however,  during 
the  blasting  operations  ff  seam  was  located 
in  the  Bethany  Palls  limestone  which  puU 
the  ceiling  height  at  something  over  12  feet, 
before  the  concrete  floor  Is  laid.  This  seam 
resulted  In  a  very  smooth  celling  surface. 
And.  not  a  single  roof  bolt  was  required. 

The  factory  concrete  floor  is  sealed  with 
a  concrete  sealer  to  prevent  dust.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  natural  rock,  sealed  with 
Latex.  Where  necessary  for  a  straight  wall 
we  have  Installed  concrete  blocks.  In  some 
cases  these  walls  are  only  5  feet  high,  and 
In  others  they  extend  to  the  celling.  The 
entire  area  Is  painted  white  and  all  surfaces 
in  both  plant  and  offices  can  be  washed  with 
water  or  vacuum  cleaned. 
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In  the  offlcc,  which  conslata  of  7,750  square 
feet  plus  1.000  squ&re  feet  of  equipment 
area,  the  floors  are  concrete  with  asphalt  tile. 
The  s\ispen<le<l  acoustical  celling  Is  hung 
from  the  rock  above,  with  approximately 
3  feet  of  airspace  between.  The  celling 
high  partitions  are  Joined  to  the  acoustical 
celling.  All  partitions,  except  In  the  Presi- 
dent's ofllce  which  Is  walnut  paneled,  are 
movable  and  are  composed  of  gypsum  board 
set  In  aluminum  channeling  and  painted 
with  Coroflake  paint.  The  lobby  Is  finished 
In  Tennessee  Orchard  Sandstone,  and  the 
front  entrance  Is  so  arranged  that  the  sand- 
stone provides  a  barrier  against  shock  waves 
caused  by  bombing. 

This  plant,  to  our  knowledge.  Is  the  only 
underground  facility  In  the  United  States 
constructed  specifically  for  that  purpose  and 
entirely  without  Government  financing  or 
aid. 

The  equipment  required  to  air  condition 
an  underground  area  for  use  as  storage, 
manufacturing  facility,  or  office  space  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  required  for 
structures  above  ground.  The  application 
and  design  of  the  equipment  Is  vastly 
affected,  however,  by  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature conditions  and  other  factors  that 
are  favorable  in  underground  areas  but  not 
found  In  above  ground  Installations. 

All  air  is  filtered  regardless  of  whether 
It  Is  fresh  air  from  the  outside  or  recirculated 
air  from  the  factory.  Galvanized  Iron  duct- 
work  carries  the  conditioned  air  through- 
out the  areas.  And,  because  of  the  manner 
In  which  the  plant  was  excavated,  all  of  the 
tunnels  form  natural  air  flow  ducts  so  that 
we  have  a  constant  air  flow  to  all  parts  of 
the  plant,   without   any  dead  spots. 

The  sewers  are  connected  directly  to  the 
city  sewers  and  our  water  supply  Is  furnished 
by  the  city.  All  sewer  pipes  are  graded  for 
drainage  and  are  In  the  rock  under  the 
plant  floor.  Water  pipes  are  also  buried 
in  the  rock  beneath  the  concrete  floor.  Due 
to  the  high  location  of  the  plant  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  with  sewer  drainage,  even 
if  the  entire  Kansas  City  sewer  system  were 
destroyed  due  to  hostilities  or  other  causes. 

The  plant  is  now  supplied  by  300  kllovolt- 
ampere  13.8  by  208  120/ four-wire  electrical- 
distribution  systems.  Three  100-kilovolt- 
ampere  transformers  are  located  above 
ground  approximately  over  the  center  of  the 
plant  to  allow  for  a  minimum  requirement 
of  copper  for  distribution  of  the  electrical 
energy. 

Factory  type  flourescent  lighting  fixtures 
are  suspended  below  the  channels  in  the 
factory  area.  In  the  offices  all  lighting  Is 
recessed  in  the  acoustical  ceilings.  Lights 
in  the  office  area  have  low  brightness,  non- 
glaring  lens. 

While  the  above  is  a  general  description  of 
our  plant  and  the  pictures  herein  will  give 
you  a  general  Idea  of  Its  appearance  It  Is 
only  In  seeing  It  that  one  can  realize  how 
satisfactory  such  a  plant  can  be.  I  would  like 
therefore  to  invite  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  make  us  a  visit  at  any  time  it  Is  con- 
venient for  you.  We  are  more  than  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  show  our  plant 
and  explain  Its  various  features. 

A  few  things  remain  to  be  done  to  make 
our  plant  completely  habitable  and  relative- 
ly safe  In  the  event  of  nuclear  fallout. 
However,  It  Is  now  stocked  as  a  fallout 
shelter  for  3,340  people  with — 

464  cartons  biscuit  (16,704  pounds). 

668  drums  for  water  storage. 

680  polyethylene  bag  liners. 

67  sanitation  kits. 

2  medical  kits  (A). 

10  medical  kits  (C) . 

1  Oelger  counter  (0-50  mr/hr). 

1  Survey  meter  (0-50  r/hr). 

1  E>oslmeter  (0-20  r) . 

1  Dosimeter  (0-100  r). 

1  Dosimeter  charger. 

For  a  shelter  which  Is  adequate  to  pro- 
tect   approximately    7,000    people    we    stUl 


require  an  auxiliary  electrical  unit  to  func- 
tion in  case  of  failure  of  conunerclal  pow- 
er, which  would  be  required  to  keep  the 
air  circulating  throughout  the  plant;  an  aux- 
iliary gas  supply  and  auxiliary  water  supply, 
both  of  which  could  be  obtained  on  our 
own  property  by  drilling  the  necessary  wells. 
The  water  supply  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  obtain  water  to  furnish  a  water  curtain 
In  our  Intake  air  tunnel.  Also,  the  openings 
need  further  reinforcement  If  blast  protec- 
tion Is  required. 

We  would  need  a  total  of  500  toiu  of 
refrigeration  whereas  we  have  50  tons  at 
present,  to  house  7,0(X)  people.  A  propor- 
tionate Increase  In  refrigeration  would  be 
required  to  house  the  3,340  people  now  slated 
to  be  housed  here  under  the  present  pro- 
gram (200  tons  approximately).  This  Is  an 
estimate  for  very  light  usage,  assuming  that 
this  Is  for  a  condition  of  more  or  less  hiber- 
nation, not  working  conditions,  for  a  period 
of  protection  during  heavy  fallout. 

We  should  have  500  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tricity, which  should  be  Installed  In  100-kllo- 
watt  Increments  so  that  If  one  unit  were 
lost  we  would  still  have  some  service,  where- 
as if  only  one  unit  were  used  we  would  be 
completely  out  of  business  should  it  be 
lost. 

We  question  our  responsibility  as  a  private 
Industry  to  be  required  to  furnish  these 
facilities  for  the  general  public.  If  they 
were  furnished  we  would  be  pleased  to  keep 
them  In  good  operating  condition. 

These  services  would  not  only  be  required 
to  make  our  plant  habitable  In  the  case  of 
a  nuclear  attack,  but  would  be  required  to 
get  it  back  into  Immediate  operation  after 
Its  usage  as  a  shelter  was  no  longer  required, 
when  the  very  life  of  the  Nation  would  be  at 
stake. 

These  generators  would  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  operate  the  plant  after  the  emer- 
gency, until  commercial  power  became  avail- 
able. 

Some  of  the  reasons  we  feel  the  Federal 
Government  should  want  Bruns«n  Instru- 
ment Co.  to  get  Into  operation  as  soon  as 
possible  after  an  attack  are: 

(a)  Brunson  Instmment  Co.  Is  a  manu- 
facturer of  precision  Instruments  used  ex- 
tensively by  the  armed  services  and  by  the 
missile  and  space  Industry  and  construction. 
These  instniments  require  a  highly  stable, 
vibration-free  factory,  with  fully  controlled 
humidity  and  temperature.  It  was  to  obtaKi 
these  factors  that  our  underground  facility 
was  planned.  The  location  we  had  at  the 
time  of  this  decision  was  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  vibration,  dust,  and  noise,  which 
an  underground  plant  would  overcome 

(b)  Brunson  Instrument  Co.  was  the  first 
to  develop  a  system  of  application  of  optical 
allnement  equipment  to  provide  coordinate 
measurement  and  linear  measurement  to 
accuracies  heretofore  never  obtained. 

(c)  We  are  constantly  In  the  process  of 
developing  new  Instruments  in  our  labora- 
tories for  special  iisage  by  the  Government 
and  private  industries. 

(d)  We  are  the  first  contractor  to  be  li- 
censed by  AEC  for  the  application  of  tritium 
for  Army  Compasses. 

(e)  We  have  designed  and  developed  a 
number  of  Instruments  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices. In  the  early  stages  of  developing  the 
internal  reading  theodolites  we  redesigned 
and  made  the  Instruments  far  more  accurate 
than  the  original  design. 

There  Is  considerable  requirement  for 
theodolites  and  like  equipment,  which  the 
armed  services  are  presently  procuring  from 
a  foreign  source. 

American  manufacturers  have  been  handi- 
capped in  bidding  on  this  requirement  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  specifications  call  out 
the  foreign  instnoment  and  it  is  not  feasible 
to  expect  an  American  manufacturer  to 
compete  prlcewise.  at  the  price  they  have 
to  pay  for  labor  and  material,  with  an  In- 
strument which  the  foreign  concern  has  al- 


ready developed.  And.  even  this  foreign  in- 
strument does  not  meet  the  exact  needs  of 
the  military  and  the  missile  and  space  In- 
dustry. 

Brunson  Instrument  Company  is  presently 
under  an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District,  New  York,  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  St.  Louis  District  U.S. 
Army  Engineers,  to  produce  such  an  Instru- 
ment In  the  case  of  an  emergency.  It  is 
urgent  therefore  that  such  an  Instrument 
be  developed  under  American  standards 
which  will  fulfill  the  requirement  of  the 
armed  services  is  a  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory manner  than  the  Instrument  which 
Is  presently  being  procured  under  European 
specifications. 

Our  military  has  elected  to  buy  what  they 
thought  was  a  very  precise  instrument.  It 
Is,  In  the  terms  of  surveying,  but  not  In  the 
terms  of  allnement. 

Brunson  Instrument  Co.  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers In  the  world  In  accurate  allnement  In- 
struments. These  Instruments  have  been 
developed  with  our  own  capital  and  Initia- 
tive. 

Finally,  after  contacting  our  military,  we 
were  able  to  convince  sufficient  numbers  of 
these  agencies  that  we  might  be  able  to  make 
a  theodolite  and  we  have  recently  been 
awarded  a  contract  to  make  a  theodolite  (to 
the  foreign  specifications) .  But.  in  order  to 
get  the  award  we  were  forced  to  bid  ex- 
tremely low  because  of  the  exchange  setup 
between  buying  American  and  foreign 
sources. 

This  Is  the  first  production  order  of  the- 
odolites ever  granted  to  an  American  manu- 
facturer. 

We  are  eliminating  some  of  the  areas  In 
our  instrument  that  have  given  inaccuracies 
In  the  European  Instrument.  If  we  could  be 
allowed  to  redesign  an  Instrument  for  Amer- 
ican use  In  our  space  and  missile  program 
that  would  Incorporate  some  of  the  features 
of  the  European  surveying  Instrument  and 
our  own  American  industrial  allnement  In- 
struments, we  are  sure  that  a  far  better  In- 
strument could  be  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  space  and  missile  industries. 

For  much  of  the  work  being  done  In  the 
missile  and  space  field,  a  short  focus  instru- 
ment is  required.  This  Is  not  available  un- 
der the  present  specifications  but  would  be 
available  In  an  Instrument  of  American  de- 
sign. 

There  are  also  two  other  Instruments  that 
are  being  procured  from  European  sources 
only,  which  need  to  be  developed  by  an 
American  source  to  conform  to  American 
type  of  manufacturing  and  to  build  these 
Instruments  greater  accuracies  than  are  at 
present  available  from  the  European  source. 

With  the  above  Instruments,  and  the  spec- 
ialized Industrial  allnement  Instruments  that 
we  have  developed  for  use  on  the  various 
space,  missile,  and  aircraft  programs,  we  be- 
lieve our  plant  would  be  one  of  the  most 
essential  plants  In  the  country  for  rebuild- 
ing a  nation  that  had  suffered  such  a  disas- 
ter as  a  nuclear  attack.  With  adequate 
standby  electrical  power,  gas  and  water,  this 
plant  could  operate  without  the  usual  pub- 
lic utilities. 

You  can  therefore  see  that  the  work  In 
which  we  are  engaged  Is  extremely  Important 
to  the  national  security  since  we  are  one  of 
the  few.  If  not  the  only,  American  sources  of 
certain  essential  Instruments  needed  by  our 
Defense  Establishment  and  by  research  for 
the  age  of  space.  We  are  glad  that  we  feel 
more  secure  In  being  able  to  deliver  these 
essential  products  due  to  the  protective 
measures  which  we  have  taken. 

We  are  planning  for  the  succession  of 
management  of  our  company,  which  we  be- 
lieve Is  very  necessary  In  an  emergency,  and 
expect  to  be  ready  to  submit  the  plans  to 
our  board  of  directors  In  the  immediate 
future. 

Finally,  and  most  Important.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  most  American  businessmen  and 
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industrialists  who  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  the  nuclear  age  will  take  the  necessary 
protective  steps  voluntarily,  provided  they 
have  the  necessary  Information  made  avail- 
able to  them  and  provided  that  they  receive 
encouragement  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  some  sort  of  incentive  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  in  the  past  there  has  been 
far  too  great  an  amount  of  confusion,  mis- 
information and  lack  of  a  really  coordinated 
educational  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  both  Industry  and  the  pub- 
lic aware  of  the  problem  and  what  they  can 
do  about  it.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  most 
essential  role  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
do  not  believe  anyone  expects  the  Federal 
Government  to  finance  an  entire  shelter  pro- 
gram for  Industry  and  the  public,  but  I  do 
believe  that  with  the  large  amount  of  new 
construction  each  year,  both  industrial  and 
Individual,  that  structures  could  be  built 
from  the  ground  up  with  the  necessary  pro- 
tective features  and  at  little  additional  cost. 
In  this  connection.  I  believe  that  you  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  should  take  some 
steps  to  protect  yourselves.  This  Govern- 
ment i§  based  on  civilian  control,  upon  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and  I 
think  It  is  quite  Inconsistent  that  we  ex- 
pend great  simis  to  protect  the  military  end 
of  oiu-  Government  while  little  if  anything 
has  been  done  to  protect  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  As  an  individual 
citizen  who  votes.  I  believe  that  you  owe  us 
that  duty.  Protect  yourselves  as  well  as  the 
military  so  that  no  matter  what  happens  we 
will  be  able  to  maintain  our  representative, 
constitutional  form  of  government. 


charged,  he  enrolled  at  and  was  graduated 
from  St.  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City,  and  In 
1958  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  after  graduating  from  Holy  Name 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  teacher  of  American  history  in  Tlmon 
Catholic  High  School,  Buffalo,  3  years 
before  volunteering  for  Army  chaplain 
duty.  Father  SchlUon  was  assigned  to  Fort 
Polk.  La. 

At  ceremonies  attended  by  his  parents  last 
week.  Father  SchlUon  was  presented  the  fol- 
lowing Certificate  of  Achievement  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Philip  C.  Wehle,  commanding  officer  at 
Fort  Polk : 

"Chaplain  SchlUon's  exceptional  initiative, 
foresight  and  understanding  resulted  In  out- 
standing improvements  in  organizing  a  re- 
ligious program  for  the  regiment.  This  im- 
provement helped  build  the  morale  among 
the  trainees  and  his  example  was  inspiring." 
Father  SchlUon.  Sunday,  enrolled  at  the 
Franciscan  Chaplain  School,  Port  Hamilton. 
N.Y.,  for  further  training  before  assuming  his 
new  3-year  assignment  with  the  U.S.  Army 
In  Germany. 


Alabama  Courf  Stops  Unnece$$ary  REA 
Loan 


Army  Cites  Chaplain  Schillon  of  Kearny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  concern  over  the 
possible  impact  of  several  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  spiritual  well-being  of 
our  Nation.  Thus,  today  I  wsis  pleased 
to  note  that  proper  recognition  of  God 
and  religion  is  still  being  preserved  in 
our  armed  services.  I  speak  of  a  recent 
honor  bestowed  by  the  Army  on  1st  Lt. 
Simon  A.  Schillon.  a  Catholic  chaplain 
from  Kearny,  in  my  district  ki  New 
Jersey,  and  a  longtime  dear  friend  of 
mine. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  ac- 
count of  Father  Schillon's  citation  which 
appeared  in  the  Observer,  a  weekly  news- 
paper published  in  Kearny.  I  am  sure 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me 
in  praising  the  admirable  work  that 
Chaplain  Schillon  has  done  serving  God, 
his  country  and  his  comrades  in  the 
Army: 

A  Kearny  man  who  served  In  World  War  II 
as  an  Infantry  sergeant,  was  discharged  from 
service,  became  an  ordained  Catholic  priest 
of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  reenllsted  In 
the  Army  19  months  ago,  has  been  awarded 
a  Certificate  of  Achievement  for  his  work 
as  chaplain. 

First  Lt.  Simon  A.  Schillon,  son  of  retired 
Kearny  Police  Lt.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Schil- 
lon of  4  Hlllcrest  road,  was  graduated  from 
Kearny  High  School  and  enlisted  In  the 
Army,  serving  several  months  overseas.    Dls- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  8. 1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  last 
week  handed  down  an  important  deci- 
sion which  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  all  taxpayers.  This  decision  denied 
the  implementation  of  a  $20,350,000  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loan  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
the  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
The  case  was  brought  before  the  circuit 
court  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  on  the 
basis  that  the  loan  would  permit  con- 
struction of  facilities  that  were  unneces- 
sary and  duplicating  existing  facilities 
and  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest . 

Circuit  Judge  Charles  Ball  based  his 
decision  on  some  fundamental  facts 
which  all  of  us  should  keep  foremost  in 
our  minds  when  we  consider  this  or  any 
other  REA  generation  and  transmission 
loan  approval.    Judge  Ball  said: 

The  evidence  is  undisputed  that  the  co- 
operative seeks  consent  to  borrow  $20,350,000 
of  Federal  funds  at  2  percent  interest,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  pay  at 
least  4  percent  Interest  for  such  long-term 
money.  This  difference  can  be  made  up  from 
only  one  source — the  taxpayers.  The  cooper- 
ative, however,  pays  no  Federal  or  State  In- 
come tax.  It  is  also  undisputed  that  this 
multimillion-dollar  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  by  AEC  Is  not  designed  to  deliver 
central  station  electric  service  to  persons  In 
rural  areas  who  are  not  already  receiving 
central  station  service  or  have  it  available  on 
application. 

The  present  and  proposed  facilities  of 
Alabama  Power  Co.  are  fully  capable  of  af- 
fording at  less  cost  what  the  Cooperative 
proposes  to  procure  by  the  loan.  This  un- 
necessary duplication  of  facilities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  users  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest,  nor  does  it  serve  a  public  need 
under  Alabama  law.  The  purpose  of  this 
loan  Is  to  enable  the  cooperative  to  dupli- 
cate and  to  compete  with  the  power  compa- 


nies in  areas  and  for  customers  which  they 
are  already  serving.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Federal  law  nor  the  Alabama  law  to 
foster  or  encourage  this  subsidized  competi- 
tion under  these  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  using  the  Alabama  co-op 
loan  as  an  example,  the  justification 
should  be  clearly  recognized  for  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  sug- 
gesting new  and  important  procedures 
for  the  REA  administrator  to  follow  in 
the  future  before  granting  any  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  Alabama  cir- 
cuit court  decision,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  decision  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  with  the  sincere 
suggestion  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  read  it  carefully  and  remember  its 
conclusions. 
In    the    CiRCurr    Court    of    Montgomery 

County.  Ala.,  No.  3619 
alabama  power  co.,  a  corporation,  petmon, 
v.  alabama  electric  cooperative,  inc.,  a 
corporation,  and  seymore  trammeix,  as 
director  or  finance  of  the  state  of  ala- 
bama, defendants 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard,  was 
submitted  on  thfe  petition  for  certiorari  filed 
by  Alabama  Power  Co.  seeking  review  of  an 
order  entered  January  9,  1963  by  Finance  Di- 
rector Maurice  Patterson;  and  the  answers 
filed  by  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc. 
and  the  successor  Director  of  Finance  Sey- 
more  Trammell,  which  answers  join  Issue 
with  the  averments  of  the  petition  for  cer- 
tiorari. Alabama  Electric  Cooperatives,  Inc. 
filed  Its  petition  seeking  consent  of  Finance 
Director  Patterson  under  title  55,  section  155, 
Alabama  Code  1940,  to  the  execution  of  a 
note  or  notes  by  the  Cooperative  in  the 
amoiont  of  $20,350,000  evidencing  a  loan  in 
that  amount  from  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. With  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
the  Cooperative  proposed  to  build  a  steam 
generating  plant  at  Jackson,  Ala.,  and  over 
700  miles  of  transmission  lines  and  related 
facilities  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
Alabama  Power  Co.  and  Gulf  Power  Co.  In- 
tervened in  those  proceedings,  and  at  the 
public  hearing  voluminous  testimony  and 
exhibits  were  introduced.  The  order  of  Fi- 
ance Director  Patterson  made  no  specific  w 
detailed  findings  of  fact,  but  \islng  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute,  fovmd  "that  said  plan 
or  program  of  petitioner  serves  some  public 
need  and  is  in  the  public  interest." 

This  case  involves  not  only  the  interests 
of  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  but  is  also  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest  and  concern 
affecting  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  It  was  argued  orally  for 
2  full  days,  and  lengthy  briefs  have  been 
submitted.  The  Court  has  carefully  studied 
the  facts  and  applicable  law  as  well  as  the 
arguments  and  briefs. 

As  the  Court  understands  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  certain  mat- 
ters have  already  been  settled.  Alabama 
Power  Co.  and  Gulf  Power  Co.  were  correctly 
permitted  to  Intervene  In  the  proceedings 
before  the  Finance  Director  since  each  has 
a  right  to  protect  its  own  interests  as  well 
as  those  of  the  public.  Similarly  Alabama 
Power  Co.  has  standing  under  Alabama  law 
to  file  a  petition  for  certiorari  seeking  to 
protect  those  Interests,  and  Gulf  Power  Co. 
has  a  right  to  Intervene  herein. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ick.es, 
303  US.  464,  82  L.  Ed.  374,  related  solely  to 
the  question  of  standing  to  sue  in  a  Federal 
District  Court.  It  did  not  Involve  a  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  REA  law,  nor  the 
right  of  a  State  court  to  hear  a  case  such  as 
this  nor  its  right  to  interpret  or  construe  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  REA  law.     7  U.S.C.A., 
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aectlons  »01  et  seq.  The  argumenU  of  the 
Cooperative  on  this  point  ure  not  In  accord- 
ance with  settled  Alabama  law. 

This  U  not  a  trial  de  novo,  nor  Is  It  an 
appeal.  It  Is  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari. 
and  the  test  U  whether  there  Is  In  the  record 
sufficient  competent  evidence  to  Justify  the 
order  of  the  Finance  Director.  After  care- 
ful study  and  deliberation,  the  Court  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  U  not.  However  nar- 
row the  scope  of  review  may  be.  It  must  be 
broad  enough  to  enable  the  Court  viewing 
the  legal  and  competent  evidence  most  favor- 
ably to  the  Cooperative  to  ascertain  that  tha 
Federal  statute  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  consuulng  and 
applying  Alabama  law  have  been  compiled 
with;  otherwise.  Judicial  review  would  be 
meaningless. 

The  evidence  Is  undisputed  that  the  Co- 
operative seeks  consent  to  borrow  $20,350,000 
of  Federal  funds  at  2  percent  Interest,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  pay  at 
least  4  percent  Interest  for  such  long  term 
money.  T*ils  difference  can  be  made  up  from 
only  one  source — the  taxpayers.  The  Go- 
operative,  however,  pays  no  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax.  It  la  also  undisputed  that  this 
multimillion-dollar  exj)endlture  of  Federal 
funds  by  ABC  U  not  designed  to  deliver 
central  station  riectrlc  service  to  persons  In 
rural  areas  who  are  not  alretwJy  receiving 
central  station  service  or  have  It  available 
on  application. 

The  present  and  proposed  facilities  of 
Alabama  Power  Co.  are  fully  capable  of 
affording  at  less  cost  what  the  Cooperative 
proposes  to  procure  by  the  loan.  This  un- 
necessary duplication  of  facilities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  users  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest,  nor  does  it  serve  a  public  need  under 
Alabama  law.  The  piirpose  of  this  loan  Is  to 
enftble  the  Cooperative  to  duplicate  and  to 
compete  with  the  power  companies  In  areas 
and  for  customers  which  they  are  already 
serving.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Fed- 
eral law  nor  the  Alabama  law  to  foster  or 
encourage  this  subsidized  competition  under 
ttaaee  circumstances. 

It  Is  therefore  considered,  ordered  and 
adjudged  that — 

1.  The  motion  to  quash  or  dismiss,  the 
motion  to  strike,  and  the  demurrer  hereto- 
fore filed  by  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc..  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  denied  and 
overruled  respectively. 

2.  The  petition  for  certiorari  and  the  relief 
prayed  for  therein  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby 
granted:  and  the  order  of  Finance  Director 
Patterson  entered  January  9.  1963.  is  hereby 
quashed  and  held  for  naught  and  the  cause 
Is  remanded  to  the  Director  of  Finance  of 
the  State  of  Alabama  with  directions  to  enter 
an  order  denying  said  application  of  Alabama 
Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.  without  prejudice 
to  Its  right  to  file  another  petition  should  it 
be  so  advised. 

Done  this  the  9th  day  of  July  1963. 
Chakijb  Ball, 

Circuit  Judge. 


Illegality  of  a  Proposed  R£A  Loan  to  Col- 
orado-Ute  Electric  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  and  in  floor 
debate  earlier  this  session  on  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill,  I  and  a  num- 


ber  of  my  colleagues  on  Iwth  sides  of 
the  aisle  expressed  concern  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  Rural  Electriflca- 
tion  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  is  l)eing  ad- 
ministered. The  House  report  clearly 
reflects  this  concern  and  provides  for  ac- 
tion by  the  REA  administrator  to  pre- 
vent the  reoccurrence  of  some  violations. 
However,  I  am  sure  additional  legislation 
tmd  court  action  will  be  needed  to  rectify 
the  deficiencies  in  the  REA  program. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion has  truly  been  a  "sacred  cow"  since 
1936  as  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  program  through  the  years. 
However,  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  noted  a  definite  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  to  pioneer  a  study  into  the  em- 
pire-building plans  of  REA  and  NRECA. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  circuit  court  of 
Montgomery  County,  Ala.,  on  July  9 
wrote  a  decision  which  is  of  great  public 
interest  and  therefore,  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  the  court  opinion  at 
this  point,  as  follows: 

DSCISION 

IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COUKT  Or  MONTCOMOIT  COUNTY, 

ALA.,    ItO.    SSIS 

Alabama  Power  Co..  a  corporation,  petitioner, 

versus  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.. 

a  corporation,  and  Seymore  Trammcll.  oj 

director  of  finance  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

defendants 

This  cause  coming  on  to  be  heard,  was 
submitted  on  the  petition  for  certiorari  filed 
by  Alabama  Power  Co.  seeking  review  of  an 
order  entered  January  9,  1963  by  Finance 
Director  Maurice  Patterson;  and  the  an- 
swers filed  by  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative, 
Inc.,  and  the  successor  Director  of  Finance 
Seymore  Trammell.  which  answers  Join  Issue 
with  the  averments  of  the  petition  for 
certiorari.  Alabama  Eectrlc  Cooperative. 
Inc..  filed  lU  petition  seeking  consent  of 
Finance  Director  Patterson  under  title  55. 
section  155.  Alabama  Code  1940.  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  note  or  notes  by  the  cooperative  In 
the  amount  of  $20,350,000  evidencing  a  loan 
In  that  amount  from  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  With  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  the  cooperative  proposed  to  buUd  a 
steam  generating  plant  at  Jackson.  Ala.,  and 
over  700  miles  of  transmission  lines  and  re- 
lated faculties  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  Gulf  Power 
Co.  Intervened  In  thoce  proceedings,  and  at 
the  public  hearing  voluminous  testimony 
and  exhibits  were  Introduced.  The  order  of 
Finance  Director  Patterson  made  no  specific 
or  detailed  findings  of  fact,  but  iwlng  the 
language  of  the  statute,  found  '•(t)hat  said 
plan  or  program  of  petitioner  serves  some 
public  need  and  Is  In  the  public  Interest." 

This  case  Involves  not  only  the  Interests 
of  the  parties  to  the  litigation,  but  Is  also  a 
matter  of  great  public  Interest  and  concern 
affecting  the  rights  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Alabama.  It  was  argued  orally  for 
2  fuU  days,  and  lengthy  briefs  have  been  sub- 
mitted. The  court  has  carefully  studied  the 
facts  and  applicable  law  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ments and  biiefs. 

As  the  court  understands  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  certain 
matters  have  already  been  settled.  Alabama 
Power  Co.  and  Gulf  Power  Co.  were  correctly 
permitted  to  Intervene  In  the  proceedings 
before  the  finance  director  since  each  has  a 
right  to  protect  Its  own  Interests  as  well  as 
those  of  the  public.  Similarly  Alabama 
Power  Co.  has  standing  under  Alabama  law 
to  file  a  petition  for  certiorari  seeking  to  pro- 
tect those  Interests,  and  Gulf  Power  Co.  has 
a  right  to  Intervene  herein. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  Alabama  Power  Co.  v.  Ickes. 


302  U.S.  464.  82  L.  Ed.  374.  related  solely  to 
the  question  of  standing  to  sue  In  a  Federal 
district  court.  It  did  not  Involve  a  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  REA  law.  nor  the 
right  of  a  State  court  to  hear  a  case  such 
as  this  nor  Its  right  to  Interpret  or  construe 
the  meaning  oC  the  Federal  REA  law— 7 
U.S.C.A.,  sections  901  et  scq.  The  argumenU 
of  the  cooperative  on  this  point  aie  not  In 
accordance  with  settled  Alabama  law. 

This  Is  not  a  trial  de  novo,  nor  Is  It  an 
appeal.  It  Is  a  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari, 
and  the  test  Is  whether  there  la  In  the 
record  sufflclent  competent  evidence  to  Justify 
the  order  of  the  finance  director.  After 
careful  study  and  deliberation,  the  court 
Is  of  the  opinion  that  there  Is  not.  How- 
ever narrow  the  scope  of  review  may  be.  It 
must  be  broad  enough  to  enable  the  court 
viewing  the  legal  and  competent  evidence 
most  favorably  to  the  cooperative  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  Psderal  statute  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama 
construing  and  applying  Alabama  law  have 
been  compiled  with;  otherwise.  Judicial  re- 
view would  be  meaningless. 

The  evidence  Is  undisputed  that  the  co- 
operative seeks  consent  to  borrow  $20,350,000 
of  Federal  funds  at  2  percent  Interest,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  pay  at 
least  4  percent  Interest  for  such  long-term  . 
money.  This  difference  can  be  made  up 
froni  only  one  source — the  taxpayers.  The 
cooperative,  however,  pays  no  Federal  or 
State  income  tax.  It  l  s  also  undisputed 
that  this  multimillion-dollar  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  by  AEC  Is  not  designed  to 
deliver  central  station  electric  service  to 
persons  In  rural  areas  who  are  not  already 
receiving  central  station  ser%'lce  or  have  It 
available  on  application. 

The  present  and  proposed  facilities  of 
Alabama  Power  Co.  are  fully  capable  of  af- 
fording at  less  cost  what  the  cooperative 
profKJses  to  procure  by  the  loan.  This  un- 
necessary duplication  of  facilities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  uaers  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest,  nor  does  It  serve  a  pubUc  need  under 
Alabama  law.  The  purpose  of  this  loan  is  to 
enable  the  cooperative  to  duplicate  and  to 
compete  with  the  power  companies  In  areas 
and  for  customers  which  they  are  already 
serving.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Federal 
law  nor  the  Alabama  law  to  foster  or  en- 
courage this  subsidized  competition  under 
these  circumstances. 

It  Is  therefore  considered,  ordered,  and 
adjudged  that: 

(1)  The  motion  to  quash  or  dismiss,  the 
motion  to  strike,  and  the  demurrer  hereto- 
fore filed  by  Alabama  Electric  Cooperative. 
Inc..  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  denied  and 
overruled  respectively. 

(2)  The  petition  for  certiorari  and  the 
relief  prayed  for  therein  be  and  the  same  Is 
hereby  granted;  and  the  order  of  Finance 
Director  Patterson  entered  January  9.  1963, 
Is  hereby  quashed  and  held  for  naught  and 
the  cause  Is  remanded  to  the  director  of 
finance  of  the  State  of  Alabama  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  an  order  denying  said  ap- 
plication of  Alabama  EHectrlc  Cooperative. 
Inc..  without  prejudice  to  Its  right  to  file 
another  petition  should  It  be  so  advised. 

Done  this  the  9th  day  of  July  1963. 
(S)      Charles  Ball. 

Circuit  Judge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  similar  case  is  still 
pending  before  the  Colorado  courts  con- 
cerning an  REA  loan  to  Colorado-Ute. 
This  loan  was  specifically  discussed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  House  hearings.  ^ 
Mr.  Clyde  Ellis  and  Mr.  Robert  Partridge  ' 
of  the  NRECA  testified  to  the  effect  that 
construction  funds  for  Colorado-Ute  or 
any  similar  project  would  merely  pass 
through  the  borrower  to  those  presenting 
bills  for  labor  or  materials  for  construc- 
tion work.    We  see  that  the  disposition    . 
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of  funds  In  the  Colorado-Ute  case  la  * 
gross  departure  from  the  Ellis-Partridge 
testimony. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
conflict  within  the  ranks  of  REA  on 
Colorado-Ute,  I  received  two  letters  from 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Colorado-Ute 
Electric  Association.  These  letters,  from 
the  co-op's  own  director,  show  the  un- 
orthodox and  improper  manipulations 
that  have  been  Involved  in  this  project 
from  l)eglnnlng  to  end.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  include  the  remarks  of  those 
associated  with  REA  so  the  charge  of 
special  interest  group  pressure  cannot  be 
levied.  Under  unanimous  consent,  the 
letters  from  Mr.  Ora  K.  Harris  of  June  10 
and  July  15,  in  that  order,  are  inserted  at 
this  point,  as  follows: 

Harris  &  Sons  Ltjmber  Co., 

Craig.  Colo..  June  10, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Robert  H.  Michtl, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  I  am  a  director  of  the  Yampa 
Valley  Electric  Association  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Colo.,  as  well  as  a  director  of  the 
Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  of  Mont- 
rose, Colo.  I  have  been  a  director  on  the 
local  REA  Association  tor  12  years  and  until 
recently  had  the  belief  that  I  was  perform- 
ing a  public  service  on  the  board  of  an 
association  whose  primary  pxirpose  was  to 
furnish  reasonably  priced  power  for  the 
people  of  northwestern  Colorado. 

During  a1x>ut  the  iMt  year  when  the 
matter  of  the  Hayden  Steam  Generation 
Plant  has  been  under  consideration,  I  have 
become  increasingly  doubtful  of  the  lmi>or- 
tance  of  a  director's  efforts  and  of  the  alms 
and  objectives  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration. 

My  objections  and  inquiries  have  been  In 
the  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  consumers. 
They  have.  In  my  opinion,  been  completely 
disregarded  In  this  crash  program,  formu- 
lated, promoted  and  pressured  by  powerful 
groups  In  their  self-interest.  I  am  writing 
to  you  In  the  hope  that  you  may  cause  the 
whole  matter  to  be  looked  Into. 

I  cannot  discuss  many  details  In  a  letter 
of  reasonable  length,  but  will  try  In  a  general 
way  to  mention  the  reasons  for  my  concern. 
The  Hayden  Steam  Generating  Plant  did 
not  come  about  as  the  result  of  any  spon- 
taneous need  of  consumers  In  western  Colo- 
rado. Very  little  planalng  was  done  by  or 
even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Colorado- 
Ute  directors.  The  manager,  Mr.  John  Bugas, 
seemed  to  develop  and  promote  the  plan  with 
more  than  wholehearted  encouragement  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  REA  officials  in 
Washington,  the  Salt  River  project  In  Ari- 
zona, and  persons  Interested  In  the  coal 
Industry. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation wants  steam  plants  spotted  around 
the  country  to  serve  their  purposes.  By 
promoting  their  construction  by  REA,  they 
not  only  bypass  Congress,  but  get  financing 
at  low  REA  rates.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  been  a  potent  force  In  the 
Hayden  Plant  matter.  While  Its  advisability 
was  under  consideration  by  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  made  strong 
public  statements  in  an  obvious  attempt  to 
Influence  the  decision  of  the  State  utilities 
commission. 

Another  Invaluable  service  to  the  project 
rendered  by  the  Biu"eau  of  Reclamation  con- 
cerned the  availability  of  power  from  the 
Bureau.  To  sell  the  plan  It  was  necessary 
to  make  It  appear  that  sufflclent  power  for 
local  consumption  could  not  be  expected 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  For  ex- 
ample, within  a  few  days  after,  but  not  until 


the  plant  was  approved  by  the  State  public 
utilities  conunlsslon,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation offered  a  long-term  power  contract 
adequate  for  Its  needs  to  the  Yampa  Valley 
Electric  Association. 

The  Colorado  REA  co-ops  have  some  valu- 
able preference  rights  to  Bureau  power  under 
the  provisions  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  compact.  These  Involve  no  plant 
Investment  by  the  co-ops.  By  entering  Into 
the  steam  generating  plan  they  remove  them- 
selves from  the  market  for  Bureau  power. 
The  upper  basin  preference  rights  wUl  then 
go  by  default  to  others.  This  may  serve 
a  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
but  hardly  seems  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  either  the  consumers  or  taxpayers. 

Another  disturbing  feature  of  the  Hayden 
Bteamplant  plan  Is  that  the  Salt  River 
project,  which  Is  not  an  REA  co-op,  wUl 
take  about  two-thirds  of  the  output  of  the 
plant  at  a  most  favorable  rate  and  without 
sharing  the  uncertainties  and  hazards  as- 
sumed by  the  REA  member  co-ops.  It 
seems  that  the  large  power  needs  of  Salt 
River  contributed  the  element  of  feasibility 
In  exchange  for  REA  cash.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  taxpayers  and  REA  con- 
sumers should  provide  the  Salt  River  project 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  a  steam 
generating  plant. 

Most  If  not  all  REA  co-ops  have  full-time 
managers  who  are  professionals,  and  boards 
of  directors  who  are  lajmaen.  Colorado-Ute 
Is  no  exception.  It  has  proved  unthinkable 
that  the  lay  directors  would  question  the 
recommendations  of  their  manager.  An  am- 
bitious manager  has  little  or  no  restraint 
imposed  upon  him.  The  generation  of  power 
by  the  REA  presents  new  horizons  for 
empire  building. 

I  understand  that  on  the  very  day  the 
Colorado  court  denied  a  restraining  order 
to  postpone  construction  of  the  Hayden 
plant,  the  REA  advanced  funds  to  com- 
mence the  plant.  What  Is  the  rush?  If  fur- 
ther litigation,  which  is  pending,  should 
prove  unfavorable  to  the  project  who  will 
stand  the  waste  occasioned  by  haste?  Hiere 
Is  no  private  capital  being  risked  and  the 
REA  Is  apparently  rushing  to  reach  a  point 
of  no  return  at  the  risk  of  either"  the  con- 
sumers or  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  personally  contacted  Mr.  Clapp,  the 
REA  Administrator,  several  times,  have 
expressed  my  concern  and  pointed  out  sus- 
picious and  doubtful  details.  So  far  as  I 
can  tell  I  have  either  been  disregarded  or 
treated  as  a  meddlesome  troublemaker.  I 
no  longer  consider  that  the  Rural  Electric 
Administration  In  Washington  is  perform- 
ing any  function  of  Independent  review  con- 
cerning such  schemes  as  the  Hayden  steam 
generating  plant. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ora  K.  Harris. 

Harris  &  Sons  Lumber  Co., 

Crai^,  Colo.,  July  15, 1963. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 

House     of     Representatives.     House     Office 
Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my 
letter  of  June  10,  1963,  regarding  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  development  of  the 
Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  and  the 
Hayden  steam  plant  here  In  northwestern 
Colorado. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  director  of  Colorado- 
Ute  and  for  many  years  as  a  director  of  the 
local  Yampa  Valley  Electric  Association, 
which  Is  now  a  member  of  the  Colorado-Ute 
Electric  Association,  I  believe  It  was  and  still 
Is  my  duty  to  communicate  my  concern  to 
people  such  as  yourself  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  look  Into  this  matter.  I  feel  It  my 
responsibility  to  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  assxire  that  the  customers  served  by 
Yampa  Valley  have  available  to  them  a  de- 
pendable source  erf  electrical  energy  at  the 
lowest  i>o65ible  cost. 


Although  In  my  opinion  a  streag  aroma 
of  unorthodox  and  Imiwroper  behind-the- 
scenes  manipulating  has  permeated  the  en- 
tire project,  reflecting,  perhaps,  ttoe  ambi- 
tious objectives  of  tbe  people  and  oSlcialB 
Involved,  and  although  I  believe  there  has 
been  a  high  degree  of  Incompetency  In  the 
engineering  and  operating  aspects  of  the 
project,  I  should  not  be  too  concerned  if  the 
end  results  were  advantageous  to  the  mem- 
ber customers  I  represented  as  a  director. 

In  this  regard,  NEA  officials  have  made  a 
great  point  about  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic Justification  for  the  project.  I  have 
in  my  possession  all  of  the  engineering 
studies  presented  to  the  Colorado-Ute 
board.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  absolutely 
no  economic  feasibility  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  the  project  on  the 
Yampa  Valley  Electric  Association  compared 
with  Yampa  Valley's  existing  opportuxiltles 
for  the  continued  and  expanded  purchase  of 
cheap  Federal  power  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Further,  I  believe  that  no 
such  studies  have  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  other  member  associations  in  northwest- 
ern Colorado  and  southern  Wyoming.  The 
reason  Is  quite  obvious.  Should  such 
studies  be  made  they  would  Indicate  that 
present  power  resources  of  the  area,  sup- 
plemented  by  purchased  hydroelectric  power 
from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project,  are 
more  than  adequate  to  supply  the  futiire 
power  needs  of  the  area  at  a  lower  cost  than 
win  result  from  the  Colorado-Ute  steam- 
plant  scheme. 

To  summarize,  I  would  like  to  make  thea*-, 
two  points:  * 

(1)  Yampa  Valley  Electric  Association  en- 
Joys  a  preference  right  to  cheap  Federal 
hydroelectric  power. 

(2)  Instead  of  availing  Itself  of  the  cheap- 
est power  available  an3rwhere,  to  which  It  Is 
without  question  entitled,  Yampa  VaUey  Is 
participating  In  a  coal-fired  steam  plant 
project  which  will  generate  relative  hlgh- 
oost  electric  power  that  requires  a  very  sub- 
stantial taxpayer  subsidized  Investment  and 
an  enormous  obligation  on  the  part  of  tbe 
members  of  Colorado-Ute.  ' 

I  am  not  at  all  knowledgable  about  the 
electric  power  Industry  or  the  political  Im- 
plications that  may  be  Involved  here,  but  on 
the  face  of  It  this  Is  an  incompr^enslble 
situation. 

I  appreciate  very  inuch  your  covirtesy  in 
replying  to  my  earlier  letter  and  hc^>e  this 
letter  will  help  to  explain  my  concern- 
Please  feel  free  to  use  this  or  my  previous 
letter  In  any  manner  that  you  wish. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ora  K.  Harris. 


The  Useful  Ambassadors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   KTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  modem  world 
Is  the  story  of  America;  a  story  which 
tells  of  our  concern  for  our  fellow  man 
and  particularly  for  those  people  who 
need  the  training  and  useful  knowledge 
that  our  technology  can  supply.  Surely 
the  Corps  deserves  and  should  receive 
the  thanks  of  all  of  our  citizens  for 
bringing  us  a  little  bit  closer  to  those 
we  must  help  to  help  themselves  If  we 
are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  our- 
selves. 
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The  followIriR  editorial  from  the  New 
Yorfc  Herald  Tribune  of  July  8,  1963,  Is 
commended  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues as  one  expression  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  the  Peace  Corps  Is  held : 
IProm  the  N«w  York  HanUd-Trlbune.  July 
8.  19631 
Onward  Pbacktul  Soloixbs 

The  flrat  battaJlona  of  the  Peace  Corps  are 
returning  from  their  respective  fronts  after 
a  years  of  service  overseas.  There  are  no 
great  p«u'a<les,  no  waving  of  flags,  not  even 
any  audible  cheers.  Yet  these  battalions 
b&ve  scored  some  of  the  most  notable  vic- 
tories In  the  peacetime  history  of  the  Re- 
public. 

They  have  gone  Into  some  of  the  most 
backward  areas  of  Africa.  Asia  and  Latin 
Anaerlca  to  teach  young  and  old  how  to 
read  and  write;  to  apply  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  west  to  the  unyielding  agricul- 
tural soils  of  the  south  and  the  east;  to 
organize  cooununlty  groups  to  clear  slums, 
build  houses,   construct  roads. 

They  have  won  the  envy  and  the  enmity 
of  the  Communists;  and  the  admiration  and 
affection  of  the  47  countries  In  which  the 
6.869  Peace  Corps  men  have  been  stationed. 
Day  after  day.  more  countries  call  for  more 
corpsmen. 

Could  there  be  a  better  reconunendatlon 
to  Congress  for  the  Increased  budget  which 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  has  asked  for  the 
Corps? 


LAWS  AND  BUL.es  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDK  or  Laws  or  thz  XJnvtzd  Statzs 

TTTLZ  44,  SscnoN  181.  Congressional 

RXCORO;     ARRAJfOCMKNT,    STTLB,    CONTENTS, 

Ajro  uroKXXB. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement   and    styfe   of    the    Congrks- 
siONAL  RxcoRO.  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
Imlk.  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
RccoRO  semimonthly  d\irlng  the  sessions 
of   Congress    and   at    the   close    thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  1895.  c.  33,  f  13.  38  Stat.  603.) 
TiTLR  44,  Section   183b.  Same;   illcs- 
TRATioNS.  maps,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps.  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Recx)ro  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  30. 
1936,  c.  630.  I  3.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  {U-ovlde  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted  the 
following  rules,  to   which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,   and   Delegates   Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  The  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  flatter  authorized  to  b«  inserted 
_^  l^r  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  <i\^-polnt 


type:  and  all  roUcalla  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  empiiaats  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
p.m.,  to  Insure  publication  the  following 
morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  manu- 
script or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tion^ Qf  new  subject  matter. 

9.  "The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(B).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— Vf hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  b«  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  Bine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Concrxs- 
siONAL  Record. 


10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  b« 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hoxise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  coet  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  t>e  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
DocumenU  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (\J3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  73a. 
Supp.  a). 


Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  llOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18, 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday,  July  4,  a  hearing  was 
held  at  Frankfort,  Mich.,  on  plans  for 
development  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Ehines 
National  Park.  Conducting  the  hearing 
were  members  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on' Public  Lands. 

Prom  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
hearing,  I  would  gather  that  opponents 
of  this  sound  conservation  proposal  were 
well  represented.  But,  as  the  Arm  Arbor 
News  has  pointed  out  editorially,  this 
does  not  place  the  opponents  in  a 
majority. 

The  proposal  for  creation  of  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Park  has 
touched  off  quite  a  controversy  in  my 
State  of  Michigan.  I  was  deUghted  to 
read  recently  the  calm,  well-reasoned 
editorial  In  the  Ann  Arbor  News.  The 
News  has  grasped  the  significance  of  this 
proposal  and  has  put  it  in  its  proper 
perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  News  edi- 
torial represents  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  the  dunes 
proposal.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  the  editorial, "Arguments  Against 
Dunes  Park  Still  Unconvincing,"  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ahcuments  Against  Dunes  Park  Still 
Unconvincing 

Members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  should  be  able  to  draw  one 
Arm  conclusion  from  the  hearing  they  con- 
ducted last  Thursday  on  the  plans  for  a 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Park. 

Some  opponents  of  the  park  bills  sponsored 
by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  and 
Representative  Robert  P.  Griftin,  Republi- 
can, are  louder  and  more  emotional  than 
those  who  want  to  see  the  park  established. 
But  this  does  not  make  the  opponents  right 
or  place  them  In  a  majority. 

At  the  hearing,  conducted  In  Prankfort. 
Mich.,  the  opponents  presented  petitions 
reportedly  bearing  18,000  signatures  of  per- 
sons who  want  no  national  park  of  any  size 
In  the  dunes  area.  Spokesmen  for  the  Mich- 
igan Parks  Association,  who  have  carefully 
studied  the  Midwest's  needs  for  more  park 
land,  spoke  for  the  dunes  park  proposals  on 
behalf  of  organizations  with  approximately 
750.000  members. 

Senator  Milward  L.  Simpson,  Republican, 
of  Wyoming,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
drew  loud  cheers  from  the  opponents  by  say- 
ing he  opposes  both  the  Hart  and  Grlflln 
bills.  .Simpson  was  elected  last  fall  as  a 
conservative  opposed  to  most  activities  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  he  Is  ap- 
parently not  opposed  to  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  Tellowstone  and  Grand  Teton 
National   Parks,  or  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
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ment's  restoration  of  historic  Port  Laramie 
In  eastern  Wyoming.  These  Federal  activi- 
ties bring  a  great  deal  of  tourist  money  into 
Simpson's  State  each  summer. 

It  appears  that  some  local  opponents  of  the 
Hart  and  Griffin  bills  might  change  their 
minds  If  convinced  that  a  Sleeping  Bear 
National  Park  would  attract  tourists  as  suc- 
cessfully as  some  of  the  western  parks.  Ove 
F.  Jensen,  president  of  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  Citizens  Council,  said  at  the  Frank- 
fort hearing  that  he  does  not  believe  a  na- 
tional park  in  that  area  would  do  any  better 
than  Isle  Royale  National  Park,  which  draws 
only  about  6,000  visitors  annually. 

This  Is  not  a  valid  comparison.  Isle  Royale 
is  nearly  50  miles  out  in  northern  Lake 
Superior,  and  is  open  to  tourists  only  from 
mid -June  to  early  September.  Getting  there 
requires  a  long  drive  out  on  the  Keweenaw 
Peninsula  followed  by  a  long  boat  ride.  There 
are  no  auto  roads  on  Isle  Royale,  meaning 
that  It  attracts  primarily  tourists  willing  to 
carry  all  their  camping  equipment  on  their 
backs. 

The  Sleeping  Bear  area  is  about  75  miles 
from  the  1-75  freeway,  and  within  6  hotirs 
drive  from  such  population  centers  as  Detroit 
and  Chicago.  Facilities  for  a  year-round 
park  could  be  developed  there.  But  the 
State  conservation  department  simply  does 
not  have  the  money  for  such  projects. 

A  major  goal  of  the  U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  recent  years  has  been  to  develop 
national  parks  close  to  the  mldwestern  and 
eastern  population  centers.  After  several 
bad  starts,  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  do 
this  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  local  prop- 
erty owners  In  the  face  of  rising  numbers 
of  tourists. 

Some  opponents  of  Hart's  park  bill  call  it 
a  "socialistic  land  grab"  because  It  would 
include  fruit  orchards  and  private  cottages 
around  the  Inland  lakes  Just  east  of  the 
dunes.  Actually,  the  purpose  in  this  is  to 
give  those  areas  more  effective  protection 
from  land  speculators  than  they  can  get 
from  township  zoning  ordinances.  If  a  park 
is  esUblUhed  excluding  those  areas,  local 
residents  will  find  their  township  zoning 
ordinances  challenged  In  cotirt,  probably 
successfully,  by  persons  Interested  in  build- 
ing motels  and  roadside  zoos. 

There  Is  still  room  for  compromise  on  the 
total  area  of  the  park;  as  Hart's  bill  now 
stands  it  calls  for  77.000  acres.  But  the 
economy  of  the  dunes  area  will  6^lffer  If 
Congress  does  not  end  the  suspense  about 
the  park  pro|X)sal  during  Its  current  session. 
Congress  should  make  a  decision  in  favor  of 
conservation,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  the  do-nothing  approach  advocated  by 
Senator  Simpson. 


Eugene  T.  Kinnaly 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLUfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18. 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  wealth  that  man  accumulates  Is  not 
In  the  gold  that  is  mined  from  the  earth, 


but  in  the  gold  that  is  in  the  friendships 
engendered  by  his  words  of  gentleness 
and  sympathetic  understanding,  his 
deeds  of  helpfulness,  his  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  humarmess.  By  this  measure 
Gene  Kinnaly  Is  one  of  the  richest  men 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  45  years  he  has  been  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  House  he  has  made  new 
friends  every  day  and  never  lost  an  old 
one.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  a 
salute  of  admiration,  affection,  con- 
gratulations, and  good  wishes  to  Gene 
Kinnaly. 

Captive  Nations  Week 

SPEECH  • 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
just  completed  another  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  of  our  lives  In  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  that,  despite 
our  enormous  advances  In  technology 
and  communications,  26  nations  of  this 
earth  are  held  in  some  form  of  political 
captivity.  Nine  of  these  countries  are  in 
Europe,  under  total  domination  by  the 
Communists. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  of  enforced 
bondage,  about  one-third  of  Europe's 
land  area  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
Its  Inhabitants  have  seen  their  personal 
liberties  denied  during  all  the  17  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Among  the  captive  nations  of  Europe, 
Poland— with  Its  population  of  30  mil- 
lion—is  the  largest.  Yet  the  fate  of  all 
these  nations,  large  and  small,  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  Is  one  and  the  same. 
All  of  them  are  denied  the  freedom  they 
long  for;  and  we  are  all  sadly  familiar 
with  the  results  of  their  attempts  to  free 
themselves. 

We  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  have  been 
especially  concerned  with  giving  these 
people  our  encouragement  and  moral  as- 
sistance In  their  efforts  to  become  self- 
determining  nations  once  more.  Our  ef- 
forts have  not  always  been  Illuminated 
by  Immediate  success,  but  thankfully,  we 
do  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  mes- 
sages of  hope  are  being  received  and 
understood. 

As  an  example  of  the  freedom  of 
thought  which  somehow  manages  to 
survive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  I  would 
like  to  Include  a  recent  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  courage  of  a  young  Polish 
Air  Force  ofiBcer  who  escaped  from  Com- 
munist-dominated Poland  within  the 
past  few  days  with  his  wife  and  two 
small  sons  to  the  freedom  of  West  Ber- 
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lln.  This  young  pilot.  MaJ.  Richard 
Obacz.  after  flying  hla  small  propeller- 
driven  plane  across  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land and  East  Germany',  declared  that 
he  was  fleeing  the  oppressive  and  stifling 
restrictions  placed  on  him  in  present-day 
Poland. 

He  is  looking  for  a  better  life  for  his 
children  and.  to  find  it.  he  risked  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  family  in 
a  heroic  escape. 

The  newspaper  article  follows : 
PoLB  Fb)  Up.  Jams  Pamilt  in  Plane  and 
Flos  to  Havkn  rw  Wkst  Bkblin 
BKunf.  July  10.— A  Polish  air  force  pilot 
took  a  two-seat  military  plane  this  afternoon 
and  with  his  wife  and  two  children  flew  to 
freedom  In  West  Berlin. 

MaJ.  Richard  Obacz  circled  Tempelhof  Air- 
drome In  West  Berlin  twice  after  his  1-hour 
flight  across  Communist  Poland  and  East 
Germany. 

After  the  plane  taxletj  to  a  stop,  the  Jet 
test  pilot  dashed  Into  the  arms  of  an  aston- 
ished U.S.  Air  Force  captain  sobbing  happUy. 
He  asked  for  political  asylum. 

As  the  34-year-old  pilot  told  of  his  escape. 
hU  wUe.  Mary.  37.  and  his  sons.  Lestow.  9 
and  Krlstofer.  5.  climbed  from  the  rear  cock- 
pit. The  boys  had  been  tucked  beneath  the 
dashboard 

Obacz  said  he  flew  dangerously  low — never 
above  150  feet — the  entire  distance  to  escape 
detection  by  Polish  and  East  German  watch- 
towers,  observation  posts,  and  radar. 

He  told  a  news  conference  that  he  planned 
the  flight  for  weeks.  He  kept  his  plans  so 
secret,  he  said,  that  his  wife  and  boys 
thought  the  family  was  heading  for  a  vUlt 
to  relatives  In  Stettin  when  they  took  off 
from  an  air  base  at  Nadarzyce.  Poland. 

He  charted  the  flight  to  Stettin  and  told 
his  air  force  superiors  he  was  using  the 
plane,  which  usually  served  as  a  courier  craft, 
for  the  family  flight.  They  brought  only 
the  clothes  they  wore. 

The  plane  U  expected  to  be  returned  If 
the  Poles  ask  for  It. 

Obacz  was  In  fuU  uniform  as  he  dashed 
up  to  Air  Porce  Capt.  Uonel  Paternaud.  His 
attractive  wife  wore  gray  slacks,  a  blue 
blouse,  and  a  gray  sweater.  The  boys  wore 
shorts,  sweaters,  and  tennis  shoes. 

Within  4  hours  the  major  faced  a  news 
conference.  By  putting  Obacz  Immediately 
before  the  press,  the  West  undoubtedly 
gained  a  propaganda  victory. 

Obacz  said  he  was  fed  up  and  that  a 
majority  of  the  officers  he  knew  In  Poland 
wanted  to  do  Just  what  he  had  done  but 
they  had  few  opportunities  to  flee.  He  said 
most  people  In  Poland  want  to  come  to  the 
free  West. 

The  major  made  It  clear  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  terrain  and  Communist  defenses 
were  of  great  help.  He  was  challenged  only 
once,  by  an  East  German  Installation  He 
disregarded  the  caU,  kept  his  plane  low 
and  flew  on. 


freedom;  and  we  give  thanks  for  the 
miracle  of  democracy  which  shields  each 
of  us  in  this  country  from  tyranny  and 
oppression. 


July  22 


KhmthcheT  TelU  Red  China  That  Hit 
Soccets  in  Taking  Over  Cnba  Without 
War  Proret  That  the  Best  Way  To  Bary 
the  United  States  Is  So-Called  Peace- 
ful Coexistence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


Mf.  Speaker,  in  1959  this  House  of 
Representatives  adopted  a  resolution  em- 
powering the  President  to  proclaim  the 
third  week  in  July  each  year  as  Captive 
NaUons  Week.  Since  that  time,  this  Na- 
Uon  has  observed  the  occasion  annually 
and  we  shall  continue  to  observe  It  sol- 
emnly, as  long  as  there  are  people  who 
are  denied  their  fundamental  rights  to 
Uve  in  the  dignity  which  their  neighbors 
.in  free  societies  take  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

During  this  week,  we  reaffirm  our  be- 
Uefs  in  the  universal  worth  of  each  sep- 
arate Individual  on  this  earth;  we  ven- 
erate those  gallant  souls  who  have  given 
their  lives   in  the  unending  quest  for 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963 

Mr  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  less  than 
1  year  ago  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  caught 
redhanded  sneaking  atomic  rockets  into 
Cuba      The   fact   he   promised   to   take 
them  away  was  and  is  billed  as  a  great 
triumph  of  the  administration   by  the 
administration.       Unfiartunately.     there 
really  Is  no  hard  evidence  the  promise 
was  ever   fully   carried   out.     There  is. 
however,  hard  and  uncontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  out  of  the  affair  the  Soviet 
Union  acquired  a  base  and  staging  area 
for  the  taking  over  of  numerous  other 
American  countries.    This  was  and  Is  a 
real  win  for  communism.     Khrushchev 
gained  mightily  out  of  the  affair.    The 
United  States  lost  heavily.    However,  lit- 
tle is  said  about  that  In  administration 
press  releases.     Nonetheless.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev is  saying  a  lot  about  It  in  his  ar- 
guments with  the  Red  Chinese  regarding 
the  most  efficient   way   to  achieve   the 
Communist  goal  of   world  domination 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  these  Intra-Com- 
munlst    argiunents    are    not    revolving 
about  whether  to  bury  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world.     They 
simply  have  no  argxunent  about  the  ob- 
jective    Rather,  the  argument  Is  about* 
when  and  how  to  do  It.    On  July  16  the 
Long     Beach     Independent-Press-Tele- 
gram   newspaper    rather    cleverly    dis- 
cussed in   the  foUowlng  editorial   how 
Khioishchev  uses  the  Cuba  case  to  bol- 
ster his  arguments: 

A  QtrzsTiON  or  SraATKCT 
If  the  Red  Chinese  would  Just  sit  still  and 
listen,  they  could  learn  something  from  the 
Russlafta.        ^ 

The  Russians  are  trying  to  tell  them  that 
violence  against  the  United  SUtes  Is  not 
necessary,  since  the  alms  of  the  Communists 
are  being  achieved  by  talk  and  trick. 

To  Illustrate  his  case.  Premier  Khrushchev 
points  to  Cuba. 

In  his  open  letter  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party.  Khrushchev  notes  that  the  Red 
Chinese  considered  hU  withdrawal  of  mis- 
siles from  Cuba  to  be  an  act  of  capltula- 
won.  Actually,  he  says,  it  was  an  e«ample 
of  productive  East-West  negotiation— peace- 
ful coexistence  In  action.  \ 

Russia  moved  her  missiles  Into  the  Island 
to  protect  the  C<MnmunUt  revolution  there 
he  explains.  The  subsequent  agreement  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  SUtes  pre- 
served the  peace  and  the  revolution. 

What  was  that  agreement?  Clearly  he 
means  the  understanding  that  If  the  Rus- 
sians  withdrew  their  inlsslles,  there   would 


be  no  Invasion  by  the  United  Sutes  or  with 
UJ3  sanction. 

Thus.  Khrushchev  U  telling  his  Red  Chi- 
nese comrades,  the  net  result  of  the  Cuban 
adventure  was  an  assurance  that  the  Com- 
munist revolution  on  the  Island  would  be 
free  to  follow  Its  coxirse. 

In  truth,  this  has  been  exactly  the  result 
The  United  States  not  only  has  refrained 
from  carrying  out  an  action  on  Its  own  but 
also  has  prevented  Cuban  exiles  from  going 
on  missions  of  more  harassment. 

Khrushchev  might  well  point  to  one  oth^r 
fact  on  his  side  of  the  argument.  The  Ameri- 
can "no  Invasion"  pledge  was  subject  to  verl- 
flcatlon  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  missiles.  However,  there 
has  never  been  a  single  on-site  Inspection 
therefore  no  verification.  Whether  the  So- 
viets removed  as  many  missiles  as  they  In- 
sUlled  In  the  first  place  has  never  been 
determined. 

So  the  Soviets  are  now  trying  to  get  It 
through  the  heads  of  the  Red  Chinese  that: 
One.  there's  no  point  In  doing  by  violence 
what  you  can  do  by  agreement  through  threat 
of  violence:  two.  agreement  Is  not  necessarily 
bad  If  It  Is  one-sided. 

"These  Chinese  comrades  regard  as  the 
main  criterion  of  revolutionary  spirit  the 
recognition  of  an  armed  uprising  as  always. 
In  everything,  everywhere."  says  Khrushchev! 
"TTiereby  the  Chinese  comrades  actually  deny 
the  possibility  of  using  peaceful  forms  of 
struggle  for  the  victory  of  the  Socialist  revo- 
luUon.  whereas  Marxism -Leninism  teaches 
that  the  Communists  must  master  all  forms 
of  revolutionary  class  struggle — both  violent 
and  nonviolent." 

In  other  words,  conuades,  don't  use  the 
ax  unUl  you've  tried  the  sUletto. 

On  thU  fine  point  of  strategy  centers  the 
struggle  between  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  leadership  of  the  Communist 
movement.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  struggle 
from  which  the  West  can  take  much  comfort. 
Some  persons  profess  to  see  a  new  era  of 
harmony  and  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  developing  from  the  Soviet- 
Chinese  split  If  Cuba  Is  supposed  to  be  an 
example  of  what  that  new  era  will  be  like,  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  It  with  any  great 
relish. 


Soviet  Bloc  Sustains  Setbacks  in  Algeria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  recent  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch which  describes  how  "the  Soviet 
bloc  is  suffering  setbacks  in  its  efforts  to 
establish  a  solid  foothold  in  independent 
Algeria." 

The  article,  published  in  the  July  11. 
1963.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
follows : 


Sovirr   Bloc  Sustains  Sitbacks  in   Algexia 
(By  Andrew  Borowlec) 

AU3IKRS.  July  10.— The  Soviet  bloc  Is  suffer- 
ing setbacks  In  Its  efforts  to  esUbllsh  a  solid 
foothold   In   independent   Algeria. 

The  Algerian  Government's  ban  on  the 
Communist  Party  and  Its  strong  nonallne- 
ment  course  have  provoked  a  wait-and-see 
policy  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  bloc's  aid  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  withering  away. 

However.  Soviet  bloc  mlUtary  assistance 
continues.    Several  hundred  Algerian  officers 
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are  training  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bul- 
garia. And  Communist  technicians  are  con- 
tinuing to  remove  French-laid  mines  along 
Algeria's  frontiers. 

In  general  the  attitude  of  Algeria  appears 
to  be  a  disappointment  to  the  Eastern  bloc, 
which  aided  the  7-year  nationalist  revolt 
against  French  rule. 

The  advent  of  Independence  last  year  was 
fcrtlowed  by  a  rush  of  Soviet  bloc  diplomats 
to  Algiers— banned  to  them  under  French 
rule — and  token  shipments  of  aid. 

The  Russians  sent  two  shlplfeads  of  wheat 
and  five  army  helicopters.  They  also  shipped 
In  sardines — to  a  country  where  fish  Is  abun- 
dant. 

The  Chinese  sent  several  shiploads  of  wire 
roUs.  although  Algeria  Inherited  stocks  of 
barbed  wire  from  the  departing  French,  and 
dispatched  small  quanUtles  of  steel  rods. 
These  shipments  puzzled  Algerian  officials. 

The  most  practical  etlort  came  In  the  form 
of  medical  personnel,  particularly  from  Bul- 
garia and  Yugoslavia.  There  are  still  some 
360  Communist  doctors  and  nurses  In  Al- 
geria, although  Bulgaria  recently  withdrew 
25  doctors. 

The  effort  of  Yugoslavia  stands  out.  Yugo- 
slavia has  given  Algeria  500  tractors  and  tech- 
nicians to  maintain  them  in  repair  and  con- 
tributed a  number  of  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel. 

Some  Algerian  officials  openly  express  ad- 
miration for  Yugoslavia's  political,  economic 
and  diplomatic  system*. 


Pension  for  World  War  I  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18.1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
submit  for  the  information  of  Members 
of  Congress,  two  resolutions  which  were 
recently  introduced  In  the  State  senate 
of  Pennsylvania: 

Resolution  in  the  Senate.  Maxch  25,  1963 
"Whereas  Congressman  Denton  has  Intro- 
duced House  Resolution  2332  which  would 
provide  a  pension  for  World  War  I  veterans 
whose  Income  Is  under  •2.400  annually,  if 
they  are  single,  and  $3,600  annually.  If  they 
have  dependents;  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  principal  domestic 
problems  in  all  areas  of  the  Nation  Is  the 
care  of  the  aged,  the  Importance  of  which 
Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
approximately  16  million  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  65  years;  and 

"Whereas  of  this  number,  about  2  million 
are  those  who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  SUtes  during  the  firSl  World 
War.  and  whose  present  circumstances  arc 
below  the  average  for  the  Nation,  which  fact 
may  be  traced  In  part  to  the  service  rendered 
their  country  during  that  war;  and 

"Whereas  these  veterans  have  not  enjoyed 
the  extensive  benefits  accorded  their  younger 
brethren  who  served  during  World  War  II 
and  who  were  given  the  opportunity  for 
training  at  Government  expense  and  assist- 
ance in  securing  home  and  business  loans; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  given  any  general  pension  to 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

-Resolved  {the  house  of  representatives 
concurrinif) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  urged  to  enact  House  Resolution 


2332  to  alleviate  the  dire  conditions  In  which 
those  who  made  the  sacrifices  for  this  coun- 
try, in  their  youth,  now  find  themselves; 
and  be  it  ftirther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Congressman  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania." 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution 
116.  Introduced  by  Senators  John  H.  Devlin, 
Zehnder  H.  Confalr  and  Martin  Sllvert. 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  the 
4th  day  of  June.  1963.  and  concurred  In  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Ist  day 
of  July,  1963. 

Raymond  P.  Shafer, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Makk  Gsxtell. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
W.  SruAKT  Heber. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

R.  N.  Stimmel. 
Chief  CUrk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*.   

Resolution  in  the  Senate,  July  1,  1963 

"We  recognize  the  Innumerable  contribu- 
tions made  to  civilization  by  the  Italian 
people  and  many  of  our  endeavors  bear  the 
stamp  of  Italy's  genius. 

"Coltimbus  is  but  the  greatest  of  a  long 
list  of  lUllans  who.  In  the  service  of  the 
western  nation,  sailed  Into  the  unknown 
and  uncharted  distant  seas. 

"Each  year  we  turn  with  a  keen  sense  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  to  Columbus  by 
whom  a  new  continent  beyond  the  ocean 
was  sought  and  found. 

"The  celebration  of  Columbus  Day  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  would  fill  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens  of  this  great  Nation  with 
Justifiable  dignity  and  pride:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  support  and 
enact  Into  legislation  provisions  to  make 
October  12,  being  the  day  celebrated  and 
known  as  Columbus  Day.  a  legal  public 
holiday;  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

I  cerUfy  that*  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  66,  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Paul  W.  Mahady.  Thomas 
J.  Kalman.  William  G.  Sesler,  John  H.  Dev- 
lin. Anthony  J.  Dl  SUvestro,  Robert  P.  Casey, 
Gus  Yatron,  Rdbert  D.  Fleming,  James  S. 
Berger,  Martin  L.  Murray  and  Charles  R. 
Weiner  and  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  1st  day  of  July  1963. 

Mark  Oruell,  Jr.. 
Secretary,  Senate  of  Penm^ylvania. 


here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Gene  has  long  been  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine.  A  tireless  worker  and  an  out- 
standing administrator,  Gene  Kinnaly  is 
also  a  very  warm  and  understanding 
person  whose  close  friendship  and  time- 
ly advice  I  deeply  value.  Knowing  him  is 
one  of  the  pleasant  experiences  you  en- 
joy here  in  Washington. 

I  can  only  hope  and  fervently  pray 
that  God  will  continue  to  shower  His 
blessings  on  Gene  and  that  happiness 
and  good  fortune  will  follow  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 


Tribute  to  Eugene  Kbnaly 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  18,  1963 

Mr.  O'NEILIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  of- 
fer my  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  your  administrative  as- 
sistant, Eugene  T.  Kinnaly.  upon  the 
cMnpletion  of  his  45th  year  of  service 


Hon.  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  youngest  man  In  this  body,  in  spirit 
and  In  the  drive  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice, today  becomes  the  oldest  in  con- 
tinuous tenure  in  all  the  long  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  feel,  with  , 
my  colleagues,  the  thrill  of  being  partici- 
pants when  history  is  being  written.  It 
is  unlikely  that  ever  again  will  a  member 
of  this  body  complete  48  years  8  months 
and  13  days  of  ^rvice  In  this  Chamber. 
Carl  Vinson  !s  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  all  times.  When  the  test  of  bat- 
tle came,  on  sea,  on  land  and  in  the  air, 
the  vision  and  the  planning  of  Carl  Vin- 
son were  reflected  in  the  victories  that 
came  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  When  the 
challenges  and  the  tensions  of  the  cold 
war  enveloped  us,  and  the  dangers  In  a 
nuclear  age  could  not  be  fathomed,  the 
knowledge  and  the  determined  leader- 
ship of  Carl*'Vinson  were  vital  factors 
in  safeguarding  our  security. 

After  all  of  us  are  gone,  and  other 
generations  have  come  and  been  replaced 
by  later  generations,  the  name  and  fame 
of  this  unassuming  man  of  giant  stature 
in  ability  and  in  patriotic  devotion  will 
live,  a  vibrant  part  of  the  history  of  this 
land  of  our  Carl  Vinson  so  magnifi- 
cently helped  to  guide  in  safety  through 
the  most  perilous  of  times. 

To  have  known  him  as  a  friend,  to 
have  worked  with  him  as  a  colleague, 
has  been  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
a  treasured  enrichment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  myself,  for  my  con- 
sUtuents  and  for  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  G. 
Dodge,  his  oflftcers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel of  the  5th  Army,  headquartered  In 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
I  extend  to  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
son  of  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  cham- 
pion and  the  friend  of  all  who  serve  with 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  peerless  states- 
man and  patriot  who  has  established  a 
tenure  record  that  is  unlikely  ever  to  be 
broken,  the  Honorable  Garl  Vinson.  I 
extend  warmest  congratulations  and  sin- 
cerest  wishes  for  continuing  good  health 
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and  brilliant  accomplishment  for  God 
and  country  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 


A  Statement  From  the  United  Presbjrteriaa 
Church  on  CyU  Rifhta 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INOCANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRfesENTATTVES 

Thursday.  JtUy  11,  1963 

Mr  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous    consent    I    include    in    the 
Congressional  Rxcord  a  significant  letter 
with   respect  to  civil  rights  legislation 
which  I  am  sxire  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  received  from  the  leading  of- 
ficials of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
In  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Th«  Unitxd  PEzsBTTnuAN  CmmcH, 
OvncK  OF  THK  Genkrai.  Asskmblt, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  15.  1963. 
Hon.  John  Bkaokmas, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  DBAS  Congezssman:  The  deepening 
moral  crisis  In  all  dimensions  of  our  coounon 
life  due  to  Uie  exclusion  of  Negroes  and 
other  minority  persons  from  fxill  participa- 
tion has  erupted  Into  a  full-scale  social  revo- 
lution. This  U  a  crucial  hour  for  the  UjS. 
Congress,  as  for  all  other  institutions  in  our 
land. 

The  time  for  deploring,  for  placing  blame, 
for  temporizing,  for  seeking  credit,  has 
passed.  If  every  segment  of  our  national 
life  does  not  now  assume  its  full  responsi- 
bility for  ending  the  discrimination  and 
■  segregation  affecting  American  citizens  of 
color,  we  may  find  that  history  has  left  us 
in  its  dust. 

ReMntly,  the  major  religious  bodies  have 
gone  beyond  pronouncements.  They  have 
allocaWd  proportionately  large  sums  of 
mone/  and  appointed  special  commissions 
with  staff  and  budget  to  bring  their  own 
institutional  practices  In  line  with  their 
public  utterances.  They  have  recognlaed 
that  only  a  massive  assault  on  segregation 
and  discrimination  within  their  own  inner 
structure  is  equal  to  the  lu-gent  demands  of 
God  and  the  events  of  the  times. 

As  we  seek  to  correct  our  own  failures, 
we  appeal  to  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  in  these  extraordinary  circum- 
stances to  accept  Its  crucial  role  in  rectify- 
ing the  injustices  of  three  centuries. 

We  do  not  claim  to  be  political  statesmen. 
But  we  do  believe  the  American  people  are 
pollUcally  sophisticated  enough  to  recognize 
the  temptation  of  both  political  parties  to 
try  to  derive  political  advantage  from  the 
civil  rights  struggle.  While  this  temptation 
U  understandable  as  normal  to  the  noble  art 
of  ptjlltics,  it  is  obvious  that  our  situation  is 
not  normal.  It  has  changed  drastically 
There  is  no  time  for    ■pollticB  as  usual." 

Neither  party  cao-p^ss  effective  civil  rights 
iffiMatlon       hw       If^^it-^' T-y^^Z.^t^ _-.i. 


the  past  both  our  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  have  been  able  to 
put  country  above  party.  The  moral  dimen- 
sions of  o\a  present  crlsU  are  sharp  and  clear 
and  the  consequences  of  failure  are  unmis- 
takable. We  have  oonfldence  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  legislators  can  rise  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  occasion. 

The  hour  for  greatness  Is  upon  the  Con- 
gre«s  of  the  United  States,  as  it  Is  upon 
all  of  us.  We  pray  that  you  will  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  enable  the  Congress 
to  b«  equal  to  that  hour,  and  to  enact 
prompUy  a  program  of  Civil  rights  that  Is 
both  effectual  and  enforceable. 
Yours  sincerely. 

BuoKMs  Carson  Blakb. 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Thbophh-ds  M,   Tatlor, 
Secretary  of  the  General  CouTicil. 
John  Covxntrt  Smh-h. 
General    Secretary.   Commission    on 
Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations. 
Kemnbth  O.  Neigh. 
General  Secretary.  Board  of  National 
Missions. 

William  A.  Morrison. 
General  Secretary.  Board  of  Christian 
Education. 


July  22 


President's     Solicihide     for     Commanist 
Russia    Hard    To    UndersUnd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or   TEXAS 


lej^l^n  by  TtS«jy;5^  Therefore  neither 
-r^  "®'^P^  **'  claim  credit  If  the  effort 
Is  sClccessful.  But  elements  in  either  party 
can  effectually  block  a  major  step  in  the 
soURloh  of  our  Nation's  most  vital  domestic 
problem.  If  meaningful  and  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  is  not  enacted  by  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  time  to  permit  it  to  (to 
on  and  deal  with  other  vital  issues,  or  if 
systematic  efforts  to  make  one  party  look 
good  and  the  other  bad  are  indulged  in  ir- 
reparable damage  will  be  done. 
In  timas  of  overriding  naUonal   crisis  in 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17. 1963 
Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  bland 
and  listless  statement  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  issuing  a  proclamation  for  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  is  causing  great  con- 
cern among  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  American  people  are  not  afraid  of 
Soviet  Russia.  The  American  people 
want  no  appeasement  of  the  Commu- 
nists. The  American  people  demand  a 
strong  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom 
But.  somewhere,  the  President  has  lost 
touch  with  the  people  of  his  country  and 
his  main  concern  seems  to  be  the  feelings 
of  Khrushchev.     Why? 

Is  it  not  time  Congress  and  the  people 
demand  leadership  from  the  White 
House?  Is  it  not  time  to  demand  that 
President  Kennedy  explain  his  full  pur- 
pose in  seeming  to  abandon  all  principle 
in  his  eagerness  to  please  Communist 
Russia?  To  continue  the  course  he  has 
followed  in  placating  Khrushchev  in 
backing  down  at  every  Russian  demand 
in  almost  pleading  with  Khrushchev  to 
make  a  deal  on  a  test  ban  without  any 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  honored  if 
signed,  can  lead  only  to  ultimate  defeat 
for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
sworn  to  protect  this  Nation  and  our 
people  and  President  Kennedy  should 
tell  us  now  if  he  is  incapable  of  dis- 
charging his  full  duty  as  chief  execu- 
tive to  protect  the  sovereignty  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Dal- 
las Morning  News  of  July  17  "CapUve 
Nations."  indicates  the  feeling  of  the 
people  in  my  section  of  the  country  re- 


garding   the   President's    reluctance   to 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union: 
Captivb  Nations 

The  proclamaUon  by  President  Kennedv 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  is  so  inoffensive  to 
the  Iron  Curtain  slave  masters  that  It  has 
enlisted  a  barrage  of  strong  protests  from 
anU-Communlste  here  at  home. 

What  makes  these  people  partlcularlv 
a^gry  Is  that  the  President  has  made  It  clear 
that   he   was   not  at   all   enthusiastic  about 

.^U  "^E  rt"  *  '""'^•y  *'°'"'1«^  proclamation 
and  that  he  would  not  have  issued  one  at 
all  If  Congress  did  not  require  that  he  eo 
through  the  formallUes. 

In  1959  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopted 
a  unanimous.  Joint  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  set  aside  Captive  Nations  Week 
every  year.  The  resoluUon  specifically  called 
for  a  strong  condemnaUon  of  cdmmunlsm 

It  pledged  that  the  United  States  would 
dedicate  Its  efforts  to  liberating  the  people 
of  the  captive  naUons.  to  assisting  slaves 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  overthrow  of 
their  mast«rs.  It  went  so  far  as  to  single 
out  those  oppressors  by  name 

Twice  President  Eisenhower  carried  out 
the  spirit  of  this  resolution  by  Issulna 
strongly  worded  proclamations  whloh  caused 
the  Kremlin  considerable  embarrassment 
and  reportedly  sent  Premier  Khrushchev  Into 
a  rage. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  doesn't  like  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  His  three  proclamations  have 
been  mildly  worded,  inoffensive  statements 
which  Representative  Thomas  M  Pbllt  Re 
publican  of  Washington,  has  described  as 
dry.  brittle  recitals  of  the  facts  of  existence 
of  captive  nations.- 

>,»l'^»K°''*w°'  ^    Kennedys  proclamaUons 
has  there  been  any  direct  mention  of  who 
the  oppressors  of   the  capUve  naUons  are 
NO  reference   to  communism.     Not  a   word 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China,  or  Cuba 
IT  Mr.  Kennedy  has  issued  such  an  Inof- 

ff^/l*^^*^^*  ^*^»)  statement  only  once, 
t  might  be  passed  off  lightly  as  a  miscalcu- 
lation But  three  times  he  has  issued  such 
a  statement,  and  each  time  over  the  strong 
prot«t  Of  numerous  groups  which  have 
called  for  tougher  statements. 

There  can  be  only  one  conclusion:  Mr 
Kennedys  proclamations  have  been  con- 
^lous.  studied  efforts  to  avoid  offending  the 
Soviets  and  their  cohorts. 

This  year,  almost  as  if  he  wanted  to  rub 
salt  into  the  wounds,  Bylr.  Kennedy  took  the 
occasion   of   Independence   Day   weekend   to 

J!^L  ,*    ^.^**t?*    ^    Premier    Khrushchev 

pledging  his  efforts  to  conUnue  cooperating 

toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 

fiml*»  tl       '^'"  message  was  sent  out  at 

S^JTi  v*»f"""  """^  **'*'  ^^^  Presidents 
Captive   Nations  Proclamation  was  released 
The  message  to  Khrushchev  was  given  far 
greater  fanfare  by  the  White  House  and  In 
the  Nation's  press. 

If  'A,if  ^'"fi"*'  ^  understand  these  actions 
U  the  President  and  this  Nation  are  truly 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  freedom.  How  continued  efforts  to  nla- 
cat«  and  avoid  condemning  the  enemy  am 
promote  that  goal  is  hard  to  understand. 
Tne  President,  or  someone  else,  should  ex- 


Tribute  to  a  Great  American:  Carl  Vinson 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF  CALIrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16,  1963      ' 

Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply   honored   to  join   with   my   col- 
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leagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  dean  of 
deans  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
serve,  and  a  great  American,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia. 

Carl  Vinson  has  served  48  years,  8 
months,  and  19  days  in  the  House,  thus 
eclipsing  the  record  set  by  the  late,  great 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Sam  Rayburn. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  its  predecessor, 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  for  29 
years — a  record  for  a  committee  chair- 
man. The  members  of  his  constituency 
have  expressed  their  faith  in  him  and  in 
his  judgment  25  times  and  he  has  wisely 
and  consistently  justified  their  decision. 

But  years  by  themselves  are  not  im- 
portant, and  this  Is  especially  true  with 
Carl  Vinson.  As  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  he  has  been  a  guid- 
ing light  in  building  the  strongest  de- 
fense any  nation  of  the  world  has  known. 
It  has  been  my  honor  and  privilege,  since 
being  elected  to  Congress,  to  serve  on 
that  committee;  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
Chairman  Vinson's  vast  wisdom  and 
knowledge;  to  appreciate  his  dedication 
and  enormous  abilities.  At  the  same 
time  his  concern  with  our  national  de- 
fense has  not  diminished  the  attention 
he  pays  to  the  needs  of  his  constituency 
or  his  commitment  to  the  total  health 
and  welfare  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  indeed 
been  fortunate  to  have  had  this  remark- 
able man  In  his  ix>sition  of  great  respon- 
sibility for  so  many  years,  and  I  know 
that  I  echo  my  colleagues'  wishes  in  the 
thought  that  he  continue  to  serve  with 
honor  and  distinction  for  many  years 
to  come. 


Out  of  thi  Jxjncix 

New  York  State  moved  one  more  step  out 
of  the  Jungle  when  the  new  law  abolishing 
the  mandatory  death  penalty  for  premedi- 
tated murder  took  effect.  Now.  after  con- 
viction, the  Judge  can  either  set  a  sentence 
of  life  Imprisonment  or  refer  the  question 
of  sentencing  back  to  the  Jury  for  separate 
consideration.  The  death  penalty  can  be 
imposed  only  if  unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Jviry. 

This  is  a  big  advance  in  civilizing  the 
processes  of  Justice.  The  mandatory  death 
sentence  was  not  only  barbaric  in  itself; 
it  also  made  it  harder  to  get  first  degree 
murder  convictions.  The  taking  of  life  is 
nothing  to  be  so  arbitrary  about.  The  next 
step  should  now  be  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  altogether.  The  few  times  It  ac- 
tually Is  carried  out  hardly  Justify  Its  moral 
cost  to  society. 


Mandatory  Dealth  Penalty  for  First  De- 
free  Murder  Repealed  in  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  urfed  the  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty  in  the  United  States 
as  an  unnecessary  survival  of  barbarism 
that  has  no  place  in  a  civilized  society. 
Each  new  step  toward  that  goal  is  to  be 
applauded  and  I  am  happy  to  commend 
to  the  attention  jjX  our  colleagues  today 
the  fact  that  New  York  State's  ban  on 
the  mandatory  death  penalty  for  first 
degree  murder  convictions  has  now  gone 
into  effect.  The  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
5.  1963,  rightly  points  out  that  the  next 
step  should  be  the  complete  abolition  of 
capital  punishment. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  have  introduced  HR. 
545  to  abolish  this  extreme  punishment 
from  all  Federal  jurisdictions  except  for 
treason  and  except  imder  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

The  Herald  Tribune  editorial  follows: 


If  they  are  sincere  in  their  professe<J 
desire  to  live  In  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  can  take  a  positive  step 
to  show  they  mean  what  they  say.  They 
can  let  the  over  100  million  people  in 
the  captive  nations  hold  free  elections 
to  choose  the  governments  of  their 
choice.  Let  the  Russian  Communists  re- 
store freedom  to  those  nations,  then  per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  free  world  can  afford 
to  give  some  credence  to  their  words. 


Captive  Nations  Week 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  third  week  In  July  was  es- 
tablished as  Captive  Nations  Week  sev- 
eral years  ago,  I  think  our  observance 
this  week  Is  especially  timely,  for  not  only 
do  we  wish  to  reafllrm  our  support  of 
these  people  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  but  because  we  should  also  alert 
ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  becoming 
complacent  about  their  plight. 

Frequently  of  late  we  have  been  hear- 
ing reports  about  the  easing  of  tensions 
between  the  Communist  and  the  free 
world;  about  the  rifts  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Russian  Communists ;  about 
the  easing  of  conditions  of  those  who  live 
in  the  captive  nations.  It  is  reported  that 
a  most  cordial  reception  is  being  ac- 
corded our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Harrlman, 
and  the  others  who  are  In  Moscow  con- 
sulting with  the  Russian  Communists  ^n 
a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

l  hear  these  reports,  and  I  would  like 
to  believe  that  true  and  lasting  peace 
may  be  on  its  way,  but  when  I  look  at 
the  record,  I  have  my  doubts. 

We  all  know  the  old  saying  that  a  leop- 
ard cannot  change  his  spots.  I  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  man  who  Is 
known  as  the  Butcher  of  the  Ukraine,  the 
man  who  sent  the  tanks  Into  Budapest 
to  crush  the  bodies  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, the  man  whose  record  is  stained  with 
blood,  the  man  who  has  sworn  to  bury 
us,  can  at  this  late  date  change  his  spots. 
Remember  that  Lenin  In  his  Communist 
manifesto  specifically  said  that  any 
means  should  be  used  to  push  commu- 
nism, whether  it  be  breaking  treaties, 
lyin^,  tw  whatever,  so  long  as  their  ob- 
jective "  of  world  domination  was 
achieved. 

;  The  history  of  dealing  with  the  Rus- 
sians Is  filled  with  examples  of  broken 
promises  and  doublecrosses ;  and  I  hope 
our  treaty  representatives  will  keep  that 
record  In  mind  during  the  conferences. 

Based  on  the  record,  I  cannot  put  much 
faith  in  the  words  of  the  Commvmlsts, 


The  AFL-CIO  on  Foreign  Aid 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   WEW    JEHSET 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jftly  8. 1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  once  again  approaching 
the  annual  battle  over  foreign  aid.  This 
year  there  will  be  a  new  factor  In  the 
battle — a  call  for  a  cut  of  more  than  10 
percent  In  the  President's  foreign  aid 
budget  which  was  recommended  by  a 
Presidential  Committee.  Public  ret 
tlon  to  the  Clay  committee  has  not^ieen 
unfavorable,  and  great  weight  has  been 
given  toJtsJMidgetcatllhg  recommenda- 
tions, fiut  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  many  experts  and  admin- 
istrators In  this  field,  the  Clay  commit- 
tee report  put  an  xinfortunate  slant  on 
the  need  and  usefulness  of  foreign  aid. 
Not  only^were  the  cuts  the  committee 
recommended  Imprudent,  but  there  was 
also  the  Idea  that  many  gleaned  from  the 
report  that  foreign  aid  can  be  success- 
fully put  on  a  bargain  basement  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  invalu- 
able critiques  of  the  Clay  committee  re- 
port, given  by  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  AFL-CIO,  George  Meany. 
I  was  most  Impressed  by  his  dissent  to 
the  majority  report  of  the  Clay  commit- 
tee, and  I  believe  the  following  newspa- 
per article  from  the  July  16  AFL-CIO 
News  gives  a  good  capsule  view  of  Presi- 
dent Meany 's  forthright  stand  In  sup- 
port of  the  administration's  foreign  re- 
quests. I  commeHd  the  AFL-CIO  and 
its  president  for  their  support  of  a  real- 
istic foreign  aid  program: 

Meant  Hits  Proposed  Aid  Si.ashes 
(By  John  M.  Barry) 
The  APLr-CIO's  opposition  to  drastic  cuts 
In  the  U.S.  foreign-aid  program  was  flrnUy 
restated  by  Federation  President  George 
Meany  In  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  CkHnmlttee. 

In  fact,  Meany  suggested,  recent  develp- 
ments  in  Latin  America  Indicate  the  need  for 
greater  UJS.  assistance  through  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  program  in  the  coming  year 
rather  than  less. 

"In  the  final  analysis."  the  AAFL-CIO 
president  declared,  "our  measuring  rod  mtist 
be  what  contribution  the  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram can  make  to  o\ir  national  objectives." 
His  views  were  in  sharp  contrast  with 
those  of  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  wh  appeared 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  unit  earlier  in 
the  day  as  chairman  of  a  presidential  advis- 
ory group  group  which  had  rooommended 
major  cutbacks  in  the  aid  program. 
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Meany,  m  a  member  of  the  advlBory  com- 
mittee, bad  aied  a  strong  dUsent  to  the  rec- 
ommezulatlona  of  the  Clay  majority,  declar- 
ing that  •"the  need  for  foreign  aid  bae  not 
dlmlnlahed.  •  •  •  No  decisive  victory  hae  yet 
been  won  In  the  battle  between  liberty  and 
slavery." 

Clay  had  advlaed  the  Senate  committee 
that  President  Kennedy's  request  for  94.5  bil- 
lion In  aid  tunds  could  be  trimmed  by  $500 
million  without  endangering  the  program, 
and  that  $300  million  of  thU  could  be  cut 
from  the  Alliance  for  Progress  appropria- 
tions. 

Meany's  appeal  for  expanded  use  of  U.S. 
funds  In  helping  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  develop  their  economlee  drew  sup- 
port from  Senator  Watni  Morse.  Democrat, 
of  Oregon 

An  avowed  opponent  of  many  parts  of  ,the 
President's  aid  program,  Morsb  nevertheless 
said  he  completely  agreed  with  Meany  that 
If  the  naUons  of  Central  and  South  America 
put  Into  effect  the  principles  set  forth  at  the 
Punta  del  Este  and  BogotA  Conferences.  And 
thus  estahhsh  fertile  ground  for  the  growth 
of  democracy,   the  United  States  should  be 
ready  to  contribute  more  seed  In  aid  funds 
Meany  flled  with  the  Senate  grup  a  copy 
of    an    AFL-CIO    Department    International 
Affairs  pamphlet.  "Porelgn  Aid  for  Peace  and 
Freedom."  which  carries  the  text  of  his  dis- 
sent from  the  Clay  committee  report;  gxilde- 
llnes    for    a    program,    also    given    the    Clay 
group;   and  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Porelgn  Affairs  Committee. 

Meany  said  he  was  not  suggesting  an  In- 
crease In  fxinds  f  :«•  every  specific  Item  In  the 
Pr^denfs  aid  bill,  and  he  agreed  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  eliminate  waste  where 
there  Is  waste. 

But  he  attacked  what  he  called  ths  dollar- 
and-cents  business  approach  of  the  Clay 
Conmlttee  majority  and  Its  failure  to  give 
-propyl  attention  to  the  role  of  free  Institu- 
tions B\ich,as  trade  unions  In  the  develop- 
ment of  free  societies  In  other  nations. 

He  was  prepared  to  accept  reductions  In 

aid    "wh«n    they    are    Indicated    by    speclflc 

situations."  but  could  not  accept  the  Idea 

of  "a  flat  cut  of  so  much  per  year."  Meany 

.  declared. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  great  bulk  of 
VB.  aid  to  other  coxin  tries  Is  In  the  form  of 
military  assistance  vital  to  our  own  naUonal 
security,  and  that  "this  Is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  the  Communists  from  stepping 
•cross  the  line  and  taking  over"  In  many 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  Berlin. 

He  also  criticized  the  Clay  Committee  re- 
port tor  Its  failure  to  reflect  the  "willingness 
of  the  American  people"  to  support  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  as  evidenced  by  the  "tens 
of  millions"  of  dollars  they  contribute  an- 
nually through  private  organizations,  such 
as  Care,  to  relieve  sufleflng  overseas. 

He  expressed  strong  disagreement  with  the 
suggestion  In  the  91ay  report  that  no  new 
aid  programs  be  estabflshed-unl^^a  termi- 
nation date  Is  set.  aik  asked,  whether  the 
United  States  could  ^ave  iet  a--lerTmnal 
date  In  1947  on  Its  suppflh  of  West  Berlin 
"The  time  the  Comiftunists  are  willing  to 
wait  to  take  over  the  world  U  Inflnlty  "  he 
declared. 

Meany  particularly  stressed  the  need  for 
technical  assistance  to  the  developing  coim- 
trles  -to  teach  people  to  do.tlUng8  for  them- 
selves." That,  he  said.  Is  what  the  trade 
union  movement  is  trying  to  do  In  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Trad»^  Union 
Development. 

He  urged  that  U.S.  aid  be  channeled  not 
only  through  governments,  but  through  ''pri- 
vate enterprise  projects,  such  as  the  housing 
cooperatives  being  developed  by  organized 
labor  In  many  nations. 

He    agreed    with    Mokse    that    European 

K^"fv,     ti  "l*'  ''"*'  *^*JP«d   °°to   their  feet 

,  by  the  Marshall  plan,  "and  which  now  have 

booming  economies.'  have  a  "moral  obllga- 


Uon"  and  "an  obligation  as  NATO  allies"  to 
pay  their  share  of  defenses  In  naUons  Uke 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

But  the  persuasion,  he  suggested,  should 
be  done  through  the  State  Department  and 
In  a  way  that  does  not  endanger  the  NATO 
alliance. 


July  22 


Associated  Industnei  of  Kentuckj  Asks 
for   Investigation  of  NLRB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17.  1963 


and  that  distortions  of  the  law  by  the  NLRn 
Itself  u  manlfesUy  unfair  and  the  efl^S 
thereof  far-reaching.  ^^'^ 

The  bpard  of  directors  of  Associated  Indus- 
tries  of  Kentucky  therefore  respectfully  re 
quests  the  Kentucky  Delegation  In  the 
f^tV.^*^  Congress  to  uUllze  their  Influence 
individually  and  collectively  to  the  end  that 
an  appropriate  committee  be  authorized  to 
examine  the  operations  of  the  NLRB  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  present  trend  as- 
surlng  that  the  written  law  Is  followed  and 
the  Intent  of  Congress  adhered  to. 

Hal  H.  TiravMOND. 

^  President. 

RATBumN  Watkins. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Industries  of  Kentucky,  acting 
by  and  through  its  board  of  directors,  is 
asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The 
charges  made  in  the  resolution  adopted 
by  AIK  justify  the  requested  inquiry. 
For  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  the  resolution  adopted  by 
AIK  and  request  that  said  investigation 
be  conducted: 

Investigation    of    NLRB    Asked   bt    Associ- 
ated   INDUSTKIES    or    KXNTtJCKT    BOAKD 

The  board  of  directors  of  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Kentucky  believes  In  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  government  by  law,  and  not 
of  men.  It  therefore  views  with  growing 
concern  the  manner  in  which  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  administered  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  during  the  p>ast  18  months. 

The  board  has  noted  with  particular  con- 
cern what  appears  to  be  a  systematic  re- 
versal of  long-established  precedenU.  sub- 
stituting its  own  policies  for  those  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Taft-HarUey 
Act  and  the  Landrum  Grlffln  Act. 

This  constitutes.  In  effect,  the  rule  of  men 
for  the  rule  of  law  In  the  labor-management 
relations  fleld.  This  has  been  evidenced  In 
decisions  that  vlteUy  affect  the  employer's 
right  to  manage.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  the  right  to  cease  doing  business  and  to 
subcontract  for  economic  reasons  without 
first  bargaining  with  unions. 

The  new  board  majority  has,  through  Its 
decisions  relative  to  secondary  boycott  di- 
luted the  actlens  of  Congress.  Its  decisions 
with  respect  to  organizational  and  recogni- 
tion picketing  would  seem  to  Justify  the 
statement  of  Congressman  Griitin  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  he  said: 

"The  pattern  of  recent  decisions  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  gives  rise  to 
serious  concern  that  policies  laid  down  by 
Congress  •  •  •  are  being  dUtorted  and  frus- 
trated to  say  the  very  least." 

The  substitution  of  Individual  philosophy 
of  members  of  the  NLRB  for  the  Judgment 
of  Congress  U  serious  In  Its  own  right  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  On  the  practical  side 
the  many  changes  In  rules  have  brought 
about  confusion  and  made  more  dlfflcult  the 
task  of  bringing  about  labor-management 
understanding. 

Instances  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
^oJ'^.  ^«°*^<=*y  wherein  agents  of  the 
MLRB,  In  unofflclal  conversation  with  rera-e- 
sentatlves  of  management  Involved  In  union 
elections,  have  positively  stated  their  devo- 
tion to  the  union  side  of  the  case  when  they 
are  supposed  to  maintain  a  status  of  Im- 
partiality. 

The  board  submits  that  such  condlUons 
are  contrary  to  the  purpose  for  which  leglsla- 
t  on  has  been  enacted,  that  such  surrepti- 
tious disregard  of  the  law  should  be  stopped 


Space  Age  Suits  Are  Her  Business 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NXW    JEKSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  It  is  in- 
creasingly appartent  that  in  this  techno- 
logical age  our  Nation  must  make  full 
use  of  the  talent  and  abiUty  possessed 
by  our  citizens,  whatever  their  family 
background,  whatever  their  sex  or  color 
of  their  skin. 

I  have  high  hopes.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  need  for  people  of  exceptional  abUity 
created,  for  example,  by  the  space  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  bring  to  the  fore 
persons  of  the  caliber  of  Ruth  E.  Harris 
a  Negro  business  executive  working  wltli 
the  International  Latex  Corp..  who  I  am 
proud  to  say  comes  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  describing  her 
achievements  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  July  14. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  arUcIe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  * 

Space  Age  Sorrs  Am  Heb  Busikbss 

(By  DOTothy  McCardle) 

The  first  American  astronaut  to  set  foot 

on    the   moon   wUl   owe  much    to   a   bright 

and  attractive  young  Negro  business  woman 

If  his  moon  suit  Is  OK. 

Ruth  E.  Harris,  as  a  Junior  executive  with 
the  International  Latex  Corp..  u  very  much 
involved  with  Government  contracts  for 
"pace    age   survival    equipment. 

She  Is  administrative  assistant  In  the 
Washington  office  of  the  corporation  Her 
boss.  Irving  Ferman.  vice  president  and  dl- 
rector  of  Government  relations  for  latex 
says  she's  tops. 

Mrs.  Harris'  boss  travels  widely  about  the 
country,  and  she  takes  full  charge  In  his 
absence  of  preparing  basic  materials,  draft- 
ing memorandums  and  coordinating  infor- 
mation for  the  defense  contracts  handled  by 
the  firm.  The  firm  U  the  subcontractor  for 
Project  Apollo  and  Is  now  working  on  a 
suitable  space  suit  for  that  first  U.S  man 
on  the  moon. 

Mrs.  Harris  admits  that  she  felt  a  bit 
unsure  of  herself  the  first  day  she  went 
to  work  for  the  corporation  In  1960  She 
discovered  she  was  the  only  Negro  going  up 
and  down  the  elevators  to  work. 

.rSF'^^^'  looked  at  me  oddly."  she  recaUs 
•Then   I  decided    that,   maybe,    I   was  Just 
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being  supersensitive.  The  executives  here 
and  the  secretarial  staff  welcomed  me,  and 
I  forgot  the  rest  of  the  people  In  the  build- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Harris  has  worked  very  hard  ever 
since  she  left  commercial  high  school  22 
years  ago  In  Atlantic  City. 

There  have  been  many  slights  along  the 
way,  she  admits,  but  these  have  not  made 
her  bitter.  She  has  always  tried  to  see 
the  funny  side  of  her  situation. 

"Without  a  sense  of  humor,  a  Negro  would 
Just  disintegrate."  she  says. 

She  cites  her  first  Job  In  Washington 
when  she  became  the  first  Negro  stenogra- 
pher in  the  old  Railroad  Retirement  Build- 
ing In  1941.  Later  two  other  Negro  stenog- 
raphers Joined  her.  All  three  found  It  tough 
going. 

The  trouble  was  with  their  boss,  a  lady 
from  New  York,  she  says. 

"She  kept  dowft-gradlng  us  until  she  had 
us  working  down  In  the  basement."  says  Mrs. 
Harris.  "We  merely  stuffed  envelopes  on  the 
night  shift." 

The  threesome  took  their  grievances 
around  the  buUdlng,  but  nobody  was  Inter- 
ested until  their  New  York  supervisor  was 
replaced  by  a  lady  from  Nashville.  Tenn. 

"You  learn  a  lot  of  funny  things  about 
geography."  recalls  Mrs.  Harris.  "We  took 
our  problems  to  our  new  boss  from  Tennes- 
see, and  in  a  week  she  had  us  back  upstairs 
at  our  regular  Jobs  in  the  st,enographlc  pool, 
working  daytime  hours." 

The  Irony  of  the  attitude  of  the  lady  from 
the  "more  liberal  North  "  In  comparison  with 
the  Justice  of  the  lady  from  the  "more 
racially  prejudiced"  South  still  has  Mrs. 
Harris  chuckling. 

Mrs.  Harris  feels  that  she  has  been  un- 
usually lucky.  She  has  risen  steadily  from 
one  good  Job  to  another.  But  the  average 
Negro  girl  finds  herself  "virtually  excluded 
from  Jobs  In  private  Industry,  especially  In 
those  firms  that  handle  defense  contracts." 
she  says. 

"There  is  an  adequate  supply  of  Negro  girls 
with  training  for  these  Jobs,  but  they  never 
get  called."  she  adds. 

She  attributes  her  own  philosophy  about 
the  racial  situation  to  her  father,  the  late 
Theodore  Sawyer,  of  Washington,  who  be- 
came the  first  Negro  prize  fight  referee  here 
and  managed  several  boxers. 

She  agrees  with  President  Kennedy  that 
the  great  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Negro 
lies  In  better  education. 

She  Is  giving  the  best  education  possible 
to  her  12-year-old  daughter  Lisa.  The  child 
graduated  from  Green  Acres  School,  a  private 
schook  In  Bethesda,  and  wound  up  her  first 
year  at  Backus  Junior  High  with  a  straight 
A  average  this  year.  She  has  passed  all  tests 
for  entrance  Into  the  National  Cathedral 
School  for  Girls.  And  her  mother,  who  didn't 
make  college  herself,  fully  expects  that  Lisa 
will. 

Mrs.  Harris  deplores  one  fact  of  American 
education  for  whites  as  well  as  Negroes. 

"The  schools  teach  only  that  the  Negroes 
were  freed  as  slaves."  she  says.  "They  don't 
teach  anything  about  what  the  Negro  has 
contributed  to  this  country.  They  will  have 
to  start  to  do  this  so  that  the  Negro  can  take 
pride  In  his  race  and  want  to  add  more  to 
that  achievement." 


The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 

OT 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or  abkansas 
IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei^V.  July  16,  1963 
Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  Joining 


with  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  respects 
to  the  venerable  and  respected  senior 
Member  and  dean  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  beloved,  admired,  and 
respected  Carl  Vinson. 

As  the  late  Speaker  Raybum  used  to 
remind  us,  it  is  a  high  honor  and  respon- 
sibility to  be  elected  once  to  this  House — 
Carl  Vinson  has  been  sent  here  25  suc- 
cessive times  by  his  constituents  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  CSeorgia.  This  record 
speaks  eloquently  for  itself. 

Among  all  the  distinguished  individ- 
uals who  have  served  in  this  body  I  know 
of  no  one  whose  contributions  to  the 
public  interest  and  the  Nation's  defenses 
have  been  greater  than  those  of  Carl 
Vinson.  He  towers  like  a  mighty  oak. 
His  legislative  achievements  span  a  half 
century,  and  cover  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects, because  his  interests  have  been  as 
broad  as  our  great  Nation. 

I  sincerely  want  to  say  that  during 
the  entire  course  of  my  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  have  never 
seen  Chairman  Vinson  imprepared  on 
any  piece  of  legislation.  We  have  all 
learned  from  his  high  example.  We  have 
tried  to  follow  the  pattern  he  has  set. 

I  extend  to  you  my  most  heartfelt 
respects  and  congratulations  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 


Freeman  Tours  Wrong  Area  or  "If  You 
Can't  Win  One  Way,  Try  Another,"  by 
OrvUle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  9, 1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
w^ants  a  break  from  his  legislative  and 
administrative  chores,  he  could  take  a 
listening  trip  through  America's  farm- 
lands rather  than  visiting  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"No  Mail  Prom  the  Fans,"  a  timely  and 
worthwhile  editorial  from  the  July  7 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  given 
here: 

No  Mail  From  the  Fans 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
finally  emerged  from  the  retreat  where  he 
has  been  licking  his  wounds  from  the  wheat 
referendum  to  say  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  farmers  want  a  new  wheat  program. 
With  an  air  of  studied  Innocence,  he  said  the 
farmers  haven't  been  writing  either  to  him  or 
to  Members  of  Congress  since  the  wheat 
vote,  which  blasted  administration  efforts  to 
put  them  under  tight  controls. 

Moreover,  said  the  Secretary,  Congress  is 
In  no  mood  to  waste  any  more  time  on  wheat 
legislation.  He  Indicated  he  has  no  plans 
for  such  legislation,  although  his  Depart- 
ment has  been  studying  possible  alternatives 
to  the  defeated  program  that  might  be  ap- 
plied luider  present  law. 

This  Is  an  Interesting  change  of  attitude 
from  the  one  Mr.  Freeman  displayed  last  year 
when  he  didn't  wait  for  mall  from  the  coun- 
try before  forcing  Congress  to  authorize 
the  controversial  wheat  program.  Instead, 
he  personally  led  a  covey  of  high-pressure 
salesmen  from  his  Department  and  the  White 
House   to   Capitol   HUl   to  blackjack   recal- 


citrant Democrats  and  some  Republicans  Into 
voting  for  the  proposal  farmers  subsequently 
rejected. 

Since  the  referendum,  three  major  bills 
to  authorize  a  new  wheat  program  have  been 
Introduced  by  Senators  and  Representatives 
who,  presumably,  are  acting  on  behalf  of 
their  rural  constituents.  One  bears  the 
endorsement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  which  represents  several  hundred 
thousand  wheat  growers  among  Its  1.6  mil- 
lion member  families.  Mr.  Freeman,  of 
course,  doesn't  want  any  of  these  measures, 
because  they  all  propose  voluntary  and 
fewer  controls  on  agriculture  Instead  of  the 
compulsory  restrictions  he  favors. 

What  the  administration  really  wants.  If 
It  thought  It  could  get  away  with  It.  Is  to 
avoid  any  new  legislation  and  let  wheat 
prices  drop  substantially  on  the  1964  crop. 
Then,  according  to  this  strategy,  the  ad- 
ministration wlU  answer  cries  of  economic 
distress  by  holding  another  referendum  so 
farmers  can  approve  the  discredited  control 
program  they  have  just  tvirned  down. 

This  strategy  fits  In  with  the  month -long 
trip  to  Russia  and  four  Eastern  Europ>ean 
Conununlst  countries  the  Secretary  Is  start- 
ing July  13.  That  leaves  little  time  for  him 
to  help  work  any  new  legislation  through 
Congress  before  the  trip  and  little  time  after- 
ward before  Congress  adjourns,  preoccupied 
as  It  Is  with  civil  rights  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  Freeman  could  spend  that  month  to 
better  advantage  on  a  trip  through  the  rural 
areas  of  this  country  talking  with  American 
farmers.  That  Is,  unless  the  purpose  of  the 
R\isslan  junket  Is  to  find  out  how  the  Soviets 
manage  to  keep  their  own  farmers  from 
jumping  over  the  traces. 


Ocean  Shipping  and  the  Lnmber 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

OF   ORZGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
competitive  disadvantages  are  imposed 
on  a  segment  of  the  Oregon  lumber  in- 
dustry by  requirements  of  the  Jones  Act 
which  forbid  use  of  foreign  vessels  in  our 
intercoastal  trade.  Canadian  competi- 
tors can  trim  shipping  costs  by  about 
one-third  by  using  foreign  bottoms  to 
ship  lumber  from  British  Columbia  to 
our  east  coast  markets. 

A  constituent,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Dwyer,  of 
Portland,  discussed  the  effect  of  the 
Jones  Act  on  west  coast  lumber  opera- 
tions at  a  recent  transportation  and 
management  conference  under  auspices 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Dwyer,  a  lumber  manufac- 
turer, is  a  knowledgeable  spokesman  for 
the  industry  and  has  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  analysis  of  lumber  indus- 
try problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Appendix,  an  excerpt 
from  his  recent  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricc«o, 
as  follows: 
Transportation  and  Management  Procram 

(An  address  by  Robert  Francis  Dwyer,  vice 
president,  Dwyer  Lumber  ft  Plywood  Co., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  delivered  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  Stanford  University) 
I  was  asked  to  come  here  today  to  discuss 

some  of  the  problems  of  our  Northwest  lum- 
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ber  Industry  that  are  concerned  with  trans- 
portation.   And  I  will. 

Let  me  first  tell  you  of  an  Incident  that 
happened  to  me  while  I  waa  In  the  Soviet 
Union  only  a  few  weeka  a«o.  I  was  there 
unofficially;  t>ut  aa  a  meraJOer  of  the  Preal- 
dent'B  National  Export  Xxpaaalon  Co«ncll.  I 
was  working  hard  at  dlsooTerlng  new  avenues 
of  trade  and  at  balancing  our  export  posltloa, 
mentally,  with  what  we  will  be  up  against 
In  the  years  ahead  from  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  and  the  other  export  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  were  taken  there  to  see  some  Russian 
schoolchildren. 

They  were  lined  up  In  front  of  us  and  told 
to  sing.  The  song  looeely  translated,  told  of 
the  glories  of  Russia,  how  they  would  go  on 
and  grow  'bigger  and  stronger  In  the  world, 
how  they  had  the  finest  place  to  live  •  •  • 
and  •  •  •  how  they  would  all  work  for  the 
futiire  of  their  communism. 

These  children  were  4  and  5  years  old;  but 
the  message  t>elng  drummed  Into  their  heads 
was  one  that  I  felt  we  could  duplicate  In  oiu- 
own  terms,  not  only  to  the  children  of  our 
grade  schools  but  to  everyone  concerned  with 
the  economic  and  financial  welfare  of  this 
country.  r- 

As  a  lumberman,  my  first  real  brush  with 
the  Inadequacies  of  our  transportation  sys- 
tem when  matched  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  began  In  195S  and  1960  when  I  noticed 
the  big  cargo  mUU  In  Portland.  Oreg..  along 
the  shore*  of  Washington,  down  the  banka  of 
the  Columbia  River,  golijf  out  of  business 
one  after  another. 

The  reason  then  given,  was  simple.  "Cana- 
dian competition."  But  whan  we  looked,  we 
found  It  was  not  Canadian  oompetlMon  at 
all  that  had  shut  down  more  than  300  saw- 
mills In  the  Pacific  Northwest;  the  loss  of 
soma  13.a00  mill  Jobs  In  a  little  more  than 
2  ye^TB.  It  was  the  Inability  of  our  Inter- 
coastal  merchant  marine,  protected  and 
nursed  by  the  antiquated  Jones  Act.  to  com- 
pete wltii  the  fc»-elgn  bottoaas  of  Interna- 
^onal  shipping. 

Let  me  explain  what  Is  happealag.  Cargo 
mllla.  those  that  still  survive,  must  pay  $36 
a  thousand  to  water  ship  their  lumber  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  markets. 

Canadian  cargo  mills,  shipping  the  same 
product  to  the  same  American  lumber  buy- 
ers In  the  East  can  ship  their  lumber  for  932 
at  most  $24  per  1.000  board  feet.  The 
spread  Is  anywhere  from  $ia  to  $14  on  a 
product,  where  U  you  make  a  $2  a  thousand 
profit,  you  are  doing  well.  The  result  of  this 
transportaUon  disparity  has  been  tlie  loss  of 
600  million  feet  of  our  market  each  and 
erery  year  since  the  Canadians  took  over 
beginning  In  19«0:  It  has  meant  a  price  struc- 
ture that  we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
It  has  resulted  In  the  cloeuree  of  all  but  a 
few  of  our  cargo  market  mllla.  and  the  shUt 
of  others  from  cargo  or  ocean  shipping  to  rail 
shipping. 

Most  of  you  transportation  people  are 
aware  that  American  mills  must  ship  in 
American  bottoms  In  the  Intercoastal  trade 
aa  required  by  the  Jones  Act.  Efforts  of  our 
Industry  to  repeal  the  Jones  Act  or  to  modify 
It  have  met  with  the  sternest  opposition 
from  the  maritime  industry  and  the  labor 
intereala. 

Recently,  in  Washington.  I  Joined  with 
some  other  lumber  Industry  rcprssMitatlves 
to  discuss  the  issue  with  repreeenutlves  of 
the  maritime  Industry  on  the  basis  that 
both  their  Industry,  which  has  dwindled  to 
a  mere  12  or  14  antique  ships  In  Intercoastal 
trade,  and  ovm,  reduced  almost  dally  by  the 
low-coat  Canadian  product,  are  dying,  have 
In  fact  died  almost  beyond  repair. 

Our  domestic.  Interooastal  fleet  U  made 
up  of  World  War  n  Uberty  ship*,  wartime 
built  and  30  or  more  years  old.  ships  never 
designed  for  the  eoonomlc  loading  and  un- 
loading of  bulk  lumber  cargoes.  The  liseful 
life  of  a  ship  is  20.  at  most.  25  years. 

The  restut  Is  that  our  loading  and  dte- 


charglng  costs  are  as  much  as  $7  to  $0  per 
1,000  board  feet  greater  than  what  our 
competitors  can  do  with  the  forelgn-bullt 
especially  designed  bulk  cargo  carriers  that 
are  hauling  their  producU  to  our  east  coast. 
This  alone  Is  one  major  part  of  that  $12  to 
$14  price  spread  I  menUoned  earlier. 

Our  maritime  friends  state  blunUy  that 
If  they  had  such  ships  as  the  foreigners  have 
in  service  from  Canada's  west  coast,  a  for- 
eign port,  to  our  east  coast,  then  they  could 
at  least  equal  the  Canadian  s  loading  and 
discharging  coats. 

But  the  American  merchant  marine  In- 
dustry Is  required  to  build  their  ships  In 
American  shipyards  so  that  a  fine.  15.000-ton 
bulk  carrier  costing  the  Swedes  or  the  British 
or  the  Greeks  $5  mUllon  In  a  Japanese  yard 
would  cost  our  fleet  at  least  $10  million  In 
an  American  yard. 

There  is  a  hop)e  that  we  may  some  day  get 
back  into  this  horserace  with  a  piece  of 
legUlatlon  currently  coming  before  Congress 
under  the  guidance  of  the  shipping  Industry. 
It  seeks  either  permission  to  have  our  ships 
bxillt  abroad  or  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  shipbuilding  that  would 
make  up  the  cost  differential  between  build- 
ing In  an  American  yard  and  the  lowest 
foreign  costs  available. 

The  merchant  marine   Is  also  seeking   to 
have   lumber  classed   as   a   bulk   commodity 
before  the  Inters  Ut*  Conamerce  Commission 
exempt  from  the  ICC  regulaUons. 

The  merchant  marine  spokesmen  were 
blunt  in  their  contention  to  us  that  they  feel 
IOC  j-egulatlons.  more  than  any  other  one 
Item,  has  led  the  demise  of  the  American 
Intercoastal  merchant  fieet.  Picking  up  the 
cry  of  our  northwest  lumber  industry  they 
said  to  us:  "We  ask  only  the  opportunity  of 
being  able  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  If 
we  must  compete,  allow  us  to  compete  with 
the  same  types  of  ships,  purchased  at  the 
same  capital  Investment;  allow  us  to  compete 
without  the  ICC  regulations  on  our  backs 
as  the  foreign  bottoms  do  from  Canada  to  the 
east  coast,  and  now  from  American  ports 
to  Puerto  Rico."  *^ 
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Cuba  being  an  island  makes  water 
transportation  the  most  economical 
means  of  supply  for  that  nation.  To  end 
allied  shipping  to  Cuba  would  put  a  seri- 
ous kink  in  the  Moscow-to-Havana  pine- 
line.  ^ 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
realize  the  urgency  of  this  situation  and 
enact  this  legislation  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 


Southern  Idaho's  New  Slogan:   "Bonne- 
ville, Please  Inclade  Ui  Out" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 


A  BUI  To  Cloie  U.S.  Seaportj  to  Foreifn- 
FUf  Vettelf  Engaged  in  Commerce 
With  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rt.oaiDA  ^r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  26. 1963 


Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  in  effect  close  U.S.  seaports 
to  foreign-flag  vessels  of  nations  which 
aUow  their  ships  to  be  used  in  commerce 
with  Cuba. 

This  legislation  would  prohibit  any 
article  from  being  transported  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  such  ves- 
sels, and  would  also  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment of  any  article  which  has  been 
trans|X)rted  by  any  such  vessels. 

The  continuing  ship  traffic  of  vessels 
flying  the  flags  of  our  allies  to  and  from 
Cuba  has  been  steady  since  the  commu- 
nization  of  Cub«L  Although  the  United 
States  has  tried  to  discourage  this  traf- 
fic, these  efforts  have  not  resulted  in  end- 
ing the  assistance  which  our  allies  pro- 
vide Communist  Cuba  through  use  of 
their  ocean  shipping  capacity. 


or   PKNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963         '     * 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fs 
the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  why 
'Bonneville's  multimillion-dollar  annual 
losses  and  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  are  not  wanted- 
in  southern  Idaho." 

Editorial  after  editorial,  and  statement 
after  statement  of  various  individuals 
and  civic  organizations  give  ample 
testimony  to  the  far-reaching  opposition 
in  southern  Idaho  to  Secretary  Udall's 
unwarranted  action. 

On  July  8.  1963.  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  430  relative  to  the  unwar- 
ranted unilateral  acUon  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  extend  the  Bonneville 
power  marketing  area  Into  southern 
Idaho  and  parts  of  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  My  resolution  provided  for  an 
expression  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  the  Secretary  refrain  from 
implementing  his  order  extending  the 
Bonneville  marketing  area  until  proper 
Investigations,  public  hearings,  and 
congressional  approval  were  had. 

On  July  8,  1963.  the  same  day  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  430  asking  for  a 
holdup  on  implementing  the  Secretary's 
order,  we  find  Bonneville  executing  a 
new  contract  with  the  Raft  River  REA 
wherein  the  power  bill  for  that  utility 
will  be  cut  in  half.  This  action  verifies 
the  heading  of  my  prior  series  of  state- 
ments on  the  subject.  "Bonneville  Now 
Losing  Millions  Annually— Wants  Larger 
Area  To  Lose  More  In."  There  can  be 
no  other  conclusion  when  power  that  was 
being  sold  at  cost  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  now  being  sold  by  Bonne- 
ville at  one-half  the  cost. 

What  psychic  powers  impelled  Bonne- 
ville to  execute  its  first  contract  im- 
plementing Secretary  Udall's  order  ex- 
tending the  Bonneville  marketing  area 
on  the  same  day  I  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion to  hold  up  such  action?  it  could  be 
that  Bonneville  is  trying  to  present  a 
"fait  accompli"  before  any  action  could 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  implementation 
of  the  Secretary's  order. 

The  Times-News  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
questions  by  what  magic  can  "Bonne- 
ville—with  the  same  facilities,  same 
employees,  and  same  costs — manage  to 
cut  the  price  of  power  In  half."  Its  edi- 
torial, "Just  Plain  Magic,"  follows: 
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(From   the  Times-News.   Twin  Palls,  Idaho, 

July  10.   1963) 

JUST  Plain  Magic 

So  the  Great  White  Father  who  runs  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  wavee  his 
magic  wand  and  presto,  power  bills  for  the 
Raft  River  REA  are  cut  In  half.  This  seem- 
ingly difficult  feat  Is  accomplished  merely 
by  signing  up  the  Raft  River  REA  with  Bon- 
neville. No.  nothing  else  has  changed.  Just 
the  amount  of  the  bill. 

It's  the  same  ix>wer.  generated  at  the 
same  facilities  where  the  same  people  are 
employed.  Costs?  Yes,  they  remain  the 
same.  too. 

That's  where  the  magic  comes  In  Pre- 
sumably the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was 
peddling  power  tfi  the  Raft  River  REA  at 
cost  before  the  facilities  were  taken  over  by 
Bonneville.  So  how  can  Bonneville — with 
the  same  facilities.  Mhie  employees,  and  same 
costs — manage  to  ctrt  the  price  of  power  In 
half? 

It's  quite  simple.  Bonneville  doesn't  pay 
much  attention  to  the  costs  of  generating 
electricity  and  It's  crystal  clear  there  doesn't 
have  to  be  any  relationship  between  Bon- 
neville's cosU  and  rates.  Otherwise,  Bonne- 
ville could  manage  somehow  to  operate  In 
the  black.  But  BonnevUle  goes  on  operat- 
ing In  the  red  year  after  year,  and  without 
having  to  dig  up  a  red  cent  for  taxes,  either. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  taxes  take 
approximately  one-third  of  every  dollar  of 
Income  from  private  utlltles. 

So  what  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that  taxpayers 
all  over  the  Nation  are  helping  pay  the  bill 
for  generating  that  power  the  Raft  River 
REA  Lb  getting  at  half  price  now. 

When  you  get  backstage  and  look  at  the 
props  used  by  the  magician,  somehow  his 
act  doesn't  look  quite  the  same. 

As  8pon  as  the  Raft  River  REA  gets  all 
squared  around  and  sets  its  new  rates,  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  publicize  those  rates 
and  compare  them  to  comparable  charges  to 
the  Idaho  Power  Co. 

For  Instance,  It  Isn't  common  knowledge 
the  Raft  River  REA  has  been  charging  Its 
customers  more  than  adjacent  users  pay  to 
Idaho  Power.  And  even  with  Bonneville's 
magic  bookkeeping,  there's  a  good  chance 
they'll  still  be  paying  more.  The  last  pub- 
lished farm  residence  rate  for  Raft  River 
users  was  2.09  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in 
1961.  Idaho  Power  was  charging  similar 
users  only  1.576  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  at 
the  same  time.  Since  then.  Idaho  Power's 
rate  has  been  Increased  to  about  1.69  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  power  rate  for  Irrigators  charged  by 
Raft  River  In  1961  was  1.20  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, compared  to  Idaho  Power's  0.85 
and  It*  present  rate  of  about  0.92  cents  per 
kllowatt-hour. 

And  the  average  charge  for  farm_ififtHrence 
of  the  four  REA's  serving  the  north  Idaho 
area  Is  1.74  cents  per  kllowatt-hour. 

That's  an  example  of  low-cost  public 
power.  And  keep  In  mind  the  REA's  pay 
only  a  token  3'-2  percent  of  their  gross  In 
lieu  of  taxes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  17,  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  severstl  of  my  colleagues  took 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  Americans  for  Constitutional 


Action,  believing  that  guilt  by  association 
was  the  proper  way  to  discredit  this  or- 
ganization. This  is  a  tactic  liberals  gen- 
erally call  McCarthy  ism.  It  was  indi- 
cated that  several  members  of  the  boaid 
of  directors  of  Americans  for  Constitu- 
tional Action  may  have  some  connection 
with  the  John  Birch  Society  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  infer  that  the  back- 
ground of  one  of  the  directors  might  be 
in  question  because  he  had  formerly  been 
associated  with  Freedom  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  proposed  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  Peace  Corps  operation 
is  also  a  former  officer  of  that  organiza- 
tion. I  would  hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  from  what  I  know  of  the  Freedom 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  it  is  a  top- 
notch  patriotic  organization  and,  quite 
frankly,  I  am  convinced  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  ACA  is  in  that  same  category. 
I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  leadership  of  ACA  may  have  some 
sort  of  connection  with  the  John  Birch 
Society,  but  I  do  question  the  propriety 
of  equating  the  ACA  with  extremism  be- 
cause of  this.  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  know  several  who  are  alleged  to 
be  members  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
who  are  also  members  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation, but  that  does  not  make  the  bar 
association  other  than  a  good  organiza- 
tion. I  know  several  who  SLre  alleged  to 
be  members  of  the  Birch  Society  who 
are  members  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  I 
would  ask:  "Should  we  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Rotary  Club  because  of 
this?" 

I  could  go  on  and  give  other  such  in- 
stances since  the  local  press  in  my  home- 
town have  devoted  quite  a  bit  t)f  space  to 
"epcposing"  Birch  members.  Some  are 
members  of  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Catholic,  and  other  churches.  Would  my 
liberal  colleagues  condemn  these  religi- 
ous faiths? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  following  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  a  National  Re- 
view bulletin  recently  would  indicate 
that  the  source  of  information  of  the 
various  attacks  on  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional Action  is  Group  Research, 
Inc.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  could 
probably  do  equally  as  good  a  job  on 
Group  Research,  Inc..  and  its  advocates 
asjitas  done  on  Americans  for  Constitu- 
lonal  Action  and  the  advocates  of  that 
organization.  The  National  Review  arti- 
cle is  as  follows : 

Two  weeks  ago  this  column  discussed  the 
emergence  of  a  new  liberal  organization 
called  Group  Research.  Inc.  GRI's  stoclc- 
In-trade  Is  tracing  obsctire.  and  sometimes 
remote,  connections  among  various  elements 
of  what  it  calls  the  right  wing.  This  In- 
formation Is  used  by  labor  unions  and  other 
forces  on  the  left  In  their  current  drive  to 
head  off  the  conservative  movement. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  GRI's  specialty  Is  the  study 
of  Interlocking  connections;  It  has  a  few  of 
lU  own.  Operating  head  of  GRI  is  Wesley 
McCune.  former  assistant  to  one-time  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Charles  Brannan  (au- 
thor of  the  ADA-favored  Brannan  Plan), 
and  former  employee  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  ADA  of  the  agricultural  world 
(Farmers  Union  Chief  James  Patton  is  a  lead- 
er m  ADA) .  One  of  the  Incorporators  of  GRI 
Is  James  Heller,  Secretary  of  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  ACLU. 

GRI  Is  Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
sation. Its  statement  of  purpose  says  "the 
objects    of    the    corporation    are    exclusively 


educational  and  no  other."  Yet  It  becomes 
aparent  that  GRI  Is  closely  Involved*  In  a 
political  campaign  of  guilt  by  association — a 
tactic  liberals  professed  to  abhor  when  al- 
legedly practiced  by  "Senator  McCarthy.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  group  Is  far  less  an  edu- 
cational venture  than  many  of  the  conserva- 
tive groups  It  calls  extremist.  Its  find- 
ings are  being  clearly  put  to  political  uses. 
The  first  verifiable  public  airing  of  CRT's 
researches  was  a  speech  delivered  October  4, 
1962  by  Liberal  Senator  Gale  McGee,  Demo- 
crat, of  Wyoming.  McGee  attacked  the 
Washington  newsletter.  Human  Events,  and 
the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Action.  His 
dissertation  followed,  from  point  to  point, 
the  research  previously  turned  out  by  GRI. 
In  some  places,  the  wording  was  almost 
Identical.  For  example,  on  July  20,  1962 
GRI  produced  a  special  report  on  ACA.  It 
says  of  ACA's  staff:  "ACA's  first  organizer  ap- 
pears to  have  been  John  Underhill,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
Washington  office,  Kenneth  Ingwalson,  who 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  became  executive  director 
of  ACA.  He  served  until  early  1961  and  Is 
currently  assistant  publisher  of  Human 
Events,  which  collaborates  with  ACA.  He  was 
replaced  as  executive  director  of  ACA  by 
Charles  A.  McManus,  Jr.,  who  had  been  with 
the  ACA  staff  since  1959." 

McGee's  version  reads  as  follows:  "The 
first  paid  organizer  apears  to  have  been  a 
John  Underhill  of  Washington.  D.C.  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  opening  of  the  office  here. 
Keneth  W.  Ingwalson  took  over  as  executive 
director.  Mr.  Ingwalson,  as  has  ben  noted 
earlier,  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  where  he  was  di- 
rector of  their  special  education  program. 
He  served  with  ACA  until  last  year,  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned.  Is  now  at  Human  Events. 
Mr.  Ingwalson  has  been  replaced  as  ACA's 
Executive  Director  by  Charles  A.  McManus 
Jr.,  who  has  been  with  the  organization  since 
August  1959." 

McGee's  fidelity  to  the  GRI  materials  In- 
cludes reliance  upon  some  of  Its  errors.  GRI 
lists,  as  a  contributor  to  ACA,  one  "Harold 
Rousburg."  In  point  of  fact  (GRI  please 
note  for  future  use),  the  gentleman's  name 
In  Ransburg.  Evldentally  McGek  took  the 
material  GRI  supplied,  made  a  few  chsuiges 
In  phrajseology,  and  stuck  the  result  In  the 
Congressional  Record  as  part  of  a  bitter 
partisan  attack  on  conservatives.  Quite  an 
exercise  in  education. 

GRI  materials  have  also  been  popping  up 
In  the  publications  of  the  unions.  In  Aug- 
ust 1962,  the  Labor  Beacon  published  a  long 
write-up  on  H.  L.  Hunt's  "Life  Line"  rtidlo 
program.  An  editor's  note  preceding  the 
article  accuses  Hunt  of  "spreading  poison," 
and  says:  "Group  Research,  Inc.,  has  made  a 
study  of  these  organizations  and  men  Each 
month  we  will  print  the  history  of  an  organ- 
ization and  the  men  behind  it  so  you  can  get 
an  Idea  of  the  insidious  forces  working  and 
writing  to  undermine  you."  UAW's  Soli- 
darity, house  organ  of  Walter  Reuther,  has 
Just  run  off  a  four-part  series  entitled  "That 
Other  Subversive  Network,"  a  blanket  smear 
of  conservatives  ("Some  very  rich  men  would 
like  to  do  away  with  our  democracy") .  Hunt 
Is  again  a  major  target,  and  Reuther's  In- 
debtedness to  GRI  can  be  observed  In  such 
things  as  quotes  from  Hunt  with  precisely 
the  same  phrases  retained,  precisely  the  same 
ellipses  indicating  omissions. 

Most  recent  exponent  of  GRI  "research" 
has  been  freshman  Representative  Ronald 
BaooKs  Cameeon,  Democrat  of  California, 
who  took  to  the  fioor  of  the  Hovise  May  20  to 
renew  the  attack  on  ACA.  Cameron  described 
ACA  as  'a  political  leech,"  which  "is  doing 
the  Devil's  work  in  American  politics."  Hav- 
ing thus  established  his  own  moderation, 
Cameron  proceeded  to  parrot  the  GRI  ma- 
terial for  the  benefit  of  his  House  colleagues. 
Like  McGee.  he  lapsed  Into  the  phraseology 
of  GRI,  neglecting  to  put  the  matter  In  his 
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own  words.  Both  GRI  and  Camkbow  rt- 
mmrk  that  a  group  known  as  "the  Campaign 
for  ttM  40  Stat«a"  was  the  "anceator"  of  ACA. 
ORI  saya:  "lu  chairman  was  Robert  B. 
Snowden.  who  was  Initially  the  finance  chair- 
man of  ACA  and  la  more  recently  an  en- 
dorser of  the  John  Birch  Society."  CAMxaoN 
•ays: 
^  ,  "The  chairman  of  the  Campaign  for  the 
■.*B  States  was  Robert  B.  Snowden.  who  was 
Initially  the  finance  chairman  of  ACA  and 
Is  nrore  recently  an  endorser  of  the  John 
Blrcxi  Society." 

When  CAMcaoi*  had  finlahed.  Con«ressinan 
John  BsAorMAS.  Democrat  of  Indiana,  stood 
up  to  Join  the  attack,  reading  Into  the  ttwc- 
oma  the  GRI  material  on  ACA's  finaaces.  In 
none  of  these  congressional  onslaughts,  go- 
ing back  to  Senator  McGn.  was  credit  given 
to  the  "exclusively  educational"  services  of 
ORI. 

M.  &rAr*Tow  Bvaks. 
I'he  San  Diego  Union  arUcle  of  May 
19  by  Edith  K.  Roosevelt  also  gave  us 
a  little  more  background  on  Group  Re- 
search, Inc.,  and  when  we  equate  the 
information  In  this  news  story  with 
what  has  been  said  about  the  Americans 
for  Constitutional  Action,  I  would  say 
that  the  extremism  which  Is  allegedly 
involved  in  the  thinking  of  ACA  Is  not 
nearly  as  extreme  as  some  of  the  rabble- 
rousing  phrases  which  app«ared  on  the 
chart  in  ORIs  office.  Kdtth  K.  Roose- 
velt's article  is  as  follows: 

HusH-HxTSH  Firm  Li»rs  Anti-Reds 
(By  Edith  K.  Roosevelt) 
The  name  "Group  Research.  Ino."  sound- 
ed Intriguing.     I  decided  to  look  Into  It.     I 
have  been  a  reporter  for  more  than  a  decade 
but  this  gave  me  a  new  experience. 

Wesley  McCune.  head  of  the  tbree-roem 
office,  was  out.  Wklle  awaiting  bis  return, 
I  noticed  a  wall  chart.  When  I  began  taking 
notes,  the  staff  of  three  girls  leaped  up  sus- 
piciously and  a  yoxing  man  came  from  an 
outer  office.  The  scene  ended  with  my  being 
ordered  to  leave. 

Next  day,  I  tried  again,  and  met  McCune. 
He  gave  me  a  velvety  welcome  which  turned 
to  harsh  negatives  when  I  began  to  ask 
questions. 

Group  Research,  Inc.,  has  been  quleUy 
operating  for  more  than  a  year.  Only  last 
month,  a  syndicated  newspaper  dlspatoh  said 
the  organlzaUon  was  Investigating  where 
and  how  rightwlng  groups  got  their  financial 
backing.  An  Informant  told  me  It  speclal- 
laed  In  acctunulatlng  dossiers  on  antl-Com- 
munlats  and  so-called  rlghtlats.  When  anU- 
Conununlsts  do  this.  It  U  oedled  a  blacklist. 
My  decision  to  do  some  re«e«uxhlng  into 
Group  Research.  Inc.,  was  hastened  when  I 
was  told  that  Its  headquarters  at  Room  423 
1404  New  York  Avenue  NW..  was  crammed 
with  filing  cabinets — one  ot  which  oontalned 
a  card  about  Bdlth  Kermlt  Roosevelt. 

I  wondered  why  the  dosslsr  on  me  Included 
such  details  as  that  I  had  "discussed  the  folly 
of  shipping  foreign  aid  to  India." 

Why  should  this  go  Into  a  record  in  an 
office  listing  Itself  as  nonprofit  and  educa- 
tional? 

I  was  In  eminent  company.  Also  listed 
are  writers,  educators  and  scholars  of  world 
renown.  Dr.  Wllhelm  Roepke.  who  helped 
guide  West  Gsrmanys  miraculous  postwar 
economic  recovery  is  one.  Why?  Also  any- 
one who  was  a  sponsM-  ot  groups  like  Toung 
Americans  for  Freedom,  or  Is  listed  on  the 
naasthead  of  publications  such  as  Modem 
Age.  This  academic- type  quarterly  features 
contributions  of  many  extremists. 

Who  compUes  this  "educaMonal"  Informa- 
tion? McCune  was  assistant  to  Charles  P 
Brennan  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Apicul- 
ture, and  later  was  public  Information  of- 
ficer of  the  NaUonal  Farmers  Union 


The  chart  In  this  office  listed  a  docen 
organlaatlons  opposed  to  communism,  such 
as  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Freedoms  Foundation  and  Toung  Americans 
for  Freedom. 

Above  these  names  were  colored  balloons 
bearing  the  labeU.  "racism."  "bookburners," 
"bogey  of  Inflation— the  balanced  budgetj^." 
"promllltary."  "anti-Cuban  extremists," 
"antl-UNICEF,"  "antl-Semltlc."  "antlmedl- 
care."  "States  rights  primitives."  "censor- 
ship." and   "anti-Federal  aid  to  education." 

One  of  the  questions  I  naturally  asked 
McCune  was:  "For  whom  are  you  compiling 
these  names  and  data?"  "Thafs  my  busi- 
ness." he  said. 

"Who  are  the  people  behind  your  group?" 
"That's  my  business,"  he  said. 

This  secretlveness  and  the  smear  labels 
on  the  chart  raised  many  questions.  I 
thought  of  the  curiously  synchronised  cam- 
paign allegliig  the  wealth  of  antl-Communlst 
groups,  broadly  Implying  that  anltl-Red  lead- 
ers were  raking  in  huge  proflu.  These 
smears  are  false  but  they  dried  up  many 
contributions,  forcing  serious  cutbacks  In 
the  work  of  these  antl-Communlst  groups. 

A  final  question:  "Who  pays  for  Group 
Reeearch?"  I  asked  McCune.  He  said- 
"Ibat's  my  business." 

I  think  It  Is  my  business — and  that  of 
tfc«i)ubllc. 
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Study  of  Communist  Agfression  in  Cuba 
and  the  Americas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22,  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
editors  of  the  VPW  monthly  publication 
VFW,  rendered  the  Nation  a  real  service 
In  calling  attention  to  the  valuable  study 
of  Communist  aggression  In  Cuba  and 
the  Americas  by  the  S tennis  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  brief  article  appearing  In  the  July  Is- 
sue of  VFW  by  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hlttle. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  retired,  In  which  he 
lists  nve  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  so  ably  chaired  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mississippi 

(Mr.  SXENNlSl. 

Thei^e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VFW  AND  National  SECuarrr 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  J.  D.  Hlttle,  US.  Marine  Corps 

(retired) ) 

Apparently  many  persona  In  our  country 
expected  the  Soviet  Union  to  slow  Its  de- 
velopment of  Cuba  as  a  base  for  pushing 
Communist  aggression  In  the  Americas  fol- 
lowing the  crisis  last  year.  They  have  been 
engaging  in/ihe  flimsiest  kind  of  wishful 
dreaming.   .  j 

This.    In    essence.    Is    the   only   conclusion 

fc^le  after  reading  evidence  set  forth  In 
the  Brief,  remarkably  frank  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate An^d  Services  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Idlsslsslpi^'B. straight  thinking  Senator  John 
Stennis.   \ 

Notable,  also,  Is  the  fact  this  recent  report 


received  the  unanimous  approval  of  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  subcommittee  members. 
On  the  basU  of  lu  long,  thorough  and  Im- 
partial Investigation,  the  subcommittee  came 
to  some  fundamental,  eye-opening  conclu- 
sions.    Here  are  a  few : 

1.  No  one  In  the  United  SUtes  knows  how 
many  Russians  are  In  Cuba.  The  much- 
talked  about  figure  of  17.500  troops  appears 
to  be  a  minimum  estimate. 

2.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the 
combat  troops  of  the  four  Russian,  mobile- 
armored  groups  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Cuba. 

3.  Accusations  that  there  was  a  "photo- 
graphic gap"  In  our  military  filght  surveil- 
lance of  Cuba  are  unfounded. 

4.  US  Intelligence  "freely  concedes  that 
In  terms  of  absolutes.  It  Is  possible  that  de- 
spite our  surveillance  program,  we  were  mis- 
led and  deceived"  as  to  whether  strategic 
missiles  and  bombers  were  removed  from 
Cuba. 

5.  The  "evidence  Is  overwhelming"  that 
Castro  la  energetically  furthering  Com- 
munist revolution  and  subversive  movements 
throughout  the  Americas,  and  this  Is  "a 
grave  and  ominous  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Americas." 

The  subcommittee  made  a  very  thorough 
Investigation  and  analysis  of  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence collection  and  evaluation  processes  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  crisis.  The  re- 
sults were  not  encouraging. 

The  subcommittee  reported  "a  predisposi- 
tion of  the  Intelligence  community"  to  the 
beUef  that  the  USSR,  would  not  put  stra- 
tegic missiles  In  Cuba.  This  means  our  In- 
teUlgence  evaluators  allowed  their  conclu- 
sions to  be  clouded  by  wishful  thinking  The 
history  of  warfare  undlsputedly  demon- 
strates that  any  naUon  permitting  lu  In- 
telligence evaluations  to  be  governed  by 
wishful  thinking,  rather  than  told  logic,  is 
buying  a  one-way  ticket  to  disaster. 

The  Stennis  subcommittee  has  been  of 
historic  service  to  our  Nation  through  lu 
penetrating  and  frank  report.  "The  Cuban 
MUltary  Buildup."  This  report  should  be 
the  basis  for  a  reexamination  of  our  entire 
Intelligence  network — and  especially  of  the 
techniques  used  In  evaluating  Intelligence 
Information.  The  report  should  be  required 
reading  for  every  American  citizen. 


"Letter  to  a  Member  of  Cons^ress,"  and 
Editorial  ia  the  Mennonite,  July  9, 
1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11.  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  editorials  I  have 
seen  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  civil 
rights  legislation  was  published  in  the 
July  9,  1963  issue  of  The  Mennonite.  a 
publication  of  the  Mennonite  Church. 

The    editorial,    written    by    Maynard 
Shelly,  editor  of  the  journal,  follows: 
Editorial:  Lettek  to  a  Member  or  Congress 

This  wUl  be  a  long  hard  summer  for  you. 
I  can  see  It  coming.  Besides  all  your  other 
duties  In  the  swamps  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, you  now  face  the  matter  of  civil 
rights  of  our  citizens.  I  guess  we  all  knew 
that  It  couldn't  be  put  off  forever.  It  had 
to  happen  sometime.    But  what,? 
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A  number  of  summers  ago  another  group 
of  Americans  put  together  a  document.  It 
talked  about  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  What  has  been  happening  since 
then?  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  big  gap 
between  the  Ideal  and  the  real.  We  face  It 
In  our  own  lives.  We  are  certainly  not  the 
people  we  know  we  should  be.  But  we  could 
be  If  we  wanted  to  be. 

This  hasn't  been  the  country  we  wanted 
It  to  be.  We  always  knew  It.  Unfortunately, 
the  rest  of  the  world  now  knows  It  too.  The 
people  In  Africa  and  Asia  are  watching  us. 
They  are  looking  to  see  what  you  down  In 
foggy  bottoms  of  Washlng^n  are  going  to 
do.  And,  I  suppose,  you  are  wondering 
what  the  rest  of  us  in  the  plains  and  hills 
and  woods  are  going  to  say  If  you  act,  don't 
act,    or    muddle    through    the    middle. 

I  can't  speak  for  everyone.  I  do  want  to 
speak  for  myself  and  I  hope  for  many  other 
Christians.  We  hope  that  you  will  have  the 
courage  to  do  what  your  conscience  says  Is 
.  the  right  thing  to  do.  We  elected  you  be- 
cause we  thought  you  knew  more  about  the 
law  than  we  did.  We  still  agree  that  you 
do.  But  we  want  you  to  be  more  concerned 
about  future  generations  than  about  the 
next  election.  We  believe  that  President 
Kennedy  has  shown  some  fresh  new  courage 
In  his  profile  by  asking  for  new  legislation 
on  clvU  rights.  You  may  disagree,  but  I 
think  the  Supreme  Covirt  has  been  showing 
considerable  courage  during  the  last  9  years. 
Somehow  I  don't  get  the  same  wavelength 
when  I  tune  in  on  Congress.  It  could  be 
that  I  am  missing  some  things  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  have  been  doing  behind  the 
scenes.  But  I  would  wish  that  this  summer 
Congress  could  give  Itself  a  bit  more  of  the 
courage  Image  by  passing  some  positive  civil 
rights  laws. 

Yes.  I  know  that  President  Kennedy's  pop- 
ularity has  been  slipping  since  his  civil 
rights  talk,  but  then  we  elected  him  to  be 
President,  not  popular.  This  applies  to  other 
public  servants,  too,  I  feel. 

Just  now  It  looks  as  If  there  Is  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  discussion  about  property  rights. 
Does  a  businessman  have  a  right  to  keep 
certain  customers  out  of  his  shop  and  off 
his  property?  There  are  many  good  argu- 
ments to  support  this  action.  You  know 
the  law  better  than  I  do.  But  I  would  feel 
that  human  rights  come  before  property 
rights.  I  could  find  quite  a  few  texts  In  the 
Bible  to  help  me  here.  Being  a  polltlean. 
I'm  sure  you  would  also  find  a  quotation 
from  the  1960  Republican  platform  of  inter- 
est. It  says,  "Equality  xmder  law  promises 
more  than  the  equal  right  to  vote  and  trans- 
cends mere  relief  from  discrimination  by 
Government.  It  becomes  a  raallty  only  when 
all  persons  have  equal  opportunity,  without 
distinction  of  race,  religion,  color  or  national 
origin,  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  life — 
housing,  education,  and  employment."  I  am 
glad  that  the  Republican  Party.  In  agreement 
with  President  Kennedy,  doesn't  ask  for  hu- 
man rights  "except  when  In  conflict  with 
property  rights."  It  docs  say  that  "this  Na- 
tion was  created  to  give  expression,  validity, 
and  purpose  to  our  spiritual  heritage — the 
supreme  worth  of  the  individual."  By  the 
time  you  come  home  next  fall,  I  hope  that 
we  win  have  made  a  new  effort  In  this  direc- 
tion. 

It  Is  fair  for  you  to  ask  what  the  church 
is  doing  In  this  area.  I  admit  that  here  also 
there  Is  a  gap  between  the  Ideal  and  the  real. 
We  aren't  doing  as  good  as  we  know.  But 
we  are  Involved  In  theee  problems  In  many 
ways.  We  have  worked  with  the  needs  of 
people  In  Asia,  Africa,  and  many  other 
places.  Yes.  these  are  far  away.  But  these 
experiences  have  made  us  aware  of  the  needs 
In  our  own  hometowns.  We  are  working  on 
them.  That's  really  one  of  the  reasons  I  am 
writing. 


Hij^her  Interest:  Conventional  Pill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16,  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
one  aspect  of  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  redress  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  which  runs  counter  to  the  efforts 
to  keep  the  country  moving  forward — 
the  raise  in  the  discount  rate  from  3  to 
3^2  percent. 

The  purpose  of  proposed  tax  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  is  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy,  growing,  and  expanding 
economy — a  dynamic  economy  which 
will  show  marked  increases  in  the  gross 
national  product.  The  rise  in  the  dis- 
count rate,  however,  can  only  have  the 
opposite  effect.  An  increase  in  inter- 
est rates  will,  in  part  at  least,  negate  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  program 
of  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  cannot  go  in 
two  directions  at  once.  Although  it  ia 
important  to  improve  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation  and  secure  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  we  will  have  accomplished 
nothing  if  the  economy  lags.  A  vital  ex- 
panding economy,  with  consistent  in- 
creases in  the  gross  national  product  is 
the  best  method  of  attracting  dollars 
back  into  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  Members  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  article  by  Marquis 
Childs  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Friday,  July  19,  1963.  He 
details  some  of  the  viewpoints  expressed 
thus  far  on  a  rise  in  the  discount  rate 
at  this  time : 

Higher  Interest:  Conventional  Pill 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Behind  what  to  most  of  us^baust  seem  the 
mysterious  workings  of  finance.  Interest  rates, 
the  International  money  market,  and  the 
balance  of  payments  are  the  bread  and  butter 
of  daily  living.  To  what  extent  these  reali- 
ties entered  Into  the  debate  leading  up  to 
administration  proposals  for  checking  the 
drain  on  America's  gold  and  dollar  reserve 
must  be  surmise,  since  that  debate  was  be- 
hind closed  doors.  ' 

But  the  human  realities  will  be  reflected 
for  good  or  111  In  the  headlines  in  coming 
months.  One  thing  certain  Is  that  both 
within  the  administration  and  on  the  out- 
side— notably  In  Congress — there  are  deeply 
opposing  views. 

Many  will  say  that  the  administration 
measures  stop  short  of  an  effective  remedy. 
Others  Insist  that  raising  Interest  rates,  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  done  In  full 
collaboration  with  the  Treasury,  Is  bound 
to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  economy 
at  a  point  when  the  rate  of  recovery  from 
the  last  recession  Is  already  far  too  slow. 

At  one  extreme  is  Representative  Wright 
Patman,  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  whose  angry  criticism 
of  the  Fed's  latest  move  Is  discounted  be- 
cause he  Is  rated  a  cheap  money  man.  Often 
he  sounds  like  William  Jennings  Bryan  cry- 
ing out  against  the  moneyed  interests  and 
Wall  Street  In  an  era  when  this  sort  of  emo- 
tional protest  finds  little  response. 

But  the  Informed  criticism  of  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,   chairman   of   the   Joint   Economic 
Committee,  cannot  be  brushed  aside,  slnce^ 
Douglas    Is    widely   recognised    to   have    £t» 


much  understanding  and  knowledge  of  fis- 
cal and  economic  policy  as  anyone  in  the 
Capital.  Nor,  unlike  Patmak,  has  he  con- 
ducted a  running  personal  encotmter  with 
William  McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Douglas  has  chal- 
lenged the  "conventional  wisdom"  of  the 
banking  community  that  conventional  meth- 
ods are  sufficient  to  cure  the  dollar  drain  and 
lift  the  level  of  the  economy. 

Another  challenger  who  has  been  firing 
broadside  after  broadside  Is  Leon  Keyserllng, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers under  President  Truman  and  how  an 
economic  consultant  in  Washington. 

It  is  hardly  a  secret  that  highly  placed 
economists  In  the  Government  lean  to  his 
views.  In  the  interest  of  harmony  they  have 
gone  along  with  the  Treasury.  Federtil  Re- 
serve view,  although  with  the  private  quali- 
fication that  more  drastic  measures  are  likely 
to  be  necessary  In  the  not- too-distant  future. 

Keyserllng's  latest  broadside  fired  by  his 
Conference  on  Economic  Progress  challenges 
the  adequacy  of  administration  proposals  to 
cure  chronic  unemployment.  He  contends 
that  If  part-time  unemployment  and  the 
failure  of  many  even  to  look  for  Jobs  or 
register  as  unemployed,  because  the  search 
Is  hopeless,  are  taken  Into  account,  the  un- 
employed rate  should  be  9.4  percent  season- 
ally adjusted.  The  rate  of  unemployment 
among  teenagers  Is  18  percent,  according  to 
the  Keyserllng  computation. 

"The  human  consequences  of  conveying 
to  these  young  people  the  Impreslson  that 
our  economic  system  can  make  no  utiliza- 
tion of  them  are  Incalculable,"  the  report 
states.  "These  consequences  go  to  the  very 
root  of  delinquency,  crime  and  low  morale 
among  the  young." 

Likewise,  it  Is  at  the  root  of  rising  racial 
tensions.  In  many  areas  the  Negro  vmem- 
ployment  rate  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
whites.  A  fear  contributing  to  racial  con- 
flict— in  an  economy  that  is  not  expanding 
rapidly  enough— is  that  a  Job  given  to  a 
Negro  will  be  taken  from  a  white. 

The  President  Is  in  a  sense  a  prisoner 
of  the  divergent  forcee  centering  on  the 
problems  of  the  economy.  The  challeng- 
ers ardently  support  his  initial  proposal 
for  a  tax  cut  even  though  it  deliberately  in- 
vites a  Federal  deficit.  But  the  conventional 
wisdom — a  balanced  budget,  pay-as-you-go- 
Is  deeply  enshrined  in  the  Congress  among 
perhaps  a  majority  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike.  The  Keyneslan  prescrip- 
tion fpr  Government  Intervention  to  raise 
the  levels  of  private  spending  and  Increase 
public  spending  on  needed  services,  «uch  as 
education  and  bousing.  Is  stoutly  resisted. 

How  long  the  conventional  wisdom  will 
prevaU  will  be  determined  by  how  acute  the 
human  problem  becomes.  If  rising  Inter- 
est rates  do  check  economic  growth  then  It 
wlU  be  necessary  to  take  far  more  drastic 
means,  such  as  a  broad  International  mone- 
tary pol  with  central  controls,  to  curb  the 
money  flow.  Waiting  to  see  Is  In  Itself  a  ' 
maJcK'  risk. 


Right  of  Private  Property 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   south    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  22,  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  an  outstanding 
radio  broadcast  by  "Life  Line,"  a  program 
which  is  heard  over  hundreds  of  radio 
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stations  across  the  country  6  days  each 
week.  The  title  of  this  program  is 
"Right  of  Private  Property. "  and  it  ex- 
amines with  clear  analytical  insight  the 
proposed  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  dictate  to  busi- 
nessmen to  whom  they  must  sell  and 
serve  on  their  private  property.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  radio  transcript  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
ReccRD.  as  follows: 

Right  or  Private  Property 

Personal  rights  are  the  very  foundation  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  They  are  written 
Into  our  Ck>nfiUtutlon.  taught  In  our  schools 
and  colleges,  guarded  by  law  and  due  process 
of  law,  and  held  up  as  an  example  to  the 
world.  The  United  States  of  America  became 
an  Independent  nation  to  secure  tbe  per- 
sonal rights  of  every  American,  and  that  Is 
still  the  noblest  purpose  of  our  Nation. 

Let's  take  a  cloee,  hard  look  at  the  personal 
right  we  are  In  the  greatest  danger  of  losing 
In  our  time.  And  let  us  try  to  unOjerstand 
why  we  must  keep  that  right  If  any  of  our 
personal  rights  are  to  survive  In  the  long 
run. 

Let's  look  at  the  right  of  private  property. 
The  right  of  private  property  was  always 
Included  In  the  primary  list  of  basic  personal 
rights  by  the  great  political  thinkers  of 
earlier  times  who  built  up  the  case  for  free- 
dom. John  Locke,  who  has  been  called  the 
father  of  the  American  Revolution  and  at 
our  Constitution  because  his  Ideas  'showed 
the  way  for  both,  spoke  often  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  prepared  his  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the 
best  known  statement  of  the  American  Idea 
of  personal  rights — changed  "property"  to 
the  more  poetic  "pursuit  of  happiness."  By 
this  change  Jefferson  probably  meant  to  In- 
clude an  even  greater  range  of  human  free- 
dom than  was  covered  by  the  term  "prop- 
erty." He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  down- 
grade property  as  a  personal  right. 

Still  later,  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declared  that  no  State  shall 
deprive  any  of  its  citizens  of  the  basic  rights 
of  llfs.  tlberty.  or  property  "without  due 
process  of  law." 

Actually,  as  Jefferson's  use  of  the  term 
"pursuit  of  happiness"  makes  especially 
clear,  the  three  rights  cannot  be  separated; 
each  Is  necessary  to  both  of  the  others. 
Obviously  we  must  begin  with  the  right  to 
life.  But  It  was  the  firm  conviction  of  every 
man  who  fought  in  the  American  Revolution 
that  life  without  liberty  was  not  worth  hav- 
ing. So  the  right  to  life  could  only  be 
given  meaning  when  it  stood  side  by  side 
with  the  right  to  liberty. 

But  what  is  liberty?  It  U  each  person's 
freedom  to  act,  to  live,  and  to  work  as  he 
alone  may  choose.  Independent  of  any  re- 
straint, except  on  rare  occasions  by  the  courts 
through  full  legal  process.  A  right  to  liberty 
without  the  chance  to  use  It  would  be  as 
valueless  as  a  right  to  life  without  the  liberty 
to  live  it.  And  the  active  use  of  liberty,  for 
the  vast  majority  of  men,  means  the  earn- 
ing and  owning  of  property  as  a  result  of 
their  freely  chosen  personal  work.  Their 
property  may  be  of  many  different  kinds  and 
held  in  widely  varying  amounts.  But  the 
right  to  personal  property  honestly  earned 
and  owned  Is  absolutely  necessary  If  the 
rights  to  life  and  liberty  are  not  to  become 
a  hollow  sham. 

Now  In  recent  years  we  have  all  heard  a 
great  deal  about  himian  rights  as  somehow 
opposed  to  property  rights.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  often  make  a  choice  between  the 
two,  in  favor  of  one  and  against  the  other, 
especially  when  applying  the  powers  of  cen- 
tralized   government     against     the     citizen. 


Men  tell  us  they  are  proud  to  stand  for  hu- 
man rights  at  the  expense  of  property  rights, 
that  human  rights  are  good  but  property 
rlghtj  are  so  dangerous  that  they  must  be 
limited  drastically.  A  favorite  device  for 
iii.dermining  property  rights  and  putting 
them  in  a  bad  light  Is  to  say  or  imply  that 
only  the  very  wealthy  are  concerned  about 
them 

But  the  right  of  private  property  Is  of  the 
most  vital  Importance  to  every  man  who 
owns  anything  at  all.  If  you  own  a  home 
or  a  car  or  a  plot  of  land.  If  you  have  an 
Income  of  your  own  or  can  even  lay  claim  to 
the  clothes  on  yo\ar  back,  you  have  a  stake 
in  maintaining  the  right  of  private  property, 
a  stake  that  is  Jiist  as  big  for  you  as  a  whole 
business  empire  may  be  for  the  man  who 
owns  It.  There  is  not  a  breadwinner  In 
America  whose  personal  freedom  is  not 
threatened  by  attacks  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate property. 

As  for  the  talk  of  human  rights  versus 
property  rights — there  is  no  more  striking 
example  of  twisted  and  mistaken  thinking 
than  this.  For  the  right  to  earn  a^  own 
property  is,  always  was,  and  always  will  be 
a  natural  human  right,  a  human  and  per- 
sonal right  that  must  be  preserved  if  any  of 
our  other  rights  are  to  be  worth  having.  If 
we  cannot  use  our  liberty  to  earn  and  own. 
then  there  Is  no  real  liberty;  and  where 
there  is  no  real  liberty,  there  Is  no  productl^^ 
and  meaningful  life.  Suppose  for  a  moment 
that  the  mistaken  were  correct,  and  private 
property  wasn't  a  basic  human  right.  If  not 
a  right,  then  it  can  only  be  a  privilege,  and  a 
privilege,  by  definition.  Is  something  which 
can  be  denied  at  any  time  for  no  good  reason. 
For  example:  I  have  a  right  to  walk  across 
my  own  land;  but  I  have  only  a  privilege  to 
walk  across  my  neighbor's  land,  which  he  can 
deny  me  at  any  time  he  may  wish 

If  private  property  is  not  a  right,  but 
only  a  privilege,  then  It  can  be  restricted 
or  completely  abolished  at  any  time  by  any 
force  strong  enough  to  do  so  Any  man's 
property  may  be  seized,  and  any  man's  chance 
to  earn  and  own  sharply  limited.  And  there 
Is  this  to  remember  about  property.  Unlike 
life  or  liberty,  It  Is  transferable.  When  prop- 
erty Is  taken  from  one  man  or  a  group  of 
men.  It  must  pass  to  another  man  or  group 
of  men.  And  so  we  can't  help  wondering, 
could  it  be  that  some  of  those  who  talk  most 
loudly  about  the  unimportance  of  property 
rights  are  Just  possibly  more  than  a  little 
Interested  In  getting  control  of  other  people's 
property  for  themselves? 

If  a  man  were  to  claim  the  right  to  take 
the  life  of  another,  without  due  process  of 
law,  we  would  see  him  as  a  murderer.  If  he 
claimed  the  right  to  take  the  liberty  of  an- 
other, without  due  process  of  law.  we  would 
see  him  as  an  enslaver.  So.  when  a  man 
claims  the  right  to  take  the  property  of 
another,  without  due  process  of  law,  there 
Is  at  least  some  reason  to  see  him  as  a 
thief. 

Now  what  happens  In  countries  where 
private  property  has  ceased  to  be  a  right 
or  has  never  been  thought  of  as  a  right  and 
so  has  remained  no  better  than  a  privilege? 
In  such  countries  a  man's  property  belongs 
to  the  state  whenever  the  state  may  choose 
to  take  It,  without  compensation.  Even 
the  Communist  nations  have  found  that 
they  cannot  yet  take  all  private  property  away 
from  their  citizens,  because  most  of  them 
simply  will  not  work  without  It.  But  those 
who  live  under  communism  are  left  with 
the  barest  minimum  of  property,  and  new 
experiments  are  constantly  being  tried  In 
a  search  for  ways  to  wean  the  people  away 
from  their  stubborn  devotion  to  private  prop- 
erty. The  Chinese  communes  were  a  par- 
ticularly horrible  experiment  of  this  kind. 

Here  Ln  America  today  we  tend  to  feel 
that  If  we  give  the  Government  power  to  take 
(without  due  process  of  law)  only  parts  of 
large  property  holdings,  there  is  no  danger 
and  the  results  will  be  good.  But  once  the 
right  of   private   property   is    violated    any- 


where for  any  reason,  it  becomes  that  much 
easier  to  violate  the  right  again,  and  again, 
and  again  whenever  It  may  be  convenient  for 
the  Government  to  do  so.  The  only  safe  ways 
to  permit  any  man's  property  to  be  taken 
against  his  will  are  through  the  carefully 
safeguarded  procedures  of  our  courts,  or  with 
full  compensation  for  Its  value,  or  by  taxa- 
tion specifically  voted  by  elected  legislators. 
The  discretion  of  bureaucrats  unchecked  by 
law  has  no  place  in  this  area.  Private  prop- 
erty as  a  basic  human  right  cannot  be  allowed 
to  depend  for  its  preservation  on  any  man's 
whim. 

The  right  of  private  property  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  simplest  possible  terms  as 
each  man's  right  "to  do  as  he  will  with  his 
own."  This  means  that  if  a  man  owns  a 
house  he  may  rightfully  decide  who  is  to  live 
In  It;  If  he  owns  a  business  he  may  right- 
fully decide  who  is  to  work  in  It;  if  he  has 
a  profession  he  may  rightfully  decide  whom 
to  accept  as  clients;  If  he  has  written  a  book 
he  may  rightfully  decide  who  will  be  per- 
mitted to  print  It;  If  he  owns  farmland  he 
may  rightfully  decide  what  crops  to  grow 
and  how  much  to  grow  upon  It.  The  Con- 
stitution does  give  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  trade,  the  buying  and  selling  of 
goods,  the  exchange  of  property.  But  be- 
fore a  man  takes  his  goods  to  market,  while 
they  are  still  entirely  his  property,  his  right 
to  have  them  and  use  them  should  be  abso- 
lute. 

But  today  that  right  Is  far  from  absolute, 
and  its  denial  is  the  source  of  grave  danger. 
The  danger  is  obvious  when  we  see  how 
closely  the  right  of  private  property  touches 
the  right  of  personal  liberty,  when  we  speak 
of  what  a  man  does  in  privacy  with  his  own. 
One  of  the  best  examples  is  that  of  the 
ranch  owner  who  grew  feed  grains  on  a  small 
part  of  bis  ranch  solely  for  the  use  of  his 
own  yv%Btock.  He  neliiier  bought  nor  sold 
grain:  it  never  left  the  land  which  was  his 
property.  Yet  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  moved  In  to  tell  him  that  he 
could  not  grow  grain  on  his  own  property 
for  his  own  use;  that  they  had  the  power 
and  the  right  to  regulate  what  he  grew,  even 
for  this  purpose.  This  action  violated  both 
the  basic  human  rights  of  liberty  and 
property. 

If  we  look  very  closely,  we  can  begin  to 
see  in  the  campaign  against  property  rights, 
and  the  attempts  to  Uolate  them  from  other 
rights  and  downgrade  their  importance,  a 
particularly  clever  dlvlde-and-conquer  tactic 
of  the  mistaken  enemies  of  freedom  The 
mistaken  know  they  can  never  persuade  free 
Americans  to  give  up  all  their  personal  rights 
at  once.  But,  by  singling  out  the  right  of 
private  property  for  special  treatment,  by 
mixed  appeals  to  noble  If  naive  motives  of 
charity  and  to  base  motives  of  envy,  the  mis- 
taken have  brought  the  right  of  private 
property  into  real  Jeopardy  today.  People 
are  listening  to  their  teaching  that  property 
is  a  lesser  right  than  life  and  liberty.  If 
this  campaign  succeeds,  the  next  step  Is 
clear,  a  similar  attack  on  the  Idea  of  liberty, 
as  selfish  and  not  public -spirt  ted,  as  rul- 
ing out  supposedly  necessary  sacrifies  to  the 
State.  Beyond  that  remains  only  the  right 
to  life,  as  a  slave;  and  that  Is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  mistaken  in  their  dlvlde-and- 
conquer  attack  on  personal  rights. 


Diamonds  in  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  22.  1963 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.     Mr.    President,   a 
heavy  rain  fell  at  Murfreesboro,  Ark.,  on 
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the  morning  of  June  19.  1963.  After  the 
rain  stopped.  Art  A.  Rogers,  of  Pine  Bluff, 
and  his  14-month-old  daughter  began 
searching  through  the  rocks  washed  loose 
from  the  ground  of  the  Arkansas  Dia- 
mond Mine.  The  little  girl  handed  a 
rock  she  had  been  playing  with  to  Rog- 
ers who  decided  that  the  rock  was  just 
too  big  to  be  a  diamond.  However,  he 
took  it  to  the  mine  operator.  James  R. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Johnston  offered  him 
$5,000  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Rogers'  daugh- 
ter had  found  an  11.92  carat  diamond 
which  will  be  worth  at  least  $8,000  after 
t  cutting. 

The  Rogers'  experience  is  not  an  iso- 
lated one.  In  excess  of  60,000  diamonds 
have  been  found  and  produced  from  the 
Arkansas  Diamond  Mine  at  Murfrees- 
boro. Ark.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  daily 
hunting  fee,  visitors  are  allowed  to 
search  for  precious  stones  in  a  49-acre 
^  area  of  the  mine.  They  may  keep  any 
diamonds  they  find  regardless  of  their 
size.  Since  March  1,  from  5  to  15  dia- 
-  i  monds  have  been  found  every  day  at  the 
mine.  On  March  23.  Mr.  Fred  Wood 
found  a  10.40  carat  diamond.  Mr.  Jack 
Hoyd  found  a  11.23  carat  diamond  on 
May  20. 

Mr.  President,  the  presence  of  dia- 
monds In  Murfreesboro.  is  only  one 
of  the  many  varied  and  unusual  tourist 
attractions  in  Arkansas.  We  in  Arkan- 
sas extend  an  invitation  to  those  who 
would  like  to  experience  the  excitement 
of  a  real  and  successful  diamond  himt. 
There  are  surely  thousands  more  dia- 
monds waiting  to  be  found.  Come  and 
visit  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Little  Ole  'Rock'  Was 
11  Carat  Find."  published  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Democrat  on  June  20, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

At    Arkansas    Diamond    Mine:    Little    Ole 

■rock'  Was  11  Caiat  Find 

(By  Clauds  Walbert) 

A  heavy  rain  fell  at  Murfreesboro  yester- 
day. The  sun  and  the  diamond  hunters 
came  out  together  and  began  searching 
through  the  rocks  washed  loose  from  the 
sticky  blue  ground. 

At  9:30  a.m.  Art  A.  Rogers,  of  Pine  Bluff, 
was  busier  trying  to  keep  rocks  out  of  his 
14-month-old  daughter's  mouth  than  hunt- 
ing diamonds. 

Rogers,  a  68-year-old  turnaround  dlesel 
locomotive  electrician,  has  made  a  success- 
ful hobby  of  diamond  hunting  for  4  years. 
Yesterday  he  took  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
the  48-acre-Arkansas  diamond  mine. 

The  little  girl  handed  over  one  of  the  rocks 
she'd  been  playing  with.  Rogers  said  later 
the  rock  was  Just  too  big  to  be  a  diamond, 
but  he  took  It  to  mine  operator  James  R. 
Johnston,  a  gemologist. 

"It  sure  Is."  Johnston  said,  and  offered 
him  95,000  for  the  brownish  gem  on  the 
spot. 

The  weight  of  the  diamond  was  found  to 
be  11  carats  and  92  points.  A  carat  is 
made  up  of  100  points.  When  cut  the  dia- 
mond will  be  around  6  carats. 

Johnston  said  It  would  oost  about  $2,500 
to  have  the  diamond  cut.  and  it  wUl  be 
worth  at  least  $8,000.  After  cutting  the 
stone  will  have  a  rosy  tint. 


It  was  quite  a  beginning  In  diamond  find- 
ing by  Rogers'  daughter.  Mary  Elizabeth. 
But  another  daughter,  8-year-old  Sybil 
Joyce,  has  found  eight  diamonds  and  two 
other  daughters  have  each  found  two. 

Rogers  himself  found  a  diamond  Sunday 
of  1  carat  and  61  points.  It  Is  worth  around 
$300  uncut  and  will  be  worth  $800  when 
cut.  In  4  years  of  diamond  hunting,  the 
Rogers  family  has  found  24  diamonds. 

Johnston  said  that  since  March  1  from 
5  to  15  diamonds  have  been  found  every 
day  at  the  mines.  Since  the  mine  was  first 
opened  over  60,000  diamonds  have  been 
found. 

On  March  23,  Fred  Wood  found  a  10.40 
carat  diamond.  Jack  Floyd  found  an  11.23 
carat  diamond  on  May  20. 

Rogers'  diamond  was  about  25  carats  at 
one  time,  according  to  Johnston.  The  crystal 
was  split  In  the  middle  on  the  cleavage 
line.  There  Is  no  record  of  the  other  half 
having  been  found. 

"It  looks  like  I  still  have  something  to  look 
for,"  Rogers  said. 

He  wants  to  name  the  one  he  found  the 
Star  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Paul  Bunting  and  Walter  Hemll, 
director  and  assistant  of  personnel  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  Route  dlvLsion  of  the  Southern, 
Pacific  Lines. 

Rogers  will  have  lots  of  company  when 
he  goes  looking  for  the  other  half  of  his 
diamond.  It's  finders  keepers  at  the  mine, 
and  there's  no  tax  to  pay  unless  the  dia- 
mond is  sold. 


It's  Time  To  Repeal  the  Nuisance  Excite 
Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17, 1963 

Mr.  MXJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  World  War  II  ended  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes  that 
were  imposed  during  the  war  on  so-called 
luxury  items — transportation,  cosmetics, 
telephone  service,  the  cabaret  tax.  and 
so  forth.  At  that  time  it  was  stated  by 
the  Government  that  these  taxes  would 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  emergency 
situation  created  by  the  war  was  over. 

The  war  ended  18  years  ago.  The 
taxes  are  still  being  collected.  I  have 
Introduced  H.R.  513  to  repeal  these  taxes 
and  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  following  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can of  June  20.  1963.  expresses  the  femi- 
nine point  of  view  on  these  taxes.  More 
and  more  articles  of  this  nature  have 
been  appearing  in  women's  magazines 
and  In  newspapers  that  have  columns 
written  by  women.  If  we  do  not  get  busy 
and  pass  H.R.  513  we  may  find  ourselves 
in  more  hot  water  with  the  fairer  sex 
than  usual. 

The  article  follows: 

War  Taxes  Go  Marching  On 
(By  Phyllis  Battelle) 

You  go  along  from  day  to  day.  minding 
your  own  business  and  letting  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment mind  thelzs,  and  then  one  day  you 
get   mad.    You    know   you'U    get   over   it — 


tomorrow  you'll  be  your  sweet,  amiable  self 
again — but  this  particular  day  you  say  to 
yourself,  and  you've  said  on  many  days 
throughout  many  years. 

"How  can  the  Government  get  by  with  it? 
If  they're  going  to  be  dishonest  with  the 
taxpayer,  how  can  they  expect  the  taxpayer 
to  be  honest  with  them?" 

What  tees  you  off  Is  that  you've  chowm 
this  dny  to  replace  a  frazzled  handbag,  a  de- 
pleted lipstick,  or  a  kaput  compact — and 
you've  seen  the  price,  such  a  nice  neat  price, 
soar  dramatically  as  the  salesgirl  adds  those 
taxes.  City  tax.  State  tax.  OK,  relatively 
nominal,  and  besides  they're  keeping  the 
home  fires  burning.  But  when  they  heap 
on  that  appalling,  always  annoying  10-per- 
cent Federal  excise  ("luxury" — and  Indeed  It 
Is)  tax — Grrrrrrrffffff! 

It  Is  not  the  money  that  burns  you. 

It  Is  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  turns 
your  stomach. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  our  Government 
quite  rightly  put  a  wartime  tax  on  any  com- 
modity that  could  be  used  for  the  war  effort. 
There  was  nary  a  nag,  of  course,  from  the 
American  woman,  who  was  told  that  brass 
cartridges  could  better  hold  bullets  than 
lipsticks,  and  handbag  leather  was  more 
needed  for  GI  boots. 

But  the  premise  and  promise  was  that 
these  luxury  taxes  would  be  lifted  6  months 
after  the  war. 

Well,  the  promise  was  Ignored.  For  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  dozens  of  bills  for  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  have  come  before  Con- 
gress— currently  there  are  13  of  them  being 
largely  Ignored — and  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  bills  are  now  before  the  Wa3r8  and 
Means  Committee.  What  we'd  like  to  ask 
Congress  Is:  What  kind  of  ways  and  means 
are  these?  We  were  brought  up  to  believe 
that  the  ways  and  means  of  honest  behavior 
were  to  honor  pledges,  once  you  made  them. 

Of  course  the  American  drug,  handbag. 
Jewelry  and  fur  industries  have  been  com- 
plaining about  this  injustice  to  their  trade 
for  a  long  time,  but  apparently  the  fight 
left  them  too  spent  to  exert  the  necessary  in- 
fluence that  would  Congress  keep  its  prom- 
ise— 18  years  later. 

It's  up  to  women  to  make  their  protests 
felt  at  last  (lift  that  voice,  tote  that  peti- 
tion!) If  ever  we  are  to  be  beautiful,  at  an 
honest  price,  again.  We  mustconvlnce  Con- 
gress— which  already  knows,  we're  certain, 
that  lipstick  and  a  handbag  are  no  more 
luxuries  than  a  man's  shaving  cream  or 
pants  pockets — that  it's  time  they  lived  up 
to  the  original  bargain — that  you  can't  ex- 
pect honest  taxpayers  as  long  as  you  have 
dishonest  taxes. 

For  a  decade,  complalners  about  the  con- 
tinued excise  tax  have  pointed  out  that  it  Is 
discriminatory  against  women.  Women  are, 
as  we  say,  accustomed.  What  Is  important 
Is  that  this  bill  discriminates  against  fami- 
lies of  modest  means.  The  $60-a-week  file 
clerk  has  to  pay  proportionately  the  same 
tax  bite  for  her  most  necessary  plastic  ptirse 
as  the  millionaire's  wife  pays  for  her  fifth 
mink  coat. 

Although  the  revenue  from  the  excise 
taxes  In  question  comes  to  only  two-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  taxes,  and  al- 
though almost  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  United  States  recognizes  that  it  Is  In 
peacetime  a  discriminatory  and  unjust  and 
outmoded  form  of  raising  revenue — the  bills 
to  repeal  these  Imposts  continually  get 
bottled  up  In  good  old  Ways  and  Means. 

Why? 

Ask  your  Congressman.  Or  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  House  Ways 
and  Means.  There  must  be  an  answer,  but 
it  may  be  as  hard  to  swallow  as  that  annual 
tax  lump  on  your  luxurious  necessities  of 
life. 
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Tax  Redaction  and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURINE  B.  NEUBERGER 

or    OBXGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1963 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  at 
his  recent  press  conference,  the  President 
again  pointed  out  the  urgency  of  tax  re- 
vision and  tax  reductions  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 
As  time  goes  on,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  such  a  stimulus  Is 
essential  if  we  are  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  unemployment  in  the  United  States. 
For  more  thsm  5  years,  nationwide  un- 
employment has  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
work  force.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
we  need  over  3  million  more  Jobs  at  this 
time  to  achieve  a  level  of  reasonably 
full  employment.  Moreover,  during  this 
decade  some  1.3  million  new  Jobs  are 
needed  each  year  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  population  increase  and  expansion 
of  the  labor  force. 

The  July  issue  of  the  AFL-CIO  Ameri- 
can Pederationist  magazine  contains  an 
article  which  discusses  the  relationship 
between  tax  reductions  and  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Appendix  with  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  article,  "Needed: 
Tax  Cuts  To  Create  Jobs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Hsxdmd:  Tax  Cttts  To  Create  Jobs 
Helping  Jobless  Americans  get  work  Is  the 
only  valid  reason  tor  a  tax  cut  In  1963.  The 
right  kind  of  tax  cut— one  that  will  quickly 
stimulate  demand,  production  and  Job 
growth  by  concentrating  Its  benefits  among 
the  millions  of  moderate  and  low -Income 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation — can  do  more,  faster, 
than  any  other  type  of  Federal  action  de- 
signed to  help  reeolve  the  Nation's  most 
critical  economic  problem — unemployment. 

A  tax  cut  flowing  mostly  to  the  43  mil- 
lion tax-paying  families  with  Incomes  of  less 
than  91 0.000  will  be  quickly  spent.  As  this 
new  piirchaslng  power  spreads  rapidly  and 
widely  throughout  the  economy,  everyone 
will  benefit.  Production  and  emplojrment 
wUl  go  up.  Business  profits  wlU  rise.  When 
existing  productive  capacity  Is  more  fully 
utilized,  a  sound  basis  for  sustained  Invest- 
ment In  new  plants  and  equipment  will  be 
generated. 

A  $10  billion  tax  cut  concentrated  among 
moderate  and  low-Income  families  probably 
will  add  about  120  to  t30  billion  to  total  na- 
tional output  as  Its  chain  reaction  effect 
stimulates  the  entire  economy.  Further- 
more, as  national  Income  rises.  Government 
tax  receipts  will  go  up,  too. 

Organized  labor  is  deeply  concerned,  how- 
ever, by  the  possibility  that  a  tax  cut  will 
be  enacted  that  will  not  effectively  spur 
production  and  Job  growth.  If  this  goal  is 
compromised — and  congressional  action  up 
to  this  point  Is  not  reassuring — the  tax  cut 
will  not  be  worthy  of  Its  cost. 
'  A  massive  and  soundly  conceived  effort  to 
put  Jobless  Americans  to  work  Is  long  over- 
due. 

For  more  than  5  years  the  unemployment 
rate  has  remained  over  6  percent,  even  when 
new  production  peaks  were  being  reached. 
Right  now  the  Nation  needs  over  3  million 
more  Jobs  Just  to  achieve  a  level  of  reason- 
ably   full    employment.     But    this    Is    not 


enough— this  year  and  every  year  during 
the  1960's.  13  million  additional  Jobs  are 
needed  Just  to  provide  work  for  the  rapid 
Increase  In  the  labor  force  resulting  from 
the  growing  number  of  youngsters  pouring 
out  of  school.  What  is  more,  each  year  the 
economy  miist  create  about  2  6  million  ad- 
ditional Jobs  jTist  to  accommodate  people 
displaced  by  technological  change  who  other- 
wise wlU  be  unemployed.  Between  1963  and 
1970.  80.000  new  Job  opportunities  must  be 
created  every  week  If  America's  growing  em- 
ployment needs  are  going  to  be  met. 

A  long  time  has  |>assed  since  the  AFlr-CIO 
first  urged  a  substantial  tax  cut  concen- 
trated, among  moderate  and  low-Income  fam- 
ilies as  one  of  several  special  measures  to 
help  put  Jobseekers  and  Idle  production  ca- 
pacity to  work.  Slowly  support  for  a  tax 
cut  has  grQwu»and  now  a  broad  consensus 
has  been  achieved.  Today  Influential  busi- 
ness leaders,  high-ranking  Members  of  the 
Congress,  emlpent  economists  and  the  Presi- 
dent all  declare  that  lower  taxes  are  needed 
to  spur  production  and  jOb  growth. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  consensus 
among  the-  growing  group  of  tax-reduction 
advocates  about  how  a  #10  billion  cut  should 
be  allocated  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Spokesmen  for  big  business,  spearheaded 
by  the  Pewl  Committee  of  300  top  Industrial 
and  flntttvclal  leaders  and  by  the  US.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  demand  a  major  tax- 
cut  share  for  upper-income-bracket  families 
and  for  corporations.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  giving  no  support  to  the  proposed  loop- 
hole-closing reforms  of  the  President,  de- 
signed to  end  some  of  the  special  tax  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  corporations  and  wealthy 
individuals. 

jfK^t&x  cuts  at  the  top  would  assure  per- 
manent Jobs  for  Americans  who  need  them, 
the  AFL-CIO  also  would  support  such  a 
program  But  the  propo-sals  of  these  busi- 
ness leaders  cannot  achieve  this  goal 

Those  who  demand  large  tax  cuts  con- 
centrated at  the  top  Insist  that  more  cash 
to  flnance  expanded  business  Investment  Is 
the  priority  national  need  Higher  after- 
tax Incomes  for  qgrporatlons  and  well-to-do 
savers  will  make  capital  expansion  boom  and 
vast  new  Job  opportunities  will  be  created, 
they  declare.  , 

But  there  Is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
Investment  Is  now  being  frustrated  by  a 
shortage  of  funds  to  meet  new  plant  and 
equipment  costs.  On  the  contrary,  corpo- 
rate and  individual  savings  available  for 
capital  expansion  are  at  an  alltlme  peak. 

BKCORD  SmIXS  FOR  CORPORATIONS 

Last  year  th^  aiftertax  profits  of  corpora- 
tions— f26.3  billion — reached  a  record  high 
despite  the  fact  that  17  percent  of  Indus- 
trial capacity  was  Idle. 

Last  year  dividend  payouts  to  stockhold- 
ers— $15  9  billion — reached  a  record  high,  a 
substantial  reward  for  savers  and  Investors. 

Most  Importantly,  last  year  the  cash  fiow 
to  corporations — cash  that  Is  set  aside  from 
depreciation  allowances  and  from  undistri- 
buted profits — all  of  It  available  to  finance 
new  Investment,  also  reached  a  record  high. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  this  cash  flow 
to  nonfinanclal  c6rporatlons  reached  an  all- 
time  peak  of  $37  billion,  after  all  taxes  and 
dividends  were  paid.  This  cash  set-aside 
came  about  because  of  the  generous  In- 
new  plant  and  Investment  by  $5  billion  in 
1962.  a  year  that  set  a  new  Investment  high. 

What  Is  more,  corporations  were  granted 
tax  relief  of  over  $2  billion  In  1962 — equal 
to  a  tax  rate  cut  of  about  10  percent.  This 
came  about  because  of  the  generous  In- 
vestment tax  credit  and  a  further  speedup 
of  depreciation  writeoffs  approved  last  year. 

This  year,  corporate  net  pwoifits.  dividend 
payouts  and  the  corporate  cash  flow  avail- 
able for  new  Investment  will  again  reach  new 
highs,  assisted  by  the  tax  relief  granted  in 
1963. 
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Furthermore,  vast  sums  available  to  fl- 
nance new  Investment  also  have  been  build- 
ing up  In  banks.  Insurance  com|>anles.  pen- 
sion funds  and  In  other  savings  Institutions 
In  fact.  In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
alone  Americans  put  a  record  $7.2  billion  Into 
savings  of  this  sort — more  new  savings  than 
In  any  quarter  since  World  War  n.  Yet  the 
sums  Internally  accumulated  by  many  corpo- 
rations now  are  so  large,  help  from  conven- 
tional lending  Institutions  or  from  new  In- 
vestors to  finance  capital  expwinslon  Is  no 
longer  needed. 

Recently  ths  Wall  Street  Journal  declared : 
"Amertcan  corporations,  many  of  them  bulg- 
ing with  money  of  their  own.  are  growing  in- 
creasingly Independent  of  the  Nation's  secur- 
ity markets.  Business  managers  raised  less 
money  through  new  stock  issues  In  1962  than 
In  any  year  In  the  post- World  War  U  era. 
They  raised  less  in  corporate  bond  Issuee 
than  In  1957.  when  the  economy  was  three- 
quarters  Its  present  size.  And  the  pattern 
Is  continuing,  reports  indicate." 

What  Is  more:  "The  (corporate)  self-suffi- 
ciency occurs  when  the  public's  saving 
hoard — funds  that  could  be  plowed  into  new 
security  Issues — Is  at  a  record  level,  up  more 
than  25  percent  in  Just  3  years." 

TTiere  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the 
country  when  lack  of  funds  for  capital  In- 
vestment retarded  production  and  Job 
growth.  But  this  hardly  seems  to  be  the  case 
today. 

Yet  the  administration's  tax  program  calls 
for  another  cut  for  corporations  amounting 
to  $2.6  billion— mostly  by  reducing  the  top 
tax  rate  from  53  percent  to  47  percent 
Moreover.  65  percent  of  this  tax  saving  would 
go  to  the  4.000  largest  and  wealthiest  com- 
panies of  the  Nation  that  clearly  need  It 
least.  What  Is  more,  perhaps  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  this  corporate  tax  saving — perhaps 
more — would  simply  be  passed  out  In  higher 
dividends  every  year,  according  to  testimony 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
This  Is  Indeed  ofllclal  confirmation  that  the 
major  beneficiaries  of  yet  another  corporate 
tax  cut  actually  don't  need  It  to  meet  capi- 
tal Investment  costs. 

Evidence  Is  overwhelming  that  further  tax 
reduction  for  corporations  will  further  en- 
rich stockholders,  but  It  will  hardly  help 
guarantee  Jobs  for  the   unemployed. 

TAX    CUTS    AT   TOP    CANNOT    CREATE    JOBS 

With  Industry  now  operating  at  only  85 
percent  of  Its  present  capacity  to  produce 
and  a  4-percent  rise  In  this  capacity  sched- 
uled for  this  year,  rapidly  expanding  sales 
are  today's  priority  national  need.  Tax  cuts 
aimed  at  a  further  plleup  of  individual  and 
corporate  savings,  when  a  spur  to  consump- 
tion Is  the  major  need.  Just  cannot  serve  the 
Job-creation  goals  of  1963. 

As  th;  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  re- 
cently declared:  "The  need  of  the  American 
economy — and  the  long-run  need  of  busi- 
ness asjvell- is  rapidly-growing  markets  for 
the  sal"of  the  Increasing  volume  of  goods 
and  services  that  can  be  produced  It  Is 
growing  markets  that  create  Jobs.  And  It 
U  rising  sales  that  provide  the  incentive  for 
a  sustained  'Increase  of  business  Investment 
in  new  plants  and  machines." 

Unfortunately.  Just  as  the  prc^xised  $2  6 
billion  tax  cut  for  corporations  would  gen- 
erate little  new  Investment — since  ample 
funds  for  this  purpose  already  are  avail- 
able— the  administration's  proposed  tax  cut 
of  over  $3  billion  for  the  already  best-off  15 
percent  of  taxpayers  at  the  top  would  be 
least  likely  to  generate  production  and  Job 
growth  since  the  consimiptlon  needs  of 
these  families  already  are  largely  met. 

As  AFL-CIO  President  Oeorge  Meany  re- 
cently pointed  out  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  after  observing  that  half 
of  the  administration's  proposed  net  110  S  bil- 
lion tax  reduction — after  loophole  closing — 
would  go  to  families  with   Income  of  over 
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$10,000  and  to  corporations — this  money  is 
"far  m(X'e  apt  to  be  saved  than  spent." 

According  to  reports  emanating  from  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  administra- 
tion's tax  proposal  Is  not  being  strengthened 
in  order  to  improve  Its  aid  to  Job  growth;  It 
Is  being  further  weakened. 

The  President  originally  proposed  a  total 
tax-rate  cut 'of  $13.6  blUlon — $11  bUlion  for 
Individuals  and  the  $2.6  billion  cut  for  cor- 
porations. However,  it  also  was  planned  that 
$3.3  billion  of  this  cost  would  be  offset  by 
structiiral  changes  and  reforms,  mostly  by 
closing  loopholes  long  enjoyed  by  special  in- 
terests. As  a  consequeiKe.  the  actual  outlay 
for  the  $13.6  billion  total  rate  cut  would  be 
reduced  to  a  uet  cbfct  of  $10.3  billion. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  $3.3 
billion  to  be  recouped  by  loophole-closing  is 
turning  Into  a  mirage;  one  after  another, 
many  of  the  major  administration  proposals 
to  end  existing  tax-avoidance  schemes  so 
long  enjoyed  by  upper-income  taxpayers  and 
corporations  have  been  watered  down  or  to- 
tally rejected.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  final 
siun  to  be  authorized  for  tax-rate  cutting 
may  be  pared  down  to  hardly  more  than  $10 
bUllon. 

If.  the  big  business  campaign  for  a  cut  in 
corporate  rates  from  52  percent  to  47  percent 
and  few  substantial  cuts  for  upper  bracket 
Individuals  succeeds,  what  remains  for  allo- 
cation to  the  85  percent  of  all  taxpayers  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  will  be  even 
further  reduced.  The  millions  of  moderate 
and  low-Income  families — who  still  bear  a 
near-wartime  tax  burden  and  enjoy  no  tax  * 
loopholes — would  receive  even  less  t«m  re- 
duction than  the  President  originally  pro- 
posed. On  the  other  hand,  corporations  and 
the  well-to-do  would  enjoy  all.  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  too  generous  tax  savings  originally 
planned  for  them. 

What  is  more,  the  aggregate  Increase  in 
after-tax  take-home  pay  of  the  43  million 
moderate  and  low-income  families  would 
not  be  enough  to  generate  significant  pro- 
duction and  Job  growth.  The  generovis  tax 
savings  allocated  to  the  wealthiest  15  per- 
cent of  our  taxpayers  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
come pile  and  to  our  largest  and  wealthiest 
corporations  would.  Indeed,  further  enrich 
the  already  well  off,  but  they  would  do  little 
to  help  alleviate    the  plight  of  the  Jobless. 

THE    SHRIKING    TAX    CUT    AT    THE    BOTTOM 

The  President's  program  for  an  $11  bil- 
lion cut  In  taxes  for  Individuals  carried  with 
It  the  proposal  that  present  rates,  which 
range  from  20  percent  to  91  percent,  be 
reduced  to  14  percent  at  the  bottom  and 
65  percent  at  the  top.  As  the  total  available 
for  tax  cuts  for  individuals  goes  down,  how- 
ever, even  less  of  a  reduction  will  be  allo- 
cated to  moderate  and  low-income  taxpay- 
ers. 

Clearly,  to  provide  the  largest  possible 
tax  relief  for  moderate  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies— who  need  it  most  and  whose  spending 
will  quickly  stimulate  production  and  Job 
growth — cuts  for  corporations  should  now 
be  given  the  lowest  priority.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  Congress  falls  to  adequately 
close  loopholes,  tax -rate  cuts  for  the  upper 
brackets  should  be  drastically  curtailed.  The 
vvealthy  long  have  tried  to  Justify  their  spe- 
cial tax  avoidance  opportunities  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  neeassary  to  escape 
high  tax  rates.  To  now  cut  these  ftites  with- 
out effectively  closing  the  loopholes  would 
simply  add  to  the  inequity  which  already 
characterizes   the   tax   system. 

Back  In  1954.  when  the  last  important  tax 
reduction  measure  was  enacted,  the  major 
benefits  were  conferred  on  corporations  and 
upper  income  families.  Despite  high  ex- 
pectations, this  trickle-down  tax  formula  did 
not  work  well.  After  a  brief  Investment 
boom  which  could  not  be  sustained  because 
of  lack  of  consumer  demand,  the  upward 
momentum  died  and  Inadequate  Job  growth 
has  plagued  the  economy  ever  since. 


In  1963,  the  American  people  require  tax 
reduction  of  a  different  kind.  Both  the  Na- 
tion's Job -creation  goal  and  the  need  for 
greater  tax  equity  demand  it. 

Recently,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
stated  its  view  In  this  way:  "Any  tax  reduc- 
tion policy  that  falls  to  concentrate  its  bene- 
fits among  low-  and  middle-income  ^xpay- 
ers — that  falls  to  focus  on  creating  Jobs  and 
reducing  unemployment — will  be  opposed  by 
organized  labor." 

What  is  more,  even  the  right  kind  of  tax 
cut  to  spur  production  and  Job  growth  may 
be  nullified  if  the  traditional  opponents  of 
Federal  spending  for  essential  civilian  pub- 
lic service  needs  have  their  way. 

Even  before  a  tax-reduction  bill  is  en- 
acted, these  people  are  loudly  insisting  that 
Federal  spending  must  be  throttled  to  re- 
coup the  tax-cut  revenue  loss  and  some  of 
the  big  btisiness  advocates  of  tax  reduction 
are  among  them. 

It  should  be  evident,  however,  that  If 
Federal  dollars  are  taken  out  of  the  spend- 
ing stream  as  a  tax  cut  puts  them  in,  the 
economic  impact  of  tax  reduction  will  be 
nullifled.  This  self-defeating  process  would 
not  only  Jeopardize  the  prospect  of  Job 
growth,  it  would  deprive  the  Nation  of  vitally 
needed  public  services  as  well. 

An  even  more  unfortunate  prospect  would 
confront  the  country  If  those  obsessed  with 
budget  balancing  succeed  In  throttling  Fed- 
eral programs  for  education,  mass  transport, 
and  public  works  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
tax-reduction  program  that  neither  effec- 
tively spurs  Job  growth  nor  increases  the 
equity  of  the  tax  system. 

What  the  American  economy  needs  in 
1963  is  a  $10  billion  tax  cut,  concentrated 
among  low-  and  middle-income  families  and 
supplemented  by  increased  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  works — to  create  Jobs  and 
reduce  unemployment. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  my  newsletter  of  July 
20.1963: 

Washington  Report  bt  Congressman  Bruce 

Alger.  Fifth  District,  Texas,  JtrLT  20,  1963 

balance  of  payments 

The  Presidential  message  on  balance,  th»t 
Is.  Imbalance,  of  payments  once  again  shows 
the  President's  misunderstanding  of  prob- 
lem and  solution  to  the  problem.  Because  of 
Government  programs  and  controls  our  Na- 
tion yearly  must  pay  others  more  than  they 
pay  us.  Further,  others  can  collect  by  de- 
manding our  gold  for  their  dollars  while  we 
hold  foreign  I.O.U.'s.  While  our  foreign  as- 
sets (according  to  the  Pi:e6ldent)  exceed  our 
debts  by  $27  billion  we  are,  because  of  our 
Government's  policies.  In  danger  of  losing 
all  our  gold  and  devaluing  the  dollar.  So 
the  stage  is  set  for  our  economic  collapse. 
Because  of  our  Government's  fiscal  policies, 
the  world  can  demand  $24  billion  In  gold 
and  we  have  less  than  $4  billion  with  which 
to  pay  off,  before  dipping  Into  the  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  of  gold  which  backs  up 
and  gives  our  dollar  its  value.  All  our  gold 
now  equals  only  $15.6  billion.  So  what  does 
the  President  do?  He  imposes  more  finan- 
cial straltjacketlng.  He  see^  to  cure  the 
results  of  Federal  controls   and  dictates  by 


more  Federal  regulation  and  control,  a  15- 
percent  tax  called  "interest  equalization  tax" 
on  the  purchase  by  Americans  of  new  or  out- 
standing foreign  securities — a  tax  on  the  free 
flow  of  money,  a  wall  to  prevent  the  financial 
activities  we  "have  always  encouraged  in  the 
past.  J    -^    . 

The  Presraefct,  despite  the  lengthy  analy- 
sis, skirted  the  basic  problems  at  the  heart 
of  the  situation.     Capitalism,  the  private  en- 
terprise system,  thrives  on  freedom,  not  Fed- 
eral intervention.     The  tax  he  proposes  on 
the    flow    of    money    is    no    solution.     Why 
doesn't  the  President  and  his  advisers  turn 
instead  to  fiscal  responsibility?     The  Presi- 
dent and  his  deflcit  financing  advisers  have 
forgotten  the  reasons  for  and  the  need  for  a 
federally  balanced  budget,  reduction  of  debt, 
and  straightforward  reduction  of  taxes  in- 
cluding tax  rate  reduction,   Instead   of   the 
fuzzy  tortuous  -Presidential  tax  reform  rec- 
ommendations.    If     the      President     really 
wants  to  reduce  the  Imbalance  of  payments 
why  doesn't  he  not  stop  giving  our  money 
away.     While    we    have    the    greatest    debt 
in  the  world  we  continue  to  continue  to  give 
foreign  aid  all  over  the  world.     Even  otir  In- 
creased   exports    are    recognized    to    be    the 
result  largely  of  our  own  subsidy.     We  give 
foreign  nations  money  and  they  buy  from  us. 
This     Is     artificial     growth.     Further,     that 
money  remaining   in   foreign  hands  can   be 
converted  Into  our  gold  at  their  discretion. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  foreign  nations  have 
built  up  such  dollar  reserves,  callable  In  gold? 
Indeed,,  in  many   Instances   foreign   nations 
have  refused  to  lower  their  tariffs  after  agree- 
ing to  do  so  to  match  our  reduction  because 
they  have  pleaded  dollar  shortage.     Our  for- 
eign giveaway  and  disproportionate  support 
of  the  U.N.  are  instances  of  our  inability  to 
live  within  our  means  and  exercise  financial 
self-discipline.     It    is    high    time    the    New 
Frontiersmen  and  other  new  Socialists  in- 
cluding   our    President,    Schlesinger,    Heller, 
Oalbralth,  and  others  realize  the  Imbalance 
of  payments  result  from  the  big  spending 
policies,    deficit    financing.    Government    in 
business  and  the  increasing  regiilatlon  and 
control   of  our  society  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment, iinder   the   liberal-radical   Democrats. 
Besides  foreign  aid  gifts  of  ova  money,  as 
an  example  of  the  liberal  Democrats  failing 
to    see   the   answer,   look    at   their    political 
charges    In    the   past    of    the    need    for    low 
interest   rates    and    criticism    of    Increasing 
interest  rates.    Democrats  demand  low  inter- 
est rates;   as  a  result  United  States  capital 
flows  abroad  to  get  higher  rates.  If  the  Inter- 
est ratte  were  higher  at  home  the  money 
would  stay  here.     So  Instead  of  recognizing 
the  need  for  raising  the  interest  rates,  the 
President  seeks  to  prevent  the  outflow  by 
taxing  the  money  sent  overseas. 

dangeb  in  test  ban  negotiations 

Most  important  development  this  week 
was  the  beginning  of  talks  on  a  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
danger  is  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  lose  World  War  m  without  ev«r 
knowing  that  It  had  begun.  Besides  the 
cruel  facts  of  history  showing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  never  honors  Its  agreements,  and  that 
they  ruthlessly  broke  the  last  test  ban  mora- 
torium when  it  suited  their  purpose,  my 
concern  over  the  present  negotiations  is  even 
greater  because  of  a  talk  by  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est scientists.  Dr.  Teller's  warnings  should 
make  vis  consider  the  implications  of  entering 
Into  agreements  with  the  Russians  on  test 
bans.  Here  are  some  thoughts  he  gives  us 
to  ponder.  "It  is  my  conviction  that  today 
the  Russians  are  ahead  of  us  In  nuclear 
weapons.  I  cannot  prove  this  statement,  but 
I  will  say  to  you  categorically  that  no  one 
can  prove  its  opposite."  With  even  the 
slightest  indication  that  Russia  is  leading 
the  United  States  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  explosives,  how  can  anyone  In  this 
country  be  optimistic  about  a  test  ban  agree- 
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ment  which  will  bind  ua  because  we  honor 
our  agreements  but  wlU  hare  no  effect  upon 
the  actlTttles  of  the  Soviet  Union  because 
history  proves  they  do  not. 

Or.  Teller  also  points  out  that  he  believes 
the  Russians  may  be  close  to  developing  an 
antl-mlsslle  missile.  U  they  succeed,  or  If 
they  can  make  us  believe  they  are  about  to 
succeed  and  we  have  not  developed  such  a 
weapon,  then  we  have  no  defenses.  Dr.  Teller 
says:  "In  order  to  develop  missile  defenses 
one  oecds  to  test  in  the  atmosphere,  but  one 
does  not  need  big  tests.  Na-sne.  In  or  out 
of  the  dlsaTTnament  agency  has  claimed  that 
nuclear  explosives  under  1  klloton.  in  the 
atmosphere  can  be  detected.  With  eiperl- 
ments  using  small  explosives,  missile  ad- 
vances can  be  conducted.  These  small  ex- 
plosions made  by  the  Russians,  may  seal  oiir 
doom." 

There  are  two  conclusions  here  that  should 
be  apparent  to  even  the  most  naive  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  clear  to  the  President.  (1) 
we  cannot  detect  their  testing  and.  (3)  we 
must  continue  our  testing. 

IM    THS     MOUSX     THIS     WSZK 

Cotnlc  relief  came  In  the  guise  of  "boUed 
peanuts"  and  any  laughter  relieves  tension 
on  the  floor.  Yet  If  laughter  seemed  hollow 
it  was  because  of  the  realization  that  this 
plc^to  remove  boiled  peanut  acreage  from 
Ckwvmment  control  leaves  other  peanut  and 
additional  crop  growers  stUl  under  F^eral 
Ooternment  dictation. 

Qrlef  came  In  the  sudden  death  of  HJalmar 
N:^iard  (a  relative  newcomer  jjid  younger 
^  M^.bsEp  m  his  second  term)  of  ii  heart  at- 
^  '  *"f^^n?  debate  t^jp^e  ADP  bill,  and  re- 
mt^a.via  of  our  tefJWonr  I  was  privliegeti 
to  fUi|  Iljaimar  In  his  district  and  to  know 
him.  Once  again  the  flags  at  half  mast  were 
an  unwelcome  sight  at  moriTIqg  going  to 
work. 

Automatic  Data  Processing  equipment 
(ADP)  comprises  the  eiectronlc  brain  com- 
puting machines  now  widely  used  by  many 
agencies  of  the  Government.  In  an  effort  to 
atreamllne  Government.  Increase  efficiency. 
and  eliminate  cost  at  an  estimated  savings 
of  »100  minion  yearly,  a  bill  (H.R.  5171)  was 
presented  to  place  the  coordination  of  their 
Joint  use  -*inder  the  OSA  (General  Serv- 
ices Administration).  Bght  Government 
agencies  disapproved,  yet  the  Oomptroller 
General  recommended  this  program.  Even 
though  generally  not  well  understood,  the 
bUl  passed.  (Aicia  for.)  Charges  embody- 
ing economy  and  false  economy  were  ex- 
changed. I  believe  thU  effort  to  be  sound 
and  can  succeed  without  transgression  on 
each  agencys  Jurisdiction  and  peculiar  needs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Members  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
CoNCRKssiONAL  Rbcord.  March  8.  1961. 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thought* 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  prcHXJsed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  in  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
V«  expressive  and  valuable.  I  Include 
the  following  responses  of  our  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Re  House  Reaolutlons  Nos    14  and  15. 
Congressman  Dakiix  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dt\R  Ma.  CoNcaissMAN-  We.  as  a  family 
of  Armenian  descent  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  submltUng  House  Resolution  No 
14  for  formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  It  U  about  time.  Some- 
thing has"  to  be  done  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  publics  attention.  We  will  support 
you  In  any  way  we  can  to  bring  this  matter 
to  the  public  eye. 

I  am  also  writing  to  our  Congressman  and 
Congressman  Smh-h  In  regard  to  the  above 
matter. 

Our  support  goes  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorce  Halasham 


UKmAnriAM  CoNcaxsa  CoMMrrrxE 
or  Amduca,  Binchamton.  N.Y., 
Bbamch. 

„       „  _  June  t.  1963. 

Hon.  HowAAD  W.  SxrrH, 

Chairman.  Houte  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

D«Aa  CoNcacssMAN  SMrrH:  We  kindly  a£k 
you  to  submit  the  Klood  resolution  (H.  Res. 
14)  to  vote  by  your  committee,  and  give  It 
your  favorable  support. 

The  resoluUon  caiu  for  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  permanent  committee  on  the  captive 
naUona  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
Those  captive  and  enslaved  nations  are  eager 
and  wanUng  to  escape  Soviet-Russian  des- 
potism, and  therefore  constitute  perennial 
weaknesses  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Communist  Russia  has  been  deceit- 
fully championing  the  cause  of  "national 
liberation"  in  Africa  and  Asia  while  we.  as  a 
nation,  are  not  doing  much  to  help  the  en- 
slaved and  captive  nations. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  committee 
on  the  capUve  nations  In  the  House  of  Rep- ' 
resenUUvee  Is  vlUlly  Important  not  only 
for  those  captive  nations  but  also  for  the 
American  people  and  U.S.  Government 
Such  a  comnUttee  would  Oil  In  the  existing 
deficiency  In  evaluating  the  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  become  a  source 
of  Information  for  our  people  and  Govern- 
ment on  the  state  of  affairs  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  strongly  urge  you.  Congress  Smith  to 
consider  favorably  the  Flood  resolution"  In 
your  Rules  Committee. 

Respectfully  yoxirs. 

WOLODTMYt    FeDANKIW. 

Chairman. 

Wn.LIAM    IVANONKO. 

Secretary. 


House  Resolntion  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 


.      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PXNNSTLVANU  "^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  27,  1963 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961.  I  Introduced  a  measure  callfiig 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congress  It  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211.  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced It  and  in  the  present  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
or  America.  Binchamton,  NY. 
Branch. 

June  8.  1963. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood;  Enclosed  are 
thij  copies  of  our  letters  to  Hon.  Howard  W. 
Smtth  and  Hon.  Howard  W.  Robison  In 
which  we  are  asking  them  for  support  of 
your  resolution  calling  for  esUbllshment  of 
a  permanent  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions In   the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  Uke  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  continuous  endeavors  on  behalf  of 
the  captive  nations  under  the  Communist 
domination,  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
boldneae  and  wisdom  of  Introducing  such 
a  resolution.  We  also  wish  you  full  success 
In  your  action. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  health,  we  remain 
Respectfully  yours. 

WOLODTMTR     PeDANKIW. 

Chairman. 

WniXAlC  IVANONKO, 

Secretary. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
or  America,  Branch  Bincham- 
ton, N.T., 

„        „  _  June  8.  1963. 

Hon.  Howard  W.  Robison, 

Netc  Office  Building.  I 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Robison  :  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood  Introduced  a  resolution  In 
which  he  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
-permanent  committee  on  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 

Such  a  committee  Is  vitally  Important  both 
for  our  Government  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  would  become  a  reservoir  of  true 
'  and  unbiased  knowledge  and  Information  on 
the  plight  of*  the  captive  nations.  Those 
nations  are  eager  and  wanting  to  escape 
Soviet  Russian  despotism,  and  therefore  con- 
stitute perennial  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  committee  would  also  disprove  Com- 
munist Russia's  claim  that  only  she  Is 
championing  the  cause  of  "national  libera- 
tion" especially  In  Africa  and  Asia,  while 
she  Is  the  most  terrible  oppressor  of  cap- 
tive and  enslaved  nations. 

The  Flood  resolution  (H.  Res.  14)  Is  still 
In  the  House  Rules  Committee.  We  ask  you. 
Congressman  Robison,  to  support  House 
Resolution  14,  and  to  Introduce  a  similar 
resoluUon  of  your  own.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Respectfully  yours. 

William   Ivanonko,    Secretary. 

WoiADTMTR  Fedankiw.   Chairman. 

Racine.  Wis.,  May  29,  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Congressman.  The  Racine  Chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion informs  you  that  a  reeoluUon  has  been 
passed   by  our  unit  supporting  passage   of 
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House  Resolution  14.  submitted  by  you, 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  in 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannized  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today   In   Soviet  bondage. 

We  are  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Howard  W.  Smtth,  head  of  the  Rules 
CommllJee.  urging  him  to  release  your  res- 
olution to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate 
and  passage. 

,May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
measure? 

Sincerely. 

John  Buchaklin. 

June  12,  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Flood:  As  an  American 
of  Armenian  ancestry  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested In  yotir  bill.  House  Resolution  14-15, 
for  the  formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 

Please  continue  your  good  work  In  behalf 
of  this  bin.  I  am  sure  It  will  please  you 
to  know  that  there  are  many  other  Arme- 
nian-Americans who  admire  your  determina- 
tion regarding  this  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Marsoob  Andonian. 


Denver,  Colo..  June  3, 1963. 
Hon  Howard  W.  Smith. 
Chairman.  House  Rules  Committee, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  support  for  establishment  of  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  (the  Flood  bill,  H. 
Res.  14), 

I  have  proof  that  any  action  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  behalf  of  the  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  gives  those  people 
a  reason  to  hoge  and  to  struggle  for  their 
freedom,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other 
one,  keeps  the  Kremlin  government  from 
more  aggression,  even  a  war  against  the 
United  States. 

Any  strong  action  to  help  those  by  Rus- 
sians enslaved  nations  does  help  our  own 
country,  as  well. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ivan  Iwachiw. 


Testimony  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  11,  1963 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  Mr.  Roy  Wilkins.  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  public  accomodations  sec- 
tion of  the  proposed  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion—title  n,  S.  1731.  With  simple  lan- 
guage and  concise  thought  Mr.  Wilkins 
has  produced  a  moving  and  eloquent 
testimony  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
I  commend  it  to  the  reading  and  con- 


templation of  all  who  respect  human  dig- 
nity. 

My  name  Is  Roy  Wilkins.  I  live  In  New 
York  City  and  I  am  executive  secretary  ot 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  an  organization 
formed  in  1909  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  the  constitutional  rights,  then  and 
now  widely  denied  or  abridged,  of  Negro 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  this  subcommittee  for 
the  Invitation  to  appear  and  state  my  views 
of  our  association  on  title  II,  S.  1731,  the  pub- 
lic ^accommodation  section  of  the  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  you.  TTiese  views  are  those  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.,  since  there  was  not  time  to  se- 
cure formal  endorsement  of  them  by  member 
organizations  of  the  leadership  conference 
on  civil  rights.  I  expect,  however,  that  a 
goodly  number  of  members  organizations,  to 
which  copies  have  been  sent  for  inspection, 
will  notify  the  committee  of  their  stand  on 
this  text. 

The  public  accommodations  section  seeks 
to  Invoke  protective  legislative  action  in  a 
most  sensitive  area  where  great  numbers  of 
citizens  suffer  dally — almost  hourly — humili- 
ation and  denial  simply  because  of  their  skin 
color.  These  people,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  citizens  of  the  States 
wherein  they  reside.  As  such,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  against  the  infringement 
of  their  lights  under  color  of  any  local  or 
State  law  or  custom. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  aspects  of 
the  vast  minority  rights  question  In  our 
country,  the  tendency  In  debate  has  been 
to  tre.at/t^«  complaints  in  a  detached  labora- 
tory ^fttier.  Hypothetical  questions  are 
posed."  Hairline  delineations  are  set  forth. 
Labyrinthine  technicalities  are  pursued. 
Precedents,  often  bordering  on  the  chicken 
versus  egg  level,  are  solemnly  intoned.  Ex- 
'pedlency,  usually  on  a  rarlfled  political  level 
but  festooned  with  fine  and  flowing  phrases. 
Is  held  forth  as  morality  or  as  reason,  or, 
worse  still,  as  "practicality." 

The  truth  is  that  the  affronts  and  de- 
nials that  this  section.  If  enacted,  would  cor- 
rect are  intensely  human  and  personal.  Very 
often  they  harm  the  physical  body,  but  al- 
ways they  strike  at  the  root  of  the  human 
spirit,  at  the  very  core  of  human  dignity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  we  talk 
here  today,  while  we  talked  last  week,  and 
while  the  Congress  will  be  debating  In  the 
next  weeks  Negro  Americans  throughout  our 
country  will  be  bruised  in  nearly  every  wak- 
ing hour  by  differential  treatment  in,  or  ex- 
clusion from,  public  accommodations  of  every 
description.  Prom  the  time  they  leave  home 
In  the  morning,  en  route  to  school  or  to  work, 
to  shopping  or  to  visiting,  until  they  return 
home  at  night,  humllatlon  stalks  them. 
Public  transportation,  eating  establishments, 
hotels,  lodging  houses,  theaters  and  motels, 
arenas,  stadiums,  retail  stores,  markets,  and 
various  other  places  and  services  catering  to 
the  general  public  offer  them  either  differen- 
tiated service  or  none  at  all. 

For  millions  of  Americans  this  is  vacation 
time.  Swarms  of  families  load  their  auto- 
mobiles and  trek  across  country.  I  Invite 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  to 
Imagine  themselves  darker  in  color  and  to 
plan  an  auto  trip  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the 
gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  say  to  Blloxl.  Or 
one  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to  Charleston, 
S.C.  or  from  Jacksonville.  Fla..  to  Tyler,  Tex. 

How  far  do  your  drive  each  day?  Where, 
and  under  what  conditions  can  you  and  your 
family  eat?  Where  can  they  use  a  rest  room? 
Can  you  stop  driving  after  a  reasonable  day 
behind  the  wheel  or  must  you  drive  until 
you  reach  a  city  where  relatives  or  friends 
win  accommodate  you  and  yours  for  the 
night?    Win  your  children  be  denied  a  soft 


drink  or  an  ice  cream  cone  beca\ise  they  are 
not  white? 

The  players  in  this  drama  of  frustration 
and  indignity  are  not  commas  or  semicolons 
in  a  legislative  thesis;  they  are  people, 
human  beings,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  Is  their  country.  They 
were  bom  here,  as  were  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them.  And  their  great- 
grandfathers. They  have  done  everjrthJng 
for  their  country  taht  has  been  asked  of 
them,  even  to  standing  back  and  waiting 
patiently,  under  pressure  and  persecution, 
for  that  which  they  should  have  had  at  the 
very  beginning  of  their  citizenship. 

They  are  In  a  mood  to  wait  no  longer,  at 
least  not  to  wait  patiently  and  silently  and 
inactively.  One  of  the  tour  Negro  college 
students  who  sat-in  at  a  lunch  counter  in 
Greensboro,  N.C.,'  February  1,  1960,  was  an 
Air  Force  veteran  and  an  oflBcer  of  the  A.  &  T. 
college  chapter  ai  the  NAACP.  In  an  inter- 
view he  said  he^was  born  and  raised  in  North 
Carolina  and  returned  there  after  his  time  in 
the  Air  Por^Tto  study  to  be  a  physician. 

The  fao^  that  he,  a  veteran  In  his  coun- 
try's nonsegregated  Air  Force,  after  service 
overseas  to  spread  and  preserve  democracy, 
could  be  refused  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece 
of  pie  in  his  home  State  seemed  suddenly 
in  the  1960'B,  to  be  something  he  Jvist  could 
not  take  any  longer.  He  engaged  in  direct 
action  to  make  knowik-hls  views.  The  fact 
that  such  action  has  swept  the  country.  In 
the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  Is  testi- 
mony enough,  for  those  who  can  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  that  this  veteran's  reac- 
tion accurately  mirrors  the  reaction  of  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  citizens  of  both  races. 

Indifference  to  this  widespread  feeling  and 
to  the  ugly  gap  such  indifference  perpetu- 
ates between  our  Nation's  promise  and  i)er- 
formance  in  the  area  of  citizenship  equality 
will  serve  to  prolong  and  intensify  the  erup- 
tions of  protest  now  underway  throughout 
the  country. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  it  was  the  indiffer- 
ence toward,  and  outright  deflance  of,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954  In 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka, 
Kans..  which  helped  substantially  to  build 
the  basis  for  today's  demonstrations.  The 
notorious  deflance  of  Brown,  concurred  in 
and  encouraged  by  such  documents  as  the 
Southern  Manifesto,  capped  the  disillusion- 
ment of  millions  of  Negro  citizens  and  con- 
vinced many  of  them  that  little  or  no  faith 
could  be  placed  in  the  usual  processes  for 
prompt  redress  of  demonstrable  grievances. 

It  convinced  them,  further,  that  even  when 
they  have  fought  their  way,  tortuously  and 
painfully,  to  the  highest  court  in  the  Na- 
tion and  won  there,  after  observing  all  the 
rules  and  amenities,  their  victory  can  be 
nulllfled  by  deflance,  collusion,  trickery, 
violence,  legislative  and  administrative  she- 
nanigans and  by  assassination.  ' 

They  are  not  to  be  dissuaded,  then,  by 
talk  that  they  are  "hurting  their  cause" 
through  demonstrations.  No  one  noticed 
their  cause  except  to  lamabast  or  subvert  It, 
during  the  years  they  waited  for  the  Nation 
to  act  positively  in  support  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.  How  can  a  cause  which  has 
been  betrayed  by  every  possible  device, 
beaten  back  in  the  crudest  and  most  overt 
fashion  and  distorted  in  high-sounding  mis- 
representation by  the  suave  klnfoUt  of  the 
mob — how  can  a  cause  in  such  condition  be 
hurt  by  the  crying  out  of  those  who  suffer 
and  by  their  determination  to  alter  the  pat- 
tern of  persecution? 

Nor  are  the  demonstrators  and  their  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters  Impressed  with  the 
contention  that  the  Congress  ought  not  leg- 
islate In  this  fleld.  It  is  contended  that 
such  legislation  as  is  here  proposed — that 
US.  citizens  be  protected  from  humiliating 
racial  discrimination  in  public  places  and 
services  in  their  own  country — is  an  inva- 
sion of  "property  rights." 
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It  U  Btx&Q|^  to  And  ttk\B  argument.  In 
connectlQn  vtth  the  fortunes  of  thla  parti- 
cular claw  of  citizens,  made  In  IMd.  This 
was  tti»  argument  of  slavery  time.  If  tbe 
United  States  were  to  free  human  slaves,  it 
would  be  Invading  property  rights.  Today. 
100  years  later.  If  the  US.  legislates  to  se- 
cure nondlscrlmlaatory  treatment  for  the 
descendants  of  the  slaves.  It  will  be  Invading 
property  rights.  _.It  Is  Ironical  that  a  pro- 
ponent of  this  argument  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
What  rights  are  thus  being  defended? 
Legal  human  slavery  is  gone,  but  lu  evil 
heritage  lives  on.  damaging  both  the  descend- 
ants of  the  slaves  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  owned  them— or  those  who  have 
Identified  themselvesFwlth  that  claiis.  Is  not 
the  "property  rlgths"  argument  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  slave  ownership  argument? 
The  disclaimers  would  be  loud  and  indig- 
nant if  It  were  suggested  that  any. Senator 
approved  human  slavery;  but  how  fine  Is  the 
line  between  approval  of  slavery  and  acquie- 
scence la  •  major  derivative  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem? 

The  answer"bas  to  be  ftiA  our  Nation  can- 
not permit  racial  dlfferentlatlortln.  the  don- 
duct  of  places  of  public  accommatfHtlon. 
open  to  the  public  and  wlth^mibllc'^nnrcmage 
Invited  and  solicited.  While  i^ph  est^^lsh- 
ments  may  be  privately  ownetf,  they  owe 
their  life  and  their  prosperity  not  to*\he 
personal  friends  and  relatives  of  the  proprie- 
tors, but  to  the  American  public,  which  In- 
cludes today,  as  it  ha»  for  generations,  all 
kinds  of  Americans.  The  proprietors  of 
small  establishments,  IncliMlhg  tourist 
homes  and  gasoline  filling  stations,  are  no 
less  obligated  to  render  nondiscrlnitoatory 
public  service  than  are  the  proprt«?or8  of 
huge  emporiums  or  hostelrles. 

Tbe  supporters  of  this  legislation  are  again 
not  greatly  impressed  with  the  time-worn 
admonlUon  that  this  Is  an  area  which  the 
Congress  should  leave  to  whlnisy.  to  that 
great  variable,  men's  hearts,  to  State  and 
local  sentiment  or  to  that  champion  Among 
the  reluctants,  voluntary  action. 

The  Negro  American  has  been  waiting  up- 
on voluntary  nctlon  since  1876  v(k  has 
found  what  other  Americans  have  discov- 
ered: voluntary  action  has  to  be  sparlced  by 
something  stronger  than  prayers,  patience 
and  lamentations.  If  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
had  waited  for  voluntary  action  by  England, 
this  land  today  would  be  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 

In  the  welding  of  this  Nation,  the  Congress 
has  not  depended  upon  volxmtary  action.  It 
has  not  elevated  States  rights  above  the  na- 
tional interest.  Minnesota,  my  adopted 
State,  does  not  own  the  Mississippi  River 
,  simply  because  the  mighty  stream  originates 
there.  We  have  divided  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  between  California  and  other  States. 
We  have  raised  up  dams  and  blotted  out 
villages  and  towns  in  the  national  Interest. 
A  hundred  other  examples  will  come  to  the 
minds  of  members  of  this  committee. 

Shall  we  now  continue  to  assert  in  the 
world  of  the  1960-s,  that  a  State  shall  be 
permitted  to  mistreat  U.S.  citizens  who  live 
within  Its  borders,  simply  because  they  are 
not  white?  ShMl  these  States  be  free,  as 
they  once  pleaded  to  be  free  In  the  staging  of 
ly^^togs.  to  abridge  or  deny  constitutional 
rl^ts  as  though  there  were  no  US.  Constl- 
tiA>n?  Shall  nhey  be  permitted  to  con- 
tiwSi  "standing  In  the  doorway."  although 
everyone  recognizes  this  as  a  mere  exercise 
albeit  a  vindictive  one? 

Shall  the  racially  restrictive  ordinance  or 
the  law  of  an  Illegally  constituted  lily-white 
city  council  or  State  legislature  supersede  the 
U.S.  Constitution?  Shall  a  police  chief  or  a 
sheriff  or  a  constable  continue  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens? 

One  spokesman,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  (and  except  In  the 
human  rights  field  he  is  distinguished)  has 
declared  the  clvU  rights  bills  submitted  to  the 


Congress  by  President  Kennedy  to  be  "un- 
palatable.- We  submit  that  the  dally  diet  of 
racial  discrimination  force-fed  to  Negro  cit- 
izens U  the  real  •"unpalaUble  '  element  In  the 
present  crisis.  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
had  to  swallow  our  treatment  for  24  hours. 
he  would  be  on  a  picket  In  the  next  following 
20  minutes. 

The  Congress  has  legislated  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  livestock.  Why  does  It  t>alk 
at  legislating  for  the  welfare  of  lu  20  million 
loyal  Negro  citizens?  Railroads  or  other  car- 
riers are  prohibited  by  45  US.  Code.  71-74, 
from  confining  livestock  for  more  than  28 
hours  without  unloading  them  into  pens  for 
at  least  5  hours  for  rest,  water,  and  feeding. 
Are  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep  more  valuable 
than  human  beings?  Is  their  rest,  water. 
and  feeding  a  proper  subject  for  congres- 
sional legislative  action,  but  the  rest  and 
feeding  of  Negro  Americans  In  hotels.  resUu- 
rants,  and  other  public  places  an  Improper 
subject  for  congressional  action? 

President  Kennedy  has  sent  a  moderate, 
but  comprehensive  program  of  civil  rights 
bills  to  the  Congress  The  section  before 
this  committee  la  one  part  of  that  program. 
It  was  quickly  labeled  'the  most  contro- 
verslal"  section  and  debate  has  been  building 
around  It. 

Usually  where  there  Is  no  controversy  there 
is  no  great  problem  and  no  pressing  need. 
Undeniably  the  need  U  here  Evidences  ot 
It  abound  on  every  side  Our  communica- 
tions media  are  full  of  the  doings  of  people 
on  this  need. 

Contrary  to  a  notion  which  some  defenders 
of  the  racial  status  quo  have  advanced,  the 
doings  of  the  people  on  this  Issue  are  not 
subversive.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
thoroughly  American  When  Americans  are 
stepped  upon  or  pushed  around,  they  pro- 
test and  they  demand  corrective  action. 
They  protested  the  tax  on  tea.  They  pro- 
tested their  lack  of  representation  In  the 
English  Parliament.  Just  as  Negroes  today 
protest  their  lack  of  representation  In  the 
Mississippi  or  South  Carolina  Legislatures. 

Americans  protested  restrictions  on  free- 
dom of  the  press.  They  protested  and  pa- 
raded and  pamphleteered  and  legislated 
against  slavery.  They  demonstrated  again 
and  again  against  the  denial  of  suffrage  to 
women.  They  protested  child  labor  and 
campaigned  for  safety  In  factories.  They 
fought  sweatshops.  They  demonstrated 
against  the  Kaiser  and  Hitler  and  finally  went 
to  war.  They  are  today  parading  and  feeling 
strongly  about  nuclear  warfare. 

Wherein  Is  a  demonstration  against  police 
brutality,  against  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, against  exclusion  from  voting  booths, 
lunch  counters  and  public  recreation  faclll- 
Judged  to  be  un-American  or  subversive? 

In  truth,  the  resolute  determination  and 
action  of  our  Negro  citizens  upon  the  civil 
rights  issue  constitute  exemplary  American 
conduct.  If  we  desire  to  kill  off  such  con- 
duct and  to  fashion  a  nation  of  cautious 
crawlers,  we  should  cease  the  teaching  of 
American  history. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  despite  our  military 
might  and  our  Industrial  genius,  our  falter- 
ing fealty  to  the  great  ideal  of  "all  men."  set 
down  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  millions  of 
mankind  who  seek  freedom  and  peace.  EKj 
we  mean  "all  men"  or  do  we  Just  say  so?  Is  ' 
our  Nation  the  leader  of  the  free  world  or  of 
the  white  world?  Are  we  for  democracy  In 
southeast  Asia,  but  for  Jim  Crow  at  home? 
Insofar  as  the  Negro  citizen  and  his  allies 
renew  and  strengthen  our  fidelity  to  the 
founding  purpose  of  our  Nation,  they  put  In 
their  debt  all  those  who  maintain  hope  to- 
day, and  all  those  who  shall  come  after. 

Insofar  as  the  Congress  responds,  favorably 
and  decisively,  to  the  deeply-seated  yearnings 
sought  to  be  realized  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. It  will  be  discharging  its  high  duty,  not 
to  a  clique  or  a  race  or  a  region,  but  to  our 
beloved  America  and  to  Its  people,  of  all  races 
and  sections  of  our  fair  land.  • 


!■  WhoB  Do  We  Trust  Anyhow? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VnCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  22.  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presi(;knt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Harllee  Branch,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Southern  Co.  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  at 
a  luncheon  of  the  Atlanta  Kiwanis  Club 
on  July  2.  1963  entitled  In  Whom  Do 
We  Trust  Anyhow?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  Whom  Do  We  Tbust  Anthow? 
(By  Harllee  Branch.  Jr.) 
On  Thursday  we  shall  celebrate  the  187th 
anniversary  of  our  Nation's  birth. 

The  event,  as  usual,  will  be  marked  by 
parades,  picnics,  and  pageantry.  Politicians 
win  seize  the  opportunity  to  advance  their 
sundlnga;  hucksters  to  promote  their  sales. 
There  will  be  roistering  In  the  taverns  and. 
If  previous  records  and  the  predictions  of 
highway  patroTs  are  matched,  there  will  be 
slaughter  on  the  highways. 

Too  few  Americans  will  bother  to  ask: 
"What  Is  there  about  America,  its  institu- 
tions and  traditions,  that  is  of  especial  sig- 
nificance to  mankind?  What  are  the  foun- 
dation principles  of  this  Nation?  Do  these 
foundation  principles  sUU  have  validity  and. 
If  so.  what  are  we  doing  to  preserve  them?" 
The  determination  of  our  forefathers  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyranny  and 
to  establish  on  this  continent  a  nation, 
uniquely  conceived  and  uniquely  dedicated, 
was  first  formally  declared  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  That  document  marked 
,  the  birth  of  the  great  American  dream  al- 
though It  took  a  long  war  and  years  of  strug- 
gle to  confirm  it. 

The  Declaration  was  first  approved  on 
July  2.  1776.  when  represenUtlves  of  12  of 
the  13  original  colonies  voted  for  It.  In  a 
sense,  therefore,  today — July  2 — Is  really  our 
Nation's  birthday  although  July  4  has  been 
historically  and  offlclally  designated  as  our 
date  of  Independence  because  the  tardy  con- 
currence of  New  York  on  that  date  made 
the  vote  for  the  revolutionary  resolution 
unanimous. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
unique  document  in  many  respects.  But 
the  salient,  the  brand-spanking  new  thing 
about  that  document  was  that  It  marked  the 
first  time  that  a  people  had  ever  dared  to 
declare  that  their  "right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  rested  upon  nat- 
ural and  divine  law;  that  these  rights  were 
the  gift  of  the  Creator,  not  the  object  of 
concession  by  begrudging  monarchs;  and 
that  governments  existed  only  to  protect 
and  secure,  not  to  abolish  or  to  alter  these 
unalienable  rights. 

This  was  not  a  new  theory.  As  Secretary 
of  state  Rusk  has  pointed  out.  the  principle 
of  divine  law  was  "older  than  the  earth  it- 
self." It  is  a  universal,  unchanging  truth 
"arising  out  of  a  discourse  on  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  man  which  began  in  Greece 
nearly  2,000  years  ago  '  But  untU  1776,  only 
Ix»cke  and  a  few  other  political  philosophers 
and  religionists  had  ever  Ulked  much  about 
it.  Never  before  had  a  whole  people  dared 
to  stake  their  lives  and  their  futures  on.,lhe 
truth   of  this  assertion. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  It  Inappro- 
priate for  a  buslneasman,  who  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  piety,  to  suggest  that  the  really 
slgnlflc»nt  thing  about  this  NaUon  Is  that 
Ita    laws   &nd    InstltuUonB,    its    hopes   and 
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dreams,  have  been  made  to  depend  on  faith 
In  a  Divine  Creator.  This  Is  a  fact  that 
needs  reiteration — constant  and  determined 
reiteration — In  a  time  when  the  highest 
court  In  the  land,  with  an  unmatched  Ju- 
dicial absolutism  parading  under  the  be- 
guiling label  of  "neutralism,"  seems  to  me 
determined'  to  eliminate  God  and  religion 
from  the  curricula  of  our  public  educational 
institutions. 

"Religion  and  morality  are  our  Indispens- 
able supports,"  the  Founding  Fathers  de- 
clared, and  they  added:  whoever  shall  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism." 

George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson — all  of  them — acknowledged  that 
only  religion  can  establish  the  principles 
upon  which  freedom  and  popular  government 
"must  stand.  "The  liberties  of  a  nation  can- 
not be  thought  secure,"  they  said,  "If  we  re- 
move the  only  firm  btwis — a  conviction  In 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties 
are  the  gift  of  God." 

Benjamin  Franklin — the  oldest,  and  In 
many  ways  the  wisest,  of  the  men  who  form- 
ulated our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
our  national  Consltutlon,  put  It  this  way 
when  he  arose  in  the  Philadelphia  convention 
to  oounsel  his  younger  colleagues: 

"I  have  lived,  sirs,  a  long  Ume  and  the 
longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs  In  the 
affairs  of  men.  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to 
the  ground  without  His  notice.  Is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid?  We  have  been  assured,  sirs,  in  the  sacred 
writing,  tliat  'except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I 
firmly  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe  that 
without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed 
in  this  political  building  no  better  than  the 
builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by  our 
little  partial  local  Interests;  our  projects  will 
be  confounded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become 
a  reproach  and  by-word  to  future  ages.  And 
what  is  worse,  mankind  may  hereafter,  from 
this  unfortunate  Instance,  despair  of  estab- 
lishing governments  by  hvmaan  wisdom  and 
leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest." 

Mind  you.  Dr.  Franklin  was  not  a  religion- 
ist, not  even  a  churchman  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  talk  In 
words  such  as  those  used  by  Franklin,  and 
Adams  and  Washington  and  Jefferson.  Vir- 
tue and  faith  and  commitment  to  prin- 
ciple— even  patriotism  itself — are  scoffed  at 
In  many  quarters.  We  have  become  soft  and 
smug  and  self-satisfied.  We  speak  of  ours 
as  an  age  of  sophistication.  We  are  beguiled 
by  politicians  and  professors  who  exhort  us 
to  abandon  the  cliches  of  our  political,  so- 
^  clal  and  economic  pasts,  forgetting  that  so- 
g  phlstlcatlon  Is  frequently  the  product  of 
conceit,  cynicism  and  shallowness;  and  that 
a  new  a  cliche  may  be  even  more  dangerous 
than  an  older  one. 

Fortunately,  our  forefathers  were  not 
afraid  cliches  nc«-  were  they  afraid  to  be 
called  unsophisticated.  They  were  complete- 
ly willing  to  embrace  change  where  change 
was  warranted — Indeed,  they  risked  their 
lives  In  one  of  the  most  dramatic  assaults  on 
the  status  quo  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 
But  they  never  sneered  at  the  tried  and  the 
true    merely   because   It   was  old. 

We  moderns  are  vastly  more  knowledge- 
able than  the  Founding  Fathers,  even  the 
most  educated,  of  them.  Indeed',  the  sum 
total  of  man's  knowledge  has  doubled  In  the 
last  10  years  alone,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
It  will  double  again  in  the  next  5.  But 
knowledge  Is  not  wisdom,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  threats  to  our  way  of  life  is  that 
we  may  rely  for  leadership  upon  politicians 
and  Judges  who  know  more  than  they  un- 
derstand. Knowledge— mere  factual  knowl- 
edge, unleavened  by  spiritual  truths — can  be 
a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
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Today,  the  great  threat  to  otir  way  of  life 
is  posed  by  atheistic  and  materialistic  men, 
symbolized  by  the  Commvmlstlc  hordes  of 
the  East  and  typified  by  the  first  Soviet  cos- 
monaut. Tltov,  who  declared  on  his  return 
to  earth  from  space:  "Some  people  say  there 
Is  a  God  out  there  but,  In  my  travels  around 
the  earth  all  day  long,  I  looked  around  and 
did  not  see  him.  I  saw  no  God  or  angels — 
I  do  not  believe  In  God.  I  believe  in  man, 
his  strength,  his  poesibUltles  and  hU  rea- 
son." 

How  silly  can  man  get?  Who  ever  sug- 
gested that  God  was  such  an  entity  as  could 
be  seen  by  an  earthHbg  like  Tltov? 

But,  we  must  not  become  bemused  by  the 
Idea  that  the  Tltovs  of  this  world  are  men 
of  Ignorance.  They  are  as  knowledgeable  as 
we  In  purely  phjjslcal  aspects  of  the  Uni- 
verse and.  In  some  areas,  their  technology 
Is  believed  to  exceed  our  own.  The  one — the 
only— resource  we  have  that  the  Soviet  man 
does  not  possess  Is  the  resource  of  spiritual 
strength  which  Is  derived  from  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fatherhood  and  supremacy  of 
God  and  oiu-  dependence  upon  Him.  Aban- 
don this  resource,  allow  It  to  become  tar- 
nished by  sophistication  and  by  conceit  over 
our  own  assiuned  prowess,  and  we  shall  lose 
our  Individual  freedoms  and  our  individual 
dignity  as  surely  as  have  the  slaves  of  the 
Soviet  superstate. 

"Know  the  Truth,"  said  the  lowly  Naza- 
rene.  "and  the  truth  will  make  you  free." 
Not  facts,  not  scientific  formula,  not  physical 
abstractions,  not  beguiling  political  the- 
ories— but  the  truth  as  revealed  by  God. 

This  was  the  truth  to  which  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  repaired  In  their  time  of  na.- 
tional  and  individual  crisis — this  was  the 
source  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
founded  this  Nation — notwithstanding  the 
sneers  of  those  who  in  that  day  called  them- 
selves "rationalists." 

Now  again  the  rationalists  and  the  atheists 
and  the  materialists  are  clamoring  for  ac- 
ceptance— In  America  and  elsewhere.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  prominent  American 
scholar  suggested  that,  since  science  has  re- 
duced the  area  of  the  unknown  and  since 
technology  has  increaaed  our  ability  to  use 
our  environment,  the  relationship  between 
God  and  man  no  longer  applies.  This  is 
sheer  philosophical  poppycock,  the  sort  of 
poppycock  that  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  sickness  of  our  times. 

For  mankind,  with  all  his  knowledge,  has 
not  replaced  God,  nor  will  he  do  so.  The 
greatest  of  our  scientific  discoveries,  prop- 
erly correlated  and  evaluated,  confirm  rath- 
er than  deny  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Or- 
der and  man's  dependence  upon  It. 

Those  who  founded  this  Republic  sought, 
with  God's  guidance,  to  create  here  a  gov- 
ernmental system  built  on  confidence  In 
Divine  law  and  the  principles  of  individual 
freedom,  dignity,  and  responsibility  which 
depend  upon  that  law  and  not  upwn  human 
actions  and  assurances. 

It  is  a   tragic   thing,  I  repeat,   that  their 
progeny.  If  enrolled  In  a  public  school,  may 
no  longM-  invoke,  even  In  voluntary  class- 
room prayer,  the  guidance  and  blessings  of 
the  very  God  upon  whom  the  founders  of 
the   Nation   so   singularly  relied.     Religious 
freedom  Is  a  cherished  heritage  of  all  Amer- 
icans,   but   It   does    seem   strange   that   the 
prlr»clple  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
should    now   be    tortured   Into   a   separation 
of  the  state  from  God— for  the  two  princi- 
ples are  certainly  not  the  same.     What  we 
need  to  do  Is  bring  God  more  vividly  into 
our  school  exercises,  and  into  our  govern- 
mental   and    private   affairs   as   well   for,   as 
Justice   Frankfurter   in  a  scholarly  opinion 
observed:    "The    ultimate   foundation   of    a 
free  society   is   the   binding  tie   of  cohesive 
sentiment.    Such  a  sentiment  Is  fostered  by 
all    those  agencies  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
which  may  serve  to  gather  up  the  traditions 
of  a  people,  transmit  them  from  generation 


to  generation,  and  thereby  create  that  con- 
tinuity of  a  treasured  conunon  life  which 
constitutes  a  civilization." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  our  Supreme 
Court  has  still  left  the  Individual  the  right 
to  pray  in  private  and  outside  the  precincts 
of  his  State-supported  Institutions,  The  in- 
dividual has  that  right  In  Russia,  too.  But 
religion  cannot  be  Just  personal.  If  it  is 
real,  it  must  be  present  in  all  we  do  In  public 
and  In  private,  and  If  we  take  God  from 
ovir  public  Institutions,  we  are  left  with  no 
foundation  upon  which  to  build. 

We  may  produce  as  many  and  as  excellf^nt 
gadgets  as  we  will  (automobUes,  mlwdles. 
telephones,  radios,  televlsipn  sets,  electronic 
computers,  and  what  have  you)  but,  Amorlca 
and  the  Western  world  will  not  survive  un- 
less It  also  develops  excellent  men — men  ot 
faith,  of  humility,  of  truth,  of  moral 
stature,  of  ttrength  and  resourcefulnees  of 
mind  (of  pregnant  Ideas),  of  courtesj',  of 
universal  sympathy  and  friendship  and  love. 
Men  such  ac  these  cannot  be  produced  In  a 
laboratory.  They  are  produced  only  In  good 
homes,  good  churches,  good  schocAs  whers 
the  presence  of  God  Is  ever  apparent. 

In  closing,  I  ix'ould  like  to  paes  on  to  you 
a  word  of  kindly  caution  from  one  who,  al- 
though not  a  native  of  the  Western  woi-ld. 
has  shown  an  extra-ordinary  regard  for  Its 
institutions.     He  Is  Dr.  Charles  llaiik.,  dis- 
tinguished   teacher    and    philosc^her    and 
former    Lebaneee    Minister    to    the    United 
States.     Dr.  Malik  has  warned  that:  "If  the 
West  thinks  that  it  is  going  to  win  or  even 
hold  its  own   without  the  living  God  who 
made  it  and  has  sustained  its  excellencse   It 
is  simply  mistaken  •  •  •.    Not  by  cleverness, 
nor  by  humanism,  nor  by  sentlmenttJlsmi 
nor  by  the  manipulation    of  force,  nor  by 
reUance  on  reason  and  genius,  nor  b/  the 
supplying  of  loaves  and  the  giving  of  ma- 
chines—not by  any  or  all  of  these  things 
alone— la  the  West  going  to  succeed  in  de- 
fending and  extending  truth  and  light  and 
freedom,  but  by  the  humble  rettxm  to  the 
living  source  of  all  truth,  all  light,  and  aU 
freedom." 


Discrimination  Mast  Not  Work  To 
Protect  Lawbreakers 


EDTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  10. 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
a  news  article  told  of  an  almost  unbe- 
lievably violent  gang  attack  on  a  mother 
of  five  by  a  group  of  Negroes.  This  in- 
cident took  place  in  a  public  housing 
development  here  in  Washington.  The 
police  even  had  difficulty  restoring  order. 
The  mother  was  threatened  with  a  pick 
ax  and  saw  her  apartment  fumishings 
completely  destroyed  and  her  family 
endangered  when  the  gang  broke  In. 

This  did  not  happen  In  an  uncivilized 
nation.  This  was  in  Washington.  This 
flouting  of  law  and  order  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  individual  safety  on  the  street  or 
in  one's  home.  This  attack  showj,  once 
again  the  crime  and  violence  in  public 
housing  developmients. 

Most  of  all,  this  crime  was  done  solely 
by  Negroes.  To  make  a  comparison,  sup- 
pose these  were  white  people?  What 
would  the  public  conscience  have  ex- 
pressed?  Is  there  a  double  standard  that 
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protects  Negroes  from  criticism  on  the 
one  hand  and  then  encourages  Negro 
leaders  to  lament  discrimination  against 
Negroes.  ; 

It  is  becomiJig  clear  to  some  by  now. 
that  equal  rights  imposes  corresponding 
responsibilties.  Wild  animals  like  this 
gang  and  their  fellow  Negroes  everywhere 
must  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner 
to  deserve  equal  rights.  Nor  should 
criminals  who  are  Negro  be  excused  from 
their  crimes.  Discrimination  must  not 
work  to  protect  lawbreakers  because  of 
color. 

Finally,  this  incident  is  but  one  of 
many  acts  of  violence  in  the  city  where 
the  President  is  encouraging  the  massed 
hundreds  of  thoilsands  to  protest  by 
demonstration.  What  can  we  sensibly 
expect  as  to  law  and  order  in  view  of 
today's  Washington  Negro  crimes? 

The  news  account  July  20.  1963  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  follows : 
Gang   om    Wilb   Po»at    Rips   Up   Southeast 
Apastmxnt 
(By  Walter  Gold) 
A  southeast  faially  was  chased  from  a  bus 
stop   Into   their  i  partment   last   night   by  a 
gang  of  brlck-throwlng  youths  who  threat- 
ened a  mother  of  five  with  a  ptckax  before 
demolishing  nearly  all  of  her  household  fur- 
nishings. 

A  MetropollUii  Police  Department  ofBcial 
termed  the  atta<  k  "one  of  the  most  vicious 
cases  of  wanton  destruction"  ever  known  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Police  said  tho  youths  were  searching  for 
a  boy  who  allegedly  had  stabbed  a  friend. 
;  After  the  mca  ransacked  the  apartment 
at  3133  RoblnsiDn  Street  SE..  the  howling 
youths  were  Joined  by  nearly  100  others  who 
pelted  police  with  bricks  and  stones  At  the 
height  of  the  attack,  a  flying  wedge  of  six 
policemen  with  drawn  g^ns  charged  Into  the 
brlckthrowlng  mob.  scattering  them 
throughout  a  public  housing  apartment  de- 
velopment. 

DISPEKSED  BT  DOCS 

Police  finally  used  Calnlne  Corps  teams 
to  disperse  the  brawlers.  All  participants 
are  Negroes. 

Eight  persons  have  been  arrested  but  only 
one  has  been  charged  with  ransacking  of  the 
apartment. 

Only  two  persons  were  Injured  In  the  30- 
mlnute  meleij  which  began  about  11  p.m. 

Eleventh  precinct  police  said  the  outbreak 
reportedly  started  when  three  or  four  youths 
Jumped  a  17-year-old  boy  at  Stanton  road 
and  Alabama  Avenue  SE 

The  boy.  identified  as  Melvln  Mathls  of  the 
SlOO  block  of  Stanton  Road  SE..  was  cut  on 
the  left  leg  with  a  sharp  object,  according 
to  Sgt.  James  E.  Chambers.  Mathls  was 
admitted  to  District  General  Hospital.  His 
condition  Is  satisfactory. 

Within  minutes,  a  crowd  of  about  a  dozen 
youths  gathered  at  the  intersection. 
WArriNG  Ton  bus 


Two  11th  precinct  police  privates  who 
handled  the  call  said  the  youths  then  got 
into  a  car.  saying  they  would  find  a  boy  they 
Identified  as  "Joe  Harrts."  The  youths 
claimed  Htirrls  was  one  of  three  who  Jumped 
Mathls.  police  said. 

A  block  away,  at  Stanton  Road  and  Con- 
gress Place  SE .  the  youths  spotted  Mrs 
FlofTle  Hursey,  23,  occupant  of  the  Robinson 
Street  apartm^t.  who  was  waiting  for  a  bus 
with  a  brother  and  sister.  Pointing  to  Mrs. 
Hursey.  one  of  the  youths  yelled,  "She's  Joe's 
sister,"  according  to  police. 

The  youths  then  abandoned  the  car  and 


chased  Mrs.  Hursey  and  her  family  toward 
their  apartment. 

Mrs.  Hursey's  brothers.  Percy  Harris.  19.  of 
135  P  Street  NW.,  said  the  gang  may  have 
mistaken  him  for  his  16-year-old  brother. 
Joseph  Harris,  who  had  been  vUltlng  In  the 
neighborhood  earlier  In  the  evening. 

Mrs  Hursey  gave  this  description  of  what 
followed: 

"We  ran  like  hell  •  •  •  they  were  throw- 
ing bricks  and  things  at  us  all  the  way 
home.  •  •  •  We  didn't  know  why  they  were 
mad  at  us.  but  we  ran  Just  the  same." 

In  near  hysteria,  Mrs.  Hursey  said  she  was 
nearly  exhausted  after  the  2'i-block  run 
from  the  bus  stop  when  she  reached  her 
apartment  door  and  saw  a  youth  running 
after  her  with  a  pickax  in  his  hands. 

"He  yelled  that  he  was  going  to  cut  my 
head  off."  Mrs.  Hursey  exclaimed 

"He  swung  the  pick  but  missed  me  •  •  • 
somehow,  my  brother,  sister,  and  I  all  got 
into  the  apartment  without  being  hurt  or 
hit."  she  said. 

The  f.-unlly  barricaded  themselves  Inside 
the  ground  floor  two-story  flve-room  apart- 
ment. All  five  of  Mrs.  Hursey's  children 
were  asleep  upstairs  along  with  two  other 
children  of  another  sister,  Mrs  Carolyn 
Harris.-  18.  of  Baltimore,  who  was  baby- 
sitting with  all   seven  children. 

"The  gang  threw  bricks  through  the  apart- 
ment windows."  Mrs.  Hursey  said.  "We  all 
ran  upstairs,  took  the  children  out  of  their 
beds  and  hid  them  In  closets." 

SMASH    into    HOUSK 

"They  broke  In  the  front  door,  back  door 
and  kitchen  window  all  about  the  same 
time."  she  said.  The  youths  used  a  large  tree 
limb  to  splinter  the  kitchen  window  frames. 
They  then  used  bricks  to  break  nearly  every 
wlndowpane  on  both  floors  of  the  apartment, 
police  said.  Mrs.  Harris  was  slightly  Injured 
by  flying  glass. 

In  the  kitchen,  the  gang  overturned  the 
Icebox,  threw  groceries  and  milk  on  the  floor 
and  broke  nearly  every  dish  and  glass  by 
sweeping  them  ofT  the  shelves  and  out  of 
cabinets  onto  the  floor 

Chairs,  appliances  and  furniture  were 
smashed  and  pUed  Into  the  kitchen  sink. 

The  living  room  also  was  ransacked.  Re- 
ligious pictures  and  fixtures  on  the  walls 
were  twisted  out  of  place. 

When  Pvts.  Wade  D.  Gulledge  and  Louis  E. 
Padgett  arrived  they  saw  the  shambles  In  the 
apartment  and  went  back  outside  to  call  for 
additional  assistance. 

A  police  patrol  wagon  with  Pvts.  George  R. 
Wesley  and  Horace  A.  Parker  arrived  from 
the  1 1th  precinct  at  this  point. 

POI.ICC    BOMBARDED 

"Suddenly,  bricks  were  flying  at  us  from 
everywhere  It  seemed."  Private  Gulledge  said. 
The  officer  said  he  used  the  patrol  wagon's 
two-way  radio  to  put  In  a  call  for  help. 

Two  more  11th  precinct  officers  arrived, 
driving  through  "a  hall  of  bricks  and  stones." 
they  said.  Pvts.  Charles  A  Sullivan  and 
Edward  Krellls  huddled  with  the  other  four 
policemen  behind  the  protective  side  of  the 
patrol  wagon  for  about  3  minutes,  then  all 
six  officers  drew  their  service  revolvers  and 
charged  out  Into  the  3100  block  of  Robinson 
Street. 

"We  yelled  as  we  ran  towards  the  other  side 
of  the  street  where  the  main  attack  was  Jae- 
Ing  launched."  Pvt.  Gulledge  said. 

"We  almost  froee  In  our  tracks  when  we 
saw  we  faced  about  100  youths."  he  added. 

Seven  youths  Who  were  rounded  up  by 
police  in  the  neighborhood  were  charged 
with  disorderly  conduct. 

An  eighth  su^ect,  l&entlfled  as  John  H. 
Gray.  19,  of  the  SI 00  block  of  Robinson 
Street  SE ,  was  charged  with  housebreaking. 
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LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent oOVce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code.  UUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Dcx^uments  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Moyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  11.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  CongreoB  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the.  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  relmbiuse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  cxxrrent  Con- 
gressional Dlrect<M7.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (UB.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


Let's  Stop  Sending  U.S.  Dollars  To  Aid 
Oar  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  L  PILCHER 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vuider 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  significant  article 
written  by  Charles  Stevenson  and  ap- 
pealing In  the  August  1963  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son's article.  "Let's  Stop  Sending  U.S. 
Dollars  To  Aid  Our  Enemies,"  Is  timely, 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  Congress.  The  August  issue  of  the 
Reader's  Digest  will  reach  the  general 
public  today.  July  23.  1963: 

Let's  Stop  Sending  U.S.  Dollars  To  Aid 
OtTB  Enemies 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

Ouce  more  the  annual  battle  over  forelgn- 
ald  appropriations  is  stirring  passions  In 
Congress.  Amid  the  strongest  criticisms  yet 
from  taxpayers,  amid  repeated  allegations  of 
waste  and  misuse  of  funds,  our  legisla- 
tors are  being  prodded  to  cut  deeply  Into  the 
$4  5  billion  which  President  Kennedy  InsUte 
they  must  vote  to  see  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  (AID)  through  an- 
other year. 

But  it's  time  to  face  up  to  an  Important 
fact:  Simply  reducing  appropriations  won't 
eure  what's  wrong  with  an  aid  organization 
which  is  in  more  trouble  than  ever  after  go- 
ing through  10  different  administrators,,  5 
major  reorganizations  and  more  than  100 
billion  tax  dollars. 

"The  United  States  has  yet  to  develop 
an  Intelligible  theory  of  foreign  aid."  says 
Dr.  Hans  Morgenthau,  who  heads  Chicago 
University's  renowned  Center  for  the  Study 
of  American  Foreign  Policy.  "None  of  our 
objectives  has  been  achieved."  says  Eugene 
Black,  recently  retired  president  of  the  World 
Ban»c.  "Soviet  Influence  remains  at  high 
tide.  Oxir  dispensations  of  money  have  won 
us  neither  gratltade  nor  affection,  but  more 
often  grumbling  dissatisfaction." 

Chairman  Otto  E.  Passman,  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  Is  closest  to 
the  woe,  sums  It  all  up  after  a  thousand 
hours  of  ofBclal  hearings.  "The  trouble," 
says  Passman,  "Is  that  too  much  of  our  for- 
eign aid  has  deteriorated  Into  a  subsidy  of 
Communist  takeover.  And  the  spenders  are 
so  power  hungry,  they  so  withhold  the 
truth  from  the  public,  they  are  so  beyond 
the  normal  controls  of  Congress,  that  there 
seems  no  way  to  confine  assistance  to  help- 
ing people  help  themselves  unless  we  kill  the 
entire  operation  and  begin  over." 

The  record  carries  its  own  proof.  Senator 
Harrt  p.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  looked  at  the 
Government's  books  to  discover  that  even 
in  the  face  of  yearly  budget-trimming  by 
Congress,  the  authorities  haven't  been  able 
to  spend  as  much  aid  money  as  they've  been 
given  in  any  year  since  1958.  Yet,  crying 
poverty,  they  quietly  accumulate  funds  from 
several    different    appropriations,    of    which 
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the  current  request  represents  Just  a  part. 
TTien  they  earmark  this  money  as  "obliga- 
tions" for  future  spending.  Senator  Byrd 
has  discovered  that  the  unexpended  balances 
from  previous  appropriations  have  soared 
from  $11,787  million  In  1958  to  $21,273  mil- 
lion In  June  1963 — enough  to  keep  the  aid 
administrators  going  for  many  more  years 
even  If  they  never  get  another  cent  from 
Congress. 

In  dishing  out  aid  money,  the  spenders 
give  slight  heed  to  Congress  or  even  to  their 
own  handpicked  advisers.  An  example  Is 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay's  pro-aid  group  which 
President  Kennedy  named  to  advise  about 
reforms.  The  committee  reported  to  the 
President:  "The  United  States  should  not 
aid  a  foreign  government  In  establishing 
Government-owned  industries  which  com- 
pete with  existing  private  endeavors.  We 
should  not  extend  aid  which  Is  inconsistent 
with  our  beliefs,  democratic  tradition  and 
knowledge  of  economic  organization  and 
consequences." 

The  committee  opposed  any  such  Ideas  as 
having  the  United  States  advance  $512  mil- 
lion to  start  buUding  a  $1,883,766,000  gov- 
ernment-owned steel  plant  for  India.  We 
already  are  handing  over  up  to  $776  million 
a  year — some  $3  billion  since  1960 — to  keep 
India's  socialistic  experimentations  afloat, 
while  that  country's  healthy  private  enter- 
prises mark  time  waiting  for  a  bureaucracy 
to  grant  permits  for  their  every  expansion 
scheme.  As  for  this  steel  plant,  150  tech- 
nicians, appointed  by  AID  to  Investigate  In 
India,  reported  back  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  prove  that  the  venture  Is  feasible. 
Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced his  support  for  the  Government 
plant;  retired  Ambassador  to  India,  Prof. 
John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  had  said  that  "by 
this  procedure  we  will  not  arouse  suspicions 
that  we  seek  to  mold  Indian  economic  policy 
to  our  own  image." 

Even  more  disturbing  is  our  alders'  per- 
sistence In  siphoning  subsidies  into  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

"When  we  help  a  Communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  are  undermining  the  security  of 
our  own  country,"  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
of  Ohio,  protested  ,1^51  year  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Others  agreed.  Over  administration 
objections.  Congress  last  August  forbade 
sending  more  than  food  to  any  country  that 
Is  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Yet,  3  months  later,  we  extended  Marshal 
Tito  $136,700,000  In  aid — Just  about  as  much 
as  he  received  in  the  previous  year.  "Oh, 
but  most  of  this  was  food  for  peace."  I  was 
told  at  AID  headquarters  In  Washington. 
"And  It  wasn't  assistance.  Tito  paid  for  that 
food." 

The  trouble  Is,  such  "purchases"  lack  real- 
ity. For  example,  over  the  past  9  years,  we've 
given  Tito  cotton,  oils  and  wheat,  which  cost 
us  $901  million.  Most  of  thU  is  not  U.S- 
owned  surplus:  a  broker  buys  the  grain  the 
Yugoslavs  want  on  the  Chicago  exchange 
when  they  ij^ant  it  and  we  pay  for  It.  We 
then  pay  the  freight  to  seaboard.  There  we 
pay  for  storage.  Then  In  most  cases  we  pay 
shipping  costs  to  Yugoslavia,  where  Tito 
markets  the  wheat  for  his  own  Government's 
profit. 

Tito  "pays"  the  United  States  only  In  part, 
and  then  by  crediting  to  us  some  Yugoslav 
paper  dinars.  We  can't  take  these  dinars 
out  of  Yugoslavia.  By  agreement  we  pass  90 
percent  of  the  money  back  to  the  Yugoslav 
Government,  either  as  gifts  or  as  "loans"  re- 


payable only  In  more  blocked  dinars,  for  Tito 
to  spend  on  developing  his  country's  airports, 
highways,  mines,  paper  mills,  railroads  and 
canals.  We  may  use  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent to  maintain  our  Belgrade  Emba.^say. 
About  all  we  get  out  of  the  arrangement  is 
the  privilege  of  keeping  a  U.S.  Information 
Agency  reading  room  in  Belgrade. 

Tito  tells  his  people — and  we  don't  contra- 
dict him — that  he  receives  nothing  free  fiom 
the  United  States;  he  pays  for  what  he  gets. 
As  our  bounty  has  flowed  in  to  bolster  his 
sagging  economy,  he  has  assailed  the  United 
States  for  seeking  International  controls  of 
atomic  blasting  when  Russia  Is  in  a  testing 
mood.  He  has  supported  Russia's  policy  on 
Berlin.  He  votes  with  the  Communist  bloc 
at  the  U.N.  He  spearheads  anti-Western 
movements  among  African  and  Asian 
nations. 

It's  much  the  same  with  Poland.  We  sent 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  to  woo  Poland  away 
from  Moscow  with  gifts.  And  although 
Beam  reported  back  to  the  State  Department 
that  th$  Poles  had  "perhaps  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  considering  am  economic  coopera- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right"  and  returned  here 
almost  2  years  ago  to  admit  failure,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  stop  funnellng  aid 
to  Polish  communism.  It  has  answered  Con- 
gress' growing  anger  at  this  policy  by  supple- 
menting $61  million  In  cash  aid  in  the  last 
7  years  with  $672  million  worth  of  agricul- 
tural surplus  commodities,  $81  million  of  It 
In  the  last  12  months. 

Our  diplomats  in  Warsaw  aay  that  except 
for  our  food  there  would  be  Polish  bread- 
lines. Indeed,  not  only  has  food-for-peace 
prevented  a  possible  exploelon  In  Poland;  a 
House  committee  has  now  found  that  receipt 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  by  Poland 
allows  It  to  export  food  to  other  bloc  mem- 
bers, thus  helping  the  Soviet  conspiracy  to 
solve  Its  most  awesome  Internal  problem. 
What  we  do  has  so  eased  the  pressures  on 
Russia  to  feed  its  dependent  states  that  It 
is  able  now  to  use  Its  own  wheat  to  spearhead 
its  Infiltration  of  Latin  America. 

Meanwhile,  our  help  to  the  Poles  has  en- 
abled them  to  send  $13-mllllon  worth  of  aid 
to  Castro's  Cuba  and  $15-mUllon  worth  to 
North  Vietnam,  reportedly  including  arms 
useful  in  guerrilla  operations  against  our  own 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam.  It  enables  the 
Poles  to  aid  East  Germany,  whose  economy  1^ 
In  a  shambles  because  Its  largest  industries 
have  been  meshed  with  Soviet  and  Czech 
endeavors  in  turning  out  rockets  and  nuclear 
arms.  In  last  year's  Berlin  crisis  Poland 
showed  her  gratitude  to  us  by  mobilizing  her 
armed  forces  to  support  Soviet  threats. 

In  country  after  country,  the  record  shows, 
our  officials  have  encouraged  aid  which  helps 
communism  more  than  It  helps  us.  A  report 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations tells  how  "the  U.S.  team  in  Cambodia 
made  a  deliberate  determination  to  finance 
and  construct  two  radio  stations  which  when 
completed  became  an  adjunct  to  a  Chinese- 
Communist  gift  to  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment of  a  radio  broadcasting  complex." 
When  a  subordinate  passed  along  his  dis- 
covery that  U.S. -financed  materials  were  be- 
ing used  in  the  construction  of  a  Russian- 
built  hospital  In  Cambodia,  the  report  states, 
an  AID  superior  caused  the  man  to  be  trans- 
ferred, given  an  unsatisfactory  efficiency 
rating,  and  ultimately  fired. 

In  June  1959  the  Government  of  Burma 
wanted  help  from  the  United  States  to  build 
a    road    Unking    Rangoon    with    Mandalay. 
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Engineering  flrmB  sent  to  Investigate  re- 
ported bfu:k  that  the  kind  of  road  the  Bur- 
mese wanted  wa«  economically  unfe&slble. 
No  agreement  was  reached. 

Then.  In  March  1963.  General  Ne  Win 
took  over  Burma,  established  a  military 
dictatorship  and  Jailed  his  predecessor. 

He  kicked  out  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  Asia  Foundation  because  they  repre- 
sented private  enterprise.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  spending  $12  million  of 
private  funds  on  the  most  effective  agricul- 
tural and  educational  development  program 
'in  the  country.  He  Is  nationalizing  the 
economy.  He  denounced  capitalism  as  "the 
-.  Mrnlclous  economic  system  In  which  man 
«~xplolts  man."  He  canceled  extensive  English 
teaching  programs  which  had  been  spon- 
sored for  years  by  American  and  British  in  a 
land  where  English  was  the  language  of 
educated  people.  He  prohibited  Burmese 
from  coming  to  America  as  Pulbrlght 
scholars.  He  has  also  Invited  In  Chinese 
Communist  technicians,  management,  and 
assistance  projects. 

Now,  with  Ne  Win's  transition  complete, 
we  are  giving  him  military  equipment  at  a 
rate  of  |10  million  a  year,  although  this 
doesn't  show  on  any  aid  books.  And  last 
spring,  on  top  of  another  $21  million  of 
assorted  assistance  for  1963.  AID  announced 
It  was  going  ahead  with  the  first  42-miIe  leg 
of  the  Rangoon-Mandalay  highway,  although 
no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  rest  of  the  road. 

Congressional  alarm  Is  also  mounting  over 
assUtance  given  to  countries   which   expro- 
priate private   property.     Last  summer   our 
legislators  stipulated  by  law  that  assistance 
must   be  cut    off   from    any    country    which 
seized   U.S.   Investments.      But   by    late    fall 
so  little  was  being  done  that  Senator  Bomucx 
B.    HicKXNLoopni.    of    Iowa,    charged    that 
"specific  Instructions  had  gone  out  from  the 
State    Department    to    our    representatives 
abroad  to  soft-pedal  this  amendment."    Not 
until    8    months    after    enactment    of    the 
amendment    (and   a  week   beyond   the  con- 
gressional   deadline    for    required    enforce- 
ment)    did    the    State    Department    finally 
get  around  to  suspending  AID  projects  that 
cost   us   $25   million   in   Ceylon,   which   had 
seized  American  oil  properties  without  com- 
pensation so  they  could  be  used  to  market 
Soviet  petroleum  products.     Food-for-peace 
shipments    to   Ceylon    still    continue— with 
most    "payments "   returned    to    the   Ceylon 
Government    to    be    used    for    further    eco- 
nomic development. 

The  United  States  solved  the  problem  of 
Brazils  seizure  of  an  American -owned  tele- 
phone company  by  dangling  the  prospect  of 
more  millions  if  she  paid  for  the  property 
Then  with  the  new  aid  flowing  in— #398  mil- 
lion over  the  next  21  months-Brazil  has 
been  able  not  only  to  pay  for  the  seized 
properties  but  to  nationalize  still  more  and 
enter  into  a  trade  pact  with  Russia. 

Congress  is  on  record  as  opposing  aid  to 
countries  which  "live  on  our  aid  while  they 
channe    their  own  resources  into  arms  from 

^^  ♦K  ^**  ^^^  '»  ^'^^"y  **^«t  is  happen- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. Ever  since  1956,  Col.  Gamel  Abdel  Nas- 
ser has  been  mortgaging  the  better  part  of 
hU  exportable  cotton  crop  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
as  payment  in  kind  for  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  arms  and  other  assUtance.  The  pur- 
^.n.*°  incessant  war  of  subversion  and 
rihab.tln  ""*?  V-  "*•""«  °'"  *h*  »0  million 

hem  fm^  t°h  ''Jf  '^^'^  ''^^''^  ^""^  alienating 
them  from  the  United  States  and  the  "im- 

fl^cT^^'Eevn^^'Tn"^""'^*  ""^  ^-«  -°n- 
nscated    Egypt's   industries   and    taken    over 

Virtually   everything   in   the   country   which 

represented  foreign  private  investment 

What  have  we  done  about  this?     Whv  we 

t^J^i^^"""*** '°  ^"^  N"««  *^"y  y«"^'  Tn 

the  la»t  5  years  our  aid  has  doubled    trloled 
sidlze  Nasser,  to  keep  his  economy  going  Jo 


he  could  hand  over  some  of  the  chief  re- 
sources of  hU  country  to  the  Soviets  for  their 
arms  and  help  in  agiutlng  agnlnst  us  and 
independent  Arabs. 

Our  1962  direct  economic  assistance  to 
Nasser— $224,100,000— outdistanced  anything 
we  did  for  anyone  In  the  world  except 
India,  Pakistan  and,  because  of  earthquake 
reconstructlgn.  Chile.  We  treated  him  better 
than  Turkey,  our  desperately  poor  fighting 
partner.  We  gave  him  far  more  than  we  gawe 
nil  the  friendly  Arab  nations  put  together 
In  addition.  In  Just  the  first  6  months  of 
fiscal  1963,  we  agreed  to  have  him  "buy"  an- 
other $546  million  worth  of  food-for-peace 
commodities  with  Egyptian  ciurency.  This 
Is  more  than  anybody  else  In  the  world  re- 
ceived, and  It  brings  Nassers  food-for-peace 
assistance  alone  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

These  commodities  are  sold  on  the  Egyp- 
tian market  for  currency,  which  when  "paid" 
to  us  Is  mosUy  turned  back  to  Nasser  to  meet 
his  budget  deficits  and  build  more  sUte- 
owned  factories.  Our  aid  enabled  him  In  a 
single  gesture  to  distribute  a  $43-mllllon 
"dividend"  to  1.500,000  factory  and  Govern- 
ment workers  as  "profit  shares  and  bonuses" 
so  as  to  convince  the  people  that  his  state 
ownership  did  Indeed  provide  them  with 
more  prosperity  than  "Imperialistic"  private 
Investments  from  abroad. 

The  Egyptian  people  know  nothing  about 
our  assistance.  "Assistance?  What  aMlst- 
ance?"  Nasser  says,  '"  I  pay  you  for  what 
I  get,  dont  I?" 

Last  year,  when  news  of  our  latest  aid 
filtered  around  the  Mediterranean,  other 
Arab  leaders  reacted  with  such  apoplectic 
amazement  that  our  Ambassador  to  the  UAR 
John  S  Badeau,  had  to  race  around  by  plane 
In  an  attempt  to  placate  them. 

"But  we  are  your  allies,"  they  said  "You 
are  underwriting  the  Egyptian -Soviet  con- 
quest of  the  Middle  Bast.  Now  Nasser  will 
have  more  resources  than  ever  with  which 
to  undermine  us." 

Our  officials  said  such  fears  were  ground- 
less Yet  within  weeks  the  first  of  40  new 
Mlg  fighting  planes  arrived  In  Egypt  from 
Russia  Our  aid  enabled  Nasser  to  go  Into 
a  Yemen  war  with  18.000  troops,  then  20  000 
then  28,000  by  dally  alr-llfts  In  Russlan-nip." 
piled  planes.  Our  aid  means  funds  which 
enable  his  Voice  of  Cairo  radio  to  goad  the 
officers,  soldiers  and  students  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan  to  overthrow  Saud  and  Huseeln 
the  chiefs  of  thoae  two  countries.  "How  long 
are  you  going  to  tolerate  them?"  the  Voice 
shouts.  "Overthrow  these  lackeys  who  have 
sold  their  honor  and  dignity  and  who  co- 
operate with  the  arch  enemies  of  the  Arabs— 
the  BnglUh.  the  Americans,  the  Jews  " 

"These  are  the  words  that  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing," Senator  Ernest  Gruxnoto  cf  Alaska 
recently  told  the  Senate.  "What  kind  of  pol- 
icy is  that  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  are  dedicated  to  promoting  peace  in  the 
world?  " 

But  still  the  aid  flows  in. 
Small  wonder  then  that  Algeria's  Premier 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  whom  Nasser  eggs  on  can 
fly  directly  to  Cuba  after  talking  aid  t^rms 
In  Washington,  and  there  demand  that  we 
abandon  our  Guantanamo  naval  base 
Small  wonder  that  on  arriving  home  Ben 
Bella  can  say:  "Algeria  will  have  a  soclalUm 
a  la  Castro.  No  power  In  the  world  can  pre- 
vent our  country's  advance  on  this  road  " 
Small  wonder.  Indeed.  Our  aid  to  him- 
$91  800,000  in  the  past  year-makes  It  pos- 
slble. 

The  same  sort  of  appeasement  adds  to  our 
woe  In  Indonesia,  the  world's  fifth  most  pop- 
ulous nation.  We  were  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  Indonesia,  after  World  War  n 
we  threatened  to  deny  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
the  Dutch  unless  they  gave  up  their  control 
of  these  East  Indies.  But  Indonesia's  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  also  coveted  grandeur  and 
Dutch  West  New  Guinea,  a  primitive  land  of 
Negroid  Papuans,  1,800  miles  from  his  own 
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capital  but  adjacent  to  Australian  territory 
So  while  he  has  neglected  his  economy  and 
poured  the  wealth  from  his  tin  mines  and 
rubber  plantations  Into  Russia  to  pay  for 
Mlg  fighters,  long-range  bombers,  guided 
missiles,  and  submarines,  we  have  pumped 
$787,300,000  In  gifts  Into  the  country.  We've 
trained  doctors  and  denUsts  for  a  popula- 
tion which  suffers  for  lack  of  medical  care 
only  to  see  Sukarno  draft  them  so  he  could 
have  a  standing  army  of  250,000.  When  his 
emerging  Industries  slowed  to  20  percent  of 
normal  production  for  want  of  exchange  with 
which  to  import  repair  and  maintenance 
parts,  we  advanced  emergency  millions  so  he 
could  buy  these  parts  from  abroad. 

"Sukarno's  no  Communist,"  I  was  told 
both  m  Washington  and  Djakarta  "He 
only  wanu  to  bring  West  New  Guinea  Into 
Indonesia,  and  he  must.  Otherwise  his  rev- 
olutlon  Is  Incomplete." 

Have  our  efforts  strengthened  our  position 
In  Asia?  Already  dUpatches  Indicate  worries 
that  Sukarno  Is  setting  up  in  West  New 
Guinea  the  same  sort  of  outpost  against 
adjacent  Australian -held  territories  as  Cas- 
tro has  established  against  us  In  Cuba.  He 
has  threatened  to  use  his  military  force  the 
most  potent  In  southeast  Asia,  If  Independent 
Malaya.  Singapore,  and  the  British  depend- 
encies on  BrltUh  Borneo  carry  out  their  an- 
nounced plan  to  Join  In  an  antl-Communlst 
federation  come  August  31.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  titular  head  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist state,  he  has  signed  a  manifesto  call- 
ing for  enforcement  of  Red  China's  major 
policies  in  Asia;  the  Chinese  In  return  have 
vowed  to  support  Sukarno's  cause  against 
Malaysia. 

Because  of  this  strange  compulsion  of  our 
officials  to  pour  fuel  on  btfrnlng  problems 
Instead  of  trying  to  put  out  the  fires,  we 
have  exported  more  dollars  than  our  private 
enterprise  can  bring  back  from  oversea  In- 
vestments and  trade.  Faith  In  our  currency 
has  declined  due  to  our  increasing  deficits 
at  home  and  abroad.  Our  gold  supply  has 
dwindled  dangerously. 

This  Is  admitted  by  our  Commerce  De- 
partment. Our  Government  Is  so  worried 
that  It  has  sent  Ambassadors  literally  beg- 
ging past  and  present  foreign  beneficiaries  of 
our  charity  to  help  us  out— to  at  least  let  us 
sell  to  American  tourists  there  a  small  part 
of  the  currency  w*  have  acquired  In  ex- 
change for  food  for  peace.  But  what  was 
the  answer?  No.  And  ^U  Uom  Burma.  In- 
dia. Indonesia,  Pakistan.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Seeking  some  way  to  stop  the  run  on  gold 
the  Commerce  Department  U  now  discour- 
aging European  Investments  by  American 
private  enterprise.  "We  have  put  up  a  cau- 
tion light  on  Investment  In  the  developed 
countries,"  says  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  "because  of  our  balance- 
of-payment  difficulties." 

Yet  the  administration.  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  wants  a  bigger  aid  appropriation  this 
year;  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  says 
that  anyone  who  tries  to  cut  the  requested 
amounts  wlU  be  cooperating  with  Commu- 
nist global  strategy. 

Is  It  not  time  to  ask  ourselves  why? 
Is  It  not  Ume  to  consider  the  advice  of 
Chairman  George  Chanvplon  of  New  York's 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank?  He  would  have  us 
and  the  other  friendly  capital-supplying  na- 
tions coordinate  our  aid  through  an  Inde- 
pendent banking  type  organization  staffed 
by  professionals  from  the  world  of  banking 
and  private  enterprise.  Such  a  multlnatlon- 
al  approach  has  also  been  prc^wsed  by 
experts  like  retired  World  Bank  President 
Black  and  Herbert  V  Prochnow.  former  Dep- 
uty Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Economic 
Affairs. 
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The  means  for  getting  for  getting  such  an 
operation  underway  already  exists  within  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,   In   which   most   Western   na- 


tions and  Jalt>an  participate.  All  that's 
needed  Is  for  Congress  not  to  be  content  with 
cutting  aid  appropriations,  but  to  order  a 
phaseout  of  our  current  aid  operations  and 
establish  a  special  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee which  can  at  last  start  working  to- 
ward a  new  order. 


Jame$  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEIL  STAEBLER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  excerpts 
from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Jackson  (Mich,)  Citizen  Patriot  of  July 
8,  1963. 

Jim  Farley  has  always  been  a  devoted 
servant  of  his  party  and  his  country,  and 
this  Republican  newspaper  bestows  de- 
served praise  on  an  outstanding  Demo- 
crat. 

Jim  Parley.  Master  Politician,  Has  a 
Message  roR  Amekica 
You  can't  say  that  James  A.  Farley  ever 
has  been  away  from  the  American  scene  since 
he  entered  politics  so  many,  many  years  ago. 
But  since  he  celebrated  his  75th  birthday 
a  little  more  than  a  month  ago  he  seems  to 
be  all  over  the  place. 

The  diamond  anniversary  of  his  birth  was 
an  occasion  for  an  outpouring  of  praise  for 
the  grand  old  man  of  Democratic  politics. 
Hale,  hearty,  and  active  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Co.,  Mr.  Parley 
has  been  rediscovered  by  new  generations  as 
a  sage  of  American  life  and  politics.  In 
almost  every  mall  we  get  some  new  material 
on  Jim  Parley— and  It's  good  reading,  eevry 
word  of  it. 

With  more  than  50  years  of  political  ex- 
perience behind  him,  Mr.  Farley  is  In  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority. 

The  secret  Is  that  Mr.  Farley  has  always 
been  an  American  first  and  a  Democrat  sec- 
ond, as  evidenced  by  some  of  the  wise  words 
he  has  spoken  In  this,  his  75th  year  on  earth. 
A  high  mark  of  the  Farley  utterances  on 
America  and  the  world  came  In  an  address 
before  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago  In 
March,  So  great  was  this  talk  It  has  been 
reprinted  everywhere  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  the  Readers  Digest  (the 
latter  In  condensed  form,  of  course,) 

Space  demands  that  we  also  ;ib6trnct  Mr. 
Parley's  remarks. 
We  quote : 

"Night  and  day  Its  (the  Kremlin's)  pro- 
paganda Is  directed  toward  breaking  the  will 
of  the  American  people  to  resist.  And,  very 
unfortunately,  there  are  well-meaning 
Americans  who  unwittingly  assist  them. 
They  ar^e  that  this  Is  a  time  of  greatest 
danger,  and  therefore  great  care  must  be 
taken.  This  Is  certainly  true,  but  there  Is  a 
vast  difference  between  taking  care,  and 
taking  to  the  woods  In  the  face  of  an  armed 
enemy.  No  one  wants  a  fight — but  If  there 
is  going  to  be  one,  the  surest  way  to  lose 
Is  to  start  running  away  from  It.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  the  first  line  of  defense  Is  to  arm 
every  American  heart — with  the  truth.  The 
cold,  hard  truth  Is  that  there  Is  grave  danger 
of  a  devastating  world  war.  The  rUk  Is  great, 
[but  It  will  not  become  less  by  denying  that 
It  exUta,  On  the  contrary.  It  will  become 
greater.  •" 


"But  even  as  those  of  faint  heart  note 
that  this  Is  a  dangerous  century — I  wonder 
If  they  would,  sometimes,  be  kind  enough 
to  mention  a  centtiry  that  wasnt.  Do  you 
think  there  was  much  safety  In  Philadel- 
phia on  July  4,  1776,  when  John  Hancock 
scrawled  his  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Do  you  think  they  rang 
the  Liberty  Bell  as  an  alarm  slgntil  for 
Americans  to  flee  for  their  lives — or  as  a 
call  to  arms — to  stand  up  and  fight  for  their 
country? 

"This  has  been  a  century  of  marvelous 
Inventions;  but  no  man  yet  has  found  a 
substitute  for  a  truth  by  which  millions  of 
Americans  have  lived,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  died.  That  fundamental 
truth  Is  the  rock  upon  which  this  Republic 
was  founded,  and  by  which  It  continues  to 
live.  That  basic  conviction  Is  that  we  are 
determined  to  lift  up  our  heads  as  free 
people  though  the  price  of  freedom  Is  to 
risk  our  necks, 

"There  Is  nothing  startlngly  original  about 
this  American  sentence,  I  assume  Patrick 
Henry  meant  It  when  "lie  said,  'Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death,'  I  certainly  mean 
It  now,  and  I  have  tried  to  bring  up  my 
grandchildren  to  repeat  it  after  me.  It's 
Just  that  plain  and  simple,  and  the  truth 
of  It  is  marked  by  a  half  million  gravestones 
from  Bunker  Hill  to  Tarawa.  In  blunt  terms, 
to  stand  as  an  American  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fall  as  one," 

Anyway,  we'.are  glad  that  Jim  Farley  again 
has  moved  Into  the  national  spotlight  in 
which  he  lived  so  long  as  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  The  greatest  practicing  poli- 
tician of  his  or  any  other  time  Is  proving 
that  politics  really  is  the  art  of  making  gov- 
ernment work  and  of  preserving  a  social  and 
governmental  order  which  the  majority  ap- 
proves because  It  Is  right  and  gives  the 
freedom-loving  man  what  he  must  have  to 
live. 


Southern  Idaho's  New  Slogan:   "Bonne- 
ville—Please  Inclade  Us  Oat'^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  why 
"Bonneville's  multimillion-dollar  annual 
losses  and  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  are  not  wanted  in 
southern  Idaho," 

It  presents  further  evidence  of  the 
widespread  opposition  to  the  unwar- 
ranted and  untenable  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  expand  his  Fed- 
eral electric  power  empire  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation, 

The  Kennedy  administration  continues 
to  show  a  callous  disregard  for  the  rights 
and  desires  of  the  people  in  its  program 
of  expanding  Federal  bureaucracy 
through  Executive  fiat.  The  extension 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
marketing  area  into  southern  Idaho  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  wanton  disregard 
of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  area  affected.  * 

The  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  12.000  larm 
families  strongly  opposes  Secretary 
Udall's  order  extending  the  Bonneville 
Power   marketing    area    into    southern 


Idaho.  On  June  25,  1963,  the  Idaho 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  advised  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  this 
opposition  in  these  words: 

The  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  strongly  opposes 
the  order  of  Secretary  Udall  proclaiming 
southern  Idaho  a  p»art  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  marketing  area  for  the  following 
reasons ; 

1.  The  order  extending  BPA  Into  southern 
Idaho  was  Issued  without  congressional  con- 
sideration based  on  a  feasibility  study  that 
was  not  mEide  public, 

2.  BPA  is  oi^>osite  to  President  Kennedy's 
announced  policy  of  not  sponsoring  projecte 
which  private  taxpaying  industry  is  able 
and  willing  to  undertake, 

3.  Southern  Idaho  has  ample  eletcric  power 
Ah  shown  by  past  and  planned  future  de- 
velopment, 

4.  The  grassroot  opix>8ition  Is  apparently 
being  ignored.  Such  opposition  is  tremen- 
dous, 

5.  A  $20  million  phosphat  Industry  with  a 
$10  million  expansion  In  process  at  Poca- 
tello  will  be  doomed  to  failure  by  the  ex- 
tension of  BPA,  according  to  a  statement 
Issued  by  their  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pocatello  plant. 

6.  BPA  freely  admits  It  Is  now  losing  $18 
million  a  year. 

7.  E^and  Federal  domination  of  Idaho's 
land  and  water  resources  and  cxirtail  the 
future  of  Idaho  reclamation, 

8.  Idaho  would  lose  enormous  tax  reve- 
nues for  schools  and  local  governments  and 
the  econcMny  woxild  suffer, 

9.  Private  power  has  in  the  past  and  can 
In  the  future,  more  than  adequately  service 
southern  Idaho  in  quantity  and  price. 

10.  Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission 
quefstlons  some  of  the  statements  and  mate- 
rial presented  by  the  feasibility  study  and 
connected  reports. 

11.  Idaho  State  Reclamation  Association  is 
opposed  to  BPA, 

12.  The  U,S.  Department  of  Labor,  March 
1962,  lists  36  areas  of  substantial  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Northwest.  Of  these,  14  are  in 
Oregon,  Including  Portland,  and  16  are  in 
Washington,  Only  six  are  In  Idaho.  The  six" 
Idaho  areas  are  all  presently  in  Bonneville's 
marketing  area.  All  36  areas  are  In  Bonne- 
vllles'  marketing  area.  There  Is  not  a  single 
area  In  southern  Idaho  listed.  The  same 
Government  report  shows  26  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persjstent  unemployment. 
Every  single  one  Is  In  Bonneville's  market- 
ing area.    Not  one  is  in  southern  Idaho. 

13.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
U,S,  Department  of  Labor.  April  14.  1962, 
shows  Idaho  with  an  insured  unemployment 
rate  of  4.3  percent,  Oregtjn  5.9  percent,  and 
Washington  8.5  percent.  Of  these  States 
only  Idaho  Is  below  the  national  average 
of  4.6  percent. 

Thus,  the  record  shows  that  substantial 
unemployment,  persistent  unemployment 
and  Insured  unempl03nnent  are  all  much 
greater  In  the  present  Bonneville  Power 
marketing  area  than  In  the  area  which  Is 
not    Included. 

We  sincerely  urge  that  you  investigate 
more  thoroughly  studies  made,  and  provide 
opportunity  for  full  hearings  before  appro- 
priations are  considered  for  this  project 
expansion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Lloyd  D,  Browning. 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
followed  up  this  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  June  11,  1963  to  cr>rtain^ 
members  of  those  committees: 

The  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation  with 
a  membership  of  12,000  farm  families, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  at  the  1962 
annual    convention    in    Boise, 
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"We  stand  In  favor  of  ta<l«f>«adent  power 
and  (e«l  that  the  BonneTtUe  Power  should 
not  be  brought  Into  southern  Idaho. " 

Nearly  tbree-fourtha  of  Che  membership 
la  In  the  area  which  wouid  b«  Included  In 
the  extension  of  Bonneville  Power. 

The  leading  newvpapers  and  many  leading 
Independent  farm  papers  in  southern  Idaho 
have  voiced  exceeding  opposllton  to  the  ex- 
tension of  BonnevUle  Power. 

We  urge  all  possible  be  dons  to  prevent 
an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  for  BPA  Into  southern 
Idaho.  We  also  ask  that  If  any  other 
budgets  for  BPA  are  appropriated  that  they 
be  used  for  their  intended  purpose  and  not 
shifted  for  the  use  of  extending  BPA  trans- 
mission lines  Into  southern   Idaho. 

Thank   you    for   yoiir   kindnesses   on   this 
very  important  issue. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lkwis  F.  Leppkx, 
Director  of  Legislation  and  Research . 

In  addition  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau 
News  for  June  1963  contained  an  article 
by  L.  B.  Martin,  its  president,  which 
points  out  that  "The  punishing  side  ef- 
fects of  these  socialistic -type  beneficial 
programs  are  blandly  Ignored  by  their 
stanch  supporters." 

Mr.  Martin's  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Idaho  Parm  Bureau  News, 
JunelMS]  * 

F.\RM  BUKXAO  TOOAT 

(By  L   B.  Martin,  president,  Idaho  Farm 
Bureau  Federation) 

My  sincere  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
the  many  Farm  Bureau  workers  and  others 
who  helped  defeat  the  strict  eontrol  program 
on  wheat  at  the  May  21  wheat  referendum. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  overwhelming  defeat 
by  the  wheat  farmers  of  Idaho  and  the  Na- 
tion will  give  a  clear  indication  that  we  want 
and  need  a  change  in  poUsy  on  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Another  problem  has  slipped  into  our 
midst  however.  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall 
signed  a  proclamation  opening  southern 
Idaho  to  the  marketing  of  Bonneville  Power. 
You  will  recall  we  have  policy  concerning 
this  that  states:  "We  stand  in  favor  of  Inde- 
pendent power  and  feel  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  should  not  be  brought  into  southern 
Idaho." 

A  recent  article  In  the  Public  Service  maga- 
Blne  entitled  "Property  Taxes"  points  up  a 
number  of  the  follies  in  such  programs. 
Id  like  to  summarize  It  briefly: 

In  many  States  (Idaho  Included),  a  sharp 
Increase  in  property  taxes  has  brought  sharp 
cries  of  anguish  and  protesit.  For  property 
taxes,  unlike  withheld  income  taxes,  can- 
not be  cencealed. 

The  average  wage  earner  does  not  mind 
the  income  tax  so  much  because  he  never 
'  sees  the  money  that  Is  withheld  from  each 
paycheck.  If.  when  he  files  his  Income  tax 
return,  he  has  managed  to  work  it  out  so 
that  he  has  a  small  refund  coming,  he  feels 
as  though  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
paid  him  a  small  bonus  Just  for  being  a 
good  boy.  Property  taxes  are  different.  They 
must  be  paid  in  cash  and  in  Imnp  sums  and 
when  they  are  Increased,  the  taxpayer  knows 
he  has  been  hurt. 

We  might  ask  •  •  •  what  causes  tax  in- 
creases:" PrlmarUy.  two  things.  The  first  of 
these  is  increased  cost  of  goveriunent  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  that  is.  increased  spend- 
ing for  various  SUte  and  local  programs  and 
services. 

The  second  cause  is  mare  subtle.  It^arisea 
from  the  withdrawal  from  the  tax  rolls  of 
property  which  is  either  taken  over  by  some 
agency  of  the  Government,  or  which  is  pro- 
tected from  Increased  rates  by  special  legis- 
lation.     When  land,  batfdlng.   or   both  are 


taken  to  build  a  new  highway  or  freeway, 
date  Federal  dams,  this  property  is  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls  and  no  longer  contributes 
iu  proportionate  share  of  taxes  to  pay  the 
cost  of  local  and  State  government.  When 
land  is  so  withdrawn  and  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls,  the  revenues  of  the  Uxlng  dlsUict 
or  a  new  Government  building,  or  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  become  part 
of  national  parks  or  forests,  or  to  accommo- 
do  not  automatically  decline.  The  taxes 
which  might  have  heen  paid  by  the  land  so 
withdrawn  are  merely  shifted  to  the  remain- 
ing property  in  the  Uxlng  district  still  sub- 
ject to  taxes 

How  is  this  done?  One  or  two  methods 
are  used.  The  remaining  property  subject 
to  Ux  in  the  taxing  district  Is  revaluated 
and  the  tax  levied  on  the  new  valuation. 
This  is  one  means  which  Is  used  to  shift 
the  burden  of  lost  property.  The  other 
means,  also  ujsed  If  the  taxing  district  is  re- 
quired to  raise  still  more  money.  Is  to  in- 
crease the  mill  rate  (tax  rate)  on  the  old 
or  new  valuations. 

The  extension  of  Bonneville  power  Into 
southern  Idaho,  while  it  will  lower  power 
rates  to  preferential  customers,  wlU  likewise 
place  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  the  rest  of  us. 
Cheap  electricity  sounds  good,  but  who  is 
going  to  pay  the  bill?  We  are  Indeed  a 
strange  people.  Quite  a  lot  of  us  will  lit- 
erally bust  our  shoestrings  supporting  Fed- 
eral power  systems  in  pursuit  of  cheap  elec- 
trclty.  and  then  scream  when  our  taxes  rise 
30  to  50  percent.  The  punishing  side  effects 
of  these  socialistic  type  beneficial  programs 
are  blandly  Ignored  by  their  stanch  sup- 
porters. 


A.  M. 


Piper,  Iowa  Republican,  Solid 
Baptist,  Recent  Groom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  22,  1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  22 
years  in  a  row  the  Capitol  has  had  a  tall, 
gentle  visitor  every  spring,  usually  at  the 
time  of  -the  annual  conclave  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
when  It  has  been  held  In  Washington. 

His  name  is  A.  M.  Piper,  editor  of  the 
Council  BlufTs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil,  and  a 
lifetime  student  of  governmental  busi- 
ness and  all  it  entails.  Scores  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  the  other  Cham- 
ber have  been  called  upon  "by  him  In  his 
diligent  rounds  of  those  In  high  public 
oflBce. 

Mr.  Piper  became  a  newspaper  report- 
er during  the  first  year  of  this  century, 
and  he  Is  still  going  strong  as  editor  of 
one  of  the  Influential  newsdailies  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  the  many 
character  traits  possessed  by  this  fine 
man,  but  a  gifted  writer-colleague  of  his. 
Harry  Mauck.  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Nonpareil,  has  done  a  superb  job  of 
capturing  this  noble  gentleman's  true 
distinction.  I  direct  the  attention  of  all 
to  this  stirring  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  herein  the  piece  about  Mr. 
Piper  written  by  Mr.  Mauck  for  the  July 
1  bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors: 


A.  M.  PiPEx:  lowA  REPrBLicAN.  Solid  Baptist, 

Recent  Oboom 

(By  Harry  Mauck.  Jr.) 

At  83.  Alvln  Meade  Piper  h.is  made  one 
concession  to  age.  No  longer  will  he  drive 
an  automobile. 

For  the  balance  of  modern  life,  count  him 
in. 

On  a  Thursday,  this  last  mid-May.  the  wil- 
lowy, gray-thatched  gentleman  who  has  di- 
rected the  editorial  page  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  announced  he  planned  to  n^rry  on 
Sunday.  Mr.  Piper  hnd  been  a  widower  for 
13  years. 

His  lovely  bride.  Susan  Brlnsmald  of  San 
Francisco — formerly  of  Des  Moines — and  her 
late  husband  had  t»een  friends  of  the  Pipers 
for  35  years. 

Would  we  help  with  some  of  the  details? 

Had  he  arranged  for  blood  tests,  required 
by  Iowa  law?  Taken  care  of,  he  replied.  The 
minister?     All  set. 

How  about  the  marriage  license?  He'd 
get  it  tomorrow. 

He  was  reminded  that  Iowa  law  requires 
a  3-day  waiting  period  between  applica- 
tion and  Issuance — and  he  was  bucking  a 
courthouse  that  closed  on  Saturday.  He 
thought  for  a  moment. 

"I  guess  they've  fixed  It  so  I  can't  be 
impetuous." 

He  was  married  on  Monday. 

This  is  a  man  of  many  facets,  but  Im- 
petuouslty  is  not  one  of  them.  This  is  a  man 
of  Inherent  integrity  and  built-in  dignity. 
He  can,  and  does,  change.  He  is  firm,  but  not 
Immovable. 

For  years  he  was  an  ardent  prohibitionist. 
Yet  he  was  one  of  the  States  first  editors  to 
call  for  Iowa  to  legalize  liquor  by  the  drink. 
a  Job  the  legislature  finally  accomplished  lu 
1963. 

••Prohlbltlou  Just  didn't  work."  he  will  tell 
you.  "Bootlegging  and  illegal  tavern  sales 
were  worse  than  regulated  saloons." 

His  friends  at  ASNE  are  responsible  for 
his  first  drink  of  liquor,  at  age  63. 

"We  walked  into  the  cocktail  lounge  at 
the  Willard  at  the  close  of  an  afternoon  ses- 
sion. Someone  ordered  martinis.  I'd  never 
even  seen  one  before.  I  must  have  drunk  it 
too  fast.  When  I  got  up  my  feet  didn't 
operate  properly." 

Mr.  Piper  has  been  an  ardent  Republican 
since  the  days  of  McKlnley. 

"I  became  a  Republican  when  I  was  16. 
That  was  In  1896  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  ran  against  McKlnley.  I  Just  didn't 
like  Bryan's  platform  of  free  silver.  My  fam- 
ily were  all  Democrats  but  I  wasnt  and  I'm 
still  not  sorry  I  changed  family  horses  before 
I  was  old  enough  to  vote." 

Yet  he  has  been  known  to  editorially  sup- 
port a  Democrat  at  the  local  level.  And  he 
voted  for  Woodrow  WUson  for  President  In 
1912. 

Many  of  his  friends  In  government  are 
Democratic.  He  renews  these  acquaintances 
each  year  in  Washington,  usually  for  a  week 
after  ASNE  meetings. 

"This  year  I  told  Senator  Humfhxkt  the 
ways  thlnsrs  were  going  I  hnd  better  enlarge 
my  Democratic  acquaintances  because  I  have 
a  feeling  there  are  going  to  fewer  and  fewer 
Republicans." 

Some  years  ago  (long  before  Ooldwatex), 
Mr.  Piper  wrote: 

■"The  more  I  read  of  history  the  more  I 
think  Harry  Truman  will  be  more  highly 
regarded  in  the  future  than  w^hen  he  was 
President.  He  had  to  make  many  great  de- 
cisions. They  weren't  all  right  ones,  but  he 
made  them." 

Stalwart  Republican  that  he  Is.  he  be- 
lieves the  Nation's  strength  lies  in  a  strong 
two-party  political  system.  To  this,  he  says. 
you  mtist  couple  a  people  with  strong  re- 
ligious convictions. 
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A  solid  Baptist  (they  part  on  the  liquor 
issue),  he's  the  best  source  in  the  office  for 
a  needed  Biblical  quote.  If  he  doesn't  re- 
member it  verbatim,  he  knows  in  what  book 
to  find  it.  And  the  same  goes  for  American 
history. 

Each  Sunday  his  lead  editorial  deals  with 
religion  as  a  philosophy  of  life.  Time  and 
again  he  has  rallied  faltering  southwest  Iowa 
Democrats  to  support  their  cause.  To  this 
free-enterpriser,  competition  in  politics  is  ns 
essential  as  competition  In  business. 

He  Is  proud  of  his  friendships  on  Capitol 
Hill,  the  great  and  near-great,  which  span 
such  political  chasms  as  former  President 
Hoover,  Senator  Taft,  Richard  Nixon.  Vice 
President  Johnson,  and  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 
"The  last  time  I  saw  Senator  Bthb  I  told 
him  one  of  my  greatest  regrets  is  that  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  him  for 
President. 

"Before  Nixon  was  nominated  for  President 
I  told  him  I  had  two  words  of  advice  for  him 
in  his  campaign.  The  words  were,  'Be  your- 
self." If  he  had  been  himself  I  believe  he 
would  have  been  elected. 

"I  also  told  Senator  Bill  Knowland  before 
he  retired  that  I  believed  the  near  future  of 
the  Republican  Party  might  depend  on 
California,  and  I  hoped  the  party  leaders  In 
that  State  wouldn't  get  into  a  hassle  among 
themselves.  He  didn't  answer,  but  began 
to  talk  about  other  matters.  His  candidacy 
for  Governor  later  upset  the  party  applecart." 
Great  Presidents? 

"Washington  and  Lincolrs.'and  maybe 
AnMrcKV  Jackson,  Theodore  Roo6>velt,  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelfc" 

You  understand  the  lmp>ortance  of  the  po- 
litical scene  in  Mr.  Piper's  life  when  you 
learn  that  twice  It  has  t>een  Instrumental  In 
separating  him  from  a  Job.  And  twice  it 
has  returned  him  to  work. 

At  20  he  left  Iowa  Wesleyan  College  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  his  birthplace,  to  be- 
come a  reporter  for  the  Iowa  State  Register 
at  Des  Moines. 

A  year  later,  the  opposition  Des  Moines 
Leader  printed  an  editorial  on  the  death  of 
McKlnley.  It  drew  warm  praise  over  the 
State. 

Acting  on  a  tip,  Mr.  Piper  did  a  bit  of  re- 
search. 

"It  was  practically  word-for-word  parts  of 
of  Beecher's  famous  oration  on  the  death  of 
Lincoln.  The  Leader  editor  had  substituted 
McKlnley 's  name  for  Lincoln,  and  Ohio  for 
Illinois. 

"I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  my  editor. 
He  had  me  do  a  story,  and  we  printed  it  along 
with  the  Leader's  editorial  and  Beecher  on 
Lincoln  side  by  side.  It  created  quite  a  stir. 
"Later,  when  the  papers  were  combined, 
the  editor  of  the  Leader  was  made  city  editor 
and  assigned  the  task  of  reorganizing  the 
staff.  He  knew  I  had  handled  the  story 
about  his  editorial  and  when  the  names  of 
the  new  staff  were  posted  I  wasn't  surprised 
to  find  I  was  not  on  the  list." 

Des  Moines  was  the  home  of  People's  Pop- 
ular Monthly,  a  family  magazine  circulated 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Piper  Joined 
the  staff,  soon  became  editor,  and  later  busi- 
ness manager. 

"We  had  no  trouble  getting  subscriptions. 
It  was  50  cents  a  year.  But  we  lost  money 
on  each  subscriber.  Our  problem  was  adver- 
tising— the  lack  of  it.  We  went  along  for 
over  20  years,  making  some  money  one  year 
and  losing  it  the  next  Depression  spelled 
death  in  1931." 

It  was  a  time  to  do  some  thinking.  He 
had  saved  some  money,  so  the  family  headed 
for  its  favorite  vacation  spot,  Estes  Park, 
Colo.  In  a  short  time  he  Joined  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  News-Herald,  a  Republican  paper. 
Later  he  was  to  play  a  part  In  its  merger 
with  the  Boulder  Camera,  Democrat. 

"It  was  a  situation  not  unlike  Des  Moines 
Both  impers  were  getting  along,  but  neither 
making    much    money.     The    Camera    name 


prevailed,  and  I  was  retained  as  a  Republican 
columnist." 

The  bank  holiday  closed  two  of  Boulder's 
institutions.  From  Washington  came  an 
edict  they  covild  not  reopen  without  merging 
and  Increasing  the  capital  stock  by  1100,000. 
"Getting  the  money  was  slow.  I  had  an 
idea  I  could  get  the  Job  done  If  I  could  be 
temporarily  relieved  of  my  newspaper  duties. 
My  publisher  agreed  to  let  me  try. 

"I  had  Just  one  sales  talk.  I  told  deposi- 
tors their  money  was  tied  up  and  they 
wouldn't  get  it  unless  we  could  get  a  new 
charter.  I  urged  them  to  take  10  percent 
of  their  deposits  and  buy  bank  stock. 

"We  raised  the  money,  at  the  rate  of  $10 
a  share,  and  ended  up  with  5,800  stockholders 
in  the  new  bank." 

Boulder  congratulated  him  on  a  civic  Job 
well  done. 

"Then,  to  my  amazement,  I  found  I  was 
through  at  the  Camera.  The  Camera  was 
becoming  even  stronger  Democratic,  and  I 
was  told  that  as  a  Republican  1  was  becoming 
too  well  known."  • 

The  Republicanism  that  had  cost  him  two 
Jobs  now  brought  a  new  one.  He  went  to 
work  for  the  GOP  in  Colorado,  and  later  for 
the  national  committee,  touring  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Colorado. 

After  this  Job  ended  he  learned  the  Non- 
pareil was  seeking  an  editor,  a  man  with 
Republican  "proclivities."  He  Joined  the 
paper  in  1937. 

Prolific,  his  agile  mind  produces  about  a 
thousand  editorials  a  year.  While  politics 
is  his  true  love,  Mr.  Piper's  interests  are 
broad;  economics,  history,  the  fine  arts.  He 
loves  music  and  the  theater.  Living  in  the 
Nation's  fifth  largest  railroad  center,  he  Is 
an"  oft-quoted  authority  on  the  problems  that 
beset  this  Industry. 

Whatever  the  subject,  his  basic  philosophy 
is  best  summed  in  his  Freedom  Foundation 
award  editorial  of  1960,  the  last  sentence  of 
which  reads : 

"The  United  States  will  be  a  great  and 
prosperous  nation  only  so  long  as  the  state 
Is  the  servant  of  its  citizens,  not  the  master 
of  its  subjects." 

On  May  2,  1857,  in  volume  1,  No.  1,  the 
Nonpareil's  first  editorial  stated: 

"In  politics  the  Nonpareil  partakes  of  the 
Republican  cast — that  party  being  nearest 
representative  of  our  political  proclivities. 
Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  com- 
mitting ourselves  totally  to  the  policies  of 
that  organization,  but  reserve  the  right  to 
adopt  whatever  coincides  with  our  views, 
and  to  condemn  what  we  cannot  reconcile 
with  our  beliefs,  in  an  Independent  way, 
dealing  plainly  but  kindly  with  all." 
This  is  our  man. 


Representative  Watne  L.  Hays,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  made  the  same  request  last  week  and  It 
was  objected  to  on  the  Republican  side,  as 
was  my  first  request  In  15  years  for  a  special 
order.  It  was  my  purpose  to  object  to  all 
1 -minute  speeches  but  I  shall  not,  pending 
my  next  request  for  a  1 -minute  speech. 
But  If  It  is  objected  to  on  the  Republican 
side,  I  shall  object  to  every  request  for  a 
1 -minute  speech  from  then  on  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle." 

Proving  there  Is  more  than  one  way  to  get 
in  a  1 -minute  speech. 


One-Minute  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel. 

I  thought  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  enjoy  reading  the  "One-Minute 
Speech": 

One-Minute  Speech 

When  a  Texas  Republican  got  up  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  a   1 -minute  speech. 


Morals  and  the  Deficit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  average  homeowner  begins  to 
allocate  his  income  between  mortgage 
payments,  living  expenses,  insurance, 
medical  bills,  and  so  forth,  it  does  not 
relieve  the  strain  on  the  family  pocket- 
book  to  discover  that  after  all  these  pay- 
ments total  less  than  they  were  in  the 
previous  year.  Yet  that  seems  to  be  a 
new  line  of  fiscal  thinking  in  the  Federal 
Government.  At  least  the  President 
seems  to  find  solace  in  the  fact  that  his 
administration's  current  deficit  is  not  as 
bad  as  last  January's  estimate. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  points  this 
up  in  his  article  "Morals  and  Deficit," 
which  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Morals  and  the  Deficit — All  Ideas  Seem  To 
Have  Been  Scttttled  foe  Cttetailing  Fed- 
eral Expenditxjbes 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
In  these  days  when  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  are  piously  stressing  re- 
minders of  conscience  and  moral  Issues  in 
the  equal  rights  crusade,  it  may  be  wondered 
why  those  symbols  of  national  behavior 
don't  seem  to  apply  also  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Government. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  it's  all  right  to 
spend  the  total  revenues  taken  from  the 
citizens  during  the  year  and  then  to  borrow 
still  more  and  spend  It,  thtis  Increasing  an 
already  recordbreaklng  debt.  If  the  citi- 
zen were  to  conduct  his  affairs  by  that  code, 
could  he,  too,  plead  that  Just  a  few  years 
ago  somebody  else  spent  as  much,  if  not 
more,  and  never  paid  off  a  dollar  of  debt? 

In  the  parlance  of  the  day,  it  has  become 
a  fad  to  denounce  anyone  who  wants  to 
balance  the  budget  as  some  kind  of  reac- 
tionary or  rlghtwlnger.  If  the  argument 
is  offered  that  a  conservative  Is  a  fellow 
who  wants  to  conserve  his  savings  and  his 
property,  the  retort  usually  is  that  this  is 
the  obsolete  and  unsophisticated  doctrine 
of  a  past  generation. 

If  fears  are  expressed,  moreover,  about  the 
future  value  of  the  dollar — that  it  may  buy 
less  when  It  is  taken  out  of  the  savings 
banks  than  when  It  was  put  in  there,  the 
answer  given  Is  that  the  national  welfare 
demands  such  confiscation. 

In  the  face  of  such  euphemistic  arguments. 
It  is  In  the  public  Interest  for  attention  to 
be  called  to  some  salient  facts  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  failed  to  make  clear  in   his 
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recent  aummuy  of  th«  MaUon's  finances 
for  the  flaeal  TMur  whlcb  oBdad  June  SO. 

Tbe  President  said  that  laac  Janxiary  his 
budget  experts  estimated  that  (tie  Hacal  year 
1963  would  show  a  dsAcH  of  tSJ  blUlon. 
but  he  added  that  It  now  Is  only  #6.2  billion. 
This  drop  of  $2.6  billion  la  sapposed  to  bring 
sighs  of  relief,  since  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
91.7  billion  of  this  decrease  ^^ma  been  made 
possible  by  a  cut  Ln  Federal  spending  and 
that  9900  million  more  than  expected  came 
In  from  tax  receipts,  sales  ef  asseU  and  other 
payments  to  the  Government  since  the 
January  estimate  was  mads. 

Now  9900  mUUon  Isn't  the  only  Increase  In 
revenues.  For,  actually,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Government  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  went 
up  96  billion  above  the  1963  figure.  Of  this 
sum  93  billion  was  contributed  by  tax  money. 
But  all  o<  this  was  sataa  up  In  Government 
spending  Just  the  sama,  and  the  budget  was 
still  left  unbalanced  with  a  deficit  of  96.2 
billion. 

How  can  any  institution  remain  In  good 
health,  fiscally  speaking.  If  It  uses  up  all  of 
Its  Increased  receipts  each  year  to  pay  cur- 
rent expenses  and  Incurs  also  even  a  bigger 
deficit  which  requires  the  borrowing  of  sttU 
more  money?  Any  thought  of  reduclngi  the 
public  debt,  moreover,  seenas  to  have  been 
abandoned  altogether. 

Yet  this  dUenuna.  whloh  has  gone  luire- 
solved  for  many  years,  doean't  appear  to 
bother  most  of  the  politicians  In  Washing- 
ton. They  point  out  that  H  must  be  all 
right  because  In  the  peaeaMme  years  since 
World  War  n  there  has  bean  a  deficit  every 
year  with  few  exceptions  and  there  Is  still 
enough  unborrowed  billions  to  send  a  man 
to  the  moon. 

But  the  Important  fact  to  bear  Ln  mind  Is 
that  fiscal  unsoundneas  doesn't  always  reach 
Its  climax  overnight  and  that,  when  the 
climax  does  come.  It  is  too  late  to  restore 
oonfldence. 

The  President,  after  surveying  his  onm 
figures — showing  that  tte  cxirrent  deficit 
isn't  as  bad  as  lost  January's  estimate — finds 
comfort  In  a  budget  of  993  6  billion  because 
It  Isn't  as  high  as  the  994.S  bUUon  estimated 
last  January.  Yet  the  Federal  budget  was 
987.8  billion  Just  13  months  ago — In  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  Why  couldn't  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  gotten  along  In  1963  with  that 
big  budget  of  987.8  bUllon?  How  can  a  re- 
duction In  tax  rates  now  be  considered  sound 
finance?  Even  U  busineas  Is  stimulated  and 
tax  receipts  should  grow  in  volume  next  year, 
why  should  the  Govemmemt's  expenses  go 
up  just  the  same? 

These  are  the  simple  questions  that  are 
left  unanswered  today  In  the  moral  at- 
□aosphere  of  the  National  Capital  where  the 
preachers  of  equal  rights  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  show  no  signs  of  becoming 
conscience-stricken  over  the  age-old  princi- 
ple that  It's  wrong  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 


Horn.  Carl  Vuuob 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   ICICHIOAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16. 1963 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pride  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  pajring 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
on  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  the  only 
man  in  history  to  serve  longer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  the  late 
beloved  Sam  Raybum.  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee during  this  session  of  Congress  totally 


briefed  on  the  legendary  Caul  Viicson. 
My  senior  colleagues  described  colorfully 
and  in  detail  this  great  personality. 

I  looked  forward  to  service  on  that 
committee  with  eagerness  and  anticipa- 
tion. There  was  no  disappointment. 
After  a  few  sessions,  it  was  clear  why  the 
people  of  his  district  chose  to  keep  him 
here  longer  than  any  other  Member  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  can  now  bear  witness  to  his  incredible 
depth  of  perception  and  understanding; 
to  his  incomparable  wealth  of  back- 
ground: to  his  magnetic  charm  and  wit; 
to  his  devotion  to  his  country;  to  his 
affection  for  his  fellow  man;  to  his  skill- 
ful handling  of  legislation;  and  to  his 
complete  fairness  and  inspiring  sense 
of  justice. 

I  am  honored  and  proud  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  as  a  colleague  of  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 


Government  Lotteries  of  Hangary,  Iceland, 
Italy,  Loxemboarg,  and  Rumania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  the  govern- 
ment-run lotteries  in  more  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  Hungary,  Iceland,  Italy. 
Luxembourg,  and  Rumania  are  among 
the  77  foreign  nations  which  utilize  gov- 
ernment lotteries  to  raise  revenue. 

Hungary,  in  1962.  took  in  over  $73 
million  in  gross  receipts.  After  payment 
of  prizes,  the  net  income  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  almost  $40  million.  The  Gov- 
ernment devotes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  lottery  income  to  housing  construc- 
tion and  for  development  of  sports.  In- 
cluding construction  of  sports  installa- 
tions. 

Iceliind  has  lotteries  which  are  of  a 
private  nature.  The  resultant  Income  to 
the  Government  is  derived  from  duties 
levied  if  the  prize  is  an  Imported  one  and 
taxes  on  the  prizes  won.  oVie  lottery  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iceland.  Last  year,  total  gross 
receipts  amounted  to  over  $950,000. 
The  other  lottery  which  was  initiated  in 
1953  provides  for  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terial rewards  such  as  cars,  houses,  fur- 
nishings, and  so  forth,  to  Individual 
ticket  holders.  The  profits  from  this 
lottery  have  been  used  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 
domicile  for  elderly  indigent  seamen. 

Italy  operates  several  lotteries  and 
thus  realizes  very  important  revenues. 
The  four  Government-operated  national 
lotteries  last  year  took  In  $4,409,000. 
The  net  profit  of  $2  "3  million  was  dis- 
tributed for  hospitals,  orphanages,  edu- 
cational institutions  and  various  chari- 
ties. The  big  lottery  took  in  over  $75 
million  and  after  payment  of  prizes,  al- 
most $41  million  went  to  the  Italian 
treasury. 


Luxembourg  Is  our  smallest  NATO 
partner.  In  1962.  the  total  gross  annual 
receipts  amounted  to  almost  $1V2  mil- 
lion. The  total  annual  net  Income  came 
to  almost  $400,000  which  was  used  for 
charitabte  and  welfare  programs  and 
for  the  benefit  of  numerous  medical 
organizations. 

Rumania,  although  a  Communist 
country,  knows  the  benefits  of  govern- 
ment-run lotteries.  Lottery  information 
from  this  country  is  neither  published 
nor  made  available  to  foreign  officials 
except  that  prizes  also  include  automo- 
biles and  household  appliances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  gambling 
In  this  country  is  a  $50-billion-a-year  In- 
dustry which  is  the  financial  mainstay 
of  organized  crime. 

Why  can  we  not  establish  a  national 
lottery  In  the  United  States  and  divert 
these  many  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Government  where  they 
may  work  for  the  public  good?  Why 
must  we  remain  blind  to  the  fact  that 
gambling  Is  part  of  himian  nature? 

A  national  lottery  in  this  country  can 
easily  pump  into  our  own  Treasury  over 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  income 
which  can  be  used  to  cut  our  high  taxes 
and  reduce  our  gigantic  national  debt. 


Mast  TransportatioQ  Demooitration^ 
Project        ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act  of  1961.  sponsored  by 
VS.  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
of  New  Jersey,  provided  funds  for  testing 
and  demonstrating  new  ideas  and 
methods  for  Improved  mass  transf>orta- 
tlon  systems  afid  services. 

Tills  commuter  ""park  and  ride"  sta- 
tion on  the  outskirts  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  is  the  first  such  demonstration 
project  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Several  Federal  and  State  officials  par- 
ticipated in  the  groundbreaking  cere- 
mony recently,  including  Gov.  Richard 
J.  Hughes.  Senator  Williams.  Lester  Eis- 
ner, Jr.,  of  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Home  Finance'  Agency,  Dwlght  R.  G. 
Palmer.  State  commissioner  of  highways 
in  New  Jersey.  State  senator  John  A. 
Lynch,  assemblyman  Norman  Tanzman 
and  Walter  Patchell.  vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  Mr.  John  Kohl, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Transix)rta- 
tion  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  who  was  Instrumental  in  coordi- 
nating the  program. 

As  Senator  Williams  pointed  out,  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  one  after  an- 
other, the  traffic-strangled  cities  of  the 
country  are  looking  to  the  transportation 
research  and  planning  experts  to  pull 
them  out  of  the  vexing  traffic  situation  in 
which  they  find  themselves  today. 
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An  excellent  article  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Dally  Home  News  on  July  17,  1963, 
covered  the  historic  project  and  I  in- 
clude the  contents  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

New  DAT  Dawning  fob  Those  Weary  Train 
Commuters 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  and  UjS.  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams  broke  ground  yester- 
day for  New  Brunswick's  Park  and  Ride  Sta- 
tion— an  experiment  they  hope  holds  the 
key  to  freedom  for  the  Nation's  traffic- 
shackled  commuters. 

The  ceremonies  took  place  on  the  Jersey 
Avenue  site  of  the  project  between  How  Lane 
and  Van  Dyke  Avenue  where  the  Millstone 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Joins 
the  main  line. 

INTOLERABLE    BURDEN 

A  select  group  of  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  officials  and  transporatlon 
men  heard  Hughes  hall  the  experiment  as 
one  destined  to  relieve  the  Intolerable  bur- 
dent  of  traffic  on  the  State's  highways. 

The  Governor  said  It  will  also  free  com- 
muters across  the  country  from  parking 
and  traffic  aggravations  and  help  maintain 
New  Jersey  as  a  first  State  In  Industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Industrial  growth,  he  noted,  occvirs  in 
areas  serviced  by  adequate  mass  transporta- 
tion systems.  He  saw  the  park  and  ride 
station  as  a  boon  to  transportation  by  reliev- 
ing highway  congestion  while  stimulating 
use  of  the  rsdlroads. 

He  declared:  "I  have  learned  that  a 
breakdown  of  mass  transportation  systems 
In  a  State  eclipses  that  State  as  an  Indus- 
trial giant  in  the  country. 

"New  Jersey  is  an  industrial  giant,"  he 
said,  "and  through  such  happy  projects  as 
these  we  can  remain  one." 

CITES  BOND  PROPOSAL 

He  concluded  with  a  plea  that  his  fellow 
citizens  take  an  honest  look  at  his  proposed 
$760-mllllon  turnpike  bond  issue  to  be  voted 
on  in  November.  He  said  the  proposal  is 
needed  to  finance  Immediate  expansion  of  In- 
dustrial and  education  facilities  In  the  State. 

Williams  was  Introduced  as  the  man  who 
made  It  all  possible  by  sponsoring  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act  of  1961  which  finances  two- 
thirds  of  the  $256,186  project.  He  termed 
the  project  a  bold,  hopeful,  new  step  In  meet- 
ing the  crushing  crisis  of  our  time — inade- 
quate  mass   transportation  facilities. 

He  described  the  officials  of  the  Trl-State 
Transportation  Committee,  the  State  high- 
way department,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, sponsors  of  the  project,  as  men  of 
Imagination  and  courage  for  undertaking  the 
experiment. 

But  we  warned.  "We  are  going  to  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  revitalizing  rail  and  bus 
transit  services  will  not  be  easy  or  Inexpen- 
sive. Strong  leadership  will  be  necessary  at 
all  levels  of  government.  We  have  that 
leadership  In  New  Jersey  with  Governor 
Hughes  and  Highway  Commissioner  Dwlght 
Palmer." 

Lester  Eisner,  Jr..  of  the  Federal  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  envisioned  the 
experiment  as  resulting  in  a  solution  to 
transportation  problems  In  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  other  places  across  the  country. 

OrriCIAL    OPTIMISTIC 

Walter  Patchell,  vice  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  equally  op- 
timistic about  the  results  of  the  test  sta- 
tion. He  predicted  It  will  prove  a  great  bene- 
fit to  the  area,  the  State,  and  the  mass 
suburban  transportation  systems. 

Palmer  described  the  project  as  the  best 
evidence  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  government, 
and  private  enterprise  in  meeting  a  common 
problem. 


He  predicted  the  result  would  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  New  Jersey  but  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

The  station,  which  will  be  operated  for  18 
months  on  an  experimental  basis,  will  t«st 
whether  adequate  parking  wUl  encourage  use 
of  the  railroads  by  commuters. 

A  chief  complaint  of  rail  commuters  Is  the 
lack  of  adequate  parking  space  near  down- 
town railroad  stations. 

According  to  trlstate  surveys,  more  than 
2,000  persons  pass  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  station  here  each  working  day. 
Many  reach  the  station  in  private  cars  and 
use  available  adjacent  parking. 

CONGESTION    RESULTS 

This  results  in  traffic  Jams  in  the  city  dur- 
ing rush  hours  and  limits  the  availability  of 
parking  space  for  downtown  shoppers. 

The  new  suburban  station  outside  the  city 
limits  will  have  parking  spaces  for  300  cars, 
a  small,  heated  waiting  room  for  commuters 
and  a  ticket  office.  There  will  be  no  re- 
strictions on  the  parking  at  the  site  and 
train  service  there  will  be  the  same  as  that 
available  In  the  downtown  station.  Forty- 
four  trains  to  and  from  New  York  will  stop 
at  the  station  each  work  day. 

While  the  station  is  In  operation,  trlstate 
officials  wUl  make  regular  marketing  surveys 
and  traffic  counts  and  compare  these  with 
similar  analyses  conducted  In  the  doVntown 
station. 

From  these  results  it  will  attempt  to  de- 
termine: 

Whether  easy  access  to  railroad  service  out- 
side a  suburban  city  center  win  generate 
additional  use  of  the  railroads. 

Whether  the  project  will  divert  passengers 
from  a  central  city  station  and  thereby  re- 
lieve traffic  congestion  within  the  city. 

And  whether  the  test  station  will  divert 
travelers  from  other  modes  of  travel. 

The  Rule  Construction  Co.,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  been  awarded  an  $81,499  contract 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  construct 
the  station. 


The  Student:  His  Courage,  Imagination, 
and  Intelligenct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  which  were  made  in  a  vale- 
dictorian address  given  by  Marie  Evelyn 
Freeman,  one  of  Sparks  (Nev.)  High 
School's  most  outstanding  graduates  this 
year.  I  feel  that  this  excellent  speech 
truly  emphasizes  the  urgency  of  getting 
an  education  in  the  world  of  today: 
TiiK  Student:  His  Courage,  Imagination, 
and  Intelligence 

To  create  a  better  world,  a  better  life,  and 
a  better  man — these  are  the  basic  goals  of 
education  today  and  have  been  the  ultimate 
alms  for  centiu-les  past.  A  bit  Idealistic? 
Too  abstract  to  suit  the  routine  of  a  com- 
mon man's  everyday  existence?  Perhaps 
the  concept  of  bettering  mankind  and  the 
world  presents  a  prodigious  problem  which 
Is  almost  more  than  our  untrained  minds 
can  conceive,  much  less  hope  to  solve.  But 
you  notice  I  said  almost  more  than  we  can 


realize.    Each  one  of  us  knows  that  absolute 
human  perfection   is   an  impossibility,  but 
this  realization  has  never  arrested  our  at- 
tempts  to  seek   further   Improvement. .  To- 
night we  have  been  given  a  glimpse  into  the 
comprehensive,    new    high    school    with    its 
amazing  compact  efficiency.     We  have  exam- 
ined impressive  qualifications  of  the  Instruc- 
tors and  administrators — the  very  ilfestream 
of  a  school — and  we  have  found  that  a  high 
school  education  or,  In  some  cases,  even  4 
years  of  college  preparation  will  no  longer 
suffice  to  properly   equip  a  man  or  woman 
to  teach  others.     In  keeping  with  the  age  of 
mechanical  genius,  the  teacher  must  also  be 
a  specialist,  an  expert  In  one  field,  or  more 
preferably.  In  a  variety  of  fields.    The  sub- 
jects he  must  teach  will  no  longer  be  the 
basic  courses  of  mathematics,  English,  and 
general  science  of   10  years  ago.     Organiza- 
tion, specialization — ^these  are  now  the  edu- 
cational   bywords.      For    what    reason    have 
these    revolutionary    changes    In    education 
taken  place?     Leaders  in  the  field  have  tried, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of   a  rapidly  trar^s- 
formlng  world    by   automating   school   sys- 
tems Into  smooth-running  machines.    They 
realize  that  si>eclal,  yet  very  personal  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  develop  students  who  will 
be  capable  of  accepting  their  responsibilities 
In  society.    We  see,  therefore,  that  educa- 
tion must  take  the  major  role  in  creating 
better  men  and  a  better  existence.     Never, 
In  the  course  of  progress,  however,  should 
education  lose  perspective  of  Its  sole  pur- 
pose,  that   of    cultivation   of    the   courage, 
imagination,  and  intelligence  of  the  student. 
In  America,  we  profess  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  yet  we  know  that  this  Is  not 
entirely  true.    All  men  should  be  equal  be- 
fore the  law,  and  there  should  be  equal  op- 
I>ortunlty   for   those   who   have   the   talent, 
personality,  and  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
that    opportunity.      We-  begin    equally    be- 
fore God,  our  neighbor,  and  before  law,  but 
we  do  not  remain  that  way  for  long.    Early 
In  the  schooling  process  differences  are  noted 
between    students.      A    vaguely    xinderstood 
quality  called  Intelligence  begins  to  present 
itself  and  draw  lines  of  division.    An  Increas- 
ing amount  of  attention   is  being  focused 
uj>on  the  bright  student  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: first,  an  oveiivhelmlng  need  has  come 
about  for  people  with  intelligence  and  proper 
training  to  perfcwm   the  myriad  of  highly 
skilled   Jobs   In   our   complex   20th    century 
society.    Secondly,  the  abilities  of  each  per- 
son must  be  developed  to  their  maximum  if 
he  iB  to  find  self-satisfaction.     The  richest 
resource  a  nation  can  possess  Is  a  vital,  edu- 
cated people.    The  measure  of  the  country's 
strength  Is  the  measure  of  lU  ability  to  de- 
velop the  talents  of  all  its  citizens.     Thus, 
the  already  complex  purp>06e  of  education  Is 
further  complicated.     All  must  be  trained, 
those  of  average  and  below  average  Intelli- 
gence  as   well   as   the   Intellectually  gifted. 
Laborers,   skilled   mechanics,   and   business- 
men in  today's  world  cannot  rely  upon  the 
chance  stroke  of  luck  to  earn  a  living.    The 
all-too-real    existence    of    competition    has 
forced   them  also  into   greater  prepyaratlon. 
Realizing  this,  schools  have  placed  additional 
burdens  of  decisions  upon  the  students  at  a 
younger  age.     Vocational  decisions  are  now 
encouraged     in     the     once     carefree    Junior 
high  school  years.     Subjects  once  reserved 
for  college  level  learning  have  now  been  In- 
troduced early  In  high  school.     Because  of 
tha..  tlnbellevable  number  of  extracurricular 
activities  which  are  offer  In  both  Junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  a  student  Is  again  placed 
In  the  position  to  decide.     Which  of  these 
activities    will    he    most    enjoy,    and    from 
which  wUl  he  most  profit?     These  attempts 
at    cultivation   of  his   Intelligence    and   the 
placement  of  so  many  decisions  upon  today's 
students  cause  him  to  take  a  more  serious 
and  perhaps  sometimes  a  more  adult  outlook 
upon   his   education   than   did  his  parents. 
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Men   may   live   longer  lives  today,  but   they 
alao  begin  living  sooner. 

Each  one  of  us  la  a  small  part  of  the  great 
living  stream  of  humanity,  and  we  each 
rely  upon  one  another  more  and  more  as 
time  goes  on.  The  danger  of  losing  Indi- 
vidual creativity  becomes  acute  In  such  a 
condition.  Creativity  must  come  from  the 
Imagination  of  an  Individual.  It  cannot 
come  through  group  effort.  To  encourage 
the  Imagination,  schooling  has  become  more 
liberal  In  Its  approach.  Ideas  and  concepts 
are  now  presented  along  with  the  time-hon- 
ored rigorous  rules  methods  to  challenge  the 
mind  and  awaken  new  Ideas.  We  are  told 
to  think  for  ourselves,  use  our  imaginations. 
be  Individuals.  Everyone  Is  constantly  be- 
ing reminded  about  Individuality  and  Its 
virtues,  but  how  often.  If  ever,  do  we  seri- 
ously consider  being  ourselves  and  thinking 
ourselves?  Oh,  that  takes  effort  and  re- 
sponsibility, so  why  bother?  But  If  you  are 
not  you.  who  are  you?  What  are  you?  Alwo- 
lutely  nothing.  Conformity,  Itself,  does  not 
mean  a  person  la  not  an  Individual  as  long 
as  he  uses  Independent  Judgment. 

It  takes  courage  as  well  as  Imagination 
and  Intelligence  to  make  an  Individual. 
Courage  comes  through  self -confidence,  self- 
reliance,  and  strength  In  personal  convic- 
tions. These  In  turn  can  come  partlaUy  by 
acquiring  sound  basic  knowledge  through 
education,  by  continuing  In  a  search  for 
truth,  and  by  developing  a  strong  ethical 
code. 

To  create  better  men,  a  better  life,  and  a 
better  world  •  •  •  how  well  Ls  the  progres- 
sive new  era  of  education  accomplishing 
these  age-old  purposes?  We  have  attempted 
to  show  you  tonight  the  tremendous  changes 
that  education  has  undergone  to  keep  pace 
with  a  streamlined  world.  The  oomi>act, 
modern  plant  which  houses  a  student  body 
of  several  thousand  along  with  a  well  trained 
facility  of  specialists  Is  the  administrator's 
c'xeam,  but  all  is  not  being  accomplUhed 
that  should  be.  We  shall  not  know  the  suc- 
eeas  of  bow  we  have  been  taught  or  the 
value  of  what  we  have  learned  until  we 
have  proven  their  worth  In  our  own  lives. 
Schools  and  teacher^  will  evaluate  them- 
selves by  evaluating  us. 

We,  the  graduates,  have  responsibilities 
too  iM  we  sit  smugly,  naively  In  our  chairs. 
We  should  continue  throughout  our  Uvea  to 
Improve  our  own  courage,  our  own  Imaglda- 
tlon.1  and  our  own  Intelligence.  Tonight. 
this  graduation  Is  merely  12  years  and 
counting. 


Hoote  Resolution  14:  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations 

ETXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8.  1961,  I  introduced  a  measure  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  During  the  87th 
Congnss  it  was  known  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 211,  and  earlier  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  and  In  the  presefi^  88th  Con- 
gress it  is  known  as  House  Resolution  14. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  axe  not  sufficient 
words  to  express  my  profound  gratitude 
and  personal  delight  to  the  more  than  20 
Meml-ers  of  the  House  who  joined  with 
me  in  that  most  stimulating  cmd  very 
enlightening  discussion  which  took  place 


on  the  subject  of  the  captive  nations — 
Congressional  Recokd.  March  8,  1961, 
"Russian  Colonialism  and  the  Necessity 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee," pages  3286-3311. 

The  popular  response  to  House  Reso- 
lution 211.  now  House  Resolution  14.  has 
l)een  so  enthusiastic  and  impressive  that 
I  feel  dutybound  to  disclose  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  many  Americans  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  write  me  on  this 
subject.  These  citizens  are  cognizant  of 
the  basic  reasons  underlying  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  committee.  They 
understand  clearly  the  vital  contribution 
that  such  a  committee  could  make  to  our 
national  security  interests.  In  many 
cases,  they  know  that  no  public  or  pri- 
vate body  is  In  existence  today  which 
is  devoted  to  the  task  of  studying  con- 
tinuously, systematically,  and  objec- 
tively all  of  the  captive  nations,  those  in 
Eastern  EJurope  and  Asia,  including  the 
numerous  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself. 

Because  their  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  expressive  and  valuable,  I  include 
the  following  responses  of  otir  citizens  to 
House  Resolution  14  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Armenian  R«voLnTioNA«T  Feddwtion. 

Los   Angeubs   NJDEH   COMurrrxx. 
Congressman  Danixl  J.  Flood. 
House    of    Representatives    Office    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Mk.  CoNaaxssKAN:  The  Los  Angeles 
Njdeh  Committee  of  the  Armenian  Revolu- 
tionary Federation  informs  you  that  a 
resolution  has  been  passed  by  our  \inlt  sup- 
porting passage  of  House  Resolution  14.  sub- 
mitted by  you.  which  calls  for  the  formation 
of  a  Special  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  wlU  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tyrannised  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are.  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
HowAEO  W.  SxrrH.  head  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  release  your  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and 
passage. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  conunend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to  as- 
sure you  of  otir  every  support  of  your 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

OcoKGK  Fkaiam. 

Secretary. 

Los  Ancelks.  CALir. 


I  have  written  to  all  Congressmen  from 
Massachusetts  asking  them  to: 

1.  Introduce   similar   resolutions,   and 

2.  to  use  their  Influence  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  and  especially  with  Chairman 
Howard  W.  Smfth  to  Initiate  action  on  the 
proi>osed  legislation  (H.  Res.  14  and  H.  Res. 
15)  and  start  public  hearings. 

Members  of  our  organization  have  also 
written  letters  to  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Smith. 

I  trust  that  we  can  continue  to  count 
on  your  support  In  this  matter,  so  Important 
to  all  of  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Ukrainian    Congress    Committee    or 

Amoiica.  Inc.,  Boston  Branch. 
Crest  Szczudluk.  Public  Relations. 


West  RoxBrrar.  Mass.. 

May  7. 19€3. 
Hon.   Philip  J.  Philbin. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressmak  Philbin:  On  behalf  of 
the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America.  Inc..  I  am  very 
pleased  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
excellent  comments  on  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day  observances  on  January  24.   1963. 

We  also  welcome  your  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions In  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Boston  branch  of  UCCA  is  fully  supporting 
you.  as  well  as  Congressmen  Flood.  E>erwln- 
skl  and  others.  In  jqut  endeavor  to  create  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

We  are  preparing  plans  to  observe  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  July.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  year's  ob- 
servances would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 


*  Racine,  Wis.. 

May  29.  1963. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman  :  The  Racine  Chap- 
ter of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federa- 
tion Informs  you  that  a  resolution  has  been 
passed  by  our  unit  supporting  passage  of 
House  Resolution  14.  submitted  by  you. 
which  calls  for  the  formation  of  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations. 

Recent  developments  worldwide  and  In 
Washington  make  the  formation  of  such  a 
committee  Imperative  to  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  will  bring 
added  hope  to  the  tjrranlzed  peoples  of  the 
once  free  nations  today  In  Soviet  bondage. 

We  are  In  addition  to  this  letter,  contact- 
ing our  Congressman  as  well  as  Congressman 
Howard  W.  Smtth,  bead  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, urging  him  to  release  your  resolution 
to  the  House  floor  for  quick  debate  and 
passage. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
you  for  your  stand  In  this  regard,  and  to 
assure  you  of  our  every  support  of  your 
measure? 

Sincerely, 

Bassom  Kalocstion. 

Haverhill      Chapter.      Abmenian 
Revolotionaxt  Federation. 

Haverhill.  Mass.. 

June  10, 1963. 
Re:    Passage   of   House   Resolutions    14   and 
15,   Captive    Nations   Committee    Estab- 
lishment. 
Congressman  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Oonoekssman  Flood:  The  Haverhill 
Chapter  of  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Fed- 
eration commends  you  for  the  Introduction 
of  your  bill  on  captive  nations.  It  Is  oxir 
fondest  hope  that  our  pe<^le  may  once  again 
enjoy  their  Independence  and  that  Armenia 
may  resume  Its  rightful  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

We  feel  the  formation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee has  proposed  In  your  bUl  will  not  only 
give  added  hope  and  determination  to  these 
enslaved  people,  but  In  addition,  will  bring 
to  light  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  subjection  of  the  Independent 
Republic  of  Armenia. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  our  people  and  pledge  our  complete  sup- 
port for  your  bill. 

Our  Congressman.  William  H.  Bates,  has 
been  Informed  of  our  position  and  his  sup- 
port has  been  requested.  We  have  also  for- 
warded a  letter  to  Congressman  Howard  W. 
Smith  expressing  our  deep  concern  as  to  the 
delay  In  getting  yoxir  bUl  out  of  committee. 
In  conclusion,  we  applaud  your  selection 
as  the  recipient  of  the  Freedom  Award. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Yegttzas  Antararnian. 

President. 
Hemagac    Vosterichian, 

Secret ary. 


June  4,  1963. 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  time  Is  approach- 
ing when  It  win  again  be  your  privilege  and 
duty  as  President  of  our  great  Nation  to 
proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  84th 
Congress.  This  proclamation  Is  more  than 
an  empty  gesture.  It  announces  to  those 
who  Intend  to  enslave  the  whole  world  and 
to  their  miserable  captives  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  America  Is  still  true  to  her 
great  heritage  and  determined  "that  freedom 
Ehall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Those  who  cringe  before  the  shame  of  our 
betrayal  of  Cuba  and  Hungary — by  allowing 
the  Hungarian  question  to  be  dropped  from 
the  U.N.  agenda,  may  once  again  raise  their 
heads  with  pride  as  America  announces  to 
the  world  that  she  is  still  alined  with  the 
forces  of  freedom. 

America,  "the  land  of  the  free  and   the 
home  of  the  brave,"  looks  to  you,  her  chosen 
leader,  to  proclaim  Captive  Nations  Week. 
Sincerely, 

Acnes  F.  Daniel. 


They  Won't  Grow  Tomatoes  Next  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29,  1963,  the  House  defeated  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Mexican  labor  program  by 
a  vote  of  158  to  174.  The  detrimental 
effects  of  this  decision  are  being  edi- 
torialized from  Mexico  to  Seattle.  The 
serious  Impact  of  depleting  this  labor 
force  Is  well  Illustrated  In  the  following 
article  from  the  front  page  of  the  Inde- 
pendent-Herald of  Yuba  City,  Calif.,  on 
July  10.  1963.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  submit  this  article  for  con- 
sideration of  this  House : 
Mexican  Crews  roR  Farm  Jobs  Cut  From  1962 

Not  less  than  1.750  and  possibly  2,100 
braceros  will  be  brought  to  Sutter  and  Yuba 
Counties  this  year  to  harvest  about  7.000 
acres  of  tomatoes,  according  to  Ed  Dennis, 
manager  of  the  Yuba  City  office  of  the 
Northern  California  Growers  Association. 

This  represents  a  substantial  drop  from 
the  3.200  braceros  used  locally  last  year. 
Dennis  attributes  this  to  mechanization  In 
crops  other  than  tomatoes. 

Mechanization  has  been  tried  In  harvest- 
ing tomatoes.  But  machines  rip  out  the  en- 
tire plant  without  regard  for  the  ripeness  of 
Individual  tomatoes.  Dennis  notes.  The  re- 
sult Is  crop  waste  with  lower  tonnage  and 
profit  for  the  grower — and  Increased  prices 
for  the  consumer. 

So  tomatoes  continue  to  be  harvested  by 
hand,  and  domestic  laborers  are  difficult  to 
recruit.  Dennis,  In  charge  of  locating  field 
help  for  association  members,  tells  why: 

"The  tomato  harvest  coincides  In  part  with 
the  peach,  pear,  prune,  and  nut  harvests. 
Domestics  would  rather  pick  those  crops 
than  tomatoes,  which  require  stoop  labor. 
And  when  the  other  harvests  pull  from  the 
domestic  labor  pool  there  are  not  enough 
workers  left  to  bring  In  the  tomato  crop." 

The  alternative  for  tomato  growers  Is  to 
call  for  braceros.  They  supplement — not 
supplant — domestic  labor  used  to  harvest 
the  140.000  tons  of  tomatoes  expected  to  b« 


taken  from  fields  in  Sutter  and  Yuba  Coun- 
ties. 

Dennis  explains  how  the  association  re- 
cruits workers: 

"First  we  contact  the  California  Depart- 
ment of  Employment  office  over  In  Marysvllle. 
It  supplies  us  with  all  the  qualified — and  by 
that  I  mean  physically  able — persons  willing 
to  do  stoop  labor.  We  subtract  those  per- 
sons from  the  number  needed  to  harvest  the 
crop  and  then  send  to  El  Centro  for  the 
remainder  that  we  need." 

El  Centro  Is  the  scene  of  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department's  bracero  reception  center. 
There  Mexican  nationals  who  have  applied 
to  work  In  the  United  States  under  the 
bracero  program,  Public  Law  78.  complete 
screening  by  the  Immigration  Service  and 
await  asslsnment  to  field  work. 

Reception  center  officials  will  receive  word 
from  Dennis  telling  how  many  and  what 
kind  of  laborers  he  needs.  He  will  not  want 
men  who  are  tall  or  fat. 

"Stoop  labor  Is  the  hardest  kind  of  work," 
he  says.     "Men  who  are  tall  or  fat  usually 
have  a  hard  time  ahead  In  the  fields,  where 
they  must  work  bent  almost  double  under, 
a  hot  sun." 

The  Immigration  Service  qualifies  braceros 
In  other  ways.  Its  officers  search  their  back- 
grounds and  reject  those  with  criminal  rec- 
ords. And  Its  doctors  reject  others  found 
to  have  communicable  diseases. 

Upon  being  approved,  braceros  are  sent 
by  bus  to  their  destination — but  not  before 
certain  costs  are  paid  In  advance  by  their 
prospective  employers. 

The  grower  must  pay  a  $15  contracting  fee 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  each  bracero 
that  It  provides,  Dennis  points  out.  Then 
he  must  pay  round-trip  fare  from  El  Cen- 
tro— about  $22 — and  two  meals  en  route.  In 
all.  the  grower  has  about  $40  tied  up  In  each 
bracero  before  the  man  puts  a  fool  In  the 
field — and  It  can't  be  deducted  from  the 
bracero 's  wages. 

But  the  Incidental  expenses  don't  end 
there.  The  grower  must  have  adequate 
housing  ready  for  the  bracero  and  must  pro- 
vide safe  transportation  to  and  from  the 
fields. 

"We  Inspect  our  members'  trucks."  Dennis 
says,  "and  affix  a  windshield  sticker  to  those 
that  we  certify  safe  to  carry  workers." 

Almost  all  of  the  workers  brought  to  this 
area  are  destined  for  the  tomato  fields.  It's 
one  of  the  few  kinds  of  work  which  the 
Labor  Department  permits  braceros  to  do 
in  California.  This  Is  to  avoid  competition 
between  them  and  domestic  labor. 

Braceros  are  allowed  to  hoe  and  to  thin 
sugarbeets — a  Job  In  which  350  of  them  are 
currently  employed  locally — ^but  this  too  Is 
back-tlrlng  work — moving  up  and  down  rows 
while  weeding  with  a  short-handled  hoe. 
The  other  harvest  In  which  they  are  used  ex- 
tensively Is  strawberry  picking.  Again — 
stoop  labor. 

This  does  not  mean  that  growers  prefer 
to  use  no  one  but  Mexican  nationals  for  this 
t3rpe  of  work,  Dennis  emphasizes. 

"I  do  not  know  of  a  single  member  of  this 
association  who  would  not  be  willing  to  use 
qualified  domestic  help.  But  I  stress  the 
word  'qualified.'  Our  members  must  be 
reasonably  sure  that  their  workers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  get  the  Job  done.  They 
don't  want  to  see  their  tomatoes  rot  In  the 
field." 

To  support  his  statement  he  points  out 
that  the  association  hires  from  1.500  to  2,000 
domestic  laborers  annually.  But  many  of 
these  are  skilled  or  semiskilled  workers.  The 
Jobs  they  fill  are  as  Irrigators,  foremen  and 
tractor  drivers;  seldom  are  they  employed  In 
stoop  labor. 

"It's  not  the  money."  Dennis  says.     "We 
paid  $2,165,000  to  braceros  last  year  not  be- 
cause   we   preferred    them,    but   because   no 
one  else  was  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  work." 
Asked   what  he   thought  tomato  growers 


might  do  If  Congress  does  not  repeal  or 
modify  Its  decision  to  end  the  bracero  pro- 
gram this  year,  Dennis  replied: 

"Simple.    They  won't  grow  tomatoes  next 
year." 


Adequate  Minority   Staffing  for  a  More 
Effective  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  from  Iowa,  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwengel,  sF>oke  before  the  newly 
formed  Republican  Women  of  Capitol 
Hill  organization  on  the  subject  of  ade- 
quate minority  staffing.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject  and  its  bear- 
ing on  the  effectiveness  of  Congress,  I 
have  asked  to  include  the  excellent  report 
of  this  speech  by  Isabelle  Shelton,  which 
appeared  In  the  June  27,  1963,  Issue  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
The  above-mentioned  article  follows:  .^? 
MiNORTTT  Adding  to  Statt  Aids  -^ 

(By  Isabelle  Shelton) 
Republicans  are  making  progress  In  their 
campaign  to  require  more  minority  party 
members  on  congressional  committee  staffs. 
Representative  Feed  Schwengel  reported  ?ast 
night. 

Mr.  Schwengel,  an  Iowa  Republican,  ad- 
dressed the  Republican  Women  of  Capitol 
Hill,  an  organization  of  women  who  work  In 
both  House  and  Senate  for  Republicans.  The 
lowan  was  the  first  speaker  to  address  the 
new  group,  which  has  Just  organized.  It  met 
In  the  Caucus  Room  In  the  Old  House  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  Schwengel  said  the  House  Republican 
Conference  Subcommittee  on  Increased 
Minority  Staffing,  of  which  he  Is  a  member, 
"is  now  diligently  at  work  In  the  fields  of 
research,  public  relations,  and  the  documen- 
tation of  facts." 

Representative  Gbulo  Ford,  new  chair- 
man this  year  of  the  House  Republican  Con- 
ference Committee,  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  crusade  for  a  more  adequate  ration  of 
Republican  staff  members,  appointed  the 
committee  early  this  year. 

Mr.  Schwengel  said  he  and  Senator  Proutt 
of  Vermont  have  resolutions  pending  which 
would  provide  that  the  minority  party  (right 
now  the  Republicans)  provide  up  to  40 
percent  of  the  professional  staff  of  each  com- 
mittee.   The  ratio  Is  one  below  that  now. 

Congress  needs  more  minority  staff  mem- 
bers, the  lowan  said,  because  at  present 
the  minority  "cannot  possibly  fulfill  the 
prime  mission  that  Is  ours  as  the  minority — 
that  of  presenting  an  articulate  and  effective 
opposition." 

One  result  of  this  defaulting  by  the  mi- 
nority Is  that  It  has  encouraged  "poor  drafts- 
manship"' of  many  bills — "and  oldtlmers 
say  our  draftsmanship  Is  lower  than  Its  been 
In  years."  Mr.  Schwengel  said. 

Another  unhappy  result  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  speaker  suggested.  Is  that  It  mutes 
the  voice  of  the  "loyal  opposition"  whose 
function  "always  has  been  to  criticize  con- 
structively, and  propose  sound  alternatives." 
Since  Republicans  cannot  prepare  well- 
thought-out  legislative  prof>06als  without  the 
requisite  staff,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  In  recent  years  to  depend  more  and 
more  on  "the  President's  legislative  program 
than  our  own,"  Mr.  Schwengil  said. 
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:/lnally.  the  speaker  said.  "lack  of  a  minor- 
ity staff  has  kept  tbe  Republican  Party  polit- 
ically weak." 

Last  night's  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Ceraldlne  B.  Sheldon,  president  of  the  new 
•  group 


SarTiTa]  of  a  Snudl  Bofinei* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF   KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable families  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  head  of  this  family,  Samuel 
Rosenblatt,  was  bom  in  Rumania  in  1861. 
Recognizing  the  absence  of  opportunity 
and  freedom  which  was  the  situation  in 
his  country  then  as  now,  upon  reaching 
manhood,  young  Samuel  migrated  to  the 
United  States,  leaving  behind  his  wife 
and  children  until  he  could  become 
established  In  the  new  land.  For  his 
own  protection  and  that  of  his  family, 
the  name  Rosenblatt  was  assumed  in 
place  of  Braun.  After  initial  stops  at 
Baltimore  and  Oklahoma,  the  family 
traveled  to  Hancock  County,  Ky.,  having 
been  told  that  it  was  "God's  country." 

After  one  or  two  business  ventures  out- 
side of  Hawesville,  the  county  seat,  Mr. 
Rosenblatt  returned  to  that  community 
where  today,  the  building  which  he  pur- 
chased and  the  business  which  he  estab- 
lished, stand  as  a  continuing  memorial  to 
this  man  of  vision,  courage,  and  tre- 
mendous energy.  The  original  store 
dealt  in  clothing  and  groceries  and  later 
developed  an  extensive  tobacco  business. 
Through  the  years  Sam  Rosenblatt,  as 
he  was  known  and  loved,  proved  his  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  his  adopted  home 
and  when  he  died  in  May  1927  he  left 
a  lasting  heritage  built  on  faith  In  and 
love  for  his  fellow  man. 

With  the  change  of  times  the  Rosen- 
blatt store  now  specializes  in  clothing  for 
the  entire  family  and  through  the  years, 
this  firm  has  not  only  furnished  its  cus- 
tomers quality  merchandise  but  It  has 
provided  quality  in  the  truest  definition 
of  business  ethics.  It  is  now  a  third  gen- 
eration business  carried  on  by  son.  Leo, 
and  grandson,  Nathan.  In  a  few  short 
years  Nathan's  son,  Samuel.  II,  will 
doubtlessly  take  his  place  in  this  business 
which  has  stood  firm  through  depression 
and  prosperity  and,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  serious  floods.  Starting  with 
Its  founder,  the  Rosenblatt  store  is  to- 
day one  of  the  few  small  businesses 
which  has  survived  the  onslaught  of 
time  and  changing  conditions  by  virtue 
of  having  been  established  and  continued 
by  men  of  tireless  energy,  unquestioned 
integrity  and  determination,  dedicated 
to  the  betterment  of  their  community. 

In  recent  years  a  floodwall  was  built  to 
protect  this  community  and  now  a  new 
bridge  is  to  be  erected  across  the  Ohio 
River  at  Hawesville,  Ky.,  and  Cannelton, 
Ind.  In  addition,  a  new  lock  and  dam 
is  under  construction  by  the  U.S.  Corps 


of  Engineers  at  Hawesville  and  Cannel- 
ton. These  accomplishments,  together 
with  the  anticipated  new  industry  which 
will  locate  in  Hancock  County  in  the 
future,  will  bring  better  times  to  the  citi- 
zens in  that  area  and  will  justify  the 
faith  and  belief  that  Leo  Rosenblatt,  his 
father  and  all  of  his  family  have  had  in 
Hawesville  and  Hancock  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  well  know,  there 
are  not  many  small  merchants  left  and 
those  who  have  diligently  struggled  for 
survival  against  countless  odds  and  ac- 
cepted the  good  with  the  bad  and 
are  now  an  integral  part  of  their  com- 
munity, are  to  be  commended.  I.  there- 
fore, want  to  salute  Leo  Rosenblatt,  his 
son.  Nathan,  and  all  the  members  of  their 
families  for  their  never-ending  display 
of  good  citizenship,  courage,  and  loyalty 
to  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  Hawesville.  Ky..  we 
have  an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Hancock  Clarion.  On  July  18.^963. 
this  newspaper  also  paid  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  family. 
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West  Virgiman  in  Vietnam  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  HECHLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  include  J^  following  article 
from  the  Morgan^wn  (W.  Va.)  Post, 
concerning  the  appofrjtment  of  William 
W.  Parriott  to  a  position  with  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Developwient. 
W.  W.  Parriott  QErtf  Vietnam  Post 

William  W.  Parriott.  a  former "Morgantown 
resident  and  graduate  of  the  .university,  who 
has  been  a  criminal  ii^vestlgator  for  20  yeaxs 
In  the  United  States  and  Asia,  has  accepted 
a  position  In  Vietnam  y^th  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  which  adntln- 
Isters   the   U.S.    foreign   aaslstance   program. 

With  headquarters  In  Saigon.  Mr.  Parriott 
win  advise  provincial  police  chiefs  In  Im- 
proving methods  of  public  safety  and  help 
develop  training  programsi^bt  Vietnamese 
law  enforcement  personnel.  / 

Mr.  Parriott  was  born  In  I?ewburg.  attend- 
ing Monongalia  Countf  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  Morgantown  High  School.  He 
received  his  degree  from  the  university  in 
1933.  where  he  starred  In  football  and  was 
a  p>ole  vaulter  on  the  track  team. 

He  served  as  sports  editor  of  the.Ii|organ- 
town  Post  from  1934  to  1936.  andrwas  later 
a  reporter  for  the  Washlngt^ajJByenlng  Star. 

A  captain  In  the  U.S.  Marioe  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  he  served  h  years  In  the 
Pacific  theater,  and  was  awartted  the  Or- 
der of  the  Purple  Iteart.        .    .      1 

Before  Joining  the  AgencfTSr  Internation- 
al Development.  Mr  Parrlc«tt  was  a  criminal 
Investigator  for  the  security  dlvUlon  of  the 
Army  Material  Ckinunand  In  Washington.  He 
also  served  In  Washington  as  assistant  chief 
of  the  investigation  division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  Provost  Marshal's  Office  and 
as  a  consultant  to  the  National  Security 
Training  Conunlslon.  He  spent  2  years 
with    the   Federal    Bureau   of   Investigation. 

In  Foreign  Service,  he  was  a  seciirlty  of- 
ficer for  the  American  Embassies  In  London 
and  Manila  and  served  for  2  years  with  the 


Par  East  Command  of  the  Army  as  super- 
visory criminal  investigator. 

Mr.  Parriott.  who  had  been  living  at  1111 
Arlington  Boulevard  In  Arlington.  Va..  will 
leave  for  Vietnam  following  orientation  In 
Washington. 


A  Purported  Conversation  Between  Khra- 
thchev  and  the  Chinese  Delegation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  read  the  Weekly 
Review  published  in  London  by  Mr. 
deCourcy.  The  issue  of  June  19  is  most 
interesting  in  that  it  contains  a  pur- 
ported conversation  between  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Chinese  Communist 
delegation.  The  first  four  pages  of  the 
Weekly  Review  follow : 

Pactnc  the  Facts 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  In  talks  with 
the  Chlnese^uppoeed  to  have  been  highly 
secret — Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  this: 

"In  1946.  Russia  had  a  chance — slender, 
but  real — of  setting  up  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment In  Prance.  If  that  had  come  off, 
there  could  have  been  no  NATO.  The  pros- 
pects of  a  very  rapid  Communist  advance 
would  have  been  substantial.  However.  It 
did  not  work  out  like  that.  The  West  gained 
time,  and.  as  stories  of  Communist  action  In 
Bast  Europe  spread,  strong  conservative 
forces  and  the  British  Labor  Party  awoke. 
NATO  was  created . 

"From  that  day  to  this.  Russia  has  had 
to  choose  between  an  advance  by  stealth  or 
world  war.  The  latter  would  have  Involved 
Immense  risks.  The  former  was  a  certain 
winner. 

"If  the  Chinese  view  were  adopted,  the  first 
result  would  be  the  rise  to  power  In  both 
America  and  Britain  of  the  antl-Communlst 
fanatics.  Russia  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  advance  by  stealth.  Bvery  move  would 
be  resisted. 

"The  alternative — war — cannot  be  thought 
of  unless  and  until  Russia  has  gained  com- 
plete superiority  in  antimissile  missiles  or 
some  other  device. 

"GLOWING    prospects 

"As  a  result  of  Russian  wisdom — and  Stalin 
would  have  adopted  Just  the  same  policy — 
some  40  or  more  private  letters  have  been 
exchanged  between  myself  (Khrushchev)  and 
Mr,  Kennedy.  I  am  on  close  terms  with  Mr, 
Macmlllan.  who  now  believes  me  and  thinks 
we  are  evolving.  We  have  communlzed  Cuba 
and  have  an  Important  military  base  within 
90  miles  of  the  American  shore.  Our  slight 
tactical  retreat  in  1963  amounted  to  nothing 
important.  Nearly  all  Latin  America  is  ripe 
for  revolution. 

"American  finance  Is  being  poured  out  to 
assist  Communist  projects  in  many  places. 
All  the  northern  half  of  Africa  Is  In  chaos 
and  will  shortly  conform  to  our  plans.  In 
Laoa,  our  methods  have  stopped  American 
Intervention  and  have  almost  handed  the 
country  over  to  China.  We  have  given  you 
great  help. 

"In  the  Middle  East,  we  control  the  arms 
supply^  In  India,  while  we  have  opposed 
your  more  blatant  moves,  we  are  making  great 
progress — all  In  your  Interests,  as  we  do  not 
aspire  to  control  India  for  Russia.  Above 
all.  we  have  organized  an  Immense  Negro  up- 
heaval  in  America  which,  given  good  luck. 
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will  wreck  that  country.  We  are  within  sight 
of  a  pro-Communist  Party  in  the  heart  of 
America  which  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
gaining  control  of  five  large  cities.  The 
American  whites  are  running  away  from 
those  cities. 

"Italy  Is  moving  leftward.  Portugal  Is  In 
dire  straits  about  Africa.  We  are  still  blocked 
in  Berlin,  but  that  will  not  last. 

"It  would  be  madness  to  adopt  the  policy 
you  suggest  and  thus  awaken  every  dormant 
Instinct  In  America  an^  Britain." 

That,  we  believe,  is  what  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  said.  We  gather  that  the  Chinese  have 
not  found  it  easy  to  reply,  because  their  real 
objectives  are  based  on  Jealousy  of  Russia 
and  not  on  sincere  doctrinal  anxieties.  They 
see  well  enough  that  Russia  is  planning  to 
outmatch  China,  and  this  is  not  liked. 


The  Anglo-American  View 

Mr.  Kennedy  and.  Mr.  Macmlllan  are  bent 
on  a  deal  with  Russia.  They  say  that  Russia 
Is  becoming  European  and  that  the  time  has 
come  to  bring  her  within  the  family.  Antl- 
communlsm  Is  outdated  and  absurd. 

Nothing  will  induce  either  Mr.  Kennedy  or 
Mr.  Macmlllan  to  believe  that  Russia  has  not 
the  remotest  Intention  of  switching  from 
communism  to  a  new  form  of  American  or 
British  socialism.  That  Russia's  real  atti- 
tude Is  Just  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  put  it  to 
the  Chinese,  neither  Mr.  Kennedy  nor  Mr. 
Macmlllan  will  believe. 

This  service  therefore  thinks  that,  as  there 
Is  to  be  no  resistance  by  America  or  Britain 
at  present,  we  can  make  up  our  minds  that 
more  ground  will  be  conceded  before  public 
opinion  says,  stop. 

It  would  seem  that  the  most  immediate 
danger  lies  Inside  America,  where  racial  strife 
is  to  be  fanned  to  the  extreme.  So  dangerous 
and  Important  Is  this,  that  we  have  had  a 
special  survey  prepared,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished In  the  August  Issue  of  Intelligence 
Digest.  It  has  been  put  together  by  experts 
In  11  American  cities  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
Intelligence  Digest. 

We  want  every  subscriber  to  order  10  extra 
copies  of  the  August  Issue  of  Intelligence 
Digest.  Please  write  In  now.  so  that  we  can 
arrange  the  printing.  The  rep>ort  Is  shat- 
tering and  Is  documented  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  dispute. 

AMERICA    FACES    THE    BIGGEST   OFFENSIVE 

The  fact  Is  that  America  herself  now  faces 
the  biggest  direct  Communist  offensive  ever 
planned  since  the  Russian  Revolution  itself. 
Unless  public  opinion  awakens  to  this  at 
once,  the  consequences  will  be  extremely 
costly. 

It  Is  almost  incredible  that  while  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev Is  working  on  this,  an  Anglo-American 
delegation  is  In  Moscow  trying  to  organize 
still  ftu-ther  concessions — and  ones  which 
could  prove  fatal.  If  Russia  Is  ahead  with 
antimissile  missiles — or  could  get  ahead — 
then  for  America  to  stop  before  she  has  an 
effective  weapon  Is  suicidal. 

Naturally,  a  test  ban  Is  politically  popular 
and  nothing  Is  more  physically  urgent — but 
not  at  the  cost  of  giving  Russia  total  su- 
periority. 

HONEST    ADVICE    NEEDED 

We  can  only  pray  that  the  technical  ad- 
visers of  the  American  and  British  Govern- 
ments will  have  the  courage  to  give  honest 
advice  and  will  tell  the  political  chiefs  that 
If  It  is  not  followed  they  will  resign.  We 
hope  so.  Or  is  the  extent  of  muddle  so  great 
that  no  one  quite  knows  what  is  safe  and 
what  Is  not? 

Is  the  political  motive  which  guides  Mr. 
Macmlllan  overriding  technical  considera- 
tions? Is  Mr,  Kennedy  overwhelmed  by  the 
advice  of  pro-Soviet  groups  who  do  not  look 
objectively  at  technical  facts? 

Why  have  so  many  efforts  been  made  to 
silence  critics?     What  has  the  British  Gov- 


ernment. In  particular,  to  fear?     What  fur- 
ther errors  is  it  trying  to  hide? 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Macmlllan  has  politically 
committed  himself  to  a  test  ban  which  tech- 
nicians secretly  know  to  be  premature  and 
dangerous. 

AN    ANSWER    WANTED 

It  may  be  that  Russia  herself  wants  to  go 
on  testing.  If  so.  the  West  would  gain  time. 
But  would  we  use  It?  Have  we  used  the  time 
we  have  had,  or  have  we  postponed  really 
serious  antl-mlsslle-mlsslle  work  In  the  hope 
that  appeasement  would  prove  successful? 

This  service  Is  far  from  happy.  'We  would 
like  definite  assurances  from  technicians 
whose  Integrity  cannot  be  questioned.  At 
present,  the  technical  evidence  Is  all  against 
the  Anglo- American  plan,  as  presented  In 
Moscow.  Maybe  there  is  an  answer.  We 
would  like  to  see  It  given  without  equivoca- 
tion by  persons  with  no  political  motives. 


The  ANTiMisstLE  Missile 
Robert  Morris  writes  from  Washington: 
There  are  events  that  break  into  the  news 
from  time  to  time  which  focus  attention  on 
the  underlying  posttire  of  Washington  and 
cause  some  healthful  agitation.  Such  an 
event  was  the  statement  of  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
who  told  a  hundred  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  headed  by  Stephem  B. 
Derounian.  Republican,  of  New  York,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  ahead  of  us  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  explosives  and  "might  be  the 
first  to  develop  an  effective  defense  against 
missiles". 

Dr.  Teller,  according  to  news  dispatches, 
went  on  to  urge  the  testing  of  nuclear  de- 
fense weapons.  This  testing  would  not  have 
to  be  of  big  weapons,  he  said.  This  recom- 
mendation goes  against  the  grain  of  our 
policy  planners,  whose  principal  preoccupa- 
tion today  seems  to  be  with  disarmament 
and  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 

AT    KHRUSHCHEV  S    MERCT 

The  underlying  situation  that  serious  peo- 
ple have  been  trying  to  bring  to  the  surface 
Is  grave  indeed.  If  the  Soviets  can  develop 
an  effective  antimissile  missile,  they  will  be 
able  to  blunt  our  r^vhole  missile  system. 

Our  present  nfllltary  plans  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  most'of  our  foreign  bases,  our 
B-47'6,  our  B-52'8,  and  the  attack  bombers, 
and  for  reliance  instead  on  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  home-continent-based  ICBM's. 
We  thus  seem  to  be  moving  Into  the  waiting 
trap. 

For  if  the  Soviets  can  develop  (and  I  am 
told  that  they  now  have  the  weapon  at  some 
stage  of  production)  an  effective  antimissile 
missile,  we  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  piti- 
less Khrushchev.     That  is  the  fact. 

the    order    SHOnU)    be    "rCLL   STEAM    AHEAD" 

In  response  to  this  situation,  it  is  most 
extraordinary  that  our  Defense  Department 
is  deliberately  not  developing  our  only  prac- 
ticable Ekntlmlsslle  missile,  the  Nike-Zeus. 
Secretary  McNamara  has  decided  against  this 
for  reasons  that  I  and  many  other  people 
cannot  determine  and  instead  talks,  even 
vaguely,  about  the  Nlke-X  which  cannot  be 
developed  until  1960 — long  after  the  Soviets 
may  have  developed  their  dread  weapon. 

It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  orders 
should  be  "full  steam  ahead"  on  this  vital 
weapon. 

In  1958,  when  we  had  clear  superiority  over 
the  Communists  in  nuclear  power,  we  uni- 
laterally suspended  testing.  Khrushchev, 
true  to  form,  tested  and  in  mamy  respects 
caught  up  to  us.  Instead  of  learning  from 
this  act  of  folly,  we  are  virtually  doing  the 
same  thing  all  over  again. 

Unless  we  go  ahead  and  develop  an  anti- 
missile missile,  we  may  probably  not  have 
another  chance,  because  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  the  object  of  nuclear  blackmail. 
This  seems  to  be  the  elemental  meaning  of 


what  Dr.  Teller  Is  telling  us  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  course  of  retreat  that  the  Presi- 
dent's nuclear  advisers  are  now  steering. 

In  his  reported  statement,  Dr.  Teller  said 
that  if  the  Soviets  obtain  this  weapon,  "we 
may  be  only  a  few  years  away  from  total 
destruction." 

A  FORMTTLA  LEADING  TO  DESTRUCTION 

Dr.  Teller  told  the  Congressmen  that  the 
situation  that  exists  can  be  described  by  a 
parable.  The  United  States  Is  learning 
swordsmanship  by  reading  a  book  while  the 
Communists  are  out  practTfeIng — with 
swords. 

To  accentuate  the  folly  of  our  present 
tactic  of  building  up  popular  confidence  In 
the  Soviets,  preliminary  to  a  test  ban  agree- 
ment and  disarmament,  the  news  of  the  Tel- 
ler statement  broke  on  the  same  day  as  the 
news  of  the  arrest  of  Col.  Stlg  Wennerstrom, 
Swedish  disarmament  adviser  at  Geneva  and 
formerly  air  attach^  in  Washington.  The 
announcement  carried  the  news  that  Dr. 
Wennerstrom  has  been,  through  all  his  high 
assignments,  with  access  to  Western  secrets, 
including  our  own,  a  confirmed  spy  for  the 
Soviets. 

We  have  been  giving  and  giving.  The 
Soviets  have  been  taking  and  taking.  This 
formula  is  inexorably  leading  us  to  our  de- 
struction. 


Loyalty  Day  Program  Condncted  by  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  War*  Pott  No.  2768, 
Gadsden,  Ala. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  tlie  Loyalty  Day  program  con- 
ducted this  year  by  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Post  2768,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

The  program  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Benny  Dean,  chairman  of  the  VFW  Na- 
tional Loyalty  Day  Committee,  and  a 
number  of  church  and  school  officials  as 
well  as  students  participAted  in  this 
event. 

Following  is  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
grams which  were  held  on  May  1  in 
Gadsden,  Ala.: 

LoYALTT  Day  Program:  Emma  Sansom  High 
School — May  1,  1963 

(Note. — Loyalty  Day  programs,  sponsored 
by  VFW  Post  2760,  Gadsden.  Ala.,  Etowah 
County  Loyalty  Committee.  On  May  1.  1963. 
programs  were  held,  Emma  Se^isom  High 
School,  Gadsden  High  School,  Alabama 
School  of  Trades.  Gadsden.  Invocations 
were  given  by:  Rev.  John  B.  Collier.  Ala- 
bama City  Methodist  Church;  Rev.  Herman 
Cobb,  12th  Street  Baptist  Church;  Father 
Harry  Kavanagh,  St.  James  Catholic  Church. 
Program  master  of  ceremonies:  Mr.  W.  O. 
Briscoe,  principal  of  Emma  Sansom  High 
School;  Dr.  I.  J.  Browder.  superintendent  of 
city  school.  Gadsden;  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Darden, 
director,  Alabama  School  of  Trades,  Gadsden. 
Musical  units  taking  part  in  the  program 
were:  Golden  Tone  Choir,  Emma  Sansom 
High  School;  Emma  Sansom  Band,  Eaoma 
Sansom  High  School;  Velvetone  Choir,  Gads- 
dent  High  School;  and  Gadsden  High  Band, 
Gadsden  High  School.) 

The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  John  B. 
Collier  of  the  Alabama  City  Methodist 
Church. 
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Mr  W  O  Brlaco«.  pHJ»ctp*l  of  Emma  San- 
■om  High  School,  tntrcxlu— d  l«r.  B«nny 
Dean,  chairman.  VFW  NaUoBal  Loyalty  Day 
Committee. 

BENifT  D«AW.  Thank  you  Mr.  Brlacoe. 
DiningtiUhed  mayor.  Alatlngulshed  gueata. 
faculty,  and  wonderful  itudent  body.  It  la 
a  great  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  be 
able  to  stand  before  thia  ^oup  In  a  free 
land  called  America  today;  toeeauae  tomor- 
row America  may  be  threatened  from  the 
outalde  by  thU  great  tool  of  power  called 
communis  m. 

In  viewing  the  truth,  we  see  that  the 
Soviet  Union.  Caatro.  and  Khruahchev  stand 
arm  and  arm  so  that  they  might  conquer 
the  free  world.  Our  answer  to  that  U  a 
procram  similar  to  the  one  beteig  conducted 
today.  It  Is  our  way  of  stajoding  up  for 
America,  and  today  this  program  that  we 
have  wUl  be  put  in  the  Com«bbmionai.  Ric- 
ORO  in  Washington.  D.C.  for  p«ople  through- 
out thla  land  to  view.  This  U  an  Important 
program;  this  U  an  Important  occasion  for 
all  of  us.  and  we  believe  that  we  can  show 
these  young  people  and  their  great  leaders 
and  moderator.  Dr.  Sprouae.  that  we  are 
proud  of  what  they  are  doing  for  their  flght 
in  the  free  world.  Oar  sponsors  started 
preparing  for  this  program  on  Loyalty  Day— 
a  day  when  we  can  staAd  up  and  be  counted 
as  strong  loving  Americans — because  men 
have  died  on  the  battleOekl  for  the  American 
cause. 

Thla  morning  our  program  la  the  kind  of 
program  that  we  fe^  Is  Um  taat  to  show  our 
young  people  the  way  of  dMBOCracy.  This 
morning  when  we  leave  we  are  going  to 
Gadsden  High  School  and  then  tomorrow  we 
are  going  to  the  Alabama  Sehool  of  Trades, 
and  also  at  thla  very  hour  a  similar  type 
of  program  Is  going  on  at  Carver  High 
School.  This  slK>wi  ttmt  Oadsden  Is  awake: 
that  Gadsden  knows  what  to  do. 

It  is  with  a  great  de«d  of  pleasure  that 
I  stand  here  before  you  te  thla  great  America 
and  say  these  words  to  these  young  people 
who  are  observing  thla  program. 

Now  I  would  like  to  Introduee  Dr.  A.  Till- 
man Sprouae.  superlntendeBt.  Methodist  dis- 
trict, who  will  In  turn  UUr«duce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel. 

Dr.  SniGUsr.  Most  of  us.  I  Wilnk.  recognise 
that  communism  menaces  freedom  all  over 
the  world  today.  We  use  the  term  "cold 
war":  we  talk  about  the  baKle  for  men's 
minds.  We  speak  of  the  Aght  for  freedom; 
and  say  two  ways  of  hfe  are  In  conflict. 

Our  newspapers  are  ftlled  with  reports 
from  trouble  spots  tlu-oughout  the  world. 
Oonununlsm  moves  to  our  doorstep  In  Cuba 
and  threatens  freedom  half  a  world  away 
In  small  countries  such  as  Laos  and  cities 
such  as  West  Berlin. 

We  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to 
strengthen  the  economy  In  the  armed  forces 
of  other  countries  and  additional  billions  to 
develop  and  build  Polaris  rabmarlnes.  In- 
tercontinental l>alllstlc  missiles,  and  other 
weapons  of  modem  warfare.  Recognition 
of  the  threat  of  conuntusiara  has  not  come 
easy,  because  we  want  to  Hve  In  peace:  we 
wo%ild  like  to  believe  that  leaders  of  all  na- 
tions have  a  similar  goal,  but  events  since 
World  War  II  have  sliattered  our  Illusions. 
During  the_ conflict,  we  gave  war  materials 
and  other  asslsUnce  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  hoped  that  following  the  war  we  could 
achieve  understanding  with  Communist 
leaders. 

Now  many  crises,  many  conferences,  and 
many  broken  treaties  later,  we  are  confronted 
with  hard,  unpleasant  facts.  We  are  en- 
gaged In  a  battle  for  our  survival.  Most 
Americans  find  It  dlfflcuK  to  understand 
why  the  Communists  relentlesely  attack  us. 
why  this  hatred  and  hostility,  why  the  Com- 
miinlsts  seek  to  destroy  us?  Some  people 
•ttenipC  to  dlsnUss  the  Communist  chal- 
lenge as  merely  Russian  nationalism.  They 
■ay  that  the  leaders  of  Bussla  have  always 


wanted  to  expand  their  empire  and  that  the 
present  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  Just 
a  continuation  of  this  policy.  But  undoubt- 
edly Russian  nationalism  plays  a  part  in 
the  present  conflict,  but  the  threat  of  com- 
munism Is  much  more  serious  than  the 
threat  of  Ruaalan  nationalism.  This  threat 
Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  basic  nature  of  com- 
munism. Its  goal.  lU  tactics,  and  lU  strategy. 
Imperial  Russia  wanted  to  expand  Into  ad- 
jacent areas,  but  modern  Communists  attack 
all  over  the  world.  It  Is  International  In 
character  and  lU  goal  Is  world  conquest 
and  world  domination.  The  threat  of  com- 
munism comes  from  three  Interrelated  as- 
pects. 

Communism  Is  a  doctrine,  an  Ideology.  It 
Includes  the  theories  and  Ideas  about  his- 
tory and  about  the  orgaiUzatlon.  the  opera- 
tion and  future  development  of  society  which 
serves  to  motivate  them  and  enable  them 
to  Justify  their  actions.  ThU  Ideology  U  a 
threat  because  It  motivates  discipline  to 
party  members  operating  under  the  direction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Communism  Is  also  the  social  order  exist- 
ing In  Russia  and  China,  which  Is  rooted  In 
this  Ideology.  Although  leaders  In  both 
coxintrles  modify  details  In  the  doctrine  as 
they  see  fit,  they  want  control  and  seek 
world  domination  and  are  buUdlng  up  their 
Industrial  and  military  power  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Communism  Is  the  International  Commu- 
nist apparatus.  It  la  a  threat  because  It 
uses  all  manners  of  subversion  and  Infiltra- 
tion to  promote  the  drive  for  p>ower  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Today  the  Communist  attacks  on  a  wide 
front  and  with  a  variety  o*  weapons.  They 
use  propaganda.  Infiltration,  and  subversion. 
They  use  the  threat  of  major  wars,  the  threat 
of  limited  wars  and  various  forms  ot  diplo- 
matic blackmail  to  keep  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  off  balance.  They  work  p«-slst- 
ently  to  penetrate  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  Asia,  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  They  strive  ceaselessly  to  drive 
wedges  between  the  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  add  to 
their  propaganda  campaign.  On  the  inevit- 
ability of  communism  and  their  propaganda 
campaign  nests  the  InvlnclbUlty  of  com- 
munism. 

Basic  In  all  of  this,  the  beginning  of  the 
entire  Communist  movement  Is  in  the  Hel- 
glan  Philosophy  called  Dialectic  Materialism. 
It  la  this  materialistic  philosophy,  these 
dialectics,  that  we  are  to  begin  this  discus- 
sion with  today,  and  Mike  Aklns  of  Gadsden 
High  School  will  discuss  "DlalecUc  Mate- 
rlalUm  and  Helglan  Philosophy." 

MiKX  Ajsxns.  The  party  theory  plays  » 
vital  role  In  the  life  of  each  party  member. 
The  theory  of  Marx  and  Engel  are  complex, 
but  there  are  certain  basic  concepU  that 
can  be  Isolated,  examined,  and  explained. 

The  Law  of  DlaJectlcs  Is  one  ol  the  main 
party  theories.  The  entire  system  and  doc- 
trine of  communism  Is  based  on  these  laws. 
Dialectics  stems  from  the  Greek  word  mean- 
ing the  art  of  discourse,  reasoning,  and  de- 
bate. Socrates  used  this  method  In  teaching 
his  pupils. 

Hegal,  a  German  philosopher,  attempted  to 
explain  the  universe  through  the  Laws  of 
Dialectics.  The  Laws  of  Dialectics  are  com- 
posed of  three  elements:  The  thesis,  a  posi- 
tive concept  or  Idea,  anthlthesls.  an  opposing 
or  opposite  concept  or  Idea,  and  a  synthesis, 
a  new  Idea  which  consists  of  combining  the 
two  qualities  of  the  opposltes  and  contain- 
ing the  best  qualities  of  the  opposltes  and 
containing  the  best  qualities  ol  each. 

The  Laws  of  Dialectics  are  a  never-ending 
process.  The  struggle  of  opposltes,  for  ex- 
ample: white,  a  positive  concept  or  lde«k 
and  Us  opposite,  black,  when  combined  give 
you  a  conflict  and  or  a  synthesis. 

By  these  laws,  the  Communists  attempt  to 
explain  history,  progress,  cosmology  ot  tlie 


world,  and  almost  anything  that  can  be  ap- 
pUed  to  anything.  Thus  In  explaining  his- 
tory that  started  with  slavery,  you  had  an 
opposition,  a  clash  between  the  slaveowners 
and  the  slaves,  and  out  of  this  thesU  grew  a 
synthesis,  the  feudal  system.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem. l>elng  the  thesis,  came  Into  conflict  with 
the  antithesis,  the  Industrial  revolution,  and 
out  of  this  grew  the  synthesis,  capitalism. 

According  to  the  Communists,  there  Is  a 
claah  or  conflict  between  the  workers  and 
owners,  and  the  capltnllsU  of  today,  and  out 
of  this  win  grow  the  synthesis,  communism. 
Communism  Is  the  ultimate  goal.  His- 
tory, according  to  the  Communists,  can  be 
determined  by  the  dialectical  process.  The 
dialectical  process  Is  never  ending  and  some- 
time, something  must  replace  conununlsm. 
The  Communists  make  no  effort  nor  attempt 
to  explain  what  In  the  future  will  replace 
communism. 

Marx  took  Hegal's  dialectical  method  and 
combined  It  with  his  theory  of  materUllsm. 
Materialism  Is  the  basic  concept  of  the  Com- 
munUt  Ideology.  Everything,  according  to 
the  CommunlsU.  can  be  explained  by  the 
dynamic  manner  that  Is  self -sufficient,  self- 
deviating,  and  self-perpetuating.  Religion  Is 
a  fantasy.  They  have  a  ready  answer  when 
the  queeUon  U  asked:  If  religion  U  a  farce, 
then  why  has  religion  had  such  a  profound 
effect  on  man  since  the  dawn  of  time?  They 
explain  that  the  prlmtlve  man  Invented  the 
God  or  Supreme  Being  to  explain  that  which 
he  could  not  understand  or  explain  himself. 
They  also  say  that  the  ruling  class  promotes 
religion,  religious  codes,  because  It  teaches 
such  concepts  as  submission,  meekness,  and 
brotherly  love.  Through  these  teachings,  the 
ruling  class  (bourgeoisie)  was  about  to  re- 
tain Its  rank — Its  privilege  rand  In  society — 
while  the  poor  and  depressed  remained  pas- 
sive In  the  face  of  exploitation. 

Marx  labeled  religion  the  "Opium  of  the 
people."  Engel.  working  with  Marx,  worked 
to  develop  a  theory  of  dialectical  materialism, 
the  combination  of  the  laws  of  dlalectlca 
and  Marx"  theory  of  Imperialism.  With  the 
laws  of  dlalecucs  they  attempt  to  explain 
the  past,  the  present,  and  even  foresee  the 
future. 

The  fallacy  In  the  Laws  of  Dlalectlca  Ilea  in 
the  Laws  ot  DlalecUcs  Itself.  That  Is,  that  It 
Is  a  never  endti^g  struggle  between  opposite 
conflicts.  If  this  Is  so,  then  sometime  IX 
commxinlsm  Is  to  replace  capitalism,  a  better 
form  of  government  to  grow  out  ot  capital- 
ism sometime  In  the  futxire.  it  must  be  re- 
placed by  Itself.  Part  of  the  process  stops 
although  It  Is  never  ending.  It  stops  with 
communism,  because  Communists  know  that 
communism  is  the  ultimate  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  SPaousB.  Thank  you,  Mike,  for  such  a 
fine  discussion.  Now  we  will  have  a  discus- 
sion on  "Communist  Manifesto"  by  Aurella 
GloAser  from  Gadsden  High  School. 

Auheua  OLOSsm.  The  word  "communism" 
was  first  used  by  Karl  Marx  In  the  Commu- 
nist Manifesto  In  1848.  He  got  the  word 
from  the  French  Socialists  who  took  It  from 
the  Latin  Communist  meaning  "owned  by 

all.- 

Communist  Manifesto  was  written  almost 
a  century  ago  by  a  German  exile  In  1848.  He 
was  commissioned  to  do  this  work  by  the 
Communist  League,  a  group  of  exiles  living 
in  London  at  the  time.  They  recognized 
Marx  and  Engel.  a  friend  of  Marx  who  helped 
In  the  composition  of  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo, because  each  lacked  passion.  In  1847 
Marx  and  Engel  were  asked  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gram league  wanted  to  turn  this  book  Into 
propaganda. 

It  was  Marx  who  formulated  the  doctrine 
of  communism:  conunon  ownership  in  the 
hands  of  a  Socialist  government,  of  all  mate- 
rial goods  as  well  as  the  facilities  for  produc- 
ing them. 

Marx  also  put  fwward  the  theory  of  class 
warfare.    According  to  Marx,  a  state  of  war 
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exists  between  the  people  who  own  property 
(factories,  machinery,  land)  which  he  called 
the  class  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  people 
who  work  tor  wages,  which  he  named  the 
proletariat. 

"The  first  step  In  the  revolution  by  the 
working  class,"  Marx  wrote,  "Is  to  raise  the 
proletariat  to  the  position  of  a  ruling  class 
•  •  •.  The  proletariat  will  use  Its  political 
supremacy  to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital 
from  the  bourgeoisie,  to  centralize  all  in- 
struments of  production  In  the  hands  of  the 
State  •  •  •.  The  Communists  •  •  •  open- 
ly declare  that  their  ends  can  be  atti4hed 
only  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing 
conditions." 

Marx  held  that  matter  was  supreme,  that, 
the  universe,  and  life  within  It,  came  into 
existence  by  the  accidental  Interplay  of  mat- 
ter. This  "material  concept  of  the  world's 
creation,"  denying  the  existence  of  God  as 
Creator,  Is  what  Communists  mean  by  ma- 
terialism (different  from  our  use  of  the  wordV 
to  mean  the  putting  of  great  emphasis  oi> 
material  goods) .  ^^ 

However,  the  theory  of  communism  Is  noit  } 
the  product  of  a  single  mind.  Marx  tcxilfi 
his  Ideas  from  many  different  sources.  Most 
of  these  Ideas  had  been  presented  by  other 
men  but  had  received  scant  attention. 
Marx  was  Important  as  a  synthesizer,  one 
who  wove  to  get  many  Ideas  Into  a  new 
system.  This  is  where  Marx's  originality 
comes  in.  for  he  saw  the  Interrelatedness 
of  sociology,  economics,  and  political  theory, 
which  he  unified  under  a  philosophical  sys- 
tem. 

Marx  made  many  predictions  In  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  these  predictions  and  how  they  have 
failed  to  come  true. 

1.  Capitalism  Is  supposed  to  breed  vast 
and  concentrated  wealth  In  the  hands  of  the 
few.  and  an  Increasing  misery  for  even  larger 
masses  of  exploited  workers.  In  other  words, 
the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

Under  capitalism,  the  workers'  conditions 
and  wages  have  steadily  Improved  instead 
of  getting  worse. 

2.  Marx  predicted  that,  since  profit  is  the 
soul  of  capitalism,  capitalists  would  strive 
for  even  larger  profits  and  in  doing  so  would 
kill  off  larger  numbers,  so  that  the  middle 
class  would  become  smaller  and  smaller. 

This  Is  refuted  by  the  historical  fact  that 
competition  has  not  cut  down  the  size  of 
the  middle  class.  On  the  contrary,  instead 
of  shrinking,  the  middle  class  has  steadily 
Increased. 

3.  Marx  predicted  that  as  economic  com- 
petition between  capitalists  became  more  in- 
tense, the  rate  of  profit  would  drop  lower 
and  lower,  and  that  eventually  the  entire 
system  would  collapse  as  a  result  of  its  own 
Internal  weaknesses. 

Capitalism  has  not  collapsed  but  has  be- 
come stronger  and  more  productive  of  pro- 
fit, so  much  so.  In  fact,  that  It  has  produced 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
In  human  history. 

4.  Marx  predicted  that  In  order  to  Increase 
profit,  the  capitalist  would  decrease  wages, 
lengthen  the  working  day  and  speed  up 
production  lines. 

This  Is  refuted  by  the  historical  fact  that 
wages  have  Increased,  the  working  day  has 
been  greatly  shortened,  and  that  union  or- 
ganizations protect  workers  from  speedups 
on  assembly  lines. 

5.  Marx  predicted  that  the  workers  under 
capitalism  would  become  more  and  more 
embittered  and  revolutionary,  and  that  the 
class  struggle  between  them  would  grow  In 
sharpness  and  tempo. 

The  working  classes  under  capitalism  have 
shown  lees  and  less  Inclination  to  support 
a  revolution  and  that  their  relations  with 
capitalist  management  have  evolved  along 
the  lines  of  orderly  bargaining. 

6.  Marx  predicted  that  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  which  would  result  from  the 


Conununlst  revolution  would  gradually 
wither  away,  and  that  the  end  result  would 
be  a  classless,  stateless  society. 

The  Soviet  Govenunent  In  Russia  shows  no 
signs  of  withering  away.  Instead  It  has  led 
to  a  loss  of  civil  liberties.  Instead  of  Increas- 
ing human  freedom.  It  has  decreased  It;  In- 
stead of  creating  a  classless  society,  It  has 
created  a  new  class  that  rules  Russia,  the 
class  of  the  Communist  Party  members,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians. 

7.  Marx  predicted  that  the  Communist 
revolution  could  occur  only  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped Industrial  society  where  the  "Inter- 
nal contradictions"  of  capitalism  would  make 
Its  success  Inevitable. 

This  Is  refuted  by  the  historical  fact  that, 
Jlussla,  which  was  the  first  nation  to  suc- 
cumb to  communism  was  in  1917  the  most 
backward  of  all  the  great  nations  In  E^irope. 
It  had  the  moet  poorly  developed  industrial 
economy  and  the  smallest  class  of  Industrial 
workers. 

8.  Marx  predicted  that  the  Communist 
revolution  would  be  organized  and  led  l>y 
the  urban  proletariat,  who.  In  his  view,  were 
th^only  pxjsslble  leaders. 

"The  Russian  proletariat  was  small  and  not 
well  organized  under  one  leadership.  The 
actual  leadership  of  the  1917  revolution  came 
from  a  small  group  of  professional  revolu- 
tionaries, who  were  not  members  of  the 
working  class. 

The  backbone  and  real  manpower  of  the 
1917  revolution  was  found  In  the  Russian 
peasant  soldier,  who  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  Jthe  Indiistrlal  proletariat. 

Therefore,  Marx  theory  has  as  many  air 
holes  as  a  piece  of  Swiss  cheese.  His  theories 
have  fallen  through  his  lace  of  foresight  Into 
the  fact  that  a  Christian  country  such  as 
the  United  States  could  correct  many  of  Its 
evils  and  work  together  under  free  enter- 
prise for  the  betterment  of  all. 

Dr.  Speousi:.  Thank  you,  Aurella.  Now 
Kathy  Hoffman  from  Gadsden  High  School 
will  discuss  "Modern  Communism  Versus 
Marxism  Today." 

Katht  Hon-MAN.  Marxism  Is  based  main- 
ly on  four  theories:  historical  materialism, 
dialectical  materialism,  surplus  value,  and 
class  struggle. 

As  Mike  has  already  told  you,  his  Idea  of 
historical  materialism  Is  divided  Into  five 
parts  which  are:  primitive,  which  Is  no  class, 
no  property  holders,  and  no  states;  slaves 
which  were  considered  as  property:  feudalism 
which  Is  the  landholdlng  class;  capitalism 
developed  out  of  economical  changes  which 
ended  feudalism.  According  to  Marx,  capi- 
talism creates  the  seed  of  Its  own  destruction 
and  contains  Its  own  Internal  contradiction 
which  Is  the  philosophy,  communism  which 
yms  said  to  be  classless  and  godless. 

Hegal  told  Marx  to  back  up  this  theory 
with  facto,  but  he  could  only  find  one  ex- 
ample of  society  that  went  from  primitive  to 
communistic  society  and  even  at  that  he  had 
to  play  up  certain  facto  and  play  down  others 
that  did  not  fit  his  plan.  He  could  not  ex- 
plain how  and  what  society  had  gone  through 
In  Ito  different  stages. 

Surplus  value  lies  In  the  fact  that  labor  is 
the  sole  creator  of  value  and  wages  are  less 
than  the  totol  value  It  creates. 

The  value  created  by  labor  in  excess  of  ito 
wages  is  appropriated  by  the  capitalist  who 
explolte  labor.  And  what  this  means  is, 
laborers  manufacture  a  commodity  worth 
more  than  the  salaries  they  receive.  The 
employers  receive  the  extra  money  or  proflte. 
This  makes  them  better  than  t)Cie  laborers 
and,  therefore,  the  employers  dictate  over 
their  employees,  the  laborers. 

Marx  didn't  allow  for  automation  and 
modern  methods  of  manufactiirlng.  Indi- 
vidual laborers  are  paid  less  than  their 
product's  value;  but  collectively  the  laborers 
receive  more  than  the  value  of  their  producte. 
Marx  says  in  every  society  the  oppressed 
revolt  win  overthrow  oppressOTS.  This  revo- 
lution will  eventually  lead  to  communism. 


Marx's  system  would  be  worked  out  st^  by 
step  with  the  Communist  Party,  but  Lenin's 
system  would  not.  He  went  through  day  by 
day  combining  his  Ideas  with  socialism.  This 
theory  is  divided  into  two  parto  which  are 
Marxism  and  Leninism.  Marx  did  not  work 
out  the  step-by-step  organization  of  the 
party  as  Lenin  did. 

The  party  according  to  Lenin  must  be  a 
small,  tightly  knit  group  that  lives,  eate. 
breathes,  and  dreams  revolution  and  who  1b 
ready  to  lie,  cheat,  and  murder  for  the  party. 

Lenin  said  that  communism  wlU  be  de- 
veloped through  two  basic  stages:  First  or 
lower  stage  will  be  socialism.  It  Is  the  stage 
which  follows  Immediately  after  the  revolu- 
tion. The  organs  of  the  state  police,  army, 
etc.,  are  necessary  and  are  exercised  by  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  thereby  crush- 
ing the  bourgeoisie.  The  main  principle  of 
this  stage  is  "from  each  according  to  his 
ability  to  each  according  to  his  work." 

The  second  stage  is  the  highest  final  stage 
which  win  be  communism.  That  Is  stateless, 
classless,  godless  property  held  In  common. 
The  human  activities  wlU  conform  to  tiffi 
principle  wlilch  is  "from  each  according  to 
his  abilities  to  each  according  to  his  needs." 

This  brings  us  to  modern  cwnmunlsm. 
Lenin  Inaugurated  the  scientific  socialism 
that  Khrushchev  Is  working  under  now. 
Stalin,  who  headed  the  Communist  Party 
after  Lenin,  did  not  solve  any  problems. 
He  merely  closed  the  doors  on  them  by 
carrying  out  a  ruthless  program  which  served 
his  purposes  throughout  his  own  life.  No 
successor  ooxild  continue  with  Stalin's  pro- 
gram. So  Khrushchev  has  had  the  problems 
that  confronted  Lenin  and  guided  the  party 
through  the  continuation  of  scientific  so- 
cialism. 

Dr.  Sphouse.  Thank  you,  Kathy.  Now  we 
will  have  a  discussion  on  "The  Economy  of 
the  Soviet  Union"  by  Susan  Smith  from 
Emma  Sansom  High  School. 

Susan  Smith.  To  most  Americans,  com- 
munism seems  to  mean  a  kind  of  loathsome 
beast  preparing  to  overrun  and  subjugate  the 
world. 

Attempto  made  by  Russia  to  dominate  the 
people  of  the  hungry  world  collide  with  four 
stubborn  economic  barriers.  Russia  has  not 
been  able  to  reckon  adequately  with  Ito 
population  explosion.  Ideas  were  released 
last  year  that  Russian  people  would  soon 
outrun  their  food  supplies.  Russian  Intel- 
lectuals, however,  branded  this  as  completely 
Incorrect.  Yet,  all  available  statistical  evi- 
dence pointo  to  a  gap  which  is  fast  widening. 

This  raises  a  mbst  Interesting  question. 
Assuming  that  Rvissla  makes  considerable 
headway  with  ito  appeals  as  set  fcwth  above, 
how  long  can  they  supply  the  breadlines  of 
their  dependents — especially  when  It  Is  hav- 
ing considerable  trouble  In  Ite  own  bread- 
lines? We  all  know  that  starving  depend- 
ento  do  not  make  good  sales  talk. 

Communlsto  often  call  their  system  so- 
cialism. But  under  socialism  the  govern- 
ment controls  only  the  principal  means  of 
production.  Under  communism,  the  govern- 
ment usually  owns  and  manages  all  produc- 
tive property  In  agriculture,  industry,  and 
transportation.  For  example,  the  govern- 
ment owns  farmlands,  factories,  and  the 
railroads.  The  Individual  may  own  personal 
proi>erty  such  as  clothing,  books,  and  house- 
hold furniture.  In  some  cases.  If  he  is  very 
lucky,  he  may  own  land  and  his  home.  But 
he  must  depend  entirely  on  the  government 
for  his  means  of  earning  a  living. 

In  a .  Communist  coimtry,  even  profes- 
sional people  such  as  doctors,  archltecto,  and 
musicians  are  on  a  government  payroll. 
Composers  are  paid  only  If  their  songs  are 
played  by  government  orchestras.  Authors 
can  earn  a  Uvlng  only  if  their  books  are 
published  by  a  government-owned  publish- 
ing firm.  If  writers  criticize  or  disagree  with 
the  government  or  the  Communist  theory, 
they  may  be  punished.     In  the  1950's  the 
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RuBslan  Oovemment   wfv— d   to  publUh   a 
Bowt  by  Borla  PaaC«rTutk.  a  Russian  author. 

book  completely 
the  Oominumiat  bfU*te  and.  there- 
for*, tbe  gov«mtne>nt  rmtmrnrnd  to  Vet  Paat«malc' 
accept  tbe  Ndbel  Prise  tor  Uterature  for  bia 
«<ork.  « 

According  to  Commuatot  theory,  it  la 
wrong  for  Indlvldnala  to  take  profit  from  the 
works  at  oihera.  No  pereoa  wulj  employ  an- 
otbar  person  in  any  type  «f  buslneaa.  The 
only  exceptiona  are  doaaeetle  serTanta,  who 
create  no  profit  far  their  PBipioyera. 

The  Communl&t  ecenoaay  lacka  the  three 
baalc  freedoma  of  the  tree  enterprlae  systero: 
( 1 )  Free  choice  ot  jotaa;  ( 3 )  free  labor  unions; 
(3)  free  choice  of  goods  to  buy. 

Choice  of  Jobs:  A  CommuUat  government 
decides  what  Is  to  be  produced.  Some 
groups.  Including  factory  nsaitagers  and  ex- 
ecutives, receive  special  prinieges  and  re- 
wards. But  U  they  faU  at  their  Jobs,  they 
■•7  face  severe  punishment.  The  penalty 
•MUd  be  Imprisonment  or  even  execution  as 
a  saboteur  or  an  enemy  of  the  people. 

Labor  unions:  Under  democracy,  the  labor 
tnUocis  defend  the  Interests  of  the  workers 
sgstnst  the  employer.  Under  communlam. 
the  labor  unions  defend  the  Interests  of  the 
employer — the  govemmaot — against  the 
worker.  lAbor  unions  In  a  deniocracy  try  to 
get  for  the  workers  as  large  a  share  as  pos- 
slbis  of  what  be  produces.  Under  cocnmu- 
nlam,  unions  try  to  persuade  the  worker  to 
produce  as  much  as  poastMe  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

Choice  of  goods:  In  a  Coaununlst  economy, 
the  government  decides  how  much  of  every 
product  shall  be  i>rodueed.  The  free- 
economy  principle  el  supply  and  demand 
does  not  exist  in  a  communistic  government. 
He  can  buy  only  what  the  government  says 
may  be  produced  or  Imported.  Goods  made 
under  government  supervision  by  govern- 
ment order  are  sold  by  government-owned 
stores. 

Generally,  the  manpower  problem  In  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  a  itoortage  ot  workers. 
World  War  II  left  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
ahortafee  of  30  mlUlon  men. 

The  Insufficient  use  ot  manpower  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  larger  population 
of  the  Soviet  Unkm  turBS  out  less  than  half 
the  amount  ot  goods  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Spboubx.  Thank  yeu.  Susan.  Carolyn 
Bjrnum  from  Emma  Saasoaa  High  School  will 
now  'dlscuas  "Russian  Sducattptn  Under 
Communism." 

CAaoLTN  BTtrc-u.  aiiaslan  sch^b  are  used 
to  Indoctrinate  students  with  the  principles 
and  beliefs  of  commuatsm.  Education  Is 
free,  and  all  children  are  required  to  attend 
achooL 

The  Communist  party  exercises  an  overall 
direction  over  education  and  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  teachera  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

A  Russian  child  goes  to  school  6  days  a 
week,  usually  from  9  ajn.  to  2:30  p.m.  For 
the  first  a  or  3  years  la  common  school,  he 
wears  the  uniform  of  the  Young  Octoblests, 
a  Communist  Party  organizer.  When  he  la 
9  years  old,  the  child  receives  the  red  kerchief 
of  the  Young  Pioneer.  This  kerchief  may  be 
taken  away  from  the  youngster  as  a  means 
of  punishment. 

Each  common  school  has  a  pioneer  room 
with  a  pcH-tralt  or  statue  of  Lenin,  the 
father  of  Communist  Riissla.  / 

Education  is  considered  so  Important  thjrt 
some  schools  have  a  third  shift.  Onlr  a 
few  are  well  equipped.  Bducatlon  Is  recog- 
nl«d  as  a  major  force  In  building  the  new 
Russia. 

After  a  Russian  child  completes  the  8-year 
common  school,  he  takes  a  series  of  exams 
that  determine  the  future  course  of  his  edu- 
cation. He  may  be  enrolled  In  one  of  sev- 
eral  types  of  secondary  schools. 


The  3 -year  schools  emphasize  general  aca- 
demic subjects.  The  technical  and  special 
schools  are  for  3-  to  5-year  terms  anid  are 
open  to  students  who  are  to  Ualn  in  a  special 
skill.     > 

The  Soviet  Union  has  about  800  schools 
of  higher  learning.  Including  40  universities. 
The  largest  of  these  U  the  University  of 
Moscow.  Only  about  one  out  of  every  seven 
applicants  is  accepted  at  the  University  of 
M(>scow. 

University  students  pay  no  tuition,  and 
85  percent  of  the  full-time  students  receive 
government  funds  to  help  pay  their  living 
expenses.  These  granU  range  from  the 
equivalent  of  924  to  #74  a  month. 

These  grants  are  made  because  the  goal 
of  public  educaUon  In  the  Soviet  Union  U 
to  produce  educated  citizens  who  will  con- 
tribute most  to  the  development  of  their 
country. 

Education  Is  so  greatly  dominated  that 
even  the  amount  of  homework  Is  fixed  by 
the  Republic  Ministries  of  Education.  Dally 
assignments  are  made,  varying  from  grade 
to  grade  and  by  the  numbCT  of  lessons,  and 
require  from  1  to  4  hours  to  complete. 
Schools  are  kept  open  until  10  pjn.,  some 
11  p.m.;  so  students  may  come  back  to  study 
If  they  sa  choose. 

Reach  and  overreach  Americanism;  this 
is  a  Conununlst  slogan.  The  Communist 
people  believe  that  education  Is  a  means  of 
gaining  world  supremacy,  or  world  accept- 
ance of  Communist  Ideology. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  major  threat  to 
our  free  world  our  education  systems  have 
to  be  Improved.  Our  young  people  have  to 
be  better  educated  and  taught  the  import- 
ance of  being  patriotic,  devoted  cltlaena. 

Dr.  Spbottss.  Thank  you,  Carolyn.  Now 
Danny  Johnson  from  Emma  Sansom  High 
iSchool  win  discuss  ••Communism  Versus 
Democracy." 

Danny  Johnson.  As  I  am  sure,  the  other 
speakers  have  already  pointed  out  In  each 
one  of  their  topics,  that  you  can  see  the 
difference  between  communism  and  democ- 
racy. I  guess  to  start  off  with,  the  best 
thing  to  do  Is  to  define  the  two  terms  de- 
mocracy and  communism. 

As  we  know,  Lincoln  so  put  It  that  we 
could  never  forget  the  Gettysburg  Address 
that  he  gave  us.  Democracy  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  Of  course,  we  know  that  commu- 
nism Is  an  Ideology  or  more  or  less  a  defini- 
tion of  the  vital  overthrow  of  the  world. 
For  Communist  Ideas  are  basic  actually  to  us 
as  we  understand  it,  one  definite  Idea  or 
plan   to   overthrow   the   world. 

The  great  KlpUng  once  made  the  state- 
ment. ••What  la  standing  when  freedom 
falls?"  Freedom  falls  Inch  by  inch  and 
Communists  will  take  that  inch  and  pos- 
sibly Increase  It  a  mile.  Today,  as  we  think 
about  the  world  situation,  we  also  have  to 
think  about  the  Communists  as  they  are 
trying  to  get  over  to  the  side  of  the  coun- 
try that  will  further  their  economy,  make  the 
living  standards  rise,  and  increase  their 
country's  general  wealth.  Actually,  they  are 
looking  for  a  free  ride;  communism  Is  Just 
one  big  bandwagon. 

We  have  the  world  divided  Into  three 
sections:  the  free  world,  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  neutrals.  As  we  think  of 
comparing  the  difference  of  conununlsm  and 
democracy,  we  must  think  about  the  his- 
torical backgrounds  of  each.  As  far  as  his- 
tory goes  back,  the  people  of  Russia  have 
never  actually  experienced  a  democracy.  It 
does  not  seek  to  be  a  democracy.  They  say 
that  only  real  democracy  is  communism,  and 
we  do  not  truly  have  a  democracy,  which  in 
one  sense  of  the  word  Is  correct.  But  If 
communism  were  exactly  what  they  said  It 
was,  we  would  have  no  worries.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  have  a  Utopia.  But  they  feel  that 
communism   Is  the  Ideal;    the  Ideal  way  of 
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life,  the  good  life.  The  "historical  back- 
ground has  always  been  based  upon  the  con- 
trol of  either  the  dictators,  rulers,  or  czars, 
actually  the  people  of  Russia  do  not  know 
what  a  democracy  Is  like,  they  do  not  know 
wht  communism  is  today  as  a  government. 

We  know  that  our  Government  la  founded 
upon  the  Constitution,  the  way  we  receive 
this  constitution,  and  our  democracy  of 
Individual  rights.  People  came  to  the  United 
States  of  America  to  defend  this  great  Na- 
tion founded  upon  actual  rights,  individual 
rights,  and  principles. 

The  Communist  manifesto  is  the  Idea  that 
everybody  can  work  a  little  bit  and  get  along 
In  the  Communist  Partf .  We  have  different 
representatives  In  oiu-  cities  and  local  gov- 
ernments but  the  Communlsu  are  controlled 
by  a  small  minority  of  men  which  rule  the 
lives  of  the  people  In  Russia.  So  basic  rlghu 
In  the  United  States  are  the  one  big  differ- 
ence between  communism  and  democracy. 
What  Is  the  difference  In  people?  As  we 
know,  the  people  of  Russia  have  never  ex- 
perienced  a  democracy. 

We  have  to  realize  that  the  only  educa- 
tion they  have  is  what  the  Communist  want 
them  to  bear.  They  only  believe  what  the 
Communist  want  them  to  believe.  Without 
this,  the  Conununlst  world  and  their  leaders 
would  fall. 

There  are  many  aspects  that  we  have  men- 
tioned already  In  the  other  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. We  have  to  think  that  CoramunlsU 
work  upon  this  systena.  You  work  accord- 
ing to  your  ability,  and  you  are  rewarded 
according  to  your  needs.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  in  one  of  the  books  on, 
'"What  We  Should  Know  About  Communism 
In  Russia.^'  that  a  Riisalan  will  have  to  work 
a  week  before  he  can  buy  a  pair  of  shoes. 
They  earn  an  average  of  921.65  a  week.  The 
average  American  makes  $81  a  week.  Imag- 
ine an  American  working  a  week  to  buy 
one  pair  of  shoes. 

We  know  that  throughout  Russia  the 
economical  system  Is  poor.  They  have  to  pay 
many  times  what  we  do  for  products  which 
are  Just  common  to  us.  The  economical 
difference  Is  not  only  In  the  value  of  money 
but  In  their  religion.  That  Is  something 
that  Is  an  Important  part  of  our  everyday 
life.  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
right  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  to 
have  religious  freedom.  We  sometimes  for- 
get that  these  things  are  free,  that  chiuches 
are  right  down  the  street,  all  you  have  to  do 
Is  to  walk  In.  But  now  In  Russia  there  is 
only  a  small  light  of  religion.  People  are 
grasping  anything  they  can  to  hold  on. 
Communism  Is  crushing  our  minds  In  differ- 
ent aspects,  but  not  In  religloiis  ideas.  Com- 
munists say  that  religion  is  false.  Religious 
ideas  are  converting  the  people  from  what 
they  should  know  about  communism.  Rxis- 
slans  say  that  we  do  not  need  religion.  We 
know  that  they  are  a  materialistic  country. 
What  they  can  reach  out  and  touch  is  what 
they  believe  in.  They  do  not  believe  In  God, 
the  only  churches  left  In  Russia  are  Baptist, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestants,  but  they 
are  completely  controlled  by  the  Communists, 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
schools  are  an  Important  part  of  commu- 
nism. You  take  a  small  first  grade  child  and 
teach  him  the  ideas  and  principles  of  com- 
munism, and  he  can  never  be  a  Protestant. 
Lenin  made  the  statement,  "If  you  give  me  4 
years  with  the  children,  I  will  plant  a  seed 
that  cm  never  be  eluded."  Rearing  a  child 
in  the  Ideas  of  democracy  gives  each  one 
of  us  individual  rights  and  freedom,  but  this 
is  not  so  In  Russia. 

Now  the  basic  difference,  as  I  am  sure 
each  one  of  you  have  already  seen.  Is  the  basis 
of  right  and  wrong.  We  can  look  at  commu- 
nism and  see  what  It  stands  for.  and  we  as 
Americans  can  see  that  it  la  only  a  passing 
fancy,  because  communism  Is  gaining.  We 
give  an  Inch  as  far  as  democracy  Is  concerned. 


and  the  Communists  will  take  it.  I  think  the 
great  Voltaire  made  this  statement:  "I  dis- 
approve of  Irhat  you  say.  bwt  I  wttl  defend  to 
the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  The  Com- 
munists Mo  this. 

I  believe  It  Is  up  to  eaeh  and  everyone  of 
lis.  as  high  school  seniors,  as  we  become  the 
venturers  of  tomorrow  to  stand  wp  and  show 
the  world  the  difference  betwcea  communism 
and  democracy.  We  can  do  It  If  we  use  the 
indifferent  leaders  to  serve  as  onr  guide. 

Dr.  Sprottse.  We  are  extremely  proud  of 
this  panel  for  the  fine  way  in  which  they 
have  presented  this  prograaa  on  communism 
to  us  this  morning.  We  wish  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Dean  and  to  the  teachers 
who  have  so  graciously  contributed  to  mak- 
ing this  program  a  great  sucoess. 

May  I  say,  in  this  summary,  that  commu- 
nism Is  a  great  force  throu^out  the  world. 
It  will  take  a  great  force  of  people  to  erase 
what  Communists  have  already  planted  into 
the  minds  of  people  all  over  Mie  world.  There 
is  such  a  force  of  people  in  this  world — the 
Americans.  The  Americans  are  proud  of 
'their  way  of  life,  they  want  others  to  enjoy 
the  American  freedoms.  Americans  are  very 
proud  of  their  young  people.  They  know 
these  young  people  will  be  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow; that  In  their  hands  lie  the  fate  of 
democracy.  They  know,  also,  that  these 
strong-minded  young  Amerlocuis  will  not  let 
the  traditions,  customs,  and  freedoms  of 
America  down. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful  attention. 


I  commend  Chairman  Vinson  for  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  duty,  and  I  com- 
mend the  people  of  his  own  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia  for  the  excellent  judg- 
ment they  have  shown  in  25  elections. 


Congressman  Carl  Vinson 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   OBOHCXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  16.  1963 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  Georgians  and  all  Americans  are 
proud  yf  the  service  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try bj^Congressman  Carl  Vinson. 

Besides  the  sterling  representation  that 
he  has  given  his  own  district — being  re- 
turned to  oflBce  by  them  a  total  of  25 
times — Chairman  Vinson  has  been  an 
architect  of  the  defense  setup  for  our 
entire  country. 

Chairman  Vinson  has  the  respect  of 
this  body  and  of  the  entire  Nation  for 
his  role  in  shaping  our  American  su- 
premacy in  the  world  today.  Our  mili- 
tary superiority  has  seldom  been  serious- 
ly questioned,  and  he  has  always  had 
the  vision  and  courage  which  have  helped 
make  this  possible. 

The  seniority  system  used  here  in  Con- 
gress has  been  criticiaed  from  time  to 
time,  but  when  it  allows  a  man  of  Chair- 
man Vinson's  caliber  to  render  such 
service  to  his  country,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem is  functioning  at  its  finest. 

The  people  of  the  Plrst  District  of 
Georgia  are  grateful  for  Mie  leadership 
of  this  great  American  citizen.  I  per- 
sonally am  grateful  for  the  many  courte- 
sies and  kindnesses  which  he  has  shown 
me  as  the  Representative  of  the  people 
in  the  First  District.  >nd  all  America  Is 
grateful  that  he  has  hod  such  a  vital 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  Nation  through 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the  Korfean 
conflict,  numerous  police  actions,  and  the 
present  cold  war. 


Part     V — American     Individaalism,     by 
Herbert  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday,  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  V  of 
"American  Individualism."  by  Herbert 
Hoover,  is  entitled  "Political  Phases." 
In  these  times,  it  has  become  all  to  clear 
that  there  is  a  definite  dividing  line  be- 
tween political  philosophies,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  all 
over  the  world.  Our  American  individ- 
ualism is  being  compared  to  Soviet  com- 
munism, and  socialism  as  practiced  in 
many  countries.  Our  political  parties 
in  this  country  appear  to  be  gradually 
dividing  themselves  somewhat  along  the 
same  lines.  It  is  well  to  consider  our 
form  of  government  coldly  and  objec- 
tively, to  determine  whether  or  not  our 
American  individualism  can  be  re- 
tained— or  whether  we  shall  go  the  way 
of  dependence  upon  centralized  govern- 
ment. I  commend  the  continued  read- 
ing of  this  chapter  of  "American  Individ- 
ualism," by  that  honorable  and  honored 
former  President,  Herbert  Hoover: 
American    iNorvrouAUSM — Politicai.   Phases 

It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  discuss  our  political  organization.  De- 
mocracy Is  merely  the  mechanism  which 
individualism  Invented  as  a  device  that 
would  carr^-  on  the  necessary  political  work 
of  Its  social  -organization.  Democracy 
arises  out  of  Individualism  and  prospers 
through  It  alone. 

Without  question,  there  exists,  almost  aU 
over  the  world,  unprecedented  disquietude 
at  the  functioning  of  Government  Itself. 
It  Is  In  part  the  dreamy  social  ferment  of 
war  emotion.  It  Is  in  part  the  aftermath  of 
a  period  when  the  Government  was  every- 
thing and  the  individual  nothing,  from 
which  th»-e  is  much  stimulation  to  two 
schools  of  thought:  one  that  all  himian  ills 
can  be  cured  by  governmental  regulation, 
and  the  other  that  all  regulation  Is  a  sin. 

During  the  war,  the  mobUlzatlon  of  every 
effort,  the  destruction  of  the  normal  demand 
and  the  normal  avenues  of  distribution,  re- 
quired a  vast  excursion  over  the  deadline  of 
Individualism  In  order  that  we  might  secure 
Immediate  results.  Its  continuation  would 
have  destroyed  the  Initiative  of  our  people 
and  undermined  all  real  progress.  We  are 
slowly  getting  back,  but  many  still  aspire  to 
these  supposed  shortouU  to  the  mlUenlum. 

Much  of  our  discontent  takes  the  form  of 
resentment  against  the  inequalities  In  the 
distribution  of  the  sacrifices  of  war.  Both 
silently  and  vocally  there  Is  complaint  that 
while  some  died,  others  ran  no  risk,  and 
yet  others  profited.  For  these  complaints 
there  Is  adequate  Justification.  The  facts 
are  patent.  However,  no  conceivable  human 
Intelligence  would  be  able  to  manage  the 
conduct  of  war  so  as  to  see  that  all  sacrifices 
and  burdens  should  be  dls^lbuted  equitably. 
War  is  destruction,   and  we   should  blame 


war  for  Its  Injustices,  not  a  social  system 
whose  object  is  construction.  The  submer- 
gence of  the  individual,  however.  In  the 
struggle  of  the  race  coiUd  be  but  temporary — 
its  continuance  throvigh  the  crushing  of 
individual  action  and  its  inequities  would,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  civilization. 

Looked  at  as  the  umpire  in  our  social 
system,  o\u-  Government  has  maintained  an 
equality  before  the  law  and  a  development 
of  legal  Justice  and  an  authority  in  restraint 
of  evil  Instincts  that  support  this  social  sys- 
tem and  its  ideals  so  far  as  the  imperfections 
of  developing  human  Institutions  permit.  It 
has  gone  the  greatest  distance  of  any  govern- 
ment toward  maintaining  an  equality  of 
franchise;  an  equality  of  entrance  to  public 
office,  and  government  by  the  majority.  It 
has  succeeded  far  beyond  all  others  In  those 
safeguards  of  equality  of  opportunity 
through  education,  public  Information,  and 
the  open  channels  of  free  6i>eech  and  free 
press.  It  Is.  however,  much  easier  to  chart 
the  course  of  progress  to  government  In  deal- 
ing with  the  abstract  problems  of  order, 
political  liberty,  and  stimulation  to  intellect- 
ual and  moral  advancement  than  it  is  to 
chart  Its  relations  to  the  economic  seas. 
These  seas  are  new  and  only  partly  discovered 
or  explored. 

Our  Government's  greatest  troubles  and 
failures  are  In  the  economic  field.  Forty 
years  ago  the  contact  of  the  Individual  with 
the  Government  had  Its  largest  expression 
in  the  sheriff  or  policeman,  and  In  debates 
over  political  equality.  In  those  happy  days 
the  Government  offered  but  small  Interfer- 
ence with  the  economic  life  of  the  citizen. 
But  with  the  vast  development  of  Industry 
and  the  train  of  regulating  functions  of  the 
national  and  municipal  government  that 
followed  from  it;  with  the  recent  vast  in- 
crease In  taxation  due  to  the  war — the  Gov- 
ernment has  become  through  Its  relations 
to  economic  life  the  most  potent  force  for 
maintenance  or  destruction  of  our  American 
individualism. 

The  entrance  of  the  Government  began 
strongly  three  decades  ago,  when  our  Indus- 
trial organization  began  to  move  powerfully 
In  the  direction  of  consolidation  of  enter- 
prise. We  found  In  the  course  of  this  devel- 
opment that  equality  of  opportunity  and  Its 
corollary.  Individual  initiative,  was  being 
throttled  by  the  concentration  of  control  of 
Industry.and  service,  and  thus  an  economic 
domination  of  groups  builded  over  the  Na- 
tion. At  this  time,  particularly,  we  were 
threatened  with  a  form  of  autocracy  of  eco- 
nomic power.  Our  mass  of  regulation  of 
puhllc  utilities  and  our  legislation  against 
restraint  of  trade  is  the  monument  to  our 
Intent  to  preserve  an  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  regulation  Is  itself  proof  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  the  abandonment 
of  the  capitalism  of  Adam  Smith. 

Day  by  day  we  learn  more  as  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  restrictions  against  eco- 
nomic and  political  domination.  We  some- 
times lag  behind  In  the  correction  of  those 
forces  that  would  override  liberty.  Justice, 
and  equality  of  opix>rtunity,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  so  strong  within  us  that  domination 
of  the  few  will  not  be  tolerated.  These  re- 
straints must  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  economic  organization, 
but  they  need  tuning  to  our  social  system 
if  they  would  not  take  us  Into  great  dangers. 
As  we  build  up  ovir  powers  of  production 
through  the  advancing  application  of  sci- 
ence we  create  new  forces  with  which  men 
may  dominate — railway,  power,  oil,  and 
what  not.  They  may  produce  temporary 
blockades   upon   equality   of   opportunity. 

To  curb  the  forces  in  business  which  would 
destroy  equality  of  opportunity  and  yet  to 
maintain  the  Initiative  and  creative  faculties 
of  our  people  are  the  twin  objects  we  must 
attain.  To  preserve  the  former  we  must 
regulate   that    type   of   activity    that   would 
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dominate.  To  preserve  thAlatte^  the  Oov- 
ernment  must  keep  out  of*  production  and 
distribution  of  commodities  and  services. 
This  is  the  deadline  between  our  system  and 
socialism.  Regulation  to  prevent  domination 
and  unXalr  practices,  yet  preserving  rightful 
Initiative,  are  In  keeping  with  our  social 
foundations.  Nationalization  of  Industry  or 
business  Is  their  negation. 

When  we  come  to  the  practical  problems 
of  government  In  relation  to  these  economic 
questions  the  test  lies  In  two  directions: 
Does  this  act  safeguard  an  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity? Does  It  maintain  the  initiative  of 
our  people?  For  In  the  first  must  lie  the 
deadline  against  domination  and  in  the  sec- 
ond the  deadline  In  preservation  of  individ- 
ualism against  socialism.  Excluding  the 
temporary  measures  of  the  war.  the  period 
of  regulation  has  now  been  long  enough 
with  us  to  begin  to  take  stock  of  its  effect 
upon  our  social  system.  It  has  tieen  highly 
beneficial,  but  it  has  also  developed  weak- 
nesses in  the  throttling  of  proper  Initiative 
that  require  some  revision.  We  have  already 
granted  relief  to  labor  organizations  and  to 
agriculture  from  some  forms  of  regulation. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  field  of  cooperative 
possibilities  far  outside  agriculture  that  are 
needlessly  hampered. 

The  most  Important  of  considerations  In 
any  attempt  to  pass  judgment  upon  social 
systems  is  whether  we  maintain  within  them 
permanent  and  continuous  motivation  to- 
ward progress.  These  forces  must  be  of  two 
orders,  one  spiritual  and  the  other  economic. 

We  may  discover  the  situation  In  our  own 
social  system  either  by  an  analysis  of  the 
forces  that  are  today  in  motion  or  by  noting 
the  strides  of  progress  over  the  century  or 
over  the  last  10  years.  By  a  consideration 
of  the  forces  that  move  us  we  can  see  whether 
our  system  shows  signs  of  decay,  whether  Its 
virility  Is  maintained:  and  by  the  touchstone 
of  time  we  can  find  out  whether  these  forces 
have  been  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the 
malign  Influences  that  would  lessen  the  well- 
being  of  our  system. 

If  we  should  survey  the  fundamentals  of 
our  civilization  from  the  point  of  view  of  Ittf 
progress  by  the  test  of  time,  we  can  fitfd 
much  for  satisfaction  and  assurance.  It  Is 
unnecessary  to  recount  the  values  of  eco- 
nomic Individualism  In  stimulation  to  In- 
vention; large  constructive  vision;  intensity 
In  production  with  decreased  physical  ef- 
fort; our  Increased  standards  of  living  and 
comfort.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  eniunerate 
our  great  economic  progress,  but  the  prog- 
ress of  the  social  forces  that  will  sustain  eco- 
nomic progress  is  Infinitely  more  important — 
for  upon  them  depends  the  real  future  of 
our  people.  Education  In  Its  many  phases 
has  made  much  advance.  The  actual  equip- 
ment, the  character  of  instruction,  the  num- 
bers reached,  period  of  Instruction — show  Im- 
provement with  every  decade.  Public  opin- 
ion has  become  of  steadily  Increasing  potency 
and  reliability  in  its  reaction.  The  great 
strides  In  development  of  processes  and 
equipment  for  production  and  distribution 
are  being  followed  by  Increasing  devotion  to 
the  human  factors  In  their  execution.  Moral 
standards  of  business  and  commerce  are  Im- 
proving; vicious  city  governments  -are  less  in 
number;  Invisible  government  has  greatly 
diminished;  public  conscience  Is  penetrating 
deeper  and  deeper;  the  rooting  up  of  wrong 
grows  more  vigorous;  the  agencies  for  their 
exposure  and  remedy  grow  more  numerous, 
and  above  all  Is  the  growing  sense  of  service. 
Many  people  confuse  the  exposure  of  wrongs 
which  were  below  the  surface  with  degenera- 
tion; their  very  exposiu-e  Is  progress.  Some 
accredit  the  exposures  of  failure  In  our  Gov- 
ernment and  business  as  evidence  of  stand- 
ards of  lower  order  than  In  some  other  na- 
tions. A  considerable  experience  leads  me 
to  the  conviction  that  while  we  do  wash  our 
dirty  linen  In  public  moat  others  never 
wash  It. 


It  is  easy  to  arraign  any  existing  insti- 
tution. Men  can  rightly  be  critical  because 
things  have  happened  that  never  ought  to 
happen.  That  our  social  system  contains 
faults  no  one  disputes.  One  can  recite  the 
faulty  results  of  our  system  at  great  length; 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness;  the  uncertainty  of 
employment  in  some  callings;  the  deadening 
effect  of  certain  repetitive  processes  of  man- 
ufacture; the  12-hour  day  in  a  few  Indus- 
tries; unequal  voice  In  bargaining  for  wages 
In  some  employment;  arrogant  domination 
by  some  employers  and  some  labor  leaders; 
child  labor  in  some  States;  Inadequate  in- 
struction in  some  areas;  unfair  competition 
In  some  industries;  some  fortunes  excessive 
far  t>eyond  the  needs  of  stimulation  to 
Initiative;  survivals  of  religious  Intolerance; 
political  debauchery  of  some  cities;  weak- 
nesses in  our  governmental  structure.  Most 
of  those  occur  locally  In  certain  regions  and 
certain  Industries  and  must  cause  every 
thinking  person  to  regret  and  to  endeavor. 
But  they  are  becoming  steadily  more  local. 
That  they  are  recognized  and  condemned 
Is  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  progress. 

One  of  the  difficulties  In  social  thought 
is  to  find  the  balance  of  perspective.  A 
single  crime  does  not  mean  a  criminal  com- 
munity. It  Is  easy  to  point  out  under- 
nourished, overworked,  undereducated  chil- 
dren, children  barred  from  the  equality  of 
opp>ortunlty  that  our  Ideals  stand  for.  It  is 
easy  to  point  out  the  luxurious  petted  and 
spoiled  children  with  favored  opportunity 
In  every  community.  But  If  we  take  the 
whole  36  million  children  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to 
say  that  a  million  of  them  suffer  from  any 
of  these  injustices.  This  Is.  Indeed,  a  million 
too  many,  but  It  Is  the  34  million  that  tests 
the  system  with  the  additional  touchstone 
of  whether  there  are  forces  In  motivation 
which  are  insistently  and  carefully  working; 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  1  million.  Its 
byproducts  of  endowed  loafers,  or  hoodlums, 
at  respective  ends  of  the  economic  scale,  are 
Indeed  spectacular  faults.  Tet  any  analysis 
of  the  106  million  of  us  would  show  that  we 
harbor  less  than  a  million  of  either  rich  or 
Impecunious  loafers.  If  we  measure  our 
people  by  scales  of  other  civilized  peoples. 
we  also  find  consolation.  We  have  a  dis- 
taste for  the  very  expression  of  "class,"  but 
If  we  would  use  Etiropean  scales  of  classes 
we  would  find  that  above  their  scale  of 
lower  classes  we  have  In  equivalent  comfort, 
morality,  ^inderstandlng.  and  intelligence 
fully  80  percent  of  our  native-born  whites. 
No  European  state  will  lay  claim  to  30  per- 
cent of  this  order.  Does  this  not  me.in  that 
we  have  t>een  gaining  something? 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  man.  or  body 
of  men.  could  ever  be  capable  of  drafting  a 
plan  that  would  solve  these  multiple  difficul- 
ties in  advance.  Moreover,  if  we  continue 
to  advance  we  will  find  new  difficulties  and 
weaknesses  as  the  byproduct  of  progress — 
but  to  be  overcome. 


Pablic  Law  78 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TtXAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  arguments  we  have  heard  in  defense 
of  Public  Law  78  Is  that  it  has  solved  the 
wetback  problem;  that  is,  it  has  cut 
down  on  the  number  of  illegal  entrants 
into  this  coimtry  from  Mexico.    In  other 


words,  we  have  managed  to  solve  the 
wetback  problem  by  legalizing  the  wet- 
back. 

We  are  told  that  termination  of  Public 
Law  78  would  mean  a  return  of  the  wet- 
back problem.  I  submit  that  this  Is  more 
of  a  threat  than  an  argument.  Accord- 
ing to  this  logic,  any  significant  reduction 
in  the  number  of  braceros  would  mean 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  wetbacks.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  number  of  braceros  has  been  reduced 
sharply — in  1962  the  number  of  braceros 
was  less  than  half  of  the  1956  total.  Yet 
there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  Illegal  entrants  into  this 
countrj'.  Why  not?  Because  the  United 
States  has  improved  its  enforcement  of 
the  immigration  laws.  I  submit  that 
we  could  eliminate  the  whole  bracero 
program  and  still  not  have  a  great  wet- 
back problem.  All  we  would  need  to  do 
is  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 


Supply  of  One  Type  Wheat  Nearly  De- 
pleted at  Chicafo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  ^ 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  delegation  from  Ohio  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  exempt  from  acreage 
and  marketing  controls  the  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  which  is  grown  in  our  State 
and  which  has  never  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  surplus  wheat  problem. 
Instead,  it  is  always  much  in  demand. 

Under  leave.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  clipping  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  July  19,  sent  to  me  by  C.  O. 
Brumbaugh,  who  farms  near  North 
Canton.  Ohio.  The  news  story  indicates 
that  there  is  real  danger  of  a  shortage  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  which  would 
place  a  hardship  upon  American  fami- 
lies by  reducing  the  supply  and  increas- 
ing the  price  of  cakes,  cookies,  and 
crackers,  a  high  price  to  pay  for  inept 
Government  meddling  in  the  production 
of  farm  commodities: 

StrppLT   or  Oirm  Typk   Wheat   Nearly 
Deputted  at  Chicago 

Chicago. — Although  the  Nation's  elevators 
are  bulging  with  wheat,  supplies  of  one  im- 
portant type  were  almost  depleted  this  week 
at  Chicago. 

The  Government  said  the  supply  of  wheat 
used  to  make  flour  for  cakes,  cookies,  and 
crackers  is  at  the  lowest  point  at  Chicago 
since  records  have  been  kept. 

Chicago  supplies  of  this  wheat,  the  Soft 
Red  Winter  variety,  slid  to  1,000  bushels  as 
of  J\me  14.  down  from  4J  million  bushels 
a  year  earlier  and  the  current  season's  high 
of  11.8  million. 

The  Oovernment  has  forecast  that  supplies 
of  this  type  of  wheat  in  the  Nation  will  only 
be  6  million  bushels  when  the  season  ends 
June  30.  However,  the  country's  total  wheat 
stock  as  of  that  date  will  be  more  than  1 
bllUon  bushels,  according  to  Government 
estimates. 

One  major  baker  said  It  wont  be  affected 
immediately  by  a  shortage  because   It  has 
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bought  enough  to  last  until  the  new  wheat 
crop  begins  coming  to  market  In  a  few 
weeks.  "But  we  could  be  pinched  later  on 
If  the  crop  Is  short  again,"  a  spokesman  said. 
If  rains  halt  the  harvest  In  the  Midwest  and 
the  Ohio  Valley,  it  could  mean  trouble  for 
some  of  the  bakers,  another  source  said. 


"Emergency"  Still  in  Effect  and  Congrett- 
man  Fears  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  nebhaska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  15. 1963 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  following  article  from  the 
July  21  issue  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
indicates  one  of  the  dangers  whfch  con- 
front the  Nation  as  a  result  of /the  con- 
tinuation of  the  state  of  emergency  pro- 
claimed in  1950  during  the  Korean  war. 
As  the  article  Indicates,  the  Labor  De- 
partment examined  the  extraordinary 
powers  available  to  tHe  Executive  under 
this  state  of  emergency  proclamation  in 
connection  with  the  current  railroad 
dispute.  It,  found,  however,  that  no 
special  f>owers  accrued  in  this  case  as  a 
result  of  the  state  of  emergency. 

But  as  the  article  points  out,  there  are 
dozens  of  special  powers  in  effect  be- 
cause neither  the  Executive  nor  Con- 
gress has  yet  terminated  the  Korean  war 
state  of  emergency  despite  the  fact  that 
the  war  ended  10  years  ago.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  time  to  tonsider  ending 
this  state  of  emergency.  My  bill  H.R. 
7408  proposes  to  do  just  tbat. 
"E.MFRCENcy"  Still  in  Rrrsvr  Akd  Congress- 
man Fkaes  It 
( By  Carl  DeBloom ) 

Washington. — With  the  controversy  over 
the  increasing  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Oovernment  growtng  In  Congress 
dally,  a  four-term  Conginwian  from  Neb- 
raska brings  up  an  Interesting  suggestion — 
terminate  the  national  emergency  which 
gives  the  President  extraordinary  powers. 

You  might  ask  "what  emergency?"  In 
case  you  didn't  know,  it  started  back  In 
1950  and  Representative  Olknn  Cttvnino- 
HAM  thinks  it  is  high  time  Congress  takes 
action  to  end  something  that  had  its  be- 
ginning In  the  Korean  "war." 

On  December  1,  1950.  former  President 
Truman  issued  a  proclamation  "proclaim- 
ing the  existence  of  a  natiooal  emergency." 
In  one  section  he  said : 

"I  summon  our  farmers,  our  workers  In  in- 
dustry, and  our  busineennen  to  make  a 
mighty  production  effort  to  meet  the  defense 
requirements  of  the  Nation  and  to  this  end 
to  eliminate  all  waste  and  laeficiency  and 
to  subordinate  all  lessM-  Interests  to  the 
common  good." 

When  Truman  Issued  his  proclamation, 
he  was  concerned  with  the  Korean  conflict 
which  never  got  around  to  being  a  "real" 
war  despite  the  tremendous  loss  of  American 
lives. 

While  it  may  seem  rldleulous  to  worry 
about  a  proclamation  that  Is  more  than  a 
decade  old.  It  Is  still  in  effect.  Some  sections 
have  expired  due  to  llmltetloas  written  Into 
the  law. 

However,  some  bureaucrats  were  not  asleep 
at  the  switch  when  the  featberbeddlng  ques- 
tion involving  the  railroads  became  an  emer- 


gency situation.  They  saw  the  possibility 
President  Kennedy  could  decide  the  only  way 
to  avoid  a  crippling  nationwide  strike  would 
be  to  seize  the  railroads. 

They  remembered  the  national  emergency 
declared  back  in  1950.  Labor  Department 
spokesmen  admit  this  wa.^  checked.  They 
discovered  these  powers  had  expired. 

The  White  House  never  said  it  had  any 
thoughts  of  trying  to  seize  the  railroads  un- 
der the  old  national  emergency,  but  the 
possibility  was  not  overlooked. 

A  number  of  Congressmen  who  could  also 
see  the  possibility  the  Executive  would  sug- 
gest taking  over  the  railroads  to  avoid  a 
strike,  also  did  sonic  checking. 

To  their  surprise,  they  discovered  the  Na- 
tion was  still  under  a  national  emergency 
which  carried  broad  powers  for  the  Executive. 

Cunningham  was  not  surprised  to  "learn" 
the  emergency  was  still  in  effect.  He  has 
known  It  for  several  years  and  has  urged  in 
Congress  and  through  correspondence  with 
the  White  House  that  action  be  taken  to  end 
the  "emergency." 

He  Introduced  a  bill  less  than  2  weeks 
ago — not  his  first  one — asking  the  emergency 
be  "hereby  terminated"  by  Congress. 

And  while  the  railroads  may  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  "national  emergency"  provi- 
sions still  in  effect,  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  come  up  with  a  special  study  of  38  pages. 
Most  of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  the  special 
provisions  which  can  be  used  by  the  Pres- 
ident until  the  "emergency"  is  terminated. 

The  study  was  ordered  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  many  provisions  stiU  listed  as  under 
the  powers  of  the  President  as  the  result  of 
the  "emergency"  range  from  control  over  re- 
serve officers  and  cerUin  faculties  needed  In 
time  of  war  to  the  number  of  hours  certain 
persons  may  work  to  keep  inventions  secret 
and  withhold  patents. 


Eaton's  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  \inder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Halifax  Chronicle  Herald,  en- 
titled 'Eaton's  Role." 

IFYom  tlie  Halifax  Chronicle  Herald,  July  17, 

1963) 

Eaton's  Role 

In  Us  issue  of  July  14,  Parade,  a  weekly 
magazine  insert  which  Is  distributed  all  over 
the  United  States  by  71  prominent  American 
metropolitan  newspapers,  credits  Nova 
Scotian-born  Industrialist.  Cyrus  Eaton,  with 
being  a  major  influence  In  bringing  about  the 
current  relaxation  In  East-West  relations. 

The  periodical,  which  reaches  a  cumula- 
tive circulation  flgure  of  about  11  miUlon, 
asserts  categorically  that  "A  high  State  De- 
partment source  swears  to  Parade  that  Eaton 
used  his  Influence  to  bring  alx}ut  the  present 
East- West  thaw." 

The  article  furUier  credits  the  CTeveland 
industrialist  with  the  distinction  implied  in 
the  statement,  "No  other  American  has  such 
ready  access  to  Khrvishchev  and  the  Krem- 
lin." And,  in  support  of  this  claim.  It 
designates  Eaton  as  the  key  flgure  in  securing 
the  release  of  U-2  pilot  Francis  Gary  Powers 
from  possible  death  or  lifetime  Imprison- 
ment. 


While  tempers  were  flaming  over  the  U-2 
Incident  and  a  troubled  world  was  anxiously 
watching  the  Paris  summit  conference  of 
1960,  Tass,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency, 
described  Eaton  as  "a  public  flgure  whose 
activity  Is  an  example  of  public  service  to 
the  lofty  idea  of  the  peaceful  coexistence 
between  peoples." 

It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  observe  the 
cordial  note  on  which  present  test  ban  talks 
have  been  initiated,  a  warmth  of  attitude 
anticipated  by  President  Kennedy  In  an  ad- 
dress delivered  on  June  10  at  the  commence- 
ment assembly  at  American  University  in 
Washington.  "However  fixed  our  likes  and 
dislikes  may  seem,"  said  the  President,  "the 
tide  of  time  and  events  will  often  bring 
surprising  changes  in  the  relaUons  between 
nations  and  neighbors." 

It  now  is  apparent  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  change  and.  as  the  responsi- 
bility for  its  advent  is  a6.sessed.  it  Is  evident 
that  part  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Cyrus 
Eaton  who  for  so  long  and  despite  abure 
and  villflcation  stood  almost  alone  as  a 
bridge  between  East  and  West. 

Beginning  with  a  flat  assertion  of  Eaton's 
crucial  role  as  p»»acemaker,  the  Parade  article 
concludes  with  a  question  which  might  well 
be  pondered.  "What  other  good  deeds  has 
Cyrus  Eaton,  the  maverick  mogul,  accomp- 
lished through  his  contacts  in  the  Kremlin?" 

It  Is  an  extraordinary  friendship  which 
exists  between  the  leader  of  communism  and 
the  exempllflcatlon  of  capitalism.  That  It 
has  been  propitious  for  peace  of  the  world 
Is  Increasingly  recognized. 


A  Sense  of  Justice  Is  All  Required 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cali- 
fornia has  200,000  more  Negro  citizens 
than  does  Mississippi.  We  also  have 
many  rural  areas  who  find  It  difBcult  to 
understand  urban  areas  need  to  cope 
with  the  challenge  of  providing  an  equal 
opportunity  to  all  its  Inhabitants. 

In  spite  of  the  typical  conservatism 
of  rural  areas.  Ken  Leake,  of  the  Wood- 
land Dally  Democrat,  a  rural  dally,  has 
once  again  shown  a  keen  perspective  of 
the  problem : 

As  We  See  It:    Sense  or  Justice 

"I  ask  you  to  look  Into  your  hearts,  not 
In  search  of  charity — for  the  Negro  neither 
wants  nor  needs  condescension — but  for  the 
one  plain,  proud,  and  priceless  quality  that 
unites  us  all  as  Americans:  a  sense  of  Jus- 
tice." 

The  words  of  President  Kennedy  In  offering 
Congress  a  new  civil  rights  program  Illumi- 
nate that  moral  crisis  with  which,  the  Pres- 
ident has  recognized,  the  race  issue  confronts 
the  Nation.  The  program  now  depends  upon 
how  Congress  understands  the  crisis. 

Each  of  the  President's  flve  basic  proposals 
represents  an  act  of  Justice,  not  of  charity. 
Each  Is  an  attempt  to  guarantee  to  all  citi- 
zens the  kind  of  fair  treatment  which  most 
citizens  so  easily  take  for  granted. 

He  proposes  to  prohibit  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  stores, 
and  sports  arenas  because  local  action  has 
been  Inadequate  and  waiting  for  local  uni- 
formity of  treatment  would  mean  another 
generation  of  delay. 
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He  propo«e«  to  let  the  Attorney  General 
Initiate  school  desegregation  sulta  rather 
than  to  leave  Individual  Negroea  with  the 
disheartening  and  expensive  Job  of  seeking 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  Government. 

He  seeks  to  add  MOO  million  to  programs 
for  manpower  training  and  expanded  Job 
opportunities  because  this  Is  one  field  In 
which  Negroes  should  be  expected  to  help 
themselve*.  but  only  strong  Pederal  action 
can  afford  the  opportunities. 

As  the  President  sald^  the  civil  rights  Issue 
Is  not  sectional,  and  It  U  not  partisan.  No 
doubt  ft  majority  of  Senators  of  both  parties 
win  agree  to  that.  The  question  Is  whether 
a  two-thirds  majority  can  be  found  to  stop 
a  filibuster  and  permit  a  decision.  The  an- 
swer depends  upon  a  quality  the  President 
ascribes  to  Americans    a  sense  of  Justice. 


Can  Kennedy  B«  Taken? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  on  July  21,  1963.  This  is  an 
objective  and  factual  resvune  showing 
that  the  New  Frontier  is  becoming  more 
vulnerable  each  day: 

Cak  Kkmnkdt  Bx  Takkw? 

One  group  of  Republicans  has  formulated 
an  elaborate  electoral  analysis  whereby  Sen- 
ator OoLDWATm  will  be  President  In  1966. 
Another,  no  doubt  about  It,  U  working  on 
a  plan  to  do  the  same  for  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. A  realUtlc  view  of  the  enormous  pow- 
er of  an  Incumbent  President,  however,  sug- 
gests that  the  proper  question  at  this  time  Is 
not  whether  one  candidate  or  another  can 
do  the  Job  better,  but  whether  the  Job  can 
be  done  at  all.     Can  Kennedy  be  defeated? 

The  Intense  activity  of  Ooldwater  and 
Rockefeller  supporters  suggests  that  large 
niimbers  of  Republicans  now  think  it's  pos- 
sible. This  la  a  change.  Not  too  long  ago 
most  Republicans  assumed  that  19«4  would 
be  a  throwaway  year  for  the  GOP.  The  only 
pn-oblem  was  talking  someone  Into  being 
the  throwaway  candidate.  Not  too  long  ago 
there  was  speculation  in  the  eastern  wing 
that  1964,  lost  anyway,  might  be  a  good  time 
to  let  the  conservatives  have  their  fling,  to 
march  to  defeat  behind  a  "real  Republican." 
Such  talk  Is  heard  no  more.  Both  wings  of 
the  Republican  Party  obviously  believe  that 
the  1904  nomination  represents  a  real  chance 
at  the  presidency. 

Why  should  they?  The  last  President  to 
fall  of  reelection  was  Herbert  Hoover  and 
there  has  been  no  single,  monumental  catas- 
trophe remotely  comparable  to  the  great  de- 
pression. Is  there  any  reason  to  take  seri- 
ously the  posslbUlty  that  this  energetic  and 
popular  young  Incumbent  can  be  displaced? 

There  are.  In  fact,  two  reasons. 

The  first  Is  the  civil  rights  drive,  and  the 
peculiar  relation  of  the  administration  there- 
to. The  other  is  that,  as  a  result  of  thU 
<lrlve,  the  rest  of  the  President's  domestic 
program  has  almost  no  chance  of  seeing  the 
light  of  day. 

It  U  hard  to  picture  Mr.  Kennedy's  gain- 
ing as  a  result  of  the  rights  crisis,  whatever 
happens  during  the  next  year.  II  this  rev- 
olutionary movement  should  finally  get  out 
et  hand,  resulting  In  a  violent  racial  explo- 


sion, he  will  surely  be  held  responsible  by 
millions  of  voters.  But  let  us  assume  the 
Ijest — that  a  blowup  Is  averted,  and  a  rea- 
sonable clvU  rlghU  bill  is  passed.  The  Pres- 
ident U  bound.  In  any  event,  to  lose  support 
among  Southern  and  other  conservative  ele- 
ments of  his  party,  people  who  believe  he 
has  encouraged  the  pressure  and  the  demon- 
strations. 

On  the  other  hand.  Judging  by  their  re- 
action so  far,  he  seems  unlikely  to  pick  up 
popularity  among  Negroes  and  white  liberals 
over  his  handling  of  this  Issue.  This  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  his  InabUlty  to  deliver 
"everything  now."  There  Is,  we  gather,  a 
feeling  on  the  articulate  left  that  In  a  sense 
the  President  asked  for  this  crisis  In  the 
n960  campaign  he  spoke  with  spirit  of  civil 
rights  laws  and  actions.  Negro  leadership 
took  It  seriously,  and  by  this  year  had  got 
fed  up  waiting.    And  here  we  are. 

And  now,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier program:  If  the  Impending  bitter  civil 
rights  battle  In  Congress  means  that  nothing 
else  can  be  accomplished,  what  then  will 
be  the  reaction  of  the  big  city  voters  on 
whojp   this   administration  depends? 

The  original  prospectus  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier laid  out  such  principal  areas  of  promise 
as  medical  care  for  the  aged,  aid  for  the 
public  schools,  and  tax  reform.  We  are  not 
concerned,  at  the  moment,  with  the  merits 
of  s\ich  proposals — only  with  the  score.  The 
score  Is  zero,  and  seems  likely  to  remain  so 
now  that  the  southern  wing  of  the  party 
has  been  thoroughly  alienated.  In  the  en- 
tire field  of  new  legislation  proposed,  passed, 
and  put  Into  action,  the  New  Frontier's  high 
point  to  date  has  been  the  Peace  Corps. 
Will  that  be  high  enough  to  satisfy  the 
elements  which  composed  Mr.  Kennedy's 
slim  majority  In    1960? 

Much  can  happen  during  the  next  year, 
of  course.  Perhaps  new  developments  In  the 
foreign  field  will  radically  affect  the  picture. 
And  certainly  none  of  the  foregoing  means 
that  disenchanted  Democrats  will  rvish  to 
the  polls  to  vote,  say,  for  Barkt  Golowatkb. 
It  does,  however,  suggest  an  opportunity 
for  the  Republicans  In  1964.  It  suggests  that 
the  New  Frontier,  barring  enormous  change, 
may  be  more  vulnerable  than  has  been 
thought. 


Bonos  for  Scat  Belts 


Bonus  ros  Seat  Belts 
Columbus,  Ohio,  July  18. — Nationwide  In- 
surance announced  today  It  will  provide  50 
percent  extra  medical  coverage  at  no  extra 
cost  to  policyholders  using  seat  belts  In  their 
motor  vehicles. 

Howard  Hutchinson,  senior  vice  president 
for  Insurance  operations,  said  the  Innovation 
was  designed  to  encourage  more  drivers  to 
use  seat  belts.  Under  the  provision  drivers 
and  passengers  would  receive  the  added 
benefits  If  they  were  receiving  belts  at  the 
time  of  the  crash 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  have  been  constantly 
preaching  that  the  use  of  seat  belts  in 
automobiles  will  save  lives  over  a  period 
of  years,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  through 
the  cooperation  of  all  interested  parties 
seat  belts  are  becoming  widely  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most  happy  to  read 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  July  19,  1963, 
an  article  which  stated  that  Nationwide 
Insurance  announced  that  it  will  provide 
50  percent  extra  medical  coverage  at  no 
extra  cost  to  policyholders  using  seat 
belts  in  their  motor  vehicles.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  company  for  their  action 
and  hope  that  all  other  companies  will 
follow  suit  for  certainly  this  is  an  incen- 
tive for  more  motorists  to  use  seat  belts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 


CaptiTe  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  WALLHAUSER 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  we  should  concern 
ourselves  with  the  tragic  plight  of  these 
subjugated  peoples.  We  must  also  ask 
ourselves  how  we  can  help  them.  One 
billion  people  In  23  countries  suffer  un- 
der Communist  tyranny.  They  have 
been  deprived  of  the  most  fundamental 
rights  of  man,  including  the  right  of 
self-determination;  but  they  have  not 
lost  hope. 

Their  spirit  of  passive  resistance  rep- 
resents   a    crumbling    keystone    in    the    ^ 
Communist  arch.    We  have  seen  grow- 
ing nationalism  in  Poland  and  open  re- 
volt in  Hungary  and  East  Berlin.     The 
unreliability  of  captive  armies  tempers 
Soviet   urges  of   aggression.     The    free 
spirit  of  captive   peoples  must   not   be  ■ 
taken  for  granted.    Unless  the  West  en-  I 
courages  captive  peoples,  they  will  lapse 
into  despair  and  resignation.     We  must 
show  them  that  America  adheres  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  and  does 
not  consider  a  free  Europe  an  illusion. 

A  solemn  reiteration  of  American  con- 
cern during  this  week  revives  the  hope 
of  oppressed  peoples.  But  Just  as  reli- 
gion deserves  more  than  1  hour  a  week, 
captive  nations  demand  more  than  1 
week  a  year.  Therefore,  I  call  for  a 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  This 
year,  many  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding myself,  introduced  resolutions  to 
create  such  a  committee  which  would 
make  studies  and  inquiries  concerning 
conditions  in  captive  nations.  The  com- 
mittee would  give  particular  attention  to 
the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red  total- 
itarian control  over  nations  and  to  peace- 
ful means  of  assisting  them  in  their  pres- 
ent aspirations  to  regain  national  and 
individual  freedoms.  The  facts  of  Com- 
munist domination  should  be  promul- 
gated at  this  important  and  respected 
level  if  we  wish  to  explode  the  myths 
about  the  Soviet  economy  and  Soviet 
unity. 

Unfortunately,  these  resolutions  have 
not  been  reported  and  so  I  again  urge 
a  solid  expression  of  support  for  the  pro- 
posal. By  so  doing,  we  will  demonstrate 
our  belief  in  the  power  of  freemen  to 
prevail  and  overcome  the  forces  of  total- 
itarianism. 
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Lateral  Past 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ZLLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  p>ermission  of  my  colleagues,  I  wish 
to  extend  for  their  thoughtful  considera- 
tion the  leading  editorial  in  today's  Chi- 
cago Tribune.  Entitled  "Lateral  Pass," 
the  editorial  deals  with  the  critical  issue 
of  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  which 
threatens  us: 

Lateral  Pass 

President  Kennedy's  solution  of  the  threat 
of  a  nationwide  railroad  strike  over  work 
riUes  Is  to  dodge  the  Issue.  As  In  the  family 
sport  of  touch  football,  the  trick  Is  to 
chuck  the  bell  to  somebody  else  before  you 
can  be  t^agged.  Mr.  Kennedy  wants  to  un- 
load the  bothersome  buslnes.s  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

He  seeks  the  authorization  of  Congress 
to  y"<^  ^^*  Impasse  between  the  carriers 
andrall  unions  to  the  ICC  for  study.  It  Is 
Indicated  In  the  President's  message  that  the 
study  can  be  prolonged  for  as  much  as  2 
years,  which  would  get  Mr.  Kennedy  past 
the    1964   presidential   election. 

The  ICC  then  would  submit  findings  on 
the  controversy  which  would  be  binding  on 
the  disputants.  ThU  Is  a  disguised  kind  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  however  called,  and 
relieves  Mr.  Kennedy  personally  of  having  to 
assume  responsibility  for  Invoking  a  dis- 
tasteful process.  Moreover,  any  blame  that 
might  attach  to  the  ICC's  eventual  determi- 
nation of  rights  and  wrongs  would  be  kept 
one  step  removed  from  the  White  House. 

While  Mr.  Kennedy  recommends  that  any 
changes  In  work  rules  during  the  next  2  years 
on  which  agreement  cannot  be  had  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  ICC  for  decision,  he  professes 
to  encourage  the  roads  and  unions  to  con- 
tinue collective  bargaining.  Any  agreements 
voluntarily  reached  by  them  would  have 
precedence  over  rulings  by  the  ICC  on  the 
disputed  Issues. 

"This  method."  Mr.  Kermedy  says,  "would 
preserve  and  prefer  collective  bargaining  and 
give  precedence  to  Its  solutions." 

Of  co\uve,  there  is  a  fat  chance  of  any 
agreements  being  reached  through  collective 
bargaining,  as  the  refusal  of  the  unions  to 
budge  an  Inch  thus  far  has  demonstrated. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  thus  ration- 
alized his  reluctance  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem. 

The  administration's  device  may  be  cred- 
ited with  a  certain  Ingenuity.  The  strike 
which  was  threatened  for  July  29  will  be  In- 
definitely deferred  If  Congress  approves  the 
scheme.  The  operating  unions  will  have 
no  complaint,  for  they  can  keep  present 
featherbeddlng  practices  In  being  for  an 
Indefinite  period.  Thvis  the  unions  will  not 
be  alienated  during  the  interim,  and  a  polit- 
ical commission  might  very  well  rule  In  their 
favor  In  the  end. 

To  convert  a  purely  regulatory  agency,  such 
as  the  ICC,  Into  a  labor-management  court 
takes  some  doing.  The  Commission  has  al- 
ways been  concerned  with  rates  and  regula- 
tion. Now,  it  is  to  transform  Itself  into  a 
tribunal,  vested  with  powers  never  contem- 
plated since  Its  creation. 

The  formula  bears  the  Imprint  of  the  usual 
Kennedy  sllckness  and  the  political  motive 
Is,  as  ever,  transparent.  The  merits  of  the 
controversy  over  work  rules  and  pay  struc- 
ture In  the  Industry  have  been  reviewed  by 
two  Presidential  boards  and.  In  the  last  2 
weeks,   by  a  special   board  composed  of  six 


members  of  the  President's  Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory  Committee. 

This  last  board  merely  defined  the  issues 
In  dispute,  leaving  \inchallenged  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  two  previous  boards, 
which  had  proposed  a  gradual  reduction  In 
the  work  force  of  unproductive  firemen  In 
freight  and  yard  dlesels  and  revisions  In  the 
pay  structure  which  would  take  Into  account 
both  time  and  miles  on  duty.  What  else  Is 
there  for  the  ICC  to  study? 

Yet  when  the  time  had  come  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  meet  the  problem  head  on.  It 
ducked  again  and  tossed  a  lateral  pass  to 
the  Commission.  Nothing  Is  settled,  even 
though  Congress  lets  the  President  have  his 
way,  and  the  dispute  Is  as  far  from  resolu- 
tion as  It  was  4  years  ago  when  it  was  first 
brought  into  the  open. 


Rumanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world  last  week,  I  thought  It  ap- 
ropos to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
that  app>eared  recently. 

The  editorial  discussed  the  splintering 
of  the  once  monolithic  Comunist  bloc 
as  evidenced  by  the  recent  displays  of 
Rumanian  independence.  The  Ru- 
manian Government  has  shown  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  resistance  toward 
Premier  Khrushchev's  plans  for  an  eco- 
nomic integration  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
They  have  refused  to  sacrifice  their  own 
national  economic  goals  in  order  to 
achieve  greater  overall  ■"  production  for 
the  other  member  nations  in  the  Soviet 
bloc.  Further  resistance  to  Communist 
domination  is  indicated  by  the  Rumanian 
neutrality  in  the  Sino-Sovlet  dispute. 

This  silence  and  their'  opposition 
against  the  Soviet  economic  policy  are 
evidence  of  a  new  attitude  which  will 
perhaps  encourage  other  captive  nations 
in  East  Europe  to  voice  their  independ- 
ent national  desires.  It  is  the  hope  of  all 
Americans  that  the  other  nations  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  will  follow  the  path  of 
the  Rumanians.  I  am  proud  to  include 
this  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  17. 

Rumania's  Independence 

The  disarray  In  the  once  monolithic  Com- 
munist bloc  Is  vividly  Indicated  by  Ru- 
mania's course.  That  country  Is  still  ruled 
by  a  Communist  dictatorship  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Soviet  bloc's  two  key  CH-ganlzatlons, 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  the  Council  fcM-  Mu- 
tual Economic  Assistance.  But  the  Ru- 
manian press  has  printed  a  siunmary  of  the 
now-famed  Chinese  Communist  letter  which 
Moscow  has  tried  to  suppress,  and  no  Ru- 
manl.'\n  representative  was  present  at  the 
recent  lilgh  level  Soviet  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Conference  held  In  East  Berlin.  More- 
over, recent  Western  visitors  to  Rumania 
have  returned  with  word  that  that  country 
Is  eager  to  Increase  its  economic  relations 
with  the  West. 

Evidence  Indicates  that  the  Rumanians  are 
trying  to  steer  an  Independent  line  among 


Communist  countries,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  maintain  an  ostentatious  neutrality  in 
the  Soviet-Chinese  dispute.  At  the  root  of 
this  conduct  Is  Bucharest's  resistance  to 
Premier  Khnishchev's  plans  for  economic 
Integration  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  Ru- 
manians refuse  to  sacrifice  their  national 
economic  goals  for  the  sake  of  greater  overall 
production  and  efficiency  of  all  the  nations 
belonging  to  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance. 

In  the  old  days  such  an  open  display  of  In- 
dependence and  economic  nationalism  would 
have  brought  down  thunder  and  lightning. 
But  now  Moscow  steps  softly,  attempting  to 
Iron  out  differences  by  persuasion,  while 
hiding  from  the  Soviet  people  the  serious 
differences  that  have  sprung  up.  This  atti- 
tude, together  with  triumphant  Rumanian 
nationalism,  will  surely  encourage  the  na- 
tionalist currents  existing  elsewhere  In 
Eastern  Europe. 


Pending  Railroad  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  DANIEIfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
threat  of  a  railroad  strike  hanging  over 
us,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  days  to  follow 
we  shall  be  very  much  concerned  with 
that  concept  known  as  the  "national  in- 
terest." Let  us  be  sure,  however,  that 
we  do  not  Invoke  this  concept  indis- 
creetly. In  deciding  what  truly  Is  the 
national  interest  in  this  situation,  it  is 
important  that  we  bear  in  mind  not  only 
the  effects  of  a  railroad  strike  upon  the 
economy,  but  also  the  effect  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  this  dispute  might 
have  upon  the  entire  fabric  of  labor- 
management  relations.  In  connection 
with  this  whole  question,  I  recommend 
the  following  editorial  from  the  July  19 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  This  edi- 
torial, I  think,  does  much  to  place  the 
issue  in  its  proper  perspective : 
Facing  a  Rail  S'tsiks 

With  no  sign  of  any  break  In  the  lengthy 
deadlock  over  featherbeddlng,  the  adminis- 
tration must  soon  decide  on  Its  future  course 
of  action. 

Its  choices  are  limited.  It  can  reluctantly 
request  Congress  fcx'  power  to  compel  final 
and  binding  arbitration,  either  Immediately 
or  after  one  more  effort  at  mediation  be- 
tween the  rail  unions  and  management.  Or, 
even  more  reluctantly.  It  can  stand  on  the 
sidelines  when  management  puts  Its  new 
work  rules  Into  effect  and  the  iM-otherhoods 
retaliate  with  a  walkout. 

The  breakdown  of  collective  bargaining 
has  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  In  the  rail- 
road Industry.  The  union  leaders,  refusing 
to  agree  to  the  voluntary  displacement  of  any 
large  number  of  workers,  are  resorting  to  a 
strike  threat  in  order  to  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  use  Its  coercive  power  to  force 
a  settlement  by  arbitration  that  will  relieve 
them  of  responsibility  for  the  acceptance  of 
change. 

There  is  method  In  this  Intransigence. 
The  union  leadership  feels  that  the  admin- 
istration my  go  beyond  the  very  generous 
provisions  already  recommended  by  the  im- 
partial boards  appointed  by  the  White  House. 
This  is  not  mere  wishful  thinking  on  their 
part.     In  almost  every  lalK<r  dispute  In  which 
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It  ha«  Intervened,  the  admlnUtratlon  haa 
town  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  peace. 
The  rail  unions  have  every  rearon  to  hope 
that  they  will  do  at  leaat  aa  well  as  the  eajt 
coast  longshoremen,  whose  settlement  la»t 
winter  made  a  mockery  of  the  Presidents 
wage-price  guidelines 

The  President  will  doubtless  seek  to  limit 
the  use  of  compulsory  arbitration  to  this 
one  specific  laaue.  but  the  dangerous  thing 
about  It  is  that  It  sets  a  precedent  of  under- 
mining the  collective  bargaining  process.  In- 
creasing reliance  on  govemmentally  Imposed 
arbitration  could  atrophy  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  labor  union  movement;  It 
could  result  In  Intolerable  delays  and  block- 
ages    in     the     achievement     of     industrial 

^^»e  dangers  call  for  consideration  of  the 
alternative,  which  U  to  allow  the  strike  to 
occur  The  brotherhoods  have  often  threat- 
ened to  strike,  yet  their  bluff  has  never  been 
called  because  of  the  fears  of  what  a  rail 
stoppage  would  do  to  the  economy.  A  gen- 
eration ago  It  might  have  throttled  business, 
but  the  railroads  no  longer  have  this  llfe- 
and-death  power.  Today  they  carry  less 
than  45  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight  and 
a  steadily  diminishing  volume  of  passengers. 
Unquestionably,  a  strike  would  create  hard- 
ships and  disrupt  economic  activity  In  many 
areas,  but  there  would  not  be  a  national 
catastrophe  unless  it  were  permitted  to  con- 
tluue  Indefinitely. 

An  actual  walkout  over  the  featherbeddlng 
Issue  would  be  so  manifestly  Indefensible 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  so  many  layoffs 
In  other  industries  that  It  could  conceivably 
bring  sufficient  pressure  from  the  rest  of 
labor  as  well  as  the  public  to  end  It.  If. 
however.  It  did  go  on  long  enough  seriously 
to  threaten  >the  economy,  the  Government 
would  always  have  the  ultimate — If  highly 
distasteful — power  of  seizure,  followed  by 
unilateral  Imposition  of  the  work  rules  as 
-  suggested  by  the  Impartial  members  of  two 
Presidential  boards. 

Under  such  clrciunstances.  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  Intervening  literally  as  a  last 
resort  and  not  as  the  Intended  consequence 
of  a  premedlUted  failure  of  phony  collective 
bargaining. 


Prayer  in  the  Pablic  Schools 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  East  Orange,  N.J.. 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  July  15.  1963, 
passed  a  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  relating  to 
prayer  In  the  public  schools.  I  know  the 
esteemed  council's  views  on  this  contro- 
versial Issue  will  be  of  Interest  to  the 
membership,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  accordingly  Include  the  resolution 
at  this  point: 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  conducting  of  religious  services  or 
exercises  In  the  public  schools  is  an  in- 
fringement of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  view  of  the  members  of 
this  governing  body  that  the  conducting  of 
nonsectarlan  exercises,  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supremft  Being.  Is  proper  and  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  schools;   and 

Whereas  the  conduct  of  such  non-sectarian 
religious  observances  would,  under  the  de- 
cision In  School  District  of  Abington  Town- 


ship. Pa.  V  Schempp.  require  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  city  of  East  Orange  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
the  same  Is  hereby  petitioned  to  act  promptly 
and  favorably  on  an  amendment  to  the  VS. 
Constitution  which  would  permit  religious 
observances  of  nonsectarlan  nature  In  the 
public  schools:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Hon.  CLirroao  P.  Case.  Hon. 
Haxkison  a.  Wn.LiAM3.  J«,  Hon.  Joseph 
G  MiNisH.  Hon.  Prm»  W.  Rodino.  and  Hon. 
George  M.  Wallhausu. 


A  Citizen'i   Protest  Againtt  Attacks   on 
Foundation  of  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    MIOIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.July23.1963 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Just  received  a  letter  fiom  one  of 
the  highly  respected  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict expressing  his  grave  concern  over 
increasing  pressure  of  minority  groups 
while  the  average  citizen  sits  on  the  side 
line  permitting  such  groups  to  influence 
public  opinion. 

My  communication  is  from  Mr.  J.  Rus- 
sell Hughes,  a  prominent  Michigan 
attorney  living  in  Harrisville.  Mr. 
Hughes  has  served  in  public  office.  Is  a 
war  veteran,  recently  lost  a  son  in  the 
Air  Force  during  the  Cub.in  crisis,  and 
takes  patriotism  and  love  of  this  Nation 
seriously. 

His  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Cederberc:  This  morn- 
ing I  shaved  my  face  with  an  American  Imi- 
tation of  a  Japanese  imitation  of  a  Holland- 
made  razor,  and  while  thinking  about  those 
facts  I  became  disturbed  by  the  recent  news 
releases  which  Indicate  forces  In  motion  ;wlth 
strenuous  objection  to  the  Inclusion  In  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag  of  "under 
God."  Please  read  this  letter  throughout, 
and  give  It  some  consideration,  for  though 
I  know  you  are  busy,  this  Is  so  fundamental 
that  I  am  making  time  off  from  my  work  and 
devoting  my  time  to  writing  this  letter,  try- 
ing to  compose  It  carefully,  because  It  is  so 
Important  to  everyone  In  these  United 
Statee. 

The  deletion  of  the  phrase  "under  God  ' 
recalls  very  vividly  a  group  of  people  who 
came  many  years  ago  to  lobby  In  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  repealing  and  obliteration  of  the 
teacher's  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment. At  that  time,  fortunately,  there  were 
a  sizeable  group  of  us  who  were  alerted  and 
came  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature 
and  upheld  the  sense  and  propriety  of  the 
teachers  oath.  We  pointed  out  then  that 
even  a  notary  public  was  required  to  make 
such  an  oath,  and  we  could  see  no  re- 
pugnancy and  no  actual  objection  to  such  an 
oath,  and  that  anyone  who  did  ^-as  basing 
his  entire  contention  purely  on  frivolity  and 
a  dogmatlclsm  which  was  shielding  a  banner 
of  Intellectual  "cuteness."  I  am  protesting 
with  controlled  range  these  Inroads  In  what 
has  been  the  fundamental  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  this  country,  under  which  we 
have  all  prospered  and  been  physically  and 
mentally  healthy  Individuals,  as  have  been 


our  forebearers  and.  as  we  pray,  will  be  our 
heirs. 

Even  the  atheists,  as  they  so  smugly  call 
themselves,  have  a  god,  which  they  un- 
doubtedly spell  with  a  little  "g."  but  never- 
theless, they  worship  their  atheism,  there- 
fore, that  practice  of  atheism  becomes  their 
god,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  say  there 
Is  no  God:  and  It  little  serves  our  purpose  to 
analyze  and  try  to  find  a  proper  name  for 
whatever  It  Is  that  they  worship,  but  since 
what  they  worship  Is  something  that  Is 
mental  In  conception,  and  which  Impells 
them  to  speak  out.  Is  really  their  little  god. 
History  shows  very  clearly  that  It  Is  the 
little  Inroads  made  persistently  and  con- 
stantly by  the  organized  minority  that  even- 
tually create  the  crumbling  collapse  of  a 
cultured  majority.  If  we  do  not  now  stand 
on  our  feet  and  loudly  and  emphatically 
proclaim  the  value  ofour  traditions  and  the 
wisdom  of  them,  then  sooner  or  later  these 
little  Inroads  will  continue  until  we  have 
nothing  left  to  hold  or  defend.  You  may 
say  that  I  am  losing  faith  In  American  heri- 
tage and  In  American  people.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  on  that  faith  and  on  that  heritage 
that  I  am  crying  out  and  speaking  of  now. 
If  we  permit  this  little  minority  to  repeal 
the  phrase  "under  God"  as  was  permitted 
the  bridling  of  religious  teachings,  and  I 
fully  appreciate  the  argument  presented  by 
those  people  who  accomplished  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  then  you  are  permitting  the 
Inroads  that  will  eventually  put  the  hole  In 
the  dyke,  which  even  the  little  boy's  finger 
cannot  hold  back,  and  eventually  the  dyke 
will  go  and  we  will  be  swept  by  the  onrushlng 
of  the  Red  Sea  overflow. 

Oh.  that  I  were  skillful  enough  to  write 
this    letter  of   protest   In   such   a   way   that 
It  would  attract  an  audience  that  would  hear, 
eyes  that  would  see.  and  Inspire  bodies  that 
would  act,  so  that  we  would  again   restore 
that  feeling  of  national  dignity  from  which 
we    have    all    thrived    and    prospered.     Even 
the  lowest  beggar  on  the  street  In  seeking 
his  alms  does  not  hesitate  to  revere  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  right  to  beg  that  exists  In  this 
country,  and  under  this  civilization.     As  a 
lawyer,  I  find  an  understanding  of  the  legal 
reasoning   and   philosophy   of    the   Supreme 
Court  In  the  recent  decision  as  to  religious 
teachings   In   the   public   school,   and   I    am 
Inclined  to  say  that  I  find  great  difficulty  In 
not  following  the  dogma  of  the  several  hon- 
ored   Justices    who    rendered    their    several 
opinions;    nevertheless,    I    would    wish    that 
the  loquacious  objectors  to  the  very  doctrine 
that   has   been   abolished   would   have    been 
persons  who  could  have  substituted  some- 
thing   In    Its    place    or    something    better. 
Since  I  can  find  no  such  substitution,  since 
I  can  find  no  replacement,  I  am  convinced 
that   these   people   are   destructors    and   de- 
stroyers,   and   In   their   unknowing   way   are 
"haters, "  and  haters  need  nothing  but  that 
passion  of  hate  to  destroy  and  to  demolish. 
Now,  does  that  mean  we  must  say  that  all 
haters  should  be  Isolated?     On  the  contrary, 
no— let   them  have  their  soapboxes,  but  by 
the   same    token,    let  others   speak    out   by 
manners  of  making  news  so  that  the  news' 
media    will    disseminate    the    opposition    In 
equal  If  not  greater  forces,  which  will  answer 
the  persons  that  I  strongly  suspect  sit  back 
and     surreptitiously      Inspire     these     little 
haters.     The    hidden    leaders   of    this    orga- 
nized minority  can  and  should  be  Informed 
that,  by  heavens,  the  wrath  of  the  ordinary 
citizens  shall  be  felt  If  these  little  Inroads 
on  our  culture  are  not  stopped. 

I  am  one  single  Individual  backed  by  no 
organization,  tutored  and  trained  by  no 
skillful  schemer,  but  I  am  speaking  for  a 
voice,  a  "crying  In  the  wilderness"  for  the 
ordinary  citizens  who  are  now  being  hushed 
Into  the  background  so  that  the  organized 
minority  may  shout  out.  Inflict  their  will 
on  the  unorganized  majority,  and  receive 
the  plaudlU  of  the  newt'  media. 
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Accordingly,  It  follows  that  I  am  seeking 
your  assistance  and  the  assistance  of  all 
others,  to  reach  out  and  speak  for  the  ordi- 
nary little  man,  of  which  I  may  be  the 
smallest  yet.  Even  so,  I  charge  that  I  am 
one  of  the  proudest  of  little  people  because 
I  am  an  American  citizen,  under  Ood. 
Respectfully. 

J.  Russell  Hughes. 


Northwest  Will  Lose  by  Intertie  Hobble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   ORSGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  weeks  the  House  will  con- 
sider S.  1007,  a  bill  to  establish  ground 
rules  for  the  exchange  of  electric  power 
between  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  Pacific  Southwest.  As 
approved  by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee this  bill  contains  an  amendment 
which  would  negate  much  of  the  benefit 
of  this  important  legislation.  An  edi- 
torial in  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  July  10 
ably  discusses  this  issue  and  Is  well 
worth  reading.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
[Prom  the  Sacramento  Bee,  July  10,  1963 J 
NoKTHWEST  Would  Lose  bt  Intertie  Hobble 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  Con- 
gressman from  the  State  of  Washington 
should  be  the  one  to  sponsor  an  amendment 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  power  preference 
legislation  requiring  specific  congressional 
approval  before  a  Federal  transmission  inter- 
tie can  be  built  to  transport  Bonneville  elec- 
tricity into  California. 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  privately  owned 
utilities  wanted,  for  they  can  feel  reasonably 
sure  the  House  Interior  Conunlttee  which 
adopted  this  antlpubllc  power  amendment 
likewise  would  turn  down  authM-lzatlon  of 
a  Federal  Intertie. 

It  Is  one  thing  for  Congressman  Jack 
Westland,  the  sponsor  of  the  restrictive 
amendment,  to  play  the  game  of  the  pri- 
vately owned  utilities  but  quite  another  for 
him  to  foster  a  gambit  which  could  be  costly 
both  to  his  own  territory,  the  Paclflc  North- 
west, and  to  California. 

The  Paclflc  Northwest  has  a  very  large 
stirplus  of  power  and  the  situation  will  be- 
come even  more  acute  when  the  treaty  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  In- 
evitably Is  negotiated  whereby  Canadian 
electricity  will  be  moved  Into  this  country. 

Unless  an  outlet  can  be  found  for  surplus 
Bonneville  power  It  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  rates  In  order  to  repay  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Investment  In  dams  and 
generating  facilities.     That  Is  certain. 

This  not  only  would  raise  the  charges  to 
existing  customers  but  would  discourage  In- 
dustries from  moving  to  the  Northwest.  If 
Industries  cannot  be  attracted  now  with 
power  rates  which  are  Just  about  the  lowest 
In  the  United  States  they  could  not  be  at- 
tracted If  the  rates  were  higher. 

Proposed  private  transmission  facilities 
would  not  take  care  of  the  situation;  several 
lines  Including  the  public  Intertie  are  neces- 
sary. So  If  Westland's  amendment  Is  kept 
In  the  pending  bill  the  Bonneville  kilowatts 
In  effect  will  be  rotting  on  the  transmission 
lines. 

The  Northwest  would  be  penalized;  Cali- 
fornia which  can  use  the  additional  elec- 
tricity for  the  State's  water  plan  and  in 
other  areas,  would  be  penalized. 


For  the  House  of  Representatives  to  ap- 
prove the  bill  as  It  stands  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  the  West.  And  if  the  House  is 
minded  to  play  the  tune  of  the  privately 
owned  utilities,  the  Senate,  which  already 
has  passed  a  preference  bill  without  this 
amendment,  should  refuse  to  concur. 


Address  by  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
April  30,  1963,  Before  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  following  address  by  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues.  Justice 
Goldberg  spoke  at  the  Law  E>ay  dinner 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  on 
April  30,  1963,  about  the  rights  we  en- 
joy as  free  citizens  and  the  meaning  of 
a  government  under  law. 
His  address  follows: 

Law  Dat  Aodbess 

(By   Arthur  J.   Goldberg.  Associate  Justice, 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States) 

Tonight,  throughout  the  covmtry  groups 
like  this  will  be  celebrating  Law  Day. 

It  will  be  a  rare  speaker  who  will  not 
on  an  occasion  such  as  this  pay  due  homage 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 

Yet  that  principle  or  slogan.  If  you  will, 
like  all  sweeping  generalizations  Is  not  wholly 
true  nor  can  It  ever  be  even  as  an  ultimate 
goal. 

For  It  Is  plainly  evident  that  we  have  al- 
ways been  a  government  of  law  and  men.  and 
on  occasions  In  our  history  more  of  men  than 
of  law. 

Since  the  role  of  man  Is  Inescapable  in 
government,  it  would  be  better  If  we  were 
to  deflne  our  aspirations  In  terms  of  govern- 
ment under  law  or.  more  precisely,  demo- 
cratic government  under  law. 

For  this  more  nearly  defines  the  alms  of 
that  remarkable  group  of  men  who  wrote 
our  Constitution. 

The  heart  of  the  democratic  faith  they 
expressed  Is  government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed — but  under  law. 

Professor  Blckel  In  a  recent  book  has  F«-op- 
erly  recognized  that  this  Ideal — democratic 
government  under  law — pulls  In  what  may 
be    termed    two    opposed    directions. 

The  people  are  to  rule  but  under  law; 
majority  rule  Is  to  apply  but  the  rights  of 
minorities  are  to  be  respected — the  majority 
Is  to  be  checked. 

The  Executive,  the  legislature,  the  Judges, 
the  electorate  at  large  are  all  to  perform  their 
great  roles  but  under  the  law — no  one  above 
It. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  audience  how 
deep-rooted  Is  this  principle  upon  which  our 
Western  democracies  rest. 

Its  full  Implications  were  certainly  not 
fully  understood  by  the  feudal  barons  who 
wrung  Magna  Carta  from  King  John  In  1215. 
But  Sir  Winston  Chufchlll  was  surely  right 
when  he  said: 

"The  leaders  of  the  barons  In  1215  groped 
in  the  dim  light  toward  a  fundamental 
principle.  Government  must  henceforward 
mean  something  more  than  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  any  man.    And  •   •  •  the  law  must 


stand  even  above  the  King.  It  wai  this 
idea  perhaps  only  half  understood  that  gave 
unity  and  force  to  the  barons'  opposition 
and  made  the  charter  which  they  -  now 
demanded  Imperishable." 

On  this  continent  the  struggle  against  the 
British  was  essentially  a  struggle  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws. 

Our  great  documents  reflect  this,  starting 
with  the  forerunner  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Letter  to  the  People  of 
Quebec,  approved  by  Congress  on  October  26, 
1774.  The  first  grand  right— the  Letter  says. 
Is  representative  government,  making  peo- 
ple "ruled  by  laws,  which  they  themselves 
approve,  not  by  edicts  of  men  over  whom 
they  have  no  control. 

The  next  great  right  Is  trial  by  Jtiry — 
the  guarantee  that  life,  liberty  and  property 
will  not  be  taken  without  a  fair,  public  trial 
before  a  Jtiry  from  the  neighborhood. 

Then  comes  the  right  to  habeas  corpus — 
the  procedure  whereby  a  court  can  qnlcUy 
Inquire  Into  the  legality  of  a  man's  Imprison- 
ment. 

The  fourth  right  is  the  free  ownership  of 
land,  farm  laborers  being  paid  for  their 
work,  not  rendering  service  by  reason  of 
subservience  to  some  overlord. 

The  last  right  is  freedom  of  the  press — 
In  broad  terms  designed  not  only  tar  dissem- 
ination of  political  Ideas  and  the  criticism 
of  government,  but  also  for  the  advance- 
ment of  truth,  science,  morality  and  the 
arts  In  general. 

And  by  this  document  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution, 
our  goal  of  democratic  government  under  law 
was  proclaimed. 

We  gather  today  to  reflect  upon  the  fimd- 
amentals  of  ovir  soclety^-of  what  we  mean 
by  government  under  law  and  how  we  can 
preserve  and  perfect  It. 

In  part  we  mean  that  government  should 
serve  our  immediate  material  needs,  but  also, 
and  more  Importantly,  fundamental  and  en- 
during values.  These  values  Include.  In  the 
Imperishable  words,  the  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

And  what  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  was  the 
supreme  right:  "the  right  to  be  let  alone^ 
the  most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  men." 

And  foremost  In  our  democratic  creed,  the 
right  to  speak  and  to  write  freely:  the  rl^bt 
to  worship  Ood  as  one  chooses;  the  sanctity 
of  the  conscience;  and  the  dependency  ott 
government  on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
We  meet  today  also  to  remind  ourselves 
that  concerned  as  we  are  about  ultimate 
ends  our  way  of  life  Is  equally  concerned 
with  method  and  means.  The  history  of 
man's  struggle  to  be  free  is  in  large  degree 
a  struggle  to  be  free  of  oppressive  proce- 
dures— the  right  to  be  free  from  test  oaths 
and  legislative  attainder;  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury;  the  right  to  confront  the  accuser  face 
to  face;  the  right  to  know  the  charge  and 
to  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  defend. 

Dr.  Johnson  aptly  told  Boswell:  "The 
habeas  corpiis  Is  the  single  advantage  our 
Government  has  over  that  of  other  coun- 
tries." 

We  cannot  help  note  that  both  the  pro- 
Qedure  which  we  offer  for  tbe  protection  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  themselves 
are  denied  In  the  Soviet  scheme  of  tilings 
and.  sadly,  in  some  other  countries,  both  old 
and  new,  which  profess  adherence  to  the 
democratic  faith.  This  gives  the  American 
Ideal  great  advantages  In  the  world  market 
of  Ideas — If  we  will  only  be  true  to  It. 
How  true  are  we  to  these  principles? 

How  truly  are  we  a  democratic  government 
under  law? 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  recall  the  circulation 
a  few  years  ago  by  a  newspa)>er  of  a  petition 
incorporating  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  re- 
fusal of  most  of  those  solicited  to  subscribe 
to  the  petition. 

Perhapw  this  can  be  explained  away  by 
the  reluctance  of  people  during  that  troubled 
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era  to  become  involved  by  signing  anything, 
but  what  cannot  be  explained  away  U  the 
lack  of  familiarity  by  many  of  those  ap- 
proached  with   our   ba«lc    document. 

Tou  will  recall  alao  the  fears  expressed  by 
Irving  Dllllard,  the  respected  Journalist,  that 
today  were  the  Bill  of  Rlghta  propoeed  for 
ratification  It  would   be  rejected. 

Perhaps  this  reflected  an  overstatement. 
but  notwlthaUndlng  It  Is  properly  a  matter 
of  deep  concern. 

But  there  are  other  more  Immediate  mani- 
festations of  our  failure  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  government  under  law. 

The  extent  of  lawlessness  In  our  society 
Is  reflected  In  our  statistics  and  Is  an  over- 
riding problem  In  every  community. 

Today  is  not  the  occasion  to  elaborate  on 
this  obvious  and  menacing  fact  or  to  analyze 
In  detail  the  reasons  for  the  ever  growing 
crime  rate  But  that  we  are  In  fact  a  govern- 
ment of  men  as  well  as  law  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  problem.  For  It  Is  men  both  in  and  out 
of  government  who  have  failed  to  prevent 
unemployment,  to  rid  the  cities  of  slums, 
to  eradicate  Illiteracy,  to  abolish  discrimina- 
tion In  education  and  employment,  to  provide 
for  proper  mental  health  programs,  to  deal 
with  school  dropouts,  to  provide  a  proper 
home  and  family  environment,  and  in  count- 
lees  other  ways  to  help  bring  about  the  good 
society  which  will  be  Inhospitable  to  crime 
and  delinquency. 

And,  of  course,  as  every  Judge  in  America 
knows,  we  are  a  government  of  men  and  not 
of  law  when  law  enforcement  officials  do  not 
observe  the  law.  We  cannot  have  respect 
for  the  law.  If  those  sworn  to  uphold  it  flout 
or  Tiolate  It — notwithstanding  they  do  so 
In  the  name  or  under  the  guise  of  law 
enforcement 

And  equally  we  are  not  true  to  our  funda- 
mental principles  when  great  private  groups 
protected  and  benefited  by  our  constitutional 
safeguards  fall  to  recognize  that  these  rights 
impose  obligations  basic  to  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  society. 

A  Tcent  case  In  point  U  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike.  It  is  not  proper  in  my 
present  office  nor  am  I  armed  with  the 
facts  to  appraise  the  merits  of  this  dispute. 
But  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  observe  that 
the  newspaper  Industry,  and  that  Includes 
both  publishers  and  unions,  enjoy  a  unique 
constitutional  status — freedom  of  the  press 
is  protected  by  the  Ist  and  14th  amend- 
ments from  abridgment.  And  whether  it  is 
called  a  preferred  or  a  fundamental  right,  or 
by  some  other  label,  a  free  press  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  preservation  of  democracy 
under  law. 

Yet  IX  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  publishers  or  unions  in  the  newspaper 
Industry  fully  comprehend  the  duty  implicit 
in  their  constitutional  right  to  publish. 
That  duty  which.  I  emphtislze.  Is  moral,  and 
not  legal.  Ls  voluntarily  to  agree  upon  means 
by  which  they  can  discharge  their  necessary 
function  to  publish — to  be  a  free  press — 
without  Interruption. 

I  am  confident  that  those  means  can  be 
found  without  abridging  management  or 
workers'  rights — If  both  parties  approach 
the  task  In  a  spirit  of  constitutional  dedi- 
cation. 

Lawyers  will  soon  be  tested  as  to  their 
fidelity  to  constitutional  principles. 

Our  court  a  few  weeks  ago  ruled  that  the 
14th  amendment  requires  that  an  Indigent 
charged  with  crime  be  afforded  the  right  of 
counsel. 

This  decision  has  been  almost  universally 
acclaimed  as  a  step  toward  our  goal  of  equal 
justice  under  law. 

Today  I  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility which  this  constitutional  prin- 
ciple Imposes  on  the  bar  and  also  to  ask 
yourselves  whether  the  bar  is  ready  to  as- 
svune  it. 

Until  both  in  the  Federal  and  State  Juris- 
dictions  adequate   public   defender   systems 


are  established,  the  bar  will  have  to  assume 
what  win  be  a  very  great  burden  and  it 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  fidelity  of  lawyers  to 
the  Constitution  how  they  discharge  it. 
Surely,  It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  of  lawyers 
what  doctors  have  traditionally  done,  and 
that  Is  to  devote  the  equivalent  of  a  few 
hours  of  their  professional  day  to  protecting 
the  legal  rights  of  indigents. 

One  final  word — Judge  Learned  Hand  in 
eloquent  words  voiced  great  doubt  as  to 
whether  courts  could  save  a  society  which 
by  preachment  and  practice  did  not  In  its 
very  soul  commit  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  and.  Indeed,  whether  Judicial  re- 
view did  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  You 
remember  what  he  said : 

"I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  say  what 
will  be  left  of  those  (fundamental  principles 
of  equity  and  fair  play  which  our  Constitu- 
tion enshrines) ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  serve  only  as  counsels:  but  this  much 
I  think  I  do  know — that  a  society  so  riven 
that  the  spirit  of  moderation  Is  gone,  no 
court  can  save:  that  a  society  where  that 
spirit  flourishes,  no  court  need  save:  that  In 
a  society  which  evades  Its  responsibility  by 
thrusting  upon  the  courts  the  nurture  of 
that  spirit,  that  spirit  in  the  end  will  perish." 

Perhaps  because  I  am  a  new  Judge.  I  do 
not  fully  share  his  skepticism  as  to  the 
Judicial  role  in  our  society.  I  should  like  to 
believe  and  I  do  believe  that  by  asserting 
deflning,  enunciating,  applying,  educating. 
IX  you  will.  Judges  do  play  a  significant 
part  as  pronouncers  and  guardians  of  the 
enduring  values  of  our  democracy  under 
law,  and  that  in  so  doing.  Judges  nurture 
rather  than  diminish  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

But  I  do  agree  with  the  thought  underly- 
ing Judge  Hand's  statement  that: 

Abiding  dedication  to  government  under 
law  by  all — governors  and  governed — is  In- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

On  Law  Day.  therefore,  let  us  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  government  under  law. 


Tribote  to  CoBfrestman  Hjalmar  Nygaard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  the  Members  of  the  House  in  paying 
tribute  to  Hjalmar  Nygaard.  one  of  our 
most  resp>ected,  able,  and  beloved  col- 
leagues. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  had  established  him- 
self as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
dedicated  Members  of  the  House.  His 
devotion  to  our  Nations  principles,  his 
Interest  and  support  of  sound  legislative 
acts  was  recognized  by  all  of  us  who  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

He  came  to  Congress  with  a  great  rec- 
ord as  a  State  legislator  in  his  home 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  in  the  period 
he  served  in  Washington  he  became  rec- 
ognized as  a  sound,  progressive  dedicated 
legislator — an  example  for  all  to  follow. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  served  his  home 
communities,  his  State,  and  his  country 
with  devotion  and  effectiveness,  and  left 
an  imprint  upon  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  that  will  be  lastir^. 

His  early  training  and  vocation  as  a 
teacher  was  apparent  in  the  thorough 
and  scholarly  fashion  in  which  he  an- 
alyzed and  faced  the  problems  of  his  con- 


stituents, and  the  spirit  of  his  early  vo- 
cation was  always  evident  in  the  concern 
he  showed  for  individuals,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  help  all  of  us  by  passing  on  to 
us  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  in  a 
long  and  varied  career. 

I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Nygaard  and  her  family,  resdizing  the 
great  loss  and  sorrow  that  Ls  theirs. 
However,  the  inspiration  Hjalmar  pro- 
vided throughout  his  life  remains  with 
us.  We  are  all  better  because  of  our 
friendship  and  association  with  him.  We 
share  with  his  family  and  the  people  of 
North  Dakota  the  loss  of  a  conscientious 
and  dedicated  public  servant. 
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Check  and  Countercheck  in  Panama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or    VIBGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  appeared  in  Rich- 
mond News  Leader  of  Friday,  July  12, 
1963.  The  editorial  makes  mention  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable 
Daniix  J.  Flood,  and  refers  to  the  unani- 
mous support  given  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Congressman  Flood's 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Panama. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  the  editorial  here- 
inabove referred  to,  which  is  as  follows: 
Check  and  Countcrchcck  in  Panama 

The  encirclement  of  the  United  States  by 
Communist  power  is  certainly  an  intricate 
chess  game.  But  the  way  that  the  State 
E>epartment  has  been  playing  the  game  in 
Panama  makes  it  appear  that  the  real  op- 
ponents of  U.S.  diplomacy  are  to  be  found 
in  the  US.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Panama  Canal  Is  a  prime  target  of  Castro's 
subversion  and  propaganda.  The  gune  al- 
ready has  reached  the  flnal  moves— out  the 
State  Department  is  trying  to  check  Con- 
gressman who  want  to  save  the  Canal  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  United  States  took  perpetual  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  2U>ne  in  1903  under 
the  Hay-Pauncefort  Treaty.  Last  January,  as 
we  pointed  out  aome  time  ago.  the  State 
Department  announced  agreement  on  five 
of  Panamanian  President  Chiari's  demands 
for  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  2^ne.  One 
of  these  involved  giving  the  canal  company's 
Atlantic  shipping  piers  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama;  another  was  the  symbolic  Issue 
of  flying  the  Panamanian  flag  in  U.S.  ter- 
ritory. Here's  how  the  State  Department 
played  the  last  couple  of  moves: 

Check.  On  July  8,  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  prodding  by  Congress- 
man Dan  PYooo,  unanimously  passed  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  from  digesting  itself  of  any  prop- 
erty including  the  piers  without  congres- 
sional approTal.  Although  this  bill  sailed 
through  the  House,  it  faces  some  rocky  shoals 
in  the  Senate.  Panamanian  control  of  the 
Atlantic  piers  would  open  the  zone  to  easy 
Cuban  subversion. 

Countercheck.  On  July  9.  the  Federal 
court  In  Panama  dismissed  an  American's 
suit  to  bar  the  flying  of   the  Panamanian 


flaC  on  the  zone.  The  baekground  of  this 
suit  goes  back  to  February  of  1960  when 
the  House  of  RepresentatlTec  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  display  of  the  Panamanian  flag. 
But  when  the  House  adjourned  In  Septem- 
ber, the  SUte  Departmaat  arranged  for  an 
Executive  order  to  fly  the  flag.  The  suit 
Just  dismissed  represented  an  effort  to  have 
the  House's  resolutioa  enforoed. 

The  State  Department's  obvious  policy  is 
to  concede  as  much  as  poaatble  to  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.  The  GorarHor  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  Robert  J.  Flecutng,  Jr..  has 
publicly  ridiculed  the  1903  treaty,  and  wel- 
comed Abdul  Hamid  Abu  Bakr  to  the  zone 
for  public  lectures  on  the  seizure  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  Bakr  is  seeretary  of  the  Suez 
Canal  authority.  The  State  Department  is 
not  only  trying  to  cbeok  every  move  to  save 
the  Panama  Canal:  it  is  even  teaching  the 
Panamanian  Bubverslvea  tb«  fine  points  of 
the  game. 


President  Kennedy  Did  Nothing;  To 
Reattare  Captivt  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

Or   TMXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHB5ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy's  weak  and  inetfective  procla- 
mation for  Captive  Nation's  Week  did 
nothing  to  reassure  those  peoples  en- 
slaved by  Communist  Ruaiia  that  they 
could  hope  for  freedom.  Until  such 
assurance  is  given  and  thosa  who  wish  to 
be  free  can  once  again  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  beacon  of  hope,  the  cold  war 
will  continue  and  the  danger  of  a  hot, 
nuclear  war  will  increase.  A  strong  and 
free  America  willing  to  accept  world 
leadership  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  those  who  desire  freedom 
instead  of  pursuing  the  sniveling  course 
of  accommodation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
advocated  by  the  Kermedy  administra- 
tion is  the  best  guarantee  for  peace  in 
the  world. 

Our  present  course  must  ultimately 
lead  to  either  all-out  nuclear  war  or  en- 
slavement by  the  Communists  without  a 
shot  being  fired  to  defend  our  freedom. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Frank  Langston,  news 
analyst  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Mr.  Langston's  editorial,  "Captive  Na- 
tions Need  Reassurance."  follows: 
Capttvz  Nations  Nskd  Rkassukanck 
(By  Prank  Langeton) 

We  may  talk  about  the  Berlin  wall  and 
why  it  is  standing  there. 

We  may  discuss  the  naeriU  and  the  dan- 
gers of  halting  nuclear  weapons  tests  or 
working  for  disarmament.  We  may  specu- 
late upon  the  rift  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China. 

These  things  concern  relations  between  the 
free  world  and  communism — even  the  future 
of  the  world  Itself. 

But  there  Is  one  group  of  people  that 
ponders  all  these  questions  and  one  more 
besides:  When — and  bow — will  they  be  free? 

These  people  number  many  millions  with- 
in the  captive  nations  of  the  world  whose 
liberty  vanished  as  a  result  of  the  "imperial- 
istic and  aggressive  policies  of  Russian  com- 
munUm"  that  have  "resulted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vast  empire  which   poees  a  dire 


threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world." 

America  this  week — the  third  week  In 
July — Is  holding  Its  flfth  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  an  observance 
authorized  under  Public  Law  86-90,  adopted 
In  July  1955  by  the  86th  Congress. 

X7NTII.  nU:QX>M  IS  ACHIKVBD 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  of  the  observance,  to 
help  keep  alive  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
Independence  of  the  peoples  of  conquered 
nations  and  authorizes  and  requests  hlni  to 
"Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  un- 
til such  time  as  freedom  and  independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world." 

What  are  these  nations? 

The  resolution  llsta  these:  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Uhal,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turke- 
stan, and  North  Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others 
now  could  be  added. 

Many  of  the  people  In  these  countries  still 
hc^>e  and  pray  for  peace.  Some,  unfortun- 
ately, have  died  as  patriots,  fighting  for  their 
liberty.  And  some  have  simply  ceased  to 
struggle  and  joined  the  cause  of  their  Com- 
munist masters. 

Some  have  never  known  real  freedom  as 
we  know  it. 

But  many  of  them  are  men  and  women 
who  love  freedom  and  hate  oppression,  who 
want  to  live  their  own  li^-es,  to  choose  their 
own  government  and  their  own  way  of  living, 
to  worship  God  as  they  see  fit,  to  rear  their 
children  free  from  fear  of  dictatorship. 

They  need  the  hope  and  reassurance  that 
they  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  West. 

Has  the  West  forgotten  them? 

Instead  of  fully  ldentlf3rlng  ourselves  with 
the  freedom  aspirations  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples. Western  countries  have  shifted  their 
policies  somewhat  toward  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Communist  regimes  in  East- 
Central  Europe. 

KECOCNmON  and  TRADE  HIXP  KZDS 

One  reason  for  this  Is  the  hope  of  a  more 
rapid  liberalization  in  the  captive  countries 
through  Increased  trade  and  contacts.  But 
such  trade  and  recognition  of  the  Red  puppet 
governments  relieve  them  of  economic  and 
political  pressures  that  could  force  them  to 
grant  some  concessions  to  the  people. 

As  a  result,  captive  populations  are  less 
confident  In  the  West  and  less  Inclined  to 
resist  their  oppressors  and  Communist  re- 
gimes, with  added  prestige,  are  going  about 
their  task  of  final  communlzation  with  new 
confidence. 

Apathy  toward  the  submerged  nations  and 
their  people  would  bring  the  free  world  closer 
to  either  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  or  sur- 
render. 

Captive  Nations  Week  offers  the  American 
people  an  opportunity  to  reassure  the  people 
whose  countries  have  been  overrun  by  com- 
munism that  they  have  not  forgotten.  Our 
Government  can— and  should— take  the  ini- 
tiative In  the  cold  war. 

It  can  do  so  by  these  actions : 

Keeping  the  issue  of  Hungary  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations. 

Raising  the  question  of  Soviet  treaty 
pledges  to  hold  free  elections  In  Eastern 
Europe  In  all  negotiations  with  the  Kremlin. 

Placing  the  question  of  denial  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  the  peoples  of  east- 
central  Eiu-ope  on  the  agenda  of  every  United 
Nations  session. 

This  week  is  an  excellent  time  to  empha- 
size as  firmly  as  possible  as  we  can  that  we 
refuse  either  a  fast  burial  by  Mao  or  a  slow 
one  by  Khrushchev,  that  we  will  not  com- 
pronUse  on  principles  and  that  we  intend 
to  preserve  peace  and  insure  the  victory  of 
freedom. 


Ideal  for  Peace  and  Proi:ress 

EXTENSIC»i  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  24,  1963, 1  had  the  rare  privUege  of 
being  a  guest  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  National  Youth  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. Nearly  all  States  of  the  Union 
were  represented  by  young  men  and 
women  who  had  been  elected  as  "youth 
governors"  for  their  respective  States 
under  a  program  designed  to  acquaint 
our  youngsters  in  their  late  teens  with 
the  workings  of  our  democratic  system 
of  government.  Hawaii  was  represented 
by  Mark  Toshiyuki  Yamamura  of  Kai- 
muki  High  School  in  Honolulu.  This 
worthy  and  commendable  project  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Yoimg  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Reader's 
Digest  Foundation. 

The  principal  address  at  the  function 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Sterling  Fisher,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
Foundation.  While  his  address  was  di- 
rected at  our  future  National  and  State 
political  leaders,  Mr.  Fisher  presented 
food  for  thought  which  could  well  be 
digested  by  our  leaders  In  government 
today.  I  therefore  offer  Mr.  Fisher's 
speech  in  its  entirety  as  follows: 
Rem  ASKS  by  Sterling  Fisheh.  ExECcmvE  Di- 
rector.   Reader's    Digest    Foundation,    at 

THE    TMCA     YotrTH-rN-GOTERNMENT     CON- 

rERENCT,  Washington,  D.C,  Jvrm  34,  1968 

Last  week  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Foundation  In  Wllllajnaburg, 
Va.,  a  Reader's  Digest  editor  mentioned  that 
as  a  small  boy  he  had  shaken,  with  awe,  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  in  his  youth  had  shaken 
the  hand  of  George  Washington. 

What  a  graphic  expression  of  how  young 
our  country  actually  is.  We  belong  to  gen- 
erations which,  In  a  sense,  bestride  our  na- 
tional history  like  some  giant  colossus.  With 
one  hand  we  are  able  to  reach  back  and  all 
but  literally  touch  those  men  who  founded 
this  Nation.  With  the  other  hand  we  can 
reach  forward  a  few  generations  to  help  cre- 
ate an  era  when  our  children's  children  may 
repeat  the  acts  of  our  forefathers  In  founding 
a  new  nation.  But  they  may  establish  their 
new  nation  on  another  planet,  or  perhaps 
even  in  ajiother  solar  system. 

Between  the  two  poles  of  past  and  future, 
we  oxirselves  live  In  a  present  that  Is  un- 
paralleled as  a  time  of  technical  develop- 
ment. We  live  with  the  challenge  of  enor- 
mous potential  development — and  with  the 
risk  of  enormous  destruction. 

The  direction  In  which  we  go  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  on  the  attitudes 
and  activities  of  you  youth  governors  and 
thousands  of  young  leaders  who,  like  you. 
have  demonjBtrated  early  in  life  that  they 
have  an  affinity  for  and  an  eager  interest  in 
government.  Lest  you  think  this  point  is 
Invalid.  I  ask  you  to  stop  for  a  moment  and 
consider  these  facts:  John  Smith  established 
the  first  permanent  English  settlement  in  the 
United  States  at  Jamestown  when  he  was  27 
^ars  of  age.  When  Alexander  Hamilton  be- 
^pie  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
h^  was  25.  and  when  he  became  Secretary  of 
€he  Treasury  a  ripe  old  32.  Patrick  Henry 
fired  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  with 
his  famous  address  with  the  challenge,  "If 
this  be  treason  make  the  most  of  it!"  at  the 
age  of  29.     Ben  Franklin  began  publishing 
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•Foot  Richard's  Almanac"  at  36.  And  Oeorge 
Washington  himself  was  commander  of  all 
Virginia's  armed  forces  at  the  age  of  33. 

(Incidentally.  If  you  wlU  pardon  a  small 
commercial  at  this  point.  1  cannot  resist 
mentioning  that  De  Witt  Wallace,  who  U 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Reader's  Digest, 
founded  that  magazine  when  he  was  but  32  ) 

Today  we  have  come  full  cycle.  It  seems 
to  me.  During  the  past  few  days  you  have 
been  meeting  and  talking  with  men  and 
women  Just  a  few  short  years  older  than 
yourselves,  who  have  upon  them  the  burden 
of  government  at  perhaps  the  most  challeng- 
ing and  most  perilous  time  of  our  history. 
It  won't  be  long  before  tuat  burden  passes 

to  you. 

It  was  recognition  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponslbUlty  that  young  people  are  assum- 
ing— at  earlier  ages  than  any  other  time  In 
history,  save  that  of  the  founding  of  our 
Nation— which  led  the  Readers  Digest 
Poxindatlon  to  undertake  the  financial  spon- 
sorship of  the  conference  a  year  ago.  It 
was  our  feeling,  heartily  concurred  In  by 
your  TMCA  leaders,  that  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  Washington  and  to  see  and  question 
the  operations  of  Government  at  first  hand 
was  among  the  most  significant  experiences 
we  could  possibly  help  you  get.  I  hope  that 
at  the  close  of  yoixr  sessions  tomorrow,  you 
will  agree. 

I  might  add  here  that  you  are  part  of  a 
vast  family  of  young  men  and  women,  num- 
bering well  Into  the  millions,  who  belong  to 
young  organizations  with  which  the  Digest 
Foundation  collaborates  on  projects  such  as 
this  one.  Among  others  are  the  Boys'  Clubs 
"Boy  of  the  Tear"  competition  and  the 
Olrls'  Clubs  "Career  Key"  contest,  the  Boy 
Boy  Scouts  "Report  to  the  Nation"  and  Olrl 
Scouts  "Conununlty  Service"  awards,  crea- 
tive writing  contests  among  our  Nation's 
colleges,  an  annual  College  Editor  Confer- 
ence which  brings  to  New  York  250  of  our 
leading  campus  newsmen  and  women,  and 
the  World  Press  Institute,  in  which  12  out- 
standing foreign  Journalists  are  brought 
the  United  States  for  a  1-year  program 
work,  study  and  travel.  In  addition,  thi 
fo\indatlon  makes  grants  to  more  than  12i 
American  colleges  for  scholarship  and  travel 
purposes.  The  latest  foundation  project, 
which  begins  Just  1  month  from  now.  will  be 
a  2-week  Citizenship  Laboratory  for  mem- 
bers of  4-H  Clubs  from  10  States.  They'll 
stay  at  the  4-H  center  here  in  Washington 
and  explore  in  much  the  way  you  are  doing, 
the  workings  of  our  Government. 

In  each  of  these  projects,  the  underlying 
theme  Is  the  gathering  of  ideas  and  Infor- 
mation. For  the  struggle  we  are  engaged  In 
today  Is  primarily  one  of  Ideas,  make  no 
mistake  about  It.  Here  again  a  major  share 
of  responsibility  will  come  to  you  in  very 
short  order.  The  fresh  idea,  the  -vigorous 
new  approach  to  an  old  subject,  these  will 
be  as  important  In  the  long  run  as  men 
landed  on  the  moon  and  even  beyond. 

John  Gardner  In  his  fine  writings  on  the 
subject  of  "Excellence"  makes  the  point  that 
the  mechanic  who  tightens  nuts  and  bolts  on 
one  of  our  astronaut's  missile  assemblies  Is 
as  important  to  the  success  of  the  operation 
as  the  astronaut  himself.  I  would  extend 
the  point  and  say  that  neither  of  these  two 
excellent  people  would  be  In  business  at  all 
if  someone  along  before  them  had-  not  had 
an  idea. 

Vice  President  Johnson  said  a  short  time 
ago:  "We  live  in  a  world  that  has  narrowed 
into  a  neighborhood  before  It  has  broadened 
Into  a  brotherhood." 

Nothing  I  have  heard  better  expressed  the 
paradox  of  our  time.  We  have  been  more 
than  equal  to  our  technological  challenges, 
but  we  have  yet  to  meet  adequately  our 
social  responsibilities.  We  have  perfected 
means  to  destroy  our  world  before  we  have 
learned  fully  to  live  In  It.  The  technologists 
have  done  their  Job  with  a  high  degree  of 
excelence,  and  I  do  not  in  any  sense  denig- 


rate their  work  when  I  sriggest  that  In  the 
long  run.  It  Is  the  men  and  women  with 
Ideas  who  will  find  f or  \is  a  way  to  live  peace- 
fully In  the  marvelous  world  our  sclentlsU 
have  created. 


Interest  Rates  and  Balance  of  Payments 


A  Time  To  Speak  of  Many  Tbinfs 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1963      ,', 

Mrs.  QRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
John  Herb,  of  Plymouth.  Mich.,  in  a  col- 
umn in  the  Plymouth  Mail,  last  week 
made  the  following  remarks  with  which 
I  think  most  thoughtful  people  will 
agree: 

I  wonder,  If  our  friends  the  walrus  were 
around  today.  If  he  would  find  the  time  to 
speak  of  many  things.  A  philosophy  profes- 
sor of  mine  once  remarked  that  man's  great- 
est fear  was  to  find  himself  alone.  And,  I 
might  ask,  how  long  has  It  been  since  you 
found  a  comfortable  chair,  leaned  back  and 
allowed  that  remarkable  gift,  yo\ur  mind,  to 
wonder  about  many  things?  Oh.  tls  sad,  but 
I'm  afraid  that  most  of  us  would  be  forced 
to  answer  "not  very  often."  For  the  un- 
comfortable truth  is  that  we  are  the  para- 
lyzed victims  of  a  disease  known  as  mass 
media  communication.  I  can  remember  the 
day — and  I'm  really  not  that  old — when  peo- 
ple sat  around  and,  of  all  things.  Just  talked. 
Ideas  were  tossed  about,  opinions  formed  and 
conununlcated  to  others.  Recently,  at  lunch 
a  group  of  us  talked  about  the  racial  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States.  Now,  I'm  sure  that 
none  of  us  at  that  table  left  converted  to  an- 
other's views — but,  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  talked. 

It  seems  Ironical  that,  while  we  loudly  pro- 
claim the  principle  of  freedom  of  speech, 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  intellec- 
tual  mutes,    unwilling   or   unable   to   com- 

unlcate  our  thoughts,  to  others.  We  are 
content  to  aUlow  our  elected  officials,  labor 
leaders,  newspapers,  television  programs,  etc., 
to  do  our  thinking  for  us.  Even  our  educa- 
tors are  roundly  criticized  if  they  attempt  to 
throw  some  intellectual  meat  to  their  stu- 
dents to  chew  on. 

And,  where  are  the  great  letter  writers, 
those  people  who  were  not  afraid  to  put  their 
thoughts  on  paper  for  others  to  read.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  a  great  believer  In  dropping 
people  a  line  and  letting  them  know  If  I 
agree  or  disagree  with  them.  I'm  sure  that, 
on  many  occasions,  people  have  thought  I'm 
some  kind  of  a  nirt — but,  at  least  I  ceased 
to  be  an  anonymous  nut.  But,  don't  write 
Just  when  you  disagree.  Because  all  of  us 
love  the  kind  word,  the  thoughtful  act.  In 
our  democracy,  people  often  talk  about  the 
power  of  the  vote  and  the  ability  of  people 
to  change  their  representatives.  But,  very 
often  by  the  time  the  change  is  made,  the 
damage  has  been  done.  Damage  which  could 
have  been  avoided,  or  a  courageous  man 
Jxistlfled,  if  enough  people  would  have  taken 
the  time  to  write.  Only  when  you  do  write, 
dont  be  "Mr.  Anonymous" — I'm  always  skep>- 
tical  of  ideas  expres-sed  by  people  who  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  sign  their  name. 

Perhaps  otir  friend  the  walrus  talked  non- 
sense— but,  at  least  he  talked  and  he  made 
people  laugh.  And,  somehow,  I'm  Just  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  when  people  use  those 
two  distinct  God-given  gifts  of  laughter  and 
conversation,  even  big  problems  can  be 
solved.  At  least  It's  worth  a  try — and  who 
knows,  in  the  course  of  your  conversation 
you  might  even  find  out — "why  the  sea  U 
l>oUing  hot  and  whether  pigs  have  wings." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALirotNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
Dillon  and  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
their  recent  presentations  to  Congress 
and  their  recent  actions  on  interest  rates, 
gave  a  classic  example  of  the  man  who 
Jumps  astraddle  a  single  horse  and  rides 
off  In  two  different  directions.  No  one 
has  more  vigorously  pumped  for  the 
President's  proposed  tax  reduction  re- 
forms measure;  no  authority  has  plead- 
ed more  effectively  for  the  need  for  en- 
ergizing and  enlivening  our  economy.  No 
person's  predictions  portraying  the  per- 
sistent specter  of  recession  haw  been  more 
persuasive  than  has  Mr.  Dillon's.  Yet, 
this  same  Secretary,  this  same  Depart- 
ment, has  in  the  last  few  days  taken 
steps  to  tighten  credit.  Such  a  move  has 
characteristically  and  promptly  put  the 
brakes  on  the  domestic  economy.  When 
used  as  a  counteroffensive  for  inflation 
it  has  been  a  reasonable  and  effective 
tool.  Now  it  appears  that  the  tool  has 
a  double  cutting  edge.  The  administra- 
tion is  intrigued  with  its  potential  as  a 
possible  deterrent  to  the  outflow  of  short- 
term  investment  capital.  Moving  up  in- 
terest rates  on  short-term  investments 
at  home,  it  is  reasoned,  will  induce  the 
outflow  to  stay  in  the  United  States. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  available  infor- 
mation gives  less  than  comforting  assur- 
ance that  such  results  will  follow,  the 
contradictions  implicit  in  this  move  vis- 
a-vis the  tax  reduction  are  potentially 
apparent. 

We  cannot  accept  the  quieting  assur- 
ance of  Mr.  Roosa  that  the  v. 5-percent 
increase  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
discount  rate  will  not  effect  the  "whole 
interest  rate  structure."  Such  an  obser- 
vation is  about  as  accurate  as  saying 
water  will  not  run  downhill. 

Increase  in  the  discount  rate  repre- 
sents an  additional  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness for  the  banks.  Who  do  you  sup- 
pose is  going  to  pay  this  cost?  Why,  the 
banks'  customers  naturally,  the  borrow- 
ers. And,  who  are  these  borrowers? 
Consumers,  other  financial  leaders,  and 
commercial  credit  sources,  of  course. 
The  ultimate  payer  of  this  cost  will  be 
John  Q.  Public,  the  consumer,  regard- 
less of  what  avenue  of  financing  be  pur- 
sued. For  those  sources  not  tied  directly 
to  the  banks  for  a  portion  of  their  fimd- 
ing  the  usual  competitive  factors  of  the 
marketplace  will  assure  their  advance. 
We  feel  that  a  present  accurate  predic- 
tion can  be  made  that  the  Department's 
encouragement  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  to  increase  discount  rates  to  the 
bankers  of  the  United  States,  will  very 
shortly  reflect  an  observable  increase  In 
the  "whole  short-term  interest  rate 
structure,"  within  the  domestic  economy. 
Such  an  increase  will  represent  an  addi- 
tional curb  on  an  already  seriously  ham- 
pered economic  growth  situation. 

The  real  'cat  out  of  the  bag"  exposure 
of  the  Inconsistency  in  the  Treasury  po.si- 
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tion  is  illuminated  by  th«  candid  quo- 
tation contained  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  story  of  July  10  of  this  year. 
Quoting  the  Secretary,  the  Journal 
states: 

The  possibility  of  this  kind  of  interest  rate 
action  having  little  effect  on  the  economy  is 
hinged  on  the  tax  bill. 

Now  we  take  this  to  mean  that  the 
Secretary  hei-e  could  be  admitting  the 
validity  of  Chairman  Martin's  position 
that  the  "heaviest  cloud  over  the  econ- 
omy at  present  is  the  balancc-of-pay- 
ment  problem."     It  would  appear  that 
the    administration    is    now    willing    to 
gamble  off  a  portion  of  the  tax  increase 
effect  for  economic  expansion  in  another 
skii-mish  in  the  battle  for  a  better  bal- 
ance-of-payment  position.    However,  we 
•  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by  pre- 
arranging a  portion  of  the  tax  cut  bene- 
fits  by   this   indirect  earmarking  of   a 
portion  of  the  tax  cut  money  for  the 
lending    segment   of    the    economy,    in 
effect,  there  is  a  preempting  of  the  de- 
cision of  Congress  as  to  what  "mix"  of 
benefits  in  the  tax  reform  would  best 
serve  the  national  interests. 

No  informed  person  should  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  perplexing  complexities  and 
the  built-in  frustrations  that  our  pres- 
ent fiscal  position  in  international  af- 
fairs holds.  Nor  should  we  be  unmindful 
of  the  paradoxes  posed  by  the  superim- 
position  of  our  domestic  economic 
challenges.  However,  we  respectfully 
submit  that  the  program  set  forth  in 
the  President's  recent  message  contains 
a  proliferation  of  temporary  plugs  for  a 
continuing  perforated  dike  which  stands 
between  the  United  States  and  the  out- 
fiow  of  its  gold. 

We  must  acknowledge  the  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness  of  the  staff  of  both 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boaid  in  manipulating  the  inhouse  ma- 
terials to  jerry-build  a  defense  against 
the  continued  outflow  of  capital  fimds. 
To  the  administration's  credit  they  fully 
recognize  this  fact  as  reflected  in  the 
final  paragraphs  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage of  July  17,  1963. 

Obviously,  the  limited  expansion  of 
the  world's  gold  reserve  and  the  unlim- 
ited future  expansion  of  the  world's 
economy  and  trade  poses  the  real  and 
fundamental  problem.  The  pressures  of 
competition  for  the  existing  gold  supply 
will  not  cease  because  of  the  temporary 
measures  currently  being  taken.  The 
ingenuity  and  sophistications  of  the 
capital  control  centers  are  far  too  re- 
sourceful. The  growing  demand  for  the 
means  to  support  the  productivity  and 
industrialization  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  stimulate  that  resourceful- 
ness. It  can  be  predicted  now  that  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  jerry- 
built  structure  answering  to  the  new 
threats  just  around  the  corner,  unless 
some  more  flexible,  fluid,  and  effective 
international  monetary  structure,  with 
real  velocity  propensity,  is  provided.  We 
have  the  boys  with  their  fingers  In  the 
leaks  at  the  old  dike  but  what  we  should 
like  to  know  is  that  the  architects  and 
engineers  are  working  at  the  real  solu- 
tion to  be  found  oolr  in  the  new 
structure. 


Dollar  Goes  Down  Under  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Ml-.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  other  subjects,  our 
President  apparently  knows  nothing  of 
sound  finance  or  sound  economics.  His 
recent  move  to  put  up  the  "Kennedy 
Wall"  by  taxing  American  Investments 
in  foreign  securities  is  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  foreign  trade  policy  which 
he  espoused  with  a  Madison  Avenue  cam- 
paign when  the  Foreign  Trade  Act  of 
1962  was  being  considered. 

Yesteiday's  Wall  Street  Journal  gives 
insight  into  this  strange  change  of 
direction: 

Dramatizing  the  Dollar's  Distress 
"I  want  to  make  it  clear  that.  In  solving  Its 
international  payments  problem,  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  Its  historic  advo- 
cacy of  freer  trade  and  capital  movements." 

That's  what  President  Kennedy  said  last 
week.  Then  he  proceeded  to  propose  a  15- 
percent  tax  on  Investments  In  foreign  secu- 
rities. Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  It, 
this  Is  a  restriction  on  free  capital  move- 
ments. 

And  whatever  the  President  may  have  In- 
tended, this  and  other  proposals  surely  spot- 
light the  depths  of  the  dealer's  troubles. 
They  also  leave  the  Impression  that  the  ad- 
ministration really  does  not  understand  why 
America,  in  12  of  the  i>ast  13  years,  has  been 
able  to  balance  its  International  income  and 
outgo  only  by  dipping  Into  the  gold  that 
backs  up  our  dollar. 

A  major  factor— if  not  the  major  factor — 
in  this  chronic  payments  deficit  la  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  huge  spending  abroad.  A  lot 
of  this  sp>endlng  goes  for  foreign  aid,  and 
there's  growing  agreement  that  much  of  this 
aid  is  misdirected  and  vmavaillng.  Yet  the 
President  proposes  no  real  cutback  in  aid 
outlays;  he  merely  would  force  foreigners  to 
spend  somewhat  more  of  their  aid  dollars  In 
the  United  States.  Whatever  modest  help 
this  may  be  to  our  bolance  of  payments,  it 
hardly  squares  with  our  "historic  advocacy 
of  freer  trade." 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  Government's  over- 
sea outlay  is  military  spending,  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy does  say  that  this  spending  will  be 
trimmed  a  bit  over  the  next  couple  of  years. 
But  it  seems  certain  the  reduction  could  ma- 
terialize sooner  and  go  a  good  deal  deeper  If 
our  allies  would  assume  their  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  West's  defenses.  And  It 
should  be  obvious  by  now  that  they  will  do 
so  only  when  Uncle  Sam  stops  picking  up 
their  part  of  the  tab. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  payments  de- 
ficit has  been  the  persistent  policy  of  keep>- 
Ing  money  plentiful  and  cheap,  both  In  re- 
cession and  recovery.  The  Idea  Is  that  when 
business  is  bad  easy  money  will  turn  things 
around,  and  when  bxislness  Is  good  easy 
money  will  make  it  get  even  better.  It 
didn't  work  out  that  way  In  the  depression 
thirties,  and  in  the  past  couple  of  years  it 
hasn't  produced  the  rate  of  growth  the  ad- 
ministration is  seeking. 

What  it  has  done  has  been  to  encourage 
both  Americans  and  foreigners  to  Invest  rel- 
atively more  abroad,  where  higher  Interest 
rates  are  available.  The  Govenunent  seems 
well  aware  of  this,  and  yet  It  stlU  shrinks 
from  strong  countermoves,  still  clings  to  easy 
money  as  an  economic  stimulant. 


It's  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
the  discount  rate  last  week.  Indicating  that 
shc«-t-term  Interest  rates  may  head  slightly 
higher.  The  proposed  Investment  tax  also 
would  force  foreigners  to  offer  higher  long- 
term  rates  if  they  want  to  borrow  In  the 
American  market.  But  the  President,  in 
arguing  for  the  tax,  emphasized  that  there's 
to  be  no  such  interest  rate  rise  for  domestic 
borrowers.  In  other  words,  we're  going  to 
try  the  treacherous  trick  of  tightening  money 
for  foreigners  while  we  have  even  more  easy 
money  at  home. 

However  much  misunderstanding  there 
may  be  about  all  of  this  in  Washington, 
foreigners  understand  these  things  all  too 
well. 

They  can  see,  for  Instance,  that  the  invest- 
ment tax  may  well  be  self-defeating.  For 
U.S.  Investments  In  foreign  securities  pro- 
duce a  return  flow  of  Income,  a  flow  that  has 
been  rising  sharply.  Last  year  it  came  to 
$800  million,  not  far  from  the  $1.1  billion  that 
Americans  Invested  in  new  foreign  securities. 
In  the  long  run  the  Income  almost  surely 
would  surpass  new  investment. 

Foreigners,  furthermore,  recognize  flags  of 
distress  when  they  see  them;  they've  flown 
them  for  their  own  currencies  often  enough. 
Like  a  bank  that's  in  trouble,  the  United 
States  proposes  to  limit  withdrawals.  In 
such  circumstances,  what  will  a  German,  an 
Englishman  or  anyone  else  think  al>out  the 
safety  of  Investment  he  has  made  here?  Or 
about  the  wisdom  of  investing  any  more 
funds  in  the  United  States?  And  will  his 
confidence  be  Inflated  by  the  knowledge  that 
America,  for  the  very  first  time,  plans  to 
borrow  from  the  International  Monetarv 
Fund? 

Even  so,  these  moves  might  accomplish 
something  If  the  Government  would  accom- 
pany them  with  steps  toward  fiscal  and 
monetary  responsibility.  Speclflcally,  by 
making  more  meaningful  cuts  in  its  own 
spending  and  by  abandoning  Its  easy  no- 
tions about  easy  money.  But  time  will  run 
out  If  the  Government  Instead  relies  mainly 
on  gimmicks  that  dramatize  the  dollar's 
distress. 


Boy  Scoot  World  Jamboree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Boy  Scouts  World  Jamboree  will  take 
place  August  1  through  11.  Over  12,000 
Boy  Scouts  and  leaders  from  76  free 
nations  will  gather  on  the  historic  plain 
of  Marathon,  Greece,  for  the  11th  World 
Jamboree — the  free  world's  largest  non- 
political  youth  event. 

The  American  contingent  is  made  up 
of  629  Boy  Scouts  and  on  July  19  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  greet  those  fine  young 
men  who  are  the  delegates  from  Nassau 
County,  N.Y.  They  are:  Richard  D. 
Barr.  Eagle  Scout,  of  14  Locust  Lane. 
Glen  Head.  N.Y.;  WUIiam  M.  Duim.  Life 
Scout,  of  27  Red  Maple  Drive  North. 
Wantagh,  N.Y.;  George  Prooke.  Eagle 
Scout,  of  21  Central  Drive,  Plandome, 
N.Y.;  Arthur  W.  Gruhn,  1st  class  Scout, 
of  480  Windsor  Place,  Oceanslde,  N.Y.; 
William  K.  Norton.  Life  Scout,  of  66 
Andrew  Road.  Manhasset.  N.Y.;  and 
Ralph  L.  Searles,  Eagle  Scout,  of  76 
Park  Avenue.  Port  Washington.  N.Y. 
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The  American  contingent  has  been 
organized  into  16  troops.  A  17th  Amer- 
ican troop  from  the  transatlantic  coun- 
cil. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  which  makes 
Scouting  possible  for  American  military 
and  other  families  stationed  in  European 
and  Mediterranean  areas,  will  Join  the 
contingent  at  Marathon. 

In  keeping  with  Scouting  self-reliance, 
the  cost  of  the  trip  for  each  delegate — 
1990 — was  earned  by  the  Scouts  them- 
selves through  a  great  variety  of  after- 
school  and  summer  jobs.  Some  local 
scholarships  helped  but  only  partially. 
In  Scouting  a  young  man  learns  to  pay 
his  own  way  and  stand  on  his  own  feet. 

It  Is  refreshing  and  reinvigorating  to 
observe  the  activities  of  this  wonderful 
organization  of  Boy  Scouts  and  its  world 
jamboree  comes  at  a  most  significant 
time. 


Carl  Viaton't  Great  Record  on   Capitol 
Hill 


While  putting  the  Nation's  strength  first 
always  Vinson  la  renowned  for  hl»  large 
number  of  military  Inatallatlons  In  his  home 
district  and  In  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  daring 
general  Is  once  alleged  to  have  remarked 
within  the  hearing  of  the  doughty  chairman 
that  one  more  defense  base  In  Georgia  would 
sink  the  State.  Undoubtedly  the  Armed 
Forces  have  found  the  native  cUrne  of  Vinson 
unusually  well  suited  to  their  training  and 
operations. 

This  same  clime  has  produced  one  of  the 
most  usefxU  and  dedicated  lawmakers  of  the 
20th  century.  Ca«i.  Vinson's  personal  phi- 
losophy U  that.  "You've  got  to  stay  busy 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  times."  The  most 
senior  Member  of  the  House  Is  triuidllng 
along  on  his  record-setting  day  as  though  he 
has  a  lot  of  priceless  service  to  the  Republic 
still  ahead  of  him. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF  Kissouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  Tuesday.  July  16,  1963: 
Ca«l    Vinson's   Gbxat   Recosd    on    CAPrroL 
Hn.i. 

For  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  life  of 
this  Republic.  Representative  Cam,  Vinson. 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  has  been  "heppln" 
run  the  country.  "Heppln"  Is  In  the  color- 
ful Vinson  vernacular.  Today  this  extraor- 
dinarily powerful,  long-time  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  will  have 
served  continuously  In  Congress  for  48  years, 
8  months  and  13  days.  He  thus  takes  over 
the  House  record  held  by  the  Ute  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum.  (Senator  Casl  Hatden, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  la  the  all-time  con- 
gressional champion  for  seniority  with  serv- 
ice of  more  than  61  years.) 

Shrewd  and  homespun  are  words  often 
used  to  describe  Ca«l  Vinson.  His  comforta- 
ble old-shoe  style  presides  over  the  tautest 
legislative  ship  in  Washington.  In  formal 
session,  even  the  more  senior  members  of  the 
large  committee  speak  only  when  they  have 
the  word  from  the  throne — Uncle  Cakl's 
throne. 

Somehow  the  old  gentleman,  who  will  be 
80  In  November,  manages  to  be  both  high- 
handed and  lovable.  The  love  he  Inspires  Is 
based  on  his  quaint,  foxy  grandpa  manner 
apd  his  absolutely  Incorruptible  Integrity. 
He  is  a  practical  man,  still  spry  and  agile  In 
the  give-and-take  of  politics,  but  he  sticks 
to  the  firm  governing  principles  of  the 
Foxwdlng  Fathers  who  would  have  recognized 
Caw.  Vinson  as  one  of  their  own  kind. 

Over  the  last  half  century,  no  one  has  had 
more  to  do  with  fashioning  the  shield  of  the 
United  States.  With  no  backgro\ind  of 
military  service.  Vinson  has  specialized  In  de- 
fense legislation  since  shortly  after  he  en- 
tered Congress  In  1014.  He  has  struck  terror 
In  many  a  gold-braided  and  bestarred  com- 
mittee witness. 


\. 


A   SifBal  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   COKNECTlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23. 1963     * 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  resi- 
dents In  Connecticut  and,  in  particular, 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  are  very 
happy  to  know  of  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley  of  Litchfield  as 
executive  head  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. As  a  Litchfield  resident  and  as 
director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale 
University,  Connecticut  residents  have 
long  known  of  Dr.  Ripley's  work  and 
have  been  proud  of  his  accompllshment£. 

We  all  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
fruitful  achievement  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  undei  his  direction. 

The  Waterbury -Republican  of  July  16, 
1963  rightfully  termed  Dr.  Ripley's  ap- 
pointment "A  Signal  Honor."  The  edi- 
torial   of    this    title   and   date    follows 

herewith : 

A  Signal  Honor 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
as  executive  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution brings  honor  to  our  State. 

Litchfield  can  be  Justly  proud  of  this  na- 
tive son  who  has  been  selected  to  head  one 
of  oxir  justly  famous  and  lmport<>nt  mu- 
seums— the  SmlthsonlEin  Institution.  Any- 
one who  has  visited  the  Smithsonian  has  ad- 
ways  come  away  Impressed  with  the  broad 


coverage  of  Its  operation.  A  day  spent  there 
In  anybody's  life,  young  or  old.  Is  a  day  well 
spent.  It  Is  a  fascinating  experience.  To 
what  seems  to  amount  to  the  curatorshlp  of 
this  great  collection  Dr.  Ripley  will  bring 
his  vast  wealth  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  Inquisitive  mind  which  first  caused  him 
to  study  the  habits  of  wildlife  at  close  hand. 

Research  has  always  been  espoused  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Its  new  director 
win  certainly  take  advantage  of  this  for  Or 
Ripley  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  working 
life  In  and  out  of  the  most  Inaccessible  places 
digging  out  Information  on  rare  species  of 
birds.  In  the  field  of  ornithology  he  Is  prob- 
ably one  of  our  best-Informed  men  today. 
If  you  postpone  your  next  visit  to  the  Smith- 
sonian to  1964,  It  can  be  enjoyed  all  the  bet- 
ter by  the  knowledge  that  Its  Intimate  affairs 
are  being  managed  by  a  man  from  back 
home.  . 

This  American  Institution  ^Ich  came  Into 
existence  through  the  generosity  of  an  Eng- 
lishman. James  Smlthson,  who  never  set  foot 
on  the  soil  of  the  United  States,  serves  a 
very  fine  ptirpose  In  this  field  of  research  and 
furthermore  It  does  not  selfishly  withhold 
such  Information  It  may  come  Into  posses- 
sion of.  but  shares  It  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  feel  stire  that  Dr.  Ripley  will 
more  than  live  up  to  Its  rich  tradition  along 
these  lines  and  will  contribute  materially  to 
Its  work  through  his  own  Individual  efforts 
In  research. 


Constitutional  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  k»nttx:kt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  jepKjrt  the  people  of  the  Third 
District  of  Kentucky  overwhelmingly 
support  constitutional  goverrunent  and 
would  rather  solve  problems  with  local 
individual  Initiative  Instead  of  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  cure-all. 

I  thank  the  people  of  Louisville  and 
Jefferson  County  for  their  cooperation 
In  helping  me  to  be  a  better  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  by  giving  me  their  opin- 
ion and  views  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
we  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  on  over  16.000  re- 
plies, the  results  of  my  questionnaire 
follow : 


1.  Should  s  Federal  old-»i»  medical  care  profram  be  InstltuUKl  with  sodal  security  taxssT 

2.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  budget  should  toe  kept  In  baliuioe  durinR  peacetime  years? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  sdinl.iiilon  of  Red  China  Into  the  United  Nations? 

4.  Do  you  have  confidence  In  President  Kennedy's  ability  to  handle  our  foreign  pollcyT 

5.  Do  you  approve  of  the  policy  of  selling  military  equipment  to  Comrauniat-con trolled  oouo- 

trleer 

6.  Should  the  Conindttec  on  Un-American  Activities  be  abolished? -• 

7.  Do  you  support  President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps? -"i'l; 

8.  Do  you  favor  an  income  tax  cut  which  would  result  In  a  bigger  national  debt— that  is,  with- 

out a  reduction  in  spradlng? -- - 

I   Do  yon  favor  President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  the  transportation  todostryT 

K).  Do  you  think  that  labor  anions  should  be  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  to  the  same  extent  as 

industry? 


Percent 


No 

Yes 

No 

opin- 
ion 

31.0 

82.3 

6.7 

82.6 

7.3 

10  2 

11.4 

81.  e 

7  0 

44.1 

30.1 

16.8 

8.0 

01  8 

5.2 

11. B 

71.1 

17.4 

30.3 

48.7 

12.0 

13.8 

80  4 

6  3 

17.4 

MO 

33.6 

88.8 

8.8 

'•• 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
a  few  more  days  remain  before  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  must  hand  down  his  deci- 
sion whether  or  not  former  President 
Perez  Jimenez  is  to  be  extradited  back  to 
Venezuela,  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Betancourt  leftist  government. 
Despite  the  unctuous  protestations  that 
he  will  be  given  a  fair  trial,  you  and  I 
know  that,  if  he  is  sent  back,  he  goes  to 
almost  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  his 
political  enemies. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  the  admin- 
istration has  an  open  mind  on  this  ex- 
tremely controversial  case.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  an  ex -President,  it  has 
always  been  the  custom  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  assume  that  his  alleged  offenses, 
while  In  ofBce,  were  political,  and  hence 
not  extraditable  under  our  extradition 
treaties.  In  the  whole  history  of  our 
Nation,  we  have  never  yet  delivered  a 
Latin  American  ex-PresIdent,  who  came 
to  us  asking  political  asylum,  into  the 
hands  of  his  polltlcsil  enemies  for  liqui- 
dation. Why  this  is  now  proposed  In  the 
case  of  former  President  Perez  Jimenez 
Is  one  of  the  occult  mysteries  of  the  New 
Frontier.  Can  it  be  that  the  turning  over 
of  Perez  Jimenez  was  the  price  which 
crypto-Communist  President  Romulo 
Betancourt  demanded  of  President  Ken- 
nedy at  their  closed-door  meeting  last 
November? 

That  the  mind  of  the  administration 
has  already  been  made  up  was  indicated 
by  an  interview  with  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy,  published  in  El 
Diario — New  York — a  few  weeks  ago.  In 
this  interview,  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy Is  reported  by  El  Diario  to  have 
said: 

We  will  b«  able  to  deliver  him  (Perez 
Jimenez)  to  the  Venezuelan  authorities  In 
a  very  short  time. 

At  the  time  the  Attorney  General  made 
this  statement,  the  extradition  case  was 
still  In  the  courts. 

The  fact  Is,  there  has  been  something 
smelly  about  this  Perez  Jimenez  ctise 
from  the  beginning.  Perhaps  the  most 
unwholesome  thing  about  the  case  Is  the 
fact  that,  from  the  outset.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  has  permitted  the  law  firm 
of  Covington  L  Burling,  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  which  Is  the  President's  adviser, 
Dean  Acheson.  to  prosecute  the  case  In 
the  Federal  courts.  Could  It  be  that  the 
spectacle  of  the  law  firm  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Intimate,  Mr.  Acheson,  acting  as 
Betancourfs  counsel  in  the  case,  has 
heavily  weighted  the  scales  against 
former  President  Perez  Jimenez? 

The  Attorney  General's  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1962  Indicates  that, 
for  1961,  Covington  &  Burling  received 


from  the  Betancourt  government  the 
amount  of  $180,843.87.  At  this  rate.  If 
receipts  for  1962  and  1963  were  available, 
the  total  would  mount  to  a  formidable 
figure. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  vast  public  in 
the  United  States  which  does  not  believe 
that  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  be  tailored 
to  please  political  chameleons  like  Rom- 
ulo Betancourt.  A  different  view  on 
the  extradition  of  Perez  Jimenez  was 
voiced  by  the  Miami  News,  May  14,  1963: 

A  decision  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  yes- 
terday brings  the  day  closer  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  mtist  decide  whether  or  not  to 
ship  the  former  dictator.  Marcos  Perez  Jime- 
nez, back  to  Venezuela. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  there  is  more  at  stake 
In  this  case  than  the  future  welfare  of  one 
man.  At  Issue  Is  whether  the  United  States, 
having  granted  a  man  political  asylum.  Is 
now  ready  to  withdraw  this  asylum.  If  our 
country  does  this,  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
precedent-setting  reversal  of  policy. 

The  time  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  is  going  to  extend  Its  hospital- 
ity and  protection  to  repudiated  dictators 
like  Perez  Jimenez  Is  when  they  first  ask 
permission  to  enter  the  country,  not  when 
their  political  opponents  ask  for  their  re- 
turn. This  Is  something  the  State  and 
Justice  Departments  should  keep  In  mind 
when  the  situation  arises  again,  as  it  very 
well  might. 

Another  voice  which  might  well  be 
heeded  by  Secretary  Rusk  is  the  voice  of 
Judge  Robert  Morris,  president  of  the 
Defenders  of  American  Liberties  and 
former  general  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security. 
Certainly,  If  any  living  American  sees 
through  the  doubletalk  and  the  mas- 
querades of  hard-bitten  Ctmimunlsts 
who  pretend  to  be  liberals.  It  is  Judge 
Morris.     He  says: 

Mat  21,  1963. 
Re  Gen.  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  write  this  for  the  Defenders  of 
American  Liberties  on  behalf  of  the  right  of 
asylum  and  its  bearing  on  the  stattrs  of  for- 
mer head  of  state  for  Venezuela.  Gen.  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez. 

In  1948  the  current  President  of  Venezuela, 
Romulo  Betancoiu-t.  was  overthrown  by  a 
group  led  by  General  Jimenez.  In  1964,  Gen- 
eral Jimenez  was  In  turn  overthrown  by 
President  Betancourt.  Each  of  the  two  has 
been  highly  praised  by  U.S.  Presidents  while 
In  office.  President  Kennedy  has  recently 
praised  President  Betancourt  In  very  lavish 
terms  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1954.  General  Jimenez  was — according 
to  reports — awarded  the  highest  rank  of 
Conunander  In  Chief  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
by  the  United  States  for  his  "soimd  invest- 
metn  policies."  He  was  also  praised  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Poster  Dulles. 

The  right  of  asyliun  Is  a  very  precious  asset 
In  these  troubled  times  when  Communists 
and  other  despots  overthrow  governments 
with  violence  and  terror.  It  Is  a  right  that 
should  be  preserved  by  our  example  and  by 
practice.  If  it  should  fall  Into  desuetude  as  a 
result  of  our  nonlnvocatlon  In  such  cases  as 
General  Jimenez',  some  of  the  heads  of  state, 
now  our  allies,  may  well  be  the  loeers  In 
the  years  ahead. 

DUtlnctlons  such  as  that  between  right 
and  left,  which  unfortunately  characterizes 
the  difference  between  General  Jlmenes  cuid 
President  Betancourt  pale  Into  Inslgnifloenc* 


by  the  solemnity  of  the  right  of  asylum  It- 
self which  should  be  preserved. 

General  Jimenez  has  been,  until  his  re- 
cent apprehension,  residing  in  Miami  Beach 
with  his  wife  and  four  daughters.  He  re- 
centl^r  said:  "It  is  my  hope  and  desire  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  allow 
me  to  live  peacefully  and  quietly  here  with 
my  family,  as  I  have  done  the  last  3  years. 
In  order  that  my  daughters  may  continue 
their  American  education,  and  that  my  wife 
and  I  may  be  part  of  this  community." 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  United  States  will 
honor  the  tradition  of  asylum  In  this  case 
and  keep  alive  this  important  Ingredient  of 
international  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Morris. 
Mr.   Speaker,  there  Is  more  to  this 
Perez  Jimenez  extradition  case  than  the 
more  legalistic  fulflllmeht  of  our  extra- 
dition treaty.    Venezuela  under  the  weak 
administration  of  Romulo  Betancourt, 
stands  today  upon  the  very  crater  edge 
of  communism.    Betancourt,  despite  all 
the  abject  aid  which  he  has  been  given 
by  the  State  Department,  had  made  no 
serious  effort  to  wipe  out  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  ready  to  take  over  Vene- 
zuela.    When   Prof.    Philip  Taylor,   of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  visited  Ca- 
racas on  May  14,  1963,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  American  Einbassy,  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  seminar,  he  was  so  shocked 
by  the  half-heartedness  of  Betancourt's 
handling  of  the  Communists  that  he  is- 
sued a  public  statement  urging  Betan- 
court to  arrest  Gustavo  Machado  and 
Eduardo  Machado,  the  two  oflQclal  lead- 
ers of  the  Venezuelan  Communist  Party. 
What  happened?    Professor  Taylor,  by 
order  of  Betancourt's  Minister  of  Inter-- 
nal  Affairs,  was  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try.    And  so  Invertebrate  Is  the  State 
Department  and  the  Caracas  Embassy  in 
its   dealings  with   Betancourt  that,    to 
date,  no  official  protest  has  been  made 
against  this  outrage  against  an  Amer- 
ican scholar. 

To  send  the  former  I>resldent  Perez 
Jimenez  In  chains  Into  this  explosive 
situation  would  be  the  greatest  contri- 
bution which  the  United  States  could 
make  to  Venezuelan  communism.  It 
would  be  a  public  sign  that  the  United 
States  was  not  following  a  sincere  anti- 
Communist  policy  In  Venezuela.  It 
would  be  a  weak  admission  of  American 
neutrality  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Communists  and  the  anti-Communists 
in  Venezuela. 

I  am  making  no  judgment  as  to  his 
past  activities.    The  fact  is  that  what 
he  has  done  or  has  not  done  is  beside 
the  point  in  the  issue  at  stake.    Like 
him    or    not.    former    President    Perez 
Jimenez  Is  today  the  symbol  of  antl- 
communlsm  in  Venezuela.   He  is  the  only 
public  flgiu-e  who  has  strength  enough 
to  be  a  ralljrlng  point  for  the  scattered 
Venezuelan  antl-Communlsts.    Because 
this  is  true,  he  is  hated  and  feared  by  the 
leftist  groups  which  now  rule  Venezuela. 
Is  the  United  States  now  to  be  a  party 
to  the   liquidating   of  this   symbol?    I 
carmot  believe  that  even  the  State  De- 
partment can  stoop  to  such  a  decision. 
The  United  States  must  honor  its  cwn- 
mltment  made  to  Perez  Jimenez  when 
he  was  granted  political  asylum. 
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Civil  Rifhts  LegitUtion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
President  Kennedy's  request  to  Congress 
for  effective  civil  rights  legislation.  I 
admire  the  flrmness  of  his  determination 
to  carry  out  his  commitments  to  remove 
barriers  to  equality  and  justice  which 
some  of  our  American  citizens  still  face 
today,  a  hundred  years  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. 

My  bill,  HJl.  7224,  contains  the  Presi- 
dents  proposals,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  July  17,  1963: 
TuariMONT  or  Congressman  James  C.  Hxalkt, 

or  New  York,  BEroRS  the  Committee  on 

THE  JuDiciA«T,  UJ5.  House  or  Representa- 

TIVES 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  you  and  members  of  your 
distinguished  committee  my  views  on  HJl. 
7152,  your  omnibus  civil  rights  bill  and  my 
own  bill.  HJl.  7224.  containing  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  proposals.  As  you  know, 
my  bill.  H.R.  7224,  Is  Identical  to  your  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  to  testify  In  favor 
of  these  proposals  and  to  urge  approval  by 
your  committee. 

As  you  know,  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  anti-poll-tax  legislation  passed  In  the 
87th  Congress,  which  when  approved  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  will 
become  the  24th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

You  also  have  before  your  committee  my 
bill,  H.R.  2095,  to  eliminate  unreasonable 
literacy  requirements  for  voting;  and  my  bill, 
H.R.  6639,  to  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  Its 
duties.  These  projKJeals  are  both  Incorpo- 
rated In  our  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  100  years  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  Issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion assuring  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
Americans.  One  hundred  years  later,  some 
of  our  people  are  still  deprived  of  these 
rights.  Across  our  Nation  we  are  seeing  evi- 
dence of  Impatience  of  some  of  our  American 
citizens  who  are  victims  of  discrimination. 
And  the  rest  of  the  world  watches  while  we 
preach  to  them  about  freedom. 

There  should  be  no  partisan  politics  here, 
we  must  support  our  President.  Congress 
must  enact  legislation  to  lay  the  guidelines 
for  solutions  to  the  various  phases  of  this 
problem.  Failure  to  do  so  will  weaken  the 
fabric  of  this  Nation  at  a  time  when  It  needs 
Its  full  strength. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  1963  will  go  down  In 
annals  of  memory  as  the  year  In  which  the 
U.S.  legislative  conscience  came  to  grips  with 
that  perennial  splotch  on  American  moral- 
ity— racial  discrimination — and  took  the  lead 
in  providing  substance  to  the  promise  of 
emancipation  made  a  100  years  ago. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  commerce  clause 
and  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  our 
Constitution,  the  U.S.  Congress  must  trans- 
form Its  concern  over  a  troubled  and  an- 
guished situation  Into  positive  remedial  ac- 
tion. 

What  Is  desperately  needed  Is  legislation 
providing  effective,  not  piecemeal,  legal  tools, 
with  which  oxir  citizens  who  are  victims  of 
discrimination    will    be    able    to    pr( 


against   the    dally    abuses    that   are    heaped 
upon  them. 

The  erupting  civil  rights  crisis  has  Injected 
a  sense  of  urgency  Into  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  our  adjournment  date  should  not 
be  set  until  acUon  Is  taken  on  this  problem. 
Congressional  Inertia  In  this  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  would  be  tragic.  As  our  President 
has  put  it  so  adroitly: 

"In  short,  the  result  of  continued  Federal 
legislative  Inaction  will  be  continued.  If  not 
Increased,  racial  strife,  causing  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  to  pass  from  the  hands  of 
responsible  and  reasonable  men  to  purveyors 
of  hate  and  violence,  endangering  domestic 
tranquility,  retarding  our  Nation's  economic 
and  social  progress,  and  weakening  the  re- 
spect with  which  the  rest  of  the  world  re- 
gards us." 

The  Presidents  proposals,  which  we  have 
presented  in  our  bills.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
most  sweeping  of  any  President  on  civil 
rights  since  the  Emancipation.  His  program 
Incorporated  In  our  omnibus  bill.  Is  an  ad- 
mirable attempt  to  remove  the  barriers  which 
some  of  our  citizens  have  faced  the  past  100 
years — barriers  which  will  sund  In  the  way 
of  enjoyment  of  full  citizenship,  to  which 
every  American  Is  entitled,  and  which  Is  guar- 
anteed In  his  birthright. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  President's 
prop>osals  as  too  much,  too  soon,  as  too  am- 
bitious an  undertaking,  especially  In  terms 
of  success.  I  think  not.  They  offer  the 
Congress  a  set  of  solutions  that  should  be 
acceptable  to  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will.  They  are  not  designed  because  of  mere 
economic,  social,  or  diplomatic  considera- 
tions. They  were  designed  out  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  to  Insvure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  all  Is  the  primary  prerequisite  In  a  dem- 
ocracy. In  a  government,  of  and  by.  and  for 
the  people. 

Our  basic  commitments  as  a  nation  and  a 
people,  our  conscience,  our  sense  of  decency 
and  human  dignity,  demand  that  we  try  to 
eliminate  discrimination  due  to  race,  color, 
religion.  To  eliminate  It  Is  (1)  not  to  prac- 
tice It.  and  (2)  not  to  tolerate  It  on  the  part 
of  others.  If  we  are  successful  In  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  In  our  great  country, 
other  countries  will  look  to  us  for  having 
given  substance  to  the  dream  of  freedom  and 
equality.  If  we  do  not.  then  we  have  lost 
oiu:  dignity  and  leadership  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Our  civil  rights  bill  demands  urgent  and 
effective  action  by  Congress  to  assure  Justice 
and  equality  for  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
struggle  is  not  that  of  the  Negro  alone.  No 
American  should  be  denied  his  basic  rights 
to  work,  eat,  vote,  to  learn,  and  to  live  where 
he  chooses.  A  century  after  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  no  American  should 
have  to  demonstrate  for  his  right  to  admis- 
sion to  a  dining  room,  a  school,  or  a  theater. 
Legislative  relief  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
voting,  education,  employment,  and  public 
accommodations.  It  has  been  In  these 
spheres  of  activities  that  the  American 
Negro's  struggle  for  full  equality  has  been  a 
frustrating  one. 

Legislation  cannot  change  a  person's  prej- 
udices. If  color  discrimination  were  to  dis- 
appear overnight,  the  Negro's  low  economic 
status  would  still  handicap  him.  But  legis- 
lation can  work  to  eliminate  conditions  that 
handicap  the  Negro.  And  this  Is  where  we 
have  a  reeponslbUlty  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Limitation  of  the  exercise  of  that  right  to 
vote  according  to  race  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  put  Into  doubt  the  rendition  of 
Justice  to  the  Negro  citizen  and  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rights.  A  government  not  elec- 
tor&lly  responsible  to  one  segment  of  our 
national  citizenry,  seriously  Jeopardizes  the 
very  essence  of  our  representative  democracy 
and  the  political  Ufe  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  civil  rights 
bill.    Mr.    Chairman.    ToUng    protection    In 


Federal  elections  would  be  strengthened  by 
providing  for  the  apportionment  of  tempo- 
rary voting  referees,  and  by  ^>eedlng  up  vot- 
ing suits.  For  States  having  the  literacy 
test,  a  presumption  of  qualification  to  vote 
would  be  created  by  "the  completion  of  the 
sixth  grade  by  any  applicant."  The  consti- 
tutionality of  such  a  provision  Is  beyond 
reproach:  Congress  has  within  Its  purview  of 
constitutional  powers  the  power  to  regulate 
the    manner  of   holding  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  unreasonable  literacy  requirements 
for  voting,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  my 
testimony  before  your  committee  In  the  87th 
Congress:  "It  Is  a  known  fact  that  unrea- 
sonable literacy  tests  have  been  used  un- 
justly to  deny  the  right  to  vote.  Education 
Is  a  reliable  gage  of  literacy,  but  how  much 
education?  At  what  point  should  the 
standard  be  set?  My  bill  establishes  the 
minimum  line  at  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  in  schools  •  •  •  this  a  reasonable 
demarcation  point,  and  I  believe  the  most 
effective  device  Is  the  one  In  my  bill."  It 
consists  of  establishing  an  objective  stand- 
ard by  which  an  Individual's  literacy  may  be 
Judged.  This  eliminates  the  Intrusion  of 
bias  or  prejudice  •  •  •  It  requires  the  de- 
termination of  fact,  rather  than  a  Judgment 
or  an  interpretation.** 

Title  I  under  our  omnibus,  civil  rights 
prop>osal  would  further  require  that  If  a  lit- 
eracy test  is  used  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing In  Federal  elections.  It  shall  be  written 
and  the  applicant  shall  be  furnished,  upon 
request,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  test  and 
the  answers  he  has  given. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  provided  for 
the  Attorney  General's  power  to  bring  civil 
action  In  the  Federal  courts  where  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  discrimination 
was  being  practiced  at  the  polls.  A  1963 
Civil  Rights  Act  should  enlarge  upon  this 
and  empower  the  Attorney  General  to  Initi- 
ate civil  proceedings  when  asked  to  do  so  by 
a  complainant  financially  unable  to  sue  to 
"further  the  orderly  progress  of  desegrega- 
tion In  public  education."  This  provision 
would  go  a  long  way  In  ridding  the  path  of 
pro«n"eRs  of  mala  fide  desegregation.  It 
would  be  more  In  keeping  with  the  proposi- 
tion articulated  by  the  highest  tribunal  of 
the  land,  that  Integration  via  the  "all  delib- 
erate speed"  formula  doesn't  mean  that  It 
should  take  forever.  President  Kennedy 
observed  In  his  TV -radio  talk  to  the  Nation: 
"Too  many  Negro  children  entering  segre- 
gated grade  schools  at  the  time  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  handed  down  Its  decision  9  years  ago 
win  enter  segregated  high  schools  this  fall 
having  suffered  a  loss  which  can  never  be 
restored.'* 

A  second  look  at  some  of  the  language  in 
the  1954  decision  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  urgent 
need  for  this  particular  provision.  The  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  attendant  with  seg- 
regation as  practiced  In  public  schools  there 
runs  the  pernicious  likelihood  of  saturating 
the  Negro  child  psychology  with  a  "feeling 
of  Inferiority  as  to  their  status  In  the  com- 
munity that  may  affect  their  hearts  and 
nUnds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone." 
Constituting  a  denial  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  the  maintenance  of  segre- 
gated school  houses  was  held  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  guarantee  of  the  "equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws"  In  the  14th  amendment. 

"ntle  n  of  our  bin  proscribes  discrimina- 
tion in  public  establishments  such  as  hotels 
and  motels  engaged  In  furnishing  lodging 
for  guests  traveling  Interstate;  movie  thea- 
ters and  other  public  places  of  entertain- 
ment which  present  forms  of  amusehient 
which  move  In  Interstate  commerce  traffic: 
and  restaurants  and  stores  that  extend  food 
'  services,  faculties  and  the  like,  the  substan- 
tial portion  of  which  has  moved  In  Inter- 
Sitate  commerce,  for  sale  or  hire  to  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  interstate  travelers.    Arbitrary 
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practices  guided  by  racist  considerations  In 
this  area  create  nothing  but  unjust  hard- 
ships and  Inconveniences  for  the  Negro  citi- 
zen. He  Is  forced  to  stay  at  hotels  of  Infe- 
rior quality,  and  travel  great  distances  to 
obtain  any  kind  of  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tions or  food  service.  He  Is  limited  In  his 
complete  enjoyment  of  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. I  feel  that  when  a  private  owner 
appeals  to  the  public  for  patronage,  he  has 
no  right  to  draw  the  color  line. 

Discrimination  In  the  field  of  public  ac- 
commodations should  find  no  quarter  of 
sympathy  or  tolerance  In  our  National  Legis- 
lature. As  It  contributes  to  an  artificial  re- 
striction of  Interstate  commerce.  It  can  best 
be  removed  by  congressional  action  Invoked 
under  the  commerce  clause.  In  addition, 
legislative  action  can  be  Justified  by  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment: as  these  particular  vehicles  of  private 
enterprise  are  licensed  by  the  appropriate 
State  authorities  to  engage  In  their  particu- 
lar activity,  discriminatory  practices  found 
therein  take  on  the  character  of  State  action 
and  therefore  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
14th  amendment. 

Today  Americans  travel  widely;  mUUohs 
travel  each  year,  from  place  to  place.  State 
to  State,  and  are  often  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination. Organizations— fraternal  and 
professional— holding  conventions  face  racial 
embarrassment.  In  our  Increasingly  urban- 
ized society,  brought  closer  together  by  mod- 
ern communications  and  transportation. 
Federal  economic  and  social  legislation — un- 
thinkable possibly  In  the  18th  century— has 
become  essential  today.  These  provide  a 
legal  basis  In  the  clause  of  the  Constitution 
giving  Congress  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce, among  the  several  States." 

Critics  of  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion level  the  charge  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  would  amount  to  an  imconstltutlonal 
hindrance  to  property  rights.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  argrmaent  Is  tenuous  to  say 
the  least,  for  when  was  the  right  to  prop- 
erty considered  to  be  absolute?  President 
Kennedy  answered  his  critics  by  saying  that: 
"The  argiiment  that  such  measures  con- 
stitute an  unconstitutional  Interference 
with  property  rights  has  conslstcnUy  been 
rejected  by  the  courts  in  upholding  laws 
on  zoning,  collective  bargaining,  minimum 
wages,  smoke  control,  and  countless  other 
measures  designed  to  make  ceruin  that  the 
use  of  private  property  Is  consistent  with 
the  public  interest  •  •  •  indeed,  there  Is 
an  age-old  saying  that  'property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  Its  rights';  no  property 
owner  who  holds  those  premises  for  the  pur- 
pose of  serving  at  a  profit  the  American  pub- 
lic at  large,  can  claim  any  Inherent  right 
to  exclude  a  part  ol  that  public  on  grounds 
of  race  or  color." 

The  commerce  clause.  In  the  light  of  to- 
day's social  and  economic  structiu-e,  de- 
mands a  uniform  national  "rules  of  access 
to  public  accommodations." 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  further  provision  of  the 
bill— title  IV — jM-ovldes  for  the  estebllsh- 
ment  of  a  Community  Relations  Service,  the 
duties  of  which  would  be  to  work  with  re- 
gional. State  and  local  bl-raclal  committees 
to  alleviate  racial  tension.  The  value  of  such 
a  service  cannot  be  emphasized  enough. 
Lacking  the  power  of  subpena.  It  would 
advise  and  assist  local  officials  In  Improving 
the  communication  and  cooperation  between 
the  races.  By  so  doing,  the  Service  would 
go  a  long  way  In  helping  to  preclude  recur- 
rences ofraclal  crises. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission;  "ntle  V  will  extend  and  broaden 
Its  powers.  With  regard  to  title  VI.  our 
Federal  Government  provides  financial  as- 
sistance or  backing  for  many  programs  and 
activities  administered  by  local  and  State 
governments,  and  by  private  enterprises.  As 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  Is  my  privl- 
lege  apd  responsibility  to  vote  on  these  pro- 


posals and  I  feel  the  activities  and  benefits 
of  such  programs  should  be  available  to 
eligible  recipients  without  regard  to  race  or 
color.  This  should  also  apply  to  the  em- 
ployment practices  of  the  organizations  In- 
volved, public  or  private,  "ntle  VII  author- 
izes the  President  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  against  employees  or 
applicants  for  employment  because  of  race, 
color  or  religion  or  national  origin,  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  participat- 
ing m  programs  or  activities  In  which  direct 
or  Indirect  financial  assistance  Is  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Unemployment  falls  with  special  cruelty 
on  minority  groups,  and  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  resentment  and  unrest;  the  results 
are  delinquency,  vandalism,  disease,  slums, 
and  the  high  cost  of  providing  public  wel- 
fare and  of  combating  crime.  I  suppc«-t 
the  President's  requests  for  more  vocational 
education  and  training  for  our  Illiterate  and 
unskUled.  It  Is  programs  such  as  the  man- 
power development  and  training  program 
which  assist  In  reducing  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  President  has  spoken 
out;  he  has  followed  through  on  his  prom- 
ises and  commitments.  He  has  caUed  on  us 
here  In  Congress  to  enact  sound  and  effective 
leglslaton  to  provide  Justice  and  equality  for 
all  Americans.  We  have  never  been  faced 
with  such  a  challenge  In  terms  of  moral  In- 
tegrity. We  should  not  hesitate,  but  act 
swiftly,  to  take  the  battle  for  clvU  rights 
out  of  the  streets,  and  enact  legUlatlcm 
which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  seg- 
ments of  our  citizenry  to  march  In  groups  to 
demand  equality. 

The  primary  reason  racial  discrimination 
In  America  must  be  ended  Is  not  because  of 
a  clause  In  our  Constitution,  or  as  we  some- 
times hear,  because  of  Conununlst  challenge 
but  because  racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion are  fundamentally  wrong.  Our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  heritage,  our  sense  of  how  man 
should  treat  his  brother,  our  democratic 
ethics — our  basic  commitments  as  a  nation 
and  a  people — should  make  us  want  to  elimi- 
nate a  practice  not  compatible  with  the  great 
Ideals  to  which  our  democratic  society  Is 
dedicated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  letting  me 
appear  before  your  committee.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  pledge  my  support 
when  the  civil  rights  blU  comes  to  the  floor 
of   the  House  of  Representatives. 
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or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  many  Members 
of  Congress  in  a  variety  of  proposals  pro- 
viding tax  relief  for  the  cost  of  college 
education,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Allan  M.  Cartter, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

Dr.  Cartter  is  himself  a  distinguished 
economist  and  was,  before  assuming  his 


present  position  with  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  at  E)uke  University. 

Dr.  Cartter's  article  will  appear  in  the 
Educational  Record  in  October  1963  but 
because  of  the  interest  of  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  financing  of  college  edu- 
cation, I  believe  it  should  be  made  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
which  is  the  chief  spokesman  for  col- 
leges and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  neither  favors  nor  opposes  tax 
reliefs  but  the  officers  of  the  council  do 
feel  the  pro's  and  con's  of  this  issue 
should  be  the  subject  of  public  discus- 
sion. 

Dr.  Cartter's  article  follows: 
Tax  Reliefs  and  the  Burden  of  College 
Costs 
(By  Allan  M.  Cartter) 

Thirty  years  ago  the  cost  of  college  educa- 
tion was  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  a 
relatively  small  fraction  of  the  Nation's  fami- 
lies. Today,  however,  the  quiet  revolution 
which  has  swept  the  educational  scene  Is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent  as  an  In- 
creasingly significant  proporUon  of  the  popu- 
lation must  face  the  problem  of  financing 
college  education.  Whereas  a  generation  ago 
only  one  out  of  seven  young  men  and  women 
entered  college,  today  nearly  one-half  of  this 
group  are  entering,  and  the  percentage  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

Charges  for  tulUon  and  fees  have  risen 
rapidly  In  the  same  30-year  period  as  the 
colleges  and  unlversltlee  have  attempted  to 
cope  with  rising  Instructional  and  nonaca- 
demlc  costs  In  a  time  of  expanding  enroll- 
mentfi.  A  representative  sample  of  50  weli- 
known  private  colleges  and  TinlversiUes  Indi- 
cates an  Increase  In  tuition  from  $260  in  1930 
to  nearly  $1,200  today  ($376  to  $1,676  tor  the 
Ivy  League  schools).  Although  tuition  Is 
substantially  lower  In  public  InsUtuUons. 
the  rate  of  Increase  has  been  equaJiy  rapid 
No  relief  Is  yet  In  sight,  for  It  U  estimated 
that  tuition  will  rise  by  another  50  percent 
In  both  private  and  public  Institutions  over 
the  next  decade. 

The  concern  over  high  college  costs  Is 
shared  aUke  by  those  who  have  to  shoulder 
the  financial  burden  and  by  the  colleges  and 
unlversltlee  themselves,  who  fear  that  rising 
tulUon  charges  may  turn  away  the  type  of 
student  they  most  wish  to  attract.  The 
political  reaction  to  these  concerns  has  been 
refie£ted  In  the  growing  popxilarlty  of  bUls 
to  give  tax  relief  to  the  parents  of  college 
students  through  Increased  exemptions,  de- 
ductions, or  outright  tax  credits. 

TAX    RELIEF    FOR    PARENTS 

About  10  years  ago  when  the  current  rash 
of  tax -relief  proposals  for  parents  of  college 
students  began,  most  observers  assiimed  that 
these  were  home-consumption  bills  designed 
to    Impress    a    Congressman's    constituents 
By  Introducing  such  a  bill,  he  could  show 
that  their  representative  had  attempted   to 
do  something   about  the   burden   of   college 
costs,  while  at  the  same  time  not  endanger- 
ing the  public  exchequer  since  there  was  no 
likelihood  that  such  a  measiu-e  would  even 
get  a  hearing  In  committee.     In  the  last  ses- 
sion  of  Congress,  however,   perhaps   related 
to  the  failure  to  pass  legislation  aiding  higher 
education,  about  100  bills  for  such  tax  relief 
were   Introduced  over  the  2   years.     In  the 
first  8  weeks  of  the  present  88th  session  more 
than  90  bills  were  read  and  sent  to  commit- 
tee; as  of  June  15  the  totel  had  risen  to  114 
(96  originating  In  the  House,  and  18  In  the 
Senate).     The  rash  Is  approaching  epidemic 
stage,  and  the  rough  treatment  received  by 
the  administration's  omnibus  education  bill 
and  the  general  tax  reduction  bUl  In  com- 
mittee hearings  somewhat  Increases  the  like- 
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litaood  that  tax  proposals  to  ease  the  burden 
of  ooUega  oo«U  may  get  a  real  hearing  this 
year. 

There  Is  an  atira  of  Illusion  rurroundlng 
most  of  the  oollege-cost/tax-reductlon  pro- 
posals, and  considerable  confusion  as  to  their 
real  effect.  To  some  people  this  Is  a  means 
of  granting  Federal  aid  without  expanding 
Government  spending  programs,  to  others 
It  Is  a  way  of  making  the  pricing  system  more 
effective  In  the  realm  of  education;  to  some 
it  is  a  way  ot  giving  preferential  treatment 
to  the  parents  of  students  In  private  (and 
parochial)  schools  and  colleges,  to  others  it 
Is  a  sensible  means  of  broadly  sharing  the 
costs  of  training  skilled  manpower  from 
which  all  of  society  benefiu;  to  some  It  Is 
a  fair  and  equitable  means  of  aiding  parents 
who  are  already  making  a  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  others  It  Is  a  nefarious  scheme 
to  aid  the  rich  and  overlook  the  poor. 

TASIXTT   or    V1XWPCU*TS 

If  one  questions  at  random  one's  friends 
and  acquaintances,  those  with  children  In  or 
approaching  college  almost  invariably  are  In 
favor  of  such  a  tax  reduction,  and  those  who 
are  unmarried  or  who  have  grown  children 
are  frequently  opposed.  Those  with  high 
Incomes  tend  to  favor  the  time-tested  deduc- 
tion theme,  and  those  with  middle  Incomes 
lean  toward  democratic  across-the-board  tax 
credits.  Parents  with  children  In  low-tultlon 
public  Institutions  usually  favor  plans  which 
cover  all  educational  expenses,  those  with 
children  In  private  Institutions  come  down 
on  the  side  of  tuition  plans.  Catholics  and 
white  southerners  tend  to  favor  Inclusion  of 
all  levels  of  education  (for  quite  different 
reasons),  while  those  In  regions  with  strong 
public  school  traditions  tend  to  favor  limit- 
ing such  a  program  to  the  college  level. 

These  conflicting  views  are  not  surprising, 
and  are  In  keeping  with  the  diversity  of 
interest -groups  which  makes  a  democratic 
process  reasonable  and  viable  In  Its  resolu- 
tion of  conflicting  preferences.  A  fair  Judg- 
ment of  such  proposals  can  be  made,  how- 
ever, only  Lf  one  has  a  clear  view  of  alterna- 
tives, their  ln\pllcatlons.  and  their  relative 
cost.  Most  public  discussions  of  college- 
cost/ tax-reduction  proposals  have  avoided 
the  subject  of  cost,  and  have  overempha- 
sized the  benefits  received. 

A    SUlUCAaT    or   CTTBaXNT    nOPOSALS 

Proposals  fall  Into  two  main  categories: 
Those  favoring  a  deduction  from  adjusted 
gross  Income  before  calculating  tax  liability, 
and  those  proposing  a  deduction  of  some 
fraction  of  costs  directly  from  one's  regular 
tax  liability.  In  the  former  case  there  are 
two  subcategories:  Those  proposals  to  raise 
the  standard  exemptions,  and  those  allowing 
the  deduction  of  actual  educational  cost 
from  adjusted  gross  Income. 

Although  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posals In  each  category,  for  purposes  of  lllus- 
traton  It  Is  slnaplest  to  take  the  most  typical  - 
plans  affecting  only  the  college  level: 

/.  Deductions  from  adjust  gross  income 

A.  Increased  exemptions:  The  most  typical 
proposal  Is  to  Increase  the  exemption  allowed 
the  parent  of  a  college  student  to  $1,300 
through  an  enlarged  or  added  exemption. 
This  provides  a  tax  reduction  ranging  from 
$120  a  year  for  those  paying  at  the  20-percent 
marginal  tax  rate  to  $546  for  those  In  the 
91 -percent  bracket. 

B.  Deduction  of  actual  educational  cost: 
These  proposals  permit  the  deduction  of 
actual  cost  (either  tuition  and  fees  only,  as 
in  the  case  of  about  a  dozen  proposals,  or  all 
educational  expenses  Including  bo€u-d  and 
room  as  proposed  In  nearly  20  bills ) . 
The  resulting  tax  reductions  vary  widely  de- 
pending upon  the  level  of  actual  cost  and 
the  marginal  tax  rate. 

II.  Tax  credit  plans 

The  representaUve  plan  would  permit  a  de- 
duction of  30  percent  of  the  actual  cost  of 


tuition,  fees  and  books  directly  from  one's 
tax  liability.  With  actual  costs  ranging  from 
perhaps  a  low  of  $300  a  year  in  some  public 
institutions  to  about  $1,600  in  leading  private 
colleges,  tax  reductions  would  range  from  $60 
to  $480. 

At  some  intermediate  Income  level  a  tax- 
payer would  be  relatively  indifferent  as  to 
which  of  these  three  plans  were  In  effect, 
since  the  benefits  would  be  about  equal. 
High  income  famUles  (above  the  30-percent 
tax  bracket)  gain  most  from  proposals  In 
category  IB,  low-mlddle-lnoome  families  In 
the  30-percent  Ux  bracket  gain  most  from  II 
(If  their  children  are  In  a  high  tulUon  In- 
stitution) or  Jrom  I A  (if  their  children  are  In 


an  Institution  where  tuition,  fees  and  books 
amount  to  less  than  $400) .  PamiUes  with  no 
tax  liability,  resulting  from  some  combina- 
tion of  low  parental  Income  and/or  many  de- 
pendents, receive  no  benefit  from  any  of  these 
plans. 

coMPABisoN  or  rotTS  rXMILIXS 
To  see  more  clearly  the  benefits  under  vari- 
ous conditions,  take  the  case  of  four  families, 
each  with  two  children  and  each  having  oth- 
er deductions  equal  to  about  10  percent  of 
their  total  Income.  The  families  In  the  table 
are  approximately  those  In  the  2£th,  50th. 
75th,  and  OOth  percentiles  (from  the  bot- 
tom) In  the  distribution  of  family  personal 
Income. 
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A  comparison  of  benrfits  from  tax  relief  proposals 


Total  personal  liiconir    . 

Taxabi*  liicoiup ... 

Normal  Income  tai — 

lA— Taj  saving  trom  adJed  KHJO  f  xcmpllon. 

IB— Tax  xuvinn  from  deduction  of  actual  collrf^  cost 

(a)  Tuitlooonly,  SI.SiMeiatnple  ... 

(b)  Tuition  only.  $3iJ0etunip»e... 

(a)  All  cosUg,  $2..ViOe\.iriiple 

(b)  All  coBta,  $1.0<)0o\iiinplo..   

II    Tax  savinfr  from  tax  crrdit: 

(a)  Tuitloo  only,  II. sw  example 

(b)  Tuition  only,  $S)0 example...         .      . 
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If  two  dependent  children  were  attending 
college  at  the  same  time  the  tax  savings 
would  be  correspondingly  larger  for  all  ex- 
cept family  1.  which  exhausts  all  or  qnost 
of  Its  saving  on  the  first  child. 

NATIONAL  COST   OF   VARIOUS   P«OCRAMS 

In  1954,  when  the  resolutions  committee 
Of  the  tax  section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Issued  a  proposal  for  a  30-peroent  tax 
credit  plan.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  lost  tax  revenues 
would  be  approximately  $130  million.  Since 
1964.  however,  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  college  has  Increased  by  about  2 
million,  college  tuition  rates  have  Increased 
nearly  100  percent,  and  the  Increase  in  per 
capita  Incomes  has  pushed  most  taxpayers 
Into  higher  tax  brackets.  If  the  same  19S4 
tax  credit  plan  were  put  Into  effect  In  1964 
It  Is  estimated  that  Its  current  cost  would 
be  nearly  $500  million.  The  projected  In- 
creases In  enrollment,  tuition  charges,  and 
Inconies  wotild  raise  the  figure  to  approxi- 
mately $800  million  by  1970. 

Of  the  representative  proposals  described 
above,  lA  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$450  to  $500  million.  IB  would  cost  $475  to 
$535  million  If  limited  to  tuition,  fees  and 
books,  or  $700  to  $800  mllUon  If  ail  educa- 
tional expenses  were  included. 

THK    IOWA    PLAN 

Representative  Schwencel.  Republican,  of 
Iowa,  Introduced  a  novel  Iowa  plan  bill  In 
January  designed  to  create  savings  funds 
In  anticipation  of  college  costs.  Under  his 
(and  ToLLcrsoN's,  Republican,  of  Washing- 
ton, companion)  bill,  each  year  until  a  child 
reaches  18  a  parent  could  purchase  an  ap- 
proved educational  Investment  certificate 
from  his  local  bank,  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation, or  insurance  company  for  $50.  and 
deduct  the  full  cost  from  his  income  tax 
payment.  At  the  end  of  18  years  the  value 
of  these  certificates.  Including  accumulated 
Interest,  would  be  about  $1,400,  which  could 
then  be  redeemed  only  as  the  student-bene- 
ficiary Inctirred  costs  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education.  Any  funds  not  used  be- 
cause of  death  of  a  child,  nonattendance  at 
college,  or  failtire  to  complete  4  years  of  col- 
lege work  In  good  standing,  would  revert  to 
the  Treasury.  Congressman  Schwenoel  also 
proposes  a  $100  per  year  tax  credit  for  the 
parent  while  the  dependent  child  Is  In  col- 
lege. 

If  enacted,  the  Iowa  plan  would  encourage 


the  growth  of  a  sizable  savings  fund  over  the 
ensuing  18  years.  (He  suggests  also  the 
creation  of  State  boards  to  authorize  the 
lending  of  these  funds  to  needy  students  or 
to  educational  Institutions.)  If  the  parents 
of  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  children  par- 
ticipated In  the  savings  plan — and  there 
would  be  no  incentive  not  to  participate 
since  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
bearing  the  entire  cost  through  lost  tax  reve- 
nues— total  annual  contributions  to  the 
funds  would  be  about  $1.7  billion.  The  total 
fund  would  grow  to  about  $30  billion  In  18 
years,  then  rise  or  diminish  oa  the  ratio  of 
the  under-18  population  to  the  college-age 
population  rose  or  declined.  The  total  cost 
of  the  Iowa  plan  (Investment  certificates  and 
tax  credits)  to  the  Government  would  be 
about  $3  billion  per  year  Immediately,  rising 
to  about  $3  billion  by  1980. 

The  Iowa  plan  has  one  major  appeal— the 
encouragement  for  parents  to  plan  far  ahead 
for  their  children's  education — but  It  has  a 
number  of  serious  drawbacks.  It  Is  by  far 
the  costliest  of  all  the  proposed  tax  schemes, 
and  It  does  little  to  alleviate  the  ctirrent  cost 
burden  on  parents  since  Its  full  benefits 
would  not  be  felt  until  about  1982.  At  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  attempting  to  stim- 
ulate Investment  and  consumer  spending  in 
the  Interests  of  economic  growth,  this  pro- 
posal would  represent  a  drag  on  the  economy 
by  substantially  raising  the  rate  of  savings. 
If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  Increase 
Its  defilclt  by  an  added  $3  to  $3  billion  this 
savings  effect  wotUd  be  neutralized,  but  one 
doubts  that  the  Republican  Congressmen 
from  Iowa  and  Washington  Intended  this  as 
a  corollary  to  their  proposal.  "Will  the  cure 
exaggerate  the  disease?" 

HICHn  TumoN 

Although  tuition  charges  have  advanced 
rapidly  over  the  last  dec-ade,  the  Increasing 
real  burden  on  the  parents  of  college  stu- 
dents has  been  a  retarding  factor.  A  Ux 
reduction  program  which  shifts  part  of  the 
burden  from  the  parent  taxpayer  to  the 
Federal  Government  la  therefore  likely  to 
result  in  a  more  rapid  Increase  In  tuition 
charges.  In  contrast  to  the  direct  aid  to 
colleges  and  universities  proposed  in  the 
•dmlnistraUon's  educaUon  biU  in  this  and 
the  previous  session  of  Congress,  the  only 
way  that  Institutions  will  be  helped  in  theU 
crlUcal  needs  by  a  tax  credit  or  tax  deduction 
program  Is  through  an  Immediate  Increase 
in  tuition  charges.     Many  educators  who  ad- 


vocate tax  reliefs  do  so  explicitly  with  the 
aim  of  raising  tuition  levels.  This,  they  be- 
lieve. Is  a  more  practical  way  of  aiding  pri- 
vate Institutions  without  embroiling  Con- 
gress in  endless  debates  over  the  public/pri- 
vate and  church/sUte  Issues. 

Thus,  what  the  parent  who  bears  the  bur- 
den of  college  costs  views  as  a  partial  "cure" 
may  turn  out  to  be  quite  Illusory,  and  In  fact 
the  disease  may  be  worsened  for  those  who 
would  not  be  substantially  helped  by  such 
tax  reductions. 

In  recent  years  Increasing  concern  has  been 
expressed  over  the  wastage  of  talent  in  the 
United  States.  No  other  country  In  the 
world  has  more  than  about  12  percent  of  Its 
coUegeage  youth  enrolled  In  higher  edu- 
cation, yet  the  United  States  of  America  has 
managed  to  provide  this  opportunity  for  40 
percent  of  its  youth  today.  While  we  can 
take  pride  In  having  raided  the  percentage 
attending  college  from  15  percent  In  prewar 
days  to  25  percent  In  1950  and  to  40  percent 
today.  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
right  40  percent  are  attending.  Much  has 
been  written  about  dropouts  In  the  last  few 
years,  yet  dropouts  (strictly  defined  as 
those  students  who  fall  to  complete  a  broad 
schooling  unit  such  as  high  school,  or  un- 
dergraduate college)  are  a  less  serious  prob- 
lem than  the  nonentrants  (i.e.  those  who 
graduate  from  high  school  but  do  not  ever 
enter  college).  A  high  college  dropout  rate 
must  be  expected  in  a  higher  educational 
system  where  approximately  30  percent  of 
the  college  entrants  come  from  the  bottom 
half  of  their  high  school  class.  A  large 
number  of  dropouts  are  not  lost  to  college 
education,  for  many  of  them  shift  to  an- 
other institution  better  suited  to  their  needs 
and  interests  and  complete  their  degree 
studies. 

PAn.TntE   TO    KNTXK    COLLEGE 

A  more  disturbing  fact  Is  that  about  30 
percent  of  the  top  quarter  of  high  school 
students  never  enter  college.  Failure  to  en- 
ter Is  more  closely  correlated  with  economic 
position  of  the  family  than  Is  dropping  out 
in  mldschool  (where  noneconomlc  factors 
appear  to  play  a  decisive  role) . 

Illustrative  of  attrition  at  various  levels 
are  the  1960  census  data.  If  we  divide  the 
Nation's  college  age  youth  into  three  ap- 
proximately equal  groups  by  level  of  fam- 
ily income,  we  find  the  following.  In  the 
lowest  Income  third,  out  of  every  100  youth, 
approximately  66  reach  the  senior  year  of 
high  school,  66  graduate,  and  10  enter  col- 
lege. For  the  middle  Income  families,  out 
of  100  youth  90  reach  the  senior  year  of 
high  school,  79  graduate,  and  34  enter  col- 
lege. For  the  top  third  of  families  83  out 
of  100  reach  the  senior  year,  78  graduate, 
and  55  enter  college.  Expressed  In  another 
way,  about  two-thirds  of  high  school  grad- 
uates In  high-income  families  enter  college, 
about  one-half  In  the  middle  income  class, 
and  less  than  one-fifth  from  the  lowest  In- 
come group. 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  greatest 
loss  of  potential  talent  Is  in  the  lower  In- 
come group,  and  this  Is  precisely  the  group 
which  will  be  least  aided  by  Income  tax  re- 
liefs. This  does  not  necessarily  argue  against 
tax  reliefs,  but  it  indicates  that  only  a  part 
of  the  pn-oblem  can  be  tackled  in  this  man- 
ner, and  a  larger  scholarship  program  for  the 
talented  but  needy  student  will  be  necessary 
if  greater  inequities  are  not  to  be  created. 

THE  ALTERNATTVI  OF  SHUTING  THE  BTJKDEN 
FORWARD 

All  Of  the  proposals  discussed  above  take 
for  granted  that  the  major  burden  of  col- 
lege costs  should  be  upon  the  parent.  They 
propose  that  the  Government  share  the  cur- 
rent cost  through  tax  reliefs,  or  by  a  pay- 


now-go-later,  layaway  variant.  In  recent 
years,  however,  we  have  come  to  view  higher 
education  as  an  Investment  In  human  capi- 
tal, an  Investment  which  over  the  last  cen- 
tury may  have  been  as  responsible  for  eco- 
nomic growth  as  capital  Investment  In  plant 
and  equipment. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  suggested 
to  spread  the  costs  of  college  over  the  recipi- 
ent's future  earning  span,  rather  than  back 
to  the  parent,  although  a  broad  plan  of  this 
nature  has  not  been  put  before  the  Congress. 
Some  proposals  call  for  long-term.  low-Inter- 
est Government  loans,  repayable  over  15  or 
20  years.  It  Is  not  possible  for  a  commercial 
lender  to  offer  as  favorable  terms,  or  to  fi- 
nance what  might  be  a  $10  or  $20  billion 
loan  fund.  Collection  problems  would  be 
difficult  for  individual  States  because  of  the 
mobility  of  college  graduates.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  agency  which  could 
finance  such  a  program,  and  repayments 
might  be  administratively  handled  along 
with  annual  income  tax  returns. 

Another  type  of  proposal  would  provide 
funds  for  the  student  while  in  college,  and 
then  Impose  a  small  Income  tax  surcharge 
on  future  earnings.  For  example  a  student 
might  be  permitted  to  borrow  $2,000  over  4 
college  years  on  the  condition  that  he  agree 
to  add  to  his  Income  tax  payments  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  his  taxable  Income  un- 
til age  65.  For  the  average  college  graduate 
this  would  mean  payments  of  only  about  $50 
a  year  Immediately  after  graduation,  rising 
to  $150  or  more  In  later  years.  The  risks  of 
earning  a  small  or  large  Income  In  later  life 
would  be  shared  by  all  participants,  and  the 
program  would  be  self-sustaining— although 
the  Government  would  have  to  provide  loan 
funds  in  the  early  years  before  repayments 
were  sufficient  to  cover  current  student  needs. 

IMinrDIATK     BENEFITS 

Unlike  the  Iowa  plan  where  funds  would 
be  set  aside  Immediately  and  full  benefits 
reaped  only  two  decades  later.  Immediate 
benefits  would  accrue  from  the  above  type 
of  education  Installment  credit.  Such  a  pro- 
posal would  be  in  keeping  with  current  Fed- 
eral policy  to  increase  spending  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  the  economy,  and  Insofar  as  It 
resulted  In  more  talented  persons  getting  an 
advanced  education  It  would  be  an  effective 
national  investment  for  furthering  economic 
development. 

Tax  relief  proposals  to  ease  the  burden  of 
college  costs  may  come  to  nought  again  this 
year,  but  If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  they 
had  a  good  chance  of  a  fair  hearing  In  Con- 
gress, 1963  is  the  year.  If  major  education 
bills  again  run  afoul  of  the  church-state 
shoals,  and  If  the  admlnUtratlon's  tax  bill 
fiounders  on  the  reform  issue,  such  a  meas- 
ure may  be  thrown  In  as  a  temporary  life 
preserver.  If  it  should  once  reach  the  floor 
of  Congress  it  is  likely  to  receive  wide  bi- 
partisan support,  for  like  motherhood  and 
the  home  few  would  wish  to  oppose  It  on 
the  record.  The  administration  has  made 
a  strong  case  this  year  for  both  aid  to  higher 
education  and  for  tax  cuts  to  spur  economic 
growth,  thus  the  public  Is  In  an  expectant 
mood.  A  general  tax  reduction  bill  with  a 
deduction  or  credit  for  college  costs  appended 
to  It  would  hardly  be  one  the  President  could 
veto. 

The  major  advantage  of  a  tax  deduction  or 
tax  credit  proposal  Is  that  It  Is  a  means  of 
aiding  higher  education  without  direct  Gov- 
ernment payments;  thus  It  avoids  the  pos- 
sible charge  of  Federal  Interference  and 
skirts  the  chtuch-state  isfeue.  It  aids  the 
colleges  and  \uilversitles,  however,  only  if 
they  increase  their  tuition  charges  corre- 
spondingly. In  which  case  the  taxpayer  will 
find    his   beneflt    Ulusory.     Although    many 


educators  favor  such  tax  reliefs,  they  are 
aware  that  they  will  be  In  the  uncomfortable 
position  (analogous  to  the  steel  Industry  In 
1962)  of  having  to  raise  their  prices  to  get 
any  real  beneflt  from  such  a  measure. 

In    addition    to    the    problem    of    illusory 
gains    for    taxpayers,    other    criticisms    have 
been  made  of  such  proposals.     The  Treasury 
Department  sees  this  as  another  attempt  to 
erode  the  tax  base,  creating  a  poor  precedent 
for     other     special     (and     perhaps     equally 
worthy)    Interest    groups.     The   administra- 
tion is  convinced  that  economic  growth  can 
best  be  stimulated  by  lowering  tax  rates  and 
thtis  stimulating  personal   Incentive;    added 
deductions   or    outright    tax    credlte    would 
reduce    revenues    without    achieving    lower 
marginal  tax  rates.     If  deductions  or  credits 
are   tied   to   tuition    payments    some    critics 
will  charge  that  this  favors  the  hlgh-tultlon 
private  Institutions;    total  college  costs  ap- 
pear to  be  a  fairer  Index  of  the  burden  on  the 
parent.     Unless     a    substantial    scholarship 
program  Is  mounted  simultaneously,  a  large 
number  of  the  most  needy  students  would 
not  only  be  no  better  off,  they  would  be  worse 
off  as  tuition  charges  rose.     Critics  will  also-^' 
make  much  of  the  fact  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  almost  every  tax  reduction   pro- 
posal   except    the    Minnesota    plan    half    or 
more  of  the  benefits  would  go  to  the  high- 
est   Income    20    percent    of    families.     The 
highly  progressive   benefits  result  from   the 
high  proportion  of  children  In  these  families 
who  attend  college,  and  their  choice  of  hlgh- 
tultlon  colleges.     In  the  case  of  tax  deduc- 
tion   proposals    (but    not    tax    credits)     the 
benefits  are  even  more  skewed  In   favor  of 
upper  Income  groups  because  of  their  high 
marginal  tax  rates. 

THE   ALTERNATIVE 

The  alter naUve  of  shifting  the  burden  of 
college  costs  forward  to  the  student  in  his 
later  earning  years  avoids  most  of  the  criti- 
cisms above,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  appeal  to  Congress.  The  loan  provi- 
sions under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  are  quite  limited  In  amount  and  are 
intended  primarily  for  persons  Interested  In 
teaching  as  a  career.  One  might  hope  that 
a  serious  study  would  be  made  by  Congress 
of  various  proposals  for  shifting  the  burden 
forward-ln-tlme  before  giving  consideration 
to  the  more  costly  tax  relief  measures. 

The  mixed  bag  of  tax  proposals  now  be- 
fore Congress  needs  a  careful  public  sorting 
and  weighing  which  it  has  not  adequately 
received.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
view  such  proposals  as  cure-all  substitutes 
for  any  other  Federal  action  In  the  realm  of 
higher  education,  for  the  task  facing  higher 
education  In  the  decades  ahead  In  providing 
expanded  opportunities  for  a  college-age  . 
population  two  or  three  times  as  large  as 
today's  Is  vastly  greater  than  these  measures 
can  possibly  solve.  Educators,  lawmakers 
and  parents  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  proposals  under  review,  analyzing 
their  Implications  and  weighing  the  alterna- 
tives, for  1963  may  be  the  year  In  which  they 
will  be  put  to  the  vote. 


One  Nation  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  RAINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4, 
In  my  hometown  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  wa« 
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held  sm  outstanding  celebration  on  the 
birthday  of  our  Nation.  It  was  a  patri- 
otic and  religious  service  sponsored  by 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
forter. 

The  program  was  under  the  direction 
of  one  of  our  most  outstanding  ministers, 
the  Reverend  John  T.  Speaks,  the  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Comforter  of 
Gadsden. 

On  this  occasion,  I  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  presenting  my  highly  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Alabama,  the 
Honorable  Armistcad  Silden.  as  the  fea- 
tured speaker. 

Congressman  Selden's  address  on  the 
subject.  "One  Nation  Under  Crod,"  is  a 
gem  and  I  think  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress,  the  executive 
and  the  judicial,  as  well  as  all  liberty 
loving  citizens  of  our  country: 

One  Nation  Uitdek  Goo 

Today  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  the 
spirit  of  our  Nation.  The  key  to  understand- 
ing the  greatness  of  America  lies  In  our  cele- 
bration of  July  4 — rather  than  October  19 — 
as  our  national  holiday. 

For  on  July  4.  1778 — 187  years  ago  today — 
a  spiritual  force  came  to  life  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  Consider  the  fact 
that  what  occurred  that  day  did  nothing  to 
alter  the  material  balance  of  power  between 
the  colonies  and  the  King  As  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Declaration,  the  Colonies 
did  not  In  fact  become  Independent  of  the 
King — only  In  spirit. 

It  took  5  long  and  arduous  years  of  strug- 
gle and  sacrifice  for  Aoaerlcans  to  win  their 
Independence  In  fact.  On  October  19.  1781. 
Lord  Cornwallls  sxirrendered  at  Yorktown — 
and  only  then  was  the  Nation  born.  Yet  we 
commemorate,  as  our  national  holiday,  not 
the  military  victory  at  Yorktown — but  the 
spiritual  victory  at  Philadelphia. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  and  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  reflect  today,  on  this  187th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration,  on  the  reasons  why 
Jxily  4.  and  not  October  19.  Is  our  national 
holiday.  There  Is  more  to  this  question  than 
simple  historic  accident,  as  a  reading  of  the 
Declaration  Itself  will  reveal. 

The  Declaration  begins  with  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  mankind's  Inalienable  rights 
are  determined  by  "the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  nature's  Ood" — that  they  are  rights  en- 
dowed by  our  Creator.  The  Declaration  ends 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  and  "with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Divine  Providence." 

Thus  was  the  "Spirit  of  "76"— the  spir- 
itual force  that  has  since  altered  world  his- 
tory— firmly  based  on  a  belief  In  the  trans- 
cendent Spirit  of  a  Divine  Creator.  Our  ob- 
servance of  J\ily  4  as  the  American  national 
holiday  acknowledges  this  spiritual  heritage. 

Today  Americans  everjrwhere  pay  homage 
to  the  victory  at  Philadelphia.  Yet  there 
are  those  among  us  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten— and  would  have  future  generations 
of  Americans  forget — the  spiritual  origin  and 
meaning  of  this  holiday. 

American  Independence — our  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — was 
finally  sustained  at  Yorktown.  But  the 
cannon  at  Yorktown  did  not  give  Americans 
their  Independence — any  more  than  the 
rockets  of  today  give  us  our  way  of  life.  Our 
freedom  and  our  system  are  the  gifts — the 
endowment — of  nature's  God.  and  our  pres- 
ervation of  these  gifts,  from  Yorktown  to  the 
present,  stems  from  our  "firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence." 

Without  this  reliance,  there  would  have 
been  no  military  victory  at  Yorktown  in 
1781.  For  what  sustained  our  revolutionary 
fathers  was  not  firepower,  of  which  they  had 


little  compared  to  their  adversaries — but 
faith.  And  although  today,  187  years  later. 
American  firepower  Is  second  to  none  In  the 
world,  only  our  faith  can  truly  preserve  our 
freedom  and  our  system  for  future  gener- 
ations of  Americans. 

Today,  then,  we  mark  the  birth  of  an 
Ideal,  the  products  of  a  generation  which 
had  faith — faith  In  God  and  in  the  Ood- 
glven  rights  of  man.  Those  who  believe  that 
the  benefits  of  this  Ideal — Life.  Liberty,  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness — can  exist  for 
Americans  without  this  faith  do  not  truly 
understand  the  spirit  of  "76.  Their  mate- 
rialistic Ideology,  left  unchecked,  could 
achieve  what  tyrants  from  George  the  Third 
to  Nlklta  Khrushchev  have  failed  to  do — de- 
stroy our  freedom  and  our  system. 

This  Is  the  same  materialistic  philosophy 
that  holds  love  of  country,  like  faith  In  God. 
to  be  an  outmoded  sentiment.  The  mate- 
rialist who  cannot  recognize  America's  spir- 
itual tradition  ultimately  spurns  the  concept 
of  patriotism  Itself.  For  American  patriot- 
ism— our  love  of  country — Is  forever  linked 
to  the  concept  of  divine  providence.  The 
spirit  of  America  could  not  have  come  to 
life  without  this  faith  It  cannot  survive 
without   It. 

In  1776,  Americans  were  short  on  firepower 
but  long  on  faith  and  love  of  country.  Their 
cause  prevailed,  despite  overwhelming  odds. 
Today.  July  4.  19<t3.  the  same  cause  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  moat  massive,  formidable  tyran- 
ny In  world  history.  Compared  to  the  ag- 
gressive 20th-century  threat  of  Communist 
tyranny,  the  18th-century  tyranny  of  George 
the  Third  was  petty.  In  potential  firepower, 
however,  we  face  our  Communist  enemy  on 
terms  which  our  forefathers  would  have 
envied.  America  Is  physically  strong — the 
mightiest  Nation  In  the  world.  If  we  lose 
then,  the  judgment  of  history  must  be  that 
while  our  cause  was  right — and  our  fire- 
power great — our  faith  was  not  up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  time. 

Without  faith  It  Is  said,  the  people  are 
blind.  And  If  our  faith  Is  not  up  to  the 
challenge  of  the  times,  our  vision  of  the 
dangers  confronting  us  becomes  blurred. 
The  ultimate  evil  of  communism  Is  Its  ma- 
terialistic Ideology.  But  If  America  Itself 
falls  victim  to  materialistic  Ideology,  how  are 
we  to  conae  to  grips  with  this  evil? 

It  Is  one  thing  to  separate  state  from 
church.  It  is  another  to  attempt  to  separate 
state  from  Ood.  Our  form  of  government  is 
founded  on  separation  of  state  from  church. 
But  we  separate  state  from  God  to  our  peril 
and  to  the  p>erll  of  our  country. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  after 
the  spiritual  triumph  of  Philadelphia,  we 
Americans  face  a  godless  enemy — but  an 
enemy,  nevertheless,  dedicated  in  Its  pur- 
pose. 

That  purpose  Is  simply  stated.  It  Is  to 
bury  us — to  bury  the  United  States  as  a 
country — to  bury  the  American  system  as  a 
way  of  life — to  bury  Americans  as  a  free  and 
Independent  people — and  to  bury  the  Ood- 
glven  spirit  of  "78.  replacing  It  throughout 
the  world  with  the  materialistic  spirit  of 
Marxlst-Lenlnlsm. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I  am  especially 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  Communist  ef- 
fort to  bury  freedom  In  oiu'  neighboring 
Latin  American  countries. 

Khrushchev  knows  that  If  he  succeeds  In 
stifling  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  our  Latin 
neighbors,  then  the  United  States — the  bas- 
tion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  free 
world — becomes  more  vulnerable. 

In  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Paul  Revere  rode  the  countryside  to  warn 
patriots  that  the  forces  of  tyranny  were  on 
the  march — "The  Redcoats  are  coming." 

Today  the  enemies  of  American  liberty  do 
not  come  to  battle  In  bright  red  coats,  to  the 
roll  of   drums.   Communist   techniques   are 


undercover  and  subversive — and  it  Is  more 
dlfllcult  to  arouse  our  people  to  their  dangers. 
The  aggressors  of  1776  with  their  red  coats 
and  muskets  were  repelled  by  alert  and 
courageous  Americans.  The  subversive  Com- 
munist aggressors  of  the  I960's  can  only  be 
repelled  by  firm  action  taken  by  an  alert  and 
courageous  American  leadership. 

The  framers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence knew  that  freemen  cannot  do  busi- 
ness with  tyrants.  So  leng  as  tyranny  has 
power  to  challenge  the  rights  of  freemen, 
peaceful  coexistence — whether  It  be  with  a 
George  III  or  a  Nlklta  Khrxishchev — Is  a  false 
illusion. 

In  1776.  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown  could 
not  be  bought  off  or  repelled  by  wishful 
thinking.  Nor  can  the  Red  tyranny  of  1963. 
And.  like  Patrick  Henry,  we  must  also  recog- 
nize that  although  there  are  those  who  cry 
"Peace,  peace — there  Is  no  peace."  there  can 
be  no  true  peace  for  Americans  until,  like 
their  forebears,  they  face  up  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  times. 

Americans  of  1963  must  also  be  alert  to  the 
devlslve  forces  within  our  own  country  which 
seek  to  destroy  our  Institutions  by  resort  to 
mob  and  community  disorder.  The  street 
demonstrations  which  have  spread  through- 
out the  country  recently — and  have  taken 
place  In  our  State  and  In  your  community — 
threaten  to  lead  Americans  Into  a  different 
form  of  tyranny — to  the  odious  tyranny  of 
the  mob. 

In  standing  guard  against  the  tyranny  of 
totalitarian  conununlsm  we  must  take  care 
not  to  fall  victim  to  mob  tyranny.  Mob- 
ocracy  is  the  enemy  of  all  Americans — re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  creed.  And  those 
Americans  who  advocate  or  encourage  mob 
action  to  attain  their  narrow  political  ends 
are  undermining  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  these 
demonstrations — by  dividing  the  American 
people  and  diverting  otir  national  energies 
at  this  clrtlcal  time — serve  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  our  Communist  enemies. 
*  In  1776,  the  Ideals  at  stake  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  King  were  universal — but 
the  field  of  combat  was  limited.  Today  both 
the  stakes  and  the  arena  are  universal.  Had 
the  Colonies  lost  their  struggle  against  the 
King,  there  still  might  have  been  hope  that 
their  Ideal  of  human  freedom  would  sur- 
vive— to  rise  again  another  year.  But  If  we 
spiritual  Inheritors  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence were  to  submit  to  the  Commu- 
nist tyrant  which  threatens  us  today — then, 
Indeed,  a  Dark  Age — the  darkest  age  in 
human  history — would  descend  upon  man- 
kind. 

We,  therefore,  are  the  champions  of  free- 
dom not  only  for  our  own  cause — but  for  the 
cause  of  all  freemen.  And  If  we  fall — If  our 
faith  weakens  and  our  reliance  In  divine 
providence  falters — we  will  have  been  guilty 
of  the  greatest  moral  Irresponsibility  in 
history. 

"If  we  study  the  history  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,"  said  our  fellow  American,  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  today  stands  as  the 
symbol  of  the  bond  between  modern-day 
England  and  America,  "we  can  understand 
what  happened  and  why.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  form  an  Intelligent  view  about  the  three 
Punic  Wars:  but  if  a  mortal  castastrophe 
should  overtake  the  British  nation  and  the 
British  Empire,  historians  a  thousand  years 
hence  will  still  be  baffled  by  the  mystery  of 
our  affairs." 

"They  will  never  understand."  Churchill 
warned  his  countrymen  in  1938.  "how  It  was 
that  a  victorious  nation,  with  everything  in 
hand,  suffered  themselves  to  be  brought  low 
and  to  cast  away  all  they  had  gained  by 
measureless  sacrifice  and  absolute  victories — 
gorve  with  the  wind." 

When  these  words  were  spoken  a  quarter- 
century  ago.  the  British  Empire  stood  at  the 
pinnacle  of  power  and  prestige  throughout 
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the  world.  The  words  proved  prophetic  for 
Churchlirs  Britain  In  1938.  Their  meaning 
can  still  be  prophetic  for  Chtirchlll's  America 
In  1963. 

"Now  Is  the  time,"  'eclared  Churchill,  "at 
last  to  rouse  the  Nation.  Perhaps  It  Is  the 
last  time  It  can  be  roused  with  a  chance  of 
preventing  war,  or  with  a  chance  of  coming 
through  to  victory  should  our  efforts  to  pre- 
vent war  fall.  We  should  lay  aside  every  hin- 
drance and  endeavor  by  uniting  the  whole 
force  and  spirit  of  omt  people  to  raise  again 
a  great  •  •  •  nation  standing  up  before  all 
the  world,  for  such  a  nation,  rising  In  Its  an- 
cient vigor,  can  even  at  this  hoxir  save  civili- 
zation." 

It  Is  Ironic,  but  yet  fitting,  to  paraphrase 
the  words  of  a  man  who,  like  Jefferson,  Is 
.both  a  great  Englishman  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can— the  only  person  since  colonial  days  to 
share  these  two  national  titles — In  summing 
up  the  1963  challenge  and  opportunity  facing 
us.  the  heirs  of  Jefferson  and  the  Spirit  of 
"76. 

Now  Indeed  Is  the  time  to  rotise  the  Na- 
tion, to  lay  aside  every  hindrance,  and  by 
uniting  the  whole  force  and  spirit  of  our 
people  to  rise  again  in  the  vigor  of  the  men 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Yorktown.  For  such 
a  nation,  and  only  such  a  nation,  can  at  this 
hour  save  civilization. 
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Kennedy  Confasion  Hits  New  Low  in 
Latest  Tax  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  each  day  I  become  more  and 
more  fearful  that  the  United  States  can- 
not survive  for  too  much  longer  the  fail- 
ures, mistakes,  confiisions,  and  contra- 
dictions of  President  Kennedy  and  his 
thoroughly  befuddled  economic  advisers. 

The  completely  inept  solution  sug- 
gested in  his  recent  message  on  balance 
of  payments  and  the  series  of  conflicting 
orders  which  followed  within  the  next 
several  days  should  prove  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  with  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  the  White  House  the 
Nation  is  completely  without  able  or  ef- 
fective leadership.  In  such  a  tragic  cir- 
cimistance  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  exert 
Its  full  legislative  reipprisibility  under 
the  Constitution'  -withcml  giving  any 
additional  powers  to  the  President  so 
that  the  Nation  may  he  fc'eserved.  It  is 
only  the  strength  of  our  system  which 
has  enabled  us  to  prevent  complete  col- 
lapse imder  the  bungling  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  past  3  years.  Our  only  hope 
is  to  prevent  hlih  from  taking  the  kind 
of  rash  action  which  would  wreck  the 
country  until  the  people  have  a  chance  to 
remove  him  next  year. 

The  recklessness  and  the  Ignorance  of 
the  administration  in  trying  the  easy 
way  out  of  the  balance-of-payments 
crisis  Is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
editorial.  'Oolng  Off  Halfcocked"  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Going  Ott  Halt-Cocked 
When  somebody  In  the  administration,  a 
week  or  so  ago,  came  up  with  the  bright 
suggestion  for  a  special  tax  on  American* 


who   buy    foreign    securities.    It    apparently 
looked  like  a  nice,  simple  Idea. 

After  all,  we  do  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments problem,  due  to  the  fact  that  too 
many  dollars  are  going  abroad.  And  after 
all.  one  part  of  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
some  Americans  buy  foreign  securities. 

True,  the  dollar  loss  from  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  Is  tiny  compared  to  the 
Government's  huge  foreign  spending  (which 
we  are  constantly  reminded  Is  an  "Invest- 
ment") or  compared  to  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  funds  frightened  from  this  country. 
Also,  Investment  abroad  brings  returns  here. 
Still,  wouldn't  it  be  helpful  to  reduce  what 
foreign  security  buying  there  Is? 

And  what  better  way  to  do  It  than  with 
a  little  tax  on  such  transactions?  It's  a 
much  more  moderate  measure  than  a  gold 
embargo,  or  devaluation,  or  direct  prohibi- 
tions on  the  transfer  of  funds  abroad,  all 
of  which  had  been  broached  In  council.  An 
"Interest  equalization  tax"  (nice  phrase, 
that)  would  not  have  the  same  violent  effects 
as  these  other  measures,  and  It  would  be 
fairly  simple  to  administer. 

Well,  that's  the  way  It  seemed  when  the 
Idea  was  adopted,  sold  to  the  President  and 
hurriedly  presented  to  Congress.  But  since 
then,  things  have  been  happening. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  happened,  last 
Thursday  afternoon,  was  a  query  from 
knowledgeable  people  In  the  New  York  se- 
curities markets.  How,  pray,  were  the  stock 
exchanges  going  to  open  any  of  their  foreign 
securities,  many  of  which  have  been  traded 
In  this  country  for  years,  come  Friday  morn- 
ing? 

Nobody  had  thought  of  that.  And  appar- 
ently nobody  in  Washington  had  thought 
either  of  the  possible  effects  on  the  stock 
exchanges  of  a  situation  In  which  these  for- 
eign securities,  a  number  of  them  really  blue 
chip  stocks,  were  paralyzed.  There  was  a 
very  real  risk  that  the  demoralization  would 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  market. 

So  there  was  much  rushing  around,  and 
by  nightfall  Thursday  the  Treasury  had 
Issued  an  emergency  amendment  to  the 
President's  emergency  proposal.  There'd  be 
a  30-day  "grace  period"  for  securities  on 
listed  exchanges. 

This,  of  course.  Immediately  created  an 
anomaly— discriminatory  treatment  for  aU 
the  other  Issues  not  listed  on  the  big  ex- 
changes— and  confounded  confusion.  And 
the   confusion   was  quickly  felt  abroad. 

In  London,  in  Amsterdam,  in  Toronto,  In 
Tokyo— In  all  the  complicated  and  Interre- 
lated machinery  of  the  International  finan- 
cial market  system— there  were  Immediate 
repercussions.  The  Tokyo  market  plxxm- 
meted  in  the  sharpest  drop  It  has  experi- 
enced since  World  War  II.  In  Canada  the 
repercussions  were  felt  all  the  way  to  the 
highest  government  oflBcers. 

Nobody  had  thought  of  that  either.  Treas- 
ury officials  concede  that  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  severity  of  the  reaction  among 
our  Canadian  neighbors;  surprised,  but  In 
a  mood  to  dismiss  It.  As  late  as  Friday 
afternoon  they  had  no  Intention  of  chang- 
ing anything. 

By  the  weekend,  however,  they  changed 
their  minds  again.  This  simple  and  trivial 
little  tax  had  brought  to  Washington  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Canadian 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  From  this  hur- 
ried meeting  came  another  amendment  to 
the  proposal — the  foreign  securities  purchase 
tax  wonjj^  apply  to  "new"  Canadian  Issues. 

Immediately,  another  quirk  In  the  crazy 
qiillt.  If  you  buy  an  existing  foreign  se- 
ciirlty  from  an  American,  no  tax.  Buy  It 
from  a  foreigner,  a  15  percent  tax.  Buy  a 
"new"  Canadian  security,  from  an  Amer- 
ican w  a  Canadian,  no  tax.  Buy  a  new  Is- 
sue from  some  other  country,  pay  the  tax. 
Or,  anyway,  that's  the  way  U  was  up  to  a 


moment  ago.  Probably  be  different  to- 
morrow. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  is  that  all  these 
shocks  to  the  world  security  markets,  all 
this  oonfvislon,  all  these  political  blows  de- 
livered to  our  friends,  will  at  the  most  have 
but  a  small  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Even  on  the  basis  of  very  crude 
guesses,  the  security  purchase  tax  will  af- 
fect only  $150  million  out  of  a  deficit  run- 
ning at  more  than  $3  billion  a  year. 

This  alone  makes  It  a  very  reckless  pro- 
posal. But  what  Is  truly  staggering  about 
It  Is  the  plain  evidence  of  the  record  that 
It  was  put  forward  without  any  real  aware- 
ness of  Its  possible  complications  and  re- 
percussions. 

The  world's  money  markets,  where  In  the 
final  analysis  the  fate  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
will  be  decided,  are  delicate  and  complex. 
They  are  no  place  for  men  to  go  charging 
about  halfcocked. 


United  States  Shoold  Ask  lUelf:  "What 
'      Does  Rassia  Want?'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune,  Walter 
Trohan  discusses  in  a  most  timely,  fac- 
tual, and  penetrating  article  the  ques- 
tion of  Russian  Intentions  In  present 
test  ban  negotiations. 

In  view  of  the  naive  and  dangerous 
statements  emanating  from  administra- 
tion sources.  Mr.  Trohan  provides  a 
great  public  service  in  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  possible  Russian  motivations  In 
these  discussions: 

Re3»oht  From  Washington 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

UNFTED     STATES     SHOULD     ASK     TTSELF:     "WHAT 
DOES     RUSSIA     WANT?" 

Washington.  July  21. — In  view  of  the  long 
record  of  C(»nmunlst  perfidy  on  treaties  and 
agreements.  It  would  seem  essential  that  the 
United  States  look  Into  the  mouths  of  the 
herd  of  gift  horses  Russia  U  offering  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban,  disarmament  proposals,  a 
nonaggresslon  treaty,  and  tr>x»p  inspection. 
When  Nlklta  S.  Khrxishchev  Is  Jovial  In 
public.  It  Is  wise  to  wonder  whether  he  Is 
not  laughing  In  private  over  Western  eager- 
ness to  conclude  a  ban.  Maxim  Lltvlnov  was 
Jovial  at  the  White  House  In  1933  when  he 
was  negotiating  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  recognition  of  Ruijsla.  but  laughed  In 
private  over  his  promln^s  to  negotiate  Rus- 
sian debts  of  World  Wa^^and  grant  religious 
freedom. 

The  proper  approacl^  ;ln 'any  negotiations 
on  a  test  ban  would  seem  to  make  It  Im- 
perative that  President  Kennedy  ask  himself 
and  his  top  advisers  what  Russia  wants  when 
she  Indicates  she  now  tavon  such  a  ban. 
Obviously.  Russia  has  completed  her  tests, 
so  that  she  Is  willing  to  accept  a  moratoriima 
as  she  did  In  1958.  It  would  not  seem  she 
Is  being  stampeded  Into  more  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  West  because  of  the  Ideological 
rift  with  Red  China. 

The  1968  moratorium  lasted  3  years  and 
was  broken  when  Russia  l>egan  tests  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961.  In  the  3-yeer  recess,  the  United 
States  held  a  lead  over  Rjssla  in  the  quality, 
diversity,  and  quantity  o:.'  its  nuclear  arsenal. 
Russia   resumed    tests    m   catch    up.      The 
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Unit«d  States  waa  forced  to  Join  the  race  to 
protect  la  superiority. 

The  queatlon  now  la  whether  Russia  Is 
ahead  In  nuclear  weapons  or  up  to  a  level 
IB  qxiallty  and  diversity  which  would  satisfy 
the  laaders  of  the  Kremlin  sufleftmtly  to  take 
another  paiiaa.  They  may  want  to  end  the 
race  to  concentrate  on  rebuilding  Commu- 
nist fences  In  China  and  In  the  captive 
nations. 

Antimissile  defense  may  be  a  factor 

What  Is  more  Important,  the  Kremlin  may 
be  trying  to  get  the  United  States  to  abandon 
or  delay  Its  development  of  antimissile  mis- 
siles. The  Nation  that  can  knock  out  nu- 
clear weapons  In  the  sky  or  as  they  are  flred 
could  rule  the  world.  Russia  could  be  hop- 
ing to  forestall  American  development  while 
pressing  her  own. 

In  the  3-year  moratorium  the  United 
States  was  never  sure  that  Russia  wasnt 
testing  secretly  underground  It  would  seem 
that  from  the  luiture  of  the  bombs  she  tested 
that  Russia  was  working  to  catch  up  to 
America  In  the  moratorium. 

Khrushchev  made  much  of  offering  to  per- 
mit foreign  Inspectors  to  take  up  stations  at 
Ruslan  air  fields,  railroad  stations,  highways, 
and  ports  to  prevent  secret  concentrations 
of  troops  for  attack.  Actually  this  offer  was 
not  new.  It  was  made  In  1958.  Khrushchev 
revived  the  scheme  In  a  speech  In  the  Krem- 
lin at  a  Hungarian  friendship  meeting,  with- 
out reference  to  the  fact  that  the  friendship, 
such  as  It  Is.  was  won  with  the  murder  of 
patriots  by  planes,  tanks,  and  guns. 

Khrushchev  may  revive  old  plan 

No  doubt  Khrushchev  will  Jockey  to  get 
dlaamuunent  on  Russia's  terms  by  making  a 
concMBlon  of  Russian  agreement  to  a  nu- 
clear test  ban.  He  will  revive  plans,  such  as 
foreign  Inspectors  at  air  fields,  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  the  like,  although  everyone  knows 
that  If  nuclear  war  comes  It  will  not  be  de- 
tected by  troop  concentrations  In  such  areas. 

In  the  past,  western  powers  have  rejected 
various  Russian  schemes  because  It  was  felt 
Russian  leaders  were  not  really  Interested  In 
ending  nuclear  tests  or  concerned  with  the 
risk  of  war.  Now  the  climate  has  changed 
with  the  New  Frontier's  striving  desperately 
to  show  some  accomplishment  In  foreign 
policy,  so  that  American  leaders  might  grasp 
at  straws. 

The  danger  Is  that  the  United  States  might 
be  mousetrapped  Into  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, while  Russia  makes  herself  Invincible. 


Artliar  Hoppe's  Colamas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALXrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
few  weeks  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  Art  Hoppe's  columns  except  for  a  few 
which  have  appeared  in  the  local  press. 

I  am,  therefore,  inserting  three  of  his 
recent  articles  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
interest : 

I  Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Jime  27.  1963] 

On»  UNmcD  Nations — On  thb  Rocks 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

New   YoaK. — The  reason   I  rushed   up   to 

New   York.   o€  course,   Is   that   I   heard   the 

United    Nations    wsa    going    broke    and    I 

thought   maybe   I   oould   help  out.     I  hap- 


pen to  be  an  expert  In  that  field  and  frank- 
ly I  have  a  little  soft  spot  In  my  heart  for 
the  UN.  Mainly  because  I  think  It's  the 
only  hope  the  world's  got. 

So  you  can  Imagine  my  concern  to  read 
where  Mr.  U  Thant  has  $100  million  worth 
of  unpaid  bills  tucked  away  In  his  desk 
drawer,  primarily  due  to  the  fact  the  Com- 
munists won't  cough  up  tbelr  share  for  the 
UN's  peacekeeping  work  In  the  Congo  and 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Oh.  I  could  visualize  the  sorry  scene  that 
undoubtedly  awaited  me:  The  mob  of  angry 
creditors  banging  on  the  glass  doors,  all 
that  nice  furniture  repossessed,  the  lights 
and  gas  turned  off  and  Mr.  Thant  sneaking 
out  the  b€u:k  door  to  duck  the  process  servers. 

And  I  figured  he  could  use  some  good, 
solid.  American  advice  like:  "Give  them 
a  little  on  account  and  promise  them  the  rest 
a  week  from  Tuesday." 

But  It  wasn't  that  way  at  all.  The  fiags 
were  still  flying  bravely  and  there  wasn't  a 
crack  In  the  plaster  nor  a  frayed  cuff  to 
be  seen  True,  the  U.N.  does  ^ave  a  stack 
of  unpaid  bills  this  high  But,  like  most 
of  us  In  such  circumstances.  It's  putting 
up  an  awfully  good  front. 

Not  that  there  aren't  signs  visible  to  the 
trained  observer  that  the  UN.  Is  desperate- 
ly trying  to  raise  money.  Thar*  are  such 
signs,  for  example.  In  the  delegates'  lounge 
where  we  ace  newsmen  ferret  out  stories. 
The  price  of  a  martini  has  gone  up  from 
6S  to  75  cents.  But  I'm  not  complaining 
What's  a  dime.  I  say.  If  It  leads  to  world 
peace. 

Indeed.  I  was  sitting  there  slpp>lng  my  con- 
tribution when  I  got  to  chatting  with  a  U.N. 
financial  expert  who  seemed  awfully  happy. 
Soberly  happy,  and  I  asked  him  why. 

"Well."  he  said,  "I  think  we've  turned 
the  corner  In  this  financial  crisis.  The  Com- 
munist bloc's  held  out  solidly  against  pay- 
ing their  assessments  for  the  Congo  and 
the  Middle  East,  claiming  the  whole  thing 
was  a  plot  by  the  West. 

"But  the  United  States  has  wisely  kept 
pretty  quiet.  And  now  the  pressure's  being 
put  on  Russia  by  the  Latin  Americans  and 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  You'll  notice  that  the 
resolutions  favoring  payment  of  assessments 
are  being  Introduced  and  passed  ovehwhelm- 
Ingly  by  all  the  small  nations.  They've  be- 
come genuinely  worried.  And  If  the  Com- 
munists want  to  keep  any  friends  In  Africa. 
Asia,  and  South  America,  they're  eventu- 
ally going  to  have  to  go  along.  Right  now, 
they're  In  a  very  tight  bind." 

Well,  this  cautious  optimism  Is  what  most 
people  around  the  U.N.  seem  to  be  exuding 
these  days.  And  while  I  don't  understand 
high  finances  or  the  1ns  and  outs  of  U.N. 
politics.  I  think  theyYe  right.  I  think  what 
they're  really  saying,  complexities  aside.  Is 
that  the  United  Nations  will  endure  because 
the  little  people  of  the  world  want  It  to 
endure.     And  I  have  Implicit  faith  In  that. 

Of  course,  I  will  meanwhile  do  what  I 
can  to  help.  In  fact.  I'm  proud  to  report, 
I  now  have  only  999.999.999  martinis  to  go 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace.  It's  a  perfect 
crusade.  If  I'm  wrong  about  the  U.N.  and 
the  world  blows  up,  at  least  I'll  die  happy. 

[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

July  1.  1963) 

On*  Politicians  Ncb>  a  Code  or  Ethnics 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

New  Yoek. — Mr.  Kennedy  Is  certainly  hav- 
ing a  well-rounded  European  tour:  dra- 
matics In  Berlin,  chuckles  In  Ireland,  pag- 
eantry In  Rome,  and  In  England  these  days, 
who  knows? 

Personally,  I  thought  the  Berlin  scene  was 
the  most  moving.  That  Is.  I  thought  It 
moved  Mr.  Kennedy  the  most.  In  fact,  for 
a  minute  there  I  thought  It  was  going  to 
move  him  clean  across  Europe  at  the  head 
ot  our   friends,   the   Oermans. 


There  he  was.  a  million  Berllners  shouting 
his  name  And  he  gives  a  great  speech, 
sweeping  himself  upward  and  upward  and 
upward  to  ever  greater  heights  until,  all 
carried  away,  he  cries:  "Ich  bin  eln  Berliner." 
Which,  freely  translated.  mc#ns,  "It  Just 
happens  I'm  a  Berliner  myself." 

This  news  was  a  surprise  to  me  and  at  first 
I  thought  It  was  merely  what  the  poets  call 
political  license.  You  know  how  jjolltlclans 
are  about  being  really  Irish,  Italian  or  Israeli 
at  heart,  depending  on  the  blood  lines  of 
their  audience. 

But  Mr  Kennedy  backed  this  up  by  tell- 
ing the  Oermans:  "The  United  SUtes  will 
risk  Its  cities  to  defend  yours."  And  this  Is 
certainly  a  reasonable  statement.  If  you 
happen  to  be  a  Berliner. 

When  the  Berllners  learned  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  really  a  Berliner,  too.  they  went 
right  out  of  their  minds  with  adulation. 
Por  they  understandably  make  a  very  emo- 
tional audience.  And  for  a  breathless  In- 
stant there  I  was  frightfully  worried  what 
Mr  Kennedy,  the  Berliner,  would  say  next. 
Because  like  any  good  politician  he's  great 
at  Identifying  with  crowds,  especially  adu- 
latory ones. 

"Speaking  for  us  Berllners."  I  oould  hear 
him  saying,  "all  we  ask  Is  a  place  In  the  sun." 

"Hooray."  says  the  crowd.  In  German. 

"A  little  Lebensraum."  cries  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"Huzzah."  ro«irs  the  crowd,  in  German. 

"Ach  du  lleber."  shouts  Mi.  Kennedy. 

"Vaterland  uber  alles,"  screams  the  crowd. 
In  German. 

"And  I  promise  you  as  fellow  menlbers  of 
our  anschluss."  sums  up  Mr.  Kennedy, 
pointing  sweeplngly  westward,  "that  Prance 
will  fall  to  our  Panzer  divisions  In  39  days." 

You  can  see  what  a  close  thing  It  must 
have  been:  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  Berliner,  furi- 
ous with  the  supercilious  Prench  anyway,  a 
screaming  crowd  at  his  feet.  I  admire  bis 
restraint. 

Of  course,  ever  since  Mr.  Ltnoon  Johnson 
went  to  Berlin  and  pledged  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor"  to  defend 
our  fellow  Berllners.  I've  admired  any  of  our 
politicians  who  got  out  of  Berlin  without 
starting  world  war  III.  It's  a  very  emotional 
place. 

And  frankly,  I  wish  our  politicians,  being 
the  way  they  are.  would  stay  out  of  there. 
It's  too  touchy  an  Issue  for  emotionalism. 
Indeed.  look  how  rational  Mr.  Kennedy's 
been  elsewhere.  In  Ireland,  he  could  say  he 
was  Irish:  In  England,  he's  an  English-speak- 
ing people:  and  In  the  Vatican  he's  also  on 
safe  ground. 

No  sir.  I  know  our  ]x>lltlclans  have  to 
Identify  ethnically  and  culturally  with  the 
crowd  they're  addressing.  But  If  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy wishes  to  be  that  dramatic.  I  think  he 
ought  to  try  visiting  some  place  like  Ghana. 
What  the  heck,  he's  lost  the  South  anyway. 


(Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  (Calif.)   Chronicle, 
July  4.  1963] 
Jus^  Plain   Jack   Wins   Yon   Phiends 
I  ^By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

Good  morning,  friends  In  televlslonland. 
It's  time  once  again  for  another  visit  with 
Just  Plain  Jack,  the  heart-clutching  story 
of  one  young  man's  struggle  to  make  this 
old  world  a  better  place.     Por  his  family. 

As  we  Join  them  today.  Just  Plain  Jack, 
a  handmaid  on  his  forehead  and  a  nasty 
mouse  under  one  eye.  Is  limping  Into  the  big 
White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  suit- 
case In  each  hand.  The  Beautiful  Society 
Olrl  he  married  greets  him  warmly. 

BEAUTUrn-  Societt  Girl.  Oh.  hi  there. 
Bunny.  Did  you  have  a  lovely  trip?  I  hear 
Europe's  simply  mobbed  this  season. 

Jack.  I  sure  was.     Oh.  my  aching  back. 

BcAtmvTTL  Socirrr  Gnu..  You  dldnt  plant 
a  tree  of  peace  and  friendship  again,  did 
you?     You  know  what  the  doctor  said. 


1963 
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Jack.  No.  I  think  it  was  in  Dublin.  I  was 
standing  up  In  this  moving  car  and  a  fellow 
shook  my  hand.  Only  he  wouldn't  let  go. 
I  think  he  wanted  to  keep  me  as  a  souvenir. 
But  anything  to  create  good  will,  I  say.  And 
then  In  Italy. 

(The  door  opens  and  Portly  Pierre,  the 
faithful  family  retainer,  staggers  in  clutch- 
ing his  stomach.) 

Pobtlt  Pdeksz.  Sorry  we  got  separated, 
Chief.     Those     lousy  Italian  cops. 

Jack.  So  you  got  kicked  a  little,  Pierre. 
Consider  It  a  wound  of  valor,  won  In  the 
war  to  create  good  will.  Which  reminds  me. 
Whatever  happened  to  Sis  Eunice? 

(In  crawls  Sis  Eunice,  bandaged  and  dis- 
heveled.) 

Eunice.  Those  lousy  cops. 
Jack.  Now,  now.  Lets  think  of  ourselves 
as  the  walking  wounded  In  the  battle  for 
good  will.  Come  on.  Eunice,  I'm  sure  you 
can  walk  IX  you  try.  That's  better.  Besides, 
we've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

Pobtlt  Pizsxe  (groaning).  Not  pushups. 
I  quit. 

Jack.  No.  but  we  must  write  our  bread- 
and-butter  notes  to  all  the  good  friends  we 
made  abroad.  Plrst.  to  our  good  friend,  the 
Premier  of  Italy. 

Portlt  Piekee.  Hold  it.  Chief.  The  letter 
will  take  2  days  to  get  there  and  you  know 
Italian  politics. 

Jack.  Just  address  it:  "To  whom  it  may 
concern."  Now  then,  they've  been  good 
enough  to  show  us  the  real  typical  Italy. 
And  so  we  owe  them. 

Poetlt  Pieere.    I'll  say  we  do. 
Jack.  So.   to   pay   them   back,   let's   invite 
them  over  here  to  see  the  real,  typical  Amer- 
ica at  work  and  play. 

Eunice  (rubbing  her  hands).  How  about 
touch  football?  Boy.  if  I  could  catch  that 
one  carablnlerl  going  downfleld  with  his 
back  turned,  I  could  really  pay  him  back. 

Jack.  Too  obvious.  No.  we'll  invite  them 
to  r<al.  typical  American  events,  like  the 
Washington's  Birthday  sale  at  Garflnkel's; 
an  attempt  to  desegregate  a  Birmingham 
lunch  counter;  and  perhaps  a  nice  HUAC  riot 
In  San  Pranclsco.  Tell  them  to  bring  their 
drip-dry  suits. 

Pierre  and  Eunice  (together) .  Hot-dlg- 
gety-dog. 

Jack.  Creating  good  will  Is  a  two-way 
street.  And.  say.  while  you're  at  it.  route 
their  motorcade  the  wrong  way.  Through 
the  Hoboken  Tunnel.  Those  lousy  Italian 
cops. 

Will  the  Premier  of  Italy  enjoy  his  U.S. 
tour?  Whoever  he  is?  Or  will  better  mu- 
tual understanding  lead,  as  usual,  to  war? 
Tune  In  to  our  next  episode,  folks.  And 
meanwhile,  as  you  go  down  the  byways  of 
life,  remember:  If  you  want  to  make  friends 
at  home  or  abroad,  don't  send  them  anything 
but  Just  Plain  Jack. 
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President  Kennedy's  Immigration  Propos- 
als Will  Eliminate  Harsh  NaHonal  Ori- 
^ns  Qaota  System  and  Take  Hamane 
Approach  for  Selection  of  Immi- 
87'ants — Benefits  Relatives  of  American 
Citizens  in  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Greece 
With  Aim  Toward  Reuniting  Families 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OP  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16.  1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  legislation  was  filed 
today   by  our   esteemed  colleague,   the 


gentleman  from  New  York,  Congressman 
Celler,  to  implement  President  Ken- 
nedy's sweeping  new  immigration  pro- 
posals outlined  in  his  message  of  today. 
Ever  since  coming  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1953, 1  have  sponsored  similar  legis- 
lation to  liberalize  the  national  origins 
quota  system  which  has  worked  inhu- 
mane hardships  on  the  relatives  of 
American  citizens  who  remained  behind 
in  the  Mediterranean-southern  Euro- 
pean countries,  particularly  in  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  Under  our  present 
law,  these  quotas  are  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  who  migrated  from  the 
old  country  and  bargained  citizenship 
before  the  1920  census.  Naturally,  this 
worked  a  hardship  on  the  Portuguese, 
Italians,  and  Greeks,  because  they  were 
in  the  latter  waves  of  migration  to  this 
country  just  before  and  after  World  War 
II.  This  system  did  not  adversely  affect 
the  peoples  from  northern  European 
countries. 

President  Kennedy's  proposed  changes 
in  the  law  will  eliminate  the  national 
origins  quota  system  by  20  percent  per 
year  over  a  5 -year  period,  and  thereafter 
will  place  all  quota  numbers  in  one  pool. 
Therefore,  unused  quota  numbers  from 
northern  European  countries  will  benefit 
the  split  families  of  American  citizens 
who  remained  behind  in  these— the  split 
families  of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  forced  by  our  present  restrictive 
immigration  law  to  remain  behind  in 
southern  European  countries. 

Also.  President  Kennedy's  proposals 
include  the  elimination  of  preference 
quota  for  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
American  citizens.  This  phase  of  the 
Kennedy  proposal  can  mean  the  almost 
immediate  migration  of  some  3,500 
southern  European  parents  to  these 
shores  to  be  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones  who  are  now  American  citizens, 
subject,  of  course,  to  enactment  of  these 
proposals  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  quick  calculations 
and  analysis  of  this  Kennedy  iimnigra- 
tlon  proposal  would  indicate  that  as 
many  as  100,000  more  people  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  annually 
over  and  above  the  present  quotas  based 
solely  on  national  origin.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  humane  approach  to  select  immi- 
grants for  the  United  States,  based  on 
the  need  for  uniting  families  or  the  com- 
pelling need  for  seeking  new  opportuni- 
ties in  America,  rather  than  the  dis- 
tasteful national-origin  basis  which  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  our  immigration 
laws  for  40  years.  I  hope  that  early 
hearings  wUl  be  held  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  with  a  view  toward  en- 
acting the  new  immigration  changes  this 
year. 


gladness,  but  one  to  be  commemorated 
solemnly  ^th  an  expression  of  our  long- 
felt  symj.athy  ]'or  the  more  than  100 
million  people  who  are  captives  of  to- 
talitariar  communism.  In  Europe  alone 
there  ar.-  eight  of  these  nations,  with 
one -fourth  of  its  area  and  nearly  an 
equal  percentage  of  its  population. 
These  nitions  include  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  In  the  Baltic  area;  Czech- 
oslovakii,,  Hungary,  and  Poland  in  cen- 
tral and  Eastein  Europe;  and  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Nor  can  we  exclude  East  Germany  and 
Albania. 

Today  all  of  these  countries  suffer  un- 
der dictatorial  rule.  Their  fate  has  been 
a  constant  coticem  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  this  country.  Al- 
though nothing  short  of  a  nuclear  war 
could  bring  these  nations  their  freedom 
at  this  juncture  in  history.  Congress 
has  enacted  legislation  providing  nation- 
al observance  of  our  continuing  sym- 
pathy and  coacem  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  each  year.  For  the  fifth  time 
the  Presidential  proclamation  is  in  effect 
this  week,  ard  we  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  this  year  as  an  expression 
of  our  faith  in  the  inherent  right  to  free- 
dom possessed  by  our  relatives  and  fel- 
low human  brings  in  the  captive  nation.s. 


"Hail  to  the  Chief/'  Used  as  Signoff  by 
160  Radio  Stations 


EXTENSION  OP  REI^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  15,  1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  includ- 
ing with  my  remarks  an  editorial  broad- 
cast by  radio  station  WFAH  in  Alliance. 
Ohio,  which  comments  upon  the  boast 
of  a  society  band  leader  that  his  re- 
cording of  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  is  beini? 
used  as  signoff  music  by  160  radio  sta- 
tions, in  place  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  I  think  the  editorial  comment 
is  well  done. 

I  feel  certain  that  this  practice  is  not 
growing  as  a  result  of  any  suggestions 
from  the  White  House,  for  I  believe  the 
President  would  abhor  a  development  so 
reminiscent  of  what  the  Russians  call 
the  cult  of  the  personality.  I  feel  con- 
fident he  win  wish  to  discourage  the  prac- 
tice when  it  is  called  to  his  attention. 


Captive  Nations  Week 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF  pemnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  16, 1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Captive  Nations  Week  la  not  a 
week  of  celebration  with  festivity  and 


Much  as  we  honor  the  office  of  the 
Presidency,  it  is  contrary  to  every  tradi- 
tion of  this  Republic  to  make  either  the 
office  or  the  Incumbent  of  that  office  a 
symbol  of  our  devotion  to  the  United 
States  of  America: 

President  Kennedy  hae  hla  favorite  orclies- 
tra  leader,  Lester  LanJn.  who  plays  at  many 
White  House  functions.  Recently  Lanln 
recorded  an  arrangement  of  "Hall  to  the 
Chief."  the  160-year-old  presidential  salute. 
Lanln  says  that  more  than  160  radio  stations 
are  playing  his  version  of  "Hall  to  the  Chief" 
Instead  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  oxir 
national  anthem. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  stations  represent 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  more  than 
5,000  radio  stations  on  the  air,  and  It  seems 
rather  Insignificant  and  unimportant.     But 
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It  U  vt^lflcant:  It  ts  taaport&nt.  It  Is  one 
more  plec«  fitted  Into  pUe*  In  the  giant 
puzzle  of  what'e  happening  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Suppose  "Hall  to  the  ChimC'  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  national  anthem  at  patriotic 
rallies,  at  public  ^therlngs  at  all  kinds.  In- 
cluding baseball  and  football  games.  Soon 
the  high  office  of  the  PrasMency  becomes 
even  more  Important  tlMUi  Um  country  It- 
self. 

Certainly  "Hall  to  the  Chtof  should  be 
played  at  all  public  appearances  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  let  us  not  substitute  a  salute  to 
our  No.  1  public  servant  tn  place  of  our 
national  anthem. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Keyneslan  Socialists  auivlsing  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  are  not  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  American  citizen  Is  be- 
ing robbed.  In  effect,  by  unsound  prin- 
ciples of  financing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  hallmark  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
carried  David  Lawrence's  article  on  the 
subject: 

Moral  Issuxs  iit  m  National  Debt 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — In  these  days  when  spokes- 
men for  the  adnflnlstratlon  are  piously 
stressing  "reminders  of  conscience"  and 
"moral  Issues"  In  the  equal  rights  cnuade. 
It  may  be  wondered  why  those  symbols  of 
national  behavior  don't  seem  to  apply  also 
to  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  It's  all  right  to 
spend  the  total  revenues  taken  from  the  citi- 
zens during  the  year  and  then  to  borrow 
still  more  and  8p>end  It.  thus  Increasing  an 
already  recordbreaklng  debt.  If  the  cltlaen 
were  to  conduct  his  affairs  by  that  code, 
could  he.  too,  plead  that  just  a  few  years 
ago  somebody  else  spent  as  much,  if  not 
more,  and  never  paid  off  a  dollar  of  debt? 

In  the  parlance  of  the  day.  It  has  become 
a  fad  to  denounce  anyone  who  wants  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  as  some  kind  of  reactionary 
or  right  winger.  If  the  argument  Is  offered 
that  a  conservative  Is  a  fellow  who  wants 
to  conserve  his  savings  and  his  property,  the 
retort  usually  is  that  this  is  the  obsolete 
and  unsophisticated  doctrine  of  a  past  gen- 
eration. If  fears  are  expressed,  moreover, 
about  the  future  value  of  the  dollar — that 
it  may  buy  less  when  it  Is  taken  out  of  the 
savings  banks  than  when  It  was  put  In 
there,  the  answer  given  Is  that  the  national 
welfare  demands  such  confiscation. 

In  the  face  of  such  euphemistic  arguments. 
It  la  In  the  public  Interest  for  attention  to 
be  called  to  some  salient  facts  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  failed  to  make  clear  in  his  re- 
cent siunmary  of  the  Nation's  finances  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30. 

The  President  said  that  last  January  his 
budget  experts  estimated  that  the  fiscal  year 
1963  would  show  a  deficit  of  $8.8  billion,  but 
he  added  that  It  now  U  only  $6.2  bUUon. 
This  drop  of  $2.6  billion  Is  supposed  to  bring 
sighs  of  relief,  since  It  Is  pwinted  out  that 
•  1.7  billion  of  this  decrease  has  been  made 
possible  by  a  cut  in  Federal  spending  and 
that  t900  mllUon  more  ttuai  expected  came 


In  from  tax  receipts,  sales  of  assets  and  other 
payments  to  the  Oovemment  since  the  Jan- 
uary estimate  was  made. 

Now  $900  million  Unt  the  only  Increase  In 
revenues.  r\}r.  actually,  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Government  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  went 
up  $5  billion  above  the  19«2  figure.  Of  this 
sum  $3  billion  was  contributed  by  tax  money. 
But  all  of  this  was  eaten  up  In  Govenunent 
spending  just  the  same,  and  the  budget  was 
stUi  left  unbalanced  with  a  deficit  of  $6.2 
bUIlon. 

How  can  any  institution  remain  In  good 
health,  fiscally  speaking,  if  it  uses  up  all  of 
its  increased  receipts  each  year  to  pay  cur- 
rent expenses  and  Incurs  also  even  a  bigger 
deficit  which  requires  the  borrowing  of  still 
more  money?  Any  thought  of  reducing  the 
public  debt,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  altogether. 

Yet  this  dUemnoa.  which  has  gone  unre- 
solved for  many  years,  doesn't  appear  to 
bother  most  of  the  politicians  In  Washington. 
They  point  out  that  it  must  be  all  right  be- 
cause In  the  peacetime  years  since  World 
War  n  there  has  been  a  deficit  every  year 
with  few  exceptions  and  there  is  stUl  enough 
unborrowed  billions  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon. 

But  the  ImporUnt  fact  to  bear  In  mind 
is  that  fiscal  unsoundness  doesn't  always 
reach  lu  climax  overnight  and  that,  when 
the  climax  does  come,  it  is  too  late  to  restore 
confidence. 

The  President,  after  surveying  his  own  fig- 
ures— showing  that  the  current  deficit  isn't 
as  bad  as  last  January's  estimate — finds  com- 
fort In  a  budget  of  903  6  billion  because  it 
isn't  as  high  as  the  $94  3  billion  estimated 
last  January.  Yet  the  Federal  budget  was 
•87  8  billion  just  12  months  ago — in  the  fiscal 
year  1962.  Why  couldnt  the  VS.  Government 
have  gotten  along  In  1963  with  that  big 
budget  of  •87.8  billion?  How  can  a  reduc- 
tion In  tax  rates  now  be  considered  sound 
finance?  Even  if  business  is  stimulated  and 
tax  receipts  should  grow  in  volume  next  year, 
why  should  the  Governments  expenses  go  up 
just  the  same? 

These  ars  the  simple  questions  that  are 
left  unanswered  today  in  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  National  Capiui  where  the 
preachers  of  "equal  rights"  and  "equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law"  show  no  signs  of  becom- 
ing conscience-stricken  over  the  age-old 
principle  that  it's  wrong  "to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 


Freedom  Now,  Bat  What  Then? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  an  article 
by  Loren  Miller,  a  distinguished  Los  An- 
geles civil  rights  attorney,  appearing  In 
the  June  29.  1963.  Issue  of  the  Nation, 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

This  profound  and  challenging  state- 
ment by  one  of  Americas  best  minds 
should  be  read  by  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  viewpoint.  It  points  the  way  to  a 
practical  solution  of  many  present  dif- 
ficulties. 

Let  us  hope  we  move  ahead  responsibly 
as  the  article  suggests  to  seize  the  op- 
portunities that  are  so  clearly  delineated. 

The  article  follows : 


FsciDOM  Now,  BUT  What  Then? 
(By  Loren  Miller) 

Within  the  foreseeable  future.  18  million  ^ 
Negroes  wUI  burst  the  bonds  of  almost  two 
centuries  of  isolation  and  surge  Into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Talents  and 
energies  now  siphoned  off  Into  an  all-con- 
suming struggle  against  racial  restrictions 
wlU  be  freed  for  application  to  man's  funda- 
mental problems.  Moreover,  the  coming  of 
that  good  day  will  end  the  enormous  expen- 
ditures of  human  and  economic  resoiirces 
long  frittered  away  in  the  futile  effort  to 
preserve  the  segregation  system.  They.  too. 
win  become  available  for  useful  social  pur- 
poses. However.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  these  profound  changes  will 
automatically  usher  in  a  society  that  will 
make  full  and  effective  use  of  these  new 
potentials  for  social  progress.  We  know 
better.  Once  before,  almost  a  hundred  years 
ago.  a  similar  promise  lighted  up  the  Amer- 
ican scene  and  was  snuffed  out  after  a 
decade  of  uncertain  filckerlng. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  apparent  that  one  of 
the  contributing  factors  to  the  failure  of 
reconstruction  to  sustain  a  hastily  Impro- 
vised political  democracy  In  the  South  was 
lack  of  foresight  and  absence  of  planning 
for  what  lay  beyond  emancipation.  There 
were  no  guidelines  for  those  who  undertook 
the  task  of  constructing  a  new  social  order 
to  replace  the  old.  which  was  swept  away 
when  2li  million  former  slaves  and  a  half- 
million  disadvantaged  free  Negroes  were 
incorporated  into  the  American  body  politic. 
Everybody  hoped  for  the  best;  nobody 
planned   for   It. 

Abolitionists  had  glued  their  eyes  on  the 
destruction  of  slavery  as  an  end  In  Itself 
and.  immersed  as  they  were  In  the  doctrine 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  they  pitched 
their  hopes  for  the  best  on  a  vague  belief 
that  Individual  merit  would  triumph  In 
a  society  of  free  and  freed  men.  Slavehold- 
ers had  caught  no*vlsion  because  they  oould 
not  admit  the  poeslbUity  that  their  peculiar 
institution  could  ever  pass  away;  confronted 
with  the  reality,  they  were  more  than  con- 
tent to  replace  the  old  stratified  order  with 
another.  Bedazzled  by  the  glitter  of  white 
supremacy,  poor  whites  were  blind  to  the 
opportunities  to  make  common  cause  with 
Negroes  for  an  assault  on  common  problems. 

The  Republican  Party  stumbled  Into  civil 
war  with  no  design  for  emancipation  and 
consequently  no  blueprint  for  the  problems 
inherent  in  victory.  In  an  effort  to  supply 
Republican  deficiency.  Charles  Sumner  snd 
TTiaddexis  Stevens  prodded  their  party  Into 
enactment  of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
but  it  fell  under  corporate  leadership  which 
quickly  swapped  the  shaky  democracy  that 
had  been  created  for  the  privilege  of  pur- 
suing its  own  selfish  ends.  A  new  social  or- 
der based  on  total  exclusion  o€  the  Negro 
from  political  affairs,  and  his  pursuant  iso- 
lation, grew  Topsy-llke  out  of  confusion. 
The  history  of  race  relations  since  that  time 
has  been  the  story  of  efforts  to  ooriserve 
and  Implement  the  Negro's  Isolation  by  the 
myriad  devices  of  the  segregation  system 
and  the  complementary  struf^gle  of  the  Ne- 
gro to  batter  down  the  walls  of  his  Jim 
Crow  prison. 

The  walls  are  tumbling  down  now  and  it 
is  disturbing  to  find  that  we  are  ill  prepared 
for  the  new  reconstruction  that  must  be 
undertaken  when — no  longer  If — the  segrega- 
tion system  topples  and  the  Nation  again 
faces  the  task  of  Incorporating  Negroes.  18 
minions  of  them  this  time.  Into  an  American 
body  politic  in  all  wa]rs  infinitely  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  1865.  It  may  seem  to 
the  outsider  that  the  segregation  system 
Is  a  peculiarly  southern  institution.  Negroes 
know  better.  Its  overt  northern  manifesta- 
tions are  seen  in  the  massive  ghettos  of 
northern  urban  complexes  and  In  the  segre- 
gated public  facilities  they  spawn.  But 
there  is  more  to  segregation  than  that.    Its 


spirit  is  all  pervasive  and  where  It  does  not 
separate,  it  Isolates  to  breed  frustration, 
hopelessness,  despair,  and  hostility.  Today's 
unprepared n ess.  akin  to  that  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  stems  from  the  fact  that  inten- 
sive preoccupation  with  inmiediate  and 
galling  racial  problems  has  minimized,  al- 
most precluded,  consideration  of  what  lies 
beyond  victory.  Attainment  of  civil  rights, 
like  emancipation,  has  become  almost  an  end 
in  itself. 

Like     their     abolitionist      f(yebears.     civil 
rights   proponents,   traditionally   led   by  the 
NAACP    which    now   shares    leadership   with 
Martin  Luther  King.  CORE,  and  the  student 
movements,  have  been  single  minded  In  out- 
look: Destruction  of  the  Jim  Crow  system  Is 
their  one  aim.     Segregationist  heirs  of  the 
slaveholders  cannot,  or  will  not,  admit  that 
their  order  Is  done  for;  they  content  them- 
selves   with    yelling   "never"   at   the    top   of 
their  voices.     Liberals  gave   their  hearts   to 
gradualism  a  decade  ago  and  Implicitly  de- 
cided then  that  their  notion  of  the  future 
was   the   incorporation   of   the   Negro   in   an 
evolving  society  on  a  pragmatic,  step-by-step 
basis.     The   I>emocratic   Party   vphich.    by   a 
strange    and    ironic    reversal    of    roles,    has 
fumbled   its   way   Into  whatever  there  Is  of 
party  leadership  of  the  liberation  movement, 
cannot    blueprint    an    integrated    common- 
wealth because  its  composition  compels  It  to 
deny  that  it  envisages  such  a  development. 
Lying  at  the  back  of  everybody's  mind  has 
been   the   tacit   assumption  that  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  plan  for  the  future.     No- 
body had  foreseen  the  explosion  of  the  past 
few  years. 

Birmingham    brought    the    revolution    to 
sudden  climax.    Why.  nobody  knows.    Maybe 
It  was  the  dogs,  maybe  singing  school  chil- 
dren   trooping    into    Bull    Connor's    paddy 
wagons,  or  maybe  the  completely  symbolic 
plctiu^  of   the   white  cop  with   his  foot  on 
a  Negro  woman's  neck.    Anyhow,  in  the  ex- 
pressive Negro  idiom,  we  have  run  fresh  out 
of  time.     The  future  is  upon  us.     And  with 
victory  In  sight  and  Inevitable,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  searching  question  of  where 
we  go  from  here.     In  essence,  the  inquiry  is 
whether    civil    rights    victory    Is   an    end    In 
itself  or  only  a  beginning,  a  means  to  an  end. 
At   the   moment,   Negroes,    whose   answer   is 
all  Important  and  perhaps  decisive,  seem  to 
regard    it   as   an    end.      The   slogans   under 
which  they  march  are  limited  In  scope.    The 
freedom  now  concept  contemplates  putting 
the  submerged  southern  Negro  or  the  trapped 
northern  ghetto  dweller  on  a  parity  with  his 
culturally  deprived  and  disadvantaged  white 
prototype.     Fair   housing   and   fair  employ- 
ment  laws   are  designed    to   give  the   Negro 
equal  access  to  existent  supplies  of  housing 
and  jobs,  but  fall  short  of  coming  to  gripe 
with  the  fact  that  vast  reforms  are  necessary 
to  provide  an   adequate  supply  of  housing, 
and  to  stay  the  ravages  of  automation   in 
those  very  categories  in  which  Negroes  must 
seek  employment.     The   examples  could   be 
extended.    ThU  appraisal  does  not  disparage 
Negro  demands:  they  are  valid  and  necessary 
tactical  weapons  in  the  struggle  for  equality. 
But    as    Whitney    Young,    National    Urban 
League  director,  points  out:  "There  are  forces 
.  at   work  such   as    automation,  urbanization 
and   a   host  of  others  that,  on  the  surface, 
are  Indifferent  to  race,  which  unless  IdenU- 
Red  and  remedial  steps  Uken  will  find  the 
masses  of  Negroes  6  years  from   today  with 
a  mouthful  of  rights  living  in  hovels  with 
empty  stomachs." 

White  Americans  also  tend  ta  regard  at- 
tainment of  civil  rights  as  an  end  in  itself 
when  they  talk  about  denials  of  such  rights 
as  being  harmful  to  our  international  Image 
or  by  what  they  say  about  equalltarian 
housing  and  employment  legislation,  or  even 
When  they  argue,  as  President  Kennedy  did 
recently,  that  Negroes  should  be  secure  in 
their  constitutional  privileges  because  it  is 
morally  right  that  they  should  enjoy  them 
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Again,  these  views  are  valid  as  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  neglect  the  fact  that  when  the 
prisoner  Is  freed,  the  Jailer  Is  given  hls^lib- 
erty.  Both  may  put  their  newly  found  free- 
dom to  good  use  by  tackling  the  problem 
that  made  one  of  them  prisoner  and  the 
other  jailer  In  the  first  place.  A  quick 
glance  will  demonstrate  how  the  denial  of 
civU  rights  has  affected,  and  still  affects,  the 
national  welfare. 

TTiere  are  no  ifs  In  history  and  wc  can 
never  know  who  would  have  been  elected  to 
the  presidency,  to  State  legislatures  or  to 
Congress  in  the  past  three-quarters  of  a 
centiuT,-  If  the  Negro  had  not  been  deprived 
of  the  ballot.  We  do  know  that  Isolation 
of  Negroes  bred  the  one-party  system  of  the 
South  and  that.  In  turn,  it  Isolated  that 
section  from  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  the 
detriment  of  poor  whites.  Colncidentally, 
the  one-party  system  aggrandized  southern 
congressional  power  and  gave  southerners 
their  present  Ilfe-and-death  control  over 
Federal  legislation.  President  Kennedy  has 
complained  that  he  is  immobilized  by  south- 
ern control  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Critical  urban  problems,  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, and  housing  Issues,  to  pick  a  few 
examples,  go  unattended  by  Congress  t>e- 
cause  their  resolution  wUl  not  fit  a  formula 
acceptable  to  the  white  South.  We  also  know 
that  latwr  organizations,  agrarian -reform 
movements,  trade  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, even  service  clubs,  and  the  whole  vast 
array  of  voluntary  groups  which  play  such  a 
vital  role  In  public  affairs,  have  had  to  tailor 
their  programs  to  suit  the  Irrational  de- 
mands of  the  segregation  system. 

The  nub  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  existence 
of  an  unasslmilated,  and  by  definition  unas- 
similable.  racial  group  has  had.  and  still  has. 
telling  consequences  for  the  Nation  Amer- 
icans have  lived  with  this  fragmentation  so 
long,  and  it  seems  so  natural  to  them,  that 
they  assume  its  permanence  and  reckon  that 
if  they  extend  full  clvU  rights  to  the  Negro 
component,  and  stop  right  there,  they  wiU 
have  settled  the  Issue.  On  this  reckoning 
rests  the  widely  held  assumption  that  civil 
rights  Is  an  end  In  itself. 

Of  course,  attainment  of  civil  rights  and 
the  wiping  out  of  all  racial  disabilities  would 
produce    Immense    satisfaction    among    Ne- 
groes and.  by  the  same  token,  would  exert 
a    considerable    Influence    on    national    life 
The  Negro  bloc  would  at  once  become  a  pow- 
erful  pressiu-e   group,   demanding  and    get- 
ting concessions  on  all  sides.    Negroes  would 
attend  better  schooU.     The  Negro  relief  re- 
cipient would  get  his  fair  share  of  the  dole 
The    Negro    market    for    gray    flannel    suits 
would  be  enhanced.     Jobs  would  be  shared 
and  In   time  the  Negro  unemployment  rate 
would  be  lowered  to  that  of  the  national  av- 
erage.   An  elite  would  be  created  within  the 
Negro  pressure  group  to  seek  its  own  ends 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  other  Negroes 
Something   of   that   kind   has   already   hap- 
pened   In    the   comparatively   free    northern 
cities,  with  not  a  few  middle-class  Negroes 
staking  out  vested   Interests  in  the  ghettos 
and  retiring  from  the  civil-rights  flght  with 
the  feeling  that  aU  Is  well.     In  any  event 
the  Negro  racial  bloc  Is  going  to  persist  for 
a  long  time  to  come  and  win  Inevitably  func- 
tion as  a  pressure  center.     The  temptation 
to  preserve  and  enhance  that  function  will 
be  great,  with  the  conservatives  of  the  mid- 
dle class  pulling  in  that  direction;  they  are 
experts  in  the  art  of  pressure  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  fast  to  a  familiar  tactic.    The 
gaping    wounds    of    racial    conflict    can    be 
healed  within  that  context  and  Negroes  have 
been  forced  to  think  in  terms  of  race  so  long 
that  it  will  be  hard  for  them   to  lift  their 
sights. 

If,  however,  civil  rights  victory  Is  regarded 
as  only  a  beginning  and  a  means,  and  the 
end  envisaged  Is  that  of  reforms  that  will 
ctire  the  social,  economic  and  political  mal- 
functioning in  our  society  that  results  in 
poverty,   old-age   Insecurity,  dlsemployment. 


lack  of  educational  opportunity  and  other 
social  plagues,  the  long-term  yield  to  Negroes 
will  be  enlarged — provided,  of  course,  that 
those  ends  can  be  attained.  Freedom  now 
win  be  a  more  desirable  prize  If  the  model's 
freedom  approaches  completeness.  Fair 
hoiislng  and  fair  employment  laws  will  be- 
come more  meaningful  if  housing  Is  In  com- 
plete supply  and  within  common  economic 
reach,  and  if  there  Is  Job  security  for  all. 
In  short,  the  eru-ichment  of  American  life 
promises  added  rewards  to  all  who  are  per- 
mitted to  share  in  it.  The  Negro's  quest  for 
civil  rights  has  always  been  two-pronged. 
The  human  desire  to  be  treated  as  a  man 
and  the  economic  drive  to  get  hU  fair  share 
of  what  the  Nation  has  had  to  offer. 

There  is  a  ferment  at  work  within  the 
Negro  community.  North  as  well  as  South 
which  pretty  well  precludes  the  possibility 
that  Negroes  vrtll  stop  short  with  civil  rights 
victory.  The  new  militants  who  are  emer- 
gent in  terms  of  leadership  are  in  revolt 
against  the  old  In  the  Negro  ccxnmunity  as 
wen  as  the  old  in  white  society.  They  are 
equalltarian  in  outlook  and  philosophy  and 
where  they  now.  correctly,  see  race  as  the 
prime  Inhibiting  factor,  they  win  learn  soon 
enough  that  their  civU  rights  victory  will 
not  be  complete  without  lowering  of  other 
barriers  that  produce  Inequities  and  inequal- 
ities. And  as  in  the  case  of  Alexander  the 
young  always  yearn  for  new  worlds  to  con- 
quer. 

Perception  on  the  part  of  Negroes  that 
attainment  of  civil  rights  must  be  regarded 
as  a  means  rather  than  an  end  will  not  solve 

wv.»P''°'''*"    ""**    confronts    the    Nation 
Whites  mtist  grasp  and  apply  that  lesson  as 
well,   but  they  must  do  it  vinth   their  eyes 
w^de  open  to  the  fact  that  Negroes  have  had 
their  bellies  full  of  paternalism  and  will  have 
no  more  of  it  and  that  the  Negro  takeover 
of  the  civil  rights  movement,  no  matter  what 
shape  it  assumes,  is  permanent  and  will  not 
be  relinquished.    However,  whites  must  take 
the  initiative  In  an  offer  of  alliance  and  must 
have  more  to  offer  than  is  presently  visible 
At    the    moment,    the    American    scene    is 
slngu  arly   devoid   of  movements   calculated 
to  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  bold  and  imagi- 
native youngsters  who  triggered  the  national 
upheaval   against  racial   discrimination   and 
^^If^  the  props  from  under  the  segregation 
system.     Communism  is  a  deservedly  dead 
letter.     Barry  Goldwateh's  Invitation  for  a 
retreat  to  the  1920's  holds  no  allure  and  the 
cautious   pragmatism    of   the   New   Frontier 
smacks   of  too  much   of  an   application   of 
gradualism   to   be   attractive.     The    bogged- 
dovm    labor    movement   has    lost    the    verve 
that  set  Negroes  flocking  to  its  standard  in 
the  New  Deal  ear.     Who  then  shall  sound 
the  certain   trumpet?     The   answer    is   that 
nobody  knovirs.    What  is  certain  U  that  civil 
rights  victory  will  release  a  determined  band 
of  restless  and  eager  Negro  youth  whose  en- 
ergies ought  to  be  channeled  constructively. 
That    constructive    purpose    can    best    be 
served    by   a    broad    political    movement     in 
the  widest  sense  of  that  term,  comprehen- 
sive of  pressing  domestic  and  international 
issues.    Whether  such  a  movement  can  func- 
tion   Within    the   formalism   of  our   present 
two-party   system    Is    not   clear.      That    will 
have  to  be  determined  on  a  trial-and-errw 
basis.    Negro  militants  who  must  be  enlisted 
If  such  a  movement  Is  to  succeed  are  under- 
standably  chary   about   political    action    at 
the  moment.     Their  success  has  been   won 
outside  of  poUUcs  and  they  are  cynical  about 
political  action  In  light  of  the  manner  In 
which  civil  rights  has  been  used  as  a  foot- 
ball  by  both   parties.     But   time   Itself  will 
drive   home    the  lesson    that   problems   en- 
tailed in  incorporating  Negroes  Into  our  tre- 
mendously complicated  social  and  economic 
structure   are  political   In   nature   and  wiU 
propel  the  new  militants  Into  political  ac- 
tion.    There  Is  no  other  road  to  reform  in 
a  political  democracy. 
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Obviously,  the  Nation  e*A.  and  should. 
us«  the  Imagination  that  ooncelyed  the  sit- 
ins,  the  pray-tns.  the  wade-Ins.  and  the 
freedom  rldea  for  application  to  other  social 
purposes.  And  It  needs  to  conserve  and 
utilize  the  boldness  and  coiirage  that  led  to 
the  confrontations  In  hostile  southern  cities. 
We  can  HI  afford  to  waste  these  talents  at 
a  time  when  we  desperately  need  new  and 
creative  approaches  to  t>oth  domestic  and 
International  Issues.  Inoorporated  and 
utilized  to  the  fullest  hi  a  political  move- 
ment of  broad  scope  a«d  purpose,  they  can 
hasten  needed  reforms;  Isolated  In  a  racial 
pressure  bloc,  they  may  only  broaden  old 
schisms.  That  the  NattoB  needs  to  make 
full  and  effective  use  of  tlieae  new  potentials 
for  social  progress  is  not  opsa  to  debate. 

We  are  back  where  we  began.  The  Na- 
tion has  been  given  a  secoBd  chance  to  solve 
the  problem  that  Abraham  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed with  EmanclpatloB  a  hundred  years 
ago:  that  of  constructing  a  social  order  to 
replace  an  old  one  swept  away  when  Negroes 
burst  out  of  Isolation  and  sought  admission 
to  the  American  body  poUtle.  We  muffed 
the  first  chance  and  ooaslgned  Negroes  to  a 
new.  and  in  some  ways  more  galling,  isola- 
tion, and  in  the  process  shackled  the  Nation 
to  the  hobbled  Negro.  That  first  failure  has 
haunted  us  ever  since.  Its  consequences 
have  become  intolerable.  We  will  achieve 
only  half  success  this  time  tf  we  settle  back 
and  accept  civil  rights  victory  as  an  end  in 
Itself.  Foresight  and  plannlmg  can  trans- 
mute that  victory  into  a  means  for  con- 
<r>atructlon  of  a  commoBwealtk  as  good  as 
Imperfect  humans  can  buUd. 


L«t  Actions  Speak  Mor«  Leadly  Than 
Words 


EXTENSION  OF  RfflklARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  22, 19S3 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
false  statements  are  made  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  the  bracero  program  that  it  is 
difiScult  to  find  time  to  refute  them  all. 
Some  are  so  patently  false  that  one 
would  ordinarily  assvme  they  would  not 
be  believed  by  anyone.  But  apparently, 
sometimes  a  false  statement  is  so  often 
repeated  that  it  becomes  believed  by 
some  who  do  not  analyse  the  facts  or 
the  statement. 

One  such  false  statem«nt  is  that  farm 
jobs  are  so  few  and  far  between  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
employed farmworkers  in  the  United 
States.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  none. 
Any  farmworker — or  nonfcirmworker,  al- 
so please  note — who  wants  to  work  in 
the  row -crop  vegetable  industry — aver- 
age wage  about  a  $1.40  per  hour — can 
work  today  in  California.  Such  jobs  are 
going  begging  right  now. 

Whenever  there  is  a  bracero  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  job  for  a  domes- 
tic in  the  United  States — in  fact  and  by 
law. 

The  employment  of  a  single  bracero 
in  my  district  has  the  same  effect  as 
hoisting  a  green  flag  to  the  top  of  the 
employment  office.  The  employment  of 
the  first  bracero  is  advertised  widely  by 
the  State  department  of  eoaployment,  the 
department    of   labor,    by    employment 


agencies,  and  among  farmworkers  and 
industrial  workers.  Each  year  with  the 
first  bracero.  swarms  of  derelicts,  alco- 
holics, and  unemployed  from  the  big 
cities  of  San  Francisco.  Oakland,  Stock- 
ton, and  Sacramento  are  brought  or  sent 
to  the  Salinas  Valley.  If  they  can  pre- 
sent themselves  and  stand  during  a  brief 
interview,  they  are  referred  or  taken  to 
a  field  and  the  grower  is  required  to  hire 
him  and  pay  him  promptly  no  matter 
how  many  hours  he  stays  in  the  field. 
He  may  do  no  constructive  work;  in  fact, 
he  may — and  often  does — damage  the 
crops;  but  nevertheless  the  bracero  law 
requires  that  he  must  be  paid  immedi- 
ately when  he  wants  to  quit. 

Preposterous?  I  once  thought  so.  But 
ask  any  farm  placement  worker  or  any- 
one who  has  actually  been  in  the  fields. 
It  is  true.  Our  laws  protect  the  worker 
well.  The  point  is,  anybody  can  get  a 
job  in  agriculture  during  harvest  seasons. 
He  can  work  for  1  hour  or  6  months, 
whatever  he  prefers.  If  he  prefers  to 
work  1  hour — and  some  do — he  will  earn 
at  least  $1  and  on  the  average  about 
$1.40.  This,  of  course,  brings  the  average 
days  a  farmworker  works  per  year  down 
considerably.  It  also  lowers  the  average 
yearly  income  of  the  farmworker 
considerably. 

Anybody  can  find  a  row-crop  vegetable 
harvesting  job  during  the  summer  at  a 
wage  higher  than  he  can  earn  in  any 
other  industry.  Anyone  who  thinks  he 
can  disprove  this  statement  may  do  so 
simply  by  producing  a  single,  unem- 
ployed, able-bodied  man  or  woman,  with 
sight,  above  18  years  of  age  in  the  Sa- 
linas Valley.  If  opponents  of  Public  Law 
78  cannot  produce  such  an  unemployed 
person,  I  think  they  should  no  longer 
shout  so  loudly.  Actions  should  speak 
more  loudly  and  more  persuasively  than 
naked  words  in  congressional  hearings 
or  records.  • 


Speech  by  Dr.  Enriqne  Llaca,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a 
speech  given  at  the  "draft  Goldwater 
rally"  at  the  National  Guard  Armory  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  the  evening  of  July 
4,  1963,  by  Dr.  Enrique  Llaca,  Jr.  Dr. 
Llaca  is  well  equipped  to  speaik  on  the 
subject  of  Cuban  freedom,  as  his  biog- 
raphy indicates. 

A  native  of  Havana,  Cuba,  27  years  old, 
Enrique  Llaca  received  an  A.B.  degree 
from  De  La  Salle  College,  a  B.S.  in  eco- 
nomics, and  a  Ph.  D.  in  law  from  Villa- 
nova  University,  Havana.  He  attended 
postgraduate  courses  at  Madrid.  Spain. 
He  was  admitted  to  practice  law  before 
the  Cuban  Supreme  Court  at  the  age  of 
22,  and  is  the  author  of  a  study  on  the 
ecenomic  development  of  Cuba. 

Very  early  in  1959,  Dr.  Llaca  denounced 


the  Castro  regime  in  a  series  of  articles 
which  obtained  national  resonance.  He 
was  arrested  by  Castro's  0-2  In  June 
1959,  and  forced  to  seek  diplomatic 
asylum  In  the  Embassy  of  Chile.  He  be- 
came the  first  political  exile  of  the  Castro 
regime  who  had  formerly  opposed  Ba- 
tista's dictatorship. 

Dr.  Llaca  held  outstanding  positions 
within  the  Cuban  exiles  organization 
which  planned,  in  coordination  with  the 
Government"  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  Because  of  his 
fluent  oratory  and  his  knowledge  of 
communism  and  world  affairs,  he  con- 
ducted antl -Castro  propaganda  during 
1960  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, meeting  with  high  government 
officials  from  several  countries.  Among 
them,  Jorge  Alessandri,  President  of 
Chile;  Pedro  Beltran.  Prime  Minister  of 
Peru;  and  Julio  C.  Turbay,  Ayala,  Chan- 
cellor of  Colombia. 

In  February  1961,  Dr.  Llaca  joined  a 
brigade  of  Assault  2506,  the  miUtary 
force  which  landed  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
on  April  17.  1961.  He  participated  in  the 
invasion  as  transport  quartermaster  on 
the  SS  Houston,  the  ship  sunk  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  by  Communist  aviation. 

After  spending  20  months  in  Commu- 
nist prisons.  Dr.  Llnca  returned  to  the 
United  States  on  December  24,  1962,  as 
a  result  of  the  ransom  deal  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Dr.  Llaca's  speech  follows: 
SnrecH  bt  Db.  Enrique  Llaca,  Jr.,  Cttban 
Preedom  PicHTEm,  Veteran  or  the  Bat  or 
Pics,  roR  Delivert  at  the  National  Ar- 
MORT,  Washington,  DC,  on  the  Evxning 
or  JuLT  4,  1963.  at  the  Draft  Ooldwateh 
Rally 

As  Mr.  ODonnell  has  told  you.  I  am  not 
an  American  citizen.  I  am  a  Cuban.  You 
may  asJc.  "Why  are  you  here  before  an  Amer- 
ican rally  for  a  man  who  is  being  asked  to 
seek   the  Presidency  of  the  United  States?" 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  future 
freedom  of  my  fellow  Cubans,  as  well  as  the 
millions  of  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
dei>ends  on  the  kind  of  leadership  which  will 
be  provided  by  the  man  you  elect  as  Presi- 
dent in    1964. 

More  than  that,  I  believe  the  future  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
in  Jeopardy.  I  want  to  testify  from  personal 
experience  how  easy  It  Is  to  lose  freedom 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  regain.  Truly,  one 
blow  to  save  freedom  Is  better  than  a  mil- 
lion to  win  it  back. 

I  know  these  things  from  bitter  experi- 
ence. I  saw  Cuba  ravished  by  communism, 
when  I  was  sure  it  couldnt  happen  in  my 
country.  Communism  reaches  its  evil  goals 
by  deceiving  the  people  into  thinking  they 
are  going  to  live  in  Utopia. 

Americans,  please  be  on  guard!  When  we 
lost  our  freedom  In  Cuba.  I  vowed  to  fight 
to  regain  it.  and  I  Joined  the  Cuban  freedom 
fighters.  With  the  promise  of  support  from 
the  U.S.  Government,  we  landed  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  At  the  crucial  hour  the  air  cover 
we  were  promised  was  withdrawn  and  we 
were  l>etrayed. 

As  a  result  of  that  betrayal,  many  of  my 
comrades  in  arms  died,  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  thrown  In  a  Communist  prison.  I  was 
released  because  of  ransom  paid  to  Castro 
by  the  VS.  Government.  But  mark  this 
well,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  pay  your 
ransom,  no  one  left  to  come  to  your  rescue. 
There  will  be  no  second  chance  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

American  is  the  last  hope  for  freemen. 
Should  America  fall,  freedom  falls  every- 
where. 


1963 
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The  years  of  struggle  which  brought  so 
much  suffering  will  not  be  in  vain  U  the 
United  States  learns  it  must  provide  leader- 
ship that  will  not  vacillate,  that  will  not 
equivocate,  that  will  not  accommodate  our 
sworn    enemy. 

To  the  defense  of  the  traditions  and  values 
Americans  cherish  we  Cubans  are  completely 
committed.  One  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
the  free  world  is  the  fact  that  our  struggle 
for  a  free  Cuba  is  laboring  under  conditions 
that  greatly  benefit  the  Communists.  While 
Khrushchev  sends  Castro  tons  of  modern 
weapons  and  economic  aid  to  keep  his  re- 
gime going,  the  Kennedy  administration 
clamped  down  on  the  Cuban  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

Instead  of  blocking  the  stream  of  Soviet 
arms  which  continue  to  flow  into  Cuba  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  defiance  of  the 
Monroe  EKxtrine  and  the  inter-American 
treaties,  your  present  administration  estab- 
lished a  new  blockade  to  protect  the  enemy 
and  persecute  our  freedom  forces  in  interna- 
tional waters. 

If  the  leaders  of  the  West  are  preparing 
a  new  Munich  without  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  Cuban  peoples'  right  to  freedom; 
If  the  present  leaders  of  the  free  world  are 
secretly  negotiating  a  false,  precarious  peace, 
Implemented  by  enemy  propaganda,  let  them 
know  they  will  only  swell  to  giant  propor- 
tions the  heroic  resistance  of  my  people  and 
the  freedom  loving  people  throughout  the 
Americas. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  alone  In  this  strug- 
gle. There  are  still  leaders  like  Senator 
Barkt  Goldwater,  who  has  from  the  begin- 
ning stood  by  Cubans  in  their  struggle  to 
liberate  our  country  from  Communist  op- 
pression. Before,  during,  and  after  the  hu- 
miliating Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  Barrt  Gold- 
watkb  has  stood  resolutely  on  his  belief  that 
a  man  does  not  deserve  freedom  for  himself 
unless  he  is  willing  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
of  others. 

Barrt  Goldwater  knows  that  the  struggle 
to  liberate  Cuba  Is  inseparable  from  the 
struggle  for  a  free  America,  and  he  knows 
that  to  restrict  any  man's  fight  to  regain  his 
freedom  is  a  blow  against  freedom  every- 
where. 

Let  all  Americans  remember  on  the  In- 
dependence Day  that  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
means  a  vital  step  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  God-given  destiny  of  your  great  Nation. 
to  help  all  peoples  of  the  world  to  obtain 
and  preserve  the  ideals  of  independence, 
the  right  to  'life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

I  repeat,  should  America  fall,  there  will 
be  no  one  left  to  come  to  the  rescue,  no  one 
to  give  the  free  world  a  second  chance. 
What  you  do  in  the  next  year  can  make  the 
difference. 


Salute  to  Our  Flag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Anthony  A.  Porlenza,  public  relations 
officer,  Anthracite  Counties  Council,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  Pittston,  Pa., 
wrote  a  very  thoughtful  article  on  the 
meaning  and  the  background  of  the  U.S. 
flag.  The  Wilkes-Barre  Record  and  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  of  Thursday, 
June  13,  1963,  the  day  preceding  the 
annual  observance  of  Flag  Day,  each 
published  Mr.  Forlenza's  article  in  their 


respective  letters  to  the  editor  column, 
and  as  part  of  my  remarks  today  I  would 
like  to  include  the  aforementioned 
article: 

[Prom  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader, 
\  June  13,  19631 

Salxtte  to  Our  Flag 
Editor,  Times-Leader  News: 

The  flag  of  our  country  is  of  tremendous 
patriotic  Importance  to  all  of  us.  It  is  the 
one  and  only  official  emblem  representing 
American  heritage.  The  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  all  our  cherished  ideals  and  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  progress  through  the 
ages — yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.  Fur- 
thermore,  the  flag  pays  tribute  to  the  mil- 
lion American  men  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  all  freedoms  since  the  very  beginning 
of  our  history. 

One  of  the  early  American  writers — Henry 
Ward  Beecher — declared  with  emphasis  that 
the  flag  of  our  country  is  not  a  painted  rag. 
It  is  the  whole  history.  It  is  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  the  Government.  It  is  a  free 
people  that  stands  in  the  Grovernment  and 
the  Constitution. 

Yes,  the  flag  is  truly  a  living  entity.  It  Is 
a  vital  part  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  sees  and  who  loves  its  colorful  array  of 
13  red  and  white  stripes  and  the  50  stars 
assembled  upon  the  tranquil  field  of  blue. 

Our  flag  has  led  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen  to  victory  in  many 
struggles  against  the  enemies  of  American 
freedom.  Those  national  heroes  have  fol- 
lowed the  flag  and  have  given  their  lives  for 
all  that  it  sjrmbollzes  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  in  two  World  Wars  and  in 
the  Korean  conflict,  around  the  world  on 
foreign  soils,  and  the  seven  seas. 

The  flag  also  expresses  Joy  |^d  hope.  It  is 
carried  proudly  by  those  who  march  in 
cadence  with  gay  music.  It  holds  the  hon- 
ored position  at  the  political  rally  and  at 
the  graduation  exercise,  and  at  the  assembly 
of  citizens. 

The  flag  graces  the  churches  of  our  land 
where  spiritual  leaders  and  their  followers 
are  fully  aware  that  freedom  of  worship  Is 
theirs  only  because  the  Constitution  of  our 
land  guarantees  that  privilege — and  that  the 
flag  speaks  for  the  Constitution. 

Displaying  Old  Glory  is  the  only  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  worldwide  communism. 

If  you  don't  have  a  flag,  buy  one.  If  you 
fly  that  flag,  it  will  suggest  to  friends  and 
neighbors  to  fly  theirs. 

Be  a  patriotic  American  and  show   your 
appreciation  of  the  American  way  of  life  by 
unfurling  Old  Glory  on  Friday,  June  14. 
Anthony  A.  Porlenza, 
Public    Relations    Offlcer,    Anthracite 
Cov^ncil,  VFW. 


[From  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record, 

June  13, 1963] 

VFW  Official  Reminds  Reader  the  Flag  Is 

A  Living  Entity 
Editor  or  the  Record: 

Since  tomorrow  Is  the  birthday  of  the 
American  flag,  I  thought  the  following  com- 
ments and  remarks  would  be  newsworthy 
and  of  Interest  to  your  readers. 

The  flag  of,  our  country  is  of  tremendous 
patriotic  importance  to  all  of  us.  It  is  the 
one  aiid  only  official  emblem  representing 
American  heritage.  The  flag  Is  the  symbol  of 
all  our  cherished  Ideals  and  of  our  national 
character  and  progress  through  the  ages — 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.  Further- 
more, the  flag  of  our  country  pays  tribute  to 
the  million  American  men  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  all  freedoms  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  our  history. 

WOODROW   WILSON'S    WORDS 

We  can  go  back  through  our  history  and 
quote  many  who  have  expressed  words  of 
praise  for  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  has  been  said  in  the  past  applies 


equally  well  today.  For  example,  what 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  said  about  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flag  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  can  be  our  description  of  it  today. 
lie  declared:  "This  flag,  which  we  honor  and 
under  which  we  serve.  Is  the  emblem  of  our 
unity,  our  power,  our  thought,  and  our  pur- 
pose as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other  character 
than  that  which  we  give  it  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  choice  is  ours.  It  floats 
in  majestic  silence  above  the  hosts  that  exe- 
cute those  choices,  whether  In  peace  or  In 
war." 

One  of  the  early  American  writers — Henry 
Ward  Beecher — declared  with  even  more  em- 
phasis that  the  flag  of  our  country  is  not  a 
painted  rag.  It  Is  the  whole  history.  It  is 
the  Constitution.  It  is  the  Government.  It 
is  the  free  people  that  stands  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Constitution. 

Yes  the  flag  of  our  country  is  truly  a  living 
entity.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  sees  and  who  loves  its 
colorful  fj-ray  of  13  red  and  white  stripes 
and  the  53  stars  assembled  upon  the  tranquil 
field  of  blue. 

Our  flag  has  led  American  soldiers,  sailors, 
marines,  and  airmen  to  victory  in  many 
struggles  against  the  enemies  of  American 
freedom.  Those  national  heroes  have  fol- 
lowed tt.e  flag  and  given  their  lives  for  all 
that  It  symbolizes — in  the  Spanish-American 
War,  In  two  World  Wars,  and  in  the  Korean 
conflict — around  the  world  on  foreign  soils 
and  the  seven  seas. 

UNFURL  "old  glory" 

In  behalf  of  thcMse  honored  dead  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  says  as  clearly  as  a  human  voice 
would  speak — these  were  my  honored  de- 
fenders. Their  loyalty,  their  courage,  their 
achievements,  and  their  sacriflces  should  be 
your  Irsplratlon  forever. 

The  lag  of  our  country  also  expresses  Joy 
and  hope.  It  is  carried  proudly  by  those  who 
march  in  cadence  with  gay  music.  It  holds 
the  honored  position  at  the  political  rally 
and  at  the  graduation  exercise  and  at  the 
assembly  of  citizens  who  are  gathered  for 
free  discussion  of  ideas  and  differences  of 
opinions. 

Also  the  flag  graces  the  churches  of  our 
land  where  spL-ltual  leaders  and  their  fol- 
lowers are  fully  aware  that  freedom  of  wor- 
ship Is  theirs  only  because  the  Constitution 
of  our  land  guarantees  that  privilege — and 
that  the  flag  speaks  for  the  Constitution. 

Displaying  "Old  Glory"  is  the  only  answer 
to  the  challenge  of  worldwide  communism. 
If  you  don't  have  a  flag,  be  sure  to  buy  one. 
If  you  fly  the  flag.  It  will  encourage  your 
friends  and  ne  ghbors  to  do  likewise. 

Be  a  patriotic  American  and  show  your 
appreciation  oi  the  American  way  of  life  by 
unfurling  "Old  Glory"  tomorrow. 

Anthony  A.  Forlenza. 
Public    Relations    Officer,    Anthracite 
Count iei:  Council,  VFW. 


Most  Areas  Get  Exciting  View  of  Sun 
Spectacular 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr.  Speaker,  Maine 
was  treat/Cd  to  the  spectacle  of  a  total 
eclipse  last  Saturday. 

An  arUcIe  appearing  in  the  July  21 
issue  of  the  Portland  Sunday  Telegram 
gives  a  i^ood  account  of  this  event,  and 
I  Insert  it  into  the  Rzcord: 
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Most    Auas    Orr    ExcmNO    Vrrw    or    Sun 

3l^CTACULA« 

(By  John  F.  CBrten) 

Bab  Hasbok.  Maink — The  shadow  of  th« 
Moon  streaked  acroes  central  Maine  Satxirday 
In  a  t-atal  ecllpw  of  the  Sun  viewed  clearly 
by  thoiisands  gathered  In  this  seaside  resort. 

Skies  over  central  Maine  cleared  Just  before 
the  shadow  swept  out  of  the  northwest, 
through  Canada  to  Maine  and  out  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  time  of  total  eclipse 
was  5:44  p.m.  e.d.t. 

SHADOW    RACKS 

About  1.000  persons  perched  atop  this 
area's  best  vantage  point.  1.532-foot-hlgh 
Cadillac  Moxintaln.  first  saw  the  gray  shadow 
In  the  distance  as  It  approached  over  the 
riigged  central  Maine  mountains. 

Then,  at  the  moment  of  totality,  the 
mountalntop  was  plunged  Into  darkness,  one 
of  nature's  rarest  spectacles. 

The  eclipse  Itself  provided  a  breathtaking 
view.  At  the  moment  of  totality  where  the 
Sun  had  been  there  wa*  only  a  cold  gray 
white  light.  Stars  were  perfectly  visible  In 
the  sky. 

Observers  on  the  mountalntop  were  almost 
speechless.  One  man  said,  "It  was  fantastic. 
It's  a  sight  I'd  wait  years  to  see." 

The  faint  light  that  was  visible  Just  before 
and  Just  after  totality  was  cold  and  eerie 
A  chill  swept  across  the  mountalntop  as  the 
temperature  dropped  In  25  minutes  from 
T8*  to  68*. 

■COM    IN    SKT 

Jxist  as  totality  ended  there  was  a  sharp 
boom  In  the  sky  which  startled  observers. 
Scientists  said  It  may  have  been  an  Air  Force 
jet  fighter,  racing  through  the  sky  with  the 
eclipse,  had  cracked  the  sound  barrier. 

Tho'isands  of  visitors  vied  with  scientists 
and  each  other  for  vantage  points  to  watch 
the  phenomena  that  turns  day  Into  night. 

The  60-mlle-wlde  belt  of  pitch  blackness — 
totality— extended  from  Japan  and  across 
Alaska.  Canada  and  central  Maine. 

The  moment  of  totality  here  was  5:43 
pjn.  e.d.t. 

Cadillac  Mountain,  highest  Atlantic  sea- 
board elevation  In  the  United  States, 
■warmed  with  scientists  and  sightseers. 
Teleeoopes,  cameras,  spectrophotometers,  and 
other  sensitive  equipment  poked  snouts  sky- 
ward. 

8XT  IS  Lnnr 

The  sky  was  the  limit  for  the  once-ln-a- 
lifetlQie  thrill  of  watching  the  rare  celestial 
show  wb^ch  the  prophets  once  said  signaled 
the  erd  of  the  world. 

An  estimated  100,000  tourists  Jammed 
coastal  and  central  Maine.  The  State  figured 
they  paid  nearly  910  million  In  extra  hl^way 
tolls,  sales  taxes,  and  food  and  lodging  to 
watch  the  sky  spectacular. 

While  various  groups  of  scientists  gazed  up 
at  the  heavens,  others  were  watching  the 
effects  of  the  eclipse  on  fish.  Insects,  and 
wildlife. 

Astronomers  hoped  to  fathom  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  eventually  to  apply 
that  knowledge   to  life  In   the  space  age. 

Scientists  were  particularly  ctirlous  about 
the  shimmering  Bailey's  Beads,  visible  only 
a  few  minutes  before,  during,  and  Immedi- 
ately after  totality.  These  are  fiashes  of 
sunlight  shining  through  the  Moon's  moun- 
tains and  valleys. 

HKAVT    OEAX 

Other  scientists  lugged  heavy  eqtilpment 
up  ;he  mountain  to  study  the  Sun's  corona 
or  halo  and  to  measure  air  glow. 

Each  expedition  was  allocated  a  roped-off 
area  on  the  mountain  patrolled  by  43  uni- 
formed rangers.  A  6-mUe  road  goes  to  the 
plateau-Uke  siimmlt  covered  with  scrub 
growth. 


Seoator  Goldwater't  Reckleti  Forei^ 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23,  1963 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be 
hard  for  my  colleagues  to  believe,  but 
there  are  just  a  few  Arizonians  who  do 
not  subscribe  to  all  the  well-publicized 
views  of  our  junior  Senator.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  One  Arlzonian  who  thinks  for 
himself  is  William  R.  Mathews,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
in  Tucson.  Last  Tuesday,  July  18,  Mr. 
Mathews  took  issue  with  Senator  Gold- 
water's  recent  pronouncements  on  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  find  it  of  interest.  The 
editorial  follows: 

SXNATOt  OOLDWATKS'S  RKCKLESS  FOXEIGN 
POUCT 

When  Senator  Bajut  Ooldwatkk,  before  a 
nationwide  conservative  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton, criticized  President  Kennedy  because  he 
has  determined  definitely  to  live  In  coexist- 
ence with  the  Soviet  Union,  Golowatxx  went 
way  off  base  into  a  field  of  reckless  foreign 
policy. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  was  founded  in  1017 
we  have  been  living  In  coexistence  with  It.  It 
Is  the  period  since  1945  that  has  seen  the 
political  power  of  the  world  polarize  Into  the 
two  poles  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Whereas,  before  1945  political  power 
had  been  dispersed  widely  among  the  former 
great  powers  of  Britain.  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  both  political  and  mUltary 
power  today  la  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
the  two  giants. 

They  live  In  coexistence  Those  Americans 
who  oppose  such  a  situation,  and  Insist  it 
should  be  ended,  in  effect  demand  that  we 
Americans  destroy  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  a  gigantic  nuclear  war. 
They  assume  also  that  Americans  would  win 
this  war.  although  It  would  mean  the  loss 
maybe  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  our  popu- 
lation. They  also  assume  that  should  we  be 
victorious,  that  peace  and  security  would 
come,  which  Is  not  necessarily  true.  To  as- 
sume that  the  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  destroy  communism  Is  Just 
about  as  mistaken  as  to  say  that  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  Its  destruction  In 
03   AD.,  destroyed   Christianity. 

Moreover,  even  If  their  country  Is  badly  de- 
stroyed, the  Russians  wUl  recover.  They  are 
an  unusually  sturdy  people,  who  since  1914 
have  survived  all  kinds  of  destruction,  only 
to  rise  again.  So  It  would  be  again.  The 
Soviet  Union,  or  a  strictly  Russian  Govern- 
ment, would  rise  again,  and  become  strong. 

We  Americans  should  not  forget  that  for 
more  than  a  century  the  British  and  French 
— in  later  years  Germany  also — sought  to 
curb  Russian  lm];>erlallsm  In  Its  attempt  to 
move  south.  Today  we  have  that  Job,  as  our 
6th  Fleet  In  the  Mediterranean  Indicates. 
It  Is  there  for  Jxist  one  purpose:  to  contain 
Soviet  Imperialism,  and  so  we  can  live  In  co- 
existence with  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  Is  what  all  of  our  other  armaments 
are  about.  They  have  only  one  main  objec- 
tive: to  enable  us  to  live  In  coexistence  with 
tbe  Soviet  Union.  They  haVe  been  buUt  up. 
because,  after  we  nearly  disarmed  after 
World  War  n.  the  Russians  took  advantage 


of  such  military  weakness  to  establish  them- 
selves In  what  are  today  their  eastern  satel-  - 
lltee.  They  tried  to  take  over  Turkey. 
Greece.  Iran,  and  Korea.  They  tried  to 
squeeze  us  out  of  Berlin.  Not  until  we  re- 
luctantly fought  back,  were  ;uch  moves 
stopped,  although  what  they  ha'^^^zlOne  In 
Cuba  Is  slgnlflcant.  .""     /-  '^•- 

The  policy  of  coexistence -4dK^ald  off. 
when  It  was  backed  by  both  force  and  po- 
litical determination  to  contain  the  spread 
of  Soviet  Communist  Imperlallam.  When  It 
was  not  backed  by  those  two  factors,  the 
Soviets  moved  In  as  they  did  In  Cuba. 

President  Elsenhower,  a  Republican,  estab- 
lished that  blindly  stupid  Cubai^  policy. 
President  Kennedy  Inherited  It.  Ev^entually 
we  will  have  to  get  the  Soviets  out  of  Cuba, 
even  though  It  will  take  force.  But  when 
It  Is  done.  It  will  not  bring  on  a  worldwide 
nuclear  war. 

Senator  Golowateb  has  overlooked  too 
many  of  these  factors  that  have  made  co- 
existence a  successful  diplomatic  policy. 
The  only  alternative  to  It.  assuming  we  back 
It  wlt^  all  our  might  and  |x>wer  so  as  to  pre- 
vent further  encroachments.  Is  preventive 
war.  In  which  we  strike  the  first  blow  In  a 
gigantic  surprise  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Are  the  Republicans  going  to  nominate 
and  elect  a  President  who  favors  sucli  a 
reckless  war  policy? 

Senator  Golowatkb  Is  being  most  unjtist 
to    Identify   that   policy   with   conservatism. - 
It    Is    hard    to    believe    that    conservatives 
throughout  the  country  will  endorse  it. 


A  ForeifD  Serrice  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents  expresslngr 
his  views  on  a  Foreign  Service  Academy : 

Drraorr.  Mich., 

July  12. 19«3. 
Hon.  Maitha  W.  OaxmrHS. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dkas  RxpxxsxNTATiys  OairrrrHs:  I  have 
several  misgivings  about  the  superficially 
desirable  proposal  for  a  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy. In  the  first  place,  the  propoeed  acad- 
emy Is  conceived  of  as  an  agency  for 
manufacturing  specially  trained  people  rath- 
er than  as  an  Institution  of  education.  This 
Is  the  same  philosophy  that  makes  the  pres- 
ently operating  academies — notably  the  mili- 
tary academies — unacademlc  and  largely 
antlacademlc.  Narrow  training  designed  for 
an  Immediate  and  specialized  end  seldom 
provides  the  experience  needed  to  think 
Imaginatively  about  unforeseen  nontextbook 
problems.  The  military  academies  are  slow- 
ly recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  narrow 
vocational  education.  Is  the  philosophy  of 
the  proposed  Foreign  Service  Academy  not 
Just  as  narrow? 

Secondly,  the  propoeed  academy  will  pre- 
sumably be  a  major  and  especially  prestigious 
supplier  of  diplomats  and  lesser  Foreign 
Service  personnel.  Is  It  desirable  to  have  a 
large  percentage  of  our  diplomats  coming 
from  a  single  Intellectual  environment? 
Even  large  universities  often  find  whole 
departments    on    Intellectual    fads    which, 
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while  perhaps  desirable  to  have  some  diplo- 
mats acquainted  with,  should  not  be  a  com- 
mon way  of  thinking  for  any  large  percentage 
of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Thirdly,  It  la  hard  to  Imagine  how  a 
Government  academy  could  develop  any 
tradition  of  critical  Intellectual  analysis  of 
present  and  past  foreign  policy.  How  could 
a  Foreign  Service  Academy  free  Itself  from 
crank  accusations  that  It  la  not  sufficiently 
doctrinaire  In  Its  methods?  Michigan's 
State  universities  cannot  seem  to  escape 
Intimidation  from  simplistic  rlghtwlng  legis- 
lators. What  would  happen  If  a  Communist 
scholar  lectured  on  campus?  Indeed,  what 
would  SenattH-  Dirksen  say  If  Professor 
Rostow  lectured? 

Fourth,  the  security  Investigations  that 
would  be  made  of  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents would  reduce  the  academy  to  peddling 
safe  Ideas.  This  kind  of  policy  would  un- 
doubtedly be  forced  on  the  academy  as  It  was 
forced  on  tlie  Peace  Corps.  Its  sterilizing 
effects  are  well  known. 

The  professional  quality  of  our  Foreign 
Service  obviously  needs  improvement.  The 
problem,  I  suggest.  Is  not  that  our  country 
lacks  people  whose  education  qualifies  them 
as  diplomats  and  foreign  policy  makers.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  many  of  these  competent 
people  cannot  afford  to  enter  or  stay  In  the 
Foreign  Service.  Money  Invested  In  pro- 
viding realistic  expense  allowainces  for  diplo- 
mats would  open  the  diplomatic  corps  to 
many  who  cannot  now  afford'  this  kind  of 
Job.  To  the  extent  that  there  Is  a  deficiency 
In  particular  skills  (such  as  languages),  the 
Government  can  make  certain  that  the 
humanities  programs  of  regular  academic 
institutions  can  provide  these  skUls.  In  this 
regard.  Congress  might  expand  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  the  humanities — 
not  In  a  narrowly  vocational  manner  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  now  operates 
for  the  physical  sciences  at  the  expense  of  the 
nosimllltary  biological  sciences — but  In  a 
broad  program  to  stimulate  education  In  all 
areas. 

Respectfully, 

John  Koza. 


Will  More  of  Our  DefeDte  Secrets  Go  to 
the  Commanists? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
most  disturbing  article  by  Robert  S. 
Allen  and  Paul  Scott  in  the  July  17  issue 
of  the  Long  Island  Press  should  alert  the 
Congress  to  immediate  a<rtion. 

Those  who  are  realists  know  full  well 
that  Nehru  is  a  weakling  in  the  face  of 
communism  and  that  he  has  tolerated 
known  Communists  in  important  govern- 
ment positions.  It  is  astounding  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  should  be  so 
naive  even  to  consider  revealing  our  se- 
crets to  this  great  international  phony. 

The  article  follows: 
UNirrD  Statzs  Mat  Grvi  India  Key  Defense 

SCCKXTS 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — That  expanded  military  aid 

agreement  the  United  States  Is  signing  with 

India  contains  an  unprecedented  provision 

for  a  neutral  country — giving  her  scientists 


access  to  vital  U.S.  defense  inftallations  and 
military  secrets. 

Arrangements  already  are  underway  by 
White  House  aEslstants  to  bring  60  Indian 
scientists  here  this  fall  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  development  and  operation  of  top- 
secret  rocket  launching  and  radar  systems. 

Under  terms  of  this  stlll-classlfled  agree- 
ment, the  Defense  Department  will  roll  out 
the  red  carpet  for  the  Indian  scientists  and 
make  available  to  them  the  most  sensitive 
details  of  the  Army's  Nike-Hercules  antiair- 
craft missile  system,  the  Air  Force's  ground- 
to-air  communication  systems,  and  other 
vital  details  of  U.S.  radar  developments. 

The  security  clearance  of  these  visiting 
scientists — the  vanguard  of  several  hundred 
others  to  follow — is  being  left  up  to  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Nehru — despite 
strenuous  objections  by  Pentagon  security 
ofBcials. 

They  warn  that  tremendous  security  risks 
are  Involved  because  the  Indian  Government 
permits  known  Communists  to  hold  key 
scientific  posts  and  to  work  in  crucial  defense 
Installations. 

Also  citing  the  extremely  close  ties  between 
scientific  groups  In  India  and  Russia,  the 
Defense  security  officials  noted  that  under 
the  U.S. -India  pact  there  are  no  effective  bars 
against  the  Indian  scientists'  passing  on 
knowledge  they  gain  in  this  country  to 
Soviet  Imssla. 

Squarely  In  line  with  this  backstage  Penta- 
gon fear  is  the  fact  that  a  high-level  Indian 
military  mission  Is  enroute  to  Moscow  to 
discuss  a  similar  military  ^^eement  with 
the  Soviet.  Also,  a  large  group  of  Indian 
scientists,  among  them  some  slated  to  come 
here,  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
tour  of  Russia. 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Mem- 
bers, headed  by  Senator  Richard  Russell, 
Democrat  of  Georgia,  are  planning  to  sum- 
mon Deputy  Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
WUllam  P.  Bundy,  who  drafted  the  Indian 
agreement,  to  question  him  about  these  dls- 
briefed  on  the  India  air  program. 

The  Senators  also  contemplate  Interrogat- 
the  controversial  Jet  fighter  sale  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  1960-61,  wUl  be  grilled  particularly 
on  why  he  failed  to  transmit  this  Informa- 
tion to  the  congressional  committees  he 
briefed  on  the  India  air  program. 

The  Senators  also  contemi^ate  Interrogat- 
ing Bundy  and  other  administration  officials 
about  a  suppressed  Intelligence  report  that 
the  Nehru  government  Is  considering  per- 
manently surrendering  the  original  target  of 
Red  Chinese  border  aggression. 

According  to  this  intelligence  document, 
top  members  of  Nehru's  regime  favor  formally 
acknowledging  Chinese  sovereignty  over 
some  15,000  miles  of  the  Aksal  Chin  area 
In  northeastern  Ladakh.  This  Is  the  region 
where  Peiplng  has  built  a  strategic  road 
Unking  its  Sinkiang  Province  with  conquered 
Tibet. 

In  return  for  this  reputed  backdown — 
which  is  directly  counter  to  the  announced 
policy  of  India — Nehru  would  seek  conces- 
sions elsewheA  as  part  of  a  broad  settlement 
of  the  long-peo41ng  frontier  dispute  with  the 
Communlstft(^.ij 

In  recent  weeks  Premier  Chou  En-Lal  Is 
known  to  have  made  to  Delhi  overtures  for 
a  border  deal.  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mitteemen want  to  know  how  this  develop- 
ment may  affect  this  country's  huge  military 
air  program  to  India. 

They  are  especially  bent  on  ascertaining 
whether  disclosing  vital  UJ3.  military  secrets 
to  India  really  Is  essential  to  stem  Red  Chin- 
ese aggression,  or  If  the  Indian  scientists  are 
being  brought  here  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
plan  of  a  small  group  of  administration 
policymakers  to  build  India  Into  a  so-called 
third  force  military  power  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  State  Department  Is  picking  up  the 
tab  for  those  Indian  political  leaders  touring 


the  United  States  in  support  of  more  aid 
for  India.  One  of  the  officials  is  S.  N. 
Dwlvedy,  deputy  ehalrman  of  the  Praja  So- 
cialist Party.  He  is  saying  that  a  realine- 
ment  of  political  forces  is  certain  after 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  steps  out. 

According  to  Dwlvedy,  if  the  conservative 
wing  of  the  dominant  Congress  Party  gains 
control,  the  PraJa  Socialists  will  soon  become 
the  major  opposition  party.  If  this  happens 
It  will  pave  the  way  for  the  return  of  former 
Defense  Minister  Khrlshna  Menon,  the 
ousted  leftist  U.S. -hating  intimate  of 
Nehru.  Menon  still  is  a  key  adviser  of 
Nehru,  according  to  intelligence. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23. 1963 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  commemorated  Captive  Nations 
Week.  I  Indicated  to  the  Members 
throughout  the  period  the  tremendous 
nationwide  Interest  that  has  been  gen- 
erated in  this  year's  observance. 

Not  only  did  the  programs  receive  the 
active  participation  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  but  the  press  of  our  coun- 
try, recognizing  the  moral  righteousness 
of  the  cause  of  captive  nations  helped 
direct  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
most  vital  question. 

I  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
editorials  which  are  typical  of  nation- 
wide press  comment.  The  first  is  from 
the  Indianapolis  News,  of  Monday,  July 
15.  and  the  second  from  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News,  of  Wednesday,  July  17 : 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  July  15,  1963] 
Captivi  Nations  Wekk 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Indiana. 

Pvirsuant  to  a  resolution  passed  this  year 
by  the  legislature,  our  State  devotes  the  third 
week  in  July  to  commemoration  of  the  cause 
of  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  words  of  that  historic  resolution — 
the  first  on  record  adopted  by  any  State — 
"It  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  that  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of 
these  conquered  nations  should  be  stead- 
fastly kept  alive." 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  small  contribu- 
tion by  Hoosiers  to  this  cause.  It  is  Intended 
to  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
are  committed  to  the  belief  that  freedom  is 
as  precious  for  others  as  for  ourselves,  and 
that  we  have  not  abandoned  Eastern  Eu- 
rope or  China  or  Cuba  to  their  Communist 
captors. 

This  week's  observances  In  Indiana  stress 
bipartisan  solidarity  on  this  score.  Gov. 
Matthew  Welsh  has  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  Captive  Nations  Week  officially  In 
effect.  Mayor  Albert  Losche,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Indiana  Captive  Nations  group, 
has  done  likewise.  Congressman  Donald 
Bruce  participated  in  yesterday's  opening 
ceremonies  on  Monument  Circle,  and  Treas- 
urer of  State  Robert  Hughes  wUl  participate 
in  those  tomorrow  evening  at  the  World 
War  Memorial. 

Indianapolis  citizens  can  be  proud  that 
they  are  helping  lead  the  way  in  affirming 
the  common  fate  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world.    If  we  concede  the  perpetual  slavery 
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of  th«  Communist  cappves.  wt  are  surrend- 
•rlng  not  only  a  tlmelea  moral  principle,  but 
3ur  own  strategic  well-betag  as  well. 

To  win  the  cold  war.  the  Weet  must  adopt 
a  strategy  of  tbe  offensive.  This  means  push- 
ing back  the  frontiers  of  slavery,  and  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  freedom. 

As  with  every  great  accomplishment,  this 
one  must  begin  with  a  firm  and  unwavering 
commitment  to  the  ultlnutte  goal.  Captive 
Nations  Week,  obviously.  Is  only  a  begtnnlng 
point  In  a  Western  strategy  of  victory  over 
communism.  But  It  Is  a  beginning  fraught 
with  hope — for  freedom  and  for  the  secu- 
rity at  our  Nation. 

I  Prom   the   Dallas-Morning   News.   July    17. 

19«S| 

Capttvx  Nations 

The  proclamation  by  President  Kennedy 
on  Captive  Nations  Week  is  so  Inoffensive 
to  the  Iron  Curtain  slave  masters  that  It 
has  enlisted  a  barrage  of  strong  protests  from 
antl -Communists  here  at  home. 

What  makes  these  people  pcu-tlcularly 
angry  Is  that  the  President  has  made  It  clear 
that  ha  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about 
issuing  evm  a  mildly  worded  proclamation 
and  that  he  would  not  have  Issued  one  at 
all  If  Congress  did  not  require  that  he  go 
through  the  formalities. 

In  1959  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopted 
a  unanimous.  Joint  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  set  aside  Captive  Nations  Week 
every  year.  The  resolution  specifically  called 
for  a  strong  condemnation  of  communism. 

It  pledged  that  the  United  SUtes  would 
dedicate  Its  efforts  to  liberating  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations,  to  assisting  slaves 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  the  overthrow 
of  their  masters.  It  went  so  far  as  to  single 
out  those  oppressors  by  name. 

Twice  President  Eisenhower  carried  out 
the  spirit  of  this  resolution  by  issuing 
strongly  worded  proclamations  which  caused 
the  Kremlin  considerable  embarrassment 
and  reportedly  sent  Premier  Khrushchev  into 
a  rage. 

But  Mr.  Kennedy  doesn't  like  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  His  three  proclamations  have 
been  mildly  worded,  inoffensive  statements 
which  Representative  Thomas  M.  Phxt.  Re- 
publican, of  Washington,  has  described  as 
"dry.  brittle  recitals  of  the  facts  of  existence 
of  captive  nations." 

In  none  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  proclamations 
has  there  been  any  direct  mention  of  who 
the  oppressors  of  the  captive  nations  are. 
No  reference  to  communism.  Not  a  word 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  Red  China,  or  Cuba. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  had  issued  such  an  in- 
offensive to  the  Reds — statement  only  once, 
it  might  be  passed  off  lightly  as  a  miscalciila- 
tion.  But  three  times  he  has  Issued  such  a 
statement,  and  each  time  over  the  strong 
protest  of  numerous  groups  which  have 
called  for  tougher  statements. 

There  can  be  only  one  conclusion:  Mr. 
Kennedy's  proclamations  have  been  con- 
scioxis.  studied  efforts  to  avoid  offending  the 
Soviets  and  their  cohorts. 

This  year,  almost  as  if  he  wanted  to  rub 
salt  into  the  wounds.  Mr.  Kennedy  took  the 
occasion  of  the  Independence  Day  weekend 
to  send  a  message  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
pledging  his  efforts  to  continue  cooperating 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  which 
divide  us.  This  message  was  sent  out  at  al- 
most the  same  Ume  that  the  President's 
captive  nations  proclamation  was  released. 
The  message  to  Khrushchev  was  given  far 
greater  fanfare  by  the  White  House  and  in 
the  Nation's  press. 

It  is  dilBcult  to  understand  these  actions 
If  the  President  and  this  Nation  are  truly 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  freedom.  How  continued  efforts  to  pla- 
cate and  avoid  condemning  the  enemy  can 
promote  that  goal  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  President,  or  someone  else.  shovUd 
explain. 


Aa  Ezcell«Bt  Arf  umeat  for  ikt  EaacbMoi 
of  H.R.  545 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    MKW    TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  8,  1963.  concerning 
the  case  of  Charles  Bernstein  and  his 
conviction  for  murder. 

H.R.  545  would  abolish  capital  punish- 
ment in  all  Federal  Jurisdictions  except 
for  treason  and  except  for  offenses  com- 
mitted under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  As  the  Post  points  out,  if 
Bernstein  had  been  executed  there 
would  be  no  point  in  arguing  the  merits 
of  his  conviction. 

The  article  follows: 

Mabcin  roR  Erkor 

There  are  surely  some  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  case  of  Charles  Bernstein,  convicted 
of  murder  and  sentenced  to  die  in  the  electric 
chair  in  1932,  pardoned  by  President  Truman 
in  1946  and  made  the  beneficiary  of  an  in- 
demnification bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Ketauver  and  cxirrently  before  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate. Bernstein's  unhappy  history  is  an  in- 
teresting one. 

He  was  convicted  of  unlawful  entry  in 
New  York  City  at  the  age  of  18  and  sent  to 
a  reformatory.  He  was  convicted  of  robbery 
in  Minneapolis  and  served  9  years  in  Still- 
water Penitentiary  before  being  released 
upon  the  reconunendatlon  of  hla  prosecutor. 
Floyd  Olson,  subsequently  Governor  of  Min- 
nesota, who  t>ecaine  convinced  that  the  con- 
viction had  resulted  from  mistaken  identity. 
He  was  convicted  in  Philadelphia  on  a  charge 
of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon. 

With  this  unsavory  record.  Bernstein  was 
indicted  for  the  shotgun  murder  of  a  gambler 
named  Milton  Henry  on  a  Washington  street 
early  on  the  morning  of  April  21.  1932.  Con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  death,  he  spent  8 
years  in  prison,  2  of  them  in  a  death  cell. 
On  several  occasions,  he  was  reprieved  mo- 
ments before  electrocution.  In  1940  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  commuted  his  sentence  to 
the  time  already  serred.  In  1946.  President 
Truman  gave  him  a  full  and  unconditional 
pcu-don. 

The  Presidential  pardon  did  not  assert  that 
Bernstein  was  innocent.  It  was  based,  ap- 
parently, on  serious  doubts  respecting  the 
validity  of  his  conviction — doubts  which 
grew  out  of  the  dubious  character  of  a  wit- 
ness who  identified  him  as  having  been  at 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  out  of  contradictory 
testimony  concerning  him  and  out  erf  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  case  presented  in  his  be- 
half by  a  court-appointed  attorney.  The 
Department  of  Justice  continues,  as  in  the 
past,  to  be  unwilling  to  endorse  Senator 
KKTADvn's  bill  to  compensate  Bernstein  in 
the  amount  of  $36,000. 

Two  morals  can  b«  drawn  from  this  story. 
It  Illustrates  dramatically,  we  think,  the  peril 
that  an  irremediable  injustice  will  result 
from  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment. 
Had  Bernstein  been  electrocuted,  there  would 
have  been  no  opportunity  to  recognise  the 
infirmities  in  his  trial  or  to  argue  about 
compensating  him  for  a  dreadful  wrong. 

The  second  moral  Is  more  subtle.  Released 
from  prison.  Bernstein  has  led  during  the  18 
ensuing  years  a  law-abiding  and  useful  life. 
He  is  at  present  a  respected  employee  of  the 
Agriculture  Dep«u-tment.  He  affords  a  living 
illustration  of  the  hope,  the  possibility,  that 


human  beings,  no  matter  how  steeped  la 
crime,  may  be  redeemed  azul  rehabilitated. 
In  the  face  erf  such  an  instance  of  redemptloo 
and  rehabilitation,  can  society  ever  Justify 
a  condemnation  to  death? 


Tender,  LoYinf  Index 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1963 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
pleased  to  observe  the  manner  In  which 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona, the  Honorable  Ocorgk  F.  Senner, 
Jr.,  has  gone  about  his  Job  of  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  new  Third  District 
of  Arizona  since  he  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  January.  I  have  particularly 
noted  the  fact  that  he  studies  issues  and 
votes  on  the  basis  of  his  own  Judgment 
and  convictions.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  Congressman  Senner,  is  obvi- 
ously nobody's  rubberstamp. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  impression 
given  readers  of  that  eminent  Journal  of 
ultraconservatlve  bias,  the  E>an  Smoot 
RepKjrt.  In  a  recent  issue  that  publica- 
tion rated  the  voting  records  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  It  seems,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona,  Congressman  Sen- 
ner, did  not  rank  too  high.  In  fact,  he 
received  a  rating  of  zero.  Noting  this 
fact,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Senner]  wrote  a  repwrt  for  his  constitu- 
ents which  I  think  deserves  the  attention 
of  all  who  find  their  names  occasionally 
on  Mr.  Smoot's  tender,  loving  Index. 
The  report  follows: 

I  recently  learned  that  I  flunked  a  test 
administered  by  that  illustrious  gentleman, 
Dan  Smoot. 

For  those  of  you  who  may  not  know  him. 
Mr.  Smoot  is  a  Texan  who  publishes  a  weekly 
magazine  called  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  and 
conducts  a  weekly  news  analysis  broadcast  on 
radio  and  television.  He  la  a  self-styled 
guardian  of  the  Constitution,  although  there 
is  some  question  as  to  which  constitution 
Mr.  Smoot  is  guarding. 

In  his  May  27  report,  Mr.  Smoot  listed  re- 
corded rollcall  votes  on  several  pieces  of  leg- 
islation with  this  explanation:  "RoUcall 
tabulations  in  this  report  are  unique  in  that 
we  try  to  select  only  those  votes  which  re- 
flect a  stand  for  or  against  constitutional 
principles."  To  clarify  matters,  Mr.  Smoot 
carefully  defines  a  liberal  as  one  who  votes 
against  what  he  considers  to  be  constitu- 
tional prlncipl«s.  By  implication,  therefore, 
a  Smoot  conservative  is  one  who  votes  for 
Smoot's  constitutional  principles.     * 

It  appears  that  out  of  535  Congressmen 
there  are  only  58  who  voted  for  Mr.  Smoot's 
constitution  every  time.  The  rest  were 
either  on  his  side  Just  part  of  the  time  or  else 
opposed  his  ideas  every  single  time  as  I  did— 
along  with  148  other  Congressmen. 

The  real  significance  of  Dan  Smoot  and  his 
report  is  that  he  represents  a  certain  type  of 
fuzzy  thinking  that  unfortunately  exists  in 
America  today.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  a 
useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  examining 
some  of  the  issues  selected  by  Mr.  Smoot  to 
test  the  patriotism  of  those  men  and  women 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  people  of  America. 

BILVn    LEGISLATION     (B.R.    S3S»> 

Basically,  this  bill  withdraws  silver  backing 
of    paper    currency.      According    to    Smoot, 


"This  bill  to  demonetize  silver  certificates 
would  create  a  greater  drain  on  our  gold  re- 
serve, and  speed  arrival  of  the  day  when 
foreigners  may  decide  to  wreck  our  entire 
economy  by  foreclosing  on  the  gold  In  o\ir 
monetary  reserve."  Anyone  voting  for  the 
bill  was  a  liberal  and  an  anticonstitu- 
tlonallst,  which  therefore  included  258  Rep- 
resentatives and  68  Senators. 

What  the  Texas  wizard  either  deliberately 
failed  to  mention  or  simply  did  not  know  was 
that  the  free  world  cannot  supply  enough 
sliver  for  ovir  coin  mintage  needs.  There- 
fore, unless  this  legislation  had  passed  It 
would  soon  have  become  necessary  to  pur- 
chase sliver  from  Iron  Curtain  countries. 
Apparently,  therefore,  Mr.  Smoot  must  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution — his  Constitu- 
tion— requires  this  country  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Communists  by  purchasing 
their  silver  with  oiu  gold  for  this  monetary 
silver  certificate. 

Incidentally,  in  voting  for  this  bill,  I  found 
myself  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence  as  such 
noted  "liberals"  as  John  Rhodes,  Senator 
Karl  Mundt,  Senator  Harry  Btrd,  Senator 
BouRKE  HiCKENLOOPER.  Congressman  Joel 
Brothill,  Congressman  Craig  Hosmer,  and 
Senator  John  Tower. 

RUI4ES  coMitrrTEz   (H.  res.   S) 

Permanent  enlargement  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  by  two  members.  According  to 
Mr.  Smoot,  "The  sole  purpose  was  to  give 
totalitarian  liberals  a  majority,  thiis  handi- 
caping  conservative  opposition  to  admin- 
istration proposals." 

Assxunlng  his  reasoning  to  be  accvirate, 
which  it  wasn't,  then  Mr.  Smoot  has  labeled 
all  145  members  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence as  "totalitarian  liberals"  since  that 
group  voted  unanimously  to  enlarge  the  com- 
mittee by  two  members,  jwovidlng  the  com- 
position was  9  Democrats  and  6  Republicans. 

F*urthermore,  Smoot's  frightening  assump- 
tion that  one  small  group  should  determine 
what  legislation  the  body  of  elected  Repre- 
sentatives will  or  will  not  be  permitted  to 
consider.  In  my  opinion  refutes  his  stated 
belief  in  American  constitutional  principles. 


Detailed  Explanation  of  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Proposal  of  tlie 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

_     HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1983 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  heretofore  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Interested  public,  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax  proposal  of  the  administration  along 
with  other  supporting  information  on 
this  proposal.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  detailed  explanation  is  dated 
July  18  and  since  that  time  there  have 
been  three  Treasury  releases  relating  to 
the  original  proposal  which  I  am  also 
including.  These  three  releases  contain 
certain  modifications  in  the  original  pro- 
posal which  are  self-explanatory. 

As  you  know,  this  tax  ^  being  proposed 
so  as  to  help  alleviate  our  continuing 
very  serious  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  part  of  a  coordinated  series 
of  actions  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 


tion to  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Although  I  am  personally  op- 
posed to  the  Increase  in  the  discoimt 
rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  equaliza- 
tion tax  proposal  and  other  parts  of  this 
coordinated  program. 

Detailed  Explanation  or  the  Interest 
Equalization  Tax 

1.  general  description  of  the  tax 
The  proposed  interest  equalization  tax  is  a 
special  excise  tax  to  be  imposed  through  the 
end  of  1965  on  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
stock,  securities,  or  obligations,  other  than 
those  specifically  exempted.  The  tax  is  pay- 
able by  all  U.S.  persons,  including  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax.  It  Is 
based  on  the  actual  value  of  the  Interest 
acquired;  in  the  case  of  debt  securities  or 
obligations,  the  rate  of  tax  will  vary  with  the 
period  remaining  until  maturity.  The  tax 
applies  to  portfolio  purchases  of  foreign 
securities,  whether  representing  new  or  al- 
ready outstanding  Issues,  and  whether  the 
acquisition  is  effected  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  It  does  not  apply,  however,  to  pur- 
chases of  securities  presently  held  by 
Americans. 

The  tax  will  not  generally  be  applicable  to 
direct  investments  by  U.S.  persons  in  over- 
seas subsidiaries  or  affiliates,  nor  will  it  apply 
to  any  indebtedness  payable  upon  demand  or 
maturing  in  less  than  3  years.  Moreover, 
loans  made  by  commercial  banks  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  their  banking  business  will  be 
exempted.  The  tax  will  not  be  applied  to 
purchases  of  securities  issued  by  interna- 
tional organizations  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member,  governments  of  coun- 
tries considered  to  be  less  developed,  and 
corporations  whose  principal  activities  are 
centered  In  less  developed  countries. 

The  tax  is  not  a  stamp  tax.  A  VS.  person 
who  acquires  any  foreign  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gation will  be  required  to  file  a  return  and 
pay  the  tax  at  the  time  of  filing.  The  first 
of  such  returns  will  be  due  at  the  end  of  the 
first  full  calendar  month  following  the  end 
of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  implement- 
ing legislation  is  enacted  and  will  cover  all 
prior  acquisitions  subject  to  Its  provisions. 
Returns  thereafter  will  be  due  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  following  each  calendar 
quarter  In  which  a  U.S.  person  makes  any  ac- 
quisition subject  to  the  legislation. 

The  tax  is  applicable  to  acquisitions  occur- 
ring after  the  date  of  the  President's  message 
in  which  It  was  proposed.  Since  an  acqui- 
sition is  deemed  to  occvu-  when  the  purchaser 
first  becomes  unconditionally  obligated  to 
buy,  the  tax  does  not  apply  to  purchase  com- 
mitments made  on  the  open  market  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  President's  message, 
or  to  other  purchases  which  the  buyer  on 
that  date  was  iinoonditlonally  obligated  to 
make.  Substantial  evidence  will  be  re- 
quired, however,  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  obligation.  The  tax  Is  also 
inapplicable  to  Acquisitions  made  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage If  the  foreign  stock  or  debt  obligation 
acquired  was  covered  by  a  registration  state- 
ment filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  within  90  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  President's  message. 

This  tax  will  not  be  deductible  for  Federal 
income-tax  purposes,  but  will  be  included  In 
the  adjusted  basis  of  the  foreign  stock  or 
debt   obligation   acquired. 

2 .    RATE  AND  COMPUTATION  OF  TAX 

The  tax  is  based  upon  the  actual  value  of 
the  Interest  acquired,  acttial  value  being  de- 
termined under  principles  established  by  the 
Treasury  regulations  pertaining  to  the  docu- 
mentary stamp  tax  on  original  -issues  of 
stock.  Under  these  rules,  the  price  agreed 
upon  by  parties  dealing  at  arm's  length  in  a 
transaction  subject  to  no  special  conditions 
constitutes  actual  value.  (See  Treasury  Reg- 
ulation 1  47.4301-1  (b)  (2)  (11) .) 


In  the  case  of  stock  or  other  equity  inter- 
ests, the  rate  of  tax  Is  15  percent.  In  the 
case  of  debt  obligations,  the  rate  of  tax  is  a 
percentage  varying  in  accordance  with  the 
period  remaining  Ijefore  maturity,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Maturity  and  tax  rate 

Perce  71 1 

At  least  3,  but  less  than  3  Vi  years 2.75 

At  least  3'^,  but  less  than  4Va  years..  3.  55 
At  least  4>/2,  but  less  than  5»4  years..  4.85 
At  least  bVz,  but  less  than  6>4  years..  5.  10 
At  least  6 '/a,  but  less  than  7y2  years..  5.  80 
At  least  7y2,  but  less  than  8>4  years..  6.50 
At  least  8V2,  but  less  than  S'/j  years..  7. 10- 
At  least  9  Vi  ■  but  less  than  lOVi  years..  7.  70 
At  least  10>/2.  but  less  than  llVi  years.  8.  30 
At  least  11  »^,  but  less  than  IS'/j  years.  9.  10 
At  least  ISVi,  but  less  than  16»4  years.  10.  30 
At  least  16 Vi.  but  less  than  18 Vi  years.  11.  85 
At  least  18 Vi.  but  less  than  21 V^  years.  12.  25 
At  least  21^2,  but  less  than  23  Vi  years.  13.  05 
At  least  23  Vi.  but  less  than  26 Vi  years.  13.  75 
At  least  26 Vi.  but  less  than  28>'i  years.  14.  35 
At  least  28V^  years  or  more 15.00 

In  determining  the  rate  of  tax  applicable 
to  the  acquisition  of  an  obligation,  the 
actual  period  of  time  beginning  with  the 
date  of  acquisition  and  ending  at  maturity 
is  taken  into  account.  The  maturity  of  an 
obligation  Is  deemed  to  be  the  latest  date  on 
which,  under  Its  terms,  the  amount  payable 
to  the  holder  of  such  obligation  may  remain 
outstanding.  Thus,  for  example,  the  13.75 
percent  rate  applies  If  payment  Is  not  ab- 
solutely required  in  less  than  23  Vi  years. 
Where  an  obligation  is  renewable  without 
affirmative  action  manifesting  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  holder,  the  period  to  maturity  is 
considered  to  include  any  renewal  period. 
Any  extension  of  the  term  of  an  existing  obli- 
gation through  affirmative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  holder  will  be  regarded  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  debt  obligation  with  a  remain- 
ing period  to  maturity  equal  to  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  old  obligation  plus  the  ex- 
tension period. 

The  computation  of  the  tax  may  be  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples: 
Example  1 

On  June  1,  1964,  A,  a  U.S.  citizen,  purchases 
from  B,  a  nonresident  alien,  20  year  bonds  of 
X,  a  foreign  government,  having  an  actual 
value  of  $20,000.  The  bonds  mature  on  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  therefore  have  a  re- 
maining period  to  matiirity  of  10  years  and 
7  months.  Assuming  that  the  transaction  Is 
not  exempt,  A  would  incur  a  tax  of  8.30  per- 
cent of  the  actual  value  of  the  bonds  or 
$1,660. 

Example  2 

The  facts  are  the  same  as  In  example  (1) 
except  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  bonds, 
the  obligation  is  automatically  renewable  for 
an  additional  period  of  10  years  If  the  holder 
does  not  demand  payment  within  30  days 
following  the  elapse  of  the  initial  term.  The 
period  to  maturity  Is  deemed  to  include  the 
renewal  period  of  10  years.  Accordingly,  as- 
suming that  the  transaction  is  not  exempt,  A 
would  incur  a  tax  of  12.25  percent  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  bonds  or  $2,500. 
Example  3 

In  1962,  C,  a  domestic  corporation,  acquires 
from  Y,  a  foreign  corporation,  6-year  promis- 
sory notes  of  Y  with  a  face  value  of  $17,500. 
In  1965,  O  surrenders  the  notes  to  Y  In  ex- 
change for  new  30-year  bonds  of  Y.  The 
new  bonds  have  an  actual  value  of  $18,000. 
The  period  to  maturity  is  deemed  to  include 
the  entire  period  to  maturity  of  the  4iew 
bonds,  or  30  years.  Accordingly,  assxmilng 
that  the  transaction  is  not  exempt,  C  will 
Incur  a  tax  of  16  percent  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  new  bonds  or  $2,700. 
Example  4 

In  January  of  1964,  D,  a  VS.  citizen,  ac- 
quires from  Z,  a  foreign  corporation,  on  orl- 
glna  issue.  Its  15-year  bonds,  having  an  actual 
value  of  $10,000.    Under  the  terms  of  the  in- 
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denture  securing  the  isae  of  bonds,  a  sinking 
fund  tB  to  be  accumulatwl  by  Z  and  UBed  at 
the  end  of  e«tch  year  to  retire  bonds  to  be 
selected  by  lot.  The  bondj  are  considered  to 
hav*  a  maturity  of  16  yean.  Accordingly, 
assuming  that  the  transaction  la  not  exempt. 
D  would  lnc\ir  a  tax  of  10  30  percent  of  the 
actual  value  of  the  bonds  or  $1,030. 

a.  paaaoNS  subjcct  to  xxm  tax 

Every  US.  cltlaen,  every  resident  Individ- 
ual or  partnership,  and  every  domestic  cor- 
poration, estate  or  trust  U  subject  to  the 
tax.  These  terms  have  the  DManlng  already 
asalgned  to  them  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code:  such  persons  are  generally  referred  to 
aa  U.S.  persona.  Determlaatlon  of  liability 
for  the  tax  la  made  aa  «f  the  Ume  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  later  changes  In  status  have  no 
effect.  As  set  forth  In  paragraph  7.  however, 
foreign  stock  or  debt  oblt#»ttons  cannot  be 
acquired  free  of  tax  from  a  person  who  haa 
not  been  a  US.  person  throughout  his  entire 
period  ot  ownership  of  such  interest  or  con- 
tinuously since  the  d^te  of  the  President's 
message. 

These  rules  may  be  llhistrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

Example  1 

In  1964,  A,  a  VS.  trust,  all  the  beneficiaries 
of  which  are  nonresident  aliens,  acquires 
stock  In  N,  a  for^gn  corporation.  Assuming 
that  the  transaction  ts  not  exempt.  A  is  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

Exampie  1 

On  June  I.  1964.  B.  a  cltlaen  and  resident 
of  foreign  country  X.  acqvilrea  bonds  of  for- 
eign corporation  O.  On  July  1.  1964,  B 
becomes  a  resident  ot  the  United  States  and 
on  July  18.  1964.  acquires  additional  bonds 
of  O.  The  June  1.  1964,  acqxilsltlon  of  bonds 
by  B  la  not  subject  to  tax,  and  no  tax  Is 
payable  by  B  upon  becoming  a  U.S.  resident. 
However,  assiimlng  that  the  transaction  is 
not  exempt,  the  July  15,  1964,  acquisition  Is 
subject  to  tax. 

4.    INTEXESTS    THK    ACQUlSTnON    or    WHICH 
IS    STJBJXCT   TO    TAX 

The  tax  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
stock,  security  or  oth^  debt  obligation  of 
any  international  organization,  foreign 
government  (including  any  agency  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof ) ,  foreign  corpo- 
ration, partnership,  estate  or  trust,  or  a 
nonresident  alien  Individual,  unless  acqxilsl- 
tlon  of  the  stock  or  obligation  Is  covered  by 
an  exemption  described  In  paragraph  5  or 
such  transaction  Is  an  excluded  acquisition 
described  In  paragraph  7.  The  status  of  the 
shareholders  of  a  foreign  corporation,  mem- 
bers of  a  foreign  partnership  or  beneficiaries 
of  a  foreign  estate  or  trust  is  Irrelevant  for 
this  purpose.  The  tax  applies  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  stock  or  obligation,  whether  or 
not  negotiable  and  whether  (m:  not  repre- 
sented by  a  certificate  or  other  writing. 
Including  any  shares  representing  beneficial 
interest  In  an  organization  which  would  be 
taxable  as  a  corporation  under  the  pro- 
Tlalons  of  section  7701  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Lf  subject  to  U.S.  tax.  Limited 
partnership  interests  would  be  treated  as 
stock. 

Acquisition  of  a  depository  receipt  or  other 
evidence  of  interest  In  any  of  the  foregoing 
is  treated  as  an  acquisition  of  the  underlying 
asset.  Options,  warrants  and  rights  to  ac- 
qiilre  foreign  stock  or  obligations  are  subject 
to  tax  unless  received  In  a  distribution  which 
la  not  considered  a  taxable  acquisition,  as 
described  In  paragraph  6. 

S.    INTXEESTS   THZ   ACQinsmON    OF    WHICH    AX> 
ZXXMFT  raOM  TAX 

Exemptions  from  the  tax  are  provided  for 
acquisitions  of  interests  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  area  of  long-twm  capital  out- 
flows to  which  the  tax  Is  designed  to  apply. 
T^ese  exemptions  relate  to  the  type  of  In- 
terest acquired. 


Short-term  Indebtedness:  The  tax  does  not 
apply  to  ths  acquisition  of  any  Indebted- 
ness payable  upon  demand  or  within  3  years 
of  the  date  of  acquisition.  Thus,  acquisi- 
tion of  a  long-term  obligation  may  qxiallfy 
under  this  exemption  If  the  obligation  Is 
due  or  overdue  (and  therefore  payable  upon 
demand)  when  acquired  or  payable  within 
3  years  thereafter.  The  rules  for  fixing  the 
period  to  maturity  In  order  to  determine 
the  applicable  tax  rate,  set  forth  In  para- 
graph a,  alao  apply  In  determining  whether 
an  obligation  Is  payable  within  3  years. 
Accordingly,  where  an  obligation  Is  automa- 
tically renewable  without  afflrmatlve  action 
on  the  part  of  the  holder,  It  Is  not  considered 
an  exempted  short-term  Indebtedness  unless 
the  entire  unexpired  term.  Including  any  re- 
newal periods,  totals  less  than  3  years. 

Commercial  bank  loans:  Also  exempted 
from  the  tax  are  acqulsltloru  representing 
loans  made  for  conunerclal  purposes  by 
banks  In  the  ordinary  course  of  their  bank- 
ing business.  This  exemption  spplles  even 
If  the  maturity  of  the  loan  exceeds  the 
nxlnlmum  3-year  period.  It  Is  Irrelevant 
whether  the  loan  Is  evidenced  by  a  note  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness.  The  exemp- 
tion does  not  extend,  however,  to  Invest- 
ment banks,  trust  companies  or  others  not 
regularly  engaged  In  a  commercial  banking 
business.  Where  a  person  is  engaged  both 
In  the  conunerclal  banking  business  ahd 
In  other  businesses  or  activities,  only  those 
transactions  related  solely  to  the  commercial 
banking  buslnesa  are  exempt. 

Required  reserves  of  Insurance  companies: 
An  acquisition  of  foreign  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations is  exempt  from  the  tax  If  made  by 
a  corporation  In  the  normal  course  of  an 
Insurance  business  conducted  In  one  or  more 
foreign  countries  (and  not  with  the  Intent 
to  sell  such  Interests  or  ofler  them  for  sale 
to  any  US.  person),  to  the  extent  that  the 
Interests  acquired  are,  or  would  have  been, 
required  to  b;  held  In  connection  with  such 
business  by  application  to  such  business  of 
foreign  laws  which  were  in  force  on  the 
date  of  the  President's  message.  Thus,  a 
company  Insuring  risks  In  a  foreign  country 
which  requires  the  holding  of  reserves  re- 
lating to  such  risks  In  local  secxirltles  or 
obligations  would  be  permitted  to  acquire 
free  of  tax  the  holdings  necessary  to  meet 
such  requirement  with  respect  to  Its  busi- 
ness. The  exemption  extends,  however,  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  foreign  country  does 
not.  after  the  date  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, enact  more  stringent  reserve  or  holding 
requirements.  The  test  is  not  the  amount 
of  holdings  on  the  date  of  the  President's 
message;  If,  by  applying  the  foreign  law  In 
effect  on  such  date.  Increased  local  holdings 
are,  or  would  have  been,  required  (for  exam- 
ple, to  reflect  higher  levels  of  Insurance  In 
force),  acquisitions  necessary  to  achieve  the 
needed  Increase  are  exempted.  If,  however, 
the  Increased  holdings  are  required  by 
changes  In  the  applicable  foreign  law,  ac- 
quisitions designed  to  meet  the  changed  re- 
quirement are  not  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Direct  Investment:  The  tax  does  not  apply 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  direct  Investment  In 
a  foreign  subsidiary  or  affiliate.  Under  this 
exemption,  any  acquisition  of  the  stock  or 
debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  corporation  Is 
free  of  the  tax  If  the  U.S.  person  Immediately 
following  the  acquisition  owns  at  least  10 
percent  of  the  total  combined  voting  power 
of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote.  The 
10  percent  test  is  applied  without  regard 
to  the  attribution  rules  prescribed  by  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  exemption  for  direct  Investment  applies 
to  purchases  of  stock  or  obligations  of  the 
foreign  corporation  from  third  parties  as 
well  as  loans  and  capital  contributions  made 
direcUy  to  it. 

An  aoqulsltton  qualifying  as  a  direct  in- 
Testment  Is  denied  the  exemption,  however. 


If  the  foreign  corporation  Is  formed  or 
availed  of  by  the  U.S.  person  for  thejpurpose 
of  acquiring  any  stock  or  obligation  which 
co\ild  be  subject  to  tax  if  acquired  directly, 
unless  the  foreign  corporation  makes  such 
acquisition;  (a)  In  the  normal  course  of  a 
commercial  banking,  securities  underwriting 
or  brokerage  business  conducted  In  one  or 
more  foreign  countries;  or  (b)  In  the  normal 
course  of  an  Insurance  bu.«lness  conducted 
In  one  or  more  foreign  countries,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Interests  acquired  are,  or 
would  have  been  required  to  be  held  In  con- 
nection with  such  business  by  application  to 
such  business  of  foreign  laws  which  were  In 
force  on  the  date  of  the  President's  message. 
This  rule  Is  designed  to  prevent  avoidance  of 
the  proposed  tax  by  Indirect  acquisitions 
through  foreign  affiliates,  while  leaving  free 
of  tax  Investment  In  affiliates  which  acquire 
securities  Interests  In  the  normal  course  of 
their  active  business  activities. 

An  acquisition  otherwise  quallf3rlng  as  a 
direct  Investment  loses  Its  exemption  as  such 
If  made  with  the  Intent  of  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  to  any  U.S.  person  any  stock  or  obli- 
gation acquired.  This  rule  will  prevent 
avoidance  of  the  tax  through  a  combination 
of  the  direct  Investment  exemption  and  the 
exclusion  from  the  tax  of  later  acquisitions 
by  other  U.S.  persons  purchasing  from  the 
direct  Investor. 

The  principles  set  forth  In  this  section 
may  be  Illustrated  by  the  following 
examples : 

Example   1 

On  January  13.  1964,  A,  a  U.S.  citizen,  ac- 
quires 1(X)  shares  of  the  only  class  of  stock 
of  foreign  corporation  N,  which  Inunedlately 
thereafter  has  a  total  of  1,000  shares  out- 
standing. N  acquires  no  stock  nor  any  obli- 
gations having  a  maturity  of  3  years  or 
more.  As  acquisition  of  the  100  shares  of 
N  stock  is  exempt  from  tax  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  direct  Investment. 
Example  2 

The  facts  are  the  same  as  In  example  (1), 
except  that  later  In  1964,  A  lends  N  $100,000. 
taking  a  5-year  promissory  note  In  return. 
A's  acquisition  of  the  Indebtedness  of  N  Is 
exempt  from  tax  as  the  acquisition  of  a 
direct  Investment. 

Example  3 

The  facts  are  the  same  as  lo  example  (1), 
except  that  later  In  1994  A  purchases  from 
R,  a  nonresident  alien,  an  additional  60 
shares  of  the  stock  of  N.  A's  acquisition 
of  the  60  shares  is  exempt  frcxn  tax  as  the 
acquisition  of  a  direct  investment. 
Example  4 

The  facts  are  the  same  aa  in  example  (1). 
except  that  N  Is  a  foreign  personal  holding 
company,  engaged  solely  In  Investing  and 
trading  In  stock  and  obligations  of  foreign 
persons.  Since  N  Is  availed  of  by  A  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  interests  which  would 
be  subject  to  tax  If  acquired  directly  by  A, 
A's  acquisition  of  the  100  shares  of  N  stock 
Is  not  exempt  as  the  acquisition  of  a  direct 
Investment. 

Example  5 

The  facts  are  the  same  as  in  example  (1). 
except  that  N  acquires  100  percent  ot  the 
voting  stock  of  foreign  corporation  O.  which 
acquires  no  stock  or  obligations  of  foreign 
persons.  A's  acquisition  of  the  100  shares 
of  N  stock  Is  exempt  from  tax  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  direct  Investment,  since  the  Interest 
acquired  by  N  in  O  would.  If  acquired  di- 
rectly by  A.  be  exempt  from  tax  as  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  direct  Investment. 

International  organizations:  The  tax  Is 
also  Inapplicable  to  acquisitions  of  obliga- 
tions of  International  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  member.  This  exemp- 
tion does  not  extend  to  purchases  of  obliga- 
tions of  forelgfn  persons,  even  though  these 
obligations  are   acquired   from   an  interna- 
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tlonal    organization    of    yrl|lch    the    United 
States  is  a  member. 

Less  developed  countries:   The  tax  is  not 
applicable  to  the  acqulsjtlcxp  of  obligations 


is  then  computed  on  the  actual  value  of  the 
Interest  then  acquired,  less  the  value  of  the 
option,  warrant  or  right  previously  taxed. 
Conversion  of  an  obligation  Into  stock  of  the 
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Issued  or  guaranteed  bf  thfljJgoveTnment  of     same  Issuer  will  be  considered  an  acqiilsltlon 
«   iP««   rtPVAinrwvi   o«„n*«,  «,   or,    =««,,.„   ^-     Bubject  to  tax.  but  the  amount  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  tax  appropriate  to 
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a  less  developed  country  ot.  an  agency  or 
subdivision  of  such  ft  government.  Nor  Is 
It  applicable  to  stock  or  obligations  of  a 
corporation  which,  during  Its  last  annual 
accounting  period  prior  to  the  acquisition, 
meets  the  definition  of  a  "less  developed 
country  corporation"  In  section  955(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  reason  of  con- 
ducting an  active  business  In  countries  des- 
ignated as  less  developed  for  purposes  of  this 
tax.  This  Includes  companies  which  meet 
the  standards  of  section  955(c)  (2)  by  reason 
of  their  deriving  Income  from  aircraft  or 
vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  a  desig- 
nated country.  The  exemption  would  also 
be  available  for  new  Issues  of  stock  or  obliga- 
tions of  a  corporation  which  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate that  it  has  met  these  tests  for  a  period 
of  60  days  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  stock 
or  obligations  and  that  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue  to  meet  such  tests 
for  such  period  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  deem  appropriate. 

The  countries  to  be  considered  less  devel- 
oped countries  for  the  purposes  of  this  ex- 
emption will  be  designated  In  an  Executive 
order  to  be  Issued  by  the  President.  Por  the 
Interim  period  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  under  the  new  legislation,  all  countries 
designated  as  less  developed  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11071,  dated  December  27,  1962, 
will  be  considered  to  be  less  developed  for 
purposes  of  thU  tax.  This  Includes  all  coiin- 
trles.  and  oversea  territories  and  possessions 
of  countries  (other  than  countries  within 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc)  except  the  following: 
Australia,  Austria.  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany  (Federal  Republic), 
Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Japan,  Liechtenstein, 
Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
San  Marino,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

The  designation  of  a.  country  as  a  less 
developed  country  could  be  terminated  by  a 
further  Executive  order  after  30  days'  notice 
to  the  Oongress.  Any  termination  will  not 
affect  the  treatment  of  acquisitions  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  terminating 
Executive  order. 

e.    TAXABLK    ACQUISITIONS 

In   general,   any   acquisition   of    stock   or 
debt  obligations  of  a  foreign  issuer  or  obligor 
will    be    subject    to    tax    unless    specifically 
exempted.    It  Is  Irrelevant  whether,  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  piirposes,  the  transaction  in 
which   such   Interest  Is  acquired   would  be 
characterized  as  a  sale  or  exchange,  a  con- 
tribution  to   capital,   a   loan,  or  otherwise. 
The  fact  that  the  acquisition  occurs  as  part 
of  a  transaction  which  Is  tex  free  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  does  not  mean  that  It  Is 
exempt  from  this  tax.    A  contribution  to  the 
capital  of  a  foreign  corporation  will  be  con- 
sidered an  acquisition  of  a  stock  Interest  In 
such  corporation,  whether  or  not  any  new 
shares  or  certificates  are  Issued.    A  contribu- 
tion of  foreign  stock  or  obligations  to  the 
capital  of  a  domestic  corporation  constitutes 
a   taxable   acquisition   by  such  corporation. 
The  pledge  or  mortgage  of  stock  or  obliga- 
tions as  security  for  a  debt  will  not  be  con- 
sidered   an    acquisition    by    the    pledgee    or 
mortgagee,  but  any  subsequent  foreclosure, 
collection  or  purchase  will  constitute  a  tax- 
able acquisition. 

When  a  U.S.  person  acquires  an  option 
warrant  or  right  to  acquire  foreign  stock  or 
obligations,  the  acquisition  Is  limited  to 
the  option,  warrant  or  right  itself;  and  tax 
Is  computed  on  the  actual  value  of  that 
Interest  alone,  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the 
stock  or  obligations  which  may  be  acquired 
on  exercise.  A  later  exercise  Is  considered  a 
separately  Uxable  acquisition;   and  the  tax 


the  acquisition  of  the  obligation. 

The  distribution  as  a  dividend  of  stock  or 
obligations,  or  rights  to  acquire  the  same, 
win  not  be  considered  an  acquisition.  This 
Is  true  whether  or  not  such  distribution  Is 
tax  free  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes.  In 
addition,  the  tax  will  not  be  payable  upon 
the  receipt  by  a  domestic  corporation  of  stock 
or  obligations  In  a  foreign  corporation,  or 
Its  distribution  of  such  stock  or  obligations 
to  its  shareholders,  pursuant  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion described  In  section  368(a)  of  the  Code. 
These  rules  will  permit  the  continued  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  securities  In  cases  where 
no  outflow  of  capital  from  the  United  States 
Is  Involved. 

Gifts,  legacies,  bequests  and  similar  dona- 
tive transfers  will  not  be  treated  as  taxable 
acquisitions. 

The  fact  that  the  acquiring  person  Is  an 
underwriter,  dealer  or  other  person  engaged 
In  the  distribution  of  securities  will  not 
exempt  him  from  tax.  Thus,  if  an  under- 
writer makes  a  firm  purchase  of  securities 
the  acquisition  of  which  Is  subject  to  tax, 
this  constitutes  a  taxable  acquisition,  even 
though  the  acquisition  constitutes  part  of 
an  imderwrltlng  distribution  which  contem- 
plates the  resale  of  the.  securities  by  the 
underwriter.  (An  excHuslonrin  the  case  of 
resales  to  foreigners  Is  s^  forth  In  paragraph 
7.  Subsequent  acqulslttens  by  Americans  in 
the  distribution  procesf  would  not  bear  the 
tax  under  the  rules  relating  to  nontaxabllity 
of  acquisitions  from  other  American  persons 
described  in  paragraph  7.  Exclusion  of 
brokers  and  agents*  transactions  Is  also  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  7.) 

If  any  security  Is  acquired  on  behalf  of  a 
U.S.  person  by  a  nominee,  the  U.S.  person  Is 
liable  for  the  tax.  Any  acquisition  by  a 
U.S.  person  will  be  deemed  to  be  for  his  own 
account  and  not  as  a  nominee  unless  the 
person  furnishes  adequate  proof  that  the 
acquUltlon  was  for  the  account  of  another 
person,  whether  a  US.  person  or  a  foreigner. 

To  prevent  avoidance  of  the  tax  through 
Interposition  of  foreign  entitles,  the  transfer 
of  cash  or  other  property  by  a  VS.  person  to 
a  foreign  trust  or  partnership  will  be  con- 
sidered the  acquisition  of  a  taxable  Interest 
unless  It  Is  first  established  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  the 
foreign  trust  or  partnership  »iii  not  acquire 
stock,  securities  or  obligations,  the  direct 
acquisition  of  which  by  the  U.S.  person  would 
give  rise  to  the  tax. 

The  rules  set  forth  In  this  section  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 
Example  1 

^^}Lr}^^-  ^'  *  ^"3-  citizen,  purchases  for 
$1,000  warrants  entitling  him  to  purchase  at 
any  time  within  2  years  100  shares  of  the 
common  stock  of  M,  a  foreign  corporation 
at  a  total  price  of  $10,000.  Assuming  that 
the  transaction  U  not  exempt,  the  acquUl- 
tlon of  the  warrants  by  A  is  subject  to  tax 

^^^^"^'^  ""*  **^^"*'  ^^'"«  °^  the  warrants 
($1,000  if  A  was  dealing  at  arm's  length  and 
no  special  conditions  affected  the  trans- 
action ) . 

Example  2 
The  facts  are  the  same  as  in  example  ( 1 ) 
except    that   later   In    1964.   A   exercises    the 
warrants.     The  shares  acquired  on  exercise 
have  an  actual  value  at  that  time  of  $12  000 
Assuming  that  the  transaction  Is  not  exempt 
the  acquisition  of  shares  of  M  stock  by  A  te 
subject  to  Ux  based  upon  the  actual  value 
of  the  shares  at  the  time  of  their  acquisi- 
tion  ($12,000).  less  the  actual  value  of  the 
warrants   at   the    time   of   their   acquisition 
($1,000)  or  $11,000. 


Example  sl 

B,  a  domestic  corp>oratlon,  receives  as  a 
dividend  distribution  from  foreign  corpora- 
tion N  rights  to  acquire  the.  stock  of  foreign 
corporation  O.  B's  acqulsltldn  of  these  rlghu 
Is  not  a  taxable  acquisition,  j 

Example  .<^* 

C,  a  U.S.  citizen,  Is  ^stAckholdet  in  do- 
mestic corporation  P.  %irsuant  to  agree- 
ment, foreign  corporatlo^R  acquires  all  of 
the  stock  of  P  In  return  for  voting  stock  of  R. 
In  a  transaction  which  qualifies  as  a  reorgani- 
zation under  section  368(a)(1)(B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  P  distributes  the 
voting  stock  of  R  to  C  In  exchange  for  his 
stock  In  P.  Prior  to  the  reorganization,  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  Issues  a 
ruling  under  section  367  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  that  the  exchange  pursuant  to 
the  reorganization  was  not  In  pursuance  of  a 
plan  having  as  one  of  Its  principal  purposes 
the  avoidance  of  Federal  Income  taxes.  Nei- 
ther the  acquisition  by  P  nor  the  acquisi- 
tion by  C  of  the  voting  stock  of  R  Is  con- 
sidered a  taxable  acquisition. 

Date  of  acquisition:  An  acquisition  Is 
deemed  to  occur  when  a  U.S.  person  first  be- 
comes unconditionally  obligated  to  acquire 
the  stock  or  debt  obligation  Involved.  In 
the  normal  open  market  purchase,  this  occurs 
on  the  trade  date,  that  Is,  the  date  when  the 
order  to  purchase  Is  executed.  It  is  irrele- 
vant when  legal  title  passes  to  the  acquiring 
person,  when  certificates  or  other  evidence  of 
Interest  are  delivered,  or  when  any  payment 
or  other  performance  by  the  purchaser  occurs 
If  the  obligation  of  the  U.S.  person  to  ac- 
quire the  Interest  is  subject  to  conditions 
precedent  which  are  more  than  mere  nominal 
conditions,  the  acquisition  will  not  be 
deemed  to  occur  until  those  conditions  have 
been  satisfied.  Por  example.  If  the  obligation 
of  a  U.S.  lender  to  purchase  promissory  notes 
of  a  foreign  corporation  Is  subject  to  the 
purchaser's  receipt  on  the  closing  date  of  an 
opinion  of  counsel  that  the  notes  are  duly 
Issued  and  binding  obligations  of  the  Issuer 
the  acquisition  will  not  be  deemed  to  occur 
until  that  opinion  has  been  delivered. 

7.    NONTAXABLE    ACQUISITIONS 

An  acquisition  will  not  be  subject  to  tax 
If  It  constitutes  merely  a  broker's  or  agent's  ' 
transaction,  if  the  acquisition  Is  from  an- 
other U.S.  person,  or  If  it  Is  made  by  an 
underwriter  or  dealer  for  resale  to  foreigners 
as  part  of  an  underwriting  distribution. 

Brokers'  and  nominees'  transactions-   The 
tax  would  not  apply  to  the  acquisition   by 
a  broker  or  his  nominee  of  foreign  stock  or     • 
securities  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  broker  to  sell  or  accept  delivery  of  the 
stock  or  securities  on  behalf  of  his  customer 
A  transfer  Into  the  name  of  a  selling  agent 
such  as  a  bank,  would  generally  be  subject 
to  tax,  although   no  liability  would   be   In- 
curred If  a  certificate  or  other  evidence  of 
Interest  Is  merely  delivered  to  an  agent  who 
acquires  no  legal  title  or  other   Interest  In 
the  underlying  stock  or  security.    An  under- 
writer acting  only  on  a  "best  efforts"  basis 
therefore    will    not    bear    the    tax       Several 
technical   exemptions   will  be  made   In  the 
case  of  transfers  of  legal  title  without  change 
in   beneficial   ownership.     These   rules    gen- 
erally follow  those  applied  under  the  stock 
and  secur^es  transfer  taxes. 

Acquisition  from  another  UJ3.  person  ■  An 
acquisition  of  stock  or  debt  obligations  by 
a  U.S.  person  from  another  person  who  has 
been  a  U.S.  person  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  ownership  of  the  stock  or  debt  obli- 
gations (or  continuously  since  the  date  of 
the  President's  message)  wUl  not  be  sub- 
ject to  tax.  In  determining  whether  he  Is 
exempted  from  tax  by  this  rule,  the  pur- 
chaser will  be  entitled  to  rely  upon  a  cer- 
tificate supplied  to  him,  attesting  to  the 
prior  U.S.  ownership.  This  certificate  U 
to  be  executed  either  by  the  former  owner 
or   by  the   nominee   of    the   former    owner 
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The  signature  must  be  fruaranteed  by  a 
bank  or  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion oX  Securities  Dealers.  Where  the  cer- 
tificate Is  executed  bj  a  aoaainee.  It  will  not 
be  neC'Sssary  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
actual  owner  to  the  purvhaser;  but  the 
nominee  will  be  required  to  maintain  ade- 
quate records  to  idemtlfy  the  US.  person 
for  whose  account  the  securities  were  held 
and  to  establish  such  owner's  US.  citizen- 
ship, residence  or  incorporation  during  his 
period  of  ownership.  While  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  certificate  In  the  great  majority 
oi  cases  will  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  related  se- 
curity, it  could  be  delivered  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time  thereafter.  Tem- 
porary forms  of  certificates  which  the  Treas- 
ury Department  will  accept  on  an  Interim 
basts  will  be  made  available  promptly  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  effect  of  this  rule  will  be  to  exempt 
from  the  tax  stock  and  debt  obligations 
which  are  held  by  U.S.  persons  on  the  date 
of  the  President's  message,  and  to  assure 
that  only  one  acquisition  tax  will  be  paid 
on  such  interests  thereafter  acquired,  so 
long  as  continuous  U.S.  ownership  Is  main- 
tained. A  person  who  has  not  maintained 
his  status  as  a  US.  person  during  the  entire 
period  of  his  ownership  of  a  security  (or 
continuously  since  Jxily  18,  1»«3)  would  be 
unable  to  execute  the  certificate  referred  to 
above:  this  rule  U  Intended  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  US  exemption  through  changes  In 
residence  status  or  place  of  Incorporation. 

Brokers,  dealers  and  thch'  nooalnees  will 
be  permitted  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  utilize 
simplified  certificate  procedures  where  a 
large  volume  of  transactions  executed 
through  other  brokers  or  dealers  are  In- 
volved. 

Anyone  executing  a  false  certificate  will 
be  liable  for  the  tax  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  collected  from  the  purchaser 
upon  the  acquisition  and  to  criminal  and 
civil  penalties.  The  purchaser,  however,  will 
still  be  absolved  of  any  tax  liability  unless 
he  has  actual  knowledge  of  Iftkud  committed 
In    the  execution   of   the   certificate. 


Underwriters  cr  Scalers  reaelllng  to  for- 
eigners: Any  U.S.  undMinrltcr  or  dealer  who 
reaellB  foreign  stock  or  ■— ui  Itlea  to  foreign- 
ers, as  part  of  the  dlstrtbutloB  of  a  new  Issue 
offered  to  the  public.  wkU  be  exempted  from 
tax  otherwise  payable  upon  his  acquisition 
of  the  stock  or  securltlec.  Any  person  claim- 
ing this  exemption  wHl  be  required  to  re- 
port his  acquisition,  specify  the  manner  In 
which  such  stock  cr  sccttrltlcs  were  dis- 
tributed, and  attach  to  hla  appropriate  re- 
tvim  certificates  of  Amerlcaa  ownership 
covering  such  stock  or  ■ceuvtUes,  executed 
by  the  underwriter  or  any  dealer  partici- 
pating In  the  distribution  Mad  selling  the  In- 
terests to  any  person  other  than  a  U.S.  per- 
son. Thus,  for  example,  an  underwriter,  as 
part  of  an  underwriting,  may  sell  stock  to  a 
U.S.  dealer  who  buys  them  for  hla  own  ac- 
count. The  underwriter  Ls  tentatively  sub- 
ject to  the  acquisition  tax  and  may  properly 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  dealer  a  certificate 
of  American  ownership  covering  such  stock. 
If  the  dealer  does  net  In  turn  deliver  a 
certificate  of  American  own^ship  when  he 
resells  the  stock,  he  may  excMttc  such  a  cer- 
tificate with  respect  to  the  stock  and  return 
It  to  the  underwriter.  The  underwriter  may 
then  claim  exemption  by  Mtag  the  proper  re- 
turn and  attaching  the  dealer's  certificate. 
The  dealer  remains  exempt  from  tax  by  vlr- 
ture  of  the  certificate  o^  Aaacrlcan  owner- 
ship received  from  the  underwriter. 

In  general,  any  resale  by  an  underwriter  or 
dealer  will  be  subject  to  this  rule  if  made 
within  the  period  of  time  provided  In  the 
underwriting  agreenaent  for  the  distribution 
of  the  underwritten  la8«e. 

Payment  of  tax  muet.  however,  be  made 
by  the  underwriter  or  tteaier  upon  filing  of 


the  return  covering  the  period  during  which 
his  acquisition  occurred  If  the  conditions  for 
exemption  have  not  then  been  fulfilled;  and 
sales  will  not  be  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Issue  unless  It  can  be 
clearly  established  that  the  stock  or  securl- 
tlec sold  are  part  of  the  seller's  allotment 
or  participation. 

S.    XTFECTIVX   DA"r« 

As  previously  Indicated  the  tax  will  be 
applicable  to  acquisitions  occurring  after  the 
date  of  the  President's  message,  an  acquisi- 
tion being  deemed  to  take  place  when  a 
binding  commitment  Is  made  to  acquire  the 
Interest  Involved.  The  tax  will  not  be  Im- 
posed, however,  on  acquisitions  of  stock  or 
securities  covered  by  a  registration  state- 
ment (or.  In  the  case  of  an  open-end  invest- 
ment company,  a  posteffectlve  amendment) 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission on.  or  within  90  days  prior  to,  the 
date  of  the  President's  message  where  such 
acquisitions  occur  within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  Presidents  message  This  rule 
relates  only  to  the  number  of  shares  or  face 
amount  of  Indebtednefs  set  forth  In  the 
registration  as  of  the  date  of  the  President's 
meaaage:  If  the  number  of  shares  or  face 
amount  of  Indebtedness  covered  by  the  regis- 
tration statement  Is  Increased  by  amend- 
ments filed  after  that  date,  none  of  such  In- 
terests may  be  acquired  free  of  tax.  Other 
amendments  to  the  registration  statement 
will  not  affect  the  taxability  of  acquisitions. 

This  provision  Is  designed  to  avoid  hard- 
ship to  foreign  Issuers  with  public  offerings 
of  securities  In  an  advanced  stage  of  prepa- 
ration. The  rules  providing  cutoff  dates  are 
designed  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  exception, 
either  through  reactivation  of  old  filings  of 
registration  statements  subsequently  "put 
on  the  shelf"  or  In  cases  where  a  long-term 
exemption  nUght  otherwise  be  achieved 
under  a  registration  statement  contemplating 
a  continuing  public  offering  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  (as  might  be  the 
case,  for  example,  under  a  registration  of 
shares  offered  by  a  foreign  Investment  com- 
pany). 

9.    MISCZI.L.ANEOUS    PKOVISlONS 

Returns  and  payment  of  tax:  Every  US. 
person  making  an  acquisition  of  foreign 
stock  or  debt  obligations  which  Is  subject 
to  tax  will  be  required  to  report  that  trans- 
action by  filing  a  return.  In  addition,  a 
return  will  be  required  with  respect  to  trans- 
actions which  do  not  bear  the  tax  because 
of  prior  American  ownership  or  because  of 
the  exemption  for  Interects  resold  by  under- 
writers or  dealers  to  foreigners.  Returns  will 
not  be  required  with  respect  to  Interects  the 
acquisition  of  which  Is  exempt  as  described 
In  paragraph  5  or  with  respect  to  brokrrs' 
or  similar  transactions  described  in  para- 
graph 7. 

The  first  of  such  returns  will  be  required 
to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
first  full  calendar  month  following  the  end 
of  the  calendar  quarter  in  which  Implemen- 
ting legislation  Is  enacted  and  will  cover  all 
transactions  subject  to  the  legislation  oc- 
curring on  or  before  the  last  day  of  such 
calendar  quarter.  Thereafter,  returns  will 
be  required  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  last 
day  of  the  calendar  month  following  the  end 
of  the  calendar  quarter  In  which  an  acquisi- 
tion is  made.  All  acquisitions  for  the  cov- 
ered quarter  may  be  reported  in  the  same 
return.  Payment  of  any  tax  due  on  trans- 
actions reported  In  the  return  must  accom- 
pany it.  If  the  person  filing  the  return  has 
received  any  Certificate  of  American  Owner- 
ship and  claims  exemption  from  tax  on  a 
transaction  by  reason  of  the  prior  American 
ownership  shown  in  such  certificate,  the 
certificate  must  accompany  the  retiirn.  As 
described  In  paragraph  7.  a  certificate  must 
also  be  submitted  when  an  underwriter  or 
dealer  claims  exemption  by  reason  of  resale 
to  a  foreigner. 


Administrative  provisions:  Provision  will 
be  made  for  the  application  of  the  civil  and 
criminal  penalties  for  the  failure  to  file  re- 
turns, filing  of  fraudulent  returns,  the  will- 
ful fallvire  to  file  a  return  or  to  pay  tax.  etc.. 
which  are  provided  in  the  case  of  other 
Pederal  taxes.  Interest  on  underpayment  or 
nonpayment  of  the  tax  will  also  be  collect- 
ible. The  perldb  of  limitations  for  assessing 
the  tax  or  for  filing  a  claim  for  refund  of 
taxes  paid  will  be  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided In  the  case  of  Pederal  Income  taxes. 

TRKAStniT  Dkpabtmknt, 
Washington.  DC.  July  20.  1963. 

July  19  remains  the  effective  date  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax.  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy,  on  purchases  of  all  for- 
eign securities  outside  of  the  United  States, 
the  "Qeasury  said  today. 

Following  the  President's  message  on  July 
18.  the  Treasury  announced  a  delay  to  Aug- 
ust 16  as  the  date  from  which  purchases  of 
outstanding  foreign  securities  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  the  proposed  tax.  If  those 
purchases  were  effected  on  U.S.  national  se- 
curities exchange  registered  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  delay  does  not  apply  to  transactions 
carried  out  on  foreign  securities  exchanges 
nor  to  transactions  In  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere  which  are  not  carried  out  through 
U.S.  registered  securities  exchanges.  The 
recommended  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
tax  on  such  transactions,  and  for  taxable 
newly  Issued  foreign  securities  purchased  by 
American  investors,  remains  July  19. 

The  Treasury  and  representatives  of  the 
exchanges  are  currently  developing  the  de- 
tailed procedures  Involved  in  applying  the 
rules  of  the  proposed  tax  to  transactions  on 
these  US.  exchanges. 


Tkxasuxt  Dxpartmxnt. 
WasMngton.  DC,  July  21,  1993. 

Joint  CANADiAN-UNnxo  Statxs  Statement 

Representatives  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  met  In  Washington  during  the  week- 
end to  appraise  the  Impact  on  the  Canadian 
fiiuincial  markets  of  the  proposed  U.S.  "in- 
terest equalization  tax." 

The  two  Goveriunents  recognize  the  need 
for  effective  action  to  Improve  the  balance- 
of-payments  positions  of  both  countries  and 
t)oth  are  equally  determined  that  such  ac- 
tion shall  not  Impair  the  intimate  economic 
relationships  between  the  two  countries,  nor 
Impede  the  growth  essential  for  both  eco- 
nomies. 

For  many  years  the  capital  markets  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  closely  Intercon- 
nected, and  US.  exports  of  capital  to  Can- 
ada have  financed  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  Canadian  current  account  deficit  with 
the  United  States.  This  need  continues.  A 
portion  of  these  flows  must  be  supplied 
through  the  sale  of  new  Issues  of  Canadian 
securities  In  American  markets.  United 
States  officials  had  considered  that  ample 
flows  for  these  needs  would  continue  under 
the  proposed  "Interest  equalization  tax." 
However,  Canadian  representatives  stated 
that  this  would  require  a  very  substantial 
rise  in  the  entire  Canadian  Interest  rate 
structure.  It  was  recognized  by  both  gov- 
ernments that  such  a  development  would  be 
underslrable  In  the  present  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation  U.S.  officials 
agreed  that  the  draft  legUlatlon  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  would  Include  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  a  procedure  under  which 
the  President  could  modify  the  application 
of  the  tax  by  the  establishment  from  time 
to  time  of  exemptions,  which  he  could  make 
either  unlimited  or  limited  In  amount.  The 
President  would  thus  have  the  flexibility  to 
permit  tax-free  purchases  of  new  Issues 
needed  to  malnUIn  the  unimpeded  flow  of 
trade  and  payments  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  take  care  of  exceptional  sltua- 
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tlons  that  might  arise  in  the  caee  of  oth^r      y.^^      .  A4o4l 

S?dTot-mS^fy^»ti'e?  -^^TZtiZ     r-r^^-'"--^^^^  I'n^t'S;^,'—  '"^^^  ^^  —  -"- 

tlons  between  C^n^lTnllVeVn^Ji^,:  l^T  ^°'^"'*-    "  *"  °°*  "P«<=t«l  tSffong^  by  KrStSn^l"'"''^'?  °'  securities  issued 

have  not  been  a  major  facti  ^'^^^''  Z    ""^  '^"^'^^''g  '^'^^  ^  this  country  will  UniS?  4^A.  f  organizations  of  which  the 

The  Canadian   authorlU^'  stated   th«^    ,t  f^^"^*  appreciably  following  the  charge  in  coui^H.!  \l  *  member,  governments  of 

would    not   be    the    dS^^^S   or    in^ntlon   of  m„'rw'*^°r'   '^'^   ^'^^   ^'^^   ahort-terS  anS^J^r^oraUonr^n  "^   ''^,  '^''   developed. 

Canada    to    increase    her    forel^    exchange  ^1h  *  "h"*''  ^'''^"  *^'«  ^'"P^^  »"PP»y  ot  do-  a?e  cemer/d  in^c»  h°^*,  P^^^^'P^^  activities 

reserves  through  the  proceedc  of  ho7ro«^2^  ^^"°  savings.  *^  ,,nH»^  .f®*^  *"  '^^^  developed  countries.    An 

m  the  United  States  fn^Ti  the^,o^an^d  !"'  ''''  '"^"'*  '""^'  ^°'^^^"'  ^^^  long-term      from'S  fL"'   '"'"'"    ^°^^    ^«    exempteS 

expectation   of    both   OovernmenL    ti^t    h        "^^   appropriate   to   domestic  needa   invite     ii<,«^.*       ^^  ,°"  acquisitions  of  stock  or  ob- 

mamuinlng  clo.se  ^nSritTtToTrwin  prove'  |J^.Tv%°'  r^^'V^  ^«'"  '^  t^V^^  Swr'ltlnf  of  *°  'V^Y'^  ^'  P"*  °'  '^^ 

pocslble   in   practice   to  have  an   unllmlSS  ^i"^,!,''^^^''^'^"*^  t^^*  P'^ces  heavy  strains  "°^^f*;"'»g  of  a  new  issue, 

exemption  for  Canada  without  advereeeffe^  hnn^     balance  of  payments.     In  1962  $1.1  ^J,^!,^""  ^ff^'^  be  applied  to  acqulsltlona 

on  the  United  Stetes.  "^^  b""°'^  °'  "«w  foreign  long-term  securities  °^C""-inK  after  the  date  of  the  President^ 

It    was   agreed    that    active    consultations  T''^       **  *°  ^^   Interests;  and  sales  of  new  ^^^^ff-     "  would   not  apply  to   purchase 

would  continue  to  strengthen  tle^^(^  |^C  Snl^"/"*'"'""'"*  ""  '^*  ""  ^  "^^^^^  "e  runT  ^°'^"'"^^i«  "^^^  °n  the  open  market  on 

nomlc  relations  between   the   two  c^nSS  ^l^f      \>  *    substantially    higher    rate    this  °  w.^t  ?>f   l^**  "^^^  °^   ^  °^h«  purchases 

and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  me^ures  fS  K«   IlT'^^'Z    °'v.  °"t«tandlng    foreign  ZonT^^^lu''^^'  °°  '^*  ^^^  was  uncondH 

making  the  maximum  practicable  "ntrtbu  JTJ^  L  ^,  equities   by  U.S.   Interects   have  ^1°"?"^  obligated  to  make.    Exemption  from 

tlon  to  economic  expansion  and  the  stren^^h  ^""^   ^"^^  ^"^  *»^^«  substantially  in-  **"*  ^^  ^°"'«1  also  be  provided  for  purchase 

and  stability  of  ^T^u^^  "'^  "'"""^'^  ^'!!«^^  '^  1963.  ^  '"  made  wlt^hln  60  days  after  the  da?rof  thi 

1.'^''  ^'*2''t^"°°»  "'^'^'^  '"«"'  conducted  nn^.L^"i*'?!^*r*'°"  ^''^  ^"^«  tl°>e  bas  w^tt  ^ov/r^^^^^  " '^*  ^"^''^  P"^<=ba6ed 
in  the  U^.  Treaaury  on  Sat^day  and  Sun-  ??i"*^?  °"*  *bat  a  portion  of  these  foreign  m/d  wl?h  t^  «^  *.  "K^^t^ation  statement 
day  Included  for  Canada.  Ambas«idor  Charles      ^.^  ^°'"  capital  now  met  from  US   sources      ^.     .  .*'^*  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 

f.  ''^''^'^■-  !-"««  R*«nin2rS.veSioT"  ^^"i'  ""?''  appropriately  be  satisfied  ?n  the  "^TpLTJ'^I"'  '°  "^'^  '"'°'  ^  t^e^datHf 
the    Bank   of    Canada;    A.    P.    w    Plumntre      ^'"ower's  own  market  or  by  countries  with  President  s  message. 

Aaslstant  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance;    and  f,^*"*^*  of  payments  surpluses.     The  Impoel-  Rate  or  tax 

A^  E.  Ritchie.  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  }^^  proposed  tax  will  encourage  this  The   tax,    which   would    h*   k»     - 

State    for  External    Affair.;    for   the   uSt^  foces^  by  tending  to  equalize  costs  of  longer-  ^alue  of  thelecurlt^aciulr^   w^.'J!!  ^^^ 

States.    Dougla.    Dillon,    Secretary    of    t^  ^™  financing  In  the  United  State.  andSn  Po«ed  at  the  ^te  of  iSTrS^W^h^  """ 

Treasury;    George   Ball.   Under   Secretery  of  '"f^*'*^^   abroad,   reducing  the   incentive   to  of  stock.    In  the  case  of  ^J^=  J    ,*^'"'"* 

f^'V^'^''  ^    ^^^^^  ^'^dcr  SecreS^  tt  t*l"  'T^^l  "^  ^""^  ^""*^^  states  simply  to  rate  of  tax  woiSS  S^gear^  2  t^^"'"!'  f^* 

the  -lYeasury  for  Monetary  Affah-s;  and  sLn-  i!vin.^'*''^'T   °'   *  ^^''''''   "^t"''*^   ^^t  Period  to  maCty    fanj^R  from   a^s'"''''^ 

SLa.f.^^'     ^'"«'*°»     Secreury     of     the     Ty  us   ,n^r.«r'  ^/".^PP"*^  '°  P"^^^"««     ""*  to  16  percent%s  fXis  ^^  P*'" 

Treasury.  oy  us.  Interests  of  foreign  securlUes  sold  bv  x-  ,     o  imiows. 

foreigners,  would  Introduce  a  differential  of  Maturity  arid  tax  rate 

TEEAsuar  DaPAETMEOT.  ri^'il°^i'^*^'^.  ^    percent    between    capital  ^^    ,                                                            Percent 

Washington.  D.C.  July  18.1963  f?**?  o^J'o'nestlc  and  foreign  borrowers  seek-  ^^    l«ast   3    years,    but   less    than   ai>4. 

The  Treasury  Departmcat  announc«Kl  to  ^"8  ^""ds  In  the  U.S.  market.                                         years e«inan3i4 

frtH-^*"**   P'"*''*^"    °'    *»~*K^    ««:urltles  Z**     tax     will     thus     complement     the  ^*  '*"*  3'/»   years,  but  less'than'iiY 

^f T^  ^^    a    nauonal    sec«rltle.    exchange  ^''"°"    «'    the   Pederal   Reserve    System   de-  ./?"' 8  5? 

r^r^I^f^  ^"^  ""^  Securlticc  and  Exchange  f  8"^:?  to  Influence  short-term  rates,  without  ^*  ^^^^  *'^   y*^"-  but  less  than"5% 

Commuslon   would    not   be   subject   to    the  i'^Pf'l'^g  access  to  the  American  market  by      ./?*" — -                  43s 

Pr^iHlL*?"tV^"°°    ^    proposed    by    the  '"""^  «"f"  ""^ble  to  find  longer-term  funds  ^'  '^'  ^-'^  y^ars.  but  less  th^"6% 

President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  to-  available  on  reasonable  terms  elsewhere  nor  .  ^^*" B  in 

day  on  purchases  made  on  such  exchanges  P'-evenUng  purchase  of  foreign  securities  by  ^'  ^®"*  6>4  years,  but  less  than"7V; 

prior  to  and  Including  August  16,  1963.  American  Interest*.     Allocation  of  func^for          years.. "^   '^ 

_     investment  In  foreign  securities  and  the  de-  ^^  "'^^*  '''/»   years,  but  lesi"'than'8%              " 

TREA8I7BT  DwAKTMENT,  termination  of  securltlcs  to  be  Offered  In  the         ^^^''^ «  «;n 

Washington.  D.C..  July  19,  1963.  ^,^-  market  would  continue  to  be  the  result  ^'  '®^*  ®'/a  years,  but  less"  than'fiVt 

Information  on  Phoi^sxd.  Interest  Equali-  fh."?^!^''*^  f '"'''"  *'''*  decisions.    Accordingly,      ./f^Vv 7  10 

zATioN  Tax  l''*   .  \*''"'  equalization  tax  serves  domestic  ^'  '^'"'  ^'/»  years,  but  less  than  16% 

„._„^ ^^  and  international  needs  in  a^Wav  that  mm            years "  ^"^     _  „^ 

.■^i~f^^°---^  •  ••-'  .'^-n.^%=ii-.7„si£?s  *ur..\^-.f!--- - £.-H  ]i 
4r.;fs,rp';s^'?^'s,-rrrci:  sS';,?'^if.•v,\^fr%™S  *vir."i~"-"^"»i*- '" 

?.pt^':„t"ui'.or„jik'-,„-±j  ."S'f^e:.4r£ESvIS  ^^^^'-^<^^^  ""' 

S."Ji^rSV--^?~;Lr  ^^^'iSr^S^^^s:^  ^-^^v^^i^:::::::-  -- 

erm   fund,  from  the  United  States.     Dur-  othe?  eWden^."^f".  °/  ^^^Po^'tary  receipts   or  ^  The  tax  would  not  be  deductible  for  Fad- 
ing 1962.  that  outfiow  amounted  to  $0.5  bll-  quire  such^merL."'*'^'  *"'  °'  ''«^**  ^°  «-  ^^di?'°°'*  ^"  purposes  but  would  Le  In- 

lon   on   recorded   account;    and   unrecorded  able  b?  aS  U  9    rl  !      The  tax  would  be  pay-  clud«l  as  an  Item  of  cost  in  the  tax  basis 

hmV*^^'^"*w'^°''•^   *   '"^*ber  loss   of  $1.0  porltufns     inchJ  n^''^'  '■"/''ents.  and  cor-  ^°^  the  stock  or  obligation  acquired, 

billion,  the  bulk  of  which  Is  believed  to  rep-  from  Ped^rif  .        "^    organizations    exempt  LiABiLrrT   foe   thz  tax 

resent  short-term  capital      The  *hr.rt  fll^T           T  'federal  Income  taxes.     The  tax  would  tt,»  tt  q  '^^    roB   thz  tax 

capital   outflow  hacSnUnued    in   .^^^™  ^^^'^  ^°  portfolio  purchases  of  stock  or  debt  u^    ^t  f"^°"  '"^'^*"«  *  taxable  acqulsl- 

S.^£ipSE~-H  HE^E—^-si  S:5S£3r=? 

the  Unl^*Sta?e.'"  ^?^  movementc  from     of  Interests  presTnfiy  heW   by  ^^rTca^       f!^  f"'^  ''""'^  '^"^er  all  Vlor  a^uliftlon^ 
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Imposed  on  the  Issuer  or  seller,  or  ajaj  under- 
writer dealer,  broker,  or  transfer  or  deposit 
agent  (except  wltk  respect  to  his  own  pur- 
chases) . 

BZCLUBIOtr    OF   SKCtnUTICS   PaXVIOUSLT    HELD   BT 
AMXaiCAMS 

An  acquisition  from  another  U.S.  person 
would  not  be  subject  to  tax.  To  permit 
tracing  of  securities  covered  by  this  exclu- 
sion, a  US.  transferor  would  execute  a  cer- 
tificate attesting  that  he  was  a  US  citizen, 
resident  or  corporation  during  the  period  of 
his  ownership  of  the  security.  A  nominee 
would  be  permitted  to  attest  that  the  secu- 
rity had  been  held  for  the  account  of  a  US 
person  If  such  nominee  kept  adequate  rec- 
ords to  Identify  the  actual  owner  of  the  se- 
curities and  such  owner's  US.  citizenship, 
residence  or  incorporation.  The  signature 
on  any  certificate  would  be  reqxilred  to  be 
guaranteed  by  a  bank  or  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Securities  Dealers.  In 
determining  his  liability  for  the  tax,  a  pxu- 
chaser  would  be  entitled  to  rely  on  any  such 
certificate.  While  the  certificate  might  be 
delivered  along  with  the  security  In  most 
cases.  It  could  be  delivered  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  thereafter. 

There  are  attached  temporary  forms  of 
certificates,  together  with  instructions  and 
sample  fllled-ln  forms,  which  the  Treasury 
Department  will  accept  In  fulfillment  of 
these  requirements  pending  enactment  of 
the  legislation  by  the  Congress  and  Issuance 
of  regulations  and  forms  thereunder  These 
Interim  forms  will  be  made  available  prompt- 
ly by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  fac- 
simile reproductions  conforming  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Revenue  Procedure  61-31, 
1960-2  Cum.  B\ill.  1003,  will  be  accepted. 

KXTLANATION    OF   EXEMPTIONS 

As  Indicated  above,  no  acquisition  would 
be  subject  to  the  tax  If  the  obligation  ac- 
quired Is  payable  upon  demand  or  within  3 
years  of  Its  acquisition.     Most  trade  financing 


transactions  will  faU  within  this  exception 
In  addition,  the  exemption  of  loans  made  by 
commercial  banks  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  banking  business  wUl  permit  tax-free 
trade  financing  on  a  longer  term  basis. 

Direct  InvestmenU  In  oversea  subsidiaries 
and  ailUlates  would  be  exempted  from  the 
tax.  A  direct  Investor  would  be  defined  as 
one  who  owns  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  entitled  to  vote.  If 
a  U.8.  person  qualified  as  a  direct  Investor, 
his  acquisition  of  both  stock  and  debt  secu- 
rities of  the  foreign  corporation  would  be  ex- 
empted. This  exemption  would  be  denied, 
however.  If  the  foreign  corporation  were 
formed  or  availed  of  by  a  US.  person  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  securities  which  would 
be  subject  to  tax  If  acquired  directly,  unless 
the  foreign  corporation  acquired  the  secu- 
rities In  the  normal  course  of  a  commercial 
banking,  securities  underwriting,  or  broker- 
age business  conducted  In  one  or  more  for- 
eign countries.  Insurance  companies  would 
be  exempted  from  tax  on  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  securities  In  the  normal  course  of  a 
foreign  Insurance  business  carried  on  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiaries,  to  the  extent 
that  the  securities  acquired  are,  or  would 
have  been,  required  to  be  held  In  connection 
with  such  business  by  application  to  such 
business  of  foreign  laws  which  were  In  force 
on  the  date  of  the  President's  message. 

Purchases  of  securities  issued  by  any  in- 
ternational organization  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  member  would  not  bear  the  tax. 
This  would  exempt  piu'chases  by  Americans 
of  the  obligations  of  such  organizations  as 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank. 

The  exemption  for  acquisition  of  securities 
Issued  by  governments  of  less-developed 
countries  would  Include  purchases  of  secu- 
rities Issued  by  any  corporation  with  the 
guarantee  of  such  a  government,  as  well  as 
securities  of  political  subdivisions. 


The  exemption  for  purchases  of  securities 
Issued  by  corporations  operating  In  less-de- 
veloped countries  would  apply  to  any  corpo- 
ration which  for  Its  last  annual  accounting 
period  prior  to  the  acquisition  by  the  US 
person  had  conformed  to  the  definition  of 
a  "less-developed  country  corporation"  In 
section  B66(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
by  reason  of  conducting  an  active  business 
In  one  or  more  countries  designated  as  less 
developed  for  purposes  of  this  tax.  The  ex- 
emption would  also  be  niade  available  for 
the  securities  of  any  foreign  corporation 
which  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  or  his  delegate  that 
It  had  met  these  standards  for  a  period  of 
at  least  60  days  prior  to  issuance  of  Its  secu- 
rities and  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
continue  to  meet  them  for  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  ex- 
emption. 

The  countries  which  would  be  considered 
less  developed  for  this  purpose  would  be 
designated  in  an  Executive  order  to  be  Issued 
by  the  President.  For  the  interim  period 
prior  to  the  Issuance  ot  this  Executive  order, 
all  countries  designated  by  Executive  Order 
No.  11071  dated  December  37,  1962,  as  leas 
developed  covm tries  for  purposes  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1962,  would  be  considered  lees 
developed  countries.  This  includes  all  coun- 
tries, and  oversea  territories  and  possessions 
of  countries  (other  than  countries  within 
the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc),  except  the  following: 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark. France.  Germany  (Federal  Republic). 
Hong  Kong.  Italy.  Japan.  Liechtenstein.  Lux- 
embourg, Monaco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway.  Republic  of  South  Africa.  San 
Marino.  Spain.  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
United  Kingdom. 

The  designation  of  a  country  oould  be 
terminated  by  further  Executive  order,  but 
such  termination  would  not  affect  acquisi- 
tions ot  seciuritles  occiurlng  prior  to  Issuance 
of  the  Executive  order. 


Form  Jlil") 
(July  l»ai 

r.S.    TK«.*SITRT    DBPABTMENT 
INTERNAL   R1VEN»E   .IFRVICE 

CKRTIKKATK  OF  AMEKIC.\N  OWNERSHIP 

INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

(8#e  butructions  oo  reverse) 

Name  of  tran.nfprur 

I 

\  A>l<lress  of  transferor 

1 

8o«lal  ."iecurlly  Dunibrr  or 
employers  Identlflcatlon 
number  If  any 

Tb«  fDrefolng  hereby  eertifles  tlist  he  was  the  actual  oower  of: 

Number  of  sharps  or  face 
amoont  of  !wcurity 

Certifloate  number  If  say 

1 

NaoM  of  Issuer  or  obligor 

description  of  seouity 

:                                             1                                                        1 

From:  Date  of  acquisition  or  July  18, 1963,  whichever  Is  later 

To:  Dste  of  transfer 

And  that  during  all  of  this  time  he  was  a  U.S.— 
DCltlsen                                   D  Resident 

O  Corporation 

OTrast                                or    D  Estate 

Blgnatuie  (if  corporation,  partnership,  trust  or  estate,  five  title) 

Date 

Bignature  guarantee  (sec  Instructions) 
■  f           

1  Date 

iNsraucnoNs 

Note. — The  term  "foreign  securities"  as 
used  herein  means  stock,  securities,  or  other 
obligations  of  foreign  issuers  or  obligors  or 
depositary  receipts  cm:  other  evidence  of  In- 
terest in,  or  rights  to  acquire,  such  Interests.) 

Purpose:  The  Congress  is  considering  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  Impose  a  tax 
on  purchases  Euid  certain  other  acquisitions 
of  foreign  securities  by  VS.  citizens,  resi- 
dents, and  other  VS.  persons.  Including  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

The  proposed  tax.  which  would  be  effective 
July  19,  1963,  does  not  apply  to  the  purchase 
or  other  acquisition  of  securities  from  U.S. 
citizens,  residents  or  other  persons  who  had 
such  a  domestic  status  either  during  the 
entire  period  of  their  ownership  or  continu- 
ously since  July  18.   1963. 


This  certificate  is  designed  to  provide  In- 
formation needed  to  determine  whether  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  the  foreign 
sectirltles  qualifies  for  exemption  from  the 
tax. 

Who  may  execute  certificate:  This  form 
may  not  be  executed  by  anyone  other  than 
a  transferor  of  foreign  securities  who  was  a 
U.S.  citizen,  resident,  or  other  VS.  person 
throughout  the  period  of  his  ownership  or 
continuously  since  July  18.  1963. 

Who  must  secure  the  certificate :  This  form 
or  an  acceptable  substitute  (see  below) 
properly  completed  must  be  secured  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  foreign  seciu'itles  from  the 
seller  if  he  wishes  to  claim  exemption  troax 
the  tax  on  the  transaction  and  has  not  se- 
cured a  certificate  from  the  nominee  of  the 
seller. 


When  to  file:  The  certificate  should  be  re- 
tained until  the  Congress  acts  upon  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  At  that  time  further  in- 
structions will  be  issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Signature  guarantee  :The  signature  guaran- 
tee must  be  executed  by  a  bank  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Securi- 
ties Dealers. 

Substitute  forms:  Substitutes  for  the  form 
will  be  accepted  provided  they  contain  all 
the  information  required  by  the  form  and 
are  certified  in  the  same  manner. 

Nominee:  This  form  may  not  be  executed 
by  a  nominee.  Certifications  to  acquire 
exemption  frc»n  the  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
foreign  seciuitles  held  by  nominees  are  to 
be  made  on  form  3636. 
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f  Example] 


Form  3626 
(July  \963i 

I  .H     TSKA.'^l'ET   UEPAl 
IVTIRNAL   RF-VKNUK   SRRVICK 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AMERICAN  OWNERSHIP 
INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

(See  Instructions  on  reverse)         


NuiiK'  of  iriinsf^Tor 

AJax  .''ecurltios  Corp. 


Address  of  transferor  ».  vi  v 

39  North  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Soiial  security  uuiiiUr  or 
employers  IdentificatioB 
nvmiber,  if  any 
frt-1 816829  


The  fafvgiing  hereby  ctttXtm 
Number  of  share*  or  fa«s 
amount  of  security 


ttMt  hs  was  the  actual  owner  of: 


Certificate  number 
if  any 


Name  of  Issuer 
or  obligor 


Class  of  stock  or 
description  of  security 


7»-IS»-7»-a34 


Foreign  W  idgets.  Inc. 


S,',2  I'ert'cnt  1st  maturity  bonds  ot  1972. 


Ynm   i>ate  of  ucquisitJon  or  July  IS,  19«,  whichever  is  later 
July  IK,  1903 


To:  Date  of  transfer 
July  30,  1963 


And  that  during  all  of  this  thua  !>•»•••  " -8- 
[3  ntlien  n  Resident 


O  Corporation 


D  Trust 


or    D  Estate 


Signature  (If  coriwratlon,  pwtaiwWp,  trust  or  Mtate.  gi ve  title) 
A  JaraectirItU  Corp.  by  John  l>rlak.M-,  President 


Date 

Au^.  S,  1963 


Sirnat  ure  guarantee  (see  InstruclloiM) 

|)iM»lor  *  Co  hy  1..  R.  l>ealer,  Pecretnry 


Date 

Aug.  5,  1%3 


Form  9KM 
(July  1W63) 

T.S.   TREASIRT    DICrABTirEN'? 
I\TKRNA1.  RKVrVE   SERtI— 

Manic  of  nominee 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AMERICAN  OWNERSHIP  BY  NOMINEE 
LtKlirii-Ai  jj^,pgj^gg^  EQUALIZATION  TAX 

(See  Instructions  on  reverse) 


Address  of  nominee 


Social  security  number  or 
employers  identification 
number  if  any 


»5  nominee  for  t  be  actual  o  wTiertt;5joUo^mKj»«um 


Number  of  shares  or 
amount  of  security 


Certificate  number, 
If  any 


Name  of  Issuer 
or  obligor 


Class  of  stock  or 
description  or  security 


I 


And  (3>  that  the  ,>erson  forwbom  he  was  acting  as  nonilnjeactually>wned  these  securities: 
Krom:  Date  of  acqulsitloB  or  Jnljr  18, 1968,  whichever  is  later 


To:  Date  of  transfer 


And  (4)  that  during  all  of  this  time  stich  jwrson  was  a  C.S.- 
n  Cltlien  □  KesidenJ^ 


D  Corporation 


n  Trust 


or    D  Estate 


Signature  Uf  coriwatlon,  partnership,  trust,  or  estate,  plve  title) 
signature  guarantee  (see  Instructions) 


Date 


Date 


INSXauCTIOMS 

(Note.— The  term  "foreign  securities"  as 
used  herein  means  stock,  securities  or  other 
obligations  of  foreign  Issuers  or  obligors  or 
depositary  receipt*  or  other  evidence  of  in- 
terest in,  or  rights  to  acquire,  such  Interests.) 

Purpose:  The  Congress  Is  considering  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  impose  a  tax 
on  purchases  and  certain  other  acquisitions 
of  foreign  securities  by  US.  citizens,  resi- 
dents, and  other  U.S.  persons.  Including  tax 
exempt  organizations. 

The  proposed  Ux  which  would  be  effective 
July  19.  1963,  does  not  apply  to  the  purchase 
or  other  acquisition  of  securlUes  from  U.S. 
citizens,  residents  or  other  persons  who  had 
such  a  domestic  sUtus  either  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  their  ownership  or  continuously 
since  July  18.  1963. 


This  certificate  Is  designed  to  provide  infor- 
mation needed  to  determine  whether  the 
purchase  or  other  acquisition  of  the  foreign 
securities  qualifies  for  exemption  from  the 
tax. 

Who  May  Execute  Certificate:  This  form 
may  not  be  executed  by  anyone  other  than 
a  registered  nominee  acting  for  a  seller  of 
foreign  securities  who  was  a  U.S.  citizen, 
resident  or  other  U.S.  person  throughout  the 
period  of  his  ownership  or  continuously  since 
July  18,  1963.  While  a  nominee  executing 
this  form  need  not  Identify  the  actual  owner, 
he  should  maintain  sufficient  records  to  sup- 
port the  statements  certified  herein. 

Who  Must  Secure  the  Certificate:  This 
form  or  an  acceptable  substitute  (see  below) 
properly  completed  must  be  secured  by  the 
purchaser    of    the    foreign   securlUes   if    he 


wishes  to  claim  exemption  from  the  tax  on 
the  transaction  and  has  not  secured  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  seller. 

When  to  Pile:  The  certificate  shotild  be  re- 
tained until  the  Congress  acts  upon  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  At  that  time  further  In- 
structions will  be  Issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Signature  Guarantee:  The  signature  guar- 
antee mvist  be  executed  by  a  bank  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers. 

Substitute  Porms:  Substitutes  for  the  form 
will  be  accepted  provided  they  contain  all 
the  information  required  by  the  form. 

Actual  Owners:  This  form  may  not  be 
executed  by  the  actual  owner  of  the  foreign 
securities  being  transferred.  Certification 
by  the  actual  owner  should  be  made  on  form 
3625. 


IF.xamplc] 


Foim  3CM 
(July  1963) 

r.S.  TREA-StRT   nr-PARTMENT 
INTERNAL   RkVKNt'F    SKKVICF. 


CFRTIFlC  VTE  OF  AMERICAN  OWNERSHIP  BY  NOMINEE 
^  *^'"  INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TA.Y 

(See  Instructions  on  reverse) 


N.iiup  ol  nominee 


Address  of  uominoc 


222  Pmitb  Wall  St  .  Chlcftgo.  HI. 


Social  security  number,  or 
Employers     idcnllllcation 
number  if  any 
64-2334232 


.-...r::^:  w.,.  ..rtif^e.  that  .!>  be  IS  a  rc.i..tered  nominee  under  .c.  43.i.a;  of  the  Intcm'a;  Kevcnuc  Code  and  (2;  that,  on  t,.c  date  of  transfer  indicatca  t>e.ow.  be  held. 
as  nominee  for  the  actual  owner,  the  following  .securities: — 


Number    of   sbarM    or    face 
amount  of  security 


300 


Oertiflcnte  ntimbcr,  if  any 


Name  of  Issuer  or  obligor 


LZ-23-i5« 


WidgeUs,  Inc. 


Class  of  stock  or  description  of  sectirity 


Common  stock 


And  (3)  that  the  person  for  whom  he  was  actlnir  as  nominee  actually  owned  tho.so  m  curitiesi 
From    Date  of  acquisition  or  July  18. 1963.  whichever  is  later 

July  30. 19CT^ . —. 

X^r[^duringaUofthlstlme^eh^per3onwasat.8.-^    corporation 


To:  Date  of  transfer 
Aug.  30,  1963 


n    Trust 


or    n    estate 


tfignature  (If  corporation.  pMtoershlp.  trust,  or  estate,  give  title) 
MemNr.  Inc^jby  Ralph  Miller.  Vice  President 

Signature  puarantee  (Sec  instructions)  T»««i.i«T,t 

National  Rank  of  New  York,  by  Henry  Roc.  Vice  President 


Date 

Sept.  4.  1963 


Date 

Sf-pt.  4.  WA 


A4644 
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Exercise  in  Folility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OW   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23, 1963 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
most  revealing  article  that  will  appear 
in  the  Augiist  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 
The  article  la  written  by  Charles  Steven- 
son and  Is  entitled.  "Let's  Stop  Sending 
US.  Dollars  To  Aid  Our  Enemies." 

Mr.  Stevenson  very  vividly  points  out 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument  that  foreign  add 
Is  needed  in  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism. On  the  contrary,  U.S.  aid  to  Com- 
munist governments  is  most  harmfxil 
to  American  interests  as  well  as  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Communist  enslaved 
peoples. 

Such  aid  helps  Communist  leaders  to 
strengthen  their  oppressive  regimes  and 
to  consolidate  their  personal  dictator- 
ships. In  so  doing  It  lengthens  and 
worsens  the  misery  and  agony  of  the 
people  forced  to  live  in  the  Communist- 
ruled  nations. 

It  malces  their  slavery  look  permanent 
and  It  breaks,  perhaps  beyond  repair, 
their  hopes  for  liberation  and  their  faith 
in  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  as  champion  of  democracy. 
Furthermore,  it  enhances  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled governments  and  puts 
them  in  &n  Improved  economic  position 
enabling  them  to  compete  more  favor- 
ably against  American  interests  and  the 
free  enterprise  system,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  adverse  effect  on  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  This  is  certainly 
an  exercise  In  futility. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  include  it  in  my  remarks: 
Lct's  Stop  Skndinc  UJ3.  Dollars  To  Aid  Ouk 
Ekzmixs 

(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

Once  more  the  annual  battle  over  foreign- 
aid  appropriations  is  stirring  passions  In 
Congress.  Amid  the  strongest  criticisms  yet 
from  taxpayers,  amid  repeated  allegations  of 
waste  and  misuse  of  fiinds.  our  legislators 
are  being  prodded  to  cut  deeply  into  the  94.5 
billion  which  President  Kennedy  Insists  they 
must  vote  to  see  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  through  another  year. 

But  it's  time  to  face  up  to  an  important 
fact:  Simply  reducing  appropriations  won't 
cure  what's  wrong  with  an  aid  organization 
which  is  in  more  trouble  than  ever  after  go- 
ing through  10  different  administrators,  5 
major  reorganizations,  and  more  than  flOO 
billion  in  taxes. 

"The  United  States  has  yet  to  develop  an 
intelligible  theory  of  foreign  aid."  ^ys  Dr. 
Hans  Morgenthau,  who  heads  Chlcaeb  Uni- 
versity's renowed  Center  for  the  Smdy  of 
American  Foreign  Policy.  "None  of  ^ur  ob- 
jectives has  been  achieved,"  says 
Black,  recently  retired  president  of 
World  Bank.  "Soviet  Influence  remains  at 
high  tide.  0\ir  dispensations  of  money  have 
won  us  neither  gratitude  nor  aflectlon.  but 
more  often  grumbling  dissatisfaction." 

Chairman  Otto  E.  Passman,  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  is  closest  to 


the  woe,  sums  it  all  up  after  a  thousand 
hours  of  official  hearings.  "The  trouble," 
says  Passman,  "Is  that  too  much  of  our  for- 
eign aid  has  deteriorated  Into  a  subsidy  of 
Communist  takeover.  And  the  spenders  are 
so  power  hungry,  they  so  withhold  the  truth 
from  the  public,  they  are  so  beyond  the 
normal  controls  of  Congress,  that  there 
seems  no  way  to  confine  assistance  to  help- 
ing people  help  themselves  unless  we  kill  the 
entire    operation    and    begin   over." 

The  record  carries  its  own  proof.  Senator 
Harrt  p.  Btso.  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  looked  at  the 
Government's  books  to  discover  that  even  In 
the  face  of  yearly  budget  trimming  by  Con- 
gress, the  authorities  haven't  been  able  to 
spend  as  much  aid  money  as  they've  been 
given  in  any  year  since  1968.  Yet,  crying 
poverty,  they  quietly  accximulate  funds 
from  several  different  appropriations,  of 
which  the  current  request  represents  Just  a 
part.  Then  they  earmark  this  money  as 
obligations  for  future  spending.  Senator 
Btrd  has  discovered  that  the  unexpended 
balances  from  previous  appropriations  have 
soared  from  til, 787  million  in  1968  to  $21,273 
million  in  June  1963 — enough  to  keep  the 
aid  administrators  going  for  many  more  years 
even  If  they  never  get  another  cent  from 
Congress. 

In  dishing  out  aid  money,  the  spenders 
give  slight  heed  to  Congress  or  even  to  their 
own  handplcked  advisers.  An  example  is 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay's  proaid  group  which 
President  Kennedy  named  to  advise  about 
reforms.  The  committee  reported  to  the 
President:  "The  United  States  should  not 
aid  a  foreign  government  in  establishing 
government-owned  Industries  which  compete 
with  existing  private  endeavors.  We  should 
not  extend  aid  which  is  inconsistent  with 
our  beliefs,  democratic  tradition,  and  knowl- 
edge of  economic  organization  and  conse- 
quences." 

The  conunittee  opposed  any  such  ideas  as 
having  the  United  States  advance  9612  mil- 
lion to  start  building  a  91,883.766.000  Govern- 
ment-owned steel  plant  for  India.  We 
already  are  handing  over  up  to  9775  million 
a  year — some  93  billion  since  1960 — to  keep 
India's  socialistic  experimentations  afloat, 
while  that  country's  healthy  private  enter- 
prises mark  time  waiting  for  a  bureaucracy 
to  grant  permits  for  their  every  expansion 
scheme.  As  for  this  steel  plant,  150  tech- 
nicians, appointed  by  AID  to  investigate  In 
India,  reported  back  that  they  had  been  un- 
able to  prove  that  the  venture  is  feasible. 

Nevertheless,  President  Kennedy  anounced 
his  support  for  the  government  plant;  re- 
tired Ambassador  to  India,  Prof.  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth  had  said  that  "by  this  pro- 
cediire  we  will  not  arouse  suspicions  that  we 
seek  to  mold  Indian  economic  policy  to  our 
own  image." 

Even  more  disttirbing  Is  our  aiders'  per- 
sistence In  siphoning  subsidies  Into  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

"When  we  help  a  Communist  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  are  undermining  the  security  of 
our  own  country,"  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche, 
of  Ohio,  protested  last  year  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Others  agreed.  Over  administration 
objections.  Congress  last  August  forbade 
sending  more  than  food  to  any  country  that 
is  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Yet,  3  months  later,  we  extended  Marshal 
Tito  9136.700,000  in  aid — Just  about  as  much 
as  he  received  in  the  previous  year.  "Oh, 
but  most  of  this  was  food  for  peace,"  I  was 
told  at  AID  headquarters  In  Washington. 
"And  It  wasn't  assistance.  Tito  paid  for  that 
food." 

The  trouble  Is,  such  purchases  lack  reality, 
example,  over  the  past  9  years,  we've 
given  Tito  cotton,  oils,  and  wheat,  which  cost 
us  9901  mUllon.  Most  of  this  U  not  U.S.- 
owned  surplus:  a  broker  buys  the  grain  the 
Yugoslavs  want  on  the  Chicago  Exchange 
when  they  want  It  and  we  pay  tor  it.     We 


then  pay  the  freight  to  seaboard.  There  we 
pay  for  storage.  Then  In  most  cases  we  pay 
shipping  costs  to  Yugoslavia,  where  Tito 
markets  the  wheat  for  his  own  Government's 
profit. 

Tito  pays  the  United  States  only  in  part. 
and  then  by  crediting  to  us  some  Yugoslav 
paper  dinars.  We  can't  take  these  dinars 
out  of  Yugoslavia.  By  agreement  we  pass  90 
percent  of  the  money  back  to  the  Yugoslav 
Goverrmient,  either  as  gifts  or  as  loans  re- 
payable only  in  more  blocked  dinars,  for 
Tito  to  spend  on  developing  his  country's 
alrp>orts,  highways,  mines,  papermills.  rail- 
roads and  canals.  We  may  use  the  remain- 
ing 10  percent  to  maintain  our  Belgrade 
Embassy.  About  all  we  get  out  of  the  ar- 
rangement is  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  US. 
Information  Agency  reading  room  in  Bel- 
grade. 

Tito  tells  his  people — and  we  don't  con- 
tradict him — that  he  receives  nothing  free 
from  the  United  States;  he  pays  for  what 
he  gets.  As  o\ir  bounty  has  flowed  In  to 
bolster  his  sagging  economy,  he  has  assailed 
the  United  States  for  seeking  international 
controls  of  atomic  blasting  when  Russia  is 
in  a  testing  mood.  He  has  supported  Rus- 
sia's policy  on  Berlin.  He  votes  with  the 
Communist  bloc  at  the  U.N.  He  spearheads 
anti-Western  movements  among  African  and 
Asian  nations. 

It's  much  the  same  with  Poland.  We  sent 
Ambassador  Jacob  Beam  to  woo  PcHand  away 
from  Moscow  with  gifts.  And  although 
Beam  reported  back  to  the  State  Department 
that  the  Poles  had  "perhaps  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  considering  our  economic  coopera- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right"  and  returned  here 
almost  2  years  ago  to  admit  fallxire,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  stop  funnellng  aid 
to  Polish  communism.  It  has  answered  Con- 
gress growing  anger  at  this  policy  by  sup- 
plementing 961  million  in  cash  aid  in  the 
last  7  years  with  9672-milllon  worth  of  agri- 
cultural surplus  commodities,  981  million  of 
It  In  the  last  12  months. 

Our  diplomats  In  Warsaw  say  that  except 
for  our  food  there  would  t>e  Polish  {pjafllloes. 
Indeed,  not  only  has  Food  for^^TO^pre- 
vented  a  possible  explosluar lif^SoJand :  a 
House  committee  has  now  foun<L[lhai  receipt 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  by  Poland 
allows  It  to  export  food  to  other  Woe  mem- 
bers, thus  helping  the  Soviet  consj^racy  to 
solve  its  most  awesome  Internal  problem. 
What  we  do  has  so  eased  the  pressures  on 
Russia  to  feed  Its  dependent  states  that  It  Is 
able  now  to  use  Its  own  wheat  to  spearhead 
Its  Infiltration  of  Latin  America. 

Meanwhile,  ovu*  help  to  the  Poles  has  en- 
abled them  to  send  tlS-mllllon  worth  of  aid 
to  Castro's  Cuba  and  916-mllllon  worth  to 
North  Vietnam,  rep)ort«dly  Including  arms 
useful  In  guerrilla  operations  against  our 
own  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam.  It  enables 
the  Poles  to  aid  East  Germany,  whose  econ- 
omy is  In  a  shambles  because  its  largest  in- 
dtistrles  have  been  meshed  with  Soviet  and 
Czech  endeavors  In  turning  out  rockets  and 
nuclear  arms.  In  last  year's  Berlin  crisis 
Poland  showed  her  gratitude  to  us  by  mo- 
bilizing her  armed  forces  to  support  Soviet 
threats. 

In  country  after  country,  the  record  shows. 
our  officials  have  encouraged  aid  which  helps 
communism  more  than  it  helps  us.  A  report 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  tells  how  "the  U.S.  team  In  Cam- 
bodia made  a  deliberate  determination  to 
finance  and  construct  two  radio  stations 
which  when  completed  became  an  adjunct 
to  a  Chinese  Communist  gift  to  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  of  a  radio  broadcasUng 
complex."  When  a  subordinate  passed 
along  hU  discovery  that  United  States  fi- 
nanced materials  were  being  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Russian-built  hospital  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  report  states,  an  AID  superior 
caused  the  man  to  be  transferred,  given  an 
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unsatisfactory    efficiency    rating,    and    ulti- 
mately fired.. 

In  June  1950  the  Government  of  Burma 
wanted  help  from  the  United  States  to  build 
a  road  Unking  Rangoon  with  Mandalay. 
Engineering  firms  sent  to  Investigate  re- 
ported back  that  the  kind  of  road  the  Bur- 
mese wanted  was  economically  unfeasible. 
No  agreement  was  reached. 

Then,  In  March  1962,  Gen.  Ne  Win  took 
over  Burma,  established  a  military  dictator- 
ship and  Jailed  his  predecessor. 

He  kicked  out  the  Pord  Foundation  and 
the  Asia  Foundation  because  they  repre- 
sented private  enterprise.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  spending  912  million  of  pri- 
vate funds  on  the  most  effective  agricultural 
and  educational  development  programs  in 
the  country.  He  Is  nationalizing  the  econ- 
omy. He  denounced  capitalism  as  "the  per- 
nicious economic  system  in  which  man  ex- 
ploits man."  He  canceled  extensive  English- 
teaching  programs  which  had  been  sponsored 
for  years  by  Americans  and  British  in  a  land 
where  English  was  the  language  of  educated 
people.  He  prohibited  Burmese  "from  com- 
ing to  America  as  Pulbrlght  scholars.  He 
has  also  invited  in  Chinese  Communist  tech- 
nicians, management  and  assistance  proj- 
ects. 

Now,  with  Ne  Win's  transition  complete, 
we  are  giving  him  military  equipment  at  a 
rate  of  910  million  a  year,  although  this 
doesn't  show  on  any  aid  books.  And  last 
spring,  on  top  of  another  921  million  of  as- 
sorted assistance  for  1963,  AID  announced  it 
was  going  ahead  with  the  first  42-mlle  leg 
of  the  Rangoon-Mandalay  highway,  although 
no  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  rest  of  the  road. 

Congressional  alarm  is  also  mounting  over 
assistance  given  to  countries  which  expropri- 
ate private  property.  Last  summer  our  legis- 
lators stipulated  by  law  that  assistance  must 
be  cut  off  from  any  country  which  seized  U.S. 
investments.  But  by  late  fall  so  little  was 
being  done  that  Senator  Bourke  B.  Hicken- 
LooPER,  of  Iowa,  charged  that  "specific  In- 
structions had  gone  out  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  oiu-  representatives  abroad  to 
soft-pjedal  this  amendment"  Not  until  6 
months  after  enactment  of  the  amendment 
(and  a  week  beyond  the  congressional  dead- 
line for  required  enforcement)  did  the  State 
Department  finally  get  around  to  suspending 
AID  projects  that  cost  us  925  million  In 
Ceylon,  which  had  seized  American  oil  prop- 
erties without  compensation  so  they  could 
be  used  to  market  Soviet  petroleum  products. 
Pood  for  peace  shipments  to  Ceylon  stUl 
continue — with  most  payments  returned  to 
the  Ceylon  Government  to  be  used  for  fur- 
ther economic  development. 

The  United  States  solved  the  problem  of 
Brazil's  seiz\ire  of  an  American-owned  tele- 
phone company  by  dangling  the  prospect  of 
more  millions  If  she  paid  for  the  property. 
Then  with  the  new  aid  flowing  in — 9398  mil- 
lion over  the  riext  21  months — Brazil  has 
been  able  not  cnly  to  pay  for  the  seized 
properties  but  to  nationalize  still  more,  and 
enter  into  a  trade  pact  with  Russia. 

Congress  is  on  record  as  op>po8lng  aid  to 
countries  which  "live  on  our  aid  while  they 
channel  their  own  resources  into  arms  from 
Russia."  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing In  the  case  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Ever  since  1966,  Col.  Gamel  Abdel  Nasser 
has  been  mortgaging  the  better  part  of  his 
exportable  cotton  crop  to  the  Soviet  bloc  as 
payment  for  more  than  9100  million  a  year 
In  arms  and  other  assistance.  The  purpose: 
an  Incessant  war  of  subversion  and  violence 
aimed  at  taking  over  the  90  mUlion  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Arab  world  and  alienating  them 
from  the  United  States  and  the  ImperlalUt 
Western  nations.  He  has  confiscated  Egypt's 
Industries  and  taken  over  virtually  every- 
thing in  the  country  which  represented  for- 
eign private  investment. 

What  have  we  done  about  this?  Why.  we 
have  continued  to  pay  Nasser  every  year.     In 


the  last  5  years  our  aid  has  doubled,  tri- 
pled, quadrupled.  The  effect  has  been  to 
subsidize  Nasser,  to  keep  his  economy  go- 
ing so  he  could  hand  over  some  of  the  chief 
resources  of  his  country  to  the  Soviets  for 
their  arms  and  help  In  agitating  against  us 
and  independent  Arabs. 

Our  1962  direct  economic  assistance  to 
Nasser — 9224,100,000 — outdistanced  anything 
we  did  for  anyone  in  the  world  except  India, 
Pakistan  and,  because  of  earthquake  recon- 
struction, Chile.  We  treated  him  better  than 
Turkey,  our  desperately  poor  fighting  part- 
ner. We  gave  him  far  more  than  we  gave 
all  the  friendly  Arab  nations  put  together. 
In  addition,  in  Just  the  first  6  months  of  fis- 
cal 1963,  we  agreed  to  have  him  buy  another 
9546  million  worth  of  food-for-peace  com- 
modities with  Egyptian  currency.  This  is 
more  than  anybody  else  in  the  world  received 
and  It  brings  Nasser's  food-for-peace  assist- 
ance alone  to  more  than  91  billion. 

These  commodities  are  sold  on  the  Egyp- 
tian market  for  currency,  which  when  paid  to 
us  is  mostly  txirned  back  to  Nasser  to  meet 
his  budget  deficits  and  build  more  state- 
owned  factories.  Our  aid  enabled  him  In  a 
single  gesture  to  distribute  a  943-mllllon 
dividend  to  1.500.000  factory  and  government 
workers  as  profit  shares  and  bonuses  so  as 
to  convince  the  people  that  his  state  owner- 
ship did  indeed  provide  them  with  more  pros- 
perity than  imperialistic  private  Investments 
from  abroad. 

The  Egyptian  people  know  nothing  about 
our  assistance.  "Assistance?  What  assist- 
ance?" Nasser  says.  "I  pay  you  for  what 
I  get.  don't  I?" 

Last  year,  when  news  of  our  latest  aid  fil- 
tered around  the  Mediterranean,  other  Arab 
leaders  reacted  with  such  apoplectic  amaze- 
ment that  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  John  A.  Badeau,  had  to  race 
around  by  plane  in  an  attempt  to  placate 
them. 

"But  we  are  your  allies,"  they  said.  "You 
are  underwriting  the  Egyptian-Soviet  con- 
quest of  the  Middle  East.  Now  Nasser  will 
have  more  resources  than  ever  with  which  to 
undermine  us." 

Our  officials  said  such  fears  were  ground- 
less. Yet  within  weeks  the  first  of  40  new 
Mig  fighting  planes  arrived  In  Egypt  from 
Russia.  Our  aid  enabled  Nasser  to  go  Into 
a  Yemen  war  with  18,000  troops,  then  20,000, 
then  28.000  by  dally  airlifts  In  Russian- 
supplied  planes.  Our  aid  means  funds  which 
enable  his  Voice  of  Cairo  radio  to  goad  the 
officers,  soldiers  and  students  of  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan  to  overthrow  Saud  and  Hussein, 
the  chiefs  of  those  two  countries.  "How 
long  are  you  going  to  tolerate  them?"  the 
Voice  shouts.  "Overthorw  these  lackeys  who 
have  sold  their  honor  and  dignity  and  who 
cooperate  with  the  arch  enemies  of  the 
Arabs— the  English,  the  Americans,  the 
Jews." 

"These  are  the  words  that  we  are  subsidiz- 
ing." Senator  Ernest  Gruknikg.  of  Alaska, 
recently  told  the  Senate.  "What  kind  of 
policy  Is  that  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  dedicated  to  promoting  peace 
In  the  world?" 

But  still  the  aid  fiows  in. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Algeria's  Premier 
Ahmed  Ben  Bella,  whom  Nasser  eggs  on.  can 
fly  directly  to  Cuba  after  talking  aid  terms 
In  Washington,  and  there  demand  that  we 
abandon  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  Small 
wonder  that  on  arriving  home  Ben  Bella  can 
say:  "Algeria  will  have  a  socialism  &  la 
Castro.  No  power  in  the  world  can  prevent 
our  country's  advance  on  this  road."  Small 
wonder.  Indeed.  Our  aid  to  him— 991,800.000 
in  the  past  year — makes  it  possible. 

The  same  sort  of  appeasement  adds  to  our 
woe  in  Indonesia,  the  world's  fifth  most  pop- 
ulous nation.  We  were  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  Indonesia;  after  World  War  II 
we  threatened  to  deny  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
the  Dutch  unless  they  gave  up  their  control 
of  these  East  Indies.    But  Indonesia's  Presl- 
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dent  Sukarno  also  coveted  grandetir  and 
Dutch  West  New  Guinea,  a  primitive  lan<J  of 
Negroid  Papuans,  1,800  miles  from  his  own 
capital  but  adjacent  to  Australian  territory. 
So  while  he  has  negelected  his  economy  and 
poured  the  wealth  from  his  tin  mines  and 
rubber  plantations  Into  Russia  to  pay  for 
Mig  fighters,  long-range  bombers,  guided 
missiles  and  submarines,  we  have  pumped 
9787,300,000  In  gifts  into  the  country.  We've 
trained  doctors  and  dentists  for  a  population 
which  suffers  for  lack  of  medical  care,  only 
to  see  Sukarno  draft  them  so  he  could  have 
a  standing  army  of  250,000  When  his  emerg- 
ing Industries  slowed  to  20  percent  of  normal 
production  for  want  of  exchange  with  which 
to  import  repair  and  maintenance  parts,  we 
advanced  emergency  millions  so  he  could 
buy  these  parts  from  abroad. 

"Sukarno's  no  Communist,"  I  was  told  both 
in  Washington  and  Djakarta.  "He  only 
wants  to  bring  West  New  Guinea  into  In- 
donesia, and  he  must.  Otherwise  his  revolu- 
tion is  incomplete." 

Have  our  efforts  strengthened  our  position 
in  Asia?  Already  dispatches  indicate  wor- 
ries that  Sukarno  is  setting  up  in  West  New 
Guinea  the  same  sort  of  outpost  against  ad- 
jacent Australian-held  territories  as  Castro 
has  established  against  us  In  Cuba.  He  has 
threatened  to  use  his  military  force,  the 
most  potent  in  southeast  Asia,  if  independ- 
ent Malaya.  Singapore  and  the  British  de- 
pendencies on  British  Borneo  carry  out  their 
announced  plan  to  Join  In  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst  federation  come  August  31.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  titular  head  of  the  Chlnese-Ccxn- 
munist  state,  he  has  signed  a  manifesto  call- 
ing for  enforcement  of  Red  China's  major 
policies  in  Asia;  the  Chinese  In  return  have 
vowed  to  support  Sukarno's  cause  against 
Malaysia. 

Because  of  this  strange  compulsion  of  our 
officials  to  pour  fuel  on  burning  problems. 
Instead  of  trying  to  put  out  the  fires,  we  have 
exported  more  dollars  than  our  private  enter- 
prise can  bring  back  from  overseas  Invest- 
ments and  trade.  Faith  In  our  currency 
has  declined  due  to  our  Increasing  deficits 
at  home  and  abroad.  Our  gold  supply  has 
dwindled  dangerously. 

This  Is  admitted  by  our  Commerce  De- 
partment. Our  Government  Is  so  worried 
that  it  has  sent  ambassadors  literally  beg- 
ging past  and  present  foreign  beneficiaries  of 
our  charity  to  help  us  out — to  at  least  let 
us  sell  to  American  tourists  there  Is  a  small 
part  of  the  currency  we  have  acquired  in  ex- 
change for  Food  for  Peace.  But  what  was 
the  answer?  No.  And  this  from  Burma. 
India,  Indonesia.  Pakistan.  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Seeking  some  way  to  stop  the  run  on  gold, 
the  Commerce  Department  Is  now  discour- 
aging European  investments  by  American 
private  enterprise.  "We  have  put  up  a  cau- 
tion light  on  Investment  in  the  developed 
countries."  says  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  "because  of  our  balance- 
of -payment  difficulties." 

Yet  the  administration  in  the  face  of  all 
this  wants  a  bigger  aid  appropriation  this 
year;  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
says  that  anyone  who  tries  to  cut  the  re- 
quested amounts  will  be  cooperating  with 
Communist  global  strategy. 

Is  It  not  time  to  ask  ourselves  why? 
Is  it  not  time  to  consider  the  advice  of 
Chairman  George  Champion,  of  New  York's 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank?  He  would  have  us 
and  the  other  friendly  capital-supplying  na- 
tions coordinate  our  aid  through  an  inde- 
pendent banklngtype  organization  staffed 
by  professionals  from  the  world  of  banking 
and  private  enterprise.  Such  a  multina- 
tional approach  has  also  been  proposed  by 
experts  like  retired  World  Bank  President 
Black  and  Herbert  V.  Prochnow,  former 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  means  for  getting  such  an  operation 
underway    already    exists    within    the    Or- 
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ganlzatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  In  which  moet  Western  na- 
tions and  Japan  participate.  All  that's 
reeded  Is  for  Congress  not  to  be  content  with 
cutting  aid  appropriations,  but  to  order  a 
phaseout  of  our  current  aid  operations  and 
establish  a  special  Joint  congressional  com- 
nilttee  which  can  at  last  start  working 
toward  a  new  order. 


LAWS  AND  RULB3  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
CoD«  or  Laws  or  the  Uhttid  Statis 
Tmz  44,  SicnoN   181.  CoMoaiasioMAL 

ReCORO;     AHaAMGEMKNT.    STTU.    CONTSNTa, 

AND  INDEXES  —The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of   the   ar- 
rangement  and   style    of    the   Comgees- 
sioNAL  Recoed.  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Concressionai, 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23.  I  13.  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Tnx*  44.  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations. MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20. 
1936.  c.  830.  I  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the   Congressional   Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.   Representatives,  and   Delegates   Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  Of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
rimllTigB  shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
r— iUmn  In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
■hall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation    whenever     the     Public    Printer 

*        deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  fumUhed  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  »4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  renmrks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documenU. 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 >4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  i^pltals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  promBpnce;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  perm)(Red.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
docximents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
■aid  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
■peclfled,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 


5.  Proof  furnished —Proof t  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  U  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
passible  to  do  so  without  causing  deUy  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  seta  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks —It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  beeo  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  prtfceedlngs.  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  hmlt.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided.  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  ot  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections —Ttie  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCRE.ssioNAL  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  Uxe  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

Tills  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 


printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  estimate  of  cott — No  extraneous  maUer 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recopd 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered  ; 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent ofBce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code.  UUe  44.  sec    140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdmlnUtratlon  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publlcaUons  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  esUbllshment  of  the 
Government  (U-8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 
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The  President's  Balance-of-Payments 
Messa|[e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  24, 1963 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  July  18,  1963.  In  regard 
to  the  President's  balance-of-payments 
message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Harat  P.  Byrd,  Demo- 
crat, or  Virginia,  in  Regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Balance-of-Patments  Message. 
The    continuing    deficit    In    our    accounts 
with  foreign  countries  which  causes  the  con- 
tinuing loss  of  our  gold  Is  the  most  serious 
problem    currently    confronting   the    United 
States. 

Administration  proposals  contained  In  the 
President's  baalnce-of-payments  message  to- 
day do  not  provide  tor  either  a  balance  or  a 
surplus  In  these  accounts.  The  message 
predlcU  a  deficit  of  at  least  $1  billion  as  late 
as  1965. 

We  spent  abroad  $2  4  billion  more  than 
we  collected  from  foreign  countries  in  cal- 
endar year  1961.  The  deficit  was  $2.2  bUUon 
last  year:  and  it  Is  running  at  a  rate  of  $3 
billion  or  more  in  the  current  year  ending 
In  December. 

The  President  In  his  message  expects  some 
reduction  In  calendar  year  1964,  and  esti- 
mates there  will  t>e  a  $1  billion  deficit  In  1965. 
Even  this  estimate  is  based  on  too  many 
contingencies  to  make  it  certain. 

This  reduction  in  the  deficit  Is  contingent 
upon  reduction  In  US  military  expenditures 
abroad,  reduction  in  sale  of  foreign  securi- 
ties In  the  United  States,  reduction  In  U.S. 
Investments  abroad,  and  continuing  excess 
of  exports  over  ImporU.  The  administra- 
tion continues  to  avoid  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  foreign  aid. 

There  is  no  assurance  that  foreigners  will 
not  retaliate  against  today's  administration 
proposals  which  would  raise  the  short-term 
Interest  rates,  and  tax  sales  of  foreign  securi- 
ties In  the  United  SUtes;  and  It  is  likely 
that  raising  the  discount  rate  will  result  In 
higher  Interest  rates  generally. 

The  fact  remains  that  so  long  as  these  deft- 
cits  In  our  foreign  accounts  continue,  our 
gold  supply  Is  vulnerable  to  withdrawals 
by  foreign  governments  and  banks.  They 
have  already  taken  66  percent  of  our  free 
gold.  More  than  $8  billion  In  gold  has  gone 
out  of  the  country  In  13  years;  t4  billion 
since  1959.  Less  than  $4  billion  not  needed 
to  back  the  dollar  remains,  and  withdrawals 
are  still  being  made. 

A  situation  In  which  dollar-gold  converti- 
bility could  not  be  offered  would  rock  the 
free  world.  It  Is  tragic  that  effective  steps 
to  correct  this  balance-of-payments  deficit 
have  not  been  taken  before.  Previous  efforts 
affecting  military  dependents  abroad  and 
duty-free  tourist  purchases  abroad  have  not 


Appendix 

been  effective.  I  believe  stronger  steps  than 
those  now  proposed  will  have  to  be  taken. 

The  emphasis  In  the  President's  message 
today  was  on  curbs  In  the  capital  area.  But 
American  dollars  are  still  going  out  of  the 
country  In  tremendous  foreign  aid,  military, 
and  tourist  expenditures  abroad.  These  are 
In  addition  to  private  Investment  overseas, 
foreign  loans  In  the  United  States,  and  U.S. 
loans  abroad. 

Stem  and  positive  measures  must  be  Im- 
mediately taken  to  balance  our  foreign  pay- 
ments and  avoid  continuing  deficits.  Con- 
structive action  has  been  too  long  deferred. 


The  Editor's  Desk— With  "Red"  Welsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24, 1963 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing radio  editorial  appealed  to  me  as 
a  sincere  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  public  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  lakes  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  have  been  used  by  thou- 
sands from  all  of  our  50  States. 

It  is  too  bad  that  his  recognition  in  this 
field  has  to  be  posthumous: 

A  week  ago,  death  came  suddenly  to  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Billings  Gazette. 
His  name  was  Harold  Letcher. 

To  "Letch,"  a  newspaper's  primary  re- 
sponslbUlty  was  to  the  public  it  served.  He 
believed  that  honesty  and  objectivity  In  the 
news  columns  were  reflected  In  the  financial 
statement. 

He  was  a  man  among  men.  He  had  a  lot 
of  friends.  All  who  could  make  It  were  pres- 
ent when  final  rites  were  observed  at  the  flag- 
covered  casket  In  the  Soldiers'  Plot  at  Mount- 
view  Cemetery.  They  stood  silently  at  atten- 
tion as  the  dignity  of  "taps"  said  farewell. 

This  Is  a  story  many  people  don't  know. 
That's  why  It  is  being  told  today. 

Several  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
was  offered  an  exchange  of  land  located  In 
Sweetgrass  and  Park  Counties.  In  the  over- 
all national  scale,  a  trade  Involving  approxi- 
mately 11  sections  for  about  6  sections  In  the 
mountains  of  the  Par  West  didn't  appear 
Important.  Land  transfers  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Individuals  Is  not  un- 
common. Generally,  such  transactions  are 
mutually  beneficial.  This  particular  trade 
was  not  In  the  lnterest#of  the  public. 

Practically  all  of  the  land  the  people  were 
to  receive  was  almost  Inaccessibly  located 
near  the  ridges  of  the  Crazy  MounUlns  and 
was  of  little.  If  any,  value.  While  the  land 
the  people  would  lose  contained  beautiful 
lakes,  parks,  and  canyons  that  created  one 
of  the  most  attractive  recreational  areas  In 
America.  'I^*^-    ^ 

The  transaction  wasj^Birbst  complete  be- 
fore people  knew  of  |^  existence.  Public 
opinion  was  the  only  thing  that  could  stop 
It.  With  tlie  skill  and  determination  of  a 
dedicated  newsman.  City  Editor  Hal  Letcher 
put  the  tremendous  power  of  the  press  to 
work. 


He  petitioned  friends  In  radio  and  tele- 
vision for  ooop>eratlon.  It  was  gladly  glven^ 
Between  Illustrated  featured  stories  In  the 
newspaper  and  on  television,  together  with 
radio  editorials,  the  people  soon  learned 
what  they  were  getting — and  what  they  were 
losing.  He  created  so  much  public  interest 
that  the  Federal  Government  sent  represent- 
atives from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
Montana  for  a  public  administrative  hearing. 

This  was  held  in  Livingston  on  a  bitter 
cold  winter  day.  Hal  Letcher  had  done  his 
Job  so  well  that  people  from  all  over  Mon- 
tana p>acked  the  American  Legion  Hall  to 
capacity,  despite  the  fact  that  the  tempera- 
ture reading  outside  the  building  was  30' 
below  zero. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  anticlimactlc. 
When  the  officials  from  Washington  under- 
stood all  of  the  details  connected  with  the 
proposed  trade,  they  canceled  It  as  not  In  the 
Interests  of  the  public. 

No  one  will  ever  erect  a  monument  to  the 
former  city  editor  of  the  Billings  Gazette. 
In  time,  only  his  family  and  close  friends  wllir 
remember  him.  But  this  generation  and 
others  to  follow  will  forevermore  enjoy  the 
tremendous  majestic  beauty  of  Half  Moon 
Park,  Thunder  Lake,  Blue  Lake,  Pear  Lake, 
Lower  Twin  Lake,  and  the  entire  Big  Timber 
Canyon  area  only  because  a  man  who  lived  by 
principle  thought  that  people  are  impor- 
tant— a  newsman  named  Hal  Letcher. 


Remember  Albany,  Mr.  President? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ti^TED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  24, 1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pix>posed  mass  demonstration  by  Negroes 
in  Washington  on  August  28  has  elicited 
considerable  editorial  comments  around 
the  country.  Shortly  after  the  President 
announced  that  he  would  send  the  civil 
rights  bill  to  Congress  and  urged  that 
such  a  march  not  be  held,  and  before  he 
changed  his  mind  and  expressed  approval 
of  the  demonstration,  the  able  editor  of 
the  Albany  Herald  of  Albany,  Ga.,  on 
July  2.  printed  a  front  page  editorial 
which  was  quite  apropos  the  situation. 
This  editorial  needs  no  explanation  for 
it  speaks  quite  well  for  itself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Remembee   Albant,   Mh.  President? 

Precisely  1  year  ago.  Albany  enjoyed  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  focal  point 
for  the  activities  of  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s  racial  circus,  ostensibly 
aimed  at  socially  Integrating  this  blraclal 
community  but,  as  a  byproduct,  enriching 
the  coffers  of  his  organization.  To  this  end. 
the  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  led  his  - 
followers  into  the  streets  and  alleys  of  Al- 
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